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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rAi<r»dai(,  February  27,  1986 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Reverend  C.  Albert  Henson. 
Zion  Baptist  Church,  Compton,  CA, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  God,  how  excellent  is 
Thy  name  in  all  the  Earth.  In  a  spirit 
of  reverence  and  devotion,  and  in  the 
morning  tide  of  this  day,  we  approach 
Your  divine  throne.  We  are  grateful 
unto  Thee  that  You  have  left  an 
"open  door"  that  we  may  seek 
strength  for  the  dally  tasks  that  are 
encumbered  upon  us. 

We  beseech  Your  divine  blessings 
upon  those  who  guide  the  governmen- 
tal destiny  of  this  Nation.  Grant  guid- 
ance to  the  President  of  our  Nation, 
and  those  who  serve  within  these  hal- 
lowed walls.  For  the  problems  and  per- 
plexities of  these  days,  given  to  our 
leaders  the  assurance  of  Your  divine 
companionship. 

For  those  who  need  physical  bless- 
ings, may  they  have  the  consolation 
that  You  will  supply  all  our  needs  ac- 
cording to  Your  riches  in  glory. 

O  Thou,  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  Life 
and  Light,  keep  us  as  we  pass  from 
Earth's  dull  gleam,  into  the  haven  of 
our  dreams.  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  we  pray. 


Dr.  Henson  is  the  pastor  of  the  Zion 
Baptist  Church  in  Compton.  CA.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  he  is  the  first  guest 
minister  to  the  House  Chamber  from 
the  31st  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr.  Henson  has  been  serving  his  con- 
gregation for  23  years.  This  is  an 
amazing  record  when  compared  to  the 
years  that  most  of  us  have  served  our 
own  constituency.  His  educational  and 
service  record  are  similarly  remarka- 
ble. He  holds  a  doctor  of  laws  and  lit- 
erature, doctor  of  divinity  and  a  17- 
year  certificate  in  ministers  institute, 
Bishop  College,  Dallas,  TX.  His  pasto- 
ral mission  traveled  throughout  the 
country  and  around  the  world.  He  is 
noted  for  his  participation  in  the  civil 
rights  movement,  and  his  perpetual 
contributions  to  the  greater  Los  Ange- 
les community. 

Dr.  Henson  is  Joined  in  his  visit  to 
the  Capitol  by  his  wife  Helen  and 
daughter  Helen  Marie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  join  me  in  commending 
the  achievements  of  Dr.  Henson  in  his 
profession  and  leadership  in  our  com- 
munities. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


THE  REVEREND  C.  ALBERT 
HENSON 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  thank  Dr.  C.  Albert  Henson  for  the 
humble  and  encouraging  opening 
prayer  he  offered.  I  trust  these  words 
will  serve  us  with  guidance  in  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  peace  throughout  this 
land  and  this  world. 


LIMITING  THE  PLANTING  OP 
SPECIALTY  CROPS 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  co- 
sponsored  legislation  that  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  act  quickly  on.  H.R.  4079 
would  amend  the  recently  passed  farm 
bill  to  relieve  a  situation  that  is 
threatening  the  livelihood  of  the 
potato  and  vegetable  farmer. 

In  the  past,  to  qualify  for  Federal 
payments,  farmers  who  gipw  such 
crops  as  wheat,  com,  rice,  or  cotton 
had  to  agree  to  leave  part  of  Uieir  land 
fallow.  Through  a  loophole  ii*  the  cur- 
rent farm  bill,  however,  these  farmers 
would  be  free  to  plant  their  "idled" 
land  with  crops  not  covered  under 
present  commodity  programs.  Farmers 
of  these  unsubsidized  crops  like  pota- 


toes and  vegetables  rightly  fear  the 
flooding  of  their  market. 

Wisconsin  ranks  fifth  nationally  in 
the  production  of  potatoes.  In  1985, 
the  State  produced  24.5  million  hun- 
dredweight from  63,500  acres— a 
record  production.  Some  of  the  best 
potatoes  in  the  world  are  produced  in 
my  own  district,  around  Antigo,  WI. 
These  farmers  have  never  come  to  the 
Government  for  assistance.  Instead 
they  have  met  the  market  need  by 
keeping  supply  in  line  with  demand. 
They  are  a  shining  example  of  what 
can  be  achieved  in  agriculture  with  no 
Government  interference. 

Now  the  farm  bill  drags  them  into 
the  Government  arena,  however 
subtly,  against  their  will.  It  encour- 
ages farmers  who  participate  In  Gov- 
ernment programs  to  grow  specialty 
crops  on  their  retired  acreage.  The 
potato  growers  see  a  future  of  gluts 
and  price  wars,  pitting  nonprogrsun 
farmers  against  program  farmers. 
Quite  frankly,  this  loophole  would 
ruin  the  specialty  crop  market  and 
probably  force  large-scale  Government 
intrusion  Into  the  industry. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  has  recognized  the  need  to 
take  prompt  action.  H.R.  4079  would 
limit  the  planting  of  specialty  crops. 
This  bill  has  received  swift  attention 
by  both  the  subcommittee  and  lull 
committee.  I  urge  passage  by  the 
House. 

There's  an  old  saying  that,  "If  It 
ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it."  The  pouto 
market  has  rim  without  Government 
Interference  in  the  past.  Th^  re  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  to  start  Interfering 
now. 


DON'T    PUNISH    NEW    ENGLAND 
WITH  A  NEW  TAX  ON  IMPORT- 
ED OIL 
(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 
tfor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 
Mr.   ST   GERMAIN.    Mr.   Speaker, 

during  the  era  of  the  energy  crisis,  the 

State  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  entire 
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New  England  region  carried  an  enor- 
mous and  inordinate  burden. 

Family  budgets  were  wrecked  just  to 
keep  homes  heated  and  all  too  many 
had  to  do  without  adequate  heating. 
Our  region  paid  an  enormous  price 
during  the  height  of  the  crisis. 

Now,  we  have  some  who  are  suggest- 
ing that  a  tax  be  placed  on  imported 
oil  just  as  prices  are  coming  down  and 
we  are  beginning  to  get  relief  in  New 
England.  When  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker  was  before  the 
Banking  Committee  last  week.  I  asked 
him  about  the  issue  and  I  am  happy  to 
report  he  was  distinctly  cool  to  the 
idea. 

"As  a  revenue-raising  measure,  I 
don't  think  it's  all  that  effective," 
Chairman  Volcker  told  the  committee. 

Not  only  is  it  an  ineffective  means  of 
raising  revenue,  but  it  would  be  pat- 
ently unfair  to  the  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island  and  New  England. 

As  I  told  Chairman  Volcker,  "The 
people  of  Rhode  Island  have  earned 
relief." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  idea  of  a  new  tax  on  imported  oil 
is  quickly  dropped.  It's  a  bad  idea 
whose  time  I  hope  will  never  come. 


fense  budget  that  set  forth  the  prior- 
ities and  discipline  that  our  country 
needs  for  a  safe  and  secure  America. 

D  1235 

THE  SOVIETIZATION  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  CURRENCY 
(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.)  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  sovietization  of  the  American  cur- 
rency,   unless    reversed    soon,    might 
pave  the  way  to  the  sovietization  of  all 
American  institutions,   including  plu- 
ralistic elections  and  the  free  press.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  floating  currencies 
even  before  Lenin's  government  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  but  all  of  them 
—     were  striving  hard  to  qualify  for  the 
FENSE    BUDGET     HOOK,     LlW^^gpld  standard.  The  Paris  Commune  of 
AND  TRIDENT  ^     /871  took  great  pains  to  instruct  the 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was-  Bank  of  France  to  meet  its  gold  obliga 


the  Pentagon.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment now  reports  to  40  committees 
and  subcommittees  in  the  Congress, 
and  there  is  simply  no  need  for  this 
situation  to  continue  and  perhaps 
worsen.  House  Resolution  365  changes 
the  House  rules  to  restrict  Pentagon 
oversight  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
and  Budget  Committees,  and  attempts 
to  speed  up  the  defense  appropriations 
process  bymaking  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  responsible  for  both  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  for 
the  Pentagon. 

I  realize  that  these  are  stem  meas- 
ures, but  the  times  we  live  in  demand 
that  l)oth  the  Pentagon  and  the  Con- 
gress slim  down  and  tighten  up  their 
operations  in  preparation  for  meeting 
the  challenges  of  the  next  century. 


DON'T    SWALLOW     REAGAN     DE- 


MILITARY  REFORM  AND 
DEFENSE  REORGANIZATION 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  in  Congress  are  concerned  about 
military  reform  and  defense  reorgani- 
zation, but  most  of  the  solutions  to 
date  have  been  addressed  to  small  as- 
pects of  the  problem,  rather  than  to 
the  true  structural  causes. 

I  have  introduced  two  bills,  H.R. 
4068  and  House  Resolution  365.  which 
represent  an  effort  toward  true  struc- 
tural reforms.  H.R.  4068  eliminates 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  and  the 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency,  two 
defense  bureaucracies,  headed  by 
career  personnel,  which  are  not  truly 
accountable  to  political  control  and 
are  responsible  for  many  of  our  de- 
fense procurement  outrages.  The  func- 
tions of  these  two  agencies  would  be 
returned  to  the  military  services,  and 
the  ranks  of  the  Pentagon  bureaucra- 
cy will  be  reduced  by  50,000  personnel. 
The  result  should  be  a  sti^^ined 
and  fully  accountable  defens^rocure- 
ment  apparatus. 

House  Resolution  365  Is  directed 
toward  the  Congress  and  its  unfortu- 
nate tendency  to  micromanage  the  De- 
fense Department.  Too  much  over- 
sight by  the  Congress  can  be  undesir- 
able, as  strange  as  that  may  seem  to 
mzS^Qi  us.  Congress  often  reduces  de- 
fense procurement  programs  to  unec- 
onomical production  rates,  stretches 
out  ceitain  programs,  and  generates 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  inquiries  to 


givfti  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
applaud  my  colleagues  for  resounding- 
ly approving  a  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  resume  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  on  a  comprehensive  nucle- 
ar test  ban  treaty.  On  the  same  day. 
President  Reagan  appealed  to  the 
American  people  in  one  of  his  televi- 
sion sermons  to  embrace  and  rally 
behind  his  request  for  increased  mili- 
tary spending,  on  the  same  day. 

Even  if  one  swallows  hook,  line,  and 
Trident  the  Reagan  sermon  on  the  na- 
tional security  need  for  increased  de- 
fense spending  to  meet  the  Soviet 
threat,  the  administration  still  ought 
to  be  able  to  reform,  terminate,  or  cut 
those  DOD  activities  least  useful  to 
defending  America  in  order  to  provide 
more  money  for  those  programs  most 
useful  to  defending  America. 

Yet,  while  President  Reagan  pro- 
posed 64  major  policy  initiatives  to  cut 
Federal  spending,  none  of  those  were 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  One 
would  have  thought  the  OMB  tight- 
wads could  have  located  at  least  one 
DOD  program  worthy  of  reform,  ter- 
mination, or  cutting.     / 

Even  Peter  Grace/ leader  of  the 
effort,  told  my  task  Mrce  on  the  Grace 
Commission  recommendations,  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
the  least -coopera/ive  of  all  the  agen- 
cies where  the  commission  made  rec- 
ommendations to  cut  waste,  fraud,  and 

I  would  like  to  remind  President 
Reagan  that  the  central  idea  behind  a 
budget  is  to  list  priorities  and  to  insti- 
tute discipline.  This  is  a  defense 
budget  with  no  priorities  ancSoo  disci- 
tu  uiicv-  pline.  It's  like  a  child  loose  in  i-^pastry 
stretches^  shop.  It's  a  Twinkle  defense.      . 

Representative  Ron  Dellums  and  I 
will  be  introducing  an  alternative  de- 


tions  punctiliously.  Lenin  was  the  first 
man  in  history  who  boldly  and  with- 
out hesitation  sovietized  the  curren- 
cy—that is.  vested  the  right  of  issue  in 
the  government,  and  abolished  any 
prospect  of  future  redemption.  There 
was  no  doubt  in  Lenin's  mind  that  the 
success  for  sovietizing  other  institu- 
tions such  as  the  electoral  process,  the 
trade  union  movement,  the  universi- 
ties, the  press,  and  so  forth,  depended 
entirely  on  the  prior  sovietization  of 
the  currency. 

It  is  a  dubious  distinction,  to  put  it 
mildly,  that  our  currency  system  today 
is  patterned  on  Lenin's  design,  the 
Soviet  ruble.  We  have  come  a  long 
way,  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  fundamental  method  of  Soviet 
statecraft,  the  irredeemable  currency, 
is  openly  advocated  in  our  press  and  at 
our  universities,  often  unchallenged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  remember  the 
words  of  John  Maynard  Keynes: 

Lenin  is  said  to  have  declared  that  the 
best  way  to  destroy  the  capitalist  system 
was  to  debauch  the  currency.  By  a  continu- 
ing process  of  Inflation,  governments  can 
confiscate,  secretly  and  unobserved,  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  wealth  of  their  citizens. 
By  this  method  they  not  only  confiscate, 
but  they  confiscate  arbitrarily;  and,  while 
the  process  Impoverishes  many.  It  enriches 
some.  The  sight  of  this  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment of  riches  strikes  not  only  at  security, 
but  at  confidence  In  the  equity  of  distribu- 
tion of  wealth. 

Lenin  was  certainly  right.  There  Is  no  sub- 
tler, no  surer  means  of  overturning  the  ex- 
isting basis  of  society  than  to  debauch  the 
currency.  The  process  engages  all  the 
hidden  forces  of  economic  law  on  the  side  of 
destruction,  and  does  It  In  a  manner  which 
not  one  man  in  a  million  Is  able  to  diagnose. 
In  the  latter  stages  of  the  war,  all  other 
governments  practised,  from  necessity  or  In- 
competence, what  the  Bolshevists  have  done 
from  design.  Even  now,  when  the  war  is 
over,  most  of  them  continue  out  of  weak- 
ness the  same  malpractice.  (Economic  Con- 
sequences of  the  Peace,  New  York  1920,  pp. 
235-236.) 


C  ■ 


THE  EMERGENCY  FARM  BILL 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sit- 
uation in  farm  country  gets  progres- 
sively worse.  The  stories  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  personal  woe  are  all  too  fa- 
miliar and  all  too  numerous  now.  The 
unanimous  plea  by  farmers  across  this 
land,  especially  in  the  upper  Midwest 
is.  simply,  they  have  to  have  a  better 
price. 

Unfortunately.  I  am  convinced  more 
than  ever  that  the  current  farm  legis- 
lation does  not  provide  that  better 
price.  So  today,  many  of  us  try  again. 
Many  of  us  who  feel  that  unless  we 
make  some  change  in  current  farm 
legislation,  many  of  those  in  farm 
country  today  are  going  to  be  doomed 
to  ultimate  failure  and  a  complete  loss 
of  their  family  farms. 

So  today  we  introduce  the  emergen- 
cy farm  bill,  a  bill  designed  to  do  two 
things:  First,  to  provide  that  better 
price;  second,  to  provide  credit  neces- 
sary for  many  of  them  to  get  in  the 
field. 

Unless  we  make  the  effort,  unless  we 
provide  a  better  price,  unless  we  pro- 
vide that  credit,  most  farmers  simply 
do  not  have  a  chance;  and  for  many  of 
us,  that  is  unacceptable. 


am  saying  us  folks  in  Montana  can  rec- 
ognize snobbery  a  lot  easier  apparent- 
ly than  the  people  of  Harvard  can  rec- 
ognize hunger. "  If  I  needed  help,  I 
would  much  prefer  depending  on  the 
help  of  the  people  of  Golden  Valley 
than  begging  outside  the  gates  of  Har- 
vard. 


SHOCKING  NEW  STUDY  RE- 
VEALS "SNOB  COUNTIES  IN 
AMERICA" 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
people  have  read— and  reacted  to— the 
Harvard  University  'Hunger  in  Amer- 
ica" study.  The  folks  at  Harvard 
plugged  numbers  in  a  computer  and 
identified  the  top  150  "hunger"  coun- 
ties in  the  country. 

What  most  people  don't  know  Is  that 
the  University  of  Montana-Rygate  (lo- 
cated in  Golden  Valley  Coimty.  sup- 
posedly the  third  "hungriest"  county 
in  America)  has  just  announced  its 
own  shocking  new  study  on  "Snobbery 
in  America." 

This  remarkable  new  study  identi- 
fies the  top  150  "snob"  counties  in 
America.  The  Rygate  researchers 
reached  their  dramatic  conclusions  by 
multiplying  MBA  degrees  by  the 
number  of  county  BMW  automobiles, 
adding  the  in-county  cases  of  mineral 
water,  divided  by  the  number  of  Per- 
rier  and  health  clubs.  Reportedly 
heading  the  list  of  "snob"  counties  was 
Middlesex  County  in  Massachusetts, 
home  of  fabled  Harvard  University 
itself. 

Director  of  the  controversial  Rygate 
study,  Dr.  Lars  Olson,  said  this  about 
his  study's  shocking  conclusions:  "I'm 
not  saying  our  study  is  perfect,  but  I 


FOREIGN  AGENTS  COMPULSORY 
ETHICS  IN  TRADE  ACT 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
is  finally  waking  up  to  the  new  hired 
guns  in  Washington— former  high- 
level  Government  officials  who  use 
their  prestige,  access,  and  expertise, 
gained  at  taxpayer  expense,  to  lobby 
the  interests  of  foreign  governments 
and  foreign  corporations  looking  for 
special  favors  in  Washington.  And 
they  make  big  money  doing  so— on  av- 
erage. $300,000  per  contract. 

When  the  American  people  take  a 
good  look  'at  the  lineup  of  former  top 
officials  being  bought  out  by  foreign 
interests,  they're  going  to  start  asking 
some  tough  questions.  Why  is  it  so 
hard  to  get  Washington  to  move  on 
foreign  imports  pouring  onto  our 
shores?  Who  is  calling  the  shots  on 
U.S.  trade,  economic,  defense,  and  for- 
eign policies?  Is  it  the  former  officials 
turned  lobbyists,  or  the  current  offi- 
cials just  waiting  to  get  on  board  the 
gravy  train?  Either  way.  the  American 
people  are  being  sold  out 


the  country  of  Afghanistan.  The  flight 
of  3  million  Afghan  refugees,  a  full 
one-fiftjj  of  that  country's  population, 
to  safety  within  Pakistani  borders  has 
created  a  tremendous  burden  on  Paki- 
stan's people  and  their  economy.  Yet, 
over  300  refugee  camps  are  well-main- 
tained and  administered  to  the  credit 
of  the  Pakistani  Government. 

The  ongoing  Iran-Iraq  conflict  is  a 
constant  threat  to  the  fragile  stability 
of  the  entire  region.  Soviet  interests  in 
escalating  this  conflict  also  requires 
the  constant  attention  and  resources 
of  President  Zia's  government. 

Pakistan  continues  to  balance  these 
tremendously  important  foreign  policy 
concerns  with  their  domestic  programs 
in  a  truly  remarkable  and  productive 
manner.  Economic  growth,  drug  eradi- 
cation programs,  and  great  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
Pakistani  people  provide  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  the  Zia  govern- 
ment has  achieved. 

The  United  States  is  fortunate  to 
have  Pakistan  as  an  ally  and  friend 
and  we  should  continue  to  strive  to  im- 
prove this  already  solid  relationship 
for  our  mutual  benefit. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGET 

GUTS     AGRICULTURAL     COOP- 
ERATIVE     EXTENSION      SERV- 
ICES AND  4-H  CLUBS 
(Mr.   McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 


This  is  why  Howard  Wolpe  andi-in-       Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 

the  For^^^"-only   has   the   administration  s   half- 


troduced  last  fall.  H.R.  3733, 
eign  Agents  Compulsory  Ethics  in 
Trade  Act.  We  call  it  "Face  It!"  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  foreigners  have  greater 
access  to  administration  decision- 
makers than  the  American  people  do; 
it's  time  to  face  it.  The  integrity  of  our 
national  institutions  is  at  stake.  Amer- 
ica is  not  for  sale! 


UNITED  STATES  SUPPOFiT  FOR 
PAKISTAN 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
voice  praise  for  President  Zia  of  Paki- 
stan, his  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Ejaz  Azim.  and  the  Pakistani 
Foreign  Minister.  Yaqub  Khan,  for 
the  good  will  and  friendship  they  have 
shown  toward  the  United  States. 

The  Islamic  Republic  of  Pakistan 
has  been  forced  to  walk  a  foreign 
policy  tightrope  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creasing instability  of  its  southwestern 
Asia  neighbors,  Afghanistan  and  Iran. 
The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  exert 
an  extreme  amount  of  pressure  on 
Pakistan  by  its  illegal  occupation  of 
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hearted  implementation  of  the  farm 
bill  continued  to  reap  uncertainty  for 
so  many  of  our  Nation's  farmers,  the 
President's  budget  now  seeks  to  gut 
local  programs  vital  to  continuing  agri- 
cultural education.  The  4-H  Clubs  and 
Agricultural  Cooperative  Extension 
Services  of  the  Eighth  District,  Indi- 
ana, and  the  Nation  are  not  the  cause 
of  tJhe  deficit.  Yet  the  administration 
appears  to  believe  that  they  are. 

The  60-percent  cut  which  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  seeks  to  inflict  on  these 
important  activities  will  only  undo  the 
good  which  these  programs  provide  in 
educating  future  farmers,  continuing 
education  for  present  farm  families, 
and  important  research  and  financial 
counseling  services.  It  is  almost  as  if 
the  administration  is  consciously  seek- 
ing to  make  agriculture  obsolete  by 
virtually  banning  Federal  support  for 
extension  services  activities.  And  these 
services  are>  absolutely  vital  to  farm 
families. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  quickly 
summarize  what  Congress  will  be  sup- 
porting by  reiectmg"  the  administra- 
tion's budget  pr(^|X»als  in  this  area. 
Specifically,  we  will  be  bolstering  the 
partnership  of  the  Federal-State- 
county  cooperative  approach  to  educa- 
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tion  about  fann  problems.  This  In- 
cludes targeted  education  programs  to 
help  farm  families  under  stress  resolve 
farm  and  family  management  prob- 
lems. We  will  be  supporting  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  and  trairing 
to  make  sure  that  only  appropriate 
amounts  of  pesticide  are  used  on  our 
farmland.  Such  techniques  and  train- 
ing are  sensitive  to  environmental  con- 
cerns. Likewise,  Extension  Service  soil 
and  water  conservation  research  will 
augment  the  congressionally  drafted 
soil  conservation  plan  being  imple- 
mented as  part  of  the  farm  bilL  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  once  said  that  "a 
nation  which  destroys  its  soil  destroys 
itself."  Truly,  destroying  our  Exten- 
sion Services  is  tantamount  to  destroy- 
ing an  important  part  of  our  conserva- 
tion effort. 

Still  more  precious  is  our  Nation's 
children  whose  ability  to  learn  is  a 
function  of  their  nutrition.  Slashing 
Extension  Service  funding  reduces  the 
ability  to  inform  and  educate  about 
the  importance  of  proper  diet  for  the 
young  and  elderly.  For  Indiana,  espe- 
cially, staffing  of  the  Nutrition  Educa- 
tion Program  [EFNEPl  would  be  se- 
verely cut  back. 

In  addition  to  these  concerns,  the 
administration's  ill-conceived  budget- 
cutting  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  Na- 
tion's 4-H  Program  so  vital  and  popu- 
lar in  those  rural  school  districts 
which  those  of  us  in  the  Indiana  dele- 
gation represent. 

This  list  of  worthwhile  activities 
might  suggest  to  some  a  multibillion 
effort  akin  to  making  nuclear  weapons 
impotent  and  obsolete.  Certainly  the 
return  on  our  investment  reflects  such 
a  value.  This  is  because  Cooperative 
Extension  relies,  and  has  relied,  on  the 
good  works  of  people  helping  people. 
What  we  are  talking  about  for  Indiana 
Is  a  $5.5  million  restoration  of  funds 
just  to  niaintain  1985  levels.  I  would 
support  additional  funding  because  we 
can  afford  it  as  we  rework  the  admin- 
istration's budget  priorities.  Certainly, 
we  can  find  some  room  for  restoration 
of  these  ffm'ds  out  of  the  $33  billion 
increase  the  administration  is  seeking 
In  defense  spending.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  adequate  funding 
levels  for  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  when  this  legislation  comes 
before  us  for  funding  this  important 
program. 
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very  few  days,  44  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

National  Barrier  Awareness  Day  is  a 
nationwide  event  designed  to  increase 
the  public's  awareness  of  the  social, 
cultural,  physical,  architectural,  and 
attitudinal  barriers  that  exist  today 
for  people  with  disabilities.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  four  out  of  five 
Americans  will  be  faced  with  one  type 
of  disability  or  another  in  their  life- 
times. Already  some  36  million  Ameri- 
cans live  their  lives  with  some  fotjn  of 
disability. 

Recognition  of  this  cause  has  been 
extensive.  Not  only  has  the  ^atierican 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  American  Cancer  Society, 
American  Heart  Association.  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Association.  Spina  Bifida 
Foundation.  United  Cerebtal  Palsy, 
American  Lung  Association,  Cystic  Fi- 
brosis Foundation.  Multiple  Sclerosis, 
National  Association  for  the  Deaf/ 
Blind.  American  Diabetes  Foundation, 
Juvenile  Diabetes,  Little  People,  the 
Arthritis  Foundation,  Lupus  Founda- 
tion. Easter  Seals,  Epilepsy  Founda- 
tion, National  Amputation  Founda- 
tion. National  Association  for  Deaf 
Children.  National  Association  for  Vis- 
ually Handicapped.  National  Head 
Injury  Foundation.  National  Kidney 
Foundation,  Tourette's  Foundation, 
and  the  United  Way  lent  their  sup- 
port, but  as  of  this  date  38  States  have 
become  involved  with  National  Barrier 
Awareness  Day. 

In  accord  with  the  theme  of  Nation- 
al Barrier  Awareness  Day.  many  indi- 
viduals will  actually  assume  a  disabil- 
ity to  truly  appreciate  the  barriers  the 
disabled  face  in  their  everyday  lives. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  this  is 
a  worthy  cause,  and  I  would  urge  your 
cosponsorship. 


D  1120 

NATIONAL  BARRIER 
AWARENESS  DAY 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  a  bill 
designating  May  7.  1986.  as  National 
Barrier  Awareness  Da^ft  I  am  also 
pleased  to  say  that  already,  within  a 


THE  MAJORITY  LEADER 
RESPONDS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  President  Reagan  gave  us  all  an 
extraordinary  opportunity  to  escape 
from  reality  and  indulge  in  a  fantasy, 
which  sounded  more  like  a  sequel  to 
the  movie  "Star  Wars"  than  plans  for 
a  responsible  national  defense. 

The  President  talked  about  his  pro- 
posals for  massive  new  Pentagon 
spending,  yet  he  never  mentioned  how 
he  wants  America  to  pay  for  those  in- 
creases or  the  threat  that  his  unlimit- 
ed borrow-and-spend  policies  pose  to 
future  generations. 

He  talked  about  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  if  winning  that  war  is  a 
simple  matter  of  one  side  outspending 
the  other. 


He  talked  about  Third  World  con- 
flicts around  the  globe  as  if  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  had  boiled  down  to 
whether  their  terrorists  are  better 
than  our  terrorists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  responding  to  the 
President's  address,  our  majority 
leader  spoke  eloquently  for  all  Ameri- 
cans when  he  affirmed  support  for  our 
national  defense  while  pleading  with 
the  President  for  realism  and  common 
sense  in  Pentagon  spending.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  remarks  of  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  further 
considerations  by  all  concerned  citi- 
zens: 

House  Majority  Leadek  Jim  Wright- 
Democratic  Response  to  the  Presideht. 
February  26.  1986 

Hello. 

As  House  Majority  Leader.  I  have  been 
asked  to  give  a  Congressional  perspective  on 
our  national  defense,  and  freedom  in  our 
hemisphere,  and  how  to  make  all  this  fit 
into  our  national  budget.  There  are  some 
facts  we  all  need  to  know. 

In  a  broader  sense,  what  I  have  to  say  will 
not  be  partisan.  Democrats  have  .supported 
a  strong  defense  and  always  will.  There  are 
times  when  only  the  President  can  speak  for 
us  all  in  the  councils  of  the  world— and 
when  he  does  we  wajit  him  to  succeed. 

We  have  cheered  him  on  as  he  went  to  the 
summit  with  Mr.  Gorbachev.  We  have  sup- 
ported his  position  in  the  Philippines.  We 
oppose  military  dictatorship  and  the  sup- 
pression of  political  liberties  anywhere  in 
our  hemisphere,  whether  it  be  in  Nicaragua 
or  Chile. 

In  supporting  the  success  and  survival  of 
freedom,  there  are  no  Democrats  and  no  Re- 
publicans—just Americans. 

We  do  have  some  very  fundamental  differ- 
ences over  spending  priorities  and  the 
amount  of  debt  we  are  willing  to  place  upon 
the  backs  of  our  children. 

We  think  the  deficite  themselves  pose  a 
danger  to  our  national  security. 

We  know  that  it  adds  to  the  debt  to 
double  military  spending  and  cut  taxes  at 
the  same  time. 

We  believe  that  even  the  Pentagon  should 
be  held  to  strict  standards  of  accountability 
in  spending  taxpayers'  irlWney. 

And  we  believe  that  true  national  security 
depends  on  a  lot  of  things  in  addition  to 
military  weapons. 

Lets  consider  just  how  much  we  have  al- 
ready spent  on  defense.  In  the  past  five 
years,  bipartisan  majorities  in  Congress 
have  doubled  the  rate  of  military  spend- 
Ing-from  $146  billion  in  1980  to  $292  billion 
this  year. 

This  is  the  most  massive  military  spending 
buildup  the  nation  has  ever  undertaken  in 
peacetime. 

Unfortunately  force-feeding  sometimes  re- 
sults in  waste.  Were  spending  twice  as 
much  on  missiles  and  getting  only  16  per- 
cent more  missiles  for  example. 

But  today  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  together  have  60.000  nuclear 
warheads  with  a  toUl  destructive  capacity 
more  than  one  million  times  that  of  the 
bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroshima.  We  have 
enough  weapons  to  destroy  each  other  eight 
or  ten  times  over. 

If  Congress  were  simply  to  rubber  stamp 
the  President's  entire  Pentagon  budget, 
we'd  be  spending  almost  four  times  as  much 
on  the  military  by  the  end  of  this  decade  as 


the  nation  spent  during  the  height  of  the 
Vietnam  War. 

Frankly,  it  just  simply  isn't  possible  to  do 
this  and  rule  out  any  new  revenues  and  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Republican  leaders  know 
that. 

Let's  look  at  what's  happening  here  at 
home. 

While  borrowing  to  finance  this  unprece- 
dented buildup  in  arms,  the  administration 
demands  that  we  reduce  our  Investment  In 
education,  cut  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  cut 
job  training  for  displaced  workers,  reduce 
clean  air  and  clean  water  programs,  law  en- 
forcement retirement  benefits,  the  G.I.  Bill 
of  Rights  for  Vietnam  Veterans  and  the 
whole  gamut  of  domestic  government  on 
which  people  depend. 

Congress  has  cut  discretionary  domestic 
spending  by  34  percent.  But  In  spite  of  that, 
the  deficit  soars  out  of  control. 

Look,  here  is  the  staggering  fact:  In  the 
short  five  years  of  this  administration,  as 
much  has  been  added  to  the  national  debt 
as  our  ancestors  added  In  the  entire  192 
years  of  our  previous  history— from  George 
Washington  though  Jimmy  Carter. 
It  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way. 
President  Truman  conducted  the  entire 
Korean  War  without  adding  to  the  national 
debt.  We  paid  as  we  went.  Even  during  the 
costly  Vietnam  War  we  did  not  pile  up  mas- 
sive debU  for  our  children  to  pay.  Why 
must  we  do  it  in  peacetime. 

The  American  people  are  willing  to  pay 
for  the  necessary  level  of  defense.  But  they 
do  not  want  to  pay  for  more  defense  than 
we  get.  The  celebrated  cases  of  the  $400 
hammers  and  the  $7,600  coffee  pots  are 
atypical,  thank  God!  But  there  shouldn't  be 
any  glaring  waste. 

The  American  people  know,  too,  that  real 
national  security  depends  on  certain  other 
things  equally  as  Important  to  the  country's 
future  as  armaments  and  weapons. 

It  depends  first  of  all  on  education— the 
brain  power  of  our  citizenry. 

Three  years  ago.  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Education  reported  on  what  it  called 
a  Nation  at  Risk.  It  said  "If  an  unfriendly 
foreign  power  had  attempted  to  Impose  on 
America  the  mediocre  education  perform- 
ance that  exists  today,  we  might  well  have 
viewed  It  as  an  act  of  war." 

And  yet,  three  years  later,  the  President's 
budget  asks  that  we  zero  out  the  O.I.  Bill 
for  our  Vietnam  veterans,  and  that  we  cut 
student  loans  and  work-study  grants  which 
make  it  possible  for  young  Americans  of 
modest  means  to  get  an  education.  We  think 
that  Is  a  misplaced  priority. 

Last  year,  Japan  with  only  half  our  popu- 
lation graduated  half  again  more  scientists 
and  engineers  than  we  did.  And  people 
wonder  why  we're  losing  out  in  trade. 

Most  certainly  our  relations  with  the 
other  nations  of  this  hemisphere  constitute 
an  indlspensible  element  in  our  national  se- 
curity. 

We   worry    about   Communism,    but   we 
don't  seem  to  worry  about  the  conditions 
'  that  breed  Communism. 

Oh.  surely,  we  are  big  enough  and  power- 
ful enough  that  we  could  physically  over- 
throw the  government  In  Managua,  or  the 
one  In  Havana,  If  that  should  be  necessary. 
It  would  cost  a  lot  more  than  $100  million 
and  a  precious  lot  of  bloodshed  but  we  could 
dolt. 

Yes,  but  what  then?  The  problems  of 
Latin  America  would  still  be  with  us— prob- 
lems of  Illiteracy,  and  malnutrition,  and  dis- 
ease, the  problems  of  Joblessness  and  a 
bondage  of  debt  that  amounts  almost  to  ser- 


vitude and  a  growing  sense  of  hopeless  disil- 
lusionment with  society. 

This  is  the  stuff  of  which  Castros  and  Or- 
tegas are  made. 

In  the  last  century,  patriots  like  Bolivar 
and  San  Martin  patterned  their  popular 
people's  movements  after  us.  We  were  the 
inspiration  and  the  example,  and  we  have  a 
residue  of  good  will  If  we'll  build  upon  it. 

Throughout  Latin  America,  plain  people 
cherish  the  memory  of  three  American 
presidents: 

Abraham  Lincoln  who  freed  the  slaves; 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  who  withdrew 
U.S.  "Troops  from  Latin  America  and  de- 
clared a  "Good  Neighbor  Policy; "  and 

John  P.  Kennedy  who  Inspired  hopes  of 
economic  betterment  for  the  average  people 
through  his  short-lived  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

If  we  would  reap  the  respect  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south,  we'll  have  to  cultivate  a 
sustained  interest  In  them  and  their  very 
real  problems,  not  just  that  of  a  fire  engine 
which  rushes  In  to  put  out  a  fire  and  de- 
parts as  swiftly  to  Ignore  the  combustibles 
that  He  everywhere  upon  the  tattered  land- 
scape of  a  civilization  cruelly  battered  by  a 
history  of  neglect. 

They  have  a  saying  South  of  the  border: 
La  mejor  manera  de  consequir  una  amistad 
es  ser  amlgable.  The  way  to  have  a  friend  Is 
to  be  a  friend. 

In  seeking  a  policy  for  Latin  America  and 
by  extension  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  may 
be  the  best  place  to  start. 


someone,  someone,  and  I  suspect  It 
may  have  been  the  leftwing  of  his 
party,  decided  we  could  afford  a  real 
cut  in  defense  and  we  are  having  one 
this  year. 


REBUTTAL  TO  THE  RESPONSE 
OF  THE  MAJORITY  LEADER 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
going  to  be  very  interested  in  having 
those  remarks  that  the  gentleman  just 
referred  to  in  the  Record  because 
speaking  of  fantasy,  the  fantasy  that 
Mr.  Wright  engaged  in  last  night  was 
one  that  the  American  people  should 
be  aware  of.  Mr.  Wright  for  Instance 
suggested  we  are  going  to  have  $150 
billion  increase  in  defense  between 
1980  and  1985.  He  Is  right.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  we  did  have. 

What  he  did  not  bother  to  tell  the 
American  people  was  that  in  that 
same  period  of  time  total  domestic 
spending  has  gone  up  by  $191  billion. 
He  called  that  a  34-percent  decrease. 
In  fact  if  he  just  talked  of  social  wel- 
fare spending  that  went  up  by  $135.4 
billion.  He  called  that  a  34-percent  de- 
crease. He  was  only  76  percent  wrong. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  that  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  We  ought  to 
find  out  just  how  phony  some  of  the 
budgeting  is  we  do  around  here.  He 
also  said  In  that  speech  last  night  no 
one  is  talking  about  real  defense  cuts, 
no  one  is  talking  about  cutting  de- 
fense. Well,  this  year  we  are  going  to 
end  up  spending  less  for  defense  than 
we  spent  last  year.  Who  did  that? 
Gremlins?  Is  that  happening  without 
the  majority  leader  knowing  about  it? 
I  wovild  hope  the  majority  leader 
would  at  least  go  back  and  take  a  look 
at  the  figures  and  understaiid  that 


I^    IS    TIME    TO    PACE    IT— FOR- 
aEIGN     AGENTS     COMPULSORY 
/ETHICS  IN  TRADE  ACT 

(Mr.  WOLPE  as^ed  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  is  struggling  with  a 
whole  range  of  trade  problems  that 
demand  our  immediate  attention,  the 
intense  lobbying  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  foreign  corporations  is  a 
growing  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  responsible  U.S.  trade  policy.  What 
is  most  deeply  troubling  is  that  many 
of  those  being  hired  as  agents  for 
these  foreign  interests  are  former  top- 
level  U.S.  Government  officials  who 
designed  and  once  administered  our 
Nation's  trade,  economic,  defense,  and 
foreign  policies.  People  who  have  had 
the  privilege  to  serve  at  the  very  high- 
est levels  of  our  Government  have 
chosen  to  use  the  insiders'  knowledge, 
the  special  status,  the  access  that  they 
have  acquired  in  office  on  behalf  of 
foreign  interests.  In  effect  the  Ameri- 
can Government  has  become  a  finish- 
ing school  for  top-dollar  lobbyists  for 
foreign  corporations  and  foreign  inter- 
ests. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
expect  and  deserve  better  than  this.  It 
is  simply  wrong  that  former  top-level 
officials  should  be  for  sale  to  the  high- 
est foreign  bidder.  That  is  why  I  have 
introduced  with  •  Representative 
Marcy  Kaptur  the  Foreign  Agents 
Compulsory  Ethics  in  Trade  Act. 

Our  legislation  has  one  objective,  a 
simple  objective:  to  close  this  revolving 
door.  We  invite  our  colleagues  to  Join 
as  cosponsors.  It  is  certainly  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  those  who  have  had 
the  honor  to  serve  in  the  highest  of- 
fices of  our  Government  should  put 
the  interests  of  America  and  the  integ- 
rity of  our  policymaking  process  first. 


B.  OGLESBY  IS  LEAVING 
(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  this  morning 
during  the  joint  leadership  meeting 
with  the  President,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  our  good  friend.  M.B. 
Oglesby,  universally  known  as  B.  Og- 
lesby.  will  be  leaving  the  White  House 
where  he  has  served  as  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Legislative  Affairs. 

Knowledgeable,  affable,  well-versed 
In   the   Intricacies  of   the   legislative 
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process,  B.  is  possessed  with  a  sense  of 
falmess  and  I  might  say  a  great  sense 
of  humor  which  have  endeared  him  to 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  B.  has  been  the 
consummate  legislative  liaison,  some- 
one who  Jinows  the  issues,  knows  the 
difficulties,  knows  the  legislative  per- 
sonalities, obviously  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent, knows  what  he  wants  and  I 
think  most  important  of  all  he  was  an 
excellent  nose  counter  and  could 
count  those  votes  when  it  really  was 
necessary. 

I  have  known  B.  for  many  years 
before  he  ever  came  to  the  White 
House  staff.  Previously  he  served  as 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Legislative  Affairs  and  as  minority 
staff  associate  for  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  dealing 
principally  with  railroad,  environmen- 
tal, and  commerce-related  legislation. 

He  also  served  as  deputy  and  acting 
director  of  the  State  of  Illinois  Wash- 
ington Office  and  as  executive  assist- 
ant to  Congressman  Edward  Madigan, 
our  colleague  from  Illinois.  Prior  to 
coming  to  Washington  he  served  in 
the  Illinois  State  government  as  an  as- 
sistant to  Gov.  Richard  Ogilvie  and  as 
executive  assistant  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  B.  also  spent  3'/i  years  in 
management  positions  with  the  Illi- 
nois Bell  Telephone  Co. 

So  as  you  can  see,  B.  has  had  a 
career  that  placed  him  at  the  center  of 
political  decisionmaking  for  many 
years.  We  hate  to  lose  that  kind  of  ex- 
perience, especially  where  it  is  aUied 
with  a  love  of  the  political  process  and 
that  indefinable  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary feel  for  issues  and  the  people,  and 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  B.  Oglesby  has  served  his 
party  and  his  Nation  superbly  and  I 
am  sure  I  am  joined  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  when  I  say:  We 
are  going  to  miss  you,  B.  Good  luck  to 
you  in  your  new  career.  ^     —,__ 
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As  for  Honduras,  the  administration 
has  trouble  even  getting  supplies 
through  to  the  Contras  there  because 
of  official  Honduran  opposition. 

President  Reagan  says  Contra  aid 
will  help  the  Contadora  process.  Let's 
ask  the  Contadora  countries  about 
that  one.  The  eight  Contadora  foreign 
ministers  all  pleaded  with  administra- 
tion not  to  ask  for  more  Contra  aid. 
They  are  clear  on  this— a  vote  for  the 
Contras  is  a  vote  against  Contadora. 

This  administration's  request  for 
Contra  money  is  not  just  illegal,  not 
just  unwise,  and  not  just  counterpro- 
ductive. It  is  also  unbelievably  arro- 
gant. Latin  America  doesn't  want  and 
doesn't  need  this  kind  of  "help."  Let's 
pull  the  plug  on  the  Contra  war  now. 


JMI 


NICARAGUA'S  NEIGHBORS  OP- 
POSE MILITARY  AID  TO  THE 
CONTRAS 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent says  we  should  vote  $100  million 
for  the  Contras  to  protect  Nicaragua's 
neighbors.  Let's  look  at  what  those 
neighbors  say. 

The  President  of  Costa  Rica,  Mr. 
Monge,  just  normalized  relations  with 
Nicaragua.  He  thinks  their  differences 
can  and  should  be  settled  peacefully. 
His  successor.  President-elect  Arias,  is 
against  U.S.  aid  to  the  Contras.  He 
doesn't  think  a  paramilitary  force  on 
his  border  with  Nicaragua  helps  out 
CosU  Rica.  He  says,  if  we're  going  to 
spend  this  kind  of  money  down  there, 
it  should  be  for  economic  aid  to  the 
region,  not  subsidies  for  the  Contras. 


COMMUNISTS  IN  THE  GUISE  OF 
NEWSMEN 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  the  President 
spoke  to  us  about  defense.  I  love  our 
free  and  open  system  where  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  follows  the 
President  on  television  to  make  a 
strong  case  for  his  side  contradicting 
most  of  the  President's  defense  argu- 
ments. I  appreciate  the  networks' 
making  available  the  time  for  that 
message  from  the  loyal  opposition, 
who  just  happen  to  control  this  distin- 
guished body  making  my  side  the  loyal 
opposition  here.  During  my  first  4 
years  in  Congress,  when  my  good 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
also  controlled  the  White  House,  that 
we  Republicans  had  the  opportunity 
to  give  the  American  people  a  differ- 
ent viewpoint  after  a  President  Carter 
national  address. 

However,  on  the  ABC  network  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  Wright's  Interesting  re- 
marks to  America  came  host,  Mr. 
Brinkley,  who  I  have  always  held  in 
high  esteem  and  still  do.  But,  for 
shame,  David.  You  said,  in  introducing 
Vladimir  Posner,  a  paid  Communist 
propaganda  expert,  the  following,  and 
this  is  almost  your  verbatim  introduc- 
tion. Before  I  give  Mr.  Brinkley's  In- 
troduction of  Posner  let  me  observe 
there  were  some  fascinating  state- 
ments on  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle 
this  morning  about  people  and  firms 
lobbying  in  our  country  for  foreign 
powers  and  drawing  exorbitant  sums 
of  money  for  their  efforts.  What  is  the 
largest  lobbying  operation  in  the  free 
world,  my  colleages?  It  is  the  Soviet 
Union  disinformation  operation,  and 
their  agents  are  afforded  the  cover  of 
being  called  newsmen.  And  Vlad 
Posner  is  one  of  their  very  best  disin- 
formation specialists. 

Now,  Mr.  Brinkley— David— I  say 
shame  on  you  because  this  is  just 
about  what  you  said  when  you  intro- 


duced the  top  Soviet-paid  television 
propagandist  last  night: 

Coming  up  next  is  Mr.  Vladimir  Posner. 
He  spent  his  younger  years  here  in  the 
United  States  and  now  works  for  Radio 
Moscow. 

Mr.  Posner.  thank  you  for  coming  In  to 
talk  with  us.  Tell  me  your  reactions  to  Mr. 
Reagan's  talk. 

Then  this  little  flunkie.  Vladdie, 
comes  on  by  .'satellite  from  Moscow, 
sits  there  and  calls  our  President  a 
liar,  saying  he  "did  not  tell  the  truth." 
and  then  uses  the  word  "dishonest" 
against  our  President.  It's  outrageous. 
Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you.  how 
long  are  we  going  to  tolerate  our  net- 
works putting  on,  improperly  identi- 
fied, agents  of  a  foreign  power  like 
Josef  Adamov,  Vladimir  Posner,  Alex- 
ander Polodin,  and  the  kingpin  of 
propagandist  of  them  all,  Georgi  Abar- 
tov.  How  can  the  networks  call  these 
people  "newsmen"  or  "scholars"  as  in 
Abartov's  case.  "There  Is  no  news  in 
Isvestia  and  there  is  no  truth  In 
Pravda."  That's  a  common  irony  whis- 
pered in  the  streets  of  Moscow.  I  am 
tired  of  having  my  Government,  and 
both  of  our  political  party  leaders,  in- 
sulted by  paid  Communist  toadies. 

Let  us  put  a  stop  to  it  by  getting  the 
truth  out  to  our  fellow  citizens.  For 
example.  Vladimir  Posner  was  bom  a 
Jew  and  yet  he  covers  up  the  rampant 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  as 
the  main  spokesperson  assigned  to 
malign  Jewish  dissidents  and  refuse- 
nlks  as  traitors,  hooligans,  and  para- 
sites when  he  is  the  traitor. 

Ask  Columnist  Richard  Grenier 
about  this  disloyal  betraying  little 
turncoat.  A  Jew  who  is  an  apologist 
for  the  oppressors  of  Jews.  He  sits 
there  on  television  claiming  that  he  is 
somehow  or  other  a  newsman,  and 
then  distorts  the  truth  and  brings  fur- 
ther suffering  to  Soviet  Jews  by  claim- 
ing there  is  no  anti-Semitism  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  when  Posner  admitted  in  his 
youth  that  he  himself  was  victimized 
by  prejudice,  and  that  bigotry  limited 
his  advanced  education  by  denying 
him  entrance  to  Moscow  University. 

It  Is  an  affront  to  decency  and  digni- 
ty and  an  affront  to  Jewish  people  all 
around  the  world  to  have  Posner 
appear  on  network  television  unidenti- 
fied as  to  just  who  he  really  Is. 

Please,  my  colleagues,  read  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  Richard  Grenier— a 
schoolmate  of  Posner's- which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Times  on 
January  7.  1986.  entitled,  "Do  You  Re- 
member Me,  Vlady?" 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  will  out. 

Do  You  Remember  Me.  Vlaoy? 
(By  Richard  Grenier) 
I'll  bet  he  doesn't.  Hanging  around  with 
Phil  Donahue  and  all  those  big  network 
types,  co-hostlng  a  "Citizens'  Summit"  be- 
tween the  people  of  Seattle  and  Leningrad. 
Not  to  mention  Ted  Koppel  and  Sam  Don- 
aldson and  all  the  people  from  ABC's 
"Nlghtline."  where  Valdimlr  Posner  often 


appears  as  a  Soviet  "Journalist."  I'll  bet  it's 
gone  to  his  head.  He's  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  elite  now.  you  see,  dressed  up  all 
splffy  in  preppy  American  clothes,  white 
collar  on  colored  shirt,  blazer  and  grey  flan- 
nel slacks.  As  opposed  to  the  old  days  at  the 
Moskva  Hotel  in  Moscow,  where  1  remember 
him  still  dressed  like  a  former  student  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant  High  School  in  New 
York— which  is  what  he  Is. 

It's  been  a  few  years  since  those  days  in 
Moscow,  mind  you.  The  summer  of  1963.  to 
be  exact.  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  the  Soviet 
Union  ever  had  anything  like  a  "Prague 
Spring"  or  Poland's  Solidarity,  but  they  had 
a  few  balmy  days  there.  It  was  the  "Thaw." 
as  they  used  to  say,  and  Khrushchev  was 
de  Stalinizlng,  up  to  a  point.  SolzhenlUyn's 
"One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denlsovich" 
had  just  been  published,  and  Russians  felt 
free,  not  only  to  read  him.  but  to  praise  him 
to  foreigners.  A  heady  feeling  of  semi-free- 
dom was  in  the  air. 

Vladimir  and  I  were  kids,  of  course.  I  al- 
ready had  some  pretty  clear  notions  In  my 
head  about  the  Soviet  Union,  though, 
gleaned  from  studies,  and  books,  and  a  close 
reading  of  the  press,  and  listening  to  Radio 
Tirana— and  having  been  to  Russia  before, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Although  things  were 
definitely  loosening  up,  I  was  actually 
seeing  little  that  altered  my  basic  opinions. 
It  was  Vladimir  who  was  subject  to  those 
giddy  fits  of  euphoria. 

He  would  always  head  straight  for  the 
table  in  the  Moskva  dining  room  where  the 
Americans  were  sitting,  with  our  little 
American  flag  on  its  little  Jackstaff.  and  he 
told  me  how  he  cried  when  he  saw  "West 
Side  Story. "  He  was  in  a  strange  position  be- 
tween two  cultures,  he  explained.  Here  he 
had  spent  all  his  school  years  in  New  York 
until  the  age  of  15,  at  which  point  his 
father,  a  Russian-born  Communist,  had 
pulled  him  up  by  the  roots  in  1949  and 
brought  him  with  the  family  back  to  the 
Soviet  Motherland. 

It  had  not  been  a  bed  of  roses,  he  made 
clear.  He  had  been  refused  admission  to 
Moscow  University  because  he  was  a  Jew.  he 
said.  The  Russian  kids  had  leaten  up  on 
him  and  his  brcther.  and  called  them  the 
Russian  equivalent  of  "kikes"— as  Vladimir 
trai\slated  the  word.  (In  New  York,  the  kids 
had  beaten  him  up  for  'oelng  a  "commie, " 
making  me  think  that  this  guy  had  been 
through  the  mill.)  The  whole  thing  was  very 
odd.  "Here  I  am  a  Soviet  citizen,"  he  said 
emotionally,  "but  I  still  feel  New  York  is  my 
hometown." 

I  should  make  It  absolutely  clear  that 
Vladimir  Posner  never  said  anything  "dis- 
loyal" to  the  Soviet  Union.  He  never  said  he 
preferred  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment to  the  Soviet,  or  anything  even  close 
to  this.  But  he  obviously  still  had  a  power- 
ful attachment  to  New  York  and  America. 
Was  it  Just  for  the  frank  furts  and  hamburg- 
ers? Also— although  he  never  said  this— he 
was  patently  avid  to  see  New  York  again, 
perhaps  to  stay  for  a  few  weeks,  months, 
years.  Who  knows? 

American  airheads  determined  to  find  the 
Soviet  Union  a  country  "Just  like  us"  are 
not  a  pure  product  of  detente.  I  remember 
in  1963  an  American  photographer  coming 
to  a  table  where  Vladimir  Posner  and  I  were 
talking  and  saying,  what  do  you  mean  they 
don't  have  freedom  of  speech  In  Russia? 
He'd  Just  seen  a  Russian  movie  that  was 
very  critical  of  Russia.  "I  hate  to  tell  you 
this,"  said  Vladimir  with  some  embarrass- 
ment. "But  we've  had  a  change  of  govern- 
ment here.  That  was  the  earlier  government 


the  movie  was  attacking.  Stalin.  It's  not  crit- 
icism of  the  present  government."  The  pho- 
tographer went  off  with  a  surly  look. 

How  bad  a  time  had  Vladimir  Posners 
father,  also  named  Vladimir  Posner.  been 
given  when  he  returned  to  Russia?  Had  he 
been  sent  to  a  labor  camp?  My  memory  Is 
uncertain  on  that  point.  In  any  case,  by 
1963.  having  been  a  senior  MOM  executive 
In  New  York,  he  had  climbed  the  slippery 
pole  again  In  Moscow  and  was  director  of 
the  Moscow  Film  Festival.  Perhaps  young 
Vladimir  spoke  freeiy  because  he  thought  a 
new  dawn  of  freedom  and  come  In  Russia 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  never  again  would 
Russians  have  to  bite  their  tongues,  at  least 
not  bloody. 

He  sees  things  somewhat  differently 
today,  perhaps.  He  Is  well-paid  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut  on  awkward  subjects.  He 
dresses  well,  has  a  comfortable  apartment, 
most  of  the  benefits  due  the  Soviet  elite. 

Espousing  Soviet  government  policies  Is 
probably  second  nature  to  him  by  now. 
Given  his  options,  it's  not  a  bad  deal,  all 
things  considered.  Its  a  living. 

Meanwhile,  he  makes  an  extraordinarily 
attractive  Soviet  spokesman  for  American 
audiences,  the  best  they  have.  He  Is  hand- 
some, looks  less  Russian  than  I  do  (and  with 
reason).  Given  his  formative  years,  I  consid- 
er him  culturally  American.  He  speaks  our 
language  in  more  ways  than  In  one.  But  the 
Vladimir  Posner  I  used  to  know  can't  have 
disappeared  completely.  I  think  he's  still 
there  Inside  the  real  Vladimir  Posner. 

My  question  to  Phil  Donahue  Is  how  come 
my  Vladimir  Posner  wasn't  on  his  "Citizens' 
Summit "?  How  come,  when  an  American 
asked  about  racial  discrimination  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Vladimir  dldnt  tell  about  how 
he  was  refused  admittance  to  Mosocw  Uni- 
versity because  he  Is  a  Jew?  How  come  we 
were  given  some  little  Mongolian  Pangloss. 
who  mouthed— as  did  all  the  Soviet  speak- 
ers—What Journalists  call  "boilerplate"— 
fixed,  memorized  speeches,  never  differing 
from  official  policy  by  an  lota. 

I  counted  no  fewer  than  seven  of  the 
Soviet  speakers  wearing  decorations  (wheth- 
er military,  Order  of  Lenin  or  Hero  of 
Soviet  Labor.  I  couldn't  tell).  About  one- 
third  were  men  60  and  over,  obviously  com- 
munist local  or  work-unit  leaders.  I  can 
guarantee  Phil  Donahue  from  personal  ex- 
perience that  every  single  member  of  the 
Soviet  '"audience"  was  either  a  member  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  (an  elite 
group)  or  of  the  Komsomol,  the  Soviet 
youth  organization. 

Not  only  the  Leningrad  audience,  but  the 
Seattle  audience,  was  rigged,  since  I  spied  a 
credit  for  an  "audience  selection  "  service  on 
the  American  side.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the 
service  screened  out  any  Americans  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  U.S.8.R..  since  none  of 
the  U.S.  participants  seemed  to  recognize 
the  Soviet  speeches  for  the  boiler-plate  they 
were. 

My  favorite  Soviet  speakers  were  two 
pretty  young  women.  One,  an  Aeroflot  hos- 
tess, said.  '"Our  government  has  sworn  never 
to  attack  a  foreign  country.  How  could  you 
not  trust  a  government  like  that?"  But  no 
American  said,  "How  about  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia.  Afghanistan?"  Another 
Soviet  woman  said,  what  do  you  mean  the 
Soviet  Union  doesn't  allow  protest  meet- 
ings?"' Why,  I  myself  took  part  in  a  protest 
meeting  against  militarization.  And  I  fully 
agree  with  the  policy  of  our  Government 
(meaning  she  was  protesting  militarization 
In  other  countries)."" 

The  booby  prize,  I'm  afraid,  goes  to  an 
American  woman,  who.  after  listening  to 


two  hours  of  official  Soviet  policy  from  Len- 
ingrad "citizens.""  said.  "I  a^  the  major  dif- 
ferences are  between  our  governments  and 
not  the  people  sitting  in  these  audiences  .  .  . 
It  Is  up  to  us  to  let  our  governments  know 
.  .  .  our  priorities." 

If  Phil  Donahue"s  Citizens'  Summit  did 
anything  to  foster  the  preposterous  notion 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever  allow  ordinary,  pri- 
vate citizens  to  participate  In  and  express 
themselves  freely  at  any  such  summit,  he 
has  shamelessly  misled  the  American  people 
as  to  the  nature  of  Soviet  -society. 

I  have  wondered  for  I  some  years  now 
whether  Phil  Donahue  is  Just  a  well-mean- 
ing policial  Idiot  or  whether  he  knows  what 
he's  up  to.  The  credlU  at  the  end  of  his 
"summit"'  program  were  therefore  not  with- 
out Interest.  Listed  as  either  "consultants"" 
or  "supporting "  foundations  were:  Cora 
Weiss,  the  Samuel  Rubin  Foundation,  the 
Ruth  Mott  Fund.  Stephen  F.  Cohen.  Roger 
Fisher,  Seweryn  Blaler.  and  J.K,  Galbralth. 
Most  of  these  people  or  foundations  are 
quite  notorious  for  holding  views  which, 
shall  I  say,  parallel  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  I  saw  these  names  I  won't  say 
I  heard  a  click.  I  don't  suppose  many  of  you 
have  heard  the  sound  of  a  16-lnch  shell 
belng,slammed  Into  the  breech  In  the  gun 
turret  of  a  ship  of  the  line.  That's  what  It 
sounded  like. 


HAIL  AND  FAREWELL-WITH 
LOVE 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  felt  that  the  farm  bill  as  we  contin- 
ued current  policies  and  simply  low- 
ered support  prices  was  not  the  answer 
to  our  current  program.  Today  many 
of  us  are  Introducing  a  farm  bill  which 
will  get  the  Income  for  farmers  from  . 
the  market  rather  than  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  do  something  about  the 
severe  credit  problem  that  those 
people  face. 

While  I  am  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  I  announced  that  I  would  not 
run  for  reelection.  And  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  my  many, 
many  colleagues  for  the  wonderful 
friendship  that  they  havr'Shown  me 
and  the  great,  great  way  that  they 
have  treated  me  as  long  as  I  have  been 
here. 

I  would  like  to  read  one  sentence 
from  that  announcement: 

We  are  thankful  for  our  friends  In  the 
Congress.  Contrary  to  the  general  percep- 
tion we  have  found  among  them  some  of  the 
finest  people  we  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  comes  from  my 
heart.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  great  I 
think  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
are.  I  only  wish  the  American  people 
realize  the  dedication,  the  competen- 
cy, and  the  sincere  effort  that  so  many 
Members  of  this  body  put  forth  in  an 
effort  to  truly  serve  their  constituen- 
cies. It  is  a  real  honor  to  serve  with  so 
many  of  you  colleagues,  and  I  certaln- 
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ly  wish  you  well  after  the  end  of  this 
year  as  we  leave  the  Congress. 
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PRESIDENT  CALLS  FOR  CONTIN- 
UED INCREASED  MILITARY 
SPENDINO-POLL  SHOWS  59 
PERCENT  OP  AMERICANS 
FAVOR  CUTTING  DEFENSE 
SPENDING 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  throw- 
ing more  billions  of  dollars  at  an  al- 
ready bloated  military  budget  is  like 
putting  a  second  scoop  of  whipped 
cream  on  our  ice  cream  sundae— we 
really  don't  need  it. 

Mr.  President,  you  had  to  take  your 
campaign  for  continued  massive  mili- 
tary spending  to  the  American  people 
because  the  latest  polls  show  that  59 
percent  of  Americans  believe  that  the 
military  budget  is  unreasonable  and 
should  be  cut  to  help  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. FiftiMmne  percent  of  Americans 
know  that  military  spending  has  in- 
creased 119  percent  in  5  years  and 
they  oppose  further  increases  for 
three  additional  reasons:  First,  the  nu- 
clear capability  we  already  have  to  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union  many  times 
over,  second,  the  scandals  of  overpric- 
ing, cost  ovemms.  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse  at  the  Pentagon;  and  third,  the 
deeply  held  feeling  that  national  secu- 
rity also  depends  upon  educating  our 
young,  housing  our  homeless,  helping 
our  small  businesses,  our  cities,  and 
our  farmers. 
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I  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  I  believe  they  will  sup- 
port a  reasonable  defense  budget,  but 
they  will  not  support  a  bloated  one. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  OF  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  a  number  of  years,  now, 
we  have  heard  warnings  about  the  ill 
effects  of  various  foods  and  how,  in 
order  to  dtay  healthy,  we  should  avoid 
them.  Recently,  researchers  have  been 
offering  us  more  positive  findings 
which  suggest  that  we  should  consume 
more  of  certain  foods  to  maintain  our 
•good  health.  Frankly.  I  believe  this 
positive  approach  is  a  much  more  ef- 
fective one  that  should  lead  to  health- 
ier food  consumption. 

Today.  I  wish  to  share  with  the 
House  recent  reports  on  the  role  of 
calcium  in  the  diet.  My  interest  in  this 
is  not  only  as  a  physician,  but  also  as  a 
Member  whose  district  includes  a  good 
deal  of  dairy  farming.  I  am  particular- 
ly pleased  that  this  Industry,  which 


has  suffered  in  the  past  from  criticism 
of  its  products,  can  again  trumpet  the 
beneficial  aspects  of  dairy  product 
consumption.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
spoke  at  the  Georgia  Milk  Producers' 
Association's  annual  meeting  last  week 
about  this  very  subject. 

Studies  in  the  British  medical  jour- 
nal. Lancet,  reveal  that  men  who  regu- 
larly consumed  milk  have  a  lower  rate 
of  colon  cancer  than  those  who  are 
not  milk  drinkers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  rate  was  almost  three  times  higher 
for  the  nonmilk  drinkers.  The  re 
searchers  believe  that  this  is  due  to 
the  binding  of  calcium  with  carcino- 
gens and  converting  them  to  com- 
pounds that  can  be  excreted  harmless- 
ly. 

Another  series  of  studies  deal  with 
the  relationship  of  calcium  to  hyper- 
tension. This  research  documents  the 
contribution  of  higher  calcium  inUke 
to  lower  blood  pressure.  In  fact,  pre- 
liminary studies  support  the  use  of  di- 
etary calcium  supplementation  as  an 
effective  nonpharmacologic  means  of 
reducing  blood  pressure  in  some  pa- 
tients. 

Finally,  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
researchers  on  osteoporosis,  a  degener- 
ative disease  of  the  bones  in  the  elder- 
ly, particularly  women,  believe  that 
chronically  low  calcium  and  vitamin  D 
intake  is  a  major  factor  behind  the 
current  epidemic  of  cases.  The  typical 
adult  woman  in  our  country  consumes 
less  than  half  of  the  recommended 
daily  allowance.  While  increasing  the 
consumption  of  calcium  and  vitamin  D 
in  the  diet  will  not  cure  this  condition, 
it  will  slow  down  the  rate  of  bone  mass 
loss. 

I  find  these  studies'  results  very  en- 
couraging. We  may  very  well  have  the 
opportunity  to  deal  ever  more  effec- 
tively with  diseases,  which  were  previ- 
ously thought  to  be  treatable  only 
with  drugs,  through  our  diet.  Milk  and 
other  dairy  products  can  provide  us 
with  the  calcium  that  at  least  some  of 
our  population  can  use  in  helping  to 
avoid  the  greatest  killers  in  our  socie- 
ty—cancer and  hypertension.  Al- 
though diet  may  not  be  an  effective 
method  for  everyone,  good  nutrition, 
along  with  exercise,  and  stress  reduc- 
tion, can  be  very  helpful  to  many 
Americans  who  are  concerned  at>out 
their  health  status. 


President  Reagan,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Congress 
are  wrong.  Lowering  wheat  loan  rates 
from  $3  to  $2.40  does  not  only  hurt 
farmers,  it  is  costing  the  U.S.  Treasury 
more.  The  60-cent  reduction  in  world 
wheat  prices  will  cost  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury this  year  $1,200  million. 

This  notion  that  lower  farm  prices 
will  help  American  agriculture  get  out 
of  debt  is  a  farce  and  a  sham. 

Our  bill  has  the  proper  formula  for 
recovery.  Raise  farm  prices;  reduce  in- 
terest rates  to  farmers  in  trouble; 
lower  production;  lower  the  surplus; 
reduce  Treasury  costs;  and  restore 
farm  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  encourage  my 
colleagues  and  the  congressional  lead- 
ership to  help  us  move  this  bill,  before 
the  bam  door  closes  on  thousands  of 
America's  farmers. 


EMERGENCY  FARM  INCOME 
AND  CREDIT  BILL  OF  1986 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  introducing 
the  emergency  farm  income  and  credit 
bill  of  1986.  This  bill  has  new  hope  for 
America's  agriculture  by  raising  farm 
prices,  not  driving  them  downward  as 
last  year's  farm  bill  did. 


ALLEGED  SOVIET  MILITARY 
SUPERIORITY 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  night  the  President,  in  a  word, 
tried  to  scare  the  American  people  and 
this  Congress.  Alleged  Soviet  military 
superiority,  that  was  the  linchpin  of 
his  argument  for  an  8-percent  increase 
in  defense  expenditures. 

In  1982.  President  Ford's  Secretary 
of  Defense  Schlesinger  said.  "Superi- 
ority is  very  difficult  to  measure." 

Just  last  night,  a  senior  administra- 
tion official,  in  briefing  the  press 
before  the  President's  speech,  when 
asked  about  alleged  superiority  of  the 
Soviets  said.  'It'p  a  very  close  call  and 
an  overall  assessment  is  difficult,  but 
the  two  sides  are  very  close." 

In  1982,  when  Joint  Chief  of  Staff 
head  General  Vessey  was  asked  about 
this  alleged  superiority,  he  said  this: 
"overall  would  I  trade  with  Marshal 
Ogarkov?  Not  on  your  life." 

The  President  said  last  night  "if  our 
country  is  going  to  have  a  useful 
debate  on  national  security,  we  have 
to  get  beyond  thcdrumbeat  of  propa- 
ganda and  put  the  facts  on  the  table." 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  urge 
you  on  defense  issues  to  practice  what 
you  preach.  We  need  a  strong  defense. 
The  fact  is  that  we  now  have  one. 


WE  NEED  AN  ALTERNATIVE 
FARM  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one 
thing  has  become  evident,  it  is  that 
there  is  not  support  for  the  recently 
passed  farm  bill  out  in  farm  country. 


At  meeting  after  meeting  in  my  dis- 
trict, when  I  ask  for  a  show  of  hands 
among  farmers  as  to  who  feels  that  we 
have  a  pretty  good  farm  bill  now  in 
place,  no  one  ever  raises  their  hand. 

Farmers  have  concluded,  as  many  of 
us  in  Congress  have  concluded,  that 
the  current  farm  bill  will  do  little,  if 
anything,  to  reduce  the  surplus  or  to 
bring  commodity  prices  back  up.  We 
need  an  alternative  farm  program,  es- 
pecially in  light  of  the  fact  that  all 
Federal  programs,  including  agricul- 
ture, will  be  called  upon  this  year  to 
take  additional  budget  cuts. 

Today  I  and  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  introduced  an  alternative  farm 
program  that  will  help  farmers  get  a 
decent  price  from  the  market.  It  will 
provide  for  a  $3.50  price  for  com  and 
$5  for  wheat.  It  would  also  provide  for 
a  marketing  loan  provision  that  would 
help  to  keep  our  grain  competitive  in 
world  markets.  But  most  Importantly, 
it  would  save  at  least  $1  billion  in  farm 
program  spending  in  fiscal  year  1987 
and  billions  more  as  time  goes  by. 
That  is  a  combination,  a  better  price 
for  farmers  and  lower  cost  to  the 
Treasury,  that  .this  Congress  cannot 
reject. 


today  are  making  fiah  a  prominent 
part  of  their  dieU.  My  legislation 
would  direct  the  FDA  to  produce  that 
critical  public  health  information. 
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CONTAMINATION  OF  SANTA 

MONICA  BAY 
(Mr.   LEVINE   of   Calif omia   asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  along  with  Chairman 
Henry  Waxman,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  direct  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
health  effects  of  toxic  contamination 
of  fish  in  Santa  Monica  Bay. 

Por  years,  Santa  Monica  Bay  has 
been  the  dumping  ground  for  DDT. 
PCB's,  oil  refinery  byproducts,  raw 
sewage  and  other  pollutants.  Although 
private  studies  have  shown  some  fish 
to  be  highly  contaminated,  the  Feder- 
al Government  has  not  been  nearly  as 
vigilant  as  it  should  have  been  In  In- 
forming the  public  of  possible  health 
risks  from  consuming  the  fish. 

My  legislation  would  instruct  the 
FDA  to  assess  the  level  of  contamina- 
tion of  edible  fish  caught  In  the  bay 
and  surrounding  waters;  determine  the 
rate  of  consumption  of  contaminated 
fish  from  the  bay  and  surrounding 
commimitles;  and.  evaluate  the  health 
risks  associated  with  the  consumption 
of  such  contaminated  fish.  The  PDA 
would  be  required  to  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  Congress  within  6  months 
of  the  bill's  enactment. 

Santa  Monica  beaches  are  the  most 
heavily  used  recreational  beaches  In 
the  country.  Everyone  who  lives  near 
or  visits  the  SanU  Monica  Bay  area 
has  the  right  to  know  the  health  im- 
plications of  eating  bay  fish,  particu- 
larly  since   more   and   more   people 


WE  NEED  A  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  PETITION  NOW 

(Mr.  LUKEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  the  White  House  re- 
ceived a  recommendation  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  approve  a 
national  security  petition  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  survival  of  a  vibrant  do- 
mestic machine-tool  industry. 

Three  years  ago,  the  machine  tool 
industry  filed  a  petition  under  the  na- 
tional security  section  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  to  limit  imports  of  ma- 
chine tools  to  a  level  that  would 
permit  our  American  machine-tool 
builders  to  survive  against  competitors 
that  have  targeted  our  most  basic  In- 
dustry. This  section  of  the  trade  laws 
is  designed  specifically  to  assure  that 
In  times  of  emergency  there  would  be 
a  healthy  industry  to  turn  out  the 
weapons  and  materials  we  need  for  the 
national  defense.  No  industry  could  be 
more  basic  to  our  defense  capability 
than  the  machine-tool  industry,  since 
these  tools  are  used  to  produce  every 
gun.  tank.  ship,  and  aircraft. 

At  the  time  the  industry  filed  lu  pe- 
tition, Imports  accounted  for  27  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  all  machine  tools 
purchased  In  this  country.  That  statis- 
tic was  alarming  enough  to  convince 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Baldrldge  to 
recommend  that  the  President  ap- 
prove a  plan  to  limit  this  import  pene- 
tration. Yet  now,  3  years  after  the  pe- 
tition was  filed,  and  2  years  after  It 
was  placed  on  the  President's  desk,  we 
can't  even  get  a  decision  out  of  the 
White  House,  despite  the  fact  that 
penetration  by  imports  has  grown  to 
more  than  45  percent. 

While  we  sit  on  our  hands,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  recognizing  the  strategic  sig- 
nificance of  this  Industry.  Yesterday's 
Washington  Post  reports  that  in  his 
first  speech  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Soviet  Communmlst  Party,  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  proposed  "pumping  200  bil- 
lion rubles— $270  biUlon-into  the 
Soviet  machine-tool  Industry  between 
now  and  1990. " 

It's  time  to  act.  During  consideration 
of  the  Trade  Law  Modernization  Act, 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
passed  a  requirement  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  within  90  days  of  receiving 
a  recommendation  to  approve  a  na- 
tional security  petition.  But  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  to  wait  for  this  leg- 
islation to  be  enacted  to  end  this  dan- 
gerous delay.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
WAR 

(Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio  asked  and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  evening  the  President  gave  one  of 
his  many  speeches  on  defense.  He 
spoke  about  a  secure  world  and  a 
secure  America. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  acknowl- 
edge what  the  President  calls  for  Is 
needed  and  necessary,  but  what  he 
fails  to  acknowledge  Is  you  cannot 
have  a  first-rate  military  If  you  have  a 
third-rate  economy.  And  when.  In  fact, 
was  the  last  time  the  President  gave  a 
speech  about  another  war  that  ii 
brewing  In  the  world,  the  Internation- 
al trade  war? 

The  President  said  that  we  have  al- 
ready taken  actions  to  counter  unfair 
training  practices  and  to  pry  open 
closed  foreign  markets.  But  the  facU 
speak  stark  contrast  to  the  President's 
rhetoric. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  recently  released  the 
facts  for  198&  In  which  we  had  a  $148 
billion  trade  deficit,  breaking  the  pre- 
vious year's  record.  And  in  northern 
Ohio  alone,  an  estimated  40.000  work- 
ers have  lost  their  Jobs  Just  due  to  the 
hemorrhaging  trade  deficit.  Unem- 
ployment Is  up.  more  than  double  the 
national  average.  In  parts  of  my  dis- 
trict. 

Yes,  there  Is  Indeed,  a  different  kind 
of  war  that  is  going  on  in  Angola  or 
Nicaragua  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  which  we  will  speak  about  on 
this  floor,  too,  but  there  is  another 
war,  and  the  casualties  are  found  In 
northern  Ohio  from  an  International 
trade  war  that  bums  out  of  control 
while  the  Reagan  administration  fid- 
dles. 

We  must  act  now  to  attack  this  ever- 
Increasing  trade  deficit.  American  jobs 
should  be  our  top  priority,  not  our  top 
export. 


CONGRESSMAN    LEE    HAMILTON 
ON   THE    ROLE    OF   CONGRESS 

IN  INTELLIGENCE  OVERSIGHT 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 12  edition  of  the  Baltimore  Bun 
carried  an  article  written  by  Congress- 
man Ln  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  entitled  "Congress,  the 
CIA,  and  the  Year  of  the  Spy." 

In  hU  article.  Chairman  Hamilton 
makes  a  convincing  case  for  congres- 
sional  oversight   of   our   intelligence 
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agencies.  That  is  a  point  of  view  with 
which  I  am  in  total  agreement.  Intelli- 
gence needs  oversight.  Oversight 
which  is  sensitive  to  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  of  intelligence  work,  and  the 
need  for  secrecy  in  it.  but  oversight 
which  is  nonetheless  independent.  The 
Intelligence  Committee  which  serves 
this  House  has.  I  believe,  fashioned  a 
record  of  good,  honest  inquiry,  good 
security  and,  in  my  opinion,  good  judg- 
ment. That  record  and  that  commit- 
tee, have  served  the  best  interests  of 
this  body,  the  intelligence  agencies, 
and  'the  Nation. 

As  Chairman  Hamilton  notes,  the 
job  of  Congress  is  to  provide  the  intel- 
ligence community  the  resources  "able 
to  give  the  right  person  the  right  in- 
formation at  the  right  time,  and  to 
offer  the  President  the  advice  of  an  in- 
dependent, but  supportive,  partner." 
Under  his  leadership  the  House  Intel- 
ligence Committee  is  performing  that 
vital  function.  I  want  to  include  Mr. 
Hamilton's  thoughtful  article  on  this 
subject  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Feb.  12.  1986] 

Congress,  the  CIA.  and  the  Yeah  op  the 
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(By  Lee  H.  Hamilton) 
Washington.— 1985  was  •the  year  of  the 
spy"  to  Newsweek  magazine  and  may  be  re- 
membered as  the  -year  of  the  press"  by  the 
intelligence  community.  Espionage  cases, 
two-way  defectors,  leaks,  and  charges  about 
the  quality  of  intelligence  and  its  congres- 
sional oversight  have  brought  on  singular 
public  scrutiny. 

The  debate  on  intelligence  goes  on  amidst 
this  scrutiny.  It  is  a  debate  our  democratic 
and  open  society  makes  unique  and  unique- 
ly difficult.  Most  of  us  believe  that  secreU 
must  be  kept  and  that  good  intelligence  is 
essential  to  national  security,  but  we  also 
think  that  intelligence  agencies  must  be 
watched  to  improve  their  perfonnance  and 
to  prevent  abuse. 

Since  1976,  the  task  of  keeping  an  eye  on 
these  agencies  has  been  given  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Intelligence  Committees.  The 
oversight  committees  try  to  decipher  the 
world  of  intelligence— to  know  its  goals, 
sources,  and  methods,  and  to  keep  it  operat- 
ing within  agreed  limits.  These  committees 
alone  review  the  intelligence  activities  of 
the  executive  branch.  Because  their  over- 
sight is  exclusive,  it  must  be  thorough. 

The  committees  have  the  near-impossible 
task  of  trying  to  satisfy  a  public  hunger  for 
information  about  the  government's  secret 
activities  while  respecting  the  executive 
branch's  desire  that  each  secret  shared  with 
the  committees  should  remain  so.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  House  Intelligence  Conunittee 
in  this  regard  has  been  to  say  little  to  the 
press  or  to  our  colleagues  about  Ils  work,  al- 
though any  member  may  ask  to  review  com- 
mittee documents  at  any  time  he  chooses. 

This  is  a  frustrating  compromise,  because 
neither  the  press  nor  our  colleagues  can  be 
expected  to  trust  the  committee's  judgment 
in  the  absence  of  extensive  public  debate  on 
behalf  of  its  recommendations. 

Lately,  this  task  of  legislative  review  has 
become  more  difficult.  In  a  recent  public 
letter  to  Senator  David  Durenberger  of  Min- 
nesou,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelligence 


Committee,  central  intelligence  director 
William  Casey  asserted  that  this  process 
"has  gone  seriously  awry. "  Mr.  Casey  sug- 
gests intelligence  oversight  cannot  be  con- 
ducted well  If  conducted  publicly. 

While  aspects  of  the  directors  concerns 
are  understandable,  I  do  not  share  his  Judg- 
ment that  the  process  has  gone  awry. 

Although  it  is  not  always  evident  to  the 
public,  the  intelligence  committees  have 
been  struggling  with  spy  cases  and  the 
other  security  problems  that  beset  the  intel- 
ligence community.  They  have  significantly 
increased  counterintelligence  funding  and 
personnel  in  the  last  six  years,  and  arr  re- 
viewing in  detail  each  of  the  spy  cases  and 
attempting  to  learn  from  them. 

The  House  committee  has  also  reviewed 
its  own  security  procedures  and  ijersonnel 
practices  to  ensure  they  continue  to  match 
intelligence  community  standards.  The  size 
of  the  committees  is  kept  small,  and  the 
members  are  chosen  by  the  congressional 
leadership  with  great  care.  While  there 
have  been  no  documented  leaks  of  classified 
information  from  the  intelligence  oversight 
committees,  any  secrrity  system  can  bear 
improvement.  A  security  review  for  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  is  warranted. 

In  addition  to  security,  the  committees 
have  an  important  role  in  improving  the 
performance  and  product  of  the  intelligence 
conuniuiity.  They  can  stimulate  support  for 
specific  intelligence-gathering  and  analysis 
activities,  and  can  assure  that  intelligence 
agencies  are  sufficiently  funded  for  their 
tasks.  They  burrow  deeply  into  arcane  budg- 
ets and  operations,  and  few  of  the  details 
they  hear  behind  closed  doors  can  be  dis- 
closed. The  committees'  overall  judgments, 
however,  and  the  general  outline  of  their 
debates  can  and  should  be  made  public.  This 
aspect  of  public  disclosure  can  be  helpful  in 
shaping  better  policy. 

Within  the  committees,  there  is  strong  bi- 
partisan backing  j'or  the  intelligence  com- 
munity's basic  mission.  But  what  the  intelli- 
gence committees  cannot  do  is  riesolve  in  se- 
crecy hotly  debated  foreign  policy  issues 
which  concern  many  Americans  and  are 
properly  addressed  by  the  Congress  as  a 
whole. 

Nicaragua,  the  subject  of  so  many  recent 
congressional  battles.  Is  one  obvious  exam- 
ple. Angola  may  be  another.  The  intelli- 
gence committees  rarely  want  to  get  into  a 
public  dispute  with  the  administration. 
However,  this  cannot  be  avoided  on  conten- 
tious foreign  policy  issues  related  only  in 
part  to  intelligence  activities. 

There  is  a  committee  consensus  that  we 
have  excellent  intelligence  services,  support- 
ed by  dedicated,  skilled,  and  patriotic  pro- 
fessionals. We  also  believe  they  can  be 
better.  We  want  a  cost-effective  and  respon- 
sible intelligence  community,  mindful  of  the 
privacy  of  our  own  citizens,  and  able  to  give 
the  right  person  the  right  information  at 
the  right  time. 

The  job  of  Congress  Is  to  provide  adequate 
resources  to  meet  that  goal,  and  to  offer  the 
president  the  advice  of  an  independent,  but 
supportive,  partner.  In  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  we  have  the  opportunity  and 
responsibility  to  do  this  work  together. 


privileged   report   (H.   Rept.   No.   99- 
462). 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Proceedings  Against  Ralph  Bernstein  and 
Joseph  Bernstein 

(Mr.  Fascell,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  submitted  the  following 
report  together  with  separate,  additional, 
and  dissenting  views) 


AGAINST    RALPH 
AND         JOSEPH 


PROCEEDINGS 

BERNSTEIN 

BERNSTEIN ' 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  I  call  up  a 


IHTKODOCTION 

In  closed  hearings  on  December  11  and  12, 
1985,  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacif- 
ic Affairs  questioned  two  witnesses,  Ralph 
Bernstein,  a  nonlawyer  who  works  exten- 
sively in  real  esute  investment,  and  his 
brother  Joseph  Bernstein,  a  lawyer  who  as- 
sists with  that  investment.  The  questions 
concerned  Investment  work  allegedly  per- 
formed by  them  orf  behalf  of  President  Fer- 
dinand Marcos  (rf  the  Philippines  and  his 
wife,  Imelda  J^rcos.  That  subcommittee 
was  pursuing  allegations  of  vast  holdings  by 
the  Marcoses  in  the  United  States,  part  of  a 
flight  of  capital  from  the  Philippines  that 
has  been  reportedly  estimated  at  over  $10 
billion  in  recent  years.  Such  investments 
would  have  serious  implications  for  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  and  the  U.S.  aid  program  for  the 
Philippines. 

The  two  witnesses,  alleged  to  be  at  the 
center  of  a  web  of  dummy  corporations 
shielding  the  Marcos'  holdings,  firmly  re- 
fused to  answer  the  subconunlttee's  ques- 
tions about  their  Investment  work,  or  even 
to  state  whether  they  knew  or  had  met  the 
Marcoses.  Their  refusals  to  answer  denied 
the  subcommittee  information  that  Is  cru- 
cial to  Its  Investigation. 

Ralph  and  Joseph  Bernstein  presented  a 
number  of  legal  claims,  chief  among  which 
was  the  assertion  that  they  could  not  give 
information  on  any  relationship  between 
them  and  the  Marcoses  because  of  attorney- 
client  privilege.  The  sul)committee  gave 
these  claims  every  possible  consideration. 
Its  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
heard  the  counsel  for  the  witnesses  infor- 
mally, and  the  subcommittee  reviewed  their 
legal  memoranda  carefully.  In  its  executive 
session  hearings,  it  heard  repeated  oral 
presentations  on  the  witnesses'  behalf  over 
a  2-day  span.  After  due  consideration,  the 
subcommittee  overruled  these  claims,  and, 
when  the  witnesses  continued  their  resist- 
ance, held  the  witnesses  to  be  in  contempt 
of  Congress,  based  on  the  legal  advice  of  the 
general  counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
and  the  minority  counsel  of  the  House,  that 
the  claims  were  without  merit. 

For  the  House  of  Representatives  not  to 
pursue  all  legal  steps  to  vindicate  its  right 
to  this  Information  would  undermine  severe- 
ly this  investigation  of  the  Marcos'  hold- 
ings. More  important,  it  would  cast  grave 
doubt  on  the  credibility  of,  and  precedents 
for,  other  House  Investigations.  Accordingly, 
the  subcommittee  voted  to  report  the  con- 
tempts to  the  committee,  and  the  commit- 
tee voted  to  report  to  the  House  a  contempt 
resolution  for  the  Bemsteins.  Upon  adop- 
tion by  the  House,  the  resolution  would 
direct  the  Speaker  to  turn  the  matter  over 
to  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  prosecution  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statutory  provision  for 
contempt  of  Congress,  2  U.S.C.  section  192. 
That  offense  carries  a  maximum  sentence  of 
1  year  in  prison,  plus  fines. 


tton  of  allegations  of  major  InvestmenU  by 
Philippines  President  Ferdinand  Marcos 
and  his  wife,  Imelda  Marcos,  in  real  esUte 
in  the  United  SUtes.  This  investigation  fol- 
lows the  strong  Interest  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  committee  in  the  Philippines,  mani- 
fested in  the  course  of  consideration  of  for- 
eign aid  legislation,  other  kinds  of  legisla- 
tion, and  oversight  regarding  the  Philip- 
pines generally  In  recent  years.  Concerning 
foreign  aid,  each  year  the  subcommittee  has 
conducted  in-depth  oversight  of  the  matters 
concerning  the  Philippines.'  Key  aspects  of 
the  most  recent  foreign  aid  bill  relating  to 
the  Philippines  developed  from  the  provi- 
sions reported  by  the  subcommittee  and 
committee,  as  reflected  by  the  committee 
report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  the  con- 
ference report  on  that  bIU.« 

Last  year's  foreign  aid  bill  included  a  spe- 
cific provision,  section  901(a)  t99  Stat.  266], 
Unking  future  foreign  aid  to  the  Philippines 
with  progress  toward  a  number  of  specified 
goals.  The  provision  stated  that  "the  Con- 
gress affirms  iU  intention  to  grant  future 
aid  to  the  Philippines  according  to  the  de- 
termmation  of  the  Congress  that  •  •  •  suffi- 
cient progress  Is  made  by  the  Government 
of  the  Philippines"  toward  a  number  of 
goals,  one  of  which  was  "implementing 
structural  economic  reforms  and  a  strength- 
ening of  the  private  sector.  Including  elimi- 
nation of  corruption  and  monopolies.  •  •  *" 
To  implement  that  provision,  section  901(c) 
[99  Stat.  267]  provided: 

"Congressional  oversight— The  Congress, 
in  determining  future  aid  levels  for  the  Phil- 
ippines, will  take  into  account  not  only  our 
military  bases  agreement  with  that  country, 
but  also  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives 
and  goals  specified  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
have  been  Implemented.  •  •  *" 
Thus,  the  legislation  required  that  congres- 
sional oversight  be  conducted  to  provide  the 
Information  necessary  regarding  the  Philip- 
pines for  future  foreign  aid  legislation. 

Not  only  the  American  aid  program,  but 
also  other  Important  legislation  has  devel- 
oped from  the  congressional  interest  in  the 
Philippines.'  Besides  the  Investigations  and 


oversight  In  connection  with  the  aforemen- 
tioned hearings,  reports,  bills,  and  concur- 
rent resolutions,  the  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee have  employed  a  variety  of  other 
oversight  efforts  regarding  the  Philippines.* 
Concerns  which  have  played  an  Important 
part  in  these  legislative  and  oversight  pro- 
ceedings have  been  addressed  by  the  sub- 
committee chairman  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions,* particularly  as  they  may  tend  to 
affect  the  larger  movement  of  events  In  the 
Philippines  and  relations  between  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  United  SUtes.* 

ALLXOATIONS  REGARDING  THE  MAXCOl' 
HOLDINGS 

The  particular  allegationi  currently  under 
investigation  have  been  reported  In  articles 
In  a  number  of  publications,  Including  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  Washington  Post,  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  and  the  Village  Voice.  The  articles 
were  reprinted  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
131  Cong.  Rec.  S18126-15143  (dally  ed,  Nov. 
7,  1985),  In  connection  with  a  proposed  con- 
current resolution  regarding  elections  in  the 
Philippines  and  were  made  part  of  the  hear- 
ing record  of  this  current  Investigation.  The 
alleged  investments.  If  substantiated,  have 
major  Implications  for  American  policy. 

At  this  stage,  the  subcommittee  has  not 
resolved  the  truth  of  the  allegations  or  their 
Implications— in  fact,  the  very  point  of  this 
contempt  report  Is  that  the  witnesses'  recal- 
citrance has  denied  Congress  Information  of 
great  importance  regarding  those  allega- 
tions. However,  the  subcommittee  has  com- 
piled a  sufficient  record  to  conclude  that 
these  witnesses  do  have  Invaluable  Informa- 


Pacts,  Background,  and  Chronology 
congressional  interest  in  the  philippines 
The  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  has  been  conducting  an  Investlga- 


'  See  Foreign  Assistance  Legislation  for  Fiscal 
Year  198S  (Pan  S):  Hearings  and  Markup  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  98th 
Cong..  2d  sess.  18-23.  93-94.  124-25.  325-80  and  else- 
where passim  ( 1984 ):  Foreign  Assistance  Legislation 
for  Fiscal  Years  1986-87  (Part  5):  Hearings  and 
Markup  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  99th  Cong..  Ist  sess.  XXXVI-XXXIX.  4-5. 
11-15.  87-89.  98-101.  124-25.  455-536.  541-647  and 
elsewhere  passim  (1985). 

"  International  Security  and  Oevolopment  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1985.  H.  Rept.  No.  34.  99th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.  100-01  (1986)  (committee  report);  Internation- 
al Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985.  H.  Rept.  No.  237.  99th  Cong..  1st  sess.  151-52 
(1985)  (conference  report). 

» For  example,  in  1983.  the  Congress  adopted  H. 
Con  Res.  187.  98th  Cong..  1st  sess..  calling  for  an 
Impartial  Investigation  of  the  assassination  of  Ben- 
Igno  Aquino.  See  The  Consequences  of  the  Aquino 
Assassination:  Hearing  and  Markup  Before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  lis  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.  98th  Cong.. 
1st  sess..  (1984). 

In  November  1986.  the  Congress  adopted  H.  Con. 
Res.  232.  99th  Cong..  Isl  Sess..  a  bipartisan  and  bi- 
cameral resolution  twhlchj  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Importance  of 
bringing  about  a  restoration  of  democracy  In  the 
Philippines."  131  Cong.  Rec.  H102O9  (dally  ed.  Nov. 
14,  1985)  (Representative  Solarz).  As  two  of  Its 
predicates,  H.  Con.  Res.  232  declared  that  "the 
Philippines  Is  of  viul  Importance  to  U.S.  security" 
and  that  "the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  Is  experi- 
encing serious  political,   economic,  and  security 


problems  which  directly  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  country.  •  *  •"  131  Cong.  Rec.  Hl02n  (dally  ed. 
Nov.  14, 1085). 

<  For  example.  In  response  to  the  committee's  In- 
terest, the  Comptroller  General  compiled  an  In- 
depth  report.  "Economic  Support  Fund  Assistance 
to  the  Philippines."  OAO/NSIAD-84-44  (1984).  A 
number  of  staff  and  Member  studies  have  also  been 
conducted  on  various  aspects  of  Philippine  affairs. 
Among  the  many  Issues  explored  In  legislative  and 
oversight  proceedings  have  been  allegations  con- 
cerning corruption  and  the  flight  of  capital  from 
the  Philippines,  See.  e.g..  Foreign  Assistance  Legis- 
lation for  Fiscal  Years  1986-87  (Part  5):  Hearings 
and  Markup  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  99lh  Cong..  1st  sess.  835  (1988)  (testi- 
mony by  Hon.  Paul  D.  Wolfowltz.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  East  Asian  Affairs  and  by  Hon. 
Charles  W.  Oreenleaf,  Jr..  Aulstant  Administrator. 
Bureau  for  Asia.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. In  response  to  Inquiry  by  Representative 
Solan  concerning  caplUI  flight  from  the  Philip- 
pines). 

'  For  example,  as  published  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  Represenutlve  Solara  has  written: 

President  Marcos"  power  base  has  now  shrunk  to 
the  point  where  his  support  Is  largely  restricted  to 
his  own  family,  a  handful  of  close  associates,  and  a 
few  favored  military  and  political  appointees.  The 
vlrltujally  complete  collapse  of  confidence  In  his 
regime  can  be  traced  to  several  factors.  A  principal 
cause  has  been  the  system  of  "crony  capitalism'"  he 
has  established  to  enrich  his  political  allies.  Per- 
fecting the  art  of  politically  connected  plunder  to  a 
degree  undreamed  of  by  President  Mobutu  of  Zaire 
and  other  expert  practitioners  of  the  trade.  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos  and  his  associates  have  directed  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  critical  development  needs  for 
their  private  purposes. 

131  Cong.  Rec.  E1888  (dally  ed.  Apr.  23.  1986)  (re- 
printing article  by  Representative  Solars). 

•  "To  a  very  large  extent  It  Is  the  decline  In  the 
economy  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  growing 
llmlpoverlshment  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines, 
which  Is  a  significant  source  of  strength  for  the 
Communist-dominated  challenge  to  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country.  •  •  •"" 

131  Cong.  Rec.  HS283  (dally  ed.  July  0.  1085) 
(statement  by  Representative  Solan  during  floor 
debate  on  foreign  aid  bill). 


tlon  to  provldr  regarding  the  allegationi 
concerning  the  Marcos'  holdings  and,  thus, 
a  discussion  of  the  allegations  Is  essential  to 
understanding  what  the  subcommittee 
sought  and  why  It  sought  It. 

The  allegations  are,  first,  that  the  Mar- 
coses have  acquired— directly  or  Indirectly— 
a  number  of  highly  expensive  real  esUte 
properties  In  the  United  States,  which  are 
controlled  through  a  web  of  corporations.  A 
New  York  Times  article  of  August  14,  1986. 
reprinted  In  131  Cong.  Rec.  816133  (dally 
ed.  Nov.  7,  1986),  reporting  on  an  Impeach- 
ment complaint  filed  In  the  Philippines 
against  President  Marcos,  deUUed  some  of 
the  allegations; 

"The  complaint  listed  a  dozen  properties 
that,  the  opposition  says,  are  owned  by  the 
Marcos  family,  either  directly  or  by  proxies. 
The  property  list  was  a  mixture  of  previous 
allegations  and  new  ones.  The  Government 
has  denied  that  President  Marcos  and  his 
wife,  Imelda,  have  any  sizable  InvestmenU 
ouUlde  (the]  Philippines. 

The  complaint  charged,  for  example, 
that  In  1981.  Mrs.  Marcos  bought  lh»  Crown 
Building  in  Manhattan,  an  office  tower  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  87th  Street,  valued  at  $61 
million  under  the  name  of  a  Netherlands 
AntlTRw— holding  comoany.  Laslura  N.V. 
Later,  the ^ompUailnt  states,  the  property 
was  ti^ansf/rred  to  another  holding  compa- 
ny owned  by  Mrs.  Marcos,  the  Canadian 
Land  CcmtpKny. 

lo  In  1981,  the  complaint  said.  Mrs. 
cos   bought   property   on   Long   Island 
nown  as  the  Llndenmere  Estate. 
Among  other  properties,  the  complaint 
ittid,  Mrs.  Marcos  owns  a  six-story  town- 
house  In  Manhattan  at  13  East  6fllh  Street, 
a  $104  million  highrlse  commercial  building 
-St  Seventh  Avenue  and  57th  Street,  an  118 
million  mansion  In  London  and  a  120  mlllltn 
estate  In  Rome.  In  some  cases,  the  docu- 
mef^t   said,    close    friends    of    the    Marcos 
family  made  the  purchases  on  her  behalf." 
Second,  the  allegations  are  that  the  two 
recalcitrant  witnesses,  Ralph  Bernstein,  a 
nonlawyer  expert  in  rtal  esute  Investment, 
and  Joseph  Bernstein,  a  lawyer  who  Is  an 
officer  In  a  real  estate  company  and  a  part- 
ner In   the  New  york   firm  of  Bernstein, 
Carter  St  Deyo,  Initially  made,  subsequently 
have  controlled,  and  currently  continue  to 
control,  many  Investments  on  behalf  of  the 
Marcoses.'  An  article  In  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury  News,   reprinted   In    131    Cong.   Rec. 
S15142  (dally  ed.  Nov.  7,  1986),  described 
some  of  these  alleged  links: 

•In  the  forefront  of  many  transactions  In- 
volving powerful  Filipinos  are  a  handful  of 
real  estate  agents  and  several  prominent 
lawyers  and  law  firms  in  the  United 
States.  •  •  • 

"Bernstein,  Carter  6t  Deyo.  a  Newark 
law  firm  that  has  represented  Mrs.  M^os 
In  two  documented  real  estate  deals  andiac- 
cording  to  Philippine  banking  and  business 
sources  has  handled  other  purchases  of 
office  buildings  and  a  department  store  in 
New  York  City  for  the  Marcoses. 

"The  firm's  senior  partner  Is  Joseph  E. 
Bernstein,  a  Hillsborough  native  and  self- 
described  expert  on  offshore  real  estate  In- 
vestment In  the  United  States.  *  •  • 

"'Bernstein  has  family  ties  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  acknowledged  Ihat  his  law  firm 


'  Counsel  have  represented  that  Ralph  Bernstein 

formerly  worked  for  Bernstein,  Carter  it  Deyo  and 

currently  Is  a  client  of  the  firm  with  Interesu  In 

common  with  those  of  the  cllenu  on  whose  behalf 

,  privilege  Is  assertedly  being  claimed. 
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•froni  time  to  time  might  get  somebody  with 
a  Philippine  connection.' 

"According  to  New  York  real  estate 
records,  a  company  Bernstein  heads,  the 
New  York  Land  Co.,  has  handled  the  pur- 
chase of  several  office  buildings  in  New 
York  by  Netherlands  Antilles  corporations. 
One  building  in  particular,  the  $51  million 
Crown  Building  in  Manhattan,  has  been  sin- 
gled out  by  several  Filipino  business  and 
banking  sources  as  having  been  bought  and 
sold  for  Imelda  Marcos. 

'The  Mercury  News  found  that  It  was 
bought  in  1981  by  Lastura  N.V..  a  Curacao 
corporation,  and  later  was  transferred  to  an- 
other Curacao  firm,  Canadian  Land  Co.  of 
America  N.V..  which  is  managed  by  Bern- 
stein. That  firm  is  controlled  by  a  third  Cu- 
racao firm,  Caribbean  Management  N.V. 
The  offices  of  Lastura  and  Canadian  Land 
are  in  the  same  suite  as  the  offices  of  New 
York  Land. 

"Bernstein  denied  that  he  represenU  Mrs. 
Marcos. 

■  I  don't  know  her,'  he  said,  declining  to 
discuss  the  identities  of  his  clients.  'I  wish  I 
did.  Everybody  thinks  I  do  •  *  *  Send  her 
my  way.' " 

Finally,  there  is  a  third  allegation,  on 
which  there  is  no  dispute  because  the  Bern- 
steins  confirmed  it  in  their  testimony.  The 
Bemsteins  receive  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year  to  perform  their  services,  par- 
ticularly on  behalf  of  foreign  cfients,  under 
the  arrangement  that  they  will  not  reveal 
the  identities  oi  those  clients.* 

To  investigate  the  allegations,  the  sub- 
committee took  a  number  of  steps.  Among 
others,  on  December  3,  it  voted  to  subpoena 
Ralph  and  Joseph  Bernstein,  along  with 
William  Deyo.  a  partner  of  Joseph  Bern- 
stein in  the  firm  of  Bernstein.  Carter  & 
Deyo.  Those  subpoenas,  which  were  served 
by  XJS.  Marshals  several  days  later,  re- 
quired production  of  documents  relating  to 
the  properties  and  companies  allegedly 
linked  to  the  Marcoses  and  required  the  in- 
dividuals to  appear  and  testify  before  the 
subcommittee  on  December  11. 

From  the  outset,  the  witnesses  manifested 
an  intention  to  resist  the  subcommittee's  de- 
mands for  information.  This  resistance  was 
conducted  respectfully,  through  presenta- 
tion of  their  legal  position;  there  was  no  wit- 
ness disrespect  or  disruption,  apart  from  the 
refusals  to  provide  Information.  However, 
those  refusals,  while  couched  respectfully, 
were  absolutely  firm  on  the  critical  points, 
and  neither  repeated  requests  by  the  sub- 
committee for  the  witnesses  to  reconsider, 
nor  the  application  of  legal  compulsory 
process,  budged  them  from  that  resistance. 

The  subcommittee  gave  the  witnesses 
every  opportunity  to  make  their  case  as  to 
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•  As  ttie  opening  itatement  on  behalf  of  the  ttiree 
wltneMM  explained,  their  work 

emphulzetedi  the  ipeclalty  [they]  had  developed 
In  foreign  investment  In  the  United  SUtes  •  *  •  and 
tthey]  now  repre»ent  cllenU  from  several  nations  In 
connection  with  business  activities  both  In  the 
United  SUtes  md  In  other  countries.  •  *  • 

A  desire  to  preserve  privacy  and  to  maintain  con- 
fidentiality ts  to  the  nature  of  business  activities  Is 
a  common  Incident  of  represenUtlon  of  domestic 
and  foreign  Investors 


With  specific  reference  to  the  matters  under  In- 
vestigation, the  Crown  Building  In  New  York  aty. 
and  the  Canadian  Land  Co..  are  allegedly  tied  ulti- 
mately to  the  Marcoses.  Joseph  Bernstein  testified 
that  while  the  Crown  Building  was  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Land  Co.  (whose  stockholders  he  declined 
to  disclose),  the  property  had  as  Its  managing  agent 
the  New  York  Land  Co.  Joseph  and  Ralph  Bern- 
item  respectively  testified  that  each  of  them  was 
paid  a  salary  of  1144.000  by  the  New  York  Land  Co. 


why  they  should  not  have  to  provide  the  in- 
formation. These  witnesses  reUlned  well-re- 
spected counsel  to  present  their  case.  The 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  afforded  these  counsel  an 
informal  meeting  lasting  for  3  hours  on  De- 
cember 10.  to  allow  counsel  to  make  a  full 
preliminary  presentation  of  the  witnesses' 
position.  Those  counsel  also  met  with  the 
offices  of  other  Members  and  circulated 
among  the  Members  a  legal  memorandum 
setting  forth  their  position  at  length.  On 
December  11.  the  subcommittee  commenced 
its  hearing  regarding  the  Bemsteins  in  exec- 
utive session.  The  Bemsteins  refused  to 
aiuwer  a  number  of  questions,  claiming  vari- 
ous privileges  as  discussed  below.  Again, 
their  counsel  presented  their  position  at 
length,  their  written  submissions  were  made 
a  part  of  the  record,  and  they  were  given  a 
full  opportunity  by  the  subcommittee  to  be 
heard. 

Although  the  witnesses  declined  to  answer 
questions,  the  subcommittee  held  off  on 
proceeding  toward  contempt  during  lengthy 
questioning  lasting  all  afternoon  and  into 
the  evening.  In  the  face  of  continued  refus- 
als to  provide  information,  the  subcommit- 
tee did  not  overrule  the  witnesses'  objec- 
tions, in  order  that  all  their  claims  could  be 
fully  and  fairly  aired  prior  to  reaching  a 
contempt  situation.  During  that  preliminary 
questioning,  and  at  the  end,  the  subcommit- 
tee heard  from  the  general  counsel  to  the 
Clerk,  Steven  R.  Ross,  and  the  minority 
counsel  of  the  House,  Hyde  Murray.  Both 
advised  that  the  witnesses'  claims  be  over- 
ruled, based  on  legal  reasoning  summarized 
in  a  written  memorandum  appended  to  this 
report.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  that  long  hear- 
ing, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  over- 
mled  the  witnesses'  claims  and  ordered  and 
directed  that  the  witnesses  answer  the  sub- 
sequent questions. 

At  this  point,  prior  to  an  actual  contempt 
situation,  the  witnesses  requested  deferral 
of  final  questioning  for  another  day.  Al- 
though this  request  was  not  expected  and 
created  significant  burdens  for  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  subcommittee  agreed  to  recess 
until  the  next  morning.  The  subcommittee 
then  made  available  to  the  witnesses  the 
questions  it  intended  to  ask  the  next  day— 
an  extraordinary  effort  by  the  subcommit- 
tee to  be  of  assistance  to  the  witnesses, 
going  far  beyond  what  virtually  any  other 
congressional  investigation  would  do— to 
give  the  witnesses  every  opportunity  to 
review  the  questions  in  private  with  their 
counsel,  to  reevaluate  their  legal  situation, 
and  reconsider  their  refusals  to  testify. 

Finally,  on  the  moming  of  December  12, 
the  subcommittee  reconvened.  Again,  it 
heard  a  lengthy  statement  by  counsel  for 
the  witnesses.  It  then  propounded  the  ques- 
tions that  had  been  provided  to  the  wit- 
nesses. The  witnesses  answered  a  few  of  the 
questions  but  continued  to  refuse  to  provide 
Information  on  the  key  poinU.  At  this  point, 
the  subcommittee  excused  the  witnesses, 
again  heard  from,  and  questioned,  the  gen- 
eral counsel  to  the  Clerk  and  minority  coun- 
sel of  the  House— who  advised,  again,  that 
the  claims  of  privilege  were  not  well  taken— 
and  debated  whether  to  hold  the  witnewes 
in  contempt.  \. 

The  chairman,  with  the  subcommitt*rs 
concurrence,  held  in  abeyance  the  question 
of  contempt  for  William  Deyo.  Although 
Deyo  had  declined  to  provide  information 
concerning  the  Marcos'  holdings,  he  had 
given  a  ntunber  of  answers  indicating  what 
he  did  not  know  and  what  he  had  not  done. 
These  negative  answers  suggested  Deyo's 


role  included  a  much  leaser  degree  of  in- 
volvement in  the  alleged  Marcos'  inveat- 
ments.  and  the  subcommittee  concluded 
that  it  was  not  necessary,  at  this  time,  to 
press  the  matter  regarding  him.  The  matter 
of  documents  that  had  been  withheld  was 
continued  to  a  later  date,  to  await  more  con- 
crete decisions  by  the  subpoena  respondents 
on  what  they  were  providing  and  what  they 
were  withholding.  The  subcommittee  then 
voted  8-3.  by  identical  recorded  rollcall 
votes  for  each  witness,  to  report  contempt 
resolutions  for  Joseph  Bernstein  and  Ralph 
Bernstein  to  the  full  committee: 


Mr.  Solart Aye 

Mr.  Dymally No 

Mr.  Torrlcelll Aye 

Mr.  Udall Aye 

Mr.  Gejdenson ....  Aye 


Mr.  Leach...,. Aye 

Mr.  Roth No 

Mr.  Solomon No 

Mr.  Bereuter Aye 


On  December  17.  the  full  committee  de- 
bated the  matter  for  several  hours.  It  made 
the  executive  session  transcripts  at  which 
the  key  testimony  had  occurred  available  to 
the  witnesses  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
committee's  action.  Besides  the  debate 
among  the  Members,  the  committee  heard 
from  the  general  counsel  to  the  Clerk,  the 
minority  counsel  of  the  House,  and  counsel 
for  the  witnesses.  The  committee  then  voted 
21-2,  by  identical  recorded  roll  call  votes  for 
each  witness,  to  report  a  contempt  resolu- 
tion for  Joseph  Bernstein  and  Ralph  Bern- 
stein to  the  House: 


Mr.  Broomfleld ...  Aye 

.<Ir.  Gllman Aye 

Mr.  No 
Lagomarslno. 

Mr.  Leach Aye 

Ms.  Snowe Aye 

Mr.  Solomon No 

Mr.  Bereuter Aye 


Mr.  Fascell Aye 

Mr.  Yatron Aye 

Mr.  Solarz Aye 

Mr.  Honker Aye 

Mr.  Wolpe Aye 

Mr  Gejdenson ....    Aye 
Mr.  Kostmayer....    Aye 

Mr.  TorricelU Aye 

Mr.  Smith Aye 

Mr.  Berman Aye 

Mr.  Reld Aye 

Mr.  Levlne Aye 

Mr.  Pelghan Aye 

Mr  Weiss Aye 

Mr.  Ackerman Aye 

Mr.  Garcia Aye 


Authority  and  Legislative  Purpose 
The  witnesses  did  not  contest  the  author- 
ity and  valid  legislative  purpose  of  the  inves- 
tigation, or  the  pertinency  of  any  of  the 
questions  on  which  contempt  occurred. 
These  are  esUblished  clearly  in  the  record 
and  extensive  discussion  is  unnecessary. 
While  the  subcommittee  indicated  a  number 
of  other  legislative  purposes,  the  chairman 
summarized  part  fef  the  subcommittee's  au- 
thority and  purposes  at  one  point: 

"Pursuant  to  Hpuse  Rule  X.  cl^iise  l(i), 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairv4ias  Juris- 
diction and  responsibility  regarding  Rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  foreign  na- 
tions generally."  ^ 

"Pursuant  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs'  Committee  Rule  14(bXB),  this  sub- 
committee, as  the  regional  subcommittee 
with  Jurisdiction  over  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs, has  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  re- 
garding Matters  affecting  the  political  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  and  regions.'  and  'Identification 
and  development  of  options  for  meeting 
future  problems  and  issues  relating  to  U.S. 
interests  In  the  region." 

"Pursuant  to  these  rules,  this  subcommit- 
tee considers  and  makes  legislative  recom- 
mendations on  aid  requests  of  the  Philip- 


pine government.  Currently,  for  example, 
this  [slubcommlttee  Is  conducting  oversight 
over  whether  aid  to  the  Philippines  should 
be  reduced.  The  alleged  investment  by  mem- 
bers of  that  government  of  large  sums  In 
United  SUtes  real  esUte,  allegedly  per- 
formed by  and  through  these  witnesses, 
falls  directly  within  that  Jurisdiction  and  re- 
sponsibility." 

Claims  op  the  Witnesses  Who  Refused  To 
Answer 
retusals  to  answer 
Attached  to  this  report  as  an  appendix  is  a 
transcript  excerpt  for  the  witnesses'  refusals 
to  answer.  To  summarize,  Ralph  Bernstein, 
.he  nonlawyer  real  estate  Investment  advis- 
er, refused  to  answer  questions  with  respect 
to  either  President  or  Imelda  Marcos  such 
as: 
Do  you  know  either? 
Have  you  met  either? 

Did  you,meet  either  on  your  1982  trip  to 
the  Philippines? 

Have  you  located  real  esUte  properties  for 
either? 

Have  you  acquired  real  estate  properties 
for  either? 

From  your  business  activity— locating  and 
acquiring  real  estate  properties,  and  so  on— 
do  you  know  if  either  has  any  Interest  in 
Crown  Building? 

From  your  business  activity,  do  you  know 

if  either  has  any  interest  in  Herald  Center? 

J  Prom    your   business    activities,    do   you 

y  know  any  investments  by  the  Marcos  family 

in  the  United  States? 

Joseph  Bernstein,  the  lawyer  who  assists  in 
the  real  estate  Investment  activity,  refused 
to  answer  such  questions  with  respect  to 
either  President  or  Imelda  Marcos  as: 
Do  you  know  either? 
Have  you  met  either? 
Have  you  ever  had  any  business  dealings 
with  either? 

Have  you  located  any  real  estate  proper- 
ties for  either? 

Have  you  acquired  any  real  estate  proper- 
ties for  either? 

Have  you  provided  any  real  estate  or  fi- 
nancial advice  to  either? 

Have  you  drafted  any  leases  or  mortgages 
for  either? 

Who  were  the  shareholders  of  Canadian 
Land  Co.? 

When  did  the  shareholders  of  Canadian 
Land  Co.  first  become  shareholders  of  it? 

Was  there  any  change  of  ownership  when 
the  name  was  changed? 
Are  any  shareholders  Filipino? 
Has  any  money  to  purchase  or  renovate 
the  Crown  Building  come  from  the  Philip- 
pines? 

Do  they  have  any  interest,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, in  Lastura,  N.V.  or  Canadian  Land  Co.? 
Are  you  acting  directly  or  indirectly  for 
any  other  principal  in  your  capacity  as  di- 
rector of  Canadian  Land  Co.? 

Do  they  have  any  direct  or  indirect  finan- 
cial Interest  in  the  Crown  BuUding? 
A  ntmiber  of  questions  concerned  business, 
rather  than  legal  activity.  The  witnesses 
and  their  counsel  made  protestations  that 
their  work  was  legal.  However,  having  been 
given  niunerous  opportunities  to  raise  their 
objections  and  to  make  their  case,  including 
providing  written  submissions  as  well  as  oral 
statemente.  the  Bemsteins  made  no  effort 
to  esUblish  that  their  services  were  legal 
rather  than  business  in  nature. 

CLAIMS  or  THE  WITNESSES 

The  witnesses'  basic  claims  are  set  forth  in 
their  legal  memorandum  attached  to  this 
report.  Other  articulations  by  the  witnesses 


and  their  counsel  of  their  claims  are  pre- 
served In  the  record  of  this  hearing,  and  the 
witnesses  were  assured  by  the  subcommittee 
that  all  such  claims  are  preserv^  and  incor- 
porated by  reference  in  their  reTuas)  to  tes- 
tify. 

To  summarize,  the  witnesses'  basic  claims 
are  threefold.  First,  they  contended  that 
they  needed  more  time  to  review  their 
records,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they 
had  to  refuse  to  answer.  Second,  and  most 
Important,  they  claimed  attorney-client 
privilege.  Third,  they  asserted  requirements 
imposed  by  the  bar  for  preservation  of  se- 
creU  and  confidences.  With  regard  to  these 
claims,  they  contended  that  answers  would 
subject  them  to  disbarment  and  lawsuits. 
Each  claim  will  be  addressed  In  turn. 

CLAIMS  REGARDING  TIMING 

The  witnesses  claimed  that  they  needed 
more  time  to  review  their  records.  In  the 
particular  facts  and  circumstances  of  this 
hearing,  this  claim  was  without  merit.  The 
witnesses  were  subpoenaed  the  wefek  before 
the  hearings,  with  subpoenas  for  documents 
that  gave  ample  advance  notice  that  the 
subject  of  the  hearings  would  be  the 
Marcos'  holdings.  When  they  appeared  in 
response  to  those  subpoenas,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  questions  on 
which  they  were  held  in  contempt  were  ex- 
tremely simple  and  straightforward  ques- 
tions involving  their  contact  with  the  Mar- 
coses and  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of 
their  holdings.  In  the  subcommittees  Judg- 
ment, no  review j>f  their  documents  was  re- 
quired for  them  to  answer  the  questions.' 
The  witnesses  made  an  overall  claim  regard- 
ing thne,  rather  than  a  particularized  claim 
that  one  or  another  specific  question  in- 
volved some  particular  point  that  required 
checking. 

Finally,  it  was  clear  that  the  witnesses 
would  not  answer  any  questions  relating  to 
the  allegations  that  they  had  made  major 
Investments  on  the  Marcos'  behalf.  The 
courts  have  accepted  much  shorter  times  In 
congressional  Investigations  than  were  in> 
volved  here— see,  for  example,  t/nifetf*Sfafe» 
V.  Kamin,  136  F.  Supp.  791.  793-94  (D.  Mass. 
1956).  where  it  was  clear,  as  here,  that  the 
witnesses'  refusals  covered  whole  lines  of 
questioning  and  that  a  delay  in  the  proceed- 
ings, such  as  to  check  details,  would  there- 
fore not  produce  any  major  change  in  the 
eventual  result. 

CLAIM  REGARDING  ATTORNEY-CLIENT  PRIVILEGE 

The  subcommittee  devoted  much  time  to 
hearing  the  witnesses'  attorney-client  privi- 
lege claim,  and  the  response  of  the  general 
counsel  to  the  Clerk  and  the  minority  coun- 
sel of  the  House,  summarized  in  memoranda 
appended  to  this  report.  It  eventually  decid- 
ed to  overrule  that  claim,  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  orally  and  in  writing  by  the  general 
counsel  and  the  minority  counsel.  Those 
reasons  may  be  summarized  under  two 
headings  in  abbreviated  fashion  as  follows. 

First,  the  witnesses— one  nonlawyer  real 
estate  investment  expert  who  has,  in  the 
past,  been  associated  with  a  law  firm,  and 
one  lawyer  who  asslsU  In  that  Investment 
activity— sought  to  claim  attorney-client 
privilege  on  business  and  personal  activity 
for  which,  even  in  questioning  by  the 
courts,  such  a  privilege  would  not  be  recog- 


nized. Court*  recognize  the  privilege  only 
for  a  client's  communications  seeking  legal 
advice  from  a  professional  legal  advisor 
acting  In  that  capacity,  and  apply  it  only  to 
communications  regarding  action  In  that  ca- 
pacity. "Thus,  where  the  attorney  acu  as 
business  advisor  or  collection  agent,  gives  in- 
vestment advice,  or  handles  financial  trans- 
actions for  his  client,  the  communications 
between  him  and  his  client  are  not  protect- 
ed by  the  privilege."  In  re  Shapiro,  381  P. 
Supp.  21,  22  (N.D.  111.  1974)  (footnotes  omit- 
ted). 

In  a  recent  case,  docimients  were  supoen- 
aed  by  a  grand  jury  from  an  attorney  re- 
garding real  esUte  property  purchases.  The 
attorney  had  represented  two  undiscloaed 
principals.  The  subpoena  required  all  the 
business  records  of  the  pertinent  real  esUte 
company,   all   the  records  concerning  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  the  properties,  and 
"dlrect(ed)  petitioner  (the  attorney)  to  testi- 
fy  before   the   grand   jury    regarding   his 
knowledge  of  the  business  affairs  of  XYZ 
Realty,  Inc.  (the  pertinent  real  esUte  com- 
pany)." In  re  Application  of  John  Doe,  EtQ., 
603   P.   Supp.    1164,    1167   (E.D.N.Y.    1985). 
Among  the  specific  questions  that  were  to 
be  answered  in  that  questioning  was  one 
parallel  to  the  key  one  for  the  subcommit- 
tee's hearing:   "Who  funded  XYZ;  (a)  How 
much  cash  was  put  Into  the  corporation;  (b) 
Who  funded  the  corporation. "  Id.  at  1167 
n.l.  The  district  court  held  the  attorney- 
client  privilege  inapplicable:  Some  of  the 
document   "categories    [were]    unprivileged 
because  they  relatetd]  to  business,  not  legal, 
advice,"  others  were  unprivileged  because 
they  related  to    "petitioner's  fee  arrange- 
ments with  his  CllenU."  Id.  at  1167.  The 
questions  "appeared  to  seek  answers  con- 
cerning only  business  advice  which,  though 
perhaps  Intended  to  be  private,  most  cer- 
tainly were  not  privileged. "  Id. 

Of  course,  the  burden  is  always  on  those 
who  would  claim  a  privilege.  See,  e.g.,  Sha- 
piro. 381  F.  Supp.  at  22.  Here,  the  record 
makes  apparent  that  the  witnesses  failed  to 
susutn  that  burden,  and  failed  to  rebut  the 
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•  As  (or  th4wltne«»e»'  request  for  more  time  to 
respond  fully  to  the  demand  for  documenu  them- 
selves, based  on  assertloiu  as  to  the  numl)er  of  doc- 
uments tp  be  searched  In  order  to  provide  that  full 
response, "the  subcommltee  granted  a  continuance 
until  Jan.  15.  1986.  subject  to  certain  terms  and 
conditions. 


i.Xstrong  indications  that  they  were  conduct 
e  hng  investment  activity,  not  Just  providing 
legal  advice,  to  the  Marcoses.  For  Ralph 
Bemsteln,  the  nonlawyer  real  estate  invest- 
ment expert,  the  situation  U  patent.  He  at- 
tempted to  claim  privilege  regarding  such 
questions  as  whether  he  had  located  or  ac- 
quired real  esUt*  properties  for  the  Mar- 
coses. If  attorney-client  privilege  covered 
the  real  esUte  investment  activities  of 
nonlawyer  real  esUte  experts,  simply  be- 
cause of  their  present  or  past  association 
with  law  firms,  the  courU  would  quickly 
find  the  abUlty  of  the  law  to  police  reil 
estate  activity  reduced  to  a  nullity 

Joseph  Bemsteins  situation  is  no  differ- 
ent. For  example,  he  claimed  privilege  re- 
garding whether  he  had  located  or  acquired 
real  esUte  properties  for  the  Marcoses,  or 
provided  them  with  real  esUte  or  financial 
advice.  He  refused  to  answer  questions 
about  the  Canadian  Land  Co.,  a  dummy  cor- 
poration of  which  he  is  admittedly  a  direc- 
tor, which  allegedly  is  a  front  for  the 
Marcos'  holdings— questions  regarding 
changes  in  lU  ownership,  who  were  the 
shareholders,  or  when  they  became  share- 
holders. The  Doe  case,  which  reflecU  long- 
standing law,  simply  makes  a  claim  of  privi- 
lege untenable  for  such  questions. 

Furthermore,  even  far  attomeys,  unlike 
Joseph  Bemsteln,  erjJKged  purely  In  the 
practice  of  law  rather  than  business.  It  is 
the  general  rule  that  the  identity  of  an  at- 
torney's CllenU  is  not  privileged.  This  point 
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of  law  was  conceded  by  the  witnesses.  What- 
ever exceptions  may  exist  in  limited  circum- 
stances, this  matter  was  not  one  of  them. 

It  became  clear  to  the  subcommittee  that 
the  witnesses  were  withholding  the  informa- 
tion pursuant  to  an  arrangement  that  they 
will  not  reveal  or  confirm  for  whom  they 
perform  their  investment  services.  That  ar- 
rangement may  be  profitable,  but  it  is  not  a 
sufficient  basis  for  precluding  the  subcom- 
mittee from  investigating  the  Marcoses' 
holdings  in  this  country. 

A  second  basis,  separate  and  independent, 
for  overruling  the  claim  of  privilege  was 
proposed  to  the  subcommittee  by  the  gener- 
al counsel  to  the  Clerk,  involving  invocation 
of  Congress'  full  constitutional  Investiga- 
tory authority.  That  second  basis  is  set 
forth  here,  followed  by  the  committees  con- 
clusions regarding  it.  That  second  basis  is 
that  the  Congress  has  taken  a  limited  view 
as  to  the  applicability  of  attorney-client 
privilege.  Congressional  committees  have 
entertained,  as  a  matter  of  discretion,  claims 
of  such  privilege.  However,  where  in  the 
particular  circumstances  an  investigation 
determines  that  the  legislative  need  for  the 
information  outweighs  the  argumenU 
against  production,  such  production  has 
been  required.  In  this  situation,  as  described 
above,  the  underlying  claim  is  attenuated  by 
the  "business"  nature  of  the  information 
sought.'"  The  precedenU  of  the  House  and 
the  appropriate  Judicial  precedents  thus 
support  rejection  of  the  claim  of  privilege. 

The  historical  position  of  the  Congress  in 
this  matter  may  be  set  forth  briefly.  Con- 
gress' power  to  investigate  derives  inherent- 
ly from  its  power  to  legislate,  as  modeled  on 
Parliaments  power.  At  common  law.  while 
the  English  courts  were  bound  by  attorney- 
client  privilege.  Parliament  was  not.  As  Er- 
skine  Mays  Treatise  on  The  Law,  Privileges, 
Proceedings  and  Usage  of  Pariiament,  relied 
on  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  guide  to  par- 
liamentary and  congressional  investigatory 
authority,"  specifically  notes: 

"A  witness  is,  however,  bound  to  answer 
all  questions  which  the  committee  sees  fit  to 
put  to  him,  and  cannot  excuse  himself,  for 
example,  on  the  ground  that  he  may  there- 
by subject  himself  to  a  civil  action,  or  be- 
cause he  has  taken  an  oath  not  to  disclose 
the  matter  about  which  he  is  required  to 
testify,  or  because  the  matter  was  a  privi- 
leged communication  to  him,  as  where  a  so- 
licitor is  called  upon  to  disclose  the  secrets 
of  his  client  •  •  *  some  of  which  would  be 
sufficient  grounds  of  excuse  in  a  court  of 
law." 
Mays  Treatise  at  746-47  (20th  ed.  1983). 

Consistently,  congressional  committees 
have  acted  on  their  authority  to  reject  the 
applicability  of  claims  of  attorney-client 
privilege.  Such  rejections,  in  both  the  19th 
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century"  and  the  20th  century."  have  oc- 
curred in  incidente  widely  noted  both  for 
the  Investigations  themselves,  and  the  ensu- 
ing litigation.  No  case  ever  denied  congres- 
sional committees  the  authority  claimed,  or 
reversed  the  contempt  involved.  In  recent 
years,  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  has  repeatedly  rejected- 
based  on  extensive  research  by  the  Library 
of  Congress— claims  of  attorney-client  privi- 
lege.'* Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
failed  to  adopt  proposals  to  specifically  in- 
corporate a  privilege  respecting  attorney- 
client  confidences  in  their  Rules." 

The  general  counsel  to  the  Clerk  has  fur- 
ther noted  that  this  history  reflects  the 
well-known  bases  in  the  law  for  the  deriva- 
tion of  privileges.  Apart  from  those  specific 
privileges  created  by  the  Constitution,  such 
as  the  fifth  amendment  privilege  against 
compulsory  self-incrimination,"  which  all 
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">  While  the  witnesses  aslted  the  subcommittee  to 
obtain  the  Information  some  other  way.  they  never 
offered,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  matters  under 
Investlgatloa  a  concrete  sugseitlon  of  any  kind,  let 
alone  one  that  comported  with  the  Investigation's 
needs. 

"See.  e.g..  ifcOroln  v.  Daugherty,  273  U.S.  138. 
161  &  n.l8  (1927)  ("power  to  secure  needed  Infor- 
mation by  such  means  has  long  been  treated  as  an 
attribute  of  the  power  to  legislate.  It  was  so  regard- 
ed In  the  BrItUh  Parliament.  •  •  * ")  (citing  ■Mays 
Parliamentary  Practice.  2d  ed..  pp.  80,  2«8,  299"). 


"  In  the  19th  century,  the  House  conducted  a  no- 
table Investigation  into  the  financing  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  activities  of  the  Credit  Mo- 
biller.  The  House  held  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Stewart,  coun- 
sel for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  in  contempt  not- 
withstanding his  assertion  of  attorney-client  privi 
lege.  See  Stewart  v.  Blaine.  1  MacArthur  453  (D.C. 
1874)  (dismissing  Stewart's  suit  for  false  imprison- 
ment against  Speaker  Blaine)  and  Eberling.  Con- 
gressional Investigations  349-50  (1928).  During  the 
(Credit  Mobilier  inquiry).  Joseph  B.  Stewart,  coun- 
sel for  the  Union  Pacific,  declined  to  answer  the 
committees  questions  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so 
would  violate  the  confidential  relationship  between 
himself  and  his  client,  the  railroad.  Unimpressed, 
the  House  locked  him  up  In  a  room  at  the  Capitol." 
T.  Taylor.  Grand  Inquest;  The  Story  of  Congres- 
sional Investigatioiu  45  (1955). 

"In  the  20th  century,  a  famous  Investigating 
committee  led  by  Senator  (later  Justice)  Hugo 
Black  subpoenaed  the  books  and  records  relating  to 
certain  mall  contracu  from  an  attorney.  William  P. 
MacCracken.  Jr.  MacCracken  claimed  attorney- 
client  privilege  and  testified  before  the  conunlttee 
in  support  of  that  claim,  but  "lulpon  the  conclu- 
sion of  MacCrackens  testimony  on  February  2.  the 
Committee  decided  that  none  of  the  papers  in  his 
possession  could  be  withheld  under  the  claim  of 
privilege."  Jumey  v.  AfocCmcken.  294  U.S.  125.  146 
(1935).  The  Senate  learned  that  MacCracken  had 
allowed  some  of  the  documents  under  subpoena  to 
be  destroyed,  and  he  was  held  in  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  contempt. 
Id.  at  152.  The  contempt  case  focused  on  the  de- 
struction of  documents  rather  than  the  claim  of 
privilege,  and  so  It  did  not  produce  a  definitive  Judi- 
cial discussion  of  the  claim  of  privilege:  as  the 
Court  noted,  "(t)he  claim  of  privilege  hereinafter 
referred  to  is  no  longer  an  issue."  Id.  at  144. 

'«8ee  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions. Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Attor- 
ney-Client Privilege:  Memoranda  Opinions  of  the 
American  Law  Division.  Ubrary  of  Congress  (Com- 
mittee Print  1983):  see  also  Hearings  on  the  Inter- 
national Uranium  Cartel  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  Investigations  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  95th 
Cong..  1st  sess.  (1977)  (vol.  I). 

"See  Senate  Report  No.  2.  84th  Cong..  1st  sess. 
27-28  (1954):  H.  Res.  178.  84th  Cong..  1st  sess. 

"The  witnesses  made  no  claim  of  fifth  amend- 
ment privilege  against  self-incrimination  here,  on 
their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  others.  Whether 
hypothetical  situations  very  different  from  this  one 
might  entwine  the  fifth  or  sixth  amendments  in  at- 
torney-client situations  (such  as  when  criminal  de- 
fendanu  reveal  Incriminating  information  to  de- 
fense attorneys),  here.  In  this  context  of  informa- 
tion sought  from  a  nonlawyer  and  his  associate,  a 
lawyer,  regarding  real  estate  Investments,  the  two 
are  quite  dtatlnct.  FUher  v.  Vnited  States.  4''.5  U.S. 
391,  402-14  (1978)  (sharply  dUtingulshlng  the  fifth 
amendment  and  attorney-client  privilege  in  context 
of  tax  Information). 


the  branches  follow,  the  privileges  applica- 
ble to  Judicial  and  legislative  proceedings 
arise  from  policy  determinations  by  the  law- 
maker empowered  to  make  those  policy  de- 
cisions. For  legislative  proceedings.  Con- 
gress makes  those  determinations,  through 
iU  sUtutes,  rules  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  committee  rules.  Those  statutes  and 
rules  create  numerous  protections  for  wit- 
nesses." However.  Congress  also  does  not 
impose  many  restrictions  on  its  proceedings 
which  apply  in  judicial  proceedings,  see  e.g.. 
United  States  v.  Fort.  443  F.2d  670,  679-80 
(D.C.  Cir.  1970).  cert,  denied,  403  U.S.  932 
(1971).  and  for  it  to  do  so  by  applying  the 
privileges  and  procedures  of  other  kinds  of 
proceedings  would  bring  key  congressional 
inquiries  to  a  halt."  No  statute.  House  rule, 
or  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  rule  changes 
the  English  rule  that  attorney-client  privi- 
lege did  not  have  to  be  accepted  in  legisla- 
tive proceedings'.  Congress  has  never  decid- 
ed to  impose  that  restriction  on  its  proceed- 
ings. For  Judicial  proceedings,  by  contrast, 
the  policy  determination  is  made  by  the  ju- 
diciary as  a  matter  of  Federal  common  law. 
and  the  courts  define  the  boundaries  of  at- 
torney-client privilege  as  they  accept  it. 

The  sulxjommittee  (Tverruled  the  claim  of 
privilege  by  these  witnesses  on  both  these 
grounds:  That  the  claim  of  privilege  would 
not  have  been  upheld  even  in  a  court,  and 
that  a  congressional  committee  was  obliged 
to  decide  whether  to  accept  such  claims  of 
privilege  apart  from  whether  a  court  would 
uphold  the  claim.  However,  during  debate  In 
the  full  committee,  several  members  ques- 
tioned the  necessity  of  relying  on  that 
second  ground.  These  members  received  as- 
surances by  the  subconMnittee  chairman 
that  the  claims  of  privilege  made  by  these 
witnesses  would  not  have  been  upheld  even 


"See.  e.g..  Yellin  v.  United  Slates.  374  U.S.  109 
(1963):  Chnstojfel  v.  United  States.  338  U.S.  84 
(1949). 

"To  take  the  most  obvious  example,  as  full  ap- 
plication of  the  state  secrets  "  privilege  would  bar 
much  of  the  oversight  conducted  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs.  Armed  Services,  and  Intelligence  Commit- 
tees, over  the  conduct  of  the  Nations  foreign  af- 
fairs and  defense.  Parliament  never  imposed  such  a 
bar  upon  itself,  nor  has  the  Congress.  To  take  an- 
other example,  the  couru  have  repeatedly  refused 
to  interfere  with  congressional  investigatory  probes 
of  assertedly  privileged  trade  secrets,  noting  that 
the  judiciary  "  must  presume  that  the  committees 
of  Congress  will  exercise  their  powers  responsibly 
and  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  affected  par- 
ties.' "  FTC  v.  Owens-Coming  Fiberglas  Corp..  626 
F 2d  966  970  (DC.  Cir.  1980)  (quoting  Exxon  Corp. 
v  FTC.  589  F.2d  582.  589  (DC.  Cir.  1978).  cert, 
denied.  441  US.  943(1979)). 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  examples,  the  ar- 
gument  sometimes   put   for   why   privileges   that 
apply  elsewhere  must  be  applied  to  Congress  is  that 
if  the  attorney-client  privilege  were  overruled  by  a 
congressional  committee  in  an  Instance  when  a 
court  would  not  overrule  It.  this  would  deprive  the 
privilege  of  lu  value  In  general  to  encourage  clients 
to  confide  In  attorneys.  Even  to  state  this  argument 
Is  to  show  its  absurdity.  The  investigations  by  Con- 
gress of  sute  and  trade  secrets  have  hardly  even 
disturbed  these  privileges'  general  utility,  let  alone 
destroyed  the  reasons  they  continue  to  be  upheld 
in  courts.  There  is  no  more  likellhoold  that  Con- 
gress would   terminate  the  attorney-client   privi- 
lege's usefulness  by  misuse  of  its  Investigatory  au- 
thority than  that  Congress  would  take  the  consid- 
erably simpler  step  of  amending  Federal  Rule  of 
Evidence  501  to  abolish  the  privilege  in  Federal 
cases.  Pew  would  contend  that  the  Congress,  as  a 
historic  matter,  has  proved  antagonistic  to  the  role 
of  lawyers  In  this  country  or  has  set  out  to  Impair 
the  practice  of  law.  The  burden  Is  on  those  who 
would  challenge  the  historic  rule:  Parliament's  rule 
has  hardly  impaired  the  practice  of  law  in  Great 
Britain,  nor  has  Congress'  historic  tradition,  de- 
scribed above.  Impaired  It  here. 


in  a  court,  and  that  he  would  place  his  pri- 
mary reliance  on  the  advice  of  the  general 
counsel  to  the  Clerk  in  that  respect.  These 
members  noted  their  strong  preference  that 
the  committee  not  rely  on  a  claim  of  power 
which  was  broader  than  necessary,  and 
which.  In  their  view,  raised  concerns  al>out 
the  future  or  about  other  contempt  situa- 
tions that  they  did  not  have  to  address  in 
voting  with  regard  to  the  contempt  that  had 
occurred  here. 

In  light  of  the  concerns  and  preferences 
expressed  by  these  members,  the  committee 
requests  that  the  U.S.  attorney,  in  present- 
ing this  matter,  proceed  primarily  and 
strongly  with  emphasis  on  the  primary 
ground  relied  on  by  the  sulxjommittee,  that 
this  claim  of  privilege  would  not  have  l)een 
upheld  even  in  a  court.  It  Is  the  committee's 
expectation  that  this  ground  alone  will  suf- 
fice to  sustain  Its  Investigation,  without  a 
need  to  address  broader  questions.  The 
courts  should  find  this  approach  preferable 
In  any  event,  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  an- 
cient and  oft-repeated  maxim  that  congres- 
sional contempts  should  apply  "the  least 
possible  power  adequate  to  the  end  pro- 
posed," Anderson  v.  Dunn,  19  U.S.  (6 
Wheat.)  204.  230(1821). 

CLAIM  REGARDING  BAR  REQUIREMENTS 

Finally,  the  witnesses  claim  bar  require- 
ments forbid  the  disclosure.  They  rely  heav- 
ily on  Legal  Ethics  Committee  opinion  No. 
124  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar,  which 
advises  the  inquirer  that  tax  lawyers  should 
not  volimtarily  disclose  the  identity  of  the 
firm's  clients  to  IRS  auditors  and  should,  if 
confronted  with  a  summons,  resist  disclo- 
sure on  l>ehalf  of  their  clients.  They  trace 
this  requirement  ultimately  back  to  the 
rules  of  the  bar,  to  some  extent  enacted  into 
State  statutes,  to  maintain  what  a  lawyer 
considers  to  be  client  secrets  or  confidences, 
absent  a  court  order. 

This  Ethics  Committee's  advisory  opinion 
is  inapposite,  for  several  reasons.  The  rele- 
vtmt  portions  of  the  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility  do  not.  In  fact,  prohibit  dis- 
closure of  client  confidences  absent  a  court 
order.  The  Code  permits  disclosure  where 
"required  by  law  or  court  order."  See  ABA 
Model  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility, 
DR  4-101(0(2)  (the  Code  has  been  adopted 
In  both  New  York  and  the  Ehstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia). Thus  the  "ABA  Model  Code  *  •  • 
poses  no  ethical  dilemmas  for  lawyers  who 
are  told  by  a  law  or  by  a  court  that,  despite 
the  general  ethical  prohibition  against  dis- 
closure, they  must  reveal  client  confi- 
dences." ABA/BNA  Lawyers'  Manual  on 
Professional  Conduct,  i  55:1201  (1984). 

The  witnesses  contend  that  "Because  'vol- 
untary' disclosure  is  that  which  has  not 
been  Judicially  compelled  •  *  •  disclosure 
pursuant  to  a  congressional  subpoena  could 
be  considered  voluntary."  Memorandum  of 
December  10,  1985,  at  9-10  (submitted  to 
the  subcommittee^y  the  recalcitrant  wit- 
nesses' attorneys)  ri^lics  added  and  cita- 
tions omitted).  Howevel^  disclosure  cannot 
be  considered  voluntary  in  the  context  In 
which  these  witnesses  committed  their  con- 
tempt. In  contrast  to  IRS  summonses,  there 
is  no  opportimity.  In  disol>eying  the  consid- 
ered ruling  of  a  congressional  investigation, 
to  await  a  further  court  order  before  decid- 
ing whether  to  comply."  The  procediu-e  in 


congressional  Investigations  hcL  been  de- 
scribed thusly  by  the  Supreme  CouK: 

"Clearly  not  every  refusal  to  answer  a 
question  propounded  by  a  congressional 
committee  subjects  a  witness  to  prosecution 
imder  { 192.  Thus,  Lf  he  raises  an  objection 
to  a  certain  question— for  example,  lack  of 
pertinency  or  the  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination—the  committee  may  sustain  the 
objection.  *  *  •  In  such  an  instance,  the^wit- 
ness'  refusal  to  answer  Is  not  contumacious, 
for  there  is  lacking  the  requisite  criminal 
Intent.  Or  the  committee  may  disallow  the 
objection  and  thus  give  the  fitness  the 
choice  of  answering  or  not.  Given  such  a 
choice,  the  witness  may  recede  from  his  po- 
sition and  answer  the  question.  And  if  he 
does  not  then  answer,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  find- 
ing of  criminal  intent  to  violate  ff  192. " 
Quinn  v.  United  States.  349  U.S.  155,  165-66 
(1955)  (Italics  supplied). 

Thus,  the  congressional  context  cannot  be 
analogized  to  the  IRS  context.  Once  the 
Chair  in  a  congressional  proceeding  over- 
rules the  objection,  the  period  when  disclo- 
sure would  be  "voinai&Ty"  is  past.'"  Once 
the  subcommittee  overruled  their  objection, 
the  Bemstelns  were  t>ound  to  obey  Its  direc- 
tion, and  follow  its  ruling  as  a  conunand- 
ment  of  disclosure,  In  the  words  of  the 
Code,  "required  by  law."  Their  resistance  to 
doing  so  was  contempt  of  Congress. 

As  an  entirely  separate  matter.  It  Is^-well- 
established  that  no  professional  or  bar  asso- 
ciation rule  can  override  Federal  law,  such 
as  the  Congress'  inherent  constitutional  in- 
vestigatory power."  In  this  Instance,  all  the 


■•Opiiilon  No.  124  is  specifically  tailored  to  one 
very  nanW  situation:  An  IRS  audit  and  summons. 
Unlike  Congress,  the  IRS  operates  under  a  deuiled 
statutory  fnipiework  which  allows  lawyers  making 
privilege  cuiubs  to  await  court  orders  rather  than 
being  bound  ^  law  to  make  dlaclosures  on  some 
t 


other  basis.  While  the  IRS  has  a  provision  for 
criminal  penalties  for  extreme  instances  of  disobe- 
dience to  summonses.  26  U.S.C.  i  7210.  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  "this  statute  on  its  face  does 
not  apply  where  the  witness  appears  and  Interposes 
good  faith  challenges  to  the  summons."  Reisman  v. 
CajUin,  375  U.S.  440.  447  (1964).  Among  such  appro- 
priate good  faith  challenges  Is  the  assertion  that 
the  matter  "Is  protected  by  the  attorney-client 
privilege."  Id.  at  449.  Thus,  the  Court  found  that  "a 
witness  would  suffer  no  Injury"  while  awaiting  a 
court  order  to  obey  the  summons.  Id. 

'°In  that  regard.  It  is  well  to  note  that  such 
memoranda  as  the  witnesses'  law  firm  has  provided, 
or  other  legal  advice,  may  well  assist  the  witness  in 
presenting  an  objection  to  the  Investigatory  com- 
mittee. However,  once  the  Chair  overrules  an  objec- 
tion, compliance  is  not  voluntary;  such  memoranda 
do  not  excuse  non(H>mpllance.  Again,  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  explains. 

There  Is  no  merit  in  appellant's  contention  that 
he  is  entitled  to  a  new  trial  because  the  court  ex- 
cluded evidence  that  in  refusing  Lo  answer  he  acted 
in  good  faith  on  the  adjnce  of  a  competent  counsel 
The  gist  of  the  offense  Is  refusal  to  answer  perti- 
nent questions.  No  moral  turpitude  Is  Involved.  In- 
tentional violation  Is  sufficient  to  constitute  guilt. 
There  was  no  misapprehension  as  to  what  was 
called  for.  The  refusal  lo  answer  was  delit)erate. 
The  facts  sought  were  pertinent  as  a  matter  of  law. 


facts  and  circumstances  strongly  established 
for  the  subcommittee  that  the  witnesses  did 
not  face  a  realistic  threat  of  disbarment.  In 
fact,  one  witness.  Ralph  Bernstein,  Is  not 
even  a  member  of  the  bar.  This  subcommit- 
tee simply  could  not  credit  that  any  orgk- 
nized  bar  would  challenge  its  Investigatoiy 
authority  to  the  point  of  punishing  wit- 
nesses who,  having  made  every  possime 
effort  to  present  a  claim  of  privilege,  had 
had  their  claims  overruled  by  a  congression- 
al tribunal  of  competent  Jurisdiction  with 
authority  to  certify  for  criminal  prosecution 
under  2  U.S.C.  {192.  It  also  notes  that  wit- 
nesses In  congressional  procedures  have  a 
range  of  statutory  and  common  law  protec- 
tions which,  along~wn:iKgbvious  practical 
considerations,  make  concern  about  civil 
lawsuits  far-fetched. 

House  Rinxs  Requirements 
<  committee  action  ano  vote 

Pursuant  to  clauses  2(1)(2)  (A)  and  (B)  of 
rule  XI,  a  majority  of  the  committee  having 
been  present,  the  resolution  recommended 
in  this  report  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  21 
ayes  to  2  nays. 

compliance  WITH  RULE  XI,  CLAUSE  3 ill  f^l 

(1)  With  reference  to  clause  2(1)(3)(A)  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  Hous»-e(  Repre- 
sentatives, a  separate  hearing  was  held  on 
the  subject  matter  of  this  resolution  by  the 
subcommittee  on  Thursday,  December  12. 
1985.  ' 

(2)  With  respectVlo  the  Budget  Act  re- 
quiremenU  of  clause  2(1 )( 3)  (B)  and  (C)  of 
rule  XI,  neither  is  applicable  as  the  measure 
reported  is  neither  a  bith-npr  a  joint  resolu- 
tion. -- 

(3)  With  respect  to  clause  2(1)(3)(D).  no 
summary  of  oversight  findings  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was  re- 
ceived. 

Conclusion 

The  subcommittee  properly  proceeded 
with  its  bipartisan  investigation  of  the  alle- 
gations regarding  the  Marcos  holdings. 
Upon  due  deliberation,  it  received  the  advice 
of  the  general  Counsel  to  the  Clerk  and  the 
minority  counsel  of  the  House  that  the  wit- 
nesses' claims  were  not  well  taken.  In  es- 
sence, the  witnesses  are  seeking  to  preserve 
an  arrangement  by  which  they  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year  for  keeping  secret  their  real  estate  In- 
vestment services  for  foreign  clients.  The 
Congress  cannot  accept  that  arrangement  as 
a  constraint  on  its  investigatory  authority. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
to  the  House  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  {{ 
192  and  194,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  certi- 


^. 


and  !  102  made  It  appellant's  duty  to  answer.  He  .  „  ,  „      , 

was  bound  rightly  to  construe  the  sutute.  His  mis- ,   f y  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
taken  view  of  the  law  Is  no  defense.  Armour  Pack-     Affairs,  detailing  the  refusal  of  Ralph  Bern- 


ini Co.  t>.  United  States,  209  U.S.  56.  85.  Standard 
Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  v  United  States,  226  U.S.  20,  49. 

Sinclair  •<!.  United  States.  279  U.S.  263.  299  (1929) 
(Italics  supplied.) 

"Indeed,  in  recent  years,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  follow  bar  rules  found  Incon- 
sistent with  Federal  constitutional  or  statutory  law. 
See.  e.g..  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  v. 
Piper.  105  S.  Ct.  1272  (1985)  (rule  limiting  bar  ad- 
mission to  residents  Invalid  imder  privileges  and  im- 
munities clause):  In  re  Primus.  436  U.8.  412  (1978) 
(bar  rule  restricting  client  solicitation  by  members 
of  bar  invalid  under  first  amendment:  Bates  v.  State 
Bar  of  Arizona,  433  U.8.  350  (1977)  (bar  rule  ban- 
ning advertising  invalid  under  First  Amendment): 
Ooldfarb  v.  Vtr^nio  State  Bar,  421  U.S.  773  (1975) 
(bar  associations  publlcat^^find  enforcement  of 
minimum  fee  schedule  InValld  under  the  Sherman 
Act).  ^ 


stein  to  answer  questions  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  him  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the 
manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 

"Further  resolved,  That  pursuant  to  2 
U.S.C.  tS  192  and  194,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  certify  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  detailing  the  refusal  of 
Joseph  Bernstein  to  answer  questions  of  the 
Sut>cominittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  him  to  be  proceeded  against 
in  the  maimer  and  form  provided  by  law." 
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SEPARATE  VIEWS  OP  HON.  LAWRENCE 
J.SMITH 
I  am  pleued  that  tn  Its  consideration  of 
this  contempt  resolution,  the  full  Commit- 
tee decided  to  avoid  the  assertion  that  attor- 
ney-client protections  applicable  before  ju- 
dicial or  administrative  bodies  are  or  may  be 
inapplicable  before  the  Congress.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  majority  report  will 
make  clear  the  Committees  intention  that 
the  United  SUtes  attorney  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  prosecuting  this  matter,  if  a 
prosecution  becomes  necessary.  Is  not  to 
base  his  case  In  any  way  on  any  contention 
that  attorney-client  protections  may  lawful- 
ly be  disregarded  in  this  or  any  other  Con- 
gressional proceeding. 

If  such  a  proposition  were  to  prevail,  at- 
torney-client protections  could  be  eviscerat- 
ed, and  the  values  they  are  designed  to  serve 
would  be  made  unsecure.  A  confidence  can 
only  be  secure  against  disclosure  if  it  is 
secure  everywhere.  In  every  forum  where  an 
attempt  might  be  made  to  extract  it. 

If  a  client's  confidences  and  secrets  were 
not  secure  once  given  to  an  attorney,  then 
there  would  be  little  meaning  to  the  Fifth 
Amendment  right  against  compelled  self-in- 
crimination, nor  to  the  Sixth  Amendment 
right  to  counsel,  nor  to  any  of  the  particular 
component  Constitutional  guarantees  of 
due  process. 

Hence,  the  case  against  these  two  wit- 
nesses must  stand  or  fall  on  the  particular 
questions  they  declined  to  answer,  and  on 
the  claim  that  normally  applicable  attor- 
ney-client protections  do  not  support  their 
refusals  to  testify  In  these  Instances.  There 
appears  to  be  no  mechanism  by  which  to 
test  the  validity  of  these  witnesses"  claims/)f 
privlege.  other  than  through  the  issuance  of 
a  resolution  of  contempt,  ard  ultimately,  a 
court  proceeding  under  2  U.S.C.  192.  Hence. 
I  feel  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  vdte  for 
the  resolution  before  the  Conunlttee. 

Indeed,  this  case  demonstrates  the  urgen- 
cy of  a  need  for  the  Congress  to  take  meas- 
ures to  avoid  the  unproductive  and  unfair 
dilemma  in  which  we  and  these  witnesses 
find  ourselves.  Appropriate  committees 
should  expedite  development  of  legislation 
or  other  measures  sufficient  to  esUbllsh  an 
orderly  and  fair  procedure  for  securing  Judi- 
cial resolution  of  contested  claims  of  privi- 
lege in  Congressional  proceedings. 

Larkt  Smith. 

ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  OP  HON.  HOWARD 
L.  HERMAN  AND  HON.  MEL  LEVINE 
It  was  our  understanding  at  the  full  Com- 
mittee hearing  that  the  majority  report 
would  make  clear  the  Committee's  intention 
that  the  United  SUtes  attorney  who  will  be 
responsible  for  prosecuting  this  matter  is 
not  to  base  his  case  in  any  way  on  the  con- 
tention that  attomey-cUent  protections  may 
lawfully  be  disregarded  in  this  Congression- 
al proceedli^. 

Although  the  Committee  decided  not  to 
address  the  applicability  of  the  privilege  to 
Congressional  proceedings  In  general,  we  be- 
lieve that  an  assertion  that  such  protections 
do  not  apply  to  the  Congress  would  be  a 
truly  frightening  proposition.  If  It  were  to 
prevaU,  attorney-client  protections  could  be 
completely  eviscerated,  and  the  values  they 
are  designed  to  serve  would  be  crushed.  A 
confidence  can  only  be  secure  against  disclo- 
sure if  it  Is  secure  everywhere,  in  every 
forum  where  an  attempt  might  be  made  to 
extract  it. 

If  a  client's  confidences  and  secrets  were 
not  secure  once  given  to  an  attorney,  then 
there  would  be  little  meaning  to  the  Plfth 
Amendment  right  against  compeUed  self-in- 


crimination, nor  to  the  Sixth  Amendment 
right  to  counsel,  nor  to  any  of  the  particular 
component  Constitutional  guarantees  of 
due  process. 

Hence,  we  were  pleased  that  the  Commit- 
tee agreed  that  the  case  against  these  two 
witnesses  must  stand  or  fall  on  the  particu- 
lar questions  they  declined  to  answer,  and 
on  the  claim  that  normally  applicable  attor- 
ney-client protections  do  not  support  their 
refusals  to  testify  In  these  Instances. 

Indeed,  this  case  demonstrates  the  urgen- 
cy of  a  need  for  the  Congress  to  take  meas- 
ures to  avoid  the  unproductive  and  unfair 
dUemma  tn  which  we  and  these  witnesses 
might  find  ourselves.  Appropriate  commit- 
tees should  expedite  development  of  legisla- 
tion or  other  measures  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish an  orderly  and  fair  procedure  for  secur- 
ing judicial  resolution  of  contested  claims  of 
privilege  in  Congressional  proceedings. 

Howard  Bermam. 

mxl  lcvine. 


DISSENTING  VIEWS  OF  HON.  GERALD 
B.H.  SOLOMON 


The  action  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  authorize  contempt  of  Congress 
citations  against  two  American  citizens 
takes  what  started  out  at  the  Subcommittee 
level  as  a  fishing  expedition  and  raises  It  to 
the  scale  of  a  full-blown  witch  hunt.  More- 
over, the  action  that  was  Initiated  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
(and  now  ratified  by  the  full  committee) 
amounte  to  nothing  more  than  an  attempt 
to  interfere  in  the  election  process  now  un- 
derway in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  Subcommittee  (or  the  full 
committee)  Investigating  whether  or  not 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  money  for  the  Phil- 
ippines has  been  diverted  by  the  recipient 
government  for  other  purposes.  But  I  very 
strenuously  object  to  the  timing  of  this  par- 
ticular inquiry.  By  proceeding  now,  after  a 
Presidential  election  in  the  Philippines  has 
been  set  for  February  7.  1986,  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Committee  are  embarking  on 
a  course  the  only  purpose  of  which  is  to 
create  public  controversy. 

An  inquiry  of  the  magnitude  that  is  pres- 
ently underway  will  take  many  weeks,  even 
months  or  years  to  comply.  The  only  pos- 
sible outcome  between  now  and  February  7 
will  be  to  provide  a  stimulus  for  sensational 
newspaper  stories  and  Irresponsible  specula- 
tion. Once  again,  we  will  be  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  trial  by  headlines.  I  contend 
that  Congress  has  more  productive  things  to 

do. 

As  already  noted,  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  this  Inquiry  Is  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  U.S.  foreign  assistance  money  for  the 
Philippines  has  been  diverted  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  the  three  years  that  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Subconunlttee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs,  not  one  shred  or  evidence 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  Subcommittee 
that  such  diversions  have  ever  taken  place. 
The  Subcommittee  holds  marathon  hear- 
ings every  year  In  connection  with  the  for- 
eign aid  bin.  but  never  once  has  any  evi- 
dence been  produced  to  confirm  these  sug- 
gestions. 

A  series  of  articles  appeared  in  The  San 
Jose  Mercury-News  on  June  23,  24,  and  25, 
1985  alleging  that  President  Marcos  of  the 
Philippines  and  members  of  his  family  and 
official  entourage  have  Invested  large  sums 
of  money  In  real  esUte  transactions  In  the 
United  SUtes.  The  question  of  whether  or 
not  some  of  this  money  may  have  been  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  funds  was  never  men- 
tioned. And  when  the  foreign  aid  biU  came 


to  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the  second 
week  tn  July,  the  Issue  of  possible  foreign 
aid  diversions  in  the  Philippines  was  never 
discussed  then  either. 

When  the  foreign  aid  bUl  went  to  House/ 
Senate  conference  in  early  Augtist.  the 
question  of  what  mixture  of  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  provide  to  the  Philip- 
pines became  the  most  contentious  Issue  of 
the  entire  conference.  An  amendment  I  of- 
fered to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  mili- 
tary assistance,  as  opposed  to  frontloading 
the  whole  package  with  Economic  Support 
Funds;  received  substantial  support,  particu- 
larly ifrom  our  Senate  colleagues,  because 
the  delivery  and  use  of  mlUtary  assistance 
can  l>e  much  more  effectively  monitored 
than  can  ESF.  But  again,  the  issue  of  for- 
eign assistance  diversions  was  never  raised, 
even  by  'hose  members  who  advocated 
frontloading  the  package  with  an  inordinate 
amount  of  ESF. 

My  point  simply  is  that  allegations  con- 
cerning Investments  by  President  Marcos 
and  his  associates  have  been  in  the  public 
domain  for  many  months,  since  even  before 
the  year's  foreign  aid  bill  came  to  the  floor. 
And  yet  all  during  these  protracted  proceed- 
ings, the  Issue  was  never  brought  up.  Not 
until  President  Marcos  announced  plans  for 
an  election  did  the  Subcommittee  leap  Into 
action.  And  I  can  only  conclude  from  the 
timing  of  this  Inquest  that  its  sole  purpose 
is  to  create  enough  controversy  and  head- 
lines so  as  to  Influence  the  outcome  of  that 
election. 

Before  moving  on  to  my  second  principal 
objection  to  citing  two  persons  for  contempt 
of  Congress.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  I 
in  no  way  want  to  belittle  or  disparage  the 
Importance  of  this  Inquiry.  But  I  see  no 
reason  why  It  cannot  begin  on  February  8. 
the  day  after  the  election. 

But  aside  from  the  whole  matter  of 
timing.  I  also  must  strongly  object  to  the 
extraordinary  use  of  Congressional  subpoe- 
na power  In  this  case.  Rather  than  first 
meeting  with  the  reporters  who  have  writ- 
ten the  articles  in  The  San  Jose  Mereury- 
News  and,  subsequently,  other  newspapers 
to  learn  from  them  the  methodology  and 
sources  by  which  and  from  which  the  arti- 
cles were  written,  the  Subcommittee  rushed 
headlong  Into  Issuing  subpoenas  against  in- 
dividuals who  were  named  in  the  tutlcles.  I 
find  this  to  be  an  unconscionable  abuse  of 
Congressional  subpoena  power. 

Rather  than  commencing  orderly  delib- 
erations and  exploring  all  available  avenues 
for  receiving  the  desired  information,  the 
Subcommittee  opted  to  take  the  quick  and 
easy  route  by  issuing  subpoenas.  So  hasty 
was  the  Subconunlttee's  action  that  even 
the  Chairman  acknowledged  having  to  call 
in  outside  consultants  for  advice  on  the 
case.  At  the  insistence  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee's ranking  Republican  member,  these 
outside  consultants  were  removed  from  the 
executive  sessions  that  the  Subcommittee 
conducted  on  this  matter. 

The  subpoenas  sdso  placed  extraordiruo'y 
demands  on  the  witnesses  who  are  now 
being  threatened  with  contempt  of  Congress 
ciUtlons.  The  subpoenas  issued  by  the  Sub- 
committee were  so  sweeping  in  nature  that 
the  witnesses  have  testified  under  oath  that 
in  order  to  comply  fully  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee's demand,  they  would  have  to  sort 
through  no  less  than  436  file  folders  of  doc- 
uments—an amount  of  material  taking  up 
70  linear  feet  of  file  space  and  adding  up  to 
more  than  150,000  pages.  As  If  to  compen- 
sate for  months  of  Inactivity  and  silence  on 
its  part,  the  Subcommittee  chose  to  make 


up  for  lost  time  on  this  Issue  and  make 
other  people  tlo  the  work. 

In  conclusion,  the  whole  pattern  that  has 
been  esUbliihed  In  this  case  is  deplorable. 
\  At  a  time  when  the  House  has  been  consld- 
Ni|1ng  some  of  the  most  important  Jegislatlon 
In'^any  years,  the  Subcommittee,  and  now 
the  Committee,  have  decided  to  cite  two 
Americans  for  contempt  of  Congress.  This 
decision  has  been  reached  In  literally  the 
closing  hours  of  last  year's  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

"The  process  has  been  disorderly  and  the 
use  of  subpoenas  has  been  questionable,  but 
the  timing  of  this  whole  enterprise  leaves 
little  doubt  about  what  lU  Intention  is.  That 
this  whole  affair  is  designed  to  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  election  In  the  Philippines. 
preferably  to  bring  down  President  Marcos. 
I  haven't  the  slightest  question.  The  real 
question  Is  whether  or  not  this  is  a  worth- 
while endeavor  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, particularly  when  it  means  that 
American  citizens  are  persecuted  in  the 
^^ocess. 

1 1  am  convinced  that  approval  by  the  full 
Jjouse  of  RepresenUtlves  of  contempt  of 
^"-^ongress  citations  In  this  case  would  consti- 
tute a  denial  of  due  process  of  law  and  be 
subject  to  a  serious  challenge  In  the  federal 
courts.  Moreover,  the  discredit  that  some 
people  would  like  to  confer  on  President 
Marcos  will  eventually  redound  to  the  dis- 
credit of  this  body. 

Jerky  Solomoh. 

DISSENTING  VIEWS  OP  HON.  TOBY 

ROTH 
The  Issue  before  us  Is  a  serious  one.  It 
must  be  considered  only  after  careful  reflec- 
tion and  discussion.  Contempt  of  Congress 
Is  one  of  the  most  severe  actions  this  body 
can  pursue.  Our  motives  for  action  must 
only  reflect  the  common  good  of  our  coun- 
try. Not  Individual  political  advancement. 
Not  unfair  manipulation  of  foreign  democ- 
racies. Not  snap  judgmenU  or  assumptions. 
This  serious  charge  must  only  be  pursued  if 
the  good  of  our  country  is  at  stake! 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  con- 
tempt of  Congress  charge.  We  can  easily  be 
accused  of  entering  court  with  "unclean 
hands."  I  question  the  motive.  Is  it  solely 
for  publicity?  The  hearing  was  rushed 
through  the  subcommittee  during  the  busi- 
est legislative  time  of  the  House  Calendar. 
Members  are  deliberating  on  some  of  the 
most  pressing  domestic  Issues  of  our  time, 
tax  reform  and  deficit  reduction.  Personal- 
ly, I  was  very  torn  between  devoting  my  un- 
divided attention  to  these  hearings  and  the 
more  serious  domestic  matters  facing  our 
Nation.  The  executive  branch,  the  leading 
constitutional  foreign  policy  arm  of  our 
Government,  did  not  issue  a  request  for 
such  hearings.  Why  are  we  acting  with  such 
haste? 

My  opposition  is  grounded  in  the  law  gov- 
erning congressional  actions.  There  is  no 
connection  between  these  hearings  and  our 
leglalative  mandate.  The  subcommittee  is 
fishing  for  a  connection. 

A  real  contempt  of  Congress  charge  Is 
valid  only  if  information  pertaining  to  legis- 
lative measures  Is  withheld  during  a  hear- 
ing. The  questions  posed  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Solan,  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Bernstein  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein,  don't 
affect  legislation.  Therefore  no  grounds 
exist  to  press  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

Law  also  sUtes  that  ample  time  must  be 
given  to  the  witnesses  to  prepare  testimony. 
This  Is  clearly  not  the  case.  The  subpoenas 
were  signed  by  our  committee  chairman  on 
December  4th  and  delivered  to  the  witnesses 


shortly  thereafter.  The  witnesses  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  on  December  11th. 
and  a  contempt  of  Congress  charge  was  ini- 
tiated the  following  day,  December  12th. 
This  was  hardly  a  fair  amount  of  time  for 
the  witnesses  to  prepare  testimony.  Most  of 
us  know  that  witnesses  who  appear  before 
subconunlttee  usually  are  notlfled  weeks  In 
advance  If  not  longer.  Why  are  we  rushing? 

Finally,  I  encourtige  my  colleagues  to 
withhold  their  support  for  the  contempt 
charge  because  the  proceedings  are  inappro- 
priate at  this  time.  It  is  my  belief  that  Mr. 
Solaiz  Is  using  the  hearings  m  influence  the 
Philippine  elections  scheduled  for  early 
February.  This  Is  an  Improper  use  of  con- 
gressional authority.  No  further  action 
should  be  taken  on  this  issue  until  the  elec- 
tions, which  were  encouraged  by  our  coun- 
try, are  completed.  We've  asked  for  clean 
and  fair  elections  in  the  Philippines.  Let's 
not  interject  ourselves  into  those  elections. 
Let's  not  try  to  influence  the  Philippine 
electorate— they  can  decide  for  themselves, 
who  they  want  In  government. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
contempt  of  Congress  charge  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  Congress.  This  power 
was  granted  by  the  power  of  the  citizens  to 
be  used  for  the  best  purpose  of  our  country. 
Manipulating  this  power  will  be  a  serious 
error  and  set  a  precedent  that  would  have 
far  reaching  and  potentially  dangerous  ap- 
plications to  congressional  authority  In  the 
future. 

This  resolution  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Congress  nor  the' citizens  of  our  coun- 
try. I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party— nor  should 
this  committee  and  this  Congress  be  a 
party,  to  handing  mud  pies  to  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  Philippines.  I  urge  you  to  oppose 
this  resolution. 


Mr.  Bernstein. 


Toby  Roth. 
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Transcript  of  Testimoky  ik  Which 
WriNESSES  Retuses  To  Answer 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  We  will  now  proceed. 
Mr.  Bernstein,  with  respect  to  why  the 
President  or  Mrs.  Marcos— excuse  me. 

I  am  advised  by  counsel  I  should  Just  let 
you  know  what  the  procedure  will  be. 

Yesterday  I  told  you  and  the  other  wit- 
nesses that  their  claim  had  been  overruled 
and  they  would  be  ordered  and  directed  to 
answer  the  questions  I  would  subsequently 
put  to  them. 

To  give  the  witnesses  the  maximum  op- 
portunity to  consider  their  decision,  we  took 
two  further  steps,  first  we  took  an  overnight 
recess  for  the  witnesses  to  consider  the  situ- 
ation. 

Second,  last  night  House  counsel  provided 
coimsel  for  the  witnesses  with  our  draft 
questions  for  today.  I  Included  in  the  record 
the  memorandum  of  draft  questions  provid- 
ed yesterday. 

I  will  now  resume  each  witness  In  succes- 
sion. I  repeat,  since  their  objection  is  over- 
ruled and  they  are  now  ordered  and  directed 
to  answer  the  questions,  if  they  refuse  to 
answer  they  will  be  subject  to  contempt  of 
Congress.  To  keep  matters  brief,  I  hope 
they  will,  that  they  will  answer,  if  they  de- 
termine not  to  answer  they  may  simply  say 
something  short  such  as  privilege,  or  aan^ 
reason.  / 

It  will  be  understood  that  they  staiid  on 
aU  the  argtiments  presented  by  their  coun- 
sel yesterday,  and  that  these  have  been 
overruled  for  the  reasons  sUted  yesterday. 

First  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Ralph  Bern- 
stein. 


COHTIWUEU  STATEXKNT  OP  RALPH  BERHSTBDI 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  With  reqtect  to  President 
Marcos,  do  you  know  either  of  them? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 

Mr.  SoLARz.  Have  you  met  either  of  them? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Did  you  meet  either  of  them 
on  your  1982  trip  to  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Have  you  provided  either  with 
real  esute  Investment  advice? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  No. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Pardon?  . 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  No.         ' 

Mr.  Solarz.  No. 

Have  you  provided  either  of  them  with  fi- 
nancial Investment  advice? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  No. 

Mr.  Solarz.  No. 

Have  you  drafted  leases  or  mortgages  for 
either? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  No. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Have  you  located  real  esUte 
properties  for  either? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Privileged. 

Have  you  acquired  real  esUte  properties 
for  either? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Privileged. 

Prom  your  business  activity  locating  and 
acquiring  real  estate  properties  and  so  on. 
do  you  know  if  either  has  any  Interest  in 
the  Crown  Building? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Prom  your  business  activity, 
do  you  know  if  either  has  any  interest  in 
the  Harold  Center? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Privileged. 

Do  you  know  the  origin  of  any  funds  for 
purchase  of  any  interest  in  Crown  Building 
or  Harold  Center? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  No.  as  far  as  I  can 
remember  the  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  Solarz.  From  your  business  activities 
do  you  know  any  investments  by  the  Marcos 
family  in  the  United  SUtes? 
Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 
Mr.  Solarz.  What  position  do  you  hold  In 
Canadian  Land  Company? 


Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  At  thj-«diT«it  time 
I  don't  hold  toy  position.  / 
Mr.  Solarz.  ^Id  you  pnr  hold  a  position? 
Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  Yes. 
Mr.  Solarz.  What  was  It? 
Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  Managing  Director. 
Mr.  Solarz.  Managing  Director. 
Do  you  know.who  the  company's  officers 


are? 


V 


Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  I  caimot  recall. 

Mr.  SoMRz.  Do  you  know  who  they  were 
at  the  tlAe  you  were  a  managing  director? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  No.  I  cannot  recalL 

Mk  Solarz.  Can  you  please  speak  into  Ihe 
microphone? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  I  caiuiot  recall. 

Mr.  Solarz.  E>o  you  know  who  the  share- 
holders of  Canadian  Land  are? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  I  cannot  recalL 

Mr.  Solarz.  You  have  no  idea? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  As  far  as  I  can 
tecall.  I  don't  have  any  Idea. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Absolutely  none? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bxmjzgui^o. 

Mr.  Solart  How  did  yda  iMCome  a  manag- 
ing director? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bernstein.  My  brother  ap- 
pointed me  a  managing  director. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Pursuant  to  what  authority 
did  he  appoint  you? 


n 
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Jir.  Ralph  Bnuimw.  1  really  don't  know. 

Mr,  SoLAM.  He  Juat  appointed  you,  and 
then  for  how  long  were  you  the  managing 
director? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bnwsmii.  I  am  not  really 
sure. 

Mr.  SoLAU.  Are  you  a  director— you  are 
no  longer  a  director  of  the  Canadian  Land 
Company? 

Mr.  Ralph  Bkrhstun.  No. 

Mr.  SoLARz.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ralph  BsRitsTKiit.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SoLAXZ.  I  now  call  Joseph  Bernstein. 

«  •  •  •  • 

coirn]<9ta>  sTATmnrr  or  joskph  bhuistxin, 
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Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Bernstein,  with  respect  to 
either  President  Marcos  or  Mrs.  Marcos,  do 
you  know  either  of  them? 

Mr.  Josiph  Bkrhstbin.  Privileged. 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  Can  you  please  speak  Into  the 

microphone. 
Mr.  Joseph  BeRWSTMH.  Privileged. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Have  you  met  either  of  them? 
Mr.  Joseph  Berhsteiw.  Privileged. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Have  you  ever  had  any  busi- 
ness dealings  with  either? 
Mr.  Joseph  BERWsxEiit.  Privileged. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Have  you  located  any  real 
estate  properties  for  either? 
Mr.  Joseph  Berhsteih.  Privileged. 
Mr.  SoLABZ.  Have  you  acquired  any  real 
estate  properties  for  either? 
Mr.  Joseph  Berhstbih.  Privileged. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Have  you  provided  any  real 
esUte  or  financial  advice  to  either? 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Have  you  drafted  any  leases 
or  mortgages  for  either? 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Who  appointed  you  as  a  direc- 
tor of  Canadian  Land  Company? 

Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  some  shareholder  resolution  but 
I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  SoLAHZ.  It  was  a  shareholder  resolu- 
Uon? 

Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  I  am  not  sUre. 
That  is  my  best  guess. 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  Who  were  the  shareholders  of 
Canadian  Land  Company  at  the  time  you 
were  appointed  a  director? 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  When  did  the  shareholders  of 
Canadian    Land    Company    first    become 
shareholders  of  it? 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Why  was  the  name  of  Lastura 
NV  changed  to  Canadian  Land  Company? 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 
Mr.  SOLAKZ.  Was  there  any  change  of  own- 
ership or  company  officials  when  the  name 
was  changed? 

Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  On  change  of  own- 
ership, privileged. 
On  change  of  offers.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
Mr.  SoLABZ.  Are  any  shareholders  Filipi- 
no? 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Did  any  money  to  purchase  or 
renovate  the  Crown  Building  come  from  the 
Philippines? 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Does  Imelda  Marcos  have  any 
Interest,  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  Las- 
tura NV  or  Canadian  Land  Company? 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Does  Ferdinand  Marcos  have 
any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  Lastura 
NV  or  Canadian  Land  Company? 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Have  you  acted  directly  or  In- 
directly for  any  other  principal  fn  your  ca- 


pacity as  director  of  Canadian  Land  Compa- 
ny? 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Does  Imelda  Marcos  have  any 
direct  or  indirect  financial  interest  in  the 
Crown  Building? 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Does  Ferdinand  Marcos  have 
any  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  the  Crown 
Building? 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  Privileged. 
Mr  SoLARZ.  Has  anyone  asked  you  not  to 
cooperate  with  our  inquiry? 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  SoLARz.  Are  you  at  all  concerned  if 
you  did  cooperate  with  our  inquiry  that  you 
might  be  the  subject  of  physical  intimida- 
tion? 

Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  I  would  decline  to 
answer  that  question. 
Mr.  SoLAHZ.  On  what  grounds? 
Mr.  Lazarus.  I  think  the  answer  is  fairly 
clear,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SoLARz.  We  are  now  in  executive  ses- 
sion. I  ask  the  question  because  the  other 
witnesses  that  have  been  subpoenaed  before 
thte  committee  have  through  counsel  told 
us  that  they  fear  there  could  be  threaU  to 
their  families  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Lazarus.  Would  you  repeat  the  ques- 
tion, please. 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  If  you  were  to  cooperate  before 
this  committee,  you  or  anyone  In  your 
family  would  be  the  subject  of  physical  In- 
timidation? 

Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  I  suspect  it  is  pos- 
sible. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Why? 

Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  I  read  the  newspa- 
pers, I  suppose  it  Is  possible. 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  Who?  Is  that  why  you  are  not 
cooperating  with  this  committee? 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  And  who— from  where  would 
these  acts  of  Intimidation  come? 

Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  I  would  think  that 
If— this  is  totally  hypothetical,  but  if  I  was 
identified  as  being  involved  In  any  capacity 
it  could  come  from  either  side  of  the  govern- 
ment, opposition  just  as  strongly  as  current. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Is  it  possible  that  any  of  the 
principals  who  have  declined  to  Identify  be- 
cause of  the  assertion  of  the  privilege  might 

seek  to 

Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  You  have  no  concern  that 
way? 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  No.  sir. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  I  see. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Certainly,  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Which  goverxmient  was 
the  gentleman  referring  to? 

Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  The  Government 
of  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  Do  you  think  there  Is  any 
threat  to  the  members  of  this  subcommittee 
or  to  the  chairman  as  a  result  of  the  pursuit 
of  this  inquiry? 

Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  I  don't  think  so, 
but  I  don't  have  any  knowledge  to  make 
that  determination. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  I  hope  not. 
Did  the  stockholders  meet— let  me  just 
say  that  during  the  recess  if  I  should  vanish 
somewhere  In  Manila,  I  trust  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  carry  on  in  the  spirit 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  The  minority  would  be 
happy  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  Udall.  At  what  point  could  I  resign 
from  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  Solarz.  Let  me  say  if  I  do  disappear,  it 
may  be— I  suggest  you  also  find  out  who  ac- 
companied me  on  this  trip. 


Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  disap- 
pear, I  assure  you  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Finally,  did  stockholders  meet 
and  ask  you  to  resign  as  a  director  of  Cana- 
dian Land  Company? 

Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  I  don't  know,  the 
official  records  of  the  company  must  have 
some  shareholder  resolution.  I  don't  know  if 
stockholders  met  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Why  did  you  resign? 

Mr.  Joseph  Bernstein.  I  was  asked  to  and 
I  provided  resignation  documents. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lazarus.  If  I  could  just  say  on  the 
physical  safety  point,  I  think  that  your  situ- 
ation could  be  different  from  these  people's 
situation  regardless  of  what  they  may  have 
said,  and  I  think  it  is  something  with  which 
we  need  to  bear  In  mind. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Deyo. 
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MEMORANDim  Opinion  op  General  Counsel 
TO  THE  Clerk  or  the  House  or  Represent- 
atives ON  Attorney-Client  Privilege 
Oppice  op  the  Clerk, 
House  pp  Representatives, 
Woihington,  DC,  December  11,  198S. 
Memorandum  to:  The  Honorable  Stephen  J. 

Solarz. 
From:  Steven  R.  Ross,  General  Counsel  to 
the  Clerk;  Charles  Tlefer,  Deputy  Gen- 
eral Counsel  to  the  Clerk. 
Subject:    Anticipated    Claim   of    Attorney- 
Client  Privilege. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Subcommittee 
will  be  confronted  with  a  claim  of  attorney- 
client    privilege    during    the    conduct    of 
today's  hearing.  This  memorandum  will  dis- 
cuss several  aspects  of  that  claim  and  will 
provide  the  Subcommittee  with  the  views  of 
this  office  on  the  relevant  Congressional 
and  Judicial  precedente  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee may  wish  to  consider  in  rendering  iU 
determination  on  the  applicability  of  the  as- 
serted privilege. 

Rule  X(l)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  provides  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  with  legislative  and  over- 
sight jurisdiction  over  matters  related  to 
the  International  relations  of  the  United 
SUtes,  Including  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  nations  generally,  for-       j 
eign  loans,  intervention  abroad  and  declara-       (. 
tions  of  war,  measures  to  foster  commerlcal 
Intercourse  with  foreign  nations  and  to  safe- 
guard American  business  interesU  abroad,       ; 
protection  of  American  citizens  abroad,  vari- 
ous international  organizations  and  other 
related  matters.   Rule  X(i),  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  reprinted  at  678 
Constitution,  Jefferson's  Manual  and  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  H.R.  Doc. 
No.  98-277,  98th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  358  (1985) 
(Rules  of  the  Ninety-Ninth  Congress). 

The  Rules  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  devolve  Aipon  the  Subcommittee  spe- 
cific responsibility  with  respect  to  foreign 
assistance.  The  Subcommittee  Is  charged 
with  the  jurisdictional  responsibility  con- 
cerning the  annual  legislative  programs  of 
foreign  assistance  for  its  region,  the  ongoing 
oversight  of  all  foreign  assistance  activities 
affecting  its  region  and  Is  required  to  report 
to  the.  full  Conunlttee,  on  an  annual  basis, 
its  findings  and  conclusions.  Including  spe- 
cific legislative  reconunendations,  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  assistance  activities  of  the 
United  States.  Additionally,  the  Rules  of 
the  Committee  give  the  Subcommittee  juris- 
diction on  matters  affecting  the  political  re- 
Utions  between  the  United  SUtes  and  na- 


tions within  the  region,  certain  aspects  of 
disaster  relief,  loan  and  other  financial  rela- 
tions within  the  region,  particular  responsi- 
bility In  the  area  of  arms  sales.  GLnd  general 
elements  related  to  the  development  of  the 
foreign  policy  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to 
nations  within  the  region.  Rule  14,  Rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  reprint- 
ed in  Rules  Adopted  by  the  Conunlttees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Rules  Com- 
mittee Print,  99th  Cong. 

Pursuant  to  these  Jurisdictional  grants 
the  Subcommittee  has  commenced  an  in- 
quiry Into  the  various  allegations  that  have 
surfaced  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  with  re- 
spect to  large  scale  real  estate  investments 
purportedly  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Marcos  family.  The  Subcommittee  believes 
that  the  nature  and  extent  of  real  estate  in- 
vestment In  the  United  States  by  govern- 
mental officials  in  nations  receiving  vast 
amounts  of  American  support  may  be  in- 
structive to  Congressional  consideration  of 
pending  and  future  foreign  assistance  deci- 
sions, as  well  as  other  aspects  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Philippines  and  the  region  in 
general.  The  desirability  of  enacting  certain 
mandatory  disclosure  laws  is  also  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Subcommittee.  Clearly, 
the  information  sought  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee's recent  subpoenas  Is  pertinent  to  these 
valid  legislative  Inquiries. 

Counsel  for  certain  of  the  witnesses  have 
advised  the  Subcommittee  that  they  do  not 
believe  that  their  clients  can  comply  with  a 
significant  portion  of  the  documentary 
aspect  of  the  subpoenas  and  have  further 
indicated  that  they  expect  to  assert  a  privi- 
lege against  answering  many  of  the  ques- 
tions which  the  Subcommittee  is  likely  to 
put  to  their  clients.  By  memorandum,  and 
in  discussion,  counsel  for  the  witnesses  have 
presented  the  Subcommittee  with  their 
legal  assertions.  Presumably  these  points 
will  be  repeated  and  supplemented  during 
the  course  of  the  Subcommittee's  hearing. 
To  assist  the  Subcommittee  in  its  consider- 
ation of  the  claim  of  privilege  there  follows 
a  discussion  of  the  salient  points  of  the  as- 
sertion of  privilege. 

Essentially  counsel  for  the  witnesses 
present  three  arguments.  The  first  Is  the 
question  of  the  time  afforded  to  respond  to 
the  subpoenas.  Secondly,  Is  the  claim  that 
the  common  law  privilege  of  attorney-client 
secrecy  prevents  the  witnesses  from  provid- 
ing the  Subcommittee  with  the  information 
it  seeks.  Thirdly,  it  Is  submitted  to  the  Sub- 
committee that  the  potential  application  of 
certain  disciplinary  rules  of  the  bar  serve  to 
put  the  witnesses  at  risk  of  disbarment  or 
other  disciplinary  action,  if  they  reveal 
client  confidences  in  response  to  the  Sub- 
commlttees  subpoena.  This  office  believes 
that  all  three  grounds  proffered  do  not 
serve  to  excuse  the  witnesses  from  fully 
complying  with  the  Subconmilttee's  subpoe- 
na and  do  not  serve  as  a  valid  basis  for  the 
witnesses  to  refuse  to  answer  pertinent 
questions  posed  by  the  Subcommittee. 

The  time  which  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee must  afford  to  someone  to  comply  with 
Its  subpoenas  is  a  function  of  the  facts 
present  In  each  individual  case.  Although 
the  Congress  should  not  be  deterred  In  ob- 
taining the  information  that  it  needs  In  fur- 
therance of  its  legislative  responsibilities,  in- 
dividuals required  to  provide  this  informal- 
ton  should  be  given  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  to  prepare  for  and  attend  a  Congres- 
sional hearing.  In  the  rare  Instances  in 
which  this  question  has  been  given  judicial 
attention  the  extreme  flexibility  of  a  Con- 
gressional committee  to  set  the  schedule  for 


an  Individuals  appearance  has  been  recog- 
nized. Thus  in  United  States  v.  Kamin,  136 
F.  Supp.  791,  the  court  recognized  that  a 
one-day  notice  was  sufficient  for  a  witness 
who  came  to  the  hearing  and  then  refused 
to  answer  questions.  Although  the  defend- 
ant was  acquitted  on  other  grounds,  the 
Court  specifically  held  that  the  one-day 
notice  was  sufficient.  Less  extreme  Is  the 
Supreme  Court's  determination  in  Wilkin- 
son V.  United  States,  365  U.S.  399  (1961), 
that  notice  of  one  week  was  sufficient  to 
compel  someone  to  attend  a  field  hearing. 
As  a  general  rule.  House  Committees  en- 
deavor to  provide  individuals  with  notice  of 
several  days  to  attend  a  hearing.  The  time 
constraints  relevant  to  a  production  of  docu- 
ments does  present  different  questions. 
Again,  the  Subcommittee  enjoys  a  wide 
degree  of  latitude  in  ■:'etermlnlng  whether 
or  not  a  witness  Is  factually  Incapable  of 
complying  with  a  document  demand.  In 
reaching  this  conclusion,  the  reason  for 
delay  should  be  taken  Into  account  by  the 
Subcommittee.  In  this  Instance,  the  delay 
appears  to  be  a  function  of  the  self-imposed 
requirement  of  multiple  review  procedures 
to  determine  whether  or  not  specific  docu- 
menU  are  covered  by  the  privilege.  There- 
fore, the  Subcommittee's  determination  of 
reasonableness  as  to  time  may  turn,  in  part, 
on  Its  determination  of  the  applicability  of 
the  privilege  claim.  We  will,  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  that  claim. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  claim  of  attor- 
ney-client privilege  will  be  asserted  with  re- 
spect to  requests  for  corporate  business 
records  and  with  respect  to  various  business 
transactions,  i.e,  real  estate  purchases, 
which  these  witnesses  conducted  on  behalf 
of  other  individuals.  The  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject matter,  relating  to  real  estate  transac- 
tions rather  than  the  provision  of  legal  serv- 
ices render,  the  claim  of  privilege  unpersua- 
sive.  Claims  of  attorney-client  privilege  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Judiciary  with  respect 
to  virtually  identical  questions  In  the  recent 
past.  Moreover,  the  general  rule  Is  that  at- 
torney-client privilege  can  not  be  claimed  as 
a  matter  of  right  before  a  legislative  com- 
mittee. This  has  been  the  traditional  deter- 
mination by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and,  in  fact,  parallels  the  treatment  afford- 
ed by  the  English  Parliament  under  the 
English  law  of  both  attomey<lient  privilege 
and  parliamentary  prerogatives. 

The  attorney-client  privilege  has  devel- 
oped as  a  function  of  common  law  tracing 
its  roots  in  the  English  barrister's  code  of 
honor  and  the  notion  that  an  English  gen- 
tleman would  not  reveal  secrets.  As  recog- 
nized by  courts  In  the  United  SUtes,  the 
privilege  attaches  to  a  client's  communica- 
tions seeking  legal  advice  from  a  profession- 
al legal  advisor  acting  in  that  capacity,  and 
applies  only  to  communications  regarding 
action  in  that  capacity.  "Thus,  where  the  at- 
torney acts  as  business  advisor  or  collection 
agent,  gives  Investment  advice,  or  handles 
financial  transportation  for  his  client,  the 
communications  between  him  and  his  client 
are  not  protected  by  the  privilege.  In  re 
EdiDin  Shapiro,  381  F.  Supp.  21  (N.D.  IU. 
1974)  (footnotes  omitted). 

In  a  recent  case,  documenU  subpoenaed 
from  an  attorney  regarding  real  esta'.e  prop- 
erty purchases.  The  attorney  had  represent- 
ed two  undisclosed  principals.  The  subpoena 
required  all  the  business  records  of  the  per- 
tinent real  estate  company,  all  the  records 
concerning  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the 
properties,  and  "directed(ed)  petitioner 
(that  Is,  the  attorney)  to  testify  before  the 
grand  Jury  regarding  his  knowledge  of  busi- 


ness affairs  of  XYZ  Realty,  Inc.,  (the  perti- 
nent real  esUte  company).  In  re  Avplication 
of  John  Doe,  Esq..  603  F.  Supp.  1164 
(E.D.N.Y.  1985).  Among  the  specific  ques- 
tions that  were  to  be  answered  In  that  ques- 
tioning was  one  parallel  to  the  key  one  for 
the  Subconunlttee's  hearing:  "Who  founded 
XYZ;  a)  How  much  case  was  put  into  the 
corporation:  b)  Who  funded  the  corpora- 
tion." Id.  at  1167  n.l.  The  district  court  held 
that  no  attomey<llent  privilege  applied:  the 
document  "categories  sX^  unprMleged  be- 
cause they  related  to  business,  not  legal 
advice."  Id.  at  1167,  while  the  questions  "ap- 
peared to  seek  answers  concerning  only 
business  advice  when,  though  perhaps  in- 
tended to  be  private,  moat  certainly  were 
not  privileged."  Id. 

The  similarity  of  the  claims  rejected  earli- 
er this  year  by  the  judiciary  In  above-cited 
case  and  the  claims  asserted  here  make  that 
decision  particularly  Instructive. 

Not  only  Is  it  appropriate  for  this  Subcom- 
mittee to  determine,  as  had  the  court  in 
New  York,  that  business  Information  of  this 
nature  can  not  be  cloaked  in  the  protective 
garb  oi  conIWent\al  attomey-cWent  commu- 
nication, but  it  is  also  appropriate  for  this 
Subcommittee  to  reject,  u  other  Congres- 
sional subcommittees  have  the  applicability 
of  the  attorney-client  privilege  to  legislative 
proceedings. 

As  Ersklne  May's  Treatise  on  The  Law, 
Privileges,  Proceedings  and  Usage  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  oracle  to  be  consulted  In  deter- 
mining questions  of  English  parliamentary 
procedure,  specifically  notes: 

"A  witness  is,  however,  bound  to  answer 
all  questions  which  the  committee  sees  fit  to 
put  to  him,  and  cannot  excuse  himself,  for 
example,  on  the  ground  that  he  may  there- 
by subject  himself  to  a  civil  action,  or  be- 
cause he  has  taken  an  oath  not  to  disclose 
the  matter  about  which  he  is  required  to 
testify,  or  because  the  matter  was  a  privi- 
leged communication  to  him.  as  where  a  so- 
licitor is  called  upon  to  disclose  the  secreU 
of  his  client . . .  some  of  which  would  be  suf- 
ficient grounds  of  excuse  in  a  court  of  law." 
Ersklne  May's  Treatise  at  746-47,  Twentieth 
Edition  (1983). 

Consistently.  Congressional  cdmmlttees 
have  felt  enabled  to  reject  the  applicability 
of  claims  of  attorney-client  privilege.  Thus 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  noUble  investi- 
gation into  the  financing  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  and  the  activities  of  the 
Credit  Mobller,  the  House  Committee  held 
Mr.  Stewart  In  contempt  notwithstanding 
his  assertion  of  attorney-client  privilege. 
See  Stewart  v.  Blaine,  1  MacArthur  453 
(D.C.  1874)  and  Eberling.  Congressional  In- 
vestigations (1928),  349-50. 

In  recent  years,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations and  Oversight  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  has  on  a 
number  of  occasions  rejected  claims  of  at- 
torney-client privilege.  See,  Attorney-Client 
Privilege,  Memoranda  Opinions  of  the 
American  Law  Division,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Committee  Print  98-1,  (98th  Cong. 
June  1983).  See  also  Hearings,  International 
Uranium  Cartel,  before  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations,  House  Com- 
mittee on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 95th  Cong..  1st  Sess  Vol.  1  (1977). 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
failed  to  adopt  proposals  to  specifically  in- 
corporate a  privilege  respecting  attorney- 
client  confidences  In  their  Rules.  See  Sen. 
Rept.  No.  2,  84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  27-38 
(1954),  H.R.  Res.  178  (84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.) 
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As  demonstrated  from  the  mgcussion 
above,  the  House  has  ttken  a  lim^  view  as 
to  the  applicability  of  attomey-fcllent  privi- 
lege. It  has  entertained,  as  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion claims  to  that  effect.  However, 
where  the  House  Subcommittee  has  deter- 
mined that  the  legislature  need  for  the  in- 
formation to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  the 
public  business  requires  productions  such 
production  has  been  required.  In  this  situa- 
Uon,  the  underlying  claim  is  attenuated  by 
the  'bualness"  nature  of  the  information 
sought.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  reasonable 
and  consistent  with  the  precedents  of  the 
House  and  the  appropriate  judicial  prece- 
dents for  the  Subcommittee  to  reject  the 
claim  of  privilege. 

Additionally,  counsel  for  the  witness  seeks 
to  present  a  somewhat  district  argument 
under  the  Canons  of  Ethics  applicable  to 
the  witnesses  as  members  of  the  Bar.  Essen- 
tially, this  argument  entails  the  notion  that 
the  witnesses  would  be  subject  to  discipli- 
nary proceedings  based  on  their  diviilging  of 
client  secrets  to  the  committee.  The  claim  is 
that  the  E:thics  Code  only  permits  disclosure 
upon  a  specific  court  order.  The  Code  actu- 
ally permits  disclosure  where  required  by 
law  or  court  order.  It  Is  designed  to  assure 
that  a  lawyer  will  take  steps  to  assure  that 
his  clients  confidence  is  respected  to  a 
proper  degree  but  does  recognize  that  the 
protection  Is  not  absolute.  In  the  Congres- 
sional context  the  ruling  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee chair  that  the  privilege  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted is  the  legal  and  functional  equivalent 
on  a  legal  requirement  or  a  court  order. 
Failure  to  answer  at  that  point  constitutes  a 
criminal  violation.  Disclosure  at  that  stage 
does  not  violate  the  Canons  of  E:thlcs  nor 

the  Bar  Code  of  any  jurisdiction. 
APPENDIX  C 

BiKMORAltSUll  OpIHION  OF  GENERAL  COUWSEL 

TO  THE  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives ON  Voluntariness  of  Wftness 
compuance 

Office  of  the  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  December  11.  198S. 
Memorandum  to:  Subcommittee  on  Asian 

and  Pacific  Affairs. 
Prom:  Steven  R.  Ross.  General  Counsel  to 
the  Clerk:  Charles  Tiefer.  Deputy  Gen- 
eral Counsel  to  the  Clerk. 
Subject:  Whether  Compliance  with  Ruling 
of  Subcommittee  Chairman  is  "Volun- 
^tary." 
Counsel  for  the  witnesses  in  this  Investlga- 
tlonVas  raised  the  issue  that  "the  witnesses 
must   resolve   all   uncertainties  concerning 
confidentiality   in   favor   of   asserting   the 
privilege  / .  .  because  an  attorney's  volun- 
tary production  .  .  .  constitutes  a  complete 
and  binding  waiver  of  the  privilege;"  counsel 
further  contends  that  "Because  voluntary' 
disclosure  is  that  which  has  not  been  judi- 
cially compelled  •  *  *   disclosure  pursuant 
to  a  congressional  subpoena  could  be  con- 
sidered voluntary."   Memorandum  of  Dec. 
10,  1985.  at  9-10  (emphasis  added  and  cita- 
tions omitted).  ■ 
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■  The  lingle  cue  to  which  counsel  cited,  ooncem- 
taig  (Usclosure  being  "voluntary"  when  not  judicial- 
ly compelled  (a  one-sentence  footnote  In  Chubb  In- 
Unrated  Svttemt  v.  National  Bank  of  Wathington. 
103  P.R.D  52,  63  n.2  (D.D.C.  i»84)).  ha»  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Congrealonal  context.  i*y»  nothing 
about  CongreMlonai  subpoenss.  and  ictually  does 
not  concern  even  a  Judicial  contempt  attuaUon.  but 
merely  a  diacovery  dlapute  concerning  voluntary 
permlHlon  given  to  opponents  In  litigation  to  In- 
spect (ilea.  It  clearly  Is  without  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  being  considered  an  obiter  diet*  about  con- 


This  Issue  matters  particularly  because 
these  witnesses  will  have  to  decide,  if  the 
Chair  overrules  their  objections,  whether 
they  must  answer,  or  whether  they  are  still 
acting  voluntarily— and  hence  can  or  should 
press  their  claims  further. 

Counsel's  contention  that  disclosure  pur- 
suant to  Congressional  direction  is  "volun- 
tary" is  without  merit.  It  shows  a  funda- 
mental lack  of  understanding  of  the  basic 
parallel  between  how  objections  are  present- 
ed to,  and  ruled  upon,  by  the  judicial  and 
legislative  branch  proceedings.  In  the  judi- 
cial proceeding— or  in  administrative  pro- 
ceedings, like  IRS  summonses,  enforced 
through  a  civil  judicial  proceeding— a  wit- 
ness who  has  an  objection  to  providing  doc- 
uments or  Information  may  withhold  those 
documents  or  Information,  present  that  ob- 
jection, and  await  the  ruling  of  the  Court. 
Depending  on  one's  choice  of  vocabulary, 
production  pursuant  to  subpoena  or  sum- 
mons prior  to  that  ruling  may  be  considered 
■voluntary,"  but  once  the  objection  is  over- 
ruled, and  the  witness  must  cease  withhold- 
ing, production  and  answering  clearly  are 
not  voluntary. 

The  procedure  in  the  legislative  branch 
proceedings  parallels  this,  as  described  by 
the  Supreme  Court: 

"Clearly  not  every  refusal  to  answer  a 
question    propounded    by    a   congressional 
committee  subjects  a  witness  to  prosecution 
under  {  192.  Thus,  if  he  raises  an  objection 
to  a  certain  question— for  example,  lack  of 
pertinency  or  the  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination—the  committee  may  susUln  the 
objection  and  abandon  the  question  even 
though   the   objection   might   actually   be 
without  merit.  In  such  an  Instance,  the  wit- 
ness' refusal  to  answer  is  not  contumacious, 
for  there  is  lacking  the  requisite  criminal 
Intent.  Or  the  committee  may  disallow  the 
objection  and  thus  give   the  witness  the 
choice  of  answering  or  not.  Given  such  a 
choice,  the  witness  may  recede  from  his  po- 
sition and  answer  the  question.  And  if  he 
does  not  then  answer,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  finding  of 
criminal  intent  to  violate  §  192. " 
Quinn  V.  United  States,  349  U.S.  155,  165-66 
(1955)  (emphasis  supplied).  In  short,  once 
the  Chair  in  a  legislative  proceeding  over- 
rules the  objection,  the  period  when  disclo- 
sure wovUd  be  "voluntary"  Is  past,  just  as 
surely  as  that  period  is  past  in  a  judicial 
proceeding  once  the  Court  overrules  the  ob- 

In  that  regard,  it  is  well  to  note  that  such 
memoranda  as  the  witnesses"  law  firm  has 
provided,  or  other  legal  advice,  may  well 
assist  the  witness  in  presenting  an  objection 
to  the  Chair.  However,  once  the  Chair  over- 
rules an  objection,  compliance  is  not  volun- 
tary; such  memoranda  do  not  excuse  non- 
compliance. Again,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
explains. 

"There  is  no  merit  in  appellant's  conten- 
tion that  he  is  entitled  to  a  new  trial  be- 
cause the  court  excluded  evidence  that  in  re- 
fusing to  ansioer  he  acted  in  good  faith  on 
the  advice  of  a  competent  courueL  The  gist 
of  the  offense  is  refusal  to  answer  pertinent 
questions.  No  moral  turpitude  Is  Involved. 
Intentional  violation  is  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute guilt.  There  was  no  misapprehension  as 
to  what  was  called  for.  The  refusal  to 
answer  was  deliberate.  The  facts  sought 
were  pertinent  as  a  matter  of  law  and  §  102 


made  it  appellant's  duty  to  answer.  He  was 
botuid  rightly  to  construe  the  sUtute.  His 
mistaken  view  of  the  law  is  no  defense. 
Armour  Packing  Co.  v.  United  States,  209 
U.S.  5«.  85.  Standard  Sanitary  WO-  Co.  v. 
I/nited  States,  226  U.S.  20.  49. " 
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tempt  of  Congress.  It  contrasts  with  the  Supreme 
Court  and  DC  Orcult  cases  discussed  below  ad- 
dressing the  core  realities  of  Congressional  Investi- 
gation. 


Sinclair  v.  United  States,  279  U.S.  263,  299 
(1929)  (emphasis  supplied). 

In  fact,  the  constitutional  Imperative  that 
Congress  obtain  the  Information  It  requires 
is  so  strong  that  there  is  no  place  for  a  doc- 
trine that  by  providing  information  to  Con- 
gress when  a  claim  of  privilege  has  been  val- 
idly overruled,  the  privilege  is  waived  for 
some  other  context.  As  the  D.C.  Circuit  re- 
cently explained.  In  rejecting  the  contention 
that  providing  docimients  to  Congress 
would  waive  the  privilege  provided  by  Ex- 
emption Five  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act: 

"We  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  explore 
fully  to  what  extent  .  .  .  disclosure  might 
affect  the  applicability  of  Exemption  Five, 
under  doctrines  of  waiver  ...  for  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  disclosure  to  the  Congressman 
could  not  have  had  that  consequence. 

"•  •  •  [Aln  interpretation  [that]  every  dis- 
closure to  Congress  would  be  tantamount  to 
a  waiver  of  all  privileges  and  exemptions 
[would  meant  that]  executive  agencies 
would  Inevitably  become  more  cautious  in 
furnishing  sensitive  Information  to  the  leg- 
islative branch,  a  development  at  odds  with 
public  policy  which  encourages  broad  con- 
gressional access  to  governmental  Informa- 
tion. For  these  reasons,  we  conclude  that 
.  .  .  (when  Congress)  actually  does  receive 
such  information  pursuant  to  [section  5(c) 
of  the  act)  (whether  in  the  form  of  docu- 
ments or  otherwise),  no  waiver  occurs  of  the 
privileges  and  exemptions  which  are  avail- 
able to  the  executive  branch  under  the 
FOLA  with  respect  to  the  public  at  large. 
Congress,  whether  as  a  body,  through  com- 
mittees, or  otherwise,  must  have  the  widest 
possible  access  to  executive  branch  informa- 
tion if  it  is  to  perform  Its  manifold  responsi- 
bility effectively.  ...  [A  waiver  ^yle)  would 
tend  to  'dry  up'  the  executive  flow  of  Infor- 
mation to  the  Congress  since  It  would  strip 
Information  of  whatever  privilege  It  might 
otherwise  possess." 

Murphy  V.  Department  of  the  Army,  613  F.2d 
1151,  1155-56,  1158  (D.C.  Clr.  1979). 

In  sum,  a  witness  who  withholds  informa- 
tion while  presenting  hU  objection,  and  for- 
tifies that  objection  with  legal  argumenU, 
and  insists  on  the  objection  being  overruled 
and  receiving  an  order  from  the  Chair 
before  providing  the  Information,  has  done 
what  he  can.  At  that  point,  the  contention 
that  the  witness  is  acting  "voluntarily" 
simply  is  without  merit,  for  refusing  the 
order  of  the  Chair  means  that  "the  founda- 
tion has  been  laid  for  a  finding  of  criminal 
intent  to  vioUte  »192."  Quinn  v.  United 
States,  supra. 

APPENDIX  D 

Mem ORANSim  on  Behalf  op  the  Witnesses 

Memorandum  to:  Hon.  Stephen  J.  Solars, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

From:  C.  King  Mallory,  III,  Stuart  E.  Eizen- 

sUt. 
Date:  December  10, 1985. 

witnesses'  ethical  OBUOATIONS  ATTORNEY- 
CLIENT  PRIVILEGE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE'S SUBPOENAS 

We  have  been  retained  by  Joseph  Bern- 
stein, Ralph  Bernstein,  and  William  B. 
Deyo,  Jr..  in  connection  with  the  subpeonas 
duces  tecum  that  have  been  Issued  to  them 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs   Committee.  This 


memorandum  explains  why  we  have  advised 
our  clients  that  they  are  obligated  not  to  re- 
spond fully  to  the  Subconunlttee's  subpoe- 
nas. Although  our  clients  intend  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Subcommittee  to  the  extent 
that  they  can  do  so  consistent  with  their 
professional  obligations,  they  are  simply 
imable  to  comply  completely  with  the  par- 
ticular subpoenas  Issued  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee without  violating  those  obligations. 

Joseph  Bernstein  and  William  Deyo  are 
members  of  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Bern- 
stein Carter  &  Deyo.  Ralph  Bernstein  is  a 
former  employee  of  the  law  firm  and  is  now 
an  officer  of  New  York  Land  Co.,  a  client  of 
the  firm. 

Joseph  Bernstein  and  WUllam  Deyo  were 
served  with  the  subpoenas  at  their  law  firm 
on  December  5.  1985;  Ralph  Bernstein  was 
served  yesterday.  The  subpeonas  seek  the 
witnesses'  oral  testimony  and  production  of 
"(alny  and  all  dociunents  reflecting  owner- 
ship, and  lU  value"  of  eleven  listed  corpora- 
tions and  real  properties,  as  well  as  "any 
and  all  documents  concerning  purchases  or 
other  transactions  on  behalf  of  Philippine 
or  Philippine-American  principals." 

We  have  been  advised  that,  prior  to  the  Is- 
suance of  the  subpoenas,  the  Subcommittee 
staff  tried  to  contact  Joseph  Bernstein  by 
telephone,  on  November  25  and  26.  Unfortu- 
nately. Mr.  Bernstein  and  his  brother  were 
In  Israel  attending  their  father's  burial 
during  the  two  days  In  which  the  contacts 
were  attempted.  As  far  as  they  know,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  contact  Mr.  Deyo  or  Mr. 
Ralph  Bernstein  until  they  were  served 
with  the  subpoenas.  In  anticipation  of  re- 
ceiving the  subpoena,  which  was  not  formal- 
ly served  upon  him  until  yesterday,  Ralph 
Bernstein  voluntarily  delayed  returning  to 
Israel  to  attend  to  his  father's  affairs  in  an 
effort  to  accommodate  the  Subcommittee's 
schedule. 

Pull  compliance  with  the  subpoenas  would 
require  the  law  firm  to  produce  a  massive 
amount  of  its  client  files  and  to  answer 
question  concerning  the  legal  advice  given 
to  clients  with  respect  to  those  and  other 
matters.  In  this  connection,  Bernstein 
Carter  &  Deyo  Is  a  law  firm  formed  In  1981 
by  three  attorneys  formerly  associated  with 
CahlU  Gordon  and  Relndel.  WUlkle  Parr  St 
Gallagher,  and  Rosenman,  Colin,  Freund, 
Lewis  &  Cohen.  These  three  lawyers  had  de- 
veloped well-recognized  expertise  in  the  tax 
and  corporate  aspects  of  foreign  Investment 
In  the  United  SUtes.  A  common  Incident  of 
this  type  of  practice  U  developing  the  exper- 
tise to  accommodate  clients'  Interest  In 
malnUining  the  confidentiality  of  their  in- 
vestments. The  firm  represents  clients  from 
many  nations  in  connection  with  their  busi- 
ness In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

Because  the  subpoenas  seek  Information 
that  was  gained  during  the  course  of  the 
firm's  represenutlon  of  its  clients,  the  sub- 
poenas seek  testimony  and  documents  that 
the  witnesses  are  duty-bound  not  to  reveal. 
This  obligation  is  intensified  by  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  many  of  the  firm's  clients 
in  maintaining  the  confidentiality  of  both 
the  fact  and  nature  of  the  firm's  representa- 
tion of  them.  As  with  any  other  law  firm, 
the  confidential  Information  gained  In  the 
course  of  their  representation  extends 
beyond  the  cllenU'  Identities  to  Include 
many  other  aspects  of  the  representation. 

The  discussion  below  places  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  confidentiality  of  the  iden- 
tities of  the  firm's  clients  because  protecting 
that  confidentiality  Is  critically  Important 
to  the  firm's  cllenU,  and  because  their  Iden- 
tities would  necessarily  be  revealed  by  fuU 


compliance  with  the  subpoenas.  Moreover, 
since  you  have  questioned  whether  the  Iden- 
tities of  the  firms  cllenU  should  be  consid- 
ered confidential  In  connection  with  the  wit- 
nesses' testimony,  we  have  endeavored  to 
show  why  those  Identities,  as  well  as  all  in- 
formation related  to  the  performance  of 
legal  services  for  the  firm's  cllenU,  are  abso- 
lutely protected  from  disclosure  In  this  con- 
text. 

I.  NONDISCLOSURE  intDEX  THE  CODE  OP 
PROFESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

There  are  two  sources  of  the  witnesses' 
duty  not  to  disclose  most  of  the  Informa- 
tion—Including their  CllenU"  identities- 
sought  by  the  subpoenas.  The  first  Is  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility,  which 
has  been  codified  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  Appendix  A  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  Rules,  and  in  New  York  In  29 
McKlnney's  Consol.  Laws  of  New  York,  Ju- 
diciary Law.  Disciplinary  Rule  4-101  of  the 
Code,  entitled  "Preservation  of  Confidences 
and  SecreU  of  a  Client,"  prohlblU  a  lawyer 
from  revealing  the  "confidences"  or  "se- 
creU"  of  his  cllenU  unless  the  client  con- 
senU  or  unless  required  to  do  so  by  law  or 
court  order.  DR  4-101(B){l).  (CM2).  ""Confi- 
dences"' and  "secreU"  are  broadly  defined  to 
Include  all  Information  which  the  client 
wishes  the  lawyer  to  hold  confidential,  or 
which  could  prove  embarrassing  or  highly 
detrimental  to  the  client  If  disclosed.  The 
penalties  for  violating  these  mandatory 
rules  are  severe:  the  offending  lawyer  is  sub- 
ject to  disqualification,  disciplinary  action 
or  even  disbarment.  See  Financial  Oeneral 
Bankshares,  Inc.  v.  IteUger,  523  P.  Supp. 
744,  763  (D.D.C.  1981)  (citations  omitted). 

DR  4-101  has  been  interpreted  in  a  way 
that  absolutely  prohiblu  the  subpoenaed 
witnesses  from  disclosing  most  of  the  Infor- 
mation that  the  subpoenas  seek.  The  Inter- 
preUtlons  applicable  here  are  reflected  In 
the  opinions  Issued  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  New  York  Bars,  the  most  com- 
pelling of  which  Is  Legal  Ethics  Committee 
Opinion  No.  124  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar.  In  that  opinion,  a  copy  of  which  Is  at- 
tached, the  bar  committee  was  asked  to 
answer  a  series  of  questions  concerning  a 
law  firm's  obligation  to  reveal  iU  cllenU' 
identities  during  an  IRS  audit.  The  opinion 
held,  in  the  first  instance,  that  "whenever  a 
client  requesU  non-disclosure  of  the  fact  of 
representation,  or  circumstances  suggest 
that  such  disclosure  would  embarrass  or 
detrimentally  affect  any  client,  the  fact  of 
the  firm's  representation  of  that  client  is  a 
client  confidence'  or  "secret' "  accorded  the 
protections  of  DR  4-101.  The  opinion  also 
states  that  any  doubt  In  making  these  deter- 
minations should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  re- 
specting the  confidentiality  of  the  client's 
identity.  See  also  D.C.  Bar  Legal  Ethics 
Opinion  No,  99.  January  28,  1981. 

Acknowledging  that  DR  4-101  authorizes 
dlaclosure  of  confidential  Information 
"when  required  by  law  or  court  order," 
Opinion  No.  124  noted  that  the  lawyer 
should  not  comply  with  a  summons  for  pro- 
tected information  until  aU  avenues  of 
appeal  were  exhausted: 

"However,  even  if  the  IRS  does  issue  a 
summons,  the  Inquirer's  firm  may  not  auto- 
matically comply  with  it.  Rather,  the  firm 
remains  under  an  ethical  obligation  to  resist 
disclosure  until  either  the  consent  of  the  cll- 
enU is  obtained  or  the  firm  has  exhausted 
available  avenues  of  appeal  with  respect  to 
the  summons." 

Id.  at  207  (footnote  omitted);  accord  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Ethics  of  the  New 
York  Bute  Bar  Association,  Opinion  No.  528 


(court  orders  that  are  subject  to  reverBal— 
or  modification— on  appeal  do  not  mandate 
immediate  compliance  with  directive  to 
reveal  Information  entrusted  to  lawyer  in 
confidence).  The  opinion  goes  on  to  sUte 
that,  only  after  exhausting  available  ap- 
peals of  a  court  order  to  reveal  the  identities 
of  IU  CllenU,  can  the  lawyer  ethically 
comply  with  such  an  order. 

These  ethical  constrainU  preclude  full 
compliance  with  the  Subcommittee's  sub- 
poenas. The  subpoenaed  witnesses  have  a 
professional  obligation  to  decline  to  reveal 
any  of  their  cUenU'  confidences  and  secreU 
even  In  reponse  to  congressional  subpoenas. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  witnesses'  rep- 
resenutlon of  their  CllenU  and  their  In- 
structions concerning  that  representation, 
those  secreU  Include  the  very  Identity  of 
the  CllenU. 

These  circumstances  involve  an  obvious 
conflict  between  the  subpoenaed  wltnetseg' 
professional  obligations  to  their  cllenU  and 
the  objectives  of  the  Subcommittee  reflect- 
ed In  the  broad  wording  of  the  subpoenas. 
Unfortunately,  the  witnesses  are  compelled 
by  the  ethical  constrainU  discussed  above  to 
resolve  that  conflict  by  subjecting  them- 
selves to  a  possible  contempt  citation.  In  the 
judicial  context,  this  dilemma  would  not 
occur,  Secause  a  final  court  order  would  re- 
lieve the  law  firm  of  IU  professional  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  client  confidences  and  se- 
creU. In  the  absence  of  such  an  order,  we 
respectfully  requeat  the  Subcommittee  to 
withdraw  the  iasued  subpoenas,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  obtain  the  Information  that  it 
seeks  from  others  who  are  not  bound  by 
professional  obligations  of  confidentiality. 

II,  NONDISCLOaURE  imDER  THE  ATTOKNBT- 
CLISHT  PRIVILBOB 

The  witnesses  are  further  precluded  from 
complying  fully  with  the  subpoenas  by  the 
attorney-client  privilege.  This  evidentiary 
privilege  is  applicable  In  the  legislative,  as 
well  as  the  Judicial,  context.  See.  e.g.,  Mac- 
Cracken  v.  Jumey.  294  U.S.  125  (1936). 

The  breadth  of  the  subpoenas  and  the 
complexity  of  the  witnesses'  legal  represen- 
utlon of  their  CllenU  make  It  Impossible  to 
determine,  within  the  time  frame  allowed 
by  the  Subcommittee,   whether  all   docu- 
menu  and  Information  responsive  to  the 
subpoenas  are  protected  from  disclosure  by 
the  attorney-client  privilege.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  witnesses  must  resolve  all 
uncerUlntles  concerning  confidentiality  in 
favor  of  asserting  the  privilege  on  behalf  of 
their  CllenU.  This  is  so  because  an  attor- 
ney's  voluntary    production    of    privileged 
documenU  constitutes  a  complete  and  bid- 
ing waiver  of  the  privilege  as  to  those  docu- 
menU. In  re  Qrand  Jury  Investigation  of 
Ocean  ContracU.  604  F.2d  672.  674  (D.C. 
Clr.),  cert,  denied,  444  U.S.  915  (1979).  More- 
over, voluntary  production  of  those  docu- 
menU Implies  a  waiver  of  the  privilege  as  to 
all  communications  on  the  same  subject. 
Weil  V.  Investment/ Indicators,  Research  A 
Management,  Inc.,  647  F.2d  18,  24  (9th  Clr. 
1981);  Chubb  Integrated  Systems  v.  National 
Bank  of   Washington.    103   P.R.D.    62.   63 
(D.D.C.  1984).  Because;    "voluntary"  disclo- 
sure is  that  which  has  not  been  Judicially 
compelled,  C7iu66,  103  P.R.D.  at  63,  disclo- 
sure pursuant  to  a  congressional  subpoena 
could  be  considered  voluntary. 

This  risk  of  sacrificing  the  privilege  is  all 
the  more  daunting  because  It  can  occur  In- 
advertently. 

""This  Court  cannot  •  •  '  conclude  that  In- 
advertent disclosure  may  be  grounds  to  pro- 
tect the  waiver  that  otherwise  occurs  upon 
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voluntary  production  of  documents.  We  ob- 
serve. Instead,  that  the  weight  of  authority 
recognizes  that  waiver  can  occur  through 
inadvertence." 
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Id.  at  67  (emphasis  added,  citations  omit- 
ted). Thus  the  hurried  or  uninformed  disclo- 
sure of  material  in  response  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee's subpoenas  could  result  in  the  inad- 
vertent waiver  of  the  attorney-client  privi- 
lege in  all  other  contexts  and  for  all  other 
purposes. 

The  general  rule  is  that  a  client's  identity 
Is  not  protected  by  the  attorney-client  privi- 
lege, l/ntted  StaUi  v.  Liebman,  742  F.2d  807. 
809  (3rd  Cir.  1984).  The  weight  of  authority 
makes  clear,  however,  that  communications 
regarding  a  clients  motive  in  seeliing  legal 
advice  are  privileged.  In  re  Grand  Jury  Pro- 
ceedings iSchofield),  721  P.2d  1221.  1222 
(9th  Cir.  1983);  Baird  v.  Koemer.  279  P.2d 
623.  630  (9th  Cir.  1960).  Where  disclosure  of 
a  client's  identity  would  ultimately  lead  to 
disclosure  of  the  client's  motive  for  seeking 
legal  advice,  the  client's  identity  U  also  priv- 
Ueged.  Solas,  695  P.2d  at  362:  In  re  Grand 
Jury  Proceedings  (Jones),  517  F.2d  666,  674- 
75  (5th  Cir.  1975). 

In  Jones,  for  example,  the  court  recog- 
nized that  the  clients  of  the  subpoenaed  at- 
torneys had  strong  motives  for  seeking  legal 
advice  and  for  expecting  that  their  names 
would  be  kept  confidential.  In  that  context, 
the  court  held  that  the  attorney-client  privi- 
lege prevented  disclosure  of  the  clients' 
motive  and  their  identities,  because  the 
latter  protection  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the  confidentiality  of  the  motive.  Id. 

Since  many  of  the  subpoenaed  witnesses' 
clients  sought  the  services  of  Bernstein 
Carter  and  Deyo  with  the  expecUtion  that 
their  motives,  as  well  as  their  identities, 
would  be  maintained  in  confidence,  any  m- 
formation  or  documents  that  would  reveal 
identities  or  motives  of  clienU  are  protected 
by  the  attorney-client  privilege.  Therefore. 
4he  disclosure  of  the  identities  of  the  clients 
would  necessarily  reveal  their  motivations 
for  seeking  the  services  of  the  firm  in  viola- 
tion o<  the  attorney-client  privilege. 

In  a  judicial  context,  the  normal  proce- 
d»ire  for  resolving  claims  of  privilege  is  to 
submit  the  issue  to  a  court  in  camera  for  its 
determination.  In  re  Grand  Jury  Witness 
(Solas),  695  P.2d  359,  362  (9th  Cir.  1982). 
That  option,  unfortunately,  is  not  available 
here,  because  disclosure  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee would  be  both  public  and  irrevocable. 

In  addition,  the  attorney-client  privilege 
attaches     to     communications     regarding 
transactions  in  which  several  of  the  firm's 
clients  participated  and  as  to  which  they 
had  a  "community  of  interests. "  The  com- 
munity of  interest  doctrine  brings  within 
the  attorney-client  privilege  all  confidential 
communications  among  attorneys  and  their 
clients  where  the  clients  have  identical  legal 
Interests  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  a 
communication  between  the  attorney  and 
the  cUent.  UniUd  States  v.  Osbom,  409  P. 
Supp.  406.  409-10  (D.  Or.   1975),  affd  In 
part,  reVd  in  part,  561  P.2d  1334  (9th  Cir. 
1977);   Duplan   Corp.    v.   Veering  Milliken, 
Inc..    397   P.   Supp.    1146,    1174-75    (D.S.C. 
1974).  To  the  extent   that   the  subpoena 
seeks  disclosure  of  confidential  documents 
between  clients  of  the  firm,  among  whom 
there  exists  a  community  of  Intereste,  the 
documents  are  protected  by  the  attorney- 
client  privilege. 

ni.  CONCLDSIOIf 

The  sheer  volume  of  docimients  which 
must  be  reviewed  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  subpoenas  precludes  full  compliance 
within  the  unreasonably  short  time  period 


allowed.  There  are  over  436  file  folders,  to- 
talling over  70  linear  feet  of  files,  which 
contain  in  excess  of  150,000  pages.  It  is 
simply  impossible  even  to  examine  all  of 
this  material,  much  less  to  determine  In 
each  Instance  whether  each  item  is  protect- 
ed as  a  client  confidence  or  secret,  or  under 
the  attorney-client  privilege.  The  problem  is 
made  even  more  intractable  because  any 
voluntary  disclosure  of  privileged  docu- 
ments, even  if  inadvertent,  may  constitute  a 
general  waiver  of  all  related  communica- 
tions. 

With  respect  to  testimony,  we  frankly  an- 
ticipate that  the  witnesses  wUl  be  able  to 
provide  very  little  Information.  Specifically, 
the  witnesses  will  only  answer  those  ques- 
tions as  to  which  it  is  plainly  apparent  that 
disclosure  of  confidential  information  will 
not  result.  If  there  is  any  uncertainty 
whether  answering  the  question  will  dis- 
close a  client  secret  or  privileged  informa- 
tion, the  witnesses  will  be  compelled  to  re- 
frain from  answering. 

We  reaffirm  our  clients'  Interest  In  coop- 
erating In  the  Investigation  and  providing 
the  Subcommittee  with  the  information  to 
which  it  Is  legally  entitled.  We  hope  that 
you  will  understand  our  clients'  desire  to 
assist  you  and  the  Subcommittee  in  a 
maimer  consistent  with  their  professional 
and  legal  obligations  and  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  expose  them  to  professional  or  pe- 
cuniary sanctions. 


Mr.  PASCELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  384)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  384 
Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  192 
and  194,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  certify 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Poreign  Af- 
fairs, deUUlng  the  refusal  of  Ralph  Bern- 
stein to  answer  questions  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poreign  Affairs,  to  the  United 
SUtes  Attorney  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, for  him  to  be  proceeded  against  In  the 
manner  and  form  provided  by  law;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  2  D.S.C.  192 
and  194,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  certify 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Poreign  Af- 
fairs, detailing  the  refusal  of  Joseph  Bern- 
stein to  answer  questions  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poreign  Affairs,  to  the  United 
SUtes  Attorney  for  the  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia, for  Mm  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the 
manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 


include  extraneous  material  on  House 
Resolution  384. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach].  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  for  the  purposes  of  debate  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARZ],  and  pending  that.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
approval  of  House  Report  99-462, 
which  concerns  proceedings  against 
Ralph  Bernstein  and  Joseph  Bern- 
stein. This  action  is  made  necessary  by 
the  refusal  of  these  two  individuals  to 
cooperate  with  the  investigation  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Poreign 
Affairs.  The  subcommittee  was  con 
ducting  a  duly  authorized  investiga- 
tion into  the  holdings  in  the  United 
States  of  the  former  President  of  the 
Philippines.  Ferdinand  Marcos. 

Now.  let  me  make  it  clear  that  the 
issue  here  is  the  action  or  the  lack  of 
action  by  these  two  individuals.  Not  at 
issue  is  what  the  subcommittee  was 
doing  or  why  it  was  doing  it. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  subcommit- 
tee act«d  properly,  with  the  full  au- 
thority to  conduct  the  kind  of  investi- 
gation it  was  conducting. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
individuals  who  were  before  the  sub- 
committee in  the  course  of  this  inves- 
tigation acted  properly  or  improperly 
by  refusing  to  answer  the  questions 
that  were  put  to  them. 

The  committee  carefully  weighed 
the  situation  of  the  witnesses  and  the 
investigatory  needs  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  subcommittee 
was  duly  authorized  to  conduct  its  in- 
vestigation. It  had  a  right  to  obtain 
the  information  requested. 

The  subcommittee  proceeded  in  a 
deliberate  manner  and  with  appropri- 
ate advice  and  support  of  the  general 
counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
the  minority  counsel  of  the  House, 
both  of  whom  considered  that  the 
claims  of  the  witnesses  in  refusing  to 
cooperate  were  not  well  taken.  The 
full  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  ap- 
proved this  report  by  a  strong  biparti- 
san vote  of  21  to  2. 

As  the  committee  report  indicates  in 
its  conclusion,  the  witnesses  in  essence 
are  seeking  to  preserve  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  they  have  received 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year  for  keeping  secret  their  real 
estate  investment  services  for  foreign 
clients.  Congress  cannot  accept  that 
arrangement  as  a  constraint  on  its  in- 
vestigatory authority. 

The  committee  has  repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  gain  the  voluntary  coop- 
eration of  the  witnesses  in  order  to 


carry  out  its  work.  Unfortunately, 
until  this  moment,  such  cooperation 
has  not  been  forthcoming,  and  the 
House  must  now  act. 

With  House  approval  of  this  report, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  will  then 
certify  this  report  to  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  who  will 
begin  legal  proceedings  against  these 
two  individuals. 

Now.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  seen 
a  good  many  of  these  questions  arise 
in  this  body  in  the  last  30  years.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  one  of  them  that  was 
as  carefully  and  properly  and  legally 
handled  as  this  one.  And  I  cannot 
recall  where  more  consideration  was 
given  to  the  issue  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved and  the  propriety  of  their 
claims. 

Both  attorneys  for  the  majority  and 
the  minority  gave  full  advice  at  every 
step  of  the  way.  I  am  convinced,  from 
personal  knowledge  and  examination 
of  the  record,  that  every  due  process 
was  exercised.  And  you  will  hear  more 
about  that.  These  people  had  the  full 
opportunity  for  legal  counsel  and  legal 
advice  and.  in  addition  to  that,  were 
given  every  opportunity,  up  until  right 
this  moment,  to  prevent  this  contempt 
by  simply  providing  information 
which  the  committee  requested. 

So  what  is  at  issue,  then.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, very  simply,  is  whether  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  be 
thwarted  in  carrying  out  its  duly  con- 
stituted responsibilities.  If  the  claim  as 
alleged  by  the  two  defendants  in  this 
matter  is  permitted,  it  would  thwart 
the  investigation  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  saying 
that  this  is  the  way  you  can  avoid  any- 
time any  interrogation  by  making  the 
claims  which  these  gentlemen  make. 
The  issue  before  us  is  that  they  re- 
fused improperly  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions uncier  a  duly  constituted  investi- 
gation by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Reluctantly,  but  necessarily, 
we  caimot  do  anything  but  proceed  to 
carry  out  our  duty,  and  our  duty  is  to 
proceed  with  this  contempt  citation. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  before  the 
House  today  is  not  whether  we  ap- 
prove or  disapproved  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcos.  It  is  not  whether  we  believe 
the  Marcoses  are  honest  or  corrupt.  It 
is  not  whether  we  believe  the  recent 
elections  in  the  Philippines  were  fair 
or  were  fraudulent.  It  is  not  whether 
we  believe  the  Marcoses  should  or 
should  not  be  given  asyltun  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  whether  the 
Subconunittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  had  or  did  not  have  the  right 
to  conduct  this  investigation. 

The  only  issue  before  us  today  is 
whether  Ralph  and  Joseph  Bernstein 
were  justified  in  their  refusal  to  coop- 
erate with  our  committee  by  declining 
to  answer  the  questions  we  had  put 
before  them  or  whether,  by  refusing 


to  cooperate  with  the  committee,  they 
engaged  In  a  contempt  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Those  who  believe  they  were  justi- 
fied In  their  right  to  refuse  to  answer 
the  questions  we  put  to  them  should 
vote  against  this  resolution.  Those 
who  believe  they  were  not  justified 
should  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  speak  for  a 
committee  that  felt  strongly  about  the 
matter  and  reported  out  this  resolu- 
tion with  an  overwhelming  bipartisan 
vote  of  21  to  2.  I  must  say  that  It  Is 
with  great  regret  that  I  have  brought 
this  contempt  resolution  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  I  never  wanted  to  cite 
the  Bernstein  brothers  for  contempt. 
In  my  12  years  in  the  Congress,  this  is 
without  question  the  most  unpleasant 
duty  I  have  had  to  perform.  But  I  felt 
that  there  was  no  other  way  to  vindi- 
cate the  right  of  our  committee  to 
obtain  Information  to  which  It  was 
constitutionally  and  legislatively  enti- 
tled, and  to  also  vindicate  the  right  of 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  fulfill  its 
legislative  and  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities, but  to  move  this  resolution 
forward.  In  view  of  the  contemptuous 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Bernstein 
brothers  to  cooperate  with  our  com- 
mittee by  answering  the  questions 
which  we  had  legitimately  put  before 
them. 

From  the  outset  last  fall,  the  inter- 
est of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  has  simply  been  to  get 
the  facts  regarding  allegations  that 
Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the  Philippines, 
who  was  then  the  President  of  that 
country,  and  his  wife,  Imelda,  own 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  real  estate  in  the  United  States. 
The  strong  bipartisan  support  for  our 
Investigation  should  have  convinced 
the  witnesses  to  answer  our  questions. 
Unfortunately,  Ralph  and  Joseph 
Bernstein,  the  real  estate  developers 
for  the  Marcoses,  have  refused  to  re- 
spect the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  investigate  finan- 
cial matters  in  our  own  coimtry. 

I  believe,  therefore,  we  have  no 
other  choice  than  to  turn  the  matter 
over  to  the  Justice  Department. 

Let  me  first  explain  the  background 
of  our  Investigation.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  as 
you  all  know,  is  responsible  for  study- 
ing all  matters  affecting  our  foreign 
relations  with  the  Philippines,  Includ- 
ing the  approximately  $250  million  a 
year  we  provide  that  country  In  for- 
eign assistance. 

Last  summer  and  fall,  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles appeared  In  newspapers 
throughout  our  coimtry  alleging  that 
President  and  Mrs.  Marcos  had  ac- 
quired American  real  estate,  including 
four  New  York  City  commercial  prop- 
erties with  an  estimated  value  of  $350 
million. 
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Questions  arose  as  a  result  of  these 
articles  as  to  how  President  Marcos, 
on  an  annual  salary  of  $5,700  a  year 
was  able  to  amass  such  extensive  real 
estate  holdings  in  the  United  States. 
These  questions  were  of  particular  Im- 
portance in  light  of  the  legislation  we 
had  enacted  in  the  foreign-aid  authori- 
zation bill  in  which  we  made  it  clear 
that  the  willingness  of  the  Congress  to 
authorize  additional  aid  to  the  Ck>v- 
emment  In  the  Philippines  In  the 
future  would  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  progress  of  that  Oovenunent  In 
policing  and  eliminating  corruption. 

I  might  add  that  the  recent  events  In 
the  Philippines  have  reinforced  our 
need  for  answers  to  those  questions. 
The  new  Philippine  Government  may 
well  claim  that  the  Marcos'  real  estate 
holdings  were  paid  for  with  funds 
taken  from  the  Philippine  people,  and 
may  seek  to  recover  those  assets.  Con- 
sidering the  amount  the  Marcoses 
took  out  of  the  Philippines,  that  issue 
is  very  likely  to  arise. 

Clearly  It  will  be  an  Important  and 
sensitive  test  in  the  foreign  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines.  We  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  Imagining  that  the  issue  will 
become  less  pressing.  In  fact,  it  will  be 
more  pressing  than  ever  now  that  the 
Gtovemment  of  the  Philippines,  which 
imtil  now  denied  that  Marcos  had  that 
wealth  and  hoped  the  issue  would  go 
away,  may  now  actively  seek  to  push 
the  matter  as  a  test  of  American  fair- 
ness. 

On  December  3,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  voted  to 
subpoena  witnesses  in  our  investiga- 
tion of  the  Marcos'  hidden  wealth  in 
the  United  States,  among  them,  Ralph 
and  Joseph  Bernstein.  The  newspaper 
articles  which  had  triggered  our  Inves- 
tigation had  indicated  that  the  Bern- 
steins,  who  are  copresidents  and 
owners  of  a  real  estate  development 
company  call  the  "New  York  Land 
Company,"  which  developed  the  com- 
mercial properties  in  question,  had 
been  the  real  estate  developers  for  the 
Marcoses. 

In  the  hearings,  the  Bemstelns  de- 
cided to  completely  stonewall  our  in- 
vestigation. They  refused  to  answer 
even  the  most  elementary  questions 
regarding  their  relationship  with  the 
Marcoses.  Questions  such  as  "Do  you 
knqw  either  of  the  Marcoses?  Have 
you  met  either  of  the  Marcoses?  Have 
yoi^  located  or  acquired  any  real  estate 
property  for  the  Marcoses?" 

It  Is  clear  that  If  the  Bemstelns  had 
been  willing  to  answer  these  questions 
ss^  others  the  subcommittee  put 
betore  them,  we  would  have  received 
valuable  information.  Instead,  we  have 
been  forced  to  investigate  around  the 
Bemstelns,  which  we  have  laboriously 
done. 
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Obviously,  this  has  deprived  us  of 
valuable  Inside  Information,  known 
only  to  the  developers  themselves. 
When  the  Bemsteins  refused  to 
answer  our  questions,  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  felt 
we  had  no  alternative  but  to  report 
out  a  contempt  resolution  for  them, 
which  we  did  by  an  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan vote  of  21  to  2. 

Now.  I  know  that  there  may  be  some 
questions  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
colleagues  about  the  extent  to  which 
this  Investigation  and  the  contempt 
proceedings  were  handled  fairly  and 
on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Let  me  say  that 
this  was  a  completely  impartial  and  bi- 
partisan investigation.  There  was  no 
question  here  of^ghe  majority  holding 
back  or  not  cooperating  with  the  mi- 
nority in  the  investigation. 

On  the  contrary,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning the  minority  on  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  a  fuU  partner  and  has 
pursued  the  matter  vigorously.  The 
subcommittee's  votes  to  issue  the  sub- 
poenas and  to  report  this  contempt 
resolution  were  overwhelming  and  bi- 
partisan. At  the  full  committee,  it  was 
reported  out  by  a  vote  of  21  to  2. 

I  think  it  Is  also  important  to  note 
that  the  subcommittee  solicited  and 
received  bipartisan  legal  advice  on  the 
matter.  We  received  testimony  and 
advice  from  the  general  coimsel  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House.  Mr.  Steven  Ross, 
who  represents  the  House  in  litigation 
and  in  matters  like  contempt. 

We  also  received  the  testimony  and 
advice  of  Hyde  Murray,  the  Republi- 
can counsel  of  the  House  who  serves 
the  Republican  leader.  Mr.  Michel. 
Both  Hyde  Murray  and  Mr.  Ross  ad- 
vised us  that  our  questioning  was  en- 
tirely proper  and  that  the  Bemsteins 
should  be  held  in  contempt  for  refus- 
ing to  answer. 

As  a  second  matter,  we  proceeded 
with  the  maximum  possible  fairness  to 
the  witnesses.  The  day  before  the 
hearings,  I,  together  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Leach,  met  for  over  3  hours 
with  the  attorneys  of  the  Bemsteins 
and  we  heard  what  they  had  to  say. 
They  acknowledged  our  right  to  con- 
duct the  investigation  and  to  subpoena 
their  clients.  They  asked  us  "however" 
if  we  would  subpoena  someone  else 
and  get  the  Information  from  them. 
But  when  we  asked  them  who  we 
should  subpoena  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Bemsteins  in  order  to  obtain  this 
information,  they  were  imable  to  give 
us  any  helpful  Indication. 

Then,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
hearings,  we  patiently  spend  all  day 
questioning  the  Bemsteins  and  hear- 
ing their  viewpoint,  even  though  they 
were  refusing  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion. We  did  not  hold  them  in  con- 
tempt at  that  time.  At  their  request, 
we  recessed  for  another  day  in  order 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  consid- 
er what  to  do  overnight.  We  even  gave 


them  a  list  of  the  questions  which  we 
would  be  putting  to  them  again  on  the 
second  day  of  the  hearing. 

All  that,  however,  was  to  no  avail. 
Not  through  any  fault  of  ours,  but  be- 
cause the  witnesses  decided  they 
would  continue  to  resist.  The  Bem- 
steins have  raised  the  attomey-client 
privilege  as  an  argument  for  not  coop- 
erating with  us.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  here  that  such  claims  of  privi- 
lege have  been  made  and  have  been 
overruled  on  numerous  occasions  by 
congressional  committees  in  the  past. 
There  is  nothing  unprecedented  about 
what  we  are  doing  here  today. 

Occasionally,  even  after  the  claim  of 
the  privilege  has  been  overruled,  wit- 
nesses have  still  refused  or  failed  to 
provide  the  information  and  have  been 
held  in  contempt  by  thp  Congress. 
One  such  case  entitled  "Jumey  versus 
MacCracken"  went  aU  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  which  upheld  the  con- 
gressional contempt  order.  There  is, 
therefore,  clear  precedent  for  the 
House  overriding  assertions  of  the 
privilege  and  even  citing  witnesses  for 
contempt  when  they  have  unjustifia- 
bly asserted  it. 

The  Bemsteins'  arguments  were 
thoroughly  rebutted  in  advice  we  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Murray,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress.  I  will  submit 
memorandums  for  the  Record  on  this 
point,  and  I  will  leave  to  my  very  able 
and  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Torriceixi.  the 
burden  of  making  a  more  complete 
case  with  respect  to  the  inapplicability 
of  the  attomey-client  privUege  in 
these  proceedings. 

Steprek  Giixbrs. 
New  York  Ukivehsity 

liAW  School. 
New  YorK  NY 


MEMORAIfSnil 

To:  Congressman  Stephen  J.  Solarz. 

Prom:  Stephen  Gillers. 

Subject:      Contempt      resolution      against 

Joseph  Bernstein  and  Ralph  Bernstein. 
Date:  February  19.  1986. 

SUmiAKY  AMD  IimiOOUCTIOIl 

You  have  asked  me  to  comment  on  t^e  le- 
gitimacy of  the  assertion  of  the  attoVhey- 
client  privUege  by  Joseph  Bernstein,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  Ralph 
Bernstein,  who  Is  not  a  lawyer.  You  have 
also  asked  me  to  comment  on  the  propriety 
of  a  contempt  clUtion  against  the  Bem- 
steins as  a  means  of  testing  the  validity  of 
the  assertion  of  the  privilege. 

In  my  view,  the  Bemsteins  had  no  basis  to 
assert  an  attomey-client  privilege  In  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  posed  to  them  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs.  I  further  believe  that  there  was 
no  basis  in  the  lawyer's  ethics  code  for  a  re- 
fusal to  answer  the  Subcommittee's  ques- 
tions. Finally.  It  Is  my  view  that  the  only 
way  available  to  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  to  test  the  validity  of  the  assertion  of 
privilege  Is  to  uphold  the  vote  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  refer  the 
matter  for  prosecution.  I  explain  by  reasons 
for  each  of  these  conclusions  below. 


MY  QUAUnCATIORS 

I  am  professor  of  law  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  I  teach  evidence  and  pro- 
fessional responsibility.  A  good  portion  of 
each  course  concerns  the  attomey-client 
privilege  and  the  separate  duty  of  confiden- 
tiality Imposed  on  lawyei^  by  the  profes- 
sion's ethics  code. 

I  served  three  years  on  "the  Departmental 
Disciplinary  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division 
(First  Department),  which  Is  charged  with 
investigating,  and  conducting  hearings  on, 
allegations  of  lawyer  misconduct  in  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx.  I  also  served  three  years 
on  the  Committee  on  Professional  and  Judi- 
cial Ethics  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  t  York.  This  Committee 
Issues  opinions  on  ethical  Issues  In  response 
to  lawyers  making  inquiry. 

I  am  author  of  several  articles  In  the  area 
of  professional  ethics  and  co-author  of  a 
casebook  entitled  Regulation  of  Laywers: 
Problems  of  Law  and  Ethics  (1985).  I  am 
also  author  of  a  book  entitled  The  Rights  of 
Lawyers  and  Clients. 

Discussion 
The  questions  posed  by  the  Bemsteins'  as- 
sertion of  the  attomey-client  privilege  and 
by  the  assertion  of  an  ethical  duty  not  to 
reveal  secrets  and  confidences  of  a  client  are 
listed  below  with  my  answers. 
"Does  the  privilege  apply  in  Congress?" 
Congress  is  obligated  to  observe  constitu- 
tional privileges,  such  as  the  privUege 
against  self-incrimination.  It  is  not  obligated 
to  honor  subconstilutional  privileges  cre- 
ated by  statute  or  common  law.  While  it  has 
been  suggested  that  In  criminal  prosecu- 
tions the  attomey-client  privilege  may  to 
some  extent  be  of  constitutional  dimension, 
this  Is  not  a  criminal  prosecution.  Nor  do 
any  of  the  declsloris  that  suggest  a  relation- 
ship between  the  privilege  and  the  Constitu- 
tion address  situations  even  remotely  lUie 
this  one.  See  generaUy  Welnsteln  et  al..  Evi- 
dence 1468-77(1983). 

Congress  has  the  power  to  defeat  asser- 
tion of  a  sUtutory  or  common  law  privilege 
even  though  the  privilege  would  be  recog- 
nized In  court.  As  I  read  the  record  of  the 
proceedings,  however,  the  Committee 
wishes  the  prosecutor  to  proceed  "on  the 
primary  ground  .  .  .  that  this  claim  of  privi- 
lege would  not  have  been  upheld  even  in  a 
court."  (Committee  Report,  pp.  14-15.)  Con- 
gress is  of  course  free  to  recognize  sUtutory 
or  common  law  privileges  to  the  same 
extent  that  a  court  would  do  so.  Since,  In 
my  view,  the  Bemsteins'  assertion  of  the 
privUege  was  improper  even  under  tradition- 
al legal  standards,  I  will  confine  the  balance 
of  my  analysis  to  those  standards  without 
discussing  the  power  of  Congress  to  Ignore 
claims  of  subconstitutlonal  privilege. 

"What  would  the  Bemsteins  have  the 
burden  of  proving  In  order  to  invoke  the 
privUege  In  a  court  on  these  facts?" 

The  analysis  here  assumes  the  privUege  as 
It  applies  in  a  federal  court  where  jurisdic- 
tion is  founded  on  a  federal  claim.  The  New 
York  SUte  privUege  would  not  apply  In 
such  a  case.  United  SUtes  v.  Kovel,  296  F.2d 
918  (2d  Clr.  1961),  and  simUarly  does  not 
control  the  scope  of  the  privUege  before 
Congress. 

In  order  to  successfully  invoke  the  attor- 
ney-client privUege  against  the  revelation  of 
an  oral  or  written  communication,  the 
person  claiming  it,  or  his  lawyer  on  his 
behalf,  would  have  the  burden  of  proving 
that  the  communication  was: 
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(a)  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  legal 
advice: 

(b)  made  to  a  lawyer,  or  to  an  agent  of  the 
lawyer  whose  Job  was  to  assist  the  lawyer  in 
rendering  a  legal  service; 

(c)  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  getting  legal 
advice; 

(d)  made  in  confidence;  and 

(e)  made  by  the  client  or  his  agents  and 
not  a  third  person. 

The  Committee's  Report  reveals  that  the 
Bemsteins  made  no  effort  to  prove  of  these 
essential  preconditions  to  the  existence  of 
the  privilege.  In  a  court,  the  holder  of  a 
claimed  privilege  must  prove  the  truth  of 
each  of  the  preconditions  for  the  assertion 
of  the  privilege.  United  SUtes  v.  Landof,  591 
F.2d  36  (9th  Clr.  1978).  An  assertion  of  the 
privilege  is  not  proof.  Saying  "privUeged"  is 
not  proof.  "Conclusory  .  .  .  assertions"  do 
not  aUow  the  court  to  review  the  legitimacy 
of  a  claim  of  privilege,  and  have  been  found 
Insufficient  to  esUblish  lU  existence.  In  re 
Grand  Jury  Proceedings.  750  F.2d  223  (2d 
Clr.  1984). 

Furthermore,  this  burden  must  be  met  for 
each  communication.  The  fact  that  the 
privilege  existed  for  "conversation  one"  or 
"document  one"  does  not  mean  It  existed 
for  "conversation  two"  or  "document  two." 
United  SUtes  v.  Jones.  696  F.2d  1069  (4th 
Clr.  1982). 

Counsel  for  the  witnesses  seem  to  argue 
that  there  was  no  way  to  establish  the  proof 
of  the  preconditions  for  assertion  of  the 
privilege  without  publicly  revealing  protect- 
ed information.  A  moment's  thought,  how- 
ever, would  suggest  that  this  simply  cannot 
be  true.  -For  example,  an  assertion  under 
oath  that  the  reason  for  a  represenUtlon 
was  to  defend  a  client  In  litigation  or  to  pre- 
pare a  contract,  if  believed,  satisfies  the  pre- 
condition that  the  communication  be  for 
the  purposes  of  legal  advice  and  does  not 
reveal  Information  the  privUege  protects. 
The  failure  to  make  such  a  sUtement  under 
oath  suggests  that  it  could  not  truthfuUy  be 
made. 

The  trouble  with  the  position  argued  by 
counsel  for  the  witnesses  Is  that  It  makes  It 
Impossible  for  the  House  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  assertion  of  a  privilege.  It  makes  it 
Impossible  to  examine  the  facU  upon  which 
a  witness  relies  In  refusing  to  answer.  The 
witness  would  be  the  final  arbiter  of  his  own 
assertion  of  the  attomey-client  (or  presum- 
ably any  another)  privUege. 

In  any  event,  counsel  for  the  witnesses 
also  assert  that  In  a  couri  the  facU  support- 
ing the  privilege  could  be  offered  without 
fear  that  privileged  information  would  be 
compromised.  This,  they  write,  could  be 
done  by  submitting  "the  Issue  to  a  court  In 
camera."  Let  us  momentarily  assume  that 
counsel's  original  contention  is  correct  and 
that  the  preconditions  for  the  assertion  of 
the  privilege  cannot  be  demonstrated  at  the 
hearing  without  compromising  confidential 
Information.  Congress,  by  voting  a  contempt 
clUtion,  will  give  counsel  the  "in  camera" 
hearing  they  wish  and  at  which  they  say 
they  can  establish  the  preconditions  for  the 
assertion  of  the  privUege.  A  Judge  will  hear 
all  of  their  evidence  and  rule. 

Professor  Dershowitz  does  not  seem  to  dis- 
pute any  of  this.  His  characteristically  care- 
ful memorandum  says  only  that  (a)  the 
privilege  applies  in  Congressional  hearings; 
(b)  "assertion"  of  It  In  the  current  proceed- 
ing was  "proper,"  (c)  the  privilege  belongs 
to  the  client,  not  the  lawyer;  and  (d)  a 
lawyer  has  a  separate  ethical  duty  to  pro- 
tect client  confidences  and  secreU.  I  can 
accept  each  of  these  positions  for  purposes 
of  the  current  analysis. 


With  regard  to  (a),  we  are  assuming  that 
the  privilege  applies  to  the  same  extent  as  It 
would  apply  in  a  court.  With  regard  to  (b), 
even  if  in  the  first  Instance  the  "assertion" 
of  the  privUege  was  "proper,"  the  important 
question  Is  whether  the  privilege,  once  as- 
serted, should  be  upheld  as  a  matter  of  law. 
Professor  Dershowitz  does  not  appear  to 
take  a  position  on  that  Issue.  Indeed,  he 
could  not  since  it  appears  that  he  has  not 
been  told  the  underlying  facts  that  would 
determine  whether  the  claim  of  privUege 
should  be  upheld. 

SUtements  (c)  and  (d)  are  simple  sUte- 
menU  of  general  principle.  Neither  principle 
supports  the  Bemsteins.  The  fact  that  the 
privilege  belongs  to  the  client  does  not 
mean  it  was  properly  invpked.  The  existence 
of  an  ethical  duty  to  protect  a  cUent's  infor- 
mation is  totally  Irrelevant,  as  I  discuss 
below. 

Professor  Dershowitz  also  advocates  re- 
course to  other  sources  of  the  same  Infor- 
mation. As  a  policy  matter,  I  too  would 
favor  a  decision  to  seek  information  from 
nonprivileged  sources  rather  than  from 
privUeged  ones  where  that  Is  possible.  But 
that  begs  the  question,  whi(;^  is:  Is  the  In- 
formation In  the  Bernstein*'  ^ssesslon  priv- 
Ueged Information?  I  say  It  Is  not  and, 
therefore,  that  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
House  should  search  for  other  sources  of 
the  same  information,  any  more  than  it 
would  do  so  In  the  case  of  other  ordinary 
witnesses. 

"Is  the  Identity  of  a  client  privUeged?" 

Almost  never.  There  are  a  few  extraordi- 
narily rare  exceptions  in  which  a  client's 
Identity  has  been  protected  It  is  required, 
at  the  very  least,  either  (a)  that  the  client's 
very  purpose  in  going  to  a  lawyer  have  been 
to  protect  his  identity,  as  In  Matter  of 
Kaplan,  8  N.Y.  2d  214,  168  N.E.  2d  660 
(1960)  (protecting  Identity  of  client  who,  In 
effort  to  expose  official  corruption,  gave 
lawyer  Information  for  the  lawyer  to  pro- 
vide to  the  authorities);  or  (b)  that  the  gov- 
ernment already  know  everything  necessary 
to  esUbllsh  a  client's  guilt  of  a  crime  except 
the  client's  name,  which  it  then  seeks  to 
learn  from  counsel.  In  re  Grand  Jury  Pro- 
ceedings, 517  F.  2d  666  (5th  Clr.  1975);  Baird 
v.  Koemer.  279  P.2d  623  (9th  Clr.  1960).  In 
either  event,  the  holder  of  the  claimed  privi- 
lege has  the  burden  of  proving  the  presence 
of  the  narrow  preconditions  before  the 
privUege  will  protect  Identity. 

Furthermore,  the  privilege  Is  Inapplicable 
If  the  client  Is  using  the  attomey's  aid  to 
commit  a  crime  or  fraud  (whether  or  not 
the  attomey  is  aware  of  it).  United  State*  v. 
Horvath,  731  F.2d  557  (8th  Clr.  1984).  The 
government  will  be  able  to  defeat  an  other- 
wise valid  claim  of  privilege  by  Introducing 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  criminal  or  fraudu- 
lent purpose.  Id.  This  rule  is  simply  an  inci- 
dent of  the  general  nUe  that  the  privUege 
applies  only  where  the  purpose  of  seeking 
counsel  Is  to  get  legal  advice,  and  not  where 
the  client's  purpose  Is  to  facUlUte  a  legal 
wrong.  In  re  Grand  Jury  Proceedings,  680  P. 
2d  1026  (5th  Clr.  1982).  The  crime  or  fraud 
exception  to  the  privilege  Is  not  limited  to 
crimes  and  frauds  In  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Bemsteins  have  not  proved  that  the 
narrow  conditions  for  protection  of  a  cU- 
ent's Identity  exist  here.  In  a  court  of  law, 
therefore,  on  this  record,  the  assertion  of 
the  privilege  to  protect  the  cllenU'  Identity 
would  be  overruled  and  the  witnesses  re- 
quired to  answer  on  pain  of  contempt. 

"Can  Ralph  Bernstein,  who  is  not  a 
lawyer,  assert  the  privilege?" 

Not  unless  his  communications  with  the 
cliente  or  the  clients'  agents  were  under  the 


direction  ana  control  of  the  cUenta'  lawyer 
and  in  order  to  enable  the  lawyer  to  furnish 
legal  services  to  the  cUents.  If  communica- 
tions with  Ralph  Bemsteln  were  intended  to 
further  other  goals  of  the  cUents.  or  to 
enable  the  clients  to  obtain  nonlegal  assist- 
ance from  Ralph  Bemsteln— for  example  In 
connection  with  business  InvestmenU  or 
real  esUte  purchases— they  are  not  privi- 
leged even  though  the  same  Information 
may  have  separately  been  made  available  to 
a  lawyer  in  order  to  obtain  legal  counsel.  In 
re  Horowitz,  482  F.2d  72  (2d  Clr.  1973). 
United  SUtes  v.  Kovel,  tupra. 

Once  again.  It  was  Incumbent  on  Ralph 
Bemsteln  to  demonstrate  these  precondi- 
tions to  his  assertion  of  the  privilege.  The 
record  Is  bare  of  any  such  demonstration.  In 
a  court  of  law,  Ralph  Bemsteln  would  be  or- 
dered to  answer  the  subcommittee's  ques- 
tions on  pain  of  contempt. 

"What  Is  the  effect  of  the  Lawyer's  Code 
of  Professional  ResponslbUlty  on  Joseph 
Bemsteln?" 

Joseph  Bemsteln,  but  not  Ralph  Bem- 
steln, is  obligated  to  observe  the  DiacipU- 
nary  Rules  (DRs)  of  the  Code  of  Profession- 
al Responsibility  as  adopted  in  New  York, 
and  in  so  far  as  he  is  validly  performing  a 
legal  service  in  another  Jurisdiction,  the  eth- 
ical standards  in  that  other  Jurisdiction. 

Joseph  Bemsteln,  u  the  agent  for  his 
client,  cannot  voluntarily  reveal  "confi- 
dences" or  "secreU."  DR  4-101,  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility.  A  "confidence"  is 
Information  protected  by  the  attomey- 
client  privUege,  which  means  it  wlU  have 
come  from  the  cUent  or  his  agents.  A 
"secret"  Is  InfoEia&tlon  the  lawyer  has 
gained  fnmnJtfjer  (third-party)  sources  in 
connection  with  the  professional  relation- 
ship. A  secret  Is  not  protected  by  the  privi- 
lege. While  a  secret  must  not  be  revealed 
voluntarilAunless  for  the  client's  benefit.  It 
must  be  rewaled  If  requested  by  a  body 
with  subpoen^HJwer,  such  as  Congress. 

Joseph  BernMeln's  claim  that  revealing 
secrets  or  confid«Kes  in  response  to  a  Con- 
gi*esslonal  order  to  obs^  would  put  him  in 
violation  of  the  Code  of  Professional  Re- 
sponslbUlty Is  frivolous.  To  begin  with,  the 
ethical  duty  to  protect  confidences  and  se- 
crets Is  expressly  excepted  when  revelation 
Is  required  by  law.  DR  4-101(0(2).  An  order 
to  answer  a  question,  coming  from  a  body 
with  legal  power  to  issue  the  order,  imposes 
a  legal  duty  that  overrides  the  ethical  duty. 

Furthermore,  even  in  New  York  the  Code 
of  Professional  Responsibility  is  subservient 
to  the  law  of  New  York.  In  re  Welnstock,  40 
N.Y.  2d  1,  361  N.E.  2d  647  (1976).  It  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  New  York  ethics  code 
is  subservient  to  federal  law.  Even  If  Con- 
gress Is  prepared,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  to  let 
Mr.  Bemsteln  test  the  legality  of  the  claim 
of  privilege  under  traditional  evidentiary 
standards,  information  Mr.  Bernstein  may 
have  received  from  sources  other  than  his 
clients  or  the  clients'  agents  (secrets)  Is  out- 
side the  privilege  and  toUUy  unprotected  by 
It.  Since  the  court  has  no  power  to  protect 
secreU,  there  was  no  basis  for  Joseph  Bem- 
steln, much  less  Ralph  Bemsteln.  to  refuse 
to  reveal  Information  about  the  clients  ob- 
tained from  third  parties. 

"How  can  the  House  test  the  validity  of 
the  assertion  of  the  privilege?" 

Only  by  citing  the  Bemsteins  for  con- 
tempt and  letting  a  Judge  decide  whether 
the  assertion  of  the  privilege  and  the  wit- 
nesses' refusals  to  answer  were  legaUy 
proper.  Otherwise,  the  Bemsteins  become 
the  Judge  of  their  own  assertion.  It  would  be 
Inconsistent  for  the  House  to  afford  the 
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Bernsteiiu'  clients  the  protection  of  the 
privUege  to  the  extent  a  court  would  recog- 
nize It,  and  then  not  to  do  the  act  that  will 
make  a  court  test  possible, 
conclusion 
The  Bemateins"  claim  of  privilege  is  with- 
out foundation  in  law  on  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  Subcommittee.  It  is 
remote  In  the  extreme  that  the  Bemsteins 
can  prove  in  a  court  of  law  the  foundational 
facts  necessary  to  support  their  enormously 
broad  assertion  of  privilege.  The  assertion 
of  an  ethical  duty  to  refuse  to  reveal  the  re- 
quested information  is  frivolous.  The  asser- 
tion of  a  legal  privilege  not  to  reveal  infor- 
mation about  a  client  gained  from  third  par- 
ties is  also  frivolous.  The  right  of  the  House 
to  insist  on  answers  must  be  tested  in  court. 
Bringing  that  test  requires  a  contempt  cita- 
tion. 

cohgrxssional.  research  service, 

The  Library  of  Congress. 
Washington,  DC.  February  19,  19S6. 
To:  Office  of  the  Clerit  of  the  House.  Atten- 
tion: Charles  Tief  fer. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  CommenU  on  Dershowitz  Memo- 
randum. 
During  the  course  of  closed  hearings  in- 
volving the  investigation  of  allegations  of 
major  Investments  in  the  United  States  by 
Philippines    President    Ferdinand    Marcos 
and  his  wife.  Imelda.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  called  two  wit- 
nesses.  Ralph   Bernstein   and   his  brother 
Joseph  Bernstein,  said  to  be  key  figures  in  a 
scheme  designed  to  shield  the  Marcos'  hold- 
ings from  public  view.'  Ralph  Bernstein  is  a 
nonlawyer  who  works  extensively  in  real 
estate  investment.   Joseph   Bernstein   is  a 
lawyer  who  assists  In  that  endeavor.  Exami- 
nation of  the  Bemsteins  on  December  11 
and  12.  1985.  established  that  they  were  the 
owners  of  New  York  Land  Co..  which  acted 
as  the  managing  agent  for  two  properties 
identified  as  part  of  the  Marcos'  holdings. 
But  the  witnesses  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions directed  to  their  real  esUte  investment 
work  with  respect  to  those  properties  or  the 
identity  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  work 
was  done.  Their  refusal  to  give  the  informa- 
tion was  based  primarily  on  a  claim  of  attor- 
ney-client privilege. 

The  Bemsteins  appear  to  have  had  ample 
time  and  opportunity  to  consider  and  ap- 
praise their  claim  of  privUege.  They  were 
served  with  subpoenas  which  notified  them 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  hearing  several 
days  before  they  were  to  appear  to  testify 
and  although  they  were  required  to  produce 
specified  documents,  production  was  waived 
to  a  future  date  by  agreement.  Both  were 
represented    by    counsel    at    the    hearing. 
Their  counsel  were  afforded  the  opportuni- 
ty to  present  their  objections  to  providing 
the   requested    Information    prior   to    and 
during  the  hea  Ing,  and  were  Informed  as  to 
the  legal  basis  ui  the  Subcommittee's  objec- 
tion to  their  claim  of  privilege  both  orally 
and  in  writing.  Counsel  responded  to  those 
objections  before  and  during  the  hearings 
with  extensive  written  and  oral  arguments. 
Finally,  the  hearing  was  adjoumed  over- 
night to  allow  the  witnesses  and  their  coun- 
sel further  opportunity  to  consider  their  po- 
sitions. 

The  Subcommittee  provided  the  Bem- 
gteins  with  a  list  of  the  questions  they 
would  be  Mked  the  next  day.  The  questions 
sought  to  ascertain  whether  they  knew  the 
Marcoses  or  had  engaged  in  any  business  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  or  with  the  Marcoses. 
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After  being  advised  of  the  consequences  of 
their  failure  to  answer,  the  Bemsteins  de- 
clined to  answer  the  questions  most  perti- 
nent to  the  Inquiry  and  were  found  in  con- 
tempt of  the  Congress  by  the  Subcommittee 
by  a  6-3  vote  on  December  12.  On  Deceml>er 
17.  following  several  hours  of  debate,  includ- 
ing arguments  presented  by  counsel  on 
behalf  of  the  Bemsteins.  the  full  Conmiit- 
tee  voted  21-2  to  report  a  contempt  resolu- 
tion for  Joseph  and  Ralph  Bemstein  to  the 
House.  At  no  time  during  the  proceeding  did 
the  Bemsteins  attempt  to  establish  that  the 
services  about  which  they  were  being  ques- 
tioned were  legal  rather  than  business  in 
nature.  They  simply  asserted  a  broad  claim 
of  privilege.  The  House  is  expected  to  take 
up  the  resolution  of  contempt  during  the 
week  of  February  24. 

On  January  27.  1986,  Professor  Alan  M. 
Dershowitz  presented  the  full  Committee 
with  a  memorandum  entitled  "Legal  Obliga- 
tions   to    Preserve    Client    Confidences- 
Joseph    Bemstein.    Ralph    Bemstein,    and 
William  Deyo"  (Dershowitz  Memo)  in  sup- 
port of  the  contemnors'  claim  of  privilege. 
Based  upon  his  review  of  the  subpoenas 
served   on   the   Bemsteins.   the   two   legal 
memoranda  dated  December  11,  1985  from 
the  General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  the  Subcommittee  Chairman,  legal 
memoranda  from  the  Bemsteins'  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  counsel,  and  the  transcript  of  the 
December       11-12       hearing.       Professor 
Dershowlte  opines  that  the  legal  and  ethical 
obligations  of  the  Bemsteins  "were  to  resist 
disclosing  any  Information  that  was  argu- 
ably a  client  confidence'  or  secret"."  •  This, 
in  his  view,  absolved  them  of  any  obligation 
to  reveal  ""the  identity  of  their  clients  and 
facts  about  the  transactions  executed  on 
their  behalf."' '  Disclosure  would  be  required 
"(olnly  if  after  exhausting  all  legal  reme- 
dies they  are  still  compelled  to  do  so  by  a 
court  of  law."  •  In  view  of  the  severe  conse- 
quences of  the  contempt  process.  Professor 
Dershowitz  urges  "the  Committee  to  pursue 
all  reasonably  available  altemative  sources 
of  information."' ' 

More  specificaUy.  the  Dershowitz  Memo 
asserts  that  (1)  Congress  has  no  authority 
to  exercise  any  discretion  in  entertaining 
claims  of  attomey -client  privilege    "despite 
anachronistic   statements   and   actions   re- 
ferred to  in  the  General  Counsel's  memo- 
randa":' (2)  the  privilege  was  properly  in- 
voked at  the  hearing  because  It  is  possible 
that  the  ""disclosure  of  identity  or  the  fact 
of  representation  would  Itself  reveal  confi- 
dential information  relating  to  the  client's 
reasons  for  seeking  the  attorney's  advice." 
and  that  the  advice  being  sought  was  legal 
advice  about  business  transactions  and  the 
business  advice  given  was  incidental  to  the 
legal  advice; '  and  (3)  that  the  ethical  duty 
of  a  lawyer  to  protect  client  "confidences" 
and   "secrets"  is  broader  than  the  scope  of 
confidential  communlcatior\s  protected  by 
the  attorney-client  privilege,  and  that  under 
Canon  4  and  Disciplinary  Rule  4-101  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility,  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  New  York  SUte  Bar  Association, 
such  confidences  and  secrets  "do  not  have 
to  be  communicated  by  the  client,  and  the 
lawyers'  duty  to  preserve  them  Is  not  de- 
stroyed If  third  persons  leam  of  them."  •  As 
a  consequence,  it  was  proper  for  the  Bem- 
steins to  decline  to  answer  "until  all  avenues 
of  appeal  are  exhausted. " » 

You  have  asked  for  our  comments  on  the 
Dershowitz  Memo.  As  a  preliminary  matter 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  task  of  commen- 
tary is  made  difficult  by  the  poverty  of  any 


ciUtlon  of  authority  for  any  of  the  state- 
ments or  assertions  of  law  or  fact.  Although 
Professor  Dershowitz  had  the  benefit  of 
legal  memoranda  from  both  sides,  reviewed 
the  transcript  of  the  hearing,  and  had  con- 
sultations with  the  Bemsteins  and  their 
other  counsel,  he  reste  his  opinion  solely 
"upon  my  extensive  familiarity  with  the  law 
govemlng  attomey-client  privilege  and  legal 
ethics. " '"  The  effect  is  to  place  the  burden 
on  the  Committee,  and  a  commenUtor.  to 
establish  the  non-appllcabllity  of  the  privi- 
lege, a  burden  traditionally  and  without  ex- 
ception bome  by  a  claimant  of  the  protec- 
tions of  the  privilege.  Moreover,  we  hesitate 
to  engage  in  a  time  consuming  process  of  de- 
constructlon  of  portions  of  the  memoran- 
dum which  may  appear  inaccurate,  mislead- 
ing or  unsound  simply  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  ciUtion  of  fact  or  authority  which 
might  be  readily  supplied  by  an  expert  in 
the  field  and  inadvertently  missed  by  a  com- 
mentor.  We  will,  therefore,  take  a  safer 
course  and  present  only  summary  discus- 
sions of  the  prevailing  case  law.  practice, 
and  theory  in  the  areas  raised  by  the 
DershowiU  Memo;  applicability  of  the  privi- 
lege in  congressional  Jjearlngs.  disclosure  of 
client  identity  and  l»es.  the  scope  of  the 
business  advice  exception,  and  the  ethical 
duty  of  attomeys  to  preserve  client  "confi- 
dences"  and  "secrets. " 

1.    The  Attorney-Client   Privilege   in   the 
Congressional  Forum: 

Although     the     Committee's     contempt 
report  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  its  de- 
cision rests  primarily  on  Its  judgment  that 
the  claim  of  privilege  would  have  been  re- 
jected by  a  court."  Professor  Dershowitz 
chooses  to  treat  its  secondary  ground— that 
acceptance   of   a   claim   of   attomey-client 
privilege  resU  in  the  discretion  of  a  congres- 
sional conunlttee  regardless  of  whether  a 
court  would  uphold  the  claim— as  his  Initial 
object  of  examination.  He  asserts  that  sup- 
port for  the  claimed  prerogative  resU  on 
"anachronistic  statements  and  actions"  and 
that  its  acceptance  would  destroy  the  privi- 
lege ( '".  .  .  no  client  would  ever  tell  a  lawyer 
anything  in  confidence."  ").  The  contempo- 
rary relevance  of  the  prerogative  and  its  dis- 
crete use,  however,  do  not  support  such  a 
critique.  As  with  the  legislature's  Inherent 
authority  to  investigate,  the  discretion  to 
entertain  claims  of  privilege  traces  back  to 
the  model  of  the  English  Parliament."  The 
rare  instances  of  its  exercise  by  Congress 
have  been  consistent  in  their  rejection  of 
the  applicability  of  the  privilege.'*  But  no 
court  has  ever  questioned  the  assertion  of 
the  prerogative,  and  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  rejected  opportunities  to  impose 
the  attomey-client  privilege  as  binding  gen- 
eral  rules   for   committee   investigations." 
Under  contemporary  congressional  experi- 
ence, a  delicate  balancing  test  to  ensure  its 
fair  application  has  been  employed.  Thus 
the  exercise  of  committee  discretion  tumed 
on    "welghlhg    [of]    the    legislative    need 
against  anyi>osslble  Injury"  to  one  asserting 
the  privilege  and  the  application  of  this  test 
has  involved  painstaking  examinations  of 
potential   detriment   and   relevant   judicial 
precedents. ' ' 

This  exercise  appears  simply  reflective  of 
the  widely  divergent  nature  of  the  judicial 
and  legislative  forums.  The  attomey-client 
privilege  is  a  product  of  a  judicially  devel- 
oped public  policy  designed  to  foster  an  ef- 
fective and  fair  adversary  system.  The 
courts  view  the  privilege  as  a  means  to 
foster  client  confidence  and  encourage  full 
disclosure  to  an  attomey.  It  Is  argued  that 
free  communication  facilitates  justice  by 


promoting  proper  case  preparation.'*  It  is 
also  suggested  that  frivolous  litigation  is  dis- 
couraged when,  based  on  full  factural  disclo- 
sure, an  attomey  finds  that  his  client's  case 
Is  not  a  strong  one."  Of  critical  Importance 
here  Is  the  understanding  that  the  role  of 
attomey-client  privilege  Is  designed  for.  and 
properly  confined  to  the  adversary  process; 
the  adjudicatory  resolution  of  conflicting 
claims  or  individual  obligations  in  a  civil  or 
criminal  proceeding.  But  the  necessity  to 
protect  the  individual  interest  in  the  adver- 
sary process  if  far  less  compelling  in  an  in- 
vestigative setting  where  a  legislative  com- 
mittee is  not  empowered  to  adjudicate  the 
liberty  or  property  interests  of  a  witness. 
This  is  the  lm[k}rt  of  those  cases  which  have 
recognized  that  "only  infrequently  have  wit- 
nesses ...  [in  congressional  hearings!  been 
afforded  procedural  rights  normally  associ- 
ated with  an  adjudicative  proceeding."  '» 
Indeed,  the  suggestion  that  the  Investiga- 
tory authority  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
government  is  subject  to  non-constitutional, 
common  law  rules  developed  by  the  judicial 
branch  to  govem  its  proceedings  Is  arguably 
contrary  to  the  concept  of  separation  of 
powers.  It  would,  in  effect,  permit  the  judi- 
ciary to  determine  congressional  procedures 
and  Is  therefore  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  constitutional  authority  granted  each 
House  of  Congress  to  determine  its  own 
rules.*"  Moreover,  complete,  untempered 
importation  of  the  privileges  and  procedures 
of  the  judicial  forum  is  likely  to  have  a 
paralyzing  effect  on  the  Investigatory  proc- 
ess of  the  legislature. 

Finally,  the  assertion  that  the  denial  of 
the  privilege  in  the  congressional  setting 
would  destroy  the  privilege  elsewhere  ap- 
pears greatly  overstated  in  light  of  experi- 
ence and  reason.  Parliament's  rule  has  not 
impaired  the  practice  of  law  in  England  nor 
has  its  limited  use  here  inflicted  any  appar- 
ent damage  on  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion. Congressional  investigations  in  the 
face  of  claims  of  executive  privilege  or  the 
revelations  of  trade  secrets  have  not  dimin- 
ished the  general  utility  of  these  privileges 
nor  undermined  the  reasons  they  continue 
to  be  recognized  by  the  courts.  Moreover, 
the  assertion  Implies  that  current  law  Is  an 
Impregnable  barrier  to  disclosure  of  confi- 
dential communications  when  in  fact  the 
privilege  is,  of  course,  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  disclosure  and,  as  will  be 
shortly  seen,  is  riddled  with  qualifications 
and  exceptions,  and  has  been  subject  as  well 
to  the  significant  current  development  of 
the  waiver  doctrine.  Thus,  there  can  be  no 
absolute  certainty  that  communications 
with  an  attomey  will  not  be  revealed.". 

2.  The  Attorney-Client  Privilege  Ditclo- 
sure  0/  Client  Identity,  Fee  Arrangements 
and  Business  Advice: 

The  Dershowitz  Memo  acknowledges  the 
dlsclosabllity  of  client  Identity,  fee  arrange- 
ments, and  communications  regarding  busi- 
ness advice  but  presents  the  exceptions  to 
these  disclosure  rules  as  If  their  mere  asser- 
tion Is  sufficient  to  Invoke  the  privilege. 
Moreover,  the  Memo  makes  no  attempt  to 
relate  these  exceptions  to  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  this  proceeding. 

Although  the  privilege  today  Is  seen  to 
rest  on  the  theory  that  encouraging  clients 
to  make  the  fullest  disclosure  to  their  attor- 
neys enables  them  to  act  more  effectively. 
Justly  and  expeditiously,  and  that  these 
t)enefits  outweigh  the  risks  posed  by  not  al- 
lowing full  disclosure  in  court,"  even  Its 
leading  proponent,  Dean  Wigmore,  conced- 
ed the  unverifiability  of  the  assumption  and 
advised  that  iu  use  be  strictly  limited. 


"Ita  benefits  are  all  indirect  and  specula- 
tive, its  obstruction  Is  plain  and  concrete 
...  It  is  worth  preserving  for  the  sake  of  a 
general  policy:  but  it  is  nonetheless  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  investigation  of  truth.  It  ought 
to  be  strictly  confined  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits  consistent  with  the  logic  of 
its  principle."  »• 

The  courts  have  heeded  Wlgmore's  admo- 
nition. The  Sixth  Circuit  recently  observed: 

"Since  the  attomey-client  privilege  may 
serve  as  a  mechanism  to  frustrate  the  inves- 
tigative or  fact-finding  process,  it  creates  an 
Inherent  tension  with  society's  need  for  full 
and  complete  disclosure  of  all  relevant  evi- 
dence during  Implementation  of  the  judicial 
process.  See:  In  re  Grand  Jury  Proceedings 
(Jones),  517  P.2d  666.  671-72  (5th  Clr.  1975) 
(the  purpose  of  the  privilege— to  suppress 
truth— runs  counter  to  the  dominant  aims 
of  law")  ....  These  competing  societal  in- 
terests demand  that  application  of  the  privi- 
lege not  exceed  that  which  Is  necessary  to 
effect  the  policy  considerations  underlying 
the  privilege,  i.e.,  ""the  privilege  must  be 
upheld  only  In  those  circumstances  for 
which  It  was  created."  In  re  Walsh,  supra, 
425  U.S.  403,  96  8.  Ct.  at  1577  ("It  applies 
only  where  necessary  to  achieve  Its  pur- 
pose.") As  a  derogation  of  the  search  for 
truth,  the  privilege  is  to  be  narrowly  con- 
strued. See-  UniUd  StaUs  v.  Weger.  709  F.2d 
1161,  1154  (7th  Clr.  1983);  Baird  v.  Koemer, 
279  F.2d  623,  631-32  (9th  Clr.  1960);  UniUd 
States  V.  Pipkins.  528  F.2d  559.  562-63  (5th 
Clr.  1976)."" 

One  important  manifestation  of  the  Judi- 
cial policy  of  strict  confinement  is  the  uni- 
versal recognition  that  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing the  existence  of  the  privilege  rests 
with  the  party  asserting  the  privilege." 
Moreover,  blanket  assertions  of  the  privi- 
lege have  been  deemed  "unacceptable"'* 
and  are  "strongly  disfavored.""  The  propo- 
nent must  conclusively  prove  each  element 
of  the  privilege.  The  Seventh  Circuit  ex- 
plained this  requirement  as  follows: 

"This  court  .  .  .  [has]  specifically  disap- 
proved blanket  assertions  of  attorney-client 
privilege.  .  .  .  The  burden  is  on  the  party 
claiming  the  privilege  to  present  the  under- 
lying facts  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
the  privilege. .  .  .  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
party  must  detail  the  contents  of  each  com- 
munication, for  that  would  indeed  violate 
the  privilege.  But  the  party  must  supply  the 
court  with  sufficient  Information  from 
which  it  could  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
communication:  (1)  concerned  the  seeking 
of  legal  advice;  (2)  was  between  a  client  and 
an  attomey  acting  in  his  professional  capac- 
ity; (3)  was  related  to  legal  matters;  and  (4) 
U  at  the  client's  Instance  permanently  pro- 
tected." 

Thus  a  claimant  must  reveal  specific  facts 
which  would  establish  that  the  relationship 
was  one  of  attomey  and  client.  Conclusory 
assertions  are  insufficient." 

A  further  manifesutlon  of  the  Judicial 
proclivity  to  confine  the  scope  of  the  privi- 
lege is  the  general  rule  requiring  disclosure 
of  the  fact  of  employment,  the  identity  of 
the  person  employing  him  or  the  name  of 
the  real  party  In  Interest,  the  terms  of  the 
employment,  and  such  related  facts  as  the 
client's  address,  occupation  or  business  and 
the  amount  of  the  fee  and  who  paid  it." 
The  courts  have  reasoned  that  the  existence 
of  the  relation  of  attomey  and  client  is  not 
a  privileged  communication.  The  privilege 
pertains  to  the  subject  matter  and  not  to 
the  fact  of  the  employment  as  attomey. 
The  Second  Circuit  \n  In  re  Shargel  ex- 
plained the  rationale  as  follows: 


The  "Absent  special  circumatances,  diaclo- 
sure  of  the  Identity  of  the  client  and  fee  in- 
formation stand  on  a  footing  different  from 
communications  Intended  by  the  client  to 
explain  a  problem  to  a  lawyer  in  order  to 
obtain  legal  advice.  To  be  sure,  the  fact  of 
consultation  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  may 
be  preconditions  to  seeking  legal  advice,  and 
we  would  be  less  than  candid  not  to  concede 
that  the  lack  of  a  privilege  against  disclo- 
sure of  the  fact  of  an  attomey-client  rela- 
tionship may  discourage  some  persons  from 
seeking  legal  advice  at  all.  Nevertheless,  a 
general  rule  requiring  disclosure  of  the  fact 
of  consultation  does  not  place  attomeys  in 
the  professional  dilemma  of  cautioning 
against  disclosure  and  rendering  perhaps  ill- 
formed  advice  or  learning  all  the  details  and 
perhaps  increasing  the  perils  to  the  client  of 
disclosure.  » 

"Where  no  such  dilemma  is  cseated  for 
the  lawyer,  information  is  not  protected  by 
the  privilege  even  though  the  client  may 
strongly  fear  the  effects  of  disclosure,  in- 
cluding incrimination.  Professionally  com- 
petent and  Informed  advice  can  t>e  rendered 
'by  an  attomey  even  though  he  or  she  must 
disclose  that  a  fee  was  a  gem  suspected  to 
have  been  recently  stolen,  currency  with 
certain  serial  numbers,  or  a  sum  far  in 
excess  of  the  client's  reported  Income." 

"It  seems  evident  to  us  that  a  broad  privi- 
lege against  the  disclosure  of  the  identity  of 
clients  and  of  fee  information  might  easily 
become  an  immunity  for  corrupt  to  criminal 
acts.  See  McCormlck,  Evidence  sec.  90  at  187 
(2d  ed.  1972)  ('"One  who  reviews  the  cases  In 
this  area  will  be  struck  with  the  prevailing 
flavor  of  chicanery  and  sharp  practice  per- 
vading most  of  the  attempts  to  suppress  the 
proof  of  professional  employment. ").  Such 
as  shield  would  create  unnecessary  but  con- 
siderable temptations  to  use  lawyers  as  con- 
duits of  information  or  of  commodities  nec- 
essary to  criminal  schemes  or  as  launderers 
of  money.  The  bar  and  the  system  of  Justice 
will  suffer  little  if  all  involved  are  aware 
that  assured  safety  from  disclosure  does  not 
exist." 

The  courts  have  recognized  three  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  that  the  Identity  of 
a  client  Is  not  privileged:  (1)  "The  name  of 
the  client  will  be  considered  privileged 
matter  where  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  such  that  the  name  of  the  client  is  ma- 
terial only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  guilt  on  the  part  of  such 
client  of  the  offenses  on  account  of  which 
the  attomey  was  employed.""  This  excep- 
tion may  be  overcome  by  a  showing  that  the 
legal  representation  was  secured  in  further- 
ance of  present  or  intended  continuing  Ille- 
gality, as  where  the  legal  represenutlon 
Itself  Is  part  of  the  conspiracy."  (2)  The 
Identity  of  a  client  Is  not  privileged  where 
disclosure  of  the  identity  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  disclosing  an  otherwise  protected 
confidential  communication."  (3)  Disclo- 
sure of  a  client's  Identity  is  not  required 
where  It  would  supply  the  "last  link"  In  an 
existing  chain  of  Incriminating  evidence 
likely  to  lead  to  the  client's  Indictment." 

Finally,  the  case  law  has  consistently  em- 
phasized that  one  of  the  essential  elements 
of  the  attomey-client  privilege  is  that  the 
attomey  be  acting  as  an  attomey  and  that 
the  communication  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  legal  services.  The  privilege 
therefore  does  not  attach  to  incidental  legal 
advice  given  by  an  attomey  acting  outside 
the  scope  of  his  role  as  attomey.  "Acting  as 
a  lawyer  encompasses  the  whole  orbit  of 
legal  functions.  When  he  acts  as  an  advisor, 
the  attomey  must  give  predominantly  legal 
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advice  to  reuln  his  dient'i  privilege  of  non- 
dlaclosure.  not  solely,  or  even  larsely.  bual- 
ness  advice.""  The  court  In  SCM  Corp.  v. 
JTeroi  Corp.  pertinenUy  discusses  the  proc- 
ess of  sorting  out  matters  that  have  both 
business  and  legal  components; 

•The  mere  mention  of  business  consider- 
ations is  not  enough  to  compel  the  dlaclo- 
Bure    of    otherwise    privilege    material  .  .  . 
Here  It  Is  not  clear  that  the  decisions  were 
the  type  In  which  business  personnel  defer 
to  the  recommendation  of  legal  staff.  Li- 
censing decisions  may  contain  a  legal  com- 
ponent, but  are  not  Inherently  dependent 
on  legal  advice:  they  are  essentially  business 
decisions.  Legal  advice   .nould  remain  pro- 
tected along  with  "nonl^up;  considerations" 
discussed  between  client  and  counsel  that 
are  relevant  to  that  consultation,  but  when 
the  ultimate  decision  then  requires  the  ex- 
ercise of  business  Judgment  and  when  what 
were  relevant  nonlegal  considerations  inci- 
dental to  the  formulation  of  legal  advice 
emerge   as   the   business   reasons   for   and 
against  a  court  of  action,  those  business  rea- 
sons considered  among  executives  are  not 
privUeged.  They  are  like  any  other  business 
evaluations   and   motivations   and   do   not 
enjoy  any  protection  because  they  were  al- 
luded to  by  conscientious  counsel.  To  pro- 
tect the  business  components  in  the  deci- 
sional process  would  be  a  distortion  of  the 
privilege.  The  attorney-client  privilege  was 
not  intended  and  is  not  needed  to  encourage 
businessmen  to  discuss  business  reasons  for, 
a  particular  course  of  action.  .  .  .  ""       y^ 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  an  attorney 
Is  acting  in  a  legal  or  business  advisory  ca- 
pacity the  courts  have  held  it  proper  to 
question  either  the  client  or  the  attorney  re- 
garding the  general  nature  of  the  attorney's 
services  to  his  cUent,  the  scope  of  his  au- 
thority as  agent  and  the  substance  of  mat- 
ters which  the  attorney,  as  agent,  is  author- 
ized to  pass  along  to  third  parties.'*  Indeed, 
invocation  of  the  privUege  may  be  predlcat- 
■    ed  on  revealing  facts  tending  to  esUblish 
the  existence  of   an   attorney-client   rela- 
tion." 

Applying  these  guiding  principles  to  the 
Instant  circumstances,  the  Committee  would 
appear,  contrary  to  the  Dershowitz  Memo, 
to  have  a  substantial  and  well  supported 
basis  for  concluding  that  a  court  faced  with 
the  same  factual  pattern  would  reject  the 
claim  of  privilege.  The  Bemstelns  simply 
have  made  no  effort  to  carry  their  burden 
of  persuasion.  The  hearing  record  is  devoid 
of  any  factual  support  inat  its  relation  with 
its  undisclosed  clients  was  one  of  attorney 
and  client.  In  fact,  the  scant  evidence  pro- 
vided—their ownership  of  the  New  York 
Land  Co.  which  manages  two  of  the  suspect 
properties— points  in  the  direction  of  a  busi- 
ness relation  alone  and  stands  unrebutted. 
The   questions   posed   sought    information 
atwut  acquaintanceship  with  the  Marcoses, 
the  fact  of  meetings,  and  of  real  esUte  in- 
vestment and  other  business  activities.  The 
refusals  to  answer  were  based  on  blanket  as- 
sertions of  privilege.  No  evidence  was  pre- 
sented or  claim  made  that  the  questions  fell 
under  any  of  the  limited  exceptions  to  the 
general  client  and  fee  disclosure  require- 
ments. 

Indeed,  the  Subcommittee's  inquiries  were 
well  within  boundaries  of  similar  questions 
found  by  courts  not  to  run  afoul  of  the 
privilege.  Thus  in  /n  re  John  Doe.  Esq."  the 
court  enforced  two  subpoenas  against  an  at- 
torney who  represented  two  undisclosed 
principles  in  real  esUte  property  purchases. 
The  subpoena  required  all  the  business 
records  of  the  subject  real  esUte  company. 
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all  the  records  concerning  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  the  properties,  and  "directCed]  peti- 
tioner [the  attorney!  to  testify  before  the 
grand  jury"  regarding  hU  knowledge  of  the 
business  affairs  of  XYZ  Realty.  Inc..  the 
subject  real  esUte  concern].*'  Among  the 
specific  questions  to  be  answered  in  that 
questioning   was   one   parallei  to   the   key 
question   posed   to   the   Bemstelns:    "Who 
funded  XYZ?;  (a)  How  much  cash  was  put 
into  the  corporation;  (b)  Who  funded  the 
corporation?""   The  district   court   found 
that    petitioner    had    failed    to    meet    his 
burden  of  establishing  the  burden  and  that, 
moreover,  the  privilege  was  inapplicable  be- 
cause some  of  the  documents    "relate  to 
business  not  legal  advice,"  and  others  to 
•petitioner's  fee  arrangements  with  his  cll- 
enU.""  The  questions  'appeared  to  seek 
answers    concerning    only    business    advice 
which,  though  perhaps  Intended  to  be  pri- 
vate, most  certainly  were  not  privileged."  " 
In  United  States  v.  Davis"  the  court  or- 
dered disclosure  of  a  variety  of  documents 
found  to  be  records  of  either  financial  or 
business  transactions  between  an  attorney 
and  hU  client  (Items  1-4,   10);  records  of 
transactions  evidencing  that  the  attorney 
was  acting  as  his  client's  business  advisor,  or 
his  agent  for  receipt  or  disbursement  of 
moi.ey  or  property  to  or  from  a  third  party 
(Items  5-8):  and  federal  and  sUte  tax  re- 
turns (Items  13-14).  The  subpoena  described 
the  documents  as  follows:  ♦* 

'1.  Records  of  any  loans  made  by  you  to 
the  above-designated  subjects  during  the 
period  January  1,  1972  through  December 
31.  1977,  such  loan  records  to  include,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  following  information:  a) 
Date  of  the  loan,  b)  Amount  of  the  loan,  c) 
Form  in  which  the  loan  was  made,  d)  Pur- 
pose of  the  loan,  e)  When  the  loan  was 
repaid,  f)  Form  In  which  the  loan  was 
repaid,  g)  Amounts  and  dates  of  repayment. 
•'2.  Records  of  any  loans  made  by  the 
above-designated  subjects  to  you  during  the 
period  January  1,  1972  through  December 
31,  1977.  such  loan  records  to  Include,  but 
not  limited,  to  the  following  Information:  a) 
When  the  loan  was  made,  b)  Amount  of  the 
loan,  c)  Form  In  which  the  loan  was  made, 
d)  Purpose  of  the  loan,  e)  When  the  loan 
was  repaid,  f)  Form  In  which  the  loan  was 
repaid,  g)  Amounts  and  date  of  any  and  all 
repayments.  ,    ^  _, 

•3.  Records  of  any  cash  gifts  made  during 
the  above  noted  period  by  you  to  the  above- 
designated  subjects,  such  records  to  Include, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  following:  a)  Amount 
of  the  cash  gift,  b)  When  the  cash  gift  was 
made,  c)  Identity  of  individual  or  individuals 
present  when  the  gift  was  made. 

■4.  Records  of  any  cash  gifts  made  to  you 
during  the  above  noted  period  by  the  above- 
designated  subjects,  such  records  to  Include, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  following:  a)  Amount 
of  the  cash  gift,  b)  Date  of  the  cash  gift  to 
you.  c)  Identity  of  individual  or  individuals 
present  when  the  gift  was  made. 

•5.  Records  showing  the  dates  and 
amounts  of  any  money  or  property  received 
by  you  or  placed  under  your  custody  or  con- 
trol, or  received  by  or  placed  under  the  cus- 
tody or  control  of  a  member  of  your  law 
firm  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  above-designat- 
ed subjects  during  the  period  January  1, 
1972  through  December  31,  1977. 

"6.  Records  showing  the  dates  and 
amounts  of  any  disbursemenU  of  money  or 
property  made  by  you,  or  made  at  your  di- 
rection, or  made  by  or  at  the  direction  of  a 
member  of  your  law  firm,  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  above-designated  subjects  during  the 
period  January  1,  1972  through  December 
31, 1977. 


'7.  Records  of  any  real  or  personal  proper- 
ty you  or  your  law  firm  assisted  the  above- 
designated  subjecU  in  acquiring,  holding  or 
disposing  of  during  the  period  January  1. 
1972  through  December  31,  1977,  such 
records  to  Include  but  not  limited  to  the  fol- 
lowing: a)  Stocks,  bonds,  certificates  of  de- 
posit, cashier  checks,  money  orders  or  other 
securities,  b)  Loans  made  by  the  above-des- 
ignated subJecU  to  others  than  yourself,  c) 
Loans  made  to  the  above-designated  sub- 
jects, d)  Real  esUte.  e)  Airplanes,  boaU, 
yachts,  automobiles  and/or  other  personal 
property,  f)  Bank  checking  or  savings  ac- 
counts, g)  Escrow  accounts  or  funds. 

"8.  Records  pertaining  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  or  other  transac- 
tions with  any  trust  fund  related  to  the 
above-designated  subjects,  such  records  to 
include  but  not  limited  to  the  followlnr  a) 
EsUbllshment  and  maintenance  of  the 
trust,  b)  Funds  and  properties  flowing  Into 
and  out  of  the  trust,  c)  Federal  and  sUte 
Income  or  other  tax  returns  or  reports  pre- 
pared and/or  filed,  d)  •'Accounting  records." 


"10.  Records  showing  the  dates  and 
amounU  of  all  compensation  paid  to  you  or 
paid  to  your  law  firm  by  the  above-designat- 
ed subjecte  during  the  period  January  1, 
1972  through  December  31, 1977." 

«  •  •  •  • 

•13.  Retained  originals  or  copies  of  any 
Federal  or  sUte  income  tax  returns  of  the 
above-designated  subjects. 

"14.  ReUlned  copies  or  originals  of  any 
other  sUte  or  Federal  reports  or  forms  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  franchise  Ux  re- 
turns, sales  tax  returns,  and/or  personal 
property  Inventories  of  the  above-designat- 
ed subjects. 

The  district  court  in  In  re  Arthur 
Treacher's  Franchisee  Litigation*''  found 
the  following  questions  appropriate  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  the  privilege  was 
being  invoked  properly. 

"3.  Who  was  present  at  that  meeting? 
(Benefleld  deposition  at  p.  120). 

"4.  Were  other  members  of  the  Arthur 
Treacher's  franchisee  association  present? 
(Benefleld  deposition  at  p.  120). 

"5.  What  was  the  purpose  of  this  meeting? 
(Benefleld  deposition  at  p.  121). 

•6.  Was  the  purpose  to  seek  legal  advice 
from  the  attorneys  at  Weil,  Gotshal?  (Bene- 
fleld deposition  at  p.  121). 

'7.  How  many  people  were  present  at  this 
meeting?  (Benefleld  deposition  at  p.  122). 

•8.  How  long  did  the  meeting  last?  (Bene- 
fleld deposition  at  p.  123). 

•9.  On  what  date  did  the  meeting  occur? 
(Benefleld  deposition  at  p.  123). 

•12.  What  members  of  Arthur  Treacher's 
franchisee  association  board  were  present? 
(Benefleld  deposition  at  p.  124). 

•'13.  Were  any  persons  present  who  were 
not  members  of  the  board  of  Arthur 
Treacher's  franchisee  association  present? 
(Benefleld  deposition  at  p.  124). 

•15.  Did  you  attend  any  meetings  prior  to 
March  of  1980  for  which  attorneys  from 
Weil,  Gotshal  were  present?  (Benefleld  dep- 
osition at  p.  126). 

•21.  Who  was  at  this  meeting  [most  recent 
meeting  of  Arthur  Treacher's  Franchisee 
Association!?  (Nadel  deposition  at  p.  71). 

"22.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing? (Nadel  deposition  at  p.  72). 

"24.  Was  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  to 
seek  legal  advice?  (Nadel  deposition  at  p. 
72). 

"25.  Were  any  persons  present  who  were 
not    members    of    the    Arthur   Treacher's 


Franchisee  Association  board  of  directors? 
(Nadel  deposition  at  p.  72). 

"26.  Were  any  persons  present  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Arthur  Treacher's 
Franchisee  Association  at  this  meeting? 
(Nadel  deposition  at  p.  72). 

"41.  Did  anyone  say  "I  would  like  your 
legal  opinion  on  such  and  such  an  Issue?" 
(Henahan  deposition  at  p.  162.  August  2S, 
1981). 

"42.  Did  anyone  say  Tm  going  to  give  you 
the  following  facts  on  which  you  can  give 
me  legal  advice?"  (Henehan  deposition  at  p. 
162.  August  25.  1981)"  ♦». 

In  sum.  then,  it  could  be  strongly  argued 
that  a  court  would  have  rejected  the  claims 
of  privilege  of  the  Bemstelns  had  they  been 
presented  In  a  Judicial  forum. 

3.  77ie  Ethical  Duty  to  Preserve  Client 
Confidences: 

The  Dershowitz  Memo  asserts  that  Canon 
4  and  Disciplinary  Rule  4-101  (DR  4-101) 
provide  an  additional  basis  for  the  Bem- 
stelns' refusal  to  answer.  Those  rules,  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  New  York  Bar  As- 
sociation, require  lawyers  to  preserve  client 
"confidences"  and  "secrets."  Violation  of 
these  precepts,  which  concededly  are  broad- 
er than  the  scope  of  the  Judicially  recog- 
nized attomey-cllent  privilege,  could  subject 
attorneys  to  possible  censure,  suspension  or 
disbarment  unless  they  exhaust  all  avenues 
of  appeal." 

The  attempt  to  engraft  rules  onto  the  law 
of  confidentiality,  thereby  creating  two  con- 
tradictory bodies  of  law  covering  the  same 
subject  matter,  is  a  matter  of  some  contro- 
versy in  the  profession.  •"  It  can  be  argued 
that  at  the  very  least  it  causes  confusion; 
and  at  worst  it  would  appear  to  distort  the 
role  of  a  lawyer  by  putting  him  in  a  sepa- 
rate category,  and  freeing  him  from  respon- 
sibilities of  disclosure  which  must  be  as- 
sumed by  other  citizens. 

In  any  event,  there  appear  to  be  at  least 
two  lines  of  argument  that  would  resolve 
the  Issue  here.  DR  4-101  authorizes  disclo- 
sure of  confidential  information  "when  re- 
quired by  law  or  court  order."  A  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  congressional  contempt 
process  reveals  that  the  Bemstelns  are  now 
"required  by  law"  to  answer  to  questions 
posed.  Under  2  U.8.C.  (1982),  the  contempt 
of  Congress  is  complete  when  a  committee 
rejects  all  claims  of  privilege  and  demands 
that  a  witness  respond.  The  obligation  of 
law  attaches  at  that  time.  The  criminal  trial 
that  may  follow  is  not  brought  to  require 
testimony  or  the  production  of  documents- 
no  such  order  will  issue  from  that  court  pr6- 
ceedlng.  Rather,  the  criminal  proceeding  Is 
brought  to  vindicate  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress.* >  Thus,  the  "required  by  law" 
proviso  can  be  said  to  have  been  met  and 
would  certainly  be  an  arguable  defense  to 
any  possible  disciplinary  proceeding. 

Moreover,  DR  4-101(c)(4)  provides  that  "a 
lawyer  may  reveal  .  .  .  [clonfldences  or  se- 
creu  necessary  ...  to  defend  himself  or  his 
employees  against  an  accusation  of  wrong- 
ful conduct."  In  Application  of  Solomon 
Friend,"  the  court  allowed  an  attomey  to 
turn  over  to  a  grand  Jury  documenu  as  to 
which  his  former  corporate  client  asserted 
privUege  and  other  documents  which  had 
been  held  privileged  by  other  judges  In 
order  to  assist  him  in  attempting  to  excul- 
pate himself  from  a  potential  Indictment. 
The  court  noted  that  "Although,  as  yet,  no 
formal  accusation  has  been  made  against 
Mr.  Friend,  It  would  be  senseless  to  require 
the  stigma  of  an  indictment  to  attach  prior 
to  allowing  Mr.  Friend  to  Invoke  the  excep- 
tion  of   DR   4-101(0(4)    In    his   own   de- 


fense." **  Similarly,  in  Meyerhofer  v.  Empire 
Fire  A  Marine  Iiu.  Co.,**  the  court  stated: 

".  .  .  .  DR  4-101(0(4)  recognizes  that  a 
lawyer  may  reveal  confidences  or  secrets 
necessary  to  defend  himself  against  "an  ac- 
cusation of  wrongful  conduct. "  This  is  ex- 
actly what  Goldberg  had  to  face  wlien.  in 
the  original  complaint,  plaintiffs  named 
him  as  a  defendant  who  willfully  violated 
the  securities  laws. 

"The  charge,  of  knowing  participation  In 
the  filing  of  a  false  and  misleading  registra- 
tion statement,  was  a  serious  one.  The  com- 
plaint alleged  violations  of  criminal  statutes 
and  civil  liability  computable  at  over  four 
million  dollars.  The  cost  In  money  of  simply 
defending  such  an  action  might  be  very  sub- 
stantial. The  damage  to  his  professional 
reputation  which  might  be  occasioned  by 
the  mere  pendency  of  such  a  charge  was  an 
even  greater  cause  for  concern. 

"tinder  these  circumstances  Goldberg  had 
the  right  to  make  an  appropriate  disclosure 
with  respect  to  his  role  In  the  public  offer- 
ing. Concomitantly,  he  had  the  right  to  sup- 
port his  version  of  the  facts  with  suitable 
evidence.  "** 

Under  the  present  circumstances.  It  would 
seem  that  Joseph  Bernstein  might  persua- 
sively argue  that  he  would  be  similarly  enti- 
tled to  the  benefit  of  the  exception  to  the 
disciplinary  rule  in  order  to  mitigate  the 
stigmatizing  effect  which  he  may  feel  that 
continued  publicity  about  the  contempt  pro- 
ceeding may  have  on  his  standing  before  the 
bar  as  well  as  the  potentially  diminished  ef- 
fectiveness that  may  result  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  public  duties. 

4.  Conclusion: 

An  analysis  of  the  case  law.  practice  and 
experience  with  respect  to  the  Invocation  of 
the  attomey-cllent  privUege  which  have 
been  raised  by  the  Dershowlu  Memo  sug- 
gests that  the  Subcommittee  had  a  substan- 
tial basis  for  rejecting  the  assertions  of 
privUege  by  the  Bernstein  brothers  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  likely  that  no  court 
would  have  allowed  Its  Invocation.  The 
record  at  the  hearing  shows  that  the  con- 
temnors  made  no  attempt  to  shoulder  their 
burden  of  persuasion  that  their  claim  of 
privilege  was  proper.  They  made  no  proffers 
of  specific  fact  to  demonstrate  the  establish- 
ment of  the  attomey-cllent  relation  nor  did 
they  claim  any  of  the  limited  exceptions  to 
avoid  such  a  proffer. 

Morton  Rosdibsro, 
Spkiaust  im  AlcnicAl*  Public  Law, 

American  Law  Division. 

FniinAitir  19, 1986. 

rooTHons 

>  The  toUowlns  documenU  were  uied  u  the  baiti 
for  factual  Msertioni  In  thli  memorandum:  H.R. 
Report  No.  M^63.  "Proceedingi  Against  Ralph 
BemiUtn  andvoeeph  Bcmiteln":  the  truucrlpt  of 
the  Subcommlttee'i  hearing  of  December  11-13, 
IMS:  and  copies  of  the  original  subpoenas  to 
Joseph  and  Ralph  Bernstein. 

'  Dershowitz  Memo,  at  7, 

•Id.  « 

•/(t 

•  Id.  Professor  Dershowlts  makes  no  attempt  to 
suggest  what  those  alternative  sources  of  Informa- 
tion would  be. 

•  Id.,  St  3-4. 
'  l±,  at  4. 

•  Id.,  at  4-S  (emphasis  In  original). 

•  Id.,  at  S. 
•o/d..  atS. 

'  ■  H.Rept.  No.  »»-48a  at  14-15. 

' '  Dershowlts  Memo  at  3-4. 

"See  Ersklne  May's  Trealite  on  the  Laa,  Privi- 
legtt.  Proceedingi  and  Viagt  of  ParilamtnU  746-47 
(30th  ed.  U83).  Msy'a  Treatise  hsi  been  relied  on 
ss  s  guide  to  parliamentary  and  congressional  In- 
vestigatory authority.  See,  e.g.,  McOrain  v.  Oaw'i- 
ertv,  373  U.8. 1S6, 161  d(  note  IS  (1937). 


'•  See  H  Rept.  No.  96-463  at  13  *  notes  13-14. 
'•See.  Sen.  Rep.  No.  2.  B4th  Cong..  1st  Seas.  17-M 
(1954):  Houae  Subcomm.  on  Oversight  and  InvesU- 
gstloni,  Comm.  on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Attor- 
ney-Client Privilege.  Memoranda  Opinions  of  the 
American  Law  Division.  Library  of  Congress.  34-34 
(Comm.  F^lnt  1961)  (CR8  Memoranda). 

'•Hearings  on  the  International  IJtanlum  Cart«l 
Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions of  the  House  Conun.  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  95th  Cong..  1st  Sess  60.  133  <  1977): 
see  also  CR8  Memoranda,  lupra  note  15.  at  1-3,  37- 
36.  108-115. 

"See,  e.0..  Vpiohn  v.  United  StaUt,  449  O.8..  Ml 
389(1981). 
"Id. 

'•  Hannah  v.  Lurch.  343  U.S.  430.  435  (1960):  see 
also.  United  Slatei  v.  Fori.  443  F  3d  670  (DC  Clr. 
1970).  cert,  denied.  403  U.S.  932  (1971)  (rejecting 
contention  that  the  constitutional  rlghu  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses  applied  to  s  congressional  inves- 
tigation). 
'°  U.S.  Const.,  art.  I.  sec.  5.  cl.  3. 

' '  In  addition  to  the  disclosure  rule*  discussed  In      > ,  I 
the  next  section,  see  discussions  of  dirricullles  in  ^ 

corporate  confidentiality  and  the  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  waiver,  In  CRS  Memoranda,  supra 
note  15  St  26-32.  102-107. 
•■  ruher  V.  (/fitted  States  435  U.S.  391  ( 1976). 
" 8  WIgmore.  Evidence.iec.  3391  at  557-58  (M  ed. 
1940). 

"  3In  re  Grand  Jury  Investigation  No.  83-3-35. 
733  F.3d  44T.  451  (6th  Clr.  1983).  See  also.  In  re 
Shargtl.  742  F.2d  61.  62  (3d  Clr.  1984);  U.S.  v.  Laig- 
Uu.  709  F.3d  485.  487  (7th  Clr.  1963):  U.S.  v.  Oo<d- 
farb.  338  F.3d  360  («th  Clr.)  cert,  denied  370  U.S. 
976(1964). 

"  See  e.g..  In  re  Orand  Jury  lnx>ettigation  No.  $S- 
2-3S,  733  F.3d  **f,  450-51  (6th  Clr.  1983):  U.S.  v. 
LawUu,  709  F.2d  485.  487  (7th  Clr.  1983):  In  re 
Orand  Jury  Wilnett  iSalati.  895  F  3d  35S.  362  (9th 
Clr.  1983):  In  re  Walth,  633  F.2d  489.  493  (7th  Clr). 
cert  denied.  449  U.S.  994,  101  8.  Ct.  531.  66  L.  Ed. 
2d  391  (1980):  Llew  v.  Brten.  640  P.3d  1046,  1049 
(9th  Clr.  1981):  UniUd  Stalet  v.  Stem.  511  P.3d 
1364,  1367  (3nd  Clr.  1975):  United  StaUi  v.  Landof. 
691  F.2d  36.  38  (9th  Clr.  1978):  In  re  Orand  Jury 
Empaneled  February  14,  1971  (MarkouHltl,  603  F.3d 
469.  474  (3d  Clr.  1979);  United  StaUt  v.  Hodgion. 
493  F.3d  1175  (10th  Clr.  1974);  United  StaUt  v. 
Trainer.  511  P.3d  346.  351  (7th  dr.  1975):  United 
SlaU  V.  Demauro,  581  F.3d  SO.  55  (3d  Clr.  197S): 
United  State*  v.  Ponder.  475  F.3d  37.  39  (5th  Clr. 
1973):  United  StaUt  v.  BartUtU  449  F  3d  700.  703 
(8th  Clr.  1971).  cerL  denied.  405  US  932.  92  8.  Ct. 
990.  30  L.  Ed.  2d  806  (1972);  In  re  Avplicalion  of 
John  Doe,  liq,.  608  F.  Supp.  1164.  1166  (E.D.N.Y. 
1988):  In  re  Orand  Jury  Subpoena  December  It, 
1911.  561  F  Supp.  1247,  1351  (E.D.N.Y.  1981). 

••  SEC  V.  Oulf  and  WetUm  Indutlrlet,  Inc.  SIS  F. 
Supp.  675.  682  (D.D.C.  1981). 

"  In  re  Orand  Jury  Ini^ttigalion  So.  $S-t-li.  733 
F.3d  447,  454  (6th  Clr.  1983):  U.S.  v.  tatoless,  709 
F.3d  4BS,  487  (7th  Clr.  1968):  In  rt  Orand  Jurf  Wit- 
net!  (Salat).  695  F.3d  359.  383  (9th  Clr.  1983); 
United  Stalet  v.  Davit.  636  F.3d  1028.  1044  n.  30 
(Sth  Clr.  1981);  U.S.  v.  Cromer.  483  F  2d  99.  102  (9th 
Clr.  1973);  Cofton  v.  United  SlaUt.  306  F.3d  633,  639 
(3d  Clr.  1963). 

"FTC  v.  Sehtt/fner.  636  F.3d  33,  37  (7th  Clr. 
1980). 

••  J.P.  Foley  *  Co.  v.  VanderbuUt,  66  FRD  633, 
537(S.D.N.Y.  1974). 

•°  In  re  ShargeL  743  P.3d  61.  63  (3d  Clr.  1984):  In 
re  Orand  Jury  Invettigution  No.  t3-l-3S,  733  F.3d 
447,  451-52  (eth  Clr  1983);  In  re  Orartd  Jury  Pro- 
ceeding! in  MalUr  of  Freeman.  308  F.3d  1871.  1675 
(11th  Clr  1988):  In  re  Orand  Jury  Proceeding* 
IRobert  TuiUt.  Sr.l,  669  F.3d  1351.  1353  11th  Clr. 
1963);  Cofton  v.  UniUd  StaUi.  306  F  3d  633.  637-38 
(3d  Or  1963).  cert  denied.  371  U.S.  951  (1963): 
United  StaUt.  v.  Pape,  144  F.3d  778.  783  (3d  Clr). 
cert  denied,  333  U.8.  753  ( 1944). 
•' 743  F.3d  at  63-64. 

••  Baird  v.  JToesner.  379  F.Sd  633.  633  (»th  Clr. 
1960). 

••  In  re  Orand  Jury  Subpoenas  Dueet  7>cum,  696 
F.3d  363.  366  n.  1  (9th  Clr.  1983). 

»•  In  re  Orand  Jury  tnvettigation  No.  tS-i-3i.  738 
P.3d  447,  453  (6th  Clr.  1983). 

■*  In  re  Orand  Jury  Proceedings  iPavliek),  680 
F.3d  1036  (Sthflr.  1983)  (en  banc). 

■•  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  v.  Jtadio  Corp.  of  America 
131  F.  Supp.  792.  794  (D.  Del.  19S4)  (emphasis  sup- 
plied). 
"  70  FRD  508.  517  (D.  Conn.  1976). 
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"  Colton  V.  Vnxted  StaUt,  306  P.2d  633.  638.  638 
(2d  ar.  1962).  Vnited  States  v.  TeUier.  255  P.2d  441 
(2d  Clr  1958);  J.P.  Foley  A  Co.,  Inc.  v.  Vandertrilt. 
65  PRD  523.  526-21  (S.D.N.Y.  1974). 

>•  In  re  Arthur  Treacher's  Franchise  Litigation,  92 
PRD  429.  435  (E.D.  PA  1981):  J.P.  Foley  *  Co..  Inc. 
V.  Vandertnlt,  65  PRD  523.  521  (8.D.N.Y.  1976). 
"  603  P.  Supp.  1164  (EX).N.Y.  1985). 
•>  /d.  at  1167. 
"Mat  1167  n.  1. 
"Id. 

"  Id.  See  also  In  re  Grand  Jury  Subpoena  (Arnold 
McDoweUl.  566  P.  Supp.  752  (D.  Minn.  1983)  requir- 
ing attorneys  to  produce  documents  relating  to  real 
estate  transactions  performed  for  clients  including 
■file  notes  regarding  a  real  estate  transaction.  In 
eluding  a  description  C  what  is  to  be  included  in 
the  sale  of  property  and  the  location  of  the  proper- 
ty " 
"  636  P.2d  1028  (5th  CiT.  1981). 
••  636  P.2d  at  1033-34  n.  3. 
"  92  PRD  429  (E.D.  Pa  1981). 
"  Id.  92  PRD  at  432-33. 
••  Dershowltz  Memo  at  6. 

»"  See.  e.a..  Subin.  The  Lawyer  As  Superego;  Dis- 
closure of  Client  Confidence  to  Prevent  Harm.  70 
la.  L.R.  1091  (1985).  describing  the  controversy  and 
criticizing  this  development  (Subin). 

>'  In  re  Chapman.  166  U.S.  661.  668  (1897).  If  the 
Bemsteins  are  convicted  and  serve  their  sentence 
and  still  have  not  responded  to  the  original  ques- 
tions posed,  the  subcommittee  may  call  them  again. 
ask  the  same  questions  and.  upon  further  refusals 
to  respond,  can  Initiate  another  contempt  proceed- 
ing. 
"  411  P.  Supp.  776  (S.D.N.Y.  1985). 
"  411  P.  Supp.  at  777  note. 
"  497  P.2d  1190  (2d  Or.  1974). 
»»497  F.2d  at  1195.  See  Subin.  supra  note  50.  at 
1134-1144  approvingly  discussing  Meyerho/er's  self- 
defense  rationale  (".  .     the  clients  right  to  confi- 
dentiality in  his  communications  may  yield  to  the 
attorneys  right  to  self-defense,  if  charged  by  a 
third  party  with  complicity  in  the  clients  activi- 
ties.'). 


There  have  been  a  number  of  critics 
who  have  expressed  concern  in  the 
past  that  the  subcommittee  investiga- 
tion was  primarily  aimed  at  influenc- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  elections  in  the 
Philippines.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that 
that  was  not  the  case.  Our  hearings 
were  the  result  of  articles  that  ap- 
peared in  the  American  press  last 
summer  and  fall,  and  the  decision  to 
proceed  with  the  investigation  was 
made  before  Mr.  Marcos  called  the 
snap  Presidential  election  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

Indeed,  at  the  time  we  began  the 
hearings,  we  had  no  hard  evidence 
that  the  allegations  were  accurate,  and 
if  it  had  turned  out  they  were  inaccu- 
rate, I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Marcos 
would  have  used  that  in  order  to  but- 
tress his  argument  that  these  allega- 
tions concerning  his  hidden  wealth  in 
the  United  States  were  without  justifi- 
cation. 

We  have  pursued  this  matter  simply 
because  we  are  interested  in  establish- 
ing the  right  of  our  committee  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  to  obtain  this 
'  kind  of  information.  If  the  House  does 
not  turn  over  such  witnesses  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  we  could  be 
creating  a  precedent  that  could  poten- 
tially cripple  the  capacity  of  the  Con- 
gress to  fulfill  its  constitutional  and 
legislative  responsibilities,  and  I  there- 
fore respectfully,  albeit  with  great 
regret,  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  contempt  resolution. 


Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  Immediately  fol- 
lowing my  statement  a  statement  from 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  regard- 
ing the  refusals  of  Joseph  and  Ralph 
Bernstein  to  answer  certain  questions 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs,  and  resolving  that  the 
Speaker  certify  that  report  to  the  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  the  Bemsteins  to  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  the  law.  At  the 
appropriate  time,  I  shall  move  to 
divide  the  question. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  was 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  on  December  17,  1985,  by 
identical  roUcall  votes  of  21  to  2  for 
both    Joseph    and    Ralph    Bernstein. 
Under  section  192  of  title  2  of  the  U.S. 
Code,  "Every  person  who  having  been 
summoned  as  a  witness  •  •  •  to  give 
testimony  or  to  produce  papers  upon 
any  matter  under  inquiry  •  •  *  willful- 
ly makes  default,  or  who,  having  ap- 
peared, refuses  to  answer  any  question 
pertinent  to  the  <iuestion  under  in- 
quiry, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  nor  less  than  $100 
and  imprisonment  *  *  *  for  not  less 
than    1    month    nor    more    than    12 
months."  Under  section  194,  whenever 
an  individual  so  summoned  fails  to  tes- 
tify, and  a  statement  regarding  that 
failure  is  reported  to  the  Speaker,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Speaker  to  certify  that 
statement  to  the  appropriate  U.S.  at- 
torney  who   is  to   bring  the  matter 
before  a  grand  jury. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  biparti- 
san support  for  these  resolutions,  a 
number  of  questions  have  lingered  re- 
garding the  basis  on  which  the  House 
is  proceeding  on  these  contempt  cita- 
tions. 

Congress'  investigatory  powers  under 
the    Constitution    and    the    law    are 
second  only  to  its  legislative  mandate 
and    prevail    over    privileges    which 
exist  in  the  practice  of  law  or  else- 
where. Although  there  has  been  no  de- 
finitive judicial  Judgment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  applicability  of  the  attor- 
ney-client privilege  before  Congress,  it 
is  clear  from  the  broad  constitutional 
and  legal  powers  vested  in  Congress, 
from  congressional  precedents  in  in- 
vestigations in  the  last  century  and 
this,  from  Congress"  refusal  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  recognize  the 
attorney-client  privilege,  and  from  au- 
thoritative British  parliamentary  pro- 


cedure that  Congress  has  broad  discre- 
tion in  deciding  whether  it  will  accept 
or  reject  claims  of  attorney-client 
privilege  in  conducting  its  business. 

It  is  understandable  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  may  have  reserva- 
tions regarding  the  case  being  brought 
against  the  Bemsteins  today.  The 
Bemsteins  have  retained  highly  re- 
spected counsel  and  have  communicat- 
ed their  concerns  regarding  these 
House  proceedings  to  a  number  of  the 
Members.  Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of 
counsel  from  the  general  counsel  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  from  the 
counsel  to  the  minority  leader,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  House  has  an  obli- 
gation to  pursue  the  matter  before  us 
if  It  is  to  protect  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  this  institution. 

Some  may  properly  have  concerns 
about  actions  by  this  body  which  they 
fear  may  have  the  effect  of  undermin- 
ing such  Important  common  law  privi- 
leges as  that  protecting  the  attorney- 
client  relationship.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  Congress'  broad  discretion  to 
override  claims  of  attorney-client 
privilege,  I  believe  the  case  before  us 
stops  short  of  presenting  a  test  case  on 
the  applicability  of  the  attorney-client 
privilege  before  Congress. 

While  the  attomey-client  privilege  Is 
an  ancient  and  Important  part  of  our 
judicial  system,  it  is  not  an  absolute 
privilege  covering  all  situations  and 
circumstances.  It  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize first  of  all  that  the  questions 
posed  by  the  subcommittee  to  Joseph 
and  Ralph  Bernstein  focused  on  busi- 
ness matters  relating  to  alleged  real 
estate    Investments    by    the    Marcos 
family  rather  than  matters  of  legal 
advice.  As  the  Members  of  this  body 
know,    the    attomey-client    privilege 
pertains  only  to  communications  be- 
tween a  client  and  an  attomey  regard- 
ing matters  of  legal  advice.  A  recent 
court  case  In  the  eastem  district  of 
New  York  affirms  this  important  dis- 
tinction. In  the  case  of  In  re  Applica- 
tion of  John  Doe,  Esq..  the  court  held 
that  certain  real  estate  business  docu- 
ments belonging  to  an  attomey  were 
not  protected  because  they  related  to 
business  rather  than  legal  advice.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  case  of  In  re  Shapiro,  In 
the  northem  district  of  Illinois,  the 
court  ruled  that  communications  be- 
tween a  client  and  his  attomey,  where 
the  attomey  is  acting  as  a  business 
rather  than  legal  advisor,  are  not  priv- 
ileged. In  light  of  these  judicial  prece- 
dents, Congress  must  not  allow  the 
precedent  to  be  set  whereby  the  attor- 
ney-client privilege  is  permitted  to  be 
used  as  a  total  shield  to  prevent  Con- 
gress from  finding  out  anything  re- 
gardlngany  mattej\ 
It  IsTmportant  to  note  as  well  that 
the  subcommittee,  as  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion, declined  to  cite  for  contempt 
of  Congress  a  third  individual.  William 
Deyo,  who  similarly  claimed  the  attor- 
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ney-cllent  privilege  when  responding 
to  certain  questions  from  the  subcom- 
mittee. It  appeared  to  the  subcommit- 
tee that,  unlike  the  Bemsteins',  Mr. 
Deyo'B  knowledge  regarding  matters 
under  Investigation  by  the  subcommit- 
tee appeared  to  be  derived  from  the 
performance  of  strictly  legal  services 
and  could,  in  fact,  be  given  to  the  com- 
mittee by  his  associates  whose  knowl- 
edge was  derive^  from  business  as  well 
as  legal  relationships.  Thus,  the  sub- 
committee, exercising  Its  discretion, 
declined  to  challenge  the  claim  assert- 
ed by  Mr.  Deyo. 

Finally,  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  one  of  the  two  individuals  subject 
to  the  resolution  before  us  today, 
Ralph  Bernstein,  is  not  an  attomey, 
although  he  did  work  for  a  period  for 
the  law  firm  with  which  his  brother 
Joseph  Is  associated. 

A  second  question  or  concem  raised 
by  some  relates  to  the  requirements  of 
the  code  of  professional  responsibility 
for  the  bar  which  have  been  enacted 
into  law  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
where  Joseph  Bernstein  practices.  The 
Bemsteins  have  raised  the  specter  of 
being  sued  or  of  possible  disbarment 
or  other  sanction  if  they  voluntarily 
disclose  what  they  claim  are  client 
confidences  to  the  subcommittee. 
However,  the  bar  code  allows  attor- 
neys to  disclose  such  information 
where  the  law  or  a  court  order  so  re- 
quires. Given  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 192  and  194  of  title  2  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  I  cited  ear- 
lier, once  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee had  ordered  the  two  Bemsteins 
to  respond  to  the  questions,  they  were 
under  a  nonvoluntary  legal  obligation 
to  do  so  and  could  respond  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  bar  code 
that  they  not  do  so  simply  on  a  volun- 
tary basis. 

Balanced  against  the  constitutional 
and  civil  libertarian  considerations 
raised  In  the  case  before  us  today  are 
the  legislative  responsibilities  of  this 
Congress.  While  at  first  glance  the 
subcommittee's  investigation  into  the 
alleged  Investments  In  the  United 
States  of  the  Marcos  family  would  not 
appear  overly  relevant  to  Congress, 
and  while  economic  conflicts  of  inter- 
est are  unfortunately  the  norm,  rather 
than  the  exception.  In  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  countries  In  the  world,  the  sub- 
committee initiated  this  investigation 
at  this  particular  time  because  the  size 
and  scope  of  pbuse  of  power  In  the 
Philippines  appeared  to  be  extraordi- 
nary by  any  standard.  Some  reports 
/have  put  the  Marcos  family  wealth  in 
'  a  category  which  few,  if  any,  American 
families  rival.  Evidence  that  the  sub- 
\  committee  has  unearthed  to  date 
points  to  a  small  fraction  of  this  for- 
/  tune— a  quarter  billion  dollars  worth 
of  "walking  around  money"  for  the 
First  Lady  of  the  Philippines,  accord- 
ing to  one  critic— being  Invested  In 
prime  New  York  City  real  estate. 


Olven  the  recent  economic  decay  In 
the  Philippines  and  the  alarming  In- 
crease In  the  leftist  Insurgency  feeding 
upon  this  decay,  the  issue  of  capital 
flight  from  the  Philippines  under  the 
former  Marcos  government  deserves  to 
be  explored  to  the  fullest  extent  possi- 
ble and  an  accounting  made  for  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
United  States  aid.  From  the  outaet  of 
the  subcommittee's  investigation,  no 
one,  not  even  counsel  to  the  Bemsteins, 
has  questioned  the  subcommittee's  leg- 
islative purpose  In  conducting  this  in- 
quiry. 

It  may  not  be  a  happy  event  for  a 
congressional  committee  to  investigate 
the  private  investments  of  a  foreign 
head  of  state  while  in  office— particu- 
larly when  the  country  involved  has 
close  and  Important  geo-strateglc  ties 
with  the  United  States.  There  are, 
however,  policy  implications  for  the 
Congress  if  It  becomes  apparent  that  a 
country  to  which  we  give  aid  was  run 
at  the  time  tl^|f  family  which  has 
been  allocatlng^e  resources  of  the 
nation's  land  and  treasury  to  Its  own 
personal  use  and  which.  In  effect, 
looted  the  capacity  of  the  country  to 
achieve  responsible  economic  growth 
p.nd  advance  the  welfi^re  of  its  people. 
Corruption  breeds  cynicism  and  tKe 
poverty  of  opportunity  for  the  masses 
breeds  revolution.  Any  government 
that  enriches  Itself  while  fleecing  the 
pockets  of  ito  own  citizenry  will  never 
be  able  to  ensure  domestic  stability  or 
meet  Its  International  commitments. 

The  results  of  the  recent  Philippine 
election  and  the  dramatic  events  of 
the  last  several  days  underscore  the 
breakdown  in  the  moral  authority  of 
the  Marcos  regime  and  its  capacity  to 
command  popular  support  and  re- 
spect. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Marcos  family  may  have  aggrandized 
itself  while  In  power,  I  believe  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation  to  apply  the 
most  rigorous  standards  of  fairness 
and  legality  in  the  conduct  of  its  inves- 
tigation. The  investigatory  authority 
of  the  Congress  is  so  broad  that  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs, I  have  been  as  concerned  with  its 
potential  coercive  abuse  as  with  the 
substance  of  the  subcommittee's  inves- 
tigation. The  dangers  of  slipping  into  a 
McCarthylsm  of  the  left  are  every  bit 
as  grave  a  threat  as  that  of  the  right. 

Wary  of  these  dangers,  the  Subcom- 
mittee proceeded  with  great  care, 
giving  the  witnesses  ample  opportuni- 
ty to  reconsider  positions  taken.  In  the 
final  measure,  the  committee  conserv- 
atively chose  to  cite  the  Individuals 
named  In  the  resolution  before  us  pri- 
marily because  of  their  Involvement  as 
heads  of  a  real  estate  Investment  com- 
pany, rather  than  as  alleged  legal  advi- 
sors to  the  Marcos  family. 

The  tests  for  a  proper  discovery 
procef-s,  Including  the  tests  of  legisla- 


tive purpose,  time  for  complying  with 
the  subpoenas,  and  due  process  in  con> 
ducting  the  hearings  were  carefully 
met. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  briefly  address 
the  request  of  the  Bemsteins'  counsel 
that  the  House  delay  consideration  of 
the  contempt  citations  until  an  adviso- 
ry opinion  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Committee  on  Professional  and  Judicial 
Ethics  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York  as  to  their  cli- 
ents' obligations  to  respond  to  the  sub- 
committee's questions.  While  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  Bemsteins'  effort 
to  elicit  the  advice  of  the  bar  in  this 
matter,  and  would  have  preferred  Con- 
gress to  delay  consideration  to  receive 
such  advice,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Congress  cannot  be  subject  to 
the  rulings  of  a  committee  of  a  profes- 
sional association.  The  law  makes  It 
quite  clear  that  witnesses  summoned 
to  appear  before  Congress  face  penal- 
ties if  they  refuse  to  answer  questions. 
Counsel  for  the  Bemsteins  made  a 
stronger  case  in  requesting  delay 
based  upon  the  confusion  and  emotlve- 
ness  of  recent  events  in  the  Philip- 
pines. I  had  hoped  the  Bemsteins 
would  indicate  to  the  committee  a  re- 
consideration of  Intent  to  cooperate 
based  on  these  events,  but  no  such  in- 
dication was  given.  While  I  personally 
would  have  preferred  delayed  consid- 
eration of  the  issue  before  us  today,  I 
have  no  choice  but  to  stand  by  the 
committee's  recommendations. 
.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
subcommittee  will  continue  its  Investi- 
gation into  the  alleged  investments  of 
the  Marcos  family  in  the  United 
States.  The  issues  confronting  the 
Congress  continue  to  be  of  profound 
Intemational  significance  and  should 
not  be  ignored.  For  example:  Should 
American  taxpayers  In  the  future  be 
asked  to  support  a  foreign  government 
hall-marked  by  corruption?  Were  U.S. 
foreign  aid  dollars  which  became  fun- 
gible parts  of  a  foreign  treasury  re- 
tumed  directly  or  indirectly  to  our 
shores  as  Investments  of  a  private  citi- 
zen? Is  the  Intemational  monetary 
crisis  In  part  caused  by  the  flight  of 
corrupted  capital  from  the  developing 
world  to  safe  havens  like  the  United 
States?  Are  American  laws  regarding 
the  disclosure  of  foreign  ownership  of 
property  in  the  United  States  being 
fully  observed?  Isn't  political  integrity 
the  linchpin  of  effective  government 
of  any  size  or  philosophical  founda- 
tion? Can  we  afford  to  associate  our- 
selves with  morally  bankrupt  regimes 
and  still  protect  our  long-term  nation- 
al security  interests?  What  happ-3ns  to 
the  Investments  in  the  United  States 
of  corrupt  regimes  when  they  finally 
fall? 

The  subcommittee's  inquiry  was  well 
founded  in  legislative  purpose.  Joseph 
and  Ralph  Bernstein  demonstrated  a 
contempt  of  Congress  by  refusing  to 
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cooperate  with  that  Inquiry-  However, 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  again,  and 
I'm  sure  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  shares  this  perspec- 
tive, that  the  subcommittee  prefers  to 
seelt  Information  and  not  punitive  ac- 
tions against  these  witnesses.  They 
hold  the  keys  to  their  potential  incar- 
ceration in  their  pockets.  We  continue 
to  hope  that  Joseph  and  Ralph  Bern- 
stein will  cooperate  with  the  subcom- 
mittee in  its  search  for  the  truth  In 
this  investigation.  In  the  meantime.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  con- 
tempt ciUtions  before  us  to  protect  the 
legislative  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  this  institution.  In  this  regard,  how- 
ever, as  they  are  individuals  of  differ- 
ing circumstances,  I  demand  division 
of  the  question. 

a  1210 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  rights  will  be  protected. 
The  question  will  be  divided. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  question  is  I  think  just  for  clari- 
fication for  purposes  of  this  citation  or 
contempt  ciUtion  proceedings,  what 
was  the  purpose  of  the  original  in- 
quiry that  was  being  made  bjfathe  com- 
mittee which  led  to  the  contempt  cito- 
tion? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  The  purpose  of 
the  original  inquiry  was  to  look  into, 
among  other  things,  the  reason  for  the 
decay  in  the  financial  infrastructure 
of  the  Government  of  the  Philippines. 
The    Philippines,    as   the    gentleman 
may  know,  has  had  a  declining  GNP 
for  the  last  3  or  4  years.  It  is  a  country 
to  which  we  give  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  aid  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. One  of  the  causes  of  the  decay. 
It  came  to  be  the  belief  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, was  the  capital  fUght  from  the 
Philippines,  a  great  measure  of  which 
was  the  personal  wealth  of  the  govern- 
ment In  power,  so  at  issue  became 
whether  the  United  States  should,  for 
instance,  support  a  government  that 
had  lost  the  moral  capacity  to  govern. 
Mr.  RUDD.  Well,  would  the  gentle- 
man say  that  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
when   the    gentleman    says   personal 
wealth  of  the  government  in  power,  he 
Is  talking  about  the  personal  wealth  of 
Ferdinand  Marcos.  I  presume. 
Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Yes,  I  am. 
Mr.  RUDD.  But  what  jurisdiction 
would  we  have  over  determining  the 
personal    wealth    of    one    Individual, 
even  though  he  might  be  President  of 
another  country?  It  seems  to  me  it  Is 
out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion   which    the    committee     could 
assume. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Well,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  a  fair  question.  The 
point  I  think  Is  frankly  one  of  degree. 
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We  all  know  in  many  countries  of  the 
world  there  is  a  bit  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween economics  and  politics  and 
heads  of  foreign  states  do  by  and  large 
become  wealthier  after  a  while  in 
office. 

In  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  we 
have  a  situation  where  the  head  of  the 
country  amassed  what  appears  to  be  a 
fortune  rivaling  that  of  the  Rockefel- 
ler family,  a  fortune  that  It  appears  to 
have  undercut  the  ability  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  to  manage  Its  own 
ftf  f&irs. 

I  miist  say  from  the  perspective  of 
the  United  SUtes.  we  have  strategic 
Interests  in  the  Philippines.  We  also 
have  concerns  about  a  Communistyln- 
surgency  and  It  appeared  to  memoers 
of  the  committee  that  the  fact  that 
there  was  enormous  capital  flight  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  that  capital  flight 
was  corrupted  capital  meant  that  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  would 
have  a  very  difficult  time  meeting  not 
only  Its  obligations  to  its  people,  but 
also  Its  International  commitments, 
and  one  of  the  very  Important  ones  of 
which  Is  to  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  RUDD.  WeU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Let  me  just  proceed  If  I  might 
for  one  moment,  if  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  am  happy  to 
continue  to  yield. 

Mr.  RUDD.  The  Constitution,  de- 
spite what  some  Members  of  Congress 
I  think  feel,  clearly  provides  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  sole  re- 
sponsibUlty  to  establish  foreign  rela- 
tion policy  and  our  relationship  with 
other  countries. 

What  I  am  thinking  Is  that  when  we 
start     talking     about     the     personal 
wealth  of  an  individual,  even  though 
he    might   be    President    of    another 
country,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  com- 
mittee  is   reaching   far   in   order   to 
assume    jurisdiction    over    something 
that  should  be  left  clearly  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  country  to  proceed 
on,  at  least  without  some  kind  of  an 
indication    from    the    administration 
that  they  would  like  to  have  an  in- 
quiry like  this  made  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  direct  myself  toward  that 
problem.  Maybe  the  gentleman  has  an 
explanation  of  that. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  WeU,  I  think 
the  gentleman  raises  a  fair  question.  I 
would  only  say  that  It  appeared  to  the 
committee  that  it  was  the  size  of  the 
problem  more  than  the  particularity  of 
the  situation;  that  is,  we  do  not  want  to 
investigate  all  heads  of  all  states. 

Second.  I  think  the  gentleman  would 
acknowledge  that  there  is  some  shared 
responsibility  In  the  foreign  affairs 
arena.  After  aU.  It  is  the  responslbUity 
of  Congress  and  In  this  case  the  com- 
mittee of  Jurisdiction  to  oversee  the 
foreign  aid  of  the  United  States  of 


America.  In  that  sense,  we  have  to 
make  very  weighty  decisions  on  what 
amounts  and  what  kinds  of  foreign  aid 
should  be  given  to  the  Philippines  and 
whether  that  aid  should  be  given,  for 
example,  directly  through  a  govern- 
ment where  It  appears  that  the  Treas- 
ury Is  being  kept  for  private  ends  or 
whether  we  should  give  It  through  pri- 
vate organizations  and  individuals  In 
the  Philippines. 

I  would  also  stress  that  In  this  In- 
stance before  us,  counsel  to  the  two  In- 
dividuals that  this  committee  is  con- 
sidering or  that  Congress  Is  consider- 
ing citing  for  contempt  never  chal- 
lenged the  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
the  subcommittee,  nor  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  Inquiry. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Well,  my  purpose  in  all 
this,  I  do  sit  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  I  am  vitally  interested, 
although  I  do  not  sit  on  that  particu- 
lar subcommittee.  In  how  we  make  ex- 
penditures abroad,  as  does  everybody 
In  America  have  this  same  interest. 
The  gentleman's  committee  is  an  au- 
thorizing committee  and  the  general 
rule  of  thumb  I  think  Is  that  the  18 
authorizing  committees  make  requests 
that  cannot  be  complied  with  the  ap- 
propriating committee  and  have  not 
been  historically.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  appropriating  committee  provides 
perhaps  a  third  of  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  authorizing  committees 
historically.  That  Is  just  a  kind  of  gen- 
eral rule  of  thumb. 

So  that  the  question  about  whether 
the  Inquiry  should  be  made  about  this, 
whenever  we  do  make  Inquiries,  that 
Information  eventually  will  come  to 
the  appropriating  committee  and  the 
appropriating  committee  will  make 
the  decision  on  whether  or  not  those 
sums  are  available  so  that  they  can  be 
spent  abroad. 

That  Is  the  purpose  I  am  making 
this  request.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
committee  may  have  reached  far.  at 
least  in  the  way  it  was  publicized, 
which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  able 
to  really  give  us  the  time  that  we  need 
without  being  rushed  into  It  to  look  at 
this  thing  cautiously,  carefully,  and 
decide  whether  we  are  Intervening  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  we  should  be 
with  the  publicity  attached,  to  come  to 
a  good,  careful,  logical  conclusion,  to 
provide  for  us  the  Information  we 
have  in  recognizing  a  goverrmient. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  only 
interest  in  this  operation  Is  to  assure 
that  our  coimtry  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country  will  have  available 
to  them  a  viable,  friendly  government, 
and  anything  that  does  not  meet  that 
criteria  for  me  is  wrong  for  our  people. 
So  that  Is  why  I  am  proceeding  care- 
fully and  cautiously,  because  whatever 
happens  in  another  country  is  their 
business,  but  we  are  Interested  only  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  In  having  a 
viable,  friendly   government  to  deal 
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with,  and  anything  that  Is  not  that  is 
going  to  be  viable  and  friendly  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  our  enemy. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Well,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  concerns  and 
would  only  in  one  brief  rebuttal  sug- 
gest that  the  question  of  viability  was 
what  was  at  stake  here.  Many  people 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  with 
the  grift  in  the  Philippines,  the  viabil- 
ity of  that  Government  was  in  doubt. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  at 
the  outset  ttiat  I  sincerely  hope  that  through- 
out this  debate  the  Members  will  always  keep 
in  mind  a  dear  distinction  between  what  is 
really  at  stake  in  this  issue  as  opposed  to 
what  is  not  at  stake.  I  hope  that  Members  will 
cast  their  votes  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
carefully  drawn  conclusions  about  the  legal 
ments  and  implicatk>n8  of  this  case.  If  we  can 
all  bear  that  in  mind,  I  shall  be  satisfied  that 
we  have  done  our  proper  duty  as  Memt>efS  of 
Congress — and  should  this  matter  go  from 
here  into  the  Federal  courts,  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  expect  an  eventual  decision  that 
will  be  fair  to  all  concerned. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity,  just  as  an 
aside,  to  say  that  what  is  not  at  stake  in  this 
issue  today  is  a  need  to  make  value  judg- 
ments about  the  Marcos  administration.  Histo- 
ry will  be  making  such  judgnr>ents  on  its  own.  I 
make  this  point  to  say  that  some  of  the  objec- 
tkjns  I  have  raised  in  the  past  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's Inquiries  into  allegations  of  hidden 
wealth  and  secret  investments  by  the  Marcos 
family  concerned  the  timing  of  the  investiga- 
tion—that its  actual  purpose  was  to  influence 
the  outcome  of  the  election  in  the  Philippines. 
But  I  must  say  to  my  friend  from  New  York, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  a  Member 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  that  he  under- 
estimated Ferdinand  Marcos.  I  contended  all 
along  that  the  purpose  of  the  heanngs  in  De- 
cember was  to  discredit  Marcos.  It  turns  out 
now  that  we  all  underestimated  his  own  ca- 
pacity to  discredit  himself. 

But  getting  back  to  the  real  issue,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  take  this  matter  very  seriously. 
Whatever  the  intentions  of  ttie  subcommittee 
may  have  been,  the  procedures  used  to  ex- 
tract testimony  from  Joseph  and  Ralph  Bern- 
stein, the  failure  to  recognize  their  claims  to 
attorney/client  privilege,  and  the  eventual  de- 
cision citing  them  for  contempt  of  Congress 
were  wrong  in  my  opinron.  This  whole  epi- 
sode—from start  to  finish— has  been  much 
more  reminiscent  of  the  old  star  chamber  pro- 
cedures than  of  our  own  American  system  of 
justKe. 

Last  July  the  Justk»  Department  issued  a 
series  of  gukjelines  to  be  followed  by  U.S. 
attorneys  throughout  the  country  in  cases 
concerning  the  issuance  of  subpoenas  for 
informatkjn  relating  to  the  representation  of 
clients— in  other  words,  cases  affecting  the  at- 
torney/client privilege.  I  will  not  read  all  of  the 
guidelines,  but  listen  to  just  a  few: 

All  reasonable  attempts  shall  be  made  to 
obtain  information  from  alternative  sources 
before  issuing  a  subpoena  to  an  attorney  for 
information  relating  to  the  representation 
of  a  client. 

There  must  be  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  a  crime  has  been  or  is  being 
committed  .  .  .  the  subpoena  must  not  be 


used  to  obtain  peripheral  or  speculative  in- 
formation. 

All  reasonable  attempts  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation from  alternative  sources  shall 
have  proved  to  be  unsuccessful. 

Subpoenas  shall  l>e  narrowly  drawn  and 
directed  at  material  Information  regarding  a 
limited  subject  matter  and  shall  cover  a  rea- 
sonably limited  period  of  time. 

I  wish  I  could  stand  here  today,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  tell  you  that  the  subcommittee  fol- 
lowed these  gukJeiines  in  its  treatn>ent  of  ttie 
Bernstein  brothers.  Unfortunately,  each  of 
these  guidelines  was  violated  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. In  a  few  moments,  I  will  consider  the 
assertion  that  has  been  make  that  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  investigate  American  citi- 
zens goes  beyor>d  Vne  well-defined  authority 
possessed  t}y  the  executive  and  judicial 
tranches  of  Govemn>ent.  And  it  really  is  upon 
that  assertkxi  that  this  whole  case  has  been 
brought  here  to  the  floor. 

But  before  going  into  that,  let  me  try  to 
convey  some  sense  of  the  atmosphere  that 
attended  the  subcommittee's  deliberations. 
The  subcommittee  assumed  for  itself  the  dual 
roles  of  both  investigator  and  judge.  Due  proc- 
ess of  law  demands  better  treatment — in 
short,  due  process  demands  an  impartial  deci- 
skjnmaker.  The  Supreme  Court  has  consist- 
ently refused  to  uphold  contempt  convictions 
by  judges  who  were  not  in  a  position  to  make 
a  neutral  and  unbiased  decisk>n  on  a  con- 
tempt charge. 

When  the  subcommittee  is  both  investigator 
and  judge,  the  witness  is  inhibited  from  fully 
revealing  the  basis  for  his  claim  of  privilege. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's drive  to  advance  its  investigation,  the 
subcommittee  is  encouraged  to  overrule  his 
claim.  Members  who  are  unsure  whether  or 
not  a  privilege  is  properiy  invoked  have  little 
alternative  under  the  present  system  except  to 
vote  for  contempt.  Only  if  the  witnesses  are 
cited  for  contempt,  indk:ted,  and  tried  can  we 
obtain  a  definitive  judk:ial  ruling  on  the  appli- 
cability of  a  privilege.  Frankly,  we  must  firid  a 
better  way  of  resolving  such  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bernstein  brothers  were 
served  with  a  subpoena  that  was  so  sweeping 
in  nature  as  to  require  them  to  turn  over  to 
the  subcommittee  436  file  folders  of  docu- 
ments—adding up  to  over  150,000  pages  of 
material.  The  Bernsteins  had  less  than  1  week 
to  sort  through  all  of  this  material  and  prepare 
for  their  appearance  before  the  subcommittee. 

At  9:10  p.m.  on  December  11,7  hours  after 
the  hearing  began,  the  Bemsteins'  counsel 
asked  for  a  recess  until  the  following  day  so 
that  the  witnesses  could  get  some  dinner  and 
some  rest  Chainnan  Solarz  finally  acceded 
to  the  request,  but  not  before  making  the 
public  observation  that  he  found  the  wit- 
nesses— quote — "uncooperative."  And  that 
very  next  day,  the  chairman  was  quoted  in  the 
San  Jose  Mercury-News  as  saying  that  the 
Bernstein  brothers— quote— "made  a  stone- 
wall look  like  a  hula-hoop."  On  December  13 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  quoted  an  unnamed 
aide  to  Chairman  Solarz  as  using  the  term 
"hogwash"  to  describe  the  assertion  of  privi- 
lege made  by  the  Bemsteins.  And  that  same 
day,  the  chairman  was  quoted  in  the  Wall 
Sti^eet  Journal  as  saying  that  the  Bemsteins 
were  attempting  to— quote — "obstruct  the 
subcommittee."  He  added  that  the  Bernstein 


brothers  were  engaged— quote— "In  a  gam* 
of  legislative  chk;ken— who  bHnks  first?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  comments  may  be  within 
bounds  for  a  prosecutor  or  an  advocate,  but  if 
a  judge  made  these  statements  about  a  judi- 
cial proceeding  his  ability  to  ajudicate  impar- 
tially would  be  open  to  senous  question.  I 
submit  that  consideration  of  good  faith  claims 
of  privilege  and  the  initiation  of  criminal  con- 
tempt proceedirtgs  do  not  involve  a  game  of 
chicken.  The  stakes  are  much  higher  than 
that  But  such  a  statement  is  typical  of  the 
pressurized,  biased  atmosphere  in  whKh  the 
Bemsteins  were  summoned  to  give  testimony. 

Turning  now  to  the  larger  issue  of  whether 
or  not  tf>e  House  of  Representatives  possess- 
es the  inherent  right  to  overrule  that  attorney/ 
client  privilege,  I  woukj  like  read  two  portions 
of  a  memoranjdum  that  was  sent  to  the  8ut>- 
committee  by  Prof.  Alan  Dershowitz  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  is,  as  we  all  know, 
perhaps  the  foremost  civil  liberties  lawyer  in 
the  United  States  today. 

Professor  Dershowitz  writes: 

I  firmly  believe  that  Joseph  Bernstein  / 
and/  Ralph  BemsteW  •  *  acted  quite  prop- 
erly in  the  hearing  In  invoking  the  attor- 
ney/client privilege  and  principles  of  legal 
ethics  In  declining  to  answer  specific  ques- 
tions put  by  meml>er8  of  the  sulxxjmmlttee. 

He  later  amplifies  this  point  by  making  this 
statement— and  please  listen  to  this  very 
ctosely: 

It  cannot  be  the  law— and  it  is  not  the  law, 
despite  some  anachronistic  statements  and 
actions  referred  to  In  the  general  counsel's 
memoranda— that  Congress  may  compel  dis- 
closure of  precisely  the  same  substantively 
privileged  information  that  neither  the  Judi- 
ciary nor  the  executvie  may  compel. 

Let  me  repeat  that 

It  cannot  be  the  law— and  it  is  not  the  law 
•  •  •— that  Congress  may  compel  disclosure 
of  precisely  the  same  sulMtantlvely  privi- 
leged information  that  neither  the  Judiciary 
nor  the  executive  may  compel. 

When  Professor  Dershowitz  referee  to 
"anachronistic  statements  and  actions  re- 
ferred to  in  tt>e  general  counsel's  memoran- 
da" I  assume  he  must  be  thinking  about  the 
frequent  citations  made  by  House  counsel  to 
a  b(X)k  known  as  "Erskine  May's  Treatise  on 
the  Law,  Privileges,  Proceedings,  and  Usage 
of  Parliament."  This  volume  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  general  counsel  as  a  gukje  to 
pariiamentary  and  congressional  investigatory 
authority,  applying  precedents  and  procedures 
from  the  English  Pariiament  to  our  own  Ameri- 
can Congress. 

Let  me  just  say  ttiat  I  have  ti^emendous  re- 
spect for  all  of  the  legal  counsels.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike,  who  advise  the  of- 
ficers and  Members  of  the  House  on  complex 
legal  issues  that  relate  to  the  proceedings  in 
this  txxJy.  But  I  must  take  issue  with  wt\at  has 
been  asserted  in  this  particular  case. 

First,  I  wouki  respectfully  suggest  that  a  sig- 
nificant majority  of  American  put>tk:  opink>n  is 
under  the  impression  that  we  said  goodbye  to 
the  English  Pariiament  on  July  4,  1 776. 

Second,  I  woukl  further  suggest  that  the 
evolution  of  ttie  English  pariiamentary  system 
has  at  certain  times  permitted  the  English  Par- 
liament to  assume  some  judicial  responsibil- 
ities or  functions  alongside  its  legislative  roie. 
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By  contrast,  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine 
expressed  in  the  American  Constitution  pro- 
hibits oor  Congress  from  assuming  any  kiixJ  of 
ludicial  roie.  except  in  specificaKy  defined 
cases  such  as  impeachment  proceedings. 

Third,  I  would  refer  the  Members  to  the 
case  of  Kilboum  versus  Thompson,  on  which 
the  Supreme  Court  issued  a  ruling  in  1881. 
Let  me  read  from  the  Court's  decision; 

The  right  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
to  punish  citizens  for  a  contempt  of  its  au- 
thority or  a  breach  of  iU  privileges  can 
derive  no  support  from  the  precedents  and 
practices  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  English 
Parliament,  nor  from  the  adjudged  cases  in 
which  the  English  courts  have  upheld  these 
practices. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  due  respect  to  our  general  counsel  and  his 
associates,  that  there  may  be  occasions  when 
the  general  counsel's  institutional  responsibil- 
ity to  promote  and  broaden  the  powers  of  the 
House,  including  its  investigative  powers, 
comes  into  conflict  with  the  rights  of  American 
citizens,  including  their  right  to  protect  them- 
selves from  an  unwarranted  extension  of  cofv 
gressional  power. 

Let  me  just  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
saying  that  i  have  tried  to  express  as  plainly 
and  directly  as  I  can  the  issues  and  principles 
that  I  believe  are  at  stake  in  the  vote  we  will 
be  taking  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  believe  the  contempt  resolutions  before 
the  House  today  represent  an  abuse  of  con- 
gressional power.  In  light  of  the  inherent  bias 
in  our  contempt  procedures,  a  decision  to  cite 
the  Bernstein  brothers  for  refusing  to  divulge 
client  confidences  will  chill  the  attomey/cUent 
relationship.  Anyone  seeking  legal  advice  on  a 
subject  that  may  later  be  of  interest  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  will  think  twice  before 
confiding  in  his  lawyer. 

If  the  House  acts  today,  I  believe  the  Feder- 
al courts  will  eventually  throw  out  the  citatkjns 
because  the  attorney/client  privilege  does 
apply  in  this  instance  and  because  due  proc- 
ess rights  have  been  vkjiated.  Especially  in 
light  of  the  sensitivities  about  compelling  an 
attorney  to  testify  about  his  clients— sensitivi- 
ties recognized  in  the  Justice  Department 
guidelines  and  elsewhere— we  should  proceed 
most  cautkjusiy  and  with  the  highest  regard 
for  procedural  protections,  civil  rights,  and  civil 
liberties,  in  its  haste  to  grab  the  headlines,  the 
subcommittee  charged  ahead  with  little  con- 
sideration for  the  consequences. 

I  say  the  time  has  come  to  put  a  halt  to  the 
unwan-anted  persecution  of  two  American  citi- 
zens. The  methodology  employed  by  the  sub- 
committee Is  all  out  of  proportkjn  compared  to 
its  desired  end.  I  can  only  hope  that  if  the 
House  acts  today  and  approves  these  resolu- 
tions that  the  Federal  courts  will  quickly  put 
this  matter  to  right. 

That  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. But  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos  is  not  the  issue  before  us  today. 
As  every  Member  knows,  I  supported  giving 
foreign  aid  to  his  government  and  I  defended 
his  administration  from  time  to  time.  But  cer- 
tainly no  American  can  endorse  or  condone 
the  conduct  of  his  government  during  the 
recent  election.  As  I  watched  that  election 
being  stolen,  I  withdrew  my  support  for  further 
American  assistance  to  his  government  and  I 


came  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  he 
must  step  down  from  office,  for  the  good  of 
his  own  country  as  well  as  ours. 

The  life  and  political  career  of  Ferdinand 
Marcos  are  not  being  judged  In  the  court  of 
worid  opinion.  What  this  House  is  being  asked 
to  judge  today  is  whether  or  not  two  American 
citizens  are  justified  In  claiming  a  right  or  privi- 
lege In  a  congressional  Inquiry— a  matter  com- 
pletely different  than  the  question  of  how  Fer- 
dinand Marcos  Is  to  be  remembered  by  histo- 
ry. I  again  ask  that  the  Members  keep  this  dis- 
tinction in  mind  as  they  cast  their  votes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  point  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time  for  further  debate  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  my  very  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Torricelu]. 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  not  only  as  a  Member  of 
this  Congress,  but  also  as  one  who  is 
proud  to  claim  a  membership  in  the 
bar  of  my  State  and  in  the  courts  of 
our  country. 

I  do  not  rise  to  discuss  the  policy  In- 
volved in  the  hearings  or  the  motiva- 
tions or  their  purposes,  but  rather  to 
review  our  rights  as  an  institution  and 
our  obligations  as  Members  of  this 
Congress. 

I  do  not  rise  to  discuss  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  an  attorney-client 
privilege  exists. 

I  believe  for  purposes  of  discussion 
that  it  should  and  it  does,  and  in  fact 
for  purposes  of  my  analysis.  I  apply 
the  highest  standards  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  the  use  of  that  privilege,  al- 
though by  any  measure  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  may  not  be  necessary.  Nev- 
ertheless, for  purposes  of  this  analysis 
let  us  review  the  privilege  as  it  would 
exist  if  firmly  established  by  the  high- 
est standards. 

There  are  several  questions  which 
are  most  pertinent.  First,  have  the 
Bemsteins  met  their  burden?  Have 
they  met  their  burden  In  establishing 
the  privilege? 

Second,  does  the  privilege  go  so  far 
as  to  protect  the  very  identity  of  a 
client? 

Third,  can  a  nonlawyer  in  associa- 
tion for  some  purposes  with  a  lawyer 
assert  the  privilege? 

Fourth,  what  Is  the  effect  of  the 
lawyer's  code  of  professional  responsi- 
bility In  this  Instance? 

Finally.  If  questions  remain  concern- 
ing the  application  of  privilege,  how 
can  it  best  be  tested  and  better  defined 
in  this  Instance  and  for  the  future? 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  issues 
individually. 

First,  have  the  Bemsteins  met  their 
burden  in  establishing  the  privilege? 
Even  imder  the  strictest  standards  of 
the  Federal  courts  of  our  country,  in 
order  to  Invoke  the  privilege  one  must 
establish  several  things;  most  Impor- 
tantly, that  it  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    receiving   legal    advice,    not 


merely  any  communication,  any  re- 
quest, but  legal  advice. 
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Second,  that  advice  Is  relevant  to  the 
purpose  of  a  legal  Issue.  The  record  is 
clear,  the  questions  were  refused  to  be 
answered.  The  privilege  was  claimed 
with  regard  to  issues  with  no  legal 
bearing  and  entirely  of  a  business 
nature. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Questions 
to  Joseph  Bernstein  by  Mr.  Solarz: 
"Have  you  ever  had  any  business  deal- 
ings with  either?"  The  inference  being 
President  or  Mrs.  Marcos. 
Answer:  "Privileged." 
Question  by  Mr.  Solarz:  "Have  you 
located  any  real  estate  properties  for 
either?" 
Answer:  "Privileged." 
Question  by  Mr.  Solarz:  "Have  you 
ever  acquired  any  real  estate  proper- 
ties for  either?" 
Answer:  "Privileged." 
Question  by  Mr.  Solarz:   "Have  you 
provided  any  real  estate  or  financial 
advice  to  either?" 
Answer:  "Privileged." 
Ralph   Bernstein's   answers  are  ho 
different. 

Question  by  Mr.  Solarz:  "Have  you 
located  real  estate  properties  for 
either?" 

Answer  by  Ralph  Bernstein:  "Privi- 
leged." 

Question  by  Mr.  Solarz:  "Have  you 
acquired  real  estate  properties  for 
either?" 
Answer  "Privileged." 
In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  Is 
clear  that  the  Bernstein  brothers, 
each  of  the  Bernstein  brothers  refused 
to  answer  questions  relating  to  entire- 
ly business  matters,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, went  so  far  as  to  not  only 
refuse  to  answer  questions  relating  to 
business  matters  In  their  firm,  but 
business  matters  entirely  of  a  nature 
In  their  roles  as  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  or  their  participation  in 
private  corporations. 

I  refer  again  to  the  record  of  the 
committee.  Joseph  Bernstein  answers 
questions  by  Mr.  Solarz  as  follows: 

"Who  were  the  shareholders  of  Ca- 
nadian Land  Co.  at  the  time  you  were 
appointed  a  director? 

Joseph  Bernstein  answers:  "Privi- 
leged." 

He    further   answers    to    questions: 
"When  did  the  shareholders  of  Cana- 
dian Land  Co.  first  become  sharehold- 
ers of  it?" 
Answer:  "Privileged." 
Further  question:  "Are  any  of  the 
shareholders  Filipino?" 
Answer:  "Privileged." 
Further  question:  "Have  you  acted 
directly  or  Indirectly  for  any  other 
principal  in  your  capacity  as  director 
of  Canadian  Land  Co.?" 
Answer:  "Privileged." 


The  answers  from  Ralph  Bernstein 
were  no  different.  Mr.  Solarz  inquires: 
"Prom  your  business  activity,  do  you 
know  if  either  has  any  Interest  In  the 
Herald  Center?" 

Answer  from  Ralph  Bernstein: 
"Privileged." 

Mr.  Solarz  further  Inquires:  "From 
your  business  activities,  do  you  know 
any  investments  by  the  Marcos  family 
in  the  United  States?" 

"Privileged." 

On  this  first  issue,  the  record  is 
clear.  Not  only  was  the  privilege 
claimed  improperly  by  any  standard  of 
the  Federal  courts,  and  certainly  by 
this  institution,  it  was  claimed  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  business  activities 
through  their  firms,  but  clearly  from 
the  role  of  both  Bernstein  brothers 
when  acting  as  directors  and  investors 
in  private  corporations. 

The  second  question,  the  identifica- 
tion of  clients,  does  the  privilege 
under  the  highest  standards  of  the 
Federal  court  ever  relate  or  apply  to 
the  identification  of  clients  by  name? 
Under  Federal  standards,  almost 
never,  except  when  the  purpose  of 
seeking  legal  advice  was  to  protect 
identity,  and  everything  is  known 
except  to  the  identity  of  the  person  in 
question.  But  it  must  be  established 
under  the  precedents  of  our  courts, 
and  as  to  this  institution,  it  must  be 
established  by  the  holder  that  it 
exists,  and  it  cannot  be  applied  where 
the  purpose  is  to  facilitate  a  legal 
wrong.  In  no  instance,  if  the  inquiry  is 
of  a  legal  wrong  and  withholding  that 
name  would  frustrate  the  investiga- 
tion can  it  be  denied. 

Therefore,  there  is  clearly  contempt 
when,  as  the  record  of  this  committee 
establishes  under  questions  from  Mr. 
Solarz.  Joseph  Bernstein  would 
answer  with  respect  to  either  Presi- 
dent Marcos  or  Mrs.  Marcos:  "Do  you 
know  either  of  them?" 

Answer:  "Privileged." 

"Have  you  met  with  either  of 
them?" 

"Privileged." 

Ralph  Bernstein's  answers  with  re- 
spect to  President  Marcos:  "Do  you 
know  either  of  them?" 

"Privileged." 

"Have    you    met    with    either 
them?" 

"Privileged." 

"Did  you  meet  either  of  them 
your  1982  trip  to  the  Philippines?" 

"Privileged." 

The  record,  therefore,  on  this  second 
question  is  also  clear.  The  privilege 
was  not  claimed  where  everything  was 
known  but  an  Identity.  It  very  well 
might  have  been  used  In  an  Instance 
when  we  were  trying  to  establish  a 
legal  wrong,  and  this  would  have  frus- 
trated an  Investigation. 

Third,  the  third  Issue  In  the  possible 
use  of  this  privilege,  its  use  and  appli- 
cation by  a  nonlawyer,  because  both  of 
the  Bernstein  brothers  were  not  mem- 
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bers  of  the  bar.  It  is  clear  imder  the 
highest  standards  of  the  Federal  court 
that  a  nonlawyer  in  association  with 
an  attorney,  when  acting  as  this  agent 
and  giving  proper  legal  advice  can  use 
the  privilege.  But  that  is  not  what 
happened  here. 

I  refer  again  to  the  record  of  the 
committee.  In  those  instances  of 
Ralph  Bernstein,  when  giving  advice, 
was  not  acting  as  a  legal  adviser  for  an 
agent  of  a  member  of  the  bar.  and  his 
brother,  who  was  an  attorney. 

Question  by  Mr.  Solarz:  "With  re- 
spect to  President  Marcos,  do  you 
know  either  of  them?" 

Answer  by  Ralph  Bernstein:  "Privi- 
leged." 

Question:  "Have  you  met  either  of 
them?" 

Answer  by  Ralph  Bernstein:  "Privi- 
leged." 

"Have  you  located  real  estate  prop- 
erties for  either?" 

Answer:  "Privileged." 

"Have  you  acquired  real  estate  prop- 
erties for  either?" 

Answer:  "Privileged." 

And  finally,  question  by  Mr.  Solarz: 
"From  your  business  activity,  locating 
and  acquiring  real  estate  properties 
and  so  on.  do  you  know  if  either  has 
any  interests  in  the  Crown  Building?" 

"PrivUeged." 

Simply,  therefore,  on  this  third  issue 
of  the  application  of  the  privilege, 
Ralph  Bernstein  was  acting  not  in  any 
way  in  a  legal  capacity,  not  providing 
legal  advice,  not  acting  as  an  agent  for 
an  attorney  in  giving  that  legal  advice, 
but  purely  In  a  business  nature  outside 
of  the  activities  of  legal  advice  or  of  a 
law  firm  and  Improperly  took  a  privi- 
lege. 

Fourth,  effect  of  the  lawyer's  code 
of  responsibility  which  might  restrict 
the  release. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  a  need 
here  to  clarify  the  rights  of  the  parties 
in  these  clrcimistances.  There  have 
been.  In  fact.  In  this  House  few  prece- 
dents on  the  extent  of  a  privilege  In 
these  instances.  But  this  House  must 
remember  the  oiWy  way  to  test  this 
privilege,  the  only  way  to  define  Its 
limits,  the  only*  way  to  go  on  from 
today  Is  to  vote  for  this  contempt,  to 
find  contempt  so  that  the  courts 
might  hear  this  issue. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  fall 
today,  fail  to  find  contempt,  we  will  be 
establishing  a  poor  precedent  for  the 
future  of  this  Institution.  In  fact,  we 
will  set  out  a  clear  trial  for  those  who 
would  violate  the  laws  of  our  country. 
Merely  run  your  Investments  or  your 
money  through  someone  who  is  a 
member  of  the  bar,  for  any  purpose, 
and  this  institution  will  be  unable  to 
exercise  its  policy  judgments  or  to  do 
investigations  to  find  great  wrongs. 
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That  would  be  a  precedent  we  would 
greatly  regret  In  the  future,  and  I* 


strongly  urge  that  this  House  find  con- 
tempt today. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  resolution.  When  the 
committee  initially  passed  a  contempt 
citation,  I  spoke  loud  and  clear  that  I 
opposed  the  resolution.  I  opposed  it 
for  one  reason:  The  middle  of  the 
Philippine  election.  In  my  opinion,  was 
not  an  appropriate  time  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  which 
centered  on  the  activities  of  one  of  the 
candidates.  It  would  have  interfered 
with  the  election  process  in  the  Philip- 
pines; which  I  think  to  some  degree  we 
did. 

I  consider  this  to  be  meddling  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a  sovereign  state. 
You  see.  I  feel  that  the  Philippines 
and  the  Philippine  people  are  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  and  not  a 
colony  of  the  United  States. 

My  statements,  then,  were  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  contempt  citation 
would  be  brought  to  the  floor  before 
the  election  took  place  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Now  the  elections  are  over;  now 
is  the  time  to  proceed  with  an  investi- 
gation Into  the  misuse  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid  money. 

We  have  seen  a  «Teat  many  changes 
in  the  Philippines  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  It  is  a  positive  develop- 
ment that  Mr.  Marcos  has  left  this 
crisis-torn  nation  peacefully.  The  elec- 
tion results  were  clear.  The  Philip- 
pines people  spoke  and  their  choice 
has  been  inaugurated. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.  I  want  to  proceed  with  an 
investigation  that  involves  U.S.  foreign 
aid  money.  If  individuals  have  signifi- 
cant Information,  have  any  Informa- 
tion of  abuse  of  this  money,  then  I 
think  the  U.S.  Congress  has  a  right  to 
know.  After  all.  we  spend  billions, 
borrow  billions,  spend  it  overseas  in 
the  area  of  foreign  aid. 

Congressman  Solarz,  our  chairman, 
stated  that  the  reason  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  these  hearings  was  to  let  the 
Congress  know  of  fraud  and  waste  and 
U.S.  foreign  aid,  and  we  applaud  that, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Yes;  I  agree  it  is  a  laudable  goal.  Our 
^subcommittee,  if  our  chairman  is  true 
to  his  word,  will  report  on  this  issue  to 
the  Congress.  The  Congress  desperate- 
ly needs  to  know  if  there  is  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse  in  foreign  aid.  So 
Chairman  Solarz  can  ferret  out  this 
waste  In  foreign  aid,  I  hope  that  we 
vote  yes  on  this  resolution. 

In  a  joint  appearance  or  debate  In 
New  York,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Solarz, 
and  myself— the  chairman  said  this, 
and  I  took  down  his  words.  I  think  cor- 
rectly: He  said.  "When  it  comes  to 
waste  in  foreign  aid,  I  am  a  veritable 
tiger  to  ferret  If  out."  That's  Mr. 
Solarz. 
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Let  us  unleash  this  tiger  so  Congress 
can  have  the  facts.  Our  chairman  has 
an  obligation  to  report,  and  he  Is  on 
recortf  that  he  Is  going  to  report,  on 
waste  and  abuse  In  foreign  aid,  to  tell 
us  of  the  waste  and  abuse  that  Is 
taking  place  in  foreign  aid. 

A  majority  In  the  U.S.  Congress  bor- 
rows billions  to  give  it  in  the  area  of 
foreign  aid  at  a  time  we  have  record 
$200  billion  deficits.  We  are  borrowing 
money;  we  are  putting  a  tremendous 
burden  on  our  taxpayers  to  give 
money  overseas,  and  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  if  there  is 
abuse  and  waste  In  foreign  aid. 

Let  us  remember  this  day  and  let  us 
refer  to  It  often.  Let  us  unleash  this 
tiger  from  New  York,  and  let  us  get 
the  facts. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yleld^  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dymally]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  refer  to  my  prepared  statement,  I 
want  to  preface  this  debate  with  just 
one  comment.  Mr.  Solarz  was  emi- 
nently fair  In  the  manner  in  which  he 
proceeded  to  conduct  these  hearings. 
He  took  great  time  to  see  that  all  the 
witnesses  had  adequate  time  and  ade- 
quate counsel,  and  he  was,  in  my  judg- 
ment, very  kind  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  the  hearings. 

Today,  however,  of  the  60  minutes 
allocated  to  this  debate,  the  opposition 
will  have  received  less  than  8  minutes. 
I  will  receive,  hopefully,  5  minutes; 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  2,  and  I  think 
another  Member  possibly  1,  of  the  60 
minutes.  That,  to  me.  mars  the  fair- 
ness of  the  proceedings  which  preced- 
ed this  debate  today,  and  I  have  some 
problems  even  proceeding  with  my 
statement  because  I  cannot  adequately 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  will  speak  very  fast, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  eat  up  the 
gentleman's  limited  amount  of  time; 
but  as  he  may  know,  we  had  previous- 
ly arranged 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Is  the  gentleman 
doing  this  on  his  time? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  No;  on  the  gentle- 
msm's  time. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  No;  I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
Solarz. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  a  happier  note? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  We  do  have  3 
additional  minutes  that  we  can  offer 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Will  you  give  me  8 
minutes,  then? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  That  is  correct. 

B4r.   DYMALLY.   Thank   you   very 

much.  „^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  Is  recognized  for  3  addition- 
al minutes,  leaving  3  minutes. 


Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Lkach]  for  his  generosity.  Were  it  not 
for  his  generosity.  I  doubt  seriously  if 
I  would  have  had  any  time  at  all  to 
speak  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  reluctantly,  very 
reluctantly,  to  oppose  the  resolution 
citing  Joseph  Bernstein  and  his  young- 
er brother,  Ralph,  for  contempt  of 
Congress.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect of  the  sut)Committee's  chairman, 
my  friend.  Mr.  Solarz.  the  tiger  from 
New  York. 

My  quarrel  is  not  with  the  good 
faith  of  the  chairman  or  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 
but  with  the  timing  In  the  procedures 
which  have  brought  this  resoluton 
before  the  House.  I  am  afradd  that  an 
unintended  and  unnecessary  byprod- 
uct of  a  valuable  and  important  inves- 
tigation into  what  was  a  very  oppres- 
sive Philippine  Government  may  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  that  could  imder- 
mine  an  essential  bulwark  to  civil  lib- 
erties here  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  strong  doubts  that  the  sub- 
committee has  a  compelling  need  for 
the  testimony  from  the  Bemsteins  any 
longer.  After  the  committee  approved 
the  contempt  citations  In  December, 
the  subcommittee  conducted  further 
and  very  successful  hearings.  If  the 
subcommittee  does  not  need  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  then  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  these  contempt  proceedings 
may  appear  to  be  punitive.  I  am  grave- 
ly concerned  about  the  kind  of  use  of 
our  contempt  powers,  especially  In  re- 
sponse to  a  good  faith  claim  of  attor- 
ney-client privilege. 

Justice  Department  guidelines  flatly 
forbid  Government  prosecutors  from 
even  issuing  grand  jxiry  subpoenas  to 
attorneys  for  testimony  about  client 
matters  without  first  exploring  alter- 
native sources.  It  concerns  me  that 
this  body  could  appear  to  act  in  a 
manner  less  sensitive  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  the  civil  libertarian 
importance  of  attorney-client  confi- 
dentiality. 

Action  on  these  resolutions  today  is 
also  premature  and  inappropriate  be- 
cause in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time,  citations  for  contempt  may  be 
totally  unnecessary  in  another  sense. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  February  27, 
1986,  the  ethics  committee  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  will  meet  and  determine  whether 
it  will  provide  guidance  to  the  law  firm 
of  Bernstein,  Carter  &  Deyo  as  to 
what  the  ethical  obligations  of  Joseph 
and  Ralph  Bernstein  are  in  regard  to 
the  questions  they  felt  unable  to 
answer. 

The  Bemsteins  have  committed 
themselves  to  abide  by  the  guidance  of 
the  bar  conunittee,  whatever  that 
guidance  provides.  Thus,  if  the  bar 
committee  determines  that  the  Bem- 
steins are  not  ethically  obligated  to 
withhold  Inforajatlon,  the  Bemsteins 


have  said  that  they  wUl  come  forward 
and  answer  the  questions  posed  by  the 
subcommittee.  Then  there  will  be  no 
reason  for  House  action  on  the  con- 
tempt citations  at  all. 

In  other  words,  why  not  hold  these 
hearings  Monday  or  Tuesday  or— why 
not  postpone  these  deliberations  or 
final  vote  until  after  the  bar  has  ren- 
dered a  decision  and  the  Bemsteins 
have  an  opportunity  to  come  before  us 
and  purge  themselves? 

By  rusing  forward  like  this,  I  fear 
that  the  Congress  risks  creating  the 
perception  that  we  are  acting  with 
undue  speed,  which  Is  having  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  Bemsteins 
from  seeking  the  guidance  of  the  bar 
and  even  denying  them  an  opportuni- 
ty to  purge  themselves  of  contempt  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  their  ethical 
obligations  to  their  clients. 

Joseph  Bernstein,  a  lawyer  with  an 
advanced  degree  in  tax  law  from  the 
New  York  University  Graduate  School 
of  Law,  Is  a  senior  partner  in  the  New 
York    City    law    firm    of    Bernstein 
Carter  &  Deyo.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony at  the  subcommittee's  hearing, 
the  firm  was  founded  in  1981.  when 
Bernstein  and  two  other  attomeys  left 
a  major  New  York  firm  to  start  their 
own  law  practice  emphasizing  the  spe- 
cialty they  had  developed  in  foreign 
Investment  in  the  United  States.  The 
practice  has  grown  tremendously,  and 
the  firm  now  represents  clients  from 
several  nations  in  connection  with  tax 
and  corporate  law  aspects  of  business 
activities  both  in  the  United  States 
and  In  other  coimtrles.  Ralph  Bem- 
stein.  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers, 
worked  under  Joseph's  direction  as  a 
nonattomey  employee  of  the  law  firm. 
He  was  23  years  old  when  he  Joined 
the  firm,  just  1  year  out  of  college. 

I  believe  the  attomey-client  privilege 
does  and  should  apply  in  Congress, 
just  as  it  applies  before  the  courts  and 
Federal  agencies.  The  attomey-client 
privilege  is  the  oldest  and  most  funda- 
mental of  the  privileges  recognized  in 
our  common  law.  It  protects  from  dis- 
closure all  confidential  communica- 
tions between  a  lawyer  and  a  client 
made  in  the  course  of  giving  or  seeking 
legal  advice. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  recently  rec- 
ognized in  Upjohn  versus  United 
States,  the  purpose  of  the  privilege  Is 
to  quote  "encourage  full  and  frank 
communication  between  attomeys  and 
their  clients  and  thereby  promote 
broader  public  interests  in  the  observ- 
ance of  law  and  administration  of  jus- 
tice." End  quote. 
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The  privilege  can  only  serve  this 
purpose  if  It  applies  universally— In 
Congress  as  well  as  before  courts  and 
administrative  bodies.  Only  then  will 
clients  have  necessary  assurance  that 


the  confidences  they  impart  to  their 
attomeys  will  be  preserved. 

Memorandums  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  two  eminent  authorities 
review  the  relevant  authorities  and  set 
out  this  argiunent  In  detail.  The  first 
is  a  memo  prepared  by  James  Hamil- 
ton on  behalf  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  as- 
sistant chief  counsel  to  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee  and  the  author 
of  an  authoritative  text  on  the  Investi- 
gative powers  of  Congress.  The  second 
memo  was  prepared  by  Harvard  Law 
School  Prof.  Alan  Dershowitz,  a  na- 
tionally recognized  expert  on  legal 
ethics  and  civil  liberties.  Both  authors 
conclude  that  witnesses  testifying 
before  Congress  do  and  should  have 
the  attomey-client  privilege  available 
to  them  as  a  matter  of  right.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
memos  be  printed  In  full  following  my 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Ironically,  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  contempt  of  Con- 
gress statute.  2  U.S.C.  192-194,  makes 
clear  that  not  only  must  Congress  re- 
spect assertions  of  the  attomey-client 
privilege,  but  members  have  a  duty  to 
stop  witnesses  from  breaching  the 
privilege: 

It  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  witness;  it  is 
the  privUege  of  the  client  •  •  *.  [lit  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  House  or  Committee  to 
interpose  the  objection,  and  stop  the  wit- 
ness. If  he  or  she  were  a  v^iMt  witness,  and 
about  to  testify  *  •  •  against  the  client.— Re- 
marks of  Senator  Toucey.  the  Congressional 
Globe,  January  23.  1867,  p.  441. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Bemsteins  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee,  the  subcommittee's 
counsel  asserted  that  the  Congress  is  not  ob- 
ligated to  respect  the  attomey-client  privilege. 
Counsel  also  dismissed  the  particular  reason- 
ing on  the  basis  of  which  Mr.  Dershowitz  and 
ihe  Bemsteins'  counsel  advised  that  answer- 
ing the  subcommittee's  questions  could  vio- 
late their  obligations  to  clients.  The  subcom- 
mittee defened  to  our  counsel's  legal  analy- 
sis, without  questioning  It. 

Counsel  to  the  subcommittee  is  an  excel- 
lent professional.  Bui  his  obligation— like  the 
Bemsteins —was  to  his  client.  His  client  was 
the  subcommittee,  and  his  function  was  to  fa- 
cilitate the  subcommittee's  investigation,  not 
to  give  a  judicious  evaluation  of  the  obliga- 
tions those  witnesses  might  believe  that  they 
had  to  their  clients. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  believe  any  troly 
neutral  observer  or  a  court  coukj  dismiss  so 
casually  the  conerns  of  the  Bemsteins  and 
their  counsel.  According  to  Professor 
Dershowitz,  "a  client's  identity  may  be  privi- 
leged if  disclosure  of  identity  or  the  fact  of 
representation  would  itself  reveal  confidential 
information  relating  to  the  client's  reasons  tor 
seeking  the  attorney's  advice."  Furthermore, 
while  business  related  or  real  estate  advice  is 
not  covered  by  the  attomey-client  privilege, 
"confkJential  communteaWons  between  attor- 


ney and  client  are  privileged  if  the  client  seeks 
legal  advice  regarding  business  transactions." 
Bar  disciplinary  mle  DR  4-101,  which  is  in 
effect  in  New  York,  also  prohibits  lawyers, 
under  penalty  of  discipline,  from  revealing 
client  "confidences '  and  "secrets." 

The  subcommittee  in  effect  told  ttie  Bem- 
steins that  these  authorities  may  t^e  the  law  in 
New  York,  and  in  the  courts  generally,  but 
tt)ey  are  not  the  law  in  the  Congress,  and  that 
the  penalty  for  good  faith  disagreement  is  a 
oontempt  proceeding  and  possible  chminal 
penalties. 

The  Bemsteins'  assertions  of  privilege  are 
all  tfie  more  understandable  in  view  of  the 
time  pressures  they  faced.  They  had  little  time 
to  conskler  the  questions  posed  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

Professor  Oershowitz'  conclusion  bears  em- 
phasis: 

The  legal  and  ethical  obligations  of 
Joseph  and  Ralph  Bernstein  •  •  *  were  clear. 
They  were  to  resist  disclosing  any  informa- 
tion that  was  arguably  a  client  "confidence" 
or  "secret."  In  the  context  of  their  practice, 
this  included  the  identity  of  their  cllenu 
and  facts  at>out  transactions  executed  on 
their  behalf  *  '  *  Only  if  after  exhausting 
all  legal  remedies  they  are  still  compelled  to 
disclose  should  they  do  so. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  understandable 
ttwt  the  Bemsteins  responded  as  they  did. 
They  responded  as  you  and  I  would  wish  our 
own  lawyers  to  respond  if  they  were  called  to 
testify  before  Congress  about  our  legal  affairs. 
The  number  of  questions  in  which  they  assert- 
ed privilege  were  not  great,  considering  the 
great  number  of  questkjns  they  were  asked. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  difficult  to  know 
for  an  absolute  certainty  whether  the  pnvilege 
applies,  because  of  the  procedures  cunently 
employed  in  the  House.  The  subcommittee 
seeking  the  Information  Is  the  body  expected 
to  mle  on  the  claims  of  privilege.  The  witness 
is  naturally  constrained  from  fully  explaining 
the  basis  of  his  claim  of  privilege,  for  fear  that 
the  explanation  would  itself  reveal  client  confi- 
dences. There  is  no  way  for  the  subcommittee 
to  review  evidence  in  can>era  as  judges  do  to 
evaluate  a  claim  of  privilege  by  one  of  the 
parties  in  a  court  proceeding.  Here,  the  sub- 
committee is  both  the  judge  and  the  other 
party.  And  under  cunent  practice,  there  is  no 
judicial  forum  or  other  impartial  arbitrator  to 
mle  on  claims  of  privilege  before  contempt 
proceedings  are  initiated.  Even  now  the 
House  does  not  have  before  it  a  tmly  ade- 
quate basis  for  mling  on  these  claims  of  privi- 
lege, and  that  disturbs  me  a  great  deal. 

In  light  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  attor- 
ney-client privilege  to  our  system  of  justkje, 
the  Congress  should  be  very  cautious  about 
citing  for  contempt  those  who  are  asserting 
the  privilege.  Committees  should  make  every 
effort  to  obtain  any  necessary  information 
from  alternative  sources.  In  this  instance,  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  subcommittee  initially 
needed  testimony  from  the  Bemsteins,  it  is 
apparent  that  this  need  no  k>nger  exists. 
There  is  simply  no  need  for  the  House  to  gen- 
erate a  confrontatk)n  between  our  policy  fa- 
voring confidential  attorney-client  relationships 
and  Investigative  powers  of  Congress. 

In  approving  the  contempt  citatk)n8  on  [)e- 
cember  17,  the  committee  believed,  based  on 
the  best  prognosis  the  subcommittee  was 


able  to  provkle  at  the  time,  that  ttie  contempt 
citatk>ns  were  absolutely  necessary  to  pry  in- 
formation from  the  Bemsteins,  and  that  with- 
out them,  the  subcommittee's  Investigatioa 
would  grind  to  a  halt  At  the  time  the  issu» 
was  presented  to  the  corfimittee,  the  atxiity  of 
the  Congress  to  conduct  an  important  investJ-\ 
gation  seemed  very  much  at  stake.  ^ 

Events  subsequent  to  the  committee's  De- 
cember 17  vote  have  cast  grave  doubt,  how- 
ever, on  the  continued  importance  of  tt>e 
Bemstein's  testimony.  On  February  3,  after 
the  subcommittee's  additkjnal  hearings,  my 
friend  Chairman  Solarz.  summarized  at  some 
length  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
"ton  of  evidence"  his  investigation  had  uncov- 
ered from  "people  intimately  involved  in  the 
purchasing,  financing,  and  management  of 
these  properties."  including  'direct  eyewitness 
testimony."  He  concluded: 

The  evidence  that  our  Subcommittee  has 
obtained  makes  it  clear  ths^he  covenip  did 
not  work  and  that  we  now  have  the  facts 
and  the  knowledge  and  we  know  the  truth, 
which  is  that  the  Marcoses  own  these  prop- 
erties. 

It  Is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House 
cannot  rely  on  the  committee's  eariier  recom- 
mendation on  the  contempt  citatk>ns.  The  fun- 
damental basis  for  the  committee's  action  in 
December  no  longer  exists.  Happily,  the  Bem- 
stein's obligation  to  protect  client  confidences 
did  not  impede  the  investigation.  In  fact,  the 
investigation  was  an  ovewhelming  success.  It 
appears  that  the  subcommittee  no  longer  has 
the  same  compelling  need  for  the  testimoriy 
from  the  Bemsteins. 

The  upskle  down  posture  of  this  situation  is 
underscored  by  the  guidelines  recently  adopt- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  subpenas 
compelling  lawyers  to  testify  about  their  cli- 
ents t>etore  grand  juries.  Under  the  Depart- 
ment's guktollnes: 

All  reasonable  attempts  shall  be  made  to 
obtain  information  from  alternative  sources 
l>efore  issuing  a  subpoena  to  an  attorney  for 
Information  relating  to  the  represenUtion 
of  a  cUent  •  •  •" 

Even  when  the  alternative  sources  prove 
unproductive,  the  guidelines  require  Goverrv 
ment  prosecutors  to  make  "all  rasonalbe  at- 
tempts *  *  *  to  voluntarily  obtain  information 
from  an  attorney  before  issuing  a  subponena" 
and  then  to  issue  a  "nanowly  drawn"  and 
"limited"  subpoena  only  after  balancing  "the 
public's  Interest  in  the  fair  administratk>n  of 
justice  and  effective  law  enforcement  and 
[the]  Indlvklual's  right  to  the  effective  assist- 
ance of  counsel."  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  "informatk)n  sought  *  *  *  be  pro- 
tected by  a  vaW  claim  of  privilege."  These 
guidelines  are  attached  to  the  memo  from 
Professor  Deshowitz  that  I've  been  discussing. 
Here,  we  have  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
The  subcommittee  issued  broad  subpoenas  to 
lawyers  first  Then,  when  other  sources  ap- 
peared, the  subcommittee  went  on  to  explore 
them,  with  great  success.  Now.  wt>en  the  in- 
formatkxi  is  no  longer  necessary  to  the  inves- 
tigation, we  are  asked  to  punish  the  lawyers 
for  protecting  client  confidences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  called  upon 
today  to  perform  a  grave  missk>n.  It  is^jctioo 
as  the  most  powerful  grand  jury  In  the  workJ.1t 
has  the  power  to  initiate  cnminal  proceedingt 
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against  specific  citirens.  This  power  should  be 
used  sparingly,  fairty  and  with  utmost  consid- 
eration for  procedural  protections  and  civil  lib- 
erties. As  Justice  Frankfurter  has  observed, 
"The  history  of  liberty  has  largely  been  the 
history  of  observance  of  procedural  safe- 
guards." The  House  should  be  even  more 
cautious  than  usual  when  it  seeks  information 
from  a  lawyer  about  his  clients,  to  avoid  un- 
dermining the  unique  attorney-client  relation- 
ship. 

If  the  House  approves  these  citations  today. 
It  will  fall  short  of  these  high  standards.  There 
Is  no  need  to  consider  these  citations  today. 
The  House  is  aishing  headlong  into  a  com- 
pletely unnecessary  confrontation  with  tradi- 
tions of  attorney-client  privilege  and  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Solomon  and  I  today  are 
introducing  the  Attorney-Client  Privilege  Act  of 
1986.  This  legislation  would  confirm  and  clari- 
fy that  under  existing  law,  the  attorney-client 
privilege  and  other  recognized  privileges  are 
available  to  witnesses  testifying  before  Ckin- 
gress,  and  provide  an  impartial  judicial  forum 
for  adjudicating  whether  or  not  a  privilege  is 
property  asserted  in  any  given  instance. 

This  issue  is  both  critically  important  and 
timely.  The  attorney-client  privilege  is  the 
oidest  and  most  fundamental  of  the  privileges 
recognized  in  our  common  law.  It  protects 
from  disclosure  all  confidential  communica- 
tions between  a  lawyer  and  client  made  in  the 
course  of  giving  or  seeking  legal  advice  As 
the  Supreme  Court  recently  recognized  in  the 
Upjohn  case,  the  purpose  of  the  privilege  is 
"to  encourage  full  and  frank  communication 
between  attorneys  and  their  clients  and  ttiere- 
by  promote  broader  public  interests  in  the  ob- 
servance of  law  and  administration  of  justice." 
Other  recognized  privileges,  such  as  the  ones 
protecting  communrcations  between  spouses, 
or  communk:ations  with  members  of  the 
clergy,  serve  equally  important  ends. 

These  privileges  can  only  serve  their  policy 
purposes  if  they  apply  universally— in  Con- 
gress as  well  as  before  courts  and  administra- 
tive bodies.  Yet  some  Members  of  Congress 
have  asserted  recently  that  there  is  no  attor- 
ney-client privilege  available  to  witnesses 
before  Congress.  Such  an  assertion  has  no 
basis  in  law  or  policy,  and  it  is,  frankly,  very 
frightening  to  this  Member  and  many  others 
concerned  with  civil  nghts  and  civil  liberties. 

The  risks  to  our  system  of  justice  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  reference  to  the  recent  action  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
to  cite  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Ralph  Bern- 
stein for  contempt  of  Congress.  Joseph  Ber- 
stein  is  a  partner  in  the  New  York  law  finn  of 
Bernstein  Carter  &  Deyo,  and  Ralph  Bernstein 
was  an  employee  of  the  firni.  Among  other 
r  things,  the  firm  specializes  in  giving  confiden- 
tial legal  advice  to  foreign  citizens  wishing  to 
invest  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  course  of  the  subcommittee's 
lengthy  hearings  on  December  11  and  12, 
1985,  the  Bemsteins  ware  asked  certain 
questkjns  that  called  upon  them  to  disclose 
confklences  of  clients  of  the  law  firm.  They  in- 
voked the  attorney-client  privilege  and  de- 
clined to  answer  these  specific  questions,  ar- 
guing th.3t  they  were  required  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  resist  disclosure  of 
clibnt  confidences  and  secrets,  even  to  the 


point  of  risking  contempt  proceedings.  They 
invoked  the  attorney-client  privilege  in  good 
faith,  on  advice  of  counsel  that  they  must  do 
so.  The  subcommittee  voted  to  hold  the  Bem- 
steins in  contempt,  and  the  full  committee 
qukjkly  followed  suit.  If  the  House  sustains 
this  action,  the  Bemsteins  face  criminal  penal- 
ties of  up  to  a  year  in  jail  merely  for  asserting 
the  privilege  and  trying  as  best  they  could  to 
comply  with  their  legal  and  ethical  obligations. 
The  committee's  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  99- 
462)  devotes  over  three  pages  to  a  detailed 
argunwnt  that  the  attorney-client  privilege 
does  not  apply  in  Congress.  The  extensive  ci- 
tations refer  not  to  definitive  court  decisions 
hoWing  the  privilege  inapplicable,  however, 
but  only  to  prevraus.  untested  assertions  that 
the  privilege  is  unavailable  and  to  anachronis- 
tic practices  of  the  British  Pariiament.  This  is 
bootstrapping,  not  legal  argument. 

In  fact,  the  attorney-client  privilege  and 
other  recognized  privileges  are  available  to 
witnesses  testifying  before  Congress.  This  is 
claar  from  the  legislative  history  of  the  con- 
tempt of  Congress  statute,  2  U.S.C.  192-194. 
and  from  other  authorities  summarized  in  a 
memorandum  prepared  for  the  ACLU  by 
James  Ha.Milton.  Esq.,  a  former  assistant  chief 
counsel  to  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee. 
lronk:ally,  the  legislative  history  makes  clear 
that  not  only  must  Congress  respect  asser- 
tions of  the  attorney-client  privilege,  but  Mem- 
bers have  a  duty  to  stop  witnesses  from 
breaching  the  privilege: 

It  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  witness;  It  is 
the  prlvUege  of  the  client  •  •  •.  (I)t  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  House  or  Committee  to 
interpose  the  objections,  and  stop  the  wit- 
ness. If  he  or  she  were  a  swift  witness,  and 
about  to  testify  *  •  *  against  the  client.- 
Comments  of  Senator  Toucey.  January  23. 
1857.  the  Congressional  Glol)e.  p.  441. 

The  threats  to  civil  liberties  inherent  in  the 
posture  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  are  all  the  moro  acute  in  view 
of  the  procedures  now  employed  to  evaluate 
claims  of  privilege.  Under  present  practice,  a 
witness  must  rehise  to  answer  questions  and 
risk  being  found  in  contempt  of  Congress  in 
order  to  get  a  judicial  determination  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  asserting  of  privilege.  There  is  no 
recognized  procedure  lOr  getting  the  judicial 
determination  earlier,  so  that  the  witness  can 
receive  fair,  impartial,  and  authoritative  gukj- 
ance  before  placing  himself  in  jeopardy  of 
criminal  sanctions.  This  procedure  is  funda- 
mentally unfair— it  encourages  some  lawyers 
to  capitulate  and  divulge  protected  client  con- 
fidences. And  when  other  lawyers  conscien- 
tiously adhere  to  their  legal  and  professional 
obligations    to    protect     :lient    confidences, 
those  conscientious  l-iwyers  are  put  in  person- 
al, financial,  and  emotional  peril  in  contempt 
of  Congress  proceedings. 

Three  respected  members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  recognized  the  fun- 
damental unfairness  of  these  procedures  in 
separate  views  filed  with  the  committee  report 
on  the  Bernstein  matter: 

Indeed,  this  case  demonstrates  the  urgen- 
cy of  a  need  for  the  Congress  to  take  meas- 
ures to  avoid  the  unproductive  and  unfair 
dilemma  in  which  we  and  these  witnesses 
find  ourselves.  Appropriate  committees 
should  expedite  development  of  legislation 
or  other  measures  sufficient  to  establish  an 


orderly  and  fair  procedure  for  securing  Judi- 
cial resolution  of  contested  claim  of  privi- 
leges in  Congessional  proceedings.— See  Sep- 
arate Views  of  Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Smith  and 
Additional  Views  of  Hon.  Howard  L.  Herman 
and  Hon.  Mel  Levlne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  pleased  to  introduce 
such  important  and  timely  legislation  today. 
Our  bill,  the  "Attorney-Client  Privilege  Act  of 
1986"  clarifies  once  and  for  all  that  the  attor- 
ney-client privilege  and  other  recognized  privi- 
leges apply  in  Congress  and  supplies  the 
needed  impartial  judicial  procedures.  A  more 
detailed  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 
Summary  Explamation  of  the  Attorkiy- 
Client  Privileck  Act  of  1986,  February 
14.  1986 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  con- 
firm the  original  Intent  of  the  contempt  of 
Congress  statute  that  the  attorney-client 
privilege,  as  well  as  other  recognized  privi- 
leges, are  available  to  witnesses  testifying 
before  Congress,  and  to  provide  an  impartial 
judicial  forum  for  adjudicating  whether  or 
not  a  privilege  is  properly  asserted  in  any 
given  Instance. 

Penalties  for  contempt  of  Congress  are 
governed  by  2  U.S.C.  !9  192-194.  Section  192 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a  subpoe- 
naed witness  "willfully"  to  refuse  to  testify 
or  produce  documenU  In  Congressional  In- 
vestigations. Undet-  i  194,  if  the  refusal  is  re- 
ported to  either  House  of  Congress  and  that 
House  approves  the  contempt  citation,  the 
matter  is  certified  to  the  appropriate  U.S. 
attorney  for  presentation  to  a  grand  Jury. 
Section  193  eliminates  one  common  law 
privilege  before  Congress— the  privilege  to 
refuse  to  testify  to  any  fact  that  "may  tend 
to  disgrace  [the  witness]  or  otherwise 
render  him  infamous. "  The  legislative  histo- 
ry of  5 193  demonstrates,  however,  that  the 
attorney-client  privilege  and  other  common 
law  privileges  were  to  remain  available  to 
witnesses  testifying  before  Congress. 

The  "Attorney-Client  Privilege  Act  of 
1986"  codifies  this  original  intent.  First,  the 
bin  amends  \  193  to  provide  explicitly  that 
recognized  privileges  are  available  to  wit- 
nesses testifying  before  Congress,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  anachronistic  privi- 
leges eliminated  by  the  existing  S  193.  Privi- 
leges available  to  witnesses  would  include 
those  recognized  in  under  any  source  of  law. 
including  the  Constitution  or  federal  or 
stale  statutory  or  common  law.  Including 
evidentiary  or  disciplinary  rules  of  courts. 
Examples  of  such  privileges  Include  the  at- 
torney-client, husband-wife,  clergy,  and 
trade  secrets  privileges,  as  well  as  others. 

Second,  the  bill  amends  \  194  to  provide 
fair  procedures  for  evaluating  witnesses' 
claims  of  privilege  before  Congress.  If  a  wit- 
ness refuses  to  testify  or  produce  documen- 
tary materials  on  the  basis  of  privilege,  the 
witness  cannot  l)€  indicted  for  contempt  of 
Congress  under  \  194  unless  the  Congress- 
man or  Senator  presiding  over  the  hearing 
first  obtains  a  court  order  compelling  the 
witness  to  testify,  and  the  witness  continues 
to  refuse. 


Memorandum  Regarding  the  Appucabiuty 
OF  the  Attorney-Cuent  Privileoi 
Before  Congressional  Committees 

(By  James  Hamilton) 
On  '  Decemtier  12.  1985.  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  SutHJommittee  on  Asian  and  pa- 


'  Member.  Oinsburg.  Peldman  and  Bress,  Char- 
tered, Washington,  D.C:  formerly  Assistant  Chief 


clflc  Affairs  voted  contempt  citations 
against  a  New  York  attorney  and  his  broth- 
er (who  had  worked  at  the  attorney's  law 
firm)  for  refusing  to  answer  questions  con- 
cerning the  business  dealings  in  the  United 
States  of  Philippine  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  and  his  wife.  In  so  doing,  the  Sub- 
committee overruled  a  claim  the  Informa- 
tion sought  was  protected  by  the  attorney- 
client  privilege.  On  December  17,  the  full 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  determined  to 
send  the  contempt  citations  to  the  House 
floor. 

The  Committee  and  the  Sul>committee 
had  before  them  a  December  11.  1985  opin- 
ion by  the  General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk. 
Steven  Ross,  which  contended  that  "the 
general  rule  is  that  attorney-client  privilege 
cannot  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of  right 
before  a  legislative  committee."  Rather.  Mr. 
Ross  asserted  that  "the  applicability  of  at- 
torney-client privilege"  is  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion" with  a  committee.  This  position.  In  my 
view,  likely  would  not  be  upheld  by  a  court: 
it  is.  moreover.  lU-conceived,  dangerous 
public  policy.' 

Proponents  of  the  view  that  the  privi- 
lege's applicability  depends  on  a  commit- 
tee's discretion  advance  three  arguments: 

( 1 )  The  power  of  Congress  to  investigate  is 
a  constitutional  power  *  that  outweighs  the 
attorney-client  privilege,  which  derives  from 
the  common  law.* 

(3)  The  privilege  is  designed  only  to  pro- 
tect the  adversary  process,  but  a  congres- 
sional inquiry  is  merely  investigatory  and  Is 
non-adversarial,  and  the  privilege  thus  has 
little  or  no  purpose  in  this  setting.' 

(3)  Congressional  committees,  as  well  as 
the  British  Parliament,  traditionally  have 
concluded  that  the  privilege  Is  not  a  matter 
of  right,  but  rests  on  legislative  discretion.* 

There  are.  however,  serious  flaws  In  these 
contentions. 

To  begin,  the  notion  that  the  attorney- 
client  privilege  depends  on  legislative  discre- 
tion files  in  the  face  of  the  basic  policy  un- 
derlying that  privilege.  The  privilege,  the 
Supreme  Court  recently  has  said,  exists 
principally  .to  encourage  frank  communica- 
tions from  client  to  lawyer.  In  Upjohn  v. 
United  States,  449  U.S.  383,  389  (1981),  the 
Court  stated: 

"[The  privilege's)  purpose  Is  to  encourage 
full  and  frank  ctunmimlcatlon  between  at- 
torneys and  ttum  clients  and  thereby  pro- 

Counsel.  Senate  Svatergate  Committee:  author. 
"The  Power  to  Probe:  A  Study  of  Congrewional  In- 
vestigations." Random  House  1976,  Vintage  Boolu 
1977.  This  memorandum  responds  to  a  request  by 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  for  a  statement 
of  .ny  views  on  the  topic  at  issue. 

'  Since  I  may  not  be  apprised  of  all  relevant  facts, 
this  memorandum  takes  no  position  as  to  whether 
the  privilege  is  apposite  In  the  specific  circum- 
stances involved. 

'See,  e.g..  McOrain  v.  Daugherty,  273  i;.S.  13S, 
174  (1927).  Accord  Eattland  v.  United  Statei  Servi- 
cemenfi  Fund,  421  U.S.  491.  5<M-05  (1975);  Baren- 
blatt  V.  United  States.  360  U.S.  109.  Ill  (19S9):  Wat- 
kin$  V.  United  Statet.  3M  U.S.  178.  187  ( 1987). 

•  See.  e.g.,  8  J.  Wlgmore  Evidence  I  22t-0  at  M3  (J. 
McNaughton  rev.  ed.  1961):  Ujtiohn  v.  United 
State*,  449  U.8.  383,  389  (1981). 

•  See,  e.g..  Subcommittee  on  (Oversight  and  Inves- 
tigations of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, House  of  RepresenUtives.  98th  Congress, 
1st  Sesa.,  Attorney-Client  PrlvUege  (Comm.  Print 
June  1983). 

•  See.  Id.:  Uranium  Cartel  Hearings,  1977:  before 
the  Subcomm.  on  Oversight  and  Investigations, 
House  Committee  on  IntersUte  4t  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 9Sth  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Vol.  1,  133  (1977) 
(Statement  of  Chairman  John  Moss):  Jumey  v. 
UcCracken.  294  U.S.  135  (1938):  T.  Taylor,  Grand 
Inquest  337  (1955). 


mote  broader  public  Interests  In  the  observ- 
ance of  law  and  administration  of  Justice. 
The  privilege  recognizes  that  sound  legal 
advice  or  advocacy  serves  public  ends  and 
that  such  advice  or  advocacy  depends  upon 
the  lawyer  tielng  fully  Informed  by  the 
client." 

If  Congress  may  compel  an  attorney  to 
reveal  his  client's  secrets,  "fair  and  frank 
communication"  from  client  to  attorney  will 
surely  suffer. 

Upjohn  also  provides  a  telling  answer  to 
the  claim  that  the  privilege  should  apply 
only  in  an  adversary  context.  The  Court  ob- 
served (at  393)  that: 

"[Ilf  the  purtxMe  of  the  attorney-client 
privilege  is  to  be  served,  the  attorney  and 
client  must  l>e  able  to  predict  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  whether  particular  dis- 
cussions win  be  protected.  An  uncertain 
privilege,  or  one  which  purports  to  be  cer- 
tain but  results  In  widely  varying  applica- 
tions by  the  courts,  is  little  better  than  no 
privilege  at  all." 

If  "full  and  frank  communication"  is  to 
prevail,  the  client  must  be  able  to  "predict" 
that  the  privilege  will  pertain  in  all  circum- 
stances. To  say  that  a  client's  confidences 
will  be  safeguarded  only  in  a  judicial  con- 
text, but  must  be  revealed  in  a  legislative 
setting,  undermines  the  very  purpose  that 
Upjohn  emphasizes. 

Many  congressional  committees— e.g.,  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee— have  recog- 
nized that  the  attorney-client  privilege  is 
generally  a  matter  of  right.'  History,  there- 
fore, teaches  an  uncertain  lesson  and  the 
fact  that  a  few  congressional  committees,  or 
the  British  Parliament,  have  viewed  the 
privilege  as  within  their  discretion  is  not 
conclusive. 

Perhaps  more  significant  is  that  witnesses 
have  a  right  to  counsel  before  virtually  all 
congressional  bodies.'  The  Standing  Rules 
of  the  House,  for  example,  provide  that  wit- 
nesses at  a  hearing  may  have  counsel 
present  to  advise  them  as  to  their  constitu- 
tional righU.  See  Rule  X  12.  Inherent  in  the 
right  to  counsel.  It  would  seem,  is  the  right 
to  have  communications  with  counsel  pro- 
tected by  the  attorney-client  privilege. 
Thus,  Congressional  rules  tacitly  may  recog- 
nize the  privilege,  at  least  in  some  contexts. 

The  Constitution  gives  each  house  the  au- 
thority to  make  its  own  rules.  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion article  I,  { 5,  clause  2.  Rules  allowing 
witnesses  to  have  counsel— and  Implicitly 
the  right  to  communicate  with  counsel  in 
confidence— thus  have  constitutional  under- 
pinnings. 

An  argument  can  even  be  made  that  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment requires  that  the  privilege  be  recog- 
nized by  a  legislative  committee.  In  Hannah 
V.  Larche.  363  U.S.  420.  442  (IMO).  the  Su- 
preme Court  said: 

"  'Due  process'  is  an  elusive  concept.  Its 
exact  boundaries  are  undeflnable.  and  its 
content  varies  according  to  specific  factual 
contexts  .  .  .  [W]hen  governmental  action 
does  not  partake  of  an  adjudication,  as  for 
example,  when  a  general  fact-finding  Inves- 
tigation is  l)elng  conducted,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  full  panoply  of  Judicial  proce- 
dures be  used.  Therefore,  as  a  generaliza- 
tion. It  can  be  said  that  due  process  em- 


'  See  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities.  Legal  Documents  Relating  to 
Senate  Committee  Hearings.  June  28  1974.  Vol.  I  at 
119:  1  J.  Wigmore  Evidence  i  4k  at  295-296  CnUera 
rev.  ed.  1983). 

•See  Manual  on  Senate  Committee  Rules  and 
Procedures,  prepared  by  Office  of  Senate  Legal 
Counsel.  Feb.  1981.  at  73. 


bodies  the  differing  rules  of  fair  play,  which 
through  the  years  have  become  associated 
with  differing  types  of  proceedings.  Wheth- 
er the  Constitution  requires  that  a  particu- 
lar right  obtained  in  a  specific  proceeding 
depends  upon  a  complexity  of  factors.  The 
nature  of  the  alleged  right  Involved,  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  possible 
burden  on  that,  proceeding  are  all  consider- 
ations which  mast  be  taken  into  account." 

Were  it  shown  that  the  general  practice  of 
committees  is  to  respect  the  privilege,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  privilege  by  a  committee  might 
well  contravene  due  process. 

If  there  is  a  constitutional  right  that  pro- 
tects attorney-client  conununications  before 
legislative  committees,  the  argument  that 
Congress'  constitutional  investigatory  power 
outweighs  the  attorney-client  privilege, 
which  has  only  a  common-law  origin,  loses 
its  foundation.  In  any  event,  it  is  problemat- 
ic whether  a  constitutional  right  to  prolM 
must  always  prevail  over  a  common-law 
privilege. 

Grand  juries  undoubtedly  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  investigate.  E.g.,  United 
Slates  V.  Nixon,  418  U.S.  683.  709  (1974); 
Bramburg  v.  Hayet,  408  U.S.  665,  687-688 
(1972);  Nixon  v.  Sirica,  487  F.2d  700,  712 
(D.C.  Clr.  1973).  But  the  attorney-client 
privilege  indisputably  protects  against  a 
grand  Jury  inquiry.  E.g.,  In  re  Sealed  Catet. 
676  F.2d  793.  806  (D.C.  Clr.  1982);  In  re  Spe- 
cial Grand  Jury  No.  81-1,  676  F.2d  1006, 
1008-1009  (4th  Clr.  1982).  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  in  the  grand  jury  context 
that  "the  public  .  .  .  has  a  right  to  every 
man's  evidence.'  except  for  those  persoiu 
protected  by  a  constitutional,  common-law, 
or  statutory  privilege."  Bramburg  v.  Hayes, 
supra,  408  U.S.  at  688  (emphasis  added). 
Why.  then,  should  Congress'  constitutional 
power  of  Investigation  not  yield  to  a  valid 
claim  of  attorney-client  privilege? 

Moreover,  like  a  congressional  Investiga- 
tion, a  grand  Jury's  role  is  Investigative;  Its 
proceedings  are  not  adversarial  in  nature. 
E.g.,  United  StaUs  v.  Hyder.  732  F.2d  841, 
844  (lUh  Clr.  1984);  UniUd  States  v.  Ruyle. 
524  F.2d  1133.  1135  (6th  Clr.  1975).  Yet  the 
attorney-client  privilege  applies  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  pnxieedings  before  a  grand  Jury. 
It  consequently  Is  difficult  to  accept  the  ar- 
gument that  the  privilege  does  not  similarly 
apply  to  congressional  Investigations  be- 
cause such  proceedings  are  non-adversarial. 

There  Is  no  case  definitively  holding  that 
the  privilege  generally  applies  to  federal 
legislative  proceedings.  The  most  recent 
case  commenting  on  the  attorney-client 
privilege  assumes  that  this  Is  the  case. 
UniUd  States  v.  Keeney,  111  F.  Supp.  233. 
234-235  (D.D.C.  1953).  reverted  on  other 
grounds,  218  F.2d  843  (D.C.  Clr.  1954).  But 
see  Stewart  v.  Blaine,  1  MacArthur  453 
(D.D.C.  1874). 

Nonetheless,  for  the  reasoiu  elaborated,  a 
federal  court  forced  to  rule  directly  on  the 
issue  probably  would  honor  the  attorney- 
client  privilege  In  a  situation  where  It  nor- 
mally would  apply.  The  likelihood  of  this 
result  would  increase  if  the  proceeding 
against  the  obdurate  witness  Is  a  criminal 
contempt  of  Congress  prosecution  under  2 
U.S.C.  t  i  192.  194.  and  the  witness'  liberty 
turns  on  ruling.  This,  of  course,  is  the  tradl' 
tional  fashion  by  which  Congress  tests  a  re- 
fusal to  answer  a  question  *  and  is  the  situa- 


•  See  J.  Hamilton,  "The  Power  to  Probe:  A  Study 
of  Congressional  Investlgatloru""  (1976)  at  85-97:  J. 
Hamilton  and  John  C.  Orabow.  A  Legislative  Pro- 
posal For  Resolving  Executive  Privilege  OiaputM 
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tlon  that  would  result  In  present  circum- 
stances U  the  House  eventually  sends  con- 
tempt ciUtlons  to  a  United  SUtes  Attorney. 
It  would,  however,  be  unwise  for  a  com- 
mittee to  push  the  matter  to  a  court  test. 
Rather,  legislators  should  recognize  that 
the  attorney-client  privilege  has  valid  goals 
and  serves  useful  purposes  and  should 
honor  the  privUege  where  the  circumstances 
Indicate  that  it  normally  would  be  applied. 

Alaw  M.  DrasHowiTZ, 
Harvard  Law  School, 

Cambridge,  MA. 

Memorardum 

To:  Members  of  the  House  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 
Prom:  Alan  M.  DershowiU. 
Date:  January  27.  1986. 
Subject:  Legal  obligations  to  preserve  client 

confidences-Joseph  Bernstein,  and  WU- 

llam  Deyo. 

IirrHODUCTION  AHD  SUMMARY 

I  have  been  retained  by  Joseph  E.  Bern- 
stein. Ralph  J.  Bernstein.  William  B.  Deyo, 
Jr  and  the  law  firm  of  Bernstein.  Carter  & 
Deyo  to  provide  legal  advice  and  consulU- 
tion  in  connection  with  the  subpoenas  duces 
tecum,  dated  December  4.  1985  ordering 
these  three  individuals  to  appear  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
to  give  testimony  and  produce  documents 
concerning  the  interests  of  certain  clients  of 
the  law  firm. 

1  was  retained  because  of  my  experience 
regarding  the  legal  and  ethical  obligation 
of  lawyers  to  preserve  their  clients'  confi- 
dences and  secrets.  I  have  been  on  the  facul- 
ty of  the  Harvard  Law  School  for  21  years, 
where  I  have  Uught  courses  on  legal  ethics, 
and  related  subjects.  I  have  also  been  re- 
tained as  special  counsel  in  several  major 
cases  involving  issues  of  attorney-client 
privilege.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  subpoe- 
na respondents  to  summarize  my  pruicipal 
conclusions  for  Members  of  the  Conunittee. 
in  view  of  the  possibility  that  the  Commit- 
tee or  the  full  House  may  be  asked  In  the 
near  future  to  take  further  action  against 
the  respondents. 

Having  reviewed  the  transcript  of  the 
Subcommittees  December  11-12.  1985  hear- 
ing, and  other  relevant  materials.  I  firmly 
believe  that  Joseph  Bernstein,  Ralph  Bern- 
stein and  William  Deyo  acted  quite  properly 
In  the  hearing  In  Invoking  the  attorney- 
client  privilege  and  principles  of  legal  ethics 
In  declining  to  answer  specific  questions  put 
by  MembersOof  the  Subcommitt^.  I  am 
quite  confident  that  the  attontey-cllent 
privilege  does  and  should  apply  In  Congres- 
sional hearings,  and  that  this  privUege  and 
the  ethical  rules  governing  the  practice  of 
law  require  lawyer/witnesses  In  these  cir- 
cumstances to  decline  to  answer  questions 
or  produce  documents  that  reveal  client 
confidences  and  secrets. 

The  lawyer  has  no  discretion  In  this 
matter— he  must  Invoke  his  clients'  privi- 
leges. Unfortunatley,  In  the  present  context, 
this  duty  requires  the  witnesses  to  subject 
themselves  to  possible  criminal  sanctions 
for  contempt  of  Congress.  Especially  In 
light  of  the  personal  and  financial  hard- 
ships Involved  in  this  grossly  unfair  proce- 
dure for  resolving  claims  of  privilege,  the 
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Predptuted  By  CongreMlonal  Subpoenal,  21  Har- 
vard Journal  on  Legislation  145  (Winter  1»84). 
Unlike  the  Senate,  the  Houae  h«»  no  explicit  sUtu- 
tory  authority  allowing  It  to  seek  a  civil  remedy  for 
dlarecard  of  committee  subpoenas  or  orders  to 
aniwer  by  persons  who  are  not  federal  employees. 
Bee  38  VB.C.  13«4. 


Committee  should  make  every  effort  to 
obtain  the  information  it  seeks  from  alter- 
native, non-lawyer  sources  first,  before  forc- 
ing lawyer/witnesses  to  accept  the  hard- 
ships associated  with  this  procedure. 

DISCUSSION 

I.  Background 
The  subpoenas  served  upon  Joseph  and 
Ralph  Bernstein  and  William  Deyo  directed 
them  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  and  to  produce 
documents  from  their  files  relating  to  cer- 
tain corporations,  properties,  and  legal 
transactions.  Jospeh  Bernstein  and  William 
Deyo  are  partners  In  the  law  firm  of  Bern- 
stein Carter  &  Deyo,  and  Ralph  Bernstein 
was  an  employee  of  the  firm  in  1981  and 

1982 

When  these  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  December  11  and  12,  they 
were  able  to  answer  many  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee's  questions,    but   they    declined    to 
answer  several  specific  questions  calling  for 
Information  about  contact  with  specific  In- 
dividuals, facts  about  legal  represenUtion, 
and  facts  about  specific  corporations  and 
transactions.  The  witnesses  clearly  set  forth 
the  grounds  for  their  refusal   to  answer, 
namely  that  the  answers  would  reveal  confi- 
dences andlsecrets  of  clienU  of  the  Bern- 
stein Carter  &  Deyo  firm.  The  Sutwommlt- 
tee  voted  to  seek  criminal  penalties  against 
Joseph  and  Ralph  Bernstein  for  contempt 
of  Congress,  and  the  full  Committee  quickly 
followed  suit.  The  Committee  may  soon  con- 
sider whether  to  seek  House  floor  action  on 
the  contempt  citations. 

1  was  retained  soon  after  the  Committee 
approved  Its  contempt  clUtions  to  provide 
the  respondents  and  their  law  firm  advice 
and  consultation  on  the  extent  of  their  legal 
and  ethical  obligations  to  withhold  client 
confidences  and  secrets.  I  have  reviewed  the 
record  of  this  proceeding.  Insofar  as  It  has 
been  made  available  by  the  Committee,  In- 

cludinr.  1^  . 

1.  The  subpoenas  served  on  the  respona- 

ents;  , , 

2.  Two  memoranda  dated  December  ii, 
1985  to  the  Subcommittee  Chairman  from 
the  General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  the 

House: 

3.  A  letter  and  a  memorandum  dated  De- 
cember 10.  1985  to  the  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man and  a  memorandum  dated  December  16 
to  the  full  Conunittee  from  the  respondente' 
Washington,  D.C.  counsel;  and 

4  A  transcript  of  the  Subcommittee's  De- 
cember 11-12  hearing,  including  the  ques- 
tions the  respondenU  declined  to  answer. 

I  have  also  consulted  extensively  with  the 
respondents,  members  of  their  law  firm,  and 
the  respondenU'  Washington,  D.C.  counsel 
about  the  legal  issues  Involved.  While  I  have 
not  reviewed  documents  In  the  respondenU' 
law  firm  fUes,  I  have  consulted  with  them 
about  dooiunent  production.  My  opinion  is 
based  upon  these  materials  and  consuiu- 
tions  and  upon  my  extensive  familiarity 
with  the  law  governing  attorney-client  privi- 
lege and  legal  ethics. 

2.  Attorney-client  priviUge 

The  attorney-client  privilege  protecte 
from  disclosure  all  confidential  communica- 
tions between  attorney  and  client  made  in 
the  course  of  seeking  or  giving  legal  advice. 
Generally,  an  attorney  may  not  testify  in  a 
civU  or  criminal  proceeding  about  matters 
covered  by  the  privilege.  The  modem  policy 
basis  for  the  privUege  Is  to  encourage  the 
fuU  and  frank  communication  between  a 
lawyer  and  client  that  is  necessary  for  indi- 


viduals to  participate  meanlngfuUy  In  our 

legal  system.  

I  would  urge  three  Important  points  on 
the  Committee  in  considering  the  respond- 
enU' claims  of  privUege.  First.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  privilege  does  apply  in  Con- 
gressional hearings,  and  that  it  shoiUd 
apply  Nothing  In  the  Subcommittee's  De- 
cember 11  memos  from  the  General  Counsel 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  pursuades  me  to 
the  contrary. 

When  a  client  discloses  a  confidence  to  his 
or  her  attorney  in  the  course  of  seeking 
legal  advice,  that  client  exacU  an  obligation 
from  that  lawyer  to  keep  that  confidence 
secret  from  everyone:  from  the  courU,  from 
the  executive,  from  the  press,  from  friends, 
and  from  Congress.  If  there  were  any  excep- 
tlons-and  here  I  refer  not  to  substantive 
exceptions  as  to  what  is  covered,  but  rather 
exceptions  as  to  whom  It  may  be  disclosed— 
the  privUege  would  be  rendered  meaning- 
less. If  the  purported  Congressional  excep- 
tion were  to  be  recognized,  no  client  could 
ever  teU  a  lawyer  anything  In  confidence, 
without  fear  that  It  could  be  foreeably  dis- 
closed to  Congress  (and  thus  to  the  pubUc. 
to  legal  adversaries,  and  to  the  courU).  It 
cannot  be  the  law-and  it  is  not  the  law.  de- 
spite some  anachronistic  sUtemenU  and  ac- 
tions referred  to  in  the  General  Counsel's 
memoranda— that  Congress  may  compel  dU- 
closure  of  precisely  the  same  substantively 
privileged  Information  that  neither  the  judi- 
ciary nor  the  executive  may  compel. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size is  that  the  witnesses'  assertions  of  the 
attorney-client    privUege    here    are    quite 
proper,  despite  the  general  rule  in  applying 
the  privUege  that  it  does  not  prevent  disclo- 
sure of  the  clients  Identity  or  prevent  dis- 
closure of  communications  relating  to  busi- 
ness advice.  There  are  weU  recognized  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule;  a  client's  iden- 
tity may  be  privUeged  if  disclosure  of  Identi- 
ty or  the  fact  of  represenUtion  would  itself 
reveal  confidential  Information  relating  to 
the  client's  reasons  for  seeking  the  attor- 
ney's advice.  And  confidential  communica- 
tions between  attorney  and  client  are  privi- 
leged if  the  client  seeks  legal  advice  regard- 
ing business  transactions,  or  if  the  attorney 
provides  business  advice  incidentally  In  the 
course  of  providing  legal  advice. 

I  understand  that  many  of  the  cllenU  of 
Bernstein  Carter  &  Deyo  are  foreign  nation- 
als who  wish  to  Invest  money  in  the  United 
SUtes  with  the  advice  of  legal  counsel,  on  a 
confidential  basis.  It  was  thus  quite  proper 
for  members  of  the  firm,  and  their  former 
employee,  to  Invoke  the  privilege  in  the 
hearing  to  protect  the  Identities  of  their  cll- 
enU. the  fact  of  their  represenUtion,  and 
confidential  communications,  even  though 
the  firm's  legal  advice  ultimately  concerned 
business  transactions. 

Finally,  I  would  emphasize  that  the  privi- 
lege te  the  Clienft  privilege,  not  the  law- 
yer's. The  lawyer  has  no  discretion  In  the 
matter.  He  must  Invoke  the  attorney-client 
privilege  In  every  Instance  In  which  it  argu- 
ably applies  and  litigate  the  privUege  on 
behalf  of  his  client  untU  he  has  exhausted 
all  avaUable  appeals. 


3.  Duty  to  protect  client  tecrttM 
The  ethical  duty  of  a  Uwyer  to  preserve 
cUent  "confidences"  and  "secreU"  Is  even 
broader  In  scope  than  the  evidentiary  attor- 
ney-client privilege. 

The  New  York  State  Bar  Association  has 
adopted  Canon  4  and  the  accompanying 
■disciplinary  rule"  (DR  4-101)  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  Code  of  Professional 


ResponslbUlty.  which  require  lawyers  to 
preserve  client  'confidences"  "secreU."  DR 
4-101(A)  defines  a  "confidence"  to  be  "Infor- 
mation protected  by  the  attomey<llent 
privUege."  A  "secret"  is  defined  more  broad- 
ly to  Include  "other  Information  gained  in 
the  professional  relationship  that  the  client 
has  requested  be  held  Inviolate  or  the  dis- 
closure of  which  would  be  embarrassing  or 
would  be  lUiely  to  be  detrimenUl  to  the 
client." 

Thus,  since  Joseph  Bernstein  and  WUliam 
Deyo  are  members  of  the  New  York  SUte 
Bar,  they  are  required  by  law  to  preserve 
client  confidences  falling  within  the  attor- 
ney-client privUege  and  to  preserve  broadly- 
defined  client  "secreU."  If  these  Individuals 
violate  the  precepu  of  DR  4-101.  they  are 
subject  to  public  censure,  suspension  or  dis- 
barment in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  might 
add  that  DR  4-101  has  been  the  basis  for 
disciplinary  action  against  lawyers  In  New 
York  in  recent  years. 

It  Is  well  recognized  that  the  scope  of  the 
client  "confidences"  and  "secreU"  that  must 
be  protected  under  DR  4-101  Is  broader 
than  the  scope  of  confidential  communica- 
tions protected  by  the  attorney-client  privi- 
lege. Unlike  the  communications  protected 
by  the  evidentiary  privilege,  "confidences" 
and  "secreU"  protected  by  DR  4-101  do  not 
have  to  relate  to  legal  advice,  they  do  not 
have  to  be  communicated  by  the  client,  and 
the  lawyer's  duty  to  preserve  them  Is  not  de- 
stroyed If  third  persons  learn  of  the  "confi- 
dence" or  "secret."  Advisory  opinions  of 
ethics  committees  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  several  states  have  held  that 
DR  4-101  requires  lawyers  to  withhold  such 
information  as  the  identify  or  name  of  the 
client,  the  fact  of  represenUtion,  and  such 
personal  information  as  the  client's  address, 
phone  number,  social  security  number,  date 
of  birth  and  race.  Business-related  informa- 
tion, such  as  the  records  of  a  client  trust 
fund  or  the  list  of  shareholders  of  a  client 
corporation  may  also  be  "secreU"  protected 
by  DR  4-101. 

In  the  context  of  the  practice  of  the  Bern- 
stein Carter  ti  Deyo  law  firm,  client  identi- 
ties, the  fact  of  represenUtion,  and  facU 
about  transactions  executed  on  a  client's 
behalf   may   aU   be   properly   regarded  as 
client  "confidences"  and  "secreU. "  As  in^he 
case  of  the  attorney-client  privilege,  the  wit- 
nesses quite  properly  invoked  DR  4-101  in 
declining  to  answer  questions  calling  for 
this  Information.  It  may  be  noted  that  DR 
4-101  provides  that  a  lawyer  must  "use  rea- 
sonable care  to  prevent  his  employees,  asso- 
ciates, and  others  whose  services  are  utUlzed 
by  him  from  disclosing  or  using  confidences 
or  secreU  of  a  client."  Thus,  it  was  quite 
proper  for  Ralph  Bernstein  to  decline  to 
answer,  even  though  he  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  bar.  The  witnesses  must  decline  to  pro- 
vide client  confidences  and  secreU  to  the 
Subcommittee  untU  their  cllenU  consent  or 
untU  aU  avenues  of  appeal  are  exhausted. 
4.  Alternative  $ource$  availcMe  to  the 
committee 
Given  that  Joseph  and  Ralph  Bernstein 
and  WUliam  Deyo  are  legally  and  ethlcaUy 
bound  to  withhold  cUent  confidences  and  se- 
creU from  the  Committee— to  the  point  of 
risking  criminal  prosecution  for  contempt  of 
Congress— It  Is  partlctUarly  appropriate  for 
the  Committee  to  use  all  reasonably  avaU- 
able alternative  sources  for  the  Information 
It  seeks  before  forcing  the  witnenet  to 
accept  this  personal  and  financial  burden. 

Even  the  U.8.  Department  of  Justice,  in 
enforcing  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States,  recognizes  and  respecu  the 


attomey-cUent  relationship,  and  authorizes 
subpoenas  to  be  served  on  lawyers  only 
when  absolutely  necessary.  New  Guidelines 
adopted  by  the  Department  on  July  18.  1985 
(attached  to  this  memo)  Impose  both  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  limitations  on  the 
issuance  of  subpoenas  to  attorneys  for  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  represenUtion  of  a 
client.  Under  the  Department  Guidelines: 

"All  reasonable  attempu  shall  be  made  to 
obUln  Information  from  alternative  sources 
before  issuing  a  subpoena  to  an  attorney  for 
Information  relating  to  the  representation 
of  a  client  •  •  •." 

Even  when  alternative  sources  prove  un- 
productive, the  Guidelines  require  govern- 
ment prosecutors  to  make  "all  reasonable 
attempU  ...  to  voluntarily  obUln  Informa- 
tion from  an  attorney  before  Issuing  a  sub- 
poena" and  then  to  issue  a  "narrowly 
drawn'"  and  "limited"  subpoena  only  after 
balancing  "'the  public's  Interest  In  the  fair 
administration  of  justice  and  effective  law 
enforcement  and  [the]  individual's  right  to 
the  effective  assistance  of  counsel. '  All  sub- 
poenas Issued  to  lawyers  seeking  Informa- 
tion about  clienU  must  be  expressly  author- 
ized by  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  Criminal  Division.  ■ 

Arguably,  Committees  of  Congress  should 
be  even  more  cautious  about  Issuing  subpoe- 
nas to  lawyers.  Generally,  such  Committees 
are  not  Investigating  asserted  violations  of 
the  law.  More  Importantly,  in  the  Congres- 
sional context,  unlike  the  litigation  context 
giving  rise  to  the  Department  Guidelines, 
attorneys  resisting  disclosures  in  good  faith 
must  apparently  subject  themselves  to 
criminal  prosecution  to  obUln  a  definitive 
court  determination  on  the  applicability  of 
the  privilege.  The  Committee  must  not  only 
consider  the  policy  In  favor  of  a  confidential 
attorney-client  relationship  as  the  Depart- 
ment did.  but  also  the  fundamenUl  lack  of 
fairness  In  forcing  attorney/witnesses  to 
accept  this  burden  and  the  attendent  per- 
sonal and  financial  risks. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  legal  and  ethical  obligations  of 
Joseph  and  Ralph  Bernstein  and  William 
Deyo  at  the  Subcommittee  hearing  were 
clear.  They  were  to  resist  disclosing  any  in- 
formation that  was  arguably  a  client  "confi- 
dence" or  "secret."  In  the  context  of  theU* 
practice,  thU  Included  the  identity  of  their 
cllenU  and  facU  about  transactions  execut- 
ed on  their  behalf.  The  issues  should  l>e 
tested  In  court,  even  If  that  requires  them  to 
be  held  In  contempt.  Only  if  after  exhaust- 
ing aU  legal  remedies  they  are  still  com- 
peUed  to  disclose  should  they  do  so.  In  light 
of  the  grave  consequences  of  the  commonly 
utilized  procedure  for  resolving  claims  of 
privUege  in  Congress,  I  would  join  the  re- 
spondenU and  their  Washington,  D.C.  coun- 
sel In  urging  the  Committee  to  pursue  aU 
reasonably  available  alternative  sources  of 
information  before  forcing  the  respondenU 
to  accept  the  burdens  of  a  contempt  of  Con- 
greaa  proceeding. 

AiAN  M.  DmaHOwm. 


■  SUUs  have  also  taken  steps  to  control  prosecu- 
tors wlshlnt  to  compel  testimony  from  lawyers.  In 
MsMachuaetts.  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  has 
adopted  a  new  disciplinary  rule  PF  15  prohibiting  » 
prosecutor  from  issuing  a  subpoena  to  an  attorney 
without  prior  Judicial  approval  "in  drcumstancea 
where  the  prosecutor  seeks  to  compel  the  attorney/ 
wttnesa  to  provide  evidence  concerning  a  person 
who  U  represented  by  the  attomey/wltneis. "  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  Rule  S:M,  PP  16  (October  1, 
IMS). 


U.S.  Departmknt  or  Jusnci. 
Exccunvi  OmcE  roR  U.8.  ATTOMmrt. 

Wathington,  D.C.  JtUw  H  i»K- 
To:  Holders  of  U.S.  attorneys'  Manual  title 

9. 
Prom:    United    SUtes    Attorneys'    Manual 
Staff  Executive  Office  for  United  SUtei 
Attorneys.  Stephen  S.  Trott.  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  Criminal  Division. 
Re:  Policy  With  Regard  to  the  Issuance  of 
Subpoenas  to  Attorneys  for  Information 
Relating  to  the  RepresenUtion  of  CllenU, 
Note:  1.  This  Is  Issued  pursuant  to  USAM  1- 
1.650;  2.  Distribute  to  Holders  of  TiUe  9;  3. 
Insert  at  end  of  USAM  titel  9. 
Affecu:  USAM  9-2.160. 
Purpose:  This  bluesheet  ImplemenU  guide- 
lines  concerning  Issuance  of  Subpoenas  to 
Attorneys  for  Information  Relating  to  the 
Representation  of  CllenU. 
The  following  Is  a  new  section  to  follow  9- 
2.161;  9-2.161(a)  Policy  With  Regard  to  the 
Issuance  of  Grand  Jury  or  Trail  Subpoenas 
to  Attorneys  for  Information  Relating  to 
the  RepresenUtion  of  CllenU. 

Because  of  the  potential  effecu  upon  an 
attorney-client  relationship  that  may  result 
from  the  issuance  of  a  subpoena  to  an  attor- 
ney for  Information  relating  to  the  repre- 
senUtion of  client,  it  is  Important  that  the 
Department  exercise  close  control  over  the 
Issuance  of  such  subpoenas.  Therefore,  the 
foUowlng  guidelines  shall  be  adhered  to  by 
all  members  of  the  Department  In  any 
matter  Involving  a  grand  jury  or  trial  sub- 
poena: 

A.  In  determining  whether  to  Issue  a  sub- 
poena in  any  matter  to  an  attorney  for  in- 
formation relating  to  the  representation  of 
a  client,  the  approach  must  be  to  strike  the 
proper  balance  between  the  public's  interest 
in  the  fair  administration  of  Justice  and  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  and  Individual's 
right  to  the  effective  assistance  of  counsel. 

B.  All  reasonable  attempu  shall  be  made 
to  ObUln  information  from  alternative 
sources  before  issuing  a  subpoena  to  an  at- 
torney for  Information  relating  to  the  repre- 
senUtion of  a  client,  unless  such  efforU 
would  compromise  a  criminal  investigation 
or  prosecution  or  would  Impair  the  abUlty  to 
obtain  such  Information  from  an  attorney  If 
such  attempU  prove  unsuccessful. 

C.  All  reasonable  attempU  shall  be  made 
to  volunurily  obUln  information  from  an 
attorney  before  issuing  a  subpoena  to  an  at- 
torney for  information  relating  to  the  repre- 
senUtion of  a  client  unless  such  efforU 
would  compromise  a  criminal  investigation 
or  prosecution  or  would  Impair  the  abUlty  to 
subpoena  such  information  from  the  attor- 
ney If  such  attempU  prove  unsuccessful. 

D.  No  subpoena  may  be  Issued  In  any 
matter  to  an  attorney  for  Information  relat- 
ing to  the  represenUtion  of  a  client  without 
the  express  authorization  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  Criminal  Division. 

P.  In  approving  the  issuance  of  a  subpoe- 
na In  any  matter  to  an  attorney  for  Infor- 
mation relating  to  the  represenUtion  of  a 
client,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  Criminal  Division  shaU  apply  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

(1)  In  a  criminal  investigation  or  prosecu- 
tion, there  must  be  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  a  crime  has  been  or  is  being 
committed  and  that  the  Information  sought 
is  reasonably  needed  for  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  investigation  or  prosecution. 
The  subpoena  must  not  be  used  to  obtain 
peripheral  or  speculative  Information: 

(2)  In  a  CivU  case,  there  must  be  reasona- 
ble grounds  to  believe  that  the  InfonnaUon 
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sought  Is  reasonably  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  litigation. 

(3)  All  reasonable  attempts  to  obtain  the 
informaUon  from  alternative  sources  shall 
have  proved  to  be  unsuccessful; 

(4)  The  reasonable  need  for  the  informa- 
tion must  outweigh  the  potential  adverse  ef- 
fects upon  the  attorney-client  relationship. 
In  partipalar,  the  need  for  the  information 
muat^outweigh  the  risk  that  the  attorney 
will  be  disqualified  from  represenUtion  of 
the  client  as  a  result  of  having  to  testify 
against  the  client: 

(5)  Subpoena  shall  be  narrowly  drawn  and 
directed  at  material  information  regarding  a 
limited  subject  matter  and  shall  cover  a  rea- 
sonably limited  period  of  time:  and 

(6)  The  information  sought  shall  not  be 
protected  by  a  valid  claim  of  privilege. 

These  guidelines  on  the  issuance  of  grand 
jury  or  trial  subpoenas  to  attorneys  for  in- 
formation relating  to  the  represenUtion  of 
clients  are  set  forth  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  internal  Department  of  Justice  guidance. 
They  are  not  intended  to.  do  not.  and  may 
not  be  relied  upon  to  create  any  rights,  sub- 
stantive or  procedural,  enforceable  at  law  by 
any  party  In  any  matter,  civil  or  criminal, 
not  do  they  place  any  limiUtions  on  other- 
wise lawful  Investigative  or  litigative  prerog- 
atives of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  just  1 
minute  more  so  that  I  may  conclude. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  apologize  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  but  the 
claims  on  time  have  been  taken  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Then  may  I  ask  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  for  1 
minute  of  his  remaining  2  minutes? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  would  dearly  like  to 
yield  my  friend  the  time,  but  I  have  al- 
ready committed  at  least  1  minute  to 
his  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Herman]  for  the  purposes  of  engaging 
in  a  colloquy  to  establish  the  legisla- 
tive history.  And  in  view  of  some  of 
the  allegations  made  by  my  friend.  I 
need  at  least  1  minute  to  sum  up.  So  it 
Is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  to  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  that  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  yield  any  of 
the  120  seconds  remaining  to  me. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  consideration. 

I  want  the  record  to  note  that  I  was 
denied  the  opportunity  to  make  my 
case  before  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DYMALLY]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  [Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  then  have  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  have 
followed  with  great  interest  this  entire 
debate  of  the  Marcos  investigation 
before  the  committee  and  it  is  my  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Solarz  and  his  col- 
leagues have  been  after  Mr.  Marcos 


for  well  over  a  year  and  they  have 
been  successful.   But  this  legislation 
before  us  is  not  about  the  misuse  of 
foreign  aid.  in  my  opinion;  it  is  not 
about  the  lawyer-client  privilege;  it  is 
about  Mr.  Marcos  and  I  say  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York  who  has  done 
yeoman  service  in  this  area:  Enough  is 
enough.  A  poimd  of  flesh  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  Mr.  Marcos.  He  is  gone.  I 
do  not  think  tarring  and  feathering 
him  and  hanging  him  up  by  his  heels 
like  Mr.  Mussolini  and  shot  through 
the  head  and  dragging  him  through 
the  streets  on  the  back  of  a  fire  engine 
is  going  to  avail  anybody  anything.  So 
I  just  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  is  time  to  bring  this  to  an  end. 
Mrs.  Aquino  is  the  leader  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. We  should  work  with  her  and 
try  to  help  solve  the  myriad  of  prob- 
lems over  there.  Mr.  Marcos  is  gone. 
He  Is  in  exUe.  We  should  leave  him 
alone. 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Enough  is  enough. 
Mr.  LEVINE  o«  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased    that    Chairman    Solarz    and    Mr. 
Berman  agreed  that  Congress  will  not  pro- 
ceed in  this  matter  relying  on  the  assertions 
that  no  attorney-client  privilege  exists  before 
the  Congress. 

I  would  liKe  to  add  my  strong  view  that  the 
attorney-client  privilege  does  apply  in  Con- 
gress, and  that  it  should  apply,  as  a  matter  of 
right.  Attorney-client  confidences  are  absolute- 
ly fundamental  to  our  system  of  justice.  Fur- 
ther, the  privilege  must  apply  everywhere  if  it 
Is  to  succeed  in  its  essential  purpose  of  en- 
couraging frank  exchanges  between  lawyer 
and  client. 

If  the  privilege  did  not  apply  in  Congress, 
persons  in  need  of  legal  advice  on  a  contro- 
versial subject  could  hesitate  to  confide  in 
their  attorneys,  for  fear  that  the  attorney  could 
be  hauled  before  one  of  the  many  subcommit- 
tees in  Congress  with  subpoena  power  and 
exhorted  under  pain  of  criminal  contempt  pro- 
ceedings to  repeat  the  client's  confidences. 
As  HOWARD  Berman  and  I  said  in  our  addi- 
tional views  in  the  committee  report,  "A  confi- 
dence can  only  be  secure  against  disclosure  if 
it  is  secure  everywhere,  in  every  forum  where 
an  attempt  might  be  made  to  extract  it." 

I  am  concerned  about  the  present  practice 
in  the  House  for  considering  claims  of  privi- 
lege. Under  present  practice,  an  attorney/wit- 
ness risks  contempt  of  Congress  proceedings 
for  each  and  every  assertion  of  attorney-client 
privilege.  No  judidal  forum  is  available  to  de- 
termine the  applicability  of  the  privilege. 
Rather,  the  subcommittee  that  is  seeking  the 
information  must  mle  on  the  claim,  and  only  if 
the  witness  is  cited  by  the  House  and  indicted 
can  he  obtain  a  judicial  review  of  this  determi- 
nation. Of  course,  if  the  witness  is  wrong,  the 
penalty  may  be  a  jail  term.  This  procedure  in- 
herently chills  good  faith  assertions  of  privi- 
lege. 

I  am  voting  for  this  contempt  resolution,  as  I 
did  and  many  others  did  in  the  committee,  tie- 
cause  the  general  counsel  and  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  advised  us  that  the  privilege  was 
improperiy  invoked  by  these  witnesses  in  re- 
fusing to  answer  these  particular  questions. 
Voting  for  contempt  is  the  only  way  to  get  a 


judkaal  resolution  on  the  applk»bility  of  the 
privilege. 

I  believe  this  case  demonstrates  the  urgerv 
cy  of  a  need  for  the  Congress  to  take  meas- 
ures to  avoid  the  unproductive  and  unfair  di- 
lemma in  which  we  and  these  witnesses  find 
ourselves. 

Once  the  Bernstein  matter  is  behind  us,  ap- 
propriate committees  should  expedite  devel- 
opment of  legislation  or  other  measures  suffi- 
cient to  establish  an  orderly  and  fair  proce- 
dure for  securing  judicial  resolution  of  contest- 
ed claims  of  privilege  in  congressional  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  close  debate  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Bereuter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
raise  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  does  not  entertain  that  point  of 
order  at  this  time. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  imderstandlng  that  the  Constitu- 
tion demands  that  a  quorum  be 
present  when  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives conducts  business  and  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  a  quorum  has  not 
been  established  for  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
rule  XV,  clause  6  of  the  rules  of  the 
Hovise,  the  Chair  cannot  entertain  the 
gentleman's   point   of   order   at   this 

time. 

The  Chair  recognized  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  yielded  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Bereuter]  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues,  and  I  particularly 
wotild  like  to  address  my  colleagues  on 
the  minority  side  of  the  aisle,  I  ask 
you  to  set  aside  questions  of  timing  re- 
garding whether  or  not  the  hearing 
should  have  been  held  before  the  elec- 
tion. I  ask  you  to  set  aside  questions 
about  timing  on  the  debate  hearing  on 
these  contempt  proceedings.  Forget 
who  is  on  each  side  of  this  issue.  The 
important  point  here  today  is  the  pre- 
rogatives and  authority  of  the  House. 
You  owe  it  to  your  sucessors  in  this 
Congress  to  vote  for  this  contempt 
procedure  today. 

It  is  essential  that  you  do.  We  have 
been  advised  on  a  bipartisan  basis  by 
the  coimsel,  minority  and  majority, 
that  we  have  followed  proper  rules  of 
procedure.  Set  aside  your  feelings 
about  Marcos.  The  proper  vote  to  pro- 
tect the  prerogatives  of  this  House  is 


to  vote  "aye."  I  urge  you  to  do  that 
today. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solarz]  has  2  minutes  remaining  to 
close. 

Mr!  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  I 
minute  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California  [Mr.  Berman]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Initially  I  might  say  that  I  wish  this 
body  had  a  procedure  similar  to  that 
of  the  other  body  to  adjudicate  some 
of  these  matters  in  a  fashion  short  of 
the  ultimatum  that  must  be  presented 
by  virtue  of  what  has  happened  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  alternative. 

But  I  rise  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  and  seek  to  engage  him  in  a 
colloquy. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  Solarz:  Several  of  us  have 
deep  concerns  regarding  the  proper 
use  of  the  attorney-client  privilege  and 
the  values  that  that  privilege  repre- 
sents. In  certifying  these  contempts  to 
the  U.S.  attorney,  is  the  House  taking 
the  position  that  attorney-client  privi- 
lege can  never  be  invoked  before  a 
House  committee? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Let  me  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  who  supported 
the  contempt  resolution  in  the  full 
committee  that  to  vote  for  these  con- 
tempt citations  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  determine,  as  we  on  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  did,  that 
the  specific  claim  advanced  by  the 
Bemsteins  was  not  valid.  Now  there 
are  those  who  have  questioned  the 
House's  historic  position. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Berman]  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solarz]  is  recognized  for  his  final  1 
minute. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  wlU  use  part  of  my 
time  to  complete  this.  There  are  those 
who  have  questioned  the  House's  his- 
toric position  that  the  consideration  of 
claims  of  attorney-client  privilege  is  a 
matter  of  discretion  for  the  House. 
That  question  need  not  be  reached 
here  today.  We  have  Instructed  the 
U.S.  attorney  to  rely  on  the  ground 
that  the  Bemsteins'  claim  of  privilege 
would  not  have  been  sustained  in  a  ju- 
dicial proceeding.  The  Members  of  the 
House  may  rely  on  this  instruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me 
Just  say  that  the  only  issue  before  us 
is  whether  we  can  uphold  the  right  of 
the  Congress  to  obtain  information 
which  it  needs  to  fulfill  its  constitu- 
tional and  legislative  responsibility. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mr. 
Marcos;  it  has  everything  to  do  with 
the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  fulfill  its 
responsibility.  We  cannot  relinquish 
that  power  to  a  private  group  like  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 


New  York.  We  have  to  make  that  de- 
termination ourselves.  And  if  we  vote 
for  contempt  this  afternoon  It  will  go 
to  the  U.S.  district  court  where  a  judi- 
cial determination  will  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  our  action. 

Therefore,  I  call  upon  all  my  col- 
leagues to  uphold  the  right  not  only  of 
our  committee  but  of  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  to  obtain  information  to 
which  we  are  legally  and  legislatively 
entitled  and  to  cite  the  Bernstein 
brothers  for  contempt  for  willfully  re- 
fusing to  furnish  information. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solarz]  has  expired. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
renew  my  demand  for  a  division. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  part  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  2  U.8.C.  192 
and  194,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  certify 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, detailing  the  refusal  of  Ralph  Bern- 
stein to  answer  questions  of  the  Sut>commtt- 
tee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  him  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the 
manner  and  form  provided  by  law; 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  first  part  of  the  res- 
olution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LEIACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  352.  nays 
34,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
47.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  34] 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annuncio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aapln 

Atklni 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenaon 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 


YEAS-352 

Biagfl 

BUIrakIs 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boggi 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonier  (MI) 

Boralil 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Bruce 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 


Callahan 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clay 

Cllnger 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyert 

Cooper 

CoughUn 

Coyne 


Cralc 

Daniel 

Darden 

DSKhle 

Daub 

DavU 

Derrick 

DeWtne 

DloOuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

I>oman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Do»-ney 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dyion 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edward!  (CA) 

Edward!  (OK) 

Emenon 

Erdrelch 

Evan!  (ID 

PaiceU 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Felgltan 

Fiedler 
Field! 

FUh 

Fllppo 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Freniel 

Fuqua 

Gallo 

Oarcia 

OaydO! 

OeJden!on 

Oeka! 

Oilman 

OIngrlch 

Olickman 

Ooodling 

Oordon 

OradUon 

Oray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Oreen 

Oregg 

OuarinI 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkin! 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hller 

HiUis 

Hopklni 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Ifughei 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacotw 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jonei  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jonei  (TN) 

KanJorskI 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kaatenmeler 

Kemp 
Kennelly 
Klldee 
Kleczka 


Kolbe 

KolUr 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomanino 

Lanto! 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (FD 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

LewU  (CA) 

LewU  (FD 

Uplnskl 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan     \ 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinet 

Mauul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCain 

McCandlet! 

McCloakey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade  . 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan  '. 

Meyers 

Michel 

MIkulaki 

Miller  (CA) 

MlUcr  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MtneU 

Mitchell 

Mollnart 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moniion  (CT) 

Morrlaon  (WA) 

Mratek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NIchoU 

NIeUon 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owen! 

Oxley 

Panetu 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkln! 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 


Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

RostenkowsU 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Saxton 

Sehacfer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

SIkorakI 

SUJander 

SUIsky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  'FD 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spencc 
Spratt 
SCOermain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tausin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torrlcelll 
Towns 
Tratlcant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
VUclosky 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Weaver 
Welai 
Wheat 
Whitehurat 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whltlen 
William! 
Wlrth  * 

Wise 
Wolf 
Wol|#^ 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 
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Armey 
Bsdham 

Bvtlett 

Buton 

Burton  (IN) 

Combat 

CT«ne 

Duinemeyer 

Dymally 

Evans (lA) 

Pr«nUin 

Hammenchmldt 


NAYS-34 

Huuen 

Holt 

Hunter 

Klndnen 

Lesth  (TX> 

Ughtfoot 

Livincston 

Lott 

Marlenee 

Monson 

Moorhead 

Myers 


PMkmrd 

QulUen 

Rudd 

Schulze 

Shumway 

Smith  (lA) 

Snyder 

Stump 

SundquUt 

Weber 


ANSWERED  ■'PRESENT"—! 
Oonzalez 


NOT  VOTING— 47 


Add&bbo 

Barnard 

Bentley 

Bonker 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brymnt 

Campbell 

Chappie 

Collins 

Courter 

Crockett 

delaOarza 

DeLay 

Dell  urns 

EHckinson 


Dicks 

Dlnxell 

Dreler 

Early 

English 

FoglletU 

Fowler 

Frost 

Oephardt 

Oibbons 

Orotberg 

Hartnett 

Latu 

Lehman  (CA) 

lioefner 

McEwen 


McOrath 

Mica 

Moakley 

Moore 

O'Brien 

Parrls 

Skelton 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Sweeney 
Volkmer 
Watklns 
Waxman 
WUson 
Yates 
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Messrs.  WALKER.  BROWN  of  Colo- 
rado, and  SCHAEFER  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  'yea." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "present." 

So  the  first  part  of  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«mpore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  second  part  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Reaolvtd,  That  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  192 
and  194.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  certify 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, detailing  the  refusal  of  Joseph  Bern- 
stein to  answer  questions  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  United 
SUtes  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  him  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the 
manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Question  is  on  the  second  part  of  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 
RxcoROD  von 
Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 

device,  and  there  were— ayes  343,  noes 

50,  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  35]     , 
AYE8-343 


Ackennan 


JMI 


Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunslo 


Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Barnes 


Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 


BevlU 
Biagfi 
BUey 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boner  <TN) 
Bonlor  (MI) 
Bonker 
Borskl 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown  (CO) 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clay 
CoaU 
Cobey 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Coyne 
Craig 
Daniel 
Darden 
Daschle 
Davis 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
DioOuardl 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan(ND) 
Doman  (CA) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbtn 
Dwyer 
Dyson 
Eckart  (OB) 
Eckert(NY) 
Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
Erdrelch 
Evans  (ID 
FasceU 
FaweU 
Fazio 
Petghan 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Fish 
Fllppo 
Florlo 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TN) 
Frank 
OaUo 
Garcia 
Oaydoa 
Oejdenson 
Oekas 
Oibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
OUckman 
Gordon 
Oradlaon 
Oray(IL) 


Gray  (PA) 

Gregg 

Guarinl 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hller 

Hillls 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantoa 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Uwis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Uplnski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

BCacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mauul 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCain 

McCandleas 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McMUlan 

Meyers 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

MUler  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

MiteheU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 


Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 
Morrison  (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nlelson 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olin 
Ortiz 
Owens 
Oxley 
Panetu 
Pashayan 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pursell 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ray 
Regula 
Reld 

Richardson 
Rlnaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
R(xlino 
Roe 

Roemer 
Rogers 
'  Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 
Roybal 
Russo 
Sabo 
Savage 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Sciiroeder 
Schuette 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Sikorskl 
SiUander 
Slslsky 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
SwindaU 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tauke 


Tausln 

Vlsdoaky 

Wirth 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovich 

Wise 

Thomas  (GA) 

Walgren 

Wolf 

Torres 

Walker 

Wolpe 

TorrlceUl 

Weaver 

Wright 

Towna 

Weiss 

Wyden 

Traf  leant 

Wheat 

Wylie 

Traxler 

Whitehurst 

Yatron 

t;dall 

Whitley 

Young  (AK) 

Valentine 

Whittaker 

Young (FL) 

Vander  Jagt 

Whitten 

Young  (MO) 

Vento 

WUliams 
NOES-50 

Zschau 

Armey 

Green 

Packard 

Badham 

Hammerschmldt  Qulllen 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Ridge 

Barton 

Holt 

Rudd 

Billrakis 

Hunter 

Schulze 

Burton  (IN) 

Kindness 

Sensenbrenner 

Clinger 

Leath  (TX) 

Shumway 

Combest 

Lehman  (CA) 

Shuster 

Crane 

Livingston 

Skeen 

Dannemeyer 

Lott 

Smith  (lA) 

Daub 

Lujan 

Snyder 

Dymally 

Marlenee 

Stump 

Evans (lA) 

McCoUum 

Sundquist 

Franklin 

Molinarl 

Taylor 

Frenzel 

Monson 

Weber 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead 

Wortley 

Goodling 

Myers 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-41 

Barnard 

Early 

Moakley 

Bentley 

English 

Moore 

Boland 

Pogll^tU 

O'Brien 

Brown  (CA) 

Fowler 

Parrls 

Campbell 

Frost 

Skelton 

Collins 

Fuqua 

Smith.  Robert 

Courter 

Oephardt 

(OR) 

Crockett 

Orotberg 

Solomon 

de  la  Garza 

Hartnett 

Sweeney 

DeLay 

Latu 

Volkmer 

Dickinson 

Loefner 

Watklns 

Dicks 

McEwen 

Waxman 

Dingell 

McGrath 

Wilson 

Dreier 

Mica 

Yates 
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So  the  second  part  of  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  NAME  OP 
MEMBER  AS  COSPONSOR  OP 
H.R.  1809 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  be  with- 
drawn as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1809,  In- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LaktosI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  JEPPORDS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing my  concern  that  the  House  may 
attempt  to  adjourn  shortly  and  the 
fact  that  the  bill  which  was  scheduled 
for  today  dealing  with  dairy  provisions 
which  are  critical  to  the  dairy  people 
of  this  country  to  insure  that  they  are 
not  unnecessarily  ruined  and  put  out 
of  business,  that  we  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  that. 

I  would  point  out  also  that  the  other 
body  intends  and  is  hoping  to  vote  on 
legislation  and  have  legislation  over  to 
us  by  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 


The  problem  is  that  If  we  do  not  do 
something  today,  the  provisions  which 
will  be  affecting  adversely  the  dairy 
farmers  and  costing  the  citizens  and 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  poten- 
tially millions  and  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  wiU  not  be  acted  upon  and  we 
will  be  in  a  situation  where  we  will 
cost  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  coimtry 
some  $300  million  unnecessarily,  with 
no  benefits  to  the  taxpayers,  and  will 
deprive  the  taxpayers  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  save  money  and  at  the  same 
time  to  insure  that  we  have  a  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
177,  the  provisions  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act. 

For  those  reasons,  I  would  have  to 
raise  the  awareness  of  the  body  to  this 
and  say  that  it  will  be  critically  impor- 
tant to  me  that  this  body  does  not  ad- 
journ today  and  that  the  dairy  farm- 
ers of  this  country  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected if  we  do  adjourn  and  would 
hope  that  the  body  would  not  adjourn 
before  such  time  as  the  Senate  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  pass  such  legis- 
lation which  corrects  this  very  griev- 
ous error.  The  error  came  about  be- 
cause we  have  an  agreement  with  the 
other  body,  with  the  administration 
and  with  the  House  leadership  on  the 
farm  bill  to  take  care  of  the  provisions 
of  Gramm-Rudman  in  one  way,  but 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  law  aimed 
at  crops  do  it  another  way.  Thus  it  is 
important  that  we  get  that  corrected 
today.  For  that  reason  I  have  to  say  I 
am  reserving  my  right  to  object. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  not  my  intent  to  object  at  this  point, 
but  I  want  to  echo  the  comments 
which  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  has  just  made. 

Everybody  in  this  body  needs  to  un- 
derstand what  is  going  on  here  today, 
because  the  decision  was  made  this 
morning,  apparently  a  leadership  deci- 
sion, to  pull  the  dairy  assessment  bill 
from  consideration  today. 

Now,  let  us  understand,  that  bill 
must  be  passed  before  we  go  home  this 
week,  before  March  1,  or  what  we  will 
do  is  we  will  impose  upon  certain  con- 
stituents of  ours  very  Draconian  cuts, 
when  we  do  have  a  process  in  front  of 
us  that,  No.  1,  will  save  the  Govern- 
ment more  money,  not  cost  it  more 
money;  and  second,  will  allow  us  to 
meet  Gramm-Rudman  in  the  way  we 
choose  to  do  so. 

The  bill  has  passed  the  Agriculture 
Committee  on  a  voice  vote.  The  bill  re- 
ceived a  rule  from  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee last  night.  We  are  at  the  point 
today  of  deciding  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  do  our  business  as  the 
elected  Representatives  of  our  con- 
stituents, or  whether  we  are  Just  going 
to  shut  down  shop  at  3  o'clock  on 
Thursday  afternoon  and  go  home.  I  do 


not  think  any  of  us  want  to  suggest 
that  that  is  the  option  that  we  ought 
to  be  pursuing. 

We  need  to  take  a  look  at  this  issue. 
We  need  to  bring  It  up  in  one  way  or 
the  other.  We  need  to  stick  around 
here  today,  either  to  bring  that  bill 
back  up  on  the  calendar,  deal  with  it 
and  send  it  to  the  Senate  for  their  de- 
cision, or  else  as  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  said,  await  the  Senate  action. 
The  Senate  is  working  on  not  one,  but 
two  different  efforts. 

No.  1,  they  are  working  on  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  bill  which 
must  be  passed,  I  understand,  or  we 
run  out  of  money. 

The  second  one  is  that  they  are 
trying  to  put  together  a  four  or  five 
point  technical  amendments  package 
to  deal  with  various  farm  bill  provi- 
sions, and  dairy  is  only  one  of  them. 

In  addition  to  dairy,  we  have  a 
number  of  other  issues  which  need  to 
be  passed  before  Monday,  because 
starting  Monday  we  have  signup  on  all 
our  different  commodity  programs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  very 
frankly,  wants  one  of  those  Issues  re- 
solved in  determining  what  the  yields 
are  going  to  be. 

So  there  are  a  couple  different  meas- 
ures that  need  to  be  resolved.  We  in 
this  body  ought  not  to  close  up  shop 
and  go  home  on  mid-Thursday  after- 
noon and  go  home  and  make  those 
farmers,  those  people  who  work  7  days 
a  week,  early  morning  and  late  at 
night,  suffer  because  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  wants  to  call  it  a 
weekend  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  SpeaJ^er,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
right. 

I  just  want  to  again  state  that  this  is 
just  a  technical  problem  that  we  have 
with  the  bill  and  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  do  it  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion that  was  agreed  upon  in  the  farm 
bill  by  the  administration  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  heap  onto 
the  farmers  what  essentially  is  about  a 
dollar  price  cut,  a  dollar  deduction 
price  cut  in  their  milk  checks  this 
spring,  when  no  such  matter  was  in 
the  farm  bill  and  an  orderly  fashion 
was  derived  in  order  to  save  the  tax- 
payers $80  million  to  insure  that  we  do 
not  have  a  disruption  of  the  markets. 

The  thing  is  a  mess,  it  will  be  a  terri- 
ble mess,  and  it  will  cause  undue 
harmship  to  thousands  of  farms  and 
thousands  of  farmers  will  unnecessar- 
ily go  out  of  business  if  we  do  not  do 
something  about  that  today. 

I  am  terribly  upset  with  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  for  first  saying  to  go 
ahead,  but  then  for  what  I  believe 
purely  political  reasons  decided  to  pull 
this  bill. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  PETRI.  WeU,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
just  want  to  associate  myself  in  the 
strongest  way  possible  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
and  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

This  is  an  unnecessary  way  of  going 
about  a  distasteful  thing  that  is  re- 
quired under  Gramm-Rudman  that 
was  anticipated,  was  negotiated  with, 
as  I  understand,  with  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
we  certainly  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  implement  that  discussion, 
rather  than  to  allow  this  change  to 
pass  today. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
very  strange  the  suggestion  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
cooperative  in  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  administra- 
tion has  not  been  supportive,  to  the 
point  of  stating  that  if  the  matter  was 
sent  to  them  as  a  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation it  would  be  vetoed,  or  at  least 
the  recommendation  would  be  made 
that  it  would  be  vetoed.  The  decision, 
of  course,  lies  with  the  President;  but 
the  administration  position  is  against 
this  bill.  Under,  the  circumstances, 
those  who  stand  up  here  and  suggest 
that  we  on  this  side,  for  political  rea- 
sons, are  doing  harm  to  dairy  farmers 
should  first  address  themselves  to  the 
administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  whom  one  would 
think  they  would  have  some  communi- 
cation, instead  of  leading  the  House  to 
believe  that  if  only  this  bill  could  be 
brought  up  it  could  be  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  signed  by  the  President  to- 
morrow. 

Oh,  yes,  It  has  been  said  that  if  we 
linked  some  provisions  that  the  De- 
partment likes  here  or  the  Depart- 
ment likes  there,  they  might  be  willing 
under  some  circumstances  to  consider 
a  package.  But  the  dairy  farmers  of 
the  country  ought  to  know  that  this 
legislation  is  being  opposed  by  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  like  to  see  the  letter  from  this 
administration  that  opposes  it,  be- 
cause the  fact  is  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  taken  no  posi- 
tion on  the  issue. 

Second,  yesterday  Dick  Goldberg, 
who  is  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries 
for  commodities,  told  me.  No.  2,  that 
he  felt  that  the  bill  dealing  only  with 
the  assessment  change  would  be  ac- 
cepted, that  they  did  not  want  to  get 
into  the  other  issues  in  the  farm  bill 
regarding  dairy  because  they  would 
cost  money,  this  one  would  not. 

Third,  when  has  it  been  the  policy  of 
the  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
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senUtives  not  to  pass  a  bill  because 
the  President  did  not  want  it?  We 
spent  all  day  yesterday  passing  a  bill 
that  the  administration  did  not  want 
In  the  midst  of  arms  control  discus- 
sions and  that  did  not  bother  anybody 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle;  but  today  you 
are  deciding  because  somebody,  not  in 
a  letter,  not  an  official  communica- 
tion, but  because  somebody  said  to 
somebody  else  that  they  did  not  like 
this  bill  that  we  are  not  even  going  to 
take  it  up.  Worse  than  that,  if  you  do 
not  like  this  bill,  do  not  take  it  up;  but 
for  God's  sake,  stay  in  session  until 
the  Senate  completes  their  action  or 
else  take  up  the  other  bills  that  we 
have   in   the   Agriculture   Committee 
that  we  reported  out  yesterday  that 
we  worked  so  hard  on,  but  bring  it  up 
so  that  in  a  responsible  fashion  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  do 
what  needs  to  be  done  before  Monday, 
March  3.  so  we  do  not  stick  it  to  agri- 
culture once  more. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  understand 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  good 
speech,  but  I  have  tried  as  long  as  I 
have  been  in  the  Congress  not  to  make 
agriculture  a  partisan  issue.  I  think 
the  gentlemen  trying  to  do  this  on  the 
other  side  are  working  against  the 
long  range  interests  of  the  agricultural 
community. 

The  gentleman  has  the  time  and  can 
cut  me  off  if  he  wishes;  but  I  would 
say  to  him  that  I  think  injecting  into 
today's  discussion  the  suggestion  that 
there  is  a  partisan  issue  here  of  trying 
to  hurt  agriculture  is  a  very  great  mis- 
take. It  will  not  serve  to  help  the  in- 
terests of  dairy  farmers  or  the  farmers 
in  other  areas  of  this  country  who  are 
indeed  in  trouble.  I  say  this  both  as  a 
former  chairman  of  the  committee 
suid  a  subcommittee  chairman  who 
has  fought  for  agricxilture  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  and  is  proud  of  that 
record. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  interjec- 
tion of  this  note  of  narrow  partisan- 
ship, and  am  particularly  surprised 
when  it  comes  from  Members  like  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  and  the  gen- 
tleman we  are  addressing  from  Wis- 
consin who  have  generaUy  also  taken  a 
poisition  of  nonpartisanship. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Well,  that  is  why  I 
am    here,    because    I    am    concerned 
about  the  interjection  of  partisanship 
into  this  issue. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  There  is  none. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  why  I  am 
standing  here  today.  I  have  never  done 
this  before  in  my  time  of  12  years  in 
the  Congress.  If  I  had  not  worked  day- 
by-day  all  the  way  through  the  steps 
of  this  and  did  not  know  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  last  night  had 
approved  this,  but  then  suddenly  over- 
night had  changed  their  minds  be- 
cause they  thought  they  could  lay  the 
blame  onto  the  other  party  or  the  ad- 
ministration,   to   suddenly    withdraw 


the  bill  today  to  me  is  injecting  parti- 
sanship into  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  he  could  not  be  more  in  error. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  majority  whip. 
The  gentleman  is  looking  at  two  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  are 
perhaps  two  of  the  most  nonpartisan 
Members  on  this  side.  We  pride  our- 
selves on  that  issue. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  I  said  that  to 
the  gentleman.  .....       . 

Mr.  PETRI.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
my  6  years  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  I  have  served  here 
that  I  have  made  a  blat?nt  partisan 
attack  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  I 
would  like  to  read  what  the  Democrat- 
ic leadership  position  was  this  morn- 
ing when  they  made  the  decision  to 
puU  the  bUl  from  the  floor.  It  says 
three  things. 

Number  one.  The  dairy  bill  does  not 
reduce  the  Gramm-Rudman  savings  on 
March  1st.  It  substitutes  fees  paid  by  dairy 
farmers  for  the  outlays  cuts  set  forth  In  the 

order. 

Secondly,  the  issue  at  stake  Is  whether 
Congress  should  alter  in  any  deUil  the  pri- 
orities set  forth  in  Gramm-Rudman. 

Number  three,  the  decision  not  to  consid- 
er the  dairy  bill  today  does  not  foreclose 
later  action  on  a  similar  measure 


Let  us  imderstand  what  this  means. 
We  deal  with  dairy  today  or  we  do  not 
deal  with  it.  because  March  1  happens 
to  be  on  Saturday  and  we  are  not 
going  to  be  in  session  tomorrow. 

The  decision  was  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  not  to  deal  with  this 
in  a  responsible  way.  but  rather  to 
force  sequestration  to  go  into  effect  so 
they  can  run  around  the  country  and 
say  that  Gramm-Rudman  and  deficit 
reduction  is  a  bad  idea. 

Deficit  reduction  Is  something  we 
support.  What  we  oppose  is  sequestra- 
tion. 
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That  is  the  problem  here.  We  have 
come  up  with  a  way  that  will  save  you 
more  money,  not  the  $80  million  re- 
quired under  Gramm-Rudman  for 
dairy.  We  will  probably  save  you  $160 
million  in  terms  of  what  this  could 
save  versus  the  50-cent  price  cut. 

So  we  have  to  understand  we  are 
saving  the  Treasury  money  here,  but 
we  are  being  denied  the  opportunity  to 
save  the  Treasury  money  and  we  are 
being  denied  the  opportimity  to  save 
our  dairy  farmers  money  because  cer- 
tain people  have  decided  to  make  this 
a  part  of  an  issue  rather  than  to  deal 
with  it  in  a  responsible  way.  And  that 
is  why  I  am  so  upset  and  why  I  am  so 
partisan. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  there  is  absolutely  no  founda- 
tion in  his  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  3xr- 
fords]  has  the  time. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  his  remarks  are  without 
foundation.  If  he  is  suggesting  that 
the  decision  made  was  arrived  at  for 
partisan  reasons,  to  embarrass  those 
who  voted  for  Gramm-Rudman.  or  to 
create  any  such  consequence,  he  is  to- 
tally mistaken. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Then  why  are 
we  not  bringing  up  the  dah-y  bill 
today?  Why  are  we  not  bringing  up 
the  dairy  bill  today? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Because  there  is  a  seri- 
ous question  about  whether,  as  a 
policy  matter,  we  should  make  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  committees  will  be 
permitted  to  bring  legislation  to  the 
floor  that  alters  the  specific  provisions 
of  Gramm-Rudman.  Until  that  is  re- 
solved, there  is  a  strong  opinion  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  single  out  the 
dairy  program  as  the  only  exception. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  point  out 

to  the  gentleman 

.  Mr.  FOLEY.  It  is  for  this  and  no 
other  reason.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  think  that  there  is  some  secret 
agenda  of  trying  to  embarrass  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  issue  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  that  cuts  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  There  would  be  abso- 
lutely no  sense  in  doing  that  since 
nearly  half  of  the  Members  on  the 
Democratic  side  voted  for  Gramm- 
Rudman  themselves.  There  Is  no  polit- 
ical advantage  to  that,  including  for 
the  person  that  is  speaking. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  First  of  all.  this 
week  we  already  voted  on  one  change 
to  the  Gramm-Rudman  procedures  for 
the  veterans,  and  obviously  that  was 
politicaUy  motivated,  if  what  you  say 
is  correct  across  the  board,  that  was 
done  because  they  are  more  powerful 
and  Members  would  support  them. 

Continuing  with  that,  we  have  no 
difference  here.  This  is  a  technical 
correction  to  implement  what  was  de- 
cided on  how  to  handle  it.  and  because 
of  very  technical  problems  created 
with  language  aimed  at  grain  crop  pro- 
grams in  the  Gramm-Rudman  bUl 
which  were  construed  to  apply  to 
dairy,  we  had  to  bring  this  bill  forward 
in  order  to  do  what  was  agreed  upon, 
and  that  was  put  the  assessment  in  in- 
stead of  a  price  cut. 

So  you  have  already  interjected  in  a 
sense  a  change  in  the  procedures  for 
Gramm-Rudman.  That  has  already 
been  done  and  it  has  been  passed  by 
this  House.  I  voted  for  it,  we  all  voted 
for  it,  so  you  are  not  setting  any  prece- 
dent on  this  thing.  So  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  Mgiiment  that  we  are  set- 
ting a  precedent  here  for  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  In  the  first  place,  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  technical  or 


not  is  one  that  might  be  debated.  The 
issue  in  the  veterans  bill  was  one  of 
miscalculation.  As  you  know,  it  was 
widely  supported  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  with  the  administration's 
recommendation. 

The  second  question  has  to  do  with 
whether  the  dairy  bill,  which  you 
know  I  personsdly  support  is,  in  fact,  a 
change  of  a  more  substantive  nature 
from  the  provisions  of  Oramm- 
Rudman.  or  is  a  mere  technical 
change.  I  grant  you  that  it  is  one  that 
is  savings-neutral.  That  is  clear,  and  it 
is  not  being  suggested  otherwise.  The 
problem  is  that  there  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion about  whether  other  committees 
have  opportunities  to  make  similar  de- 
cisions with  respect  to  specific  changes 
or  an  exception  is  being  offered  for 
dairy  alone. 

The  provisions  of  Gramm-Rudman 
were,  however,  specific  with  respect  to 
dairy;  and  people  who  knew  about 
Gramm-Rudman,  knew  about  what 
they  were. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  like  to  first 
state  that  I  think  there  Is  important 
distinctions  with  all  of  us.  Let  us  take, 
just  to  explain  to  the  body  as  to  what 
our  concern  is  here,  if  you  go  one  way 
and  Gramm-Rudman  is  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court, 
money  Is  required  to  be  redistributed 
to  the  various  programs  and  that  can 
be  done  in  every  case  except  this  one. 
because  once  you  reduce  the  price  sup- 
port, as  }his  would  do  effectively,  you 
essentially  would  take  out  of  the  dairy 
farmer's  hands  some  $300  million-odd 
which  would  be  gone  forever,  and 
there  is  no  way  that  could  be  re- 
couped. If  you  go  the  assessment 
route,  and  it  is  ruled  unconstitutional 
and  we  do  not  implement  it  by  the  se- 
questration, then  that  money  can  be 
returned  to  the  people,  to  the  dairy 
farmers  by  simply  the  Government 
writing  a  check,  and  a  dollar  taken 
would  be  a  dollar  given  back. 

This  is  an  unusual  situation  which  is 
not  one  that  can  be  taken  under  a 
normal  policy  as  we  go  into  other  mat- 
ters of  Gramm-Rudman  which  can  be 
done  while  we  await  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  is  gone  and  $300 
million  for  our  dairy  farmers  will  be 
gone  if  this  goes  into  law.  Tho 
of  dairy  farmers  will  be  out  of  jobs, 
they  will  be  out  of  business  If  we  do 
not  act  today. 

Now  will  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington admit  that  if  we  do  not  act 
today,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  any- 
thing in  all  practical  terms  next  week? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  No.  I  am  not  willing  to 
make  that  statement.  If  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  make  it,  he  makes  it  on 
his  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Miaslssippi. 

Mr.    FRANKLIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 


majority  whip  another  question,  and 
that  is  concerning  the  provisions  that 
were  passed  in  an  emergency  session 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  yester- 
day. One  of  those  provisions  that  you 
authored  and  sponsored  dealing  with 
the  determination  of  yields  for  wheat 
farmers  and  feed  grain  growers,  to 
which  I  had  an  extremely  important 
amendment  that  affects  the  people  of 
my  district  in  Mississippi  and  farmers 
all  over  this  country,  again  which 
bumps  up  against  that  March  1  dead- 
line, it  was  this  gentleman's  thought 
and  opinion  that  the  reason  that  that 
emergency  session  was  held  was  so 
that  these  things  that  are  so  critical  to 
the  Nation's  farmers,  that  need  to  be 
worked  out  before  this  March  1  dead- 
line, could  be  worked  out.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  whip  to 
respond  to  that  question  about  what 
happens  to  that  legislation. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  FoLETl  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  legislation  is  going 
to  be  processed,  I  would  tell  the  gen- 
tleman, but  the  committee  has  not  yet 
reported  it.  It  is  not  available  for  sus- 
pension because  we  do  not  have  a  sus- 
pension calendar  this  week.  It  would 
therefore  have  to  be  processed 
through  a  rule. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  it  Is  not 
the  usual  process  to  have  legislation 
reported  on  one  day  and  brought  to 
the  floor  the  next  day.  In  fact,  it  Is 
usually  one  in  which  the  minority  in- 
sists upon  their  3-day  opportunity  to 
make  reports. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have 
not  had  the  most  wholehearted  enthu- 
siasm from  the  administration  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  helping 
us  reach  these  conclusions.  Among 
those  bills  is  one  that  I  have  intro- 
duced, as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  And  to  which  my 
amendment  was  offered  and  accepted 
by  unanimous  agreement  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  it  is  not  here 
on  the  floor,  and  we  are  adjourning. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  is  not  on  the  floor 
and  can  only  be  considered  under 
unanimous  consent.  That  is  the  only 
Ible  way. 

.  FRANKLIN.  No  one  here  is  ob- 
jecting that  I  hear. 

Mr.  017NDERS0N.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  get  back  to  the  point  discussed 
earlier  about  timing.  The  fact  is.  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  technical  change  in  the  dairy 
bill  to  conform  the  farm  bill  with 
Oramm-Rudman.  There  is  no  debate 
among  any  Member,  anywhere,  as  to 
what  we  are  doing.  Even  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olin].  who 
opposes  the  farm  bill's  dairy  section. 


he  agrees  that  the  policy  change  is 
none.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a  policy 
change.  We  are  dealing  witl^iktechnl- 
cal  issue.  \n,^ 

Where  we  run  into  a  problem  is  that 
if  we  do  not  deal  with  this  issue  today 
before  Gramm-Rudman  goes  into 
effect  on  March  1,  In  order  to  deal 
with  it  next  week,  you  frftnkly  have  to 
repeal  a  part  of  Oramm-Rudman.  Now 
I  do  not  know  anybody  on  this  floor 
that  wants  to  repeal  Gramm-Rudman 
at  this  point  in  time,  That  is  totally  a 
different  issue  than  dealing  with  a 
technical  issue  as  we  have  today.  So 
the  question  really  becomes,  and  this 
is  where  it  gets  partisan,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  has  pulled  from  con- 
sideration today  tfie  bill,  the  technical 
bill  to  conform  the  farm  bill  with 
Gramm-Rudman.  If  they  do  not  allow 
that  bill  to  be  brought  and  considered 
and  passed  today  before  we  go  home, 
let  us  understand  who  is  going  to  be 
responsible  for  its  effects. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

D  1400 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  watching  this  debate  with  great 
interest,  because  having  spent  my  first 
year  here  in  the  House.  I  continue  to 
ask  myself:  "What's  going  on  around 
here?" 

There  are  a  few  things  that  are  pain- 
fully obvious.  First  of  all.  the  Calendar 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
controlled  by  the  Democratic  majori- 
ty. It  is  not  unusual  to  have  bills  on 
the  calendar  disappear  from  the  calen- 
dar. I,  myself,  experienced  that  earlier 
la«t  year,  and  discovered  after  a  week 
of  research  that  allegedly  a  staffer 
pulled  the  bill  off  the  calendar. 

Let  us  get  to  the  point  of  what  we 
are  talking  about  today.  It  is  very  clear 
that  when  this  bill  was  put  on  the  cal- 
endar, everybody  knew  about  the 
March  1  deadline;  that  it  was  Impor- 
tant to  deal  with  this  issue. 

It  was  pulled.  Now.  I  think  it  is  also 
clear  that  one  of  the  theories  going 
around  this  town  is  exactly  that  the 
Democratic  majority  would  like  to 
force  issues  into  sequestering,  have 
the  Nation  experience  the  pain  and 
put  the  blame  on  the  Republicans  and 
the  White  House. 

Whether  or  not  that  is  why  this  bill 
was  pulled,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  can 
tell  you  this:  That  is  what  It  looks  like, 
and  I  do  think  we  have  got  a  right  and 
an  obligation  to  raise  that  question, 
because  the  Nation's  business  must  be 
dealt  with,  and  I  for  one  do  not  under- 
stand why  last  week  we  had  one  vote, 
one  recorded  vote  In  the  entire  week; 
we  have  frittered  away  2  months  again 
already  this  year. 
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The  American  people  want  to  know, 
when  is  this  House  going  to  go  to  work 
and  deal  with  the  Nation's  business? 
Here  we  are  back  at  It  again,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  raising 
this  fight.  We  adjourn  all  too  fre- 
quently too  early  and  leave  the  busi- 
ness on  the  table. 

Mr.  HORTON.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  would  ask  for 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  the  minority  whip  tMr. 
Foley]. 

The  SUte  of  New  York  Is  very  much 
interested,  and  particularly  my  dis- 
trict, we  have  a  lot  of  dairy  farms. 
This  is  going  to  have  a  very  profoimd 
impact  if  we  do  not  act  today,  and  I  re- 
alize, if  I  could  have  the  attention  of 

the  gentleman  from  Washington 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  HORTON.  This  is  going  to  have 
a  very  profound  impact  on  the  State 
of  New  York  and  our  dairy  farming, 
our  dairy  industry. 

The  fact  that  the  price  support  is 
going  to  be  reduced,  as  I  understand  it. 
cannot  be  recouped.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant for  us  to  act.  Now.  regardless  of 
what  the  administration  might  have 
said  or  might  not  have  said,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  act  so  at  least  we 
can  indicate  to  our  dairy  farmers  what 
our  position  Is  with  regard  to  the 
impact  with  regard  to  the  reduction  in 
price  support. 

I  realize  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
charges  and  countercharges  with 
regard  to  partisanship.  Laying  that 
^  aside.  I  would  like  to  request  of  the 
gentleman:  Is  it  possible  that  the  lead- 
ership could  bring  this  bill  up  so  we 
can  have  a  chance  to  exercise  our  will? 
I  realize  there  are  a  lot  of  other  prob- 
lems that  we  might  be  facing,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  us  to  bring  the  bill  up. 

As  I  understand  it.  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Agrictil- 
ture;  they  acted  very  expeditiously  on 
this,  in  subcommittee  and  full  commit- 
tee, and  it  has  gone  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  it  is  ready  to  be 
brought  up  right  now.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  in 
this  House  to  have  that  legislation 
brought  before  us  so  we  could  literally 
discuss  it  on  the  floor  and  act  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

Would  the  gentleman  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  leadership  is  flexi- 
ble enough  to  bring  the  bill  up? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Folby]. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  question  is  in  part,  what  sort  of 
consideration  we  are  going  to  give  to 
legislation  of  this  kind.  We  have  some 
confusion  over  what  can  be  done  with 
respect  to  this  particular  provision,  as 


to  whether  or  not  some  tuition  taken 
next  week  could  be  retroactive. 

I  am  not  at  all  clear  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  not.  either. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  there  is  an  absolute  requirement 
that  it  be  done  this  afternoon  and 
signed  by  tomorrow  and  so  forth.  We 
have  no  assurance  that  the  other  body 
is  acting  or  will  act.  The  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  will  correct  me  If  I  am 
wrong,  but  I  have  also  seen  no  enthu- 
siasm in  my  conversations  with  the  ad- 
ministration about  this  legislation. 

They  have  not  requested  it;  they 
have  not  asked  us  to  undertake  it. 
Indeed,  in  almost  every  respect  the  ad- 
ministration's attitude  toward  alterna- 
tive plans  for  dealing  with  agricultural 
policies  has  been  cold,  to  put  it  mildly. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Well,  aside  from 
that,  it  would  seem  to  me 


Mr.     FOLEY.     Well,     aside     from 

that 

Mr.  HORTON.  WiU  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  regardless  of  the  position  of  my 
side,  at  least  those  who  are  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  have  indi- 
cated that  the  administration  is  not 
cold  to  it,  but  aside  from  that,  why 
couldn't  we  just  bring  the  bill  up?  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  CoELHo],  who  heads  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  other  members  on 
the  committee  who  have  brought  this 
bill  to  the  point  where  it  can  be 
brought  to  the  floor. 

On  behalf  of  the  dairy  farmers  of 
New  York  Stete.  I  implore  the  leader- 
ship to  let  us  debate  this  bill  and  at 
least  have  an  oportunity  to  pass  It  and 
send  It  over  to  the  Senate  and  then  let 
the  administration  and  those  of  us 
who  are  Interested  and  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  get  the  administration 
to  sign  It. 

Because  otherwise,  we  might  have 
lost  the  opportunity  if  we  don't  do  it 
today. 

Now  if  somebody  can  give  me  an  as- 
surance that  we  are  not  going  to  lose 
that  opportunity.  I  would  feel  much 
better  about  it.  but  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COELHO.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  brings  up  a 
good  question  about  whether  or  not  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing this  week.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  "No."  The  administration 
could  weU  decide  that  they  would 
delay  the  purchases;  we  could  delay 
them  for  a  couple  of  days— It  would 
not  hurt;  it  has  been  done  in  the  past, 
and  that  we  could  go  ahead  at  that 
point  and  Implement  a  bill  next 
Monday  or  Tuesday. 


The  second  problem  that  we  have  Is 
in  regards  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
will  not  take  up  a  bill  that  is  dairy- 
solo.  They  want  to  have  all  different 
types  of  provisions  in  the  bill.  We  do 
have  a  tremendous  amount  of  confu- 
sion, not  only  on  the  dairy  situation 
but  on  all  the  different  agriculture 
provisions  over  in  the  Senate  side. 

We  on  the  Dairy  Subcommittee  have 
been  asking  the  Senate  for  2  weeks  to 
get  something  moving  so  that  we  could 
act  on  it,  but  we  are  caught  in  this  sit- 
uation now  and  the  decision  of  the 
leadership  is  that  the  dairy  bill  could 
be  brought  up  next  week. 

I  would  suggest  that  what  we  should 
be  doing  is  trying  to  see  what  type  of 
action  we  can  get  out  of  the  Senate, 
and  it  the  Senate  does  act  this  week, 
to  see  if  we  cannot  bring  up  that  bill 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

We  are  currently  trying  to  meet  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  offi- 
cials. A  meeting  has  been  scheduled 
for  the  next  few  minutes  so  that  we 
can  discuss  this  with  them  to  get  their 
cooperation  so  that  the  Congress  can 
act  early  next  week. 

So  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
and  that  is  the  process. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  if  it 
might  not  be  possible  for  us  to  recess 
for  10  or  15  minutes  and  for  the  lead- 
ership to  meet  and  resolve  this  sched- 
uling difficulty  here. 

My  concern  is  over  the  anxiety  of  a 
lot  of  people  out  there  who  do  face 
some  very  critical  business  decisions 
related  to  March  1.  I  think  the  issue 
here  with  the  dairy  situation,  the  issue 
raised  in  the  bill  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  Is  very  critical  with 
March  1  being  a  very  key  date  here. 

I  think  that  maybe  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  spend  a  couple  of  hours 
here  this  afternoon  to  try  to  get  this 
resolved  in  order  to  relieve  some  anxi- 
ety that  exists  out  in  the  country.  It  is 
purely  a  suggestion. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton says  about  the  attitude  of  the 
White  House,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
quarrels  with  here;  but  we  are  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
there  is  a  very  broad,  bipartisan  con- 
sensus here  about  what  ought  to  be 
done;  we  agreed  almost  unanimously 
in  the  committee,  and  I  would  hope  we 
could  find  a  way  to  proceed  here  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  jKrroRDS]  would  yield,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  did  not 
bring  up  the  subject  of  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  until  it  was  suggested 
very  directly  by  two  Members  on  the 


other  side  who  are  usually  among  the 
most  bipartisan  and  fair-minded 
people  in  the  Congress,  that  there  was 
some  kind  of  a  plot  from  this  side  to 
embarrass  dairy  farmers  and  embar- 
rass Republicans.  This  is  a  suggestion 
I  reject  entirely,  and  have  said  that 
time  and  time  again. 

Beyond  that,  we  do  have  a  problem 
with  the  administration's  position;  and 
anyone,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri is  aware,  who  sat  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  knows  how  reluctant 
they  have  been  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

We  have  to  deal  in  some  way  with 
the  overall  question  of  whether  com- 
mittees are  going  to  be  allowed  to 
bring  to  the  floor  exceptions  that 
someone  might  suggest  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  legislation,  even  though 
those  are  savings  neutral. 

I  think  there  needs  to  be  some  con- 
sensus in  this  body  on  that  point,  be- 
cause we  have  Members  that  would 
like  to  consider  compensatory  educa- 
tion changes,  and  changes  In  other 
areas. 

It  was  in  the  bill,  which  I  voted  for, 
that  dairy  was  to  be  dealt  with  In  this 
way.  Everybody  recognizes  that,  I 
hope.  It  is  very  specific.  Anybody  who 
did  not  see  it  did  not  read  the  bill. 

Now,  there  is  a  question  of  whether 
we  ought  to— 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  will  take  my  time 
back  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman  bill  with  respect  to 
the  programs  that  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  very  less  than  specific.  It 
talks  about  contracts— there  are  no 
contracts  except  an  Instantaneous  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

It  talks  about  1-year  contracts.  The 
ruling  from  the  legal  beagles  was  that 
well,  an  instantaneous  contract  comes 
within  the  meaning  of  a  1-year  con- 
tract. There  is  some  language  in  there 
about  entitlement  programs,  but  it 
was  aimed  at,  and  everybody  agrees 
that  it  was  not  aimed  at  dairy,  and  I 
was  present  at  all  these  meetings— we 
had  a  meeting  with  Secretary  Brock 
present,  Mr.  Douc  from  the  Senate, 
myself,  and  others  who  were  present 
when  we  agreed  to  go  this  way;  this  is 
in  negotiation  on  the  farm  bill. 

Subsequent  to  that,  we  have  had  a 
meeting  with  the  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration being  present,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Department 
being  present,  members  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  being 
present,  the  majority  leader  of  the 
other  body,  myself,  and  others,  and  we 
•p«ed  again;  this  was  3  weeks  ago. 
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Now  I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  clarification  on 
this  Issue.  I  believe  the  gentleman  has 
a  document  he  would  like  to  read. 


Mr.  OUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  No.  1.  It  Is  seldom  I  dis- 
agree with  my  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  but  the  fact  is  that 
unless  we  pass  something  today  the 
Department  has  no  legal  option  except 
but  to  move  to  a  50-cent  reduction  in 
the  price  that  they  pay. 

Now,  I  especially  want  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  whip  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  to  hear  this  because 
while  we  have  been  discussing  this 
issue— would  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington please  listen? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  sorry.  I  apologize 
to  the  gentleman.  I  am  trying  to  be 
constructive  in  discussing  the  matter. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  No  problem;  I 
understand.  I  want  to  share  something 
with  the  gentleman  because  I  believe 
it  is  something  that  I  believe  can  help 
the  gentleman  because  while  we  have 
been  discussing  this  issue  here  this 
afternoon  our  leadership  staff  contact- 
ed the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  which  has  just  told  them  they 
have  no  objection  to  the  bill.  So  it  is 
not  the  White  House  that  is  causing 
the  problems  on  this  bill.  They  have 
said  they  have  no  objection  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  particular  bill.  It  is  not  our 
destiny  to  determine  what  the  other 
body  does.  We  are  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Now  I 
would  suggest  that  we  take  our  re- 
sponsibility, we  call  this  bill  up,  we 
pass  it.  we  get  it  over  to  the  other 
body  and  get  them  to  pass  it,  Based  on 
the  OMB  position  of  5  minutes  ago  we 
should  get  It  down  to  the  White 
House,  get  this  issue  signed  today 
before  we  go  home. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  It  is  clear  now  that 
no  one  wants  to  Injure  the  dairy 
people.  Lord  knows  they  have  suffered 
enough.  But  we  have  to  look  at  a  prob- 
lem here  and  this  Is  Just  the  beginning 
of  it,  Just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Qramm-Rudman  requires  across-the- 
board,  mindless,  bloodless  cuts  that 
ignore  certain  important  vagaries,  cer- 
tain priorities  and  options  which  this 
Congress  has  historically  dealt  with  in 
order  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
public.  We  are  seeing  the  tip  of  a  very, 
very  large  iceberg  here  today.  Now,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  State 
would  give  me  his  attention  for  Just  a 
moment,  if  we  are  going  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  to  recess 
or  if  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
State  is  going  to  try  to  work  out  some- 
thing on  this  bill  then  I  think  every- 
one in  this  body  has  a  stake  in  it.  I 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  If  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
ciUture  Is  not  going  to  take  across-the- 


board  4.3  percent  cuts  In  everything 
and  I  do  not  think  they  should. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Now,  wait  a 
minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  understand.  The 
gentleman  is  spreading  it  aroimd,  he  Is 
building  it  in,  he  is  replacing  It,  I  un- 
derstand that. 

But  my  point  is  if  you  are  going  to 
be  able  to  do  that  then  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  to  develop  a  process  by  which 
every  committee  has  that  right.  Every 
committee  should  be  able  to  come  out 
here  with  a  bill  that  says  notwith- 
standing the  March  1  sequester  date, 
and  we  will  all  take  our  4.3  percent  but 
we  will  except  the  natural  vagaries  of 
Government  and  we  will  prioritise  and 
we  will  pick  and  choose  the  way  we  are 
supposed  to.  So  I  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  State  and  the  other 
leadership  that  if  you  are  going  to 
allow  this  bill  to  come  forward  many 
of  us  want  assurances  that  bills  that 
we  are  interested  In  in  our  committees 
be  allowed  to  come  forward  despite 
the  March  1  sequester. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this  question. , 

I  understand  his  feelings,  I  under- 
stand his  compassion.  I  have  worked 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

But  I  think  if  you  understand  first 
of  all  we  are  not  trying  to  get  out  from 
under  it.  we  are  trying  to  implement 
an  agreement  that  was  made,  that  is  a 
vast  difference.  Second,  the  most  im- 
portant point  is  if  you  go  one  way  the 
dairy  farmers  are  going  to  lose  $300 
million  which  is  going  to  be  irretriev- 
able. It  is  gone,  gone,  no  way  to  get  it 
back.  Every  other  program  which  may 
have  a  complaint  or  whatever,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  sustains  the  lower 
couri,  we  do  not  pass  a  sequestration 
order,  or  in  that  order  those  modifica- 
tions can  be  made,  money  can  be  re- 
turned. But  we  have  $300  million  that 
will  be  lost  forever  to  these  hard- 
pressed  dairy  farmers  who  right  now— 
we  could  get  into  a  debate  on  the  point 
of  how  they  are  going  down  and  with  a 
well-designed  dairy  program  we  hope 
to  have  a  kind  of  program  which  wUl 
not  create  undue  hardships,  undue  dis- 
ruptions. But  this  will  do  It.  This  Is  a 
big  difference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  understand.  If  I 
may.  I  understand  that  and  I  am  sup- 
portive of  that.  Likewise  4.3  percent 
out  there  at  Gallaudet  College,  and 
for  these  little  colleges  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf,  means  that  we  are  going 
to  Jose  people  that  we  will  never  be 
able  to  get  back  again.  And  simply  by 
not  giving  them  the  4.3  cut  but  rather 
spreading  It  over  the  other  vast  'ex- 
penditures on  education  we  can  pro- 
tect some  of  the  handicapped,  blind, 
and  disabled  Just  as  we  can  protect 
dairy  fanners  who  are  in  trouble.  So  If 
you  are  going  to  do  it  for  dairy  farm- 
ers you  ought  to  do  It  for  Oallaudet 
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and  some  of  the  others,  that  is  what  I 
am  saying. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  wonder  if  we  can  for  a 
moment  go  on  to  other  business  that 
is  pending  on  the  floor  in  an  effort  for 
some  of  us  to  consiilt.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  schedule  is  going  to 
be  rearranged  but  it  might  be  possible 
to  haVe  some  uixanimous-consent  re- 
quest or  some  other  thing  that  would 
allow  the  possibUity  of  the  consider- 
ation of  this  matter  next  week  without 
prejudice.  If  the  gentleman  is  interest- 
ed in  doing  that  then  I  think  we  could 
move  on  to  other  matters  and  come 
back  to  this  later. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Let  me  yield  just 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan.   

Mr,  SCHUETTE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

xnajMoT  yielding. 

li^  comments:  I  suppose  these  tech- 
nical   amendments    and    changes    in 
dairy  program  but,  triggered  by  a  com- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Franklin]  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant also  for  this  House  to  remember 
that  the  clock  is  miming  on  signup  for 
programs.  There  are  bills  out  there 
with  nonprogram  acres,   for  dryable 
beans  and  vegetables.  We  in  this  body 
should  consider  other  important  legis- 
lation so  the  clock  is  not  running  on 
producers  in  agriculture,  so  vitally  im- 
portant. I  think  it  is  important  this 
House  remember  this  piece  of  business 
and  in  addition  to  the  very  important, 
all  important  issue  of  dairy.  Other  im- 
portant producers  are  making  business 
decisions.  There  are  difficult  times  out 
there  right  now.  Let  us  not  impact 
producers  even  more  so  in  these  very 
desperate  times. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Let  me  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  if  I 
understand  what  he  wants  to  do.  It  is 
my  understanding  he  would  like  to 
delay  at  this  time  so  that  we  can  try  to 
work  out  some  sort  of  delay  in  the  im- 
plementation of  these  purchases  what- 
ever for  a  period  of  time  for  us  to  do 
this  In  an  orderly  way  with  respect  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  that  can  be  done  I 
am  willing  to  explore  it  in  a  construe- 
tiiv6  sense* 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  appreciate 

that. 

I  would  also  hope  that  all  Members 
would  repress  the  desire,  perhaps,  of 
trying  to  adjourn  or  do  other  such 
things  as  might  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  work  out  that  arrangement.  That 
does  concern  me. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  offering  this  in 
good  faith  to  the  gentleman  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  motion 
to  adjourn  unless  we  have  another  op- 
portunity to  make  a  discussion. 
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Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  briefly  to  other 
Members  and  then  I  am  going  to  with- 
draw my  objection  to  Mr.  Fish's  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

On  the  point  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  that  sounded  eminent- 
ly reasonable  as  the  gentleman  ex- 
plained it  out  here,  the  only  problem 
is  that  when  we  had  that  Issue  on  the 
floor  the  other  day  in  an  amendment 
offered  on  the  floor  on  whether  or  not 
we  ought  to  have  the  committee  act 
Independently  on  all  of  these  various 
issues  rather  than  taking  the  across- 
the-board  sequester,  the  Democratic 
Party  voted  overwhelmingly  almost  to 
a  man  to  not  do  that  process,  while 
the  Republicans  voted  to  have  that 
kind  of  an  option. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  also  say 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Regu- 
lar order  is  demanded. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  the  gentleman  cut- 
ting me  off?  Is  the  gentleman  cutting 
me  off? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  wlU  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  am  making  an  effort  to  resolve 
a  problem  that  the  gentlemen  here  are 
presenting.  The  time  for  doing  this  Is 
limited.  The  gentleman  can  make 
whatever  political  points  he  wants  to 
make  I  am  sure  at  another  time.  We 
are  trying  to  work  constructively  to 
solve  this  problem.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  reservation  on  a  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  remove 
his  name  from  a  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  surprises  me  that 
the  regular  order  is  all  of  a  sudden 
very  interesting  to  the  gentleman 
when  he  has  a  point  being  made 
against  him. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  will  reclaim  my 
time.  I  believe  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  PisHl? 
There  was  no  objection.        - 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 
DAY 


Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  371) 
to  designate  March  16.  1986,  as  "Free- 
dom of  Information  Day, "  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ne\^  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
object,  but  I  simply  would  like  to 
Inform  the  House  that  the  minority 
has  no  objection  to  the  legislation  now 
being  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  [Mr.  Wirth],  the 
chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 371. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port on  both  sides  of  so  many  people 
for  this  joint  resolution  which  com- 
memorates James  Madison's  birthday 
as  "Freedom  of  Information  Day." 

All  of  us  I  believe  recognize  that 
there  are  three  fundamental  docu- 
ments In  American  history:  The  Con- 
stitution, Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  the  Federalist  Papers,  the 
Federalist  Papers  having  been  pre- 
dominantly written  by  James  Madison; 
that  assures  the  BUI  of  Rights,  pre- 
dominantly again  in  the  Federalist 
Papers,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  first  amendment. 

This  resolution  was  put  together  by 
the  first  amendment  caucus  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors hoping  that  we  would,  with  them, 
celebrate  the  Constitution  when  It 
comes  around  for  Its  bicentennial.  And 
in  that  also  recognize  James  Madison 
and  Jame^s  Madison's  birthday  as  First 
Amendment  Day.  So  I  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  my  colleagues  on  this  and 
their  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution  371, 
authorizes  the  President  to  proclaim  March 
16,  1986,  as  national  Freedom  of  Information 
[)ay. 

This  day  marks  the  anniversary  of  James 
Madison's  birthday  Mr.  Madison,  our  fourth 
President  and  father  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is 
the  Amencan  most  responsible  for  many  of 
the  constitutional  freedoms  we  enjoy  today,  in 
particular  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press. 

What  Mr.  Madison  understood,  and  what  we 
often  take  for  granted,  is  the  importance  of 
free  speech,  free  press,  and  the  value  of  infor- 
mation in  a  democratic  society.  He  envisioned 
a  society  in  which  the  American  people  could 
be  tnjthfully  informed  about  their  Government, 
thus  able  to  enjoy  what  he  called  a  peculiar 
freedom  to  scnjtinize  the  bureauaacy.  He  be- 
lieved that  through  encouragement  of  interac- 
tion of  the  press  and  people,  the  Government 
would  become  more  responsive  to  the  people. 
His  idea  was  considered  radical  in  his  day. 
Today,   however,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  not 
being  afforded  these  freedoms  in  our  society. 
Yet,  t)ecause   many  Americans  have  never 
known  any  other  way  of  life,  they  do  not  rec- 
ognize how  important  the  freedom  of  informa- 
tion is  to  the  presentation  of  their  other  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  the  Constitutk>n. 

A   national   Freedom   of   Information   Day 
would  serve  as  a  remir>der  to  the  American 


people  and  the  rest  of  the  wodd  the  vital  role 
these  libertiM  have  played  in  shaping  this 
country. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  press  mean  more 
than  just  being  able  to  express  one's 
thoughts.  They  are  catalysts  that  spark  a  flow 
of  informatkxi.  This  is  the  most  fundan>ental 
right  of  an  American— the  right  to  a  free  and 
robust  marketplace  of  diverse  and  antagonis- 
tic ideas. 

My  resolution  would  establish  a  natkjnal 
Freedom  of  Informatkjn  Day  to  honor  both  the 
man  James  Madison,  and  the  principles  for 
which  f>e  stood.  I  urge  you  to  support  this  res- 
olutton. 

H.J.  Rn.  371 

Whereas  a  fundamental  principle  of  our 
Oovemment  Is  that  a  well-informed  citizen- 
ry can  reach  the  Important  decisions  that 
determine  the  present  and  future  of  the 
Nation; 

Whereas  the  freedoms  we  cherish  as 
Americans  are  fostered  by  free  access  to  in- 
formation; 

Whereas  many  Americans,  because  they 
have  never  known  any  other  way  of  life, 
take  for  granted  the  guarantee  of  free 
access  to  Information  that  derives  from  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  the  guarantee  of  free  access  to 
information  should  be  emphasized  and  cele- 
brated annually;  and 

Whereas  March  16  Is  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  James  Madison,  one  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  who  recognized  and  sup- 
ported the  need  to  guarantee  individual 
righU  through  the  Bill  of  RlghU:  Now, 
therefore,  he  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  March  16, 
1986.  Is  designated  as  "Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Day ",  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MUSIC  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS  MONTH 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  345) 
to  designate  March  1986  as  "Music  in 
Our  Schools  Month."  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  I  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Akaka]  the  chief  sponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  34S. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  345  to  desig- 
nate March  1986  as  "Music  in  Our 
Schools  Month." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  Chair- 
man Garcia  and  his  committee  for 
supporting  and  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  Music  Educators  National  Confer- 
ence and  Its  president,  Paul  Lehman, 
for  their  advice  and  support  for  this 
resolution. 

This  resolution  Is  Important  to  our 
Nation.  Music  education  in  our  Nation 
is  an  enterprise  of  enormous  scope. 
Music  is  taught  to  over  13  million 
young  people  by  music  specialists  and 
to  untold  millions  more  by  classroom 
teachers.  Because  music  was  the  first 
of  the  arts  to  be  taught  regularly  in 
the  schools,  music  education  symbol- 
izes the  Importance^f  the  arts  in  edu- 
cation. It  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
manifestations  of  our  cultural  herit- 
age that  should  be  transmitted  to  suc- 
ceeding generations  In  every  comer  of 
our  universe.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  and  my  221  cosponsors  In  sup- 
port of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  345 

Whereas  the  music  programs  in  our  Na- 
tion's schools  fundamentally  Influence  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans  who  partici- 
pate In  these  programs; 

Whereas  music  Is  a  powerful  aesthetic 
force  that  exalte  the  human  spirit,  trans- 
forms human  experience,  and  enhances  the 
quality  of  life; 

Whereas  music  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
manifestations  of  our  cultural  heritage  that 
should  be  transmitted  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions; 

Whereas  music  embodies  one  of  the  major 
symbolic  systems  that  make  mankind 
uniquely  human; 

Whereas  music  provides  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment and  an  outlet  for  creativity  and  self- 
expression  for  all  Americans; 

Whereas  music  directly  affecte  the  Inner- 
most feelings  and  responses  of  every  child 

and  plays  an  essential  role  in  the  education 

of  this  Nation's  children; 
Whereas  the  study  of  music  uniquely  "^n- 

tributes  to  the  intellectual,  emotional,  cOid 

physical  development  of  young  people; 


Whereas  music  provides  a  useful  meaiu 
for  learning  about  other  cultures,  both 
within  the  United  States  and  abroad; 

Whereas  the  study  of  music  and  the  other 
arts  enhances  student  morale  and  Improves 
the  quality  of  the  school  environment; 

Whereas  national  recognition  and  support 
will  assist  music  educators  In  enriching  the 
lives  of  all  Americans,  regardless  of  bacii- 
ground,  age.  or  musical  talent;  and 

Whereas  the  observation  of  "Music  In  Our 
Schools  Month "  will  provide  a  special  op- 
portunity for  Americans  to  learn  about  and 
support  the  music  progranu  In  our  Nation's 
schools:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  March  1986,  Is 
designated  as  "Music  In  Our  Schools 
Month,"  and  all  Federal,  SUte.  and  local 
government  agencies  and  programs,  and  all 
citizens,  are  called  upon  to  show  their  sup- 
port for  music  In  the  schools  of  America. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  TRIO  DAY 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thkt  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  278)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  February  28,  1986, 
should  be  designated  'National  TRIO 
Day"  and  that  the  achievements  of 
the  TRIO  programs  should  be  recog- 
nized, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

G  1435 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tions to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Oilman], 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  rise  In 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  278,  proclaiming  February 
28,  1986.  as  "National  TRIO  Day."  As 
a  cosponsor  of  this  measure,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  my  friend  and  colleague 
[Mr.  PoRDl  ■  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes] 
for  Introducing  this  legislation,  provid- 
ing for  appropriate  recognition  of  the 
enormous  contribution  that  the  TRIO 
programs  have  made  to  Improving 
educational  opportunity  in  this 
Nation. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  is  espe- 
cially timely  as  Congress  and  the 
Nation  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  ef  • 
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fects  of  the  Oramm-Rudman  balanced 
budget  legislation.  The  TRIO  pro- 
grams, which  are  fonnally  called  the 
Special  Programs  for  Students  from 
Disadvantaged  Backgrounds,  are  au- 
thorized under  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  They  serve  as  a  vital  part 
of  the  Federal  strategy  to  assure  equal 
educational  opportunity  in  postsec- 
ondary  education. 

It  Is  presently  estimated  that  over 
38,400  students  will  be  eliminated 
from  the  TRIO  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  and  that  an  additional  123.400 
students  will  be  dropped  in  fiscal  year 
1987  if  Congress  does  not  act  and  the 
Gramm-Rudman  sequestration  order 
becomes  effective.  While  everyone  of 
us  must  look  for  ways  to  cut  the  fat 
from  even  our  most  popular  Federal 
progruns,  I  contend  that  our  educa- 
tion programs,  programs  which  allow 
our  most  disadvantaged  citizens  to 
compete  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  more  fortunate  students,  must 
be  afforded  special  attention.  Continu- 
ing our  strong  support  for  education, 
both  at  the  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary  levels.  Js  clearly,  one  of  the  most 
cost-effective  policies  that  this  Con- 
gress can  engage  in.  Adoption  of  this 
resolution  is  a  strong  message  from 
those  of  us  who  support  a  strong  Fed- 
eral role  in  education,  that  the  fight 
has  not  yet  begun. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  legislation  late  last  session, 
and  the  subsequent  presentation  of 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1987  budget 
proposal.  I  have  been  visited  by  repre- 
sentatives from  all  segments  of  the 
education  community— school  teach- 
ers, university  and  college  presidents, 
tnistees.  teachers  and  students— all  of 
whom  are  deeply  and  rightfully  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  education 
in  America.  By  observing  National 
TRIO  Day,  we  will  draw  attention  to 
the  erosion  of  our  postsecondary  edu- 
cation programs,  and  the  tremendous 
risk  that  we  as  a  nation  place  our- 
selves in  should  we  perpetrate  a 
system  of  education  available  only  to 
those  who  can  afford  it. 

The  1,280  programs  presently 
fxmded  under  TRIO  operate  in  over 
800  colleges  and  universities  and  over 
800  community  agencies.  Currently 
more  than  460,000  disadvantaged 
youth  and  adults  receive  counseling, 
basic  skills  instruction,  tutoring,  and 
Information  about  college  admissions 
and  financial  aid  from  these  projects. 
Two  thirds  of  the  students  served  by 
TRIO  come  from  families  whose 
income  is  below  150  percent  of  the 
poverty  level  and  where  neither 
parent  has  graduated  from  college. 

Accordingly  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
offer  their  support  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  278.  designating  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1986,  as  National  TRIO  Day. 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yorlc  [Mr.  Gahcia). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  would  Just  like  to 
take  1  minute.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  give  us  the  opportunity  to  under- 
stand what  the  TRIO  programs  are  all 
about. 

There  are  approximately  1,280 
TRIO  programs  throughout  the  coun- 
try. They  are  educational  opportunity 
centers,  special  services.  Talent 
Search.  Upward  Bound,  and  there  are 
presently  over  460.000  disadvantaged 
young  people  who  are  presently  en- 
rolled in  these  programs. 

The  TRIO  programs  are  targeted  to 
those  students  whose  family  Incomes 
fall  below  150  percent  of  poverty  and 
whose  parents  did  not  graduate  from 
college. 

Forty-one  percent  of  TRIO'S  stu- 
dents are  black,  35  percent  are  white, 
17  percent  are  Hispanic,  4  percent  are 
American  Indian,  and  3  percent  are 

Whereas  the  TRIO  programs  are  an 
important  retention  mechanism  for 
the  physcially  handicapped  students 
in  higher  education  as  well,  because 
they  currently  serve  over  14,000  dis- 
abled students. 

So  TRIO  programs  have  a  record  of 
success,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  providing  stu- 
dents information  about  college,  moti- 
vating them  to  attend  college  and  ena- 
bling them  to  succeed  in  college. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  every- 
body to  know  that  the  TRIO  programs 
in  the  past  two  decades  have  produced 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  educational 
success  stories,  Including  two  Rhodes 
scholars  and  the  first  Hispanic  astro- 
naut. Whereas,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, this  program  has  been  essen- 
tial and  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Utah  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  House  is  today  adopting 
House  Concun'ent  Resolution  278,  designating 
Fetofuary  28  as  National  TRIO  Day.  I  am  very 
heartened  by  the  fact  that  more  than  218 
Members  of  this  body  have  cosponsofed  this 
resolution.  I  also  want  to  extend  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Congressmen  Conte  and  Stokes  for 
joining  me  as  onglnal  cosponsors  of  ttiis  reso- 
lution and  to  Ckjngressman  Garcia  for  han- 
dling It  on  tfie  floor. 

Ttie  TRIO  programs,  which  are  fomwlly 
called  ttie  Special  Programs  for  Students  from 
Disadvantaged  Backgrounds,  are  auttxxized 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  They 
serve  as  a  vital  part  of  the  Federal  strategy  to 
assure  equal  educational  opportunity  in  post- 
secorxlary  education. 

The  1.280  presently  funded  TRIO  programs 
operate  in  over  800  colleges  and  universities 
and  over  80  community  agencies.  Currentty, 
more  than  460,000  disadvantaged  youth  and 
adults  receive  counseling,  baste  skills  instruc- 
tions, tutoring,  arxj  Infofmation  about  college 
admissions  and  financial  akj  from  these 
projects.  T¥«>-third8  of  the  students  served  by 


TRIO  come  from  families  whose  income  is 
below  150  percent  of  the  poverty  level,  and 
where  neither  parent  has  graduated  from  coJ- 

Iaqa 

National  TRIO  Day  is  designed  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  National  importance  of  federally 
supported  initiatives  to  assure  equal  educa- 
tkjnal  opportunity.  TRIO  and  the  other  Federal 
student  aid  programs  authorized  under  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  offer  a  realistic 
profT>ise  of  upward  mobility,  both  to  individuals 
and  families  as  well  as  developing  the  talents 
of  all  our  citizens  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation. 
Moreover,  these  programs  have  a  proven 
record  of  success.  For  exampie,  Upward 
Bound  graduates  are  more  ttian  four  times  as 
likely  to  graduate  from  college  compared  to 
similar  students  who  dkj  not  have  the  benefit 
of  these  services.  Special  Servk»s  students 
wfio  receive  counseling,  tutoring  and  basic 
skills  instruction  are  nrHsre  than  twkie  as  likely 
to  remain  in  school  as  similar  students  who  do 
not  participate  in  the  program  And,  rrwre  than 
20  percent  of  black  and  Hispanic  freshmen 
wfTo  enter  college  receive  information  and  as- 
sistance in  applying  for  one  of  tfie  TRIO  pro- 
grams. 

National  TRIO  Day  also  aims  at  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  serious  erosion  of  these  pro- 
grams that  will  result  from  the  automatic  cuts 
under  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  legislatksn, 
absent  other  actions  by  Congress.  It  is  pres- 
ently estimated  that  over  38,400  students 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1966  and  that  an  additional 
123,400  students  could  be  dropped  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  if  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  se- 
questratkjn  order  becomes  effective.  Coupled 
with  substantial  cuts  in  student  financial  aid, 
this  can  only  exacerbate  present  trends  of  de- 
clining enrollments  of  poor  and  minority  stu- 
dents in  postsecondary  education. 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  28  has 
been  declared  National  TRIO  Day.  The  TRIO 
programs,  which  include  Upward  Bound, 
Talent  Search.  Special  Services,  and  Educa- 
tion Opportunities  Centers,  kJentify  students 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  and  help 
them  enter  or  continue  in  postsecondary  edu- 
cation programs.  These  programs  serve  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  Federal  strategy  to  assure 
equal  educational  opportunity  in  postsecond- 
ary education. 

Natwnal  TRIO  Day  affords  us  the  chance  to 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  equal  educational 
access  and  opportunity  and  to  recognize  the 
special  contributions  made  by  the  TRIO  pro- 
grams. TRIO  is  one  of  the  rare  Federal  pro- 
grams that  works  to  the  benefit  of  all.  In  my 
State  of  South  Carolina,  we  have  learned  ttiat, 
wit^  the  benefit  of  TRIO,  the  nontraditk>nal 
student  can  and  will  succeed.  A  high  percent- 
age of  disadvantaged  students  enrolled  in  the 
TRIO  programs  have  returr>ed  to  our  State  to 
make  important  contributk>ns  through  their 
professions  and  tfwough  community  service. 

The  1,280  presently  funded  TRIO  programs 
operate  in  over  800  colleges  and  universities 
and  over  80  communities.  During  the  20  years 
that  the  TRIO  programs  have  been  in  effect  in 
South  Carolina,  over  20.000  disadvantaged 
k>w  income,  first  generation  college  students 
have  been  able  to  achieve  a  higher  education. 
Currently,  more  than  460,000  disadvantaged 


youth  and  adults  receive  counseling,  basic 
skills  Instruction,  tutoring,  ar)d  information 
about  college  admissions  and  financial  akl 
from  these  projects.  Two-thirds  of  the  stu- 
dents served  by  TRIO  con>e  from  families 
whose  incon>e  is  below  150  percent  of  the 
poverty  level,  arKJ  where  neither  parent  has 
graduated  from  college. 

In  districts  such  as  my  own  these  are  es- 
sential programs  that  motivate  and  assist  stu- 
dents with  little  financial  or  familial  support  to 
continue  their  educatk)n.  With  the  help  of  the 
TRIO  programs  thousands  of  disadvantaged 
youths  are  able  to  break  a  frustrating  cycle  of 
proverty,  dependence  through  a  higher  educa- 
tion arid  make  important  economic,  social, 
and  political  contributions. 

TRIO  programs  have  a  proven  record  of 
success.  For  example.  Upward  Bound  gradu- 
ates are  nnore  than  four  times  as  likely  to 
graduate  from  college  compared  to  similar 
students  wtio  dkl  not  have  the  benefit  of 
these  servk:es.  Special  Services  students  who 
receive  counseling,  tutoring  and  basic  skills  in- 
struction are  more  than  twk:e  as  likely  to 
remain  in  school  as  similar  students  wfx)  do 
not  participate  in  the  program.  And  more  ttian 
20  percent  of  minority  freshmen  who  enter 
college  receive  information  and  assistance  in 
applying  for  one  of  the  TRIO  programs. 

A  strong  education  system  is  a  basic  right 
and  national  imperative.  We  are  now  in  an  in- 
formatkjn  age  that  leaves  those  without  infor- 
mation access  and  understanuing  isolated  and 
impoverished.  Our  Nation's  prosperity,  produc- 
tivity, and  security  are  irrevocably  linked  to  our 
ability  to  provide  quality,  extensive  higher  edu- 
cation. Unfortunately,  the  effect  of  the  admin- 
istration s  budget  proposal  and  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  legislation  on  higher  educa- 
tk>n  will  be  severely  detrimental  to  our  hard- 
won  educational  system. 

It  is  presently  estimated  that  over  38,400 
students  would  be  eliminated  from  the  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1986  and  that  an  addition- 
al 123.400  students  would  be  dropped  in 
fiscal  year  1987  if  the  Gramnf»-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  sequestration  order  becomes  effective. 
Coupled  with  substantial  cuts  in  financial  akJ, 
this  can  only  exacert)ate  present  trends  of  de- 
clining enrollments  of  poor  and  minority  stu- 
dents in  postsecondary  education. 

I  appeal  to  you  today  to  consider  the  impor- 
tance of  higher  education  to  America's  future 
and  support  our  TRIO  programs.  Our  best  in- 
vestment In  and  for  our  Natk>n's  future  is  a 
strong,  viable  educatxjn  system.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  make  this  investment  and  I 
believe  the  TRIO  programs  are  a  great  place 
to  start. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  278 

Whereas  the  Special  Programs  for  Stu- 
dents from  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds, 
commonly  known  as  the  TRIO  programs, 
are  integral  to  the  Federal  strategy  aimed  at 
advancing  equal  opportunity  in  postsecond- 
ary education; 


Whereas  the  1.280  TRIO  programs— Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Centers,  Special  Serv- 
ices. Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound,  and 
TRIO  Staff  Training— presently  provide 
over  460,00  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults 
the  upward  mobility  afforded  by  higher 
education; 

Whereas  TRIO  programs  are  targeted 
upon  students  whose  family  Incomes  (all 
t>elow  150  percent  of  poverty  and  whose  par- 
ents did  not  graduate  from  college; 

Whereas  41  percent  of  TRIO  students  are 
black,  35  percent  are  white,  17  percent  are 
Hispanic,  4  percent  are  American  Indian, 
and  3  percent  are  Asian: 

Whereas  the  TRIO  programs  are  an  im- 
portant retention  mechanism  for  physically 
handicapped  students  in  higher  education, 
currently  serving  over  14,000  disabled  stu- 
dents: 

Whereas  TRIO  progranu  have  a  record  of 
success  In  providing  students  information 
about  college,  motivating  them  to  attend 
college,  and  enabling  them  to  succeed  in  col- 
lege; 

Whereas  the  TRIO  programs  In  the  last 
two  decades  have  produced  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  educational  success  stories,  In- 
cluding two  Rhodes  Scholars  and  the  first 
Hispanic  astronaut; 

Whereas,  al»ent  action  by  the  Congress, 
the  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  legislation 
will  eliminate  38.500  students  from  the 
TRIO  programs  In  fiscal  year  1986.  and  an 
additional  123,400  students  In  fiscal  year 
1987;  and 

Whereas,  absent  action  by  the  Congress, 
over  300  colleges  and  universities  will  lose 
TRIO  programs  as  a  result  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  legislation  by  fiscal  year 
1987:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/,  That  February  28, 
1986,  be  declared  "National  TRIO  Day",  a 
day  on  which  the  Nation  Is  asked  to  turn  Its 
attention  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
young  people  and  adults  aspiring  to  Improve 
their  lives,  to  the  Investment  necessary  If 
they  are  to  become  contributing  citizens  of 
this  country,  and  to  the  talent  which  will  be 
wasted  If  that  Investment  Is  not  made. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  various  resolutions  Just 
considered  and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  Chair  is  now  going  to  call  for 
special  orders  with  the  imderstanding 
that  there  might  be  further  legislative 
business. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION REQUIRING  UNIFORM 
MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR 
LITE  AND  LEAN  PRODUCTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Coopdi] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPEFf.'  Mr.  SpMker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  to  bring  some  sanity  and 
regularity  into  one  of  the  fastest  growing  sec- 
tors of  tt>e  retail  food  industry.  I  am  speaking 
of  that  sector  of  the  market  which  are  pack- 
aged as  "lite"  or  "lean"  products.  The  growth 
of  these  products  has  been  nothing  short  of  a 
present  day  phenonf>enon. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  part  of  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  thinking  of  Americans 
about  their  diet.  In  ever  Increasing  numbers, 
Americans  are  learning  the  nature  of  ttie  link 
t>etween  proper  diet  and  good  health.  This 
new  awareness  is  causing  millkins  of  us  to  cut 
back  on  the  intake  of  such  things  as  fat.  cho- 
lesterol, and  sodium,  to  name  a  tew. 

This  char>ge  in  eating  habits  has,  in  turn, 
sent  Shockwaves  throughout  the  food  indus- 
try. Whole  lines  of  products  have  either  disap- 
peared or  undergone  majof  reformulation.  Par- 
haps  even  more  impressive  has  been  the  irv 
troduction  of  entirely  new  products  especmlly 
tailored  to  meet  our  changed  habits. 

Amor>g  ttie  most  popular  of  these  new  prod- 
ucts have  been  those  labeled  as  "lite"  [light] 
or  "lean."  The  market  for  these  products  has 
exploded  overnight.  It  is,  by  most  accounts, 
the  single  fastest  growing  sector  of  the  retail 
food  market  It  already  registers  in  the  billk>ns 
of  dollars. 

This  rapid  growth  has  not  occurred  by  acci- 
dent. Retailers  have  spent  millk>ns  of  dollars 
on  advertising  to  convince  people  to  think 
"lite"  and  "lean"  when  they  think  of  n&trition. 
They  have  reaped  a  huge  return  on  thair  in- 
vestment 

There  are  a  wide  array  of  products,  which 
are  called  "lite."  There  is  lite  salad  dressing, 
lite  syrup,  like  catsup,  and.  of  course,  the 
famous  lite  beer.  There  is  now  even  lite  fruit 
and  lite  french  fries  of  all  things. 

There  has  been  a  similar  expk>sk>n  of  meat 
products  marketed  as  "lean."  There  is  lean 
beef  and  pork.  There  are  lean  hot  dogs  and 
lean  bacon.  And.  how  could  one  omit  the 
famous  sizzlean. 

There  has  even  been  tt>e  introductksn  of  a 
whole  line  of  prepackaged  dinners  which  are 
marketed  as  "lean  cuisine"  and  similar  catchy 
names. 

Many  of  these  new  products  are  highly  de- 
sirable and  deliver  what  they  promise.  Howev- 
er, far  too  many  either  fail  to  deliver  wtiat  they 
promise  or  deliberately  make  confusing 
claims. 

The  result  is  that  consumers  are  not  getting 
what  they  think  they  are  paying  for.  All  too 
often,  they  are  paying  for  significant  cakxie 
and  fat  reductkxis,  but  receiving  only  minimal 
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reductions  at  best.  In  sofne  instances,  con- 
sumers are  actually  receiving  none  of  the  ca- 
kxic  and  fat  reductions  fof  which  they  are 
paying. 

Examples  of  the  confusion  and  false  claims 
are  Illustrative.  Some  lite  products  use  irwon- 
sistent  standards  of  comparison  in  making 
claims.  Some  make  several  claims  at  once. 
Some  make  no  claim  at  all.  while  capitalizing 
on  an  industry-created  perception  of  catorie  or 
fat  reduction. 

Equally  confusing  and  bothersome  Is  the 
current  practkre  of  allowing  different,  and  even 
jfKonsistent,  claims  to  describe  the  same 
products.  For  example,  "lean",  "light"  and 
"extra  lean"  may  presently  be  used  to  de- 
scribe the  exact  same  meat  product.  It  takes 
more  than  a  little  sophistry  to  divine  how  the 
same  sirce  of  meat  can  at  once  be  both 
"lean"  and  "extra  lean."  At  the  very  least,  rel- 
ative and  absolute  terms  shoukj  not  be  used 
interchangeably. 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  of  all,  are  the  lax 
fat  standards  currently  alkjwed  for  lean  meat 
products.  Most  so-called  lean  meat  products 
have  only  modest  reductions.  As  a  result,  they 
still  contain  unhealthy  levels  of  fat.  Even  the 
meat  industry  trade  association  (The  American 
Meat  Institute)  admits  that  more  stringent 
standards  are  needed.  Lean  meat  products 
should  be  genuinely  lean  in  fat  content,  not 
just  in  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  claim  that  the  regula- 
tors have  taken  no  action.  They  have  done 
quite  a  bit.  The  FDA  has  required  that  some 
We  products  claiming  calorie  or  sodium  reduc- 
tk>ns,  meet  significant  standards.  The  USDA 
has  moved  to  Impose  minimum  requirements 
for  tfie  use  of  the  terms  "lean"  and  "light." 
And,  the  Bureau  of  Ateohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  (BATR  has  made  nutritional  labeling 
mandatory  for  all  lite  beers. 

The  problem  is  that  the  job  has  only  been 
partially  done.  More,  much  more,  must  be 
done.  The  wide  array  of  comparative  claims 
nearly  defies  comprehension.  The  consumer 
has  a  right  to  some  basic  rules  of  thumb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  my  bill— The  Lite 
Food  Ubeling  Act— fills  a  big  void.  It  woukJ 
impose  uniform  standards  for  the  use  of  tenns 
like  "lite"  and  "lean"  or  other  comparative 
terms.  I  do  not  pull  numbers  from  a  hat.  The 
standards,  in  my  bill,  are  based  on  current 
regulatory  standards  where  possible.  Where 
new  standards  are  proposed,  they  have  been 
carefully  formulated  to  assure  the  least  dismp- 
tion  with  current  practices.  Most  importantly, 
my  bill  would  limit  the  use  of  comparative 
terms  to  put  an  end  to  the  free-for-all  that  now 
exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  has  been  pro- 
clainDed  "American  Heart  Month"  by  President 
Reagan.  The  connection  between  a  healthy 
heart  and  a  proper  diet  is  by  now  beyond  dis- 
pute. As  this  month  ends,  it  is  a  good  time  for 
Congress  to  begin  to  assure  that  Americans 
receive  the  diet  and  nutrition  that  they  pay  for. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  already  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  numerous  publk:  interest  groups  such 
as  the  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Inter- 
est the  American  Association  for  Retired  Per- 
sons, the  American  Heart  Association,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  and 
Public  Voice  for  Food  and  Health  Poltey.  I 
'  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in  sponsor- 
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Ing  this  important  piece  oi  consumer  legisla- 
tion. 


LET'S  RESTORE  COLAS  TO  OUR 
RETIREES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
joined  my  distinguished  colleague,  from 
Texas,  Ronald  Coleman,  as  a  sponsor  of 
H.R.  4025,  a  bill  to  exempt  Federal,  military, 
and  tier  II  railroad  retirement  cost  of  living  ad- 
justments from  automatic  cuts  imposed  under 
the  Gramm-Rudman  process. 

This  Congress  must  act— and  act  quickly— 
to  cut  these  bloated  Federal  deficits.  And  to 
the  extent  that  the  Gramm-Rudman  legislation 
helps  in  accomplishing  that  goal,  I  support  it. 

But  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  Congress 
breaking  its  word  to  the  retirees  of  America. 
We  must  cut  the  deficit,  of  course.  We  should 
not.  however,  cut  and  run  from  our  solemn 
cornmitment  to  dedicated,  hard-working  public 
servants. 

We  sakJ  we  would  provide  them  a  fair  and 
decent  retirement  income  that  keeps  pace 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living.  The  application  of 
Gramm-Rudman  eliminated  the  January  1986, 
COLA  for  certain  retirees,  and  it  should  be  re- 
stored. In  addition,  we  must  amend  Gramm- 
Rudman  before  any  further  COLA  cuts  take 

place. 

Balancing  the  Federal  budget  isn't  just  a 
question  of  dollars  and  cents,  of  numbers  on 
a  ledger.  We  also  must  take  into  account  the 
impact  on  the  people  of  this  country.  I  believe 
we  can  reduce  the  deficit  and  keep  our  word 
to  retirees.  We  can  be  fiscally  responsible  and 
compassionate  at  the  same  time. 

And  that's  what  H.R.  4025  is  all  about.  It's 
really  that  simple.  It's  a  question  of  plain  fair- 
ness. It  is  also,  and  primarily,  a  question  of 
honor.  A  nation  that  breaks  its  commitment  to 
those  wtK)  have  served  it  dishonors  itself  in 
the  process.  I  believe  too  much  in  the  great- 
ness of  America  to  want  that  to  happen. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  attract  high-quality 
people  into  the  public  work  force,  both  military 
and  civilian,  not  through  higher  pay  and  more 
perks.  We  have  attracted  qualified  people 
over  the  years  in  large  part  because  of  a 
decent  retirement  program  that  includes  a 
cost  of  living  adjustment. 

You  can  take  away  the  COLA— as  the 
Gramm-Rudman  bill  alkjws— with  the  stroke  of 
a  pen.  But  you  can't  restore  to  the  millions  of 
retirees  all  those  years  they  spent  in  sen/ice 
to  America. 

We  shouldn't  treat  people  like  objects  that 
have  outlived  their  usefulness.  Our  retirees,  in 
their  sunset  years,  deserve  not  only  our  grati- 
tude for  a  job  well  done.  They  deserve,  and 
have  earned,  a  decent  retirement  income. 
They  deserve,  and  have  earned,  an  income 
that  keeps  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
As  we  consider  ways  to  cut  the  deficit  and 
eventually  bring  about  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  we  should  be  very  careful  not  to 
enact  changes  in  law  that  undermine  our  long- 
standing commitnients  to  people  and  that 
shatter  their  faith  in  ttieir  Government. 


H.R.  4025  establishes  the  date  of  the  pas- 
sage of  Gramm-Rudman  (Public  Law  99-177) 
as  its  effective  date.  That  means,  with  ttie 
adoption  of  H.R.  4025.  Congress  will  provide 
for  full  reimbursement  of  the  January  1986, 
cost-of-living  adjustment. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  reported  on 
January  21,  1986,  that  the  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  suspension  of  the  Janu- 
ary COLA  for  civilian,  military,  and  tier  II  rail- 
road retirees  comes  to  just  under  $1  billion. 
While  that  may  seem  like  a  kJt  of  money  at 
first  blush,  compared  to  the  total  amount  we 
need  to  cut  in  order  to  bring  down  the  deficit, 
cutting  tlie  COLA'S  amounts  to  little  more  ttian 
a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Saving  that  amount  of 
money  is  not  worth  breaking  our  good  faith 
commitment. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  4025.  Breaking  our  promise  to 
retirees  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay.  We  cannot 
in  good  conscience  support  paying  that  price 
in  the  name  of  savings.  Other,  better  alterna- 
tives exist  for  closing  the  deficit  gap,  and  this 
Congress  should  pursue  these  other  avenues 
rather  than  trying  to  deprive  retirees  of  income 
they  have  earned,  been  promised,  and  de- 
serve. 


GRAMM-RUDMAN  AND  FARM 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  today  in  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  confusion  which  has 
arisen  in  the  farm  commimity  in  my 
district  regarding  the  Implications  of 
current  farm  policy  on  farm  income. 

Farm  income  will  be  reduced  by  two 
factors.  The  provisions  of  the  1985 
farm  bill  and  the  spending  cuts  man- 
dated  by  Gramm-Rudman. 

The  farm  bill  contains  a  new  formu- 
la for  calculating  farm  yield.  Average 
yield  will  be  determined  by  taking  the 
average  yield  for  3  of  the  past  5  years, 
dropping  the  high  and  low  years.  This 
new  calculation  reduces  yield  by  10  to 
20  bushels  per  acre.  Some  farmers 
have  lost  as  much  as  45  bushels  per 
acre.  This  yield  reduction  means  a  loss 
in  deficiency  payments  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  farm  income.  For  example, 
with  a  $2.11  per  bushel  deficiency  pay- 
ment a  fanner  with  250  acres  in  rice 
production  who  loses  20  bushels  per 
acre  will  lose  up  to  $42  per  acre  for  a 
total  loss  of  $10,500. 

Farmers  will  face  further  income  re- 
ductions under  Gramm-Rudman. 
USDA  has  announced  that  it  will 
reduce  loan  payments  and  deficiency 
payments  to  farmers  by  4.3  percent  for 
the  1986  crop  year.  Payments  made  in 

1987  for  the  1986  crop  year  will  also  be 
reduced.  The  1987  crop  will  face  fur- 
ther  reductions   which   could   be   as 

much  as  25  percent. 
For  example,  under  current  law  the 

soybean  loan  rate  is  $5.02  per  bushel. 


However,  loan  payments  will  be  re- 
duced by  4.3  percent.  A  soybean 
farmer  who  places  10,000  bushels  as 
collateral  for  a  loan  should  receive 
$50,200,  instead  he  will  receive  $48,041. 
That  payment  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
$4.81  loan  rate.  Next  year,  spending 
reductions  mandated  by  Gramm- 
Rudman  could  reduce  the  loan  rate  as 
low  as  $3.77 

The  reductions  in  farm  income 
brought  about  by  the  1985  farm  bill 
and  the  spending  cuts  caused  by 
Gramm-Rudman  come  at  a  time  when 
farmers  do  need  a  helping  hand  from 
their  Government.  Current  farm  law 
and  Federal  Government  policy  do  not 
provide  the  American  farmer  the 
much  needed  assistance. 
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WHY  DOESN'T  GRAMM-RUDMAN 
APPLY  TO  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  first 
round  of  sequestration  under  Gramm-Rudman 
takes  effect  March  1,  there  Is  one  civilian 
Government  agency  whose  budget  will  be  un- 
touched, because  its  spending  does  not 
appear  anywhere  In  the  official  Budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  agency  is  the  Federal  Resen/e  System. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  annual  revenues 
of  about  $18  billion.  A  small  fraction  of  these 
revenues— about  3  percent— are  fees  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  actually  earns  on  serv- 
ices provided  to  the  Nation's  banks  and  ottier 
financial  institutions,  such  as  check  clearing 
and  electronic  fund  transfers.  Almost  all  the 
rest,  over  S17  billion,  is  paid  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer in  the  form  of  interest  on  the  Federal 
Reserve's  holdings  of  Treasury  securities. 

From  these  reveriues,  the  Federal  Reserve 
sets  aside  about  $1 .6  billion  annually  to  meet 
its  administrative  expenses  and  other  costs, 
such  as  the  dividends  paid  to  member  banks 
and  additions  to  reserves. 

Whatever  amount  is  left  over  after  the  Fed 
has  covered  its  expenses  is  then  returned  to 
the  Treasury,  where  it  is  used  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
a  major  Government  agency,  with  spending  of 
$1,6  billion  annually  and  over  25,000  employ- 
ees, you  will  not  find  Its  budget  anywhere  in 
the  annual  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

No  matter  how  hard  a  citizen  or  Member  of 
Congress  may  search,  he  will  only  find  two 
references  to  the  Federal  Reserve  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's budget.  The  funds  returned  each 
year  to  Treasury  are  listed  in  table  1 3  of  chap- 
ter 6e  under  the  heading  "Miscellaneous  Re- 
ceipts," with  a  short  discussion  in  chapter  5. 
The  budget  of  the  B.-)ard  of  Governors— which 
comes  to  about  5  percent  of  total  Federal  Re- 
serve spending — appears  in  part  IV  of  the 
massive  Budget  Appendix. 


Because  of  this  omission  of  the  Fed  from 
the  budget,  the  Federal  Reserve  completely 
escaped  the  sequestration  order  which  goes 
iiUo  effect  Saturday  under  Gramm-Rudman. 

Gramm-Rudman,  as  you  know,  requires  a 
4.3-percent  across-the-t)oard  cut  in  spending 
In  fiscal  year  1986  for  all  nonexempt  domestic 
programs,  with  the  cuts  to  take  place  on 
March  1 .  There  are  two  paragraphs  in  section 
256(b)  of  Gramm-Rudman  which  make  it  clear 
that  sequestration  should  apply  to  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  just 
as  It  applies  to  every  other  Govemment 
agency: 

(1)  Notwithst&nding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  departments  and  agencies,  Im 
eluding  independent  agencies,  of  the  Feder- 
al Govenunent  in  connection  with  any  pro- 
gram, project,  activity,  or  account  should  t>e 
subject  to  reduction  pursuant  to  an  order 
issued  under  section  252,  without  regard  to 
any  exemption,  exception,  limitation,  or 
special  rule  which  is  otherwise  applicable 
with  respect  to  such  program,  project,  activ- 
ity or  account  under  this  part. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  administrative  expenses  of  any  pro- 
gram, project,  activity,  or  account  whi.:h  Is 
self-supporting  and  does  not  receive  appro- 
priations shall  be  subject  to  reduction  under 
a  sequester  order,  unless  specifically  ex- 
empted in  this  joint  resolution. 

There  is  nothing  in  Gramm-Rudman  which 
specifically  exempts  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  fi'om  these  two  provisions,  and  so  the 
law  seems  to  require  that  the  administrative 
budget  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  be  cut 
by  the  same  4.3  percent  that  will  apply  to  all 
other  domestic  spending  programs. 

Nonetheless,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Offk:e  of  Management  and 
Budget  have  both  decided  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  exempt  from  sequestration  under 
Gramm-Rudman.  I  recently  wrote  to  0MB  Di- 
rector Jim  Miller  and  to  CBO  Director  Rudy 
Penner  and  asked  for  an  explanation  of  this 
decision.  0MB  has  not  yet  responded,  but  the 
CBO  has  and  l  include  the  CBO  response  in 
the  Reccrd  at  this  point: 

U.S.  Congress, 

CONGRESSIONAI.  BifDGET  OFFICE. 

Wfuhington,  DdTJanuary  31, 1986. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
CTiotrman,     Subcommittee    on    Economic 
GoaU    and    Intergovernmental    Policy, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  13  regarding  the 
treatment  of  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  under  sequestra- 
tion orders  Issued  pursuant  to  P.L.  99-177. 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  joint  CBO/ 
OMB  sequestration  report  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  we  specifically  considered 
whether  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  were  subject  to  sequester  under 
P.L.  99-177.  We  concluded  that  they  were 
not  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  did  not  appear 
to  us  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  P.L.  99-177  to 
bring  on  budget  certain  federal  entities  that 
formerly  were  off-budget,  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Financial  Banks,  the  Postal  Service 
fund,  and  strategic  petroleum  reserve  pur- 
chases. Such  a  major  change  of  policy  nor- 


mally would  have  been  made  explicit,  either 

in  the  Act.  the  statement  of  managers,  floor        ^ 

statements,  or  other  legislative  history.  ^ 

Second,  we  would  not  have  had  a  basis  for 
sequestering  any  Federal  Reserve  System 
funds  because  these  funds  do  not  appear  in 
the  appendix  to  the  President's  budget.  The 
Presidential  sequester  order  applies  only  to 
funds  not  otherwise  exempt  that  are  provid- 
ed in  annual  appropriation  acts  or  are  iden- 
tified in  budget  accounts  contained  in  the 
appendix  to  the  President's  budget.  Section 
257(8)  of  P.L  99-177  defines  the  term  "ac- 
count" for  items  not  provided  for  in  appro- 
priation acts  to  mean  an  Item  for  which 
there  is  a  designated  budget  account  identi- 
fication code  numt>er  In  the  appendix  to  the 
President's  budget.  Only  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors' budget  was  included  in  the  appendix 
to  the  1986  budget  in  the  section  covering 
govenunent-sponsored  enterprises  (pages  V- 
15  and  V-16).  but  without  any  budget  ac- 
count identification  code  number. 

It  was  for  this  second  reason,  for  example, 
that  various  revolving  funds  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  were  not 
subject  to  sequester.  The  CBO /OMB  Janu- 
ary IS  sequestration  report  inadvertently  in- 
cluded the  restaurant  fund  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's January  21  report  deleted  the  funds 
from  the  listing  of  accounts  subject  to  se- 
quester. The  reason  given  by  GAO  for  this 
deletion  would  also  apply  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

In  order  to  apply  P.L  99-177  to  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System,  I  believe  either  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  Act  would  nave  to  t>e  amend-  ' 
ed,  or  the  Federal  Reserve  System  would 
have  to  be  included  in  the  appendix  to  the 
President's  budget  with  appropriate  budget 
account  identification  code  numl>er8. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely.  ^ 

Rudolph  O.  Penner, 

Director. 

As  the  letter  makes  clear,  the  primary 
reason  why  CBO  decided  to  exempt  the  Fed 
from  sequestration  is  that  the  Federal  Re- 
sen/e  is  not  included  In  tfie  Government's 
annual  budget. 

Last  yea',  at  my  request,  the  Cong'essional 
Budget  Office  prepared  a  study  listing  various 
ways  the  Federal  Reserve  could  be  brought 
into  the  budget  process.  The  study  liuted 
three  options: 

One  would  be  to  subject  all  spending  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

The  second  would  be  to  subject  the  Fed  to 
more  authorizing  legislation  and  oversight. 

The  third  would  be  to  require  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  p-jblish  its  budget  each  year  in 
the  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Govemment. 

All  three  would  give  Congress  and  the 
public  more  information  on  Federal  Reserve 
spending  and  would  eliminate  the  ambiguity 
over  how  the  Ted  should  be  treated  by  se- 
questration orders  under  G.'anim-Rudman. 

But  they  would  have  very  different  effects 
on  the  sensitive  issues  of  Federal  Reserve  in- 
dependence. CBO  found  that  the  option  which 
could  shed  light  on  the  Fed's  budget  without  - 
compromising  Its  independence  in  the  conduct 
of  monetary  polk:y  was  publication  of  its 
budget  In  the  annual  budget  of  the  Govem- 
ment. 

Recently,  I  and  55  other  Members  of  the 
House  introduced  legislation  which  would  re- 
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q«re  such  publication  of  the  Fed's  budget. 
TNs  bill— H.R.  165»-wooW  not  only  bring  bil- 
lions of  doltars  of  spending  by  a  Government 
agency  into  the  sunlight,  without  expanding 
congressional  control  over  monetary  policy,  it 
would  also  eliminate  the  amb«guity  in  current 
law  that  allowed  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
escape  sequestration  under  Gramm-Rudman. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  responsibilities 
that  may  require  it  to  take  unpopular  actions. 
But  the  Fed's  need  for  a  measure  of  inde- 
pendVKM  from  political  pressure  is  no  excuse 
for  shielding  ^s  budget  from  accountability  to 
Congress  and  the  public  or  providing  it  with  an 
implicit  exemption  from  Gramm-Rudman.  One 
of  the  basic  pnnciples  of  bewocracy  is  that  no 
Government  agency  should  be  able  to  take  in 
and  spend  billkxis  of  dollars  wrthout  being  ac- 
countable. My  bill  reflects  the  sound  pnnciple 
of  full  disclosure,  without  compnsing  the  Fed's 
independence  in  conducting  monetary  polkry. 

Recently,  I  have  sent  a  Iptter  to  each  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  with  answers  to  other 
questions  that  have  raised  about  my  bill  and 
the  current  budgetary  status  of  the  Federal 
Resen/e  System  I  hope  it  will  be  useful  to 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  budgetary  status  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILD- 
ING &  DRY  DOCK  CO.  AND 
THE  LALTNCHING  OP  THE  D.S.S. 
"NEWPORT  NEWS" 


JMI 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  Mr.  Batkmam.  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1986 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.  in  Newport  News,  VA,  and  it 
is  fitting  that  on  March  15,  1986,  the 
U.S^.  Newport  News,  a  Lot  Angeles- 
class     attack     submarine,     will     be 
launched.  Newport  News  ShlpbuUdlng 
was  founded  in  1886  by  CoUis  P.  Hun- 
tington, and  the  city  of  Newport  News. 
VA,   grew   up   wound   the   shipyard. 
Collis  Huntington  defined  his  goal  for 
the  shipyard  by  stating.  "The  yard  Is 
new,  and  what  I  want  is  to  get  a  repu- 
tation  for   buUding   first-class   ships, 
and  then  always  build  ships  to  sxistain 
that  reputation."  Prom  Its  inception  to 
this  day,  Huntington's  goal  has  been 
met  and  sustained. 

The  shipyard's  legacy  is  long  and  re- 
nowned. Newport  News  Ships'  first 
hull,  the  tugboat  Dorothy,  was 
launched  in  1890  and  was  still  in  serv- 
ice in  1964  when  it  was  retired  and 
eventually  returned  to  the  shipyard 
and  dedicated  to  the  pride  and  crafts- 
manship of  the  men  and  women  of 
Newport  News  ShlpbuUdlng.  Other 
ships  buUt  at  Newport  News  at  least  as 
early  as  1914  are  still  In  operation, 
plying  the  world's  oceans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  their  experi- 
ence at  the  time  was  primarily  In  tug 
boats,  cargo  vessels,  and  a  few  Navy 
gunboats,  a  special  tribute  to  the  early 


sense  of  dedication  and  expertise  at 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  came 
when,  the  U.S.  Navy  contracted  with 
Newport  News  to  build  some  of  Its 
first  "dreadnought"  battleships.  The 
first  of  these,  the  U.S.S.  Kearsarge, 
was  launched  in  1898.  just  8  years 
after  the  launching  of  their  very  first 
hull.  The  Kearsarge  would  later  be 
joined  by  six  other  Newport  News  bat- 
tleships, the  Kentucky,  the  niinois. 
the  Missouri,  the  Virginia,  the  Louisi- 
ana, and  the  Minnesota,  as  part  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Great 
White  Fleet  which  sailed  around  the 
world  in  1907  making  port  calls  and 
firmly  esUbllshlng  the  United  States 
as  a  first-rate  world  power. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  also  has 
a  long  and  renowned  reputation  for 
building  first  rate  cargo  and  passenger 
liners.  Notably,  the  U.S.S.  America,  a 
passenger  liner  built  in  1939.  was  the 
U.S.  Navy's  highest  performing  troop 
transport  ship  of  World  War  II.  and 
the  U.S.S.  United  States  built  in  1951 
continues  to  hold  the  record  for  the 
fastest  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  a 
passenger   liner.    Mr.    Speaker,    it    is 
shamefully  regrettable  that  the  degree 
of  technical  capability  represented  by 
these  examples  of  commercial  ship- 
building have  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
disuse.  The  ongoing  depression  in  the 
U.S.  shipbuilding  industry  is  creating  a 
situation  where  our  commercial  ship- 
building capabUity  is  diminishing  dan- 
gerously,   while    foreign   nations   are 
taking  the  lead  in  the  construction  of 
modem  commercial  ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  this  situation, 
the  legacy  of  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing continues.  To  date,  the  shipyard 
has  built  over  700  ships  of  varying 
functions,  sizes,  and  classes.  These  in- 
clude cargo  vessels,  passenger  liners, 
oil  tankers,  river  boats,  tugs,  and  ferry 
boats,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most 
prominent  warships  In  U.S.  naval  his- 
tory. In  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, these  Include  the  U.S.S. 
Ranger  launched  In  1933,  the  first  ship 
designed  as  an  aircraft  carrier,  and  the 
U.S.S.  Enterprise  launched  in  1960. 
the  world's  first  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carrier. 

Today,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
is  the  only  American  shipyard  In  the 
business  of  building  aircraft  carriers, 
and  Is  currently  working  toward  deliv- 
ery of  its  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
/Vtmlte-class  aircraft  carriers,  respec- 
tively the  U.S.S.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  U.S.S.  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the 
U.S.S.  George  Washington.  These  will 
bring  Newport  News'  total  aircraft  car- 
rier production  to  26  ships. 

Additionally,  in  Its  early  days.  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  did  some  pio- 
neering work  on  submarines.  In  1904, 
they  laimched  their  first  submarine, 
and  by  1912  had  launched  a  total  of 
eight  submarines.  This  early  work  on 
submarines  paid  off  handsomely  for 
UJS.  national  security  in  the  1950's 


when  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
began  building  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines for  the  U.S.  Navy.  These  in- 
clude both  attack  and  fleet  ballistic 
missile  submarines. 

In  1974,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
launched  the  lead  ship  of  what  re- 
mains the  most  modem  nuclear  attack 
submarine  in  the  world,  the  U.S.S.  Los 
Angeles.  To  date.  Newport  News  has 
launched  16  of  these  ships,  and  very 
soon,  the  shipyard  will  launch  Its  41st 
nuclear  submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Neioport 
News. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Gen.  George  S.  Patton 
once  said.   "Wars  may  be  fought  with 
weapons,  but  they  are  won  by  men.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  follow  and 
the  man  who  leads  that  gains  the  vic- 
tory."  I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  the 
127  brave  men  who  will  man  this  ship, 
but  of  the  30,000  men  and  women  of 
Newport  News  Ship  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  national  security  by  build- 
ing this  magnificent  vessel  and  others. 
They  are  the  reason  that  the  100-year 
reputation    of    Newport    News    Ship- 
building Is  so  Impressive.  It  Is  based  on 
the  shipyard's  ability  and  proven  track 
record  for  building  the  best  subma- 
rines, and  building  them  at  the  lowest 
price  and  on  time.  The  technology, 
workmanship,   and   quality   that   the 
shipbuilders  of  Newport  News  incorpo- 
rate into  their  submarines  and  aircraft 
carriers  make  them  the  finest  in  the 
world. 

Mr.    Speaker,    it   is   the   men    and 
women  of  Newport  News  Ship  who 
have  supplied  the  spirit  and  the  dedi- 
cation to  produce  these  vessels  which 
are  calculated  to  prevent  war.  These 
ships  continue  the  legacy  of  pride  and 
workmanship  of  the  people  of  New- 
port News  Ship  while  contributing  im- 
measurably to  our  Nation's  security. 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  Newport  News  Ship  over  the 
past  100  years  that  I  requested  this 
special  order.  Obviously  I  am  proud  of 
the  tradition  of  excellence  which  is 
the  hallmark  of  the  shipbuilders  of 
Newport  News,  and  want  to  assure  the 
House  that  these  great  artisans,  engi- 
neers, and  managers  will  sustain  their 
reputation  through  the  years  to  come. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  be 
most  pleased  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished  and   able   colleague   of   the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Sisisky]. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  closely  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Bate- 
mam.  I  think  it's  commendable  that  he 
has  had  the  foresight  to  request  a  spe- 
cial order  in  honor  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Newport  News  Is  locat- 
ed In  the  heart  of  the  historic  Hamp- 


ton Roads  area  of  Virginia.  This 
region  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
tradition  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation— particularly  the  maritime  his- 
tory of  this  Nation. 

When  British  troops  under  Lord 
Comwallis  and  the  traitor,  Benedict 
Arnold,  overran  the  region  south  of 
Hampton  Roads— Including  the  area  I 
represent  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District— American  forces  gathered  In 
Hampton  and  Newport  News  to  keep 
an  eye  on  their  movements  prior  to 
Yorktown. 

It  was  within  sight  of  Newport  News 
that  the  French  fleet  pursued  the 
British  fleet  down  the  river  and  out  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay— thereby  paving 
the  way  for  the  victory  at  Yorktown. 

It  was  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport 
News  that  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to 
get  a  first  hand  look  at  the  destruction 
brought  about  by  Civil  war.  And  it  was 
within  sight  of  Newport  News  that  the 
clash  of  the  ironclad  ships,  the  Moni- 
tor and  the  Merrimac.  ushered  in  the 
age  of  Iron  ships  and  the  type  of  naval 
conflict  that  many  of  us  witnessed 
during  World  War  II. 

It  shouldn't  surprise  anyone  that 
this  tradition  of  defending  the  Nation 
at  sea  has  deep  roots  in  the  Hampton 
Roads  area,  and  those  traditions  have 
been  furthered  for  the  last  100  years 
by  the  presence  of  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  you  and 
any  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
can  will  take  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  Newport  News  Shipyard.  I  think 
you'll  be  Impressed  by  the  dedication 
and  spirit  of  the  shipyard  personnel— 
from  Newport  News  president  Ed 
Campbell  all  the  way  down  to  the 
newest  apprentice  on  the  Job. 

I  think  one  of  the  strongest  com- 
mendations we  can  make  for  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  is  that  in  all  the 
times  I've  walked  through  the  yard, 
I've  never  seen  anyone  sitting  down. 
As  a  businessman  myself,  I  know  how 
the  hustle  and  determination  I've  seen 
at  Newport  News  translates  into  good 
business  and  a  quality  product. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Newport  News  ship- 
building Is  one  of  two  primary  contrac- 
tors for  the  Los  Angeles  class  nuclear- 
powered  attack  submarines.  These 
ships  are  a  key  component  of  our 
naval  strategy  of  forward  deployment 
of  forces  to  prevent  the  Soviet  fleet 
from  bottling  up  our  sea  lanes. 

Newport  News  makes  a  688-class  sub 
that  is  faster,  quieter  and  more  deadly 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  They've 
Eoiade  a  commitment  to  our  country 
and  each  of  our  citizens  in  terms  of 
top  value  for  the  tax  dollar  and  top 
quality  for  national  security.  I  think 
they've  kept  their  word. 

I,  for  one,  am  looking  forward  to 
giving  them  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  same  commitment  to  value  and 


quality  with  respect  to  a  new  class  of 
submarines— the  SSN-21. 

In  addition.  Newport  News  Ship- 
building Is  the  only  shipyard  in  the 
country  equipped  to  build  our  largest 
class  of  aircraft  carrier,  the  95.000-ton 
Nimitz  class  carriers.  The  most  recent 
of  these  ships  to  be  launched,  the 
Theodore  Roosex>elt,  is  scheduled  to  be 
comn^issioned  later  this  year. 

Two  other  ships  of  this  class,  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  George 
Washington,  are  currently  in  various 
stages  of  construction  aned  long-lead 
procurement.  I  have  confidence  in 
these  ships  as  a  stable  and  secure  plat- 
form for  the  projection  of  American 
power— the  same  power  that  all  of  us 
recently  witnessed  when  the  ship  hi- 
jackers were  captured  over  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  Mr.  Bateman  once  again  for 
giving  all  of  us  the  opportunity  to^^*y 
honor  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  on^^Thc 
the  occasion  of  their  100th  annlversayt 
This  company  is  one  that  we  can  aJl 
point  to  with  pride  and  confidence  in 
their  integrity  and  their  commitment 
to  excellence  in  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  participation  in 
this  special  order  and  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  Herb  Bateimn 
in  saluting  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Co.  on  the  occasion  of  its  100th 
birtf)day. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
Sharif  a  splendid  weekend  commemorating 
100  years  of  shipbuilding  achievement  at 
Newport  News  Ship.  Two  things  stood  our 
during  tt>e  review  of  the  history  of  this  great 
company.  First  was  the  incomparable  leader- 
ship of  its  presidents,  going  back  to  its  earliest 
days,  in  every  case  they  have  been  men  of 
vision  and  high  competence.  In  boom  times 
and  depression,  they  have  labored  hard  to 
keep  the  company  in  tfie  forefront  of  ship- 
building technology.  The  second  significant 
factors  has  t>een  the  accelerated  sophistk»- 
twn  in  shipbuilding,  particularly  in  warships,  in 
which  Newport  News  excels.  Those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  tour  the  company  yards  that 
Saturday  morning  saw  t^le  evidence  of  this 
With  the  giant  nuclear  carrier  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt nearing  completion  and  two  new  carri- 
ers, the  Lincoln  and  the  Washington,  just  be- 
ginning constructton,  Newport  News  is  con- 
tinuing to  provide  our  Navy  with  the  finest 
fighting  ships  in  the  worid.  A  majority  of  the 
Navy's  nuclear  attack  submarines  have  siki 
down  the  ways  of  this  great  yard.  More  re- 
cently, it  was  announced  that  the  powerful  Tri- 
dent ballistic  missile  submarine  would  be  over- 
hauled there. 

All  Americans  can  take  pride  in  the  skilled 
craftsmen  at  Newport  News  who  have  labored 
through  four  generations  to  build  and  maintain 
the  ships  of  our  Navy.  The -spirit  of  these 
great  shipbuilders  still  reflects  the  initial 
charge  given  by  the  company's  founder,  Collis 
P.  Huntington,  who  declared  that  they  would 


buiU  good  ships,  at  a  profit  if  they  coukl.  but 
always  good  ships. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  marks  and  to 
include  extraneous  Qiaterial  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GUNDER80N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  rec- 
ognized for  my  special  order  at  the 
conclusion  of  all  other  special  orders 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Ii 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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IN  TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID 
SOLOMON 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
marks  the  termination  of  service  of 
Mr.  David  Solomon,  who  has  the  title 
of  enrolling  clerk,  and  who  has  worked 
very  faithfully  and  loyally  In  this  re- 
spect for  12  years  for  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  have  often  remarked  that  to  some 
of  us,  even  Members  of  the  House,  the 
faces  we  see  sitting  in  this  tier  below 
the  Speaker's  rostnmi  or  chair  are  in- 
dividuals who  are  indispensable  to  the 
opening  and  the  closing  of  the  doors 
of  a  workaday  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  enrolling  clerk  Is  one  of  those 
that  Is  Indispensable.  The  constitu- 
tional offices  that  are  provided  In  the 
Constitution  for  our  election  to  lead 
the  House  do  not  list  these  people. 
They  do  list,  for  Instance,  the  Door- 
keeper; that  Is  a  constitutional  office. 
An  enrolling  clerk.  I  want  to  point  out, 
is  just  as  Indispensable  to  the  happy 
carrying  on  of  our  chores  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

.So  I  want  to  salute  and  thank  Mr. 
Solomon  for  his  faithful  service  of  12 
years  and  to  wish  him  well  as  he 
leaves  this  service  to  enter  private 
business  In  company  with  his  brother. 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzauez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  occasions,  since  April  1,  1980.  I 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  high 
privilege  of  addressing  the  House  of 
Representatives  after  all  legislative 
business  has  been  either  finally  or  ten- 
tatively completed,  in  order  to  address 
my  colleagues  and  for  the  Record,  my 
thinking  and  perhaps  an  explanation 
of  my  voting  resisons  on  basic  issues 
that  I  feel  transcend  the  purely  paro- 
chial service  of  trying  to  represent  one 
geographical  entity  of  the  State  of 
Texas  known  as  the  20th  Congression- 
al District  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  that  State. 

On  April  1,  1980.  for  the  first  time 
since  I  had  come  to  the  Congress, 
elected  in  1961.  did  I  address  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  what  we  call  Latin 
America.  One  reason  was  that  I  never 
felt  that  I  was  an  expert.  So  often  my 
last  name  would  always  unavoidably 
associate  me  as  a  person  who  must  be 
knowledgeable,  who  certainly  must  be 
aware  of  what  is  going  on  even,  say. 
across  the  border  in  Mexico. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  just 
1  minute  of  pause  and  sober  thinking 
would  reveal  the  falsity  of  that  as- 
sumption. You  know  and  I  know  that 
any  community  involves  a  complex 
and  an  involved  history,  not  only  his- 
tory of  politics  but  the  present  pattern 
of  political  activity  so  that  when  you 
take  into  consideration  a  nation  of  the 
size,  the  complexity,  the  historical 
richness,  the  varied  patterns  of  its  his- 
torical evolvement,  you  know  you  have 
something  that  is  not  simplistic  in 
nature  or  one  that  cannot  be  ad- 
dressed knowledgeably  without  some 
detailed  and  reasoned  and  prolonged 
thinking  and  study. 

Although  my  parents  did  come  to 
San  Antonio,  TX.  from  Mexico,  in  the 
case  of  my  father,  he  did  not  look 
upon  himself  as  an  alien.  His  roots 
were  in  the  northern  State  of  Durango 
in  Mexico,  and  had  been  since  1561.  At 
a  time  when  all  of  these  territories 
were  part  of  what  was  then  known 
under  the  Spanish  colonial  regimes  as 
the  Province  of  Nueva  Viscaya,  and 
which,  by  definition,  territorial  defini- 
tion, included  what  now  today  Is  the 
SUte  of  Texas,  and  as  the  archivists 
will  tell  you  in  reading  the  original 
documents,   further   defined   as   that 
territory  that  extended  as  far  north  as 
man  could  walk. 

So  that  this  perspective  which  is 
very  little  realized  in  our  country,  is 
one  that  does  exist  in  the  minds  of 
many,  many  citizens  who  live  south  of 
the  border.  Not  only  in  Mexico,  but  in 
those  territories  south  of  Mexico. 

Being  that  our  modem-day  living, 
not  only  in  the  United  States  and 
every  other  society  that  we  can  men- 
tion today,  we  tend  to  be  self -centered. 
We  are  not  aware  of  the  most  impor- 
tant historical  facts  as  they  have 
evolved  and  as  they  impact  us  today  In 


the  1980's  in  this  last  quarter  of  the 
20th  century. 

I  felt  that  I  was  not  an  expert,  not 
even  in  the  case  of  my  own  county 
could  I  tell  you  then  nor  can  I  tell  you 
now  that  I  am  an  expert  on  politics.  It 
is  complicated,  it  is  involved.  All  we 
can  do  is  grope  and  muddle  through 
day  to  day.  But  on  April  1.  1980.  I  fi- 
nally took  the  floor  because  of  infor- 
mation that  had  been  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  most  reliable  of 
people  and  sources  that  one  could  find 
that  had  been  brought  to  my  attention 
6  months  before  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, to  be  precise. 

At  the  time  I  was  given  the  informa- 
tion, which  related  to  the  country  of 
El  Salvador,  and  which  of  course  was 
just  about  2V4  or  less  than  3  months 
after  the  successful  revolution  of  the 
revolutionary  forces  in  Nicaragua 
which  then  called  themselves  and  are 
still  today  mistakenly  referred  to  as 
the  Government  known  as  the  Sandi- 

nista. 

Anybody  knowledgeable  of  the  histo- 
ry of  that  part  of  the  world  would 
know  immediately  that  the  moment 
the  word  and  the  name  Sandino  was 
evoked  that  it  was  boimd  to  be  the 
evoking  of  a  memory  that  was  not 
happy  in  its  relationship  to  American 
or,  as  I  say.  North  American  interven- 
tion in  that  country. 

Until  the  advent  of  our  actual  Presi- 
dent today,  Ronald  Reagan,  the  policy 
of  direct  military  intervention  had  not 
been  resorted  to  since  Calvin  Coolidge 
in  1929.  True.  I  was  exposed  even  more 
than  the  average,  growing  up  at  the 
time  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio  at  that 
time  and  in  that  world,  to  the  history, 
the  culture,  and  above  all.  the  lan- 
guage because  of  a  rather  unique  and 
unusual  family  situation  where  my 
father,  since  the  time  he  found  him- 
self in  San  Antonio,  was  working  out 
his  existence  as  a  newspaper  man  in- 
volved in  the  publication  of  the  only 
Spanish  language  daily  newspaper 
published  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time  and  for  many  years;  44  in  all. 

The  only  Spanish  language  daily 
newspaper  that  for  44  consecutive 
years  was  published  without  fail  any 
one  day  in  all  of  the  New  World,  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Cape  in 
South  America. 
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Why  is  that  so?  Because  without  ex- 
ception newspapers  south  of  the 
border  from  Mexico  on  down,  great 
newspapers,  prestigious  newspapers, 
such  as  that  beacon  light  of  the  Span- 
ish language  journalism,  which  inci- 
dentally had  just  as  deep  and  as  high 
a  heritage  as  the  English  language 
journalism  and  journalistic  history, 
the  Buenos  Aires  La  Prensa  of  Argen- 
tina which  was  a  world  noted  publica- 
tion read  just  as  avidly  in  Europe  and 
Spain  as  it  was  Argentina,  at  one  time 
or  another  together  with  every  other 


daily  published  in  every  other  Spanish 
speaking  country  in  the  New  World, 
had  been  either  censored,  shut  down 
or  destroyed  at  one  time  or  another. 
Only  La  Prensa  of  San  Antonio,  TX. 
published  44  consecutive  years  with- 
out fail  any  one  day  and  that  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

So  with  this  backdrop,  which  today 
cannot  be  remembered  or  recalled  or 
even  thought  possible,  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  period  of  time  in  which 
you  could  publish  a  Spanish  language 
daily,  not  a  weekly,  not  a  monthly,  but 
a  daily,  that  in  1929  and  1930  and  even 
in  1931  had  a  higher  rated  circulation 
than  any   of  the  daily  English  lan- 
guage newspapers  in  San  Antonio,  be- 
cause it  was  much  looked  after  as  a 
free  voice,  even  in  Mexico,  and  some  of 
the  great  crises  that  I  can  remember 
in  my  life  were  at  night  when  my 
father  would  be  called  in  an  emergen- 
cy  to  be  advised  that  the  Mexican 
Government  had  embargoed  the  news- 
paper at  the  border  because  the  Mexi- 
can   official    at    that    time    resented 
something  that  had  been  published  in 
La    Prensa.    San    Antonio,    and    my 
father  would  have  to  get  up  at  mid- 
night or  later  because  La  Prensa  was  a 
morning  newspaper.  I  remember  those 
days  as  if  it  were  today. 

I  was  privileged,  because  I  was  ex- 
posed to  the  rich  heritage  of  the  lan- 
guage, enamored  of  its  beauty,  as  I 
have  become  with  English,  and  also 
being  the  exclusive  tongue  used  in  my 
household,  which  caused  me  to  have 
to  stay  a  whole  year  in  the  lower  first 
grade  when  I  first  went  to  school  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish, but  I  did  know  another  language 
besides  Spanish,  and  that  was 
German,  for  other  reasons  that  are 
not  pertinent  today,  at  least  to  enlarge 
upon  or  discuss. 

The  reason  I  am  giving  this  back- 
drop is  that  it  has  provided  a  rich, 
prime  source  of  information  and  mate- 
rial that  enables  me  to  grasp  a  broad 
perspective  of  the  developments  and 
the  churning  of  the  processes  of  daily 
life   south   of   the   border   whichVdo 
impact   us   perhaps   more   visibly   at 
times  when  we  have  these  cycles  of 
large  numbers  of  people  coming  across 
the  borders,  illegals  or  undocumented 
workers  as  some  call  them,  and  these 
have  been  cyclical  periods,  a  big  cycle 
or  tide  of  events  back  and  forth  that  is 
totally  Ignored  in  the  Congress  when 
it  considers  the  revisions  or  amend- 
ments to  the  immigration  laws,  but 
which   have   everything   to   do   with 
whether  or  not  we  produce  realistic 
and  effective  legislation,  so  that  it  is 
important  that  we  know  this  history. 

So  when  these  individuals  in  the 
first  week  of  September,  finding  them- 
selves in  Washington,  contacted  me  to 
say  that  they  were  very,  very  dis- 
turbed by  the  course  of  events  in  El 
Salvador,  one  of  the  sources  had  been 


on  duty  in  Nicaragua  and  then  had 
been  transferred  to  El  Salvador,  so  he 
was  very  knowledgeable  and  he  as- 
sured me  that  two  things  were  going 
to  happen;  one.  that  the  course  of 
events  in  EH  Salvador  would  not  be  the 
same  as  in  Nicaragua,  that  he  was  ap- 
prehensive, second,  because  of  the  se- 
curity and  safety  or  lack  thereof  of 
the  American  Embassy  and  even  its 
own  Ambassador,  and  that  the  regime 
then  that  first  week  in  September  in 
power  would  not  last  until  October. 

His  reason  for  seeking  me,  as  well  as 
two   other   individuals   coincidentally 


I  felt  that  In  the  absence  of  having 
made  an  effort  to  first  proceed  collec- 
tively through  the  use  of  our  moral 
suasive  powers  as  still  having  some  le- 
verage with  the  multinational  nations 
of  the  new  world  that  we  helped  to 
create,  that  we  ourselves  wrote  the 
treaties,  all  signed  by  these  nations,  I 
then  appealed  to  the  President  in  my 
address  on  the  House  floor— and  it  was 
ft-esldent  Carter,  it  was  not  President 
Reagan.  For  all  those  who  accuse  me 
of  l^ing  partisan  now,  I  must  point 
this  out,  and  that  is  why  I  am  doing  it. 

The  big  difference  was.  though,  was 


the  same  week  finding  themselves  iif^that  President  Carter  was  still  orient- 


Washington,  feeling  they  could  com- 
municate with  me  and  making  the 
same  request  that  I  in  turn  bring  to 
the  attention  of  President  Carter  or 
his  administrators  these  pertinent 
facts  that  they  felt  were  not  being 
evaluated  in  the  Washington  State  De- 
partment headquarters. 

I  tried  unsuccessfully  to  have  access 
to  the  President.  President  Carter  in 
truth  was  not  the  most  accessible  of 
Presidents. 

I  might  say  that  by  way  of  explana- 
tion that  out  of  all  the  six  Presidents 
that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  these  nearly  25  years, 
the  least  communicable  and  the  least 
accessible  is  this  present  President, 
President  Reagan,  who  will  not  even 
acknowledge  a  letter  from  a  Congress- 
man. 

The  most  accessible  was  Lyndon 
Johnson,  who  until  he  got  to  the 
White  House  was  more  accessible  than 
some  of  my  local  justices  of  the  peace 
in  San  Antonio. 

So  I  have  seen  this  and  when  I  saw 
that  it  had  been  my  inability  to  com- 
municate and  I  saw  the  fulfillment  of 
everything  that  had  been  predicted  by 
these  sources,  I  then  took  the  floor  on 
April  1. 1980. 


Ing  the  thrust  of  his  intervention 
mostly  on  the  civil  side,  relief  aid,  the 
conditioning  of  aid  on  promises  of  land 
reform  and  other  basic  reforms,  at 
least  that  was  done;  but  my  anguish 
was  that  I  felt  that  the  United  States 
at  that  time  would  have  no  more  than 
90  days  within  which  it  could  attempt 
to  still  use  some  remaining  vestige  of 
our  leadership  collectively  in  the  new 
wori<l^ 

President  Carter  did  not,  and  soon 
the  number  of  Advisers  was  increased 
disturbingly,  very  much,  as  had  been 
the  case  in  Vietnam  and  which  I 
recall,  because  when  a  certain  situa 
tion  was  called  to  my  attention,  again 
by  constituents,  a  serviceman  in  the 
Air  Force  that  had  just  come  back 
from  what  we  later  knew  as  Vietnson 
at  that  time,  which  was  May  19^3. 

I  doubt  any  of  us  had  a  precise  idea 
just  what  we  were  talking  about  when 
we  said  Vietnam. 

This  young  airman  related  a  story 
that  I  thought  was  unbelievable.  He 
had  just  been  returned.  Technically, 
he  was  an  adviser.  In  reality,  he  had 
been  a  cargo  master  on  a  helicopter, 
and  on  one  of  the  last  which  they 
later  called  their  missions  or  trips, 
they  received  hostile  fire.  Since  the 
,  terms  of  his  service  were  that  he  could 


Now,  before  this— and  I  mentionecy  not  carry  arms,  becoming  very  much 
this  once  before— on  July  1,  1966,  the    alarmed  that  he  would  be  shot  down. 


Organization  of  American  States  se 
lected  me  to  be  an  observer  at  the  elec- 
tions that  took  place  in  Santo  Domin- 
go at  the  time  that  we  had  intervened. 
L}rndon  Johnson  intervened  militarily. 

The  big  difference,  however— and  it 
is  a  difference,  even  though  it  might 
be  imperceptible  for  most  Americans- 
is  that  Lyndon  Johnson  made  sure  he 
would  have  the  imprimatur  of  approv- 
al of  the  Organization  of  Americaii 
States,  so  that  technically,  though  the 
intervention  was  called  for  to  protect 
American  lives  or  property,  that 
indeed  and  in  fact  were  under  some 
threat,  the  real  truth  is  that  it  was 
done  in  the  name  and  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

On  April  1,  1980.  I  decided  to  speak, 
because  I  noticed  in  the  newspapers 
that  President  Carter  had  first  made  a 
request  for  some  of  the  first  contin- 
gents of  military  and  military  advisers. 


he  ordered  the  soldier  in  the  ship  from 
the  army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
to  fire  back.  He  refused,  so  the  airman 
grabbed  that  g\m  and  fired  back  and 
landed  safely  later;  but  when  he  was 
threatened  with  being  reprimanded 
and  abusing  his  status  as  (ui  adviser, 
his  CO— his  commanding  officer- 
shipped  him  back  to  Texas.  I  could  not 
believe  it. 

President  Kennedy  was  President, 
and  I  had  more  access  to  President 
Kennedy  than  any  other  President,  in- 
cluding Lyndon  Johnson,  because  I 
had  met  him  and  had  formed  a  very 
personal  friendship  in  1951;  so  the 
first  visit  to  the  White  House,  which 
was  on  my  return  after  that  weekend 
that  I  attended  the  ceremony  where 
this  airman  was  being  noted  for  300 
missions— missions,  now,  usually  mis- 
sions, you  think  of  those  in  terms  of 
military  exploits;  but  the  first  ques- 
tion I  asked  was,  "Well,  If  you  arc  ex- 


posed to  hostile  fire,  why  are  you  not 
provided  the  basic  rudiments  and  tools 
with  which  to  defend  yourself?" 

Well,  to  me,  I  thought  it  was  an 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  explanation 
and  I  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
President  Kennedy. 

I  think  the  record  ought  to  show 
that  I  got  some  reaction,  because  he 
got  his  personal  secretary.  Kenny 
O'Doruiell.  to  get  somebody  to  look 
into  the  matter. 

But  the  question  still  remained  un- 
answered very  much,  like  the  question 
I  ask  today  with  respect  to  American 
forces  in  the  Sinai.  American  troops 
that  every  day  are  under  the  shadow 
of  death  and  bodily  harm  and  great 
embarrassment  to  our  Nation. 

So  I  have  been  raising  that  Issue  for 
that  reason.  That  is  the  chain  of 
events  that  motivates  my  behavior 
here  and  rising  to  speak. 

To  make  a  long  story  short.  I  bedev- 
iled President  Kennedy  so  on  the  last 
trip  to  Texas.  I  was  on  Air  Force  One. 
There  were  only  three  of  us  from  the 
House  and  one  Senator  on  that  Air 
Force  One  and  as  the  President  came 
into  the  cabin  that  he  had  invited  us 
into,  he  began  to  discuss  other  mat> 
ters,  and  then  laughingly  said.  'Did 
you  ever  get  any  satisfaction  to  your 
questions?" 

At  first  I  did  not  know  what  we  was 
referring  to.  At  that  point.  ^  lArry 
O'Brien,  his  assistant,  came  In  and 
called  him.  He  started  to  leave  and 
when  he  got  to  the  little  comer  of  the 
passageway,  he  turned  around  and 
said.  "Well,  as  of  the  end  of  this  year, 
I  have  ordered  them  all  out,  including 
the  helicopters. 

I  was  always  puzzled  by  that  remark,  > 
because  later  when  he  came  back  to 
the  cabin,  he  again  said  that  I  had 
been  pestering  the  devil  out  of  his  < 
aides,  because  I  was  chastising  him  for 
spending  only  3Vk  hours  in  San  Anto- 
nio, which  was  the  only  major  city 
which  had  voted  for  him  in  the  major- 
Ity.  but  he  spent  a  day  and  a  half  in 
Dallas,  half  a  day  and  night  in  Hous- 
ton, and  I  was  telling  him  he  is  not 
going  to  get  a  vote  there  the  next 
time,  either. 

D  1815 

So  that  bedeviled  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's assistants.  So  he  was  joking 
about  it,  and  he  said.  "Well.  I  tell  you 
what:  when  I  come  back  from  this  trip, 
the  first  thing  I  am  going  to  do  is.  I 
am  going  to  go  to  Hawaii  to  meet  with 
Clncpac  to  review  this  whole  business 
in  Southeast  Asia.  But  I  want  you  to 
invite  me  in  January  and  February 
and  I  will  come  to  San  Antonio  and  I 
will  spend  all  the  time  you  want  me 
to." 

We  shook  hands  on  that,  so  that 
when  he  moved  out  and  said,  "I  have, 
as  of  the  end  of  the  year,  ordered  ev- 
eryone out  including  helicopters,"  it 
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took  a  UtUe  whUe  before  I  reallaed  he 
was  referring  to  our  military  advisers 
and  the  equipment  we  had  sent  over 
there,  ostensibly  on  the  request  of  the 
regime  of  Diem  who  later  was  assassi- 
nated. In  fact,  he  had  been  assassinat- 
ed in  October  on  the  eve  of  that  trip 
to  Texas.  So  that  was  the  thing  that 
was  aggravating  the  newspapers. 

I  found  out  2  years  ago  from  one  of 
the  historians  that.  Indeed,  and  In 
fact,  he  had  issued  an  order  that,  in 
fact,  was  intended  to  be  Implemented 
to  do  that  at  the  time  of  his  death.  So 
that  we  did  have  those  differences. 

First,  you  had  Presidents  or  leaders 
who  had  a  far  more  knowledgeable 
grasp    and    perception    of    that    real 
world.  Today,  our  leadership,  without 
any  effort  for  coUectlve  approaches, 
and  then  faUlng  In  that,  proceeding 
unilateraUy  to  protect  our  vital  na- 
tional Interests— nobody  could  protest 
that.  Instead  of  that,  they  have  opted 
to  going  back  to  1926  to  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge's  invasion  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
occupation  of  our  Marines  for  13  years 
there.    We    have    invaded   Nicaragua 
seven  times  since  before  the  turn  of 
the  century.  But  the  longest  occupa- 
tion was  the  one  from  1926  on  for  13 
years  during  which  the  Marines  not 
only  formed  the  National  Guard,  but 
installed    Somoza    as    the     dictator, 
whose  regime  finally  and  inexplicably 
coUapsed  just  through  sheer  rotten- 
ness. There  was  no  way  anybody  could 
shore  that  up. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
when   any  movement  begins  to  call 
Itself   the   Sandinista   movement,   we 
must  remember  that  it  was  Sandino 
who  was  the  stout  resistor  of  the  Ma- 
rines and  the  American  invaders,  as 
'  they  called  them  in  1926.  So  if  that 
name  is  being  evoked,  what  it  means 
ought  to  be  of  significance  to  our  dip- 
lomats and  our  statesmen  who  at  least 
ought  to  pick  up  a  history  book  and 
read  a  little  bit,  because  It  has  grave 
implications,  mostly  to  our  children, 
our    grandchildren,    and    our    great- 
grandchildren   because,    as    I    have 
pointed  out  ad  infinitum,  the  course 
that  President  Reagan  has  followed 
since   its   inception   in   January    1981 
•     through  the  person  of  the  then-Secre- 
tary of  State.  Gen.  Alexander  Haig, 
has  been  one  of  direct,  unilateral  mili- 
tary   intervention.    It    is    evoking    a 
rancid,  a  bankrupt,  policy  that  was  dis- 
claimed by  every  successive  President 
since  Calvt  >  Coolidge. 

We  have  the  famous  Good  Neighbor 
policy  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  that 
turned  around  the  entire  sentiments. 
Then  we  had  a  gap.  But  one  thing  the 
Good  Neighbor  policy  brought  about 
was  that  even  in  countries  such  sis  Ar- 
gentina, where  the  Nazi  presence  was 
very,  very  strong— all  during  the  war, 
you  could  pick  up  a  phone  in  Argenti- 
na to  the  day  the  hot  face  of  the  war 
was  over,  and  call  Berlin  because  the 
transatlantic  cables  were  left  Intact; 


from  the  first  day  of  the  war,  I  was 
called  In  to  work,  first  with  mUltary 
intelligence  and  then  with  naval  Intel- 
ligence, in  what  ended  up  being  called 
the  Cable  and  Radio  Censorship  Divi- 
sion. So  I  think  I  have  a  little  bit  of  an 
idea  of  what  that  world  was  and  the 
sentiment  that  existed  based  on  the 
anti-American  historical  conditioning 
on  behalf  of  German  culture.  Hitler  or 
no  Hitler. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  cul- 
tural centers  of  these  coxmtries.  begin- 
ning with  Mexico,  have  not  been  in 
the  past,  at  least,  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  New  World.  They  have  crossed 
the  oceans  over  into  Europe.  An  uncle 
of  mine  who  graduated  as  a  doctor 
from  the  University  of  Mexico  in  1923 
had  all  his  instruction  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Mexico  in  French  text  and  im- 
ported by  French  doctors  and  teach- 
ers. But  the  other  counterpart  as  a 
cultural  center  was  Germany.  It  was 
Germany  that  was  the  technological 
and  scientific  leader  in  the  1920s  and 
middle  1930's.  And  then,  of  course, 
with  the  advent  of  Hitler.  And  why  did 
Hitler  rise? 

Hitler's  party,  we  must  remember. 
Was  the  National  Socialist  Party  of 
Germany.  It  was  socialist.  When  we 
use  these  words,  we  have  got  to  look  at 
them  from  the  context  of  European, 
not  American  usage.  But  who  does 
that  among  our  policymakers?  I  have 
seen  no  evidence. 

All  during  Vietnam,  I  kept  asking 
the  President:  Who  do  you  have,  who 
do  you  have  either  in  the  military  or 
the  State  Department  that  can  speak 
the  Vietnamese  tongue  fluently,  and 
knows  and  has  lived  that  history  and 
can  speak  the  tongue?  Not  one— we  did 
not  have  one. 

Now  there  should  be  no  excuse  for 
this  when  it  comes  to  the  very  coun- 
tries that  inescapably  we  must  share 
the  destiny  of  the  future.  What  I  am 
saying  today  Is  that  with  the  Presi- 
dent's television  appearance  last  night, 
and  his  reaffirmation  of  a  bankrupt 
policy— its  bankruptcy  is  obvious  in  El 
Salvador  where  General  Haig  drew  the 
line  5  years  ago— we  are  no  farther 
along  the  premise   of   democracy   of 
freedom  than  we  were  then.  In  fact, 
we  are  further  removed,  because  we 
have  been  the  basic  root  cause  of  the 
terrible  bloodletting,  50,000  lives  plus, 
the  terrible  assassinations  of  such  fig- 
ures as  Archbishop  Romero. 
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Who  assassinated  the  archbishop? 
The  very  forces  that  the  President 
says  are  coequals,  moral  equivalents  of 
our  Founding  Fathers.  What  a  horri- 
ble, horrible  criminal  distortion  that 
Is;  and  for  them,  he  is  asking  again 
that  we  approve  $100  million  directly. 

Now,  he  does  not  have  to  do  that.  He 
is  giving  them  the  money  anyway, 
whether  the  Congress  prohibits  it  or 
not.  When  the  Congress,  in  a  brief 


flurry  of  action  prohibited  in  a  rider 
amendment  direct  aid  to  the  so-caUed 
Contras,  the  President  was  not 
stopped;  all  he  did  was  shift  in  his  dis- 
cretionary executive  budget  750  times, 
that  is  750  percent  times  more  money 
than  any  predecessor  had  used  in  dis- 
cretionary executive  funds.  Just  move 
them  around. 

On  September  the  18,  1984.  who 
noted  and  who  much  cared  that  the 
Defense  Department  gave  the  CIA  an 
untold  number  of  airplanes— for  what 
purpose,  and  for  what  reason,  and 
under  what  provision  of  the  1947  Secu- 
rity Act  which  gave  rise  to  the  CIA, 
does  the  CIA  have  that  power  and 
that  right,  and  what  are  we  talking 
about  when  the  Defense  Department 
says  "these  are  surplus  aircraft,"  while 
we  are  told  by  the  budgeteers  from  the 
Defense  Department  there  is  no  such 
animal;  that  they  are  in  dire  straits. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  surplus  air- 
craft. '- 

But  overnight,  in  one  brief  Execu- 
tive action,  the  CIA  got  those  for  us 
where?  With  the  Contras.  We  are  the 
first  that  have  Introduced  the  most 
deadly  form  of  armament  in  the  new 
world.  SAMs.  Huey  attack  helicopters 
with  night  vision,  gunning  down  and 
shooting  innocent  peasants  even  as  I 
am  talking  today. 

Those  are  not  Russian-made  helicop- 
ters. Those  are  not  Russian-made  or 
Cuban-made  equipment;  those  are 
American  made.  We  have  a  literal 
bloodletting  in  the  smallest  country  in 
the  New  World.  Our  policies  are  work- 
ing? We  are  no  further  along  after  $4 
billion  investment  in  El  Salvador 
alone,  both  written  and  unwritten. 

The  direct  intervention  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  use  Illegally  of  our 
armed  services  persormel;  they  are 
presently  flying  the  so-called  reconais- 
sance  flights  for  the  Huey  attack  hell- 
copter.  They  have  been  involved  In  ac- 
tivity and  inaction,  all  illegally. 

We  have  lost  17  of  our  servicemen 
between  Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  In 
Nicaragua,  these  regular  servicemen 
were  treated  like  the  CIA  does;  they 
can  always  figure  out  fancy  terminolo- 
gy like  the  words  the  CIA  use  to  disaf- 
firm any  responsibility. 

Plausible  denlabillty.  So  these  men 
are  stripped  of  their  dog  tags;  they  are 
told  'If  you  get  caught  or  if  you  get 
shot,  we  disavow  that  you  are  a 
member  of  the  armed  services." 

But  who  is  kidding  who?  Do  you 
know  the  Latin  Americans  know  that? 
The  American  people  do  not.  but  they 
do.  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is 
not  a  country  in  the  New  World  or  Old 
World  that  goes  along  with  these  poli- 
cies. Even  the  most  friendly  intellectu- 
al in  Latin  America  quickly  hastens  to 
say.  "Americans,  you're  not  doing  it 
right  by  arming  the  Contras.  That's 
the  worst  thing  you  can  do  even  if  we 
don't  desire  the  Sandino  regime,"  or 


whatever  you  want  to  call  that  govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  wronr>  it  is  counterproductive. 
Let  us  examine  that  a  little  bit.  The 
President  says,  and  General  Haig  so 
announced  first,  in  1981,  that  what 
was  happening  in  El  Salvador,  the 
smallest  country  In  the  New  World, 
was  an  East-West  confrontation.  That 
this  was  a  Cuban-Castro-Russlan  activ- 
ity. 

Fidel  Castro,  in  Havana,  when  this 
came  out,  took  time  on  Radio  Havana 
to  say: 

I'm  delighted  the  Americans  are  giving  me 
credit.  Of  course  my  heart  Is  for  the  Nlcara- 
guan  people  that  are  aspiring  for  liberty. 
But  gosh.  I  don't  even  know  who  the  leaders 
are. 

You  have  five  different  revolution- 
ary movements.  The  least  numerous 
and  up  to  now  the  least  influential  Is 
the  so-called  Communist  or  Marxist- 
Leninist  wing  of  the  five  rebel  units 
now  fighting  in  El  Salvador. 

What  was  wrong?  What  was  wrong 
was  the  same  thing  that  was  wrong 
with  our  perceptions  of  the  world  that 
called  for  50,000-plus  American  lives  to 
be  lost  and  untold  treasure  In  South- 
east Asia. 

If  we  had  imderstood  then,  particu- 
larly our  leaders  the  nature  of  world 
communism,  would  we  have  acted  that 
way?  I  don't  think  so;  in  fact.  I  know 
so. 

Now  we  are  close  at  home.  We  can 
afford  to  foul  up,  even  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  maybe,  maybe  get  along; 
but  we  cannot  do  this  In  our  front 
porch  and  In  our  backyard.  That  day 
Is  gone. 

General  Haig,  the  first  thing  he  did, 
early  in  1981,  was  to  invite  the  Argen- 
tina military  to  send  him  some  troops 
so  he  could  put  them  in  Honduras  to 
do  what?  To  destabilize  the  then 
Junta,  or  the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua. 

But  lo  and  behold,  General  Haig  and 
all  of  his  cohorts  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment certainly  did  not  understand 
what  was  going  on,  because  Argentina 
had  its  idea  that  by  golly,  they  were 
acceptable,  and  that  they  at  last  could 
move  in  on  those  British  and  claim 
their  rights  In  what  they  called  the 
Malvlnas. 

As  a  result,  you  had  war  between 
Britain  and  Argentina  and  the  United 
SUtes  had  to  side  with  Great  Britain: 
not  Argentina.  At  that  point,  they  not 
only  pulled  their  troops  out,  but  they 
said  "a  pox  on  your  house." 

So  that  year  before  last,  or  maybe  it 
was  early  last  year,  lo  and  behold, 
Fidel  Castro  welcomes  those  leading 
Argentina  generals  that  had  been  con- 
sidered the  most  anti-Cuban,  the  most 
anti-Castro  people  In  the  whole  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  and  there  they  were 
received  with  embraces  and  as  heroes. 

Does  that  mean  that  Fidel  Castro  is 
a  great  diplomat?  No,  It  Just  means 
that    the    American    leadership    has 


been,  if  not  stupid,  certainly  ignorant 
and  has  blundered  colossally. 

I  often  think  of  the  words  attributed 
to  Bismarck  of  Germany  when  he  said: 

Yes.  the  United  SUtes  U  like  a  drunk: 
Ood  looks  out  for  drunks  and  the  United 
States,  nobody  else. 

I  think  sometimes  maybe  that  Is 
true.  We  manage  to  muddle  through, 
but  I  think  that  our  time  limits  for 
that  are  narrowing  to  the  point  where 
we  have  few  options. 

Because  the  $100  million  asked  by 
the  President  in  effect  is  a  request 
from  this  Congress  to  give  our  stamp 
of  approval  to  a  not  only  bankrupt 
policy  but  one  that  will  Inevitably  lead 
us  to  catastrophic  blunders  in  which 
American  lives,  blood  and  treasure  will 
be  lost  at  great  cost. 

Let  us  ask  some  questions:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  give  you  the  $100  million  to 
help  what  you  call  the  moral  equiva- 
lent of  our  Founding  Fathers.  Who  by 
all  accounts— reporters  from  the 
Washington  Post  that  go  down  there, 
live  with  them,  com^  back  and  write 
books— are  nothing  mbre  than  a  vari- 
gated,  motley  crew  of  rapists,  murder- 
ers, assassins  of  school  teachers  and 
innocent  peasants,  and  that  Is  about  it. 

Eighty  percent  of  them  or  more  are 
ex-Somozistas  who  were  kicked  out  of 
Nicaragua.  We  compelled  the  country 
of  Honduras  to  keep  them.  The  Hon- 
duran  people  do  not  want  them.  Read 
their  newspapers,  as  I  have  been -read- 
ing since  1981. 1982.  V 
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What  does  the  conservative  newspa- 
per of  Tegucigalpa  say  in  1982?  These 
are  the  conservatives  now.  They  want 
to  protect  United  Fruit,  they  want  to 
protect  the  United  States  Investors, 
they  are  for  us.  But  what  are  they 
sayUig?  "We  have  lost  all,  Including 
honor."  Even  now,  Mr.  President,  the 
$40  million  that  you  flummoxed  out  of 
the  Congress  on  the  pretext  that  it 
would  be  nonlethal  aid,  half  of  it  the 
Honduran  Government  will  not  let 
you  distribute  because  they  do  not 
want  to  admit  to  the  world  under 
international  law  that  they  are  giving 
hospitality  to  that  kind  of  force  In 
their  sovereign  nation.  That  Is  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it. 

Now  as  I  say  in  repeat  there  is  not  a 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
from  Canada  clear  on  down  that  goes 
along  with  us  with  our  policies  or  lack 
of  policies  thus  far.  There  is  not  a  Eu- 
ropean country  that  does,  either.  Do 
you  not  know  that  these  countries  to 
the  south  of  us  are  not  all  Illiterate 
and  unprogreaslve?  I  must  remind  my 
colleagues  that  in  the  churning  events 
of  historical  occurrences,  If  we  look  at 
it  from  a  historical  perspective  over- 
view, when  the  13  colonies  were  barely 
forming  you  already  had  a  university 
and  a  press  in  Mexico  City  and 
Havana  for  100  years.  So  when  we 
blithely  try  to  treat  these  entities  as 


we  did  In  past  decades  we  are  making 
profound  mistakes. 

Mr.  President,  If  this  Congress  does 
give  you  the  $100  million  you  know 
that  the  only  net  impact  of  that  is  to 
get  the  formal  Imprimatur  of  congres- 
sional approval  so  that  then  all  itopt 
are  out.  But  the  Contras  cannot  do  it. 
It  will  take  American  troops.  The  Hon- 
durans  are  not  going  to  go  fight  Nica- 
ragua, they  do  not  want  a  war  with 
Nicaragua.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  1957. 
which  was  the  last  date  of  an  eruption 
between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  over 
the  border,  the  United  States  did  not 
have  any  compunction  in  Joining  the 
equivalent  of  what  we  call  the  Conta- 
dora  nations  today.  What  happened? 
Elsenhower  was  President  and  he  was 
military.  He  did  not  think  it  was  below 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States  to 
Join  this  group  on  their  invitation. 
They  were  so  thrilled  they  made  us 
the  leader.  We  all  went  to  the  World 
Court,  the  International  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration,  and  settled  the  dispute.  It 
had  been  settled  until  we  went  in 
there  and  churned  It  up  with  our  de- 
stabilization  moneys  by  the  CIA. 
Through  the  CIA  we  have  violated 
international  law.  we  have  violated 
three  basic  treaties  with  the  countries 
that  share  the  New  World  with  us.  We 
have  been  hauled  before  the  World 
Court  and  we  have  walked  out  of  the 
World  Court.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
and  indeed  we  are.  and  I  think  the 
American  people,  knowing  the  facts, 
will  not  approve  of  this  action,  they 
will  not  approve  of  us  turning  our 
back  on  law  and  order  merely  because 
we  resent  any  question  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  nefarious  tactics,  bankrupt 
policies,  disastrous  actions  that  will 
lead  our  children,  our  grandchildren, 
our  great-grandchildren  into  an  eter- 
nal hostility  In  a  New  World  that  we 
will  mandate  that  they  try  to  share. 

We  will  have  learned  nothing  from 
the  old  country  from  which  our  fa- 
thers came  to  seek  a  better  world,  a 
peaceful  world.  We  will,  and  President 
Reagan  has  gone  a  long  way  in  ensur- 
ing that  we  will  have  ancient  hatreds 
and  animosities  perpetuated  in  con- 
crete. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  unanimously 
turn  down  the  President's  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished deputy  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  for  his  leadership  and 
for  the  admonitions  that  he  gives 
today  to  the  administration  and  to  all 
who  are  considering  a  request  to  pro- 
vide for  military  aid  to  the  Contras  in 
Central  America.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
words  of  one  of  our  best  friends  in 
Latin  America,  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  of 
Mexico  who  said,  when  he  said  last 
year  that  the  United  States  military 
maneuvers   and  naval   operations   in 
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Central  America  are  causing  anger  and 
resentment  among  the  Latin  American 
people. 

He  said  those  words.  Yet  we  are  un- 
willing to  listen  to  those  words. 

It  seems  that  over  and  over  again 
the  American  people  are  victims  of  the 
same  kind  of  policies  which  have 
caused  discontent  among  our  friends 
in  Latin  America.  Over  100  years  ago 
the  great  Simon  Bolivar  said: 

^EsUdoe  Unldos  p»recen  plagar  a  las  Amer- 
icans con  miseria  en  el  nombre  de  la  libertad? 
U  the  United  SUtes  destined  to  plague 
the  Americas  with  misery  in  the  name  of 
Uberty? 

T  ask  that  same  question  today  in 
the  name  of  Bolivar  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  wish  to  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  that  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  his  leadership. 
He  is  one  of  the  first  few  voices  from 
the  very  outset  who  announced  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  correct  perspective, 
the  knowledgeable  perspective.  He  has 
traveled  there,  he  has  had  communica- 
tions with  them.  I  have  more  or  less 
followed  him,  to  tell  the  truth. 

What  the  gentleman  says  is  so  im- 
portant because  if  we  want  to  know 
what  the  people  really  think,  we  read 
not  only  their  leaders,  what  they  are 
likely  to  say.  such  as  Simon  Bolivar, 
but  also  to  Ruben  Dario.  who  hap- 
pened   to    be    Nicaraguan,    who    ad- 
dressed a  poem  to  Theodore  Reslo  and 
he  said: 
Eres  los  Estados  Unidos. 
Eres  el  future  invasor. 
Ue  la  America  Ingenue. 
Que  tiene  sangre  indigena. 
Que  aCin  reza  a  Jesucristo. 
Y  atin  habla  en  Espanol. 
Here  is  Ruben  Dario.  this  beacon 
light  of  a  poet  in  the  New  World  and 
he  says: 

You  are  the  United  SUtes.  You  are  the 
future  Invader  of  this  naive  America  that 
has  indigenous  blood  and  that  still  prays  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  still  speaks  Spanish. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  these  mistaken  policies  have  by 
way  of  adverse  impact.  The  common 
nm  of  the  people  today  are  well  ad- 
vi5ed  because  we  live  in  a  shortened, 
contracted  world.  They  see  television. 
They  have  a  basic  respect  and  they 
want  to  like  Americans  in  general.  The 
way  they  are  is  like  our  folks  are  with 
respect  to  the  Congress;  our  people 
will  be  critical  of  Congress  in  general 
but  individual  Congressmen  will  be  re- 
spected and  loved.  That  is  the  way  it 

is- 

We  cannot  possibly  gauge  the  accu- 
mulation of  this  impact  of  these  past 
invasions  until  you  do  read  what  the 
thinkers  are  thinking  and  what  the 
writers  are  writing.  I  really  want  to  ac- 
knowledge my  great  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  know  he  has 
been  criticized  at  times.  I  also  want  to 
point  out  from  a  pragmatic  standpoint 
that  I  have  relatives  in  the  service  and 
I  have  had  them  all  along.  I  have 
always  thought  that  in  America  we 
valued  human  life,  the  sanctity  of  life, 
that  we  would  not  accept  the  expend- 
ability  of  life.  We  have  had  it  In  our 
history.  There  were  a  couple  of  gener- 
als during  the  Mexican  War  who 
fought  some  urmecessary  battles  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  run  for  Presi- 
dent. But  that  is  recorded  in  Mexican 
history.  IncidentaUy.  Mexican  histori- 
ans will  write  about  it.  Few  American 
historians  will. 

But  let  us  assume  that  we  give  the 
President  the  $100  million  and  he  In 
turn  properly  enables  the  Contras  to 
successfully  invade  Nicaragua.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  Contras  successfully 
knock  out  the  present  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua. Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  who 
then  is  going  to  rule  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  If  the  gentleman 
wo>  Id  yield,  if  the  Contras  should  be 
successful  then  the  United  States 
would  have  another  war  on  its  hands. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  We  would  have  to 
occupy  Nicaragua. 

Mr.     ALEXANDER.     Because     we 
would  have  to  go  in  and  support  the 
Contras     by     occupying     Nicaragua 
again.  It  is  a  repeat  of  1927  when  the 
United  States  overthrew  a  constitu- 
tionally elected  government. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  And  replaced  it 
with  Colonel  Somoza.  The  following 
47  years  of  history  is  a  dark  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause we  supported  a  military  regime 
that   imposed   a   policy   of   brutality 
upon  the  Nicaraguan  people  for  47 
years  and  they  are  trying  to  come  out 
from  under  the  heel  of  oppression. 

In  their  view  the  United  States  is 
again  supporting  oppressors  in  the 
name  of  freedom,  in  the  name  of  ihe 
Contras.  They  call  them  Reaganistas 
in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  true.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  The  gentleman 
is  100  percent  correct. 

But  even  from  a  pragmatic  stand- 
point if  we  do  have  to  involve  our  sol- 
diers, logistically  there  Is  not  a  mili- 
tary expert  who  wUl  tell  you  that  we 
can  do  that  unless  we  have  available 
100.000  men. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  It  would  take  at 
least  a  division. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand men  and  that  means  backup.  Ycu 
have  to  think  of  it  realistically.  If  we 
are  going  to  resort  to  military  then  we 
had  better  think  in  terms  of  logistics 
and  realities.  But  what  is  illore  impor- 
tant and  pathetic  is  that  we  wUl  not  be 
able  to  control  Nicaragua  much  less 
that  entire  region  because  that  entire 
region  will  go  up  in  flames  and  we  will 


be  faced  with  perpetual  guerrilla  war- 
fare, peppering  and  Just  shooting  at 
and  knocking  out  some  of  our  soldiers. 
That  will  be.  of  necessity.  Imposed 
upon  them  in  the  sense  that  as  mili- 
tary they  win  be  asked  to  carry  out  a 
mission  that  Is  more  political  than 
military  and  which  we  should  not 
impose  on  our  truly  genuine  and 
highly  honored  professional  military. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. , 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  GR-\MM- 
RUDMAN  ON  DAIRY  PRICE 
SUPPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  first  to  alert  that  we  are  still 
trying  to  work  out  the  difficulties 
which  ve  have  come  into  with  respect 
to  the  bill  referencing,  trying  to  cor- 
rect some  technical  problems  we  have 
with  the  dairy  bill. 

I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
take  this  time  to  explain  what  the 
technical  problems  are  and  why  it  is 
essential  that  we  do  that  at  this  time. 
We  are  concerned  about  Gramm- 
Rudman.  I  know  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers, especially  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  are  worried  that  somehow 
we  are  going  to  set  a  precedent  here  to 
do  something  which  in  some  way  is  to 
say  that.  gosh,  you  are  going  to  let 
this  fellow  out  or  that  fellow  out  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  I  sympathize  and 
understand  that. 

Actually,  that  would  be  totally  con- 
sistent with  the  concept  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Gramm-Rudman  and  the  se- 
questration were  to  go  into  place  auto- 
matically, especially  after  the  first 
round  of  Gramm-Rudman.  recognizing 
that  Congress  In  the  short  length  of 
time  would  not  have  the  ability  prob- 
ably to  be  able  to  handle  the  situation 
in  making  the  4.3-percent  cut  that 
would  be  required. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  difficulties 
did  not  arise,  especially  in  the  agricul- 
ture programs— and  the  agriculture 
programs  are  quite  different  than 
other  programs  in  this  sense.  We  are 
talking  not  necessarily  about  spend- 
ing. We  are  talking  about  setting 
market  rates,  prices  and  all  those  sorts 
of  things.  So  the  ramifications  of  what 
you  do  in  Gramm-Rudman  are  quite 


different  with  respect  to  agricultural 
situations. 

Thus,  when  we  were  considering  the 
farm  bill  which.  Incidentally,  was 
going  on  at  exactly  the  same  time  that 
the  conference  on  Gramm-Rudman 
was  going  on.  we  did  not  know  what 
the  results  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  bill 
would  be  at  that  point.  We  did  not 
know  what  the  language  would  be  for 
agriculture  or  anything  else.  But 
knowing  how  serious  the  problems 
would  be  that  could  be  created  by 
Gramm-Rudman  if  such  things  were 
required  to  be  utilized  as  price  cuts,  an 
agreement  was  reached  after  consider- 
able negotiations  as  to  how  to  handle 
the  first  round  of  Gramm-Rudman  so 
as  to  not  interfere  with  the  very  care- 
fully delineated  dairy  policy  within 
that  bill,  and  to  ensure  that  we  did  not 
devastate  the  small  dairy  fanners  in 
particular  In  this  Nation,  and  assure 
that  we  had  an  orderly  process  to 
bring  about  a  balance  of  the  market 
system  for  the  dairy  program. 

Thus,  we  agreed  that  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  first  round,  before  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  deliber- 
ate the  ramifications  in  this  body, 
would  be  to  utilize  an  assessment. 

Gramm-Rudman  is  supposed  to  treat 
everyone  fairly,  squarely  some  would 
say.  but  fairly,  and  to  make  sure  that 
every  person  takes  a  little  bit  of  a  bite, 
not  much  that  it  Is  going  to  hurt  too 
much,  but  to  ensure  that  we  all  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  bringing  the 
deficit  under  control  and  everyone  has 
his  duty  or  her  duty  to  bring  it  under 
control.  Thus,  we  decided  the  best  way 
to  do  that  was  through  allowing  every 
farmer  to  pay  about  10  cents  on  every 
100  pounds  of  milk  produced. 

The  other  approach  that  could  be 
utilized,  and  we  realize  that  that  could 
be  a  possibility— and  I.  very  frankly, 
tried  to  get  the  conference  to  agree 
not  to  utilize  the  price  cuts  later  on 
because  we  had  price  cuts  built  into 
the  program  which  are  supposed  to 
bring  the  dairy  situation  under  con- 
trol. I  could  not  get  that,  because  they 
said.  hey.  we  will  take  that  up  in  Octo- 
ber as  we  go  into  the  October  parts  of 
Gramm-Rudman. 

But  we  did  get  agreement  by  the  ad- 
ministration, by  the  Senate,  and  by 
the  House  conferees  that  we  would 
utilize  a  10-  or  an  11 -cent  assessment 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  provisions. 

Now  what  would  be  the  ramifica- 
tions In  a  different  setting? 

We  have  a  chart  here  which  indi- 
cates what  the  differences  are  and  the 
impact  upon  one  particular  aspect, 
and  that  is  the  agreed  upon  method, 
that  Is  the  approach  that  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  conference  committee, 
and  also  what  would  happen  if  you 
used  the  price  cut  situation. 

Now.  just  to  give  you  a  little  bit  of 
an  understanding  of  the  dairy  pro- 
gram, the  reason  there  Is  such  differ- 


ence in  the  ramifications  of  these  two 
Is  that  when  you  take  a  10-cent  assess- 
ment, you  put  that  on  every  100 
pounds  of  milk  that  is  produced  in  this 
country.  However,  If  you  have  a  price 
cut.  the  price  cut  only  goes  on  the  sur- 
plus produced.  In  other  words,  just  to 
give  you  an  idea,  we  have  about  a  10- 
percent  surplus  now.  So,  obviously,  if 
you  collect  an  assessment  on  100  per- 
cent of  the  milk  produced,  it  will  raise 
a  lot  more  money  and  every  farmer 
will  pay  a  small  share.  If  you  put  the 
50-cent  assessment  on,  it  only  affects 
the  surplus  which  is  purchased  by  the 
Government,  and  then  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  pay  50  or  56  cents  more 
per  hundredweight. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea,  if  we  use 
the  assessment  on  the  anticipated  sur- 
plus of  around  8  billion  pounds.  7  bil- 
lion or  8  billion  pounds,  that  will  bring 
in  about  $80  million. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  try  to  col- 
lect that  kind  of  money— it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  tell  what  you  get— by  a  price 
cut,  then  a  50-cent  price  cut  for  7 
months,  the  other  one  would  be  6 
months,  would  take  from  the  farmers 
$350  million,  but  only  raise  for  the 
Treasury  somewhere  between  $50  and 
$80  million,  depending  upon  what  the 
surplus  was  at  the  time.  We  do  not 
even  know  what  it  will  raise.  But  it 
will  definitely  raise  no  more  than  the 
assessment,  and  most  likely  will  raise 
considerably  less. 

So.  obviously,  it  is  not  a  good  way  to 
try  to  do  what  Granun-Rudman  must 
do,  and  that  is  a  budget  consideration 
of  raising  funds  rather  than  trying  to 
interfere  with  the  market  system  on 
the  dairy  program. 

So  there  is  the  basic  difference. 

The  $350  million,  if  you  go  the  price- 
cut  route  from  the  farmers,  of  which 
the  taxpayers  will  only  get  $50  to  $80 
million,  that  $350  million  also— which 
is  very  important  to  point  out  why  It  is 
essential  that  we  do  something  now— If 
you  go  the  price-cut  route  which  is  re- 
quired by  language  which  is  aimed  at 
the  crops  and  not  at  the  dairy— but 
the  legal  beagles,  the  lawyers,  said 
that,  oh,  you  may  have  wanted  to  do  it 
this  way,  but  because  there  Is  lan- 
guage in  there  that  could  apply  to 
dairy,  we  say  that  it  does  apply  to 
dairy  and  you  have  to  go  this  other 
route. 

Now,  before  I  go  on.  just  parentheti- 
cally, I  remember  that  the  lower 
courts  have  declared  that  Gramm- 
Rudman,  the  provisions  ofl'the  auto- 
matic sequestration.  Is  uncnistitution- 
al.  That  is  on  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  That  case  will  be  heard 
in  April  of  this  year.  Guid  no  decision 
until  June.  If  they  declare  it,  as  antici- 
pated, as  unconstitutional,  then  you 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  Congress 
to  either  modify  or  to  put  in  place 
that  sequestration  order.  If  they  fail 
to  do  so,  then  all  the  money  which  is 
collected  under  the  normal  assessment 


type  routes  would  be  reimbursed  to 
the  programs  or  to  the  individual* 
that  may  have  been  hurt,  with  one  ex- 
ception. There  is  one  exception  with 
all  the  bills,  all  the  parts  of  Oramra- 
Rudman,  all  the  cuts.  Only  one  pro- 
gram would  not  have  that  money  re- 
imbursed to  the  people  from  which  It 
was  taken,  and  that  is  the  dairy  pro- 
gram. And  that  is  because  if  you  cut 
the  price,  $60  million  ^goes  to  the 
Treasury,  but  $300  million  goes  to  the 
middlemen,  the  processors,  or  whoever 
is  out  there  that  gets  the  advantage  of 
that  price  cut. 

Incidentally,  never  in  history  have 
we  passed  a  50-cent  price  cut  on  to  the 
consumer. 

Therefore,  if  you  go  and  you  say  it  Is 
unconstitutional,  you  have  cost  the 
dairy  fturoers  $350  million.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  we  could  get  the  $50  mil- 
lion back  and  we  could  distribute  that. 
but  even  that  would  be  a  mess,  be- 
cause it  would  go  to  the  people  you 
would  not  want  it  to  go  to.  That  $50  to 
$80  million  would  not  go  to  the  strug- 
gling dairy  farmer:  it  would  not  go  to 
the  people  you  would  want  it  to  go  to. 
You  know  who  It  would  go  to?  It 
would  go  to  the  people  who  are  caus- 
ing the  problems.  That  rebate  will  go 
to  the  people  who  are  causing  the  sur- 
plus. They  are  the  ones  who  would  get 
the  benefit  of  the  rebate.  So,  the 
people  you  are  trying  to  penalize  by 
the  market  system  in  attempting  to 
get  the  surplus  under  control  would 
end  up  getting  the  benefit.  They  will 
be  getting  $50  to  $80  million  back  in 
their  pockets,  and  they  are  the  people 
who  are  causing  the  problem.  And  the 
poor  farmers  out  here,  many  of  them 
who  have  gone  out  of  business  because 
of  this  cut.  would  not  get  a  cent  back. 
That  Is  another  problem  with  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  anyone,  and  I 
have  not  found  anyone,  that  will  argue 
that  as  a  matter  of  concept,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
as  a  matter  of  anything,  that  this  bill 
ought  not  to  be  passed,  except  for  one 
thing,  and  that  is.  as  I  said  earlier,  this 
will  set  a  precedent.  This  will  say  to 
the  d.alry  farmers  we  will  give  you  a 
deal,  but  to  the  children  or  whoever  it 
is  who  may  have  been  hurt  under 
Oramm-Rudman  you  will  not  get  one. 
They  are  not  getting  a  deal.  That  is 
the  point.  They  are  not  getting  a  deal. 
In  fact,  they  are  going  to  be  contribut- 
ing more  money  to  relieve  us  of  the 
deficit  than  they  would  if  you  went 
the  other  way.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  will 
happen  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  this 
country. 

The  purpose  and  the  Intent  of  the 
dairy  program  is  to  bring  surplus 
under  control.  It  is  an  attempt  to  try 
to  bring  order  into  the  markets,  to  say 
that  the  best  program— and  the  dairy 
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program  was  designed  to  do  this.  This 
dairy  program  was  designed  to  have  a 
balance  between  supply  and  demand. 

The  support  program,  the  Govern- 
ment is  there  to  ensure  that  we  have 
an  orderly  market,  to  ensure  that  we 
do  not  have  large  dislocations,  large 
price  increases  and  cuts  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  It  is  to  maintain  an  adequate 
income.  That  is  the  wording  that  has 
been  used  in  the  dairy  program  for 
years,  to  maintain  an  adequate  income 
for  the  farm  family,  to  make  sure  that 
we  have  an  adequate  supply  of  milk,  to 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  have  large 
increases  to  our  consumers. 

Well  let  us  take  a  look  that,  under 
the  current  law.  under  the  additional 
assessment  and  under  what  this  bill 
would  try  to  correct,  and  that  is  what 
would  happen  if  we  try  to  put  that 
price  cut  in. 
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This  chart  which  is  here  before  us 
shows  the  change  in  farm  income  of 
the  assessment  versus  the  price  cut. 

Now  we  are  at  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant point  in  the  dairy  program  right 
now.  As  you  can  see,  as  of  this  point 
right  here,  right  now  the  average  farm 
income-and  this  is  for  the  Northeast. 
and  the  Northeast  is  probably  pretty 
programmatic  or  pretty  much  the  av- 
erage situation  in  the  country— right 
now  because  we  have  reduced  the 
price  cuts  over  the  years  now  from 
$13.10  down  to  $11.60.  have  decided  to 
put  it  down  to  $11.20.  has  brought  us 
to  a  point  now  where  you  have  farm 
income  which  is  at  the  break-even 

point. 

With  the  farm  bill  itself,  the  farm 
bill  itself,  however,  will  change  that, 
and  that  is  the  green  line  there,  will 
show  that  with  the  farm  bill  in.  that 
gradually    the    farm    income    to    our 
farmers  is  going  to  go  down  such  that 
you  have  by  1987  a  minus  $10,000  per 
average  family  in  the  income  category. 
They  are  going  to  be  losing  money. 
They  are  going  to  be  dipping  into  their 
resources,    dipping    into    the    money 
avaUable  to  the  family,  dipping  into 
the  money  which  Is  set  aside  for  re- 
pairs and  replacements.  If  you  pass 
the  10  cent  assessment,  this  is  the  blue 
line  you  will  see  that  there  will  be  a 
small    change,    but    still    slgnificsjit, 
amounting  to  a  couple  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  in  lost  income  for  the 
fanner.  ^        .  ,. 

However,  if  you  go  to  the  red  line— 
and  this  is  the  price  cut.  this  is  the  ad- 
ditional price  cut  which  will  be  imple- 
mented by  the  error  in  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law-will  bring  the  average 
family  income  from  zero  down  to 
almost  a  minus  $30,000  a  year. 

Now,  obviously,  that  is  not  going  to 
be  an  acceptable  level  of  Income.  You 
can  go  down  a  certain  ways  because 
you  do  have  money  because  you  do  not 
pay  your  debt  service,  you  do  not  pay 
your  depreciation  off.  and  those  kinds 


of  things,  you  cut  your  famUy  living 
back  you  put  somebody  else  out  to 
take 'a  job.  whatever.  But  when  you 
get  down  to  the  minus  $30,000.  then 
you  are  into  a  negative  or  getting  close 
to  or  in  a  negative  cash-flow  situation. 
That  means  if  you  are  living  off  some 
other  work,  off  your  equity,  off  your 
savings,  or  whatever/  you  are  going  to 
end  up  with  a  situation  where  you 
cannot  afford  to  stay  in  business.  Th^ 
is  the  average  farmer.  That  is  why  this 
is  so  critical.  We  are  talking  now  about 
the  survival,  the  ability  of  the  farms 
to  survive. 

Now.  we  have  in  the  dairy  program, 
in  order  to  try  to  bring  out  an  orderly 
means  by  which  farmers  can  get  out  of 
the  program,  we  have  what  is  called 
the  whole  herd  buy  out.  The  whole 
herd  buy  out  part  says  that  we  recog- 
nize that  many  farms  are  going  to  look 
at  this  income  situation  and  they  are 
going  to  say,  "We  cannot  survive,  we 
don't  want  to  go  bankrupt,  let  us  take 
advantage  of  the  program  which  will 
allow  us  to  sell  out.  the  program  paid 
for  in  half  by  the  farmers,  and  we  will 
get   out   of   production   and   we   wiU 
make  sure  that  the  cows  don't  go  back 
into  production  and  we  will  get  rid  of. 
hopefully,  the  million-odd  cows  that 
are  necessary  to  be  rid  of  in  order  to 
be'  able  to  bring  the  surplus  situation 
under   control    without   the    require- 
ment, as  we  see  here,  which  wUl  be 
caused  by  this  inordinate  and  extra 
price  cut  for  a  large  number  of  family 
farms  to  go  out  of  business  in  this 
country."  „  ^ 

Hopefully,  that  wiU  work.  But  we 
want  to  see  if  it  will  work  before  we  do 
the  disastrous  things  which  this  price 
cut  by  the  red  line  would  require. 
Thus,  we  would  try  to  say  what  this 
program  is  designed  to  do  is  to  get 
farmers  out  of  the  business  voluntari- 
ly stay  out  for  5  years,  and  then,  with 
that  production  gone,  we  will  be  down 
to  a  situation  where  we  can  try  to  bal- 
ance   the    income,    the    supply    and 
demand,  by  an  appropriate  income  to 
farmers  and  hopefully,  get  us  out  of 
this  mess  that  we  are  in. 

But  what  this  additional  price  cut 
would  do.  we  are   going  to  go  way 
ahead,  in  the  sense  of  destroying  farm 
income,  of  what  is  programmed  ma 
graceful  downflow,  to  try  to  gradually 
meet  that  balance  between  supply  and 
demand,  and  we  are  going  to  force  out 
ahead  of  the  ability  to  participate  in  a 
meaningful  way  in  the  whole  herd  buy 
out  we  are  going  to  destroy  too  many 
farms,  and  the  result  of  that,  aS  we 
saw   in    1973,   when   that   happened, 
when  the  administration  decided  to 
use  the  dairy  program  as  an  example 
against  inflation,  made  serious  price 
cuts  in  the  program  and  caused  huge 
drops  in  farm  income,  too  many  farms 
went  out.  You  carmot  grow  cows  over- 
night. Once  you  are  down  too  low.  you 
create  shortages.  And  guess  what  hap- 
pened. Instead  of  fighting  inflation  by 


lower  prices  to  consumers,  you  ended 
up  with  huge  price  increases  to  con- 
sumers. And  the  result  was  a  very  neg- 
ative impact  upon  what  the  adminis- 
tration was  trying  to  do.  Since  that 
time  we  have  tried  to  balance  the  pro- 
gram out  better,  trying  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  create  large  and  huge 
dislocations,  and  to  ensure  that  the 
farmers  can  survive  and  provide  us 
with  that  adequate  supply  of  milk  to 
which  we  all  want  to  have  the  benefits 

of. 
Mr.    GUNDERSON.    Mr.    Speaker, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks  and  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  challenge 
that  we  are  facing  today  and  what  I 
think  is  the  real  tragedy,  apparently, 
of  what  is  about  to  happen. 

Let  us  make  it  very,  very  clear  that 
many  of  us  support  the  concept  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  we  support  deficit 
reduction,  and  we  do  not  believe  any 
area  ought  to  be  exempt.  I  would 
make  a  contention  that  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  Gramm-Rudman  is  that 
73  percent  of  the  budget  is  exempt, 
which  forces  additional  cuts  on  that  27 
percent  that  is  open  to  an  across-the- 
board  sequestration. 

What  we  have  been  trying  to  do  over 
the  past  couple  of  weeks  is  to  deal 
with  a  technical  problem,  to  conform 
the  farm  bill  with  Gramm-Rudman.  It 
is  not  a  policy  issue  in  any  way,  shape 
or  form,  not  a  technical  amendments 
bill,  but  rather  a  technical  bUl  only  to 
deal  and  conform  the  farm  bill  with 
Gramm-Rudman. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  in- 
dicated earlier,  we  came  up  with  the 
40-cent  assessment  this  year,  the  25- 
cent  assessment  next  year,  to  fund  a 
voluntary  supply  management  in  the 
dairy  program.  As  we  drafted  that  as 
part  of  the  farm  bill  we  had  every 
intent  that  when  Gramm-Rudman 
came  up  we  would  come  up  with  dairy 
savings  through  an  additional  10-cent 
assessment,  bringing  the  total  assess- 
ment to  50  cents. 

Only  after  both  bills  had  been 
signed  into  law  and  we  were  in  the 
process  of  working  out  the  regulations 
and  implementing  them  were  we  made 
aware  of  the  problem  in  doing  Just 
that.  And  at  that  point  in  time  the 
process  began  to  try  to  legislatively 
allow  the  department  the  leeway  they 
do  not  have  under  the  present  draft- 
ing of  Gramm-Rudman  to  use  an  addi- 
tional dime  assessment  to  meet  the  re- 
quired savings  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  act  as  of  March  1. 

Now.  the  chart  that  we  have  in  the 
well  at  the  present  time  really  indi- 
cates the  dilemma.  We  are  not  trying 
to  escape  ds^y  from  the  impact  of 
Gramm-RTi^an  in  any  way.  shape,  or 


form.  As  a  dairy  Congressman  1  will 
tell  you  that  dairy  ought  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  cost-saving  requirements 
as  every  other  element  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
We  calculated  what  the  savings  ought 
to  be  for  dairy.  In  that  4.3-percent  cut. 
savings  would  be  $80  million.  That  is 
what  we  have  to  come  up  with  in  dairy 
to  do  its  part  of  the  total  savings  in 
the  Gramm-Rudman  March  1  seques- 
tration order. 

The  problem  is  that  in  order  to 
achieve  $80  million  in  dairy,  you  have 
to  be  very  careful  about  the  economics 
pflf  dairy  price  supports  and  the  result- 
ant Government  cost.  There  is  no 
debate  that  if  you  have  a  10-cent  as- 
sessment or  a  10-cent  to  12-cent  assess- 
ment, you  will  come  up  with  the  $80 
million  in  savings. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  said  that  all  of  the  things  being 
equal,  a  50-cent  price  cut  will  come  up 
with  $80  million  savings. 

The  problem  is  that  not  all  of  the 
things  are  equal.  Every  dairy  econo- 
mist in  this  country  will  tell  you  that 
if  you  have  a  50-cent  price  cut.  the 
microeconomics  of  any  small  family 
farmer  are  that  if  his  revenue  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  decreases,  he  will  have 
to  increase  the  number  of  100  pounds 
of  milk  he  produces  to  bring  in  the 
same  amount  of  revenue  to  meet  his 
bills  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
fixed  capital  costs,  et  cetera. 

And  so  what  typically  happens  in  a 
SO-cent  price  cut  is  the  production  of 
milk  in  this  country  increases  one-half 
percent.  That  results  in  Government 
purchases  of  an  additional  $160  mil- 
lion worth  of  surplus  dairy  products. 
The  net  effect  of  that  is,  then,  that 
while  you  have  $80  million  in  savings 
from  a  50-cent  price  cut.  you  have  just 
had  an  increased  outlay  of  $160  mil- 
lion through  the  increased  production 
of  one-half  percent,  which  results  in 
an  $80  million  loss  to  the  Treasury.  So 
all  of  a  sudden  the  way  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  structured  today  to  re- 
spond to  dairy,  you  do  not  have  the 
Government  any  money,  you  cost  the 
Treasury  about  $80  million  in  what 
should  be  savings,  which  is  turned  into 
costs  or  outlays,  on  the  other  hand. 

So  not  only  do  we  have  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  farmer  income  because 
instead  of  taking  10  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight off  under  assessment,  we 
are  taking  50  cents  per  hundredweight 
off,  and  my  colleague  from  Vermont 
has  so  eloquently  described  the  impact 
of  that  on  a  typical  family  farmer  in 
this  country,  you  also  add  the  impact 
of  it  to  the  Government,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's impact  is  not  one  of  saving 
money,  as  we  want  under  Gramm- 
Rudman,  of  deficit  reduction,  we  will 
add  to  the  deficit  some  $80  million  as  a 
result  of  our  Inability  today  to  resolve 
the  technical  conflict  between 
Oramm-Rudman  and  the  farm  bill. 
and  that  is  the  tragedy  of  what  is  oc- 


curring here  today.  It  is  so  unfortu- 
nate that  the  people  have  indicated 
that  they  will  object  to  our  bringing 
up  any  kind  of  legislation  to  deal  with 
this  issue. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  brought  up  an  interesting 
point  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
brought  up,  and  that  is:  What  hap- 
pens, normally,  when  farmers  are 
faced  with  a  price  cut  which  is  going 
to  really  give  them  a  serious  problem, 
as  my  previous  chart  indicated,  with 
the  average  family  going  down. 

In  other  words,  what  they  will  do,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  survive,  in  other 
wordst  I  think  we  would  agree  that 
what  happens  is  it  is  a  survival  of  the 
fittest  under  those  circimistances.  and 
every  farmer  is  going  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve Just  as  sincerely  as  possible  that 
he  will  survive  and  the  others  will  fail, 
knowing  that  if  he  can  produce 
enough  to  stay  in  business  that  be- 
cause of  that  cut  his  neighbor  down 
the  road  or  some  other  farmer  who  is 
not  as  good  a  manager,  not  be  able  to 
handle  the  situation,  will  go  out  of 
business  and  eventually  the  price  will 
go  up  and  they  will  be  able  to  stay  in 
business. 

But  for  that  short  period— and  we 
are  only  talking  6  months  here— a 
price  cut  does  not  have  the  effect  that 
you  would  expect  in  the  long  run.  and 
that  is  driving  farmers  out  of  business. 
In  the  short  run,  what  it  does  is  in- 
crease the  amount  of  surplus.  And  we 
are  talking  here  about  budget  prob- 
lems and  not  farm  policy.  / 

There  is  another  thin^  to  bring  up 
at  this  point,  and  that  i^  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  a  program  of 
price  cuts,  and  this  has  never  occurred 
in  dairy  policy,  never  have  we  had  a 
price  cut  go  in  for  6  months  and  then 
off.  for  7  months  and  then  off.  What 
are  you  going  to  do?  You  go  in  and 
you  cut  the  price  and  you  are  hoping 
to  bring  about  some  policy  changes, 
those  who  argue  against  us,  and  then 
at  the  end  of  those  6  months  if  noth- 
ing happens,  the  price  goes  back  up 
again,  and  that  creates  a  bad  message, 
a  disruption  as  to  the  program,  it 
makes  a  mess  out  of  it,  because  this  is 
not  a  dairy  policy  we  are  dealing  with, 
it  is  a  budget  cut. 

So  what  we  are  going  to  end  up  with, 
unless  Congress  in  its  wisdom  does 
something  else,  you  are  going  to  end 
up  with  a  price  cut  for  7  months  and 
then  a  price  increase  at  a  time  when  it 
will  create  additional  problems  and  ad- 
ditional disruptions  to  the  market. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  made  some  points.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  we  have  run  into  this 
policy  problem  where  some  people, 
and  understandably,  want  to  use  this, 
at  the  detriment  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dairy  farmers  around 
this  country,  to  make  a  point  they 
want  to  put  those  dairy  farms  out  of 
business,  and  it  is  unfortimate  that 


people  would,  in  a  sense,  be  so  callous 

as  to  want  to  raise  this  policy  point  at 
this  time  to  run  thousands  and  thou- 
ssjids  of  dairy  farmers  out  of  business 
to  make  a  point,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
too  bad  that  that  has  occurred. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  back  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 

QtTHDERSON].  a 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  second 
thing  we  should  point  out  is  that  one 
of  the  understandings  and  the  whole 
concept,  the  basic  concept,  behind 
Gramm-Rudman  is  that  if  Congress  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  come  up  with 
its  own  legislative  savings,  that  we  will 
then  achieve  a  savings  in  an  across- 
the-board  effect.  The  problem  with 
dairy  is  you  do  not  achieve  the  savings 
in  an  across-the-board  effect,  you 
place  the  entire  burden  of  the  $80  mil- 
lion in  needed  savings  out  of  theidalry 
price  support  program  on  only  those 
farmers  who  happen  to  produce  the 
manufactured  product  which  is  sold  to 
the  Government.  That  is  so  blatantly 
unfair,  it  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  intent  and  the  basic  concept  of 
Gramm-Rudman,  which  says  that  ev- 
eryone ought  to  share  equally. 

Now,  you  take  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  all  of  the  other  commodity  pro- 
grams which  have  supports  in  agricul- 
ture, every  one  of  those  support  pro- 
grams will  find  that  every  farmer  in 
the  country  will  share  equally  in  the 
reduction,  the  loan  rate  reduction  and 
target  price  reduction  and  deficiency 
payments,  et  cetera.  But  in  dairy,  the 
way  the  bill  is  drafted  at  the  present 
time,  that  is  not  going  to  be  the  case. 
Rather,  what  we  will  end  up  doing  is  | 
forcing  a  very  few  farmers  and  in  a  ! 
verv  few  select  areas  of  high  manufac-  l 
tured  product  in  this  country  to  bear 
the  entire  burden  while  other  dairy 
fsjmers  in  this  country  are  going  to  go 
scot-free  of  any  obligations  or  savings 
under  the  dairy  price  support  program 
and  Oramm-Rudman.  That  is  unfair,  i 
and  I  think  we  need  to  point  that  out, 
because  that  is  not  the  way  Gramm- 
Rudman  was  Intended  by  those  who 
drafted  It  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments,  sind  I  would 
agree  with  him.  For  Instance,  we  have 
large  disparities  in  the  price  that 
farmers  are  paid  for  tnilk.  and  a  lot  de- 
pends upon  whether  or  not  they  have 
a  high  percentage  of  fluid  market,  as 
you  pointed  out,  or  whether  it  goes 
into  manufacturing  cheese,  or  what- 
ever. 

In  fact,  for  instance,  in  Virginia,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  blend  price 
is  somewhere  around  $15  a  hundred- 
weight, and  in  your  area  it  is  down 
under  $12.  in  the  $11  area. 

Now.  obviously,  on  a  farm,  if  you  are 
getting  $15  even,  and  in  some  of  those 
areas,  you  point  out,  you  may  not  even 
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get  any  ramifications  from  a  price  cut, 
whereas  in  your  area  it  goes  bang, 
right  now. 

D  1615 

Your  farmers,  because  of  the  lower 
price  anyway  are  the  most  susceptibile 
to  these  kind  of  cuts  and  put  in  the 
most  dangerous  position. 

In  our  area  we  are  about  half-way  in 
between  so  we  are  about  50-50,  where- 
as in  other  areas,  southern  parts  of 
this  country,  they  have  a  much  higher 
utilization.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
pointing  that  out. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

If  you  do  not  mind,  I  would  like  to 

maybe  ask  you  some  questions  to  help 

me  clear  up  my  understanding  of  this. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  appreciate 

that  opportunity. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  As  I  understand,  and 
we  all  understood  at  the  end  of  the 
last  session  that  the  passage  of 
Gramm-Rudman  would  affect  the  way 
we  do  business  in  the  House  by  way  of 
changing  many  deadlines  and  placing 
new  constraints  in  the  process. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  as  your 
subcommittee  or  committee  worked  in 
this  process  you  recognized  that  you 
had  one  peculiar  program  having  to 
deal  with  milk  or  dairy  subsidies  that 
faces  that  unique  deadline  of  March  1. 
In  response  to  that,  recognizing  that  it 
would  be  necessity  of  that  pre-existing 
deadline,  the  basic  cut  of  4.3  percent 
might  necessarily  then  fall  extraordi- 
narily heavily  on  one  group  of  the  con- 
stituency with  respect  to  dairy  subsi- 
dies. .    .,  T 

Again,  I  believe  as  I  understand,  if  I 
followed  the  discus&ion  correctly,  your 
committee    then    immediately    went 
,  right  to  work  to  make  some  judicious 
decisions    that    really    in    fact    were 
policy  decisions  that  helped  to  accom- 
modate   to    this    constituency    that 
might  suffer  this  severe  penalty  and 
more  or  less  in  light  of  considerations 
of  priorities  and  need,  rearrange  the 
cuts   within   the   committee   so   that 
even  though  you  stayed  within  the  4.7 
that  that   overall  cut  would  fall  in 
areas  of  policy  priorities  set  by  the 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee as  opposed  to  across-the-board. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  correct, 
and  even  more  than  that  in  the 
sense— you  are  exactly  correct  in  what 
you  said.  This  was  done  in  the  farm 
bill  itself,  that  arrangement  was  made 
and  agreement  was  made,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  that  was  what  we 
would  be  utilizing  Gramm-Rudman. 
The  problem  was  created  in  Gramm- 
Rudman  itself  that  the  people  who 
were  working  on  agriculture  there 
were  trying  to  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lems which  might  occur  within  the 
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areas  of  the  crops,  feed  grains,  wheat, 
and  all  that.  Their  language  Is  inter- 
preted by  the  lawyers  to  also  apply  to 
dairy.  Because  we  did  not  specifical- 
ly—there was  testimony  in  the  com- 
mittee that  indicated  that  the  admin- 
istration—if it  had  not  been  for  the 
legal  beagles  here,  would  have  had  two 
options.  One,  either  the  assessment  or 
the  price  cut.  ^    ,  . 

We  had  testimony  from  the  admmls- 
tration  on  that,  but  however,  because 
the  language  appeared  to  apply  to  be 
specific  and  since  there  was  no  other 
language  in  there,  they  had  to  apply 
this  price  cut  theory  rather  than  the 
assessment  theory. 

So  we  had  tried  to  arrange  this  pri- 
ority before  the  passage  of  Gramm- 
Rudman,  but  unfortunately,  because 
of  the  language  that  occurred  in 
Gramm-Rudman  and  a  number  of 
these  bills  were  going  on  at  the  same 
time  so  we  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
examine  one  before  the  others  were 
passed.  That  is  what  happened. 

But  you  are  quite  right.  What  you 
are  pointing  out,  I  think  very  correct- 
ly, is  that  that  is  what  we  are  sup- 
posed to  do  with  Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  So  I  can  conclude  then 
as  a  member  not  on  the  committee, 
but  watching  the  committee's  work 
today  in  the  debate  that  your  commit- 
tee then  responded  to  the  challenge  of 
Gramm-Rudman  by  Immediately 
going  to  work  making  tradeoff  deci- 
sions, setting  policy  options  that 
would  accommodate  to  the  new  rigors 
of  Gramm-Rudman,  but  still  do  the 
decisionmaking  within  the  committee 
and  then  to  come  here  and  meet  this 
deadline  that  would  be  so  critical. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  Is  correct, 
and  unfortunately  unlike  other  pro- 
grams which  are  based  upon  a  fiscal 
year,  we  have  a  mandate  by  law  under 
Gramm-Rudman.  but  If  you  effect  a 
program,  then  aU  these  things  go  into 
effect  and  dramatic  changes  occur  In 
the  whole  program  Itself  which  are  Ir- 
reversible. Not  only  do  they  affect  the 
money  that  you  raise  for  the  Treasury 
but  they  create  huge  losses  to  the 
farmers  In  lost  Income  which  Is  just 
not  recoverable  In  any  way. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  am  trying  to  under- 
stand the  process,  and  obviously,  very 
complex  policy  Issues  with  enormous 
amounts  of  benefit  and  loss  that  can 
be  spread  around  to  various  people. 

I  would  guess  then  that  many  of  you 
on  the  committee  that  have  worked  so 
hard  sighed  quite  a  sigh  of  relief  to 
find  that  the  bill  was  up  for  consider- 
ation today  on  the  floor  and  that  you 
could  anticipate  the  possibility  of 
having  It  passed,  having  your  commit- 
tee work  move  through  the  floor  in 
time  to  meet  that  March  1  deadline. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  Is  correct, 
and  we  felt  very  strongly  since  we 
were  only  trying  to  Implement  what 
was  the  understanding  of  all  parties 
that  were  Involved  in  the  farm  bill  as 


to  how  it  would  be  handled  and  be- 
cause we  had  gone  through  the  order- 
ly process,  because  we  cleared  It  with 
the.  supposedly   the  leadership,   and 
also  certainly  with  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee that  we  were  here  today  not  as  fast 
as  we  would  liked  to  have  been,  but 
under  constraints  In  a  timely  fashion 
to  have  us  to  be  able  to  pass  this  to 
prevent  the  horrendous  ramifications 
which  could  occur,  which  will  occur 
from   this   bill   If  we   do   not   get   it 
stopped.   If  we   cannot   do   It   today, 
hopefully  we  can  do  It  with  the  under- 
standing of  those  who,  hopefully,  have 
been  listening  to  us  of  a  slight  delay, 
as  we  will  be  asking  for  It  sometime  in 
the  near  future,  so  that  we  can,  and  If 
we  fall  the  money  could  be  recouped 
and  so  that  there  would  be  no.  In  any 
way,  any  Infringement  upon  Gramm- 
Rudman.  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  their 
minds.  We  hope  they  will  give  us  that 
small  opportunity  to  be  able  to  contin- 
ue the  orderly  process  next  week.  I  am 
hopeful  that  at  a  timely  time  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  talking 
here. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Reflecting  back  to  the 
debate  we  had  earlier  today,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  fact  that  your  commit- 
tee really  did  roll  up  Its  sleeves  and  get 
down  to  the  task  frankly,  you  have 
belled  then  the  allegation  made  earlier 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
that  Gramm-Rudman  mandates 
across-the-board  cuts  that  are  Indls- 
crimlnatlng. 

In  fact,  you  brought  to  the  floor 
today  an  alternative  to  that  reflected 
in  the  judicious  tradeoff  decisionmak- 
ing of  the  committee.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  Is  true,  but  as 
I  said  we  believe  we  have  taken  care  of 
It    In    a    more    timely    fashion    and 
Gramm-Rudman  Itself  did  try  to  take 
care  of  unusual  circumstances  In  situa- 
tions. This  is  one  that  was  missed.  But 
I  agree  with  your  concept  that  this 
body.  If  it  is  a  responsible  body.  wlU 
and    should    react    to    the    Gramm- 
Rudman  action  by  saying.  "OK.  the 
meat-ax  approach  In  many  cases  will 
create  bad  priorities  and  bad  prece- 
dents rather  than  shifting  cuts  around 
and  what  this  body  ought  to  do  Is  to 
react  In  a  timely  fashion  as  we  try  to 
do  here  to  Implement  It  In  a  more  or- 
derly   fashion    which    would    benefit 
both  the  taxpayers  as  we  have  In  this 
case  and  the  farmers  that  we  are  af- 
fecting In  this  case." 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Again.  I  am  reflecting 
back  on  the  debate,  and  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  are  also  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  as  I 
am  myself.  I  think  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  was  raised  was  would  it  be 
fair  for  the  Agriculture  Committee  to 
have  this  opportunity  and  not  for  ex- 
ample the  Education  Committee. 

We  are  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  In  fact  what  you  have 


done  Is  you  have  set  the  precedent 
that  says  It  Is  possible  If  the  commit- 
tee will  go  to  work,  do  its  work,  makes 
those  decisions,  that  they  can  by  beat- 
ing deadlines,  find  themselves  in  a  sit- 
uation where  the  committee  will  have 
set  policy,  made  the  tradeoff  decisions 
that  are  mandated  by  the  rigorous 
budget  conditions  of  Gramm-Rudman 
and  do  the  best  job  they  can  of  fulfill- 
ing what  they  believe  to  be  the  proper 
priorities  of  the  committee  and  avoid- 
ing that  meat  ax  that  goes  across-the- 
board. 

I  should  say  that  rather  than  us 
being  concerned  that  maybe  your  com- 
mittee has  here  presented  us  with  an 
unholy  precedent,  what  you  have  done 
by  being  here  today  with  your  work 
completed  on  your  committee  you 
have  set  for  us  a  grand  example  of 
how  those  of  us  on  other  committees 
might  rise  to  the  challenge  of  Gramm- 
Rudman,  come  to  the  floor,  and  I 
think  it  Is  rather  unfortunate  that 
after  all  that  hard  work  that  I  know 
you  must  have  gone  through,  having 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  In  this 
kind  of  condition  reflecting  that  good 
work  that  we  should  even  consider  ad- 
journing today  and  not  completing 
that  process  and  demonstrating  to 
America  for  their  security,  their  satis- 
faction and  perhaps  relief  of  anxiety 
that  Gramm-Rudman  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  meat  ax  that  Is  going  to 
kill  all  victims  with  one  swath  but  that 
it  means  the  Congress  does  have  the 
ability  and  the  resolve  through  even 
Its  committee  systems  to  rise  to  the 
challenge,  reorder  priorities,  reallocate 
fimds,  meet  budget  targets  and  re- 
quirements but  still  care  for  those 
very  Important  needs  that  the  commit- 
tees have  spent  so  much  time  and  con- 
sideration on. 
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It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  House 
at  large  would  owe  the  gentleman's 
committee  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
having  set  such  a  fine  example  and  be 
thrilled  to  have  the  opportunity  for  us 
today  to  remain  here  and  complete 
our  work.  That  is  the  conclusion  that  I 
draw.  

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  He,  of 
course,  serves  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  with  me,  not  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  which  we 
are  talking  about  now.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  thoughtful 
consideration  as  expressed  today,  but 
also  In  the  committee  In  trying  to  reor- 
der priorities.  I  know  we  have  differ- 
ences of  opinion  from  time  to  time: 
but  the  gentleman  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. That  Is  our  role.  That  Is  our  job. 
That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  are  now 
working  on  how  to  finish  the  second 
round  of  cuts  in  the  education  and 
labor  fleld.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing 


to  do;  but  if  we  do  not  do  it,  then 
somebody  else  is  going  to  do  it  for  us. 
and  that  is  not  the  way  it  should  be 
done.  We  should  not  duck  our  respon- 
sibility. We  should  face  up  to  what 
ought  to  be  done,  as  we  are  doing  here 
today,  and  that  is  the  orderly  process 
that  this  bill  should  bring  about. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments, both  in  the  committee  and  for 
coming  forward  and  doing  it  In  this 
area  and  attempting  to  prevent  what 
could  be  a  very  disastrous  economic 
situation  for  the  small  dairy  farmers 
of  the  countf'y. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
again  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  do  have  two  more 
points  that  I  would  like  to  finish  up 
on. 

Earlier  In  the  year  we  were  discuss- 
ing Gramm-Rudman.  I  raised  the 
question  In  a  1 -minute  speech  that  the 
American  people  I  think  raise  all  too 
often  and  they  have  often  asked,  "Is  It 
necessary  for  the  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  to  make  decisions,  or  can 
the  Congress  make  the  decisions?" 

The  gentleman  has  demonstrated 
with  his  committee  that  yes,  Indeed, 
we  can  make  the  decisions.  We  do  not 
have  to  If  ave  it  to  the  bureaucrats.  If 
we  do  not  complete  the  work  today, 
the  House,  not  the  committee  in  this 
case,  but  the  House  will  have  sent  the 
message  that,  no,  we  are  not  satisfied 
to  let  the  Washington  bureaucrats  run 
things. 

I  would  suggest  an  area  of  concern. 
All  of  us  who  have  representatives  of 
the  various  Government  agencies 
working  in  our  local  districts  and  our 
communities  where  they  have  Immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  voters  and  see 
their  needs  so  clearly,  I  am  very  much 
concerned  that  if  the  bill  perhaps 
makes  the  cuts,  the  agency  heads  and 
department  chairmen,  that  what  they 
will  do,  they  will  cut  those  people  out 
in  the  States  and  out  in  the  districts 
and  out  in  the  countries  that  are  work- 
ing immediately  with  the  American 
citizens,  rather  than  to  cut  the  people 
sequestered  here  In  Washington,  if  I 
might  use  that  word,  who  have  a 
remote  contact. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  helped  to 
avoid  that  with  his  work. 

My  final  word  is  that  I  did  change 
my  flight  arrangements  so  I  could 
remain  here.  I  will  remain  here  a  day 
later  than  I  thought  would  be  neces- 
sary In  the  hope  that  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  come  back  with 
an  agreement  that  will  allow  us  to 
complete  this  good  work  of  this  morn- 
ing and  to  let  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee to  be  the  shining  example  to  this 
House  that  I  believe  It  richly  deserves 
to  be. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  work. 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GUNDER80N.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding.  I 
certainly  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  for  his  very  kind 
remarks. 

You  know,  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee gets  beat  up  a  lot  of  times  I  think 
unfairly.  The  fact  is  that  many  of  us 
in  this  body  are  aware  that  one  of 
these  bills  which  did  not  pass  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session  was  the  recon- 
ciliation bill;  however,  few  people  are 
aware  that  agriculture  did  pass  its  rec- 
onclliatlon  savings  as  a  part  of  the 
farm  bill  legislation.  I  believe  we  are 
the  only  committee  in  the  entire  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  passed 
their  reconciliation'  savings  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986. 

We  need  to  understand  and  we  need 
to  understand,  frankly,  that  most  of 
the  reconciliation  savings,  about  $1.8 
billion  of  those  came  out  of  dairy  last 
year,  so  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try have  already  made  a  significant 
contribution  of  savings  to  the  1986  rec- 
onciliation bill. 

That  brought  us  to  Gramm-Rudman 
sold  this  whole  effort  that  we  are 
facing  at  this  point  In  time  and  what  it 
means,  because  when  we  came  up  with 
the  orders  from  CBO.  from  OMB.  and 
from  the  now  nonlegal  GAO  as  to 
what  those  savings  ought  to  be,  they 
calculated  that  we  ought  to  come  up 
with  about  $80  million  savings  out  of 
this  area.  , 

The  question  is,  how  do  we  come, up 
with  those  savings?  The  Congress,  par- 
ticularly the  Dairy  Subcommittee  (ind 
now  the  full  Agriculture  Committee, 
calculated  that  there  is  really  one  and 
only  one  honest  and  fair  way  to  do 
that,  and  that  Is  to  do  It  as  an  assess- 
ment. The  reason  for  the  assessment  ia 
obvious,  because  the  assessment  guar- 
antees that  we  will  come  up  with  the 
$80  million  in  savings  for  the  Govern- 
ment, but  It  also  makes  sure  that  we 
only  reduce  dairy  farmer  Income  by 
$80  million;  whereas  the  gentleman  so 
eloquently  pointed  out.  the  alternative 
of  the  60-cent-price  cut  does  not  really 
save  anything  at  all.  as  that  chart 
there  shows  In  the  bottom  line  In  red. 
The  end  result  Is  an  $80  million  cost  to 
the  Government,  not  a  savings. 

Worse  than  that  is  the  $360  million 
loss  to  the  farmer,  the  dairy  farmer  in 
this  country  In  lost  earnings  as  a 
result  of  that  reduction  In  the  price  he 
would  receive  for  his  products. 

So  therefore,  the  committee,  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee, 
came  up  with  this  calculation.  As  they 
came   up  with   that  calculation,   we 
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then  passed  the  legislation  out  of  com- 
mittee. We  went  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee yesterday,  and  I  was  there.  The 
gentleman  from  Vermont  was  there 
and  others  who  testified,  and  we  said 
that  we  understand  there  are  aU  kinds 
of  policy  issues  in  the  farm  bill,  even 
relating  to  dairy.  Many  of  us  would 
like  to  calculate  the  basis  for  whole 
herd  buy  out  on  the  prediversion  pro- 
gram base. 

Another  thing  we  would  like  to  do. 
we  would  like  to  mandate  legislation 
that  the  sign  up  period  be  extended 
longer  than  it  is.  .    v.  .  -i 

Those  are  policy  Issues,  technical 
policy  issues  to  deal  with  the  farm  bill. 
We  felt,  however,  that  it  was  impor- 
tant not  to  bring  those  issues  into  the 
Issue  today,  because  this  was  purely  a 
technical  bill  to  deal  with  the  budget- 
ary issue  which  was  necessary  to  be  ac- 
complished by  March  1.  so  that  we 
truly  would  have  the  savings  here  and 
it  would  not  result  in  the  price  cuts 
that  would  be  the  alternative. 

The  Rules  Committee,  to  their 
credit,  considered  this  issue  long  and 
hard  yesterday  and  how  to  deal  with 
it  They  had  conflicting  testimony 
from  Members  as  to  what  should  or 
should  not  be  a  part  of  that  bill, 
whether  it  should  be  an  open  or  closed 
rule  what  kind  of  amendment  should 
or  should  not  be  aUowed.  The  Rules 
Committee  came  out  and  recommend- 
ed that  bill  last  evening  for  a  1-hour- 
open  rule  with  any  amendment  that 
dealt  with  the  budgetary  issue,  no 
policy  issue. 

We  all  assvimed  as  we  came  here  to 
the  Congress  this  morning  that  we 
would  have  In  front  of  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  this  issue  and  guaran- 
tee that.  No.  1.  the  Government  would 
achieve  at  least  its  $80  million  in  sav- 
ings    from     dairy     under     Gramm- 
Rudman.  but  also  that  we  would  do  so 
in  the  most  humane  and  most  fair  way 
for  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  country. 
Of  course,  that  bill  was  then  pulled 
off  the  calendar,  which  brought  us  to 
this   afternoon  when  the   gentleman 
from  Vermont,  who  is  now  conducting 
^this   special   order,   brought   up   the 
issue  again  and  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  coUeagues  exactly  what 
was  at  stake.  .,  ,  ^w  » 

While  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
something  be  done  today,  because  if 
we  do  not  do  it  today,  we  are  not  in 
session  tomorrow;  March  1  is  on  Satur- 
day. That  means  there  is  no  altema- 

What  will  happen  on  March  1.  the 
Department  has  no  legal  alternative, 
as  I  understand  it,  except  to  ordor  that 
reduction  in  the  price  that  they  pay 
for  any  product  that  they  purchase 
after  March  1. 

Everyone  says.  "WeU.  we  can  come 
back  next  week  and  solve  this.  We 
cannot  come  back  next  week  and  solve 
this  in  a  decent  way,  because  then  all 
of  a  sudden  next  week  we  are  not  deal- 


ing with  a  technical  amendment  which 
we  are  doing,  as  we  are  going  to  have 
to  actually  repeal  a  certain  section  of 
Gramm-Rudman    and    do   something 

gIsc 

I  do  not  get  very  excited  about  doing 
that.  U  that  is  the  only  alternative, 
doing  it  next  week  in  defense  of  fair- 
ness to  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try I  guess  I  wiU  support  something  to 
do  that,  but  I  certainly  understand  the 
Implications  of  that  and  know  that  our 
coUeagues.  and  I  guess  my  distin- 
guished coUeague  from  Texas,  is  not 
very  excited  about  the  idea  of  repeal- 
ing any  section  of  Gramm-Rudman. 
and  neither  am  I.  because  that  is  not 
necessary.  If  we  do  our  Job  today,  we 
save  the  Government  not  only  $80  mil- 
lion, we  save  more  than  $80  million.  I 
would  suggest  it  is  much  more  than 
that.  ,  .. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  also  save  the 
farmer  in  terms  of  lost  income  about 
$270  million,  compared  to  doing  the 
10-cent  assessment. 

So  with  those  comments,  it  is  a  very 
frustrating  day  for  us.  It  is  worse  than 
a  frustrating  day  for  us.  it  Is  a  very 
tragic  day  for  the  family  dairy  farmer 
in  this  country,  because  he  is  the 
victim  of  frankly  the  most  unfortu- 
nate decisions  that  are  being  made 
here  in  the  Congress  today. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  again. 

Mr.    ARMEY.    Well.    I    appreciate 
that.  I  did  have  another  thought  as  I 
listened  to  the  gentleman.  Again.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  this  is  such  an  important 
critical  date  and  the  juncture  is  inune- 
diately  upon  us.  I  commend  both  gen- 
tlemen for  having  this  special  order 
and   for   their   dedication   in   staying 
here.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  give 
any  appearance  of  partisanship  here. 
Obviously,  we  are  very  visible  at  this 
time,  but  It  does  occur  to  me  that  I 
should  also  recognize  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  on  the  com- 
mittee and  In  positions  of  leadership 
to  affect  this  decision  are  indeed  cau- 
cusing at  this  very  moment  and  dis- 
cussing among  themselves  what  deci- 
sion they  might  come  to  with  respect 
to  whether  or  not  they  will  decide  to 
go  forward  with  this  issue  or  put  it  off 
untU  after  today. 

I  am  certain  they,  too,  understand 
and  wish  to  avoid  any  need  to  go  Into 
the  difficult  business  of  revising  the 
Gramm-Rudman  legislation,  when  we 
have  such  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
meet  Its  rigors  here  today  and  resolve 
this  dilemma,  let  the  dairy  farmers 
sleep  easily  over  the  weekend  and  let 
me  enjoy  my  cereal  and  breakfast  on 
Monday.  ,     ,. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  majority 
Members  and  their  leadership,  too,  for 
being  wUllng  to  stay  here  long  enough 
to  make  a  decision  regarding  what  It  Is 


they  will  allow  the  House  to  do  In 
order  to  resolve  this  Issue. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  thoae  com- 
ments. .    .       „ 

I  would  like  to  comment  that  earlier 
today  we  did  have  some  rather,  well, 
emotional  comments  by  myself  and 
others  directed  at  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  certainly  want  to  clear  up  any 
misunderstanding  that  may  exist  in 
my    feelings    toward   the    gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  because 
In  my  time  here,  I  have  worked  with 
the  gentleman  many,  many  times,  his 
comments  about  trying  to  keep  agri- 
culture on  a  nonpartisanship  basis  is 
very  appropriate.  We  have  been  able 
to  do  that.  It  is  unfortunate,  how  or 
when  It  occurred,  but  any  comments  I 
made  In  any  way  Insinuating  that  the 
gentleman  wanted  to  or  would  operate 
In    such    circumstances.    I    certainly 
would  want  to  remove  that  thought 

from  anything  I  said. 
I  also  wanted  to  make  a  comment  on 

what  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

said.  .        , 

One  of  the  things  we  are  learning 
about  Gramm-Rudman,  which  Is  a 
very  sad  thing,  even  though  I  voted 
for  It,  and  I  agree  with  Its  concepts.  Is 
that  those  who  try.  those  who  do  their 
Job.  get  penalized.  In  other  words,  if 
you  go  out  and  voluntarily  meet  your 
guidelines  and  you  do  as  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  did.  reduce  for  the 
1986  budget  the  amount  of  money  It  is 
going  to  spend  and  looking  at  the  out- 
years  do  the  same  thing,  then  if 
nobody  else  does,  you  come  back  and 
you  get  the  same  whack  that  every- 
body else  does  when  It  comes  around 
for  the  meat  axe  to  fall  again. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  Is  to 
live  within  and  In  fact  to  give  a  better 
deal  as  far  as  Gramm-Rudman  goes 
and  the  Budget  Reduction  Act  on  this 
dairy  bill  then  even  the  law  would  say 
we    had    to    according    to    the    legal 
people  that  refine  the  law;  yet  we  are 
being  forestalled  from  even  being  able 
to  do  a  better  Job  to  help  other  people. 
If  we  save  the  additional  $80  million, 
or  whatever,  that  is  money  for  other 
programs  that  will  not  have  to  be  cut. 
So  Instead  of  raising  questions  here, 
they   ought   to   be   praising   us   and 
saying.  "Hey,  thanks  for  the  money. 
Thanks  for  saving  us  more  money. 
Thanks  for  helping  our  programs  not 
to  have  to  take  the  cuts  we  would  have 
to  cut  If  we  did  not  have  this  bill." 

That  Is  why  it  is  always  so  hard  to 
find  the  dairy  programs  especially  as 
the  butt  of  criticism,  when  we  continu- 
ously come  forward  and  demonstrate 
how  we  can  save  more  money.  We  got 
a  lot  of  flack  on  the  diversion  program 
the  last  time  around,  and  yet  all  the 
analysts  came  back  and  said,  "Hey, 
you  know,  you  are  right.  That  pro- 
gram saves  money.  It  saved  a  billion 
more  dollars  than  we  would  if  we 


hadn't  done  It."  And  yet  we  got  criti- 
cized for  It. 

Mr.  0UNDER80N.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman,  go  get  a  glass  of  water 
and  I  will  be  happy  to  comment  for  a 
few  seconds  if  I  can. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  others  that  it  is  very 
important  to  understand  dairy  eco- 
nomics. They  are  not  normal  econom- 
ics, if  I  may  be  so  bold  and  so  blunt. 
The  fact  Is  that  normally  when  we 
have  too  much  expenditure  in  a  pro- 
gram, we  think  what  we  can  do  is  cut 
the  price  support  and  that  will  result 
in  savings  to  the  Treasury. 

Unfortunately,  you  have  a  conflict 
between  the  macroeconomics  of  the 
dairy  Industry  as  a  whole  and  the 
microeconomics  of  any  one  Individual 
family  dairy  farmer;  so  while  you  are 
trying  to  reduce  by  virtue  of  reducing 
the  support  price  the  total  cost  of  the 
dairy  program  to  the  Government, 
Just  the  opposite  happens. 

What  happens  is  that— Just  put 
yourself  in  the  position  of  a  typical 
family  farmer  In  Wisconsin  or  Ver- 
mont, 40  cows,  you  are  receiving  say 
$11.50  at  the  present  time  for  any 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  that  you 
produce. 

Let  us  assume  that  next  week  if  we 
are  unable  to  resolve  this  issue  today 
that  we  have  a  50-cent  price  cut.  What 
happens?  Instead  of  receiving  $11.50 
per  hundredweight,  you  will  receive 
$11  per  himdredwelght,  and  yet  your 
electric  bill  does  not  go  down  4.3  per- 
cent. Your  cost  of  feed  does  not  go 
down  4.3  percent.  Your  property  taxes 
do  not  go  down  4.3  percent.  Payments 
to  the  bank  on  the  tractor  and  pickup 
do  not  go  down  4.3  percent  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort;  so  you  still  have  to 
meet  all  those  fixed  costs  that  you 
have,  and  yet  you  have  reduced  reve- 
nue. 

So  what  is  the  only  viable  option  or 
alternative  for  that  farmer?  Well,  as- 
suming he  does  not  want  to  go  bank- 
rupt or  Just  foreclosure,  his  only 
option  la  to  produce  more  milk,  bring 
some  of  those  heifers  into  the  bam, 
start  milking  them,  add  a  couple  of 
cows  and  begin  milking  more  so  that 
he  can  bring  In  more  milk,  so  that  In- 
stead of  say  selling  500,000  pounds  of 
milk  on  an  annual  basis,  he  would  sell 
600,000  pounds  of  milk  on  an  annual 
basis  to  bring  In  the  same  amount  of 
revenue. 
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Bo,  as  he  brings  In  that  amount  of 
revenue,  he  then  would  be  able  to 
make  his  costs.  The  problem  with  that 
is  if  every  farmer  In  the  country  does 
that,  and  most  farmers  do,  you  get  an 
Increased  production.  I  think  It  is  cal- 
culated as  one-half -percent  Increase  in 


production  nationally  Is  what  normal- 
ly occurs  every  time  we  have  a  60-cent 
price  cut. 

So  if  you  have  a  one-half-percent  in- 
crease in  production  but  no  increase  in 
consumption  nationally,  that  means 
the  Government  ends  up  buying  1  bil- 
lion pounds  additional  milk.  With 
those  additional  purchases,  it  results 
in  a  cost  to  the  U.S  Treasury  In  out- 
lays of  $160  million.  So  we  get  back  to 
this  chart,  and  that  Is  why  the  chart 
becomes  so  Important  and  why  this 
whole  Issue  is  so  important,  because 
that  is  our  intention,  to  save  $80  mil- 
lion in  Gramm-Rudman  savings  from 
the  dairy  price  support  program,  the 
net  effect  Is  that  while  you  save  $80 
million,  a  50-  to  55-cent  price  cut,  as  a 
result  of  the  Increased  production  and 
the  Increased  purchases  which  follow 
the  Government  has  an  increased 
outlay  of  $160  million.  The  net  effect, 
then,  is  no  savings  in  the  dairy  pro- 
gram but  rather  Increased  outlays  of 
$80  million. 

So  Instead  of  contributing  to  a  defi- 
cit reduction  If  you  do  not  have  the 
correct  language  in  the  bill,  you  do 
Just  the  opposite,  you  contribute  to  In- 
creased deficits.  I  think  that  Is  a  very 
important  point  that  we  need  to  un- 
derstand here,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
dealing  with  this  issue. 

It  is  very  seldom  among  our  cynics 
that  they  can  say  that  we  in  the  dairy 
Industry  "come  to  the  Congress  to 
save  money."  I  think  often  we  do  and 
we  do  not  get  the  credit,  but  there  can 
be  no  debate  by  anyone  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  today  is  not  excuse 
the  dairy  farmer  from  Gramm- 
Rudman;  just  the  opposite.  We  are 
trying  to  make  darned  sure  that  the 
dairy  farmer  does  truly  contribute  his 
$80  million  to  deficit  reduction  which 
has  been  calculated,  and  that  is  why  to 
deal  with  this  issue  becomes  so  para- 
mount before  March  1  In  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  his  comments 
and  would  yield  to  the  other  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey], 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
would  like  to  say  that  obviously  I  want 
the  legislation  under  discussion  to 
pass.  I  think  It  la  Important  to  dairy 
farmers  that  It  do  pass. 

I  also  frankly  do  not  understand  the 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  some  others  who  also 
avoid  penalizing  farmers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  diversion  program  in 
terms  of  the  calculation  of  their  base 
for  participation  in  the  whole-herd 
buy-out  program.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  administration  Is  resisting 
that. 

I  do  want  to  make  this  observation, 
however.  Very  frankly,  I  have  been 
spending  the  last  3  hours,  wheni  was 
not  up  In  the  Approoriatloni  Commit- 


tee testifying,  trying  to  persuade 
people  with  other  budget  concerns 
under  Gramm-Rudman  as  to  why  this 
Is  a  legitimate  approach  to  take.  It  is  a 
legitimate  approach  to  take.  It  does 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  budget  In 
terms  of  Its  impact  on  Federal  outlays 
or  Federal  ^deficit  reduction  whether 
we  do  it  through  a  50-cent  reduction 
or  a  10-percent  assessment.  I  do  have 
to  observe,  however,  that  I  think  what 
we  are  facing  is  the  consequences  of 
institutionally  agreeing  to  a  process 
such  as  Gramm-Rudman  in  the  first 
place  which.  In  effect,  gives  us  a  con- 
ceptual Idea  of  what  we  are  voting  on 
without  having  any  real  description  of 
the  detailed  Impact  of  what  happens 
when  we  vote  like  this.  Perhaps  I  say 
this  simply  because  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  I 
think  that  that  is  a  more  sensible  ap- 
proach to  follow. 

I  think  that  we  are  In  this  hole 
today  because  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  telling  us,  and  I  wish  they 
were  not  telling  us,  but  they  are.  they 
are  saying  we  understand  you  have  a 
problem  with  dairy,  but,  by  golly, 
there  is  a  problem  In  housing,  and 
there  is  a  problem  In  education  that 
needs  to  be  corrected  as  well.  And  If 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  one  problem 
and  not  the  others,  then  we  do  not  see 
why  we  should  go  along.  That  Is  what 
they  are  telling  me. 

I  think  what  this  demonstrates  is 
that  the  only  responsible  way  to  ap- 
proach budgeting,  even  though  It  may 
be  out  of  fashion  to  say  this,  the  only 
responsble  way  to  approach  budgeting 
is  to  approach  It  through  the  tradi- 
tional appropriating  process  so  that 
we  not  only  know  what  the  total 
number  is  in  any  spending  proposal 
before  us.  but  we  also  have  a  clear  idea 
on  a  line-by-line  basis  exactly  what  the 
impact  is. 

I  think  when  we  try  to  approach  the 
world  through  these  grand  fix-up 
schemes,  that  pretty  much  represents 
a  surprise  Christmas  package,  we  see 
what  is  on  the  wrapping,  but  we  do 
not  see  what  is  In  the  box  until  we 
unwrap  it,  and  then  the  daniage  li 
done.  So  I  think  what  Is  happening  Is 
we  are  stuck  in  this  box  today  because 
people  are  beginning  to  find  out  in  a 
whole  range  of  budget  areas  that 
there  are  problems  caused  by  Gramm- 
Rudman,  and  they  are  saying  we 
ought  to  be  taking  care  of  all  of  those 
problems.  It  is  hard  to  argue,  although 
I  hate  the  fact  that  the  bill  that  Is 
being  crushed  in  the  process  Is  one 
which  you  and  I  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  others  want  to  see 
passed,  but  I  think  we  have  to  also 
face  up  to  4t^  reason  that  we  are  here 
today.         ^ 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  what  the  gentleman  has  said.  I 
would  only  point  out  that  in  this  case, 
because  of  the  way  the  cuts  would 
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work,  and  the  way  It  would  happen,  is 
that  the  dairy  farmers  would  lose  over 
the  course  of  time  some  $300  million 
which  can  never  be  recouped;  whereas 
in  the  program  areas,  other  program 
areas  if  there  was  a  mistake  or  miscal- 
culation, or  If  it  is  eventuaUy  thrown 
out.  that  money  can  then  be  distribut- 
ed back  to  those  programs  and  remove 
those  inequities.  But  in  this  case,  it  is 
gone  forever,  as  you  know. 

Mr  OBEY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  there  is  that  difference.  The 
problem  is  that  there  are  eight  other 
groups  around  here  with  problems 
that  may  not  be  identical,  but  they  are 
similar,  and  we  are  aU  being  caught  in 
this  crunch. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  bottom  line  on  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  not  so  much  that  we  have 
targets  to  meet,  but  the  manner  m 
which  we  meet  them.  I  think  automat- 
ic sequestration  Is  an  irresponsible 
means  of  arriving  at  the  targets  we 
have  set  before  us. 

If  I  may  respectfully  differ  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  we  have 
been  given  surprise  Christmas  pack- 
ages around  here  for  years  in  the  form 
of  continuing  resolutions  which  open 
the  door  to  a  lot  of  spending  that  I 
think  we  may  have  been  unaware  of. 
Now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  and 
we  have  got  to  be  conscious  of  the 
need  to  make  cost  savings. 

I  personaUy  am  one  who  has  regard- 
ed    continuing     resolutions     as     the 
Christmas  package  that  was  so  full  of 
surprises  that  we  reaUy  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on.  I  think  that  there 
is  an  opportunity  here.  I  am  not  going 
to  disagree  with  whatever  budget  we 
are  talking  about,  but  we  have  an  op- 
portunity, indeed  a  responsibility  to 
reorder  some  priorities.  But  I  think 
the  Congress'  job.  and  it  would  be  irre- 
sponsible of  us  to  let  the  automatic  se- 
questration   occur    as    we    approach 
these  various  targets  by  which  some 
action  has  to  be  taken. 

I   think  the   gentleman   from  Ver- 
mont, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and   the   gentleman   from   California 
have  come  up  with  a  very  good  solu- 
tion here  to  the  immediate  dairy  prob- 
lem about  which  there  is  a  time  con- 
straint, and  this  matter  should  indeed 
be  acted  upon.  I  think  that  a  very  re- 
sponsible action  has  been  taken  here 
by  the  proposal  that  they  have  pre- 
sented. ^.  ,       ..    . 
You  know.  I  think  this  dialog  that 
we  are  having  here  has  been  useful  in 
many  respects.  I  think  it  brings  to  the 
•floor  some   frustrations  that  we   all 
share,  and  perhaps  helps  highlight  the 
need  that  I  have  felt  for  some  time  for 
some     institutional     reform     around 
here. 


You  know,  the  process  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  farm  leg- 
islation, this  very  serious  legislation 
was  considered  left  a  very  great  deal  to 
be  desired. 


D  1650 
Some  Members  may  recall  that  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House 
was  trying  very  diligently  last  Aug\ist 
to  report  a  farm  bUl  before  we  went 
home  for  the  August  recess.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is.  we  couldn't,  because 
we  had  not  yet  acted  upon  the  budget 
and  we  were  determined  that  our  bill 
would  conform  to  the  budget. 

When  we  came  back  In  September, 
we  did  finish  up  our  business,  report  a 
bill  to  the  House  early  In  September, 
and  act  upon  it  in  October.  The  bill 
then  languished  for  a  couple  of 
months  until  the  other  body  saw  fit  to 
act  upon  It. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  think  the  farm 
bill  was  virtually  the  last  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  we  acted  upon  before  we 
adjourned  at  the  end  of  December.  Of 
course,  the  President  signed  It  Into  law 
the  23d  of  December. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we 
starting  the  process  of  alternating  the 
special  orders  today  between  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  sides? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  four  or  five  others.  We  do  not 
know  who  Is  going  to  use  the  time, 
though. 


now  in  Geneva,  our  arms  control  negotiators 
are  at  work. 

I  certainly  understand  and  share  ttie  eager- 
ness of  Americans  who  realize  the  importance 
of  attaining  the  goal  of  eliminating  the  threat 
of  nuclear  annihilation.  Yet  I  believe  we  must 
fully  recognize  that,  for  decades,  the  security 
of  our  Nation  and  of  our  allies  has  been  de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  of  a  credible  nu- 
clear deterrent. 

There  is  a  great  deal  at  stake  when  we  ap- 
proach proposals  such  as  the  Comprehensive 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Therefore,  I  support 
the  Hyde  substitute  and  the  concerns  it  ad- 
dresses, it  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should.   First, 
pursue  efforts  to  gain  agreement  on  improved 
verification  measures  for  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban    Treaty,     Peaceful    Nuclear    Explosion 
Treaty,  and,  ultimately,  a  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty;  second,  reaffirm  the  need  for 
mutual  compliance  with  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty;  and  third,  pursue  as  a  goal  the  at- 
tainment of  a  verifiable  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty  following  achievement  of  mutual, 
substantial,  verifiable,  and  militarily  significant 
nuclear  arms  reductions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  regret  that  I  missed 
these  important  votes,  and  I  wish  to  set  the 
record  straight. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Broyhill)  Is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  outline  my  thoughts  on 
an  important  issue  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives considered  yesterday  The  legisla- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  3,  called  on  the 
Preskjent  to  immediately  begin  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Unton  for  a  Comprehensive 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  at  a  speaking  engage- 
ment and  missed  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  two  important  amendments.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  supported  both  the  Hyde 
amendment  and  the  motion  to  recommit  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Broomfield. 

My  feelings  on  this  issue  are  quite  strong, 
just  as  those  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I,  too,  genuinely  believe  our  world 
will  be  a  better  place  when  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons of  all  natrans  are  eliminated,  and  I  further 
believe  that  we  are  making  progress  in  this  di- 
rection. Just  last  fall,  there  was  constnjctive, 
face-to-face  dialog  between  President  Reagan 
and  Soviet  Secretary  Gortjachev  on  this  issue, 
with  hopes  expressed  for  further  meetings  to 
be  heW  in  the  near  future.  Fortunately,  right 


NAVAJO-HOPI  LAND  EXCHANGE 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  for  myself  and  Mr.  McCain 
providing  for  a  comprehensive  resolutkjn  of 
the  remaining  problems  and  issues  growing 
out  of  the  longstanding  land  dispute  between 
the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Tribes. 

This  land  dispute  is  over  a  century  old  and 
is  based  upon  the  1882  Executive  order  es- 
tablishing a  reservatkjn  in  northeastern  Arizo- 
na for  the  Hopi  Tribe.  The  order  provided  that 
the  reservation  was  to  be  for  the  Hopi  and 
"such  other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  may 
settle  thereon."  Over  the  years,  members  of 
the  Navajo  Tribe^igrated  to,  and  settled  on, 
much  of  these  lands  despite  the  continuing 
protests  of  the  Hopi  leaders. 

Because  of  the  growing  frictton  between  the 
two  tribes  over  this  issue.  Congress,  at  the 
urging  of  the  Hopi,  enacted  legislation  in  1958 
authorizing  the  two  tribes  to  sue  each  other  to 
determine  their  relative  rights  in  the  1882  res- 
ervation. 

In  1962,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deter- 
mined that,  with  the  exception  of  an  area 
identified  as  district  6  which  was  held  to  be 
exclusively  Hopi  lands,  the  1882  reservation 
was  held  by  the  two  tribes  in  a  joint,  equal, 
and  undivided  ownership.  However,  at  the 
time,  this  so-called  joint  use  area  was  being 
used  exclusively  by  Navajo  people. 

On  October  14,  1972,  the  Federal  district 
court  issued  an  order  of  compliance  ordering 
the  Navajo  Tribe  to  sun^ender  one-half  of  the 
use  of  the  joint  use  area.  This  court  order 
raised  the  prospect  of  a  court-ordered  evwtton 


Qf  numerous  Navajo  families  in  order  to  put 
the  Hopi  into  its  rightful  use  of  the  lands. 

In  light  of  this,  Congress  considered  and  en- 
acted into  law  In  1974  legislation— Public  Law 
93-531— providing  for  the  judicial  partition  of 
the  surface  area  of  these  lands  between  the 
two  tribes  and  established  a  mechanism  for 
assistance  to  families  which  would  have  to  be 
relocated  because  of  such  partition. 

The  lands  were  partitioned  by  the  court  pur- 
suant to  the  1974  act  which  resulted  in  the 
necessity  for  the  removal  of  neariy  2,500 
Navajo  families.  Under  the  law,  these  families 
had  a  grace  period  until  July  6,  1986,  to  relo- 
cate. After  that  date,  they  would  be  consid- 
ered as  trespassers  on  Hopi  land  and  subject 
to  eviction. 

While  there  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  exact 
number  of  Navajo  families  subject  to  reloca- 
tion, it  appears  that  900  families  have  relo- 
cated and  have  been  paid  compensation  for 
removal;  1,100  families  have  moved  and  have 
been  certified  as  eligible  for  relocation  bene- 
fits, but  have  not  been  paid;  and  about  500 
families  still  remain  on  lands  which  were  parti- 
tioned to  the  Hopi  Tribe. 

To  date,  S80  million  has  been  appropriated 
and  spent  in  this  relocation  effort.  Recent  tes- 
timony before  congressional  committees  indi- 
cates that  approximately  another  $300  mlllton 
wouk)  be  necessary. 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  Hopi  Tribe  has  a 
legal  entitlement  to  the  lands  partitioned  to  it 
under  the  1974  act,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  10- 
year  process  of  relocation  has  caused  ex- 
treme hardship,  trauma,  and  bitterness  among 
the  Navajo  families  that  have  relocated  or  are 
facing  relocation.  Several  Navajo  families  sub- 
ject to  relocation,  including  many  elderly 
people,  have  indicated  their  refusal  to  move 
from  what  they  consider  their  ancestral 
horrws. 

Once  again,  with  the  July  6  deadline  ap- 
proaching, we  are  facing  the  prospects  of 
forcible  removal  of  these  Indian  people  and 
the  potential  for  violent  confrontation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  condone  or  accept 
the  use  or  threat  of  violence  to  achieve  one's 
goals.  If  this  was  the  only  reason  for  actk)n,  I 
would  not  be  making  the  proposal  which  I 
have  Inti^oduced.  But  there  are  many  factors 
¥vhich  must  be  weighed  in  determining  wheth- 
er or  not  Congress  should  reexamine  the 
action  it  took  in  1974.  Circumstances  have 
changed  since  then. 

Neariy  60  percent  of  the  Navajo  families 
who  are  eligible  for  relocation  benefits  have 
either  moved  and  been  compensated  or  have 
moved  and  are  awaiting  their  relocation  bene- 
fits. Most  of  the  lands  partittoned  to  the  Hop! 
Tribe  have  been  cleared  of  Navajo  families 
and  are  or  will  be  available  for  Hopi  use. 

The  costs  of  relocation,  originally  estimated 
at  around  $43  million,  has  already  risen  to 
over  $80  million  with  the  potential  of  another 
$300  million.  Because  of  the  severe  budget 
constraints  now  in  place,  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  this  amount  of  money,  which  would  be 
necessary  to  do  justice  to  these  Navajo  fami- 
lies, would  be  available. 

These  factors,  coupled  with  the  great  pain 
and  suffering  caused  by  relocation  and  by  the 
stubborn  refusal  of  some  families  to  comply, 
are  sufficient  warrant  for  Congress  to  take  a 
new  look  at  the  1974  law. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  have  Introduced  today 
Is  not  the  end  of  the  process  and  may  not,  ul- 
timately, be  the  most  appropriate  approach  to 
this  problem.  It  is,  however,  my  intent  that  this 
bill  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  process  which 
may  lead  the  Congress,  the  two  tribes,  and 
other  concerned  parties  to  an  enlightened  res- 
olution of  these  very  knotty  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  land  dispute. 

Of  course,  the  best  resolution  of  these  re- 
maining Issues  is  that  which  would  be  negoti- 
ated between  the  two  tritjes  and  which  would 
have  their  full  support.  However,  several  at- 
tempts In  the  past  few  years,  including  at- 
tempts I  have  made,  to  encourage  the  two 
tribes  to  amicably  resolve  these  issues  have 
failed.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  two  tribes  will  change 
without  some  outside  factor  being  Involved.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Introduction  of  this 
legislation  may  induce  the  two  tribes  to  devel- 
op their  mutual  solution  to  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  Introduce,  while  surely 
controversial  and  sensitive,  is  fairly  simple. 
The  bill  provides  that  approximately  360,000 
acres  of  the  approximately  900,000  acres  of 
the  1882  JUA  partitioned  to  the  Hopi  Tnbe  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Navajo  Tribe.  This  will 
reduce,  by  neariy  90  percent,  the  number  of 
Navajo  families  still  living  on  Hopi  lands  who 
would  be  subject  to  relocatk>n.  We  estimate 
that  fewer  than  60  families  would  still  be  sub- 
ject to  relocation  under  this  proposal.  As  for 
each  of  these  remaining  60  families,  they 
each  would  be  given  the  choice  to  apply  for  a 
160-acre  assignment  where  they  currently 
reside.  It  Is  not  my  intent  to  affect  any  rights 
to  relocation  benefits  which  have  been  prom- 
ised but  not  yet  delivered  to  some  1,100 
Navajo  families  who  have  already  willingly  re- 
moved themselves  from  the  disputed  area. 

In  return  for  this  transfer  of  lands  from  the 
Hopi  to  the  Navajo,  the  Navajo  will  have  to 
agree  that  approximately  360,000  acres  of 
lands  made  available  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  for 
relocation  purposes  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Hopi  Tribe.  In  addition,  as  additional  compen- 
satkjn  to  the  Hopi,  the  bill  provides  that  up  to 
S300  millkjn  from  certain  Navajo  rights  to  min- 
eral revenues  shall  be  paid  to  the  Hopi  over  a 
period  of  years. 

In  order  that  the  many  sources  of  dispute 
between  the  two  tribes  can  be  cleared  up,  the 
bill  provides  that  approximately  79,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  Navajo  reservation  containing 
the  Hopi  settlement  at  MoencopI  will  be  trans- 
fen'ed  to  the  Hopi  Tribe.  This  will  settle  a  9- 
year-old  law  suit  between  the  two  tribes.  It  Is 
not  my  intent  to  affect  any  rights  that  the  San 
Juan  Paiutes  may  have  in  the  1934  Navajo 
Reservation. 

Finally,  six  ancillary  law  suits  by  the  Hopi 
Tribe  against  the  Navajo  Tribe  for  monetary 
damages  would  be  ended  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  does  not  come 
as  a  surprise  to  the  two  tribes.  I  provided  a 
draft  copy  of  the  bill  to  the  chairman  of  both 
tiibes  in  eariy  February  for  their  review  and 
comment.  This  bill  is  basically  the  same  as 
that  draft. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  can  form  the  basis  for 
a  comprehensive  resolution  of  the  Navajo- 
Hopi  land  dispute.  It  attempts  to  cover  all  as- 
pects of  that  dispute  so  that  it  will  not  contin- 
ue to  be  the  source  of  bltternete  and  conten- 


tion between  these  two  people  who  share 
many  of  the  same  goals  and  problems. 

However,  I  do  want  to  reiterate  my  Intent 
that  this  bill  not  be  viewed  as  the  sole  posai* 
ble  solution.  There  are  many  parties,  including 
other  Members  of  Cor>gress,  who  have 
strongly  held,  sincere  views  on  this  perplexing 
problem.  They  may  well  want  to  offer  other, 
better  proposals  to  resolve  the  matter.  As  I 
said,  It  is  my  hope  that  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  will  be  a  catalyst  for  the  development  of 
those  proposals.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  not  made  further  plans  for  action  on  the 
tegisiation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  Introduction  of 
this  bill  will  be  the  cause  of  some  unhappl- 
ness  and  disappointment  in  some  quarters.  I 
regret  that,  but  it's  my  sincere  hope  that  this 
action  will  lead  to  the  development  of  a  pro- 
posal to  end  this  bitter  struggle  which  will  find 
support  in  all  quarters. 


LEOIliLATE  OR  SEQUESTRATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  was  talking 
and  got  cut  off,  so  let  me  yield  to  him 
to  conclude  his  statement. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  conclude  my  state- 
ment, I  was  speaking  of  the  frustra- 
tion related  to  the  ultimate  passage 
and  signing  Into  law  of  the  farm  bill. 
It  was  virtually  the  last  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  we  acted  upon.  The  Presi- 
dent signed  it  into  law  on  December 
23d.  and  then  of  course  the  very 
lengthy  process  for  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion this  comprehensive  began  to  be 
implemented;  at  least  the  executive 
department  began  to  write  their  regu- 
lations; many  of  which  are  still  In 
process  and  unavailable. 

Here  we  are  with  certain  targets 
needing  to  be  met  under  the  law  for 
which  regulations  have  not  yet  been 
Issued  In  order  that  the  law  may  be 
appropriately  Implemented.  This  I 
think  is  something  that  we  need  to 
give  attention  to,  not  only  as  It  relates 
to  agricultural  legislation,  but  to  any 
legislation  that  the  Congress  Is  dealing 
with,  is  that  It  does  take  some  time  to 
Implement  It  and  we  need  In  our  work  ~ 
to  have  a  view  toward  the  fact  that 
when  we  pass  It  and  the  President 
signs  It,  yes.  It  Is  law,  but  that  does  not 
mean  It  Is  ready  to  start  operating. 

So  I  think  It  Is  entirely  appropriate 
that  here  early  on  In  this  session  of 
Congress  we  are  finding,  now  that  the 
law  Is  on  the  books,  the  implementa- 
tion of  it  through  regulation  Is  com- 
mencing; that  we  find  some  technical 
corrections  that  need  to  be  made. 

There  Is  nothing  unusual  about  this, 
but  I  do  think  that  It  reflects  sadly  on 
the  process,  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
might  collectively.  In  a  bipartisan  way, 
find  the  means  of  redressing  the  prob- 
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lems,  not  only  as  they  relate  to  the  ag- 
riculture law.  but  to  any  other  laws 
that  may  suffer  similar  unfortunate 
twists  and  turns,  more  because  of  proc- 
ess than  because  of  Intent. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
tWs  time  in  order  to  try  to  expand 
upon  a  point  that  I  attempted  to  make 
earlier  this  afternoon  when  the  issue 
arose  as  to  how  we  ought  to  go  about 
implementing  Gramm-Rudman. 

Caught  in  a  squeeze  of  pressing 
events,  at  least  one  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party  came  to  the  floor,  suggest- 
ing that  what  we  ought  to  have  is  a 
process  whereby  the  individual  com- 
mittees would  figure  out  a  way  to 
make  these  cuts  rather  than  accepting 
the   across-the-board  sequestering  of 

money.  ^^  ^ 

That  is  precisely  the  issue  that  was 
brought  to  this  floor  back  before  the 
recess  earlier  this  month.  It  is  precise- 
ly the  issue  that  several  Members  of 
this  body  have  attempted  to  articulate 
on  several  occasions,  and  have  been  re- 
jected. ^„ 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
ADULTER]  in  particular  has  taken  this 
i^re.  Introduced  it  in  legislative  form, 
and  has  seen  that  legislation  languish 
for  lack  of  action. 

In  particular,  when  the  committee 
funding  bUl  was  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives,  an  amendment  was  struc- 
tured in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  this 
issue  directly  to  the  floor. 

Shall  we  as  a  Congress,  given  the 
mandates  of  Gramm-Rudman.  to 
reduce  by  $11.9  billion  the  amounts  of 
money  in  our  spending  program  for 
this  year,  shall  we  take  our  role  as  a 
legislature  and  legislate  that,  or  shall 
we  live  with  across-the-board  seques- 
tration? Legislate  or  sequestrate,  that 
was  the  issue. 

This  House,  given  that  subject,  given 
that  vote,  voted  by  a  2-to-l  margin  to 
allow  sequestration  to  go  forward 
rather  than  deal  with  the  matters 
through  legislation.  We  voted,  in  other 
words,  to  abdicate  oiu"  ability  to  do  the 
right  thing  when  it  came  to  cutting 
spending.  _^     , 

It  was  in  fact  the  majority  party,  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  that  made 
that  determination.  Our  party,  the  Re- 
publican Party,  with  almost  no  dis- 
senters, voted  Instead  that  we  ought  to 
take  upon  our  responsibilities  and  leg- 
islate these  matters. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  who 
earlier  today  rose  on  this  floor  to  sug- 
gest that  that  is  the  pattern  we  ought 
to  follow,  was  one  of  the  people  who 
voted  against  the  amendment  designed 
to  do  exactly  that. 

Now  the  question  becomes,  are  we 
going  to  continue  throughout  this 
year  to  deal  in  political  rhetoric  out 
here  on  the  floor,  or  are  we  really 
going  to  attempt  to  resolve  some  of 
the  problems  that  come  when  you 
have  a  massive  spending  cut  kind  of 


bill,  such  as  the  Balanced  Budget  Act 
has  given  us? 

Are  we  going  to  be  responsible,  or 
simply  rhetorical?  What  we  have 
gotten  so  far  is  an  awful  lot  of  rhetoric 
and  very  little  action.  When  it  actually 
comes  down  to  making  the  decisions, 
the  majority  party  has  shown  an  un- 
wUlingness  to  do  anything  except  se- 
quester these  moneys. 

One  has  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  they  are  attempting  to  do  is 
inflict  as  much  pain  in  the  process  as 
possible  so  that  enough  groups  across 
the  country  will  feel  hit  upon,  so  that 
ultimately  what  they  really  want  to  do 
will  seem  more  rational;  and  that  is. 

The  majority  leader  last  night,  in  re- 
plying to  the  President's  speech,  sug- 
gested that  the  only  way  that  we  can 
properly  defend  this  country  is  to 
r&isc  t&x6S. 

Time  and  time  again,  when  the  ma- 
jority party  went  to  Greenbrier  the 
other  week— the  reports  out  of  Green- 
brier in  their  party  caucus  down  there 
were  that  they  spent  most  of  their 
time  sitting  around  trying  to  figure 
out  a  way  that  they  could  rationalize 
to  the  American  people  raising  their 

taxes. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  many  of  us  do 
not  want  to  raise  taxes.  We  think  that 
there  are  ways  of  responsibly  cutting 
Federal  programs  so  that  you  do  not 
have  to  raise  taxes  on  working  people 
in  this  country;  but  it  Is  evident  by  the 
actions  here  this  afternoon,  evident  by 
actions  that  have  previously  taken 
place  in  this  body  such  as  the  vote  on 
whether  or  not  to  legislate  or  seques- 
trate, that  the  majority  party  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
better  off  inflicting  as  much  pain  as 
possible  in  this  election  year  rather 
than  doing  the  right  thing. 

I  am  disappointed  in  that,  because  I 
think  that  it  s  a  situation  where  we 
can  make  the  right  decisions  if  we  are 
willing  to  decide;  but  what  we  have 
said  right  along  is.  we  are  no  longer 
really  willing  to  decide. 
Mr.   FRANK.   Will   the   gentleman 

yield? 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


to  dairy  farmers  would  be  the  same 
but  the  assessment,  which  looks  very 
much  like  a  tax  to  me.  will  be  raised. 
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man. 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  imderstand  the  point  that  he 
has  been  quite  consistent  on.  that  any 
reduction  in  the  deficit  should  be  on 
the  basis  of  expenditure  reduction  and 
not  revenue  increases. 

One  of  the  problems  I  have,  and  it  is 
not  the  gentleman's  position  here,  is 
that  I  was  a  little  surprised  that  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  there  was  such 
ardent  support  for  a  dairy  bill  which, 
as  I  understand  it.  does  exactly  that;  it 
would  keep  the  expenditure  level  the 
same  by  raising  revenues. 

In  other  words.  Gramm-Rudman 
says  we  should  reduce  expenditures. 
What  the  gentlemen  are  saying  is,  put 
this  bill  through  so  the  amount  paid 


So  what  In  fact  we  are  being  asked 
to  do  is  to  avoid  an  expenditure  reduc- 
tion under  Gramm-Rudman  and  in- 
stead by  raising  the  assessment  on  all 
the  dairy  farmers,  increase  revenues.  I 
understand  that.  That  is  what  people 
want.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that  at  this 
point  but  I  would  note  that  there  ap- 
parently is  bipartisan  support  at  this 
point  for  amending  Gramm-Rudman 
so  as  to  forestall  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  paid  out  and  make  that  up  by 
getting  more  being  paid  back  in  from 
the  farmers. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
yield  to  a  couple  of  the  gentlemen 
here  who  know  the  program  better 
than  I  do.  I  would  simply  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  is  cerUinly  a  phi- 
losophy that  follows  what  your  major- 
ity leader  said  last  evening  that  the 
standing  phUosophy  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  Is  that  somehow  we  ought  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  raise  revenues.  And 
the  only  way  I  see  us  contending  that 
that  ought  to  be  done  around  here  is 
taxing  the  American  people.  I  suggest 
that  the  American  people,  including 
most  dairy  farmers,  do  not  want  their 
taxes  raised.  But  let  me  yield  to  a 
couple  of  gentlemen  here  who  can  ex- 
plain the  issue  maybe  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferently   than    ways    the    gentleman 
from   Massachusetts   has   outlined.   I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  The  purpose  is  to 
reduce  net  expenditures.  That  is  the 
purpose     of     Gramm-Rudman.     Now 
either  way  you  go  in  the  dairy  pro- 
gram it  does  not  work  like  the  normal 
price-cut    situation;    you    either    are 
going  to  deduct  from  the  checks  that 
are   paid   to   the    people   purchasing 
from  CCC  and  therefore  reducing  ef- 
fectively the  market  price  and  in  a 
sense  a  price  cut.  so  either  way  you  are 
doing  it,  you  reduce  net  expenditures 
by  taking  it  out  of  the  check.  The 
same  Is  true  if  you  go  the  assessment 
route.   The    only   difference    is   that 
under  one  you  have  no  ramification  on 
the  marketplace  and  on  the  other  you 
have  a  substantial  ramification  on  the 
marketplace. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  appreciate  his  courtesy 
in  this.  My  understanding  Is  that 
under  the  dairy  program  every  dairy 
farmer  is  assessed  whether  or  not  he 
or  she  participates  in  the  program.  So 


If  we  reduce  expenditures  the  way 
Oramm-Rudman  now  calls  for.  which 
I  voted  against  but  Members  here 
voted  for  It  and  it  passed,  if  you  reduce 
expenditures,  only  those  farmers  who 
participate  in  the  subsidy  program  will 
get  a  reduction.  Their  subsidy  payout 
will  be  reduced.  If  you  do  it  the  way 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  wants, 
every  dairy  farmer  in  America,  those 
who  participate  and  those  who  do  not 
participate  in  the  program,  will  have 
his  or  her  assessment  raised.  That 
looks  very  much  like  a  tax  on  dairy 
farming.  Now  that  is  a  reasonable  way 
for  the  gentleman  to  proceed,  but  let 
us  be  clear  what  it  is.  Instead  of  reduc- 
ing the  payout  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  those  dairy  farmers  who  are 
in  the  program,  the  gentleman  prefers 
legislation  which  would  have  put  an 
assessment  on  every  dairy  farmer  ev- 
erywhere. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  After  a  question  of 
that  length  I  think  I  probably  ought 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

I  understand  the  misconception  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  it  is  a  common  one.  In  fact  even 
the  administration  and  Department 
people  had  that  misconception  and 
spread  it  around  the  country.  The 
problem  is.  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man, even  though  you  can  argue  and 
it  sounds  very  nice  the  way  you  argue 
it,  that  you  are  only  living  on  those 
who  are  participating  in  the  program 
in  that  sphere,  the  problem  is  that  the 
net  ramification  of  that  is.  obviously, 
when  you  sell  to  the  Government,  you 
get  that  much  less  because  they  take 
that  much  less  out  of  your  check.  The 
buyer  next  door  who  is  not  the  Gov- 
ernment says.  "Well,  there  is  no  sense 
in  us  offering  any  more  than  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying,"  and  that  is  the 
way  the  system  works.  Therefore,  the 
processors  next  door  offer  a  lesser 
amount  of  money  and  then  all  dairy 
farmers  lose  that  money.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  understand  the  gentleman  likes 
that,  and  that,  philosophically,  is  one 
approach  to  dairy  policy.  Here  we  are 
talking  about  budgetary  policy,  not 
dairy  policy^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  here.  I  think  I  ought  to  keep 
track  of  my  own  time.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maasachusetta. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  courtesy.  Two  points.  One,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
for  pointing  out  the  proconsumer  Im- 
plications of  my  position.  What  he 
said  was,  if  we  did  it  my  way,  then  the 
prices  drop.  I  appreciate  that.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  prices  drop.  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  a  bad  thing. 


Second,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  if  every  farmer  In  the  coun- 
try, whether  or  not  he  or  she  chooses 
to  participate  in  the  dairy  program, 
would  be  subject  to  a  higher  assess- 
ment, in  effect  if  we  passed  the  bill 
the  gentleman  advocates,  every  farmer 
will  be  subjected  to  a  higher  assess- 
ment which  looks  to  be  like  an  in- 
crease in  revenue  whether  you  want  to 
contribute  or  not,  rather  than  a  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures,  which  is  a  way  of 
dealing  with  Oramm-Rudman? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  be  happy 
to  respond  to  this  gentleman.  In  a 
sense,  the  gentleman  is  correct.  But 
you  have  to  remember  that  in  a  sense 
with  the  price  cut,  every  producer  has 
his  cut,  too.  The  assessment  route  is 
what  Oramm-Rudman  was  Intended  to 
do,  to  make  a  somewhat  painless  cut 
across  the  board  to  everyone  rather 
than  large  cuts  to  a  few  which  would 
create  large  cuts  to  everyone.  Obvious- 
ly anyone  with  any  sense,  with  any 
logic,  utilizing  the  Gramm-Rudman 
bill,  any  farmer  would  say,  if  you  have 
your  choice  of  paying  off  the  bill  with 
10  cents  or  paying  off  the  bill  with  55 
cents  and  the  taxpayer  gets  more  with 
the  10-cent  payment  than  with  the  65- 
cent  payment,  anybody  In  this  world 
would  say  the  logical  way  to  comply 
with  Gramm-Rudman  is  to  stay  with 
the  10  cents  and  make  more  money  for 
the  taxpayer  than  to  pay  the  55  cents 
and  that  money  not  going  to  the  tax- 
payer with  this  deficit-reduction  bill. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  One  of  the  things  I 
find  fascinating  here  is  that  almost  by 
default,  we  are  debating  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  In  fact,  the  question  at 
hand  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
debate  the  bill  today.  The  bill  was  on 
the  calendar,  the  bill  was  taken  off  the 
calendar.  That  is  my  concern.  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  it  left  on  the  calen- 
dar. I  would  like  to  know  how  the  deci- 
sion gets  made  to  take  bills  off  calen- 
dar on  shori  notice.  I  raised  this  ques- 
tion around  here  before. 

The  question  is  also,  do  we  legislate 
or  do  we  sequestrate?  The  very  fact  is 
that  for  anybody  observing  this  proc- 
ess—and let  me  focus  on  the  process- 
it  looks  like  there  are  key  people  in  po- 
sitions of  power  here  who  made  the 
decision  to  take  the  bill  off  the  calen- 
dar In  order  to  force  us  to  sequestrate 
rather  than  legislate.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  was  the  motive,  I  do  not 
know  what  else  there  is.  But  that  right 
now  is  the  only  conclusion  I  can  draw 
from  the  behavior  I  have  observed.  I 
hope  we  can  resolve  that  question,  get 
the  bill  on  the  floor,  return  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  itself,  look  at  the 
pros  and  cons,  and  at  the  that  time,  I 
will  be  able  to  cast  a  vote  from  which 


somebody  could  draw  a  conclusion 
whether  or  not  I  approve  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  That  really  is  not  a 
matter  at  question  here. 

What  I  do  approve  of  Is  fulfilling  the 
calendar  after  it  has  been  put  out 
before  us,  after  we  have  planned  our 
legislative  day  and  our  legislative 
week,  after  we  have  prepared  to  deal 
with  these  things,  then  let  us  deal.  Let 
us  Just  not  have  somebody  walk  In  and 
pull  things  off  the  calender  without 
any  prior  notice  nor  any  explanation 
and  let  us  legislate  this  process  in  the 
Congress  rather  than  sequester  it  to 
the  bureaucracy.  We  have  been  elect- 
ed here.  We  ought  to  be  In  charge  as 
that  committee  has  demonstrated  Its 
willingness  to  be  by  bringing  that  bill 
with  those  judicious  tradeoff  decisions 
already  made  in  the  committee  where 
the  responsibility  lies. 

I  would  like  us  to  get  back  to  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  he  makes  an  excellent 
point.  I  mean  it  is  a  point  that  a 
number  of  us  have  tried  to  stress  for 
some  time  now,  that  this  Congress  has 
a  responsibility  under  the  process  to 
do  what  is  right  in  terms  of  getting 
the  cuts  that  have  to  be  made  done  in 
the  right  way. 

Most  of  the  committees  around  this 
Congress  know  ways  in  which  the 
spending  can  be  cut  in  ways  that  are 
better  than  taking  the  meat-ax -cut  ap- 
proach across  the  board.  That  would 
be  a  far  preferable  way  of  carrying  out 
our  job  of  getting  the  budget  in  order 
rather  than  sequestration.  The  seques- 
tration was  seen  as  an  act  so  onerous 
that  we  would  never  take  it  and  yet 
what  we  are  proceeding  to  do  in  this 
body  on  a  regular  basis  is  to  take  the 
action  of  the  most  onerous  kind  of  ve- 
hicle. That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  very  useful  or  practical  approach  to 
continue.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  I 
see  happening  time  after  time  as  we 
make  decisions  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
would  yield  for  the  purpose  of  resum- 
ing unfinished  leglslstive  business 
with  the  understanding  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  time,  his  special 
order  would  be  resumed. 

Mr.  .WALKER,  I  must  say  I  am 
somewhat  reluctant  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  because  this  is  the  most 
people  I  have  had  on  the  floor  to 
listen  to  a  special  order  in  some  time. 
With  the  cameras  sweeping  the  Cham- 
ber, this  is  wonderful. 

But  I  will  in  fact  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  cameras  would 
do  one  sweep  now  and  show  the  gen- 
tleman's attentive,  rapt  audience. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  By 
unanimous  consent,  the  remaining 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Waucir]  will  be  protected. 
The  gentleman  will  be  able  to  contln* 
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ue  his  special  order  after  the  legisla- 
tive business  has  concluded. 
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REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  4265-SUSPENSION  FOR 
5  DAYS  OP  APPUCATION  OP 
SEQUESTRATION  ORDER  TO 
DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORT  PRO- 
GRAM POR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 


JMI 


Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  send 
to  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
4265).  to  suspend  for  5  days  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sequestration  order  for 
fiscal  year  1986  to  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  Immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California?      ^  ^^  . 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  am  sure  I  will  not  object,  but 
sometimes  I  get  so  dazzled  by  the  foot- 
work around  here.  This  morning,  earli- 
er today,  we  were  talking  about  taking 
up  the  original  bill  under  consider- 
ation and  I  listened  to  a  rather  impas- 
sioned explanation  of  why  it  is  you 
just  cannot  get  a  bill  up  here  like  this, 
this  quick,  without  going  through  all 
kinds  of  periods  of  notification,  and  so 
forth.  Now  I  find  this  wonderful  event 
where  we  have  been  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  The  bill  is  here 
under  a  imanimous-consent  request. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  I  am 
sure  knows,  he  has  been  in  the  House 
for  a  year  and  I  am  sure  he  knows 
this,  you  can  bring  anything  to  the 
floor  under  unanimous  consent,  as 
long  as  you  get  it.  So  I  am  sure  the 
question  the  gentleman,  in  asking  this 
question  or  in  making  his  statement, 
understood  that. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  am  quite  aware  of 
that,  but  your  doing  so  at  this  time 
takes  me  by  surprise  in  light  of  the  ex- 
planation I  listened  to  earlier  regard- 
ing whether  we  could  or  could  not  get 
the  original  bill  here. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 

nift 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  restate  my  pomt 
that  I  made  earlier.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  knows  anytime  he 
wants  to.  at  any  point  he  can  offer  a 
motion  under  unanimous  consent  to 
bring  up  a  bill.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er or  not  a  bUl  will  come  up  and  be 
considered,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
into  right  now.  But  you  could  have 
done  that  anytime  today  or  any  other 
time,  or  yesterday. 
Mr.  ARMEY.  I  appreciate  that. 


Mr.  WALKER.  WiU  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Before  I  close  I  want 
to  make  a  final  point.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting here  today  is  what  I  have  been 
talking  about  all  day.  We  try  our  best 
to  plan  our  legislative  day.  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  calendar  as  it  is 
presented  to  us  and  then  we  find  it 
changed  on  such  an  ad  hoc  basis  and  I 
wanted  to  make  the  point  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that,  as  you 
may  recall.  I  said  I  am  sure  I  wiU  not 
object  but  I  would  like  to  make  a  point 
that  I  really  believe  it  would  help  us  to 
accommodate  to  an  orderly  business  of 
the  House  if  the  House  business  would 
be  more  orderly. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection.  I  will  not 

object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr  FRANK.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  first  want  to  say 
to  my  friend  from  Texas  before  his 
colleague  who  I  think  urged  him  not 
to  yield  anymore,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  I  wanted  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  when  he  said  he 
was  so  pleased  this  bill  is  coming  up; 
one  appropriate  analogy  is  do  not 
count  your  chickens  before  they 
hatch.  As  I  look  around  the  floor  I 
would  urge  the  gentleman:  Don't  drink 
the  milk  before  the  udder  has  been 
yanked. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  clarify 
something  here.  We  have  a  standing 
agreement  in  the  House  that  bo>,h 
leaderships  shall  have  signed  off  on 
any  bill  brought  to  the  floor  by  unani- 
mous consent.  Now  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  minority  leadership 
has  in  fact  agreed  to  bring  this  bill  to 
the  floor  by  unanimous  consent.  Has 
this  been  thoroughly  signed  off  by  the 
majority  leadership  as  well? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  control 
the  time,  the  gentleman  does  not  con- 
trol the  time. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  FRANK.  Not  yet,  because  I 
wanted  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
yield  to  me,  and  you  told  him  not  to, 
so  I  do  not  think  I  wUl  yield  to  you  for 
a  while.  No,  I  am  not  going  to  yield  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  only  question  I  had  was  wheth- 
er or  not  the  legislation  we  are  being 
asked   to   be   brought   before   us   by 


unanimous  consent  has  been  fully 
signed  off  by  the  majority  leadership. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Speaking  for  the  major- 
ity leadership  I  support  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  just  want  to  say.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  make  clear  that  I 
wanted  to  say  something  earlier  and 
the    gentleman    controUed    the    time 
under  his  reservation  and  the  gentle- 
man explained  that  he  did  not  want  to 
yield  to  me.  I  want  to  make  clear  some 
of   the   accusations   that   were   made 
before,  fundamentally  what  some  of 
us  who  do  not  like  this  legislation  are 
being   accused   of.   Some   of   us   who 
voted    against    Gramm-Rudman    are 
being  accused  by  some  who  voted  for  it 
of  the  dastardly  deed  of  letting  it  take 
effect.  Now  it  seems  to  me  a  bit  harsh 
when  some  of  us  voted  against  that 
bill,  for  people  who  voted  for  it  to  be 
critical  of  us  because  we  are  objecting 
to  their  very  particular  way  of  derail- 
ing it. 
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I  think  it  needs  a  lot  of  changes. 
There  is  going  to  be  on  March  1  a  lot 
of  pain  from  a  lot  of  people.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  whole  raft  of  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  under- 
line what  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont acknowledged.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  before  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  extended  to  us  to  give  us 
a  chance  to  make  this  point  clear.  The 
gentleman    from    Vermont    acknowl- 
edged   that    every    dairy    fanner    in 
America  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  we  are  talking  about,  the  un- 
derlying   legislation,     would     pay     a 
higher  assessment  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   That    is.    we    would    avoid 
Gramm-Rudman's  proposal  to  reduce 
expenditures  and  make  up  the  equiva- 
lent amount  of  money  instead  by  rais- 
ing revenue. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
said,  and  I  will  yield  to  him  right  after 
this,  you  would  not  really  save  any- 
thing by  cutting  expenditures  because 
the  dairy  producers  would  just 
produce  more  milk,  and  then  we  would 
have  to  buy  more  milk. 

That  is  true  in  part  right  now  be- 
cause the  bipartisan,  cross-ideological 
coalition  of  liberals  and  conservatives 
who  forgot  about  free  enterprise  have 
legislation  on  the  books  that  say  we 
will  buy  all  the  milk  the  dairy  farmer 
produces. 

So  as  long  as  you  insist  on  continu- 
ing the  dairy  program  as  an  antimeans 
tested  entitlement,  in  which  the  more 
you  make  the  more  you  get  back  from 
the  Government,  that  is  true.  So  I 
would  hope  we  would  correct  the  un- 
derlying thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objection,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to 
me. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  happen  to 
share  the  gentleman's  sentiment  that 
the  dairy  purchase  program  is  an  anti- 
means  tested  entitlement,  and  I  have 
suggested  for  a  long  time  that  we 
ought  to  restructure  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  think  the  gentleman  would  be 
happy  to  know  that  the  farm  bill  in- 
cludes a  dairy  policy  commission  in- 
tended to  look  at  that  very  issue  and 
report  back  to  our  subcommittee  and 
to  this  Congress  by  March  1987,  at  the 
end  of  the  whole-herd  buy-out  pro- 
gram. So  we  share  the  same  sentiment 
on  that.  We  want  to  revise  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  earlier  question  and  the  reason 
I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  at  that 
time,  after  you  yielded  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  was  when  the 
question  was  asked  whether  or  not  the 
majority  party  cleared  the  bill 
brought  up  by  our  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  did  not  ask  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  understand 
that. 

I  wanted  to  also  point  out  that  this 
bill  has  also  been  approved  by  the  ad- 
ministration, that  they  will  sign  this 
into  law.  this  5  days. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  point  out  to 
everyone  that  what  we  have  got  here 
is  a  recoupment  policy. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  back  my  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  So  that  if  we  do 
not  resolve  this  issue  next  week,  we 
will  not  lose  money. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  my  time  back  at  this  point,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  something  ob- 
scured. 

I  want  to  point  out  again  I  was  on 
my  feet  for  quite  a  while  when  the 
gentleman  controlled  the  time  before 
and  the  gentleman  would  not  yield  to 
me  at  all.  So  I  am  struck  by  my  gener- 
osity. Not  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, he  was  very  courteous. 

What  the  administration  has  agreed 
to  sign,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  5-day 
baclcstopper.  They  have  not  indicated 
that  they  are  going  to  sign  the  under- 
lying bill  which  would  reverse  Gramm- 
Rudman  by  replacing  deficit  reduction 
to  expenditure  reduction  with  revenue 
increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objection.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  just  try  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  objections  I  have 
U)  allowing  this  to  go  forward. 

First,  I  think  back  to  last  year  at 
this  time,  or  maybe  a  little  later. 
There  were  many  of  us  on  the  Housing 
Committee  who  had  struggled,  literal- 
ly struggled,  to  come  up  with  some 


new  programs.  What  happened  was 
that  we  took  the  money  from  existing 
programs  which  many  of  the  other 
side  had  said  were  failures^we  would 
not  have  gone  that  far,  but  certainly 
we  believe  they  would  need  perfec- 
tion—and we  said  let  us  put  the  money 
into  new  programs.  Let  the  Housing 
Committee  decide  on  where  housing 
money  should  go.  We  do  not  want  to 
spend  any  more  money  than  the 
budget  process  had  allocated  us.  but 
let  us  at  least  try  with  new  programs. 
And  all  but  seven  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  voted  against  that 
under  the  rubric  of  no  new  programs. 
They  said  that  you  in  the  Housing 
Committee  cannot  change  what  is 
going  on. 

Then  Gramm-Rudman  came  up,  and 
the  only  theory  that  I  heard  that 
would  make  any  sense  to  me  about 
Gramm-Rudman,  because  I  am  not  of 
the  ideology  that  we  ought  to  shrink 
government,  is  very  simply  that  let  us 
make  things  so  bad  that  everyone  will 
come  to  their  senses  and  reduce  the 
deficit.  That  was  the  idea  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  At  least  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  I  heard  voiced  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle,  on  your  side  of  the  aisle 
and  all  over  the  place.  Let  us  make 
things  so  bad,  let  us  let  the  steam  on 
that  kettle  cook  and  cook  and  cook, 
and  let  us  not  let  any  steam  out  of  the 
kettle  until  it  gets  so  hot  for  every- 
body that  they  come  to  the  table. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  heat,  the 
first  of  what  I  feel  will  be  many 
changes  that  some  will  propose  in 
Gramm-Rudman.  As  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  had  said,  most  of 
them  are  people  who  voted  for 
Gramm-Rudman;  not  all,  but  most. 

In  any  case,  the  idea  was  pain,  not 
Just  pain  for  the  people  who  live  in 
urban  areas  or  the  elderly,  which  is 
the  kind  of  pain  that  my  constituents 
have  been  experiencing  for  5  years 
under  Gramm-Latta,  and  now  under 
Gramm-Rudman,  but  pain  for  every- 
body. Cuts  are  real,  gentlemen.  We  are 
not  talking  about  peoplQ.far  away.  We 
are  talking  about  pain. 

This  idea  that  government  does  no 
good  for  nobody,  it  seems  to  do  some 
good  for  dairy  farmers,  and  it  does. 
And  it  does  some  good  for  people  in 
public  housing.  And  it  does  some  good 
for  senior  citizens. 

Now  you  are  saying  make  an  excep- 
tion, make  an  exception  because  it 
does  not  cost  any  more  money.  We 
have  been  asking  for  those  kinds  of  ex- 
ceptions for  programs  that  we  care 
about  for  5  years. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  yes,  govern- 
ment does  good,  and  ues.  Gramm- 
Rudman  hurts  government  which  does 
good;  not  just  the  waste,  nqt  just  the 
inefficiency,  it  hurts  real  peoole. 

I,  for  one,  will  be  damne^  if  I  am 
going  to  say  let  us  let  dairy  farmers 
out  from  under  the  Itnife  of  Gramm- 
Rudman,    although    I    respect    dairy 


farmers  and  care  about  dairy  farmers. 
Maybe  not  as  closely  and  as  emotional- 
ly as  you  do,  but  I  believe  in  my  heart 
I  do.  And  let  us  leave  all  the  other 
people  under  the  Gramm-Rudman 
knife.  No  way  for  me. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  just 
wanted  to  underline  some  of  the  very 
eloquent  things  that  my  friend  from 
New  York  has  said. 

Not  only  in  the  housing  bill  were  we 
seeking  to  do  some  things  that  were 
revenue  neutral,  we  were  not  raising 
any  taxes. 

I  want  to  stress  again  that  in  the  leg- 
islation that  is  being  argued  for  by  so 
many  on  the  floor,  we  increase  the  as- 
sessment. Do  you  know  what  that  as- 
sessment is?  It  is  a  tax  on  the  privilege 
of  being  a  dairy  farmer  in  America. 
That  is  what  it  is.  We  tax  you  whether 
or  not  you  get  benefits  from  the  dairy 
program.  If  you  want  to  be  a  dairy 
fanner,  you  are  subject  now  to  an  as- 
sessment, and  they  want  to  increase 
that  by  10  cents  per  hundredweight. 

In  fact,  we  not  only  have  them  argu- 
ing, those  who  are  for  this,  th^t  we 
eschew  reducing  expenditures,  but  in- 
stead Increase  this  assessment,  this  tax 
on  being  a  dairy  farmer,  but  we  have  it 
being  done  in  ways  I  think  are  infla- 
tionary. 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont  had 
said  that  one  objection  the  gentleman 
has  to  cutting  the  support  prices,  if 
the  Government  pays  less,  other 
people  say  they  will  pay  less  and  the 
price  will  drop.  But  the  gentleman  said 
I  liked  that  and  he  did  not.  That  is 
true.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea. 

I  agree  with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion here  that  excessive  price  supports 
have  been  inflationary. 

On  the  other  side,  when  you  raise 
the  tax  on  people  for  the  privilege  of 
being  in  the  milk  producing  business. 
you  raise  the  price.  I  have  been  hear- 
ing from  some  of  the  people  who  use 
dairy  products  who  were  worried 
about  the  price  increase  impact  of 
this.  You  raise  the  assessment;  that  is, 
the  tax  on  every  dairy  farmer,  you 
raise  the  cost  of  dairy  farming  and 
there  is  the  tendency  to  raise  the 
price. 

So,  the  gentleman  says  if  we  cut  the 
support  price,  we  may  lower  the  price; 
Instead  the  gentleman  wants  to  have 
us  do  something  that  may  increase  the 
price.  I  think  that  may  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  some  dairy  farmers,  but  I  do  not 
think  It  is  overall  in  our  interest. 

I,  of  course,  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  this  piece- 
meal process  of  exempting  people 
from  Gramm-Rudman— and  this  is  not 
a  technical  amendment.  This  is  replac- 
ing an  expenditure  reduction  with  a 
tax  increase,  the  increase  In  tax  on 
being  a  dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 
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Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  we  have  two  options 
under  Gramm-Rudman,  «uid  that  is  to 
legislate  or  sequestrate. 

Oramm-Rudman  and  the  farm  DUi 
were  two  of  the  very  last  pieces  of  leg- 
islation that  we  acted  upon  in  the  last 
Congress.  The  farm  bill,  the  new  farm 
law,  is  the  first  piece  of  legislation  to 
feel  the  impacts  of  Oramm-Rudman 
because  of  the  process  here.  I  mean, 
the  law  was  the  last  one  passed,  and 
the  regulations.  If  I  may  gay  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  are 
just  now  being  Implemented.  That  is 
why  agriculture  Is  here  up  front. 

I  am  not  necessarily  saying  it  is  the 
first  to  be  felt.  We  are  in  a  particularly 
^difficult  bind  because  we  are  begin- 
ning to  implement  the  law  with  regu- 
lation. _  ,^ 
So  I  think  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee has  done  the  responsible  thing 
here  There  is  a  twist  here  that  needs 
some  attention.  We  are  trying  to  legis- 
late it  rather  than  to  let  the  automatic 
sequestration  take  effect. 

I  dare  say.  and  I  say  this  in  all  sym- 
pathy to  the  arguments  of  the  gentle- 
man  from   New   York,   that   we   are 
going  to  face  situations  like  this  many 
times  this  year.  It  just  happens,  if  I 
may  say  to  the  gentleman,  the  gentle- 
man complains  that  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  sympathy  in  the  past  for  our 
not  acceding  to  new  programs.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  see  a  lot  of  it  this  year. 
I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman,  in 
the  spirit  of  amity  and  compromise 
here,  in  the  hopes  of  some  of  the  rest 
of  this  coming  around  this  year  later 
on  some  of  the  programs  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  Interested  in.  might  see  his 
way  clear  to  letting  us  deal  with  this 
problem  which  is  of  such  serious  con- 
sequence to  so  many  people  in  the  ag- 
ricultural community. 
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Mr  FRANK.  I  have  to  disagree  with 
the  gentleman.  And  I  have  to  say.  this 
is  not  a  sequestration.  I  know  that  is 
what  people  in  the  other  body  called 
it    But.  in  addition  to  the  economic 
and  social  failings  of  Oramm-Rudman, 
It  is  a  semantic  horror.  You  do  not  se- 
quester funds  by  making  them  disap- 
pear. If  we  report  that  someone  has 
been  sequestered,  we  do  not  expect 
that  that  means  he  or  she  will  never 
be  heard  from  again,  unless  maybe 
"ttaexlAre  in  South  Africa  or  Afghani- 
stan   This    la    not    a    sequestration. 
People  who  say  this  is  sequestration 
do  not  know  the  difference  between  a 
couple  years  in  jail  and  capital  punish- 
ment. But  that  is  the  least  of  the  ig- 
norances    which     the     authors     of 
Oramm-Rudman  have  Inflicted  upon 

us. 

The  point  Is  that  on  March  1  every- 
body is  going  to  feel  the  pain.  A  lot  of 
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things  are  going  to  get  cut  back,  not 
just  agriculture.  I  understand  that  ag- 
riculture has  a  particular  March  1 
deadline,  but  everything  gets  cut  back 
on  March  1. 

And  I  want  to  be  very  clear  why  we 
are  here.  We  are  here  because  the  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  voted  for  and 
the  President  signed  a  dumb  bill.  I  did 
not  vote  for  the  dumb  biU.  I  would  like 
to  change  it.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  Is  right.  I  cannot  agree  to  the  un- 
derlying legislation  which  says: 
Change  the  thrust,  and  not  in  a  minor 
way,  but  in  a  major  way. 

I  want  to  repeat,  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  a  great  expert  on 
dairy  says.  "If  you  do  it  the  way 
Oramm-Rudman  calls  for.  you  will 
have  a  downward  pressure  on  dairy 

prices."  ^    ,       ... 

Well,  people  who  voted  for  that 
should  have  understood  that  is  what 
they  were  bringing  about. 

And  he  says  if  you  do  it  the  other 
way.  you  will  avert  the  downward  pres- 
sure on  dairy  prices. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  avert  the  down- 
ward pressure  on  dairy  prices.  I  do  not 
like  this  legislation  on  its  merits.  I  do 
not  care  what  you  are  doing  for  other 
things.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
raise  the  tax  on  milk  production  in 
America  Instead  of  doing  it  the  other 

way. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too.  oppose  this  legis- 
lation in  this  fashion,  not  on  the  issue 
of  the  merits  but  on  the  question  of 
the  procedure  whereby,  at  5  minutes 
to  midnight,  before  Oramm-Rudman 
takes  effect  in  the  first  sequestering 
order,  we  find  that  those  constituen- 
cies that  have  the  strength  can  seek  a 
manner  in  which  to  get  out  of  it,  be- 
cause we  have  been  told  in  other  com- 
mittees, where  we  did  not  have  the  po- 
litical strength,  there  were  to  be  no 
changes,  the  order  would  take  effect 
as  it  came.  That  was  the  pain,  that 
was  the  suffering  of  Oramm-Rudman. 
But  now  we  find  out,  as  David  Stock- 
man told  us  many  years  ago,  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  the  Federal  deficit  is 
made  up  of  strong  clients  with  weak 
claims  and  weak  clients  with  strong 
claims.  Adn  here  we  have  strong  cli- 
ents with  weak  claims,  because  what 
do  they  have  the  opportimity  to  do? 
They  have  the  opportunity  to  get  out 
from  under  Oramm-Rudman.  to  take 
away  that  hot  spot  that  rubs  against 
the   dairy   industry  and  to  socialize 
those  losses,  to  spread  it  out  through 
consumers  or  spread  it  out  through 
other  dairy  farmers  who  do  not  par- 
ticipate. But  when  we  cut  a  imlt  of 
housing  on  March  1.  when  we  cut  a 
unit  of  handicapped  education  or  com- 
pensatory education  or  we  cut  down 
the  hours  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
there   is   no   other   place   for   those 
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people  to  do.  there  is  no  other  place, 
because  that  was  the  funcUon  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

But  now  we  have  some  people  who 
come  and  tell  us:  Simply  change  the 
Dairy  Subsidy  Program  a  little  bit.  It 
will  not  cost  you  any  more  on  the^^"" 
cit.  we  will  not  change  the  cost  '' 
program,  we  will  just  spread 
across  America. 

But  if  we  were  to  suggest,  for  a 
moment,  that  revenues  need  to  be 
raised  or  taxes  need  to  be  raised,  we 
were  told  we  cannot  do  that,  we  have 
got  to  make  those  additional  cuts. 

Now.  the  Dairy  Program  as  set  up 
may  be  permy  wise  and  pound  foolish. 
But  do  you  know  what?  That  is  the 
problems  of  Oramm-Rudman.  And  it 
was  with  great  glee  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  and  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  by  people  who  thought  that  they 
were  going  to  have  a  magical  instru- 
ment here  to  whittle  down  the  deficit 
and  they  would  have  to  take  no  politi- 
cal responsibility  or  no  political  heat. 
Well,  the  heat  has  just  arrived,  and  it 
will  arrive  in  every  other  sector  where 
the  Oovemment  does  business.  What 
we  are  not  going  to  do  is  have  a  piece- 
meal approach  where  those  with  big 
political  action  committees,  those  with 
broad  constituencies  can  get  out  from 
underneath  the  heat  and  those  who 
are  weak  and  those  who  are  disenfran- 
chised will  have  to  stay  and  do  the  suf- 
fering. That  is  not  the  way  we  are 
going    to    legislate    under    Oramm- 
Rudman. 

Once  again  we  see  a  very  powerful 
industry  that  has  always  sought  to 
maximize  the  profits  and  socialize  the 
losses,  and  that  is  not  the  opening 
shot  on  Gramm-Rudman. 

So  again  I  will  object  to  this  legisla- 
tion if  somebody  else  does  not,  to  the 
unanimous  consent  request  to  bring 
this  before  the  floor.  If  people  want  to 
come  and  they  want  to  give  the  other 
committees  the  same  opportunity  that 
this  committee  took  upon  itself,  then 
maybe  we  can  talk  about  it.  But  at  this 
point  that  is  not  what  Is  happening 
here.    What    is    happening    is    very 
unfair.  It  Is  not  by  accident  that  this 
legislation  came  on  the  last  legislative 
day  before  Oramm-Rudman  goes  into 
effect. 
Mr.  FRANK.  I  could  not  agree  more. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   Wisconsin    [Mr.   Ouhdir- 
soM],  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Washington      [Mr. 

LOWRYl.  .   ^ 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  gentleman's  yielding, 
because  I  do  want  to  respond  to  the 
comments  that  have  been  made  here. 

First  of  all,  this  Is  not  the  first  bill 
to  deal  with  Oramm-Rudman.  We  had 
the  VA  bill  up  earlier  this  week.  We  all 
understand  that. 

Second,  let  us  talk  about  procedure, 
and  let  us  also  talk  about  the  Issue  of 


the  housing  bill.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's comments  on  housing.  They 
are  legitimate.  But  let  us  understand 
that  you  were  given  the  chance,  as  was 
every  other  Member  of  this  Congress, 
to  vote  on  that  housing  bill  up  or 
down.  What  we  are  objecting  to  today 
is  that  the  bill,  all  of  a  sudden,  was 
pulled  from  the  calendar.  It  has  been 
through  the  committee  process,  it  has 
been  through  the  Rules  Committee,  it 
has  been  given  a  rule,  and,  all  of  a 
sudden,  we  are  not  even  given  the  op- 
portunity to  debate  that  bill.  You  have 
every  right  to  vote  against  It.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  have  every 
right  to  vote  against  this  bill  if  they  do 
not  like  it.  But.  for  gosh  sakes,  let  the 
legislative  process  work,  do  not  deny 
It.  That  is  what  we  are  so  upset  with 
today. 

Third,  let  us  understand  that  the 
dairy  industry  has  not  been  exempt 
from  the  cuts.  In  1980.  when  I  came  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
dairy  price  support  for  100  pounds  of 
milk  was  $13.10.  As  a  result  of  what  we 
are  doing  here  today,  on  Saturday  the 
dairy  price,  effective  support  price,  is 
going  to  be  $10.70.  Let  us  understand 
there  have  been  significant  cuts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  wUl  take  back  my 
time.  The  gentleman  Is  trying  to  keep 
It,  of  course,  a  half  a  buck  higher  than 
that.  When  he  cites  the  result  of  what 
is  being  done,  it  is  a  result  of  what  he 
is  trying  to  prevent  that  will  get  it 
down  that  last  half  a  buck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Lowrt]. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  my 
own  reservation  of  objection,  and  I  am 
going  to  object,  after  this. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Lovrav]  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  to  notify  people,  fairly 
soon  I  am  going  to  go  ahead  and 
object. 

And,  in  doing  that,  I  sincerely  mean 
that  I  think  some  of  the  best  Members 
of  this  Congress  have  worked  hard  on 
bringing  this  bill  to  this  floor.  I  really 
mean  that  on  both  sides.  I  like  you 
both  as  friends  and  as  Members  of 
Congress. 

I,  this  morning  In  the  whip  meeting, 
raised  my  own  personal  objection  to 
this  bill  coming  up  because  1  Vi  months 
ago  I  asked  to.  within  the  same  dol- 
lars, be  able  to  have  the  opportunity 
for  reprioritizing,  and  an  example  I 
used  of  many  was  specifically  compen- 
satory education.  Within  education, 
within  the  same  dollars,  for  the  low- 
income  education  program,  I  thought 
we  ought  to  have  an  opportunity, 
when  the  4.3  came  down,  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  No  way.  And  just  other 
examples  went  right  down  the  line. 


Now.  I  let  go  two  staff  people.  One 
of  the  committees  I  serve  on  I  think  is 
going  to  let  go  10.  Now,  that  Is  real. 
That  Is  not  going  to  be  reversed  or 
taken  out.  The  community  health  clin- 
ics in  Seattle  are  cut  back.  Right  down 
the  line.  I  do  not  like  It.  I  voted 
against  Oramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  will. 
In  Just  a  second,  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  Frankly,  I 
have  made  my  point.  I  do  not  need  to 
go  on  with  the  point. 

I  wanted  very  much  to  do,  frankly, 
the  same  type  of  thing  I  heard  the 
gentleman  In  the  well  and  a  few  others 
say.  I  wanted  us  to  be  able  to  go  at 
functions  and,  within  those  functions, 
reprioritize  dollars  within  the  limits 
set  by  the  law  that  passed,  Oramm- 
Rudman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  was  going  to  ask  the  gentleman 
how  he  voted  on  the  amendment  that 
was  designed  to  do  specifically  that 
prior  to  the  recess,  so  we  were  not 
acting  at  5  minutes  to  midnight,  so 
that  In  fact  the  committee  could  have 
gone  through  and  reprioritized  the 
money  and  done  this  the  right  way. 

How  did  the  gentleman  vote  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  heard 
talk  about  that  earlier  today.  And  I 
was  wondering  how  I  voted.  I  may 
have  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  may 
want  to  check  that. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  may 
have  voted  wrong.  I  will  tell  you,  this 
would  not  have  been  the  first  time  I 
voted  wrong  in  this  place. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.         

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  But  I 
really  feel  bad  about  first,  second, 
third,  fourth-grade  little  kids  who  get 
tutoring  because  they  are  having  trou- 
ble with  nuith  and  reading,  and  they 
get  cut  4.3  percent  In  compensatory 
education.  My  wife  Is  a  volunteer  In 
one  of  those  programs.  We  love  those 
little  kids,  and  Oramm-Rudman  is  cut- 
ting them  4.3  percent,  and  I  do  not 
want  dairy  off  the  hook. 

So  I  am  going  to  object. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  others 
if  they  would  care  to  move  on.  I  yield 
first  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would,  personally,  prefer  that  the 
gentleman  not  object  or  the  gentle- 
man from  California  or  New  York,  be- 
cause I  think  this  legislation  Is  legiti- 
mate. But  I  have  to  say,  coming  from  a 
dairy  district  and  wanting  to  see  this 
legislation  pass,  I  gag  when  I  hear 
some  of  the  rhetoric  around  here 
today,  because  let  us  face  it,  we  are  In 


this  box  because  a  whole  lot  of  people 
are  discovering  that  when  they  vot«d 
for  Oramm-Rudman  last  October, 
what  they  voted  for  was  a  wrapped 
Christmas  package.  They  saw  the 
wrapping,  they  had  no  damn  idea 
what  was  in  it,  and  now  they  are  dis- 
covering what  was  in  it.  And  now  that 
they  are  discovering  that  they  do  not 
like  what  was  In  it,  they  are  saying, 
"Gee  whiz,  how  can  I  cover  my 
tracks?" 

Now,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  That  Is 
what  is  happenixig.  People  are  saying, 
"I  want  to  cover  my  tracks.  I  voted  for 
Oranun-Rudman,  but  I  want  to  take  a 
duck  from  the  responsibilities  of  my 
own  actions." 

Now,  that  is  what  Is  happening. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  this  bill  objected 
to  because  I  think,  on  the  merits.  It  Is 
a  more  rational  way  to  deal  with 
dairy's  obligations  under  Oramm- 
Rudman  than  the  50-cent  price  reduc- 
tion. I  disa^ee  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  If  he  thinks  his 
position  benefits  dairy  farmers,  he 
better  come  out  and  visit  a  few.  But 
the  fact  is,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
What  is  going  on  today  is  we  are  get- 
ting into  a  semantic  discussion  about 
sequestration.  But  the  fact  is  that 
when  Oramm-Rudman  was  before  us, 
we  know  that  a  lot  of  people  were 
going  to  get  clobbered  because  people 
did  not  know  what  was  inside  that 
box.  Just  like  we  knew  that  a  lot  of 
people  were  going  to  get  clobbered 
when  they  voted  for  Oramm-Latta  5 
years  ago  when  we  did  not  even  have  a 
copy  of  the  damn  legislation. 

So  I  agree  with  the  objective  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  I  agree 
with  the  objection  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  and  others,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeisr],  who  is  also  an  author  of 
this  legislation.  I  want  to  see  it  pass. 
But,  by  God,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
We  are  here  because  people  voted  for 
Oramm-Rudman  and  now  wish  to  hell 
they  had  not. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  that  is  right.  That  Is 
why,  after  the  yielding  is  over.  I  am 
going  to  object  at  that  time. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  first  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  and  then  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  yielding  and  for 
allowing  me  some  of  his  time. 

There  were  a  good  many  of  uswho 
voted  for  Oramm-Rudman  who  knew 
what  was  in  the  box,  but  we-  also 
thought  this  body  would  then  rtoe  to 
the  occasion  and  be  responsible  In  rec- 
ognizing that,  once  we  had  made  the 
decision  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  to 
make,  through  that  process,  a  tool 
that    designated    targets,    we    would 
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come  back  here  and  In  a  responsible 
fashion  look  at  a  variety  of  those  pro- 
grams and  attempt  in  an  even-handed 
way  to  bring  about  a  different  solution 
to  the  problem. 

I  think  what  I  hear  my  coUeague 
from  the  State  of  Washington  and  my 
colleague  from  the  SUte  of  California 
say  is  that  they  do  not  necessarily 
object  to  this  bill,  but  they  are  object- 
ing to  their  leadership's  unwillingness 
to  be  responsible.  They  are  objecting 
to  the  committee  chairmen  of  this 
House  taking  the  responsible  charge 
of  Gramm-Rudman.  spreading  it  out, 
looking  at  it  and  making  the  kinds  of 
decisions  that  ought  to  be  made. 

Now,  I,  like  so  many  of  this  body, 
just  came  back  from  a  recess  in  which 
we  spenj;  a  lot  of  time  in  our  districts. 
We  gave  a  lot  of  speeches,  and  most  of 
those.  I  suspect,  were  about  Gramm- 
Rudman  or  some  portion  of  it.  And 
one  thing  I  told  my  constituents— and 
I  think  it  was  a  valid  statement— I 
said,  "If  you  take  Gramm-Rudman  to 
the  extreme,  and  that  means  that  this 
Congress   and   this   body   has   faUed 
their  responsibUity.  then  the  cuts  you 
are  hearing  about  will  occur.  And  if  it 
happens,     do     not     blame     Gramm- 
Rudman;  blame  the  leadership  of  the 
House,  blame  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate,   blame  the  committee  chair- 
men, blame  the  membership  of  the 
body  because  it  is  our  charge  and  our 
responsibiUty  to  be  fair,  to  legislate 

properly." 

That  is  what  this  legislation  does 
this  afternoon.  It  says:  Here  is  an  ap- 
proach to  change  the  process  to  meet 
the  guidelines  of  Gramm-Rudman. 
Now.  that  is  what  it  says. 

So  what  I  am  hearing  from  my  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington 
and  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
California  is  that  they  are  objecting  to 
their  own  leadership,  they  are  not  ob- 
jecting to  a  good  piece  of  legislation, 
and  it  is  sad.  for  me.  to  think  that  you 
have  to  get  back  at  your  own  leader- 
ship by  destroying  a  good  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

D    1740 
Mr.   LOWRY    of  Washington.   Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  would  say  that  I  am  objecting 
to  Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ObbyL/ 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  previous  speaker 
just  mentioned  the  word  "responsi- 
ble." He  said  that  he  had  hoped  that 
what  we  were  doing  to  Gramm- 
Rudman  was  the  responsible  thing. 
With  all  due  respect,  the  responsible 
thing  to  do  is  not  to  pass  some  blind 
man's  bluff  scheme  which  says  we  are 
going  to  meet  a  magic  number  but  we 
have  no  idea  within  the  context  how 
we  are  going  to  handle  all  of  the  de- 
tails. 
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The  responsible  thing  for  Members 
to  do  if  they  want  to  avoid  these  kind 
of  crunches,  whether  it  affects  my 
constituents  in  dairy  or  whether  it  af- 
fects urban  constituents  on  other 
issues,  the  responsible  thing  to  do  is  to 
go  down  the  appropriations  proc^ 
and  review  each  of  those  bills.  It  is  ir- 
responsible to  pass  Gramm-Rudman 
legislation  which  denies  you  the  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  appropriation 
legislation. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves:  The  act  of 
irresponsibility  was  to  say  we  are 
going  to  hit  this  144  target  without 
having  any  other  idea  of  how  we  were 
going  to  do  it.  What  we  now  have 
going  on  around  here  is  the  politics  of 
blame;  the  maestros  of  blame  of  now 

trying  to  find  any  way  to  get  out 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  believe  I  am  recog- 
nized, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate not  being  interrupted  until  I  am 
finished.  _. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
LowryI  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  continue  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman      from      Wisconsin      [Mr. 

Obey].  ^  ^.  , 

Mr.  OBEY.  Again,  I  want  to  see  this 
legislation  passed  and  I  would  urge 
Members  not  to  object.  But  I  just  have 
to  say  that  the  pretense  that  somehow 
you  are  being  responsible  if  you  vote 
for  a  proposal  which   you  know   Is 
going  to  put  people  in  boxes  like  this. 
Is,  I  find,  a  very  weak  joke.  I  do  not 
think  my  dairy  fanners  are  going  to 
appreciate  It.  I  do  not  think  people 
who  need  housing  are  going  to  appre- 
ciate it,  and  I  suspect  that  before  this 
session  is  over  we  are  going  to  learn 
that  what  we  should  have  done  Is  not 
to  pass  a  blind  Gramm-Rudman.  What 
we  should  have  done  is  to  say  to  the 
President  and  to  every  Member  of  this 
House,  we  had  better  get  a  grand  com- 
promise which  puts  absolutely  every- 
thing on  the  table  which  includes  enti- 
tlements, which  includes  domestic  dis- 
cretionary programs,   which  includes 
the   military   budget,    and,   by   God, 
which  Includes  additional  revenues  as 

well.  ^,      ^    ^ 

That  is  the  responsible  thing  to  do 
and  let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  my  right  to 
object,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that 
I  do  not  think  anyone  is  trying  to 
blame  anyone  about  Gramm-Rudman. 
It  passed  this  House  by  a  bipartisan, 
almost  2-to- 1  majority . 

You  know,  there  is  a  wirming  side 
and  a  losing  side  to  every  issue  that  we 
debate  and  vote  upon  here.  Gramm- 


Rudman  did  pass;  it  is  here,  and  now 
we  are  trying  to  decide  how  we  are  to 
go  forward. 

I  would  observe  that  politics  does 
Indeed  make  strange  bedfellows.  I  find 
myself  here  this  afternoon  In  strong 
agreement  with  the  points  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schumer];  they  want  to  leg- 
islate. We  want  to  legislate.  We  do  not 
want  a  sequestering.  But  legislating 
and  sequestrating  are  the  two  options 
we  have.  Now,  we  can  go  one  route  or 
the  other. 

I  would  suggest  to  those  of  you  who 
like  to  raise  the  issue  of  pain,  that  If 
we  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  legis- 
late, we  are  going  to  find  there  is  an 
awful  lot  less  pain  than  if  we  go  the 
route  of  sequestrating. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Prank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  have  to  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri;  he  said 
no  one  Is  here  trying  to  blame.  I  am 
trying  to  blame.  I  want  to  blame 
Gramm-Rudman.  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  my  friend  from  Idaho;  he  Is  a 
good  fellow,  but  he  was  saying,  "Do 
not  blame  Gramm-Rudman."  How  can 
we  not  blame  Gramm-Rudman  for 
Gramm-kudman?  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  whether  the  Gramm-Rudman 
law  should  go  into  effect.  If  the  law  Is 
not  to  be  held  accountable  for  It^fwn 
provisions,  then  the  gentleman  has 
become  a  permisslvlst  beyond  the  wild- 
est dreams  of  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

I  would  think  that  it  was  not  contro- 
versial to  say  that  when  people  vote 
for  a  law  and  the  law  is  signed  by  a 
President  who  thinks  It  Is  unconstitu- 
tional but  signed  it  anyway,  and  it  was 
held  unconstitutional  by  three  judges 
who  let  it  go  into  effect  anyway,  that 
when  it  does  go  into  effect,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  note  that  what  has 
happened  Is  that  a  law  that  was  signed 
and  voted  for  went  Into  effect.  Mem- 
bers who  did  not  like  its  provisions 
should  have  voted  against  it. 

We  are  talking  about  Gramm- 
Rudman.  My  friend  from  Wisconsin 
said  It  was  blind.  I  would  disagree;  I  do 
not  think  it  is  blind.  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
deaf;  I  think  It  Is  dumb,  and  I  do  not 
mean  mute.  That  Is  a  bad  thing  to  caU 
mute  people.  I  mean  dumb.  I  do  not 
think  It  makes  any  sense  and  that  Is 
what  people  agree  on. 

This  provision  does  not  make  any 
sense  and  other  provisions  do  not 
make  any  sense.  I  also  want  to  point 
out  because  I  do  not  like  the  specifics. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  a 
strong  defender  of  the  Interests  of 
dairy  farmers  and  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Obey.  I  did  not  say  that  I 
thought  my  position  was  better  for 


the  dairy  farmers.  I  agree  that  those 
of  you  who  represent  dairy  farmers 
advocate  the  position  that  is  better  for 
dairy  farmers.  In  1981  it  was  $3  billion 
better  for  dairy  farmers.  Now  It  is  not 
so  good,  it  Is  only  about  a  billion  and  a 
half  better.  But  at  a  billion  and  a  half 
better  it  Is  still  pretty  better  where  I 
come  from. 

My  position  is  better  for  the  dairy 
consumers  and  ultimately  better  for 
the  taxpayers.  But  again  I  want  to 
make  it  clear,  too,  the  precedent  you 
were  setting.  What  you  were  saying  is 
that  where  Gramm-Rudman  calls  for 
a  reduction  in  expenditures  to  dairy 
farmers,  you  want  to  replace  that  with 
an  increase  on  the  tax  that  every  dairy 
fanner  in  America  has  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  being  a  dairy  farmer 
whether  or  not  that  dairy  farmer  par- 
ticipates in  the  program. 

Now,  I  thought  revenue  increases  as 
an  alternative  to  expenditure  reduc- 
tions was  not  the  position  of  people  on 
the  other  side,  but  apparently  there  Is 
kind  of  a  growing  movement  in  that 
direction.  If  it  is  going  to  be  that  way 
for  dairy,  maybe  it  Is  going  to  be  that 
way  for  other  things. 

I  do  want  to  just  get  back  to  the 
basic  point.  Yes,  I  think  we  should 
blame,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  obfusca- 
tlon  to  suggest  that  a  Gramm-Rudman 
Is  a  Gramm-Rudman  is  a  Gramm- 
Rudman,  and  that  is  what  you  have 
got  here  today. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  who,  I  want  to 
truly  say,  I  think  is  an  excellent 
Member  of  this  body  and  I  know  has 
worked  awfully  hard  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  like  causing  you  the 
problem  I  am  going  to  be  causing  you 
here  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments;  I  am  not  sure  I 
will  appreciate  what  you  may  end  up 
doing. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  we  knew 
and  voted  for  and  knew  what  was  in 
Gramm-Rudman.  Unfortunately,  or  at 
least  we  thought  we  knew  what  was  in 
Gramm-Rudman.  The  issue  here  is 
that  when  we  opened  that  package  up, 
which  we  so  eloquently  described,  we 
found  out  that  what  was  supposed  to 
be  in  Gramm-Rudman  with  respect  to 
dairy  was  not  there.  It  was  not  there. 
Something  else  was  there. 

The  gentelman  from  New  York,  who 
talked  so,  so  eloquently  about  housing 
programs  which  I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter of,  I  cannot  understand  in  my 
heart  at  all  as  to  why  you  want  thou- 
sands of  dairy  farmers  to  join  those 
people  that  do  not  have  adequate 
housing,  who  will  be  thrown  out  of 
their  homes,  who  will  be  required  to 
go  through  bankruptcy,  and  that  is 
what  the  difference  is  here. 


We  are  not  trying  to  get  out  from 
under  Gramm-Rudman;  we  are  trying 
to  do  it  in  a  way  to  prevent  a  large 
nimiber  of  people  from  joining  those 
ranks  of  those  people  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  their  homes. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  just  want  to  make  a  few  points, 
first  in  general  and  then  response  to 
Gramm-Rudman. 

When  I  went  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee hearings  with  the  gentlemen  from 
Washington  and  Florida,  I  was  ap- 
palled to  find  one  of  the  authors  in 
this  House  of  the  Oramm-Rudman 
legislation  handing  out  a  press  release 
saying  he  was  for  restoration  of  the 
3.1-percent  cut  for  Federal  retirees 
and  for  NASA  and  for  7  other  pro- 
grams that  made  like  a  roadmap  of 
Florida.  If  what  he  did  In  Tallahassee 
was  the  same  thing  that  is  happening 
today  here  on  dairy  and  tomorrow  on 
other  issues,  then  we  can  resolve  this, 
gentlemen.  There  is  not  an  impasse. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  said 
before,  maybe  we  should  all  get  to- 
gether and  resolve  that  each  commit- 
tee or  each  area  of  jurisdiction  can 
make  changes  within  the  confines  of 
Oramm-Rudman.  But  the  basic  prob- 
lem is  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  gentleman  from  Vermont, 
we  have  to  do  it  together.  We  cannot 
say,  well,  we  will  pass  this  and  we  will 
deal  with  it  tomorrow  because  there 
are  lots  of  other  people  out  there. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  view,  and  I  care 
about  those  dairy  farmers,  I  really  do. 
but  I  would  be  betraying  the  constitu- 
encies that  I  care  about  if  I  let  this 
cow  out  of  the  bam.  never  to  be  sure 
or  without  working  out  all  of  the 
other  problems.  Oramm-Rudman,  in 
my  opinion,  should  be  repealed  no 
matter  who  gives  milk.  But  in  any 
case,  if  we  are  going  to  have  to  live 
with  it,  we  ought  to  live  with  it  fairly 
and  equitably;  not  in  a  jaundiced  set- 
ting whereby  those  who  have  the  po- 
litical power  get  out  from  under  it. 
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Mr.  LOWItY  of  Washington.  Con- 
tinuing under  my  reservation.  I  guess 
we  see  why  we  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  To  let  this  cow  out 
of  the  bam  without  working  out  all 
the  other  problems;  Oramm-Rudman 
in  my  opinion  should  be  repealed,  no 
matter  who  gives  milk;  but  in  any  case, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  to  live  with  it, 
we  ought  to  live  with  it  fairly  and  eq- 
uitably, not  in  a  jaundiced  setting 
whereby  those  who  have  the  political 
power  get  out  from  under  and  those 
who  do  not  get  squeezed. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Con- 
tinuing under  my  reservation  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  do  this  for 


only  another  S  minutes.  I  am  giving 
everybody  fair  warning. 

First,  under  my  reservation,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Bir. 

BotTLTTR].         

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

I  would  Just  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  several  others  who  say 
we  should  be  allowing  all  the  commit- 
tees to  reach  the  tll.7  billion  cuts  in 
their  own  manner  through  their  own 
power  of  authorization,  where  were 
you  when  a  few  days  before  we  ad- 
journed for  the  district  work  week 
when  I  introduced  a  resolution  with  SI 
cosponsors  that  would  have  done  ex- 
actly that  same  thing?  I  sent  out 
"Dear  Colleague"  letters  to  every  one 
of  you  and  was  told  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  would  not  go  along  with 
it,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  would  not  go  along  with  it, 
and  some  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side  would  not  go  along  with  it. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  I  wish  I  had  had  the  gentleman 
then. 

Where  were  you  on  the  Walker 
motion  to  recommit  back  when  the 
House  Administration  Conunittee  in- 
structed the  standing  committees  to 
cut  administratively,  but  to  set  prior- 
ities? Where  were  you  when  we  said, 
"OK,  that's  good,  but  go  forward  and 
instruct  those  committees  to  take  up 
programs  within  their  jurisdiction  and 
reach  the  amount  of  cuts  that  the 
Presidential  sequestration  order  would 
impose,  but  do  it  rationally." 

I  mean,  we  are  so  late.  I  Just  wish 
you  all— maybe  you  did  not  under- 
stand my  resolution.  Maybe  it  should 
be  resurrected. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  talking  about  blind  cuts,  I 
think  we  all  hate  blind  cuU.  In  my 
recollection  and  understanding  of  the 
Oramm-Rudman  process  before  we 
came  to  a  final  vote  was  that  It  was 
the  gentleman's  amendment  that 
caused  the  1986  cuU  with  the  $172  bil- 
lion target  set  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
we  had  no  choice  but  to  make  blind 
cuts,  because  we  could  not  get  to  the 
1172  billion  target  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Therefore,  sequestration  comes  in  on 

March  1- 

Then  I  introduced  a  resolution  to 
void  it  and  maybe  there  is  still  some- 
thing we  could  do  with  my  resolution. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  continuing  my  reservation  of 
objection.  I  yield  to  the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
point  with  reference  to  the  original 
Senate  bill  which  was  sent  to  the 
House  and  contained  a  target  of  $180 
billion  to  be  effective  in  1986,  that  was 
amended  to  reduce  it  to  I1S9  billion 
and  then  it  was  again  changed  to 
$171.9  billion.  The  original  bUl  coming 
from  the  Senate  did  have  a  1989  ••• 
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questntion  level  of  $180  billion.  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  find  if  he 
looks  at  the  legislation  that  was  the 
case. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman      from     California      [Mr. 

COELHO]? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  unanimous 
consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY. 
FEBRUARY  28,  1986,  TO  PILE 
REPORTS  ON  H.R.  4105  AND 
H.R.  4079 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  may  have  until  mid- 
night on  Friday.  February  28,  1986.  to 
file  its  reports  on  the  bills  H.R.  4105 
and  H.R.  4079. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST    TO     DISPENSE    WITH 
CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY    BUSI- 
NESS ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 
Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
jectd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


REQUEST     FOR     ADJOURNMENT 

OVER   TO   MONDAY,   MARCH    3. 

1986 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding the  other  body  is  still  in 
session.  They  are  presently,  as  I  un- 
derstand, working  on  legislation  in 
this  area.  I  think  it  is  improper  for 
this  body  not  to  take  up  the  legislation 
which  we  have  been  referring  to  all 
day. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


REQUEST     FOR     ADJOURNMENT 

FROM    FRIDAY.    FEBRUARY    28. 

1986.    TO    MONDAY,    MARCH    3, 

1986 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  tomorrow.  Friday. 
February  28,  1986.  that  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  yielding  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  announce  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  meet  to- 
morrow at  noon.  There  is  no  legisla- 
tive business  scheduled. 

The  House  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday,  assimiing  that  unanimoxjs 
consent  can  be  obtained  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  tomorrow,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  on  Monday  next,  which  will  be 
offered  tomorrow  again. 

The  House  will  have  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  March  4.  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon  with  two  bills  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  Recorded 
votes  under  suspensions  will  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  debate  on  both 
bills. 

The  bills  are:  H.R.  3168.  to  require 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  prepare  annual  reports  on  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  Federal  funds, 
and  H.R.  3614.  to  restrict  the  use  of 
Government  vehicles. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  March  5,  6.  and  7.  the  House 
will  meet  at  3  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  and 
11  a.m.  on  the  balance  of  the  week  for 
further  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  reconciliation  and  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  2418,  the  Health 
Services  Amendments  of  1985,  imder 
an  open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate;  and  for 
H.R.  4105,  the  wheat  and  grains  yields 
bill,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 
That  actually  deals  with  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  rice  and  cotton;  and 
H.R.  4079.  legislation  dealing  with  the 
planting  of  nonprogram  crops  on 
excess  acres  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  rice, 
and  cotton,  under  the  1985  farm  bUl. 
This  is  again  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 


Conference  reports,  of  course,  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  any 
further  program  will  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  has  indicated  that  some- 
time Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  we  could  have  further  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
reconciliation.  Because  I  understand 
that  is  a  privileged  motion  to  bring  up 
at  any  time,  would  it  be  proper  to  get 
some  kind  of  assurance  that  we  could 
at  least  have  1  day  or  24  hours  notice 
before  that  legislation  of  that  magni- 
tude is  brought  up? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  can  certainly  give 
the  gentleman  assurance  that  it  will 
not  be  brought  up  before  Wednesday. 
Mr.  GUNDERSON.  But  could  we 
know  on  Tuesday  if  it  is  coming  up  on 
Wednesday,  or  Wednesday  if  it  is 
coming  up  on  Thursday;  is  that  possi- 
ble, so  Members  could  plan? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  we  are  serving 
notice  that  it  may  come  up  on 
Wednesday  or  the  balance  of  the 
week.  If  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
inquire  on  Tuesday  more  specifically 
on  the  plans,  I  think  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  respond  at  that  time. 

I  am  reluctant  to  say  at  this  time 
that  we  would  give  24-hour  notice 
after  Wednesday  as  to  the  bill  being 
brought  up.  but  we  will  definitely 
assure  the  gentleman  that  it  will  not 
be  brought  up  on  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
that  it  will  not  be  brought  up  before 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  MILLEai  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  meant  to  say  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  for  the  session— is  that 
right,  which  is  the  normal  hour  for 
Friday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes.  I  misspoke,  as  the 
current  phrase  is.  The  House  will  meet 
tomorrow  at  11  a.m. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 
Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  whip  what  the  situation 
will  be  tomorrow?  The  gentleman 
mentioned  there  is  no  legislation 
scheduled.  So  what  will  be  the  nature 
of  the  session  tomorrow? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well.  I  assume  that  any 
legislation  that  might  be  considered 
tomorrow  would  have  to  be  considered 
imder  unanimous  consent  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


LEGISLATE  OR  SEQUESTRATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walkkr]  is  recognized  for  his  remain- 
ing 42  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
certainly  glad  that  all  that  did  not 
come  out  of  my  time.  I  appreciate  the 
Chair's  indulgence. 

Well,  we  have  had  a  very  interesting 
discussion  here  and  it  goes  back  to  the 
question  that  I  was  raising  as  we 
moved  toward  the  substantive  discus- 
sion of  potentially  bringing  a  bill  to 
the  floor,  and  that  is,  the  question  is, 
what  is  it  we  are  going  to  do  around 
here  and  how  are  we  going  to  do  it? 
The  fact  is  that  we  have  had  a  whole 
series  of  people  get  up  now  and  say 
that  the  individual  committees  of  Con- 
gress ought  to  take  care  of  these  mat- 
ters within  their  committees  and  make 
certain  that  the  cuts  that  have  to  be 
made  are  made  correctly. 

On  the  occasion  of  having  a  vote  on 
that  matter,  most  Members  of  this 
House,  by  a  2-to-l  margin,  voted 
against  doing  precisely  that. 

Now  they  want  to  make  the  point 
that  the  people  who  voted  for  Gramm- 
Rudman  are  responsible  for  what  is 
happening  under  Gramm-Rudman 
right  now. 

The  point  is  that  they  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
the  individual  committees  coming  to 
the  floor  for  the  cuts  because  they 
voted  down  that  process.  That  process, 
I  will  say  to  the  people  in  this  body,  is 
precisely  in  line  with  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Gramm-Rudman  is  not  just 
a  sequestration  order. 

Too  many  of  the  people  who  are  get- 
ting up  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
equate  Gramm-Rudman  with  seques- 
tration. That  is  precisely  not  the  case. 
What  Gramm-Rudman  says— and  this 
is  confirmed  in  a  card  that  was  sent 
around  by  both  the  majority  whip  and 
the  minority  whip,  every  Member  got 
it,  they  got  it  in  their  office— and  It 
says  that  the  President,  as  of  Febru- 
ary 1,  had  to  come  forth  with  a  seques- 
tration order,  but  then  we  had  a  30- 
day  period  in  which  to  legislate.  Be- 
tween February  1  and  March  1.  we 
could  have,  in  fact,  legislated  in  a  way 
to  prevent  the  sequestration  from 
taking  place. 

We  specifically  chose  in  this  body 
not  to  legislate. 

We  specifically  chose  for  the  pain  to 
be  inflicted  of  sequestration.  That  is 
our  contention  out  here,  that  Gramm- 
Rudman  was  not  complied  with,  that 
Gramm-Rudman  was  in  fact  translat- 
ed into  a  sequestration  order,  which  it 
was  never  meant  to  be,  and  that  is  a 
decision  that  rests  with  the  majority 
leadership  of  this  body  because  they 
are  the  ones  who  made  that  determi- 
nation. 

It  also  rests  with  virtually  everybody 
who  voted  against  the  amendment  of- 


fered on  the  day  that  we  brought  it  to 
the  floor  that  would  have  given  the  in- 
dividual committees  the  obligation  of 
coming  forth  with  their  own  plans. 
Those  are  the  people  who  have  inflict- 
ed pain,  and  I  must  say  for  the  party 
of  compassion  as  they  so  fondly  call 
themselves,  to  be  out  here  arguing 
what  they  are  arguing  today,  that  a 
lot  of  pain  is  a  good  thing,  will  leave 
an  awful  lot  of  people  very  cold  on 
what  their  real  belief  structure  is.  be- 
cause that  is  really  what  they  are 
saying  here,  that  the  more  pain  we 
can  inflict  with  Gramm-Rudman,  the 
better  off  we  are,  because  we  think 
that  ultimately  that  will  destroy  the 
act  and  thereby  destroy  the  process 
toward  a  balanced  budget.  That  is 
what  it  is  really  all  about.  They  either 
want  to  destroy  the  act  or  they  want 
to  go  to  more  taxes.  That  Is  precisely 
the  opposite  direction  from  which  we 
should  be  going.  That  is  really  the  ar- 
gtmfient  we  are  hearing  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
OBrr]  got  up  and  told  us  about  this 
package  that  we  bought.  I  think  a 
number  of  us  knew  what  was  in  that 
package.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  all  we  understood  was 
what  was  on  the  wrapping.  I  under- 
stood what  was  in  the  package  and 
what  I  understood  was  that  this  place 
had  a  responsibility  to  do  the  right 
thing,  to  legislate  rather  than  go 
through  the  onerous  kind  of  imple- 
mentation of  sequestration. 

We  have  a  responsibility.  We  have 
reneged  on  that  responsibility.  We  are 
renegUig  on  that  responsibility  right 
here  today  with  our  determination  not 
to  bring  up  this  legislation. 

We  have  now  had  the  announcement 
that  we  are  not  going  to  do  anything 
tomorrow.  We  have  even  had  the  an- 
nouncement that  we  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  Monday.  We  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  around  here.  We 
had  one  vote  all  of  last  week. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRAIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate my  colleague  yielding.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  right  when  he  refers 
to  the  inaction  of  this  body  over  the 
last  month.  That  Is  what  we  have  been 
dealing  with  here  from  the  time  the 
law  took  effect  and  our  administration 
had  the  responsibility  of  making  cer- 
tain determinations  and  giving  us  a  30- 
day  period  in  which  to  respond,  this 
House  simply  has  failed  to  do  so. 

D  180S 
Then  an  appropriate  committee 
deidlng  with  a  responsibility  that  com- 
mittee is  charged  with  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  the  instance  of  adjust- 
ments in  the  milk  price  support  proc- 
ess, followed  through  in  a  responsible 
way  to  propose  a  change,  to  go  to  the 
industry  and  ask  them  if  that  was  a 


reasonable  approach  that  they  could- 
take  in  a  one-time  effort  and  they 
agreed.  And  they  went  to  the  Rulei 
Committee  in  the  process  and  got  a 
rule  and  came  to  the  floor. 

The  leadership  of  thU  House  thii 
morning  met  and  decided  that  would 
not  be  good  politics  and  pulled  it.  The 
reason  they  made  that  decision  was 
the  very  reason  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  has  just  explained.  I  sus- 
pect they  are  now  choosing  a  path  of 
irresponsibility,  and  that  is  the  lack  of 
responsibility  in  legislating  in  a  proper 
fashion  as  this  legislation  did  so  that 
the  pain  will  grow  on  a  package  that 
most  of  them  voted  for  in  hopes  that 
either  they  will  be  able  to  go  to  the 
people  once  again  and  say  we  have 
done  all  we  can  do  and  now  we  must 
ask  you  to  give  more. 

I  have  been  telling  my  constituent* 
in  Idaho  over  the  last  month  that  I 
have  only  been  here  a  little  over  5 
years  and  during  that  period  of  time, 
Federal  revenues  have  increased  50 
percent  and  Federal  spending  has  in- 
creased 68  percent,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  takes  too  much  of  a  genius  to  deter- 
mine that  we  have  got  a  problem.  The 
problem  is  on  the  spending  side  In 
large  part,  and  that  is  why  we  have 
Gramm-Rudman.  And  that  is  why  this 
House  and  the  body  across  the  other 
side  of  the  rotunda  made  the  decision 
that  we  had  to  establish  a  tool,  a  proc- 
ess by  which  we  force  ourselves  to 
make  decisions.  Now  that  is  Gramm- 
Rudman.  It  is  a  tool:  it  is  a  process.  It 
forces  the  issue. 

We  saw  them  turn  tail  and  run  today 
from  the  issue.  They  are  trying  to  find 
a  hole  to  hide  In,  they  are  trying  to 
find  an  excuse  that  will  serve  them  in 
their  rhetoric,  an(l  they  have  not 
found  it.  And  the  dairy  farmers  of  this 
country  will  feel  the  pain  because  the 
leadership  of  the  House  chose  to  in- 
flict it.  Blame  Gramm-Rudman  as 
they  will,  the  law  is  clear  and  the  law 
is  very  specific,  and  it  says  we  have  30 
days  in  which  to  act  and  we  refuse  to 

ftCt. 

Bipartlsantly,  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee said  no,  we  cannot  do  that,  we 
must  be  responsible.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee agreed,  and  the  leadership  of 
this  House  said  no,  inflict  the  pain  and 
the  pain  will  bring  results. 

I  think  it  will  anger  the  American 
public  and  it  should  anger  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  think  that  those  people 
that  they  elect  and  send  to  Washing- 
ton and  pay  a  pretty  darned  good  wage 
spend  more  time  on  recesses  and  vaca- 
tions than  they  do  working  here  at  a 
time  when  we  have  a  very  specific 
chvge  and  a  very  clear  responsibility. 
We  abrogated  that  today,  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  do  it.  As  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  said,  no 
work  on  Friday.  Well,  a  lot  of  men  and 
women  In  this  country  have  to  work 
on  Friday.  But  this  House  wUl  not. 
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No  work  on  Monday.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  Americans  around  this  coun- 
try that  If  they  do  not  show  up  to 
work  on  Monday,  they  get  fired.  But 
we  will  not  show  up  to  work  on 
Monday. 

Yet  our  people  are  crying  out,  crying 
out  for  responsible  decisionmaking 
processes,  and  no,  we  are  not  going  to 
do  that.  We  are  going  to  let  a  process 
take  place  that  is  in  part  irresponsible, 
but  it  clearly  becomes  responsible  if 
this  House  abrogates  its  responsibility. 
That  is  what  I  believe  we  have  heard 
in  the  last  hour. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  debate  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  does  not  even  belong  in  this 
House.  For  us  to  talk  about  the  treaty- 
making  process  when  it  is  not  constitu- 
tionally our  responsibility,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  body  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rotunda,  yet  we  spend 
hours  here  flexing  our  political 
tongues,  all  for  the  purpose  of  postur- 
ing, to  try  to  create  some  image  or 
some  idea.  It  is  not  even  our  responsi- 
bility. Our  responsibility  is  primarily 
the  fiscal  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment. But  no.  we  had  to  get  involved 
in  nuclear  proliferation  and  treaties 
and  all  of  that  that  do  not  mean  a 
great  deal,  except  that  we  can  go 
home  and  talk  about  them. 

Well,  I  hope  there  are  a  few  people 
that  go  home  this  weekend  and  will 
say,  yes,  we  talked  about  treaties,  but 
that  is  not  our  responsibility.  But  we 
did  not  talk  about  the  budget  prob- 
lems and  we  did  not  talk  about  fiscal 
responsibility  and  that  is  our  responsi- 
bility. We  chose  to  run  from  it. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  yielding,  but  we  have  a 
decision  to  make  and  we  walked  away 
from  that  decision. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  would  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  were  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  were  prepared  to 
stay  here  aU  night,  if  we  had  to.  to  do 
the  things  what  we  regarded  as  re- 
sponsible, in  order  to  implement 
Gramm-Rudman  in  a  proper  way. 
There  are  people  who  are  prepared  to 
be  here  tomorrow  and  legislate.  There 
are  people  who  are  prepared  to  come 
back  Monday  to  legislate  if  that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  do. 

But  the  fact  is  that  is  not  what  this 
body  is  doing  at  the  present  time.  We 
spent  the  month  of  February  not  legis- 
lating so  that  we  could  come  up  and 
then  say  that  the  legislation  was  being 
brought  to  the  floor  at  5  minutes  of 
midnight  and  that  was  unacceptable. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  and  I 
welcome  him  to  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
We  would  be  pleased  if  he  wanted  to 
make  that  a  permanent  arrangement. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  am 
not  sure  that  politics  would  be  able  to 


stand  that,  but  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  really  agree  with  some  of 
the  description  of  what  went  on  here 
today  altogether.  I  think  the  leader- 
ship on  the  majority  side  was  for  this 
bill  coming  up.  and  I  think  all  along 
here,  they  were  trying  to  work  a  com- 
promise, to  get  those  of  us  that  were 
here  to  object,  to  get  us  not  to  object. 
I  mean,  that  is  what  was  happening. 

So  the  reason  this  legislation  is  not 
up  Is  not,  in  my  opinion,  because  the 
leadership  did  not  want  it  up.  It  was 
because  I  objected.  I  mean,  it  is  not 
here  because  of  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time,  the  point  we  are  making  is  that 
the  bill.  H.R.  4188.  which  was  the 
originally  scheduled  bill,  would  not 
have  been  prevented  from  coming  up 
by  a  mere  objection.  You  would  have 
had  to  have  voted  against  the  rule  and 
you  would  have  to  have  voted  against 
the  bill,  but  we  would  have  had  the 
debate  and  the  discussion. 

I  personally  am  not  in  favor  of  that 
bill.  I  am  personally  going  to  vote 
"no."  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  leg- 
islative process  should  have  been  al- 
lowed to  go  forward.  We  should  have 
had  this  debate  in  the  context  of  a 
real  biU. 

All  we  are  saying  is  it  was  your  lead- 
ership that  made  the  determination  to 
pull  that  bill.  Now  maybe  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  feeling  heat  from 
your  side.  But  then  that  is  largely  a 
political  decision  made  and  it  is  not 
the  decision  that  we  think  Is  in  the 
best  interest  of  implementing  Gramm- 
Rudman  in  a  responsible  and  a  reason- 
able way. 

I  am  glad  to  continue  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  again  for  yielding.  Yes, 
I  would  assume  that  that  action  hap- 
pened because  of  the  argiunents  made 
by  some  of  us  this  morning  against  the 
bill    coming    up.    and    I    specifically 
argued  very  strenuously  against  this 
bill  coming  up  just  exactly  the  way  I 
explained  it  a  half  hour  ago  when  we 
were  going  through  that  debate,  which 
was  that  previously  I  wanted  to  be 
able   to    have   flexibility   within   the 
numbers    for    adjustments    made    in 
other  areas  and  I  used  as  an  example 
compensatory  education  and  I  would 
have   preferred  to  have  not  had  to 
have  that  4.3  but  to  find  the  numbers 
within  education  on  the  domestic  side 
to  do  that.  And  I  got  nowhere  on  that. 
So  then  here  we  came  along  with  the 
first     actual     change     in     Gramm- 
Rudman.  Now  the  numbers  were  the 
same,  but  it  was  a  change  in  Gramm- 
Rudman.  So  what  is  the  first  thing 
that  comes  along  here?  It  is  the  dairy 
bill.  So  anyway,  that  was  the  argu- 
ment that  was  made,  and  there  were 
many  of  us  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  that 
made  that  argxmient  to  our  leadership 
and  said  we  do  not  like  that. 


Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time,  first  of  all,  there  are  some  of  us 
that  contend  that  was  not  the  first 
one.  that  we  allowed  the  veterans  bill 
to  go  through  earlier  this  week,  which 
was  said  by  many  people  to  be  a  tech- 
nical change.  But  nevertheless,  it  was 
a  modification  in  Gramm-Rudman. 
Mr.  LOWRY^f  Washington.  Right. 
Mr.  WALKaCR.  The  thing  that 
strikes  me  as  r  a  little  bit  odd  is  the 
point  that  I  have  been  raising  out 
here.  I  offer^  an  amendment  that 
gave  you  the  dhance  to  have  the  flexi- 
bility that  you  determined,  and  it 
would  have  been  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  when,  in  fact,  it  would  have 
been  real,  when  the  committees  would 
have  had  time  to  do  the  work,  and 
then  get  us  down  here  to  this  last 
week  when  we  could  have  been  doing 
some  legislating  out  here  in  education, 
in  agriculture,  in  housing,  in  all  of 
these  things  that  people  raised  as 
issues  today.  We  could  have  been  out 
here  doing  that  this  week.  But,  in  fact, 
that  amendment  was  turned  down 
flat,  and  so  we  suspect  that  that  was 
not  wholly  without  plan  too.  You 
know,  in  no  case  was  there  the  deter- 
mination by  the  majority  to  do  the  re- 
sponsible thing  about  implementation 
of  Gramm-Rudman.  That  is  really 
what  we  are  complaining  about. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Of 
course.  I  think  Gramm-Rudman  is  just 
not  responsible.  And  I  voted  against  it. 
I  argued  against  it,  and  if  I  could  kill  It 
today,  I  would  kill  it  today.  I  mean,  I 
want  to  do  that,  but  that  is  not  a 
secret. 

I  do  not  remember,  and  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  the  kind  to  rarrect  me,  I 
do  not  remember  the  ex^t  substance 
of  the  gentleman's  amehdment  he  was 
referring  to.  It  was  a  recommitment 
motion  to  our  legislative  budget? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  wrong  on  that  point.  It  was 
an  amendment  that  was  offered  to  the 
committee  bill  that  was  before  us.  You 
remember  we  had  a  committee  fund- 
ing bill  and  we  were  able  to  craft  a  ger- 
mane amendment  to  the  committee 
funding  bill  that  instructed  the  vari- 
ous committees  to  do  the  job  of  allo- 
cating the  moneys  within  their  com- 
mittee and  come  back  to  the  House 
with  a  report  as  to  how  they  would 
spend  the  money. 
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That  was  an  attempt  to  try  to  get 
precisely  the  process  going  that  the 
gentleman  talks  about.  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman,  it  lost  by  about  a  2-to-l 
margin,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
think  that  there  was  in  fact  a  fairly 
strong  plan  to  make  certain  that  the 
responsible,  reasonable  thing  on 
Gramm-Rudman  never  took  place  In 
this  body. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Was 
that  the  total  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment; did  it  not  have  any  cut  in  it? 
Mr.  WALKER.  No. 
Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  The 
gentleman's  amendment;  that  was  the 
total  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  total  substance 
of  the  amendment  was  simply  to  in- 
struct the  committees  that  they  were 
to  take  the  $11.7  billion  that  is  going 
to  be  cut  as  of  March  1  and  allocate  it 
in  the  ways  that  they  regard  it  as 
being  the  responsible  way  of  doing 
that. 

It  forced  them  to  determine  the  pri- 
orities; it  did  not  get  them  off  the 
hook  with  regard  to  spending;  it  made 
each  of  the  committees  in  their  own 
areas  do  the  cutting  rather  than 
trying  to  say  "Well,  you  know,  we're 
going  to  spend  the  money  but  take  it 
out  of  defense."  It  had  all  of  those 
things  which  in  fact  was  not  easy.  I 
understand  that. 

It  was  an  attempt  to  make  certain 
that  the  committee  sat  down  and  did 
that  job,  and  that  is  the  amendment 
that  was  rejected,  and  so  when  we 
hear  the  suggestion  on  the  floor  that 
that  is  the  way  we  should  proceed,  by 
a  number  of  gentlemen  from  your  side 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  here, 
we  get  a  little  suspicious  that  maybe 
nobody  focused  very  much  on  that 
amendment  when  it  was  before  us,  or 
that  there  was  a  conscious  attempt  to 
try  to  hang  this  pain  on  the  end  of  the 
process  as  of  the  end  of  the  month. 

In  either  case,  as  someone  concerned 
about  the  legislative  process  around 
here,  that  is  a  concern  to  me. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  thank  you  and 
I  want  you  to  know  that  in  my  case,  I 
think  it  was  the— did  not  focus  on  the 
amendment.  And  I  suspect  I  was  in  a 
Budget  Conunittee  hearing,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  which  as  you  know  we 
have  a  lot  of. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  com- 
ment, and  I  do  not  mean  this  against 
my  friend  from  Idaho,  who  I  consider 
a  good  friend.  I  think  we  do  an  awful 
lot  of  work  in  this  body.  I  had  four 
hearings  today;  had  them  all  day  yes- 
terday, one  of  them  being  a  markup.  I 
am  on  a  committee  that  is  dealing 
with  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
problem  and  oil  drilling  question  in 
California.  We  have  been  putting  in  a 
tremendous  number  of  hours  here. 

I  would  not  want  a  misconception  to 
be  put  over  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
will  not  be  voting  that  many  times; 
.  that  that  means  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  not  working  very  hard 
because  every  Member  of  this  body  I 
know  puts  in  an  awful  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Idaho  can  defend  his  own  words.  I  do 
not  believe  he  Is  here  right  now,  but  I 
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think  the  point  that  he  was  making 
was  this: 

Under  Gramm-Rudman.  we  were 
given  a  30-day  period  to  legislate  the 
changes  that  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  have  an  implementation  that 
did  not  involve  sequestration  on 
March  1. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  was 
saying  was.  given  that  timeframe,  we 
took  several  days  of  recess;  we  had  at 
least  1  week  where  there  was  only  one 
vote;  the  legislative  schedule  this  week 
as  the  gentlemsui  from  Idaho  pointed 
out,  included  basically  taking  up  a  bill 
on  nuclear  proliferation  and  we  come 
up  to  the  end  of  the  week  and  we  were 
prepared  to  quit  here  at  about  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  before  al!  of 
this  hassle  came  up.  We  are  not  going 
to  have  any  session  tomorrow. 

The  gentleman  from  Idaho  was 
simply  saying,  we  had  some  responsi- 
bilities assigned  to  us  under  law  that 
we  chose  not  to  take.  The  working 
people  of  this  country  do  not  have 
that  option.  The  working  people  of 
this  country,  when  they  have  an  as- 
signed responsibility  in  their  job  have 
to  show  up  to  do  it. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  was 
saying  is,  "We're  not  going  to  show  up 
tomorrow  to  do  it,"  and  that  In  fact  is 
something  that  we  can  be  criticized 
for,  I  think. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  WUl 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  will 
be  here;  I  will  be  here  to  object  if  they 
try  to  bring  the  dairy  bill  back  in. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  will 
be  doing  his  job  as  he  sees  it. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  mean, 
we  can  differ  on  what  It  Is,  but  since 
there  has  been  the  4.3-percent  cut  In  a 
lot  of  programs  that  I  care  a  lot  about, 
and  I  know  other  Members  of  this 
body  care  a  lot  about  some  of  those, 
and  so  on.  and  are  going  to  continue  to 
try  to  work  to  make  this  a  better  proc- 
ess. 

I  would  like  to  say  during  the  recess. 
I  was  trying  to  figure  here.  I  think  I 
worked  every  day,  including  Sunday; 
and  worked  real  hard  every  day  on  the 
job.  I  assume  the  gentleman  did,  too. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  that  most 
Members  of  Congress  in  terms  of  their 
personal  schedule  put  in  70,  80.  90 
hours  a  week.  But  that  is  really  not 
the  question  here.  If  we  do  not  focus 
our  work  In  ways  that  produces  the 
product  that  the  American  people 
need  done  at  the  time  they  need  It 
done,  It  does  not  matter  how  many 
hours  we  are  Individually  putting  In; 
we  will  have  failed. 

Prom  our  perception,  in  this  month, 
we  have  failed  and  we  have  failed  mis- 
erably. In  large  part  because  we 
geared  a  schedule  in  such  a  way  that 
we  assured  that  we  never  took  up  the 


thing  that  was  our  basic  responBibillty 
to  do  for  the  month. 

Now  we  come  down  to  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  we  are  not  even  going  to 
be  in  session  tomorrow  with  any  legis- 
lative business  before  us.  because  we 
are  not  prepared  to  bring  up  these 
items  out  of  the  committee,  because 
we  turned  that  down  as  a  process  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  We  wlU 
be  working  hard  on  our  job.  though. 
For  instance,  the  Budget  Committee, 
which  is  our  responsibility,  we  are 
working  real  hard.  I  feel  confident 
that  we  are  going  to  hit  that  144 
target;  I  really  do  think  we  are  going 
to  see  that. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  do  It.  We  are 
trying  very  hard  to  do  It  by  the  target 
dates  also  within  the  Oramm-Rudman 
legislation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  is  fine  for  next  year,  but  we 
have  responsibilities  this  year. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  That  U 
right.  That  is  why  I  objected  to  this 
debate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
objected,  though,  to  trying  to  gear  the 
process  in  a  way  that  met  the  man- 
dates of  Gramm-Rudman  in  a  little 
different  way;  and  because  he  did  not 
agree  that  we  ought  to  do  it  In  only 
this  one  area. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  I  do  not 
think  It  odght  to  be  done  In  only  one 
area,  too.  That  Is  the  reason  why  the 
amendment  was  out  here  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  to  suggest  that  all 
areas  ought  to  do  it.  Everybody  ought 
to  take  that  option. 

It  was  the  proper  step  to  take.  In  my 
opinion,  at  that  point.  But  the  fact  is, 
we  chose  not  to  do  It,  and  we  Instead 
chose  to  do  everything  but  carry  forth 
our  responsibilities  that  are  assigned 
to  us  under  Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  WUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  that 
amendment.  I  compliment  him  as  he 
described  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  wish  you  would 
have  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  do 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  that.  I 
do  not  compliment  him  for  voting  for 
Gramm-Rudfiian.  which  I  think  Is  a 
mindless  giving  away  of  our  responsi- 
bility; but  that  is  a  difference  of  our 
opinion  of  the  approach  on  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  it  is  only  a  mindless  giving 
away  of  our  responsibility  if  we  let  it 
be  a  mindless  giving  away  of  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

If  we  do  what  we  are  supposed  to  do, 
and  this  month  has  been  a  miserable 
example  of  that,  but  If  we  do  what  we 
are  supposed  to  do,  we  don't  give  away 
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one  lota  of  responsibility.  We  take  the 
responsibility,  and  the  sequestration 
provisions  of  Gramm-Rudman  never 
take  effect.  That  Is  what  we  ought  to 
be  doing. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

B4r.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Be- 
cause of  the  Impossible  job  of  project- 
ing growth,  interest  rates,  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  economic  factors  that 
so  much  affect  the  deficit,  just  as  Paul 
Volcker  confirmed  yesterday;  which 
was,  it  is  impossible  or  what  he  called 
"imprecise  art"  of  projection. 

We  absolutely  can.  and  I  think  will 
do  our  job.  We  will  do  our  job.  We  will 
pass  a  budget.  I  think,  using  honest 
projections;  but  if  we  are  off  1  percent 
on  the  projection  of  the  GNP,  we  can 
miss  the  target  and  sequestering  will 
come  in  to  effect. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  just 
last  quarter  there  was  a  projection 
that  the  growth  would  be  in  the  5  to  6 
percent  range,  and  come  in  at  3.8  per- 
cent under  that.  We  were  3.8  percent 
off  of  the  growth  for  that  quarter. 

So  that  is  a  real  problem  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  be  dealing  with,  or  we 
can  absolutely  do  our  job;  we  can 
stand  right  up,  make  the  tough  deci- 
sion to  do  our  job,  and  still  have  se- 
questering come  in,  even  though  we 
had. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  though,  we  still  do  not 
have  to  abdicate  our  respjrfnsibllity. 
When  sequestration  takes  t>lace,  the 
President  announces  a  sequestration, 
and  we  have  30  days  in  which  we  can 
make  other  decisions.  We  can  still 
carry  out  our  obligatii»s.€ven  after  se- 
questration order  is  Issued. 

So  my  point  to  that  is.  that  that  is 
precisely  us  taking  our  responsibUlty. 
The  gentleman  is  right,  that  if  we  miss 
our  targets,  we  may  in  fact  find  our- 
selves with  a  need  to  do  more  than  we 
anticipated  having  to  do.  But  it  does 
not  mean  that  we  abdicate  our  respon- 
sibility. Those  automatic  cuta  never 
have  to  take  place  if  we  do  our  job 
right. 

We.  this  month,  have  failed  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

B4r.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  But 
only  within  that  very  small  piece  of 
the  pie.  That  problem  is,  of  course, 
with  Gramm-Rudman,  were  we  to  step 
forward  and  do  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  was  talking  about,  we 
should  have  been  doing  this  time,  and 
then  put  ourselves  in  that  position  in 
September. 

Of  course  the  problem  Is  we  are  deal- 
ing with  that  small  part  of  the  pie 
which  is  estimated  to  be  28  percent. 
That  stiU  is  where  all  of  the  burden  of 


that  fact  that  there  was.  of  the  growth 
projections  being  wrong,  and  that  is 
why  it  would  be  very  good  to  be  able 
to  put  that  into  everything.  Every- 
thing on  the  table. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

He  may  remember  that  most  of  us 
who  favor  Gramm-Rudman  as  a  proc- 
ess, did  not  agree  with  exempting  a  lot 
of  the  programs  that  mainly  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  insisted  be 
put  in  as  exemptions  before  they 
would  vote  for  the  legislation. 

So  from  my  standpoint,  there  are 
many  portions  of  the  bill  or  many 
parts  of  the  Government  that  I  would 
like  to  see  back  on  the  table.  I  do  not 
think  Social  Security  should  be  on  the 
toble;  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  de- 
fault on  our  payments  on  the  national 
debt,  but  beyond  that,  it  seems  to  me 
that  most  everything  else  ought  to  be 
out  on  the  table. 


tleman  referred  to,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  fiiumcing  does.  Anyhow.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  It  has  been  a 
useful  discussion.  I  have  some  more 
notes  here,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  any- 
thing of  great  importance  to  the 
Nation.  The  Speaker  has  been  most 
patient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
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And  we  were  prevented  from  doing 
that  by  many  people  who  ended  up 
voting  against  the  legislation.  One  has 
to  then  Interpret  that,  that  maybe 
there  was  an  attempt  to  sabotage  the 
legislation  by  including  all  those  ex- 
emptions that  therefore  inflict  more 
pain  on  those  who  were  not  exempted. 
That  is  this  gentleman's  interpreta- 
tion of  what  took  place. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Why 
does  the  gentleman  think  that  Social 
Security  should  not  be  on  the  table? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Because  in  large  part 
we  ah-eady  have  that  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis.  In  1983  we  created  in  the 
trust  fimd  a  means  to  raise  taxes  every 
time  we  raise  the  COLA.  So  we  have 
put  that  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  and 
we  are  raising  taxes  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  money  that  Is  in  that  trust  fund.  I 
do  not  think  those  trust  fund  moneys 
ought  to  be  applied  against  the  gener- 
al revenues  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Plus  the  fact  that  we  have  covered 
that  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  and  I 
think  that  is  the  responsible  action. 
There  is  no  need  to  take  that  particu- 
lar aspect  then  of  our  Government 
and  stick  It  over  into  a  process  that  I 
think  would  compromise  what  we  de- 
cided to  do  with  Social  Security  in 
1983.  which  I  voted  for.  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Does 
that  apply  to  the  other  trust  funds? 

Mr.  WAlJaiR.  No;  because  in  most 
of  the  other  trust  funds  we  have  not 
necessarily  put  them  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Many 
of  them  are.  The  gentleman's  commit- 
tee that  the  gentleman  works  with 
they  have  a  lot  of  tnist  funds  that  do 
not  have  the  same  definition  within  it 
as  the  Social  Security  which  the  gen- 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Robinson] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Black  His- 
tory Month  1986  draws  to  a  close,  it  is  most 
fitting  that  all  Americans,  particularly  those  of 
us  from  the  South,  take  a  few  rrroments  to  re- 
flect upon  our  shared  culture  and  heritage,  es- 
pecially the  significant  role  that  blacks  have 
played  in  the  development  of  the  country  and 
the  South. 

I  want  to  share  with  Members  of  the  House 
the  fantastic  research  project  going  on  in  my 
home  State  of  Arkansas.  This  effort,  called 
Persistence  of  the  Spirit,  reveals  for  the  first 
time  the  part  played  by  black  Arkansans  in  the 
300  years  of  the  State's  history.  During  the 
celebration  of  Arkansas'  sequicentennial  year 
of  statehood  this  special  project  will  include  a 
touring  photograhic  exhibit,  accompanying  his- 
torical pamphlets  and  free  public  lectures. 

With  funding  from  the  Arkansas  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  and  leading  Aricansas  cor- 
porate citizens,  the  project  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ken  Hubbell.  Already  Persistence  of 
the  Spirit  has  uncovered  hundreds  of  stories 
which  otherwise  might  never  have  been  widely 
known.  One  such  story  was  discovered  and 
written    by    Tom    Dillard,    a    historian    and 
member  of  the  research  team  about  Mufflin 
W.  Gibbs.  The  text  of  the  story  follows: 
M.  W.  OiBBS  Successful  in  Many  Careers 
When  slavery  ended  after  the  Civil  War, 
black  Arkansans  were  able  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  business  activity.  Most  blacks, 
like  most  whites,  made  their  living  as  small 
farmers  or  as  farm  workers.  However,  a  sur- 
prising number  of  blacks  were  able  to  enter 
the  business  world.  Mufflin  Wlstar  Olbbs  of 
Little  Rock  was  one  of  the  more  successful. 
Bom   In   Philadelphia.    Pennsylvania,    In 
1823,  Glbbs  Jointed  the  California  gold  rush 
In  1850  and  he  became  a  successful  mer- 
chant. Later,  he  moved  to  Victoria,  Canada, 
where  he  ran  a  large  store  and  helped  open 
a  coal  mine. 

In  1871  Olbbs  moved  to  Little  Rock  where 
he  soon  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  and 
politician.  In  November,  1873,  Olbbs  was 
elected  Little  Rock  Police  Judge,  the  first 
black  man  to  win  a  city  judgeship  In  Ameri- 
can history.  q, 

When  he  was  not  Involved  in  politics, 
Olbbs  occupied  himself  with  business  activi- 
ty. He  was  especially  interested  In  buying 
land  and  his  law  firm  doubled  as  real  estate 
agency.  He  often  urged  his  fellow  blacks  to 
buy  land  that  would  bring  economic  Inde- 
pendence. 


The  years  after  the  Civil  War  were  times 
of  great  economic  and  Industrial  expansion 
In  America,  ranging  from  railroad  construc- 
tion to  the  formation  of  giant  Insurance 
companies. 

Olbbs  Invested  In  a  large  number  of  busi- 
ness ventures,  ranging  from  the  Arkansas 
Anthracite  Coal  Company  to  the  Little 
Rock  electric  power  plant.  In  1903.  he  orga- 
nized the  Capital  City  Savings  Bank  and 
later  the  People's  Mutual  Aid  Association,  a 
health  insurance  company.  In  1907  a  nation- 
wide economic  "panic"  occurred  and  the 
Olbkw'  bank  was  closed. 

Despite  the  failure  of  his  bank,  Olbbs  was 
still  a  wealthy  man.  He  shared  his  resources 
with  the  less  fortunate.  Including  a  dona- 
tion to  establUh  the  M.W.  Olbbs  Old  Ladles 
Home,  a,  rest  home  for  poor  elderly  black 
women. 

When  he  died  In  1915,  Olbbs  was  mourned 
by  both  black  and  white.  He  had  shown  the 
black  Arkansans  could  play  an  important 
role  In  the  business  life  of  our  state. 
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COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
BLOCK  GRANT  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing, along  with  71  other  Members  of 
this  House,  a  resotution  of  disapproval  of  the 
President's  defeaal  of  spending  of  $500  mil- 
lion in  funds  already  appropriated  tor  this 
year's  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Program. 

The  numbers  tell  the  story  as  to  why  this 
defen^al  should  be  disapproved. 

Let  us  use  the  city  of  Milwaukee  as  an  ex- 
ample. In  fiscal  1985,  the  CDBG  allocatk>n  for 
the  city  was  $17.7  million. 

The  budget  Congress  adopted  for  this  fiscal 
year  required  a  10-percent  cut  in  CDBG  funds. 
In  addition,  tfie  Gramm-Rudman  automatic 
cuts  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  March  1  re- 
quire an  additional  reductk>n  of  4.3  percent. 

Milwaukee,  as  did  other  cities.  antKipated 
these  reductions  and  has  been  ready  to  oper- 
ate with  a  reduced  allocation  of  $15.3  millton. 
What  the  city  is  not  willing  to  accept  nor 
should  it  have  to  accept,  is  the  President's  de- 
ferral of  S500  million  in  fiacal  1986  funds. 

The  effect  of  this  defen-al  would  be  to 
reduce  the  Milwaukee  CDBG  allocation  from 
$17.7  milton  last  year  to  $12.4  million  this 
year. 

A  similar  cut  can  be  expected  for  all  cities 
which  receive  CDBG  funds. 

We  can  block  the  bk>ck  grant  deferral.  To 
do  so,  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  must 
vote  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  chart  which  compares  the  anwunts 
in  CDBG  funds  selected  Wisconsin  cities  can 
expect  this  year  to  the  amounts  received  last 
year  if  the  Preskient's  deferral  is  allowed  to 
stand. 

I  am  also  including  for  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle from  a  recent  Issue  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities  newspapers  which  describes  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program. 
The  material  folk>wt: 


[From  the  NaUon's  Otles  Weekly,  Feb.  24, 

1986] 

CDBO:  A  Shining  Past— A  Clouded  Future 

(By  Bill  McCarthy) 

From  Eastport,  Maine  to  Long  Beach, 
California,  from  Duluth,  Minnesota  to 
Brownsville,  Texas,  and  In  thousands  of 
communities  In  between,  one  program  of 
federal  government  assistance  has  made  a 
world  of  difference  In  how  downtowns,  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  and  local  economies 
look  today. 

The  program?  The  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  program,  known  far  and 
wide  In  cities  as  "CDBO". 

A  BRIEF  history 

Authorized  in  1974,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Oerald  R.  Ford,  the  CDBO 
program  replaced  a  number  of  Individual  or 
"categorical"  federal  assistance  programs  to 
cities,  the  Model  Cities  Program  and  Urban 
Renewal  among  the  major  ones.  In  consoli- 
dating these  programs  Into  a  single  block 
grant  program,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
sought  to  focus  federal  aid  to  cities  more  co- 
herently. 

Perhaps  the  single  biggest  change  to 
result  from  the  creation  of  the  block  grant 
program  was  that  cities  theniselves  were 
given  the  role  of  determining,  within  guide- 
lines, what  local  priorities  would  be  and, 
thus,  how  federal  funds  would  ultimately  be 
spent. 

Pursuant  to  an  application  process  devel- 
oped by  HUD— one  which  mandated  public 
hearings  to  elicit  neighborhood  Input— local 
communities  generate  proposals  for  spend- 
ing CDBO  money  on  a  variety  of  eligible 
projects. 

HUD  funding  Is  provided  to  metropolitan 
areas  and  urban  counties  (pop.  50,000  and 
above)  on  an  entitlement  basis,  with  individ- 
ual allocations  determined  by  a  formula  of 
poverty,  population,  overcrowded  housing, 
growth  lag  and  age  of  housing  stock  (actors. 
Seventy  percent  of  CDBO  funds  are  cur- 
rently distributed  among  entitlement  areas. 
For  small  cities.  CDBO  was  distributed, 
until  1983,  on  a  competitive  basis,  utilizing 
the  remaining  thirty  percent  of  the  total 
block  grants.  Prior  to  that  year,  the  "Small 
Cities"  Program  was  administered  directly 
by  HUD. 

With  the  adoption  of  enabling  legislation, 
47  states  elected  to  administer  their  own 
Small  Cities  program,  employing  sUte- 
adopted  selection  systems  and  priorities 
(HUD  continues  to  administer  the  SmaU 
Cities  CD  programs  In  Hawaii.  Maryland 
and  New  York). 

ELIGIBLE  activities  UNDER  CDBO 

A  major  reason  for  the  widespread  success 
of  the  Community  Development  Block 
grant  is  the  range  and  diversity  of  acUvltles 


which  clllet  can  undertake.  Eligible  activi- 
ties Include: 

Construction  of  public  facilities: 

Various  types  of  housing  rehabilitation: 

Land  acquisition; 

Site  clearance; 

Provision  of  public  services: 

Completion  of  categorical  grant  programs; 
and 

Economic  development  activities. 

In  planning  for  and  utilizing  CDBO  funds, 
grant  recipienu  must  ensure  that  no  leas 
than  51  percent  of  the  funds  must  be  used 
for  activities  which  benefit  low-  and  moder- 
ate-Income persons,  over  a  period  specified 
by  the  grantee,  but  not  to  exceed  three 
years." 

While  disputes  have  surfaced  In  some 
communities  over  this  "principal  benefit" 
rule,  particularly  with  respect  to  certain 
public  facilities  and  economic  development 
proJecU,  overall  the  CDBO  program  claims 
that  87  percent  of  funds  benefit  low-  and 
moderate-income  persons  (aocordlng  to 
grantees  reports). 

Monitoring  of  the  ways  in  which  CDBO 
entitlement  communities  have  allocated 
funds  has  shown  increasingly  larger  spend- 
ing in  two  activity  categories:  housing  reha- 
bilitation, totalling  36  percent  of  funds,  and 
economic  development,  totalling  13  percent. 
Economic  development  projects  have  in- 
creased significantly  In  recent  program 
years.  In  part  due  to  cutbacks  and  termlna- 
tlor»s  of  other  sources  of  government  assist- 
ance. Public  facilities  construction  and  site 
clearance  activities,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
declining  as  local  activity  priorities. 

A  LEGACY  or  LOCAL  SUCCESS 

since  lU  beginning  In  1974.  the  Communi- 
ty Development  Block  OranU  Program  has 
achieved  widespread  success  throughout  the 
nation.  Cities  of  all  sizes.  In  all  regions  of 
the  country,  and  with  different  types  of 
needs  and  problems,  have  utilized  CDBO 
funds  to  Improve  neighborhoods,  down- 
towns and  the  overall  quality  of  community 
life. 

What  follows  are  capsulized  summaries  of 
some  local  accompllshmenu  involving 
CDBO  funds: 

Long  Beach,  California 
With  trends  In  suburbanization  causing 
deterioration  of  lU  downtown  economy,  the 
City  of  Long  Beach  sought  to  counter  the 
trends  by  constructing  a  large,  suburban- 
type  shopping  mall  in  the  heart  of  Its  cen- 
tral business  district.  Using  15.3  million  In 
CDBO  funds  for  land  acquisition  and  pay- 
ment of  relocation  cosu.  In  conjunction 
with  a  public  bond  Issue  and  private  devel- 
opment financing,  the  Long  Beach  Plaza 
became  a  $146.7  million  project.  Opened  In 
1983,  the  Plaza  Itself  provides  1,300  Jobs  and 
has  saved  another  000,  while  generating 
$600,000  a  year  In  tax  revenues. 

The  spinoff  effects  of  this  venture  have 
been  dramatic.  In  leas  than  five  years,  pri- 
vate Investment  equaling  $1.3  billion  and 
generating  6,000  new  Jobs  has  taken  place. 
And  the  Long  Beach  CD  Department  Is  cur- 
rently at  work  on  related  downtown  devel- 
opment projects  totalling  nearly  $3  billion. 
Including  more  than  1.500  residential  units 
for  moderate-income  households. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  economic 
revltallzatlon  of  Long  Beach  was  cited  by 
President  Reagan  himself,  in  a  speech 
before  the  National  League  of  Cities  mem- 
bership at  the  1984  Congressional-City  Con- 
ference, as  an  example  of  public  and  private 
resources  working  together  successfully. 
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WhiU  Plains,  New  York 
Improvement  of  this  city's  housing  stock 
has  been  a  major  priority  of  Its  local  offi- 
cials since  the  late  1970s.  By  1984,  1,378 
units  of  housing  had  been  rehabilitated  and 
another  102  units  newly  constructed 
through  the  efforts  of  the  White  Plains 
Neighborhood  Rehabilitation  Project. 

The  key  to  White  Plains'  success  has  been 
its  ability  to  generate  financing  from  a  local 
lending  institution.  This  was  accomplished 
with  the  deposit  of  $1.3  million  in  CDBG 
funds  under  regulations  for  a  Lump  Sum 
Drawdown,  with  about  $90,000  a  year  accru- 
ing in  interest.  With  the  city  responsible  for 
pre-screentng  and  preparation  of  loan  appli- 
cations, the  bank  agreed  to  financing  ar- 
rangemenU  for  both  single-family  and  mul- 
tiple-family loans. 

The  result  of  the  program,  which  also  in- 
volved rehab  assistance  by  the  city  and  no 
tax  reassessments  after  completion  of  work, 
has  been  a  5  to  1  ratio  of  private  dollars 
($10.5  million)  to  public  investment  ($2  mil- 
lion) with  participation  levels  in  some  of 
targeted  neighborhoods. 

Birmingham,  Alabama 
Along  with  improvements  in  public  amen- 
ities, this  commercial  area  development  has 
generated  the  new  construction  of  six  other 
buildings  and  improvements  in  40  others.  In 
all.  the  $5  million  in  public  funds  have  gen- 
erated $9  million  in  private  investment,  with 
increased  employment  and  local  tax  reve- 
nues and  reduced  crime  the  ultimate  pay- 
offs. 

The  Neighborhood  Commercial  Revital- 
ization  program  is  now  being  expanded  into 
five  other  neighborhoods. 

Omaha,  Nebraska 
Assisting  20  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  to  become  homeowners  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska  has  been  the  achievement,  thus 
far.  of  the  city's  Urban  Homestead  Program. 
CDBG  funds  have  been  the  primary  ingredi- 
ent in  the  success  of  the  Program,  with 
$432,000  invested  in  acquisition  and  reha- 
bilitetion  of  previously  vacant  properties. 
CD  funds  have  provided  low-interest  loans 
for  necessary  move-in  repairs,  while  the 
homesteaders  provide  other  sources  of 
funds  to  complete  additional  repairs  over  a 
three-year  period. 

In  addition  to  conserving  some  of 
Omaha's  private  housing  stock  and  provid- 
ing homeownership  opportunities  for  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families,  the  Urban 
Homestead  Program  has  also  placed  28  par- 
cels of  real  estate  back  on  the  city's  tax 
toOs. 

Priest  River,  Idaho 
'  The  infusion  of  CDBG  funds  into  small 
communities  can  often  mean  the  difference 
between  ecomomic  life  and  death.  Amidst 
the  decline  of  the  timber  industry  In  Idaho, 
the  community  of  Priest  River  undertook  to 
attract  a  high-tech  employer  back  in  1979. 
Having  acquired  a  site  and  having  located  a 
prospective  computer  component  manufac- 
turer, the  problem  confronting  the  local  de- 
velopment corporation  was  how  to  finance 
improvements  in  the  local  water  supply  and 
a  waste  treatment  plant  to  accommodate 
the  companies  needs. 

The  solution  to  Priest  River's  needs  was  a 
$342,000  CDBG  grant  from  the  state  of 
Idaho  for  infrastructure  development.  The 
CD  funds  secured  the  deal  with  the  compa- 
ny, which,  in  turn,  invested  $1.4  million  to 
launch  its  facility. 

As  a  result  of  community  initiative  and  a 
critical  infusion  of  CDBG  funds.  Priest 
River's  new  employer  will  eventually  supply 


20  percent  of  the  community's  employment 
and  much  needed  dollars  in  the  form  of 
local  tax  revenues. 

The  list  of  local  success  stories  involving 
CDBG  funds  goes  on  and  on.  The  five  sto- 
ries recounted  here  depict  communities  of 
all  types  who  have  used  the  block  grants  for 
innovative  and  much-needed  purposes.  They 
also  point  to  the  critical  role  that  CDBG 
money  has  played  in  leveraging  and  gener- 
ating much  larger  amounts  of  funding  from 
other  sources,  particularly  private  sources. 

The  many  payoffs,  including  employment 
opportunities,  quality  housing,  local  tax  rev- 
enues and.  perhaps  most  important,  en- 
hanced quality  of  community  life,  would 
seem  to  augur  well  for  CDBG's  continuation 
and  expansion. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

CDBG  STATUS  AHT  PROSPECTS 

Despite  its  many  successes,  the  Communi- 
ty Development  Block  Grants  Program  has 
been  targeted  for  cuts  and  eventual  termi- 
nation since  the  Reagan  administration 
took  office  in  1981.  For  example,  the  CDBG 
appropriation  for  FY86  is  $3.12  bUlion,  a  cut 
of  10  percent  from  the  FY85  level  of  $3,472 
billion. 

In  his  budget  proposal  for  FY  87.  the 
President  has  proposed  deferring  an  addi- 
tional $500  mlUion  from  the  FY86  appro- 
priation, reducing  the  total  to  $2.6  billion. 
This  same  amount  ($2.6  billion)  is  proposed 
for  FY87. 

Interestingly,  the  appropriations  levels 
suggested  by  the  Reagan  Administration  for 
FY86  and  FY87  are  only  slightly  higher 
than  the  $2.4  billion  level  at  which  CDBG 
was  funded  in  1975.  Yet.  in  1986.  there  are 
201  more  entitlement  grantees  than  there 
were  in  1975. 

And  despite  this  increase  in  entitlement 
grantees,  the  President  proposes  to  reduce 
the  entitlement  portion  of  CDBG  funds 
from  70  percent  to  65  percent,  and  increas- 
ing the  small  cities  share  from  30  percent  to 
35  percent— although  it  also  forces  small 
cities  into  competition  with  each  other  as 
well  as  with  larger  cities.  (This  proposal  re- 
sults from  the  Administration's  plan  to 
eliminate  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, which  has  provided  aid  to  smtQl  com- 
muiilties  and  rural  areas  in  the  past). 

Thus,  despite  its  record  of  successes  and 
contributions  to  communities  across  the 
country,  the  outlook  for  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grants  Program  is  one 
of  reduced  and  more  dispersed  resources  in 
the  future.  In  addition,  the  program  faces 
potential  termination  if  it  is  not  reauthor- 
ized beyond  Sept.  30, 1986. 


February  27,  1986 

MOTION  TO  ADJOURN 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jeffords) 
there  were— yeas  1,  nays  2. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  gentleman  sure  he  was 
able  to  count  correctly?  It  was  a  pretty 
hasty  count,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton the  Speaker  counted  everyone  he 
could  count. 


\: 
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ANNUAL       REPORT       ON       THE 
TRADE       AGREEMENTS       PRO- 
GRAM, 1984-85-MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means: 

(For  message  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday,  February 
27, 1986.) 


CHANGING  THE  INITIALS  TO  BE 

USED  FOR  THE  ABBREVIATION 

OF  THE  WORD    "JAPANESE" 

(Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  address 

the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 

and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  frankly  I  have  talked  so 
much  in  the  last  couple  of  hours  that  I 
do  not  have  anything  more  to  say.  But 
I  suppose  we  have  to  have  something 
going  on  at  all  times  here. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  to  inform  the  House  of  a  res- 
olution I  introduced  on  February  19 
joined  by  many  of  the  cosponsors  in 
this  House.  The  resolution  called  for 
the  initials  "JPN"  to  be  used  for  the 
abbreviation  of  "Japanese"  as  opposed 
to  the  initials  "JAP"  which  are  often 
used. 

I  would  hope  that  this  House  would 
find  itself  ready  to  move  on  this  reso- 
lution in  the  near  future. 

The  use  of  the  letters  "JAP"  as  an 
abbreviation  for  "Japanese"  to  many 
of  our  citizens  in  this  country  and  our 
friends  in  this  country  and  our  friends 
around  the  world  is  an  offensive  ab- 
breviation. I  think  that  the  House  will 
agree  with  me  in  changing  that  to 

'"JPN." 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  as  well  as  for  buying 
the  time. 

Hopefully  the  Senate  action  which  I 
presume  they  will  make  on  the  impor- 
tant agricultural  legislation  will  wind 
its  way  over  to  the  House  where  we 
can  take  appropriate  action  on  it.  I 
think  it  ha*  been  pointed  out  earlier 
that  it  is  r«lly  I  think  extremely  poor 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  try  to  ad- 
journ today  while  we  have  such  impor- 
tant legislation  pending  and  the 
Senate  is  working  diligently  to  recon- 
cile the  differences  in  that  body  on 
such  matters  which  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  is  opposed  to 


but  which  will  affect  and  have  a  great 
deal  of  impact  on  dairy  farmers. 

I  understand  they  are  working  on  in- 
suring that  the  CCC  has  sufficient 
money  In  order  to  keep  all  of  the  agri- 
cultural programs  going  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  as  time  passes  here  to- 
night—and I  intend  to  stay  here  as 
long  as  I  can  and  will  keep  the  House 
in  session  until  such  time  as  that  legis- 
lation is  able  to  get  over  here  and  we 
can  act  on  It— I  do  not  intend  to  em- 
barrass anybody  by  calling  for  a  roll- 
call,  but  until  such  time  as  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  can  find  sufficient 
people  to  wander  over  here  to  perhaps 
outvote  those  of  us  who  are  still  insist- 
ing on  our  position,  I  intend  to  do 
whatever  is  appropriate.  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  gentleman  that  notwith- 
standing that  we  stand  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  this,  I  understand  his  position 
on  that,  wrong  as  it  may  be,  that  I  do 
appreciate  his  sharing  this  Hall  with 
me  today  and  the  ability  to  be  able  to 
try  as  long  as  I  can  to  hold  this  body 
in  session  until  such  time  as  maybe 
the  other  Members  of  the  majority 
will  be  able  to  come  over  and  rescue 
the  gentleman  from  having  to  exercise 
his  tongue  for  as  long  as  he  has  had 
to. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  Obvi- 
ously it  will  take  a  large  number  of 
people  to  get  over  here  to  win  by  divi- 
sion. How  many  hours  does  it  take? 


Mr.  Daschle,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  4. 

Mr.  LELAin>,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  5. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffords)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Robinson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Yates  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bateman)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  GuNDERSON,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Broyhill,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Swift)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Wright,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kleczka,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNtJNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall.  for  16  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  D'yMALLY.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  3. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  sind  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bateman)  and  tc  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DeWine. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Rinaloo. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Swift)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Wirth. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  W'YDEN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tallon  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  thai  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

On  February  27, 1986: 

H.R.  4130.  An  act  to  esUblish.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  implementing  any  order  issued  by 
the  President  for  fiscal  year  1986  under  any 
law  providing  for  sequestiation  of  new  loan 
guarantee  commitments,  a  guaranteed  loan 
limitation  amount  applicable  to  chapter  37 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  for  fiscal 
year  1986. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  A  tie; 
the  Chair  votes  "aye." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  February  28,  1986,  at 
11  a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jeffords) 
there  were— yeas  2.  nays  2. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

28S0.  A  letter  from  the  Military  Executive. 
Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board.  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  Board's  fiscal 
year  1986  annual  report,  pursuant  to  10 
U.8.C.  133(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2861.  A  letter  from  the  CThairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  6-138,  "Nuralng  Home  and 
Community  Residence  Facility  Residents' 
Protections  Act  of  1986."  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-198,  section  602(c):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2852.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
"Pinal  Funding  Prioritie*— Innovative  Pro- 
grams for  Severely  Handicapped  Chlldreni 
Program,"  pursuant  to  GEPA.  section 
431(d)(1)  (88  SUt.  567:  90  SUt.  2231:  96 
Stat.  463):  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2863.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  improve  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing in  American  secondary  schools  and  en- 
hance the  competence  of  American  second- 
ary students  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
economic  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2864.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Information  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  quarterly  coal  report.  July-September 
I98S.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  7277(a):  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2866.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  liCgislattve  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  traruimlttlne  the 
annual  report  of  the  Anti-Terrorism  Assist- 
ance Program  for  1986,  pursuant  to  FAA, 
section  674(b)  (97  Stat.  972);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2866.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Aastatvit 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  determlnrtlon  to 
authorize  continuation  of  certain  assistance 
to  Haiti  and  a  statement  of  justification  (or 
this  determination,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
99-83,  section  705(c)  (99  Stat.  242):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2867.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  t 
report  on  NATO  standardization  agree- 
ments for  cooperative  furnishing  of  train- 
ing, or  similar  agreements  with  Japan,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2761(g):  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2868.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
transmitting  a  report  on  polltlclal  contribu- 
tions for  Ronald  8.  Lauder,  Ambassador-des- 
ignate to  Austria,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3944(b)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 
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3859.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe,  transmitting  the  1985  annual  report 
of  the  Commission's  activities,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  94-304.  section  6:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2860.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Health  Care  Financing  Administration, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  new 
system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2861.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist, 
National  Archives,  transmitting  the  pro- 
posed final  set  of  regulations  governing 
access  to  the  Nixon  Presidential  materials, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-526,  section  107; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2862.  A  letter  from  the  Secretaries  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  enhance  ef- 
fective administration  of  certain  Federal 
Lands  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2863.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Administration, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
report  on  NATO  acqusitlon  and  cross-servic- 
ing agreements,  pursuant  to  10  D.S.C.  2330; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILI^S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  COELHO: 
H.R.  4265.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  5  days  the 
application  of  the  sequestration  order  for 
fiscal  year  1986  to  the  I>alry  Price  Support 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ALEIXANDER: 
H.R.  4266.  A  biU  entitled  "Farm  Foreclo- 
sure Relief  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By   Mr.   BEDELL   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Volkxkr,  Mr.  Emgush. 
Mr.    Pehky,    Mr.    Gucmiak.    Mr. 
EvAHS   of   Illinois,    Mr.   Dorgah   of 
North    Dakota^j^r.     Sywar,     Mr. 
McCuRDY.  Mr.  WftxiAMS,  Mr.  SlKOR- 
SKi,    Mr.    Watkihs.    Mr.    Jokes    of 
Oklahoma.   Mr.   Kastenkeier,   and 
Mr.  Alexander): 
H.R.  4267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  provide  increased  income 
to  producers  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  for 
the  1986  through  1990  crops  of  such  com- 
modities, to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  to  provide  by 
law  for  a  debt  adjustment  program  and  to 
require  the  Interest  rate  for  buy-down  loans 
to  be  not  greater  than  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  lending  iratitution.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Straho.  Mr.  Chehey.  Mr. 
Kramer,  Mrs.  Scrroeder,  and  Mr. 

SCHAETBR): 

H.R.  4268.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Mining  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 

HJl.  4269.  A  bill  to  esUblish  labeling  re- 
quirements for  food  or  drink  which  are  la- 


beled "lite"  or  "light"  or  which  make  simi- 
lar comparative  claims  to  describe  fat, 
sodium,  or  calorie  content;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce;  Agri- 
culture; and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DYSON: 
H.R.  4270.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  11th  Air- 
borne Division  l\ssociation  to  establish  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its 
environs;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  4271.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  a  Joint  report  addressing  the  ques- 
tion of  U.S.  Government  responsibility  for 
providing  benefits  and  services  to  individ- 
uals who  served  with  certain  voluntary  orga- 
nizations in  support  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the  Viet- 
nam era;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  4272.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  Med- 
icare beneficiaries  be  given  a  notice  of  dis- 
charge rights  at  the  time  of  admission  to  a 
hospital;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa): 
H.R.  4273.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  exclude  from  consideration  for 
contracts  those  firms  in  which  a  hostile  for- 
eign government  or  a  covered  foreign  na- 
tional owns  or  controls  a  significant  inter- 
est; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  4274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
permit  the  use  of  assistance  under  the  Com- 
munity Development  Block  Grant  Program 
for  uniform  emergency  telephone  number 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 
H.R.  4275.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  peer  review 
organizations  to  act  within  2  days  on  re- 
quests of  hospital  inpatients  for  reconsider- 
ation of  determinations  denying  payment 
for  continuing  care  in  the  hospital;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Beilekson,  Mr.  Kastem- 
MEIER,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Browm  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  McHucH.  and  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey): 
H.R.  4276.  A  bill  to  require  that  any  U.S. 
Government  support  for  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Angola  be  openly  ac- 
knowledged and  publicly  debated;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Permanent    Select    Committee    on    Intelli- 
gence. 

By   Mr.   LEVINE   of   California   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Waxmam): 
H.R.  4277.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  health  effects  of  toxic  contamination  of 
fish  in  Santa  Monica  Bay.  CA;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California; 
H.R.  4278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  foreign  tax 
credits  attributable  to  activities  conducted 
in  foreign  countries  which  repeatedly  pro- 
vide support  for  acts  of  International  terror- 
ism; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Lagomarsimo.  VLt. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Stahgelakd,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
IJHMAN  of  Florida,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Tovras,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr. 
BiAOGi.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Rin- 

ALOO): 

H.R.  4279.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  SUtes  to 
provide  for  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  pa- 
tients in  long-term  care  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TORRES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
St  Germain): 
H.R.  4280.  A  bill  to  amend  title  34.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  new  recordkeeping 
and  reporting  requirements  in  order  to 
combat  money  laundering,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCain): 
H.R.  4281.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
change of  certain  lands  between  the  Hopl 
and  Navajo  Indian  Tribes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  4282.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  program 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  diabetes 
among   native   Americans;   Jointly,    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
H.R.  4283.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the     duty      on     d-6-methoxy-oc-methyl-2- 
naphthaleneacetic  acid  and  its  sodium  salt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  c 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pepper): 
H.J.  Res.  539.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1986  as  "National  Parkinson's  Disease 
Awareness  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mttrtha): 
HJ.  Res.  540.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
Central  America  pursuant  to  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1985;  Jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  Foreign  Affairs,  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence. 

By  Mr.  KLECZKA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Bonxer.  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Rnsso,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Erd- 
REicH.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 
Mr.     Waxman.     Mr.     Swirr,     Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Puster.  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Markky,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia.   Mr.    Dicks.    Mr.    Savage.    Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Visclosky, 
Mr.   AcxERMAN,   Mr.   Conyers,   Mr. 
Bustamante,    Mr.    Poolietta,    Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.    Rowland    of    Georgia,    Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Evans  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
DuRBiN,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Martinez,     Ms.     Mikulski,     Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Studds,   Mr.   Mavroules,   Mr.   Per- 
kins,  Mr.   Trapicant,   Mr.   Wbbat, 


Mr.  OwKXB.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.     SoLARZ,     Mr.     Minra,     Mr. 

Daschle.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mrs.  KzmnL- 
LY.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Bruce): 
H.J.  Res.  541.  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  proposed  deferral  of  budget  author- 
ity for  the  Community  Development  Block 
Qnni  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
WoLP.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Lundine.  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Ranoel,  Mr.  Stallinos.  Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr.    Wyden.    Mr.    Crockett,    Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier.    Mr.     Bustamante.     Mr. 
Borski.  Mr.  NiELsoN  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Feiohan.  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall.  Mrs.  Long,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Moor- 
head.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Clinoer.  Mr.  Hertkl 
of     Michigan.     Mr.     Hunter,     Mr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Berman,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr, 
Bryant.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Valentine. 
Mr.    LIGHTPOOT.    Mr.    Pickle.    Mr. 
Watkins,    Mr.    Vanoer    Jaot,    Mr. 
Moody.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Evans  of 
IllinoU,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.    Pashayan.    Mr.    Carney,    Mr, 
Chappell.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Hayes, 
Mr.    Martin    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.    WoRTLEY,    Mr.    Manton.    Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.    Fascell,    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr. 
Trapicant.     Mr.     Bilirakis,     Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stance- 
LAND,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr, 
Coats.   Mr.   Mrazek.   Mr.   Pursell, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mrs.  John- 
son. Mr.  Howard.  Mrs.  Byron,  Ms. 
Mikulski,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mrs.     Holt.     Mr.     McGrath.     Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Sisiskt, 
Mr.    Bevill.    Mr.    McHugh.    Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr,  Oundehson,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Addab- 
bo,  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr, 
Barnes,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr, 
Maoigan.  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.     Lewis     of     California,     Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.    Roberts,    Mr.    Shumway,    Mr, 
Chappie,   Mr.   Evans  of   Iowa.   Mr, 
Fazio,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
FusTER,  Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Torricelli, 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr,  Natch- 
ER.  and  Mr.  Quillen): 
H.J.  Res.  542.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1986  as  'Older  Americans  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN  (for  himself.  Mr, 
Bevill.  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Erdreich. 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr,  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Udail,  Mr.  Stxwp, 
Mr.  KoLBE,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Chap- 
pie,  Mr.    BdATSUi,    Mr,    Fazio,   Mr. 


Stark,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Zschau.  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  Skumway.  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.  Paihtta.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  La- 
oomamino.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr,  Waxman,  Mr.  Levins  of 
California,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  ANsnsoM, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Dam- 

NEMEYER.    Mr.    LUNOREN,    MfS.    KKM- 

NELLY,  Mr.  Objdenson,  Mr,  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut.  Mr.  McKinnky. 
Mrs,  Johnson,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Bili- 
rakis,  Mr.   Smith  of  Florida,   Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
Stalunos.  Mr.  Savaob.  Mr,  Hyde, 
Mrs.     Coluns,     Mr.     Yates,     Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Qrotbero.  Mr.  Madioan, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Durbin, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr. 
Coats.   Mr.   Tauke,   Mr.   Evans  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Livingston. 
Mrs.     BoGGS,     Mr.     Huckaby,    Mr. 
RoEMER,  Mr.   Moore,   Mr.   Breaux, 
Mrs.     Bentley,     Mrs.     Holt.     Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Early,  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  M.'  rkey.  Mr.  Moak- 
ley. Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
WoLPE.  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.    Sikorski.    Mr.    Whitten.    Mr. 
Franklin,    Mr.    Montgomery,    Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
YouNo  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr, 
VOLKMER.  Mr.  Daub,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Reid,  Mrs.  V-caho- 
vich,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rinaloo. 
Mr.     Roe,     Mr.     Torricelli.     Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.    McGrath,    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.    Biaooi,    Mr,    DioGuardi,    Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Martin  of 
New     York,     Mr.     Wortley.     Mr. 
Horton.   Mr.   Kemp,   Mr.   Lundine. 
Mr.     Valentine,     Mr,     Neal.     Mr. 
Hepner.  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr.  Doroan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.   Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr,  Latta,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Ms.   Kaptur,   Mr.   Miller   of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Wyue.  Mr.  Appleoate.  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
Waloren,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Quil- 
len. Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  SuNDQUisT,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,      Mr.      Chapman.      Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Hall  op  Texas.  Mr. 
Bryant.   Mr.   Fields,   Mr.   Brooks, 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  db  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Combest.  Mr.  Loep- 
PLER.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr,  Andrews, 
Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Slaughter.  Mr. 
Boucher.   Mr.   Wolp,   Mr.    Rahall. 
Mr,  Kleczka.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr. 
Ackerman,      Mr.      Callahan,      Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr,  Wyden,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Skeeh,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr, 
SoLARZ,  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan): 
H.J.  Res,  543.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  21,  1986,  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mrs.  VUCAMOVICH  (for  herself. 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  8vnia,  Mr.  DtxoM. 
Ui.  Chappell.  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mrs. 
Bentlky,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  McBwbn,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally, Mr.  ScHUMXR,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
aABO,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Hbttel  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Hurro,  Mr. 
Wortliy.  Mr.  Objobnsoh,  Mr. 
STAMOKLAin),  Mr.  Batxmam,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  db  Lugo, 
Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  OuNDERSON,  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr  Hayes.  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
Wylie.  and  Mr.  Weiss): 
H.J.  Res.  644.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7. 1986.  u  "National  Barrier  Awareness 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PASHAYAN: 
H,J.  Res.  546.  Joint  resolution  recognising 
Bobby  FUher  as  the  official  world  chess 
champion:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.  Res.  384.  Resolution  to  certify  the  con- 
tempt  report   regarding   Ralph    Bernstein 
and    Joseph    Bernstein:    considered    and 
agreed  to. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rlalB  were  presented  and  referred  u 
follows: 

296.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Bute  of  West  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

296.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  superconducting  supercollider;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors  were  added  to  public  bills  and  rea- 
olutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  97:  Mr.  Siuander,  Mr.  Broyhill,  and 
Mr,  Grotbero. 

H.R.  147:  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  1346:  Mr.  Grotbero.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  8n.- 
jander,  Mr.  Hendon,  and  Mr.  Tallom, 

H.R.  1396:  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  2739:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  2902:  Mr,  Akaka.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
Mollohan,  and  Mr.  Staoobrs, 

H.R.  3024:  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  3682:  Mr.  Mrazek  and  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  3698;  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  BEirrunr,  Mr. 
CouRTER.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Orboo,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Walker,  and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  3660:  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R,  3710;  Mr.  Colsman  of  Missouri, 

H.R.  373S:  Mr,  Torricelli.  Mr.  Bryant. 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Traxler,  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Feiohan.  Mi.  Hertel 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr,  Edgar,  Mr. 
Owens.    Mr.    Mrazek,    Mr.    Towns.    Mr. 
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CoELHO.  Mr.  McHncH.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Pamo,  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  RoKiiZR.  Mr.  Lelamd.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Rdd,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Alexander,  and  Mr. 
Daschle. 
H.R.  3766:  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Moor- 

HSAO. 

H.R.  3932:  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  3952:  Mr.  Archer. 

H.R.  3968:  Mr.  Plorio,  Mrs.  Long.  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Torri- 
CEixi,  Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Pord  of  Michi- 
gan. 

H.R.  4003:  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mrs. 
Johnson.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  ScmmER.  Mr.  Dio- 
GuARDi.  Mr.  MoNSON.  Mr.  Pazio.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr. 
Rangel,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  4017:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Richardson,  and 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  4021:  Mr.  Bmogi.  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Poley. 

H.R.  4029:  Mr.  Puster.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Plorlda.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Barnes,  and 
Mr.  Torricelu. 

H.R.  4033:  Mr.  Clinger.  and  Mr.  Guarlni. 

H.R.  4051:  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr. 
Eckert  of  New  Yorlt.  and  Mr.  Sensenbren- 

NER 

H.R.  4054:  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  4056:  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  4080:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Gingrich,  and 
^At  Williams. 

H.R.  4103:  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  4104:  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  4115:  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  4128:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Smith  of  Plori- 
SaTMrs.  Smith  of  Nebraslia,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Mineta,  and 
Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  4135:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Chandler. 
Mr.  Pord  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Pazio.  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Peighan, 


Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Crane.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  and  Mr.  MacKay. 

H.R.  4141:  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Crane.  Mr.  Monson.  and  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  4157:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Cobey.  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  4186:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Plori- 
da.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Siuander.  and  Mr. 

H.R.  4224:  Mr.  Stark.  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  4240:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Monson. 

H.J.  Res.  381:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Conte.  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.J.  Res.  435:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Rangel.  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  Res.  451:  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Vanoer  Jagt.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 
Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see. Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Prenzel.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

H  J.  Res.  460:  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.J.  Res.  470:  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

H.J.  Res.  516:  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Plorlda. 

H.J.  Res.  521:  Mr.  Pord  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Applegate.  and 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  522:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Durbin. 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr. 


Bedell.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  and  Mr. 
Staggers. 

H.  Con.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  MacKay. 
Mr.  Hunter.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Saxton. 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Pord  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Schaeper.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  McDade.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Op«:y.  Mr.  Yates.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Torres. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  LaPalce. 
Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Trapicant,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rostenkowski, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr. 
LuKEN.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Torricelu.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  Yorlc.  Mr.  Pazio,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, and  Mr.  Bosco. 
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DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  1809:  Mr.  Pish. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

278.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Washington.  DC.  relative  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  retirement  pay  of  senior  Pederal 
judges  from  the  coverage  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

279.  Also,  petition  of  the  President.  Capt. 
James  Smith  Memorial  Foundation.  New 
Yorlc.  NY,  relative  to  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  honor  commemoration  resolution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  24, 1886) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.',  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Omnipotent  God  of  justice,  truth 
and  love,  we  have  been  made  acutely 
aware  of  the  peril  in  power  and  its  pro- 
pensity to  corrupt  and  destroy.  The 
brief,  biblical  biography  of  Uzziah, 
king  of  Judah,  vividly  reminds  us  of 
the  disease  and  its  prognosis. 

"•  •  •  as  his  power  increased  •  •  • 
his  heart  grew  proud  •  •  •  and  this 
was  his  ruin."— 2  Chronicles  26:16. 

Give  us  grace.  Kind  Father,  in  this 
place  of  power,  to  have  ears  to  hear, 
eyes  to  see,  and  wills  to  heed.  In  His 
name  in  Whom,  was  all  power.  Who 
served  and  sacrificed  in  love  for  all. 
Amen. 


as  far  as  a  number  of  provisions  with 
reference  to  dairy,  with  reference  to 
yields  and  underplantlng.  they  should 
be  taken  care  of  this  week. 

We  have  been  working  with  Senators 
and  House  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  an  effort  to  work  out  a 
compromise.  But  again  let  me  urge  my 
colleagues,  if  we  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing today,  we  should  not  try  to  load 
up  the  bill  with  every  conceivable 
amendment  that  somebody  has  called 
to  our  attention.  We  will  make  an 
effort  in  midaftemoon  to  get  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  up  the  Kasten- 
Leahy  dairy  bill  which  is  at  the  desk 
and  amend  that  with  an  amendment 
and  send  it  to  the  House. 

If  we  can  complete  action  on  CCC 
today,  it  is  my  hope  we  could  lay  down 
the  regional  airport  proposal  or,  if  not, 
move  to  something  else  that  we  can 
dispose  of.  It  is  my  intention  to  be  In 
session  tomorrow,  but  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  votes  I  will  try  to  advise 
Members  by  midaftemoon. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  majority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


SCHEDULE 


/ 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  followed  by  special 
orders  in  favor  of  Senators  Simon, 
GoRX,  and  Proxmire  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  each,  and  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  12:30 
p.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each.  Following  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  28,  TV  in 
the  Senate.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
sometime  shortly  after  that  there 
could  be  a  joint  leadership  substitute 
proposed,  and  we  might  have  a  debate 
and  conclude  action  on  that  matter 
today. 

Following  that,  or  sometime  maybe 
In  the  interim  we  need  to  act  on  the 
CCC  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
Also,  I  hope  that  Senators  will  let  us 
act  on  basic  requirements  of  the  farm 
bill.  I  understand  amendments  are 
starting  to  come  out  of  the  woodwork. 
If  we  really  want  to  help  many  farm- 
ers, we  should  do  it  this  week.  Some  of 
the  other  amendments  that  are  being 
raised  can  be  taken  care  of  later.  But 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Democratic  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
Mr.  Simon  had  a  15-mlnute  order,  did 
he  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ).  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  Mr.  Simon 
would  like  to  have  the  time  which  was 
allotted  to  him  controlled  by  Mr. 
Proxmire,  so  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INACCURACIES  IN  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  DEFENSE  SPEECH 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
have  a  little  more  to  say  later  about 
the  President's  speech  on  national  de- 
fense last  night.  There  are  a  few  state- 
ments in  that  speech  that  are  not  ac- 
curate. One  was  the  statement,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  SALT  II  treaty,  that  the 
leaders  of  then-President  Carter's 
party  in  the  Senate  were  opposed  to 
SALT  II. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  correct.  It 
is  absolutely  180  degrees  from  the 
truth.  I  was  quite  long  in  making  my 
decision  on  the  SALT  II  treaty  at  that 
time,  but  I  did,  after  carefully  weigh- 
ing all  of  the  information  that  I  could 


secure,  after  carefully  weighing  the 
pros  and  the  cons,  announce  publicly 
my  support  for  the  treaty,  stating  at 
the  time  that  I  was  not  wholly  satis- 
fied with  everything  in  it:  I  had  a  lot 
of  problems  with  it,  but  I  thought  that 
it  had  more  good  in  It  than  bad  so  far 
as  our  own  country's  national  security 
Interests  were  concerned,  and  I  public- 
ly supported  It. 

It  was  when  the  Soviet  Union  Invad- 
ed Afghanistan  in  December  of  1979 
that  I  talked  to  President  Carter  and 
told  him  it  would  be  impossible  in  the 
atmosphere  that  then  prevailed: 
namely,  the  holding  of  the  hoitages 
by  the  Iranians  and  the  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan by  the  Soviet  Union,  to  get 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  this 
Senate  to  approve  the  ratification  of 
the  SALT  II  treaty. 

The  administration  is  continuing  to 
abide  by  the  SALT  II  treaty  even 
though  the  Senate  has  never  taken 
the  treaty  up  and  debated  it. 

Second,  the  President  spoke  of 
Gramm-Rudman,  and  he  tried  to 
blame  someone  else  for  the  reductions 
In  defense  spending  dictated  by 
Gramm-Rudman.  That  was  an  amend- 
ment which  his  own  party  offered 
here  on  the  floor.  It  had  some  Demo- 
cratic cosponsorshlp.  But  not  too  long 
ago  I  was  at  the  White  House  with 
others  in  the  leadership  when  the 
President  made  a  strong  pitch  for 
Gramm-Rudman  and  also  a  strong 
pitch  for  Increased  defense  expendi- 
tures. I  stated  there  to  the  President— 
and  the  others  who  were  around  the 
table  will  recall-"Mr.  President.  U 
you  think  that  Gramm-Rudman  will 
not  result  in  some  cuts  in  the  defense 
funding,  you  are  in  for  a  big  surprise." 

So  it  was  the  President  who  strongly 
endorsed  Gramm-Rudman,  strongly 
supported  it  even  in  the  face  of  those 
of  us  who  said  that  It  would  result 
Instant  cuts  In  defense  spending.  It 
was  he  who  supported  it. 

I  think  it  is  a  little  bit  of  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts  now  for  the 
President  to  criticize  Congress  and  try 
to  blame  someone  else  for  the  reduc- 
tions that  are  dictated  by  Gramm- 
Rudman.  The  President,  against  the 
advice  of  those  of  us  here  who  support 
a  strong  defense,  went  ahead  and  sup- 
ported and  signed  Gramm-Rudman. 
The  arbitrary  cuts  he  is  concerned 
about  are  dictated  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  Act.  It  Is  not  possible  for  the 
President  to  have  it  both  ways,  much 
as  he  would  like  to  have  It  so. 


•  Thif  "bullet"  lymbol  identifiei  ttatementi  or  infertioni  which  are  not  ipoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Con- 
gress appropriated  more  money  for 
this  year's  defense  than  it  did  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  The  reason  why  defense 
spending  came  in  lower  than  that 
figure— to  be  exact,  $286  billion;  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  $295  billion:  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  $299  billion— was  certainly 
in  part  because  of  Gramm-Rudman, 
which,  as  I  say,  was  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  President. 

Among  others,  another  misrepresen- 
tation   that    I    heard    the    President 
make  in  his  speech  last  night  was  with 
reference  to  the  creation  of  the  post  of 
inspector   general    in    the   Pentagon. 
Senate  Democrats  proposed,   on  the 
Senate   floor  by   amendment  to  the 
fiscal   year   1983   DOD  authorization 
bill,  an  independent  inspector  general 
in  the  Pentagon.  In  1982  there  was  a 
key  floor  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Bentsen,  and  others,  which  the  ad- 
ministration strongly  opposed,  which 
provided  for  the  creation  of  the  inde- 
pendent IG  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment.   Testimony    by    administration 
witnesses  before  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental  Affairs   Committee   by    then 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Frank 
Carlucci.  DOD  General  Counsel  Wil- 
liam Taft.  among  others,  in  1981  and 
1982  opposed  an  independent  inspec- 
tor general  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  administration  opposed  the 
creation  of  that  post;  and  it  was  Con- 
gress, most  particularly.  Senate  Demo- 
crats, that  went  ahead,  in  the  face  of 
administration   opposition   to   an   in- 
spector general  in  the  Pentagon,  and 
finally  prevailed  in  establishing  that 
office. 

Last  night,  the  President  spoke  of 
how     the     inspector     general     had 
brought  about  savings  in  the  Defense 
Department,  had  exposed  waste  in  the 
Defense  Department.   He.  of  course, 
took  full  credit  for  the  inspector  gen- 
eral, which  he  said  was  brought  in 
during  his  administration;  that  it  was 
a  new  post  that  came  in  during  his  ad- 
ministration, and  that  as  a  result  of 
the  inspector  general's  work,  many  of 
these  wasteful  expenditures  had  come 
to  light.  But  he  did  not  say  that  his 
administration   opposed  an  inspector 
general  in  the  Pentagon,  which  is  the 
4||i^historical  fact,  and  he  did  not  s|iy  that 
^Congress,  over  the  opposition  of  the 
administration,  went  ahead  and  pro- 
vided  for   an   independent   inspector 
general.  The  administration  wanted  an 
IG  completely  subservient  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  not  at  all  inde- 
pendent. Such  a  creature  would  never 
have    had    the    authority    and    the 
muscle  which  was  needed  to  shake  up 
the  powerful  Pentagon  bureaucracy. 

Well,  there  are  other  misrepresenta- 
tions that  I  coxild  talk  about.  For  now. 
I  will  leave  it  at  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  that  an  analysis  of  the 
historical  record  of  the  creation  of  the 


Independent  IG  in  the  Pentagon,  done 
by  the  staff  of  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

("We  appointed  the  first  Inspector  General 
in  the  history  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment—and virtually  every  case  of  fraud  or 
abuse  has  been  uncovered  by  our  defense 
Department,  our  Inspector  General.  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  should  be  praised,  not 
pilloried,  for  cleaning  the  skeletons  out  of 
the  closet.  "—President  Reagan.  Televised 
Address  on  National  Defense.  February 
26,  1986) 


The    PrNTACON    Inspbctor    Geniral— Coit- 

GRKSSIONAL   DEMOCIUTS   PROPOSED   It,   THE 

Administration  Opposed  It 

This  Special  Report  was  originally  Issued 
on  June  17,  1985.  Because  President 
Reagan,  last  night,  again  attempted  to  claim 
credit  for  both  the  creation  and  successes  of 
the  Pentagon  Inspector  General  Office,  the 
report  is  being  reissued  with  updated  revi- 
sions. 

The  report  reveals  that  the  independent 
Inspector  General  Office  in  the  I>epartment 
of  Defense  was  created  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  congressional  Democrats,  and— 
contrary  to  the  President's  assertions  last 
night— the  Administration  opposed  it. 

RECALLING  the  FACTS 

When  the  Reagan  Administration  took 
office  in  1981,  the  President  claimed  that  he 
wanted  inspectors  general  "meaner  than 
junkyard  dogs"  watching  over  each  govern- 
ment agency.  No  such  creature  was  to  be 
found,  however,  at  the  Pentagon.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  exempted  from 
the  requirements  of  the  Inspector  General 
act  of  1978.  which  mandated  an  inspector 
general  in  virtually  every  other  executive 
branch  department. 

Concerned  with  the  massive  increases  in 
appropriations  that  the  Administration  was 
requesting  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
as  well  as  the  appearance  of  stories  about 
the  Pentagon  paying  outrageous  prices  for 
common  household  items,  in  early  1981  con- 
gressional Democrats  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  address  what  former  OMB  Director 
David  Stockman  was  calling  the  "swamp  of 
waste  and  inefficiency"  in  Pentagon  pro- 
curement. 

CONGRESSIONAL  DEMOCRATS  PROPOSED  AN 
INDEPENDENT  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  OFFICE 


On  May  19,  1981,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives approved  H.R.  2098  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Representative  Jack  Brooks. 
The  measure  would  have  amended  Public 
Law  95-452  (the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978)  by  including  a  provision  to  establish  a 
statutory  Office  of  Inspector  General  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

On  December  10,  1981,  Senator  Uoyd 
BenUen  introduced  S.  1932  as  "companion 
legislation "  to  the  House-passed  measure. 
To  ensure  that  a  Pentagon  inspector  gener- 
al could  and  would  be  "meaner  than  a  junk- 
yard dog. "  this  proposal,  as  well  as  the 
House-passed  measure,  granted  the  Penta- 
gon inspector  general  the  independent  au- 
thority to  conduct  audits  and  investigations 
relating  to  programs  and  operations  within 
the  Defense  Department. 

Under  both  the  House  and  Senate  propos- 
als, neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  Deputy 
Secretary  could  prevent  the  Inspector  gener- 
al from  Initiating,  carrying  out,  or  complet- 
ing any  audit  or  Investigation,  or  from  issu- 


ing any  subpoena  during  the  course  of  any 
audit  or  investigation.  Both  measures  were 
soundly  endorsed  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO).  On  February  6.  1982, 
GAO  reported: 

"We  believe  the  Inspector  general's  degree 
of  Independence,  congressional  report  re- 
sponsibility, unrestrained  scope  of  work, 
and  combined  auditing  and  investigating  ca- 
pabilities as  contemplated  under  H.R.  2098 
and  S.  1932  would  result  In  Improved  Inter- 
nal controls  and  better  congressional  over- 
sight of  Defense  activities." 

The  Pentagon  itself  provided  a  striking  il- 
lustration of  just  why  the  office  needed 
such  autonomy.  In  April,  1982,  it  was  report- 
ed that  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
withholding  vital  information  from  GAO  In- 
vestigators regarding  the  costs  of  the  B-1 
bomber.  The  person  who  President  Reagan 
said  s&ould  be  "praised  ...  for  cleaning  the 
skel«»ns  out  of  the  closet,"  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger,  rejected  Comptrol- 
ler General  Bowsher's  request  for  this  Infor- 
mation on  the  grounds  that  it  "would  seri- 
ously Interfere  with  the  decision-making 
process." 

THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  OPPOSED  AND 
FOUGHT  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  OFFICE 

The  Administration,  as  well  as  the  De- 
fense Department  opposed  and  fought  the 
measures  proposed  by  Senate  Democrats  to 
create  an  Independent  Inspector  general 
office  In  the  PenUgon.  One  after  another 
Administration  official  expressed  the  Ad- 
ministration's objection  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

Department  of  Defense  General  Counsel 
William  Howard  Taft  IV  testified  on  June 
18,  1981: 

"(Those  provisions  which  would  establish 
the  independence  of  the  Inspector  General 
in  the  Department  of  Defense)  are  com- 
pletely Inconsistent  with  the  hierarchical 
commander  subordinate  relationship  that  Is 
at  the  heart  of  any  military  organization, 
and  Is  embodied  In  the  chain  of  command. 
...  In  our  view,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
must  have  the  ability  to  terminate  any 
review  process  or  investigation  that  the  In- 
spector General  may  Initiate  which  would 
jeopardize  national  security." 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Prank  Car- 
lucci testified  on  March  25,  1982: 

"We  believe  the  Inspector  General  ought 
to  be  under  the  authority,  direction  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  ...  It 
Is  just  not  tolerable  in  those  circumstances 
to  have  someone  who  is  not  under  the  au- 
thority, direction  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense." 

Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Edwin  L  Harper  testified 
on  June  18, 1981: 

"The  principal  recommendation  concern- 
ing an  Inspector  General  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  involves  the  relationship 
between  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Inspector  General.  Our  approach  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  using  his 
judgment  about  matters  relating  to  the  In- 
terests of  national  security,  to  require  the 
Inspector  General  not  to  undertake  a  given 
audit  or  Investigation." 

Senate  Democrats  countered  by  pointing 
out  that  a  Pentagon  Inspector  general  with- 
out a  large  degree  of  Independence  would 
not  ensure  an  efficient  Pentagon  procure- 
ment system.  A  truly  Independent  Inspector 
general  would  need  autonomous  authority 
and  sufficient  power  to  monitor,  audit, 
evaluate,  and  review  spending  to  be  effec- 
tive.  Senator   David   Pryor   charged   that 


having  the  Inspector  general  responsible  to 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  give  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment "a  puppy  Instead  of  a  watchdog." 

Congressional  Democrats  encountered 
continuing  obstacles  in  their  drive  to  create 
an  independent  inspector  general  office. 
Their  measures  were  stalled  In  committee. 
Weaker  bills  were  Introduced.  And  the  Ad- 
ministration procrastinated  In  submitting 
its  proposal  for  creating  an  Inspector  gener- 
al office  to  the  Involved  Senate  committees; 
"Last  June  (1981),  when  this  Committee 
first  began  its  hearings  on  the  House-passed 
proposal  creating  additional  inspectors  gen- 
eral."  Senator  Pryor  pointed  out,  "the  Ad- 
ministration Indicated  their  proposal  on  this 
initiative  was  forthcoming.  It  appears  now— 
nine  months  later— that  their  proposal  was 
delay,  delay,  delay.'  Now  we  are  174  days 
past  the  October  1,  1981,  effective  date  In 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  last  May. " 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  INDEPENDENT 
OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

In  May  1982,  Senate  DemocraU  renewed 
their  effort  to  create  a  more  efficient  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  ensure  that  tax- 
payers' money  is  well  spent.  Senators  Pryor 
and  Bentsen  introduced  measures  to  estab- 
lish an  Inspector  general  office  In  the  Penta- 
gon, free  from  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  with  the  exception  of  matters  In- 
volving national  security. 

During  the  floor  debate  on  these  meas- 
ures. Senator  Pryor  pointed  out: 

"We  need  an  IG  who  Is  not  part  of  the 
management  team'  at  the  (Defense)  depart- 
ment. We  do  not  need  more  of  the  buddy 
system'— we  need  hard-nosed  Investigations 
led  by  a  person  not  obligated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  his  or  her  job  but  whose 
only  obligation  U  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  people.  .  .  .  The 
watchdog  should  not  be  kept  on  a  tight  stat- 
utory leash  or  forced  to  wear  blinders.  He  or 
she  should  be  able  to  look  anywhere  and  ev- 
erywhere for  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  cost 
overruns  or  excessive  profits  of  contrac- 
tors." 

Senator  Bentsen  declared: 

"The  Idea  that  the  Secretary  (of  Defense) 
can  negate  the  Initiation  or  conduct  of  any 
audit  or  Investigation,  Is  totally  opposite  to 
what  Congress  Intended  in  authorizing  the 
Inspector  Generals'  program.  .  .  .  (The  De- 
fense Department)  Is  on  record  as  opposing 
any  legislation  to  create  an  independent  In- 
spector General  within  the  Pentagon. ...  If 
we  are  to  have  anything  other  than  a  cos- 
metic Office  of  Inspector  General,  we  must 
have  Independent  authority  to  conduct 
audits  and  Investigations  without  interfer- 
ence. Anything  less  will  be  a  sham,  and  the 
public  will  recognize  It  as  such." 

On  May  12,  1982,  Senate  Democrats  suc- 
cessfully resisted  an  attempt  to  table  the 
Bentsen  proposal  to  create  an  Independent 
inspector  general  office  by  a  vote  over- 
whelming along  party  lines  (44  Republicans 
voted  to  table  the  measure  while  42  Demo- 
crats voted  against  tabling  it).  But  on  the 
same  day  the  Senate  defeated  the  Bentsen 
proposal  again  by  a  vote  overwhelming 
along  party  lines  (41  Democrats  voted  for 
the  proposal  while  50  Republicans  followed 
the  Administration  and  voted  against  the 
measure).  The  measure  that  the  Senate  fi- 
nally approved  established  an  Inspector 
General  office  with  less  autonomy  than  pro- 
vided by  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and 
less  Independence  than  proposed  by  Senate 
Democrats. 

In  conference,  however,  the  needed  Inde- 
pendence was  restored— the  final  legislation 


closely  resembled  the  measure  which  had 
been  proposed  by  Senator  Bentsen.  It  estab- 
lished an  Inspector  General  office  In  the 
Defense  Department  with  the  autonomy  to 
investigate  and  expose  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  In  the  Pentagon.  It  was  given  the 
same  Independence  as  all  other  statutory 
Inspectors  General  with  the  exception  of 
certain  specific  areas,  such  as  sensitive  oper- 
ational and  intelligence  matters  where  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  the  authority  to 
control  an  investigation.  In  such  cases,  both 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Inspector 
General  are  required  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  whenever  this  authority  Is  ex- 
ercised. 

FROM  ONE  SUCCESS,  MANY 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  legislation,  the 
Inspector  General's  office  has  uncovered 
contracting  fraud,  abuse  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's procurement  system,  and  re- 
vealed that  the  Pentagon  was  paying  144  for 
a  llghtbulb,  1640  for  a  toilet  seat,  $436  for  a 
hammer,  1427  for  a  tape  measure,  and 
11,118  for  a  22t  plastic  stool  cap. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  taxpayers 
are  getting  more  military  return  on  their 
hard  earned  tax  dollar  Investment,  and  the 
Improved  effectiveness  in  the  Pentagon's 
procurement  system  resulting  from  the  es- 
Ubllshmenl  of  the  Independent  Inspector 
General  office.  Senate  Democratic  Leader 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  In  November  1983,  re- 
marked: 

"To  achieve  more  efficiency  and  economy 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  Congress  .  .  . 
created  an  Independent  Inspector  General. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Administration 
fought  the  creation  of  this  post.  But  the 
wisdom  of  this  move  .  .  .  has  now  become 
obvious." 

Mr.  B'yRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time  throughout  this  calendar  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
WiBConsin  [Mr.  Proxmiri]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Fifteen  minutes- 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  BYRD,  I  had  16  minutes  which 
were  provided  for  Mr.  Simon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  conaent,  the  time  of  Sena- 
tor SiMow  was  transferred  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 


REAGAN  IS 

HAVE  THE 

TO       NEGOTIATE 


PRESIDENT 

WRONG-WE 

STRENGTH 

NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  President  Reagan  told  the 
Nation  that  the  millions  of  Americans 


who  believe  we  are  now  superior  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  military  strength  are 
wrong.  I  think  the  President  is  wrong 
and  I  want  to  say  exactly  why. 

The  President  called  out  a  series  of 
areas  where  the  Soviet  Union  does 
indeed  exceed  the  United  SUtes  in 
military  equipment.  He  listed  combat 
aircraft,  submarines,  tanks,  imd  artil- 
lery pieces.  The  President  left  the 
clear  implication  that  the  Soviet 
Union  today  enjoys  a  military 
strength  that  exceeds  that  of  the 
United  States.  He  then  contended  th»t 
this  country  must  remedy  this  mjUl- 
tary  disadvantage  in  order  to  negotiate 
arms  control  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  from  strength. 

This  Senator  welcomes  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  bring  this  Issue  to 
the  attention  of  Uie  American  people. 
This  is  a  critical  Issue.  No  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  carries 
more  Importance  than  providing  for 
our  national  security.  No  policy  our 
Government  can  pursue  can  more 
surely  bring  the  peace  that  is  so  essen- 
tial in  this  nuclear  world  than  arms 
control  negotiations.  This  Senator  also 
agrees  wholeheartedly  that  we  should 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength. 
All  of  us  In  Congress  are  painfully 
aware  of  the  heavy  burden  military 
spending  imposes  on  our  country  at  a 
time  when  we  face  our  most  serious 
fiscal  crisis  In  memory.  But  Congress 
Is  certainly  ready  to  spend  whatever  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  the  military  strength  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  from  a  position 
of  at  least  parity,  and  we  should. 

Is  the  President  right?  Is  the  United 
States  in  fact  too  weak  militarily  to 
negotiate  with  the  other  superpower 
from  a  posture  of  solid  military 
strength?  The  answer  Is  clear  and 
overwhelming.  The  President  Is  wrong. 
And  I  mean  very  wrong. 

Consider  what  he  overlooks.  What 
lies  right  at  the  heart  of  millUry 
strength  in  this  modem  world? 
Answer:  Technology  and  economic 
strength. 

How  do  the  two  superpowers  com- 
pare In  these  respects?  Last  year,  In 
the  most  recent  report  from  the  De- 
fense Department  comparing  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  20  most  Important  areas  of  mili- 
tary technology,  the  United  States  led 
In  16.  That  is  right:  This  country  led 
In  three-quarters  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant military  technology  areas.  The 
two  superpowers  were  tied  in  5.  That 
meant  the  Soviet  Union  led  in  exactly 
none— zero, 

Mr.  President,  this  is  most  Impor- 
tant, because  technology  advantage 
lies  right  at  the  heart  of  whether  the 
two  nations  should  negotiate  a  mutual 
verifiable  test  ban  treaty— to  stop  all 
nuclear  weapons  explosions. 

Just  last  night,  such  negotiations 
were  overwhelmingly  supported  In  the 
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House  of  Representatives  on  a  record- 
ed roUcall  vote.  That  was  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  President  spoke.  The 
President  opposes  those  negotiations. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  strength,  does 
it  not  make  sense  for  this  country  to 
negotiate  a  cessation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  at  a  time  when  this  coun- 
try has  such  a  smashing  technological 
advantage?  Talk  about  negotiating 
from  strengrth!  In  this  category  we  ob- 
"  viously  have  it.  A  treaty  would,  in 
effect,  freeze  our  advantage  in  place 
for  the  life  of  the  treaty. 

How  about  the  economic  strength  of 
the  two  superpowers?  Economic 
strength  Is  quintessential  to  military 
power.  So.  compare:  The  Soviet  gross 
national  produci,  is  an  anemic  55  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  gross  national  prod- 
uct. If  there  Is  anything  more  impor- 
tant in  military  power  than  technolo- 
gy and  economic  strength,  it  is  the 
quality  of  military  personnel  on  both 
sides.  How  about  the  quality  of  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States?  How  do  American 

< soldiers  today  compare  with  Russian 
soldiers?  \ 

For  months,  we  have  liad  document- 
ed evidence  of  the  personnel  weakness 
of  the  Soviet  military.  Soviet  military 
inorale  Is  bad.  The  desertion  rate  is 
^4iigh.  Alcoholism  is  a  serious  problem. 
'  The  skill  and  education  level  is  weak. 
Surprisingly,  the  health  of  Soviet  sol- 
diers has  been  reported  as  poor.  Mal- 
nutrition is  a  serious  Soviet  military 
problem.  Malnutrition:  That  is  some- 
thing we  do  not  have  in  our  military  at 
all.  In  order  to  get  in  the  Army,  Navy. 
Air  Force  or  Marine  Corps,  you  have 
to  be  in  good,  solid  physical  health. 

That  is  not  the  situation  in  the 
Soviet  military.  What  a  contrast  this  is 
overall  with  American  troops. 

Just  this  past  week,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
as  well  as  the  Chief  of  Staif  of  each  of 
the  four  services,  including  the  Marine 
Corps,  testified  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Defense. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  and  I  was  there  during 
all  of  the  hearings. 

They  told  us  that  the  quality  of 
American  military  personnel  has 
never— I  repeat— never  been  so  high. 
The  educational  level  is  the  best  ever. 
That  includes  World  War  II.  The 
number  of  high  school  graduates  has 
broken  aU  records.  The  number  of  low 
category  personnel  is  the  smallest  it 
has  ever  beer.  The  drug  problem  has 
diminished  to  a  small  fraction  of  what 
it  was.  a  spectacular  drop  in  the  last 
few  years.  AWOL,  absent  without 
leave,  has  dropped  spectacularly. 
Crimes  against  property  and  persons 
has  fallen  almost  out  of  sight. 

Every  single  one  of  these  top  mili- 
tary officials  testified  that  American 
military  personnel  at  every  level  and 
In  every  service  has  Immensely   Im- 


proved. They  are  elated  about  it.  I 
could  hardly  believe  them.  In  fact,  the 
data  was  so  good.  I  think  it  was  hard 
to  believe.  Statistics  can  be  juggled.  So 
I  challenged  these  top  officials.  But 
they  responded  convincingly  that  our 
military  personnel  had  indeed 
achieved  these  advances. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  challenge  any 
Senator  to  show  that  this  basic  ele- 
ment of  military  strength,  that  is  the 
quality  of  our  military  personnel,  their 
intelligence,  their  training,  their  skills, 
their  morale,  is  not  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Is  that  all?  No.  that  is  not  all.  From 
our  standpoint  it  gets  better.  Land, 
sea,  and  air  maneuvers  and  training 
time  for  American  personnel  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Much  of  the  Soviet  fleet  sits  bottled 
up  in  the  Baltic  ports.  We  have  far 
more  naval  tonnage  than  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  President  talks  about  more 
Soviet  submarines.  These  Russian  sub- 
marines are  small  submarines.  They 
do  not  carry  anything  like  the  nuclear 
power  our  submarines  carry.  There  is 
no  comparison.  Our  ships,  by  and 
large,  are  greater  overall  in  fire  power. 
Our  ships  are  at  sea  three  times  as 
much  as  the  Soviets.  Our  planes  are  In 
the  air  three  or  four  times  as  much. 
Our  pilots  and  seamen  have  far  more 
experience. 

The  President  says  that  the  Soviets 
have  more  submarines.  How  about 
those  Soviet  submarines?  Some  are 
small.  Some  are  old.  The  Soviets  have 
nothing  like  our  nuclear-armed  Tri- 
dents. Each  of,  those  U.S.  Tridents, 
each  one  of  those  submarines  repre- 
sents a  nuclear  power  which,  standing 
all  alone,  would  be  the  third  nuclear 
power  on  Earth— on  Earth.  Over  time, 
each  of  these  submarines  could  oblit- 
erate every  single  city  in  the  Soviet 
Union— each  submarine.  That  is  the 
kind  of  power  we  have. 

That.  Mr.  President,  brings  us  to  an- 
other point.  This  is  the  nuclear  age. 
We  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  each  nu- 
clear powers.  That  is  why  we  are  su- 
.  perpowers.  Who  has  the  advantage  in 
this  essential  nuclear  power?  The 
Soviet  Union  has  most,  about  70  per- 
cent, of  its  nuclear  power  locked  into 
stationary  land-based  missiles.  Those 
Soviet  missiles  have  enormous  mega- 
tonnage.  They  have  excellent  accura- 
cy. They  have  emphatically  superior 
throw-weight  to  anything  we  have. 
But  they  also  have  a  serious  vulner- 
ability. They  are  sitting  ducks.  They 
do  not  move.  We  know  where  they  are 
at  all  times. 

What  strategic  nuclear  strength  does 
the  United  States  have?  We  have 
about  the  same  number  of  nuclear 
warheads  as  the  Soviets.  If  anything 
we  have  an  advantage.  But  both  sides 
have  about  10.000.  Ah,  but  there  is  a 
critical  difference.  Our  weapons  are 


far  less  vulnerable.  The  United  States 
has  more  than  twice  as  much  of  its  nu- 
clear deterrence  deployed  In  invisible 
mobile  submarines  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
testified  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  U.S.  submarines  are 
virtually  Invulnerable  now  and  will  be 
progressively  more  Invulnerable  as  the 
years  go  on. 

The  United  States  has  literally  10 
times— get  that— we  have  10  times  as 
many  of  our  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads based  on  bombers,  many  of 
which  are  constantly  in  the  air  and 
even  more  on  alert  and  ready  to  take 
off  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Contrast 
that  with  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  de- 
terrent by  and  large  is  In  stationary 
and  land-based  missiles  that  does  not 
move  and  is  In  the  same  place  now  as 
they  will  be  next  year. 

So,  the  two  superpowers  have  rough- 
ly equal  numbers  of  strategic  weapons. 
But  there  is  an  absolutely  critical  dif- 
ference. Ours  are  largely  invulnerable. 
Ours  can  survive  an  attack.  Theirs, 
cannot. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  heart 
of  the  negotiations  going  on  at  Gteneva 
that  require  American  strength?  Are 
they  negotiations  that  the  President 
talked  about,  tanks  and  artillery 
pieces,  or  negotiations  over  nuclear 
weapons  and  forging  nuclear  agree- 
ments? Obviously,  they  are  nuclear 
weapons  negotiations.  And  who  has 
the  military  advantage?  Is  It  not  obvi- 
ous? Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  recent 
advantage  acquired  In  the  Reagan 
years.  Even  in  1980,  before  President 
Reagan  took  office.  Gen.  David  Jones, 
then  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  then  said,  and  I  quote  him.  Here 
Is  what  he  said  In  his  language: 

I  would  not  swap  our  present  niilitary  ca- 
pabUity  with  that  of  the  Soviet  tJnion. 

In  1982,  Gen.  John  Vessey,  who  suc- 
ceeded Jones  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  testified,  and  I  quote  again: 

Overall,  would  I  trade  with  Marshall 
Ogarkof?  Not  on  your  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  nothing 
about  the  enormous  military  advan- 
tage this  country  enjoys  over  the 
Soviet  Union  because  of  our  NATO 
allies.  But  we  do.  Otir  NATO  allies  In 
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aggregate  have  an  economy  that  is 
even  larger  nian  our  own.  The  United 
Kingdom  and  France  each  are  now 
building  strategic  nuclear  capabilities 
that  will  surpass  1,000  warheads  each. 
Each  one  of  them  could  mount  an 
attack  that  would  devastate  the  Soviet 
Union.  NATO  countries  have  signifi- 
cantly Improved  their  military 
strength  in  the  past  10  years. 

How  does  that  compare  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  the  Soviet  allies? 
The  comparison  Is  pitiful.  In  Poland, 
East  Germany.  Romania,  you  name  it, 
the  Soviets  would  have  to  worry  In 
any  attack  on  Western  Europe  about 
rebellion  from  their  presumptive  but 


deeply  disgruntled  allies  from  the 
rear.  None  of  those  allies  have  any  nu- 
clear strength.  Their  morale,  training, 
and  even  the  health  of  their  military 
personnel  is  even  worse  than  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  the  current  per- 
formance of  the  Soviet  Union  military 
operation  in  Afghanistan.  For  6  years 
the  Russian  military  machine  has 
been  stumbling  argund  that  fifth-rate 
primitive  little  country  right  on  the 
Russian  border.  In  Afghanistan,  the 
Soviets  have  short  supply  lines.  They 
attack  with  their  land-based  strength, 
which  is  their  best  military  asset. 
They  have  attacked  with  chemical 
weapons.  They  have  tortured.  They 
have  committed  atrocities.  But  they 
have  made  no  significant  military 
progress.  They  have  failed  spectacu- 
larly In  Afghanistan. 

No.  President  Reagan  is  wrong.  We 
can  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  right 
now  at  the  bargaining  table  from 
strength,  solid  military  strength.  Prob- 
ably we  can  deal  from  sharply  superior 
strength,  but,  certainly.  Mr.  President, 
from  at  least  military  parity. 

The  time  to  negotiate  is  now.  We  do 
not  need  to  spend  more  for  military 
strength  and  indeed  nothing  In  the 
President's  program  would  even  try  to 
remedy  the  advantage  he  talks  about 
for  the  Soviets  in  tanks  and  other  mili- 
tary equipment.  He  does  not  propose 
that  we  increase  the  number  of  our 
tanks  to  anything  like  they  have.  He 
does  not  propose  that  we  increase  our 
alrcraft  as  they  have.  And  he  should 
not,  because  we  have  an  advantage 
without  that.  But  that  Is  the  argu- 
ment that  he  makes  in  saying  that  we 
should  not  negotiate  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons with  the  Soviet  Union  when,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  in  the  nuclear 
weapon  area.  If  there  Is  any  superiori- 
ty. It  Is  certainly  with  the  United 
States  and  the  NATO  Alliance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  today,  headlined  "Some 
Reagan  Defense  Points  Mismarked" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in   the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  27. 1986] 

Some  Reagan  Defense  Points  Miss  Mark 

(By  Fred  Hiatt  and  George  C.  Wilson) 

President  Reagan  drew  on  a  number  of  fa- 
miliar anecdotes  and  arguments  last  night 
to  bolster  his  plea  for  Increased  spending  on 
arms.  The  record  shows  some  of  them  to  be 
in  dispute  or  incorrect. 

Reagan  stated,  for  example,  that  his  ad- 
ministration's backing  of  the  MX  missile. 
Trident  submarine  and  other  nuclear  pro- 
grams "represents  the  first  significant  im- 
provement In  America's  strategic  deterrent 
in  20  years." 

However,  the  construction  of  five  of  the 
seven  Trident  submarines  was  started 
t>efore  Reagan  was  first  inaugurated  in 
1981.  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  were 


outfitted  with  multiple  warheads  through- 
out the  19708.  During  the  Ford  and  Carter 
administrations,  the  Air  Force  developed 
highly  accurate,  air-launched  nuclear  cruise 
missiles  and  modernized  its  Minuteman  III 
missile  force  with  new.  more  accurate  and 
more  powerful  Mark  12A  warheads. 

During  the  "supposed  decade  of  neglect  in 
the  19708,"  as  Sen.  Carl  M.  Levin  (D-Mlch.) 
has  said,  the  United  States  added  more  stra- 
tegic nuclear  warheads  to  its  arsenal  than 
the  Soviets. 

Reagan  also  said  the  nation  he  Inherited 
was  suffering  from  "years  of  declining  de- 
fense spending."  But  Defense  Department 
documents  show  that  total  spending,  after 
dropping  during  the  early  1970s  in  the  wake 
of  the  ending  of  the  U.S.  role  in  the  Viet- 
nam war,  rose  steadily  beginning  in  fiscal 
1976. 

Even  adjusted  for  inflation,  according  to 
the  Pentagon,  department  outlays  rose  from 
$171.8  billion  in  fiscal  1976  to  $197.7  billion 
in  fiscal  1981,  calculated  in  constant  1986 
dollars. 

Many  of  Reagan's  statements  last  night 
are  beyond  dispute.  Even  his  most  dogged 
critics  acknowledged  that  the  past  five  years 
have  witnessed  improvements  in  military 
readiness  and  troop  qutillty  and  morale,  and 
that  Congress  has  erected  many  of  the  "ob- 
stacles to  good  management"  in  the  Defense 
Department. 

But  other  statements  appear  more  open  to 
question. 

While  citing  the  Soviet  advantage  in  the 
numbers  of  combat  aircraft,  submarines, 
tanks  and  artillery  pieces,  Reagan  omitted 
the  U.S.  numerical  lead  in  Marine  Corps  di- 
visions, aircraft  carriers,  cruise  missiles, 
long-range  strategic  bombers  and  some 
other  weapons. 

Reagan  also  did  not  mention  that,  when 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  Included 
in  the  equation,  many  of  the  imbalances 
narrow.  Even  ih  1980,  Oen.  David  C.  Jones, 
then-chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
said,  "I  would  not  swap  our  present  military 
capability  wlthAhat  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

"I  would  take  some  of  the  things  that  the 
Soviets  have  for  their  forces  in  terms  of 
numbers  and  |«1ve  them  to  our  forces." 
Jones'  successor.  Oen.  John  W.  Vessey  Jr.. 
said  in  1982,  "bat  overall  would  I  trade  with 
Marshal  Ogarkov?  Not  on  your  life." 

William  W.  Kaufmann,  a  defense  expert 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy who  has  advised  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican defense  secretaries,  said  that  even  if 
Reagan's  defense  program  were  adopted  In 
full,  most  of  the  gaps  the  president  cites 
would  remain. 

"The  difference  will  be  Just  as  large  in 
1991.  because  we're  not  going  to  buy  an- 
other 35,000  tank-,, "  he  said.  "Either  his 
program  is  wrong  or  his  measures  are 
wrong.  I  happen  to  think  it's,  as  usual,  a 
mix  of  the  two." 

Reagan  said  in  his  speech  last  night  that 
cost  growth  In  the  Pentagon  has  declined 
from  14  percent  per  year  in  1981  to  less 
than  1  percent  after  "we  began  our  re- 
forms." Much  of  that  decrease  is  attributa- 
ble to  a  decline  In  the  overall  Inflation  rate. 

House  Majority  Leader  James  C.  Wright 
Jr.  (D-Tex.),  in  his  response  to  the  president 
last  night,  similarly  appeared  to  Ignore  the 
effects  of  Inflation  when  he  said  that  Rea- 
gan's budget  proposal  would  call  for  spend- 
ing "almost  four  times  as  much  on  the  mili- 
tary by  the  end  of  this  decade  as  the  nation 
spent  during  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 
war." 

Reagan  pointed  to  cost  decreases  In  F18 
fighter  Jets  and  added  that  the  price  of  one 


air-to-air  miisile  has  dropped  almost  by  half 
since  1981,  perhaps  a  reference  to  the  Side- 
winder missile,  which  is  being  purchased  In 
far  greater  quantities. 

But  other  weapons,  such  u  the  Phoenix 
air-to-air  missile,  have  nearly  doubled  in 
cost,  according  to  Defense  Department  doc- 
uments. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  calculat- 
ed last  year  that  Reagan  Increased  spending 
on  tactical  missiles  by  91.2  percent  during 
his  first  term  but  purchased  only  6.4  per- 
cent more  missiles  than  President  Carter,  In 
part  because  of  cost  growth  and  In  part  be- 
cause more  complex  types  of  missiles  were 
bought. 

In  an  apparent  reference  to  overpricing  of 
spare  parts,  Reagan  said  that  "a  horror 
story  will  sometimes  turn  up  despite  our 
best  efforts. "  But  Defense  Department  In- 
spector Oeneral  Joseph  H.  Sherlcic  found  In 
1984  that  more  than  half  of  the  spare  parts 
purchased  by  the  Pentagon  were  "unreason- 
ably priced"  (36  percent)  or  "potentially  un- 
reasonably priced"  (17  percent). 

Reagan  also  took  credit  for  appointing 
Sherick,  "the  first  Inspector  general  In  the 
history  of  the  Defense  Department,"  but 
did  not  point  out  that  Congress  made  his 
position  Independent  despite  administration 
objections. 


M"5rTH  OP  THE  DAY:  CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT  DETERS  CRIME 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  capital  punish- 
ment Is  a  proven  deterrent  to  the  com- 
mission of  crimes. 

Recent  statistics  from  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  suggest  that  the  re- 
ality of  the  situation  is  far  different. 
Here  is  what  these  facts  reveal. 

About  3  years  ago,  as  Senators  know, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  initiat- 
ed its  program  of  rapid  economic 
growth.  What  happened  as  a  result?  It 
meant,  among  other  things,  that  a 
greater  volume  and  variety  of  goods 
were  available,  thereby  opening  up 
more  and  more  possibilities  for  thieves 
operating  In  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

What  did  the  Government  do  In  the 
face  of  an  increasing  robt>ery  rate?  It 
took  drastic  steps.  Any  theft  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $315  was  declared  to 
be  a  major  crime,  with  the  perpetrator 
subject  to  the  death  penalty.  Many 
other  offenses  were  also  added  to  the 
list  of  those  adjudged  to  be  major 
crimes  and,  therefore,  carrying  a  pen- 
alty of  death  to  the  offender. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  were  ever  to 
be  a  test  of  the  deterrent  effect  of  cap- 
ital punishment,  this  Is  it.  In  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  the  country 
with  the  world's  largest  population,  a 
long  list  of  crimes— many  relatively 
minor  In  nature— would  result  In  the 
guilty  criminal  being  put  to  death.  I 
should  point  out,  too.  that  a  single 
bullet  fired  into  the  head  of  the  guilty 
party  is  the  form  of  execution  most 
used  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

What  happened  In  the  wake  of  this 
incredibly  draconlan  approach  to  pun- 
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Ishing  criminals  In  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China?  Were  would-be  crimi- 
nals deterred?  Did  the  crime  rate  fall? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
"No."  In  the  first  9  months  of  1985.  se- 
rious criminal  cases  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  rose  almost  27  per- 
cent, according  to  Xinhua,  the  official 
news  agency. 

Mr  President,  this  experience  in  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  strongly 
suggests  that  it  is  a  myth  to  claim  that 
capital  punishment  can  be  shown  to 
deter  crime.  In  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  with  the  toughest  death 
penalty  rules  this  Senator  has  ever 
heard  of.  the  reality  w-^  an  increase  In 
the  crime  rate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

GORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
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THE  MIDGETMAN  MISSILE 
PROGRAM 


Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
have  the  experience  of  seeing  good 
basic  legislation  serve  as  the  vehicle 
for  bad  amendments;  sometimes  to  the 
point  where  what  might  have  been 
useful  and  good  is  overwhelmed  and 
has  to  be  given  up.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion we  now  may  face  as  regard  the 
Midgetman  Missile  Program.  I  do  not 
think  we  will  face  it,  but  we  need  to 
consider  what  lies  ahead.  If  those  who 
wish   to  transmogrify  this  idea  into 
something  else-to  convert  Midgetman 
into  mini-MX  by  doubling  its  size  and 
MIRV'lng  it— succeed  in  grafting  their 
Ideas  onto  this  concept,  it  will  surely 

be  lost.  ,     .  , 

Of  course,  it  is  our  nature  to  look  for 
compromise  on  issues  of  public  policy. 
And  some  will  be  tempted  to  think 
that  this  question  of  the  dimensions 
and  warheads  loadings  on  the  Midget- 
man can  be  dealt  with  in  that  way. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake. 

We  can  authorize  relatively  subtle 
adjustments  to  the  Midgetman-and 
perhaps  we  should-and  still  not  dena- 
ture the  idea.  Proposals  for  such  ad- 
justments will  probably  be  generated 
by  the  upcoming  Deutch  Panel  report. 
But  let  there  be  no  mistake:  once  we 
start  thinking  of  a  mini-MX.  we  are 
talking  something  which  is  alien-not 
klndred-to  what  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission recommended  and  the  Presi- 
dent agreed  to  pursue.  We  are  talking 
about  something  which  cannot  Inherit 
the  support  enjoyed  by  the  Midget- 
man. We  are  talking  about  rehearsing 
the  MX  debate  all  over  again,  and  not 
even  for  the  MX  but  for  a  poor  cousin 
to  the  MX.  ^  -    _ 

I  intend  to  pursue  this  theme  from 
time  to  time  in  subsequent  speeches. 


But  today.  I  am  in  the  happy  position 
of  letting  some  others  ^peak.  and 
speak  eloquently.  Let  me  dS^w  your  at- 
tention and  that  of  my  cbUeagues  to 
two  editorials:  one  by  Edwin  Yoder. 
Jr  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 23;  the  other  by  the  ediiors  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  in  their  edition 
of  February  23.  Both  of  these  pieces 
take  on  the  mini-MX  issue  bluntly, 
and  with  dead-on  accuracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
They  form  an  interesting  foUowup  to 
a  similar  piece  from  the  Washington 
Times  which  I  entered  into  the 
Record  earlier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  23.  19861 

Midgetman  and  the  Pentagon 

(By  Edwin  M.  Yoder.  Jr.) 

The  curious  tale  of  the  Midgetman  missile 

offers  another  lesson  in  how  strategic  sanity 

yields  to  secondary  pressures.  ,     ^  .    . 

Midgetman  was  originally  conceived  to  be 
a  light,  mobile  single-warhead  missile,  an 
important  step  back  from  the  menacing 
world  of  "first-strike"  threats  posed  by 
hea\  y  multi-warhead  nuclear  weapons. 

But  Midgetman  is  jeopardized  by  the  Pen- 
tagons  obtuse  bigger-bang-for-a-buck  phi- 
losophy. At  a  recent  House  hearing.  Under- 
secretary of  Defense  Donald  Hick5  ex- 
plained that  the  United  States  could  buy 
no  new  three-warhead  missiles  for  the  price 
of   500   Midgetmen-and   save   $20   biUlon 

doing  it.  .  ,„„„„ 

Perhaps  obscure  rivalries  among  defense 
contractors  explain  this  bizarre  proposal.  It 
is  hard  to  explain  otherwise.  The  abandon- 
ment of  Midgetman  (or  its  transformation 
into  a  much  heavier  multi-warhead  missile) 
would  make  nonsense  of  the  recent-and 
eminently  sane-proposals  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission. 

That  body  was  created  some  three  years 
ago  to  get  President  Reagan  and  the  PentA- 
gon  out  of  a  self-imposed  jam.  This  adminl^ 
tration  wanted  to  push  ahead  with  the  MX 
super-missile  (10  warheads).  Yet  for  ^n- 
tially  political  reasons,  it  had  scrapped  the 
original  "basing  mode"  in  underground  silos 
in  the  Southwest.  It  was  In  the  weird  p<»l- 
tion  of  wanting  to  build  a  missile  it  dldn  t 
know  how  to  deploy.  Secretary  Weinberger 
was  reduced,  absurdly,  to  talk  of  basing  it 

on  planes.  ,    .  _      t* 

Enter  the  Scowcroft  Commission.  It 
hatched  a  plausible  compromise.  Proceed 
with  the  MX,  it  advised,  but  only  as  an  in- 
terim "modernization."  Meanwhile,  look 
ahead  to  an  eventual  dependence  on  a 
mobUe  single-warhead  missile:  Midgetman. 

The  logic  of  the  idea  was  far  from  esoter- 
ic as  nuclear  strategies  go.  Huge  multi-war- 
head mlssUes  (both  MX  and  its  Soviet  coun- 
terparts) encourage  "first-strike"  scenarios. 
As  many-eggsin-one-basket  weapons,  they 
invite  preemption.  They  also  threaten  pre- 
emption against  the  mlssUes  on  the  other 
side    They   are  pushing  both   the  United 
SUtes   and   the   U.S.S.R.    toward   perilous 
hair-trigger  "launch  on  warning"  war  plans. 
How  closely  first-strike  theory  approxi- 
mates any  conceivable  military  probability 
Is  debatable.  But  much  of  nuclear  strategy 
U    buUt    on    speculative    war-gamlng-aiid 
must  be.  since,  fortunately,  we  have  so  far 
avoided  experiments  with  the  real  thing 


The  key  point,  given  the  need  ,to  deal  ra- 
tionally with  such  dire  matters,  U  that  the 
worid  would  be  far  safer  If  both  sides  moved 
from  first-strike  missiles  back  to  the  sUble 
deterrence  offered  by  mobile,  single-war- 
head missiles.  (Their  mobility  would  assure 
invulnerability;  their  single  warheads  would 
not  threaten  preemption.) 

Everyone,  not  only  the  luminaries  on  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  but  many  outside  it 
(Henry  Kissinger,  for  instance)  thought  the 
Idea  was  splendid.  The  Midgetman  strategy 
was  gratefully  accepted  and  endorsed  by  the 
president. 

What  has  happened  to  it?  If  the  Scow- 
croft report  was  read  at  the  Pentagon-and 
it  ^rely  was— its  message  has  been  lost  in 
the  usual  contracting  rivalries  and  engineer- 
ing contests.  Even  if  the  change  proposed  by 
Undersecretary  Hicks  saved  money,  it  would 
be  a  madly  false  economy. 

It  U  true  that  the  beautiful  logic  of  a 
return  to  single-warhead  missiles  has  eluded 
not   only   the   Pentagon   but,   so   far,   the 
Kremlin    also.    The   Soviets,    mystifyingly, 
have  denounced  Midgetman  as  a  first-strike 
weapon-whlch  is  exactly  what  it  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be.  ^  ,_ 
But  obtuseness  afar  Is  less  dangerous  to 
the  survival  of  the  Midgetman  idea  than  ob- 
tuseness at  home.  It  seems  the  usual  pat- 
tern for  major  transitions  in  nuclear-weap- 
ons strategy  to  begin  here  and  eventually 
find  their  way  to  Moscow.  This  was  true  of 
the  fatally  misconceived  "MIRVing"  of  mis- 
siles (equipping  them  with  more  than  one 
warhead).  If  the  logic  of  Midgetman  U  as 
plausible  as  it  looks,  it  will  eventually  com- 
mend Itself  to  the  Soviet  strategic  planners 
fts  well 

But  not  If  the  Idea  Is  stifled  at  the  Penta- 
gon. Not  if  Congress  lets  itself  be  talked, 
even  on  grounds  of  economy,  into  building 
just  another  heavy  missile.  If  Midgetman  is 
abandoned,  the  best  idea  anyone  has  had  in 
years  for  arresting  the  dangerous  slide 
toward  hair-trigger  first-strike  strategies 
will  vanish  with  it. 


[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Feb.  23, 

19861 
Why,  Midoetman,  How  Yoove  Grown! 
Has  the  undersecretary  of  defense  for  re- 
search and  engineering  got  a  deal  for  us? 
With  just  a  few  alterations  here  and  there, 
Donald  A.  Hicks  says,  he  can  save  us  $20  bil- 
lion on  the  Midgetman  missile. 

Alterations,  schmalterations.  What  Hicks 
has  in  mind  is  to  turn  the  Midgetman  into  a 
Muscleman,  to  Increase  lU  size  from  30,0(K) 
pounds  to  75,000  pounds  and  to  enlarge  Ite 
payload  from  one  warhead  to  three.  "The 
savings  would  come,  he  says,  by  reductag 
the  projected  fleet  of  500  Mldgetmen  to  170. 
Ver-ee  neat,  right? 

Wrong.  The  Hicks  proposition  would  be 
the  ruination  of  the  Midgetman  concept  as 
an  elusive,  purely  reUllatory  nuclear 
weapon.  Its  credibility  as  a  deterent  was  In- 
tended to  rest  squarely  on  three  principles: 
a)  safety  In  numbers;  b)  the  relative  unat- 
tractiveness  of  a  slngle-warheaded  target, 
and  c)  the  relative  ease  of  moving  a  30.000- 
pound  weapon  on  a  hard-to-track  mobile 
launcher.  ^^     ,    »i. 

Go  to  the  Hicks  mode,  and  suddenly  the 
problems  of  Soviet  offensive  planners  are 
reduced  theoretically  by  a  thlrd-but  In  real 
terms  perhaps  more  than  that,  considering 
that,  during  a  sneak  attack,  each  Muscle- 
/faan  kill  would  eliminate  not  one  but  three 
of  our  warheads  and  also  considering  that 


the  larger  our  missile,  the  harder  it  gets  to 
hide. 

Not  only  has  Hicks'  notion  rendered  Midg- 
etman Into  an  unrecognizable  form.  It  has 
Congress  pretty  bent  out  of  shape  as  well. 
Says  Alabama's  Rep.  William  Dickinson,  the 
senior  Republican  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee:  "He  shot  the  program 
right  in  the  head."  Remember  that  Midget- 
man continues  to  be  a  key  element  in  an  ex- 
quisitely delicate  compromise  fashioned  by 
liberals  and  conservatives  that  enabled  the 
Reagan  administration  to  embark  on  its 
modernization  of  American's  nuclear  arse- 
nal. 

In  tinkering  with  Midgetman,  Hicks  Is 
putting  that  carefully  crafted  effort,  basi- 
cally the  reconunendatlons  of  the  Scowcroft 
commission.  In  a  kind  of  double  jeopardy- 
reducing  the  survivability  of  the  missile  and 
the  program  as  a  whole.  He  should  take  his 
idea  back  to  the  drawing  board. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Midg- 
etman has  captured  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  opinion  in  this  country,  from 
liberals  deeply  concerned  about  arms 
control,  to  conservatives  whose  main 
concern  Is  the  ability  to  retaliate.  It  Is 
a  sound  Idea,  of  which  there  are  all 
too  few.  But  Just  as  Is  the  case  with 
legislation,  unless  we  brush  aside  the 
Interventions  of  those  with  other 
agendas,  we  will  lose  what  we  should 
be  detfirmlned  to  protect. 

So,  once  again,  I  ask  for  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
center  aisle  for  the  Midgetman  con- 
cept as  outlined  by  the  Scowcroft 
Commission,  as  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  National  Security  Council 
advisers,  and  as  endorsed  by  expert 
panels  within  the  Pentagon  which 
have  recently  reviewed  It. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE 

AGAINST  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
351 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day this  Senator  alone  voted  against 
Senate  Resolution  351  expressing 
United  States  policy  toward  the  Phil- 
ippines and  support  for  the  new  Phil- 
ippine Government.  I  had  no  time  to 
express  reasons  yesterday,  so  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  do  so. 


I  will  never  vote  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  do  a  set  of 
things  four  pages  long  with  no  more 
than  100  seconds  to  read  the  four 
pages.  That  was  my  plight  as  I  arrived 
at  that  desk  yesterday.  I  was  not  in- 
formed or  aware  of  any  debate  whatso- 
ever which  preceded  that  vote. 

Specifically,  I  received  no  advance 
copy  nor  any  foreknowledge  of  this 
vote  until  a  staffer  broke  Into  my 
office  and  Informed  me  that  "There 
will  be  a  vote  on  the  Philippines  at  5 
minutes  to  1  p.m."  That  notice  was 
given  to  me  at  13  minutes  to  1  p.m., 
and  the  roUcall  vote  had  already 
begun  at  12:45  p.m.  Thus,  I  rushed  to 
the  Senate  floor  with  no  knowledge  of 
the  contents  of  the  resolution  and 
could  not  digest  the  resolution's  con- 
tents before  the  time  to  cast  my  vote. 

Before  leaving  the  floor,  I  asked  the 
proper  authorities  If  a  whip  check— ad- 
vance copy  and  check  on  opinion— had 
been  circulated,  and  the  response  was 
in  the  negative. 

I  believe  that  my  experience  out- 
lined above  was  typical  of  what  oc- 
curred with  many  Senators  yesterday 
and  in  too  many  other  cases  on  other 
days. 

I  have  on  occasion  cast  votes,  I  con- 
fess, feeling  as  If  I  was  without  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  what  was  there.  I 
consider  advice  and  consent  on  foreign 
policy  to  be  a  matter  of  profoimd  Im- 
portance. Advice  and  consent  require 
deliberation,  time  for  which  was  total- 
ly absent  In  this  case  yesterday. 

Personally,  with  my  particular  set  of 
experiences  and  studies  on  and  In  for- 
eign affairs  events,  I  Intensely  desire 
to  be  deliberative  in  foreign  policy 
matters  because,  in  my  respectful 
opinion,  the  main  defects  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  under  Presi- 
dents Nixon,  Ford,  Carter,  and  Reagan 
have  not  derived  from  th^miallty  of 
the  Initiatives  of  the  PresldeTM||rgen- 
eral  but  from  the  tendency  oBcpn- 
gress,  led  by  a  powerful  liberal  mMta, 
to  seize  the  initiative  In  an  untimely 
manner  or  to  "devise  and  dissent" 
rather  than  advise  and  consent. 

I  offer  these  few  notable  examples: 

First,  Nixon's  and  Ford's  correct  Ini- 
tiatives toward  preserving  the  military 
victory  in  Vietnam— shot  down  by  the 
media/Congress  bloc. 

Second,  Carter's  direct  approach  in 
trying  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from 
invading  Angola  with  Cuban  troops- 
shot  down  by  the  media/Congress 
bloc. 

Third,  when  the  successful  policy  of 
many  Presidents  to  lean  on  the  Shah 
of  Iran  to  liberalize  reached  the  point 
where  the  Shah  encountered  difficulty 
from  his  own  right  wing,  the  media/ 
Congress  bloc  prematurely  condemned 
the  Shah,  extolled  the  ayatollah,  pre- 
empting Presidential  progress  to  re- 
solve the  issue,  and  even  closed  the 
President's  options  to  give  the  Shah  a 
place  to  die. 


Fourth,  Reagan's  correct  approach 
to  the  Nlcaraguan  situation  is  so  far 
being  stymied  by  the  media/ Congress 
bloc. 

The  above  and  other  examples  of 
media/Congress  bloc  "leadership"  all 
resulted  In  such  debacles  as  replacing 
imperfect  regimes  with  unspeakably 
worse  ones  Inimical  to  the  United 
States  and  oppressive  to  their  own 
peoples,  and/or  they  caused  the 
United  States  to  lose  Influence  and 
trade  advantage,  at  great  harm  to  the 
American  economy,  not  to  mention 
the  harm  to  U.S.  security  interests. 

More  than  any  other  harm,  perhaps 
the  worst  effect  has  been  that  of  con- 
vincing our  friends  that  we  will  desert 
-them  In  the  clutch  and  convincing  our 
enemies  that  we  will  fold  when  they 
raise  the  ante. 

,  I  think  Reagan  succeeded  In  Grena- 
jfla  and  took  good,  quick  action  in  Haiti 
with  Duvaller,  obviously  without  the 
-need  for  the  media/Congress  bloc. 

Mr.  President,  I  dream  of  more  re- 
spect for  the  separation  of  powers, 
more  respect  for  constitutionally  man- 
dated authority,  and. bipartisanship  In 
foreign  affairs  and  other  matters  of 
vital  interest.  I  have  almost  given  up 
hope  foi'  the  kind  of  responsible  na- 
tional Journalism,  all  too  rare  today, 
which  backed  President  Kennedy  in 
this  century's  greatest  act  of  success- 
ful brinksmanshlp:  The  Cuban  missile 
crisis. 

The  general  result  of  what  I  consid- 
er to  be  an  example  of  media/Con- 
gress Influence  in  the  case  of  the  Phil- 
ippines may  prove  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  bad  results  previously  obtained 
and  exemplified.  Indeed,  I  pray  that 
that  becomes  the  fact. 

I  would  make  another  caveat.  There 
are  a  nimiber  of  cases  in  history  when 
the  media  and/or  Congress  were  cor- 
rect in  attacking  and/or  changing 
Presldentially  initiated  policy.  Indeed, 
there  are  times  In  which  I  wish  those 
influences  had  been  asserted  when 
they  were  not. 

One  example,  in  my  view,  is  the  well- 
intended  but  extremely  detrimental 
maiuier  in  which  President  Johnson 
intruded  into  military  matters  In  the 
early  months  of  Vietnam,  Intruded  to 
the  point  of  not  only  choosing  targets 
but  also  letting  the  White  House  dic- 
tate the  designation  of  numbers  and 
types  of  aircraft  to  be  used  and  the 
specific  weapons  to  be  delivered  by 
each  aircraft.  More  Important,  in  my 
view,  the  executive  branch,  In  the  es- 
calation of  United  States  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  should  have  involved 
more,  not  less,  congressional  participa- 
tion Into  the  whats,  hows,  and  whys  of 
a  strategy  that  I  consider  to  have  been 
flawed  Initially,  principally  because  of 
executive  department  mistakes. 

Those  days  marked  the  birth,  exac- 
erbated by  Watergate,  of  the  present 
general  attitudes  on  the  part  of  Con* 
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gress  and  the  media,  which  I  consider 
to  be  overobtnisive  and  gravely  harm- 
ful to  the  unity  of  action  of  the  United 
Stotes.  a  unity  which  can  never  be  per- 
fect, but  needs  to  be  improved  if  our 
Nation  is  to  survive.  I  can  understand 
why  those  days  were  bom.  I  simply 
regret  that  they  were. 

Having  had  sometime  to  examme 
yesterday's  resolution,  I  offer  this  ob- 
servation. .  .  J 
I  agree  with  much  that  Is  contained 
in  the  resolution.  I  believe  that  Ameri- 
can interests  are  best  served  in  the 
Philippines  by  a  government  that  has 
a  popular  mnndale.  I  also  believe  that 
the  reinvigoration  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  the  Philippines  offers  the 
best  means  for  restoring  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Government  and  can 
become  a  major  contributing  factor  in 
defeating  the  Communist  insurgents. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  we 
have  seen  enough  yet  to  conclude  that 
what  has  and  will  take  place  In  the 
Philippines  has  or  will  necessarily  jus- 
tify the  faith  of  the  Filipino  people  m 
democracy,  as  the  resolution  stated. 

The  process  by  which  their  legal 
President  was  forced  to  resign  and  flee 
the  country,  the  process  by  which  the 
new  President  came  to  power,  bore  no 
resemblance  to  any  democratic  process 
that  I  am  familiar  with.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine such  a  process  taking  place  in  any 
genuinely  democratic  nation,  including 
the  United  States,  and  God  forbid  that 
it  shall.  ^  ^^  ^ 

I  do  not  condone  the  fraud  that  was 
evident  in  the  Pebruary^^J-etection.  It 
clearly  reflected  on  the  moral  and 
legal  legitimacy  of  the  Marcos  govern- 
ment. 

At   the   same   time,   the   procedure 
that  was  used  to  redress  the  electoral 
fraud  did  not  make  legally  clear,  as 
the    resolution    states,    that   Corazon 
Aquino  "clearly  enjoyed  the  support 
of    the    majority    of    the    Philippine 
people  in  the  February  7.  1986,  elec- 
tion." If  I  had  to  bet,  I  would  bet,  from 
what  I  have  read,  that  it  is  likely  that 
the    increment    of    cheating    on    the 
Marcos  side  probably  did  reverse  the 
actual  vote,  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  wish 
that     that     had     been     established 
through  a  special  Investigation  or  new 
elections,  because  I  believe  that  as 
Corazon    Aquino    is    asked    to    make 
tough  decisions  on  the  many  difficult 
problems  facing  her  country,  she  will 
need  the  strength  of  such  a  clear  legal 
and  electoral  mandate. 

I  tend  to  beUeve  that  hasty  actions 
by  Congress  and  the  influence  of  shal- 
low media  persuasiveness  are  not 
healthy  elements  for  the  formation  of 
good  foreign  policy.  Those  factors,  in 
this  case,  helped  to  determine  as  weU 
as  polarize  the  internal  political  situa- 
tion in  the  Philippines  and  precluded 
the  achievement  of  that  clear  legal 
and  electoral  mandate. 

On  these  grounds,  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  regret  my  vote  yesterday,  but 


nevertheless  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending to  Mrs.  Aquino  my  heartfelt 
hope  that  she  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
chaUenges  ahead  of  her  successfully 
and  assure  her  of  my  support  in  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Presiding  Officer,  in  his 
capacity  as  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  suggests  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


as  well  as  the  other  little  package  that 
has  about  five  items  In  it.  we  would 
certainly  be  prepared  to  take  that  up 
after  this  recess. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 


Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in 
the  process  of  drafting  what  could 
become  a  leadership  package  on  TV  in 
the  Senate.  We  are  advised  that  may 
take  20  or  30  minutes.  So.  in  a 
moment.  I  will  ask  that  we  recess  until 

1:20. 

But.  before  doing  that.  I  want  to 
also  indicate  that  there  is  another 
matter  we  need  to  dispose  of  today,  in 
fact  two  different  pieces  of  legislation. 
One  is  a  Kasten-Leahy  dairy  provision 
which  corrects  what  was  a  misunder- 
standing in  the  farm  bill.  The  other  is 
a  package  of  corrections  and  changes, 
primarily  minor  changes,  in  the  farm 
bill  we  passed  in  December. 

Let  me  again  indicate  that  there 
were  literally  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  provisions  in  that  farm  bill  and 
these  are  three  or  four,  along  with  two 
or  three  we  changed  a  couple  weeks 
ago  that  need  to  be  corrected  and 
need  to  be  corrected  this  week.  I  am 
advised  by  staff  that  the  only  provi- 
sion where  there  is  still  controversy- 
there  may  be  two  provisions  with  ref- 
erence to  yields  and  the  underplanting 

section.  ^     ^         .,. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  have  dif- 
ferent views  in  these  areas  to  try  to 
work  it  out.  because  if  someone  ob- 
jects, we  cannot  take  the  bill  up  today. 
If  we  do  not  take  it  up  today.  I  doubt 
that  we  could  take  it  up  tomorrow,  but 
we  might  see  if  that  could  be  done. 

The  House  will  not  act  on  it  this 
week  But  I  have  talked  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  Congress  from 
Washington.  Congressman  Foley,  and 
I  believe  I  understood  him  correctly 
that  It  would  be  helpful  if  we  passed 
the  bills  on  the  Senate  side  and.  per- 
haps, if  we  passed  the  package  be- 
tween now  and  2  o'clock,  the  House 
might  act  today  before  they  adjourn 
for  the  weekend. 

So  if  Members  or  staff  or  others  are 
listening  that  have  a  direct  interest 
and  who  have  been  participating  in 
the  meetings,  if  they  could  help  us 
clear  not  only  the  dairy  resolution,  the 
Kasten-Leahy  resolution,  and  others. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:20  P.M. 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  until  1:20  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:43  p.m..  recessed  until 
1-20  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Abdnor). 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  Ithe  roll.  ^      . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unafiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    "UNDER- 
PLANTING      PROVISIONS"       OF 
THE  1985  FARM  BILL 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  proceed  for  just  a  moment  to  talk 
about  the  pending  farm  legislation. 

The  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  is  one  Member  of  this  Senate 
who  has  been  very  active,  very  inter- 
ested in  sound  farm  policy   for  the 
country,  as  has  this  Senator.  There 
have  been  some  things  which  came  up 
in  the  farm  bill  that  were  quite  unin- 
tended,   and    I    do    not    think    that 
anyone  who  is  knowledgeable  of  how 
legislation  works  in  this  country  can 
feel  too  bad.  A  former  Member  of  the 
House,  with  whom  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair  and  I  served, 
used  to  say.  "If  one  loves  sausage  or 
law  he  should  not  watch  either  being 
made."  I  think  that  might  be  true  of 
the  pressure  of  trying  to  pass  farm  leg- 
islation which  was  going  to  help  the 
farmers. 

I  wish  to  discuss  for  a  moment  or 
two  why  it  is  important  that  we  con- 
sider and  pass  legislation  today  with 
regard  to  the  underplanting  provision 
in  the  farm  bill.  This  provision  makes 
deficiency  payments  to  farmers  who 
plant  nonprogram  or  conserving  crops 
on  as  much  as  42  percent  of  their 
wheat,  feed  grain,  cotton,  or  rice  acres. 
In  1985.  the  United  States  had  ap- 
proximately 380  million  acres  of  plant- 
ed farmland;  250  million  acres  were 
planted  in  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton, 
or   rice.   The   remaining    130   million 
acres  were  planted  with  crops  receiv- 
ing no  Government  price  or  Income 
support.  If  every  farmer  took  advan- 
tage of  the  underplanting  provision  of 
the  farm  bill,  the  nonprogram  acreage 


would  Increase  by  95  million  acres,  or 
72  percent. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will  be 
quite  that  dramatic,  but  in  some  of 
these  crops  where  there  is  a  smaller 
market  and  a  smaller  amount  grown 
than  in  some  of  the  bigger  commod- 
ities, a  25-  or  30-percent  increase  in 
planting  can  be  devastating  in  terms 
of  the  price  that  is  received  by  the 
farmers. 

Many  of  the  nonprogram  crops  are 
already  at  near  break-even  prices. 
Adding  95  million  acres  of  production 
to  existing  stocks  Is  absolutely  devas- 
tating. That  is  not  the  entire  problem, 
however.  Those  95  million  acres  are 
subsidized  by  the  highest  deficiency 
payment  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
This  means  that  the  people  who  have 
been  participating  and  are  getting  the 
deficiency  payments  are  now  in  an  ad- 
vantageous position  compared  to  their 
competition. 

For  example,  an  Idaho  bean  or 
potato  farmer's  dally  meal  must  come 
from  the  profit  he  makes  on  his  crops. 
He  gets  no  Government  check.  Can  we 
ask  that  farmer  to  compete  against 
production  which  is  subsidized  at  as 
much  as  $200  per  acre?  With  a  Gov- 
ernment check  like  that,  a  farmer  can 
sell  his  potatoes  for  a  third  of  the  cur- 
rent market  price  and  still  be  doing 
better  than  his  competition  who,  with- 
out a  Government  subsidy,  runs  the 
most  efficient  potato  farm  In  Idaho. 

In  mere  anticipation  of  subsidized 
overproduction  resulting  from  this 
provision,  dry  edible  bean  prices  have 
dropped  over  $4  per  hundredweight, 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  repeat  that. 
Beans  have  dropped  $4  per  hundred- 
weight In  price  since  the  passage  of 
the  farm  bill  just  on  the  psychology  of 
what  might  happen  in  spring  planting 
this  year.  I  have  been  contacted  by 
potato  growers  from  my  State,  pea 
and  lentil  growers,  and  seed  produc- 
ers—all petrified,  mortally  afraid  of 
the  same  thing  happening  to  them. 

The  underplanting  provision  of  the 
1985  farm  bill  is  a  perversion  of  a  good 
idea.  One  of  the  most  promising  alter- 
natives of  last  year's  farm  bill  was  the 
Boren-Boschwltz  proposal.  This  pro- 
posal attempted  to  untie  the  link  be- 
tween production  and  Government 
payments,  getting  us  out  of  the  con- 
stant cycle  of  overproduction  that  has 
plagued  farmers  for  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  proposal  was  defeated  by 
a  margin  of  four  votes. 

The  underplanting  provision  which 
was  included  in  the  farm  bill  Is  signifi- 
cantly different.  First,  it  permits  the 
underplanting  of  only  nonprogram 
crops  instead  of  allowing  the  market 
to  dictate  what  crops  should  be  plant- 
ed. Second,  it  subsidizes  the  under- 
planted  acres  at  twice  the  level  of  the 
Boschwltz-Boren  "transition"  pay- 
ment. And.  third,  that  subsidy  will  not 
be  phased  out  over  a  6-year  period. 


Although  I  supported  the  approach 
of  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Oklahoma  and  Minnesota.  I  cannot 
support  the  provision  which  ended  up 
in  the  farm  bill  because  it  does  not 
solve  the  problem  of  overproduction. 
It  merely  shifts  the  problem  from  one 
sector  of  agriculture  to  another. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  will  move  this  bill  today. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
efforts  to  move  forward  with  this  farm 
legislation.  There  are  other  sections  in 
the  bill  that  are  also  vitally  important 
to  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  only  appropriate  that  we.  having 
discovered  some  unexpected  problems 
in  the  farm  bill  should  take  immediate 
action  to  correct  them  so  that  we  do 
not  do  violence  and  damage  to  all 
parts  of  agriculture,  and  particularly 
that  we  do  not  have  one  section  of  ag- 
riculture gaining  benefit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  smother  section. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


EFFECTS  OP  GRAMM-RUDMAN 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  interested  in  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Idaho  to  the 
effect  that  he  hopes  that  we  will  this 
afternoon  take  up  and  enact  what  is  in 
effect  a  new  farm  bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  hope 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  al- 
though I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  the 
proposal  presented.  It  is  a  simple 
matter,  Mr.  President,  that  on  March 
1.  for  the  first  time.  Oramm-Rudman 
budget  cuts  take  effect;  and  they  take 
effect  on  agriculture  as  well.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, today  we  are  proposing  to 
change  the  law  to  prevent  that  in 
some  respects  at  least. 

I  recall.  Mr.  President,  the  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  October  4 
when  we  were  first  presented  with  the 
Oramm-Rudman  legislation,  or  adum- 
brations of  the  Gramm-Rudman  legis- 
lation, such  bit  of  xeroxed  pages  that 
would  be  shared  here  in  the  Chamber 
and  sometimes  passed  across  the  aisle. 
And  on  that  occasion  I  made  the  point 
it  appeared  that  everything  would  be 
subject  to  the  reductions  called  for. 
the  automatic  sequestering  and  such 
like  except  farm  programs.  But  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Texas  said 
no.  that  was  not  so. 

If  I  might  read  a  passage  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  the  next  day  re- 
porting the  debate,  an  article  by  Jona- 
than Purblnger.  he  says: 

Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  (D-NY) 
argued  that  farm  price  support  progranu 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  President's 
across-the-board  cut  because  of  the  way  the 
proposal  was  designed.  Senator  Oramm  dis- 
agreed but  several  other  Senators  suggested 
that  Mr.  Moynihan  might  be  right. 

Well,  whether  or  not  I  was  right 
about  the  specifics  of  the  draft  at  the 


time,  it  begliu  to  appear  that  I  waa 
right  about  the  substance  of  the  prop- 
osition: that  the  very  same  folk  who 
gave  us  Oramm-Rudman  1  week  gave 
us  the  largest  farm  bill  ever  the  next 
week,  and  now  that  the  first  legiala- 
tion  is  affecting  the  second  they  are 
going  to  repeal  a  part  of  the  first. 

No,  Mr.  President,  that  must  not  be 
allowed  to  happen.  If  three-quarters 
of  this  body  wanted  Gramm-Rudman. 
three-quarters  of  this  body  should  get 
Gramm-Rudman,  and  they  should  get 
it  with  respect  to  price  supports  af 
well  as  other  matters. 

The  Presiding  Officer,  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  South  Dakota, 
perhaps  will  recall  that  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  farm  bill  Senator 
Hawkins,  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Florida,  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chapee],  and  I  joined  in  an 
amendment  that  would  have  set  the 
dairy  price  supports  at  $11.10  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

We  argued  somewhat  forcefully,  we 
thought,  on  that  behalf.  We  pointed 
out  the  absurdity,  the  grotesquerle.  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  pro- 
gram under  this  administration  which 
had  ended  up  paying  milk  farmers  an 
average  of  $227,000  a  year  in  some  of 
our  Southwestern  States— $227,000  per 
farmer.  That  from  an  administration 
which  is  very  much  concerned  about 
the  extortions  of  welfare  mothers. 

We  did  present  that  measure,  and  we 
failed  on  a  tabling  motion,  by  a  vote  of 
SO  to  47.  But  I  think  that  would  have 
to  Indicate  to  the  Senate  that  there 
was  strong  feeling  that  the  dairy  price 
supports  were  being  used  to  the  advan- 
tage of  very  wealthy  corporate  enter- 
prises as  against  any  impact  on  the 
dairy  farm  of  American  memory. 

Now.  at  the  prospect  that  the  price 
support  will  drop  to  $11.06— as  I  think 
will  be  the  case  March  1.  which  is  not 
far  from  our  $11.10— we  are  suddenly 
to  bring  the  Senate  Into  action,  with 
no  hearings,  no  debate,  no  anything, 
and  pass  a  bill  held  at  the  desk,  and 
zip  it  to  the  House.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
President,  the  House  will  not  be  there. 
They  are  going. 

I  would  grant  that  over  the  years  I 
have  had  a  credibility  problem  In 
trying  to  suggest  that  I  am  the  only 
dairy  farmer  in  this  body,  and  of 
course  I  am  not  a  dairy  farmer.  But  we 
live  on  a  dairy  farm  and  have  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  My  family  has 
lived  for  over  30  years  at  Oneonta. 
Delaware  Country,  in  New  York  State. 
Our  neighbors  are  dairy  farmers,  our 
friends  are  dairy  farmers,  and  have 
bams  for  hay  and  fields  for  cows. 

You  do  not  have  to  know  a  lot  about 
dairy  farming  to  know  what  has  been 
the  impact  of  this  administration's  leg- 
islation. 

As  I  said  on  that  date  last  year, 
there   are   two   particular   neighbors 
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who  use  some  of  our  place.  One  Is  a 
larger  farmer,  with  a  large  and  very 
well-maintained  and  profiUble  enter- 

Wtien  that  Incredible  proposition 
came  along,  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment commenced  paying  farmers 
not  to  milk  cows  and  charging  those 
who  did.  my  neighbor  with  the  large 
herd  simply  culled  his  herd,  took  a 
large  number  of  cows  out  of  produc- 
tion, sold  them  in  town,  and  proceeded 
to  coUect  his  check,  as  was  his  right. 
He  would  not  be  the  farmer  he  is  if  he 
did  not  exercise  something  for  which 
he  did  not  ask. 

My  other  neighbor  is  not  as  fortu- 
nate, does  not  have  as  large  an  oper- 
ation. While  he  was  free  to  reduce  his 
production,   if   he   had   done   so.   he 
would  have  ended  up  with  a  level  of 
milk  production  that  would  not  be  eco- 
nomical to  pick  up.  Farmers  do  not 
take  their  milk  to  market  anymore. 
Tank  trucks  come  to  them,  and  they 
expect  a  certain  volume;  and  if  the 
farmers  do  not  have  it.  they  do  not 
stop.  So  my  other  neighbor  had  no  ef- 
fective choice.  He  had  to  start  Paymg 
the  assessments  imposed  by  the  bill. 
My    less-weU-off    neighbor    paid    my 
better-off  neighbor.  That  Is  a  pattern 
that  has  been  repeated  in  more  than 
one  respect  about  this  Nation  in  the 
last  5  years. 

In  any  event,  it  certainly  has  hap- 
pened to  the  farmers  of  New  York 
SUte.  which  is  the  third  largest  milk- 
producing  State  in  the  Union,  a  place 
where  milk  farming  Is  a  way  of  life 
and  very  much  defines  our  country- 
side, defines  a  great  deal  of  the  Stete 

itself 

I  care  about  that,  as  other  Senators 
care  about  their  States.  I  care  very 
much  that  the  inanity  of  the  Farm 
Program  of  this  administration  would 
be  paying  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  to  some  corporate  farmer 
in  Arizona  or  New  Mexico  and  taking 
it  out  of  the  overall  of  men  and  their 
wives  trying  to  make  a  living,  milking 
50  cows  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley  m 
New  York  State. 

I  think  other  Members  of  this  body 
might  well  consider  what  is  happening 
to  their  legitimate,  small  farmer,  capa- 
ble of  making  a  living.  The  Federal 
Govenraient  takes  money  away  from 
them  to  give  to  others  who  by  defmi- 
tion  are  millionaires.  Since  when  is  a 
farm  program  designed  to  benefit  mil- 
lionaires, to  transfer  cash?  If  that  pro- 
gram had  stayed  in  place  longer,  in  4 
years  a  person  could  have  collected  $1 
million  from  the  Federal  Government. 
■    for  not  doing  anything.  That  is  it. 
Talk    about   welfare    Cadillacs.    That 
would  have  been  a  welfare  cadiUac. 
One  year  at  $227,000  would  do  the 

same. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  reasonably  expect  to  deal  with  a 
major  farm  bill  that  has  never  gone  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 


tion, and  Forestry,  on  which  there 
have  never  been  any  hearings,  and 
which  has  not  been  printed,  to  my 
knowledge.  ,     ^^      ^      ,„ 

Is  there  anybody  in  the  Chamber,  in 
the  reach  of  my  voice,  who  has  seen 
this  farm  bill?  I  hear  nothing. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  are  going 
to  be  considering,  but  I  think  we  will 
have  to  consider  it  a  long  time. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  feel  con- 
cerned-! think  with  reason-at  the 
way  the  milk  programs  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  last  5  years.  I  suspect 
that  our  capacity  for  outrage  with  re- 
spect to  those  payments  of  $227,000  a 
year  average— I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  highest  was-ls  dulled,  be- 
cause we  cannot  imagine  a  farmer 
being  given  a  check  for  $227,000  a  year 
for  something  he  did  not  do  that  year. 
Obviously,  those  farms  have  been  cre- 
ated for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing 
milk  to  be  sold  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  not  producing  milk  for  which 
the  Federal  Government  will  pay. 

An  honorable  and  long-established 
way  of  life  of  many  of  our  States  is 
made   to  pay  for  this  and  to  some 
extent  to  be  diminished  by  this.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  business  of  this 
body  If  this  body  understood  this  pro- 
gram better,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
conduct  itself  as  it  has  in  this  regard. 
I  fully  understand  the  requirements 
of  the  commodity  programs.  I  am  not 
sure  they  are  what  they  ought  to  be. 
but  for  some  reason  they  have  been 
kept  in  place  for  half  a  century.  Milk 
marketing  orders  are  a  form  of  stabili- 
ty in  a  market  in  which  the  individual 
producer    is    otherwise    overwhelmed 
and  has  no  control  of  events. 

I  mean  this  body  has  been  dealing 
with  these  matters  for  more  than  a 
century.  We  confronted  the  situation 
of  the  individual  farmer  at  the  mercy 
of  a  market  he  had  no  control  of.  usu- 
ally at  a  distance  from,  with  access 
only  by  rail^pads  and  certain  kind  of 
territorial  and  regional  monopolies. 
This  country,  that  was  so  intensely 
agrarian  in  its  beginnings  and  serious- 
ly agrarian  in  its  aspiration  should  be 
thinking  about  the  things  that  we 
have  done. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  agrarian 
aspirations  and  agrarian  concerns  and 
another  thing  to  give  corporate  farms 
subsidies  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars and  take  that  money  directly  out 
of  the  jeans  of  family  farmers  who 
really  are  family  farmers. 

If  you  would  like  to  hear  more  on 
that  subject,  of  course  my  friend  and 
desk  mate,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin will  no  doubt  be  here  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  but  I  wish  to  speak  here 
while  I  am  here  and  no  one  else  Is  evi- 
dently seeking  recognition  on  the 
floor.  I  do  not  want  to  keep  anyone 
away  from  the  floor. 

I  will  put  it  this  way:  In  the  last 
farm  biU,  following  the  disastrous  ex- 
perience of  the  previous  assessment 


and  withdrawal  pattern  which  we  ^ 
protested  at  the  time-before  the  dis- 
aster we  said  it  would  be  a  disaster— I 
offered  an  amendment  with  Senators 
Hawkins  and  Chafse  in  an  attempt  to 
begin  to  reform  our  dairy  program. 

The  essential  proposition  of  the 
farm  bill  was  that  we  are  not  continu- 
ing the  Dairy  Program  quite  as  much 
as  we  were  doing  previously. 

Even  so,  we  took  a  vote  on  our 
amendment,  and  by  a  margin  of  only  3 
votes,  we  failed.  The  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  I.  fought  for  this  amend- 
ment, and  we  proposed  a  price  level 
which  was  a  price  support  level  of 
$11.10;  and  now,  under  the  operations 
of  the  Oramm-Rudman  legislation.  It 
appears  we  are  going  to  get  a  reduc- 
tion to  about  $11.05. 

This  is  about  what  we  advocated, 
and  there  were  47  Members  of  this 
body  who  voted  that  way,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  we  just  do  not  leave  it  be. 

In  any  event,  I  do  not  see  how  this 
body  can  lend  Itself  to  the  bill  we  are 
to  discuss  this  afternoon  at  the  very 
time  we  are  talking  about  changing 
the  rules  and  improving  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Senate  and  making  proce- 
dures more  orderly  and  more  available 
to  the  public.  Why  should  we  once 
again  get  ourselves  in  a  situation  of 
trying  to  bring  up  in  one  day  wid 
enact  a  bill  we  have  not  seen,  a  bill 
that  has  npt  been  printed,  a  bill  that 
has  never  had  any  hearings?  I  mean, 
that  is  almost  a  caricature  of  the  kinds 
of  events  we  are  trying  to  avoid  by  im- 
proving or  changing  our  rules. 

1  hope  we  will  improve  them.  I  know 
that  the  leaders,  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders,  have  been  hard  at  work 
in  this  regard.  I  think  the  rules  should 
be  changed,  because  very  clearly  there 
Is  something  dysfunctional  about  the 
way  that  we  have  organized  ourselves, 
the  way  we  conduct  ourselves  in  this 
body,  even  in  the  9  years  plus  that  I 
have  been  here.  I  am  into  my  10th 
year  now  in  the  Senate.  I  have  seen 
this  Institution  change,   and  I   have 
seen  It  change  from  the  time  when  the 
committee      system      worked      well 
enough.     Appropriations     bills     got 
passed.  Individual  bills  came  to  the 
floor.  You  knew  what  you  were  talking 
about  on  one  bill  and  you  debated  it 
for  a  reasonable  time  and  voted  on  it. 
You  knew  what  had  happened  that 

day. 

I  have  seen  us  progress  to  the  point 
where  sometimes  it  seems  we  only  pass 

2  or  3  bills  a  year  and  they  are  900 
pages  long,  and  no  one  knows  exactly 
what  Is  In  them.  We  are  always  look- 
ing up  to  find  that  we  have  done 
things  we  did  not  know  we  had  done. 

This  Is  not  a  matter  confined  to  the 

About  4  years  ago,  or  was  it  6,  our 
colleagues  in  the  other  body  solemnly 
enacted  a  700-page  bill,  one  provision 
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of  which,  if  I  recall— I  cannot  quote 
the  name  exactly— but  one  provision 
of  the  bill  said  "Sandra  Goodman, 
please  call  the  Budget  Office."  It  was 
caught  In  conference.  Otherwise  that 
poor  lady  would  perhaps  still  be  on 
the  phone,  permanently  calling.  They 
gave  an  extension  number. 

We  pass  bills  so  vast  that  we  do  not 
really  know  what  Is  In  them  and  we 
come  along  1  year  later  with  technical 
corrections.  I  think  the  technical  cor- 
rections to  the  recent  tax  bill  were 
almost  as  long  as  the  tax  code  was  20 
years  ago.  That  is  just  technical  cor- 
rections that  were  for  mistakes  we 
made.  I  mean,  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  Is  a  problem  with  the  way  we  are 
legislating.  That  Is  an  awful  lot  of  mis- 
takes to  have  made. 

We  are  continuously  finding,  as  I 
say.  that  we  did  things  we  did  not 
know  we  were  doing.  No  one  seriously 
knows  how  to  debate  a  bill  which  In 
fact  It  Is  an  amalgam  of  70  bills.  It  just 
does  not  make  for  any  sort  of  orderly 
consideration. 

Certainly  the  business  of  bypassing 
committees  Is  something  that  has  to 
be  looked  at  in  this  Chamber.  This 
began,  I  think.  In  fact,  under  the 
Budget  Act  of  1974  when  the  possibili- 
ty of  reconciliation  legislation  came 
along.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the 
original  expectation  when  it  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Rules  Committee  in  1974, 
but  certainly  one  of  the  results  has 
been  a  bill  which  changes  40  bills  and 
In  committees  spread  across  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Senate,  such  that  we 
do  not  usually  fully  comprehend  what 
it  is  we  have  done. 

I  think  this  is  a  case  of  individual 
Senators.  I  mean,  I  speak  for  myself,  I 
cannot  speak  for  enyone  else,  but  I 
could  never  claim  to  know  everything 
that  was  in  those  bills.  I  knew  some 
things.  I  managed  some  mastery  of 
some  details.  But  all  of  them,  no.  I 
mean  It  just  was  beyond  the  capacity 
of  anyone  but  those  very,  very  bright 
young  staff  members  we  have  who 
have  usually  only  one  thing  to  do,  and 
they  do  It  very  well;  but  they  leave  the 
Senate  somehow,  the  Senate  delibera- 
tions, the  Senate  decisions  somehow 
Incomplete. 

We  make  decisions  on  matters  and 
we  make  decisions  of  which  we  were 
not  aware.  Some  persons  would  be 
aware  about  many  of  them,  and  it 
would  be  unlikely  that  any  bill  passes 
in  which  the  whole  of  this  body  would 
be  unaware  of  some  significant  provi- 
sion. But  the  majority  of  the  body 
typically  would  not  be  aware  of  all  of 
the  provisions. 

That  is  an  Incomplete  process  and 
an  Inadequate  one.  If  It  were  not  Inad- 
equate we  would  not  be  passing  techni- 
cal corrections  at  such  length  and  con- 
cern as  we  have  found  ourselves  doing. 

I  have  seen  all  this  change  and  In 
particular  I  have  seen  the  process 
which  I  just  cannot  imagine  we  would 


want  to  encourage,  and  that  is  of  legis- 
lation Introduced,  held  at  the  desk, 
and  brought  up  without  committee 
consideration. 

I  mean,  what  distinguishes  the 
American  Congress  is  Its  committee 
system.  We  differ  from  other  bodies  In 
that  regard.  Only  very  slowly  have 
some  other  legislatures  around  the 
world  begun  to  emulate  our  practice. 
The  British  House  of  Commons  has 
established  a  number  of  standing  com- 
mittees during  this  decade  and  they 
are  experimenting  with  them.  They 
seem  to  like  them.  They  seem  to  find 
uses  for  them. 

My  very  good  friend,  the  Hon.  John 
Gilbert,  Is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  defense  committee,  for 
Instance,  cmd  has  found  that  commit- 
tee very  useful  Indeed  In  Inquiring  Into 
the  questions  of  the  helicopter  manu- 
facturer of  Britain  which  led  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Chief  himself. 

Others  are  learning  from  us  that 
there  Is  something  valuable  about  an 
Institution  that  we  have  had  from  the 
beginning,  even  as  we  seem  intent  on 
eroding  that  institution. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  a  large  asser- 
tion here,  Mr.  President.  Committees 
obviously  do  function  and  they  will 
continue  to  do  so.  But.  still,  if  we  begin 
this  business  of  taking  unprlnted  legis- 
lation, not  on  our  desks— we  have  been 
told  we  are  going  to  take  up  a  farm  bill 
this  afternoon.  Where  Is  the  farm  bill? 
I  mean,  I  have  several  times  asked.  If 
there  Is  anybody  within  the  hearing  of 
my  voice  who  has  seen  the  farm  bill, 
would  they  so  indicate?  No  one  has.  If 
they  have  not,  then  how  can  we  seri- 
ously deliberate? 

We  like  to  describe  ourselves,  not 
with  great  seriousness,  as  a  delibera- 
tive body.  To  find  deliberation,  I  think 
we  have  to  look  at  the  committees.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  deliberation 
takes  place  on  the  floor,  but  as  a 
group,  we  think  about  what  we  are 
doing.  We  try  to  think.  And  It  does  not 
have  to  be  the  formal  process  of  ad- 
dressing the  Chamber.  The  informal 
processes  are  just  as  Important,  If  per- 
haps not  more.  And  they  ought  to  be 
respected  and  valued.  They  are  not  so 
respected  when  unprlnted  legislation, 
unknown  to  all  but  Its  authors.  Is  sent 
to  the  desk,  held  at  the  desk,  and  a 
proposal  Is  made  to  bring  It  up  and 
enact  it  without  hearings,  without  any 
of  the  processes  of  consideration, 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
Senate. 

I  mean,  if  you  were  to  ask  of  the 
worst  fears  of  the  Federalists  in  the 
years  of  the  Constitution  making— the 
group  that  became  the  faction,  as  they 
would  say,  they  became  the  Federal- 
ists In  the  1780's  and  1790's-lf  you 
were  to  describe  their  worst  fears  of 
democracy,  It  would  be,  let  us  say,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  where 
they  would  say: 


Can  you  not  just  lee  the  very  thing  hap- 
pening? A  bill  comei  In.  No  one  hu  seen  It. 
It  if  returned  to  the  desk.  It  U  held  at  the 
desk.  And  an  unthinking  majority,  not  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  the  minority,  votes 
yea-nay.  Yea  Is  the  answer  and,  bang  the 
bill  goes  Into  law. 

No,  that  Is  not  so  because  It  must 
come  here  first.  And,  as  Jefferson  used 
that  sort  of  homely  image,  he  said, 
"When  I  drink  tea,  I  always  pour  my 
tea  Into  the  saucer  where  It  cools 
before  I  drink  it." 

And  he  described  the  Senate  as  that 
saucer  where  you  can  think  things 
over,  where  you  can  deliberate,  where, 
by  the  nature  of  the  Members  being  In 
the  first  Iristance  indirectly  chosen, 
the  length  of  the  term,  the  term  "Sen- 
ator." and  Its  alternate  use  of  senior  or 
junior,  as  you  like,  would  be  more 
steady  paced,  would  be  more  grave  in 
their  consideration  of  matters,  would 
not  be  rushed— would  not  be  rushed— 
would  not  look  out  at  the  countryside 
and  see  some  wave  of  opinion  sweeping 
through  and  feel  It  necessary  to  re- 
spond immediately  to  the  view  of  the 
moment,  even  if  that  view  might  rea- 
sonably be  thought  likely  to  change  In 
a  few  moments  hence. 

That  Is  why  we  have  staggered 
terms.  That  Is  why  we  have  longer 
terms.  That  Is  why.  In  the  first  In- 
stance, we  were  elected  Indirectly  and 
not  by  the  direct  election  of  the 
people  at  all.  And  that  has  changed  by 
the  16th  amendment.  I  think  most  of 
us  probably  thinks  it  is  a  good  thing. 
Governors  might  have  got  here  on 
their  own,  but  I  doubt  the  rest  of  us 
would  have  If  we  left  It  to  our  State 
legislatures  to  choose  us. 
'  Even  so,  there  Is  a  constitutional  his- 
tory of  the  role  of  this  body.  It  Is  to  be 
deliberate.  It  Is  to  be  careful.  It  Is  to 
be  thoughtful  and  to  think  In  longer 
terms  than  is  normally  the  case 
around  here;  I  mean,  that  need  nor- 
mally be  the  case  In  a  body  directly 
elected  with  very  close  contact,  with 
short  Intervals  of  service  and  directly 
proportionate  to  the  population. 

I  represent  the  second-most  popu- 
lous State  in  our  Nation.  My  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  D'Amato,  and  I 
have  two  votes  here.  There  are  any 
number  of  States  which  have  two  Sen- 
ators in  this  body  which  have  only  one 
Member  of  the  House.  New  York  has 
34.  Even  so,  this  system  works.  This 
system  was  not  meant  to  be  perfectly 
representative,  perfectly  responsive. 
Immediately  concerned  with  whatever 
Is  the  concerns  abroad  In  the  land.  We 
were  meant  to  be  a  Senate,  meant  to 
think  about  things,  meant  to  have 
second  thoughts  after  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  House  thii 
morning  had  passed  a  farm  bill,  un- 
prlnted and  undebated  and  uncontem- 
plated, and  rushed  It  across  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  then  Immediate- 
ly went  off  for  the  weekend,  I  can  see 
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that  there  would  be  many  persons  in    very  welL  But^hose  o^js  w^^^^^  a^funSfufco^Lenrth^t'lkisTa^ 

this  body  who  would  stand  up  and  say:    would    reasonably    7Xnnation    with    be  reproduced  in  the  Record? 

centuries  ago  said  it  would  act.  Wouldn't    possibly  because  I  was  alerted  to  this  „.,toein»i  Divucmr  niirKQ  in  IQM 

^utaow?  There  they  arc.  RepresenUtives.    ^^jgr  than  some  other  Senators  pos-      WHO  GOT  THE  BIG  DIVERSION  PAYMENT  BUCKS  IN  1984 

rthLr^r^=c?runor«    tS.TZ.nt^fr.'lirn^o'Z^t  '"' " ^ """ "^ " "^' 

^Smrthey^voJdforlLt  fall  might    so  I  was  working  through  prospective  Z     ^    ^ 

Uke  effect  this  spring,  are  changing  their    matters,  and  this  came  along.  *>,     (—«)    «»,«) 

minds  and  rushed  over  a  piece  of  legislation        j  ^.^^g  ^q  ^he  floor  to  discuss  it  with 

for  us  to  deal  with  immediately.  Hold  it  at    ^  ^^^^^  ^j  concern  that  there  seems  to      j   ^^^^  y^jg/g      $109         28 

the  desk.  Stop  everything.  ^  ^  jj^^jg  reflection  on  what  we  have      ?   Fionda "SSM       «j         ^ 

There  are  people  who  would  say:  been  doing  in  this  particular  Held.  \  gj^"^    "IZZZIZ::   125;m4       179         J 

No.  No.  We  are  not  in  that  such  a  hurry.        j  now  change  my  subject  to  the  pro-      5   *;»*^-. 'iSljj        1J3         * 

We  can  think  about  this.  We  can  send  it  to    ^^^^.^  question  of  how  we  conduct      6   "^"s**  --;: 49723       *66  4 

committee  and  get  it  printeo.  ourselves  to  the  more  speciflc  question      8Ge«j(a       «»«        •".  |5 

•Get  it  printed."  We  have  got  into    ^^  ^^^^  j^  jg  ^g  do.  Here  is  the  ques-     ^J  s^^ ••-     ««•       „j         „ 

the  habit  of  enacting  privately  printed    ^^^^  ^j  ^he  diversion  program  which     31  Ne.Yort  »?«       »]        ,» 

legislation.  I  really  do  not  thmk  that  is    ^^^  secretary  of  Agriculture  persuad-     35  J^SST"  "ZZIZ:;:::     15.435      ii25  1 

good.  We  have  had  a  public  printer  for    ^^  ^^-^  ^^^  ^^  adopt,  and  the  distin-     47   wman    —    ""5       »'^ f 

a  very  long  while  around  this  Cham-    g^ished  majority  leader  when  I  spoke  uiviedsotej 22.«»      «" 

ber  and  he  does  his  duties  very  well    -gainst  it.  and  I  tried  to  persuade  the ^    ^    .. 

taieed.  ,  ch^ber  some  years  ago  not  to  do  it,    j^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ '^  ^^n 

We  would  say:  "Let  it  go  to  the  com-    ^^  ..^gjj  ^  ^gry  careful  compromise    ^T^  ^^ 
mittee."  See  what  it  is.  Find  out  what  ^^^  worked  out  in  the  commit- 

is  in  the  bUl.  Ask  our  constituents;  ask    ^^^  .,  ^^^j  ^  ^^^  Members  will  know.       Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
our  Governors.  ^e  later  used  the  term  "compromise"    guished  Presiding  Officer. 

I,  for  example,  with  respect  to  this  ^^  characterize  what  had  happened.  The  family  farm  has  been  an  object 
proposed  farm  bill,  spoke  with  my  ^^^  remember  We  saw  what  was  hap-  of  concern  in  this  body  for  a  very  long 
Governor  this  morning,  the  Honorable  g^^^  p^^  ^^  really  did  genuinely  while;  through  mechanization,  indus- 
Mario  M.  Cuomo,  who  said.  "Well,  i  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^j^g  senate  that  it  was  get-  trialization  began  to  break  up  the 
wiU  have  to  think  about  that,  won  t  '  .^^j^  ^^^  ^  matter  which  we  rural  America  we  have  known.  And,  as 
I?"  And  I  said,  "Yes,  sir.  Governor.  I         »  ^  satisfied  with  if  we  ever    a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  nostalgic 

think  you  have  to  think  about  it  fast,    ^^  ^^^  results.  proposition.   American   agriculture   Is 

however,    because    there    are    people  ^^  ^^^  results.  I  have  them  in    very  effective  with  that  family  unit, 

around  here  who  think  they  will  pass  ^^^  ^^  President.  The  source  is    that  family  size,  a  lot  more  today  than 

this  thing  by  2  o'clock."  It  is  not  lar       '    ^  ^  •  j^gp^rtment  of  Agriculture,    it  was  50  years  ago. 
from  2  o'clock  now.  I  notice.  Question  is-  Who  got  the  big  diver-       a   national    economic   development 

WeU,  the  Governor  did  get  right  to  y  payment  bucks  in  1984?  The  table  has  not  led  us  to  have  10  family  farm- 
work,  as  is  his  wont,  and  mdeed  we  did  ^!°V  p*!!^  ^y  average  payment  per  ers  in  America,  but  we  have  a  great 
come  back  in  a  very  short  order  with  ^^r^roanl  do  not  want  to  shock  this  many  fewer  than  we  did  50  years  ago. 
the  judgment  that,  no,  mdeed  we  do  J?™^ '  Evidently  in  this  regard,  it  But  the  farms  that  stay  on  and  are 
not  want  anything  of  the  l"nd  to  do  ^"5^iJ:^t%o  shock.  But  in  Arizona  productive  are  the  most  productive  n 
with  what  I  understand  would  be  the  ^?""5J;'j  diversion  program,  the  av-  the  world,  and  are  in  the  mam  family 
effect  of  that  legislation.  It  was  not  a    under  tha^divere^  ^P.   k^^  ^  ^gg^    ^^^ 

difficult  assessment  to  ^ake,  mas-  erage  Pay™^  *^  Florida,  it  was  The  Federal  Government  has  come 
much  as  the  evident  Pr<»P^l  woH^^  J|fg  5*90  in  Nevada,  it  was  $215,262.  in.  as  in  the  Central  Valley  of  Califor- 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  legisla-    «^°-f^-  ^"  wevaoa.  ^.^  ^^  irrigated  vast  areas  of  previ- 

tion.  the  milk  price  supports  into  Une  P«J^^*5"|\^jgnt  j  ^ow  people  in  Pres-  ously  quite  unproductive  soil,  and  the 
with  the  proposal  we  made  last  year^    ton  HoUow  who  have  been  farming  for    Federal    Government    has    Produced 

We  made  our  proposal  for  reasons  ^°"^°"°**S°  "never  seen  their  cu-  great  innovations  such  as  seed  tech- 
that  were  good  and  sufficient  to  us    30  yeare«^dhave^^^^  ^^      ^^^^^^^     techniques 

and  were  shy  three,  or  two.  votes  you  ""^'J'^  ^"^°'^na-"finer^"-got  through  research  programs  and  Pro- 

might  say.  in  this  body  to  make  it  the  5"™^f  ^^i"  =^7^^  no  duced  great  guarantees  through  the 

WiU  of  a  majority  here.  for  not  JJ^mg.       •  j^^^^  ^^^ppon  programs.  -Then  corpora- 

I  cannot  say   for  sure  wliat  tran-  . .^ew   M^a^^^;^  Ji^i  .  anything,  tions  come  into  the  valley  and  take 

spired  in  Albany,  but  when  the  num-  that  f  ^ash  lor  noi  ao    k  tracts-I  mean  develop  large 

bSers  were  compared,  it  became  fairly  You  cannot  do  things  like  tnai^  ^^^^  corporate  farms. 

quickly  evident  that  the  same  situa-       ^^^fj^^l;  f-}lZ^clmfu^^  And  I  do  not  have  anything  against 

Uon   which    we   concerned   ourselves  f  °f  8  to  nch  famere^amy  rom  lajm  ^  principle.  But  I  have  some- 

with  last  year  would  be  before  the  f J^  * J°  ^^i^^^^yX  t^^  thing  against  their  being  subsidized  by 

body  this  year,  and  if  that  was  to  be  !««« ''^^g^^g"  Jf^J^ '^hl   inversion   and  the  Federal  Government.  USDA  has 

the  case  our  response  ought  to  be  the  Jfre  were   maae.  ^n  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  anything  about 

same.  And  I  am  sure  that  there  a^e  PJ^^^^fJ"   '*t|  ^^^gone  in  Delaware  that.  That  is  what  I  find  interesting 

other    Members    of    this    body    who  J^^^^ ''"'^f^^^^^^  Whq  is  this  average  dairyman  in  Ari- 

would  want  to  Ulk  with  their  Gover-  f^ty  milkmgj^^  l^^          ^226.978  cash  from  the 

nors  and  leaders  of  their  legislatures,  some  '=°'^P°^f^'°Jt^^ye~'^g   herds   of  Federal  Government  for  not  milking 

The  members  of  the  Agriculture  Com-  ^.OOO-I   hear^tnere                   ^^^^_  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^    ^ 

mittee  wiU  feel  freer  to  make  judg-  ^.OOO.  but  I  camiot  say  ^,  ^^^^^    ^  frankly-and  I  am 

ments  on  some  of  these  matters  on  certainly  strikes  me  as  oaa.  a^i  ^^  ^  corrected-do  not  associate 

their  own.  and  ought  to  and  will  do  equitable. 
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Arizona  with  dairy  farming  of  the  be  able  to  act  in  any  event  this  week,  consideration  and  without  some 
medium-sized  grazing  and  milking  op-  but.  In  my  view,  it  would  indicate  that  knowledge  as  to  how  far-reachln£  they 
eratlons  that  we.  say.  associate  with    the  legislative  bodies  are  moving  If  at    are.  r««ning  vney 


machine  in  the  middle  as  cows  move    proposal 


back  and  forth,  not  twice  but  some-  I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  if  they  SSTy  b^ln  ^^on  f 0?  onH  shori 
times  now  three  times  a  day  from  feed  have  any  objection,  to  please  indicat^  S  aSd  if  ^  do  no  oa^  this  leSSJ 
on  6ne  side  to  feed  on  the  other  side    such  objection  to  either  the  Democrat-      ^n  ,?;?«»  t!^^°n°if^,,Jf  ll^iS 


pass  the  dairy  leglslatUm  this  after- 
noon. The  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  in  session  for  only  a  short 


and  sort  of  developed  Pavlovian  tech-  ic  cloakroom  or  the  Republican"cToik-.  fhen' to  'ioTTb'^kup  SriSluve 

niques  for  managing  milk  cows.  room.  :r.vi*         *\,rt       "^""P  ifPaiative 

But  in  any  event,  we  do  have  a  very  As  I  understand  it.  the  chairman  is  H»,rif ^L.T-tSl  rj?**   ^   ^^f"}   '^* 

curious  question  of  how  we  ever  got  ready  to  proceed.  ^!*?  legtelatiori  that  we  would  pass 

such  legislation.  Sitting  right  here  on  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  ^o^tivrf  J![^"hoifn?  l^^.^^J^yA 

the  floor  it  was  said  it  would  not  of  a  quorum.  roactlve.  I  am  hopeful  that  that  would 

happen,  and  that  it  will  not  work.  We  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The  "L  „   f  .    case,  that  we  would  not 

were  told  do  not  worry,  it  will,  and  it  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  ff"^f  '^'^l^f  ^L™'!!^?  "'f"*^'  through 

wUl  all  be  straightened  out  eventually.  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro-  H,„  ;?',°"/  ^  ^^^  ^S""^  farmers  across 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  speaking  ceeded  to  call  the  roll.  '^*  country  and  then  have  to  undo 

longer  than  I  had  Intended  to  do.  I  see  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  !;|I*L  *®       .    /         w,**  ^"r  ^^}  * 

someone  else  is  on  the  floor.  So  I  yield  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  ?L  ♦  ♦J^      f        regulations.  I  believe 

the  floor.  Mr.  President,  thanking  my  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  ^""  ^T""®  ^  "°*  *'^*  bipartisan,  bl- 

friend  for  his  distinguished  courtesy  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   With-  f^raeral  support  for  the  overall  leglsla- 

and  attention.  out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  "°?  .f*  J^^K®**"^!*^,i"  J^*w  ^^P .  ''L"' 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  ^_^_^  "HMch  has  been  held  at  the  desk  by 

of  a  quorum  unanimous  consent. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr.  FARM  BILL  AMENDMENTS  I  would  also  say  to  the  Senator  that 

Denton).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  was  ^  ^*^e  been  in  parts  of  the  overall  ag- 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  Quite  surprised  reading  the  Record  of  riculture  meetings.  I  have  not  been  at 

roll  yesterday's  proceedings  here  in  the  ""O*'  of  them,  but  I  know  that  at  this 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    I    ask  Senate  to  learn  that  some  20  to  25  P^^"'  *'  'east  the   dairy   legislation, 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  Senators  have'  been  meeting  to  discuss  ""^^^  the  exception  of  one  or  two  Indl- 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  amendments  to  the  recently  passed  vlduals,  seems  to  be  agreed  to  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  farm  bill.  I  have  since  Inquired  as  to  widely  understood.  I  also  might  say. 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  exactly  what  is  being  discussed  and  because  it  has  been  held  at  the  desk 

^_^^^^.^  what  are  the  proposed  amendments.  hy   unanimous   consent   for   Monday, 

nTiTwvt  nw  Dnoi-iTT^TTTJir  ^s  to  the  Kasten  bill  which  deals  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and  Thursday- 

UKUiLK  u*  i-KUCJuDURE  only  with  dairy,  or  perhaps  I  should  't    was    actually    Introduced    on    last 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the  call  it  the  Kasten-Leahy  proposal  that  Friday— that  there  has  been  adequate 

distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate  deals  only  with  the  dairy  program.  I  opportunity  for  all  Senators  to  review 

Agriculture  Committoe  on  the  floor,  have  knowledge  of  it,  an  understand-  that   legislation.   And   I   am   hopeful 

and  other  Members  who  have  an  inter-  ing  of  it,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  that  we  can  pass  it  this  aftomoon. 

est  in  this  matter,  including  Senator  I  would  be  in  favor  of  passing  it.  Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 

Kastzn.  who  also  has  a  bill.  It  would  But  as  to  other  amendments  to  the  for  a  question? 

be  my  hope  If  we  can  work  it  out  that  farm  bill,  I  was  quite  amazed  that  a  Mr.  KASTEN.  Certainly, 

we  can  pass  those  two  measures  with-  number  of  amendments  were   being  Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  dlstln- 

out  a  roUcall  vote  and  without  objec-  discussed.  I  have  asked  for  a  copy  of  guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 

tion.  I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  any  proposal  that  we  might  be  asked  sUeldlng. 

from  Texas,  Senator  Gramm,  wants  to  to  consider  today,  and  I  learned  that  I  know  it  has  been  at  the  desk  since 

discuss  both  measures  to  indicate  that  that  proposal  is  not  yet  available.  Uat  Friday  or  something  like  that  on 

they     comply     with     the     Gramm-  How  far-reaching  these  amendments  this  dairy  thing.  Again.  I  guess  I  Join 

Rudman  provisions.  These  are  critical-  are  is  a  mystery  to  me.  But  if  we  are  my   friend   and   colleague   from   the 

ly  important,  both  pieces  of  legisla-  truly  going  to  amend  some  of  the  basic  State  of  Montana  in  that  I  do  not 

tion.  to  the  American  fanner.  farm  programs,  other  than  what  has  have  any  real  qualms  or  problems  with 

In  this  past  week  we  have  had  spe-  been  proposed  by  Senator  Kasten  and  the  dairy  provision  that  has  been  at 
cial  segments  on  CBS  and  CNN  on  the  Senator  Leahy  for  a  modification  of  the  desk,  but  I  guess  I  Just  raise  a  pro- 
plight  of  the  American  farmer.  If  we  the  dairy  program  to  fit  in  with  the  cedural  question. 
do  not  act  on  these  two  pieces  of  legis-  Gramm-Rudman  cuts  that  are  neces-  We  have  been  here  since  we  came 
latlon  we  are  going  to  add  to  that  sary,  due  March  1.  as  to  any  other  back  January  21,  after  the  Christmas 
problem.  points  of  the  farm  bill.  I  would  cer-  break,  and  we  have  known  what  the 

It  is  critically  Important  to  dairy  tainly  like  to  be  able  to  be  advised  by  provision  was  in  the  farm  bill  dealing 
farmers  that  we  act  this  week.  the  majority  leader  or  by  the  chair-  with  dairy.  We  all  voted  for  it  with  om- 
it is  also  Important  to  others  that  we  man  of  the  committee  or  any  other  in-  eyes  open.  I  did  not  vote  for  it.  I  had 
act  this  week  because  slgn-ups  start  In  terested  Senator  just  what  those  pro-  my  eyes  open,  and  I  did  not  vote  for  it 
the  wheat  growing  ar*is  next  week.  posals  are.  But,  nonetheless,  I  am  Just  wondering 

If  we  can  do  this  quickly,  we  can  do  Until  I  am  able  to  do  that.  I  feel  con-  why  this  was  not  brought  back  to  the 

it  ahead  of  what  would  be  the  vote  or  strained  to  ask  that  the  Senate  delay  appropriate    place,    the    Agriculture 

votes  on  TV  in  the  Senate.  If  not.  we  considering  those  particular  amend-  Committee,  and  why  we  did  not  have 

can  do  it  later  this  afternoon.  If  that  is  ments.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  some  hearings  on  It  in  January,  and 

not  possible,  we  would  try  to  do  it  to-  quickly  enter  Into  modifications  of  the  why  now,  at  the  midnight  hour,  we  are 

morrow.  The  House  will  be  going  out.  I  farm  program,  other  than  the  dairy  being   asked   to   make   a  substantial 

understand,  at  3  o'clock.  They  may  not  one  I  earlier  mentioned,  without  some  change  in  one  provision  of  the  farm 
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bUl  dealing  with  the  dairy  assessment 
program  and  the  cutting  of  the  price 
support  for  dairy. 

Again,  here  It  is  the  midnight  hour.  I 
sympathize  with  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  that  this  is  going  to  go  int^ 
effect  here  in  a  couple  of  days  and  11 
we  do  not  do  something,  we  might 
have  to  come  back  and  make  it  retro- 
active. But.  again.  I  ask  why  is  it  that 
we  get  this  at  the  midnight  hour  when 
we  could  have  had  this  in  January 
before    the    Agriculture    Committee 
had  gone  through  the  procedure,  had 
our  hearings,  and  probably  reported 
something  out  that  would  be  much 
like  what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
had  proposed  here.  I  guess  I  am  rais- 
ing more  of  a  question  on  the  proce- 
dure of  what  we  are  doing  rather  tlian 
on  the   substance   of   the   dairy   bill 

itself 

I  might  also  add  that  this  Is  one  Sen- 
ator that  would  be  opposed  to  opening 
the  dairy  provision  to  any  other  provi- 
sions that  might  come  along.  Again.  I 
have  heard  talk  about  doing  things  on 
the  underplanting.  yields  and  bases, 
haying   and   grazing.   These   are   not 
technical  corrections.  These  are  sub- 
stantive changes  in  a  farm  bill  that  we 
debated  at  length  last  year  in  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee.  There  was 
a  long,  agonizing  process.  People  made 
their  choices.  These  are  not  technical 
corrections.    These    are    substantive 
changes  and  they  ought  to  come  back 
to  the  Agriculture  Committee  for  fur- 
ther consideration. 

As  I  said.  I  understand  the  problem 
In  dairy  and  I  would  not  have  any 
problem  with  that  as  a  clean  and  pure 
bill  to  come  out  here  and  vote  on  it. 
because  I  think  the  merits  are  on  the 
side  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  on  the  dairy  provision.  But 

I  would  be  absolutely  opposed 

Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor    I  was  just  asking  why,  if  the 
Senator    from    Wisconsin    had    any 
thoughts,  why  we  did  not  get  into  the 
Agriculture  Committee  in  January. 
(Mr  QUAYliE  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr  KASTEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  first. 
and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  or  yield 
the  floor.  ^      ^^  ^  ^,  ^ 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
farm  bill  was  not  worthy  of  the  Sen- 
ates  support  and  1,  too.  voted  against 

it. 

But.  second,  there  was  a  controversy 
here,  or  I  should  say  a  conflict,  be- 
tween the  farm  bill,  the  agriculture 
bill  the  1985  farm  bill  conference  and 
the  Gramm-Rudman  conference.  I  was 
not  part  of  either.  I  am  not  on  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee. 

But  it  was  the  understanding  of  tne 
1986  farm  bill  conference  that  \1 
Gramm-Rudman  sequestering  would 
take  effect  for  the  1986  budget,  in 


fact  it  would  take  effect  on  dairy  by 
increasing  the  assessment  by  about  a 
dime  across  the  board  and  not  by  re- 
ducing the  price  support  level  by 
about  50  cents  for  a  certain  group  of 
farmers.  That  understanding  was  rep- 
resented in  the  conference  on  the 
farm  bill.  .  .  „.,„ 

The  Senator  may  or  may  not  have 
been  in  the  room  at  that  time.  I  was 
told  it  was  late  at  night  and  that  was 
discussed  as  part  of  the  conference  on 
the  1985  farm  bUl. 

It  was  anticipated  that  if  a  sequester 
did  take  place  under  Gramm-Rudman. 
it  would  be  done  the  way  the  Kast«n 
bUl  on  the  floor  does  it.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  same  group  of  people  that  were 
in'  the  1985  farm  bill  conference  were 
not  aU  the  same  people  that  were  in 
the  Gramm-Rudman  conference  and  it 
was  not  clear  in  that  conference  which 
way  to  go  in  order  to  implement  the 
Gramm-Rudman  sequestering  cuts  for 
the  1986  budget.  As  a  result,  you  had 
two  different  groups  of  people. 

The  reason  that  my  bill  was  not 
written  up  until  about  2  weeks  ago  and 
was  not  introduced  until  about  a  week 
ago  was  because,  up  until  that 
moment,  it  was  not  clear  whether  the 
USDA  would  go  for  the  informaJ 
advice  they  were  getting  form  the  1985 
farm  bill  conference  or  they  would  go 
for  the  informal  advice  they  were  re- 
ceiving from  the  Gramm-Rudman  con- 
ference. ,      .     . . 

As  that  issue  started  going  back  and 
forth,  some  of  us  said  we  had  better 
write  a  bill.  We  in  fact  wrote  the  bill, 
received  cosponsorship  including  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta,   the    distinguished   Senator    from 
Vermont,  Mr.  Leahy,  and  others,  and 
that  bUl  came  to  the  desk  a  week  ago. 
At  that  point  it  was  clear  which  way 
they  were  going  to  go  and  USDA  was 
about  to  put  Into  effect  a  Gramm- 
Rudman   process   which   was   against 
the  understanding  of  the  1983  farm 
bill  conference. 

That  is  how  we  find  ourselves  where 
we  are.  The  bUl  at  the  desk,  as  the 
Senator  said,  the  Senator  would  be 
pleased  to  support— a  clean  dairy  bill 
only.  That  Is  what  we  have  before  us 
right  at  this  moment  or  that  is  what  I 
will  seek  to  have  before  us  at  this 
moment.  I  appreciate  the  Senators 
support.  „ 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  explanation. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  I  yield  the  flgpr. 
Mr     BOSCHWITZ.    Mr.    *esident. 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin|bald  just 
what  I  was  trying  to  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa;  that  is.  we  thought  we  had 
an  understanding  of  how  the  USDA 
would  Implement  the  Gramm-Rudman 
requirements.  And  they  would  be  im- 
plemented   by    an    additional    assess- 
ment.  When   that   did   not   come   to 
pass-and  to  a  large  degree  because  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said, 
there  were  different  signals  sent  by 


one  conference,  and  different  signals 
sent  by  the  other  conference— his  bUi 
became  necessary. 

I  yield  the  floor.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 

call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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DEATH  OP  HERMON  E.  PHILUPS 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  one  of  In- 
diana's most  outstanding  athletes. 
Hermon  E.  Phillips,  on  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1986. 

Hermon    Phillips'    athletic    career 
began  in  high  school,  and  continued, 
while  he  attended  Butler  University, 
where  he  won  national  and  interna- 
tional recognition,  and  was  a  3-year 
ail-American.  A  member  of  the  Butler 
University  Lettermen's  Club  once  said 
that  "since  Phillips  was  from  moder- 
ate means,  he  used  to  run  the  50  miles 
between  his  RushviUe,  IN  home  and 
Butler.  That's  the  kind  of  legend  he 
was"    The    legend    continued    when 
Phillips  went  to  the  1928  Olympics  In 
Amsterdam,   Holland   and   won   both 
gold  and  sliver  medals. 

Phillips'  passion  for  running  was  fur- 
ther Illustrated  when  he  became  the 
track  and  cross  country  coach  a,t 
Butler,  from  1927-37,  and  the  track 
coach  at  Purdue  University  beginning 
in  1937.  He  was  elected  to  the  Helm's 
HaU  of  Fame  in  Los  Angeles,  and,  with 
two  other  former  Butler  track  stars, 
established  the  U.S.  Track  and  Field 
Hall  of  Fame  at  Angola,  IN. 

In  addition  to  being  an  exceptional 
athlete,  Hermon  Phillips  was  also  de- 
voted to  community  service.  He  esUb- 
llshed  Pokagon  Boys'  Camp  and  Poka- 
gon  Girls'  Camp  near  Angola,  and  op- 
erated them  both.  He  also  originated 
Camp  Manltou  for  Boys  In  Ontario, 
Canada.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Cameron  Me- 
morial Hospital  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Tri-State  Univer- 
sity, both  In  Angola. 

Hermon  Phillips  wUl  be  greatly 
missed  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  It 
is  with  much  pride  that  I  pay  tribute 
to,hlm  today.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  a  man  with  a  great  love  for  running, 
as  well  as  one  who  had  a  great  Interest 
in  the  future  of  his  fellow  man. 

I  ask  uanlmous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle about  Hermon  PhUllps  from  the 
Indianapolis  Star  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HnuioR,  Prilups  Rftes  Set,  Was  Olympic 
Mkdaust  Collxgk  Track  Coach 

Angola,  IN.— Services  for  Hoosler  track 
legend  Hermon  E.  Phillips.  82.  Angola,  who 
won  Olympic  gold  and  silver  medals  and 
then  coached  at  Bulter  and  Purdue  universi- 
ties, will  be  at  1  p.m.  Thursday  in  the 
Welcht  Funeral  Home  in  Angola.  Calling 
will  be  from  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  from  7 
p.m.  to  9  p.m.  Wednesday  in  the  funeral 
home. 

He  died  Sunday  in  Lutheran  Hospital, 
Port  Wayne. 

Mr.  Phillips,  a  world-class  track  and  field 
performer  in  his  undergraduate  days  at 
Bulter  University,  won  national  recognition 
in  his  freshman  year  by  defeating  then- 
world's  champion.  Joey  Ray.  in  the  half- 
mile  run  in  1923.  He  subsequently  won  the 
International  Collegiate  Championship  In 
the  440-yard  run  for  three  years  in  a  row. 
During  his  college  career,  he  competed  in 
148  races  and  was  defeated  only  once.  He 
was  a  unanimous  selection  for  All-America 
three  years. 

Bom  at  RushviUe.  he  took  an  early  inter- 
est in  running,  and  won  acclaim  as  a  high 
school  standout.  He  was  Indiana  State  and 
National  Intercollegiate  six-mile  cross  coun- 
try champion  for  three  years. 

"The  story  was, "  according  to  Bill  Davis, 
of  Butler's  "B"  Men's  Club,  "that  he  was 
from  moderate  means,  and  used  to  run  the 
50  or  so  miles  between  RushviUe  and  Butler. 
That's  the  kind  of  legend  he  was." 

Following  his  career  at  Butler,  he  per- 
formed for  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club  before 
qualifying  for  the  1928  United  States  Olym- 
pic Team.  He  won  gold  and  silver  medals  in 
the  '28  Olympics  at  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

He  then  assumed  duties  as  track  and  cross 
county  coach  at  Butler  for  10  years,  from 
1927-37.  a  period  in  which  he  initiated  the 
once-famous  Bulter  Relays. 

"It  was  a  black  tie  occasion,"  Davis  recalls, 
"and  the  greatest  track  stars  of  the  era  com- 
peted. Even  the  officials  wore  tuxedos.  It 
continued  until  the  early  years  of  World 
War  II,"  David  said. 

Phillips  became  track  coach  at  Purdue  in 
1937,  later  establishing  the  Purdue  Relays 
which  attracted  top  athletes  from  across 
the  country. 

Always  interested  in  young  people,  he 
originated  a  Pokagon  Boys'  Camp  at  Poka- 
gon State  Park  in  1934,  and  following  his  re- 
tirement from  coaching  in  1945,  built  and 
operated  Pokagon  Girls'  Camp  on  Lake 
James  near  Angola.  He  operated  the  popu- 
lar Boys'  Camp  until  1966,  and  the  Girl's 
Camp  until  1978.  He  also  established  Camp 
Manltou  for  Boys  in  Ontario,  Canada. 

Despite  his  lifetime  of  diversified  inter- 
ests, his  interest  in  track  never  waived.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Helm's  Hall  of  Fame  in 
Lo6  Angeles.  Then,  in  1970,  in  conjunction 
with  Davis  and  Elmer  Marchino,  both  of  In- 
dianapolis and  both  former  Butler  track 
stars,  he  established  The  United  SUtes 
Track  and  Field  HaU  of  Fame  at  Angola.  In 
recent  years.  Mr.  PhiUips  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  operating  the  HaU. 

Mr.  PhiUips  was  a  Past  Potentate  of  the 
Mizpah  Shrine  in  Fort  Wayne.  He  waa  a 
Past  District  Governor  of  Rotary  Club.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  the  Cameron  Memorial  Hospital  and 
a  past  memlier  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Tri-State  University,  both  at  Angola. 

He  was  a  member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  fra- 
ternity; a  60-year  member  of  the  Masonic 


Blue  Lodge,  member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in 
Indianapolis,  and  of  the  Knights  Templan 
in  Lafayette. 

He  organized  the  Lake  James  Cottage 
Owners'  Association  where  he  was  a  land  de- 
veloper, and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Steu- 
tien  County  Planning  Committee. 

Survivors:  wife.  Louise  Phillips:  daughter, 
Lou  Ann  Lanagan;  three  granddaughters 
and  a  great-granddaughter. 


THE  AESCULAPIUS  INTERNA- 
■nONAL  MEDICINE  FOUNDA- 
TION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
success  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams often  turns  on  the  efforts  of 
American  citizens  who  work  at  the 
grassroots  level.  Most  often  these  ef- 
forts represent  the  work  of  U.S. -based 
private  and  voluntary  organizations, 
the  PVO's  which  receive  financial  sup- 
port from  our  Government  through 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Sometimes,  however,  these  ef- 
forts are  carried  out  by  concerned 
Americans  who  receive  no  support 
from  our  Government. 

Over  the  past  2  years.  I  have  become 
aware  of  the  suitivities  of  one  such  or- 
ganization working  in  El  Salvador. 
The  Aesculapius  International  Medi- 
cine Foundation  Is  a  small  organiza- 
tion whose  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  El  Salvador  is 
much  admired  by  all  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  its  work.  To 
better  acquaint  my  colleagues  with 
this  provider  of  basic  health  services,  I 
wish  to  Insert  Into  the  Record  a  brief 
summary  of  Its  programs  and  organi- 
zations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

El  Salvador  Medical  Project 

The  civU  war  in  El  Salvador  haa  produced 
over  half  a  mUllon  displaced  persons  and  led 
to  the  collapse  of  the  national  health  infra- 
structure, resulting  in  a  profound  public 
health  crisis.  Aesculapius  International 
Medicine  has  responded  by  providing  a 
health  team  from  the  United  States  now  en- 
gaged in  primary  health  care,  preventative 
medicine,  and  health  education  to  a  Salva- 
doran  population  whose  needs  fall  outside 
the  scope  of  existing  programs. 

The  project  was  established  in  August, 
1984  in  a  rural  village  50  kUometers  north  of 
San  Salvador.  Working  directly  and  through 
health  promoters,  the  project  provides  for 
the  health  needs  of  more  than  60,000 
people.  In  conjunction  with  the  CAPS  pro- 
gram of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Salvador, 
the  Acflculapius  team  has  participated  in 
the  training  of  over  one  hundred  rural 
health  promoters  from  aU  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Fifty-three  are  from  Chalatenango— the 
department  in  which  our  clinic  is  situated— 
and  work  under  the  medical  supervision  of 
the  Aesculapius  team.  A  second  site,  serving 
a  population  of  over  60.000  wiU  be  estab- 
lished in  the  department  of  UsiUatan  in 
early  1986. 

The  Aesculapius  team  in  1985  consisted  of 
one  physician,  two  nurses  and  a  health  edu- 
cator/administrator. Both  nu-ses  are  public 
health  specialists,  and  have  worked  for  Aes- 
culapius in  El  Salvador  since  August  1984. 


All  four  are  unpaid  volunteers,  speak  fluent 
Spanish,  and  have  made  a  ttitnimnni  twelve 
months  commitment  to  the  project.  A  nunc 
practitioner,  a  third  public  health  nurse  and 
a  nutritionist  will  Join  the  team  in  early 
1986. 

As  a  Joint  project  with  the  Archdiocese  of 
San  Salvador  In  Chalatenango  and  the  Dio- 
cese of  Santiago  de  Maria  in  Usulatan.  the 
project  has  been  recognized  in  El  Salvador 
as^eing  strictly  nonpolitlcal  and  humani- 
tarian. This  has  permitted  the  project  to 
continue,  despite  increasing  political  and 
mUltary  tensions  in  the  area.  The  health 
work  is  nonsectarlan  in  nature  and  available 
to  aU  in  need. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  CHARLES 
FORD 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  Judge 
Charles  Ford,  the  probate  judge  of 
Choctaw  County,  AL,  Is  one  of  a  van- 
ishing breed.  He  is  an  old-style  probate 
judge,  who  is  considered  by  the  people 
of  his  county  to  be  all  things  to  them. 
They  call  upon  him  in  almost  every  ca- 
pacity. He  Is  a  friend,  a  helper,  a 
county  official,  a  caring  politician,  and 
generally  all-around  good  fellow. 

Judge  Ford  has  served  as  probate 
judge  of  Choctaw  County  for  10  years. 
The  people  have  t>ecome  accustomed 
to  relying  upon  him  for  advice  on  all 
sorts  of  problems.  In  addition  to  his 
probate  judge  duties,  he  Is  also  the 
chairman  of  the  Choctaw  County 
Commission,  which  has  charge  of  the 
highways  and  roads  in  that  county,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  county  services  and 
departments.  He  puts  In  long  hours 
and  Is  never  really  away  from  the  job, 
for  at  home  he  Is  constantly  being  vis- 
ited by  his  constituents  either  in 
person  or  on  the  telephone.  Judge 
Ford  is  genuinely  loved  by  the  people 
of  Choctaw  County  for  his  kindly 
down-to-earth  manner,  as  well  as  for 
his  energetic  efforts  In  helping  each 
and  every  citizen  who  seeks  his  advice, 
counsel  or  assistance. 

Recently,  there  appeared  an  article 
in  the  Mobile  Press  entitled  "Judge 
Ford:  I'm  two  people  all  the  time.'  " 
This  article  is  highly  complimentary 
of  the  fine  work  that  he  does,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
this  article  appear  in  the  Concrxs- 
sioNAi.  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Mobile  (AL)  Press,  Jan.  27, 1M6] 

JuDoi  Ford:  "I'm  Two  Pbopli  All  tri 
Tna" 

(By  Darla  Graves) 

BuTUER,  AL.— Living  in  a  Choctaw  County 
and  serving  the  county's  residents  is  a  pleas- 
ure, according  to  Probate  Judge  Charles 
Ford. 

OriglnaUy  from  the  town  of  Pushmataha. 
Ala.,  Ford  and  his  wife  now  reside  In  the 
city  of  Butler,  Ala.,  the  county  seat. 

Ford  has  served  as  probate  Judge  in  Choc- 
Uw  County  for  10  years.  He  said  that  when 
he  first  ran  for  the  office  in  1976.  he  had  to 
defeat  six  worthy  opponents,  which  was  not 
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as  easy  task.  However,  he  did  win  and  he 
said  that  he  plans  to  run  for  re-election  in 
1988.  An  office  term  Is  six  years. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  about  being  a 
Judge.  Pord  replied.  '1  really  love  It  because 
I  can  get  involved  in  helping  the  needy  of 
the  county.  My  office  is  the  highest  elected 
office  in  the  county,  and  its  a  powerful 
office.  But.  I  use  it  to  help  people;  I  never 

'''F^SdSties  as  probate  judge  Include  pro- 
bating wills,  handling  adoptions,  issuing  dif- 
ferent types  of  licenses,  performing  mar- 
riages and  things  of  that  nature.  He  is  also 
the  chairman  of  the  ChocUw  County  Com- 
mission.  .  ._  ^^^ 

•I  have  two  jobs,  actually.  I  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  probate  judge  and  also  as  chair- 
man of  the  county  commission. 

"There  are.  I  believe,  34  counties  in  the 
sute  of  Alabama  in  which  the  probate 
judge  serves  as  the  chairman.  Im/'^o 
people  all  the  time.  1  have  to  answer  all  the 
complaints  of  all  four  of  the  county  commis- 
^onerThe  said.  "But  we  all.  basically,  get 
along  very  well."  ,        __  .^ 

Pord  said  the  hardest  type  of  cases  for 
him  are  those  in  which  he  has  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  person  is  mentaJly  stable. 
"When  1  study  petitions,  all  the  allega- 
tions are  filled  out  in  the  petitions.  Luckily. 
1  know  all  the  people  in  the  county.  1  know 
the  families,  and  I  know  their  bwkgrounds. 
After  all.  Im  part  of  the  people  Jo.  I  usuaJ- 
ly  have  to  rely  on  my  knowledge  of  the 
people  in  order  to  make  a  judgment  on 
S^ether  or  not  someone  is  mentally  umta- 
ble.  These  cases  are  very  hard  to  deal  wltn. 

lie  s&id 

Ford  said  that  he  has  one  daughter  who 
works  for  the  Washington  County  Court- 
house and  two  granddaughters.  His  wife  is  a 
secretary  for  a  bank  president  in  Butler  and 
assists  him  ii.  campaign  efforts  when  she 
can.  However,  he  said  that  he  never  stops 

'"'sinS^hU^Job  is  a  "constant  24-hour  job." 
he  seldom  has  time  for  hobbies.  But  when 
he  does  he  said  he  enjoys  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. According  to  Pord.  ChocUw  County  is 
an  excellent  area  for  hunting. 

Pord  said  although  he  did  not  attend  law 
school,  which  was  not  a  prerequisite  for  the 
position  of  probate  judge,  he  nonetheless 
feels  that  he  is  doing  a  good  job  for  the 

'^I'have  always  wanted  to  serve  the  people. 
If  I  am  not  working  in  the  office.  I  will  go 
out  and  visit  in  the  county.  I  stay  in  contact 
with  the  people,  and  I  >^ow  what  they 
want  Therefore.  I  know  what  kind  of  job 
Im  doing,  and  the  people  will  teU  you,  espe- 
cially on  election  day." 

One  particular  way  that  he  serves  the 
people  to  the  best  of  his  ability  is  through 
his  marriage  ceremonies.  He  said  that  a  lot 
of  people  will  come  in  from  Mississippi  to  be 
married  by  him  because  there  is  a  3-day 
waiting  period  in  Mississippi  and  a  no  wait- 
ing period  in  Alabama.  Therefore,  he  said 
he  performs  a  lot  of  marriages  after  hours 

and  on  Sundays.  

He  recalled  one  incident  where  a  couple 
wanted  to  be  married  in  the  courthouse 
square  and  both  the  bride  and  groom  wore 
overalls  to  the  ceremony. 

"They  also  wanted  me  to  wear  overalls, 
and  of  course,  I  didnt  mind  because  it  was 
fun.  Instead  of  throwing  rice  they  threw 
com  No  Invitations  were  sent  out.  but 
people  saw  what  was  going  on  and  came  to 
the  square.  We  ended  up  having  a  huge 
crowd  there,"  he  said  jokingly. 

When  asked  If  there  was  anything  about 
hia  Job  that  he  would  change  if  he  could. 
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Pord  replied.  "I  dont  have  anything  in  par- 
ticular that  I  would  change.  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  job.  I  simply  enjoy  serving 
the  people  and  hope  to  continue  to  do  so  In 

the  future." 


THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  B^- 
EFITS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP 
1986 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 101  of  H.R.  4061  wUl  enable  re- 
tired Federal  employees  in  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Program 
[FEHBP]  to  receive  rebates  which 
have  been  offered  by  11  plans  in  the 

program.  . 

Those  rebates  result  from  excessive 
reserves  that  accumulated  in  the  pro- 
gram. In  order  to  reduce  these  re- 
serves the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement [OPM]  authorized  carriers  in 
1985  to  pay  rebates  to  currently  en- 
rolled subscribers.  Rebates  were  au- 
thorized as  a  method  for  reducing  the 
1985  contributions  of  subscribers. 
Eleven  carriers  announced  plans  to 
make  rebates  to  their  1985  subscribers 
and  set  aside  reserves  from  which  the 
rebates  would  be  made. 

OPM  determined,  however,  that  an- 
nuitants cannot  receive  the  rebates  be- 
cause the  present  law  does  not  author- 
ize OPM  to  reduce  the  contributions 
of  annuitants.  Rebates  to  employees 
and  annuitants  were  delayed  pending 
consideration  of  this  corrective  legisla- 

Employees,  armuitants  and  the  Gov- 
ernment contribute  to  the  health  ben- 
efits plans  and  should  share  propor- 
tionately in  any  rebates.  This  act 
amends  5  U.S.C.  8909(b)  to  give  OPM 
specific  authority  to  use  excess  contto- 
gency  reserve  balances  to  reduce  the 
contributions  of  annuitants  as  well  as 
the  contributions  of  employees  and 
the  Government. 

Section  101  of  H.R.  4061  will  be  ef- 
fective upon  enactment,  but  rebates  to 
annuitants  will  be  authorized  even  if 
made  to  annuitants  enrolled  in  a  plan 
as  of  a  specific  date  in  1985  in  order  to 
permit  annuitants  to  share  with  em- 
ployees in  the  1985  reductions. 


PENSION  WELFARE 
Mr    QUAYLE.    Mr.    President,    on 
February    3.    1986.    the   Wall    Street 
Journal  published  an  editorial  titled 
"Pension  Welfare."  which  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  need  for  true  reform  of 
our  Nation's  pension  system.   Given 
the' importance  of  private  pensions  In 
our  Nation,  and  the  current  crisis  of 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration [PBGC].  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  editorial  and  take  to  heart 
its  warning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  jn  the 
RfccoRD,  as  follows: 

Pension  Welfare 

Back  in  1974.  the  Watergate  affair  In 
Washington  was  what  amounted  to  a  politi- 


cal urban  riot.  The  city  was  manic  from  a 
dally  feeding  of  rumors,  leaks  and  published 
bombshells.  As  sometimes  happens  during  a 
riot,  Washington's  political  authorities 
weren't  able  to  keep  track  of  what  everyone 
In  Congress  was  doing.  Amidst  all  tne 
tumult.  Title  rv  slipped  into  the  m4  pen- 
sion-reform act  known  as  ERISA.  Title  IV  Is 
ERISA's  federal  pension-insurance  syste'"- 
Dress  up  Refrigerator  Perry  as  Little  Lord 
F-auntleroy.  and  you  have  a  pretty  good  Idea 
of  how  closely  the  current  system  resembles 
real  Insurance.  , 

"We  are  in  effect  running  a  corporate  wel- 
fare program  that  subsidizes  declining  in- 
dustries." says  Kathleen  Utgoff,  adminUtra- 
tor  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration (PBGC),  which  adminUters  the  insur- 
ance program.  Rep.  John  Erienbom,  a  prin- 
cipal architect  of  ERISA,  says  the  systems 
premium   (slated   to   rise   from   $260   per 
worker  to  $8.50)  Isn't  a  real  Premium;  he 
calls  It  "a  head  tax."  Others  call  the  feder^ 
pension  Insurance  a  "transfer  program    and 
■backdoor  Industrial  policy. "  What  Is  more, 
say  some  congressional  pension  specialists, 
the  political  players  for  Team  Smokestack 
knew  they  were  creating  a  corporate  bailout 
program  years  before  "Japan  Inc. "  became  a 
household  word.  ..„.,_ 

Last  year.  Wheeling  Pittsburgh  Steel,  on 
the  brink  of  being  pulled  under  by  Itf  credi- 
tors, unloaded  an  estimated  $475  million  in 
unfunded  pension  obligations  on  the  federal 
pension  corporation.  Months  ewller.  Allls 
Chalmers  shipped  $165  million  of  unfunded 
obligations.  Continental  Steel,  In  Chapter 
11  proceedings,  has  filed  to  reject  two  pen- 
sion plans,  with  the  prospect  likely  of  send- 
ing the  PBGC  a  $27.5  million  air-ball.  Con- 
sequently, the  PBGC  suddenly  has  an  on- 
paper  deficit  of  $1.3  billion  (It  plans  to  liti- 
gate the  Wheellng-Pltt  action). 

Successfully  off-loading  its  $425  million 
pension  liability  was  part  of  the  bankruptcy 
workout  demanded  by  Wheellng-Pltt  banks. 
The  strategy  allows  these  companies  to  get 
back  In  the  race,  their  cost  structure  signifi- 
cantly lightened  by  ERISA.  That  meaM 
that  healthier  companies,  such  as  U.S. 
Steel,  and  Cyclops,  end  up  running  well- 
funded  pension  plans,  competing  with  the 
Koreans  and  Europeans,  and  paying  premi- 
ums that  are  used  to  prop  up  their  reeling 
competitors.  Besides  the  many  steel-Indus- 
try claims  on  the  program,  about  20%  oi 
recent  plan  dumpings  have  been  from  com- 
panies that  aren't  in  bankruptcy. 
Two  changes  have  been  proposed  to  fix 

'^Currently,  the  PBGC  has  little  choice  but 
to  pay  out  the  guaranteed  level  of  benef  U 
of  a  terminated  plan.  The  budget-reconcilia- 
tion bin  Congress  failed  to  pass  in  the  last 
session  contains  amendmenU  tightening  the 
procedures  under  which  companies  may  ter- 
minate their  unfunded  plans.  The  new  rules 
would  give  the  system  powers  to  significant- 
ly challenge  terminations.  The  other  pro- 
posed   change-only    an    Idea    now-would 
induce  or  require  pension  plans  to  use  the 
private  Insurance  system  and  pay  risk-relat- 
ed premiums.  This  would  make  the  agency 
something  more  than  a  passive  mall  drop 
for  a  sick  company's  cost  burdens.  (An  at- 
tempt to  subject  Wheellng-Pltt  to  the  new 
rules  failed.)  ^,       ^      . 

Another  potentially  significant  change 
discussed  in  those  congressional  amend- 
menU Is  a  requirement  that  the  pension  cor- 
poration study  the  feasibility  of  risk-related 
premiums  and  private  insurance.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  just  announced 
ite  intention  to  seek  that  change. 


Private  insurers  have  little  experience 
with  which  to  set  such  rates  and  would 
resist  covering  pension  plans  whose  unfund- 
ed liabilities  make  them  virtually  uninsur- 
able. But  the  current  system  deserves  reor- 
ganization. "Insurance"  traditionally  de- 
notes coverage  for  unf orseen  events.  Howev- 
er, the  process  by  which  some  companies 
are  dumping  their  problems  on  the  PBGC  Is 
not  an  insurable  event.  Putting  well-funded 
pension  plans  (as  are  most  plans)  under  pri- 
vate Insurance  would  allow  us  to  face  hon- 
estly the  question  of  protecting  workers  In 
declining  Industries. 

Those  workers  often  have  employers  In  In- 
dustries that  have  little  prospect  of  meeting 
their  unfunded  pension  liabilities  for  rea- 
sons that  Include  a  fundamental  loss  of 
competitive  position,  relatively  high  wage 
structures  and  poor  management.  These  are 
factors  in  the  natural  process  of  corporate 
extinction,  and  securing  a  realistic  level  of 
workers"  benefits  In  these  circumstances  Is  a 
legitimate  concern.  But  it  Is  a  misuse  of 
public  policy  to  force  well-run  companies 
and  their  workers  to  support  a  federal  "In- 
surance"' system  that  penalizes  them  for  the 
purpose  of  propping  up  their  less  successful 
and  often  less  efficient  competitors. 


CANADIAN  LUMBER  IMPORTS 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  Cana- 
dian softwood  lumber  trade  problem 
affects  virtually  the  entire  United 
States.  We  recognize  that,  so  does  the 
administration.  That's  why  the  admin- 
istration has  entered  into  trade  talks 
with  Canada  centering  on  the  lumber 
problem.  Two  meetings  have  been  held 
to  date  between  the  two  teams  of  ne- 
gotiations, and  I  understand  a  third 
meeting  will  occur  soon. 

The  administration  and  the  Canadi- 
an Government  should  be  congratulat- 
ed for  recognizing  that  the  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  softwood  lumber  is  a 
,  major  trade  problem.  I  commend  our 
country  and  Canada  for  seeking  a  rea- 
sonable, responsible,  negotiated  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  It  is  my  firm  hope 
that  negotiations  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments will  succeed  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  In  my  view,  a  negotiated 
solution  is  far  preferable  to  any  legis- 
lative solution. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  current 
slump  in  the  United  States  timber  in- 
dustry is  a  direct  result  of  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  Canadian  softwood 
lumber  share  of  the  United  States 
market.  Canada's  share  of  the  market 
has  grown  dramatically  from  less  than 
20  percent  in  1975  to  33.5  percent  in 
1985.  resulting  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
lost  United  States  Jobs. 

There  is  only  one  reason  for  this  sit- 
uation to  exist:  Canadian  Provincial 
governments  are  virtually  giving  away 
their  stumpage  at  rock-bottom  prices. 
To  promote  Canadian  lumber  activity, 
the  Canadian  Government  sells 
lumber  stimipage  rights  to  producers 
at  prices  well  below  market  levels.  Cer- 
tainly, these  Canadian  Provinces  are 
free  to  pursue  any  domestic  subsidy 
they  like.  But  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ought  not  sit  Idly  by  and 


watch  subsidized  Canadian  lumber 
cross  the  border  Into  the  United 
States,  robbing  independent  small 
business  of  their  markets,  closing 
mills,  and  displacing  American  work- 
ers. 

Since  1975,  Canadian  softwood 
lumber  production  has  increased  103 
percent  while  United  States  produc- 
tion grew  by  only  20  percent.  Canada 
has  now  captured  over  one-third  of 
the  United  States  market  and  in  my 
State  of  North  Carolina,  Canada  has 
captured  40  percent  of  the  market. 
Simply  stated,  Mr.  President,  our 
American  lumber  industry  is  being 
overwhelmed  by  a  Canadian  Industry 
subsidized,  aided,  and  encouraged  by 
its  Government.  The  result  of  that  sit- 
uation Is  an  injury  to  the  American 
worker  that  ought  not  be  overlooked 
by  this  Senate. 

Given  the  clear  reason  behind  the 
Canadians  success  in  our  market,  in 
good  conscience,  we  ought  not  allow 
this  trend  to  continue.  Either  Canada 
agrees  to  a  meaningful  resolution  to 
the  problem  or  we  ask  the  United 
States  Government  for  an  aggressive 
hard-line  correction  to  assure  that  our 
domestic  Industry  can  compete  with 
Canadian  mills  on  a  level  playing  field. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR 
MATTINGLY  TO  CANADA- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EvANS).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
276d-276g.  as  amended,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Matting- 
ly]  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  delega- 
tion to  the  Canada-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group  during  the 
second  session  of  the  99th  Congress  to 
be  held  in  Tucson,  AZ.  from  February 
27  to  March  3.  1986. 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE.  1986 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  participate  in  the  1986  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  an  effort  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1976  and  which  serves  to 
chronicle  and  bring  badly  needed  at- 
tention to  the  rights  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Senator  George  Mitch- 
ell is  to  be  thanked  for  his  effort  in 
coordinating  this  year's  Call  to  Con- 
science, as  is  the  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews.  Our  plea  in  this  Chamber 
is  for  those  who  seek  only  the  oppor- 
tunity to  worship  as  they  choose  and 
to  emigrate  to  their  homeland.  Israel. 

We  are.  of  course,  gratified  that  the 
Soviets  have  released  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky  after  many  years  of  imprison- 
ment and  torture.  It  is  our  fervent 
hope  that  other  Soviet  Jews  held 
against  their  will  in  that  coimtry  be  al- 
lowed their  religious  and  political  free- 
dom. I  draw  your  attention  to  the  case 


of  mathematician  Vladimir  Lifshitz, 
arrested  in  the  Soviet  Union  last 
month.  Dr.  Lifshitz  had  applied  for 
visas  for  himself  and  his  family  5 
years  ago.  They  were  denied  on  the 
grounds  of  "Insufficient  kinship." 
Since  being  refused  visas  the  family 
has  suffered  terribly.  Vladimir  was 
forced  to  leave  his  position  as  the  head 
of  the  division  of  economic  forecasting 
at  the  All-Union  Scientific  Research 
Institute  for  the  Jewelry  industry. 
After  resubmitting  his  emigration  ap- 
plication in  December  1982,  he  was 
forced  to  resign  from  his  second  Job. 
Although  thier  son  Boris  passed  en- 
trance exams  to  the  Leningrad  Insti- 
tute of  Fine  Mechanics  and  Optics,  his 
application  was  not  accepted;  now  he 
faces  military  conscription.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Lifshitz  family  has  been  re- 
peatedly harassed  by  the  KGB  and 
threatened  with  arrest.  Now  that  Dr. 
Lifshitz  has  been  arrested,  his  family's 
situation  can  only  decline  as  they 
await  permission  to  reunite  with  their 
relatives  in  Israel. 

As  a  signatory  to  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  the  Soviet  Union  has  pledged  that 
its  citizens  may  emigrate  freely.  The 
Soviets  have  not  abided  by  this  agree- 
ment, as  attested  to  by  this  and  too 
many  other  cases.  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  minorities  continue  to  suffer 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment Officials. 

It  is  my  hope  that  statements  such 
as  this  will  remind  the  Soviets  that 
the  United  States  Congress  knows  and 
cares  about  the  treatment  being  re- 
ceived by  Soviet  Jews.  The  Congres- 
sional Call  to  Conscience  brings  all  of 
us  together  on  an  issue  of  vital  hu- 
manitarian concern.  A  goodwill  ges- 
ture on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  and  a 
significant  improvement  over  recent 
policy  can  only  facilitate  any  negotia- 
tions which  take  place  between  our 
two  countries.  We  urge  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev to  take  the  earliest  opportuni- 
ty to  begin  a  new  era  of  East- West  co- 
operation. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  KERRY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  pleased  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts,  John 
Kerry,  for  his  significant  accomplish- 
ments in  his  first  year  In  the  Senate. 
Throughout  his  career,  John  Kerry 
has  demonstrated  genuine  leadership, 
an  exceptional  capacity  for  hard  work, 
and  a  strong  commitment  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  to  see 
Senator  Kerry's  fine  achievements 
recognized  in  a  recent  article  by  the 
Boston  Globe.  The  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  proud  to  have  John 
Kerry  as  their  Senator.  I  know  that 
Massachusetts  and  the  Nation  will 
continue  to  benefit  from  his  impreg- 
sive  service  in  the  years  to  come,  and  I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Boston  Globe  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  (MA)  Globe.  Feb.  16. 

19861 

Kehht  Is  Buildimg  Ak  Image  as  Workzr 

(By  John  Robinson  and  Robert  L.  Turner) 

WASHiHOTOJi-Ainong  the  seven  men  who 

Joined   the   Senate   In    1985.   John   Forbes 

Kerry  was  the  second-youngest,  the  least 

experienced  and  the  most  "bf^- »  ^f"*!^ 

nation  of  attributes  that  can  be  liabilities  in 

the  august  deliberative  chamber. 

But  Kerry  has  spent  much  of  his  first 
year  in  office  trying  to  turn  his  liabU  ties 
into  assets,  a  process  that  has  yielded  mixed 

"^^"t  first,  skeptics  here  and  In  Massachu- 
setts thought  Kerry  might  be  a  classic  show 
horse-a  lightweight  and  an  ouUider.  an 
ambitious,  microphone-grabbing  self-pro- 
moter eager  to  push  his  initials  as  far  as 
those  of  his  hero.  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Preliminary  returns  tended  to  encourage 
that  view.  Subsequent  events  show  Kerry 
esUbllshlng  credentials  as  a  more  substan- 
tive leglslator-a  Senate  workhorse. 

In  February,  the  Washington  Post    Style 
section  spread  him  across  its  front  page  in 
glamourpuss    fashion,    proclalmmg    him    a 
"presence"  on  the  capltols  social  circuit, 
"gushed  over  at  various  stops." 

Shortly  thereafter,  another  interviewer 
asked  him  how  he  was  fitting  into  the  exclu- 
sive smaU  circle  of  100  senators  and  came 
away  with  a  sample  of  Kerry  stiff n^s.  I 
came  here  to  do  a  job.  not  join  a  club,    he 

said 

His  early  emphasis  on  foreign  atfai»^- re- 
inforced with  back-to-back  trips  to  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Nicaragua  barely  three  months 
after  being  sworn  Into  office,  contributed  to 
the  view  that  his  Interests  were  weighted 
toward  the  sensational. 

In  addition,  his  trip  to  Nicaragua  turned 
sour  when  President  Daniel  Ortega,  with 
whom  he  had  met.  flew  off  to  Moscow  to 
cozy  up  to  Soviet  leaders,  undermining 
Kerry's  attempts  to  wean  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration from  the  rightist  rebels,  called 
contras.  who  are  making  war  on  the  Sandl- 
nista  government. 

•The  man  wasn't  in  office  four  months 
before  he  was  talking  to  our  enemies."  said 
a  Massachusetts  Republican  strategist.  Mi- 
chael Hannahan.  "On  foreign  policy  he 
always  thinks  America  is  wrong." 

But  through  It  aU,  and  particularly  since 
the  Nicaragua  trip,  Kerry  has  labored  to 
prove  himself  a  hard-working,  substantive 
legislator  whose  ability  inside  Capitol  cloak- 
rooms matches  his  abUity  In  front  of  the 
cameras,  who  has  particular  skills  on  local 
Issues  and  who  U  not  easily  pigeonholed. 

In  the  view  of  many  people  here  and  in 
Massachusetts  who  have  had  reason  to  pay 
attention.  Kerry  has  been  largely  success- 
He  is  credited  with  being  an  articulate, 
well-informed,  passionate  adversary  of  the 
"Star  wars"  space  defense  scheme,  the  con- 
troversial MX  mlssUe  system,  antlsateUlte 
weapons  and  nuclear  testing. 

Joe  Malone.  campaign  manager  for  Ray- 
mond Shamle.  the  conservative  Republican 
who  ran  a  strong  race  against  Kerry,  said 
the  senator's  first  year  has  been  "substan- 
tive .  .  .  from  a  liberal  viewpoint." 

"John  has  had  a  repuutlon  for  looking 
for  issues  that  are  going  to  attract  TV  cam- 
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eras  and  I  dont  think  that  has  changed.' 
Maline  said.  But  where  Kerry  was  once 
seen  as  "all  over  the  lot "  polltlcaUy,  I 
think  he  has  been  more  mature  in  his  first 

^"^He  U  no  garrulous,  cheery  ^^^^"V}.,.^'^. 
even  those  closest  to  him  say  he  Is  difficult  , 
to  know  He  can  seem  cold  and  remote,  even 
disdainful,  according  to  a  lobbyist  with  ex- 
tensive Capitol  Hill  credentials,  who  admits 
he  was  predisposed  to  dislike  Kerry  before 

he  met  him. 

■But  he  did  nothing  to  dispel  my  predis- 
position,"  he  said  after  a  visit  to  Kerry  s 
office  "He  talked  In  slogans,  which  sounds 
good  If  you  don't  know  what  the  facU  are. 

Another  seasoned  Capitol  Hill  Insider  and 
a  Kerry  financial  supporter  described  him 
as  being  fairly  humorless "  and  "a  nice  guy 
who's  a  little  full  of  himself  and  a  little  self- 
important." 

"It  makes  It  hard  for  the  guys  to  warm  up 
to  him  "  the  observer  said.  Nonetheless,  the 
observer  noted,  Kerry  has  cultivated  a  good 
working  relationship  with  a  number  of  sena- 
tors- In  particular.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kenne- 
dy who  has  responded  by  extending  himself 
to  "help  Kerry  retire  what  was  a  half -million 
dollar  campaign  debt. 

Despite  his  support  of  the  (3ramm- 
Rudman  deficit  reduction  blU,  which  Is  op- 
posed by  many  municipal  officials  In  Massa- 
chusetts. Kerry  appears  to  have  retained 
strong  support  at  home,  which  may  be  at- 
tributable In  part  to  his  two-year  stmt  as 
lieutenant  governor  to  Gov.  Durakls. 

ATTTUHED  TO  STATE  ISSUES 

As  lieutenant  governor,  Kerry  supervised 
federal-state  relations.  His  top  staffer  In 
that  office,  Tim  Bamlcle.  Is  still  director  of 
the  sUte's  Office  of  Federal  Relations. 
Many  of  the  people  still  working  In  that 
office  both  In  Washington  and  in  Boston, 
■were  hired  by  John, "  according  to  Baml- 
cle and  as  a  result,  "the  relationship  is 
smooth  and  easy  and  fluid  and  just  real 

Because  of  his  experience  as  lieutenant 
governor,  Bamlcle  said  last  week,  "John  U 
very  aware  of  what  the  basic  sUte  programs 
are  and  their  relative  importance." 

According  to  Bamlcle,  Kerry  has  taken 
the  lead  In  the  Senate  In  securing  a  grant  to 
retain  Qulncy  shipyard  workers  and  an- 
other for  a  photovoltaic  research  center  in 
Lowell  He  has  also  pushed  for  money  for 
the  cleanup  of  Boston  Harbor  and  for  recon- 
struction of  the  Central  Artery  and  has 
sought  to  block  the  closliik  of  the  regional 
Labor  Department  office.  ; 

James  Segel,  executive  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Municipal  Association,  said: 
■He  Is  the  senator  we  go  to  on  Issues  that 
affect  cities  and  towns. 

■Hes  visited  a  lot  of  the  mayors.  He s  ac- 
cessible in  his  olfice,  I  think  his  staif  has 
been  responsive,"'  Segel  said.  "1  dont  have  a 
complaint  about  Kerry." 

HAS  POUOHT  rOH  LOCALITIES 

In  paticular.  Kerry  has  fought  for  reten- 
tion of  revenue  sharing  and  other  grant  pro- 
grams for  municipalities,  he  helped  pass  leg- 
Ulatlon  to  circumvent  a  court  ruling  on  the 
payment  of  overtime  to  municipal  employ- 
ees that  would  have  been  very  expensive  in 
MassachusetU.  and  he  was  also  Instrumen- 
Ul  In  blocking  a  move  to  puU  all  sUte  and 
local  employees  Into  the  Social  Security  and 
Medicaid  programs,  a  move  that  would  have 
hurt  Massachusetts  more  than  any  other 

Stftt6 

Kerry  has  not  hidden  his  talenU  as  an 
"outsider,"   an  articulate   spokesman   who 


can  move  public  opinion.  But  he  has  also 
worked  on  the  Inside  of  Senate  P©"""- "f 
not  Just  on  parochial  grants  and  the  like. 
For  instance,  he  helped  shield  Social  Securi- 
ty from  potential  Gramm-Rudman  cuts. 

In  Boston,  Mayor  Flynns  director  of  ad- 
ministrative services,  Raymond  Dooley.  said 
Kerry  has  helped  with  everything  from  an 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  for  Ja- 
maica Plain  High  School  to  Immigration 
from  Nothem  Ireland.  Despite,  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  flap,  Dooley  said,  "the  n«yo|;  »™| 
the  senator  are  good  friends  and  political 

jlrome  Grossman  of  the  Council  for  a 
Livable  World  said  Kerry's  freshman  per- 
formance was  ■first-rate"  on  the  arms  con- 
trol Issues  he  cares  about  most. 


FAULTED  OH  ORAMM-RUDMAM 

James  Shannon,  the  former  congressmaii 
who  lost  to  Kerry  In  the  1984  Democratic 
primary,  said  of  Kerry,  "I  think  he"8  done 
fine""  though  Shannon  opposes  Gramm- 
Rudtaan  and  says  that  Is  the  one  major 
point  of  disagreement.  Shannon  said  he  is 
■glad"  Kerry  took  a  prominent  role  In  oppo- 
sition to  US  policy  In  Central  America, 
adding  It  took  some  courage  because  "he  ob- 
viously understands  that  there's  a  political 
downside  to  that." 

Of  Kerry's  various  InteresU,  Shannon  said 
the  range  of  Issues  Is  so  wide  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  that  "you  play  a  role 
where  you  »hlnk  you  can  make  a  differ- 

6nc€  *' 

Sulffolk  County  Sheriff  Dennis  Kemey 
lauded  his  local  staff  work  and  praised  him 
for  "sUylng  In  touch  with  his  working-class 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  Kerry's  first  year 
has  been  his  effort  to  balance  his  activity  on 
national  and  foreign  Issues  with  hU  domes- 
tic concerns. 

He  boldly  listed  only  one  committee 
choice.  Foreign  Relations,  and  got  It.  Many 
people  voted  for  him  on  the  basis  of  war- 
and-peace  issues  and  he  has  not  broken 
faith  with  them. 

But  he  has  been  eager  recently  to  stress 
more  local  concerns,  some  of  which  come  up 
in  his  other  committee  assignment,  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee. 

■Nicaragua,"'  he  said  in  an  Interview  last 
week  after  his  return  from  the  Philippines, 
■pushed  me  more  to  the  forefront  on  the 
intematlonal  scene  than  in  fact  I  have 
been  ...  I  would  like  to  be  known  as  a  do- 
mestic-oriented MassachusetU  senator." 

Only  two  of  his  staff  members  specialize 
in  foreign  affairs,  Kerry  said,  and  two  or 
three  concentrate  on  budget  and  related 
matters,  while  most  of  the  others  In  the  42- 
person  staff  look  to  constituent  problems 
and  other  Massachusetts  Issues.  About  half 
the  staff  Is  In  the  Boston  office,  a  high  pro- 
portion for  most  senators. 

Aside  from  balancing  hU  local  foreign  In- 
teresU, Kerry  has  been  engaged  In  another 
kind  of  balancing  act.  a  redefinition  of  him- 
self beyond  the  liberal  stereotype. 

He  said  he  has  consciously  sought  to  be 

evaluated  on  the  basis  of  specific  actions 

and  specific  Issues,  not  labels,  which  he  be- 

Ueves  are  misleading.  He  defines  himself  as 

"an  independent  thinker."' 

In  the  process,  the  ultraliberal  image  of 
the  antiwar  Vietnam  veteran  has  fogged  up. 
•I'm  not  trying  to  project  an  Image  of  lib- 
eral or  conservative,"  he  said.  "Politics  is 
complicated  enough  without  getting  pigeon- 
holed. 

"•The  ability  to  communicate  where  you 
are  on  a  particular  position  geU  20  times 


ii&rder  when  people  have  an  image  of  what 
their  expectation  is  as  a  result  of  a  label  be- 
forehand. I'm  trying  to  project  the  image  of 
an  Independent  thinker  who  deals  with  the 
Issues  as  they  come  along. " 

Nevertheless,  his  voting  record  last  year 
placed  him  among  the  most  liberal  members 
of  Congress,  earning  an  85  of  a  possible  100 
rating  from  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  and  he  was  one  of  the  top  congres- 
sional opponenu  of  Reagan  administration 
Initiatives,  voting  against  the  President  73 
percent  of  the  time,  according  to  Congres- 
sional Quarterly. 

Kerry  was  40  when  he  was  elected  to 
office,  the  second  he  has  attained  In  a 
public  career  that  had  lU  beginning  In  the 
antiwar  movement  of  the  last  decade. 
Among  the  seven  freshman  who  were  sworn 
In  with  him,  only  Albert  Gore,  37,  was 
younger. 

All  of  his  classmates  had  prior  service  In 
the  House— uore  was  there  for  8  years,  for 
example— or  had  been  elected  chief  execu- 
tives back  home. 

But  legislative  or  executive  experience  can 
be.li  minor  obstacle.  "At  the  most,""  estimat- 
ed I^ep.  Bamey  Frank  (D-Mass.),  who 
praised  Kerry's  first-year  performance,  "It 
gives  you  a  six-month  head  start.  Kerry's 
had  a  real  impact  in  the  Senate.'" 

Kerry  was  raised  a  Roman  Catholic  with 
Anglo-Irish  ancestry  and  Boston  credentials. 
His  residential  addresses  were  toney,  his 
education  at  St.  Paul's  School  and  Yale  Uni- 
versity. His  marriage  to  Julia  Thome,  from 
whom  he  Is  now  separated,  offended  no 
tribal  customs. 

At  Yale,  he  was  a  prize-winning  orator  and 
a  precocious  politico. 

His  military  service  was  as  a  naval  officer, 
although  rank  and  branch  seem  of  little 
consequence  to  him  now;  It  Is  his  status  as  a 
Vietnam  veteran  that  he  keeps  In  the  fore- 
front of  his  public  Image. 

There  has  always  been  about  him  an 
aspect  of  glamour  because  he  favors  Euro- 
pean holidays,  speaks  good  French,  vaca- 
tions on  the  exclusive  MassachusetU  Island 
of  Naushon.  and  has  show-business  friends 
like  Peter  Yarow,  of  the  singing  group 
Peter,  Paul  and  Mary. 

But  since  his  Post  profile,  he  has  recoiled 
from  Washington's  social  scene,  conscious  of 
the  potential  for  appearing  frivolous  and 
wary  of  being  used  by  the  capital  city's  gos- 
sipy, competitive  nobs. 

With  his  campaign  debt  cut  nearly  In  half 
(to  $248,852  as  of  Dec.  31),  a  highly  regard- 
ed sUff  and  an  activist  legislative  agenda, 
Kerry  seems  noised  to  deliver  on  the  poten- 
tial his  admirers  sense  in  him. 


CLARIFICATION  OP  THE  APPLI- 
CATION  OF  THE  TREBLE 
DAMAGE  REMEDY  TO  STATE 
INSURANCE  REGULATION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Antitrust 
Damages  Clarification  Act  of  1986. 
This  legislation  limits  the  use  of  the 
treble  damage  remedy  when  an  Insur- 
ance company  has  complied  with  State 
regulation  of  its  business. 

In  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  of 
1945.  Congress  declared  that  regula- 
tion of  the  insurance  industry  was  in 
the  national  Interest  and  conferred 
regulatory  authority  on  the  individual 
States.  A  specific  exemption  to  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws  was  created  by 


the  McCarran  Act  for  activities  which 
were  regulated  by  State  law  and  con- 
stituted the  business  of  insurance. 

Despite  the  mandate  of  the  McCar- 
ran Act.  the  Federal  Trade. Commis- 
sion [FTC]  is  now  attempting  to  use 
Its  enforcement  authority  to  deregu- 
late the  insurance  industry.  Instead  of 
submitting  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress,  however,  the 
FTC  started  its  campaign  to  narrow 
the  McCarran  Act  by  initiating  en- 
forcement proceedings  against  compa- 
nies in  the  title  Insurance  industry.  In 
an  administrative  complaint  filed  in 
January,  1986,  the  FTC  alleged  that 
the  participation  by  title  companies  in 
State-authorized  rating  bureaus  violat- 
ed the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

Beginning  1  day  after  the  FTC  com- 
plaint was  Issued,  numerous  private 
antitrust  actions  for  treble  damages 
were  filed  against  these  same  insur- 
ance companies  making  virtually  iden- 
tical allegations  to  those  contained  in 
the  FTC's  administrative  complaint. 

In  my  opinion,  the  treble  damage 
remedy  should  not  be  used  in  antitrust 
litigation  against  insurance  companies 
which  in  good  faith  are  complying 
with  State  law.  Triple  damages  were 
designed  to  deter  Illegal  corporate  con- 
duct and  not  legitimate  regulatory  ac- 
tivities sanctioned  by  the  States. 

The  Antitrust  Damages  Clarification 
Act  is  Intended  as  a  carefully  limited 
solution  to  the  antitrust  problems  pre- 
sented when  an  insurance  company  is 
subject  to  State  regulation  of  Its  rates. 
The  bill  would  clarify  existing  case  law 
by  removing  the  risk  of  treble  damage 
liability  for  insurance  ratemaking  ac- 
tivities that  are  authorized  by  State 
law. 

An  antitrust  plaintiff  has  suffered 
no  injury  if  he  has  paid  for  an  insur- 
ance policy  at  the  only  legal  rate  au- 
thorized under  State  regulation.  Anti- 
trust damages  should  not  be  imposed 
in  connection  with  rates  approved  by  a 
regulatory  body  pursuant  to  State 
policies  with  nonantltrust-related 
goals— such  as  to  preserve  the  finan- 
cial BOimdness  of  insurance  companies 
or  see  that  insurance  charges  are 
fatrly  allocated  among  different  class- 
es of  consumers. 

The  act  does  not  modify  substantive 
antitrust  law  principles  and  does  not 
limit  the  ability  of  Government  agen- 
cies or  private  parties  to  obtain  injimc- 
tive  relief  against  inappropriate  con- 
duct. 

py  enacting  this  legislation,  the 
Congress  will  be  striking  an  appropri- 
ate ba,lance,  recognizing  the  validity  of 
rates  approved  under  State  regulatory 
programs  but  permitting  Government 
enforcement  agencies  to  continue  to 
seek  injunctive  relief  where  they  deem 
it  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  prevents 
the  improper  use  of  the  treble  damage,^ 
remedy  by  private  plaintiffs  seeking 
windfall  recoveries  and  attorney's  fees.^ 


a  result  which  is  contrary  to  the  regu- 
latory goals  of  the  State.  It  also  would 
give  the  insurance  industry  a  chance 
to  respond  to  changing  regulatory  cli- 
mates without  the  enormous  expense 
of  defending  against  treble  damage 
litigation  for  actions  which  are  sanc- 
tioned by  State  law. 


WILL  TV  MAKE  THE  SENATE  A 
"VAUDEVILLE  ACT?" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  It 
appears  that  the  Senate  is  hell-bent  to 
install  television.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee  has  written  the  script:  TV  will 
probably  soon  start  to  cover  our  pro- 
ceedings. We  win  cover  our  operations 
with  very  limited  pilot  television.  In 
fact  that  television  broadcast  will  at 
first  be  confined  to  Senate  offices. 

So  what's  wrong  with  this?  Is  this 
the  age  of  television?  Do  the  American 
people  today  get  far  more  of  their 
news  from  TV  and  radio  than  they  get 
from  the  print  media?  Has  the  House 
in  the  few  years  they  have  televised 
their  proceeding  showed  the  way? 
Have  they  stolen  the  spotlight  in 
doing  so?  Have  they  proven  that  there 
is  a  real  public  appetite  for  parliamen- 
tary proceedings?  Are  some  of  the 
more  flamboyant  personalities  in  the 
House  stealing  a  march  on  the  invisi- 
ble Senators?  Does  this  give  an  edge  to 
House  Members  interested  in  challeng- 
ing incumbent  Senators? 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  all 
these  questions  is  yes.  In  fact  emphati- 
cally yes.  But  none  of  this  makes  tele- 
vision in  the  Senate  the  right  course. 
It  probably  does  make  television  in 
this  body,  the  inevitable  course. 
Before  we  take  this  step  that  will  far 
more  drastically  change  the  Senate 
than  any  action  we  have  taken  since 
the  Founding  Fathers  adopted  the 
Constitution  almost  200  years  ago,  I 
hope  Senators  will  read  a  new  book  en- 
titled "Amusing  Ourselves  To  Death 
and  subtitled:  Public  Discourse  in  the 
Age  of  Show  Business"  by  Neil  Post- 
man, If  this  little  volume  poses  too  dif- 
ficult a  reading  assignment,  I  hope 
Members  will  at  least  read  a  review  of 
the  Postman  book  by  Jonathan  Yard- 
ley  entitled,  "The  Vacuum  at  the  End 
of  the  Tube."  The  Yardley  review  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  book 
section  on  Sunday,  November  3.  The 
Yardley  review  takes  less  than  5  min- 
utes to  read.  It  will  be  S  minutes  that 
any  Senator  will  find  rewarding. 

The  theme  of  the  Postman  book 
that  the  civilized  world  and  especially 
the  United  States  is  now  undergoing  a 
drastic  shift  from  reading  to  watching 
television.  Postman  calls  this  shift  and 
I  quote  "the  most  significant  Ameri- 
can cultural  fact  of  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century:  the  decline  of  the 
Age  of  Typography  and  the  ascendan- 
cy of  the  Age  of  Television."  As  the  in- 
fluence of  print  wanes,  the  content  of 
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politics.  reUgion.  education,  and  any- 
thing else  that  comprises  public  busi- 
ness must  change  and  be  recast  in 
terms  that  are  most  suitable  to  televi- 
sion. Which  is  to  say  that  it  must  be 
recast  in  terms  of  entertainment,  of 
show  business.  Television  is  a  techno- 
logically brilliant  medium,  a  genume 
miracle,  a  beautiful  spectacle,  a  visual 
delight,  pouring  forth  thousands  of 
images  on  any  given  day. 

For  the  very  reason  that  it  is  image 
centered  though,  television  is  inher- 
ently hostUe  to  thought,  logic  and  con- 
templation—processes   central    to    a 
word  centered  culture.   It   is  m  the 
nature  of  the  medium,  television,  that 
it  must  suppress  the  content  of  ideas 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  requu-e- 
ments  of  visual  Interest,  that  is  to  say, 
to  accommodate  the  values  of  show 
business.    As    Postman    writes.    "The 
problem  is  not  that  television  presents 
us  with  entertaining  subject  matter, 
but  that  all  subject  matter  is  present- 
ed as  entertaining,  which  is  another 
issue    altogether    ...    It    is   not    the 
gloomy  OrweUian  future  that  awaits 
us    but  the  one  depicted  by  Aldous 
Huxley  in  "Brave  New  Worid."  where 
in  a  "populations  becomes  distracted 
by  trivia,  when  cultural  life  is  rede- 
fined as  a  perpetual  round  of  enter- 
tainments, when  serious  public  conver- 
sation becomes  a  form  of  baby  talk, 
when,  in  short,  a  people  become  an  au- 
dience  and   their   public   business   a 
vaudeville  act." 

Bdr  President,  no  one  in  the  House 
or  Senate  has  put  it  that  way.  But  to 
this    Senator;  this    is    precisely    the 
danger  into  which  this  body  may  fall: 
The   Senate   is   about   to   become   a 
vaudeville   act.   Do   I   hear   someone 
saying— Oh  come  on.  Proxmire.  televi- 
sion is  here  to  stey.  No  one  can  hold 
baclt  the  momentum  of  technology,  m 
fact  the  domination  of  television.  And. 
of  course,  that  is  right.  We  cannot. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  we  have  to 
move  television  into  the  Senate.  The 
heart  of  Postman's  protest  is  that  'as 
television  moves  to  the  center  of  ouj 
culture,  the  seriousness,  clarity   and 
above  all  the  value  of  public  discourse 
dangerously  declines." 

But  does  television  educate?  It  does, 
but  not  the  way  the  printed  word  edu- 
cates. As  Postman  puts  it  the  "educa- 
tion" with  which  television  is  most 
comfortable  is  that  which  follows 
three  commandments. 

Thou  Shalt  have  no  prerequisites.  Thou 
Shalt  Induce  no  perplexity.  Thou  shall  avoid 
exposition  like  the  ten  plagues  visited  upon 
Egypt  Towards  all  the  discipline,  thought 
and  self-restraint  demanded  by  an  education 
in  the  printed  word,  television  is  Implacably 
hostile:  television  can  accommodate  only 
that  which  is  easy,  which  U  devoid  of  histo- 
ry, which  demands  mere  passivity. 

Postman  and  Yardley  were  not 
thlniOng  of  writing  about  the  Senate 
or  TV  in  the  Senate.  But  oh.  how 
clearly  this  analysis  strikes  at  precise- 
ly what  the  Senate  is  about  to  do. 


Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  the  book  review  to  wlilch  I 
have  referred  by  Jonathan  Yardley  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beiag  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Vacuum  at  the  Emt  of  the  Tube 
It  is  Neil  Postman's  contention,  in  this 
Dowerful.  troubling  and  Important  book, 
that  we  are  now  •undergoing  a  vast  and 
trembling  shift  from  the  magic  of  writing  to 
the  magic  of  electronics, "  with  the  singular- 
ly unhappy  result  that  "the  content  ol 
much  of  our  public  discourse  has  become 
dangerous  nonsense. "  His  language  is  blunt 
and  hU  claims  are  large: 

•To  say  it,  then,  as  plainly  as  I  can,  this 
book  is  an  Inquiry   into  and  lamenUtion 
about  the  most  significant  American  cultur- 
al fact  of  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century:  the  decline  of  the  Age  of  Typogra- 
phy and  the  ascendancy  of  the  Age  of  Tele- 
vision   This  change-over  has  dramatically 
and   irreversibly   shifted   the   content   and 
meaning    of    public    discourse,    since    two 
media  so  vastly  different  cannot  accommo- 
date the  same  ideas.  As  the  influence  of 
print  wanes,  the  content  of  politics,  religion, 
education,  and  anything  else  that  comprises 
public  business  must  change  and  be  recast 
in  terms  that  are  most  suitable  to  television. 
Which  is  to  say  that  it  must  be  recast  m 
terms  of  entertainment,  of  show  business 
Television    is    a    technologically    brilliant 
medium,   a  genuine   miracle,   •a  beautiful 
spectacle,  a  visual  delight,  pouring  forth 
thousands  of  images  on  any  given  day.'  For 
the  very  reason  that  it  is  "image-centered, 
though,  television  is  inherently  hostile  to 
thought,  logic  and  contemplation-processes 
central  to  a  -word-centered"  culture.   'It  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  medium. "  Postman 
writes,  "that  It  must  suppress  the  content  ol 
ideas  In  order  to  accommodate  the  require- 
menU  of  visual  Interest;  that  Is  to  say,  to  ac- 
commodate the  values  of  show  business.' 

This  It  does  in  every  aspect  of  its  oper- 
ation; television  is  saturated  with  the  needs 
and  values  of  show  business,  and  because  It 
has  become  the  principal  medium  of  nation- 
al conversation  it  has  Imposed  those  ^e 
needs  and  values  on  the  country  itself.  Post- 
man writes;  "The  problem  is  not  that  televi- 
sion presents  us  with  entertaining  subject 
matter  but  that  all  subject  matter  Is  pre- 
sented as  entertaining,  which   is  another 
issue  altogether  ...  A  news  show,  to  put  it 
plainly,  is  a  format  for  entertainment,  iwt 
for  education,  reflection  or  catharsis.'    He 
fears,  and  he  is  right  to  do  so,  that  it  is  not 
the  gloomy  OrweUian  vision  of  the  future 
that  awaits  us.  but  the  one  depicted  by 
Aldous  Huxley  In  Brave  New  World,  where- 
in   'a   population    becomes   distracted    by 
trivia,  when  cultural  life  U  redefined  as  a 
perpetual  round  of  entertainments,  when 
serious  public  conversation  becomes  a  form 
of    baby-talk.    when,    in    short,    a,,PeoP'f 
become  an  audience  and  their  public  busi- 
ness a  vaudeville  act."       ,     ,,     .      .    ,»,. 

There  may  be  an  apocalyptic  ring  to  this, 
but  Postman  is  at  pains  to  emphasize  that 
he  is  no  Luddlte,  that  television  Is  here  to 
suy  and  that  there  will  be  no  turning  back 
the  technological  clock.  What  is  necesssu-y, 
though  is  that  we  look  more  clearly  at  what 
we  in  our  bottomless  Joy  at  being  enter- 
tained by  television,  are  permitting  it  to  do 
to  us.  In  essence,  it  has  changed  us  from 
•perhaps  the  most  print-oriented  culture 
ever  to  have  existed"  Into  "a  culture  whose 
information,    ideas   and   eplstemology    are 


given  form  by  television,  not  the  Prtntwl 
word. "  Quite  correctly.  Postman  views  this 
transformation  with  dismay. 

Obviously,  my  point  of  view  is  that  tne 
four- hundred-year.  Imperial  domlnuice  or 
typography  was  of  far  greater  benefit  thwi 
deficit.  Most  of  our  modem  ideas  above  the 
uses  of  the  InteDect  were  formed  by  the 
printed  word,  as  w'ere  our  ideas  about  educa- 
tion, knowledge,  truth  and  Information,  l 
will  dry  to  demonstrate  that  as  typography 
moves  to  the  periphery  of  our  culture  and 
television  takes  it  place  at  the  center,  the 
seriousness,  clarity  and.  above  all.  value  of 
public  discourse  dangerously  declines,  oi 
what  benefits  may  come  from  other  direc- 
tions, one  must  keep  an  open  mind." 

It  is  difficult  to  do  so.  though.  In  the  face 
of  the  evidence.  It  U  in  the  nature  of  televi- 
sion to  trivialize  everything  It  touches,  to 
make  Americans  •the  best  entertained  and 
quiet  likely  the  least  well-informed  people 
in  the  Western  worid. "  Television,  which  re- 
quires noting  of  us  except  that  we  watch- 
which  a  six-year-old  and  an  eighty-year-old 
can  do  equally  well-thereby  frees  us  of  the 
obligation    to   think.    Everything   becomes 
Image,  nothing  has  substance.  To  call  news 
what  passes  on  television  for   'news    Is  to 
make  a  mockery   of  the  word-television 
•news,"  with  iU  ear-catching  theme  songs, 
with  its  45-second  •'reports"  on  complex  and 
momentous    events,    with    the    insistently 
upbeat  commercials  that  set  ite  pace  and 
tone,  with  its  blow-dried  anchorpeople  and 
telegenic  Teporters."  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  what  we  knew  as  •news"  in  the  Age 
of  Typography— which  Postman  also  calls 
■the  Age  of  Exposltion'-and  everything  to 
do  with  show  business;  yet  this  is  what  seU 
the  national  agenda. 

As  is  nowhere  made  more  appallingly  evi- 
dent than  In  politics.  It  is  no  longer  an  origi- 
nal thought  to  say  that  the  influence  upon 
politics  of  television  has  been  both  pervasive 
and  dire,  but  Postman  makes  a  most  percep- 
tive connection  between  the  television  com- 
mercial   and    contemporary    political    dis- 
course.  Not   merely   does   the   commercial 
demand  'an  unprecedented  brevity  of  ex- 
pression." it  also  -asks  us  to  believe  that  aU 
problems  are  solvable,  and  th«t  they  are 
solvable  fast,  through  the  interventions  of 
technology,  techniques  and  chemistry.     It 
teaches  •that  short  and  simple  messages  are 
preferable  to  long  and  complex  ones;  that 
drama  is  to  be  preferred  over  exposition: 
that   being   sold   solutions   is   better   thwi 
being  confronted  with  questions  about  prob- 
lems." ..Ill 
These  are  the  terms  in  which  the  televi- 
sion commercial  has  taught  us  to  think,  and 
the  terms  In  which  our  politics  is  now  con- 
ducted. Image  is  now  everything,  substance 
nothing:     "Like     television     commercials, 
image  politics  U  a  form  of  therapy,  which  Is 
why  so  much  of  it  is  charm,  good  looks,  ce- 
lebrity and  personal  disclosure.  It  Is  a  sober- 
ing thought  to  recall  that  there  are  no  pho- 
tographs of  Abraham  Lincoln  smiling,  that 
his  wife  was  in  all  likelihood  a  psychopath, 
and  that  he  was  subject  to  lengthy  fits  of 
depression.  He  would  hardly  have  been  weU 
suited  for  Image  politics.  We  do  not  want 
our  mirrors  to  be  so  dark  and  so  far  from 
amusing.  What  I  am  saying  Is  that  Just  as 
the  television  commercial  empties  itself  of 
authentic  product  information  so  that  it  can 
do  its  psychological   work.   Image  politics 
empties   Itself   of   authentic   political   sub- 
stance for  the  same  reason." 

So  too  do  religion  and  education.  On  tele- 
ji^islon,  ••Everything  that  makes  religion  an 
^-historic,  profound  and  sacred  human  activi- 


ty is  stripped  away;  there  is  no  ritual,  no 
dogma,  no  theology,  and  above  all,  no  sense 
of  spiritual  transcendence.  On  these  shows, 
the  preacher  Is  tops.  Ood  comes  out  as 
second  banana."  Quite  apart  from  the  the- 
atrics to  which  televised  religion  is  given, 
•there  Is  no  way  to  consecrate  the  space  In 
which  a  television  show  Is  experienced"  and 
••the  screen  is  so  saturated  with  our  memo- 
ries of  profane  evenU,  so  deeply  associated 
with  the  commercial  and  entertainment 
worids  that  it  is  difficult  for  It  to  be  recreat- 
ed as  a  frame  for  sacred  evenU."  On  televi- 
sion, the  Super  Bowl  and  the  sermon  are 
the  same:  entertainment. 

Ditto  for  education,  which  is  in  the  early 
phase  of  a  revolution,  'the  rapid  dissolution 
of  the  assumptions  of  an  education  orga- 
nized around  the  slow-moving  printed  word, 
and  the  equally  rapid  emergence  of  a  new 
education  based  on  the  speed-of-llght  elec- 
tronic image."  So  far  our  response  has  been 
to   accommodate   education    to    television, 
rather  than  vice  versa.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  have   'Sesame  Street":  •'As  a  television 
show,  and  a  good  one,  'Sesame  Street'  does 
not  encourage  children  to  love  school  or 
anything  about  school.  It  encourages  them 
to  love  televUion."  The    'education"  with 
which  television  is  most  comfortable  is  that 
which  follows  three  commandments  Identi- 
fied by  Postman:  "Thou  shall  have  no  pre- 
requisites," "Thou  shall  Induce  no  perplex- 
ity," and  "Thou  shall  avoid  exposition  like 
the    ten    plagues    ylslted    upon    Egypt." 
Toward  all  the  discipline,  thought  and  self- 
restraint  demanded  by  an  education  In  the 
printed  word,  television  Is  Implacably  hos- 
tile; television  can  accommodate  only  that 
which  Is  easy,  which  Is  devoid  of  history, 
which  demands  mere  passivity. 


This  is  a  bruUl  indictment  Postman  has 
laid  down,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  an  Irrefu- 
Uble  one.  To  be  sure,  his  book  Is  not  with- 
out flaws,  and  these  should  be  mentioned. 
Postman  is  right  to  ridicule  television  for 
the  offensive  transitional  phrase  'Now  .  .  . 
this,"  but  he  is  wrong  about  iU  purpose;  it  Is 
not  "a  conjunction  that  does  not  connect 
anything  to  anything."  but  a  euphemistic 
announcement  that  the  viewer  U  about  to 
be  subjected  to  a  commercial.  His  attempt 
to  give  meUphorlc  weight  to  the  crossword 
puzzle  as  a  vessel  for  the  detritus  of  infor- 
mation glut  is  silly;  the  crossword  puzzle  is  a 
word  game,  nothing  more  or  less.  And  his 
analysis  of  televised  religion  ignores  the  his- 
tory of  American  evangelism,  which  stressed 
enterUlnmenl— remember  Billy  Sunday? 
Almee  Semple  McPherson?-long  before  the 
television  set  came  along  to  mesmerize  us 

all. 

But  mesmerize  us  is  exactly  what  It  has 
done,  with  effects  on  our  national  life  that 
we  have  scarcely  begun  to  identify,  much 
less  analyze  or  debate.  Television  may  be 
"the  unintended  consequence  of  a  dramatic 
change  in  our  modes  of  public  conversa- 
tion," but  "It  is  an  ideology  nonetheless,  for 
it  imposes  a  way  of  life,  a  set  of  relations 
among  people  and  ideas,  about  which  there 
has  been  no  consensus,  no  discussion  and  no 
opposition. "  But  In  this  brilliant  book-one 
every  bit  as  provocative  as  Postman's  previ- 
ous book,  The  Disappearance  of  Childhood— 
that  debate  has  at  last  begun.  If  we  permit 
Postman  to  be  IU  only  participant,  we  will 
do  ourselves  an  incalculable  disservice. 


ACADEMY   AWARD  NOMINATION 
TO    RHODE    ISLAND    COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr,  President,  it  la  a  very 
special  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  the 
Rhode  Island  Committee  for  the  Hu- 
manities and  two  Rhode  Island  film- 
makers have  received  the  second  high- 
est honor  accorded  by  the  American 
film    Industry:    an    Academy    Award 
nomination. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Academy  of 
Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  an- 
nounced that  "Keats  and  his  Nightin- 
gale: A  Blind  Date"  is  one  of  five  films 
in  contention  for  the  award  of  best 
documentary  short  subject  for  1986. 
Sponsored  by  the  Rhode  Island  Com- 
mittee for  the  Humanities,  the  film  is 
an  unconventional  look  at  traditional 
literary  art  forms.  Using  a  man-ln-the- 
street  approach,  filmmakers  James 
Wolpaw  and  Michael  Crowley  talked 
with  literature  scholar  Helen  Vendler 
and  rock  star  John  Sebastian  as  well 
as  hospital  employees,  hockey  fans, 
and  others  all  over  the  SUte  of  Rhode 
Island  to  get  to  the  heart  of  Keats' 
"Ode  to  a  Nightingale."  The  result  is 
an  Intriguing  and  oftentimes  amusing 
appraisal  of  modem  society's  aversion 
to  poetry. 

This  announcement  marks  the  very 
first  time  that  a  State  humanities 
council  has  been  nominated  for  an 
Academy  Award.  Several  films  funded 
by  State  humanities  councils  have 
been  nominated  in  past  years,  but 
never  before  has  a  film  produced  by  a 
humanities  council  received  this  acco- 
lade. 

This  distinction  clearly  attests  to  the 
high  quality  of  work  being  carried  out 
by  State  humanities  councils  through- 
out the  country.  The  Federal  dollars 
allocated  for  local  disbursement  by 
these  organizations  support  some  of 
the  best  humanities  programming 
available  to  the  American  people. 


As  an  adept  budget  cruncher.  Sid 
has  provided  not  only  a  nonpartisan 
analysis  of  the  numbers,  but  also  he 
was  characterized  by  his  amiable  per- 
sonality in  a  world  frequently  marked 
by  high  tensions  and  short-tempered 
actors.  Despite  many  tedious  hours  of 
number  crunching,  often  into  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Sid  remained  ap- 
proachable and  willing  to  answer  even 
the  most  obscure  questions  that  only  a 
man  with  a  infinite  memory  for  deUll 
could  answer. 

I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  and  join 
my  colleagues  in  commending  him  for 
his  many  years  of  faithful  service. 


FAREWELL  TO  MR.  SID  BROWN 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr,  President,  the  end 
of  February  brings  sadly  the  depar- 
ture  of   one   of   the   most   brilliant 
budget   analysts   to   ever   serve   the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  His  depar- 
ture will  leave  many  of  us.  Senators 
and  staff  alike,  disappointed  at  the 
loss  of  an  institutional  memory  like 
Sid  Brown's.  His  clear,  concise,  and  ac- 
curate explanation  of  a  multitude  of 
numbers  representing  numerous  pro- 
grams will  be  A.  loss  shared  by  all  of  us 
who  from  time  to  time  have  tapped 
the    expertise    of    budget    guru    Sid 
Brown.  His  hones*  dialysis  always  re- 
ceived a  warn  welcome  In  the  political 
climate  of  Capital  Hill  where,  all  too 
often,  issues  are  muddled.  The  privi- 
lege has  been  mine  to  work  during  the 
past  7  years  with  a  man  who  has  a 
phenomenal    understanding    of    the 
budget  process. 


LT.  GEN.  JONATHAN  O.  SEAMAN 
Mr.  H0LLIN08.  Mr,  President.  I 
would  like  to  Uke  a  moment  to  ob- 
serve the  passing  of  a  brave  and  patri- 
otic man.  Lt.  Oen.  Jonathan  O. 
Seaman, 

General  Seaman's  military  career 
was  long  and  distinguished— a  career 
his  wife  and  daughters  should  be 
fiercely  proud  of.  During  his  37  years 
In  the  military  he  garnered  many 
decorations,  including  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medals,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Distinguished  Plying  CroM. 
and  the  Bronze  Star. 

General  Seaman  was  commander  of 
the  1st  Army  at  Fort  Meade  when  he 
retired  In  1971  to  Beaufort,  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Carolina.  Before 
that,  he  had  served  his  country  in  sev- 
eral other  capacities.  His  military 
career  started  at  the  U.8.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and  during 
World  War  II  he  served  in  Europe  and 
the  Pacific.  In  1966  he  was  named 
commander  of  U.S.  Field  Force  II.  As 
such  he  planned  and  directed  two 
major  military  operations,  Junction 
City  and  Cedar  Falls.  He  also  served  as 
commander  of  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion at  Fort  Riley.  KA.  when  his  divi- 
sion was  ordered  to  Vietnam  In  1986.  It 
became  the  first  Army  dlvUlon  to 
enter  combat  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

General  Seamsji  was  a  fine  soldier 
and  a  fine  citizen.  We  know  he  will  be 
missed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  obituary  appearing  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1986.  be  Included  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
ary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lt.  Okm.  Jonathan  Seaman.  74.  Diis: 
Commanded  Army  Troops  in  Vietnam 

Lt.  Oen.  Jonathan  O.  Seaman.  74,  who 
commanded  the  100,000-man  U.S.  Field 
Force  II  in  Vietnam  in  the  midlMOs  and 
who  later  commanded  the  First  Army  at 
Fort  Meade.  Md.,  died  of  cardiac  arrest  Feb, 
18  at  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
In  Charleston,  S.C. 

Gen.  Seaman,  who  retired  In  1971  after  a 
Sll-year  military  career,  was  commander  of 
the  1st  Infantry  DlvUlon  ( "The  Big  Red 
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One")  at  Port  Riley.  Kan.,  when  it  was  or- 
dered to  Vietnam  in  1965.  It  became  the 
first  Army  division  to  enter  combat  in  the 
Vietnam  War. 

In  1966  Gen.  Seaman  was  named  com- 
mander of  U.S.  Field  Force  II.  which  was 
made  up  of  three  divisions  and  several  inde- 
pendent brigades.  In  that  capacity  he 
planned  and  directed  two  major  military  op- 
erations. J»inction  City  and  Cedar  Falls. 

He  was  commander  of  the  First  Army  at 
Port  Meade  when  he  retired  and  moved  to 
Beaufort,  S.C. 

Gen.  Seaman  was  bom  In  Manila,  the  son 
of  an  Army  officer.  He  graduated  from  the 
J3S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  N.Y. 
E>uring  World  War  II  he  served  in  Europe 
and  the  Pacific. 

His  military  decorations  included  three 
Distinguished  Service  Medals,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Distinguished  Plying  Cross  and 
the  Bronze  Star. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Grunert 
Seaman,  of  Beaufort;  two  daughters,  Wendy 
Wilson  of  Alexandria  and  Penny  Linke  of 
Port  Stewart,  Ga..  and  one  grandson. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


TV  AND  RADIO  COVERAGE  OP 
SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  state  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A    resolution    (S.    Res.    28)    to    improve 
Senate  proceedings. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  pending 
business  is  Senate  Resolution  28;  is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

akensmzht  NO.  leae 
(Purpose:  To  improve  Senate  procedures) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  send  to  the  desk  a  substitute 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  leader- 
ship, and  others.  There  will  be  a 
number  of  other  Members  who  I 
assimie  may  want  to  cosponsor,  and 
some  may  not  want  to,  which  is  the 
result  of  hours  and  hours  and  hours  of 
discussion  by  Members  on  each  side, 
some  who  were  for,  some  who  were 
against,  and  some  who  had  no  strong 
feelings  on  TV  in  the  Senate.  I  believe 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  we 
ought  to  determine  whether  this  more 
or  less  consensus  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

In  my  view,  it  strikes  a  good  balance. 
I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  it  in  detail 
after  it  is  before  the  Senate. 

I  therefore  send  it  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  considc  ration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 
himself,  and  Senators  Mathias.  Btrd,  Ahm- 
moifc,  GoRS,  and  Wilson,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1636. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  substitute  amendment  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  substitute  amendment  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following; 
"That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby  authorizes  and 
directs  that  there  be  both  television  and 
radio  broadcast  coverage  (together  with  vid- 
eotape and  audio  recordings)  of  proceedings 
in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

<b)  Such  broadcast  coverage  shall  be— 

(1)  provided  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  this  resolution; 

(2)  provided  continuously,  except  for  any 
time  when  the  Senate  is  conducting  a 
quorum  call,  or  when  a  meeting  with  closed 
doors  is  ordered:  and 

(3)  provided  subject  to  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  Senate  gallery  contained  in 
the  following  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate: 
rule  XIX.  paragraphs  6  and  7;  rule  XXV, 
paragraph  l(n);  and  rule  XXXIII.  para- 
graph 2. 

Sec.  2.  The  radio  and  television  broadcast 
of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be  supervised 
and  operated  by  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  The  television  broadcast  of  Senate 
proceedings  shall  follow  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer and  Senators  who  are  speaUng  clerks 
and  the  Chaplain  except  during  roUcall 
votes  when  the  television  cameras  shall 
show  the  entire  Chamber. 

Sec.  4.<a)  The  broadcast  coverage  by  radio 
and  television  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  implemented  as  provided  in 
this  section. 

<b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  con- 
sulUtion  with  the  Sei-geant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  shall— 

(1)  construct  necessary  broadcasting  facili- 
ties for  both  radio  and  television  (including 
a  control  room  and  the  modification  of 
Senate  sound  and  lighting  fixtures); 

(2)  employ  necessary  expert  consultants; 
and 

(3)  acquire  and  install  all  necessary  equip- 
ment and  facilities  to  (A)  produce  a  broad- 
cast-quality "live"  audio  and  color  video 
signal  of  such  proceedings,  and  (B)  provide 
an  archive-quality  audio  and  color  video 
tape  recording  of  such  proceedings: 
Provided,  That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  specified  in 
clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  not  enter  into  any  contract  for  the 
purchase  or  installation  of  equipment,  for 
employment  of  any  consultant,  or  for  the 
provision  of  training  to  any  person,  unless 
the  same  shall  first  have  been  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  shall  ( 1 )  employ  such  staff  as 
may  be  necessary,  working  In  conjunction 
with  the  Senate  Recording  and  Photograph- 
ic Studios,  to  operate  and  maintain  all 
broadcast  audio  and  color  video  equipment 
installed  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  (2) 
make  audio  and  video  tape  recordings,  and 
copies  thereof  as  requested  by  the  Secretary 
under  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection,  of 
Senate  proceedings,  (3)  retain  for  ninety 
days  after  the  day  any  Senate  proceedings 
took  place,  such  recordings  thereof,  and  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  copies  of  such  re- 
cordings: Provided,  That  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  in  car- 
rying out  the  duties  specified  in  clauses  (1) 


and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall  comply  with 
appropriate  Senate  procurement  and  other 
regulations,  and  (4)  if  authorized  by  the 
Senate  at  a  later  date  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  shall  (A)  obtain  from  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  copies  of  audio  and  video  tape  re- 
cordings of  Senate  proceedings  and  make 
such  copies  available,  upon  payment  to  her 
of  a  fee  fixed  therefor  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  (B)  receive 
from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  such  recordings 
thereof,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible, 
transmit  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  to 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  archive- 
quality  copies  of  such  recordings. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Radio  Coverage  of  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall— 

(1)  begin  as  soon  as  the  necessary  equip- 
ment has  been  installed:  and 

(2)  be  provided  continuously  at  all  times 
when  the  Senate  is  in  session  (or  is  meeting 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole),  except  for  any 
time  when  a  meeting  with  closed  doors  is  or- 
dered. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  but  no  later 
than  May  1.  there  shall  begin  a  test  period 
during  which  tests  of  radio  and  television 
coverage  of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  of  the  Office 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of 
the  Senate.  Television  coverage  of  Senate 
proceedings  shall  go  live  June  1,  1986.  The 
test  period  aforementioned  shall  end  on 
July  15. 1986. 

(c)  During  such  test  period— 

(1)  final  procedures  for  camera  direction 
control  shall  be  established: 

(2)  television  coverage  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings shall  not  be  transmitted  between  May 
1st  and  June  1st.  except  that,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  such  coverage 
may  be  transmitted  over  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  and 

(3)  recordings  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
be  retained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  6.  The  use  of  tape  duplcations  of 
radio  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  for  poUtical  purposes  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited; and  any  such  tape  duplication  fur- 
nished to  any  person  shall  be  made  on  the 
condition  that  it  not  be  used  for  political 
purposes.  The  use  of  tape  duplications  of 
T.V.  coverage  for  any  purpose  outside  the 
Senate  is  strictly  prohibited  until  the 
Senate  provides  otherwise. 

Sec.  7.  Any  changes  in  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution  shall  be  made  only 
by  Senate  resolution.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  may  adopt 
such  procedures  and  such  regulations, 
which  do  not  contravene  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution,  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  pro[)er  Implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  8.  Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
(but  not  in  excess  of  $3,500,000)  to  carry  out 
this  resolution  shall  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  9.  That  Rule  XXX,  paragraph  Kb).  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  When  a  treaty  is  reported  from  a 
committee  with  or  without  amendment,  it 
shall,  unless  the  Senate  unanimously  other- 
wise directs,  lie  over  one  day  for  consider- 
ation: after  which  it  may  be  read  a  second 
time,  after  which  amendments  may  be  pro- 
posed. At  any  stage  of  such  proceedings  the 
Senate  may  remove  the  injunction  of  secre- 
cy from  the  treaty."  

Sec.  10.  That  paragraph  2  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 


"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Rule  II  or  Rule  IV  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfin- 
ished business.  Is  presented  to  the  Senate, 
the  Presiding  Officer,  or  clerk  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  follow- 
ing calendar  day  but  one,  he  shall  lay  the 
motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct  that 
the  clerk  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  ascer- 
Uinment  that  a  quorum  Is  present,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall,  without  debate,  submit 
to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the 
question: 

■Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Sena- 
tors duly  chosen  and  sworn— except  on  a 
measure  or  motion  to  amend  the  Senate 
rules.  In  which  case  the  necessary  affirma- 
tive vote  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting— then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  In  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  amendments  thereto  and  motions 
affecting  the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of 
each  Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unani- 
mous consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  pro- 
posed after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a 
close,  unless  it  had  been  submitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Journal  Clerk  by  1  o'clock  p.m.  on 
the  day  following  the  filing  of  the  cloture 
motion  if  an  amendment  in  the  first  degree, 
and  unless  it  had  been  so  submitted  at  least 
one  hour  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  clo- 
ture vote  If  an  amendment  In  the  second 
degree.  No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory 
amendment,  or  amendment  not  germane 
shall  be  In  order.  PolnU  of  order.  Including 
questions  of  relevtmcy.  and  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

"After  no  more  than  thirty  hours  ol  con- 
sideration of  the  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  on  which  cloture  has  been  invoked, 
the  Senate  shall  proceed,  without  any  fur- 
ther debate  on  any  question,  to  vote  on  the 
final  disposition  thereof  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  amendments  not  then  actually  pending 
before  the  Senate  at  that  time  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  motions,  except  a  motion  to 
table,  or  to  reconsider  and  one  quroum  call 
on  demand  to  establish  the  presence  of  a 
quorum  (and  motions  required  to  esUbllsh  a 
quorum)  Immediately  before  the  final  vote 
begins.  The  thirty  hours  may  be  Increased 
by  the  adoption  of  a  motion,  decided  with- 
out debate,  by  a  three-fifths  affirmative 
vote  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn, 
and  any  such  time  thus  agreed  upon  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  or 
their  designees.  However,  only  one  motion 
to  extend  time,  specified  above,  may  be 
made  In  any  one  calendar  day. 

"If,  for  any  reason,  a  measure  or  matter  Is 
reprinted  after  cloture  has  been  Invoked, 
amendenU  which  were  In  order  prior  to  the 
reprinting  of  the  measure  or  matter  will 
continue  to  be  In  order  and  may  be  con- 
formed and  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the 
amendment's    sponsor.    The    conforming 


changes  must  be  limited  to  llneation  and 
pagination. 

"No  Senator  shall  call  up  more  than  two 
amendments  until  every  other  Senator  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  likewise. 

Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  this 
rule,  a  Senator  may  yield  all  or  part  of  his 
one  hour  to  the  majority  or  minority  floor 
managers  of  the  measure,  motion,  or  matter 
or  to  the  Majority  or  Minority  Leader,  but 
each  Senator  specified  shall  not  have  more 
than  two  hours  so  yielded  to  him  and  may 
in  turn  yield  such  time  to  other  Senators. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  rule,  any  Senator  who  has  not  used  or 
yielded  at  least  ten  minutes,  is.  If  he  seeks 
recognition,  guaranteed  up  to  ten  minutes. 
Inclusive,  to  speak  only. 

"After  cloture  Is  Invoked,  the  reading  of 
any  amendment.  Including  House  amend- 
ments, shall  be  dispensed  with  when  the 
proposed  amendment  has  been  Identified 
and  has  been  available  in  printed  form  at 
the  desk  of  the  Members  for  not  less  than 
twenty-four  hours." 

Sec.  11.  That  Rule  XVII,  par.  5,  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"5.  Any  measure  or  matter  reported  by 
any  standing  committee  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate  unless  the  report  of  that 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
been  available  to  Members  for  at  least  two 
calendar  days  (excluding  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays)  prior  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  or  matter.  If  hearings  have  been 
held  on  any  such  measure  or  matter  so  re- 
ported, the  committee  reporting  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed  and 
available  for  distribution  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
such  measure  or  matter  in  the  Senate.  This 
paragraph— 

(1)  may  be  waived  by  joint  agreement  of 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate:  and 

(2)  shall  not  apply  to— 

(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress,  and 

(B)  any  executive  decision,  determination, 
or  action  which  would  become,  or  continue 
to  be,  effective  unless  disapproved  or  other- 
wise Invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Congress." 

Sec.  12.  Rule  IV,  paragraph  l.(a)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  the  words  "the  Journal 
of  the  preceding  day  shall  be  read"  the  fol- 
lowing words  "unless  by  non-debatable 
motion  the  reading  shall  be  waived,  the 
question  being,  "Shall  the  Journal  stand  ap- 
proved to  date?". 

Sic.  13.  Rule  XXVIII,  dealing  with  confer- 
ence reports.  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
words  "when  available  on  each  Senator's 
desk"  after  the  words  In  paragraph  1  "shall 
always  be  In  order", 

Sk,  14,  Provided,  that  If  the  Senate  au- 
thorizes the  permanent  televising  of  the 
Senate  pursuant  to  section  15,  that  radio 
and  television  coverage  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  made  available  on  a  "live  "  basis  and  free 
of  charge  to  (1)  any  accredited  member  of 
the  Senate  Radio  and  Television  Corre- 
spondents OaUery.  (2)  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 

(3)  such  other  news  gathering,  educational, 
or  Information  distributing  entity  as  may  be 
authorl«d  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  recelvFSuch  broadcasU. 

Sec.  16.  Television  coverage  of  the  Senate 
and  the  rules  changes  contained  herein 
■hall  continue,  if  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
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queatlon,  which  shall  be  put  one  hour  after 
the  Senate  convenes  on  July  18,  1986,  "Shall 
radio  and  television  coverage  continue  after 
this  date,  and  shall  the  rules  changes  con- 
tained herein  continue?"  There  shall  be  six 
hours  of  debate  on  this  question,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  In  the  usual 
form,  at  the  end  of  which  any  Senator  may 
propose  as  an  alternative  the  question. 
"Shall  the  test  period  continue  for  thirty 
days?".  On  this  question  there  shall  be  one 
hour  of  debate,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled In  the  usual  form.  If  this  question  la 
decided  In  the  affirmative,  then  thirty  daya 
hence,  one  hour  after  the  Senate  convenet. 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  without  In- 
tervening action  on  the  question.  "Shall 
radio  and  television  coverage  continue  after 
this  date  and  shall  the  rules  changes  con- 
tained herein  continue?". 

Sec.  16.  Provided.  That  official  noting  of 
the  Senator's  absence  from  committees 
while  the  Senate  Is  on  televlalon  U  prohibit- 
ed. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  very  quickly,  and  then  I  will  turn 
it  over  to  Senator  Mathias.  Chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  Senator 
Byrd,  Senator  Lowo.  Senator  Arm- 
STROHO.  and  others  who  may  want  to 
discuss  this.  Let  me  just  summarize 
what  the  substitute  does. 

The  first  section  of  the  resolution 
provides  for  a  test  period  for  coverage 
of  the  Senate  by  television  to  begin  no 
later  than  May  1,  1986-hopefully  it 
win  start  earlier  than  that,  but  no 
later  than  May  1,  1986-and  to  go  live 
on  June  1.  1986,  Coverage  will  be  gavel 
to  gavel  except  for  those  times  that 
the  Senate  is  conducting  quorum  calls. 
I  might  add  as  an  aside  that  I  would 
assume  from  time  to  time  when  there 
Is  no  business  that  we  would  probably 
be  standing  In  recess,  and  of  course 
those  periods  would  not  «  covered. 

Only  Senators  speaking,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  as  well  as  the  Chap- 
lain and  the  clerks,  will  be  shown  on 
television.  The  entire  Chamber  will  be 
shown  during  roUcall  votes  to  give  the 
viewer  an  opportunity  to  see  what 
happens  during  a  roUcall  vote.  And  we 
have  provided  that  obviously  the  clerk 
should  be  covered  when  they  are  read- 
ing the  amendments,  the  Chaplain  ob- 
viously should  be  covered,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  covered  when  there  is  actu- 
ally some  action  which  Involves  the 
Presiding  Officer,  or  when  you  are 
showing  the  entire  Chamber  you  also 
would  show  the  Presiding  Officer. 

Then  I  think,  of  course,  Senators 
would  be  shown  while  they  are  speak- 
ing. This  has  been  a  matter  of  some 
concern  very  honestly  because  In  this 
case  the  Republicans  do  all  the  presid- 
ing. I  think  there  was  a  concern  that 
maybe  there  would  be  a  lot  of  cover- 
age of  presiding  Republican  Sena- 
tors—perhaps maybe  even  the  class  of 
1986— and  that  might  not  be  a  totally 
objective  view.  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
good  view.  [Laughter.] 

But  as  I  have  Indicated  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  we  also  have 
to  make  certain  If  we  are  going  to  try 
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to  prevent  any  hint  of  not  abuse,  but 
of  any  Irregularity  of  Impropriety  as 
far  as  the  Presiding  Officer  we  want  to 
make  certain  that  Senators  themselves 
do  not  take  advantage  of  television 
where  you  have  either  side  trying  to 
dominate  coverage. 

So  I  think  we  have  come  to  some 
agreement.  We  have  also  agreed  that 
the  institution  is  much  more  impor- 
tant than  politics,  and  if  there  is  any 
indication  of  that  during  this  test 
period,  whether  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, I  believe  there  are  enough  of  us 
on  each  side  who  feel  strongly  about 
protecting  the  Institution. 

The  rules  changes  include  a  30-hour 
limit  on  postcloture  consideration,  re- 
duction of  the  3-day  rule  on  reports  to 
2  days,  waiving  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  by  a  vote,  elimination  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  treaties, 
and  a  provision  requiring  the  confer- 
ence reports  be  available  on  each  Sen- 
ator's desk  before  they  are  in  order  to 
be  called  up  are  proposed. 

I  say  with  reference  to  the  motion  to 
proceed  which  I  felt  very  strongly 
about,  we  now  have  a  substitute  which 
does  help  the  leadership  at  least  bring 
matters  before  the  Senate  by  waiving 
the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

It  would  be  a  nondebatable  motion. 
The  question  would  be  as  it  appears  on 
page  10,  Shall  the  Journal  stand  ap- 
proved to  date?  That,  in  itself,  would 
give  the  leader  some  more  control  over 
the  agenda.  That  is  really  all  we  seek, 
trying  to  be  more  efficient.  It  is  not  to 
try  to  deny  anyone  their  rights,  but  to 
try  to  move  to  matters  which  should 
be  before  the  Senate.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  compromise  and  certainly  thank 
all  Members  who  were  helpful  in  that 
area. 

The  rules  changes  and  radio  and  tel- 
evision coverage  would  become  perma- 
nent only  after  the  test  period  if  the 
Senate  agrees  when  the  question  is 
put  1  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes 
after  the  test  period  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive continues  the  test  period  for  30 
days.  In  addition,  there  is  language  to 
prevent  official  noting  of  a  Senator's 
absence  from  committees  while  the 
Senator  is  on  television  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

The  real  purpose  of  that  Is  let  us 
assume  that  the  Senator  has  a  very 
important  amendment  on  the  floor 
and  he  has  to  exit  from  the  committee 
meeting.  Somebody  r\ishes  in  and 
brings  their  TV  camera  and  says. 
"Senator  So-and-So  is  absent."  We  be- 
lieve that  a  Senator  is  entitled  to  that 
protection  while  he  is  on  the  Senate 
floor  appearing  on  television,  maybe 
working  on  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are 
others  who  may  wish  to  speak  who  are 
far  more  expert.  I  would  just  indicate 
that  in  my  view  we  are  going  to  have  a 
valid  test  period.  We  have  also.  I 
would  not  say  agreed  in  writing,  but 
we   have   an   understanding   that    if 


there  should  be  some  obvious  change 
that  should  be  made  we  would  sort  of 
band  together  and  help  make  that 
change  before  we  just  continue  televi- 
sion. If  there  is  some  change  that 
should  be  made  that  may  have  been 
noted  during  the  test  period  by  any 
Senator,  by  any  outsider,  by  some 
viewer,  we  would  not  want  to  be  so  ad- 
dicted to  live  television  at  that  time 
that  we  could  not  make  responsible 
changes. 

I  have  indicated  to  the  disting\ushed 
minority  leader,  and  he  shares  that 
view.  that,  again,  it  is  a  question  of  the 
integrity  of  the  institution  and  how  we 
ij^rform.  It  is  important  that  we  help 
one  another  in  those  efforts. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  a  good 
compromise.  I  would  hope  that  after 
debate  we  can  dispose  of  this  matter 
yet  today  and  still  hopefully  dispose  of 
the  little  farm  package  today,  though 
I  imderstand  when  we  were  away  from 
the  Senate  floor  that  may  have 
become  more  of  a  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
initiative  in  this  area.  I  thank  all  Sena- 
tors. I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland.  We  indicated  we 
would  not,  probably,  finalize  this  until 
he  returned.  We  are  pleased  that  he  is 
here  today  as  manager  of  the  bill. 

I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  minority  leader  seek  recognition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration [Mr.  Mathias]. 

Mr.  DOLE  has  explained  very  well.  I 
think,  the  proposal  that  we  have 
joined  in  submitting.  I  wish  to  state 
that  there  were  a  few  problem  areas 
which  we  think  we  have  resolved  now. 
One  of  those  was  with  respect  to  the 
invoking  of  cloture. 

Originally,  it  was  thought  that  the 
present  requirement  for  cloture  of  60 
votes,  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  ac- 
tually chosen  and  sworn,  should  be  in- 
creased to  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
who  are  present  and  voting. 

There  was  considerable  opposition  to 
that  proposal.  There  was  also  some 
concern  that  20  hours,  which  would  be 
the  ceiling  on  debate  on  a  measure  fol- 
lowing the  invoking  of  cloture,  were 
perhaps  not  enough.  Consequently,  we 
have  retained  the  present  number,  60 
Senators,  as  a  supermajority  to  invoke 
cloture.  We  have  also  lowered  the  ceil- 
ing from  the  present  100  hours  to  30 
hours. 

Those  are  the  only  changes  that 
were  made  in  Senate  Rule  XXII. 

There  was  also  concern  that  Sena- 
tors might  not  have  an  opportunity  to 

amend  the  Journal.  The  distinguished 

majority  leader  wanted  to  be  able  to 


waive  the  reading  of  Journal  by  a  non- 
debatable  motion.  He  originally  had 
wanted  a  motion  to  proceed  to  take  up 
matters  on  the  calendar  by  motion 
with  2  hours  of  debate.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  gave  up  the 
proposal,  but  in  lieu  thereof  we  are 
providing  a  debatable  motion  to  waive 
the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

I  should  say  that  at  the  present 
time,  and  this  will  also  be  the  case 
after  this  amendment  is  adopted,  if  it 
is  adopted,  the  Journal  can  still  be 
amended. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Journal  can 
be  amended  at  any  time.  For  example, 
the  Journal  of  this  legislative  day,  let 
us  say,  can  be  amended  5  years  from 
now,  10  years  from  now,  or  1  year 
from  now.  So  the  mere  fact  that  the 
majority  leader  may  be  able  to  move 
that  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
waived  and  can  successfully  carry  that 
motion  does  not  mean  that  Senators 
cannot  later  correct  a  bona  fide  incor- 
rect pHjrtion  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  most 
important  amendment  change  that  we 
had  in  the  original  resolution  was 
given  up  on  yesterday.  I  feel  that  the 
Senate  should  have  adopted  the 
amendment  that  was  then  proposed, 
but  the  Senate  has  spoken  on  that 
matter.  I  do  think  that  the  next  most 
important  rules  change  that  would  be 
made  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  is 
the  cloture  change  that  I  have  just 
stated. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt 
this  substitute  amendment.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  said, 
many  hours  have  been  spent  in  put- 
ting together  the  amendment.  We 
have  listened  to  the  comments,  criti- 
cisms, and  concerns  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  We  have  given  those  con- 
cerns adequate  and  careful  consider- 
ation. I  think.  The  result  has  been,  in 
many  instances,  that  there  have  t>een 
modifications  made. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Johnston]  was  concerned 
that  the  test  period  was  really  not  a 
test  period  because  it  was  not  going  to 
be  live  TV.  Mr.  Dole  and  I  asked  Mr. 
Armstrong  and  Mr.  Gore,  respective- 
ly, to  take  a  look  at  it  and  see  if  they 
could  come  up  with  a  modification 
that  would  be  a  reasonable  one  and 
that  would  address  the  concern  that 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  Johnston  and 
others.  So  they  have,  and  I  feel— and 
Mr.  Johnston  may  speak  to  this  him- 
self and  certainly  will— that  the  pro- 
posal that  has  now  been  included  goes 
a  long  way  toward  addressing  his  con- 
cern. 

I  thank  Senator  Gore  for  the  excel- 
lent work  that  he  has  done  in  this  in- 
stance to  which  I  have  just  addressed 
my  remarks.  Also,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, his  experience  as  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives, has  been  useful  to  us  as  we  have 
attempted  to  come  to  the  right  conclu- 
sions In  regard  to  the  question  here. 

There  are  other  Senators  who  have 
worked  hard.  Senator  Ford,  who  is  the 
ranking  member  on  Rules,  I  think 
made  a  fine  contribution  all  the  way 
along  during  the  committee  hearings 
and  the  committee  markup.  Mr.  Ford 
has  worked  diligently  and  has  contrib- 
uted much. 

There  are  others— Mr.  Sihon,  Mr. 
Pell,  others  on  the  committee  on  the 
Democratic  side  as  well  as  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Senator  Mathias.  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  has  been  fair.  He  ar- 
ranged a  hearing  when  I  asked  for  a 
hearing;  he  arranged  a  second  hearing 
when  I  asked  for  a  second  hearing.  At 
all  times,  he  has  been  most  courteous, 
cooperative,  dedicated,  very  thorough 
and    skillful,    and    sagacious,    as    he 
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I  thank  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  especially  Senator  Evans. 
And  there  is  Senator  Armstrong,  who 
has  likewise  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the 
committee  during  the  hearings,  during 
the  markup,  and  here,  on  the  floor.  He 
has,  I  think,  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  his  work. 

Senator  Stevens  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  this  effort.  And  we  could  not  have 
succeeded  without  Senator  Dole. 
I  thank  all  Senators. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  and  Mr.  MATHIAS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  the  floor.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  had  yielded  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thp 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  shall  not  delay  the 
Senate  very  long,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
stand  in  the  particular  debt  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  for  the  work  they 
have  done  in  really  bringing  into  focus 
the  issues  that  are  involved  in  this 
somewhat  complex  issue  of  televising 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  pro- 
viding for  radio  coverage  of  Senate  de- 
butes. The  compromise  which  has  re- 
sulted from  their  deliberations  will  not 
satisfy  everyone.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  possible  to  make  any  arrangement 
that  would  be  totally  satisfactory  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate— indeed. 


fully  satisfying  to  any  Member  of  the 
Senate.  But  it  seems  to  me  this  has  re- 
sulted in  some  modest  changes  In  the 
rules  which  would  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  work  of  the  Senate  and 
has  provided  more  specifically  for  the 
procedures  under  which  television  and 
radio  coverage  would  actually  take 
place. 

We  live  in  a  very  complex  world.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  issues  that 
dictate  the  course  of  our  lives  even 
under  the  best  of  circumstances.  If  we 
deny  ourselves  this  important  educa- 
tional tool,  I  think  we  will  be  depriving 
the  American  people  of  a  ^ry  impor- 
tant method  of  understanding  the  ele- 
ments of  Government  that  affect  their 
lives. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  strong  histori- 
cal factor  here  which  is  provided  for  in 
the  suljstitute,  the  storing  of  the  tapes 
of  these  proceedings,  Some  of  them.  I 
am  sure,  will  be  extremely  dull.  Some 
of  them  will  be  so  dull  that  no  one  will 
ever  put  them  on  their  television 
screens.  But  some  of  them  will  be  of 
great  and  fascinating  interest  and  of 
real  importance  in  understanding  the 
history  of  this  era. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  again  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, and  Mr.  Gore.  I  hope  that  at 
the  end  of  this  long  period  of  consider- 
ation—which really  is  longer  than  just 
the  current  debate;  it  goes  back  for 
several  years.  If  we  could  bring  this 
long  period  of  debate  to  an  end  this 
afternoon.  It  would  be  a  historic 
moment.  It  would  be  an  end  of  a 
debate  but  a  beginning  of  a  new  and 
vital  period  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  introduced  and  discussed  an 
amendment  that,  in  effect,  would  pre- 
vent TV  in  the  Senate  except  when 
there  is  in  effect  a  time  agreement. 
We  discussed  that  amendment  at  some 
length.  I  later  withdrew  it  and  indicat- 
ed that  I  would  put  it  in  at  another 
time.  I  think  that  time  is  now  ap- 
proaching when  it  should  come  in. 

Really,  what  I  want  to  do  Is  ask  the 
minority  leader  whether  he  would  like 
me  to  put  that  amendment  in  at  this 
point— I  know  he  probably  would 
rather  it  not  be  put  in  at  all  as  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  substi- 
tute, or  would  he  rather  have  me  put 
it  in  as  a  second-degree  amendment  to 
the  pending  majority  leader  substi- 
tute? Does  he  have  any  desire  on  that? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
offer  it  to  the  pending  majority  lead- 
ership amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 
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The  PRESIDING  6FPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johb- 
stor]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1637. 

On  page  14,  strike  out  lines  8  and  9. 

On  page  17,  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
the  following: 

1 2)  Television  broadcast  coverage  shall  be 
provided  only— 

(A)  when  there  Is  In  effect  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement  providing  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  time  between  specified  Senators  or 
their  designees;  or 

(B)  during  consideration  of  any  other 
matter  for  which  unanimous  censent  for 
such  television  broadcast  coverage  Is  ob- 
tained. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1637 

(Purpose:  To  restrict  television  coverage  of 

the  Senate  to  periods  when  coverage  Is 

agreed  to  by  unanimous  consent) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  Intend  to  discuss  this 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  aid  of  the  Chair  in  restor- 
ing order  so  we  may  hear  the  Senator? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues that  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss 
this  amendment  at  great  length.  I 
hope  that  we  could,  after  everyone  has 
had  his  chance  to  speak  at  whatever 
length  he  desires— and  I  do  not  know 
that  that  would  be  a  long  discussion- 
go  to  a  vote  on  this  and,  thereafter, 
whatever  happens  will  happen.  But  in 
terms  of  this  amendment,  I  would  not 
expect  a  very  long  debate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  certainly  will  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  hour  is  now  3:40 
p.m.  Does  the  Senator  have  In  mind  a 
vote  on  this  amendment  today?  Does 
he  expect  this  to  come  to  a  vote  before 
we  leave  here  today? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, yes,  a  vote  on  this  today  would 
be  very  appropriate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  this  the  same 
amendment  the  Senator  had  the  other 
day  and  withdrew  when  we  were  deal- 
ing with  the  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  a  very  similar 
amendment.  It  has  some  small 
changes.  The  thrust  is  the  same. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  is  it  basically 
the  same  amendment  that  the  Seruitor 
and  I  debated  at  length  before? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct.   : 
Mr.    STEVENS.    Will    the    Senator 
agree  to  some  kind  of  time  limitation 
on  this? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  managers  believe,  but  we  did  air 
this  before  and  the  Senate  will  recall 
that  at  the  last  minute,  when  the  Sen- 
ator wished  to  leave,  he  withdrew  the 
amendment  and  I  withdrew  a  motion 
to  Uble  the  amendment.  We  are  back 
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where  we  were  before  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,    and   after   the    Senator's 
brief  statement  I  would  like  to  get 
back  to  where  I  was  before. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  would  be 

happy  to  say 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Either  a  motion  to 
table  or  an  immediate  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  suggest  1 
hour  equally  divided,  with  the  thought 
that  maybe  we  could  do  it  faster  than 
that  perhaps. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  feel  I  have  to 
object  to  that.  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  on  this, 
at  least  90  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  then 
I  would  pose  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  there  be  no 
more  than  90  minutes  debate  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  time 
limit  is  OK.  I  have  some  technical 
amendments  to  make,  and  I  would  not 
want  the  action  on  the  unanimous 
consent  to  preclude  the  making  of 
those  technical  amendments. 

Will  the  Senator  vary  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  reserve  my 
right  to  make  amendments  to  my  own 
amendment? 

Mr.     MATHIAS.    Within    the    90- 
mlnute  period? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.   MATHLAS.   Then   I   would   so 
modify    the    unanimous-consent    re- 
quest.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  would  it  still  be  possible  to 
make  a  motion  to  table  the  Senator's 
amendment  as  well  as  vote  up  and 
down? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  ask  that 
the  Senator  let  us  have  an  up-and- 
down  vote— you  know,  que  sera.  sera. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
if  the  amendment  is  not  subject  to 
other  amendments,  and  we  are  going 
to  get  to  this  vote  within  that  time.  I 
certainly  would  agree.  But  I  believe  we 
were  at  the  point  the  other  day  where 
we  would  have  had  a  tabling  motion 
on  this  very  amendment  had  it  not 
been  for  time  constraints  facing  other 
Senators,  and  now  we  are  adding  IVk 
hours  to  the  debate  that  took  place 
then.  So  I  Just  want  to  make  sure  that 
consideration  of  this  amendment  is 
going  to  come  to  an  end  and  reserve 
the  right  to  Uble  if  there  is  not  a  vote 
at  the  time  the  Senator  has  specified. 
As  I  understand,  this  would  still  be 
subject  to  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  only  amend- 
ments are  technical.  I  need  to  simply 
chatu^e  some  page  numbers  to  conform 
to  the  bill.  That  is  aU. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Then.  Mr.  President. 
I  might  try  to  restate  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  All  debate  on  the 


pending  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  amendments 
thereto  shall  come  to  an  end  within  90 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  B4r.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  when  the  Senator 
says  "or  amendments  thereto."  would 
he  confine  those  to  modifications, 
technical  modifications,  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  said  would  be  his 
purpose? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes.  amendments  by 
the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  technical  modifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Technical  modifica- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection?  without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Did  I  understand  that  the  Democrat- 
ic leader's  request  is  honored  in  the 
unanimous  consent  proposal  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  correct.  The 
references  to  technical  amendments  or 
corrections  to  be  offered  by  the  author 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  So  following  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  following  the  vote 
on  the  underlying  leadership  package, 
other  sunendments  remain  in  order? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  jield,  I  now  have  sent 
to  the  desk  those  technical  modifica- 
tions. If  the  Senator  will  withhold  on 
his  request  for  unanimous  consent.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  so  modified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  does  have  a 
right  to  modify  his  amendment,  and 
the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  strike  out  on  line  1  "provided 
continuously". 

On  page  4,  between  lines  14  and  IS,  insert 
the  following: 

(2)  Televiaion  broadcast  coverage  shall  be 
provided  only— 

(A)  when  there  la  In  effect  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement  providing  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  time  between  specified  Senators  or 
their  designees;  or 

(B)  during  consideration  of  any  other 
mater  for  which  unanimous  consent  for 
such  television  broadcast  coverage  Is  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  subject  to  a  further 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  a  second-degree  amendment. 
Therefore,  It  is  not  subject  to  further 
amendment. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Now,  Mr.  President. 
I  make  the  simple  unanimous-consent 
request  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment shall  not  exceed  90  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Again,  parliamentary 
inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objecton? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  Mr.  President,  my  in- 
quiry is  the  same.  Are  we  talking 
solely  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection?  Hearing  no  objec- 
tion, so  ordered.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
guts  of  this  amendment  are  contained 
in  the  following  few  words  which  are 
as  follows: 

Television  broadcast  coverage  shall  l)e 
provided  only  (A)  when  there  is  In  effect  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  providing  for 
the  allocation  of  time  between  specified 
Senators  or  their  designees;  or  (B)  during 
consideration  of  any  other  matter  for  which 
unanimous  consent  for  such  television 
broadcast  coverage  Is  obtained. 

That  is  the  whole  amendment  in 
terms  of  its  substance. 

Mr.  LONG.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  read 
that  last  part?  Why  is  there  a  (B)  pro- 
vision when  there  is  consent?  What  is 
that?  I  did  not  get  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, it  is  provided  automatically 
anytime  you  have  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And.  second,  for 
any  other  matter  for  which  you  obtain 
unanimous  consent  for  television.  For 
example,  if  you  had  a  time  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  reconciliation  bill, 
then  automatically  you  would  get  tele- 
vision in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  You  might  also 
provide  television  coverage  for  debate 
on  a  treaty  or  a  bill  or  whatever,  for 
which  no  time  agreement  had  been  se- 
cured, by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  other  words, 
you  could  have  television  coverage  for 
any  matter  whatsoever  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  If  I  might 
ask  the  Senator  a  further  question, 
does  the  Senator  provide  that  when 
the  Senate  has  invoked  cloture,  which 


is  a  limitation,  that  the  Senate  would 
be  on  television?  It  would  seem  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  on  occa- 
sion there  might  be  difficulty  getting 
unanimous  consent.  One  could  obtain 
a  time  agreement  by  invoking  cloture. 
Is  that  contemplated  by  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  because  the  amend- 
ment provides  for  unanimous  consent 
for  allocation  of  time  between  speci- 
fied Senators.  And  that  is  an  alloca- 
tion of  time  between  Senators  but  it  is 
not  by  unanimous  consent.  It  is  by  60 
votes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  will  vote 
for  the  Senator's  amendment  but  if  it 
should  pass.  I  feel  that  we  should  also 
amend  the  measure  to  provide  that 
when  cloture  Is  invoked,  the  Senate 
would  be  on  television  because  that 
would  give  the  Senate  the  opportunity 
to  put  itself  on  television  by  invoking 
closture  if  it  wanted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  certainly 
think  that  would  be  appropriate.  That 
could    be    well    provided    under    the 
second  clause. 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
own  position  Is  and  has  been  that  tele- 
vision In  the  Senate,  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know  is  concerned,  is  a 
good  idea.  We  ought  to  have  full,  fair 
and  complete  coverage  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  but  consistent 
with  the  doing  of  the  public's  business. 
The  whole  question  involved  with 
this  Senator,  and  I  think  for  all  oppo- 
nents, has  at  all  times  been  the  ques- 
tion of  what  does  television  in  the 
Senate  do  to  the  Institution?  If  we  can 
work  out  television  In  the  Senate  con- 
sistent with  the  place  of  the  Senate 
under  our  system  of  Government,  no 
one  has  an  objection. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  ac- 
complishes that,  because  we  give  the 
public  the  full  right  to  know,  but  we 
do  not  bog  down  the  business  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  1980's.  television  is  politics.  It 
Is  that  which  shapes  and  molds  public 
opinion,  public  issues.  It  is  that  which 
elects  and  reelects  Senators 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  In 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  It  Is  naive  for  anyone  to  think 
that  you  could  have  gavel-to-gavel  cov- 
erage, with  an  audience  automatically 
guaranteed  of  millions— and  I  am 
speaking  of  the  C-SPAN  audience— 
without  affecting  the  conduct  of  Sena- 
tors. 

Second,  Mr.  President.  I  think  that 
to  expose  the  ways  of  the  Senate  to 
the  public  eye,  particularly  unlimited 
debate.  Is  going  to  result  in  a  demand 
across  this  land  and  In  the  media  for  a 
change  In  the  Senate  rules. 


You  have  to  look  no  further  than 
the  .Washington  Post,  which  has  al- 
ready editorially  come  out,  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  with  a  statement  that  we  ought 
to  do  away  with  nongermane  amend- 
ments, in  order  to  accommodate  televi- 
sion in  the  Senate. 

USA  Today  already,  on  February  19, 
has  come  out  with  •"  ^Itorlal  that 
says:  "If  Senators  are  truly  worried 
that  cameras  will  lengthen  debate, 
they  ought  to  strengthen  their  rules 
and  limit  speeches  to  5  minutes,  as  the 
House  has  done.  As  a  bonus,  they 
might  even  get  more  work  done," 

Mr.  President,  if  the  media  Is  al- 
ready saying  that  we  ought  to  change 
the  rules  on  unlimited  debate  and  on 
nongermane  amendments  to  accommo- 
date television  in  the  Senate,  can  you 
imagine  what  it  will  be  saying  when 
the  intrusive  eye  of  the  camera 
records  unlimited  debate  In  all  Its 
glory? 

Unlimited  debate,  whether  it  is  the 
classic  filibuster  or  whether  It  Is 
simply  an  extended  debate,  is  not  a 
pretty  thing  to  watch  on  television.  It 
is  the  antithesis  of  that  which  appeals 
on  television,  and  the  public  will  never 
understand  why  it  is  important  to  this 
Institution  and  to  this  Nation  for  the 
Senate  to  play  the  role  of  "the  saucer 
where  the  political  passions  of  the 
Nation  are  cooled." 

It  is  vital,  I  think,  and  I  believe  most 
Senators  do— certainly,  those  who 
have  been  here  for  some  time  believe 
it  is  vital— that  we  keep  that  role  of 
the  Senate  as  the  place  of  unlimited 
debate  and  nongermane  amendments. 
It  does  not  work  efficiently;  it  is  a 
messy,  untidy,  spectacle  to  watch,  but 
I  think  it  Is  vital  to  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  If  we  want  to  avoid  what 
seems  to  me  Is  an  irrevocable  step 
toward  ensuring  that  those  rules  on 
limited  debate  and  nongermane 
amendments  are  going  to  be  changed; 
if  we  are  to  avoid  that  step,  we  should 
at  least  adopt  this  amendment,  which 
says  have  television  when  you  have  a 
time  agreement.  That  is  the  way  the 
House  Is.  Most  would  agree— not  ev- 
eryone, but  most  would  agree- that  In 
the  House  It  has  worked  well,  because 
you  do  have  time  agreements.  That  Is 
what  my  amendment  does  here.  Also, 
we  have  the  additional  fact  that  you 
would  have  the  freedom,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  to  bring  television  into 
any  debate  whatsoever. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  trial  period— and  I 
strongly  support  a  trial  period— let  us 
make  a  trial  period  where  you  have 
time  agreements.  If  that  works  out, 
and  if  it  works  out  beyond  the  expec- 
tations of  Senators,  then  maybe  we 
can  go  to  full  gavel-to-gavel  coverage. 
If  you  go  to  gavel-to-gavel  coverage 
first,  you  will  never  get  that  genie 
back  in  the  bottle;  you  will  never  be 
able  further  to  restrict  the  scope  of 
television  In  the  Senate. 


The  amendment  Is  a  simple  one. 
hope  Senators  will  adopt  it. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  to 
me  for  6  minutes.  If  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  going  to  be  a  proponent  or 
an  opponent  of  the  substitute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  LoulsisJia. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Then,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  the  floor,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  can  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  to  me.  it  is  really 
tragic  that  we  do  not  have  better  at- 
tendance of  the  committee  here,  so 
that  we  might  get  these  facts  In  our 
minds  In  proper  proportion  and  give 
them  consideration.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  material  changes 
that  we  could  possibly  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  Just  trying 
to  prolong  this  matter.  I  am  not  ob- 
jecting a  great  deal  to  some  modifica- 
tions here  about  the  Imposition  of  clo- 
ture or  changing  the  vote  require- 
ments. I  am  just  passing  by  that.  But  I 
believe  this  with  all  my  heart:  If  we 
now  open  the  Chamber  to  the  kind  of 
attention  and  attendance  and  lack  of 
attendance  and  lack  of  order  and.  in 
fact,  positive  disorder— not  anything 
willful  about  it,  but  It  Is  neglect— that 
we  have  let  develop  here,  where  a 
person  cannot  hear  with  any  abUlty  to 
understand  the  average  speaker  here, 
when  there  is  a  lack  of  continuity  of 
consideration  of  even  the  most  major 
points  that  are  involved— I  think  that 
if  we  are  going  to  expose  any  part  of 
these  proceedings,  we  certainly  ought 
to  expose  aU  of  It.  We  should  let  It  all 
be  seen  and  let  It  all  be  heard  or  not 
go  into  it. 

It  is  a  false  conception  of  a  duty  to 
the  public  to  screen  out  and  leave  out 
things  that  very  substantially  detract 
here  from  the  effectiveness  of  our  de- 
bates and  other  considerations  that  we 
have  before  us. 

I  think  that  the  first  order  of  obliga- 
tion to  the  people,  if  you  are  going  to 
put  It  on  the  ground  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  hear  and  to  see,  is  to  let  them 
see  It  all— just  what  way  we  are  carry- 
ing on  here. 

I  am  astounded  and  amazed  that  we 
cannot  get  a  chance  to  work  out  some- 
thing along  this  line,  after  careful  and 
long  consideration. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  too.  my  com- 
plaint about  this  whole  matter  is  not 
to  television  itself.  It  is  the  very  oppo- 
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site.  I  think  television  does  a  great 
service,  renders  a  great  service. 

As  I  pointed  out  here  the  other  day. 
I  was  carrying  a  considerable  load 
during  the  war  in  Vietnam  with  the 
legislation  here  and  appropriations  for 
the  war  and  related  matters  to  the 
military.  I  know  something  about  the 
problems  that  go  with  it.  It  got  worse 
and  worse  and  worse.  We  were  unable 
to  come  to  grips  with  it  in  a  proper, 
successful  way.  I  think  the  television 
cameras,  the  ones  that  went  with 
them,  that  went  into  those  battle- 
fields, brought  back  those  films  and 
put  them  on  the  air  were  the  ones 
that  really  stopped  the  war.  I  feel  that 
I  am  in  a  position  to  be  a  competent 
witness  on  that  and  know  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

So  I  have  no'  grievance  at  all.  not 
any,  with  their  right  to  come  in  to  a 
degree,  with  a  right  to  be  shown  here, 
but  if  we  are  going  to  get  into  it  we 
should  do  the  whole  thing  or  nothing. 
I  think  for  some  reason  we  have 
been  possessed  here  of  an  idea  that  be- 
cause the  House  of  Representatives— 
and  I  have  great  respect  for  them— are 
having  the  showing  and  in  a  special 
way  we  are  shorting  our  own  member- 
ship if  we  do  not  have  it.  I  think  there 
could  not  be  a'  worse  mistake  than 
that. 

The  House  does  great  work  and  that 
is  well  known.  They  have  large  num- 
bers, and  that  is  set  by  the  law.  They 
had  to  trim  their  plan  up  to  suit  the 
large  membership,  and  that  goes  with 
it  an  absolute  control  almost  from  day 
to  day,  and  that  is  another  matter  en- 
tirely. 

But  here  we  are.  the  body  that  has 
to  carry  on  and  does  on  debate  with 
the  burden  that  we  have  to  hold  out 
against  passage  of  a  bill  or  an  amend- 
ment because  of  what  we  think  is  fun- 
damentally wrong.  Then  you  have  to 
have  rules  that  will  follow  that  line. 

I  want  to  mention  one  other  thing, 
and  I  shall  not  take  a  great  deal  of 
time.  I  am  aware  of  the  changes  that 
have  come  about  and  the  change  that 
is  coming.  I  think  we  should  be  satis- 
fied in  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  here  and  served  with 
eight  Presidents,  and  four  of  those 
men  have  been  former  Members  of 
this  body.  Four  out  of  the  last  eight 
Presidents  have  been  former  Members 
of  this  body. 

In  the  last  Presidential  election,  the 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  Party's 
nomination  were  not  all  Members  of 
this  body,  but  five  of  them  were  in  the 
primary.  They  were  good  men,  every 
one  of  them,  capable.  Five  men  who 
were  in  the  primary,  in  one  primary, 
tine  time— and  I  mean  the  Democratic 
primary  for  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  were  Members  of  the 
Se^te.  I  could  name  them,  I  have 
them  clearly  in  mind. 

We  have  nothing  to  complain  about 
there.  My  concern  is  here  and  now 


that  if  we  open  this  matter  up.  espe- 
cially as  liberal  as  it  is  In  its  present 
form,  you  could  well  take  this  body. 
Mr.  President,  and  make  it  a  forum  for 
particular  Presidential  candidates  and 
particular  groups.  With  this  continued 
panning  of  television  and  with  plenty 
of  money,  one  party,  or  a  new  party, 
or  any  group  that  set  out  with  all  the 
technology  that  is  available  today 
could  well  train  the  candidates  here, 
run  them  in  here  and  let  them  stand 
before  the  cameras  day  after  day. 
week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year.  They  could  devel- 
op candidates  that  could  dominate. 
Why  the  party  or  group  could  largely 
dominate  the  situation  once  in  control 
for  years  to  come,  perhaps.  Something 
like  that  would  be  a  strong  abuse  of 
television  in  connection  with  this 
body.  It  would  also  be  an  abuse  of  the 
Senate  as  an  institution. 

I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal.  I 
had  to  prepare  a  short  speech  about 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  has  served  as  the  foundation  of 
our  Government  for  almost  200  years. 
For  almost  200  years  the  Constitution 
has  been  the  guardian  and  the  protec- 
tor of  those  sacred  rights  and  privi- 
leges and  all  that  go  with  our  system 
of  government.  So  it  got  lodged  in  my 
mind  what  are  we  goingT,o  do  about 
the  next  100  years  or  the  next  200 
years? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but 
that  we  open  the  door  here  on  a  possi- 
bility, a  possibility  of  one  group  or 
some  groups  getting  in  control  by  con- 
stantly putting  before  the  public 
month  after  month  and  year  after 
year  through  this  television  with  the 
Senate  background,  with  all  the  things 
that  are  not  desirable  skimmed  out. 
With  the  Senate  background,  this 
would  be  a  Presidential  maker,  and  I 
hope  they  will  all  be  good  ones. 

But  it  is  a  plan,  it  is  a  scheme,  it  is  a 
pattern  that  no  one  should  really  want 
to  mature  and  get  put  in  motion. 

So  I  just  feel  that  we  are  making 
what  can  be  a  very  grave  mistake. 
Leaving  that  part  out,  we  have  not 
cured  and  have  not  gotten  to  the  point 
of  making  a  strong  amendment  to  the 
Senate  rules  that  would  take  care  of 
these  situations  where  we  do  need 
some  changes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  the  time  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  great  care  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendment.  I  fully 
understand  the  concern  that  he  has 
expressed.  I  think  it  is  a  thoughtful 
concern  and  I  wish  to  reason  with  him 
on  exactly  what  his  objectives  may  be 


and  how  they  can  most  easily  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  purpose  of  his  amendment,  as  I 
see  it,  is  to  retain  the  unique  character 
of  the  Senate  by  which  Members  of 
the  Senate,  either  alone  or  collective- 
ly, can  slow  down  a  legislative  railroad 
so  that  the  elements  of  a  given  propo- 
sition or  the  complexities  of  an  issue 
can  be  carefully  examined. 

That  is  not  an  unreasonable  posi- 
tion. In  fact,  that  is  the  position  that  I 
think  would  be  shared  by  every 
Member  not  only  of  the  Senate  today 
but  every  Member  who  has  served 
here  in  the  Senate. 

But  I  am  just  wondering  if  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  would  not  do  more  to 
defeat  that  proposition  than  anything 
else  because  by  providing  that  televi- 
sion cameras  can  only  be  on  during  a 
period  of  controlled  time  of  unlimited 
debate  he  is  providing  an  incentive  for 
more  and  more  limitations  on  the  his- 
toric freedoms  which  have  made  the 
Senate  a  unique  institution  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  the  parliaments  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Just  to  respond  to 
the  Senator's  inquiry,  on  that  ques- 
tion, I  would  say  there  might  be  an  in- 
centive for  more  time  agreements.  In 
fact,  I  hope  that  we  would  get  more 
time  agreements,  because  when  all 
Senators  can  a^ree  we  ought  to  do  our 
business  with  more  dispatch,  as  indeed 
we  are  on  this  very  amendment  we  are 
now  considering. 

But  the  important  thing  is  to  pre- 
serve the  right  of  each  individual  Sen- 
ator against  the  rest  of  the  body,  the 
rest  of  the  99  or  against  the  rest  of  the 
90  or  80  or  whatever  the  numbers  are. 
And  clearly  my  amendment  does  that 
by  providing  for  automatic  television 
coverage  whenever  a  unanimous-con- 
sent time  agreement  has  been  reached 
or  unanimous  consent  on  television 
itself.  Therefore,  it  preserves  that 
right  of  sm  individual  Senator  to 
debate  at  length.  And  that,  is  the  key. 

If  there  is  peer  pressure  on  an  indi- 
vidual Senator  to  agree  to  have  his 
speeches  of  less  length,  so  be  it.  I 
would,  frankly,  be  happy  with  that 
resulU 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Well,  I  can  only 
assure  the  Senator  that  If,  as  a  result 
of  the  test  period,  his  concern  should 
appear  to  be  justified,  it  would  receive 
very  full  consideration.  I  know  he  has 
addressed  himself  to  the  concept  that 
he  would  like  to  see  his  amendment  in 
effect  during  the  test  period.  But  that 
is  a  matter  on  which  honest  men  and 
women  can  disagree.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor would  let  us  have  a  test  period 
under  the  more  traditional  procedures 
of  the  Senate. 


I  think  he  underestimates  the  capac- 
ity of  Senators  to  make  interesting.  In- 
formative, educational  speeches,  full 
of  information  and  facts,  full  of  origi- 
nal opinions  and  views. 

My  service  here,  like  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  has  ex- 
tended over  such  a  long  enough  period 
of  time  that  we  can  remember  great 
orators  in  the  Senate.  Everett  Dirksen 
was  not  a  man  on  whom  you  turned 
the  dial  off.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi will  bear  me  out  on  this.  When 
Everett  Dirksen  came  down  to  speak 
in  his  colorful  and  Inimitable  manner, 
the  galleries  did  not  empty  out,  the 
Cloakrooms  did  not  fill  up.  In  fact,  it 
was  just  the  opposite;  am  I  right? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Correct. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  They  came  out  of 
the  Cloakrooms  to  hear  Everett  Dirk- 
sen speak.  They  wanted  to  hear  him. 
It  might  be  on  some  simple  subject 
like  making  the  marigold  the  national 
flower.  But  they  wanted  to  hear  him. 
They  did  not  turn  him  off. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  perhaps  making  an  error  when  he 
says  that  you  cannot  make  interesting, 
extended  debate.  I  think  there  can  be 
an  Interesting,  extended  debate.  And 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  little  longer  than 
the  15-minute  segment  or  maybe  the 
2-minute  segment  on  the  evening  news 
or  the  30-second  segment,  the  sound 
bit  on  the  evening  news  that  people 
have  been  used  to,  does  not  mean  that 
they  could  not  appreciate  and  under- 
stand and.  even  in  time,  come  to  enjoy 
a  longer  debate. 

But  it  will  do  this:  It  will  put  a  pre- 
mium on  a  Senator's  knowledge.  It  will 
put  a  premium  on  a  Senator's  ability 
to  express  himself.  It  will  put  a  premi- 
um on  his  ability  to  dissect  and  expose 
a  complex  issue. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  those  are 
bad   things   to   happen   in   the   U.S. 
Senate. 
Did  the  Senator  have  a  question? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.   Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  said  I  underestimated 
the  ability  of  Senators  to  make  inter- 
esting speeches.  To  the  contrary,  it  Is 
because  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Msu-yland  may  underestimate  the 
degree  to  which  Senator  think  they 
have  interesting  speeches  to  make, 
and  think  they  would  be  stars  on  TV 
that  I  offer  this  amendment.  Without 
this  amendment.  I  fear  Senators 
would  be  propelled  to  this  Senate, 
either  because  they  are  running  for 
President  or  because  they  think  they 
may  look  good  back  home^  or  indeed  in 
self-defense  because  the  folks  back 
home  wonder  where  he  or  she  is. 

The  public  thinks  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  is  where  It  all  happens.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
knows,  and  I  am  sure  would  agree  with 
me,  it  is  a  very  Important  and  essen- 
tial—indeed, a  central  part  of  a  Sena- 
tor's life  to  have  action  on  the  Senate 


floor,  probably  more  Important  Is 
what  goes  on  in  Senate  committees. 
But  the  American  public  would  never 
understand  that,  just  as  they  would 
not  understand  what  would  appear  to 
be  an  anchronism,  that  is  the  unlimit- 
ed debate  which  we  have.  And  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  the  public  to 
understand  that  that  I  think  there 
would  be  such  a  pressure  on  the  exist- 
ing rules. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  respond  very 
briefly  to  the  Senator  on  that  point. 
We  are  already  providing  for  electron- 
ic coverage  of  the  House  debates  and 
that  has  become  an  important  part  of 
the  American  scene.  As  I  reported  in 
the  Senate  the  last  time  we  were  dis- 
cussing this,  I  find  people  who  greet 
me  on  the  street  or  In  public  places 
and  they  say,  "We  follow  you  on  C- 
SPAN."  It  Is  just  one  anecdotal  bit  of 
evidence  that  the  public  does  look  at, 
respond  to,  and  appreciate  and  follow 
the  coverage  of  the  committee  meet- 
ings. And,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana says,  that  is  such  an  extremely  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  Senate  insti- 
tutional procedure. 

But  by  blacking  out  what  happens 
here  on  the  floor,  we  do  not  provide 
for  the  public  the  kind  of  balanced 
coverage  of  the  Senate  procedures  so 
that  they  can  follow  the  debate  on  an 
issue  from  its  Initial  discussion  In  a 
committee,  through  Its  final  debate 
and  final  vote  on  the  Senate  floor. 
And  it  Is  that  full  flow  of  legislation, 
that  full  flow  of  Ideas  and  concepts, 
that  I  think  is  important  for  the 
American  people  to  understand.  And  If 
they  do  not  have  an  opportunity, 
except  for  the  rather  limited  number 
who  can  visit  us  In  person,  then  we  are 
really  depriving  them  of  an  important 
part  of  the  coverage  of  the  current 
American  political  scene  and  we  are 
depriving  them  of  the  use  of  technol- 
ogies that  are  available  said  used  In 
every  other  field  of  American  life. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  going  to  yield 
the  floor  In  just  a  moment.  I  do  not 
mean  to  delay,  but  I  would  leave  the 
Senator  with  this  thought.  There  Is 
almost  no  field  of  American  life  that 
the  greater  public,  the  extended 
public,  cannot  participate  In  by  means 
of  the  electronic  media.  Sports,  unbe- 
lievable coverage.  And  I  think  part  of 
the  great  popularity  of  sports  in  this 
country  today  is  because  of  this  par- 
ticipation which  is  available  through 
television.  Cultural  events,  symphony 
concerts,  dramatic  events,  all  broadly 
covered;  pi'.blic  spectacles  of  every 
kind,  from  the  Inauguration  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  President's  reception  of  a  foreign 
visitor,  all  of  these  aspects  of  public 
life— discussions  between  Informed 
people,  the  Sunday  TV  shows  which 
have  gotten  to  be  part  of  the  national 
dialog— all  of  these  things  are  covered. 


The  debates  in  the  Houm  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  available  through  elec- 
tronic means.  The  only  black  hole  In 
this  whole  range  of  electronic  partici- 
pation is  the  debates  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can 
defeat  this  amendment.  In  urging  its 
defeat,  I  would  also  tell  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  If  his  feart  turn 
out  to  be  justified,  we  can  certainly 
look  at  them  again. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  recall 
to  my  colleagues  what  happened  here 
on  the  floor  in  the  closing  days  of  De- 
cember of  last  year.  I  had  the  honor. 
at  the  behest  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  to  be  the  floor 
manager  on  this  side  of  the  aisle^f 
the  continuing  resolution.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  had  to  be  absent. 
Of  course,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  was  the  floor 
manager  on  the  other  side. 

Our  job  was  to  get  a  continuing  ap- 
propriations bill  out  of  this  body.  I 
think  the  first  date  was  set  in  October, 
and  the  date  kept  slipping  as  to  when 
we  might  finish  our  business  in  order 
to  adjourn  the  Senate.  It  kept  slipping 
week  by  week.  But  we  knew  we  had  to 
complete  that  business  before  we 
could  leave.  So  It  was  that  we  finally 
finished  In  the  late  days  of  December. 

Mr.  President,  that  bill  attracted 
tens  of  amendments— I  believe  I  would 
be  fair  In  saying  over  100  amendments. 
Some  were  huge  amendments  requir- 
ing discussion  and  debate.  Some  were 
from  the  national  scene— small  amend- 
ments. They  might  relate  to  Individual 
projects,  some  In  my  State,  and  all 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  way  we  were 
able  to  get  that  bill  finally  finished 
was  by  staying  here  late  at  night, 
night  after  night.  As  I  recall,  we 
stayed  here  every  night  1  week,  and 
until  2  a.m.  I  night.  It  got  to  be  a  real 
physical  experience  to  push,  push, 
push  to  get  that  bill  through— to  a 
large  extent  to  get  It  through  by  sheer 
physical  fatigue. 

Mr.  President,  I  saw  amendment 
after  amendment  on  that  bill  which 
was  accepted  virtually  without  debate, 
which  If  we  had  television  In  the 
Senate  there  Is  no  way  such  amend- 
ments would  be  accepted  without 
debate.  The  individual  Senator  would 
have  to  make  a  show  for  the  folks 
back  home  that  he  was  getting  a  grant 

for  a  fish  hatchery,  or  that  he  was  get- 
ting money  for  a  road  or  for  whatever 

It  was. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  unanlmouB 

consent  to  yield  myself  2  additional 

minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  He  would  have  to 
hold  forth  long  enough  on  each 
amendment  to  make  a  good  sound  bite 
for  the  folks  back  home. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  letting  our- 
selves in  for  great  misery  in  this  body. 
In  my  view,  not  so  much  in  the  days  of 
February  when  there  is  no  pressing 
business,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the 
session  when  the  cheese  is  not  binding. 
But  as  the  clock  begins  to  roll  on  the 
legislative  year,  and  you  get  Into  those 
key  critical  weeks  toward  the  end  of 
the  session  that  is  when  tension  is 
high,  and  when  time  is  valuable,  and 
time  is  scarce  that  is  when  television 
in  the  Senate  is  going  to  expand  the 
work  of  the  Senate  beyond  the  ability 
of  Senators  to  tend  to  it. 

When  that  happens.  Mr.  President, 
believe   me.   the  pressure   to  change 
these  rules  of  unlimited  debate— and 
on  nongermane  amendments— in.  my 
view  is  going  to  be  irresistable. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 

the  Senator  from  Tennessee^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Alaska  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  compliment- 
ing the  work  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. Senator  Johnston,  during  this 
entire  debate.  Indeed,  one  of  the  mo«t 
significant  changes  embodied  In  the 
substitute  which  Is  now  before  us 
came  about  as  a  result  of  a  suggestion 
from  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
when  he  pointed  out  quite  vigorously 
that  the  test  period  embodied  in  the 
original  version  of  Senate  Resolution 
28  did  not  test  all  of  the  things  that 
we  wanted  to  test  or  should  test 
during  a  test  period  simply  because 
the  signal  was  not  made  available  to 
the  public.  Therefore,  the  effect  of 
televised  proceedings  on  the  activities 
here  on  the  floor  could  not  be  accu- 
rately judged  during  merely  a  closed- 
circuit  test  period. 

This  change  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. Mr.  President,  except  for  the 
contributions  to  the  debate  from  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

One  consequence  of  the  change 
which  had  been  made  at  his  Instiga- 
tion Is  that  we  really  will  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  test  whether  or  not  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct  in 
his  belief  that  the  effect  of  television 
on  the  Senate  will  be  harmful  to  the 
Senate. 

We  will  have  a  chance  to  decide.  We 
will  have  a  chance  to  see  for  ourselves 
whether  or  not  he  Is  right.  We  do  have 
a  basic  question  facing  us  today;  that 
is,  whether  or  not  to  put  the  Senate 
on  television. 


I  am  opposed  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment because  it  would  so  change  the 
Senate  as  to  change  the  question 
before  us.  We  want  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  put  the  Senate  on  television, 
not  some  modified  version  of  the 
Senate.  We  do  not  need  to  change  the 
Senate  so  dramatically  as  to  enforce 
equal  sharing  of  time  whenever  the 
television  is  on,  or  alternatively  to 
have  unanimous  consent  in  order  to 
get  television  coverage  of  the  Senate. 

We  need  to  face  the  basic  question: 
Should  the  Senate  as  it  exists  be  put 
on  television?  Some  changes  suggested 
have  been  made  and  are  embodied  in 
the  substitute  now  pending.  But  more 
sweeping  changes  will  have  to  be  made 
another  time  simply  because  there  is 
not  enough  agreement  among  Sena- 
tors to  make  those  more  sweeping 
changes. 

So  I  would  argue  against  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague,  and  in  favor  of 
the  philosophical  position  so  eloquent- 
ly articulated  a  few  moments  ago  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  Senator 
Stkwwis,  when  he  said  if  we  are  going 
to  put  it  on.  let  them  see  it  all.  Let 
them  see  It  all.  The  resolution  as  it 
stands  would  do  that.  Of  course,  many 
of  us  agree  that  is  the  way  it  should  be 
done. 

But  again.  In  closing  these  brief  re- 
marks In  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment.  I  would  again  say  that  I 
believe  the  long  debate  we  have  had 
on  this  resolution  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  measure  now  pending 
before  us.  I  hope  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port the  pending  substitute,  and  I 
again  compliment  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  for  contributing  so  greatly 
to  the  improvement  of  that  resolution. 
But  I  hope  we  will  vote  down  the 
pending  amendment. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.   Mr.   President.   I 

yield  myself  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

lAx.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Termessee  for 
his  kind  remarks  and  also  for  his  help 
in  effectuating  the  live  test.  While  I 
disagree  with  television  In  the  Senate 
as  put  together  in  the  so-called  com- 
promise resolution,  nevertheless  I 
think  that  resolution  is  greatly  im- 
proved by  having  the  live  test. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  unanimous 
consent  for  a  90-minute  time  limit.  As 
I  stated  in  advance  of  making  that 
agreement,  this  matter  was  debated 
last  week.  And  I  have,  I  believe,  made 
the  case  which  I  hope  Senators  wiU 
find  compelling.  But  in  any  event.  It  is 
a  very  easy  to  understand  argument. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time  if  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is.  But  because  we  have  the  90-minute 
time  limit.  I  would  like  to  wait  about  5 
minutes  before  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  so  that  if  there  Is  any 


Senator  at  his  office  who  would  desire 
to  speak  on  the  matter,  and  would  like 
time  to  get  here,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  speak- 
ing about  any  Senator  who  wants  to 
speak  on  his  amendment  rather  than 
the  bill  Itself.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  To  reiterate,  this  amendment 
would  make  television  available  in  the 
Senate  only  (a)  when  there  is  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  providing  for 
a  time  agreement  or;  (b)  for  consider- 
ation of  any  other  matter  for  which 
unanimous  consent  for  the  television 
is  obtained. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  would 
do.  It  would  limit  it  to  either  time 
agreements  or  unanimous  consent  as 
to  television. 

Mr.  President,  within  about  5  min- 
utes, I  will  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time  if  none  of  my  colleagues  wish 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  rhy  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  time  is  going  to  expire  anyway, 
and  the  Senator  said  he  will  yield  back 
his  time  at  the  end  of  5  minutes,  let 
me  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  very 
close  to  making  a  decision  on  televi- 
sion. I  remember  the  many  times  that 
I  stood  here  on  the  floor  as  the  assist- 
ant leader  while  Howard  Baker  was 
the  leader,  and  the  meetings  we  had, 
myriad  meetings,  during  which  we 
tried  to  find  a  way  to  accelerate  the 
decision  on  television  and  get  it  to  the 
point  where  we  are  almost  today.  I  do 
hope  we  will  vote  today.  I  think  it  is  a 
tribute  to  the  two  leaders  that  we 
have  here  now  that  we  may  be  able  to 
do  so. 

But  I  also  think  the  Senate  ought  to 
recall  the  long,  hard  hours  that  Sena- 
tor Baker  put  in  as  our  leader  trying 
to  encourage  the  Senate  to  make  this 
decision.  I  know  that  he,  along  with  a 
great  many  other  former  Senators, 
will  be  very  pleased  should  we  decide 
to  finally  make  the  Senate's  proceed- 
ings available  for  television  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  charged  equaUy 

to  both  sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  If 
no  other  Senator  desires  to  be  heard 
on  this  matter.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quor\un. 

The  .PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes].  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  EIagleton]  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller] 
is  absent  attending  a  fimeral  of  a 
friend  in  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  30, 
nays  61.  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  31  Leg.] 


YEAS-30 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

McConnell 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Boschwitz 

Hecht 

Pell 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

Helms 

Quayle 

Duiforth 

Holllngs 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Durenberger 

Levin 

SUfford 

East 

Long 

Stennls 

Olenn 

Mattingly 
NAYS-61 

Wallop 

Abdnor 

Chiles 

Domenlcl 

Andrews 

Cochran 

Evans 

Amiitrong 

Cohen 

Pord 

Baucui 

Cranston 

Oam 

Biden 

D'Amato 

Oore 

Bingaman 

DeConclnl 

Oorton 

Byrd 

Denton 

Oramm 

Chafee 

Dole 

Graasley 

HarUn 

Mathias 

Rudman 

Hart 

Matsunaga 

Simon 

Hatch 

McClure 

Specter 

Hawkins 

Melcher 

Stevens 

Helm 

Metaenbaum 

Symms 

Humphrey 

Mitchell 

Thurmond 

Inouye 

Moynlhan 

Trlble 

Kaaaebaum 

Murkowaki 

Warner 

Kasten 

NIckles 

Welcker 

Kennedy 

Pretsler 

Wilson 

Lautenberg 

Pryor 

ZortaMky 

Leahy 

RIegle 

Lugar 

Roth 

NOT  VOTINO-9 

Bumpers 

Exon 

Packwood 

Dixon 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

Eagleton 

I«xalt 

Sarbanes 

So  the 

amendment 

(No.   1637).  as 

modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  la  recog- 
nized. 

AlfXlfDMKIfT  NO.  169a 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  to  include  the  order  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  voting  from  the  as- 
signed desk  of  a  Senator) 
Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Washington     [Mr. 

Evans]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

1S»6. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  is.  Rule  XII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"5.  (a)  Each  Senator,  during  the  yeas  and 
nays,  shall  vote  from  the  assigned  desk  of 
the  Senator. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to 
enforce  the  rule  contained  in  subparagraph 
(a)  on  the  initiative  of  the  Chair  and  with- 
out any  point  of  order  being  made  by  a  Sen- 
ator. No  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  con- 
tained in  subparagraph  (a)  shall  be  in 
order.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  convers- 
ing win  please  move  to  the  cloakroom. 
Senators  will  please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  this 
would  really  codify  what  is  already  a 
standing  order,  which  I  believe  Is  im- 
portant to  reiterate  as  we  go  Into  tele- 
vision coverage  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  would  have  the  entire 


Senate  Chamber  within  television  view 
at  the  time  of  rollcall  votes,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  have 
Members  vote  from  their  seats,  as  Is 
now  the  standing  order  during  that 
time. 

I  believe  this  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides,  and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President,  thll 
side  has  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment.     

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland, 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment.     

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  have  any  objection  to  this 
amendment,  but  I  fun  sure  I  know 
what  it  is.  As  I  understand  It.  It  is 
something  about  voting  from  your 
seat.  Could  we  have  the  amendment 
read? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  Lb  a  restatement 
of  the  Jennings  Randolph  rule  that 
you  have  to  vote  from  your  chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  that  all  that 
is  in  It? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  Is  all. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  that  part  of  tel- 
evision in  the  Senate,  or  did  we  move 
off  television  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  No:  this  la  all  part  of 
it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  as  part  of  tel- 
evision In  the  Senate,  we  are  changing 
the  Senate  rules  to  require  that  you 
vote  from  your  seat? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  are  not  changing 
the  Senate  rules.  It  is  a  restatement  of 
a  provision  which  the  Senator  will 
recall  was  adopted  at  the  urging  of  the 
former  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Jennings  Randolph. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  wise  or  neces- 
sary to  restate  that  matter? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  will  defer  to  the 
author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
agree,  I  think,  that  it  is  not  only  im- 
portant to  restate  it  but  also  to  en- 
force it.  It  Is  observed  In  the  breach 
currently,  and  I  think  this  amendment 
would  ensure  that  It  la  indeed  en- 
forced. 

If  the  entire  Chamber  la  to  be  shown 
during  television,  I  think  it  is  the  only 
way  we  can  accurately  determine  how 
people  vote,  and  those  who  are  watch- 
ing can  observe. 
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Mr.     JOHNSTON.     Is    there     any 

change  from  the  present  rule? 

Mr.  EVANS.  This  would  merely  state 
that  they  would  vote  from  the  as- 
signed desk,  and  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Chair  to  enforce  the  rule  con- 
tained in  this  subparagraph,  on  the 
Initiative  of  the  Chair,  without  any 
point  of  order  being  made  by  a  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  that,  word  for 
word,  the  way  the  present  rule  reads? 
Mr.  EVANS.  The  Senator  is  testing 
my  memory  from  a  long  way  back.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  rule  of  Jennings 
Randolph  carried  with  it  the  explicit 
sUtement.  although  it  is  certainly  im- 
plicit, as  to  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to 
enforce  the  rules  as  they  stand.  This 
makes  it  explicit,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  has  any  different  connotation  other 
than  the  exhortation  that  the  rule 
should  be  enforced. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  think  for  just  a 
moment  what  this  amendment  would 
do  and  what  its  real  effect  would  be. 

I  share  with  Jennings  Randolph  his 
view  that  many  times  it  was  a  mess  to 
have  all  the  Senators  milling  around 
in  the  well.  Indeed,  under  the  present 
riile.  the  Chair  could,  and  frequently 
does,  clear  the  well.  The  difference 
from  this  amendment,  as  I  understand 
it.  is  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Chair,  any  time  the  question  is  raised, 
to  clear  the  well.  In  effect,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  rule  which  I  believe 
could  not  be  breached. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  Senators  learn 
a  lot  by  being  able  to  talk  to  one  an- 
other during  a  15-minute  vote.  I  must 
confess  that  there  are  many  times  I 
come  to  this  floor  not  knowing  every 
jot  and  tittle  about  an  amendment.  In 
fact,  sometimes  I  do  not  have  the  fog- 
giest notion  of  what  the  amendment 
is.  I  want  to  talk  to  other  Senators;  it 
is  a  very  valuable  part  of  what  we  all 
do  as  Senators. 

Otherwise.  I  guess  we  should  have  to 
come  here  and  sit  down  and  we  would 
•  not  be  able  to  talk  to  anyone  except 
the  Senator  next  to  us.  It  might 
rather  dramtically  change  the  way  we 
do  business. 

I  believe  that  under  the  resolution, 
during  votes,  the  camera  is  to  be  on 
the  Presiding  Officer.  I  ask  if  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No;  it  is  not  correct. 
That  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  During  roUcaU 
votes,  the  entire  Senate  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  camera. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
.   Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  that  takes 
people  out  of  the  well.  It  just  says  that 
when  the  Senator  wishes  to  vote,  that 
Senator  will  vote  from  his  or  her  as- 
signed desk.  That  is  the  Randolph 
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rule.  There  Is  no  change  from  that. 
That  is  the  rule  under  the  standing 
order  now.  But  the  amendment  says 
that  the  Chair  would  enforce  that  rule 
and  make  it  part  of  the  standing  rules 
instead  of  the  standing  rule. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  standing  rule  now.  I  confess 
that  I  cannot  quote  it.  But  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  not  rush  pell-mell  into 
these  rules  changes  to  accommodate 
television  in  the  Senate.  We  could  very 
easily  keep  the  caunera  on  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  or  make  some  other 
chauige. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  amend- 
ment is  either  unnecessary  or  is  mis- 
chievous, and  I  hope  we  will  not  do 
this  and  take  away  what  might  be  the 
right  of  the  Senators  to  talk  to  one  an- 
other during  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  supported  the  leadership  in  the 
matter  of  television  in  the  Senate,  but 
I  should  like  to  express  the  same  con- 
cerns that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  expressed. 

The  process  of  voting  in  this  Cham- 
ber can  be  a  very  tense  process  of  ex- 
changing information,  details,  views, 
thoughts.  Many  of  us  have  come  to 
the  floor  uncertain  about  a  position 
and  found  ourselves  able  to  make  up 
our  minds  by  the  process  of  delibera- 
tion, a  very  legitimate  one.  in  my  view. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington would  really  seek  to  proscribe 
this  process. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington: 
There  is  surely  no  thought  that  a  Sen- 
ator's vote  would  not  be  recorded  if  he 
were  not  at  his  desk? 

Mr.  EVANS.  No;  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Chair   to    enforce   the    rules   of   the 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  my  friend: 
Can  he  contemplate  a  situation  In 
which  the  Chair  would  rule  that  a 
vote  could  not  be  recorded  because  a 
Senator  was  not  at  his  desk? 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
situation  where  the  Chair  asked  that 
the  rule  be  observed  that  any  Senator 
would  refuse  to  obey  the  rule. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Do  the  leaders 
really  want  to  make  this  provision? 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  form  of 
deliberation  in  this  body,  those  ex- 
changes that  take  place,  very  much 
work-oriented,  decision-oriented. 

I  see  my  revered  leader  on  the  floor, 
and  I  am  happy  to  hear  from  him.  He 
has  heard  from  me  on  this  matter 
before. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
have  now  Is  a  standing  order  of  the 
Senate  that  was  voted  on  during  Sena- 
tor Randolph's  last  year  of  service  In 
this  body.  Right  now.  the  Chair  can 
enforce  that  rule,  and  indeed  should. 


The  Chair  right  now  is  required  by 
the  rules  to  maintain  order  and  get 
order  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  gal- 
leries, without  any  point  of  order's 
being  made  by  a  Senator  from  the 
floor.  The  Chair  has  that  responsibil- 
ity now.  It  Is  not  often  that  the  Chair 
enforces  it.  but  the  Chair  should  en- 
force It.  and  can  do  everything  right 
now  that  this  amendment  provides. 

I  do  think  It  would  help  to  stiffen 
the  Chair's  resolve  to  get  order  and 
maintain  order  in  the  Senate,  as  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  a  question? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  It  the  Senator's 
opinion  that  this  amendment  Is  totally 
redundant  of  the  present  rules? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  answer  to  that  Is  it 
is  redundant. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  it  encourages  en- 
forcement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  I  would  not  say  It  is 
totally  redundant  because  I  think  it 
does  encourage  the  Chair,  and  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  present  occupant 
«f  the  Chair,  but  It  encourages  the 
Chair  to  enforce  the  standing  order 
that  Senators  should  vote  from  their 
seats.  It  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  stopping  Senators  from  conversa- 
tions when  they  come  to  the  floor.  It 
simply  requires  that  when  they  vote, 
they  are  to  go  to  their  desks  and  vote. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Could  I  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  It  Is  redundant  because  It  does, 
as  the  Democratic  leader  has  pointed 
out.  explicitly  state  that  the  Chair 
shall  enforce  the  rule.  As  some  may 
suggest  even  that  Is  redundant.  The 
Chair  should  always  enforce  the  rule. 
I  think  this  Is  a  healthy  reminder  of 
something  that  Is  important  In  con- 
junction with  television  In  the  Senate. 
One  of  the  major  arguments  that 
has  been  used  around  here  during  the 
debate  on  television  in  the  Senate 
Itself  has  been  the  question  of  proce- 
dure, the  question  of  decorum,  the 
question  of  how  we  will  look  on  televi- 
sion, and  I  think  for  at  least  two  rea- 
sons It  Is  important. 

I  think  It  would  at  least  move  us 
toward  a  modicum  of  docorum  which 
Is  not  bad  In  Itself  and  I  think  It  would 
be  more  easfiy  determined  by  people 
watching  how  Senators  vote  because 
they  know  from  where  they  aie 
voting.  It  does  not  In  any  respect  keep 
the  Members  from  talking  to  one  an- 
other, to  share  a  desk.  They  can  do 
both  In  the  well  of  the  Senate.  They 
can  do  It  In  the  cloakroom.  They  can 
do  It  from  their  desk  or  wherever  they 
choose.  I  do  not  think  It  would  Im- 
pinge on  that  opportunity  one  bit. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
without  wishing  to  prolong  this,  might 
I  make  this  point:  I  do  not  recall  any 


occasion  on  which  this  rule  has  been 
enforced. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Is  the  Chair  aware 
of  any  occasion  In  which  the  Chair  has 
required  a  Senator  to  be  at  his  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors have  always  been  required  to  vote 
from  their  desks  since  this  resolution 
has  been  in  effect. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Has  the  Presiding 
Officer  so  Instructed  a  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Presiding  Officer  has  not  been  asked 
to  Instruct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
that  Is  the  case,  and  my  good  friend 
from  Mississippi  turned  his  head  to  me 
just  now  and  said  "no."  The  point  I 
would  like  to  ask  is  "decorum"  really 
what  the  Senator  from  Washington 
really  seeks  here?  It  is  a  decorous  body 
and  there  is  nothing  Indecorous  about 
Senators  changing  views  In  those 
rather  intense  moments  that  precede  a 
vote. 

I  would  hope  we  would  not  find  our- 
selves in  a  situation  where  we  are  de- 
picted as  Indecorous  when  in  fact  we 
are  simply  seeking  Information  or  par- 
ticipating in  the  continuing  debate 
that  characteristically  precedes  many 
roUcalls,  and  ought  to. 

That  Is  the  way  we  conduct  our  busi- 
ness, and  properly  so.  No  such  process 
Is  necessary  In  many  parliaments  in 
the  world,  where  there  Is  only  one 
vote  and  that  Is  the  body  count  at  the 
previous  election.  That  vote  is  repeat- 
ed over  and  over  and  over  until  a  new 
election  takes  place. 

That  is  not  the  case  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  This  Is  what  Is  so  singu- 
lar about  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  reasons  it  is  not  the  case 
Is  that  we  do  talk  to  one  another  as  in- 
dividuals rather  than  persons  on  one 
side  of  the  aisle  or  another. 

I  hope  that  the  effect  of  television 
would  not  be  to  diminish  that  quality 
which  seems  to  be  singular  and  valua- 
ble. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Vote. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
start  adopting  rules  twice,  we  are 
going  to  be  having  two  categories  of 
rules.  One  are  the  rules  which  we  only 
adopt  once  and  those  are  sort  of  seri- 
ous rules,  I  guess.  But  if  we  have  to 

adopt  some  rules  twice,  we  are  going  to 

then  have  a  second  category  of  rules, 

those  that  we  repeat. 
This  Is  redundant.  I  think  everyone 

acknowledges  it  is  redundant  because 

under  rule  XIX,  the  Senate  Presiding 

Officer  now  must.  It  says  "shall  either 

on  his  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of 

any  other  Senator  enforce  the  rules  of 

the  Senate." 
We  presently  have  a  rule.  If  we  are 

now  going  to  pass  this  rule  twice  we 

are  going  to  create  an  implication  that 


all  the  other  rules  that  we  have  which 
we  do  not  repeat  are  not  as  serious  as 
the  rules  which  we  have  to  pass  twice 
In  order  to  avoid  having  two  classes  of 
rules.  I  suggest  that  we  vote  this 
amendment  down. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  think  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct difference.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  Senator  Randolph  asked  for 
what  has  become  the  standing  order  as 
opposed  to  a  part  of  our  rules. 

Would  there  be  a  difference  In  re- 
pealing the  order  that  was  established 
through  Senator  Randolph's  request 
and  a  repeal  of  this  as  a  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
only  difference  would  be  on  Invoking 
cloture  on  a  resolution  to  repeal. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  an  argument  over  what  is 
in  the  rules.  There  Is  a  standing  order 
for  a  Senator  to  vote  at  his  or  her 
desk. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  it  part  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  that  a 
Senator  shall  vote  from  the  assigned 
desk  of  that  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is 
not  part  of  the  standing  rules  but  It  is 
a  standing  order,  which  Is  equal. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  the  opinion  of 
this  Senator,  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  rules  would  reinforce  the  Ran- 
dolph standing  order.  I  do  not  see  the 
need  for  any  discussion.  It  Is  some- 
thing we  all  know  Senator  Randolph 
dedicated  his  life  In  the  Senate  to 
achieving,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Washington  Is  correct.  It  should 
be  part  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Did  the  Chair  say  the 
standing  order  was  equal  In  effect  to 
the  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Would  this  vote  re- 
qxiire  two-thirds  or  60  votes  to  pass? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nei- 
ther one.  It  would  take  a  majority  to 
pass. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  A  simple  majority 
would  pass  this? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
simple  majority. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  As  I  understand  it. 
under  this  amendment  a  Senator 
could  no  longer  vote  from  the  well? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  cannot  vote  from  the  well 
now.  This  would  not  change  that. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Could  I  ask  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment?  Would  the 


Senator  from  Washington  answer  my 
question? 
Mr.  EVANS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  proposes  that  a  Senator 
to  be  recognized  for  a  vote  must  be  at 
his  desk.  Is  that  the  Intention  of  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  EVANS.  That  Is  the  intention  of 
the  rule  and  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
current  standing  order.  It  Is  up  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  enforce  It,  obvi- 
ously. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Could  you  state 
once  more  why  we  need  a  rule,  as  op- 
posed to  just  a  standing  order? 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  think  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction. What  you  have  under  a 
standing  order  is  a  separate  and  free- 
standing suggestion,  but  I  think  It 
ought  to  be  embodied  as  part  of  our 
rules,  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate, 
rather  than  a  separate  standing  order. 
You  cannot  find  the  standing  order  In 
the  book  of  rules  of  the  Senate  at  all. 
It  does  not  appear. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  If  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer chose  to,  under  the  current 
standing  order,  he  could  require 
people  to  be  at  their  desks  in  order  to 
be  recognized  to  vote.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  EVANS.  That  Is  correct.  That  Is 
my  understanding.  The  Parliamentari- 
an can  correct  me. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  What  Is  the  under- 
standing of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  as  to  why  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  does  not  now  enforce 
the  standing  order? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Well,  I  think  that  per- 
haps what  is  required  Is  this  reminder 
to  all  of  us.  This  was  passed  In  1Q4. 
when  Senator  Randolph  was  leaving 
this  body.  Perhaps  this  reminder  Is 
worthwhile.  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  am 
certain  that  I  am  accurate,  that  the 
rollcall  clerk  would  be  mighty  im- 
pressed to  be  able  to  see  who  is  voting 
and  to  clearly  understand  and  accu- 
rately record  those  who  are  voting  if 
they  did  vote  from  their  desks  rather 
than  the  way  we  do  it  now. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Well,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Presiding  Officer  chooses 
now  not  to  enforce  the  standing  order 
because  the  Presiding  Officer,  as  the 
representative  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  chooses  not  to  enforce  the 
standing  order.  And  I  think  he  does  so 
for  very  good  reason,  which  Is  that  the 
nature  of  the  Senate  Is,  I  believe,  a 
very  personal  nature,  where  there  is 
contact  made  at  the  time  of  a  vote. 
And  to  require  people  to  return  to 
their  desks  In  order  to  vote  will,  I 
think,  change  the  nature  of  the  action 
in  the  well  and.  In  part,  change  the 
nature  of  the  Senate.  And  I  see  it  as  a 
totally  unnecessary  rule  because  we 
have  now  a  means  by  which  we  could 
achieve  that  end  if  It  were  the  desire 
of  the  Senate  leadership  to  do  so. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we 
would  not  pursue  this  amendment  and 
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see  If  we  cannot  operate  simply  with 
the  Chair  enforcing  the  order  that 
now  exists,  and  then  we  might  find 
that  the  Senate  did  not  lllte  to  have 
votes  take  place  at  the  desk  but  they 
would  prefer  to  vote  as  we  do  now  at 
any  point  In  the  Senate  when  we 
choose  to  seek  recognition.  Why  a  rule 
change? 

I  mean,  this  is  not  what  I  would  call 
an  earth-shaking  issue,  a  very  big 
issue.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  felt 
that  I  had  to  address  this  at  this 
moment  because,  otherwise,  I  might 
not  be  able  to  vote  from  the  well  any- 
more. And  so  if  there  Is  a  vote  to  be 
taken,  I  will  cast  it,  with  great  assur- 
ance and  certainty,  from  the  well. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  this  is  very  earth  shaking,  but 
apparently  some  would  like  to  discuss 
TV  at  length.  I  am  prepared  to  stay 
here  the  rest  of  the  evening.  I  do  not 
want  to  shut  anyone  off. 

I  would  guess  that  I  thought  about 
the  same  thing  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  thought  about  in  a  little  differ- 
ent way.  It  might  not  only  change  the 
natixre  of  the  Senate,  it  might  change 
the  vote,  the  final  outcome.  I  wanted 
to  exempt  the  two  leaders  from  the 
application  of  the  rule  so  we  could  get 
down  there  and  twist  a  few  arms,  if 
necessary.  It  will  make  our  work  a 
little  harder  to  run  from  desk  to  desk, 
but  we  will  try  to  work  It  out.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

So  I  reluctantly  agreed  to  go  along 
Just  as  another  indication  In  honor  of 
our  comrade  who  served  here  for  so 
long  and.  almost  in  fnistration,  I 
think,  gave  up  on  us. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WUl  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  ask  the 
leaders,  the  leadership  in  this  body  is 
frequently  a  tenuous  enterprise.  We 
do  not  have  a  whip.  We  do  not  have 
the  kind  of  automatic  majority  or  mi- 
nority we  might  have  in  the  other  con- 
gressional body. 

Our  leadership  continuously  finds 
itself  in  a  situtation  where  it  needs 
votes  from  Members  who  have  not 
thought  about  the  matter  or  who  have 
not  thought  about  it  from  the  leader- 
ship point  of  view.  They  stand  down 
there  and  they  explain  and  they  nego- 
tiate and  they  persuade— not  always 
successfully,  but  quite  frequently. 

I  would  think  this  would  be  less  of  a 
body  if  that  were  not  possible.  That  is 
part  of  the  interaction  of  the  Senate 
and  is  the  way  that  we  have  found  to 
have  worked  well. 

Absent  that,  we  are  going  to  find 
ourselves  more  fractured  than,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  we  already 
are. 

Can  you  not  put  this  amendment 
aside  for  a  little  bit?  We  are  trying  to 
help  your  efforts  to  have  this  body 
televised.  You  have  problems:  we  know 


that.  We  are  trying  to  get  you  on  tele- 
vision, but  we  do  not  want  to  diminish 
your  powers  or  your  opportunities. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  believe  the  difference 
now,  as  far  as  enforcement,  is  initially 
we  were  not  going  to  focus  on  the 
Chamber.  We  were  going  to  focus  only 
on  the  Presiding  Officer  and  the  Sena- 
tor who  might  be  speaking. 

Then,  I  must  say  that  there  was 
some  concern,  since  only  Republicans 
preside,  that  there  might  be  too  much 
focus  on  Republicans  who  are  presid- 
ing. Maybe  next  year  it  will  be  another 
party  presiding. 

What  we  said,  in  an  effort  to  com- 
promise, is  that  we  would  show  the 
entire  Chamber  during  rollcall  votes.  I 
think  we  all  felt,  the  leadership,  that, 
I  assimie,  on  TV  they  will  run  a  little 
chart  to  show  where  your  seat  is  and 
the  people  will  be  looking  for  you.  We 
thought  this  would  be  some  incentive 
for  Members  to  be  at  their  seats  so 
that  when  Aunt  Nellie  looked  in  from 
Connecticut,  she  would  know  quickly 
where  to  find  her  Senator. 

Beyond  that,  I  think  the  Senator 
raised  a  point  that  I  have  raised 
before.  But  I  do  believe  that  after  you 
vote  at  your  seat,  you  can  come  to  the 
well  and  then  go  back  to  your  seat  to 
change  your  vote.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Could  I  make  a 
suggestion?  Would  it  be  possible,  in 
the  manner  of  a  football  game,  that 
we  have  numbers?  [Laughter.]  "No.  49 
moves  left,  behind  this  side,  and  comes 
in  on  this  side."  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  gave  that  a  lot  of 
thought,  but  turned  it  down. 
Several  Senators.  Vote! 
Mr.    BRADLEY.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  and  I 

ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington   [Mr.  Evams].  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  resimied  and 
concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
ton],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  TmRYl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  SarbanesI.  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas   [Mr.  Bumpers],   and 


the    Senator    from    Nebraska     [Mr. 
Exon].  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler], is  absent  attending  the  fimeral  of 
a  family  friend  in  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  49, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  22  Leg.! 


Andrews 

Bentsen 

BIden 

Bingaman 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Denton 

Dodd 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 

East 

Glenn 

Gore 
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Armstrong 
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Boren 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Cohen 

DanXorth 

DeConcinl 

Dole 
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Ford 

Gam 

Goldwater 


Bumpers 

Dixon 

Eagleton 


YEAS-49 

Gorton 

Orassley 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

McConnell 

Melcher 

NAYS— 43 

Gramm 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Benin 

Helms 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Long 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Nickles 


NOT  VOTING— 8 


Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Pell 

Pressler 

RIegle 

Rudman 

Sasser 

Simon 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 


Nunn 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Roth 

Specter 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wilson 

Zorlnsky 


Exon 

Kerry 

Packwood 


Rockefeller 
Sarbanes 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1596  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  another  important  matter.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  will  not 
ask  the  clerk  to  read  it.  Let  me  say 
first  what  the  amendment  is.  Then  I 
will  tell  you  why  I  have  not  asked  the 
clerk  to  read  it. 

We  have  in  existing  law  a  straitjack- 
et  upon  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  bilateral  trade  trea- 
ties in  contrast  to  our  treatment  of  au- 
thorizing bills.  We  have  prescribed  a 
procedure  whereby,  under  the  Senate 
rules.  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, may  have  no  participation  what- 
ever beyond  the  simple  up-or-down 
vote  on  bilateral  trade  agreements. 


Mr.  President,  this  makes  little 
sense.  It  is  as  though  we  were  to  pre- 
clude Members  of  the  Senate  from  of- 
fering amendments  on  the  floor  to  the 
defense  authorization  bill  because 
they  are  not  members  of  the  Armed 

Services  Committee.       

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  <8 
entitled  to  be  heard.  Conversations  In 
the  back  of  the  Chamber  will  please 
cease. 
The  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
It  is  as  though.  Mr.  President,  we 
prohibited  Members  on  the  floor  from 
offering  amendments  to  the  farm  bill 
because  they  are  not  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  Or,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  Is  as  though  we  were  to  say 
only  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  may  consider  treaties 
of  any  other  kind,  even  treaties  like 
SALT  II  or  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  no 
onfe  may  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  straltjacket 
that  I  think  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  reject.  They  would  deem  it  out- 
rageous for  anyone  to  propose  this 
kind  of  limitation  of  the  right  of  Sena- 
tors to  offer  amendments  simply  be- 
cause they  are  not  members  of  the 
committee  of  original  jurisdiction. 

We  are  taking  great  time,  and  prop- 
erly so.  In  deliberating  television  in 
the  Senate  to  see  to  it  that  we  ade- 
quately protect  the  tradition  of  the 
Senate  to  safeguard  the  right  of  the 
minority  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  the  existing  fast-track 
procedure,  as  it  is  termed,  under  the 
Trade  Act  goes  In  precisely  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Why  has  this  outrage 
attracted  so  little  attention  here 
among  Senators? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Why  has  it  attracted 
so  little  attention  among  Senators  or- 
dinarily jealous  of  their  prerogatives? 
For  the  very  simple  reason  that  we 
have  not  had  to  deal  with  this  re- 
straint. There  has  been  little  experi- 
ence. We  have  had  a  single  free  trade 
agreement  and  it  passed  with  relative- 
ly little  difficulty.  There  were  very  few 
Senators  who  were  actually  partici- 
pants in  that  process.  I  have  deter- 
mined that  a  great  many  weU-in- 
formed  Senators— Senators  who  jeal- 
ously regard  their  prerogatives  and 
their  right  to  participate  In  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  who  jealously 
guard  their  rights  to  offer  amend- 
ments, who  guard  the  rights  of  their 
constituents— have  no  knowledge  of 
this  process.  They  are  unaware  of  how 
they  are  restrained  because  It  has 
simply  not  come  before  them. 

The  time.  Mr.  President,  to  consider 
that  procedure  is  not  when  we  are  en- 
gaged in  the  next  free  trade  agree- 
ment. The  time  is  now,  in  advance  of 
the  actual  pendency  of  a  free  trade 
agreement,     a    bilateral    agreement. 


That  time  will  come  very  soon,  when 
we  are  asked  to  vote  up  or  down,  yes 
or  no.  on  the  whole  thing  with  regard 
to  a  bilateral  trade  agreement.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  administration  Is  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  such  an 
agreement  with  our  neighbor  to  the 
north,  Canada.  A  reasonable  expecta- 
tion is  that,  following  a  Canadian  free 
trade  agreement,  there  would  be  one 
proposed  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  among  the  very 
first- Indeed,  I  believe  I  was  the  first— 
to  testify  in  favor  of  the  Israel  free 
trade  agreement  before  the  Finance 
Committee.  So  my  objection  is  not  to 
entering  into  bilateral  agreements:  my 
objection  is  to  the  process  whereby 
non-Members  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  are  precluded  from 
having  any  effective  voice  in  the  shap- 
ing of  those  agreements.  That  is 
simply  wrong. 

We  may  not  amend  those  agree- 
ments: we  are  limited  to  20  hours  of 
debate  on  those  agreements;  and  it  is 
not  sufficient  comfort  to  anyone  who 
has  not  participated  at  the  committee 
level  to  say,  well,  I  did  not  get  the  kind 
of  safeguards  for  my  constituents  that 
I  think  they  are  entitled  to:  therefore. 
I  am  going  to  go  out  and  convince  a 
majority  of  my  brethren  to  vote 
against  the  entire  treaty.  That  does 
not  make  much  sense. 

We  do  not  vote  up  or  down  on  every 
bin  in  this  House  until  we  have  first 
considered  whether  or  not  amend- 
ments are  In  order  and  voted  on^ose 
amendments.  So,  Mr.  President,  the 
time  very  quickly  should  come  when 
this  body  determines  that  we  will  in 
fact  do  away  with  such  unreasonable 
restraints.  I  give  fair  notice  that  I 
intend  to  file  the  written  notice  re- 
quired to  make  the  rules  change  that 
will  imdo  those  unreasonable  re- 
straints on  the  participation  of  Sena- 
tors. I  am  not  doing  so  tonight.  Mr. 
President,  simply  because  of  the  im- 
portance that  I  attach  to  our  action 
upon  TV  in  the  Senate.  I  have  a  very 
great  concern  that  if,  in  fact,  we  do 
not  deal  with  this  matter  this  evening, 
we  risk  unwarranted  and  unreasonably 
delay  that  I  think  puts  the  entire 
agreement  in  jeopardy. 

Instead.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  sup- 
port for  the  leadership  proposal,  the 
substitute  that  is  pending.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  it.  I  tell  my  colleagues  that 
it  does  not  go  as  far  toward  reform  as  I 
think  we  should.  But,  in  fact,  televi- 
sion In  the  Sv^nate,  by  focusing  upon 
Individual  Members  of  the  Senate,  I 
think,  holds  the  promise  of  not  only 
improving  our  decorum,  but  improving 
the  way  we  function  because  inevita- 
bly It  Is  going  to  compel  greater  rules 
changes.  I  regard  this  first  step  for- 
ward as  just  that,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  does  reduce  debate  from 
100  hours  to  30.  Perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, it  win  give  the  leader  a  valua- 
ble tool  In  disposing  of  what  has  been 


a  much-abused  tactic,  that  of  reading 
of  the  Journal  In  order  to  bring  about 
delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  the  pending  substitute  that 
has  been  carefully  crafted  by  people 
who  come  to  the  table  with  widely 
conflicting  viewpoints.  I  predict  that 
as  we  experience  TV  in  the  Senate,  we 
will  make  greater  changes,  changes 
that  will  allow  this  body  to  function 
more  efficiently  and  yet  allow  the 
right  of  the  minority  to  be  heard.  But 
when  we  concern  ourselves  with  the 
right  of  that  majority  to  be  heard.  I 
tell  my  colleagues  that  Just  as  it  makes 
no  sense,  as  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Armstrong]  said  a  few  days 
ago.  to  allow  the  majority  to  impose  a 
tyranny  on  the  minority,  it  also  makes 
no  sense  for  a  minority,  the  member- 
ship of  a  single  committee,  to  have  the 
say  in  achieving  an  important  bilateral 
trade  agreement  and  force  their  win  , 
on  the  majority  by  precluding  them 
any  right  to  amend.  That  simply  does 
not  make  sense. 

So,  very  shortly,  Mr.  President, 
there  wUl  be  another  vehicle  before 
us.  Attached  to  it  will  be  an  amend- 
ment that  changes  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  to  make  a  fast-track  procedure, 
one  that  does  not  deny  the  Senators 
the  rights  they  must  have  In  order  to 
safeguard  their  constituents. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

[The  text  of  Mr.  Wilson's  amend- 
ment Is  printed  under  Amendments 
Submitted.] 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  we  are  shortly  going  to  vote  to 
pass  this  proposal  to  provide  for  TV  In 
the  Senate.  It  Is  conceivable,  though 
not  necessarily  the  fact,  that  it  may 
make  this  a  more  deliberative  body.  It 
may  also  improve  our  overall  conduct, 
how  we  conduct  our  business. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  germaneness  rule 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
advocatinp  has  been  eliminated.  I 
think  that  the  procedure  we  have  in 
this  body  of  adding  extraneous  amend- 
ments having  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  pending  legislation  has  become  an 
absurdity.  I  find  that  every  time  we 
get  a  piece  of  legislation  that  comes 
before  this  body,  somebody  figures  out 
a  way  to  add  an  antlabortion  amend- 
ment or  an  antibuslng  amendment  or 
something  that  has  to  do  with  prayer 
in  the  schools.  And  it  Is  a  fact  that 
other  extraneous  amendments  have 
been  added.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
do  that.  It  Is  not  the  way  to  conduct  a 
body  of  this  kind.  It  does  not  make 
sense  for  committees  to  add  nonger- 
mane  amendments  to  legislation  pend- 
ing. 

I  remember  that,  on  the  floor  of  the  ^ 
Senate,  we  had  a  bin  brought  forward 
which  had  to  do  with  changing  totaUy 
the  whole  airport  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, totally  unrelated  to  the  pending 
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bill  as  it  came  out  of  committee.  That 
is  no  way  to  conduct  this  body's  busi- 
ness. So  I  thinJi  we  retrogressed  when 
we  eliminated  the  restrictions  or  the 
provisions  pertaining  to  the  germane- 
ness rule. 

I  think  that  we  lilcewise  retrogressed 
when  we  eliminated  the  provision 
eliminating  the  right  to  filibuster  a 
motion  to  proceed.  I  have  said  on 
many  occasions  that  I  thinli  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  should  be  changed.  I 
think  they  should  be  changed  with  re- 
spect to  post-cloture  filibusters.  I 
think  they  should  be  changed  with  re- 
spect to  the  germaneness  question, 
and  I  think  they  should  be  changed 
with  respect  to  the  right  to  filibuster 
on  the  motion  to  proceed.  As  long  as 
those  rules  are  not  changed,  and  this 
body  has  seen  fit  not  to  change  it— and 
it  was  a  disappointment  to  me  to  see 
how  overwhelmingly  the  germaneness 
proposal  was  eliminated— every  Sena- 
tor in  the  body  has  a  right  to  use 
them.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  better 
body  if  we  changed  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  a  fact  that 
we  have  changed  the  postcloture  rules 
to  limit  the  overall  time  to  30  hours.  I 
think  that  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  would  have  supported  the 
change  to  20  hours.  I  think  that  was 
an  even  better  move  in  that  same  di- 
rection. It  is  my  opinion  that  someday 
we  may  eliminate  the  right  to  filibus- 
ter entirely,  and  if  somebody  comes 
along  with  such  a  proposal  I  would  be 
one  of  the  first  to  support  it,  as  I  have 
said  publicly  on  many  occasions.  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  able  to  cut  off 
debate  with  51  votes,  not  with  a  three- 
fifths  vote  or  a  two-thirds  vote.  But  we 
are  at  the  point  where  we  are.  and  it  is 
harder  sometimes  to  make  progress 
than  we  realize.  It  was  interesting  to 
me  to  see  how  many  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  voted  with  respect  to  elimi- 
nating the  nongermaneness  rule.  It 
was  incredible,  what  an  overwhelming 
vote  that  had. 

I  think  this  is  a  small  step  forward, 
not  nearly  as  great  a  step  as  we  should 
be  taking.  I  am  hopeful  that  with  TV 
in  the  Senate  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
duct our  affairs  much  better  than  we 
have  in  the  past.  I  think  that  maybe  it 
will  cause  us  to  change  some  more  of 
our  rules  than  those  which  are  pres- 
ently being  contemplated. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  pro- 
posal, but  I  am  sorry  that  it  does  not, 
indeed,  go  further  than  it  does. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado, 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  we  are  ready  to  vote.  I  just 


rise  to  congratulate  those  who  have 
made  this  great  moment  in  the  life  of 
the  Senate  possible,  particularly  our 
two  leaders,  particularly  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, particularly  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who  has  been  soi  advocate  of 
televising  the  Senate  for  a  decade  or 
more,  and  particularly  those  who  have 
participated  in  formulating  the  com- 
promise that  makes  this  achievement 
possible. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  offer,  so  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  not  be  too  optimistic 
that  we  vote  inmiediately.  I  think  it 
will  take  about  a  half-hour  to  discuss 
it.  15  minutes  for  me  and  about  an 
equal  amount  for  the  Senator's  side. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
although  it  appears  that  my  hopes  we 
were  done  amending  this  proposition 
were  not  well-founded,  nonetheless,  I 
trust  that  in  due  course  we  will  take  a 
vote  on  it  and  it  will  be  adopted.  I 
want  to  pay  special  tribute,  if  I  may  do 
so.  to  those  who  have  opposed  this  res- 
olution for  helping  us  to  sharpen  the 
focus  of  it  and  to  work  the  bugs  out  of 
it.  I  think  we  have  got  a  great  package 
here.  I  think  this  is  a  noble  cause,  and 
though  it  first  seemed  to  be  an  impos- 
sible dream,  I  think  that  historians 
will  look  back  and  see  the  adoption  of 
television  in  the  Senate  as  one  of  the 
most  important,  possibly  the  most  im- 
portant single  accomplishment  of  the 
1986  session  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  And  so 
in  that  spirit,  when  we  get  to  it.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  voting  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution. 

AMENDMENT  MO.  1639 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  television  coverage 
only  upon  agreement  to  a  motion  for  tele- 
vision coverage  adopted  by  majority  vote.) 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk.  The  amend- 
ment is  geared  to  the  initial  leadership 
amendment  that  was  offered,  and  I 
have  language  to  gear  it  to  the  substi- 
tute that  is  offered  for  the  pending 
amendment.   I   ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  read  starting  at  line  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1639: 

On  page  1.  line  7,  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 
On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  1.  2  and  3. 
On  page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  10,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  14.  Rule  XXXIII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

3.  (a)  Television  broadcast  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings  shall  be  provided  only 


upon  agreement  of  the  Senate  to  a  motion 
providing  such  coverage  for  a  specific 
matter  or  specific  time  period  under  terms 
and  conditions  specified  in  such  resolution. 

(b)  Television  broadcast  coverage  provided 
by  a  motion  agreed  to  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (a)  may  be  terminated  at  any 
point  upon  agreement  to  a  motion  terminat- 
ing such  coverage. 

(c)  Debate  on  a  motion  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  limited  to  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  making  the  motion  and  a  Sena- 
tor in  opposition  designated  by  the  Chair,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which,  without  any  Inter- 
vening action,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  motion:  Provided,  however. 
That  one  motion  to  Uble  shall  be  In  order 
at  any  time.  The  time  provided  for  consider- 
ation of  a  motion  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  time  used 
to  consider  a  motion  to  table. 

(d)  No  television  broadcast  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings  shall  be  provided  when 
a  meeting  with  closed  doors  Is  ordered. 

On  page  10,  line  10,  strike  out  "(14)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(16)". 

On  page  10.  line  20,  strike  out  "(16)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(18)". 

On  page  11.  line  9.  strike  out  "(19)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(17)". 

Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  for  con- 
sideration is  intended  to  give  the 
Senate  the  privilege  of  deciding  by  a 
majority  vote  whether  it  will  or  will 
not  be  on  television.  All  this  amend- 
ment intends  to  do  is  to  ensure  that 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  retains  this 
authority. 

Under  the  rule  proposed  in  this 
amendment,  any  Senator  who  wanted 
a  particular  matter  or  debate  televised 
could  move  to  do  so.  Following  2  hours 
of  debate  equsdly  divided  between  pro- 
ponents and  opponents,  the  Senate 
would  vote  on  a  motion  for  television 
coverage.  If  the  majority  wishes  for 
the  Senate  to  be  on  television  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  specified  in 
the  motion,  so  be  it.  We  turn  the  cam- 
eras on. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  ensure 
that  the  majority's  will  would  be  re- 
spected at  all  times.  Any  debate  the 
Senate  feels  should  be  televised  would 
be  televised  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  The  sunendment  also  retains 
for  the  Senate  the  option  to  go  off  of 
television  by  adoptiiig  a  motion  to  do 
so,  if  the  majority  decided  at  some 
point  that  a  particular  matter  should 
not  be  televised. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
very  simple.  It  is  not  intended  to  stop 
television.  A  majority  can  vote  to  tele- 
vise the  Senate  at  any  time  except  for 
closed-door  secret  sessions,  when  none 
of  us  expects  the  Senate  to  be  tele- 
vised. Implicit  in  this  amendment  is 
also  the  understanding  that  a  motion 

for  television  coverage  may  always  be 

agreed  to  by  unanimous  consent. 


Mr.  President,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  Senator,  when  the  Senate  is  on 
television,  we  will  see  a  big  increase  in 
expediency  and  we  will  see  a  substan- 
tial decline  and  an  erosion  in  states- 
manship. 

If  the  Senate  finds  that  a  particular 
measure  is  required  in  the  national  in- 
terest but  would  be  difficult  to  pass  on 
television  or  for  whatever  reason,  it 
would  not  have  to  debate  it  on  televi- 
sion. It  could  debate  it  without  it 
being  on  television.  If  it  wanted  to 
debate  it  on  television,  it  could  do  so. 
That,  Mr.  President,  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  appropriate  amendment  to  carry 
out  the  Senate's  functions. 

I  voted  for  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty.  I  made  a  brief  statement  in 
favor  of  it.  In  my  judgment  at  that 
time  we  had  a  choice  between  going  to 
war  or  ratifying  a  treaty,  losing 
friends  throughout  Latin  America  or 
ratifying  a  treaty,  which  was  the  l}est 
course  under  the  circumstances. 

For  those  of  us  who  voted  that  way 
it  was  a  very,  very  difficult  vote.  We 
agreed  to  put  that  debate  on  radio  and 
it  was  carried  by  radio.  In  my  judg- 
ment, Mr.  President,  that  treaty  could 
never  have  been  ratified  on  television. 
Our  option  would  have  been  only  to 
send  a  lot  of  American  boys  down 
there,  kill  a  lot  of  Panamanians,  have 
all  Latin  America  hating  and  despising 
us  and  sending  our  Ambassadors  home 
persona  non  grata.  If  the  Nation's  in- 
terest requires  it,  the  Senate  should  be 
able  to  debate  an  unpopular  treaty 
without  television  and  let  Senators  do 
their  duty  as  they  did. 

In  my  judgment,  many  good  Sena- 
tors lost  their  seats  because  they  did 
their  duty  with  regard  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty.  But  they  served  the  na- 
tional interest.  And  many  of  them 
luiew  they  might  be  voting  political 
suicide. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  Senator 
made  a  speech  after  he  had  been 
pressed  very  much  by  his  friends  and 
the  President  to  make  it.  He  was  run- 
ning for  office  that  year.  I  recall  when 
he  concluded  his  speech  and  Senators 
rushed  up  to  shake  his  hand,  his  first 
words,  "I'm  dead."  He  knew  politically 
in  his  judgment  he  was  destroyed  by 
taking  that  position,  but  he  did  it  be- 
cause he  thought  his  duty  required 
him  to  do  so.  And  even  with  all  that, 
Mr.  President,  even  with  the  many 
seats  we  lost  here  by  those  who  did 
their  duty  as  the  Good  Lord  gave 
them  the  light  to  see  it.  I  still  do  not 
think  we  would  have  passed  that 
treaty  if  we  had  had  to  do  it  on  televi- 
sion. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
can  remember  meeting  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  a  month  or  so  ago 
when  we  first  got  into  the  subject  of 
television  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Sena- 


tor from  Louisiana  said:  "I  think  this 
is  coming.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
television  in  the  Senate,  and  I  don't 
think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  pre- 
vent it,  even  though  many  of  us  have 
some  qualms  about  it." 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said:  "I 
hope  at  least  we  can  have  some  rules 
connected  with  television  in  the 
Senate  which  provide  a  little  bit  of 
protection  against  some  of  the  real 
abuses,  the  threats,  that  we  feel  would 
be  coming." 

I  have  paid  a  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  rules  that  have 
been  agreed  to  in  connection  with  tele- 
vision in  the  Senate.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  gone  into 
it  at  great  depth.  My  impression  is 
that  what  we  have  now  is  no  compro- 
mise at  all.  Those  of  us  who  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  television  in  the 
Senate  are  going  to  have— with  the  ex- 
ception of  quorum  calls  and  morning 
business— total  coverage,  with  no  abili- 
ty to  turn  it  off;  total  coverage  of  what 
is  going  on  on  the  floor. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  this:  Does  he  agree  with 
my  assessment  that  we  have  no  real 
compromise  now,  as  the  resolution 
presently  stands,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  protection  whatever  against 
the  excesses  that  we  are  concerned 
about  that  may  flow  from  television  in 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  think  that  those  of  us  who  feel  that 
statesmanship  is  altogether  too  scarce 
a  commodity  the  way  it  is  now  will 
find  that  it  is  going  to  be  more  scarce 
on  television.  Senators  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  make  a  statement  that  is  not  a 
popular  thing  to  say  across  the 
Nation,  not  the  popular  thing  to  say 
even  in  their  own  State,  but  something 
that  needs  to  be  said  for  the  good  of 
the  country. 

I  was  not  here  when  Bob  Taft 
became  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
Bob  Taft's  statesmanship,  his  courage 
to  do  what  he  thought  was  right,  cost 
him  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  when  he  was  seeking  the  nomi- 
nation—at a  time  when  he  might  very 
likely  have  been  nominated  had  he 
been  more  expedient  and  less  of  a 
statesman. 

I  notice  that  in  his  book,  "Profiles  in 
Courage,"  John  Kennedy  picked  out 
Robert  Taft  as  one  of  the  persons  he 
felt  was  worthy  of  having  a  chapter 
written  about  him.  Television  ^11 
make  it  more  difficult  for  people  to  ex^ 
hibit  that  kind  of  statesmanship. 

I  propose  that  when  the  Senate,  by 
majority  vote,  feels  that  a  particular 
debate  should  not  be  on  television,  or 
the  debate  on  a  particular  measure, 
for  the  next  hour  should  not  be  on  tel- 
evision, the  Senate  should  have  the 
right  to  so  decide.  If  it  wants  to  be  on 
television,  so  be  it.  To  me,  it  does  not 
make  much  sense  to  say  that  we  are 


going  to  be  on  television  gavel  to  gavel, 
whether  we  think  that  is  going  to 
serve  the  Nation's  interests  or  not. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  very  briefly  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  but  before  doing  so.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  sub- 
stitute now  pending  is  very  different 
from  the  resolution  originally  brought 
before  this  body;  and  those  changes 
have  come  about  in  large  part  beCkuM 
of  the  eloquence  and  persistence  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long].  Indeed,  the  very  decision  to 
contain  rules  changes  along  with  the 
motion  to  go  to  television  comes  out 
because  of  the  basic  argument  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  As  one 
who  initially  opposed  that  decision,  I 
believe  that  what  we  have  as  a  result 
of  his  effort  is  a  much  improved  reso- 
lution. ^ 

Although  I  know  that  he  is  opposed  ) 
to  tYtk  final  product.  I  hope  that  he 
will  agree  with  what  I  believe  is  a  ma- 
jority in  this  body,  that  we  have  made 
improvements  during  this  debate  be- 
cause of  his  persistence  and  because  of 
his  arguments. 

The  basic  question  posed  by  this 
amendment  is  very  similar  to  the  basic 
question  posed  by  the  resolution  itself: 
Should  we  televise  the  Senate?  I  be- 
lieve we  should. 

I  offer  one  additional  argument  in 
opposition  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  that  if  we,  as  a  body, 
decided  that  we  were  going  to  turn  off 
the  television  cameras  for  a  particular 
debate,  we  would  invite  cynicism  and 
even  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  as  to  why  it  was  that 
their  elected  Senators  would  not  want 
them  to  see  and  hear  the  debate  on 
this  particular  matter. 

For  that  and  other  reasons.  I  beMeve 
we  should  decide  in  the  affirmative,  to 
televise  the  Senate,  and  I  believe  that 
our  answer  to  this  basic  question, 
posed  by  both  the  resolution  and  the 
pending  amendment,  should  be  yes. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Teiuiessee 
[Mr.  GoRi]  is  sufficient.  I  hdpe  that 
the  Senate  will  not  support  this 
amendment.  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
voted  down. 

What  we  would  be  doing  is  taking 
the  Senate  off  gavel-to-gavel  coverage, 
and  allowing  motions  to  be  debated  for 
2  hours,  that  will  result  in  the  Senate 
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going  in  and  going  out  of  coverage 
time  and  time  again,  ad  infinitum. 

What  are  the  people  who  are  view- 
ing television  going  to  think?  They 
will  ask:  "What  are  they  doing?  Why 
don't  they  want  us  to  see  what  is  going 
on?  I  want  to  see  what  my  Senator  is 
doing.  I  want  to  hear  the  argimients." 
There  is  one  other  thing  I  wish  to 
point  out,  and  that  is  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  amendment  would 
allow  the  Chair  to  designate  the  Sena- 
tor in  opposition  to  the  motion.  I  do 
not  want  the  Vice  President,  who  from 
time  to  time  sits  in  the  chair,  to  be 
able  to  select  the  Senator  who  will  be 
In  opposition  to  the  motion.  I  think 
that  such  Senator  should  be  designat- 
ed as  it  is  always  done  under  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  Senate  when  we 
talk  about  the  'usual  form."  That  lan- 
guage provides  that  the  Senator  who 
has  called  up  an  amendment  has  half 
the  time,  and  the  Senator  who  is  man- 
aging the  bUl  or  the  ranking  manager 
controls  the  other  half,  unless  he  is  in 
support  of  the  motion,  in  which  case 
the  minority  leader  is  given  the  time 
in  opposition.  . 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent designating  the  Senator  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  who  wlU  speak  in  op- 
position to  such  motion. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  wlU  be 
rejected,  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana.  I  do  have  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  respect  for  him. 
He  Is  my  friend.  But  I  hope  the  Senate 

will  reject  the  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durknbbrcer]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixom], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
tor],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kkrry],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbamis],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nxnni]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exow]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  also  ar  nounce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rocketeller] 
is  absent  attending  the  funeral  of  a 
family  friend  in  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  28, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 
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[Rollcall  Vote  No.  23  Leg.] 
YEAS— 28 


B«ntsen 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Burdick 

Danforth 

Dodd 

East 

Glenn 

Ooldwater 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran. 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

DeConclni 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Evans 

Pord 

Cam 


Orauley 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

litvin 

Long 

Mattingly 

NAYS-60 

Gore 

Gorton 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Lugar 

Mathiaa 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 


McConnell 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Rudman 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Wallop 


Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Pell 

Pressler 
Riegle 
Roth 
Sasser 
Simon 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Warner 
Welcker 
I    Wilson 
\  Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING-^2 

Bumpers  Exon  Nuwi 

Dixon  Gramm  Packwood 

Durenberger  Harkin  Rockefeller 

Eagleton  Kerry  Sarbanes 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1639)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.    DOLE.    I    move    to    lay    that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ^^^ 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  I  had  a  discussion  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  with  respect  to  an  amend- 
ment that  he  had  Intended  to  offer. 
That  amendment  would  have  made  a 
provision  for  the  recognition  of  some- 
one who  had  been  frozen  out  of  the 
process  and,  at  the  end  of  the  30 
hours,  if  they  had  not  been  recognized 
and  had  not  been  able  to  offer  an 
amendment,  they  would  have  the 
right  to  be  recognized  for  10  minutes 
of  debate  and/or  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  sympathize  with  the 
objectives  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
Is  trying  to  achieve.  I  think  there  is 
the  possibility  that  in  a  constrained 
period  like  30  hours  under  some  cir- 
cumstances it  might  be  possible  that  a 
Member  might  find  it  Impossible  to  be 
recognized  to  offer  even  a  single 
amendment. 

The  other  side  of  that,  however,  is  if 
you  guarantee  it  to  every  Member 
they  could  wait  for  29  hours  of  the  30 
hours,  not  really  seek  the  opportunity 
at  all,  and  still  be  guaranteed  the  right 
to  offer  an  amendment  with  10  min- 
utes of  debate. 


That  could  conceivably  mean  that 
every  Member  who  was  recognized  and 
did  not  use  any  of  their  time  during 
their  30  hours  could  take  another  30 
minutes  of  the  Senate's  time  In 
debate,  and  rollcall.  That  could  con- 
ceivably more  than  double  the  30-hour 
limit.  ^,  . 

So  I  am  aware  of  that  problem  and 
that  concern.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  be  on  notice  that  this  may  be 
an  issue  we  will  have  to  address  at 
some  future  time. 

My  understanding  Is  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  will 
not  offer  that  amendment.  But  I 
would  join  him  in  alerting  the  Senate 
to  the  possibility  of  such  a  problem. 
And  I  will  join  with  him  if  indeed  that 
becomes  apparent  in  trying  to  find  an 
answer  to  that  particular  problem. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  be  happy  to 

yield. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  thank  my  friend  for  his  comment. 
We  have  discussed  this,  and  talked  to 
the    majority    and    minority    leaders 
about  this  problem.  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  In  the  event  this  occurred, 
and   somebody    would    be    foreclosed 
who  had  a  germane  amendment  at  the 
desk  and  had  not  had  a  chance  to 
offer  it.  we  would  revisit  this  situation. 
Senator  Byrd,  and  others,  were  able 
to   negotiate   an   increase   In   the   20 
hours  to  the  30-hour  limit  in  part  be- 
cause of  this  concern.  I  have  been  as- 
sured. In  honoring  that  effort  on  the 
part  of  Senator  Byrd  and  others,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  offer  the  amendment 
at  this  time  given  the  assurance  of 
Senator  McClxtre  and  others  relative 
to   revisiting  this   in   the   event  this 
occurs. 
Mr  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  take  a  minute.  I 
have  had  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
ask  about  plans  for  the  balance  of  the 
evening.  I  hope  we  can  conclude  action 
on  this  bin  tonight,  but  If  not  tonight, 
we  win  be  on  It  tomorrow.  But  I  know 
there  are  amendments  to  be  offered.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  anybody's  right  to 
offer  the  amendments.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve one  way  to  terminate  amend- 
ments is  have  a  little  stronger  vote  the 
next  time  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.    STEVENS.    WUl    the   Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
constrained  to  try  to  get  some  defini- 
tion of  where  we  are  going  here.  We 
have  a  group  of  20  Canadians  waiting 
for  us.  Some  of  us  have  agreed  to  meet 
with  them  In  the  annual  interparlia- 
mentary conference.  There  are  many 
serious  Issues— timber,  fishing,  a  whole 
series  of  issues— which  we  are  sched- 
uled to  discuss  with  them  tomorrow 
morning.   We    reaUy    have   to   know 


whether  the  Senate  is  serious  about 
trying  to  vote  on  this  resolution  to- 
night. If  It  is.  of  course  we  want  to  be 
here.  But  if  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  amendments  that  could  take 
a  long  time,  then  obviously  we  are  not 
going  to  get  around  to  voting  on  the 
resolution  tonight. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  It  is  possible 
for  us  to  find  out  how  many  amend- 
ments we  are  going  to  face  tonight, 
and  after  those  amendments  how 
much  debate  really  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  two  amendments.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  amendments  on  this 
side,  or  on  the  other  side.  If  there  are 
very  many  more,  we  will  need  to  come 
back  in  tomorrow.  I  regret  that. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  do  have  at  least 
two  amendments  that  I  want  to  offer 
tonight.  I  apologize.  We  have  been 
working  on  so  many  other  matters  and 
have  been  in  hearings  that  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  focus  on  this 
as  early  as  I  should  have.  I  have  some 
very  serious  concerns.  Depending  on 
the  outcome  on  these  two  amend- 
ments. I  might  have  other  amend- 
ments that  I  will  want  to  offer. 

If  these  two  amendments  pass,  then 
I  doubt  that  I  would  want  to  prolong 
debate  on  the  matter.  If  the  two 
amendments  fail,  and  at  least  one  of 
the  other  amendments  does  not  pass,  I 
want  to  be  honest  with  my  colleagues, 
and  say  I  might  have  several  more 
that  might  take  an  extended  amount 
of  time  in  order  to  offer. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield.  Mr.  President?  What  is  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  first  amendment 
would  deal  with  us  going  off  the  air 
for  2  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  trial 
period  so  that  we  would  have  time  to 
reany  reflect  while  not  stlU  being 
broadcast  on  whether  or  not  this  ex- 
periment has  worked  well.  We  should 
not  be  voting  on  it  the  day  the  experi- 
ment ends.  We  should  have  some  time 
to  think  about  it. 

The  second  amendment  is  more  com- 
prehensive. It  would  provide  for  the  2- 
week  waiting  period,  as  you  might  call 
it.  and.  in  addition,  it  would  not  have 
us  under  an  expedited  procedure  so  we 
could  take  the  normal  process  of 
voting  on  whether  or  not  we  wanted  to 
have  broadcast  rather  than  Just 
having  6  hours.  I  lun  Just  concerned 
that  we  have  this  experiment.  We 
have  no  time  in  which  to  think  about 
how  weU  it  has  worked.  And  then  we 
immediately,  6  hours  later,  go  to  vote 
on  a  very  fundamental  change  in  this 
Institution. 

So  I  would  be  honest  with  you:  If  we 
are  going  to  get  ourselves  into  that 
kind  of  a  position  and  rush,  then  I  do 
think  we  should  spend  some  more 
time— perhaps  some  more  days  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter. 


Mr.  GORE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  relation  to  the  second 
amendment  the  Senator  has  described, 
I  would  point  out  that  the  vote  sched- 
uled for  July  15  will  take  place  imme- 
diately after  a  10-day  or  12-day  recess 
period.  So  there  win  be  buUt  into  that 
schedule  time  for  reflection  and  con- 
sideration of  the  question  that  wiU  be 
pending  when  we  get  back. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield  further,  who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  hope  we  can  get 
some  resolution  of  this  question  of 
timing.  That  is  why  I  am  staying  on 
the  floor. 

Mr,  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
have  to  apologize  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  because  I  cannot  really  give  a 
definftlve  answer. 

I  am  prepared  to  discuss  this  matter 
longer,  if  we  do  not  get  some  action  on 
these  amendments  or  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  these  amendments,  because  I 
am  concerned  about  what  we  are  doing 
here  with  the  institution  as  others 
have  expressed.  And  I  Just  cannot  say 
I  would  be  prepared  to  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  feel  constrained 
not  to  use  the  word  that  comes  to  my 
mind,  but  from  what  I  am  hearing  I 
am  getting  the  feeling  of  what  we 
might  call  extended  debate.  That  is 
not  conducive  to  meeting  with  our 
friends  from  Ottawa  who  get  very  dis- 
turbed when  they  come  down  and  we 
do  not  meet  with  them  on  time.  I  can 
understand  their  concern.  They  have 
come  a  long  way.  They  have  sent  us  an 
extensive  agenda  of  items  to  discuss.  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  these  parlia- 
mentary conferences  very  seriously.  I 
have  to  say  to  my  good  friend  that  I 
do  not  know  how  many  others  are 
going  but  I  am  going  to  leave  very 
soon,  even  though  I  am  very  much  In 
support  of  this  resolution,  if  there  Is 
going  to  be  extended  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  a  feeling  earlier 
that  after  10  years  of  standing  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  listening  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  almost  every  kind  of  ob- 
jection, we  finally  had  found  a  way  for 
the  Senate  to  accommodate  modem 
communications  as  almost  every  other 
legislative  body  that  I  have  heard  of 
has. 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  Senate 
cannot  resolve  even  this  simple  ques- 
tion of  whether  public  debate  means 
public  debate,  whether  people  in  Una- 
lakleet  and  Shlshmaret  have  the  same 
right  to  listen  to  what  is  going  on  here 
as  people  who  are  within  driving  dis- 
tance of  Washington  and  our  galleries. 
To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice 
that  Americans  throughout  the  coun- 
try enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  technolo- 
gy, and  our  technology  gives  us  the 
abUity  to  extend  our  voices  through- 
out the  country  without  having  the 


people  we  represent  spend  money  to 
come  witness  the  Senate  at  work. 

I  am  really  getting  to  the  point  of 
being  quite  seriously  disturbed  over 
the  Senate's  role  In  the  future  of  this 
country  if  we  cannot  resolve  this 
simple  matter  of  dealing  with  modem 
technology.  City  councils  televise  their 
proceedings,  the  Diet  in  Japan  does  It, 
the  House  can  do  it.  but  the  Senate  is 
so  wrapped  up  in  its  cocoon  of  ancient 
rules  that  It  is  unwilling  to  look  at  the 
future. 

It  really  disturbs  me  to  be  a  part  of  a 
body  that  has  declined  to  the  point 
that  it  does  not  want  to  keep  up  with 
the  rest  of  society. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Before  we  put  the 
final  touches  on  the  apocalyptic  vision 
of  the  Senate,  let  me  Just  suggest  that 
one  of  the  better  ways  that  we  can 
deal  with  this  issue  would  be  to  accept 
the  Senator's  amendments.  I  do  not 
happen  to  think  a  2-week  period  to 
discuss  this  Issue  as  to  whether  it  has 
turned  out  as  we  have  expected  is  too 
much  to  ask.     . 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  have  a 
little  effort  made  to  at  least  discuss 
that  point.  It  would  shorten  debate 
considerably  if  the  amendment  were 
accepted. 

I  have  not  heard  an  argument 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  I  still  have  the 
floor,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
concept  was  in  five  drafts  ago.  We  had 
a  provision  for  turning  off  television 
and  then  taking  the  vote  sometime 
later.  The  consensus  of  the  people  in- 
volved in  the  discussions  was  that  was 
not  the  way  to  do  it.  Now  we  are  going 
back  to  an  issue  discussed  several 
other  drafts  ago. 

Also,  we  are  going  to  take  out  the 
fast  track.  The  fast  track  Is  a  sine  qua 
non  for  several  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

If  this  amendment  is  accepted,  there 
will  be  amendments  from  other 
people.  There  are  no  amendments  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  We  will  lay  that 
down  as  a  given.  The  question  now  Is 
whether  your  side  of  the  aisle  Is  ready 
to  accept  television  in  the  Senate.  I 
say  there  should  be  a  vote  now. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  say  that  li 
not  the  question.  It  is  whether  the 
Senate  is  ready  to  accept  TV  in  the 
Senate  and  under  these  terms  only. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  These  terms  have 
been  decided  In  a  series  of  meetings 
that  have  been  totally  bipartisan.  I 
commend  the  two  leaders.  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  process  for  10  yean, 
and  I  can  assure  you  these  two  leaden 
have  tried  to  and  resolve  the  Issues  re* 
latlng  to  television  In  the  Senate  In 
the  most  amicable  way  I  have  ever 
seen.  They  deserve  credit.  They  now 
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have  a  joint  leadership  proposal 
before  us.  The  two  leaders  have  done 
this. 

We  are  at  the  point  now  where  the 
question  is.  Do  you  support  your 
leader?  I  really  believe  you  should.  We 
support  ours.  We  are  ready  to  vote.  I 
am  ready  to  vote  and  I  am  ready  to 
meet  my  friends  from  Canada  on 
issues  that  vitally  affect  the  future  of 
my  SUte.  I  am  very  disturbed  that 
knowing  this,  and  knowing  that  we  are 
ready  to  go.  there  suddenly  are 
amendments  that  cover  areas  that  we 
have  covered  before  in  this  debate  this 
year.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  resolve 
this  issue  tonight. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  who  has 

the  floor?  ^^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Alaska  '-as  completed. 
The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  he  has  two 
amendments,    one    of    which    would 
extend  the  period  after  the  close  of 
the  test  period.  It  would  extend  that 
period  for  2  week  in  order  that  Sena- 
tors  might    reflect    on    the   question 
based  on  the  experience  gained  during 
the  test  period. 
Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.    BYRD.    That    would    be    the 
extent  of  it,  the  2-week  extension? 
Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.  The  other  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it,  would  delete  the  6- 
hour  proposal   in  the  expedited  lan- 
guage. Of  course,  that  means  it  is  open 
to  filibuster  because  there  would  be  no 
time  limit  at  that  point. 
Mr.  BOREN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  personal- 
ly, I  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
Senator's   amendment   that   just   ex- 
tends the  time,  to  give  all  Senators  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  this  matter. 
It  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
not  call  up  his  other  amendment, 
which  really  opens  up  the  whole  thing 
to  a  filibuster  again.  The  Senate  will 
have  spent  all  this  time  to  gain  what? 
To  gain  just  another  opportunity  to 
■^  have  a  filibuster. 

I  would  think  it  a  small  price  to  pay 
to  let  the  Senator  have  the  one 
amendment  for  the  2-week  extension 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Sena- 
tor not  call  up  his  other  amendment 
so  that  we  can  get  on  and  vote  on  this 
resolution. 

I  have  spent  hours  and  hours  and 
days  and  weeks.  Heretofore,  I  have 
said  that  I  did  not  want  to  venture 
Into  television  in  the  Senate  without 
some  changes  in  the  Senate  rules. 
Well,  we  gave  up  the  best  change  of 
the  Senate  rules  yesterday  when  Sena- 
tor LoMG  accepted  the  will  of  the 
Senate.  The  next  best  is  the  lowering 
of  the  ceiling  on  cloture,  and  it  is  still 
in  the  resolution. 


I  think  it  is  a  small  price  to  pay.  I 
hope  the  Senate  would  go  along  with 
Senator  Boren  not  just  because  he  has 
two  amendments  at  5  minutes  to  7  to- 
night, but  because  he  makes  a  reason- 
able request  which  I  think  would  bene- 
fit all  Senators,  namely,  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  reflect  on  TV  in  the 
Senate  and  the  changes  in  the  rules  on 
a  permanent  basis.  We  all  might  like 
to  have  that  2  weeks  to  reflect  follow- 
ing test  period. 

If  the  Senator  would  simply  let  us 
accept  his  amendment,  I  think  we 
would  all  be  gainers,  but  I  would  hope 
he  would  not  call  up  his  other  amend- 
ment, in  the  event  the  Senate  does 
accept  his  first  amendment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader.  Let  me  say 
I  do  not  think  the  question  before  us 
is  whether  we  support  our  leader  on 
each  side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is:  Are  we  interested  in 
having  discussions  on  this  subject?  I 
do  not  differ  with  anybody.  I  am  sup- 
portive of  both  of  our  leaders,  certain- 
ly our  leader  on  this  side  and  biparti- 
san support  of  the  leader  on  the  other 
side,  in  trying  to  move  the  Senate.  And 
I  am  concerned  about  the  relation- 
shiis  in  the  hemisphere.  But  I  do 
think  it  is  a  right  of  each  individual 
Senator  to  offer  an  amendment  on  the 

I  do  not  recall  that  we  voted  on  this 
particular  issue  separately  on  the 
Senate  floor.  There  may  have  been 
meetings,  and  meetings  in  the  leaders' 
offices.  I  do  not  know  whether  those 
meetings  were  televised  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  or  not.  They  say  we  ought 
to  be  in  front  of  the  people.  We  are  in 
front  of  the  people  now.  The  galleries 
are  here. 

Were  the  press  at  those  meetings 
where  this  consensus  was  reached? 
This  Senator  was  not  at  the  meetings 
where  the  consensus  was  reached.  I 
hope  we  do  not  accept  the  point 
around  here  where  we  cannot  offer 
our  amendments  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  have  our  feelings  considered 
to  be  out  of  order. 

I  was  not  at  the  meetings.  I  did  not 
read  detailed  reports  of  those  meet- 
ings in  the  press.  I  did  not  see  those 
meetings  on  television.  I  do  not  think 
they  were  carried  on  the  radio.  If  we 
are  here  discussing  openness  in  gov- 
ernment, let  us  have  open  debate  on 
the  issues  that  have  merit  or  do  not 
have  merit  on  the  Senate  floor  and  let 
evefejiody  in  the  Senate,  not  just  some 
people  in  a  back  room,  decide  what  is 
to  be  done  about  our  procedures. 

I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  total  oppo- 
nent of  televising  the  Senate.  I  am  in- 
clined to  be  for  it.  but  I  do  not  want  to 
be  rushed  into  this. 

This  is  a  major  change  in  this  insti- 
tution, potentially.  For  us  to  say  that. 
"Well,  we  are  going  to  be  out  on  recess 
for  12  days  and  we  do  not  really  have 


communication  and  conversation  with 
each  other."  that  is  different.  We 
ought  to  get  our  heads  together,  share 
our  thoughts  with  each  other,  think 
about  this  matter  carefully,  about  this 
experiment,  and  then  decide  what  to 
do  about  it.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
just  have  those  private  discussions.  A 
lot  of  those  discussions  ought  to  be  on 
the  Senate  floor.  That  is  the  only 
reason  I  am  concerned. 

Though  we  might  have  a  waiting 
period,  I  hope  we  will  not  have  just  6 
hours  of  debate  on  the  matter.  That  is 
the  reason  I  am  reluctant.  I  am  not 
necessarily  saying  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  for  a  fil- 
ibuster against  this  procedure  if  40 
Members  should  decide  after  the  ex- 
periment that  it  is  unwise,  though  I 
think  it  is  a  fundamental  change. 

There     are     some     parliamentary 
bodies    in    the    world    that    reversed 
themselves  on  this  matter. 
(Mr.  TRIBLE  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  In  addition  to  the  12-day 
recess  prior  to  the  vote,  there  is  also 
an  option  provided  for  in  this  resolu- 
tion for  a  30-day  extension,  not  just  2 
weeks,  during  which  Senators  can  dis- 
cuss among  themselves  the  results  of 
the  test  period,  look  at  it  again,  and 
then  have  another  vote  on  August  15. 
There  are  two  separate  questions,  as 
the  minority  leader  has  said.  One  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  extend 
the  period  for  consideration,  and  the 
other  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  leave  open  the  option  for  a  filibus- 
ter at  the  end  of  the  proceeding. 

I  will  just  say  that  for  the  Senator's 
consideration  and  urge  him  to  accept 
the  suggestion  of  the  minority  leader. 
Mr.  BOREN.  Well,  I  would  be  happy 
to  call  up  my  amendment,  to  send  it  to 
the  desk,  and  see  if  it  is  accepted  or 
not.  Maybe  that  is  the  way  to  expedite 
the  procedure. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  amendment  the 
Senator  is  going  to  send  to  the  desk,  is 
that  the  amendment  for  the  exten- 
sion? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Yes;  I  can  offer  either 
one  of  the  amendments. 

I  gather  that  is  the  suggestion  of  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
interest  of  accommodating  Senators 
who  have  to  leave  and  in  the  Interest 
of  having  the  Senate  accept  a  reasona- 
ble amendment  extending  the  time, 
the  Senators  would  accept  that 
amendment  provided  the  distin- 
guished Senator  would  not  press  his 
other  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  during 

the  period  of  the  15-day  extension,  we 

would  not  be  televised  during  that 


period.  We  state  that  television  cover- 
age of  the  Senate  would  cease  at  the 
close  of  business  on  July  15,  1986;  and 
that  it  would  resume— that  the  ques- 
tion would  be  put  on  August  5,  Wheth- 
er or  not  It  would  resume  then  would 
depend  upon  the  Senate's  decision. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  made  a  suggestion  that  ap- 
peals to  me.  I  know  It  does  not  give 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  all  he 
wants,  but  I  would  be  willing  to  sup- 
port the  first  amendment  on  the  delay 
In  the  vote  If  we  could  have  assurance 
that  this  is  not  just  a  precursor  either 
to  what  I  think  is  a  killer  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  a  fili- 
buster in  August  or  the  somewhat  less 
than  veiled  threat  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  if  he  does  not  prevail ' 
on  that,  he  will  filibuster  now.  If  we 
are  going  to  face  a  filibuster  In  August 
or  a  filibuster  nav,  this  Senator  would 
not  see  any  reason  to  accommodate  on 
either  matter/ Let  us  just  get  on  with 
the  filibuster.! 

Mr.  BOREl^.  Let  me  respond. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood  here.  This 
Senator  Is  not  trying  to  leverage  sup- 
port for  either  of  these  amendments 
on  the  basis  of  saying  If  I  do  not  get 
my  way  on  these  amendments,  I  am 
going  to  debate  for  a  long  time.  That 
Is  not  what  I  want  at  all.  It  would  not 
be  fair  and  I  would  not  want  to  engage 
in  that.  I  was  trying  to  give  an  honest 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
who  asked,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
If  these  amendments  do  not  prevail? 
Will  you  have  extended  debate?" 

My  honest  answer  Is  I  am  undecided. 
I  am  a  bit  torn  about  that. 

Let  me  ask  this  question  as  a  way  to 
resolve  it.  I  am  concerned  about  two 
points.  If  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate— 
and  this  Senator  may  vote  for  it.  I 
want  to  make  that  clear,  this  Senator 
is  not  prejudging  the  issue.  I  believe  In 
open  discussion  of  Issues  and  I  am  not 
prejudging  at  &\h  whether  or  not  we 
vote,  whatever  date  we  vote  on.  wheth- 
er we  will  have  continued  television 
coverage.  But  I  want  to  have  adequate 
time  to  reflect. 

After  we  have  had  the  15  days  so  we 
would  vote  on  it  on  August  5.  this  Sen- 
ator honestly  would  like  to  have  a 
little  more  than  6  hours  of  debate  on 
something  of  that  magnitude.  Even  if 
we  are  not  open  to  amendment  or  fili- 
buster or  extended  debate.  I  do  think 
we  should  have  something  like  15 
hours  or  something  like  that  instead 
of  6  because  we  are  here  talking  about 
something  that  Is  very,  very  funda- 
mentally Important.  I  think  before  It 
Is  over  with,  we  are  going  to  see  a  lot 
of  other  changes  come  about  as  a 
result. 


I  want  to  say  again  that  I  do  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood,  because  the 
Senator  Is  not  trying  to  abuse  the 
hour  to  bargain  in  any  way  with  other 
Members  of  the  Senate;  not  at  all. 

This  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  says  that  we 
shall  have  this  period  from  the  date 
on  which  coverage  shall  cease  on  July 
15;  we  will  vote  then  on  August  5— the 
question  should  be  put  on  August  5 
when  we  come  back.  If  we  could  have 
something  like  15  hours  of  debate  In- 
stead of  just  6—1  am  really  concerned 
about  our  just  having  6  hours  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor.  This  would  not 
let  it  be  filibustered:  it  would  not 
mean  the  minority  would  work  akainst 
the  will  of  the  majority  if  that  ii  what 
the  majority  wanted  to  do.         ( 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  not  to  call  up  the  other  amend- 
ment, provided  he  gets  the  2  weeks  or 
whatever  it  is— 2  weeks  of  extension— 
and  that  there  be,  say,  10  hours?  If  It 
Is  12,  fine. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  like  to  give  us 
at  least  2  days  or  maybe  12  hours  of 
debate  on  the  floor.  The  thing  that 
concerns  me  Is  we  call  It  up  and  before 
nightfall  of  that  day  on  which  we  call 
it  up,  we  have  to  decide.  We  cannot 
sleep  on  it  overnight  In  between.  I 
would  like  to  see,  say.  12  or  15  hours 
so  it  would  cause  us  to  have  2  legisla- 
tive days  here,  on  the  floor.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  asking  too  much  to  con- 
sider the  impact. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  made  a 
reasonable  request,  I  think  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  want  to  take  a  few  more 
days  to  reflect  on  this  matter.  But  I 
hope  the  Senator  would  not  press  his 
other  amendment,  which  opens  the 
whole  thing  up  to  a  filibuster. 

Twelve  hours  is  fine  with  this  Sena- 
tor. I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  thought  occurred  to 
this  Senator  that  if  we  were  to  reach  a 
compromise  and  settle  for  a  lesser 
number  of  hours,  we  should  be  permit- 
ted to  offer  amendments  rather  than 
be  limited  to  simply  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  matter.  Theoretically,  hopeful- 
ly, we  might  learn  something  during 
the  period  and  we  might  profit  by  the 
experience.  How  could  we  do  that  If 
we  are  limited  to  just  one  motion? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  saying,  and 
I  would  prefer  that.  If  we  put  a  maxi- 
mum of  hours,  12  hours,  for  debate, 
after  which  time  passage  would  occur, 
the  question  would  arise— I  might  ask 
the  authors,  is  there  any  way.  if  we 
find  a  way  of  seeing  some  changes 


that  need  to  be  made  and  want  to  lUg- 
gest  these  changes  in  the  rules  before 
we  finally  vote,  would  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  those  proposed 
changes  before  we  vote  on  whether  or 
not  to  extend  coverage? 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Under  the  resolution  as 
drafted,  the  Rules  Committee  is  em- 
powered to  make  changes  in  proce- 
dures short  of  a  rules  change.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Rules  Committee  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  floor 
rules  changes  that  might  appear  to  be 
advisable  as  a  result  of  our  experience 
during  the  test  period.  Those  rules 
changes  would  then  be  subject  to  the 
full  filibuster  opportunities  and  all  the 
rest.  But  you  cannot  have  amend- 
ments offered  under  a  fast-track  provi- 
sion without  Jettisoning  the  whole 
deal. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  was  talking 
about  earlier,  a  2-week  period  with  12 
hour^f  debate  afterwards— is  some- 
thln|>4hat  would  almost  certainly  find 
broad  agreement  here  and  resolve  this 
matter. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  was  asked  also— the 
date  I  see  here  is  August  6.  We  are 
looking  at  the  calendar  and  we  did  not 
want  to  set  it  on  a  Friday,  for  exam- 
ple. July  16  is — 

Mr.  DOLE.  Make  It  July  29.  I  might 
suggest. 

Mr.  BOREN.  What  day  of  the  week 
would  that  be.  Mr.  President?  That 
would  be  a  Tuesday? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  Mr.  President!. 

Mr.  BOREN.  July  29. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Twelve  hours. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Twelve  hours?  And  the 
understanding  would  be  that  we  would 
carry  over  for  at  least  2  legislative 
days.  We  would  not  try  to  do  it  all  In  1 
legislative  day. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  means  1 
calendar  day. 

Mr.  BOREN.  We  would  have  at  least 
2  calendar  days,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  only  thing  I  would 
say  Is  if  6  hours  were  enough— it  might 
be  that  we  would  not  use  all  the  time. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Let  me  say  If  we  want 
to  use  all  12  hours.  I  hope  we  would 
not  come  into  session  at  noon  and 
push  forward  to  midnight  and  say, 
"We  want  a  vote,  period." 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  a  problem.  Mr.  President, 
But^et  us  say  we  do  not  use  the 
timj^- 

Iv.  BOREN.  If  there  Is  no  dispute 
ana  nobody  has  a  strong  feeling  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  that  I  do  not  to- 
tally disagree  with  what  he  has  said, 
or  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  said.  I  may  be  leading 
the  effort  if  this  does  not  work  during 
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the  test  period  to  make  some  of  those 
changes.  I  would  think  in  the  2  weeks 
off  the  air  we  could  have  a  number  of 
opportunities. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Let  me  ask  a  question. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be— let  us 
see,  without  intervening  action  on  a 
question,  so  that  would  mean  that 
there  would  not  be  an  opportunity  to 
amend  it  as  now  written:  is  that  cor- 
rect? We  would  have  12  hours  of 
debate  without  intervening  vote  or 
action  on  the  question?  Would  there 
be  objection.  If  we  still  had  a  final  vote 
on  final  passage  at  the  end  of  the  12 
hours,  to  inserting  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  ger- 
mane amendments  be  in  order? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  the  thought  of  this 
Senator  that  amendments  relating  to 
television  in  the  Senate,  even  if  it  has 
to  do  with  the  rules,  ought  to  be  in 
order  during  the  12  hours.  I  would 
assume  that  we  might  learn  something 
during  the  test  period.  Now.  if  we 
learn  something,  we  ought  to  be  privi- 
leged to  profit  by  it.  We  should  not  be 
limited  so  that  we  can  only  vote  just  to 
say  whether  we  want  television.  That 
Is  the  way  it  is.  now  we  should  have  no 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments 
which  reflect  the  benefit  of  our  expe- 
rience. 

Now.  let  us  face  it.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor at  such  time  as  the  Senate  finally 
votes  to  go  permanently  on  television 
and  then  some  of  us  are  not  happy 
about  it  and  seek  to  change  it,  then  it 
is  the  other  side's  turn  to  fUibuster. 
because  they  are  on  television  and 
then  they  would  delay  any  change. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  would  not  be  on  tele- 
vision under  this. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  understand.  You  would 
not  be  on  television  imtil  you  vote  it 
permanently.  But  I  am  saying  after 
the  Senate  is  permanently  on  televi- 
sion, one  might  say.  at  that  time  it 
would  be  the  other  side's  turn  to  fili- 
buster. If  some  of  us  felt,  well,  gee, 
this  is  not  working  very  well,  we  would 
like  to  change  it.  then  the  other  side 
which   wants   gavel-to-gavel   coverage 
might    want    to    filibuster.    So    that 
during  the  period  of  limited  debate, 
there  ought  to  be  an  opportimity  to 
amend  it  by  majority  vote  just  like 
there  is  now.  To  limit  those  of  us  who 
have  serious  doubts  about  this  matter 
to  where  we  can  only  vote  on  whether 
you  are  going  to  extend  it  for  another 
30  days  is  to  deny  us.  even  if  we  give 
up  the  right  to  debate  more  than  12 
hours,  which  is  6  hours  for  us.  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  amendments  during 
the  12/ hours. 

Mr. /BRADLEY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  Does  it  not  seem  appropriate 
that  if  during  this  test  period,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  stated,  there 
are  problems  that  develop,  you  have  to 
have  a  way  to  fix  it?  Not  that  there 
^  would  be  an  infinite  number  of  prob- 
lems and  an  infinite  number  of  amend- 
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ments,  but  you  ought  to  provide  for  at 
least  some  opportunity  for  amend- 
ment, even  a  limited  opportunity  for 
amendment  during  that  2-week  period. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope,  if  we  are  going  to 
reach  an  agreement,  that  it  would  be 
agreed  that  during  this  period,  during 
the  12-hour  period,  there  is  opportuni- 
ty to  offer  amendments.  Now.  if  the 
opposition  takes  the  view  that  they  do 
now  and  you  have  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  standing  togeth- 
er against  those  of  us  who  would  like 
to  change  it.  obviously  we  are  not 
going  to  change  it.  But  at  least  we 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  offer  an 
amendment.  We  sure  could  not  do  it 
the  way  it  stands  now. 

Mr.   MATHLAS.   Will   the   Senator 

yield? 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  statement  has 
just  been  made  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  method  of  fixing  it.  Of  course  in  the 
leaders'  substitute,  there  is  a  method 
of  fixing  it.  and  that  method  is  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  Now.  I  can  assure 
the  Senator— and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  who  is  on  the  floor  I  am 
sure  would  add  his  assurance— that 
the  Rules  Committee  would  give  very 
careful  consideration  to  any  problems 
that  arose  during  the  period. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
if  the  Senator  would  attend  our  meet- 
ings, we  would  be  delighted  to  have 
him  participate  in  this.  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  plenty  of  time,  and  it 
would  be  open  and  television  would  be 
there,  also. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  will  second  that  in- 
vitation and  assure  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  he  will  not  be  without 
due  recourse  if  there  are  any  serious 
problems  which  develop  during  the 
tiCst>  Dcriod* 

Mr.  BOREN.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion. Maybe  this  is  the  way  to  resolve 
it.  I  know  the  leaders  on  the  two  sides 
would  be  very  fair  in  offering  opportu- 
nities for  amendments  if  they  were  to 
come  up.  Perhaps  we  could  specify  an 
amendment  under  the  control  of  each 
leader,  two  amendments  would  be  in 
order    in    this    12-hour    period;    that 
either     leader     could     authorize     a 
Member  on  each  side  to  call  up  an 
amendment     during     that      12-hour 
period  of  time.  Would  that  perhaps  do 
it?  And  that  you  limit  the  time  on  the 
amendment  or  something  like  that.  Is 
that  a  possibility?  That  way  if  the 
Rules    Committee    saw    some    things 
that  ought  to  be  done,  we  would  have 
the     opportunity     to     enact     those 
changes,  if  the  Rules  Committee  rec- 
ommended them  prior  to  our  vote  on 
final    passage    of    the    broadcast.    If 
either  leader  felt  there  was  a  Member 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  who  had  a 
strong  feeling  of  an  Issue  that  really 
ought  to  be  resolved  on  a  rules  matter 
•before  we  had  the  final  vote,  then  that 
would  give  the  leadership  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  that.  Would  that  be  a  possi- 


bility? We  would  limit  the  time  on 
those  amendments  to  like  an  hour  on 
each  amendment,  so  you  would  stUl 
have  the  10  hours  remaining  to  debate 
the  whole  issue. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  involved 
in  the  leadership  one  way  or  the  other 
here  for  20  years,  and  I  do  not  believe 
I  have  ever  seen  the  Senate  turn  down 
a  reasonable  request— a  reasonable  re- 
quest. I  think  that  at  the  end  of  the 
test  period.  If  either  leader  sees  some- 
thing which  needs  to  be  changed  In 
the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate  in 
order  to  make  this  body  continue  to 
function  as  a  unique  body,  and  also  to 
make  it  a  wiser  step  toward  televising 
the    Senate    so    that    the    American 
people  could  see  this  Senate  operate 
and  so  that  the  roots  of  this  democra- 
cy could  grow  deeper,  either  leader  or 
both  would  certainly  want  to  be  rea- 
sonable. I  do  not  want  to  head  this 
Senate  over  a  cliff.  I  do  not  even  want 
It  to  get  iwo  wheels  over  the  cliff.  I 
think  we  have  to  trust  the  good  judg- 
ment and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
Members  of  this  body,  and  I  hope  that 
would  Include  the  leadership. 

I  have  never,  I  do  not  believe,  sup- 
ported any  effort  to  destroy  the 
unique  function  of  this  Senate  or  to 
stand  In  the  way  of  a  Senator's  having 
a  fair  chance  to  express  his  views.  I 
hope,  however,  that  we  will  not  push 
ourselves  to  far  tonight,  because  if  we 
open  this  thing  up  to  more  amend- 
ments down  the  road,  I  think  we 
simply  will  sow  the  seed  for  a  fertile 
filibuster  down  the  road. 

Mr.  BOREN.  If  the  leader  will  yield, 
let  mfl  ask  this.  I  am  worried,  in  light 
of  what  is  raised  by  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  It 
could  well  be  there  would  be  a  rather 
strong   consensus   aroimd   continuing 
broadcast  of  the  Senate.  I  suspect  that 
there  probably  will  be. 
Mr.  BYRD.  There  wUl  be  what? 
Mr.  BOREN.  A  majority,  maybe  a 
very  large  majority,  after  this  period— 
maybe  a  much  larger  majority  than 
expected,  maybe  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority would  feel  the  experiment  has 
gone  very  well  and  they  want  to  con- 
tinue it.  I  suspect  we  could  have  one  or 
two  serious  problems  emerge  and  you 
want  to  make  sure  those  problems  are 
resolved  before  you  voted  for  It.  And 
under  this  procedure,   not  even  the 
leadership,  even  If  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee recommended  it  under  this  proce- 
dure, because  it  says  no  matter  shall 
be  in  order,  no  vote  or  Intervening 
motion  would  be  in  order— we  would 
not  have  the  possibilty  under  leader- 
ship control  or  Rules  Committtee  con- 
trol of  calling  up  that  amendment  to 
the  rule  prior  to  voting  for  either  the 
30-day  extension  or  the  final  passage. 
Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


Mr.  GORE.  We  have  been  given  the 
assurances  of  the  two  leaders  that  if  In 
the  opinion  of  a  sizable  number  of 
Senators  rules  changes  are  necessary, 
or  seem  necessary  as  a  result  of  the 
test  experience,  there  will  be  rules 
changes  recommended  and  brought 
up. 

Now.  that  does  not  give  the  Senator 
a  guarantee,  but  there  Is  a  problem 
with  the  last  suggestion  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  made,  and  it  is  simply  this.  If 
you  keep  the  expedited  procedure 
which  includes  a  time  limit  and  then 
you  give  any  Senator,  including  the 
two  leaders,  an  opportunity  to  bring 
an  amendment  to  the  floor,  then  you 
create  the  following  hazard,  a  hazard 
in  the  minds  of  many  here,  which  is 
that  that  Senator  or  that  leader  might 
propose  a  rules  change  such  as  a  limi- 
tation on  germaneness,  or  such  as  a 
raising  of  the  fllibuster-cloture  thresh- 
old, or  some  other  rules  change  that 
was  supported  by  a  simple  majority, 
but  not  supported  by  67  Senators,  and 
thereby  allow  the  offerer  of  that 
amendment,  during  the  expedited 
period,  to  work  a  major  change  in  the 
rules  with  only  a  simple  majority. 

What  you  are  working  against  is  a 
conflict  between  the  avoidance  of  a  fil- 
ibuster at  the  end  of  the  test  period 
and  an  opportunity  to  offer  amend- 
ments. The  way  to  resolve  that  ques- 
tion is  for  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
to  accept  the  magnanimous  offer 
which  has  been  agreed  to  by  both 
lesuiers  and  which  would  constitute  a 
victory  for  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma and,  in  addition,  accept  their  assur- 
ance that  rules  changes  will  be  recom- 
mended and  brought  to  the  floor 
under  the  normal  procedures  if  It 
seems  that  they  are  apparent  after  the 
experience  of  the  test  period. 

AMENDMKNT  NO.  1641 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  made 
a  good  point.  I  understand  the  point 
that  has  been  raised. 

I  propose  at  this  point,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [IiAr.  Long],  to  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  which  would  simply 
say  that  the  coverage  would  cease  at 
the  close  of  business  on  July  15,  1986: 

Television  coverage  of  the  Senate  and  the 
rules  changes  contained  herein  shall  contin- 
ue, if  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  question, 
which  shall  be  put  1  hour  after  the  Senate 
convenes  on  July  29. 19Se. 

Then  we  use  the  same  language  In 
section  IS  and  say  that  there  shall  be 
12  hours  of  debate  on  this  question, 
equally  divided  and  controlled. 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren], 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr.  Lowo,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1641. 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  Sec.  IS  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sec.  15.  Television  coverage  of  the  Senate 
shall  cease  at  the  close  of  business  July  15. 
1986,  and  television  coverage  of  the  Senate 
and  the  rules  changes  contained  herein 
shall  continue.  If  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
question,  which  shall  be  put  one  hour  after 
the  Senate  convenes  on  July  29,  1986.  "Shall 
radio  and  television  coverage  continue  after 
this  date,  and  shall  the  rules  changes  con- 
tained herein  continue?"  There  shall  be  12 
hours  of  debate  on  this  question,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  In  the  usual 
form,  at  the  end  of  which  any  Senator  may 
propose  as  an  alternative  the  question. 
"Shall  the  test  period  continue  for  thirty 
days?".  On  this  question  there  shall  be  one 
hour  of  debate,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled In  the  usual  form.  If  this  question  Is 
decided  In  the  affirmative,  then  thirty  days 
hence,  one  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes, 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  without  in- 
tervening action  on  the  question.  "Shall 
radio  and  television  coverage  continue  after 
this  date  and  shall  the  rules  changes  con- 
tained herein  continue?". 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
just  exactly  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago. 
It  would  give  us  approximately  2 
weeks,  in  which  time  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings would  not  be  broadcast,  to  re- 
flect upon  the  experiment,  and  then  it 
would  give  us  12  hours  of  floor  debate 
when  we  take  up  that  matter  at  the 
earliest  on  the  29th  day  of  July,  and 
have  time  to  reflect  upon  It  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Senator  Mathias.  that  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  final  version? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  inquire  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  whether  he .  is 
going  to  offer  his  other  amendment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  does  not  Intend  to  offer  the 
other  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  (No.  1641)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  patience,  and  I 
want  to  assure  them  again  that  this 
Senator  simply  brought  his  honest 
convictions  to  this  matter  at  this  hour. 
I  hope  it  would  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  very  careful  decision  on  this 


important  matter.   I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  patience. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. He  made  a  good  proposal.  I 
think  he  was  reasonable  In  doing  it.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  and  other  Senatora 
who  are  accepting  the  proposal  that 
has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 
Mr,  STEVENS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  three  questions  still  pending.  The 
first  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
substitute  for  the  committee  substi- 
tute. 

The  substitute  amendment  (No. 
1636)  for  the  committee  substitute  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
next  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  substitute  as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
final  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  Itself.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.    BYRD.   Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  no  longer 
than  3  minutes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  make  the  same  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Resolution 
28.  permitting  television  and  radio  cov- 
erage of  Senate  proceedings.  However, 
the  issue  before  us  is  not  only  TV  In 
the  Senate,  but  fundamental  changes 
In  the  way  we  conduct  our  business. 
This  Is  as  it  should  be. 

The  package  before  us  represents  a 
hard-fought  compromise  that  permits 
television  and  radio  coverage  for  a  lim- 
ited test  period.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
compromise  embodies  important  tem- 
porary rule  changes  intended  to  pre- 
vent possible  abuses. 

There  are  many  arguments  in  favor 
of  making  television  part  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. Television  may  provide  a 
much  needed  view  for  the  coimtry  of 
the  workings  of  the  Senate.  On  the 
other  hand  the  view  may  not  be  a  flat- 
tering one.  and  moreover,  coverage  in 
itself  may  create  new  problems.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  not  short-slght- 
edly  tried  to  institute  this  technology 
without  giving  clbse  examination  to 
the  rules  changes  proposed  in  the  res- 
olution. 

I  feel  it  was  particularly  appropriate 
that  we  pay  close  attention  to  rules 
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changes  dealing  with  cloture  and  ger- 
maneness. As  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  suggested  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue,  this  is  a  prime  opportunity  to 
bring  the  Senate  into  the  20th  century 
world  of  television,  but  not  without 
some  changes  in  the  way  we  work. 
Without  at  least  an  attempt  to  address 
these  changes,  I  could  not  support  this 

measure.  ..,  w  t 

The  rule  changes  agreed  to,  which  I 
hope  will  be  important  safeguards.  In- 
clude: 

Changing  the  3-day  rule  on  availabil- 
ity of  reports  to  a  2-day  rule; 

Requiring  that  copies  of  conference 
reports  be  available  on  all  Senator's 
deslcs  before  It  Is  in  order  to  call  up  a 
conference  report;  and 

Reducing  the  time  for  debate  once 
cloture  has  been  Invoked  from  100 
hours  to  30  hours. 

These  are  what  I  consider  to  be 
modest  changes  which  have  been  care- 
fi!lly  tailored  to  the  situations  we  may 
find  ourselves  In  once  television  cover- 
age has  been  instituted.  They  are  in- 
tended to  prevent  possible  abuses. 
They  are  also  only  temporary  during 
the  experimental  coverage  period. 
Before  coverage  becomes  permanent 
we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
consider these  rules  changes  and  ad- 
dress new  changes  that  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note  that  the 
rule  changes  included  do  not  include 
raising  the  number  of  votes  necessary 
to  Invoke  cloture  to  67  (two-thirds)  In- 
stead of  60  (three-fifths).  I  am  pleased 
this  change  has  not  been  Included  In 
the  compromise  package.  In  my  opin- 
ion It  would  have  been  a  harmful  one, 
which  would  have  worked  unfairly 
upon  our  ability  to  develop  consensus 
and  to  take  action. 

A  rule  change  not  Included,  which  I 
supported.  Is  that  which  would  Impose 
a  realistic  germaneness  rule.  The  rule 
would  have  required  amendments  to 
be  germane  and  relevant  under  limited 
clrcimistances.  I  think  this  Is  reasona- 
ble. Unfortunately,  this  change  was 
defeated  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  final 
package.  I  hope  that  further  consider- 
ation win  be  given  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to 
embark  upon  an  Important  new  era  In 
the  history  of  this  Institution.  The 
people  of  the  Nation  and  their  inter- 
ests depend  upon  our  ability  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  day.  I  hope  that 
this  experiment  will  not  Interfere  with 
these  efforts.  I  believe  It  Is  proper  that 
it  be  temporary  in  nature,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  carefully  monitored  and  re- 
viewed before  a  final  decision  Is  made. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

BROADCAST  COVERAGE  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  Important  matters  the 
Senate  will  consider  this  session,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  100  years  from  now 
people  will  look  back  on  our  decision 
to  begin  televising  the  proceedings  of 
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the  U.S.  Senate  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, possibly  the  most  Important, 
and  significant  acts  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  In  our  country,  we 
have  staked  our  faith  on  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  select  leaders  and  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  policies  of  our 
country.  In  order  to  do  that  job,  the 
public  needs  to  see  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  and  share  the  same  facts 
that  we  have,  and  know  what  the  ar- 
guments are,  pro  and  con. 

That  is  really  the  Issue  In  the  debate 
today  on  whether  or  not  to  commence 
a  trial  period  for  the  radio  and  televi- 
sion broadcasts  of  Senate  proceedings; 
namely,  how  we  can  best  Insure  that 
the  men  and  women  of  the  country 
will  be  able  to  participate  and  freely 
and  knowledgeably  discuss  the  Issues 
which  win  be  so  critical  to  them  In 
their  day-to-day  lives. 

Little  did  Thomas  Jefferson  know  he 
made  the  strongest  argument  for  the 
fullest,  most  open  coverage  of  Senate 
proceedings  when  he  said: 

Educate  and  inform  the  whole  mass  of 
people.  Enable  them  to  see  that  it  is  In  their 
best  interest  to  preserve  peace  and  order 
and  they  will  preserve  them.  Enlighten  the 
people  generally  and  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  body  and  the  mind  will  then 
vanish  like  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  the  day. 

This  axiom  was  adhered  to  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers  at  the  Constitution- 
al Convention.  There  was  some  doubt 
about  whether  the  public  would  accept 
the  document  they  had  produced,  so 
they  took  their  case  to  the  people  by 
publishing  the  exact  arguments  of  the 
Constitution's  authors  in  the  Federal- 
ist Papers. 

The  public's  acceptance  of  the  Con- 
stitution left  no  doubt  about  the  bene- 
fits of  public  scrutiny  to  the  decision- 
making processes  in  this  country.  A 
fact  the  newly  formed  Senate  ratified 
In  1794  by  agreeing  to  establish  galler- 
ies for  the  public. 

The  concepts  at  issue  on  public  gal- 
leries in  1794  are  identical  to  those 
being  discussed  today  on  broadcast 
coverage  of  the  Senate.  Public  senti- 
ment in  support  of  public  debates  was 
reflected  by  the  National  Gazette  in 
1702: 

It  augers  an  unfriendly  disposition  in  a 
public  body  that  wishes  to  masque  its  trans- 
actions—tJpright  intentions,  and  Venetian 
senate  suiU  not,  as  yet.  the  meridian  of  the 
United  SUtes:  neither  does  the  conduct  of  a 
conclave  or  a  divan  comport  with  the  feel- 
ings of  Americans. 

Likewise  the  oppositions'  note  in  the 
1790's  was  similar  to  that  today,  as  ex- 
plained by  Senator  Paine  Wlngate: 

How  would  all  the  little  domestic  transac- 
tions of  even  the  best  regulated  family 
appear  if  exposed  to  the  world;  and  may 
this  not  apply  to  a  larger  body? 

Senator  Wlngate's  argument  fortu- 
nately did  not  hold  the  day  and  time 
has  shown  his  concern  foundless.  The 
doors  of  the  Senate  opened  In  Decem- 
ber  1795   and   In   the   following    191 


years,  the  Senate  has  survived  despite 
the  closer  public  scrutiny. 

In  1802,  the  Senate  made  the  first 
logical  expansion  of  galleries  for 
public  attendance  when  it  officially 
gave  newspaper  reporters  access  to  the 
Senate.  Samuel  Harrison  Smith,  the 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Universal 
Gazette  correctly  understood  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  decision: 

On  the  adoption  of  the  above  resolution, 
which  opens  a  new  door  to  public  Informa- 
tion, and  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
prelude  to  a  more  genuine  sympathy  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes,  than  may  have  heretofore 
subsisted,  by  rendering  each  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  other,  we  congratulate, 
every  friend  to  the  true  principles  of  our  re- 
publican institutions. 

The  Senate  did  not  wane  in  its  ef- 
forts to  better  inform  the  public.  In 
1844,  the  Senate  sponsored  one  of  the 
greatest  advances  in  communications 
technology  when  Samuel  Morse  was 
allowed  to  demonstrate  the  electronic 
telegraph  In  his  famous  "What  hath 
God  Wrought"  transmission  from  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  to  Balti- 
more, MD.  The  message  that  came 
back  from  Baltimore  was  i>osted  In  the 
Capitol  Rotunda  and  may  be  consid- 
ered the  first  of  the  'wire  services" 
that  soon  flourished. 

The  Senate's  exemplary  precedence 
leaves  little  doubt  In  my  mind  that  If 
television  technology  had  been  avail- 
able In  1794  or  1844,  Senators  of  the 
day  would  have  adopted  that  medium 
as  a  logical  extension  of  public  galler- 
ies or  the  telegraph. 

The  Senate  unfortunately  has  hit  a 
stumbling  block  when  It  comes  to 
radio  and  television  coverage  of  Its 
proceedings.  The  country  has  had 
radio  available  on  a  wide  basis  since 
the  1920's  and  television  since  the 
1940's,  and  ever  since  those  dates  the 
Senate  has  been  debating  Inconclusive- 
ly whether  Its  proceedings  should  be 
made  public  through  those  mediums. 

To  be  frank,  I  don't  think  one  thing 
has  happended  over  the  years  to  sup- 
port the  argument  of  those  against 
televising   the   Senate.   Congressional 
committee  hearings  and  meetings  have 
been   exposed   to   television   cameras 
since  the  1950's.  The  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  has  successfully  been 
televising    Its    debates    gavel-to-gavel 
since  1979.  Almost  all  of  our  State  leg- 
islatures permit  television  cameras  to 
cover  some  portion  of  their  debates. 
Courts  now  allow  television  cameras. 
The  United  Nations  broadcasts  its  de- 
bates from  gavel-to-gavel.  In  fact,  just 
about  every  major  democratic  nation- 
including  England,  Prance,  West  Ger- 
many, Japan,  Israel.  Canada,  Austra- 
lia,  Italy,   the   Netherlands.   Norway. 
India,     Sweden,     Austria,     Denmark. 
Switzerland,  and  Spain— allow  televi- 
sion coverage  of  their  national  legisla- 
tive bodies,  and  some  have  for  over  40 
years!    All    these    bodies    have    been 


greatly  Influenced  by  the  wider  knowl- 
edge of  their  happenings,  and  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  say  the  public  would 
be  better  served  by  removing  the  cam- 
eras from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  closing  the  public  galleries  in 
the  Senate. 

While  Senators  are  more  likely  to  re- 
ceive Inquiries  from  their  constituents 
on  Granmi-Rudman  or  tax  reform 
than  on  this  issue,  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  indication  of  the  great  bene- 
fit television  broadcasts  could  provide 
the  public.  Since  1963.  television  has 
been  the  predominant  medium 
through  which  Americans  receive 
their  news.  According  to  the  latest 
Roper  poll  on  the  subject,  television  Is 
the  sole  source  of  news  for  almost  half 
the  Nation  and  more  people  receive  in- 
formation from  television  than  from 
newspapers  and  radio  combined. 

The  most  immediate  benefit  of  na- 
tionwide gavel-to-gavel  broadcast  cov- 
erage of  the  U.S.  Senate  will  be  the 
greater  amount  and  more  timely  infor- 
mation available  to  local  news  report- 
ing agencies.  Less  than  4  percent  of 
local  television  stations  can  currently 
maintain  reporters  in  Washington,  DC 
and  thus  the  local  stations  are  almost 
totally  dependent  on  Senate  offices  to 
provide  information,  which  Is  Invari- 
ably sporadic  and  self -serving. 

The  world  is  too  complex  and  inter- 
related for  there  to  be  an  impediment 
to  providing  the  fullest  Information 
available  to  every  citizen.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  person  could  grow  up  in 
Leadville  or  Lamar,  CO  and  never  be 
too  affected  by  what  happened  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  Colorado,  a  person 
could  be  bom  and  live  a  full,  active, 
meaningful,  productive,  significant 
life,  and  never  really  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  Federal  Goverrmient. 
You  might  go  weeks  without  knowing 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  You  might  never 
encounter  In  a  practical  way  anything 
that  really  had  to  do  with  how  you 
lived  or  how  you  worked  as  a  result  of 
national  legislation. 

Today,  a  person  is  bom  in  a  hospital 
that  was  probably  built  with  Federal 
money,  In  which  doctors  and  nurses 
practice  under  Federal  guidelines;  we 
are  educated  in  schools  which  are,  at 
least  to  some  degree,  shaped  by  na- 
tionaJ  legislation;  when  we  enter  the 
work  force,  we  apply  for  a  job  accord- 
ing to  Federal  standards;  If  you  are  an 
employer,  you  caimot  hire  anybody 
except  by  conforming  to  what  the  Fed- 
eral law  says.  You  cannot  fire  any- 
body. You  cannot  start  a  business. 
You  cannot  build  a  building.  You 
cannot  tear  down  a  building. 

One  institution,  the  U.S.  Senate,  is 
uniquely  capable  of  delivering  the 
message  of  the  public  about  the  intri- 
cacies or  simplicities  of  the  Issues  and 
legislation  of  so  great  Importance  to 
the  American  people.  Our  Founding 


Fathers  created  the  Senate  as  a  means 
for  extensive  debate  and  consideration 
of  all  views  in  developing  legislation. 
While  this  brilliant  work  of  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  and  Madison  is  a  safeguard 
for  the  Nation,  the  absence  of  televi- 
sion prevents  the  dissemination  of  the 
essential  information.  As  the  former 
majority  leader  and  leading  advocate 
of  the  televising  of  the  Senate, 
Howard  Baker,  often  said: 

.  .  .  The  Senate  was  supposed  to  be  differ- 
ent (than  the  House  of  Representatives).  Its 
rules,  first  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  en- 
couraged extensive  debate  and  gave  the 
rights  of  the  minority  the  greatest  protec- 
tion and  the  fullest  and  fairest  hearing  in 
the  history  of  governments. 

These  are  the  beliefs  that  made  the 
Senate  the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body  to  begin  with:  the  insistence  that  ideas 
matter:  that  one  person  who  is  right  should 
prevail  over  a  majority  that  is  wrong;  that 
vigorous  debate  is  vital  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Daniel  Boorstin,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  sums  up  well: 

In  the  last  century,  the  Senate  has  been 
the  setting  for  great  debates  like  that  be- 
tween Webster  and  Hayne.  or  the  spirited 
oratory  of  a  succession  of  celebrated  Sena- 
tors, Including  William  E.  Borah.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Everett  Dirksen,  Robert  Kerr, 
and  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Eloquence  is  a  democratic  art.  Traditional- 
ly, the  Senate  has  been  more  effective  than 
any  other  body  in  focusing  on  great  nation- 
al Issues. 

As  one  can  see,  I  think  the  argument 
in  favor  of  gavel-to-gavel  television 
coverage  of  the  Senate  is  a  strong  one, 
and  I  introduced  Senate  Resolution  81 
at  the  begiimlng  of  this  Congress  to  do 
just  that. 

What  we  are  considering  today  is  a 
step  In  that  direction.  The  resolution 
before  us  today  will  provide  a  two-step 
test  period  of  television  and  radio  cov- 
erage. The  first  portion  of  the  test 
period  win  be  closed-circuit  broadcast 
coverage  just  to  Senate  offices.  During 
the  second  portion,  the  broadcasts  will 
be  made  to  the  public.  After  the  end 
of  the  test  period,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee wlU  present  the  Senate  with  a  res- 
olution embodying  its  recommenda- 
tions for  permanent,  gavel-to-gavel 
broadcasts  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  unless  this  Senate  has 
something  to  hide  from  the  country, 
and  if  we  really  believe  that  in  this 
country,  we  have  faith  in  the  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  of  the  public,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  give  the  public  a  chance  to  see 
and  hear  what  is  going  on. 


SENATE  CHAMBERS  ON  CAMERA 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Resolution 
28.  Having  reviewed  its  provisions  and 
the  accompanying  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  it 
appears  to  this  Senator  that  Senate 
Resolution  28,  as  amended,  is  a  pru- 
dent, carefully  thought  out  approach 


by  which  this  body  as  an  Institution 
can  come  to  terms  with  television. 
Senate  Resolution  28  allows  us  to  get 
our  toes  wet  In  this  communications 
medium  before  taking  the  full  plunge. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  among  us 
who  believe  that  there  Is  much  to  be 
said  for  avoiding  the  water  altogether 
when  it  comes  to  televised  floor  pro- 
ceedings. Before  the  last  recess,  I  lis- 
tened for  several  days  to  those  of  the 
opposition,  including  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
admiration.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
pitfalls  he  suggests  will  become  evi- 
dent at  times,  and  we  will  rue  the 
changes  which  a  video  record  could 
bring.  But  I  firmly  believe  the  good  is 
likely  to  outweight  the  bad  in  this 
transition. 

Mr.  President.  I  may  be  an  optimist 
in  my  regard  for  my  colleagues,  but  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  placing  this 
Chamber  on  camera  will  have,  on  bal- 
ance, a  salutary  effect  on  our  individ- 
ual efforts  on  this  floor,  both  as  a 
preparation  and  deportment.  Surely, 
Mr.  President,  when  Senators  realize 
that  what  they  say  and  do  on  the 
Senate  floor  are  being  recorded  on 
tape  to  be  seen  and  heard  by  their 
constituents,  they  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  present  their  arguments.  As  a 
consequence,  the  quality  of  debate  on 
this  floor  would  definitely  be  elevated. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  every 
Member  of  this  Senate  takes  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  throughout  its  history  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  world's  greatest  delib- 
erative body.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
claim  that  distinction,  we  can  no 
longer  ignore  the  20th  century's  most 
powerful  medium  of  commtmication. 
Television  has  been  a  pervasive  force 
in  our  society  for  nearly  four  decades, 
and  the  other  body,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  operated  within  its 
structures  for  the  last  6  years.  As  a 
consequence,  that  oth^r  body,  in  the 
view  of  a  television-oriented  nation,  is 
fast  becoming  the  greater  deliberative 
body.  From  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence. I  know  this  to  be  true,  for  on 
many  occasions  I  have  been  asked  by 
my  constituents.  "Why  is  it  that  you 
don't  participate  in  floor  debates?  I  see 
our  Representatives  actively  engaged 
in  debate  on  TV.  but  never  the  Sena- 
tors." When  informed  that,  unlike  the 
House,  the  Senate  disallows  TV  cover- 
age, my  constituents  express  surprise 
and  disbelief.  Their  own  State  legisla- 
ture has  had  TV  coverage  for  as  long 
as  they  can  remember. 

Others  have  mentioned  the  impor- 
tance of  the  educational  dimension  of 
our  duties  as  equal  to,  or  greater  than, 
that  of  oiu-  legislative  obligation.  This 
dictates  that  the  Senate  keep  abreast 
of  the  communication  technologies 
employed  by  our  partners  in  the  gov- 
erning pr(x;ess.  Televised  deliberations 
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of  this  body  are  our  best  hope  of  re- 
storing some  measure  of  that  civic  inti- 
macy we  identify  with  our  country's 
beginnings  as  a  democracy  before  we 
gained  our  full  growth  of  nationhood 
and  experienced  the  remoteness  and 
impersonalization  which  accompanies 
such  a  geographic  sweep.  The  formula- 
tion of  public  policy  reflects  the  chem- 
istry between  all  the  elements  in- 
volved—citizens and  lawmakers,  the 
executive  and  the  legislative 
branches— and  the  Senate,  if  it  is  to 
maintain  its  position  as  a  catalyst  for 
change,  it  must  have  equal  access  to 
the  coaxial  crucible  of  television. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  state  my  firm  support 
for  the  compromise  proposal  that  has 
been  developed  over  the  course  of  the 
last  few  weeks.  The  dedicated  work  of 
many  Members  in  this  body  has  result- 
ed in  a  proposal  that  is  an  important 
first  step  in  broadcasting  our  floor 
proceedings  to  all  Americans. 

The  resolution  before  us  establishes 
a  test  period  for  coverage  of  Senate 
proceedings.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
are  going  to  find  that  the  public 
broadcast  of  our  dtoates  will  strength- 
en the  Senate  and  B  procedures. 

This  resolution  c«Uinly  helps  fulfill 
our  obligation  to  the  American  public 
to  preserve  one  of  the  basic  comer- 
stones  of  our  political  heritage— an 
open  and  accessible  government.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  let  the 
American  public  reach  reasoned  opin- 
ions on  national  issues  than  by  provid- 
ing them  with  the  opportunity  to 
listen  and  watch  as  this  body  debates 
those  Issues.  And  this  is  an  opportuni- 
ty we  can  provide  using  modem  televi- 
sion and  radio  systems. 

Other  deliberative  bodies  have  ex- 
tended this  opportunity  to  citizens 
throughout  the  world.  International 
bodies  such  as  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly and  Security  CouncU  provide 
continuous  live  television  feed  for  use 
by  networks  and  other  interested  par- 
ties. Our  neighbors  to  the  north  in 
Canada  are  allowed  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings in  their  national  legislature 
on  television.  The  same  opportunity  is 
offered  to  the  Japanese  people  by  the 
Japanese  National  Diet.  In  all,  more 
than  20  national  legislatures  now 
permit  television  coverage  of  floor  pro- 
ceedings. 

For  the  last  7  years,  our  own  citizens 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  watch 
the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Building  from  a  modest 
start  in  1979.  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  has  been  growing 
and  will  continue  to  grow.  Access  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  through  the  C-SPAN  net- 
work is  now  provided  to  23  million 
homes.  This  translates  into  nearly 
one-quarter  of  all  households  present- 
ly having  access  to  House  debates.  C- 
SPAN  is  carried  by  2,000  cable  systems 
in  all  50  States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 


Puerto  Rico.  In  my  own  Stote  of 
Washington,  over  474.000  households 
enjoy  access  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives through  C-SPAN. 

These  citizens  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  their  Government  in 
action.  According  to  their  letters,  they 
have  gained  an  appreciation  for  the 
complexity  of  legislative  issues  and 
feel  more  in  touch  with  their  Govem- 
ment. 

We  in  the  Senate  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  build  on  the  tradition  of 
openness  we  first  established  as  early 
as  1794  when  the  Senate  established  a 
public  gallery  open  to  all  citizens  and 
the  press.  This  tradition  was  enhanced 
when  we  opened  our  doors  in  1977  for 
the  debate  on  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  technology  has  pro- 
vided us  with  the  tools  to  let  Ameri- 
cans understand  the  day-to-day  work- 
ings and  debates  of  the  Senate— to 
provide  access  to  their  Government. 
This  Senator  believes  It  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  open  itself  to  the  American 
people.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
step  toward  this  goal  by  supporting 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  final  passage  of  this 
resolution,  which  provides  for  a  2V4- 
month  test  period  of  televising  Senate 
proceedings.  I  will  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  this  proposal  because  it  Is  a 
test,  and  not  because  I  am  finally  con- 
vinced that  It  Is  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Nation.  This  Is  a 
unique  Institution,  not  only  in  Amer- 
ica but  In  all  the  world's  democracies. 
I  know  of  no  other  legislative  body 
which  has  the  U.S.  Senate's  unusual 
powers,  traditions  and  procedures,  and 
I  fear  we  may  be  sacrificing  them  be- 
cause of  television.  CertaiiUy  the 
American  public  has  a  right  to  know, 
and  therefore  to  see,  what  we  do  here, 
and  television  can  perform  that  func- 
tion in  a  powerfully  effective  way. 

But  it  can  also  encourage  needless 
grandstanding  and  sham  speeches,  at- 
tempts to  give  the  appearance  of 
action  and  Influence  Instead  of  serious 
legislative  activity.  And  it  can  infringe 
upon  the  abilities  of  Senators  to  fight 
for  what  they  believe  to  be  right  by 
limiting  our  abUlty  to  speak  and  to 
propose  amendments.  I  voted  for  the 
Johnston  and  Long  amendments 
which  would  have  provided  for  more 
restricted  coverage  than  the  gavel-to- 
gavel  coverage  provided  by  this  resolu- 
tion. I  expect  the  sponsors  of  those 
amendments  will  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  offering  them  again  when  we 
assess  the  results  of  this  test  period. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted Senator  Borzn's  amendment  to 
allow  a  2-week  period  at  the  end  of  the 
test  period  for  some  calm  and  careful 
reflection  on  whether  or  not  to  make 
permanent  changes  in  Senate  rules.  It 
may  well  be  that  my  concerns  about 
potential  problems  will  be  allayed,  and 


I  hope  that  they  are.  But  if  I  reach 
the  conclusion  that  providing  unlimit- 
ed televised  broadcasts  of  Senate  pro- 
ceedings presents  more  problems  than 
it  is  worth,  I  shall  oppose  making  It  a 
permanent  feature  of  our  delibera- 
tions. _  ^  , 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  voice  my  support  for  Senate 
Resolution  28,  which  would  authorize 
a  test  period  implementation  of  live, 
gavel-to-gavel  television  and  radio  cov- 
erage of  proceedings  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  WhUe  television  coverage 
would  be  limited  to  a  2-week  period, 
enactment  of  the  resolution  will  never- 
theless bring  us  one  step  closer  to  the 
day  when  the  American  public  will 
have  full,  continuous  access  to  Senate 
proceedings  through  the  medium  of 
television. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  broadcast 
media  coverage  Is  warranted  and  wise, 
for  several  reasons.  First,  such  cover- 
age recognizes  the  basic  right  and 
need  of  U.S.  citizens  to  know  the  busi- 
ness of  their  Government.  Second,  I 
believe  it  will  lead  to  a  more  informed 
citizeru-y,  and  thereby  hopefully  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  representative 
democracy.  Third,  television  and  radio 
coverage  should  enhance  the  Image  of 
the  Senate  as  an  institution  of  Gov- 
ernment. Fourth.  It  should.  In  the  long 
run.  Improve  the  quality  of  Senate 
debate  and  decisionmaking. 

Considered    against    the    historical 
background,  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage of  Senate  proceedings  is  simply 
a  logical  extension  of  past  and  present 
methods  of  reporting  Senate  business 
to  the  people.  Since  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury, the  Senate  has  had  a  public  gal- 
lery  open   to   all   citizens   and   print 
media  representatives.  Television  cov- 
erage was  first  permitted  in  the  House 
In  1947  for  the  opening  ceremonies  of 
the  80th  Congress,  and  in  1979.  full 
television  coverage  of  debate  In  that 
Chamber  began.  In  the  interim,  the 
Senate  has  allowed  television  coverage 
of  some  committee  hearings,  permit- 
ted television  broadcast  of  the  swer- 
ing-in    ceremony    of    Vice    President 
Nelson  Rockefeller  In  1974,  and  au- 
thorized radio  coverage  of  the  1917  de- 
bates on  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties. 

Thus,  while  television  and  radio  cov- 
erage of  Senate  debates  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant broadening  of  past  precedents 
In  this  House  of  Congress,  it  would  not 
be  a  totally  new  experience  for  most 
Senators,  nor  a  radical  departure  from 
past  practices.  Rather,  with  the  wide- 
spread. Increasing  dependence  of  the 
American  people  on  television  and 
radio  for  information  about  govern- 
mental actions,  it  Is  simply  high  time 
for  the  Senate  to  allow  live  broadcasts 
of  Its  proceeding  over  the  airwaves. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset  of  my 
statement,  the  authorization  of  radio 
and  television  coverage  of  Senate  busi- 
ness is  an  appropriate  means  of  reaf- 
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firming  that  our  National  Government 
is  a  representative  democracy  respon- 
sible to  the  people.  The  citizens  of  this 
great  Nation  have  a  right  to  know  how 
the  legislative  business  of  their  U.S. 
Senate  is  being  transacted.  Approval 
of  this  measure  would  protect  and  en- 
hance that  basic  right,  thereby  bring- 
ing more  openness  to  the  legislative 
process. 

The  transmitting  of  Senate  Cham- 
ber business  over  the  airwaves  would 
be  an  Important  step  in  the  process  of 
bringing  Government  Into  the  "sun- 
shine," as  this  objective  is  often  cap- 
tioned, but  it  is  not  an  end  in  Itself. 
Rather,  by  furthering  the  right  and 
need  of  the  public  to  have  prompt, 
direct  information  pertaining  to 
Senate  business,  the  knowledge  of  our 
citizenry  will  be  enhanced  and  the 
quality  of  our  Government  improved. 
Sometimes,  perhaps.  Senators  have  a 
tendency  to  think  of  themselves  as 
self-employed,  independent  decision- 
makers, when  in  fact  we  are  all  privi- 
leged holders  of  a  precious  public  trust 
bestowed  on  us  by  our  respective  elec- 
torates. 

Our  bosses  are  all  of  the  taxpayers 
and  citizens  of  the  State  we  represent 
and,  because  of  our  national  responsi- 
bilities, of  the  entire  Nation.  We  are 
accountable  to  them  for  how  we  vote, 
what  we  say,  and  even  what  we  may 
not  say  or  neglect  to  do  in  this  Cham- 
ber when  we  may  have  a  responsibility 
to  act.  By  opening  the  legislative  proc- 
ess in  the  Senate  Chamber  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  radio  and  limited  television 
coverage,  the  fundamental  objectives 
of  first,  raising  the  public's  level  of  po- 
litical and  governmental  knowledge, 
and  second,  making  Senators  more  ac- 
coimtable  to  the  people  they  repre- 
sent, will  both  be  better  served.  As  a 
result,  the  integrity  and  quality  of  our 
representative  democracy  will  be  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  President,  another  reason  I  be- 
lieve radio  and  television  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings  should  be  author- 
ized is  that  over  time  it  will  Improve, 
In  my  opinion,  the  public  image  of  the 
Senate  and  engender  greater  confi- 
dence in  and  respect  for  Senators.  All 
of  us  are  familiar  with  the  embarrass- 
ingly low  regard  of  the  public  for  the 
Senate,  and  Congress  generally,  as  an 
Institution.  We,  as  a  body,  definitely 
have  an  image  problem.  A  portion  of 
this  image  problem  no  doubt  stems 
from  the  too  widespread  belief  that 
the  Senate  prefers  to  operate  in  a 
closed,  secretive  fashion,  where  deals 
can  be  cut  and  principles  compromised 
In  the  name  of  political  expediency. 

It  is  a  harsh  indictment.  Whether  it 
Is  accurate  and  deserved  or  not,  it  is  a 
perception  problem  with  which  we 
must  cope.  Frankly.  It  la  my  hope  and 
belief  that  opening  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber to  radio  and  limited  television  cov- 
erage will  dispell  some  of  the  errone- 
ously held  notions  about  the  Senate, 


as  well  as  encourage  Senators  to  act  in 
a  more  statesman-like  manner. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  this 
action  will,  in  the  long  run.  Improve 
the  quality  of  debate  and  decisionmak- 
ing in  the  Senate.  On  this  point,  as  on 
some  of  the  others  I  have  made,  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  those  who  may 
disagree.  Opponents  of  efforts  to  mqve 
toward  live  television  broadcasts  of 
Senate  proceedings,  such  as  author- 
ized in  this  resolution,  contend  that 
television  coverage  will  lead  to  more 
and  longer  debates,  grandstanding 
before  the  cameras,  and  undue  empha- 
sis on  the  before-camera  communica- 
tive abilities  of  Senators,  in  relation  to 
other  more  important  attributes  of  an 
effective  legislator. 

There  is  probably  some  truth  in 
these  contentions,  but  on  the  whole,  I 
believe  the  impact  of  television  and 
radio  coverage  will'  be  positive.  After 
an  initial  period  of  adjustment.  Sena- 
tors should  not  be  urtduly  cognizant  of 
the  live  reporting  over  television  and 
radio  of  their  statements  and  Senate 
actions.  Yet,  the  increased  scrutiny  of 
the  microphones  and  cameras  should 
cause  Senators  to  come  to  the  floor 
more  fully  prepared  for  any  remarks 
they  may  make  and  for  votes  to  be 
cast.  Senators  should  become  more  at- 
tentive to  the  business  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  including  actual  presence 
during  debates,  in  relation  to  commit- 
tee and  personal  office  business.  In 
short,  actions  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
Itself  should  take  on  Increased  impor- 
tance in  the  total  Senate  lawmaking 
scheme,  reversing  what  many  believe 
has  been  an  unhealthy  trend  toward 
committee  and  behind-the-scenes 
domination  of  the  legislative  process. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  belief,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  ultimately  broadcast  cover- 
age of  Senate  proceedings  will  lead  to 
an  Improved  lawmaking  process,  with 
laws  that  are  more  understandable, 
concise,  and,  most  of  all,  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  will  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed through  their  elected  senatori- 
al representatives.  Similarly,  It  is  my 
hope  and  opinion  that  adoption  of  this 
measure  will  help  make  Senators  more 
responsive  and  accountable  to  the 
public  will.  For  these  reasons,  I  am 
glad  to  lend  my  support  to  this  resolu- 
tion. I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
adopt  It. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1869.  re- 
marked: "To  emancipate  the  mind  is 
the  great  task  that  printing  came  Into 
the  world  to  perform." 

I  would  hold,  that  television  now  as- 
sists in  performing  the  great  task  of 
emancipating  the  mind.  And,  I  would 
add,  television  is  a  primary  form  of 
communication  used  by  our  constitu- 
ents to  inform  themselves  on  politics 
and  the  Nation. 

Without  repeating  Dr.  Johnson's 
famous  observation  on  the  value  of 
being  watched,  I  recall  a  great  Balti- 


morean's  version  of  this  same  wisdom. 
H.L.  Menken  noted,  in  1949:  'Con- 
science is  the  inner  voice  that  warns  us 
somebody  may  be  looking." 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  recall 
another  observation  on  the  part  of 
that  great  student  of  the  American 
Congress.  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
In  1894,  long  before  he  was  elected  to 
our  highest  office.  President  Wilson 
wrote:  "No  more  vital  truth  was  ever 
uttered  than  that  freedom  and  free  in- 
stitutions cannot  long  be  maintained 
by  any  people  who  do  not  understand 
the  nature  of  their  own  government." 
Mr.  I»resident,  as  we  approach  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  fundamental 
document— the  U.S.  Constitution— of 
this  great  Republic  of  ours,  I  would 
hope  that  in  its  wisdom  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  would  have  installed 
and  operational  the  television  and 
radio  broadcasting  of  Senate  floor  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize for  imposing  on  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  believe  this  is  a  historic 
occasion,  and  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
make  a  3-minute  statement  before  the 
vote  on  passage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments may  be  revised  and  extended 
and  that  all  Senators  may  put  state- 
ments in  the  Record  as  though  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  for  a  moment. 
The  Democratic  leader  Is  recognized. 
Mr.  ^  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  by  em- 
barking on  this  new  course  for  the 
Senate,  we  declare  a  victory  for  de- 
mocracy, a  victory  for  the  American 
people,  and  a  victory  for  the  U.8. 
Senate. 

Democracy  rests  on  the  bedrock  of 
an  informed  public.  In  today's  rapid- 
fire  world,  the  complexity  of  issues  is 
only  exceeded  by  the  speed  with  which 
they  come  and  go.  Our  people  have  a 
right  to  witness  the  proceedings  of 
this  body.  Today,  with  this  action,  we 
will  have  granted  them  that  right,  and 
have  taken  a  giant  step  toward  helping 
our  citizens  fully  understand  the 
issues  which  Impact  upon  their  daily 
lives. 

The  Senate  can  celebrate  entering 
the  modem  age  at  last.  The  Congress 
Is  the  people's  branch  of  government, 
and  we  have  today  begun  to  make  that 
phrase  more  than  Just  words  on  a 
page. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  leap  for- 
ward that  we  will  take  today.  In  gen- 
erations to  come,  our  descendants  will 
applaud  our  action  in  opening  the  leg- 
islative process  to  a  wider  scrutiny. 
Today's  events  will  strengthen  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  and  ensure 
that  democracy's  roots  reach  even 
deeper  into  the  fabric  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  Senators.  I 
particularly  thank  the  majority  leader 
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and  those  Senators  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  others  who  have  contribut- 
ed so  much  In  making  this  step  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Senators. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  Mr.  Byrd 
sjid  I,  along  with  our  colleagues,  have 
worked  to  develop  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  Senate  could  be  tele- 
vised. 

It  became  clear  at  the  outset  of  this 
process,  that  in  order  to  gain  the  votes 
necessary,  we  would  have  to  link  the 
trial  period  for  televising  floor  pro- 
ceedings with  some  changes  in  the  way 
the  Senate  conducts  its  business. 

The  package  that  we  agreed  to  today 
combines  the  two  in  what  I  believe  is  a 
balanced  and  fair  approach.  The  rules 
changes,  while  not  going  as  far  as  I 
might  have  hoped  toward  making  the 
Senate  work  more  efficiently,  will  give 
the  leader  enhanced  abilities  to  set  the 
schedule  without  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  amy  individual  Senator. 

Meanwhile,  the  trial  period  for 
broadcasting  Senate  proceedings 
should  give  us  a  good  reading  of  how 
well  the  pfocess  works.  If,  after  this 
first  test,  we  want  to  extend  the  period 
for  30  days,  we  can  do  that.  And  final- 
ly, if  we  want  to  make  any  further 
changes  in  the  broadcasting  proce- 
dures, we  will  have  the  opportunity. 
And  the  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor BoREN  and  accepted  further  gives 
us  even  more  opportunity  to  evaluate 
our  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  a  very 
special  place.  And  I  would  not  support 
any  changes  that  would  alter  its 
unique  and  vsduable  character.  But 
the  twin  goals— of  providing  the  Amer- 
ican a  better  look  at  how  democracy 
works  and  improving  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  Senate,  by  streamlining 
some  of  our  procedures— are  certainly 
worth  trying  to  achieve.  So  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  effort  and 
vote  for  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution 
28  as  modified. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  offer  my  thanks  to  Senator  Byrd. 
as  well  as  Senators  Armstrong,  Long. 
Ford,  Stevens,  and  Gore,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  Senators  who  participated  in 
the  discussions  and  have  devoted 
many  hours  to  this  issue.  I  would  add 
my  special  thanks  to  Senator  Mathias. 
whose  leadership  as  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  was  critical  to 
today's  successful  outcome. 

But  most  of  all,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge my  predecessor  Howard 
Baker.  Without  his  longstanding  com- 
mitment to  televising  Senate  proceed- 
ings, today  would  never  have  come 
about.  Howard  was  the  pathfinder  for 
this  resolution,  and  for  this  the  entire 
Senate  owes  him  its  gratitude. 

I  hope  we  can  have  a  huge  margin  in 
support  of  TV  in  the  Senate.  Again,  I 
indicate  to  all  Members  that  there  are 


some  concerns  we  all  have,  and  we  will 
address  those  concerns  down  the  road. 
I  think  the  integrity  of  the  Senate  is 
the  larger  question.  We  will  be  work- 
ing with  all  Senators  who  have  ques- 
tions and  who  may  want  to  make 
changes  at  the  end  of  the  test  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dorenberger],  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mirmeso- 
ta    [Mr.    DtniENBERGER],    would    vote 

"nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
ton],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon] 
are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler], is  absent  attending  the  funeral  of 
a  family  friend  in  West  Virginia. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  would 
each  vote  yea.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  67, 
nays  21,  as  follows: 


Boschwltz 

Burdick 

Omnforth 

East 

Orusley 

Hatfield 

Hecht 


Bumpers 
Dixon 

Durenberger 
Eagleton 


NAYS-21 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

Mattingly 

McConnell 


Nunn 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Rudman 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Wallop 


NOT  VOTING- 12 


Exon 

Ooldwater 
Inouye 
Kassebaum 


Kerry 
Packwood 
Rockefeller 
Sarbanes 


(RoUcall  Vote  No.  24  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Evans 

Ford 


YEAS— 67 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Harkin 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Henin 

Heinz 

Humphrey 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 


Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

RIegle 

Roth 

Sasser 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


So  the   resolution   (S.   Res.   28)   aa 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  28 

Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby  au- 
thorizes and  dlrecte  that  there  be  both  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcast  coverage  (togeth- 
er with  vldeoUpe  and  audio  recordings)  of 
proceedings  In  the  Senate  Chamber. 

(b)  Such  broadcast  coverage  shall  be— 

(1)  provided  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  this  resolution; 

(2)  provided  continuously,  except  for  any 
time  when  the  Senate  Is  conducting  a 
quorum  call,  or  when  a  meeting  with  closed 
doors  is  ordered;  and 

(3)  provided  subject  to  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  Senate  gallery  conUlned  In 
the  following  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate: 
rule  XIX,  paragraphs  6  and  7;  rule  XXV, 
paragraph  l(n);  and  rule  XXXIII,  para- 
graph 2.  ,.       J      » 

Sec.  2.  The  radio  and  television  broadcast 
of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be  supervised 
and  operated  by  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  The  television  broadcast  of  Senate 
proceedings  shall  follow  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer and  Senators  who  are  speaking,  clerka 
and  the  Chaplain  except  during  roll  call 
votes  when  the  television  cameras  shall 
show  the  entire  Chamber. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  broadcast  coverage  by 
radio  and  television  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  Implemented  as  provid- 
ed In  this  section. 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  shall— 

(1)  construct  necessary  broadcasting  facili- 
ties for  both  radio  and  television  (including 
a  control  room  and  the  modification  of 
Senate  sound  and  lighting  fixtures): 

(2)  employ  necessary  expert  consultants; 
and 

(3)  acquire  and  Install  all  necessary  equip- 
ment and  faculties  to  (A)  produce  a  broad- 
cast-quality "live"  audio  and  color  video 
signal  of  such  proceedings,  and  (B)  provide 
an  archive-quality  audio  and  color  video 
tape  recording  of  such  proceedings: 

Provided,  That  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, In  carrying  out  the  duties  specified  In 
clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  not  enter  Into  any  contract  for  the 
purchase  or  Installation  of  equipment,  for 
employment  of  any  consultant,  or  for  the 
provision  of  training  to  any  person,  unless 
the  same  shall  first  have  been  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  shall  (1)  employ  such  staff  as 
may  be  necessary,  working  In  conjunction 
with  the  Senate  Recording  and  Photograph- 
ic Studios,  to  operate  and  maintain  all 
broadcast  audio  and  color  video  equipment 
Installed  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  (2) 
make  audio  and  video  tape  recordings,  and 
copies  thereof  as  requested  by  the  Secretary 
under  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection,  of 
Senate  proceedings.  (3)  retain  for  ninety 


days  after  the  day  any  Senate  proceedings 
took  place,  such  recordings  thereof,  and  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  copies  of  such  re- 
cordings: Provided,  That  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate.  In  car- 
rying out  the  duties  specified  In  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall  comply  with 
appropriate  Senate  procurement  and  other 
regulations,  and  (4)  If  authorized  by  the 
Senate  at  a  later  date  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  shall  (A)  obtain  from  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  copies  of  audio  and  video  tape  re- 
cordings of  Senate  proceedings  and  make 
such  copies  available,  upon  payment  to  her 
of  a  fee  fixed  therefor  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  (B>  receive 
from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  such  recordings 
thereof,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible, 
transmit  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  to 
the  Archivist  of  the  tJnlted  Slates  archive- 
quality  copies  of  such  recordings. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Radio  coverage  of  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall— 

(1)  begin  as  soon  as  the  necessary  equip- 
ment has  been  Installed;  and 

(2)  be  provided  continuously  at  all  times 
when  the  Senate  Is  In  session  (or  Is  meeting 
In  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole),  except  for  any 
time  when  a  meeting  with  closed  doors  is  or- 
dered. 

(b)  As  s(x>n  as  practicable  but  no  later 
than  May  1.  there  shall  begin  a  test  period 
during  which  tesU  of  radio  and  television 
coverage  of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  of  the  Office 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of 
the  Senate.  Television  coverage  of  Senate 
proceedings  shall  go  live  June  1,  1986.  The 
test  period  aforementioned  shall  end  on 
July  15, 1986. 

(c)  During  such  test  period— 

(1)  final  procedures  for  camera  direction 
control  shall  be  established: 

(2)  television  coverage  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings shall  not  be  transmitted  between  May 
Ist  and  June  1st.  except  that,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  such  coverage 
may  be  transmitted  over  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  and 

(3)  recordings  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
be  retained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  6.  The  use  of  tape  duplications  of 
radio  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  for  political  purposes  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited: and  any  such  tape  duplication  fur- 
nished to  any  person  shall  be  made  on  the 
condition  that  It  not  be  used  for  political 
purposes.  The  use  of  tape  duplications  of 
television  coverage  for  any  purpose  outside 
the  Senate  Is  strictly  prohibited  until  the 
Senate  provides  otherwise. 

Sec.  7.  Any  changes  in  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution  shall  be  made  only 
by  Senate  resolution.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  may  adopt 
such  prcKedures  and  such  regulations, 
which  do  not  contravene  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution,  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  8.  Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
(but  not  In  excess  of  $3,500,000)  to  carry  out 
this  resolution  shall  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  9.  That  rule  XXX,  paragraph  Kb),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  When  a  treaty  Is  reported  from  a 
committee  with  or  without  amendment,  it 
shall,  unless  the  Senate  unanimously  other- 
wise directs.  He  over  one  day  for  consider- 
ation; after  which  it  may  be  read  a  second 


time,  after  which  amendments  may  be  pro- 
posed. At  any  stage  of  such  proceedings  the 
Senate  may  remove  the  injunction  of  secre- 
cy from  the  treaty.". 

Sec.  10.  That  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
II  or  rule  IV  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfin- 
ished business,  Is  presented  to  the  Senate, 
the  Presiding  Officer,  or  clerk  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  follow- 
ing calendar  day  but  one,  he  shall  lay  the 
motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct  that 
the  clerk  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  ascer- 
tainment that  a  quorum  Is  present,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall,  without  debate,  submit 
to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
question: 

"Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Sena- 
tors duly  chosen  and  sworn— except  on  a 
measure  or  motion  to  amend  the  Senate 
rules,  in  which  case  the  necessary  affirma- 
tive vote  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting— then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  in  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  amendments  thereto  and  motions 
affecting  the  same,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of 
each  Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unani- 
mous consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  pro- 
posed after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a 
close,  unless  it  had  been  submitted  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Journal  Clerk  by  1  o'clock  p.m.  on 
the  day  following  the  filing  of  the  cloture 
motion  If  an  amendment  In  the  first  degree, 
and  unless  it  had  been  so  submitted  at  least 
one  hour  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  clo- 
ture vote  if  an  amendment  in  the  second 
degree.  No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory 
amendment,  or  amendment  not  germane 
shall  be  In  order.  Points  of  order,  including 
questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

"After  no  more  than  thirty  hours  of  con- 
sideration of  the  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  on  which  cloture  has  been  invoked, 
the  Senate  shall  proceed,  without  any  fur- 
ther debate  on  any  question,  to  vote  on  the 
final  disposition  thereof  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  amendments  not  then  actually  pending 
before  the  Senate  at  that  time  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  motions,  except  a  motion  to 
table,  or  to  reconsider  and  one  quorum  call 
on  demand  to  establish  the  presence  of  a 
quorum  (and  motions  required  to  establish  a 
quorum)  Immediately  before  the  final  vote 
begins.  The  thirty  hours  may  be  Increased 
by  the  adoption  of  a  motion,  decided  with- 
out debate,  by  a  three-fifths  affirmative 
vote  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn, 
and  any  such  time  thus  agreed  upon  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  or 
their  designees.  However,  only  one  motion 
to  extend  time,  specified  above,  may  be 
made  in  any  one  calendar  day. 


"If.  for  any  reason,  a  measure  or  matter  it 
reprinted  after  cloture  has  been  Invoked, 
amendments  which  were  la  order  prior  to 
the  reprinting  of  the  measure  or  matter  will 
continue  to  be  in  order  and  may  be  con- 
formed and  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the 
amendment's  sponsor.  The  conforming 
changes  must  be  limited  to  lineation  and 
pagination. 

"No  Senator  shall  call  up  more  than  two 
amendments  until  every  other  Senator  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  likewise. 

"Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  this 
rule,  a  Senator  may  yield  all  or  part  of  hli 
one  hour  to  the  majority  or  minority  floor 
managers  of  the  measure,  motion,  or  matter 
or  to  the  Majority  or  Minority  Leader,  but 
each  Senator  specified  shall  not  have  more 
than  two  hours  so  yielded  to  him  and  may 
In  turn  yield  such  time  to  other  Senators. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  rule,  any  Senator  who  has  not  used  or 
yielded  at  least  ten  minutes,  is,  if  he  seeks 
recognition,  guaranteed  up  to  ten  minutes. 
Inclusive,  to  speak  only. 

"After  cloture  Is  Invoked,  the  reading  of 
any  amendment.  Including  House  amend- 
ments, shall  be  dispensed  with  when  the 
proposed  amendment  has  been  Identified 
and  has  been  available  In  printed  form  at 
the  desk  of  the  Members  for  not  less  than 
twenty-four  hours. ". 

Sec.  U.  That  rule  XVII.  paragraph  5.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"5.  Any  measure  or  matter  reported  by 
any  standing  committee  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered In  the  Senate  unless  the  report  of  that 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter  haa 
been  available  to  Members  for  at  least  two 
calendar  days  (excluding  Sundays  and  le|al 
holidays)  prior  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  or  matter.  If  hearings  have  been 
held  on  any  such  measure  or  matter  so  re- 
ported, the  committee  reporting  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed  and 
available  for  distribution  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
such  measure  or  matter  in  the  Senate.  This 
paragraph— 

"(1)  may  be  waived  by  Joint  agreement  of 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

"(2)  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress,  and 

"(3)  any  Executive  decision,  determina- 
tion, or  action  which  would  become,  or  con- 
tinue to  be.  effective  unless  disapproved  or 
otherwise  Invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses 
of  Congress. ". 

Sec.  12.  Rule  IV.  paragraph  1(a)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  the  words  "the  Journal 
of  the  preceding  day  shall  be  read"  the  fol- 
lowing words  "unless  by  nondebatable 
motion  the  reading  shall  be  waived,  the 
question  being,  "Shall  the  Journal  stand  ap- 
proved to  date?' ". 

Sec.  13.  Rule  XXVIII.  dealing  with  confer- 
ence reports.  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
words  "when  available  on  each  Senator's 
desk  "  after  the  words  in  paragraph  1  "shall 
always  be  in  order". 

Sec.  14.  Provided,  that  If  the  Senate  au- 
thorizes the  permanent  televising  of  the 
Senate  pursuant  to  section  16.  that  radio 
and  television  coverage  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  made  available  on  a  "live  "  basis  and  free 
of  charge  to  (1)  any  accredited  member  of 
the  Senate  Radio  and  Television  Corre- 
spondents Oallery,  (3)  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
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(3)  such  other  news  gathering,  educational, 
or  information  distributing  entity  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  receive  such  broadcasts. 

Sk.  15.  Television  coverage  of  the  Senate 
shall  cease  at  the  close  of  business  July  15. 
1986.  and  television  coverage  of  the  Senate 
and  the  rules  changes  contained  herein 
shall  continue,  if  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
question,  which  shall  be  put  one  hour  after 
the  Senate  convenes  on  July  29.  1986.  "Shall 
radio  and  television  coverage  continue  after 
this  date,  and  shall  the  rules  changes  con- 
tained herein  continue?"  There  shall  be 
twelve  hours  of  debate  on  this  question,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form,  at  the  end  of  which  any  Senator 
may  propose  as  an  alternative  the  question. 
"Shall  the  test  preriod  continue  for  thrity 
days?".  On  this  question  there  shall  be  one 
hour  of  debate,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled In  the  usual  form.  If  this  queston  is 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  then  thirty  days 
hence,  one  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes, 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  without  in- 
tervening action  on  the  question.  "Shall 
radio  and  television  coverage  continue  after 
this  date  and  shall  the  rules  changes  con- 
tained herein  continue?". 

Sec.  16.  Provided,  that  official  noting  of  a 
Senator's  absence  from  committees  while 
the  Senate  is  on  television  Is  prohibited. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
again  thank  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  indicate  that  we 
have  now  considered  this  measure  on 
February  3.  4.  5,  7.  19.  20.  25,  26.  and 
27,  about  9  days.  We  have  consumed 
about  25  hours.  We  have  had  six  roll- 
call  votes.  We  have  had  nine  amend- 
ments and  motions  considered,  agreed 
to  five,  rejected  two,  tabled  one.  and 
withdrawn  one. 

On  January  6,  1981,  Senator  Baker, 
in  his  first  legislative  act  as  majority 
leader,  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
20  providing  for  gavel-to-gavel  cover- 
age of  the  Senate.  So,  as  I  said  earlier, 
it  has  been  about  5  years  and  a  little 
more  coming,  but  I  think  Senator 
Baker  deserves  the  credit  for  this 
effort  today. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  thank  those 
who  were  acti/ely  involved  in  discus- 
sions on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats;  in  particu- 
lar, on  our  side.  Senator  Armstrong, 
Senator  Stevehs,  Senator  Evans,  Sen- 
ator Gorton.  Senator  Quayls.  Sena- 
tor Dantorth.  and.  on  the  other  side, 
certainly  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  others  who  were  so  active 
on  his  side. 

AM  HISTORIC  CHAMGE  FOR  THE  BETTEH 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  in  this 
Chamber  today  participated  in  an  his- 
toric, beneficial  change  for  this 
Nation.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senate 
lor  taking  this  prudent  first  step  in 
opening  up  Senate  proceedings  to 
broadcast  coverage.  A  test  period  Is  a 
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time-honored      process      for      easing 
change  upon  tradition-bound  bodies. 

Over  a  year  ago,  when  I  first  intro- 
duced my  TV  in  the  Senate  resolution, 
I  said  I  believed  the  Senate  can  main- 
tain our  traditions  while  also  meeting 
the  realities  of  our  times.  We  can 
change  without  violating  the  unique 
role  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  history  of  civilization.  I  be- 
lieve the  development  and  spread  of 
television  and  radio  will  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  influential 
events.     ^ 

There  is  virtually  no  significant 
aspect  of  modem  life— in  every  comer 
of  the  globe— that  is  not  brought  into 
the  living  room  of  most  Americans 
every  evening  by  means  of  television. 
Just  this  past  week,  for  example,  we 
Americans  observed  the  day  by  day 
and  sometimes  minute  by  minute  un- 
folding of  a  peaceful  revolution  in  a 
country  on  the  other  side  of  our 
planet. 

Since  1947,  when  President  Tru- 
man's State  of  the  Union  Address  was 
televised,  the  American  people  have 
been  permitted  to  see  the  President 
speak  to  Congress.  The  President,  in 
other  settings,  appears  virtually  daily 
before  the  American  people  by  means 
of  radio  and  television.  The  House  of 
Representatives  televises  its  proceed- 
ings. And  yet.  until  today,  the  U.S. 
Senate— known  widely  as  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body— has  not  al- 
lowed this  electronic  door  to  the  world 
to  be  opened. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  peoples  aroimd  the 
world  only  partially  know  and  under- 
stand the  vital  work  of  this  body  and 
how  and  why  it  makes  the  momentous 
decisions  which  come  before  it. 

The  great  majority  of  our  constitu- 
ents cannot  observe  our  deliberative 
process  and  therefore  cannot  have  a 
full  imderstanding  of  the  major  issues 
of  our  day  which  come  before  the 
Senate.  And,  we  who  serve  here 
cannot  communicate  the  importance 
of  many  of  these  issues— or  our  views 
about  them— to  our  constituents  or 
the  rest  of  the  world  nearly  as  effec- 
tively as  could  be  the  case  with  live 
broadcast  coverage. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  over- 
whelming benefits  of  keeping  Ameri- 
can citizens  as  fully  informed  as  possi- 
ble concerning  the  workings  of  their 
Government.  This  principle  Is  funda- 
mental to  an  effective  democracy.  The 
survival  of  our  Nation  and  our  way  of 
life  depend  on  an  informed  electorate. 
Certainly  the  electorate  Is  not  without 
many  sources  of  the  information  they 
need.  But  I  do  not  believe  I  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  broadcasting  our  pro- 
ceedings win  make  a  difference,  and  a 
difference  for  the  better,  by  Increasing 
the  level  of  knowledge  about  what  we 
do  here  and  how  we  make  the  govern- 
mental decisions  that  effect  the  lives 


of  every  U.S.  citizen  and  often  the 
lives  of  all  world  citizens. 

Today,  after  lengthy  and  thorough 
deliberations  that  I  believe  honor  the 
traditions  of  this  body,  we  have  agreed 
to  ascertain  by  a  trial  run  whether  the 
benefits  of  broadcast  coverage  are 
what  many  of  us  believe  they  will 
prove  to  be. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
Senate,  at  the  end  of  the  test  period, 
will  decide  to  continue  the  broadcast 
coverage  permanently.  I  have  equal 
confidence  that  the  Senate,  10  and  15 
and  20  years  from  now,  will  look  back 
with  gratitude  to  the  99th  Congress 
for  taking  this  step— gratitude  that 
will  be  tinged  with  amazement  that 
the  Senate  waited  so  long  to  open  its 
doors  to  live  broadcasts  and  that  the 
decision  seemed  to  be  so  difficult  for 
the  Senate  to  make. 

I  congratulate  all  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  worked  to 
achieve  this  major  step  in  a  maimer 
that  will  preserve  and  protect  the  tra- 
ditions and  processes  of  the  Senate 
that  have  developed  over  the  course  of 
the  past  200  years. 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


S.  2085-MILK  ASSESSMENT  IN- 
CREASES TO  MEET  DEFICIT 
REDUCTION  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  MILK  PRICE-SUPPORT 
LEVELS 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  move  forward  to  S. 
2085,  which  is  a  bill  we  must  pass  to 
remedy  a  very  difficult  situation.  I 
think  we  have  a  bipartisan  and  bi- 
cameral agreement  on  this.  As  my  col- 
leagues may  be  aware,  the  conferees 
on  the  farm  bill  reached  an  agreement 

last  year 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  could 

we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  most  appropriate.  The 
Senate  Is  not  in  order. 

The   Senators   are   Invited   to   take 
their  chairs. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
As  my  colleagues  may  be  aware— I 
know  most  of  them  are  aware  because 
we  have  all  been  part  of  this  discus- 
sion—the conferees  on  the  farm  bill 
reached  an  agreement  last  year  as  to 
how  the  Dairy  Price  Support  Program 
was    to    be    treated    under    Gramm- 
Rudman.   It  was   agreed   that  dairy 
would  have  to  contribute  Its  fair  share 
of   savings,    and   that   these    savings 
would  be  achieved  through  an  increase 
In  the  40  cents  per  hundredweight  as- 
sessment on  milk  production  provided 
for  in  the  farm  bill. 


In  the  rush  to  adjournment,  howev- 
er, the  conference  conmiittee  on 
Gramm-Rudman  passed  over  the  dairy 
program;  the  conference  report  does 
not  discuss  it  at  all.  Because  the  dairy 
program  operates  differently  than  do 
other  commodity  programs,  a  substan- 
tial inequity  has  resulted. 

S.  2085,  by  replacing  the  reduction 
USDA  now  intends  to  make  In  pur- 
chase prices  with  an  increase  in  the  as- 
sessment, will  ensure  that  the  dairy  In- 
dustry contributes  its  fair  share  as  we 
seek  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  It 
will  also  ensure  that  the  burden  of  the 
industry's  contribution  falls  equally  on 
all  the  country's  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
before  I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to 
take  the  bill  from  the  desk  that  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  not  a 
policy  change  in  tiny  sense.  Both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  debated  the 
question  as  to  whether  to  reduce  dairy 
price  supports  in  1986  when  the  farm 
bill  was  on  the  floor  last  year,  and 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  reject- 
ed that  idea.  Further,  as  I  have  point- 
ed out.  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
entnisted  with  the  responsibility  of 
reconciling  the  differences  in  dairy 
legislation,  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
House,  reached  an  agreement  that  on 
an  overall  dairy  policy  took  into  ac- 
count the  March  1  sequester  order. 

Senate  bill  2085  aims  simply  to  pro- 
vide the  statutory  authority  to  imple- 
ment this  agreement.  I  also  believe 
that  the  dairy  farmers,  and  Indeed  the 
entire  dairy  Industry  In  my  State, 
should  not  be  subjected  to  a  support 
price  cut  similar  to  that  which  both 
Houses  of  Congress  rejected  last  year 
In  the  farm  bill  debate.  I  do  not  like 
assessments  on  milk  production  any 
more  than  anyone  else.  Long-term 
dairy  policy  should  not  by  any  means 
be  built  on  a  foundation  of  assess- 
ments on  milk  production. 

But.  again,  we  are  not  talking  about 
reforming  long-term  dairy  policy  here 
today.  That  issue  was  debated  when 
we  considered  the  farm  bill;  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  conference  committee  on 
the  farm  bill;  and  that  decision  was 
ratified  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  issue  today  is  simply  the  techni- 
cal question  of  providing  the  legal  au- 
thority to  make  the  savings  in  the 
dairy  program  In  the  way  that  the 
conference  committee  on  the  farm  bill 
intended  them  to  be  made. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  call  up 
Senate  bill  2085.  which  is  presently 
being  held  at  the  desk. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Reserving  the  right 

to  object,  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  As  I  hear  the  re- 
quest, the  proposal  is  to  bring  up  the 


dairy  bill  to  be  open  for  amendment. 
There  are  other  proposed  amendments 
to  the  farm  bill.  Some  have  this  pro- 
posal worded  this  way,  and  some  have 
it  a  different  way.  But  a  package  was 
presented  to  the  Democratic  table 
down  there  about  3  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. The  discussion  of  what  would  be 
in  that  package  noted  that  the  majori- 
ty leader  yesterday  stated  that  some 
20  to  25  Senators  have  been  engaged 
in  formulating  the  package.  I  was  not 
one  of  them. 

In  checking  with  others  on  our  side 
that  are  on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. I  find  that  very  few  were  in  on 
any  of  those  discussions.  For  those 
other  Senators  who  are  interested  in 
any  amendment  to  the  farm  programs 
that  would  be  contained  in  this  pack- 
age I  found  there  were  quite  a  few 
who  are  not  serving  on  the  committee 
but  who  are  farm  State  Senators  who 
are  not  able  to  be  privy  to  the  discus- 
sions that  were  held. 

The  point  is,  without  some  under- 
standing of  what  is  in  18  pages  of 
rather  new  proposals,  I  would  find 
myself  constrained  to  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  as  present- 
ed because  it  certainly  is  open  for 
amendment— for  instance,  the  18-page 
package  that  has  not  been  reviewed 
but  by  a  very  few,  and  in  discussion 
earlier  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  said  that  I  had  no  personal  objec- 
tion to  calling  up  the  dairy  bill  as  It  is 
as  long  as  it  is  not  open  to  other 
amendments  dealing  with  other  parts 
of  the  farm  programs. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  WlU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Is  it  the  case  that  the  Senator  would 
have  no  objection  to  passing  Senate 
bill  2085  as  it  is  if  there  could  be  some 
kind  of  an  agreement  that  the  bill 
would  not  be  amended?  Would  the 
Senator  then  under  those  circimi- 
stances  remove  his  objections? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reserving  the  right  to  object  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated. 

I  win  restate,  however,  that  I  have 
no  objection  to  taking  up  the  dairy  bill 
as  long  as  a  consent  is  phrased  in  such 
a  way  that  it  allows  only  amendments 
dealing  with  the  Dairy  Program  to  be 
attached  to  that  bill  because  other 
proposals  for  other  parts  of  the  farm 
bill  I  would  certainly  want  to  review.  I 
am  sure  other  Senators  would  likewise 
want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  KASTEN  and  Mr.  MOYNIHAN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  renew  my  request, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  call 
up  Senate  bill  2085. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  object. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  still  has  the 
floor.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Did  the  objection 
come  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  objected.  Objec- 
tion has  been  heard. 

Mr.  KASTEN  and  Mr.  HATFIELD 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  will  ask  Senators  to 
reconsider  their  objection. 

But  I  would  want  to  make  one  final 
point.  There  was  some  misunderstand- 
ing today  as  to  whether  or  not  S.  2085 
meant  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
implement  Gramm-Rudman  In  the  Ag- 
riculture Program,  and  specifically  In 
the  Dairy  Program.  I  simply  want  to 
point  out  to  both  Senators  that  Is  not 
the  case.  Senate  bill  2086  does  not  get 
around  or  avoid  In  any  way  the  fiscal 
responsibility  that  would  be  put  Into 
place  under  Gramm-Rudman.  It  says 
that  the  entire  dairy  industry  should 
share  in  the  fiscal  responsibilities  and 
the  goals  that  we  set  under  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Under  those  circumstances,  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  go  forward 
from  the  position 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KASTiaf.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
a  fact.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, that  really  this  bill  Is  not  In  any 
way  to  attempt  to  avert  Gramm- 
Rudman,  but  rather  because  of  the 
contribution  made  by  dairy  farmers 
under  the  bill.  It  is  actually  a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  Gramm- 
Rudman?  Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  why  I  hope  the  objections 
will  be  removed. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a 
further  question? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin:  Does  not  the 
bill  really  fulfill  the  bipartisan  Intent 
of  both  the  Senate  and  House  confer- 
ees following.  I  think,  2  or  3  weeks  of 
Intensive  negotiations  in  conference 
on  the  farm  bill? 
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Mr.  KASTEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  and  others  that  1 
know  there  may  be  some  questions 
concerning  parts  of  this  so-called  pack- 
age. I  have  not  been  pari  of  all  the  ne- 
gotiations leading  to  that  overall  pack- 
age either.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  concerning  the  problems 
of  misunderstanding  with  regard  to 
the  dairy  portion.  The  dairy  portion 
has  been  at  the  desk  for  almost  a 
week.  Senators  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  it.  I  hope  we  can  move 
forward  with  it. 

I  renew  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  S.  2085  be  brought  forward. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  support  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  the  leadership  in 
the  effort  to  distribute  the  impact  of 
this  year's  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
sequester  order  on  the  dairy  industry 
in  an  equitable  way. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that,  in  the 
farm  bill,  we  established  a  producer  as- 
sessment of  40  cents  per  hundred- 
weight in  fiscal  year  1986  to  fund  the 
whole  herd  dairy  buyout.  At  the  time 
this  provision  was  worked  out  in  con- 
ference, there  was  an  understanding 
between  House  and  Senate  conferees 
and  Secretary  Block  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  sequestration  order  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  the  require- 
ment would  be  met  through  an  in- 
crease in  the  assessment. 

This  understanding  was  not  written 
into  the  act,  nor  was  it  provided  for  in 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  which  re- 
quires sequestration  requirements  to 
be  met  solely  through  outlay  reduc- 
tions. In  order  to  allow  an  assessment 
increase  to  count  against  this  obliga- 
tion, a  specific  exemption  is  needed. 

Under  this  provision,  the  assessment 
increase  is  specifically  earmarked  to 
meet  the  sequester  order.  A  cap  of  12 
cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk  is  set 
which,  at  current  marketing  levels, 
should  be  more  than  adequate  to  satis- 
fy the  4.3-percent  outlay  reduction 
which  would  otherwise  be  applied  to 
CCC  purchases  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Since  revenues  under  this  provision 
directly  offset  the  outlay  reductions 
required  under  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. it  will  add  no  cost.  I  would  hope 
that,  given  the  fact  that  the  agree- 
ment on  how  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  requirement  for  dairy  predat- 
ed passage  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Cont'-ol  Act, 
this  exception  to  the  outlay  reduction 
requirement  would  be  accepted. 
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FOOD  SECURITY 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF  1988 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
hope  that  we  could  consider  another 
bill  this  evening.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  put  into  the  Record  a  short 
section-by-section  summary  of  that 
bill  and  hope  that  after  Senators  have 
had  the  opportxmity  to  study  it.  to 
deal  with  it  tomorrow  morning.  Again, 
we  will  need  unanimous  consent.  It  re- 
quires, obviously,  one  Senator  to 
object  to  that.  It  will  not  contain  the 
dairy  provision.  We  might  have  objec- 
tion from  other  areas. 

There  are  about  seven  sections.  I 
have  tried  to  contact  every  farm  SUte 
Senator.  I  may  have  missed  some  on 
each  side.  About  20  showed  up.  and 
then  there  was  a  staff  meeting  later 
on  for  members  of  the  staffs  of  all, 
and  the  Agriculture  Committee  staff 
was  invited.  I  would  hope  that  by  in- 
cluding this  in  the  Record,  along  with 
the  statement,  those  who  have  not 
thoroughly  scrutinized  the  proposal 
would  be  able  to  do  so  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  siun- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


CBO  COST  ESTIMATES  FOR  FOOD  SECURITY  IMPROVEMENTS 
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[Section-by -Section  Summary] 

Food  SEctJRixY  Improvements  Act  of  1986 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title. 

Sec.  2.  Revises  the  underplanting  provi- 
sion by  limiting  production  to  conserving 
crops  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
production  of  specified  non-program  crops 
is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  price  sup- 
port programs  and  will  not  adversely  affect 
farm  income.  Allows  haying  and  grazing  on 
underseeded  acreage  at  state  option  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  it  will  result 
in  a  serious  adverse  economic  impact. 

Sec.  3.  For  1986  crops,  provides  for  com- 
pensating producers  In  CCC  commodities 
for  any  reduction  in  their  total  return  re- 
sulting from  a  reduction  of  more  than  3  per- 
cent in  their  program  payment  yield  from 
the  1985  level.  For  1987  crops,  provides  com- 
pensation for  any  reduction  in  return  result- 
ing from  a  reduction  of  more  than  5  percent 
from  the  1985  level.  Limits  to  10  percent  the 
amount  by  which  the  program  payment 
yield  for  1986  crops  can  be  reduced  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  yields  for  1988  and 
beyond. 

Sec.  4.  Deletes  the  Level  I  salary  require- 
ment for  the  Special  Assistant  for  Agricul- 
tural Trade  and  Food  Assistance. 

Sec.  5.  Makes  the  Targeted  Export  Assist- 
ance Program  discretionary  for  FY-86/88. 
ReUins  the  required  annual  funding  level 
of  $325  million  for  FY -89/90. 

Sec.  6.  Reduces  the  amount  of  CCC  com- 
modities required  to  be  used  under  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program  (EEP)  from 
$2  billion  to  $1  billion.  Provides  that  up  to 
$1.5  billion  in  commodities  may  be  used 
under  the  EEP  program  in  FY-86/88. 

Sec.  7.  Allows  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers to  hay  and  graze  set-aside  acreage 
during  at  least  five  of  the  principal  growing 
months  for  1986  crops  and  to  graze  set-aside 
acreage  for  1987-90  crops. 


Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  be  in  tomorrow. 
This  is  a  matter  of  bipartisan  impor- 
tance. It  has  not  just  affected  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  or  the  other  side.  It 
affects  some  Members  who  supported 
the  farm  bill  who  now  find  themselves 
being  punished  because  they  voted  for 
a  bill  that  in  fact  helped  some  of  us 
who  were  in  price  support  programs 
and  they  are  now  suffering  because  of 
underplanting  provisions.  We  believe 
we  have  worked  that  out. 

It  also  takes  care  of  the  question  on 
yields.  It  also  makes  some  changes  to 
pay  for  all  of  this  through  the  Target 
Export  Program.  I  believe  overall  it  is 
a  good  proposal. 

I  will  not  pursue  it  this  evening.  I 
think  that  would  be  fruitless. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  in- 
cludes several  changes  in  the  farm  bill 
passed  last  December  that  will  clarify 
differences  in  Congress  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration with  regard  to  certain  im- 
portant provisions. 

The  changes  included  in  this  pack- 
age have  attracted  widespread  concern 
among  Members  in  the  2  months  since 
we  completed  the  farm  bill.  They  are 
all  extremely  time  sensitive,  with  the 
begliming  of  signup  for  the  1986  farm 
programs  on  Monday,  March  3. 

This  package  is  carefully  balanced  so 
as  to  have  no  impact  on  budget  out- 
lays. To  the  extent  changes  in  domes- 
tic programs  add  cost  to  the  farm  bill, 
there  are  offsetting  savings  in  other 
provisions. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  other  changes  they  feel 
are  important  to  make  in  the  farm 
bill.  However,  given  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  passing  this  legislation  this 
week,  I  would  ask  them  to  consider  de- 
ferring such  changes  until  after  pro- 
gram signup  begins  next  week.  I  would 
also  indicate  that  such  changes  would 
have  to  be  either  budget  neutral  or 
else  provide  their  own  offsetting  sav- 
ings to  avoid  making  this  bill  subject 
to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  describe 
the  basic  provisions  of  this  bill,  and 
the  justification  for  considering  them 
at  this  time. 


NONPROGRAM  CROPS  OM  UWDERPLAMTED  ACRES 

One  area  where  there  has  been  con- 
siderable confusion  is  whether  nonpro- 


gram  crops  should  be  allowed  to  be 
planted  on  underplanted  acres.  In  the 
farm  bill,  we  provided  that  producers 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice 
could  reduce  acreage  planted  to  their 
program  crop  and  still  receive  deficien- 
cy payments  on  92  percent  of  their 
permitted  acreage.  As  an  added  incen- 
tive to  reduce  production  of  these  sur- 
plus crops,  we  also  allowed  farmers  to 
plant  any  nonprogram  crop,  excluding 
soybeans  and  extra-long  staple  cotton, 
on  their  underplanted  acres. 

At  the  time,  some  of  us  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  impact  which  Increased 
production  of  some  nonprogram  crops 
could  have  on  supplies  and  prices.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  in  ad- 
vance the  extent  to  which  program 
crop  producers  will  participate  in  the 
underplanting  option,  and  which  non- 
program  crops  they  may  elect  to  plant. 
Some  producers  of  these  crops,  includ- 
ing dry  edible  beans,  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  massive 
increases  in  production.  They  rightly 
indicate  that,  since  they  have  no  Fed- 
eral program,  they  should  not  be  pe- 
nalized by  having  land  usually  devoted 
to  program  crops  brought  into  produc- 
tion of  their  smaller  smd  more  special- 
ized crops. 

This  provision  in  the  bill  provides 
that  underplanted  acres  will  be  plant- 
ed to  conserving  uses,  similar  to  provi- 
sions governing  the  set-aside  program. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  pro- 
duction of  certain  nonprogram  crops, 
which  are  specified  in  the  bill,  will  not 
result  in  price-depressing  surpluses 
and  increased  program  costs,  he  is  pro- 
vided discretion  to  allow  them  to  be 
planted  on  underseeded  acres. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that 
producers  may  hay  and  graze  their  un- 
derplanted acreage,  at  the  option  of 
the  ASC  Committee  in  their  State, 
imless  the  Secretary  makes  a  specific 
determination  that  this  authority  will 
result  in  a  serious  adverse  economic 
impact.  I  understand  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  prepared,  as  part  of  an  over- 
all agreement  on  this  legislation,  to 
provide  assurances  that  it  would  not 
make  such  a  determination  for  1986. 

The  problem  caused  by  the  under- 
planting  provision  was  originally 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Michigan,  Senators  Levin  and 
Riegle.  and  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  California,  Senators  Wilson 
and  Cranston.  At  that  time,  I  indicat- 
ed my  support  for  their  position,  and 
my  Intention  to  provide  an  opportuni- 
ty to  correct  the  situation  before  pro- 
gram signup  begins  on  March  3.  I  be- 
lieve this  provision  in  my  bill  address- 
es their  concerns,  and  those  of  other 
Senators  who  have  substantial  produc- 
tion of  nonprogram  crops  in  their 
States. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  this  provision  will  add 
$190  million  to  the  cost  of  the  farm 
biU  over  fiscal  years  1986-88.  This  in- 


creased outlay  is  offset  by  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  commodities  to  be 
used  in  export  programs. 

PARM  PROGRAM  PAYMENT  YIELDS 

One  of  the  major  misunderstandings 
in  the  farm  bill  relates  to  the  determi- 
nation of  farm  program  payment 
yields  for  1986  and  1987  crops.  During 
the  conference,  it  was  agreed  that 
yields  would  be  frozen  at  the  1981-85 
average  for  the  next  2  crop  years.  The 
resulting  savings  of  $1.2  billion 
brought  the  total  cost  of  the  bill  down 
to  $52  billion  over  fiscal  years  1986- 
88— one  of  the  principal  reasons  cited 
by  the  administration  for  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  sign  the  legislation. 

In  conference,  it  was  assumed  by 
some  Members  that  the  yield  "freeze" 
meant  a  freeze  at  the  1985  program 
payment  yield.  Other  Members 
thought  that  the  1981  through  1985 
average  would  include  actual  yields 
rather  than  program  payment  yields. 
For  farmers  who  have  established 
their  proven  yields  in  recent  years, 
averaging  lower  county  average  yields 
that  may  be  Included  in  the  base 
period  can  result  in  substantially 
lower  program  payment  yields  in  1986 
and  1987.  Some  producers  stand  to 
lose  as  murh  as  20  or  25  percent  of 
their  1985  payment  yield  under  the 
farm  bill  formula. 

Under  my  bill,  a  producer's  program 
payment  yield  for  1986  and  1987  crops 
would  still  be  determined  by  the  for- 
mula in  the  farm  bill.  However,  in  the 
event  the  1986  yield  is  more  than  3 
percent  lower  thtm  the  producer's 
1985  program  payment  yield,  the  Sec- 
retary is  required  to  compensate  the 
producer  for  the  corresponding  decline 
in  total  program  return.  For  1987 
crops,  compensation  will  be  provided 
for  any  reduction  in  return  resulting 
from  a  reduction  in  program  payment 
yield  of  more  than  5  percent  from  the 
1985  level. 

Another  provision  in  this  section 
provides  that  the  method  for  averag- 
ing program  payment  yields  in  1988 
and  future  years  will  not  be  distorted 
by  the  potentially  low  yields  which 
the  farm  bill  formula  may  dictate  for 
1986.  For  purposes  of  calculating  the 
5-year  yield  averages  for  these  out- 
years,  the  established  yield  for  1986 
may  not  be  considered  to  be  less  than 
90  percent  of  the  program  payment 
yield  for  1985. 

The  cost  of  compensating  producers 
for  these  changes  in  their  1986  and 
1987  program  payments  yields  is  esti- 
mated by  CBO  at  $95  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  $390  million  over  fiscal  year 
1986-88.  and  about  $460  million  over 
the  life  of  the  farm  bill  fiscal  year 
1986-91.  To  be  paid  in  CCC  commod- 
ities. These  added  stocks  are  estimated 
by  CBO  to  have  a  dollar-for-dollar 
Impact  on  Government  outlays.  As  a 
result,  an  offsetting  reduction  in  com- 
modities used  in  the  export  sections  of 


the  bill  is  Included  to  make  the  legisla- 
tion budget  neutral. 

SPECIAL  ASSISTAirr  POR  AORICCLTURAL  TRAOS 

The  bill  also  modifies  the  position  of 
special  assistant  for  agricultural  trade 
and  food  aid  established  in  the  farm 
bill.  The  title  is  changed  slightly,  from 
"Food  Aid"  to  "Food  Assistance."  In 
addition,  the  required  salary  for  the 
action  of  level  I.  or  cabinet  rank,  is  de- 
leted. As  a  result,  the  salary  will  be 
level  IV,  level  V,  or  equivalent  to  the 
Senior  Executive  Service. 

0PP8ETTING  8AVIR0B  IH  EXPORT  PROGRAMS 

As  a  means  of  offsetting  the  $580 
million  3-year  cost  of  the  changes  In 
the  underplanting  and  yield  provisions 
in  fiscal  years  1986-88,  this  legislation 
makes  reductions  In  the  volume  of 
CCC  commodities  required  to  be  used 
under  two  programs:  The  targeted 
Export  Assistance  Program  and  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program.  The 
total  reduction  in  export  commodities 
In  fiscal  years  1986-88  is  $1,475  bUlion. 
This  figure  Is  more  than  twice  the 
outlay  increased  In  the  two  domestic 
programs,  and  is  required  by  the 
method  by  which  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  evaluates  their  respec- 
tive cost  impacts. 

According  to  CBO,  every  dollar  of 
CCC  commodities  placed  on  the  do- 
mestic U.S.  market  will  result  in  a 
dollar  of  program  cost.  However,  every 
dollar  of  CCC  commodities  used  in 
export  programs  is  estimated  to  in- 
crease foreign  sales  by  only  about  50 
cents.  Thus,  there  is  roughly  a  2-to-l 
ratio  between  the  cost  of  adding  com- 
modities in  domestic  programs  smd  the 
savings  of  reducing  commodities  in 
export  programs. 

TARGETED  EXPORT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Most  of  the  savings  required  under 
the  bill  are  achieved  by  making  the 
targeted  Export  Assistance  Program 
discretionary  for  fiscal  years  1986-88. 
This  program  was  included  in  the 
farm  bill  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Helms,  as  a  means  of 
combating  imfair  export  subsidies 
used  by  foreign  governments,  particu- 
larly in  markets  where  the  United 
States  has  received  favorable  rulings 
in  section  301  cases. 

Under  this  bUl,  the  $325  million  per 
year  in  CCC  funds  or  commodities 
that  are  included  for  fiscal  year  1986- 
88  are  made  discretionary.  The  pro- 
gram requirement  that  additional 
quantities  or  $325  million  be  used  in 
fiscal  year  1989  and  fiscal  year  1990  is 
left  intact.  This  provision  was  costed 
under  the  assumption  that  CCC  com- 
modities, rather  than  new  funds, 
would  be  used.  Using  CBO's  2-to-l 
ratio,  the  savings  are  therefore  placed 
at  $495  million  in  fiscal  year  1986-88. 

EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT  PROGRAM 

Finally,  the  bill  reduces  the  amount 
of  commodities  required  to  be  used 
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under  the  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram [EEPl  in  fiscal  year  1986-88 
from  $2  billion  to  $1  billion.  Discre- 
tionary authority  is  provided  to  use  an 
additional  $500  million  in  the  EEP 
Program.  The  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  commodities  that  must  be  used  off- 
sets the  balance  of  the  cost  impact  of 
the  underplanting  and  yield  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

This  legislation  represents  an  at- 
tempt to  combine  a  number  of  issues 
in  the  farm  bill  where  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  what  conferees 
intended.  It  does  so  in  a  way  that  will 
not  result  in  additional  outlays.  The 
CBO's  cost  projections,  which  are  our 
official  "bottom  line"  indicate  savings 
of  $55  million  in  fiscal  year  1986.  $295 
million  over  fiscal  year  1986-88,  and 
$165  million  over  fiscal  year  1986-91. 

The  administration  indicates  that  its 
cost  assumptions  for  the  1985  farm  bill 
have  changed  since  it  was  enacted  2 
months  ago.  and  it  now  estimates  that 
this  legislation  would  increase  outlays. 
In  addition,  CBO  attributed  cost  to 
the  export  programs  in  the  farm  bill, 
and  is  scoring  savings  for  the  reduc- 
tions in  their  mandated  use.  The  ad- 
ministration's cost  estimates  did  not 
attribute  costs  to  these  export  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  only  say  that  the  current 
budgetary  crisis  has  made  all  of  us  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  cost  overruns,  and 
that  we  have  made  every  effort  to 
meet  the  requirements  imposed  by  the 
Gramm-Rudman  process.  I  hope  the 
administration  will  recognize  the 
"good  faith"  effort  in  this  bill,  and  be 
willing  to  give  it  a  fair  hearing  before 
making  a  final  decision  on  its  disposi- 
tion. 

I  also  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
appreciate  the  need  to  get  these 
changes  in  the  farm  bill  passed  this 
week  and  signed  into  law  as  soon  as 
possible.  Farmers  are  already  confused 
over  the  status  of  the  1986  program. 
We  need  to  complete  action  on  this 
bill  today  so  that  the  House  can  act 
later  today  or  tomorrow  and  some  de- 
cision can  reach  farmers  before  pro- 
gram signup  begins  next  week. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Calilor- 

■  nia. 

Mr.  wnSON.  I  rise  to  comment 
upon  the  Food  Security  Improvements 
Act  of  1986;  which  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  just  referred  to. 
The  improvements  to  which  the  title 
refers  include: 

Increasing  farm  subsidy  payments 
by  more  than  $600  million  by  postpon- 
ing the  application  of  a  new  formula 
for  calculating  crop  yields;  and 

Reducing  by  nearly  $800  million  the 
resources  dedicated  to  increasing  U.S. 
farm  exports. 

In  my  view,  the  only  noteworthy  im- 
provement worthy  of  the  term 
amounts  to  an  undoing  of  a  particular- 
ly troublesome  provision  contained  in 


the  1985  farm  bUl  which  would  have 
expanded  subsidy  payments  to  eligible 
farmers  who  wished  to  grow  fruits, 
nuts,  vegetables,  edible  dry  beans,  and 
any  other  nonprogram  crop.  If  left  un- 
changed, this  provision  would  result  in 
yet  another  Government  payment  to 
farmers  who  have  traditionally  grown 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  or  rice,  but 
now  wish  to  produce  melons  or  pota- 
toes or  lettuce,  for  example.  As  a 
result,  farmers  of  these  nonprogram 
crops,  who  have  neither  sought  nor  re- 
ceived subsidy  payments,  would  be 
placed  at  an  economic  disadvantage 
because  USDA  would  be  subsidizing 
their  competition. 

Although  the  intent  of  this  provi- 
sion was  to  reduce  surplus  production 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  and  rice, 
the  effect  would  be  to  create  surpluses 
of  innumerable  nonprogram  crops.  It 
Is  important  to  remember  that  Federal 
farm  programs  provide  no  income  pro- 
tection for  growers  of  these  nonpro- 
gram commodities.  And  when  Govern- 
ment policies  provide  incentives  to  in- 
crease their  supply,  the  marketplace 
will  repond  with  lower  prices.  As  a 
result,  we  would  be  forcing  out  of  busi- 
ness thousands  of  farmers,  who  derive 
their  livelihood  from  the  production 
of    these    unsubsidized.    nonprogram 


crops. 

For  that  reason.  I  recently  intro- 
duced a  bill,  along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues,  to  prohibit  producers  of 
basic  commodities  from  planting  non- 
program  crops  on  half  of  their  eligible 
acres  in  exchange  for  Federal  subsi- 
dies. Under  the  compromise  contained 
in  the  improvements  bill,  which  is 
presently  before  us.  farmers,  who  wish 
to  collect  Government  checks  for  not 
planting  program  crops,  would  be  lim- 
ited to  certain  uses  of  those  idled 
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SpecificaUy.  these  so-called  under- 
planted  acres  could  be  devoted  to  con- 
serving uses,  experimental  crops,  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials,  haying  and 
grazing  at  the  option  of  each  States 
committee  of  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  service,  and  a  limited 
number  of  other  crops  which  are  ex- 
plicitly listed.  Moreover,  the  compro- 
mise provides  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture with  the  discretion  to  restrict 
such  plantings  if  it  is  "likely  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support 
program"  or  "affect  farm  income  ad- 
vcrscly." 

Mr.  President,  while  this  change  will 
result  in  an  improved  farm  bill  prod- 
uct. I  am  concerned  that  it  is  con- 
tained in  a  package  which  may  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

First,  the  bill  does  harm  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  by  Increasing  the  cost  of 
our  farm  programs  by  more  than  $600 
million  over  3  years.  I  fail  to  under- 
stand why  such  an  increase  is  neces- 
sary only  2  months  after  enacting  the 
most  expensive  farm  bill  in  our  Na- 
tion's history— a  bill  chock  full  of  farm 


income  payments  whose  estimated  3- 
year  cost  will  exceed  $50  billion. 

While  I  fully  appreciate  that  many 
of  our  Nation's  farmers  are  struggling 
under  severe  economic  conditions- 
many  of  them  in  my  own  State  where 
I  have  visited  with  them  throughout 
the  past  difficult  year— all  of  America 
is  struggling  under  the  weight  of  $200 
bUlion  deficits.  WhUe  I  am  uncon- 
vinced that  increasing  the  $50  billion 
commitment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  another  $600  million  will  alle- 
viate the  financial  stress  in  rural 
America,  I  know  it  will  exacerbate  the 
already  critical  deficit  problem. 

Indeed,  this  body  adopted  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  amendment 
late  last  year  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
address  this  critical  national  problem. 
It  is  this  amendment  which  imposes  a 
healthy— and  long  overdue— dose  of 
economic  realism  upon  our  legislative 
deliberations  today.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, every  time  we  consider  a  propos- 
al to  increase  Federal  spending,  we 
must.  also,  include  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  Federal  outlays. 

The  Improvements  bill,  which  Is 
presently  before  us,  would  comply 
with  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  by  se- 
verely reducing  spending  for  two  criti- 
cal programs  designed  to  Increase  U.S. 
farm  exports.  In  that  regard,  the  bill 
may  do  harm  to  our  prospects  of  ex- 
panding and  recapturing  foreign  mar- 
kets for  American  farm  products.  In 
this  regard,  the  bill  seems  to  lack  any 
Inherent  logic:  it  would  provide  In- 
creased subsidy  payments  to  farmers 
who  wish  to  expand  crop  production, 
while  reducing  funds  intended  to  de- 
velop new  export  markets  for  our  sur- 
plus farm  commodities. 

All  throughout  last  year,  many  of  us 
talked  eloquently,  passionately  and.  no 
doubt,  sincerely,  about  the  need  to  re- 
verse the  decline  in  U.S.  farm  exports. 
In  Just  4  short  years,  we  have  seen 
them  fall  from  a  high  of  $44  billion  to 
near  $30  billion  last  year.  For  that 
reason,  we  included  In  the  1985  farm 
bill  a  strong  trade  title— a  title  whose 
effectiveness  will  be  significantly  di- 
minished under  the  guise  of  farm  bill 
Improvements. 

For  that  reason.  I  would  have  seri- 
ous reservation  about  this  farm  bill 
package  unless  we  are  able  to  restore  a 
significant  amount  of  mandatory 
funding  for  targeted  export  assistance. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION, DEPARTMENT 
OP  AGRICULTURE.  FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 
1986 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  colleagues  have  Inquired 
about  the  CCC  supplemental  which 
was  held  at  the  desk  when  it  was  sent 
here  by  the  House. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second  of 
the  supplemental  relating  to  the  CCC 
budget.  Of  course,  this  represents  an- 
other crisis  because  the  money  will  be 
running  out  of  that  program  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  signals 
given  that  there  are  amendments  that 
will  be  proposed  to  that  supplemental. 
I  want  to  say  first  of  all  that  we  are 
very  hopeful  that  we  can  keep  it  clean, 
as  we  did  the  first  one,  and  to  assure 
Members  that  from  my  contact  with 
the  House  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  we  can  expect  a  gen- 
eral supplemental  within  the  next  30- 
day  period  that  could  handle  other 
problems  that  people  have  of  an  emer- 
gency nature. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  have  to  act 
upon  the  supplemental  tonight.  Oth- 
erwise, it  will  be  automatically  re- 
ferred to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee under  the  rules.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  work  out  all  of  the  difficulties 
that  surround  It  at  this  moment  so  I 
merely  want  to  make  the  statement 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
win  meet  tomorrow,  probably  In  the 
afternoon.  In  order  to  take  action  on 
the  supplemental  and  report  it  back  to 
the  floor  as  quickly  as  possible,  hope- 
fully without  a  report  so  as  to  avoid 
the  3-day  rule  In  order  that  the  bill 
could  be  taken  up  on  Monday  and 
acted  upon  however  the  Senate  would 
work  its  will. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  quorum  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  order  to 
meet  and  act  upon  the  bill,  then  we 
will  call  a  meeting  for  Monday. 

In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  try 
to  expedite  in  every  way  possible  com- 
mittee action  on  the  supplemental  and 
get  it  back  to  the  floor  for  final  action. 

I  Just  want  to  make  that  brief  state- 
ment relating  to  the  CCC  supplemen- 
tal that  people  have  inquired  about. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatpr  from  Ohio. 

liKjjklETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  dlo^ot  object  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but  had  no 
pne  else  done  so  I  would  have.  I  did 
not  make  an  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  but  if  he 
had  made  one,  I  would  have,  and  If  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  had  made  one  I 
would  have. 

It  is  not  because  I  am  opposed  to 
their  position  on  the  legislation  they 
have  been  talking  about,  but  we  have 
Just  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  talking 
about  improving  the  procedures  of  the 
Senate.  One  of  the  elementary  ones 
that  I  think  we  need  to  concern  our- 
selves about  is  to  give  each  of  us  an 
opportunity  to  know  what  we  are 
voting  on.  I  have  no  idea  what  is  in  the 
support  bill.  I  have  no  idea  what  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  proposing.  I 
have  some  ideas  on  what  the  Senator 


from  Oregon  is  proposing,  but  I  do  not 
know  about  the  dollar  amounts. 

I  would  Just  like  to  serve  notice  that 
I  will  object  to  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests unless  we  are  given  adequate 
notice  in  advance  as  to  what  the  legis- 
lative proposals  are. 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  some  of  us  who  are 
partially  industrial  State  Senators  as 
well  as  farm  State  Senators  are  not 
recognized  as  farm  State  Senators. 
But  whether  we  are  or  are  not,  we 
have  an  Interest  In  that  legislation  be- 
cause it  does  have  an  Impact  upon  the 
budget  and  It  has  an  Impact  upon 
other  programs  In  our  country. 

I  stand  here  only  to  make  this  very 
brief  statement.  That  is  that  this  Sen- 
ator would  like  to  know  what  is 
coming  to  the  floor  and  be  given  ade- 
quate notice  in  advance  or  I  will  find  it 
necessary  to  object  to  any  procedures 
to  expedite  the  process. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 


FOOD  SECURITY 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  that  this  Senator  is  disappointed 
that  we  are  unable  to  move  forward  on 
the  legislation  that  the  majority 
leader  has  sent  to  the  desk  and  said  he 
would  bring  up  tomorrow.  I  was 
hoping  we  could  do  that  today. 

I  might  just  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  that  I  have  a  copy  of  It 
here.  I  can  go  through  It  right  now  or 
I  can  give  it  to  him  and  he  can  study 
It.  It  will  not  be  coming  up  tonight. 

I  will  tell  my  good  friend  from  Ohio 
that  the  part  of  the  bill  that  Is  so  criti- 
cal to  certain  parts  of  agriculture  in 
this  country  is  the  so-called  under- 
planting  provision.  That  Is  where 
farmers  who  have  participated  in  the 
commodity  programs  be  allowed  to  set 
aside  land  and  receive  deficiency  pay- 
ments and  then  grow  nonprogram 
crops. 

I  tell  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  al- 
ready in  the  Magic  Valley  of  Idaho, 
where  there  is  a  large  dry  bean-edible 
bean  growing  area,  bean  prices  have 
already  gone  down  $2  to  $4  a  hundred 
on  speculations  as  to  what  might 
happen  to  farmers  receiving  subsidies 
and  then  growing  beans.  I  think  it  is 
something  that  was  not  anticipated  by 
the  Senate  when  this  was  passed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  in  the  Senate 
bill  when  it  was  passed.  It  was  put  into 
the  bill  In  conference  and  then  came 
back. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  bill  was 
passed. 

I  would  like  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  the  planting  season  is  here  and 
expeditious  action  cannot  be  overstat- 
ed. I  cannot  overstate  the  case.  I  spoke 
on  this  earlier  this  morning.  It  is  in 


the  record,  the  details  of  some  of  these 
things  of  what  happened. 

I  would  hope  if  there  is  any  question 
about  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  do. 
that  Senators  will  look  at  it  this 
evening.  We  will  be  happy  to  discuss  it 
and  debate  it  further  tomorrow.  I 
think  it  is  only  a  matter  of  trying  to 
work  out  a  fair  compromise  between 
those  who  are  looking  for  a  way  to  di- 
versify their  farming  operations  and 
those  who  have  based  their  farm 
income  on  nonprogram  crops  so  that 
they  win  not  have  a  deleterious  impact 
on  the  price  of  their  commodities. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  what  is  the  proposal  he  is 
making  as  to  how  that  land  that  is  set 
aside  will  be  used  in  the  future  in  such 
a  marmer  that  it  will  not  affect  those 
who  grow  other  crops? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  proposal  would 
revise  the  underplanting  provision  by 
limiting  production  of  certain  crops 
unless  the  Secretary  were  to  deter- 
mine that  the  production  of  the  speci- 
fied nonprogram  crops  is  not  likely  to 
Increase  the  cost  of  the  Price  Support 
Program  and  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  economy.  It  would  allow  for 
haying  and  grazing  on.  underseeded 
acreage  at  the  State  option— in  other 
words,  the  State  ASCS  board  could  do 
it— unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  It  would  result  In  a  serious  ad- 
verse economic  Impact. 

We  have  been  working  on  the  lan- 
guage of  an  amendment  that  Is  some- 
what complicated  but  that  would 
allow  them  to  participate  in  50  percent 
of  that  acreage  that  they  would  have 
set  aside  and  not  lose  their  program 
base  for  2  years.  But  If  they  went  on 
and  grew,  say,  dry  beans  and  were  re- 
ceiving a  92-percent  deficiency  pay- 
ment on  ttieir  set-aside,  gradually, 
then,  they  would  lose  their  wheat  base 
or  their  feed  grain  base. 

In  other  words,  they  cannot  have  it 
both  ways;  they  cannot  expect  to  be 
subsidized  by  the  Government  for  a 
set-aside  of  land  where  they  have  been 
In  the  program  at  the  expense  of 
farmers  who  have  not  participated. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  that  I 
have  had  a  call  from  a  farmer  in  Idaho 
who  has  never  been  in  an  ASCS  office, 
is  not  in  a  reclamation  project,  is 
strictly  a  farmer  whose  major  crops 
are  wheat  and  dry  beans.  He  said.  "I 
have  never  had  a  thing  to  do  with  the 
Government  program." 

He  said,  "What  you  fellows  did  is 
lower  the  price  by  this  bill."  which  he 
agreed  had  to  happen  to  get  our  grain 
moving  in  International  markets. 

The  price  he  gets  as  a  farmer  who 
just  grows  wheat  and  sells  it  went 
from  $3.40  to  $2.40. 

He  said  "I  can  absorb  that.  I  don't 
like  It,  It  may  break  me,  but  I  under- 
stand that  has  to  be  done  so  we  can  be 
competitive  in  the  world  marketplace. 
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But  now  my  bean  prices  are  $3  down 
below  the  cost  of  production." 

What  he  is  recehing  on  the  beans  Is 
less,  as  a  result  of  our  passing  a  part  of 
the  bill  where  those  farmers  who  are 
wheat  growers,  who  have  been  in  tjje 
program  and  established  a  base  and 
annualized  the  payments  from  the 
Government,  are  now  going  to  be  able 
to  grow  beans  and  compete  against 
them  and  still  get  this  Grovemment 
payment. 

I  think  the  good  Senator  would  real- 
ize that  that  is  a  very  unfair  situation 
to  those  farmers  who  have  not  been 
participating.  The  same  would  be  true 
of  peas  and  lentils,  potatoes  and  many 
other  crops.  But  I  think  in  the  case  of 
dry  edible  beans,  it  has  a  bigger 
impact  because  it  is  a  smaller  market 
and  a  slight  percentage  of  increase  is 
going  to  have  a  devastating  effect. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  this  have 
a  good  point  and  I  think  I  would  have 
to  say  that  for  good  farm  p>olicy,  it  is 
not  a  bad  idea  to  try  to  diversify  some 
areas  of  the  country.  But  if  we  do  it  at 
great  expense  because  of  an  impact  of 
what  we  have  done  here  that  was  not 
anticipated,  that  is  really  all  we  are 
trying  to  correct,  to  ease  the  language 
that  is  in  the  current  bill  and  work  out 
an  agreeable  compromise  with  the  two 
different  growing  areas.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  look  at  it  because  it  is 
most  important  to  Western  States'  ag- 
riculture—not only  Idaho  but  Wash- 
ington. California,  Oregon,  and  other 
States  that  are  not  so  heavy  in  the 
programs. 
Mr.  ABDNOR  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  wish  to  add  my 
strong  support  to  the  legislation  that 
is  under  discussion.  There  are  several 
sections  in  the  bill  that  relate  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  any  State  that  is  a  farm  State 
probably  has  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
this  legislation.  It  is  imperative.  Time 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  farm 
season  is  here,  the  signup  period  is 
here.  These  are  good  proposals  that 
have  been  well  thought  out. 

I  might  mention  one  that  I  was  so 
concerned  about  dealing  with  normaJ 
yields.    We    discussed    it    here    one 
evening  about  3  weeks  ago.  some  of  us 
in  the  farm  States.  The  problem  was 
brought   about   through   the   legisla- 
tion—at least  some  of  us  contend  the 
Interpretation  that  was  placed  upon 
that  particular  section.  My  great  inter- 
est is  normal  yield  but  I  know  it  af- 
fects just  about  every  State  that  has 
allocations    for    the    different    crops. 
They  base  their  yield  production,  it 
has  a  great  effect  on  their  payments. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  pull  something 
that  is  going  to  do  wrong  to  the  farm- 
ers, who  are  certainly  entitled  to  the 
bases  that  they  have  established  and 
proven  over  the  years. 


This  Is  Just  another  one  of  the  sec- 
tions. So  I  think  the  entire  legislation 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  For  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  here  on  the 
floor  and  those  who  are  still  in  their 
offices  and  might  be  listening  in,  I 
cannot  impress  upon  them  enough  the 
necessity  to  give  this  matter  their 
thorough  attention  between  now  and 
tomorrow  and  I  hope  we  can  take  this 
up  and  pass  it  and  correct  some  great 
injustices  that  exist  in  the  legislation 
today. 
Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  Senators  who  are 
urging  that  some  technical  corrections 
be  made  to  the  farm  bUl  to  help  allevi- 
ate some  problems  that  have  devel- 
oped and  can  be  corrected  through  the 
passage  of  these  changes  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  Let  me  give  an  ex- 
ample of  one  problem. 

We  recently  passed,  as  the  Senate 
knows,  an  amendment  correcting  a 
drafting  error  which  occurred  with  re- 
lation to  the  provision  on  cross-compli- 
ance. In  the  conference  on  the  farm 
bill,  we  had  a  provision  relating  to 
cross  compliance  and  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  those  in  the  conference  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  given 
the  authority  to  require  cross  compli- 
ance but  that  this  not  be  mandated. 

Somehow,  in  the  drafting  of  the 
statute  itself,  that  got  turned  around 
and  it  was  a  mandatory  provision. 
That  has  been  corrected  by  legislation 
now,  but  because  of  the  delay  and  the 
uncertainty  among  those  who  are 
about  to  prepare  for  signing  up  for 
programs,  it  has  been  uncertain  as  to 
how  much  of  a  person's  base  acreage 
would  be  qualified  for  a  $50,000  pay- 
ment limitation.  So  the  entire  plan— 
the  ASCS  4  and  561  farm  operating 
plan  for  payment  limitation  review- 
could  not  be  finalized,  drafted,  and 
filed  so  as  to  permit  approval  of  that 
plan  by  March  1.  That  is  the  date  that 
has  been  set  by  the  ASCS  for  approv- 
al. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  consider 
making  a  change  in  the  law  to  permit 
farmers  to  amend  those  plans  that 
cannot  be  approved  by  March  1  and  to 
permit  them  to  be  approved  by  April 
1.  For  some  reason,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  not  want  to  agree  to 
that.  I  am  suggesting  let  us  write  it 
out  in  plain  language  that  is  easy  to 
read  and  easy  to  understand  and  put  it 
in  the  law.  That  is  an  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished,  I  think,  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ators will  favorably  consider  it  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  advise 
all  of  my  colleagues  that  there  will  be 
no   more   rollcall   votes   tonight.   Of 


course,  a  session  will  take  place  tomor- 
row. 


S.  2085-MILK  ASSESSMENT  IN- 
CREASES TO  MEET  DEFICIT 
REDUCTION  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  MILK  PRICE-SUPPORT 
LEVELS 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.    KASTEN.    Mr.    President,    a 
moment  ago  we  were  unable  to  bring 
up    for    consideration    this    evening 
Senate  bill  2085.  Because  of  what  the 
majority  leader  and  others  said,  there 
may  be  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
this  tomorrow.  If  we  do  not  take  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  I  am 
about  to  make,  it  will  go  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  has  been  held  at  the  desk 
since  last  Friday.  So  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senate  bill  2085  remain 
at  the  desk  until  tomorrow  evening. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Objection. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Objection. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Objection. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


SOVIET-TRAINED  PROPAGAN- 

DIST ON  TELEVISION  IN  RE- 
BUTTAL TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  McClure,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Patrick  J. 
Buchanan,  assistant  to  the  President, 
directed  to  Roone  Arledge.  of  ABC. 
with  regard  to  the  rather  extraordi- 
nary rebuttal  given  last  night  on  na- 
tional television  by  a  trained  propa- 
gandist of  the  Soviet  Union  after  the 
President  of  the  United  States  fin- 
ished his  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  February  27,  1986. 
Mr.  Roone  Aiu.ei>ge, 
President,  ABC  News. 
NeiD  York,  NY. 

Dear  Roone:  We  were  rather  astonished 
last  night,  following  the  President's  address 
on  the  nation's  security  needs  and  Majority 
Leader  Jim  Wright's  response— to  see  ABC 
give  eight  minutes  of  rebuttal  time  on  na- 
tional television  to  a  trained  propagandist 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Posner  performed  according  to  script, 
disparaging  the  address  as  "dishonest,"  and 
directly  accusing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  falsehoods. 

Roone.  It  Is  our  beUef  that  the  debate  over 
what  America  requires— to  defend  herself, 
her  allies  and  friends  from  the  awesome 
military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union— Is  a 
debate  for  Americans  to  conduct.  Soviet 
propagandists  have  no  legitimate  role  In 
that  discussion. 


How  Is  a  free  society's  search  for  consen- 
sus served  by  introducing  Into  Its  national 
debate  the  scripted  falsehoods  of  a  regime 
which  has.  as  Its  historic  and  stated  pur- 
pose, the  destruction  of  that  free  society? 
How  Is  the  search  for  truth  served  by  turn- 
ing ABC's  national  audience  over  to  an  Indi- 
vidual whose  concept  of  truth  Is  whatever 
statement  will  advance  Conununlst  objec- 
tives? How  Is  fairness  served  when  the 
trained  propagandist  of  a  hostile  regime  Is 
put  onto  the  same  plane  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States? 

Would  you  have  felt  It  an  expression  of 
objective  and  balanced  journalism,  If  In  the 
1930's,  Mr.  Churchill's  calls  for  the  rearma- 
ment of  his  country  were  Immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  BBC's  granting  of  an  unrebut- 
ted  commentary  to  some  functionary  for 
the  Third  Reich? 

By  putting  Mr.  Vladimir  Posner  on  a 
plane  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  House  Majority  Leader  Jim 
Wright.  ABC  gave  this  Soviet  propagandist 
a  standing  he  does  not  merit,  a  legitimacy 
he  does  not  deserve. 

We  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that  the  af- 
filiates of  ABC  were  either  aware  of— or 
would  have  approved  of— what  was  done; 
and  we  tust  that.  In  the  future,  before 
adopting  a  posture  of  benign  neutrality  as 
between  the  crafted  words  of  an  American 
President  and  the  party  line  of  a  Soviet 
functionary,  you  will  give  the  matter  more 
consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  J.  Buchanan, 
Assistant  to  the  President 


SENATOR  SIMPSON  PREPARED 
FOR  TV  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
learning  that  television  in  the  Senate 
passed,  I  return  to  the  Chamber  suit- 
ably garbed  for  the  occasion,  certainly 
ready  for  whatever  comes  in  that  par- 
ticular area.  There  will  be  a  rush  on 
Syms  or  Jos.  A.  Banks,  one  or  the 
other,  and  I  will  begin  to  clean  up  my 
act  sartorially.  That's  where  I  get  my 
stuff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  notes  the  splendid  presence  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  see  anyone  on  the  floor 
except  the  acting  majority  leader  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  wonder 
whether  or  not  the  acting  majority 
leader  would  be  good  enough  to  indi- 
cate that  those  of  us  who  have  no  par- 
ticular business  may  leave,  with  the 
understanding  that  there  will  not  be 
any  unanimous-consent  agreements 
other  than  the  one  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  already  shown  me 
but  that  with  respect  to  legislative 
matters  there  will  be  nothing  done 
this  evening. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
give  that  assurance  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio;  there  will  be  nothing  fur- 
ther dealt  with  this  evening  in  the  way 
of  requests.  That  would  not  be  fair  In 


view  of  the  Senator's  vigor  in  these 
last  few  hours.  We  will  simply  have 
the  closing  procedures  and  materials 
by  imanlmous  consent  in  which  the 
minority  leader  and  I  will  concur. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
acting  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  BIOMEDICAL 
ETHICS  BOARD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  99-158.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Biomedical  Ethics  Board, 
the  Chair  announces  the  following  ap- 
pointments, at  the  request  of  the  ma- 
jority leader:  Lowell  Weicker,  Jr.,  of 
Connecticut;  David  Durenberger,  of 
Minnesota:  Gordon  J.  Humphrey,  of 
New  Hampshire;  and  at  the  request  of 
the  minority  leader:  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, of  Massachusetts;  Dale  Bump- 
ers, of  Arkansas;  and  Albert  Gore,  of 
Tennessee. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99- 
83,  appoints  Mr.  Edward  Howell  Sims, 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Rabbi  Morris 
Shmidman.  of  New  York,  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Preservation  of  Ameri- 
ca's Heritage  Abroad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93- 
29.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  98-469, 
appoint  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Majors,  of  Iowa, 
to  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging. 


EXECU'nVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Michael  A.  Samuels,  to 
be  a  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  this  nomination  was  not 
polled  out  of  committee  but  was  re- 
ported out  In  accordance  with  the 
rules. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Michael  A.  Sam- 
uels, of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
a  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  Uy  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


CALENDAR 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire of  the  minority  leader  If  he  is  In 
a  position  to  pass  the  following  calen- 
dar items:  No.  513,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 266;  No.  514,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 271;  No.  515,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 409;  No.  516,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 499. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
calendar  items  just  identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


YOUTH  SUICIDE  PREVENTION 
MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  266)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  month  of  June  1986  as 
"Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month." 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6,  1986,  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  266,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  June 
1986  as  "Youth  Suicide  Prevention 
Month."  On  February  20,  the  resolu- 
tion was  approved  by  the  Judiclsu'y 
Committee  for  consideration  by  the 
full  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  American  children, 
adolescents  and  young  adults  are  kill- 
ing themselves  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers. According  to  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association,  the  incidence  of 
suicide  among  young  people  aged  15  to 
24  has  risen  by  300  percent  during  the 
last  30  years.  Specifically,  the  rate 
climbed  from  4.1  per  100,000  in  the 
1950's  to  12.5  per  100,000  in  1980.  In 
my  home  State  of  Alabama,  the  rate 
of  suicide  has  increased  122  percent 
during  the  same  period. 

This  year,  more  than  5.000  young 
Americans  can  be  expected  to  take 
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their  own  lives.  As  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  recently  report- 
ed, an  American  teenager  will  commit 
suicide  every  90  minutes. 

Suicide  now  trails  only  accidents  and 
homicides  as  the  leading  cause  of 
death  for  people  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  24.  Even  younger  children  ex- 
perience problems  that  lead  them  to 
attempt  suicide.  According  to  a  report 
prepared  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  SUtistics.  during  a  13-year 
period  ending  in  1978  there  were 
almost  2.000  docimiented  cases  of  sui- 
cide among  children  under  the  age  of 
14  Recent  studies  indicate  that  more 
than  2  million  high  school  students  at- 
tempted suicide  last  year. 

In  Alabama,  according  to  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  AlalMuna  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health.  Bureau  of 
Vital  Statistics.  264  children  took  their 
own  lives  during  a  10-year  period 
ending  in  1984.  Preliminary  figures 
from  the  bureau  show  that  33  young 
Alabamians  committed  suicide  in  1985. 
Unfortunately,  researchers  state,  the 
statistics  represent  only  the  "tip  of 
the  iceberg."  Some  experts  estimate 
that  the  actual  number  of  the  suicides 
among  young  people  Is  at  least  four 
times  greater  than  is  reported. 

Youth  suicide  is  a  phenomenon  that 
Is  so  perplexing,  contradictory,  fright- 
ening, and  troubling  that  our  society 
avoids  addressing  it.  As  individuals  and 
as  a  Nation,  we  refuse  to  believe  that 
young  people  emerging  from  child- 
hood can  feel  the  degree  of  sadness, 
hopelessness,  and  despair  that  leads  to 
suicide. 

Many  teenagers  experience  strong 
feelings  of  stress,  confusion,  and  self- 
doubt  associated  with  growing  up,  and 
the  pressures  to  succeed  combined 
with  economic  uncertaintieis  can  inten- 
sify these  feelings.  For  some  teen- 
agers, divorce  and  the  breakup  of  the 
family,  the  formation  of  a  new  family 
with  stepparents  and  stepsiblings.  the 
death  of  a  loved  one  or  moving  to  a 
new  community  and  school,  can  be 
very  unsettling  and  intensify  their 
self-doubts.  In  some  cases,  suicide  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  solution. 

It  is  clear  that  youth  suicide  is  a 
problem  of  epidemic  proportions,  but 
it  is  equally  clear  that  there  is  no 
single  answer  or  program  to  solve  the 
problem.  It  is  not  excluslvly  a  Federal 
problem,  or  a  State  problem,  or  a 
public  problem.  It  is  a  problem  for  all 
of  us,  and  a  problem  that  calls  for  the 
involvement  of  sdl  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety. _.  .  ^ 
As  a  caring  Nation  concerned  about 
the  future  of  our  young  people,  we 
must  help.  The  children  that  we  have 
already  lost  to  suicide  include  some  of 
the  best  and  brightest  of  their  genera- 
tion. 

Youth  suicide  is  a  problem  of  nation- 
wide scope.  It  can  ony  be  solved 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals, families,  communities,  organi- 


zations, and  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  to  educate  our  society 
about  what  can  be  done. 

As  part  of  that  effort,  the  Federal 
Government  has  taken  the  lead  in 
raising  public  awareness,  disseminat- 
ing information,  and  undertaking  re- 
search and  demonstration  of  services 
that  may  help  to  resolve  the  tragedy. 
The  Federal  effort  has  seen  President 
Reagan  sign  into  law  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  53.  which  I  introduced  des- 
ignating June  1985  as  "Youth  suicide 
Prevention  Month." 

The  effort  has  also  seen  the  Reagan 
administration  spearhead  the  National 
Conference  on  Youth  Suicide,  held  in 
June  1985,  with  the  stated  objectives 
of  increasing  national  awareness  of 
the  problem  of  youth  suicides  and  en- 
couraging expanded,  community-based 
strategies  for  addressing  the  problem. 
The  Conference  called  upon  experts  in 
the  mental  health  profession  to  ex- 
plain the  problem  and  Inform  the 
Nation  of  the  latest  research  and 
treatment  advances. 

Youngsters  and  parents  whose  lives 
have  been  directly  affected  by  the 
tragedy  of  suicide  also  were  called 
upon  to  provide  insight  into  what 
might  be  done  in  the  family  and  in  the 
community  to  prevent  the  further 
senseless  waste  of  young  lives.  By  all 
accounts,  the  Conference  was  a  tre- 
mendous success.  In  fact,  many  par- 
ticipants returned  to  their  communi- 
ties and,  with  the  knowledge  obtained 
from  the  Conference,  established  sui- 
cide prevention  programs. 

To  assist  other  communities,  the 
Youth  Suicide  National  Center,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Office  of  Human 
Services,  Administration  for  Children, 
Youth  and  Families  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
has  complied  for  dissemination  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Conference.  I  note  that  the  findings 
and  recommendations  will  be  pub- 
lished within  8  months  of  the  Confer- 
ence, thereby  recognizing  the  urgency 
associated  with  the  problem.  The  ad- 
ministration has  been  involved  in  an 
effort  to  address  the  tragedy  of  youth 
suicide  in  an  expedited,  cost-efficient 
and  effective  manner. 

The  effort  takes  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  first  line  of  preven- 
tion, identification,  and  intervention 
must  come  from  parents  and  local  in- 
stitutions with  which  youngsters  come 
into  every  day  contact:  schools, 
churches,  volunteer  and  youth  service 
groups,  recreational  clubs,  PTA's,  et 
eteria.  The  efforts  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration are  currently  strengthen- 
ing that  first  line  of  defense  against 
youth  suicide. 

With  the  knowledge  discovered  from 
the  Conference  and  the  report  and 
with  the  support  of  individuals,  fami- 
lies, communities,  organizations,  and 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments, 
children  and  teenagers  who  are  suici- 


dal can  be  restored  to  a  more  health- 
ful path  of  development.  If  those  ef- 
forts can  save  one  child's  life  and  pre- 
vent the  agony  suffered  by  the  family 
of  a  child  suicide,  then  we  will  have  ac- 
complished a  great  deal. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  by  calling  at- 
tention to  the  problem  by  designating 
the  month  of  June  1986  as  "Youth 
Suicide  Prevention  Month"  we  wlU  en- 
courage similar  activity  to  help  end 
the  tragedy  of  children  taking  their 
own  lives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  266 

Whereas  the  youth  of  society  represent 
the  hope  for  the  future; 

Whereas  the  rate  of  youth  suicide  has  in- 
creased more  than  threefold  In  the  last  two 
decades: 

Whereas  over  five  thousand  young  Ameri- 
cans took  their  lives  last  year,  many  more 
attempted  suicide,  and  countless  families 
were  affected: 

Whereas  youth  suicide  Is  a  phenomenon 
which  must  be  addressed  by  a  concerned  so- 
ciety: and 

Whereas  youth  suicide  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem which  can  only  be  solved  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  individuals,  families, 
communities,  organizations,  and  govern- 
ment to  educate  society:  Now.  therefore,  be 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
June  1986  is  designated  as  "Youth  Suicide 
Prevention  Month"  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  Governors  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  chief  officials  of  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  observe  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs  and  activities. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  271)  des- 
ignating "Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that,  today,  the  Senate  has 
unanimously  adopted  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  271,  declaring  June  14. 
1986,  "Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

It  is  significant  that  this  resolution 
should  be  approved  by  the  Senate 
within  days  of  its  overwhelming  vote 
in  support  of  another  important  docu- 
ment calling  for  the  protection  of  Indi- 
vidual human  rights— the  historic 
Genocide  Treaty.  In  the  words  of  the 
great  humanitarian  Eli  Wlesel,  "re- 


spect and  dignity  for  each  individual  is 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  world 
peace." 

Respect  for  the  individual's  desire 
for  freedom  lies  at  the  heart  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  271,  which  focuses 
attention  on  the  denial  of  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia.  Through  this  Baltic  Freedom 
Day  resolution,  end  through  the  trib- 
utes we  offer  on  the  anniversaries  of 
the  Baltic  States'  Independence  days, 
we  express  our  undying  support  for 
the  freedom  fight  which  continues  to 
capture  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Baltic  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  New  York 
Times  article  entitled:  'Elagu  Vaba 
F.estl,"  long  live  free  Estonia,  speaks  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Estonian-American 
community  in  this  country  to  keep  at- 
tention focused  on  the  continuing 
Soviet  oppression  in  their  homeland. 
The  article  makes  the  point  that,  de- 
spite the  relatively  small  number  of 
Americans  of  Baltic  descent  in  this 
country,  they  have  been  effective  in 
promoting  action  within  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  on  behalf  of 
the  captive  Baltic  nations. 

One  of  the  key  efforts  of  the  Baltic- 
American  community  is  to  secure  offi- 
cial recognition  of  Baltic  Freedom  Day 
on  June  14  of  each  year.  Juhan  Simon- 
son,  president  of  the  Estonia-American 
National  Council,  explains  that,  in  rec- 
ognizing Baltic  Freedom  Day,  we 
"speak  for  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
who  cannot  speak  for  themselves." 

I  therefore  congratulate  the  Senate 
for  once  again  demonstrating  both  its 
concern  for  the  captive  peoples  of  the 
world  and  its  commitment  to  support 
them  in  their  ongoing  struggle  for 
freedcun,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  me  full  text  of  the  article  enti- 
tled "Elagu  Vaba  Eesti,  indeed"  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Elaoc  Vaba  Eesti,  Iitoeis 

Washington,  Feb.  26.— Congress  Is  going 
to  some  lengths  to  recognize  Estonian  Na- 
tional Independence  Day. 

More  than  20  members  have  delivered  or 
submitted  statements  honoring  the  occa- 
sion; many  have  had  the  "Copenhagen 
Manifesto,"  a  Baltic  Tribunal  document  de- 
ploring Soviet  occupation  of  Estonia.  Latvia 
and  Lithuania,  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record:  on  March  12  an  Estonian 
minister  will  even  deliver  the  opening 
prayer  to  the  House. 

And  more  than  one  member  has  stood  to 
utter  the  words:  "Elagu  Vaba  Eestit  (Long 
live  Free  Estonia!)" 

The  Estonian  community  Is  by  no  means  a 
powerful  lobby.  After  all,  the  1980  Census 
counted  only  26.000  Americans  of  Estonian 
descent.  Fewer  than  one  million  Americans 
trace  their  ancestries  to  any  of  the  Baltic 
countries.  Besides  the  Estonians,  these  in- 
clude 743,000  of  Lithuanian  descent  and 
03,000  of  Latvian  descent.  So  why  all  the 
Congressional  interest? 


A  small  but  persistent  lobbying  group  de- 
serves most  of  the  credit.  The  Estonia 
American  National  Council,  whose  50  mem- 
bers work  only  part-time  and  receive  no 
money  for  their  efforts,  has  been  cajoling 
Congress  every  year  since  the  early  I950'8  to 
recognize  Estonian  Independence  day  on 
Feb.  24. 

Juhan  Slmonson,  president  since  1978. 
says  that  near  the  beginning  of  every  year, 
the  council  supplies  every  member  of  Con- 
gress with  a  reminder  of  the  continued 
Soviet  presence  in  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lith- 
uania. "We  ask  them  to  make  some  mention 
of  that  Illegal  occupation  in  commemora- 
tion of  Estonian  National  Independence 
Day,"  he  said. 

The  written  reminders  are  followed  up  by 
phone  calls  and  visits,  especially  to  those 
members  of  Congress  who  have  responded 
favorably  in  the  past. 

But  as  successful  as  the  council  has  been 
in  Congress,  its  greatest  publicity  triumph 
lies  elsewhere.  For  It  has  persuaded  the 
Reagan  Administration  In  each  of  the  past 
five  years  to  Issue  a  statement  on  Baltic 
Freedom  Day,  June  14,  which  is  recognized 
by  people  from  all  three  Baltic  countries. 

Mr.  Reagan,  the  first  President  to  regular- 
ly address  the  subject,  last  year  condemned 
the  "atrocious  character  of  the  Soviet  op- 
pression" of  the  region. 

"We  think  that  is  very  helpful,"  Mr.  Sl- 
monson said.  "It  speaks  for  the  people  of 
the  Baltic,  who  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves." 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  371 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have 
cherished  the  principles  of  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom  and  Independence; 

Whereas  the  Baltic  Republics  have  exist- 
ed as  Independent,  sovereign  nations  belong- 
ing to  and  fully  recognized  by  the  League  of 
Nations:  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  (U.S.8.R.)  In  collusion  with  Nazi- 
Oermany  signed  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact  which  allowed  the  U.S.S.R.  In  1940  to 
Illegally  seize  and  occupy  the  Baltic  SUtes 
and  by  force  Incorporated  them  against 
their  national  will  and  contrary  to  their 
desire  for  Independence  and  sovereignty 
Into  the  U.8.8.R.: 

Whereas  due  to  Soviet  and  Nazi  tyranny, 
by  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  Baltic  na- 
tions had  lost  30  per  centum  of  their  total 
population: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics have  individual  and  separate  cultures, 
national  traditions,  and  languages  distinc- 
tively foreign  to  those  of  Russia; 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1940  has  sys- 
tematically Implemented  lU  Baltic  genocide 
by  deporting  native  Baltic  peoples  from 
their  homelands  to  forced  labor  and  concen- 
tration camps  In  Siberia  and  elsewhere,  and 
by  relocating  masses  of  Russians  to  the 
Baltic  Republics,  thus  threatening  the 
Baltic  cultures  with  extinction  through  rus- 
slficatlon: 

Whereas  the  U.8.8.R.  has  imposed  upon 
the  captive  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
an  oppressive  political  system  which  has  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  democracy,  civil  lib- 
erties, and  religious  freedom; 


Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  find  themselves  today  subjugat- 
ed by  the  U.S.S.R.,  locked  Into  a  union  they 
deplore,  denied  basic  human  rights,  and  per- 
secuted for  daring  to  protest: 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  refuses  to  abide  by 
the  Helsinki  accords  which  the  U.8.8.R.  vol- 
untarily signed: 

Whereas  the  United  States  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  international  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countries  of  the 
world  to  determine  their  fates  and  be  free  of 
foreign  domination; 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  the 
right  to  exist  as  Independent  republics  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  U.S.S.R.  or  permit  a 
return  of  personal,  political,  and  religious 
freedoms:  and 

Whereas  19B6  marks  the  forty-sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  United  States  continued 
policy  of  nonrecognltion  of  the  illegal  forci- 
ble occupation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia by  the  U.S.S.R.:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

( 1 )  the  Congress  recognizes  the  continuing 
desire  and  the  right  of  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Estonia  for  freedom  and  In- 
dependence from  the  domination  of  the 
U.8.8.R.; 

(3)  the  Congress  deplores  the  refusal  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Baltic  Republics  and  to  yield  to  their 
rightful  demands  for  Independence  from 
foreign  domination  and  oppression: 

(3)  the  Congress  reaffirms  the  Indictment 
against  the  U.S.S.R.  of  the  Copenhagen 
Manifesto  signed  by  the  Baltic  Tribunal  on 
July  36,  198S,  by  Doctor  Theodor  Velter, 
Reverend  Michael  Bordeaux.  Sir  James 
Fawcett,  Per  Ahlmark.  and  Jean  Marie  Dall- 
let; 

(4)  the  fourteenth  day  of  June  1986,  the 
anniversary  of  the  mass  deportation  of 
Baltic  peoples  from  their  homelands  in 
1941,  be  designated  "Baltic  Freedom  Day" 
as  a  symbol  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  the  aspirations  of  the  en- 
slaved Baltic  people:  and 

(5)  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  be 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation for  the  observance  of  Baltic  Free- 
dom Day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  and  to  submit  the  issue  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  to  the  United  Nations  so 
that  the  Issue  of  Baltic  self-determination 
will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  409) 
to  direct  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  February  16. 
1986,  as  "Lithuanian  Independence 
Day"  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
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WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK 


JMI 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the   joint   resolution   (H.J.   Res.   499) 
designating  the  week  beginning  March 
I  2,  1986,  as  "Women's  History  Week." 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  women 
have  played  many  Important  roles  in 
our  Nation's  history.  Their  insight  and 
determination  has  opened  new  fron- 
tiers,  provided   needed   services,   and 
reared  families  through  both  hard  and 
happy  times.  I  am  pleased  we  are  con- 
sidering House  Joint  Resolution  499, 
"Women's  History  Week."  which  sets 
1  aside  the  week  of  March  2-8.  1986  for 
I  us.   as  a  nation,   to   recognize   these 
women. 

In  my  own  State  of  Utah,  one  carmot 
think  of  the  founding  of  its  territory 
without  being  reminded  of  the  women 
who  emigrated  to  the  mountain  des- 
erts of  Utah  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  from  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Prom  the  very  be- 
ginning, women  were  part  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Utah.  Three  women  came 
with  the  advance  company  of  Merman 
pioneers  to  enter  Salt  Lake  Valley  in 
July  1847.  An  additional  60  women 
marched  with  the  Mormon  Battalion 
from  Port  Leavenworth.  KS.  to  Santa 
Pe.  NM.  and  spent  the  winter  of  1846- 
47  at  Pueblo,  CO.  before  entering  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  just  a  few  days 
behind  the  advance  company.  They 
were  accompanied  by  another  20 
women  who  had  migrated  from  Missis- 
sippi and  Illinois  and  wintered  with 
the  battalion  women  at  Pueblo. 

Before  the  end  of  July  1847.  there 
were  almost  as  many  women  in  Utah 
as  there  were  men— a  fact  which  set 
Utah  apart  from  most  Western  territo- 
ries. In  the  companies  which  subse- 
quently migrated  from  the  Midwest- 
em  and  Eastern  United  States  and 
from  Europe,  women  continued  to 
come  in  numbers  equal  to  men.  The 
settlement  of  Utah  began  with  a  part- 
nership of  men  and  women,  and  that 
pattern  has  continued  to  characterize 
the  'family  State"  to  this  day. 

In  the  past  5  years.  'Women's  Histo- 
ry Week"  has  been  met  with  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  and  support.  Cele- 
bration of  this  week  has  included  such 
events  as  panels,  media  shows,  school 
programs,  lectures,  conferences,  and 
rallies.  Public  awareness  of  the  part 
women  have  played  in  our  Nation's 
past  has  risen  remarkably. 

I  am  deUghted  to  be  joined  by  31  of 
my  colleagues  and  by  Congresswoman 
Barbara  Boxer,  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  supporting  this  resolution.  I  urge  all 


Senators  to  join  us  In  celebrating 
"Women's  History  Week." 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


At  4:06  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolutions,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  prevent  nu- 
clear explosive  testing;  and 

H.J.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  1986,  as  "Music  In  Our  SchooU 
Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  278.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
February  28,  1986,  should  be  designated 
•National  TRIO  Day"  and  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  TRIO  programs  should  be  rec- 
ognized. 


ANNUAL        REPORT        ON        THE 
TRADE       AGREEMENTS       PRO- 
GRAM    MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  117 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  163(a)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  I  hereby  trans- 
mit the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report 
on  the  Trade  Agreements  Program. 
1984-1985. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  February  27,  1986. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 
A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1986,  he  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  joint  resolutions: 
S.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  March  1986  as  "National 
Hemophilia  Month." 

S.J.  Res.  231.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  January  1, 
1986,  and  ending  December  31.  1986,  as  the 
"Centennial  Year  of  the  Gasoline  Powered 
Automobile." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

EintOLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  11:04  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  eru-olled  bill: 

H.R.  413ft.  An  act  to  establish,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Implementing  any  order  issued  by 
the  President  for  fiscal  year  1986  under  any 
law  providing  for  sequestration  of  new  loan 
guarantee  commitments,  a  guaranteed  loan 
limitation  amount  applicable  to  chapter  37 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  for  fiscal 
year  1986. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  joint  resolutions  were 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  278.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
February  28.  1986.  should  be  designated 
"National  TRIO  Day"  and  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  TRIO  programs  should  be  rec- 
ognized: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  1986.  as  "Music  In  Our  Schools 
Month;"  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  following  joint  resolution, 
which  was  being  held  at  the  desk  by 
unanimous  consent,  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.J.  Res.  534.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  following  bill,  which  was  being 
held  at  the  desk  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, was  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 

S.  2085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  require  that  milk  assessments 
be  increased  during  fiscal  year  1986  to  meet 
any  deficit  reduction  requirements  for  milk 
price-support  levels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2566.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  deferral  of  cerUln  budget  authority; 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30,  1976. 
referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 


and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-2S67.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  January  Quar- 
terly Coal  Report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2568.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  for  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2569.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  State*, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  the 
reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
for  the  month  of  January  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2570.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM -569.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 
Assembly  Joiwt  RESonmoN  No.  60— Rela- 
tive TO  THE  National  Historical  Trail 

System 

'Whereas,  During  1775  and  1776,  Colonel 
Juan  Bautlsta  de  Anza  brought  240  men, 
women,  and  children  from  the  morthem 
provinces  of  Mexico  across  southern  Arizo- 
na and  California  to  Monterey.  California, 
traveling  some  1.600  miles  of  rugged  desert 
and  mountainous  terrain  to  open  the  first 
land  route  to  California;  and 

"Wherea.s.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
expedition  would  be  the  founders  of  a  mis- 
sion and  presidio  at  Verba  Buena  (San 
Francisco)  and  other  colonizers  would  help 
found  California's  first  pueblo  at  San  Jose; 
and 

"Whereas,  Colonel  de  Anza's  accomplish- 
ment exemplified  the  finest  attributes  of 
leadership,  courage,  skill,  and  determina- 
tion, worthy  of  the  great  American  heroes 
of  our  past;  and 

"Whereas,  The  de  Anza  Expedition  Itself 
was  a  "remarkable  record,  never  excelled— 
perhaps  never  equaled— In  the  history  of 
the  pioneer  treks  of  peoples  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  before,  during,  or  after  the  Gold 
Rush";  and 

"Whereas,  The  de  Anza  Expedition,  was 
reenacted  through  special  symbolic  observ- 
ances throughout  California  and  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  State  of 
Arizona  during  1975  and  1976;  and 

"Whereas,  The  period  from  August  1, 
1975,  to  July  4,  1976,  was  proclaimed  "The 
200th  Anniversary  of  the  de  Anza  Expedi- 
tion," and  was  celebrated  as  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  unique  multicultural  and  bountiful 
heritage  of  the  State  of  California;  and 

"Whereas,  The  historic  use  of  the  de  Anza 
Trail  has  had  a  far-reaching  effect  on  broad 
patterns  of  American  culture  and  on  the 
culture  of  the  people  of  California;  and 

"Whereas,  The  de  Anza  Trail  has  signifi- 
cant potential  for  public  recreational  use 


and  historic  interest  for  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia; and 

"Whereas,  The  designation  of  the  Juan 
Bautlsta  de  Anza  Trail  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Trails  System  would  benefit 
the  people  of  California  culturally,  economi- 
cally, and  enrich  the  general  quality  of  life; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  National  Park  Service.  In 
1984  and  1985,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98- 
11,  studied  the  feasibility  of  establishing  the 
de  Anza  Trail  as  a  component  of  the  Nation- 
al Trails  System;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  appropriate  legisla- 
tion designating  the  Juan  Bautlsta  de  Anza 
Trail  as  a  component  of  the  National  Trails 
System;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-570.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Lauderdale  Lakes,  Florida 
favoring  retention  of  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

POM-S71.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Eastlake.  Ohio  opposing  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1985:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

POM-572.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  North  Royalton,  Ohio  favor- 
ing the  continuation  of  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

POM-573.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  2 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  legislative  body  through  cor- 
respondence of  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew  the 
Apostle,  a  private  nonprofit  corporation 
with  offices  at  the  Greek  Orthodox  Arch 
Diocese  of  North  and  South  America,  that 
the  civil  liberties  of  Greeks  living  in  Turkey 
have  been  repeatedly  threatened  and 
denied;  and 

"Whereas,  This  legislative  body  Is  Justly 
proud  of  lu  long  and  unyielding  conunlt- 
ment  to  the  pervasive  extension  of  freedom; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  military  Junta  In  Ankara 
has  decreed  that  Turkish  citizens  of  Greek 
descent  cannot  buy  or  sell  real  estate,  thus 
creating  the  expectation  that  their  homes 
and  businesses  will  be  confiscated;  and 

"Whereas,  Turkish  officials  recently  vis- 
ited the  worldwide  center  of  Orthodox 
Christianity,  known  as  the  Ecumenical  Pat- 
riarchate In  Constantinople  and  called  Is- 
tanbul by  Moslems;  and 

"Whereas,  In  this  holy  place,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  Vatican,  all  sacred  Items 
were  registered  and  declared  the  national 
property  of  Turkey;  and 

"Whereas,  The  famous  Greek  Orthodox 
School  of  Theology  on  the  Island  of  Halkl, 
from  which  renowned  religious  leaders  (In- 
cluding His  All  Holiness,  Ecumenical  Patri- 
arch Demetrlos  I.  and  His  Eminence,  Arch- 
bishop lakovos,  Greek  Orthodox  Primate  of 
the  Americas)  have  graduated.  Is  now  a 
modest  high  school  with  a  Turkish  princi- 
pal; and 


"Whereas,  While  TurkUh  Uw  prohlblU 
any  repair  work  to  Christian  churches, 
schools,  businesses  or  homes  exceeding  two 
hundred  fifty  llras  (or  less  than  two  dollars) 
without  a  permit,  such  permits  are  system- 
atically denied  to  Greek  Orthodox  resldenu 
of  the  country;  and 

"Whereas,  There  are  continuous  efforts  to 
seize  the  Income-producing  properties  willed 
by  Greek  Orthodox  people  to  the  famous 
hospital  in  Balukll,  Istanbul,  which  treats 
all  members  of  the  community  regardless  of 
religion  or  nationality;  and 

"Whereas,  At  least  300  Greek  Orthodox 
families  were  forced  to  flee  Turkey  because 
of  these  and  other  oppressive  conditions: 
and 

"Whereas,  In  addition,  the  ethnically 
Greek  population  of  Turkey  has  dwindled 
from  half  a  mlRlon  at  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry to  fewer  than  5,000  and  92  percent  of 
those  who  remain  are  age  65  or  older;  and 

"Whereas.  These  facts  strongly  suggest  a 
Turkish  policy  of  retrenchment  and.  Indeed, 
of  active  persecution  of  those  of  Greek  her- 
itage; and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  legislative 
body  to  urge  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment Investigate  these  charges  and,  if  sub- 
stantiated, bring  to  bear  upon  the  Turkish 
government  appropriate  economic  and  polit- 
ical pressure  to  correct  the  suppression  of 
civil  liberties;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia: That  this  House  does  hereby  urge 
President  Reagan  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  members  of  the  West 
Virginia  Congressional  Delegation  to  peti- 
tion the  Turkish  government  to  effect  the 
protection  of  the  civil  liberties  of  Orthodox 
Christians;  and 

"Resolved  further.  That  a  duly  authenti- 
cated copy  of  this  resolution,  signed  by  the 
President  and  attested  by  the  Clerk,  be 
transmitted  to  President  Ronald  W.  Reagan 
and  to  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  of 
The  United  SUtes." 

POM-574.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations:  , 

"RESOLtTTIONS     MBMORIALIZINO     THE     PRESI- 
DENT or  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 

EXNMIIfT    or    THE    SOCIALIST    REPUBLIC    Of 

Vietnam  and  the  Lao  People's  Democrat- 
ic Republic  to  Resolve  the  Status  op 
Americans  Missing  and  Unaccounted  for 
IN  Indochina 

"Whereat,  there  are  over  2,400  Americana 
still  missing  or  otherwise  unaccounted  for  In 
Indochina  and  their  families  still  suffer 
untold  grief  due  to  uncertainty  about  their 
fate;  and 

"Whereat,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  resolution  of  the  POW/ 
MIA  Issue  a  matter  of  highest  national  pri- 
ority and  has  Initiated  high  level  dialogue 
with  the  Governments  of  Vietnam  and  Laos 
on  this  Issue;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  fully  understands  and 
agrees  that  the  fullest  possible  accounting 
can  only  be  achieved  through  Government 
to  Government  cooperation;  and 

"Whereat,  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
has  agreed  In  principle  to  the  U.S.  proposal 
for  Joint  excavation  of  U.S.  aircraft  crash- 
sites  In  line  with  their  pledge  to  accelerate 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  to  re- 
solve the  Issue  within  a  two-year  timeframe; 
and 
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"Whenas,  the  Laos  Government  has 
agreed  to  continue  and  increase  cooperation 
with  the  United  SUtes.  including  a  second 
Joint  excavation  to  be  conducted  in  early 
19M;  now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  RepresenUtives  supports  the  President's 
pledge  of  highest  national  priority  to  re- 
,   solve  the  status  of  Americans  still  missing 
*   and  unacco»inted  for  in  Indochina;  and  be  it 
further 

'Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  RepresenUtives  urges  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  accelerate  efforts  in  every  possible 
way  to  obtain  the  immediate  release  of  any 
Americans  who  may  still  be  held  captive  in 
Indochina  and  the  return  of  American  serv- 
icemen and  civilians  who  died  in  Southeast 
Asia  whose  remains  have  not  been  repatriat- 
ed: and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  RepresenUtives  strongly  urges  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  SocialUt  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  Lao  People's  Democratic  Re- 
public to  fully  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
enunent  in  the  humanitarian  effort  to  re- 
solve the  fates  of  over  2.400  American  serv- 
icemen and  civilians  still  missing  in  South- 
east Asia;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  the  Mem- 
bers thereof  from  this  Commonwealth,  and 
the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Lao  People's  Democratic 
Republic." 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S  J.  Res.  261:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  14,  1986  through  AprU  20, 
1986  as  "National  Mathematics  Awareness 
Week." 

S.J.  Res.  262:  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  June  2  through  June  8, 
1986,  as  "National  Pishing  Week. " 

S.J.  Res.  265:  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  9  through  15.  1986.  as 
■National  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week.' 

S.J.  Res.  278;  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  16.  1986,  as  "Preedom  of  Information 
Day." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


Nominee:  Arthur  H.  Davis. 
Post:  Panama. 
Nominated:  October  1985. 
Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  WO.   1982,  Cong.  Kramer.  $100. 

1984.  Sen.   Armstrong.    $160.    1984,   Cong. 
Kramer.   $50,   1984,  Cong.  Schaefer.  $100. 

1985,  Cong.  Kramer. 

2.  Spouse:  $500.  1984.  Reagan/Bush. 

3  Children  and  spouses  names:  CM/M 
Douglas  Campbell,  $50,  1984.  Sen.  Arm- 
strong. $50.  1984.  Sen.  Armstrong.  $25.  1984. 
Cong.  Kramer.  M/M  Eugene  Podor.  none. 
M/M  Arthur  Davis  III.  none.  Karen  Davis, 
none. 

4.  Parents:  Deceased. 

5.  Grandparents:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Fred 
Davis.  M/M  Robert  Davis,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  M/M  Wil- 
liam Hatcher.  $15.  1984.  Rep.  Party. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  305:  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
printing  of  a  report  entitled  'Developmente 
in  Aging:  1985"  (Rept.  No.  99-239). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  353:  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  committees  of  the 
Senate  (Rept.  No.  99-240). 

S.  Res.  356:  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of 
Senate  document  numbered  99-23.  entitled 
•Senate  Election  Law  Guidebook  1984"  as  a 
Senate  document  (Rept.  No.  99-241). 
•  By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment  and  with  k  preamble: 

S.  Res.  337:  A  resolution  to  authorize  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  Judgments  in  a  civil 
action  against  the  widow  of  a  former  Senate 
employee  as  represenutive  of  his  esUte. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

8.  Res.  354:  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Lee  R.  Schroer. 

S.  Res.  355:  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Joan  W.  Persetic. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title  and  with  a 
preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  257:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  first  Friday  of  May  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Teacher  Appreciation  Day." 


The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Prank  J.  Magill,  of  North  DakoU.  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  tne  eighth  circuit; 

Danny  J.  Boggs.  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  sixth  circuit: 

Lawrence  P.  Zatkoff.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan;  ,  ,     _,    ^ 

Ronald  R.  Lagueux.  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Rhode  Island: 

Thomas  J.  McAvoy.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  New  York;  ^  „ 

Sidney  A.  Pitzwater.  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 

David  R.  Hansen,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa; 

Miriam  G.  Cedarbaum.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York; 

Robert  J.  Bryan,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations:  x 

Paul  Dundes  Wolfowitz,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Paul  D.  Wolfowitz. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Indonesia. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self:  Paul  Wolfowitz.  none. 

2.  Spouse:  Clare  Wolfowitz.  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Sara  Wol- 
fowtiz.  David  Wolfowitz.  none. 

4.  ParenU  names:  LUlian  Wolfowitz. 
father,  deceased,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  N/A. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names;  Laura  Sachs 
(sister).  Tsvi  Saclis,  none. 


Larry  K.  Mellinger.  of  California,  to  be 
United  SUtes  Alternate  Executive  Director 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank: 

Hugh  W.  Foster,  of  California,  to  be 
United  SUtes  Alternate  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  for  a  term  of  four 
years: 

Gaston  Joseph  Sigur.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  I  also  report  favorably 
two  nomination  lists  In  the  Foreign 
Service  which  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  full  In  the  Congressiomai. 
Record  of  January  27,  1986,  and,  to 
save  the  expense  of  reprinting  them 
on  the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  may  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Arthur  H.  Davis,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2114.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  research 
with  respect  to  the  outcomes  of  specific 
medical  treatments  and  surgical  procedures; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AiTDREWS.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  DkCoh- 
cim.   Mr.   Gawi.   Mr.   Inouyk.   Mr. 
Johnston,     Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matso- 
NAOA.  Mr.  Mattingly.  Mr.  Rudman. 
and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  2115.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  82nd  Airborne  Division 
Association.  Incorporated;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuRoiCK.  and  Mr.  Foro): 


S.  2116.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
make  credit  available  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2117.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  national 
defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  educational 
programs  and  research  capabilities  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  to  meet  critical 
national  needs;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr  ANDREWS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bdroick.  and  Mr.  Presslkr): 
8.  2118.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment awarded  to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpe- 
ton    Tribes    of    Sioux    Indians    in    Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered  142 
and  359.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  2119.  A  bill  to  assure  the  provision  of 
certain  basic  rights  to  residents  in  long-term 
care  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request): 
S.  2120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  provide  in- 
terim financing  and  borrowing  authority, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Quayle): 
S.  2121.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  revise  the  method  of 
payment  to  hospitals  for  capital-related 
cosU  under  the  Medicare  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    GLENN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.  2122.  A  bill  to  continue  the  current 
waiver  of  liability  presumption  for  home 
health  agencies  and  skilled  nursing  facilities 
under  the  medicare  program  in  order  to  pro- 
tect beneficiary  access  to  home  health  and 
extended  care  services:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  2123.  A  bill  to  authorize  road  repair  or 
reconstruction  at  Fort  Gibson  Lake,  Okla- 
homa; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Boren): 
S.  2124.  A  bill  to  guarantee  that  Individ- 
uals responsible  for  defense  procurement 
fraud  are  found  liable  and  receive  appropri- 
ate punishment:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston): 
S.  2125.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  Increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  obligations  from 
$30,000,000  to  $100,000,000  for  emergency 
relief  proJecU  in  any  SUte  resulting  from 
any  single  natural  disaster  or  catastrophic 
failure  occurring  in  calendar  year  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  2126.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Food  and  Drug 

Administration  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 

health  effects  of  toxic  contamination  of  fish 

in  SanU  Monica  Bay,  California;  to  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  NUNN: 

S.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  week  of  May  U,  1986.  through  May  17, 


1986,  as  "Senior  Center  Week";  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

HnNZ,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  DuRKmxRon, 

Mr.   Mitchell.   Mr.   Grassley,  Mr. 

Ford.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 

Baucus,  and  Mr.  Matsunaoa): 
SJ.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  disapproval  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  rescission  of  budget 
authority  for  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
Central  America  pursuant  to  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99- 
83,  not  to  be  reported  prior  to  eight  days 
after  the  date  of  introduction,  but  In  any 
case.  It  must  be  reported  by  the  close  of 
business  on  the  16th  day  after  Introduction. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Resolution  353.  An  original  resolution 
authorizing  expenditures  by  committees  of 
the  Senate;  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  Resolution  354.  An  original  resolution 
to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Lee  R.  Schroer;  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

S.  Resolution  355.  An  original  resolution 
to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Joan  W.  Persetic;  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

S.  Resolution  356.  An  original  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  a  revised  edition 
of  Senate  document  numbered  99-23.  enti- 
tled "Senate  Election  Law  Guidebook  1984" 
as  a  Senate  document;  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  2114.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  research  with  respect  to  the  out- 
comes of  specific  medical  treatments 
and  surgical  procedures:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

health  outcomes  research 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bin  I  am  introducing  today  Is  a  revised 
version  of  legislation  I  Introduced  last 
month,  S.  2001.  This  bill  retains  the 
mandate  of  S.  2001  that  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research 
and  Health  Care  Technology  Assess- 
ment undertake  a  program  of  research 
Into  health  outcomes  associated  with 
medical  and  surgical  procedures.  It  is 
my  Intention  that  the  center  give  pri- 
ority to  those  procedures  most  signifi- 
cant for  the  Medicare  population  In 
terms  of  cost,  risk,  frequency,  and 
length  of  hospitalization. 

But  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
also  contains  Important  changes  from 
my  earlier  proposal. 

First,  it  makes  absolutely  clear  that 
the  funds  to  be  made  available  for  this 


research  from  the  Medicare  trust  fund 
cannot  exceed  $4  million  per  year  for  ^ 
fiscal  years  1987,   1988,  and  I989-* 
total  of  $12  million. 

My  earlier  proposal,  8.  2001,  would 
have  permitted  a  much  larger  alloca- 
tion of  funds  from  the  trust  fund,  far 
in  excess  of  what  was  prudent  or  prac- 
tical and  far  more  than  I  should  have 
proposed.  That  was  a  mistake  and  I 
Intend  this  legislation  to  completely 
sup)ersede  S.  2001. 

Second,  in  light  of  the  reduced  fund- 
ing contained  In  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  I  have  deleted  the  require- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional advisory  council.  The  avidlable 
funding  is  better  allocated  to  conduct 
the  research  Itself. 

The  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  has  sufficient  au- 
thority to  consult  experts  In  the  field 
to  provide  guidance  in  the  selection  of 
these  research  projects  and  I  expect 
them  to  do  so.  In  addition,  the  Nation- 
al Center  already  meets  Informally 
with  a  number  of  agencies  that  I  sug- 
gested for  inclusion  on  the  national 
advisory  council  and  ft  is  my  Intention 
that  they  Include  health  outcomes  re- 
search on  their  agenda  so  that  related 
agencies  are  kept  apprised  of  this  re- 
search effort  and  can  lend  their  exper- 
tise. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  a  new  sec- 
tion requiring  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  to  report  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  on  the  results  of  this  re- 
search and  to  provide,  In  cooperation 
with  the  appropriate  medical  special- 
ties, for  widespread  dissemination  of 
the  results. 

WHAT  is  health  OUTCOMES  RESEARCH? 

Mr.  President,  It  ha^  long  been  rec- 
ognized that  the  Incidence  of  medical 
or  surgical  procedures  vary  from  area 
to  area. 

This  variation  can  occur  for  a  varie- 
ty of  reasons:  Differences  in  illness 
levels,  differences  in  the  age  or  gender 
composition  of  the  population,  differ- 
ences in  patient  preferences,  a  physi- 
cian's clinical  intuition  as  well  as  his 
or  her  past  training  all  can  affect  the 
number  and  type  of  surgical  or  medi- 
cal procedures  performed  in  an  area. 
Environmental  Influences  are  also  a 
factor:  Lack  of  geographic  or  financial 
access  to  medical  care,  occupational 
hazards  or  simply  living  near  sources 
of  pollution. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  there  might  be  a  variation 
in  the  matter  of  hysterectomies  or 
prostatectomies  or  hospitalizations  for 
a  specific  procedure  In  one  community 
to  another.  There  clearly  will  be  dif- 
ferences between  the  urban  ghetto, 
white  suburbia,  and  the  coal  fields  of 
Appalachia. 

But  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  a 
new  field  of  research  has  devel()ped— 
known  as  small  area  analysis— which 
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has  looked  very  closely  at  these  vari- 
ations between  communities  and 
found  very  disturbing  results.  Pio- 
neered by  Dr.  Jack  Wennberg  of  Dart- 
mouth, this  research  attempts  to  de- 
velop rates  of  medical  and  surgical 
procedures  that  are  truly  population- 
based;  The  researchers  adjust  for  fluc- 
tuations that  occur  because  of  the  age 
or  gender  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion they  are  examining  and  also 
eliminate  from  the  rate  patients  who 
live  outside  the  area  but  were  "re- 
ferred in"  to  have  a  specific  procedure 
performed. 

Dr.  Wennberg  and  his  collaborators 
have  made  two  astounding  discoveries 
in  the  course  of  their  work. 

First,  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the 
variations.  In  Maine,  the  rate  of  hospi- 
talizations for  pediatric  pneumonia 
vary  as  much  as  twentyfold,  not  from 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  but 
in  communities  just  a  few  miles  apart. 
Or  consider  hysterectomies,  in  some 
parts  of  Maine.  70  percent  of  the  el- 
derly women  will  have  undergone  a 
hysterectomy;  In  neighboring  commu- 
nities, the  rate  was  25  percent. 

Or  consider  Iowa,  another  State  Dr. 
Wennberg  has  studied.  The  rates  of 
prosUtectomies  in  85-year-ol4  males 
varies  from  15  percent  in  some  com- 
munities to  50  percent  in  others. 

Even  allowing  for  all  of  the  factors 
that  I  outlined  which  affect  the  inci- 
dence of  specific  procedures,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  reasons  for 
such  a  phenomenal  disparity. 

Second,  there  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
tinctive "surgical  signature"  pattern 
for  each  community  they  studied.  In 
other  words,  the  high  rates  in  some 
communities  persist  over  time  and  the 
low  rates  in  other  communities  persist 
over  time  where  there  has  been  no 
change  in  medical  personnel. 

Both  of  these  facts  have  lent  new  in- 
sights into  the  way  medicine  is  prac- 
~  ticed.  And  they  raise  a  fundamental 
question:  Do  these  vastly  different 
practice  styles  affect  the  quality  of 
care  which  patients  receive? 

For  example,  are  patients  who  live 
in  communities  with  a  very  high  rate 
of  prostatectomies  or  hysterectomies 
living  longer,  enjoying  fuller  lives, 
with  less  pain,  less  disability,  fewer 
complications,  or  subsequent  hospital- 
izations than  patients  living  in  com- 
munities with  much  lower  rates  of 
these  procedures? 

We  simply  do  not  know.  And  we 
cannot  prejudge  the  answer.  If  pa- 
tients in  communities  with  lower  rates 
of  these  procedures  are  enjoying 
'  longer,  fuller  lives,  this  data  would 
provide  the  medical  community  with 
vital  Information  to  reconsider  the 
rates  at  which  these  procedures  are 
performed.  But  the  studies  might  find 
'  the  reverse:  Some  procedures  which 
enhance  the  quality  of  patients'  lives 
may  not  be  utilized  as  frequently  as 
they  should  be. 


But  in  either  case,  this  data  Is  of 
great  importance  to  the  medical  com- 
munity and  involves  a  scale  of  analysis 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  individual 
clinician  in  his  or  her  own  practice. 
And  because  small  area  analysis  is  so 
new.  we  simply  have  no  existing  data 
base  in  this  area. 

My  bill  would  take  a  small  first  step, 
with  a  very  limited  and  prudent  com- 
mitment of  funds,  to  develop  the  in- 
formation which  will  both  increase 
quality  of  patient  care  and  assure  the 
cost-effective  use  of  our  Medicare 
trtist  funds. 


THE  PHOXMIRE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  builds 
upon  the  excellent  hearing  record  de- 
veloped by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Labor-HHS-Education.  when  we  ex- 
amined small  area  analysis  research 
on  November  19.  1984.  That  hearing 
featured  Dr.  Wennberg's  findings  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  and  their  health 
staff  to  review  that  record. 

All   of   those   who   testified— repre- 
senting practicing  physicians  [AMAl. 
elderly    patients    [AARPl,    employer 
purchasers  of  health  care  [Washing- 
ton Business  Group  on  Health]  and 
professionals  involved  in  peer  review 
[American  Medical  Care  Review  Orga- 
nization]—concluded  that  we  need  to 
move  beyond  mere  recognition  of  vari- 
ations in  medical  practice  patterns  to 
the  question  of  whether  these  differ- 
ences actually  affect  the  quality  of 
care  which  patients  receive. 
My  proposal  does  just  that. 
First,  it  provides  $4  million  a  year, 
for  3  years,  from  the  Medicare  trust 
fund   for   health   outcomes   research. 
This  research  is  expensive  and  it  will 
not  be  unusual  to  find  a  single  project 
costing  as  much  as  $1  million  per  year 
over  a  3-year  period.  I  would  expect 
the  funding  contained  in  my  bill  to  be 
sufficient  to  fund  four  projects  over 
this  3-year  period. 

This  is  a  modest  begirming— far  less 
than  many  advocates  of  health  out- 
comes research  might  want— but  a 
practical  and  prudent  amount  which 
will  enable  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  to  begin  to 
develop  the  necessary  expertise  in  this 
area  and  will  allow  time  for  develop- 
ment, and  refinement,  of  the  method- 
ology. 

Second,  it  directs  the  Center  to  work 
closely  with  the  appropriate  medical 
specialties  in  assuring  the  widest  possi- 
ble distribution  of  the  findings 
throughout  the  medical  community  as 
well  as  to  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs  and  other  consumers  of 
health  care. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  it  is  crucial  that  we 
maintain  a  balance  in  our  efforts  to 
assure  the  most  cost-effective  use  of 
our  Medicare  trust  funds;  a  balance 
that  requires  as  much  attention  to  the 
maintenance  of  quality  care  as  it  does 
to  cost  containment. 


The  proposal  I  am  introducing  today 
will  be  an  important  first  step  in  as- 
suring that  we  give  equal  and  even- 
handed  attention  to  both. 

And  this  proposal  could  not  be  more 
modest.  It  represents  a  small  fraction 
of  Medicare's  costs— less  than  one 
seven-thousandth  of  Medicare's  total 
$80  billion  budget,  less  than  one  two- 
thousandth  of  Medicare's  spending  on 
surgical  and  medical  procedures  them- 
selves. 

But  it  is  a  wise  investment  of  our 
trust  funds  to  assure  that  our  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  are  receiving  the 
highest  quality  health  care  possible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
seeking  prompt  enactment  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill.  S.  2114. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S. 2114 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1875  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sut)section: 

"(cMl)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
program  to  provide  for  research  with  re- 
spect to  patient  outcomes  of  selected  medi- 
cal treatmenU  and  surgical  procedures  fm 
the  purpose  of  assessing  their  quality  anfly 
effectiveness.  In  selecting  treatments  and 
procedures  to  be  studied,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  those  medical  and  sur- 
gical treatments  and  procedures— 

"(A)  for  which  data  indicates  a  highly 
variable  pattern  of  utilization  among  benefi- 
ciaries under  this  title  in  different  geo- 
graphic areas:  and 

"(B)  which  are  significant  for  purposes  of 
this  title  in  terms  of  utilization  by  benefici- 
aries, length  of  hospitalization,  costs  to  the 
program,  and  risk  involved  to  the  benefici- 
ary. 

■  (2)(A)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
research  program  under  this  subsection, 
there  shall  be  available  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  trust  Fund  $4,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987.  1988  and 
1989. 

"(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  fund 
the  entitlement  established  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(3)  Not  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  to  fund  grants  to,  and  coopera- 
tive agreements  with,  non-Federal  entities 
to  conduct  research  described  in  paragraph 
(1).  The  remainder  may  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  for  such  research  by  Fed- 
eral entities  and  for  administrative  costs. 

"(4)  The  research  program  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology established  under  section  305  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (hereafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  Center").  The 
Center  shall  establish  application  proce- 
dures for  grants  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments, and  shall  esUblish  peer  review 
panels  to  review  all  such  applications  and 
all  research  findings. 


"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
data  derived  from  the  programs  under  this 
title  and  other  programs  administered  by 
the  Secretary  for  use  in  the  research  pro- 
gram. 

"(6)  The  Center  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  soon  as  practicable  with 
respect  to  the  findings  of  the  research  con- 
ducted under  the  program  established  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  and  shall,  in  coop- 
eration with  appropriate  medical  specialty 
groups,  disseminate  such  findings  as  widely 
as  possible.". 

(b)  Section  1862(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C); 

(2)  by  stril(ing  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '.  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  research  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  187S(c),  which  Is  not 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  such  section:". 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Coch- 
RAM,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Johhston,  Mr. 
Levin,    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr. 
Mattingly,  Mr.  Rudjjan,  and 
Mr.  Simon): 
S.  2115.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  orga- 
nization known  as  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division  Association,  Incorporated;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

83ND  AIRBORNE  DIVISION  ASSOCIATION, 
INCORPORATU) 

•Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today,  joined  by  11  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  introduce  a  bill  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division  Association. 

The  82nd  Airborne  Division  was 
originally  activated  as  an  infantry  divi- 
sion which  participated  in  three  of  the 
major  campaigns  of  World  War  I:  Lor- 
raine, St.  Mihiel.  Meuse-Argonne.  On 
May  27.  1919,  the  82nd  Division  was 
inactivated.  The  division  was  reactivat- 
ed on  March  25,  1942,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  and 
became  the  Army's  first  airborne  divi- 
sion under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway.  Deployed  to 
North  Africa,  the  82nd  made  para- 
chute and  glider  assaults  on  Sicily  and 
Salerno.  In  a  2-year  period  during 
World  War  II,  the  regiments  of  the 
82nd  saw  action  in  Italy  at  Anzio,  in 
France  at  Normandy,  where  I  landed 
with  them,  and  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  Following  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  sky  soldiers  of  the  82nd  were  or- 
dered to  Berlin  for  occupation  duty 
where  they  became  known  as  "Ameri- 
ca's Guard  of  Honor."  The  division 
saw  action  again  in  Santo  Domingo  in 

1965  and  in  the  I  Corps  section  of  Viet- 
nam in  1968  and  1969  during  the  Tet 
counteroffensives. 

Designed  to  move  quickly  to  any 
part  of  the  world  and  to  be  prepared 


to  fight  Immediately  upon  arrival,  the 
members  of  the  82nd  Airborne  have 
served  with  distinction  for  over  45 
years.  They  have  demonstrated  a  tire- 
less commitment  to  our  Nation's  de- 
fense and  ideals.  Therefore,  I  can 
think  of  no  other  military  association 
more  deserving  of  the  recognition 
given  by  Congress  in  the  granting  of  a 
Federal  charter.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  to  Join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  measure  to  grant  such  a  charter 
to  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  Associa- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  measure  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2115 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CHARTER 

Section  1.  The  82nd  Airborne  Division  As- 
sociation, Incorporated,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  is  recognized  as  such  and  is 
granted  a  Federal  charter. 

POWERS 

Sec.  2.  The  82nd  Airborne  Division  Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated,  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "corporation")  shall 
have  only  those  powers  granted  to  it 
through  its  bylaws  and  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion filed  In  the  State  or  States  in  which  it 
is  incorporated  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
such  State  or  States. 

OBJECTS  AND  PTTRPOSES  OP  CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  those  provided  in  its  articles 
of  Incorporation  and  shall  include— 

(1)  perpetuating  the  memory  of  members 
of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  who  fought 
and  died  for  our  Nation, 

(2)  furthering  the  common  bond  between 
retired  and  active  members  of  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division,  and 

(3)  promoting  the  Indispensable  role  of 
airborne  defense  In  our  national  security. 

SERVICE  or  PROCESS 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  or  States  in  which  it  is  incorpo- 
rated and  the  SUte  or  SUtes  in  which  it 
carries  on  its  activities  In  furtherance  of  its 
corporate  purposes. 

HEHBERSHIP 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  eligi- 
bility for  membership  In  the  corporation 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  as  provided  in  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Terms  of  membership  and  require- 
ments for  holding  office  within  the  corpora- 
tion shall  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  religion,  or 
handicapped  status. 

BOARD  or  directors;  composition; 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  6.  The  composition  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  such  board  shall  be  as  provided  In 
the  articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  SUte  or  States  in  which  it  is  in- 
corporated. 


orncEKS  OP  corporation 
Sec.  7.  The  positions  of  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  election  of  members  to 
such  positions  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  of  the  corporation 
and  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  or  States  in  which  it  is  Incorporat- 
ed. 

restrictions 
Sec.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  aasets 
of  the  corporation  may  Inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  member,  officer,  or  director  of  the 
corporation  or  be  distributed  to  any  such  In- 
dividual during  the  life  of  this  charter. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  payment  of  reasona- 
ble compensation  to  the  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration or  reimbursement  for  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  in  amounts  approved  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  may  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  cort>oratlon  may  not  contribute  to, 
support,  or  otherwise  participate  In  any  po- 
litical activity  or  attempt  in  any  manner  to 
influence  legislation.  No  officer  or  director 
of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such  officer  or 
director,  may  commit  any  act  prohibited 
under  this  subsection. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Oovemment 
authority  for  any  of  its  activities. 

UABILITY 

Sec.  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  whenever 
such  officers  and  agents  have  acted  within 
the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  RECORDS;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  minutes  of  any  proceeding  of  the 
corporation  involving  any  of  Its  members, 
the  board  of  directors,  or  any  committee 
having  authority  under  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. The  corporation  shall  keep,  at  its  prin- 
cipal office,  a  record  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  members  having  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  proceeding  of  the  corporation. 
All  books  and  records  of  such  corporation 
may  be  Inspected  by  any  member  having 
the  right  to  vote  In  any  corporation  pro- 
ceeding, or  by  any  agent  or  attorney  of  such 
member,  for  any  proper  purpose  at  any  rea- 
sonable time.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  contravene  any  applicable 
State  law. 

AUDIT  OP  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  U.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30. 
1964.  (36  U.S.C.  HOI),  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(71)  82nd  Airborne  Division  Association. 
Incorporated.". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  time  ac  the  report 
of  the  audit  of  the  corporation  required  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  audit  of  accounts  of  private  corpo- 
rations established  under  Federal  law",  ap- 
proved August  30.  1964  (36  U.8.C.  1101).  The 
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report  shall  not  be  printed  u  a  public  docu- 
ment 

■BIHVATIOH  or  RIGHT  TO  AMXlfS,  ALTIR,  OR 
RZPKAL  CHARTXR 

Sk.  13.  The  right  to  amend,  alter,  or 
repeal  this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

DEFiHrrioN  or  state 

Sk.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"SUte"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

TAX-CXniFT  STATUS 

Sk.  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
sUtus  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

TERMINATION 

Sk.  16.  If  the  corporation  fails  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  charter  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  expire. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BuRDiCK,  and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  2116.  A  bill  to  require  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  make  credit  available  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


the  outrageously  high  interest  rates  of  the 
past  5  years. 
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rEDERAL  RESERVE  CREDFT  rOR  AGRICULTURAL 
PURPOSES 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  together  with 
Senators  Burdick  and  Ford,  legisla- 
tion to  help  relieve  agricultural  credit 
problems.  My  bill  directs  the  12  Feder- 
al Reserve  banks,  under  supervision  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  provide 
commercial  banks,  production  credit 
associations,  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  at  least  $36  billion  in 
agricultural  loans  over  the  next  36 
months  at  the  Fed's  discount  rate, 
which  is  currently  7.5  percent.  The 
banks  and  PCA's  will  have  to  add  1  to 
m  percent  to  that  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  a  slight  amount. 
Action  is  needed  now. 

To  survive,  farmers  and  ranchers 
need  to  be  able  to  roll  over  existing 
loans  as  well  as  borrow  new  money. 
Today,  they  generally  pay  13  to  14 
percent  interest  rates.  At  these  rates 
there  will  be  continued  failures  of  ag- 
ricultural producers  and  supporting 
agribusinesses  and  more  and  more 
stress  on  agricultural  lenders.  This 
could  weU  lead  to  the  coUapse  of  our 
entire  agricultural  economy. 

One  particular  letter  that  was 
hand^  to  me  at  a  meeting  on  farm 
credit  problems  just  before  the  end  of 
the  year  expresses  the  situation  best. 
It  was  from  a  rancher  who  started  in 
1946.  just  out  of  the  service  with  $800 
total  capital.  As  he  puts  it: 

With  hard  work  and  long  hours  we  built 
up  a  ranch  that  we  were  proud  of.  We  could 
have  survived  the  1  years  of  drought,  the 
grasshoppers,  the  IRS  and  other  minor  ca- 
lamities. But  the  thing  that  is  driving  our 
backs  to  the  wall,  and  will  probably  bring 
our  net  worth  back  to  $«00  in  a  few  years,  is 


He  goes  on  to  say: 

We  luiow  of  no  business  that  can  survive 
and  furnish  incentive  to  young  people  while 
paying  interest  rates  that  can  very  easUy 
double  your  debt  loan  in  7  years  or  less. 
What  incentive  is  there  for  young  folks  to 
go  into  business  when  every  cent  they  make 
goes  to  interest  payments. 

This  was  not  an  isolated  complaint. 
Farmers  and  ranchers  are  concerned 
about  immediate,  short-term  survival. 

We  recently  enacted  a  new  farm  bill 
and  a  bill  to  help  shore  up  the  Farm 
Credit  System.  But  neither  of  these 
will  do  much  good  unless  we  take 
action  to  see  that  fanners  and  ranch- 
ers can  survive  the  immediate  prob- 
lems they  face  because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  supplies  of  reasonably  priced 
short-term  credit. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
created  to  meet  this  kind  of  emergen- 
cy. They  have  the  authority,  imder 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  to  provide 
needed  credit  through  their  discount 
window  at  below  market  interest  rates. 
Making  credit  available  to  intermedi- 
ate agricultural  lenders  through  the 
discoimt  window  could  mean  that  agri- 
cultural borrowers  could  obtain  credit 
at  about  9  percent,  rather  than  the  13- 
to  14-percent  they  now  face.  This 
could  make  the  difference  of  survival 
for  many  farmers  and  ranchers  during 
the  period  of  adjustment  to  the  new 
realities  of  our  agricultural  economy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  authority 
to  provide  this  kind  of  assistance.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  Federad 
Reserve  System  to  use  the  discount 
window  in  this  fashion  during  its  early 
years.  They  still  use  it  on  occasion, 
such  as  when  they  acted  to  bail  out 
Continental  Illinois  Bank  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

Action  Is  needed  now,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  passing  this  legis- 
lation.* 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
sponsoring  this  legislation  to  bring 
some  measure  of  relief  to  our  farmers. 
The  need  out  there  in  the  heart  of 
America  cannot  be  overstated.  Every 
day  I  hear  from  farmers  in  my  State 
who  do  not  have  enough  money  to  put 
their  crops  in  this  spring.  They  cannot 
get  the  money  either. 

This  past  January,  I  held  a  hearing 
on  farm  credit  In  North  Dakota,  and 
among  the  many  messages  I  heard, 
one  was  that  It  Is  the  interest  that  is 
killing  our  farmers.  If  we  can  reduce 
the  interest  costs,  many  of  our  farm- 
ers would  be  able  to  make  a  go  of  It 
when  they  otherwise  would  surely  fail. 
Oxir  farmers  just  can't  keep  paying 
12,  13.  14  percent  on  their  loans  and 
still  make  the  grade.  We  have  a  genu- 
ine agricultural  crisis  on  our  hands. 
Affordable  credit  now  could  tip  the 
scales  In  favor  of  many  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  allow  them  to  ^leather 
these  difficult  times. 
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To  top  It  off.  the  farmers'  lender  of 
last  resort,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, has  used  up  all  of  its  money 
in  North  Dakota  for  direct  operating 
loans.  And  we're  in  the  midst  of  the 
heavy  lending  season. 

We  just  passed  farm  credit  legisla- 
tion at  the  end  of  last  year.  I  almost 
didn't  support  that  legislation  because 
I  didn't  think  It  did  enough  for  the 
farmers.  It  helped  shore  up  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  that  was  necessary. 
But  there  isn't  much  benefit  trickling 
down  directly  to  the  farmers.  That's 
why  we  need  more  legislation,  and 
that's  why  we  need  this  bill— and  we 
need  It  now. 

I  applaud  my  colleagues.  Senator 
MELCHER  and  Senator  Ford,  for  their 
work  In  this  area.  I  am  pleased  to  be  in 
their  company,  and  I  hope  the  remain- 
der of  my  colleagues  will  give  their 
support  to  this  measure  as  well.« 
•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  good  friends.  Sena- 
tors Burdick  and  Melcher  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  is  aimed  at  providing 
much  needed  assistance  in  a  prudent 
manner. 

Our  farm  economy  continues  to  be 
In  a  depressed  state.  The  Impact  at  the 
grassroots  level,  on  Individual  farmers, 
Is  often  tragic.  The  1985  farm  bill  will 
do  little  to  help  a  farmer  during  these 
difficult  times. 

The  primary  cost  to  the  American 
farmer  is  Interest  on  loans.  The  1985 
farm  bill  actually  reduces  farm 
Income,  lowering  the  earnings  of  farm- 
ers. I  believe  this  is  wrong.  Unless 
something  is  done  to  help  reduce  a 
farmer's  costs  to  offset  reduced  earn- 
ings, many  more  will  be  forced  to 
abandon  their  land  and  seek  a  new 
livelihood. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  calls 
upon  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
provide  commercial  banks,  production 
credit  associations,  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  at  least  $36  bil- 
lion in  agriculture  loans  over  the  next 
36  months  at  the  Feds  discount  rate, 
which  is  currently  7.5  percent.  This 
will  be  accomplished  through  the 
Fed's  discount  window.  The  exchange 
of  paper  will  provide  for  lower  rates  to 
the  individual  lender  which  can  be 
passed  on  to  the  farmer.  All  this  will 
be  accomplished  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer, and  without  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assuming  any  additional  li- 
abilities. 

A  recent  New  York  Tlmes/CBS 
News  Poll  indicates  that  more  than 
half  of  Americans  polled  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  spend 
more  money  to  help  our  farmers  in 
their  battle  for  survival.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  this  bill  does  not  create  new 
budget  authority  or  create  an  expense 
to  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  does  pro- 
vide much  needed  assistance. 

Several  recent  pieces  of  legislation 
are  designed  to  help  deal  with  farm 


credit  problems.  These  bills  have 
merit,  but  they  serve  only  to  shore  up 
lending  institutions  without  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  immediately  feeling  any 
relief.  The  fanner  desperately  needs 
assistance  now.  Passage  of  this  bill  will 
provide  lower  Interest  rates  to  the 
farmer,  helping  him  survive  by  an  Im- 
provement In  his  cash-flow  position. 

We  are  not  requesting  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  enact  a  new  program. 
In  fact,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
was  created  to  provide  this  service,  and 
this  authority  has  been  used  In  the 
past.  It  is  the  method  that  was  used  in 
the  bailout  of  Continental  Illinois 
Bank  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

If  we  can  help  a  bank,  and  Its  inves- 
tors, then  we  can  help  American  farm- 
ers. The  threat  to  our  economy  is  even 
greater  In  this  case.  USDA  studies 
have  shown  that  almost  half  of  the 
Nation's  farm  operations  had  negative 
cash  flows  in  1984.  Final  figures  for 
1985  show  reduced  exports  and  falling 
prices,  with  the  short-term  future  not 
predicted  to  be  significantly  better. 

Farm  debt  currently  stands  at  $213 
billion.  Many  farmers  are  having  to 
borrow  funds  at  12,  13,  even  14  per- 
cent. The  tragedy  In  these  numbers  Is 
their  Impact  on  the  Individual  farmer. 
Use  of  the  Federal  Reserve  window  for 
obtaining  funds  at  the  discount  rate 
means  these  lower  rates  will  be  passed 
on  to  the  individual  farmer.  This  lower 
rate  could  well  be  the  difference  In 
whether  many  farmers  survive. 

With  spring  planting  about  to  begin, 
the  lower  loan  rates,  by  helping  to  im- 
prove cash-flow,  could  also  mean  that 
many  farmers  will  be  able  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing when  they  otherwise  might 
not  be  able  to  do  so. 

A  majority  of  Americans  believe 
farmers  should  be  helped,  and  that  is 
what  this  proposal  will  accomplish. 
The  best  aspect  of  this  proposal  is 
that  the  goal  will  be  achieved  without 
expense  to  the  Government.* 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2117.  To  strengthen  the  national 
defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
educational  programs  and  research  ca- 
pabilities in  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  meet  critical  national 
needs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

STRATEGIC  DETENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  PRESSLER,  Mr,  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  strengthen  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  our  national  securi- 
ty—"The  Strategic  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1986." 

The  traditional  research  base  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  is  eroding. 
University  research  facilities  and 
equipment  desperately  need  renova- 
tion and  modernization.  The  number 
of  U.S.  students  pursuing  graduate  de- 
grees in  vital  areas  such  as  engineering 


and  computer  science  is  declining.  Si- 
multaneously, the  strategic  defense 
Initiative  [SDI]  Is  rapidly  developing 
Into  the  largest  research  program  In 
our  history. 

Education  is  a  national  security 
Issue.  This  fact  Is  best  illustrated  by 
the  American  reaction  to  the  Soviet 
launching  of  Sputnik  I  in  October 
1957.  which  prompted  Congress  to 
enact  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  [NDEAl.  This  massive  edu- 
cation program  was  designed  to  en- 
courage students  to  study  in  areas  of 
national  need  such  as  engineering,  sci- 
ence, and  teaching.  NDEA  worked.  Be- 
tween 1958  and  1964  Federal  funding 
at  universities  Increased  an  average  of 
21.8  percent  annually.  The  number  of 
engineers  and  scientists  engaged  In  re- 
search and  development  at  universities 
more  than  doubled  and  the  graduate 
student  population  more  than  tripled. 
The  educational  opportunities 
brought  about  by  passage  of  the 
NDEA  helped  train  the  minds  which 
shape  our  national  security  today. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  neglected 
our  commitment  to  university  re- 
search capabilities  In  recent  years. 
New  technology  has  been  responsible 
for  almost  half  of  all  U.S.  productivity 
gains  since  World  War  II.  However, 
our  productivity  growth  record  has 
been  substantially  worse  than  that  of 
our  major  competitors.  Only  about 
seven  out  of  every  thousand  American 
students  receive  a  degree  In  engineer- 
ing. In  Japan,  it  is  40  per  thousand. 

The  United  States  is  experiencing  a 
reverse  brain  drain  situation  in  which 
fewer  Americans  are  seeking  graduate 
degrees  In  technological  fields,  while 
the  number  of  foreign  nationals  study- 
ing in  the  United  States  has  increased 
dramatically. 

Since  1981,  foreign  nationals  have 
received  over  one-half  of  the  U.S.  doc- 
toral degrees  in  engineering.  This  is  an 
increase  of  more  than  100  percent 
since  the  time  of  the  NDEA. 

Since  1959,  the  number  of  foreign 
students  studying  engineering  in  the 
United  States  has  Increased  tenfold 
and  there  are  70  times  as  many  study- 
ing in  computer  science  programs. 

Many  distinguished  Individuals  and 
groups  have  documented  this  erosion 
of  the  university  research  base  and 
the  need  for  greater  support.  A  recent- 
ly released  draft  report  of  the  White 
House  Science  Council  on  the  health 
of  U.8.  universities  and  colleges  stated, 
and  I  quote: 

The  panel  is  unanimous  in  its  view  that 
the  nation's  demand  for  talent  and  for  new 
knowledge  will  not  be  met  without  a  sub- 
stantially greater  federal  Investment  in  uni- 
versity research— with  much  of  the  Increase 
devoted  to  upgrading  and  strengthening  of 
the  university  research  infrastructure. 

At  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee's request,  the  Department  of 
Defense  published  a  report  entitled 
"The  Technology  Base  and  Support  of 


University  Research."  Published  last 
March,  this  report  states: 

In  the  post-World  War  II  era.  universities 
have  conducted  most  of  the  fundamental  re- 
search that  has  spawned  the  technological 
innovations  on  which  much  of  our  economy 
and  national  defense  are  based  today. 

This  report  also  recommended  that 
maintenance  of  future  U.S.  science 
and  technology  tS«&T]  capabilities  will 
require  additional  funding  In  several 
areas,  measures  to  correct  a  decline  In 
the  supply  of  scientists  and  engineers 
to  perform  necessary  defense-related 
research,  and  an  upgrading  of  univer- 
sity and  In-house  laboratory  research 
Instrumentation  and  facilities  to 
assure  high  quality  research. 

In  a  recent  article  In  Issues  In  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  [NSF]  Director  Erich 
Bloch,  wrote: 

The  U.S.  research  system  lacks  adequate 
mechanisms  and  resources  to  maintain  Its 
infrastructure.  Comulatlve  neglect  has  led 
to  shortages  of  manpower,  equipment,  and 
facilities,  in  turn  leading  to  policymaking 
and  remedial  action  under  crisis  rather  than 
to  thoughtful  plarming  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Bloch's  article.  "Manag- 
ing For  Challenging  Times:  A  National 
Research  Strategy,"  as  printed  In  th« 
winter  1986  edition  of  Issues  in  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

In  December  1983.  the  Graduate 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Student  Finan- 
cial Assistance  published  'Signs  of 
Trouble  and  Erosion:  A  Report  on 
Graduate  Education  In  America." 
Chaired  by  John  Brademas.  former 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  currently  the  president  of 
New  York  University,  the  subcommit- 
tee found  "serious  signs  of  trouble, 
signs  of  erosion,  in  the  Nation's  gradu- 
ate capacity,"  It  also  found,  and  I 
quote: 

.  . .  the  warning  signs  of  trouble  and  erosion 
can  be  identified  throughout  the  enterprise: 
in  serious  shortages  of  American  doctoral 
talent  In  such  critical  areas  as  engineering 
and  computer  science;  In  the  surrender  of 
our  preeminence  in  high-energy  physics  to 
scientists  in  Europe;  in  our  university  lab- 
oratories' obsolete  Instruments,  described  as 
•pathetic'  by  knowledgeable  observers  . . . 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on. 
Numerous  reports  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  administration's 
White  House  Science  Council,  and 
coimtless  pages  of  testimony  before 
congressional  Armed  Services  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committees  all 
agree  that  the  problem  exists.  It  is 
widespread.  And,  it  calls  for  immediate 
action. 

My  bill  seeks  to  revitalize  our  critical 
resesj-ch  base  through  a  series  of 
amendments  to  current  law.  This  biU 
has  five  major  sections. 
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First,  it  amends  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  in- 
creased graduate  fellowship  programs 
in  areas  of  national  need  such  as  engi- 
neering, computer  and  methematical 
sciences,  and  language  and  area  stud- 
ies. This  section  is  the  companion  leg- 
islation to  H.R.  2199  introduced  by 
Representative  Coleman,  and  adopted 
in  the  House  version  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1985. 

Second,  to  address  the  problem  of 
outdated  research  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, my  bill  Includes  a  Research  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Loan  Corp., 
providing  guaranteed  loans  to  univer- 
sities for  renovation  of  research  facili- 
ties. 

Third,  my  bill  creates  10  additional 
engineering  research  centers  within 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  Cur- 
rently, six  of  these  centers  have  been 
authorized,  and  many  more  are 
needed.  Additionally,  I  will  pursue  the 
creation  of  similar  science  and  tech- 
nology centers. 

Fourth,  in  fiscal  year  1986,  the  uni- 
versity research  initiative  [URI]  was 
incorporated  into  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill.  I  applaud 
this  effort  by  DOD  and  Congress  to 
provide  support  for  university  re- 
search. However,  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  may  threaten  continuation  of 
this  program.  My  legislation  mandates 
that  in  fiscal  year  1987,  at  least  $100 
million  must  be  authorized  anc|  appro- 
priated for  this  valuable  initiative. 
This  is  the  same  amouiiL-a*<morized  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

Fifth,  an  important  part  of  the  sup- 
port for  university  research  comes 
from  the  private  sector.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  provide  tax  incentives  to  en- 
courage industry  to  provide  this  sup- 
port. Therefore,  an  essential  part  of 
this  legislation  provides  tax  incentives 
for  Increased  university  research  and 
private  sector  cooperation.  This  legis- 
lation: 

Makes  permanent  the  R&D  tax 
credit;  expands  the  credit  for  universi- 
ty basic  research  in  areas  of  national 
need;  provides  a  deduction  for  certain 
contributions  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical property  for  research  in  areas 
of  national  need;  provides  for  an  ex- 
clusion from  gross  income  of  certain 
scholarships,  grants,  stipends  and  pro- 
vides for  student  loan  forgiveness;  and 
includes  sense  of  the  Senate  language 
that  tax-exempt  treatment  of  private 
purpose  State  and  local  govenunent 
bonds  be  maintained. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  applaud 
the  administration's  recent  efforts  to 
address  this  problem.  The  White 
House  Science  Council's  report  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  priority  this 
administration  has  given  to  advanced 
science  and  research.  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  But,  if  the  Science  Council's 
recommendations  are  implemented,  it 
will  b€?  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
Our  Nation's  university  research  capa- 
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bilities  cannot  rebuild  by  themselves. 
They  require  an  investment.  Such  an 
Investment  will  help  us  to  maintain 
our  position  as  the  world's  technologi- 
cal leader  and  strengthen  our  national 
defense. 

As  Robert  Rosenzweig  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American-  Universities  told 
the  National  Student  Financial  Aid 
Commission: 

A  simple  and  clear  prescription  can  serve 
as  a  guide  to  national  policy  with  respect  to 
graduate  education.  It  is  this:  Attend  to  the 
education  and  training  of  the  nation's  best 
young  minds  or  fall  behind  those  nations 
that  do. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
mentioned  earlier  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Managing  for  Chaixenging  Times:  A 
National  Research  Strategy 
(By  Erich  Bloch) 
Prologue:  Can  the  United  States  maintain 
its  stature  as  the  leader  in  science  and  tech- 
nology? In  this  article  Erich  Bloch.  director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  asserts 
that  we  cannot  take  an  affirmative  answer 
for  granted.  He  describes  the  growing  pres- 
sures on  the  country's  system  for  conduct- 
ing research.  Including  new  budgetary  and 
political  constraints,  damage  from  cumula- 
tive neglect  of  the  research  infrastructure, 
and  the  changing  nature  and  conduct  of  sci- 
entific research. 

To  cope  with  these  challenges,  Bloch  calls 
for  an  ambitious  national  research  strategy. 
ElemenU  of  this  strategy  include  a  50  per- 
cent Increase  in  support  for  nondefense 
basic  research,  and  a  doubling  of  the  federal 
governments  share;  the  redirection  of  funds 
from  less  productive  research  areas  to  more 
critical  ones;  and  greater  attention  to  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  edu- 
cation in  the  sciences  and  engineering.  Im- 
plementing such  a  research  strategy,  he 
cautions,  will  require  difficult  decisions  and 
renewed  self-discipline  from  scientists,  the 
institutions  engaged  in  conducting  the  re- 
search, and  the  federal  government. 

Before  becoming  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  in  1984,  Erich 
Bloch  was  vice  president  for  technical  per- 
sonnel development  at  the  IBM  Corpora- 
tion, which  he  joined  as  an  electrical  engi- 
neer in  1952.  That  year  he  also  received  his 
B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Buffalo. 
At  IBM,  Bloch  was  the  engineering  manager 
of  the  company's  STRETCH  supercomputer 
system  in  the  1950s  and  early  1960s  and 
later  headed  their  solid-logic  technology 
program,  which  developed  the  mocroelec- 
tronic  technology  for  IBM's  System/360 
computer.  Bloch  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Semiconductor  Research  Cooperative 
and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Semi- 
conductor Industry  Association.  In  1985 
President  Reagan  awarded  Bloch  the  Na- 
tional Medal  of  Technology,  in  part  for  his 
worli  at  IBM's  System/360  computer. 

The  quality  and  diversity  of  U.S.  research 
in  science  and  technology  remains  un- 
matched by  any  other  nation.'  This  success 
results  from  a  unique  combination  of  fac- 
tors. Clearly,  the  magnitude  of  the  federal 
commitment  to  basic  research  since  World 
War  II  has  contributed  significantly.  But 
the  productivity  of  U.S.  science  and  engi- 
neering owes  an  equal  debt  to  the  research 
community's  adherence  to  standards  of  ex- 
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cellence  and  to  institutional  arrangemenU 
that  have  encouraged  Innovation.  The  close 
coupling  of  research  and  education  in  the 
university  setting— a  uniquely  American  in- 
vention—and the  academic  ethos  of  auton- 
omy, integrity,  and  pluralism  have  provided 
a  singularly  stimulating  climate  for  re- 
search. 

However,  the  very  success  of  this  system— 
and  the  recognition  that  science  and  tech- 
nology are  vital  to  U.S.  economic  competi- 
tiveness and  to  national  security— have 
thrown  into  sharp  relief  not  only  iU  accom- 
plishmenU  but  also  its  weaknesses  and  the 
need  for  change.  Some  worrisome  trends 
have  surfaced,  and  as  a  result  the  national 
research  system  has  become  the  subject  of 
serious  concern  and  close  scrutiny.  The 
House  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
has  undertaken  a  two-year  review  of  science 
policy,  and  several  federal  and  professional 
organizations  are  examining  the  health  of 
the  research  Infrastructure.'  Peer  review 
and  our  ways  of  setting  priorities  among  dis- 
ciplines are  being  questioned,  as  is  the  ap- 
propriate balance  of  funding  between  basic 
and  applied  research  and  between  large  fa- 
cilities and  Individual  Investigators. 

Pressure  for  change  in  our  research 
system  comes  from  three  sources:  first,  from 
problems  relating  to  research  infrastruc- 
ture; second,  from  the  larger  budgetary,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  environment  for  re- 
search; and  third,  from  developments  in  the 
nature  and  conduct  of  research  itself. 

Research  Infrastructure.  The  U.S.  re- 
search svstem  lacks  adequate  mechanisms 
and  resources  to  maintain  its  infrastructure, 
Cumulative  neglect  has  led  to  shortages  of 
manpower,  equipment,  and  facilities,  in  turn 
leading  to  policymaking  and  remedial  action 
under  crisis  rather  than  to  thoughtful  plan- 
ning for  the  future. 

We  are  short  of  advanced  degree  engi- 
neers to  staff  our  universities  and  govern- 
ment and  industry  laboratories  and  our  pro- 
duction of  Ph.D.  engineers  has  been  declin- 
ing since  1976.'  Only  now  are  there  signs 
that  this  trend  is  reversing.  Moreover,  since 
1981  foreign  nationals  have  received  over 
half  of  the  U.S.  doctoral  degrees  in  engi- 
neering, an  increase  of  more  than  100  per- 
cent since  1959.* 

The  proportion  of  R&D  scientists  and  en- 
gineers In  this  country  has  also  dropped; 
while  we  were  once  far  ahead  of  other  in- 
dustrialized nations,  we  now  have  only  a 
slight  lead  over  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
Both  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  produce 
proportionately  more  engineers  than  the 
United  States.'  Over  the  next  decade  this 
gap  could  widen  as  the  size  of  the  U.S.  col- 
lege-age population  drops,  unless  a  larger 
proportion  of  college  students  decides  to 
major  in  mathematics,  engineering,  and  the 
sciences.' 

The  shortage  of  university  research  equip- 
ment is  also  cause  for  concern.  Meeting  ciu-- 
rent  requirements  for  new  equipment  would 
require  approximately  $4  billion,  and  some 
estimates  run  as  high  as  tlO  billion.  Spend- 
ing on  academic  research  equipment  and  In- 
strumenUtion,  which  declined  78  percent  in 
constant  dollars  from  1966  to  1983,  Is  now 
about  $1  billion  a  year.^ 

A  problem  of  similar  proportions  is  the  de- 
terioration and  absolescence  of  university 
buildings  and  laboratory  facilities.  A  major 
conference  on  the  topic,  held  in  1984,  con- 
cluded that  between  $15  billion  and  $20  bil- 
lion is  now  needed  to  build  or  renovate  such 
facilities.' 

Moreover,  we  have  an  tulequate  under- 
standing of  the  true  extent  of  these  prob- 
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lems,  as  the  rough  figures  cited  above  Indi- 
cate, and  we  lack  a  monitoring  system  to 
warn  of  impending  problems  in  a  timely 
fuhlon.  This  situation  derives  from  the  de- 
centralized and  fragmented  nature  of  the 
federal  system  for  research  support  that  de- 
veloped during  and  after  World  War  II.  We 
can  manage  the  research  system  only  if  we 
systematically  assemble  information  on  re- 
quirements for  people,  equipment,  and  fa- 
cilities and  then  take  needed  action. 

Budgetary  and  Political  Environment.  We 
are  also  confronting  major  changes  in  the 
budgetary  and  political  environment  affect- 
ing research.  For  the  past  five  years  federal 
R&D  budgets  have  fared  relatively  well,  but 
there  is  little  prospect  of  significant  in- 
creases in  the  immediate  or  medium  term. 
Meanwhile,  the  total  R&D  share  of  gross 
national  product  in  the  United  States  has 
fallen  in  comparison  with  every  other  indus- 
trialized nation.  Twenty  years  ago  we  en- 
joyed a  substantial  lead;  now  other  nations 
are  drawing  even.  Moreover,  the  defense 
component  of  U.S.  R&D.  already  larger 
than  in  other  industrialized  democracies, 
has  been  the  largest  beneficiary  of  recent 
increases  in  federal  R&D  spending.  As  a 
result  civilian  R&D  in  the  United  States 
now  constitutes  a  smaller  share  of  gross  na- 
tional product  than  in  either  West  Germany 
or  Japan. 

While  total  federal  spending  for  basic  re- 
search has  increased  48  percent  in  constant 
dollars  since  1972,  federal  support  for  basic 
research  at  universities  has  grrown  only 
slightly  more  than  the  inflation  rate.  De- 
spite sizable  increases  in  total  R&D  funds 
during  the  current  administration,  for  in- 
stance, the  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSF)  budget  has  remained  essentially  the 
same  in  constant  dollars  since  the  mid- 
1960s. 

Meanwhile,  demands  on  the  civilian  R&D 
budget  for  fundamental  research  have 
grown.  Federal  support  has  nourished  uni- 
versity research  establishments  and  has, 
sometimes  deliberately  (as  in  the  institu- 
tional development  programs  of  the  1960s 
and  19708),  increased  the  number  of  re- 
search universities  competing  for  con- 
strained resources.'  Undergraduate  colleges 
and  Institutions  on  the  periphery  of  the  re- 
search system  are  also  demanding  attention. 
Recently,  for  example,  a  group  of  liberal 
arts  colleges  joined  in  the  so-called  Oberlln 
Report,  which  pointed  out  their  vital  role  in 
producing  science  and  mathematics  majors 
and  urged  greater  recognition  and  financial 
support.'" 

In  light  of  these  trends  and  the  deterio- 
rating position  of  the  United  States  In  inter- 
national trade,  the  nation's  research  prior- 
ities need  reexamination.  Defense,  energy, 
and  health  applications  will  continue  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  among  federal  re- 
search priorities.  We  need  to  balance  this 
emphasis  with  greater  attention  to  the  role 
of  civilian  basic  research.  Including  funda- 
mental research  and  the  training  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  in  supporting  these  ap- 
plications and  expanding  the  knowledge 
base." 

The  research  system's  political  environ- 
ment Is  also  changing.  As  Don  Price,  former 
dean  of  Harvard  University's  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Oovemment,  has  pointed 
out,  the  research  system  Is  victim  of  Its  own 
successes."  As  the  public  and  Its  representa- 
tives realize  that  scientific  discovery  leads  to 
practical  t)enefits,  political  demands  on  sci- 
ence intensify.  Over  the  past  two  decades 
state  and  local  governments  have  come  to 
see  science  and  technology  as  a  key  to  eco- 


nomic development.  Following  the  example 
of  California's  Silicon  Valley,  Boston's 
Route  128,  North  Carolina's  Research  Tri- 
angle Park,  and  Austin's  recent  buildup  In 
electronics,  many  states  have  adopted 
active,  technology-based  development  strat- 
egies, and  they  are  leading  current  efforts 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  public  scienr*"  «nrt 
mathematics  education. 

Not  surprisingly,  members  of  Congress 
have  been  showing  more  interest  In  appro- 
priations for  university  research  facilities 
and  in  the  geographic  distribution  of  federal 
funds.  Their  interest  has  coincided  with  a 
new  political  activism  among  universities, 
which,  in  order  to  address  their  shortage  of 
research  facilities,  are  seeking  funds  directly 
from  Congress,  bypassing  the  traditional 
process  of  merit  review.  In  the  long  run  this 
activism  could  damage  the  research  enter- 
prise, whose  success  has  been  based  on  self- 
discipline  within  the  scientific  community 
and  on  willingness  to  compete  In  scientific 
arenas  while  remaining  aloof  from  the 
scramble  for  political  spoils.  Political  activ- 
ism will  likely  persist,  however,  as  will  con- 
gressional Interest  in  how  federal  research 
funds  are  distributed.  This  poses  some  seri- 
ous questions  as  to  how  we  can  best  ensure 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  nation's 
research. 

Nature  and  Conduct  of  Research.  Pres- 
sure for  reassessment  and  change  of  our  re- 
search system  also  stems  from  an  evolution 
In  the  substance  and  practice  of  research. 
The  traditional  boundaries  between  scientif- 
ic disciplines  have  become  blurred,  and  re- 
search that  crosses  these  boundaries  has  led 
to  some  of  the  most  important  recent  ad- 
vances. Attention  and  energy  must  be  fo- 
cused on  these  multidiscipllnary  develop- 
ments, while  protecting  the  viability  of  Im- 
portant basic  disciplines. 

The  practice  of  research  has  changed  In 
another  way.  Disciplines  long  dominated  by 
single  Investigators  In  self-sufficient  labora- 
tories now  require  elaborate  and  expensive 
Instruments  that,  by  financial  necessity, 
must  be  shared  by  many  investigators.  This 
trend  is  already  familiar  in  high-energy 
physics.  Its  Impact  on  other  areas— for  ex- 
ample, the  reliance  of  mathematics  on  com- 
puter technology,  particularly  on  supercom- 
puters-is newer  but  equally  significant. 
These  new  arrangements  are  altering  the 
culture  and  social  fabric  of  these  disciplines 
In  profound  ways,  still  not  fully  understood. 

Research  Is  producing  new  knowledge  at 
an  accelerating  pace,  and  the  time  lag  be- 
tween basic  research  and  applied  technology 
is  becoming  shorter.  In  response,  coopera- 
tion between  universities  and  industries  Is 
expanding  In  such  areas  as  biotechnology, 
microelectronics,  computer  hardware  and 
software,  and  new  materials.  These  new  co- 
operative arrangements  benefit  both  parties 
but  also  cause  strains  within  the  research 
system.  Private  industry's  concern  over  pro- 
prietary rights,  for  example,  must  be  bal- 
anced against  the  importance  to  academia 
of  unfettered  communication. 

A  related  change  is  that  defense  and  civil- 
ian research  are  no  longer  as  discrete  and 
separable  as  they  once  were.  Moreover,  in 
dual-use  technologies  that  have  both  mili- 
tary and  commercial  applications,  the  pri- 
vate sector,  more  often  than  not,  provides 
the  stimulus  for  their  development  and  Ini- 
tial use.  One  result  is  that  unclassified  re- 
search at  universities  now  has  major  mili- 
tary Implications.  Defining  policies  that  ap- 
propriately accommodate  national  security 
considerations  with  concerns  for  academic 
freedom  and  scientific  and  technical  produc- 


tivity will  require  open  minds  and  recogni- 
tion of  new  realities. 

To  meet  these  needs  and  challenges,  the 
scientific  community  must  devise  new  strat- 
egies to  manage  our  research  enterprise  and 
then  get  on  with  the  job.  In  doing  so.  the 
following  agenda  must  be  addressed. 

1.  Allocate  more  of  our  R&D  resources  to 
basic  research  and  to  the  science  and  engi- 
neering infrastructure.  The  administration 
has  been  shifting  support  from  civilian  ap- 
plied R&D  to  basic  research.  Between  1980 
and  1984  government  support  for  nonde- 
fense applied  R&D  fell,  but  Its  support  for 
civilian  basic  research  rose  50  percent.'* 
This  moved  us  in  the  right  direction,  but 
not  far  enough.  As  the  relevance  of  science 
and  technology  increases,  the  fraction  of 
support  devoted  to  basic  research  must  also 
Increase.  Similarly,  while  industry's  support 
for  university  research  has  grown  in  the  last 
few  years,  more  is  needed.'*  Total  national 
funding  for  basic  research  amounts  to  only 
about  $13.3  billion,  less  than  12  percent  of 
the  national  total  for  all  R&D."  Total 
funds  for  basic  research  should  be  Increased 
by  at  least  50  percent,  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  double  Its  share. 

The  case  for  this  Increase  is  compelling. 
The  opportimltles  now  available  In  science 
and  engineering  research  are  greater  than 
ever  before.  Breakthroughs  in  instrumenta- 
tion, computation,  experimentation,  and 
theory  seem  to  be  occurring  In  every  disci- 
pline. Multidiscipllnary  research  offers  par- 
ticularly exciting  opportunities.  Biologists, 
chemists,  and  physicists  have  made  major 
advances  in  biotechnology,  especially  In  ge- 
netic engineering.  Materials  research  brings 
to  bear  the  Insights  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  engineering  to  develop  substances  of 
high  strength,  corrosion  resistance,  or  spe- 
cial electrical  characteristics.  Drawing  on 
the  talents  of  computer  scientists,  psycholo- 
gists, and  linguists,  information  science  re- 
search Is  revealing  a  common  theoretical 
ground  that  enriches  all  disciplines.  The  re- 
sulting knowledge  provides  new  Insights 
Into  both  human  and  artlflcal  intelligence. 

We  cannot  afford  to  pass  up  these  oppor- 
tunities. 

2.  Reallocate  funds  from  less  productive 
uses  to  basic  research  and  Infrastructure 
support.  Increased  funding  for  basic  re- 
search need  not  require  an  increase  in  the 
federal  budget.  Instead,  some  federal  re- 
sources for  the  support  of  other  R&D  areas 
must  be  reallocated  to  basic  research.  This 
will  require  a  determined  leadership,  willing 
to  support  new  initiatives  that  will  often 
have  to  be  funded  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
grams that  are  still  highly  productive  but  of 
secondary  priority. 

Increased  support  for  basic  research  could 
come  from  our  national  laboratories,  which 
represent  an  annuaT  federal  Investment  of 
close  to  $18  billion.  In  pursuing  the  missions 
of  sponsoring  government  agencies,  the  na- 
tional laboratories  have  expanded  scientific 
and  technical  frontiers.  Recently,  however, 
their  vitality  and  productivity  have  been 
cause  for  concern.  A  White  House  Science 
Council  panel,  headed  by  David  Packard, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Hewlett-Packard, 
found  that  many  laboratories  have  lost  a 
clear  sense  of  their  mission  and  that  the 
quality  of  their  research  has  declined."  The 
explicit  ties  between  laboratory  research 
programs  and  their  sponsoring  agencies 
have  also  built  in  a  bias  toward  applied  re- 
search and  development,  which  may  not 
result  in  the  most  productive  use  of  the^na- 
tlonal  laboratories. 
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We  should  recast  or  expand  the  missions 
of  some  national  laboratories  to  enhance 
support  for  basic  research  and  to  provide 
better  access  lor  university  and  industry  re- 
searchers to  the  laboratories"  major  instru- 
ments and  facilities.  In  line  with  past  expe- 
rience, these  laboratories  should  continue  to 
focus  on  multidlsciplinary  activities,  such  as 
environmental,  health,  and  nuclear  re- 
search. ^  , 
3.  Rebuild  the  research  infrastructure  of 
trained  scientists  and  engineers,  instrumen- 
Ution.  and  facilities.  Several  aspects  of  our 
research  infrastructure  require  particular 
attention:  the  quality  of  undergraduate  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education,  the  limited 
enrollment  in  both  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate science  and  engineering,  and  the  state 
of  university  research  equipment  and  facili- 
ties.                                                  _.     . 

We  need  to  improve  undergraduate  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.  Only  a  minority  of  our 
future  scientist*  and  engineers  received 
their  undergraduate  training  at  the  major 
research  universities.  These  universities 
tend  to  provide  incentives  and  foster  atti- 
tudes that  value  research  over  teaching. 
The  undergraduate  institutions,  which  place 
the  highest  priority  on  teaching,  are  hard 
pressed  to  buy  increasingly  expensive  re- 
search instruments  and  facilities.  Such 
equipment  and  facilities  are  important, 
however,  in  attracting  faculty  to  these  insti- 
tutions, in  keeping  faculty  abreast  of  their 
teaching  fields,  and  in  exposing  students  to 
the  process  of  research. 

Enrollment  In  science  and  engineering  wui 
decline  along  with  the  size  of  the  coUege-age 
population  unless  we  attract  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  individuals  to  these  disciplines. 
Women  and  minorities  are  a  rich  source  of 
new  talent  and  are  underrepresented  in  the 
sciences  and  engineering.  These  groups  need 
Innovative  programs  emphasizing  early  ex- 
posure to  science  and  engineering,  continu- 
ous attention  to  necessary  skills,  and  en- 
couragement throughout  their  educational 
careers.  ^  ^     ,,  , 

At  the  graduate  level  we  must  substantial- 
ly raise  the  number  of  U.S.  citizens  receiv- 
ing doctoral  degrees  in  the  sciences  and  en- 
gineering, reversing  a  long-term  downward 
trend.  We  must  reduce  our  overdependence 
on  foreign  nationals,  whose  availabUity  can 
be  seriously  affected  by  foreign  policy 
changes.  An  adequate  supply  of  advanced 
degree  scientUts  and  engineers  is  a  national 
imperative  and  must  be  so  recognized. 

The  financing  of  R&D  facilities  must  also 
be  put  on  a  realistic  basis.  The  current 
shortage  and  obsolescence  of  research  facili- 
ties and  equipment  arguably  results  from 
past  shortsightedness.  In  the   1970s  some 
universities  apparently  chose  to  defer  build- 
ing and  renovation  in  order  to  subsidize  tui- 
tion costs  and  so  maintain  student  enroll- 
ment and  faculty  leveU."  Recent  steep  In- 
creases in  tuition  reflect  the  universities' 
recognition    that    they    cannot    continue 
shortchanging  their  research  infrastructure. 
The  government,  too,  chose  to  ignore  the 
true  cost  of  replenUhlng  these  asseU  and 
now  faces  difficult  short-term  funding  de- 
mands. These  demands  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a  better  balance  of  research  sup- 
port among  research,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties and  by  realistic  depreciation  and  amor- 
tization charges-which  still  seem  the  only 
satisfactory  long-term  solution. 

4.  Leverage  the  effect  of  federal  research 
resources  by  stimulating  increased  support 
from  Industry.  sUte  and  local  governments, 
and  other  Institutions.  The  magnitude  of 
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the  tasks  outlined  here  and  current  con- 
straints on  the  federal  budget  mean  that  re- 
sponslbUity  for  supporting  research  and  the 
research  infrastructure  must  be  shared  by 
all  who  stand  to  gain  from  them.  Increasing- 
ly, the  federal  government  will  be  a  catalyst, 
instead  of  the  sole  provider,  to  facilitate  re- 
search and  lower  its  financial  risk.  We  can 
use  limited  federal  funds  to  help  remove  ob- 
stacles to  cooperation  between  university  re- 
searchers and  industry,  and  to  activate  pri- 
vate support  for  research.  We  can  then  set 
research  priorities  by  taking  into  account 
our  aggregate  national  research  assets. 

Using  federal  funds  as  a  catalyst  may  thus 
not  only  expand  total  resources  for  research 
but  liberate  federal  funds  for  deserving 
projects  less  able  to  attract  other  sponsors. 
Programs  that  combine  federal  funds  with 
matching  resources  from  industry,  such  as 
the  National  Science  Foundations  Presiden- 
tial Young  Investigator  Awards.  Engineer- 
ing Research  Centers,  and  Supercomputer 
Centers,  have  attracted  additional  funding 
from  both  Industry  and  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Similarly,  the  enhanced  federal  tax  deduc- 
tion that  encourages  corporate  equipment 
donations  to  universities  has  helped  allevi- 
ate the  shortage  of  university  research  in- 
strumenution.  Clearly,  such  techniques  will 
also  be  an  important  policy  »ool  for  raising 
private  funds  to  complement  federal  dollars 
for  the  construction  and  renovation  of  re- 
search facilities. 

5  Reform  the  federal  organization  for  re- 
search support.  Effective  support  for  sci- 
ence and  technology  requires  improved  co- 
herence In  federal  policies  and  practices. 
Most  support  for  science  and  technology 
now  comes  from  the  mission  agencies  (for 
example,  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion), The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
the  only  agency  charged  with  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  the  health  of  science  and 
engineering. 

An  alternative  proposed  from  time  to  tune 
is  a  Depaitment  of  Science  and  Technology. 
This  department  might  share  responsibility 
with  existing  mission  agencies  and  comple- 
ment their  primary  orienUtion  toward  ap- 
plied research  with  more  systematic  atten- 
tion to  basic  research  and  the  overall  health 
of  the  research  system.  As  one  recent  study 
suggests,   such   a  department  could   focus 
government  activities  more  effectively;  en- 
courage Interaction  among  government,  in- 
dustry, and  academla;  and  Improve  the  ap- 
plication of  science  and  technology  to  na- 
tional and  International  needs  and  issues." 
This  proposal  continues  to  receive  con- 
flicting evaluations  both  from  Washington 
and   from   the   scientific   community.   The 
wisdom  of  esUblishlng  such  a  department 
depends  on  the  details  of  its  organization 
and  responsiblUtles  and  on  whether  efficien- 
cy and  coherence  could  be  gained  without 
undue  loss  of  flexibility  and  pluralism.  The 
possible  advantages  of  a  more  coherent  fed- 
eral organization  for  science  must  be  bal- 
anced  against   these   potential   drawbacks. 
Reservations  about  the  details  of  particular 
organizational  reforms  should  not  stop  us 
from  confronting  and  remedying  manage- 
ment problems  In  the  federal  research  es- 
Ubllshment.  Like  other  organizations,  gov- 
errunent  agencies  must  adjust  to  new  reali- 
ties and  priorities  and  modify  their  missions 
accordingly. 

Effective  management  of  the  research  en- 
terprise requires  leadership  capable  of 
enunciating  coherent  policy  and  preserving 
a  long-term  perspective.  The  presidents  sci- 


ence adviser  and  his  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  are  responsible  for 
provdlng  such  leadership.  This  leadership 
can  also  come  from  single  agency  Initiatives 
and  from  collaboration  among  agencies.  One 
recent  example  is  the  joint  Department  of 
Energy  and  National  Science  Foundation 
plan  under  which  the  Argonne  National 
Laboratory  would  make  some  of  its  re- 
sources and  facilities  available  to  university 
researchers.  Another  is  the  current  effort 
involving  the  major  federal  research  agen- 
cies to  increase  support  for  university  In- 
strumentation and  equipment.  More  such 
activities  are  needed  while  we  continue  to 
consider  the  broader  question  of  reforming 
the  federal  organization  for  research  sup- 

6.  Improve  relations  and  communication 
among  disciplines,  institutions,  and  indus- 
tries interested  in  research.  How  effectively 
we  seize  our  scientific  opportunities  and  re- 
dress deficiencies  in  the  research  infrastruc- 
ture depends,  in  large  part,  on  how  well  the 
nation's  research  community  develops  coop- 
erative attitudes  and  relationships.  Within 
and  ouUide  the  government  adversarial  atti- 
tudes that  block  cooperation  must  be  over- 
come-but without  sacrificing  our  creative, 
competitive  drive  or  the  distinctiveness  of 
individual  institutions.  We  should  continue 
building  relationships  among  universities, 
industries,  and  governments  to  enhance  the 
flow  of  people  and  research  results,  thereby 
raising  the  productivity  of  the  research 
system. 

This  premise  has  prompted  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  devise  programs  that 
cross  traditional  institutional  and  discipli- 
nary boundaries  in  such  areas  as  biotechnol- 
ogy, materials  science  and  systems  engineer- 
ing, and  computational  science  and  engi- 
neering. Arrangements  bringing  together  a 
variety  of  actors  are  not  new.  although  they 
used  to  be  peripheral  to  the  main  research 
strategy.  In  the  future  such  strategies  will 
become  central. 

New  technologies  will  also  help  break 
down  Institutional  barriers.  Electronic 
networking,  in  particular,  will  allow  easy 
communication  across  geographic  distances 
and  institutional  walls.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Is  working  with  the  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
and  the  university  community  to  plan  a  na- 
tionwide science  network. 

New  roles  for  diverse  Institutions,  and 
more  cooperative  and  Innovative  relation- 
ships among  them,  will  require  alteration  of 
some  deeply  ingrained  political  attitudes. 
Since  these  attitudes  are  frequently  reflect- 
ed in  laws  and  regulations,  some  of  them, 
too.  will  need  to  be  changed.  For  example, 
until  recently  antitrust  laws  were  construed 
as  restricting  industry  collaboration  In  re- 
search. This  was  clarified  by  the  Joint  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1984,  which 
promotes  joint  research  ventures.  The 
Mansfield  Amendment  to  the  1970  Defense 
Authorization  Act  (which  was  Incorporated 
the  foUowlng  year  Into  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Authorization  Act)  also  inhibits 
cooperative  research  by  prohibiting  DOD 
support  for  nondefense-related  research  at 
universities.  It  needs  to  be  reexamined  as 

well. 

As  universities  and  industries  collaborate 
in  technology-related  research,  intellectual 
property  rights  must  be  sorted  out.  In- 
creased Industrial  Investment  In  university 
research  and  collaboration  between  industry 
and  university  researchers,  moreover,  may 
cause  some  worry  that  the  normally  unfet- 
tered exchange  of  information  among  aca- 


demic researchers  could  be  curtailed  and  re- 
search priorities  distorted.  These  concerns 
should  not,  however,  cause  us  to  underesti- 
mate the  Integrity  of  the  universities  and 
their  commitment  to  their  traditional  role, 
or  Industry's  appreciation  that  open  aca- 
demic inquiry  is  in  the  best  interest  of  both 
the  university  and  Industry. 

7.  Enhance  the  responsiveness  of  the  re- 
search enterprise  to  public  concerns  while 
maintaining  the  integrity  and  excellence  of 
standards  in  research.  Public  demands  on 
science  and  technology  will  intensify  be- 
cause of  their  increasing  impact  on  the  na- 
tion's economy  and  security  and  their  influ- 
ence on  the  public's  work,  health,  and  lei- 
sure." The  research  community  must  per- 
sist In  its  resolve  to  sustain  standards  to  sci- 
entific excellence  in  the  face  of  heightened 
political  Interest.  Failure  to  do  so  would 
squander  resources  and  undermine  research 
productivity.  The  research  community  must 
also  exercise  self-discipline  and  adhere  to 
the  ethic  of  excellence  and  merit  competi- 
tion. To  date,  its  autonomy  and  freedom 
from  political  manipulation  have  been  based 
on  its  neutrality  and  on  the  promise  of  an 
eventual  payoff.  These  will  continue  to  be 
the  most  effective  bases  for  a  relationship 
between  the  scientific  community  and  the 
public. 

In  light  of  the  greater  expectations  for 
practical  results  from  our  research  system, 
scientists  and  engineers  will  have  to  be  in- 
creasingly sensitive  to  the  public  and  politi- 
cal environment.  This  will  require  a  differ- 
ent type  of  political  involvement  than  that 
motivated  by  the  pursuit  of  research  funds. 
As  Daniel  Yankelovich  observed  in  an  earli- 
er issue  of  this  journal,  we  hear  much  about 
how  the  public  must  learn  about  science,  yet 
"little  is  said  about  what  science  must  learn 
about  the  public."  "  The  point  is  not  so 
much  to  Improve  scientific  public  relations 
as  to  reduce  the  Isolation  of  scientists  from 
public  attitudes  and  from  political  debates 
about  science,  technology,  and  their  conse- 
quences. 

The  science  and  engineering  enterprise 
has  been  called  on  in  the  past  to  address 
problems  of  extreme  complexity  and  nation- 
al importance,  such  as  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Apollo  program  during  the  1960s.  Circum- 
stances outside  the  research  system  drove 
the  extraordinary  scientific  and  engineering 
accomplishments  In  these  Instances.  Today 
there  are  no  such  visible,  compelling,  and 
unifying  issues. 

Today's  problems,  such  as  economic  com- 
petition, while  strongly  dependent  on  sci- 
ence and  engineering  for  their  solution,  are 
more  diffuse  and  less  likely  to  lead  to  con- 
sensus and  concerted  action.  Thus,  the  re- 
search community  must  construct  its  own 
rallying  point  to  sustain  the  success  of  U.S. 
science  and  engineering.  We  dare  not  take 
our  accomplishments  for  granted. 

The  agenda  proposed  here  is  ambitious 
but  achievable.  Our  nation  does  not  lack  the 
material,  organizational,  or  intellectual  re- 
sources to  secure  the  health  and  productivi- 
ty of  the  research  system.  To  bring  those  re- 
sources to  bear  and  to  manage  them  effec- 
tively, however,  will  require  tough  manage- 
ment. Innovative  policies,  and  vigorous  lead- 
ership. 

rOOTNOTKS 

■  The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  usist- 
ance  of  Marta  Cehelsky  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article. 

'  The  debate  ranges  through  a  number  of  recent 
sictivitles  and  publications.  The  most  notable  are: 
the  science  policy  review  by  the  Science  Policy 
Task  Force,  esUbllshed  by  Rep.  Don  Fuqua.  chair- 


man of  the  House  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee: the  Whlt«  House  Science  Council  Task  Force 
on  Federal/University  Relttlonshlps:  the  While 
House  Science  Council  Panel  on  Federal  Laborato- 
ry Review,  which  published  an  Initial  report  In  IMS 
and  a  follow-up  review  on  the  Implementation  of  Its 
recommendations  In  July  1984:  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board's  February  1985  report  on  Excellence  In 
Science  and  Engineering  Education,  which  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  direct  congressional  funding 
of  research  facilities;  and  the  November  1984  Con- 
ference on  Academic  Research  Facilities  sponsored 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences:  the  Natloncl 
Science  Board,  and  the  White  House  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy.  Sections  of  CUobal 
Competition:  A  New  ReaXity,  a  1988  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Industrial  Competitive- 
ness, also  bear  on  research  conduct  in  the  United 
States. 

'  National  Science  Foundation.  Science  Indicator! 
19i2  (Washington.  D.C.:  National  Science  Board. 
1983),  272.  Testimony  by  Simon  Ramo  before  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Committee's  Sci- 
ence Policy  Task  Force,  July  25.  1985.  contains  a 
valuable  review  of  m.uipower  shortages  in  key  areas 
of  science  and  engineering  and  their  Implications. 

*  National  Science  Foundation,  Science  tniicaton 
Itii.  228. 

'  National  Science  Board,  Science  Indicator!  lUi, 
6. 

*  National  Science  Board,  Science  Indicator!  ltS2. 
78.  See  also  David  Davis- Van  Atta.  Sam  C.  Carrier, 
and  Prank  Frankfort.  Educating  America'!  Scien- 
littt:  The  Role  of  the  Reuarch  CoUeoei.  Report  of 
the  Oberlln  Conference  on  the  Future  of  Science  at 
Liberal  ArU  Colleges,  June  9-10.  1985  (Oberlln. 
Ohio;  Oberlln  College.  May  1985),  7-8.  Major  re- 
ports on  the  declining  quality  of  U.S.  education  In- 
clude Department  of  Education.  Commission  on  Ex- 
cellence In  Education.  A  Nation  at  Ritk  The  Imper- 
ative for  Educational  Reform  (Washington.  D.C.: 
U.8.  Oovemraent  Printing  Office.  1983):  and  Na- 
tional Science  Board  Commission  on  PrecoUege 
Education  In  Mathematics.  Science,  and  Technolo- 
gy, Educating  American!  for  the  2t!t  Century 
(Washington.  D.C.;  National  Science  Board,  1983). 

'  Association  of  American  Universities,  National 
Association  of  State  and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  and 
the  Council  on  Government  Relations,  Financing 
and  Managing  Vnivertitv  Reiearch  EQUipment 
(Washington,  D.C..  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities, 1985).  IS.  For  recent  trends,  see  also  National 
Science  Foundation,  National  Academic  Reiearch 
Eguipment  in  Selected  Science/Engineering  Field!. 
19S2-S3  (Washington,  D.C.:  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 1985). 

•Conference  on  Academic  Research  Facilities. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  22-23,  1984.  sponsored  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Government. 
University,  Industry  Research  Roundtable:  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board:  and  the  White  House  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 

*  NSF  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  had  the  largest  programs,  although 
the  Nalional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  also  provided  some 
institutional  development  support  for  universities. 
The  NSF  programs  peaked  In  1964  and  were  elimi- 
nated by  1973. 

>°  Oberlin  Report,  9-lS. 

■  ■  See  discussion  of  this  point  In  the  recent  testi- 
mony by  Lewis  Branscomb.  former  National  Sci- 
ence Board  chairman,  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce. Science  and  TransporUtlon  Subcommittee 
on  Science.  Technology,  and  Space.  May  2.  1985.  es- 
pecially p.  4. 

"  Don  K.  Price,  "Endless  Frontier  or  Bureaucrat- 
ic Morass?"  in  Gerald  Holton  and  William  A.  Blan- 
pied,  eds..  Science  and  the  Public:  The  Changing  Re- 
latiomhip.  Boston  Studies  In  the  Phllosoply  of  Sci- 
ence, Vol.  33  (Boston:  D.  Reldel  Publishing  Co. 
1976),  34. 

'>  National  Science  Foundation,  Science  Indica- 
tor!. 19S2,  40. 

'*  The  United  Sutes  had  the  lowest  percentage  of 
Industry-funded  R&D  among  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions In  1970.  By  1979  U.S.  Industry  had  increased 
iu  Investment  In  RScD  to  67  percent,  second  only  to 
the  French  private  sector  Investment  In  R&D  of  71 
percent  National  Science  Foundation.  Science  In- 
diaton  19S2  10. 

'•National  Science  Foundation,  National  Pat- 
tern! of  Science  and  Technology  Reiource!  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  National  Science  Board,  in  press). 

"White  House  Science  Council,  Report  of  the 
White  Houte  Science  CounciZ  Federal  Lal>oratorv 


Revieic  Panel  (Washington,  D.C.:  Executive  Offtoe 
of  the  President,  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy.  May  1963). 

"  Denis  P.  Doyle  and  Terry  W.  Hartle.  "It  CosU  a 
Small  Fortune, "  Woihington  Post,  Sept.  1,  19M, 
8ec.C, 

■•The  President's  Commission  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness.  Olobal  Competition:  The  Nev  Rt- 
alitv  (Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office.  1985). 

'  •  Public  opinion  surveys  conducted  over  a 
number  of  years  by  NSF  and  the  National  Science 
Board  and  reported  in  Science  Indicator!  Indicate  a 
steady  Increase  In  public  awareness  of  science  and 
technology  Issues. 

•°  Daniel  Yankelovich,  'Science  and  the  Public 
Process,"  litut!  In  Science  and  Technolon,  I  (Fall 
1984),  U. 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BuKoicx,   and  Mr.  Puss- 

SLXR): 

S.  2118.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  Judgment  awarded  to  the  Slsseton 
and  Wahpeton  Tribes  of  Sioux  Indians 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
numbered  142  and  359,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

USE  AlfD  DISTRIBtmOR  OF  CKRTAIN  INDIAN 
JXTDOMENT  FUNDS 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senator  Buroick 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Senator  Pres- 
SLER  of  South  Dakota,  a  bill  to  amend 
a  1972  act  that  provided  for  distribu- 
tion of  certain  Judgment  funds  award- 
ed the  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux 
Indians  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion. 

The  1972  act  provided  for  apportion- 
ment of  the  Judgment  award  among 
the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  of  North 
Dakota,  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux 
Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  the  Assinl- 
bolne  and  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Peck  Reservation  in  Montana,  and  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  Sisseton  and 
Wahpeton  who  were  not  enrolled  with 
any  one  tribe.  The  funds  subsequently 
were  distributed  to  members  of  the 
various  tribes  in  accordance  with  the 
1972  act,  but  not  to  the  lineal  descend- 
ants. The  lineal  descendants'  propor- 
tionate share  has  remained  undistrib- 
uted from  some  14  years.  This  Mil 
would  authorize  the  distribution  of 
the  remaining  funds  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  affected  tribes.  The 
tribes  could  then  use  their  proportion- 
ate share  for  tribal  programs  purpo^bs 
or  request  a  limited  per  capita  distri- 
bution based  on  certain  conditions. 

This  bill  was  requested  by  the  effect* 
ed  tribes  and  has  the  concurrence  of 
their  tribal  councils.  My  colleagues 
and  I  are  sponsoring  this  bill  so  that 
there  may  be  a  full  and  fair  hearing 
on  this  matter  which  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  effected  tribes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  this  bill  to  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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„  „ ,-  Sic  4  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  since,  in  most  instances,  it  would  force 

,^  K,  V^L„/,  anrf  Wot««  Of  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  facility  to  close,  sending  its  resi- 

Be  it  enacted  ^ .^^.^^.l*.^  "°y^  %  the  Secretary.  In  accordance  with  sections  dents-many  of  whom  have  no  alter- 

Representatxves    of   Oie  Jr^iled    States    of  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  „j  q^^^j^,  19  1973  (37  ^        j   care-out    into    the 

America  in  Congress  assembly  That  not-  ^^^  ^^  ^^    Congress  a  native    soun-c    ui    ^^ 

withstanding  the  provisions  of  sections  201  ^"^^"V^pntpor  distribution  of  the  funds  streets.                                             ,       ^ 

aid  202  Tfhe  Act  of  October  25   1972  (86  P  -  ^^  S^in"^e"otW?hU  Acl/Cld-  As  a  result,  there  still  are  far  too 

SUt.  UM).  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  ;""'"^.        extension  of  the  one  hundred  many  residents  of  nursing  homes  and 

act  of  June  19^968  (82  Stat  jmor  the  ^^  eighty-day  period  may  be  requested  in  other      long-term     care      institutions 

tT'tf^  ^°r^w?*  t^P     Sis^ton  Wah^ton  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  ^^^  ^asic  civil  and  human  rights  are 

ST^^o'?-Soi?h  DS°"anTtrr  2<|-%-?,f^.^  prepared  by  the  Secre-  -^l^^^J^^^'^'^-^^fiir^^jLS 

slniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Port  Peck  ^Jfshtll  b^omreffecUve  and  shall  be  im-  nursing  homes  regularly  discriminate 

Reservation.  Montana  in  dockets  numbered  ^^l^^"^  accordance  with  section  5(a)  against  low-income  elderly  on  Medic- 

142  and  359  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com-  p^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  October  19.  1973  (87  Stat.  467).  aid   in   favor  of   private-pay   patients, 

mission,  including  all  interest  and  mvesi-  ^^    ^^^^  ^^^  section  5(a).  either  House  ^he    facUities    claim    that    these    dis- 

ment  income  accrued,  less  attorney  lees  ana  ^  resolution  disapproving  the  plan,  criminatory  practices  are  justified  be- 

xrt^%r^h:^'iiii?on"a?.^i^rj^:  -^^,^-^,-,s  ^rz^'zs^"^  ^^«  °^  ^^^ V^^^^°j;r^r  r'^im 

ton  Sioux-  in  accordance  with  the  appor-  5^J>  of  ^'^^/^^  •^^'^^^tion  ofthe  funds  re-  icaid   payment   rates   and   slow   reim- 

tionment  established  in  section  202(a)  of  i°L13\o  to  ^tion  1  of  this  Act.  bursement     process.      However,      the 

said  Act  of  October  25.  1972  shall  be  distrib-  ^^  ^  j^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^  distributed  per  result  is  that  many  Medicaid  patients 

uted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  01  ^^^^^  ^^^_  ^^^  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  ^^g  denied  access  to  needed  care,  or 

this  Act.                                 •  •       „»  ^^ti^n  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  income  Uxes  niaced  in  nursing  homes  a  great 

3?rt4r.^L'°^Xro?r^lS^  iid-L^^S^ie^r^-'^rcrihr  d^  dL^^^cTf'iom  t^elr  h^omes,  increasing 

(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  •Secretary")  ^"^^'S'the  extern  of  eligibility  for  assist-  both  the  financial  and  the  emotional 

shall  distribute  the  funds  referred  to  m  sec-  ^»^^   ^^^  g^j^   Security   Act   (42  burden  on  the  family, 

tlon  1  of  this  Act  to  the  tribal  governing  ^^^  g^  ^^^  ef  sc^. >  or  any  other  Federal  There    are    other    instances    where 

^^  °L*i'^  °*''!h<.^f«;ion  Waholton  financial  assistance  or  benefit  program..  nursing  homes  have  unnecessarily  im- 

Soux  Tr^  o'Tsoufh  oLXan^J  mf iSs"  „^  ^^  ^^^  paired  the  freedom  of  choice  of  their 

Si^^d  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck  oflQ^  buft^ure  the  provision  residents.  Often  when  people  are  insti^ 

Reservation.  Montana.  The  distribution  of  S.  211»„Aj,°"/^'°  *f!^^^^  tutionalized.  they  are  no  longer  viewed 

such  funds  shall  be  apportioned  as  follows:  of  certa«^  iL"fi%ll^S5fes    trthlcom-  as  capable  of  making  choices  about 

Tribe  or  group:                             P-r^ta^  Se  ™n^i^  S  HuS^    R^  things  as  simple  as  what  to  wear,  when 

Devils  Lake  Sioux   of  North  mittee    on    i^oor    ana    nuiu»i  ^^  awaken,  or  what  to  eat.  As  a  result, 

pakou 28.9276  sources.  these  decisions  are  often  made  for  the 

Sisseton-wahpeton    Sioux    of  '^''*^™*!!^"V-"'^^J''*'r!^^„  t  convenience  of  the  facility  rather  than 

South  Dakou 57.3145  ^  ^r.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  ^""^^Iv'tr  _*  the  oatient 

Asslniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes  ^m  introducing  legislation  designed  to  ^^f.^^hSefore  ttae  to  build  upon 

of  the  Port  Peck  Reservation.  improve  the  enforcement  of  standards  It  is  therefore  t^e  to  °Y/orts   bv 

Montana 13.7579  'Xthig  to  the  rights  of  residents  in  and   strengthen   our   past   efforts   by 

in  the  case  of  the  Assinibolne  and  Sioux  ^^rm  cie  f^flities.  '='^i^^'"^^°"^^'TH.r"th/foS  of 

Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  Mon-  '°T?je  ^^^ept  of  patients'  rights  is  not  rights  and  giving  them  the  /oree  of 

una.    the    Fort    Peck   Sisseton-Wahpeton  _i,''%'=jriSe°icaJi  Hospital  Associa-  law.  In  that  way.  they  will  not  be  sub- 

days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  for  Men-  tional  standard  of  rights  for  resiaenis 

the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  section  3  ^^y  jy  persons  Act.  to  ensure  that  in  institutions.  These  basic  guarantees 

of  the  Act  of  October  19.  1973  (87  SUt.  467).  ^^^    rights    of    mentally    ill    persons  to  compassionate  care  include,  but  are 

shall  prepare  a  plan  for  the  use  or  distribu-  residential  facilities  are  pro-  not  limited  to: 

tlon  of  the  funds  referred  to  in  section  1  of  ^^  simUar  protections  are  provid-  The  right  of  the  resident  to  be  in- 

'^,K»^f nv  ni«n  nr,.oared  Dursuant  to  subsec-  ed  to  the  developmenUlly  disabled  in  formed  of  his  rights  and  the  proper 

tioS  (JTof't^S^n  shT^pJ^vMS^r  Se   developmentally   disabled   assist-  exercise  of  such  rights  under  policies 

a  per  capita  distribution  to  individuals  of  ance  and  bill  of  rights  law.  In  addition,  and  procedures  of  the  facility,  ana  ine 

any  of  the  funds  to  be  distributed  except  37  individual  States  have  enacted  their  procedures  and  remedies  available  to 

that,  upon  the  request  of  the  tribal  govern-  ^^^  jj^^g  guaranteeing   a  variety  of  ^im  whever  those  rights  are  denied. 

Ing  body  and  in  the  same  amount  as  the  per  residents'  rights  in  institutions.  The  right  to  be  informed  regarding 

capita  distribution  made  '^,,P«"«'^„*^<^  I  first  introduced  legislation  to  guar-  services  available  in  the  facility  and 

i^^ret^roure^^  Jsi^tion  20IU)  of  antee  the  rights  of  nursing  home  pa-  ^^^^  charges  therefor,   including  any 

Ee  jTtof^to^rTil^vlTM  SUt  1168).  tients  in  1973.  when  I  was  a  Member  ^j^^g^g  ^^t  paid  for  by  an  outside 

the  plan  may  provide  for  a  per  capiu  pay-  of  the  House  of  Repr^entatives.  I  re-  ^^^^^ 

ment  to  be  made  to  persons  entitled  to  be  introduced  similar  legislation  m  tne  rj.^^  ^ight  to  be  considered  for  ad- 

enroUed  on  such  rolls  but  who.  for  whatever  House  in  both  the  94th  and  95th  Con-  jj^iggjon  j^d  to  be  discharged  or  trans- 

r.SLSd-r.^„i/r.rr£r  fo  "rSTS^^^^ 

of  enactment  of  this  Act.  it  shall  submit  to  ticipating  '"  Medicare  and  Medicaid^  participate  in  decisionmaking  regard- 

the  Secretary  the  names  of  the  persons  for       Unfortunately,  enforcement  of  these  P^r      '^         ^  treatment,  and  refuse 

Whom  a  per  capiu  distribution  may  be  pro-  pgderal  regulations  has  been  woefully  "^^^ifji".^^^^^      wiv  experiment 

vlded  in  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secreury.  inadequate.  At  present,  the  only  saiic-  ^  P^'^'P^^^J",?;^''^^,^^^^ 

The  determination  of  the  tribal  govemmg  .      available  for  failure  to  comply  is  a       The  right  of  the  resident  to  cnoose 

body  regarding  the  eligibility  of  any  Individ-  ""      elimination  of  Federal  funding,  his  own  physician  and  secure  other 

ual  for  any  per  capiu  distribution  that  mw;  I^Je  Federal  Government  has  been  re-  health  care  services  or  items  available 

jjEjade  pursuant  to  thU  section  shall  be  J,^J^ft^'J^°  ^ch  drastic  action  from  sources  other  than  the  facility. 
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The  right  not  to  be  involuntarily 
transferred  or  discharged  from  the  fa- 
cility without  notice  and  due  cause. 

The  right  to  voice  grievances,  with- 
out interference  or  reprisal,  when  his 
rights  as  a  resident  of  the  facility  or  as 
a  citizen  have  been  violated. 

The  right  to  manage  his  personal  af- 
fairs. 

The  right  to  be  free  from  both 
mental  and  physical  abuse  and  from 
both  unreasonable  chemical  and  phys- 
ical restraints. 

The  right  to  confidential  treatment 
of  his  personal  and  medical  records 
and  any  other  records  which  contain 
any  personal  identifying  information. 

The  right  to  refuse  to  perform  any 
services  or  chores  for  the  facility. 

The  right  to  meet  with,  and  partici- 
pate in  activities  of  social,  religious, 
and  community  groups  at  his  discre- 
tion, to  communicate  privately  with 
persons  of  his  choice,  and  to  receive 
and  communicate  with  visitors  and  to 
initiate,  refuse  or  terminate  a  visit  at 
any  time. 

The  right  to  retain  and  use  personal 
clothing  and  possessions;  and 

The  right  of  privacy  for  married 
residents. 

Additionally,  every  facility '  which 
participat«s  in  a  Federal  or  State 
health  care  of  health  financing  pro- 
gram would  be  required  to  provide  all 
residents  a  copy  of  this  "bill  of  rights." 
including  a  description  of  the  enforce- 
ment procedures.  Health  care  provid- 
ers would  develop  a  written  plan  and 
provide  appropriate  staff  training  to 
Implement  each  resident  right  includ- 
ed in  the  statement.  The  obligations 
which  participating  long-term  care  fa- 
cilities would  assume  imder  this  act 
are  intended  to  delineate  the  extent  of 
their  liability  in  assuring  the  proper 
exercise  of  these  rights. 

FHirther.  the  Secretary  of  Health 
auid  Human  Services  and  the  States 
would  be  directed  to  actively  encour- 
age the  Involvement  of  nursing  home 
patient  advocates  and  ombudsmen  in 
promoting  enforcement  of  resident 
rights.  Perhaps  the  most  successful 
effort  the  Federal  Government  has 
made  to  date  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  problems  of  institutionalized  per- 
sons has  been  the  Ombudsman  Pro- 
gram authorized  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  The  legislation  I  am 
Introducing  today  draws  upon  the 
strength  of  the  Ombudsman  Prognun. 
as  individually  instituted  in  the  States, 
to  be  the  primary  vehicle  for  the  In- 
vestigation and  resolution  or  referral 
of  violations  of  resident  rights  to  ap- 
propriate civil  or  criminal  officials. 

Finally,  a  resident  whose  rights  have 
been  abridged  would  have  recourse  to 
a  private  right  of  action  against  the  of- 
fending facility  for  damages  in  Federal 
court. 

In  the  past  few  months,  we  have 
been  engaged  In  debate  over  whether 
recent    changes    in    Federal    health 


policy  made  In  the  name  of  cost  con- 
tainment have  undermined  the  quality 
of  care  available  to  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid beneficiaries.  The  protection  of 
patients'  rights  is  also  a  "quality" 
issue.  Quality  health  care  encompasses 
not  simply  medical  treatment,  but  also 
a  basic  understanding  and  respect  for 
the  patient  as  an  individual  and  a 
human  being.  We  have  all  been  ap- 
palled by  reports  of  abuse  and  neglect 
of  nursing  home  patients.  Certainly 
we  must  take  action  to  ensure  the 
health  and  safety  of  residents  of  long- 
term  care  facilities  and  to  protect 
them  from  such  instances  of  abuse 
and  neglect.  However.  I  believe  that  it 
is  equally  imperative  that  we  provide 
for  the  protection  of  the  patient's 
basic  human  and  civil  rights. 

A  long-term  care  residents'  bill  of 
rights  benefits  not  only  the  resident, 
but  also  the  institution.  A  resident 
who  is  confident  in  the  care  he  is  re- 
ceiving, who  understands  his  medical 
condition  and  participates  in  the  plan- 
ning of  his  treatment,  is  generally  far 
more  cooperative  and  more  responsive 
medically  to  the  care  he  receives.  For 
the  predominantly  elderly  population 
in  most  nursing  homes,  the  guarantees 
can  help  forestall  the  confusion  and 
disorientation  often  initially  experi- 
enced by  the  resident  upon  admission. 
They  can  also  counteract  the  some- 
times stupefying  attitude  of  apathy 
and  despair  of  those  residents  who  be- 
lieve themselves  consigned  to  a  facility 
where  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but 
await  death.  Such  an  attitude  can 
defeat  the  efforts  of  the  most  imdes- 
tanding  and  hard-working  health  care 
personnel.  It  can  frustrate  the  entire 
purpose  of  the  nursing  home  which  is 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  mental 
and  physical  well-being  of  the  resi- 
dents to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  de- 
spite the  many  problems  and  horror 
stories  we  have  heard,  most  long-term 
care  facilities  are  administered  and 
staffed  by  dedicated  individuals  who 
are  truly  concerned  about  providing 
quality  care  for  their  residents.  Such 
providers  generally  agree  that  a  resi- 
dents' bill  of  rights  makes  good  sense, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  a  source  of 
hardship  for  good  nursing  homes. 

A  bill  of  rights  can,  however,  be  of 
tremendous  importsmce  to  residents  of 
other,  less  adequate  facilities  helping 
to  protect  them  from  substandard 
medical  or  personal  care.  As  demo- 
graphics change  and  the  older  Ameri- 
can population  increases,  both  the 
numbers  and  the  problems  of  the  in- 
stitutionalized are  bound  to  increase. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  that  we  act 
now  to  ameliorate  existing  long-term 
care  problems  to  ensure  the  quality  of 
care  in  institutions  for  not  just  current 
but  future  generations.  While  in  no 
way  a  panacea  for  all  of  the  problems 
of  the  institutionalized,  the  Long- 
Term  Care  Residents'  Rights  Act  does 


set  forth  in  clear  terms  the  rights  of 
the  residents  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  facility.  I  believe  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  do  much 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  resi- 
dents in  long-term  care  Institutions.* 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  2120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  to  provide  Interim  financing  and 
borrowing  authority,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

ONE  YEAR  EXTENSION  FOR  SnPCRrtJND 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  provide  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980,  commonly  called  the  Su- 
perfund  law.  This  bill  has  been  pre- 
pared and  submitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration and,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  I  am  introducing  it  on 
request. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  was  for- 
warded, it  was  accompanied  by  both  a 
letter  from  EPA  Administrator  Lee 
Thomas  and  an  explanation.  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  the  letter  and  explana- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2120 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Superfund 
Interim  Financing  Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  2.  EXTENSION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  TAXES. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  4611  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  termi- 
nation) is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(d)  Termination.— The  taxes  imposed  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  beyond  such 
date  as  the  Secretary  determines  that  re- 
ceipts deposited  in  the  Response  Trust 
Fund  will  be  sufficient  to  repay  the 
amounU  advanced  under  subsection  233(c) 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980.  as  amended,  together  with  interest  aa 
provided  for  therein." 

SEC.    3.    TERMINATION    OF   TAX    ON    HAZARDOL'8 
WASTES. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  4682  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  appli- 
cability) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  tax  imposed  by  section  4681  shall 
not  apply  after  September  30, 1985." 

SEC.  4.  EXTENSION  OF  REPAYABLE  ADVANCE  AU- 
THORITY. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  223  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  AlTTHORIZATION  OP  RKPAYABLX  AD- 
VAKCE.— 
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••(1)  Ii»  On«raAL.— There  te  authorised  to 
be  appropriated.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  19M.  to  the  Response  Trust 
Fund,  as  a  repayable  advance,  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $861,300,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  such  Trust  Fund. 

••(2)  RiPAYMnrr  or  Abvahcb.— The  amount 
advanced  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  repaid  with  Interest  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury.  Such  advance  and  Interest 
shall  be  repaid  as  taxes  Imposed  under  sec- 
Uons  4611(a)  and  4661<a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  collected.  Such 
interest  shaU  be  at  rates  computed  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
and  shall  be  compounded  annually." 

8BC.  i  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Section  303  of  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  Compensation,  and  Ll- 
abUlty  Act  of  1980  U  hereby  repealed. 

8KC. «.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendmenU  made  by  f  Is  Act  shaU 
take  effect  on  April  1.  IBM. 
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EHvmomfXNTAi.  Photbctioh  Aokkcy, 

Washington,  DC,  February  18,  1986. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  M«.  Presidekt  Early  in  1985,  the 
President  forwarded  to  Congress  a  proposal 
to  expand  and  improve  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Comp«Tsation, 
and  Uability  Act  of  1980  ( "Superfund"). 
This  measure  would  have  extended  our  pro- 
gram for  cleaning  up  Americas  abandoned 
hazardous  waste  dumps  for  another  five 
years  and  more  than  tripled  the  resources 
available  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Since  that  time,  we  in  the  Administration 
have  worked  very  hard  to  keep  the  Super- 
fund  program  growing.  Congress  has  debat- 
ed the  issue  for  more  than  a  year.  Although 
both  the  House  and  Senate  passed  new  Su- 
perfund bills  during  1985,  the  fact  is  that 
Congress  still  has  not  completed  its  legisla- 
tive work.  On  September  30.  1985.  the 
taxing  authorities  designed  to  fund  the  vital 
Superfund  effort  expired. 

The  Administration  remains  firmly  com- 
mitted to  a  five-year  reauthorization  of  Su- 
perfund. But  we  have  now  reached  a  point 
where  it  may  also  be  necessary  for  Congress 
to  enact  an  interim  funding  plan  to  keep  Su- 
perfund alive  while  debate  over  a  final  long- 
term  extension  of  the  program  continues. 
Nearly  all  remaining  funds  available  for 
cleanup  actions  will  be  exhausted  by  March 
31.  1986. 

With  this  letter.  I  am  transmitting  to  Con- 
gress legislative  language  to  enable  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  continue 
implementing  the  Superfund  program  for 
another  year,  pending  final  enactment  of  a 
full  five-year  reauthorization.  This  interim 
measure  would  generate  »8«1  million  neces- 
sary to  fund  Superfund  activities  for  a  12 
month  period.  This  amount  reflects  the 
level  of  appropriations  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress for  Fiscal  Year  1986  and  is  consistent 
with  spending  reductions  mandated  by  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act.  This  amount 
will  allow  us  to  operate  the  program  at  the 
accelerated  level  anticipated  in  our  FY  1986 
budget. 

The  interim  measure  would  authorize  Su- 
perfund to  borrow  funds  from  general  reve- 
nue up  to  the  level  appropriated  for  Fiscal 
Year  1986.  The  amounts  borrowed  from 
general  revenue  would  be  repaid  through  a 
relmpoaltion  of  the  petroleum  and  chemical 
feedstock  taxes,  effective  April  1.  1»8«.  at 


the  rates  applicable  under  the  original  Su- 
perfund law. 

This  interim  funding  measure  Is  not  an 
answer  to  the  complex  issues  which  have 
prevented  Congress  from  completing  action 
on  a  long-term  Superfund  reauthorization. 
Rather,  It  Is  a  means  for  accelerating  the 
pace  of  the  program  to  the  appropriated 
level  for  one  year,  while  the  long-term 
issues  are  being  resolved.  To  ensure  a  stable 
and  aggressive  program,  I  urge  that  any  in- 
terim funding  mechanism  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  at  least  one  year. 

This  Administration  remains  fully  com- 
i  mltted  to  long-term  reauthorization  of  Su- 

trfund.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  submit 
is  package  outlining  a  means  to  keep  the 
program  operating  on  only  an  interim  basis. 
I  urge  the  leadership  of  Congress,  and  all 
members,  to  complete  a  full  Superfund  re- 
authorization on  a  priority  basis. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely. 

Lke  M.  Thomas, 
Administrator. 


8BC  «.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  section  makes  the  provlsiona  of  the 
Act,  Including  the  taxes.  effecUve  on  AprO 
1.  1986. 


Sectioii-by-Section  Ahai-ysis  or  the 
SuPERmwD  Interim  Finamcihc  Act  or  1986 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  section  denotes  the  Act  as  the  "Su- 
perfund Interim  Financing  Act  of  1986"  In 
order  to  stress  the  short-term  nature  of  the 
legislation  and  the  need  for  a  full,  five-year 
reauthorization  of  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response,  Compensation,  and  Li- 
abUity  Act  of  1980  ( "CERCLA"  or  "Super- 
fund"). 

SEC.  Z.  EXTENSION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  TAXES. 

This  section.  In  combination  with  sections 
5  and  6,  provides  new  taxing  authority  for 
the  Superfund  by  relmposing  the  environ- 
mental taxes  set  out  in  Chapter  38  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  at  their 
original  rates,  beginning  on  April  1,  1986. 
The  taxes  are  on  petroleum  and  certain 
chemicals.  The  taxes  are  designed  to  repay 
the  advance  made  to  the  Fund  under  the 
borrowing  authority  provided  for  in  section 
4  and  will  terminate  when  sufficient  reve- 
nues have  been  raised  to  repay  all  borrowed 
funds,  together  with  Interest. 

SEC.    J.    TERMINATION    OF    TAX    ON    HAZARDOUS 

WASTES. 

This  section  insures  that  the  tax  on  haz- 
ardous wastes  received  at  qualified  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  facilities,  which  supports 
the  Post-Closure  Liability  Trust  Fund  under 
CERCLA.  will  not  be  reimposed  pending  a 
Congressional  decision  on  whether  to  con- 
tinue the  Post-Closure  Fund. 


SEC    4.  EXTENSION  OF  REPAYABLE  ADVANCE  AU- 
THORmr. 

This  section  amends  the  original  author- 
ity to  borrow  under  CERCLA  by  authoriz- 
ing a  repayable  advance  to  the  Response 
Trust  Fund  in  Fiscal  Year  1986  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $861,300,000.  This  sec- 
tion, together  with  sections  2  and  5,  which 
enact  new  taxing  authority  to  support  the 
Superfund  program,  will  provide  funding 
sufficient  to  operate  the  program  for  a  12 
month  period  at  the  appropriation  level  es- 
UblUhed  for  Fiscal  Year  1986. 

SEC.  5.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

This  section  amends  CERCLA  by  repeal- 
ing section  303,  the  expiration  and  sunset 
provision,  so  as  to  permit  the  imposition  of 
new  taxes  under  section  2  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DURENBE31GER  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Quayle): 
S.  2121.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  revise  the 
method  of  payment  to  hospitals  for 
capital-related  costs  under  the  Medi- 
care Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

PAIR  DEAL  CAPITAL  PAYMEWT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  to  Introduce  the  Pair 
Deal  Capital  Payment  Act  of  1988,  S. 
2121.  The  bill  amends  title  18  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  It  reforms  the 
method  that  the  Medicare  Program 
uses  to  pay  hospitals  for  capital  ex- 
penses, Including  such  expenses  as  de- 
preciation of  physical  plant  and  equip- 
ment, rental  costs,  interest  cost  on 
borrowed  funds,  and  retum-on-equlty.^ 
capital  for  investor-owned  hospitals. 

Under  current  law  Medicare  pays  an 
established  fee  for  hospital  services 
based  on  the  average  cost  of  treating 
specific  illnesses.  This  prospective  pay- 
ment system  tPPS]  only  covers  hospi- 
tal operating  expenses.  Medicare  still 
reimburses  hospitals  for  its  share  of 
capital  expenses  based  on  the  actual 
allowable  costs  hospitals  Incurred.  S. 
2121  would  incorporate  the  payment 
for  hospital  capital  expenses  Into  the 
PPS  per  illness  rate  structure. 

I  am  joined  in  introducing  this  bill 
by  my   distinguished  colleague   from 
Indiana  [Mr.  QuayleI.  Last  summer 
he  and  I  introduced  S.  1559.  our  first 
Medicare  capital  payment  reform  pro- 
posal. The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  a 
refinement  of  that  original  proposal. 
S.  2121  reflects  the  comments  and  sug- 
gestions we  received  on  S.  1559  from 
experts  in  the  health  care  field  and 
hospital  conununity.  It  also  incorpo- 
rates guidance  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices [HHS]  testimony  before  a  hearing 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  which  I  chaired  on 
November  8,   1985.  I  appreciate  this 
valuable  input  as  well  as  the  assistance 
of  the  staff  of  the  Finance  Committee 
In  the  preparation  of  S.  2121. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  PPS  adopted 
for  Medicare  represents  a  deal  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
this  Nation's  hospitals.  For  the  sake  of 
the  millions  of  elderly  and  disabled 
Americans  who  depend  on  hospital 
services  imder  Medicare,  it  Is  critical 
that  this  be  a  fair  deal. 

The  Congress  did  not  include  capital 
expenses  in  the  PPS  3  years  ago  be- 
cause we  knew  more  research  was  re- 
quired to  develop  the  best  method  for 
incorporating  capital  expenses.  Con- 
gress Included  a  requirement,  in  the 
Social  Security  amendments,  that 
HHS  produce  a  report  with  recommen- 
dations on  how  we  should  proceed. 
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The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Policy  and  Evaluation  at  the  HHS 
did  that  work.  Before  a  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  Dr.  Robert 
Helms,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Policy  and  Evaluation,  outlined  for 
the  Congress  the  conclusions  of  his  ef- 
forts and  those  of  his  staff.  The  sovind 
and  reasonable  proposal  described  by 
Dr.  Helms  is  reflected  in  S.  2121. 

The  proposal  that  was  alluded  to  In 
Dr.  Helms'  testimony  has  unfortunate- 
ly not  been  made  public  and  will  never 
see  the  light  of  day.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  hospital  community  generally 
viewed  that  proposal  as  fair,  and  that 
the  proposal  was  consistent  with  the 
goals  of  PPS,  HHS  turned  away  from 
its  own  work. 

Instead,  HHS  has  had  to  buckle 
imder  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  redesign  its  approach. 
I  strongly  object  to  the  fact  that  a 
process  established  by  Congress  to  de- 
velop the  best  health  policy  for  incor- 
porating capital  expense  into  PPS  has 
turned  into  an  opportunity  for  "meat 
cleaver"  reform.  The  Medicare  capital 
payment  report  HHS  will  eventually 
give  the  Congress  will  simply  be 
budget  policy  under  the  guise  of 
health  policy. 

The  proposal  revealed  In  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1987  budget  proposes 
a  4-year  transition  from  the  current 
cost-based  payment  method  to  the  In- 
corporation of  capital  expenses  in  the 
PPS  hospital  fee.  This  proposal  would 
be  Implemented  by  regulation  and 
become  effective  on  October  1,  1986.  It 
would  cut  the  cost  of  hospital  capital 
expenses  payable  by  Medicare  by  $4.2 
billion  over  its  first  3  years  alone. 

The  purpose  of  PPS  is  to  give  cost- 
cutting  incentives  to  hospitals,  not  to 
bankrupt  them.  Clearly,  these  regula- 
tions would  have  devastating  effects 
on  many  hospitals.  It  would  arbitrarily 
treat  efficient  and  inefficient  hospitals 
alike,  based  not  on  their  business  prac- 
tices but  on  when  the  hospitals  hap- 
pened to  finance  their  capital  assets. 

Savings  to  the  Federal  budget  can  be 
obtained  through  Medicare  capital 
reform.  But  the  savings  called  for 
under  the  President's  fiscal  year  1987 
proposal  cannot  be  obtained  without 
undermining  the  entire  PPS  frame- 
work. The  proposal  makes  a  mockery 
of  the  notion  that  the  PPS  would  give 
hospitals  a  fair  deal  for  quality,  effi- 
cient health  services. 

Mr.  President,  capital  payment 
reform  must  be  consistent  with  the 
goals  of  PPS  and  treat  hospitals  fairly. 
The  Pair  Deal  Capital  Payment  Act  of 
1986,  If  adopted,  would  keep  Medicare 
on  the  track  toward  health  system 
reform.  The  biU  offers  the  hospital 
community  a  fair  transition  of  7  years 
from  cost-based  to  prospective  pay- 
ment for  capital  expenses.  It  acknowl- 
edges that  it  will  take  time  for  hospi- 
tals to  restructure  their  capital  com- 
mitments and  weighs  the  transition  In 


the  early  years  to  a  hospital-specific 
proportion  based  on  a  hospital's  actual 
capital  costs.  And,  on  the  Federal  side 
of  the  transition,  it  allows  for  a  Feder- 
al payment  based  on  the  most  recent 
available  capital  expense  data  with  a 
factor  for  updating  that  data  through 
the  implementation  of  the  transition 
based  on  a  market  basket  of  Medicare 
capital  expenditures. 

The  proposal's  Federal  rate,  howev- 
er, while  reflecting  changes  in  the  cost 
of  capital  and  local  construction  costs, 
will  offset  interest  expense  with  inter- 
est earned  and  exclude  the  return  on 
equity  paid  to  investor-owned  hospi- 
tals. These  changes  have  some  policy 
grounding  but  are  essentially  needed 
to  provide  budget  savings. 

S.  2121,  at  the  end  of  the  transition, 
folds  all  capital  expenses  into  the  PPS 
rate.  Thus,  the  operating  and  capital 
payments  will  be  combined  into  one 
per  case  amount.  This  payment  will  be 
sensitive  to  the  case-mix  and  Medicare 
admissions  experienced  by  hospitals. 
It  will  reflect  the  appropriate  share  of 
capital  expense  Medicare  should  be 
paying  as  a  prudent  buyer.  It  will  be 
relatively  budget  neutral  with  most 
savings  coming  from  improved  busi- 
ness practice  rather  than  arbitrary 
cuts. 

S.  2121  also  eliminates  section  1122 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  re- 
peals the  regulation  of  new  capital 
commitments  which  current  law 
makes  mandatory  for  States  by  Octo- 
ber 1,  1986.  The  new  payment  method- 
ology mandated  by  S.  2121  Is  sufficient 
to  contain  inappropriate  capital  ex- 
penses. So,  there  is  no  justification  for 
proceeding  with  regulation  by  the 
States  or  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  specific  capital  decisions  made  by 
hospitals.  This  Is  consistent  with  the 
proposals  to  redirect  health  planning 
which  I  have  cosponsored  with  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  [Mr.  Qttayle]. 

S.  2121  provides  a  sound  and  reason- 
able approach.  I  plan  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  bill  in  the  Health  Sub- 
committee on  March  14.  I  look  for- 
ward to  fuU  discussion  of  the  bill.  It  is 
my  Intention  to  follow  up  on  the  direc- 
tion received  at  the  hearing  and  other 
advice,  make  appropriate  changes  in  S. 
2121,  and  pursue  inclusion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  S.  2121  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's fiscal  year  1987  reconciliation 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  guarded  opti- 
mism that  the  budget  process  will  pro- 
ceed with  appropriate  speed  this  year. 
It  is  essential  that  fiscal  year  1987  rec- 
onciliation succeed  with  deficit  reduc- 
tion where  fiscal  year  1986  reconcilia- 
tion appears  to  have  failed.  We  are  de- 
pendent on  that  process  as  a  vehicle 
for  changes  In  Medicare  law  as  regards 
capital  payment  policy.  I  want  to  put 
the  HHS  on  notice,  however,  that  I 
will  support  emergency  legislation  to 
forestall  the  Implementation  through 
regulation  of  the  Medicare  capital  pro- 


posal Imbedded  In  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1987  budget.  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  Hotise  of  Represent- 
atives share  my  concerns  over  these 
HHS  regulations. 

The  Congress  set  October  1.  1986.  as 
its  deadline  for  adopting  a  new  Medi- 
care capital  policy.  I  believe  8.  2121 
provides  a  good  starting  point  for  the 
development  of  that  policy  by  the 
Congress.  The  process  of  health  sjrs- 
tems  reform  is  never  simple,  but  we 
are  beginning  to  see  the  fruits  of  our 
previous  labors.  These  achievements 
can  only  be  maintained  if  we  develop 
policies  which  are  fair,  as  well  as  cost 
saving. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude,  I 
should  also  point  out  that  new  Medi- 
care policy  concerning  capital  ex- 
penses should  not  be  made  in  isolation 
from  tax  reform.  The  House  tax  bill, 
H.R.  3838.  would  prohibit  advance  re- 
funding of  tax-exempt  bonds  issued  by 
501(C)(3)  hospitals.  This  provision 
would  greatly  restrict  the  ability  of 
nonprofit  hospitals  with  tax-exempt 
bonds  to  restructure  their  capital  com- 
mitments to  adjtist  for  Medicare  cap- 
ital payment  changes. 

I  plan  to  bring  this  issue  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Finance  Committee 
when  it  takes  up  the  tax  reform  legis- 
lation in  the  upcoming  weeks.  It  is  to- 
tally imfalr  on  the  one  hand  to  place 
limitations  on  capital  payments  by 
Medicare  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
remove  the  flexibility  of  hospitals  to 
restructure  their  finances. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  2121  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  detailed  description  of  the 
proposal  and  example  of  how  the  new 
payment  methodology  would  be  ap- 
plied. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the^ 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3131 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sectioh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Pair  Deal  Capital  Payment  Act  of  1986". 

AMKMDKXirrS  TO  SOCIAL  8IC17XITT  ACT 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Section  1886  (g)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(g>  CaPITAL-RXLATKD  COSTS.— 

(1)  Payments  during  7-year  transition 
period.— 

(A)  DrrxRMiifATioif  or  amouhts.- For 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1986,  and  before  October  1.  1993.  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  amounts  pay- 
able for  capital-related  costs  for  a  subsec- 
tion (d)  hospital  as  follows: 

"(1)  Prior  to  multiplying  the  applicable  av- 
erage standardized  amount  computed  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection 
(d)(3)  by  the  appropriate  weighting  factor, 
the  Secretary  shall  adjust  such  amount  by 
adding  to  the  nonlabor  component  of  such 
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amount  an  amount  equal  to  (1-PKRN), 
where  P  la  the  transition  factor  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B)  and  RN  is  the  na- 
tional average  standardized  capital-related 
cost  per  discharge  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (C). 

(11)  The  Secretary  shall  also  add  on  to 
each  national  DRG  prospective  payment 
rate  determined  under  subsection  (d)  an 
amount  equal  to  (P)(RH),  where  P  is  the 
transition  factor  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  RH  U  the  hospital-specific 
average  capital-related  cost  per  discharge 
determined  under  subparagraph  (D). 

"(B)  Trahsition  factor.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph.  P  U  equal  to— 

•■(i)  0.95  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

"(11)  0.90  for  fiscal  year  1988: 

•■(ill)  0.80  for  fiscal  year  1989; 

"(iv)  0.65  for  fiscal  year  1990: 

"(v)  0.50  for  fiscal  year  1991; 

"(vi)  0.30  for  fiscal  year  1992;  and 

"(vli)  O.IO  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

"(C)  National  avkrage  standardized  cap- 

ITAL-RELATEO  COST  PER  DISCHARGE.— 

"(IKI)  The  national  average  standardized 
capital-related  cost  per  discharge  for  fiscal 
year  1987  is  equal  to  the  average  capital-re- 
lated cost  per  discharge  incurred  by  all  sub- 
section (d)  hospitals,  for  cost  reporting  peri- 
ods beginning  in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year 
for  which  adequate  national  data  are  avail- 
able, for  capital-related  costs  with  respect  to 
which  payment  was  made  under  this  title, 
standardized  according  to  a  methodology 
consistent  with  the  construction  of  the  non- 
labor  national  standardized  rates  for  pay- 
ment of  operating  costs  of  inpatient  hospi- 
tal services  under  this  title,  updated  as  pro- 
vided in  subclause  (II)  and  adjusted  in  ac- 
cordance with  clause  (iv).  In  determining 
capital-related  costs  for  purposes  of  this 
clause,  return  on  equity  shall  be  excluded 
and  any  capital-related  interest  expense 
shall  be  offset  with  interest  income  from 
any  source. 

"(ID  The  amount  determined  under  sub- 
clause (I)  shall  be  updated  to  fiscal  year 
1987  by  a  national  capital  market  basket  in- 
flation factor  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate  for  the  period  between 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  amount  is  de- 
termined and  October  1.  1987. 

"(ii)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1.  1987.  and  before  September 
30,  1993.  the  national  average  standardized 
capital-related  cost  per  discharge  for  such 
fiscal  year  shall  be  such  average  cost  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  adjusted  by  the  na- 
tional capital  market  basket  inflation  factor 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropri- 
ate for  such  fiscal  year,  and  further  adjust- 
ed in  accordance  with  clause  (iv). 

"(ill)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1,  1993.  the  national  average 
standardized  capital-related  cost  per  dis- 
charge shall  be  such  average  cost  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  increased  by  the  same 
percentage  increase  as  the  standardized 
amounU  are  increased  for  such  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(3)(A).  and  adjust- 
ed in  accordance  with  clause  (iv). 

"(iv)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the 
amount  determined  under  clause  (1),  (ii),  or 
(ill)  for  a  fiscal  year  for  differences  in  local 
construction  costs  by  a  factor  (established 
by  the  Secretary)  reflecting  the  relative 
level  of  construction  costs  in  the  geographic 
area  of  the  hospital  compared  to  the  nation- 
al average  construction  cost  level. 

"(D)     HCSPITAL-SPECinC     AVERAGE     CAPITAL 

COST  PER  DISCHARGE.— The  hospltal-speclfic 
average  capital  cost  per  discharge  for  a  hos- 
pital for  a  fiscal  year  is  equal  to  the  average 
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cost  per  discharge  Incurred  by  such  hospital 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  capital-related  cosU 
with  respect  to  which  payment  would  be 
made  under  this  title  to  such  hospital  If  the 
cost  reimbursement  principles  which  apply 
to  hospitals  which  are  not  subsection  (d) 
hospitals  applied  to  such  hospital. 

•(F)  Treatment  or  new  hospitals.— In  the 
case  of  a  hospital  which  was  not  in  oper- 
ation for  any  complete  fiscal  year  prior  to 
October  1,  1986,  the  value  of  P  for  such  hos- 
pital for  a  fiscal  year  begiiuiing  on  or  after 
October  1.  1986,  and  before  October  1,  1993, 
shall  be  the  value  assigned  to  P  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(F)  Use  of  estimates.— In  applying  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  may.  to  the  extent 
necessary,  use  estimates  of  costs  and  pay- 
menU.  Such  estimates  shall  be  readjusted  as 
data  becomes  available,  and  paymenU  to 
hospitals  shall  be  readjusted  accordingly. 

"(2)  Payments  for  capital-related  costs 
after  transition  period.— For  fiscal  years 
beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1993,  the 
payment  for  capital-related  costs  for  all  sub- 
section (d)  hospitals  shall  be  included  in  a 
single  DRG  payment  rate.  Such  single  pay- 
ment rate  shall  be  determined  by  adding  the 
national  average  standardized  capital  cost 
per  discharge  (as  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)(C))  to  the  nonlabor  component  of 
the  applicable  average  standardized  amount 
determined  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  subsection  (d)(3)  for  such  fiscal  year, 
prior  to  multiplying  the  average  standard- 
ized amount  by  the  appropriate  weighting 
factor  under  subparagraph  (D)  of  such  sub- 
section.". 

(b)  Section  1886(a)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  with  respect  to 
costs  incurred  in  cost  reporting  periods  be- 
ginning prior  to  October  1,  1986,". 

(c)  Section  1886(d)(3)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(C)  Adjustment  for  capital-related 
COSTS.— The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the 
standardized  amount  for  each  hospital  (as 
computed  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
for  fiscal  years  begiiuiing  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1986,  to  take  into  account  capital-re- 
lated costs  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(g).". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
shall  apply  to  payments  for  operating  costs 
of  inpatient  hospital  services  Incurred  on  or 
after  October  1,  1986. 

REPEAL  OF  SECTION  1133 

Sec.  4.  Effective  October  1.  1986,  section 
1122  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  repealed. 


and  a  national  standardized  average  capital 
payment  amount. 

The  blending  oroportions  over  the  seven 
year  transition  period  are: 
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Summary  of  S.  2121-The  Fair  Deal 

Capitai  Payment  Act  of  1986 

background 

The  major  elemenU  of  capital  cost  cur- 
rently reimbursable  under  Medicare  are:  de- 
preciation of  physical  plant  and  equipment, 
rental  expense.  Interest  expense  on  bor- 
rowed funds,  and  return  on  equity  capital 
for  investor-owned  hospitals. 

Current  law  provides  that  allowable  cap- 
ital-related costs  Incurred  by  hospitals  in 
providing  inpatient  services  to  Medicare 
beneficiaries  are  reimbursable  on  a  retro- 
spective cost  basis.  These  costs  are  excluded 
from  Medicares  prospective  payment 
system  unltl  October  1.  1986. 

THE  FAIR  DEAL  CAPITAL  PAYMENT  ACT  OF  1986 

Over  a  seven  year  transition  period.  Medi- 
care hospital  reimbursement*  for  capital 
will  consist  of  blended  proportions  of  a  hos- 
pital-specific capital  payment  pass-through, 


The  hospital-specific  capltal  payment 
amount  is  the  Medicare  portion  of  the  al- 
lowable capital  costs  actually  Incurred  by  a 
given  hospital  during  each  year  of  the  tran- 
sition under  existing  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment principles. 

The  national  capital  payment  amount  is 
the  national  Medicare  standardized  average 
capital  cost  per  discharge  for  hospitals  eligi- 
ble for  PPS  payment. 

The  Federal  proportion  (as  defined  by  the 
transition  blending  proportions)  of  the  na- 
tional capital  payment  rate  will  be  added  to 
the  nonlabor-relaled  standardized  amount 
of  the  Federal  portion  of  the  PPS  rate  as 
calculated  under  the  current  PPS  transition 
formula. 

The  base  year  for  calculating  the  national 
capital  rate  will  be  the  most  recent  fiscal 
year  for  which  tulequate  national  data  are 
available. 

The  national  standardized  average  capital 
payment  rate  will  be  adjusted  to: 

1.  Offset  interest  expense  with  interest 
income; 

2.  Eliminate  return  on  equity; 

3.  Reflect  local  construction  costs  associat- 
ed with  depreciation  of  physical  plant. 

4.  Reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  capital 
since  the  base  year.  Prom  FY  1984  to  the 
end  of  the  transition  (FY  1993),  the  nation- 
al standardized  average  capital  payment 
rate  will  be  adjusted  by  an  approporiate 
capital  market  basket  Inflation  factor  to  be 
developed  by  the  Secretary  of  HHS.  For 
each  year  after  1993,  the  national  standard- 
ized average  capital  payment  amount  will  be 
adjusted  by  the  PPS  update  factor. 

For  new  hospitals,  the  Federal  proportion 
of  the  national  standardized  average  capital 
payment  amount  during  the  transition 
period  shall  be  equal  to  the  proportion  ap- 
plicable to  the  first  complete  fiscal  year 
during  which  the  hospital  is  operational. 

Effective  October  1,  1986,  section  1122  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  repealed. 


Example    of    Hospital    Capital    Pattment 

Under  S.  2121,  the  Fair  Deal  Capital 

Payment  Act  of  1986 

The  following  example  illustrates  how  the 
federal  portion  of  the  prospective  payment 
rate  would  be  computed  for  a  particular  dis-  ^ 
charge  during  the  capital  transition  period.  ^ 
The  values  used  in  the  example  are  approxi- 
mations used  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
paymenU  will  be  calculated  for  Medicare 
discharges  and  do  not  necessarily  corre- 
spond to  the  actual  values  to  be  calculated 
and  used  by  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration. 

Example: 

After   receiving   an   eye   lens  procedure, 
DRO   number   039,   John   Jones  was   dis- 
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charged  from  a  teaching  hospital  in  Chica- 
go. Illinois  during  October  of  1986.  The 
DRO  number  039  has  a  weighting  factor  of 
0.S739.  In  this  example.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  PPS  transition  will  be  completed  as  stip- 
ulated in  law  as  of  FY  1987;  that  Is,  the  PPS 
payment  for  operating  expenses  is  100%  fed- 
eral. 

1.  $2,452.00  (the  labor-related  portion  of 
the  standardized  amount  for  Chicago,  111.)  is 
multiplied  by  1.2240  (the  wage  index  for 
Chicago  MSA)  which  equals  $3,001.25. 

2.  $712.68  (the  nonlabor- related  portion  of 
the  standardized  amount  for  Chicago,  111.)  is 
added  to  0.05  (the  federal  capital  payment 
proportion  during  FY  1987)  times  $300.00 
(the  national  average  standardized  capital 
payment,  Euljusted  for  construction  costs  in 
the  Chicago,  111.  MSA)  which  sums  to 
$727.68. 

3.  $727.68  (the  sum  of  the  nonlabor-relat- 
ed  amount  and  the  federal  capital  payment 
amount)  Is  added  to  $3,001.25  (the  labor-re- 
lated amount)  which  equals  $3,728.03. 

4.  $3,728.93  U  multiplied  by  0.5739  (the 
weighting  factor  for  DRG  No.  039)  which 
equals  $2,140.03. 

5.  $2,140.03  is  added  to  $450.00  (the  hospi- 
tal-specific portion  of  the  capital  payment, 
which  Is  95%  of  the  hospital's  actual  aver- 
age medicare-related  capital  costs  for  FY 
1987)  which  equals  $2,590.03,  the  prospec- 
tive payment  for  the  discharge. 

6.  Since  this  hospital  has  an  approved 
medical  education  program,  it  is  entitled  to 
the  additional  indirect  payment  for  medical 
education  costs.  The  hospital's  ratio  of  the 
number  of  full-time  equivalent  interns  and 
residents  to  its  number  of  beds  is  0.10. 
Hence,  the  indirect  GME  payment  for  this 
discharge  is  .1159  (the  allowable  percent  ad- 
ditional payment  for  the  .10  ratio)  multi- 
plied by  $2,140.03  (the  federal  portion  of  the 
prospective  payment  for  this  discharge) 
which  equals  $248.03.» 

4  Mr.  QUAYLE,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger],  in  introducing  "The  Fair  Deal 
Capital  Payment  Act  of  1986,"  legisla- 
tion which  will  restructure  payments 
to  hospitals  for  capital  costs  under 
Medicare. 

In  1983,  Congress  enacted  the  pro- 
spective payment  system  for  hospital 
inpatient  services  under  the  Medicare 
Program  which  reimburses  hospitals 
on  the  basis  of  prospectively  deter- 
mined specific  amounts  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  according  to  individual  pa- 
tient diagnoses.  However,  Congress 
made  the  decision  not  to  incorporate 
all  of  the  expenses  previously  reim- 
bursed by  Medicare  on  a  reasonable 
cost  basis  into  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system.  Present  law  provides 
that  the  capital-related  costs  (includ- 
ing depreciation.  Interest  expenses, 
leases,  and  rentals  and,  in  the  case  of 
for-profit  hospitals,  a  return  on  equity 
capital)  paid  by  Medicare  be  excluded 
from  the  prospective  payment  system 
until  October  1,  1986.  That  date  was 
selected  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
the  development  of  an  alternative  pro- 
posal to  deal  with  capital  costs.  Until 
then,  these  costs  will  continue  to  be 
reimbursed  on  a  reasonable  cost  basis. 

Last  session,  Mr,  Durenberoer  and  I 
cosponsored  a  bill  designed  to  reform 


capital  payments.  At  the  time  we  in- 
troduced that  bill,  we  noted  that  Its 
purpose  was  to  get  the  ball  rolling  on 
capital  payment  reform  and  to  put 
this  subject  on  the  agendas  of  all  par- 
ties involved— the  hospitals,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Congress,  In 
that  regard,  I  believe  our  original  bill 
served  its  purpose.  The  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today  represents  a  substan- 
tial revision  of  S,  1559  that  was 
achieved  after  much  worli  and  consul- 
tation with  the  affected  parties.  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  bill  is  fair  and  equi- 
table, particularly  in  light  of  the  ad- 
ministration's extremely  stringent  pro- 
posal which  it  intends  to  implement 
through  regulation. 

S.  2121  modifies  the  current  reim- 
bursement system  for  capital  by 
adding  on  a  percentage  for  capital 
costs  over  a  7-year  transition  period 
with  the  majority  of  the  transition 
taking  place  in  the  later  years.  Over 
the  transition  period.  Medicare  hospi- 
tal reimbursements  for  capital  will 
consist  of  blended  proportions  of  a 
hospital  specific  capital  payment  rate 
and  a  national  capital  payment  rate. 
The  hospital  specific  portion  will  be 
the  allowable  capital  costs  actually  in- 
curred by  a  given  hospital;  thus,  the 
hospital  specific  portion  will  continue 
to  be  passed  through  on  its  current 
cost  basis  over  the  transition  period. 
This  transition  period  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  avoid  serious  financial  disrup- 
tion to  those  hospitals  that  are  highly 
leveraged  in  capital  investments  when 
the  proposal  is  implemented.  At  the 
same  time,  the  transition  is  not  so 
lengthy  that  It  will  Impede  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  prospective  payment 
system  for  operating  costs. 

This  bill  will  provide  incentives  for 
all  hospitals  to  behave  more  efficient- 
ly with  regard  to  their  capital  expendi- 
tures. For  the  first  time,  strong  incen- 
tives will  be  in  place  for  hospital  man- 
agers to  minimize  the  overall  costs  of 
new  Investments  by  selecting  the  right 
financial  mix  and  by  mailing  capital 
investment  decisions  that  are  sensitive 
to  marketplace  conditions. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  if 
Congress  is  unable  to  meet  its  own 
self-imposed  deadline  of  October  1, 
1986,  for  passing  a  capital  bill,  then 
section  1122  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
will  become  mandatory  for  all  States. 
Section  1122  is  similar  to  the  current 
mandatory  certificate  of  need  program 
under  the  health  planning  law  which 
requires  the  review  and  approval  of 
capital  expenditures  proposed  by 
health  facilities.  Currently,  section 
1122  provides  for  voluntary  agree- 
ments between  individual  States  and 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  review  and  approve  capital 
expenditures  made  under  the  Medi- 
care Program.  I  think  there  is  little 
doubt  that  neither  certificate  of  need 
nor  section  1122  have  been  successful 
in  containing  health  care  costs.  If  any- 


thing, both  of  these  programs  have 
acted  as  a  disincentive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  competitive  health  care 
marketplace.  To  put  States  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  participate  in  such  a 
regulatory  program  would  Just  repeat 
our  previous  mistakes  by  giving  new 
life  to  failed  policies  of  the  past. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  move  forward  on  this 
issue  and  to  stick  to  the  deadline  we 
set  for  integrating  capital  costs  for 
part  A  reimbursement  into  Medicare's 
new  prospective  payment  methodolo- 
gy. Hospital  capital  costs  only  repre- 
sent approximately  7  percent  of  Medi- 
care's hospital  payments.  However,  it 
significantly  impacts  upon  Medicare's 
expenditures  for  operating  costs.  It  is 
now  time  for  us  to  address  this  issue 
and  to  align  the  incentives  for  capital 
reimbursement  with  the  prospective 
payment  system.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Bras- 
ley.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
BuRoicK): 
S.  2122,  A  bill  to  continue  the  cur- 
rent waiver  of  liability  presumption 
for  home  health  agencies  and  skilled 
nursing  facilities  under  the  Medicare 
Program  in  order  to  protect  benefici- 
ary  access   to   home   health   and  ex- 
tended care  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

medicare  beneficiary  access  protection  act 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  the  "Medicare  Ben- 
eficiary Protection  Act  of  1986."  This 
bill  win  continue  the  waiver  of  liability 
presumption  for  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ties and  home  health  agencies  partici- 
pating in  the  Medicare  Program— a 
provision  the  administration  has 
moved  to  eliminate  despite  strong  con- 
gressional support  for  continuing  the 
waiver  of  liability.  I  am  pleased  that 
Senator  Heinz,  Chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  has  Joined 
me  In  introducing  this  bill,  as  have 
Senators  Melcher,  Bradley.  Hawkins, 
BuRDicK.  reflecting  bipartisan  support 
for  this  l9§ue.  This  legislation  is  a  com- 
panion to  H.R.  4065  which  has  been 
Introduced  in  the  House  by  Represent- 
ative ROYBAL. 

The  waiver  of  liability  provldis  a 
limited  level  of  financial  protection  to 
health  care  providers  who  accept  Med- 
icare patients  who  may  subsequently 
be  denied  coverage  by  a  fiscal  interme- 
diary. Because  the  skilled  nursing  and 
home  health  care  benefits  under  Medi- 
care are  paid  retrospectively,  providers 
are  paid  for  services  after  they  have 
been  given.  In  some  cases,  a  home 
health  agency  or  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ty will  accept  a  Medicare  patient 
whose  care  they  have  good  reason  to 
believe  will  be  covered  by  Medicare, 
but  find  that  reimbursement  Is  subse- 
quently denied  by  the  fiscal  intenne- 
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diary.  In  these  cases,  the  waiver  of  li- 
ability ensiires.  within  specific  limits, 
that  the  facility  will  be  reimbursed  for 
the  care  It  has  provided.  ...  ^  . 

This  form  of  "Insurance."  which  Is 
limited  to   5   percent  of  claims  for 
skilled  nursing  facilities  and  2.5  per- 
cent for  home  health  agencies,  ulti- 
mately   protects    Medicare    benefici- 
aries. Without  it,  many  providers  are 
unlikely  to  be  willing  to  take  the  fi- 
nancial risk  of  accepting  Medicare  pa- 
Uents.  especially  those  for  whom  cov- 
erage  is   the   least   bit   questionable. 
Medicare  represents  a  smaU  portion  of 
revenues    for    many    providers;    the. 
elimination  of  the  waiver  may  be  an 
incentive  for  them  to  drop  out  of  the 
Medicare    Program     entirely.     Many 
States  already  have  a  serious  shortage 
of     Medicare     participating     nursing 
homes.  Elimination  of  the  waiver  of  U- 
abillty  will  only  further  limit  the  el- 
derly's  access  to  needed  health  care— a 
need  that  is  even  more  urgent  since 
the  Implementation  of  the  prospective 
payment  system  [PPSl. 

The  PPS-initlated  trend  of  earUer 
discharges   of  Medicare  beneficiaries 
from  hospitals  is  significantly  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  posthospital  care 
services,   such   as   home   health   and 
skilled   nursing   care.   This   increased 
burden  was  clearly  dociunented  in  tes- 
timony   before    the    Senate    Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  member,  at  our  recent 
series  of  hearings  on  the  Medicare 
PPS.  Mr.  President,  the  elderly  clearly 
need   greater   access   to   posthospital 
services:   HCPA's  elimination  of  the 
waiver  of  liability  will  have  the  oppo- 
site effect.  „,„. 
In    Pebniary,    1985,    when    HCPA 
issued  draft  regulations  revoking  the 
waiver  of  liability  as  a  cost  saving 
measure     affecting     providers     only. 
Members  of  Congress,  providers  and 
consumers   groups   protested   that   it 
would  be  beneficiaries  who  would  be 
harmed  by  revocation  of  the  waiver. 
Senator  Hdhz  and  I  Joined  Chairman 
RoTBAL  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
In  sending  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  [DHHS]  expressing  our  con- 
cern about  the  proposed  regulatory 
changes. 

Margaret  Heckler,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  DHHS  at  that  time,  convened 
an  internal  task  force  to  reconsider 
the  advisability  of  these  regulations. 
Unfortimately,  we  did  not  receive  sat- 
isfactory response  to  our  questions,  de- 
spite the  Secretary's  promise  to  ad- 
dress our  specific  inquiries  "well 
before  we  are  prepared  to  proceed 
with  a  final  regxilatlon."  Furthermore, 
we  were  not  apprised  of  the  progress 
of  HCPA's  internal  task  force. 

Congressional  opposition  to  this 
effort  by  the  administration  Is  reflect- 
ed in  the  conference  agreement  to  the 
reconclllaUon     bill     which     Includes 


Senate-passed  language  to  extend  the 
waiver.  The  conference  agreement  ex- 
tends the  2.5  percent  waiver  of  liabU- 
ity  for  home  health  agencies  from  en- 
actment untU  12  months  after  the  con- 
soUdatlon  of  claims  processing  for 
home  health  agencies.  For  skilled 
nursing  facilities,  the  agreement  ex- 
tends the  5  percent  favorable  pre- 
sumption until  30  months  after  enact- 
ment. Despite  this  congressional  senti- 
ment the  administration  announced 
on  February  24,  1986.  a  final  rule  to 
end  the  waiver  of  liability,  effective 
March  24. 1986. 

The  language  of  the  "Medicare  Ben- 
eficiary Protection  Act  of  1986"  is 
identical  to  that  of  the  reconciliation 
bill  conference  agreement.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  reconclllaUon  bill  will 
be  passed  this  year,  with  the  waiver  of 
liability  provision  intact.  The  adminis- 
tration, however,  does  not  appear  U) 
be  interested  in  Congress'  view  on  this 
matter.  Therefore,  I  beUeve  the  bUl  we 
are  introducing  today  is  necessary  to 
clearly  impress  upon  the  administra- 
tion our  Intent  to  extend  the  waiver  of 
liability. 

While  we  are  all  committed  to  con- 
trolling escalating  health  care  costs, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  vital  that  we  do  not 
allow  cost  containment  to  be,  in  reali- 
ty, a  guise  for  diminishing  the  elder- 
ly's  legitimate  access  to  needed  health 
care.  I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  to  Join  us  in  this  important 
effort  to  protect  ill  and  vulnerable  el- 
derly Medicare  patients. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Johm  Gixkw,  in  in- 
troducing this  legislation  to  maintain 
the  waiver  of  liability  for  home  health 
agencies  and  skilled  nursing  facilities 
under  the  Medicare  Program. 

I  have  been  a  consistent  and  long- 
time supporter  of  maintaining  the 
waivers  of  liability  for  home  health 
and  skilled  nursing  providers  imder 
the  Medicare  Program.  I  pushed  hard 
for  Inclusion  of  these  provisions  In  the 
Senate  ConsoUdated  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  last  year  because  of 
my  commitment  to  ensuring  that  Med- 
icare beneficiaries  have  access  to  high 
quality,  affordable  health  care. 

The  waiver  of  liability  provides 
skilled  nursing  faculties  and  home 
health  agencies  who  accept  Medicare 
patients  with  some  protection  for 
errors  as  they  try  to  predict  which  pa- 
'tlents  qualify  for  posthospital  cover- 
age and  which  do  not.  The  waiver  of  U- 
abillty  was  first  created  by  the  Con- 
gress out  of  legitimate  concern  that 
providers  entering  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram should  not  be  held  fully  finan- 
cially responsible  for  retroactive  deci- 
sions made  by  the  fiscal  intermediaries 
that  the  care  given  would  not  be  cov- 
ered, ^ 

Today,  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  Is  arguing,  20  years 
after  the  program  has  been  In  oper- 


ation, that  these  health  care  providers 
should  know  the  niles  and  no  longer 
need  any  room  for  error.  Unfortimate- 
ly. it  Just  doesn't  work  that  way.  What 
should  be  objective,  predictable  deci- 
sions truly  are  best  guesses  In  light  of 
uncertain,  unpredlcUble  fiscal  Inter- 
mediary decisions  that  are  based  on  ^ 
nebulous  and  changing  criteria. 

This  uncertainty  is  heightened  by 
the  administration's  recent  push  to  de- 
crease the  number  of  fiscal  Interme- 
diaries   that    serve    Medicare    home 
health  agencies.  While  I  applaud  this 
consoUdatlon  to  only  10  intermediar- 
ies, down  from  more  than  42.  as  a 
major  step  toward  reducing  the  vari- 
ance of  the  FI's,  I  am  also  aware  that 
there  will  exist  a  period  of  time  where 
many  home  health  agencies  will  be 
dealing  with  Pi's  to  which  they  have 
never  before  been  exposed.  Each  fiscal 
Intermediary's  decisions  are  slightly 
different,  depending  on  a  variety  of 
factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
direction  given  It  by  the  HCPA  region- 
al office.  ^ 

For  this  reason,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  langauge  In  the  Budget 
Reconctilatlon  Act  extended  the 
skilled  nursing  and  home  health  waiv- 
ers for  limited  periods  of  time  until 
after  both  areas  were  given  a  chance 
to  stabilize.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
this  approach. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  bigger  pic- 
ture, as  well.  The  Medicare  prospec- 
tive   payment   system    Is.    often    for 
better,  sometimes  for  worse,  causing 
Medicare    beneficiaries    to    be    dis- 
charged  from   hospitals   sooner   and 
sicker  than  In  the  past.  The  Intent  of 
PPS  was  to  encourage  use  of  the  most 
costly  setting— hospitals-only  during 
the  most  intensive  part  of  Illness  and 
encourage  use  of  less  cosUy  settings- 
skilled   nursing   facilities   and   home 
health  agencies— at  the  end  of  the  Ill- 
ness.   Unfortunately,    by    moving    to 
eliminate    the    waiver    of    liability, 
HCPA  seems  to  be  trying  to  squeeze 
the  balloon  at  both  ends— the  hospi- 
tals and  the  posthospital  ends.  This 
Just  can't  be  done  without  someone 
feeling  the  squeeze,  and  that  someone 
is  the  Medicare  beneficiary. 

Retention  of  the  waiver  of  liability 
for  skilled  nursing  facilities  and  home 
health  agencies  will  help  maintain 
some  degree  of  certainty  and  sUbillty 
in  an  otherwise  unpredictable  situa- 
tion- ^  ....     w. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  bi- 
partisan effort  that  Is  being  xmdertak- 
en  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  I 
am  confident  that  our  colleagues  will 
agree  that  the  waiver  of  liability  Is  a 
key  element  In  ensuring  that  Medicare 
beneficiaries  have  access  to  affordable, 
high  quality  health  care,  and  I  urge 
their  support. 


By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
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8.  2128.  A  bUl  to  authorize  road 
repair    or    reconitruction    at    Fort 
Olbson  Lake,  OK;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
KKPAia  or  TOFPtaa  om  road  ahd  whitiroui 

OOTB  ROAD  AT  POKT  OnSOM,  OE 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  direct  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
repair  Toppers  Dike  Road  and  Whlte- 
hom  Cove  Road  at  Fort  Olbson,  OK. 

These  two  roads  have  been  the  sight 
of  numerous  accidents  with  at  least 
one  fatality.  Because  of  the  danger 
that  these  roads  pose  to  drivers,  I  am 
dedicated  to  seeing  to  It  that  they  are 
repaired  and  brought  up  to  ciirrent 
Corps  of  Engineers  design  standards. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  needed  because,  at  the 
present  time,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  repair 
roads  that  were  constructed  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  86-645, 
the  River  and  Harbors  Act  of  1960. 
This  bill  would  modify  section  9  of  the 
1946  Flood  Control  Act  which  provides 
the  corp  with  the  authority  to  repair 
roads  that  are  considered  to  have  been 
damaged  by  the  operation  of  Army 
reservoir  projects,  to  include  the  Top- 
pers and  Whitehom  Cove  roads.  The 
corps  contends  that  these  roads  were 
not  damaged  due  to  reservoir  oper- 
ations, and  therefore  do  not  feel  the 
obligation  or  authority  to  repair  them. 
The  corps,  however,  has  inspected  the 
roads  and  agree  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely hazardous  because  of  their 
steep  embankments  and  lack  of  lateral 
stability  on  the  surface  of  the  roads. 
They  state  that  maintenance  is  most 
difficult  since  there  are  no  shoulders. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  legis- 
lation today  out  of  deep  concern.  Oov- 
emment  redtape  is  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  much  needed  repair  of 
these  roads.  While  different  govern- 
mental entitles  are  denying  the  re- 
sponsiblity  to  repair  these  roads, 
people  are  continuing  to  be  hurt,  and 
in  at  least  one  Instance  killed,  because 
these  hazardous  r«ads  are  not  repaired 
by  today's  safety  standards.  I  there- 
fore Introduce  this  legislation  today 
and  urge  its  prompt  consideration  and 
passage.* 

By  BCr.  DODD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BoRSH): 
8.  2124.  A  bill  to  guarantee  that  indi- 
viduals responsible  for  defense  pro- 
oirement  fraud  are  found  liable  and 
receive   i4)proprlate   punishment;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
niBivisDAL  uvomnaiLiTT  roa  nuxTo  ix 
iisnssi  paocuiuuHT  act 

•  BCr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  our  de- 
fense Industry  has  recently  been 
shaken  by  a  whole  series  of  disclosures 
about  fraudulent  claims,  overpricing, 
unallowable  costs  charged  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, deliberate  underbidding,  and 
the  like.  This  has  shattered  public 
confidenoe  about  how  public  funds  are 


expended  by  our  Government  and 
eroded  public  support  that  Is  crucial 
for  a  consistent  and  enduring  effort  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  our  military 
forces. 

Beyond  the  dismay  any  citizen  must 
feel  over  these  scandalous  revelations 
I  was  particularly  troubled  by  several 
aspects  of  them.  While  the  negative 
publicity  about  many  defense  contrac- 
tors was  probably  well  deserved,  there 
was  not  enough  discussion  of  two 
other  causes  of  these  abuses.  One  was 
the  lax  enforcement  of  accounting  reg- 
ulations by  the  Pentagon  at  the  time 
these  abuses  were  committed  and  the 
other  was  the  lack  of  a  consistent  set 
of  regiilatlons.  for  example,  on  what 
were  the  unallowable  costs  in  Govern- 
ment contracting. 

Just  as  the  responsibility  for  these 
abuses  was  somewhat  mlsallocated, 
the  applied  sanctions  were  often  way 
off  target.  I  was  often  concerned  about 
actions  that  penalized  whole  compa- 
nies or  divisions  by  stupensions  or  by 
canceling  existing  contracts.  In  many 
cases  I  failed  to  see  what  reasonable 
purpose  was  served  by  these  suspen- 
sions. It  was  of  no  concern  for  the  ac- 
cused or  indicted  officials  who,  in 
some  cases,  were  no  longer  with  the 
company.  What  these  suspensions  did 
was  to  endanger  the  Jobs  of  thousands 
of  Innocent  workers,  penalizing  blue 
collar  workers  for  white  collar  crimes 
and  to  upset  delicate  production 
schedules,  thereby  hurting  programs 
important  for  the  defense  of  our 
Nation.  I  decided  that  to  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  our  defense  procurement 
process  and  to  fight  effectively  the  re- 
occurrence of  the  sleazy  practices  that 
were  brought  to  light,  we  would  be 
well  advised  to  go  after  the  guilty  indi- 
viduals themselves  instead  of  penaliz- 
ing those  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  transgressions.  I  was  helped  in  for- 
mulating my  position  by  several  con- 
versations I  had  with  my  friend  and 
colleague  Senator  Davh)  Bokih  and 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  the 
result  of  our  mutual  efforts. 

This  bill  is  a  compilation  of  several 
provisions,  all  Increasing  the  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  individuals  who 
are  responsible  for  defrauding  the 
Government  through  contracts  for  the 
delivery  of  goods  or  servioes.  Specifi- 
cally this  bill  raises  the  existing  dvU 
penalty  for  the  submission  of  false 
claims  to  $10,000.  from  $2,000,  and 
three  times  the  damage  (from  two 
times);  makes  the  defendant  liable  for 
prejudgment  Interest;  makes  contrac- 
tor perMninel  liable  for  a  knowing  con- 
cealment of  an  obligation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment; raises  the  ball  amount  in  a 
dvU  action  to  $10,000,  from  $2,000, 
and  three  times  the  damage  (from  two 
times);  establishes  responsibility  for  a 
civil  fine  even  if  the  false  claim  is  not 
actually  paid  by  the  Government; 
raises  criminal  penalty  for  fraud  and 
conspiracy     to     commit     fraud     to 


$1,000,000  fine,  from  $10,000,  and  10 
years'  Imprisonment  (from  5  years); 
extends  period  during  which  an  indi- 
vidual convicted  of  procurement  fraud 
cannot  be  employed  by  a  contractor  to 
6  years,  from  1  year,  makes  officers, 
directors,  or  sV>ckholders  of  a  corpora- 
tion personally  liable  for  a  false  claim 
submitted  by  the  corporation  where 
they  know  that  a  false  claim  has  been 
submitted  but  do  not  immediately  rec- 
tify that  action. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  together 
with  other  pending  legislation  ought 
to  send  a  powerful  message  for  those 
who  try  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  Public  Treasury.  In 
closing  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  ef- 
forts of  our  colleague  Senator  Orass- 
ixr  in  this  area.  He  provided  valuable 
leadership  for  all  of  us  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ora- 
sent  that  the  text  of  our  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  CoifOKcssioiiAL  Rcooto  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.3194 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Repretentativei   of  the    United   Statet   of 
America  in  Conffreu  aeeenMed, 

■RO>T  rrrLS 
Sscnoif  1.  Thli  Act  may  be  died  •■  the 
"Individual  RMponiibUlty  for  Fraud  In  De- 
fense Procurement  Act  of  1986". 

FALSI  CLAmS 

8bc.  3.  Section  3739  of  UUe  SI,  United 
Statet  Code,  U  amended  to  read  u  followi: 

"•  rtn.  Fabc  elalmt 

"(t)  A  person  U  liable  to  the  United  SUtei 
Oovemment  for  t  civil  penalty  of  tlO.OOO. 
an  amount  equal  to  3  timet  the  amount  of 
damaget  the  Oovemment  lustalnt  because 
of  the  act  of  that  penon.  pre-judgment  In- 
terett,  and  ootta  of  the  dvU  action,  if  the 
perton— 

"(1)  knowingly  present*,  or  cautet  to  be 
presented,  to  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Oovemment  or  a  member  of  an  armed  force 
a  false  or  fraudulent  claim  for  payment  or 
approval: 

"(3)  knowingly  makea.  uses,  or  causes  to 
be  made  or  used,  a  false  record  or  statement 
to  get  a  false  or  fraudulent  claim  paid  or  ap- 
proved: 

"(8)  conspires  to  defraud  the  Oovemment 
by  gettlnt  a  false  or  fraudulent  claim  al- 
lowed or  paid; 

"(4)  has  possession,  custody,  or  control  of 
public  property  or  money  used,  or  to  be 
used.  In  an  armed  force  and  knowingly  deliv- 
ers, or  causes  to  be  delivered,  less  property 
than  the  amount  for  which  the  person  re- 
ceives a  certificate  or  receipt; 

"(5)  knowingly  makes,  delivers,  or  causes 
to  be  made  or  delivered,  a  doetiment  certify- 
ing receipt  of  property  used,  or  to  be  used. 
In  an  armed  force  when  luch  receipt  Is  false: 

"(6)  knowingly  buys,  or  receives  as  a 
pledge  of  an  obligation  or  debt,  or  oausss  to 
be  bought  or  received,  public  property  from 
a  member  of  an  armed  force  who  lawfully 
may  not  sell  or  pledge  the  propertr.  or 
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"(7)  knowingly  nukes,  or  causes  to  be 
^m^  or  u«e4  a  false  record  or  sUtement  to 
conceal,  ayaid.  or  decrease  an  obligation  to 
pay  or  transmit  money  or  property  to  tne 
Government. 

py)r  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'knowingly'  means  knew  or,  -with  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  case,  should  have  known. 
■•(b)  Any  officer,  director,  or  principal 
atockholder  of  a  corporation  found  to  have 
committed  a  violation  under  subsection  (a) 
rtiall  be  personally  liable  for  the  violation 
by  the  corporation  If—  _,  ,  ^, 

■•(1)  he  has  knowledge  that  the  vioUtion 
of  subsection  (a)  Is  about  to  occur  and  does 
not  immediately  attempt  to  stop  such  vioU- 
tion; or  .        ^  , 

"(2)  he  has  knowledge  that  such  a  viola- 
tion has  occurred  and  does  not  immediately 
attempt  to  rectify  such  violation. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
•knowledge'  means  actual  knowledge. 

■•(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  there  is 
no  requirement  that  the  false  claim  actually 
be  honored  by  the  United  SUtes.". 

CITO,  ACnOIlS  FOB  FALSK  CLAIMS 

Sk  3  The  third  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  3730  of  title  31.  United  SUt^ 
Code  U  amended  by  striking  out  '$2,000 
and  2  times"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
••$10,000  and  3  times".  

(»IISPIBACT  TO  DKTRAUD  THE  OOVnumETT 

Sec  4.  Section  286  of  UUe  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$1.()00.000"'. 
FALSE,  Ficrrrious,  or  fhaudolkht  claims 
Sec.  5.  Section  287  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  designating  the  matter  in  such  section 
as  subsection  (a); 

(2)  striking  out  ••fined  not  more  than 
$10  000  or  imprisoned  no  more  than  five 
years  or  both"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000  or  Impris- 
oned not  more  than  10  years,  or  both";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 

ing" 

■•(b)  Any  officer,  director,  or  principal 
stockholder  of  a  corporation  found  to  have 
committed  a  violation  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  personally  Uable  for  the  violation 
by  the  corporation  if—  ^  .  ,, 

"(1)  he  has  knowledge  that  the  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  is  about  to  occur  and  does 
not  immediately  attempt  to  stop  such  vioU- 
tion; or  ^        .  , 

"(2)  he  has  knowledge  that  such  a  vioU- 
tion has  occurred  and  does  not  immedUtely 
attempt  to  rectify  such  violation. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
•knowledge'  means  actual  knowledge.". 

PHOHIBrnOH  OH  FELOHS  COHVICTKI)  OF  DEFEKSE 
COHTRACT  RELATED  FELONIES  AMD  PEWALTY  OH 
EMTLOTMXirr  OF  SUCH  FERSOHS  BY  DEFENSE 
CONTRACTORS 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  932  of 
Public  Law  99-145  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  after  'management  or  super- 
visory capacity"  the  foUowing:  ".  including 
the  capacity  of  service  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors,";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "one  year"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "five  years".* 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  (»Ueague  from  Connecticut  In  in- 
troducing this  legislation  today  to  em- 
phasize, one  more  time,  that  the  mes- 
sage is  strong  and  clear  that  there 
must  be  an  end  to  defense  procure- 
ment fraud. 


During  the  last  few  years,  many  new 
attempts  at  control  have  been  enacted 
by  Congress,  multiple  new  regulations 
have  been  written  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  numerous  new  reports 
of  various  kinds  of  fraudulent  claims 
have  surfaced. 

In  conversations  with  my  good 
friend  from  Connecticut,  he  expressed 
the  feeling,  which  I  share,  that  work- 
ers on  the  assembly  lines  should  not 
suffer  from  lost  contracts  whUe  indi- 
viduals responsible  for  the  wrongdoing 
go  unpunished.  We  feel  that  strong 
penalties  on  individuals  could  be  a  de- 
terrent if  officials  knew  they  personal- 
ly must  suffer  the  consequences  of  il- 
legal actions  in  the  name  of  a  corpora- 
tion. _,    ^. 

This  bill.  Mr.  President,  amends  the 
civil  and  criminal  codes  by  increasing 
monetary  fines  and  prison  sentences. 
There  are  provisions  to  clarify  situa- 
tions where  individuals  can  be  found 
civilly  or  criminally  responsible  and. 
therefore,  personally  liable. 

Finally,  action  was  taken  last  year  in 
the  defense  authorization  legislation 
to  prohibit  employment  by  the  de- 
fense industry  for  1  year  of  any  indi- 
vidual convicted  of  procurement  fraud. 
Our  bill  WQUld  increase  this  prohibi- 
tion to  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  trying  times 
of  deficit  Federal  spending  where 
much  harm  is  occurring  to  many  Fed- 
eral programs  impacting  heavily  on 
our  citizens,  we  can  no  longer  condone 
fraudulent  actions  by  persons  in  the 
Defense  industry  by  not  imposing 
harsh  penalties  on  the  responsible  in- 
dividuals in  civil  and  criminal  infrac- 
tions.* 


By  Mr.  WHJSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  2125.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  to  increase  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  obliga- 
tions from  $30  million  to  $100  miUion 
for  emergency  relief  projects  in  any 
State  resulting  from  any  single  natu- 
ral disaster  or  catastrophic  failure  oc- 
curring in  calendar  year  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EMERGENCY  HIGHWAY  FUNDING 

Mr.  WIl^ON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  this  afternoon 
which  will  enable  northern  California 
to  begin  to  repair  its  highways  and 
roads  following  the  devastating  floods 
which  have  caused  28  counties  to  be 
declared  Federal  disaster  areas. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  severe 
damage  to  the  California  highway 
system.  Roads  have  been  destroyed  by 
mud  slides  and  flooding,  bridges  have- 
been  washed  out  and  some  highways 
are  still  under  water.  Preliminary  esti- 
mates by  the  State  department  of 
transportation.  CalTrans.  project  that 
damage  will  be  at  least  $50  million  and 
could  exceed  $75  million. 


This  legislation  will  enable  Califor- 
nia and  other  SUtes  to  receive  up  to 
$100  mUlion  in  Federal  emergency 
funds  for  the  repair  of  our  roads  and 
highways.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  this  legislation  adds  no  new  funds 
to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  but 
merely  increases  the  ceiling  so  that 
the  various  SUtes  in  dire  need  of 
emergency  highway  assistance  can 
begin  the  job  of  repairing  and  restor- 
ing their  highway  systems  and  road- 
ways. 

There  are  adequate  funds  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  cover  the 
damage:  however,  the  existing  $30  mil- 
lion ceiling  will  prevent  sufficient 
funds  to  flow  to  those  SUtes  where 
the  emergency  relief  Is  needed.  It  ap- 
pears at  this  time  that,  in  addition  to 
California.  Nevada.  Montana.  Utah, 
Idaho.  Washington,  and  Colorado 
have  sustained  major  road  damage  as 
well,  and  may  exceed  the  $30  million 

ceiling.  ^  ,  .,        , 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is 
simUar  to  legislation  that  I  sponsored 
following  the  severe  flooding  that  my 
SUte  endured  in  1983.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  will  act  quickly,  so 
that  those  with  real  need  can  begin 
the  task  of  rebuUding  their  highway 

systems.  .^    ..     . 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  my  colleague  Senator 
Pete  Wilson  in  introducing  legislation 
to  increase  emergency  highway  repair 
funds  available  to  California— and 
other  affected  SUtes— under  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Program.  The  bill  pro- 
vides up  to  $100  million  in  emergency 
funds  to  repair  roads  and  highways 
damaged  by  last  week's  torrential 
storms.  ^     ^, 

We  hope  for  quick  action  by  the 
House  and  by  the  Senate.  The  need  is 
clear  and  urgent.The  California  De- 
partment of  TransporUtion  says  re- 
pairs could  total  $35  to  $50  million. 
More  than  200  northern  California  lo- 
cations have  so  far  been  reported  as 
suffering  damage,  and  damage  assess- 
ment—now at  $15  million— is  far  from 
complete. 

The  severe  road  damage  to  northern 
California  includes  washed-out 
bridges,  mudslides,  and  highways 
imder  water— including  part  of  Inter- 
sUte  5.  Some  landslides  are  still 
moving  and  other  highways  are 
threatened. 

The  funds  to  repair  these  storm 
damaged  roads  are  in  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  No  additional  dollars  are 
needed.  What  is  needed  is  to  lift  the 
ceiling  on  the  emergency  road  repair 
fund  so  that  the  dollars  that  are  avail- 
able can  be  spent  where  they  are  so 
clearly  needed. 


study  of  the  health  effects  of  toxic 
contamination  of  fish  in  Santa  Monica 
Bay,  CA;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

STUDY  OF  EIXCTS  OF  TOXIC  CORTAMHIAITOX  OF 
rua  ID  SANTA  MONICA  BAY,  CA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  direct  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
health  effects  of  toxic  contamination 
of  fish  in  Santa  Monica,  Bay,  CA.  The 
bill  is  identical  to  legislation  sponsored 
in  the  House  by  Congressmen  Mkl 
Levinx  and  Hknrt  Wazman. 

The  legislation  requires  the  FDA  to 
assess  the  level  of  contamination  of 
edible  fish  caught  in  Santa  Monica 
Bay.  determine  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion of  contaminated  fish  from  the 
bay,  and  evaluate  the  health  risks  as- 
sociated with  the  consumption  of  such 
contaminated  fish.  It  also  requires 
FDA  to  report  its  findings  to  Congress 
within  6  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  measure. 

Today  there  is  increasing  concern 
about  toxic  contamination  of  fish 
from  Santa  Monica  Bay.  Studies  have 
d(x:umented  DDT  residues  and  high 
levels  of  PCB's  in  white  croaker.  A 
Loma  Linda  University  research  team 
found  that  commercially  sold  fish 
caught  in  waters  off  southern  Califor- 
nia have  the  highest  concentration  of 
DDT  found  anywhere  in  the  Nation. 
The  concern  has  been  sufficient  for 
the  California  Department  of  Health 
to  issue  warnings  on  consumption  of 
fish  from  the  bay  waters. 

But  not  enough  is  known  about  con- 
tamination of  other  species  found  in 
Santa  Monica  Bay  and  the  health 
risks  associated  with  eating  such  con- 
taminated fish.  Actions  to  date  by  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  inad- 
equate. It's  critical  that  we  leam  as 
quickly  as  possible  whether  there  are 
health  threats  to  \ocaX  residents  and 
the  millions  of  visitors  to  the  area.  My 
bill  will  help  provide  that  essential  in- 
formation to  the  public. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2126.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Food  and 
Drug    Administration    to    conduct    a 


By  Mr.  NXJNN: 
S.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  May  11,  1986, 
through  May  17,  1986,  as  "Senior 
Center  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

SENIOR  CENTER  WEEK 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  a  Senate  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  May  11  through 
May  17,  1986,  as  "Senior  Center 
Week," 

The  month  of  May  has  traditionally 
been  proclaimed  as  Older  Americans 
Month,  so  it  is  fitting  that  a  particular 
week  in  May  be  set  aside  as  a  special 
time  to  celebrate  senior  centers  where 
millions  of  older  Americans  come  to- 
gether for  services  and  activities  which 
enhance  their  dignity,  support  their 


Independence,  and  encourage  their  in- 
volvement in  the  community. 

There  are  more  than  8,000  senior 
centers  in  communities  acroM  Amer- 
ica. They  range  from  large  complexes 
located  in  urban  areas  to  gatherings  in 
a  small  town  church  social  hall.  A 
senior  center  is  a  place  to  socialise,  to 
paint  or  dance,  to  monitor  health,  to 
have  a  good  meal,  to  discuss  good 
books,  to  hear  good  music,  and  to 
leam  about  volimteer  and  employ- 
ment opportunities.  In  addition,  a 
center  serves  as  a  resource  for  infor- 
mation on  agtog,  for  training  profes- 
sional and  lay  leadership,  and  for  de- 
veloping new  approaches  to  aging  pro- 
grams. 

The  first  senior  center  opened  In 
New  York  City  as  a  place  where  older 
persons  could  meet  and  associate  on  a 
neighborly  basis.  The  senior  center  of 
1986  certainly  differs  from  the  original 
Hodson  Community  Center  in  New 
York,  but  the  development  of  a  sense 
of  community  among  older  persons  is 
still  a  vital  part  of  the  senior  center 
concept. 

Fimdlng  for  senior  centers  comes 
from  memberships,  private  contribu- 
tions, and  a  variety  of  public  sources 
at  city,  county.  State,  and  Federal 
levels.  Civic  and  political  leaders  sup- 
port senior  centers  because  they  clear- 
ly exhibit  the  community's  interest  in 
improving  the  lives  of  its  older  citi- 
zens. Federal  funds,  through  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  support  senior 
center  services  which  promote  maxi- 
mum independence  and  self-support 
for  senior  citizens. 

The  national  theme  of  Senior 
Center  Week  in  1986  is  "Senior  Cen- 
ters are  Wellness  Centers."  and  com- 
munities across  the  country  will  cele- 
brate the  Important  role  of  centers  in 
promoting  the  physical  and  emotional 
well-being  of  older  persons.  By  improv- 
ing nutrition,  monitoring  physical 
health  needs,  and  encouraging  a  sense 
of  self-worth,  senior  centers  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  of  older  Americans 
and  help  many  of  the  more  frail  elder- 
ly to  avoid  placement  in  an  institution. 
Often  only  a  small  amount  of  help  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  keep  an  older 
person  active  and  independent. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  sponsoring  last 
year's  Senior  Center  Week  resolution, 
and  I  am  honored  to  be  asked  to  offer 
this  measure  once  again.  I  commend 
the  dedicated  senior  center  staff  and 
volunteers  for  their  day-to-day  efforts 
to  promote  the  health  and  vitality  of 
older  Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  this  joint  res- 
olution to  recognize  the  Important 
place  that  senior  centers  have  in  our 
communities.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Hunz,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 
DtntxNBEROXR,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 


Sabbaxbi,  Mr.  BncoM,  Mr.  - 
Baucus,  and  Vit.  MATSxnfAOA): 
8J.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  disapproval  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  rescission 
of  budget  authority  for  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

DiaArraoviNG  froposid  bcbcissioh  of  BtnioiT 

AUTHORITY  FOR  OBflRAL  RKVnrUB  SHABINO 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  with  10  of  my  colleagues 
to  offer  a  resolution  of  great  Import  to 
city,  town,  and  county  governments 
across  the  coimtry. 

The  Administration's  proposed 
Budget  released  on  February  5.  con- 
tained much  unwelcome  news  for  our 
local  governments,  including  the  pro- 
posal to  rescind  the  fourth  quarter 
fiscal  year  1986  general  revenue  shar- 
ing payment  of  $760  million  that  our 
local  governments  had  anticipated  re- 
ceiving. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  For  over  30  years  I 
have  been  a  proponent  of  revenue 
sharing.  Indeed,  in  1964.  I  drafted  the 
plank  in  the  Democratic  Platform  call- 
ing for  revenue  sharing  with  State  and 
local  governments.  In  1969,  as  Assist- 
ant President  for  Urban  Affairs.  I 
drew  up  the  program  and  drafted  the 
1969  Presidential  message  calling  for 
revenue  sharing— a  proposal  which 
became  law  in  1972.  Most  recently.  I 
introduced  legislation  to  reauthorize 
the  current  program  through  fiscal 
year  1988. 

Revenue  sharing  funds  have  been 
used  for  police  and  fire  protection, 
schools,  and  hospitals.  They  help  to 
maintain  and  repair  roads  and  bridges. 
They  are  used  to  build  jails  and 
sewage  and  water  treatment  facilities. 
Many  services  to  the  poor  and  elderly, 
such  as  Indigent  health  care  and  nurs- 
ing homes,  are  also  paid  for  with  these 
fimds, 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  we  in- 
troduce today  is  simple  and  direct:  It 
states  that  Congress  should  not  ap- 
prove the  President's  proposal  to  re- 
scind the  fourth  quarter  payment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution  and  to  support  the  continu- 
ation of  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  at  currently  authorized  fund- 
ing levels,* 

•  Mr.  HEINZ,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion opposing  the  proposed  rescission 
of  $760  million  in  budget  authority  for 
the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram. This  proposal  reflects  a  com- 
plete disregard  for  the  fiscal  condi- 
tions and  restraints  facing  many  of 
our  Nation's  cities  and  towns  today. 

The  need  to  reduce  our  Federal  defi- 
cit has  already  forced  our  local  govern- 
ments to  shoulder  a  steadily  Increas- 
ing number  of  programs  and  responsi- 
bilities previously  supplied  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  One  program  upon 
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which  they  have  been  able  to  depend 
to  meet  vital  needs  such  as  poUce  and 
fire    protection,    education,    highway 
maintenance,  la  general  revenue  shar- 
ing. , 
I  would  Juat  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  thouight  we  had  re- 
solved this  matter  last  October  when 
the  Senate  considered  the  HUD  and 
Independent   agencies   appropriations 
bilL  At  this  time,  the  Senate  approved 
a  7  2-percent  cut  in  general  revenue 
sharing    for    fiscal    year    1988.    The 
House-Senate  conference  resulted  in  a 
final  reduction  of  8.3  percent,  and  stip- 
ulated that  this  entire  reduction  would 
take  place  during  the  fourth  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1988.  The  net  effect  of 
that  decision  was  that  municipalities 
would  sustain  a  33  percent  cut  In  this 
Octobers  Installment.  On  top  of  that 
cut,  payments  In  each  of  the  three 
quarters  remaining  in  this  fiscal  year 
will  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  across- 
the-board  cuts  stipulated  by  Gramm- 
Rudman.  In  addition  to  these  cuts,  the 
administration's    proposed    rescission 
would    eliminate    the    entire    fourth 
quarter  payment. 

Mr.   President,   I   believe  that  this 
proposal  is  unfair.  Although  we  are  all 
dedicated  to  fiscal  restraint  and  we 
know  there  are  hard  choices  to  be 
made  this  year,  we  do  not  show  fiscal 
courage  by  taking  funds  away  from 
smaller  units  of  government  that  are 
struggling  to  become  more  self-siiffl- 
clent  in  the  face  of  numerous  other 
spending  cuts,  particularly  when  we 
have  previously  committed  to  fund  the 
General    Revenue    Sharing    Program 
through  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olution and  convey  the  clear  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  we  do  not  approve  of 
this  $760  million  rescission.* 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.   Mr.   President,  last 
year  Congress  approved  fxmdlng  for 
the   General   Revenue   Sharing   Pro- 
gram through  fiscal   year   1988.   We 
took  that   action  after   very   careful 
consideration   of   the   Importance   of 
this  program  to  local  communities  and 
knowing  fuU  well  that  this  year  we 
would  need  to  consider  the  much  more 
Important  issue  of  whether  to  reau- 
thorize General  Revenue  Sharing  for 
future  years. 

Local  communities  have  long  ago  set 
their  own  budgets  under  the  assump- 
.  tion  that  the  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram will  continue  at  least  through 
this  year.  To  rescind  $780  million.  3 
full  months  of  payments  to  local  com- 
munities, as  the  administration  is  pro- 
posing in  this  year's  budget,  would 
cause  a  sudden  disruption  In  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  local  governments. 
Many  commimltles  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  adjxist  to  a  rapid  reduction 
in  revenues,  with  consequences  to 
these  communities  and  their  citizens 
that  are  nearly  Impossible  to  predict 
here  in  Washington. 


I  believe  that  budget  poUcy  should 
be  made  through  a  deUberatlve  proc- 
ess. I  do  not  beUeve  that  we  should 
puU  the  rug  out  from  under  local  com- 
munities In  the  middle  of  the  year. 
Just  as  the  Federal  Government  must 
take  a  long-term  look  at  Its  own  reve- 
nues and  expenses,  so  too  must  mayors 
and  town  managers  and  county  com- 
missioners. 

The  Impoundment  and  Budget  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose  rescissions  of  budget 
authority  when  the  administration  be- 
Ueves  that  Congress  has  hastUy  ap- 
proved excess  funds  for  a  particular 
program  that  could  not  be  spent  pru- 
dently. I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the 
situation  with  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  for  1988.  In  fact.  Congress 
lowered  the  funding  level  for  this  pro- 
gram. This  is  not  an  example  of  exces- 
sive spending  that  must  cutback  and 
there  Is  certainly  no  evidence  that 
local  communities  would  not  use  the 
funds  appropriated  for  this  year  In  a 
prudent  manner. 

I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  agree 
that  the  future  of  the  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Program  should  be  made 
carefully,  not  In  haste,  and  that  the 
administration's  proposed  rescission  of 
duly  authorized  funds  for  local  assist- 
ance should  be  rejected.* 


ByMr.  LUGAR: 
SJ.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  relat- 
ing to  Central  America  pursuant  to 
the  International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
per  Public  Law  99-83,  not  to  be  report- 
ed prior  to  8  days  after  the  date  of  in- 
troduction, but  in  any  case,  it  must  be 
reported  by  the  close  of  business  the 
15th  day  after  introduction. 

ASSISTAHCB  TO  CKHTRAL  AMKUCA 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Introduce  a  joint  resolution  approving 
the  President's  request  (Presidential 
Message  116)  for  additional  assistance 
for  the  democratic  resistance  in  Nica- 
ragua. An  Identical  resolution  Is  being 
Introduced  In  the  other  body  today  as 

well 

These  resolutions  will  be  considered 
under  very  tight  expedited  procedures 
In  both  Houses.  As  a  result,  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  a  decision  from  Con- 
gress on  his  request  shortly.  Indeed, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
begins  Ite  review  of  the  request  today 
with  testimony  from  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution,  to- 
gether with  the  President's  request, 
appear  In  the  Ricow)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobo,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rn.  283 

Reaolved  bv  Ou  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentativea  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congnu  astembUd.  That  the  Congreaa 


hereby  approves  the  additional  authority 
and  uBlstance  for  the  Nlcaraguan  democrat- 
ic resistance  that  the  President  requested 
pursuant  to  the  International  Security  and 
Development  CooperaUon  Act  of  1»M.  not- 
withstanding section  10  of  PubUc  Law  91- 
673. 

RnuKST  Foa  Additiohal  AtTTHoamr  aht  A»- 

SISTAHCB  FOR  THE  NlCABAOOAll  DmOCKATlC 
RaSISTAIICX 

Pursuant  to  the  provWona  of  section 
722(p)  of  the  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act  of  1985  (PX.  99- 
83)  and  section  106(a)  of  chapter  V  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1986 
(P  L.  99-W),  1  hereby  request  that  the  Con- 
gress approve  additional  authority  and  as- 
sistance for  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance, as  follows: 

(1)  That  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  appropri- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act.  1986,  as  contained  In  P.L.  W- 
190.  shall  be  available  for  transfer  by  the 
PrMident  to  appropriations  available  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance and  shaU  be  avaUable  for  that  pur- 
pose, subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  request. 

(2)  That  the  funds  transferred  under 
paragraph  (1)  will  Include  funds  that  have 
been  made  avaUable  for  obUgation  beyond 
September  30,  1986,  as  provided  by  law:  Pro- 
vided, That  not  more  than  25  percent  shall 
be  avaUable  for  obUgatlon  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Joint  resolution  approving  this  re- 
quest, and  an  additional  15  percent  shaU 
become  available  upon  submission  of  each 
report  to  the  Congress  required  by  para- 
graph (6KE)  of  this  request,  and  no  obliga- 
tions may  be  Uicurred  after  September  30, 
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(3)  That,  of  the  funds  transferred  under 
paragraph  (I),  $30,000,000  shaU  be  available 
during  the  period  of  avaUabUlty  of  those 
funds  for  continuation  of  a  program  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  be  administered  by 
the  Nlcaraguan  Humanitarian  Assistance 
Office  established  by  Executive  Order 
12630.  of  which  at  least  $3,000,000  wUl  be 
used  exclusively  for  strengthening  programs 
and  activities  of  the  United  Nlcaraguan  Op- 
position for  the  observance  and  advance- 
ment of  human  rights. 

(4)  That,  notwithstanding  the  proviso  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  request,  in 
the  event  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
confUct  In  Central  America  during  the 
period  that  the  funds  transferred  under 
paragraph  (2)  are  avaUable  for  obligation, 
any  remaining  balance  of  such  funds  shall 
then  also  be  avaUable  for  purposes  of  relief. 
rehabUlUtlon.  and  reconstruction  In  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  including  Nicara- 
gua, in  accordance  with  the  authority  of 
chapter  4  of  part  H  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961. 

(5)  That  the  approval  by  the  Congress  oi 
this  request  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements, terms,  and  conditions  of  section 
106(a)  of  the  InteUlgence  Authorisation  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1986  (PX-  99-169)  as  well  as 
sUtutory  requlremenU  for  the  authorisa- 
tion of  appropriations  (including  section  10 
of  PL.  91-672,  section  502  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.  and  section  8109  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  AppropriaUons  Act. 
1986),  subject  to— 

(A)  aU  appUcable  provisions  of  law  and  es- 
tabUshed  procediwes  relating  to  the  ovei^ 
sight  by  the  Congress  of  operations  and  de- 
partments and  agencies:  and 


(B)  the  further  terms  and  condltloiii  spec- 
ified in  this  request. 

(6)  That  the  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
this  request  be  deemed  to  constitute  the  ac- 
o^tanoe  of  the  f  oUowlng  undertakings: 

(A)  United  States  poUcy  toward  Nicaragua 
shall  be  based  upon  Nicaragua's  responsive- 
ness to  continuing  concerns  by  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua's  neighbors  about— 

(i)  Nicaragua's  dose  military  and  security 
ties  to  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its 
Warsaw  Pact  allies,  including  the  presence 
In  Nicaragua  of  military  and  security  per- 
sonnel from  those  countries; 

(U)  Nicaragua's  buUdup  of  mUltary  forces 
in  numbers  disproportionate  to  those  of  its 
neighbors  and  equipped  with  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  and  facilities  designed  to 
accommodate  even  more  advanced  equip- 
ment; 

(lU)  Nicaragua's  unlawful  support  for 
armed  subversion  and  terrorism  directed 
against  the  democraticaUy  elected  govern- 
ments of  other  countries; 

(Iv)  Nicaragua's  internal  repression  and 
lack  of  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  dvU 
and  poUtlcal  rights  that  would  allow  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  to  have  a  meaningful 
voice  in  determining  the  poUcles  of  their 
government;  and 

(V)  Nicaragua's  refusal  to  negotiate  In 
good  faith  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
confUct  In  Central  America  based  upon  the 
comprehensive  Implementation  of  the  Sep- 
tember 1983  Contadora  Document  of  Objec- 
tives and.  in  particular,  its  refusal  to  enter 
into  a  church-mediated  national  dialogue  as 
proposed  by  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance on  March  1.  1985. 

(B)  The  United  SUtes  wUl  address  these 
concerns  through  economic,  poUtical,  and 
diplomatic  measures,  as  weU  as  through 
support  for  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance. In  order  to  assure  every  opportuni- 
ty for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict, 
the  United  States— 

(i)  wlU  engage  in  simultaneous  bilateral 
discussions  with  the  Oovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua with  a  view  toward  facUitating  progress 
in  achieving  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
confUct  if  the  Oovemment  of  Nlcaragiw  en- 
gages in  a  church-mediated  national  dia- 
logue, as  proposed  by  the  United  Nlcara- 
guan Opposition;  and 

(U)  wUl  take  other  positive  actions  In  re- 
sponse to  steps  by  the  Oovemment  of  Nica- 
ragua toward  meeting  the  concerns  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A). 

(C)  The  duration  of  bilateral  discussions 
with  the  Oovenmient  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
implementation  of  additional  measures 
imder  subparagraph  (B)  shaU  be  deter- 
mined, after  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress, by  reference  to  Nicaragua's  actions  In 
response  to  the  concerns  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A).  Particular  regard  wUl  be 
paid  to  whether— 

(I)  freedom  of  the  press,  religion,  and  as- 
sembly are  being  respected  In  Nicaragua; 

(U)  additional  arms  and  foreign  mlUtary 
personnel  are  no  longer  being  introduced 
Into  Nicaragua; 

(Ul)  a  cease-fire  with  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  resistance  is  being  respected; 
and 

(Iv)  Nicaragua  Is  withholding  support  for 
insurgency  and  terrorism  In  other  countries. 

(D)  The  actions  by  the  United  States  in 
response  to  the  concerns  described  In  8ul>- 
paragraph  (A),  authorized  by  the  approval 
of  this  request,  are  consistent  with  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  defend  itself  and  to 
assist  its  allies  In  aocordanoe  with  interna- 
tional law  and  treaties  In  force.  Such  actions 


are  directed  to  achieving  a  comprehensive 
and  verifiable  agreement  among  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America,  based  upon  the 
1983  Contadora  Document  of  Objectives, 
and  Internal  reconcUlation  within  Nicara- 
gua, based  upon  democratic  principles,  with- 
out the  use 'Of  force  by  the  United  States. 
The  approval  of  this  request  shall  not  be 
construed  as  authorizing  any  member  or 
unit  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  combat  against  the  Oov- 
emment of  Nicaragua. 

(E)  The  President  wUl  transmit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  request,  and  every  90 
days  thereafter,  on  actions  taken  to  achieve 
a  resolution  of  the  confUct  in  Central  Amer- 
ica in  a  manner  that  meets  the  concerns  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A).  Each  such 
report  ShaU  include— 

(Da  detaUed  statement  of  any  progress 
made  In  reaching  a  negotiated  settlement, 
including  the  willingness  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  resistance  and  the  Oovemment 
of  Nicaragua  to  negotiate  a  settlement; 

(U)  a  detaUed  accounting  of  the  disburse- 
ments made  to  provide  assistance  with  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1);  and 

(Ul)  a  discussion  of  aUeged  human  rights 
violations  by  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
Including  a  statement  of  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  resistance  to 
remove  from  their  ranlcs  any  individuals 
who  have  engaged  in  human  rights  abuses.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR8 

S.  170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pcll,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradlet]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  670,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers 
and  performers  In  the  performing  arts 
rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act 
to  employers  and  employees  in  similar- 
ly situated  industries,  and  to  give  to 
employers  and  performers  in  the  per- 
forming arts  the  same  rights  given  by 
section  8(f)  of  such  iu:t  to  employers 
and  employees  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  SST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  QLEtni,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cramstor]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [ItCr,  Boschwitz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  837,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
tect beneficiaries  under  the  health 
care  programs  of  that  act  from  unfit 
health  care  practitioners,  and  other- 
wise to  improve  the  antifraud  provi- 
sions of  that  act. 

s.  itso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grasslet]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1290,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  discrimination  In  insurance 
on  the  basis  of  blindness  or  degree  of 
blindness, 

S.  1417 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslkt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 


nia [Mr.  Hizifz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8,  1427,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  suspension  of  an  employee's  bene- 
fit accrued  under  a  retirement  plan 
solely  because  of  age  before  accnUng 
the  maximum  normal  retirement  ben- 
efit, % 

S.  !••• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
lume  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Oahh]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
1563,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  compulsory  imion  dues  for  political 
purposes. 

S.  174J 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Triblb,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  1742,  a  bill  to  improve  the  en- 
forcement of  the  restrictions  against 
Imported  pornography. 

S.  17«« 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  BCatkias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr,  OoKTOif],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  RocxxriLLiR],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
EvAHS],  and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Ezoh]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  8.  1766,  a  bill  to  designate  the 
Cumberland  terminus  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park  in  honor  of  J.  Glenn 
BeaU,  Sr. 

S.  1717 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8,  1787,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  financing  of  Senate 
general  election  campaigns. 

S.  1117  f 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  ^e 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warmer]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  1817,  a  bill 
to  suspend  temporarily  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  Romania. 

S.  lS4t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  nilnois 
[Mr.  Simom]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kaster]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1848.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  establish  conditions  for  the 
export  of  drugs. 

S,  ISS* 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Dektoii,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr,  KEmiEDT]  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McComnu.] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1889,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  bankruptcy,  to 
prevent  discharge  of  administratively 
ordered  support  obligations. 
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S.  1917 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BRADLTif,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Spectdi],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Bore»3,  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inodye] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1917,  a 
bUl  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  provide  assistance  to 
promote  immunization  and  oral  rehy- 
dration, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3031 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  Long]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2031,  a  biU  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  release  re- 
strictions on  certain  property  located 
in  Calcasieu  Parish,  LA.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3043 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2043.  a  bill  to  provide  assistance 
benefits  to  dependent  children  of  cer- 
tain deceased  members  of  flight  crews 
of  space  flight  vehicles  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

S.  3067 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laotenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2067,  a  bill  to  overturn  the  defer- 
ral of  the  fiscal  year  1986  Urban  De- 
velopment Action  Grant  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram. 

S.  307S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ladtenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2075,  a  bill  to  overturn  the  defer- 
ral of  urban  development  action  grant 
funds. 
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S.  3088 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2088,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  a 
taxpayer's  personal  exemption  deduc- 
tion for  a  child  who  lives  temporarily 
after  an  abortion,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  3090 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2090.  a  bill  to  provide  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  may  not  before 
July  1.  1987,  enforce  its  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  tax  treatment  of  the  per- 
sonal use  of  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

B.  3113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2112,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  203  of  the  National  Housing 


Act  to  reduce  losses  under  the  Single 
Family  Mortgage  Insurance  Program. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  113 

*  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DooD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  112,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Services  to  be  held  not  later  than 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  143,  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  Black  Revolutionary 
War  Patriots  Foundation  to  establish 
a  memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  an  appropriate  site  In  Constitution 
Gardens. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  205,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  March  21. 
1986.  as  "National  Energy  Education 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  363 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  liAXALTl  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  262.  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  June 
2  through  June  8.  1986.  as  "National 
Pishing  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  363 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana  [Mr.   Long],   the  Senator   from 
Hawaii    [Mr.    Inouye],    the    Senator 
from   Hawaii    [Mr.   Matsuwaga],   the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nxtnn],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdnor],    the    Senator    from    North 
Dakota   [Mr.   Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  and 
the    Senator    from    Wisconsin    [Mr. 
Kasten]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  263,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
September  7-13,  1986,  as  'National  In- 
dependent Retail  Grocer  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
266,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  June  1986  as  "Youth  Suicide 
Prevention  Month." 


the  elderly  and  handicapped  imder 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
thias]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  278.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  March  16. 
1986.  as  "Freedom  of  Information 
Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNOUYE]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  109.  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
February  28.  1986,  should  be  designat- 
ed "National  TRIO  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston],  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  303.  a  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  proposals  currently 
before  the  Congress  to  tax  certain  em- 
ployer-paid benefits  and  other  life-sup- 
port benefits. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Melcher]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
320.  a  resolution  affirming,  in  part, 
and  disaffirming.  In  part,  the  order 
Issued  by  the  President  under  section 
252  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  and  Instructing  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate 
to  report  certain  changes  in  the  laws 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  339,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  proposals  currently  before 
the  Congress  to  tax  certain  employer- 
paid  benefits  and  other  life-support 
benefits. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  344,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  rescission 
of  budget  authority  for  housing  for 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  353-AU- 
THORIZING  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEES  OP  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  353 
Resolved,   That   this   resolution   may   be 
cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Committee  Funding 
Resolution  of  1986." 

AGGREGATE  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  under  the  appro- 
priate authorizing  resolutions  of  the  Senate, 
there  is  authorized  in  the  aggregate 
$43,597,366.  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  resolution,  for  all  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Senate,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

(b)  Each  committee  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  report  its  findings,  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
February  28, 1987. 

(c)  Any  expenses  of  a  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  of  the  committees  who  are  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committees  from  March  1,  1986, 
through  February  28,  1987,  to  be  paid  from 
the  appropriations  account  for  "Expenses  of 
inquiries  and  investigations". 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 


Sec.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  Its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1986,  through  February  28,  1987,  in  Its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovemment  department  or 
agency  concerned  smd  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,263,379  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)of  suchAct). 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordsmce  with  lU 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  1  of  the  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1986.  through  February  28. 
1987,  In  lU  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oovemment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,999,860,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $135,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to 
exceed  $8,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Sec.  S.  (a)  In  carrying  out  lU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  lU 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  Is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1986,  through  February 
28.  1987.  in  lU  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oovemment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
thte  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,097,190.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $40,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  indlvldu^  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$6,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)  of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 


Sic.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1986,  through  February  28.  1987,  In  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovemment  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 


bursable basts  the  services  of  peraonnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b>  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,613,364,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  sUff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)of  such  Act), 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BITDGBT 

Sic.  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  lU 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  Is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1986,  through  February  28,  1987. 
in  iU  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovemment  depulment  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency.  r 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  undfer 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,873,857,  bf 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $45,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultanu,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  lieglslatlve  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMIRCE.  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sic.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  lu  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  IU 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  mles. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  tmd  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1986,  through  February  28.  1987,  In  iU  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovemment  department  or 
agency  concemed  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,217,690,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $15,000  may 
,  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultanu.  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$8,960  may  be  expended  for  the  training,  of 
the  professional  sUff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  BecClon 
202(J)of  such  Act). 

COMMITm  ON  ENERGY  AMD  MATUXAI. 
RESOURCES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  carrying  out  IU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  IU 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
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thorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1,  1986, 
through  February  28.  1987,  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,329,322.  of 
which  amount  ( 1)  not  to  exceed  $35,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$7,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)  of  such  Act). 

comirrra:  oit  ehviroiohkt  ant  pubuc 
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Sbc.  10.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  is  authorized  from  March  1.  1986. 
through  February  28.  1987.  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  conunlttee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,267,021.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $8,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)of  such  Act). 

COmnTTEE  ON  riHAMCE 

Sk.  11.  (a)  In  carrying  out  iU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  nile  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
the  Committee  on  Finance  is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1986.  through  February  28. 
1987,  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shaU  not  exceed  $2,153,790.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $30,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 

the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 


(under    procedures    specified    by    section 
202(j)of  such  Act). 

COIOf  ITTOE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1986.  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1987.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,365,019.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $6,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  tmd  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  <3ovemmental  Affairs  Is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1986.  through 
February  28.  1987.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
errunent  departftient  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,313,488.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $112,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to 
exceed  $8,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

(c)(1)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
study  or  Investigate— 

(A)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government 
including  the  possible  existence  of  fraud, 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  collusion,  mis- 
management. Incompetence,  corruption,  or 
unethical  practices,  waste,  extravagance. 
conflicU  of  Interests,  and  the  Improper  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds  In  transiM:- 
tions.  contracts,  and  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  of  Government  officials  and  em- 
ployees and  any  and  aU  such  improper  prac- 
tices between  Government  personnel  and 
corporations,  individuals,  companies,  or  per- 
sons affiliated  therewith,  doing  business 
with  the  Government;  and  the  compliance 
or  noncompliance  of  such  corporations, 
companies,  or  individuals  or  other  entities 
with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  govern- 


ing the  various  governmental  agencies  and 
its  relationships  with  the  public: 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
Improper  practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  In  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  Interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  Inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities; 

(C)  organized  criminal  activity  which  may 
operate  In  or  otherwise  utilize  the  facilities 
of  Interstate  or  International  commerce  In 
furtherance  of  any  transactions  and  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the  identi- 
ty of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or 
other  entitles  by  whom  such  utilization  is 
being  made,  and  further,  to  study  and  Inves- 
tigate the  manner  in  which  and  the  extent 
to  which  persons  engaged  in  organized- 
criminal  activity  have  infiltrated  lawful 
business  enterprise,  and  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ations of  organized  crime  in  Interstate  or 
International  commerce:  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  against  such  practices  or  activi- 
ties; 

(D)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  SUtes  which  have 
an  Impact  upon  or  affect  the  national 
health,  welfare,  and  safety;  Including  but 
not  limited  to  investment  fraud  schemes, 
commodity  and  security  fraud,  computer 
fraud,  and  the  use  of  offshore  banking  and 
corporate  facilities  to  carry  out  criminal  ob- 
jectives: 

(E)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to— 

(I)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national  se- 
curity methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  nation- 
al security  problems; 

(II)  the  capacity  of  present  national  securi- 
ty staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 
full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of  knowl- 
edge, and  talents: 

(HI)  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  International  organizations  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  national  security  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member;  and 

(iv)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  Im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  rela- 
tionships; 

(P)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  Involved  In  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  their  performance  with 
respect  to— 

(I)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate sUtlstlcs  on  fuel  demand  and  supply: 

(II)  the  implemenutlon  of  effective  energy 
conservation  measures; 

(III)  the  pricing  of  energy  In  all  forms; 

(Iv)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government; 

(V)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels: 

(vl)  the  management  of  tax.  Import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies; 

(vil)  maintenance  of  the  Independent 
sector  of  the  petroleum  Industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(vill)  the  allocation  of  fuels  In  short 
supply  by  public  and  private  entitles; 


(Ix)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government; 

(x)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries; 

(xl)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  Individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies:  and 

(xll)  research  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies:  and 

(G)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  Government  with 
particular  reference  to  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  regulatory  policies 
and  programs: 

Provided,  That.  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subconunlttee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  any  particular 
branch  of  the  Government:  but  may  extend 
to  the  records  and  activities  of  any  persons, 
corporation,  or  other  entity. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  or  Impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed  upon  it 
by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  Its  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee designated  by  the  chairman,  from 
March  1,  1986,  through  February  28,  1987,  U 
authorized,  in  its,  his.  or  their  discretion  (A) 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents, 
(B)  to  hold  hearings,  (C)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions, 
recess,  and  adjournment  periods  of  the 
Senate.  (D)  to  admlnUter  oaths,  and  (E)  to 
take  testimony,  either  orally  or  by  sworn 
statement,  or.  in  the  case  of  staff  members 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations specifically  authorized  by  the  chair- 
man, by  deposition. 

(4)  All  subpenas  and  related  legal  process- 
es of  the  committee  and  its  subcommittees 
authorized  under  S.  Res.  85  of  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Congress,  first  session,  are  authorized 
to  continue. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 


Sec.  14.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  iU 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1986.  through  February 
28.  1987,  In  IU  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (8) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
uw  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  mich  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  conunlttee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,128,039.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  186.000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
servicea  of  individual  conaultanU,  or  organl- 
Eatloni  thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 


$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  sUff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMirm  ON  LABOR  AND  HITMAN  RESOURCES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  In  carrying  out  IU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  lU 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investlgatiorur  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1.  1986. 
through  February  28.  1987.  in  IU  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
thU  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,326,021,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $56,600  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultanu.  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  16.  (a)  In  carrying  out  IU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  IU 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  authorized  from  March  1,  1986,  through 
February  28,  1987,  In  iU  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,194,363,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultanU.  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$3,500  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  sUff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
203(j)  of  such  Act). 


COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 


Sic.  17.  (a)  In  carrying  out  IU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  IU 
Jurtadictlon  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1986,  through  February 
28,  1987,  In  IU  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (8) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 


personnel    of    any    such    department    or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $899,782. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  iU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  IU 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  nile 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1986.  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1987.  in  IU  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (8) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $861,749. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Sec.  19.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  by  section  104  of  8.  Res. 
4.  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  February 
4.  1977.  and  in  exercUing  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  it  by  such  section,  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  U  authorized  from 
March  1.  1986.  through  February  28.  1987. 
in  iU  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,041,514.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $35,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultanu.  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  conunlttee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)  of  such  Act). 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Sec.  20.  (a)  In  carrying  out  iu  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  8.  Res.  400, 
agreed  to  May  19,  1976.  in  accordance  with 
IU  jurisdiction  under  section  3(a)  of  such 
resolution,  including  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  5  of  such 
resolution,  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence Is  authorized  from  March  1.  1986, 
through  February  28.  1987.  in  IU  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,864,131.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  prcxurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultanu.  or  organisa- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
302(1)  of  the  LeglslaUve  Reorganliation  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 
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SKUCT  COimrTTKE  OR  INDIAN  ATPAIRS 

Sk.  21.  (»)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  Imposed  on  It  by  sec- 
tion 105  of  S.  Res.  4,  Ninety-fifth  Congress, 
agreed  to  February  4  (legislative  day,  Febru- 
ary 1),  1977.  as  amended,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  is  authorized  from 
Bfarch  1.  1986.  through  February  28.  1987, 
in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  conunittee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $790,797,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

Sbc.  22.  Senate  Resolution  85,  as  amended, 
agreed  to  February  28.   1985.  is  amended 
by- 
CD  in  section  2.  strike  out  •'$44.878.358" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$43,964,352". 

(2)  in  section  6(b)  strike  out  •$1,660,768" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,574,250". 

(3)  in  section  8(b)  strike  out  "$3,312,233" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,079,233". 

(4)  in  section  9(b)  strike  out  "$2,397,763" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,303,434". 

(5)  In  section  10(b)  strike  out  $2,333,631" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,293,631". 

(6)  in  section  12(b)  strike  out  "$2,424,509" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,397,509". 

(7)  in  section  13(b)  strike  out  "$4,440,229" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,233,825". 

(8)  in  section  14(b)  strike  out  "$4,246,242" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,029,487". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  356— AU 
THORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OP 
SENATE  ELECTION  LAW 

GUIDEBOOK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
S.  Res.  356 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  a  revised 
edition  of  Senate  document  numbered  99- 
23.  entitled  "Senate  Election  Law  Guide- 
book 1984."  as  a  Senate  document,  and  that 
there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  commit- 
tee additional  copies  of  such  document  not 
to  exceed  the  cost  of  $1,200. 


February  27,  1986 

Kn):  and   rule   XXXIII,   para- 


February  27,  1986 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  354— 
GRATUITY  TO  LEE  R.  SCHROER 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  354 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Lee  R.  Schroer,  widower  of  Jo 
Anne  W.  Schroer,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  nine  and  one-half  months'  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funeral  expense  and  all 
other  allowances. 


SENATE    RESOLUTION    355-GRA- 
TUITY  TO  JOAN  W.  PERSETIC 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  355 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Joan  W.  Persetic,  widow  of  Ray- 
mond J.  Persetic,  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one 
year's  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
simi  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE 


GORTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1635 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GORTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  534) 
making  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
Sec.  .  The  Congress  disapproves  the  pro- 
posed deferral  of  budget  authority  (Deferral 
No.  D-85-48)  for  community  development 
block  grants  set  forth  In  the  special  message 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  5.  1986.  under  section 
1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1636 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Byrd, 
Mr.  MATHIAS,  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Metzenbaom) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  28)  to  improve  Senate 
procedure;  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

"That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby  authorizes 
and  directs  that  there  be  both  television  and 
radio  broadcast  coverage  (together  with  vid- 
eotape and  audio  recordings)  of  proceedings 
in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

(b)  Such  broadcast  coverage  shall  be— 

(1)  provided  In  accordance  with  provisions 
of  this  resolution; 

(2)  provided  continuously,  except  for  any 
time  when  the  Senate  is  conducting  a 
quorum  call,  or  when  a  meeting  with  closed 
doors  is  ordered;  and 

(3)  provided  subject  to  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  Senate  gallery  contained  in 
the  following  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate: 
rule  XIX,  paragraphs  6  and  7;  rule  XXV. 


paragraph 
graph  2. 

Sec.  2.  The  radio  and  television  broadcast 
of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be  supervised 
and  operated  by  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  The  television  broadcast  of  Senate 
proceedings  shall  follow  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer and  Senators  who  are  speaking,  clerks 
and  the  chaplain  except  during  rollcall 
votes  when  the  television  cameras  shall 
show  the  entire  Chamber. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  broadcast  coverage  by 
radio  and  television  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  implemented  as  provid- 
ed in  this  section. 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  shall— 

(1)  construct  necessary  broadcasting  facili- 
ties for  both  radio  and  television  (including 
a  control  room  and  the  modification  of 
Senate  sound  and  lighting  fixtures); 

(2)  employ  necessary  expert  consultants: 
and 

(3)  acquire  and  insUll  all  necessary  equip- 
ment and  facilities  to  (A)  produce  a  broad- 
cast-quality "live"  audio  and  color  video 
signal  of  such  proceedings,  and  (B)  provide 
an  archive-quality  audio  and  color  video 
Upe  recording  of  such  proceedings: 
Provided,  That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  specified  in 
clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  not  enter  Into  any  contract  for  the 
purchase  or  Installation  of  equipment,  for 
employment  of  any  consultant,  or  for  the 
provision  of  training  to  any  person,  unless 
the  same  shall  first  have  been  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  shall  ( 1 )  employ  such  staff  as 
may  be  necessary,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Senate  Recording  and  Photograph- 
ic Studios,  to  operate  and  maintain  all 
broadcast  audio  and  color  video  equipment 
installed  pursuant  to  this  resolution.  (2) 
make  audio  and  video  tape  recordings,  and 
copies  thereof  as  requested  by  the  Secretary 
under  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection,  of 
Senate  proceedings.  (3)  retain  for  ninety 
days  after  the  day  any  Senate  proceedings 
took  place,  such  recordings  thereof,  and  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  copies  of  such  re- 
cordings: Provided,  That  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate.  In  car- 
rying out  the  duties  specified  in  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall  comply  with 
appropriate  Senate  procurement  and  other 
regulations,  and  (4)  if  authorized  by  the 
Senate  at  a  later  date  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  shall  (A)  obtain  from  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  copies  of  audio  and  video  tape  re- 
cordings of  Senate  proceedings  and  make 
such  copies  available,  upon  payment  to  her 
of  a  fee  fixed  therefor  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  (B)  receive 
from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  such  recordings 
thereof,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible, 
transmit  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  to 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  archive- 
quality  copies  of  such  recordings. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Radio  coverage  of  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall— 

(1)  begin  as  soon  as  the  necessary  equip- 
ment has  been  Installed;  and 

(2)  be  provided  continuously  at  all  times 
when  the  Senate  is  in  session  (or  is  meeting 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole),  except  for  any 
time  when  a  meeting  with  closed  doors  is  or- 
dered. 


(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  but  no  later 
than  May  1.  there  shall  begin  a  test  period 
during  which  tests  of  radio  and  television 
coverage  of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  of  the  Office 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of 
the  Senate.  Television  coverage  of  Senate 
proceedings  shall  go  live  June  1.  1986.  The 
test  period  aforementioned  shall  end  on 
July  15.  1986. 

(c)  During  such  test  period— 

(1)  final  procedures  for  camera  direction 
control  shall  be  established: 

(2)  television  coverage  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings shall  not  be  transmitted  between  May 
Ist  and  June  1st.  except  that,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  th^  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  such  coverage 
may  be  transmitted  over  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  and 

(3)  recording  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
be  reUlned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  6.  The  use  of  Upe  duplications  of 
radio  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  for  political  purposes  Is  strictly  pro- 
hibited; and  any  such  tape  duplication  fur- 
nished to  any  person  shall  be  made  on  the 
condition  that  It  not  be  used  for  political 
purposes.  The  use  of  tape  duplications  of 
T.V.  coverage  for  any  purpose  outside  the 
Senate  Is  strictly  prohibited  until  the 
Senate  provides  otherwise. 

Sec.  7.  Any  changes  In  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution  shall  be  made  only 
by  Senate  resolution.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  may  adopt 
such  procedures  and  such  regulations, 
which  do  not  contravene  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution,  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  Implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  8.  Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
(but  not  in  excess  of  $3,500,000)  to  carry  out 
this  resolution  shall  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  9.  That  Rule  XXX.  paragraph  Kb),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  When  a  treaty  Is  reported  from  a 
committee  with  or  without  amendment.  It 
shall,  unless  the  Senate  unanimously  other- 
wise directs,  lie  over  one  day  for  consider- 
ation; after  which  It  may  be  read  a  second 
time,  after  which  amendments  may  be  pro- 
posed. At  any  stage  of  such  proceedings  the 
Senate  may  remove  the  Injunction  of  secre- 
cy from  the  treaty." 

Sec.  10.  That  paragraph  2  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Rule  II  or  Rule  IV  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfin- 
ished business.  Is  presented  to  the  Senate, 
the  Presiding  Officer,  or  clerk  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meeU  on  the  follow- 
ing calendar  day  but  one.  he  shall  lay  the 
motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct  that 
the  clerk  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  ascer- 
tainment that  a  quorum  is  present,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall,  without  debate,  submit 
to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the 
question: 

"Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

"And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Sena- 
tors duly  chosen  and  sworn— except  on  a 
measure  or  motion  to  amend  the  Senate 


rules.  In  which  case  the  necessary  affirma- 
tive vote  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting— then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  mattter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

■Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  In  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  amendments  thereto  and  motions 
affecting  the  same,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of 
each  Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unani- 
mous consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  pro- 
posed after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a 
close,  unless  It  had  been  submitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Journal  Clerk  by  1  o'clock  p.m.  on 
the  day  following  the  filing  of  the  cloture 
motion  If  an  amendment  In  the  first  degree, 
and  unless  It  had  been  so  submitted  at  least 
one  hour  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  clo- 
ture vote  If  an  amendment  In  the  second 
degree.  No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory 
amendment,  or  amendment  not  germane 
shall  be  In  order.  Points  of  order.  Including 
questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

"After  no  more  than  thirty  hours  of  con- 
sideration of  the  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  on  which  cloture  has  been  Invoked, 
the  Senate  shall  proceed,  without  any  fur- 
ther debate  on  any  question,  to  vote  on  the 
final  disposition  thereof  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  amendmenU  not  then  actually  pending 
before  the  Senate  at  that  time  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  motions,  except  a  motion  to 
table,  or  to  reconsider  and  one  quorum  call 
on  demand  to  establish  the  presence  of  a 
quorum  (and  motions  required  to  establish  a 
quorum)  Immediately  before  the  final  vote 
begins.  The  thirty  hours  may  be  Increased 
by  the  adoption  of  a  motion,  decided  with- 
out debate,  by  a  three-fifths  affirmative 
vote  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn, 
and  any  such  time  thus  agreed  upon  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  or 
their  designees.  However,  only  one  motion 
to  extend  time,  specified  above,  may  be 
made  In  any  one  calendar  day. 

"If.  for  any  reason,  a  measure  or  matter  Is 
reprinted  after  cloture  has  been  Invoked, 
amendments  which  were  In  order  prior  to 
the  reprinting  of  the  measure  or  matter  will 
continue  to  be  In  order  and  may  be  con- 
formed and  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the 
amendment's  sponsor.  The  conforming 
changes  must  be  limited  to  Uneatlon  and 
pagination. 

"No  Senator  shall  call  up  more  than  two 
amendmenU  until  every  other  Senator  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  likewise. 

Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  this 
rule,  a  Senator  may  yield  all  or  part  of  his 
one  hour  to  the  majority  or  minority  floor 
managers  of  the  measure,  motion,  or  matter 
or  to  the  Majority  or  Minority  Leader,  but 
each  Senator  specified  shall  not  have  more 
than  two  hours  so  yielded  to  him  and  may 
In  turn  yield  such  time  to  other  Senators. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  rule,  any  Senator  who  has  not  used  or 
yielded  at  least  ten  minutes,  Is,  if  he  seeks 
recognition,  guaranteed  up  to  ten  minutes, 
inclusive,  to  speak  only. 

"After  cloture  is  Invoked,  the  reading  of 
any  amendment.  Including  House  amend- 
menU. shall  be  dispensed  with  when  the 
proposed  amendment  has  been  Identified 
and  has  been  available  In  printed  form  at 
the  desk  of  the  Members  for  not  less  than 
twenty-four  hours." 


Sec.  11.  That  Rule  XVII.  par.  6.  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"S.  Any  measure  or  matter  reported  by 
any  standing  committee  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered In  the  Senate  unless  the  report  of  that 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
been  available  to  Members  for  at  least  two 
calendar  days  (excluding  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays)  prior  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  or  matter.  If  hearings  have  been 
held  on  any  such  measure  or  matter  so  re- 
ported, the  committee  reporting  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed  and 
available  for  dUtrlbutlon  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
such  measure  or  matter  in  the  Senate.  This 
paragraph— 

(1)  may  be  waived  by  joint  agreement  of 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate:  and 

(2)  shall  not  apply  to— 

(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war.  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress,  and 

(B)  any  executive  decision,  determination, 
or  action  which  would  become,  or  continue 
to  be.  effective  unless  disapproved  or  other- 
wise Invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Congreu. " 

Sec.  12.  Rule  IV.  paragraph  1.  (a)  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  the  words  "the  Journal 
of  the  preceding  day  shall  be  read"  the  fol- 
lowing words  "unless  by  non-debauble 
motion  the  reading  shall  be  waived,  the 
question  being.  "Shall  the  Journal  stand  ap- 
proved to  date?". 

Sec.  13.  Rule  XXVIII,  dealing  with  confer- 
ence reporU,  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
words  "when  available  on  each  Senator's 
desk"  after  the  words  In  paragraph  1  "shall 
always  be  In  order". 

Sec.  14.  Provided,  that  If  the  Senate  au- 
thorizes the  permanent  televising  of  the 
Senate  pursuant  to  section  16.  that  radio 
and  television  coverage  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  made  available  on  a  "live  "  basis  and  free 
of  charge  to  (1)  any  accredited  member  of 
the  Senate  Radio  and  TelevUlon  Corre- 
spondenU  Gallery.  (2)  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
(3)  such  other  news  gathering,  educational, 
or  Information  distributing  entity  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  receive  such  broadcasu. 

Sec.  15.  Television  coverage  of  the  Senate 
and  the  rules  changes  conuined  herein 
shall  continue.  If  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
question,  which  shall  be  put  one  hour  after 
the  Senate  convenes  on  July  IS.  1986.  "Shall 
radio  and  television  coverage  continue  after 
this  date,  and  shall  the  rules  changes  con- 
tained herein  continue?"  There  shall  be  six 
hours  of  debate  on  this  question,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the  usual 
form,  at  the  end  of  which  any  Senator  may 
propose    as    an    alternative    the    question, 

"Shall  the  test  period  continue  for  thirty 
days?"  On  this  question  there  shall  be  one 
hour  of  debate,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled In  the  usual  form.  If  this  question  Is 
decided  In  the  affirmative,  then  thirty  days 
hence,  one  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes, 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  without  In- 
tervening action  on  the  question,  "Shall 
radio  and  television  coverage  continue  after 
this  date  and  shall  the  rules  changes  con- 
tained herein  continue?". 

Sec.  16.  Provided.  That  official  noting  of  a 
Senator's  absence  from  committees  while 
the  Senate  Is  on  television  Is  prohibited. 
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JOHNSTON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1637 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  proposed  an 
amendment,  which  was  subsequently 
modified,  to  amendment  No.  1636  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Dole  (and  others)  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  28),  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  1  thru  3. 

On  pace  4,  between  lines  14  and  15  insert 
the  following: 

(2)  Television  broadcast  coverage  shall  be 
provided  only— 

(A)  when  there  is  in  effect  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement  providing  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  time  between  specified  Senators  or 
their  designees;  or 

(B)  during  consideration  of  any  other 
matter  for  which  unanimous  consent  for 
such  television  broadcast  coverage  is  ob- 
tained. 


VnLSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1638 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  WILSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  28),  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sic.  .  (a)  That  the  Standing  Rules  of 
.the  Senate  are  amended  by  the  addition  of 
the  following  new  Rule: 

"  'Rule  XLIII 

"  'COHSIDElUTIOIf  or  TRADE  ACREEMEMTS 

■•  '1.  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d).  (e), 
and  (g)  of  section  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191).  limiting  the  consider- 
ation in  the  Senate  of  an  implementing  bill 
as  defiaed  in  subsection  (bHl)  of  section  151 
of  su<ai  Act.  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
consideration  of  an  implementing  bill  ap- 
proving a  bUateral  or  plurilateral  trade 
ageeement. 

•  '2.  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e)  and 
(g)  of  section  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2191).  limiting  the  consideration 
in  the  Senate  of  an  implementing  bill  as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (bKl)  of  section  151  of 
such  Act,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  con- 
sideration of  an  implementing  bill  approv- 
ing a  multilateral  trade  agreement.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shaU  not  be  subject  to  sec- 
Uon  15.". 


paragraph  (a)  may  be  terminated  at  any 
point  upon  agreement  to  a  motion  terminat- 
ing such  coverage. 

(c)  Debate  on  a  motion  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  limited  to  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  making  the  motion  and  a  Sena- 
tor in  opposition  designated  by  the  Chair,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which,  without  any  inter- 
vening action,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  motion:  Provided,  however. 
That  one  motion  to  table  shall  be  In  order 
at  any  time.  The  time  provided  for  consider- 
ation of  a  motion  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  time  used 
to  consider  a  motion  to  table. 

(d)  No  television  broadcast  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings  shall  be  provided  when 
a  meeting  with  closed  doors  Is  ordered. 

On  page  10,  line  10,  strike  out  "(14)" 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(15)". 

On  page  10.  line  20,  strike  out  "(15)" 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(16)". 

On  page  11,  line  9,  strike  out  "(16)" 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(17)". 


and 
and 


and 


IMPROVEMENTS  TO  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


JMI 


LONG  AMENDMENT  NO.  1639 

Mr.  LONG  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  28).  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  insert  "and"  after  the 
lemicolon. 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  1,  2  and  3. 

On  page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  10.  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  foUowlnr       

Sec.  14.  Rule  XXJUII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

3.  (a)  Television  broadcast  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings  shall  be  provided  only 
upon  agreement  of  the  Senate  to  a  motion 
providing  such  coverage  fot  a  specific 
matter  or  spe<^ic  time  period  under  terms 
and  c«nuUtlons  specified  In  such  resolution. 

(b)  Television  broadcast  coverage  provide 
by  a  motion  agreed  to  as  provided  in  sub- 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  BRADLEY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1640 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bradley)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  (S.  1567)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  construct 
various  projects  for  improvements  to 
rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  118,  line  3,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  118,  line  6,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

On  page  118,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

(78)  Lower  Saddle  River,  New  Jersey: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Jan- 
uary 28,  1986,  at  a  total  cost  of  $36,850,000 
(October  1985); 

(79)  Molly  Ann's  Brook,  New  Jersey: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  De- 
cember 31.  1985,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$21,860,000  (October  1985):  and 

(80)  Ramapo  River  at  Oakland,  New 
Jersey:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  January  28,  1986,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$6,610,000  (October  1985). 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  soon  consider  badly 
needed  legislation  to  authorize  water 
resource  development  projects.  Port 
dredging,  flood  control  projects,  beach 
erosion,  and  storm  protection  projects 
are  all  part  of  S.  1567.  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act,  reported  by 
the  Conomlttee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

As  a  member  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee.  I  sup- 
ported this  legislation  to  address  long- 
delayed  and  vital  projects  across  the 
Nation.  The  committee  has  endeav- 
ored to  come  to  grips  with  both  the 
fiscal  and  environmental  realities  of 
water  resources  development. 


S.  1567  contains  a  number  of  flood 
control  projects  for  New  Jersey.  These 
projects  are  vital  to  our  ability  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  life  and  property 
damage  in  future  floods.  The  devasta- 
tion of  flooding  was  brought  home  to 
New  Jersey  in  1984  when  massive 
flooding  caused  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage.  The  area  of  northern  New 
Jersey  known  as  the  Passaic  River 
basin  was  particularly  hard  hit. 

Earlier  in  this  session  of  Congress,  I 
introduced  authorizing  legislation  for 
a  flood  control  project  along  the 
Ramapo  and  Mahwah  Rivers  in 
Mahwah,  NJ.  and  Suffem.  NY.  This 
project  is  one  of  a  series  of  necessary 
projects  examined  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  along  tributaries  of  the 
Passaic  River.  At  the  time  I  introduced 
the  Mahwah  and  Suffem  project.  I  in- 
dicated my  interest  in  introducing  leg- 
islation for  other  Passaic  River  basin 
projects  as  those  projects  received  en- 
vironmental clearance  and  approval  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  three  addi- 
tional Passaic  River  basin  projects 
which  have  received  favorable  reports 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  These 
projects  are:  a  $36.8  million  project 
along  the  Lower  Saddle  River  in 
Bergen  County.  NJ:  a  $21.8  million 
project  along  Molly  Ann's  Brook 
around  the  towns  of  Paterson,  Hale- 
don,  and  Prospect  Park.  NJ:  and  a  $6.6 
million  project  along  the  Ramapo 
River  in  the  Borough  of  Oakland.  NJ. 

The  Lower  Saddle  River.  Molly 
Ann's  Brook,  and  Oakland  projects  in- 
volve the  modifications  of  channels  to 
curb  the  overtopping  of  river  banks 
during  flood  situations. 

Mr.  President,  like  the  Mahwah  and 
Suffem  project,  these  projects  meet 
the  criteria  set  by  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  for  au- 
thorization. It  is  therefore  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  these  projects 
will  be  approved  as  part  of  S.  1567.« 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE  OP  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 


BOREN  (AND  LONG) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1641 

Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long)  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  28),  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  section  15  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  followinr 

Sec.  15.  Television  coverage  of  the  Senate 
shall  cease  at  the  close  of  business  July  15, 
1986,  and  television  coverage  of  the  Senate 
and  the  rules  changes  contained  herein 
shall  continue,  if  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
question,  which  shall  be  put  one  hour  after 
the  Senate  convenes  on  July  29, 1986.  "ShaU 
radio  and  television  coverage  continue  after 
this  date,  and  shall  the  rules  changes  con- 
tained herein  continue?"  There  shall  be  13 
hours  of  debate  on  this  question,  to  be 


equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the  usual 
form,  at  the  end  of  which  any  Senator  may 
propose  as  an  alternative  the  question, 
"Shall  the  test  period  continue  for  thirty 
days?".  On  this  question  there  shall  be  one 
hour  of  debate,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled in  the  usual  form.  If  thU  question  is 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  then  thirty  days 
hence,  one  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes, 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  without  In- 
tervening action  on  the  question,  "Shall 
radio  and  television  coverage  continue  after 
this  date  and  shall  the  rules  changes  con- 
tained herein  continue? ". 


NOTICE      OP      INTENTION       TO 

AMEND  THE  STANDING  RULES 

OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  give  notice  in  writing  of  my  in- 
tention to  amend  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  with  the  following 
amendment: 

The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
are  amended  by  the  addition  of  the 
following  new  section: 

"Rule  XLIII 

"COWSIDERATIOH  OF  BILLS  IMPLEMEKTIHO 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

"During  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  a 
bill  implementing  a  trade  agreement  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  151  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191),  the  limi- 
tations on  amendments  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  151  of  such  Act  and  the 
limitations  on  floor  consideration  contained 
In  subsection  (e)  and  paragraphs  (2).  (3), 
and  (4)  of  subsection  (g)  of  section  151  of 
such  Act  shall  not  apply  to  such  consider- 
ation, except  that  the  limitations  on  amend- 
ments contained  In  subsection  (d)  of  section 
151  of  such  Act  shall  apply  to  consideration 
of  a  bill  Implementing  a  multilateral  trade 
agreement.". 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

COHMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RBSOtntCSS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public  a 
time  change  in  a  hearing  scheduled 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  in  Washington  DC. 
The  hearing  is  an  oversight  hearing  on 
the  domestic  and  international  petro- 
leum situation  and  will  take  place 
Friday.  March  14.  at  10:30  a.m.  In 
room  SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dlrksen 
Office  Building  instead  of  1  p.m.  as 
previously  announced. 

Please  note  that  a  closed  hearing  on 
the  same  subject  wUl  take  place 
Wednesday,  March  12,  at  2  p.m.  In 
room  SH-219  of  the  Senate  Hart 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  should 
write  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  U.S.  Senate,  room 
SD-358  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC  20510.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  Debbl 
Rice  or  Howard  Useem  at  (202)  224- 
2366. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTSES 
TO  MEET 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  February  27.  in 
closed  session,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  fiscal  year  1987,  intelligence  au- 
thorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVKRSIOKT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  February  27,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  DOD  subcontractor  kick- 
backs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OK  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  February  27,  in  order  to 
conduct  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
issue  of  white  collar  crime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 27.  to  conduct  a  closed  oversight 
hearing  on  Micronesia  status. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  U  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion be  authorized  to  meet  diuing  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
February  27,  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
S.  1999.  the  Product  Liability  Volun- 
tary Claims  and  Uniform  Standards 
Act.  and  related  reform  proposals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TV  IN  THE  SENATE 
•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  2  weeks 
ago  I  made  known  my  firm  opposition 
to  allowing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  to  be  televised  and  stated  my 
reason  thus.  Yesterday,  we  were  faced 
with  potential  significant  changes  in 
the  way  the  Senate  conducU  its  busi- 
ness in  anticipation,  or  what  some  may 


consider  the  eventuality,  of  a  televised 
U.8.  Senate.  I  want  to  reiterate  my  op- 
position not  only  to  TV  in  the  Senate, 
but  also  to  what  I  consider  would  have 
been  significant  changes  in  the  way  we 
operate  here  in  this  body.  I  thought 
the  proposed  rules  changes  were  mis- 
guided and  not  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
posed the  proposal  to  limit  to  2  hours 
debate  on  a  motion  to  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  a  particular  bill.  While 
my  tenure  in  this  great  body  is  not  so 
lengthy  as  that  of  many  of  my  respect- 
ed colleagues,  it  has  nonetheless  been 
my  experience  that  the  rules  and  gen- 
eral practice  governing  a  motion  to 
proceed  have  been  in  my  best  interest, 
and  more  importantly,  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  constltuenU  I  was  elected 
to  represent.  Who  among  us  would 
have  hazarded  the  chance  that  we  not 
be  given  ample  time  to  debate  the 
merlU  of  Initiatives  which  would 
affect  the  citizens  of  our  respective 
SUtes? 

In  the  context  of  this  proposal  the 
argument  was  put  forth  that  points  of 
contention  could  still  have  been  delib- 
erated after  a  specific  bill  was  taken 
up,  however.  I  believe  that  all  Sena- 
tors are  served  by  allowing  for  delib- 
eration of  a  sufficient  length  on  the 
motion  to  proceed.  It  was  never  fully 
demonstrated  to  me  that  such  a  rule 
change  would  not  have  endangered 
our  charged  duty  of  thoroughly  weigh- 
ing both  sides  of  an  issue.  Moreover, 
Mr.  President,  concern  was  raised  that 
such  a  modification  would  have  en- 
couraged all  Senators  to  offer  motions 
to  proceed  to  consideration  of  particu- 
lar legislation,  knowing  that  debate  on 
the  motion  could  have  been  limited 
under  the  proposed  change  to  2  hours. 
The  other  proposed  rule  change  I 
objected  to  was  that  which  pertained 
to  the  germaneness  of  amendments. 
Again  In  this  instance  my  main  con- 
cern was  that  such  a  provision  would 
have  served  to  inhibit  the  deliberative 
and  procedural  freedom  we  enjoy  in 
this  Chamber,  As  the  proposal  was 
written,  this  change  would  have  pro- 
vided that  a  motion  requiring  ger- 
maneness of  amendments  could  have 
been  Introduced  not  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  legislative  initiative's  consid- 
eration, but  also  at  any  point  during 
the  initiative's  consideration.  Such  an 
arrangement  could  have  allowed  that 
a    certain    number    of    nongermane 
amendments  be  considered,  and  then, 
if  a  three-fifths  majority  of  Senators 
concurred,  the  proposal  of  additional 
nongermane  amendments  would  have 
been  precluded.  I  believe  that  this  ar- 
rangement would  not  have  adequately 
protected  the  InteresU  of  Senators  In 
the  minority  on  such  occasions.  Under 
current  rules,  aside  from  consideration 
of  certain  privileged  types  of  legisla- 
tion, unanimous  consent  must  be  ob* 
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tained  to  preclude  the  proposal  of 
nongermane  amendments  to  legisla- 
tive vehicles.  A  modification  such  as 
that  proposed  here  would  have  flown 
In  the  face  of  the  customs  and  rights 
all  Senators  have  used  so  well  to  this 
day. 

Mr.  President  I  was  pleased  that  the 
provision  which  would  have  required 
that  amendments  be  germane  was 
struck  down  yesterday,  and  additional- 
ly, that  the  provision  pertaining  to 
motions  to  proceed  to  consideration 
was  not  brought  up  for  consideration. 
In  light  of  these  developments,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  simply  reiter- 
ate my  opposition  to  televising  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate.* 


He  is  an  honest  and  decent  man  who 
has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to 
his  country.  For  that,  we  thank  him. 
For  the  years  ahead,  we  wish  him  the 
very  best.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SIDNEY  L.  BROWN 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  history 
reserves  the  term  "founding  father" 
for  those  who  win  elections.  Sid 
Brown,  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee's chief  of  budget  review,  is  not  an 
elected  officeholder.  Still,  I  think  his- 
tory will  find  a  special  place  for  him, 
perhaps  as  "first  physician"  to  the 
budget  process. 

Sid  has  been  with  the  committee 
from  the  very  beginning.  And  in  these 
past  11  years,  he  has  nursed  the 
budget  process  through  countless  long 
nights  when  it  coughed  and  sputtered 
on  the  brink. 

He  has  served  the  U.S.  Senate  as  an 
authentic  professional.  A  stranger  to 
either  personal  ambition  or  the  public 
acclaim.  Sid  has  set  a  standard  of  qual- 
ity, dependability,  and  trust  that— 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not— has  put 
him  in  the  forefront  of  public  service. 

It  has  been  Sid  Brown's  job  to  comb 
the  complexities  of  budgets  produced 
by  the  President,  and  hammer  togeth- 
er the  framework  of  budgets  fashioned 
by  the  Senate.  He  has  always  had  the 
complete  confidence  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  ausle  for  his  objective 
judgment,  candor,  and  experti*. 

Sid's  reputation  is  a  product  of  all 
those  things,  plus  patience  and  hard 
work.  When  he  prepared  a  budget 
figure,  we  could  always  count  on  him 
to  explain  and  defend  it,  knowing  his 
work  was  solid  as  a  rock. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Edmimd 
Muskie  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  we  were  in  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  conference.  With 
temperatures  running  high.  Chairman 
Muskie  said,  "Let's  hear  from  Sid 
Brown.  He's  the  best  damn  numbers 
man  on  the  Hill." 

Sid  is  certainly  that.  He's  proven  it 
time  and  time  again  with  grace,  good 
humor,  and  always  with  accuracy  and 
excellence. 

He  leaves  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  Join  National  Public  Radio. 
It  is  not  a  change  he  sought.  But  then 
his  career  has  always  been  a  story  of 
institutions  in  need,  seeking  him. 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  REUVnONS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
2  of  Senate  Rule  XXVI,  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  the  99th  Congress  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee  on  February  21, 
1985. 
The  rules  follow: 
Rules  op  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 
[Adopted  February  21.  1985] 

RULE  1— jurisdiction 

(a)  Substantive.— In  accordance  with 
Senate  Rule  XXV.Uj).  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  shall  extend  to  all  proposed 
legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects: 

(1)  Acquisition  of  land  and  buildings  for 
embassies  and  legations  in  foreign  countries. 

(2)  Boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Diplomatic  service. 

(4)  Foreign  economic,  military,  technical, 
an  humanitarian  assistance. 

(5)  Foreign  loans. 

(6)  International  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross  and  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

(7)  International  aspects  of  nuclear 
energy,  including  nuclear  transfer  policy. 

(8)  International  conferences  and  con- 
gresses. 

(9)  International  law  as  it  relates  to  for- 
eign policy. 

(10)  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
other  international  organizations  estab- 
lished primarily  for  international  monetary 
purposes  (except  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  any  proposed  legislation  relating  to 
such  subjects  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs). 

(11)  Intervention  abroad  and  declarations 
of  war. 

(12)  Measures  to  foster  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  and  to  safe- 
guard American  business  interests  abroad. 

(13)  National  security  and  international 
aspects  of  trusteeships  of  the  United  States. 

(14)  Ocean  and  international  environmen- 
tal and  scientific  affairs  as  they  relate  to 
foreign  policy. 

(15)  Protection  of  United  States  citizens 
abroad  and  expatriation. 

(16)  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally. 

(17)  Treaties  and  executive  agreements, 
except  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

(18)  United  Nations  and  its  affiliated  orga- 
nizations. 

(19)  World  Bank  group,  the  regional  de- 
velopment banks,  and  other  international 
orgsuiizations  established  primarily  for  de- 
velopment assistance  purposes. 

The  Committee  is  also  mandated  by 
Senate  Rule  XXV.Kj)  to  study  and  review, 
on  a  comprehensive  basis,  matters  relating 
to  the  national  security  policy,  foreign 
policy,  and  international  economic  policy  as 


it  relates  to  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  matters  relating  to  food,  hunger, 
and  nutrition  in  foreign  countries,  and 
report  thereon  from  time  to  time.  183. 

(b)  Oversight.— The  Committee  also  has  a 
responsibility  under  Senate  Rule  XXVI.8, 
which  provides  that  ".  .  .  each  standing 
Committee  .  .  .  shall  review  and  study,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  application,  adminis- 
tration, and  execution  of  those  laws  or  parts 
of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee." 

(c)  "Advice  and  Consent"  Clauses.— The 
Committee  has  a  special  responsibility  to 
assist  the  Senate  in  its  constitutional  func- 
tion of  providing  "advice  and  consent"  to  all 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
and  all  nominations  to  the  principal  execu- 
tive branch  positions  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  and  diplomacy. 

RULE  3— subcommittees 

(a)  Creation.— Unless  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law  or  Senate  resolution,  subcom- 
mittees shall  be  created  by  majority  vote  of 
the  Committee  and  shall  deal  with  such  leg- 
islation and  oversight  of  programs  and  poli- 
cies as  the  Committee  directs.  Legislative 
measures  or  other  matters  may  be  referred 
to  a  subcommittee  for  consideration  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Chairman  or  by  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee.  If  the  principal 
subject  matter  of  a  measure  or  matter  to  i>e 
referred  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
more  than  one  subcommittee,  the  Chairman 
or  the  Committee  may  refer  the  matter  to 
two  or  more  subcommittees  for  joint  consid- 
eration. 

(b)  Assignments.— Assignments  of  mem- 
bers to  subcommittees  shall  be  made  in  an 
equitable  fashion.  No  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  receive  assignment  to  a  second 
subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  seniority,  all 
members  of  the  Committee  have  chosen  as- 
signments to  one  subcommittee,  and  no 
members  shall  receive  assignments  to  a 
third  subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  senior- 
ity, all  members  have  chosen  assignments  to 
two  subcommittees. 

No  member  of  the  Conunittee  may  serve 
on  more  than  three  subcommittees  at  any 
one  time. 

The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ex  offi- 
cio members,  without  vote,  of  each  subcom- 
mittee. 

(c)  Meetings.— Except  when  funds  have 
been  specifically  made  available  by  the 
Senate  for  a  subcommittee  purpose,  no  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  hold  hearings  Involving  report- 
ing expenses  without  prior  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  or  by  deci- 
sion of  the  full  Committee.  Meetings  of  sub- 
committees shall  be  scheduled  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  conflicts  with 
meetings  of  other  subcommittees  insofar  as 
possible.  Meetings  of  subcommittees  shall 
not  be  scheduled  to  conflict  with  meetings 
of  the  full  Committee. 

The  proceedings  of  each  subcommittee 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  full 
Committee,  subject  to  such  authorizations 
or  limitations  as  the  Committee  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe. 

rule  3— meetings 

(a)  Regular  Meeting  Day.— The  regular 
meeting  day  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  the  transaction  of  Conunittee 
business  shall  be  on  Tuesday  of  each  week, 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Chairman. 

(b)  Additional  Meetings.— Additional 
meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Committee 
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may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  may 
deem  necessary.  If  at  least  three  members 
of  the  Committee  desire  that  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  be  called  by  the 
Chairman,  those  members  may  file  In  the 
offices  of  the  Committee  their  written  re- 
quest to  the  Chairman  for  that  special 
meeting.  Immediately  upon  filing  of  the  re- 
quest, the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Committee 
shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  the  filing  of 
the  request.  If,  within  three  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  Chair- 
man does  not  call  the  requested  special 
meeting,  to  be  held  within  seven  calendar 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Committee  may 
file  in  the  offices  of  the  Committee  their 
written  notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  will  be  held,  specifying  the  date 
and  hour  of  that  special  meeting.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour. 
Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  notice, 
the  Clerk  shall  notify  all  members  of  the 
Committee  that  such  special  meeting  will  be 
held  and  Inform  them  of  Its  date  and  hour. 

(c)  Minority  Request.— Whenever  any 
hearing  Is  conducted  by  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee  upon  any  measure  or  matter, 
the  minority  on  the  Committee  shall  be  en- 
titled, upon  request  made  by  a  majority  of 
the  minority  members  to  the  Chairman 
before  the  completion  of  such  hearing,  to 
call  witnesses  selected  by  the  minority  to 
testify  with  respect  to  the  measure  or 
matter  during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing 
thereon. 

(d)  Public  Announcement.— The  Commit- 
tee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or 
matter  at  least  one  week  in  advance  of  such 
hearings,  unless  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  subcommittee,  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at 
an  earlier  date. 

(e)  Procedure.— Insofar  as  possible,  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  will  be  conduct- 
ed without  resort  to  the  formalities  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  and  with  due  regard 
for  the  views  of  all  members.  Issues  of  pro- 
cedure which  may  arise  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  resolved  by  decision  of  the  Chair- 
man, in  consultation  with  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Chief  Clerk.  The  Chairman,  In  consultation 
with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  may 
also  propose  special  procedures  to  govern 
the  consideration  of  particular  matters  by 
the  Committee. 

(f)  Closed  Sessions.— Each  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  including  meetings 
to  conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of 
meetings  of  the  Committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee on  the  same  subject  for  a  period  of  no 
more  than  fourteen  calendar  days  may  be 
closed  to  the  public  on  a  motion  made  and 
seconded  to  go  into  closed  session  to  discuss 
only  whether  the  matters  enumerated  In 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  would  require 
the  meeting  to  be  closed  followed  immedi- 
ately by  a  record  vote  in  open  session  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  when  it  is  determined  that 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 
to  be  taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings- 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Commit- 
tee's staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 


(3)  win  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct;  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  Individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  Individual; 

(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  Inform- 
er or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dUcloae 
any  Information  relating  to  the  Investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(5)  will  disclose  Information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  If— 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Oovem- 
ment  officers  an(i  employees;  or 

(B)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Oovemment  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Oovemment  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  In  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

A  closed  meeting  may  be  opened  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee. 

(g)  Staff  Attendance.— A  member  of  the 
Committee  may  have  one  member  of  his  or 
her  personal  staff,  for  whom  that  member 
assumes  personal  responsibility,  accompany 
and  be  seated  nearby  at  Committee  meet- 
ings. 

Each  member  of  the  Committee  may  des- 
ignate members  of  his  or  her  personal  staff, 
who  hold  a  Top  Secret  security  clearance, 
for  the  purpose  of  their  eligibility  to  attend 
closed  sessions  of  the  Committee,  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  set  forth  for  Committee 
staff  under  Rules  12.  13,  and  14. 

In  addition,  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  If  they  are 
not  otherwise  members  of  the  Committee, 
may  designate  one  member  of  their  staff 
with  a  Top  Secret  security  clearance  to 
attend  closed  sessions  of  the  Committee, 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  set  forth  for 
Conunittee  staff  Rules  12,  13,  and  14.  Staff 
of  other  Senators  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Committee  may  not  attend  closed  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee. 

Attendance  of  Committee  staff  at  meet- 
ings shall  be  limited  to  those  designated  by 
the  Staff  Director  or  the  Minority  Staff  Di- 
rector. 

The  Committee,  by  majority  vote,  or  the 
Chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  may  limit  staff 
attendance  at  specified  meetings. 

RULE  4— quorums 

(a)  Testimony.— For  the  purpose  of  taking 
sworn  or  unsworn  testimony  at  any  duly 
scheduled  meeting  a  quorum  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
consist  of  one  member. 

(b)  Business.— A  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  Committee  or  subcommittee  busi- 
ness, other  than  for  reporting  a  measure  of 
recommendation  to  the  Senate  or  the  taking 
of  testimony,  shall  consist  of  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee. Including  at  least  one  member  for 
each  party. 

(c)  Reporting.— A  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  reporting  any  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Senate.  No  measure  or 
recommendation  shall  be  ordered  reported 
from  the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of 


the  Conunittee  memben  are  phyiically 
present.  The  vote  of  the  Committee  to 
report  a  measure  or  matter  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  those  memben 
who  are  physically  present  at  the  time  the 
vote  Is  taken. 

RULE  I— proxies 

Proxies  must  be  in  writing  with  the  signa- 
ture of  the  abaent  member.  Subject  to  the 
requirements  of  Rule  4  for  the  physical 
pretence  of  a  quorum  to  report  a  matter, 
proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on  all  meas- 
ures and  matters  before  the  Committee. 
However,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted  on  a 
measure  or  matter  except  when  the  abaent 
member  has  been  Informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  he  is  being  recorded  and  has  afflrma-  . 
tlvely  requested  that  he  be  so  recorded. 

RULI  i— WITNIMn 

(a)  General.— Tlie  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  consider  requests  to  testify  on 
any  matter  or  measure  pending  before  the 
Committee. 

(b)  Presentation.— If  the  Chairman  so  de- 
termlnes,  the  oral  presentation  of  witnesses 
shall  be  limited  to  ten  minutes.  However, 
written  statements  of  reasonable  length 
may  be  submitted  by  witnesses  and  other  In- 
terested persons  who  are  unable  to  testify  in 
person. 

(c)  Filing  of  Statements.— A  witness  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  shall  file  a  written  state- 
m<9it  of  his  proposed  testimony  at  least  48 
hours  prior  to  his  appearance,  unless  this 
re<)uirement  Is  waived  by  the  Chairman  and 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  following 
their  determination  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  failure  to  file  such  a  statement. 

(d)  Expenses.- Only  the  Chairman  may 
authorize  expenditures  of  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Committee  or  Its  subcommittees. 

(e)  Requests.— Any  witness  called  for  t 
hearing  may  submit  a  written  request  to  the 
Chairman  no  later  than  twenty-four  hours 
In  advance  for  his  testimony  to  be  in  closed 
or  open  session,  or  for  any  other  unusual 
procedure.  The  Chairman  shall  determine 
whether  to  grant  any  such  request  and  shall 
notify  the  Committee  members  of  the  re- 
quest and  of  his  decision. 

RULE  T— SUBPOENAS 

(a)  Authorization.— The  Chairman  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Committee,  when  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee at  a  meeting  or  by  proxies,  shall  have 
authority  to  subpoena  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  or  the  production  of  memoranda, 
documents,  records,  or  any  other  materials. 
When  the  Committee  authorizes  a  subpoe- 
na. It  may  be  issued  upon  the  signature  of 
the  Chairman  or  any  other  member  desig- 
nated by  the  Committee. 

(h)  Return.— A  subpoena,  or  a  request  to 
an  agency,  for  documents  may  be  issued 
whose  return  shall  occur  at  a  time  and  place 
other  than  that  of  a  scheduled  Committee 
meeting.  A  return  on  such  a  subpoena  or  re- 
quest which  Is  Incomplete  or  accompanied 
by  an  objection  constitutes  good  cause  for  a 
hearing  on  shortened  notice.  Upon  such  a 
return,  the  Chairman  or  any  other  member 
designated  by  him  may  convene  a  hearing 
by  giving  two  hours  notice  by  telephone  to 
all  other  members.  One  member  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  such  a  hearing.  The 
sole  purpose  of  such  a  hearing  shall  be  to 
elucidate  further  information  about  the 
return  and  to  rule  on  the  objection. 
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HULK  8— RXFORTS 

(a)  PUlng.— When  the  Committee  has  or- 
dered a  measure  or  recommendation  report- 
ed, the  report  thereon  shall  be  filed  In  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

(b)  Supplemental,  Minority  and  Addition- 
al Views.— A  member  of  the  Committee  who 
gives  notice  of  his  intentions  to  file  supple- 
mental, minority,  or  additional  views  at  the 
time  of  final  Committee  approval  of  a  meas- 
ure or  matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less 
than  3  calendar  days  In  which  to  file  such 
views.  In  writing,  with  the  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Committee.  Such  views  shall  then  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Committee  report  and  printed 
in  the  same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and 
their  inclusion  shall  be  noted  on  the  cover 
of  the  report.  In  the  absence  of  timely 
notice,  the  Committee  report  may  be  filed 
and  printed  Immediately  without  such 
views.  ,    „      „ 

(c)  RoUcall  Votes.— The  results  of  all  roll- 
call  votes  taken  In  any  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  measiire.  or  amendment 
thereto,  shall  be  announced  In  the  Commit- 
tee report.  The  announcement  shall  Include 
a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor  and 
votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each  such  meas- 
ure and  amendment  by  each  member  of  the 
Committee. 

ROLE  9— TRXATIES 

(a)  The  Committee  is  the  only  committee 
of  the  Senate  with  jurisdiction  to  review 
and  report  to  the  Senate  on  treaties  submit- 
ted by  the  President  for  Senate  advice  and 
consent.  Because  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  no  role  in  the  approval  of  treaties, 
the  Committee  is  therefore  the  only  con- 
gressional committee  with  responsibility  for 
treaties. 

(b)  Once  submitted  by  the  President  for 
advice  and  consent,  each  treaty  is  referred 
to  the  Committee  and  remains  on  its  calen- 
dar from  Congress  to  Congress  untU  the 
Committee  takes  action  to  report  it  to  the 
Senate  or  recommend  its  return  to  the 
President,  or  untU  the  Committee  is  dte- 
charged  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  Senate  Rule 
XXX.2,  treaties  which  have  been  reported 
to  the  Senate  but  not  acted  on  before  the 
end  of  a  Congress  "shall  be  resumed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  Congress  as  if 
no  proceedings  had  previously  been  had 
thereon." 

(d)  Insofar  as  possible,  the  Committee 
should  conduct  a  public  hearing  on  each 
treaty  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  submis- 
sion by  the  President.  Fxcept  in  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  treaties  reported  to  the 
Senate  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written 
report. 

KULS  10— NOmHATIONS 

(a)  Waiting  Requirement.— Unless  other 
wise   directed   by   the   Chairman   and   the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  shall  not  consider  an 
nomination  until  6  calendar  days  after  i 
has  been  formally  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

(b)  Public  Consideration.- Nominees  lor 
any  poat  who  are  invited  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  shall  be  heard  In  public  ses- 
sion, unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee  de- 
crees otherwise. 

(c)  Required  Data.— No  nomination  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  unless  (1)  the 
nominee  has  been  accorded  a  security  clear- 
ance on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion by  executive  branch  agencies;  (2)  In  ap- 
propriate cases,  the  nominee  has  filed  a  con- 
fidential sUtement  and  financial  disclosure 
report  with  the  Committee:  (3)  the  Commit- 
tee has  been  assured  that  the  nominee  does 


not  have  any  interests  which  could  conflict 
with  the  Interests  of  the  government  In  the 
exercise  of  the  nominees  proposed  responsi- 
bilities: (4)  for  persons  nominated  to  be 
chief  of  mission,  ambassador-at-large,  or 
minister,  the  Committee  has  received  a  com- 
plete list  of  any  contributions  made  by  the 
nominee  or  members  of  his  inunedlate 
family  to  any  Federal  election  campaign 
during  the  year  of  his  or  her  nomination 
and  for  the  four  preceding  years:  and  (5)  for 
persons  nominated  to  be  chiefs  of  mission,  a 
report  on  the  demonstrated  competence  of 
that  nominee  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
position  to  which  he  or  she  has  been  nomi- 
nated. 

WnS,  1 1— TRAVEL 

(a)  Foreign  Travel.— No  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  its  staff 
shall  travel  abroad  on  Committee  business 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  the  Chair- 
man, who  is  required  by  law  to  approve 
vouchers  and  report  expenditures  of  foreign 
currencies,     and     the     Ranking     Minority 
Member.  Requests  for  authorization  of  such 
travel  shall  sUte  the  purpose  and.  when 
completed,  a  full  substantive  and  financial 
report  shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee 
within  30  days.  This  report  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  all  members  of  the  Committee 
and   shall   not   be   otherwise   disseminated 
without  the  express  authorization  of  the 
Committee.  Except  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. sUff  travel  shall  not  be  approved 
unless    the    reporting    requirements    have 
been  fulfilled  for  all  prior  trips.  Except  for 
travel  that  Is  strictly  personal,  travel  funded 
by  non-U.S.  Government  sources  is  subject 
to  the  same  approval  and  substantive  re- 
porting requirements  as  U.S.  Government- 
funded  travel.   In  addition,   members  and 
staff  are  reminded  of  Senate  Rule  XXXV.4 
requiring  a  determination  by  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  In  the  case  of  foreign- 
sponsored  travel. 

Any  proposed  travel  by  Committee  staff 
for  a  subconunittee  purpose  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  prior  to  submis- 
sion of  the  request  to  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee. 

When  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  approve  the  foreign  travel  of 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  not 
accompanying  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
all  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ad- 
vised, prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
travel,  of  its  extent,  nature,  and  purpose. 

(b)  Domestic  Travel.— All  official  travel  in 
the  United  SUtes  by  the  Committee  staff 
shall  be  approved  In  advance  by  the  Staff 
Director,  or  In  the  case  of  minority  staff,  by 
the  Bdinority  Staff  Director. 

(c)  Personal  Staff.— One  member  of  the 
^rsonal  staff  of  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  travel  with  that  member  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Committee.  During 
such  travel,  the  personal  staff  member  shall 
be  considered  to  be  an  employee  of  the 
Committee. 

RUI.E  la — TRANSCRIPTS 

(a)  General.— The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  shall  keep  verbatim  transcripts  of 
aU  Conunittee  and  subcommittee  meetings 
and  such  transcripU  shall  remain  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Committee,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Conunittee  decides  othewlse.  Tran- 
scripU of  public  hearings  by  the  Committee 
shall  be  published  unless  the  Chairman 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member,  determines  otherwise. 


(b)  CTassifled  or  Restricted  TranscripU.- 

(1)  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Committee 
shall  have  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  security  of  classified  or  restricted 
transcripU. 

(2)  A  record  shall  be  maintained  of  each 
use  of  classified  or  restricted  transcripU. 

(3)  Classified  or  restricted  transcripU 
shall  be  kept  In  locked  combination  safes  In 
the  Committee  offices  except  when  In  active 
use  by  authorized  persons.  They  must  never 
be  left  unattended  and  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Chief  Clerk  promptly  when  no  longer 
needed. 

(4)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  7 
below.  transcripU  classified  secret  or  higher 
may  not  leave  the  Committee  offices  except 
for  the  purpose  of  declassification. 

(5)  Classified  transcripU  other  than  those 
classified  secret  or  higher  may  leave  the 
Committee  offices  in  the  possession  of  au- 
thorized persons  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman.  Delivery  and  return  shall  be 
made  only  by  authorized  persons.  Such 
transcripU  may  not  leave  Washington.  D.C. 
unless  adequate  assurances  for  their  securi- 
ty are  made  to  the  Chairman. 

(6)  Extreme  care  shall  be  exercised  to 
avoid  taking  notes  or  quotes  from  classified 
transcripU.  Their  contenU  may  not  be  di- 
vulged to  any  unauthorized  person. 

(7)  Subject  to  any  additional  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Chairman  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
only  the  following  persons  are  authorized  to 
have  access  to  classified  or  restricted  tran- 
scripU: 

(i)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee  In 
the  Committee  rooms: 

(11)  Designated  personal  representatives  of 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders,  with  appropri- 
ate security  clearances,  in  the  Committee's 
Capitol  office: 

(ill)  Senators  not  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, by  permission  of  the  Chairman: 

(Iv)  Members  of  the  executive  depart- 
menU  involved  in  the  meeting,  in  the  Com- 
mittee's Capitol  office,  or,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Chairman,  in  the  offices  of  the 
officials  who  took  part  in  the  meetii^g,  but 
In  either  case,  only  for  a  specified  and  limit- 
ed period  of  time,  and  only  after  reliable  as- 
surances against  further  reproduction  or 
dissemination  have  been  given. 

(8)  Any  restrictions  imposed  upon  access 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  also 
apply  to  the  transcript  of  such  meeting, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  Chair- 
man and  notice  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee.  Each  transcript  of  a  closed  ses- 
sion of  the  Committee  shall  Include  on  lU 
cover  a  description  of  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  access,  as  well  as  any  applicable 
restrictions  upon  photocopying,  note-taking 
or  other  dissemination. 

(9)  In  addition  to  restrictions  resulting 
from  the  inclusion  of  any  classified  informa- 
tion In  the  transcript  of  a  Committee  meet- 
ing, members  and  staff  shall  not  discuss 
with  anyone  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  closed  session  or  reveal  informa- 
tion conveyed  or  discussed  in  such  a  session 
unless  that  person  would  have  been  permit- 
ted to  attend  the  session  itself,  or  unless 
such  communication  Is  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Chairman,  the  Ranking  Minori- 
ty Member,  or  in  the  case  of  staff,  by  the 
Staff  Director  or  Minority  Staff  Director.  A 
record  shall  be  kept  of  all  such  authoriza- 
tions. 

(c)  Declassification— 

(1)  All  restricted  transcripU  and  classified 
Committee  reporu  shall  be  declassified  on  a 


date  twelve  years  after  their  origination 
unless  the  Conunittee  by  majority  vote  de- 
cides against  such  declaaslflcatlon,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  executive  departmenU  in- 
volved and  all  former  Conunittee  members 
who  participated  directly  in  the  session  or 
reporU  concerned  have  been  consulted  in 
advance  and  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  raise  objections  to  such  declassification. 

(2)  Any  transcript  or  classified  Committee 
report,  or  any  portion  thereof,  may  be  de- 
classified fewer  than  twelve  years  a'ter 
their  origination  if: 

(1)  the  Chairman  originates  such  action  or 
receives  a  written  request  for  such  action, 
luid  notifies  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee; and 

(U)  the  Chairman,  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  and  each  member  or  former 
member  who  participated  directly  in  such 
meeting  or  report  give  their  approval, 
except  that  the  Committee  by  majority  vote 
may  overrule  any  objections  thereby  raised 
to  early  declassification:  and 

(ill)  the  executive  departmenU  and  all 
former  Committee  members  are  consulted 
in  advance  and  have  a  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty to  object  to  early  declassification. 

RULE  13 — CXASSiriED  MATERIAL 

(a)  All  classified  material  received  or  origi- 
nated by  the  Committee  shall  be  logged  in 
at  the  Committee's  offices  in  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  and  except  for  ma- 
terial classified  as  "Top  Secret "  shall  be 
filed  in  the  Dirksen  Senate  Building  offices 
for  Committee  use  and  safekeeping. 

(b)  Each  such  piece  of  classified  material 
received  or  originated  shall  be  card  Indexed 
and  serially  numbered,  and  where  requiring 
onward  distribution  shall  be  distributed  by 
means  of  an  attached  Indexed  form  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman.  If  such  material  is 
to  be  distributed  ouUlde  the  Committee  of- 
fices. It  shall,  in  addition  to  the  attached 
form,  be  accompanied  also  by  an  approved 
signature  sheet  to  show  onward  receipt. 

(c)  Distribution  of  classified  material 
among  offices  shall  be  by  Committee  mem- 
bers or  authozied  staff  only.  All  classified 
material  sent  to  members'  offices,  and  that 
distributed  within  the  working  offices  of  the 
Committee,  shall  be  returned  to  the  office 
designated  by  the  Chief  Clerk.  No  classified 
material  Is  to  be  removed  from  the  offices  of 
the  members  or  of  the  Committee  without 
permission  of  the  Chairman.  Such  classified 
material  will  be  afforded  safe  handling  and 
safe  storage  at  all  times. 

(d)  Material  classified  "Top  Secret,"  after 
being  indexed  and  numbered,  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Committees  Capitol  office  for  use  by 
the  members  and  authorized  staff  in  that 
office  only  or  In  such  other  secure  Commit- 
tee offices  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  or  Staff  Director. 

(e)  In  general,  members  and  staff  shall  un- 
dertake to  confine  their  access  to  classified 
Information  on  the  basis  of  a  "need  to 
know"  such  Information  related  to  their 
Committee  responsibilities. 

(f)  The  Staff  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  administrative  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  these  regulations. 

RULE  14— STAIT 

(a)  Responsibilities.- 

(1)  The  staff  works  for  the  Conunittee  as 
a  whole,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
Immediate  direction  of  the  Staff  Director: 
provided,  however,  that  such  part  of  the 
staff  as  Is  designated  Minority  Staff,  shall 
be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 


Ranking  Minority  Member  and  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Minority  Staff 
Director. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  should 
feel  free  to  call  upon  the  staff  at  any  time 
for  assistance  in  connection  with  Committee 
business.  Members  of  the  Senate  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  who  call  upon  the 
staff  for  assistance  from  time  to  time  should 
be  given  assistance  subject  to  the  overriding 
responsibility  of  the  staff  to  the  Committee. 

(3)  The  staff's  primary  responsibility  la 
with  respect  to  bills,  resolutions,  treaties, 
and  nominations. 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  asslgnmenU 
from  the  Committee  and  lU  individual  mem- 
bers, the  staff  has  a  responsibility  to  origi- 
nate suggestions  for  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee consideration.  The  staff  also  has  a 
responsibility  to  make  suggestions  to  indi- 
vidual members  regarding  matters  of  special 
interest  to  such  members. 

(4)  It  Is  part  of  the  sUff's  duty  to  keep 
Itself  as  well  Informed  as  possible  in  regard 
to  developmenU  affecting  foreign  relations 
and  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  for- 
eign programs  of  the  United  States.  Signifi- 
cant trends  or  developmenU  which  might 
otherwise  escape  notice  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  or  of  indi- 
vidual Senators  with  particular  InteresU. 

(5)  The  staff  shall  pay  due  regard  to  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  between 
the  Senate  and  the  executive  branch.  It 
therefore  has  a  responsibility  to  help  the 
Committee  bring  to  bear  an  Independent, 
objective  Judgment  of  proposals  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  when  appropriate  to 
originate  sound  proposals  of  iu  own.  At  the 
same  time,  the  staff  shall  avoid  impinging 
upon  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

(6)  In  those  Instances  when  Committee 
action  requires  the  expression  of  minority 
views,  the  staff  shall  assist  the  minority  as 
fully  as  the  majority  to  the  end  that  all 
poinU  of  view  may  be  fully  considered  by 
members  of  the  Committee  and  of  the 
Senate.  The  staff  shall  bear  In  mind  that 
under  our  constitutional  system  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  elected  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  determine  legislative  Issues  In  the 
light  of  as  full  and  fair  a  presentation  of  the 
facU  as  the  staff  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

(b)  Restrictions.- 

(1)  The  staff  shall  regard  lu  relationship 
to  the  Committee  as  a  privileged  one,  in  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  of  a  lawyer  to  a 
client.  In  order  to  protect  this  relationship 
and  the  mutual  confidence  which  must  pre- 
vail if  the  Committee-staff  relationship  Is  to 
be  a  satisfactory  and  fruitful  one,  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  shall  apply: 

(I)  Members  of  the  staff  shall  not  be  iden- 
tified with  any  special  Interest  group  In  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  or  allow  their 
names  to  be  used  by  any  such  group. 

(II)  Members  of  the  sUff  shall  not  accept 
public  speaking  engagemenU  or  write  for 
publication  In  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
without  specific  advance  permission  from 
the  Staff  Director,  or.  In  the  case  of  minori- 
ty staff,  from  the  Minority  Staff  Director. 
In  the  case  of  the  Staff  Director  and  the 
Minority  SUff  Director,  such  advance  per- 
mission shall  be  obtained  from  the  Chair- 
man or  the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  as 
appropriate.  In  any  event,  such  public  state- 
menU  should  avoid  the  expression  of  per- 
sonal views  and  should  not  contain  predic- 
tions of  future,  or  InterpreUtions  of  past. 
Committee  action. 

(III)  Staff  shall  not  discuss  their  private 
conversations  with  members  of  the  Commit- 


tee   without    specific    advance    permission 
from  the  Senator  or  Senators  concerned. 

(2)  The  sUff  shall  not  discuss  with  anyone 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  In  closed 
session  or  reveal  Information  conveyed  or 
discussed  In  such  a  session  unless  that 
person  would  have  been  permitted  to  attend 
the  session  Itself,  or  unless  such  communi- 
cation U  specifically  authorized  by  the  Staff 
Director  or  Minority  Staff  Director.  Unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  Information  from  a 
closed  session  or  of  classified  information 
shall  be  cause  for  immediate  dismissal  and 
may,  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  of  informa- 
tion, be  grounds  for  criminal  projecution. 

RULE  IS— STATU!  AHS  AMXIfDlfXinr  OF  RULU 

(a)  status.— In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Is  gov- 
erned by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
which  shall  take  precedence  In  the  event  of 
a  clear  Inconsistency.  In  addition,  the  juris- 
diction and  responsibilities  of  the  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  certain  matters,  as  well 
as  the  timing  and  procedure  for  their  con- 
sideration In  Committee,  may  be  governed 
by  statute. 

(b)  Amendment.— These  Rules  may  be 
modified,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Committee,  provided  that  a  notice 
In  writing  of  the  proposed  change  has  been 
given  to  each  member  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  action  there- 
on is  to  be  taken.  However,  rules  of  the 
Committee  which  are  baaed  upon  Senate 
rules  may  not  be  superseded  by  Committee 
vote  alone.* 


ADVANCEMENTS  IN  HEALTH 
CARE  DELIVERY 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  Nation  prides  Itself  on  Inno- 
vations and  discoveries  that  keep 
America  on  the  cutting  edge  of  science 
and  technoloe:y.  Advancements  made 
In  the  biomedical  research  community 
are  particularly  valuable  as  they 
strengthen  the  foimdatlon  of  knowl- 
edge needed  to  Improve  individual 
health  and  well-being. 

This  is  a  societal  good.  Providing  the 
opportvmltles  to  achieve  this  good  is  a 
valuable  purpose  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  highly  respected  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  [NIHl.  As 
an  article  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  described,  the  NIH,  as  part  of  its 
Small  Business  Iimovations  Research 
Program,  has  Just  awarded  a  $50,000 
starter  grant  to  a  physician  from  Ex- 
celsior, MN,  Milton  Seifert. 

Over  the  years,  Dr.  Seifert  has  devel- 
oped his  private  practice  into  a  unique 
business  arrangement:  he  and  his  pa- 
tients jointly  manage  his  practice. 
This  partnership  between  Dr.  Seifert 
and  his  patient  advisory  council  em- 
phasizes Joint  responsibility  for  medi- 
cal care,  fee  structures,  and  even  de- 
termining how  to  deal  with  collections 
and  complaints.  As  far  as  Dr.  Seifert 
knows,  he  is  the  first  such  psirtnership 
In  a  private  practice  anywhere.  The 
NIH  recognized  this  as  a  model  prac- 
tice that  deserves  the  opportunity  to 
grow  and  should  be  marketed  to  other 
physician  practices. 
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Dt.  Seifert  is  an  example  of  another 
Minnesotan  at  the  cutting  edge  of  ad- 
vancements In  health  care  delivery.  I 
wish  him  success  in  marketing  his 
practice  model  with  the  support  of  his 
grant  from  the  NIH. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
PxrrniiG  thi  Patiehts  in  Charge 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 
Excelsior.  Minn.— Picture  this.  A  doctor 
who  lets  his  patients  help  set  his  salary  and 
fees.  And  whose  income  was  only  $20,000 
last  year,  despite  a  roster  of  3,000  patients. 
This  unusual  physician  is  Dr.  Milton  Sei- 
fert of  Excelsior.  Minn.,  a  half -flossy,  half- 
worn  lakeside  suburb  of  Minneapolis,  a  bit 
of  a  cross  between  White  Flint  Mall  and 
Lake  Wobegon.  Seiferts  practice  Is  a  part- 
nership between  a  doctor  and  his  patients, 
one  that  emphasizes  "Joint  responsibility"— 
Seiferts  byword— for  both  medical  care  and 
managing  his  practice,  including  such  deli- 
cate, normally  top  secret  subjecU  as  collec- 
tions and  complaints. 

So  far  as  Seifert  has  been  able  to  find  out, 
this  is  the  first  such  partnership  In  a  private 
practice  anyplace. 

Woefully,  the  practice  has  been  suffering 
cut-throat  competition  from  this  area's 
many  HMOs— prepaid,  "we  cover  it  all" 
health  plans,  luring  away  many  patients,  es- 
pecially parenU  with  ever-feverish  children, 
with  their  promise  of  virtually  all  care  for 
so  much  a  month.  In  the  last  few  years,  this 
competition  reduced  Seiferts  pay  from  iU 
usual  $40,000  or  so-still  at  least  $20,000  less 
than  that  of  most  family  docs  In  his  area— 
to  its  bare-bones  1985  level,  less  than  his 
wife  made  a  few  years  ago  as  a  teacher. 

No  one  was  unhappier  about  this  than  the 
50  members  of  his  Patient  Advisory  Council, 
the  volunteer  group  that  meets  regularly  to 
help  run  his  practice.  As  a  result  of  his  and 
their  effort*,  he  reports,  the  practice  is 
"coming  back."  collections  are  up  and.  a 
nice  bonus,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  distant  Washington  has 
suddenly  taken  an  Interest  In  tn  hand-ln- 
hand  way.  * 

As  part  of  Its  new  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Research  Program— thrust  on  It  by 
Congress— the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
have  Just  given  Seifert  a  $50,000  starter 
grant  to  begin  spreading  the  hand-ln-hand 
gospel  to  other  doctors  and  patients. 

MUt  Seifert.  both  a  small-town  pragmatist 
and  an  Incurable  visionary,  would  like  to  see 
a  not-too-distant  day  when  doctors  and  pa- 
tients all  over  stop  behaving  like  adversaries 
and  start  working  together  to  seek  better 
health  care. 

The  scene  Is  Excelsior  Methodist  Church, 
a  handy,  free  meeting  place.  The  time  is  a 
winter  night.  The  temperature  outside  Is  10 
below,  limiting  tonights  Patient  Advisory 
Council  attendance  to  a  brave  dozen  men 
and  women. 

The  president  of  the  council  Is  Bill  Helm- 
buch,  a  retired  industrial  engineer.  He  calls 
the  quarterly  meeting  to  what  passes  for 
order,  since  members  speak  up  as  they 
please  and  pop  up  now  and  then  for  refresh- 
ments. 

The  members  and  Dr.  Seifert  and  hU  wife. 
Dorie,  the  practice's  part-time  bookkeeper, 
sit  In  a  rough  circle  on  sofas  and  hard  chairs 
with  their  various  papers  and  coffee  or  hot 
chocolate  and  cookies.  Helmbuch  Is  portly 
and  bald,  Seifert  U  solid  and  square-faced. 
The  members,  from  their  twenties  to  their 
seventies,  sport  everything  from  business 
suits  to  red  and  blue  snow  sulU.  The  scene 
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could  have  been  painted  by  Norman  Rock- 
well. 

The  meeting  gete  quickly  to  the  nitty- 
gritty:  the  subject  of  bill  collections.  This  is 
the  province  of  a  key  Support  Services  Com- 
mittee, which  meets  monthly  to  discuss  fees 
and  finances.  The  chairman  Is  out  of  town, 
so  the  doctor  makes  the  report. 

It  seems  that  the  patlenU  who  left  for 
HMOs  were  actually  those  best  able  to  pay. 
leaving  a  disproportionate  number  of  elder- 
ly, underemployed  and  plain  poor.  Collec- 
tions were  getting  very  bad,  and  we  were 
slipping  behind  in  paying  our  bills, "  Seifert 
reports.  So  the  committee,  reluctantly, 
hired  a  collection  agency  last  year  to  go 
after  those  who  everybody  knew  could 
"manage  to  pay." 

The  agency  seems  to  be  doing  a  good  yet 
low-pressure  Job.  "I've  not  received  any 
angry  phone  calls. "  says  Dorie  Seifert.  and 
one  man  told  the  doctor.  rU  start  paying 
that  bill  If  I  can  Just  keep  coming  to  you 
without  any  effect  on  my  care. " 

"I  told  him,  'Pine,'  "  Seifert  says.  Later  he 
explains  that:  "The  first  thing  we  do.  of 
course,  is  try  to  collect  .he  bill  ourselves  by 
polite  letter.  Often  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Patient  Council  calls  and  explains  that 
the  practice  is  a  business  and  has  to  pay  Its 
bills  and  needs  the  money  to  keep  going. 
That  can  have  a  lot  more  effect  than  my 
office  calling." 

Another  subject:  complaints.  One  woman 
complained  about  her  bill,  especially  since 
"the  doctor  had  to  look  things  up  In  a 
book. "  Another  woman  said  she  called  with 
a  splitting  headache  and  was  'put  off "  by 
the  office  staff,  rather  than  being  told  to 
come  right  in.  She  was  Justified  In  her  com- 
plaint, Seifert  concedes.  'Looking  back,  she 
could  have  l)een  having  a  stroke  or  hemor- 
rhage." 

"Sometimes, "  he  adds,  "we  have  part-time 
help  who  don't  know  all  our  procedures. 
We've  decided  to  spell  them  out  and  put 
them  on  a  plastic  card  by  the  phones  so 
there'll  be  a  routine  for  who  gets  In  right 
away  and  who  gets  priority  treatment,  like 
anyone  with  terrible,  unrelenting  pain  or  a 
breathing  problem." 

Most  complalnU,  however,  are  about  a 
more  mundane  subject:  waiting.  Seifert.  it 
seems,  is  a  doctor  who  habitually  decides  to 
spend  45  minutes  talking  to  some  troubled 
patient,  while  a  roomful  cool  their  heels. 

"We're  always  discussing  this,"  says  Bill 
Helmbuch,  "but  I  don't  think  we're  going  to 
change  Milt.  Most  of  the  older  patienU 
know  they're  likely  to  spend  an  hour  or 
hour  and  a  half  before  they  get  In.  I  usually 
make  an  appointment,  then  come  about  45 
minutes  late,  because  I  know  I'll  be  early." 
Now  and  then  true  enough,  Seifert  later 
concedes,  'though  I  usually  do  better."  He 
says  he  promises  his  patienU  "everything  I 
can  give  them  except  perfect  punctuality. " 

The  meeting  continues.  Marlon  Johnson, 
a  white-haired  former  physical  therapist,  re- 
ports for  the  Patient  Services  Committee. 
Patients— their  own  idea— offer  each  other 
transportation,  baby-sitting  and  other  help, 
including  car  seaU  for  toddlers.  Seifert  is  a 
dedicated  preacher  of  prevention,  "so  when 
I  tell  a  patient  he  has  to  cooperate  In  his 
care,  one  thing  I  ask  is  that  he  use  his  seat 
l)elt."  And  car  seats  for  kids. 

Next.  Seifert  reports  on  the  rising  cost  of 
malpractice  Insurance  and  presents  a  possi- 
ble patient-doctor  compact,  a  document  that 
he  and  obstetric  patients  in  particular 
might  sign.  The  patienU  would  agree  to 
submit  any  problems  to  a  conflict  resolution 
committee  before  taking  legal  action.  This 


would  not  be  legally  binding,  Seifert  poinU 
out,  but,  since  he  has  never  been  sued  for 
malpractice,  he  hopes  It  may  Induce  his  in- 
suror  to  reduce  his  rate. 

"They  already  give  us  a  10  percent  dis- 
count because  of  our  council  and  our  Griev- 
ance Committee, "  he  says.  "They  told  us. 
"We  believe  your  way  of  practice  Is  safer.' " 
As  you  might  suspect,  even  were  he  not 
the  creator  of  the  Patient  Council,  Seifert  Is 
an  unusual  doctor. 

His  father  was  an  Excelsior  family  doctor 
before  him.  He  went  to  medical  school,  then 
Joined  the  family  practice. 

"Then  my  father  had  a  heart  attack,  and  I 
suddenly  l>ecame  many  patients'  doctor. 
People  began  telling  me  things  I'd  never 
heard  about  before— strains  in  their  homes, 
abuse,  battles  with  their  kids.  Somehow  I 
didn't  know  that  these  things  were  preva- 
lent In  Excelsior.  The  pain  these  people  had 
dealing  with  them  was  worse  than  the 
broken  bones  and  car  accidents. 

"I  found  I  was  inadequate  to  deal  with 
these  things.  I  was  too  young.  So  I'd  sort  of 
wing  it  and  let  them  help  me.  I  started  to 
form  partnerships  with  them  to  make  them 
help  figure  things  out.  Id  help,  but  I 
wouldnt  take  the  whole  responsibility. 

"And  that,  the  partnership  Idea,  Is  the 
way  my  whole  practice  has  evolved.  I  can't 
Uke  on  the  responsibility  of  a  whole  other 
person.  But  I  can  If  they're  willing  to  do 
their  part. " 

For  example:  "I  often  read  out  loud  as  I 
write  In  the  patient's  record.  I  may  say. 
This  looks  like  nu,  but  I  also  think  you 
could  be  healthier.  Why  don't  you  buy  an 
6X6rcis€  bik8?* " 

If  the  subject  is  intimate?  "That's  when  I 
read  it  for  sure,  so  you  know  what  I'm  put- 
ting down.  Say.  it's  a  problem  of  sexual 
abuse.  I  put  it  down  but  I  also  try  to  pro- 
tect your  privacy  a  little.  Ill  say.  "There  has 
been  some  family  disturbance,  with  some  In- 
appropriate activity.'  Then  we  try  to  decide 
what  to  do  about  it." 

He  long  ago  began  using  helpers.  Today 
he  has  a  trained  physician's  assistant  and 
four  part-time  "health  educators,"  counsel- 
ors used  as  needed  for  alcoholism,  emotional 
disorders,  marriage  problems,  drug  abuse 
and  the  like.  "I  can  say,  I'm  going  to  have 
you  see  a  health  educator.  I  can  prescribe 
that  instead  of  Vallum.'  " 

He  once  put  it  this  way:  "I  wait  for  the 
pressure  points,  the  moments  of  drama  in  a 
life.  That's  when  people  have  a  heightened 
sensitivity,  when  they  make  changes  In 
their  life.  That's  when  I  can  act  as  a  cata- 
lyst." 

He  also  believes  that  "curing  isn't  the  only 
thing  we  can  do. "  A  young  man  with  cancer 
may  be  referred  to  surgeons,  radiologists, 
oncologists.  "Then  they'll  finally  send  him 
back  to  me.  And  every  day  is  a  fight  that  he 
loses." 

His  prescription  for  patients  like  this  is 
one  he  has  borrowed  from  Alcoholics  Anon- 
ymous and  calls  "possibly  the  most  powerful 
concept  of  the  20th  century":  "Say  "I  have 
today.'  Live  and  use  each  day.  Then  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  people  feel  they';ife  made  it 
through  the  day.  They've  won." 

In  1973,  trying  to  practice  his  time-con- 
suming kind  of  care,  he  was  having  more 
and  more  trouble  managing  the  business 
side  of  his  practice. 

"One  day  I  did  some  thinking  about  what 
I  did  when  I  first  came  into  practice,  making 
the  patient  a  partner  in  the  examining 
room. 

"I  decided  I'd  let  the  patients  help  me 
with  the  practice,  too.  I  sent  out  a  post  card 


to  the  whole  practice,  asking,  "Would  you 
be  interested  in  participating  in  a  patient 
advisory  council?'  I  got  about  200  replies.  I 
called  a  meeting  and  50  people  showed  up. 
They  had  three  reservations.  'This  is  kind  of 
disrespectful  to  you  .  .  .  We're  layment, 
what  value  do  we  have?  .  .  .  That's  a  lot  of 
responsibility.' 

"I  said.  "It's  the  same  as  In  the  examining 
room.' " 

Loose  rules  were  established.  Any  patient 
could  Join  the  council  for  $5  a  year  to  cover 
expenses.  A  president  and  committee  chair- 
men were  chosen  more  or  less  by  consensus, 
or  who  was  willing.  Members  float  on  and 
off  the  council.  Seifert  thinks  that's  better 
than  a  rigid  structure,  with  a  few  people 
running  things  forever. 

Council  members  never  suggested  that 
Seifert  should  limit  his  Income,  and  felt  his 
fees  should  be  around  the  area  standard.  In 
fact,  he  says,  "they  always  say,  "We'd  like 
you  to  do  better.'  " 

That  he  has  not  greatly  prospered  is 
surely  a  matter  of  the  large  amounts  of  time 
he  often  gives  patients,  rather  than  trying 
to  see  the  maximum  number  possible.  And 
probably  a  matter  of  some  patients  who 
want  a  punctual  doctor  and  health  insurors 
who  don't  compensate  one  on  the  basis  of 
time. 

His  methods,  he  says,  have  resulted  in  a 
reduced  number  of  hospital  admissions  for 
emotional  problems  and  chemical— drug  or 
alcohol— dependency.  He  has  had  no  sui- 
cides In  14  years  among  disturbed  patients 
who  have  used  his  counselors.  So  he  believes 
the  time  spent  pays  off. 

The  Insurors  don't  always  agree,  or  take 
that  into  account. 

The  Patient  Council  hears  Seifert  report 
that  the  practice— and  cash  flow— are 
coming  back  up,  and  "people  are  coming 
back  to  us  for  personal  care,  the  things  they 
like  about  a  small  practice. " 

But  a  prepaid  practice  plan  that  he  be- 
longs to,  one  that  covers  10  percent  of  his 
patients,  claims  he  is  costing  them  $30  more 
per  patient  per  year  than  the  average 
family  physician  in  the  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  metropolitan  area. 

So  this  plan,  per  Its  agreement  with  its 
member-physicians,  last  year  fined  Seifert 
$2,500.  cash  he  had  to  fork  over  for  his  em- 
phasis on  painstaking  probing  and  talk  ther- 
apy. "This  year  they  want  to  fine  us  $6,700," 
he  tells  the  council.  "I  have  a  meeting  with 
them,  and  I  intend  to  tell  them  about  the 
kind  of  practice  we  have— and  about  our 
NIH  grant  and  the  fact  that  someone  thinks 
we  are  doing  a  good  Job." 

Though  he  Is  kind  of  pioneer  and  one  with 
both  conviction  and  courage,  he  is  obviously 
not  going  to  get  rich.  He  Is  well  regarded  by 
fellow  physicians.  He  has  served  on  the  im- 
portant credentials  committee  of  his  county 
medical  society  and  has  nonsalaried  teach- 
ing positions  at  two  medical  schools.  A 
writer  In  an  American  Medical  Association 
publication  once  said.  "Compared  to  Dr.  Sei- 
fert's  practice,  'holistic'  humanistic'  and 
'behavioral'  medicine,  buzzwords  of  the  '708, 
seem  curiously  passe." 

But  "there's  no  fee  schedule  for  caring," 
he  has  said. 

At  age  54,  quickly  using  up  his  middle 
years,  does  he  have  any  regrets  about  his 
choices? 

"No,"  he  answers  immediately.  "The 
things  we've  started  have  been  very  success- 
ful In  producing  medical  care  and  practice 
management." 

How  can  he  call  the  management  "suc- 
cessful" when  his  own  income  has  dropped? 


"Things  are  getting  better,"  he  Insists. 
"And  now  that  I've  come  this  far,  and 
though  things  got  bad,  I  hate  to  give  up  the 
idea." 

Besides,  he  says,  "I'm  so  appreciative.  I 
always  wanted  to  be  a  doctor.  I  followed  my 
dad  around.  I'm  appreciative  of  being  invit- 
ed Into  the  lives  of  other  people  and  to  feel 
really  competent  in  that  now. " 

A  longtime  patient  and  friend  of  the  doc- 
tors  is  Clifford  Simak,  a  well-known  writer 
of  science  fiction.  He  says  of  Seifert  and  his 
patients  and  his  unusual  council: 

"We're  so  tied  together,  we're  almost  like 
brothers  now.  It's  a  funny  thing.  People 
used  to  put  doctors  on  a  throne.  But  now— 
it's  friendship  and  competence  and  working 
together.  And  by  God,  the  man's  making  it 
work."' 

KEXPIIfO  UP  WITH  THE  PATIENT 

Patients,  and  perhaps  many  doctors,  can 
learn  from  Dr.  Miltion  Seifert,  a  struggling 
doctor  in  a  small  Minnesota  town  outside 
Minneapolis.  He  has  a  problem:  He  lavishes 
too  much  time  on  his  patients  for  his  finan- 
cial well-being. 

However,  he  has  some  interesting 
thoughts: 

"We  physicians  talk  a  lot  about  keeping 
up  with  the  medical  literature.  We  never 
talk  about  keeping  up  with  the  patient." 

"In  the  examinimg  room,  the  more  I 
know,  the  more  likely  I  am  to  get  the  right 
diagnosis.  And  the  less  likely  I  am  to  do 
harm." 

"The  partnerships  between  doctor  and  pa- 
tient are  fun.  And  they're  painful.  It's  like 
marriage.  If  we  resolve  them,  it's  a  pretty 
nice  way  to  live." 

"The  thing  that  makes  people  most  hos- 
tile—if they  feel  you're  rushing  them." 

"We  doctors  so  often  give  you  a  lecture- 
to  prevent  any  questions  and  keep  us  com- 
fortable." 

"I've  developed  something  called  the  point 
of  participation,  the  point  where  the  patient 
and  practitioner  truly  come  together  and 
share  Information.  That's  where  the  deci- 
sions are  made.  That's  where  the  outcomes 
are  determined.  That's  what  we  know  least 
about." 

"Every  patient  who  walks  through  the 
door  has  both  a  mental  and  a  physical  prob- 
lem. Every  family  doctor  sees  that.  Some 
take  the  time  to  deal  with  It  and  some  don't. 

"People  say  to  me.  'Oh,  you're  Just  inter- 
ested in  mental  health.'  I'm  no  more  inter- 
ested in  mental  nealth  than  I  am  In  cancer 
or  diabetes.  But  we've  got  to  deal  with  emo- 
tions If  we're  going  to  do  our  Job  successful- 
ly." 

"The  two  groups  of  people  missing  from 
the  whole  health  care  development  now  in 
this  country  are  doctors  and  patients.  The 
government  is  doing  the  paying,  and  busi- 
ness people  are  doing  the  organizing  .  .  . 
Somehow  we've  got  to  reinvent  doctors  and 
patients,  "• 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  submit  for  publication  In  the 
Congressional  Record  the  rules  of 
procedure  for  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
The  rules  follows: 


RtTLES  or  PROCEDintE  OP  THE  SENATE 
ComilTTEE  ON  r.ULXS  AND  ADMINIS'TRATIOII 

(Adopted  March  20,  1985) 

TITLE  I— MEETINOS  OP  THE  COlflllTTXB 

1.  The  regular  meeting  dates  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  each  month,  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  SR  301,  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Additional  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  chairman  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3  of 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  committee,  including 
meetings  to  conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  except  that  a  meeting  or 
series  of  meetings  by  the  committee  on  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
14  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  In  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (F)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed  followed  Immediately  by  a  recorded 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  when  it  Is  deter- 
mined that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such  meeting 
or  meetings- 

(A)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

(C)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  Individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  Individual; 

(D)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  Inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(E)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial 
Information  pertaining  [  specifically  to  a 
given  person  If— 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(2)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Gbverimient  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  Is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(P)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations.  (Paragraph 
S(b)  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules.) 

3.  Written  notices  of  committee  meetings 
will  normally  be  sent  by  the  committee's 
staff  director  to  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee at  least  3  days  In  advance.  In  addition, 
the  committee  staff  will  telephone  remind- 
ers of  committee  meetings  to  all  members  of 
the  committee  or  to  the  appropriate  staff 
assistants  In  their  offices. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  committee's  Intended 
agenda  enumerating  separate  Items  of  legis- 
lative business  and  committee  business  will 
normally  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee by  the  staff  director  at  least  1  day  in 
advance  of  all  meetings.  This  does  not  pre- 
clude any  member  of  the  committee  from 
raising  appropriate  non-agenda  topics. 
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TTTLI  II— gnORUlM 

1.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(aK2)  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules.  8  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  reporting  of  legislative  measures. 

2.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(a«l)  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules.  5  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  including  action  on  amend- 
ments to  measures  prior  to  voting  to  report 
the  measure  to  the  Senate. 

3.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(aK2)  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules.  4  members  of 
the  committee  s^all  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  talcing  testimony  under  oath; 
provided,  however,  that  once  a  quorum  is  es- 
tablished, any  one  members  can  continue  to 
take  such  testimony. 

4.  Under  no  circumstances  may  proxies  be 
considered  for  the  establishment  of  a 
quorum. 

TITLE  III— vonuG 

1.  Voting  in  the  committee  on  any  Issue 
will  normally  be  by  voice  vote. 

2.  If  a  third  of  the  members  present  so 
demand,  a  record  vote  will  be  taken  on  any 
question  by  roUcall. 

3.  The  results  of  rollcall  votes  taken  in 
any  meeting  upon  any  measure,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  shall  be  stated  in  the 
committee  report  on  that  measure  unless 
previously  announced  by  the  committee, 
and  such  report  or  announcement  shall  in- 
clude a  Ubulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor 
of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each 
such  measure  and  amendment  by  each 
member  of  the  committee.  (Paragraph  7  (b) 
and  (c)  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules.)  „ 

4.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on  all 
measures  and  matters  before  the  committee. 
However,  the  vote  of  the  conunittee  to 
report  a  measure  or  matter  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  conmiittee  who  are  physically  present 
at  the  time  of  the  vote.  Proxies  will  be  al- 
lowed in  such  cases  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  a  member's  position  on  the  Ques- 
tion and  then  only  in  those  instances  when 
the  absentee  committee  member  has  been 
informed  of  the  question  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  recorded.  (Para- 
graph 7(a)(3)  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules.) 

TITLE  IV— DELECATIOH  OF  AUTHORITY  TO 
COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 

1.  The  chairman  is  authorized  to  sign  him- 
self or  by  delegation  all  necessary  vouchers 
and  routine  papers  for  which  the  commit- 
tee's approval  is  required  and  to  decide  in 
the  committee's  behalf  all  routine  business. 

2.  The  chairman  is  authorized  to  engage 
commercial  reporters  for  the  preparation  of 
transcripts  of  committee  meetings  and  hear- 
ings. 

3.  The  chairman  is  authorized  to  issue,  in 
behalf  of  the  committee,  regulations  nor- 
mally promulgated  by  the  committee  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session.* 


METRORAIL  FUNDING 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  last 
December.  I  read  with  alarm  the 
speech  given  by  Ralph  L.  Stanley,  the 
administrator  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Administration,  announcing 
that  the  administration  is  "virtually 
certain"  to  recommend  cutting  off  all 
further  fimding  for  Washington's  Met- 
rorail  System.  Mr.  Stanley's  dire  pre- 
dictions have  now  unfortunately  come 


true.  Not  only  has  the  administration 
recommended  no  funding  for  Metro, 
but  it  has  also  sent  the  Congress  draft 
surface  transportation  legislation 
which  is  an  unmitigated  disaster. 
Ending  Federal  funding  of  Metro  is  an 
incredibly  shortsighted  decision, 
which  flies  squarely  in  the  face  of 
solid  support  for  Metro  in  the  Con- 
gress and  among  the  local  jurisdictions 
which  have  provided  so  much  of  its 
funding.  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
see  that  the  Metrorail  system  is  com- 
pleted as  originally  envisioned. 

We  are  now  on  a  path  which  this  ad- 
ministration has  privately  advocated 
for  years.  They  have  been  looking  for 
an  excuse  to  end  Federal  support  for 
Metro,  and  now  with  the  advent  of 
Gramm-Rudman  they  finally  have  it 
In  hand.  But  they  are  proposing  to 
move  beyond  even  the  ill-advised  pro- 
visions of  Granun-Rudman.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, in  his  comments,  stated  that  $216 
million  in  Metrorail  funds  appropri- 
ated last  year  still  had  not  been  re- 
leased. This  money  has  been  available 
for  over  1  year,  and  it  has  not  been  re- 
leased to  Metro.  I  believe,  in  hopes 
that  Gramm-Rudman  or  some  other 
convenient  vehicle  would  come  along 
to  provide  an  excuse  for  Impounding 
the  money.  Gramm-Rudman  does  not 
cover  past  fiscal  years,  and  UMTA 
should  release  this  funding  immediate- 
ly. 

Not  content  simply  to  stretch 
Gramm-Rudman  beyond  its  limits.  Mr. 
Stanley  has  raised  the  issue  of  air 
safety  to  justify  cutbacks  in  Metro 
fimding.  I  have  been  a  lifelong  advo- 
cate of  Federal  programs  to  improve 
and  to  ensure  the  safety  of  this  Na- 
tion's air  travellers,  but  I  would 
remind  Mr.  Stanley  and  this  adminis- 
tration that  there  is  approximately 
$7.5  billion  in  the  aviation  trust  fund, 
which  could  and  should  be  utilized  for 
improving  air  safety.  This  is  money 
which  the  travelling  public  has  paid 
into  a  trust  fund  each  time  they  fly 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  Nation's  air  facilities  and 
to  enhance  the  safety  of  the  flying 
public. 

The  wide  support  Metrorail  enjoys 
in  the  Congress  is.  at  least  partially, 
based  on  the  responsible  approach  to 
regional  transportation  taken  by  the 
jurisdictions  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Stan- 
ley asked  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority  and  the 
participating  jurisdictions  to  develop  a 
plan  for  the  expenditure  of  the  re- 
maining   Stark-Harris    funding.    This 
lead  to  the  fourth  Interim  capital  con- 
tributions      agreement       [ICCA-IV], 
which  has  been  approved  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ley. This  agreement  carefully  balances 
the  interests  of  the  eight  participating 
jurisdictions.  It  is  true  that  Metrorail 
Is  a  "national"  priority  because  it  is 
built  to  serve  the  Nation's  Capital; 
however,  it  is  also  a  system  that  re- 


quires large  Investments  from  local 
governments.  The  actions  just  an- 
nounced by  the  administration  will.  In 
essence,  cancel  this  agreement  so  care- 
fully and  painstakingly  worked  out. 
Mr.  Stanley  approves  the  agreement 
and  then  announces  that  there  will  be 
no  fimds  to  Implement  it.  This  Is 
simply  Irresponsible. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Mr.  Stanley 
has  also  given  unsolicited  advice  to  thj 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tr«ai- 
slt  Authority  on  which  Metro  lines  to 
complete  and  to  leave  unfinished.  As 
the  Washington  Post  put  It  in  its  edi- 
torial of  February  10,  1986, 
"•  •  •  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
parties  recognized  the  fiscal  foolish- 
ness of  wrecking  long-planned  comple- 
tion of  the  national  capital's  103-mlle 
subway  system." 

Metrorail  ought  to  be  completed.  It 
has  been  a  great  success  In  providing 
rapid  rail  service  to  the  millions  who 
live  and  work  in  this  area,  and  In  addi- 
tion has  assisted  millions  of  American 
visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital  in 
making  their  sUy  in  this  beautiful  city 
more  pleasant.  This  administration 
has  now  moved  to  reduce  funding  or  to 
terminate  funding  for  programs  It  has 
opposed  from-  the  outset.  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  the  excuse,  but  the  result 
is  the  same.  Important  transportation 
programs  such  as  Metrorail  receive  no 
funding  In  the  President's  budget. 
This  action  Is  tmwarranted  and  ought 
to  be  reconsidered  and  reversed.  The 
Congress  has  authorized  an  additional 
$733  million  after  fiscal  year  1986  for 
completion  of  Metro,  and  I  will  urge  It 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  finishing 
this  Important  transportation 
system.* 


ACCESS  TO  HEALTH  CARE 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  Americans  often  pride  our- 
selves on  being  the  richest  nation  on 
Earth,  being  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
technology,  having  the  most  advanced 
health  care  system  In  the  world.  In 
this  country,  we  spend  $1  billion  a  day 
on  health  care.  This  Is  a  huge  sum  of 
money,  and  whether  It  Is  too  much  or 
too  little  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  return  we  get  from  that  Invest- 
ment. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  I 
read  a  story  that  should  put  the  proud 
to  shame,  and  give  those  of  us  who 
know  there  are  deficiencies  In  the 
health  care  system  and  are  trying  to 
make  reforms,  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
return  this  Investment  Is  actually  gen- 
erating. 

A  young  woman,  Linda  S.  Cohen, 
after  returning  from  a  trip  to  Asia,  dis- 
covered she  had  malignant  melanoma, 
a  cancerous  mole  on  her  chest.  Linda 
had  quit  her  job  to  take  her  trip,  and 
thus  was  without  health  Insurance 
when  her  cancer  was  diagnosed.  In  the 


article  she  explains  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty she  had  in  finally  obtaining  life- 
saving  surgery  and  treatment.  "Medi- 
cal treatment  was  not  accessible  to  me 
because  I  had  no  health  insurance." 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  and  all 
Americans  that  In  a  country  with  $1- 
billion-a-day  health  care  system,  that 
this  is  unconscionable. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  30  million 
people  In  the  United  States  are  unin- 
sured. Legislation  that  I  have  intro- 
duced, S.  1620,  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Access  to  Health 
Care  to  determine  just  where  we  are 
as    a    nation    In    assuring    access    to 
needed    health   care.    Linda   Cohen's 
story,  I  believe,  sends  us  a  clear  mes- 
sage of  why  the  National  Council  on 
Access  to  Health  Care  should  be  estab- 
lished. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
article  that  follows  my  statement  and 
offer  their  support  not  only  of  S.  1620, 
but  of  finding  a  way  to  assure  access 
to  needed  health  services.  We  all  will 
then  receive  a  far  better  return  on  the 
Investment  of  our  health  care  dollars. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  26, 1986] 
The  American  Medical  Maze  Almost  Cost 
Me  My  Life 
(By  Linda  8.  Cohen) 
In  April  1984  I  quit  my  Job.  took  a  year  off 
and  explored  the  continent  of  Asia  as  well 
as  parts  of  the  South  Pacific.  When  I  re- 
turned to  Los  Angeles  in  April  1985,  it  was 
discovered  that  I  had  a  malignant  melano- 
ma, a  cancerous  mole  on  my  chest. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem.  In  a  country 
that  boasts  the  most  advanced  medicine  and 
technology,  medical  treatment  was  not  ac- 
cessible to  me  because  I  had  no  health  In- 
surance and  very  little  money.  Although 
this  type  of  cancer  is  curable.  It  Is  fatal  If 
left  untreated,  so  I  was  urged  to  have  imme- 
diate surgery. 

In  my  case,  nine  centimeters  around  the 
tumor  needed  to  be  excised  In  case  the 
cancer  cells  had  Jumped  beyond  the  original 
site,  which  would  require  skin  grafting  from 
the  thigh.  I  was  33  years  old.  and  although 
not  easily  frightened,  the  thought  of  being 
left  to  face  cancer  to  its  bitter  end  chilled 
me.  I  had  no  choice. 

My  parenu  offered  to  take  a  loan  out  on 
my  behalf  since  I  could  not  obtain  one  on 
my  own.  I  was  broke  from  the  trip.  I  hoped, 
though,  to  seek  medical  assistance  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life. 

My  cousin,  a  doctor,  was  required  to  sign  a 
form  for  the  hospital  making  him  liable  for 
expenses.  Because  I  lacked  the  money  to 
obUln  the  services  of  a  plastic  surgeon,  a 
general  surgeon  who  never  had  done  this 
procedure  In  the  chest  area  performed  the 
operation.  When  asked  how  It  would  look, 
he  could  give  me  no  real  answer,  which  was 
not  reassuring. 

Even  though  this  was  a  major  operation 
and  required  hospitalization,  especially 
since  my  left  side  was  immobilized  because 
of  the  grafting  (I  am  left-handed),  I  could 
not  afford  to  sUy  In  the  hospital  and  left 
immediately  after  the  operation. 

I  sUyed  with  a  relative  who  worked  all 
day.  and  I  found  it  hard  to  cope.  The  day 
after  the  surgery  found  me  sprawled  out  on 
the  floor,  dizzy  with  weakness  after  trying 


to  prepare  a  meal.  It  was  a  frustrating  and 
depressing  time— trying  to  deal  with  the 
emotions  of  having  cancer,  the  pain  and 
taking  care  of  myself.  I  longed  to  go  home 
and  be  with  my  family,  who  could  not 
afford  to  take  the  time  off  from  work  to  be 
with  me. 

My  skin  graft  healed  slowly  and.  accord- 
ing to  the  surgeon,  did  not  look  right.  I 
could  not  bear  to  look  at  the  wound  and 
kept  it  covered  at  all  times.  Even  now.  when 
It's  not  hidden  by  my  clothes.  I  see  people 
stare,  unable  to  mask  their  true  feelings. 

I  tried  to  obtain  medical  assistance  from 
the  state  of  California,  where  I  had  the  op- 
eration, but  was  told  I  must  possess  a  Cali- 
fornia driver's  license.  However.  I  was 
unable  to  drive  a  car  because  of  the  surgery, 
and  besides,  my  car  was  in  Maryland. 

When  I  applied  for  medical  assistance 
from  Maryland,  they  claimed  I  was  no 
longer  a  resident  (even  after  paying  Mary- 
land taxes  for  the  year  I  was  abroad  and 
after  living  in  the  area  for  20  years).  Mary- 
land Insisted  I  ask  California  to  reimburse 
me  for  the  operation  My  appeal  to  the 
Maryland  Social  Services  Agency  reversed 
the  decision,  but  because  the  ordeal  had 
dragged  on  for  so  long.  I  had  already  paid 
for  the  operation  out  of  borrowed  funds. 
Also,  reciprocity  of  payment  from  Maryland 
to  California  did  not  seem  to  work,  as  I  later 
found  out  with  my  anesthesiologist  bill. 

I  am  now  considered  "potentially  "cured, 
but  must  be  checked  every  three  months,  so 
I  am  enrolled  in  a  cancer  follow-up  program 
at  Georgetown  University  Hospital.  I  have 
tried  to  obtain  health  Insurance  for  future 
treatment  but  have  been  told  that  any 
cancer-related  services  would  not  be  cov- 
ered. One  company  told  me  there  must  be  a 
10-month  period  of  waiting  before  I  could  be 
considered  for  health  Insurance  for  my  pre- 
existing condition,  If  I  am  accepted  for  cov- 
erage after  review  of  my  case.  The  monthly 
rates  were  quite  high.  I  have  opted  for  no 
health  Insurance. 

My  skin  graft,  unfortunately,  is  a  ghastly 
sight,  and  recently  I  consulted  a  plastic  sur- 
geon who  does  cancer  reconstruction.  He 
said  that  the  skin  graft  did  not  take  well 
and  did  not  know  why.  He  recommended 
that  It  be  removed  and  a  biopsy  done.  A 
large  Incision,  the  length  of  my  chest,  would 
have  to  be  made  and  then  sewn  together. 
This,  he  felt,  required  two  questions. 

Of  course,  without  access  to  funds,  and 
given  my  lack  of  health  insurance,  I  would 
have  to  forgo  the  costly  procedure  In  an  op- 
erating room  and  would  have  the  surgery  In 
his  office.  I  had  scheduled  the  operation  for 
the  winter,  but  recently  canceled  It  because 
I  could  not  save  the  money  in  time;  also,  the 
memory  of  pain  Is  still  too  clear  In  my  mind 
and  I  cannot  face  It  at  the  moment. 

I  find  It  shocking  that  people  can  die  In 
this  country  from  lack  of  medical  aid  If  not 
properly  Insured  or  financially  set. 

While  I  was  traveling  in  the  mountainous 
jungles  of  Thailand,  I  burned  an  entire  but- 
tock when  I  upset  a  tea  kettle  full  of  boiling 
water,  and  walked  for  two  days  with  blisters 
the  size  of  my  hand.  Upon  arrival  In  a  town, 
I  went  to  the  emergency  ward  of  a  local  hos- 
pital, where  they  scraped  the  bum  and  gave 
me  morphine  and  pain  medicine.  Every  day 
for  two  weeks  I  went  to  the  hospital  to  have 
the  wound  changed  and  dressed  without 
charge. 

People  were  never  turned  away  from  this 
hospital,  and  the  majority  of  the  patlenU 
were  very  poor.  Although  the  facilities 
lacked  the  sophistication  and  standards  of 
the  West,  it  was  reassuring  to  know  that  I 


could  seek  medical  aid  In  an  emergency. 
Somewhere.  I  think,  this  country  has  lost 
sight  of  what  medical  facilities  should  pro- 
vide: they  have  become  a  business  accessible 
only  to  those  who  meet  certain  critieria. 

At  times  now,  I  shudder  to  think  what 
would  happen  if  complications  were  to  arts* 
In  my  case,  as  I  would  not  be  able  to  seek 
medical  aid.  It  is  a  frightening  thought  that 
has  kept  me  awake  many  nighu.  I  am  cur- 
rently working  at  temporary  jobs  to  pay  off 
my  last  operation  and,  I  hope,  gather  funds 
for  the  next  two.  After  cancer,  the  future  Is 
the  present,  since  the  ominous  prospect  of 
death  seems  less  remote.* 


ROBERT  PENN  WARREN.  POET 
LAUREATE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
praise  Robert  Penn  Warren,  the  first 
Poet  Laureate  of  the  United  Statea. 
Connecticut  has  a  longstanding  and 
enjoyable  relationship  with  Mr.  Penn 
Warren,  now  a  resident  of  Fairfield 
and  previously  a  professor  of  English 
at  Yale  University  in  New  Haven,  Al-  - 
though.  Mr,  President,  It  indeed  would 
be  my  honor  and  privilege  to  claim  Mr. 
Penn  Warren  as  a  favorite  son,  I  real- 
ize that  his  importance  to  the  Nation 
supersedes  any  ties  to  one  State.  Mr. 
Penn  Warren's  concise,  effective  prose 
serves  as  a  glimmering  example  of  all 
that  is  enchanting  and  eloquent  In  lit- 
erature, a  figure  and  writing  style  that 
proves  invaluable  to  present  and.  more 
importantly,  future  generations. 

Mr.  Penn  Warren  was  an  original 
member  of  the  fugitive  writers,  argu- 
ably the  most  famed  and  distinctly 
American  stylists  in  our  country's  his- 
tory. Penn  Warren,  along  with  such 
noted  authors  as  John  Crowe  Ran- 
some  and  Allen  Tate,  assembled  peri- 
odically and  conducted  readings  and 
discussions  on  Important  topics  In  lit- 
erature. 

Growing  up  in  Kentucky,  the  young 
Penn  Warren  spent  many  hours  being 
Indulged  by  his  grandfathers,  both 
Confederate  soldiers,  with  tales  of  (he 
old  South.  Mr.  Penn  Warren  then  as- 
cended to  Vanderbilt  University  In 
Nashville  where,  In  the  collegiate  at- 
mosphere, his  career  began.  Although 
some  literary  critics  claim  Mr,  Penn 
Warren's  published  material  over  the 
last  20  years  has  been  his  most  notable 
accomplishments,  most  of  us  wll4  re- 
member him  for  his  1946  novel  "All 
the  Kings'  Men"— the  tale  of  Willie 
Stark,  a  fictionalised  account  of  the 
life  of  Senator  Huey  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Although  this  country  has  produced 
such  noted  poets  as  Robert  Frost, 
Walt  Whitman,  and  others,  Penn 
Warren  Is  the  first  to  achieve  the  high 
distinction  of  being  named  the  Na- 
tion's first  Poet  Laureate  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

Upon  being  notified  of  this  distinc- 
tion, Mr.  Penn  Warren  chose  to  ex- 
pound on  the  differences  between  the 
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role  of  Poet  Laureate  here  and  in 
Great  Britain.  "That  (the  British 
system)  belongs  to  the  old  system  of 
things,  it's  part  of  the  trappings  of  the 
monarchy— a  kind  of  hired  applauder, 
and  I  couldn't  have  any  of  that."  How 
uniquely  Penn  Warren,  how  uniquely 
American.* 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  SPEECH 
ON  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  President  Reagan  delivered  a 
considered  but  firm  explanation  of  the 
need  for  our  Nation  to  continue  its  ef- 
forts to  ensure  the  defense  and  securi- 
ty of  the  American  people. 

The  President  did  not  argue  for  a 
massive  build-up.  and  he  did  not  find 
Communists  under  every  piece  of  fur- 
niture. He  did  point  out  that  our 
Nation  continues  to  face  a  serious 
challenge  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
from  its  surrogates,  and  that  we  must 
stay  steady  on  course  to  ensure  that 
we  can  respond  effectively  to  it. 

He  also  pointed  out  the  evolution  of 
our  spending  on  defense  since  the  time 
when  John  F.  Kennedy  was  President, 
an  example  that  I  myself  have  used  on 
this  floor.  He  said,  as  I  have  said,  that 
the  proportion  of  our  gross  national 
product  and  of  our  Federal  budget 
spent  on  defense  has  decreased  sub- 
stantially since  Kennedy's  time,  al- 
though the  threat  has  neither  gone 
away  nor  decreased. 

Finally,  he  pointed  out  that  spend- 
ing on  defense  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
deficit  in  the  Federal  budget.  Rather, 
the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  Federal 
spending  on  other  programs  altogeth- 
er. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  is  right 
on  the  key  point.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress agreed  with  him  upon  what  we 
should  spend  on  defense  for  fiscal 
years  1986.  1987.  1988.  We  agreed  on  0 
percent  real  growth  for  1986.  and  3 
percent  real  growth  for  each  of  the 
following  2  years.  We  agreed  on  that, 
it  was  as  we  say  here  "a  done  deal." 

We  made  a  deal.  We  agreed  to  it.  We 
must  abide  by  it.  The  American 
people,  the  security  of  our  country,  de- 
serve no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  President's 
speech  of  February  26.  1986  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 
The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 
Tect  or  AH  Address  by  the  Presidemt  to 
THE  Nation 
February  26,  1986 
My  fellow  Americans.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  this  evening  about  my  highest  duty  as 
President— to    preserve    peace   and    defend 
these  United  States. 

Before  1  do.  let  me  talie  a  moment  to 
speak  about  the  situation  in  the  Philippines. 
We've  just  seen  a  stirring  demonstration  of 
what  men  and  women  committed  to  demo- 
cratic ideas  can  achieve.  The  remarkable 
people  of  those  7,000  islands  joined  together 


with  faith  in  the  same  principles  on  which 
America  was  founded— that  men  and  women 
have  the  right  to  freely  choose  their  own 
destiny.  Despite  a  flawed  election,  the  Fili- 
pino people  were  understood.  They  carried 
their  message  peacefully,  and  they  were 
heard  across  their  country  and  across  the 
world. 

We  salute  the  remarltable  restraint, 
shown  by  both  sides,  to  prevent  bloodshed 
during  these  last  tense  days.  Our  hearts  and 
hands  are  with  President  Aquino  and  her 
new  government  as  they  set  out  to  meet  the 
challenges  ahead.  Today  the  Filipino  people 
celebrate  the  triumph  of  democracy  and  the 
world  celebrates  with  them. 

One  cannot  sit  in  this  office  reviewing  in- 
telligence on  the  military  threat  we  face, 
making  decisions  from  arms  control,  to 
Libya,  to  the  Philippines,  without  having 
that  concern  for  America's  security  weigh 
constantly  on  your  mind. 

We  know  that  peace  is  the  condition 
under  which  mankind  was  meant  to  flour- 
ish, "yet.  peace  does  not  exist  of  iU  own  will. 
It  depends  on  us— on  our  courage  to  build  it 
and  guard  it  and  pass  it  on  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

George  Washington's  words  may  seem 
hard  and  cold  today,  but  history  has  proven 
him  right  again  and  again:  To  be  prepared 
for  war.  he  said,  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  preserving  peace. 

To  those  who  think  strength  provokes 
conflict.  WiU  Rogers  had  his  own  answer. 
He  said  of  the  world  heavyweight  champion 
of  his  day:  I've  never  seen  anyone  insult 
Jack  Dempsey. 

The  past  5  years  have  shown  that  Ameri- 
can strength  is  once  again  a  sheltering  arm 
for  freedom  in  a  dangerous  world.  Strength 
is  the  most  persuasive  argument  we  have  to 
convince  our  adversaries  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously and  to  cease  bullying  other  nations. 

But  tonight,  the  security  program  that 
you  and  I  launched  to  restore  America's 
strength  is  in  jeopardy— threatened  by 
those  who  would  quit  before  the  job  is  done. 
Any  slackening  now  would  invite  the  very 
dangers  America  must  avoid— and  could  fa- 
tally compromise  our  negotiating  position. 
Our  adversaries,  the  Soviete— we  know  from 
painful  experience-  respect  only  nations 
that  negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength. 
American  power  is  the  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  a  peaceful  world— it  is  America's 
last,  best  hope  of  negotiating  real  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  arms.  Just  as  we  are  sitting 
down  at  the  bargaining  table  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  let's  not  throw  America's 
trump  card  away. 

We  need  to  remember  where  America  was 
5  years  ago.  We  need  to  recall  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  time— the  anxiety  that  events 
were  out  of  control,  that  the  West  was  in  de- 
cline, that  our  enemies  were  on  the  march. 
It  was  not  just  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis 
or  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  but 
the  fear— felt  by  many  of  our  friends— that 
America  could  not,  or  would  not.  keep  her 
commitments.  Pakistan,  the  country  most 
threatened  by  the  Afghan  invasion,  ridi- 
culed the  first  offer  of  American  aid  as 
"peanuts. "  Other  nations  were  saying  that 
it  was  dangerous,  deadly  dangerous,  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  United  Staes. 

It  was  not  just  years  of  declining  defense 
spending,  but  a  crisis  in  recruitment  and  re- 
tention and  the  outright  cancellatloft\of  pro- 
grams vital  to  our  security. 

The  Pentagon  horror  stories  at  the  time 
were  about  ships  that  couldn't  sail,  planes 
that  couldn't  fly  for  lack  of  spare  parts,  and 
army  divisions  unprepared  to  fight. 


And  it  was  not  just  a  one-sided  arms 
agreement  that  made  it  easy  for  one  side  to 
cheat,  but  a  treaty  that  actually  permitted 
increases  in  nuclear  arsenals.  Even  support- 
ers of  Salt  II  were  demoralized  saying,  well, 
the  Soviets  Just  won't  agree  to  anything 
better.  And  when  President  Carter  had  to 
abandon  the  treaty  because  Senate  leaders 
of  his  own  party  wouldn't  support  it.  the 
United  SUtes  was  left  without  a  national 
strategy  for  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  knew  immediate  changes  had  to  be 
made.  So  here's  what  we  did. 

We  set  out  to  show  that  the  long  string  of 
governments  falling  under  Communist 
domination  was  going  to  end.  And  we're 
doing  it. 

In  the  1970's  one  strategic  country  after 
another  fell  under  the  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  fall  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South 
Vietnam  gave  the  Soviet  Union  a  strategic 
position  on  the  South  China  Sea.  The  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  cut  nearly  In  half 
Soviet  flying  time  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Com- 
munist takeovers  in  South  Yemen  and  Ethi- 
opia put  the  Soviets  astride  the  Red  Sea— 
entryway  to  the  Suez  Canal.  Pro-Soviet  re- 
gimes in  Mozambique  and  Angola  strength- 
ened the  Soviet  position  in  southern  Africa; 
and  finally.  Grenada  and  Nicaragua  gave 
Moscow  two  new  beachheads  right  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  United  States. 

In  these  last  5  years,  not  one  square  inch 
of  territory  has  been  lost— and  Grenada  has 
been  set  free 

When  we  arrived  in  1981,  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador  had  launched  what  they  called 
their  "final  offensive"  to  make  that  nation 
the  second  Communist  state  on  the  main- 
land of  North  America.  Many  people  said 
the  situation  was  hopeless;  they  refused  to 
help.  We  didn't  agree;  we  did  help.  Today 
those  guerrillas  are  in  retreat.  El  Salvador  is 
a  democracy  and  freedom  fighters  are  chal- 
lenging communist  regimes  in  Nicaragua. 
Afghanistan.  Angola.  Cambodia,  and  Ethio- 
pia. 

We  set  out  to  show  that  the  Western  alli- 
ance could  meet  its  security  needs,  despite 
Soviet  intimidation.  And  we're  doing  it. 
Many  said  that  to  try  to  counter  the  Soviet 
SS-20  missiles  would  split  NATO  because 
Europe  no  longer  believed  in  defending 
itself.  Well,  that  was  nonsense.  Today.  Per- 
shing and  cruise  missile  deployments  are  on 
schedule,  and  our  allies  support  the  deci- 
sion. 

We  set  out  to  reverse  the  decline  In 
morale  in  our  Armed  Forces.  And  we're 
doing  it.  Pride  in  our  Armed  Forces  has 
been  restored.  More  qualified  men  and 
women  want  to  join— and  remain  in— the 
military.  In  1980,  about  half  of  our  Army's 
recruits  wece^iigh  school  graduates;  last 
year,  91  percent^ad  high  school  diplomas. 

Our  Armed  Forces  may  be  smaller  in  size 
than  in  the  1950's,  but  they're  some  of  the 
finest  young  people  this  country  has  ever 
produced.  And  as  long  as  I'm  President, 
they'll  get  the  quality  equipment  they  need 
to  carry  out  their  mission. 

We  set  out  to  narrow  the  growing  gaps  in 
our  strategic  deterrent.  And  we're  beginning 
to  do  that.  Our  modernization  program— the 
MX.  the  Trident  submarine,  the  B-1  and 
Stealth  bombers— represents  the  first  signif- 
icant improvement  in  America's  strategic 
deterrent  in  20  years. 

Those  who  speak  so  often  about  the  so- 
called  arms  race  ignore  a  central  fact:  In  the 
decade  before  1981,  the  Soviets  were  the 
only  ones  racing. 


During  my  1980  campaign,  I  called  Feder- 
al waste  and  fraud  a  national  scandal.  We 
knew  we  could  never  rebuild  America's 
strength  without  first  controlling  the  ex- 
ploding cost  of  defense  programs.  And  we're 
doing  It. 

When  we  took  office  in  1981.  costs  had 
been  escalating  at  an  annual  rate  of  14  per- 
cent. Then  we  began  our  reforms.  And  in 
the  last  2  years,  cost  increases  have  fallen  to 
less  than  1  percent. 

We've  made  huge  savings.  Each  F-18 
fighter  costs  nearly  14  million  less  today 
than  in  1981.  One  of  our  air-to-air  missiles 
costs  barely  half  as  much. 

Getting  control  of  the  defense  bureaucra- 
cy is  no  small  task. 

Each  year  the  Defense  Department  signs 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  contracts.  So.  yes, 
a  horror  story  will  sometimes  turn  up  de- 
spite our  best  efforts.  That  is  why  we  ap- 
pointed the  first  Inspector  General  in  the 
history  of  the  Defense  Department— and 
virtually  every  case  of  fraud  or  abuse  has 
been  uncovered  by  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment, our  Inspector  General.  Secretary 
Weinberger  should  be  praised,  not  pilloried, 
for  cleaning  the  skeletons  out  of  the  closet. 
As  for  those  few  who  have  cheated  taxpay- 
ers, or  have  swindled  our  Armed  Forces  with 
faulty  equipment,  they  are  thieves  stealing 
from  the  arsenal  of  democracy— and  they 
will  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  law. 

Finally,  we  set  out  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war.  Here,  too,  we're  achieving  what 
some  said  couldn't  be  done.  We've  put  forth 
a  plan  for  deep  reductions  In  nuclear  sys- 
tems: we're  pushing  forward  our  highly 
promising  Strategic  Defense  Initiative— a  se- 
curity shield  that  may  one  day  protect  us 
and  our  allies  from  nuclear  attack,  whether 
launched  by  deliberate  calculation,  freak  ac- 
cident, or  the  Isolated  Impulse  of  a  madman. 
Isn't  It  better  to  use  our  talents  and  tech- 
nology to  build  systems  that  destroy  mis- 
siles, not  people? 

Our  message  has  gotten  through.  The  So- 
viets used  to  contend  that  real  reductions  in 
nuclear  missiles  were  out  of  the  question. 
Now.  they  say  they  accept  the  idea.  Well,  we 
shall  see.  Just  this  week,  our  negotiators 
presented  a  new  plan  for  the  elimination  of 
intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles,  and  we 
are  pressing  the  Soviets  for  cuts  in  other  of- 
fensive forces  as  well.  One  thing  is  certain: 
If  the  Soviets  truly  want  fair  and  verifiable 
agreements  that  reduce  nuclear  forces,  we 
will  have  those  agreements. 

Our  defense  problems  5  years  ago  were 
immense,  and  drastic  action  was  required. 
Even  my  predecessor  In  this  office  recog- 
nized that  and  projected  sizeable  Increases 
in  defense  spending— and  I'm  proud  of  what 
we've  done. 

Now.  the  biggest  Increases  in  defense 
spending  are  behind  us.  That's  why.  last 
summer,  I  agreed  with  Congress  to  freeze 
defense  funding  for  1  year,  and  after  that  to 
resume  a  modest  3-percent  annual  growth. 
Frankly,  I  hesitated  to  reach  this  agreement 
on  a  freeze  because  we  still  have  far  too 
much  to  do.  But  I  thought  that  congression- 
al support  for  steady  Increases  over  several 
years  was  a  step  forward. 

But  this  didn't  happen.  Instead  of  a 
freeze,  there  was  a  sharp  cut— a  cut  of  over 
5  [>ercent.  And  some  are  now  saying  that  we 
need  to  chop  another  20,  30,  even  50  billion 
dollars  out  of  national  defense. 

This  is  reckless,  dangerous,  and  wrong.  It's 
backsliding  of  the  most  irresponsible  kind, 
and  you  need  to  know  about  it.  You,  after 
all.  paid  the  bill  for  all  we've  accomplished 


these  past  5  years.  But  we  still  have  a  way 
to  go.  Millions  of  Americans  actually  believe 
we  are  now  superior  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
military  power.  Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  If  our 
country  is  going  to  have  a  useful  debate  on 
national  security,  we  have  to  get  beyond  the 
drumbeat  of  propaganda  and  get  the  (actj 
on  the  table. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  you'll  be  hear- 
ing this  debate.  I'd  like  you  to  keep  In  mind 
the  two  simple  reasons  not  to  cut  defense 
now.  One,  it's  not  cheap.  Two,  It's  not  safe. 
If  we  listen  to  those  who  would  abandon  our 
defense  program,  we  will  not  only  jeopard- 
ize negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union— we 
may  put  peace  Itself  at  risk. 

I  said  It  wouldn't  be  cheap  to  cut.  How  can 
cutting  not  be  cheap?  Simple.  We  tried  that 
in  the  seventies  and  the  result  was  waste, 
enormous  waste— hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  lost  because  the  cost  of  each  plane 
and  tank  and  ship  went  up,  often,  way  up. 
The  old  shoppers'  adage  proved  true— They 
are  cheaper  by  the  dozen. 

Arbitrary  cuts  only  bring  phony  savings, 
but  there's  a  more  Important  reason  not  to 
abandon  our  defense  program.  It's  not  safe. 

Almost  25  years  ago,  when  John  Kennedy 
occupied  this  office  during  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  he  commanded  the  greatest  mili- 
tary power  on  Earth.  Today,  we  Americans 
must  live  with  a  dangerous  new  reality. 
Year-ln  and  year-out.  at  the  expense  of  Its 
own  people,  the  Soviet  leadership  has  been 
making  a  relentless  effort  to  gain  military 
superiority  over  the  United  States. 

Between  1970  and  1985  alone,  the  Soviets 
Invested  $500  billion  more  than  the  United 
States  In  defense— and  built  nearly  three 
times  as  many  strategic  missiles. 

As  a  consequence  of  their  enormous  weap- 
ons Investment,  major  military  imbalances 
still  exist  between  our  two  countries. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  over 
one-and-a-half  times  as  many  combat  air- 
craft as  the  United  States,  over  two-and-a- 
half  times  as  many  submarines,  over  five 
times  as  many  tanks,  and  over  eleven  times 
as  many  artillery  pieces. 

We  have  begun  to  close  some  of  these 
gaps,  but  If  we  are  to  regain  our  margins  of 
safety,  more  must  b«r  done.  Where  the  Sovi- 
ets once  relied  on  numbers  alone,  they  now 
strive  for  both  quantity  and  quality.  We  an- 
ticipate that  over  the  next  5  years,  they  will 
deploy  on  the  order  of  40  nuclear  subma- 
rines. 500  new  ballistic  missiles,  and  18.000 
modem  tanks.  My  5-year  defense  budget 
maintains  our  commitment  to  America's  re- 
building program.  And  I  am  grateful  that 
Secretary  Weinberger  is  here  to  fight  for 
that  program  with  all  the  determination 
and  ability  he  has  shown  in  the  past. 

But  my  budget  does  not  call  for  matching 
these  Soviet  Increases.  So  one  question  must 
be  asked:  Can  we  really  afford  to  do  less 
than  what  I've  proposed? 

Today  we  spend  a  third  less  of  our  gross 
national  product  on  defense  than  under 
John  Kennedy— yet.  some  in  Congress  talk 
of  even  deeper  cuts.  Barely  6  percent  of  our 
Nation's  GNP— that's  all  we  Invest  to  keep 
America  free,  secure,  and  at  peace.  The  8o- 
\leis  Invest  more  than  twice  as  much.  But 
now  strip  away  spending  on  salaries,  hous- 
ing, dependents  and  the  like  and  compare. 
The  United  States  Invests  on  actual  weap- 
ons and  research  only  2.8  percent  of  our 
Gross  National  Product,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  Invests  1 1  percent  on  weapons— more 
than  four  times  as  much. 

This  is  the  hard,  cold  reality  of  our  de- 
fense deficit. 

But  it  Is  not  Just  the  Immense  Soviet  arse- 
nal that  puts  us  on  our  guard.  The  record  of 


Soviet  behavior— the  long  history  of  Soviet 
brutality  toward  those  who  are  weaker— re- 
minds us  that  the  only  guarantee  of  peace 
and  freedom  is  our  military  strength  and 
our  national  will.  The  peoples  of  Afghani- 
stan and  Poland,  of  Csechotlovakla  and 
Cuba,  and  so  many  othf  r  captive  countries— 
they  understand  this. 

Some  argue  that  our  dialogue  with  the  So- 
viets means  we  can  treat  defense  more  casu- 
ally. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  It  was  our  seriousness  about  defense 
that  created  the  climate  In  which  serious 
talks  could  finally  begin. 

Now  that  the  Soviet*  are  back  at  the 
table,  we  must  not  undercut  our  negotiators. 
Unfortunately,  that's  exactly  what  some 
Members  of  Congress  have  done.  By  ban- 
ning any  U.S.  tests  of  an  antl-satelllte 
system.  Congress  not  only  protected  a 
Soviet  monopoly.  It  unilaterally  granted  the 
Soviets  a  concession  they  could  not  win  at 
the  bargaining  table. 

So  our  defense  program  must  rest  on 
these  principles. 

First,  we  must  be  smart  about  what  we 
build.  We  don't  have  to  copy  everything  the 
Soviets  do.  We  don't  have  to  compete  on 
Soviet  terms. 

Our  job  is  to  provide  for  our  security  by 
using  the  strengths  of  our  free  society.  If  we 
think  smart  enough,  we  don't  have  to  think 
quite  so  big.  We  don't  have  to  do  the  job 
with  large  numbers  and  brute  force. 

We  don't  have  to  Increase  the  size  of  our 
forces  from  3  million  to  their  5  million— as 
long  as  our  military  men  and  women  have 
the  quality  tools  they  need  to  keep  the 
peace.  We  don't  have  to  have  as  many  tanks 
as  the  Soviets  as  long  as  we  have  sophisti- 
cated anti-tank  weapons.  < 

Innovation  Is  our  advantage.  One  exam- 
ple: Advances  In  making  airplanes  and 
cruise  missiles  almost  invisible  to  Soviet 
radar  could  neutralize  the  vast  air  defense 
systems  upon  which  the  Soviets— and  some 
of  their  most  dangerous  client  states- 
depend. 

But  innovation  Is  not  enough.  We  have  to 
follow  through.  Blueprints  alone  don't  deter 
aggreMlon.  We  have  to  translate  our  lead  in 
the  lab  to  a  lead  In  the  field.  But  when  our 
budget  is  cut,  we  can't  do  either. 

Second,  our  security  assistance  provides  as 
much  security  for  the  dollar  as  our  own  de- 
fense budget.  Our  friends  can  perform  many 
tasks  more  cheaply  than  we  can.  That's  why 
I  can't  understand  proposals  in  Congress  to 
sharply  slash  this  vital  tool.  Military  assist- 
ance to  friends  In  strategic  regions  strength- 
ens those  who  share  our  values  and  inter- 
ests. And  when  they  are  strong,  we  are 
strengthened.  It  Is  In  our  Interest  to  help 
them  meet  threats  that  could  ultimately 
bring  harm  to  us  as  well. 

Third,  where  defense  reform  Is  needed,  we 
will  pursue  it.  The  Packard  Commission  we 
created  will  be  reporting  In  2  days. 

We  hope  they  will  have  Ideas  for  new  ap- 
proaches that  give  us  even  better  ways  to 
buy  our  weapons.  We  are  eager  for  good 
ideas,  for  new  ideas- America's  special 
genius.  Wherever  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations point  the  way  to  greater  execu- 
tive effectiveness.  I  will  Implement  them, 
even  if  they  run  counter  to  the  will  of  the 
entrenched  bureaucracies  and  special  Inter- 
ests. I  will  also  urge  Congress  to  heed  the 
Commission's  report  and  to  remove  those 
obstacles  to  good  management  that  Con- 
gress Itself  has  created  over  the  years. 

The  fourth  element  of  our  strategy  for 
the  future  is  to  reduce  America's  depend- 
ence on  nuclear  weapons. 
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You've  heard  me  talk  about  our  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative,  the  program  that  could 
one  day  free  us  all  from  the  prison  of  nucle- 
ar terror.  It  would  be  pure  foUy  for  the 
United  SUtes  not  to  press  forward  with  SDI 
when  the  SovleU  have  already  invested  up 
to  20  years  on  their  own  program.  L«t  us  not 
forget  that  the  only  operational  missile  de- 
fense in  the  world  today  guards  the  capital 
of  the  Soviet  Union-not  the  United  SUtes. 
But  while  SDI  offers  hope  for  the  future, 
we  have  to  consider  todays  world.  For  too 
long   we  and  our  allies  have  permitted  nu- 
clea^  weapons  to  be  a  crutch,  a  way  of  not 
having  to  face  up  to  real  defense  needs.  We 
must  free  ourselves  from  that  crutch.  Our 
goal  should  be  to  deter,  and  if  necessary  to 
repel,  any  aggression  without  a  resort  to  nu- 
clear arms.  , . 

Here,  again,  technology  can  provide  us 
with  the  means  not  only  to  respond  to  full- 
scale  aggression,  but  to  strike  back  at  terror- 
iste.  without  harming  innocent  civilians. 

Todays  technology  makes  it  possible  to 
destroy  a  tank  column  up  to  120  miles  away 
without  using  atomic  weapons.  ThU  tech- 
nology may  be  the  first  «>st-e"«:"Yf,  ~"; 
ventional  defense  in  POst-war  history 
aaainst  the  giant  Red  Army.  When  we  fail 
to  equip  our  troops  with  these  modernized 
systems,  we  only  increase  the  risk  that  we 
may  one  day  have  to  resort  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons. ., 

These  are  the  practical  decisions  we  make 
when  we  send  a  defense  budget  to  Congress. 
Each  generation  has  to  live  with  the  chal- 
lenges history  delivers.  And  we  cant  cope 
with  these  challenges  by  evasion. 

If  we  sustain  our  efforts  now.  we  have  the 
best  chance  in  decades  of  building  a  Mcure 
peace  That's  why  I  met  with  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  last  year.  That's  why  we're 
talking  to  the  Soviets  today,  bargalning-lf 
Congress  wUl  support  us— from  strength. 

We  want  to  make  this  a  more  peaceful 
world  We  want  to  reduce  arms.  We  want 
agreements  that  truly  diminish  the  nuclear 
danger.  We  don't  just  want  signing  ceremo- 
nies and  color  photographs  of  leaders  toast- 
ing each  other  with  champagne.  We  want 
more  We  want  real  agreements— agree- 
ments that  really  work-with  no  cheating. 
We  want  an  end  to  sUte  policies  of  intimi- 
dation, threats,  and  the  constant  quest  for 
domination.  We  want  real  peace. 

I  will  never  ask  for  what  isn't  needed;  i 
will  never  fight  for  what  isn't  necessary.  But 
I  need  your  help. 

We've  come  so  far  together  these  last  8 
years-let's  not  falter  now.  Let's  maintain 
that  crucial  level  of  national  strength, 
unity,  and  purpose  that  has  brought  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  negotiating  Uble,  and 
has  given  us  this  historic  opportunity  to 
achieve  real  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons 
and  a  real  chance  at  lasting  peace.  That 
would  be  the  finest  legacy  we  could  leave 
behlnd-for  our  children  and  for  their  chU- 
dren.« 
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PRISONERS  IN  VIETNAM 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  U8  are  encouraged  by  the  thawing 
proceas  now  taking  place  In  relations 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Viet- 
nam, for  it  provides  hope  In  the 
decade-old  quest  for  resolution  of  the 
MIA  question. 

Many  of  the  compelling  interests  of 
the  United  States  Government  have 
been  frustrated  by  the  ice-cold  atmos- 
phere that  has  characterized  United 


SUtes-Vietnam  relations.  We  have 
been  unable  to  influence  the  course  of 
affairs  in  Cambodia  or  in  Laos,  and  to 
successfully  protect  those  individuals 
particularly  vulnerable  to  oppression 
in  Vietnam:  the  Amera^an  children. 

Today  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  group  of 
individuals  who  still  languish  in  Viet- 
nam and  who  often  find  themselves 
the  'forgotten  factor"  in  the  resump- 
tion  of   dialog   between   the   United 
States  and  Vietnam.  I  am  referring  to 
the  approximately  8,000  reeducation 
camp   prisoners  who  still  suffer  be- 
cause  of   their   political   beliefs   and 
their  former  association  with  our  Gov- 
ernment. Many  of  them  are  former 
soldiers  who  staked  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  interests  in 
Vietnam.  While  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  resettle  tens  of  thousands 
of  these  brave  individuals,  we  cannot 
rest  untU  our  moral  obligation  is  fully 
satisfied.  _  ^. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  know  if  there 
are  reeducation  camp  victims  left  can 
go  to  site  2  along  the  Thai-Cambodian 
border,  a  sprawling  camp  of  120,000 
refugees,  predominantly  Cambodians. 
In  a  tiny  sector  of  this  camp,  penned 
in  by  two  thin  strips  of  barbed  wire, 
lives    4.300   Vietnamese   who   crossed 
Cambodia  by  foot  and  who  now  find 
themselves  surrounded  by  their  tradi- 
tional enemies,  the  Cambodians.  For- 
tunately, because  all  of  the  residents 
of  the  camp  have  a  common  trait— 
they  have   fled  Vietnamese   persecu- 
tlon-these  "foot  people'  are  able  to 
exist  with  only  Isolated  incidents  of  in- 
timidation from  their  Khmer  neigh- 
bors  The  head  of  this  smaU  refugee 
delegation,    Huynh    Pham.    spent    8 
years  in  reeducation  camp  before  he 
slipped  out  of  Vietnam  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

Or  go  to  Hong  Kong,  to  the  Argyle 
Transit  Camp,  and  meet  Bui  Van 
Hoan  who  fled  Vietnam  by  boat  this 
past  summer.  In  1958.  at  the  age  of  18. 
he  went  to  an  officer's  training  school 
run  by  French  and  American  military 
personnel.  He  was  a  captain  in  the 
Vietnam  war  and  fought  to  the  very 
end.  But  when  that  war  ended,  he  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  reeducation 
camp,  where  he  spent  3  years  digging 
ditches,  cutting  wood,  and  endunng 
the  harassment  of  his  'reeducators.' 

Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  Mr.  Bui 
and  Mr.  Huynh  are  the  lucky  ones-- 
they  got  out  of  Vietnam  and  both  wUl 
be  in  the  United  SUtes  soon.  But  their 
stories  serve  to  remind  us  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  a  responsibility 
which  has  not  been  fully  discharged 
and  will  not  be  fully  discharged  until 
all  of  the  reeducation  camp  prisoners 
are  fairly  dealt  with. 

For  that  reason,  any  resumption  of 
United  States-Vietnam  relations  must 
be  contingent  on  an  expedient  resolu- 
tion of  the  reeducation  camp  prisoner 
question. 


Two  very  gifted  writers  present  this 
case  far  more  effectively  than  I  have 
today.  Roger  Winter,  director  of  the 
US.  Committee  for  Refugees,  and 
Jerry  Tinker,  counsel  for  Senator 
Kenhedy  on  the  Immigration  and  Ref- 
ugee Policy  Subcommittee,  recently 
submitted  editorials  on  the  subject  of 
the  plight  of  the  reeducation  camp 
prisoners.  _. 

Both  of  these  men  qualify  as  experts 
in  the  field  of  U.S.  refugee  policy,  and 
both  have  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  our  'forgotten  friends.  I 
ask  that  the  texts  of  both  of  these  edi- 
torials be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  and  I  commend  them  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 
The  editorials  follow: 
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tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  27.  1986] 

The  ViETHAMisE  Left  Strawded  Merit 
Consideration 

(By  Jerry  M.  Tinker) 
Washincton.-Two  weeks  ago.  senior  offi- 
cials from  the  SUte  Department  and  De- 
fense Department  visited  Hanoi  to  achieve 
greater  progress  on  the  issue  of  Americans 
missing  in  action  from  the  Vietnam  War.  A 
Congressional  delegation  went  to  Vietnam 
for  that  purposes  last  week.  All  this  is  wel- 
come news.  As  the  son  of  an  American 
seaman  still  missing  in  action  from  World 
War  II  I  share  the  hope  of  achieving  as  full 
an  accounting  of  our  M.I.A.s  as  possible. 

But  there  are  other  humanitarian  issues 
remaining  from  the  Vietnam  War  that  have 
not  received  the  same  priority.  Under  the 
Reagan  Administration,  the  missing-In- 
action issue  has  become  the  main  preoccu- 
pation of  our  foreign  policy  toward  Viet- 
nam-certalnly  the  only  one  that  has  re- 
ceived the  susUined  attention  of  our  most 
senior  officials.  Yet  the  living  whom  we  left 
behind  in  Vietnam  deserve  the  same  con- 
cern that  we  have  given  to  the  dead  and  the 

missing. 

Two  groups  in  particular  merit  our  sus- 
tained attention.  One  consists  of  and  esti- 
mated 5.0O0  to  10.000  Vietnamese  political 
prisoners    still    confined    to     're-education 
camps. "  The  other  consists  of  relatives  of 
South    Vietnamese    who    escaped    to    the 
United  SUtes  and  other  countries  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  If  they  are  to  have  any  hope 
at  all  of  being  reunited  with  their  families, 
they  will  require  the  same  level  of  diplomat- 
ic  intervention    that   we   have   given   the 
M I  A.'s.  But  since  we  have  yet  to  provide 
such    Intervention,    the    Vietnamese    must 
assume  that  political  prisoners  and  divided 
famUies  rank  well  down  on  our  list  of  diplo- 
matic priorities. 

The  Reagan  Administration  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  In  1982  the  leaders  of  the 
present  Vietnamese  Government  offered  to 
release  political  prisoners.  But  they  heard 
nothing  authoriUtive  from  our  Government 
until  1984.  when  Secretary  of  SUte  George 
P.  Shultz  belatedly  accepted  the  offer.  At 
that  point,  for  reasons  that  are  still  not  en- 
tirely clear,  the  Vietnamese  got  cold  feet. 
But   that  was  no   reason   for  the  United 
SUtes  to  abandon  the  effort.  Since  then,  we 
have  sent  relatively  low-level  delegations  to 
meet  with  the  Vietnamese  on   these  and 
other    humanitarian     issues    (usually     In 
(jeneva,  not  In  Hanoi)— hardly  a  convincing 
signal  of  our  Interest. 

In  time,  we  should  normalize  our  relations 
with  Vietnam,  beginning  perhaps  by  asking 


another  government  to  represent  our  inter- 
esU  in  Hanoi.  But  If  that  seems  too  abrupt 
or  radical  for  the  White  House,  at  least  we 
should  ask  our  officials  to  raise  these  Issues 
when  they  visit  Hanoi.  The  number  of  Indi- 
viduals Involved  Is  not  large,  but  their  plight 
worsens  every  year. 

America  has  a  generous  record  of  accept- 
ing Indochlnese  refugees  over  the  past 
decade.  The  priority  we  have  given  the 
M.I.A.  issue  is  not  misplaced.  But  now  we 
must  include  in  our  concerns  those  who 
have,  in  the  words  of  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980,  some  strong  claims  upon  the  "special 
humaniUrian  concern "  of  the  United 
SUtes— the  civilian  and  mlliUry  officials 
and  families  of  the  former  Government  in 
Saigon  who  accepted  our  assurances  of  sup- 
port. We  cannot  fall  to  go  the  extra  mile  on 
their  behalf. 

[Prom  the  Sun.  Jan.  31. 1988] 

Vietnam's  Otrxx  MIA's 

(By  Roger  P.  Winter) 

Washington.- As  It  negotiates  with  Viet- 
nam for  Information  about  American  serv- 
icemen still  listed  as  missing  In  action  In 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Reagan  administration 
is  neglecting  another  very  Important  issue. 

That  is  the  issue  of  the  "re-education" 
prisoners,  people  detained  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause of  their  political  beliefs  and  former 
association  with  the  U.S.  They  number  ap- 
proximately 8.000.  Including  many  former 
soldiers  who  fought  on  behalf  of  U.S.  inter- 
este. 

As  is  also  true  of  missing  Americans,  they 
have  families  who  cannot  reach  them  and 
are  wrenched  by  the  uncerUlnty  that  sur- 
rounds their  loved  ones.  The  difference, 
though,  is  that  while  the  existence  of  sur- 
viving American  prisoners  is  speculative,  the 
fate  of  the  Vietnamese  in  re-education  is 
known. 

The  MIA  talks  between  U.8.  and  Vietnam- 
ese officials  center  largely  on  accounting  for 
and  returning  the  remains  of  men  who  have 
been  dead  for  years:  the  re-education  pris- 
oners are  alive  and  suffering  in  the  camps 
where  they  have  been  held  under  harsh 
conditions  ever  since  Saigon  fell  In  1975. 

Unfortunately,  the  marglnality  of  their 
lives  in  those  camps  is  mirrored  by  that  of 
the  re-education  issue  In  diplomatic  circles. 
Even  as  relations  warm  between  Vietnam 
and  the  U.S.,  the  two  countries  which  can 
end  these  prisoners'  hell,  the  matter  has 
generated  scant  attention. 

For  years,  there  was  nothing  but  silence 
surrounding  the  Issue.  Then.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Nguyen  Co  Thach  indicated  in  1982  that 
Vietnam  would  allow  the  incarcerated  free- 
dom if  the  U.S.  agreed  to  take  them  all.  The 
U.S.,  too  preoccupied  with  weighing  the  lo- 
gistics of  a  release,  responded  slowly,  penal- 
ly, in  September  1984,  over  two  years  after 
the  first  "signal"  from  Hanoi  shot  westward. 
Secretary  of  SUte  George  Shultz  an- 
nounced that  the  U.S.  was  willing  to  accept 
and  resettle  Vietnamese  detainees. 

The  Shultz  announcement  was  welcomed, 
right,  and  appropriate,  but  the  hopefulness 
it  spawned  didn't  last.  Subsequently  and  un- 
expectedly, Vietnam  changed  Its  release 
offer,  demanding  that  the  U.S.  "guarantee" 
that  freed  prisoners  wouldn't  become  anti- 
Hanoi  subversives  once  they  were  resettled. 

This  new  position  emerged  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  espionage  trials  In  Vietnam,  and 
appealed  to  hardliners  there  who  regard 
those  In  re-education  as  war  criminals.  In 
the  wake  of  the  turnabout,  the  whole  re- 
education Issue  was  shuffled  to  the  back- 
ground. 


The  recent  Hanoi  talks  between  U.S.  and 
Vietnamese  officials  on  MlAs  offered  the 
perfect  opportunity  to  revive  the  Issue,  and 
a  revival  of  sorts  occurred. 

It  was  feeble,  however.  According  to  a 
SUte  Department  source,  a  discussion  about 
the  prisoners  was  "In  the  margins"  of  the 
American  agenda  In  Hanoi.  Reportedly,  the 
Vietnamese  responded  negatively  to  an  In- 
formal U.S.  attempt  to  raise  the  issue,  and 
the  matter  was  quickly  dropped.  Though 
the  Vietnamese  should  be  faulted  for  their 
position,  it  is  bothersome  that  the  plight  of 
the  re-education  prisoners  seemed  only  of 
passing  interest  to  the  American  side  as 
well.  The  lack  of  emphasis  doesn't  seem  con- 
sistent with  the  Shultz  announcement  of 
1984,  and  significantly  reflecu  that  the  pris- 
oners lack  two  key  things— advocates  in 
Washington,  and  the  personal  Interest  of 
President  Reagan. 

Tragically,  the  Incarcerated  suffer  the 
most  from  the  failure  of  the  U.S.  and  Viet- 
nam to  bring  about  their  freedom.  They  are 
the  ones  who  continue  to  break  from  years 
of  hard  labor,  who  still  eat  poorly,  still  tiave 
their  illnesses  go  unattended,  and  still  long 
for  contact  with  loved  ones. 

What  is  doubly  frustrating  is  that  the  U.S. 
is  In  a  strong  position  to  bargain  for  a  re- 
lease. Late  last  year,  Vietnamese  Premier 
Pham  Van  E>ong  (who  had  earlier  personal- 
ly endorsed  the  release  of  re-education  pris- 
oners If  the  U.S.  would  accept  them)  told  an 
Interviewer  that  economic  development  is 
his  country's  "prime  task,"  and  that  Viet- 
nam needs  to  broaden  lu  economic  relations 
beyond  the  Soviet  bloc  In  order  to  under- 
take It. 

The  Indochlnese  nation  Is  so  desperate  fi- 
nancially that  it  recently  announced  plans 
to  liberalize  iU  investment  law  in  order  to 
attract  foreigners.  As  things  stand  now, 
though,  no  money  can  come  from  the  coun- 
try that  the  Vietnamese  want  to  entice  most 
of  all— the  United  SUtes.  Federal  legislation 
that  reflects  the  legacy  of  the  war  years 
prohibits  American  trade  with  Vietnam. 

The  trade  prohibition  should  be  used  as 
leverage.  In  no  uncertain  terms.  American 
officials  at  the  highest  levels  should  tell 
Vietnam  that  the  U.S.  wants  a  prisoner  re- 
lease and  that  trade  won't  be  forthcoming 
until  one  occurs.  Though  this  suggestion 
may  seem  premature— trade  relations  usual- 
ly stem  from  diplomatic  relations,  which  are 
nonexistent  between  the  U.S.  and  Viet- 
nam—the ceaseless  suffering  of  those  in  re- 
education, people  who  also  are  ""ours,"  de- 
mands that  it  be  adopted  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Such  action  would  be  a  very  big  first 
step  toward  ending  the  neglect  that  contin- 
ues eleven  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.* 


THE  SIZE  OF  THE  PENTAGON 
STAFF 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  Tuesday's  Senate  session,  I 
mentioned  that  since  Senator  Nunn 
and  I  presented  the  preliminary  find- 
ings of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Conmilttee  Task  Force  on  Department 
of  Defense  reorganization  in  the  Pen- 
Ugon.  we  have  received  innumerable 
calls  from  the  Pentagon  from  people 
on  the  sUff  over  there,  questioning 
our  motives.  The  reason  for  the  great 
number  of  calls  that  we  received  has 
to  do.  In  large  part,  with  the  size  of 


the  staffs  of  the  military  services  in 
the  Pentagon. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  Inserted  In  the 
CoMORissiOMAL  Rkord  the  pages  of 
the  Pentagon  telephone  book  which 
apply  to  the  Marine  Corps  staff,  which 
is  the  smallest  of  all  the  services,  as  Il- 
lustrative of  the  size  of  the  staffs  of 
the  various  services  relative  to  the 
force  it  serves. 

Due  to  the  problems  of  printing  and 
the  costs  involved.  I  am  going  to 
forego  printing  any  more  pages  of  the 
telephone  book,  but  I  do  want  to  use  It 
as  an  example  of  how  I  feel  the  Penu- 
gon  staff  has  grown  so  large  over  the 
years. 

During  the  recent  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings  concern- 
ing DOD  reorganization.  Senator  Sam 
Nxnm  and  Secretary  Lehman  of  the 
Navy  engaged  in  an  animated  discus- 
sion on  this  very  subject,  during  which 
Senator  NxmN  pointed  out  that  the 
Navy  Department  took  up  58  pages  of 
the  Pentagon  telephone  book.  Senator 
Nunn  admitted  that  while  this  may 
not  be  an  accurate  measure  of  the  size 
of  the  bureaucracy  in  the  Pentagon,  it 
certainly  has  to  be  an  indicator. 

In  reviewing  the  pages  of  the  PenU- 
gon  telephone  directory  that  deal  with 
the  Army  staff,  you  will  find  that 
those  listings  take  up  28  pages  or 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
about  9,000  people,  serving  approxi- 
mately 1.5  million  active  duty,  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  personnel.  Then 
there  is  the  Navy  Department,  which 
encompasses  a  total  of  58  pages,  six  of 
those  devoted  to  the  Marine  Corps. 
leaving  a  net  total  of  52  pages  totaling 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
14,000  sUff  members  in  the  Pentagon, 
with  710,000  active  and  Reserve  per- 
sonnel. The  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  also  covers  15  pages  and  has  ap- 
proximately 4,000  staff  members  serv- 
ing a  total  force  of  796,000  people, 
and,  finally,  the  Defense  E>epartment 
itself  and  its  other  agencies  with  a 
total  of  21  pages. 

Now.  as  I  mentioned  before,  this 
may  be  a  simplistic  way  to  measure 
the  size  of  the  bureaucracy  in  the  Pen- 
tagon, but  I  feel  that  it  cerUinly 
points  out  that  we  have  too  many 
people,  both  military  and  civilian,  over 
there  managing  the  forces  that  we 
now  have  serving  our  country.* 


LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
the  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  liability 
Insurance  is  a  prevasive  problem  in 
America  today;  it  is  a  safe  bet  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  has  heard 
from  constituents  expressing  concern 
about  finding  affordable  insurance.  In 
order  to  learn  more  about  this  prob- 
lem and  to  explore  what  action  Con- 
gress might  take  to  help  ease  the  cur- 
rent crisis,  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
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mlttee  last  week  completed  the  first  of 
2  days  of  hearings  on  this  important 
subject.  The  committee  received  testi- 
mony Indicating  that  the  shortage  of 
liability  insurance  may  be  the  result  of 
several  different  factors,  including  a 
cyclical  downturn  in  the  commercial 
insurance  market  and  the  increased 
cost  and  unpredictability  of  the  civil 
justice  system. 

While  the  complete  record  of  the 
hearings  wUl  be  made  available  after 
the  hearings  are  concluded.  I  wish  to 
share  with  other  Senators  the  testimo- 
ny the  committee  received  from  two 
Insurance  brokers.  Dr.  Robert  Moore 
and  Mr.  Alan  Page.  Dr.  Moore's  testi- 
mony provides  a  good  summary  of  the 
problem  and  its  implications  for  the 
American  economy.  Mr.  Page  discusses 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
sensible  means  of  coping  with  insur- 
ance unavailability-encouraging  the 
use  of  self-insurance  alternatives  to 
the  conventional  Insurance  market. 

I  ask  that  the  statements  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  statements  follow: 
Testimony  of  Robert  H.   Moom,  Skwior 
Vice  President.  Alexander  &  Alexander 
Services  Inc..  on  Behalf  of  National  As- 
sociation OF  Insurance  Brokers 
Mr   Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee,  thank    you   for   the   invitation   to 
appear  before  you  today. 

I  am  here  as  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Brokers  (NAIB).  an 
organization  of  American  brokers  who,  in 
1985.  were  responsible  for  administering 
over  $30  billion  in  premiums.  Our  members 
are  large  international  companies  as  weU  as 
regional  and  local  firms. 

ClienU  of  NAIB  members  include  mdivid- 
uals  and  businesses  of  all  sizes  as  well  as 
municipalities  and  state  governments, 
schools  and  universities,  religious  organiza- 
tions and  other  non-profit  entities.  Their  fi- 
nancial exposure  ranges  from  thousands  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  brokers'  primary  responsibility  is  to 
protect  clients'  assets.  We  serve  as  interme- 
diaries between  insurance  markets  and  the 
complex  risk  management  needs  of  organi- 
zations and  individuals.  Our  particular  role 
in  the  insurance  industry  is  to  focus  our  spe- 
cialized expertise,  experience  and  resources 
to  assist  in  managing  financial  exposures. 

To  meet  these  needs,  brokers  typically: 
Analyze  a  client's  financial  exposure:  sug- 
gest methods  for  reducing  rUks:  assess  in- 
surance needs;  develop  relevant  coverages; 
explain  payment  options:  advise  on  claims 
procedures:  assist  in  handling  claims. 

Given  these  activities,  we  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  how  the  current  crisis  in  afford- 
abUity  and  availability  is  affecting  our  cli- 
ents—American consumers— and  the  busi- 
nesses and  organizations  they  v;ork  for. 

Based  on  our  experience  in  recent  months, 
I  am  obligated  to  report  that  the  current 
problems  facing  our  clients  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue through  1986  and  well  Into  1987. 
While  we  believe  that  many  of  their  prob- 
lems will  begin  to  be  resolved  over  the  next 
year  or  so,  there  will  be  substantial  econom- 
ic dislocation  in  the  interim. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  is 
this  situation  very  bad  for  our  clients;  but.  It 
is  also  harmful  to  the  brokers'  business  and 
our  industry  generally. 
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A  senior  executive  of  one  of  our  major 
members  recently  noted  that  the  availabil- 
ity squeeze  is  forcing  more  buyers  away 
from  traditional  Insurance  products  and 
services.  Driven  by  economic  pressures,  cor- 
porate and  organizational  buyers  are  find- 
ing alternative  ways  to  Insure  risks.  "Once 
these  dollars  are  gone, "  from  the  traditional 
market,  the  executive  reported,  'they  never 
come  back." 

My  colleague,  Alan  Page,  a  vice  president 
of  Johnson  St  Higglns.  will  be  commenting 
in  a  few  minutes  on  some  of  the  alternative 
methods  brokers  have  used  to  meet  our  cli- 
ents' insurance  needs. 

Mr  Chairman,  your  hearings  are  particu- 
larly welcome  because  the  current  debate 
shows  signs  of  degenerating  into  a  mad 
scramble  to  find  the  bad  guys.  If  this  hap- 
pens, it  will  be  a  public  policy  travesty  and  a 
disservice  to  the  American  consumer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  a  severe 
crisis  in  the  availability  and  affordability  of 
liability  insurance  in  this  country,  but  we 
should  avoid  the  good  guy/dab  guy  syn- 
drome. With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Nader 
and  his  colleagues,  this  syndrome  is  not  a 
very  helpful  response  to  intricate  problems. 
The  root  causes  of  the  liability  insurance 
crisis  are  extremely  complex  and  interrelat- 
ed In  the  best  tradition  of  American  prag- 
matism, we  should  work  to  understand  the 
current  crisis  and  then  move  to  develop  sen- 
sible, practical  ways  of  responring  to  it. 

As  one  of  your  colleagues  in  the  House 
said  earlier  this  month.  "Insurance  can  only 
exist  where  risks  are  relatively  predicUble 
and  can  be  spread.  That  is  not  the  case 
today.  ...  We  need  better  insurance,  not 
less  insurance  or  a  pie-in-the-sky  illusion 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  somehow 
pay  the  tab  for  all  the  risks  that  no  one  else 
is  able  to  cover." 

Not  only  is  the  current  situation  harmful 
to  the  immediate  needs  of  our  clienU  and  to 
our  own  industry,  but  it  also  has  very  trou- 
blesome implications  for  the  international 
competitiveness  of  American  goods  and  serv- 
ices. The  declining  availability  and  rising 
cost  of  liability  insurance  also  undermine 
American  industry's  ability  to  produce  new 
products  and  develop  new  technologies. 

Anytime  a  business  or  organization  is 
faced  with  substantial  new  cosU  of  doing 
business,  these  costs  influence  the  pricing 
structure  of  goods  and  services.  In  the  cur- 
rent situation,  the  price  of  American  goods 
and  services  are  rising  without  a  complunen- 
tary  increase  in  their  value  to  consumers. 

While  this  morning's  session  Is  not  an  ap- 
propriate forum  to  thoroughly  analyze  the 
complex  causes  of  the  insurance  crisis,  let 
me  mention  briefly  two  leading  contribu- 

I  The  most  often-cited  contributor  te  the 
remarkable  explosion  of  litigation  which 
the  country  has  experienced  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  While  I  am  not  here  to  render  a 
Judgment  on  whether  or  not  our  litigious  so- 
ciety is  a  plus  or  minus  for  the  body  politic. 
It  Is  certainly  an  extraordinarily  expensive 
way  for  Americans  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences. _  ^  . 
As  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  observed 
last  year.  "It  is  now  becoming  more  and 
more  clear"  that  in  an  increasing  number  of 
lawsuits  "the  total  cost  of  the  process  is 
often  equal  to.  or  greater  than,  what  finally 
goes  to  the  pockets  of  the  litigant  seeking 

relief."'  .  .  , 

It  is  a  cruel  irony  that  in  a  country  which 
prides  itself  on  "equal  Justice  under  the 
law"  that  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
legal  fees  and  related  transaction  costs  con- 


sume a  very  substantial  portion  of  court 
awards.  , 

I  cannot  improve  on  Justice  Burger  s  dec- 
laration when  he  said  that  the  time  has 
"come  for  a  careful,  thoughtful,  objective 
examination  ...  of  the  whole  litigation 
process  under  the  common  law  system."  De- 
spite Justice  Burger's  exhortations  and  the 
well-known  view  of  the  insurance  industry 
on  this  subject,  the  process  of  correcting 
even  the  most  obvious  abuses  is  likely  to  be 
frustratingly  slow. 

Despite  the  insurance  industry's  experi- 
ence in  this  area,  it  must  be  candidly  ac- 
luiowledged  that  the  industry  cannot,  on  Its 
own,  bring  about  the  needed  reforms. 

Despite  the  fact  that  one  of  Americas 
leading  insurance  companies  announced  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  that  it  was  taking  a  charge  of 
$1.2  billion  against  its  1985  earnings,  this 
will  do  little  to  bring  about  tort  reform. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  company  public- 
ly reported  a  substantial  part  of  this  loss 
was  directly  attributable  to  "the  way  in 
which  todays  court  system  interprets  insur- 
ance policy  liability  and  awards  damages," 
statemenU  such  as  these  from  the  insurance 
industry  will  do  little  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  legal  system. 

Serious  tort  reform  will  only  begin  when  a 
broad  cross  section  of  Americans  come  to 
understand  that  many  of  their  goods  and 
services  are  more  expensive  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  costs  generated  by  our 
present  civil  Justice  system. 

Not  only  do  these  additional  costs  fail  to 
produce  added  value,  they  result  in  the  loss 
of  Jobs,  undermine  our  international  com- 
petitiveness and  make  the  country  more 
economically  inefficient.  These  costs  are 
creating  severe  economic  pressures  for  par- 
ticular industries  and  further  eroding  the 
trading  position  of  U.S.  firms  in  the  world 
marketplace.  These  conditions  will  inevita- 
bly result  in  the  withdrawal  or  consolidation 
of  some  markets. 

When  Americans  ultimately  come  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  economic  fallout  from  our 
present  civil  Justice  system  may  be  too 
costly,  then,  and  only  then,  will  we  have  a 
serious  effort  at  meaningful  tort  reform. 
And  to  be  effective,  such  an  effort  will  have 
to  be  led  by  a  coalition  representing  labor, 
the  legal  profession,  the  business  communi- 
ty, academia  and  others. 

II.  A  second  contributor  to  the  current 
crisis  U,  regretubly,  the  underwriting  prac- 
tices of  the  insurance  companies. 

The  chairman  of  my  company.  Jack  Bo- 
gardus,  has  been  speaking  out  about  this 
issue  for  over  a  year.  Mr.  Bogardus  has 
noted  that  for  six  consecutive  years,  from 
the  late  70s  until  1984.  insurance  companies 
competed  frantically  for  business  by  cutting 
prices  below  adequate  cost  levels.  Encour- 
aged by  high  interest  rates,  underwriters 
abandoned  their  traditionally  conservative 
underwriting  practices  and  took  up  "cash 
flow  "  underwriting.  Put  very  simply,  compa- 
nies discovered  that  they  could  underwrite 
at  a  loss  and  still  make  money  through 
short-term  investment  of  their  premium 
income. 

Although  critics  of  the  insurance  industry 
do  not  seem  to  want  to  face  this  fact,  these 
underwriting  practices  were,  in  the  short- 
term,  a  boon  for  consumers.  The  facts  are, 
consumers  benefited  from  premium  rates  in 
Just  about  every  area  of  insurance.  However, 
as  with  many  bargains  in  life,  it  could  not  go 
on  forever  and  obviously  it  hasn't. 

Prices  had  to  eventually  go  up  and  they 
have.  And.  because  of  the  convergence  of 


various  forces,  when  prices  did  turn, 
did  so  with  a  vengeance. 

III.  In  addition  to  the  forces  I  have  al- 
ready discussed,  other  contributors  to  the 
current  insurance  crisis  include:  The  ubiqui- 
tous role  of  reinsurance  in  this  country  and 
intematlonally:  the  insurance  companies' 
problems  with  their  own  solvency:  the  insuf- 
ficient staffing  and  Inadequate  funding 
which  plagues  many  state  Insurance  depart- 
ments; the  changing  demographics  of  Amer- 
ican society:  the  diminishing  sense  of  com- 
munity which  characterizes  much  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

I  cite  these  additional  factors  to  under- 
score a  fundamental  point.  The  current  pre- 
dicament in  which  our  country  finds  itself 
will  not  be  amenable  to  quick  or  simple  reso- 
lutions. The  interrelationship  of  these  fac- 
tors is  too  complex  for  any  quick-'ix— no 
matter  how  ingenious  or  draconian. 

What  the  country  needs  is  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  complex  and  interrelated  dy- 
namics of  the  business  of  Insurance.  Your 
committee  is  rendering  a  considerable  public 
service  by  recognizing  this  need  and  by 
asking  the  various  concerned  parties  to  give 
their  views. 

I  believe  the  insurance  industry  can  with- 
stand a  public  examination.  As  with  most 
human  enterprises,  the  participants  do  not 
in  their  heart-of-hearts  really  welcome 
being  scrutinized.  However,  they  also  recog- 
nize the  inevitability  of  scrutiny  and  debate 
In  a  time  of  difficulty. 

I  believe  the  industry,  its  employees  and 
its  clients  can  ultimately  be  well-served  by 
the  public  debate  which  you.  your  commit- 
tee and  others  in  Congress  have  begun. 

Statement  Presented  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  February  19,  1986.  by 
Alan  G.  Pace.  Vice  President,  Johnson  & 

HiCGINS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  also  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to 
appear  before  you  today. 

I  represent  the  insurance  brokerage  firm 
of  Johnson  &  Higgins,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Brokers. 
Johnson  &  Higgins  is  the  country's  third- 
largest  insurance  brokerage  firm.  In  con- 
ducting our  business,  we  represent  a  number 
of  clients,  t>oth  large  and  small,  that  are  ad- 
versely impacted  by  the  current  insurance 
crisis. 

As  brokers,  we  act  as  intermediaries  be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers  of  insurance.  In  ad- 
dition, our  function  is  to  find  or  help  devel- 
op new  insurance  capacity  or  to  provide  al- 
ternative means  for  handling  risk  when  con- 
ventional insurance  markets  cannot  or  will 
not  respond  to  our  clients'  needs.  It  is  in 
this  latter  role  as  organizers  of  new  capacity 
or  as  originators  of  alternatives  to  conven- 
tional insurance,  that  I  address  you  today, 
both  on  behalf  of  Johnson  &  Higgins  and  of 
other  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Brokers. 

The  crisis  that  prompts  this  hearing  has  a 
particularly  severe  impact  on  commercial 
buyers  of  insurance,  and  liability  insurance 
today  is  clearly  the  most  stricken  coverage 
with  respect  to  pricing  and  availability. 
Clearly,  there  is  diminished  capacity  within 
the  conventional  Insurance  marketplace  to 
underwrite  commercial  liability  insurance. 
"This  capacity  shortfall  has  two  dimensions: 
First,  the  capital  necessary  to  support  such 
underwriting  is  unavailable  In  sufficient 
quantities  to  lower  prices  and  make  cover- 
age more  widely  available.  Second,  the  will- 
ingness to  underwrite  such  risks,  even 
within  those  insurance  companies  that  are 
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well-capitalized,  has  decreased  severely. 
This  lack  of  willingness  is  due  to  dramatic 
decreases  In  support  from  reinsurers,  both 
within  and  outside  the  United  States,  which 
view  commercial  liability  insurance  as  being 
too  risky  at  any  price.  Their  reluctance  to 
extend  reinsurance  support  to  U.S.  insur- 
ance companies  is  based  on  their  perception 
that  the  U.S.  tort  system  is  out  of  control,  a 
point  commented  on  by  previous  speakers  at 
this  hearing. 

Reform  of  the  U.S.  tort  system  is  the  nec- 
essary solution  to  pricing  and  availability 
problems  In  Insurance,  but  is  at  best  long- 
range.  A  more  Immediate  step  would  be  to 
facilitate  the  entry  of  new  risk  capital  and 
new  insuring  organizations  to  alleviate  this 
crisis.  The  Insurance  Industry  currently  has 
a  number  of  regulatory  restrictions,  chiefly 
imposed  by  the  states.  These  restrictions  are 
part  of  the  overall  regulatory  system  admin- 
istered by  the  various  states.  The  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  state  regulatory 
system  is  to  protect  the  public  by  regulating 
the  solvency  of  the  insurance  companies. 
This  purpose  Is  achieved  through  restric- 
tions on  entry,  minimum  capitalization  re- 
quiremenU,  regulations  on  investments,  reg- 
ulations of  policy  forms  and  rates,  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  premium  that  may 
be  written  (both  overall  and  on  a  per-risk 
basis),  and  requirements  for  periodic  reports 
and  examinations.  This  regulatory  structure 
is  supplemented  by  insurance  guaranty 
funds  that  protect  insureds  If  insurance 
companies  become  insolvent.  All  of  these 
measures  jwe  laudable  with  respect  to  pro- 
tecting the  public  Interest,  but  are  obstacles 
in  attracting  new  capital  or  new  insurance 
companies  to  deal  with  the  present  insur- 
ance crisis. 

We  need  to  balance  the  objectives  of  sol- 
vency and  the  need  to  create  new  underwrit- 
ing capacity.  We  propose  that  this  balance 
be  struck  in  favor  of  retaining  the  tradition- 
al system  of  regulation  to  protect  consumers 
and  employees  primarily.  However,  that 
leaves  a  class  of  insureds,  generally  larger 
businesses  and  various  professionals,  which 
do  not  require  the  extensive  protections 
given  others.  During  periods  of  insurance 
unavailability  such  insureds  have  formed 
their  own  insurance  facilities,  usually  "cap- 
tive" insurance  companies.  Captive  insur- 
ance companies  have  been  formed  under 
special  legislation  found  in  but  a  handful  of 
states  and  in  a  greater  number  of  offshore 
countries,  such  as  Bermuda.  Captive  insur- 
ance company  laws  recognize  that  certain 
insureds  do  not  need  regulatory  protection 
offered  to  the  general  public.  Captive  insur- 
ance company  laws  permit  sophisticated 
buyers  of  insurance  to  form  their  own  insur- 
ance companies  with  a  minimum  of  regula- 
tory oversight. 

The  Product  Uabllity  Risk  Retention  Act 
of  1981  made  a  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government  that  captive  Insurance 
company  laws  were  desirable  and  needed,  at 
least  with  respect  to  product  liability  Insur- 
ance. The  Risk  Retentloin  Act  extended  the 
writ  of  such  companies  by  permitting  them 
to  cross  state  lines  and  to  help  solve  product 
liability  problems  of  their  sponsors  with 
minimal  state  regulatory  intervention.  The 
Risk  Retention  Act  also  exempted  partici- 
pants In  risk  retention  groups  from  various 
securities  laws  that  would  otherwise  hamper 
the  flow  of  capital  into  their  ventures. 

In  the  comments  which  follow,  I  ^m  ex- 
pressing views  which  are  widely  held  tmong 
national  brokers  and  which  reflect  the  posi- 
tion of  my  firm,  Johnson  it  Higgins.  Howev- 
er, these  views  have  not  yet  been  officially 
endorsed  by  the  NAIB. 


The  Risk  Retention  Act  ti  presently  a  val- 
uable, albeit  narrow,  tool  to  assist  buyers  of 
Insurance.  We  advocate  that  the  Risk  Re- 
tention Act  be  extended  to  cover  other  li- 
ability insurance  lines.  We  support  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Risk  Retention  Act  principal- 
ly because  If  Insurance  needs  can  be  met 
under  Its  terms  and  therefore  do  not  have  to 
be  met  by  the  conventional  insurance 
market,  greater  capacity  will  be  available 
for  consumer  coverages  and  less-hazardous 
risks.  As  a  result,  consumers  and  small  busi- 
nesses who  are  presently  affected  by  the  in- 
surance crisis  win  have  more  Insurance  ca- 
pacity, relatively  speaking,  than  before  as 
hazardous  commercial  risks  are  insured  by 
new  companies  covered  by  an  expanded 
Risk  Retention  Act. 

Specifically,  we  advocate  expanding  the 
Risk  Retention  Act  to  most  fonns  of  liabil- 
ity Insurance,  not  limiting  it  primarily  to 
producu  and  completed  operations  liability 
as  the  Act  currently  reads.  For  example,  we 
believe  the  Risk  Retention  Act  ought  to  be 
broadened  to  Include  all  professional  liabil- 
ity insurance.  Including  but  not  limited  t* 
insurance  for  accountants,  architects  and 
engineers,  attorneys,  and  health  care  pro- 
viders. In  addition,  specialty  liability  cover- 
ages such  as  fiduciary  llablillty,  and  direc- 
tors' and  offlcers'  liability  should  be  Includ- 
ed. The  Super  Fund  reauthorization  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  extended  the 
Risk  Retention  Act  to  pollution  liability 
only. 

Apart  from  broadening  the  scope  of  the 
bill,  we  request  that  the  exclusion  on  using 
offshore  domiciles  for  risk  retention  groups 
be  eliminated.  Offshore  domiciles  for  insur- 
ance companies  continue  to  be  the  preferred 
home  of  captive  Insurance  companies.  In 
fact,  the  ratio  of  offshore  to  onshore  insur- 
ance companies  is  in  the  order  of  15  to  1. 
This  preference  Is  particularly  true  for  asso- 
ciation captive  Insurance  companies  or 
those  owned  by  a  number  of  Insureds.  The 
reason  for  their  popularity  offshore  is  be- 
cause they  can  accumulate  capital  faster 
through  retained  earnings  since  federal 
income  taxes  are  deferred  on  their  proflu 
until  these  profits  are  repatriated  as  divi- 
dends. 

For  example,  A.C.E.,  an  offshore  company 
recently  organized  by  Marsh  <St  McLennan, 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Brokers,  provides  liability  In- 
surance to  large  commercial  enterprises. 
Under  an  expanded  Risk  Retention  Act,  It 
clearly  would  be  a  risk  retention  group  that 
would  enjoy  the  privileges  of  providing  in- 
surance without  state  regulatory  road- 
blocks. The  formation  of  A.C.E.  has  permit- 
ted new  caplUl  to  flow  into  the  insurance 
industry  and  has  allowed  conventional  in- 
surers to  write  additional  business  that  is 
not  Inaured  by  A.C.E.  A.C.E.  is  but  one  solu- 
tion, and  we  need  more  of  them— and  quick- 
ly. 

The  insurance  industry  does  not  require 
federal  capital  or  federal  guarantees  to 
solve  the  insurance  crisis.  As  organizers  of 
new  capacity,  we  only  need  the  means  to  at- 
tract and  proceed  to  use  new  capital  to 
Insure  risks  that  are  not  readily  insured  by 
the  conventional  insurance  industry.  Insur- 
ance provided  by  companies  acting  under 
the  Risk  Retention  Act.  as  we  propose  it  be 
amended,  will  not  be  a  hazard  to  the  public 
or  consumers.  Rather,  by  allowing  sophisti- 
cated buyers  of  Insurance  to  meet  their  own 
Insurance  needs,  we  can  preserve  existing 
capacity  for  the  public  by  providing  new  in- 
surance protection  for  commerical  buyers  of 
liability  insurance.* 
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PEACE  EFFORTS  IN  SRI  LANKA 
•  Mr  KiaWEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
PrSe  Minister  of  India,  RiUlv 
Ohandi.  and  the  President  of  Srt 
Lanka,  J.R.  Jayewardene.  have  been 
iSgaged  in  important  negotiations 
atoed  at  achieving  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  problems  mvolving  the 
TamU  groups  in  northern  and  eastern 

Sri  Lanka.  .        ^, 

Last  week.  President  Jayewardene  of 

Sri  Lanka  delivered  an  toPprtan^ 
report  to  his  Parliament  in  ''Wch  he 
described  in  detail  the  negotiations 
that  have  been  underway  over  Uie 
past  year  between  and  among  the  CJov 
Smments  of  India  and  Sri  Lanka  and 
the  various  TamU  groups.  Prime  Min- 
ister Qhandi  and  President  Jayewar- 
deSe  are  to  be  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts^ resolve  these  problems 
through  negotiations  and  to  fmd  a  po- 
{iS^«>lution  to  a  situation  that  ha^ 
too  frequently  erupted  into  violence  in 

Mn**  hi  speech.  President  Jay^ww^ 
dene  outlined  a  s^-^^s  °^  „^^^'*"^?f 
that  he  and  the  members  of  his  gov- 
ernment have  undertaken  in  their  e  - 
JJ?te  to  achieve  a  political  settlement^ 
^e  most  important  result  was  the 
drafting  of  "a  comprehensive  paper 
rT'  covering  all  issues  of  importance 
and  relevance"  that  will  serve  as  the 
basis  for  future  negotiations  between 

^^ThS5*?much  more  work  to  be  done 
before  a  lasting  solution  can  be 
workSl  out.  but  Prime  Minister 
Ghandi  and  President  Jayewardene 
„elo  be  commended  for  theU-  efforts 
to  resolve  these  problems  without  fur- 
ther bloodshed  or  violence.  Terrorism 
is  totally  unaccepUble. 

Our  thoughts  and  our  prayers  are 
with  President  Jayewardene  and  with 
all  the  people  of  Sri  Lanka  as  they 
work-together  and  with  each  other- 
to  reach  a  lasting  and  just  .solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  Tamil  minority 
who  have  felt,  for  so  many  years,  that 
their  legitimate  aspirations  ^JfJ^-^ 
portant  ethnic  group  withm  Sn  Lanka 
have  not  been  respected. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  President 
Jayewardenes  address  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Sri  Lanka  on  February  20, 
1986,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 
Statemd"  by  PRESiDiarr  J.R.  Jayewardkot 
Hon  Members:  Permit  me  to  speak  on  the 
Governments  attempts  since  1977  to  seek  a 
Dolitical  solution  to  the  problems  arising  in 
«^e  Northern  and  Eastern  Provinces. 

our  first  attempt  to  doj«  were  ou  toed  to 
the  proposals  mentioned  ^  the  United  Na- 
tional   Party   election   manifesto   of    1977. 
S  vro^  were  prepared  In  consiUU- 
^n^llh  ^mTof  the  Tamil  United  Libera- 
tton  Front  (TULF)  Members  of  Parliament 
it  that  tta     I  have  in  ray  address  to  Hon. 
SemSii  on  the  23rd  February  1984  out- 
K  thl  rteps  taken  to  Implement  them  as 
foUow   "Since   1977  the  government  has 
SSe^amU  a  national  language  in  the  con- 
SSitloramended  rules  governing  entrance 


to  the  unlvemltles  and  re™o^««l  ^f^  "^ 
was  governing  those  rule.  "[«™o^«f  the  W 
ulBtions  prescribing  racial  considerations 
BOveT^fng  entry  to  the  public  services  and 
promotion  In  the  services.  .  ^  .„-. 

''outrict  councils  have  been  crea^and 
District  Ministers  appointed.  The  TULF  ac- 
SSt^  the'n  and  worked  them  for  two  years 
Midcontested  elections.  Last  year  they 
^th(^w  from  them  as  sufficient  powers 
:id  Cnce  had  not  been  allotted  ^o  Uiem 

The  only  other  matter  mentioned  In  the 
maniiesto  needing  attention  was  the  Ques- 
tion  of  land  settlement. 

in  rny  address  on  the  20th  February  198S 
I  brought  evenu  up  to  date  and  dealt  with 
he  riots  of  July  1983  and  its  <:on*equence^ 
the  All  Party  Conference  of  1984  and  its 
conclusion.  I  am  Ubllng  a  note  on  the  All 
Party  Conference  of  1984. 
^nce  then  the  Central  Government  of 
India  and  Its  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  G«idhi 
have  been  helpful  In  helping  our  delegates 
w  meefdelegatlons  of  the  Tamil  groups  In 
rw>ihi  and  Thlmpu  (Bhutan). 
°*Effo?^  to  achieve  a  political  solution  ,dUr 
the  All  Party  Conference  of  1984  In  New 
ilhl  andThlmpu  (Bhutan)  in  June.  July. 
August  1985. 

I»EW  DELHI— JtniB  1986 

Though  the  talks  had  broken  down  the 
Goveri^ent  of  Sri  Lanka  did  not  cease   n 
Ss  atTSs  to  ftnd  P«"tlcal  solutioris  to 
Sis  problem.  A,Xjor  step  was  the  decision 
of  the  Government  to  send  a  delegation  of 
Uwyers  and  Jurists  from  Sri  Lanka  headed 
by  or   H.W.  Jayewardene  in  June  1985  u, 
meet  the  Attorney  General  "f  India,  ShnK. 
Parasaran.  to  discuss  the  legal  and  constitu_ 
STpects  of  devolving  leg^lative^d 
executive  powers  appropriate  units  in  Sri 
Si  FuUand  frank  discussion  on  various 
legal  and  constitutional  matters  with  due 
reWd  to  the  fact  that  Sri  Lanka  is  by 
vlrtuTof  Article  2  a  unitary  sUte.  and  virtue 
of  Article  3  that  sovereignty  is  in  the  people 
^fte  inalienable,  took  place.  A  record  of 
?^e  discussions  and  agreed  conclusions  were 
submitted  to  the  heads  of  the  two  govern- 
ments. 


He   dealt   with   the   recognition   of   the 
Tamils  as  a  distinct  nationality   a  separate 
homeland   and  self-determination   for  the 
Staand  linkage  of  the  Northern  and 
^r^  provinces  as  a  reaf^l™»ation  of  the 
AMiand  for  a  separate  sUte  and  could  not 
SX  subject  of  discussion  and  acceptance 
by  the  Sri  Lanka  Government.        ^...^^ 
The  Sri  Lanka  delegation  also  submltiea 
an  outline  of  the  structure  of  the  sub-na- 
tional unlU  of  a  participatory  system  of  gov- 
emmem^on  16th  August,  but  this  t«o  was 
not  considered  by  the  Tamil  ^ro^Ps  .though 
it  indicated  areas  on  which  d^vis^on  and 
ifreement  was  possible.  The  TUI^Jolned 
the  other  groups  and  walked  out  f «>m  the 
conference  under  the  pretext  of  a  violation 
of    ceasefire    by    the    Goy^f^f^^^   °',  |^ 
Lanka  and  refused  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion. The  Sri  Lanka  delegation  remained 
at  Thlmpu   for  several   days  despite   the 
breidov.^  of  the  talks  in  a  bid  t^  rev  We  the 
efforts  made  to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement 
by  getting  the  Tamil  groups  back  to  the 
conference  table. 


February  27,  1986 
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THIMPU— JULY  AND  AUGUST  1»88 

The  search  for  a  political  solution  w^  the 
profound  concern  of  the  Government  of  Sri 
LMika.  It  was  this  commitmerit  to  rewh  a 
^ful  solution  to  the  Problem  that  led 
Sri  Lanka  to  take  the  unprecedented  step 
on  the  part  of  any  sovereign  state  of  send- 
ing  her  accredited  representatives  to  ex 
ptore  the  possibility  of  reaching  a  settle- 
ment at  two  conferences  held  in  Thlmpu, 
Shuta^  from  8.7.85  to  13.7.85  and  from 
72  8M  to  17  8  85  arranged  with  the  Tamil 

iifuS  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Gov- 

'Tweve°r"n?Uher  the  TULF  nor  the 
gr?ui  who  attended  these  talks  showed 
CyTrious  inclination  to  discu^  any  of  the 
orooosals  placed  before  them  by  the  Gov- 
eJSS^t  of  Sri  Lanka.  Their  final  response 
'w^^^  outright  rejection  of  the  Govern^ 
ment  proposals  and  an  InviUtlon  to  the 
SrSHTsri  Lanka  to  make  new  pro^ 
posals  which  they  enunciated  which  were 
no^re  than  a  re-statement  of  the  demand 

^°0?\Tjuly  1985  the  six  Tamil  groups 
mSle  \  sutement  of  the  "four  P-inci^les 
on  which  they  were  working,  p"  .^^^^"^^ 
i985  the  leader  of  the  Sri  Lank^  <lf]f  f  *^'°"h 
Dr  H  W.  Jayewardene  responded  to  it  with 
a  statement,  on  the  four  Pr^ciP  f  meS" 
tioned  by  the  Tamil  groups  which  is  tabled. 
(Annexure  B) 


WEW  DELHI— AUGUST  1888 

Thereafter.  Dr.  H.W.  Jayewardene.  lewler 
of  the  Sri  Lanka  delegation  left  for  New 
Delhi  to  meet  the  Prime  MinUter  of  India 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  delegation  Proceeded 
To  Bombay  from  where  they  Intended  to 
retm?.  to  Sri  Lanka.  After  discussion  with 
the  Prime  Minister  and  in  order^  comply 
with  his  request,  the  leader  of  the  Sri  LaJika 
delegation  recalled  the  rest  of  the  memb^ 
of  his  delegation  from  Bombay  and  discus- 
sion was  resumed  with  the  Indian  off icia^ 
to  New  Delhi  till  30th  August  when  the 
Lit  Terms  of  accord  and  understandings 
«^e  initialled  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Sn 
Sa  delegation  and  the  Deputy  Secretary 
Ministry  of  External  Affairs  of  India^r^ 
Ranlan  Mathai.  The  leader  of  the  Sri  Lanka 
JeSon  then  met  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India  once  again  and  Informed  him  of  the 
decisions  of  their  discussion. 

On  the  conclusion  of  these  talks  the  Min- 
istry of  External  Affairs  of  India  issued  the 
Tol^wlng  press  release  on  31st  August  on 
Dr  H W  Jayewardenes  visit  to  New  Deini. 
P^ss^reieL  of  31.8.1985  by  the  Ministry 
of  ExUrnal  Affairs.  India:  ,  »»,„  oh 

•Dr  H  W.  Jayewardene,  leader  of  the  Srt 
Lanka  delegation  to  the  pimpu  talks 
stopped  m  New  Delhi  on  his  way  to  Co- 
iS  at  the  invitation  of  the  Oovemraen 
of  India.  Dr.  Jayewardene  was  In  New  Delhi 
?rom  August  23rd  to  August  31st.  During  hU 
It^he  called  on  the  Prime  Minister  on  two 

°*^r.°Tayewardene  had  detailed  and  con- 
stnictlve  discussions  with  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Mr.  Romesh  Bhandari.  j,.„.„ 

•A  comprehensive  paper  has  been  drawn 
up  covering  all  issues  of  importance  and  rel. 
evance.  This  detailed  draft  could  serve  as 
the  basis  for  negotiations  towards  a  mutual- 
ly agreed  accord  by  the  parties  concerned  . 
"^6^  the  return  of  the  delegation  to  Sri 
Lanka  it  was  found  necessary  to  amplify 
some  of  the  matters  In  the  draft  accord^ 
^ree  members  of  the  Sri  Lanka  delegation 
together  with  the  Sri  Lanka  H  gh  Comml^ 
sioners  therefore,  had  discussions  in  New 
b«lhl  with  senior  officials  of  the  Ministry  of 

External  Affairs  from  September  10  to  13^ 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  talks  the  Indian 

Ministry  of  External  Affairs  Issued  the  fol- 

lowlne  press  release: 
l^ts  release  of  13.9.85  by  the  MinUtry  of 

External  Affairs.  India: 

•A   three   member   delegation   from   Sri 

Lanka  and  the  Sri  Lanka  High  Commission- 


er had  intensive  discussions  with  seniotoffi- 
clala  of  the  Ministry  of  External  ifBfeirs 
from  September  10  to  13.  They  also  eined 
on  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

"The  Sri  Lanka  delegation  gave  some  am- 
plification of  certain  issues  which  figured  in 
the  paper  drawn  up  earlier  during  Dr. 
Jayewardene's  visit  to  New  Delhi.  They  also 
provided  some  facts  and  figures  about  how 
some  of  the  proposals  conulned  in  the 
paper  would  work  in  practice.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  paper  drawn  up  during  Dr. 
Jayewardene's  visit  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
further  negotiations  towards  a  mutually 
agreed  accord  by  the  parties  concerned." 

The  Sri  Lanka  delegation  returned  to  Sri 
Lanka  with  the  full  expectation  that  future 
discussions  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  would  be  on  the  basis 
of  the  draft  terms  of  accord  and  under- 
standing. The  accord  reached  in  Thlmpu 
and  New  Delhi  were  to  be  the  basis  of  any 
future  discussions.  Such  discussion  would 
not  re-open  the  four  principles  mentioned 
earlier  In  any  form  whatsoever.  This  was 
the  basis  of  all  understanding  of  both  the 
governments  of  India  and  Sri  Lanka. 

The  question  of  citizenship  of  persons'  of 
Indian  origin  in  Sri  Lanka  was  not  a  matter 
for  discussion  with  these  groups.  It  was  a 
matter  to  be  settled  between  the  persons 
concerned  and  the  Governments  of  India 
and  Sri  Lanka. 

The  terms  of  accord  and  understanding 
were  to  be  forwarded  to  the  representatives 
of  Tamil  groups  by  the  Indian  Government 
but  all  the  efforts  of  the  Sri  Lanka  delega- 
tion and  the  representatives  of  the  Indian 
Government  proved  of  no  avail  as  these 
groups  did  not  make  any  response  to  reach 
a  settlement.  It  is  not  correct  to  suggest, 
therefore,  that  the  Sri  Lanka  Government 
made  no  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  political  set- 
tlement. 

TULT  MmORAIfDUM  OF  18T  DECEMBER  1988 

More  than  3  months  later,  on  December 
1st,  1985,  the  TULF  addressed  Shri  Rajiv 
Gandhi,  Prime  Minister  of  India  and  sub- 
mitted proposals  for  consideration.  They 
were  by  no  means  any  attempt  to  discuss 
the  draft  terms  of  accord  and  understand- 
ing. These  proposals  were  sent  to  the  Sri 
Lanka  Govenunent  (Annexure  C)  tabled, 
and  the  final  'observations  on  the  proposals 
of  the  Government"  were  dispatched  to 
New  Delhi  on  30th  January  1988  dealing  in 
full  with  the  proposals  of  the  TUFL  (An- 
nexure D)  tabled. 

The  TULF  proposals  are  diametrically 
contrary  to  the  draft  terms  of  accord  and 
understanding  which  were  prepared  and  set- 
tled with  the  Indian  Government  and  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Future  discussions  must  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  Draft  Terms  of  Accord  and  Understand- 
ing Initialled  in  New  Delhi  on  the  30th 
August  1985. 

COirDITIONS  OP  IMPLEMXirrATIOIf 

It  was  also  understood  that  the  full  Imple- 
mentation of  any  agreement  will  be  condi- 
tional upon  compliance  with  the  following: 
(1)  All  persons  engaged  In  the  current  dis- 
pute with  the  Government  of  Sri  Lanka  do 
accept,  and  acknowledge  the  validity  of,  the 
Constitution  of  the  Democratic  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Sri  Lanka  and  In  particular  the 
provisions  dealing  with  the  official  lan- 
guage, the  national  language,  the  national 
nag  and  the  national  anthem,  and  will 
abandon  the  demand  for  the  creation  of  a 
separate  state  of  Eelam. 

(2)  All  militant  groups  and  persons  en- 
gaged in  acts  of  violence,  unlawful  or  illegal 


acts  will  desist  from  such  action,  abjure  vio- 
lence in  the  future  and  disband  their  cadres 
and  groups  engaged  in  acts  of  violence, 
closed  down  training  camps  In  Sri  Lanka 
and  abroad  and  will  generally  help  In  the 
process  of  restoration  of  peace  and  normal- 
cy. 

(3)  All  persons  In  unauthorized  possession 
of  arms,  ammunition  and  other  military 
equipment  will  surrender  such  material 
within  a  period  of  one  month  to  the  au- 
thorities specified  by  the  Sri  Lankan  Gov- 
ernment. 

(4)  As  part  of  the  process  of  normalisa- 
tion, the  security  operations  in  the  affected 
areas  will  be  progressively  reduced  and  the 
emergency  lifted. 

(5)  As  soon  as  action  under  paragraph  2 
and  3  is  completed,  the  Government  of  Sri 
Lanka  will  ensure  that— (a)  prosecutions 
against  persons  in  cases  under  investigation 
and  those  pending  before  any  court  for  of- 
fences in  connection  with  ethnic  disturb- 
ances during  the  period  from  July  1983  to 
August  1985  will  be  withdrawn,  (b)  persons 
convicted  for  such  offences  will  be  granted 
pardon  and  released,  and  (c)  new  persecu- 
tions will  not  be  launched  In  respect  to  any 
such  offence. 

(6)  All  persons  engaged  in  the  current  dis- 
pute will  not  obstruct  the  creation  of  the 
requisite  conditions  for  the  due  and  orderly 
conduct  of  the  civil  administration  and  law 
enforcement  In  the  affected  areas. 

(7)  All  persons  engaged  in  the  current  dis- 
pute will  not  obstruct  the  creation  of  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  return  and  resettle- 
ment in  their  original  places  of  abode  of  all 
refugees,  whether  In  Sri  Lanka  or  abroad, 
and  their  rehabilitation. 

(8)  With  the  coming  into  force  of  this 
agreement,  the  Government  of  Sri  Lanka 
will  proceed  to  take  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
eliminate  all  forms  of  terrorism  and  mili- 
tant action  in  Sri  Lanka. 

(9)  The  Government  will  set  up  appropri- 
ate machinery  for  ensuring  due  compliance 
with  the  conditions  set  out  in  paragraph  2 
and  3  above. 

COIfCLnBIOH 

My  government  and  I  have  tried  our 
utmost  to  arrive  at  a  political  solution  to 
the  political  problems  that  have  arisen  on 
this  question.  I  must  record  our  thanks  to 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Govemmenu  of 
India,  particularly  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  and  his  representatives,  for  helping 
us  to  arrange  meetings  for  discussion  pt 
these  problems.  There  are  certain  principles 
which  we  cannot  depart  from  in  arriving  at 
a  solution.  We  cannot  barter  away  the  unity 
of  Sri  Lanka,  democratic  Institution's,  the 
non-joinder  of  provinces.  In  any  constitu- 
tional and  administrative  solutions,  the 
right  of  every  citizen  in  this  country  what- 
ever his  race,  religion  or  caste  to  consider 
the  whole  island  as  his  homeland,  enjoying 
equal  rights  constitutionally,  politically,  so- 
cially. In  education  and  employment,  are 
equally  inviolable. 

We  have  agreed  to  place  before  parlia- 
ment legislation  creating  provincial/district 
councils,  the  chief  executive  of  each  council 
which  is  the  highest  body  in  the  province, 
who  is  the  leader  of  the  majority  elected 
party  being  vested  with  the  powers  of  a  min- 
ister within  his  area  of  authority,  once  the 
government  has  agreed  on  the  actual  terms 
of  devolution  of  authority. 

While  all  these  discussions  were  proceed- 
ing in  Colombo,  New  Delhi  and  Thlmpu, 
there  has  been  a  constant  terrorist  cam- 
paign of  murder,  arson  and  rape  against  the 
security  forces  and  civilians  of  all  races  and 


sexes.  The  monthly  figures  of  casualties,  in- 
juries and  destruction  are  presented  in  par- 
liament. We  believe  it  U  the  Inalienable 
right  of  a  democratic  state  to  require  that  Il- 
legal arms  be  surrendered,  military  training 
camps  be  closed,  and  that  all  methods  of 
violent  activity  which  are  against  the  laws 
of  the  land  should  be  given  up  before  any 
political  solution  can  be  completed  and  Im- 
;jlemented. 

Non-violence  Is  a  creed  of  faith  of  the 
Govenunent  of  Sri  Lanka  and  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  of  India's  freedom  and  constitu- 
tion. The  use  of  violence  to  achieve  political 
goals  Is  toUUy  against  the  ideals  preached 
by  the  great  sons  of  India  particularly  Gau- 
tama the  Buddha  and  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
We  In  Sri  Lanka  have  tried  to  follow  these 
ideals. 

We  cannot  comprotqlae  with  violence. 
Whatever  form  of  agitation  is  used  to  con- 
tinue a  program  to  attain  political  goals 
must  t>e  non-violent  and  follow  the  Bud- 
dhist and  Gandhian  method  of  Satyakriya 
or  Satyagraha.  A  political  agreement  or  lack 
of  it  cannot  in  any  way  minimize  the  neces- 
sity for  the  acceptance  of  these  Ideals. 

It  Is  said  that  Tamilnadu  may  imperil  the 
unity  of  India  if  she  is  not  permitted  to 
have  her  own  way  in  dealing  with  Sri  Lanka 
terrorists  living  In  her  territory. 

The  unity  of  India  and  Sri  Lanka  are 
ephemeral.  In  the  recorded  history  of  our 
countries  they  have  survived  much  longer  as 
divided  nations  than  as  united  ones.  Howev- 
er, the  heritage  of  India  is  universal  and 
permanent.  We  in  Sri  Lanka  are  proud  that 
even  a  shadow  of  this  noble  heritage  has 
fallen  on  our  land  enabling  us  to  share  it 
even  in  a  small  degree.  It  is  the  heritage  of 
"Ahimsa"  non-violence  handed  down  to  us 
from  time  iRunemorlal,  from  the  Hindu 
Vedas  and  the  Bhagvad  GIta.  from  the 
Buddha  Dhamma.  the  Christian  gospels  and 
the  Muslim  Koran,  Mahatma  Gandhi  In  his 
life-time  personified  these  ideals  and  lived 
them  In  his  life  and  teaching  of  truth, 
maithriya.  Inspiring  also  to  follow  him.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION. 

AND  FORESTRY 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  requires  that  each 
committee  of  the  Senate  publish  its 
rules  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year. 

Therefore.  I  submit  for  tHt  Record 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 

The  rules  are  as  follows: 

RULKI  OP  THE  COMMimi  OK  AGRICULTURE. 

Nutrition,  akd  Forestry 

1.  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  and  third  Wednesday  of  each  month 
when  Congress  is  in  session. 

2.  Voting  by  proxy  authorized  in  writing 
for  specific  bills  or  subjects  shall  be  allowed 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  committee  is  ac- 
tually present. 

3.  To  assure  the  equitable  assignment  of 
members  to  subcommittees,  no  member  of 
the  committee  will  receive  assignment  to  a 
second  subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  se- 
niority, all  members  of  the  committee  have 
chosen  aaslgnmenu  to  one  subcommittee, 
and  no  member  shall  receive  asslgrunent  to 
a  third  subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  se- 
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niority.  all  members  have  chosen  assigmenU 
to  two  subcommittees. 

4.  Six  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  committee 
business:  Provided,  That  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  sworn  testimony,  a  quorum  of  the 
committee  and  each  subcommittee  thereof 
shall  consist  of  one  member.' 
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CASIMIR  PULASKI  DAY 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  March  3.  the  State  of  111  nols 
will  celebrate  its  first  Casimir  Pulaski 
Day  This  is  a  victory  for  people  ol 
Polish-American  heritage  and  we 
should  all  be  proud  of  this  great  hero 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

Pulaski,  a  Polish  soldier,  joined  Gen. 
George  Washington's  forces  in  the 
American  Revolution  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Battle  of  Bran- 
dywine.  To  reward  hiM.  Congress  ap- 
pointed him  brigadier  general  in 
charge  of  cavalry.  He  is  called  the 
father  of  the  cavalry"  for  organizing 
an  independent  corps  of  cavalry  and 
Ught  infantry  which  became  known  as 
"Pulaski's  Legion." 

Pulaski  and  his  men  fought  in  the 
siege  of  Savannah  where  he  was 
wounded  on  October  9.  1779.  He  died  2 
days  later.  ^  _      . , 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  a  great  Revolu- 
tionary War  hero  who  paid  the  hign- 
est  price  for  American  freedom. 

He  was  also  freedoms  champion  in 
his  beloved  homeland.  While  in  his 
twenties  Pulaski  led  an  unsuccessful 
revolt  of  Polish  forces  against  Russia, 
which  controlled  Poland  at  that  tune. 
Pulaski  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to 
death  but  fled  to  Turkey.  He  eventual- 
ly reached  Prance  where  he  learned  of 
the  colonial  revolt  in  America. 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  a  man  who  un- 
derstood oppression  because  he  haa 
experienced  it.  This  experience  led 
him  to  value  freedom  among  his  most 
precious  possessions      _._^.         ., 

Like  Washington's  Birthday.  Lin- 
coln's Birthday,  and  Columbus  Day, 
Casimir  Pulaski  Day  reminds  us  of  a 
courageous  hero  important  to  our 
American  heritage.  Casimir  Pulaski 
fought^or  the  freedoms  we  all  enjoy, 
and  the  State  of  Illinois  is  honoring 
him  for  that.« 


THE  PHILIPPINES  ** 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President. 
Americans  are  proud  and  pleased  with 
the  turn  of  events  in  the  Philippmes 
When  Mrs.  Corazon  Aquino  won  world 
recognition  in  less  than  90  days  as  the 
nation's  new  President,  the  day  be- 
longed to  the  Filipino  people-as  it 
should.  And  Americans  share  in  the 
pride  of  the  supportive  role  we  played 
in  assisting  in  this  historic  event.  The 


.  For  further  restrictions  with  respect  to  proxies 
Md  quorums  In  the  reporting  of  '"e»"^?%»"Vthe 
^endatlons.  ^  rule  XXVl.  paragraph  7.  ol  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.* 


whole  world  observed  the  true  demo- 
cratic procete  in  action. 

For  a  woman  who  calls  herself  an  av- 
erage housewife.  Cory  Aquino  demon- 
strated tremendous  sWU  »"  capturing 
the  spirit  and  loyalty  of  the  Filipino 
people.  She  pulled  together  the  vari- 
ous anti-Marcos  political  factions,  and 
with  the  support  of  church  leaders, 
military  officers,  the  business  commu- 
nity and  millions  of  citizens,  toppled  a 
20-year  dictatorship  with  mimmai 
bloodshed  and  violence. 

As  we  watched  last  week  the  hun- 
dreds  of   thousands   of   citizens   sur- 
round the  Aquino  supporters  in  order 
to   protect    them    from    the   soldiers 
backing  Marcos,  we  witnessed  democ- 
racy at  its  best.  The  Filipino  people 
stood   shoulder   to   shoulder    risking 
their  lives  against  armed  soldiers,  to 
stand   up   for  what   they   knew   was 
right    And   their   determination   and 
faith  resulted  in  the  change  of  govern- 
ment they  wanted.  ,    =„  tH» 
The  United  States  had  a  role  in  the 
outcome,  but  it  was  not  because  we 
dictated  conditions.  President  Reagan 
steered    us    on     a    rational     course 
through  an  explosive  situation,   and 
our  State  Department.  Congress,  and 
national   press   supported   the   Presi- 
dents  direction,    thereby    sending    a 
unified  message  to  the  FUlplno  people. 
Aner  the  assassination  of  Benigno 
Aquino,  the  United  States  began  m- 
creaslng  pressure  on  President  Marcos 
to   initiate   reforms   and   end   human 
rights    violations.    We    later    urged 
Marcos  to  hold  a  Presidential  election. 
Our  concern  was  that  the  election  be 
without  fraud  and  be  open  for  all  Fili- 
pinos to  participate.  Even  though  we 
have  a  vital  security  interest  in  our 
own  military  bases  in  the  Philippines, 
we  made  it  clear  that  a  democratic 
process  for  the  people  was  more  un- 
portant    to    us    than    retaining    our 
bases-and  we   let   President   Marcos 
know  we  were  prepared  to  move  rather 
than  negotiate  that  principle. 

President  Marcos  Invited  President 
Reagan  to  send  a  delegation  to  witness 
the  February  7   election,  which  our 
President  did.  We  went  over  there  not 
to  support  Marcos,  nor  to  encourage 
his  ouster-but  to  ensure  a  free  elec- 
tion. As  a  member  of  that  delegation.  I 
witnessed   some   irregularities   during 
the  voting  process,  but  not  outright 
fraud  It  was  not  until  the  vote  coimt- 
mg  process  began  following  the  elec- 
tion that  it  became  apparent  that  this 
was  not  an  open  and  fair  election,  and 
as  this  fraud  became  more  evident  the 
United  States  took  the  position  that 
Marcos  should   step   down.   We   now 
have    verified    evidence    of    outright 
fraud  involving  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  perhaps  millions  of  votes. 

After  we  took  the  position  that  the 
election   results   should   be   nullified 
our  concern  focused  on  the  safety  of 
the  people.  As  a  nation  we  sent  warn- 
ings to  both  sides  to  prevent  blood- 


shed I  believe  the  unified  messages  we 
sent  to  our  friends  In  the  Philippines 
provided  them  with  additional  courage 
as  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
fight  for  democracy.  And  for  that  we 
too  can  be  proud.  .    ♦  »„, 

Now  comes  an  even  greater  test  lor 
the  Philippine  nation.  As  Mrs. 
Aquino's  brother-in-law.  Paul,  told  me 
Thursday,  taking  over  the  Presidency 
was  an  easy  task  compared  to  the  re- 
building challenge  that  lies  ahead  for 
Mrs  Aquino  and  the  Filipino  people. 

Mr  President,  the  United  States  was 
expedient  in  recognizing  Mrs.  Aquino 
and  her  new  government.  In  Congress, 
we  are  now  looking  at  the  ways  we  can 
help  that  nation  rebuild.  The  future  is 
bright,  and  we  all  feel  good  about 
that.* 
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GOALS  AREN'T  QUOTAS 
C  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  Feb- 
ruary 25  Washington  Post  contained 
an  excellent  article  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity President  Derrick  Bok.  He  cap- 
sulizes  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner 
the    goals    versus    quota    argument 
which  is  evidently  raging  within  the 
Reagan  administration  in  connection 
with  Executive  Order  11246.  I  am  per- 
sonally very  supportive  of  the  position 
taken  by  Secretary  Brock,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet. 
Executive  Order  11246  has  worked  suc- 
cessfully in  assuring  affirmative  reme- 
dies  for   the   underrepresentation   01 
minorities   and  women  and   assuring 
nondiscriminatory  hiring  and  promo- 
tion practices  among  companies  that 
do  business  with  the  Federal  Govem- 

'"/S  '  President  Bok  points  out 
"•  •  •  the  Justice  Department  has  of- 
fered little  evidence  that  goals  are  ac- 
tually quotas  in  disguise." 

Unfortunately,  those  opposed  to  ad- 
vancing equal  opportunity  and  elimi- 
nating    employment     discrimination 
have  used  the  "quota"  boogie  man  as 
an  excuse  for  falling  to  vigorously  en- 
force title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1984.  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  and  the 
Age  Discrimination  and  Employment 
Act   I  believe  President  Bok  makes  a 
persuasive  argument  for  retention  of 
Executive  Order  11246  and  a  powerful 
case  for  distinguishing  between  goals 
and  quotas.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  February  25  article. 

I  ask  consent  that  the  article  be  In- 
serted in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  25. 19861 
Goals  Aren't  Quotas 
(By  Derelt  Bok) 
In  recent  weeks,  we  have  heard  much  talk 
of  the  debate  within  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion over  the  efforts  of  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  to  jettison  the  use  of  goals  and 
timetables    under    affirmative    action    pro- 
grams. Meese  asserts  that  goals  often  turn 
into  quotas  and  hence  discriminate  unfairly 
against  better  qualified  whites.  His  oppo- 


nents counter  that  goals  are  not  quotas, 
only  voluntary  targets  that  help  employers 
focus  their  efforts  on  improving  their  record 
in  hiring  women  and  minorities. 

Thus  far,  Meese's  opponenu  have  the 
better  of  the  argument.  While  the  Justice 
Department  has  offered  little  evidence  that 
goals  are  actually  quotas  In  disguise,  civil 
rights  advocates  have  pointed  to  studies 
showing  that  employers  who  fail  to  meet 
their  goals  have  not  been  penalized  by  the 
govenunent.  At  the  same  time,  supporters 
cite  Labor  Department  reports  heralding 
the  success  of  affirmative  action  by  showing 
that  companies  subject  to  its  mandates  have 
increased  their  employment  of  minorities 
and  women  more  rapidly  than  firms  not  cov- 
ered by  the  program. 

Although  the  debate  has  produced  some 
useful  statistics,  there  Is  more  to  the  prob- 
lem than  the  arguments  offered  by  either 
side. 

As  president  of  a  large  affirmative  action 
employer,  I  feel  sure  that  without  goals  and 
timetables  we  would  never  have  been  as 
**Wftre  of  our  deficiencies  or  had  as  much 
motivation  to  overcome  them.  As  a  veteran 
of  repeated  reviews  under  four  administra- 
tions, I  have  never  seen  federal  officials 
treat  our  goals  as  quotas  even  when  my  uni- 
versity failed  to  meet  Its  target^.  The  most 
substantial  pressure  to  hire  morfe  minorities 
and  women  has  come  not  from  the  govern- 
ment but  from  private  sources  both  Inside 
and  outside  the  university.  If  federal  offi- 
cials have  erred.  It  has  been  through  bu- 
reaucratic overkill  that  has  forced  my  col- 
leagues to  spend  too  much  time  preparing 
reports  and  statistics  and  too  little  time 
trying  to  Identify  promising  candidates 
whom  we  might  hire. 

But  goals  have  a  subtle  effect  on  employ- 
ment decisions  that  civil  rights  advocate  do 
not  acknowledge.  Many  JudgmenU  about 
whom  to  hire  or  promote  are  hard  to  make 
objectively.  We  are  simply  not  that  skilled 
In  evaluating  people  and  predicting  their 
performance.  Of  course,  some  candidates 
are  obviously  better  than  others,  but  It  Is 
often  unclear  which  of  several  candidates  Is 
the  very  best.  Under  a  quota,  an  employer 
may  be  forced  to  hire  even  from  among  the 
applicants  who  are  plainly  less  qualified. 
With  a  goal,  one  need  not  go  that  far.  Yet, 
If  minority  or  female  applicants  exist  with 
qualifications  reasonably  comparable  to  the 
best  alternative  candidates,  conscientious 
employers  are  likely  to  choose  them  In  an 
effort  to  meet  their  targets. 

Is  this  practice  unfair?  On  balance,  no. 
Minorities  and  women  as  a  group  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  white  males  as  a  group  If 
they  consistently  gel  the  nod  In  close  cases. 
Nevertheless,  this  Is  not  the  reverse  discrim- 
ination that  the  attorney  general  deplores. 
Any  unfairness  that  exists  Is  much  less 
clear-cut  and  more  diffuse  than  It  Is  when  a 
firm  hires  minorities  or  women  whom  It 
knows  to  be  less  qualified  than  white  male 
candidates  It  passes  over.  Moreover,  any  un- 
fairness against  white  males  as  a  group  Is 
likely  to  be  more  than  offset  by  the  unfair 
advantages  they  receive  through  habits  of 
discrimination  and  oversight  that  persist  to 
the  detriment  of  women  and  minorities  in 
many  firms  and  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Even  If  we  can  Justify  the  mild  advantages 
conferred  by  goals,  some  critics  still  argue 
that  affirmative  action  stigmatizes  those  It 
purports  to  aid  and  undermines  their  self- 
respect  by  suggesting  that  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  government  help.  This  Is  a 
view  advanced  with  particular  force  by  my 
colleague  Glenn  Loury,  who  speaks  with 


daunting  credibility  as  a  black  who  grew  up 
on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago. 

One  cannot  deny  the  risk  of  stigma  any 
more  than  one  can  Ignore  the  subtle  prefer- 
ences Implicit  In  the  use  of  goals.  Yet  de- 
spite Loury's  concern,  a  recent  Harris  poll 
reports  that  86  percent  of  blacks  oppose  ad- 
ministration efforts  to  weaken  affirmative 
action.  And  well  they  might.  Black  unem- 
ployment Is  still  more  than  twice  that  of 
whites.  Jobless  rates  exceed  40  percent  for 
black  teen-agers.  Over  one  quarter  of  all 
blBCk  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  24 
have  dropped  out  of  the  economy  entirely. 
This  situation  Is  above  all  a  tragedy  for 
blacks  and  other  minorities  who  must 
endure  the  deprivations  of  living  without 
work.  But  It  Is  also  a  problem  for  all  of  us 
that  takes  Its  dally  toll  through  added 
crime,  welfare  payments,  unemployment 
compensation  and  urban  decay. 

Faced  with  existing  unemployment  rates 
and  the  persistence  of  discrimination  In 
parts  of  the  economy,  one  cannot  brush 
aside  the  Labor  Department's  findings  that 
firms  subject  to  affirmative  action  have  In- 
creased their  minority  employees  more  rap- 
idly than  firms  outside  the  government's 
program.  Granted.  It  would  be  better  to  find 
a  way  of  attacking  the  problem  of  economic 
Inequality  that  did  not  Involve  even  the 
faintest  sort  of  preference  or  the  slightest 
threat  of  stigma. 

In  time,  we  may  reach  that  happy  state 
through  better  programs  of  housing,  early 
education  and  training  as  well  as  greater 
self-help  efforts  within  minority  communi- 
ties. Yet,  we  do  not  see  enough  progress  of 
this  kind  today.  Community-based  programs 
arc  often  underfunded,  and  federal  pro- 
grams have  been  cut  and  seem  destined  to 
be  cut  again. 

Meanwhile,  poverty  rates  for  minorities 
have  risen  in  the  1980s,  and  full-time  female 
employees  still  earn  only  63  percent  as 
much  as  males.  In  these  circumstances, 
until  alternative  programs  are  funded  and 
working  well,  I,  for  one,  will  continue  to  set 
goals  gladly,  buoyed  by  the  realization  that 
they  may  at  least  make  some  contribution 
to  diminishing  an  enormous  problem  for  us 
all.« 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  COMMIT- 
TEE     ON      GOVERNMENT      AF- 
FAIRS 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  rule  XXVI,  section  2  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  am  submit- 
ting   today    the    publication    in    the 
RicoRD  a  copy  of  the  niles  of  proce- 
dure adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Affairs, 
The  material  follows: 
Rules  or  Procedure  Adopted  by  the 
Committee  om  Governmental  Aptairs 
pursuant  to  rule  xx vi,  sec.  3,  standing 

rules  op  the  senate 

rule  1.  meetings  and  meeting  procedures 

other  than  hearings 

A.  Meeting  dalet.  The  committee  shall 
hold  lU  regular  meetings  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  each  month,  when  the  Congress  Is  in 
session,  or  at  such  other  times  as  the  chair- 
man shall  determine.  Additional  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  chairman  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  expedite  committee  business. 
(Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  3,  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

B.  Calling  tpecial  committee  meetings.  If 
at  least  three  members  of  the  committee 


desire  the  chairman  to  call  a  special  meet- 
ing, they  may  file  In  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee a  written  request  therefor,  addressed 
to  the  chairman.  Immediately  thereafter, 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify  the 
chairman  of  such  request.  If,  within  three 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  such  re- 
quest, the  chairman  fails  to  call  the  request- 
ed special  meeting,  which  Is  to  be  held 
within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  such  request,  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee members  may  file  In  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial committee  meeting  will  be  held,  specify- 
ing the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour. 
Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such  notice, 
the  committee  clerk  shall  notify  all  commit- 
tee members  that  such  special  meeting  will 
be  held  and  Inform  them  of  Its  date  and 
hour.  If  the  chairman  Is  not  present  at  any 
regular,  additional  or  special  meeting,  the 
ranking  majority  member  present  shall  pre- 
side. (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  3.  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

C.  Meeting  noticei  and  agenda.  Written 
notices  of  committee  mMtlngs,  accompanied 
by  an  agenda,  enumerating  the  items  of 
business  to  be  considered,  shall  be  sent  to 
all  committee  members  at  least  three  days 
In  advance  of  such  meetings.  In  the  event 
that  unforeseen  requirements  or  committee 
business  prevent  a  three-day  notice,  the 
committee  staff  shall  communicate  such 
notice  by  telephone  to  members  or  appro- 
priate staff  asslstanu  In  their  offices,  and 
an  agenda  will  be  furnished  prior  to  the 
meeting. 

D.  Open  butinett  me[eting$.  Meeting!  (or 
the  transaction  of  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee business  shall  be  conducted  in  open  sea- 
slon,  except  that  a  meeting  or  portions  of  a 
meeting  may  be  held  In  executive  session 
when  the  committee  members  present,  by 
majority  vote,  so  determine.  The  motion  to 
close  a  meeting,  either  in  whole  or  In  part, 
may  be  considered  and  determined  at  a 
meeting  next  preceding  such  meeting. 
Whenever  a  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
committee  or  subcommittee  business  is 
closed  to  the  public,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  the  subcommittee  shall  offer  a 
public  explanation  of  the  reasons  the  meet- 
ing Is  closed  to  the  public.  ThU  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec. 
S(b),  SUndIng  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

E.  Prior  notice  of  first  degree  amendments. 
It  shall  not  be  In  order  for  the  committee, 
or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  to  consider  any 
amendment  In  the  first  degree  proposed  to 
any  measure  under  consideration  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  unless  a  written 
copy  of  such  amendment  has  been  delivered 
to  each  member  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  the 
office  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  at 
least  24  hours  before  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  at  which  the 
amendment  Is  to  be  proposed.  This  subsec- 
tion may  be  waived  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present.  ThU  subsection  shall 
apply  only  when  at  least  72  hours  written 
notice  of  a  session  to  mark-up  a  measure  ii 
provided  to  the  committee.' 

F.  Agency  comments.  When  the  committee 
has  scheduled  and  publicly  announced  a 
markup  meeting  on  pending  legislation,  if 
executive  branch  agencies,  whose  comments 
thereon  have  been  requested,  have  not  re- 
sponded by  the  time  of  the  announcement 
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of  such  meeting,  the  announcement  sh»ll  In- 
clude the  final  date  upon  which  the  com- 
ments of  such  agencies,  or  any  other  agen- 
cies, wlU  be  accepted  by  the  committee. 

■out  a.  QUORUMS 

A.  Reporting  legislation.  Seven  »  members 
of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  reporting  legislative  measures  or  recom- 
mendations. (Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  7(aXl). 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

B  Tmnaaction  of  routiixe  business.  Five 
members  of  the  committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business,  provided  that  one  member  of  the 
minority  is  present.' 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "routine  business"  Includes  the  con- 
vening of  a  committee  meeting  and  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  pending  before  the 
committee  and  any  amendmenU  thereto. 
and  voting  on  such  amendments.'  (Rule 
XXVI.  Sec.  7(a)(1).  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

C.  Taking  sviom  testimony.  Two  members 
of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  taking  sworn  testimony:  Provided  how- 
ever. That  one  member  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  such  purpose, 
with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee, 
or  their  designees.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  7(a)(2), 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

D.  Taking  unsworn  testimony.  One 
member  of  the  committee  shaU  constitute  a 
quorum  for  taking  unsworn  testimony. 
(Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  7(cX2>,  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.)  ^  ^,    ^  ^    ,. 

E.  Subcommittee  quorums.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  7(a)  1  and  2  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  subcommittees  of  this  committee  are  au- 
thorized to  establish  their  own  quorums  for 
the  transaction  of  business  and  the  taking 
of  sworn  testimony. 

P.  Proxies  prohibited  in  estatauhment  of 
Quorum.  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for 
the  establishment  of  a  quonmi. 
RUix  3.  vonwo 

A.  Quorum  required.  No  vote  may  be 
taken  by  the  committee,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  on  any  measure  or  matter 
unless  a  quorum,  as  prescribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  is  actually  present. 

B.  Reporting  legislation.  No  measure  or 
recommendation  shall  be  reported  from  the 
committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee members  are  actually  present,  and  the 
vote  of  the  committee  to  report  a  measure 
or  matter  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  those  members  who  are  actually 
present  at  the  time  the  vote  is  taken  (Rule 
XXVI,  Sec.  7(a)  (1)  and  (3),  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.) 

C.  Proxv  voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittees  there- 
of, excepj  that,  when  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof.  U  voting  to  report  a 
measxire  or  recommendation,  proxy  votes 
shall  be  allowed  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
recording  a  member's  position  on  the  pend- 
ing question  and  then,  only  If  the  absent 
committee  member  has  l>een  informed  of 
the  matter  on  which  he  is  being  recorded 
and  has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be 
so  recorded.  All  proxies  shall  be  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  filed 
with  the  chief  clerk  thereof,  or  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  fUed  with  the 


clerk  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  prox- 
ies shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  contain  suf- 
ficient reference  to  the  pending  matter  as  is 
necessary  to  identify  it  and  to  Inform  the 
committee  as  to  how  the  member  esUb- 
llshes  his  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  (Rule 
XXVI,  Sec.  7(aK3)  and  7(cKl),  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

D  Announcement  of  voU.  (1)  Whenever 
the  committee  by  roUcall  vote  report*  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  such  a  measure  or  matter  shaU 
include  a  Ubulatlon  of  the  votes  cast  In 
favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  In  opposition  to 
such  measure  or  matter  by  each  member  of 
the  committee.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  7(c), 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

(2)  Whenever  the  committee  by  roUcall 
vote  acts  upon  any  measure  or  amendment 
thereto,  other  than  reporting  a  measure  or 
recommendation,  the  resulte  thereof  shall 
be  announced  in  the  committee  report  on 
that  measure  unless  previously  announced 
oy  the  committee,  and  such  announcement 
shall  Include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast 
In  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition 
to  each  such  measure  and  amendment 
thereto  by  each  member  of  the  committee 
who  was  present  at  the  meeting.  (Rule 
XXVI,  Sec.  7(b),  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.)  „    „      ^    , 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  roUcall  vote  is 
armounced.  the  ubulatlon  of  votes  shall 
sUte  separately  the  proxy  vote  recorded  in 
favor  of  and  in  opposition  to  that  measure, 
amendment  thereto,  or  recommendation. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  7  (b)  and  (c).  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.) 


RULE  4.  CHAIRMAMSHIP  Or  IfEETINGS  AMD 
HEARINGS 

The  chairman  shall  preside  at  all  commit- 
tee meetings  and  hearings  except  that  he 
shall  designate  a  temporary  chairman  to  act 
In  his  place  If  he  Is  unable  to  be  present  at  a 
scheduled  meeting  or  hearing.  If  the  chair- 
man (or  his  designee)  is  absent  ten  minutes 
after  the  scheduled  time  set  for  a  meeting 
or  hearing,  the  senior  Senator  present  of 
the  chairman's  party  shall  act  In  his  stead 
until  the  chairman's  arrival.  If  there  Is  no 
member  of  the  chairman's  party  present, 
the  senior  Senator  of  the  committee  minori- 
ty present  shall  open  and  conduct  the  meet- 
ing or  hearing  until  such  time  as  a  member 
of  the  majority  enters.* 

RULE  6.  HEARIKOS  AND  HEARING  PROCEDURES 

A.  Announcement  of  hearings.  The  com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or 
matter  at  least  one  week  In  advance  of  such 
hearing,  unless  the  committee,  or  subcom- 
mittee, determines  that  there  Is  good  cause 
to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 
(Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  4(a),  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.)  ^    ^    . 

B.  Open  hearings.  Each  hearing  conducted 
by  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless 
the  committee,  or  subcommittee,  determines 
that  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  that  hear- 
ing may  (1)  relate  to  a  matter  of  national  se- 
curity, (2)  tend  to  reflect  adversely  on  the 
character  or  repuUtlon  of  the  witness  or 
any  other  Individual,  or  (3)  divulge  matters 
deemed  confidential  under  other  provUions 
of  law  or  Oovenunent  regulations.  (Rule 
XXVI,  Sec.  5(b).  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 


>  Amended  March  28.  1»8S. 

•  Amended  February  4.  1977. 

•  Amended  November  7, 1973. 


>  Adopted  December  9, 1974. 


C.  Radio  Ulevision,  and  photography.  The 
committee,  or  subcommittee  thereof,  may 
permit  the  proceedings  of  hearings  which 
are  open  to  the  public  to  be  photographed 
and  broadcast  by  radio,  television  or  both, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  committee, 
or  subcommittee,  may  Impose  (Rule  XXVI. 
Sec.  5(c),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

D.  Advance  statements  of  witneues.  A  wit- 
ness appearing  before  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  shall  provide  100 
copies  of  a  written  sUtement  and  an  execu- 
tive summary  or  synopsis  of  his  proposed 
testimony  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  his  ap- 
pearance. This  requirement  may  be  waived 
by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  following  their  determination  that 
there  is  a  good  cause  for  failure  of  compli- 
ance. (Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  4(b).  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.) 

E.  BSinority  witnesses.  In  any  hearings 
conducted  by  the  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  re- 
quest to  the  chairman  by  a  majority  of  the 
minority  to  call  witnesses  of  their  selection 
during  at  least  one  day  of  such  hearings. 
(Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  4(d),  Standins  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

RULE  S.  COMMITTEE  REPORTING  PROCEDURES 

A.  Timely  filing.  When  the  committee  has 
ordered  a  measure  or  recommendation  re- 
ported, following  final  action  the  report 
thereon  shall  be  filed  In  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec. 
10(b),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

B.  Supplemental,  minority,  and  addition- 
al views.  A  member  of  the  committee  who 
gives  notice  of  his  intention  to  file  supple- 
mental, minority  or  additional  views  at  the 
time  of  final  committee  approval  of  a  meas- 
ure or  matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less 
than  three  calendar  days  in  which  to  file 
such  views.  In  writing,  with  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  committee.  Such  views  shall  then  be 
Included  In  the  committee  report  and  print- 
ed in  the  same  volume,  as  a  part,  thereof, 
and  their  inclusion  shall  be  noted  on  the 
cover  of  the  report.  In  the  absence  of  timely 
notice,  the  committee  report  may  be  filed 
and  printed  Immediately  without  such 
views.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  10(c).  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

C.  Notice  by  subcommittee  chairmen.  The 
chairman  of  each  subcommittee  shall  notify 
the  chairman  in  writing  whenever  any 
measure  has  been  ordered  reported  by  such 
subcommittee  and  U  ready  for  consideration 
by  the  full  committee. 

D.  Draft  reports  of  subcommittees.  All 
draft  reports  prepared  by  subcommittees  of 
this  committee  on  any  measure  or  matter 
referred  to  it  by  the  chairman,  shall  be  in 
the  form,  style,  and  arrangement  required 
to  conform  to  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  established  prac- 
tices followed  by  the  committee.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  such  draft  reports,  copies  thereof 
shall  be  filed  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
committee  at  the  earliest  practlcatge  time. 

E.  Cost  estimates  in  reports.  All-committee 
reports,  accompanying  a  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  a  public  character  reported  by  the 
committee,  shall  conUin  (1)  an  estimate. 
made  by  the  committee,  of  the  costs  which 
would  be  incurred  In  carrying  out  the  legis- 
lation for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and 
for  each  of  the  next  five  years  thereafter 
{or  for  the  authorized  duration  of  the  pro- 
pped legislation.  If  less  than  five  years);  (2) 
a  comparison  of  such  cost  estimates  with 
any  made  by  a  Federal  agency:  or  (3)  a 


statement  of  the  reasons  for  failure  by  the 
committee  to  comply  with  these  require- 
ments as  impracticable,  in  the  event  of  in- 
abUlty  to  comply  therewith.  (Rule  XXVI. 
Sec.  11(a).  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 
Rin^  T.  BtTBcoMMrrrEis  and  subcommittee 

PRCX^IDUIUCS 

A.  Regularly  established  subcommittees. 
The  committee  shall  have  six  regularly  es- 
tablished subcommittees.  The  subcommit- 
tees are  as  follows: 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 

Intergovernmental  Relations 

Oovemmental  Efficiency  and  the  District  of 

Columbia 

CivU  Service,  Post  Office,  and  Oerural 

Services 

Oversight  of  Oovemment  Management 

Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and 

Oovemment  Processes 

B.  Ad  hoc  subcommittees.  Following  con- 
sulUtlon.  with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  chairman  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  establish  such  ad  hoc  subcommittees 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  expedite  commit- 
tee business. 

C.  Subcommittee  membership.  Following 
consultation  with  the  majority  members, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  of  the 
committee,  the  chairman  shall  announce  se- 
lections for  membership  on  the  subcommit- 
tees referred  to  in  paragraphs  A  and  B 
above. 

D.  Subcommittee  meetings  and  hearings. 
Each  subcommittee  of  this  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  meeting  dates  and 
adopt  rules  not  Inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  committee. 

E.  Subcommittee  budgeU  Each  subcom- 
mittee of  this  committee,  which  requires  au- 
thorization for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  conduct  of  inquiries  and  investigations, 
shall  file  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee, not  later  than  January  10  of  that  year, 
its  request  for  funds  for  the  12-month 
period  beginning  on  March  1  and  extending 
through  and  including  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary of  the  following  year.  Each  such  re- 
quest shall  be  submitted  on  the  budget  form 
prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  written  Justification;  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  which  shall  In- 
clude (Da  SUtement  of  the  subcommittee's 
area  of  activities.  (2)  iU  accomplishmenU 
during  the  preceding  year;  and  (3)  a  Uble 
showing  a  comparison  between  (a)  the  funds 
authorized  for  expenditure  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  (b)  the  funds  actually  expended 
during  that  year,  (c)  the  amount  requested 
for  the  current  year,  and  (d)  the  number  of 
professional  and  clerical  staff  members  and 
consultants  employed  by  the  subcommittee 
during  the  preceding  year  and  the  number 
of  such  personnel  requested  for  the  current 
year.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  9,  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

HULK  S.  COMnilMATIOR  STANDAKOB  AMD 
PROCEDtnilB 

A.  Standards.  In  considering  a  momlna- 
tlon.  the  committee  shall  Inquire  into  the 
nominee's  experience,  qualifications,  suit- 
ability, and  integrity  to  serve  in  the  position 
to  which  he  or  she  has  been  nominated.  The 
committee  shall  recommend  confirmation, 
upon  finding  that  the  nominee  has  the  nec- 
eaaary  integrity  and  U  affirmatively  quali- 
fied by  reason  of  training,  education,  or  ex- 
perience to  carry  ou';  the  functions  of  the 
office  to  which  he  or  she  was  nominated. 

B.  /formation  Concerning  the  Nominee. 
Am  a  tequirement  of  confirmation,  each 


nominee  shall  submit  on  forms  prepared  by 
the  committee  the  following  information: 

(DA  detailed  biographical  resume  which 
conUlns  information  relating  to  education, 
employment  and  achievements; 

(2)  Financial  Information,  Including  a  fi- 
nancial sUtement  which  lisU  aaseU  and  li- 
abilities of  the  nominee  and  Ux  returns  for 
the  3  years  preceding  the  time  of  his  or  her 
nomination;  and 

(3)  Copies  of  other  relevant  documenU  re- 
quested by  the  committee,  such  as  a  pro- 
posed blind  trust  agreement. 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman  or  the 
ranking  minority  member,  a  nominee  shall 
be  required  to  submit  a  certified  financial 
statement  compiled  by  an  independent  audi- 
tor. 

Information  received  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  available  for  public  in- 
spection; provided,  however,  that  tax  re- 
turns shall,  after  review  by  persons  desig- 
nated in  subsection  (C)  of  this  rule,  be 
placed  under  seal  to  ensure  confidentiality. 

C.  Procedures  for  Committee  Inquiry.  The 
committee  shall  conduct  an  inquiry  Into  the 
experience,  qualifications.  sulUblllty  and  in- 
tegrity of  nominees,  and  shall  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  following  matters: 

(DA  review  of  the  biographical  Informa- 
tion provided  by  the  nominee.  Including  any 
professional  activities  related  directly  to  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  or  she  la 
nominated; 

(2)  A  review  of  the  financial  information 
provided  by  the  nominee,  Including  tax  re- 
turns for  the  three  years  preceding  the  time 
of  his  or  her  nomination,  including  tax  re- 
turns for  the  3  years  preceding  the  time  of 
his  or  her  nomination; 

(3)  A  review  of  any  actions,  taken  or  pro- 
posed by  the  nominee,  to  remedy  conflicts 
of  Interest;  and 

(4)  A  review  of  any  personal  or  legal 
matter  which  may  bear  upon  the  nominee's 
qualifications  for  the  office  to  which  he  or 
she  is  nominated. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  commit- 
tee in  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry,  a  majori- 
ty investigator  or  investigators  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  chairman  and  a  minority  In- 
vestigator or  investigators  shall  be  designat- 
ed by  the  ranking  minority  member.  The 
chairman,  ranking  minority  member,  and 
the  designated  investigators  shall  have 
access  to  all  investigative  reports  on  nomi- 
nees prepared  by  any  Federal  agency,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
whose  report  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member.  The 
committee  may  request  the  aasistance  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  any  other 
such  expert  opinion  as  may  be  neceaaary  in 
conducting  ita  review  of  information  provid- 
ed by  nominees. 

D.  Jteport  on  the  Nominee.  After  a  review 
of  all  information  pertinent  to  the  nomina- 
tion, a  confidential  report  on  the  nominee 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  The  report  shall 
detail  any  unresolved  or  questionable  mat- 
ters that  have  been  raised  during  the  course 
of  the  inquiry.  Copies  of  all  relevant  docu- 
menU and  forma,  except  any  tax  returns, 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (B)  shall 
be  attached  to  the  report.  The  report  shall 
be  kept  in  the  committee  office  for  the  in- 
spection by  members  of  the  committee. 

E,  Hearings.  The  committee  shall  conduct 
a  public  hearing  during  which  the  nominee 
shall  be  called  to  testify  under  oath  on  all 
matters  relating  to  his  or  her  sulUblllty  for 
office,  including  the  policies  and  programs 
which  he  or  she  will  pursue  while  In  that 


poBltion.  No  hearing  shall  be  held  until  at 
least  72  hours  after  the  following  evenU 
have  occurred:  the  nominee  has  reeponded 
to  pre-hearing  questions  submitted  by  the 
committee;  and  the  report  required  by  sub- 
section (D)  has  been  submitted  to  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member,  and  is 
made  available  for  inspection  by  members 
of  the  committee. 

F.  Action  on  Confirmation.  A  mark-up  on 
a  nomination  shall  not  occur  on  the  same 
day  that  the  hearing  on  the  nominee  la 
held.  In  order  to  assist  the  committee  In 
reaching  a  recommendation  on  confirma- 
tion, the  staff  shall  make  an  oral  presenta- 
tion to  the  committee  at  the  mark-up,  factu- 
ally summarizing  the  nominee's  background 
and  the  steps  taken  during  the  pre-hearing 
inquiry. 

O.  Application.  The  procedures  contained 
In  subsections  (C),  (D),  (E).  and  (F)  of  thU 
rule  shall  apply  to  persons  nominated  by 
the  President  to  positions  requiring  their 
fulltlme  service.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member, 
those  procedures  may  apply  to  persoru  nom- 
inated by  the  President  to  serve  on  a  part- 
time  advisory  basis.* 


ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
UBYA  •> 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President. 
Libyan  leader  Mu'ammar  Qadhafl  re* 
cently  described  himself  by  saying,  "I 
am  a  terrorist."  His  self-assessment 
sounds  right  on  the  mark  to  me.  The 
longstanding  involvement  of  Qadhafl 
and  his  government  in  international 
terrorism— in  particular.  lU  support 
for  the  terrorist  PLO— has  been  well- 
documented.  As  far  back  as  1972.  it 
should  be  recalled,  Ubya  provided 
sanctuary  to  those  PLO  members  who 
carried  out  the  murders  of  the  Israeli 
athletes  at  the  Munich  Olympic 
games. 

Qadhafl  has  threatened  to  send  his 
squads  to  kill  Americans  In  the  United 
States  and  has  publicly  advocated  and 
supported  the  elimination  of  the  State 
of  Israel-what  he  calls  the  Zionist 
enemy.  Indeed.  Qadhafi's  government 
not  only  bankrolls  the  terrorist  PLO, 
but  has  publicly  admitted  to  abetting 
and  supporting  the  PLO's  most  violent 
element,  the  notorious  Abu  Ntdal 
gang.  That  gang's  most  recent  success 
was  its  bloody  terrorist  attack^  last 
December  at  the  Rome  and  Vienna 
airports,  attacks  which  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  19  innocent  civilians— includ- 
ing five  Americans— attacks  which  Qa- 
dhafl immediately  hailed  as  heroic. 
Let  it  be  firmly  said:  there  Is  nothing 
heroic  in  killing  innocent  civilians  or 
In  supporting  others  to  do  so.  Such 
support  for  terrorism  Is  atrocious,  and 
it,  along  with  the  terrorist  act,  must  be 
deplored. 

Two  recent  newspaper  articles  enu- 
merate this  connection  with  terrorism 
and  discuss  the  meticulous  methods  in 
which  Libyan  students  are  trained  in 
rocket  laimching,  hand  grenade  toas- 
ing,  and  machine  gun  assembly.  Judith 
Miller,  a  writer  for  the  New  York 
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Times,  visited  a  Libyan  high  school  in 
January  1986.  She  reported  that  stu- 
dents are  routinely  trained  to  plot  and 
fire  rocket  launchers.  The  range,  tra- 
jectory, and  direction  are  calculated 
by  young  students  prepared  to  die  for 
their  cause.  The  target  they  plotted 
was  clearly  marked  on  their  maps.  It 
was  marked  with  a  symbol— the  Star 
of  David. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  abominable 
preparation  and  an  atrocity.  This  only 
proves  the  Libyan  proclivity  for  hei- 
nous acts  of  violence.  If  this  is  not 
reason  enough  for  our  European  allies 
to  support  economic  sanctions  against 
these  international  terrorists.  I  would 
like  to  list  twenty  more  reasons. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  This  article  boldly  documents 
Libya's  participation  in  world  terror- 
Ism  in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Middle  East.  I  would  only  encour- 
age our  friends  In  Europe  to  seriously 
consider  this  litany  of  evil  and  act  ac- 
cordingly In  supporting  economic  sanc- 
tions to  future  Libyan  terrorism. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  3. 19861 
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Libya's  Band  of  Thugs 
This  is  excerpted  from  comments  to  a 
United  Nations  committee  Nov.  29  by  the 
U.S.  delegations  Joseph  V.  Reed,  formerly 
Washington's  ambassador  to  Morocco.  (A 
related  editoral  appears  today.) 

Libya's  acU  in  the  international  arena 
have  been  and  are  an  atrocity.  Libya's 
leader  is  a  dicUtor— an  agent  of  hateful  and 
evil  acts.  Libya's  strongman  is  a  modem  day 
Barbary  pirate.  .  .  . 

The  litany  of  Libya's  involvement  in  ter- 
rorist activities  is  unbelievably  long,  yet  it 
continues  to  grow.  Libya  provided  sanctuary 
to  the  perpetrators  of  the  murders  at  the 
Olympics  in  Munich.  Earlier  this  year.  Col. 
Qadhafi  called  for  the  cutting  off  of  our 
president's  nose.  That's  quite  a  span  of  time 
from  1972  to  the  present  in  acts  and  words 
of  hate. 

London.  April  11.  1980:  A  free-lance 
Libyan  journalist  was  assassinated  by  two 
Kunmen  outside  the  Islamic  center  mosque. 
The  gunmen  were  arrested  by  Scotland 
Yard.  Two  additional  suspects  characterized 
by  Libyans  were  detained  the  following  day. 
Rome.  April  19.  1980:  A  Libyan  business- 
man was  assassinated  in  a  cafe.  The  assail- 
ant was  apprehended  a  short  distance 
away— a  Labyan.  Why  had  the  businessman 
been  killed?  The  assassin  said  the  victim 
had  been  murdered  because  he  was  'an 
enemy  of  Col.  Qadhafi. " 

London.  April  25,  1980:  A  Libyan  lawyer 
was  shot  and  killed  at  an  Arab  legal  center. 
The  gunman  and  another  man  asked  for 
their  victim  by  name,  walked  into  his  office 
and  fired  several  shots,  killing  him  as  other 
employees  watched.  The  assassins  were  be- 
lieved to  be  members  of  Libyan  death 
squads  that  are  assassinating  opponents  of 
the  Libyan  strongman. 

Rome,  May  10,  1980:  A  Ubyan  business- 
man was  assassinated.  The  victim  was  lured 
to  a  hotel  for  an  appointment  and.  following 
a  few  minutes  of  talk  with  two  men.  was 
shot  twice  in  the  head  by  one  of  them.  The 
pair  disappeared  in  a  crowd  at  a  nearby  rail- 


road sUtion.  Police  arrested  a  Libyan  sus- 
pect of  being  Involved  in  the  assassination. 

Bonn,  May  10,  1980:  A  Libyan  business- 
man was  shot  to  death  in  Bonn's  city  center. 
The  former  diplomat  had  received  death 
threats  prior  to  his  assassination  by  a 
Libyan  who  had  arrived  in  West  Germany 
at  the  end  of  April. 

Athens,  May  21,  1980:  A  young  Libyan  was 
found  dead  in  his  apartment.  Local  authori- 
ties said  the  victim  was  known  as  an  ouUpo- 
ken  critic  of  Col.  Qadhafi. 

Port  Collins,  Colo.,  Oct.  14,  1980:  A  Ubyan 
graduate  student  was  shot  and  wounded  by 
an  individual  who  had  come  to  his  home. 
The  victim  was  known  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Libyan  regime. 

Ogden.  Utah.  July  17.  1981:  A  body  be- 
lieved to  be  that  of  a  Libyan  student  was 
found  In  the  trunk  of  his  car.  A  Libyan  na- 
tional, also  a  student,  suspected  of  the 
murder  was  arrested  at  O'Hare  Internation- 
al Airport  in  Chicago  as  he  was  deplaning 
from  a  flight  from  Utah.  He  was  carrying  a 
large  amount  of  cash  and  tickets  for  travel 
to  where?  Tripoli. 

Lebanon.  December  1982:  Libya  sent 
armed  contingents  to  north  Lebanon  to 
carry  out  attacks  against  the  multinational 
forces  in  an  effort  to  Increase  unrest  in  the 
zone. 

Tripoli.  Pebruary  1983:  In  a  series  of 
resolutions  adopted  in  the  Tripoli  People's 
Congress.  Libya's  charlatan  body  politic 
called  for  spending  part  of  Libya's  oil 
wealth  on  arms  for  "all  the  revolutionary 
forces  in  the  Arab  and  Islamic  worlds."  The 
resolution  called  for  "suicide  squads"  to  be 
formed  to  press  attacks  inside  Arab  terri- 
tory occupied  by  Israel  and  against  the  sym- 
bols of  treason  in  the  Arab  arena  who 
"follow  the  imperialist  camp  headed  by  the 
United  SUtes.  the  leader  of  world  terror- 


ism." 

Switzerland.  April  1983:  The  Swiss  govern- 
ment expelled  the  Ubyan  charge  d'affaires 
for  supplying  weapons  to  two  convicted 
Swiss  terrorists. 

Germany.  April  1983:  Ubya  took  eight 
German  technicians  hostage  in  order  to 
blackmail  West  Germany  Into  releasing 
Ubyans  charged  with  violent  crimes. 

Jordan.  June  1983:  The  Ubyan  envoy  to 
Jordan  defected.  The  ambassador  revealed 
Col.  Qadhafl's  plan  to  use  missiles  to  de- 
stroy the  aircraft  carrying  King  Hussein. 

Sudan,  March  1984:  A  Ubyan  bomber  in- 
vaded Sudanese  airspace  and  attacked  a 
radio-TV  station. 

Chad.  Pebruary  1985:  The  government 
lodged  a  complaint  in  this  house  of  peace, 
the  United  Nations,  claiming  Ubya  had  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  President  Hissen 
Habre  In  September  1984.  Photographs  of 
the  attache-case  bomb  that  was  to  be  used 
In  the  attack  were  provided  as  evidence. 

Chicago,  Pebruary  1985:  At  a  convention 
of  members  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  headed 
by  Louis  Parrakhan,  Col.  Qadhafi,  speaking 
over  closed-circuit  television,  called  for 
black  Americans  "to  immediately  leave  the 
military  and  fight  with  his  support  for  an 
indpendent  black  state.  We  are  ready  to  give 
you  arms. "  he  proclaimed. 

The  U.S.  May  1985:  Our  government  un- 
covered a  Ubyan  plot  to  assassinate  anti-Qa- 
dhafi  Ubyans  In  the  U.S.  As  a  result,  a 
Ubyan  diplomat  at  the  U.N.  was  declared 
persona  non  grata. 

Bangladesh,  June  1985:  A  Ubyan-tralned 
Bangladeshi  national  who  had  received 
Ubyan  support  In  an  earlier  coup  attempt 
was  arrested  for  plotting  to  kill  President 
Hossaln  Mohammad  Ershad. 


The  plotting  to  assassinate  modem  Arab 
leaders  has  been  going  on  since  the  '708. 
Ubya's  plans  to  kill  American  ambassadors 
in  several  Middle  Eastern  countries  and  at 
least  one  European  capital  have  been  uncov- 
ered. What  does  the  world  think?  Ubyan 
"hit  squads"  have  been  sent  throughout  the 
world  to  murder  exiled  Ubyans  in  an  overall 
effort  to  Intimidate  dlssidenU.  Ubyan  hit 
squads  have  reached  out  and  attacked 
exiled  Ubyans  In  Italy.  England.  West  Ger- 
many. Lebanon.  Greece  and  the  U.S.  Where 
next?  The  dictator's  efforts  to  use  terrorism 
to  eliminate  dlssidenU  whom  he  regards  as 
a  danger  is  a  constant.  The  regime  and  its 
representatives  are  terrorists. 

May  1985:  Col.  Qadhafi  threatened  a  ter- 
rorist campaign  against  "his  enemies"  by 
suting:  'I  am  a  terrorist.  I  would.  If  I  could, 
behead  the  mlers  of  other  Arab  nations 
that  oppose  me." 

November  1985:  A  group  of  armed  Ubyans 
were  arrested  by  Egyptian  authorities  for 
again  attempting  the  assassination  of 
former  Prime  Minister  Abdel-Hamid  Ba- 
koush.  .  .  . 

When  Ubyan  officials  at  the  People's 
Bureau  in  London  opened  fire  on  peaceful 
demonstrators,  killing  a  British  policewom- 
an assigned  to  protect  that  diplomatic  esUb- 
lishment.  It  graphically  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  present  Ubyan  regime  and  iU  dip- 
lomatic representatives  have  rejected  all.  I 
repeat  all,  international  treaties  and  laws. 
Ubya  has  In  effect  left  the  family  of  nations 
and  has  set  itself  apart  from  civilized  gov- 
ernments. As  a  result  of  this  position  taken 
by  the  Ubyan  strongman,  governments 
throughout  the  world  are  taking  necessary 
precautions  to  protect  their  citizens  and 
there  overall  national  security  against 
Ubya's  band  of  thugs  masquerading  as  dip- 
lomats.* 
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ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

RECESS  UMTIL  1 1  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
Stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  on  Friday, 
Pebruary  28.  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  or  SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order  tomor- 
row, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  special  order  In  favor  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiREl  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  special  order  for  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  11:30  a.m.,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  committee 
funding  resolutions  and  any  other  cal- 
endar items  that  can  be  cleared  for 
action.  Therefore,  rollcall  votes  could 
occur  during  the  day  on  Friday. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader. 

I  think  he  knows  there  has  been 
progress  with  regard  to  nominations 
with  regard  to  the  polling  procedure, 


and  I  believe  that  is  very  beneficial  to 
us.  I  concur  in  that. 


CONFIRMATION 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
*       TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  on  tomorrow, 
February  28, 1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
8:34  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Friday,  February  28, 1986,  at  11  a.m. 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  Febru&ry  27. 1986: 

ExEctrrivE  Omci  or  the  Presidutt 

Michael  A.  Samuels,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
senUtlve,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requesU  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  oommlttee  of 
the  Senate. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OPTKXAS 
»  THI  HODSE  or  RKPRESKNTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  February  26.  1986 
Mr  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  coileagues  in  commemorating  the 
68th  anntversary  of  Uhuanian  Independen^ 
Day.  I  am  of  Lrthuanian  descent  and  am  justrfi- 
ably  prood  of  my  heritage.  Lithuania  is  a 
nation  that  for  most  of  its  history  has  had  its 
sovereignty  vtoiated  and  its  freedom  sup- 
pressed by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  yet  the  spint 
of  its  people  had  never  been  broken.  They 
have  never  abandoned  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom, and  we  must  let  them  know  that  we 
have  not  abandoned  them. 

The  brave  people  of  Lithuania  have  resisted 
repeated  attempts  to  replace  their  language 
and  culture  with  that  of  their  Russian  oppres- 
sors They  have  remained  faithful  to  their  reli- 
gions language,  and  traditions,  forcing  the  So- 
viets to  abandon  the  polK:y  of  forced  russifica- 
tion  The  two  bnef  decades  of  independence 
that  Lithuana  enjoyed  were  marked  by  a  ftour- 
jshing  of  educatkjn,  literature,  and  art,  as  well 
as  great  achievements  in  opera  and  musw. 
Clearfy,  this  is  a  natkin  of  great  resources  th^ 
has  tragically  been  cut  off  from  the  outside 

Let  us  take  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  the  people  of  Lithuania  in  ttieir 
stnjggle  for  freedom.  As  Amehcans,  we  share 
with  them  a  common  love  of  democracy  and 
freedom.  It  is  our  responsibility  as  a  free 
nation  to  see  that  these  brave  people  are  not 
forgotten. 

STRANGLING  SUPERFUND  WITH 
AFFECTION 

HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 


OF  !»*W  YORK 
a  THI  HOUSE  or  RKPRISENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 
Mr  LEI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  pressing 
issues  before  the  Congress  is  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  funding  for  Supertund  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  program.  Even  though 
both  bodies  passed  bills  funding  and  revwng 
the  Superfund  Program  last  year,  the  Super- 
fund  Program  is  about  to  come  to  a  halt  be- 
cause of  the  Congress'  inability  to  reconale 
the  differences  between  the  two  bills. 

The  taxing  authority  for  this  important  pro- 
gram expired  on  September  30.  1985.  Lee 
Thomas,  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  took  action  last  summer  to 
consen/e  some  program  funds  and  has  been 
able  to  provide  essential  Superfund  sennces 
notwithstanding  the  lack  of  additional  reve- 
nues  Mr.  Thomas  has  recently  announced. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

however,  that  he  is  prepanng  to  terminate  Su- 
perfund contracts  and  furlough  employees^ 
This  actkjn  will  disnjpt  not  only  the  Superfund 
Program  but  all  EPA  programs  as  Superfund 
emptoyees  with  senkyity  "bump"  other  EPA 

6nH)k)yees.  ^    ^  , ..     .    ^ 

While  it  is  important  that  we  be  deliberate  in 
our  efforts  to  refund  and  revamp  the  Super- 
fund  Program,  we  must  replenish  the  Super- 
fund  soon.  An  editonal  in  the  Febniary  11. 
1986  editk)n  of  the  f^ew  York  Times  entitled 
"Strangling  Superfund  With  Affectwn"  notes 
the  problems  with  unrealistk:  goals  for  this 
program  I  commend  this  editonal  to  the  atten- 
twn  of  my  colleagues,  and  ask  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Feb.  11.  19861 
Stramcliwc  Sui-niFTmi)  With  ArracrioN 
Toxic    chemicals    leak    into    the    water 
supply  from  thousands  of  abandoned  dumps 
around  the  country.  Five  years  of  the  Su- 
perfund. the  Federal  program  to  clean  up 
the  dumps,  has  barely  scratched  the  sur- 
face   Yet  within  weeks  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  wUl  have  to  wind  down 
even  this  program,  for  lack  of  funds. 

Congress  Is  perfectly  willing  to  give  Lee 
Thomas,  the  head  of  the  agency,  the  money 
needed.  Indeed,  the  House  and  Senate  have 
vied  to  give  him  more.  The  vast  round  sums 
they  propo8ed-$7.5  billion  In  the  Senate, 
$10  billion  In  the  House-required  new 
taxes  and  each  house  repudiated  the 
other's  way  of  raising  them.  In  the  impasse, 
the  Superfunds  taxing  authority  has  run 
out  and  Mr.  Thomas  is  preparing  to  termi- 
nate contracts  and  furlough  employees. 

Congress  shares  the  blame  with  environ- 
mental lobbyists,  who  pushed  for  the  Super- 
fund  to  tie  renewed  at  twice  the  $5  biUlon 
Mr  Thomas  requested  but  who  professed 
indifference  about  how  to  raise  It  The 
House  proposed  increasing  the  present  feea- 
stock  tax  levied  on  the  oU  and  cheml^  in- 
dustry. But  the  Industry  persuaded  the 
Senate  that  a  value-added  Ux  on  all  manu- 
facturing industries  would  distribute  tne 
burden  more  fairly.  There  are  valid  objec- 
tions to  both  taxes. 

Mr  Thomas  asserts  that  $5  billion  for  the 
Superfund.  over  five  years,  is  all  he  can  effi- 
ciently spend.  Environmental  groups  have 
pressed  for  more,  citing  the  immensity  of 
the  task  and  the  need  to  clean  up  sites  per- 
manently. Everyone  agrees  that  dumps 
should  be  cleaned  up  as  fast  as  possible  and 
the  E.PA.  probably  could  spend  more  tnan 
Mr.  Thomas  has  asked  for. 

But  the  health  threat  posed  by  most 
dumps  U  not  a  Bhopal-type  poison  that  kills 
in  seconds;  It  Is  low-level  pollution  that  acts 
over  years.  The  steady  progress  of  a  »5  Dii- 
Uon  cleanup  would  not  necessarily  be  so 
much  worse  than  a  $10  bUllon  program  that 
might  stumble  In  lU  haste.  A  slower  pro- 
gnun  Is  clearly  preferable  to  legislative  pa- 

"Moreover.  the  House  Superfund  renewal 
bUl  would  ask  E.P.A.  to  move  twice  as  fast 
with  mandatory  deadlines  that  It  cannot 
meet  The  bill  would  also  let  citizens  sue  for 
not  meeting  the  deadlines,  guaranteeing 
still  more  delay.  In  Mr.  Thomas  s  view.  It 
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could  take  two  years  longer  to  clean  w  each 
site  under  the  House  provisions.  The  net 
result  of  Its  simultaneous  speedup  and  slow- 
down stipulations  is  likely  to  be  nil. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  can 
break  the  Impasse  by  agreeing  at  least  on  a 
simple  one-year  extension  of  the  Superfund. 
with  feedstock  taxes  continued  at  tne 
present  rate.  Better  still  would  be  a  ftve- 
year  authorization  on  the  same  basis,  with 
provision  for  extra  funds  to  be  borrowed 
from  general  revenues  on  evidence  that  tne 
EPA.  could  usefully  spend  them. 

Excessive  goals  for  the  Superfund  have 
produced  a  ludicrous  impasse  that  threatens 
to  destroy  the  program.  The  obvious  way 
out  is  to  settle  on  goals  that  are  realistic  as 
well  as  virtuous. 


ESTONIA  RIGHTS  BEING  DENIED 
BY  SOVIETS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 
Mr  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febnjary  24 
marked  the  68th  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tk>n  of  Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Esto- 
nia While  this  anniversary  will  be  recognized 
by  miltons  throughout  the  free  world,  no  ob- 
sen/ance  will  be  allowed  in  Soviet-occupied 

Estonia.  „      ^..      ,  - 

On  Febniary  24.  1918.  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia declared  its  independence  and  soon 
after  became  a  model  of  justice  and  liberty.  In 
1925  for  example,  Estonia  became  the  first 
country  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
Latvian,  German.  Russian  and  Jewish  cultures 
through  government  subsidized  ethnic 
schools,  libraries  and  theaters.  This  tiny  re- 
publk:  flounshed  until  1940  when  the  Soviet 
armies  occupied  Estonia  and  subsequently  an- 
nexed Estonia  and  the  other  Baltic  States  to 
the  Soviet  empire. 

Throughout  the  past  45  years  brave  Esto- 
nians have  suffered  under  repressive  Soviet 
mle   Later  this  week  Members  of  Congress 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  firsthand 
about  life  in  Estonia  when  Valdo  Randpere 
and  Leila  Miller  visit  the  Capitol.  Vaklo  and 
Leila  are  the  parents  of  the  world's  youngest 
political  prisoner.  Kaisa  Randpere.  Valdo  and 
Leila  were   forced   to   leave   the   2-year-okJ 
Kaisa  behind  when  they  defected  to  Sweden 
in  1984.  Kaisa  is  currently  living  in  Tallinn,  in 
Estonia,  where  both  she  and  her  grandmother, 
Hilga  Uuskule.  have  been  the  subject  of  con- 
stant  harassment   and   persecutkjn   by   the 
Soviet  authorities.  Recent  reports  indteate  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  have  fired  the  grand- 
mother from  her  job.  threatened  to  place 
Kaisa  in  an  orphanage,  denied  correspond- 
ence  privileges,   and   even   threatened   the 
grandmother   with   psychiatric   imprisonment. 
Unfortunately  the  Randperes  are  just  one  of 
countless    Estonian    families    whose    bask: 
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human  rights  are  being  systematKally  denied 
by  their  Soviet  captors. 

I  recently  received  a  statement  from  the  Es- 
tonian Natk>nal  Council  in  New  York  Cify  on 
the  cun-ent  situatk^n  in  Estonia.  It  is  a  clear, 
moving  example  of  the  repressive  lifestyle  the 
people  of  Estonia  endure  under  Soviet  occu- 
pation. I  wish  to  t>ring  this  essay  to  the  atten- 
tk>n  of  my  colleagues  by  Including  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
STATnmrr  or  the  Eston  ian  Amkricar 
Nationai.  Council 

The  people  of  E^stonlan  ancestry  every- 
where commemorate  the  98th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia 
on  February  24,  1918.  At  the  same  time, 
they  note  with  sadness  the  continued  bru- 
tality of  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Estonia 
which  began  In  June.  1940.  when  the  Red 
Army  rolled  across  the  t>order  to  annex  its 
neutral  and  peaceful  neighlxjr.  The  Soviet 
agression  against  the  Baltic  states— Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania— was  such  a  blatant 
violation  of  international  law  that  the 
United  States  and  almost  all  other  Western 
countries  to  this  day  refuse  to  tuxord  de 
Jure  recognition  to  the  Soviet  rule  there. 

As  Soviet  rulers  even  today  seek  to  expand 
the  tentacles  of  their  oppressive  system  of 
governance  in  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere, 
we  would  do  well  to  recall  the  fate  of  Esto- 
nia. During  the  brief  period  of  its  modem 
statehood  the  Republic  of  Estonia  was  in 
many  respects  a  model  country.  Universal 
suffrage  and  the  eight-hour  work  day  were 
introduced  at  the  outset,  and  records  of  the 
International  Labor  Office  in  Geneva  attest 
that  the  Republic  of  Estonia  was  In  the 
forefront  of  humane  social  and  lalx>r  legisla- 
tion in  general. 

Estonia's  land  reform  and  its  minorities' 
laws  gained  international  fame  and  were 
often  cited  by  the  League  of  Nations  as  ex- 
amples to  emulate.  Indeed,  In  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  ethnic  Justice,  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  In  Palestine  In  1927 
awarded  its  special  "Golden  Book  Certifi- 
cate" to  the  Republic  of  Estonia,  the  only 
country  ever  so  honored  by  the  Jewish 
people.  The  American  author  Marion  Foster 
Washbume  traveled  around  the  world  in 
search  of  "the  happy  country."  And  in  her 
1940,  A  Search  for  a  Happy  Country  (Wash- 
ington: National  Home  Library  Founda- 
tion), she  concludes  that  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia was  that  happy  country. 

Under  Soviet  domination  Estonia  has  suf- 
fered tremendously— demographlcally,  po- 
litically, culturally.  Thus,  the  country  lost 
almost  one-third  of  its  prewar  population 
between  1939  and  1949.  due  foremost  to 
Soviet  atrocities;  especially  brutal  were  the 
mass  deportations  of  1941  and  1949.  After 
the  war,  there  has  l>een  a  steady  influx  of 
Russians;  the  share  of  the  population  which 
is  ethnic  Estonian  declined  in  the  present 
territory  from  92  percent  In  1939  to  68  per- 
cent by  1970. 

While  the  minority  laws  of  the  Republic 
of  Estonia  were  renowned  internationally, 
Estonians  today  face  grave  pressures  of  rus- 
slficatlon  and  sovietizatlon  in  the  own  an- 
cestral territory.  Creative  freedoms  In  all 
fields  of  artistic  endeavor  have  been  severe- 
ly curtailed.  Russian  language  encroach- 
ment at  all  educational  levels,  in  the  mass 
media,  and  In  public  affairs  threatens  to  un- 
dermine the  Estonian  national  Identity.  A 
few  years  ago  Soviet  authorities  prohibited 
the  use  of  Estonian  in  the  defense  of  doctor- 
al dissertations.  More  recently,  the  Conunu- 
nlst  Party's  press  in  the  university  town  of 
Tartu  announced  that  the  forced  teaching 
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of  Russian  would  be  introduced  already  at 
the  level  of  day  care  centers. 

Today,  it  is  virtually  Impossible  for  Esto- 
nians In  their  Soviet  occupied  homeland  to 
travel  abroad  or  to  emigrate.  Contrast  this 
with  the  fact  that  In  1938  alone,  for  exam- 
ple. 120.889  Estonian  citizens  were  able  to 
travel  abroad,  and  a  few  of  them  chose  to 
emigrate.  In  the  grips  of  the  Soviet  t>ear  Es- 
tonia today  has  the  sad  distinction  of 
having  the  world's  youngest  political  prison- 
er, two  year  old  Kaisa  Randpere.  who  is  for- 
bidden by  Moscow  from  Joining  her  parents 
In  the  West.  The  Soviet  aggression  against 
Estonia  and  the  unremitting,  systematic  vio- 
lation of  political  and  human  rights,  have 
been  well  documented  by  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  State. 

From  the  outset  of  the  Soviet  occupation 
Estonians  have  actively  resisted  and  protest- 
ed Moscow's  actions.  In  the  ancestral  home- 
land such  protests,  even  when  they  are 
nothing  more  than  peaceful  memoranda, 
result  in  long  periods  of  banishment  to  the 
infamous  Gulag,  toriuous  confinement  to 
psychiatric  Institutions,  and  at  times  even 
murder  In  confinement,  as  happened  with 
the  late  Juri  Kukk.  In  spite  of  this.  Esto- 
nians in  their  Soviet  occupied  homeland  as 
well  as  those  In  the  diaspora  In  the  Free 
World,  will  mark  Estonian  Independence 
Day  once  more  on  February  24th.  The 
dream  of  the  restoration  of  sovereignty,  of 
political  and  human  rights,  of  freedom  from 
the  Soviet  Russia  oppression  lives  on  in  the 
hearts  of  Estonians  everywhere.  I^eir  aspi- 
rations, hopes  and  struggle  for  freedom  are 
shared  by  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where. 

Elagu  Vava  Eestl!  (Long  live  Free  Esto- 
nia!) 


PEACE  ACTIVISTS  APPEAL  TO 
GORBACHEV 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  HASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28, 1986 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  crack- 
down on  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Trust  Group,  an  in- 
dependent peace  organizatk>n  in  Moscow,  has 
spun'ed  U.S.  peace  activists,  as  well  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  appeal  to  General  Secre- 
tary Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

Sixteen  of  the  peace  group's  members  were 
arrested,  and  one  member,  Nina  Kovalenko, 
was  badly  beaten  by  police  after  the  group 
attempted  to  hoW  a  meeting  Tuesday, 
February  4. 

I,  along  with  26  of  my  colleagues,  sent  a 
letter  to  General  Secretary  GortMchev  on 
February  12,  calling  for  his  interventton  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  peace  activists. 

A  telegram  of  protest,  cowritten  by  the 
Campaign  for  Peace  and  Democracy/East 
and  West  and  Peace  Activists  East  and  West 
and  signed  by  32  major  American  peace  activ- 
ists, was  also  sent  to  Mr  Gorbachev.  On  Fet>- 
ruary  21  the  telegram  was  hand-delivered  to 
the  First  Secretary  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  by 
a  delegatk>n  of  American  peace  activists,  who 
protested  the  repressive  activities  against  the 
Trust  Group  while  affirming  their  commitment 
to  constructive  nuclear  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. 

The  text  of  the  teiegram  follow*: 
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PBaauABT  1988. 
Mikhail  8.  Oomacrxv, 
Oeneral  Secretary, 
Ttie  Kremlin, 
tlOMCOw,  U.S.S.R. 

Dear  OnfEiiAL  Skrrart  Oorbacrkv:  We 
are  activists  and  supporters  of  the  U.8. 
peace  movement  who  have  condemned  our 
government's  dangerous  insistence  on  the 
Star  Wars  program,  and  its  failure  to  re- 
spond constructively  to  recent  Soviet  amu 
proposals  and  Intitlatlves. 

We  are  writing  now  because  we  are 
alarmed  by  news  of  crackdown  on  independ- 
ent Soviet  peace  activists,  which  has  includ- 
ed arrests,  psychiatric  confinement  and  ex- 
pulsions. We  call  on  you  to  ensure  that  all 
harassment  of  these  Independent  activists 
ceases  immediately. 
Sincerely, 

Virginia  Baron.  Fellowship  macadne; 
Steven  Becker,  Campaign  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy/East and  West  Noam  Chonuky; 
Richard  Baggett  Deats,  Fellowship  of  Rec- 
onciliation; Gail  Daneker,  Campaign  for 
Peace  and  Democracy /East  and  West;  Tom 
DeLuca;  Ralph  DIGia,  War  Reslsters 
League;  Polly  Duncan,  Sojourners;  Daniel 
Elisberg;  Richard  Falk. 

Mellnda  Fine,  Nuclear  Weapons  Freese 
Campaign;  BIrica  Foldy.  Coalition  for  a  new 
Foreign  and  Military  Policy;  Randall  Fors- 
t>erg.  Institute  for  Defense  and  Disarma- 
ment Studies;  Meg  Gage.  Peace  Develop- 
ment Fund:  Matthew  Goodman,  Defense 
and  Disarmament  News;  Sanford  Gottlieb; 
Judy  Hempfling,  Peace  Activists  East  and 
West;  Nancy  L.  Heskett,  American  Peace 
Test;  Adam  Hochschlld,  Mother  Jones. 

A.  Winton  Jackson,  Across  Frontiers; 
Randy  Kehler  Joanne  lAndy,  Campaign  for 
Peace  and  Democracy/East  and  West: 
Robert  J.  Llfton,  M.D.;  Deborah  Lubar. 
Peace  Activists  East  and  West;  David 
McReynolds,  War  Reslsters  League;  Sey- 
mour Melman,  Mobilization  for  Survival: 
Roy  Morrison,  American  Peace  Test; 
Marcus  Raskin,  SANE:  Raoul  Rosenberg. 
Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility;  Jim 
Wallis,  Sojourners;  Beverly  Woodward, 
I8TNA;  Barbara  Zheutlln,  PRO-Peace. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  VAN 
AR8DALE 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

or  KEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  Harry  Van  Arsdale,  Jr.,  passed  away, 
Mr.  Van  Arsdale  was  the  presklent  of  the  New 
York  City  Central  LatXK  Council.  He  was  80 
years  old. 

Anyone  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
labor  movement  in  New  York  Cify  over  the 
past  few  decade*  knew  Harry  Van  Arsdale. 
He  was  a  legend  in  his  time.  As  John  Cardinal 
O'Connor  sakj  at  his  funeral,  "Few  people 
have  contributed  more  and  not  many  have 
contributed  as  much  as  Harry  Van  Arsdale  in 
trying  to  promote  the  dignity  of  the  worker." 

Cardinal  O'Connor  was  right.  Harry  Van  Ars- 
dale was  a  giant  of  t^e  labor  movement  Ha 
believed  in  the  dignity  of  the  vnyking  man.  My 
father  belonged  to  k>cal  3  of  the  Intematiortal 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  wt>ere  Mr. 
Van  Arsdale  was  a  pa*t  preeklent  My  father 
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had  a  great  deal  of  respecl  lor  him  because 
Harry  treated  him  and  his  fellow  members  with 
dignity.  Race  or  creed  did  not  matter  to  Harry. 
When  I  first  became  involved  with  politics. 
Harry  supported  me.  He  knew  my  father;  he 
knew  me;  and  he  believed  in  me.  I  owe  him  a 
great  deal.  His  support  meant  a  lot  to  a  young 
kid  starting  out  in  publk:  lite. 

Harry  was  bom  in  Hell's  Kitchen,  and  it 
made  him  a  scrapper.  When  he  was  19,  he 
followed  his  father  into  local  3  and  became  a 
strong  defender  and  student  of  the  labor 
movement.  He  fought  to  keep  his  union  strong 
and  clean-sometimes  he  literally  had  to  fight 
to  make  his  point.  In  1933  at  the  age  of  28, 
he  became  head  of  local  3,  and  he  stayed  as 
its  leader  until  1968  when  he  stepped  down. 
Harry  worked  hard  for  local  3.  He  worked 
for  union  nghts,  better  working  conditions,  and 
opportunity  for  better  training  and  education 
for  his  union  members.  He  encouraged  his 
members  to  further  their  education,  and  set  up 
a  scholarship  fund  for  the  daughters  and  sons 
of  union  members. 

In  1957  he  was  elected  head  of  the  Central 
Labor  Council  and  became  involved  with  all 
the  city's  labor  unions.  He  became  an  adviser 
to  politkal  leaders,  including  mayors  and  Gov- 
ernors. His  influence  was  wide  and  respect  for 
him  throughout  the  city  was  great.  The  coun- 
cil during  his  presidency,  represented  close  to 
1  million  union  members.  He  was  called  Mr. 
Labor."  He  was  their  leader. 

We  will  miss  Harry  Van  Arsdale.  He  was  an 
institution.  Cardinal  O'Connor  eulogaed  hmr 
quite  aptly  when  he  said,  "God  will  look  at  the 
work  of  his  hands,  his  laborer's  hands,  his 
union  hands  and  say  it  was  good  " 

I  would  like  to  have  included  as  part  of  my 
statement  an  article  on  Harry  Van  Arsdale 
from  the  February  23  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  23,  19881 
A  UmoN  Leader  Made  im  New  York 
(By  A.H.  Raskin) 
In  the   1960's,  when  Nelson  Rockefeller 
was  Oovemor  and  Robert  F.  Wagner  Mayor, 
no  one  had  greater  influence  in  Albany  or 
City  Hall  than  Harry  Van  Arsdale  Jr..  the 
Dint-sized  president  of  the  million-member 
New  York  City  Central  Labor  Council,  who 
died  last  Sunday  at  80. 

But  even  at  the  zenith  of  his  potency  as  a 
wheeler-dealer  capable  of  shaping  state  and 
municipal  labor  policies.  Mr.  Van  Arsdales 
.  most  passionate  battles  were  fought  not  for 
the  establishment  unions  enjoying  the  high- 
est wage  scales  but  for  the  workers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  heap,  organized  and 
unorganized.  He  championed  the  emptlers 
of  bedpans  and  pushers  of  carts  in  the  city  s 
hospitals,  the  grooms  and  stablehands  at 
Aqueduct  and  Belmont,  the  taxi  drivers  In 
bondage  to  loansharks.  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  exploited  women  In  a  new  plague  of 
sweatshops  engulfing  the  five  boroughs. 

Not  for  him  were  the  chauffeured  Cadil- 
lacs that  have  Increasingly  become  a  badge 
of  union  prestige  and  power.  During  his 
tenure  as  a  director  of  Lincoln  Center,  the 
bankers.  Industrialists  and  society  leadcre 
with  whom  he  served  rode  to  board  meet- 
ings In  limousines.  More  often  than  not.  Mr. 
Van  Arsdale  roared  up  on  a  motor  scooter 
driven  by  the  editor  of  his  union  paper. 

The  pressures  he  exerted  In  behalf  of  his 
flock  frequently  squeezed  the  community  in 
ways  that  brought  him  detractors  as  weU  as 


admirers.  HU  backroom  maneuvers  were  a 
major  factor  in  delivering  the  contracts  that 
gave  many  newly  created  public  employees 
unions  their  start,  but  the  chain  of  "me- 
too"  pay  raises  initiated  by  those  early 
break-throughs  contributed  to  the  balloon- 
ing cost  of  city  government,  which  brougnt 
New  York  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  In  the 
mid-1970's. 

When  John  V.  Undsay  came  to  the  may- 
oralty m  1966.  it  was  no  secret  that  Mr.  Van 
Arsdale  was  No.  1  among  the  "power  bro- 
kers"  he  hoped  to  strip  of  the  muscle  that 
was  pushing  up  municipal  costs.  But  a  com- 
bination of  the  Mayor's  Inexperience  and 
the  lifelines  thrown  to  Mr.  Van  Arsdale  at 
every  critical  juncture  by  his  Albany  buddy. 
Governor  Rockefeller,  kept  Mr.  Undsay 
from  exorcising  the  Van  Arsdale  power.  The 
antagonists  eventually  developed  a  mutual 
respect  that  made  them  firm  friends. 

The  deepening  fiscal  crisis  after  Abraham 
D  Beame  became  Mayor  in  1974  projected 
the  chief  of  the  city's  unions  into  a  key  role 
in  suvlng  off  municipal  collapse.  He  workeo 
to  line  up  union,  governmental  and  statuto- 
ry support  for  a  bailout  of  the  city  through 
the  investment  of  billions  of  dollars  held  by 

municipal  pension  funds.  

His  political  clout  was  rooted  in  command 
of  the  central  body  embracing  the  bulk  of 
New  York  City's  unions,  but  the  heartland 
of  the  Van  Arsdale  domain  was  Local  3  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  which  thU  rock-fisted  alumnus  of 
Hell's  Kitchen  transformed  from  a  jungle 
Into  a  union  version  of  the  welfare  state. 


office  But  the  New  Yorker  felt  no  need  to 
turn  the  picture  to  the  wall.  On  the  con- 
trary 'You  get  unrealistic  when  everyone  Is 
treating  you  so  nice. "  he  said  at  the  time. 
■Too  many  unions  feel  the  size  of  their  bal- 
ance sheet  U  their  strength,  or  the  number 
of  friendly  gestures  they  get  from  politi- 
cians when  everything  is  peaceful." 

In  his  twilight  years.  It  became  the  fash- 
ion among  some  younger  unionists  whose 
climb  he  had  aided  to  grumble  that  Mr.  Van 
Arsdale  had  become  an  anachronism,  that  It 
was  time  for  mastery  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council  to  pass  from  the  troglodytes  of  the 
building  trades  to  the  burgeoning  public  em- 
ployee and  service  unions.  But  whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  Impending  scramble  for 
power,  it  will  not  alter  the  reality  that  over 
the  last  half-century  Mr.  Van  Arsdale  put  a 
dUtlnctlve  "made  in  New  York"  label  on 
many  salutary  aspects  of  American  union- 
ism. 
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A  GENTLER  ERA 

When  he  was  elected  business  manager 
after  ousting  a  corrupt  Old  Guard  m  1934. 
the  local's  meetings  were  often  so  unruly 
that  chairs  had  been  banished  lest  they  be 
used  to  break  heads.  Over  the  years,  Mr. 
Van  Arsdales  civilizing  influence  made 
Local  3  the  hub  of  employer-financed  educa- 
tional programs  that  ranged  from  college 
scholarships  for  members'  children  to 
unionists'  subsidized  study  of  the  classics  m 
a  converted  Southampton  mansion  so  surnp- 
tuous  that  even  Ite  bathrooms  have  marble 

Along  with  that  went  bread-and-butter 
gains  that  put  the  electricians  in  a  pay 
bracket  far  above  that  of  most  working 
stiffs,  and  gave  them  and  their  famUles  un- 
paralleled cradle-to-grave  beneflU. 

Long  before  Congress  prescribed  rigorous 
accounting  standards  for  labor.  Mr.  Van 
Arsdale  required  that  every  Local  3  expendi- 
ture, from  soap  to  paper  clips,  be  reported 
to  the  rank  and  file.  When  featherbedding 
was  the  rule  in  the  New  York  construction 
crafts  he  organized  seminars  on  efficiency 
and  sponsored  conteste  among  his  electri- 
cians to  encourage  the  use  of  power-driven 
tools  and  the  elimination  of  waste  time.  To 
get  more. "  he  often  admonished,  "you  must 
fflvc  nior6  " 

Local  3  became  a  magnet  for  Inspection  by 
academics  and  labor  management  delega- 
tions from  all  over  the  world,  but  not  all  Mr. 
Van  Arsdales  goals  were  universally  ap- 
plauded. A  landmark  decision  of  the  Unit«d 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1945  struck  down 
as  monopolistic  a  compact  with  New  York 
electrical  contractors  banning  the  installa- 
tion of  equipment  not  made  or  assembled  by 
New  York  union  members. 

In  1962  a  successful  Van  Arsdale  cam- 
paign for  a  five-hour  basic  work  day  so 
alarmed  White  House  inflation-fighters  that 
it  drew  a  public  rebuke  from  President  John 
P  Kennedy,  whose  autographed  portrait  oc- 
cupied a  place  of  honor  in  the  union  chief  s 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

or  HEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1986 
Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  marks 
the  anniversary  of  the  rise  of  the  Khomeini 
regime  to  power.  At  a  time,  when  freedom 
loving  people  in  Haiti  and  the  Philippines  have 
demanded  an  end  to  human  rights  abuses, 
tyranny,  and  comjption,  Iran  remains  on  the 
back  burner  in  terms  of  human  rights  con- 
cerns. 

In  part  this  attitude  is  due  to  the  ability  of 
human  rights  organizations  internationally  to 
monitor  the  situation  in  Iran.  Without  the  re- 
ports of  escaped  political  prisoners,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  tme  horrors  of  this 
regime.  Many  Members,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  three  torture  victims 
late  last  year  when  they  appeared  before  the 
U  N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  dunng 
their  nationwide  tour  of  the  United  States.  The 
stories   of    Ms.    Mojgan    Homayounfar,    Ms. 
Narges  Shayesteh,  and  Mr.  Hossein  Dadkhah, 
describe  a  level  of  systematic  torture  and 
human  rights  that  has  not  been  equaled  by 
any  other  human  rights  abuser,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  Nazis.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional in  November  of  last  year  sakl.  "there  is 
no  limit  to  the  amount  of  time  a  political  de- 
tainee may  be  held  incommunicado,  without 
charge  or  trial." 

The   present   government   also   summanly 
executes  Iranian  citizens  for  the  slightest  op- 
position or  perceived  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  also  well  documented  that  some 
30,000  Iranians  have  died  in  the  Iranian-Iraq 
war,  many  of  whom  are  school  age  children 
who  have  forcibly  been  conscripted  into  the 
army.  The  abuses  of  Khomeini  must  be  op- 
posed. The  world  often  ignored  the  abuses  of 
the  Shah  of  Iran  and  many  innocent  people 
suffered  as  a  result.  We  must  not  make  the 
same  mistake  with  the  current  Iranian  Govern- 
ment. 


SALUTE  TO  CATHOUC  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  DIOCESE  OP  STEUBEN- 
VILLE 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26. 1986 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
you  to  join  me  today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Catholic  schools  in  my  congressional  district 
in  the  diocese  of  Steubenville.  The  Catholic 
schools  play  an  important  role  in  the  diocese, 
consisting  of  13  counties  in  southeastern 
Ohio,  by  furnishing  our  leaders  of  tomorrow 
with  bask:  human,  moral,  and  spiritual  founda- 
tions. 

I  am  pleased  to  honor  the  Catholic  schools 
in  the  diocese  of  Steubenville  with  their 
theme,  "Catholic  Schools:  A  Rainbow  of  Ex- 
cellence,"  for  their  excellent  work  in  the  field 
of  learning.  The  Catholk:  education  fosters  the 
religious  fervor  that  originates  deep  within  our 
Nation's  heritage  encouraging  all  Americans 
to  depend  on  God  for  daily  strength  and  fulfills 
the  threefold  purpose  of  oiessage,  community, 
and  service.  The  faith  and  stability  demon- 
strated by  Catholic  schools  perpetuate  the 
rich  tradition  of  education  by  raising  levels  of 
knowledge,  competence,  and  experience.  The 
longstanding  tradition  of  Catholic  education 
strengthens  the  community  and  the  Nation  by 
keeping  viable  the  right  to  freedom  of  religksn 
under  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in  com- 
memorating the  Catholk:  schools  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Steubenville.  I  fwpe  you  will  join  me  in 
expressing  appreciation  for  the  dedicatton  with 
which  the  faculty,  staff,  and  students  ap- 
proach their  respective  jobs.  It  is  to  individuals 
such  as  these  that  we  owe  the  continuation 
of,  and  commitment  to,  the  Christian  faith  in 
our  country. 


TAX  POLICY  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 
Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  sev- 
eral groups  and  indivduals  have  made  claims 
about  the  detrimental  or  beneficial  impact  of 
tax  changes  on  this  country's  ability  to  com- 
pete in  worid  markets.  The  more  prevalent  as- 
sertions are  that  the  recently  House-passed 
tax  bill  (H.R.  3838)  would  significantly  worsen 
our  international  trade  posture  as  reflected  in 
the  trade  deficit,  and  that  consumption  taxes, 
such  as  Senator  Roth's  proposed  "business 
transfer  tax"  would  significantly  improve  our 
international   competitiveness.    However   sin- 
cere the  Intent  of  these  claims,  supportive  evi- 
dence has,  up  to  now,  been  weak  or  nonexist- 
ent ^         . 
Fortunately,  this  situatton  has  just  changed. 
A  major  study  has  just  been  released  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Senrice  which  tack- 
les this  question  head  on.  If  this  study  doesn't 
resolve  the  matter,  it  certainly  goes  a  long 
way  toward  clarifying  it.  I  take  this  opportunity 
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to  summarize  the  findings.  The  study  is  CRS 
Report  No.  86-42E,  "Corporate  Tax  Reform 
and  International  Competitiveness,"  by  Jane 
G.  Gravelte. 

Using  generally  accepted  economic  theory 
and  conventional  methodology,  CRS  analyzed 
the  consequences  of  three  major  tax  propos- 
als: The  administration's  proposal,  H.R.  3838, 
and  Senator  Roth's  business  transfer  tax. 
The  bottom  line  finding  is  that  tax  changes 
generally  are  not  likely  to  affect  international 
competitiveness  because  their  impact— on  rel- 
ative prices  and  the  trade  deficit— will  neces- 
sarily be  quite  small. 

Put  another  way,  considerations  of  interna- 
tional competitiveness  as  they  pertain  to  tax 
reform  should  not  be  placed  ahead  of  tradi- 
tksrial  issues  of  tax  reform:  economic  efficien- 
cy—resource allocation— and  growth,  simplka- 
ty,  and  fairness. 

I  point  this  out  even  though  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  tax  reform.  I  voted  for  both  the 
rule  and  final  passage  of  H.R.  383&.  And  I  like 
Senator  Roth's  tax  proposal.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  valid  reasons  to  support  tax  reform 
generally  and  consumption  taxes  specifically 
without  having  to  rely  on  arguments  that  fail  to 
hold  up  under  careful  analysis. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  taxes  are  inconse- 
quential to  trade,  especially  to  the  composi- 
tion of  trade.  Nevertheless,  the  CRS  study 
points  out  that  a  change  in  tax  polk:y  can  only 
alter  the  trade  defk;it  if  the  changje  alters  cap- 
ital flows.  And  as  this  study  points  out,  this 
outcome  is  essentially  unchanged  whether  or 
not  a  tax  is  rebated  at  the  border. 

I  would  also  add  that  this  is  true  regardless 
of  whether  the  worid's  economy  operates 
under  a  system  of  flexible  or  fixed  exchange 
rates;  the  system  must— sooner  under  flexible 
rates,  later  under  fixed  rates  as  inflation  rates 
adjust— return  to  a  state  of  balance  between 
the  demand  for  and  supply  of  dollars. 

What  this  study  confirms  is  that  there  are 
no  easy  solutions  to  our  trade  woes.  The  prin- 
cipal culprit  is  the  deficit.  The  Government's 
aedit  demands,  as  reflected  in  the  deficit, 
raise  interest  rates,  inducing  rrrore  capital  in- 
flows and  less  capital  outflows.  In  other 
words,  the  deficit  leads  to  an  increased 
demand  for  dollars  whch  hurts  U.S.  export- 
ers—because prices  of  exports  go  up— while 
flooding  us  with  imports— because  the  prices 
of  imports  go  down.  And  the  dollar  market 
necessarily  equilibrates  by  matching  the  in- 
crease in  net  capital  inflows  with  an  increase 
in  the  trade  deficit. 

The  identical  mechanism  is  at  work  with  re- 
spect to  changes  in  tax  policy.  For  example, 
the  business  transfer  tax  will  actually  increase 
the  trade  deficit  in  the  short  run.  Why?  Be- 
cause reducing  the  taxation  of  capital  causes 
investment  demand  to  expand,  which  in  turn 
raises  interest  rates,  which  in  turn  causes  in- 
vestment dollars— capital— to  flow  into  the 
United  States  and  fewer  dollars  to  flow  out.  In 
the  absence  of  meaningful  deficit  reduction, 
the  resulting  net  inflow  will  be  offset  by  an 
equivalent  increase  in  our  trade  deficit. 

For  the  very  opposite  reason,  the  House 
bill,  which  Increases  capital  taxation,  will  de- 
crease the  trade  deficit  in  the  short  run. 

These  effects  decline  and  reverse  over  the 
long  run.  For  example,  foreign  capital  inflows 
will  at  first  cause  an  increase  in  the  trade  defi- 
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cK.  But  over  time,  as  foreigners  accunrwlate 
capital  in  this  country,  outflows  of  the  eamingt 
from  this  capital  will  exceed  investment  in- 
fk>ws,  causing  a  smaller  trade  deficit. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  CRS 
study,  shows  both  the  direction  and  magni- 
tude of  change  in  the  trade  deficit  for  the 
three  tax  proposals  over  the  short  run— ap- 
proximately 1  year— and  the  long  run.  While 
they  do  not  reflect  the  latest  refinenwit  in 
Senator  Roth's  proposal,  as  announced  lat* 
last  week,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  di- 
rectional change. 


MAXIMUM  CHANGE  IN  REWTIVE  PRICE  Of  EXPORTS  AND 
DOMESTIC  IMPORT-COMPETING  PROOUaiON  DUE  TO 
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Note  that,  in  this  table,  negative  price 
changes  reflect  a  reductkjn  in  the  trade  defi- 
cit, while  positive  changes  reflect  an  increase. 
A  negative  change  means  the  dollar  and  the 
trade  deficit  fall,  and  that  exports  are  more 
competitive.  The  total  effect  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  as  amended  by  Roth  would 
equal  the  sum  of  the  two  changes  in  either 
column. 

These  numbers  are  deliberately  overstated, 
perhaps  by  a  magnitude  of  10.  The  reason  is 
that  the  CRS  study  was  designed  as  a  "sensi- 
tivity" analysis;  that  is,  it  relies  on  assumptions 
that  would  necessarily  generate  maximum 
price  changes.  According  to  Dr.  Jane  Gra- 
velle,  who  authored  the  CRS  study,  these 
numbers  are  "overwhelmed  by  measurement 
en^or  and  unrelated  fluctuatwns  in  the  ex- 
change rate." 

Finally,  to  further  illustrate  the  minimal 
impact  of  changes  in  tax  policies  on  pnces,  I 
point  out  the  relative  price  changes  (or  specif- 
ic industries.  Keep  in  mind  that,  again  owing 
to  the  deliberate  undertying  assumpttons  of 
the  investigation,  these  very  small  price 
changes  are  nevertheless  unrealistically  high. 

MAXIMUM  REWTIVE  PRICE  EFFECTS  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE,  BY  INDUSTRY 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

systems.  I  hope  they  whil  join  in  action  against 
tyranny  of  the  left  as  well  as  against  tyranny 
of  the  right. 

Again,  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  President  Aquino,  and  all  those 
who  cherish  justice  and  democracy,  on  these 
recent  events. 


February  27,  1986 


February  27,  1986 
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Congress  will  produce  t)etter  tax  policy  if  we 
Keep  our  focus  on  the  generally  accepted 
goals  of  tax  reform — growth  and  efficierwy, 
fairness,  and  simplicity— as  well  as  generally 
accepted  economic  principles. 


DEMOCRACY  TRIUMPHS 


(3)  lu  support  for  a  peaceful  transition  to 
democracy  in  Haiti; 

(3)  its  desire  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
friendship  between  the  Haitian  people  and 
the  United  SUtes;  and 

(4)  its  commitment  to  aid  the  Haitian 
people,  while  respecting  their  desire  for  self- 
determination. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A 
RESOLUTION  ON  HAITI 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or  rnnisTLVAKiA 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 
IMr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hse  today  to 
congratulate  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of 
our  State  and  Defense  Departments,  and 
most  of  all  President  Corazon  Aquino  and  the 
Philippine  people,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
peaceful  transfer  of  power  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines.  Coupled  with  the 
recent  tnumph  of  lustice  in  Haiti,  wtiere  Amer- 
ica helped  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a 
transitional  government  dedicated  to  deoKXira- 
cy  and  human  rights,  America's  recent  diplo- 
matic actions  have  been  fonward-thinldng  and 
laudable.  President  Reagan  deserves  our 
hearty  acclaim  for  his  key  role  in  these  critical 
events. 

Americas  actwns  in  both  of  these  crises 
have  been  accompanied  t)y  the  deeds  of  true 
heroes— the  people  of  the  Philippines  and 
Haiti— wtx)  often  in  recent  days  have  subject- 
ed themselves  to  the  possibility  of  violence 
committed  by  security  forces  toyal  to  rejected 
autocrats,  and  in  some  cases,  have  paid  the 
ultimate  price.  But  their  dreams,  and  the 
dreams  of  their  countrymen,  it  appears,  will 
soon  come  true.  Democracy  will  flourish  in 
these  countries,  I  believe,  and  will  be  resolute- 
ty  defended  by  the  people  there. 

America's  involvement  in  these  events 
shoukj  sen/e  to  show  all  friends  of  justice  and 
freedom  around  the  world— as  well  as  the  en- 
emies of  these  all-important  ideals— that 
America  stands  for  the  progress  of  mankind 
and  man's  Inevitaoie  march  toward  democra- 
cy. Dictatorships  still  exist  in  many  parts  of  the 
world;  they  will,  no  doubt,  continue  for  years 
to  come.  But  the  restoration  of  civil  rights  and 
the  realization  of  democracy  have  been  the 
primary  goals  of  this  administration's  foreign 
policy  in  countries  where  the  citizenry  is  disen- 
franchised and  disabused,  and  this  Nation  will 
continue  to  pursue  these  goals  in  the  future. 
I  hope  that  the  doubters  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  will  recognize  that  the  policy  of  this 
administration— and  America's  policy— is  and 
always  has  been  to  encourage  democratic  po- 
litical institutions  and  free  enterprise  economic 
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HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
today  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Representa- 
tives Fauntroy,  Levine.  Bereuter.  Leland. 
Towns,  Studos,  Barnes.  Bustamante,  de 
Lugo,  Richardson,  Fuster,  Coelho, 
Torres,  and  Roybal,  a  sense  of  the  House 
resolution  expressing  our  support  for  the 
people  of  Haiti,  as  they  try  to  rebuiW  their 
nation  economically  and  politically. 

The  Haitian  people  suffered  for  three  dec- 
ades under  ttie  yoke  of  the  Duvalier  dynasty. 
Finally,  about  3  weeks  ago.  that  dynasty  came 
to  an  erxl.  That  was  ttie  first  step.  Now  the 
work  and  struggle  to  rebuild  Haiti  must  begin. 
Unfortunately,  our  resources  are  limited  so  we 
will  not  be  able  to  give  the  Haitian  people 
nearly  as  much  as  they  need  and  deserve. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  can 
abdk:ate  our  responsibility  to  Haiti.  We  sup- 
ported that  natxjn  during  the  Duvalier  years. 
We  must,  therefore,  now  offer  them  help,  at 
least  some  n>easure  of  help,  as  they  try  to 
build  a  democracy. 

The  Haitian  ecoriomy  is  in  shambles.  They 
are  mnning  out  of  food.  There  is  only 
$500,000  left  in  foreign  reserves.  The  list  of 
problems  confronting  them  is  nearty  endless. 
It  is  in  that  light  that  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  resolution,  so  that  we  can  send  a 
sign  to  the  Haitian  people  of  our  support. 

H.  Rks.  382 
Resolution  expressing  the  support  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  Haitian 
people  as  they  try  to  rebuild  their  nation 
and  make  a  peaceful  transition  to  democ- 
racy 

Whereas  the  friendship  between  the  Hai- 
tian and  the  American  people  Is  longstand- 
ing; 

Whereas  the  fall  of  the  Duvalier  govern- 
ment has  presented  the  Haitian  people  with 
an  historic  opportunity  to  rebuild  their 
nation; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  is  watching 
events  In  Haiti  with  great  interest  and  hope 
for  the  future; 

Whereas  it  Is  the  hope  of  the  United 
SUtes  that  there  will  be  respect  for  human 
rights  in  Haiti  by  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Haiti;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  hope  of  the  United 
States  that  there  wUl  also  be  respect  for 
freedom  by  the  Government  of  Haiti.  In- 
cluding a  commitment  to  free  elections,  free 
political  parties,  freedom  of  religion,  free 
labor  unions,  and  freedom  of  the  press: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Reiolved.  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  expresses— 

(1)  its  support  for  the  Haitian  people  as 
they  try  to  rebuild  their  nation; 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  akuona 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  become  my 
practk;e  from  time  to  time  to  list  my  votes  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve tfiat  the  people  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Anzona  have  a  right  to  know 
where  I  stand  on  the  issues  deckled  by  this 
body,  and  I  have  found  that  printing  my  record 
here  is  the  best  way  to  provkJe  that  informa- 
tion. 

This  is  not  an  all  inclusive  list.  I  have  omit- 
ted noncontroversial  votes  such  as  quorum 
calls,  motkjns  to  resolve  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House,  and  nKJtkwis  to  approve 
the  Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descnptions  are  necessarily  somewhat 
short,  and  I  am  sure  that  some  of  my  constitu- 
ents will  have  additional  questkjns  about  the 
issues  described  here.  So  I  invite  them  to 
write  me  for  more  specifk:s. 

The  votes  are  described  as  follows: 
Knr 

1.  Rollcall  Numtier; 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  the  vote; 

5.  The  outcome  of  the  vote; 

6.  The  vote  total; 

7.  My  vote,  in  the  form  Y— yes,  N— no.  and 
NV— not  voting; 

8.  The  vote  totals  of  the  Arizona  delega- 
tion (yes-no-not  voting); 

9.  The  date. 

101.  HR  1157.  Maritime  Programs  Author- 
ization. Fiscal  1988.  Walker,  R-Pa..  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  the  Jones,  D-N.C,  substi- 
tute to  the  Walker  amendment,  to  cut  the 
authorization  for  maritime  programs  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  for  fiscal  1986  by  10 
percent.  Rejected  100-318:  NV(4-0-l).  May 
14,  1985.  (The  Jones  amendment,  to  sUte 
that  the  authorization  was  not  an  increase 
over  fiscal  1985  levels,  was  sulMequently 
adopted  by  a  voice  vote). 

102.  HR  1157.  Maritime  Programs  Author- 
ization. Fiscal  1986.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
authorize  maritime  programs  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  and  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  for  fiscal  1986.  Passed  371- 
46:  NV(2-2-l).  May  14.  1985. 

103.  HR  2005.  Social  Security  Minor  and 
Technical  Changes  Act.  Rostenkowskl,  D- 
111..  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  make  minor  and  technical 
changes  In  the  Social  Security  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  programs.  Motion  agreed  to 
413-0:  NV(4-0-l).  May  14.  1985. 

104.  HR  1555.  Foreign  Assistance  Authori- 
zation, Fiscal  1986.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H 
Res  140)  to  provide  for  House  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  authorize  $12.8  billion  for  de- 
velopment and  security  assistance  programs 


for  fiscal  year  1986.  Adopted  400-2:  NV(3-1- 
1),  May  14,  1985. 

107.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization, Fiscal  1986.  Adoption  of  the 
rule  (H  Res  169)  to  provide  for  House  floor 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $223.8 
billion  for  research  and  development,  weap- 
ons procurement,  test  and  evaluation,  and 
operation  and  maintenance  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Adopt- 
ed 366-25:  Y(  5-0-0).  May  15.  1985. 

108.  HR  2475.  Imputed  Interest  Rules. 
Rostenkowskl.  D-IU.,  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  ease  provisions  of 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  (P.L.  98- 
369)  aimed  at  restricting  the  use  of  below- 
market,  seller-financed  real  esute  transac- 
tions to  avoid  tax  paymenu.  Motion  agreed 
to  425-0:  Y(4-0-l).  May  21.  1985. 

109.  HR  1460.  Anti-Apartheid  Act.  Adop- 
tion of  the  rule  (H  Res  174)  to  provide  for 
House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
punish  the  white  minority  government  of 
South  Africa  for  iU  racial  policy  of  apart- 
heid. Adopted  414-4:  Y(2-l-2).  May  21.  1985. 

110.  HR  1460.  Anti-Apartheid  Act.  Zschau. 
R-Calif..  amendment  to  let  U.S.  firms  con- 
tinue investing  In  South  Africa  if  their 
South  African  units  comply  with  a  code  of 
worker  rights.  Rejected  148-256:  NV(3-0-2), 
May  21, 1985.  „      , 

111.  H  Con  Res  152.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. Fiscal  1986.  Derrick,  D-S.C.  motion  to 
order  the  previous  question  (thus  ending 
debate  and  the  possibility  of  amendment) 
on  the  rule  (H  Res  177)  to  provide  for  House 
floor  consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  set  budget  targeU  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1986.  Motion  agreed  to  255- 
159:  Y(  1-4-0).  May  22.  1985. 

112.  H  Con  Res  152.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. Fiscal  1986.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H 
Res  177)  to  provide  for  House  floor  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution  to  set 
budget  targets  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Sept.  30.  1986.  as  follows:  budget  authority. 
$1  051.5  billion;  outlays.  $959.1  billion;  reve- 
nues. $794.1  billion;  deficit.  $165  billion.  The 
concurrent  resolution  also  revised  budget 
levels  for  fiscal  1985  and  included  reconcilia- 
tion Instructions  requiring  House  commit- 
tees, within  30  days  after  final  approval  of 
the  resolution,  to  submit  measures  to  meet 

.     budget  targeU  to  the  Budget  Committee. 
Adopted  273-141:  Y(2-3-0).  May  22,  1986. 

113.  H  Con  Res  152.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion, Fiscal  1986.  Dannemeyer.  R-Callf ..  sub- 
stitute to  set  budget  targets  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  as  follows: 
budget  authority.  $1,050.9  billion:  outlays, 
$961.3  billion:  revenues.  $793  billion;  deficit. 
$168.2  billion.  The  amendment  also  revised 
budget  levels  for  fiscal  1985  and  Included 
reconcUlatlon  instructions  requiring  House 
committees,  no  later  than  June  30.  to 
submit  measures  to  meet  budget  targeU  to 
the  Budget  Committee.  Rejected  39-382: 
N(l-4-0).  May  22,  1986. 

114.  H  Con  Res  152.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. Fiscal  1986.  Pursell.  R-Mlch.,  subatl- 
tute  to  set  budget  targeU  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1986.  as  follows:  budget  au- 
thority. $1,060  bUlion;  outlays.  $970.8  bil- 
Uon;  revenues.  $794.2  bUllon;  deficit.  $176.6 
billion.  The  amendment  also  revised  budget 
levels  for  fiscal  1988.  Rejected  87-336:  N(2- 
3-0).  May  22. 1986.  „      , 

116.  H  Con  Res  162.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion Fiscal  1988.  Leland,  D-Texaa.  aubatl- 
tute  to  set  budget  targeU  for  the  flacal  year 
ending  Sept.  30.  1986.  as  follows:  budget  au- 
thority, $1,056.6  billion;  outlays.  $989.4  bll- 
Uon;  revenues.  $816.1  bUllon;  deficit,  $173.3 
bllUon.  The  amendment  also  revised  budget 


levels  for  fiscal  1986.  Rejected  64-361:  N(0- 
6-0),  May  22.  1985. 

117.  H  Con  Res  162.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion, Fiscal  1986.  LatU.  R-Ohlo,  substitute 
to  set  budget  targeU  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Sept.  30.  1986.  as  follows:  budget  au- 
thority, $1,064.9  billion;  outlays,  $996.1  bil- 
lion; revenues,  $793.6  billion;  deficit,  author- 
ity, $1,064.9  billion;  outlays.  $996.1  bUllon; 
revenues.  $793.5  billion;  deficit.  $172.6  bil- 
lion. The  amendment  also  revised  budget 
totals  for  fiscal  1986  and  IncludedTRaJrtcHla- 
tlon  Instructions  requiring  Mouse  commit- 
tees, no  laUr  than  June  30.  tbsubmlt  meas- 
ures to  meet  budget  targeU  wa&fiBudget 
Committee.  Rejected  102-329:  N(T-l-lHvMay 
23.  1985. 

118.  H  Con  Res  152.  First  Budget  Reso 
tlon.  Fiscal  1986.  Leach.  D-Texas,  amend 
ment  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  $76  billion  In 
fiscal  1986.  and  by  $350  billion  over  fiscal 
1986-88.  by  eliminating  Increases  In  cost-of- 
living  adjustmenu  for  reclplenU  of  Social 
Security  and  other  federal  retirement  pro- 
grams and  by  raising  $12  billion  In  new 
Uxes.  in  combination  with  spending  cuU 
outlined  In  the  concurrent  resolution.  Re- 
jected 66-372:  Y(3-2-0).  May  23.  1985. 

119.  H  Con  Res  162.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. Fiscal  1986.  Dakar.  D-Ohlo.  amend- 
ment to  express  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  should 
report  legislation  Imposing  a  minimum  fed- 
eral income  Ux.  with  new  revenues  to  be 
used  to  reduce  either  tax  rates  or  the  feder- 
al budget  deficit.  Rejected  142-283:  Y(l-4- 
0).  May  23. 1986.  „      , 

120.  H  Con  Res  152.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. Fiscal  1986.  Adoption  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  to  set  budget  targeU  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1986,  as  follows: 
budget  authority.  $1,061.5  billion;  outlays. 
$959.1  billion;  revenues.  $794.1  billion;  defi- 
cit. $165  billion.  The  concurrent  resolution 
also  revised  budget  leveU  for  fiscal  1985  and 
Included  reconciliation  instructions  requir- 
ing House  committees,  within  30  days  after 
final  approval  of  the  resolution,  to  submit 
measures  to  meet  budget  targeU  to  the 
Budget  committee.  Adopted  268-170:  Y(l-4- 
0),  May  23.  1985. 

122.  H  J  Res  192.  National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man.  Ford. 
D-Mlch..  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Joint  resolution  to  designate  April 
24.  1986,  as  "National  Day  of  Remembrance 
of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man,"  to  memorial- 
ize all  victims  of  genocide,  especially  the  1.5 
million  Armenians  killed  In  Turkey  from 
1916-1923.  Motion  rejected  233-180:  Y(l-4- 
0),  June  4, 1986.  _    ^ 

123.  HR  1460.  Antl-Apartheld  Act.  Zachau, 
R-Callf..  amendment  to  ban  the  ImporUtlon 
Into  the  United  SUtes  of  South  African 
gold  coins,  called  Krugerrands.  only  If  the 
prohibition  is  not  Inconsistent  with  U.S.  ob- 
ligations under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT).  Rejected  127- 
292:  N(4-l-0),  June  4.  1986.  (The  effect  of 
the  amendment  waa  to  allow  the  adminis- 
tration to  kill  the  ban  if  it  decided  that  the 
action  constituted  a  violation  of  OATT.) 

124.  HR  1460.  Anti-Apartheid  Act.  Burton, 
R-Ind.,  amendment  to  waive  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  restricting  new  investment  in 
South  Africa  If  the  secretary  of  sute  deter- 
mined, based  on  poll  of  non-white  South  Af- 
ricans, that  a  majority  of  non-white  South 
Africans  opposed  the  restrictions  or  the  di- 
vestiture of  U.S.  InvestmenU  in  South 
Africa.  Rejected  40-379;  N(  1-4-0).  June  4, 

1985. 

126.  HR  1460.  Antl-Apartheld  Act.  Burton. 
R-Ind.,  amendment  to  waive  the  provisions 
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In  the  biU  restricting  new  Investment  to 
South  Africa  If  the  secretary  of  sUte  deter- 
mined, based  on  an  IntematlonaUy  super- 
vised referendum  of  non-white  South  Afri- 
cans, that  a  majority  of  nonwhlte  South 
Africans  opposed  the  restrictions.  Rejected 
30-384:  N(  1-4-0).  June  4,  1986. 

126.  HR  1460.  Antl-Apartheld  Act.  Slljan- 
der,  R-Mlch..  substitute  to  esUbllsh  a  com- 
mission to  study  apartheid  In  South  Africa 
and  to  recommend,  after  three  years,  what 
sanctions  the  United  SUtes  should  Impose 
on  the  South  African  government.  The 
amendment  would  also  require  all  U.S.  com- 
panies doing  business  In  South  Africa  to 
adhere  to  the  fair-labor  code  known  as  the 
Sullivan  principles.  Rejected  108-310:  N(2- 
3-0),  June  5,  1986. 

_J7.  HR  1460.  Anti-Apartheid  Act.  Oun- 
derabn,  R-Wls..  substitute  to  impoee  sanc- 
tions against  South  Africa  if  significant 
progress  had  not  been  made  toward  elimi- 
nating apartheid  in  two  years.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  require  all  U.S.  companies 
doing  business  In  South  Africa  to  adhere  to 
the  fair-labor  code  known  u  the  Sullivan 
principles.  Rejected  112-813:  N(8-2-0).  June 
5.  1986. 

128.  HR  1460.  Anti-Apartheid  Act.  Del- 
lums.  D-Calif..  sul)stltute  to  require  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  Investment 
from  South  Africa  and  to  Impose  a  total  ban 
on  U.S.  exporu  to  that  country.  Rejected 
77-345:  N(0-6-0).  June  5.  1985. 

129.  HR  1460.  Antl-Apartheld  Act.  Crane. 
R-IU.,  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  amend  it  to  postpone  for  one  year 
the  imposition  of  any  sanctions  against 
South  Africa  and  to  permit  the  president  to 
waive  the  sanctions  if  he  determined  that 
the  African  National  Congress  had  not  re- 
nounced the  use  of  violence.  Motion  reject- 
ed 139-282:  N(4-l-0).  June  5.  1986. 

130.  HR  1460.  Antl-Apartheld  Act.  Passage 
of  the  bill  to  Impose  sanctions  Immediately 
against  South  Africa.  Including  a  ban  on 
bank  loans  to  the  South  African  govern- 
ment, and  prohibitions  against  the  sale  of 
computer  goods  and  nuclear  power  equip- 
ment and  supplies  to  that  country.  Subject 
to  review  by  the  president  and  Congress,  the 
bill  also  would  bar  new  U.S.  business  Invest- 
menU In  South  Africa  and  prohibit  the  Im- 
portation into  the  United  SUtes  of  the 
South  African  gold  coins,  called  Kruger- 
rands.  Passed   296-127:   Y(  1-4-0).  June   6. 

132.  HR  2577.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1985.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H 
Res  186)  to  provide  for  House  floor  consid- 
eration of  the  bin  to  appropriate  $13.49  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1986.  Adopted  267-149:  Y(2-8- 
0).  June  6, 1986. 

133.  HR  2577.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1985.  Edgar.  DPa.,  amendment 
to  the  Whitten.  DMlss..  amendment,  to 
reduce  from  $150  million  to  $51  million  the 
funds  added  for  water  projecu  of  the  U.8. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Adopted  208-202: 
N(0-6-0),  June  6, 1986. 

134.  HR  2677.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1986.  Whitten,  D-Mlas..  amend- 
ment as  amendid  by  the  Edgar,  D-Pa.. 
amendment  to  add  $61  million  for  water 
proJecU  of  the  U.8.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Adopted  826-74:  Y(6-0-0).  June  6, 
1986. 

136.  HR  2677.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1986.  Brown,  R-Colo.,  amend- 
ment to  cut  $500  million  In  economic  aid  for 
Egypt.  Rejected  110-314:  N(2-3-0),  June  U. 
1986. 
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137.  HR  3577.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  19M.  Walker.  R-Pa..  amend- 
ments to  cut  all  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Executive  Branch.  Rejected  en  bloc  202- 
217:  N(4-l-0).  June  11,  1985. 

138.  HR  2577.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1985.  Zschau,  R-Calif..  amend- 
ment to  cut  all  supplemental  appropriations 
for  discretionary  programs  by  five  isercent. 
Rejected  190-226:  N(3-2-0),  June  11.  1985. 

140.  HR  2577.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1985.  Boland.  D-Mass..  amend- 
ment to  the  McDade.  R-Pa..  amendment  to 
continue  indefinitely  the  prohibition  of  any 
funding  by  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  that 
would  support,  directly  or  indirectly,  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  in  Nicara- 
gua Rejected  196-232:  Y(l-4-0).  June  12, 
1985.  A  "nay"  vote  was  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's position. 

141.  HR  2577.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1985.  Gephardt,  D-Mo..  amend- 
ment to  the  McDade,  R-Pa.,  amendment  to 
delay  expenditure  of  "humanitarian"  assist- 
ance to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  until  six 
months  after  enactment  of  the  bill,  to  en- 
courage negotiations  under  the  auspices  of 
the  "Contadora"  countries  or  through  other 
diplomatic  channels.  After  six  months,  the 
assistance  would  be  made  available  if  the 
president  submitted  a  request  to  Congress 
and  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  ap- 
proving his  request.  Rejected  172-259:  Y(l- 
4-0),  June  12.  1985.  A  nay"  was  a  vote  sup- 
porting the  President's  position. 

142.  HR  2577.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1985.  McDade,  R-Pa.,  amend- 
ment to  provide  $27  million  in  "humanitari- 
an" assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels,  to 
be  allocated  in  three  equal  installments,  co- 
incifling  with  the  president's  submission  of 
reports  every  90  days  until  March  31.  1986, 
by  a  U.S.  agency  other  than  the  CIA  or  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  amendment 
also  provided  $2  million  for  implementation 
of  a  Central  America  peace  agreement 
reached  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Conta- 
dora" countries.  Adopted  248-184:  N<4-l-0), 
June  12,  1985.  A  "yea"  was  a  vote  support- 
ing the  President's  position. 

143.  HR  2577.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1985.  Hamilton.  D-Ind..  amend- 
ment to  authorize  $14  million  for  aid  to  Nic- 
iiraguan  refugees  outside  Nicaragua,  to  au- / 
thorize  use  of  the  Economic  Support  Fundr 
to  implement  a  Central  America  peace 
agreement  reached  under  the  auspices  of 
the  "Contadora"  countries,  and  to  extend 
indefinitely  a  prohibition  on  support  by  any 
VS.  intelligence  agency  for  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua.  Re- 
jected 174-254:  Y(  1-4-0),  June  12,  1985.  A 
"nay"  was  a  vote  supporting  the  President's 
position. 

144.  HR  2577.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1985.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide $13.4  billion  in  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  1985.  Passed  271-156:  Y(5-0- 
0),  June  12,  1985. 

145.  HR  1452.  Refugee  Assistance  Exten- 
sion Act.  Sensenbrenner,  R-Wis..  amend- 
ment to  delete  a  $50  million  authorization 
for  "targeted  assistance"  to  areas  with  large 
refugee  populations,  such  as  California  and 
Florida.  Rejected  104-307:  N( 2-2-1).  June 
13,  1985.  A  "yea"  vote  was  a  vote  supporting 
the  President's  position. 

146.  HR  1452.  Refugee  Assistance  Exten- 
sion Act.  Pursell,  R-Mlch..  amendment  to 
freeze  the  authorization  for  refugee  social 
services  and  medical  screening  programs  at 
the  fiscal  1985  appropriations  level  plus  an 
adjustment  for  inflation.  Adopted  278-112: 
Y(4-0-l),  June  13. 1985. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

147.  HR  2369.  Family  Planning  Assistance. 
Waxman,  D-Calif.,  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  extend  federal  aid 
for  family  planning  serving  services  through 
fiscal  1988.  authorizing  $454  million  over 
three  years.  Motion  rejected  214-197:  Y(2-3- 
0).  June  18.  1985.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote  sup- 
porting the  President's  position. 

148.  HR  2417.  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nizations. Waxman,  D-Calif..  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  phase  out 
federal  grants  and  loans  promoting  the  es- 
tablishment of  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations. Motion  agreed  to  411-2:  Y(5-0-0). 
June  18.  1985. 

149.  HR  2290.  Orphan  Drug  Amendments. 
Waxman.  D-Calif.,  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  extend  granu  for 
the  development  of  drugs  to  treat  rare  dis- 
eases, authorizing  $4  million  each  year  In 
fiscal  1986-88.  Motion  agreed  to  413-0:  Y(5- 
0-0).  June  18.  1985. 

150.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Aspin.  D-Wis.. 
amendment  to  reduce  the  amount  author- 
ized by  the  bill  by  $10  billion,  to  the  level 
set  by  the  House-passed  budget  resolution. 
Adopted  301-115:  Y<2-3-0).  June  18.  1985. 


DEDICATION  CfiREMONY  HONORS 
A  STATESMAN.  GEORGE  B4AHON 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  have  the  opportunity  to  rise 
today  and  report  to  my  colleagues  atx>ut  a 
very  special  occasion  that  took  place  in  my 
district  recently.  This  event  was  held  in  Coto- 
rado  City.  TX,  to  honor  one  of  the  finest  men 
to  ever  step  into  this  Chamber,  George 
Herman  Mahon. 

On  January  10,  1986.  more  than  300 
people  gathered  on  the  lawn  of  the  Mitchell 
County  Courthouse  to  join  in  the  dedication  of 
a  bronze  bust  of  Mr.  Mahon,  wtio  served 
almost  45  years  of  this  life  as  Congressman 
for  the  19th  District  of  Texas.  In  that  time,  he 
rose  to  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  he  grew  in 
stature  and  respect— a  true  statesman. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  his  native  Mitchell 
County  Is  now  a  part  of  my  district  and  it  was 
my  privilege  to  partake  in  this  dedication.  Join- 
ing me  on  this  fine  day  were  several  Con- 
gressmen, past  and  present,  from  the  great 
Lone  Star  State,  who  delighted  the  crowd  with 
stories  and  anecdotes  about  our  friend,  who 
passed  away  Novemt}er  19,  1985.  In  attend- 
ance at  the  dedication  were  the  Honorable 
J.J.  Pickle,  the  Honorable  Omar  Burieson,  the 
Honorable  Jack  Hightower,  and  the  Honorable 
O.C.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Mahon  was  the  epitome  of  a  Texas 
gentleman  and  statesman.  He  had  a  presence 
about  him  that  was  experienced  by  all  wtw 
met  and  worked  with  him.  He  had  the 
common  sense  and  Intellect  that  allowed  him 
to  chair  one  of  the  most  powerful  committees 
in  this  country  at  times  when  this  Nation 
needed  such  a  man. 

Mr.  Mahon  was  a  compassionate  being  who 
knew  how  to  set  priorities.  He  could  do  so 
while  sticking  to  a  budget.  Indeed,  he  was  a 
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smart,  financial  businessrrian.  At  one  time 
while  he  was  In  office,  he  observed  that  if  we 
dkJn't  stop  spending  money  like  we're  spend- 
ing It,  pretty  soon  our  Nation's  debt  Is  going  to 
reach  a  "googol."  That's  a  1  followed  by  100 
zeros.  Well  we've  got  88  zeros  to  go  as  of 
today  because  our  Natk>n's  debt  has  reached 
S2  trillon.  He  was  the  kind  of  fiscal  conserva- 
tive we  could  use  in  the  House  once  again 
today. 

Too  often  those  who  serve  in  political  office 
do  not  have  very  many  good  things  said  about 
ttiem  after  they  leave.  That's  because  they 
have  been  "politicians."  The  testimonies  that 
we  heard  about  Mr.  Mahon  obviously  dispelled 
ttiat  notion  atxxjt  him.  He  was  a  statesman, 
not  a  politk:lan. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  of  the  stories  that  were  recalled  and 
fine  statements  that  were  made  at  the  cere- 
monies on  that  special,  sunny  day  In  Colorado 
City: 

Texas  State  Senator  Ray  Farabee: 

No  one  can  fill  the  shoes  of  Oeoge  Mahon. 
Through  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Mahon,  all 
of  us  In  public  office  will  do  a  better  job.  He 
set  an  example  of  leadership  and  integrity. 

Texas  State  Representative  Dick  Burnett: 
We  are  here  to  honor  the  memory  of  this 
great  servant.  This  bust,  which  will  always 
face  east,  should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  our 
youth  that  there  is  a  Nation  out  there 
awaiting  their  help,  awaiting  their  services, 
needing  their  talents  and  sometimes  even 
their  blood  and  lives. 

County  Judge  Bill  Carter 

The  citizens  of  Mitchell  County  cared 
enough  back  in  1934  to  send  the  very  l>est 
when  they  sent  George  Mahon  to  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Our  only  regret  is  that  George  is 
not  able  to  be  here  with  us. 

Northern  District  of  Texas  Federal  Judge 
Eldon  Mahon,  his  nephew: 

"This  is  a  great  day  for  the  Mahon  family. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  people  of  Mitchell 
County  for  making  this  occasion  possible. 
He  was  a  great  legislator  and  a  great  Texan. 
He  was  a  good  man.  The  only  two  four- 
letter  words  heard  frequently  in  the  Mahon 
household  were  "work"  and  "love." 

In  addition  to  these  statements  are  the  very 
special  remarks  made  by  my  good  friend  and 
dear  colleague,  the  Honorable  Jake  Pickle: 

In  Memory  of  George  Mahon,  by  U.S.  Rep. 
J.J.  Pickle.  February  3.  1986 
Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall,  our  former  col- 
league and  friend.  George  Herman  Mahon 
passed  away.  This  was  a  great  loss  to  those 
of  us  who  knew  The  Chairman  and  a  great 
loss  to  the  country.  George  Mahon  served  in 
this  House  for  over  40  years,  and  he  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  best  to  have 
walked  these  halls.  We  will  not  forget  him. 
He  was  loved  and  admired  by  many.  After 
he  passed  away,  many  of  his  friends  took 
time  to  remember  George  Mahon.  We  all 
have  our  favorite  Mahon  story  or  saying. 
Appropriations  Chairman  Jamie  Whitten, 
Ed  Powers.  Mike  Gillette,  and  Liz  Carpenter 
have  contributed  their  recollections  of 
Mahon  stories  and  quotes,  and  I  would  like 
to  include  them  in  the  Record. 

"In  1934.  when  I  was  first  elected.  I 
thought  I'd  like  to  serve  at  least  two  terms 
so  as  not  to  \x  considered  a  political  acci- 
dent." 
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"President  Truman's  budget  can,  must, 
and  will  be  cut." 

When  the  Lyndon  Johnson  Committee 
questioned  the  moral  value  of  "over  elabo- 
rate recreational  facilities."  Mahon  said: 
"Bowling  Is  t>etter  than  drinking  and  acquir- 
ing venereal  diseases  In  dumps  and  dens.  I 
consider  money  spent  for  recreation  well 
worth  while." 

Re:  Economic  and  military  aid  in  Europe: 
"We  are  suffering  from  over  administra- 
tion." 

""Although  the  future  is  clouded  with 
threats  of  war,  there  are  no  sutMtitutes  for 
the  old  fashioned  virtues  of  common  hones- 
ty and  decency,  hard  work,  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  family,  God  and  country." 

"The  top  brass  should  stick  to  its  knitting 
and  not  go  around  In  military  planes  to 
speak  to  chambers  of  conunerce." 

'"If  we  are  going  to  war,  we  are  appropriat- 
ing too  little.  If  peace  Is  to  continue,  we  are 
spending  too  much,"  was  Mahon's  way  of 
describing  the  delicate  problem  faced  each 
year. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  demanded 
that  all  preliminary  work  on  the  Air  Force 
Academy  be  halted  until  building  plans  are 
more  firmly  established.  Members  made  It 
plain  that  they  didnt  like  the  ultra-modem 
steel,  glass,  and  aluminum  design.  Mahon 
said:  "The  plans  look  more  like  a  factory 
than  a  school.  There  is  so  much  glass  in  the 
proposed  buildings  it  might  take  all  30.000 
soldiers  at  nearby  Camp  Carson  to  keep  the 
windows  washed. " 

Once,  when  Mrs.  (Helen)  Mahon  returned 
from  a  trip  from  Texas,  George  dug  out  an 
exaggerated  lO-gallon  hat,  with  the  wide 
brim  turned  up  at  the  sides,  and  went  to  the 
railroad  station  to  meet  his  wife.  All  eyes 
turned  on  his  lanky  form  and  floppish  west- 
em  hat  as  he  strolled  through  the  station 
with  a  big  bouquet  of  gladlola.  The  Con- 
gressman ruefully  reported  that  Mrs.  didn't 
seem  to  appreciate  the  welcome  he  gave  her. 

George  Mahon  performed  an  heroic  act. 
but  so  modest  was  he  about  this  act  that  he 
wouldn't  disclose  or  discuss  what  he  did. 
From  fragmentary  accounts,  It  has  been 
found  that  Mahon  went  to  the  rescue  of  a 
swimmer  at  Ocean  City.  Maryland,  answer- 
ing his  calls  for  help  and  pulling  him  to 
safety.  All  the  Congressman  admitted  was 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Mahon  went  to  Ocean 
City.  He  suspected  his  wife  quietly  spread 
the  word  to  a  few  close  friends  about  what 
her  husband  had  done. 

Not  only  did  Mahon  not  drink  alcohol,  but 
he  rarely  drank  tea.  coffee,  or  even  cokes. 
What  he  really  enjoyed  was  a  good  drink  of 
water  smd  sometimes  milk  or  lemonade. 
However,  one  time  President  Carter  Invited 
Mahon  down  to  the  White  House  for  a  pri- 
vate lunch  just  between  the  two  of  them  in 
honor  of  Mahon's  birthday.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful fall  day  and  they  sat  out  In  the  Rose 
Garden.  Mrs.  Carter  brought  out  a  birthday 
cake.  When  Mahon  got  back  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  general  letter  to  his  family,  as 
he  frequently  did.  In  the  letter  he  wrote.  "It 
was  such  a  pleasant  occasion  and  I  enjoyed 
it  so  much  that  before  I  knew  it,  I  had  had 
not  only  one  glass  of  iced  tea.  but  two.  I  felt 
practically  Intoxicated." 

Along  the  same  lines.  H.R.  Gross  was 
always  making  a  fuss  over  "entertainment"" 
funds  for  the  Department  of  State.  Enter- 
tainment meant  "serving  of  drinks."'  He  en- 
tered into  a  colloquy  with  George  about 
how  much  money  was  for  entertainment 
(whiskey)  In  the  bill  being  debated  on  the 
noor.  This  meant  whiskey,  rum.  and  vodka. 
It  took  about  two  hours  that  night  to  try  to 
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correct  the  debate  so  that  it  would  not  look 
so  t)ad  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

When  Mahon  had  his  portrait  presented 
to  the  Coi\gres8.  President  Ford  was  the 
main  speaker  and  Congressman  Whitten.  as 
ranking  Member  of  the  Appropriatloru 
Committee,  presided.  Subsequently.  George 
sent  him  a  picture  of  the  ceremony  showing 
George  with  his  eyes  closed,  with  a  notation 
that  said,  "Jamie,  I  had  so  much  confidence 
in  you  that  I  had  my  eyes  closed."  Jamie 
wrote  him  back,  saying.  "Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  glad  you  explained  It.  I  thought  you 
were  praying. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  stories,  recollections, 
and  sayings  give  us  a  good  sense  of  George 
Mahon.  which  we  will  always  remember.  As 
I  said,  he  was  loved  by  many,  and  we  will 
not  forget  him.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
have  Included  in  the  Record,  my  luncheon 
speech  at  the  unveiling  of  a  bust  of  George 
Mahon  on  the  lawn  of  the  Mitchell  County 
Court  House. 

If  I  were  asked  to  define  the  word  "'States- 
man,'" it  would  be  enough  to  simply  lay, 
George  Mahon. 

Rarely  in  our  history  have  we  ever  seen 
another  person  of  such  humble  and  simple 
virtures  carry  so  much  power  and  responsi- 
bility so  quietly  and  so  graciously. 

A  great  political  columnist,  William  8. 
White  once  wrote:  "It  is  the  Mahons  of  Con- 
gress—the quiet,  Uttle-notlced.  deeply  re- 
sponsible men  who  are  content  with  the 
power  and  never  mind  the  pomp  and  public- 
ity—who are  the  best  Justification  for  Con- 
gress." 

It  is  well  known,  almost  legendary  now, 
that  George  Mahon  shunned  the  bright 
lights  and  glitter  of  Washington  parties; 
that  he  did  not  seek  publicity  and  attention; 
that  he  did  not  smoke  or  drink  liquor,  or 
even  coffee. 

I  tell  you,  such  a  man  is  rare  among  the 
high  circles  of  power  In  Washington. 

He  was  a  quiet,  gentle  man  who  lived  a 
quiet  life  at  a  time  when  he  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  leaders  in  our  nation. 

He  was  a  man  dedicated  to  doing  his  job 
and  serving  his  nation  and  few  have  worked 
harder  at  it  than  George  Mahon. 

He  could  t>e  seen  nearly  every  day.  eating 
a  quick  lunch,  often  all  alone  in  the  House 
Restaurant. 

He  once  said:  "I'd  like  to  have  lunch  with 
my  friends,  but  I  just  don't  have  time  to  sit 
and  talk."'  He  was  not  a  man  who  wasted 
time. 

To  George  Mahon,  every  minute  of  the 
day  was  an  opportunity  to  get  something 
done  that  needed  to  be  done.  If  he  found 
himself  alone  on  an  elevator  in  the  Capitol, 
he  would  use  the  time  to  do  physical  exer- 
cises. When  he  was  driving  home  from  work 
In  the  evening,  he  would  pull  out  a  tooth- 
brush and  brush  his  teeth  as  he  drove  be- 
cause he  said  It  invigorated  his  gums.  And 
when  he  wasn"t  brushing  his  teeth  as  he 
drove,  he  was  usually  singing  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite songs  at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  What  a 
sight  It  must  have  been  to  see  a  car  driven 
through  the  traffic  In  Washington  by  a  tall. 
Stetson-hatted  man.  singing.  "How  Great 
Thou  Art." 

There  are  very  few  positions  in  our  gov- 
ernment more  powerful  than  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It 
was  a  power  that  George  Mahon  never 
abused. 

In  the  39  years  that  he  served  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  he  was  Involved  In 
deciding  how  trillions  of  dollars  would  be 
spent  to  fund  the  general  govemment.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Jim  Wright  noted  recently 
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that  George  Mahon  was  a  man  who  never 
forgot  the  value  of  a  single  dollar  or  know- 
ingly tolerated  Its  waste.  George  knew 
where  every  nickel  went  In  the  federal  gov- 
emment and  squeezed  until  there  were  team 
in  the  Buffalo  Nickel's  eyes. 

He  felt  personally  responsible  for  every 
permy  the  govemment  spent.  He  was  a 
strong  believer  in  pay-as-you-go  govem- 
ment. In  1973.  he  said:  "The  day  of  account- 
ing Is  upon  us.  Not  even  the  richest  country 
in  the  world  can  continue  to  spend  beyond 
its  means.  No  one  likes  to  hear  about  It. 
They  dont  stay  awake  nights  worrying 
about  It.  But  I  spend  a  lot  of  nights  worry- 
ing about  It." 

This  was  an  attitude  that  he  developed 
early  In  his  life.  When  George  was  In  grade 
school  in  Loraine.  he  had  heard  somewhere 
that  In  order  for  a  young  man  to  really 
make  something  of  himself  In  the  world  he 
needed  to  know  shorthand  or  how  to  type. 

George  wanted  to  get  ahead  In  life,  decid- 
ed to  save  up  his  money  and  finally  got 
$7.50  to  make  a  downpayment  on  a  type- 
writer. When  the  typewriter  arrived  at  the 
house  one  day,  his  parents  were  very  sur- 
prised to  leam  that  George  had  taken  on  an 
obligation  amounting  to  about  $40.  His 
family  was  so  concerned  that  he  had  bought 
something  on  credit  that  they  finally  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  return  the  typewriter. 
Said  George:  "I  was  terribly  upset  and  dis- 
appointed and  thought:  1  was  doomed  to  the 
cotton  patch." 

Thus.  It  Is  little  wonder  that  Oeorge 
stayed  awake  at  nights  worrying  atMut  fed- 
eral deficits  and  govemment  finance. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  quiet  ways  and  gentle 
demeanor,  Oeorge  knew  when  to  exercise 
the  power  of  his  position. 

Once,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
was  testifying  t>efore  the  Appropriations 
Defense  Subconunlttee  about  getting  the 
run-around  from  Pentagon  bureaucrats 
whenever  he  tried  to  get  a  question  an- 
swered. After  getting  a  long  and  eloquent 
roasting  from  George,  the  Secretary  finally 
asked  George:  "Do  you  think  I'm  stupid?" 

Oeorge  shot  back;   "You're  d right 

we  think  you're  stupid.  We  know  you're 
stupid.  Now,  let's  get  on  to  something  con- 
troversial." 

Although  It  was  generally  not  his  style,  he 
knew  how  to  play  hardball  when  he  had  to. 
A  reporter  once  wrote  of  Oeorge  Mahon: 
"It  Is  said  of  him  that  he  knows  the  byways 
of  the  Pentagon  far  better  than  any  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  we  ever  had— l)ecause  while 
secreUries  come  and  go.  Mahon  has  stayed 
on  and  on.  Yet,  If  you  met  him.  you  might 
think  him  a  reserved  country  school  teacher 
or.  possibly,  a  sedate  rancher,  in  town  to  see 
the  banker." 

One  day,  during  the  time  when  George 
was  at  the  height  of  his  career  In  Washing- 
ton. I  was  walking  with  him  from  the  House 
Office  Building  over  to  the  Capitol  discuss- 
ing some  legislative  business.  And  as  we 
were  walking  along  the  sidewalk  talking, 
Oeorge  veered  off  from  the  sidewalk  onto 
the  lawn  of  the  Capitol  and  began  picking 
buckeyes  off  the  ground  that  had  fallen 
from  a  large  buckeye  tree. 

Oeorge  Just  kept  right  on  talking  business 
as  he  stuffed  his  pockets  full  of  buckeyes 
until  I  finally  stopped  him  and  asked  why 
he  was  picking  up  buckeyes.  He  said  that 
buckeyes  bring  good  luck  and  he  liked  to 
have  them  in  his  office  to  give  them  to  folks 
who  came  up  from  Texas  to  visit  Washing- 
ton. He  said  It  was  a  nice  thing  to  give  out 
to  the  people,  a  buckeye  from  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol grounds. 
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I  asked  him  how  many  buckeyes  he  gave 
away.  And  George  said:  "As  of  last  week, 

I  should  have  known  that  the  Chainnan 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  would  be 
good  with  numbers. 

But  that  story  also  reminds  us  that  he 
never  lost  that  common  touch  even  though 
he  was  a  confidant  of  presidents. 

He  was  the  quiet  giant  in  Congress.  He 
held  great  power,  but  never  allowed  that 
power  to  change  his  view  of  himself  or  his 
job. 

He  once  said:  "I  think  of  myself  as  the 
hired  hand  of  about  4.000  West  Texans  who 
believe  in  me  as  their  friend  and  who  trust 
me  in  matters  big  and  little  to  do  my  best 
for  them." 

He  was  a  scholar.  He  was  a  statesman.  He 
was  as  solid  as  the  rough  West  Texas  coun- 
try from  which  he  came  and  to  which  he  re- 
turned, w.  ..   T 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  one  story  which  I 
think  sums  up  the  grace,  humor,  and  seri- 
ousness of  George  Mahon.  It  concerns 
former  President  Gerald  Ford  and  former 
Vice  President  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

George  and  Gerry  Ford  were  the  closest 
of  friends.  Before  Ford  became  Minority 
Leader  In  the  House— the  highest  Republi- 
can leadership  position  in  the  House— he 
had  served  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  for  13  years  worked  with  George  on 
the  Defense  Subcommittee,  11  of  those 
years  while  George  was  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

This  meant  that  they  sat  next  to  each 
other  during  all  the  Defense  hearings— a 
long,  drawn  out  process. 

When  Congressman  Ford  was  nominated 
for  Vice  President  by  President  Nixon,  Mr 
Mahon  testified  at  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings in  the  Senate.  The  day  after  Congress- 
man Ford  was  sworn  in  as  Vice  President,  he 
called  and  asked  if  he  could  come  up  to  see 
Mr.  Mahon.  Mahon,  of  course,  agreed, 
thinking  that  some  important  matter  was  at 
hand. 

This  was  also  the  time  when  the  govern- 
ment decided  that  the  Vice  President 
needed  a  permanent  home  because  it  was 
getting  too  expensive  fixing  up  every  home 
where  a  Vice  President  lived,  and  In  many 
cases  adequate  security  could  not  be  provid- 
ed. So,  the  government  had  taken  over  the 
home  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to 
use  as  the  Vice  Presidents  residence. 

The  Vice  President  arrived  and  they  were 
sitting  around  that  20  foot  long  conference 
table  In  George>-«rand  office  in  the  Cap- 
itol. Here  ar*^he  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  who  presided  over 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars.  And  the  first 
thing  that  Vice  President  Ford  said  was: 
"George,  do  you  think  you  could  find  money 
anywhere  to  buy  dishes  for  the  new  Vice 
Presidents  residence?  We  just  cant  afford 

It." 

Mahon.  of  course,  agreed. 

But  events  moved  very  quickly  and  in  a 
very  short  time,  Nixon  had  resigned.  Ford 
had  become  President,  and  Nelson  Rockefel- 
ler, one  of  the  wealthiest  men  In  America, 
had  become  Vice  President. 

So  the  scene  seemed  to  repeat  itself. 
Rockefeller  called  and  asked  If  he  could  see 
the  Chairman.  Here  they  were  again  around 
that  big  table— but  this  time  the  first  thing 
that  was  said  by  the  Vice  President  waa. 
"Mr.  Chairman.  Ill  be  able  to  buy  the 
distaea.' 


BENOIT  SAMUEI^ON  NAMED  NA- 
TIONS  TOP  AMATEUR  ATH- 
LETE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

OP  MAINE 

n»  THK  HOUSE  or  RlPRESEHTATrVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 

Mr.  MCKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  yet  another  mile- 
stone that  has  been  achieved  by  marathoner 
Joan  Benoit  Samuelson.  a  resident  of  Maine's 
First  District  which  I  represent 

Joan  has  been  selected  as  the  recipient  of 
the  Sullivan  Award,  distinguishing  her  as  the 
Nation's  top  amateur  athlete  fof  1985.  Chosen 
by  2,400  voters  compnsing  the  U.S.  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  Joan  becomes  only  the  sev- 
enth woman  to  receive  this  award  in  its  56- 
year  history.  The  accomplishment  occurs  in 
the  year  following  her  Olympic  gold  medal 
perfonnance  in  the  women's  marathon. 

Currently  recovering  from  heel  surgery, 
Joan  continues  to  set  the  standard  for  dedica- 
tion, skill,  and  sportsmanship,  by  which  other 
athletes  are  measured.  Upon  receiving  the 
Sullivan  Award,  Joan  remarked  that  "I  still 
have  room  for  improvement."  a  testament  to 
her  unending  pursurt  of  excellence. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cor>gratu- 
lating  Joan  Benoit  Samuelson  on  this  extraor- 
dinary  honor.  She  is  an  outstanding  athlete 
and  a  fitting  rote  model  for  the  Nation  and  the 
State  of  Maine. 


businessman.       These       accompfahments, 
though,  still  do  not  tell  his  comptete  story. 

Terry  has  also  been  actively  involved  with  a 
wide  variety  of  community  groups  and  their 
events.  In  the  local  chapter  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  he  has  served  as  tx)th  vice  president 
and  treasurer  Additionally,  he  has  participated 
with  this  group  in  everything  from  their  interna- 
tional student  exchange  program  to  handing 
out  Christmas  baskets  to  the  needy.  Further, 
Terry  found  time  to  participate  in  the  Commo- 
dore Barry  Post  No.  256  American  Legion  and 
the  Berwyn  Township  Anti-Graffiti  Program  to 
give  a  few  more  examples.  His  concern  for  his 
community  helps  make  Terry  unique  but  this  is 
not  the  quality  that  his  friends  and  family  will 
miss  the  most 

In  talking  to  Terry's  friends  and  neighbors  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  they  will  rvjt  only 
miss  his  community  services,  but  also  the 
good  nature  and  enthusiasm  he  has  brought 
to  his  actions.  As  one  of  his  friernls  described 
it,  his  appetite  for  life  and  its  challenges  was 
revealed  only  by  his  appetite  for  dinner.  Of 
course,  his  parents  as  well  as  his  own  chiW 
will  miss  his  kave  and  support  most  directly. 
They,  more  than  anyone,  realize  how  unique 
Teny  is. 

In  my  opinion,  Terry  Gilles  is  a  model  citizen 
for  the  combination  of  talents  he  possesses 
and  his  ability  to  use  them  to  benefit  himself, 
his  family,  his  community,  and  his  country.  I'm 
sure  my  colleagues  in  Congress  join  me  in  ap- 
plauding Teny  Gilles'  past  accomplishments 
and  wishing  him  luck  in  his  future. 


A  SALUTE  TO  TERRY  GILLES 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  before  my 
feltow  Members  of  Congress  today  in  order  to 
call  their  attention  to  a  gentleman  in  my  dis- 
trict Terry  Giltes.  Terry  has  enlisted  in  the 
U.S.  Army  and  will  be  joining  their  ranks  very 
shortly  for  ¥»hat  he  expects  to  be  the  full  20 
years.  You  may  wonder  what  is  so  unusual 
about  such  a  move.  I  am  here  to  explain  just 
how  unusually  dedicated  Teny  is  to  both  his 
country  and  his  community. 

To  begin  with.  Terry  is  36  years  okJ  and  has 
already  served  on  active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  He  served  in  the  Air  Force  13  years 
ago  at  a  time  when  the  anned  services  were 
not  very  popular  with  many  young  peopte  of 
our  country.  For  Terry,  however,  the  experi- 
ence was  rewarding  enough  for  him  to  reenlist 
for  2  more  years  of  inactive  Reserve  time  fol- 
lowing his  active  duty.  He  realized  the  Impor- 
tance of  military  service  in  his  youth  and  main- 
tained interest  as  he  grew  older  by  his  active 
invo»ven>ent  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  Patriotism, 
however,  is  not  the  only  ureque  quality  that 
Teny  possesses. 

In  enlisting  in  the  Amiy.  Terry  will  be  giving 
up  a  successful  business  as  ttie  operator  of 
the  Giltes  Toje  Value  Hardware  Store.  As  an 
operator  of  this  store  in  this  community  for  the 
past  12  years,  he  acquired  a  reputation  as 
both  a  knowtedgeabte  handynwn  and  a  skilted 


WE  MUST  STAND  AGAINST 
TERRORISM 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26, 1986 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been 
21,000  acts  of  terrorism  in  the  last  10  years; 
30  percent  have  been  against  Americans.  The 
citizens  of  this  country  have  grown  weary  of 
the  grief  that  these  senseless  acts  of  viotence 
have  brought  Terrorism  and  its  perpetrators 
are  an  affront  to  the  fabric  of  the  American 
soctety.  We  live  in  freedom,  but  in  recent 
years  this  freedom  has  been  consistently 
threatened  by  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  liberty  or  justice.  They  know  only  of  law- 
lessr>ess  and  violence.  We  have  been  forced 
through  our  grief  to  know  these  criminals.  We 
must  strive  to  stop  ttiem. 

We  must  first  take  action  to  protect  our- 
selves from  these  mthtess  kilters.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  combat  tenorism  in  a 
number  of  ways.  First,  the  President  must 
impose  sanctrens,  including  cutting  off  foreign 
assistance  to  any  state  whch  activefy  supports 
intematkxwl  terrorism.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportatnn  must  assess  security  at  foreign 
Mports  and  revoke  the  operating  authority 
of  U.S.  and  foreign  carriers  which  use  inad- 
equately secured  facilities.  AN  flights  to 
and  from  a  country  where  a  hijacking  has  oc- 
cuned  shouW  be  suspended  until  action  is 
taken  to  secure  the  airport.  If  no  actnn  is 
taken,  all  foreign  airiines  landing  in  that  courv 
try  shoukj  be  prevented  from  flying  to  ttie 
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United  Sktes.  And  finally,  armed  sky  marshals 
must  be  placed  on  all  U.S.  intematk)nal  flights. 
White  thtse  measures  will  help  protect  inno- 
cent Anrxricans  from  falling  victim  to  terrorist 
attack,  tfsy  akxie  are  not  enough. 

We  also  must  reject  the  practk»  of  some  of 
our  allies  who  capitulate  to  intematk>nal  terror- 
ist demaids  and  intimklatk>n.  We  must  estab- 
lish a  cear-cut.  counterterrorist  policy  that 
begins  wth  the  treatment  of  terrorist  acts  as 
acts  of  war,  then  form  a  coordinated  counter- 
terrorist  ntelligence  network  with  other  free 
nations  of  the  worid.  We  shoukJ  also  plan 
toward  establishing  an  International  counter- 
terrorist  strike  force,  employing  the  most  ad- 
vanced tachniques  and  equipment  availabte  to 
Western  natk>ns. 

As  we  dedKate  ourselves  to  fighting  back 
against  tarrorism  it  would  be  wise  to  look  to 
Israel.  Americans  cheered  wfien  the  Israeli 
commandos  overtook  ttie  terrorist  kidnappers 
at  Entet)be.  We  qutetiy  applauded  Israel's 
daring  raid  that  destroyed  the  Iraqi  nuclear  re- 
actor and  atomic  weapons  program.  Though 
America  did  not  say  so  officially,  the  American 
people  fael  the  justice  in  Israel's  retaliation 
versus  terrorism  against  her  citizens  by  level- 
ing the  PLO  headquarters  in  Tunis.  These 
daring  acttens  of  Israel  provided  America  and 
free  wor^d  with  the  standard  of  courage  and 
conviction  to  oppose  terrorism  that  demands 
admiration. 

President  Reagan  recently  displayed  this 
brand  of  courage  when  he  ordered  the  inter- 
ceptkxi  of  the  Egyptian  airiiner  attempting  to 
wisk  the  Achille  Lauro  hijackers  from  justwe. 
This  type  of  affirmative  defense  against  terror- 
ists is  to  be  applauded.  The  United  States 
must  not  alk>w  its  citizens  to  be  kidnapped,  hi- 
jacked, or  killed  without  swift  and  certain  re- 
prisal. 

On  December  27.  tenorist  attacks  at  the 
Rome  and  Vtenna  airports  kilted  19  peopte 
and  injured  112.  Five  of  the  dead  were  Ameri- 
cans including  an  11-year-okl  school  girl. 
These  five  Americans,  along  with  Leon  Kling- 
hoffer.  and  all  the  other  American  vk:tims  of 
terrorism  gave  their  lives  courageously.  They 
will  be  remembered  and  in  their  memory  we 
must  focus  our  strongest  efforts  at  eliminating 
the  scourge  of  terrorism  from  ttie  worid. 


NO  AID  TO  THE  CONTRAS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 


OP  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Peter  Bell.  Of  the 
Camegte  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
wrote  a  compelling  artKte  on  akj  to  tfw  Con- 
tras  for  the  Febaiary  19  edition  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times. 

As  ttie  title  of  his  essay  clearly  states,  there 
is  no  good  argument  for  giving  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras.  partteularty  at  a  time  wtien  we  are 
making  such  severe  cuts  on  domestK  pro- 
grams. 

I  commend  Peter  Bell's  thoughtful  articte  to 
the  Record  for  my  colteagues'  perusal: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  IS.  19861 

Wi  Can't  Birr  Pkaci  por  Nicaiaoua 

No  Akoiticdit  por  Giving  Cohtras  1100 

MiLUON  Is  Supportabli 

(By  Peter  D.  BeU) 
InelucUbly.  and  tragically,  the  Reagan 
Administration  is  pushing  Congress  down 
the  slippery  slope  leading  to  more  direct 
U.S.  military  intervention  in  Nicaragua. 
Only  a  year  ago.  Congress  was  reluctant  to 
lift  lu  ban  on  financial  support  for  the  antl- 
SandlnlsU  rebels.  Eventually,  It  approved 
$27  million  in  'humanitarian"  aid,  which 
the  Reagan  Administration  broadened  to  in- 
clude any  "nonlethal "  aid.  Now,  the  Admin- 
istration is  brazenly  seeking  $100  milUlon, 
including  outright  military  aid,  for  the  con- 
tnu. 

The  Administration  has  four  argumenU 
on  behalf  of  additional  aid,  none  of  which 
really  makes  the  case: 

By  keeping  the  Sandinistas  occupied,  the 
contras  help  to  distract  them  from  adventur- 
ism in  El  Salvador.  President  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  of  El  Salvador  made  this  point  when 
I  met  with  him  on  a  recent  trip  to  Central 
America,  but  he  did  so  without  much  convic- 
tion. When  I  pressed  Duarte  as  to  whether 
he  favored  U.S.  support  for  the  contras.  he 
demurred,  saying  that  this  was  an  issue  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Nicaragua.  The 
argument  today  that  the  contras  keep  the 
Sandinistas  from  mischief-making  in  neigh- 
boring countries  carries  no  more  weight 
than  the  old  argument  that  the  contras 
Interdicted  Sandinlsta  arms  destined  for  the 
Salvadoran  rebels.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
contras  have  other  reasons  for  l>elng. 

The  contras  keep  pressure  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas for  internal  political  changes.  This  ar- 
gument presumes  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration would  be  satisfied  with  something 
less  than  the  Sandinistas'  ouster.  As  long  as 
the  Sandinistas  l)elieve  otherwise— and  the 
Administration  keeps  giving  them  every 
reason  to  do  so— they  have  no  incentive  to 
consider  Internal  political  accommodations. 
In  fact,  the  contras'  association  with  the  So- 
mocisU  National  Guard  and  U.8.  Interven- 
tlonism  has  helped  to  consolidate  and  stif- 
fen the  SandinisU  regime. 

The  contras  will  overthrow  the  Sandinis- 
tas. OuUlde  of  Washington,  hardly  anyone 
believes  that  the  contras.  as  currently  con- 
stituted, can  win.  The  Sandinistas  have  used 
the  contra  threat  to  justify  both  the  mas- 
sive build-up  of  their  armed  forces  and  the 
resumption  of  emergency  powers.  Despite 
unhappiness  with  the  way  the  revolution 
has  gone,  most  Nicaraguans  have  closed 
ranks  against  outside  intervention.  If  most 
of  the  contras  had  not  repaired  to  Hondu- 
ran  sanctuary,  they  would  have  been  defeat- 
ed by  now. 

The  Reagan  Administration  apparently 
believes  that  the  contras'  credibility  as  a 
fighting  force  depends  not  only  on  addition- 
al U.S.  financial  and  material  aid.  but  also 
on  U.S.  involvement  in  training  the  insur- 
gents and  in  planning  and  directing  the  war. 
What  the  Administration  will  not  say  U  how 
much  U.S.  Involvement  would  be  enough,  or 
what  the  United  SUtes  would  do  if  the  con- 
tras still  were  unable  to  do  the  Job. 

Support  for  the  contras  signifies  U.S.  re- 
solve to  stop  Soviet  expansionism  in  Central 
America.  Much  of  Central  America  Is  embit- 
tered at  the  Leninist  turn  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
revolution,  anxious  al>out  SandinisU  ties  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba,  and  concerned 
over  alleged  SandinisU  support  for  other 
revolutionary  movement*.  Yet  even  the 
most  virulent  opponenU  of  the  Sandinistas 
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are  not  much  Impressed  by  U.8.  support  for 
the  contras  as  such.  Still,  it  does  nurture 
their  belief  that  the  United  SUtes  U  so  de- 
termined to  rout  the  Marxists  that  it  ulti- 
mately win  move  directly  against  Nlcaragua. 
Thls  beUef  and  pledges  of  more  aid  to  the 
contras  have  reinforced  passivity  within  the 
internal  Nlcaraguan  opposition,  who  are 
content  to  wait  for  "Uncle  8am." 

Sustaining  the  contras  Is  widely  viewed  in 
Central  America  as  a  no-wln  proposition  for 
the  region.  It  only  prolongs  a  low-Intensity 
war.  contributes  to  a  regional  arms  race, 
draws  Central  America  deeper  Into  the  East- 
West  struggle,  and  hampers  regional  trade, 
private  Investment  and  tourism.  Such  a  war 
could  always  flare  Into  a  regional  conflagra- 
tion, with  deepening  superpower  involve- 
ment. 

Upon  starting  his  new  jobs  as  national  se- 
curity adviser.  Adm.  John  M.  Polndexter 
traveled  to  Central  America  to  assure  the 
region  that  President  Reagan  will  fight  for 
more  assistance  to  the  contras.  The  coun- 
tries of  the  region,  and  of  Latin  America  in 
general,  hardly  seek  such  assurance.  Over- 
whelmingly, what  would  reassure  them  Is 
evidence  of  progress  toward  a  regional 
peace,  starting  with  cessation  of  aid  to  the 
contras— If  such  a  move  were  part  of  a 
larger  set  of  accommodations  on  security 
Issues  between  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  the  Sandinistas. 

The  way  might  then  t>e  cleared  for  a  full- 
scale,  Contadora-sponsored  regional  settle- 
ment, and  the  United  Sutes  could  concen- 
trate Its  political  energies  on  more  produc- 
tive tasks,  such  as  economic  development 
and  democratization  in  the  countries  neigh- 
boring Nicaragua  Progress  in  these  areas, 
not  stepped-up  Involvement  with  the  con- 
tras. Is  the  key  to  an  effective  policy  of  con- 
taining Soviet  ambitions.  The  success  of 
CosU  Rica's  recovery  and  the  search  for 
social  justice  and  self-determination  in  El 
Salvador,  Honduras  and  Guatemala  offer 
the  best  hope  for  keeping  the  SandinisU 
revolution  within  Nlcaraguan  bounds. 

The  alternative  to  support  for  the  contrta 
is  not  invasion  or  surrender,  but  negotia- 
tion. The  basis  for  a  deal  would  be  U.8.  ac- 
ceptance of  the  regime  in  Nicaragua  in 
return  for  the  Sandinistas'  satisfying  our 
most  immediate  security  concerns.  These  in- 
clude attenuation  of  their  ties  to  the  SovleU 
and  Cubans,  renunciation  of  support  for  In- 
surgencies In  neighboring  countries,  and  re- 
duction of  the  size  and  sophistication  of 
their  army. 

Ultimately,  our  choice  Is  between  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp  commitment  to  roll  l»ack  the  San- 
dinisU revolution  and  a  willingness  to  reach 
a  realistic  accommodation  with  It.  'Roll 
back"  may  seem  resolute  and  cheap  in 
Washington,  but  It  Is  viewed  as  inetfectlve 
and  costly  In  Central  America. 


JACKSON'S  ORPHANS  AND  THE 
CONTRAS 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OP  WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPBnBfTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 
Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loHowing  ar- 
ticte by  Norman  Podhoretz  is  a  good  summary 
of  the  current  situation  in  Nicaragua  and  does 
an  exceltent  job  of  making  the  case  for  the 
importance  of  supporting  PreskJent  Reagan's 
request  for  assistance  to  the  Contras. 


JMI 
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[From  the  New  York  Post,  Feb.  25.  19861 

Jackson's  Orphans  and  thi  Cowtras 

(By  Norman  Podhoretz) 

I   keep   hearing    from   some   of   my   old 

friends  In  the  Democratic  Party,  most  of 

whom   were    politically    orphaned    by    the 

death  of  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  in  1983, 

that  things  have  been  getting  better  in  the 

last  year  or  two. 

No  longer,  these  Jackson  orphans  tell  me, 
does  the  party  reflexively  "blame  America 
first."  No  longer  is  it  insensitive  to  the  dan- 
gers of  Soviet  expansionism.  No  longer  is  it 
in  the  grip  of  the  position  inelegantly  but 
by  now  inescapably  known  as  anti-Commu- 
nism. 

I  wish  the  Jackson  orphans  were  right. 
But  if  they  were,  would  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  be  struggling  so  hard  at  this  very 
moment  against  the  President's  request  for 
military  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  contras? 

To  appreciate  just  how  disheartening  that 
struggle  must  be  to  the  Jackson  orphans,  it 
is  necessary  to  go  yet  again  over  ground 
that  ought  to  be  as  familiar  as  the  local  sce- 
nery, but  that  keeps  getting  obscured  by  the 
fogs  and  smokescreens  of  Ideology  and  prop- 
aganda. 

So  it  is  that  we  have  to  remind  ourselves 
one  more  time  that  thousands  of  Nicara- 
guans  have  risen  up  against  a  Communist 
tyranny  in  their  country  that  Is  not  only 
supported  and  armed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  but  has  itself  also  supported  and 
armed  the  Communists  who  are  trying  to 
topple  a  fledgling  democratic  government  in 
neighboring  El  Salvador. 

We  have  to  remind  ourselves  one  more 
time  that  what  these  Nicaraguans  are  fight- 
ing for  is  to  reclaim  the  democratic  revolu- 
tion against  the  Somoza  dictatorship  that 
was  stolen  from  them  by  the  Communist 
Sandinistas. 

We  have  to  remind  ourselves  one  more 
time  that,  in  waging  this  war,  the  contras 
are  also  serving  American  interests  by 
making  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  use  our  own 
troops  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  an- 
other Cuba  on  the  continental  American 
mainland. 

And  we  have  to  remind  ourselves  one 
more  time  that  all  the  contras  ask  of  us  is 
the  weapons  with  which  to  carry  on  their 
fight. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  wante 
to  give  them  those  weapons.  And  the  Demo- 
crats? According  to  Tip  O'Neill,  their  leader 
in  the  House,  it  "would  be  a  disaster  and  a 
shame  for  this  country"  if  Congress  were  to 
agree. 

O'Neills  formulation  is  so  outlandish  that 
one  is  tempted  to  dismiss  It  as  the  partisan 
hyperbole  of  a  colorful  political  figure.  Yet 
what  lies  behind  his  rhetoric  is  precisely  the 
thinking  that  the  Jackson  orphans  have 
been  saying  no  longer  rules  the  Democratic 
perspective  on  foreign  policy. 

Prom  that  perspective,  in  a  war  between 
Communists  and  anti-Communists  it  is  In 
general  both  morally  wrong  ("a  shame") 
and  damaging  to  American  interests  ( "a  dis- 
aster") to  side  with  the  anti-CommunlsU. 

The  Communists— so  the  moral  reasoning 
goes— may  not  be  everything  we  would  wish, 
but  they  are  bound  to  be  preferable  to  the 
anti-Communists,  who  are  usually  a  collec- 
tion of  fascist  thugs. 

As  for  American  interests,  there  Is  no  need 
to  fear  that  the  Communists  will  automati- 
cally ally  themselves  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indeed,  when  they  do,  it  is  only  because  our 
hostility  "drlvea"  them  Into  the  Soviet 
camp. 
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Never  mind  that  as  applied  to  Nicaragua 
(not  to  mention  a  dozen  other  countries) 
every  one  of  these  propositions  is  false. 

Never  mind  that  the  real  thugs  in  Nicara- 
guas,  are  the  Sandinistas,  and  that  the  con- 
tras are  led  by  people  who  were  among  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution  against  Somoza. 

Never  mind  that  the  new  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua received  more  aid  from  the  United 
SUtes  in  iU  first  18  months  than  Somoza 
received  in  his  last  20  years. 

Never  mind  that  even  while  this  aid  was 
pouring  in  the  Sandinistas  were  openly  de- 
claring their  commitment  to  Marxism-Len- 
inism and  their  solidarity  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  while  also  providing  help  of  various 
kinds  to  the  Conununist  Insurgents  in  El 
Salvador. 

None  of  these  things  can  shake  Tip 
O'Neill  or  most  of  the  other  Democrats  in 
the  House,  who  are  determined  to  stop 
President  Reagan  from  sending  military  aid 
to  the  contras. 

Charging  their  critics  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration with  McCarthyism,  these 
Democrats  refuse  to  believe,  or  will  not  un- 
derstand, that  cutting  the  contras  off  means 
turning  Nicaragua  irreversibly  over  to  com- 
munism and  the  totalitarian  horrors  that 
have  accompanied  it  wherever  it  has  taken 
root. 

Denouncing  "military  solutions, "  these 
Democrats  refuse  to  believe,  or  will  not  un- 
derstand, that  as  serious  Marxist-Leninists, 
the  Sandinistas  will  not  more  voluntarily 
agree  to  sharing  power  through  negotia- 
tions, let  alone  giving  it  up  through  elec- 
tions, than  any  other  Communist  regime 
ever  has  (including  the  ones  in  Yugoslavia 
and  China  even  after  breaking  free  of  Soviet 
control.) 

Calling  for  peaceful  co-existence  under 
the  deluded  Contadora  proposals,  these 
E>emocrats  refuse  to  believe,  or  will  not  un- 
derstand, that  a  consolidated  Communist 
regime  in  Nicaragua  would  constitute  a 
standing  threat  to  every  country  in  the 
region,  and  would  also  represent  an  exten- 
sion of  Soviet  power  and  influence. 

There  are.  of  course.  Democrats  who  do 
not  suffer  from  this  obdurate  refusal  to  see 
and  understand.  Conversely  there  are  Re- 
publicans who  are  as  willfully  blind  to  the 
realities  of  the  Nicaraguan  situation  as  the 
majority  of  Democrats.  Thus  in  April  1985, 
the  last  time  military  aid  to  the  contras  was 
brought  up  in  the  House,  40  Republicans 
Joined  the  Democratic  majority  in  voting 
against  it. 

This  Republican  failing  may  offer  a  per- 
verse species  of  cold  comfort  to  my  old 
friends  in  the  Democratic  Party.  But  it  still 
leaves  them  as  orphaned  as  they  have  been 
since  the  day  Scoop  Jackson  died.  And  It 
leaves  this  country  in  a  dangerously  divided 
sute. 
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vania  and  do  so  in  special  re(X)giition  of 
Catholic  School  Week  in  the  Oncea*  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  theme  of  this  week,  from  March  2  to  8, 
is  Catholic  Schools— A  Rainbow  of  Excel- 
lence, and  the  week  will  be  honored  with  an 
all-school  mass  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Assump- 
tion, special  activities,  a  display  of  students' 
work,  an  afternoon  school  visit  by  jrandpar- 
ents,  special  student  minicourses  ir  calligra- 
phy, cookie  making,  cake  decoratinj,  ceram- 
ics, macrame,  cooking,  typing,  and  parental 
visits. 

I  commend  St.  Mary  of  the  Assumption 
School  for  recognizing  each  child's  potential 
and  preparing  these  youths  to  becone  better 
citizens.  Like  the  rainbow  the  week  emulates. 
Catholic  schools  and  this  Catholic  school, 
brighten  the  lives  of  millions  of  students  and 
parents  throughout  the  county  and  tie  coun- 
try. Such  schools  bring  beauty,  hope  and 
promise— the  symbols  of  the  rainbow— and 
mostly  respect  for  all  people. 

Before  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
today,  I  recognize  and  honor  St.  Mary  of  the 
Assumption  School  and  the  noble  work  it 
does. 


RECOGNITION  OP  ST.  MARY  OP 
THE  ASSUMPTION  SCHOOL 


THE  FLOOD  DISASTER  IN  CALI- 
PORNIA:  URGENT  LEGISLA- 
TION AND  WELL-DESERVED 
COMMENDATIONS 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 
Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  recog- 
nize St.  Mary  of  the  Assumption  School  in 
Butler  County  in  my  Fourth  District  of  Pennsyl- 
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OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  northern  California 
has  been  battered  by  a  series  of  brutal  storms 
over  the  past  2  weeks.  In  their  aftermath  Is  a 
disaster  of  immense  proportions:  at  least  13 
lives  have  been  lost,  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  have  been  left  homeless  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  public  and  pri- 
vate property  has  been  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced,  along 
with  a  bipartisan  group  of  my  affected  col- 
leagues, an  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  of  $425  million  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  the  victims  of  this  disaster. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  importance 
of  taking  up  and  approving  this  legislation  as 
soon  as  we  possibly  can.  As  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  are  aware,  hurricanes  on  the  east 
ccjast,  floods  in  West  Virginia  and  mudslides  in 
Puerto  Rico  have  exhausted  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency.  In  fact,  before  the  recent 
storms  in  California— where  damage  may 
exceed  $500  million- FEMA  has  requested 
$250  million  in  supplemental  appropriations 
for  expenses  already  anticipated. 

My  bill  would  provide  funding  to  meet 
FEMA's  present  and  future  shortfalls.  It  would 
also  call  for  additional  funding  for  relief  efforts 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


I  urge  rry  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing and  pissing  this  vital  piece  of  legislation 
with  the  geatest  possible  expedition. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  the  great  degree  of  appreciation  and 
admiratkjn  I  hold  for  the  many  people  who 
shared  thar  time  and  their  skills  to  help  make 
this  crisis  easier  to  bear  for  millions  of  north- 
em  Califonians. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  protected 
large  ares  of  the  State  from  being  inundated 
by  torrenlal  flood  waters  that  have  swollen 
many  nves  and  streams  to  re<»rd-high  levels. 
Where  floxJing  occurred,  the  Corps  was  quick 
to  mobiliB  efforts  to  stem  levee  breaks  and 
protect  p»pulated  areas.  Air  Force  and  Na- 
tkjnal  Gurd  personnel  were  also  extremely 
helpful  in  evacuating  and  providing  shelter  for 
the  homesss. 

Over  tte  next  several  months,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Transportition  and  the  USDA  will  play  an  es- 
sential ro3  in  helping  disaster  victims  to  re- 
build thei  homes  and  their  livelihoods.  The 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
which  alrady  has  teams  in  the  field  to  assess 
the  damaie,  will  have  the  massive  responsibil- 
ity of  del/ering  disaster  assistance  from  the 
aforemer^oned  agencies  to  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals innorthern  California. 

A  numter  of  California  State  agencies  con- 
tributed ti  relief  efforts  but  several  merit  spe- 
cial comrendalion.  From  the  start,  the  Office 
of  Emerency  Services  coordinated  an  im- 
pressive letwork  of  relief  teams  throughout 
superior  California  and  focused  disaster  as- 
sistance 0  those  areas  that  needed  it  most. 
Brom  itsFltxxJ  Operations  Center  in  Sacra- 
mento, tte  Department  of  Water  Resources 
closely  nDnitored  California's  many  river  sys- 
tems andwarned  downstream  communities  of 
potential  problems.   The   State   Reclamation 
Board  kot  a  steady  watch  along  the  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  levees  and  made  repairs 
where  neded.  The  California  Department  of 
Transporation  [CalTrans]  and  California  High- 
way Pair*  worthed  diligently  to  keep  roadways 
clear  for  emergency  services  and  supplies. 
And,  on  le  disaster's  front  lines,  hundreds  of 
hardworkig  young  women  and  men  from  the 
CaliforniaConsen/ation  Coips  endured  miser- 
al3le — ani    often    dangerous— conditions    to 
fight  agaist  rising  flood  waters  with  shovels 
and  sanoags. 

Of  coise,  cities  and  counties  were  among 
the  first  t  respond  to  the  disaster  through  the 
efforts  0  sheriff  and  police  departments,  as 
well  as  g-eet,  utility,  and  other  maintenance 
person  ne 

Obvkjuly,  Government's  response  to  the 
crisis  hasbeen  exemplary,  but  I  am  particular- 
ly proud  of  the  individuals  who  voluntarily 
gave  of  «emselves  to  help  others  in  so  many 
different  vays.  As  always,  the  American  Red 
Cross  ws  there  first,  aiding  the  cold,  dis- 
placed ad  homeless  with  food  and  warm 
shelter,  here  are  other  heroes— many  of 
them  in  very  affected  community— who  also 
desen/e  cknowledgement  but  are  too  numer- 
ous to  ciJ  here.  Thanks  to  all  of  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AQUINO  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES: 
AN  IDEA  WHOSE  TIME  HAS 
COME 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
assumption  of  the  presidency  of  the  Philip- 
pines t>y  Corazon  Aquino  is  not  merely  a  per- 
sonal victory  ^or  this  courageous  woman,  but 
a  great  natonal  vtetory  for  the  people  of  the 
Philippines. 

The  inauguration  of  PreskJent  Aquirw  is  also 
a  triumph  for  the  principle  of  democracy  itself. 
The  insistence  of  the  Philippine  people  for 
change,  for  reform,  for  an  end  to  repressive 
and  coercive  government  has  defeated  the  in- 
transigence and  the  tanks  of  Ferdinand 
Marcos. 

Over  100  years  ago,  Victor  Hugo  foresaw 
this  week's  historic  change  in  the  Philippines. 
"An  invasion  of  armies  can  be  resisted,"  Hugo 
wrote,  "but  not  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come."  In  Manila  this  week,  Corazon  Aquino's 
time,  democracy's  time,  and  the  Philippine 
people's  time  has  come. 

There  was  a  single  dramatic  turning  point 
which  I  would  like  to  note.  It  was  not  the  elec- 
tion victory  of  Mrs.  Aquino,  which  Mr.  Marcos 
blunderingly  sought  to  reverse.  It  was  not  the 
defectwn  of  key  political  and  military  leaders 
from  the  Marcos  government.  It  was  not  the 
seizure  of  the  televiston  station. 

The  key  moment,  I  believe,  was  when  thou- 
sands of  ordinary  Philippine  citizens,  including 
many  members  of  the  clergy,  sat  down  in 
front  of  advancing  tanks  manned  by  Marcos' 
soldiers.  They  sat,  in  the  tradition  of  Gandhi 
and  King,  and  they  prayed. 

And  a  miracle  happened:  The  tanks,  which 
had  slowly  advanced  on  the  protestors, 
inched  forward  to  the  front  line,  and  stopped. 
The  soldiers,  who  in  months  past  had  shot 
those  who  challenged  Marcos,  decided  they 
would  no  longer  be  parties  to  the  shedding  of 
more  innocent  blood  in  order  to  prop  up  a 
dying  regime. 

At  that  moment,  the  victory  of  the  Philippine 
people  was  assured. 

We  also  should  note  that  the  triumph  of  de- 
mocracy, which  is  so  welcome  by  the  jubilant 
men  and  women  in  the  Philippines  and  by  this 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  is  shared 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Philippine-Ameri- 
cans who  see  a  new  birth  of  liberty  for  their 
native  country.  To  those  men  and  women, 
too,  we  send  our  congratulations  and  our 
commitment  to  continue  to  work  with  the  Phil- 
ippines to  presewe  the  victory  they  have 
achieved  this  week. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 
Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned 
that  Congress"  preoccupation  with  the  budget 
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is  obscuring  some  of  the  issues  important  to 
the  future  of  our  children.  While  the  red  ink  of 
the  deficit  threatens  our  children's  future,  the 
lack  of  commitment  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  a  college  educatk>n  is  just  as  threatening 
to  this  country's  future. 

I  have  always  felt  that  one  of  the  most 
basic  duties  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
guarantee  free  and  equal  access  to  higher 
educatkjn.   In   1965,   Congress  enacted  the 
Higher    Education   Act— landmark   legislatton 
conceived  with  the  intent  to  provkje  lower  and 
mkJdIe  income  students  with  grant  and  loan 
support  to  meet  college  costs.  Both  the  Pell 
grant  and  guaranteed  student  k5an  programs 
have,  over  the  years  become  the  mainstays  of 
access  to  higher  education.  Yet,  the  automatk; 
cuts  mandated  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of   1985  will 
cripple    student    assistance    and    eventually 
make  a  college  education  the  privilege  of  tf>e 
wealthy.  With  college  costs  continuing  to  in- 
crease disproportionately  to  ttie  level  of  per- 
sonal income,  coupled  with  the  fact  tfwt  the 
majority  of  students  receive  one  or  mcxe 
forms   of   financial   assistance,   there   is   no 
questton  in  my  mind  that  if  funding  for  these 
programs  is  slashed,  the  number  of  low  to 
middle  income  students  attending  college  will 
greatly  diminish. 

The  institutional  aid  program  authonzed 
under  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is 
also  crucial  to  provkJing  quality  educatron  for 
those  who  can't  afford  it.  It  is  the  main  source 
of  support  for  institutions  serving  large  num- 
bers of  oiral  area  and  disadvantage  students. 
Over  the  years,  this  program  has  improved 
the  academic  quality  and  the  financial  stability 
of  institutions,  not  only  in  my  congressional 
district,  but  in  a  great  number  of  others  nation- 
wide. Cutting  this  relatively  inexpensive  pro- 
gram vwll  jeopardize  the  existence  of  these  in- 
stitutkjns  and  deprive  many  students  of  an 
educatk>n. 

In  the  continuing  effort  to  provkJe  higher 
educatkjn  to  low  income  individuals,  the  TRIO 
Program  has,  since  its  creation,  provided  low- 
income,  first  generation,  and  physically  handi- 
capped students  the  supportive  services  they 
need  to  enroll  in  and  graduate  from  college. 
Such  sen/ices  include  counseling,  basic  skills 
and  instruction,  tutoring,  and  information  about 
college  admissions  and  financial  akj.  These 
programs  provide  low-income  students  a  real- 
istic opportunity  to  escape  the  cycle  of  pover- 
ty and  dependence  to  achieve  the  upward 
mobility  afforded  by  higher  educatkjn.  This 
program  cannot  afford  to  Ije  cut. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  financial  assistance,  TRIO,  and 
institutional  aid  programs,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill,  the  Higher  Education  Protection  Act, 
to  exempt  these  programs  from  sequestratkjn 
under  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Enwrgency 
Deficit  Control  Act.  As  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues did,  I  voted  in  favor  of  this  bill  as  a 
last  ditch  effort  to  reduce  and  eventually  elimi- 
nate the  deficit.  I  believe  in  this  legislation  be- 
cause it  is  a  concrete  method  of  eliminating 
the  deficit,  actually  requinng  Congress  to  over- 
come its  partisan  differences  and  take  actkjn. 
But,  in  our  budget  cutting  fervor,  we  have  to 
realize  that  student  akj  is  an  investment  in 
economic    development,    employment,    and 
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leadership  which  yieWs  returns  that  are  far 
greater  than  the  financial  cost.  Let  us  not  turn 
oor  bact(S  on  the  future  of  this  country— I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  effort  arxj  co- 
sponsor  my  bill. 


THE  C.B.I..  936,  AND  PUERTO 
RICO 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

or  jrrw  york 
ni  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATtVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 

Mr  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  his  visit  to 
Grenada  last  week.  President  Reagan  publk:ly 
endorsed  Puerto  Rican  Gov.  Hernandez 
Cokxi's  proposal  to  use  936  tax  funds  in 
Puerto  Rico's  development  bank  tor  twin  plant 
projects  ttvoughout  the  Canbbean  Basin. 

In  essence,  the  Governor's  proposal  puts 
tax  incentives— tfiat  is  investment  incentives— 
into  a  faltering  CBI.  By  utilizing  936  earnings, 
the  CBI  will  be  able  to  expand  and  bhng  to  life 
the  CBI.  Several  major  firms  are  ready  to 
commit  ttiemselves  to  buiWing  twin  plants  in 
Puerto  Rko  and  a  CBI  nation  if  936  remains 
intact. 

So  far,  so  good— 936  was  preserved  in  the 
House  tax  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
changed  or  eliminated  in  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill.  It  is  too  good  an  kjea  to  let  it  die. 
Gov.  Hernandez  Colon  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  developing  and  working  for  this 
proposal.  I  am  happy  to  see  ttiat  the  President 
realizes  tt>e  importance  of  the  Goverrxjr's 
plan. 

I  am  submitting  as  part  of  my  statement  a 
press  release  from  the  Governor's  office  on 
the  President's  endorsement,  and  an  excerpt 
from  the  President's  speech  delivered  in  Gre- 
nada last  week  discussing  the  Governor's  pro- 
posal. 

STATDOirT  BY  THX  HONORABLI  RaTAEL  HKX- 

MAiisiz  Color.  Oovkrhor  or  Puerto  Rico 
In  my  inauguraJ  address.  I  announced  an 
initiative  for  preserving  section  936  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  as  a  permanent  tool 
of  economic  development  for  Puerto  Rico  by 
sharing  its  blessings  with  our  Caribbean 
neighbors.  We  have  worked  closely  with  the 
Reagan  Administration  in  pursuing  this  ol>- 
jectlve.  Today.  President  Reagan  publicly 
embraced  the  approach  we  have  fashioned 
together.  It  is  fitting  that  he  chose  the  occa- 
sion of  his  visit  to  Grenada— the  first  site  we 
targeted  for  demonstrating  the  potential 
impact  of  our  strategy— to  add  his  personal 
strong  endorsement  to  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port our  approach  has  earned  in  Congress. 
We  appreciate  the  President's  praise  and 
shall  continue  to  do  everything  possible  to 
put  more  Puerto  Ricans  to  woric  and  to  help 
ourselves  by  helping  our  neighlwrs. 

Text  op  Rxmabks  bt  the  Prestdert  to  the 

CrnzENS  or  Grekada 
There's  something  else  brewing  that  will 
be  a  big  boost  to  the  people  of  the  Caribbe- 
an. Our  Congress  Is  considering  a  change  in 
the  tax  code  to  permit  funds  In  Puerto 
Rico's  Development  Bank  to  be  used  for  in- 
vestment loans  elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean. 
This  proposal,  worked  out  with  Governor 
Hernandez  Colon  of  Puerto  Rico,  has  my 
endorsement  and  bipartisan  support  In  Con- 
gress. The  Governor  has  spearheaded  a 
drive  to  penuade  VS.  firms  in  Puerto  Rico 
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to  invest  in  plants  in  other  parts  of  the  Car- 
ibbean. He  is  committed  to  the  ambitious 
goal  of  $100  million  in  new  Investment  Into 
Caribbean  Basin  countries  each  year.  Three 
major  U.S.  firms  have  already  announced 
plans  to  place  projects  here  in  Grenada,  and 
other  projects  are  moving  forward  else- 
where in  the  Caribbean.  The  tax  provisions 
being  considered  by  Congress  are  tied  to  the 
success  of  this  investment  program.  We  ap- 
plaud Puerto  Rico's  contribution  and  urge 
congressional  approval. 


CONGRESSIONAL       SALUTE       TO 
THE  HONORABLE  PETER 

CARUSO  OP  CUFTON.  NJ.  1986 
•MAN  OF  THE  "yEAR."  ITALIAN 
AMERICAN  SOCCER  LEAGUE 
OP  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  jERsry 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1986 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday.  February 
28,  tt>e  residents  of  the  city  of  Clifton,  my  con- 
gressional district  and  State  of  New  Jersey 
will  join  with  the  members  of  the  Italian  Ameri- 
can Soccer  League  of  New  Jersey  in  testimo- 
ny to  an  outstanding  individual  and  good 
friend— the  Honorable  Peter  Caruso  of  Clifton, 
NJ,  whose  standards  of  excellence  In  helping 
our  young  people  build  strength  of  character, 
fair  play,  arxJ  sportsmanship  through  partk:ipa- 
tion  in  the  historic  international  game  of 
soccer  has  earned  him  the  highly  prestigk)us 
horxx  of  being  chosen  as  the  Man  of  the 
Year— the  highest  award  that  the  Italian  Amer- 
ican  Soccer  League  of  New  Jersey  can 
bestow  upon  any  of  its  members.  I  know  that 
you  ar>d  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
will  warn  to  join  with  me  in  extending  our  hear- 
tiest congratulations  and  best  of  wishes  to 
Peter  Caruso  and  share  the  pride  of  his  good 
wife  Victoria;  sons:  Dominic  and  Robert; 
daughters:  Mary.  Theresa.  Elena  and  Lisa; 
and  four  grandchildren  on  this  milestone  of 
achievement  in  their  family  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Italian  American  Soccer 
League  of  New  Jersey  was  organized  26 
years  ago  ar>d  for  ttie  past  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry-plus has  sponsored  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing athletk:  youth  programs  of  our 
Nation,  providing  a  great  publk:  sendee  to  our 
young  people  in  high  school  and  college  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  22  years.  The 
league  not  only  provides  recreation  that  brings 
joy  and  refreshment  of  spirit  to  the  partici- 
pants and  those  who  attend  the  soccer 
games  but  with  tf>e  proceeds  of  its  athletic  en- 
deavors awards  scholarships  to  worthy  stu- 
dents to  aid  them  in  their  search  for  knowl- 
edge and  higher  educatk>nal  pursuits. 

Peter  Caruso  has  by  his  example  and  dedi- 
catkjn  to  these  true  American  kJeals  personi- 
fied exemplary  leadership  in  his  untiring  efforts 
of  national  and  intematksnal  renown  in  the 
sports  worid  of  soccer.  He  is  being  feted  by 
the  Italian  Amencan  Soccer  League  of  New 
Jersey  as  vice  president  of  intersport  promo- 
tions and  was  selected  Man  of  the  Year  by 
the  league's  membership  because  of  his  out- 
standing contributions  in  many  years  of  serv- 
ice to  our  young  people  and  dedicated  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  man. 
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Mr  Speaker,  as  a  nation  compriied  of  all 
people  of  all  nationalities  and  regiont  through- 
out the  world,  each  singularly,  anc  rightfully 
so,  proud  of  his  or  her  individual  heitage  and 
united  In  common  endeavor  of  frealom.  jus- 
tKe.  and  a  good  life  for  all,  we  can  most  as- 
suredly be  proud  of  the  exemplary  achieve- 
ments that  the  people  of  Italian  heriage  have 
contributed  to  America's  greatness. 

Our  Man  of  the  Year,  Peter  Causo,  was 
bom  in  Ferruzzano,  a  small  villas  on  the 
Agean  coast  of  Calabria,  Italy  oi  April  4. 
1927.  He  became  a  tailor's  apprentce  at  age 
9  in  order  to  learn  a  trade.  By  the  tine  he  was 
14,  economk:  conditksns  detenoratjd  to  the 
point  that  tailors  were  a  luxury  the  \oca\  vil- 
lages coukj  not  afford  so  Peter  begn  to  work 
for  the  regional  pharmacist,  travelini  to  Milan 
and  transporting  needed  medical  sipplies.  In 
1945.  he  left  this  village  to  work  in  Geneva  as 
a  custom  taitor.  At  night  he  attendee  school  to 
learn  design  patternmaking  ant  fashkjn 
design  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  hat  he  re- 
ceived recognitk>n  in  the  garmen  Industry 
here  in  America  for  the  quality  of  hi;  expertise 
and  was  named  Designer  of  the  Yeir  in  1 974. 
In  1956  Peter  Camso  brought  hisbride  of  6 
years  and  two  children  to  the  UniM  States. 
They  settled  first  in  Jersey  City,  VJJ  where 
Peter  worked  as  a  pattern-maker.  His  dream 
of  opening  his  own  tailor  shop  cooj  not  wait 
so  he  held  two  full-time  jobs  to  ean  the  nec- 
essary capital  to  establish  his  own  business. 
His  perseverance  and  industriousiess  pre- 
vailed and  he  opened  his  first  tailtf^  shop  in 
September  1957.  only  18  months  ater  arriving 
in  the  United  States.  By  the  early  seventies, 
his  factory  under  the  trade  narro  of  Mari- 
leattier  Fashions  which  is  now  healquarlered 
in  Passaic,  f^  was  employing  30  to40  people 
with  a  prestigk}us  clientele  of  man^  nationally 
recognized  retailers  in  ttie  garment  idustry. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  sai<  of  Peter 
Camso  as  a  leading  and  active  paticipant  in 
the  business  community.  He  has  tny  attained 
tf>e  greatest  respect  and  esteem  d  all  of  us 
for  his  compassion,  dedication  andjntiring  ef- 
forts in  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

Peter  Caruso's  deep  interest  in  tls  game  of 
soccer  can  be  traced  to  his  early  yath  in  Italy 
wtien  he  played  with  an  old  wornot  ball  with 
his  okjer  brother  and  friends  in  le  church 
square  near  his  home  in  Ferruzzan,  Italy.  He 
became  invo^ed  as  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
highly  popular  intematkjnal  game  o  soccer  on 
the  professional  level  as  a  great  sipporter  of 
the  Cosmos  and  the  Italian  Natmal  Team 
based  in  Milan.  Italy.  He  continuesto  support 
soccer  in  tfie  area  and  is  currentlyserving  as 
president  of  Calabria  Aurora,  a  sccer  team 
based  in  Uem  Brunswick.  KS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  apprpriate  that 
we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and  achleements  of 
our  people  who  have  contributed  ti  the  quality 
of  life  her  in  America.  As  we  join  xJay  in  sa- 
luting Peter  Caruso,  may  I  also  tse  this  op- 
portunity to  add  the  deep  appreiatKin  and 
gratitude  of  all  Americans  for  th<  wealth  of 
wisdom  and  cultural  ennchmer  that  the 
people  of  Italian  heritage  have  cotributed  to 
the  quality  of  our  way  of  life  heren  America. 
As  we  gather  together  on  Frid^r.  February 
28  in  tribute  to  Peter  Caruso's  ledership  en- 
deavors and  personal  commitmet  dedicated 
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.  ^  ..^  -.  Thr.- nniicv  noBltlons  were  argued  during  slve  unemployment.  EconomlsU  argued  that 
to  seortce  to  peopte.  we  do  indeed  sakrte  the  .j^^-jKl^S  g?SSp  wu  ^tS  to^  a  reduction  in  the  real  wage  and  devaluation 
1986  Man  of  the  Year  of  the  Italian  Amencan  i^H-^SSlatlon  Ajiother  group  wanted  would  prevent  unemployment  and  allow  a 
Soccer  League  of  New  Jersey-the  Honorable  ^^  disinflation  through  gradual  reduc-  switch  of  production  into  "ports^  The 
Peter  Camso  of  aifton.NJ.  ttonTln   the   budget   deficit   and   money    »^owl«^e  ^^^^  »  ^"f  ^  *"PP'*"""*f^ 

^^-^—  growth.    A    third,    shock-treatment    group    U.S.  aid  package  of  $1.5  blHon  over  the 

^^^„       S«ued  that  only  a  comprehensive  program    next  two  years  was  likely  to  be  vnnXeA 

ISRAEL  HAS  MADE  AID  WORK        J^fed  t!o  move  the  «»nomy  immediately    within  a  few  months  encouraged    he  gov- 

to  a  sustainable  low  inflation  equilibrium     emment  to  act  decisively.  In  the  belief  that 

HON    DAVID  R-  OBEY  ^lUdsuowed  It  would  have  a  safety  net  of  reserves  and 

orwti^RsiK  ~S  u^wlth-mnation  group  evaporat-    resource,  to  u«^  to  increase  employment  If 

or  WI8COH81W  Inflation  hit  the  20%-a-month  range  In    things  went  badly  wrong. 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives  w  m  imiaiion  mi  me     -H,  immediate  result*  of  the  plan  have  been 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1986  Tough  anti-inflationary  policy  was  widely    posHiveThe  data  show  the  lidUtlon  rate 

y.  pxneeted   from  Whichever  party  won  the    coming  down  fast.  In  January  1986  the  con- 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  that  ^*»7=j'^^  election  But  It  failed  to  material-  »umer  price  Index  declined  1.5%.  The 
my  colleagues  read  the  progress  report  O"  '*•  j^e  The  election  led  to  a  coalition  govern-  budget  is  doing  even  better  than  expected  as 
rael's  economic  situation  written  by  two  noted  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  nearly  three  months  to  the  reduced  Inflation  increases  real  tax  rev- 
United  States  economists,  Stanley  Fischer  ^^^  enue  (tax  recelpU  previously  lost  mucn J» 
and  Herbert  Stein,  which  appeared  in  today's  The  first  sUbUlzatlon  program  of  the  new  their  value  by  the  time  they  were  «)liecteo). 
wall  Street  Journal  government  was  a  package  deal  with  the  The  trade  balance  has  maintained  the  Im- 
A  iK^ufh  th«  i^aeli  Government  will  have  to  Hlstadrut  (national  trade  union  organlza-  provement  that  began  with  the  maxl-de- 
AlthKJugh  the  Israeli  Gwemmentv«n  ^^^^  Uoniw^d  employers  whereby  wages  and  valuation  at  the  end  of  1983.  The  black- 
take  further  steps  the  ^^^  ^  ?.^^1:lJS'a^  pri^  would  be  frozen  for  three  months,  n^^rket  exchange  rate,  which  had  been  at  a 
of  now,  the  combination  of  United  States  as-  '^^^^^^^  devaluation  continued.  The  premium  of  25%.  has  fallen  to  5%.  Price 
sistonce  and  Israel's  own  etiorts  have  brought  pjj^^ned  1985/86  budget,  had  sharply  cut  the  controls  have  not  yet  produced  serious 
atiout  a  signifk^nt  improvement  in  the  econo-     jg^j^jj,   but  with  the  government  spending    shortages. 

my  of  a  major  United  States  friend  and  ally.  increasing  amounts  to  maintain  the  prices  Although  labor  objected  bitterly  to  the 
fProm  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Feb.  26.  of  subsidized  goods,  the  deficit  did  not  fall,  ^ue  of  emergency  decrees  to  suspend  con- 
irTora  iiic  «»«   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  planned  cuts  in  government    tr»ct  terms,  a  new  voluntary  wage  agree- 

t«o.«  h«Madb  Aid  WORK  spending  Implemented.  ment  was  reached  after  remarkably  little 

Israel  Has  Made  Aid  work  »^     ^»  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  package    gtrife.  The  agreement  allowed  the  real  wage 

(By  Stanley  Fischer)  ^^^  ^^  j^^^^^  ^p^^  and  inflation  was  back    reduction  of  July  to  go  through,  but  main- 

Israel  is  the  largest  single  recipient  of  eco-  ^^  ^j^g  400%-per-annum  area.  The  balance-  tained  partial  Indexation  and  provided  for 
nomlc  aid  from  the  UJS.  This  Is  partly  be-  of-payments  deficit  had  been  reduced  from  nominal  wage  increases  of  4%  a  month  from 
cause  the  economic  sUblllty  of  Israel  Is  un-  ^^^  ^^33  igygi  but  foreign-exchange  reserves  December  1985  to  February  1986. 
certain  and  Is  Important  to  U.S.  national  In-  ^^^  falling  rapidly  as  Israelis  switched  Into  Monetary  policy  during  the  first  months 
teresU.  Therefore  a  report  on  the  progress  ^on^rs.  The  government  budget  deficit  was  of  the  sublllzatlon  was  strongly  contrac- 
of  the  Israeli  economy  is  relevant  to  policy  ^^  ^  unsustainable  level  and  the  need  for  tionary.  The  nominal  Interest  even  In  Octo- 
declslons  to  be  made  here.  action  was  clear.  ber  was  stlU   13%  a  month.   Implylivg  an 

A  common  view,  supported  by  some  expe-  gy  jj,jj  g^^gg  the  comprehensive  approach  annual  real  Interest  rate  of  more  than  100%. 
rience.  Is  that  the  avallabUlty  of  foreign  aid  ^^  ^^g  ^^ly  choice.  The  aim  would  be  to  several  large  firms  are  In  financial  dlfflcul- 
prevents  the  recipient  country  from  taking  ^^^g  j^e  government  budget,  monetary  and  ties.  The  nominal  Interest  rate  was  brought 
the  steps  required  for  Its  own  economic  gxchange-rate  policy,  and  wages  and  prices  down  rapidly  In  November  and  1*  now  5%  a 
health.  The  story  of  Israel  suggesU  that     ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^  ^g^  sustainable  level.  month. 

there   may   be   exceptions   to   this   dismal  ,.„.u  *«  fin  tint,  ias&  Contrary   to   fears,    unemployment   rose 

{^n  ""^"  innation  198S  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^  j^y  ^^  f^^^g^^_  „d  has 

On  July  1.  1985.  Israel  introduced  a  radi-  tPercent  per  month]  started  back  down  again. 

cal  sublllzatlon  program  designed  to  bring    January  to  May  > \\l  So  far.  then,  the  plan  Is  a  total  succmb. 

the  Inflation  rate  down  from  1000%  to  20%    jyne i*l  Public  approval  for  the  economic  policy,  de- 

a  year  or  less.  Success  was  swift.  Within  two    juiy 27-8  gpjte  the  Immediate  hardships  It  has  caused, 

months  inflation  was  down  to  less  than  4%    August *-^  ia  widespread. 

a  month;  In  November  and  timber  1985  It     September y^r..^ '■»  nosrtci  or  i»rwTiOH-RATS  rise 

averaged  only  1%  a  month.  But  there  Is  stUl    October ?'  rKo»r».i                j,„,„„,,i».   r.mairi 

alo^way  to  gobefore  success  U  assured.         November •-      O-*  Nonetheless,   serious   «l"""Jtle8   remaU. 

Thf  Israeli  inflation  rate  rose  by  stages    December !•»  The  first  Is  that  the  ;°^„t"«?%'A^"*J«^'Jf ': 

from    2%   oer   annum   In    1967-70   to   the  .Averse.  iclt  Is  still  too  high.  At  8%  of  ONP,  It  amnot 

S%^r.!ZuT^Z.  at  the  end  of  1984  The^ntial  requirement  for  the  sUbUt-  be    financed    ^^^'^^^'^'^^^^JlH,^. 

The  pattern  was  for  an  inflationary  shock  J,^„  ^„  ^  g^arp  reduction  in  the  budget  P'l"""' ™°"f  i^g^^S^y'  Jf  St  ^  ^t 

^%ZX^^1^ZX^^^  ^i^^SZ^.^^.='^^  rS?^^§SxLxTuX2 

%-Ulng  the  Israeli  InHatlon  were  mas-    ^.r^Z^ts^'uSr^T^^^^''^-    -^^sSS  ^^2^  ^^^^^ 
S^S^i^r^ir^Xl^Vi^,    -Trprogramhadthreemalnlngredenu:       ^  perTpTn^aru  2i1h^  high 

[roifderanrtr/mSn^r^r^^^^^^  s.^roS^"'^rcrc^"l^;?y™ti^  ''^"^T^,:-r^'^^\.T^^^^^ 

the  heart  of  the  govermnenfs  budget  prob-  J^,^,y  reductions.  ,  „     ^  ^  *^n?h.  uiw  the  gove^ent  f  "i  a  wS 

lem  is  defense  spending  of  25%  of  GNP.  De-       ^  large  devaluation  to  be  foUowed  by  a  'n°"^^J;',^^A^\^°c^  tL  pria 

spite  large-scale  U.S.  aid.  the  govemmen  gt^blc  (though  not  formally  fixed)  exchange  °J..^''^'^^^^^l^''^\'^l^ ^^ 

found  It  increasingly  difficult  to  borrow  at  rate  against  the  dollar.  ^     ,  '^^,!^  .^^^n^n^uch  oJSsure^ 

home  or  abroad  in  1984  and  1985,  and  was       introduction  of  wage  and  price  controls  controls  cannot  wnta^  suchpr^ure^ 

forced  instead  to  print  money.  More  than  ^^   suspension    of    wage    Indexation    and  |",«^y  «p  "nn^^riocST  """^"'""'^  "^ 

anything  else.  It  was  the  difficulty  of  bor-  ^.^er  elements  of  existing  labor  contracU  ^J?^  "^'"'^"."J^J^ffhe  Inflation  rate  will 

rowing  that  forced  the  government  to  un-  ^y  emergency  decree.  nri^^k^he  3%^4%-a  nZth  ratTby  the 

dertake  the  sublllzatlon  program.  \„   support   of   the   program,   monetary  ^  ^^j^ 'S.^^^l.fg^  ^KverW^^ 

THREE  poucv  POSITIONS  ARGUED  policy  would  control  the  growth  0  credit^  end  °f  Ap;il^^n'e«^h   ,hg   gXtS   of   the 

Widespread  Indexation  of  assets  and  of       The  devaJuaUon  ^d  "Wng  of    uteld^  wa^^o^  ^«^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

wages  made  living  with  inflation  tolereble.  ^"«^  »  ^8^%  jump  In  the  pric^  «v«  inj    y  w  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  budget-deficit  re- 

ATinflation  persisted  from  1979  to    983   n  Wweewrie™  were  not  comperu^i^^^^  ^^^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

the  100%-130%  range.  Uracils  explained  to  most  of  the  J'^ J^""^^^^  the  trip  to  10%  a  month  U  easy,  especially 

foreigners  that  they  had  found  a  way  of  '^at  the  realwage  felUbout  20J.  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Uvlng  with  high  but  non-exploding  inna-       Thejiovemmem  sjia  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

tion. 
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Budget  decisions  of  the  next  few  weeks 
will  show  whether  the  coalition  government 
can  bring  itself  to  the  measures  now  needed 
to  protect  the  gains  achieved  by  its  decisive 
action  of  last  July. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VICTOR  J. 
RUTKOSKI.  SR. 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  PENHSYLVAMIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26.  1986 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  resident  of  my  Fourth  District 
of  Pennsytvania  who  has  selflessly  given 
counttess  hours  of  his  time  to  the  Freeport 
community  at  large.  Mr.  Victof  J.  Rutkcski,  Sr., 
has  served  the  area  as  a  member  of  the  Free- 
port  Volunteer  Fire  Company  for  more  than  32 
years.  Since  he  first  beigan  working  there  on 
February  4,  1 956,  Mr.  Rutkoski  has  performed 
234  specific  jobs  within  this  volunteer  organi- 
zation. These  activities  mainly  were  in  ambu- 
lar>ce  service  but  also  included  service  on  var- 
ious committees,  being  a  member  of  the  com- 
pare's fire  police  and  serving  as  the  organiza- 
tion's sergeant  at  arms. 

Mr.  Rutkoski  already  has  received  recogni- 
tion from  his  fellow  fire  fighters  in  Freeport 
and  across  Armstrong  County.  The  fire  corn- 
parry  presented  him  tf\e  OutstarKling  Fireman 
Ray  IHibbs  Award  during  Its  annual  award  ban- 
quet on  March  16,  1985. 

But  aside  from  the  humanitarian  aspects  of 
Mr.  Rutkoski's  accomplishments  for  the  com- 
mur>ity,  he  is  part  of  an  organization  that  is  lit- 
erally saving  the  Freeport  community  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  He  and  his 
fellow  volunteers  at  the  company  are  provid- 
ing a  service  that  otherwise  would  be  publicly 
funded  and  cost  the  community  more  than 
$850,000  in  tax  dollars  each  year. 

So  it  gives  me  great  pride  and  pleasure  to 
present  the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Vk:tor  J. 
Rutkoski,  St.,  before  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  His  32  years  of 
dedicated  and  life-saying  services  are  thus 
noted  here.  But  his  works  are  ever  more  so 
duly  appreciated  by  myself  and  the  reskjents 
he  so  faithfully  serves. 


SACRED  HEART         ACADEMY. 

HEMPSTEAD.      NY.      SPONSORS 
PEACE  DAY  PROGRAM 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  nrw  YORK 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  6, 
students  of  Sacred  Heart  Academy  in  Hemp- 
stead, NY,  are  sponsoring  a  'peace  day"  pro- 
gram to  join  me  in  prayer  and  felkiwship  for 
workj  peace. 

In  the  midst  of  budget  battles  over  military 
spending  and  debate  over  actk}n  or  restraint 
in  foreign  conflk:ts  we  can  easily  overiook  the 
real  goal  we  seek,  whk:h  is  a  peaceful  and 
more  stable  worid.  Many  efforts  throughout 
the  world  are  also  overlooked  in  spite  of  their 
effectiveness.  If  we  look  carefully,  we  would 
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see  activities  of  dedk^ted  individuals  in  trou- 
bled regions.  In  spite  of  tremendous  risks 
posed  by  war,  famine,  disease,  and  other 
hardships,  members  of  charitable  and  reli- 
gious organizations  work  tirelessly  to  assist 
the  poor,  care  for  the  sick  and  dying,  and  edu- 
cate people  to  provide  for  themselves. 

I  believe  we  should  do  whatever  we  can  to 
foster  an  attitude  of  greater  concern  for  world 
peace.  That  concern  must  be  based  on 
throughtful  consideration  of  world  problems 
and  their  underiying  causes.  Many  ways  exist 
for  us  to  promote  justice,  human  rights,  free- 
dom and  other  factors  whk:h  permit  peace  to 
fkxjish.  I  hope  that  the  peace  day  observance 
at  Sacred  Heart  and  similar  events  will  en- 
courage others  to  offer  their  thoughts,  pray- 
ers, and  efforts  toward  that  end. 
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NATIONAL  ENERGY  EDUCATION 
DAY  RESOLUTION 


HON.  W  J.  (BIUY)  TAUZIN 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26.  1986 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  multitude  of 
energy  issues  faces  our  Natk>n  today,  and  will 
continue  to  come  before  us  for  years  to  come. 
Or>e  of  tt)e  ways  to  ensure  tl^t  we  will  be 
able  to  successfully  meet  the  challenges  of 
tomorrow  is  through  educating  the  public  on 
wtiat  our  Nation  will  need  in  the  future. 

This  task — educating  the  public— will  take 
time.  As  our  Nation's  schools  are  well 
equipped  to  handle  this  task,  and  as  many 
have  included  energy  education  In  their  curric- 
ulums  over  the  past  decade,  our  public  school 
system  is  an  kleal  place  to  assist  In  our  efforts 
to  educate  our  citizens  to  our  energy  needs. 

To  further  this  effort,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  resolutkjn  to  declare  March  21.  1986,  as 
"National  Energy  Education  Day."  This  year's 
NEED  theme,  "Exploring  Energy  Pathways  to 
Tonxjrrow,"  will  be  the  focus  of  energy  educa- 
tion activities  to  call  attention  to  the  need  to 
develop  conventkinal  and  alternative  energy 
sources.  It  is  antk:ipated  that  between  8.000 
to  10.000  schools  will  hold  activities  and  pro- 
grams. 

Since  the  Congress  launched  NEED  in 
1980.  a  network  of  State,  regional,  and  local 
NEED  committees  has  evolved  which  pro- 
vkJes  er>ergy  educators  with  encouragement, 
informatksn,  and  recognition.  We  are  gradually 
becoming  a  more  educated  nation,  but  we 
cannot  stop  short  of  our  goal. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  the 
promotion  of  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
role  educatkjn  will  play  in  shaping  America's 
energy  future  by  cosponsoring  this  resolutkjn. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OP  1986 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1986 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
pleased  to  introduce,  along  with  a  number  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  the  House 


Merchant  Marirre  and  Fisheries  Committee,  a 
bill  to  exempt  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
from  the  requirements  of  the  Balance  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

This  historic  act.  better  known  as  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law.  will  cause 
severe  and  adverse  financial  difficulties  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  without  having 
any  effect  wtiatsoever  on  our  Federal  budget 
defk:it. 

The  Pananna  Canal  Commlsson,  which  was 
created  with  the  enactment  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979,  operates  as  an  appropri- 
ated fund  Federal  agency.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  the  Commission  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  operating  the  canal  until  the 
year  2000. 

It  is  a  unk^ue  and  self-sustaining  agency 
whKh  by  law  must  operate  on  a  break-even 
basis  without  any  Federal  assistance  and  at 
no  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

All  tolls  collected  from  ships  transiting  the 
canal  and  other  fees  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion are  deposited  in  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission fund  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  all  ap- 
propriations to  the  Commission  are  made  from 
this  fund. 

These  revenues  must  cover  the  cost  of  all 
canal  operations  Including  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Commission,  capital  expendi- 
tures, interest  payments,  depreciation,  and 
certain  annuity  payments  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

In  addition,  the  PCC  may  not  accumulate 
any  profit  or  carry  over  any  funds  from  one 
fiscal  year  to  the  next. 

In  fact.  If  the  PCC  underestimates  the 
amount  of  its  projected  total  revenues  for  any 
fiscal  year,  then  that  profit  of  up  to  $10  million 
per  year,  must  be  pakj  directly  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  in  accordance  with  article  XIII, 
paragraph  4(c)  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 
Also,  because  of  the  cumulative  reqirement  of 
that  proviskjn,  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1980, 
Panama  will  be  entitled  to  any  profit  realized 
in  fiscal  year  1986  up  to  $53  million. 

While  the  PCC  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
of  accurately  forecasting  the  arrKJunt  of  Its  an- 
ticipated vessel  traffic,  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  law  completely  abrogates  this  treaty 
required  process. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  has  had  its  appropriations 
reduced  by  SI 8.?  million.  Unlike  any  other 
Federal  agency,  however,  this  reduction  will  In 
no  way  contribute  toward  the  Federal  deficit 
reduction  goal  but  must  be  paid  directly  to 
Panama. 

While  I  supported  the  enactment  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act  and  fervently 
believe  we  must  reduce  our  Federal  deficits,  it 
was  never  Intended  that  this  law  would  be 
used  as  a  mechanism  to  divert  funds  from  a 
Federal  agency  to  a  foreign  government. 

While  other  Federal  entities  face  unfore- 
seen difficulties  because  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  law,  only  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  finds  Itself  in  the  position  of 
having  its  budget  significantly  reduced  without 
benefiting  either  our  taxpayers  or  our  Federal 
deficit  reduction  efforts. 

While  other  agencies  may  in  the  future 
avoid  significant  reductions  by  increasing  their 
revenues,  this  optksn  Is  not  available  for  the 
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PCC.  In  fact,  by  raising  its  revenues,  through  a 
toll  Increase  or  some  other  mechanism,  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  would  simply  gen- 
erate a  larger  profit  payment  for  Panama. 

In  short,  there  is  no  way  to  effectively  apply 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law  to  the  oper- 
atons  of  the  PCC.  By  Insisting  on  its  app<k»- 
tion.  the  Congress  will  cripple  this  agency  and 
will  simply  fill  the  coffers  of  the  Panamanian 
Treasury  with  funds  that  will  not  be  used  to 
maintain  or  Improve  the  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  imperative  that  we  quk:kly 
enact  this  legislation  and  based  on  my  prelimi- 
nary discussk>ns  with  Members  of  the  other 
body  and  the  adminlstratk>n.  I  am  confident 
that  broad  support  will  be  forthcoming  for  this 
proposal. 

While  no  one  In  this  Congress  desires  to 
penalize  the  Republic  of  Panama.  whk;h  has 
been  and  will  remain  a  close  friend  of  the 
United  States,  It  Is  absolutely  clear  that  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law  was  never  in- 
tended to  have  this  effect  on  any  Federal 
agency  Including  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion. 

In  essence  what  we  are  proposing  is  simply 
a  correctk)n  or  an  exceptwn  to  Public  Law 
99-177  for  a  unkjue  Federal  agency  whose 
accounting  and  funding  procedures  are  both 
little  known  and  widely  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  will  in  no  way  violate  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  article  XIII  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  and 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  who  have  joined  with  me  in  spon- 
soring this  important  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  in  supporting  the  Panama  Canal 
Amendments  Act  of  1986. 
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Jews  have  been  eased.  In  fact,  only  79  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Unk>n  in  January.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
continue  to  prod  the  Soviets  into  easing  emi- 
gratk>n  restrictons. 

This  needn't  be  done  through  the  use  of 
harsh  or  strident  Invective.  Continued  use  of 
sensible  diplomacy,  combined  with  a  consist- 
ent commitment  not  only  to  Soviet  Jewry,  but 
also  to  our  own  freedom-loving  principles,  will 
make  a  difference  in  the  future.  The  Soviet 
leadership  will  hear  the  cries  of  those  who 
demand  freedom.  The  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry 
will  not  be  forgotten. 


EMIGRATION  OF  SOVIET  JEWRY 


BUTLER.  PA.  YMCA  CELEBRATES 
100  YEARS'  SERVICE 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  we 
witnessed  the  release  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  where  he  was  detained 
in  a  prison  and  labor  camps  for  9  years. 

At  long  last.  Mr.  Shcharansky  can  begin  his 
life  anew,  living  in  freedom  with  his  wife, 
Avital,  from  whom  he  was  separated  In  1978. 
We  joyously  welcome  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
Into  the  free  worid  and  give  thanks  to  those 
including  Representative  Gilman  and  Repre- 
sentative Lantos  who  worthed  so  long  and  so 
hard  to  secure  the  release  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  with  the  small  frame,  warm  humor. 
and  the  fortitude  never  to  abandon  the  fight 
for  freedom. 

While  we  express  our  joy  and  relief,  we 
must  also  express  our  concern  about  the 
thousands  of  Soviets  who  are  still  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  waiting  to  emigrate.  As  a  people 
whose  very  being  is  underscored  by  the  right 
to  individual  freedom  and  freedom  of  worship, 
we  must  not  neglect  the  pleas  of  those  who 
are  denied  such  rights. 

The  release  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  does 
not  imply  that  emigration  restrictions  for  Soviet 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  PENMSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1986 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  19, 
1986.  the  Butler  County  Family  YMCA.  located 
in  Butler,  PA,  will  celebrate  its  100th  birthday. 
Like  thousands  of  YMCA's  across  the  Nation, 
the  Butler  Y  is  a  family  onented  facility  that 
provides  a  wide  variety  of  programs  and  activi- 
ties for  people  of  all  ages  and  incomes. 

Since  it  was  organized  on  November  8, 
1886,  the  Butler  Y  has  promoted  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  well-being  through  physi- 
cal educatkjn,  aquatic  instruction,  vocational 
training,  leadership  development  opportunities, 
club  and  group  activities,  parent-child  pro- 
grams, camping,  and  counseling.  And  for  just 
as  many  years,  the  Butler  Y  has  opened  its 
doors  to  the  public  for  community  activities, 
always  graciously  lending  Its  facilities, 
grounds,  and  personnel. 

As  the  Butler  Y  prepares  for  Its  second  cen- 
tury of  community  service,  I  am  confklent  that 
It  will  continue  its  tradltkjn  of  serving  thou- 
sands of  Butler  resklents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  our  colleagues  join 
me  in  wishing  the  directors  and  the  dedicated 
employees  and  volunteers  of  the  Butler  YMCA 
a  very  special  100th  anniversary. 


INDEPENDENT  VOICES.  EAST 
AND  WEST.  SPEAK  OUT 
AGAINST  REAGAN'S  NICARA- 
GUA POLICY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MAUACMUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26,  1986 
Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Congress 
considers  the  President's  request  for  $100 
millton  in  new  aid  to  the  Nk»raguan  Contras. 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  West- 
ern worid  is  flowing  strongly  against  this  ad- 
ministration's Central  American  policy.  More 
surprisingly,  prominent  disskJents  and  human 
rights  activists  in  Eastern  Europe  have  now 
called  for  a  reversal  of  this  policy. 

On  December  1  a  statement,  entitled  "Inde- 
pendent Vok:es.  East  and  West.  Speak  Out 
Against  Reagan's  Nicaragua  Policy,"  was 
printed  in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times.  This 
statement,  circulated  by  the  Campaign  for 
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Peace  and  Democracy/East  and  West  and 
Across  Frontiers  magazine,  opposes  the 
Reagan  administration's  policy  on  Nicaragua, 
and  has  been  signed  by  leadir>g  peace,  labor, 
social  justice,  religous,  and  cultural  figures 
from  the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  and 
the  Third  Wortd.  For  the  first  time  they  are 
joined  in  their  oppositton  to  U.S.  interventiofv 
ism  by  a  large  number  of  activists  and  writers 
from  the  Eastern  bloc,  many  of  wtK)m  have 
t>een  persecuted  in  their  own  countries  for 
work  in  indepervjent  peace  arnj  human  rights 
movements. 

Their  statement  and  a  list  of  signatories  is 
reprinted  below 

INOEPEICDENT  VOICXS,  EAST  AND  WCST,  SPXAK 

Oirr  Against  Reagan's  Nicaxaoua  Policy 
As  opponents  of  the  Cold  War  Eut  and 
West  we  protest  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's escalating  war  on  Nicaragua.  The 
nature  of  the  Nlcaraguan  regime  Is  not  the 
issue.  We  defend  the  democratic  right  of 
every  nation  of  self-determination  In  com- 
plete freedom  from  superpower  control, 
whether  that  domination  Is  Justified  by  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
AfghanlsUn,  or  by  Reagan's  claims  of  U.S. 
special  Interests  In  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  The  application  of  force  against 
weaker  nations  blocks  democratic  social  and 
political  change,  tightens  the  superpowers' 
grip  on  their  respective  blocs  and  spheres  of 
Influence,  and  fuels  the  arms  race  with  cata- 
strophic consequences  for  all  of  us. 

To  escape  from  the  current  glot>al  Impasse 
we  must  find  a  Third  Way  In  which  demo- 
cratic activists  and  movements  from  around 
the  world  make  common  cause  to  build  an 
alternative  to  both  blocs.  We  are  raising  our 
voices  in  unison  against  this  ominous 
heightening  of  the  Cold  War,  and  demand 
an  Immediate  end  to  the  United  SUtes' 
growing  intervention  In  Nicaragua.  We  chal- 
lenge the  U.S.  to  set  an  example  of  non- 
Interventlonlsm,  and  we  ask  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  the  same  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
Afghanistan. 

unites  STATES 

Edward  Asner,  Richard  Bamet.  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies:  Steven  M.  Becker,  Co-Di- 
rector, Campaign  for  Peace  &  Democracy 
East  &  West:  Angle  Berryman,  Aaaoc. 
Coord.,  Hum.  Rts. /Global  Justice  Program. 
American  Friends  Service  Committee:  Bruce 
Blrchard,  Co-Coordinator.  Disarmament 
Peace  Conversion  Program.  AP8C:  Rabbi 
Balfour  Brlckner.  Stephen  Wise  Free  Syna- 
gogue: Prank  Brodhe&d.  author:  David  R. 
Brower.  Chair,  Friends  of  the  Earth:  James 
Cannon,  Noam  Chomsky,  Dr.  Charlie  Cle- 
ments, Americans  for  Peace  In  the  Ameri- 
cas. 

Rev.  John  Collins.  Darlene  Cucclnello. 
Hum.  Rts.  Coordinator.  Intercommunity 
Ctr.  for  Justice  Sc  Peace;  Oall  Daneker. 
Assoc.  Dlr..  Campaign  for  Peace  &  Democ- 
racy Ba«t&^West:  Richard  DeaU,  Dlr.,  US- 
USSR  w^cUlatlon.  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation: Ronald  V.  Dellums,  U.S.  Congress; 
Tom  DeLuca,  N.Y.  Mobilization  for  Surviv- 
al: Adrian  DeWlnd.  Attorney;  Daniel  Ella- 
berg,  Richard  Falk,  Mike  PaiTell,  Actor. 
W.H.  Si  Carol  Perry.  Catherine  FlUpatrlck. 
Allen  Ginsberg,  Poet:  Todd  Gltlln.  John 
Glasel.  Pres..  Loc.  802.  Amer.  Fed.  of  Musi- 
cians. 

Victor  Gotbaum.  Exec.  Dlr.,  D.C.  37. 
AFSCME;  Stephen  Jay  Gould.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity: Lee  Grant.  Actress  and  director, 
Mlna  Hamilton.  Michael  Harrington.  Demo- 
cratic Socialists  of  America:  Thomas  L.  Har- 
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rison,  CPD/EW;  Ormce  H»ne  Hedemann. 
Peace  activist;  Judy  HempHlng,  Peace  Activ- 
ists East  St  West  Coord.  Comm.;  Henry  Hiz. 
Univ.  of  Pa.;  Adam  Hochschild,  Mother 
Jones:  A.  Wlnton  Jackson.  Across  Frontiers; 
Julius  &  Phyllis  Jacobson,  New  Politics; 
Randy  Kehler.  PeUow,  Peace  Development 
Fund. 

Charles  Knights.  Modem  Times;  Charles 
Komanoff.  Jeri  Laber.  Exec.  Dlr.,  Helsinki 
Watch;  Joanne  Landy.  Co-Director,  Cam- 
paign for  Peace  A  Democracy /East  &  West; 
Penny  Lemoux.  Writer:  Margaret  Uoyd. 
David  McReynolds.  War  Registers  League: 
Sam  Meyers,  Pres.,  Local  259,  UAW;  Dr. 
Stefan  Niewiarowski,  Temple  University; 
Grace  Paley.  Paul  Robeson  Jr.,  Peggy 
Scherer,  N.Y.  Catholic  Worker;  Pam  Solo, 
Bunting  Institute  (Radcliffe). 

George  Soros.  Cherly  Stevenson,  Katha- 
rine S.  Stokes,  Rose  Styron,  Kurt  Vonnegut, 
Jr  Jim  WaUis,  Sojourners:  James  Weln- 
stein.  In  These  Times;  Chris  Wing,  Co- 
Coord  Disarmament  Peace  Conv.  Prog. 
AFSC;  Rev.  Dr.  WUliam  Wlnfler,  Hum.  Rts. 
Office  Natl  Council  of  Churches;  Max  & 
Sylvia  Wohl,  Socialist  Party.  Cleveland; 
Anne  Zill,  Fund  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment. 

OSSR  AMD  EASTEKlt  EUROPE 

Czechoslovakia 
Jiri  Dienstbier,  Journalist,  served  prison 
term  for  civil  rights  activities;  Jiri  Hajek, 
Former  foreign  minister;  Eva  Kanturtova, 
■Writer  Lubos  Kohout,  Former  Prof,  now 
works  as  laborer;  Vaclav  Maly.  Cath  priest 
banned  by  SUte  from  exercising  pastoral 
duties;  MUos  Rejchrt.  Protestant  clergyman; 
Jaroslav  Sabata,  Former  univ.  lecturer  for- 
merly on  Communist  Party  Central  Comm 
Imprisoned  8  years  for  civil  rights  work; 
Anna  Sabstova,  Activist,  served  2V4  years  in 
prison;  Zedna  Tomla,  Exiled  novelist;  Petr 
Uhl,  Teacher,  now  a  stoker,  9  years  in 
prison. 

East  Germany 
Barbel  Bohley,  Women  for  Peace;  Werner 
Fischer.  Independent  peace  activist;  Ralf 
Hirsch.  Independent  peace  activist;  Roland 
Jahn,  Independent  peace  activist  forcibly 
expelled  in  1982:  Gerd  Poppe,  Independent 
peace  activist:  Ulrike  Poppe,  Women  for 
Peace;  LuU  Rathenow.  Author  and  play- 
wright, imprisoned  for  publishing  a  book 
abroad;  Rudlger  Rosenthal.  Independent 
peace  actlvits. 

Hunoary 
Gabor  Demszky,  Founder  "AB"  samizdat 
publishers;  Istvan  Eorsi,  Writer,  poet  and 
playwright:  Gyorgy  Konrad,  Novelist  and 
essayist;  Gyorgy  Petri,  Poet;  Laszlo  Rajk, 
Samizdat  publisher,  son  of  L.  Rajk,  former 
Communist  minister  executed  in  show  trial. 
Poland 
Jacek    Czaputowicz,    Polish    Independent 
peace  movement  'Wolnocsi  Pokoj"  ("Free- 
dom and  Peace');  Jan  Jozef  Upski,  Solidar- 
nose  activist  member  of  KOR  (Workers  De- 
fense Committee)  imprisoned  under  martial 
Uw. 

V.S.S.R. 
Sergei    &    Natasha    Bato\Tin,    Founding 
members,  independent  Soviet  peace  move- 
ment,   now    in   NYC:    Marya    &   Vladimir 
Fleishgakker,  Founding  members,  independ- 
ent Soviet  peace  movement,  now  in  NYC; 
Lev  Kopelev,  Writer  living  in  W.  Germany. 
Yugoslavia 
Kosta  Cavoski,  Professor.  Belgrade;  Do- 
brica  Cosik,  Chair.  Belgrade  Comm.  for  De- 
fense of  Freedom  of  Thought  8i  Public  Ex- 
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preaslon;  Mihallo  Markovic,  Protetaor. 
member,  Belgrade  Comm.  for  Def.  of  Free- 
dom of  Thought  &  Pub.  Exp.;  Ed.,  PraxU 
International:  MUan  Nlkollc.  Sociologist, 
tried  for  paper  written  at  Brandeis  U. 
OTHXR  couimiis 
Isabel  Allende.  ChUean  author  Father  Er- 
nesto Balducci,  Testimonianze,  Italy;  Wim 
Bartels  Int'l  Sec.,  Dutch  Interchurch  Peace 
Council  (I.K.V.);  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  Ariel 
Dorfman.  Chilean  author:  Mlent-Jan  Faber, 
Gen.  Sec.,  Dutch  I.K.V.;  Carlos  Fuentes, 
Mexican  author  Dan  Gallln,  Gen.  Sec.  Int'l 
Union  of  Food  St  Allied  Workers,  Geneva; 
Gunter  Grass,  German  writer  Mary  Kaldor. 
END.  Journal;  Petra  Kelly,  Green  Party, 
W.  Germany:  Rajnl  Kothari,  Dlr.,  Peace  St 
Global  Transform  Prog.,  India;  Sylvle  Man- 
trant.  CODENE  (Comite  pour  le  Desarme- 
ment  Nucleaire  en  Europe),  France;  E.P.  A 
Dorothy  Thompson.  European  Nuclear  Dis- 
armament (END). 
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OUR  INDIAN  RESERVATION 
SYSTEM  HAS  FAILED  TO  HELP 
THE  INDIANS 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

or  MONTAMA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSEirrATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 
Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ken  Byerty,  a 
sage  poWisher  in  Lewistown.  MT,  has  written 
an  edilorial  entitled  "Our  Indian  Reservation 
System  Has  Failed  To  Help  the  Indians"  that 
will  make  interesting  reading  to  my  colleagues 
in  Congress. 

Ken  is  not  one  to  step  away  from  controver- 
sy, and  like  any  tough  but  fair  editonal  writer, 
he  calls  'em  like  he  sees  em. 

I  suggest  my  colleagues  read  the  foltowing 
editorial,  reprinted  from  the  January  5.  1986 
edition  of  the  Lewistown  News-Argus. 
[From  the  Lewistown  News-Argus,  Jan.  5. 

1986] 
Our  Indian  Rescrvation  System  Has  Failed  To 

Help  the  Indians 
This  editorial  is  not  a  criticism  of  Indians. 
It  is  a  concern  for  them,  and  an  urge  that 
something  sensible  be  done  for  them  at  long 
last  to  reverse  the  tragic  downward  trend 
that  Indians  have  suffered  through  for 
many  decades. 

Here  are  some  of  the  sad  facts  as  revealed 
in  a  report  released  recently  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  In 
Washington. 

It  reports  that  more  than  35  percent  of  aU 
Indian  deaths  are  related  directly  to  alco- 
hol. This  Is  more  than  one-third  of  all 
Indian  deaths  In  the  nation. 

Pin-point  the  Aberdeen  area  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  for  example,  which  includes 
North  and  south  DakoU,  Nebraska,  Iowa 
and  Minnesota.  Alcohol-related  deaths 
there  among  Indians  is  9.2  times  greater 
than  for  the  nation's  general  population. 

This  is  almost  unbelieveable,  but  true  ac- 
cording to  the  report. 

The  alcohol-related  deaths  Include  acci- 
dents, alcoholism,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  sui- 
cide and  homicide. 

Accidents  are  the  leading  cause  of  Indian 
deaths  according  to  the  report  with  about 
75  percent  of  them  alcohol  related.  A  large 
number  of  them  Involve  motor  vehicles. 

No  figures  seem  to  be  readily  available  on 
this  In  Montana,  but  a  study  of  the  yearly 
reports  of  the  Montana  Highway   Patrol 


reveal  clearly  that  the  percent  of  motor  ve- 
hicle accidents  per  caplU  in  counties  that 
Include  our  Indian  reservations  are  consist- 
ently higher  than  for  the  sUte  as  a  whole- 
much  higher  in  some  cases. 

Here  are  some  other  startling  facts  re- 
vealed by  the  report: 

ClrrhosU  of  the  Uver  (related  to  alcohol) 
accounU  for  fl  percent  of  Indian  deaths. 
This  Is  more  than  three  times  the  national 

Alcoholism  itself  is  dlrecUy  responsible 
for  3.2  percent  of  Indian  deaths,  about  four 
times  the  natiorud  rate. 

Suicides  account  for  2.9  percent  of  Indian 
deaths,  about  twice  the  national  rate.  The 
Indian  Health  Service  estimates  that  about 
70  percent  of  Indian  suicides  involve  alco- 
hol. 

Homicides  account  for  an  estimated  two 
percent  of  Indian  deaths.  70  percent  higher 
than  the  national  rate.  The  IHS  found  that 
90  percent  of  Indian  homicides  Involve  alco- 
hol. 

There  is  more,  but  these  sUtlstlcs  are 
enough  to  reveal  the  huge  and  tragic  toll  of 
alcohol  use  by  Indians. 
What  to  do  about  it? 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  created 
by  the  Congress  more  than  150  years  ago  to 
help  Indians  adjust  to  their  changing  posi- 
tion in  the  United  SUtes  ...  to  work  itself 
out  of  a  Job  by  helping  Indians  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet. 

However,  the  Bureau  has  grown  steadily 
in  size  and  cost  through  the  decades,  but 
the  plight  of  most  Indians  has  worsened. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  been  a  tragic  and  ever-ln- 
creasingly  costly  failure  .  .  .  that  Just  appro- 
priating more  and  more  money  isn't  the 

But  let's  not  Just  blame  the  Indian  Service 
for  this. 

Congress  must  take  the  blame  because  it 
has  refused  to  face  the  issue  ...  to  study 
means  of  correcting  it.  and  then  having  the 
guts  to  take  a  stand  to  correct  the  system 
that  has  failed  so  badly. 
Some  Indian  leaders  too  are  at  fault. 
A  third  of  a  century  ago.  for  example, 
when  Elsehower  was  elected  president, 
many  Indian  leaders  said  to  him  in  effect. 
"The  nation's  handling  of  Indian  affairs  is  a 
failure.  It  is  making  bums  out  of  many  of 
our  people  who  depend  more  and  more  on 
government  handouts  and  less  and  less  on 
getting  Jobs  of  their  own. 

"Turn  us  loose,"  some  of  these  Indian 
leaders  said.  "Get  us  off  the  reservations 
and  out  into  the  world.  It  is  bur  only  hope. " 
Eisenhower  listened.  He  named  a  director 
of  Indian  affairs  with  the  longtime  Intent  to 
help  Indians  do  just  this,  and  also  eventual- 
ly to  bring  an  end  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 
But  what  happened  then? 
Many    Indian    leaders    quickly    reversed 
themselves  and  said  In  effect,  "What  are 
you  trying  to  do  to  us? 

The  result  was  an  end  to  any  new  hope 
and  a  return  Instead  to  the  same  old  dreary 
prognuns  that  have  been  such  a  tragic,  long- 
time failure  for  the  Indians  as  well  as  the 
nation. 

If  the  system  isn't  changed.  .  .  If  strong 
action  isn't  taken  to  help  Indians  regain 
their  self-reliance.  .  .  if  Congress  doesn't 
quit  drifting  along  on  this  as  it  has  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half.  .  .  things  will 
continue  to  go  down  hill  for  Indians,  and  it 
will  be  Increasingly  difficult  to  help  them 
get  on  their  own  feet. 
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The  toll  alcohol  takes  on  Indians  now  as  a 
result  of  the  present  system  is  just  further 
proof  of  the  great  need  for  sensible,  strong 
and  far-sighted  action. 
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UAB's  BIEDICAL  CENTER  RATED 
TOPS 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  HONORS 
CORETTA  SCOTT  KING 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 


or  cALiroiiNiA 
in  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEtriATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  26,  19€6 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the 
people  of  this  country  honored  for  the  first 
time  through  a  national  holklay  one  of  our 
heroes.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Heroism 
comes  in  many  forms.  Some  risk  their  lives  on 
the  battlefield;  others  develop  bold  new  tech- 
niques that  contribute  to  human  health  or  tliat 
improve  dramatically  our  quality  of  life.  Yet 
others,  like  Dr.  King,  are  heroes  because  their 
actions  cause  a  fundamental  positive  change 
in  our  natx>nal  consciousness. 

This  weekend  I  was  privileged  to  join  my 
fellow  citizens  in  Los  Angeles  County  to  horw 
another  kind  of  heroine.  Coretta  Scott  King 
was  at  her  husband's  side  literally  or  spiritualty 
during  the  whole  of  his  adult  life.  She  was  with 
him  through  the  marches.  She  spoke  for  him 
when  jail  house  bars  separated  him  from  the 
public.  She  shared  responsibility  for  the  care 
and  upbringing  of  the  King  children  while  Dr. 
King  was  alive.  But  like  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
the  greatness  of  Coretta  Scott  King  became 
sharply  apparent  only  after  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

In  many  ways  Coretta  King  is  the  prototypi- 
cal woman  of  our  time.  She  is  the  model  of 
strength,  vision,  intelligence,  and  courage  that 
defines  for  this  generation  of  adults  the  most 
positive  of  responses  to  a  worid  fraught  with 
adversity,  challenge,  and  possibility.  She  has 
lived  her  adult  life  in  full  view  of  the  unblinking 
eye  of  the  news  camera.  UncJer  that  constant 
pressure  she  has  mourned  the  loss  of  her 
husband  and  gone  on  to  raise,  akxw,  four 
chiWren  who  are  easily  the  envy  of  parents 
everywhere.  At  the  same  time,  she  has  kept 
before  the  eyes  of  all  our  citizens  a  vision  of 
what  America  must  become  if  It  is  to  fulfill  its 
promise  of  egalitarianism.  Through  the  Center 
for  Nonvtoient  Social  Change,  through  her 
contributions  to  cunent  political  thinking,  and 
through  the  astute  commentary  on  world  and 
natk>nal  events  which  she  provMes  through 
the  Cable  News  Network,  Coretta  Scott  King 
actively  gives  diruction  to  our  perceptkx)  of 
the  worW. 

At  a  time  when  the  tide  of  thinking  is  exclu- 
sively toward  preservation  of  self-interest  Cor- 
etta King  reminds  us  that  private  interest  will 
ultimately  perish  if  the  common  good  is  ne- 
glected. Through  her  own  dedteation  to  hu- 
manity, Coretta  King  has  helped  to  preserve 
and  to  enrich  the  humanity  of  each  of  us.  I 
can  tiiink  of  no  more  fitting  way  to  celebrate 
Black  History  Month  than  to  honor  this  woman 
whose  vision  partakes  of  black  history  yet  is 
not  a  vision  of  the  past  but  of  the  future. 
Through  her  insight  she  helps  us  to  see  what 
we  citizens  of  these  United  States  must 
become  if  our  country  is  tiuly  to  be  the  land  of 
liberty,  iustice,  and  equality  for  all  Its  people. 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Jefferson  County  have  long  been  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Birmingham's  University  of  Alabama 
Medical  Center  is  one  of  the  top-ranked  hos- 
pitals in  this  country.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  a 
s(K)n-to-be  published  book  entitled  "The  Best 
in  Medicine:  Where  to  Get  the  Finest  Health 
Care  for  You  and  Your  Family"  only  reaffirms 
what  we  in  Jefferson  County  and  throughout 
Alabama  have  known  and  been  proud  of  for 
many  years. 

The  book,  written  by  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Dietrich. 
Jr.,  a  former  medical  school  faculty  member  at 
Harvard  University  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  journalist  Virginia  Biddle,  is 
based  on  2W  years  of  research,  including 
(^uestionnaries  answered  by  300  d(x;tor8  from 
across  tfie  country  representing  27  different 
medkMl  specialties.  These  doctors  were 
asked  to  pick  10  hospitals  where  they  wouM 
seek  health  care  for  themselves  or  their  fami- 
lies, excluding  hospitals  in  the  locale  where 
they  practice  medicine.  The  authors  consulted 
with  hospital  administi'ators,  professors  of 
medicine  and  medical  education  literature. 
They  also  compared  the  quality  of  various 
hospitals'  programs  for  training  new  doctors. 

In  writing  about  UAB's  Medk»l  Center,  the 
authors  noted: 

This  medical  complex,  with  lU  many 
strong  departments  In  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, has  an  annual  budget  of  more  than 
$60  million  for  research.  It  Is  noted  for  lU 
work  In  hand  surgery,  for  iU  treatment  of 
cancer  and  spinal  cord  Injuries,  and  for 
having  one  of  the  first  arthritis  rehabillU- 
tlon  centers  In  the  country, 

Medk^l  research,  health  care,  and  related 
servk:es  have  assumed  a  leading  role  in  Met- 
ropolitan Birmingham's  makeup  because  of 
the  outstanding  reputation  that  UAB's  Medk»l 
Center  has  earned.  UAB,  in  fact.  Is  Birming- 
ham's largest  employar  with  over  10,000  em- 
pkjyees,  and  is  a  viUI  part  of  our  local  econo- 
my. 

I  woukl  like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
UAB  president  S.  Rtohardson  Hill,  Jr..  and  the 
staff  and  employees  of  UAB's  Medical  Center 
on  this  outstanding  recognition.  I  am  proud  to 
represent  the  third  highest  rated  hospital  in 
the  country,  second  only  to  the  Mayo  Medical 
Center  and  Massachusetts  General,  and 
pleased  that  It  has  received  this  acclaim  as  a 
premier  health  care  facility. 

Following  is  an  editorial  ttwt  appeared  in 
the  February  19,  1986.  edition  of  the  Binning- 
ham  News,  congratulating  UAB's  Medwal 
Center  on  this  latest  achievement 

RscooHiTioH  roR  Mdical  CEirm 

The  secret  Is  out. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that  we 
had  a  world-class  medical  center  developing 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Birming- 
ham. Now,  thanks  to  a  new  book  called  The 
Best  in  Medicine:  Where  to  Oel  the  Finest 
Health  Care  for  Yon  and  Your  FamUy.  all 
the  world  knows  It,  too. 
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That  book,  written  after  two  and  one-half 
years  of  research,  ranks  the  University  of 
Alabama  Medical  Center  third  among  the 
nation's  top  hospitals,  behind  only  the 
Mayo  Medical  Center  in  Rochester,  Minn., 
and  Boston's  MaasachuaetU  General  Hosi- 
tal. 

The  ranking  was  done  by  doctors  them- 
selves. Some  300  doctors  from  around  the 
country  were  asked  where  they  would  seek 
health  care  for  themselves  or  their  families. 

While  the  UAB  Medical  Center  was  one  of 
the  newer  centers  on  the  list.  It  has  ob- 
tained a  good  reputation  nationwide  for  the 
care  It  provides,  according  to  Dr.  Herbert  J. 
Dietrich  Jr.,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  book. 

The  new  study  confirms  that  Birmingham 
has  a  top-notch  research  and  care  facility. 
We're  proud  to  see  It  getting  the  recognition 
It  deserves. 


BARRIERS  PACING  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN  ARE  FAR 
REACHING 


HON.  DAVm  DREIER 

or  CALirORNIA  • 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEirrATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1986 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  last  December  rightfully  vetoed  pro- 
tectk>nist  legislation  passed  by  Congress  to 
restrict  the  import  of  certain  foreH»n  goods. 
Now  there  is  talk  of  reviving  the  legislation. 
H.R.  1562,  later  this  year  in  an  attempt  to 
override  the  President's  veto. 

Such  a  policy  is,  in  my  opinion,  hypocritical 
given  our  current  efforts  to  encourage  ttie 
Japanese  to  open  their  markets  to  American 
goods.  What  we  are  advocating  is  the  creation 
of  something  similar  to  vi^hat  we  are  trying  so 
hard  to  get  Japan  to  abolish. 

The  bamers  facing  American  Industry  in 
Japan  are  far  reaching.  Without  a  doubt, 
Anwricans  produce  high-quality  producu,  yet 
these  products  continually  have  difficulty  erv 
tering  Japanese  markets.  Although  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  rationale  for  these 
maritet  baniers,  the  fact  that  they  exist  is  obvi- 
ous. 

For  instance,  the  poltCtes  folkjwed  by  the 
Japanese  Government  have  the  effect  of  re- 
sennng  neariy  98  percent  of  the  cigarette 
maritet  for  Japanese  products.  The  excise  tax 
in  Japan  for  Japanese  cigarettes  is  levied  on 
the  ex-factory  pnce  plus  a  maritup  for  the 
Government-owned  monopoly.  At  ttie  same 
time,  the  excise  tax  for  imported  cigarettes  is 
based  on  the  landed  price  of  the  product— in- 
cluding insurance  and  fretght— plus  the  import 
duty— an  obvious  case  of  dtscnmination. 

Our  agriculture  and  high-technotogy  prod- 
ucts face  similar  restiictions.  Citrus  imports 
are  restricted  by  linr>lting  the  nuntber  of  Japa- 
nese fimis  that  can  obtain  import  Icenses  for 
the  quotas,  and  juice  quotas  are  altotted  to 
only  four  manufacturing  groups  which  deter- 
mine which  Japanese  trading  companies  can 
be  involved  In  the  actual  transactions  Similar- 
ly. United  States  companies  do  not  enjoy  full 
access  to  the  Japanese  semicor>ductor 
market— approximately  10  to  12  percent- 
while  the  Japanese  dump  semiconductor 
products  at  will  both  here  and  in  Europe. 


t 
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Given  the  extent  of  Japanese  barriers,  I  was 
truly  stunned  wtien  the  new  Mintster  of  Inter- 
national Trade  in  Japan  only  6  months  ago 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  saw  r>othing  in 
the  United  States  that  anyone  in  Japan  would 
want  to  buy.  Quite  frankly,  I  happen  to  believe 
that  the  Government  of  Japan  is  arbitrarily 
making  that  decision  for  the  Japanese  people. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  we  in  the  House 
shoukj  do  everything  possible  to  maintain 
pressure  on  the  Japanese  to  open  their  mar- 
kets to  Amencan  products.  At  the  same  time, 
however.  I  believe  any  attempt  to  enact  pro- 
tectionist trade  legislatkjn  to  protect  our  do- 
mestic markets  will  seriously  undermine  our 
credibility  with  our  major  trading  partners,  and 
thus  hamper  our  efforts  to  break  down  market 
barriers  in  Japan  and  elsewhere.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  think  twice  about  ttie  implk»- 
tjons  of  overriding  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
1562,  particularty  on  our  efforts  to  end  protec- 
tionism around  the  worid. 


EXTENSION  OP  GENERAL 
REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OF  OHIO 
n  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
Revenue-Shanng  Program  is  scheduled  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  cunent  fiscal  year. 
Since  the  administration  has  not  proposed  re- 
authonzation  of  the  program,  extension  of  the 
program  by  the  Congress  is  uncertain. 

I  will  make  no  bones  about  my  philosophical 
opposition  to  general  revenue  shanng.  When 
the  Congress  consklered  reauthonzation  in 
1980,  I  said  that  the  concept  underlying  reve- 
nue shanng  was  flawed— that  being  that  the 
program  separates  the  local  governments 
from  the  responsibility  of  raising  the  revenue 
wheh  they  are  given  to  spend.  And  white  it  Is 
easy  to  refer  negatively  to  the  program  as 
"deficit  shanng. "  the  truth  Is  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  shown  a  deficit  on  its  books 
in  each  year  that  general  revenue  shanng  has 
been  in  effect. 

I  have  served  as  a  city  councilman,  a 
mayor,  and  a  State  legislator,  and  experi- 
enced the  problems  inherent  in  seeking  ap- 
proval of  the  taxpayers  for  the  operation  of 
kx:al  government,  as  well  as  the  uncertainty 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  assistance  that 
might  be  available  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Therefore,  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  calls 
from  representatives  of  local  governments  for 
extension  of  ttie  General  Revenue-Sharing 
Program  for  two  reasons: 

First  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  force  local 
governments  to  go  "coW  turitey"  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  when  other  budgetary  shifts 
may  present  a  variety  of  problems  to  be  met 
and  solved  by  local  governments. 

Second,  since  the  General  Revenue-Shar- 
ing 'Program  allows  local  governments  almost 
complete  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds,  there 
shouW  be  such  resources  available  to  bndge 
the  gaps  ttiat  may  result  ft^om  the  Congress 
bringing  the  budget  deficit  under  control. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  extend  the 
General  Revenue-Shanng  Program  for  4  years 
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during   which   time   the   program   would   be 
phased  out  by  equal  steps. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  1987.  my  bill 
wouW  authorize  the  current  level  of  funding, 
$4,185,000,000. 

In  the  following  fiscal  year,  1988,  local  gov- 
ernments eligible  for  general  revenue  shanng 
would  receive  75  percent  of  the  cunent  au- 
thorized level;  the  total  amount  authorized  in 
that  fiscal  year  wouM  be  $3,138,750,000. 

In  the  folk>¥»ing  fiscal  year  1989,  local  gov- 
ernments eligible  for  general  revenue  sharing 
would  receive  50  percent  of  the  cunent  au- 
thonzed  level;  the  total  amount  authorized  for 
that  fiscal  year  would  be  $2,092,500,000. 

And,  in  fiscal  1990,  local  governments  eligi- 
ble for  general  revenue  shanng  would  receive 
25  percent  of  the  cunent  authonzed  level;  the 
total  amount  authorized  woukJ  be 
$1,046,250,000.  The  last  payments  wouW  be 
sent  in  October  1990. 

My  bill  makes  no  other  changes  in  the  cur- 
rently authorized  program.  Specifically:  There 
are  no  changes  in  the  eligibility  criteria;  and 
the  program  would  ren«in  an  entitlement, 
rather  than  subject  to  annual  appropriations. 

I  know  that  some  representatives  of  local 
governments  would  like  to  reauthonze  the  pro- 
gram at  the  cunent  level  for  as  many  years  as 
the  Congress  couW  be  persuaded  to  reauthor- 
ize it,  assuming,  of  course,  that  ttie  President 
would  sign  such  a  bill  into  law.  And  then  they 
will  go  through  the  process  all  over  again  at 
ttw  end  of  the  authorization  period. 

I  think  that  the  time  is  past  due  to  plan  for 
ttie  eno  of  general  revenue  shanng.  My  bill 
offers  a  reasonable  means  of  continuing  the 
program  in  a  way  that  will  allow  local  govern- 
ments a  period  of  transition  until  ttie  program 
finally  expires. 

The  Government  Operatkjns  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  Human 
Resources  yesterday  ordered  a  bill  reported  to 
the  full  Committee  on  Government  Operatkjns 
which  would  extend  the  General  Revenue- 
Shanng  Program  for  3  years  at  a  level  of  $4.6 
billion  annually,  but  subject  to  annual  appro- 
priatkjns.  Wearihg  my  local  government  hat,  I 
believe  that  provision,  if  enacted,  would  make 
continuatkxi  of  the  program  even  more  uncer- 
tain than  it  is  right  now  with  the  prospect  of 
no  reauthorization  at  all.  My  proposal  provkles 
certainty  in  two  ways:  That  payments  will  con- 
tinue in  certain  but  declining  amounts  for  the 
next  4  years  and  that  the  ^jrogram  will  expire 
at  the  end  of  that  4-year  period. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  is  a  practk^al  and  fair  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  reauthonzatwn  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  and  urge  them  to  co- 
sponsor  my  t)ill. 
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leagues  ttie  outstanding  contributions  of  one 
of  New  Mexico's  finest  journalists.  This 
Sunday,  March  2,  at  a  banquet  in  Albuquerque 
the  New  MexKo  Chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists— Sigma  Delta  Chi.  will 
present  the  1985  Dan  Bunows  Awart  for  out- 
standing and  confinuing  contributions  to  jour- 
nalism in  New  Mexico  to  longtime  Associated 
Press  Santa  Fe  Correspondent  Bill  Feather. 

Feattier  was  nominated  for  the  award  as  an 
example  to  all  of  the  media  of  what  a  fair, 
honest  accurate  reporter  slvxild  be. 

The  Bunows  Award  was  established  by  the 
New  Mexico  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in 
1971  and  is  presented  annually  in  honor  of 
ttie  late  Dan  Bunows.  editor  of  the  Albuquer- 
que Tribune  from  1944  to  1966. 

A  native  of  Artesia,  NM.  Feather  began  his 
journalist  career  as  a  reporter  for  ttie  Las 
Cruces  Citizen  in  1948.  while  attending  what  is 
now  New  Mexkx)  State  University. 

Since  that  time.  Feather  has  covered  more 
ttian  25  legislative  sesskins.  more  than  a 
dozen  electk>ns  and  countless  other  State 
events. 

After  brief  stints  on  some  Texas  newspa- 
pers, Feather  joined  AP  in  Albuquerque  on 
July  15,  1956.  He  spent  a  year  in  Santa  Fe  in 
1958.  returned  to  Albuquerque,  and  was  then 
named  as  AP's  Santa  Fe  correspondent  in 
1961.  He  left  AP  in  1966  to  become  the  editor 
of  The  New  Mexkan  in  Santa  Fe.  but  returned 
back  to  AP  in  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Feattier's  nomination  points  to 
his  outstanding  contributwns  to  journalism  in 
New  Mexk:o.  His  nomination  states:  "His  thor- 
ough understanding  of  State  finance,  electrons 
and  the  judicial  system  made  him  a  walking 
almanac  for  capitol  reporters,  AP  staffers,  stu- 
dent reporters  covering  the  legislature,  politi- 
cians and  even  longtime  State  employees."  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  salut- 
ing New  MexkJO's  dean  of  news  reporting  on 
State  government  and  politics.  Bill  Feather. 
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THE  MATTER  OF  CONTEMPT  OP 
CONGRESS 


A  SALUTE  TO  NEW  MEXICO'S 
DEAN  OP  NEWS  REPORTING 
ON  STATE  GOVERNMENT  AND 
POUTICS 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  expected  to  consider  a  con- 
tempt resolution  tomorrow  against  two  lawyers 
who  recently  appeared  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  I  wish 
to  enter  into  ttie  Recoad  a  letter  which  I  sent 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. During  the  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  matter  of  con- 
tempt. I  voted  against  the  contempt  citation. 

I  have  grave  concern  that  in  our  desire  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  property 
holdings  of  Mr.  Marcos  in  the  United  States. 
we  are  bringing  into  question  a  privilege  that 
is  of  extreme  importance  to  tfie  concept  of 
legal  representation  in  the  United  States.  The 
two  lawyers  declined  to  answer  some  ques- 
tk)ns  posed  by  subcommittee  memtjers  be- 
cause they  believed  their  answers  would  vio- 
late the  confidentiality  that  exists  between  a 
lawyer  and  a  client.  I  am  as  anxkMS  as  any 


member  of  the  sukx:ommittee  to  know  wfiat 
we  need  to  know  about  former  Presklent 
Marcos.  But  I  do  not  want  to  sacrifice  a  time- 
honored  facet  of  legal  representation  in  the 
United  States  in  the  process.  I  ask  that  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Solarz  be  entered  into  the 
Record  in  order  to  inform  my  colleagues 
atxxit  the  basis  for  my  views  in  this  matter. 

February  19.  1986. 
Hon.  Stephen  Solarz. 

Chairman,  Subcommillee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs,  Longworth  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to 
recommend  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee postpone  until  after  February  27. 
1986  introduction  on   the  House   floor  of 
Report  No.  99-462.  and  the  resolutions  of 
contempt  set  forth  therein  against  Joseph 
Bernstein  and  Ralph  Bernstein. 

These  resolutions  of  contempt  resulted 
from  the  determination  by  these  two  gentle- 
men that  they  could  not  answer  certain 
questions  put  to  them  under  subpoena  at 
hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  on  December  11 
and  12.  1986.  The  basis  for  these  determina- 
tions was  that  answering  the  questions 
might  require  disclosure  of  confidential  at- 
torney-client communications.  Joseph  Bern- 
stein is  a  meml>er  of  the  law  firm  of  Bern- 
stein Carter  and  Deyo.  Ralph  Bernstein  is  a 
former  employee  of  the  law  firm. 

Bernstein  Carter  and  Deyo  has  submitted 
to  the  Ethics  Committee  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York  a  written  re- 
quest for  advice  on  the  ethical  obligations  of 
the  two  Bernsteins  under  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  find  themselves. 
The  Bernsteins  have  committed  themselves 
to  abide  by  the  advice  that  the  Bar  Commit- 
tee renders.  Hence,  if  the  Bar  accepts  the 
request  and  advises  that  they  may  answer 
some  or  all  of  the  Sul)committec'i  ques- 
tions, there  may  be  no  reason  to  proceed 
with  floor  action  on  the;""  resolutions  of 
contempt. 

We  understand  that  the  Bar  Association 
Committee  will  meet  on  February  27  to  de- 
termine what  action  to  take  with  respect  to 
the  Bernstein  Carter  and  Deyo  request  for  a 
ruling.  Nothing  will  be  lost,  as  far  as  the 
Subcommittee  or  the  Committee  is  con- 
cerned. If  we  await  the  outcome  of  this  Feb- 
ruary 27  meeting.  Fortunately,  the  Subcom- 
mittees  investigation  has  proven  a  major 
success.  It  is  our  understanding  that  we 
have  obtained  all  the  information  we  need 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Marcoses  own  the 
properties  examined  by  the  Subcommittee. 

We  are  not  suggesting  a  postponement  of 
floor  action  because  we  believe  that  the 
House  should  necessarily  consider  its  Judg- 
ment as  subordinate  in  any  sense  to  that  of 
the  Bar  Association  on  the  merits  of  the 
questions  of  privilege  raised  by  this  case. 
Rather.  It  is  clear  that  the  Bar  Associations 
advice,  if  it  determines  to  offer  advice,  could 
put  the  matter  in  a  completely  different 
light  from  the  standpoint  of  Joseph  and 
Ralph  Bernstein.  In  that  event,  a  serious 
confrontation  can  be  avoided  l)etween  Con- 
gress's investigative  power  and  the  scope  of 
protection  for  confidential  communications 
lietween  clients  and  attorneys  (and.  for  that 
matter,  between  priests  and  penitents,  doc- 
tors and  patients,  and  others  covered  by 
common  law  privileges). 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  posture 
taken  by  the  Bernsteins  at  present  Is  that 
they  will  answer  all  questions  put  to  them 
by  the  Subcommittee— to  the  extent  that 
the  Bar  Assocation  determines  that  it  is  eth- 
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leal  for  them  to  do  so.  This  Is  not  the  type 
of  willful  or  unprincipled  refusal  to  cooper- 
ate that  normally  underlies  citation  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress. 

To  turn  this  matter  into  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution at  this  point  could  create  the  per- 
ception that  Congress  Is  acting  In  a  manner 
which  denies  these  witnesses  a  chance  they 
have  sought  to  come  forward  and  meet  the 
Subcommittee's  asserted  information  needs, 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  profes- 
sional obligations. 

Furthermore,  a  postponement  of  floor 
consideration  of  these  resolutions  will  help 
to  assure  that  the  substantial  civil  liberties 
questions  raised  by  this  matter  will  not  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  strong  feelings  many  of 
us  understandably  feel  about  the  current 
political  situation  in  the  Philippines,  follow- 
ing the  contested  Presidential  election.  In- 
cursions on  the  privacy  of  attorney-client 
communications  in  this  case  will  affect  the 
security  of  all  such  relationships  In  our 
country,  from  this  date  forward.  We  should 
take  steps  that  could  lead  to  such  a  result 
only  under  calmer  circumstances. 
Sincerely. 

MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY. 

Robert  Torricelli. 

Members  of  Congress. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SANDY 
GREENBERG 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  evening  Sandy 
Greenberg.  a  dear  friend,  great  humanitarian, 
and  former  resident  of  our  Buffalo.  NY  com- 
munity, was  honored  by  Brandeis  University 
as  a  distinguished  fellow. 

Our  colleagues  Howard  Metzenbaum, 
JOHN  Heinz,  Steve  Solarz,  and  I  were 
speakers  as  Justice  William  J.  Brennan  deliv- 
ered the  main  address.  President  Handler  of 
Brandeis  made  the  presentation  and  de- 
scribed the  great  work  of  Brandeis  University 
and  the  good  works  of  Sandy  Greenberg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  program  of  the 
evening  that  inspired  more  than  300  of 
Sandy's  friends  from  all  walks  of  life  who  were 
there  to  honor  Sandy,  his  wife  Sue,  and  their 
dear  family. 

United  States  Congress 
washington.  dc 

Seventy  years  ago  the  Senate  confirmed 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  as  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  debate  over  Justice 
Brandeis'  confirmation  had  l)een  stormy 
and  long,  reflecting  the  intense  controversy 
surrounding  the  nomination.  At  the  center 
of  the  controversy  was  Brandeis'  lifelong 
commitment  to  individual  freedom  and  each 
Individual's  right  to  a  fair  opportunity  at 
American  bounty.  After  World  War  II. 
when  Jewish  leaders  sought  to  create  a  uni- 
versity to  champion  the  Intellectual  spirit 
even  a  Holocaust  could  not  extinguish,  they 
turned  for  Inspiration  to  the  life  and  philos- 
ophy of  this  great  American. 

As  members  of  the  Congress  and  friends 
of  the  University  that  proudly  bears  Justice 
Brandeis'  name,  we  are  honored  to  an- 
nounce the  selection  of  Sanford  D.  Green- 
berg as  a  Fellow  of  Brandeis  University.  On 
behalf  of  the  University,  we  welcome  you  to 
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Sandy's  formal  hooding  by  Brandeis  Presi- 
dent Evelyn  Handler. 

Justice  William  J.  Brennan.  Jr..  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  has  kindly 
agreed  to  share  with  us  his  views  on  Justice 
Brandeis'  legacy  to  the  country. 

We  have  known  Sandy  Greenberg  for 
many  years.  Our  families  have  shared  many 
a  long  dinner  together.  We  have  come  to 
recognize  his  unique  blend  of  talents,  the 
breadth  of  his  interests  and  experience,  the 
strength  of  his  character  and  his  courage. 
Whether  as  scholar,  inventor,  businessman 
or  public  servant,  he  has  comported  himself 
with  the  same  commitment  and  dedication 
that  distinguished  Justice  Brandeis  career. 
Sandy's  life,  like  Brandeis'.  is  a  testament  to 
the  ability  of  brave  and  resourceful  Ameri- 
cans to  overcome  l>oth  physical  and  finan- 
cial obstacles  to  achieve  success. 

We  are  delighted,  too.  that  Sandy's  college 
roommate  and  long  time  friend.  Art  Oarfun- 
kel.  of  Simon  and  Oarfunkel.  will  also  join 
us  in  honoring  Sandy  by  singing  at  the  cere- 
mony. He  will  be  accompanied  by  composer 
Jimmy  Webb. 

We  are  pleased  to  share  this  important 
evening  with  you. 

Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 
John  Heinz. 

^  Jack  Kemp. 

Stephen  J.  Solarz. 

DiRKSEN  Senate.  OrricE  Building 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE.  WASHINGTON.  DC 

Wednesday.  February  26.  1986 

Induction  of  Sanford  D.  Greenberg  as  a 
fellow  of  Brandeis  University 

Processional. 

"America  the  Beautiful":  Art  Oarfunkel. 
Jimmy  Webb. 

Welcome:  Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum. 
Representative  Stephen  J.  Solarz. 

Address:  The  Legacy  of  Justice  Louis 
Brandeis".  Justice  William  J.  Brennaiw^r. 

•  Bridge  Over  Troubled  Water":  Art  Oar- 
funkel. Jimmy  Webb. 

Introduction  of  Sanford  D.  Greenberg: 
Senator  John  Heinz.  Representative  Jack 
Kemp. 

Induction  ceremony:  President  Evelyn 
Handler.  Rena  Blumberg.  Chair  of  Fellows. 

Acceptance:  Sanford  D.  Greenberg. 

'Old  Friends":  Art  Oarfunkel.  Jimmy 
Webb. 

Recessional. 

Reception— Russell  Senate  Caucus  Room. 


A  STEP  TOWARD  A  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE STEEL  INDUSTRY  POLICY 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1986 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  designed  to  put  Into  place  a 
mechanism  In  the  Federal  Government  for  de- 
veloping and  Implementing  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  steel  Industry  policy. 

The  American  steel  industry  has  been  bat- 
tered about  by  several  currents  in  recent 
years:  a  surge  of  Imports  lured  into  our  ports 
by  the  high  dollar;  the  drag  of  the  recession 
and  low  demand;  outdated  and  inefficient 
plants  and  equipment. 

Production  In  1984  had  plummeted  to  95 
million  tons,  down  from  150  million  tons  in 
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1973  Steel  jobs  have  been  more  than  halved, 
dropptng  from  609.000  in  1974  to  273,000  in 
1984.  In  1982-83,  the  basic  steel  industry  ex- 
perienced the  wofst  steel  recession  in  the 
postwar  penod.  Imports  have  escalated  from 
10  percent  in  1965  to  13  percent  in  1975.  In 
1985  they  reached  a  peak  of  30  percent. 
averaging  25  percent  for  the  whole  year 

In  my  view,  we  will  not  be  able  to  revive  the 
steel  industry  without  a  comprehensive  long- 
term  approach  that  considers  all  the  ways  in 
which  Government  affects  the  industry  Each 
Federal  department  and  each  congressional 
committee  tends  to  approach  the  industry 
from  Its  own  particular  perspective  whether 
that  be  taxes,  trade,  technology,  environment, 
labor  economics,  or  antitmst.  There  must  be 
a  mechanism  m  our  Government  for  pulling  all 
those  considerations  together 

There  used  to  be  one.  In  1978,  President 
Carter  established  the  Steel  Tnpartite  Commit- 
tee which  conducted  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  industry  When  President  Reagan  came 
to  office  the  committee  died  and  only  after  3 
years  of  prodding.  President  Reagan  reestab- 
lished it.  But  It  vanished  once  again  in  the  fall 
of  1984.  after  issuing  a  report.  Reports  can  be 
useful,  but  not  without  coordinated  eflort  to 
implernent  them  An  assessment  of  the  indus- 
try IS  only  the  beginning  of  the  formulation  of 
policy  The  tough  pan  is  implementing  the 
policy.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
CTeate  an  entity  that  can  assess,  report,  devel- 
op, and  implertient  a  comprehensive  policy. 

STEEL  AOVISORV  COMMITTEE 

Under  the  bill,  the  President  is  directed  to 
establish  a  Steel  Advisory  Council  to  provide 
recommendations   to   the   President   on   the 
modernization  .problems  of  the  industry,  the 
effects  these  problems  have  on  communities 
dependent  on  steel  and  on  other  international 
and  domestic  issues  related  to  the  industry. 
The  Federal  Governments  members  would  be 
the  Secretanes  of  Commerce.  Energy,  Labor, 
and  Treasury,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Ad- 
ministrator  of   the   Environmental   Protection 
Agency,  and  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 
In  addition,  the  President  would  appoint  seven 
industry  representatives— mid-  and  upper-level 
managers— seven  labor  representatives,  three 
individuals  from  steel  communities,  and  three 
individuals  with   expertise   in   economics  or 
technology  affecting  the  industry. 

EMPHASIS  ON  MODERNIZATION 

The  bill  would  give  the  committee  a  special 
emphasis  on  modernization  of  the  industry.  It 
is  widely  held  that  the  Amencan  steel  industry 
must  riKXJernize  to  sunflve  To  modernize,  the 
industry  must  have  the  capital  to  implement 
new  technologies.  Richard  Prtler,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Allegheny-Ludlum  Steel  stated  it  this 

way. 

To  maintain  an  efflcien'  steel  industry  In 
the  United  States,  we  must  recognize  the 
changes  In  technology  that  have  been  occur- 
ring and  will  occur  in  the  industry,  driven 
by  forces  over  which  the  Industry  Itself  has 
little  or  no  control.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  the  development  of  these  technologies 
may  be  a  necessary,  but  very  Insufficient 
condition  for  the  survival  of  the  industry.  It 
wUl  do  no  good  to  have  the  technologies  de- 
veloped if  the  industry  does  not  have  the 
capital  to  install  them all  the  techno- 
logical development  in  the  world  will  not 
improve   the  competitiveness  of   the  U.S. 


steel  industry  nor  keep  It  competitive  unless 
capital  is  available  to  install  new  technol- 
ogies. 
Similarty.  OTA  in  its  1980  report  concluded: 
The  U.S.  steel  industry  can  be  revitalized 
through  increased  investment  in  research 
and  development  and  the  adoption  of  new 
technology.  For  that  to  happen,  however, 
steelmakers  must  increase  their  capital 
spending. 

With  good  coordination  at  the  top  levels  of 
Government  we  can  bnng  together  our  best 
minds  and  develop  technological  processes 
that  make  our  industry  the  best  in  the  world. 
We  already  have  in  place  a  $12  million  com- 
bined Department  of  Energy  and  Bureau  of 
Standards  "leapfrog"  steel  R&D  initiative  to 
begin  that  process 

Foreign  nations  are  outpacing  us  by  using 
newer  technology  more  broadly  Many  of 
those  foreign  competitors,  have  done  so  with 
the  help  of  Government  subsidies.  In  this 
country,  continuous  casting— which  has  seen 
increased  use  since  1977-still  is  used  in  only 
20  percent  of  our  production  compared  with 
70  percent  in  Japan.  Our  ability  to  survive  in  a 
world  market  will  depend  on  our  ability  to  de- 
velop supenor  technology 

The  U.S.  steel  industry  has  been  unneces- 
sanly  hurt  by  a  long  series  of  disjointed,  con- 
tradictory, sporadic,  Band-Aid  policies.  Failure 
to  modernize  can  be  traced  substantially  to 
Government  pressure  on  prices  and  the  lack 
of  a  firm  import  policy.  We  can  do  better,  and 
hopefully,  this  bill  is  one  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 


PUBLIC  HEARING  ON  TOXIC 
CHEMICALS  AND  WATER  QUAL- 
ITY IN  THE  ST.  CLAIR  RIVER 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 
Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  chemical  spills  into  the  St.  Clair  River 
in  the  12th  District  of  Michigan,  I  held  a  public 
hearing  on  December  16,  1985.  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  assess  the  water  quality  of  the  St. 
Clair  River  which  provides  drinking  water  for 
many  of  my  constituents.  My  inquiries  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  by  and  large  the  river  is 
safe.  However,  these  events  teach  us  to  care 
for  our  natural  resources  and  be  vigilant  that 
all  members  of  the  community,  both  business- 
es and  private  citizens,  respect  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  natural  water  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  results  of  my  investigation  by 
inserting  into  the  Congressional  Record  a 
report  I  recently  released  on  these  events. 
Public  Hearing  on  Toxic  Chemicals  and 
Water  Quality  in  the  St.  Clair  River 
Toxic  contamination  is  a  crisis  that  must 
be  faced   and  our  nation  has  tiegun  to  re- 
spond. We  have  passed  Superfund  legisla- 
tion to  clean-up  the  landfills  that  are  the 
result  of  past  errors,  and  we  have  passed 
legislation  to  control,  from  cradle  to  grave, 
the  handling  of  hazardous  waste,  hoping  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  those  same  past  mis- 
takes. 
But  there  is  more  to  be  done,  much  more. 


In  1984.  the  Congress  strengthened  the 
legislation  controlling  the  handling  of  haz- 
ardous waste.  Just  last  year,  the  House 
passed  new  legislation  to  expand  the  Super- 
fund  program  almost  tenfold,  increasing  It 
to  respond  to  our  expanding  realization  of 
the  broad  problem  posed  by  toxic  waste. 

But  legislation  is  only  a  beginning.  The 
problem  of  toxic  chemicals  recognizes  no 
international  boundaries  and  will  not  t>e 
solved  by  words  on  a  statute  book  alone.  It 
requires  our  communities  to  come  together 
in  a  forceful  partnership  of  state  and  local 
government,  the  private  and  the  public  sec- 
tors, and  the  international  community. 

BACKGROUND  EVENTS 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company  has  a  plant 
at  Sarnia.  Ontario  which  is  one  of  the  sever- 
al chemical  plants  across  the  St.  Clair  River 
from  Port  Huron.  Michigan.  In  mid-August, 
a  faulty  valve  at  the  Dow  plant  burst  and 
released  3100  U.S.  gallons  of  perchloroethy- 
lene  into  the  St.  Claire  River.  The  mid- 
August  spill  was  only  one  of  many  toxic  ac- 
cidents. There  were  eleven  (11)  or  more 
spills  at  the  Dow  plant  during  1985. 

Perchloroethylene  is  a  clear,  organic 
chemical  compound  used  mainly  as  a  dry- 
cleaning  fluid.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  does 
not  dissolve  quickly,  allowing  the  substance 
to  be  removed  from  the  water.  In  November, 
a  black  tarry  substance  was  discovered  on 
the  bottom  of  the  river  in  the  area  of  the 
perchloroethylene  spill. 

Disturbingly,  the  tarry  substance  was  dis- 
covered by  scientists  nearly  one  year  earlier 
and  reported  to  the  Canadian  government, 
but  the  Canadian  government  failed  to 
notify  the  United  States.  That  was  only  one 
of  many  cases  of  failed  notification.  The 
United  States  was  only  notified  of  the  mid- 
August  spill  some  two  weeks  after  the  acci- 
dent and  similar  notification  failures  oc- 
curred in  the  other  10  known  earlier  acci- 
dents at  the  Dow  facility. 

The  scientisU  who  discovered  the  tarry 
substance  submitted  samples  of  the  sub- 
stance for  analysis  at  a  Toronto  laboratory 
under  contract  to  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment When  results  of  the  analysis  were  de- 
layed the  scientisU  had  an  independent 
analysis  done  which  revealed  the  presence 
of  dioxin.  as  well  as  close  to  40  other  chemi- 
cals, in  the  tarry  substance. 

The  mid-August  spill  was  not  the  last  acci- 
dent There  were  additional  spills,  and  com- 
munication problems  between  the  Canadian 
government  and  the  United  States  govern- 
ment continued.  The  Canadian  government 
failed  to  report  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment a  December  20,  1985  spill  of  15.000 
U.S.  gallons  of  waste  water  containing  two 
poisonous  compounds,  isobutylene  dymer 
and  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  at  the  Polysar 
Ltd.  plant  in  Sarnia. 


DISTURBING  QUESTIONS 

These  events  raised  two  significant  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  remedial  actions  to  ad- 
dress past  spills  and  the  tarry  substance: 

What  are  the  continuing  health  risks 
posed  by  the  spills  and  the  tarry  substance? 

What  Is  the  status  of  the  efforts  to  clean- 
up the  spills  and  the  tarry  substance? 

In  addition,  the  continuing  pattern  of 
toxic  accidenU  raised  questions  for  the 
future: 

What  corrective  steps  are  being  taken  to 
reduce  future  spills  and  other  leaks  into  the 
Great  Lakes  water  system? 

What  steps  are  being  taken  to  ensure 
better  communication  in  the  future  between 


the  United  States  and  Canadian   govem- 
menta? 

THE  KEARINO 

On  December  16.  1985.  a  hearing  was  held 
In  Port  Huron  by  Congressman  David  E. 
Bonlor  and  Thomas  Martin  of  Governor 
Blanchard's  Office  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Tes- 
timony was  heard  from  officials  of  the  na- 
tional government  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  state,  local  and  proviclal 
governments,  and  affected  citizens. 

RISK  POSED  BY  THE  PERCHLOROETHYLENE  SPILL 

Doug  McTavlsh.  the  Southwestern  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  Ministry  of  Environ- 
ment of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  testified 
that  the  Ministry  ran  a  computer  model 
which,  based  on  available  information,  cal- 
culated that  the  levels  of  percholoroethyl- 
ene  would  not  exceed  10  parts  per  billion  at 
Canadian  water  treatment  plants  down 
stream  and  that  the  compound  would  not 
move  onto  the  American  side  of  the  river. 
An  actual  test  at  the  Canadian  Walpole 
Island  showed  levels  of  7  parts  per  billion.  A 
test  at  the  Canadian  Stag  Island  found  no 
detectable  levels. 

After  they  were  notified  of  the  spill,  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Public  Health 
monitored  water  Intakes  to  test  perchlor- 
oethylene levels.  Michael  Kovach  and  Elgar 
Brown  of  the  Department  testified  that 
levels  no  greater  than  1.0  part  per  billion 
were  reported  at  any  of  the  intakes 

The  World  Health  Organization  life-time 
daily  exposure  standard  for  perchloroethy- 
lene is  10  parts  per  billion,  with  an  upward 
exposure  limit  of  2300  parts  per  billion  for  a 
24  hour  period,  and  175  parts  per  billion  for 
a  ten  day  period. 

THE  INITIAL  CLEANUP 

Remedial  action  was  required  to  clean-up 
the  mid-August  spill  and  the  tarry  material. 
The  Ministry  of  the  Environment  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  approved  a  plan  which 
requl'-ed: 

•Vacuuming  up  the  perchloroethylene 
and  the  tarry  substance. 

•Vacuuming  up  approximately  six  inches 
of  the  sediment  in  the  entire  150  feet  by  150 
feet  spill  area  in  order  to  remove  the  sedi- 
ment down  to  the  hard  clay  bottom  of  the 
river. 

The  material  vacuumed  up  v.  as  initially 
stored  in  an  environmentally  secure  settling 
pond  on  the  Dow  plant  site.  Separation 
processes  were  undertaken  to  remove  con- 
taminants from  the  sediment. 

Contaminants  are  to  be  destroyed  by  a 
high  temperature  incinerator  on  the  Dow 
property  which  is  approved  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  Environment.  The  remaining  sedi- 
ment will  be  treated  and  sent  to  a  nearby 
landfill. 

The  initial  clean-up  was  completed  on  De- 
cember 23.  1985. 

THE  TARRY  SUBSTANCE 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  an  initial 
theory  for  the  presence  of  the  tarry  sub- 
stance was  that  the  perchloroethylene  spill 
had  loosened  contaminated  sediment  of  the 
river  bottom  and  the  contamination  coagu- 
lated to  produce  the  black  tarry  masses. 

There  were  several  problems  with  this 
theory,  however: 

The  theory  did  not  explain  the  existence 
of  the  tarry  material  a  full  year  before  the 
perchloroethylene  spill. 

The  theory  did  not  explain  why  the  tarry 
substance  reappeared  during  inspections  in 
January.  1986.  after  the  Ministry  of  the  En- 
vironment and  Dow  concluded  the  cleanup 
on  December  23.  1985. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  addition,  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  tarry  substance  changed  over  time.  A 
January  28.  1986  report  by  the  Canadian 
government  stated  that  the  tarry  substance 
was  97  percent  perchloroethvlene  in  Sep- 
teml)er.  while  the  puddles  in  December  were 
65  percent  perchloroethylene  and  35  per- 
cent carbon  tetrachloride. 

In  mid-January.  Dow  l>egan  on-site  exca- 
vations at  the  perimeter  of  the  sewer  com- 
plex nearest  to  the  August  spill  site,  ap- 
proximately 12  yards  from  the  discharge 
point  at  the  river.  On  January  22.  1986,  Dow 
found  a  small  seepage  of  the  dark  tarry  ma- 
terial In  the  gravel  bed  underneath  the  ap- 
proximately 35  inch  sewer  pipe  leading  to 
the  river  from  the  Dow  plant.  Two  days 
later,  divers  discovered  more  tarry  material 
in  a  drain  pipe  which  runs  along  the  sewer 
pipe. 

The  tarry  sulratance  discovered  in  January 
was  cleaned  up.  however,  there  is  a  continu- 
ing seepage  estimated  at  around  one  half 
gallon  per  day.  While  the  exact  source  of 
this  seepage  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
the  Canadian  government  suspects  that  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  toxic  material  is 
either  waste  stored  on-site  or  an  undetected 
leaky  connection  somewhere  on  the  plant 
property. 

CORRECTIVE  ACTION 

The  presence  of  the  toxic  chemicals  re- 
quired more  than  a  cleanup  of  the  immedi- 
ate spills.  The  extended  pattern  of  spills  re- 
quired corrective  action  to  reduce  future  ac- 
cidents. Corrective  action  was  also  required 
to  eliminate  the  continued  seepage  that  ap- 
peared to  be  connected  with  the  presence  of 
the  tarry  substance. 

In  consultation  with  Canadian  authorities. 
Dow  took  the  following  measures  to  curb 
the  release  of  contaminants  into  the  St. 
Clair  River: 

The  area  around  the  truck  loading  station 
where  the  faulty  valve  burst  was  Isolated  so 
that  any  future  spills  will  be  prevented  from 
reaching  the  river. 

Dow  has  accelerated  their  sewer  separa- 
tion program  begun  in  1977.  This  will  sepa- 
rate the  larger  volume  of  clean  cooling 
water  from  the  contaminated  process  efflu- 
ent and  contaminated  run-off. 

Dow  has  also  accelerated  the  completion 
of  a  program  to  install  continuous  analyzers 
to  monitor  the  quality  of  water  being  dis- 
charged Into  the  river. 

Trenches  parallel  to  the  river  are  being 
extended  In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  flow  of 
toxic  substances  through  the  subsoil  toward 
the  St.  Clair  River. 

LONG-TERM  HEALTH  CONSEQUENCES 

The  Ministry  of  the  Environment  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  reported  on  January  28. 
1986  that  trace  levels  of  dioxin  were  found 
in  treated  water  samples  taken  from  Ontar- 
io communities.  The  dioxins  found  were 
similar  to  those  present  in  the  tarry  sub- 
stance where  some  forth  other  chemicals 
were  also  found. 

Peter  Wise.  Director  of  the  Great  Lakes 
National  Program  Office  of  the  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  testified  that 
federal  funds  had  been  made  available  for 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Health 
to  test  water  in  Marysville  and  Algonac  for 
dioxin.  The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  did  not  find  detectable  levels  of 
dioxin  in  the  water  tested. 

None  of  the  tests  found  the  most  toxic 
form  of  the  compound.  TCDD.  the  contami- 
nant present  in  Agency  Orange.  U.S.  and 
Canadian  officials  reported  that  the  levels 
of  those  dioxins  found  are  well  below  what 
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is  considered  the  maximum  acceptable  in 
drinking  water.  150.000  parti  per  quadril- 
lion. The  Canadian  testa  from  four  Ontario 
communities  ranged  from  seven  to  22  parts 
per  quadrillion. 

Nevertheless,  the  chemicals  identified 
present  significant  health  risks  and  a  aeri- 
ous  threat  to  the  Great  Lakes  ecology.  Indi- 
viduals testifying  reponed  concerns  about 
water  quality.  Mike  Braidwood.  Chairman 
of  the  Lake  St.  Clair  Advisory  Committee, 
for  example,  cited  instances  of  salmon  taken 
from  the  river  which  had  a  strong  kerosene 
taste. 

In  addition,  studies  of  leachate  from 
Dow's  Scott  Road  Landfill  site  in  Sarnia  dis- 
covered 2.  4.  5  trichlorophenol.  Since  the 
most  dangerous  form  of  dioxin  (TCDD) 
occurs  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacturer 
of  2.  4.  5  trichlorophenol.  it  is  possible  that 
TCDD  may  be  present  at  the  dump.  Envi- 
ronmental safeguards  Isolate  the  dump,  pre- 
venting run-off  Into  the  river. 

The  health  risks  posed  by  the  chemicals 
that  have  apeared  require  longer  term  stud- 
ies conducted  Independent  of  a  specific  spill. 
The  need  for  these  studies  is  reinforced  by 
the  pattern  of  spills  as  well  as  the  past  fail- 
ure to  identify  the  source  of  the  tarry  8ul>- 
stance.  Such  studies  can  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  a  significant  threat  to  water  quality. 

During  the  hearings,  an  official  from  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
announced  that  the  Department  would 
resume  the  testing  of  fish  in  the  St.  Clair 
River.  The  tests  had  l>een  discontinued  be- 
cause of  budget  pressures.  Also,  the  U.S.-Ca- 
nadlan  Great  Lakes  Connecting  Channel 
Study  is  an  extensive  multi-year  effort  de- 
signed to  analyze  water  quality  and  identify 
sources  of  contamination  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region. 

NOTIFICATION  PROCEDURES 

A  1978  treaty  requires  the  Canadian  and 
American  governments  to  notify  each  other 
in  the  event  of  cross  border  spills.  The  re- 
spective Coast  Guards  are  designated  as  the 
lead  agencies  responsible  for  providing  and 
receiving  official  notification. 

Despite  this  treaty  obligation.  American 
officials  were  notified  eleven  months  after 
the  tarry  substance  was  identified  and.  In 
fact,  learned  about  the  substance  from  Ca- 
nadian news  reports.  American  officials 
were  officially  informed  about  the  mid- 
August  1985  spill  two  weeks  after  it  oc- 
curred. In  1985.  Dow  reported  10  other  spills 
of  varying  quantities  and  toxicities  into  the 
St.  Clair  River.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Sta- 
tion at  Detroit  has  no  record  of  notification 
from  the  Canadians  in  these  10  cases. 

Any  failure  to  notify  the  U.S.  In  a  tli>iely 
manner  of  toxic  spills  creates  two  signifi- 
cant problems.  First,  it  precludes  appropri- 
ate U.S.  emergency  responses.  Second.  It 
leaves  local  communities  wondering  wheth- 
er they  are  fully  Informed  of  the  breadth 
and  frequency  of  the  problem. 

To  help  address  this  problem.  Governor 
Blanchard  negotiated  with  the  Province  of 
Ontario  a  new  notification  agreement  which 
was  signed  on  Decemlwr  6.  1985.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Canadian  government  failed  to  pro- 
vide notification  of  a  new  spill  that  occurred 
on  December  20.  1985. 

On  January  17.  1986.  Congressman  Bonlor 
wrote  D.I.  McMlnn.  the  Regional  Director 
General  of  the  Canadian  Coast  Guard, 
alerting  him  to  the  Canadian  failure  to  pro- 
vide notice  of  the  December  20th  spill.  In 
response  to  that  letter,  the  Regional  Direc- 
tor General  wrote  Congressman  Bonlor  out- 
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lining  three  new  steps  to  help  ensure  timely 
notification. 

in  some  cases,  notification  apparently  was 
not  given  because  of  the  beMet  that  the  spill 
was  not  significant  or  would  not  cross  the 
liorder  into  the  United  States: 

The  Canadian  Coast  Guard  will  notify  the 
United  States  of  spills  even  when  the  se- 
quences of  the  spill  are  unclear  or  when  it  is 
unclear  whether  or  not  the  spills  will  cross 
the  border  into  the  United  States. 

In  at  least  one  case,  notification  was  not 
provided  because  the  Canadian  Coast  Guard 
itself  was  not  informed  of  the  spill  by  other 
Canadian  authorities; 

A  meeting  will  be  held  in  February  be- 
tween Federal  and  Provincial  officials  and 
the  Canadian  Coast  Guard  to  clarify  the  no- 
tification process,  to  identify  any  problems 
in  the  process,  and  to  outline  corrective 
action  to  be  taken. 

A  test  of  the  notification  process  will  be 
made  part  of  the  exercises  to  be  held  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Canada  in  April  1986  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 


^  CONCLUSION 

The  threat  to  our  health  and  the  Great 
Lalies  ecology  posed  by  toxic  chemicals  re- 
quires us  to  come  together  as  one  communi- 
ty, committed  to  helping  each  other.  The 
Canadian  and  U.S.  governmenu  have  a  key 
role  to  play  in  meeting  this  crisis.  But  gov- 
ernments cannot  do  everything.  The  answer 
will  also  have  an  important  dimension  of 
private  responsibility  that  must  be  met  by 
the  corporations  involved. 

Government  can  mandate  and  help  fund 
the  studies  that  will  seek  to  determine  the 
extent  of  any  health  risk.  Government  can 
mandate  and  monitor  the  clean-up  and 
other  corrective  measures  to  ensure  that 
Canada  and  the  United  States  work  with 
each  other  so  that  the  two  countries  act  to- 
gether to  meet  a  common  danger. 

However,  corporate  discipline  is  the  criti- 
cal ingredient  needed  to  stem  the  frequent 
pattern  of  releases,  and  the  slow  seeping  of 
toxics  into  our  water  resources.  The  manu- 
facturing companies  must  continue  to  seek 
out  the  cause  of  any  problem  and  move  ag- 
gressively to  implement  measures  to  re- 
spond to  immediate  problems  and  reduce 
future  risks. 

Public  attention  is  focused  on  the  respon- 
sible use  of  the  environment.  Canadian  and 
American  parties  must  forcefully  respond  to 
this  attention  and  tackle  this  problem  to- 
gether. This  problem  is  bigger  than  any  one 
of  the  involved  parties.  But  it  is  not  bigger 
than  all  of  us  combined,  acting  together. 

The  Port  Huron  hearing  was  an  unprece- 
dented meeting  of  representatives  from  the 
private  and  public  sectors,  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  from  the  national, 
state,  provincial,  and  local  governments  of 
each  country.  The  challenge  for  the  future 
is  to  maintain  that  level  of  joint  effort  in 
the  face  of  a  shared  responsibility. 
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newspaper  in  Bozeman,  MT,  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  Teen  preg- 
nancy IS  becoming  a  national  problem.  The  in- 
formation contained  within  this  article  demon- 
strates that  the  Adolescent  Family  Life  Pro- 
gram does  address  the  issue  of  teenage  preg- 
nancy at  the  family  and  local  community  level. 
The  author  of  the  guest  editorial  is  Joye  Kohl, 
director  of  the  Parents  and  Adolescents  Can 
Talk  [PACT]  project  at  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity: 

tProm  the  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle.  Feb. 
10,  1986] 

Tekm  Pregnancy:  Answers  at  Home 

(By  Joye  Kohl) 

During  the  past  few  months  The  Chron- 
icle, along  with  many  other  newspapers,  has 
spotlighted  the  problems  related  to  adoles- 
cent sexual  activity.  Much  of  the  attention, 
however,  has  focused  on  national  statistics 
and  has  linked  teen-age  pregnancy  to  minor- 
ity and  low-income  groups. 


February  27,  1986 


February  27,  1986 
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TEEN  PREGNANCY  A  NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 

HON.  PATWILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  an  ar- 
ticle  appeared   in   the   Bozeman   Chronicle 


Although  many  Montanans  may  not  real- 
ize the  extent  of  the  problem  of  adolescent 
sexual  activity  in  Montana,  as  a  state  we, 
too.  are  very  much  impacted  by  premature 
sexual   behavior.   One   in   every   20   15-17- 
year-old  Montana  girls  becomes  pregnant 
each  year;  still  others  become  pregnant  at 
ages  younger  than  15.  And.  like  other  sexu- 
ally active  population  groups,  teens  risk  in- 
fection from  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 
The   Alan   Guttmacher   Institute   predicts, 
based  on  current  trends,  that  two  of  every 
five  14-year-old  girls  today  will  become  preg- 
nant before  they  turn  20.  The  costs  to  all  of 
us  as  citizens  can  be  felt  in  economic,  educa- 
tion   and    social    terms.    And.    regardless 
whether  a  pregnancy  or  sexually  transmit- 
ted disease  occurs,  involvement  in  intimate 
relationships  gets  in  the  way  of  many  other 
growing  up  tasks  of  adolescents. 

Adolescent  sexual  activity  is  a  phenome- 
non of  which  we  all  need  to  be  aware.  No 
longer  do  the  extended  families  bear  the 
consequences  alone;  today  we  bear  them  as 
a  society  as  we  struggle  with  the  resulting 
cycles  of  poverty,  health  problems  and  edu- 
cational issues. 

Although  premature  sexual  activity  has 
been  around  for  a  long  time,  kids  today  are 
impacted  by  mixed  messages  as  they  view' 
videos  and  television,  listen  to  the  lyrics  of 
rock  music,  and  tune  into  ads  that  first  and 
foremost  sell  sex.  Young  people  must  make 
decisions  for  which  they  are  unprepared 
and  do  not  and  cannot  understand  the  long 
range  consequences  of  the  choices  before 
them. 

Current  research  tells  us  that  the  media 
have  become  the  most  powerful  influence 
reaching  youth,  but  mass  media  impact  atti- 
tudes not  knowledge. 

A  congressional  mandate  in  1981,  under 
Title  XX  legislation,  created  the  potential 
to  impact  the  growing  epidemic  of  adoles- 
cent pregnancy  and  sexually  transmitted 
diseases.  The  program  authorized  by  the 
legislation  has  two  thrusts;  1.  to  prevent  ad- 
olescent pregnancies  by  encouraging  post- 
ponement of  premature  sexual  activity 
before  teens  become  sexually  active  and,  2. 
to  prevent  the  various  negative  conse- 
quences associated  with  adolescent  parent- 
ing Involvement  of  the  family  is  the  central 
theme  of  the  adolescent  family  life  author- 
ized in  the  legislation. 


Public  policy  traditionally  has  reflected 
greater  support  for  "after-the-fact"  treat- 
mente  or  crisis  intervention  than  for  preven- 
tion. Attention  certainly  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  delivery  of  support  services  to  those 
vulnerable  adolescents  who  are  either  preg- 
nant or  already  parents,  but  the  only  real 
hope  for  getting  a  grip  on  the  adolescent 
pregnancy  problems  is  through  a  concerted 
community  and  family  approach  to  preven- 
tion. Although  both  the  general  public  and 
professionals  agree  that  the  home  should  be 
the  focus  of  human  sexuality  education,  it  is 
obvious  from  the  data  the  task  requires 
more  attention.  Schools,  churches  and  other 
community  groups  need  to  work  hand-in- 
hand  with  parents  in  planning  for.  imple- 
menting and  evaluating  greater  responsibil- 
ity over  their  sexual  behavior. 

Research  indicates  a  need  for  education 
programs  aimed  at  young  people  prior  to 
their  becoming  sexually  active.  Since  the 
birth  and  abortion  records  demonstrate  that 
sexual  activity  begins  as  early  as  12  and  13. 
education  should  begin  no  later  than  the 
fifth  or  sixth  grade.  Due  to  the  wide  range 
of  consequences  and  the  interrelatedness  of 
sexual  behavior  to  other  life  dimensions, 
educational  strategies  need  to  be  ap- 
proached from  a  comprehensive  family  life 
systems  perspective. 

One  such  approach  is  the  Parents  and 
Adolescents  Can  Talk  (PACT)  project  cur- 
rently in  place  in  Gallatin  County.  The  pro- 
gram is  one  of  33  primary  prevention 
projects  currently  funded  through  the  Ado- 
lescent Family  Life  Programs.  The  family- 
oriented  program  design  was  conceived  by  a 
group  of  parents,  clergy,  health  care,  agency 
and  education  personnel  and  it  continues  to 
draw  community  input  into  its  design  and 
implementation  through  an  advisory  com- 
mittee and  liaison  committees  being  formed 
in  each  community  throughout  Gallatin 
County. 

The  heart  of  the  PACT  project  is  a  new 
education  curricula  for  fifth  through  eighth 
grade  pre-adolescents/adolescents  and  one 
or  both  of  their  parents.  The  training  pro- 
gram, designed  in  two  separate  curricula- 
one  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pre-adoles- 
cents  and  their  parents,  and  one  for  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grade  adolescents  and  their 
parenu— is  divided  into  a  series  of  lessons  or 
modules  focusing  on  self-esteem,  parent-ad- 
olescent communication,  assertiveness.  deci- 
sion making  and  knowledge,  values  and  atti- 
tudes toward  sexuality. 


WEST  VIRGINIA'S  SHERIFFS'  AS- 
SOCIATION SUPPORTS  H.R.  495, 
THE  FIREARMS  OWNERS'  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OF  1985 


The  primary  emphasis  of  the  project  is  to 
help  parents  reclaim  their  responsibility  as 
the  primary  sex  educators  of  their  children 
and  to  facilicate  improved  family  communi- 
cation, enhanced  self-esteem  and  the  devel- 
opment of  assertiveness  skills  among  adoles- 
cents in  order  for  them  to  resist  peer  and 
media  pressures  to  become  sexually  active: 
thus,  to  encourage  postponement  of  prema- 
ture sexual  activity. 

Parents  and  other  community  members 
are  invited  to  investigate  the  PACT  project 
at  a  Bozeman  Junior  High  School  Parent 
Advisory  Committee-sponsored  public  meet- 
ing tonight  at  7:15  in  the  junior  high  cafete- 
ria. 

The  time  is  critical  for  action  to  tackle  the 
adolescent  sexual  activity  problem  at  the 
grass  roots  level.  Your  commitment  and 
support  is  needed. 


HON.  ALAN  B.  MOLLOHAN 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  re- 
cently received  from  the  West  Virginia  Sher- 
iffs' Association  in  which  they  express  their 
strong  support  for  H.R.  495,  the  Firearms 
Owners'  Protection  Act  of  1 985. 

I  believe  this  letter,  in  support  of  H.R.  495, 
shcjws  that  the  law  enforcement  community 
can  benefit  from  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  the  law-abiding  citizen  and 
sportsman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
consider  this  measure.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  a  minute  and  review  the  comments 
of  the  West  Virginia  Sheriffs'  Association. 

February  U,  1986. 
Congressman  Alan  B.  Mollohan, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Mollohan:  The  West 
Virginia  Sheriffs"  Association  held  our 
annual  meeting  in  Charleston.  West  Virgin- 
ia. January  19th-21st.  1986.  After  committee 
researched  the  Volkmer  Bill  495  and  Senate 
Bill  49.  the  Association  voted  to  endorse  the 
bill  for  passage. 

The  West  Virginia  Sheriffs'  Association 
would  respectfully  like  to  ask  that  you  sign 
the  discharge  petition  and  secondly,  we  re- 
spectfully ask  for  your  support  and  vote  for 
this  bill.  The  West  Virginia  Sheriffs'  Asso- 
ciation feel  that  passage  of  this  bill  would 
benefit  law  abiding  citizens,  sportsmen,  and 
the  law  enforcement  officers  as  well. 

If  the  West  Virginia  Sheriffs'  Association 
can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  in  reference 
to  the  above,  please  feel  free  to  contact  us. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully. 

Jay  Barnette, 

Secretary, 
West  Virginia  Sheriffs' Association. 


NO  RUSH  TO  JUDGMENT  ON 
CONRAIL 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  major 
items  of  legislative  business  before  the  House 
this  year  is  the  proposed  sale  of  Conrail— 
either  to  Norfolk  Southern  or  to  some  other 
bidder.  The  Senate  voted  earlier  this  year  to 
approve  Norfolk  Southern's  $1.2  billion  offer 
and  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee will  soon  begin  the  process  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  House  should  concur  in 
the  Senate's  judgment,  support  one  of  the  al- 
ternative offers  or  press  for  revisions  of  one 
or  more  of  these  proposals. 

As  a  member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Comminee,  I  have  not  yet  decided  which,  If 
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any,  of  these  proposals  I  will  support.  In  my 
view,  there  are  two  key  questions  that  must 
be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  House  before  this  matter  moves 
forward.  First,  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
present  owners  of  Conrail— the  American  tax- 
payers—receive a  fair  price  for  selling  a  very 
valuable  asset.  Second,  we  must  insist  that 
any  disposition  of  Conrail  involving  another 
railroad  does  not  create  an  anticompetitive  sit- 
uation that  hurts  rail  shippers  and  increases 
costs  to  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  will  fully  protect  the  interests  of 
taxpayers,  consumers  and  rail  shippers  in  con- 
sidering the  future  of  Conrail  and  will  not  be 
inclined  to  move  forward  on  this  matter  in  any 
great  haste.  A  recent  editorial  in  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  a  recent  article  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  both  make  this  point 
rather  well,   and   I   request   permission   that 
these  two  items  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  time: 
[From  The  Journal  of  Commerce.  Feb.  10. 
19861 
On  TO  THE  House 

Senate  approval  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's proposed  sale  of  Conrail  to  Norfolk 
Southern  Corp.  is  a  victory  for  NS  and  for 
Transportation  Secretary  Elizabeth  Han- 
ford  Dole.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a  defeat  for 
shippers  and  taxpayers  depends  on  how  the 
House  handles  the  legislation. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  sale  are  clear 
cut:  Is  the  price  tag  of  $1.2  billion  that  Mrs. 
Dole  attached  to  Conrail  high  enough?  And 
would  a  merger  of  Norfolk  Southern  and 
Conrail  be  anti-competitive?  The  answers  to 
these  two  questions  remain  no  and  yes  and 
as  long  as  they  do.  the  Conrail  bill  has  little 
chance  of  making  its  way  through  the 
House  in  its  present  form. 

Norfolk  Southern':^  bid  is  lower  than 
either  the  $1.4  billion  offer  by  Morgan  Stan- 
ley or  the  $1.6  billion  offer  from  Allen  &  Co. 
Conrail's  assets  exceed  $6.5  billion.  Its  cash 
balance  at  the  end  of  1985  was  $910  million. 
Not  only  that,  the  railroad  is  making 
money— big  money.  Over  the  past  three 
years  Conrail  has  reported  earnings  of  $1.25 
billion  (including  $440  million  in  1985).  Pro- 
ponenu  of  the  NS  bid  argue  that  Conrail 
had  significant  labor  concessions  during 
much  of  that  time,  which  is  true.  Conrail, 
however,  gave  those  up  on  July  1,  1984.  The 
Philadelphia-based  carrier  also  projects 
earnings  of  over  $420  million  for  1986. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  mountain  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  Norfolk  Southern 
and  Mrs.  Dole  insist  that  Contrail  will  be 
bankrupt  by  the  end  of  1988.  Mrs.  Dole  calls 
the  sale  of  Conrail  for  $1.2  billion  "a  victory 
for  the  taxpayer."  Others  call  it  the  "steal 
of  the  century. " 

Under  the  terms  of  its  covenants  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  Norfolk 
Southern  would  gain  a  tax  write-off  of 
about  $150  million  over  five  years  and  would 
receive  tax  credits  of  anywhere  between 
$174  million  (Treasury  Department  esti- 
mate) and  $600  million  (Morgan  Stanley  es- 
timate). Some  victory  for  the  taxpayer. 

The  competitive  aspects  of  the  deal  look 
even  shakier.  The  Justice  Department  told 
Norfolk  Southern  it  must  divest  itself  of 
trackage  before  it  would  approve  the  deal. 
Twice  NS  proposals  were  rejected  by  Jus- 
tice. A  third  divestiture  bid,  tentatively  ap- 
proved, would  give  Guilford  Transportation 
Industries  trackage  access  to  Detroit 
through  Toledo  and  would  allow  both  Ouil- 
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ford  and  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
access  to  Port  Wayne,  Ind.  These  two  rail- 
roads lost  $75  million  l>etween  them  from 
1981  to  1984,  and  few  serious  rail  industry 
experts  give  either  a  chance  of  competing 
against  the  giant  that  would  be  Conrail-Nor- 
folk  Southern. 

Regretfully,  the  Senate  didn't  l)other  to 
wait  for  the  full  Justice  report.  Mrs.  Dole 
and  Norfolk  Southern  won't  be  so  lucky  In 
the  House.  The  Commerce.  Transportation 
and  Tourism  Sulx:ommitlee  will  not  vote  on 
the  legislation  until  they  see  l>oth  the  Jus- 
tice report  and  the  United  States  Railway 
Association  report,  and  they  won't  be  ready 
for  at  least  two  or  three  months. 

Norfolk  Southern  Chairman.  Robert  Clay- 
tor  has  stated  emphatically  that  his  compa- 
ny will  pay  no  more  than  the  $1.2  billion.  If 
that's  the  case.  NS  is  going  to  have  a  very 
tough  time  in  the  House.  Already  there  are 
rumblings  that  Morgan  Stanley  will  in- 
crease its  offer,  a  move  that  would  put  fur- 
ther pressure  on  Norfolk  Southern. 

In  addition,  it  seems  unlikely  that  either 
Subcommittee  Chairman  James  J.  Florlo  or 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
Chairman  John  Dingell  will  find  the  NS  di- 
vestiture package  to  their  liking.  One  more 
thing  to  keep  in  mind.  Mrs.  Dole,  her  hus- 
band. Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole 
and  President  Reagan  may  find  their  audi- 
ence less  receptive  in  the  Democrat-con- 
trolled House  than  they  did  in  the  Senate. 

The  House  might  approve  the  Conrail 
bill— after  all.  most  everyone  wants  Conrail 
out  of  the  government.  But  if  it  does,  the 
bill  will  have  a  decidedly  different  look  from 
the  slapdash  legislation  that  passed  the 
Senate,  which  should  give  rail  shippers  and 
taxpayers  hope  they  won't  be  sold  down  the 
river. 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb.  17. 
1986}, 

Is  Washington  Being  Railroaded  on 
Conrail? 

Small  wonder  Norfolk  Southern  and 
Morgan  Stanley  slug  it  out  to  purchase  gov- 
ernment-owned Consolidated  Rail.  Who 
wouldn't  jump  to  buy  a  prosperous  company 
for  just  four  times  its  earnings?  That's  the 
deal  the  Senate  approved  for  Norfolk 
Southern  on  February  4.  Now.  the  matter 
goes  to  the  House,  where  skepticism 
abounds. 

NS  would  pay  the  government  $1.2  billion, 
give  Conrail  employees  $375  million  for 
their  15  percent  share  and  forego  Conrail's 
tax-loss  carry-forwards  and  investment  tax 
credits.  For  this  it  would  get  a  railroad— a 
major  competitor— that  earned,  after  taxes, 
$361   million  In   1985  and  $472  million  in 

1984.  NS  also  would  get  access  to  at  least 
$800  million  from  Conrail's  treasury,  plus 
$300  million  more  in  excess  pension  contri- 
butions. Net  cost  to  Norfolk  Southern;  Less 
than  a  year's  worth  of  Conrail  profits.  The 
43-investor  consortium  put  together  by 
Morgan  Stanley  isn't  much  more  generous: 
it  offers  Washington  $1.4  billion. 

NS  and  Transportation  Secretary  Eliza- 
beth Dole  agreed  on  the  price  a  year  ago.  In 

1985,  the  market  value  of  the  nations  five 
largest  publicly  owned  railroads  rose  by  $7.6 
billion,  or  roughly  30  percent.  Their  stocks 
sell  at  an  average  of  11.5  times  1985  earn- 
ings—about three  times  the  value  assigned 
Conrail  by  NS  and  Morgan  Stanley. 

"There  will  be  no  stampede  in  the  House, 
no  rush  to  judgment, "  says  John  Dingell  (D- 
Mich.),  whose  Commerce  Committee  will 
control  the  Conrail  bill.  Dingell  and  other 
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House  DemocraU  will  lean  on  would-be 
buyers  to  cough  up  more  money.  A  third 
bid.  by  Allen  &  Company,  is  also  on  the 

t*ble.  w„  ^ 

How  much  U  Conrail  really  worth?  Par 
from  going  broke,  as  DOTs  Dole  fears,  the 
railroad  keeps  getting  fatter,  it  spent  »572 
million  in  1985  just  for  capiul  improve- 
ments. Many  analysU  peg  its  value  at  a  mm- 
imum  $2  billion.  "Its  worth  twice  the  Nor- 
folk offer."  says  Henry  Uvingston  of  Kidder 
Peabody.  Washington  may  settle  for  less, 
but  bidding  is  almost  certain  to  reopen. 


ANALYST  URGES  TREATY 

HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1986 


JMI 


Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  next  lew  weeks,  we  in  Congress  will  again 
face  a  vote  on  providing  aid  to  the  "Contras." 
But  this  time,  President  Reagan  is  asking  for 
military  aid. 

Before  making  up  your  mind.  I  recommend 
that  our  colleagues  review  the  following  article 
from  the  Moline  Daily  Dispatch  which  de- 
scnbes  a  recent  presentation  at  Augustana 
College  m  Rock  Island,  IL.  In  speaking  t)efore 
a  group  of  Augustana  students,  former  CIA 
analyst  and  US,  Manne  Corps  officer.  David 
MacMichael,  warned  against  military  actions 
that  could  lead  to  a  prolonged  and  indecisive 
war  in  Central  Amenca.  Instead,  he  states  that 
the  best  solution  for  the  United  States  would 
be  to  support  the  Contadora  Treaty  Speaking 
from  his  long  experience  in  the  region,  MacMi- 
chael challenges  the  Reagan  admmistratkjn's 
ideological  desire  for  military  action  Rather, 
his  realist  assessment  of  the  region  calls  for  a 
more  constructive  approach. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  will  realize  the  gravity 
of  the  vote  which  looms  before  us  and  take  to 
heart  the  comments  of  Mr.  MacMichael. 
ANALYST  Urges  Treaty 
(By  Tom  Raithel) 
The  United  States  cannot  unseat  the  Nic- 
araguan    government    without    committing 
great  numbers  of  U.S.  troops  to  a  regional 
war.  a  former  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
analyst  told  a  group  of  Augustana  College 
students  Thursday. 

The  U.S.  would  be  better  ser\ed  if  it 
signed  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  and  other 
Latin  American  nations  which  would  pre- 
vent armament  buildup  and  encourage  de- 
mocracy in  the  region,  he  said. 

Former  CIA  analyst  David  MacMichael. 
57  Reston.  Va..  addressed  a  group  of  stu- 
dents in  the  College  Center.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  CIAs  elite  National  Intelli- 
gence Officers  from  March  1981  to  April 
1983.  His  area  of  expertise  was  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  he  was  responsible  for  advising  the 
CIA  director  and  other  members  of  the  in- 
telligence community  on  Nicaragua. 

A  former  Marine  Corps  officer  and  profes- 
sor of  Latin  American  history,  he  currently 
is  a  senior  associate  of  the  Council  of  Hemi- 
spheric Affairs— a  research  group  that  puts 
out  a  bimonthly  report  on  current  affairs 
In  the  Carribean  and  Latin  America. 

He  has  testified  before  the  U.S.  Congress 
against  the  Reagan  administrations  policies 
toward  Nicaragua. 

In  an  interview  before  his  speech  Thurs- 
day. MacMichael  said  the  Reagan  adminis- 
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trations  current  efforts  to  unseat  the  Nica- 
raguan  government,  or  the  Sandinistas,  are 
not  based  on  any  sound  information,  but  on 
ideological  fervor. 

"When  the  administration  came  into 
office,  one  of  its  principal  objectives  was  to 
overcome  what  it  described  as  the  Vietnam 
syndrome."  MacMichael  said.  According  to 
the  administration,  this  syndrome  is  making 
the  U.S.  overly  reluctant  to  engage  in  mili- 
tary activities  abroad. 

According  to  MacMichael.  the  administra- 
tion has  been  seeking  a  foreign  conflict  to 
enter  and  achieve  a  quick  victory  in  to  end 
the  Vietnam  syndrome.  It  has  been  frustrat- 
ed in  many  regions  of  the  world,  but  not 
Central  America.  MacMichael  said.  These 
nations  are  relatively  close  and  accessible  to 
U.S.  actions. 

To  justify  U.S.  actions  in  Nicaragua,  the 
administration  needs  to  demonstrate  Nica- 
ragua is  assisting  revolution  in  El  Salvador 
and  elsewhere.  MacMichael  said.  The  obsta- 
cle the  administration  faces,  he  said,  is  that 
there  is  no  reliable  evidence  supporting  Nic- 
araguan  involvement  in  El  Salvador  in 
recent  years. 

MacMichael  said  he  and  other  intelligence 
analysis  sought  evidence  of  this  kind  of  con- 
nection between  the  Sandinistas  and  El  Sal- 
vador, or  between  the  Sandinistas  and  Cuba 
or  the  Soviet  Union,  for  years,  but  turned 
up  nothing. 

The  Reagan  administration  "laim  is  so  du- 
bious. MacMichael  said,  that  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve  that   their   people   genuinely   believe 

this." 

Without  evidence  of  such  activity,  the 
U.S.  cannot  get  international  support  for  an 
invasion.  But  even  if  it  could  get  that  sup- 
port, an  invasion  would  be  costly.  MacMi- 
chael said. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  U.S.  invasion  of 
Nicaragua  will  be  no  easy  task.  It  would  be  a 
long  and  bloody  process.  Youd  fill  a  lot  of 
body  bags."  he  said. 

The  administration  has  contented  iUelf 
with  supporting  the  contras— a  group  of 
Nicaraguan  rebels  intent  on  overthrowing 
the  government.  MacMichael  said,  but  the 
contra  effort  is  near  collapse.  "I  can  tell  you 
that  no  matter  how  much  money  you  give 
the  contras.  they  are  not  going  to  do  it." 

The  best  solution  for  the  U.S.  would  be  to 
join  several  Latin  American  countries  in 
supporting  the  Contadora  treaty.  This 
treaty  would  esablish  a  system  of  interna- 
tional inspections  to  prohibit  armament 
buildups  or  foreign  troop  maneuvers  in  the 
region.  Such  an  agreement  would  appear  to 
relieve  U.S.  fears  that  Nicaragua  would  be 
used  as  a  base  for  pro-Soviet  activities  in 
this  hemisphere. 

The  administration,  in  fact,  supported 
such  a  treaty  at  one  time,  but  only  because 
it  expected  it  to  be  rejected  by  Nicaragua. 
MacMichael  charged.  When  the  Sandinistas 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  live  by 
those  terms,  the  administration  backed 
down. 

MacMichael  said  signing  the  treaty  would 
still  be  the  best  course  for  the  U.S.  The  con- 
tras are  too  weak  to  overthrow  the  Sandinis- 
tas: a  U.S.  invasion  would  lead  to  a  long, 
costly  and  unpopular  war. 

•I  do  not  wish  to  cry  wolf  and  be  an 
alarmist,  but  I  believe  the  dangers  are  real." 
MacMichael.  These  fears  are  shared  by 
many  competent  authorities." 
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PRESIDENT  CEREZO  OP  GUATE- 
MALA ABOUSHES  SECRET 
POLICE 

HON.  MICHAEL  BARNES 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  19S6 
Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  courageous  move  of 
Guatemala's  new  President,  Vinicio  Cerezo,  in 
abolishing  the  notorious  Department  of  Tech- 
nical Investigations  [DIT],  Guatemala's  secret 
police.  This  courageous  actkjn  was  the  first 
major  step  in  President  Cerezo's  attempt  to 
improve  the  human  rights  performance  of 
Guatemala's  Government  and  to  dismantle 
the  structures  of  repression.  There  will  be 
other  such  steps.  I  know  we  all  applaud  Presi- 
dent Cerezo  for  this  action  and  support  him  In 
any  future  actions  that  he  may  take. 

I  wish  to  include  a  brief  UPI  story  on  this 
matter  that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  February  8,  and  a  February  7  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  editorial  on  the  subject: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8.  19861 
Guatemalan  Policemen  To  Be  Prosecuted 
Guatemala   City.   Feb.   7.-At    least    115 
Guatemalan  secret  police  officers,  part  of  a 
much-feared  squad  abolished  by  President 
Vinicio  Cerezo  this  week,  will  be  charged 
with  human  rights  abuses,  the  Interior  Min- 
istry announced  today. 

Interior  Minister  Juan  Jose  Rodil  Peralta 
said  a  preliminary  investigation  into  the 
conduct  of  the  more  than  600  agents  of  the 
Department  of  Technical  Investigations 
turned  up  at  least  115  officers  with  "bad 
records." 

The  agents  will  be  fired  and  the  attorney 
general  will  file  charges  against  them.  Rodil 
Peralta  said.  The  unit  has  been  accused  of 
involvement  in  the  disappearance  of  thou- 
sands of  Guatemalans. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Feb. 
7.  1986] 
Cerezo  Acts 
Guatemala's  newly  inaugurated  President 
Marco  Vinicio  Cerezo  Arevalo.  has  taken  his 
first  promised  step  toward  ending  human 
rights  abuses  in  his  troubled  nation:  He  has 
abolished  the  feared  secret  police  and  fin- 
gerprinted its  600  members.  Those  suspect- 
ed of  crimes  are  to  be  prosecuted. 

President  Cerezo  in  effect  has  put  on 
notice  the  military  and  police  forces,  with- 
out confronting  them  directly.  The  military 
remains  the  most  powerful  element  in  Gua- 
temala today,  far  stronger  than  the  elected 
government:  Too  broad  a  challenge  to  mili- 
tary or  police  could  likely  result  in  the  un- 
seating of  Mr.  Cerezo,  which  is  why  his  deci- 
sion to  move  against  only  one  police  arm. 
the  secret  police,  at  this  time  was  appropri- 
ate. 

It  was  also  the  correct  human  rights 
move.  During  his  election  campaign  Cerezo 
had  promised  to  end  his  country's  wide- 
spread human  rights  abuses,  reported  since 
the  late  1970s  by  Guatemalan  exiles  and 
international  organizations  and  blamed  on 
sections  of  the  military,  the  police,  and 
,  paramilitary  forces.  The  secret  police  re- 
ceived a  good  share  of  the  condemnation, 
and  it  deserved  to  be  the  first  force  to  be 
disbanded.  Other  police  or  military  depart- 
ments should  take  note:  They  could  be  next. 
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LATE-BLOOMING  DADS 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  January  19,  1986.  issue  of  the  Daily 
Breeze. 

Entitled  "For  These  Kids,  Dad  Really  Is  the 
Old  Man."  this  article  highlights  the  growing 
phenomenon  of  middle-aged  men  who  have 
young  children.  These  "late-blooming  dads," 
who  either  delayed  having  families  or  are  em- 
bracing fatherhood  for  the  second  time 
around,  have  the  capacity,  according  to  some 
experts,  to  be  among  the  best  at  fathering. 

One  of  these  "late-bloomers "  is  Ed  McMa- 
hon,  sidekick  to  Johnny  Carson,  who  recently 
adopted  a  newtx)rn  at  age  62.  Another  is  a 
good  friend  of  mine.  Ron  Cawdrey,  a  49-year- 
old  Redondo  Beach  City  Council  member, 
who  is  also  dad  to  5-year-old  Crystal. 

While  having  a  child  at  any  age  is  a  tremen- 
dous adjustment,  for  these  middle-aged  fa- 
thers the  advantage  of  their  experience,  matu- 
rity, and  financial  security  has  made  the  ad- 
justment a  little  less  traumatic. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues: 

[From  the  Daily  Breeze.  Jan.  19. 1986) 
For  These  Kids.  Dad  Really  Is  the  Old 
Man 
(By  Jim  Brooks) 
Dan  Shannon   recalls   helping   his   wife. 
Deborah,  and  Infant  daughter.  Sarah.  lx>ard 
a  plane  last  summer  on  their  way  to  Minne- 
apolis and  Sarah's  christening. 

"I  had  to  leave  two  days  later  because  of 
my  work. "  Shannon  explains,  "so  I  helped 
her  onto  the  plane  at  LAX  ...  got  her 
seated  and  taken  care  of.  and  I  walked  off 
the  plane. " 

The  51-year-old  Redondo  Beach  father 
chuckles  to  himself. 

"I  found  out  later  that  all  of  the  stew- 
ardesses came  over  and  said.  "My,  what  a 
nice  grandfather  you  have.'  And  my  wife 
was  saying.  That's  not  her  grandfather, 
that's  her  father.' " 

Today.  Shannon  has  a  T-shirt  for  Just 
such  occasions— a  Father's  Day  gift— that 
reads  "I  am  not  her  grandfather," 

Ed  McMahon  sports  a  similarly  Inscribed 
sweatshirt,  which  arrived  last  month  after 
the  62-year-old  sidekick  to  Johnny  Carson 
adopted  a  newborn,  Katherlne  Mary. 

"I  keep  calling  myself  granddaddy," 
admlU  the,  In  fact,  two-time  grandfather.  "I 
find  myself  correcting  that.  "No.  I'm  the 
daddy.  I'm  not  the  granddaddy.' " 

While  Juggling  diapers  and  formulas. 
Shannon  and  McMahon  also  are  balancing 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  what  some  experu 
say  la  a  growing  phenomenon:  late-blooming 
dads  who  can  rightly  be  called  "the  old 
man'"  by  their  youngsters. 

They're  either  parents  for  the  first  time- 
often  members  of  "the  yupped-out  group " 
who  delayed  having  families- or  dads  em- 
bracing fatherhood  for  a  second  time  with 
new.  usually  younger,  wives. 

Whatever  their  particular  situation,  these 
brave  new  poppas  face  a  fatherhood  distinc- 
tive from  that  of  their  younger  counter- 
parts. 
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"Well,  your  back  hurts  more,"  cracks  Ken 
Miller,  a  52-year-old  San  Pedro  father  who 
chases  around  after  2-year-old  Andy. 

Miller,  a  music  teacher  at  Harbor  College, 
is  somewhat  rare  In  that  he  straddles  both 
categories.  Andy  Is  the  product  of  a  second 
marriage;  but  Miller  also  waited  until  he 
was  38  to  start  his  first  family  of  three,  who 
now  range  from  10  to  15. 

"I  don't  doubt  at  all  that  I'm  not  only  less 
physically  able  to  romp  around,  but  I'm  also 
less  interested  In  doing  those  things. " 
admits  Miller  of  fatherhood  after  50. 

Then  he  adds:  "I'm  a  roller  with  the  kids 
on  the  floor.  I  wrestle  with  them,  and  prob- 
ably will  when  I'm  a  grandfather,  when  I'm 
80.  .  .  .  But  It's  harder  for  me.  It's  harder  to 
get  down  on  the  floor  when  you're  50  than 
when  you're  20— but  111  get  down  there.  (I 
might  have  to  say)  Help  me  up.'  " 

The  energy  Issue  Is  a  valid  one.  experts 
say,  for  those  older  men  pondering  late- 
night  feedings  again. 

Its  the  toughest  part  of  his  new  role,  says 
Peter  Klrby.  46-year-old  father  of  2-year-old 
Rachel.  "I  mean.  I  get  tired. "  says  the  Santa 
Monica  video  producer  and  editor.  Dads  at 
20  or  25  "get  tired,  but  they  recover  quicker. 
At  least  that's  what  I  remember.  But  the 
opposite  side  of  that  Is  I  know  how  to  pace 
myself  better." 

That  kind  of  awareness  Is  what  can  com- 
pensate for  slower  reflexes  and  even  slower 
muscles  and  can  make  older  fathers  poten- 
tially the  l>est  dads. 

It  goes  along  with  the  philosophy  that  the 
gray  around  the  ears  Is  matched  by  a 
wisdom  between  the  ears. 

"Its  an  over-used  phrase,  but  they  know 
who  they  are.'  as  opposed  to  l>ecomlng  a 
parent  very  young,  (when)  there  are  so 
many  unfinished  Issues  of  childhood  and 
adolescence  that  It  makes  It  hard  to  deal 
with  a  child's  demands."  says  Sharon  Stone, 
a  Rancho  Palos  Verdes  clinical  social 
worker.  "So  often  young  marriages  have  dif- 
ficulty making  It  because  the  people  are 
changing  themselves,  still  forming  them- 
selves. So  to  l)ecome  a  parent  when  you've 
already  had  more  chance  to  take  care  of 
those  things  for  yourself  could  be  a  real 
benefit." 

"I  think  It  was  good  for  me  as  a  person  to 
have  had  20  years  of  adulthood  to  mature 
and  try  to  get  myself  together  before  I  tried 
to  help  other  people  get  together, "  confirms 
Miller.  ".  .  .  Some  of  the  problems  I  might 
have  brought  Into  a  father-son  or  father- 
daughter  relationship  when  I  was  younger. 
I've  worked  through  to  some  extent." 

Related  to  this  personal  acceptance  Is 
career  acceptance:  Older  fathers  are  more 
likely  to  be  less  focused  on  work  and  fi- 
nances, freeing  them  to  lavish  more  atten- 
tion on  a  child.  "A  lot  of  men  when  they 
first  have  their  children  are  very  much  Into 
building  their  own  empire  and  getting  esub- 
llshed."  says  Fran  Louise  Hill,  a  marriage 
and  family  therapist  with  practices  In 
LomlU  and  Rolling  Hills. 

.  .  Oftentimes  they  don't  bond  as  close- 
ly with  the  child  because  (their  work)  Is  de- 
manding a  great  deal  of  their  attention: 
they're  thinking  In  terms  of  another  mouth 
to  feed  and  will  I  be  able  to  do  that."  .  .  . 
Later  In  life  a  man  Is  very  well  established 
and  In  a  better  financial  situation  and 
therefore  more  emotionally  available  to  the 
child." 

Ron  Cawdrey.  a  49-year-old  Redondo 
Beach  councilman  and  dad  to  5-year-old 
Crystal,  agrees.  "She's  a  dream,  she's  easy 
because  I've  gone  through  It  all  before. " 
says  Cawdrey  of  starting  over  with  CrysUl 
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after  fathering  three  other  children— 30.  26 
and  24— from  a  previous  marriage.  "And  a 
lot  of  It  has  to  do  with  stability,  with  your 
economic  situation."' 

Shannon,  dean  of  extended  education  at 
California  State  University.  Domlnguez 
Hills,  echoes  the  sentiment. 

"As  an  adult  being  a  lot  more  mature.  I 
think  It's  in  a  sense  easier  to  relate  to 
(Sarah), "  says  the  father  of  three  older  chil- 
dren—25.  23.  and  21— from  a  first  marriage. 
I'm  not  as  pressed,  at  least  In  terms  of 
career,  as  I  was  much  earlier  on.  I  feel  more 
comfortable  with  myself  than  I  did  when  I 
was  younger.  And  as  a  consequence  I  think  I 
can  focus  more  on  her  than  I  did  as  t 
younger  man  with  my  older  children." 

The  gray-haired  grandfather  finds  himself 
frequently  playing  with  his  infant  daughter, 
reading  to  ner.  rolling  around  on  the  floor 
with  her.  "integrating  her  a  lot  more "  Into 
his  life. 

"I  feel  a  lot  more  laldback  about  father- 
hood, a  lot  more  comfortable  with  the  Idea 
of  it  than  when  I  was  younger,"  Shannon 
explains.  The  whole  process  of  birth  is  dif- 
ferent now  than  It  was  the  first  time  for  me. 
In  the  early  60s.  Id  drive  my  wife  to  the 
hospital,  drop  her  at  the  door,  go  park  the 
car  and  then  find  my  way  to  the  fathers 
waiting  room,  and  when  the  baby  was  l)om 
they'd  call  me  and  I'd  gu  look  through  the 
glass.  And  then  I  wouldn't  see  the  child 
really  until  four  or  five  days  later  when  the 
Infant  would  return  with  his  or  her  mother. 
"This  time  I  went  through  Lamaze.  and  I 
was  there  through  the  whole  birth  process 
and  held  Sarah  before  my  wife  did.  The 
whole  process— I  guess  they  call  It  twndlng— 
was  a  lot  more  real  this  time,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence I  feel  very,  very  close  to  her. " 

Dads  like  Shannon  and  Cawdrey— long  on 
experience  and  shorter  on  career  struggles- 
have  the  capacity  to  be  among  the  best  at 
fathering,  says  Jeff  Marsh,  a  clinical  psy- 
chologist who  leads  a  fathers  group  Satur- 
days In  the  parenting  center  at  the  Ste- 
phens S.  Wise  Temple  In  West  LA. 

"The  most  Interesting  dads  .  .  .  are  the 
guys  who  are  starting  a  second  family,  and 
are  In  their  40s  and  50s.  have  teen-age  chil- 
dren or  older  and  now  have  a  baby  coming, ' 
Marsh  says.  "They  tend  to  be  the  Ideal  dads. 
I  mean,  you  can  see  the  difference  In  the 
groups.  They  are  Just  more  comforuble.  Its 
not  that  they  know  that  much  more  about 
how  to  be  a  father.  Their  questions  are  just 
as  naive  or  open  In  some  ways  as  the  other 
guys,  but  the  way  they  go  at>out  the  father- 
ing is  much  easier.  They're  more  comforta- 
ble with  the  child,  holding  the  child  and 
Interacting  with  him." 

If  It's  easier  the  second  time  around.  It's 
t>ecause  these  dads  "know  the  score."  says 
Rick  Porter,  director  of  the  Rainbow  River 
School  Age  Centers  In  Manhattan  Beach 
and  a  leader  of  father  workshops  himself. 

"If  it's  their  first  time,  there  might  be 
some  surprises,  some  new  twlsU  they  hadn't 
thought  atwut. "  he  adds. 

Stone  puts  It  even  more  succinctly:  "At  a 
later  age  we  do  t>ecome  creatures  of  habit— 
and  at  any  age  having  a  kid  Is  a  tremendous 
adjustment. " 

The  size  of  that  adjustment  for  a  first- 
time  father  at  40  may  be  daunting,  especial- 
ly for  those  at  the  upper  end  of  the  baby- 
boom  me-generatlon  used  to  having  It  their 
way— when  a  toddler  wants  It  his  way. 

"That's  the  classic  cliche  of  my  genera- 
tion, that  we  want  everything  .  .  .  (that) 
we're  used  to  having  our  own  way, "  says 
Klrby,  who  Is  producing  a  videotape  called 
•Creative  Parenting. " 
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Its  late-blooming  fathers  such  as  himself, 
he  believes,  that  may  account  for  the  grow- 
ing number  of  older  dads  in  general.  "Part 
of  it  is  that  adolescence  for  a  lot  of  people 
my  age  and  younger  seems  to  last  till  you're 
about  30.  so  you  end  up  not  even  thinking 
about  getting  serious  with  relationships  and 
family  and  that  sort  of  thing  until  later  in 

life."  _.      . 

Marsh  labels  them  "the  yuppedout 
group."  those  men  who  went  to  college,  es- 
tablished careers,  "finally  got  married,  and 
now  they're  wanting  to  experience  what  it  s 
like  to  t)e  a  father." 

"In  general,  youre  talking  about  someone 
who's  really  been  into  his  career  and  not 
into  a  relationship  with  a  child. "  says  Santa 
Monica  pediatrician  Harvey  Karp. 

Making  that  new  relationship  work  starts 
with  realizing  that  there  are  sacrifices  along 
with  joys  in  fathering,  that  you  have  less 
time  for  yourself  and  to  devote  to  the  things 
you're  used  to  doing. "  says  Stone. 

Says  Miller.  "I  look  around  at  some  of  my 
peers  whose  kids  are  off  at  college  or  off 
married  with  their  own  kids,  and  these 
people  are  in  a  phase  of  life  that  most  50- 
year-olds  are  in.  and  I'll  probably  never 
have  that  phase.  I'll  never  have  that  smug 
lime  when  the  kids  are  grown  and  gone  and 
you  can  concentrate  on  (your  own  inter- 
ests), or  that  time  when  middle-aged  couples 
start  traveling  and  such. " 

He  laughs.  My  travel  is  between  soccer 
and  piano  lessons." 

Another  prospect  that  faces  the  older 
dad— either  the  experienced  second-family 
man  or  the  first-time-around  novice-is  that 
of  dealing  with  an  adolescent  as  they're 
coping  with  advanced  nniddle-age  and 
beyond.  ,     ,  .    .     , 

■You're  dealing  with  life-cycle  kmd  of 
changes."  says  Mitch  Golant.  a  Brentwood 
clinical  psychologist.  'As.  for  example,  that 
40-year-old  man  enters  his  55th  birthday  his 
child  is  entering  adolescence,  so  not  only  is 
that  55-year-old  man  dealing  with  the  (ap- 
proaching) death  of  his  own  parents,  he's 
dealing  with  his  son  or  daughter  in  adoles- 
cence." 

Art  Bohart.  a  psychology  professor  at 
CSUDH  who  at  43  is  father  to  7-year-old 
Maura,  believes  that  is  when  some  difficul- 
ties might  arise.  Because  as  fathers  get 
toward  their  60s.  they  tend  perhaps  to  lose 
touch.  Whereas  in  your  40s  you're  still 
young  enough  to  be  in  touch  with  what  it's 
like  to  be  a  child  or  a  teen-ager,  by  the  time 
you  get  to  be  60  you're  perhaps  getting  a 
little  less  tolerant,  a  little  less  likely  to  be 
able  to  understand  the  headstrongness  of 
youth,  so  to  speak.' 

The  best  way  to  resolve  the  issue.  Bohart 
says  simply,  is  to  just  be  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial problems. 

"I  know  it's  going  to  be  a  frustrating 
period,  especially  with  all  the  pitfalls  that 
are  around  today  for  young  people,  with  the 
drugs  and  sex  and  whatnot. "  says  McMa- 
hon.  who's  already  guided  four  offspring 
from  an  earlier  marriage  through  the  tern 
ble  teens.  ".  .  .  But  were  going  to  have  a 
very  open  relationship  with  this  child.  I've 
had  some  experience.  I've  made  all  my  mis- 
lakes— I  hope.  And  I'll  be  able  to  sit  down 
and  talk  with  her  and  reason  with  her.  Be- 
cause you  do  come  from  a  strong  point  of 
wisdom  when  you're  in  your  70s." 

For  Kirby.  talking  about  his  daughter's 
eventual  adole  cence  sparks  a  stickier  issue. 
•  "It  may  seem  weird."  he  says,  but  one  of 
the  things  that  I  think  about  a  lot  is  am  I 
going  to  see  any  grandchildren.  Or  is  she 
going  to  wait  till  she's  35  to  have  any  kids?" 
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In  a  similar  vein.  Shannon  reveals  that 
"one  very  peculiar  feeling  I've  had  is  a  sense 
of  mortality  that  I  didn't  have  before 
(Sarah)  was  born:  a  sense  of  my  age  relative 
to  life  expectancy,  and  a  concern  about 
being  around  long  enough  to  see  her  grown 
and  mature  and  marry  and  have  children." 

He.  Kirby  and  McMahon  all  talk  of 
making  financial  plans  so  their  children  will 
be  secure  should  father  time  run  out  on 
them.  They  also  speak  of  a  keener  sense  of 
taking  care  of  their  own  selves. 

You  become  more  aware  of  how  fragile 
everything  is. "  says  Kirby.  "I  mean,  I  drive 
more  carefully  and  look  both  ways  more 
than  once  when  I  cross  the  street.  You're 
just  more  aware  of  risks  all  the  time  ...  be- 
cause, you  know.  I  want  to  be  here  for  her." 


FOR  A  TAX  AMNESTY  TO  CUT 
THE  DEFICIT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  27,  1986 
Mr  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced 
this  year  with  the  difficult  and  unenviable  task 
of  finding  approximately  $60  billion  to  cut  from 
the  Federal  budget.  This  will  bnng  us  to  the 
deficit  level  mandated  by  the  'march  of  folly" 
that  is  known  as  Gramm-Rudman.  I  believe 
we  are  required  to  reach  this  deficit  target  re- 
gardless of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  triggering  mecha- 
nism with  Gramm-Rudman. 

The  budget  request  submitted  by  President 
Reagan  for  fiscal  year  1987  reveals  his  prior- 
ities and  plans  for  reaching  the  target  deficit. 
This  President  would  subject  many  vital  do- 
mestic programs  to  elimination  or  draconian 
cuts  while  adding  over  S33  billion  to  the  De- 
fense budget.  The  President  has  said  we  must 
reduce  the  deficit  but  that  he  will  veto  any 
measures  that  raises  revenues  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  that  deficit. 

That  severely  limits  our  options  here  in  Con- 
gress. But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts faced  a  budget  deficit  a  few  short 
years  ago.  They  undertook  a  unique  program 
of  one  time  tax  amnesty  and  tough  enforce- 
ment that  has  yielded  approximately  $564  mil- 
lion over  the  last  2  years.  This  Revenue  En- 
hancement and  Protection  Program  has  been 
successful  in  Massachusetts  and  similar  pro- 
grams in  other  States  have  met  with  like  suc- 
cess. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  program  on  a  national  basis  would  not  yield 
the  Federal  Government  at  least  $25  billion. 
This  would  be  $25  billion  not  in  tax  increases, 
not  in  program  cuts,  but  in  pure  deficit  reduc- 
tion. I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  2530.  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Donnelly.  Jjjl/bill  would 
implement  a  Revenue  Enhancement  and  Pro- 
tection Program  on  a  national  level. 

We  must  take  innovative  steps  to  deal  with 
our  budgetary  woes.  This  type  of  program  is 
just  such  a  step.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  insightful  article  written  by  Governor  Duka- 
kis of  Massachusetts.  His  article  points  out 
the  windfall  to  be  realized  by  careful  imple- 
mentation of  a  Revenue  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram. Let  us  follow  the  lead  of  Governof  Du- 


kakis  and    Massachusetts   and   attack   our 
budget  problems  with  vigor. 
For  a  Tax  Amnesty  To  Cut  the  Deficit 

(By  Michael  S.  Dukakis) 
BosTON.-At  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  hacking  away  at  important 
programs  in  order  to  balance  iU  budget  and 
reduce  its  deficit,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  should  be  looking  first  at 
the  revenue  side— not  to  raise  taxes  but  to 
get  serious  about  collecting  what  is  already 
owed  the  Treasury.  They  should  adopt  what 
has  worked  for  many  states:  tax  amnesty 
combined  with  tougher  enforcement. 

Tax  evasion  and  cheating  have  become  se- 
rious problems.  To  fool  around  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  was  once  to  court  se- 
rious fines,  prison  sentences  and,  at  least, 
public  humiliation.  But  as  the  I.R.S.  now 
admits,  those  days  are  long  gone. 

According  to  I.R.S.  figures,  voluntary  tax 
compliance  has  fallen  to  81  percent,  down 
from  94  percent  20  years  ago.  More  starkly 
put  19  percent  of  all  taxes  owed  on  legiti- 
mate earnings  are  not  collected.  Nor  does 
that  include  other  major  sources  of  lo.st  tax 
revenue,  such  as  illegal  drugs  and  organized 
crime.  What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  $100  billion 
in  Federal  taxes  that  go  uncollected  every 
year.  That's  half  the  Federal  deficit. 

What  to  do?  Once  again  the  states  have 
come  up  with  a  good  idea.  It  is  an  idea  that 
has  taken  hold  in  Massachusetts  and  has 
been  picked  up  by  18  other  states,  including 
New  York,  which  recovered  $334  million. 

In  January  1983,  Massachusetts  faced  a 
multimillion  dollar  deficit.  I  was  urged  to  do 
what  President  Reagan  and  Congress  have 
been  asked  to  do:  raise  taxes,  cut  programs 
or  both.  But  we  discovered  that  dodging  the 
tax  man  had  become  almost  as  popular  a 
sport  as  watching  the  Celtics  play  basket- 
ball. We  inaugurated  a  program  called  Reve- 
nue Enforcement  and  Protection,  which 
aimed  to  collect  taxes  owed  to  the  state 
treasury. 

First,  we  raised  the  stakes  by  getting 
tough  on  enforcement-adding  tax  auditors, 
introducing  computers  and  launching  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  to  seek  out  and  prosecute 
tax  evaders.  After  we  had  demonstrated  just 
how  tough  we  could  be,  we  offered  the  de- 
linquents an  amnesty,  a  90-day  grace  period 
to  make  good  on  what  they  owed  the  state 
with  interest  but  no  civil  or  criminal  penal- 
ties. 

When  the  amnesty  period  ended,  we  got 
tough  again.  Restaurants  were  padlocked 
and  seizure  notices  slapped  on  doors,  luxury 
yachts  registered  out  of  state  to  evade  taxes 
were  seized  and  other  tax-delinquent  busi- 
nesses were  forced  to  pay  up.  The  word 
quickly  got  out— Massachusetts  was  serious 
al>out  tax  collection. 

We  also  decided  it  was  time  to  treat 
honest  taxpayers  as  valued  customers— men 
and  women  whose  business  and  tax  pay- 
ments we  appreciated.  We  introduced  a  sim- 
plified tax  form,  expanded  taxpayer  assist- 
ance programs  and  guaranteed  that  those 
who  file  early  could  get  their  refund  checks 
within  three  weeks. 

Amnesty  was  only  a  part  of  the  reason  for 
Massachusetts'  success.  In  two  years,  tough- 
er enforcement  under  the  Revenue  Enforce- 
ment and  Protection  Program  has  account- 
ed for  tens  of  millions  in  new  revenues  from 
evaders  and  delinquenU.  There  has  been  an 
even  more  dramatic  increase  in  voluntary 
compliance— a  total  of  $564  million  in  new 
revenue  in  the  last  two  years.  Only  $85  mil- 
lion of  it  came  from  amnesty. 


As  a  result.  Massachusetts  enjoyed  its  big- 
gest tax  cut  in  history  last  year.  We  have  a 
healthy  surplus  in  the  state  treasury  and  we 
have  the  resources  we  need  to  invest  in  eco- 
nomic growth,  good  schools,  important 
social  services  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

Could  this  work  at  the  I.R.S.?  I  believe  it 
could.  In  the  18  states  offering  amnesty  pro- 
grams, almost  500.000  people  have  paid 
more  than  $650  million  In  back  taxes  and  in- 
terest. 

A  tough,  fair,  competently  administered 
Federal  revenue  recovery  program  would 
yield  $20  billion  to  $25  billion  annually  from 
amnesty,  tietter  enforcement  and  the  in- 
creased voluntary  compliance  that  comes 
with  it.  Getting  our  national  tax  compliance 
rate  back  to  where  it  was  20  years  ago  would 
mean  $65  billion  a  year  in  new  revenue 
without  raising  taxes. 

That's  a  serious  t>eginning  toward  erasing 
the  deficit.  Stale  programs  across  the 
nation  have  demonstrated  the  potential  for 
a  fair  tax  system.  The  Federal  Government 
could  restore  public  confidence  in  the  reve- 
nue system  without  carving  the  heart  out  of 
programs  that  provide  health,  housing  and 
job  opportunities,  or  blowing  holes  in  the 
Presi(ient's  defense  budget. 


GIVE  LAW  A  CHANCE 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Winston  Skin- 
ner of  the  Newnan  Times-Herald  recently 
wrote  a  column  that  I  strongly  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  read.  In  the  column  he  says: 

All  the  money  (that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment borrows)  has  to  be  paid  (back),  and 
the  longer  you  wait  to  pay  it  back,  the  more 
it  costs  you. 

I  think  Winston  has  accurately  portrayed  the 
feelings  of  most  Amencans.  It's  time  Congress 
stops  this  ridiculous  overspending: 
Give  Law  a  Chance 

The  Gramm-Rudman  bill  is  not  perfect, 
but  it  is  a  start. 

The  bill,  which  would  require  the  budget 
be  balanced  in  the  next  few  years,  commits 
the  federal  government  to  doing  something 
about  the  deficit.  We  have  heard  about  how 
the  growth  of  the  economy  will  eliminate 
the  deficit  without  increasing  taxes,  but 
we've  seen  the  deficit  grow. 

The  deficit  is  truly  frightening.  Like  many 
folks,  I  sunive  on  credit.  But  I  have  learned 
a  lesson  atraut  credit.  All  that  money  even- 
tually has  to  be  paid,  and  the  longer  you 
wait  to  pay  it  back,  the  more  it  costs  you. 

As  my  teacher  wife  explains  to  her  stu- 
dents, interest  is  "rent "  you  pay  for  using 
the  bank's  money.  You  have  to  pay  the 
money  back,  and  you  have  to  pay  the  rent, 
too.  Someday,  somehow,  the  government 
must  not  only  learn  to  operate  on  a  reasona- 
ble budget,  but  it  must  pay  back  the  princi- 
pal and  interest  from  years  of  spending  with 
abandon. 

As  President  Reagan  said  recently,  "We 
do  not  face  large  deficits  because  American 
families  are  undertaxed.  We  face  those  defi- 
cits because  the  federal  government  over- 
spends." 

The  effects  of  the  bill  are  already  being 
felt.  Some  government  employees  are  get- 
ting the  word  to  send  out  resumes  because 
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their  paychecks  will  stop  with  the  beginning 
of  the  next  fiscal  year  this  summer. 

The  bill  requires  that  automatic,  across- 
the-board,  spending  cuts  lake  place  if  the 
president  and  congress  cannot  agree  on  a 
budget  that  meets  certain  criteria.  For  ex- 
ample, the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  could 
have  a  deficit  of  no  more  than  $144  billion, 
which  is  to  me  a  staggering  amount  of 
money.  The  allowable  deficit  would  decrease 
yearly  until  1991,  when  the  government 
would  have  to  operate  within  its  means. 

Gramm-Rudman  is  going  to  cost  us.  Ac- 
cording to  Associated  Press,  Georgia  stands 
to  lose  $278  million  in  federal  funds  next 
year  because  of  the  law. 

While  this  sounds  terrible,  what  it  means 
is  that  there  should  be  less  control  from 
Washington  over  what  is  done  in  the  states. 
With  the  passage  of  Gramm-Rudman.  if  a 
big  pile  of  dollar  bills  is  to  be  spent  on 
public  education  or  social  welfare  or  high- 
ways, it  will  be  because  someone  in  Georgia 
decided  that  was  a  need. 

And  while  I  realize  stale  and  local  govern- 
ments can  have  bureaucrats  as  well  as 
Washington.  I  still  think  someone  who  lives 
in  Georgia  probably  knows  better  how  to 
deal  with  most  of  Georgia's  problems  than 
does  someone  from  New  York  who  went  to 
school  in  New  Jersey  and  now  works  in  an 
office  in  Washington. 

Local  churches  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions will  have  to  take  a  greater  hand  in 
helping  the  truly  needy,  and  federal  funds 
will  have  to  be  aimed  at  solving  problems 
rather  than  programs  which  require  perpet- 
ual funding. 

The  Reagan  administration's  agenda  does 
not  coincide  with  my  view  of  the  world.  On 
a  planet  where  the  major  powers  already 
have  the  means  to  blow  every  smidgen  of 
life  away,  spending  ever-increasing  amounts 
for  weaponry  seems  futile.  I  have  no  argu- 
ment with  a  strong  defense  but  I  think  belt 
tightening  can  probably  be  done  as  "easily" 
in  the  Pentagon  as  it  can  at  the  local 
DFACS  office. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  going  to  be  easy  any- 
where, and  it  is  going  to  require  average  citi- 
zens in  places  like  Newnan  to  take  a  greater 
role  In  determining  the  kind  of  life  to  be 
found  in  their  communities.  The  big  pack- 
ages filled  with  dollar  bills  from  Washing- 
ton are  going  to  come  less  and  less  often. 

Caring  about  the  basic  needs  of  people  is 
important. 

What  we  must  do  is  provide  for  those 
needs  as  economically  as  possible,  and  there 
must  be  a  constant,  diligent  effort  to  keep 
those  who  can  and  should  work  off  the  wel- 
fare roles. 

At  the  same  time,  the  federal  government 
perhaps  should  tend  more  to  iU  specific 
constitutional  duties  and  avoid  the  tempta- 
tion to  govern  every  aspect  of  the  affairs  of 
the  50  states. 

Less  federal  Intervention  would  mean  that 
state  and  local  governments  could  run  the 
schools— and  many  other  programs— with 
greater  efficiency.  Perhaps  there  would  be 
less  money  for  some  programs,  but  it  would 
then  come  to  the  point  where  the  states  and 
counties,  who  generally  try  to  live  within 
their  means,  could  decide  If  a  particular  pro- 
gram is  really  needed  and  is  cost  effective. 

Much  the  same  could  be  said  for  agricul- 
ture, aviation,  higher  education,  small  busi- 
ness development,  and  a  host  of  other  pro- 
grams. Perhaps,  after  reducing  Its  involve- 
ment in  other  areas.  Washington  can  take  a 
realistic  look  at  defense  spending  and  treat 
the  Pentagon  with  a  business-like  approach, 
too. 
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Already,  there  is  talk  of  suits  questioning 
the  constitutionality  of  Gramm-Rudman.  A 
cobrt  challenge  may  render  the  whole  bill 
invalid.  But  even  if  that  comes  to  pass,  the 
idea  is  still  a  start. 

At  least  we  have  made  an  effort  to  cut  fed- 
eral spending  so  that  our  grandchildren  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  paying  the  deficit. 


OHIO'S  19TH  DISTRICT 
RESPONDS  TO  TAX  SURVEY 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1986 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  as  the 
House  debated  tax  report  legislation,  I  wrote 
to  my  constituents  requesting  their  views  on 
several  of  the  options  under  discussion.  I  re- 
ceived a  massive  response,  reflecting  the 
great  general  interest  in  reform  of  our  tax 
system  as  well  as  a  real  desire  to  participate 
in  correcting  the  unfairness  of  our  current  tax 
structure.  I  especially  appreciated  the  time 
taken  by  many  thousands  of  respondents  who 
wrote  detailed  letters  with  their  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions. Because  of  the  large  number  of  my 
constituents  who  shared  their  opinion  with  me. 
I  am  still  In  the  process  of  respondirrg  to  many 
of  them. 

While  the  tax  legislation  approved  by  the 
House  is  not  perfect,  it  does  go  a  long  way 
toward  reforming  our  current  Tax  Code.  Still, 
any  final  bill  that  comes  before  the  House 
should  include  several  key  improvements.  Tax 
reform  must  be  fair  to  all  sections  of  our  coun- 
try, including  those  hard  pressed  regions  that 
have  faced  real  economic  dislocation  during 
the  past  several  years.  At  the  same  time,  tax 
reform  must  be  equitable— insuring  that  all 
Americans  pay  a  proper  share  of  the  costs 
needed  to  run  the  esseintial  services  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Finally,  tax  reform  must  be  seen  m  the  con- 
text of  Nation's  real  economic  needs  Our  Tax 
Codes  should  encourage  the  economic 
growth  and  future  vitality  that  are  required  if 
we  hope  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  fast- 
changing  world  economy.  Particularly  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  we  must  recognize  that 
several  aspects  of  our  Tax  Codes  have  a  real 
impact  on  our  ability  to  be  competitive  and 
create  needed  new  jobs.  I  am  happy  that  so 
many  of  the  respondents  to  my  questionnaire 
recognized  this.  In  fact,  fully  62  percent 
voiced  strong  opposition  to  repealing  the 
deductability  of  State  and  local  taxes— taxes 
that  go  to  pay  for  so  many  of  the  important 
educational  programs  and  infrastructure  re- 
pairs that  our  region  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  results  of  the 
19th  district  tax  sun/ey  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  other  Members  can  review 
them.  Our  goal  must  continue  to  be  a  tax 
reform  package  that  is  both  fair  and  equitable, 
and  provides  a  sound  basis  for  economic 
growth  and  Increased  jobs. 

The  tax  survey  follows: 

1.  President  Reagan  is  proposing  many 
changes  in  tax  law.  Of  the  changes  listed 
t)elow,  check  those  you  would  oppose,  even 
if  they  would  help  make  possible  an  overall 
reduction  in  tax  rates. 
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a.  Repeal  the  ability  of  people  to  deduct 
state  and  local  taxes— income  taxes,  proper- 
ty taxes,  and  sales  taxes;  82%. 

b.  Repeal  the  marriage  penalty  deduction. 

39% 

c.  Umit  deductions  for  interest,  except 
business  loans  and  home  mortgages;  48%. 

d.  Repeal  income  averaging;  37%. 

e.  Repeal  the  additional  exemption  for  the 
blind  and  the  elderly:  67%. 

f.  Repeal  credits  for  energy-saving  home 
improvements;  34%. 

g.  Tax  a  portion  of  employer-paid  healtn 

insurance;  62%. 

h.  Tax  increases  in  the  cash  value  of  life 
insurance  policies;  63%. 

i  Tax  all  unemployment  compensation 
and    payments    for    work-related    injuries; 

49%. 

j.  Umit  deductions  for  work-related  ex- 
penses, such  as  union  and  professional  dues, 
safety  equipment,  tools,  uniforms,  and 
travel;  43%.  .,  ^  . 

2  Should  Congress  cut  taxes  if  doing  so 
would   increase   the  deficit?  Yes   15%;  No 

85%. 

3  Should  the  oil  and  gas  iriustry  receive 
more  favorable  tax  treatm -nt  ihan  other  in- 
dustries in  order  to  provid-  incentives  for  in- 
creased production?  Yes  18%.  No  82%. 

4.  Should  capital  gains  (profits  from  the 
sale  of  stocks,  bonds  and  other  investments) 
be  taxed  at  a  lower  rate  than  wages  and  sal- 
aries to  encourage  such  investmenU.  or 
should  they  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as 
wages  and  salaries?  a.  Lower  rate  50%;  b. 
Same  rate  50%. 

5.  Under  the  present  system,  tax  rates  tor 
people  with  large  incomes  are  higher  than 
rates  for  people  with  lower  incomes.  Should 
the  system  be  changed  so  that  there  is  less 
difference  between  tax  rates  for  people  with 
high  incomes  and  rates  for  people  with 
lower  incomes?  Yes  30%;  No  70%. 

6.  Should  the  50%  top  rate  (for  joint 
return  income  in  excess  of  $175,000)  be— 
15%  (a)  Cut  to  35%;  10%  (b)  Cut  to  40%;  8% 
(c)  Cut  to  45%;  66%  (d)  Kept  at  50%. 

7.  Should  business  be  allowed  to  deduct 
the  costs  of  entertainment,  such  as  taking 
clients  on  hunting  and  fishing  trips,  to  the 
theater,  or  to  professional  sports  events? 
Yes  25%;  No  75%. 

8  How  much  should  businessmen  be  al- 
lowed to  deduct  for  meals  at  which  business 
might  be  discussed?  22%  (a)  The  full  cost; 
19%  (b)  $25  per  person;  19%  (c)  $15  per 
person;  41%  (d)  Nothing. 

9.  The  goals  of  simplification  and  fairness 
often  work  against  one  another  because 
much  of  the  complexity  in  the  tax  law  is 
due  to  provisions  designed  to  assure  fair 
treatment  for  taxpayers  with  special  cir- 
cumstances. Given  that  fact,  which  goal  is 
more  important:  17%  (a)  Simplifying  the 
tax  law.  even  if  that  results  in  less  fairness, 
or:  83%  (b)  Assuring  that  everyone  pays  a 
fair  share  of  the  tax  burden,  even  if  that 
means  less  simplification. 

10  What  should  be  the  main  goals  of  tax 
reform?  Of  the  nine  goals  listed  below, 
which  are  the  three  most  important  (rank  1. 
2  3)  and  which  are  the  three  least  impor- 
tant (rank  7,  8,  9).  83/6%  (a)  Make  sure  ev- 
eryone both  businesses  and  individuals, 
pays  a  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden:  12/54% 
(b)  Reduce  tax  rates  so  that  there  is  less  dif- 
ference between  rates  for  high-income  and 
low-income  people:  21/35%  (c)  Reduce  tax 
rates,  but  keep  the  differences  between 
rates  for  high-income  and  low-income 
people;  20/36%  (d)  Leave  the  rate  structure 
alone,  but  cut  taxes  by  raising  the  personal 
exemption  and  the  standard  deduction;  23/ 


42%  (e)  Make  it  easier  for  me  to  do  my 


taxes;  63/19%  (f)  Eliminate  complex  tax 
breaks  that  give  unfair  advantage  to  those 
who  can  afford  high-priced  tax  experts;  19/ 
50%  (g)  Simplify  the  tax  system  by  elimi- 
nating as  many  deductions  and  credits  as 
possible,  including  those  that  are  widely 
used  by  the  average  taxpayer. 


DIGGER  PHELPS-EDUCATOR 
AND  COACH 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  NFW  JEHSFY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1986 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  issue  of  Ozark  Maga- 
zine on  Notre  Dame  basketball  coach  Richard 
"Dtgger"  Phelps. 

I  would  especially  like  to  draw  attention  to 
Coach  Phelps'  remarks  in  regard  to  education 
and  its  relationship  to  Intercollegiate  athletics. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  his  comments 
particularly  enlightening  in  the  wake  of  the 
court  case  involving  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  the  subject  of  academic  integrity. 

Coach  Phelps  and  the  basketball  program 
at  Notre  Dame  are  perfect  examples  of  all 
that  is  good  about  intercollegiate  athletics.  In 
his  14  years  at  Notre  Dame,  Coach  Phelps 
has  amassed  an  impressive  record  of  277- 
132.  Of  more  importance,  every  one  of  Coach 
Phelps'  players  has  earned  a  degree.  It  is  this 
record  of  which  he  is  most  proud. 

I  WIS  extremely  gratified  that  Coach  Phelps 
was  one  of  the  first  and  sUongest  supporters 
of  my  legislation,  H.R.  2620,  the  "College  Ath- 
lete Education  and  Protection  Act."  By  lending 
me  this  most-welcomed  support,  he  has 
shown  that  he  does  more  than  just  give  lip- 
service  concerning  the  problems  that  confront 
athletic  departments  at  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Again.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  following  article.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  higher  education  could  use  more 
people  like  Dtgger  Phelps. 
Courting  Success- You  Have  to  be  More 
Than  Just  a  Great  Basketball  Player  To 
Play  roR  Notre  Dames  Digger  Phexps 

(By  Thomas  Granger) 
At  3:00  p.m..  its  time  for  basketball  prac- 
tice, but  the  Notre  Dame  varsity  must  wait 
for  seven  players  to  arrive.  Another  coach 
at  another  school  might  throw  those  play- 
ers off  the  squad,  but  Notre  Dames  Richard 
(Digger)  Phelps  knows  there  are  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  for  the  absences.  He 
shrugs.  "Pour  had  papers  to  get  in  or  were 
tjeing  tutored."  says  Phelps,  a  volatile  man 
in  his  mid-forties  who  still  boasts  matinee- 
idol  good  looks.  "Three  were  freshmen  who 
had  makeup  test  that  they  had  to  take." 

Phelps,  like  Indiana's  Bobby  Knight  and 
Georgia  Techs  Bobby  Cremins.  is  one  of 
those  rare  old-fashioned  head  coaches  who 
still  expect  their  players  to  achieve  their 
grades  the  old-fashioned  way:  by  earning 
them.  Moreover,  not  even  Knight,  the 
fabled  Hoosier  disciplinarian,  can  claim  to 
match  Diggers  record  of  graduating  play- 
ers. In  contract  to  many  basketball  factories 
where  barely  one  of  five  players  leaves  col- 
lege with  a  sheepskin,  Notre  Dame's  gradua- 
tion rate  of   its  basketball   players  is  an 


amazing  100  percent.  That's  right-since 
Digger  Phelps  first  came  to  South  Bend 
back  in  1971,  at  the  tender  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  every  one  of  his  players  has  earned  a 
degree  a  fact  made  even  more  impressive 
when  you  consider  that  Notre  Dame  offers 
no  so-called  "pud  "  majors. 

•That's  the  record  I'm  proudest  of.'  says 
Phelps  interviewed  in  a  spacious  office 
whose  paintings  and  tasteful  furniture  are 
more  likely  to  be  found  on  the  pages  of  i4r- 
chiUctural  Digest  than  in  a  college  basket- 
ball coach's  environs.  •That's  even  more  im- 
portant than  what  we've  accomplished  on 
the  court.  We  stress  that  fact  to  high  school 
players  when  we  talk  to  them.  They've  got 
to  realize  that  basketball  isn't  going  to  last 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  How  many  people  re- 
member who  won  the  national  champion- 
ship five  years  ago?" 

What  people  do  remember,  with  distaste, 
are  the  abundant  scandals  that  have  rocked 
the  ranks  of  collegiate  basketball  in  recent 
years.  There  is  former  head  coach  Tates 
Locke    who  left  Clemson  in  disgrace  after 
admitting  he  knew  that  the  Tigers'  alumni 
regularly  greased  the  palms  of  top  players 
and  recruits.  There  is  deposed  New  Mexico 
head  coach  Norm  Ellenberger.  who  played 
fast  and  loose  with  the  transcripts  of  his 
players  to  keep  them  eligible.  There  is  last 
years    point-shaving    scandal    at    Tulane. 
There  is  the  tragedy  of  such  former  players 
as  Kevin  Ross,  who  went  back  to  grammar 
school  at  age  twenty-seven  in  a  belated  at- 
tempt to  learn  to  read,  and  there  is  the  sui- 
cide of  Bill  Robinzine,  whose  farewell  note 
said  there  was  nothing  left  after  basketball. 
Digger  Phelps  can  and  frequently  does 
recite  a  veritable  litany  of  injustices  he's 
witnessed  over  the  past  fifteen  years.  He  in- 
sists that  not  even  the  high  professional  sal- 
aries paid  such  nongraduates  as  Larry  Bircl 
and  Wayman  Tisdale  can  justify  the  lack  of 
a  diploma. 

•No  mater  how  much  money  you  have, 
there  is  still  the  question.  -What  are  you 
inside  yourself?'  "  snaps  Phelps,  whose  own 
days  as  a  player  were  undistinguishably 
spent  at  New  Jersey's  Rider  College.  'The 
only  promise  I  make  to  the  families  of  re- 
cruits is  that  their  sons  are  going  to  gradu- 
ate on  time.  I've  had  two  players  leave 
school  early  to  play  professional  ball,  but 
they  came  back  and  finished  in  summer 
school.  If  a  youngster  fails  to  graduate,  not 
only  will  I  be  slapped  in  the  face,  but  so  will 
his  parents." 

When  Digger  Phelps  talks,  his  players 
listen.  What  he  has  to  say  makes  sense,  and 
he  backs  up  his  talk  with  indispuable  action. 
In  addition  to  earning  a  reputation  as  one  of 
the  game's  most  solid  citizens.  Phelps  is  also 
respected  for  the  quality  of  the  teams  he 
puU  on  the  court.  He  wins  and  wins  big.  de- 
spite the  apparent  disadvantage  of  being 
able  to  recruit  only  those  athletes  who  can 
satisfy  Notre  Dame's  demanding  SAT  and 
high  school  grade  point  requirements. 
Going  into  the  current  season,  these  are  but 
a  few  of  the  man's  accomplishmenU; 

An  overall  record  of  277-132  in  fourteen 
seasons  at  Notre  Dame. 

An  awesome  303-135  career  record  in  fif- 
teen seasons  as  a  college  head  coach.  (His 
only  other  stint  was  a  26-3  season  at  Ford- 
ham  sixteen  years  ago.  catching  the  eye  of 
the  Notre  Dame  brass  then  looking  to  re- 
place coach  Johnny  Dee.  who  had  resigned.) 
A  reputation  for  developing  such  talented 
National  Basketball  Association  stars  as 
Utah  Jazz  super  scorer  Adrian  Dantley.  De- 
troit Pistons  hotshots  Bill  Laimbeer  and 
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Kelly  Trtpucka.  and  the  Denver  Nuggets' 
hustling  Bill  Hanzlik. 

Such  credentials  have  made  Digger  Phelps 
as  popular  in  basketball-mad  northern  Indi- 
ana as  the  pope  himself  is  in  the  Vatican. 
But  as  recently  deposed  football  coach 
Gerry  Faust  learned  all  too  well,  no  other 
college  anywhere  puts  pressure  to  win  on  its 
coaches  the  way  that  Notre  Dame  does.  A 
favorite  saying  on  campus  is  that  elsewhere, 
hope  springs  eternal;  at  Notre  Dame, 
demand  springs  eternal.  However,  since  rela- 
tively few  lines  crease  his  forehead  below 
his  salt  n'  pepper  hair,  Phelps  is  asked  the 
secret  behind  his  mastery  of  stress.  "I  yell  a 
lot,"  guffaws  Phelps,  an  opinion  that  is 
spontaneously  cosigned  by  his  eavesdrop- 
ping secretary.  Dottle  Van  Paris,  which 
cracks  him  up  once  again,  "That's  my  per- 
sonality. I  never  keep  it  in:  I  always  let  it 
out,"  he  explains. 

Indeed,  Phelpss  fiery  rampages  alongside 
his  team  bench  are  the  equal  of  Knights, 
although  Digger  is  always  too  much  in  con- 
trol to  launch  a  chair  a  la  his  Hoosier  coun- 
terpart. The  Fighting  Irish  coach  has  the 
instincts  of  a  thespian  for  knowing  when  a 
tantrum  is  needed  to  motivate  his  team. 
Moreover,  If  his  own  derisive  shouts  at  the 
opposition  or  the  refs  manage  to  deter 
enemy  fans  from  distracting  his  more  excit- 
able players.  Phelps  is  not  opposed  to  such 
gamesmanship.  "Hey,  it's  show  business, " 
he  says  with  a  shrug.  "Let  the  people  yell  at 
me.  I'd  rather  have  them  yelling  at  me  than 
at  my  players.  If  they  yell  at  me  to  sit  down, 
I'll  wait  another  twenty  seconds  before  I  sit 
down. " 

Without  question,  Richard  Phelpss  nick- 
name of  Digger  is  one  of  sport "s  most  endur- 
ing handles,  ranked  right  up  there  in  fan 
recognition  with  the  likes  of  the  Birdman 
(Larry  Bird),  Doctor  J  (Julius  Erving)  and 
Tree  (Wayne  Rollins).  Phelps  earned  that 
nickname  as  a  boy  in  the  Hudson  valley 
town  of  Beacon,  New  York,  by  working  after 
school  for  his  father,  a  local  undertaker.  So 
devoted  to  the  business  was  young  Richard 
that  he  once  seriously  thought  about  going 
to  embalming  school  to  succeed  his  father. 
The  job  had  several  advantages,  cracks 
Phelps,  not  the  least  of  which  was  that  he 
always  had  fresh  flowers  to  bring  his  dates. 
The  other  advantage,  he  notes  in  a  serious 
moment,  is  that  the  job  afforded  him  a 
means  of  putting  his  own  joys  and  sorrows 
in  their  proper  perspective.  Seeing  death 
and  bereavement  on  an  almost  daily  basis 
helped  Phelps  gain  greater  appreciation  of 
life  itself. 

•I  learned  something  from  seeing  people 
come  home  In  a  box."  he  reveals.  "You 
enjoy  what  you  have  when  you  have  it.  You 
never  know  whats  going  to  hit  you,  or  when 
it's  your  turn  to  go. 

"Growing  up  I  saw  so  much  of  death. 
After  all,  it  was  the  business.  You  sort  of 
get  a  callous  feeling  about  death  as  a  reac- 
tion, but  you  also  have  to  act  with  sensitivi- 
ty and  understand  what  people  are  going 
through." 

Phelps's  childhood  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  accept  occasional  defeats  with  equa- 
nimity, although  not  even  Terry,  his  wife  of 
two  decades,  would  go  so  far  as  to  call  him  a 
good  loser.  "I  saw  it  all  as  a  kid."  insists 
Phelps.  "That  experience  has  enabled  me  to 
say  to  young  men.  Hey!  There's  other 
things  out  there  besides  your  sport."  That's 
a  part  of  the  education  process  that  I've 
learned  outside  of  the  classroom  that  I'm 
trying  to  put  Into  these  young  men"8  lives 
for  their  future." 

No  one.  however,  has  accused  the  flam- 
boyant Phelps  of  complacency  toward  his 
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sport.  He  works  long,  hard  hours  and  is  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  games  l)e8t  salesmen 
come  recruiting  time.  To  relax,  he  forces 
himself  to  play  racquetball  or  some  other 
exerting  game,  occasionally  just  hours 
before  a  critical  contest  t>egins.  He  also  col- 
lects stamps,  a  diversion  carried  over  from 
his  childhood,  jogs  frequently  around  the 
pretty  twin  lakes  on  his  South  Bend  campus 
and  haunts  art  galleries  with  his  demure 
and  attractive  wife,  a  doctoral  student  in 
languages. 

•'You  can't  day-in  and  day-out  eat.  sleep 
and  drink  basketball. "  says  Phelps.  "During 
the  season  I've  got  to  go  to  a  movie,  sit 
down  and  listen  to  a  song,  visit  the  Italian 
bakery  in  town.  I  Just  can't  stay  at  it 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  I  have  to  take  the 
time  to  get  away  from  it.  I  just  put  an  hour 
aside  and  get  out  of  the  office  to  clear  my 
head.  I  think  that's  important  in  order  to 
survive." 

Digger  Phelps  is  looking  for  much  more 
than  mere  survival  this  season.  After  all. 
the  Fighting  Irish  are  returning  all  starters 
on  a  squad  that  won  more  games  (21)  than 
any  other  independent  last  year  and  im- 
pressed many  observers  in  two  NCAA  play- 
off games.  This  years  Irishmen  are  intent 
on  avenging  last  year's  60-58  loss  to  North 
Carolina,  which  cost  them  an  opportunity 
to  join  the  NCAA's  Final  Four. 

Seniors  Ken  Barlow,  at  sixfoot-ten,  and 
six-foot-nine  Tim  Kempton  offer  more  than 
adequate  front  court  protection.  Barlow  is 
capable  of  scoring  in  double  figures  every 
game,  and  Kempton  looks  ready  to  assert 
himself  on  the  t>oards  now  that  he's  beefed 
up  by  twenty  pounds. 

Barlow  believes  that  the  1985-86  Notre 
Dame  team  is  destiny's  favorite.  "We  accom- 
plished a  little  bit  more  each  of  my  first 
three  seasons,"  he  observes.  '"We  went  from 
losing  in  the  NIT  when  I  was  a  freshman  to 
the  NIT  championship  game  as  a  sopho- 
more, then  to  the  NCAA  [playoffs]  last 
year,  and  we  know  that  we  can  do  more  as 
we  grow  together.  We"re  ready  to  keep 
moving  up. '" 

Other  scoring  threats  are  Donald  Royal, 
who  looks  agile  enough  to  dunk  a  ball  from 
midcourt.  and  six-foot-five  freshman  Mark 
Stevenson,  son  of  former  Harlem  Glot)etrot- 
ters  ace  Jack  Stevenson,  who  earned  all- 
American  on  Parade's  high  school  dream 
team.  'Mark  Stevenson  will  speak  for  him- 
self," muses  Phelps.  "He  knows  the  game 
and  hes  very  good  as  an  athlete  playing  the 
game  intuitively.  Hes  going  to  be  a  solid 
basketball  player." 

Completing  the  squad  is  the  team's  genu- 
ine superstar,  point  guard  David  Rivers,  a 
sophomore  who  is  a  potential  future  nation- 
al Player  of  the  Year  (college  basketball's 
most  coveted  personal  honor). 

Rivers  is  an  explosive  player  who  can 
shoot,  pass  and  force  opposition  turnovers. 
Sports  Illustrated  summed  up  his  value  to 
the  team  this  way:  "As  goes  David  Rivers,  so 
goes  Notre  Dame."  His  inspired  play  has  en- 
abled Phelps  to  transform  Notre  Dames 
traditionally  plodding  ball  control  game  Into 
an  exciting  run-and-gun  offense.  "David 
Rivers  is  allowing  me  to  be  my  type  of  coach 
for  the  first  time  since  Ive  been  at  Notre 
Dame,"  says  Phelps.  "The  whole  court  Is 
David  Rivers"s  environment.  It's  his  living 
room:  he's  most  comfortable  there.  David 
does  things  with  a  basketball  that  are  hard 
to  believe  because  of  his  quickness.  He  has 
added  a  dimension  that  we  havent  had 
since  I've  been  at  Notre  Dame  because  he's 
a  point  guard  who  can  dominate  a  game." 

Rivers.  In  turn.  Is  Digger  Phelpss  biggest 
supporter,  and  claims  that  the  coach's  flrey 
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style  keeps  the  Irish  from  feeling  compla- 
cent on  the  court.  "He's  a  super  motivator." 
says  Rivers,  whose  15.8  shooting  average  led 
the  squad  last  year.  "He  really  knows  what 
it  takes.  Sometimes  he'll  get  on  our  caae 
when  were  ahead  by  30  points  because  he 
thinks  we  should  be  ahead  by  50." 

Rivers,  a  hard  worker  who  brings  a  note- 
book with  him  when  he  studies  game  films, 
fits  well  into  Notre  Dames  academic  envi- 
ronment. "The  schoolwork  doesn't  come  u 
easy  to  David  as  it  does  to  some  of  these 
other  guys,  but  he  hangs  in  there  and  stud- 
ies hard."  notes  John  Helsler,  the  Irish's  as- 
sistant sports  information  director.  Rivers 
claims  he's  goaded  to  achieve  in  school  by 
the  peer  pressure  of  his  fellow  students  and 
by  a  determination  not  to  gain  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  the  only  Notre  Dame 
hoopster  who  fails  to  graduate.  "'No  one 
wants  to  be  the  one  who  fails  to  do  that, "' 
says  Rivers. 

If  Rivers  stays  healthy,  his  team  has  an 
opportunity  to  thrash  all  NCAA  competi- 
tion and  win  the  coveted  national  champi- 
onship for  Coach  Digger  Phelps. 

The  highly  superstitious  Phelps  refuses  to 
comment  on  such  an  eventuality,  calling  all 
predictions  "the  kiss  of  death."  However,  he 
makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  winning  a 
national  championship  is  his  lifes  goal,  in- 
sisting he  will  retire,  most  likely  to  go  Into 
television  broadcasting,  once  he  succeeds. 
Phelps  worked  as  color  commentator  during 
the  1984  Olympic  basketball  trials,  using  his 
natural  charm  and  dry  wit  to  maximum  ad- 
vantage. He  pooh-poohs  the  notion  that 
someday  he  will  enter  the  political  arena, 
noting  that  a  man  in  his  position  'can  do 
more  outside  than  inside  the  political 
system." 

Although  the  team  seldom  talks  publicly 
about  it,  says  Helsler,  "They  are  aware  that 
two  longshot  teams  [North  Carolina  State 
and  Villanova]  have  won  the  past  two 
years."  Adds  Rivers,  •It  would  be  nice  for 
this  team  to  take  the  national  champion- 
ship, but  we  are  more  concerned  with  win- 
ning on  a  week-by-week  basis."' 

"Its  the  only  thing  I  havent  done  here, 
and  its  the  only  thing  that  would  stop  me 
from  coaching."  says  Phelps  to  close  the 
subject.  "Once  Id  win  it.  Id  leave.  A  nation- 
al championship  in  basketball  has  never 
been  done  here.  That  is  a  challenge. '" 

But  win  or  lose,  when  the  all-important 
NCAA  tournament  winds  down  that  last 
week  in  March,  there  is  one  prediction  you 
can  make.  Digger  Phelps's  players  can  hold 
up  their  heads  when  they  amble  across 
campus  to  get  to  class.  Above  all.  he's 
taught  them  that  winning  isn't  everything, 
but  that  integrity  is. 

"You  weren't  bom  to  go  undefeated."  says 
Phelps.  "You  were  bom  to  learn  how  to  sur- 
vive in  everyday  life.  I  used  to  l>e  a  basket- 
ball freak,  but  I  realized  there's  more  to  life 
than  basketball.  I  hate  to  say  it.  but  basket- 
ball is  still  a  game.  After  It's  over,  it's  time 
to  get  back  to  the  real  world.  No  matter 
whether  you  win  or  lose,  the  sun  is  going  to 
come  up  the  next  day.  There's  always  to- 
morrow. I  admire  [Notre  Dame  president] 
Father  Hesburgh  because  he  has  been  In- 
volved in  civil  rights,  solving  world  hunger, 
nuclear  disarmament,  and  is  still  a  universi- 
ty president." 

With  such  a  philosophy,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  Digger  has  left  everyone  else  In  the 
dust? 
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HANPORD-THE  FORGOTTEN 

STEPCHILD    OF    DOE'S    NUCLE- 
AR DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  27.  1986 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department 
of  Energy's  Hanford  nuclear  facility  has  re- 
cently tjecome  the  subject  of  Intense  discus- 
sion and  debate  In  the  Northwest  and  In  Con- 
gress. As  the  Nation's  oldest  and  largest  fed- 
erally owned  nuclear  production  and  radioac- 
tive waste  complex,  Hanford  could  also 
become  the  first  permanent  repository  of  U.S. 
commercial  high-level  radioactive  wastes.  Like 
others  in  the  Northwest,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  effects  such  a  repository  could  have 
on  the  Integnty  of  the  Northwest's  greatest 
treasure— the  Columbia  River. 

The  Columbia  River,  In  Its  abundance,  is  a 
life  source  not  only  for  the  physical  environ- 
ment, but  also  for  the  economy  of  our  region. 
A  high-level  nuclear  waste  repository  contain- 
ing vast  amounts  of  radioactive  and  toxic  sub- 
stances which  remain  dangerous  for  hundreds 
of  centunes  placed  so  close  to  this  vital  wa- 
tershed could  destroy  the  balance  between 
environmental  protection  and  economic  diver- 
sity. What  would  happen  to  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  Northwest  If  this  magnificent  watemvay 
was  threatened? 

It  has  recently  become  increasingly  clear 
that  the  threat  of  contamination  from  the  Han- 
ford site  IS  not  hypothetical  or  contingent  on 
the  Siting  of  a  nuclear  waste  repository.  In 
fact,  for  more  than  45  years  the  Federal  nu- 
clear program  has  been  using  the  Columbia 
River  to  dispose  of  radioactive  and  hazardous 
wastes.    During    the    1940's,     1950's,    and 
1960's,  Columbia  River  water  passed  through 
as  many  as  eight  operating  plutomum  reactors 
at  Hanford,  carrying  large  amounts  of  radioac- 
tive back  to  the  river  Although  direct  contami- 
nation from  this  type  of  reactor  may  not  be  as 
high  now.  severely  contaminated  ground  water 
continues  to  steadily  seep  Into  the  Columbia 
from  the  dumping  of  billions  of  gallons  of  ra- 
dioactive   and    nonradioactive    toxic    wastes 
onto  the  grounds  at  Hanford.  According  to  a 
1985  report  by  the  Rockwell  Corp ,  which  op- 
erates  Hanford  s  waste   activities,   the   total 
volume  of  low  and  intermediate  liquid  wastes 
dumped  on  the  ground  at  Hanford  since  1943 
IS  in  excess  of  200  billion  gallons— enough  to 
cover  Manhattan  Island  to  a  depth  of  40  feet. 
Moreover,   according  to  a   September   1985 
Hanford  ground  water  report,  liquid  discharges 
directly  Into  the  environment  at  Hanford  con- 
tinue on  a  truly  enormous  scale.  Since  the  re- 
start of  Hanford's  PUREX  chemical  separa- 
tkjns  facility,  cooling  and  processing  waters 
dumped  on  Hanford  soil  exceeds  8  billion  gal- 
lons per  year. 

To  a  large  extent,  Hanford  Is  a  microcosm 
of  a  national  crisis  growing  around  the  radio- 
active and  nonradioactive  hazardous  waste 
disposal  practices  of  DOE's  enormous  nuclear 
industry.  With  an  annual  budget  now  in  excess 
of  $8  billion,  the  DOE  defense  program  owns, 
according  to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
some  280  nuclear  facilities— and  Is  in  Itself 
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perhaps  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  ultraha- 
zardous  Industries. 

The  Federal  nuclear  program  has,  for  more 
than  45  years,  generated  vast  amount  of  toxic 
and  radioactive  wastes,  a  significant  amount 
of  which  is  stored  in  unstable  forms  and  in- 
tense concentrations.  Unlike  hazardous 
chemicals  generated  by  private  industry,  de- 
fense radioactive  wastes  have  the  "midas 
touch"  of  making  anything  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  radioactive.  Extremely  dangerous 
penetrating  radiation  Is  emitted,  creating 
severe  handling  problems  and  necessitating 
the  use  of  heavy  shielding  and  remote  equip- 
ment. 

The  liquid  wastes  that  have  leaked  into  the 
environment  either  by  accident  or  by  design 
are  readily  Incorporated  and  concentrated  in 
the  human  food  chain.  When  radioactive 
wastes  are  combined,  as  Is  many  DOE  oper- 
ations, with  hazardous  chemicals  like  a  mercu- 
ry and  organic  solvents,  the  problem  becomes 
even  more  complex.  Engineering  News 
Record— a  respected  publication  of  the  engi- 
neering profession— recently  called  for  a 
major  eHort  to  clean  up  DOE'S  radioactive  and 
toxic  legacy,  describing  the  problem  as  "an 
environmental  time  bomb  that  Is  ticking  In  the 
soil  around  the  Federal  Government's  weapon 
plants." 

It  IS  only  recently  that  we  have  been  able  to 
penetrate  the  curtain  of  secrecy  that  has 
Shrouded  the  Federal  nuclear  program  for  an 
entire  generation.  One  of  the  most  disturbing 
aspects  is  DOE's  management  and  disposal 
of  toxic  and  radioactive  waste  liquids  at  these 
facilities.  DOE's  basic  practice  is  simple:  Soils, 
surface,  and  ground  water  are  used  as  dispos- 
al and  transport  medium.  The  physical  envi- 
ronment of  the  various  sites  used  by  DOE 
around  the  country  is  converted  Into  a  giant 
"sponge"  to  soak  up  these  wastes. 

This  practice  has  Its  origins  In  the  early 
days  of  the  nuclear  weapons  program,  when  a 
desire  to  mass  produce  nuclear  weapons  as 
cheaply  and  quickly  as  possible  superseded 
all  other  considerations- including  long-term 
protection  of  the  human  environment.  While 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  forbids 
the  commercial  nuclear  Industry  from  using 
such  disposal  practices,  the  DOE  at  Hanford 
is  not  only  fading  to  deal  with  this  dangerous 
legacy  head  on,  it  is,  incredibly,  spending 
more  public  funds  to  continue  the  dumping  of 
these  deadly  liquids  Into  the  soils  of  eastern 
Washington. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  DOE  will  attempt 
to  avoid  dealing  responsibly  with  this  massive 
problem  in  Its  long-awaited  draft  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  [DEIS]  on  Hanford"s  de- 
fense radioactive  wastes,  despite  the  current 
SI. 5  million  public  awareness  campaign  de- 
signed to  convince  the  citizens  of  the  North- 
west that  It  Is  capable  of  cleaning  up  the  nu- 
clear waste  mess  at  Hanford. 

Through  the  DEIS  process,  DOE  is  attempt- 
ing to  convince  the  citizens  of  the  Northwest 
that  various  options  to  deal  with  Hanford"s  de- 
fense wastes  are  under  active  and  equal  con- 
sideration and  that  no  decisions  on  a  final  so- 
lution have  been  made.  However,  an  analysis 
of  DOE"s  atomic  defense  budgets  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987,  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Environmental  Policy  Institute,  Indicates  that 
the  Hanford  defense  waste  DEIS  may  be  just 
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window  dressing— and  that  DOE  really  Intends 
to  pursue  the  cheapest  and  quickest  course  of 
action,  regardless  of  the  potential  long-term 
consequences  to  the  Columbia  River,  the  en- 
vironment, or  the  health  and  safety  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

If  Federal  spending  is  any  Indication  of  the 
commitment  of  DOE  to  protect  the  long-term 
environmental  and  economic  interests  of  the 
Northwest,  such  a  commitment  appears  to  me 
to  be  Is  largely  illusory.  The  Hanford  site  is 
clearly  at  the  bottom  of  DOE's  list  of  prior- 
ities—even though  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem at  Hanford  probably  dwarts  several  other 
DOE  sites. 

In  terms  of  anticipated  spending  for  environ- 
mental protection,  DOE  has  proposed  to 
spend  approximately  $11.7  million  at  Hanford. 
mainly  for  preliminary  work  on  reducing  chemi- 
cal and  radioactive  liquid  discharges.  By  com- 
parison, at  the  Savannah  River  plant  In  South 
Carolina,  DOE  plans  to  spend  over  $190  mil- 
lion for  environmental  protection— about  17 
times  the  amount  earmarked  for  Hanford. 
DOE'S  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  far  lower  levels  of  radioactive 
and  toxic  materials  have  been  generated,  is 
planning  for  about  $175  million.  DOE"s  Oak 
Ridge  facility  will  request  $83.4  million.  The 
Fernald,  OH.  Feed  Materials  Production 
Center,  which  processes  uranium  fuel  for  Han- 
ford's N  reactor,  is  planning  to  spend  more 
than  $200  million. 

Not  only  Is  Hanford  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
for  environmental  protection,  DOE  is  actually 
increasing  the  number  of  soil  dumping  sites  at 
Hanford.  DOE  recently  asked  for  and  received 
funds  to  dump  radioactive  liquids  from  the  N 
reactor  into  two  additional  "liquid  effluent  dis- 
posal"  trenches.  In  fiscal  year  1987,  DOE  Is 
asking  for  an  additional  $1.6  million  for  two 
more  disposal  ponds  at  Hanford's  high-level 
radioactive  waste  "tank  farm  "" 

Another  disturbing  aspect  of  DOE's  han- 
dling of  the  waste  problems  at  Hanford  is  the 
increased  use  of  soil  for  the  disposal  fo  radio- 
active materials  In  Hanford's  high-level  waste 
tanks.  DOE  Is  spending  over  $2  million  this 
year  to  develop  a  "transportable  grout"  facility 
that  will  draw  out  radioactive  liquids  for  Han- 
ford's highlevel  radioactive  waste  tanks,  mix 
them  with  concrete  and  dispose  of  them  in 
shallow  burial  pits.  It  Is  possible  if  not  likely 
that  the  radioactivity  will  outlast  the  concrete 
and  be  released  in  significant  quantities  Into 
the  environment.  Additionally.  DOE  also  plans 
to  dispose  of  about  530.000  gallons  per  year 
of  neutralized  and  heavily  contaminated  acid 
wastes  from  Hanford's  chemical  separations 
facility  (PUREX)  In  a  similar  manner. 

Higher  levels  of  spending  by  DOE  at  facili- 
ties other  than  Hanford  are  at  least  partially 
the  result  of  adverse  publicity,  lawsuits  filed  by 
citizens  and  States,  and  congressional  inter- 
est. In  fact,  DOE'S  fiscal  year  1987  budget 
proposal  acknowledges  that  "adverse  publici- 
ty" prompted  the  kind  of  spending  that  is 
taking  place  at  Oak  Ridge  and  Fernald.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  time  to  turn  on  the  lights  at  Hanford, 
If  that  is  what  It  takes  to  start  cleaning  up  the 
serious  safety,  health  and  environmental  prob- 
lems at  that  facility  and  give  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  the  same  level  of  protection  citi- 
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zens  in  other  regions  have  already  begun  to 
receive. 

WittKMt  question,  Hanford  is  the  Nation's 
largest  radioactive  "graveyard"  for  inoperative 
and  f>eavlly  contaminated  facilities.  Of  the  226 
defunct  Government  reactors,  labs,  process- 
ing plants  and  waste  storage  facilities,  1 23  are 
at  Hanford.  The  number  of  these  faciltles  re- 
quiring decontamination  and  decommissioning 
was  even  larger,  until  DOE  removed  several 
Hanford  facilities  from  the  list  and  transferred 
them  to  the  Interim  waste  program.  Those  fa- 
cilities include  serveral  inactive  soil  dumping 
sites  which  are  described  as  "cribs"  and 
"ponds."  DOE  appears  to  have  abandoned 
plans  to  decontaminate  or  decommission 
these  severely  radioactive  and  toxic  sites, 
even  though  they  will  remain  dangerous  for 
centuries. 

While  DOE  continues  to  use  the  Hanford 
site  as  a  "sponge"  for  ever-increasing  vol- 
umes of  toxic  and  radioactive  wastes,  signifi- 
cant funds  are  being  spent  at  other  DOE  sites 
to  move  away  from  this  dangerous  practice. 
The  Savannah  River  plant  is  a  very  similar  fa- 
cility and  therefore  a  legitimate  point  of  com- 
parison. The  Savannah  River  plant  has  pro- 
duction reactors,  laboratories,  reprocessing 
plants  and  large  volumes  of  liquid  high-level 
radioactive  wastes.  Like  Hanford,  the  Savan- 
nah River  plant  has  used  soil,  surface  and 
ground  water  as  disposal  media  for  toxic  and 
radioactive  wastes  for  more  than  30  years. 
Unlike  Hanford,  however,  DOE  has  now  con- 
cluded that  "discharging  of  mildly  contaminat- 
ed effluents  to  seepage  basins  is  unaccept- 
ble"  at  Savannah  River.  According  to  DOE's 
budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Savannah  River  plant,  "environmental  activi- 
ties will  include  monitoring,  evaluation  and 
cleanup  of  ground  water  contamination.  Engi- 
neering studies  will  be  performed  on  the  deac- 
tivation and  decommissioning  of  separation 
area  seepage  basins."  Yet,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  proposal  to  spend  a  single  penny  to  halt 
the  use  of  soil  as  a  disposal  medium  for  the 
discharges  from  Hanford's  PUREX  plant. 

In  addition,  DOE,  as  early  as  1983,  started 
spending  considerable  funds  at  the  Savannah 
River  plant  to  deal  with  nonradioactive  hazard- 
ous wastes  which,  according  to  DOE,  must 
"meet  regulations"  under  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  [RCRA].  Con- 
gress amended  RCRA  in  1984  when  it 
became  clear  that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Energy,  Is  a  major  violator  of  Federal  toxic 
waste  laws.  At  Hanford,  enormous  amounts  of 
hazardous  chemicals  such  as  nitrates,  chromi- 
um, and  triclorethylene  have  been  dumped  on 
the  ground.  Unfortunately,  It  Is  not  at  all  clear 
if  DOE  even  knows  what  kinds  of  chemical 
*»and  radioactive  wastes  from  now  defunct 
;v:.-ct»emical  separations  plants  that  operated  in 
the  1940's  and  1950's  have  been  dumped  or 
mixed  in  the  burial  grounds  at  Hanford. 

Eariier  this  month,  the  State  of  Washington 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
issued  claims  against  DOE  for  their  failure  to 
comply  with  RCRA  regulations  I  applaud  this 
effort  because  It  will  help  reverse  the  danger- 
ous waste  management  practices  at  Hanford 
and  help  achieve  compliance  with  RCRA 
through  a  more  thorough  accounting  of  Han- 
ford's chemical  dumping  practices. 
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I  am  also  quite  concerned  that  DOE  may 
have  already  made  up  its  mind  on  what  will  be 
done  with  the  old  single-shell  tanks  containing 
high-level  nuclear  wastes  that  are  now  se- 
verely compromised  by  age  and  fatigue.  It's 
no  secret  that  the  cheapest  and  quickest  way 
to  deal  with  these  extremely  radioactive  un- 
derground tanks  Is  to  fill  them  with  gravel, 
pour  dirt  over  them  and  post  a  sign  to  warn 
human  t>eings  who  may  stumble  on  the  site 
1,000  years  from  now.  A  clear  indication  that 
DOE  is  inclined  to  leave  these  dangerous 
tanks  permanently  In  the  ground  at  Hanford 
can  be  seen  in  its  fiscal  1 987  budget  request. 
Of  the  Programmatic  funds  being  spent  at 
Hanford  relative  to  long-term  waste  disposal 
technologies,  the  only  relevant  project  men- 
tioned Is  for  a  "demonstration  of  technology 
required  for  the  In-place  stabilization  and  dis- 
posal for  Hanford  single-shell  tanks."' 

The  implications  of  DOE's  nuclear  and  haz- 
ardous waste  policies  at  Hanford  are  disturb- 
ing. Whether  or  not  a  high-level  nuclear  waste 
repository  is  ultimately  located  in  the  North- 
west doesn't  change  the  fact  that  DOE  seems 
to  be  treating  the  Hanford  site  like  the  forgot- 
ten stepchild  of  the  Federal  nuclear  program. 
DOE'S  1986  and  1987  budgets  Indicate  that  it 
wants  to  manage  and  dispose  of  Hanford 
waste  onsite  in  a  way  that  may  pose  an  even 
greater  environmental  burden  on  subsequent 
generations  than  would  a  permanent  high- 
level  repository.  These  budget  proposals  also 
lead  me  to  suspect  that  Hanford  may  be 
asked  to  accept  high-level  defense  wastes 
from  other  DOE  sites  around  the  country. 

In  terms  of  major  construction  projects  to 
stabilize  and  dispose  of  DOE's  high-level  ra- 
dioactive wastes,  about  $950  million  will  be 
spent  at  Savannah  River  over  the  next  several 
years,  while  the  comparable  figure  at  Hanford 
Is  $148  million.  Projects  at  Savannah  River 
are  geared  toward  site  cleanup  and  conver- 
sion of  high-level  radioactive  wastes  Into  glass 
for  otfslte  disposal.  Construction  spending  at 
Hanford,  however,  seems  to  be  geared  toward 
keeping  these  wastes  onsite  and  preparing  to 
receive  more.  Contrary  to  DOE  claims,  these 
big  differences  in  construction  project  funding 
cannot  be  justified  strictly  on  the  basis  of  geo- 
graphic and  demographic  differences  between 
the  two  sites.  I  refuse  to  accept  any  implica- 
tion that  the  health  and  safety  of  people  In  the 
Southeast  should  somehow  be  a  higher  priori- 
ty than  the  health  and  safety  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Northwest— or  that  potential  environmen- 
tal damage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Columbia 
River  is  a  lower  priority  than  similar  concerns 
elsewhere. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  DOE  is  simply 
planning  to  write  off  Hanford  because  the 
problems  there  are  perceived  as  too  formida- 
ble and  too  expensive  to  solve.  If  DOE  writes 
off  Hanford,  they  would  essentially  be  writing 
off  the  environmental  protection  of  Columbia 
River  and  the  long-term  viability  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  economy  of  the  entire  North- 
west. This  to  me  would  be  totally  unaccept- 
able. 

Before  we  plunge  ahead  with  a  decision  to 
characterize  the  Hanford  site  as  a  potential 
repository  site  for  the  Nation's  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste,  we  must  address  the  issue  of 
how  the  Federal  Government  is  planning  to 
manage  and  dispose  of  the  enormous  quanti- 
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ties  of  nuclear  and  toxic  wastes  that  continue 
to  accumulate  at  Hanford.  Othenwise.  we  are 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

I  refuse  to  accept  the  notion  that  Hanford 
should  become  a  national  nuclear  graveyard. 
To  deal  adequately  with  the  immediate,  exist- 
ing waste  management  problem  at  Hanford 
will  require  a  major  change  In  congressional 
appropriations  and  the  allocation  of  cleanup 
funds.  Regardless  of  how  much  the  DOE  Is 
spending  on  publicity  and  "citizen  input""  con- 
cerning possible  solutions  to  tfie  Hanfocl 
waste  crisis,  I  fear  that  DOEs  recent  budget 
proposals  are  a  much  more  accurate  ir>dicator 
of  the  agency's  actual  intentions.  Statements 
of  commitment  to  solve  the  enormous  radio- 
active and  toxic  legacy  of  the  Federal  nuclear 
program  at  Hanford  by  top  DOE  officials  have 
a  hollow  ring  when  budget  pnoritles  are  exam- 
ined closely.  Past  spending  practices  and  cur- 
rent funding  requests  fall  to  address  the  exist- 
ing environmental  time  bomb  that  is  ticking  at 
Hanford— and  suggest  a  course  of  conduct 
that  will  Increase  the  radioact've  and  toxic 
burden  at  the  site.  It's  clearly  time  for  a  major 
reallocation  of  environmental  protection  and 
nuclear  waste  management  resources  at 
DOE.  That  Is  the  only  way  Hanford  will  cease 
to  be  the  poor  stepchild  of  DOE's  nuclear  de- 
fense network.  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
citizens  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  should  insist 
on  nothing  less. 

Specifically,  I  believe  that  DOE  spending 
practices  at  Hanford  in  the  area  of  environ- 
ment, health,  and  safety  should  be  targeted 
toward:  First,  a  thorough  study  of  all  major  soil 
disposal  sites  so  they  can  be  characterized, 
stabilized,  decontaminated,  and  decommis- 
sioned; second,  full  consideration  of  all  alter- 
native methods  of  disposal— other  than  the 
permanent  entombment — of  the  contents  of 
Hanford"s  single-shell  waste  disposal  tanks: 
and  third,  adequate  resources  to  enable  DOE 
to  come  into  compliance  with  RCRA  at  Han- 
ford. 

These  are  important  and  necessary  first 
steps  In  protecting  our  region's  environment.  I 
hope  all  my  colleagues  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  will  join  me  in  keeping  a  close 
eye  on  DOE  activities  and  pnoritles  at  Han- 
ford—and  otherwise  get  more  personally  in- 
volved in  this  important  effort.  We  are  going  to 
need  all  the  help  we  can  get  if  we  are  to  re- 
sponsibly come  to  grips  with  the  stark  legacy 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  we  find  in  our  own 
backyard. 


THE  GENERAL  REVENUE 
SHARING  PROGRAM 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  comments  that  I  made 
before  the  House  Budget  Committee: 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
having  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  and^e  other  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  express  my  support  for  the 
continuation  of  the  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Program. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  a  multitude  of  pressing 
concerns  confront  our  Nations  communi- 
ties. 

Poverty:  hunger  and  homelessness;  in- 
creasing immigrant  and  refugee  popula- 
tions; drug  use  and  drug-related  as  well  as 
organized  crime;  a  growing,  elderly  popula- 
tion, often  on  fixed  incomes;  and.  a  disen- 
chanted youth  population  looking  for  skilU. 
jolM  and  a  future. 

Add  to  that,  plant  closings  and  farm  fore- 
closures have  left  permanent  scars  on  our 
fellow  Americans  in  many  industrial,  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  based  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Many  community  leaders  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  marshaling  the  resources  to  cope 
with  these  problems  and  others  have  faced 
severe  difficulties.  Some  cities  have  benefit- 
ed from  the  more  than  280.000  new  jobs 
that  are  being  created  In  America  every 
month  now  for  the  past  42  months.  Howev- 
er, some  have  lagged  behind. 

It  has  been  our  Nations  mayors  who  have 
launched  Innovative,  efficient,  and  cost-ef- 
fective new  programs  to  cope  with  the  new- 
realities  of  the  eighties,  showing  Washing- 
ton the  way.  However,  some  remain  in  the 
quagmire  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  entered  a  new  era. 
and  we  are  witnessing  the  most  dramatic 
changes  ever  in  the  Federal  Governments 
relationship  between  our  Nations  cities.  Do- 
mestic programs  launched  under  the  "great 
society"  of  the  1960s  and  taken  for  granted 
In  the  seventies  have  now  come  under  close 
scrutiny. 

Local  governments  have  always  been 
forced  to  be  more  self-reliant  and  efficient 
In  the  delivery  of  services— forced  to  work 
harder  and  smarter,  and  do  more  with  less. 
They  are  now  being  called  upon  to  Uke 
even  more  responsibility  for  the  citizens 
they  serve  In  addition  to  the  fire  protection, 
police  protection,  socials  services  for  the  el- 
derly, youth  and  poor;  public  transporta- 
tion: health  care:  rescue  services;  and  parks 
and  recreation  facilities  and  service,  etc. 

In  the  past,  they  had  help,  particularly 
from  the  most  successful  and  innovative 
Federal  aid  program  ever— general  revenue 
sharing. 

Conceived  by  a  Democrat  economist. 
Walter  Heller,  and  launched  by  a  Republi- 
can President.  Richard  Nixon,  revenue  shar- 
ing was  the  right  program  for  1972.  It  was 
based  on  a  sensible  premise:  Washington 
can  raise  revenue  better  and  more  equitably, 
but  governments  closer  to  home  know- 
better  how  to  use  it  wisely. 

The  new  program  was.  as  the  President 
said  at  the  bill  signing  ceremony  in  October 
of  1972  at  Philadelphia's  Constitution  Hall 
■A  demonstration  of  a  principle  that  we 
have  faith  in  people,  we  believe  in  people, 
and  we  believe  that  Government  closest  to 
the  people  should  have  the  greatest  sup- 
port." 

He  envisioned  a  program  that  would  re- 
store balance  between  the  various  levels  of 
Government.  He  said: 

"After  many  years  in  which  power  has 
been  flowing  away  from  those  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment which  are  closest  to  the  people, 
power  will  now  begin  to  flow  back  to  the 
people  again- a  development  which  can 
have  an  enormous  Impact  on  their  daily  ex- 
istence. 

•In  many  SUtes  and  localities,  it  will 
mean  lower  property  taxes  or  lower  sales 
taxes  or  lower  income  taxes  than  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  the  case.  Revenue  sharing 
can  provide  desperately  needed  tax  relief 
for  millions  of  Americans. 
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-In  other  places,  revenue  sharing  will 
mean  better  schools  or  better  hospitals. 

"In  some  communities,  this  money  will  be 
used  to  put  more  policemen  on  the  beat  or 
to  start  new  drug  control  programs. 

-In  still  other  Instances.  It  will  be  devoted 
to  job  training  or  to  recreational  facilities  or 
to  public  transportation. 

"But  the  most  important  point  is  this:  In 
each  case  it  will  be  local  officials  responding 
to  local  conditions  and  local  constituencies 
who  will  decide  what  should  happen  and  not 
some    distant    bureaucrat    in    Washington, 

DC." 

To  a  great  extent,  the  dreams  that  many 
had  for  the  revenue  sharing  program  have 
been  fulfilled.  Indeed,  revenue  sharing  has 
been  a  model  Federal  program.  It  has  done 
what  it  was  designed  to  do. 

It  has  been  the  bedrock  of  an  historic 
effort  to  reform  the  Federal  system.  It  is 
the  only  program  that  goes  to  practically 
every  local  government  in  the  country.  In- 
cluding many  of  which  receive  no  other 
form  of  Federal  assistance. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  the  only  source  of  Fed- 
eral aid  that  remains  virtually  unencum- 
bered by  lengthy  Federal  restrictions  and 
paperwork  requirements.  In  fact,  GRS 
funds  are  often  used  to  pay  for  unfunded 
mandates  imposed  by  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. . 

Finally.  GRS  monies  are  distributed  in  a 
relatively  targeted  manner.  Per  capita  reve- 
nue sharing  payments  range  from  almost 
S30  per  person  In  our  poorest  communities 
to  less  than  $5  per  person  In  our  Nations 
wealthiest  jurisdictions. 

However.  If  we  accept  the  need  to  control 
Federal  spending— which  I  do— this  may 
well  be  the  wrong  program  to  eliminate.  In 
better  budgetary  circumstances.  I  would 
argue  that  this  program  be  expanded,  not 
eliminated.  I  have  been  a  long-time  support- 
er of  general  revenue  sharing  and  a  strong 
advocate  of  lU  confidence  in  local  decision- 
making approach  to  federalism. 

But  today  we  are  confronting  a  budgetary 
crisis.  We  must  examine  every  program  with 
the  utmost  scrutiny.  We  must  develop  new- 
solutions  to  new  problems.  The  Federal 
Government  no  longer  can  afford  to  share 
revenues  it  does  not  have  with  communities 
like  Beverly  HilU.  California.  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  or  Scarsdale.  New  York.  As  the 
Federal  Government  reduces  iu  overall  role, 
however,  it  must  assure  that  communities 
that  face  reduced  Federal  aid  and  growing 
servicing  responsibilities  have  the  fiscal  ca- 
pacity to  meet  their  growing  needs.  We 
must  assure  that  general  revenue  sharing 
fulfills  Its  fundamental  role  as  a  mechanism 
that  mitigates  fiscal  disparities,  and  does  it 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible.  We 
must,  in  short,  refashion  GRS  as  a  fiscal 
safety  net  for  needy  communities. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware.  Senator  David 
Durenberger  and  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion calling  for  reauthorization  and  reVislon 
of  general  revenue  sharing  to  give  It  a 
stronger,  more  contemporary  rationale. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  major  com- 
ponents of  our  proposal  which  were  calling 
■targeted  fiscal  assistance"  or  TPA. 

This  new  program  will  serve  as  a  safety 
net.  albeit  loose,  for  needy  communities. 
This  program  will  ensure  that  in  our  efforu 
to  balance  the  budget,  we  do  not  Ignore  the 
very  real  and  legitimate  needs  of  our  part- 
ners in  the  Federal  system. 

TFA  will  provide  general  purpose  grants 
to  local  governments,  enabling  mayors  and 
local  officials  to  determine  the  best  uses  for 
the  funds.  An  Interestate  formula  will  deter- 


mine each  States  allocation  which,  in  turn, 
will  be  distributed  to  local  govemmenU 
through  an  intrastate  formula.  By  utilizing 
appropriate  measures  of  need  and  fiscal  ca- 
pacity, the  program  will  target  funds  to 
those  communities  with  the  greatest  public 
burden. 

The  program  s  authorization  level  will  be 
$2.3  billion  per  year.  While  this  represents  a 
50-percent  reduction  from  current  revenue 
sharing,  the  targeted  fiscal  assistance  pro- 
gram will  have  a  greater  effect  In  reducing 
the  resource  disparities  that  exist  among 
communities. 
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INTERSTATE  rORMULA  CHANCES 

Under  the  Interstate  formula,  low-  income, 
low  revenue  capacity  States  will  receive  a 
greater  proportion  of  funds  than  high 
Income,  high  capacity  States.  A  single  for- 
mula based  on  population,  tax  effort,  and 
revenue  raising  capacity  will  determine  the 
total  allocation  for  all  communities  within  a 
State.  The  population  of  the  State  will  be 
adjusted  by  heavily  weighting  that  portion 
of  a  Slate  s  population  under  150  percent  of 
the  poverty  level,  thereby  reflecting  need.  A 
relative  tax  effort  formula  is  Included  to 
reward  those  States  that  attempt  to  meet 
their  own  needs. 

In  the  Interstate  formula,  total  taxable  re- 
sources win  be  used  automatically  to  receive 
funds.  At  the  same  time,  the  cap  on  granU 
to  poor,  high  tax  effort  jurisdictions  will  be 
Increased  to  200  percent  or  twice  the  State's 
average  grant.  GRS  presently  sets  a  cap  at 
145  percent.  Finally,  the  formula  cuts  off 
grants  entirely  to  wealthy  communities  with 
personal  income  above  125  percent  of  the 
State  average. 

The  effect  of  both  the  interstate  and 
intrastate  formulas  will  be  to  direct  the 
greatest  proportion  of  a  State's  allocation  to 
poor  rural  and  urban  communities,  particu- 
larly those  that  have  alxjve  average  tax 
effort  relative  to  resources. 

Can  we  afford  this  new  program?  I  believe 
we  have  no  choice. 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  we  face  a  chal- 
lenging period.  The  decisions  we  face  are 
not  easy  ones.  This  is  true  at  all  levels  of 
Government.  The  safety  net  program  we 
are  proposing  is  the  governmental  counter- 
part to  the  social  safety  net.  We  all  accept 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  provide  a  level  of  Income  security 
to  individuals  who  are  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves.  But  it  is  also  true  that  people 
are  not  randomly  spread  across  the  country. 
They  are  often  clustered  In  our  poorest 
States  and  cities.  Just  as  the  Nation  has  a 
responsibility  to  establish  a  minimum  floor 
of  support  below  which  our  poorest  citizens 
will  not  be  allowed  to  fall.  1  believe  It  has  a 
similar  responsibility  to  assist  those  govem- 
menU which  are  hardest-pressed  to  provide 
a  minimal  level  of  basic  public  services. 

Even  in  these  difficult  times.  I  believe  this 
must  be  a  priority  and  purpose  of  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

Thirty  years  ago.  President  Dwlght  D.  Ei- 
senhower said,  -communities  are  where  the 
everlasting  job  of  building  a  strong  America 
must  have  lU  roots.  America  relies  on  the 
good  sense  and  local  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munity." 

I  say  that  our  Nation  must  continue  to 
rely  on  that  'good  sense  "  and  provide  at  the 
minimum,  the  helping  hand  to  our  Nation's 
mayors  and  local  leaders  so  that  they  may 
do  the  job  with  which  they  have  been  en- 
trusted. 
Thank  you. 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1986 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
submit,  for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  a  poem 
written  by  a  fourth  grader  in  my  district,  Ms. 
Erin  Ferrelra.  I  believe  the  poem  reflects  the 
feelings  of  bereavement  of  the  Kessler  School 
students  and  my  fellow  Montanans  for  the 
families  of  the  Challenger  astronauts. 
Challenger 
(By  Erin  Ferrelra) 
The  Challenger  took  off. 
Yip,  Yippy,  Yeah. 
I  was  so  excited. 
I  couldn't  stand  another  day. 
Then  they  said,  "throttle  up. " 
Then  suddenly  it  blew  up. 
My  heart  slowed  down.  I  looked  around, 
smoke  was  coming  to  the  ground, 
I  was  so  scared 
because  a  teacher  was  aboard. 

In  the  beginning  I  felt  glory 
But  now  I  feel  sorry. 


GROWING  URGENCY  OF  THE 
SUPERFUND  CONFERENCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  the  conference  committee  on  Super- 
fund  reauthorization  Issues  has  just  begun  the 
arduous  process  of  reconciling  the  two  ver- 
sions of  this  crucial  environmental  legislation. 
Final  passage  of  the  legislation  grows  Increas- 
ingly urgent  because  taxing  authority  for  the 
program  expired  on  October  1,  1985,  and 
funding  for  the  program  has  almost  run  out. 
Long-term  cleanup  at  the  Nation's  priority 
sites  has  been  at  a  standstill  since  last 
August. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  Issue  that  needs 
to  be  resolved  by  the  conference  Is  the  nature 
of  the  funding  mechanism  that  will  support  the 
reauthonzed  program.  The  two  bodies  have 
come  up  with  fundamentally  different  ap- 
proaches, and  must  work  together  to  resolve 
their  differences. 

Unfortunately,  a  major  roadblock  to  effec- 
tive resolution  of  these  issues  has  been 
thrown  up  by  the  administration,  which  has  si- 
multaneously threatened  to  veto  both  propos- 
als and  refused  to  come  up  with  its  own  alter- 
native. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Wichita 
Eagle  Beacon  Is  typical  of  the  views  In  news- 
papers across  the  country  regarding  the  need 
to  pass  final  Supertund  legislation  this  year 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wichita-Beacon,  Feb.  17. 1986] 
SuPERruND  Up  To  Conferees  Now 

Among  the  more  pressing  unfinished  busi- 
ness now  facing  Congress  is  reconciling  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  Superfund 
renewal  bill.  The  bill  Is  five  months  overdue, 
and    the    U.S.    Environmental    Protection 
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Agency  has  run  out  of  money  for  toxic 
waste  cleanups.  Congressional  leaders  have 
made  no  plans  to  convene  the  conference 
committees  that  will  come  up  with  a  bill  ac- 
ceptable to  both  houses. 

Why  not?  Most  likely  becuase  Superfund 
renewal  poses  terrible  political  problems. 
The  House  bill  would  allocate  more  money 
to  cleanup  between  now  and  1990— $10  bil- 
lion versus  the  Senate's  $7.5  billion.  The 
House  also  would  require  the  EPA,  whose 
Superfund  record  between  1980  and  1985 
was  dismal,  to  adopt  strict  cleanup  sched- 
ules and  cleanup  standards.  The  Senate  bill 
would  do  neither.  In  short,  conferees  have 
little  leeway  for  agreement  on  a  responsible 
bill:  The  House  version  holds  all  the  cards. 

The  Senate  bill  Is  marred  further  by  the 
unfair  method  by  which  It  would  raise 
money  for  the  Superfund.  an  excise  tax  on 
all  manufacturers.  The  House  voted  to  keep 
and  increase  the  Superfund  tax  on  chemi- 
cal/oil feedstocks:  Those  most  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  materials  that  become 
toxic  wastes  would  continue  to  bear  the  cost 
of  cleaning  them  up.  This  disparity  between 
House  and  Senate  approaches  to  raising  Su- 
perfund money  Is  the  most  vexing  of  the  po- 
litical problems  connected  with  the  Super- 
fund— at  least  to  members  of  Congress. 

That's  because  the  oil  and  chemical  Indus- 
tries favor  the  Senate's  excise  tax.  while 
manufacturers  favor  the  House's  feedstocks 
tax.  Both  groups  traditionally  contribute 
heavily  to  the  campaigns  of  members  sensi- 
tive to  their  InteresU.  Doing  nothing  until 
the  election  Is  past  therefore  Is  bound  to 
seem  attractive  to  Superfund  conferees— 
particularly  GOP  senators,  for  whom  con- 
trol of  the  Senate  will  be  on  the  line  next 
November.  If  Congress  takes  that  tack,  the 
hard-won  provisions  of  the  House  bill, 
which  deserxe  to  become  law.  would  be  lost. 
The  lOOth  Congress,  when  It  convened  in 
January  1987.  would  have  to  start  the  Su- 
perfund renewal  process  over  again. 

That  mustn't  happen.  Sen  Bob  Dole.  R- 
Kan.,  will  sit  on  the  conference  committee 
studying  Superfund  taxation.  As  majority 
leader,  he  can  influence  the  conferees  slated 
to  negotiate  Superfund  cleanup  schedules 
and  standards.  He  should  do  all  he  can  to 
launch  both  conferences  now.  The  nation 
shouldn't  have  to  wait  for  vital  legislation 
already  long  overdue. 


CHIEF  M,  SGT.  HILARY  W.O.  ED- 
WARDS RETIRES  AFTER  30 
YEARS 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OP  SOtTTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 
Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  I 
want  to  recognize  Chief  M.  Sgt.  Hilary  W.G. 
Edwards,  for  his  thirty  (30)  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  our  country.  In  his  most  recent  as- 
signment as  chief  of  the  Correspondence 
Control  Center,  Congressional  Inquiry  Division, 
Office  of  Legislative  Liaison,  Chief  Edwards 
provided  invaluable  service  to  every  Member 
of  Congress.  Having  demonstrated  superior 
leadership,  Initiative,  and  strong  management 
abilities,  he  was  personally  selected  to 
manage  the  overall  operation  of  the  Cone- 
spondence  Control  Center  which  processes 
all  Presidential,  Vice  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional correspondence  for  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF. 
There  he  managed  suspense  controls  for  all 
Air  Force-related  congressional  inquiries  and 
as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  [FOIA) 
manager  of  legislative  liaison.  Chief  Edwards 
planned  and  executed  a  FOIA  program  that  is 
unsurpassed.  His  duties,  as  a  congressional 
escort  brought  high  praise  from  Members  of 
Congress  and  congressional  staff  members  of 
traveling  delegations.  Chief  Edwards  also  was 
the  Air  Force  legislative  liaison  directorate  top 
secret  control  officer  because  of  his  expertise 
and  mature  judgment.  A  recent  Inspection 
report  described  his  account  as  the  best  in 
the  Secretanat  and  the  Air  staff  His  contribu- 
tions during  this  tour  have  been  enormous 
and  far  beyond  that  expected.  They  culminate 
a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  the  service 
of  his  country. 

Born  in  Fori  Mill,  SC,  Chief  Edwards  grad- 
uated from  Fori  Mill  High  School  In  1956  and 
continued  to  pursue  a  higher  education  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  the  Community  Col- 
lege of  the  Air  Force.  He  also  completed  nu- 
merous military  schools  and  courses  including 
the  Tactical  Air  Command  NCO  Prep  School, 
where  he  received  the  Commandant's  Award, 
and  the  Senior  NCO  Academy. 

Chief  Edwards  began  his  military  career  In 
January  1956  as  a  member  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  South  Carolina.  Significant  as- 
signments have  included  oversea  tours  In 
Guam  and  Libya;  tactical  control  support  to 
Airtxjrne  Forces;  16  years  with  Air  Force  intel- 
ligence; 9  years  with  Hq  USAF  Pnsoner  of 
War  Experience  Analysis  Program  and  his 
final  assignment  with  legislative  liaison.  Chief 
Edwards  also  served  one  tour  in  Vietnam. 

Chief  Edwards'  awards  include:  Meritorious 
Sen/ice  Medal  with  one  oakleaf  cluster;  AF 
Commendation  Medal;  AF  Outstanding  Unit 
Award  w/1  OLC;  AF  Organizational  Excel- 
lence Award;  AF  Good  Conduct  Medal  w/1 
Silver  and  1  OLC;  Good  Conduct  Medal  w/3 
bronze  loops;  National  Defense  Service 
Medal;  Vietnam  Service  Medal  w/3  Stars;  AF 
Longevity  Service  Award  Ribbon  w/4  OLC;  Air 
Resen/e  Forces  Meritonous  Sen^tce  Award  w/ 
1  OLC;  USAF  NCO  PME  Graduate  Ribbon; 
and  others. 

Chief  Edwards  is  mamed  to  the  former  Shir- 
ley Hammond  from  Fort  Mill,  SC,  arid  they 
have  one  son,  Stephen,  and  one  daughter. 
Leanne. 

I  want  to  join  others  in  commending  Chief 
Edwards  on  a  full  and  productive  service 
career  and  wish  him  every  success  in  civilian 
life. 


EMERGENCY  FARM  INCOME 
AND  CREDIT  BILL  OF  1986 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  quite  clear  that  the- state  of  American  agri- 
culture at  any  given  time  both  affects  and  re- 
flects the  state  of  the  American  economy.  If 
depressions  and  recessions  are  not  always 
"farm  bred  and  farm  led, "  surely  farmers  are 
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always  among  the  first  victims  and  among  the 
last  to  benefit  from  economic  recovery. 

These  are  hard  times  on  the  farm,  and  hard 
times,  too,  for  the  small  towns,  small  busi- 
nesses, processing  and  manufactunng  plants 
that  are  linked  to  the  economic  fortunes  or 
misfortunes  of  the  farm  community.  Yet,  poli- 
cies handed  down  by  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  plunged  the  agricultural 
community  into  a  state  of  crisis  that  shows  no 
sign  of  easing.  That  is  why  I  am  cosponsonng 
the  emergency  farm  income  and  credit  bill  of 
1986 

It  is  senseless  to  help  troubled  agricultural 
lending  institutions  alone  if  that  help  does  not 
permit  them  to  continue  to  play  an  active  role 
in  their  local  communities.  And  farmers  clearly 
need  help  to  restructure  their  debts  so  that 
they  are  not  forced  off  their  land.  Thus,  this 
bill  IS  an  attempt  to  provide  assistance  and 
needed  flexibility  for  both  farmers  and  their 
lenders 

In  terms  of  credit  assistance,  this  bill  would 
require  the  utilization  of  the  FmHA's  guaran- 
teed operating  loan  program  to  encourage 
commercial  lencjers  to  restructure  outstanding 
agricultural  debt.  A  mandated  90  percent 
FmHA  loan  guarantee  would  be  available  to 
commercial  lenders  for  the  purpose  of  restruc- 
turing existing  agncultural  loans.  Lenders 
would  be  required  to  wnte-off  a  minimal  por- 
tion of  the  borrower's  outstanding  debt  and 
accrued  interest.  The  guarantee  would  be  in 
effect  dunng  the  duration  of  the  interest  re- 
duction program  and  would  apply  to  the  re- 
maining pnncipal  after  loan  restructuring  by 
the  lender. 

Through  the  interest  rate  buy-down  provi- 
sion in  the  1985  farm  bill,  the  FmHA  would 
participate  in  the  reduction  of  the  interest  rate 
for  the  restructured  loan  package  through  a  1 
percent  buydown  for  each  10  percent  reduc- 
tion in  pnncipal  by  the  lender. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  FmHA  loan  guar- 
antee, the  interest  rate  on  the  restructured 
loan  must  be  established  at  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  lender.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  interest  rate  buy-down  program,  the 
lender  would  be  required  to  absorb  this  inter- 
est rate  reduction  for  a  penod  of  3  years. 

With  respect  to  a  farni  income  safety  net. 
this  b»ll  would  mandate  a  minimum  loan  rate 
of  $5/bu  for  wheat  and  $3.50/bu  for  com.  Es- 
tablishing an  increased  loan  rate  would  in- 
crease net  farm  income,  while  at  the  same 
time,  reduce  Government  spending.  I  believe 
this  approach  makes  good  budget  and  policy 

S6nSG 

This  bill  would  also  mandate  a  Voluntary 
Marketing  Certificate  Program.  Farmers  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  who  voluntarily  partici- 
pate in  annual  acreage  reduction  programs 
would  be  eligible  for  first,  a  nonrecourse  loan 
on  their  crops,  and  second,  marketing  certifi- 
cates equal  to  the  program  yield  multiplied  by 
the  allowable  planted  acres— base— for  their 
farm. 

Grain  accompanied  by  a  marketing  certifi- 
cate, if  not  consumed  domestically,  would,  if 
exported,  be  entitled  to  a  subsidy  equal  to  the 
difference  between  its  domestic  market  value 
and  the  world  price.  The  subsidy  would  be 
provided  to  the  exporter  as  PIK  from  the  CCC 
stocks  or  in  cash;  commodities  provided  as 
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PIK  export  subsidies  would  have  to  be  export- 
ed. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill,  if  enacted,  will  provide 
needed  assistance  for  Amencan  family  farm- 
ers who  desperately  need  our  help.  It  will  also 
provide  assistance  for  commercial  banks,  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  being  sent 
into  the  worst  tailspin  in  50  years. 

This  bill  is  certainly  a  compromise  of  the 
proposal  I  offered  during  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill.  However,  I  feel  it  is  the  best  type  of 
compromise  which  will  still  work  effectively  for 
farmers  and  bankers 
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the  weights  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men.  and  that  all  should  have  an  equal 
chance." 

As  we  commemorate  these  important  anni- 
versanes  this  year,  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
those  words  of  Lincoln  reminds  us  of  the 
basis  of  our  support  for  Baltic  freedom,  and 
reminds  the  Baltic  Nations  that  they  are  not 
alone  in  their  struggle. 


CBO  SAYS  CONRAIL  SALE  LOSES 
MONEY 


MAYOR  DAVID  FORTIER 


BALTIC  FREEDOM 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 
Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the 
Baltic  Nations  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia 
commemorate  the  68th  anniversary  of  their 
Declarations  of  Independence. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
these  nations  continues  today,  Soviet  human 
nghts  violations  and  attempts  at  "russifica- 
tion"  of  these  nations  have  not  doused  the 
flame  of  freedom  burning  so  bnghtly  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Baltic  peoples. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  efforts  must 
continue  here  in  the  free  world  to  attempt  to 
end  this  cruel  Soviet  domination  and  repress- 
sion  of  the  freedom  loving  Baltic  spirit  and 
democratic  ideals,  which  were  so  openly  es- 
poused by  the  Baltic  people  during  the  years 
of  true  Baltic  independence. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  refused 
to  recognize  the  incorporation  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  strong  commitment  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  Reagan  administration  to  this 
policy  is  encouraging  as  the  struggle  to  regain 
Baltic  independence  and  freedom  continues. 

I  was  glad  to  have  joined  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  in  expressing  this  commitment 
to  the  struggle  for  Baltic  freedom  in  past 
years;  and  with  enthusiasm  and  conviction.  I 
have  once  again  cosponsored  the  resolution 
designating  the  official  observance  of  Baltic 
Freedom  Day.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  measure  as  well. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Joint  Baltic  American  Na- 
tional Committee  annual  report  that  "one  of 
the  primary  dangers  facing  the  Baltic  cause 
[is]  a  lack  of  awareness  of  the  problems  by 
the  public  and  the  individual  officials  who  are 
not  fully  informed  of  long-standing  policies 
and  appropriate  applications." 

House  Joint  Resolution  500  helps  to  raise 
public  awareness  by  serving  as  an  important 
reminder  of  the  Baltic  struggle  for  independ- 
ence over  46  years  of  domination. 

During  this  year  of  the  68th  anniversary  of 
the  Declarations  of  Independence  for  Lithua- 
nia (February  16,  1918),  Estonia  (February  24, 
1918)  and  LaWia  (November  18,  1918).  I  am 
reminded  of  the  words  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  who.  when  describing  our  own  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  noted  that  It  "gave 
liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
but  hope  to  all  the  worid,  for  all  future  time.  It 
was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1986 
Ms  OAKAR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express 
the  profound  sense  of  grief  shared  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Olmsted  Falls  and  the  entire  Greater 
Cleveland  area  upon  the  tragic  and  untimely 
death  of  David  Fortier.  mayor  of  Olmsted 
Falls,  who  died  in  an  automobile  accident  last 
week.  He  was  only  38  years  old.  An  energetic 
and  far-seeing  public  servant.  Mayor  Fortier 
has  left  a  permanent  mark  on  the  city  of 
Olmsted  Falls. 

His  mother.  Una.  describes  him  best— a 
man  committed  to  his  city  of  Olmsted  Falls, 
whose  greatest  enjoyment  was  serving  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  began  his  public  service  in 
1969  when  he  was  elected  to  city  council.  He 
was  )ust  beginning  his  second  term  as  mayor 
when  he  died  so  tragically.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  administering  the  oath  of  office  to  him  last 
December. 

David  was  a  long-time  resident  of  our  area. 
He  graduated  from  Olmsted  Falls  High 
School,  the  College  of  Wooster  in  Ohio  and 
received  his  secondary  education  certification 
from  Baldwin-Wallace  College  in  Berea,  OH. 

He  taught  chemistry  at  Brunswick  High 
School,  where  he  was  highly  respected  and 
loved  by  his  colleagues  and  his  students.  This 
year's  science  fair  at  Brunswick  High  School 
is  dedicated  to  his  memory 

Although  he  had  deep  and  rich  roots  in 
Ohio,  Mayor  Fortier  also  had  extensive  experi- 
ence with  other  cultures.  In  1979,  he  taught 
Americans  and  other  English-speaking  chil- 
dren in  Valencia.  Venezuela.  Because  of  his 
dedication  to  his  own  community,  David  re- 
turned home.  He  visited  South  America  fre- 
quently, however,  following  up  on  his  keen  in- 
terest in  the  old  legends  of  the  Incan  Empire 
in  the  Andes. 

People  closer  to  home  remember  David 
Fortier  for  more  than  his  public  service  and 
dedication  as  a  teacher.  He  was  a  bright,  ar- 
ticulate and  dedicated  human  being  with  a 
healthy  streak  of  adventure.  An  avid  bicyclist, 
he  helped  to  organize  a  long  bike  ride  each 
year  called  TASSLE  [Tour  Along  the  South 
Shore  of  Lake  Erie). 

He  is  sadly  missed.  I  want  to  join  his  many 
friends  and  admirers  in  extending  condo- 
lences to  his  mother.  Una.  and  his  sister,  Bar- 
bara, who  survive  him.  His  legacy  of  good- 
ness, dedication,  and  public  service  will  be  a 
lasting  tribute. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  released  a  re- 
vised estimate  of  the  return  to  the  taxpayers 
from  the  administration's  proposed  sale  of 
Conrail  to  the  Norfolk  Southern  Corp.  Accord- 
ing to  the  CBO,  the  sale,  under  the  terms 
agreed  to  by  the  administration,  would  cost 
the  Government  $250  million  tietween  1987 
and  1991.  While  the  Government  would  gain 
$1.25  billion  in  revenue  from  the  sale,  the 
Government  would  lose  $1  billion  in  forgone 
interest  and  dividend  payments  from  Conrail 
and  $500  million  in  lost  tax  revenues,  for  a  net 
loss  of  $250  million. 

Norfolk  Southern  is  an  excellent,  well-man- 
aged and  financially  healthy  railroad.  However, 
it  is  clear  that  the  sale  terms  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  would  add  to 
the  deficit,  not  reduce  it.  Norfolk  Southern 
may  well  be  the  best  candidate  to  buy  Conrail, 
but  the  existing  sales  terms  are  unacceptable. 
Significant  improvements  will  be  necessary. 

Following  is  the  CBO's  revised  estimate, 
which  appeared  in  Its  analysis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1 987  budget: 
An  Analysis  of  the  Presidents  Sudoetary 
Proposals  for  Fiscal  Year  1987 

Conrail— The  Presidents  budget  assumes 
that  Conrail  will  be  sold  to  the  Norfolk 
Southern  Corporation  In  fiscal  year  1986. 
CBO  estimates  that  the  government  would 
receive  $1.25  billion  at  the  time  of  such  sale, 
but  would  lose,  over  the  1987-1991  period, 
approximately  $1.0  billion  In  Interest  and 
dividend  payments  from  Conrail  and  al>out 
$0.5  billion  In  tax  revenues.  (The  dividend 
and  Interest  losses  would  be  reflected  In 
budget  function  400.) 
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the  late  Dan  Burrows,  editor  of  the  Albuquer- 
que Tribune  from  1944  to  1966. 

A  native  of  Artesia,  NM.  Feather  began  his 
journalist  career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Las 
Cruces  Citizen  in  1948,  while  attending  what  is 
now  New  Mexico  State  University. 

Since  that  time.  Feather  has  covered  more 
than  25  legislative  sessions,  more  than  a 
dozen  elections,  and  countless  other  State 
events. 

After  brief  stints  on  some  Texas  newspa- 
pers. Feather  joined  AP  In  Albuquerque  on 
July  15,  1956.  He  spent  a  year  In  Santa  Fe  in 
1958,  returned  to  Albuquerque,  and  was  then 
named  as  AP's  Santa  Fe  correspondent  in 
1961.  He  left  AP  in  1966  to  become  the  editor 
of  the  New  Mexican  in  Santa  Fe,  but  returned 
back  to  AP  in  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Feather's  nomination  points  to 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  journalism  in 
New  Mexico.  His  nomination  states: 

His  thorough  understanding  of  State  fi- 
nance, elections,  and  the  Judicial  system 
made  him  a  walking  almanac  for  capitol  re- 
porters. AP  staffers,  student  reporters  cov- 
ering the  legislature,  politicians,  and  even 
longtime  State  employees. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  sa- 
luting New  Mexico's  dean  of  news  reporting 
on  State  government  and  politics,  Bill  Feather. 


A  SALUTE  TO  NEW  MEXICO'S 
DEAN  OF  NEWS  REPORTING 
ON  STATE  GOVERNMENT  AND 
POLITICS 


HON.  BUI  RICHARDSON 

or  new  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  contributions  of  one 
of  New  Mexico's  finest  journalists.  This 
Sunday,  March  2.  at  a  banquet  in  Albuquer- 
que, the  New  Mexico  chapter  of  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists— Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
will  present  the  1985  Dan  Burrows  Award  for 
outstanding  and  continuing  contributions  to 
journalism  in  New  Mexico  to  longtime  Associ- 
ated Press  Santa  Fe  correspondent  Bill  Feath- 
er. 

Feather  was  nominated  for  the  award  as, 
"an  example  to  all  of  the  media  of  what  a  fair, 
honest,  accurate  reporter  should  be." 

The  Burrows  Award  was  established  by  the 
New  Mexico  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in 
1971,  and  is  presented  annually  in  honor  of 


FREE  AND  OPEN  ELECTIONS  IN 
HAITI 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  establish- 
ment of  democratic  government  in  Haiti  which 
is  accepted  by  all  Haitians  is  of  paramount  Im- 
portance to  the  United  States.  Now  that  Duva- 
lier  is  gone,  Haitians  have  expressed  their 
concern  about  the  present  junta  which  has 
been  viewed  as  "Duvalier  without  Duvalier." 
As  we  all  know,  the  junta  was  named  by  Du- 
valier before  his  somewhat  hasty  departure. 
No  matter  what  the  Individual  sins  or  virtues  of 
its  members,  its  birth  at  the  hands  of  Duvalier 
condemns  it  from  its  inception  in  the  minds  of 
many  Haitians. 

The  resolution  of  the  current  situation  In 
Haiti,  which  is  growing  more  tense,  can  only 
lie  in  a  civilian  caretaker  government  which  is 
committed  to  a  fixed  timetable  for  elections 
which  are  both  open  and  free.  Unfortunately, 
events  in  Haiti  do  not  seem  to  suggest  that 
this  resolution  will  occur. 

Last  week  a  priest  from  my  district  was  able 
to  get  a  reentry  permit  to  return  to  Haiti.  He 
was  held  by  the  authorities  for  3  hours  of 
questioning  upon  arrival.  He  was  then  admit- 
ted as  pnests  and  nuns  gathered  in  support  of 
his  release  and  entry  into  Haiti.  Other  constitu- 
ents of  mine  have  been  refused  reentry  per- 
mits and  have  not  been  able  to  return  to  Haiti. 
Given  thit'many  of  the  most  vigorously  anti- 
Duvalier  flaitians  were  forced  to  flee  for  fear 
of  their  lives,  the  Interim  government  policy  of 
denying  reentry  is  a  thinly  veiled  method  of 
preventing  antl-Duvalier  Haitians  from  return- 
ing and  participating  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
government  in  that  troubled  land.  Opposition 
leaders  such  as  Mr.  Eugene,  who  agreed  to 
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the  Presidency  for  life  of  Jean  Claude  Duvalier 
and  thereby  legalized  his  political  party,  are 
now  calling  for\the  exclusion  of  Haitian  exiles 
during  the  period^of  the  interim  government.  In 
short,  they  do  not  want  competition  from 
exiled  Haitians  who  vigorously  opposed  Duva- 
lier and  who  are  inclined  to  view  Eugene's 
agreement  to  the  Duvalier  Presidency  for  life 
as  an  act  of  treason. 

Looking  at  the  Haitian  situation  from  an 
American  perspective,  It  is  clear  that  the  Hai- 
tians have  not  t>een  welcomed  without  reser- 
vation here  in  the  United  States.  It  is  in  our 
best  Interests  to  support  the  right  of  return 
and  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  ensure  maximum 
participation  of  Haitians  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. It  is  only  through  open  and  free  elections 
that  we  can  be  sure  that  a  government  will  be 
elected  which  is  acceptable  to  Haitians  The 
crowning  glory  of  our  elections  is  that  the 
losers  can  accept  defeat  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  not  been  shut  out  of  the  proc- 
ess. Participation  Is  the  key  to  acceptance 
and  the  peaceful  transition  from  one  govern- 
ment to  the  next.  It  does  not  guarantee  that 
everyone  will  be  pleased,  as  we  all  well  know, 
but  it  does  support  acceptance  for  the  dura- 
tion. 

The  history  of  elections  in  Haiti  informs  us 
that  we  must  not  intervene  if  we  truly  support 
an  open  process.  The  September  22.  1957. 
election  in  Haiti  in  which  Duvalier  was  de- 
clared the  official  winner  by  a  vote  of  679,884 
to  266.993  for  Dejole  was  based  upon  falsified 
tallies  which  should  give  us  pause.  The  actual 
vote  count  gained  through  a  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  request,  was  Duvalier  212.409  to 
Dejoie  975.687.  Given  the  recent  tactics  In  Li- 
t>eria  and  the  Philippines.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  maintain  a  neutral  stance  which  does  not 
encourage  this  sort  of  counting  error. 

My  district  has  50,000  Haitians.  Some  are 
citizens  who  wish  to  remain  in  their  adopted 
land.  Many  more  are  not  citizens  and  they  do 
wish  to  return  and  commit  themselves  to  the 
rebuilding  and  development  of  their  homeland. 
I  support  their  aspirations  and  the  aspirations 
of  Haitians  who  wish  to  see  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  Haiti.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
have  introduced  House  Resolution  379  with 
Congressman  Weber  which  supports  the  as- 
pirations of  the  Haitian  people  and  calls  for 
free  and  open  elections  m  6  months.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  supporting  this  proposal 
which  puts  us  squarely  on  the  side  of  democ- 
racy and  decency  for  a  land  which  has  lacked 
both  in  its  government. 


NATIVE  AMERICAN  DIABETES 
PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1986 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RCPRE8ENTATIVU 

Thursday,  February  27,  1989 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  concerning  one  of  the 
most  serious  health  problems  of  American  In- 
dians and  Alaskan  Natives  in  this  country. 

The  incidence  of  diabetes  among  Native 
Americans  is  significantly  higher  than  in  other 
population  groups  within  the  United  States.  In 
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fact,  some  Indian  tnbes  report  that  more  than 
40  percent  of  their  adult  population  have  dia- 
betes. This  compares  mlh  statistics  of  ap- 
proximatefy  3  percent  of  the  overall  U.S.  adult 
population  suffering  from  diabetes. 

A  s»milar  bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
other  body.  S.  1988 

This  legislation  provides  for  immediate 
steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent  and  control  dia- 
betes. Failure  to  prevent  and  control  diabetes 
results  in  kidney  failure,  amputations  and 
blindness.  We  need  to  take  steps  now  to 
reduce  the  costs  to  the  Federal  Government 
as  the  costs  of  treatment  for  the  long-term 
complications  of  diabetes  are  skyrocketing 
and  the  suffering  to  the  individual  is  severe. 

This  legislation,  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  will  expand  and  coordinate  Federal  re- 
search programs  aimed  at  diabetes  and  relat- 
ed complications  among  Native  Americans. 
This  legislatkjn  will  strengthen  the  Indian 
Health  Service  efforts  in  the  treatment,  pre- 
vention and  control  of  diabetes.  Most  impor- 
tant, this  legislation  will  result  in  a  reduction  of 
diat>etes  among  American  Indians  and  Alas- 
kan Natives. 

A  concentrated  effort  in  dealing  with  this 
tragedy  is  long  overdue  There  has  been,  over 
the  last  several  years,  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  health  of  Native  Americans,  largely  due 
to  the  passage  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act.  However,  we  cannot  overtook 
the  fact  that  1  in  every  5  Indian  person  suffers 
from  diabetes.  This  legislation  is  a  beginning 
step  in  addressing  this  national  tragedy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
important  legislation. 
The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4282 
A  bill  to  establish  a  program  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  diabetes  among  Native 
-    Americans 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SEJTION  1.  SHORT  TITLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Native 
American  Diabetes  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1986". 

SE(  .  2.  KIM»INt;S  .VND  PI  RP<»SE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  incidence  of  diabetes  among  Native 
Americans  (which  for  purposes  of  this  Act 
includes  Indians  and  Native  Alaskans)  is  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  in  other  population 
groups  within  the  United  Stales: 

(2)  in  several  Indian  tribes  over  40  percent 
of  the  adulU  have  diabetes  compared  with 
approximately  3  percent  of  the  overall 
United  States  adult  population; 

(3)  diabetes  has  become  the  second  lead- 
ing reason  for  outpatient  visits  by  Native 
Americans  to  Indian  Health  Service  facili- 
ties nationwide: 

(4)  serious  complications  of  dialjetes,  such 
as  kidney  failure,  hypertension,  amputation, 
and  blindness,  are  increasing  in  frequency 
among  Native  Americans: 

(5)  health  care  costs  for  treatment  of  dia- 
betes and  related  complications  among 
Native  Americans  will  increase  significantly 
In  the  long  term  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ■Secretary")— 

(A)  determines  the  cause  of  diabetes 
among  Native  Americans, 

(B)  develops  early  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prevention  programs  to  reduce  the  inci- 
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dence  of  diabetes  among  Native  Americans, 
and 

(C)  trains,  or  provides  for  the  training  of. 
Federal  and  Native  American  health  care 
providers  in  the  diagnosfs,  treatment,  and 
control  of  diabetes  and  related  complica- 
tions: ,^ 

(6)  a  Model  Diabetes  Control  Program 
exists  within  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
consisting  of  seven  project  sites  which  serve 
only  10  percent  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice patients:  and 

(7)  outreach  services  and  the  conveyance 
of  effective  treatment  stategies  from  the 
model  project  sites  need  to  be  Implemented. 

(b)  Purpose,— The  purposes  of  this  Act 

are- 
CD  to  broaden  the  research  programs 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  relating  to  diabetes  and  re- 
lated complications  among  Native  Ameri- 
cans: 

(2)  to  strengthen  the  efforts  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  for  the  treatment  of  diabetes 
through  the  implementation  of  a  program 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  diabetes 
and  related  complications  on  each  Indian 
Reservation  and  for  each  Alaskan  Native 
Village:  and 

(3)  to  achieve  a  reduction  in  the  mcidence 
of  diabetes  among  Native  American  popula- 
tions to  a  rate  comparable  to  that  of  the 
general  United  States  population. 

SEC.  3.  STt  DV  ON  ni.\BETES  .^MONC  NATIVE  .4MER- 
HANS. 

(a)  In  General. -The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine— 

(1)  the  incidence  of  diabetes  among  Native 
Americans; 

(2)  activities  the  Indian  Health  Service 
should  take— 

(A)  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  diabetes 
among  Native  Americans. 

(B)  to  provide  Native  Americans  with 
guidance  in  the  prevention,  treatment,  and 
control  of  diabetes. 

(C)  to  provide  early  diagnosis  of  diabetes 
among  Native  Americans,  and 

(D)  to  ensure  that  proper  continuing 
health  care  is  provided  to  Native  Americans 
who  are  diagnosed  as  diabetic:  and 

(3)  the  fiscal  impact  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  treating  the  long-term  complica- 
tions of  diabetes  based  upon  the  existing 
prevalence  and  incidence  of  dial)etes  among 
Native  Americans. 

(b)  INVENTORY.-The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare an  inventory  of  all  health  care  pro- 
grams and  resources  (public  and  private) 
within  the  United  States  that  are  available 
for  the  treatment,  prevention,  or  control  of 
diabetes  among  Native  Americans. 

(c)  Report.— Within  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  a  report  describing  the  de- 
terminations made  under  sul)section  (a), 
containing  the  inventory  prepared  under 
subsection  (b),  and  describing  the  research 
activities  conducted  under  section  6. 

SEC.  I.  I»IABET»»  CARE  HR<M;RAM. 

(a)  Program.- Within  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  implement  a  program  designed— 

(1)  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  diat>etes 
control  program  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice; 

(2)  to  enable  all  service  units  of  tiie  Indian 
Health  Service  to  treat  effectively— 

(A)  newly  diagnosed  diabetics  in  order  to 
reduce  future  complications  from  diabetes, 

(B)  individuals  who  have  a  high  risk  of  l)e- 
coming  diabetic  in  order  to  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  diabetes,  and 
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(C)  short-term  and  long-term  complica- 
tions of  diabetes; 

(3)  to  conduct,  for  Federal,  tribal,  and 
other  Native  American  health  care  provid- 
ers (including  community  health  represent- 
atives), training  programs  concerning  cur- 
rent methods  of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  diabetes  and  related  complica- 
tions among  Native  Americans: 

(4)  to  determine  the  appropriate  delivery 
to  Native  Americans  of  health  care  services 
relating  to  diabetes; 

(5)  to  develop  and  present  health  educa- 
tion information  to  Native  American  com- 
munities and  schools  concerning  the  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  control  of  diabetes;  and 

(6)  to  ensure  that  proper  continuing 
health  care  is  provided  to  Native  Americans 
who  are  diagnosed  as  dial>etic. 

(b)  Additional  Activities.— The  Secre- 
tary shall— 

(1)  promote  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  all  health  care  providers  in  the  de- 
livery of  diabetes  related  services;  and 

(2)  encourage  and  fund  Joint  projects  \x- 
tween  Federal  and  tribal  health  care  facili- 
ties and  Native  American  communities  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  diabetes. 

(c)  Clinics.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
tinue to  maintain  each  of  the  following 
model  diabetes  clinics  which  are  In  exist- 
ence on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(A)  Claremore  Indian  Hospital  In  Oklaho- 
ma. 

(B)  Port  Totten  Health  Center  In  North 
Dakota. 

(C)  Sacaton  Indian  Hospital  In  Arizona. 

(D)  Winnebago  Indian  Hospital  in  Nebras- 
ka. 

(E)  Albuquerque  Indian  Hospital  In  New 
Mexico. 

(P)  Terry.  Princeton,  and  Old  Town 
Health  Centers  in  Maine. 

(G)  Belllngham  Health  Center  in  Wash- 
ington. 

(2)  Within  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  model  diabetes  clinics  In 
additional  locations. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  Imple- 
ment an  outreach  program  to  ensure  that 
the  achievements  and  benefits  derived  from 
the  activities  of  the  model  diabetes  clinics 
maintained  under  this  section  are  used  by 
all  service  unlU  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice In  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  diabetes  among  Native  Americans. 

(d)  Personnel.— The  Secretary  shall  main- 
tain appropriate  personnel  within  the 
Indian  Health  Service  to  develop  and  Imple- 
ment this  section  and  to  manage  and  coordi- 
nate the  diabetes  care  program  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service. 

(e)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  outlining 
the  activities,  achievements,  needs,  and 
future  goals  of  the  diabetes  care  program  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service. 
SEC.  .V  data  coi.i.E(tm>n  and  analysis. 

The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  maintain 
a  comprehensive  standardized  system  within 
the  Indian  Health  Service  to  collect,  ana- 
lyze, and  report  data  regarding  dlal)€tes  and 
related  complications  among  Native  Ameri- 
cans. Such  system  shall  be  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate dissemination  of  the  best  available 
Information  on  diabetes  to  Native  American 
communities  and  health  care  professionals. 
Such  system  shall  be  operational  within  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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SEC.  (.  RESEARCH. 

The  Secretary  shall  require  each  agency 
and  unit  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  which  conducts  research 
relating  to  diabetes— 

(1)  to  give  special  attention  to  research 
concerning  the  causes,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  diabetes  and  related  com- 
plications among  Native  Americans:  and 

(2)  to  coordinate  such  research  with  all 
other  agencies  and  units  of  the  Department 
which  conduct  research  relating  to  diabetes 
and  related  complications. 

SEC.  7.  RECl  l..\Ti()NS. 

The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 
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In  Chile,  and  I  have  found  them  alUo  ^  ■"- 
spiring  and  dedicated  individuals,  who  arc  will- 
ing to  risk  their  lives  to  protect  the  rights  of 
their  fellow  countrymen,  and  to  help  restore 
the  rich  tradition  of  democracy  to  Chile,  i  ap- 
plaud their  efforts  and  wish  them  continued 
success  in  their  struggles. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  VI- 
CARIATE OP  SOLIDARITY  IN 
CHILE 


THE  GRAND  DEAN  OP  DENVER 
TV 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 
Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  congratulations  to  the  Vicariate  of 
Solidarity  of  Chile  for  its  receipt  of  the  Free- 
dom Prize  by  the  Prince  of  Asturias  Founda- 
tion. 

The  Vicariate  of  Solidarity,  which  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  was 
chosen  as  the  recipient  for  its  work  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  democracy  in  Chile. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  organizations  oppos- 
ing the  regime  of  General  Augusto  Pinochet, 
and  its  work  has  often  put  at  risk  the  lives  of 
its  members. 

The  Prince  of  Asturias  Foundation's  Free- 
dom Prize  was  instituted  this  year  for  the  first 
time  on  the  occasion  of  the  13th  anniversary 
of  Prince  Phillip  of  Burtwn  as  heir  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain.  The  prize  will  be  officially 
awarded  to  the  vicariate  in  Octot>er. 

The  selection  panel,  which  was  headed  by 
former  West  German  Chancellor  Walter 
Scheel,  also  Included  former  Austrian  Chan- 
cellor Bruno  Kriesky,  former  Secretary  Gener- 
al of  the  United  Nations  Kurt  Waldheim, 
former  British  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath, 
and  Secretary  General  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  Marcelo  Oreja. 

In  announcing  the  award  of  the  freedom 
prize  to  the  vicariate.  Secretary  General  Oreja 
aptly  described  the  vicariate  as  "an  organiza- 
tion that  is  fighting  unselfishly  and  effectively 
on  behalf  of  the  coordination  of  very  diverse 
social  forces  in  Chile  and  those  defending 
human  rights,  at  the  same  time  that  it  pro- 
motes a  political  impulse  for  the  peaceful  tran- 
sition to  a  system  of  freedoms." 

Anwng  the  candidates  for  the  prize  were 
Polish  Solidarity  leader  Lech  Walesa;  former 
Presklent  of  Italy  Sandro  Pertini;  the  leaders 
of  the  South  African  oppositkjn,  Nelson  and 
Winnie  Mandela;  and  Soviet  dissident  Andrei 
Sakharov.  Although  I  consider  all  of  these  in- 
divkJuals  worthy  candidates  for  the  prize,  I  am 
particulariy  pleased  that  the  foundation  chose 
the  vicariate  because,  unlike  the  other  candi- 
dates, It  receives  so  little  International  atten- 
tion for  the  invaluable  work  It  does. 

I  have  personally  met  with  representatives 
of  the  vicariate,  both  in  the  United  States  and 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1986 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commentaries 
of  veteran  Colorado  newsman  Carl  Akers 
have  inspired,  challenged,  angered,  delighted, 
frustrated,  enchanted,  and  impressed  count- 
less viewers  of  Denver's  channel  9  news 
since  1975.  His  views  have  compelled  all  of 
us  to  think  atXHJt  our  lives,  environment,  and 
Government. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
superb  article  from  the  Boulder  Sunday 
Camera  magazine.  February  23,  1966,  the  ar- 
ticle, reprinted  below,  captures  this  grand 
newsman  of  Denver  TV: 

The  Grand  Old  Man  or  Denver  TV 
(By  Julie  Hutchinson) 
lu  quitting  time  for  Carl  Akers  this 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  Denver's  KU8A 
Channel  9.  At  the  stoke  of  4:68,  he  stubs  out 
a  Winston  100  cigarette,  rises  from  behind 
his  big.  comfortably  cluttered  wooden  desk, 
slips  Into  his  dark-green  down  parka  and 
takes  the  stairs  up  to  the  front  lobby.  As  he 
heads  past  the  reception  desk.  Akers  Is  spot- 
ted by  a  tall,  handsome  man  with  well-cut 
hair  who  approaches  eagerly,  hand  poised 
to  shake. 

•You  old  curmudgeon  you,  how  are  you?  " 
says  the  man  with  the  well-cut  hair,  grasp- 
ing Akers'  hand  affectionately.  Akers'  big. 
plain  face  crinkles  Into  a  wide  grin  In 
return. 

The  man  with  the  well-cut  hair  U  U.S. 
Rep.  Tim  Wlrth.  Colorado's  2nd  District 
Democratic  congressman  and  recently  an- 
nounced U.S.  Senate  hopeful.  In  his  gruffly 
tender  greeting,  Wlrth  has  paid  Impromptu 
homage  to  one  of  Denver's  most-durable  tel- 
evision faces. 

The  familiar,  next-doornelghbor  type 
face  of  Carl  Akers  has  launched  a  thousand 
ratings  wars  since  1983,  raised  holy  hell  on 
subjects  ranging  from  seat  belu  to  South 
Africa  and  endured  an  onslaught  of  media 
consultanU  who  In  their  heyday  pushed 
prettier  faces  to  the  forefront  of  TV  news. 

But  of  those  whose  familiarity  with  Akers 
rests  only  In  seeing  him  as  a  commentator— 
a  role  he  came  to  late  In  his  career-many 
wonder;  Who  Is  this  guy,  and  how  does  he 
get  away  with  being  such  a  cornball? 

Carl  Akers  hasn't  always  been  a  comball. 
With  only  a  year-and-a-half  absence  In  the 
late  1960s,  Akers  has  been  a  staple  In 
Denver  television  news  since  he  anchored 
the  first-ever  newscast  for  Hedgllng  KLZ- 
TV  Channel  7  (now  KMGH-TV)  the  day  It 
debuted  on  the  air  on  Nov,  1,  1983.  During 
Akers'  tenure  as  lead  anchor  for  Channel  7. 
he  was  the  undisputed,  top-of-the-ratlngs 
king  of  current  evenu.  During  hU  years  as 
Channel  9'8  news  director,  from  1988  to 
1978.  he  put  Into  place  the  formula  and  the 
faces  that  boosted  Channel  9  to  a  decade  of 
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undisputed  dominance  In  the  ratings.  Since 
1978  he  has  served  as  Channel  9's  crusty-     ' 
and    controversial— commentator.     In     his 
career    he    has    nurtured    the    careers    of  n 
dozens  of  radio  and  TV  JournallsU  who  have    | 
gone  on  to  be  household  names  and  faces  In 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  who  now 
look  to  him  as  one  of  the  grand  old  guys. 

Carl  Akers  remains  a  regular  odd  salty- 
dog  kind  of  a  guy  In  a  medium  that  places 
great  value  on  sllck-as-a-whlstle  sophistica- 
tion and  drop-dead  good  looks.  He's  the  guy 
with  whom  the  gray-hair  group  Identifies 
strongly,  an  old-fashioned.  Colorado  kind  of 
guy.  a  reminder  of  those  days  when  a  one- 
way trip  on  the  Denver-Boulder  Turnpike 
cost  a  quarter  and  Stapleton  was  not  an 
International  airport. 

Few  people  are  bland  In  their  attitude 
toward  Carl,  either  they  like  him  or  strong- 
ly dislike  him."  sayi  Sheldon  Peterson,  who 
as  KLZ  Radio  news  director  In  1948  hired  a 
young,  eager  Carl  Akers  as  writer  and  an- 
nouncer. Nonetheless,  hes  respected  for 
his  views, '  says  Peterson,  who  retired  as 
public  affairs  director  at  Channel  7  m  1970. 
Since  1948.  when  Akers  came  to  KLZ 
Radio  fresh  out  of  the  University  of  Missou- 
ri Journalism  school,  he's  shared  center 
stage  with  Denver  TV  and  radio  legends  In- 
cluding Bob  Palmer.  Starr  Yelland.  Gene 
Amole,  Stormy  Rottmsn,  John  Rayburn 
and  Warren  Chandler,  watching  and  being 
watched  as  the  Denver  television  news 
market  evolved  from  co*-lown  camp  to  big- 
city  bluster. 

In  his  thrlce-dally.  mlnute-and-18-second 
commentaries  on  Channel  9.  Akers  sticks 
out  like  a  sore  thumb.  Television  news  has 
gone  glamorous.  t>eauty  Is  bucks  and  cool 
translates  Into  cash.  Alongside  Mike  Lan- 
desB'  dreamboat  good  looks  and  the  ma- 
chine-gun (Ire  intensity  of  darkly  handsome 
Ed  Sardella.  Akers  Is  a  tIme-warp  reminder 
of  the  days  when  the  news  was  the  news, 
and  television  seu  were  living  room  furni- 
ture. 

For  the  first  year  or  so  on  the  air  at  Chan- 
nel 7.  newscasts  ran  18  minutes  and  Akers 
read  and  wrote  news,  weather  and  sporu— 
and  drew  his  own  maps.  News  was  nofrlUs. 
It  was  no-nonsense  and  there  were  no  bones 
about  It.  It  was  black  and  white,  and  It  was 
live.  Report  It,  roll  In  the  cameras,  read  It  , 
and  go  home.  Another  day's  work  down  and 
done. 

But  don't,  don't  tell  Akers  that  you  re- 
member him  when.  Happens  to  him  all  the 
time  and  he  hates  It.  "I  hired  a  kid  here 
some  years  ago,  and  he  came  In  to  my  office 
one  day  and  said,  Carl,  one  of  my  earliest 
memories  In  life  was  of  you  on  television." 
He  was  a  head  taller  than  I  was,  he  wu 
around  30  I  gueu,  and  I  said,  I  never  want 
to  hear  that  again.  You  Just  made  me  feel  a 
hundred  years  old.'  "  He  pulls  hard  on  his 
cigarette  as  he  tells  the  story,  exhales  and 
chuckles  until  his  shoulders  shake. 

IN  THC  rLESH 

He  Is  different  In  person  than  on  TV. 
Younger,  thinner,  softer.  The  crustiness  Is 
there,  but  there's  a  hesitation  that  doesn't 
come  across  on  the  air  waves.  It's  almost  as 
If  he'd  like  to  be  more  agreeable,  but  he's 
thought  about  It.  thought  about  It  long  and 
hard,  and  he  Just  can't  be.  He  Is  considerate 
of  his  listeners.  llghU  ladles'  cigarettes  with 
gusto  and  waves  through  the  window  of  his 
office  at  Channel  9  staffers  passing  In  the 
hall. 

The  minute-long  Impreulon  he  casts  on 
t.  <!  air  Is  clipped,  cantankerous,  and  devil- 
may-care.  But  one  minute  with  htm  In  the 
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nesh  and  that  video  visage  gives  way  to  a 
man  who  is  kind,  who  cares  about  Colorado, 
who  wants  people  to  like  him. 

Akers  has  aged  before  our  very  eyes.  He  U 
a  little  heavier,  jowlier  and  the  hair  that  he 
grows  long  to  comb  over  his  bald  spot  is 
almost  white.  But  there  is  a  sense  of  bridled 
energy  in  his  stout,  powerful  build.  Akers 
turns  65  on  Sept.  14.  ripe  for  retirement,  but 
he's  not  talking  about  what  happens  on 
that  bellweather  birthday.  He  might  travel, 
might  write  a  book  or  a  newspaper  column, 
might  want  to  renew  his  contract  with 
Channel  9. 

Every  time  he  completes  a  commentary, 
signing  off  with  the  words  "This"  Carl 
Akers,"  countless  numbers  of  his  400,000 
viewers  react  as  if  he  just  scraped  his  finger- 
nails across  a  blackboard,  wondering  why  he 
cant  say  "This  U  Carl  Akers." 

But  Akers  knows  there  are  people  who 
think  he's  a  cornball.  He  doesn't  care  much, 
and  for  a  good  reason— he's  still  a  valuable 
commodity  in  an  industry  that  plays  it  by 
the  numbers,  ^,  ^  . 

The  Denver  television  market,  which  in- 
cludes most  of  Colorado  and  parts  of  Ne- 
braska. Wyoming  and  South  Dakota,  is  the 
19th-largest  in  the  country.  Big  money  is 
made  in  advertising  revenues  collected  from 
evening  newscasts,  and  Channel  9  has  long 
been  the  undisputed  fat  cat  in  the  ratings 
war. 

Until  two  years  ago.  that  is.  when  upstart 
KCNC  Channel  4  began  to  nip  at  Channel 
9*s  heels  to  the  point  that  Channel  4  now 
leads  in  the  5  o'clock  ratings  and  is  neck- 
and-neck  with  Channel  9  at  10  o'clock.  Last- 
place  Channel  Ts  recent  gains  also  threaten 
to  erode  Channel  9's  portion  of  the  first- 
place  pie. 

But  Akers  stands  away  from  all  the  m- 
fighting.  the  incestuous  gossip  and  the  back- 
stabbing  competition  in  the  Denver  televi- 
sion news  market  for  one  simple  reason:  His 
appeal  is  proven. 

ENTXR  THE  CONSULTANTS 

As  the  technology  of  television  brought  us 
living  color,  live-from-the  scene  reports  and 
a  dizzying  display  of  graphics,  local  news 
programming  became  Big  Business,  capable 
of  generating  big  ad  bucks. 

Denver    TV    stations    relied    heavily    on 
advice   from   out-of-town   consultanU   who 
converted  newscasts  from  Maine  to  Mon- 
tana into  carbon  copies  of  one  another  with 
identical,  rousing  theme  music,  exact  eye- 
witness reports,  blindingly  bright  graphics 
and   monotonously   slick   anchor   personal- 
ities. 
But  times  have  changed. 
■The  days  of  glitter  and  glitz  are  passing 
into  oblivion, "  says  Pete  Hoffman,  chairman 
of  McHugh  &  Hoffman  Inc..  which  acted  as 
Channel  9s  media  consultant  during  part  of 
Akers'  tenure  as  news  director,  and  today 
counts    Denver's    KMGH-TV    Channel    7 
among  its  40  clienU  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    "Substance  is  where  it  is  at 
this  point. "  Hoffman  says  viewers  want  per- 
spective, and  t.iey  want  it  delivered  from 
someone    with  a  greater  degree  of  knowl- 
edge than  just  a  pretty  microphone  holder. 
Akers  says  Hoffman,  has  -historically  had  a 
great  deal  of  longevity  in  the  marketplace. 
He's  been  there,  part  of  the  mix.  He's  a  fix- 
ture. There  are  other  markets  like  Denver 
who've  had  guys  who  used  to  be  anchors 
and   transcended   into   senior   statesman." 
which,  translated  in  viewers'  minds,  is  that 
undefinable  quality  called  credibility. 

"1  am  flat  opposed  to  consultants. "  says 
Akers.  "I  have  gotten  my  tail  in  a  wringer, 
but  I  don't  believe  that  anybody  can  sit  In 
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some  other  city  and  tell  us  out  here  about 
our  audience  and  what  our  audience 
wants.  .  .  .  I've  been  around  here  so  long, 
I'm  so  hard-headed  and  bull-headed  that 
they  leave  me  pretty  much  alone.  When  I 
was  newscasting,  we  hired  some  consultants 
to  tell  us  what  we  were  doing  wrong,  and  I 
thought  they  were  wrong. " 

But  Akers  hung  on.  defiantly  and  deliber- 
ately, through  those  topsy-turvy  times. 
Even  as  KCNC  Channel  4's  Bob  Palmer,  the 
only  other  Denver  TV  veteran  who  begins  to 
approach  the  venerability  of  Akers.  updated 
his  hairdo  and  spiffed  up  his  wardrobe. 
Akers  flew  in  the  face  of  formula  and  did 
not  alter  his  balding  pate,  his  nasal,  cranky 
voice  or  his  do-or-die  opinions. 

Michael  Wirth.  chairman  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Denver  department  of  mass  communi- 
cations, says  "I  think  Carl's  there  to  reas- 
sure that  things  haven't  changed  that  much 
...  By  the  fact  that  Channel  9  continues  to 
keep  him  on  the  air.  I  assume  their  research 
tells  them  a  significant  portion  of  their  au- 
dience likes  what  he's  doing. " 

AN  INDEPENDENT  STREAK 

From  the  beginning,  when  Channel  7 
went  on  the  air  in  Denver  from  the  old 
"pink  palace"  at  Sixth  Avenue  and  Speer 
Boulevard  on  Nov.  1.  1953,  Akers  has  been 
calling— and  getting— his  own  shots. 

The  oldest  of  three  sons.  Akers  was  bom 
in  the  country  near  Denison.  Texas.  His 
mother  was  a  school  teacher  who  corrected 
his  grammar  and  read  Aesop's  Fables  and 
Mother  Goose  to  her  boys  at  bedtime.  His 
father  ran  a  little  grocery  store  in  town. 

After  oveseas  duty  in  an  Army  finance 
unit  in  World  War  H.  Akers  streaked 
through  the  University  of  Missouri  school 
of  journalism  in  two-and-a-half  years  and 
then  fell  in  love  with  Colorado.  Sheldon  Pe- 
terson remembers  Carl  Akers.  the  1948  job 
applicant. 

"Carl  came  to  Denver  newly  married,  full 
of  ambition, "  says  Peterson,  who  lives  in 
Denver.  "Yes.  his  voice  was  excellent,  and  of 
course  it  still  is.  I've  had  to  judge  voices  all 
my  life.  Its  hard  to  say  what  makes  a  good 
one.  but  you  instinctively  know  it.  One  of 
the  qualities  is  that  he  has  a  lot  of  deep 
timbre.  He  seemed  to  blend  Texas  with  Col- 
orado in  a  very  pleasing  combination." 

But  Clayton  Brace,  then  Akers'  boss  and 
now  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
KGTV  Channel  10  in  San  Diego,  felt  differ- 
ently about  Akers'  accent. 

"He  failed  on  television. "  says  Brace,  of 
Akers'  first  days  as  Channel  7  anchor  in 
1953.  Akers  had  some  crazy  notion  about 
doing  the  news  from  a  set  that  showed  the 
working  newsroom  behind  him— and  he 
wanted  to  look  the  way  he  looked  when  he 
was  really  working,  with  rolled-up  shirt 
sleeves,  loosened  tie.  no  makeup. 

Management  wanted  something  else:  "We 
were  still  watching  John  Cameron  Swayze. 
wearing  a  very  fine  business  suit,  in  front  of 
a  potted  palm."  says  Brace.  "I  was  deter- 
mined to  do  something  new. "  says  Akers, 
who  remembers  the  details  of  those  days 
with  arresting  clarity.  "None  of  us  knew 
anything  about  television;  we  were  all  out  of 
radio."  But  management  gave  Akers  his  way 
and  the  news  was  broadcast  from  a  tiny 
office  with  a  double-pane  glass  window  look- 
ing into  the  newsroom.  Though  even  Dan 
Rather  broadcasts  today  from  a  working- 
newsroom  set.  Akers'  idea  in  1953  was  revo- 
lutionary. 

Despite  the  determination  to  do  some- 
thing new.  Akers  had  second  thoughts 
about  his  innovation  when.  "I  think  the 
second  day  on  the  air,  our  janitor,  bless  his 


heart,  came  Into  the  newsroom  and  they  tell 
me  that  he  stuck  his  nose  right  against  the 
glass  right  over  my  right  shoulder  and 
stared  at  the  camera,  while  I  was  on  the 
air. "  That  very  day.  says  Akere.  a  map  went 
up  over  the  window.  'That  danged  set." 
however,  stayed  around  10  years. " 

And  Akers  didn't  last  too  long  either. 
After  three  days  as  Channel  7s  first  anchor- 
man. Brace  sent  Akers  back  to  radio. 

Akers  was  terribly  disappointed:  "Oh, 
Lordy,  was  I.  It  was  the  roughest  time  of  my 
life.  I  had  been  looking  toward  television  for 
two  or  three  or  four  years,  because  we  knew 
it  was  coming,  and  I  wanted  to  try  my  hand 
at  it. " 

But  Akers  lost  his  Texas  tones  "very 
quickly. "  says  Brace,  though  Akers  claims 
he  lost  his  accent  In  the  Army  out  of  self- 
protection. 

But  after  a  couple  of  months.  "It  waan  t 
long  until  we  decided  he  brought  more  to 
TV  than  a  Texas  accent."  says  Brace.  Back 
he  came  to  TV  news,  "extremely  effective 
on  the  air.  as  well  as  a  very  effective  report- 
er."  says  Brace.  "He  exuded  authority  .  .  . 
He  was  a  fast  study,  he  learned  the  market 
very  quickly." 

"We  didn't  know  what  we  were  doing"  says 
Akers,  shaking  his  head  at  the  memory  of 
those  early  days  when  TV  was  uncharted 
territory.  Yet.  says  Brace,  his  popularity 
was  "like  a  skyrocket.  He  built  a  following 
never  surpassed  by  anybody  in  Denver.  Carl 
was  getting  huge  shares  of  audience. " 

During  Akers'  days  of  dominance  at  Chan- 
nel 7  from  1953  to  1966.  Brace  says  the 
Akers  name  was  well-known  around  the 
country.  "A  lot  of  stations  sent  people  out 
to  study  our  news. "  says  Brace.  And  many 
of  those  seeking  the  Akers  secret  were 
"aghast. "  says  Brace,  when  they  saw  Chanel 
7's  working-newsroom  set  "because  there 
was  no  potted  palm  or  sexy  backdrop." 

By  1955.  Carl  Akers  had  grown  comforta- 
ble in  his  role  as  Channel  7's  news  anchor, 
and  Denver  was  growing  accustomed  to  the 
miracle  of  television.  Then,  on  the  night  of 
Nov.  1.  Akers  realized  how  very  different 
this  business  of  television  was  from  radio- 
more  than  just  a  picture  to  go  with  sound, 
but  a  medium  that  would  bring  people  face- 
to-face  with  breaking  news  almost  Instanta- 
neously, in  the  comfort  of  their  very  own 
living  rooms. 

A  United  Air  Lines  DC-6B  l>ound  for  Port- 
land, Ore.,  blew  up  near  Longmont  shortly 
after  7  p.m.  that  night.  18  minutes  after 
taking  off  from  Stapleton.  All  44  people 
aboard  died  instantly.  Denver  resident  John 
Gilbert  Graham,  who  had  purchased  a  life- 
insurance  policy  on  his  mother,  a  passenger 
on  the  plane,  would  later  die  in  the  gas 
chamber  at  Canon  City  after  being  convict- 
ed of  planting  a  bomb  on  the  plane. 

"I  remember  putting  that  film  on  th  air." 
says  Akers  of  that  night.  Cameraman  Jim 
Bennett,  who  doubled  as  Channel  7's  weath- 
erman, "jumped  in  his  car  and  went  up 
there  and  got  the  film  and  brought  it  back 
and  the  film  was  still  wet.  We  didn't  even 
have  time  to  dry  it.  Didn't  have  time  to  look 
at  it  or  edit  it  or  anything. "  Akers  and  Ben- 
nett "ad-libbed  "  the  10  o'clock  newscast. 

Somehow  you  just  get  the  feeling  that  be- 
cause Akers  rememl)ers  those  good  old  days, 
because  it's  with  him  all  the  time,  that's 
why  the  old  fogies  and  the  grey  hairs  seem 
to  be  so  crazy  about  him.  They've  lived 
through  those  stories  with  him,  and  Akers  is 
that  same  familiar  face,  amid  all  these 
greenhorn  strangers. 


IN  THE  STUDIO 

Akers  tapes  his  commentaries  Monday 
through  Friday  Immediately  after  the  noon 
news  team  shuts  down— and  that  day's 
taped  commentary  Isn't  shown  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  says  Akers,  so  he  has  24  hours 
to  get  out  of  town  If  somebody  gets  mad. 

Once  in  a  while,  such  as  two  weeks  ago 
when  Lee  lacocca  was  fired  from  his  fund- 
raising  job  on  the  Statute  of  Liberty  renova- 
tion. Akers  responds  to  breaking  news  and 
does  a  hurry-up  commentary. 

Besides  the  noon  news.  Akers'  commen- 
taries also  air  during  the  4:30  and  10  o'clock 
newscasu— the  times  when  the  ratings  wars 
heat  up  and  the  upstart  Channel  4  geu  eye- 
to-eye  with  Channel  9. 

Managing  a  mouthful  of  commentary  In  a 
minute  or  so  is  a  rare  skill  which,  says  John 
Rayburn,  who  coanchored  the  Channel  7 
news  with  Akers  In  the  mld-'608.  Akers  had 
down  to  a  tee.  "Carl  Is  one  of  the  best  edi- 
tors I've  known  in  broadcasting. " 

Akers  "retired  "  from  Channel  7  in  1966 
but  was  wooed  by  Channel  9  in  1968  by 
then-General  Manager  Al  Flanagan.  There 
he  worked  as  both  anchor  and  news  director 
until  1975.  when  he  and  Flanagan  "came  to 
a  mutual  agreement  that  It  was  time  for  me 
to  come  off  the  air.  I  was  Just  trying  to  do 
too  much.  And  Flanagan  asked  me  to  do 
commentaries. 

"I  said.  "I  dont  know  anything  about  com- 
mentaries." I  said.  I've  never  done  a  com- 
mentary in  my  life." 

"He  says  B.S.  You  editorialize  straight 
through  newscasts  .  .  .  I've  watched  you  do 
It  for  years— raising  an  eyebrow:  shaking 
your  head  or  scratching  an  ear  or  something 
like  that.' 
So  he  took  the  Job. 

"I've  had  people  get  furious  about  some  of 
the  stuff  I  say.  Nobody  screens  my  calls.  I've 
told  them  .  .  .  don't  screen  my  calls,  don't 
even  ask  them  who's  calling,  and  if  they 
sound  mad,  so  much  the  better. " 

Akers  chooses  his  subject  matter  Inde- 
pendently—and only  Channel  9  President 
and  General  Manager  Charles  Leasure  has 
override  power  on  those  editorials. 

"I  don't  always  agree. "  says  Leasure.  "but 
the  purpose  of  the  commentaries  Is  to  get 
people  thinking  about  subjects  and  Carl  has 
the  ability  to  generate  thought.  While  he 
speaks  for  himself  and  not  for  the  station.  I 
can  imagine  in  all  these  years  only  two 
limes  where  I  have  asked  him  not  to  run  a 
comment." 

One  of  those  times,  says  Akers.  occurred 
six  or  seven  years  ago  when  he  took  a  hard 
shot  at  the  Denver  Broncos  "when  he 
thought  they  were  playing  lousy  ball  or 
something,  god  only  knows."  Leasure  asked 
Akers  to  can  the  commentary  because 
Channel  9  was  in  negotiations  with  the 
Broncos  for  pre-season  game  broadcasts. 

AT  HOME 

Akers  begins  his  day  in  his  sprawling, 
yellow-brick  ranch  home  in  Lakewood  with 
a  big  cup  of  coffee  with  cream  and  sugar. 

"First  thing  I  do  Is  turn  on  the  radio,  then 
light  a  cigarette,  then  the  third  thing  every 
morning  is.  What  am  I  going  to  talk  about 
today?"  He  scours  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  page  by  page.  And  there  are  days 
when  he's  afraid  there  won't  be  anything  to 
talk  about:  "I  Just  keep  throwing  things  in 
the  wastebasket. .  . 

Akers  wife  of  14  years.  Mary  Lou.  knows 
to  leave  her  husband  alone  during  those 
early-morning  brainstorming  sessions.  Di- 
vorced from  Marge,  his  wife  of  23  years. 
Akers  met  Mary  Lou  Dekker,  who  was  the 
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Channel  9  newsroom  secretary  at  the  time, 
In  1970. 

Mary  Lou,  who  Akers  affectionately  calls 
"M  Lou"  Is  54,*wlth  a  BarbledoU  figure.  She 
takes  obvious  pleasure  In  making  the  Akers 
home  peaceful  and  comforting  and  It  li 
decorated  In  earth  tones,  with  ikyllghU, 
planu,  books  and  bullt-lni. 

They  have  learned  to  operate  Independ- 
ently In  their  14  years  together,  with  Mary 
Lou  taking  art  classes  at  Red  Rocks  Com- 
munity College  while  Carl  piles  his  televi- 
sion trade  downtown.  They  sleep  In  separate 
bedrooms,  says  Akers.  because  he  snores, 
smokes  and  wakes  up  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  sometimes  and  listens  to  talk  radio. 

What  Mary  Lou  loves  about  Akeri  most, 
she  says  thoughtfully,  Is  "his  honesty.  Intel- 
ligence. He  has  the  greatest  laugh  in  the 
world,  the  best  smile,  and  the  patience  of 
Job  with  me. 

"He  Is  the  biggest  chauvinist  I  think  I 
have  ever  known  In  my  entire  life."  she 
adds,  laughing  as  Carl  grimaces.  She  says 
during  their  early  married  days.  "I  thought 
my  name  was  While  You're  Up. .  . 

Mary  Lou  has  a  31 -year-old  son  from  a 
previous  marriage,  but  Akers  has  no  chil- 
dren of  his  own.  which  Akers  says  was  a 
matter  of  choice,  not  circumstance. 

"I  have  never  regretted  It."  he  says.  Tve 
been  accused  of  being  selfish  and  I  am.  And 
I'm  being  100  percent  honest  when  I  say 
that  I  never  thought  I  would  make  a  good 
father.  I'm  short-tempered,  and  I  don't 
think  I  would  have  been  a  good  parent." 

After  Akers  reads  the  papers  and  gets 
down  an  Idea  for  that  day's  commentary,  he 
heads  out  for  the  station,  about  a  15-mlnute 
drive  down  the  Sixth  Avenue  freeway  from 
home.  Once  he's  In  his  basement  office  at 
Channel  9.  he  skims  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. USA  Today,  and  TheTJenver  Post. 

Further  verification  of  the  value  Channel 
9  places  on  Akers  Is  his  large,  comfortable 
office  with  wall-to-wall  carpet  and  plenty  of 
seating  for  visitors.  Though  Akers  wont  say 
what  the  station  pays  him  as  commentator 
he  will  say  "It's  probably  quite  a  bit  less 
than  Ed  (Sardella)  and  Mike  (Landess).  but 
they  have  more  Important  Jobs  than  I  do 
and  that's  Just  the  way  It  Is. "  Akers  says  he 
thinks  Sardella  and  Landess  each  receive  In 
excess  of  $100,000  annually,  and  that  his 
salary  is  reflective  of  his  experience. 

THE  PERILS  OF  FAME 

He  says  he  really  likes  only  three  or  four 
or  five  of  his  commentaries  a  year,  when  the 
magic  combination  of  the  right  words  and 
the  right  humor  are  there. 

"I've  been  accused  of  being  too  dour,  or 
too  straight-faced.  When  I  try  satire,  or 
Irony,  some  people  take  me  very  seriously, 
and  that  phone  will  start  ringing  .  .  .  and 
you  can't  explain  humor  to  anybody.  And 
maybe  I  ought  to  smile  once  In  a  while,  give 
em  a  tip-off  that  what  I'm  saying  is  not  as 
serious  as  they  might  think."  says  Akers, 

During  the  1973  Arab  oil  crisis.  Akers  took 
the  side  of  the  Arabs,  a  position  that  some 
people  Interpreted  as  antl-Semltlc.  a  suspi- 
cion that  has  shadowed  him  since,  and  of 
which  Akers  says  he  is  cleariy  aware. 

"I  don't  register  that  kind  of  a  pulse  at 
all."  says  Saul  Rosenthal,  regional  director 
of  the  Mountain  States  Anti-Defamation 
League.  "That  may  be  Carl's  perception,  but 
I  can't  really  confirm  that  myself.  I  think 
he's  short-crediting  himself  If  he  thinks 
that.  The  Jewish  community  is  no  more,  no 
less  skeptical  of  Carl  Akers  than  anybody 
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elM  who  publicly  apcftki  to  Middle  Eaat  or 
domestic  Issues. " 

Of  the  perception  that  he  Is  antl-Semltlc. 
Akers  says  'that'i  one  of  the  things  that 
really  upieu  me.  I  try  to  look  at  our  own 
government  and  even  foreign  govemmenu 
without  any  prejudice  whataoever. " 

•TILL  ENTHUSIAITIC  AFTER  ALL  TMSaC  YIARf 

Carl  Akers  aeems  to  love  hit  buslneu  for 
iU  Intrinsic,  hard-working  qualities— not  lU 
itar-maklng  potential. 

"You  can  get  to  believe  that  you're  some- 
thing special.  We're  not.  We  Just  do  our  Job* 
like  everybody  else  and,  really.  It's  not  that 
big  a  deal.  .  .  .  When  I  wai  news  director  I 
used  to  say  I'm  gonna  put  you  on  the  air'  to 
a  certain  Individual,  and  I  said.  The  day 
that  you  become.  In  your  own  mind,  a  celeb- 
rity or  a  star,  then  you're  not  worth  a  damn 
to  me  as  a  reporter  or  an  anchor.'  " 

By  their  very  nature,  says  Akers,  televi- 
sion news  personalities  become  celebrities, 
"But  I  think  It's  the  way  an  Individual 
thinks  about  himself  or  herself.  I  have  seen 
television  ruin  a  lot  of  good  people. 

"But  I  do  love  It.  One  reason  I  thoroughly 
enjoy  It  Is  because  It's  a  wide-open  door  to 
meeting  so  many  people.  I  can  go  out  and  sit 
down,  out  In  eastern  Colorado,  which  I've 
done  on  many  occasions,  lean  up  against  a 
barn,  and  talk  to  a  farmer  about  his  prob- 
lems, and  enjoy  It.  Or  I  can  call  (former 
Denver  Mayor)  Bill  NIchoU.  which  I  have 
done,  and  sit  down  and  talk  with  Bill  about 
his  days  as  mayor." 

During  his  years  as  news  director.  Akers 
hired  a  swarm  of  young  people  wanting  to 
make  a  name  for  themselves  In  the  news. 
One  of  those  young  people  was  Prank  Cur- 
rier, who  made  the  big  time  and  Is  now  a 
Midwest  correspondent  for  CBS  News, 
based  In  Chicago. 

"I've  never  been  able  to  define  why  one 
person  makes  It  on  television  and  somebody 
else  doesn't.  I  think  It  goes  right  back  to  the 
core  .  .  .  how  they  feel  about  themselves. 
You  can't  He  to  a  TV  camera.  That's  the 
most  heartless  Invention  ever  put  together 
by  mankind.  If  you  feel  a  little  proud  of 
yourself,  a  TV  camera  amplifies  that  to 
where  you  look  like  you  think  you're  sitting 
Just  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  or  something. 
If  you're  nervous,  conversely.  It'll  magnify 
your  nervousness  to  where  you  look  like  a 
raving  Idiot. " 

Despite  his  success  In  the  business  Akers 
says  he  never  wanted  to  make  It  to  the  net- 
works like  hU  protege.  Frank  Currier.  "In 
my  self-appraisal.  I  am  a  realist.  I  don't 
think  I  could  ever  possibly  make  a  go  of  It 
anywhere,  maybe,  except  here.  I  don't  think 
I  have  the  talent,  or  the  drive.  But  I  will  be 
honest  with  you.  and  I  don't  know  whether 
I  ought  to  say  this  or  not.  If  I  walked  into  a 
television  station  today  and  they  didn't 
know  me  from  Adam,  they  would  laugh  me 
right  out  of  the  place.  Number  one.  because 
of  my  age;  number  two.  had  I  not  had  the 
opportunity,  that  rare,  rare  opportunity  to 
help  put  a  station  on  the  air.  and  be  kind  of 
hardheaded  ...  I  don't  think  I  would  have 
ever  made  It  In  television." 

Akers  has  seen  plenty  of  people  come  and 
go— including  Starr  Yelland.  who  worked  as 
sports  anchor  with  Akers  as  part  of  the  suc- 
cessful Channel  7  team.  Yelland  was  uncere- 
moniously dumped  from  the  Channel  7 
lineup  In  those  mld-'70s  days  when  consult- 
anU were  scrambling  to  provide  all  the  an- 
swers. 
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•I  think  it  was  a  mistake,"  says  Akers.  'It 
was  during  that  change  when  all  television 
was  going  to  younger  people  .  .  .  and  I  can 
understand  that.  I  dont  care  what  Job  a 
person  has.  the  old  process  of  evolution 
comes  in.  It  always  does.  Anybody  in  any 
job  eventually  is  going  to  have  that  job 
taken  by  a  younger,  more  energetic  individ- 
ual, man  or  woman.  It's  a  hell  of  a  shock. 
.  .  .  I've  seen  people  older  than  I  am  who 
were  really  devastated  when  they  had  to 
retire." 

But  there  will  come  a  time  when  Akers  is 
absent  from  the  airwaves.  '  I've  thought 
about  that,  and  Im  not  even  concerned 
about  leaving  anything.  Im  not  worried 
about  tomorrow,  or  leaving  my  name.  The 
day  I  leave  the  air  it  will  take  less  than  a 
ytar  for  the  majority  not  to  remember.  If 
one  out  of  10  remember,  it  would  surprise 
me.  Once  its  off  the  air.  its  gone.  There's 
nothing  quite  as  fleeting  as  TV." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

thing  of  the  past.  The  sooner  we  treat  seques- 
tration as  an  unacceptable  option,  the  sooner 
we  can  put  together  a  budget  we'll  want  our 
fingerpnnts  all  over. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

»«  or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1986 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  sequestration  process 
of  Gramm-Rudman,  many  in  this  body  have 
compared  its  automatic  cuts  to  a  gun  at  the 
head  of  Congress,  forcing  its  Members  to 
make  the  difficult  decisions  necessary  to 
reach  the  deficit  targets  called  for  by  the  law 
Borrowing  this  analogy,  as  the  March  1  dead- 
line approaches,  it  is  evident  that  Congress 
has  chosen  to  shirk  its  responsibility  and  pull 
the  tngger  Unfortunately,  the  gun  is  aimed  at 
middle-class  America. 

Given  the  entire  month  of  February  to  re- 
place the  sequestration  order  with  responsible 
budget  cuts,  the  House  chose  instead  to  meet 
only  11  of  the  27  days  this  month.  If  my  dis- 
trict is  any  indication,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try would  have  much  preferred  us  taking  this 
time  to  anwnd  the  sequestratkjn  order  rather 
than  traveling  across  America  condemning 
Gramm-Rudman  for  our  own  In-esponstbility. 
Now.  as  usual,  when  forced  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  our  Inactwn,  we  tell  our  con- 
stituents that  sequestration  was  inevitable. 

As  one  of  the  Members  who  cosponsored 
Congressman  Boulter's  resolution  to  replace 
the  fiscal  year  1986  sequestratkjn  with  pnon- 
tized  spending  reductions,  I  want  my  constitu- 
ents to  know  that  it  was  not  Gramm-Rudman, 
but  Congress  that  Is  responsible  for  pulling 
the  automatic  tngger.  And.  contrary  to  what 
we  in  this  body  want  our  districts  to  believe, 
our  fingerprints  are  all  over  the  gun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gramm-Rudman  was  designed 
to  force  us  to  do  our  jobs,  not  to  do  our  jobs 
for  us.  As  we  begin  conskleratk>n  of  the  fiscal 
year  1987  budget,  let's  work  to  put  together  a 
package  of  responsible  and  pnoritized  spend- 
ing reductkjns  and  make  the  smoking  gun  a 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  14, 
1985,  there  was  a  birthday  celebration  on 
Capitol  Hill  honoring  Frank  J.  Lausche,  former 
mayor  of  Cleveland,  Governor  of  Ohio,  and 
Senator  from  Ohio  Nine  decades  haven't 
lessened  the  vitality  or  vigor  of  this  statesman 
from  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 

Frank  J.  Lausche  Is  a  taie  statesman.  His 
values  and  convictions  remained  unwavering 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  political  career 
in  1932  In  Cleveland,  OH,  when  he  became  a 
municipal  judge.  As  a  judge,  he  cracked  down 
on  organized  crime,  gambling,  and  drove  the 
loan  sharks  out  of  town.  In  1941,  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Cleveland  and  was  reelected 
in  1943.  He  became  known  as  the  "miracle 
man, "  providing  Cleveland  with  clean  govern- 
ntent  and  Inspirational  leadership  during  the 
difficult  times  of  World  War  II  In  1945,  Frank 
Lausche  becanrw  the  first  Catholk;  and  first 
Slavic  Governor  of  Ohio.  There  was  universal 
agreement  dunng  his  tenure  that  Gov.  Frank 
J.  Lausche  continued  the  honest  and  effective 
stewardship  he  demonstrated  while  mayor  of 
Cleveland  for  4  years.  In  1954,  Frank  Lausche 
was  elected  to  his  fifth  term  as  Governor  and 
by  then  had  become  a  legend  In  Ohio  politics. 
In  1956,  Frank  became  the  first  Denrocrat  to 
be  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Ohio  in  22 
years,  serving  until  1968. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tkjn  to  a  recently  published  book  "Ohio's  Lin- 
coln: Frank  J.  Lausche, "  a  tribute  and  a  fest- 
schrift for  his  90th  birthday.  The  book,  edited 
by  Edward  Gobetz,  and  available  through  the 
Stovenlan  Research  Center  located  at  29227 
Eddy  Road  In  Wllloughby,  OH,  traces  the  life 
of  Ohio's  Lincoln  from  his  early  days  as  a  gas 
street  lamplighter  to  the  present  day  where  he 
continues  to  be  vigorous  and  active.   This 
beautifully  crafted   book  contains  over   350 
pages  of  historic  information,  humorous  anec- 
dotes, political  memorabilia,  and  fascinating 
pictures.  I  was  honored  to  be  a  contributor  to 
this  book  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  friends,  and  I  recommend  It  to  everyone. 
"Ohio's  Lincoln:  Frank  J.  Lausche"  Is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  American.  He  is  taily 
a  source  of  pride  for  all  Ohioans  and  an  en- 
dunng  example  for  all  Americans  active  in 
public  life.  It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to 
pay  tribute  to  Senator  Lausche  and  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  and  their  constituents  to 
refer  to  "Ohio's  Lincoln:  Frank  J.  Lausche." 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1986 
Mr  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday  full 
performance  tests  of  supefconducting  mag- 
nets In  the  Mirror  Fusion  Test  Facility  at  LLNL 
marked  the  completion  of  the  $350  million 
project. 

A  lot  of  hard  work  and  money  has  been  In- 
vested In  the  world's  largest  superconducting, 
tandem  mirror  fusion  experiment.  For  8  years, 
some  of  the  finest  scientists  and  engineers  in 
Amenca  have  dedicated  their  time  and  energy 
to  the  project. 

The  MFTF-B  is  a  magnificent  technological 
achievement.  Housed  m  a  I90-foot-long 
vacuum  vessel  and  weighing  nearly  3  million 
pounds,  the  24  magnets  In  this  set  store  more 
magnetic  energy  than  any  other  magnet  set 
ever  built.  To  operate  them,  they  were  cooled 
to  a  temperature  of  -  452"  F,  with  one  of  the 
largest  liquid-helium  refrigerator  systems  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  magnet  tests  were  the  focus  of  a  series 
of  tests  that  began  last  November,  other 
major  systems  were  also  operated  successful- 
ly. These  include  intense  particle  beams  that 
will  be  used  for  heating  the  fusion  fuel,  high- 
power  microwave-heating  systems,  a  complex 
high-speed  vacuum-pumping  system,  and  a 
large  nitrogen-liquefaction  plant  to  augment 
the  computer  control,  using  sophisticated 
state-of-the-art  technology.  Collectively,  these 
integrated  tests  demonstrated  the  operational 
readiness  of  the  facility  and  achieved  some  of 
the  technology  goals  set  when  the  project 
was  proposed.  Primary  among  these  goals 
was  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
magnets:  a  goal  now  met  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  tests  last  week. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  sincere  congratu- 
latk>ns  to  the  many  people  involved  in  the 
project.  The  completion  of  the  facility  marks  a 
significant  advancement  toward  the  harness- 
ing of  fusion  energy:  I  believe  a  goal  well 
sought. 

Unfortunately  all  Is  not  well  with  the  MFTF- 
6.  Under  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  funding  has  not  been  provided  for  the 
operation  of  the  facility.  In  fact,  the  budget 
proposes  to  pick  up  savings  by  mothballing 
the  project.  I  would  hope  that  we  in  the  House 
could  strike  a  compromise  with  the  adminlstra- 
tk>n  on  this  budget  Issue. 

I  am  told  by  staft  at  LLNL  that  $20  million 
more  In  their  budget  would  allow  the  operation 
of  MFTF-B  at  a  reduced  level.  It  Is  not  the  op- 
timum solution,  but  facing  the  deficit  that  we 
do,  it  Is  a  compromise  solution. 

MFTF-B  is  truly  an  incredible  accomplish- 
ment. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  facility  might 
be  used  for  the  experiments  It  was  meant, 
and  again  I  commend  those  who  made  It  pos- 
sible. 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  coKifECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  proud  to  commemorate  Black  History 
Month.  This  is  a  time  for  all  Americans  to  rec- 
ognize the  countless  contributions  that  blacks 
have  made  to  this  country. 

My  district  observed  Black  History  Month 
through  a  wkie  variety  of  activities.  I  was  hon- 
ored to  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the  Sixth 
Annual  Black  Achievement  Awards  Ceremony. 
This  event  was  sponsored  by  the  New  Haven 
chapter  of  the  Coalition  of  Concerned  Citizens 
and  was  held  at  the  United  House  of  Prayer. 
Awards  were  given  to  over  30  memt)ers  of  tlie 
community. 

The  Afro-American  Cultural  Center  at  Yale 
opened  the  month  with  an  art  exhibit  entitled 
"Samani  Za  Kale"  (Once  Upon  A  Time),  the 
art  of  Njee  and  Kariuki  Muturi.  The  Muturi 
brothers,  raised  In  Nairobi,  Kenya,  used  pen 
and  Ink  to  create  large  abstract  symbolic 
pieces  that  evoke  rich  Aglkuyu  tradition.  There 
were  lectures  on  "Africa  and  Her  New  Worid 
Children:  Exploring  the  Diaspora,"  "Liberation 
Theology:  Future  of  the  Black  Church,"  and 
Fighting  the  Klan."  The  Center's  Heritage 
Theater  Ensemble  featured  William  Hanley's 
hit  from  the  1960's,  "Slow  Dance  on  the  Kill- 
ing Ground."  The  Yale  Rep  performed  "Othel- 
lo," and  the  Alliance  Theater  performed  Alice 
Childress'  "Wine  In  the  Wilderness." 

The  DIxwell  Community  House  sponsored  a 
Black  History  Program  including  poetry, 
drama,  dance,  and  gospel.  The  program  enti- 
tled. "Black  History  '86.  an  Expression  of 
Hope,"  featured  Hattle  Turner  as  the  keynote 
speaker,  poetess  Gayle  PH.  Hall,  -and  the 
debut  of  the  Pal  Hall  Dance  Co. 

The  New  Haven  Preservation  Trust  pub- 
lished a  list  of  21  buildings  associated  with  the 
history  of  Afro-Americans  In  New  Haven.  The 
buildings  dating  back  from  1818  to  1950.  In- 
clude the  Gofte  Street  Special  School.  Trow- 
bridge Square,  Bethel  A.M.E.  Church.  Dixwell 
Avenue  Church  of  Christ,  Immanuel  Baptist 
Church,  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  St. 
Paul's  Union  A.M.E.  Church,  and  Varick 
A.M.E.  Zkjn  Church.  The  Goffe  Street  School 
was  built  In  1864  for  blacks.  Trowbridge 
square  was  developed  In  the  1830'8;  many 
black  families  lived  there  in  the  mid-1 800's. 

The  Stetson  Library  scheduled  several 
Black  History  Month  activities  Including  a 
movie  on  blacks'  escape  from  slavery  via  the 
underground  railroad;  Jesse  Lewis  hosted  the 
NewhalMlle  Senkx  Gospel  Choir,  the  Tony 
Bun'oughs  Singers,  and  the  DIxwell  Senior 
Line  Dancers;  and  Soslvu  Caldwell  conducted 
a  workshop  on  "African  Mask  Making:  A  Look 
Into  the  Past." 

As  this  month  comes  to  an  end,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  reflect  on  the  contribu- 
tions black  Americans  have  made  to  this 
country  as  well  as  celebrate  their  rich  history. 
Black  History  Month  Is  not  only  a  celebration 
of  the  past  but  an  inspiration  for  the  future. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALirORICIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  accomplishments  of  Assistant  Sherift 
Larry  Kalsbeek. 

Assistant  Sheriff  Kalsbeek  joined  the  de- 
partment on  August  26,  1966,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  sergeant  in  1 969.  His  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities during  that  period  included  patrol 
supervisor,  juvenile  detective  supervisor,  homi- 
cide, and  Intelligence  unit  investigator.  He  also 
authored  a  grant  for  funding  of  a  Sheriff— Pro- 
bation Department's  Law  Enforcement  Explor- 
er Post. 

In  April  1974.  Larry  Kalsbeek  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  and  put  In  charge  of  East  Valley 
detectives.  Grants  and  responsibilities  for  the 
new  Crimes  Specific  Task  Force  as  well  as 
County  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
Board  and  chairing  the  County  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice Task  Force  claimed  his  time  during  this 
period. 

In  August  1975,  Lieutenant  Kalsbeek  trans- 
ferred to  the  personnel  bureau  with  responsi- 
bility for  recruitment.  Internal  attairs,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Police  and  Sherift's  Region- 
al Training  Academy.  He  was  also  responsible 
for  the  department's  aftlrmative  action  plan 
and  initiated  a  career  development  program 
for  shentf's  department  personnel. 

In  April  1977,  Lieutenant  Kalsbeek  was 
transferred  to  the  city  of  Camarillo  as  new  sta- 
tion commander  and  In  August  1 978,  was  pro- 
moted to  commander  and  transferred  to  East 
Valley  as  new  station  commander  and  chief  of 
police  for  the  city  of  Thousand  Oaks.  He  was 
responsible  for  a  staft  of  140  and  a  budget 
exceeding  $6  million. 

In  August  1982,  Commander  Kalsbeek  was 
promoted  to  assistant  sherift.  His  duties  in- 
cluded administration  of  the  department's 
court  services,  special  services,  and  support 
services  divisions.  He  was  also  charged  with 
responsibility  for  preparation  and  management 
of  a  budget  of  about  $38  million.  Security 
planning  for  the  1983  International  Regatta 
and  the  1984  Olympic  Games  at  Lake  Casltas 
was  the  responsibility  of  Assistant  Sherift 
Kalsbeek. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  In  ex- 
pressing our  thanks  to  Larry  Kalsbeek  for  a 
career  of  public  service  and  accomplishment. 
May  he  and  his  family  enjoy  a  long  and  fulfill- 
ing retirement. 
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legislation  as  one  of  the  most  signlfk^ant  stat- 
utes ever  enacted  In  the  United  States.  Cre- 
ated by  Congress,  at  the  request  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Social  Security  has 
done  more  to  help  keep  Americans  out  of 
poverty  than  any  other  Government  initiative. 
This  program  was  born  dunng  a  time  of 
great  crisis  In  America's  history.  Mlllksns  of 
people  were  suftenng  the  eftects  of  the  Great 
Depression.  One-third  of  all  Amencans  were 
ill-housed,  ill-clad,  and  ill-fed.  Unemployment 
was  rampant.  Our  financial  Institutions  were 
falling,  wiping  out  the  life  savings  of  millions  of 
Americans,  leaving  them  no  money  to  rely  on 
during  these  hard  times.  Because  our  country 
could  not  allow  its  citizens  to  sufter  like  this,  • 
national  program  was  established  to  provide 
for  unemployment  and  old-age  Insurance,  and 
for  public  assistance.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
would  lesson  the  pain  of  another  severe  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Social  Security  has  undergone  many  posi- 
tive changes  In  the  last  half  century.  In  1939, 
it  became  a  family  program,  with  dependents 
and  survivors  of  the  insured  eligible  for  bene- 
fits. In  1950,  legislation  provkled  addltk>nal 
coverage  for  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments,  farm  and  domestic  workers,  arxJ 
most  self-employed  Amencans.  Social  Securi- 
ty has  continued  to  evolve  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  worthing  and  the  elderly:  The  program 
has  been  expanded  to  include  disability  insur- 
ance, and,  in  1965,  Medicare  was  created. 
Controversial  amendments  in  1 983  moderated 
benefits  for  future  recipients,  but  at  the  same 
time  helped  assure  the  financial  security  of 
the  program  for  generations  to  come,  well  Into 
the  21  St  century. 

For  many  elderty  citizens  today.  Social  se- 
curity is  all  that  stands  between  them  and  the 
depths  of  poverty.  Without  this  safety  net, 
over  half  of  our  senior  citizens  would  be  thrust 
Into  poverty.  We  must  remain  committed  to 
the  ideals  outlined  by  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, and  ensure  that  Social  Security  is  around 
for  another  50  years,  and  another  50  after 
that. 

We  all  realize  the  Importance  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  Its  valued  role  In  our  society.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  and 
upgrade  all  the  components  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity system,  to  fulfill  the  commitment  first 
made  50  years  ago:  That  America  will  never 
abandon  Its  elderty  and  disabled. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DISNEYLAND'S 
MARY  BONINO  JONES 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
14,  1985,  our  Nation  celebrated  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  day  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
signed  into  law.  Historians  already  view  this 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTAT1VE8 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Bonino  Jones  for  24  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  Disneyland  in  my  district  of  Ana- 
heim, CA.  Mary  joined  the  Disneyland  Public 
Relations  Division  in  1962  and,  as  manager  of 
the  community  aftairs  department,  has  been 
responsible  tor  Disneyland's  extensive  com- 
munity relations,  governmental  and  interna- 
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tional  relations  and  corporate  social  responsi- 
btlity  operations. 

ance  It  opened  in  1955  the  nationally  and 
internationally  acclaimed  amusement  park  has 
entertained  nearly  250  million  guests  from 
every  nation  in  the  world.  It  has  greatly  influ- 
enced the  growth  of  Anaheim  and  Orange 
County.  Mary  has  been  an  Important  player  in 
that  outstanding  development  and  has  been  a 
first  rate  representative  for  Disneyland. 

Recognizing  that  business  plays  a  vital  role 
in  maintaining  a  health  community,  Disneyland 
embraces  the  tradition  of  helping  to  build  a 
better  community.  This  responsibility  is  not 
taKen  lightly.  Disneyland  has  spent  millions  of 
dollars  on  community  programs.  For  example, 
every  year  since  1 957  Disneyland  has  demon- 
strated its  responsibility  to  Orange  County 
through  the  Disneyland  Community  Service 
Awards  Program.  This  special  program,  which 
alone  has  presented  nearly  $2  million  in  900 
awards,  provides  incentives  for  organizations 
which  foster  the  spirit  of  voluntarism  charac- 
tensticof  Orange  County  and  recognizes  or- 
ganizations dedicated  to  community  better- 
ment and  citizen  involvement.  It  is  a  program 
of  which  Mary  and  her  outstanding  community 
affairs  staff  are  justifiably  very  proud. 

Disneyland  employees  also  donate  their 
time  and  talents  to  fellow  citizens  and  organi- 
zations. And  Mary  has  set  a  fine  personal  ex- 
ample for  the  staff  and  community.  She 
served  on  the  boards  of  St.  Boniface  Elemen- 
tary School  and  Marywood  High  School  and 
taught  in  the  Released  Time  Religion  Educa- 
tion Program.  Mary  also  established  the  office 
of  protocol  for  the  county  of  Orange,  CA.  Her 
family  is  active  in  the  community,  as  well. 
Mary  and  her  husband,  Wesley,  have  two 
daughters  Mana  is  a  teacher  at  Cypress  High 
School  and  Glona  is  a  Dominican  Nun. 

Mary's  last  day  at  Disneyland  is  Febmary  28 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  person- 
ally thank  her  for  her  many  years  of  hard  work 
and  loyalty  to  Disneyland  and  the  Orange 
County  community  She  has  contnbuted  many 
hours  of  invaluable  and  devoted  service  to 
Disneyland.  I  commend  her  on  this  special 
day  and  wish  all  the  best  in  her  new  role  as 
chief  of  protocol  for  the  county  of  Orange. 
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Leaving  from  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum,  the 
group  will  head  across  the  Mojave  Desert  to 
Las  Vegas,  then  march  through  Utah  and  Col- 
orado, and  up  to  the  12,000-foot  Loveland 
Pass.  The  marchers  will  continue  to  climb 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  into  Denver 
and  then  through  Nebraska,  past  missile  silos 
and  across  the  Great  Plains.  In  Iowa  it  is 
hoped  that  thousands  of  farmers  will  join  the 
march  through  the  Corn  Belt.  The  march  will 
continue  to  Chicago,  and  through  the  industri- 
al heartland  of  America,  past  Three  Mile 
Island  near  Harnsburg,  on  across  New  Jersey, 
over  the  George  Washington  Bndge  and  down 
through  Manhattan.  The  march  will  continue 
down  the  east  coast  to  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia  and  then  on  to  Baltimore  and  the 
Washington  Beltway. 

The  night  before  the  marchers  enter  Wash- 
ington DC,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens 
from  across  the  country  will  be  asked  to  join 
the  march  in  an  all-night  candlelight  vigil  for 
peace.  The  next  morning,  when  the  march 
enters  the  Nations  Capital  to  petition  our 
Government  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  the 
weapons  down,  thousands  more  are  expected 
to  join  the  march  to  fill  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton to  walk  in  dignity  for  peace. 
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EMERGENCY  FARM  INCOME 
AND  CREDIT  ACT  OF  1986 


THE  GREAT  PEACE  MARCH 
BEGINS 


THE  MACHINE  TOOL  INDUSTRY 
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HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  share  the  news  of  a  very  special 
event  in  our  Nation's  history  which  will  begin 
March  1,  1986.  from  Los  Angeles  CA,  when 
an  estimated  1.500  people  will  leave  their 
jobs,  families,  and  friends  to  embark  on  a  9- 
month  march  across  the  country  to  show  their 
commitment  for  peace.  It  is  called  the  'Great 
Peace  March "  and  was  organized  by  People 
Reaching  Out  for  Peace  or  PRO-Peace.  The 
group  describes  itself  as  "an  international  citi- 
zens movement  with  a  single  goal:  bilateral 
nuclear  disarmament."  PRO-Peace  was  born 
from  the  Idea  that  each  individual  can  make  a 
difference  and  the  great  ideas  put  forth  by 
honest  people  can  alter  history. 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Friday, 
February  28,  makes  the  second  anniversary  to 
the  day  the  machine  tool  industry's  national 
secunty  case  reached  the  White  House  for 
review. 

By  any  standard,  that  is  a  long  time  for  a 
national  secunty  matter  to  sit  gathering  dust. 
Members  of  both  parties  and  more  than  one 
Cabinet  member  agree— 2  years  is  simply  too 
long. 

The  machine  tool  industry  is  in  trouble.  In  3 
years,  imports  have  nsen  from  27  percent  of 
the  U.S.  market  to  an  astonishing  47  percent. 
Employment  in  the  industry  has  dropped  by 
40  percent  and  is  continuing  to  shrink. 

Section  232,  under  which  the  machine  tool 
industry  filed  its  petition,  is  designed  to  deal 
with  trade  cases  with  national  security  implica- 
tions. But  section  232  does  not  set  a  deadline 
for  decisionmaking— even  though  it  is  cleariy 
in  our  interest  to  prevent  such  cases  from  lan- 
guishing for  months,  even  years,  once  they 
reach  the  White  House.  That  is  why  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  set  a  deadline  for  sec- 
tion 232  cases. 

Meanwhile,  the  machine  tool  case  drags  on. 
Without  some  kind  of  relief,  the  future  of  the 
industry  is  in  doubt.  But  at  the  very  least,  the 
industry  is  owed  a  decision.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  pressing  for  action  on 
machine  tools. 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1986 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
with  my  colleagues,  Berkley  Bedell,  and  13 
of  our  fellow  House  Members  in  introducing 
the  emergency  farm  income  and  credit  bill  of 
1986.  We  come  to  the  floor  of  this  House  a 
mere  2  months  after  passage  of  the  1985 
farm  bill  with  a  single  objective— we  will  not 
abandon  the  battle  of  improved  farm  income, 
no  matter  how  formidable  the  opposition. 
Through  reintroduction  of  this  emergency  leg- 
islation, we  intend  to  refocus  the  attention  of 
this  body,  and  the  Nation,  on  the  senousness 
of  the  farm  crisis. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
contains  two  very  important  components.  Per- 
haps most  importantly,  this  emergency  bill 
offers  farmers  the  chance  to  achieve  their  pri- 
mary, and  most  cntical.  objective.  It  permits 
producers  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  price 
for  the  commodities  they  produce.  Also,  rec- 
ognizing the  serious  credit  crisis  facing  our 
family  farmers  and  ranchers,  this  legislation 
provides  the  framework  for  debt  restructuring 
and  lower  interest  rates  through  the  FmHA 
Guaranteed  Loan  Program. 

The  crisis  statistics  foreign  to  many  not  in- 
volved in  family  agriculture  are,  unfortunately, 
all  too  familiar  to  farmers  and  ranchers  them- 
selves 

Nearly  45  percent  of  all  commercial  farmers 
are  experiencing  some  degree  of  financial 
stress,  with  the  majonty  of  these  farmers  and 
ranchers  facing  debt-to-asset  ratios  in  excess 
of  50  percent.  Most  of  these  producers  have 
been  denied  a  fair  price  for  their  commodities, 
the  single  best  medicine  available  for  an  ailing 
agricultural  economy. 

Statistical  data  to  document  the  cause  of 
this  financial  stress  is  abundant.  The  availabil- 
ity of  operating  capital  is  critical  to  nearly 
every  family  farmer  and  rancher.  The  value  of 
the  producer's  farm,  ranch,  and  other  assets 
are  the  collateral  used  to  secure  these  loan 
funds.  At  the  same  time  farm  income  has 
been  eroding,  the  value  of  farm  land  through- 
out the  Midwest  has  tumbled  by  42  percent 
since  1981,  causing  produces  with  debt-to- 
asset  ratios  that  were  acceptable  3  year  ago 
to  suddenly  find  themselves  facing  financial 
insolvency.  This  is  occurring  with  no  basic 
change  in  the  farming  operation. 

All  of  these  problems— declining  farm 
income,  eroding  asset  bases,  and  increasing 
debt-to-asset  ratios— have  resulted  in  a  not 
too  surpnsing  Census  Bureau  statistic:  nearly 
25  percent  of  all  farm  families  are  in  poverty. 
More  farmers  and  ranchers  have  left  the 
family  farm  in  1985  than  in  any  year  since 
1976. 

Many  members  of  this  body  may  have 
heard  President  Reagan's  comments  on  agri- 
culture and  think  that  all  is  well  in  the  agricul- 
tural sector.  He  was  asked  whether  "we've 
turned  the  corner  on  the  farm  economy  and 
are  headed  for  better  times "  A  good  many 
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family  farmers  and  ranchers  would  challenge 
the  President's  response;  "  I  think  we  are." 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  introducing  this  leg- 
islation today  because  we  know  that  is  not  the 
case.  Farm  income  will  decline  by  an  estimat- 
ed S5  billion  as  a  result  of  the  cunent  farm 
program.  Carryover  stocks,  dramatically  in- 
creasing in  recent  years,  are  expected  to 
exceed  those  levels  which  caused  the  admin- 
istration to  implement  the  costly  1983  PIK 
Program.  Increased  exports,  have  been  held 
out  as  a  "carrot"  for  the  financial  salvation  of 
farmers  and  ranchers,  despite  the  fact  that  ex- 
ports have  fallen  by  25  percent  since  1981. 

Some  of  my  urban  colleagues  might  ask 
"why  should  we  care? "  "What  difference  does 
it  make  to  us  if  the  agricultural  sector  is  facing 
a  crisis?"  The  answer  is  clear— a  depression 
in  the  agricultural  economy  has  far-reaching 
ramifications,  into  the  congressional  districts 
of  nearly  every  Member  of  this  body. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  possible  unpaid 
Farm  Credit  System  farm  loans  alone  could 
total  as  much  as  S25  billion  by  1987— equiva- 
lent to  a  SI  00  tax  on  every  person  in  the 
Nation.  General  interest  rates  would  increase, 
jobs  would  be  lost,  and  the  Federal  debt 
would  increase. 

For  many  industnes,  the  effect  of  the  farm 
crisis  has  already  been  felt.  Farm  equipment 
production  plunged  41  percent  in  1985.  Sales 
have  fallen  by  more  than  50  percent  from  the 
1979  sales  peak.  Fertilizer  use  has  decreased 
by  more  than  22  percent  from  a  year  ago.  In 
some  rural  sectors,  financial  experts  have 
placed  a  25-percent  reduction  on  the  number 
of  small  businesses  in  many  njral  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  of  the  essence.  Finan- 
cial decisions  being  considered  by  many 
family  farmers  and  ranchers  will  be  directly  re- 
lated to  their  future  in  farming  and  ranching. 
We  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  us  in  this  effort 
to  reverse  the  disastrous  trends  in  the  farm 
crisis  and  provide  farmers  with  the  tiest  possi- 
ble medicne— a  fair  price. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  summa- 
ry of  this  legislation  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Summary  of  the  Emergency  Farm  Income 
AND  Credit  Bill  of  1986 

TITLE  one— improved  FARM  INCOME  THROUGH 
THE  VOLUNTARY  MARKETING  PROGRAM 

Marketing  certificates  and  minimum  loan 
rates 

Under  the  Voluntary  Marketing  Certifi- 
cate Program,  producers  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  who  voluntarily  participate  in  annual 
acreage  reduction  programs  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  (1)  a  nonrecourse  loan  on  their  crops 
and  (2)  marketing  certificates  equal  to  the 
program  yield  multiplied  by  the  allowable 
planted  acres  for  their  farm. 

The  minimum  loan  rate  would  be  $5.00 
per  bushel  of  wheat  and  $3.50  per  bushel  of 
corn  for  each  of  the  1986  through  1990 
crops. 

All  wheat  and  feed  grains  sold  for  domes- 
tic consumption  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
marketing  certificate.  Although  producers 
who  do  not  participate  In  annual  acreage  re- 
duction programs  may  plant  their  entire 
wheat  or  feed  grain  acreage  base,  these  pro- 
ducers could  not  receive  a  marketing  certifi- 
cate for  their  crop  and,  thus,  would  be  re- 
quired either  to  consume  their  production 
on  their  own  farm  (e.g.  feed  the  grain  to 
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livestock)  or  sell  the  grain  only  for  export  at 
world  prices. 

Grain  produced  by  a  program  participant 
in  excess  of  the  marketing  certificates  as- 
signed to  that  farm  may  be  consumed  on 
that  farm,  sold  for  export,  or  carried  over  to 
the  next  year  and  marketed  with  certifi- 
cates (if  applicable)  in  subsequent  years. 

Marketing  certificates  themselves  would 
not  be  transferable  except  that  the  certifi- 
cates must  accompany  grain  that  is  bought 
and  sold. 

Export  subsidies 

Grain  accompanied  by  a  marketing  certifi- 
cate, if  not  consumed  domestically,  would,  if 
exported,  be  entitled  to  subsidy  equal  to  the 
difference  between  iU  domestic  market 
value  and  the  world  price.  The  subsidy 
would  be  provided  to  the  exporter  as  an  in- 
kind  payment  from  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration stocks  or  in  cash;  commodities  pro-^ 
vlded  as  in-kind  export  subsidies  must  be  ex- 
ported. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  an- 
nounce the  value  of  the  export  subsidies 
dally,  based  on  the  difference  between  do- 
mestic and  world  prices  for  each  commodity. 
The  export  subsidy  would  assure  that  our 
exports  are  sold  at  prevailing  world  market 
prices. 

Farmers  would  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this 
export  subsidy  since  their  grain  (accompa- 
nied by  the  certificate)  would  be  worth 
more  than  non-certificate  grain  that  is  ex- 
ported. 

Acreage  reduction  reductions 

The  Secretary  must  announce  the  acreage 
reduction  requirements  for  each  commodity 
as  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985.  taking  into  account 
likely  program  participation,  estimated 
supply  and  demand.  As  already  announced 
by  USDA.  the  total  acreage  reduction  re- 
quired for  1986  would  be  25  percent  of  a 
producer's  wheat  base  and  20  percent  of  a 
producer's  corn  base. 

In  crop  years  1987  through  1990.  the  indi- 
vidual acreage  reduction  requirement  may 
not  be  more  than  35  percent  of  a  producers 
wheat  base  nor  more  than  20  percent  of  a 
producer's  feed  grain  base. 

TITLE  TWO— EMERGENCY  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Objective 
To  utilize  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion's Guaranteed  Operating  Loan  Program 
to  encourage  commercial  leniiers  to  restruc- 
ture outstanding  agricultural  debt. 
Operation  of  the  program 
A  mandated  90  percent  FmHA  loan  guar- 
antee would  be  available  to  commercial 
lenders  for  the  purpose  of  restructuring  ex- 
isting agricultural  loans.  Lenders  would  be 
required  to  "write-off "  a  minimal  portion  of 
the  borrowers  outstanding  debt  and  ac- 
crued Interest.  The  guarantee  would  be  In 
effect  during  the  duration  of  the  interest  re- 
duction program  and  would  apply  to  the  re- 
maining principal  after  loan  restructuring 
by  the  lender. 

Debt  write  off 
In  order  to  qualify  for  the  loan  guarantee, 
lenders  would   be   required   to  write-off  a 
minimum  of  ten  percent  of  ouutandlng  debt 
and  interest  accrued  to  the  borrower.  The 
interest  rate  buydown  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation will  encourage  lenders  to  write-off 
additional  unproductive  debt  in  addition  to 
the  required  initial  ten  percent. 
Lower  interest  rates 
In  order  to  qualify  for  the  FmHA  loan 
guarantee,  the  interest  rate  on  the  reslruc- 
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tured  loan  must  be  established  at  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  lender.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  interest  rate  buydown  pro- 
gram, the  lender  would  be  required  to 
absorb  this  Interest  rate  reduction. 
Interest  rate  buydown 
Through  the  Interest  rate  buydown  provi- 
sion in  the  1985  Farm  Bill,  the  FmHA  will 
participate  In  the  reduction  of  the  Interest 
rate  for  the  restructured  loan  package 
through  a  1-percent  buydown  for  each  10 
percent  reduction  in  principal  by  the  lender. 

TITLE  THREE— AGRICULTURAL  LENDER  DEBT 
RESTRUCTURING 

Amortization  of  debt  write-off 
Once  a  commercial  lender  has  agreed  to 
restructure  and  refinance  a  Ixirrower's  out- 
standing debt  by  writing-off  a  portion  of  the 
borrower's  outstanding  debt,  the  lender 
would  be  permitted  to  amortize  this  debt 
loss  over  a  period  of  10  years.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  change  banking  regula- 
tions which  currently  require  the  entire  loss 
to  be  written-off  by  the  lender  in  the  year  In 
which  It  Is  Incurred. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ROMAN  CATHO- 
LIC CHURCH.  JERSEY  CITY. 
CELEBRATES  lOOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY YEAR 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing parishes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
the  district  I  represent,  is  celebrating  its  100th 
anniversary  this  year,  and  its  accomplish- 
ments are  so  outstanding  that  I  would  like  to 
share  this  information  for  the  edification  of  all 
concerned. 

St.  Nicholas  Roman  Catholic  parish,  located 
on  Central  Avenue  and  Ferry  Street.  Jersey 
City,  known  as  the  Hudson  City  section,  was 
officially  constituted  100  years  ago  yesterday, 
specifically  February  26,  1 686 

Msgr.  Joseph  C.  Manz  is  pastor  of  St.  Nich- 
olas Church  and  is  serving  as  its  third  pastor, 
succeeoing  Father  Alois  Auth.  since  July  1, 
1967. 

On  that  date.  100  years  ago.  25  German- 
speaking  families  formed  a  nucleus  of  this 
new  parish,  which  was  fortunate  to  have  as  a 
builder  of  its  foundation,  Rev.  Joseph  N. 
Grieff,  who  was  pastor  of  Holy  Family  parish 
in  today's  Union  City,  NJ.  What  became  quick- 
ly apparent  was  the  strong  love  for  God. 
family,  and  country  of  these  25  families,  who 
were  led  with  tremendous  pastoral  zeal  by 
Father  Gneff. 

Within  6  months,  a  church-school  building, 
on  the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Ferry 
Street,  was  ready  for  service.  Rev.  John  A. 
Weyland  was  appointed  the  first  resident 
pastor  of  St.  Nicholas  parish  on  September 
15,  1887.  Within  a  few  months,  the  parish 
plant  was  completed  with  the  erection  of  the 
rectory  and  of  the  convent  for  the  Sis-ers  of 
Christian  Charity,  who  were  engaged  to  teach 
in  the  school. 

The  continued  influx  of  German  immigrants 
naturally  fostered  the  growth  of  the  St.  Nicho- 
las community  so  much  that  both  the  church 
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and  the  scNx)l  proved  to  be  too  small.  Since 
the  tHjrden  of  building  both  edifices  could  not 
be  shouldered  simultaneously,  it  was  decided 
in  the  interests  of  Catholic  education  for  the 
youth,  to  proceed  first  with  the  construction  of 
the  new  school.  This  12-classroom  school 
was  ready  for  occupancy  in  September  1895. 
By  this  tinr>e,  Other  immediate  needs  made 
themselves  felt  and  demanded  attention.  The 
original  church-school  building  was  trans- 
formed in  a  fitting  convent  to  accommodate 
the  larger  number  of  teaching  nuns;  a  new 
parish  house  was  built  for  the  priests'  resi- 
dence and  to  provide  space  for  pansh  offices; 
the  spacious  school  hall  became  the  tempo- 
rary chapel. 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1905  that  the 
corrierstone  of  the  new  church  was  finally  set 
in  place  and  blessed.  After  3  years,  including 
a  prolonged  suspension  of  operation  due  to  a 
lack  of  funds,  the  maiestic  House  of  God  was 
completed  and  dedicated  on  March  22.  1908. 
The  succeeding  years  witnessed  the  contin- 
ued growth  of  the  city  and  the  simultaneous 
growth  of  the  St.  Nicholas  community.  The 
parish  flourished  under  the  direction  of  Its 
pastor,  Father  Weyland.  After  almost  39  years 
of  devoted  service  to  the  community  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Father  Weyland  was  called  to  his 
eternal  reward  on  May  5,  1926,  at  the  age  of 
73.  A  month  later,  on  June  8,  Rev.  Alois  Auth 
was  assigned  as  the  socoud  pastor  of  St. 
Nicholas  parish. 

Since  Father  Weyland  had  completed  the 
physical  plant  of  his  parish.  Father  Auth  was 
able  to  concentrate  his  energies  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  school,  which  soon  became  his 
main  charge.  This  personal  interest  in  the 
school  combined  with  untiring  zeal  and  devo- 
tion produced  results:  St.  Nicholas  School 
achieved  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
outstanding  schools  in  the  city.  This  academic 
distinction  was  no  less  due  to  the  self-sacnfic- 
ing  efforts  of  the  Sisters  of  Chnstian  Chanty 
Concrete  proof  of  this  excellence  in  achieve- 
ment was  this  fact  that,  for  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  graduates  of  St.  Nicholas  School, 
both  the  boys  and  the  girts,  were  capturing 
the  majority  of  the  scholarships  offered  by  the 
various  Catholic  high  schools  in  the  vicinity. 

The  formation  of  the  school  band,  which 
matured  into  a  senior  band,  helped  St.  Nicho- 
las to  extend  itself  beyond  its  parochial  limits, 
for  within  a  few  years,  it  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  The  band  took  part  in  many  church 
and  civic  events;  it  was  even  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  Macy's  Thanksgiving  Day  Parade  and 
in  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade,  both  in  New 
Yori<  City.  After  24  years  of  existence,  the 
band  disintegrated  in  1950. 

Other  major  projects  that  occupied  the 
pastor  of  St.  Nicholas  parish  in  the  early 
1940's  was  the  improvement  of  the  Sister's 
convent  and  the  complete  renovation  of  the 
church.  Besides  redecorating  the  church,  the 
entire  sanctuary  was  refurnished:  Beautiful 
martAe  attars  replaced  the  former  wooden 
ones.  Eventually,  a  new  and  larger  organ  was 
installed  and  likewise  a  public  address  system 
was  set  up.  The  continued  growth  of  the 
parish  created  a  need  for  more  priests,  which 
in  turn  necessitated  the  enlarrement  of  the 
rectory  to  accommodate  the  additional  priests. 
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In  late  October  1951,  due  to  the  constantly 
increasing  enrollment  and  pressing  need  for 
more  classrooms,  the  pastor,  though  past  70 
years  of  age,  embari^ed  on  a  new  building 
program.  The  cornerstone  for  the  new  12- 
room  school  annex  was  set  in  place  in  1952. 
The  call  for  nrore  teaching  Sisters  occasioned 
the  simultaneous  erection  of  a  3-story  convent 
annex.  Both  these  buildings  were  ready  for 
occupation  and  use  in  September  1952.  The 
school  enrollment  reached  its  peak— 1,357 
pupils— during  the  school  year  of  1963-64. 

Having  served  St.  Nicholas  parish  as  its 
pastor  for  41  years,  Father  Auth,  now  88 
years  of  age,  decided  to  retire  from  active 
duty  on  June  30,  1967.  Father  Auth  spent 
almost  2  years  in  quiet  retirement;  he  died  on 
May  30,  1969,  at  the  age  of  90, 

Three  of  Father  Auth's  assistant  priests  de- 
serve mention  because  of  the  length  of  their 
services  in  St.  Nicholas  pansh,  namely:  Father 
Peter  T.  Werne,  Father  George  Belger,  and 
Father  Albert  Stegle.  All  these  three  zealous 
priests  have  long  since  departed  from  this 
wortd. 

On  July  1,  1967,  the  day  after  Father  Auth's 
resignation  as  pastor,  Monsignor  Manz  was 
assigned  as  pastor  and  he  is  still  functioning 
in  this  capacity.  Very  well  prepared  and  rich  in 
expenences,  gained  in  his  previous  27  years 
of  service,  mostly  as  an  administrator,  Monsi- 
gnor Manz  was  the  right  choice  to  head  the 
St.  Nicholas  community.  He  immediately  set 
about  making  extensive  repairs  and  improve- 
ments mainly  in  the  old  school  as  well  as  on 
the  exterior  of  the  church.  Probably  the  most 
significant  item  in  this  area  was  covering  all 
the  stained  glass  windows,  including  the  mag- 
nificent 18-foot  rose  window  of  St  Nicholas 
over  the  choir  loft,  with  protective  weather 
glass. 

As  all  things  human  and  material  undergo 
changes,  so  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  showed 
changed  with  the  passage  of  time.  The  out- 
ward appearance  reflected  a  drastic  change, 
ethnically  speaking.  Founded  officially  as  a 
German  parish,  its  membership  was  no  longer 
German,  since  most  of  the  German-speaking 
parishioners  either  died  or  moved  to  other 
parts  of  the  city  or  to  the  suburbs.  Due  to  the 
influx  of  a  large  number  of  Italian-speaking 
families  into  the  area,  a  Sunday  mass  for  the 
Italians  was  introduced  in  1971.  A  like  ar- 
rangement was  made  in  1979  to  accommo- 
date a  similar  wave  of  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ples from  tfne  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Central  and  South  America. 

In  preparation  for  the  centennial  celebration 
of  St.  Nicholas  parish  in  1986,  the  interior  of 
the  church  was  repainted,  the  main  altar,  as 
well  as  the  pews  were  replaced,  the  sanctuary 
proper  was  enlarged  with  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  the  body  of  the  church, 
thus  diminishing  the  seating  capacity  from  850 
to  750  seats;  the  entire  floor  space,  except 
that  occupied  by  the  pews,  is  now  carpeted. 
All  this  work  was  duly  completed  in  time  for 
the  actual  celebration  of  the  hundredth  year, 
1985-86. 

The  official  celebration  was  begun  on 
Sunday,  March  3,  1985,  with  a  mass  concele- 
brated  by  Archbishop  Peter  L.  Gerety,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  fellow-priests.  The  calendar 
of  additional  centennial  events  will  feature  the 
following  Items: 


February  27,  1986 


February  27,  1986 


October  12.  1985:  Mass  followed  by  a  re- 
ception and  dinner  for  all  the  Sisters  who  had 
taught  at  St.  Nicholas  School  and  also  for  the 
young  ladies  of  this  parish  who  had  entered 
the  Religious  Life; 

October  20,  1985:  Mass  for  all  present  and 
former  parishioners,  followed  by  a  reception; 

February  7,  1986:  The  school  children's 
contribution  to  the  centennial  celebration  in 
the  form  of  a  play; 

February  26,  1986:  The  actual  centennial 
day  of  the  founding  of  the  parish:  Mass  by 
Monsignor  Manz,  the  pastor,  followed  by  a  re- 
ception. 

April  26,  1986:  Dinner-dance  at  Meadow- 
lands-Hilton  in  Secaucus,  NJ. 

St.  Nicholas  parish  has  been  singularty  for- 
tunate and  blessed  in  having  had  only  three 
pastors  in  the  span  of  100  years.  The  parish 
plant  in  its  entirety  is  a  credit  and  a  monument 
to  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  all  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Nicholas,  as  well  as  to  all  the  priests 
who  sen/ed  them  so  devotedly.  The  parish  is 
well  founded  and  its  stability  augurs  well  for 
the  next  hundred  years  and  more.  May  the 
benevolence  of  God  continue  to  reign  over 
this  portion  of  His  Kingdom. 

During  his  visit  in  America,  at  Battery  Park 
on  October  3,  1979,  His  Holiness  Pope  John 
Paul  II  said: 

It  greatly  honors  your  country  and  its  citi- 
zens that  on  this  foundation  of  liberty  you 
have  built  a  nation  where  the  dignity  of 
every  human  person  is  to  be  respected, 
where  a  religious  sense  and  a  strong  family 
structure  are  fostered,  where  duty  and 
honest  work  are  held  in  high  esteem,  where 
generosity  and  hospitality  are  no  idle  words, 
and  where  the  right  to  religious  liberty  is 
deeply  rooted  in  your  history. 

These  words  indeed  echo  the  history  of  St. 
Nicholas  parish  and  pay  trilxjte  to  its  glorious 
100  years  of  service  to  God  and  man.  I  am 
certain  that  my  colleagues  share  my  pride  and 
best  wishes  to  all  the  parishioners,  nuns,  and 
priests  of  this  great  parish. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27.  1986 
Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  had 
the  honor  of  introducing  a  resolution  with  100 
of  my  colleagues  as  original  cosponsors  call- 
ing on  President  Reagan  to  declare  May  of 
this  year  as  "Older  Americans  Month." 

This  resolution  expresses  our  gratitude  and 
appreciation  to  all  of  the  senior  Americans 
who  have  given  so  much  to  make  our  country 
great.  Older  Americans  are  our  country's  most 
vital  reservoir  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
None  of  us  has  to  look  very  far  to  see  how 
much  our  senior  citizens  have  done  for  our 
country— and  continue  to  do.  They  have  de- 
veloped a  strong  working  relationship  with  the 
Federal  Government  as  well  as  an  interest  in 
the  issues  that  affect  their  neighbors  and 
themselves.  Through  their  active  involvement 
in  the  political  process  Congress  is  able  to 
better   understand   the   special   concerns  of 


older  Americans  and  pinpoint  the  best  ways  to 
meet  them. 

This  measure  calls  on  the  President  to 
make  the  official  designation  and  asks  citizens 
to  plan  special  activities  to  commemorate  the 
month-long  observance.  It  is  a  great  honor  to 
be  part  of  this  observance  which  means  so 
much  to  our  Nation's  older  Americans. 


AMERICAN  HEART  MONTH 


HON.  GiARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  xrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1986 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance 
of  proper  nutrition  to  safeguard  the  hiealth  of 
Americans  has  never  received  as  much  atten- 
tion as  It  has  recently.  Even  as  February  1986 
is  proclaimed  American  Heart  Month  by  the 
President  and  Congress,  the  Nation  is  being 
charactenzed  as  a  kind  of  nutritional  battle- 
field with  old  dogmas  and  new  theories  com- 
peting. Sometimes  scientists  themselves  are 
deadlocked.  For  example,  just  last  year  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  is 
charged  with  periodically  reviewing  national 
diet  guidelines,  reportedly  failed  to  issue  rec- 
ommended dietary  allowances  for  vitamins 
and  nutrients.  The  reason  for  this  first  ever 
precedent  In  over  40  years  of  reporting:  "Sci- 
entific differences  of  opinion." 

There  are  solid  rocks  around  which  these 
eddies  flow.  For  example,  U.S.  News  4  World 
Report,  in  Its  January  20,  1986,  issue,  de- 
clared that  the  key  controversy  surrounding 
heart  disease,  the  Nation's  No.  1  killer  and  a 
subject  of  great  Interest  to  us  this  month,  cen- 
ters on  the  role  of  fat  and  cholesterol  In 
foods.  "Leading  the  attack  on  high-fat  foods," 
said  the  magazine,  "is  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation, which  recommends  that  people  dra- 
matically cut  back  their  consumption  of  fat 
from  the  current  40  percent  of  total  calories  to 
30  percent.  It  also  advises  no  more  than  two 
eggs  a  week.  In  1984,  a  consensus  panel  of 
experts  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  en- 
dorsed these  dietary  guidelines." 

It  is  true  that  many  scientists  are  examining 
these  guidelines  against  genetic  variability. 
This  does  not  undermine  the  guidelines,  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  News  &  Worid  Report: 

But  to  many  health  leaders,  the  Heart  As- 
sociation's guidelines  remain  good  for  every- 
body •  •  • ,  Over  the  past  15  years,  heart-dis- 
ease rates  declined  28  percent.  The  key.  say 
doctors,  is  for  people  to  understand  their 
own  risks.  While  heredity  plays  a  role,  tests 
can  help  determine  a  person's  susceptibility 
to  the  ill  effects  of  salt,  cholesterol  and  fats. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is 
how  are  susceptible  members  of  the  public 
going  to  be  able  to  make  market  decisions  in 
their  own  Interest?  Dr,  Virgil  Brown  of  Mount 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine  In  New  York  City 
and  the  chairman  of  AHA's  Nutrition  Commit- 
tee gave  this  advice  when  he  testified  on  S. 
1669  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  last  October: 

Labeling  of  foods  is  strongly  advocated  so 
that  the  public  can  more  easily  choose  food 
of  the  desired  composition.  Many  people 
desire  to  alter  their  eating  habits  but  have 
Insufficient  knowledge  of  the  composition 
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of  the  food  to  help  them  accomplish  the 
change. 

Dr.  Brown  said  such  labeling  should  in- 
clude— 

The  specific  common  or  usual  name  of 
each  fat  or  oil,  the  total  fat,  type  of  fat 
(saturated,  monounsaturated  and  polyun- 
saturated), cholesterol  and  caloric  content 
In  relation  to  a  well-defined  serving  meas- 
urement. 

However  guklelines  may  change,  members 
of  the  public  will  need  this  information  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  ravages  of  heart 
disease. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  nutrition  la- 
beling legislation,  H.R.  3751,  which  I  have  in- 
troduced. When  passed,  this  legislation  will 
allow  consumers  to  make  informed  decisions 
on  food  purchases  through  accurate  and  spe- 
cific labeling. 
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DISPUTES  BETWEEN  THE  HOPI 
AND  NAVAJO  TRIBES 


PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  AND 
FEDERALLY  EMPLOYED  WOMEN 


HON.  SALA  BURTON 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1986 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  following  Item  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  it  outlines  the  poten- 
tial  effects   of   the    President's    budget   on 
female  Federal  employees. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Peb,  27. 1986] 
Cuts  UnrAiR  to  Women? 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

Women,  who  make  up  41  percent  of  the 
federal  government's  work  force,  would  be 
hit  especially  hard  by  President  Reagan's 
proposed  budget,  the  organization  Federally 
Employed  Women  contends. 

Because  women  are  concentrated  In  the 
government's  eight  lowest  pay  grades.  FEW 
President  Marie  Argana  said,  they  would 
suffer  the  most  from  White  House  propos- 
als to  limit  federal  pay  raises  to  3  percent 
during  each  of  the  next  three  years. 

In  addition.  Argana  said,  the  plan  to 
reduce  future  cost-of-living  adjustments  for 
federal  retirees  would  place  many  women 
who  are  on  federal  pensions  below  the  pov- 
erty level.  Argana  said  the  average  federal 
pension  for  women  Is  $8,000  a  year,  com- 
pared with  more  than  112.000  a  year  for 
male  retirees. 

The  president  Is  proposing  to  skip  the 
1987  raise  that  is  due  retirees  (Just  as  the 
1986  increase  was  frozen  by  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  amendment  to  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act),  and  to  limit  future  retiree 
raises  to  2  percentage  polnU  below  the 
actual  rise  In  Inflation, 

The  FEW  president  said  the  budget, 
which  calls  for  Job  cuts  In  most  nondefense 
agencies,  could  mean  layoffs  for  many 
women.  Argana  said  women  who  have  re- 
cently been  promoted  to  middle-  and  upper- 
level  Jobs  are  "vulnerable  to  being  riffed 
[fired  or  demoted]  first.  Furthermore,  many 
of  the  Job  categories  where  women  predomi- 
nate are  functions  that  the  government  Is 
contracting  out  to  the  private  sector, " 


HON.  JOHN  McCAIN 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr,  McCAIN,  Mr,  Speaker,  today,  Chairman 
Morris  Udall  and  I  introduced  a  proposal  in 
an  effort  to  stimulate  discussions  and  facilitate 
negotiations  designed  to  resolve,  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner,  many  of  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  HopI,  and  Navajo  Tribes 

In  the  1880'8.  the  Federal  Government 
made  decisions  which  had  an  impact  on  both 
tribes,  without  fully  consulting  them,  nor  antici- 
pating the  long-term  results.  Similar  decisions 
were  made  in  the  1930's.  As  a  result,  the 
Hop!  tribal  reservation  became  totally  sur- 
rounded by  the  Navajo  Reservatk>n.  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  became  disputed 
lands  as  to  ownership  and  control.  This  area 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Use  Area 
[JUA], 

The  thtMS  have  struggled  on  the  land,  in 
the  courts,  and  In  the  Congress  to  resolve  the 
disputes.  Congress  attempted  to  solve  the 
problem  through  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Reset- 
tlement Act  of  1974.  The  basis  of  this  act  was 
the  empowering  of  s  Federal  commission  to 
relocate  those  families,  through  monetary  and 
housing  inducements,  that  were  on  the  wrong 
side  of  a  court-partitioned  boundary  m  the 
JUA,  forming  the  Hopi  partitioned  lands  (HPL) 
and  the  Navaio  partitioned  lands  [NPL].  For 
many  reasons,  the  efforts  at  relocation  have 
not  b^n  successful,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
hundreds  of  Navajo  families  will  not  be  relo- 
cated by  this  July,  the  legislated  completion 
date. 

Chairman  Uoall  and  I  are  proposing  a  com- 
prehensive exchange  of  lands  and  minerals 
receipts,  along  with  the  dismissal  of  outstand- 
ing lawsuits  between  the  tribes  to  settle  the 
longstanding  dispute.  I  believe  Congress  and 
the  tribes  should  take  a  look  at  this  proposal 
and  determine  if  the  current  relocation  policy 
can  or  should  be  changed. 

I  have  joined  Chairman  Uoall  in  this  pro- 
posal in  the  hope  that  discussion  and  negotia- 
tions will  ensue,  resulting  in  a  just  settlement 
that  will  alleviate  the  human  suffering  existent 
on  both  sides.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  both 
tribes,  and  all  parties  concerned,  will  examine 
this  legislation  in  that  light. 


NATIONAL  PARKINSON'S 
DISEASE  AWARENESS  MONTH 


HON.  MARIO  BlAGGl 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  BlAGGl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  disease 
about  which  little  is  known  but  is  crippling  an 
estimated  1.5  million  elderly  Americans.  One 
out  of  every  100  Americans  over  the  age  of 
60  suffer  from  Parkinson's  disease,  a  devas- 
tating neurological  disorder  that  affects  the 
center  of  the  brain  which  controls  movement. 
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Unfortunately,  Parkinson's  is  a  relatively  un- 
known and  often  misunderstood  affliction  To 
this  end,  I  am  introducing  legislation,  along 
with  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Pepper,  to  designate  April  1,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Parkinson's  Disease  Awareness 
Month  "  It  is  my  hope  that  national  recognition 
of  this  disease,  and  the  efforts  of  all  those  en- 
gaged in  the  fight  to  understand  both  the 
causes  and  treatments  of  Parkinson's,  will  in- 
crease public  awareness  and  understanding  of 
this  disease  and  ensure  that  the  needs  of  Par- 
kinson's victims  and  their  families  are  effec- 
tively addressed. 

Parkinson's  disease  can  render  its  victims 
virtually  helpless.  In  advanced  stages,  Parkin- 
son's disease  may  cause  the  patient  to  en- 
counter senous  difficulties  doing  the  most 
basic  of  chores  such  as  eating  These  difficul- 
ties pose  a  tremendous  challenge  to  those 
who  must  manage,  treat,  and  assist  victims  of 
Parkinson's  disease.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  Parkinson's  is  in  the  way  it  affects 
the  family.  The  presence  of  a  Parkinson's 
victim  in  a  family  can  be  ovenwhelming:  and 
the  need  for  strong  family  support  services  is 
vital  to  both  victims  and  their  families. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  recognize  the  many 
all-volunteer  Parkinson's  support  groups 
across  Amenca.  They  have  been  instrumental 
in  working  for  the  amelioration  of  Parkinson- 
ism, and  have  been  devoted  to  assisting  Par- 
kinson's  patients  and  their  families  cope  with 
this  illness.  It  is  through  their  efforts  and  sup- 
port that  hope  continues  to  burn  brightly  for 
the  millions  of  families  affected  by  Parkinson's 
disease. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  such  a  commemo- 
ration take  place  and  that  it  receives  the  full 
support  of  all  Members  of  Congress.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  inserting  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  in  the  Record. 


THE  BAY  OP  PIGS  AND  VIETNAM 
ALL  OVER  AGAIN? 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  19S6 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  prepare  to  consider  President  Reagan's 
request  for  $100  millkjn  for  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  Contras,  we  are  forced  to  conskJer  some 
very  difficult  questions.  While  examining  these 
questions,  we  must  take  a  hard  look  at  histo- 
ry, and  we  must  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
present. 

In  looking  at  the  recent  past,  there  exist  two 
obvious  examples  of  disaster  brought  about 
by  a  parochial  foreign  policy  To  some,  the 
Cuban  experience,  and  the  Vietnam  war  are 
old  arguments  against  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's requests  for  military  aid  for  the  Contras. 
These  arguments  may  be  oW,  but  they  have 
lost  none  of  their  validity. 

In  looking  at  the  present,  what  exactly  is  our 
understanding  of  the  inclinations  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Nicaragua?  Mr  Speaker,  I  assert  that 
the  desire  of  Nicaraguans  to  preserve  their  in- 
dependence, sovereignty,  and  freedom  of 
choice,  through  their  own  process,  is  a  fact 
that  has  not  been  grasped  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 
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Aggravating  this  situation  is  the  failure  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  Contadora 
peace  effort.  While  seemingly  doing  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  undermine  the  work  of 
the  four  Latin  American  countries  which  com- 
prise the  Contadora  Group,  and  the  four  de- 
mocracies which  make  up  the  Support  Group, 
the  United  States  has  consistently  opposed 
renewal  of  direct  negotiations  with  Nicaragua. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  fully  comprehend  the  nation- 
alism of  the  Nicaraguan  people,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues,  a  well  written  and 
hard  hitting  essay  that  examines  precisely  this 
inadequacy. 

The  essay,  which  is  titled,  "The  Bay  of  Pigs 
and  Vietnam  All  Over  Again?"  was  written  by 
Michael  Robins.  In  this  piece  Mr.  Robins  re- 
counts the  expenences  of  Nicaraguan  citi- 
zens, with  whom  he  met  in  Nicaragua. 
The  text  follows: 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  and  Vietnam  All  Oveh 
Again? 
(By  Michael  Robins) 
Twenty-five  years  ago  President  John  P. 
Kennedy's  underestimation  of  popular  sup- 
port for  the  Cuban  Revolution  led  directly 
to  the  fiasco  known  as  the    Bay  of  Pigs. " 
His  miscalculations  on  Vietnam  were  even 
more  costly.  Today,  President  Reagan's  es- 
calating   war    in    Nicaragua    threatens    to 
replay  those  ignominious  chapters  Of  Ameri- 
can history. 

During  a  recent  two-week  viftit  to  Nicara- 
gua. I  found  that  all  of  the  citizens  I  spoke 
with-in  Managua,  Esteli.  Condega,  and  Ma- 
sachapa-viewed  the  FDN.  the  main  contra 
group,  as  a  mercenary  invading  force  made 
up  of  former  Somoza  National  Guard.  Even 
those  who  oppose  the  Sandinistas  viewed 
the  contras  as  the  instrument  of  U.S.  impe- 
rialism. Having  spent  six  months  in  Nicara- 
gua over  the  last  two  years,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Nicaraguans  recall 
that  the  United  States  supported  46  years 
of  the  Somoza  dynasty,  and  tnerefore  they 
are  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  "gringos' 
could  today  have  the  Nicaraguan  peoples 
best  interests  at  heart. 

Look."  one  shop  owner  told  me,  'I  don't 
like  the  Sandinistas.  They  are  iousy  admin- 
istrators and  want  too  much  control  of  im- 
porting and  exporting.  But  I  will  never  sup- 
port the  contras.  Look  at  their  methods: 
killing  innocent  people,  burning  crops  and 
buildings,  stealing  like  a  bunch  of  bandits. " 
A  middle-aged  woman,  once  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  Sandinista  party,  today  criti- 
cizes the  government  for  loo  much  bureauc- 
racy, abuse  of  privileges,  and  poor  economic 
planning.  Yet  what  if  the  contra  forces 
show  up  in  the  foothills  near  her  small 
town?  'I  will  pick  up  my  gun  like  every 
other  patriotic  Nicaraguan  and  protect  our 
sovereignty— to  the  end.  This  is  our  proc- 
ess." 

Given  such  sentiment  and  the  fact  that  63 
percent  of  the  population  voted  for  the  San- 
dinistas in  the  November  1984  election,  the 
majority  of  Nicaraguans  appear  quite  dis- 
posed to  protect  their  independence  from 
outside  aggression.  This  sense  of  national- 
ism—which is  obvious  to  most  of  the  40,000 
U.S.  citizens  who  have  visited  Nicaragua 
since  the  1979  revolution-is  a  fact  that 
seems  to  have  escaped  administration  pol- 
icymakers. 

How  is  it  possible— In  the  1960s  in  Cuba 
and  Vietnam,  and  now  in  Nicaragua— that 
the  most  sophisticated  and  experienced  in- 
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telligence  gathering  agencies,  military  ana- 
lysu,  and  foreign  policy  bureacracy  cannot 
accurately  determine  the  political  climate  of 
a  revolutionary  country?  Are  US  policymak- 
ers blinded  by  their  own  preconceptions  and 
values?  Why  cannot  they  accurately  gauge 
the  subjective  view  of  people  in  other  cul- 
tures? Has  anti-communism  and  its  by-prod- 
uct, crisis  mentality  so  skewed  the  policy  ap- 
paratus that  it  cannot  evaluate  hard  data? 

Policymakers  have  assumed  that,  because 
the  Sandinista  regime  looks  to  them  Marx- 
ist-Leninist, the  Nicaraguan  people  must  be 
anxiously  waiting  to  throw  off  their  Sandi- 
nista oppressors.  Never  mind  that,  to  many 
Nicaraguans.  the  mixed  economy,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  private  property,  the  partici- 
pation of  priests  in  the  government,  and  the 
existence  of  diverse  political  parties  do  not 
add  up  to  the  Marxist-Leninist  picture  Ad- 
ministration officials  paint. 

A  number  of  vital  facts  get  overlooked  in 
this  mode  of  reasoning.  The  Nicaraguan 
peasant  who  received  land,  health  care,  lit- 
eracy training,  greater  access  to  credit,  and 
technical  assistance  under  the  Sandinista 
regime  is  not  likely  to  want  to  return  to  the 
past.  The  Nicaraguan  worker  whose  barrio 
today  has  electricity  and  running  water, 
whose  wages  increase  with  inflation,  who  is 
involved  in  a  labor  union  for  the  first  lime. 
and  whose  children  have  access  to  education 
at  every  level  is  likely  to  defend  the  Nicara- 
guan revolution.  While  such  persons  do  not 
make  up  all  of  Nicaragua's  population,  they 
do  form  the  vast  majority. 

The  inability  to  take  off  the  blinders  of 
virulent  anti-communism  and  reckon  with 
the  participants'  view  resulted  in  misreading 
the  Cuban  people  in  1961.  In  Vietnam,  it  re- 
sulted in  the  useless  death  of  more  than 
50.000  young  North  American  men  and  as 
many  as  two  million  Vietnamese.  Policy- 
makers appear  once  again  unable  to  accept 
the  reality  of  popular  support  for  the  forces 
of  change  and  revolution. 

Elliot  Abrams.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  said  on 
December  31  that  if  Congress  does  not  au- 
thorize greater  support  lo  the  contra  forces, 
only  two  other  policy  options  will  remain: 
■You  can  use  American  military  force  .  .  . 
or  you  can  surrender." 

Is  this  simply  political  blackmail  aimed  at 
whipping  up  congressional  support  for  the 
contras?  Or  is  it  in  fact  true  that  the  only 
other  option  being  considered,  outside  of 
supporting  an  unpopular  gang  of  contra 
hoodlums,  is  a  direct  invasion  that  is 
doomed  to  fail  precisely  because  it  will  con- 
front the  overwhelming  opposition  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people? 

Perhaps  more  to  the  point:  What  does 
"surrender"  really  mean?  Does  it  mean  nor- 
malizing relations  with  the  Sandinistas 
before  they  are  irretrievably  dependent  on 
Cuban  and  Soviet  support?  Does  it  mean  al- 
lowing an  independent,  sovereign  nation  to 
exist  in  this  hemisphere?  Does  "surrender " 
mean  permitting  the  Nicaraguan  people  to 
be  the  masters  of  their  own  destiny? 

Mr.  Abrams  and  his  colleagues  should 
forge  a  sane  policy  toward  Nicaragua,  based 
on  an  accurate  picture  of  the  Nicaraguan  re- 
ality, not  on  the  wish-fulfillment  of  strong 
anti-communism.  And  they  should  forge 
this  policy  now,  before  we  commit  ourselves 
to  the  Nicaraguan  "Bay  of  Pigs. " 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these,  the 
closing  days  of  Black  History  Month,  I  think  it 
is  important  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  history 
of  blacks  In  the  United  States  of  America  is 
the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

From  the  beginning,  the  experience  of  this 
country  and  Its  black  sons  and  daughters 
have  been  coterminous.  I  would  hope,  in  the 
final  hours  of  our  official  celebration  of  a 
common  heritage,  that  it  has  fostered  a  great- 
er appreciation  of  the  contributions  of  talented 
and  committed  Americans,  from  the  country's 
inception  to  the  present  day. 

In  Groton,  CT,  there  is  a  memorial  plaque  to 
the  bravery  of  Jordon  Freeman,  a  Revolution- 
ary War  patriot  who  died  while  fighting  for  the 
new  Nation's  freedom— and  his  own— as  he 
was  a  slave.  He  was  killed  after  he  lanced  a 
British  officer,  Maj.  William  Montgomery,  at  the 
battle  of  Groton  Heights. 

I  mention  Jordon  Freeman,  because  I  know 
that  his  story  and  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  5,000  black  Revolutionary  War  patriots,  is 
not  well  known.  There  are  no  national  monu- 
ments to  the  service  of  blacks  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army  and  State  militias.  There  is  but 
one  monument  to  a  black  in  the  entire  city  of 
Washington:  To  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  in  Lin- 
coln Park.  While  all  of  us  recognize  the  patri- 
otism of  individuals  such  as  Jordan  Freeman 
during  Black  History  Month,  we  have  yet  to  in- 
clude his  story  in  regular  school  curricula. 

Blacks  are  part  of  the  American  main- 
stream. Their  story  is  as  dynamic  and  as  inte- 
gral as  that  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  immigrants 
who  passed  through  Ellis  Island,  native  Ameri- 
cans—the amalgam  of  cultures  that  make  up 
American  society.  I  am  proud  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commemoration  of  Black  History 
Month,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  goals  of  this  month  of  special  recognition 
will  be  maintained  throughout  the  year. 


UNDERSTANDING  THE 
OPPOSITION 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  the 

.27th   Party   Congress   began   in   the   Soviet 

Union.  I  have  come  upon  three  good  articles 

on  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  the  future  of  the  Soviet 

Union  this  past  week. 

One  appeared  in  last  Sunday's  Washington 
Post,  It  was  by  DImitri  SImes,  a  Russian  emi- 
gre and  schotar.  Another  appeared  In  the 
March  3  edition  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
It  was  by  Seweryn  Bialer,  a  distinguished  Rus- 
sian scholar  teaching  at  Columbia  University. 
The  third  was  in  today's  New  York  Times.  It 
was  by  journalist  and  foreign  affairs  expert, 
Flora  Lewis. 

I  believe  that  the  more  we  know  about  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  better  we  will  be  able  to 
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deal  with  them.  I  hope  my  colleagues  find 
these  three  analyses  useful. 
The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23,  1986] 
What's  So  Great  About  Gorbachev? 
Nothing— Yet 
(By  DImitri  K.  Slmes) 
The  applause  for  Mikhail  Gorbachev  this 
week  will  be  so  loud  that  observers  may 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  new  Soviet  lead- 
er's performance,  thus  far,  has  been  quite 
modest. 

At  the  27ih  Communist  Party  congress 
that  opens  In  Moscow  on  Tuesday,  Gorba- 
chev will  declare  that,  despite  serious  diffi- 
culties at  home  and  abroad,  things  are  get- 
ting better.  He  will  make  innovative-sound- 
ing proposals  on  domestic  and  foreign 
policy.  The  party  faithful  will  voice  re- 
sounding approval  for  his  leadership. 

Gorbachev  watchers  In  the  West  probably 
will  be  only  slightly  less  restrained  In  their 
praise  for  the  new  Soviet  leader.  Commenta- 
tors will  credit  Gorbachev  for  his  bold  poli- 
cies, compare  his  reformist  ideas  to  those  of 
the  late  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and  warn  that 
the  Soviet  party  chief  poses  a  vigorous  new 
challenge  lo  the  United  Slates,  both  as  a 
partner  and  a  rival. 

But  Gorbachev's  performance  doesn't  yet 
merit  this  chorus  of  congratulation.  For 
there  Is  less  to  the  general  secretary's  Inter- 
national momentum  than  meets  the  eye. 

Gorbachev's  successes  thus  far  mostly 
have  been  In  two  limited  areas:  personnel 
and  public  relations.  He  has  proved  adept  at 
both,  placing  his  supporters  In  key  positions 
and  presenting  a  fresh  young  face  to  the 
Soviet  and  Western  publics.  But  these  are 
largely  procedural  accompUshmenls,  tri- 
umphs of  style  and  political  cunning  rather 
than  substantive  policy. 

Beneath  the  public-relations  veneer.  Gor- 
bachev faces  the  same  problems  that  trou- 
bled his  predecessors:  a  feeble  economy,  a 
fraying  empire,  a  restless  population.  These 
problems  haven't  Improved  since  Gorba- 
chev's accession  to  power,  and  In  some  cases 
they  have  gotten  worse.  More  Important, 
Gorbachev  hasn't  shown  any  willingness  to 
consider  the  fundamental  changes  that 
might  Improve  the  Soviet  position. 
Consider  Gorbachev's  paltry  record: 
The  Soviet  economy,  rather  than  Improv- 
ing under  Gorbachev's  supposedly  dynamic 
leadership,  remained  sluggish  last  year  and 
In  some  Important  areas  actually  declined. 
National  income  rose  3.1  percent,  a  slight 
gain  over  1984  but  less  than  the  average 
annual  increase  of  3.2  percent  over  the  last 
five  years  under  Brezhnev,  Andropov  and 
Chemenko. 

Soviet  foreign  policy  under  Gorbachev  has 
produced  much  noise  but  little  benefit  for 
Moscow.  U.S.-Sovlet  dialogue,  resumed  by 
his  predecessor  Konstantln  Chemenko, 
hasn't  borne  any  fruit  other  than  a  get-ac- 
qualnted  summit.  President  Reagan's  com- 
mitment to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
appears  unshakeable.  Attempts  to  build  sep- 
arate bridges  to  the  West  Europeans  at  the 
expense  of  NATO  cohesion  haven't  gone 
very  far.  The  Chinese  and  the  Japanese 
remain  suspicious  of  Soviet  overtures.  The 
situation  In  Eastern  Europe  Is  under  control 
for  the  moment,  but  the  potential  for  tur- 
moil Is  as  great  as  ever.  And  In  the  Third 
World,  the  Soviets  arc  confronted  by  U.S.- 
backed  counterlnsurgencles  against  some  of 
their  cllenu.  which  raise  the  cosU  of  Soviet 
empire. 

Gorbachev,   the   supposed    Innovator,    in 
fact  appears  to  suffer  from  the  same  Insecu- 
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rltles,  anxieties  and  rigidities  that  have  hin- 
dered Soviet  foreign  and  domestic  policy  (or 
decades.  At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  economy 
cries  out  for  basic  reforms,  he  appears  wary 
of  tampering  with  the  system  of  state  social- 
ism created  by  Stalin.  Abroad,  he  continues 
to  depend  on  the  same  motley  array  of  cli- 
ents: Angola,  Ethiopia,  South  Yemen.  Viet- 
nam, Cuba,  Nicaragua, 

The  weakness  of  Gorbachev's  perform- 
ance Is  masked  by  his  public-relations  skill. 
The  general  secretary  Is  now  routinely  de- 
scribed as  a  great  communicator.  British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  said 
that  she  could  conduct  business  with  him. 
And  after  the  Geneva  summit,  President 
Ronald  Reagan  publicly  vouches  for  "the 
sincerity"  of  the  Soviet  leader  and  later  ex- 
pressed thanks  for  his  arms-control  pack- 
age, which  one  admlnlsfratlon  official  de* 
scribed  as  "breathtaking. '" 

But  spectacular  Imagery  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  cutting  through  the  web  of  foreign 
and  domestic  problems  In  which  Moscow 
has  become  Increasingly  entangled  during 
the  last  ten  years.  And  with  the  exception 
of  nuclear  arms  control.  Gorbachev  hasn't 
given  a  hint  of  any  Intent  to  reform  the  fa- 
miliar Soviet  world  outlook. 

Because  Gorbachev  made  so  few  changes 
In  Soviet  policy,  outside  the  arms-control 
arena,  during  his  first  year  In  power,  one 
must  look  to  his  team  of  advisers  for  clues 
about  his  Intentions.  For  If  the  new  general 
secretary  is  quietly  masterminding  a  shift  in 
Soviet  International  conduct,  he  should  al- 
ready be  putting  In  place  a  cadre  of  like- 
minded  associates. 

But  the  Gorbachev  team  is  far  from  Inno* 
vative.  His  appointees  are  younger  and  more 
public-relations  oriented,  but  they  have 
shown  little  desire  to  break  with  the  esUb- 
llshed  pattern  of  Soviet  international  behav- 
ior. 

Gorbachev's  chief  political  deputy  U  the 
tough  provincial  secretary  from  Tomsk, 
Yegor  P.  Llgachev,  66.  A  protege  of  the  late 
Mikhail  Suslov,  for  decades  the  protector  of 
Communist  orthodoxy,  Llgachev  has  al- 
ready Impressed  the  foreign  communtsU 
who  have  encountered  him  as  a  hard-nosed 
Ideologue,  suspicious  of  change. 

Addressing  the  Cuban  Communist  Party 
congress  several  weeks  ago.  Llgachev  em- 
phasized the  continuity  In  Soviet  policy 
under  Gorbachev:  "I  would  like  to  stress 
that  all  our  plans,  perspectives  and  tasks  are 
based  on  the  accomplishments  of  our  socie- 
ty during  all  the  years  of  the  Soviet  author- 
ity."  That  doesn't  signal  enthusiasm  for 
major  domestic  reforms. 

As  his  new  foreign  minister,  Gorbachev 
picked  Eduard  A.  Shevardnadze,  57.  Like  Ll- 
gachev, he  lacked  any  International  back- 
ground when  he  took  office.  A  former  police 
chief  and  party  functionary  from  the  south- 
ern republic  of  Georgia,  Shevardnadze  ap- 
peared to  be  a  risk-taker  and  relatively  open 
to  new  Ideas,  by  the  standards  of  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy.  But  his  Inexperience,  his  back- 
ground as  a  problem-solver  rather  than  a 
concept uallzer  and  his  well-documented 
tendency  to  defer  to  Politburo  heavyweights 
may  prove  to  be  a  problem. 

Lower-level  appointments  confirm  this 
pattern  of  new  faces  but  old  policies.  For  ex- 
ample. Anatoly  Chemyaev  has  replaced 
Andrei  Aleksandrov.  who  has  served  as  for- 
eign-policy assistant  to  every  general  secre- 
tary from  Brezhnev  on.  This  change  was 
touted  as  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  since  Cher- 
nyaev,  trained  as  a  European  historian,  had 
t>een  popular  among  Moscow's  liberal  Intel- 
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lectuals.  who  found  him  unusually  broad- 
minded  and  easygoing  for  a  party  official. 

But  old  friends  have  noticed  that  as  Cher- 
nyaev  rose  through  the  hierarchy,  his  views 
gradually  became  more  orthodox.  They  say 
that  he  would  enthusiastically  praise  the 
human  qualities  and  intellectual  faculties  of 
the  stolid  Leonid  Brezhnev,  for  whom  he 
sometimes  wrote  speeches. 

Another  aide  who  has  Gorbachev's  ear  on 
international  matters  is  the  chief  of  the 
Central  Committee's  propaganda  depart- 
ment. Aleksandr  N.  Yakovlev.  Since  he 
served  as  ambassador  to  Canada  and  is  de- 
scribed as  an  Andropov  protege.  Yakovlev  is 
regarded  by  some  analysU  as  an  innovator 
who  understands  the  West.  But  several  of 
Yakovlev's  former  subordinates  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  World  Economy  and  International 
Relations,  where  he  worked  before  moving 
to  the  propaganda  job.  describe  Yakovlev  as 
an  ideologue  who— despite  his  stint  in 
Ottawa— has  a  simplistic,  dogmatic  view  of 
democratic  societies. 

Gorbachev's  own  public-relations  sav%'y 
also  has  some  striking  limitations.  U.S.  offi- 
cials who  dealt  with  him  in  Moscow  and 
Geneva  complained  about  the  rigidity  and 
nearly  arrogant  self-confidence  with  which 
the  Soviet  leader  would  lecture  Americans 
about  their  own  country. 

In  an  October  interview  with  French  tele- 
vision. Gorbachev  asked  rhetorically  what 
would  happen  if  workers  were  allowed  for 
even  half  a  year  into  Western  parliaments. 
The  question  was  particularly  inappropriate 
in  France,  where  the  Socialists  are  in  power 
and  where  dozens  of  Communist  deputies  sit 
in  the  National  Assembly. 

In  that  interview.  Gorbachev  claimed  that 
nowhere  else  do  Jews  enjoy  the  same  righU 
as  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  in  an  inter%iew 
early  this  month  with  the  French  newspa- 
per "L  Humanite. "  the  general  secretary  de- 
clared that  Soviet-style  censorship  "exists  in 
one  form  or  another,  in  every  country. "  He 
also  explained  that  Stalinism  is  a  concept 
thought  up  by  the  enemies  of  Communism 
and  widely  used  to  discredit  the  Soviet 
Union  and  socialism  as  a  whole." 

This  assertive  parochialism  is  coupled 
with  a  burning  desire  to  enhance  his  coun- 
try's superpower  status.  At  the  April  1985 
Central  Committee  Plenum.  Gorbachev  im- 
plied that  one  urgent  reason  for  improving 
the  Soviet  economy  was  the  danger  of  losing 
ground  in  the  international  competition. 
Fedor  Burlatsky.  a  distingushed  Soviet  po- 
litical commentator  and  a  former  Central 
Committee  aide  with  links  to  Gorbachev, 
made  the  point  particularly  bluntly:  We 
have  to  think  about  the  future.  .  .  Either 
we  will  be  able  to  ride  on  it.  to  rule  it.  or 
other  peoples  and  states  will  begin  to  pass 
us  and  to  push  us  around. . . 

Gorbachev  obviously  suffers  from  his  in- 
experience. He  made  a  costly  gaffe  at  a  joint 
press  conference  with  French  president 
Francois  Mitterand  during  his  autumn  visit 
to  France,  when  he  left  his  host  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  repudiate  the  Soviet  proposal  re- 
garding separate  talks  with  Paris  and 
London  on  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe. 

At  the  same  event,  the  general  secretary 
also  managed  to  offend  the  Dutch,  who 
were  about  to  make  a  crucial  decision  on  de- 
ploying American  cruise  missiles.  He  an- 
swered a  Dutch  correspondent's  question  re- 
garding the  number  of  SS-20  missiles  with  a 
patronizing:  Your  government  has  been  in- 
formed of  our  proposals.  That  is  enough  for 
the  Netherlands. " 

Gorbachevs  offer  to  separate  the  issue  of 
intermediate-range    nuclear    systems    from 
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progress  on  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
was  also  clumsily  presented.  Moscow 
claimed  that  an  agreement  would  require 
Britain  and  Prance  to  forego  the  planned 
modernization  of  their  obsolete  nuclear  ar- 
senals. Since  Paris  will  surely  refuse  this 
demand.  European  arms-control  advocates 
will  have  to  blame  the  likely  deadlock  on 
France  rather  than  the  United  States.  No 
wonder  some  Reagan  administration  offi- 
cials were  openly  relieved. 

These  incidenu  remind  us  that  an  exces- 
sive self-confidence  may  be  dangerous.  As 
one  Soviet  official  with  access  to  Gorbachev 
observed:  "The  general  secretary  is  a  very 
smart  man.  You  start  a  sentence  in  his  pres- 
ence and  he  finishes  it  up  for  you.  The  only 
problem  is  that  sometimes  he  finishes  It  up 
wrong.  And  few  would  dare  to  correct  him. " 
Gorbachev's  openness  toward  the  United 
States  may  also  have  backfired,  since  it  has 
eased  the  pressure  on  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  offer  real  concessions  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. The  very  fact  of  the  Geneva  summit- 
wit  h  its  images  of  Reagan  and  Gorbachev 
smiling  at  each  other— inevitaby  created  an 
impression  in  the  United  States  that  Rea- 
gan's hard-line  policy  toward  Moscow  had 
worked  and  forced  the  Sovieu  back  into  se- 
rious arms  negotiations. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  opportunities  for 
Soviet  public  diplomacy  are  greater.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Gorbachev,  he  came  to  power 
three  years  too  late.  If  the  Soviets  had  dis- 
played half  of  his  flexibility  on  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  weapons  before  the  first 
American  missiles  were  deployed.  European 
public  opinion  would  be  rallying  massively 
behind  his  initiatives. 

But  the  missiles  are  being  installed  with- 
out much  trouble.  Reagan  has  become  more 
sensitive  to  allied  perspectives  on  East-West 
diplomacy  and  there  is  no  sense  of  urgency 
in  Europe  to  cut  a  deal  with  Gorbachev. 
Moscow's  continuing  heavy-handed  treat- 
ment of  West  Germany  mars  the  Soviet 
image  in  Western  Europe  as  well. 

The  Kremlin  hasn't  been  much  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  Par  East.  Shevardnadze's  Jan- 
uary trip  to  Tokyo  revived  Soviet-Japanese 
dialogue,  but  accomplished  little  else.  The 
Chinese,  despite  sweet  approaches  from  the 
Soviets,  have  refused  to  consider  a  non-ag- 
gression pact  as  long  sis  Moscow  continues 
its  intervention  in  Afghanistan,  supports 
the  Vietnamese  occupation  of  Kampuchea 
and  remains  unwilling  to  reduce  its  forces 
on  the  Sino-Soviet  border. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  where  Gorbachevs  ap- 
pointment was  received  with  hope,  he  has 
also  encountered  difficulties.  Moscow  is 
trying  to  put  the  East  Europeans  on  a  short- 
er political  leash.  But  it  also  wants  to  stop 
subsidizing  them.  Indeed  the  SovieU  want 
the  East  Europeans  to  contribute  to  Soviet 
economic  development.  To  stay  afloat,  how- 
ever, the  East  Europeans  need  a  combina- 
tion of  domestic  economic  reforms  and  co- 
operation with  the  West-precisely  what 
the  Kremlin  finds  undesirable. 

These  foreign  problems  are  all  compound- 
ed by  the  weakness  of  the  Soviet  economy, 
which  advertises  the  failings  of  the  Soviet 
system  and  forces  painful  political  decisions 
about  how  to  allocate  scarce  resources. 

The  economic  crisis  may  even  be  getting 
worse.  Economist  Jan  Vanous  explains  in 
the  latest  issue  of  his  newsletter  PlanEcon 
Report:  Contrary  to  the  general  impression 
conveyed  throughout  1985  in  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomic press  and  emphasized  by  Western 
media.  Soviet  economic  growth  did  not  ac- 
celerate in  response  to  the  more  dynamic 
leadership  of  Gorbachev  and  his  program  of 
Improved  economic  discipline." 
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Vanous  adds  that  according  to  his  own  es- 
timates of  Soviet  production  during  1985. 
it's  possible  that  "Gorbachev  presided  over 
the  second-slowest  growth  in  post  World 
War  II  Soviet  economic  history.' 

Because  the  Soviet  model  of  development 
has  lost  nearly  all  Its  worldwide  appeal. 
Gorbachev's  foreign  policy  will  continue  to 
be  based  on  bayonets.  Smiling  at  the  same 
time  won't  provide  a  long-term  solution. 

That  Gorbachev  cannot  walk  on  water  is 
no  reason  for  complacency  in  Washington. 
Even  under  his  inept  predecessors,  the 
Soviet  superpower  had  a  major  impact  on 
the  world.  But  the  Reagan  administration 
until  recently  could  be  confident  that  Wash- 
ington's diplomatic  blunders  would  be  more 
than  matched  by  Moscow.  The  free  ride  is 
over.  Gorbachev  demonstrated  his  skill  at 
public  diplomacy  most  recently  by  accepting 
the  principle  of  on-site  inspection— remov- 
ing at  a  stroke  the  Reagan  administration's 
most  convenient  excuse  for  avoiding  arms 
control  agreements. 

The  general  secretary  has  the  potential  to 
grow  on  the  job.  Gorbachev  still  may  not  be 
sure  how  far.  how  fast  and  in  which  direc- 
tion he  will  take  the  Soviet  Union.  At  this 
early  stage,  dismissing  the  Soviet  leader  is 
as  foolish  as  portraying  him  larger  than  life. 
But  Gorbachev  will  have  to  make  tough 
decisions  and  major  policy  shifts  before  the 
current  Soviet  decline  is  reversed.  The  dele- 
gates at  this  week's  Party  congress  in 
Moscow  shouldn't  hold  their  breath. 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  March  3. 
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Odds  Weigh  Heavily  Against  Real  Success 
(By  Serveryn  Bialer) 
The  Soviet  Union  is  at  one  of  the  major 
crossroads  of  iU  history.  On  the  eve  of  his 
party  congress.  Mikhail  Gorbachev  stands 
determined  to  reverse  a  long  period  of 
Soviet  decline.  It  is  a  formidable  mission. 

Gorbachev  has  left  no  doubt  of  his  re- 
solve. In  one  of  his  definitive  speeches,  he 
put  his  task  in  these  ambitious  terms: 
"What  is  at  stake  today  is  the  ability  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  enter  the  new  millennium 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  great  and  prosper- 
ous power.  .  .  .  Without  the  hard  work  and 
complete  dedication  of  each  and  every  one. 
it  is  not  even  possible  to  preserve  what  has 
been  achieved." 

This  27th  Soviet  Communist  Party  Con- 
gress is  a  milestone.  In  some  ways  it  will 
earn  the  label  "historic"  as  the  leadership 
suggests.  Gorbachev  will  attempt  to  invigo- 
rate Russia,  overcome  domestic  stagnation, 
reinstate  Soviet  status  as  a  global  power  and 
regain  the  international  initiative.  Stacked 
with  Gorbachev  loyalisU.  the  congress  will 
predictably  ratify  his  every  initiative,  creat- 
ing in  the  process  the  image  of  a  Soviet 
Union  that  is  now  on  the  move. 

But  the  image  may  be.  in  large  part,  an  il- 
lusion. Gorbachev's  experience  during  his 
first  year  in  office  suggests  that  the  odds 
weigh  heavily  against  any  real  success.  Con- 
fronted with  the  reality  of  a  moribund  and 
unyielding  Soviet  system.  Gorbachev  was.  is 
and  will  be  stymied  at  virtually  every  turn. 
His  struggle  against  socioeconomic  stagna- 
tion—which, in  turn,  jeopardizes  interna- 
tional and  security  goals— is  weighed  down 
by  the  full  burden  of  Russian  and  Soviet 
tradition.  The  new  General  Secretary  is 
himself  a  product  of  traditions  that  dictate 
the  glaring  limitations  of  his  program.  And. 
in  his  quest  for  revitalizing  the  country,  the 
barriers  tossed  up  by  these  traditions  loom 
as  his  most  powerful  opponents. 


Of  the  many  problems  facing  Gorbachev 
the  most  Intractable  may  be  the  Insular 
views,  deeply  ingrained  habits  and  lack  of 
initiative  of  not  only  the  peasant  but  also 
the  worker,  the  manager,  the  bureaucrat, 
the  high-level  leader. 

Brutalized  and  ostracized  by  Stalin,  frag- 
mented and  isolated  during  the  post-Stalln 
period,  the  peasantry  is  Interested  today 
only  In  Its  own  survival— not  In  the  grand 
scheme  of  Soviet  society  and  destiny.  A 
peasant's  small  private  plot— and  not  the 
collective  farm— is  his  world.  If  the  success- 
ful Chlsese  experiment  of  reprivatlzation  of 
the  land  were  Introduced  In  the  U.S.S.R..  it 
probably  would  fall  for  lack  of  peasant  in- 
terst.  The  young  and  the  bold  leave  the 
farms  for  the  cities.  The  demographic  struc- 
ture of  the  village  is  weighted  heavily  in 
favor  of  old  men.  middle-age  women  and  the 
very  young. 

The  same  lack  of  motivation  afflicts  the 
Soviet  industrial  working  class.  A  society 
that  venerates  the  worker  has.  ironically, 
unlearned  how  to  work.  It  lacks  work 
ethics— that  essential  and  basic  combination 
of  duty  and  pride  in  work.  There  is  reason 
to  doubt  that  even  greater  material  Incen- 
tives would  induce  harder  work. 

A  Joke  currently  making  the  rounds  in 
Moscow  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter:  A 
Japanese  and  a  Soviet  worker  meet.  The 
Japanese  says:  "Two  hours  of  my  working 
day  I  work  for  myself.  2  hours  I  work  for  my 
boss  and  4  hours  I  work  for  the  good  of 
greater  Japan."  The  Soviet  answers:  "I.  too. 
work  2  hours  for  myself.  But  I  have  no  boss, 
and  why  should  I  work  for  greater  Japan?" 
The  hablu  of  the  Soviet  managers  will  be 
very  difficult  to  change.  They  were  brought 
up  and  educated  within  the  traditional— 
that  is.  centralized  and  Stalinist— Soviet 
economic  system.  They  know  how  to  cope 
with  It.  and  they  know  how  to  exploit  it. 
Most  are  rational  men  who  have  adjusted  to 
a  nonratlonal  system  where  quality  awT^and  tl 
not   top   priorities  and   nefw     Ihg-^ 


exclusively.  In  military  terms.  Yet  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  Just  as  obviously  on  the  de- 
fensive now. 

Without  dynamic  and  consistent  growth 
on  the  home  front,  the  Gorbachev  team 
faces  near  certain  failure  in  IU  efforu  to 
assure  Soviet  dominance  In  the  Internation- 
al arena.  Barring  any  fundamental  change 
in  the  Soviet  system— even  If  the  will  to 
reform  of  the  Gorbachev  team  perslsu- the 
country  is  unlikely  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween Itself  and  Its  adversaries  In  technolo- 
gy and  economic-military  potential. 

Gorbachev  will.  In  all  probability.  Improve 
Soviet  performance.  But  what  he  can  do  at 
most  Is  set  Into  motion  the  forces  of  change 
In  a  land  that  for  decades  has  viewed 
change  as  the  enemy. 


economy   are   —    — -    ^ 

technology  is  regarded  asJilBhly  suspect. 
But  unless  this  system  drasTOally  changes, 
the  Soviet  managerial  pattern  of  behavior  is 
not  going  to  change.  Increased  worker  pro- 
ductivity—so essential  to  reviving  the  Soviet 
economy— is  going  to  remain  the  casualty. 

The  nature  of  the  country's  leadership  Is 
another  obstacle  to  Gorbachev-style 
progress.  While  there  has  been  a  massive 
Influx  of  new  party  and  government  leaders 
on  all  levels,  there  are  not  bold  men  bent  on 
new  adventures;  the  new  leaders  are.  by  and 
large,  deputies  of  the  old  order.  They  are 
quick  now  to  criticize  the  leaders  they  have 
succeeded.  Yet  If  the  system  within  which 
they,  too.  must  work  cannot  be  changed  to 
fulfill  their  plans  and  ambitions,  they  Inevi- 
tably will  end  up  participating  In  the  evils 
they  now  so  roundly  condemn:  Rigged  sta- 
tistics, bribery,  attempu  to  lower  planned 
targets,  rampant  favoritism. 

Gorbachev  has  moved  faster  and  more  de- 
cisively in  consolidating  his  power  than  any 
previous  leader  In  Soviet  history.  The  chal- 
lenge to  his  rule— or,  rather,  its  effective- 
ness—comes not  from  the  top  leadership 
groups,  where  his  voice  Is  decisive,  but  from 
the  inertia  at  the  bottom  and  the  swamp 
within  the  middle  and  lower  leadership.  The 
key  slogans  of  the  27th  party  congress— that 
can  be  defined  as  "Throw  the  rascals  out" 
and  "Change  the  style  of  leadership"— will 
produce  only  short-term  Improvements. 

Despite  its  domestic  and  International 
trouble,  the  Soviet  Union  remains  an  Im- 
mensely powerful  global  force,  although  one 
whose  strength  is  expressed  primarily.  If  not 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  27,  19861 
Gorbachev's  New  Old  Direction 

Moscow.— There  Is  a  curious  point- 
counter-point  both  to  Mikhail  Gorbachev's 
urgent  demand  for  an  overhaul  of  the 
Soviet  economy  and  to  the  way  his  Commu- 
nist Party  Is  reacting. 

Without  any  doubt,  he  really  does  seem  to 
want  to  shake  things  up.  move  the  country 
along,  climb  out  of  the  doldrums.  He  talks 
about  doubling  practically  everything  by 
the  year  2000.  a  year  he  can  confidently 
expect  to  celebrate  In  power  since  he  will 
have  his  56th  birthday  on  Sunday. 

But  his  complaint  about  the  stultified 
Brezhnev  era  rings  true  about  his  own 
regime  so  far.  He  told  the  27th  congress  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  yesterday  that 
his  predecessors  had  "a  peculiar  psychology, 
how  to  Improve  things  without  changing 
anything."  That  Is  the  atmosphere  of 
Moscow  now. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  followed  the  tradition  of 

delivering  a  soporific  all-day  speech,  divided 

In  four  parts.  Two  parts,  about  the  economy 

the  party,  sounded  innovative,  resound- 

^Ith  the  new  but  not-yet-explalned  code 


words  about  "acceleration  of  socioeconomic 
development "  and  "scientific-technological 
progress. "  The  other  two  parts,  about  the 
evils  of  capitalism  and  foreign  policy,  were 
full  of  all  the  old  cliches. 

Then  the  deputy  chief  of  Gosplan,  the 
state  central  planning  agency,  was  sent  to 
explain  the  economic  Ideas  to  foreign  corre- 
spondents, and  he  sounded  as  completely 
wooden  as  ever.  His  idea  of  reform  evidently 
went  no  further  than  replacing  the  manager 
of  an  enterprise  that  has  failed,  and  then 
carrying  on  as  before. 

The  fashionable  official  phase  of  the 
moment  Is  "turning  point."  There  Is  an  en- 
ergetic, rather  new  effort  to  convince  every- 
body that  this  is  really  a  historic  moment,  a 
watershed,  a  change  In  direction.  And  then 
the  direction  Is  described  as  doing  more  and 
better  Just  what  has  been  going  on  all  the 
time  until  now. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  Is  moving  officials  around, 
threatening  sluggish  workers  with  loss  of 
their  usually  automatic  bonuses,  talking  up 
a  storm,  but  there  Is  still  no  evidence  of  any 
readiness  to  change  the  way  things  are 
done,  to  give  people  any  real  Incentive  to 
show  Initiative,  work  hard,  solve  problems 
Instead  of  finding  someone  else  to  blame. 

The  German  Communist  playwright  Ber- 
tolt  Brecht  made  a  biting  comment  on  the 
system  he  believed  in  during  the  workers' 
uprising  In  East  Berlin  In  1953.  He  said  that 
"the  Government  has  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  so  it  has  to  elect  a  new  people." 
Somehow  the  same  undertones  echo  In 
Moscow  Just  now. 
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There  Is  a  tangible  desire  to  modemlM,  to 
admit  how  many  of  the  Inevitable  old  boaaU 
were  empty  and  how  few  of  the  promises 
have  been  delivered  on.  but  an  equally  tan- 
gible reluctance  to  say  why  or  to  do  much 
about  It.  Seweryn  Bialer,  an  astute  Ameri- 
can Sovietologist,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
West  should  not  confuse  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
Ideas  of  reform  with  liberalization,  and  he  li 
clearly  right.  Mr.  Gorbachev  wanU  to  make 
the  Soviet  system  work  more  efficiently,  he 
doesn't  want  to  Improve  It.  because  he  evi- 
dently believes  that  It  Is  fine  as  It  la.  If  It 
doesn't  work,  it's  the  fault  of  the  people 
who  have  been  trying  to  work  it.  not  the 
system  Itself.  In  his  view. 

There  are  some  changes,  vast  compared 
with  the  Stalin  era  but  noticeable  even  In 
comparison  with  a  year  or  two  ago.  Moscow 
looks  well  and  festive,  dressed  up  for  the 
party  congress  with  sparkling  snow,  lots  of 
red  banners,  bright  and  tastefully  designed 
ornamental  street  lighting,  and  far  fewer  of 
the  trite  ideological  banners  and  icono- 
graphic  portraits  than  on  past  occasions. 
And  the  pictures  are  only  of  dead  men. 
mostly  Lenin,  some  Marx  and  Engels.  but 
none  of  the  current  leaders. 

People  are  much  better  dressed  than  they 
used  to  be.  The  long  queues  In  the  street  are 
almost  all  In  front  of  liquor  stores  now, 
since  Mr.  Gorbachev  put  harsh  restrictions 
on  sales  and  banished  the  usual  vodka  and 
cognac  from  official  functions. 

But  these  things  aren't  going  to  "acceler- 
ate the  socioeconomic  development"  he 
talks  about.  He  seems  to  have  In  mind  a  vi- 
brant, productive  society,  but  with  IU  handi 
still  tied  and  its  mouth  still  gagged,  with  In- 
dividuals there  to  »er\t  the  state  and  to 
accept  what  It  chooses  to  give  them,  making 
no  demands. 

There  Is  a  sense  of  crossroads  here,  but  It 
is  Just  being  approached,  tentatively,  cau- 
tiously. The  decisive  steps  haven't  been 
taken,  don't  even  seem  to  be  contemplated. 
So  there  Is  not  the  exhilaration  of  a  real 
•turning  point. "  Just  new  faces,  new  words, 
same  old  hablu. 


PORTNOY  HUMANITARIAN 

AWARD    TO    UNIONS    JOHN    J. 
DAVIS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 
Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phil  Portnoy 
Association  will  honor  an  outstanding  busi- 
ness and  community  leader.  John  J.  Davis, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Union  Center  National  Banl<,  with  its  annual 
Humanitarian  Award  on  March  8. 

Jack  Davis  is  not  only  an  astute  banker  and 
businessman,  but  his  compassion  and  involve- 
ment in  community  fund  raising  activities  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  others.  Whether  it  is  the 
Cancer  Society  Crusade,  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
the  United  Way,  or  the  Wheelchair  Gallery 
project.  Jack  Davis  has  done  more  than  his 
share  to  stimulate  community  interest  and 
support. 

Jack  Davis  attended  the  New  York  Universi- 
ty School  of  Finance  and  since  1961  has 
served  in  various  capacities  in  the  banking 
business.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  the  New  Jersey  Bankers 
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Association  and  the  Community  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  New  Jersey. 

He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Business  and  In- 
dustry Committee  for  the  Union  County  Unit  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society.  In  Union  Town- 
ship he  serves  as  business  fund  raising  chair- 
man of  the  Wheelchair  Gallery.  Inc.  and  the 
capitol  campaign  chairman  for  the  Boys  and 
Girls  Club.  He  is  past  president  of  the  Union 
Township  Kiwanis  Club  and  the  finance  chair- 
man of  St.  Margaret's  Church  in  Monistown, 
KJ.  Mr.  Davis  has  previously  served  on  the 
United  Way  of  Eastern  Union  County,  and  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  of  Moms  County.  He  also  has 
been  active  in  numerous  other  chanties  and 
certainly  is  a  most  desen/ing  recipient  of  this 
year's  humanitarian  award. 


MEDICARE  DISCHARGE  APPEALS 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1986 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  enable  hospitalized 
Medicare  beneficiaries  to  appeal  discharge 
notices  without  placing  themselves  at  financial 
nsk.  At  present,  peer  review  organizations 
have  3  working  days  to  respond  to  even  an 
expedited  review  request,  but  Medicare  pa- 
tients have  only  a  2-day  grace  penod  after  re- 
ceiving a  notice  of  noncoverage. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  get  a  review,  patients 
must  be  able  to  assun>e  financial  responsibility 
for  their  hospital  bill  if  they  lose.  Those  who 
cannot  afford  to  take  that  nsk,  are  forced  to 
leave  the  hospital  and  forfeit  their  right  to  a 
prompt  review.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
rectifies  this  inequity  by  requiring  the  PRO'S  to 
complete  their  review  within  the  2-day  grace 
period. 

The  prospective  payment  system  was  de- 
signed to  put  pressure  on  hospitals  to  operate 
more  efficiently,  but  evidence  is  mounting  that 
some  have  responded  by  discharging  Medi- 
care patients  prematurely.  Not  long  ago,  I 
heard  of  such  a  case  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Sitting  In  my  office,  she  descnbed  her 
shock  when  a  nurse  walked  into  her  hospital 
room  last  May,  pulled  the  IV  out  of  her  arm 
and  announced  "You  Don't  Really  Need  To 
Be  Here." 

Hospitals  are  supposed  to  absorb  the  loss 
from  those  patients  who  are  hospitalized 
longer  than  the  average  for  their  DRG,  but  the 
lack  of  a  meaningful  review  opportunity  makes 
it  far  too  easy  to  shift  those  costs  to  the  elder- 
ly ill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  vital 
Medicare  reform. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Arts  Caucus  were  honored  to  have  as  their 
guests  the  talented  folk-singers  Peter,  Paul, 
amd  Mary,  who  were  celebrating  their  25th 
anniversary. 

Since  their  debut  as  a  group  at  New  York's 
Bitter  End  Club  in  1961,  Peter  Yarrow,  Noel 
("Paul")  Stookey,  and  Mary  Travers  have  con- 
tinued to  articulate  the  major  concerns  of  our 
time.  Their  first  hit  single,  "If  I  Had  a 
Hammer,"  reached  the  top  10,  and  brought 
folk  music  and  social  consciousness  to  the 
popular  music  mainstream.  Well-remembered 
for  their  other  hits— "Blowin'  in  the  Wind." 
"Puff  the  Magic  Dragon, "  and  "Leavin'  on  a 
Jet  Plane"— Peter,  Paul,  and  Mary  received 
three  Grammy  Awards,  and  although  they 
have  pursued  solo  careers  since  1970,  they 
often  reunite  to  perform  at  benefits. 

At  the  caucus  general  membership  lunch- 
eon on  February  25.  each  of  the  folk-singers 
commented  on  their  music  and  its  relationship 
to  the  concerns  of  ouf  Nation.  "It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  artist, "  stated  Mary,  "to  ar- 
ticulate the  questions  of  our  time."  Adding  to 
her  remarks,  Paul  stressed  how  important  the 
Imagination  and  visions  are  to  society  and 
noted  that  there  is  "no  funding  for  the  imagi- 
nation—artists must  discover  it.""  "'It  is  our 
common  responsibility  as  artists  to  share  in 
the  American  dream,  to  keep  our  Nation  on 
course."  concluded  Peter.  The  group  remind- 
ed the  members  of  Woodie  Guthrie's  com- 
ment that  civilization  should  always  be  funded 
by  the  arts.  Their  performance  of  "This  Land 
Is  Your  Land"  perfectly  summanzed  these 
sentiments  as  well  as  their  unparalleled  25- 
year  career  as  a  conscience  for  society. 
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required  of  agriculture  by  saving  our  taxpayers 
and  Federal  Government  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion. I  urge  you  to  do  our  farrT>ers  and  our  Fed- 
eral budget  a  favor,  and  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 


HONORING  M.B.  OGLESBY 


•BILL  OF  HOPE"  FOR  AMERICAS 
FARMERS 


TRIBUTE  TO  HAL  BARKER  UNIT 
79  OP  AMERICAN  LEGION  AUX- 
ILIARY 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  example  of  volunteers  providing  a  commu- 
nity service  occurred  in  Cando,  ND.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Hal  Barker  Unit  79  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary  purchased  two  telephone 
emergency  units  to  be  placed  in  the  homes  of 
sick  people  who  may  need  emergency  help 
and  would  otherwise  have  no  phone. 

The  Towner  County  Memorial  Hospital  will 
determine  who  will  receive  the  telephone  lines 
based  on  need  The  aim  is  to  provide  emer- 
gency medical  help  if  necessary,  but  encour- 
aging sick  or  elderly  patients  to  continue  to 
live  at  home  as  long  as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  Hal  Barker  Unit  79  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  for  this  progressive  step  in  making 
medical  help  more  readily  available. 


M.B.  OGLESBY.  THANKS 


ARTS  CAUCUS  WELCOMES 
PETER.  PAUL,  AND  MARY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  the  members  of  the  Congressional 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  des- 
perate economic  conditions  plaguing  our  Na- 
tions  farm  belt  have  not  subsided.  They  have 
gathered  increasing  speed,  leaving  in  their 
wake  bankruptcies  of  both  farms  and  banks, 
shattered  lives  and,  with  alarming  frequency, 
reports  of  suicides  on  our  farms. 

The  farm  bill  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  in  no  way  help  to  reverse  this  situa- 
tion. Pnces  will  continue  to  fall,  along  with  the 
livelihood  of  a  great  number  of  Americans. 
Cuts  mandated  by  Gramm-Rudman  are  crip- 
pling many  of  the  programs  and  services  that 
our  farmers  depend  on.  And  what  Gramm- 
Rudman  won"t  do,  the  administration  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1987  aspires  to. 

We  cannot  sit  by  and  watch  the  most  valua- 
ble sector  of  our  country's  economy  wither 
away.  That  is  why  I  have  joined  in  introducing 
the  ""Bill  of  Hope"  for  our  farmers.  This  meas- 
ure will  accomplish  two  very  important  things. 
It  will  give  our  farmers  a  fair  price  for  their 
goods,  so  that  these  individuals  may  start  to 
climb  from  under  their  mountains  of  debt.  This 
income  will  also  trigger  renewed  spending  in 
our  rural  communities. 

The  "Bill  of  Hope"  also  meets  the  demands 
of  the  second-round  cuts  of  Gramm-Rudman 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  personal  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  MR.  Oglesby,  an  Illinois  native, 
who  is  leaving  the  White  House  staff  to  take 
up  work  in  private  enterprise. 

"B"  Oglesby  has  been  more  than  conscien- 
tious in  carrying  out  his  duties  as  Asssitant  to 
the  President  for  Legislative  Affairs.  No  issue 
was  too  big  for  "B."  No  concern  too  small  for 
his  prompt  and  courteous  response. 

"B"  is  well  schooled  In  the  ways  and  wiles 
of  Washington.  His  experience  with  the  State 
of  Illinois  Washington  office  taught  him  the  im- 
portance of  what  many  regard  as  the  minutiae 
of  government,  all  the  tiny  jots  and  titles  that 
go  together  in  a  successful  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

His  seroice  on  Capitol  Hill  moved  him  up 
close  to  the  legislative  process  where  he 
promptly  distinguished  himself  in  the  political 
pushing  and  tugging  needed  to  move  a  bill 
through  the  congressional  traps. 

At  the  White  House.  "B"  moved  to  the  very 
pinnacle  of  legislative  strategy  when  he  re- 
placed the  legendary  Max  Friedersdorf  last 
August  and  tjecame  the  top  legislative  advisor 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Stales. 

MB.  Oglesby.  thanks— we  wish  you  the 
best  in  the  future. 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to  inform 
my  colleagues  of  the  fact  that  a  man  who  has 
been  a  very  good  friend  to  many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  has  decided  to  take  his  leave  of 
government  service.  I  refer  to  my  friend  of 
over  20  years,  MB.  Oglesby. 

"B,"  as  he  Is  affectionately  known  to  us, 
and  I  have  worked  together  in  government 
service  since  January  1967,  both  in  Illinois 
and  here  in  Washington.  "B"  came  to  govern- 
ment service  from  private  industry  at  the 
urging  of  the  speaker  of  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives.  Serving  first  as  the  speaker's 
administrative  assistant,  he  later  became  the 
administrative  assistant  of  then  Governor  Ogil- 
vie,  and  in  1973.  came  to  Washington  to  be 
the  administrative  assistant  in  my  office.  He 
later  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  as  a  special  assistant 
to  President  Ford,  and  is  serving  now  in  the 
White  House  with  President  Reagan. 

In  nearly  20  years  of  association  with  this 
man,  I  have  never  received  anything  from  him 
but  straight  talk,  and  I  know  from  conversa- 
tions with  other  Members  of  the  House  that 
they  have  had  thai  same  experience. 

The  time  comes  in  every  public  servant's 
life  when  he  must  think  about  leaving  govern- 
ment sen/ice  in  order  to  proceed  with  other 
challenges.  Many  persons  leave  government 
service,  and  some  are  missed.  "B"  Oglesby 
will  be  among  those  who  are  missed  by  all  of 
us.  But  I  know  that  every  Member  of  this 
Chamber  joins  me  in  expressing  our  hope  that 
his  new  career  will  provide  him  with  sufficient 
challenges  and  rewards  equal  to  his  many 
abilities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  mentor  to  almost  2,500  students. 
Father  Hartke's  everiasting  contributions  will 
never  be  forgotten.  He  never  stopped  encour- 
aging aspiring  actors  to  remain  committed  to 
the  achievement  of  their  goals.  "Believe  In 
your  own  creativity"  were  the  words  he 
preached  to  his  drama  students. 

Father  Hartke  was  a  pioneer  in  the  world  of 
theatrics,  who  will  be  truly  missed  by  all  lovers 
of  the  performing  arts.  However,  we  must  not 
forget  that  his  enthusiastic  love  for  drama  will 
be  carried  on  In  the  careers  of  those  he 
taught  and  in  the  programs  he  established. 


REMEMBERING  FATHER 
HARTKE 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
passing  of  a  very  special  man  In  the  Washing- 
ton theater  community.  Rev.  Gilbert  V.  Hartke. 

For  almost  50  years.  Father  Hartke  was  a 
guiding  force  behind  the  expansion  of  Wash- 
ington theater.  Father  Hartke's  influence  in 
the  world  of  the  performing  arts  will  remain 
with  us  for  generations  to  come.  As  founder  of 
the  department  of  speech  and  drama  at 
Catholic  University,  the  Dominican  priest  built 
the  school's  drama  program  Into  one  of  the 
foremost  community  and  regional  theaters  in 
the  country.  The  National  Players,  a  profes- 
sional touring  group  of  drama  graduates  cre- 
ated by  Hartke  In  1949,  continues  to  entertain 
thousands  of  fans  each  year  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  The  Hartke  Thea- 
tre. Catholic  University's  590-seat  theater 
completed  In  1970,  represents  another  spec- 
tacular addition  to  the  acting  community  due 
to  Father  Hartke's  hard  work  and  dedication. 


IMMEDIATE  INCOME  AND 
CREDIT  RELIEF  TO  FARMERS 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  joined 
by  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Volk- 
MER,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Glickman. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Sikorsky.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier  in  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  provide  Immediate  income  and  credit  relief 
to  farmers.    * 

The  need  to  reduce  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits—whether under  Gramm-Rudman  or  some 
other  formula— almost  certainly  will  mean  a 
further  chipping  away  at  the  already  illusory 
price  support  levels  approved  in  the  1965 
farm  bill.  The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  is 
meant  to  stand  as  a  ready  alternative  to  this 
anticipated  erosion  in  farm  support  levels 
while  recognizing  the  constraints  on  Govern- 
ment spending. 

Our  "bill  of  hope"  proposes  to  restore  prof- 
itability to  agnculture.  and  offer  needed  debt 
rescheduling  to  deserving  farmers,  by  increas- 
ing the  loan  rate  on  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
assuring  that  wheat  and  feed  grains  are  ex- 
ported at  competitive  prices,  allowing  rural 
banks  to  amortize  their  losses  over  a  10-year 
period,  and  guaranteeing  reduced-Interest 
loans  made  by  banks  that  agree  to  reduce  a 
farmer's  Indebtedness. 

We  believe  that  this  package  can  reverse 
agriculture's  current  plight  while  reducing  Fed- 
eral farm  outlays  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  by 
neariy  $1  billion  from  current  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  urge  all  those  who  are  In- 
terested In  arresting  the  crisis  In  rural  America 
to  lend  their  support  to  this  urgently  needed 
and  yet  budget-conscious  measure. 
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It  was  during  his  Chicago  days  m  the 
1940's,  that  Joe  first  distinguished  himself.  He 
edited  the  National  Free  Press,  a  newspaper 
which  he  described  as  "an  educational  cam- 
paign of  enlightenment  on  the  subject  of  Hlt- 
lerism."  He  didn't  hesitate  to  "take  on"  the 
German-American  Bund,  the  Nazis,  the  Silver 
Shirts,  Father  Coughlln.  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
It  was  during  his  tenure  that  he  uncovered  the 
first  attempt  by  the  Nazis  to  engage  In  espio- 
nage in  America.  He  was  loaned  by  the  paper 
to  Army  Intelligence  to  conduct  the  first  official 
Investigation  of  the  Nazis  In  the  United  States. 

He  left  Chicago  and  moved  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  tracked  the  Nazis  at  the  German 
House,  the  headquarters  for  the  German- 
American  Bund.  In  1954,  he  began  wnting  for 
the  Heritage  newspaper.  For  35  years,  Joe 
served  as  executive  director  of  the  Community 
Relations  Committee  in  Los  Angeles.  In  1979, 
Joe's  many  achievements  were  recognized  by 
his  colleagues  and  he  received  the  U.S.C.  Dis- 
tinguished Achievement  Award,  putting  him  In 
the  same  league  as  previous  recipients  like 
Walter  Cronklte,  Ralph  McGIII,  Theodore 
White,  Norman  Cousins,  and  Dan  Rather. 

This  year  Is  a  very  special  one  for  Joe  and 
his  wife  Alvina.  This  year,  Joe  and  Alvina  will 
be  celebrating  their  golden  wedding  anniver- 
sary. They  are  a  very  special  couple  with  a 
very  special  relationship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  know  this 
man,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  ROOS 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute  today  to 
a  man  who  Is  not  only  a  friend,  but  an  inspira- 
tion to  people  and  the  community  he  has 
served  with  distinction.  His  name  is  Joseph 
'"Joe"  Roos. 


MACHINE  TOOL  PETITION  FIND- 
INGS 2  YEARS  OLD  TOMOR- 
ROW 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  27,  1988 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomonow. 
February  26,  marks  a  special  anniversary  for  a 
hard  working  group  of  Americans  on  which 
the  future  of  U.S.  security  relies. 

It  is  not  a  happy  occasion  for  these  people, 
who  are  not  In  the  military  but  make  their  con- 
tribution in  industry.  Rather,  it  is  an  embar- 
rassing anniversary  for  this  administration 
which  has  ignored  a  caljinet-level  recommen- 
dation for  2  years. 

The  Issue?  Is  our  defense  mdustnal  base 
capable  of  meeting  the  wartime,  or  even 
peacetime,  requirements  of  our  military  and 
economy?  In  the  case  of  machine  tools,  the 
answer  from  the  Commerce  Department, 
backed  by  the  Pentagon,  has  been  an  ein- 
phatic  no. 

But  Cabinet  debate  of  Commerces  detailed 
analysis  of  our  foreign  dependence  on  state- 
of-the-art  cutting  and  shaping  tools,  a  pnme 
Ingredient  In  building  and  maintaining  our 
weapons  systems  and  supplying  our  troops, 
and  Its  proposed  remedies  has  been  uncon- 
scionably delayed,  sidetracked,  and  bottled  up 
by  senior  staff  at  key  agencies. 

While  these  hidden  agenda  bureaucrats 
have  stymied  top-level  consideration  of  our 
Nation's  ability  to  defend  Itself  In  the  decades 
ahead,  our  dependence  on  machine  tool  im- 
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ports  have  doubled  and  reached  as  high  as 
80  percent  in  the  most  chtical  technologies. 

Two  years  tomorrow,  and  nothing  to  show 
for  it.  What  is  Congress  to  think  o1  such  bald- 
faced  obstructionism  and  neglect? 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN 
TREATY 


HON.  TOMMY  ROBINSON 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  evening, 
this  House  voted  to  approve  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 3,  calling  on  the  President  to  propose 
negotiations  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban  on 
nuclear  weapons  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  I  had  an  important  meeting 
away  from  Capitol  Hill  which  prevented  me 
from  recording  my  vote.  If  I  had  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  rule;  against 
the  Hyde-Byron  substitute;  and  in  favor  of  final 
passage. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  the  first  step 
on  the  long  road  to  arms  control.  I  realize  that 
I  have  a  reputation  as  a  "hawk,"  and  I  have 
voted  for  weapons  such  as  the  MX  missile.  I 
did  so  because  this  weapon  fills  a  gap  in  our 
strategic  forces  that  must  be  addressed  in  the 
short  term.  I  support  the  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty  because  it  will  prevent  a  third  gen- 
eration of  sophisticated,  and  dangerously  ac- 
curate nuclear  weapons  from  being  developed 
and  deployed.  We  must  draw  the  line  here. 

I  am  proud  that  this  body  has  gone  on 
record  support.ng  this  important  arms  conUol 
measure. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  LONG-TERM  CARE 
PATIENTS'  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 

HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1986 
Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  December  3,  1985,  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  to  introduce  legislation 
to  ensure  protection  of  the  rights  of  residents 
in  long-term  care  facilities.  Today  I  am  intro- 
ducing that  bill,  H.R.  4279,  which  requires  de- 
velopment of  a  State  plan  to  outline  and  en- 
force the  rights  of  long-term  care  residents  as 
a  condition  of  receipt  of   Federal   Medicaid 

funds. 

It  is  well-documented  that  the  institutional- 
ized population  in  long-term  care  facilities  is 
particularly  vulnerable  to  many  forms  of 
abuse,  ranging  from  direct  physical  and 
mental  harm  to  unauthonzed  biochemical  ex- 
perimentation. Some  regulations  purport  to 
protect  institutionalized  persons,  but  there  is 
no  existing  statute  that  specifically  guarantees 
the  civil  rights  of  long-term  care  residents.  In 
the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  of  congres- 
sional intent,  it  is  uncertain  whether  Medicaid 
residents,  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  nurs- 
ing home  population,  have  the  right  to  sue  the 
facility  in  which  they  live  for  violation  of  their 
rights.  This  bill  would  give  them  that  right,  and 
would  also  prohibit  discnmination  against  pa- 
tients who  are  Medicaid  recipients. 

Each  State  would  have  the  necessary  flexi- 
bility to  fashion  its  own  plan  for  enumerating 
and  enforcing  the  rights  of  long-term  residents 
within  the  guidelines  of  this  bill.  Among  the 
rights  to  be  protected  are: 

The  right  of  a  resident  to  be  informed  about 
his  or  her  medical  condition  and  treatment; 

The  right  to  refuse  to  participate  in  drug  ex- 
perimentation; 

The  right  to  privacy  during  medical  treat- 
ment and  in  personal  visits; 
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The  right  to  confidentiality  of  residents' 
records  and  personal  communications; 

The  right  to  associate  with  persons  and 
groups  of  their  choice; 

The  right  to  freedom  from  physical  and 
mental  abuse,  and  from  unreasonable  re- 
straint; 

The  right  to  personally  manage  the  resi- 
dent's financial  affairs. 

This  legislation  will  protect  persons  who 
reside  in  long-term  care  facilities  by  affirming 
that  their  rights  can  neither  be  denied  nor 
abridged  because  of  their  Institutionalization. 
This  legislation  will  ensure  that  residents  of 
long-term  care  facilities  have  the  same  rights 
as  the  rest  of  us  and  that  they  will  not  surren- 
der those  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
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PLEASE  HELP  FIND  LIVER  FOR 
TERALYNN  LANDIS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1986 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  make  a  plea  to  my  colleagues  to  assist  in 
the  effort  to  find  a  suitable  liver  for  a  young 
girl  in  my  district  who  is  in  very  dire  need  of  a 
liver  transplant. 

Her  name  is  Teralynn  Landis  and  she  is 
from  Youngstown,  OH.  Teralynn  is  3 '/a 
months  old  and  weighs  only  1 1  lbs.  Teralynn 
has  tyrosinemia,  a  disease  which  gradually 
poisons  the  liver.  Pittsburgh  University  Hospi- 
tal has  agreed  to  perform  the  operation  when 
a  suitable  donor  can  be  arranged. 

Teralynn  is  currently  being  treated  at  the 
Rainbow  Babies  and  Children's  Unit  at  Univer- 
sity Hospital  in  Cleveland,  OH.  I  am  urging  my 
colleagues  to  assist  in  finding  a  liver  for  Tera- 
lynn. Any  information  on  a  possible  donor 
should  be  given  to  Beth  Eden  of  University 
Hospital  at  216/844-1500. 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Foley]. 


H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  2,  1986.  as 
"Women's  History  Week." 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  DC, 
February  28,  1986. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Foley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  for 
today. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Charles  Mallon,  per- 
manent deacon.  Holy  Family  Church. 
Mitchellville.  MD,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Happy  is  he  whose  fault  is  taken 
away,  whose  sin  is  covered.  Happy  the 
man  to  whom  the  Lord  imputes  not 
guilt,  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no 
gu«e.— Psalm  32: 1-2. 

Father  you  are  the  God  of  all  na- 
tions and  all  that  is  good  comes  from 
You. 

We  ask  You  to  look  upon  the  faith 
of  this  Nation  and  to  count  it  as  right- 
eousness. Make  us  a  great  nation  and 
let  all  the  nations  of  the  world  find  in 
us  a  blessing.  Draw  us  into  a  brother- 
hood that  reaches  new  solutions  to  the 
ancient  problems  that  plague  man- 
kind. 

We  ask  this  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  who  lives  and  reigns  with 
You,  one  God,  world  without  end. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating February  16. 1986.  as  "Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day";  and 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  J.  (BUD) 
FLANAGAN.  JR. 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  gratitude  to  a  career 
Navy  officer  who  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  during  his  tenure  of  2 
years  as  the  principal  deputy  chief  of 
legislative  affairs  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  speak  of  our  good 
friend,  Capt.  William  J.  (Bud)  Flana- 
gan, Jr. 

In  my  years  of  service,  here  in  Con- 
gress, I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  work 
with  many  fine  officers  of  our  Nation's 
proud  services.  Their  dedicated  service 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  communication 
that  Is  Imperative  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  effective  authorization  and 
appropriation  of  funds  to  keep  our 
Nation  strong  and  secure. 

During  his  2  years  of  duty  In  Navy  li- 
aison. Captain  Flanagan  has  repre- 
sented his  service  and  his  country  well, 
and  has  always  been  a  good  example 
of  the  type  of  highly  capable  and  pa- 
triotic service  personnel  that  Is  preva- 
lent throughout  our  Department  of 
the  Navy  and  Department  of  Defense. 
Captain  Flanagan  Is  also  an  avid  out- 
doorsman,  especially  when  It  comes  to 
hunting.  He  and  I  have  spent  many 
enjoyable  hours  together,  and  In  this 
light  we  have  formed  a  special  friend- 
ship. While  I  could  go  on  with  a  long 
list  of  personal  accomplishments  be- 
stowed on  Captain  Flanagan  during 
his  lifetime— like  being  named  one  of 
the  10  most  outstanding  young  men  In 
America  by  the  U.S.  Jaycees— I  will 
not,  because  his  friends  and  peers 
know  of  his  many  achievements. 

Bud.  while  your  service  will  be 
missed  In  this  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves,  we  know  that  you  will  do  a  fine 
job  leading  many  of  our  Nation's 
young  sailors  on  your  new  assignment 
as  commander  of  Destroyer  Squadron 
No.  5,  homeported  in  San  Diego,  CA. 
Best  wishes  to  you,  my  friend,  and  I 
win  look  forward  to  continuing  to 
watch  your  career  advancement  in  the 
Department  of  the  Navy. 


DESIGNATION  OF  HON,  THOMAS 
S.  FOLEY  TO  ACT  AS  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS UNTIL  MARCH  4, 
1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  DC. 
February  28,  1986. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Foley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  to 
sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  until 
March  4.  1986. 

Thomas  P.  O'Niiu.,  Jr.. 

Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  designation  is 
agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEED  TO  MODIFY  SECJUESTRA- 
TION  ORDER  UNDER  GRAMM- 
RUDMAN  FOR  DAIRY 

(Mr.  JEFFORDS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
unfortunate  that  I  found  It  necessary 
to  Insist  that  the  House  be  In  session 
today.  But  it's  worth  noting  that  the 
other  body  is  in  session  trying  to  ac- 
complish what  I  was  not  allowed  to  try 
here  yesterday. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  being  al- 
lowed to  do  anything  more  today.  But 
my  desire  to  save  tens  of  thousands  of 
dairy  farmers  from  unnecessary  bank- 
ruptcy compels  me  to  try.  The  incon- 
venience we  all  have  today  Is  minlscule 
compared  to  what  farm  families  will 
be  forced  to  suffer  by  our  inaction. 

Oramm-Rudman  set  up  certain  pro- 
cedures to  prevent  unnecessary  hard- 
ships: It  protected  Social  Security  re- 
cipients, welfare  recipients  and  others. 

Gramm-Rudman  also  set  up  proce- 
dures to  modify  the  sequestration 
order  to  further  prevent  unnecessary 
hardships.  We  followed  those  proce- 
dures to  carry  out  an  agreement  we 
had  on  dairy  to  correct  unintended 
dairy  cuts— cuts  that  will  cost  farmers 
over  $300  million  In  lost  Income,  as 
well  as  lost  dollars  for  the  Treasury. 

We  followed  those  rules  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  Rules  Conunlttee.  Yet  we 
were  prevented  from  carrying  out  that 
mandate  by  the  House  leadership  yes- 
terday. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floof. 
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If  we  fail  to  reverse  that  situation, 
the  tragic  consequences  to  our  farmers 
will  be  enormous. 
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GRAMM-RUDMAN  AND  THE 

DAIRY  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  address 

the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 

and  extend  his  remarlis.) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  tomorrow.  because  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  there  are  going  to  be 
all  kinds  of  people  in  this  country 
hurt.  There  are  going  to  be  hard  cuts. 

Just  a  few.  if  you  do  not  mind  me 
picking  out  a  few,  27.000  adult  and 
youth  participants  in  the  Job  Training 
Program  will  be  eliminated  tomorrow; 
25.000  youth  eliminated  from  the 
Summer  Youth  Employment  Program; 
3,000  workers  from  the  Dislocated 
Workers  Program,  4,000  from  the 
Older  Americans  Employment  Pro- 
gram, 150,000  students  from  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program:  $47  million  from 
Head  Start. 

I  lost  two  valuable  staff  people.  One 
of  my  committees  is  going  to  lose  10. 
There  is  a  secretary  who  has  4  chil- 
dren under  13  years  old  that  worked 
for  somebody  else  that  got  laid  off. 

Now  Gramm-Rudman  is  tough.  That 
4.3  percent  cut  is  tough. 

Along  comes  the  dairy  lobby  and  we 
say  we  are  not  going  to  do  it  to  dairy. 
Baloney. 

I  objected  yesterday  to  the  dairy  bill 
because  those  that  voted  for  Gramm- 
Rudman  are  the  reason  there  is  a  4.3- 
percent  cut,  and  I  will  object  today  if 
it  comes  up  again. 


erybody.  whether  they  are  a  benefici- 
ary or  not,  because  we  pass  some  part 
of  that  along  to  the  consumer. 

So  the  question  is,  and  it  is  not  neu- 
tral here,  should  we  go  ahead  as 
Gramm-Rudman  says  with  something 
that  will  have  a  downward  pressure  on 
dairy  prices,  or  should  we  do  what  the 
dairy  industry  wants,  change  our 
policy,  raise  taxes  rather  than  cut  ex- 
penditures under  Gramm-Rudman 
and  generate  some  upward  pressure  on 
dairy  prices.  I  hope  we  do  not. 


PARTISAN  POLITICS  IN  THE 
DAIRY  PROGRAM 


THE  DAIRY  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  PRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  also 
ought  to  be  clear  what  the  nature  of 
the  proposed  dairy  amendment  is. 

Under    Gramm-Rudman,    dairy    ex- 
penditures.   Federal    funds    that    are 
spent  are  to  be  cut  by  4.3  percent,  just 
as   everything   else   on   the   domestic 
side.  What  the  dairy  fanners  want  us 
to  do,  many  of  them,  is  to  avoid  that 
cut  in  expenditures,  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment  spend   every   penny   it   was 
going  to  spend,  and  to  make  up  for 
that  by  raising  the  tax  that  we  put  on 
the  privilege  of  being  a  dairy  farmer  in 
America.  There  is  an  assessment,  in 
effect  an  excise  tax  that  is  paid  by 
every  dairy  farmer  whether  or  not  he 
or  she  is  a  beneficiary  of  the  program. 
If  you  lower  the  support  price  the 
way  Gramm-Rudman  as  drafted  says 
we  should,  you  tend  to  put  downward 
pressure  on  milk  prices.  Therefore,  the 
dairy  industry  says  no,  do  not  do  any- 
thing that  would  put  downward  pres- 
sure on  milk  prices.  Instead,  let  us  in- 
crease the  tax  that  is  being  paid  by  ev- 


(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
regard  to  the  controversy  on  the  dairy 
situation,  I  resent  the  fact  that  certain 
individuals  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  decided  to  make  this  a  parti- 
san thing.  As  chairman  of  the  Dairy 
Subconunittee.  and  on  the  majority 
side,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody 
on  the  minority  side  who  can  say  that 
they  have  worked  harder  to  try  to  re- 
solve the  dairy  situation  than  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well. 

I  think  when  people  on  the  other 
side  start  to  make  those  comments 
that  they,  in  effect,  hurt  their  own 
dairy  constituents,  that  they  in  effect 
hurt  the  dairy  farmers  across  this 
country  because  they  try  to  make 
something  partisan  that  is  not.  As  a 
result,  with  those  of  us  who  represent 
agriculture,  representing  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  American  public,  and  con- 
sequently only  6  percent  of  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress,  the  only  way  that  we 
can  get  something  through  to  help  out 
dairy  farmers,  the  only  way  we  can  get 
something  through  to  help  out  farm- 
ers is  if  we  have  bipartisan  support. 
And  if  Individuals  try  to  make  this 
partisan,  they,  in  effect,  are  hurting 
their  own  people.  I  just  want  every- 
body to  know  that. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
work  he  does.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  his  point  is  absolutely  correct. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  voted  against  Gramm- 
Rudman.  The  4.3-percent  cut  in  the 
support  price  that  you  were  trying  to 
do  something  about  to  help  the  dairy 
farmers  was  caused  by  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  voted  against  that. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much,  and  as  one  who  is  a 
strong  opponent  to  Gramm-Rudman. 
who  felt  that  it  did  not  make  any 
sense,  I  have  trouble  recognizing  when 


press  releases  are  issued  blasting  this 
thing  on  a  partisan  basis  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  minority  side  voted 
against  the  dairy  assessment  program, 
when  this  administration  is  working 
against  every  part  of  the  dairy  pro- 
gram. 
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That  if  we  want  to  start  pointing 
partisan  fingers,  we  can  do  it;  we  can 
do  it  very  selectively  and  very  careful- 
ly. There  is  noboby  in  this  House  who 
can  say,  I  think,  that  there  is  anybody 
moip  partisan  than  the  gentleman  in 
this  well.  If  we  want  to  play  partisan 
politics,  let  us  go  to  it. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD 

SQUARE    UP    THE    FIGURES    IN 
HIS  BUDGET 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  of  the  House,  earli- 
er this  year  when  the  President  sent 
his  budget  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  he  said  he  was  going  to 
play  by  the  same  set  of  rules  that  he 
expected  the  Congress  to  play  by,  and 
that  was  agreement  on  the  baselines 
and  that  we  would  all  meet  the  $144 
billion  deficit  target  that  Gramm- 
Rudman  sets  forth  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

We  are  now  told  by  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  that  the  President 
did  not  meet  that  target;  that  in  fact 
his  military  spending  is  $15  billion 
higher  than  his  budget  recognizes.  I 
think  we  ought  to  send  that  budget 
back  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  ask  him  to  square  up  the 
books  so  that  he  is  using  the  same  fig- 
ures that  we  are. 

What  the  President  in  fact  is  really 
asking  is  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  Members  of  the  House  make  a 
whole  set  of  political  incisions  and 
judgments  that  he  refuses  to  make. 
Because  there  is  only  one  way  that  the 
President  can  pay  for  that  $15  billion 
that  is  hidden  in  his  budget;  he  can 
either  raise  taxes  or  increase  the  defi- 
cit, and  the  President  Is  simply  set  to 
ignore  that  fact;  and  he  has  chosen  to 
increase  the  deficit  to  continue  his 
wasteful  military  buildup. 

I  think  we  should  do  as  Chairman 
RosTEMKOwsKi  did  when  his  tax  bill 
was  not  revenue-neutral;  he  sent  it 
back  to  the  White  House,  told  them  to 
square  up  the  figures.  Secretary 
Baker,  a  man  of  his  word,  did  that.  I 
would  hope  that  the  President  would 
do  the  same  with  his  budget. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4188.  EFFECTING  RE- 
DUCTIONS IN  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT  AC- 
TIVITIES REQUIRED  BY  BAL- 
ANCED BUDGET  AND  EMER- 
GENCY DEFICIT  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1985 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4188)  to 
effect  reductions  in  net  expenditures 
for  milk  price  support  activities  as  re- 
quired by  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  now  entertain  special  order 
requests,  subject  to  possibly  returning 
to  unanimous-consent  business. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MARCH  3.  1986 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
FRANK).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  First  of  all.  I 
apologize  for  having  brought  the 
House  into  session  today.  I  think  my 
reasons  have  been  stated  already,  and 
I  will  elaborate  on  them  further  later 
on. 

However,  certain  matters  have  come 
to  my  attention  which  In  my  judgment 
make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  hold 
the  House  in  session  tomorrow;  and 
for  that  reason  I  will  not  object  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  for  his 
consideration. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GRAMM-RUDMAN  AND  DAIRY 
PRICE  SUPPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  take  the  length  of  time  I  took  yes- 
terday, certainly,  but  I  think  It  Is  Im- 
portant for  us  to  discuss  why  we  are 
here  today  and  to  again  review  the  sit- 
uation, because  for  various  reasons  so 
much  Information  and  misinformation 
and  disinformation  gets  promulgated 
around  here. 

Sometimes  we  lose  sight  of  why  it 
was  that  we  were  here  yesterday, 
trying  to  bring  up  a  bill;  why  I  am 
here  today  trying  to  bring  up  a  bill, 
and  the  ramifications  of  what  will 
happen  if  that  bill  Is  not  brought  up. 
as  It  has  not  been  brought  up  today. 

Gramm-Rudman  is  a  term  which  has 
become  more  familiar  than  many  of  us 
would  like  to  have  it  In  our  vocabulary 
these  days.  That  bill  was  set  In  motion 
In  order  to  bring  about  a  reduction  In 
the  tremendous  deficits  that  this 
Nation  faces;  was  passed,  and  It  was 
passed  at  approximately  the  same 
time  the  farm  bill  was. 

Now  that  bill,  in  order  to  try  and  get 
us  to  get  our  act  together  to  get  the 
deficit  under  control  had  automatic 
provisions  In  it.  It  said  if  you  don't 
meet  certain  goals,  that  somebody  else 
will  do  it  for  you;  and  that  this  fellow, 
sort  of  a  Darth  Vader  sort  standing  In 
the  background  with  a  big  meat  ax 
says  "If  you  guys  aren't  rational  and 
don't  do  It  In  a  way  which  will  bring 
some  legitimate  and  some  acceptable 
changes  in  spending  policies,  I'm  going 
to  run  around  and  chop  everybody  4-3 
percent." 

When  the  bill  was  being  negotiated 
an  effort  was  made  to  take  care  of 
groups  who  we  did  not  want  to  chop. 
Thus,  we  did  not,  for  Instance,  take 
away  the  cost-of-living  increases  for 
Social  Security  recipients.  We  allowed 
the  people  on  welfare,  people  who 
needed  nutritional  help,  and  the  WIC 
Program  and  many  others  to  escape 
that  automatic  cut  because  we  wanted 
to  take  care  of  certain  groups  of 
people  and  to  make  sure  that  we  did 
not  do  things  to  them  which  would  be 
appropriate  and  would  cause  incredi- 
ble suffering. 

In  the  agricultural  area,  there  was 
an  attempt  in  the  bill  itself  to  take 
care  of  certain  agricultural  interests; 
and  that  was  done.  The  grain  and  the 
crops  areas  were  taken  care  of  in  the 
sense  of  how  It  was  done  with  respect 
to  the  kinds  of  contracts  that  are  en- 
tered Into  with  the  crops  of  grain  and 
com  and  other  crops,  because  there 
was  a  feeling  that  we  want  to  make 
sure  there.  In  those  hard-pressed  farm 
areas,  that  we  do  not  do  things  in  a 
way  which  would  disrupt  their  already 
very  difficult  situations. 

Recognizing  the  grains  are  different 
from  dairy,  in  the  farm  bill  we  at- 
tempted and  got  an  agreement  as  to 
how  the  dairy  provisions  would  be 
taken  care  of.  That  was.  Instead  of  re- 


quiring what  would  be  a  drop  In  farm 
income  and  again  placing  dairy  farm- 
ers in  the  kind  of  sorry  situation  that 
the  grain  farmers  and  others  find 
themselves;  Instead  of  requiring  a 
some  $380  or  $350  million  cut  in  farm 
Income  without  anywhere  near  the 
kind  of  benefit  to  the  taxpayers  and  to 
those  who  want  to  reduce  the  deficits 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  the  program, 
we  would  put  a  rather  low  assess- 
ment—in fact,  we  reduced  the  assess- 
ment, then,  in  the  bill  in  order  to  ac- 
conunodate  it  to  ensure  that  we  did 
not  create  any  serious  disruptions  In 
the  economy  and  the  economics  of  the 
dairy  Industry  because  a  farm  bill  was 
being  passed. 

The  farm  bill  itself  does  take  into 
consideration  the  dairy  policy  which 
has  been  tried  to  have  been  thrust 
Into  this  argument.  For  Instance,  we 
argued  very  seriously  an  Immediate 
price  cut.  advocated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  and  we  defeated 
him  fair  and  square  on  the  House 
floor.  He  would  like  to.  of  course,  put 
that  In  through  Gramm-Rudman:  a 
dairy  policy  Issue,  not  a  dairy  budget 
Issue. 

So  we  did  what  Gramm-Rudman 
says  that  we  should  have  done.  What 
It  says  Is.  if  there  is  a  problem  that  we 
did  not  anticipate  which  the  Congress 
wants  to  solve,  then  from  the  time  of 
the  1st  of  February  through  the  end 
of  February.  Congress  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  amend  the  sequestration  order 
which  has  been  promulgated. 

We  did  that.  We  went  to  subcommit- 
tee, got  it  passed  by  voice  vote.  We 
went  to  full  committee,  got  it  passed 
by  voice  vote.  We  brought  it  to  the 
Budget  Committee;  we  got  a  statement 
from  the  Budget  Committee  that  It 
was  budget  neutral.  We  then  went  to 
the  Rules  Committee,  got  It  passed  by 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Then  we  came  to  the  House  floor, 
and  we  were  all  In  anticipation  and  ex- 
pectation that  we  would  be  allowed  to 
bring  that  bill  up.  to  be  able  to  do 
something  which  would,  one,  help  the 
Treasury  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
money  which  would  be  used  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  the  purpose  of  Gramm- 
Rudman;  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
vent a  drastic  loss  of  farm  income  to 
dairy  fanners,  of  some  $300  million. 
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Now  obviously  If  dairy  farmers  are 
in  a  situation,  as  I  explained  It  to  the 
House  yesterday,  where  they  are  in  a 
break-even  point  and  then,  because  of 
the  farm  bill's  attempts  to  try  to  get 
things  under  control,  actually  In  an 
adverse,  negative  income  situation, 
then  if  you  double  that  downtrend  you 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  dairy  provisions  of 
the  farm  bill  to  bring  about  a  rational 
lessening    of    supply    to    meet    the 
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demand  and  thus  end  the  surplus  situ- 
ation. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  a  whole- 
herd  buyout  provision  which  will  allow 
farmers  to  voluntarily  get  out  of  the 
business,  and  the  40  cents  assessment 
is  being  used  to  pay  partially  for  that 
program.  We  wanted  to  pay  for  it  all 
but  the  other  body  said  the  taxpayers 
should  pay  for  part  of  it.  It  is  a  ration- 
al, logical  way  to  try  to  handle  the  re- 
quirements of  the  dairy  industry  to 
meet  Gramm-Rudman. 

There  have  been  statements  over 
and  over  again  and  it  really  tries  my 
patience  to  have  people  saying  that  we 
are  not— that  we  are  trying  to  get  out 
from  under  Gramm-Rudman.  No.  we 
are  trying  to  get  out  from  the  legal  en- 
tanglements which  the  language  deal- 
ing with  com  and  wheat  calls  for  the 
dairy  industry  to  come  in  in  a  way 
that  would  save  the  taxpayers  money 
as  well  as  preventing  serious  ramifica- 
tions to  the  dairy  industry  by  draconi- 
an  cuts  being  heaped  on  the  farmers 
all  at  once,  that  no  one  in  the  time 
that  we  have  been  talking  dairy  policy 
has  asked  them  to  come  in  at  this 
time. 

Now  there  are  other  serious  ramifi- 
cations of  Gramm-Rudman  which  are 
created  because  of  this  process.  Under 
Gramm-Rudman     the     sequestration 
order  which  we  all  refer  to  here  which 
is  going  into  effect  on  March  1  has 
been   ruled   unconstitutional   by   the 
lower  court.  That  means  that  if  the 
Supreme  Court  states  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional,   then   that    order,    unless 
later  endorsed  by  the  Congress  and 
the  other  body,  and  signed  into  law, 
will  be  null  and  void.  That  means  that 
the  money  which  had  been  denied  to 
the   various   programs   would   be   re- 
turned to  those  programs.  The  money 
which  would  have  been  taken  from 
the  wheat  farmers  or  the  com  farmers 
would  be  retumed  to  the  wheat  and 
the  com  farmers.  However  in  dairy  be- 
cause the  provisions  affect  it  quite  dif- 
ferently, the  money  that  might  be  re- 
tumed will  not  go  to  those  that  it 
should  go  to.  It  will  go  to  those  that 
have  the  surplus,  selling  to  the  CCC,  it 
will  go  to  co-ops,  to  handlers  or  what- 
ever, but  the  dairy  farmer,  the  small 
farm,   that    has   produced   milk   and 
maybe  in  some  cases  not  sold  any  to 
the  Government,  will  not  get  any  of 
that  money  back.  But  that  same  dairy 
farmer  will  have  lost  50  cents  on  every 
hundredweight     he     has     produced, 
which  will  mean  thousands  of  dollars 
to  each  of  the  small  dairy  farms  in 
this  country  which  will  be  forever  lost 
because  there  is  no  way  you  can  get  it 
back  unless  of  course  you  increase  the 
price  above  where  it  would  be  after 
the  order  goes  out. 

So  it  would  create  a  tremendous  un- 
faimess  to  one  group,  the  only  group 
in  this  country  that  it  will  create  that 
kind  of  unfaimess  to. 


Second,  it  will  cause  a  serious  disrup- 
tion in  the  orderly  pursuance  of  dairy 
marketing.  You  will  in  a  sense  lower 
the  cost  of  the  dairy  support  program 
on  the  1st  of  March  or  shortly  there- 
after and  then  later  on  you  will  in- 
crease the  price  if  it  is  thrown  out  by 
the  Court  such  that  you  will  have  a 
dip  and  then  a  raise,  which  creates  all 
sorts  of  havoc  in  inventory  controls 
and  the  people  who  try  to  keep  a 
stable  market  across  and  will  send  all 
sorts  of  weird  and  unusual  signals  and 
wrong  signals  to  the  dairy  farmers  of 
this  country. 

OK,  why.  with  such  logic  and  such 
rationale  for  this  bill,  why  did  it  not 
come  up?  It  did  not  come  up  because  it 
appears,  as  near  as  I  can  analyze  it, 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  lis- 
tened to  two  groups  and  their  reason- 
ing and  rationale.  You  may  agree  or 
disagree  with  that,  I  do  not  know. 

One  group  is  the  group  led  by  con- 
sumer advocates  who  said,  "Hey,  here 
is  an  opportunity  to  get  that  which  we 
did  not  get  in  the  farm  bill.  Hey.  we 
can  do  what  we  want  it  to  do.  We  can 
get  that  price  cut  right  now  and,  boy. 
we  will  do  something  which  we  can  go 
home  and  write  our  press  releases 
about." 

That  group.  I  understand  that 
group.  We  are  willing  to  take  them  on 
on  the  House  floor. 

The  other  group  gives  me  some  con- 
cem,  some  difficulty  in  understanding. 
That  group  says,  as  I  understand  it, 
that.  "We  voted  against  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  therefore  what  we  want 
to  do  Is  to  make  Gramm-Rudman  so 
terrible  on  anyone,  we  will  not  correct 
anything  that  should  be  corrected  in 
the  normal  course  of  business  under 
Gramm-Rudman.  We  will  make 
Gramm-Rudman  so  awful  to  those 
people  that  they  eventually  will  vote 
to  do  away  with  the  bill  or  what  we 
will  do  is  raise  revenues  so  that  we  will 
not  have  to  make  any  cuts.  We  are  in 
favor  of  tax  increases." 

I  can  understand  that  group,  I  un- 
derstand their  feelings.  But  what  I  do 
not  understand  is  how  you  rationalize 
that  logic  for  those  individuals  who 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
are  trying  to  say  that  they  protect  the 
programs  for  the  needy,  the  poor,  the 
helpless,  most  of  which  have  been  pro- 
tected under  Gramm-Rudman  to  start 
with.  But  how  they  are  going  to  do  it 
in  this  case  is  to  create  a  whole  new 
group  of  people  who  will  lose  their 
homes,  who  will  lose  their  farms,  who 
will  be  required  to  go  into  bankruptcy, 
required  to  go  onto  the  welfare  rolls. 
They  want  to  make  a  point.  That  is  all 
they  are  doing,  is  make  a  point  to 
show  how  bad  Gramm-Rudman  is  by 
making  other  people  suffer.  To  me 
that  is  totally  inconsistent  with  their 
policy.    I   cannot   understand   why   a 
group   who   believe   that   way   would 
take  this  bill  and  use  it  as  an  example 
of  how  bad  it  is  by  forcing  tens  of 


thousands  of  small  dairy  farms  into 
bankruptcy  to  make  that  point.  To  me 
that  Is  totally  illogical.  irreconcUable 
with  any  kind  of  sense  or  the  kind  of 
compassion  which  they  are  intending 
to  tell  people  is  the  reason  that  they 
are  preventing  this  bill  from  coming  to 
the  House  floor. 

I  feel  sad;  I  feel  bad  because  I  came 
to  this  House  with  the  full  expectation 
that  if  I  played  the  game  right  that  I 
would  have  the  opportunity  on  the 
floor  to  be  able  to  pursue  those  goals 
which  I  feel  are  so  important  to  those 
people  that  I  want  to  protect.   But 
here,  unfortunately,  in  this  body  it  is 
not    how    you    play    the    game    that 
counts,  it  is  whether  you  win  or  lose 
regardless  of  how  you  play  the  game; 
or  in  this  case  you  carmot  play  the 
game  at  all.  We  cannot  get  the  bill  on 
the  House  floor.  That  makes  me  sad 
because  I  know.  I  know  I  am  going  to 
have  to  go  back,  and  those  of  us  who 
represent  dairy  areas,  and  face  those 
farmers  who  are  going  to  be  thrown 
out  of  business,  going  to  lose  their 
homes,  lose  their  farms  because  of  the 
inaction  yesterday  on  this  House  floor. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Vermont.  I  rise  because 
the   gentleman   attributed  some   mo- 
tives having  to  do  with  the  opposition 
to  Gramm-Rudman,  being  so  inflexi- 
ble that  it  would  impose  hardship  on 
anybody,  just  to  prove  how  bad  the 
measure  was.  I  do  not  reconcile  that 
with    the    gentleman's    genuflection. 
You  know  I  do  not  genuflect  before 
Gramm  or  Rudman  or  Hollings,  but 
the   gentleman  seems  to.   Everytime 
the  gentleman  gets  up  he  says.  "Well, 
we  were  for  Gramm-Rudman.  we  are 
for  Gramm-Rudman  in  principle,  yet 
we  object  to  this  particular  effect  of 
Gramm-Rudman." 

What  I  believe  is  that— I  have  intro- 
duced a  repealer  bill  that  would  repeal 
Gramm-Rudman  outright  because  my 
opposition  to  Gramm-Rudman  was 
based  on  very,  very  fundamental  rea- 
sons having  to  do  with  the  integrity  of 
the  legislative  processes  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

So  I  think  that  I  would  not  attribute 
that  motivation  if  I  were  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  say  that  it  has  to  do  with 
some  of  the  persons. 

Now  for  instance  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  with  respect  to  the  milk 
producers.  I  have  supported,  I  voted 
Identically  with  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont,  even  before  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  became  a  Member  of 
this  House.  I  have  been  supportive.  I 
was  supportive  of  the  milk  producers 
where  it  was  a  lot  tougher,  that  is  in 
the  State  Senate  of  Texas. 

So  I  feel  that  the  record  ought  to  re- 
flect that  whatever  the  motivation  is  I 
do  not  question  another  Member's  mo- 
tives; I  assume  they  are  just  as  pristine 
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as  mine  and  I  feel  mine  are.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  understand  that  if 
we  are  appealing  for  a  dispensation 
from  a  bill  we  supported  on  the  basis 
that  there  is  undue  hardship  in  this 
particular  segment  whereas  the  other 
Members  feel  equally  grieved,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  stated  a 
while  ago,  that  perhaps  that  is  the 
real  reason;  that  they  feel  there  ought 
to  be  a  little  bit  more  of  symmetry 
now  that  that  is  law  and  that  we  must 
all  suffer  alike.  That  is  the  only  point 
I  wanted  to  make.  In  principle  I  would 
say  that  the  record  would  slrow  that  I 
have  always  supported  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  legitimate  need  to  be  recog- 
nized on  a  national  level  with  respect 
to  this  particular  segment  of  our  agri- 
culture producing  folks. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  appreciate  the 
sentiment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  do  not  mean  to  indicate 
that  he  personally  is  trying  to  do  that. 
All  I  am  doing  is  taking  from  the 
statements  that  were  made  on  the 
House  floor  yesterday  which  have.  I 
think,  distorted  the  issue,  and  that  is 
to  say  that  the  dairy  farmers  are 
trying  to  get  out  from  under  Gramm- 
Rudman,  trying  to  get  out  from  under 
the  4.3-percent  cut.  That  is  not  the 
case  here.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
first  of  all  is  put  back  into  effect  an 
agreement  that  we  thought  could  be 
implemented.  We  had  testimony  in 
the  committee  from  the  Department 
that  said  they  believe  they  had  two  al- 
tematives,  one  to  use  the  assessment 
and  the  other  was  to  use  the  route 
they  had.  But  the  lawyers  overruled 
them  and  said  the  only  route  they 
had.  because  of  the  language  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  was  to  go  forward 
with  the  price-cut  avenue.  We  are  not 
trying  to  get  out  from  under  it.  We  are 
trying  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  was 
agreed  upon  and  in  a  way  that  would 
make  a  rational,  logical,  compassion- 
ate, answer  to  the  effect  of  Oramm- 
Rudman. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  need  to  genuflect  before 
Gramm  or  Rudman  or  Hollings.  I  do 
not  understand  the  gentleman  when 
he  does  that. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  will  say  what  I 
have  said  time  and  time  again:  The 
only  thing  good  about  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  that  It  is  so  bad.  But  the 
only  way  you  can  make  it  good  is  by 
using  the  legislative  process  to  bring 
about  the  changes  and  the  reduction 
of  the  deficit  that  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  goals  and 
not  to  let  the  Impact  of  the  guy  swing- 
ing the  meat  ax  to  come  into  effect. 
And  that  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do 
here. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  But  the  gentleman 
must  accept  the  fact  that  if  we  do 
that,  if  we  say,  'Well,  the  only  thing 
that  is  so  good  about  Gramm-Rudman 


is  that  it  is  so  bad,  that  It  Is  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement  If  we  make  excep- 
tions here  or  exceptions  there,"  then 
what  we  have  Is  an  inconsistency  that 
will  never  be  resolved.  The  only  way  I 
feel  that  we  can  really  remedy  the  sit- 
uation is  to  excise,  to  cut  out  tv.i« 
cancer  known  as  Gramm-Rudman. 
You  cannot  put  a  patch  on  it. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Again  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  we  are  asking  for  an  ex- 
ception to  Gramm-Rudman;  we  are 
not.  We  are  asking  within  the  meaning 
of  Gramm-Rudman  to  take  and  use 
the  committee's  jurisdiction  to  make 
the  cuts  which  are  mandated  by 
Gramm-Rudman  in  a  way  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  the  unintended,way  which 
was  required  in  the  bill.  That  is  quite 
different  from  asking  an  exception. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  also  Just 
point  out  that  I  will  not  require  the 
House  to  be  in  session  tomorrow.  I 
have  done  that  because  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  for  various  reasons 
that  we  will  have  until  Tuesday  night 
of  next  week  to  carry  out  this  bill  or  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  committee 
intended  without  the  necessity  of  not 
having  the  markets  disrupted  to  any 
great  extent.  Therefore,  I  will  allow 
the  gentlemen  to  spend  the  weekend 
with  their  families  or  wherever  else 
they  would  like  to  go,  although  I 
always  enjoy  coming  on  this  House 
floor  and  entering  into  this  scintillat- 
ing dialog  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  who  is  most  faithful  in  these 
procedures,  and  with  the  other  gentle- 
men who  have  been  so  kind  as  to  share 
the  House  floor  with  me  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomia  be  permitted  to 
precede  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

"There  was  no  objection. 


AN  UPDATE  ON  THE  DAIRY 
PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Coelho] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It  Is  important 
that  those  who  are  watching  today 
know  that  there  are  many  of  us  on 
this  side  who  agree  with  the  gentle- 


man who  preceded  me  in  the  well  talk- 
ing about  what  needs  to  be  done  in 
regard  to  the  Dairy  Program. 

D  1135 
But  I  think  it  is  also  important, 
though,  that  on  the  subcommittee 
that  I  chair,  the  Dairy  Subcommittee 
In  this  House,  that  every  Member  on 
the  minority  side,  without  exception, 
voted  for  Gramm-Rudman.  They 
voted  for  Gramm-Rudman.  I  assume, 
knowing  full  well  that  It  would  have 
an  impact  on  the  Agriculture  Pro- 
gram, that  it  would  have  an  Impact  on 
the  Dairy  Program. 

When  we  came  to  the  floor  with 
regard  to  the  1985  farm  bill  and  we 
had  an  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  that  the  Democrats  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  voted  over  2-to-l 
against  the  amendment  to  have  price 
support  cuts  and  for  the  amendment 
for  assessments.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  my  distinguished  colleagues 
over  there  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
have  price  support  cuts  and  against  as- 
sessments. 

The  same  thing  is  true  In  the  Con- 
able  amendment  of  1983;  and  of 
course,  on  Gramm-Rudman  when  It 
came  up  In  1985.  the  numbers  were 
the  same,  overwhelmingly  the  Demo- 
crats were  against  it,  overwhelmingly 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  were  for  it. 

I  happen  to  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  way  to  approach  the  dairy  situa- 
tion is  to  go  after  assessments.  After 
all,  that  is  the  program  I  have  been 
advocating  and  pushing  for  the  last 
year.  I  am  appreciative  of  the  col- 
leagues in  the  House  who  have  sup- 
ported It. 

But  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  we  understand  that  Instead 
of,  as  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
said,  that  the  cuts  will  take  place  as  a 
result  of  no  action  here  in  the  House. 
But  I  think  it  is  Important  to  recog- 
nize that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  not 
taken  any  action  on  this  bill,  and 
every  indication  Is  that  it  will  not,  and 
that  the  administration  said  they 
would  veto  this  bill  if  it  came  out  solo. 
So  we  have  a  situation  where  I  can 
understand  where  people  who  support- 
ed Gramm-Rudman,  and  it  now  goes 
into  effect  on  Saturday,  do  not  want 
to  have  to  explain  to  their  coiutitu- 
ents  what  their  vote  for  Gramm- 
Rudman  Is  all  about.  That  Is  under- 
standable. But  they  are  going  to  have 
to  explain  it.  and  they  cannot  point 
their  finger  at  somebody  else  and 
blame  somebody  else  for  what  they 
did. 

I  knew  when  Gramm-Rudman  came 
forth  what  the  impact  would  be  on  a 
lot  of  people,  my  dairy  farmers,  but 
also  my  handicapped  kids,  my  elderly, 
those  who  need  housing,  and  the  other 
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programs'  that  I  feel  are  necessary. 
That  is  why  I  voted  against  it.  I  have 
no  difficulty  going  home  to  my  dairy 
farmers  and  explaining  what  took 
place  and  what  is  about  to  take  place. 
So  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we 
give  both  sides  of  the  question  and  I 
just  wanted  to  spell  that  out.  I  am  pre- 
pared at  a  later  time  to  go  into  more 
discussion  of  this,  but  as  I  indicated 
earlier.  I  would  hope  that  this  would 
not  develop  into  a  partisan  situation. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washmgton.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Dairy  for  yielding. 

I.  again,  find  it  incredible  that  some 
may  be  trying  to  say  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dairy, 
someone  who  brought  this  bill  out. 
along  with  the  subcommittee,  but  its 
chairman  brought  this  bill  out.  worked 
through  the  process,  brought  it  here 
to  try  to  address  what  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  wanted  to  do.  and  so 
on.  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  mistaken 
Gramm-Rudman  bill  some  way  should 
be  blamed  for  the  fact  that  now  there 
is  going  to  be  this  4.3-percent  cut; 
when,  in  essence,  what  happened  is.  I 
stood  up  and  objected  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  bring  it  up.  I 
stood  up  and  objected  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  who  requested  to  bring 
the  bill  up,  who  wanted  to  pass  this. 

I  mean.  I  just  find  it  incredible  that 
someone  could  say  in  some  way  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  not 
moved  to  try  to  provide  for  the  dairy 
producers  an  answer  to  this  problem 
which  is  caused  solely  by  the  passage 
of  Gramm-Rudman.  and  the  gentle- 
man opposed  the  passage  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  I  just  find  that  amazing. 

I  objected  because  tomorrow  the  4.3- 
percent  cut  is  going  to  hit  all  kinds  of 
progrsuns  around  this  country  hard.  I 
read  just  a  few  of  them  in  the  well 
during  my  1 -minute,  but  I  will  men- 
tion a  few  more  now. 

Tomorrow  there  will  be  a  $28  million 
cut  from  the  elderly  meal  program 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  For 
instance,  in  Seattle,  that  is  called  the 
SPICE  Program.  There  will  be  a  $160 
million  cut  tomorrow,  March  1.  for  the 
basic  social  services  grants  that  in- 
clude child  care,  care  for  the  protec- 
tion of  abused  children  and  abused 
spouses,  cut  in  the  residential  care  for 
troubled  youth,  right  down  the  line. 
There  will  be  cuts  in  health  research. 
AIDS  research,  a  4.3-percent  cut. 

Why?  Because  this  Congress  and  the 
administration  chose  to  put  into  effect 
Gramm-Rudman. 

When  Gramm-Rudman  passed, 
there  could  not  have  been  any  doubt 
that,  for  1986.  there  would  be  the  4.3- 
percent  sequester,  because  the  deficit 


target  required  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  that  passed,  that  the  people 
in  this  House  and  the  other  side  voted 
for,  and  the  President  signed,  set  a 
deficit  target  that  could  not  possibly 
have  been  met.  So,  upon  voting  for 
that,  they  knew  they  were  voting  for 
what  would  be.  in  effect,  the  4.3-per- 
cent cut  in  all  these  programs. 

Then  they  came  along  and  said,  well, 
gee,  why  did  you  not  change  that? 

Well.  I  am  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Gramm-Rudman  also  requires— 
and  we  are  working  very  hard  to  meet 
this,  real  hard  to  meet  this— but  by 
about  the  25th  of  March,  we  will 
report  out  of  the  Budget  Committee 
the  Budget  Committee's  recommended 
budget  for  1987.  This  is  a  process,  as 
the  gentleman  well  knows,  that  in  the 
past  has  taken  months  and  months 
and  months.  But  we  have  compressed 
into  many,  many,  many  hours  of  meet- 
ings of  working  on  this  so  that  we 
could  be  out  with  that  budget  by  the 
25th  of  March. 

Now  they  say,  hey,  if  you  wanted  to 
do  something  about  some  of  these 
other  programs,  why  did  you  not  pass 
changing  these  by  March  1  so  that  the 
compensatory  education  program 
would  not  be  cut  by  4.3  percent,  and 
these  other  programs  would  not  be 
cut?  It  would  be  impossible  because 
Gramm-Rudman  made  it  impossible. 

So  then  along  comes  this  program 
that  does  change  Gramm-Rudman, 
that  says,  hey,  the  people  who  voted 
for  Gramm-Rudman  who  represent 
dairy  producers,  and  those  dairy  pro- 
ducers are  now  getting  a  4.3-percent 
cut  because  they  voted  for  Gramm- 
Rudman.  are  saying,  do  not  do  it  to  us. 
That  is  why  I  objected  yesterday. 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
tried  hard  to  get  that  bill  to  the  floor. 
I  objected,  and  I  will  object  again 
today. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  continue  with  the  gentleman.  I 
find  it  also  intriguing  that,  as  the  gen- 
tleman said,  we  are  trying  to  raise 
some  additional  revenue  to  take  care 
of  the  Gramm-Rudman  cuts. 

But  some  of  the  same  people  who 
are  advocating  this  are  objecting  to 
raising  revenue  to  cover  cuts  in  other 
programs. 

I  voted  against  Gramm-Rudman.  I 
am  the  advocate  of  taking  care  of  our 
dairy  farmers  all  across  this  country.  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  for  additional  rev- 
enue to  take  care  of  the  problems  of 
other  Gramm-Rudman  cuts,  but  I  do 
not  get  that  from  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  find  the 
inconsistency  rather  intriguing. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  find  that  inconsistency  very 
intriguing  also. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  that  certainly  from  my 
own  working  with  the  chairman,  cer- 
tainly in  none  of  my  statements  have  I 
intended  to  imply  that  the  gentleman 
has  not  done  all  possible  things  to  try 
to  bring  this  bill  to  the  House  floor 
and  to  try  to  help  under  the  demands 
of  Gramm-Rudman  to  try  to  take  care 
of  this  very  unfortunate  situation  with 
the  dairy  farmers. 
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I  want  to  make  the  record  clear  on 
that  because  I  do  not  mean  to  in  any 
way  imply  that  the  gentleman  has  not 
done  his  job.  In  my  estimation,  the 
gentleman  has.  He  has  tried  to  bring  it 
up,  and  I  appreciate  that  very  much 
and  working  with  the  gentleman  to  try 
to  solve  this  very  serious  problem  for 
the  dairy  farmers.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  the  record  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  However.  I  do  read 
\f\   his  press  release  that   he   issued 
today.  I  am  sure  for  home  consump- 
tion, where  he  attacks  the  House  ma- 
jority,  he  does  not  make  exceptions 
for  anybody.  I  consider  myself  in  the 
majority  of  the  House  and  I  am  very 
proud  of  it.  I  am  one  of  those,  hopeful- 
ly, responsible  for  keeping  us  in  the 
majority.  And  when  the  gentleman  at- 
tacks the  majority  for  home  consump- 
tion,   he    should    know    that    other 
people  read  that  besides  his  constitu- 
ents. The  news  release  that  I  got  here 
does  not  make  the  exception  the  gen- 
tleman just  said.  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  recognize  that  some  of 
those   comments   that  were  made   in 
this  press  release  are  not  conducive  to 
the  bipartisan  needs  in  this  House  to 
help  out  the  dairy  farmers  in  the  gen- 
tleman's district  as  well  as  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  thing  that  this  gentleman 
has  done  since  I  have  been  chairman  is 
to  try  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
handle  dairy  in  a  partisan  manner  and 
that  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get 
dairy  legislation  through  and  the  only 
way  we  were  able  to  get  it  through  in 
1985  was  because  it  was  handled  in  a 
bipartisan  manner,  that  we  had  the 
Republican  leader  in  this  House  op- 
posed to  the  dairy  bill,  and  still  op- 
posed to  it.  and  we  had  Democrats  op- 
posed to  it.  but  the  thing  that  saved  it 
for  our  dairy  farmers  is  that  we  had 
people  like  the  gentleman  on  his  side 
together  to  get  it  through.  And  that  is 
what  it  takes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  would  agree  certainly, 
from  my  observation,  that  he  is  a  mi- 
nority of  the  ipajority.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, a  majority  of  the  majority  can 
frustrate  the  majority  of  the  House,  as 
it  did  in  this  case. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  will  take  back  my 
time  to  make  one  correction,  that 
when  we  defeated  Olin-Mlchel.  I  was 
In  the  minority  of  the  majority.  As  a 


matter  of  fact,  the  numbers  were  170 
Democrats  against  Olin-Michel  and  65 
for  Olin-Michel.  That  means  I  was  in 
the  majority.  So  I  am  a  majority  of 
the  majority. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  gentleman's 
party.  For  Olin-Michel.  101.  Against 
Olin-Michel,  74.  So  the  gentleman  is  a 
minority  of  the  minority.  And  I 
happen  to  be  in  the  majority  of  the 
majority  and,  hopefully,  we  can  keep 
it  that  way  from  different  perspec- 
tives. But  I  would  like  to  make  sure 
that  the  gentleman,  in  making  accusa- 
tions about  who  is  or  is  not  supporting 
the  dairy  farmers,  that  it  is  recognized 
that  people  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle 
are  strongly  supporting  the  dairy 
farmers  and  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  are  strongly  opposing  the 
dairy  farmers  all  across  this  country, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  The 
gentleman  makes  a  major  mistake 
when  he  tries  to  do  that. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  As  long  as  a  majori- 
ty of  the  majority  control  the  oper- 
ations on  the  House  floor — 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  yields  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  a 
distinguished  Member  of  his  majority 
party's  leadership  and.  indeed,  a  well- 
known  advocate  for  those  in  my  dis- 
trict and  in  our  State  of  Nebraska  who 
are  concerned  about  what  we  do.  not 
just  with  agriculture  but  in  particular, 
with  his  subcommittee  chairmanship, 
the  work  of  the  dairy  industry  in  this 
country,  as  Congress  and  the  laws  of 
our  Federal  Government  relate  to  It. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I  think 
indeed  this  whole  thing  is  unfortu- 
nate. 
Mr.  COELHO.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  DAUB.  Because  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's heart  was  in  the  right  place.  I 
think  perhaps  my  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont misunderstood  a  comment  I 
made  a  minute  ago  when  I  said  I  had 
hoped  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia was  in  the  minority  of  his  ma- 
jority when  they  voted  to  pull  the  bill 
yesterday,  which  may  very  well  have 
been  true- and  the  gentleman  need 
not  respond— but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Gramm-Rudman,  when 
It  passed  this  House,  had  153  Republi- 
cans voting  for  It.  That  was,  I  think, 
record  vote  No.  473. 

Mr.  COELHO.  And  24  Republicans 
voted  against  it. 

Mr.  DAUB.  And  118  Democrats 
voted  for  it. 

Mr.  COELHO.  And  130  voted  against 
it. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  appreciate  that.  But 
the  fact  is  that  153  Republicans 
cannot  pass  anything  around  here.  So 
we  appreciated  the  very  bipartisan 
spirit  which  overcame  the  House  and 


Its  tendency  from  time  to  time  to  be 
partisan  to  a  fault  and  come  together 
on  this  whole  idea— and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  agrees  with  me— on  deficit 
reduction,  to  do  something  about  get- 
ting this  country's  Federal  books  back 
in  order. 

When  I  start  to  think  about  agricul- 
ture and  the  agony  that  the  sector  of 
our  economy  Is  going  through,  I  start, 
then,  to  think  about  the  process  of 
how  we  resolve  it.  And  when  I  look  at 
March  1  and  what  we  call  "Baby 
Gramm-Rudman"  I  think  back  to  the 
conference  on  Gramm-Rudman  where, 
in  the  end,  were  some  50  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  sitting 
around  that  table.  It  was  thought  by 
most  that  It  might  be  wiser,  to  get  our 
learning  up  to  speed  on  what  seques- 
tration might  mean,  that  we  avoid 
"Baby  Gramm-Rudman"  efforts  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  Well,  there  was 
thought,  then,  politically,  that  that 
might  be  escaping  our  responsibility 
because  it  was  a  political  year,  maybe 
we  ought  to  start  the  process  now.  I 
thought  it  was  a  particularly  good  idea 
that  we  start  in  1986  and  not  wait 
until  the  year  1987.  Nevertheless,  I  did 
not  think  that  Ted  Kennedy,  a  gentle- 
man from  the  other  body,  was  any  less 
compassionate  the  day  after  Gramm- 
Rudman  than  he  was  the  day  before 
he  voted  for  Gramm-Rudman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  constrained  to  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  references  to  the  other 
body  and  Members  of  the  other  body 
are  proscribed  by  the  House  rules. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  apologize,  and  I  with- 
draw the  statement. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  a  function 
to  think  sensibly  inside  of  the  con- 
straints that  we  put  on  ourselves  to 
spend  and  tax.  It  seems  to  me  that 
whether  it  is  the  Veterans'  Program  or 
the  Dairy  Program,  we  all  had  hoped 
we  would  be  able  to  sensibly  prioritize 
those  reductions  and  not  see  the  ax 
fall  In  a  rather  mindless  way  across 
the  board. 

I  think  there  may  be  enough  room 
for  partisan  finger-pointing.  In  terms 
of  the  numbers  of  who  voted  for  what 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  My  hope 
would  be  that  we  do  not  let  the  lessons 
of  "Baby  Gramm-Rudman"  and 
March  1  become  the  realities  on  Octo- 
ber 15  while  we  are  enjoying  the  final 
few  weeks  of  our  campaigns  before  No- 
vember 4,  that  we  act  in  the  month  of 
September  on  things  like  that  portion 
of  Gramm-Rudman  which  was  held 
constitutional,  that  we  cannot  adjourn 
for  the  Fourth  of  July  around  here 
until  we  pass  our  13  appropriations 
bills.  Orsmim-Rudman  mandates  that 
we  do  that  here  in  the  House.  I  hope 
we  do  not  figure  a  way  around  that. 

Gramm-Rudman  says 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
take  back  my  time  at  this  point,  just 
to  keep  the  record  straight.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  on  the  history  on 


appropriations  bills  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  a  tremendous  record 
in  passing  appropriations  bills,  that 
the  individuals  in  the  other  body— I 
withdraw  the  comment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Com- 
ments on  action  or  Inaction  in  the 
other  body  are  not  permitted  by  the 
rules. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  withdraw  the  com- 
ment, That  the  lack  of  action  by  other 
people  in  this  town  have  a  tendency  to 
frustrate  us,  and  we  are  unable  to  get 
things  done.  So  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  trouble  for  the  House  to 
abide  by  the  provision.  We  have  been 
doing  it,  in  effect,  regularly.  So  that  is 
not  a  problem  for  us.  But  other  people 
in  this  town  may  have  some  difficulty 
with  that. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  another  point? 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Gramm-Rudman  puts 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  off  line 
beginning  January  1,  1987.  I  think  we 
all  agree  on  the  need  to  keep  that 
fund  sounder  and  solvent  and  out  of 
the  way  of  the  unified  budget  and  the 
grab-bag  of  political  interests  that  are 
sometimes  attached  to  it.  So  there 
were  a  lot  of  good  things  in  Gramm- 
Rudman  while  at  the  same  time  put- 
ting some  pinch  points  into  the  way 
we  have  been  doing  business  around 
here,  and  I  think  that  we  have  sort  of 
found  a  couple  of  them  this  past  week 
and  I  Just  hope  they  serve  as  good  les- 
sons for  the  more  consequential  effort 
we  have  to  undertake  as  we  approach 
the  August  15,  September  1.  October 
15  benchmark  points  in  Gramm- 
Rudman  which  Indeed  do  not  have  to 
be  as  mindless  as  these  days  might  be 
If  we  all  work  together  to  that  end. 
that  we  take  the  responsibility  serious- 
ly to  vote  on  each  of  these  cuu  or  tax 
increases  or  whatever  the  combination 
might  have  to  be,  to  avoid  this  across- 
the-board  result  that  hurts  people  like 
our  dairy  farmers  are  getting  hurt 
right  now. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

I  Just  want  to  make  one  additional 
point.  As  I  indicated  yesterday  on  the 
floor,  the  Impact  of  Gramm-Rudman 
does  not  have  to  be  felt  by  our  dairy 
farmers  immediately,  that  the  adrhln- 
istration,  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  I  had 
yesterday  with  colleagues  on  the  Dairy 
Subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  acknowledged  that,  while  under 
Gramm-Rudman,  If  they  purchase  sur- 
plus commodities,  that  they  would 
have  to  go  ahead  and  provide  for  the 
lower  rate  but  that  they  do  not  have 
to  purchase  commodities,  so  that  the 
Impact  of  Oramm-Rudman  can  be  de- 
layed If  the  administration  so  desires. 
Now,  the  problem  that  we  have  is 
that  the  administration  has  not  so  de- 
sired on  any  part  of  the  Dairy  Pro- 
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gram  so  far.  We  are  asking  dairy  farm- 
ers to  make  decisions  on  their  liveli- 
hood, starting  next  week,  decisions  as 
to  what  they  will  be  doing  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  put  all  of  their  cows  and  heifers 
and  bulls  up  for  slaughter  or  to  export 
them  or  to  stay  in  the  dairy  business,  a 
major  decision  that  people  have  to 
make,  people  that  I  was  bom  and 
raised  with.  . 

Now.  in  line  with  that,  the  admmis- 
tration  was  requested  to  issue  rules 
and  regulations  several  weeks  ago. 
They  have  yet  to  issue  regulations.  I 
think  people  have  to  question  as  to 
why  it  has  taken  them  so  long  to  do  it 
when  farmers  are  being  demanded  to 
make  decisions  by  the  end  of  next 
week  and  the  administration  is  also 
opposed  to  extending  the  deadline  for 
signup.  It  sounds  to  me  that  we  have 
some  people  in  the  E>epartment  of  Ag- 
riculture who  are  not  so  willing  to  be 
supportive  and  helpful  of  our  dairy 
farmers.  , 

So  I  would  hope  that  those  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  like 
to  point  their  finger  in  a  partisan  way 
on  this  Dairy  Program  will  recognize 
the  bipartisan  support  that  has  exist- 
ed and  will,  instead  of  using  their  en- 
ergies up  on  a  partisan  situation  on 
this,  that  they  would  use  their  ener- 
gies to  talk  to  the  individuals  in  their 
party  who  are  running  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  not  make  those 
purchases  and  give  us  a  chance  to  try 
to  rectify  this.  We  will  see  how  lucky 
they  are  and  how  constructive  they 
can  be  in  the  next  few  days. 
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headlines,  the  agitation  of  those  head- 
lines, lasted  about  3  days  and  then  dis- 
appeared from  the  headlines,  and  by 
that  weekend  there  were  subdued  sto- 
ries about  how  indeed  and  in  fact 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  Mlg's 
either  in  or  on  their  way  to  Nicaragua 
but,  rather,  mistaken  Intelligence  had 
discovered  that  the  ships"  cargoes  that 
were  presumably  holding  Mlg's,  or  the 
like,  were  something  else. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is.  to  show 
the  disconcerting  disarray  In  this  ad- 
ministration generally  in  Its  actions.  In 
Its  requests  before  the  Congress,  In  Its 
presentations  to  the  country  and  to 
the  world,  is  that  there  Is  a  big  ado 
about  a  people  who,  against  great  odds 
successfully    overturned    one    of    the 
most  corrupt,  one  of  the  most  tyranni- 
cal, one  of  the  most  unjust  regimes  In 
the  history  of  any  part  of  the  world, 
and    that    immediately    having    done 
that,  our  policy  was  one  not  to  address 
these  crying  injustices  In  that  and  In 
other  countries  south  of  the  border 
but  rather  to  try  to  play  the  old  gun- 
boat diplomacy  that  was  rancid,  out- 
moded and  absolutely  a  bankrupt  ac- 
tivity and  policy  as  late  as  1929  and  to 
which,  fortunately,  our  country  had 
not    appealed    until    the    advent    of 
Ronald  Reagan  as  President  of  this 
country. 
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MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  had  the  opportunity  to  en- 
large a  little  bit  Into  the  question  that 
will  soon  be  agitating  not  only  the 
House  and  the  Senate  but  the  head- 
lines In  our  country.  It  Is  not  difficult 
at  all  to  predict,  prophet ize.  that  soon 
we  will  be  seeing  scandalous  headlines 
about  a  Mlg  and  a  half  in  Nicaragua, 
or  some   such   thing,   and   then   the 
outcry  for  doing  something  about  it, 
and  the  President's  request  for  $100 
million  not  only  rubberstamped  but 
probably  with  a  vengeance.  This  has 
happened.  It  happened,  in  case  my  col- 
leagues have  forgotten,  right  after,  im- 
mediately after,  the  election  In  1984. 

I  had  predicted  at  the  time  we  broke 
up  in  1984,  that  session  before  the 
elections,  that  something  like  that 
would  happen  and  that  the  outcry 
would  be  very  much  like  when  we  had 
the  President— Mr.  Johnson,  in  that 
case— present  us  with  what  Is  now 
known  in  history  as  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  rescution.  But  the  flurry  of 


The  fact  is  that  there  Is  a  country 
not  too  far  away  from  the  isthmus  in 
South  America  that  presently  has  20- 
plus  Mlg's  In  Its  armed  services  and 
nobody  is  making  an  issue  that  that 
country  is  a  threat  to  our  security, 
even  though  the  administration  of 
that  country  Is  not  necessarily  a  great 
avid  pro-American  administration. 

The  reason  Is  that  ever  since  Gener- 
al Halg.  the  first  month  he  assumed 
power  as  Secretary  of  State  and  an- 
nounced that  In  the  smallest  country 
In  the  Western  World,  the  New  World. 
El  Salvador,  we  were  having  a  direct 
East-West  confrontratlon  that  chal- 
lenged the  national  interest  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  that 
he  was  saying  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  that  he  would  draw  the 
line  there  In  that  country,  the  smallest 
one  In  the  Western  World,  and  that  If 
necessary  would  go  to  the  source  of 
the  problem. 

Everybody  construed  that  statement 
to  mean  Cuba,  because  he  was  by  di- 
rection and  indirection  blaming 
Castro,  the  Communists.  Russian  In- 
fluence for  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment or  movements  In  El  Salvador. 

When.  Mr.  President  Reagan,  have 
you  or  any  member  of  your  adminis- 
tration addressed  the  extreme  poverty, 
the  injustice  still  prevailing  in  endemic 
form  south  of  the  border?  When  have 
you  come  before  the  Congress  to  re- 
quest any  kind  of  recognition  of  our 
responsibility  to  address  that  aspect  of 
the  problems  of  these  people  who  now 


as  of  the  last  15  years  exceed  our  total 
population  by  over  80  million?  For  the 
first  time  In  some  300  years.  15  years 
ago.  we  now  are  exceeded  In  popula- 
tion In  the  so-called  Latin  American 
world,  which  Is  very,  very  susceptible 
of  easy  misinterpretation  when  we  use 
such  a  generalized  term  as  Latin 
America  and  tend  to  lump  every  single 
entity  In  Latin  America  as  one  homo- 
geneous type  of  entity. 

The  fact  Is.  and  history  will  show, 
that  that  Is  far  from  the  truth. 

When.  Mr.  President,  have  you  come 
before  the  Congress— and.  of  course.  I 
ask  this  question  rhetorically,  because 
If  you  do  not  do  charity  in  your  own 
country,  how  can  we  expect  you  to  do 
it  elsewhere?  We  expect  and  I  expect 
that  any  President,  such  as  Mr. 
Reagan,  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
policies  he  has  thus  far  publicly  an- 
nounced, would  be  very,  very  loathe  to 
do  more  elsewhere  than  he  is  doing  In 
his  own  backyard. 

And  what  is  the  story  in  our  back- 
yard? Well,  just  a  few  minutes  ago  we 
heard  a  litany  of  some  of  things  that 
are  going  to  result  that  will  bring  a 
form  of  Injustice,  a  sense  of  Injustice, 
to  that  which  already  prevails  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  in  our  own  country. 

I  cannot  expect  a  man  who  happens 
to  be  President,  who  is  accustomed  to 
wearing  $3,500  boots  and  a  wife  who  Is 
accustomed  to  wearing  $28,000  plus 
gowns  to  much  think  that  there  is  any 
suffering  if  any  family  in  the  country 
is  cut  $75  a  month  in  food  stamps.  I  do 
not  expect  that.  I  know  better.  All  my 
life  I  have  had  to  deal  with  that  kind 
of  people  in  power. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that 
we  do  not  live  alone  on  this  globe  and 
in  the  Interdependent  world  such  as  it 
is  today,  it  is  not  only  dangerous,  it  Is 
catastrophic  to  act  In  a  way  that  seems 
to  forget  the  fact  that  we  live  in  a 
multitudinous  world  which  has  con- 
tracted and  which  is  in  reality  small 
and  which  is  so  Interdependent  that 
no  longer  can  we  exclusively  domesti- 
cally dictate  policies  that  we  can  carry 
out  unmolested  because  of  the  inflexi- 
ble and  the  Inexorable  Impact  of 
forces  beyond  our  control,  external  to 
our  borders,  over  which  we  have  no 
longer  any  direct  control. 

The  world  not  only  everywhere  else, 
but  particularly  south  of  our  borders, 
has  changed  drastically,  radically,  dra- 
matically In  just  the  last  5  years,  and 
as  I  have  said  before,  even  If  such 
Presidents  as  John  Kennedy,  who  an- 
nounced soon  after  he  assumed  office 
what  was  popularly  known  as  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  were  he  to  be  Presi- 
dent today  in  the  context  of  what  we 
call  Latin  America  today,  his  policy 
known  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
would  not  take  off. 

It  was,  after  all,  a  unilateral  pro- 
nouncement, though  it  was  based  on  a 
partnership,  an  alliance,  allancla. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  world  of  John 
Kennedy's  Latin  America  is  no  longer 
here,  anjmnore  than  the  world  in 
Europe  of  1946  and  1947  is  any  longer 
there. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be.  and  I  fail  to 
see  any  awareness  of  that,  either  from 
the  executive  branch,  the  Presidency 
or  the  administration  generally,  or 
from  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

I  could  not  believe  It.  except  I  had 
been  through  the  experience  before 
where  I  had  seen  similar  things 
happen,  that  after  this  very  same  Con- 
gress had  had  some  pause  to  reflect 
and  had  summoned  forth  for  question- 
ing on  the  floor  the  policies  of  unilat- 
eral military  intervention  as  possibly 
infringing  on  the  war  powers  limita- 
tion law,  that  when  It  received  some 
attention  on  this  House  floor,  the 
issue  was  lost  sight  of  and  the  debate 
turned  out  to  be  not  whether  the 
President  was  indeed  and  in  fact  in 
violation  of  the  War  Powers  Limita- 
tion Act,  which  incidentally  I  have 
averred  since  I  have  introduced  such 
resolutions  for  the  past  two  Congress- 
es, one  In  the  case  of  the  marines  in 
Beirut  and  two  in  the  case  of  El  Salva- 
dor in  Central  America  where  the 
President  has  indeed  been  conducting 
war  and  all  the  resolution  says  is,  Mr. 
President,  the  Constitution  says  that 
only  the  Congress  makes  war  and  de- 
clares war,  so  you  stop  making  war 
until  you  come  before  the  Congress  or 
the  Congress  declares  war,  because  in 
the  meanwhile  the  Congress  has  de- 
fined the  permissible  ambit  or  the  pa- 
rameters of  action  that  the  Congress 
feels  will  at  least  attempt  to  circum- 
scribe what  we  have  called  Presiden- 
tial wars  and  to  which  our  country  has 
become  Inured. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  Is  that  your 
policy  has  been  one  of  an  arrogance 
and  a  complacency  that  was  true  in 
the  days  of  gunboat  diplomacy,  of 
Calvin  Coolidge,  one  or  two  Presidents 
in  between  Calvin  Coolidge  and  Teddy 
Roosevelt;  but  the  truth  is  that  I  must 
remind  you  of  what  Shakespeare  has 
said  about  nations  and  peoples  In  simi- 
lar situations. 

In  one  of  his  plays,  referring  to  An- 
thony, he  says  that  when  we  become 
complacent  and  arrogant,  he  has  one 
of  the  characters  saying,  "Anthony, 
you  have  been  a  boggier  ever.  When 
we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard,  oh, 
misery  on  it,  the  wise  gods  seal  our 
eyes.  In  our  filth  we  drop  our  clear 
judgment,  make  us  adore  our  errors, 
lassets  while  we  strut  to  our  confu- 
sion." 

That  is  a  perfect  description  of 
where  we  are  today.  We  strut  to  our 
confusion.  We  pound  our  chests  about 
achievements  that  never  were,  that 
win  crumble  before  the  Inexorable 
course  of  events  which  will  postpone 
that  judgment  day  to  be  borne  by  our 
children  In  such  a  way  that  they  will 


curse  and  rue  the  Congresses  of  today 
and  the  Presidents  of  today. 

This  I  am  sure  as  the  fact  that  I  am 
standing  here  today. 

The  basic  reason  has  been  pointed 
out  centuries  ago  by  the  first  legisla- 
tors and  lawgivers  that  we  learned  at 
great  length  about.  One  of  them, 
Sallon,  the  lawgiver  from  Athens  in 
ancient  Greece  said,  "Injustice  any- 
where,"  he  said,  "that  goes  uncorrect- 
ed will  corrupt  and  infect  the  society 
which  tolerates  the  unjustice." 

Well,  then,  how  do  you  correct  the 
injustice?  He  went  further  to  say  that 
the  only  way  that  the  injustice  would 
ever  be  corrected  would  be,  and  that 
day  would  come,  when  those  who  were 
not  hurt  by  the  injustice  would  feel 
just  as  indignant  as  those  who  were. 

This  up  to  now  has  been  the  saving 
grace  of  the  English  speaking  peoples, 
the  Anglo-American  tradition.  What 
made  England  different  in  its  coloniz- 
ing experiences  from  either  Prance  or 
for  that  matter  Spain,  or  for  that 
matter  Germany  later  in  the  20th 
Century?  It  was  the  fact  that  the 
ruling  classes  in  Britain,  as  corrupted 
as  they  may  have  gotten  on  occasion, 
had  a  saving  remnant  that  recognized 
and  the  English  people  themselves  in 
their  inherent  zeal  for  freedom  and 
self-expression  did  not  accept  and  did 
not  allow,  but  also  those  in  dominant 
power,  at  least  a  segment,  small  as  it 
might  have  been,  eventually  recog- 
nized the  need  to  correct  that  injus- 
tice. 

It  was  in  the  Corpus  of  English  law 
that  we  first  find  the  basic  upholding 
and  sustaining  of  these  expressions  of 
freedom,  not  that  other  countries,  for 
example.  Spain  had  a  very  similar  de- 
velopment, but  the  difference  came 
later  as  the  riches  from  the  newly  con- 
quered and  explored  New  World  came 
and  it  took  the  fervent  zeal  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  remind  their  Catholic  maj- 
esties that  the  soul  of  the  Indian  was 
just  as  valuable  as  the  soul  of  the 
Spaniard.  Even  that  did  not  prevent 
peonage,  but  it  did  prevent  either  a 
legal  or  a  juridical  or  a  religious  or  a 
philosophical  concept  that  would  rec- 
ognize such  a  thing  as  the  right  of  en- 
slavement by  one  human  being  over 
another. 

This  to  our  shame  did  not  find  room 
in  the  tradlton  of  Anglo-American  ju- 
risprudence. It  was  no  more  than  just 
120  years  ago  that  you  had  such 
things  as  indentured  servants,  that 
you  have  the  concept  that  human 
beings  were  chattel  before  the  law,  be- 
cause that  was  the  only  way  that  slav- 
ery could  exist  as  an  institution  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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If  you  define  a  slave  not  as  a  person, 
then  the  term  persons  under  the  Con- 
stitution would  not  prevail  and,  there- 
fore, they  were  considered  chattels,  as 


fixed  goods  such  as  furniture  or  any 
kind  of  personal  property. 

Women  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  common 
law  tradition,  a  wife  was  considered  a 
chattel  until  very  recently  in  English 
or  Anglo-American  jurisprudence.  So 
that  even  today,  we  find  that  in  the 
Southwest  where  the  tradition  and  the 
heritage  of  Spanish  or  civil  law  has 
prevailed,  those  States  were  the  first 
and  only  ones  for  years  and  years  that 
recognized  such  a  thing  as  community 
property  or  the  moiety  of  ftiterest  as 
the  lawyers  call  it  of  the  wife.  That  U 
equal  share  in  the  matrimony's  posses- 
sions and  property. 

These  were  the  contributing  factors 
so  that  in  the  Texas  Revolution.  It  was 
won  by  a  combination  of  peoples.  It 
was  not  won  by  Texans  of  Anglo  de- 
scent. Crockett  and  Travis  and  the 
like.  They  would  never  have  gotten 
anywhere  had  it  not  been  for  the  join- 
der of  Juan  Nepumecendo  Sequin  and 
such  men  as  Francisco  Luis  Jose  Anto- 
nio Navarro.  Those  certainly  were  not 
Anglo  names,  but  no  sooner  had  San- 
tana  been  overrun  in  the  bayou  at  San 
Jacinto  when  slavery  was  introduced 
and  it  led  to  such  men  as  Juan  Nepu- 
mecendo Sequin  leaving  Texas  and 
going  to  live  in  Mexico  in  protest 
against  slavery.  And  the  Mexican  legal 
tradition,  which  Incidentally  it  had 
not  recognized  slavery,  but  economi- 
cally, socially.  It  did  set  up  the  rigid 
class  system  Including  peonage,  which 
Is  the  nearest  equivalent  to  slavery 
one  can  think  of. 

So  with  all  of  this  backlog,  a  glim- 
mer which  those  of  us.  from  these 
areas  close  to  the  border  that  at  one 
time  were  within  the  sovereign  power 
and  ownership  and  possession  of  the 
Spanish  Crown  and  later  the  Mexican 
Republic  such  as  it  was.  are  a  little  bit 
more  exposed  to  that.  But  the  over- 
whelming preponderant  bulk  of  Amer- 
icans are  totally  unaware. 

Yet.  this  part  Is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  history  and  the  culture  and  the 
series  of  developments  In  that  entire 
world  south  of  our  border,  and  to  our 
great  detriment  and  to  our  great  pain 
we  will  discover  what  it  is  we  will  be 
paying  for  that  Ignorance  in  the  way 
of  blood  and  treasury,  this  is  why  I 
rise  again,  as  I  did  yesterday,  and  I 
intend  to  do  so  because  I  know  that 
when  we  get  to  debate  on  this  matter. 
I  will  not  be  allowed  time  to  address 
the  subject  matter  unless  I  go  to  ex- 
treme  legislative   measures,   which   I 
have  been  loathed  to  do  in  this  body, 
such  as  offering  preferential  motions 
to  excise  the  enacting  clause  in  order 
to  have  5  minutes.  I  have  then  instead 
resorted  to  this  privilege  in  which  a 
Member,  and  that  is  the  intention  of 
this  privilege,  is  given  the  chance  as  a 
Member  of  a  numerous  body  to  extend 
his  views  on  Issues  either  present  or 
soon-to-be  discussed,  and  because  of 
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the  limited  rules  of  debate,  we  would 
be  prevented  from  enlarging  upon. 

Evit  I  feel  this  is  so  vital,  so  vital 
when  a  President  and  his  coterie  of  ad- 
visors are  so  willy-nilly  headstrong  and 
have  been  so  influential  as  to  over- 
come any  sensible  discussion  in  the 
Halls  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  pause  in  time  and  measur- 
ably consider,  dispassionately  discuss 
what  it  is  that  we  are  being  asked  to 
embark  upon. 

Let  us  study  relatively  recent  history 
and  Americas  reaction.  In  1959,  Presi- 
dent   Eisenhower    was    in    power.    In 
1960.  by  January  1960,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  an  election  year,  the  CIA 
had  embarked,  with  or  without  the 
knowledge   of   the   President   of   the 
United  States,   on  an  endeavor  that 
would  involve  several  million  dollars  in 
the  preparation  of  some  of  the  so- 
called  Cuban  refugees  to  train  for  an 
invasion  of  Cuba,  with  the  mistaken 
notion  that  this  motlev  group  of  di- 
verse elements,  who    lever  could  get 
together  in  Cuba  wht^  they  were  in 
power,  to  reinvade  Cuba,  knock  out 
Castro,  and  rule  Cuba.  So  that  by  the 
time  December  1960  came  around,  I 
was  informed  again  through  sources 
that  all  through  my  career,  wholly  un- 
expected, but  nevertheless  quite  sub- 
stantial and  reliable,  and  in  a  way  I 
humbly  accepted  as  a  sort  of  respect- 
ful trust  in  my  judgment,  informed  me 
\hat  the  CIA  has  already  expended 
$2.5  million  just  in  the  Miami  area  for 
the  purposes  of  invading  Cuba.  I  was 
even  given  the  information  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  sailing  of  that  enterprise. 
This  was  December  11.  1960. 

Now  what  did  I  know  about  Cuba? 
As  I  said  yesterday,  so  many  of  my 
fellow    citizens    and    Members    think 
that  because  my  name  is  what  it  is. 
that  that  automatically  makes  me  a 
big  expert  on  Latin  America.  Well,  of 
course,  I  am  not  even  an  expert  on 
San  Antonio.  TX.  which  today  is  part 
only    of    my    district.    I    was   not    an 
expert  when  the  district  comprised  the 
entire   county.    I   ».as   not   an   expert 
when  I  was  in  the  State  senate.  And 
when  I  took  the  floor  and  filibustered, 
used  the  filibuster  to  fight  the  race 
bills,  certainly  anybody  thinking  there 
was  political  mileage  in  that  just  did 
not  know  or  thought  I  was  so  ignorant 
of  politics  that  I  would  not  know  that 
the  black  constituency  in  my  county 
has  never  been  even  8  percent. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  fundamental 
issue  involved  there  is  no  different 
from  what  we  face  here  today,  and  the 
environment  is  the  same.  The  environ- 
ment is  such  that  the  challenge  is  to 
penetrate  the  level  of  consciousness  of 
the  average  Member  of  the  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  to  begin  with.  I 
would  like  to  even  begin  with  the 
members  of  the  committees  that  have 
Jurisdiction  In  this  matter. 
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That  is  that  nobody  pondered: 
•Well,  what's  going  to  happen  just  in 
case  the  invasion  takes  place,"  at  what 
later  turned  out  to  be  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
which  Incidentally  was  about  the 
worst  place  logistically  that  could  have 
been  selected  for  that  purpose. 

What  would  happen  even  if  the 
forces  were  able  to  prevail,  the  invad- 
ing forces,  and  were  able  to  knock  out 
Fidel  Castro.  Who  then  would  rule 
Cuba?  Nobody  has  ever  asked  that. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  as  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  very  people  that  were 
in  the  midst  of  those  confabulations  in 
Miami,  highly  placed  individuals. 
Some  of  them  had  been  former  Cuban 
members  of  the  World  Court;  some  of 
them  had  been  high  ranking  ambassa- 
dors from  Cuba. 

They  certainly  had  no  big  zeal  on 
behalf  of  Fidel  Castro.  They  had  fled 
Fidel  Castro:  they  were  in  exile  in  our 
country. 

So  why  would  they  say  "Hey.  look, 
we  understand  you  are  a  good  friend 
of  President-elect  John  Kennedy. 
Please  tell  him  that  this  is  about  to 
take  place  in  February  and  it  won't 
work.  It  won't  work.  And  unless  the 
United  States  goes  in  and  occupies 
Cuba,  and  when  it  does  that,  it  better 
be  prepared  to  lose  about  20.000  sol- 
diers. And  then  prepared  to  sit  on 
Cuba  for  a  long  time." 

Short  of  that,  this  group  cannot, 
would  not  and  never  will  be  able  to 
rule  Cuba.  History  rolled  on.  Those 
are  imponderable  questions  today,  but 
nobody  ever  stopped  to  ask. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  detail  of  what 
happened  after  I  was  informed,  and 
my  efforts  to  try  to  get  ahold  of  Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy,  who  happened  to 
be  visiting  in  Texas  that  weekend.  I 
made  arrangements  to  visit  with  him; 
but  then  the  main  source  of  my  infor- 
mation was  kidnaped  in  Miami;  and  he 
did  not  meet  me  as  had  been  the  com- 
mitment, in  San  Antonio. 

I  will  never  forget  that,  because  it 
happened  just  identically  even  to  the 
date  I  had  been  informed.  That  did 
not  count  the  training  camps  in  Nica- 
ragua that  Anastasio  Somoza  had  per- 
mitted because  he  detested  and  in  turn 
was  detested  by  Fidel  Castro. 

Why  would  not  Fidel  Castro?  After 
all,  that  was  the  other  launching  place 
of  the  attempted  invasion  of  Cuba. 

The  CIA  started  it,  engineered  it, 
conducted  it,  spent  the  money  for  it. 
Did  the  Presidents  know?  I  doubt  it.  I 
know  President  Kennedy  did  not  know 
in  December  1960.  Now,  whether  he 
was  briefed  by  January  20,  I  don't 
know.  All  I  know  is  that  he  was  mag- 
nanamous.  And  when  we  had  the  re- 
sults of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  he  said:  Re- 
gardless, I  will  accept  responsibility.  In 
fact,  that  is  when  he  quoted  the 
famous  statement:  "Success  has  a 
thousand  fathers,  failures  and  or- 
phans." 


Unlike  President  Reagan  who,  from 
the  beginning,  has  always  blamed 
somebody  else  for  every  problem  he 
inherited,  for  every  problem  he  contin- 
ues not  to  be  able  to  solve,  for  every 
problem  that  arises  for  which  he  has 
no  offer  of  even  the  beginning  of  a  so- 
lution; blame  somebody  else,  from 
Jimmy  Carter  on  down. 

In  fact,  he  blamed  Jimmy  Carter  for 
everything  from  carbuncles  to  the  hos- 
teges  in  Tehran.  So  I  think  that  shows 
the  difference  in  leadership,  right 
there.  One  fact. 

Now.  the  one  thing  that  did  not 
change,  though,  was  that  the  CIA  con- 
tinued, very  much  like  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  to  some  extent,  the 
domestic  agency  we  call  the  FBI. 
where  noboby  in  Congress  can  tell  me 
exactly  what  is  the  sum  total  of 
moneys  we  give  these  agencies;  includ- 
ing the  CIA.  much  less.  But  today  you 
have  such  things  as  the  NSA,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  which  makes 
the  CIA  and  the  FBI  look  like  Boy 
Scouts.  There  is  noboby  in  Congress 
that  has  oversight. 

There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in 
Congress  that  will  tell  me  for  sure 
that  what  I  know  to  be  sure  is  some- 
thing the  Congress  is  aware  of.  that 
the  NSA.  for  instance,  will  intercept 
international  calls  of  American  citi- 
zens. They  will  intercept  mine;  and  I 
am  sure  I  am  in  their  dossier  if  I  get  a 
call  south  of  the  border. 

That  is  neither  here  nor  there  other 
than  to  show  that  at  this  point,  then, 
from  the  interest  of  the  American 
people  in  general,  it  behooves  the  Con- 
gress more  now  than  ever  to  partici- 
pate and  to  oversee  these  activities 
south  of  the  border  by  the  CIA. 

Where  has  been  the  outcry  in  this 
body  other  than  a  few  voices  to  the 
horrible  violations  of  international  law 
perpetrated  by  the  President  through 
the  CIA?  We  have  been  conducting 
war  in  Central  America.  We  have  since 
1982  and  1983  involved  our  military  in 
the  heaviest  presence  of  any  in  the 
history  of  this  part  of  the  world,  on 
both  the  Caribbean  as  well  as  the  Pa- 
cific side.  Never  in  history  has  any- 
body massed  such  a  heavy  military 
presence.  Yet,  I  have  seen  no  aware- 
ness of  it,  either  in  committee  or  in 
the  House  or  in  the  Senate. 

I  think  this  is  wrong.  I  think  it  is  a 
grave  abdication  of  trust  to  the  people 
who  elect  us.  Whether  we  agree  or  do 
not  agree  with  the  President's  policies, 
we  have  the  responsibility  of  under- 
standing and  knowing  the  implications 
and  the  impact,  and  what  it  is  the 
President  is  asking. 

When  he  comes  as  he  did  night 
before  last,  to  ask  that  we  give  $100 
million  approval  to  his  obviously  bank- 
rupt policy  of  directly  helping  the  so- 
called  Contra  forces  without  our  ques- 
tioning even  "Who  are  they?"  'By 
what  right  are  they  in  a  country  that 


is  at  peace  with  its  neighbors,  Hondu- 
ras, where  the  Honduran  people  don't 
want  us."  Their  assembly  has  never, 
never  approved  what  we  have  done 
there.  We  have  debauched  their  lead- 
ers; we  have  bought  off  those  that 
seem  to  want  to  protest,  but  even 
there  the  present  Honduran  Govern- 
ment has  not  released  50  percent  of 
the  last  amount  the  President  bam- 
boozled the  Congress  into  giving  in 
terms  of  nonlethal  aid,  some  $40  mil- 
lion. Half  of  that  is  still  loaded  be- 
cause the  Honduran  Government 
cannot  afford  in  the  eyes  of  Interna- 
tional law,  say  that  it  is  giving  hospi- 
tality to  a  group  that  Is  preparing  to 
invade  Its  neighbor.  Because  it  is  not 
at  war  with  Nicaragua.  Its  people  do 
not  want  to  fight  a  war  with  anybody. 
If  they  would,  it  would  probably  be 
more  toward  El  Salvador  than  it  would 
be  to  Nicaragua,  where  you  have  had 
these  traditional  and  these  ancient 
and  sort  of  predorate  rivalries  and  his- 
tories of  hatred. 

In  fact,  it  was  in  1979  that  you  had 
the  so-called  football  war  between 
whom?  It  was  not  Nicaragua.  It  was  El 
Salvador  and  Honduras.  Who  knows 
about  that?  Who  cares  here? 

Yet.  we  had  better,  because  we  are 
about  to  embark— and  I  am  sure  that 
by  the  time  the  President  and  his  sup- 
porters crank  up  the  PR  that  we  will 
all  be  in  here  voting  to  save  America 
from  a  potential  invasion  of  these 
Communists  from  south  of  the  border. 
This  has  already  been  said  right  here 
on  this  floor.  In  fact,  it  has  been  said 
by  some  of  my  Texas  colleagues,  that 
the  next  stop  will  be  the  Texas  border. 
That  is  so  ludicrous  that  we  have 
become  the  laughing  stock  of  every 
one  of  those  countries.  The  fact  is.  as  I 
said  yesterday,  that  there  is  not  one 
country,  even  including  Canada,  that 
is  in  agreement  with  whatever  it  is  we 
call  the  policy  of  Reagan's  administra- 
tion thus  far.  There  is  not  a  country  In 
Europe,  there  is  not  a  country  in  Asia 
that  is  in  agreement  with  these  poli- 
cies. 

Can  it  be  that  we  are  wrong?  I  know 
we  are,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
after  4  years,  5  years  exactly  this  last 
month,  that  the  President,  through 
his  Secretary  of  State  then  drew  the 
line  in  El  Salvador,  and  after  expend- 
ing in  that  country  alone  better  than 
$3  billion  direct  and  indirect,  even  in 
the  movement  of  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money,  the  President  has 
multiplied  by  750;  that  Is  by  7'/2  times, 
750  percent,  which  we  call  his  discre- 
tionary budget,  if  you  include  all  of 
that  and  include  the  direct  sums  that 
you  can  go  into  the  budget  and  find 
somewhere;  it  will  be  over  $3  billion. 
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And  we  are  no  closer  to  any  kind  of 
solution  there  than  we  were  5  years 
ago.  Should  this  not  make  us  pause 
and  say  what  is  wrong?  Well,  obviously 


what  is  wrong  is  that  we  have  not  cor- 
rectly analyzed  the  cause.  We  have  not 
correctly  analyzed  the  situation.  If  we 
insist   on   Interpreting   an   event   for 
what  It  is  not  but  what  we,  through 
our  ideological  blinders,  want  it  to  be, 
then  of  course  we  are  not  going  to  find 
the  solution.  First.  It  is  clear  from  the 
policy  statements  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent whether  he  is  trying  to  bring 
about  ideological  purity  in  the  state- 
ments or  whatever  follows  to  be  the 
policies  of  these  countries  or  these  re- 
gimes   that    may    be    temporarily    in 
power.  Does  he  want  to  say  that  he 
does  not  want  anybody  to  say  that  he 
is  a  Conmiunist  or  is  for  communism 
or  Marxist-Leninism  and  be  allowed  to 
be  in  power  anywhere?  Then  let  me 
say.  my  colleagues,  you  will  never  suc- 
ceed, because  communism  will  never 
be  bombed  out  of  existence.  Surely  we 
should  have  learned  that  in  1918  when 
we  lost  over  300  of  our  soldiers  in  In- 
vading Russia  in  that  year,  in  1918, 
with  France  and  England  to  try  to  put 
down  the  Russian  revolution  then.  We 
did  not  succeed  then  and  we  have  not 
In  any  other  similar  endeavor.  Certain- 
ly if  we  did  not  learn  in  1918.  and  of 
course  it  was  as  somebody  said  a  little 
over  300  soldiers  so  who  cared;  at  that 
time   we   had   just   ended   a   terrible 
bloodletting;     but    we    should     have 
learned   in   Korea.   We   should   have 
learned  most  of  all  in  Southeast  Asia, 
what  was  French  Indochina,  or  Viet- 
nam.  We   should    have    known    that 
what  you  have  there  is  not  a  straight 
up-and-down     ideological     confronta- 
tion; you  have  a  civil  war  within  a  reli- 
gious   war    within    indigenous    wars. 
After  that  we  blithely  step  out  on  the 
basis  that  we  are  going  to  stop  the  tide 
of   communism?    Of   course    we    will 
make  errors  and  lose  blood  as  we  did. 
over  50.000  or  our  American  youth.  I 
do    not    think    a    correct    perception 
would  have  led  to  that.  But  I  see  that 
we  are  learning  nothing.  We  are  fol- 
lowing the  Identical  tactics  and  poli- 
cies, almost  calling  them  by  the  same 
name,  "village  pacification,"  which  Is 
what  we  are  doing  in  El  Salvador  now. 
I  think  If  the  American  family,  the  av- 
erage American  ftimlly  could  see  on 
TV  what  we  are  doing  In  El  Salvador 
now,  what  we  are  Imposing  on  El  Sal- 
vador now,  there  would  be  an  outcry 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  because  we  are  kill- 
ing Innocent  peasants,  women,  chil- 
dren. We  are  uprooting  entire  hamlets, 
moving  them  out  as  we  did  in  Viet- 
nam. And  what  Is  happening  Is  that 
those  of  us  In  the  Southern  tier  of  our 
country  are  beginning  to  see  more,  so- 
called.  Illegal  or  wrongfully  entering 
aliens  from  that  part,  instead  of  from 
Mexico,   or   In   equal   numbers.   You 
come  to  my  city  and  I  will  go  out  and 
show  you  as  many  Salvadorans  there 
hiding  out  as  you  have  Mexican  Ille- 
gals. That  Is  what  our  policies  have 
brought  about.  Yet,  what  is  our  reac- 
tion   domestically?    We    hound    the 


churches,  the  churchmen,  the  civilians 
who  say,  "Let  us  have  compassion.  We 
will  give  them  a  sanctuary  area  here 
so  that  they  will  not  be  thrown  In  jail. 
You  in  Congress  please  define  this  as  a 
situation  that  Involves  political  refu- 
gees." Well,  Congress  will  not  do  that, 
because  in  the  meanwhile  we  have 
pressure  from  the  administration,  as  It 
has  pressured  the  Government  of 
Mexico  in  the  case  of  Guatemala  or 
Quatemaltecan,  which  is  the  correct 
word,  peasants  and  refugees  that  are 
even  today,  even  after  the  election  In 
Guatemala,  over  20,000  on  the  Mexi- 
can side. 

Prom  time  to  time  the  Quatemalte- 
can soldiers  come  In  and  bayonet, 
who?  All  these  terrible  6-month-old 
Marxist-Leninists,  poor  peasants,  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  in  the  world.  We 
have  been  directly  responsible  for  the 
genocldal  action  among  the  Indian 
tribes  up  in  the  hills  of  Guatemala 
who  happen  to  be  the  poorest  of  the 
poor.  In  the  poor,  all  In  the  name  of 
what?  Stamping  out  Marxist-Lenin- 
ism. 

I  have  yet  to  see  anybody,  any  offi- 
cial, prior  or  now  elected,  say  that 
these  people  have  received  arms  from 
Communist  countries.  Not  a  one.  It 
cannot  be  because  In  that  case  there  is 
absolutely,  absolutely  no  evidence  of 
such  a  thing. 

The  weapons  that  are  used  to  kill 
the  6-month-old  babies,  rip  open  their 
bellies.  Americans  do  not  understand 
what  a  civil  war  is  and  I  hope  we  never 
do.  since  the  last  one. 

You  just  do  not  have  any  Idea.  What 
we  have  been  directly  responsible  for. 
when     the     Mexican     Government, 
mostly  because  the  bishop  of  Chlopas. 
which     is    a    neighboring    state     to 
Mexico,  who  Incidentally  visited  with 
me,  it  will  be  4  years  in  December,  de- 
scribed with  his  own  words,  with  his 
own  tongue  what  his  eyes  were  con- 
tinuing to  witness.  The  fact  that  when 
the  church  tried  to  do  something  and 
the  Mexican  Government  was  saying. 
"Well,  let's  see  what  we  can  do  to  aid 
you."  the  American  Government  inter- 
vened and  said.  "We  have  had  a  com- 
plaint from  the  Quatemaltecan  offi- 
cials who  say  you  are  giving  hospice 
and  protection  to  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ists that  they  are  trying  to  subdue  In 
Guatemala."  That  Is  where  we  come 
In.  This  Is  how  erroneous  the  policy 
has  been.  This  Is  how  we  are  associat- 
ed in  the  minds  of  the  people  who 
sooner  or  later  will  prevail.  We  are  not 
on  the  side  of  justice.  We  are  not  on 
the  side  of  the  oppressed.  We  are  not 
liberators.  We  have  been  on  the  side  of 
the    oppressors.    We    have    protected 
them,   we   have   sustained   them,   we 
have  given  the  arms,  in  the  case  of  El 
Salvador,  to  knock  off  over  50,000  of 
their  own  people  including  the  arch- 
bishop. 
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Why?  Do  not  ever  for  a  minute 
think  that  Archbishop  Romero  was 
knocked  off  without  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  even  the  cooperation  of  the 
CIA  hired  hands  in  El  Salvador.  The 
death  squads  which  were  proudly 
boasted  by  the  leader  of  that  regime 
who  today  still  has  a  controlling  voice 
and  which  Napoleon  Duarte  cannot  do 
anything  about,  and  he  dare  not.  We 
forget  that  Napoleon  Duarte  had  been 
in  power  two  times  and  had  been 
knocked  out  two  times  by  the  very 
same  people  that  are  there  and  who, 
when  they  come  to  Washington,  are 
received  by  the  so-called  conservative 
forces  in  our  country  as  heroes. 

These  are  the  men  who  have 
brought  American  goods  and  supplies 
and  moneys  in  vast  quantities  in  order 
to  go  into  countries  like  El  Salvador 
and  conduct  daily  the  death  squads 
that  have  in  the  case  of  El  Salvador 
killed  off  more  than  50,000  Salvador- 
ans.  This  is  the  smallest  country. 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  It  is  inevi- 
table that  In  Guatemala  we  will  have 
to  decide  what  it  is  our  policy  will  be. 
Is  It  an  Indigenous,  is  it  a  native  civil 
war  or  is  it  an  externally  imposed 
Marxist  Communist  regime?  We  have 
not  wanted  to  look  beyond  that  and 
we  had  better. 

Certainly  even  the  President  In  his 
condemnation  and  his  Insistence  that 
we  knock  out  the  present  Nlcaraguan 
regime  will  tell  you  that  the  reason  he 
Is  so  exercised  Is  that  the  revolution, 
after  it  gained  power,  betrayed  the 
revolution  by  becoming  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Nlcaraguan  uprising  never  was  any- 
thing but  an  Indigenous  civil  war,  a 
native  civil  war.  And  you  will  always 
have  persons  present  who  spout  Marx- 
ist-Leninism jargon  and  semantics  and 
dialectics.  But  if  we  are  going  to  go  out 
and  try  to  purify  that  then  maybe  we 
ought  to  start  In  Europe  with  Prance, 
because  the  Prench  Cabinet  has  two 
MauTcist-Lenlnlst  members  In  the 
Prench  Cabinet. 

Now  we  do  not  seem  to  get  excited 
about  that.  We  do  not  get  excited 
about  our  Secretary  of  State,  our  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  going  to  China, 
which  is  proud  to  say  that  it  Is  a  Marx- 
ist-Leninist state,  and  enter  Into  a 
secret  military  agreement  that  has  yet 
to  be  reported  to  the  American  people. 
These  are  Inconsistencies  that  are  out- 
side of  our  ambit  of  discussion  and  are 
common  knowledge  to  the  external 
world  which  certainly  does  not  add  to 
any  respect  for  our  leadership  either 
in  the  Congress  or  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

What  I  am  saying  here  today  is  that 
it  is  my  hope  and  my  trust  that  we  will 
at  least  go  into  a  full-blossomed  discus- 
sion. I  will  not  call  it  debate,  but  a  dis- 
cussion about  the  implications  of  ap- 
proving $100  million  to  the  Contras. 

I  will  say  this,  my  colleagues:  If  you 
do.  you  will  be  approving  American 


Intervention,  you  will  be  approving  the 
death  of  many,  many  of  our  boys  with 
no  fruitful  or  profiUble  eventual  ben- 
efit to  our  country. 

Now  I  will  say  that  unless  one  of 
your  own  is  Involved  you  will  not  be 
much  aware,  very  much  like  during 
Vietnam.  Those  first  years  in  1965  In 
August  when  I  announced  here  on  the 
floor  that  at  that  point  over  45  per- 
cent of  the  boys  In  Vietnam  who  were 
getting  shot  at  and  were  going  to  be 
shot  at.  were  draftees  and  of  that 
number  over  80  percent  were  what  we 
call  ethnic  minorities,  but  100  percent 
were  p)oor,  poor  Americans  who  did 
not  know  what  It  would  take  to  get  ex- 
empted from  the  draft. 

They  could  not  go  to  college,  they 
could  not  afford  to  go  to  Harvard  and 
take  the  special  courses  they  had 
there  on  how  to  avoid  the  draft.  So 
they  got  drafted.  There  they  were  in 
the  front  lines.  If  we  want  call  them 
that,  over  about  47  percent.  When  I 
made  that  announcement  I  Inunedlate- 
ly  had  advisers  of  the  President,  who 
was  a  friend,  he  was  a  neighbor.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  saying,  "What  have  you 
got  against  the  President?"  This  Is  ex- 
actly what  Is  happening  today.  It  is 
not  the  issue. 

When  we  discussed  the  so-called  war 
powers  limitation  we  did  not  even  dis- 
cuss It.  The  Issue  came  down  to,  "Are 
you  loyal  to  our  leader  in  this  time  of 
need  or  are  you  not?" 

Many  of  the  Members  would  tell  me, 
"But,  Henry,  suppose  the  President  Is 
right  and  the  Commies  take  over.  We 
win  be  blamed."  I  said.  "You  are  going 
to  be  blamed  whether  they  do  or 
don't."  That  fact  Is  that  Is  not  the 
Issue.  That  Is  a  spurious  Issue.  If  you 
are  talking  about  putting  down  com- 
munism you  will  never  do  It  by  l)omb- 
Ing  communism  out  of  existence. 
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You  have  never  bombed  out  an  Idea. 
The  only  way  to  beat  communism,  and 
It  Is  the  only  way  it  has  been,  is  to 
fight  Injustice,  to  show  some  glimmer 
of  hope  to  those  who  are  oppressed. 
The  oppressed  may  be  Ignorant,  they 
may  be  unschooled,  but  they  know  the 
difference  between  freedom  and  not. 
but  they  also  know  the  relative  differ- 
ence between  being  exterminated  and 
at  least  having  somebody  saying,  well, 
look,  buddy,  we  will  try  to  help  you, 
whether  It  is  because  they  want  power 
or  not. 

How  else  do  we  explain  a  man  like 
Hitler?  Do  you  think  that  Hitler  sud- 
denly came  in  and  took  over  the 
German  people?  Of  course,  not.  The 
German  people  were  and  always  have 
continued  to  be  a  virile,  a  sturdy,  the 
most  cultured  people  in  the  world. 
How  do  you  explain  Hitler? 

Well,  look  at  some  of  the  pictures  in 
the  history  books  of  1929.  As  I  remem- 
ber, and  I  am  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber, you  will  see  times  of  emaciated 


German  mothers  with  their  little  chil- 
dren waiting  in  line  for  their  handouts 
of  milk,  with  the  caption  saying, 
'German  mother  at  relief  sUtion  ob- 
taining milk  for  children." 

Then  another  picture  of  a  line  of 
men  with  their  heads  on  a  rail,  an  iron 
rail  apparently,  in  some  kind  of  a  shel- 
ter, saying,  "German  homeless  men 
sleeping  In  a  shelter."  They  had  their 
heads  on  an  Iron  railing  sleeping. 

Well,  should  we  be  shocked  or  sur- 
prised if  somebody  eventually  would 
come  and  say.  "Germans.  I  give  you 
hope.  We  will  escape  the  chains.  We 
will  rise  to  the  true  purpose  and  desti- 
ny of  the  German  race."  It  happened 
to  be  Hitler,  and  he  happened  to  have 
the  combination,  and  he  happened  to 
have  the  joinder  of  many  forces  that 
later  regretted  it,  but  it  was  too  late. 

What  was  the  party  that  he  rose  on 
the  backs  of?  It  was  the  labor  union 
party  or  the  National  Socialist  Party 
of  Germany.  The  same  thing  with 
Mussolini.  What  was  It  that  Mussolini 
came  up  on?  He  came  up  on  the  work- 
Ingman's  shoulders.  He  was  a  Socialist 
leader,  the  Labor  Party  leader,  or  the 
equivalent  of  the  Labor  Party  of  Italy. 
What  Is  In  Russia?  It  is  the  United 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  Hitler's  was 
the  National  Socialist  Party  of  Germa- 
ny. 

But  he  brought  milk  to  the  children. 
He  put  those  unemployed  homeless  to 
work  In  building  the  autobahns  and 
everything  else.  That  Is  why.  He  at 
least  was  there.  What  was  offered  by 
the  Allies  other  than  demands  for  the 
full  payment  of  the  reparations?  Fi- 
nally, Hoover  had  to  declare  a  morato- 
rium. To  whom?  To  our  allies,  who 
were  paying  us  back  through  the  repa- 
rations the  Germans  were  being 
squeezed  out  of.  Then  when  the  Ger- 
mans could  no  longer,  or  reached  the 
point  where  they  said  a  pox  on  all 
houses,  then  we  had  to  declare  a  mora- 
torium on  the  payment  of  the  debts  to 

us. 

But  the  real  issue  was  not  on  the 
governmental  level.  It  was  on  the  pri- 
vate    level,     where     our     resources 
through  our  bankers  had  been  sucked 
in,  taken  up  to  the  bond  houses  In 
New  York  and  then  Invested  In  Japa- 
nese Government  Imperial  bonds  In 
1921   to  mature  In   1941.  In  German 
Government  bonds,  with  the  financial 
wizard  known  as  Hjalmar  Schact.  who 
was    just    as    American    as    he    was 
German.  Germany  then  had  dual  na- 
tionality. You  could  be  an  American 
citizen  or  you  could  be  a  German  citi- 
zen. They  worked  Wall  Street  beauti- 
fully. The  only  trouble  with  that  was 
that  it  was  sucking  in  our  working 
Americans'  deposits  In  banks  who.  in 
their  greed,  just  like  they  are  today, 
were  Investing  In  what  looked  like  was 
paying  a  very  high  rate  of  Interest, 
just  like  the  tremendous  outpouring  of 
our    main    principal    banks    of    the 


United  States  who.  today,  if  they  were 
small  banks  in  our  community,  we 
would  say  they  were  Insolvent.  Their 
Investment  in  the  countries  that 
cannot  pay  beu:k,  not  at  the  going  in- 
terest rate  of  30  to  35  percent,  which  is 
the  greed  that  attracted  these  bank- 
ers, they  have  invested  and  have  over- 
hung their  balance  of  debt  greater 
than  their  capitalization  structure. 
When  you  have  that,  you  are  bank- 
rupt. It  is  a  matter  of  time.  But  there 
is  no  awareness.  It  is  just  as  bankrupt 
as  our  so-called  foreign  policies  which. 
In  turn,  are  dictated  to  by  these  inter- 
ests. 

It  Is  not  Ronald  Reagan.  Ronald 
Reagan  Is  an  actor.  He  never  has  lied 
to  the  people.  He  said  he  was  an  actor. 
That  Is  all  he  has  been.  He  acts  the 
role.  The  trouble  Is,  he  needs  a  script. 
And  when  his  script  writers  cannot 
agree,  he  Is  not  smart  enough  to  write 
script. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  CoELHO.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffords)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffords)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BiLIRAKIS. 

Mr.  Broohfield  In  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  WoLPE. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  56  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  March 
3. 1986,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2864.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  decision  to 
convert  to  contractor  performance  the  re- 
ception station  food  service.  Port  Jackson. 
SC.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2865.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Commission,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
June  6.  1934.  chapter  404.  section  23(b)  (89 
Stat.  155):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2866.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  a  report  on 
amounu  of  obligated  and  expended  in  Nica- 
ragua for  international  security  and  devel- 
opment assistance,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
97-113.  section  724(e)  (95  Stat.  1553):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2867.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Navys  proposed 
letter(s)  of  offer  to  Canada  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2868.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
transmitting  the  fifth  report  on  the  multi- 
national force  and  observers  to  implement 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  Egypt  and 
Israel,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3425;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2869.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (Management),  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2870.  A  letter  from  the  Chairwoman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2871.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C,  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2872.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  562(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2873.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2874.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment Program,  pursuant  to  8  U.S.C.  1523(a): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2875.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Conservation  and  Renewable 
Energy,  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting the  fifth  update  to  the  wind  energy 
program  management  plan  status,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  96-345,  section  4(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 


2876.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  reasons  for  continuing  AID- 
funded  private  voluntary  orguilzatlon  activ- 
ity in  Brazil  where  prohlbitiohs  on  U.S.  as- 
sistance have  been  applied,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2151u(e):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations. 

2877.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  number  of  full  time  perma- 
nent employees  hired  and  promoted  be- 
tween October  1  and  December  31.  1985. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-438.  section 
201(h)  (91  Stat.  1482);  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Senice  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RE80LU- 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TION8 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
fOmiltedfrom  the  Record  of  Feb.  26.  Hit] 
Mr.  YATRON:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  2958.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  protect  biological 
diversity  in  developing  countries:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  99-478).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  4284.  A  bill  to  revise  the  terms  of  cer- 
uln    agricultural    export    assistance    pro- 
granu:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  4285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
make  the  existing  farm  homestead  protec- 
tion program  mandatory  rather  than  Just 
discretionary  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  ScHuum.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
and  Mr.  Atkins): 
H.R.  4286.  A  bill  to  provide  a  one-time  am- 
nesty from  criminal  and  civil  tax  penalties 
for  taxpayers  who  notify  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  of  previous  underpayments  of 
Federal  tax  and  pay  such  underpaymenu  In 
full   with   Interest;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   PEPPER   (for   himself,   Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Frank,  and 
Mr.  Reid): 
H.R.  4287.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  an  op- 
tional part  C  program  to  furnish  compre- 
hensive, catastrophic,  long  term,  and  pre- 
ventive   benefiU    through    prepaid    plans: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  4288.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  prosecution  of  ter- 
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rorists  who  attack  U.S.  nationals  abroad, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

297.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  National  Historical  Trail 
System:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  3549:  Mr.  Bustamante  and  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  3643:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Emerson  • 

H.R.  3830:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  4079:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Strang,  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.J.  Res.  422:  Mr.  Edgar. 


H.  Res.  375:  Mr.  Schaeter,  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Strang,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  ScHULZE,  Mr.  Goodling,  and 
Mr.  McCandless. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
280.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  John  B.  Watson  et  al.,  Chicago.  IL,  rela- 
tive to  Medicare:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  24,  1986) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m,.  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond], 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Loving  Father  in  Heaven,  we  pray 
for  the  healing  of  all  who  are  hurting 
in  our  large  Senate  family.  Give  re- 
newal of  health  and  strength  to  those 
who  are  recovering  from  illness  or  sur- 
gery. Be  with  husbands  or  wives  who 
are  estranged.  Dissolve  stubborn  pride 
that  refuses  to  say  "I  am  sorry"  or 
that  will  not  forgive.  Encourage  par- 
ents whose  children  are  disturbed  or 
whose  teenagers  are  rebelling.  Give  fa- 
thers and  mothers  wisdom  in  parent- 
ing and  dealing  with  difficult  family 
situations.  Help  those  who  are  in  fi- 
nancial difficulty.  Teach  them  that 
You  are  able  and  willing  to  supply 
their  needs.  Some  are  discouraged, 
fearing  termination  of  their  jobs. 
Some  are  frustrated,  unable  to  cope. 
Some  are  lonely  and  feel  unloved  and 
rejected.  Gracious  God.  You  know 
every  need,  in  grace,  restore  and  renew 
and  heal.  We  ask  this  In  His  name  who 
is  love  incarnate.  Amen. 


cuss  it  more  with  Senators  Moynihah. 
Hawkins,  and  D'Amato  and  others 
who  have  some  problems  with  it. 

The  other  measure  contains  about 
six  provisions  that,  in  effect,  clarify  or. 
frankly,  change  provisions  In  the  farm 
bill  we  passed  in  late  December.  They 
are  very  necessary  changes.  Again,  the 
urgency  is  that  next  week  we  start 
signup  in  all  of  these  programs  in  the 
Midwest  and  other  places.  And  farm- 
ers are  going  to  be  required  to  come 
back  time  and  time  again  unless  we 
can  clarify  the  provisions,  which  we 
have  outlined  in  our  proposal. 

Again,  the  proposal  is  bipartisan.  We 
did  meet  with  about  20  Senators. 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  I  think 
there  are  a  number  of  Democrats  who 
feel  as  strongly  as  I  do  about  passing  it 
today.  Senators  Riegle,  Levin,  Mitch- 
ell, Bentsen,  Boren,  Zorinsky,  and 
others— this  is  the  other  package— and 
we  have  a  like  number  of  Republicans. 

So  it  is  my  hope  we  can  work  that 
out  and  satisfy  the  concerns  expressed 
by  Senators  Harkin  and  Melcher.  If 
they  permit  us  to  move  ahead  on  that 
bill,  it  will  be  very  helpful  to  American 
farmers.  Hopefully,  we  can  resolve  any 
problems  they  have. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  and  then  a  special  order 
in  favor  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Proxmire.  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  then  routine  morning 
business  until  11:30  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each. 

As  I  understand,  we  need  to  act  on 
the  committee  funding  resolutions 
today.  It  is  the  last  day!  Hopefully  we 
can  act  on  a  couple  of  rather  minor 
farm  bills  that  are  pending  that  are 
very  critical  from  a  time  standpoint. 
With  respect  to  the  dairy  legislation,  if 
it  is  not  passed  today,  then  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  application 
will  occur. 

We  believe  we  have  an  alternative 
that  satisfies  nearly  everyone.  I  sug- 
gested the  sponsors  might  want  to  dis- 


to  the  family  of  William  Randolph 
Basham. 
(Mr.     McCONNELL    assumed     the 

chair.) 


WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  BASHAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  lost  an  old  friend  yesterday 
with  the  passing  of  William  Randolph 
Basham,  the  deputy  superintendent  of 
our  Senate  press  gallery. 

Bill  was  a  hardworking  gentleman 
who  earned  the  respect  of  many,  many 
associates  during  his  lifelong  work  in 
the  Washington  area.  As  a  reporter  for 
the  Washington  Star,  my  colleagues 
and  I  came  to  know  him  as  a  dedicated 
journalist  who  would  pursue  a  story 
with  tenacity  but  never  overstep  the 
boundaries  of  fairness  and  accuracy. 

In  January  1982,  Bill  came  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  to  work  in  the  press  gallery 
where  he  was  able  to  benefit  many  a 
journalist  with  his  ample  know-how 
and  experience,  Mr.  President,  the 
hours  are  long  in  this  Chamber  and 
the  pressures  are  many  when  dealing 
with  a  hungry  press  corps  working  on 
deadline,  so  we  appreciate  the  dedica- 
tion and  enthusiasm  Bill  brought  to 
the  Senate.  He  met  the  challenge  with 
the  same  good  humor  and  courtesy 
that  was  the  hallmark  of  his  years  as  a 
reporter. 

We  will  miss  this  good  man  and  we 
mourn  his  passing.  As  Senate  majority 
leader,  I  speak  for  all  the  Members  of 
this  body  in  expressing  our  sympathy 


WISHING  M,B,  OGLESBY  GOOD 
LUCK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  say,  "Thank  you 
and  good  luck"  to  B.  Oglesby.  who 
today  will  leave  his  post  as  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs. 

"B"  has  been  a  very  Important  pres- 
ence in  the  majority  leader's  office. 
His  guidance  and  perseverance  have 
been  instrumental  In  achieving  many 
of  the  administration's  legislative  suc- 
cesses over  the  past  few  years.  And  I 
can  say,  personally,  that  he  has  helped 
make  my  job  considerably  easier. 

"B"  has  been  a  public  servant  in 
Washington  since  the  early  1970's 
when  he  came  from  Illinois  to  be  an 
assistant  to  Represetjtative  Edward 
Madigan.  He  also  served  as  a  staff  as- 
sistant to  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  in  1981  became 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Legislative  Affairs.  In  1985  he  became 
assistant  to  the  President. 

As  we  all  know,  congressional  liaison 
jobs  are  very  demanding  ones.  "B"  has 
made  a  generous  contribution  as  a 
public  servant,  and  I  understand  his 
desire  to  return  to  work  in  the  private 
sector.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked 
closely  with  "B"  will  miss  his  wisdom 
and  wit.  But  we  wish  him  the  very  best 
of  luck  in  his  new  job  and  In  all  his 
future  endeavors. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
just  wanted  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  able  majority 
leader  about  B.  Oglesby.  He  has  been 
at  the  White  House  now  for  several 
years.  He  has  done  an  outstanding  job. 
He  has  been  very  accommodating.  He 
has  worked  with  Senators  and  he  has 
shown  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  In  all  of 
his  work. 

I  regret  to  see  him  leave  there,  but  I 
certainly  wish  him  well  In  his  new  un- 
dertakings. 


A  FOND  FAREWELL  TO  JOHN 
TUCK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  1  know 
this  will  be  of  Interest  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  and  other  Senators  on 
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This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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both  sides,  but  particularly  on  our 
side,  because  today  we  Did  a  fond  fare- 
well to  John  Tuck,  assistant  secretary 
for  the  majority.  While  we  will  un- 
doubtedly miss  John  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  in  the  cloakroom,  it  is  likely 
we  will  still  be  seeing  John  in  his  new 
role  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Legislative  Affairs  under  the 
new  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Legislative  Affairs,  Will  Ball.  I  con- 
gratulate Will  and  his  choice;  John  is 
not  only  able,  he  is  dedicated  and 
honest.  These  are  terms  that  are  used 
loosely  in  this  town  but  I  am  using 
them  in  their  strictest  sense  because 
that  is  how  they  apply. 

John  has  served  the  Senate  since 
January  1981.  Prior  to  helping  us 
here,  he  spent  7  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  has  an  excellent 
working  knowledge  of  both  Chambers 
and  hence  takes  to  the  White  House  a 
special  sense  of  the  workings  of  the 
legislative  process  that  will  undoubt- 
edly enhance  that  branch's  liaison  ca- 
pabilities. We  are  going  to  miss  John's 
presence  in  the  Senate  but  are  confi- 
dent that  we  will  still  share  the  bene- 
fits of  his  good  judgment  and  good 

work. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  able  ma- 
jority leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  kind 
remarks,  also,  about  John  Tuck. 

In  the  31  years  I  have  been  here,  I 
have  seen  no  attache  of  the  Senate 
who  has  been  more  efficient,  more 
caring,  more  understanding,  and  more 
helpful  than  John  Tuck.  The  Senate 
has  been  very  fortunate  to  have  had  a 
man  of  his  fine  qualities  here  assisting 
us  in  an  important  way. 

I  certainly  wish  him  well  in  the  liai- 
son work  he  is  going  to  do  at  the 
White  House.  I  feel  certain  he  will 
continue  to  carry  on  there  as  efficient- 
ly and  capably  as  he  has  done  here  in 
the  Senate. 
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any  great  discussion  indicating  that  we 
were  willing  to  accept  radio.  And  we 
never  had  any  question  about  radio. 
There  is  just  something  about  being 
seen  on  television  that  gives  some  of 
us  cause  to  wonder  if  it  is  a  great  idea. 
But  to  all  those  in  the  radio  industry 
and  the  radio  broadcasters,  we  certain- 
ly look  forward  to  doing  business  with 

you. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  suppose  that  Senators, 
having  tested  and  tried  radio  during 
the  Panama  Canal  debates,  are  less 
concerned  about  possible  problems 
with  radio  and  its  impact  on  the 
Senate  than  with  respect  to  television. 
Both  tests  are  to  begin  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  no  later  than  May  1.  That 
does  include  radio. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  TUCK  AND 

M.B.  OGLESBY 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
want  to  commend  Mr.  Oglesby  and 
John  Tuck.  They  both  have  been  very 
courteous  at  all  times  to  the  minority. 
I  have  found  Mr.  Oglesby  to  be  one 
who  is  considerate  of  the  requests  and 
needs  of  the  minority,  and  he  has 
always  and  without  exception  respond- 
ed as  best  he  could  to  our  calls  for 
service  from  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue. 

John  Tuck  has  been  consistently 
courteous  and  helpful.  I,  too.  will  miss 
John  Tuck.  He  is  a  very  personable 
young  man.  I  hope  he  has  a  great 
future,  and  I  believe  he  does,  at  the 
White  House.  I  say  Presidents  come 
and  go,  but  Senators  just  fade  away.  I 
would  rather  John  would  stay  with  us. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time  through- 
out this  calendar  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 


TV  AND  RADIO  IN  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  someone 
indicated  this  morning  they  did  not 
think  the  Senate  would  ever  address 
TV  in  the  Senate.  Well,  the  thing  we 
have  forgotten  about  is  radio.  I  got  to 
thinking  lasi  night  that  we  never  men- 
tioned radio  in  the  Senate.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  as  soon  as  we  start,  not  later 
than  May  1.  radio  is  live? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Radio  is  live  and  will  not 
be  subject  to  the  question  of  perma- 
nence. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right. 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us  meant  to 
downgrade  the  role  of  radio.  It  is  very 
important.  Many,  many  more  Ameri- 
cans listen  to  radio  than  watch  televi- 
sion. But  I  guess  with  all  the  focus  on 
the  rules  changes  and  television  in  the 
Senate  radio,  was  overlooked.  I  knew 
what  would  happen.  But  there  was  not 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI.  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


SUPPOSE  TERRORISTS  HAD 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  are  aware  that  we  are  moving 
into  an  age  of  terrorism.  Almost  no 
one  has  observed  that  this  age  of  ter- 
rorism coincides  with  the  nuclear  age, 
the  age  when  nuclear  weapons  can 
bring  the  sudden  and  total  destruction 
of  entire  cities. 

Suppose  fanatic  terrorists  secure 
atomic  weapons.  What  would  be  the 
most  alluring  target?  Answer:  The  big 
cities  in  the  most  powerful  and  richest 


country  on  Earth.  Qadhafi  has  talked 
of  bringing  terror  to  American  cities. 
He  has  publicly  talked  of  trying  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  weapons.  He  is  not  alone 
among  national  leaders  seeking  nucle- 
ar power.  Suppose  someone  like  Qa- 
dhafi secured  just  a  few  of  the  present 
world  supply  of  50.000  nuclear  bombs, 
perhaps  just  a  few  of  the  small  tactical 
nuclear  bombs.  His  victims  would  not 
be  five  or  six  people  in  a  New  York  air- 
port. It  could  be  most  of  Wall  Street. 
It  could  be  the  U.S.  Capitol  when  the 
civilian  and  military  heads  of  Govern- 
ment gathered  together  in  one  very 
small  space  to  hear  the  President  of 
the  United  States  deliver  his  State  of 
the  Union  speech.  It  could  be  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Americans  at  a  football 
game.  It  could  be  a  combination  of  tar- 
gets, that  could  result  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  American  deaths  or  the  de- 
capitation of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

Terrorism  and  nuclear  weapons  have 
not  come  together.  Not  yet.  But  the 
technology  is  racing  on.  Reports  per- 
sist that  India,  Pakistan,  and  others 
are  well  underway  to  building  nuclear 
weapons  arsenals.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  adding  to  the 
power  and  variety  of  their  nuclear  ar- 
senal every  day.  Recent  reports  affirm 
the  fact  that  both  the  United  King- 
dom and  France  will  raise  their  arse- 
nals to  more  than  1,000  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  each.  China  is  moving 
ahead  on  the  nuclear  front  and  greatly 
increasing  its  economic  capacity  so  it 
can  be  expected  to  have  a  formidable 
nuclear  arsenal  in  the  future. 

This  is  what  we  know.  There  is 
much  more  almost  certainly  going  on 
in  nuclear  weapon  production  and  de- 
ployment that  we  do  not  know.  At 
least  a  half  dozen  additional  countries 
have  the  economic  capacity  and  the 
desire  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  And 
this  Congress,  following  the  lead  of 
the  administration,  has  become  a 
pushover— a  pushover— for  industry 
lobbyists  working  hard  to  promote  a 
permissive  policy  for  the  sale  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  material  abroad. 

Are  they  succeeding?  They  sure  are. 
For  instance,  what  happened  to  the 
Glenn      amendment?      The      Glenn 
amendment  simply  provided  that  the 
United  States-China  agreement  on  nu- 
clear  technology   transfer   shall   not 
take  effect  until  the  President  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that  the  agreement  in- 
cludes "standards  and  methods  of  ma- 
terials accounting  and  inspection  es- 
sentially equivalent  to  those  normally 
applied  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency."  That  was  a  conserva- 
tive requirement  that  we  know  wheth- 
er or  not  there  was  proliferation  of  the 
key  elements  necessary  for  the  explo- 
sion of  nuclear  bombs.  Does  it  sound 
reasonable.  The  U.S.  Senate  thought 
so.  This  body  so  firmly  believe  in  stop- 
ping  proliferation   that  we   overrode 
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our  top  leaders  to  insist  on  safeguards. 
Just  last  December  9,  there  was  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Senate  leadership  and 
the  administration  to  kill  the  Glenn 
amendment.  The  administration  and 
the  Senate  leadership  was  soundly  de- 
feated by  a  59-to-28  vote  That  is  better 
than  2  to  1.  But  in  the  confusing  and 
complex  House-Senate  conference  on 
the  continuing  resolution  the  Glenn 
amendment  was  dropped.  Most  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  did  not  even  know 
at  the  time  that  it  was  dropped.  Not  a 
word  was  said  on  the  floor  until  after 
the  continuing  resolution  sailed 
through  without  the  Glenn  amend- 
ment. 

As  a  result  this  country  will  export 
to  the  biggest  Communist  country  on 
Earth  a  nuclear  technology  the  Chi- 
nese can  export  freely  anywhere  in 
the  world.  And  what  safeguard  do  we 
have  to  prevent  such  proliferation? 
We  have  a  White  House  toast  more 
than  a  year  ago  in  which  a  Chinese  of- 
ficial made  the  assertion:  'The  Chi- 
nese do  not  proliferate."  This  is  in  the 
present  tense.  Not  that  they  will  not; 
that  they  do  not  proliferate.  That  is  it. 
Nothing  else.  This  is  the  same  China 
that  has  been  reliably  reported  to 
have  assisted  Pakistan,  South  Africa, 
Brazil,  and  Argentina  in  their  various 
efforts  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
pability. It  is  true  that  China  already 
has  its  own  nuclear  military  capability. 
But  it  has  had  no  nuclear  energy  pro- 
duction facilities.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence, because  with  the  acquisition  of 
such  facilities  from  the  United  States, 
the  Chinese  will  have  a  new  source  for 
the  production  of  weapons  grade  Plu- 
tonium which  they  in  turn  can  sell 
throughout  the  world.  This  means  the 
product  of  American  supplied  nuclear 
facilities  could  enable  countries  every- 
where to  acquire  the  one,  prime  ingre- 
dient they  need  to  fuel  a  nuclear  arse- 
nal. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  terror- 
ists blowing  up  big  sections  of  New 
York,  Washington,  or  other  cities? 
The  answer:  plenty.  We  have  been 
amazingly  lucky  in  the  first  40  years 
of  the  nuclear  age.  International  safe- 
guards against  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  materials  have  succeeded  far 
better  than  we  had  any  right  to 
expect.  We  are  dealing  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  a  power  that  many  fanatic 
leaders  in  various  countries  through- 
out the  world  would  literally  kill  to 
get.  The  old  cliche  that  we  are  dealing 
with  dynamite  does  not  apply  in  this 
case  because  we  are  dealing  with  some- 
thing far  more  powerful.  International 
leaders  who  employ  state-directed  ter- 
rorists could  make  their  wildest  fanta- 
sies of  terrorism  come  true.  With  pro- 
liferation—with more  and  more  coun- 
tries acquiring  nuclear  weapons— this 
country  could  have  no  sure  basis  for 
knowing  where  the  destruction  was 
coming  from.  We  have  grown  fat  and 
lazy  and  very  careless  In  our  control  of 


nuclear  technology.  Unless  we  act  fast 
to  bring  proliferation  under  control 
this  country  could  suffer  terrible  dis- 
asters. :'^'  " 


WHY  AND  HOW  TO  REPEAL  THE 
FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  decided  last  night  to  authorize 
television  and  radio  broadcasts  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  beginning  in  a  very  few 
weeks.  I  would  like  to  speak  on  a  sub- 
ject related  to  that  because  it  is  some- 
thing that  the  Congress  has  failed  to 
do  which  is  certainly  in  the  interest  of 
freedom  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  repeal  the  so-called 
"Fairness  Doctrine".  This  doctrine  re- 
quires broadcasters  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  contrasting  viewpoints  on 
issues  of  public  importance.  Superfi- 
cially, it  sounds  great.  And  masquerad- 
ing under  the  label  of  "fairness."  it 
has  proved  irresistible  for  many  years. 
But  it  is  wrong,  wrong,  wrong.  Why 
is  it  wrong?  Answer:  Who  determines 
"fairness"?  It  has  to  be  determined  by 
some  authority  with  the  power  of  en- 
forcement. "Fairness"  is  not  deter- 
mined by  an  all  seeing,  always  just 
God.  It  is  determined  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Who  is  the  Government?  In  this 
case  it  is  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  And  who  are  the  Com- 
missioners? Well  they  are  not  Gods. 
They  are  fallible  human  beings.  The 
so-called  "fairness"  doctrine  hands 
those  fallible  human  beings  the  power 
to  determine  what  is  fair  and  what  is 
not.  That  power  is  censorship.  In  a  to- 
talitarian society— a  Communist  socie- 
ty for  instance— we  call  that  kind  of 
power  bureaucratic  censorship.  The 
Communists  husband  that  as  a  very 
real  power;  the  one  essential  power  of 
a  Communist  dictatorship,  power  over 
what  their  public  reads,  hears,  and 
sees.  In  our  society  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  exercises 
that  same  censorship  power  just  as  if 
they  were  a  Communist  totalitarian 
instrumentality.  Do  you  doubt  it? 

Then  let  me  read  to  you  what  Chair- 
man Mark  Fowler  who  heads  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  has 
written  about  the  power  he  exercises 
over  radio  and  television  stations. 
Keep  in  mind  that  reliable  surveys 
show  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
American  public  receive  their  news 
primarily  from  radio  and  television.  As 
far  as  most  of  America  is  concerned 
today  the  press  is  not  the  newspaper, 
it  is  TV  and  radio.  Is  this  press  in 
America  today  free?  Listen  to  what 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  wrote  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  the  op-ed  page  of 
that  paper  last  Tuesday,  February  25. 
Ponder  the  first  two  short  paragraphs 
of  that  Fowler  article.  Here  they  are: 

When  you  turn  to  these  pages  (the  edito- 
rial pages  of  the  Washington  Post)   you 


expect  to  find  controversy,  overall  balance, 
and  possibly  enlightenment.  What  you  don't 
expect  to  find  are  the  Initials  of  a  govern- 
ment censor  In  the  comer,  approving  the 
layout.  presenUtlon  and  reasonableness  of 
the  editor. 

But  If  this  page  conUlned  the  transcript 
of  a  television  or  radio  station,  and  not  the 
words  of  myself  and  other  writers,  those  Ini- 
tials are  exactly  what  you'd  find.  And  under 
the  law  today,  those  Initials  would  be  mine. 

The  reason  Is  the  fairness  doctrine. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  part  of 
what  Chairman  Fowler  said: 

But  if  this  page  contained  the  transcript 
of  a  television  or  radio  station,  and  not  the 
words  of  myself  and  other  writers,  those  Ini- 
tials are  exactly  what  you'd  find.  And  under 
the  law  today,  those  Initials  would  be  mine. 

Those  initials  of  the  censor  are  ex- 
actly what  you  would  find.  Under  the 
law  today,  those  initials  would  be  the 
initials  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission. 

That  is  right.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chairman  df  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  Mark  Fowler,  to  his 
everlasting  credit,  has  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  that  the  law 
makes  him  a  censor  just  like  a  Com- 
munist totalitarian  censor.  Fowler 
goes  on  to  spell  out  the  grim  conse- 
quences of  this  censorship. 

Some  people  might  say.  "Well,  so 
what?  It  is  an  abridgement  of  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  but  what  are  the  conse- 
quences of  it?" 

Well,  there  are  plenty.  Chairman 
Fowler  spells  that  out. 

The  FCC.  especially  under  such  en- 
lightened leadership  as  Mr.  Fowler, 
does  not  stop  free  speech.  But  believe 
me  the  threat  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
sure  does  exactly  that.  Mr.  Fowler 
spells  out  how  it  works.  Here  is  how  he 
puts  it: 

Instead  of  enhancing  the  discussion  of 
controversial  Issues,  the  doctrine  "chills" 
speech.  Our  record  is  replete  with  examples 
from  stations  large  and  small,  that  told  of 
their  fear  of  government  punishment  If 
their  coverage  of  a  controversial  Issue 
missed  the  PCCs  mark  for  fairness. 

Broadcasters  decided  it  was  ■safer"  not  to 
carry  programs  on  controversial  Issues.  Why 
cover  the  nuclear  arms  race,  religious  cults, 
municipal  salaries  or  other  matters  of  con- 
cern and  risk  losing  your  license?  When  a 
lawsuit  can  cost  thousands  of  dollars  in 
legal  fees  and  many  limes  more  in  lost  staff 
time,  why  take  the  risk?  .  .  .  Those  with  a 
controversial  message— whether  It's  about 
abortion,  the  national  debt  or  atomic 
power— are  told  they  can't  buy  time.  That's 
not  more  speech.  That's  silencing  the  dissi- 
dent voice.  But  the  first  amendment  teaches 
that  the  remedy  for  "unfair "  speech  Is  not 
to  censor  It  or  regulate  It.  but  to  foster  more 
speech. 

Now.  what  can  we  do  about  this? 
Chairman  Fowler  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  just  this  week  his  recommen- 
dation for  legislative  changes.  They  in- 
clude a  recommendation  to  do  away 
with  the  so-called  "Fairness"  doctrine. 
We  ought  to  act  on  that.  He  has  rec- 
ommended that  we  do  that  this  year, 
the  FCC  has  recommended,  and  we 
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should  do  so.  I  have  advocated  that 
course  for  a  number  of  years.  Senator 
Packwood  fought  to  eliminate  the 
fairness  doctrine  when  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Packwood  was  right.  As 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, he  was  in  a  great  position  to  win 
its  enactment.  He  did  not.  Why  not? 
Well,  the  answer.  Mr.  President,  Is  In 
the  name,  'fairness"  doctrine. 

All  of  us  are  for  fairness.  It  is  hard 
In  a  public  forum  to  win  a  fight  to 
knock  out  anything  that  has  such  a 
politically  appealing  name.  Do  we 
want  our  constituents  to  believe  that 
we  are  against  "faimess"?  Maybe,  Mr. 
President,  instead  of  mounting  the 
usual  frontal  assault  on  the  so-called 
faimess  doctrine,  we  should  instead 
simply  pass  an  amendment  changing 
the  name  of  this  FCC  policy  so  it 
would  be  accurately  labeled.  Why  can 
we  not  henceforth  label  this  policy  as 
the  "Communist  totalitarian  censor- 
ship doctrine"?  We  might  have  a 
chance  of  repealing  it.  That  is  certain- 
ly a  far  more  accurate  and  honest  de- 
scription of  what  this  doctrine  is. 
After  all,  it  requires  the  Government 
to  intervene  with  a  private  news 
agency  and  dictate  to  that  agency 
what  they  can  say  and  how  they  can 
say  it.  Our  Pounding  Fathers  would 
turn  over  in  their  graves  at  this  as- 
sault on  the  bill  of  rights  of  our  Con- 
stitution. So  let  us  call  the  policy  what 
it  is.  "the  Communist  totalitarian  cen- 
sorhip  doctrine."  If  we  do  that,  I  have 
a  hunch  we  could  repeal  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  by  Mark  Fowler  in  the  Tues- 
day Washington  Post  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Peb.  25.  19861 
The  Pairness  Doctrine  Can  Hurt 
(By  Marks.  Powler) 
When  you  turn  to  these  pages,  you  expect 
to   find  controversy,   overall   balance   and. 
possibly,   enlightenment.   What    you   dont 
expect  to  find  are  the  initials  of  a  govern- 
ment censor  in  the  comer,  approving  the 
layout,  presentation  and  reasonableness  of 
the  editor. 

But  if  this  page  contained  the  transcript 
of  a  television  or  radio  station,  and  not  the 
words  of  myself  and  other  writers,  those  ini- 
tials are  exactly  what  youd  find.  And. 
under  the  law  today  those  initials  would  be 
mine. 

The  reason  is  the  faimess  doctrine,  a  gov- 
ernment policy  that  requires  broadcasters 
to  provide  opportunities  for  contrasting 
viewpoints  on  issues  of  public  importance. 
Now,  faimess  is  a  virtue  of  good  joumalism. 
But  its  another  thing  for  government  offi- 
cials to  be  second-guessing  journalists. 

Last  year,  in  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
history  and  effects  of  the  faimess  doctrine, 
the  Pederal  Communications  Commission 
concluded  that  the  doctrine  was  the  wrong 
way  to  ensure  the  public  access  to  diverse 
viewpoints     on     controversial     viewpoints. 
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Rather  than  there  being  a  "scarcity"  of  in- 
formation sources,  we  found  the  public  has 
scores  of  outlets— from  magazines  to  broad- 
casting, from  direct  mail  to  newspapers— 
from  which  to  hear  a  diversity  of  viewpoints 
and  attitudes. 

But  many  would  still  have  government 
continue  to  enforce  the  faimess  doctrine. 
They  insist  it  works,  even  though  the  gov- 
ernment-ordered "correction"  comes  some- 
times years  after  the  initial,  supposedly 
unfair,  broadcast  took  place.  And  despite 
the  world  of  outlooks  and  opinions  sur- 
rounding the  output  of  a  single  radio  or  tel- 
evUion  signal,  they  think  that  the  doctrine 
alone  guarantees  that  the  public  gets  a  bal- 
anced outlook  on  things. 

It's  foolish,  of  course.  Worse,  it  suggesU 
something  about  those  who  want  to  contin- 
ue enforcement  of  the  doctrine.  Their  pur- 
pose is  plain:  continue  licensing  the  content 
of  one  segment  of  an  ever  expanding  elec- 
tronic press.  Their  implicit  assumption  is 
that  the  common  man  is  too  dimwitted  to 
discem  the  truth  among  diverse  voices,  fair 
and  unfair,  moderate  and  extreme.  Yet  the 
American  people  have  been  well  served  by 
newspapers  for  more  than  200  years,  with 
no  faimess  doctrine  for  print,  no  Pederal 
Newspaper  Commission. 

If  this  were  just  a  matter  of  chit-chat 
among  press-law  buffs,  maybe  I  wouldn't 
argue  so  often  and  so  uncompromisingly  for 
elimination  of  the  doctrine.  But  it's  not. 
The  faimess  doctrine  can  hurt. 

As  the  PCC's  report  makes  clear,  instead 
of  enhancing  the  discussion  of  controversial 
issues,  the  doctrine  "chills"  speech.  Our 
record  is  replete  with  examples  from  sta- 
tions, large  and  small,  that  told  of  their  fear 
of  govemment  punishment  if  their  coverage 
of  a  controversial  issue  missed  the  PCC's 
mark  for  faimess. 

Broadcasters  decided  it  was  "safer"  not  to 
carry  programs  on  controversial  issues.  Why 
cover  the  nuclear  arms  race,  religious  cults, 
municipal  salaries  or  other  matters  of  con- 
cem.  and  risk  losing  your  license?  When  a 
lawsuit  can  cost  thousands  of  dollars  in 
legal  fees  and  many  times  more  in  lost  staff 
time,  why  take  the  risk?  What  happens  is 
that  broadcasters  don't— they  don't  as 
matter  of  institutional  policy.  And  they  are 
wary  of  letting  anyone  else  do  so  on  their 
frequency,  either,  Id  suggest  you  look  at 
what's  happening  with  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.'s 
current,  controversial  TV  ad  about  the  risks 
of  high  deficiU.  On  second  thought,  forget 
it.  Look,  but  you  will  not  find;  the  networks 
are  reluctant  to  run  it. 

Those  with  a  controversial  message— 
whether  its  about  abortion,  the  national 
debt  or  atomic  power— are  told  they  can't 
buy  time.  That's  not  more  speech.  That's  si- 
lencing the  dissident  voice.  But  the  Plrst 
Amendment  teaches  that  the  remedy  for 
■unfair "  speech  is  not  to  censor  or  regulate 
it.  but  to  foster  more  speech. 

This  month  the  commission  will  formally 
transmit  to  Congress  our  "legislative  pack- 
age."  a  wish  list  of  changes  in  the  laws  gov- 
erning broadcasting  and  other  FCC  matters. 
Again,  we  have  asked  Congress  to  do  away 
with  the  faimess  doctrine. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  done  so. 
And  because  the  doctrine  weakens  rather 
than  strengthens  the  power  of  broadcasters 
in  the  press-government  equation.  I  fear  it 
may  not  be  the  last. 

But  reform  is  already  overdue.  The  mar- 
ketplace of  ideas  is  too  important  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  blue  grease  pencil  of  the  censor. 
As  a  democratic  society  we  should  recognize 
when  we  have  strayed  from  the  principles  of 


free  speech  and  press.  The  faimess  doctrine 
is  an  aberration  in  our  tradition  of  free  ex- 
pression and  should  be  abolished. 
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Exhibit  1 


MYTH:  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY  IS  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  is  the  Department  of 
Elnergy. 

Now.  how  can  that  be.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? How  can  a  Pederal  department 
not  be  what  it  says  it  is? 

Well,  all  you  have  to  do  is  look  at 
the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  the  Presi- 
dent has  just  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  you  discover  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Is  no  longer  pri- 
marily concerned  with  energy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  tabl*.  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration, which  breaks  out  DOE's 
budget,  be  entered  Into  the  Record 

after  this  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
[See  exhibit  1.1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  figures  in  the 
budget  breakout  confirm  this  myth  as 
plain  as  day. 

In  fiscal  year  1985,  47  percent  of  the 
DOE  budget  was  devoted  to  atomic 
energy  defense  activities.  These  are 
defense  activities  that  serve  the  Penta- 
gon, such  as  nuclear  weapons  produc- 
tion and  naval  reactors  development. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  na- 
tional energy  policy  or  effort  of  the 
Federal  Govemment. 

For  fiscal  year  1986.  60  percent  of 
the  DOE  budget  was  for  atomic 
energy  activities— that  is.  Pentagon 
work. 

What  about  fiscal  year  1987?  How 
much  more  is  DOE  tilting  toward  the 
Pentagon?  Of  the  $12.1  billion  budg- 
eted for  the  Energy  Department,  a 
whopping  $8.2  billion  goes  to  atomic 
energy  defense  activities.  In  other 
words,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
DOE  budget  is  for  Pentagon  work. 

What  about  the  energy  work  that 
actually  makes  up  less  than  a  third  of 
the  energy  budget?  Well,  you  practi- 
cally have  to  use  a  microscope  to  find 
it.  Altemative  fuels  funding,  like  for 
solar  power,  has  been  zeroed  out.  Fos- 
sile  energy  research  has  been  cut  to 
the  bone.  Conservation  funding  has 
been  reduced  by  91  percent.  Other 
energy  research  has  been  practictdly 
frozen. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  Energy  Department  that 
cares  relatively  little  about  energy. 
And  it  is  a  myth  to  think  otherwise. 

If  this  kind  of  funding  keeps  up.  we 
should  start  calling  the  Department  of 
Energy  "son  of  DOD"  instead  of  its 
present  name. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  FISCAL  YEAR  1987  BUDGH 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  M.B.  OGLESBY 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  today  is  the  last  day  that 
Mr.  B.  Oglesby,  who  has  been  the  con- 
gressional liaison  from  the  White 
House,  will  function  in  that  capacity 
and  that  he  will  be  leaving  the  White 
House  and  will  go  into  private  busi- 
ness. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  praise  Mr. 
Oglesby  for  his  excellent  work.  He  has 
been  very  cooperative,  not  only  with 
Members  of  the  majority  party  but 
also  with  Members  of  the  minority 
party.  He  has  been  helpful  in  many 
ways.  I  found  him  to  be  a  highly  intel- 
ligent individual  and  willing  to  listen 
and  to  try  to  cooperate  in  many 
things.  I  thank  him  for  his  many  acts 
of  cooperation  and  his  many  acts  of 
kindness  that  he  has  shown  to  this 
Senator. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 

Mr,  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  again 
this  year  the  congressional  call  to  con- 
science is  focusing  our  attention  on 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  The  recent 
release  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has 
dramatized  the  issue  and  put  it  in  the 
headlines,  largely  because  Shchar- 
ansky courageously  endured  a  great 
deal  of  suffering  and  because  he  had 
become  a  symbol  of  the  Jewish  emi- 
gration movement.  While  we  have  all 
rejoiced  in  this  wonderful  develop- 
ment, no  one  is  claiming  that  it  repre- 
sents a  major  change  in  Soviet  policy, 
or  that  the  struggle  for  free  emigra- 
tion is  over.  In  fact.  I  have  sensed  a  re- 
newed resolve  to  increase  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  remaining  prisoners 
of  conscience,  and  the  thousands  of  re- 
fuseniks  still  awaiting  permission  to 
leave.  As  Shcharansky  himself  said 
after  his  arrival  in  Israel,  his  release 
should  be  "only  the  beginning  of  a 
long  process  of  improving  the  situa- 
tion of  emigration  and  human  rights." 
There  are  so  many  cases  which  must 
be  resolved  as  part  of  this  long  proc- 
ess. Let  me  mention  three. 

Before  the  Geneva  summit,  there 
were  indications  that  Abe  Stolar.  his 
wife  Gita.  his  son  Michael,  and  Mi- 
chael's wife  Julia  would  be  granted 
exit  visas.  More  than  3  months  later, 
they  are  still  waiting.  The  Stolars 
have  been  trying  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
for  over  a  decade.  Twice  before  the 
Stolars  have  been  on  the  verge  of  leav- 
ing, only  to  have  their  hopes  dashed  at 
the  last  minute.  All  of  us  who  have 
worked  on  the  Stolars  behalf  sincerely 
hope  that  this  latest  episode  will  not 
be  another  disappointment. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about 
the  case  of  Tanya  Bogomolny  and  her 
husband  Benjamin,  The  Bogomolnys 
are  refusenlks  whose  situation  is  made 
all  the  more  poignant  by  the  fact  that 
Tanya  is  terminally  ill.  Her  fondest 
wish  is  to  be  able  to  spend  her  final 
days  in  Israel.  Mr.  Bogomolny  has  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  the  long- 
est-standing refusenik— he  first  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  emigrate  in 
1966.  If  after  20  years  the  Soviets  will 
still  not  recognize  Mr.  Bogomolny's 
right  to  emigrate,  they  should  at  least 
allow  him  and  his  wife  to  leave  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds.  We  will  continue 
to  press  the  Soviet  Govemment  on 
this  case. 

Another  humanitarian  issue  of  great 
concern  to  me  is  the  reunification  of 
divided  spouses.  In  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  summit,  the  Soviets 
took  some  encouraging  steps  toward 
resolving  cases  involving  divided  fami- 
lies. A  number  of  separated  family 
members  of  American  citizens  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
approximately  20  of  these  cases 
remain  unresolved.  Among  those  who 
remain  separated  are  Mr.  Keith  Braun 
of  Southfield,  MI,  and  his  wife  Svet- 
lana.  living  In  Moscow.  The  Soviets 


can  show  that  they  are  serious  about 
honoring  their  pledge  to  assist  In 
family  reunification  by  allowing  the 
Brauns  and  the  rest  of  the  divided 
spouses  to  live  together  in  the  country 
of  their  choice. 

It  is  essential  that  we  seek  improved 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  As  we 
move  toward  this  goal,  we  must  not 
forget  the  Stolars,  Bogomolnys. 
Bruans,  and  so  many  others  like  them 
who  are  denied  fundamental  human 
rights  because  of  the  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Govemment.  Let  this  year's  call 
to  conscience  be  a  reminder  that  we 
must  not  slacken  our  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Soviet  Jewry. 


NBA  SCORES  POINTS  IN  FIGHT 
AGAINST  DRUGS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  give  well-de- 
served praise  to  the  National  Basket- 
ball Association  for  announcing,  on 
February  25.  the  painful  but  necessary 
action  of  banning  for  life  the  first 
active  NBA  player,  Michael  Ray  Rich- 
ardson, for  testing  positive  for  contin- 
ued cocaine  use. 

It  was  indeed  a  tragic  day  for  Mr. 
Richardson,  as  it  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  another  promising  career  by 
cocaine.  It  also  means  the  voiding  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  4-year,  $3  million 
contract.  This  action  was  taken  under 
the  terms  of  the  drug  agreement  nego- 
tiated between  the  NBA  and  the  play- 
ers union,  which  was  announced  on 
September  28.  1983.  Both  the  league 
and  the  players'  union  are  to  be  highly 
commended  for  making  this  coura- 
geous step  possible. 

USA  Today,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  others  in  our  media  who  gave 
prominent  play  to  this  NBA  action  are 
also  to  be  commended  for  heightening 
its  impact. 

A  much  needed  signal  has  been 
given  to  our  professional  athletes,  and 
our  children,  that  there  is  a  definite 
limit  to  our  society's  tolerance  and  for- 
bearance toward  illicit  drug  users,  es- 
pecially those  in  prominent  positions 
who  are  idolized  by  our  youth. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  given  very  gen- 
erous and  tolerant  treatment  by  his 
team  after  his  drug  problem  surfaced 
In  1983.  He  was  sent  to  the  NBA's  Re- 
habilitation Center  in  Califomia  late 
in  1985  for  3  weeks  of  treatment.  Last 
week,  upon  being  found  using  illegal 
drugs  for  a  third  time,  he  was  auto- 
matically banned  for  life  from  the 
league.  A  strong  prevention  message 
has  been  delivered.  Drastic  sanctions 
against  drug  use  are  for  real. 

Yesterday,  I  praised  the  world-class 
leadership  efforts  of  Equadoran  Presi- 
dent Febres-Cordero  in  the  fight 
against  the  producer  end  of  interna- 
tional trafficking  in  illegal  drugs. 
Today,  we  hail  this  difficult,  but 
heartening  move  by  the  NBA  against 
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o\ir  Insidious  drug  problem,  which  at- 
tacks the  user  end  of  the  chain— the 
demand  side,  rather  than  the  supply 
side.  Increased  effort  on  all  fronts  of 
this  problem  are  necessary. 

Not  only  professional  sports  teams, 
but  other  organizations  are  beginning 
to  take  tough  and  courageous  stands 
against  drug  use.  In  my  own  State  of 
Florida,  the  Miami  Herald  newspaper 
recently  announced  it  would  institute 
mandatory  drug  testing  of  all  prospec- 
tive employees.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  adopted  a  similar  program  for 
drug  testing  of  employees  late  last 
year.  The  New  York  Times  and  Chica- 
go Tribune  have  long  conducted  tests 
to  screen  employees  for  drug  use.  The 
Mens  International  Professional 
Tennis  Council  recently  approved 
mandatory  drug  testing  as  part  of  the 
men's  professional  tennis  tour  in  1986. 

Experts  in  the  drug-testing  field  now 
estimate  that  25  percent  of  aU  Fortune 
500  companies  screen  for  drugs  in 
preemployment  physicals,  as  opposed 
to  10  percent  in  1981.  Other  organiza- 
tions, especially  those  with  high  visi- 
bility in  fields  such  as  professional 
sports,  entertainment,  and  the  media, 
should  also  bite  the  drug- testing 
bullet.  If  we  have  learned  anything 
from  our  long  and  difficult  struggle 
with  the  debilitating  and  cancerous 
growth  of  illicit  drug  use,  it  is  to  carry 
on  the  fight  as  vigorously  as  we  can  on 
all  fronts. 
Thank  you,  NBA  and  the  players' 

union    for    showing    the    way    and 

making  our  day. 
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HUGO  Lafayette  black  day 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  Justice 
Hugo  LaFayette  Black  has  long  t)een 
regarded  as  one  of  the  true  giants  in 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  February  27,  1986,  marks  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  this 
great  Alabamian  and  American.  It  is 
fitting  that  this  date  has  been  de- 
clared 'Hugo  LaFayette  Black  Day. " 

Bom  in  Clay  County,  AL,  Justice 
Black  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  Law  School.  As 
a  practicing  lawyer,  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, and  police  court  Judge  in  Bir- 
mingham, AL,  Justice  Black  dlstin- 
giiished  himself  as  an  able  and  effec- 
tive advocate. 

As  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, he  sponsored  far-reaching  legis- 
lation, Includiag  the  first  minimum 
wage  bill.  Justice  Black  was  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  first  nominee 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1937.  His 
long  and  productive  tenure  at  the 
Court  spanned  six  Presidents  and  five 
Chief  Justices. 

Justice  Black  stood  firm  and  unwav- 
ering in  protecting  and  defending  our 
cherished  constitutional  rights.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  to 
better  the  lot  of  humanity. 


Justice  Black  was  known  for  his  gra- 
ciousness,  his  sympathy  for  the  under- 
dog, and  his  contagious  sense  of 
humor.  He  believed  in  the  value  of  a 
hard  day's  work  and  set  an  example 
for  others.  His  work  was  his  life,  and 
he  pursued  a  career  of  dedicated 
public  service  until  he  retired  at  age 
85. 

Justice  Black  was  a  great  patriot  and 
jurist.  As  Chief  Justice  Burger  stated, 
"He  loved  this  Court  as  an  institution, 
and  contributed  mightily  to  its  work, 
to  its  strength,  end  to  its  future.  He 
revered  the  Constitution;  •  *  *  But 
above  all  he  believed  in  the  people". 

In  recognition  of  Justice  Black's  in- 
valuable contributions  to  American  ju- 
risprudence, the  President  has  desig- 
nated February  27.  1986.  as  'Hugo  La- 
Fayette Black  Day." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  most 
fitting  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  well  as  the  text  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Honoring  Justice  Black 
The  faces  of  only  four  American  judges- 
John  Marshall.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  Harlan  Fiske 
Stone— have  appeared  on  stamps.  If  the 
Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Committee,  in  its 
meeting  on  July  21-22,  so  recommends,  the 
fifth  judge  to  be  so  honored  may  be  Hugo  L. 
Black,  who  sat  on  the  Supreme  Court  with 
Hughes  and  Stone.  Like  the  other  four  jus- 
tices. Black,  who  served  from  1937  to  1971. 
surely  deserves  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  giants  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sen.  Howell  Heflin  and  Rep.  Ben  Erdreich 
of  Alabama  have  introduced  legislation  call- 
ing for  the  observance  on  Feb.  27.  1986,  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  justices  birth,  as 
Hugo  LaFayette  Black  Day. 

Justice  Black  was  surely  one  of  the  most 
influential  justices  of  the  20th  century.  A 
staunch  champion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  he 
argued  in  dissent  for  years  that  the  14th 
Amendment's  command  that  the  states  ob- 
serve due  process  meant  that,  like  the  feder- 
al government,  the  states  were  bound  to  re- 
spect Individual  rights  enumerated  in  the 
first  10  amendments.  Eventually  Black  won 
the  court  over  to  his  view  that  the  14th 
Amendment  required  the  states  to  provide 
free  counsel  for  indigent  criminal  defend- 
anU.  to  respect  the  right  against  self-in- 
crimination, the  right  to  confront  witnesses, 
the  protection  against  illegal  searches  and 
seizures  and  the  proscription  against  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment. 

But  among  the  10  articles  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  Justice  Black  considered  the  First 
Amendment  the  cornerstone  of  liberty,  and 
he  called  freedom  of  speech  the  heart  of  the 
First  Amendment.  Although  he  never  per- 
suaded his  fellow  justices  to  adopt  his  ab- 
solutist view,  he  contributed  mightily  to  the 
nation's  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
freedom  of  expression.  For  his  incompara- 
ble defense  of  individual  liberties.  Justice 
Black  deserves  recognition  In  the  Great 
American  stamp  series. 


States  and  the  freedoms  it  guarantees  led 
him  to  a  career  of  dedicated  public  service 
in  the  State  of  Alabama,  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court,  spanning  over  fifty  years; 

Whereas  Hugo  LaFayette  Black's  coura- 
gerous  leadership,  devotion  to  wisdom  and 
scholarship,  and  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
justice  brought  meaning  to  the  concept  of 
democracy  and  has  had  a  far-reaching  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  American  juris- 
prudence; 

Whereas  Hugo  LaFayette  Black  stood 
firm  and  unwaivering  in  protecting  and  de- 
fending our  cherished  constitutional  rights 
and  freedoms,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  future  generations  will  continue 
to  benefit  from  Hugo  LaFayette  Blacks  de- 
votion to  the  common  good  and  sense  of 
compassion  for  all; 

Whereas  February  27.  1986.  is  the  one 
hundredth  anniversity  of  the  birth  of  Hugo 
LaFayette  Black;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  and  proper  to  honor 
Hugo  LaFayette  Black  as  a  defender  of  free- 
dom, a  patriot;  and  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant; Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  February  27.  1986.  as 
•Hugo  LaFayette  Black  Day",  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


S.J.  Res.  59 
Whereas  Hugo  LaFayette  Black's  rever- 
ence for  the  Constitution   of  the  United 


WALTER        T.        COX,        INTERIM 
PRESIDENT   OF   CLEMSON    UNI- 
VERSITY IN  CLEMSON,  SC 
Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President, 
today  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  of  Mr.  Walter  T.  Cox, 
who  is  ending  his  service  as  interim 
president   of   Clemson   University   in 
Clemson.  SC. 

In  recognizing  Walter  Cox  today,  I 
am  commending  a  man  of  exceptional 
character  who  has  set  an  example  for 
all  Americans.  Walter  Cox  assumed 
the  presidency  of  Clemson  University 
during  a  very  difficult  time  in  its  his- 
tory and  molded  a  divided  institution 
into  a  cohesive  organization.  He  has 
integrity  and  tact,  intelligence  and  un- 
derstanding, and  is  both  leader  and 
servant.  I  am  pleased  to  honor  him 
today. 

As  one  of  the  older  graduates  of 
Clemson  University,  I  have  seen  few 
alumni  with  a  greater  love  for  that  in- 
stitution than  Walter  Cox.  A  native  of 
Belton,  SC,  Mr.  Cox  entered  Clemson 
as  a  freshman  in  1935,  and  graduated 
in  1939,  and,  except  for  his  military 
service  during  World  War  II.  he  has 
worked  at  that  institution  ever  since. 
He  has  been  assistant  football  coach, 
athletic  business  manager,  baseball 
coach,  director  of  public  relations  and 
alunmi  affairs,  assistant  to  the  univer- 
sity president,  vice  president  for  stu- 
dent affairs,  dean  of  students,  and  uni- 
versity president.  His  service  in  each 
of  those  capacities  has  been  commend- 


able, his  ethics  above  question,  and  his 
resolve  unshakeable. 

He  has  a  fatherly  image  on  campus 
and  is  known  universally  and  affec- 
tionately as  "Dean  Cox."  In  the  8 
months  of  his  presidency,  his  strong 
leadership  and  impartial  Judgment 
have  restored  unity  to  one  of  South 
Carolina's  finest  universities. 

Walter  Cox  has  been  honored  with 
Clemson's  highest  awards— the  Distin- 
guished Alumni  Award  in  1963;  the 
Clemson  Medallion  in  1984,  and  the 
Clemson  University  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame,  1984.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
1939  football  team  which  defeated 
Boston  College  in  the  Cotton  Bowl 
that  year. 

In  addition,  he  is  active  in  many 
civic  and  business  organizations.  He  is 
father  of  four  children,  one  of  whom 
is  Judge  Walter  Cox,  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  for  the  U.S.  Military  Court  of 
Appeals  over  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Cox  will  continue  to  serve  as 
special  assistant  to  the  new  president. 
Dr.  Max  Lennon,  who  assumes  that 
position  tomorrow.  Clemson's  board  of 
trustees  has  made  a  fine  choice  in  se- 
lecting Dr.  Lennon.  and  I  have  high 
hopes  for  Clemson's  future. 

Mr.  President,  Walter  Cox  is  a  man 
who  has  been  faithful  to  the  task 
before  him,  dedicated  to  the  high 
ideals  of  Clemson  University,  and  is 
unswervingly  loyal  to  this  fine  institu- 
tion. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
today  in  recognizing  this  great  Ameri- 
can and  my  good  friend. 


BEST  WISHES  TO  GEORGE 
MURPHY 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  last  day  for  George  Murphy, 
who  has  been  the  chaperone  of  the 
"Special  Secret  Room"  of  the  Capitol. 

Every  Senator  knows  George 
Murphy  and  everyone  knows  of  the 
valuable  service  that  he  has  performed 
over  the  years.  He  has  been  helpful  to 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  know  that 
many  Senators  will  deeply  miss  a  very 
special  contact  a  number  of  us  have 
had  over  the  years.  It  Just  will  not  be 
the  same  to  go  to  our  briefings  and  not 
have  George  there  to  greet  us  and  tell 
us  what  is  really  going  on  in  the  world. 
He  is  a  fountain  of  information.  He 
has  a  great  deal  of  expertise  and  a 
memory  that  is  practically  irreplace- 
able. 

We  wish  George  the  very  best  and  I 
personally  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  his  new  role,  which  will  be 
outside  the  confines  of  this  secret 
world. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRLA- 

TIONS         FOR         COMMODITY 

CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  last 

night  before  the  Senate  adjourned,  it 

was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 


body  that  there  was  at  the  desk  a  bill 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. This  bill  had  been  held  at  the 
desk  in  hopes  that  it  could  be  taken  up 
by  the  Senate  without  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  a  formal  way,  be  passed,  and  sent  to 
the  President  for  his  signature. 

There  was  some  consideration  of 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  taken  from  the  desk  and  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  last  night.  This 
was  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening 
when  the  other  business  of  the  Senate 
had  been  completed. 

Some  Senators  were  concerned, 
though,  that  there  was  a  provision 
added  to  that  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  took  away,  in 
effect,  borrowing  authority  that  had 
been  vested  in  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation  and  the  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  Program  permitting  bor- 
rowing to  take  place  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  the  op- 
eration of  those  programs.  In  the  case 
of  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program, 
funds  could  be  borrowed  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  op- 
erate those  activities  provided  for  in 
the  farm  bill  which  was  passed  last 
year  in  both  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987,  but  that  beginning  in  1988, 
under  the  terms  of  the  previously 
passed  farm  bill,  that  program  would 
be  operated  as  other  programs  and 
subject  to  annual  appropriations. 

In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Program,  I  had  offered  an 
amendment  when  that  bill  was  being 
considered  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  give  the  Corporation  borrow- 
ing authority  so  that  it  could  obtain 
funds  on  an  emergency  basis  and  when 
needed  to  pay  claims  against  insurance 
contracts  that  might  be  due  and  owing 
but  which  could  not  otherwise  be  paid 
for  lack  of  a  reserve  fund  in  the  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  -  reason  for  that  was  that  last 
year,  for  example,  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  ran  out  of 
money  on  four  different  occasions, 
payments  were  delayed  to  commission 
agents,  to  those  who  were  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Program,  and  in  other  ways  the 
operation  of  the  Crop  Insurance  Pro- 
gram was  disrupted. 

It  was  thought  that  this  would  help 
solve  that  problem  providing  emergen- 
cy borrowing  authority  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  so  that 
Congress  would  not  have  to  pass  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  every 
time  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Pro- 
gram exhausted  its  existing  funds. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in- 
cluded in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  it  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  provisions  which  prohibit  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
from  borrowing  funds  from  the  Com- 
modity    Credit     Corporation.     This 


causes  some  Senators  some  serious 
problems.  It  causes  this  Senator  very 
serious  problems  because  I  had  been 
convinced  that  the  change  we  made  in 
the  farm  bill  was  a  good  change.  It  was 
needed,  it  was  Justified,  and  would 
only  be  used  in  unusual  circumstances. 
Because  of  this  concern  that  exists 
here  in  the  Senate  for  the  orderly  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Program,  I  know  that  there  may  be  an 
amendment  offered  to  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  that  would  strike 
that  House  language  as  it  applies  to 
the  borrowing  authority  of  the  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senate  In- 
tends to  do  about  that  language, 
whether  it  intends  to  approve  such  an 
amendment  or  not.  But  I  would  feel 
that  it  is  my  responsibility  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture Appropriations  to  at  least  bring 
that  to  the  attention  of  Senators  for 
their  consideration. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
fact  he  has  brought  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  We  have  discussed 
this  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
this  morning. 

I  feel  extremely  strong  on  this 
matter.  It  was  one  of  the  reasons  that 
I  could  support  the  farm  bill.  I  think 
keeping  that  conservation  reserve  and 
the  crop  insurance,  which  is  also  part 
of  the  amendment  the  Senator  refers 
to,  are  two  key  elements  in  the  bill, 
and  if  the  Senator  will  recall,  we  final- 
ly put  a  sodbuster  bill  into  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  think  conservation  reserve  and  the 
sodbuster  bill  are  two  of  the  greatest 
things  that  could  happen  to  South 
Dakota.  We  retire  fragile  land  that 
has  been  plowed  up  because  of  the 
pEist  programs  that  actually  encour- 
aged it. 

Before  this  session  ends  and  the  tax 
bill  is  adopted,  I  hope  to  see  my  pro- 
posal in  a  farming  bill.  If  the  Senator 
will  recall,  last  year  in  the  budget 
fight  we  did  pass  a  sense-of-Congress 
resolution  saying  this  would  be  right 
to  include  a  provision  such  as  this  as  a 
tax  provision,  to  keep  additional 
people  from  farming  the  tax  law  in- 
stead of  the  farmlands  for  the  pur- 
poses of  farming. 

They  all  tie  together.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  get  this  kind  of  land  out  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  land  we  do 
not  need,  but  land  that  never  should 
have  come  under  the  plow  in  the  first 
place  because  that  is  highly  erodable, 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  conser- 
vation reserve  stays  in  place. 
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So  I  just  want  to  say  thank  you  for 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  1 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  comments  and 
for  his  assistance  in  these  agricultural 
Issues  as  they  come  up  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Senate.  He  has  proven  to 
be  a  leader  in  this  subject  matter  and 
has  enjoyed  a  position  of  respect  here 
in  the  Senate  for  many  years  and 
before  that  in  the  House  of  Represent- 

I  might  say  that  there  is  some  con- 
cern that  has  been  expressed  to  me  by 
some  who  administer  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program  that,  unless  there  is 
an  assurance  of  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram, legally  binding  contracts  cannot 
be  entered  into  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  individual 
landowners  who  would  want  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram. They  are  concerned  that  if  the 
program  is  made  subject  to  annual  ap- 
propriation acts  of  Congress,  farmers 
are  not  going  to  have  the  confidence 
that  money  will  be  there  to  actually 
fulfill  the  Government's  part  of  that 
bargain,  so  they  may  be  reluctant  to 
take  that  land  out  of  production  and 
run  the  risk  of  not  being  fully  compen- 
sated according  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract  that  may  have  been  entered 
into  between  them  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

So  this  does  present  an  element  of 
uncertainty  that  could  jeopardize  that 
program.  I  point  that  out  not  to  say 
that  we  could  not  get  around  that  or 
we  could  not  have  overcome  that  un- 
certainty, because  I  really  do  believe 
that  we  face  a  very  difficult  choice 
here  in  the  Senate.  But  when  this  bill 
does  come  before  the  Senate,  which  it 
surely  must,  the  Senate  is  going  to 
have  to  decide  whether  it  wants  to 
make  those  changes  and  take  a  clean 
appropriations  bill  back  to  the  House. 
So  that  Senators  could  understand  the 
choice  that  they  confront.  I  thought  It 
was  important  that  these  words  of  ex- 
planation be  expressed  today  so  that 
Senators  would  be  aware  of  what  we 
confront. 

It  is  Important  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funding  be  made 
available  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
It  had  been  my  hope  that  we  could 
have  approved  it  last  night.  It  became 
obvious  that  it  could  not  be  approved 
last  night  and  sent  to  the  President; 
that  if  it  had  been  brought  to  the 
floor,  that  it  would  have  been  amend- 
ed, maybe  in  many  different  ways.  We 
do  not  want  that.  And  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  who 
has  given  great  leadership  to  our  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Senate  in  these  mat- 
ters, is  again  providing  strong  leader- 
ship to  us  in  our  effort  to  see  that  this 
funding  bill  is  passed  and  that  it  is  a 
matter  which  is  handled  in  an  expedi- 
tious  way   so    that    the    Commodity 


Credit   Corporation  can  continue   to 
function. 

Senators  need  to  know.  too.  that  on 
Monday  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration is  due  to  issue  and  deliver 
checks  to  land  owners  and  to  farmers 
who  are  participating  in  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  That  Corporation  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  make  delivery  of 
those  checks  if  this  bill  has  not  been 
passed.  If  it  is  passed  with  amend- 
ments that  have  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
House  or  considered  in  conference  be- 
tween representatives  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  that  is 
going  to  cause  even  further  delay.  And 
those  who  are  expecting  benefits  from 
the  Corporation  on  Monday  may  not 
be  getting  those  benefits  for  days 
beyond  that  date.  That  is  unfortunate 
and  every  effort  I  think  ought  to  be 
made  here  in  the  Senate  to  keep  that 
from  happening. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  several  important  pieces  of 
farm  legislation  currently  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  urgent  that  the  Senate 
act  on  these  measures  promptly. 

The  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration is  a  must  piece  of  legislation.  If 
we  do  not  act  very  soon,  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  will  run  out  of 
money.  This  ^ould  result  In  delays  In 
issuing  checks  for  commodity  loans, 
deficiency  payments  and  other  obliga- 
tions at  a  very  critical  time  for  farm- 
ers. They  are  lining  up  financing  and 
purchasing  seed,  fertilizer  and  other 
items  needed  to  plant  this  year's  crops. 
Many  farmers  are  depending  on  CCC 
payments  to  make  those  purchases. 
The  delayed  enactment  of  the  1985 
farm  bill  put  farmers  in  a  difficult  sit- 
uation. A  further  delay  In  issuing  farm 
program  benefits  would  make  an  al- 
ready bad  situation  even  worse.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  act  on  the  CCC  supple- 
mental appropriation  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  second  critical  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for   fanners  is  the   package  of 
amendments  to  the   1985   farm  bill, 
which  would  revise  the  crop  yield  pro- 
vision and  modify  the  Dairy  Program 
and  several  other  programs.  The  for- 
mula for  establishing  average  yields  In 
the    1985   farm  bill   will   reduce   the 
yields  of  many  wheat  and  com  farm- 
ers, with  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
price  suports  and  farm  income.  This 
provision  alone  is  estimated  to  reduce 
deficiency  payments  by  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion. Farm  income  already  is  severely 
depressed.  Most  farmers  simply  cannot 
afford  yield  basis  reductions  of  10  to 
20  percent.  The  bill  before  the  Senate 
would   compensate   such   losses   with 
PIK  payments. 

Another  critical  part  of  this  package 
is  the  dairy  provision.  If  this  bill  is  not 
enacted,  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
budget  reductions  would  reduce  dairy 
price  supports  by   approximately   55 


cents  per  hundredweight.  Dairy  farm- 
ers In  South  Dakota  cannot  afford 
such  a  reduction.  The  proposal  we  are 
considering  would  Increase  the  current 
dairy  assessment  on  all  dairy  produc- 
tion by  12  cents  per  hundredweight. 
The  same  Gramm-Rudman  budget  re- 
duction requirements  will  be  met  by 
increasing  the  assessment  by  12  cents. 
However,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  a  12- 
cent  assessment  would  be  much  easier 
for  dairy  farmers  to  take  than  a  55- 
cent  price  reduction. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  expanding 
agricultural  exports,  I  cannot  support 
reducing  export  incentive  programs. 
Increasing  exports  and  demand  for 
farm  products  is  critical  for  a  prosper- 
ous farm  economy.  This  package  is  a 
tradeoff  between  price  supports  and 
export  programs.  As  I  said.  I  do  not 
support  cutting  export  programs,  but 
the  potential  loss  of  farm  income  in 
1986  as  a  result  of  the  dairy  and  yield 
provisions  is  critical. 

These  proposed  changes  in  the  Farm 
Program  must  be  acted  on  today.  The 
dairy  price  support  reduction  goes  into 
effect  tomorrow,  March  1,  and  signup 
for  the  Farm  Program  begins  Monday. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDING  SIDNEY  L. 
BROWN,  BUDGET  REVIEW  CHIEF 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  present  a  resolution  commend- 
ing the  services  of  the  chief  of  the 
budget  review  for  our  committee,  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Sidney  L.  Brown.  Most  people  around 
here  call  him  "Sid;"  some  call  him 
"Chief  Number  Cruncher."  Nonethe- 
less, those  of  us  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  work  with  Mr.  Brown  know 
that  he  will  be  leaving  his  current  po- 
sition in  a  few  days  to  become  vice 
president  for  finance  administration  of 
the  National  Public  Radio— our  loss 
and  their  gain. 

Mr.  President.  Sid  is  truly  a  remark- 
able and  talented  person.  He  will  be 
missed  not  only  by  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues on  the  Budget  Committee  but 
also  by  innumerable  staff.  Senators, 
and  Congressmen  throughout  Capitol 
Hill  and  staff  with  the  executive 
branch. 

Sid's  departure  from  the  committee 
after  11  years  of  service  to  It  and  to 
the  Congress  marks  a  degree  of  com- 
mitment and  dedication  to  the  pur- 
poses and  goals  of  the  budget  process 
and  all  of  those  concerns  about  fiscal 


problems  of  our  Nation  that  Is  un- 
matched by  any  person  that  I  know.  It 
can  truly  be  said.  Mr.  President,  that 
Sid  has  been  with  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee from  Its  very  beginning  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  staff  work  of 
every  budget  resolution  and  every  rec- 
onciliation bill  that  this  Congress  has 
ever  adopted.  For  the  record,  let  it  be 
known  that  that  constitutes  18  first 
and  second  budget  resolutions,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  one  in  May  of  1975, 
and  four  omnibus  reconciliation  acts, 
beginning  with  the  first  one  in  1980. 

I  personally  have  worked  with  Sid 
on  the  Budget  Committee  for  the  last 
9  years.  In  his  capacity  as  chief  budget 
review  officer,  I  have  learned  to  rely 
on  his  expertise,  his  dedication,  and 
his  judgment,  and  I  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  expecting  from  him  long,  dif- 
ficult hours,  and  absolute  commitment 
to  whatever  has  to  be  done.  No  one 
will  ever  know  how  much  he  and  his 
family  have  sacrificed  in  terms  of  time 
and  effort  so  that  he  could  be  sure 
that  his  share  of  the  responsibility 
around  here  was  always  met  and  per- 
haps done  better  than  anyone  has  ever 
done  it  and  maybe  better  than  it  will 
be  done  for  many  years. 

I  believe  that  all  members  of  my 
committee,  the  Budget  Committee, 
from  both  political  parties  join  me  in 
recognizing  his  accuracy,  his  fairness, 
his  commitment  to  excellence,  and  his 
ability  to  accomplish  worthwhile  goals 
in  the  difficult,  challenging  environ- 
ment that  we  live  in  here  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

While  this  resolution  commends  him 
for  his  work  on  the  committee  staff, 
he  will  be  remembered  for  his  personal 
qualities.  He  is  a  kind  and  patient 
man.  He  has  respect  for  the  other  per- 
son's point  of  view,  and  he  has  person- 
al integrity. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  am  sure  he 
will  perform  well  with  his  new  position 
for  National  Public  Radio,  and  for  all 
of  these  reasons  I  personally  will  miss 
him  when  he  leaves  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  Hill.  And  I  am  sure 
others  will  miss  him  also.  And  for  ev- 
eryone, it  will  be  our  loss,  and  for  Na- 
tional Public  Radio— as  I  said  in  my 
opening  remarks— it  will  be  their  gain. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  resolution 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Chiles,  Armstrong,  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Hatfield,  Hatch,  Andrews, 
QuAYLE,  Johnston,  Exon,  Byrd,  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  Grassley,  Sasser,  and  Dole 
commending  Sidney  L.  Brown  for  his 
service  to  the  country  and  the  Senate, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

I  understand  that  this  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  I  am  joined  by  a 
number  of  cosponsors  in  this  resolu- 
tion along  with  consent  for  its  adop- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  remain  open  for  additional 


cosponsors  for  the  remainder  of  this 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  357)  commending 
Sidney  L.  Brown  for  his  service  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

THE  DEPARTURE  OT  SID  BROWN 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
Members  of  this  body  have  often 
heard  me  be  critical  of  the  all  too  fre- 
quent excesses  of  the  congressional 
budget  process.  What  began  as  a 
useful  tool  to  implement  fiscal  disci- 
pline has  become  an  all-consuming 
monster,  torturing  sound  policy  and 
proper  procedure  to  achieve  a  political 
result.  But  I  hope  I  have  always  made 
it  clear  that  my  comments  are  directed 
at  the  process,  not  the  people  in- 
volved. That  is  certainly  the  case  when 
it  comes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Senator  Domenici, 
who  Is  truly  my  good  friend. 

It  is  also  true  of  Sid  Brown,  who  has 
served  the  Budget  Committee  since  its 
beginning,  under  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican leadership,  and  has  done  so 
in  a  professional  manner  that  brings 
credit  to  his  calling.  As  the  chief 
"numbers  cruncher"  for  the  Budget 
Committee.  Sid  has  plunged  deeper 
into  the  thickets  of  scorekeeping  than 
most  folks,  and  he  has  emerged  with 
his  humor  intact.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
understand  all  the  mysteries  of  score- 
keeping— I  recently  referred  to  one 
particular  explanation  of  a  spending 
issue  as  "scorekeeping  abracadabra"— 
but  I  do  know  that  In  attempting  to 
explain  those  mysteries  to  Senators 
and  staff  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  Sid 
Brown  has  been  unfailingly  patient, 
fair,  and  objective.  I  and  the  staff  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  thank 
him  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  does  not 
often  adopt  resolutions  honoring  staff, 
nor  do  I  think  we  should.  But  Sid 
Brown's  work  is  worthy  of  this  excep- 
tional recognition,  and  I  am  happy  to 
join  Chairman  Domenici  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  Senator  Metzenbaum, 
be  added  as  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  be  added  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Grassley  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RCSOLtmON  FOR  SIDNEY  BROWN 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  is  losing  an 
able  assistant  and  a  most  cherished 
friend  in  Mr.  Sidney  Brown.  It  is  like 
parting  with  a  security  blanket:  When 
Sid  Brown  gave  you  a  budget  number, 
you  always  kne\i/'it  was  correct.  His 
counsel  and  demeanor  transcended 
mere  professionalism.  His  was  the 
voice  of  quiet  reason,  and  a  guiding 
hand  In  this  Member's  dealings  in  the 
day-to-day  affairs  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Too  often  we  take  such  a  valuable 
resource  for  granted.  But  never  so 
with  such  a  friendship. 

I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion. I  wish  Sid  Brown  the  best,  and  as 
much  in  his  new  future  as  he  has 
given  to  us. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  have  already  ex- 
pressed the  appreciation  of  the  Senate 
to  Sid  Brown  for  his  years  of  dedicated 
service.  Today  is  Sid's  last  day  with 
the  Budget  Committee  staff.  There 
are  few  people  associated  with  this  in- 
stitution that  can  truthfully  be  de- 
scribed as  irreplaceable.  Sid.  however, 
may  be  one. 

I  say  that  for  two  reasons.  First.  Sid 
has  an  encyclopedic  command  of  the 
esoteric  statistical  data  that  fuels  the 
budget  decisionmaking  process.  Sid's 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of 
budget  figures  exceeds  that  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  he  serves.  It 
quite  possibly  exceeds  the  collective 
budget  knowledge  of  all  the  Members 
he  serves.  When  David  Stockman  re- 
marked in  Atlantic  Monthly  that  "no 
one  knew  what  was  going  on  with  all 
these  numbers."  I  was  sorely  tempted 
to  tell  him  to  call  Sid  Brown. 

Sid's  second  great  strength  Is  his 
rapport  with  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  Through  his  quiet, 
unassuming— almost  matter-of-fact  ap- 
proach to  budget  analysis.  Sid  has 
earned  the  confidence  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  on  the  committee. 
Sid  has  never  allowed  his  political  phi- 
losophy to  interfere  with  the  factual 
information  he  has  provided  to  all 
committee  members. 

Sid's  departure  will  leave  a  large 
void  on  the  Budget  Committee  staff. 
Taking  this  time  to  recognize  his  past 
contributions  is  the  least  we  can  do. 
We  wish  Sid  well  in  his  new  position 
with  National  Public  Radio.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

Mr.  BOSCHWIT2.  Mr.  President.  In 
my  7  years  In  the  Senate,  one  of  my 
greatest  pleasures  has  been  sitting  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  especially 
during  markups  when  we  go  day  after 
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day.  often  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  as  everyone  knows,  the 
congressional  budget  process  always 
goes  forward  without  a  hitch.  Dead- 
lines are  met;  the  budget  is  always  in 
balance.  The  principal  reason  for  all  of 
this  is  that  Sid  Brown  has  been  for 
many  years— under  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans—the chief  analyst  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee. 

As  long  as  we  are  telling  lies  about 
Sid  Brown.  I  thought  I  would  tell  a 
really  big  one. 

Seriously,  we  are  going  to  miss  Sid 
Brown.  He  has  always  been  a  fair, 
trustworthy,  and  extraordinarily  com- 
petent person  with  whom  to  work.  In 
addition,  he  has  a  very  steady  demean- 
or, often  in  high-pressure  situations. 
Most  Importantly  all  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  have  always  had  con- 
fidence in  the  figures  he  gave  us  and  I 
have  never  found  that  confidence  ill 
founded.  Of  course  there  is  good 
reason  for  all  of  this.  Sid  is  a  Minneso- 
tan. 

I  wish  Sid  the  best  in  his  future  en- 
deavors. He  deserves  it.  He  has  served 
the  Senate  and  his  Nation  well,  and  I 
know  that  he  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The    resolution    (S.    Res.    357)   was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with   its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  357 
A   resolution,   (S.   Res.   357).   commending 
Sidney  L.  Brown  for  his  service  to  the 
country  and  the  Senate 
Whereas  the  Senate  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  to  Sidney  L.  Brown,  who  has 
served  the  United  States  as  Chief  of  Budget 
Review  for  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
from  1975  to  1986; 

Whereas  Sidney  L.  Brown  has  carried  out 
his  difficult  duties  and  responsibilities  with 
the  highest  degree  of  professional  integrity 
and  dedication: 

Whereas  Sidney  L.  Brown  has  served 
three  Chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  United  SUtes  Senate,  representing 
both  parties,  with  the  most  exacting  stand- 
ards of  precision  and  candor;  and 

Whereas  Sidney  L.  Brown  has  earned  our 
affection  and  esteem:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Ruolved.  That  Sidney  L.  Brown  is  hereby 
commended  for  his  long,  faithful,  and  exem- 
plary service  to  his  country  and  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  resolution  which 
gives  thanks  and  bids  a  fond  farewell 
to  Sid  Brown— but  I  do  so.  quite  frank- 
ly, with  mixed  feelings. 

I,  of  course,  join  with  my  col- 
leagues—especially the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Pm  DoMiMici— in  celebrating  with 
Sid  his  new  venture  and  wishing  him 
all  the  best  in  his  Ufe  after  Congress. 
But  I  must  add  that  those  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee are  simply  not  happy  to  see  him 
go.  We  will  miss  Sid  very  much— not 


just  for  the  tremendous  expertise  in 
budget  matters  which  he  brought  to 
the  committee,  nor  the  indefatigable 
effort  he  gave  to  the  Senate  in  helping 
us  make  something  of  what  we  call  a 
budget  process. 

I,  for  one.  will  miss  Sid  not  just  be- 
cailse  he  served  the  conunlttee  with 
great  professional  distinction— but 
more  Importantly  because  he  served 
with  good  humor  and  friendship.  I  am 
especially  grateful  for  the  wonderful 
help  he  gave  me  when  I  first  enttred 
the  Senate  and  became  a  junior 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
can  recall  many  times  during  those 
days  when  Sid  took  the  time  and  had 
enough  patience  to  coach  me  on 
budget  matters.  Sid  really  played  an 
Important  part  In  my  coming  to  under- 
stand the  Federal  budget  and  how  to 
tame  It.  and  111  always  appreciate  It. 

Today  Is  Sid's  last  day  In  his  clut- 
tered Budget  Committee  office  where 
as  chief  of  budget  review  he  churned 
out  every  conceivable  number  and  as- 
terisk those  of  us  on  the  committee 
could  dare  to  imagine.  He  did  so  with 
relentless  skill  and  good  grace.  He 
spent  many  a  sleepless  night  here  on 
the  floor  or  in  his  office  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  Dlrksen  building  busily 
crafting  some  new  compromise  plan  to 
break  a  long  logjam  on  the  floor.  I 
hope  he  knows  how  much  we  appreci- 
ated his  efforts  which  were  beyond 
the  call  of  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just  like  to 
conclude  my  remarks  by  observing 
that  It  Is  something  of  a  rare  event 
when  the  Senate  takes  time  out  from 
considering  the  Issues  of  the  day  and 
pauses  to  honor  one  of  Its  family.  I  am 
happy  we  have  done  so  today,  for  few 
who  have  labored  In  the  vineyards 
such  as  Sid  has  deserve  this  recogni- 
tion, this  praise,  and  this  word  of 
thanks  as  we  bid  him  farewell. 

Sid  win  always  have  my  admiration 
and  I'm  sure  that  of  Chairman  Domen- 
ici  and  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  certain  his  new  venture  at 
National  Public  Radio  will  be  filled 
with  great  success  and  happiness. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  an  article  on  Sid  Brown 
which  appeared  in  the  February  8. 
1986  issue  of  National  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Senatx  BoDcrr  Gtntu  Shums  thk  Spotlight 
(By  Jonathan  Rauch) 

Picture  the  quintessential,  and  essential, 
Capitol  Hill  staff  man:  one  who  is  relied 
upon  for  clear,  honest  answers  to  complicat- 
ed, sometimes  controversial,  questions,  who 
Is  always  around  and  never  conspicuous, 
who  thrives  In  the  deep  shadows  of  anonym- 
ity- 

Imagine  him  never  seeming  to  lose  his 
temper  or  run  out  of  patience  and  you  have 
Ijefore  you  Sidney  L.  Brown,  the  longtime 
head  numbers  cr\mcher  and  budget  builder 
for  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  who  re- 
cently announced  that  he  Is  leaving  the  Hill. 


Brown's  title  is  chief  of  budget  review,  but 
those  who  know  him  are  Inclined  to  think 
that  "Senate  budget  guru"  might  be  more 
fitting.  Since  he  joined  the  committee  In 
1975,  a  few  months  after  It  was  created  by 
the  1974  Budget  Act.  Brown,  53,  has  been 
the  man  whom  two  Democratic  chairmen 
and  current  chairman  Pete  V.  Domenicl,  R- 
N.M..  have  looked  to  for  analysis  that  U  un- 
clouded by  politics. 

"He's  an  extraordinary  analyst  who  never 
sleeps,"  said  Rudolph  G.  Penner,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  "He 
works  endlessly,  he's  toUUy  professional, 
and  you  can  find  no  hint  of  ideology  in  his 
work.  ■  ,      , 

That's  typical  of  what  budget  profession- 
als around  town  say  about  Browns  work. 
"He's  the  best  numbers  person  in  town, " 
said  Carol  G.  Cox.  the  president  of  the  non- 
partisian  Committee  for  a  Responsible  Fed- 
eral Budget  and  a  former  committee  staffer. 
"You  cant  push  Sid  into  jimmying  the 
numbers.  But  you  can  get  him  to  listen  to 
you  forever. " 

David  G.  Mathlasen.  a  senior  career  staff- 
er at  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  who  is,  in  some  respecU.  the  Admin- 
istrations  counterpart  to  Brown,  said:  "No 
one's  ever  worried  about  his  ambition.  Sid  is 
always  going  to  tell  it  like  he  sees  it. ' 

On  most  committee  staffs,  including  that 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  the  man 
at  the  top  is  the  political  operative,  the  eyes 
and  ears,  of  the  chairman.  At  the  Budget 
Committee,  that  role  is  filled  by  Stephen  E. 
Bell,  who  also  recently  announced  that  he 
will  leave  in  a  few  weeks  for  a  private  sector 
job.  Brown,  perched  a  few  rungs  down  the 
ladder,  serves  whoever  the  chairman  hap- 
pens to  be  by  figuring  out  how  to  do  what 
the  politicians  want  to  get  done.  The  depar- 
ture of  both  Bell  and  Brown,  a  loss  for  the 
Budget  Committee  of  both  its  top  political 
strategist  and  its  senior  professional  staff 
member,  could  be  troublesome  at  the  start 
of  a  congressional  budget  cycle. 

Each  year  as  the  committee  drafted  Its 
budget,  it  was  Brown  who  stacked  and  ce- 
mented the  numbers.  When  the  Senate  and 
House  were  deep  in  negotiations  over  the 
1985  Balanced  Budget  Act.  Brown  was  in- 
strumental in  figuring  out  how  to  write  a 
workable  procedure  for  calculating  and  ap- 
plying automatic  spending  cuU. 

"He  played  a  critical  role. "  Bell  said.  "He 
was  there  day  and  night  with  us. "  The  fact 
that  the  first  round  of  automatic  budget 
cutting  under  the  act  came  off  smoothly, 
rather  than  crashing  into  a  mass  of  vague  or 
unworkable  legal  language,  says  much  about 
the  quality  of  Browns  work. 

It  certainly  says  more  than  he  is  willing  to 
say  himself.  Try  to  drag  him  into  the  light 
of  public  exposure  and  the  normally  jovial 
Brown  becomes  markedly  less  amiable.  He 
compares  himself  to  the  man  deep  in  the 
bowels  of  a  ship  who  tends  the  engines 
while  the  politicians  outside  break  cham- 
pagne bottles  on  the  l)ow.  And  he  says  he 
likes  It  down  there. 

"I  have  absolutely  no  desire  to  be  famous 
or  public,"  he  said  adding  a  not-very-subtle 
suggestion  that  some  other  subject  be  found 
for  an  article.  "In  fact,  publicity  makes  me 
very  uncomfortable.  I  value  my  anonymity 
highly." 

During  the  1960s  Brown  was  a  budget  ex- 
aminer and  an  assistant  to  the  director  at 
the  old  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  later 
became  OMB.  Later  he  worked  at  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
before  Joining  the  Budget  Committee  staff. 
Next  month,  he  moves  to  National  Public 


Radio,  as  vice  president  for  finance  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Brown,  whose  office  shelves  are  lined  with 
budget  books  going  back  forever,  has  been 
the  Budget  Commlttee"s  rememberer.  Its  in- 
stitutional memory.  He  recalls  starting  out 
at  the  committee  when  todays  congression- 
al budget  process  had  yet  to  be  set  up. 
"They  said  Create  a  process," '"  Brown  said. 
"And  that"s  exciting,"  With  him,  as  he 
leaves,  goes  one  of  the  budget  process's 
founders  and  guiding  spirits. 

PAKrWEU.  TO  MR.  SID  BROWN 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  end 
of  February  brings  sadly  the  depar- 
ture of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
budget  analysts  to  ever  serve  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  His  depar- 
ture will  leave  many  of  us.  Senators 
and  staff  alike,  disappointed  at  the 
loss  of  an  Institutional  memory  like 
Sid  Brown's.  His  clear,  concise,  and  ac- 
curate explanation  of  a  multitude  of 
numbers  representing  numerous  pro- 
grams will  be  a  loss  shared  by  all  of  us 
who  from  time  to  time  have  tapped 
the  expertise  of  budget  guru  Sid 
Brown.  His  honest  analysis  always  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome  In  the  political 
climate  of  Capitol  Hill  where,  all  too 
often,  issues  are  muddled.  The  privi- 
lege has  been  mine  to  work  during  the 
past  7  years  with  a  man  who  has  a 
phenomenal  understanding  of  the 
budget  process. 

As  an  adept  "budget  cruncher."  Sid 
has  provided  not  only  a  nonpartisan 
analysis  of  the  numbers,  but  also  he 
was  characterized  by  his  amiable  per- 
sonality in  a  world  frequently  marked 
by  high  tensions  and  short-tempered 
actors.  Despite  many  tedious  hours  of 
number  crunching,  often  Into  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Sid  remained  ap- 
proachable and  willing  to  answer  even 
the  most  obscure  questions  that  only  a 
man  with  an  infinite  memory  for 
detail  could  answer. 

I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  and  join 
my  colleagues  in  commending  him  for 
his  many  years  of  faithful  service. 


AWARD  OF  THE  MIGEL  MEDAL 
TO  SENATOR  BUMPERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  announce  that 
today,  on  February  28.  our  colleague, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  will  be 
awarded  the  Migel  Medal  of  the  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  He  Is  being  pre- 
sented this  award  for  his  leadership 
role  In  Improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  blind  and  other  disabled  citizens. 

In  receiving  this  award.  Senator 
Bumpers  joins  a  list  of  other  distin- 
guished Americans  who  also  have  been 
recipients— this  list  includes  Helen 
Keller  and  two  former  members  of 
this  body.  Senator  Jacob  Javits.  and 
my  former  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 

Because  of  the  good  that  Senator 
Bttmpers  has  accomplished,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  others  like  him. 


disabled  Americans  are  becoming  more 
and  more  recognized  for  their  abilities, 
and  less  and  less  neglected  or  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  their  disabil- 
ities. 

And  because  of  the  work  of  persons 
such  as  our  colleague,  the  American 
public  is  gaining  a  greater  awareness 
of  the  needs  of  the  handicapped,  and 
the  contributions  they  can  make  if 
only  provided  with  an  opportunity. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Bumpers  on 
receiving  this  award.  I  am  happy  to 
call  It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. And  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  congratulatory  telegram  that 
I  have  sent  to  Senator  Bumpers  be  In- 
cluded In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Telegram] 

FnRi;ABY  27,  1986. 
Hon.  Dale  Bumpers, 

c/o  Dr.  Max  Woolly.  Arkamat  School  for  the 
Blind,  Little  Rock,  AR. 

Dear  Dale:  I  Join  in  congratulating  you  on 
receiving  the  Migel  Medal  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

In^recent  years,  the  American  people  have 
became  Increasingly  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  their  Impaired  fellow-citizens.  That 
progress  has  not  been  accidental.  Through 
your  work  and  that  of  other  sensitive  lead- 
ers, the  public  has  been  led  to  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
and  disabled,  and  of  the  contributions  that 
so  many  of  these  often  talented  and  bril- 
liant people  can  make  to  our  whole  society. 
Your  efforts  have  been  translated  Into  op- 
portunities, particularly  for  the  blind,  and 
into  better  lives  for  thousands. 

Again,  I  congratulate  you  for  the  out- 
standing services  that  you  have  rendered  to 
blind  Americans  and  for  the  humane  bene- 
fiu  that  you  have  made  possible  throughout 
our  country. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CROSS-COMPLIANCE  FOR  THE 
1988  CROP  YEAR 

Mr,  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  that  later  today  the  majority 
leader  may  ask  the  Senate  to  take  up 
legislation  to  make  some  changes  In 
the  farm  bill  that  was  passed  last  year. 
In  anticipation  of  the  consideration  by 
the  Senate  of  that  measure,  I  point 
out  that  there  are  some  problems  that 
I  am  aware  of  In  the  administration  of 
the  ASCS  Income  Support  Program 
that  do  need  attention  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


Some  may  recall  that  we  recently 
passed  a  technical  amendment  that 
corrected  a  drafting  error  concerning 
the  Issue  of  cross-compliance  for  the 
1986  crop  year.  As  a  member  of  the 
conference  on  the  farm  bill,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  I  can  recall  that  we 
were  discussing  whether  to  have  a  pro- 
vision In  the  farm  bill  that  would  man- 
date cross-compliance  In  the  commodi- 
ty programs.  It  was  decided  by  the 
conferees  that  this  should  be  discre- 
tionary, that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture should  be  given  authority  to  re- 
quire cross-compliance  by  those  who 
benefit  from  the  commodity  programs. 
Somehow,  though.  In  the  drafting  of 
those  provisions,  the  statute  inaccu- 
rately reflected  that  the  conference 
agreed  to  mandate  cross-compliance  in 
wheat  and  feed  grains  but  to  have  dis- 
cretionary authority  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  the  programs 
involving  rice  and  cotton.  This  was  an 
error,  and  this  was  corrected  In  the  re- 
cently passed  bill.  I  do  not  think  the 
President  has  signed  that  bill  yet.  He 
may  have,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I 
am  confident  that  it  will  be  signed. 

The  point  is  that  this  change  in  the 
law  has  made  it  impossible  for  many 
farmers  to  accurately  determine  the 
number  of  base  acres  which  they  are 
eligible  to  plant  in  1986  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  being  found  Ineligible 
to  participate  In  the  commodity  pro- 
grams. The  signup  date  under  the 
ASCS  Program  and  approval  of  the 
plan  Is  March  1.  That  Is  tomorrow.  So 
let  us  look  at  what  has  happened. 

A  farmer,  not  knowing  the  base  acre- 
age he  would  be  eligible  to  plant,  could 
not  possibly  file  with  the  ASCS  office 
form  561.  farm  operating  plan  for  pay- 
ment limitation  review.  Yet.  the  ASCS 
Is  requiring  farmers  to  gain  final  ap- 
proval of  their  fftrm  operating  plan  for 
payment  limitation  review  by  March  1. 
I  think  we  need  to  send  a  directive  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and.  If 
necessary,  Include  this  in  the  change 
that  is  being  suggested  to  the  farm 
bill,  which  would  permit  a  farmer  to 
have  until  April  I  to  amend  or  some- 
how develop  an  approvable  plan,  a 
plan  that  can  be  approved  by  ASCS. 

In  the  other  body,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  considered  a  suggestion 
made  by  Representative  Webb  Frank- 
lin of  Mississippi  on  this  subject,  and 
an  amendment  was  actually  approved 
to  a  bill  being  considered  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 

I  have  agreed  to  bring  this  up  here 
in  the  Senate  and  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  same  provision. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  .  The  Food  Security  Act  of  1986 
(P.L.  99-198)  is  amended  as  follows: 
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(1)  In  title  X  after  "Sk.  1001."  insert 
••(a)". 

(2)  After  the  new  subsection  (a)  insert  the 
following:  "(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  for  the  1986  crops 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  extra 
long  suple  cotton  and  rice,  in  applying  the 
definition  of  person"  as  required  under 
subsection  (aH5)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide,  in  the  case  of  individuals 
whose  applications  for  a  change  in  status 
have  been  denied  and  those  individuals 
whose  applications  are  pending  as  of  March 
1  1986,  that  such  individuals  may  reapply 
by  April  1,  1986,  for  a  determination  wheth- 
er multiple  individuals  or  other  entities  con- 
stitute one  or  separate  persons. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  going  to  refer 
to  this  amendment  as  the  Franklin- 
Cochran  amendment.  As  we  consider 
changes  to  the  farm  bill.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  consider  including  this  pro- 
vision in  any  change  that  is  made  to 
the  farm  bill  that  was  passed  last  year 
by  Congress. 

There  may  be  a  way  to  handle  this 
administratively.  If  there  is.  that  is 
fine.  I  do  not  care  that  we  enact  this, 
if  the  ASCS  will  go  ahead  and  give  an 
indication  that  it  will  permit  farmers 
to  have  up  to  April  1  to  file  an  amend- 
ed form  561,  if  the  initially  filed  plan 
is  not  approved  for  some  reason  by  the 
ASCS  administrators. 

There  are  other  changes,  of  course, 
being  discussed  with  the  farm  bill,  and 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
those  later  when  the  bill  is  actually 
before  the  Senate. 

But  in  anticipation  of  the  bill  being 
called  up,  I  wanted  to  bring  that 
matter  that  has  some  urgency  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  that  it 
be  favorably  considered  by  Senators. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms),  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  do  at  least  one  thing 
today  to  send  a  signal  to  certain  agen- 
cies and  to  the  American  farmer  that 
we  are  trying  to  respond  to  some  of 
the  concerns  that  have  arisen  in  the 
past  couple  of  months  with  reference 
to  six  or  seven  areas  in  the  farm  bill,  a 
bill  that  we  passed  in  December  1985. 

One  of  those  relates  to  dairy.  I  know 
there  are  Members  on  each  side  of  the 
aisle  who  have  problems  with  what  we 
propose  to  do.  If  we  could  bring  up  the 
bill  today  with  a  dairy  provision  in  it 
and  set  it  aside  until  Tuesday,  when  it 
will  be  open  to  further  amendment,  we 
might  be  able  to  avoid  an  objection  in 
that  area. 


The  other  areas  also  affect  Senators 
on  both  sides  but,  more  Importantly, 
they  affect  farmers.  Senators  are  not 
really  that  Important,  but  the  farmers 
are  important.  One  section  deals  with 
the  underplanting  provision  that  was 
provided  for  in  the  1985  Farm  Act.  As 
it  turned  out.  it  has  created  a  big  dis- 
cussion between  producers  of  nonpro- 
gram  crops  and  producers  who  have 
crops  with  price  support  programs. 

Again.  Senators  representing  States 
like  Michigan.  Maine,  and  Idaho  may 
have  a  different  view  on  this  than  Sen- 
ators from  Oklahoma.  Kansas,  and 
other  places.  So  they  are  not  partisan 
in  that  sense. 

There  Is  also  a  question  with  refer- 
ence to  crop  yields.  There  was  an 
amendment  offered  late  in  the  confer- 
ence by  the  distinguished  Member  of 
Congress,  Congressman  Stenholm 
from  Texas,  dealing  with  yields  and 
bases,  and  he  made  a  very  convincing, 
persuasive  case.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
he  was  wrong,  and  it  was  indicated  in 
conference  that  this  provision  would 
save  about  $1.2  billion  over  the  life  of 
the  bill. 

But  the  yield  provision  has  been  a 
matter  of  great  concern,  again  among 
farmers  in  primarily  wheat  areas,  and 
this  concern  is  reflected  by  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

There  was  a  minor  provision  with 
reference  to  the  salary  requirement 
level  for  the  Special  Assistant  for  Agri- 
cultural Trade  and  Food  Assistance. 
That  is  a  matter  of  particular  concern 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  Senator 
Melcher.  As  I  understand  it,  he  has 
had  a  visit  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  There  probably  could  be  a 
resolution  of  that  if  Senator  Helms 
agrees. 

The  other  reference  is  to  the  export 
assistance  program.  That  has  been 
changed,  to  make  it  discretionary  for 
fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  and  1988. 

Then  we  had  to  change  or  reduce 
the  amoimt  of  CCC  commodities  re- 
quired to  be  used  under  the  Export 
Enhancement  Program  from  $2  billion 
to  $1  billion  to  pay  for  all  the  other 
things  we  were  doing. 

We  also  allow  wheat  and  feed  grain 
producers  to  hay  and  graze  set-aside 
acreage  during  at  least  5  of  the  princi- 
pal growing  months  for  1986.  This 
again,  is  a  matter  that  I  understand 
has  been  worked  out  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  There  is  also  agreement  on  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  hold  hearings 
and  implement  a  marketwide  service- 
payments  plan  to  allow  dairy  coopera- 
tives to  receive  compensation  for  proc- 
essing nonmember  milk. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  there 
are  seven  or  eight  provisions  we  have 
been  able  to  work  out,  in  some  cases 
without  additional  cost.  The  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  is  here, 
and  is  prepared  to  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  this  proposal  with  the 
dairy  provision  included.  This  is  Feb- 


ruary 28,  and  it  should  be  clear  that 
we  did  attempt  to  take  action  before 
the  so-called  Gramm-Rudman  ax  falls 
at  midnight.  That  is  with  reference  to 
dairy. 

With  reference  to  all  the  other  mat- 
ters mentioned,  the  signup  period  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  other  crops 
begins  next  week.  In  an  effort  to  save 
farmers  from  having  to  travel  back 
and  forth  to  the  ACS  office,  it  would 
be  helpful  if  we  could  dispose  of  these 
provisions  and  pass  them  in  the 
Senate  today.  If  not,  we  could  pass 
them  on  Tuesday  and  send  them  to 
the  House. 

As  I  indicated  last  evening.  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  I 
have  also  been  in  contact  with  Con- 
gressman Foley,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  chairman  of  the 
Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Subcommittee. 
I  am  advised  that  we  are  in  almost 
total  agreement  and  it  would  be  very 
helpful  if  we  could  send  them  a 
Senate-passed  bill. 

So,  having  said  that,  I  am  prepared 
to  call  upon  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  hopefully  we  can  do  some 
business. 


FOOD  SECURITY 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Food  Security  Improvements  Act  of 
1986,  the  so-called  corrections  to  the 
farm  bill. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
reservation  is  heard. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Was  this 
unanimous  consent  to  turn  to  a  bill 
that  is  pending  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
asking  a  parliamentary  inquiry  of 
whether  this  was  a  unanimous  consent 
to  turn  to  a  bill  that  is  now  laying  at 
the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tho 
Senator  is  correct.  It  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  turn  to  a  bill  that 
has  just  been  sent  to  the  desk  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the 
Food  Security  Improvements  Act. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  President.  Is  this  a 
bill  that  has  been  enacted  upon  by  one 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
bill  simply  to  be  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  trying  to  get  an 
exact  understanding  of  what  bill  it  is 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


North  Carolina  is  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  move  to.  I  have  on  my  desk 
a  copy  of  the  bill  entitled  "Pood  Secu- 
rity Improvements  Act  of  1986."  It  has 
a  time  written  on  it  of  12:28  p.m.  I  am 
not  certain  if  this  is  the  bill  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  for  guid- 
tuice  from  the  Chair  to  enlighten  this 
Senator  as  to  what  we  are  being  asked 
to  turn  to  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Senator  Helms,  and  Senator 
Dole  sent  to  the  desk^is  a  bill  to  maike 
certain  improvements  to  amendments 
made  by  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  without  losing  his  right 
to  continue  this? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  reclaim  the  floor  and 
complete  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest so  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  others  know  fully  what  we  con- 
template if  we  are  permitted  to  do  it. 

To  continue  the  unanimous-consent 
request: 

I  further  ask  unanimotis  consent 
that  debate  only  occur  during  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  today  and  that  any 
roUcall  votes  ordered  be  postponed 
imtil  after  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March 
4. 

Now,  the  bill  is  already  at  the  desk. 
That  is,  in  total,  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  ask  one  question  just  for  clarifi- 
cation. Does  this  bill,  as  sent  to  the 
desk  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  include  the 
dairy  section  that  Senator  Kasteh  and 
I  have  submitted  as  a  bill? 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  does  not.  But  let  me 
say  to  my  friend  that  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  modify  it  to  include  it. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  modifies  his  bill  to  Include  the 
dairy  provision  worked  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  myself.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection.  I  cannot 
speak  for  anybody  else,  of  course,  but 
I  would  have  to  object  if  the  bill  is  not 
so  modified, 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
objects. 


Mr.  HELMS,  Mr.  President,  there 
was  an  objection.  Who  made  the  objec- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio, 

Mr,  LEAHY,  Mr,  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr,  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
chair, 

Mr,  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  was  seeking 
recognition  first. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  concern- 
ing the  bill  as  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
did  the  modification  reach  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  did  not  reach  the  desk. 
An  objection  was  lodged. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
another  parliamentary  inquiry.  Not- 
withstanding the  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
still  have  a  right  to  modify  his  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
sponsor  of  the  bill  may  modify  the  bill 
prior  to  the  Senate  action  occurring. 

Mr,  LEAHY,  I  thank  the  Chair, 

Mr.  METZENBAUM,  Mr,  President. 
I  objected  becatise  I  do  not  know  what 
is  in  this  bill.  My  guess  is  that  nobody 
else  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  except 
maybe  one  or  two.  know  what  is  in  the 
bill.  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  listening 
in  on  the  squawk  box.  I  have  been 
around  here  all  day  long.  I  have  indi- 
cated I  was  ready  to  come  to  the  floor 
in  connection  with  any  issue.  But,  all 
of  a  sudden.  I  hear  on  my  squawk  box 
that  a  bill  is  being  introduced,  called 
up,  and  requesting  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  forward. 

That  is  no  way  to  run  the  U,S. 
Senate.  We  are  entitled  to  know  what 
we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor  for  a  ques- 
tion, 

Mr,  HELMS.  The  Senator  will  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor.  He  knows 
that. 

Will  the  Senator  inquire  as  to 
whether  both  sides  put  this  bill  on  the 
hotline  20  or  25  minutes  ago?  Was  not 
that  done  an  hour  ago? 

That  is  the  way  the  Senate  operates, 
Senator,  ^ 

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  on  the  hotline.  At  least  I 
was  not  notified  of  it.  If  it  was.  it  may 
have  been,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  it  was  not.  But  this  Senator  was 
not  suivised  of  it. 


Mr,  DOLE,  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

(Mr.  ABDNOR  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  certainly  do 
yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  But  I  did  insert 
this  material  into  the  Record  last 
night,  after  indicating  to  all  Senators 
that  we  would  be  in  session  today  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  resolve  this 
issue. 

I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  section- 
by-section  explanation  along  with  my 
statement  of  what  the  bill  did.  Since 
there  have  been  some  minor  modifica- 
tions to  accommodate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  in  one 
area,  we  also  agreed  to  include  the 
proposal  of  Senator  Leahy  and  Sena- 
tor Kasten  on  dairy,  which  has  not 
been  done  as  part  of  the  package.  The 
chairman  has  indicated  he  is  willing  to 
modify  it, 

I  want  the  Record  to  reflect  that  it 
is  not  a  surprise  attack. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  yield  for  an  additional  question? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No;  I  would 
like  to  be  heard. 

Last  evening.  Senator  Kasten  moved 
with  respect  to  a  dairy  bill,  and  asked 
for  unanimous  corisent  to  proceed  for- 
ward. Then  Senator  Symms  attempted 
to  move  forward  with  respect  to  an- 
other piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  did  not 
attempt  to  do  that,  but  I  would  say  to 
my  good  friend,  I  spoke  in  flavor  of 
moving  forward.  I  gave  the  Senator  a 
copy  of  similar  legislation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  stand  cor- 
rected. The  Senator  gave  me  a  copy  of 
that. 

Senator  Dole  indicated  last  night 
that  there  was  some  legislation  that 
he  might  be  calling  up  and  putting 
something  Into  the  Record.  But  that 
was  not  the  basis  on  which  any  of  us 
could  determine  what  really  was  going 
to  be  called  up.  There  were  three  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  legislation. 

Now  we  are  told  that  they  have  been 
amended  in  various  ways.  I  have  no 
idea  what  the  cost  Is,  I  do  not  knojv 
whether  It  cost  anything,  I  do  not 
know  whether  It  costs  the  consumers, 
or  if  it  does  not  cost  the  taxpayers,  I 
do  not  know  what  It  does  to  help  the 
farmers.  And  my  whole  point  Is,  we 
ought  to  know  what  we  are  doing.  It  Is 
Friday  afternoon,  and  a  quarter  to  3,  I 
do  not  mind  working  this  afternoon,  or 
tomorrow,  or  whatever  the  case  may 
be.  That  is  fine  with  me.  But  I  do 
mind  being  charged  with  responsibility 
for  having  permitted  a  bill  to  pass, 
either  by  unanimous  consent  or  other- 
wise, without  knowing  what  It  is  all 
about, 

Mr,  BOSCHWITZ,  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
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Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio  that  this  bill  is  not 
being  forcibly  passed  by  unanimous 
consent  as  just  indicated  but  it  is  being 
brought  up  for  debate.  This  bill  has 
been  around  the  Halls  of  the  Senate 
and  has  been  discussed  by  Members 
for  many  days  now. 

With  all  due  respect.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio  that  he  is  not  nor- 
mally involved  in  negotiations  on  agri- 
cultural legislation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  had  been  good 
enough  to  share  the  wisdom  offered 
last  evening,  I  did  address  myself  to 
the  fact  that  I  heard  that  many  Sena- 
tors had  been  discussing  the  subject- 
so-called  agricultural  state  Senators. 
Some  of  us  have  agricultural  concerns 
in  our  own  States,  we  also  have  con- 
sumer concerns,  and  we  also  have 
budgetary  concerns. 

So  that  merely  because  a  group  of 
farm  state  Senators  might  agree  that 
a  bill  was  good  for  those  States  does 
not  necessarily  mean  it  is  good  for  the 
country.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  by 
implication  or  inference  that  it  is  bad 
for  the  country.  I  do  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  bad  for  the  country  for  us  to  be 
called  upon  to  legislate  without  know- 
ing what  we  are  voting  on. 

Mr.  LEAHY  and  Mr.  SYMMS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.    BOSCHWITZ.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  again  for  a  ques- 
tion? ,^  , 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  for  a 

question. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Let  me  comment 
that  this  bill  has  indeed  been  moving 
about  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
And  when  the  Senator  says  that  it  has 
suddenly  come  up  on  a  Friday  after- 
noon. I  would  respectfully  take  issue 
with  my  friend  from  Ohio.  I  know  that 
it  has  been  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Senator.  I  am  also  amazed  by  the 
intensity  of  his  interest  on  so  many 
different  subjects. 

My  recollection  is  that  his  interest 
has  occasionally  been  directed  at  agri- 
culture. Since  I  am  part  of  those  nego- 
tiations, in  the  future,  I  will  see  that 
the  Senator  and  his  office  are  in- 
formed. But  this  is  not  a  matter  that  is 
new  to  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  and 
it  is  only  a  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed which  is  being  sought.  - 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  so  we 
can  review  all  the  proposed  legislation, 
will  the  Senator  be  willing  to  allow  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  or  another  Member  to 
modify  the  proposal  to  include  the 
dairy  provision.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
have  the  whole  package  before  us  as 
we  proceed  with  this  discussion? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  we  all 
know,  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na has  the  right  without  consent  to 


modify  any  proposal  that  is  before  the 
Senate  whether  it  is  original  text  or  by 
amendment.  So  he  can  do  that  with- 
out my  agreeing  to  it  or  anyone  else 
agreeing  to  it.  But  I  think  that  there  is 
some  merit  to  our  knowing  exactly 
what  the  package  is  that  he  wants  us 
to  act  on  this  afternoon. 
Mr  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  not 
trying  to  hold  the  floor,  and  keep 
things  from  happening.  I  want  to 
make  my  position  clear.  Each  Senator 
has  questions  coming  from  different 
points  of  view. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  that  Senator 
Helms  sent  to  the  desk  is  the  same 
piece  of  legislation  this  Senator  gave 
to  the  Senator  and  discussed  with  him 
last  evening  on  the  floor  right  before 
adjournment.  There  is  no  attempt 
here  on  the  part  of  any  farm  state 
Senators  to  pull  anything  over  on  the 
rest  of  the  Senate.  But  it  is  urgent 
with  the  signup  period  coming  right 
now  that  this  be  done  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble because  it  is  going  to  cost  literally 
millions  of  dollars  both  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  to  the  farmers.  If  this  is  not 
corrected,  some  of  these  corrections 
will  not  be  made  in  the  farm  bill 
before  planting  season. 

So  I  only  appeal  to  the  Senator  that 
we  are  talking  about  the  lives  of 
people  out  there  that  are  talking 
about  signing  up  in  programs  next 
week.  We  need  to  resolve  this  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  appeal  to  the  Senator  to 
allow  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na to  resubmit  his  request  so  we  can 
get  this  business  pending  before  the 
Senate. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  com- 
ments just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  the  measure 
now  that  was  just  sent  to  the  desk  is 

not,  I  believe  it  is  not 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  speaking. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
just  saying  that  in  response  to  the 
comments  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  the  package  at  the 
desk  I  do  not  believe  is  the  same  as 
what  was  presented  to  the  Senator 
last  evening. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Ohio  has  the  floor.  Does 

he  yield?  ^     ^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  without 

losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  has  a 
minor  modification,  as  the  majority 
leader  said.  The  majority  leader  said 
that  on  the  floor  to  accommodate  Sen- 
ator Melcher  there  had  been  a  minor 
modification. 

Mr.  HAP.KIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  a  question  I  yield  further. 
(Mr.  SYMMS  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  I  say  in  response  that 
there  are  also  changes  made  in  the  un- 
derplanting  provisions.  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
he  might  want  to  look  at  the  changes 
made  last  evening  in  the  underplant- 
ing  provisions. 

But  be  that  as  it  may.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  this  is  no 
way  to  run  a  ship.  It  is  certainly  no 
way  to  run  the  U.S.  Senate.  What  we 
are  seeing  here  are  not  technical 
changes  made  in  any  farm  bill.  What 
we  are  seeing  here  are  major  policy 
changes,  policy  changes  that  are  going 
to  skew  and  redirect  planting,  deci- 
sions made  by  farmers  that  they  are 
going  to  have  to  make  in  the  next 
couple  of  months,  and  plus,  if  I  read 
the  Record  right  from  last  evening, 
that  this  is  going  to  cut  the  Agricul- 
ture Program  in  the  next  3  years  by  an 
additional  $415  million. 

Quite  frankly,  I  think  our  farmers 
have  been  cut  enough.  If  we  are  being 
asked  here  on  the  floor  to  accept  by 
unanimous   consent   changes    in    the 
farm  bill  which  are  way  beyond  tech- 
nical changes,  but  which  are  policy 
changes,  then  I  would  say  this  Senator 
from   Iowa  would  be  constrained  to 
object,  and  to  have  the  bill  go  through 
the    proper    and    normal    process    of 
going  through  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee where  we  might  bring  up  some 
witnesses,    where   we   might    have    a 
hearing,  and  where  we  might  debate 
It. 
But  that  is  not  being  done. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  just  say  to  my 
distinguished    colleague    and    friend 
from  North  Carolina  that  3  weeks  ago, 
when  a  true  technical  change  came  up 
In  the  farm  bill,  this  Senator  raised  no 
objection    whatsoever.    I    would    not 
raise  objections  to  what  I  think  would 
legitimately  be  technical  changes  In 
the  farm  bill. 

But  these  represent  substantive 
policy  changes,  policy  changes  which 
will.  In  sum  total— not  In  every  specific 
instance  but  in  sum  total— have  a  dele- 
terious effect  on  my  farmers  In  Iowa. 
Therefore.  I  cannot  stand  idly  by  and 
let  this  unanimous-consent  request  be 
agreed  to  without  raising  those  objec- 
tions. 
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The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  raised 
legitimate  objection  to  this  process, 
and  I  congratulate  him  for  It.  I  think 
the  process  is  to  have  this  measure  go 
to  the  Agriculture  Committee  where 
we  could  fully  debate  and  discuss 
policy  changes,  not  technical  changes, 
but  policy  changes. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  for  yielding. 
(Mr.  EAST  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  about  to  yield  the  floor,  but 
before  doing  so  I  want  to  make  clear  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  good  bill 
or  a  bad  bill.  I  know  there  was  a  dairy 
bill  around  which  was  very  Important. 
I  guess  that  bill  is  now  incorporated  in 
this  bill.  I  hear  some  changes  are 
made  in  the  second  bill  from  last 
night.  All  I  am  saying  Is  we  ought  to 
know  what  we  are  doing  and  not  be 
asked  to  vote  on  something  which 
would  be  akin  to  buying  a  pig  in  a 
poke. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  seek  to  Introduce  this  as 
an  entire  package.  He  certainly  should 
be  able  to  have  his  legislation  in  the 
form  that  he  wants  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It 
Is  fairly  clear  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  the  American 
farmer  today.  I  do  not  know  If  the 
American  farmer  really  cares  whether 
this  bill  goes  to  committee  or  not,  or 
whether  we  have  hearings,  or  whether 
we  drag  it  around  for  3  or  4  weeks  In 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  We  did 
that  all  last  year  on  the  farm  bill.  As  a 
result,  we  passed  the  bill  in  December, 
which  was  much  too  late  for  wheat 
producers  and  others.  If  we  are  going 
through  the  same  process,  we  can  see 
the  potential  delay  creeping  up  to 
block  action  to  help  the  American 
farmers.  I  just  want  the  record  to 
show  what  happened. 

The  record  should  reflect  there  was 
a  true  effort  made  to  assist  the  dairy 
fanners,  to  assist  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  producers,  to  make  changes  in 
the  commodity  programs,  to  make 
changes  in  the  agricultural  trade  as- 
sistant position  in  the  White  House  so 
we  can  have  someone  there  to  ride 
herd  on  the  broad  picture.  Those  ef- 
forts have  been  resisted. 

I  understand  there  have  been  a  lot 
of  television  specials  this  past  week  on 
the  plight  of  the  farmer  and  how 
tough  It  Is.  But  It  has  been  made 
tougher  today  because  we  cannot 
move  legislation  to  help  the  fanner  In 
the  Senate. 

This  Is  February  28.  Tomorrow 
morning  Gramm-Rudman  is  In  effect. 
It  Is  a  particularly  sensitive  time  for 
dairy  people.  Senator  Kasten  and  Sen- 
ator Leahy  had  something  worked  out. 
That  was  objected  to  by  Senators  on 
both  sides.  I  think  we  have  been  able 
to  work  out  their  differences. 

I  do  not  know  anything  In  this  bill 
that  has  not  been  blessed  by  Members 


on  each  side  of  the  aisle,  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  But  I  know  we  have 
to  satisfy  everyone  except  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  We  satisfy  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  we  satisfy  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  by  not  doing  anything.  In 
the  process,  we  make  It  more  difficult 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fanners 
and  require  a  couple  more  trips  to  the 
ACS  office.  I  assume  we  can  try  again 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  But  the  record 
should  reflect  the  effort  was  blocked. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor, the  majority  leader,  think  that  all 
of  this  could  have  been  averted?  We 
knew  this  problem  was  coming.  It  Is 
not  something  that  came  up  over- 
night. We  spent  3  weeks  on  Conrail; 
we  spent  2  weeks  on  changing  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  on  TV.  I  have  no 
quarrel  about  either  of  those  Issues, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  Is  quite  fair  for 
the  leader  of  the  Senate  to  somehow 
suggest  that  those  of  us  who  do  not 
think  a  bill  ought  to  be  passed  without 
any  prior  notice  should  be  blamed  or 
accept  any  responsibility  for  the 
plight  of  the  farmers. 

I  think  It  is  a  fact  that  this  was  a 
problem  for  better  than  2  months  that 
we  have  been  in  session  and  we  could 
have  been  working  on  this  issue  and 
maybe  should  have  been  working  on 
this  Issue. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  I  could  answer,  we 
have  been  working  on  It.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  hours  we  have  spent  In 
meetings  with  Senators  of  both  par- 
ties, with  Members  of  the  House,  with 
the  OMB  Director,  three  or  four  meet- 
ings with  people  from  the  USDA.  So 
the  mere  point  that  it  has  not  been 
out  on  the  floor  and  we  have  been 
wasting  a  lot  of  time  does  not  measure 
the  work  that  has  been  going  on  by 
Members  of  both  parties.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  dairy  meetings  were 
held.  Senator  Leahy  should  respond  to 
that.  I  know  how  many  meetings  we 
had  on  the  yield  question.  Senator 
Abdnor    Introduced    a    bill    about    a 

month  ago. 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  It  was  before  the  re- 
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If  I  may  say.  If  this  Is  new.  I  am 
amazed.  We  have  too  many  intelligent 
people  In  this  body  who  had  to  hear  of 
this.  I  think  anyone  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  would  have  been  happy  to  ex- 
plain it,  if  there  had  been  concern.  I 
have  to  believe  that  If  some  of  the 
people  questioning  now  could  take  a 
look  at  It,  and  after  years  and  months 
of  serving  on  the  committee,  they 
would  know  how  It  affects  their  area. 
It  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

I  think  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
no  additional  dollars  are  Involved. 
This  Is  really  for  the  convenience  of 
the  farmer.  Well,  more  than  the  con- 
venience of  the  farmer  but  it  is  to  help 
the  farmer,  who  needs  It  Immediately. 


If  I  understand,  we  would  not  be 
doing  any  voting  now.  If  that  is  the 
Intent,  they  have  the  entire  weekend, 
until  Tuesday,  to  discuss  It  with 
anyone  they  want  to  and  then  we  will 
take  a  vote.  If  they  do  not  like  it,  they 
would  vote  no.  But  If  they  do  not  allow 
us  this  opportunity,  they  are  telling 
the  farmers  of  this  country,  "Go  fly  a 
kite.  I  am  not  Interested  in  you.  I  am 
more  Interested  In  some  technicality 
that  we  have  before  us." 

I  have  been  around  here  now  going 
Into  6  years.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  emergencies  have  come  up.  to  my 
knowledge.  We  have  taken  care  of 
them  In  the  past.  It  has  been  very  ben- 
eficial every  time  we  have  done  It.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  group  suffering 
today  as  agriculture  Is  that  we  cannot 
give  some  help  to  them  and  some 
knowledge  before  they  go  sign  up  on 
Monday,  or  whatever  the  day  Is,  so 
that  they  might  know  what  Is  In  store 
for  them  and  what  we  might  do  to 
help  their  cause.  It  shocks  me  to  see 
anyone  dragging  their  feet  on  this.  If 
they  are  really  Interested  In  farmers 
and  their  well-being,  if  they  are  really 
interested  in  wanting  to  know  what  is 
In  the  bill,  believe  me.  they  have  had 
every  opportunity  to  find  out. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  bring  100 
Members  of  the  Senate  together  on 
every  Issue  and  try  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem. Those  who  have  been  Interested 
should  ask  the  questions.  I  do  not 
think  I  had  a  written  Invitation  every 
time  I  wanted  some  Information.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  been 
very  helpful,  and  also  his  staff.  The 
other  side  has  been  very  helpful  when 
I  asked. 

I  just  cannot  Imagine  people  saying 
at  this  late  date  that  this  Is  something 
that  has  just  come  up  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  Into  a  partisan 
hassle  here,  but  I  would  Indicate  that 
the  record  Is  clear.  Again,  I  honestly 
think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  not 
have  a  problem  with  this  bill  after  he 
has  a  chance  to  review  it.  I  am  compli- 
menting the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He 
does  have  a  deep  understanding  of  this 
issue. 

There  are  concerns  that  ought  to  be 
mentioned:  the  budgetary  concerns, 
the  cost  of  this  package,  the  policy  Im- 
plications. But  we  can  debate  those  on 
the  floor. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  all  Senators  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  know  how  much 
time  we  spent  last  year  trying  to  get  a 
farm  bill  out.  If  you  did  not  come  from 
a  wheat  State,  maybe  you  were  not 
punished  as  we  were.  Passing  a  wheat 
bill  In  December,  when  the  ground 
had  been  planted  2  months  earlier,  did 
not  make  it  any  easier.  We  would  like 
to  correct  these  things  and  not  have  to 
go  back  to  the  committee  for  2  or  3 
weeks. 
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I  will  yield  the  floor  and  still  hope 
that  the  chairman  can  work  this  out 
this  afternoon  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Members  on  both  sides. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make  is 
this:  There  are  just  as  many  Members 
on  the  Democratic  side  as  the  Republi- 
can side  who  have  an  interest  in  this 
legislation.  That  does  not  mean  that 
we  ought  to  yank  it  through  here  and 
say  that  is  fine,  that  we  have  10  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides. 

I  cleared  it  with  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  committee.  Senator  Zorin- 
SKY.  before  he  left  last  night.  I  said  if 
there  were  any  votes  we  would  put 
them  off  until  Tuesday.  That  was  his 
concern. 

I  think  there  are  other— Senator 
Leahy  has  already  expressed  his  inter- 
est in  dairy,  and  Senators  Riegle, 
Levin,  and  Mitchell  are  all  concerned 
with  the  underplanting  issue.  There 
are  like-minded  Members  on  this  side. 
I  think  we  can  work  it  out.  I  would  like 
to  have  done  it  today.  And  I  am  hope- 
ful that,  if  we  can  work  it  out  by  Tues- 
day, the  fanners  will  not  be  penalized 
too  heavily. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  before  he  loses  the  floor? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.    MELCHER.    I   thank   him   for 
yielding. 

May  I  just  put  in  a  calming  note 
here,  a  note  of  common  sense?  The 
committee  has  not  met  on  this.  Not 
only  that,  I  find  that  our  very  illustri- 
ous counsel  back  here  has  just  been 
able  to  get  the  final  copy  that  has 
been  laid  at  the  desk  right  now. 

He  is  going  through  it.  Parts  of  it  he 
is  very  familiar  with.  But  we  do  need 
to  have  this  language  looked  at.  It  is 
apparently  just  an  oversight  that  it 
has  not  been  provided. 
Mr.  DOLE.  We  could  not  find  him. 
Mr.   MELCHER.   We  tried   to   find 
him  also. 
Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  not  our  fault. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  We  cannot  find  ev- 
erybody at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  But  I  do 
want  to  say  a  lot  of  us  have  been  in- 
sisting on  these  various  bills— I  think  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  have 
given  my  support— I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  cosponsored  the  dairy  amend- 
ments, but  I  have  let  it  be  known  that 
my  support  is  here. 

We  do  find  ourselves  at  a  little  bit  of 
a  disadvantage,  however,  because  we 
do  need  to  have  this  language  looked 
at.  There  are  parts  of  the  bill  I  am 
very  familiar  with.  I  may  understand 
it  all  by  now,  I  am  not  sure.  But  there 
are  parts  of  the  bill  that  have  some 
real  merit  that  need  to  be  corrected.  It 
is  also  fair  to  point  out  that  in  order  to 
make  those  corrections,  we  are  cutting 
back  on  some  of  the  exports.  For  that 
reason— I  do  want  to  have  the  majori- 
ty leader's  attention  and  the  chair- 
man's attention— we  are  cutting  back 
on  some  export  titles  or  sections  of  the 


bill.  I  do  want  to  look  around,  to  find, 
as  we  have  just  today  that  there  is 
some  African  relief  food  aid  money 
that  is  available  that  has  not  been  ex- 
pended. The  reason  is  that  the  Depart- 
ments—State Department,  AID.  Agri- 
culture—have not  pushed.  AID  has 
not  done  it.  I  think  those  are  very  es- 
sential points  to  get  into  the  bill 
before  it  is  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Could  I  say  at  that  point 
that  since  that  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion, we  are  trying  to  check  it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  know  the  Senator 
is. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
reminding  me. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  We  do  need  to  make 
up  some  of  the  exports  on  money,  that 
has  already  been  appropriated  because 
we  are  losing  some  in  these  modifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  that  particular  case,  there  would  be 
no  additional  money,  just  getting  some 
people  to  act  on  them. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  is 
going  to  make  the  farmers  of  North 
Carolina  jump  with  joy.  I  am  sort  of 
like  the  fellow  who  saw  his  mother-in- 
law  drive  over  the  cliff  in  his  new  un- 
insured Cadillac.  I  have  mixed  feelings 
about  all  this.  I  am  trying  to  be  help- 
ful to  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  come  to  me  and  said. 
"Look,  we  have  to  move  and  move  fast 
on  this."  Let  me  send  a  modification  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator  Leahy 
and  myself  and  ask  that  the  bill  be 
modified,  which  it  will  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  advise  that  the  bill 
has  not  been  introduced  as  of  yet. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  sent  the  bill  to 
the  desk. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
take  care  of  the  modification.  I  want 
to  make  a  couple  of  points. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  repeatedly  said  he  was  not  going 
to  sit  around  here  and  permit  some- 
thing to  pass  by  unanimous  consent  on 
Friday  afternoon.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  proposed  that.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  was  listening. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will 
also    listen    carefully    to    the    entire 
unanimous-consent    request,    because 
all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  get  this  bill 
up  so  we  can  begin  to  consider  it;  so 
that  we  can  go  over  it  line  by  line— it 
would  suit  me  if  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  wishes  to  go  over  it  syllable  by 
syllable,  because  we  need  all  the  help 
we  can  get  in  making  a  good  piece  of 
legislation.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
consider  a  bill  if  we  do  not  have  it 
before  us. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  forbear  for  a  moment,  once 
again.  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous 


consent,  and  I  hope  there  will  not  be 
an  objection  this  time  prior  to  my  con- 
cluding the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Food  Security  Improvements 
Act  of  1986,  the  so-called  technical 
corrections  to  the  farm  bill. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  debate  only  occur  during  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  today  and  that  any 
roUcall  votes  ordered  be  postponed 
until  after  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  March 
4. 

Now,  just  to  make  it  formal.  I  send 
the  bill  to  the  desk,  as  modified. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  sending  the  bill  to  the  desk 
as  modified. 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  object  to  the  request? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  objection. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  sorry,  my  hearing 
is  not  good.  Was  there  objection? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Ohio  objected. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Senator  Metzenbaum? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  withdraw  the  bill. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  my  friend  from  Ohio  who  has 
been  critical  of  this  process  because  we 
do  not  have  the  measure  before  us  will 
now  allow  the  bill  to  come  to  the  floor 
so  we  can  indeed  debate  it.  That  is 
what  he  wants  and  that  is  what  we 
want.  This  bill  has,  as  I  have  said, 
been  around  the  Halls  and  the  offices 
and    in    consultation    for    weeks.    It 
frankly  took  some  time  to  get  some 
form  of  agreement  among  all  the  par- 
ties involved  so  that  it  could  come  to 
the  floor. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  that  as  a  practical 
matter,  in  order  to  work  it  out  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  floor  with  some  degree 
of  understanding  by  the  major  partici- 
pants, it  takes  a  lot  of  time.  Very 
often,  we  back  up  to  the  very  critical 
hour,  in  the  case  of  a  farm  bill  or 
other  legislation,  when  time  is  running 
out  on  a  statutory  basis. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  that 
his  point  is  well  made.  If  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  give  me  his  attention 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
who  has  left  the  floor  now— if  he  is 
within  earshot.  I  hope  he  will  come 
back  to  the  floor  as  well.  No  one 
knows  the  contents  of  these  provisions 
better  than  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Nobody  can  give  a  quicker  perusal  and 
deeper  understanding  to  each  and 
every  one  of  these  provisions  than  the 
Senator  from  Montana  or  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  with  whom  I  have  worked 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  long 


and  hard.  I  submit  that  he  knows  the 
dates  Involved  just  as  well  as  I  do  and 
the  other  Senators  involved  in  this 
procedure  know  those  dates  also  very 
well. 

Now  to  turn  back  to  committee  and 
begin  hearings  and  have  witnesses  is, 
if  I  may  say  so  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa,  somewhat  mischievous.  That 
would  mean  that  we  would  miss  all 
those  dates  and  he  knows  it.  He  has  a 
great  understanding  of  these  provi- 
sions. He  participated  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  respect  to  a  large  number  of 
these  provisions.  We  want  to  bring  it 
to  the  floor,  where  we  will  have  full 
opportunity  to  debate.  Expediency  is 
required  because  the  time  constraints 
are  rather  short  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  dates  are  applicable  in  the 
dairy  provisions,  the  dates  to  sign  up 
for  crop  programs,  and  other  things.  It 
has  to  be  done  now. 

In  the  event  he  wants  to  hold  this 
up.  he  can  hold  it  up.  Any  single  Sena- 
tor can  hold  it  up  very  successfully, 
far  beyond  the  time  limits  that  the 
law  presently  expresses  and  which 
make  this  very  critical.  So  I  hope,  and 
I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
that  we  want  to  do  just  what  he 
wanted  to  do.  That  is,  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  am  almost 
done,  and  then  I  will  yield  the  floor 
entirely.  I  said  in  the  Senator's  ab- 
sence, I  might  say,  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  as  familiar  with  each 
and  every  one  of  these  provisions  as 
any  Member  of  the  Senate.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  often  amazed  at 
the  detail  and  the  knowledge  he  brings 
to  the  Agriculture  Committee  where  I 
deal  with  him  so  often.  We  simply 
have  to  act  on  this  now  if  we  are  going 
to  reasonably  help  the  farmers.  Farm- 
ers are  a  funny  group  of  people;  funny 
in  the  sense  that  by  trying  to  help  one 
we  can  often  do  something  that  hurts 
another.  All  of  those  considerations 
were  worked  into  this  Pood  Security 
Improvements  Act  of  1986. 

One  of  the  reasons  it  took  so  long  to 
work  out  the  provisions  of  this  bill  is 
that,  when  you  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
one  group,  you  sometimes  harm  an- 
other group.  Balancing  it  out  took 
some  time.  We  finally  got  it  to  the 
floor  in  a  form  that  is  fairly  well  bal- 
anced and  that  had  virtually  all  Sena- 
tors agreeing.  Apparently,  that  was 
not  the  case.  But  I  would  hope  my 
friend  from  Ohio  and  my  friend  from 
Iowa— I  believe  my  friend  from  Mon- 
tana does  want  us  to  go  ahead— would 
relent  and  let  this  go  ahead.  We  could 
talk  about  it  on  the  floor  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  Monday,  if  we  are  in 
session  at  that  time,  and  also  on  Tues- 
day. They  have  ample  opportunity  to 
prevent  passage  of  this  legislation  in 
the  event  that  is  what  their  objective 
is.  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing up  on  a  comment  made  by  my 
friend  from  Minnesota,  let  me  state 
that  most  of  the  parts  which  are  in 
this  package,  if  it  is  still  the  same  as  it 
was  at  12:28  today,  I  am  very  familiar 
with  and  do  support.  I  previously 
stated  that  I  have  no  problem  with  the 
dairy  proposals  by  Senator  Kastem 
and  Senator  Leahy  and  support  their 
efforts,  too.  There  are  a  couple  sec- 
tions in  the  bill,  though,  that  I  think 
do  cause  us  some  problems.  In  order  to 
straighten  out  the  yield  and  the  un- 
derplanting provisions,  the  bill  pre- 
sents some  cuts  in  the  targeted  export 
program,  or  calls  for  cuts  in  it,  and 
also  calls  for  cuts  in  another  export 
program  dealing  with  subsidizing  our 
exports  in  competition  with  other 
countries  where  a  301  trade  case  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  those  coun- 
tries have  subsidized  their  exports.  So 
in  effect  we  are  giving  up  about  $1.5 
billion  worth  of  export  enhancement, 
and  I  use  that  term  to  apply  to  both 
sections. 

Now,  that  is  very  vital  to  all  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States.  If  we  are 
ever  going  to  return  to  where  the 
market  prices  are  better  for  our  pro- 
ducers, we  are  going  to  have  to  im- 
prove our  exports.  They  dwindled  very 
sharply  during  the  past  3  years,  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the 
farm  and  ranch  producers  in  this 
country  are  in  dire  economic  straits. 

I  had  earlier  mentioned  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  in  trying  to  make  up  for 
changing  the  targeted  export  pro- 
gram, that  is,  reducing  it,  and  reducing 
the  amount  of  money  that  would  be 
available  for  the  Export  Enhancement 
Program,  we  do  have  to  find  out  where 
the  bureaucracy  has  slowed  down  to 
the  point  of  no  usage  of  money  al- 
ready appropriated  to  provide  for  agri- 
cultural exports.  Some  of  it  is  in  food 
aid.  I  mentioned  the  African  Relief 
Program.  We  are  advised  that  there  is 
roughly  $225  million  of  that  fund  al- 
ready appropriated  that  had  not  been 
programmed,  and  we  believe  it  should 
be.  So  that  will  probably  be  needed  in 
another  section  of  this  bill.  We  may 
find  other  examples  like  that.  And  we 
have  been  busy  the  last  2  days  now— 
yesterday  and  today— attempting  to 
run  those  matters  down. 

But  I  do  want  to  make  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  have  just  now 
during  the  past  few  minutes  been  able 
to  submit  the  proposal  as  it  has  been 
presented  now— it  was  changed,  as  we 
understand  it,  for  the  last  time  at 
12:30  this  afternoon,  and  we  have  just 
been  able  to  permit  counsel  on  our 
side  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  to 
go  through  It  to  see  exactly  what  the 
bill  as  presented  proposes  to  do  and 
whether  the  language,  indeed,  does 
carry  out  what  is  described  In  the  ex- 


planations as  the  intention  of  the  Ian- 
guaige. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes;  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  It  Is  not  clear  to 
me  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be 
In  session  on  Monday.  I  ask  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  has  there  been  any  an- 
nouncement as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  will  convene  on  Monday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  yet  no  order. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  May  I  ask  my 
friend  from  Montana,  in  the  event  the 
unanimous-consent  request  were  to  be 
made  on  Monday,  would  he  and 
others,  including  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
have  adequate  time  over  the  weekend 
to  review  the  various  provisions  so 
that  we  can  move  forward  with  it  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  respond  to  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  on  that  point 
by  saying  that  It  was  my  understand- 
ing we  would  probably,  if  we  are  in 
Monday,  take  this  up,  but  in  any  event 
we  would  be  on  it  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  There  would  be 
no  votes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  There  would  not  be 
any  disposal  of  the  matter  prior  to 
Tuesday.  I  personally  feel  that  by 
either  Monday  or  Tuesday  I  am  going 
to  have  exhausted  all  of  the  efforts  I 
can  to  attempt  to  find  other  than  the 
unused  African  food  relief  money.  I 
am  going  to  pick  around  with  the  aid 
people  down  at  the  State  Department. 
I  am  going  to  inquire  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department. 

I  might  say  that  there  is  one  further 
point  that  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention, and  that  is  that  on  416  ex- 
ports there  is  some  problem  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  any 
designation  of  part  of  the  money  that 
has  been  appropriated  for  food  aid 
being  available  for  416.  Section  416 
was  greatly  enhanced  and  broadened 
in  the  recently  passed  farm  bill.  If 
there  is  no  authorization  or  no  desig- 
nation of  the  funds  already  appropri- 
ated for  food  aid  to  be  utilized  by  416. 
I  would  want  to  make  that  correction 
also  in  the  bill  when  we  act  on  it  next 
week.  So  we  know  two  points  that 
need  to  be  acted  upon — 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER  [continuing].  In 
regard  to  food  aid.  because  they  are 
part  of  our  exports,  so  this  Is  the  ap- 
propriate place  to  do  It.  Yes,  I  yield 
again  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator 
knows  that  he  has  submitted  to  the 
majority  leader  the  question  about  the 
African  food  aid.  Just  a  matter  of  a 
couple  hours  ago,  and  that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  find  out  from  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  whether  or 
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not  there  would  be  an  impact.  Certain- 
ly from  my  standpoint  we  would  look 
at  the  Senator's  request  with  great 
sympathy. 

Apparently,  the  appropriate  person 
in  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
cannot  be  found  at  the  moment.  We 
are  trying  to  check  with  CBO. 

However,  we  want  to  make  clear  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  while  this.  too.  is  a  matter  of 
very  recent  origin,  we  certainly  do  not 
object  to  moving  expeditiously  in 
checking  out  the  Senators  point, 
which  he  feels  is  well  made.  Certainly, 
by  Monday  or  Tuesday  there  will  be 
adequate  time. 

I  ask  my  friend  again  if  he  feels  that 
he  will  have  an  adequate  opportunity, 
in  the  event  we  move  to  this  legisla- 
tion on  Monday,  to  make  the  same  re- 
quest, and  ask  the  same  question  of 
my  friend  from  Ohio— if  he  will  have 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  view  this 
legislation  so  that  he  would  not  feel 
the  necessity  of  objecting  to  its 
moving  forwaird.  . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  think  these  pomts 
that  I  am  interested  in  will  be  cleared 
up  by  Monday,  but  certainly  by  Tues- 
day. 

I  might  say  that  because  there  is  not 
somebody  available  to  respond  to  us  in 
CBO  on  this  point— and  the  majority 
leaders  staff  has  pursued  that  dili- 
gently in  the  past  couple  of  hours— 
but  just  because  we  cannot  get  that  re- 
sponse immediately,  we  cannot  blame 
CBO  for  that.  They  do  have  other  re- 
quests. I  want  nothing  in  my  remarks 
to  imply  that  CBO  has  let  us  down. 
They  have  not.  so  far  as  I  know.  They 
just  have  to  review  these  matters.  We 
cannot  always  get  the  one  on  the  par- 
ticular program. 

The  same  applies  to  our  counsel: 
The  Democratic  counsel  is  supposed  to 
be  able  to  digest  all  this  language  just 
off  the  top  of  his  head.  We  have  to 
rely  on  careful  perusal  of  the  language 
in  these  bills,  especially  when  there  is 
no  committee  hearing  or  no  committee 
discussion  on  it. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  to  complete  my  statement,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  after  that,  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  wants  me  to 
yield.  ,      ^. 

Simply  because  we  find,  in  the 
waning  days  of  February,  that  we 
want  to  do  something  by  Saturday, 
the  1st  of  March,  we  still  have  to  rely 
on  what  the  language  says  and  if  it  is 
going  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  had  about  four  or  five  ex- 
amples that  have  cropped  up  in  the 
farm  bill  that  was  before  the  commit- 
tee all  year  and  before  the  conference 
committee  for  a  month  and  a  half,  and 
still  there  are  points  that  crop  up  in 
the  language,  while  it  was  being  imple- 
mented during  the  last  couple  of 
months,  that  were  not  our  intent  at 


all.  Those  are  some  of  the  corrections 
we  have  to  make. 

To  think  that  we  are  going  to  get 
away  from  having  counsel  review  the 
language  carefully  to  determine  exact- 
ly what  it  says  and  whether  it  carries 
out  the  intention  of  Congress  is  almost 
a  fundamental  premise  around  here; 
and  to  the  extent  that  we  hasten 
through  these  various  meetings  here 
and  there  is  a  couple  of  days  to  put  all 
the  language  together,  that  does  not 
mean  we  can  just  ignore  having  coun- 
sel go  over  it  very  carefully.  It  is 
pretty  much  of  an  outrageous  and  ri- 
diculous proposition  to  make,  that 
somehow  the  Democratic  counsel  is 
derelict  because  he  was  not  available 
when    the    Republican    counsel    was 

ready  for  it.  ._,..».. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  think  that 
anybody  is  hiding  from  the  other.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  what  we  have 
here  is  a  proposition  that  has  been 
changed  and  changed  and  changed 
during  the  past  several  days,  and  no 
one  knew  what  was  in  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  going  to  yield 
in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  impression  has 
been  created  that  somehow  somebody 
is  delaying  simply  because  they  want 
to  have  the  language  understood  and 
simply  because  counsel  ought  to 
review  the  language. 
I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— .     „ 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  I  have 
the  floor. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  No.  the  Senator 

does  not.  _    „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
the  Chair's  understanding  that  he 
yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  to 
clarify  that.  I  will  repeat  it.  I  will  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Mirmesota  or  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  You  cannot 
yield  the  floor  to  somebody  in  this 

body.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   WUl 

Senators  desist? 

The  Chair  will  assume  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  or  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  a  question. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  really  do  not  object,  but  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  said.  "I  yield  the  floor." 
Those  were  his  words.  You  can  change 
them  if  you  want,  and  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. Let  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 


get  his  question  in.  But  I  want  to  say 
that  the  language  was.  "I  yield  the 
floor. "  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
then  recognized.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  undo  it.  ,     ^     , 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
advise  my  friend  from  Ohio  that  I  said 
I  yield  to  either  my  friend  from  Min- 
nesota or  Idaho. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  was  the 

second  one. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  did  not  say.  "I 
yield  for  a  question." 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  would  not  criti- 
cize my  friend  from  Ohio.  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator  from  Montana  say 
anything  other  than,  "I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  or  Idaho." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  forgotten  what 
the  question  is. 

Mr.   SYMMS.    My   question   to   my 
good  friend  from  Montana  is  this,  just 
to  repeat  the  question:  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Montana  agree  with  me 
that  the  Senators  from  Maine,  one  Re- 
publican and  one  Democrat;  the  two 
Democratic  Senators  from  Michigan; 
the  two  Senators  from  California,  one 
a  Democrat   and   one   a  Republican, 
have  an  equal,  enthusiastic  interest  in 
correcting  the  underplanting.  making 
some   accommodation  on  the   under- 
planting  provisions  that  came  out  of 
the  farm  bill,  which  were  not  in  the 
bill  when  it  passed  the  Senate,  but 
were  in  that  conference  report  of  13 
pounds,    hundreds    of    pages,    which 
came  back  to  us  before  Christmas? 

Would  the  Senator  from  Montana 
not  confirm  that,  so  that  our  friend 
from  Ohio  will  not  think  that  this  is 
some  kind  of  partisan  effort  to  do  any- 
thing here?  This  is  a  totally  bipartisan 
effort,  and  it  depends  upon  the  type  of 
agriculture  and  the  interests  of  the 
States  from  which  the  various  Sena- 
tors come. 
Is  that  a  fair  statement? 
Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  correct  on  that  point,  and 
that  is  in  section  2  of  this  bill.  Section 
3  deals  with  the  point  that  I  discussed 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Abdnor],  and  I  believe  I  cospon- 
sored  a  bill  he  introduced  on  the  same 
subject. 

Then  we  go  down  to  section  4.  which 
deals  with  agricultural  trade  and  food 
aid.  with  a  series  of  amendments,  in 
one  of  which  I  have  a  vital  interest 
and  which  I  just  saw  yesterday  was  in 
this  D&cksiKC 

Section  5  and  section  6  are  the  two 
sections  that  deal  with  taking  away 
part  of  the  money  for  export  enhance- 
ment. Those  two  sections  are,  of 
course,  significant.  They  were  dis- 
cussed earlier  than  the  last  couple 
days,  or  at  least  I  only  knew  that  they 
were  even  going  to  be  proposed  less 
than  48  hours  ago. 

Then  section  7  goes  into  haying  and 
grazing  set-aside  which  is  a  new 
matter. 
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Section  8  picks  up  on  the  question  of 
nonprogrammed  crops,  a  brand  new 
proposition.  I  might  say,  that  I  think, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  our  counsel  Is 
looking  at  right  now.  to  try  to  deter- 
mine what  the  language  is  supposed  to 
do.  I  think  that  was  added  sometime 
during  the  daylight  hours  of  today. 

Section  9  is  another  new  section  that 
looks  harmless  and  Innocuous  dealing 
with  the  dairy  cooperative  and  holding 
hearings  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

But  on  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  raised.  I  am  well  aware  of  that 
point  for  the  past  couple  weeks  and  it 
is  a  bipartisan  matter.  I  do  agree  with 
him.  It  is  a  bipartisan  matter  and  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  are  interested. 

I  think  what  has  confused  everyone, 
I  might  explain  to  this  near-empty 
Chamber,  is  that  there  are  many  other 
sections  that  came  along  just  recently 
that  are  quite  strange  to  us  and  do 
have  to  be  understood. 

Personally.  I  have  not  found  any- 
thing too  hard  to  understand  about  it 
or  too  confusing.  It  does  cause  me 
somewhat  of  an  alarm  when  we  do 
reduce  our  exjwrt  enhancement  pro- 
grams but.  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  I 
think  there  are  ways  of  picking  that 
up  and  I  think  by  Tuesday  we  will 
probably  have  that  job  done  and  be 
able  to  add  something  more  to  the  bill 
that  will  offset  what  is  being  de- 
creased by  those  two  sections. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  answer. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor  now. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  greatly  for 
his  answer  and  I  would  just  hope  we 
could  have  an  understanding,  before 
the  Senator  from  Montana  leaves  the 
floor,  in  light  of  the  question  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  asked.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  containing  the  under- 
planting  provisions,  which  are  so  vital 
to  my  State.  I  think  was  worked  out 
last  night  by  Senators  Boren.  Harkin. 
Levin.  Reigle.  and  others  who  wanted 
to  work  in  some  of  the  details  of  that 
agreement.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
at  least  have  some  kind  of  understand- 
ing hopefully  by  next  week  we  will  not 
get  objections  from  the  Senator's  side 
of  the  aisle  on  this  particular  issue.  I 
hope  we  have  that  resolved. 

If  there  are  questions  about  it  I 
think  that  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  certainly  pertinent, 
that  if  there  jwe  Senators  who  antici- 
pate objecting  on  Tuesday  or  Monday. 
I  would  hope  they  would  take  the  time 
to  study  the  proposition  over  the 
weekend  because  the  farmers  are  suf- 
fering and  the  bean  prices  are  collaps- 
ing. The  Maine  potato  farmers  are  get- 
ting 15  cents  a  hundred  right  now  for 
potatoes  that  they  grew  last  year  and 
the  anticipation  that  there  may  be 
more  acres  of  farmers  who  are  on  sub- 
sidies growing  potatoes  next  year  is 


devastating  to  that  part  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  not  to  mention  the  State  of 
Iowa,  where  this  Senator  comes  from. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Senators 
here  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  could 
take  a  careful  look  at  this,  check  with 
the  Senators  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  if 
he  thinks  this  is  some  kind  of  a  Re- 
publican versus  Democratic  agree- 
ment. It  is  not,  and  I  hope  we  can 
remove  those  objections  from  that  side 
of  the  aisle  by  the  first  of  next  week. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  and  Mr.  METZ- 
ENBAUM addressed  the  Chair. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
could  the  Senator  from  Ohio  at  some 
point  get  recognition? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  was  just  stressing  and  de- 
scribing the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  no 
one  knows  better  than  he  that  a  Sena- 
tor who  rises  first  and  seeks  recogni- 
tion obtains  recognition.  He  has  ob- 
tained recognition  a  few  more  times 
than  I  even  on  this  floor. 

But  I  ask  my  friend  from  Montana, 
if  I  could  gain  his  renewed  attention 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  In 
the  event  we  convene  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  for  that  matter,  would  they 
feel  that  at  that  time  the  objections 
with  respect  to  proceeding  on  this  bill 
would  be  lifted? 

I  address  that  as  a  question  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio  and  also  address  It  as 
a  question  to  my  friend  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  respond  after  the  Senator 
gives  up  the  floor  and  I  will  address 
myself  to  that  issue. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  we  should  understand  where 
we  are  and  I  am  glad  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  re- 
turned to  the  floor  because  I  wanted 
to  specifically  address  myself  to  his 
unanimous-consent  request,  to  two 
parts  of  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. One  part  has  to  do  with  the 
right  to  introduce  the  bill.  I  have  no 
objection  to  his  introducing  the  bill.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  procedures 
were  to  be  worked  out  where  the  bill 
would  be  Introduced  today  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  it  could  not  be  in- 
troduced otherwise  at  this  point 
except  by  unanimous  consent,  that 
there  could  be  Agriculture  Committee 
hearings  on  Monday  and  the  bill 
brought  to  the  floor  or  at  least  report- 
ed out  by  Monday  afternoon  and  at 
that  point  the  Senate  either  could  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  bill  or  refuse  to  do 
so,  but  at  least  we  would  have  followed 
an  orderly  procedure  along  that  line. 

Instead  of  that  we  are  asked  by 
unanimous  consent  to  Introduce  the 
bill  although  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever 
spelled  out  in  that  language.  I  think 


he  Just  said.  "I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk,"  but  I  think  It  was  Implied  the 
Senator  was  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  introduce  the  bill  and  to  call  it 
up  at  the  same  time. 

I  objected  to  that  and  would  object 
again. 

The  majority  leader  Indicated  that 
there  had  been  a  hot  line  on  this 
matter  and  Indeed  there  had  been  a 
hot  line  on  this  matter  but  it  was  not 
the  same  matter.  The  hot  line  had  to 
do  with  the  right  of  Senator  Dole  to 
take  up  the  food  security  amendments 
bill  including  the  Kasten-Leahy  dairy 
provisions  and  that  the  bill  be  laid 
aside  until  Tuesday.  March  4.  That  is 
a  long  way  removed  from  the  Helms' 
request  and  I  might  say  this:  Our 
office  Indicated  we  had  objections  to 
that  as  did  others.  The  Helms  request 
was  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  a  bill 
Introduced.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  that  debate  only  be  In  order 
today  and  that  any  rollcall  votes  or* 
dered  be  postponed  until  after  2  p.m. 
Tuesday  next. 

It  did  not  include  anything  about 
the  dairy  matter.  And  it  provided  for 
the  2  p.m.  rollcall  matter  and  did  not 
address  itself  to  the  question  of 
whether  we  would  or  would  not  be 
acting  on  Monday. 

The  main  objection  still  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  action  is  a  pre- 
cipitate one  and  what  we  really  see 
here  is  an  effort  to  forestall  the 
impact  of  Oramm-Rudman  with  re* 
spect  to  the  dairy  industry  and  what 
we  see  is  an  effort  to  undo  portions  of 
the  agriculture  bill  that  Senators, 
such  as  I.  voted  for  because  those  who 
ostensibly  speak  for  agriculture 
around  here  said  that  that  was  a  good 
piece  of  legislation.  So  we  voted  for  It. 

Now  we  find  it  has  created  some 
problems  and  so  they  want  to  package 
that  together  with  a  diary  bill  which 
directly  has  to  do  with  Oramm- 
Rudman  and  ask  us  to  pass  that  under 
expedited  procedures. 

I  think  that  Is  unreasonable,  but  I 
will  say  to  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  if  he  wants  to  introduce  the 
bill  this  afternoon,  I  would  certainly 
not  object  to  that,  but,  as  he  well 
knows,  the  bill  cannot  be  Introduced 
this  afternoon  except  by  unanimous 
consent. 

I,  therefore,  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  stated  the 
situation  correctly.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Democratic  hotline  stated 
with  reference  to  proceeding  with  this 
legislation.  I  do  not  even  know  what 
the  Republican  hotline  stated.  But  the 
effect  of  it  was  to  notify  Senators  that 
another  effort  would  be  made,  as  was 
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made  last  evening,  to  get  this  package 
of  provisions  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  in  two  in- 
stances objected,  and  he  said  he  would 
object  in  any  case  to  an  expedited  pro- 
cedure. That,  of  course,  is  within  his 
rights  and  I  respect  him  for  exercising 
his  rights.  Senator  Harkin  also  object- 
ed at  one  point. 

Thereafter,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  propounded  the  entire  unani- 
mous-consent request  again,  because  1 
was  interrupted  by  two  or  three  Sena- 
tors in  the  middle  of  propounding  the 
unanimous-consent  request  in  the  first 

place. 

Mr  President,  let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  what  I  said  earlier. 
This  package  of  provisions  has  no 
appeal  to  the  farmers  of  North  Caroli- 
na. The  dairy  section,  in  particular, 
gives  my  dairy  farmers  some  heart- 
bum  because  of  the  milk  tax.  But  I 
agreed  to  the  expedited  procedure  at 
the  behest  of  Senators  on  both  sides. 
And  it  is  my  duty  to  try  to  proceed 
with  legislation  pursuant  to  such  an 
agreement.  But  I  agreed  to  it  because 
it  was  explained  to  me  that  farmers  in 
this  country  are  in  distress. 

Now.  I  am  not  going  to  get  myself  in- 
volved in  any  conflict  between  other 
Senators.  1  am  just  trying  to  do  my  job 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  And  I  have  not  had  a  re- 
quest at  all  for  this  measure  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Agriculture  Committee 
because  that  would  involve  a  delay.  I 
did  have  a  suggestion  today  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
to  take  it  to  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do 
that  if  that  is  agreeable  to  those  who 
are  asking  for  my  assistance. 

Now.  the  Senator.  I  believe,  at  one 
time  referred  to  this  procedure  as  not 
being  a  normal  procedure.  I  cannot 
recaU  his  exact  words,  but  there  was 
something  of  that  nature.  Well,  it  is 
perfectly  normal  in  this  Chamber  to 
call  up  or  to  try  to  call  up  a  piece  of 
legislation  without  taking  the  addi- 
tional time  for  a  committee  markup. 
But  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
am  amenable  to  anything  the  Senator 
wants  me  to  do  with  respect  to  helping 
the  farmer.  ^.  ^  , 

Having  said  all  that,  I  think  I  am 
most  distressed  by  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  preception  by  the  farmers  across 
this  country  that  political  games  are 
being  played  in  this  Senate.  We  have 
Senator  after  Senator  engaging  in  one- 
upmanship,  saying  "I'm  going  to  do 
more  for  the  farmer  than  Senator  X." 
Senator  X  says.  "Oh.  no.  I'm  doing 
more  for  the  farmer  than  Senator  Y." 
But  I  think  that  we  ought  to  exercise 
our  responsibility  and  do  something 
other  than  engage  In  what  might  be 
classified  as  dilatory  tactics. 

Now.  I  was  handed  by  the  majority 
leader  a  page  from  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une of  Friday,  February  28.  today,  an 
article  bearing  the  headline  "Farm- 


Fund  Debate  Gets  Earthy."  It  is  writ- 
ten by  Christopher  Drew  and  Dorothy 
Collin.  I  consider  this  to  be  a  pretty 
good  analysis  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Chamber  in  terms  of  political  one- 
upmanship.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Farm-Fund  Debate  Gets  Earthy 


(By  Christopher  Drew  and  Dorothy  Collin) 
WASHiNGTON.-What  had  been  a  quiet 
drive  to  alter  federal  grain  and  dairy  pro- 
grams erupted  Thursday  into  a  political 
brouhaha  involving  farm-sUte  legislators 
and  the  leaders  of  both  houses. 

Some  Democratic  senators  lashed  out  at 
efforts  by  Majority  Leader  Bob  Dole  [R.. 
Kan.]  to  boost  subsides  for  troubled  farmers 
by  taking  »1  billion  to  $2  billion  from 
export -subsidy  programs. 

An  aide  said  Sen.  Tom  Harkin  CD.,  la.l 
saw  the  plan  as  an  attempt  to  take  some  of 
the  heat  off  the  Republicans  who  are  up  for 
reelection  and  are  taking  the  blame  for  the 
farm  cruch." 

Meanwhile.  House  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill  Jr.  [D..  Mass.]  refused  to  let  the 
House  consider  an  Agriculture  Committee 
plan  to  substitute  an  increase  in  a  levy 
against  milk  producers  for  cuts  in  price  sup- 
ports required  Saturday  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law. 

ONeill  said  he  had  been  "blindsided  by 
the  committee  action  and  warned  that  it 
could  open  the  floodgates  to  other  interests 
hoping  to  soften  the  impact  of  the  budget- 
balancing  law. 

But  Rep.  Steve  Gunderson  IR..  Wis.] 
charged  that  Democratic  leaders  were  hold- 
ing up  the  bill  "so  they  can  run  around  the 
country  and  say  Gramm-Rudmann  ...  is  a 
bad  idea." 

A  fight  also  broke  out  over  what  had  ap- 
peared to  be  routine  passage  Wednesday  of 
a  House  bill  to  pump  $5  billion  into  the 
Commodity  Credit  Crop.,  which  runs  the 
farm  programs.  The  infusion  would  ensure 
that  the  agency  would  have  money  to  dis- 
burse when  farmers  start  to  sign  up  for  sub- 
sidies next  week. 

Senate  leaders  discovered  Thursday  that 
Rep  Jamie  Whitten  [D..  Miss.]  had  stuck 
language  into  the  bill  giving  appropriations 
committees  new  authority  over  spendmg  on 
a  major  program  to  retire  millions  of  acres 
of  erodible  cropland.  Some  senators  said 
they  would  not  pass  the  measure  until 
Whitten  agreed  to  rescind  the  changes. 

In  the  end.  all  the  squabbling  made  it 
highly  unlikely  that  Congress  would  finish 
working  on  the  bills  before  adjourning  for 
the  weekend. 

Such  a  delay  would  mean  that  planned 
cuts  in  dairy  price  supports  would  take 
effect  Saturday  and  grain  farmers  would 
face  some  uncertainty  in  weighing  this 
year's  program  benefits. 

But  it  might  not  cause  major  disruptions 
for  either  group.  If  Congress  eventually  ap- 
proved the  dairy  changes,  it  could  make 
them  retroactive.  And  grain  farmers  will 
have  until  April  11  to  sign  up  for  their  pro- 
grams. 

Worries  about  who  will  be  blamed  for  the 
worst  farm  crisis  since  the  1930s  led  to 
highly  partisan  battles  in  writing  a  huge 
new  farm  bill  last  fall.  Similar  flghu  seem 
likely  to  punctuate  any  further  farm-policy 


debates  leading  up  to  this  year's  midterm 
elections. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  conclusion,  let  me 
say  again  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  that 
I  admire  him  for  exercising  his  rights 
as  he  sees  them  and  his  responsibility. 
I  hope  he  understands  that  my  only 
function  or  my  only  intended  function 
Is  to  serve  Senators  who  feel  that  they 
are  distressed  in  the  agriculture  sector. 
I  am  not  trying  to  slip  anything  by.  I 
am  not  trying  to  do  anything  except 
encourage  the  Senate  to  act  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  making  sure  that 
every  Senator's  rights  are  protected. 
And  that  is  it.  I  say  again  that  I 
admire  the  Senator  for  standing  up 
when  he  thinks  something  is  going  on 
that  he  does  not  like.  I  may  not  agree 
with  him.  however. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  want  to  say 
to  my  colleague.  I  do  not  even  know 
that  I  do  not  like  it.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  farmers.  We  have  a  lot  of 
farmers  in  Ohio.  We  have  dairy  farm- 
ers, we  have  wheat  farmers,  we  have 
soybean  farmers.  I  am  concerned 
about  farmers. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  please  repeat  his  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  have  an  under- 
standing that  I  will  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
yielded  for  purposes  of  a  question. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  not  in  dis- 
agreement  that   there   is   a   problem 
with  respect  to  farmers.  My  sole  func- 
tion out  here,  and  my  sole  concern  is  I 
want  to  know  what  I  am  doing  and  I 
do  not  want  to  be  put  in  an  embarrass- 
ing position  because  I  have  the  temeri- 
ty to  say  I  would  like  to  know  what  is 
in  the  bill  before  I  vote  for  it.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  been 
here  long  enough  and  has  a  distin- 
guished enough  record  that  he  cer- 
tainly would  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Indeed  I  do. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  say  to 
my  friend  from  North  Carolina  and 
my  friend  from  Kansas,  we  may  be 
able  to  move  this  bill,  but  just  give  us 
a  chance  to  know  what  it  is  all  about.  I 
urge  upon  my  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  he  put  the  bill  in.  I  think  he 
ought  to  put  it  in  so  that  it  is  not  just 
a  revolving  kind  of  piece  of  legislation 
that  suddenly  gets  a  little  change  from 
the  Symms  bill  and  the  dairy  bill  and 
something  else.  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  what  the  bill  is. 

My  recollection  is.  when  the  Senator 
did  not  get  unanimous  consent,  it  was 
withdrawn,  appropriately  so.  But  I  am 
saying  to  the  Senator  now  that  if  he 
wants  to  offer  the  bill.  I  certainly 
would  not  object  to  a  unanimous  con- 
sent to  that  effect.  And  I  think  by 


that  time  we  would  get  a  chance  to 
look  it  over,  over  the  weekend.  I 
expect  to  be  here  on  Monday.  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to 
do.  because  I  do  not  know.  But  I  think 
that  that  would  be  the  orderly  way  to 
proceed.  I  think  that  that  at  least 
would  get  us  on  the  right  road  so  we 
know  what  we  are  talking  about 
rather  than  at  the  moment  when  I  am 
objecting  to  a  bill  and  I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  the  bill  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  am  objecting. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  was  about  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  to  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
and  decided  against  it  because  it  may 
sound  churlish,  but  I  think  I  am  going 
to  say  it  because  he  knows  I  am  not 
being  churlish.  I  would  be  glad  to  sit 
down  with  him  right  now  and  we  will 
go  over  the  bill  together,  line  by  line, 
syllable  by  syllable,  if  it  takes  until 
midnight  tonight.  I  want  him  to  im- 
derstand  everything,  every  provision 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  know  the 
Senator  would  not  be  churlish,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  be  churlish.  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  bill  to  sit 
dovni  and  go  over  it  line  by  line.  That 
is  the  reason  many  of  us  in  this  body 
have  professional  staff.  We  will  have 
to  go  over  it  over  the  weekend  and  on 
Monday— and  no  one  will  be  around 
here  voting  on  Monday  anyhow— we 
will  give  some  time  to  it.  Is  the  majori- 
ty leader  going  to  tell  us  we  are  going 
to  have  some  votes  on  Monday? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  distinguished 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  say  one  thing 
and  then  I  will  yield  the  floor.  First  of 
all,  I  will  instruct  the  staff  to  furnish 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  or  his  aide,  a 
copy  of  the  bill  as  modified  right  now. 

Are  you  listening?  Watch  my  lips.  I 
want  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and/or 
his  designated  staff  member  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  bill. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  as 
modified,  meaning  the  addition  of  the 
dairy  provision,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  hear.  Mr.  President,  could  I  hear 
that  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
please  restate  the  unanimous  consent 
request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  simply  inserted  in  the 
Record— I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Chair  acted  upon  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  I  simply  inserted  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  bill  as  modi- 
fied. I  ask  unanimous  consent  in  that 
connection. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
object 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  hope  not. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  by  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest printing  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  text. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand 
that.  You  have  not  at  the  same  time 
indicated  that  you  are  sending  the  bill 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Are  you  Intro- 
ducing the  bill? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  all  other  Senators  who 
are  absolutely  passionately  interested 
in  this  legislation,  to  have  the  exact 
text  before  them. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  the  bill 
will  not  actually  be  before  the  Senate 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  Senator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  ask  a  question  in 
regard  to  objecting.  I  wonder  if  the 
bill  that  is  being  asked  to  be  put  in  the 
Record  is  the  one  that  is— and  there 
are  versions  floating  around— I  wonder 
which  one  it  is.  There  was  one  printed 
in  the  Record  of  February  27  on  page 
S.  1759.  Is  this  a  different  bill,  Mr. 
President? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  on  that  point  Just  for  a 
moment? 

I  hope  the  Senator  does  not  object 
to  this  request  just  to  have  the  text 
printed.  Then  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion of  what  bill  we  are  talking  about 
because  it  would  be  printed.  If  there 
are  going  to  be  objections,  unless  it  to- 
tally disrupts  the  schedule  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  I  am  apt  to 
seek  recognition  In  my  own  right  and 
read  the  text  of  the  bill  so  it  will  be  on 
the  record.  But  I  would  much  prefer 
somebody  print  the  darned  thing  so 
we  can  see  what  it  Is,  and  Senators 
could  look  at  it  Monday  knowing  we 
all  eagerly  come  to  our  office  each 
morning  to  read  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  later  on  with  VCR's  we 
can  watch  It.  It  must  be  an  extraordi- 
nary, thrilling  event  this  afternoon  on 
this  thing. 

But  I  would  hope  no  Senator  would 
object  at  least  to  putting  the  darned 
text  of  the  thing  because  otherwise  I 
am  Inclined  to  read  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  And  I  will  not  object 
but  I  take  this  time  just  to  point  out 
that  there  was  a  bill  printed  in  the 
Record  yesterday.  It  had  seven  sec- 
tions. Now  I  understand  this  new  bill 
that  will  be  printed  in  the  Record  has 
nine  sections.  I  think  It  is  good  it  is 
printed  in  the  Record  because  I  dare- 
say by  the  time  we  get  back  next  week 
there  might  be  another  bill  with  10 
sections.  So  I  think  It  is  Important 


that  Senators  see  how  rapidly  chang- 
ing and  evolving  the  so-called  techni- 
cal changes  are. 

Mr.  President.  I  remove  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  objection?  If  not.  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  It  already  has  10 
sections.  We  may  go  to  11.  [Laughter.] 
But  that  Is  beyond  my  control. 

I  send  the  text,  as  modified,  to  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  order  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
s. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreit  attembled. 

SEtTION  I.HHORTTITl.K. 

ThU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  Secu- 
rity Improvements  Act  of  1086  ". 

*VX.  2.  NONPRIMiKAM  (KOPH. 

(a)  WKCAT.-Sectlon  107D<c)(l>(  of  the  As- 
ricultural  Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  •ection 
308  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985)  la 
amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out 
"or  nonprogram  crops"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears In  clauses  (I)  and  (Iv)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (K)) "; 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (CMlli).  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To  be 
eligible  for  paymenu  under  this  clause,  such 
producers  must  devote  such  acreage  to  con- 
servation uses  (except  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (K)).":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (K)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(K)(l)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acre- 
age otherwise  required  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying 
for  paymenu  under  subparagraph  (C)  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovato.  flaxseed,  tritlcale,  rye,  commodities 
for  which  no  substantial  domestic  produc- 
tion or  market  exlsu  but  that  could  yield  In- 
dustrial raw  material  being  Imported,  or 
likely  to  be  imported.  Into  the  United 
States,  or  commodities  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  (Including  kenaf).  subject 
to  the  following  sentence.  The  SecreUry 
may  permit  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
such  production  only  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(1)  the  production  Is  not  likely  to  In- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 
and  win  not  affect  farm  Income  adversely; 
and 

'(II)  the  production  Is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  commodity,  or.  In 
the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  sub- 
stantial domestic  production  or  market 
exists  but  that  could  yield  Industrial  raw 
materials,  the  production  Is  needed  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  such  raw 
material  and  could  lead  to  Increased  Indus- 
trial use  of  such  raw  material  to  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  United  SUtes  Industry. 
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"(UKI)  Except  as  provided  In  subclause 
(ID.  the  SecreUry  shall  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  committee  esUbllshed 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
5Mh(b))  for  a  SUte  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acreage  other- 
wise required  to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  subparagraph  (c)  in  such  State 
to  be  devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 

••(II)  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted for  any  crop  under  subclause  (I)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  haying  and 
grazing  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
effect  " 

(b)  Fto  GRAiMS.-Section  1050(c)(1)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as  added  by 
section  401  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (B),  by  strikmg  out 
•or  nonprogram  crops"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  clauses  (i)  and  (iv)  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "(except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (I))"".  ^^, 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (BKiil).  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'To  be 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  clause, 
such  producers  must  devote  such  acreage  to 
conservation  uses  (except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (I)).";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (I)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

•■(I)(i)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acre- 
age otherwise  required  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying 
for  payments  under  subparagraph  (B)  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantago 
ovato,  naxseed,  triticale,  rye,  commodities 
for  which  no  substantial  domestic  produc- 
tion or  market  exists  but  that  could  yield  in- 
dustrial raw  material  being  imported,  or 
likely  to  be  imported,  into  the  United 
States,  or  commodities  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  (including  kenaf).  subject 
to  the  following  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  permit  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
such  production  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

••(I)  the  production  is  not  likely  to  m- 
crease  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 
and  will  not  affect  farm  income  adversely: 

and  , . 

■•(II)  the  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  commodity,  or.  in 
the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  sub- 
stantial domestic  production  or  market 
exists  but  that  could  yield  industrial  raw 
materials,  the  production  is  needed  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  such  raw 
material  and  could  lead  to  increased  indus- 
trial use  of  such  raw  material  to  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  United  States  industry. 

••(ilKl)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(II).  the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  for  a  State  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acreage  other- 
wise required  to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  subparagraph  (B)  in  such 
State  to  be  devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 

••(II)  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted for  any  crop  under  subclause  (I)  if 
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the  Secretary  determines  that  haying  and 
grazing  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
effect  ". 

(c)  Cotton.— Section  103A(c)(l)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  section 
501  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
•or  nonprogram  crops"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears in  clauses  (i)  and  (iv)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '(except  (i)  and  (iv)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '(except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (G))": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)(iii).  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'To  be 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  clause, 
such  producers  must  devote  such  acreage  to 
conservation  uses  (except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (G)).";  and  ^    ^«      ^ 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (G)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

••(G)(i)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acre- 
age otherwise  required  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying 
for  paymenU  under  subparagraph  (B)  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantago 
ovato.  flaxseed,  triticale.  rye,  commodities 
for  which  no  substantial  domestic  produc- 
tion or  market  exisU  but  that  could  yield  in- 
dustrial raw  material  being  imported,  or 
likely  to  be  imported,  into  the  United 
States,  or  commodities  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  (including  kenaf).  subject 
to  the  following  sentence.  The  SecreUry 
may  permit  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
such  production  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

••(I)  the  production  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 
and  will  not  affect  farm  income  adversely. 

and 

••(II)  the  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  commodity,  or.  in 
the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  sub- 
stantial domestic  production  or  market 
exists  but  that  could  yield  industrial  raw 
materials,  the  production  is  needed  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  such  raw 
material  and  could  lead  to  increased  indus- 
trial use  of  such  raw  material  to  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  United  States  industry. 

••(ii)(I)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(II).  the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  for  a  State  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acreage  other- 
wise required  to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  subparagraph  (B)  in  such 
SUte  to  be  devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 

■•(II)  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted for  any  crop  under  subclause  (I)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  haying  and 
grazing   would   have  an   adverse  economic 

effect.".  ,    ,      .     . 

(d)  Rice. -Section  101A(c)(l)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  section  601 
of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985)  is  amend- 

ed- 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
•or  nonprogram  crops"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  clauses  (i)  and  (iv)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •(except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (G)) ": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)(iii).  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 


thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To  be 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  clause,  such 
producers  must  devote  such  acreage  to  con- 
servation uses  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (O))."';  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (G)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

'•(G)(i)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acre- 
age otherwise  required  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying 
for  payments  under  subparagraph  (B)  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovato.  flaxseed,  triticale.  rye,  commodities 
for  which  no  substantial  domestic  produc- 
tion or  market  exists  but  that  could  yield  in- 
dustrial raw  material  being  imported,  or 
likely  to  be  imported,  into  the  United 
SUtes,  or  commodities  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  (including  kenaf),  subject 
to  the  following  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  permit  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
such  production  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(I)  the  production  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 
and  will  not  affect  farm  income  adversely: 
and 

'•(II)  the  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  commodity,  or.  in 
the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  sub- 
stantial domestic  production  or  market 
exists  but  that  could  yield  industrial  raw 
materials,  the  production  is  needed  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  such  raw 
material  and  could  lead  to  increased  indus- 
trial use  of  such  raw  material  to  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  United  States  industry. 

••(ii)(I)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(II).  the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b)  for  a  State  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acreage  other- 
wise required  to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  subparagraph  (B)  in  such 
State  to  be  devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 

••(II)  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted for  any  crop  under  subclause  (I)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  haying  and 
grazing  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
effect."'. 

(e)  Applicaiton.— In  the  case  of  the  1986 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice,  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  producer  who 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  the  producer, 
before  February  26,  1986,  planted  or  con- 
tracted to  plant  for  the  1986  crop  year  a 
portion  of  the  permitted  acreage  of  the  pro- 
ducer to  any  agricultural  commodity  other 
than  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  rice,  or  soybeans. 


SEC.  3.  FAR.M  PRO<;ORAM  PAYMENT  YIELDS. 

(a)  Established  Price  Payments  for  i986 
AND  1987  Crop  Years.— Section  506(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 1031  of  the  Pood  Secruity  Act  of  1985) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (5). 
respectively,  and 


(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  year 
for  a  commodity,  if  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  for  a  farm  is  reduced  more  than 
3  percent  below  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  for  the  1985  crop  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  producers  esUb- 
llshed price  payments  for  the  commodity  (in 
the  form  of  commodities  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation)  in  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  same  total  return  to  producers 
as  if  the  farm  program  payment  yield  had 
not  been  reduced  more  than  3  percent  below 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  for  the 
1985  crop  year. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  1987  crop  year  for 
a  commodity,  if  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  for  a  farm  is  reduced  more  than  5  per- 
cent below  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  the  1985  crop  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  esUbllshed 
price  payments  for  the  commodity  (in  the 
form  of  commodities  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation)  in  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  same  total  return  to  producers 
as  If  the  farm  program  payment  yield  had 
not  been  reduced  more  than  5  percent  below 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  for  the 
1985  crop  year. ". 

(b)  Farm  Program  Payment  Yields  for 
1988  and  Subsequent  Crop  Years.-  Section 
506(c)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  paragraph,  for  pur- 
poses of  establishing  a  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  for  any  program  crop  for  any 
farm  for  the  1988  and  subsequent  crop 
years,  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
the  1986  crop  year  may  not  be  reduced  more 
than  10  percent  below  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  for  the  farm  for  the  1985 
crop  year.". 

SEC.   \.  special  assistant  KOR  AGRICILTI'RAL 
trade  and  F()0D  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Chance  of  Title.— (1)  Section  1113  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  caption,  by  striking  out  •FOOD 
AID"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •FOOD 
ASSISTANCE":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Food  Aid "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Food  Assistance". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  In  section  2  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Food 
Aid"  in  the  item  relating  to  section  1113  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Food  Assistance'". 

(b)  Appointment  of  Initial  Special  As- 
8ISTANT.— Section  1113(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  President 
shall  appoint  the  initial  Special  Assistant 
not  later  than  May  1.  1986.". 

(c)  Removal  of  Level  I  Classification.— 
Section  5312  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  section  1113(d)  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  item  relating  to: 

•Special  Assistant  for  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Food  Aid.". 

(d)  Compensation  for  the  Special  Assist- 
ANT.— Section  1113(d)  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(d)  Compensation  for  the  Special  Assist- 
ant shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  an 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  of  not  less  than  the 
rate  applicable  to  positions  in  Level  III  of 
the  Executive  Pay  Schedule.". 

SEC.  .V  TARCETED  EXPORT  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  1124  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 


(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(a)  For  export  activities  authorized  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In 
addition  to  any  funds  or  commodities  other- 
wise required  under  this  Act  to  be  used  for 
such  activities— 

"(1)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986.  through  September  30. 
1988.  the  Secretary  may  use  under  this  sec- 
tion an  amount  determined  by  the  Corpora- 
tion: and 

"(2)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1989.  and  September  30.  1990. 
the  Secretary  shall  use  under  this  section 
not  less  than  $325,000,000  of  funds  of.  or 
commodities  owned  by.  the  Corporation.". 

SEC.  «.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXPANSION  OK  MAR. 
KET8  FOR  INITED  ST.\TBS  A(;R1(  11^ 
•nRAL  COMMODITIES. 

Subsection  (i)  of  section  1127  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(i)(l)  During  the  period  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1.  1985.  and  ending  September  30.  1988. 
the  Secretary  shall  use  agricultural  com- 
modities and  the  producU  thereof  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  to  carry  out  this  section, 
except  that  the  value  of  the  commodities 
and  products  may  not  be  less  than 
$1,000,000,000,  nor  more  than 

$1,500,000,000.  To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  such  commodities  shall  be  used 
in  equal  amounts  during  each  of  the  years 
in  such  period. 

"(2)  During  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1986,  through  September  30, 
1988,  of  the  commodities  and  producU  used 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  use  commodities  and  products 
equal  In  value  to  not  less  than  $50,000,000  to 
provide  export  assistance  under  this  section 
on  a  priority  basis  in  the  case  of  commod- 
ities and  products  referred  to  In  section 
1124(c)."'. 

8EC.  7.  HAY  AND  GRAZING  ON  DIVERTED  WHEAT 
AND  FEED  GRAIN  ACREAGE. 

(a)  Wheat.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
107D(f)(4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(as  added  by  section  308  of  the  Food  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (II). 
the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  request  of 
the  State  committee  established  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b))  for 
a  State  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or 
any  part  of  such  acreage  diverted  from  pro- 
duction by  participating  producers  in  such 
State  to  be  devoted  to— 

"(I)  hay  and  grazing  during  not  less  than 
5  of  the  principal  growing  months  (as  estab- 
lished for  a  State  by  the  State  committee). 
In  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  of  wheat;  and 

"(II)  grazing.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the 
1987  through  1990  crops  of  wheat. 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1990  crops  of  wheat,  grazing  shall 
not  be  permitted  for  any  crop  of  wheat, 
grazing  shall  not  be  permitted  for  any  crop 
of  wheat  under  clause  (i)(II)  during  any  5- 
consecutlve-month  period  that  Is  esUb- 
llshed for  such  crop  for  a  State  by  the  SUte 
committee  established  under  section  8(b)  of 
s'jch  Act.". 

(b)  Feed  Grains.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  105C(f)(4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (as  added  by  section  401  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"(CHI)  Except  ai  provided  In  clauie  (II). 
the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  request  of 
the  State  committee  established  under  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (16  U.8.C.  590h(b))  for 
a  State  and  subject  to  8uch  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  SecreUry  may  prescribe,  all  or 
any  part  of  such  acreage  diverted  from  pro- 
duction by  participating  producers  in  such 
State  to  be  devoted  to— 

••(I)  hay  and  grazing  during  not  less  than 
5  of  the  principal  growing  months  (as  estab- 
lished for  a  State  by  the  State  committee). 
In  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  of  feed  grains: 
and 

"(II)  grazing.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the 
1987  through  1990  crops  of  feed  grains. 

■•(II)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1990  crops  of  feed  grains,  grazing 
shall  not  be  permitted  for  any  crop  of  feed 
grains  undei  clause  (i)(II)  during  any  5-con- 
secutlve-month  period  that  Is  established 
for  such  crop  for  a  State  by  the  State  com- 
mittee established  under  section  8(b)  of 
such  Act.". 

SEC.  *.   PR«m:(TION  OK  HASK  ON   NONPtHM'.RAM 
CROP  ACREAGE. 

Section  504(b)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (as  added  by  section  1031  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1986)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clause  (D)  as  clause 
(E):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (C)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  clauses: 

•(C)  acreage  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  permitted  acreage 
for  a  program  crop  and  the  acreage  planted 
to  the  crop.  If  the  acreage  considered  to  be 
planted  Is  devoted  to  conservation  uses  or 
the  production  of  commodities  permitted 
under  section  107D(c)(l)(K),  105C(c)(l)(I), 
103A(c)(l)(O).  or  lOIA(cKlKO).  as  the  caw 
maybe: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1986 
through  1989  crop  years,  acreage  in  an 
amount  equal  to  and  not  to  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  permitted  acreage  for  a  program 
crop  for  each  of  the  1986  and  1987  crop 
years,  35  percent  of  the  permitted  acreage 
for  the  1988  crop  year,  and  20  percent  of  the 
permitted  acreage  for  the  1989  crop  year, 
If- 

"(l)  the  acreage  considered  to  be  planted  Is 
planted  to  a  crop,  other  than  a  program 
crop,  peanuu.  soybeans,  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  or  commodities  specified  in  clause 
(C): 

••(il)  the  producers  on  the  farm  plant  for 
harvest  to  the  program  crop  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  the  permitted  acreage  for  such  crop: 
and 

••(III)  payments  are  not  received  by  pro- 
ducers under  107D(c)(l)(C),  106C(cMl>(B), 
103A(c)(l)(B).  or  101A(cMl)(B).  as  the  case 
may  be:  and". 

SEC.  ».  MARKETU  IDE  SERVICE  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  Hearing.— Not  later  than  60  days  after 
receipt  of  a  proposal  to  amend  a  milk  mar- 
keting order  in  accordance  with  section 
8c(5)(J)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  608c(5)(J))  (as  added  by  section 
133  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985).  the 
SecreUry  of  Agriculture  shall  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  proposal. 

(b)  Implementation.— Not  later  than  120 
days  after  a  hearing  is  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  implement  a 
marketwide  service  payment  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  8c(5)(J)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act. 
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SET   l«.  INCREASED  MILK  ASSESSMENTS  TO  MEET 
DEFICIT  REDl  (TION  REQl  IREMENTS. 

Effective  March  1.  1986.  section  201(d)(2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as  amended 
by  section  101(a)  of  the  Pood  Security  Act 
of  1985  (Public  Law  99-198)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striliing  out 
"The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (E).  the":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(EMi)  In  lieu  of  any  reductions  in  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
chase of  millc  and  the  products  of  milk 
under  this  subsection  during  the  period  be- 
ginning March  1,  1986.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986,  required  under  the  order  issued 
by  the  President  on  February  1.  1986.  under 
section  252  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
(Public  Law  99-177).  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  reduction  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  during  the  period 
beginning  April  1.  1986.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  as  the  sole  means  of  meeting 
any  reductions  required  under  the  order  in 
payments  made  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purchase  of  milk  and  the  products  of  milk 
under  this  subsection. 

"(ii)  The  aggregate  amount  of  any  in- 
creased reduction  under  clause  (i)  shall  be 
equal,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  reduction  that  would 
otherwise  be  required  under  the  order  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (i)  in  paymenu  made  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purchase  of  milk  and 
the  products  of  milk  under  this  subsection 
during  the  period  beginning  March  1.  1986. 
and  ending  September  30.  1986.  except  that 
the  amount  of  any  increased  reduction 
under  clause  (i)  may  not  exceed  12  cenU  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  marketed.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  record,  I  believe  it  es- 
sential that  there  be.  at  this  point,  an 
analysis  of  the  provisions  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

Analysis 
Section  2  of  the  bill  would  revise  the  so- 
called  underplanting  provision  of  the  Pood 
Security  Act  of  1985.  Under  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act.  a  producer  participating  in  a  com- 
modity program  would  be  allowed  to  plant 
only  50  percent  of  his  permitted  acreage  to 
the  program  crop  and  collect  92  percent  of 
the  deficiency  payments  on  the  entire  per- 
mitted acreage,  while  planting  an  alterna- 
tive, nonprogram  crop  on  the  remaining  50 
percent  of  the  permitted  acreage. 

Section  2  would  revise  this  provision  by 
limiting  the  definition  of  alternative,  non- 
program  crops  to  conserving  crops.  In  addi- 
tion, haying  and  grazing,  at  state  option, 
would  be  permitted  on  the  underplanted 
acreage. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  numerous 
senators  that  producers  of  several  unsubsi- 
dized  crops,  including  dry  edible  beans  and 
popcorn,  could  experience  substantial  drops 
in  income  as  a  result  of  the  underplanting 
provision.  In  some  areas,  contract  price 
offers  for  the  fall  1986  harvest  have  fallen 
by  more  than  50  percent  for  dry  edible 
beans  and  popcorn  since  enactment  of  the 
Pood  Security  Act. 

This  decline  in  price  is  predicated  on  the 
expectation  that  many  farmers  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  underplanting  provision  and 
plant  the  underplanted  acres  to  nonpro- 
gram crops,  leading  to  surplus  production  of 
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everything  from  poUtoes  to  lettuce.  Indeed, 
the  underplanting  provision,  as  currently 
written,  essentially  expands  the  domain  of 
Federal  farm  subsidies  to  virtually  every 
crop  grown  in  the  United  States. 

I  appreciate  the  frustration  of  the  growers 
of  these  nonprogram  commodities  with  the 
underplanting  provision  and  can  understand 
their  desire  to  stay  out  from  under  the 
leaky  umbrella  of  Federal  farm  programs. 
The  depressed  markets  for  these  commod- 
ities are  demonstrating  that  the  same  incen- 
tives that  have  led  to  excess  production  of 
commodities  under  the  farm  programs  could 
have  the  same  ruinous  effect  on  prices  for 
these  nonprogram  commodities. 

The  concerns  of  the  dry  edible  bean  pro- 
ducers, the  popcorn  producers,  and  many 
others  remind  us  that  less  than  50  percent 
of  agricultural  production  in  the  United 
SUtes  is  directly  subsidized.  Those  produc- 
ers who  are  not  subsidized  have  a  right  to  be 
concerned  when  the  Congress  insists  on  de- 
veloping new  ways  to  distribute  government 
subsidies,  at  times  with  unintended  econom- 
ic impacts  on  sectors  that  do  not  receive 
direct  benefit  from  the  Federal  largess. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  because  revising  the  underplant- 
ing provision  could  add  to  surplus  produc- 
tion of  the  program  crops,  leading  to  in- 
creased deficiency  payments  and  loan  for- 
feitures, the  cost  of  this  section  would  be 
$190  million  during  the  fiscal  year  1986-88 
period.  Although  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  added  spending  on  the  farm  programs 
in  any  form.  I  am  compelled  by  the  legiti- 
mate complainte  of  producers  whose  com- 
modities have  not  been  directly  subsidized 
in  the  past. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  impor- 
tant area  of  farm  program  payment  yields. 
As  many  senators  are  aware,  the  Pood  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  changed  the  formula  for 
calculating  program  payment  yields  for  in- 
dividual wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice 
farms.  Under  the  new  formula,  program 
payment  yields  would  be  the  average  of 
1981  through  1985  program  payment  yields, 
dropping  the  high  and  low  years. 

The  intent  of  Section  3  is  to  limit  the 
impact  of  this  formula  change.  Specifically, 
for  1986  crops,  producers  would  be  compen- 
sated in  government-owned  commodities  for 
reductions  in  program  payment  yields  for 
individual  farms  in  excess  of  3  percent  of 
the  1985  program  payment  yield  level.  For 
1987  crops,  producers  would  be  compensated 
in  government-owned  commodities  for  re- 
ductions in  program  payment  yields  in 
excess  of  5  percent  of  the  1985  program  pay- 
ment yield.  For  purposes  of  calculating  pro- 
gram payment  yields  in  1988  and  subse- 
quent crop  years,  the  program  payment 
yield  for  1986  crops  could  not  be  more  than 
10  percent  below  the  1985  program  payment 
yield  for  an  individual  farm. 

This  amendment  is  in  response  to  the  con- 
cerns of  individual  producers  who  would  ex- 
perience substantial  reductions  in  their  pro- 
gram payment  yields  as  a  result  of  changes 
in  the  formula  for  calculating  program  pay- 
ment yields.  Senators  have  cited  examples 
to  me  of  reductions  in  program  yields  of  20 
to  30  percent. 

According  to  the  US  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  this  provision  would  incur  no  addi- 
tional direct  outlays.  Nevertheless,  it  will  in- 
crease indirect  outlays  substantially,  as  gov- 
errunent-owned  commodities  flood  onto  the 
market.  Commodity  prices  will  undoubtedly 
be  reduced  as  a  result  of  this  provision, 
thereby  increasing  deficiency  payments  and 


loan  defaulU.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  estimated  that  this  additional 
cost  will  be  $390  million  during  fiscal  years 
1986-88. 

Let  me  briefly  reconstruct  the  scenario 
that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  program 
payment  yield  calculation  formula  by  the 
Conference  Committee  on  the  Food  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985. 

After  the  conference  reached  agreement 
on  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  commodity 
programs,  the  cost  estimates  over  three 
fiscal  years  remained  several  billion  dollars 
in  excess  of  the  expenditure  limite  imposed 
by  the  Congressional  budget  resolution  and 
the  spending  levels  desired  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  new  formula  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee  partly  to  address  these 
fiscal  concerns.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimated  that  the  new  formula  would 
reduce  outlays  by  $1.2  BILUON  during  the 
next  three  fiscal  years,  thus  greatly  improv- 
ing chances  for  signature  of  the  1985  farm 
bill  into  law. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  emphasize 
that  the  Conference  Committee  on  the  1985 
farm  bill  was  fully  aware  of  the  overall 
impact  of  using  a  five-year  average  of  pro- 
gram payment  yields— not  actual  yields— in 
calculating  program  payment  yields  for  the 
1986  and  1987  crop  years.  The  transcripts  of 
the  Conference  Committee  clearly  indicate 
the  Congress'  intent  that  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  calculate  yields  based 
on  past  program  payment  yields. 

As  poor  fiscal  policy  as  this  provision  rep- 
resents, it  also  entails  a  delay  in  implemen- 
tation of  an  important  forward  step  in  our 
agricultural  policy.  Indeed,  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  stated  that 
the  program  payment  yield  provision  of  the 
farm  bill  is  one  of  the  most  positive  policy 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Instead,  if  this  change  to  the  farm  bill  is 
enacted,  we  will,  in  effect,  continue  the 
policy  of  basing  subsidy  levels  for  individual 
producers  on  past  actual  yields  they  have 
received  for  two  more  years. 

The  policy  of  using  proven  or  actual  yields 
has  several  negative  effects.  First,  producers 
who  harvest  the  best  crops  year  after  year, 
are  the  most  technologically  innovative,  and 
are  generally  in  the  best  financial  condition, 
are  also  in  a  position  to  receive  the  largest 
goverenment  subsidies  under  this  system. 

This  is  antithetical  to  the  principle  of  tar- 
geting limited  resources  to  those  who  need 
it.  Indeed,  under  this  approach,  its  no 
wonder  that  only  $1  of  $5  spent  on  agricul- 
ture programs  goes  to  producers  experienc- 
ing financial  stress. 

Secondly,  the  use  of  actual  yields  in  the 
calculation  of  program  payment  yields  con- 
tributes to  uneconomic  production  practices 
and  regional  shifts  in  production,  as  produc- 
ers respond  to  the  incentives  created  by  the 
commodity  programs  to  escalate  their  yields 
beyond  normally  economic  levels  through 
heavy  fertilization,  added  pesticide  use.  etc. 
This  practice  is  often  referred  to  as  "base- 
building"  or  "yield-building." 

This  has  been  particularly  evident  in  the 
pattern  of  wheat  production  in  recent  years 
in  the  United  States.  In  response  to  the 
high  target  price  and  the  yield-increase  in- 
centive, farmers  in  southeastern  states  have 
increased  wheat  production  substantially 
and  thus  have  taken  markets  away  from  the 
traditional  Great  Plains  wheat  belt. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  senator  from  a  south- 
eastern state.  I  admit  that  this  has  some 
appeal  to  my  constituents.  However,  it  is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation's  wheat 
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producers,  particularly  those  in  the  Great 
Plains.  Nor  is  this  good  policy  for  the  com 
producers  iii  the  Midwest,  who  could  be  vic- 
timized by  a  similar  shift  in  production  pat- 
terns. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  yield  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  represents  poor  fiscal  policy 
and  perpetuates  bad  farm  policy.  It  would 
restore  many  of  the  same  costly  provisions 
that  were  removed  to  ensure  signature  of 
the  1985  farm  bill  into  law.  The  vast  majori- 
ty of  added  expenditures  wil  go  to  well-to-do 
farmers.  In  fact,  this  provision  is  redeemed 
only  by  other  provisions  of  the  bill  that  are 
expected  to  save  the  added  Federal  outlays 
that  will  be  incurred  as  a  result. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  newly 
created  position  of  Special  As.sistant  for  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  and  Food  Aid.  Specifically, 
it  would  change  the  title  of  this  position  to 
'Special  Assistant  for  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Food  Assistance",  and  would  change  the 
requirement  that  the  position  carry  a  Level 
I  salary  requirement,  to  a  requirement  that 
the  position  be  compensated  at  a  level  III  or 
higher  salary. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
aimed  at  improving  U.S.  commercial  exporU 
in  the  near  term;  the  success  of  our  effort  in 
the  developing  world  might  well  detemine 
the  health  of  our  agricultural  sector  in  the 
long  run.  The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  eco- 
nomic growth  in  poorer  nations  will  produce 
customers  for  U.S.  farmers. 

Of  the  top  10  overseas  markets  for  U.S. 
agricutural  products  in  1984.  eight  of  those 
countries  had  at  some  time  received  food  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States.  During 
that  year.  South  Korea  spent  almost  as 
many  dollars  on  U.S.  farm  producU  as  it 
had  received  in  American  food  aid  over  a 
period  of  25  years. 

Rapid  economic  growth  in  developing 
countries  leads  to  sharp  increases  in 
demand  for  food.  As  incomes  increase, 
demand  for  food  increases.  Those  increases 
in  food  consumption  take  several  forms. 
With  growing  incomes,  people  tend  to  con- 
sume more  preferred  cereals  such  as  wheat 
as  opposed  to  course  grains.  They  also  tend 
to  eat  more  meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, creating  more  of  a  demand  for  feed- 
stuffs. 

As  a  result,  developing  countries  have 
been  among  the  most  rapidly  growing  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  In 
the  1960's  and  1970's.  when  middle  income 
countries  were  experiencing  economic 
growth  or  5  to  7  percent,  they  became  an 
explosive  market  for  farm  products.  In  the 
years  between  1960-63  and  1977-79.  they  in- 
creased their  imporu  of  grain  by  over  300 
percent. 

The  challenge  faced  by  our  government  is 
to  help  assure  development  in  poorer  coun- 
tries today,  so  that  they  may  become  paying 
customers  tomorrow.  They  key  to  their  de- 
velopment, however,  lies  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  with  Its  innate  ability  to  draw 
upon  the  creative  energies  of  people  in  such 
a  fashion  so  as  to  create  wealth  which  is 
widely  shared. 

In  order  to  help  share  this  miracle  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  with  developing 
countries,  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  in- 
cluded some  important  revisions  to  our  food 
assistance  programs.  Specifically,  the  Act 
created  a  new  Food  for  Progress  program 
which  will  provide  countries  willing  to  adopt 
free  enterprise  agricultural  policies  with 
multi-year  grants  of  surplus  U.S.  commod- 
ities. In  addition,  the  Act  amended  Title  I  of 
P.L.  480  to  permit  the  repayment  of  conces- 


sional sales  with  local  currencies  to  be  used 
for  private  enterprise  loans  in  recipient 
countries. 

While  these  program  reforms  hold  much 
promise  for  spreading  the  free  enterprise 
system,  and  encouraging  economic  develop- 
ment, their  success  may  well  depend  upon 
how  effectively  they  are  administered.  But 
the  current  administrative  procedure  for 
food  assistance  programs  is  confusing, 
drawn  out.  and  muddled. 

Before  food  assistance  agreements  can  be 
executed  with  foreign  nations,  they  must  be 
developed  and  approved  by  a  working  group 
consisting  of  representatives  of  five  differ- 
ent government  agencies  with  different,  and 
often  conflicting,  objectives.  The  E)epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  seeks  to  develop  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  commercial  exports  of  food, 
and  looks  to  dispyose  of  national  conunodity 
surplus.  The  Department  of  State  is  con- 
cerned with  avoiding  trade  frictions,  pro- 
tecting strategic  balances,  and  promoting 
political  objectives.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  concerned  with  limiting 
government  spending,  and  the  Treasury  at- 
tempts to  maintain  the  stability  of  the 
international  financial  system.  The  Agency 
for  International  Development,  which  co- 
ordinates the  process,  seeks  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development  and  to  respond  to  emer- 
gency food  needs. 

The  process  works  slowly  and  Inefficient- 
ly. Coordination  is  done  by  AID,  even 
though  it  is  traditionally  the  weakest  of  the 
agency,  and  has  little  experience  with  pro- 
moting free  enterprise.  Veto  power  is  given, 
not  to  those  agencies  traditionally  associat- 
ed with  food  aid.  but  rather  to  the  Treasury 
and  OMB. 

If  our  food  assistance  programs  are  going 
to  be  successful  in  helping  developing  coun- 
tries to  adopt  more  free-enterprise  oriented 
economies,  and  gain  the  wealth  necessary  to 
become  paying  customers  of  our  farmers, 
then  administration  of  our  food  assistance 
programs  will  need  to  be  streamlined  and 
better  coordinated. 

To  help  streamline  and  better  coordinate 
U.S.  food  assistance  programs,  the  Pood  Se- 
curity Act  included  a  provision  creating  the 
new  position  of  Special  Assistant  for  Agri- 
cultural Trade  and  Food  Aid  to  serve  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  In  order 
to  assure  that  the  Special  Assistant  has  the 
authority  to  effectively  carry  out  his  duties, 
the  Act  provided  that  he  be  given  a  "Level 
I"  classification. 

However,  since  passage  of  the  Act.  a  pref- 
erence has  arisen  for  not  creating  a  new 
paid  position  to  perform  the  duties  of  Spe- 
cial Assistance,  but  rather  for  adding  the  re- 
sponsibilities provided  by  the  Act  to  those 
of  a  high  level  official  already  serving  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

This  legislation  aims  to  give  the  Adminis- 
tration greater  flexibility  In  selecting  the 
new  Special  Assistant.  In  so  doing,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Administration  will  forego 
hiring  a  new  official,  and  instead,  fold  these 
new  responsibilities  into  those  already  held 
by  the  appropriate  high  level  Presidential 
appointee,  with  that  official  being  provided 
the  appropriate  staff  necessary  to  udertake 
these  responsibilities. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  makes  the  Targeted 
Export  Assistance  Program,  authorized  at 
$325  million  per  fiscal  year  in  the  1985  farm 
bill,  discretionary  during  the  fiscal  year 
1986-88  period.  The  provision  would  retain 
the  required  annual  funding  level  of  $325 
million  for  the  1989  and  1990  fiscal  years. 

The  Targeted  Export  Assistance  Program 
was  included  in  the  farm  bill  to  give  the  Sec- 


retary of  Agriculture  broad  authority  to  use 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  or 
commodities  to  counter  the  subsidiei. 
Import  quotas,  or  unfair  trade  practices  of  a 
foreign  country.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wotld 
retain  this  authority,  albeit  discretionary,  if 
this  change  is  enacted. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  for  each  dollar  reduction  In  the 
magnitude  of  the  Targeted  Export  Assist- 
ance Program,  Federal  outlays  will  be  re- 
duced by  50  cents,  as  the  quantity  of  com- 
modities available  in  the  marketplace  is  re- 
duced. Therefore.  It  is  expected  that  this 
amendment  will  reduce  Federal  outlays  by 
up  to  $487.5  million  over  the  fiscal  year 
1986-88  period. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  make  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program  (EEP)  much 
more  manageable  for  the  US.  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  reducing  the  floor  on  the 
dollar  value  of  commodities  to  be  shipped 
under  the  program  from  $2  billion  to  $1  bil- 
lion over  three  fiscal  years.  It  would  also 
place  a  ceiling  of  $1.5  billion  on  the  value  of 
the  commodities  shipped  over  the  fiscal 
year  1986-to-1988  period.  In  addition,  at 
least  $50  million-worth  per  fiscal  year  under 
the  program  would  need  to  be  applied  to 
commodities  that  either  have  been  rendered 
a  favorable  decision  under  Section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  or  have  been  subject 
to  retaliatory  action  as  a  result  of  a  favor- 
able decision  under  Section  301. 

Mr.  President,  the  EEP  program  has 
brought  added  uncertainty  to  the  market- 
place for  our  agricultural  commodities  and 
has  incited  the  protests  of  many  of  our  trad- 
ing partners. 

As  currently  mandated  in  law.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  be  virtually  requr- 
ied  to  make  In-kind,  across-the-board  export 
subsidies  to  all  our  agricultural  export  cus- 
tomers Including  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  regimes  explicitly  opposed  to  the  na- 
tional security  interest  of  the  United  States, 
perhaps  including  the  terrorist  states.  Libya 
and  Iran. 

By  giving  the  Secretary  this  needed  flexi- 
bility, this  provision  will  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue to  enahance  commodity  exports  to  in- 
dividual countries  on  a  selective,  case-by- 
case  basis. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
utilize  commodities  valued  at  $1.5  billion  to 
carry  out  the  export  enhancement  program 
over  a  three-year  period,  or  about  $500  mil- 
lion-worth per  year.  This  is  easily  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  accommodate  continued  op- 
eration of  the  current  program.  Since  the 
EEP's  inception  in  May  1985.  $93  million- 
worth  of  bonus  commodities  have  been 
shipped  under  the  program.  Wheat  and 
flour  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  commodities 
used,  although  poultry  have  also  t)een 
shipped.  The  Foreign  Agriculture  Ser>'lce 
reports  that  11  percent  of  our  total  wheat 
exports  during  this  period  can  be  attributed 
to  EEP  Initiated  sales. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated that,  as  for  the  Targeted  Export  As- 
sistance Program.  Federal  outlays  will  be  re- 
duced by  50  cents  for  each  dollar  reduction 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  Export  Enhance- 
ment Program.  Therefore,  it  is  expected 
that  this  amendment  will  reduce  Federal 
outlays  by  $500  million  over  the  fiscal  year 
1986-88  period. 

This  provision  would  not  emasculate  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program,  but  would 
rather  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
apply  it  selectively,  enhancing  our  market 
share  in  areas  of  potential  market  growth 
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and  where  our  market  share  has  eroded  In 
recent  years— often  due  to  unfair  and  preda- 
tory trade  practices  of  foreign  exporters. 

Section  7  would  allow  wheat  and  feed 
grain  producers  in  individual  sUtes  to  hay 
and  graze  set-aside  acreage  during  at  least 
five  of  the  principal  growing  months  for 
1966  crops,  provided  that  their  home-sUte 
ASCS  committee  requests  such  a  privilege. 
At  state  committee  option,  grazing  would 
also  be  permitted  for  the  1987  through  1990 
crops.  .     „ 

The  provision  is  in  response  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultures  announcement  that 
haying  and  grazing  will  not  be  permitted  in 
1986  on  set-aside  acres  during  the  five  prin- 
cipal growing  months.  I  must  point  out  that 
this  legislation  does  not  specify  that  grazing 
at  state-committee  option  shall  be  permit- 
ted on  set-aside  acres  during  the  1987-90 
period.  ,    ,. 

Section  8  provides  acreage  base  protection 
to  farm  program  participants  who  choose  to 
plant  less  than  their  permitted  acreage  to 
program  corps  and  plant  a  non-conserving- 
use  crop  on  the  underplanied  acreage. 

This  provision  is  intended  to  allow  produc- 
ers to  diversify  their  operations  within  their 
permitted  acreage  base  and  yet  retain  their 
program  acreage  base  at  the  full  permitted 
acreage  level. 

Specifically,  this  provision  will  allow  acre- 
age not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  permit- 
ted acreage  for  the  1986  and  1987  crops, 
planted  to  nonprogram.  non-conserving-use 
corps  to  be  considered  planted  for  purposes 
of  calculating  future  acreage  bases.  Howev- 
er in  no  case  could  the  acreage  figure  used 
to  calculate  future  acreage  bases  ex«ieed  the 
permitted  acreage  for  the  program  crop. 
The  maximimum  acreage  that  could  be  pro- 
tected under  this  provision  would  be  35  per- 
cent of  the  permitted  acreage  for  the  1988 
crop  year  and  20  percent  of  the  permitted 
acreage  for  the  1989  crop  year. 

The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  provides 
for  the  inclusion  of  a  new  provision  in  milk 
marketing  orders,  relating  to  marketwide 
service  payments.  This  new  provision  pro- 
vides for  the  payment,  from  the  total  sums 
payable  by  all  handlers  for  milk  and  before 
computing  uniform  prices  and  making  ad- 
justments in  paymenU.  to  handlers  who  are 
cooperative  marketing  associations  and  to 
handlers  with  respect  to  whom  adjustmenU 
in  payments  are  made,  for  services  of  mar- 
ketwide benefit  such  as  processing  surplus 
milk  during  flush  periods. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  would  further  address 
implementation  of  this  new  marketing  order 
provision.  Specifically,  it  would  require  that 
a  hearing  be  held  not  later  than  60  days 
after  receipt  of  a  proposal  to  amend  a  milk 
marketing  order  to  provide  for  marketwide 
service  payments.  In  addition,  it  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  implement  a  mar- 
ketwide service  payment  program  within 
120  days  following  a  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  this  section  is  another  pro- 
vision which  I  would  prefer  not  to  see. 
During  consideration  of  the  Farm  Bill.  I  had 
doubu  about  the  wisdom  of  providing  the 
authorities  for  marketwide  service  pay- 
ments as  could  require  all  farmers  within  a 
marketing  order  to  pay  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  cooperatives  and  handlers,  regard- 
less of  the  farmers'  affiliation.  This  section 
moves  this  provision  more  towards  being 
mandatory. 

Section  10  changes  the  manner  m  which 
the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
achieve  the  reduction  in  net  outlays  for  the 
dairy  price  support  program  required  under 
the  March  1.  1986  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
sequestration  order. 
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Specifically,  it  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  necessary 
4.3  percent  outlay  reduction  for  the  dairy 
program  by  increasing  the  tax  on  all  dairy 
production  by  a  maximum  of  12  cent*  per 
hundredweight,  over  and  above  the  40-cent 
tax  scheduled  to  commence  on  April  1.  1986. 
The  Department  has  announced  that  if 
such  legislation  is  not  enacted,  it  will  reduce 
payments  to  processors  for  surplus  dairy 
producU  by  4.3  percent  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  cuts.  This  would  effective- 
ly reduce  the  support  price  level  by  55  cenU 
per  hundredweight. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  opposed  milk 
taxes.  When  the  Farm  Bill  was  considered 
in  this  Chamber  this  past  November.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  a  milk  tax  not  be  used  to 
encourage  reductions  in  milk  production. 
My  amendment  passed  without  objection. 

A  milk  tax  in  itself  is  bad  policy.  It  hurts 
both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer,  and  it 
has  proven  incapable  of  solving  the  basic 
problem  of  oversupply  in  the  dairy  price 
support  program.  As  with  any  tax  increase, 
it  will  likely  bring  about  a  reduction  in  reve- 
nues in  the  long  run. 

For  the  dairy  farmer,  a  milk  tax  is  unfair. 
It  reduces  his  income  much  more  than  does 
a  comparable  drop  in  the  support  level,  and 
without  regard  for  local  market  demand  for 
his  milk.  And  unlike  a  price  cut.  it  does 
nothing  to  increase  the  sale  of  his  producU. 
Let  me  illustrate  how  a  milk  tax  reduces  a 
farmers  income  more  than  does  a  compara- 
ble—or even  greater  drop  in  the  support 

level.  ^  .  . 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  Dairy  and 
Tobacco  Adjustment  Act  of  1983  contained 
a  50  cent  tax.  meaning  that  every  dairy 
farmer  in  the  country  had  a  full  50  cenU 
pulled  out  of  his  milk  check  for  every  hun- 
dredweight he  marketed. 

Also  as  part  of  the  1983  act.  we  had  a  50 
cent  price  cut  take  effect  on  January  1. 
1984.  However  USDA  figures  Indicate  that 
this  price  support  drop  resulted  in  a  decline 
in  the  average  blend  price  paid  to  farmers  of 
only  20  cenU  nationwide,  with  no  region 
having  an  average  blend  price  drop  of  more 
than  25  cenU. 

While  uxes  come  directly  out  of  each  and 
every  farmer's  paychecks  for  the  full 
amount,  the  effecU  of  price  cuU  are  buf- 
fered by  market  forces.  So  while  the  Presi- 
dents  sequestration  order  proposes  an  effec- 
tive drop  in  the  price  support  level  of  55 
cents,  this  may  not  necessarily  mean  much 
more  of  a  reduction  in  the  dairy  farmers 
milk  checks  than  would  be  created  by  in- 
creasing the  milk  tax  12  cents.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  as  the  implementation  of  the 
whole  herd  reduction  program  is  likely  to 
place  upward  pressures  on  market  prices. 

Unlike  price  support  reductions,  milk 
taxes  reduce  farm  income  without  encourag- 
ing increases  in  consumption.  And  I  might 
point  out.  Mr.  President,  that  the  surest 
way  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, and  promote  opportunity  for  dairy 
farmers  is  for  the  industry  to  sell  more  milk 
on  the  market. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000.  cows 
will  be  43  percent  more  productive  than 
they  are  today.  This  means  that  if  demand 
for  milk  fails  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as 
productivity,  fewer  cows— and  farmers- 
would  be  needed  to  meet  market  needs  for 

milk. 

If  instead  of  taxing  dairy  farmers,  we  were 
to  allow  a  reduction  in  the  price  support 
level,  then  our  farmers  could  create  new 
markeU  for  their  products  and  opportuni- 


ties for  their  futures.  SpecificaUy.  according 
to  a  study  done  at  Purdue,  a  drop  In  the 
price  of  milk  of  Just  10  percent  will  result  in 
an  increase  in  consumption  of  17  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that 
milk  taxes  are  used  to  artificially  inflate  the 
price  of  milk,  consumption  U  discouraged, 
and  farmers  are  forced  to  live  with  stagna- 
tion and  shrinking  markeU. 

With  artificially  high  prices,  users  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  seek  substitutes,  con- 
sumers buy  less  in  the  store,  and  the  food 
Industry  is  provided  with  strong  disincen- 
tives to  finding  new  uses  for  milk  and  dairy 
products. 

In  addition.  Senator  a  milk  tax  is  also  a 
tax  on  consumers— a  Ux  which  falU  heavi- 
est upon  those  in  society  who  can  least 
afford  it. 

A  milk  ux  mainuins  artificial  prices  for 
milk  and  dairy  producU  in  the  grocery 
store.  By  so  doing,  it  operates  as  does  any 
other  food  tax— requiring  consumers  to  pay 
more  than  they  would  otherwise. 

As  a  food  tax.  it  falls  heaviest  upon  the 
low-income  family— which  on  the  average 
spends  2Vj  times  as  much  of  their  income  on 
food  as  compared  to  average  income  fami- 
lies. 

And  a  milk  tax  is  possibly  even  more  re- 
gressive than  the  average  food  tax  as  it  is 
the  young  families  of  America— the  homes 
with  infants,  children,  and  adolescents— 
who  are  the  major  consumers  of  milk  and 
dairy. 

E>espite  the  problems  entailed  with  a  mllK 
ux.  and  despite  Senate  approval  of  my 
amendment,  the  Conferees  on  the  Farm 
Bill,  over  my  objections,  agreed  to  Ux  every 
dairy  farmer  in  the  country  40  cents  for 
every  hundredweight  they  produce  from 
April  1.  1985.  through  December  31.  1986. 
and  25  cenU  for  every  hundredweight  they 
produce  from  January  1.  1987.  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987. 

At  the  time  this  new  tax  was  agreed  to.  it 
was  explained  to  me  to  be  "a  compromise". 
There  are  numerous  reports  that  the  addi- 
tion to  this  tax  being  offered  today  is  based 
on  an  agreement  reached  during  the  Farm 
Bill  Conference.  While  I  do  not  question 
that  there  was  such  an  understanding 
among  those  who  developed  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  dairy  legislation.  I  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  those  discussions,  and  the  agree- 
ment was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Conference 
Committee. 

The  Ux  increase  provided  for  in  this  legis- 
lation is  geared  to  reduce  net  outlays  for  the 
dairy  price  support  program  by  an  amount 
sufficient  to  meet  the  4.3  percent  require- 
ment for  the  dairy  program.  However,  it 
does  not  address  the  hidden  cosU  to  the 
consumer— the  one  for  whom  the  milk  is 
t>eing  produced  in  the  first  place. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  measure  does 
not  receive  the  support  of  the  working 
family  in  our  cities— or  in  rural  America- 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet,  but  yet  re- 
quired to  carry  the  burden  of  the  inflated 
prices,  and  government  costs  created  by  the 
dairy  price  support  program. 

Mr.  President,  milk  taxes  are  just  plain 
wrong.  They  reduce  farm  income  without 
increasing  consumption,  and  they  end  up 
taxing  those  in  society  least  able  to  afford 
it.  To  increase  the  current  tax  instead  of  al- 
lowing the  President  to  reduce  purchase 
prices  for  surplus  milk  is  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  I  regret  that  such  an  action  is 
being  undertaken. 

However,  I  am  encouraged  that  this  provi- 
sion will  apply  only  to  the  fiscal  year  1986 
sequestration  process  and  not  to  any  seques- 


tration orders  in  fiscal  year  1987  or  subse- 
quent years.  My  support  for  this  provision  is 
predicated  on  this  premise  alone:  future  se- 
questration order  reductions  will  not  be  met 
by  increases  in  the  milk  tax.  I  have  received 
assurances  from  the  senators  supporting 
this  measure  that  this  is  the  case. 

Under  a  best-case  scenario,  this  bill  may 
be  budget-neutral  in  the  aggregate.  While 
many  of  its  provisions  are  undesirable  from 
fiscal  and  policy  standpoints.  I  hope  that 
this  "improvements "  measure  will  address 
in  great  degree  the  concerns  expressed  by 
many  senators  regarding  the  provisions  of 
the  1985  farm  bill. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  if  there  is  any  other  business 
today.  We  have  not  had  any  yet.  I 
would  not  want  to  break  precedent. 
[Laughter.] 

But  I  would  indicate  that  I  left  for 
about  1  hour  and  nothing  happened 
while  I  was  gone.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
leagues. This  is  a  highly  emotional 
matter,  and  could  be  made  highly  par- 
tisan. I  hope  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  not  succumb  to  the  temptation  to 
bring  politics  into  this  area  at  this 
time.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  keep 
the  farmers  in  mind  in  addition  to 
what  might  be  good  for  Republicans 
or  for  Democrats.  And  I  hope  that 
sometime  next  week  we  can  address 
the  farmers'  concerns  and  not  the  poli- 
ticians' concerns. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sorry  that  the  majority  leader 
was  not  here  because  I  do  not  know 
what  he  was  doing  outside,  whether  he 
was  dreaming  or  whether  he  was  in  a 
different  world  or  did  not  have  his 
squawk  box  on.  I  do  not  find  anything 
partisan  about  this.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  heard  Senator  after  Senator  get 
on  the  floor  and  talk  about  this  as 
being  a  bipartisan  issue.  I  heard  Sena- 
tor Symhs  talking  about  Senator 
RiEGLE  and  Senator  Levin  having  con- 
cerns about  it.  I  know  Senator  Leahy 
has  a  concern  about  it.  And  they  very 
much  are  interested  in  it.  And  it  is  not 
like  the  majority  leader  to  suggest 
that  something  is  partisan  because  a 
Senator  wants  to  know  what  is  In  a 
bUl. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  referred  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thought  the 
majority  leader  said  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

I  do  not  think  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  is   that   partisan.   But   he  can 
speak  for  himself. 
Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  the  majority  leader  saw 


fit  to  try  to  Interject  partisanship  Into 
this  debate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield?  I 
just  referred  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
quote  of  yesterday  by  one  of  the  Sena- 
tor's aides.  It  said  that  Republicans 
were  attempting  to  use  this  farm  bill 
for  partisan  political  purposes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Is  the  majority  leader 
saying  I  was  quoted  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator's  aide. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  hear  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  said  the  Senator's 
aide.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HARKIN.  My  aide  was  quoted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  just  note  that  the 
majority  leader's  aide  was  quoted  in  a 
Kansas  paper  recently  as  saying  some 
very  derogatory  things  about  the 
State  of  Kansas.  Do  those  attributions 
also  apply  to  the  majority  leader  him- 
self? Does  he  want  to  support  those  re- 
marks made  by  his  aide,  and  in  the 
newspaper  about  the  distinguished 
State  of  Kansas?  I  rather  doubt  so, 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  an  aide 
of  mine  quoted  by  a  reporter  can  be  di- 
rectly attributed  to  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
my  aide  was  joking.  I  think  the  aide  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  was  serious. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  do  not  know.  The 
newspaper  writer  at  the  time  said  he 
did  not  think  it  was  a  joke. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  should  ask 
the  writer. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Be  that  as  it  may,  my 
problem  in  this  bill  transcends  parti- 
sanship. It  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  In  Iowa  really  got  stung 
by  the  farm  bill  last  year  because  their 
Incomes  are  going  to  be  cut  drastically 
this  year.  If  people  want  to  make 
policy  changes  in  the  farm  bill,  it  is 
fine  with  me.  But  there  is  a  proper 
procedure  for  doing  so.  That  is  for  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  have  the 
hearings  where  we  can  discuss  it.  and 
debate  it.  This  Senator  has  been  here 
since  January  10,  or  whenever  it  was 
that  we  came  back  from  Christmas. 
We  have  not  had  any  meetings  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  discuss  any 
of  this.  I  have  heard  comments  here 
on  the  floor  today  that  this  has  been 
floating  around  for  3  or  4  weeks.  It  has 
been  floating  around  in  some  pretty 
private  chamber  someplace. 

I  can  tell  you  that  because  it  has  not 
surfaced  anywhere  In  the  committee 
or  anywhere  else. 

So  I  just  wanted  the  record  to  show 
that  my  problem  with  this  is  that,  No. 
1,  we  passed  the  farm  bill  with  our 
eyes  open.  Everyone  knew  what  was  in 
it.  At  least  they  were  responsible  for 
knowing  what  was  in  it.  There  was  a 
provision  inserted  in  the  Agricultfcire 
Committee  debate  that  dealt  with  this 
whole  Issue  of  underplanting,  of  giving 


the  wheat  and  wheat-grains  fanners 
some  avenue  to  get  out  of  just  plant- 
ing wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  to  get 
them  to  plant  some  other  kind  of  a 
crop.  That  Is  why  this  underplanting 
provision  was  put  In  there.  Now,  be- 
cause a  few  fanners  from  some  other 
part  of  the  country  teel  that  their  In- 
terests are  going  to  be  hurt  they  are 
now  trying  to  prevail  upon  the  Senate 
to  pass  a  change  to  undo  what  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  did,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  did, 
what  the  conference  committee  did, 
and  what  the  President  signed  Into 
law. 

You  know.  It  is  true,  as  someone  said 
earlier:  It  seems  like  every  time  we  do 
something  here,  someone  else  Is  going 
to  get  hurt.  If  we  want  to  move  the 
wheat  and  feed-grains  farmers  away 
from  those  crops  and  have  them  plant 
something  else,  then  let  us  leave  the 
underplanting  provision  as  it  is  In  the 
bill.  At  least  that  Is  a  small  bone  that 
some  farmers  have  In  the  farm  bill. 
Now,  to  take  that  away  from  them  Is 
to  further  erode  any  income  prospects 
that  they  may  have  made  this  year  on 
some  of  those  acres  they  could  have 
taken  out  under  this  underplanting 
provision. 

So  it  is  not  a  partisan  problem  that  I 
have.  The  problem  is  that  it  is  digging 
into  my  farmers'  pockets.  That  Is  the 
problem. 

I  also  have  a  problem  with  the  crop 
yields.  If  we  want  to  go  back  and  undo 
what  the  committee  did  on  the  crop 
yields.  It  Is  fine  with  me.  I  am  all  in 
favor  of  that.  But  I  still  want  to  point 
out  that  this  measure  that  was  just 
sent  to  the  desk,  as  I  read  it.  still  re- 
duces the  payment  yields  by  3  percent. 
Well,  again.  I  daresay  if  this  bill  had 
come  to  the  committee  last  month,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  restored 
fully  rather  than  a  3-percent  cut.  It 
would  have  been  restored  fully. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  It  does  not  say 
they  will  be  reduced.  But,  rather,  it 
says  by  not  more  than  3  percent.  If 
the  Senator  will  look  at  the  yield  fig- 
ures, he  will  see  that  this  will  be  quite 
an  advantage  over  the  1985  farm  bill. 
If  he  looks  at  some  of  the  other  provi- 
sions, he  will  see  beneficial  provisions 
for  his  fanners  and  my  fairmers.  We 
are  neighbors. 

There  Is  great  advantage  In  this  bill. 
He  will  severely  penalize  his  fanners 
In  the  event  he  does  not  allow  us  to 
move. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that.  Some  of  my  farmers 
may  rather  do  away  with  hay  and 
grazing  rights  for  both  wheat  and  feed 
grains  totally.  So,  again,  it  is  a  small 
bone  that  is  being  thrown  here. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  are  not 
helpful  provisions  In  here  that  are 
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somewhat  better  than  what  was  en- 
acted In  the  1985  farm  bill.  I  am 
saying  overall  it  does  not  do  that 
much. 

Gramm-Rudman  and  the  farm  bill 
passed  in  December.  We  have  had  this 
much  time  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  would  also  say  that  this  would  be 
very  hasty  action. 

Others  have  said  that  we  will  miss 
some  dates  if  we  do  not  do  this,  that 
because  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  going 
into  effect  tomorrow  we  will  miss  some 
dates.  We  will  miss  those  dates  anyway 
even  under  the  chairman's  unanimous- 
consent  request  because  we  will  be 
bacli  here  next  week,  probably,  work- 
ing on  this.  . 

But  also  I  see  that  this  bill  is  going 
to  produce  savings  of  $415  million  out 
of  the  agriculture  function. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  squeeze  that 
out.  I  think  we  have  sequeezed 
enough.  To  squeeze  another  $415  mil- 
lion beyond  I  think  is  asking  too 
much.  ^, 

There  is  something  else,  however.  II 
this  body  wants  to  do  something  for 
the  farmers  right  now.  there  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  done.  I  have  suggest- 
ed this,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  get  much 
response  from  the  other  side.  I  do  not 
get  much  response  from  the  majority 
leader  on  this. 

I  met  last  week  with  the  Iowa  Bank- 
ers Association  Board  of  Directors, 
and  I  can  tell  you  in  the  last  week  or 
so  the  phone  calls  have  been  more 
than  quadrupled  into  my  office  from 
farmers  who  have  not  been  able  to  get 
money  to  get  their  crop  in  this  year.  If 
they  are  able  to  get  financing  all  they 
have  to  pay  is  13  and  14  percent  inter- 
est for  it.  They  cannot  afford  to  pay 
that  kind  of  interest. 

If  a  farmer  signs  up  next  week  for 
the  farm  program,  he  is  entitled  to  get 
a  commodity  loan  when  he  harvests 
that  crop  this  fall.  He  is  entitled  to 
that  under  current  law. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  the  President 
exercise  his  authority,  the  authority 
he  has  right  now  under  section  1003  of 
the  farm  bill,  to  advance  one-half  of 
that  commodity  loan  at  the  time  the 
farmer  signs  up.  That  means  next 
week  when  the  farmer  signs  up  he 
could  get  one-half  of  the  commodity 
loan  he  is  otherwise  entitled  to  get 
next  fall.  He  would  have  to  pay  inter- 
est on  it.  But  the  interest  on  those 
loans  is  7.75  percent,  not  the  13  or  14 
percent  that  he  will  have  to  pay  if  he 
goes  to  the  bank  and  gets  a  loan. 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  what  a 
shot  in  the  arm  that  would  be  to  farm- 
ers in  Iowa  and  all  of  the  Midwest,  if 
they  can  get  some  money  to  help  put 
in  their  crops  at  7.75  percent  interest 
rather  than  13  and  14  percent  interest. 
The  beauty  of  this  is  that  it  will  not 
cost  anything.  These  loans  will  be  ob- 
tained by  these  farmers  this  fall 
anyway.  They  are  entitled  to  them. 


They  cannot  be  denied  those  loans. 
We  are  just  moving  a  sum  of  money 
from  fiscal  year  1987  to  fiscal  year 
1986. 

A  lot  of  them,  if  they  do  not  get  the 
money  or  that  low-interest  loan  now. 
will  not  be  around  in  the  fall  to  get 
the  low-interest  commodity  loans. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  admin- 
istration is  so  dead  set  against  this.  I 
do  not  see  why  we  are  not  providing 
this  kind  of  assistance  which  can  be 
done  right  now. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  said  to  me  that  he  had  a 
Gramm-Rudman  problem,  that  it  does 
not  fit  into  the  Gramm-Rudman 
guidelines. 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  we  could 
have  a  waiver  here.  He  said.  "I  cannot 
get  a  waiver  here." 

I  would  remind  Members  of  this 
body,  Mr.  President,  that  last  Decem- 
ber when  the  farm  bill  came  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  it  was  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  The  record  is  clear. 
This  Senator  took  the  floor  and  said. 
"I  will  not  object.  I  will  not  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  the  farm  bill 
under  Gramm-Rudman."  which  I  was 
allowed  to  do.  "but  wait  until  next 
year  when  we  come  here  and  there 
will  be  some  time  when  something  will 
come  up  just  like  this,  which  will  not 
cost  the  Government  anything  at  all 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  are  going  to  spend  but  because  it 
does  not  fit  in  to  Gramm-Rudman 
someone  will  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  it." 

That  is  what  I  see  now.  If  we  did  not 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  Gramm- 
Rudman  in  December,  then  I  do  not 
think  a  point  of  order  should  be  raised 
against  putting  in  a  provision  to  allow 
these  farmers  one-half  of  their  loans 
at  the  time  they  sign. 

I  make  that  my  point.  If  those  who 
would  like  to  move  this  legislation 
would  like  to  get  the  administration  to 
enact  that  provision,  and  provide  that 
farmers  could  get  one-half  of  their 
loans  up  front,  then  perhaps  combin- 
ing that  with  this  legislation  it  will  not 
hurt  my  farmers  so  much  after  all. 
But  the  way  this  bill  is  drafted  right 
here.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for 
moving  ahead  with  it  under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  think  it  ought  to  go  to 
committee  where  we  can  debate  it  and 
offer  amendments  and  change  it  as 
the  committee  sees  fit. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
I  serve  on  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
I  served  in  the  other  body  for  10  years 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  have 
had  this  legislation  for  3  or  4  hours 
now.  and  I  am  not  sure  of  all  the  im- 
plications. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  soundly  reject 
the  implication  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  this  somehow  has 
to  do  with  partisanship.  It  has  to  do 
with  protecting  the  farmers  that  I  rep- 
resent in  my  State  and  I  think  beyond 


the  borders  of  Iowa  in  making  sure 
that  they  are  not  put  in  any  worse  po- 
sition than  they  already  are. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grabcm).  The  minority  leader. 


STATEMENT         BY  SENATOR 

ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON  A  COL- 
LEAGUE'S SINGULAR  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
a  notable  event  occurred  in  the  world 
of  learning  when  the  first  Britannica 
Prizes  were  auinounced  in  New  York 
City.  For  more  than  two  centuries. 
from  the  time  it  was  first  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  1768.  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  has  been  an  indispensable 
compendium  of  the  world's  knowledge. 
For  some  years  it  has  been  published 
from  the  United  States,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  in  its  long  history  it  has 
commenced  a  series  of  annual  awards, 
including  a  handsome  gold  medal,  to 
persons  who  have  achieved  "excep- 
tional excellence  in  the  dissemination 
of  learning  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind." 

This  year's  awards  have  been  pre- 
sented to  John  Tuzo  Wilson;  the  dis- 
tinguished Canadian  geophysicist; 
Malcolm  Sim  Longair.  the  Astronomer 
Royal  of  Scotland;  to  Dame  Leonie 
Judith  Kramer,  the  distinguished  Aus- 
tralian author  and  educator;  and  to 
two  Americans.  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Thomas, 
the  renowned  physician  and  president 
emeritus  of  the  Memorial  Sloan-Ket- 
tering  Cancer  Center;  and  to  our  own 
esteemed  and  learned  colleague. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 

I    know   that   all   Members   of   the 
Senate  will  join  me  in  extending  con- 
gratulations to  each  of  the  Britannica 
medalists,   and  especially  to  Senator 
Moynihan.  Speaking  of  gold  medals, 
might  I  take  this  occasion  to  congratu- 
late Senator  Moynihan  on  the  success 
of  his  long  effort  to  have  Congress 
strike  a  gold  medal  in  honor  of  Roy 
Wilkins.  long  time  president  of  the  Na- 
tional  Association   for   the   Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  and  one  of 
the  great  civil  rights  leaders  of  our 
century.  President  Reagan  presented 
the   medal   to   Mrs.    Aminda   Badeau 
Wilkins  in  a  moving  White  House  cere- 
mony on  January  16.  1986. 

Might  I  also  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  two  other  awards  Sena- 
tor Moynihan  has  received  in  recent 
months.  In  September  1985,  the  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
presented  him  the  Joseph  Henry 
Medal,  named  for  the  great  scientist 
and  first  Smithsonian  Director.  I  am 
told  that  Senator  Moynihan  courted 
his  vivacious  wife.  EHizabeth.  a  distin- 
guished scholar  in  her  own  right,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Joseph  Henry  Insti- 


tute In  Albany  when  they  were  both 
aides  to  then  Gov.  Averell  Harrlman. 

In  the  140-year  history  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  Joseph  Henry 
Medal  has  been  conferred  only  17 
times.  Senator  Moynihan  received  the 
award  on  the  occasion  of  his  stepping 
down  after  12  years'  service  as  found- 
ing chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculp- 
ture Garden. 

The  citation  from  the  Smithsonian 
recognizes  Senator  Moynihan: 

Outstanding  service  ...  as  the  founding 
Chairman  of  the  Hirshhom  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden's  Board  of  Trustees,  an 
office  he  discharged  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction through  his  superbly-developed 
skills  as  an  advocate,  leader,  diplomat  and 
practical  visionary  *  *  *. 

I  confess  that  I  myself  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  any  association 
with  the  enterprise  until  his  award 
was  announced.  It  has  evidently  been 
Senator  Moynihan's  belief  that  the  In- 
terests of  the  public  were  better  served 
if  they  read  about  the  museum  itself 
rather  than  about  the  man  ultimately 
responsible  for  it. 

Similarly,  on  November  27  last.  Sen- 
ator Moynihan  was  awarded  the 
Emory  Buckner  Medal  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Council  of  New  York.  This  award 
has  been  conferred  on  some  of  the 
great  legal  scholars  and  jurists  of  our 
time,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  nota- 
ble that  it  was  awarded  to  a 
nonlawyer. 

Allow  me  to  give  some  background. 
Until  Senator  Moynihan  was  elected 
In  1976,  it  was  accepted  practice  for 
U.S.  attorneys  to  be  removed  from 
office  whenever  a  change  of  party 
took  place  in  the  Presidency.  Senator 
Moynihan's  first  act  on  assuming 
office  was  to  announce  that  he  would 
not  propose,  nor  accept,  the  replace- 
ment of  any  of  the  four  U.S.  attorneys 
In  New  York  State— each  appointed  by 
a  Republican  administration— until 
they  had  served  the  full  4-year  term 
for  which  they  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

He  further  announced  that  he  would 
appoint  a  bipartisan  committee  to 
make  nominations  for  him.  for  U.S.  at- 
torneys, and  Federal  district  court 
Judges,  thus  transforming  a  practice  of 
two  centuries  standing.  On  that  occa- 
sion, an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  praised  this  "unconunon  (act) 
of  statesmanship."  In  the  years  since, 
the  quality  of  Senator  Moynihan's 
choices  for  prosecutors  and  judges  has 
been  singular,  as  the  receipt  of  the 
Emory  Buckner  Medal  attests. 

On  the  occasion  of  receiving  the 
Buckner  Medal.  Senator  Moynihan 
delivered  a  powerful  address  on  the 
issue  of  "court-stripping,"  referring  to 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  in 
this  Chamber  in  recent  years  to  deny 
the  Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  constitu- 


tional    issues.     Senator     Moynihan 
argued: 

If  you  can  strip  from  the  Supreme  Court 
the  right  to  hear  one  question,  you  can  strip 
from  it  the  right  to  hear  any  question. 

I  would  note  that  in  his  10  years  in 
the  Senate,  this  is  the  one  subject  that 
has  moved  him  to  exercise  a  Senator's 
prerogative  of  extended  debate. 

Turning,  if  I  may,  from  gold  to 
silver,  last  October,  Senator  Moyni- 
han received  the  much  prized  cup 
awarded  the  Sol  Feinstone  Lecturer  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  On  the  occasion,  he  presented  a 
synthesis  of  postwar  foreign  aid  and 
American  military  policy  in  the  Par 
East  which  has  since  been  published 
in  the  National  Interest  to  consider- 
able interest  and  acclaim. 

Finally.  I  note  that  Senator  Moyni- 
han was  appointed  Godkin  Lecturer 
for  1984-85  by  the  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  government  at  Harvard  University. 
In  that  capacity,  last  April,  he  present- 
ed three  papers,  now  published  as 
"Family  and  Nation."  I  could  do  no 
better  than  to  cite  James  Reston,  who 
on  February  16.  devoted  his  Sunday 
New  York  Times  column  to  this  re- 
markable book: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  16.  19861 

Do  We  Really  Care? 
Washinotoh.— Among  the  many  imposing 
sights  In  Washington  these  days  you  would 
have  to  include  the  tall  figure  of  Senator 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  of  New  York, 
striding  along  with  an  old.  battered  Irish 
hat  on  his  head. 

Over  20  years  ago,  this  former  professor 
of  government  at  Harvard,  assistant  In  the 
Cabinet  or  sub-Cabinet  to  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson,  Nixon  and  Ford  and  Ambas- 
sador to  India  and  the  United  Nations  re- 
ported a  crisis  of  illegitimate  and  neglected 
children  In  the  black  families  of  America. 

As  he  says,  he  got  "a  bloody  nose"  In  the 

process,  but  here  he  Is  again  with  an  update 

of  the  facts  In  a  remarkable  book  called 

Family  and  Nation."  It  Is  different  In  two 

respects  from  his  original  monograph. 

First  he  notes  that  the  tragedy  of  broken 
families  Is  not  only  a  black  problem  but  now 
a  general  problem,  not  merely  the  responsi- 
bility of  local,  state  and  Federal  officials  but 
a  challenge  to  the  conscience  of  all  of  us. 

"Do  we  care?"  he  asks.  Do  we  really  care? 
He  quotes  from  President  Reagan's  1985 
State  of  the  Union  address:  "A  nation  re- 
newed, stronger,  freer  and  more  secure  .  .  . 
knowing  that  a£  the  family  goes,  so  goes  our 
civilization. " 

Senator  Moynihan  doesn't  come  up  with 
any  thumping  conclusions  except  one:  that 
If  the  people  and  the  press  don't  pay  more 
attention  to  the  fact  of  family  life  In  Amer- 
ica, there  will  be  no  effective  remedies.  So 
he  asks: 

Do  we  care  that.  In  a  period  of  our  great- 
est prosperity,  the  number  of  our  citizens 
living  below  the  Government's  official  pov- 
erty line  is  higher  than  ever  before? 

Do  we  care  that  one  out  of  four  of  the  na- 
tion's preschool  children  are  living  below 
this  poverty  line;  that,  as  things  are  now 
going,  within  10  years  the  majority  of  17- 
year-olds  win  come  from  broken  families, 
and  that  even  today  more  than  half  of  all 
blrtiis  to  teen-age  mothers'  are  out  of  wed- 
lock? 


Do  we  care  that  in  1984,  61  percent  of 
poor  adults  were  women:  that  more  than 
three-quarters  of  all  the  poor  were  either 
adult  women  or  children  under  18.  and  that 
the  poverty  rate  for  children  In  houaeholdi 
that  were  female-headed  was  much  higher— 
54  percent? 

Do  we  care  that  the  Illegitimate  birth 
rate,  like  the  crime  rate,  is  higher  in  the 
United  States  today  than  in  any  other  West- 
em  nation? 

Well.  It's  true  that  Pat  Moynihan  thinks 
with  his  heart  and  writes  with  hU  fist,  but 
he  Is  a  trained  scholar  careful  of  his  facU 
who  for  two  decades  has  been  trying  to  get 
at  the  leading  principle  or  parent  truth  of 
our  national  life. 

No  doubt  he  stuns  his  hearers  with  his 
passion,  and  this  Is  no  accident,  for  what  he 
Is  trying  to  do  Is  get  our  attention  to  some- 
thing maybe  more  Important  than  President 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines,  and  more  Imme- 
diate than  the  exploration  of  outer  space. 

He  knows  something  of  human  frailty 
from  his  experience  In  the  corridors  of  the 
university  and  the  bureaucracy  of  Washing- 
ton. His  speeches  are  not  like  the  menul 
wanderings  of  most  ghost-written  speeches 
In  the  Congress,  and  he  can  say  serious 
things  with  a  glint  of  Irish  humor. 

It's  interesting  that  as  he  grows  older.  Mr. 
Moynihan  Is  more  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  children  than  he  Is  of  the  el- 
derly. 

"A  commonplace  of  political  rhetoric,"  he 
says  at  the  end  of  "Family  and  Nation,"  "is 
that  the  quality  of  a  civilization  may  be 
measured  by  how  it  takes  care  of  Its  elderly. 
Just  as  surely,  the  future  of  a  society  may 
be  forecast  by  how  It  cares  for  Its  young." 

But  time  and  again  he  insists  that  the 
hope  of  easing  this  problem  lies  not  with 
our  leaders  but  with  ourselves.  He  points 
out  that  this  crisis  In  our  family  life  did  not 
come  about  through  some  great  cataclysmic 
event  such  as  war  or  epidemic  or  oppression 
from  abroad.  The  American  people  did  It 
mainly  on  their  own.  and  will  have  to  begin 
by  facing  the  facts. 

Senator  Moynihan  is  not  the  first  Harvard 
professor  who  has  railed  against  public  in- 
difference. 

Archibald  MacLclsh.  the  poet,  identified 

the  problem  even  before  Senator  Moynihan. 

"We  are  deluged  with  facu. "  he  wrote  In 

1958.  "but  we  have  lost,  or  are  losing,  our 

human  ability  to  feel  them  .  .  . 

"Nothing  could  more  convincingly  demon- 
strate that  knowledge  without  feeling  Is  not 
knowledge  and  can  lead  only  to  public  irre- 
sponsibility and  Indifference— and  conceiv- 
ably to  ruin. 

"Nothing, "  he  concluded,  "could  more 
clearly  provide  that  when  the  fact  Is  disasso- 
ciated from  the  feel  of  the  fact  In  the  minds 
of  an  entire  people— In  the  common  mind  of 
a  civilization— that  people,  that  civilization, 
is  In  danger." 

It  is  because  Senator  Moynihan  does 
care,  does  think,  does  write,  that  he 
has  proved  to  be  such  an  effective  leg- 
islator. Now  in  his  10th  year  in  the 
Senate,  he  has  compiled  a  truly  excep- 
tional record,  not  least  in  the  defense 
and  improvement  of  basic  social  legis- 
lation. As  sometime  chairman  and 
more  recently  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security,  he 
has  been  a  vigilant  champion  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  of  this  most  basic  of 
legislation.  For  not  only  does  he  write, 
he  reads.  And  not  only  does  he  write 
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and  read,  he  speaks  and  speaks  well. 
Allow  me  to  cite  a  passage  from  Ernest 
Wittenberg's  forthcoming  book,  "Win- 
ning in  Washington."  which  describes 
Senator  Moynihan's  crucial  role  in 
bringing  about  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983.  Public  Law  98- 
21.  which  restored  the  trust  funds  to  a 
position  of  unquestioned  solvency  and 
security: 

The  social  security  crisis  of  a  few  years 
ago  is  a  prime  example  tof  crisis  manage- 
ment]. Prom  the  moment  President  Reagan 
look  office,  the  fate  of  the  Social  Security 
System  was  splashed  over  the  papers  with- 
out any  solution  in  sight  because  there  were 
at   least   three  camps.   The   White   House 
wanted  it  turned  into  a  voluntary  pension 
fund.  The  Democrats,  led  by  Pat  Moynihan. 
thought   that   the   fund  was   healthy  but 
needed  some  adjustments,  and  the  Republi- 
can senators  were  caught  squarely  in  the 
middle.  Clearly  an  impasse,  and  as  happens 
with  every  vexing  problem  in  Washington,  a 
blue  ribbon  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  president  to  dissect  it,  analyze  it  and 
give  it  a  decent  burial.  After  a  year,  the  Re- 
publicans filed  a  majority  report,  the  Demo- 
crau  a  minority  report,  and  the  commission 
closed  down  shop  at  the  pnu  of  1982.  still 
deadlocked.  On  Jan.  3.  1983  Moynihan.  ar- 
riving in  Washington  to  bt  ;  vom  in  for  an- 
other term,  picked  up  his  copy  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  ran  across  an  oped  piece 
signed  by  Bob  Dole.  It  said  that  the  social 
security  problem  could  be  fixed  and  that 
the  president  would  be  amenable  to  a  solu- 
tion. At  the  swearing-in  ceremony,  Moyni- 
han asked  Dole  that  morning  whether  he 
meant  what  he  said.  He  did. 

They  started  to  meet  privately,  and  then 
quickly  expanded  the  group  to  include  a  few 
other  key  players  who  had  to  be  part  of  any 
acceptable  solution.  They  were  White  House 
Chief  of  Staff  James  Baker,  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill.  Barber  Conable  for  the  House  Re- 
publicans- 
May  I  say  parenthetically  that  Sena- 
tor Moynihan   was   one   of   my   two 
nominees,  the  second  being  Lane  Kirk- 
land  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
and  several  specialisU.  In  12  days  of  non, 
official  talks  that  moved  from  a  Senate  back 
room  to  Jim  Bakers  rumpus  room,  to  the  el- 
egant drawing  room  of  Blair  House,  they 
hammered  out  an  agreement  that  became 
the  Social  Security  Amendment  of  1983.  It 
took   45   minutes   to   get   the   amendlnent 
through  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  might  be  a  new  speed  record  in  a 
Chamber    that    usually    has    a    gestation 
period  of  9  months  for  even  the  least  con- 
troversial of  legislation.  Moynihan  says  that 
the    appearance   of    Dole's   article   in   the 
Times,  the  right  message  at  the  right  time 
In  the  right  place,  was  distinctly  the  cata- 
lyst. "It  was  as  if  he  had  left  a  note  on  the 
bulletin  board  for  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  talk  less  freely 
obviously  about  Senator  Moynihan's  8- 
year  term  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
during  the  last  4  years  of  which  he 
served  as  vice  chairman.  Suffice  that 
at  the  end  of  that  period  of  service  the 
Senate  took  the  step— rather  extraor- 
dinary step,  I  would  think— of  adopt- 
ing a  resolution  of  thanks  to  him  and 
his  distinguished  friend  and  chairman. 
Senator  Barky  Goldwater  of  Arizona. 


Their  collaboration  was  a  model  of  re- 
sponsible bipartisanship  in  foreign 
policy,  and  the  Senate,  in  Senate  Res- 
olution 58,  so  stated  on  January  31. 
1985: 


S.  Res.  58 
Whereas.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han. with  unstinting  devotion  to  the  nation- 
al security  of  the  United  States,  served  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  from 
March  1977  until  January  1985: 

Whereas.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han served  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  97th  and  98th  Congresses  in  a 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  and  national  inter- 
est: ^. 

Whereas,  throughout  his  tenure  on  the 
Committee.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han demonstrated  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  role  of  intelligence  and  through  his 
leadership  of  the  Committee  has  materially 
helped  the  United  States  remain  free  and  at 
peace: 

Whereas,  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni 
han  brought  to  his  leadership  of  the  Com- 
mittee his  extraordinary  background  as  Am- 
bassador to  India  and  to  the  United  Nations, 
service  in  the  cabineU  of  Presidents  of  both 
parties,  and  a  well  deserved  reputation  as 
scholar,  social  critic,  wit  and  raconteur; 

Whereas.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han is  truly  a  tribune  of  the  Empire  State: 
Whereas.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han has  throughout  his  career  vigorously 
defended  and  enhanced  the  role  of  law  at 
home  and  abroad: 

Whereas.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han may  justly  be  proud  of  the  immeasur- 
able role  he  has  played  in  strengthening  re- 
sponsible oversight  of  the  intelligence  Com- 
munity by  the  Congress: 

Whereas.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han by  his  efforts  has  added  to  the  under- 
standing and  support  by  the  American 
publii  of  the  necessary  and  constructive 
role  that  responsible  intelligence  gathering 
plays  in  maintaining  the  security  of  the 
United  States:  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
express  and  record  iU  deep  appreciation  for 
Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan's  excep- 
tionally distinguished  service  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  to  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

None  of  this  surprises  us.  Senator 
Moynihan  came  to  this  Chamber  with 
an  exceptional  background. 

Mr.  President,  I  seek  to  gamer  just  a 
little  bit  of  credit.  I  shall  say,  for  some 
of  this  in  that  it  was  I  who  appointed 
Mr.  Moynihan  to  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  and.  as  I  stated  earli- 
er, it  was  I  who  appointed  him  also  to 
the  commission  which  dealt  with 
Social  Security.  Naturally,  I  am  proud 
of  Mr.  Moynihan.  I  am  proud  that  my 
confidence  in  him  was  never  misplaced 
or  in  vain. 

He  had  previously  been  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  or  sub-Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dents Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon,  and 
Ford;  the  only  person  in  American  his- 
tory to  serve  in  four  successive  admin- 
istrations. He  was  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  India,  1973-75.  and 
United  States  Permanent  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations.  1975-76.  In 
February  1976,  he  was  President  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
Earlier,  he  served  on  various  diplomat- 


ic missions  involving  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  NATO,  and  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Prom  1955  to  1958  he  was  an  aide  to 
Gov.  Averell  Harriman  of  New  York. 

He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1944. 
and  was  on  active  duty  for  3  years,  lat- 
terly as  gunnery  officer  of  the  U.S.S. 
Quirinus.  In  1966.  he  completed  20 
years  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  was  re- 
tired. 

At  various  times.  Senator  Moynihan 
has  taught  in  the  extension  programs 
of  Russell  Sage  College  and  the  Cor- 
nell University  School  of  Industrial 
Relations.  He  was  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  government  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, and  professor  of  government  at 
Harvard  University.  He  was  also  direc- 
tor of  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  at  MIT  and  Harvard  for  the 
years  1966-69. 

His  early  education  was  in  the  public 
and  parochial  schools  of  New  York 
City.  He  graduated  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School  in  East  Harlem 
in  1943.  and  attended  the  City  College 
of  New  York  for  a  year  before  enter- 
ing the  Navy.  He  received  his  bache- 
lor's degree,  cum  laude.  from  Tufts 
University  in  1948.  and  his  Ph.D  from 
the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy in  1961. 

He  is  the  author,  coauthor,  or  editor 
of  13  books,  beginning  with  "Beyond 
the  Melting  Pot."  with  Nathan  Glazer. 
a  study  of  ethnic  groups  in  New  York 
City,  which  won  the  Anisfield-Wolf 
Award  in  Race  Relations  in  1963.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  publication  commit- 
tee of  the  Public  Interest,  and.  former- 
ly, of  the  American  Scholar. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  He 
has  served  as  vice  chairman  and  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. He  is  an  honorary  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

He  has  received  53  honorary  degrees, 
including  Doctor  of  Strategic  Intelli- 
gence, the  first  such  degree  granted  by 
the  Defense  Intelligence  College.  In 
chronological  order,  beginning  in  1966. 
these  are: 
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Harvard  University.  Master  of  Arts.  1966. 

LaSalle  College,  1966,  LL.D. 

Seton  Hill  College,  1966.  LL.D. 

Providence  College.  1967.  Dr.  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration. 

University  of  Akron.  1967.  Dr.  of  Humane 
LfCttcrs. 

Catholic  University.  1968.  LL.D. 

Illinois    Institute    of    Technology.    1968. 
LL.D. 

VUlanova  University.  1968.  Dr.  of  Social 
Sciences. 

St.  Louis  University.  1968.  LL.D. 

Duquesne  University.  1968.  Dr.  of  Social 
Work. 

Hamilton  College.  1968.  Dr.  of  Humane 
Letters. 

New  School   for  Social   Research.   1968. 
LLD. 


Tufts  University.  1968.  LL.D. 

University  of  California.  1969  LLD. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  1969,  LLD. 

Pordham  University,  1970,  LL.D. 

St.  Bonaventure  University,  1972,  LL.D. 

Bridgewater  State  College,   1972,  Dr.  of 
Humanities. 

Michigan  Technological  University.  1972. 
D.Sc. 

Indiana  University.  1975.  LL.D. 

St.  Anselm's  College.  1976.  LL.D. 

Boston  College,  1976,  LL.D. 

Hofstra  University.  1976,  LL.D. 

Ohio  State  University,  1976,  LL.D.. 

Hebrew  University,  1976,  Dr.  of  Philoso- 
phy. 

Salem  College,  1977,  LL.D. 

LeMoyne  College,  1977,  LL.D. 

Caniaius  College.   1977.  Dr.   of  Humane 
Letters. 

Colgate  University.  1977.  Dr.  of  Civil  Law. 

Baruch  College.  1977.  Dr.  of  Humane  Let- 
ters. 

New  York  Law  School.  1977,  LL.D. 

Ithaca  College.  1978,  LL.D. 

Skldmore  College.  1978,  LL.D. 

College  of  St.  Rose.  1978,  LL.D. 

Hartwick  College.  1978.  LLD. 

Yeshiva  University,  1978,  LL.D. 

Rabbinical  College.  1979,  Dr.  of  Humane 
Letters. 

Pace  University  Law  School,  1979,  LL.D. 

Marist  College,  1979.  Dr.  of  Humane  Let- 
ters. 

Brooklyn  Law  School.  1979,  LL.D. 

St.  John  Fisher.  1980,  LL.D. 

St.  Lawrence  University,  1980,  LL.D. 

The   John   Marshall    Law   School,    1980. 
LLD. 

Dowling  College,  1981,  LL,D. 

Pratt  Institute,  1982,  LL.D. 

New  York  Medical  College,  1982,  Dr.  of 
Humane  Letters. 
,  Barllan  University,  1982,  LL.D. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1983, 
LL.D. 

Union  College,  1983,  Dr.  of  Civil  Law. 

Syracuse  University  (School  of  Law),  1984, 
LL.D. 

New  York  University,  1984,  Dr.  of 
Humane  Letters. 

Defense  Intelligence  College,  1984,  Dr.  of 
Strategic  Intelligence. 

Bard  College,  1985.  Dr.  of  Humane  Let- 
ters. 

In  1984,  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany  awarded  Senator  Moy- 
nihan a  Medallion  of  the  university. 
Its  highest  award  for  public  service,  in 
recognition  of  his  "extraordinary 
public  service  and  leadership  in  the 
field  of  education." 

Senator  Moynihan  has  also  received 
the  Meritorious  Service  Award  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  1965;  the 
Arthur  S.  Flemming  Award  as  'an  ar- 
chitect of  the  Nation's  program  to 
eradicate  poverty."  1965;  the  Interna- 
tional League  for  Human  Rights 
Award,  1975;  the  John  LaParge  Award 
for  Interracial  Justice,  1980;  and  in 
1983  the  first  Hubert  Humphrey 
Award  by  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  in  recognition  of  "no- 
table public  service  by  a  political  scien- 
tist." ,    . 

In  hailing  our  colleague.  It  is  per- 
haps  appropriate   to   note   that   the 

people  of  New  York  have  not  failed  to 

appreciate  his  qualities.  In  1982  he  was 

reelected  by  the  largest  majority  in  a 


midterm  election  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  On  that  occasion,  he  car- 
ried 50  of  the  62  counties  of  New  York. 
In  the  almost  two-century  history  of 
the  New  York  Democratic  Party,  no 
one  has  approached  that  record.  The 
closest  was  Martin  Van  Buren,  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States 
from  New  York.  Running  in  1836.  at  a 
time  when  the  Jacksonian  persuasion 
was  strong  in  upstate  New  York,  and 
before  the  founding  of  the  Republican 
Party  (which  in  time  established  that 
area  as  its  stronghold  in  the  State). 
Van  Buren  even  so  carried  but  42 
counties.  Later  New  York  Democratic 
Presidents  had  to  get  by  on  much 
more  narrow  margins.  Grover  Cleve- 
land in  1884  and  1892  carried  14  and 
16  counties,  respectively;  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  carried  10.  13.  7.  and  7. 
respectively. 

Senator  Moynihan  is  very  much  a 
Senator;  very  much  wants  to  remain  a 
Senator;  and  I  for  one  very  much  hope 
he  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PREVENTION  OF  NUCLEAR 
EXPLOSIVE  TESTING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  first  reading  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 3.  to  prevent  nuclear  explosive 
testing,  which  is  at  the  desk,  having 
been  received  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Thursday.  February 
27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  staled  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  3)  to  prevent 
nuclear  explosive  testing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  second  reading  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


CALENDAR 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  if  he  is  in  position  to  pass  the 
following  calendar  numbers:  Calendar 
No.  624.  Senate  Resolution  337;  Calen- 
dar No.  527.  Senate  Resolution  354; 
Calendar  No.  528.  Senate  Resolution 
365. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  these 
items  have  been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  DOLE,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PAYMENT 
OF  CERTAIN  JUDGMENTS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  337)  to  au- 
thorize payment  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  Judgments  In  a  civil  action 
against  the  widow  of  a  former  Senate 
employee  as  representative  of  his 
estate,  was  considered,  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble, 
are  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  337 

Whereas  Civil  Action  No.  516-69.  cap- 
tioned Alan  McSurely.  et  al.  v.  John  L. 
McClellan.  et  al.,  was  filed  on  March  4, 1969, 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  against  Members  and 
staff  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Oover- 
mental  Affairs,  including  John  Brick.  ■ 
former  subcommittee  investigator: 

Whereas  that  court  on  January  10.  1983. 
after  a  jury  trial,  entered  judgmenu  against 
several  defendanu  which  included  an  award 
in  the  amounts  of  $11,660  for  Alan  McSure- 
ly and  t9,400  for  Margaret  McSurely 
against  John  Brick's  widow.  Mary  Brick,  as 
representative  of  his  estate,  for  the  de- 
ceased's interference  in  1968  with  the  plain- 
tiffs' righU  to  privacy  under  the  common 
law  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

Whereas  on  January  18.  1986,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  reversed  the  Judgmenu 
against  all  defendanU  except  for  the  award 
against  Mary  Brick  for  John  Brick's  viola- 
tion of  the  plaintiffs'  right  of  privacy 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  has  denied 
certiorari,  and  therefore  all  subaequent 
review  has  been  exhausted,  and  Judgments 
pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  are  being  entered  against  Mary 
Brick: 

Whereas  the  actions  underlying  those 
judgmenu  occurred  almost  twenty  years 
ago  in  the  course  of  John  Brick's  subcom- 
mittee service  with  which  Mary  Brick  had 
no  involvement:  and 

Whereas,  In  the  unique  circumstances  of 
this  case,  it  is  In  the  interesu  of  justice  that 
the  Senate  accept  responsibility  for  paying 
the  judgmenu  resulting  from  the  actions  of 
John  Brick  by  relieving  Mary  Brick  of  the 
burden  of  the  Judgmenu:  Now,  therefore,  be 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
payment  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  to  Alan  McSurely  in  the  amount  of 
115.208.49.  to  constitute  total  satisfaction  of 
the  judgment  against  Mary  Brick  for 
111.660,  plus  13,548.49  in  Interest,  calculated 
In  accordance  with  28  U.S.C.  i  1961  (1982). 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  is  authorized  to  make  pay- 
ment from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  to  Margaret  McSurely  in  the 
amount  of  tl2. 260.69.  to  constitute  toUl  sat- 
isfaction of  the  judgment  against  Mary 
Brick  for  $9,400,  plus  $2,860.69  In  Interest, 
calculated  In  accordance  with  28  U.S.C. 
i  1961  (1982). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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GRATUITY  TO  LEE  R.  SCHROER 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  354)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Lee  R.  Schroer.  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to;  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  354 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
to  Lee  R.  Schroer.  widower  of  Jo  Anne  W. 
Schroer.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  nine  and 
one-half  months'  compensation  at  the  rate 
she  was  receiving  bj  law  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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GRATUITY  TO  JOAN  W. 
PERSETIC 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  355)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Joan  W.  Persetic,  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to;  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  355 
Resolved.    That    the    Secretary    of    the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.    from    the    contingent    fund    of    the 
Senate,  to  Joan  W.  Persetic.  widow  of  Ray- 
mond J.  Persetic,  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one 
year's  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMENDATION  OF  FREDERICK 
G.  SPARROW,  JR. 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  358)  commending 
Frederick  G.  Sparrow,  Jr. 

S.  Res.  358 

Whereas  Frederick  G.  Sparrow,  Jr.,  enroll- 
ing clerk  of  the  Senate,  has  ably  and  dili- 
gently served  the  Senate  as  a  valued  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and 

Whereas  he  has  been  unfailing  in  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  all  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and 

Whereas  he  has  demonstrated  loyal  dedi- 
cation to  the  Senate  as  an  institution  and 
leaves  a  legacy  of  superior  and  professional 
service:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Frederick  G.  Sparrow,  Jr., 
be  hereby  commended  for  his  exemplary 
service  to  his  country  and  the  United  SUtes 
Senate. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  frequent  the  Senate  floor  are 
aware  of  the  cadre  of  able  and  dedicat- 
ed support  staff  who  are  responsible 
for  the  smooth  administrative  func- 
tioning of  the  legislative  process. 
V/hlle  we  might  not  routinely  voice 
our  appreciation  of  these  fine  men  suid 
women,  we  do  take  notice  of  their  con- 
tributions and  capabilities. 

Valued  employees  such  as  Frederick 
G.  Sparrow.  Jr..  the  Senate  enrolling 
clerk  who  retires  Friday  after  17  years 
in  the  Enrolling  Office,  leave  a  legacy 
of  superior  and  professional  service  to 
this  Chamber.  In  those  17  years.  Fred 
has  proofread  and  prepared  for  print- 
ing all  Senate-passed  legislation.  He 
has  transmitted  all  Senate  messages  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  has 
arranged  for  the  delivery  of  all  en- 
rolled bills  and  resolutions  to  the 
White  House.  Fred  will  undoubtedly 
be  missed  but  we  have  faith  that  his 
example  of  superior  work  will  be  car- 
ried on. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Fred  Sparrow  is  retir- 
ing, as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  majority  leader,  has 
stated. 

Mr.  Fred  Sparrow  has  served  the 
U.S.  Government  for  43  years  and 
most  recently  has  been  the  enrolling 
clerk  of  the  Senate.  He  has  proofread 
every  version  of  every  Senate  bill, 
joint,  concurrent,  and  simple  resolu- 
tion considered  by  the  Senate  since 
1969. 

He  has  been  thorough  and  meticu- 
lous In  his  official  responsibilities;  his 
record  for  avoiding  errors  is  unsur- 
passed. In  his  dealings  with  Senators 
and  their  staffs  he  has  always  been 
thoughtful  and  courteous. 

I  understand  that  he  will  be  succeed- 
ed by  his  able  assistant.  Brian  Hallen. 
who  will  serve  the  Senate  very  well  if 
he  but  carries  on  the  high  standard  of 
quality  shown  In  the  Enrolling  Clerk's 
Office  since  1969.  We  all  wish  Fred 
Sparrow  the  very  best  in  his  new  pur- 
suits.   

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  resolution 
commending  Frederick  G.  Sparrow.  Jr. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


A  resolution  (S.  Res.  359)  commending 
John  Tuck  for  his  long  and  ouUtandlng 
service  to  the  United  States  Congress. 

Whereas.  John  Tuck  has  served  the 
United  States  Senate  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction as  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  ma- 
jority; and 

Whereas,  the  said  John  Tuck  has  carried 
out  his  duties,  both  in  the  cloakroom  and  on 
the  floor  with  skill  and  dedication:  and 

Whereas,  he  served  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  equal  expertise;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  shown  a  commitment 
and  loyalty  to  Congress  as  an  Institution, 
and  to  iU  Members;  and 

Whereas,  he  will  continue  his  public  serv- 
ice and  his  link  to  Congress  as  a  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  John  Tuck  Is  hereby  com- 
mended for  his  years  of  faithful  and  exem- 
plary service  to  the  United  States  Congress. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  ask  that  my  name  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  on  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Earlier  today.  I  com- 
mended John  Tuck  and  told  him  that 
we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have  been 
treated  always  fairly  and  courteously 
by  him  and  we  are  going  to  miss  him. 
We  hope  that  he  will  decide  before 
long  that  this  is  the  best  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  because  Presidents 
come  and  go  while  Senators  just  fade 
away. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
also  indicated  earlier  today  my  great 
respect  for  John  Tuck  and  his  Integri- 
ty, honesty,  and  hard  work.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  him.  maybe 
not  quite  as  smoothly  as  we  have  up 
here,  but  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  as 
he  joins  the  White  House  crew. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The   resolution   (S.   Res.    359)   was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


COMMENDATION  OF  JOHN  TUCK 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 

resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

At  3:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  FoLry)  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating February  16,  1986,  as  "Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  2,  1986,  as 
•Women's  History  Week". 


The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  temiJore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  3:54  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms,  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  16.  1986.  as  'Freedom  of  Information 
Day". 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

H.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  16. 1986,  as  "Freedom  of  Information 
Day". 


MEASURE  READ  THE  FIRST 
TIME 
The  following  joint  resolution,  previ- 
ously received  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, was  read  the  first  time: 

H.J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  prevent  nu- 
clear explosive  testing. 


By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for  himself, 
Mr.    CHAru,    Mr.    Moyriham,    Mr. 
Kastin,  Mr.  Baucus,  and  Mr.  Hat- 
riELD): 
S.  2130.  A  bill  to  preserve,  protect,  and  re- 
vitalize the  National  Park  System;  to  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  2131.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  public  fi- 
nancing of  general  elections  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.J.  Res.  284.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  May   1986  as    "Better 
Hearing  and  Speech  Month";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ORASSLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Weickek,    Mr.    Nunn,    Mr.    Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Abdnor,   Mr.   Cranston,   Mr.   East, 
Mr.     HoLLiNGS,     Mr.     Laxalt,    Mr. 
Rocketeller.  Mr.  Symmb,  Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Denton,     Mr.     Metzenbaum,     Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Bradley,     Mr.     Murkowski,     Mr. 
Bumpers,      Mr.      Packwood.      Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA.  Mr.  BoscHwiTZ,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  and  Mr. 
Glenn): 
S.J.  Res.  285.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  11,  1986,  through 
May   17,    1986,  as    "National   Osteoporosis 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HEINZ,  from  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging:  Special  Report  entitled  "De- 
velopmenU  In  Aging.  1985,  Volume  1  (Rept, 
No.  99-242). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  2127.  A  bill  to  call  for  a  multilateral 
conference  to  seek  a  new  flexible  exchange 
rate  structure,  to  foster  private  sector  devel- 
opment In  less  developed  countries,  to 
reform  the  trade  laws,  to  enhance  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  Industry,  to  assist 
firms  and  workers  dislocated  by  foreign 
trade,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  2128.  A  bill  to  require  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  reimburse  Fairfax  County,  Vir- 
ginia, for  cosu  Incurred  by  the  county  In  re- 
lation to  the  Lorton  prison:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   KA8TEN   (for   himself.  Mr, 
Danforth,  Mr.  Hollinob,  and  Mr. 

ROCKErELLEX): 

8.  2129.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  ability  of 
such  organizations  to  establish  risk  reten- 
tion groups,  to  facilitate  the  ability  of  such 
organizations  to  purchase  liability  Insurance 
on  a  group  basis,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chiles,   Mr.   Armstrong.   Mr.   Hol- 
linob, Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  HA"rcH.  Mr. 
Andrews,   Mr.   Quayle.   Mr.   John- 
ston, Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.  Byro,  Mr.  Orassley,  Mr.  Sassex, 
Mr.  BoBCHWiTZ,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mrs. 
Kabsebaum): 
S.   Res.    357.   A   resolution   commending 
Sidney  L.  Brown  for  his  service  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  Senate:  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BYRD): 

S.  Res.  358.  A  resolution  commending 
Frederick  O.  Sparrow,  Jr.;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bykd): 
8.    Res.    359.    A    resolution    commending 
John  Tuck  for  his  long  and  outstanding 
service  to  the  United  States  Congress;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr, 
NuNM.  Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 
8.  2127.  A  bill  to  call  for  a  multilat- 
eral conference  to  seek  a  new  flexible 
exchange  rate  structure,  to  foster  pri- 
vate sector  development  in  less  devel- 
oped countries,  to  reform  the  trade 
laws,  to  enhance  the  competitiveness 
of  American  industry,  to  assist  firms 


and  workers  dislocated  by  foreign 
trade,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

COMPETITIVE  AMERICAN  TRADE  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  today  by  Senatort 
Nunn,  Bradley,  and  Matsunaga  in  re- 
introducing the  Competitive  America 
Trade  Reform  Act,  comprehensive  leg- 
islation which  deals  with  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  America's  trade  crisis. 

Too  often,  when  we  discuss  our  Na- 
tion's competition  in  world  trade,  we 
focus  on  the  bad  news.  That's  natural, 
because  there's  plenty  of  it— 1148  bil- 
lion worth.  But  there  are  some  thingi 
we  must  remember. 

The  United  States  remains  the 
world's  largest  economy,  largest 
market,  and  largest  Importer  and  ex- 
porter. With  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  we  produce  22  per- 
cent of  its  industrial  goods.  Americans 
know  the  world  economy  is  changing 
in  ways  that  threaten  our  jobs  and  our 
competitive  edge.  But  they're  not 
ready  to  throw  in  the  towel;  they're 
eager  to  take  up  the  gauntlet.  They 
ask  only  for  creative  leadership  to 
point  the  way. 

What  should  we  do?  Our  answer  re- 
lates fundamentally  to  our  vision  of 
America's  future.  If  we  allow  the  trade 
crisis  to  continue,  we  condemn  our 
Nation  to  a  future  of  less  global  influ- 
ence, fewer  jobs,  smaller  markeu. 
lower  incomes,  and  shrinking  expecta- 
tions. Yet,  if  we  accept  protectionism 
as  our  sole  response,  we  will  treat  only 
symptoms  and  not  causes.  We  will  be 
hiding  from  the  economic  realities  of 
today  Instead  of  investing  in  the  inno- 
vations, workers,  businesses,  and  prof- 
its of  the  future. 

Fortunately,  there  is  an  alternative 
to  the  extremes  of  letting  American 
industries  wither  and  keeping  them 
alive  on  life  support  systems.  This  al- 
ternative involves  making  America's 
workers  and  firms  trade  competitive, 
by  focusing  on  the  following  areas: 
The  overvalued  dollar;  the  collapse  of 
Third  World  demand  for  our  products; 
unfair  trading  practices  by  other  na- 
tions and  weak  enforcement  of  Ameri- 
can trade  rights;  declining  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  industries;  the  absence 
of  an  effective  program  to  assist  Amer- 
ican firms  and  workers  in  adjusting  to 
changing  economic  forces. 

The  first  goal  of  our  competitive 
trade  policy  is  to  give  Americans  more 
opportunity  and  control  over  their 
economic  future— In  short,  economic 
empowerment.  Today,  too  many  Amer- 
icans feel  that,  somehow,  the  ability  to 
compete  market-shares  through  better 
sales.  Workers  feel  that  improving 
productivity  just  won't  help.  In  a  great 
country,  that  should  never  happen. 

To  give  our  people  back  a  sense  of 
control,  our  first  Imperative  Is  to 
reduce  the  overvalued  dollar.  While  es- 
timates vary,  as  much  as  75  percent  of 
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the  deterioration  in  the  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance since  1980  stems  from  the  over- 
valuation of  the  dollar. 

At  the  so-called  "Group  of  Five" 
meeting  last  fall,  the  administration 
substantially  revised  its  dogmatic  free- 
market  stance  against  intervention  in 
currency  exchange  markets.  As  a 
result  of  this  action  and  other  factors, 
the  dollar  has  declined  by  23  percent 
since  its  high  on  March  6  of  last  year. 
But  according  to  Edward  M.  Bern- 
stein, former  research  director  for  the 
IMP.  it  remains  20-25  percent  too 
high.  In  short,  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Our  legislation  advocates  a  new 
"Bretton  Woods"  international  confer- 
ence, and  directs  the  President  to 
design  long-term  strategies  for  curren- 
cy intervention.  We  must  increase  the 
coordination  between  different  coun- 
tries' monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  and 
find  new  ways  to  stop  the  wild  fluctua- 
tions in  value  that  now  plague  major 
currencies.  Bringing  down  the  overval- 
ued dollar  will  not  help  immediately— 
it  may  take  1  year  or  more  before  the 
improvement  is  reflected  in  our  trade 
balance.  But  that  simply  means  we 
must  act  as  soon  as  possible. 

Economic  empowerment  also  means 
our  workers  must  not  be  held  hostage 
to  changes  in  the  global  economy 
beyond  their  control.  In  the  early 
1960's,  we  made  a  social  compact  with 
our  workers.  We  began  pushing  for  ex- 
panded world  trade.  But  we  also  cre- 
ated Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  to 
protect  workers  from  the  inevitable 
rough  spots  of  a  dynamic  world  econo- 
my. That  program  has  had  its  prob- 
lems, but  we  need  it  more  than  ever. 
This  month,  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  reported  that  II  million 
American  workers  lost  their  jobs  be- 
tween 1979  and  1984  as  a  result  of  the 
trade  deficit.  Only  60  percent  of  those 
workers  have  been  rehired,  in  part  be- 
cause many  of  those  jobs  moved  over- 
seas. 

Yet.  the  President's  latest  budget 
continues  his  fight  to  eliminate  TAA. 
In  contrast,  our  bill  strengthens  that 
program  in  exchange  for  industry 
agreements  to  adjust  and  modernize. 

The  second  goal  of  the  Competitive 
America  Trade  Reform  Act  is  to  raise 
America's  sights  on  trade— to  increase 
our  ability  to  compete  and  win.  To  do 
that,  we  must  first  expand  world  trade 
rules  and  eliminate  unfair  practices  by 
our  competitors.  We  can't  pretend  for- 
eign practices  are  completely  to  blame 
for  our  trade  woes.  If  we  could  some- 
how wave  a  wand  and  abolish  all  the 
illegal  trade  barriers,  the  trade  deficit 
would  only  fall  about  10  percent.  Yet. 
unfair  practices  are  real,  and  we  must 
do  more  to  stop  them. 

This  legislation  calls  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  defending  America's  trading 
rights.  For  starters,  we  would  establish 
clearer  definitions  of  what  constitutes 
unfair  practices  by  other  nations. 
That  definition  must  include  failure  to 


extend  GATT  to  trade  in  services, 
high  technology,  or  agriculture,  and 
failure  to  combat  counterfeiters  and 
pirates  of  Intellectual  property. 

Once  those  thresholds  are  crossed, 
sanctions  will  be  automatic.  No  Presi- 
dential action  would  be  necessary;  for, 
as  we've  seen,  a  President  can  too 
easily  refuse  to  act.  And  the  President 
could  only  suspend  the  sanctions  by 
certifying  the  negotiation  to  eliminate 
the  unfair  practices  were  underway. 

This  is  much  stronger  medicine  than 
existing  law.  Competitors  would  face  a 
clear  choice:  negotiate  away  unfair 
practices  or  face  stiff  sanctions— such 
as  loss  of  most-favored-nation  status. 
Yet,  unlike  many  protectionist  meas- 
ures, this  remedy  is  not  keyed  to  arbi- 
trary levels  of  trade  imbalances. 
Rather,  it  links  sanctions  to  the  specif- 
ic practices  we  want  to  eliminate. 

As  we  broaden  the  world's  trade 
rules,  we  must  also  ensure  our  own 
products  and  industries  are  strong 
enough  to  win.  That  will  require  major 
improvements  in  education,  training. 
and  innovation.  Many  reforms  can 
only  take  place  by  enlisting  the  help 
of  teachers,  entrepreneurs,  and  State 
and  local  governments.  But  America 
has  never  sustained  economic  growth 
without  the  Government  playing  an 
active  role.  From  establishment  of  our 
land  grant  universities,  to  New  Deal 
reconstruction,  to  the  space  program, 
to  military  advances  in  aircraft  and 
computers  there  was  a  creative  and 
productive  role  for  Government  to 
play. 

Industrial  modernization  must  be  at 
the  core  of  any  sound  trade  policy. 
Our  bill  would  provide  genuine  re- 
forms for  our  antitrust  laws  (without 
wholesale  resurrection  of  trusts  and 
monopolies),  develop  better  data  on 
our  service  industries,  and  increase 
export  promotion  through  the  Exim 
Bank.  And  it  would  dramatically  im- 
prove instruction  in  math,  science,  and 
foreign  languages  to  our  young 
people— skills  to  make  them  the  next 
generation  of  engineers,  scientists,  and 
overseas  marketers. 

These  reforms  must  be  adopted,  and 
soon.  Today,  our  principal  competitors 
are  teaching  their  children  twice  as 
much  math  and  graduating  five  times 
as  many  scientists  and  engineers  as  we 
are.  In  large  cities  across  this  country, 
8  percent  of  our  workers  are  testing 
out  as  functionally  illiterate.  In  Japan, 
it's  one-half  of  1  percent.  As  Dr.  Lester 
Thurow  has  commented,  "How  can 
you  compete  with  someone  when  you 
have  on  your  payroll  16  times  the 
number  of  illiterates  they  do?" 

The  final  goal  of  our  bill  is  to  rein- 
force our  foreign  policy— to  strengthen 
democracy,  advance  human  rights,  and 
defend  our  security.  It  would  do  this 
by  addressing  the  debt  and  recession 
crises  in  the  developing  world. 

The  Third  World  buys  more  U.S.  ex- 
ports than  Western  Europe,  Eastern 


Europe,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  China  combined. 
Developing  nations  once  absorbed  40 
percent  of  our  exports.  But  to  meet 
growing  Interest  payments,  many 
debtor  nations  have  been  forced  to  cut 
consumption  and  investment,  and  in- 
crease exports.  As  a  result,  we're  sell- 
ing them  fewer  American  goods, 
they're  competing  more  and  more  with 
American  exports,  and— as  a  result  of 
harsh  austerity  measures— many  new 
and  promising  democracies  are  In  jeop- 
ardy. 

Instead,  we  should  help  these  na- 
tions expand  their  economies  so  they 
can  buy  more  American  goods.  Our 
bill  would  extend  new  loans,  grants, 
and  trade  privileges  to  these  nations  to 
help  ease  their  recessions  and  debt 
crises.  These  steps  can  expand  Ameri- 
can exports,  and  improve  the  econom- 
ic atmosphere  for  democracy  and 
human  rights  throughout  the  develop- 
ing world. 

Our  legislation  Is  comprehensive, 
and  grounded  on  the  belief  that  there 
Is  no  single  adequate  response  to  our 
country's  trade  deficit.  It's  an  agenda 
that  reflects  our  values  of  opportuni- 
ty, economic  justice,  shared  effort,  and 
investment  in  the  future.  It's  an 
agenda  that  can  recapture  our  mantle 
of  economic  leadership  and  eliminate 
our  trade  deficit  by  the  next  decade. 

Two  centuries  ago.  Thomas  Paine 
could  exult  that  America  was  remote 
from  'all  the  wrangling  world. "  But 
today  we  are  right  in  the  thick  of  that 
world,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  become 
economic  isolationists.  To  compete  ef- 
fectively In  the  new  global  economy 
and  to  be  leaders  In  the  world  econo- 
my, we  need  a  long-term  strategy  that 
anticipates,  not  reacts— that  is  com- 
petitive, not  protective. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  honored  by  the 
willingness  of  a  number  of  trade  policy 
leaders  in  the  Congress  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  bill.  Congressman 
Fazio  Is  one  of  the  most  farslghted 
and  forward-looking  leaders  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  week, 
we  testified  before  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Subconunittee  on  Trans- 
portation, Commerce,  and  Tourism. 
And  he  was  an  effective  and  vigorous 
advocate  for  the  policies  we  are  pro- 
posing in  this  legislation. 

I  also  appreciate  the  cosponsorshlp 
and  support  of  Senators  Nunn,  Brad- 
ley, and  Matsunaga,  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  who  are  champions 
In  the  fight  for  new  approaches  and 
new  solutions  from  defense  to  tax 
policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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SEC.  3.  KINDINCS  AND  POLICY. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  current  account  deficit  of  the 
United  States  threatens  domestic  security 
and  the  future  trade  performance  of  United 
States  workers  and  industries; 

(2)  the  roots  of  our  trade  deficit  lie  In 
areas  which  Include— 

(A)  historically  high  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits, 

(B)  record  high  real  Interest  rates  arising 
from  a  structural  imbalance  between  our 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

(C)  prolonged  delay  by  the  administration 
in  acknowledging  the  impact  of  an  overval- 
ued dollar  on  United  States  competitiveness, 

(D)  an  overt  policy  of  unilateral  free  trade 
In  the  face  of  unequivocal  protectionism  on 
the  part  of  nations  which  engage  In  trade 
with  the  United  Sutes,  and 

(E)  susUined  attempu  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures for  Federal  programs  to  Increase 
United  Stales  exports,  to  aid  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economies  of  foreign  countries, 
and  to  retrain  United  States  workers  who 
have  lost  their  Jobs  or  whose  Jobs  are 
threatened  due  to  Imports  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts; 

(3)  these  self-imposed  policy  failures  have 
directly  fostered  the  primary  contributing 
factors  leading  to  our  current  trade  crisis, 
including— 

(A)  a  severely  misaligned  dollar. 

(B)  the  collapse  of  markets  in  less  devel- 
oped countries  for  United  Sutes  exports, 

(C)  unfair  practices  by  countries  which 
engage  In  trade  with  the  United  SUtes, 

(D)  declining  competitiveness  of  impor- 
tant United  States  Industries, 


(E)  the  lack  of  an  aggressive  export  pro- 
motion policy  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and 

(F)  the  absence  of  an  effective  trade  ad- 
justment program  to  assist  the  transition  of 
firms  and  workers  into  emerging  industries 
and  markets; 

(4)  no  national  policy  for  coping  with  our 
current  trade  crisis  can  succeed  without  at- 
tacking each  of  these  elemenu  slmulu- 
neously  and  in  a  coordinated  fashion;  and 

(5)  failure  to  defend  aggressively  the  trad- 
ing rlghu  of  United  States  industries  has 
encouraged  our  trading  partners  to  restrict 
access  to  their  markets  and  engage  In  prac- 
tices inimical  to  the  open  trade  principles  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  the  existing  laws  of  the  United 
States,  has  exacerbated  our  negative  bal- 
ance of  trade,  and  has  encouraged  policies 
of  protectionism  which  will  ultimately  harm 
the  economic  InteresU  of  the  United  States 
and  the  economic  welfare  of  our  allies. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that- 

(1)  the  United  States  shall  call  for  a  multi- 
lateral conference,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  to  seek  a  new 
international    monetary    regime    within    a  . 
flexible  exchange  rate  structure; 

(2)  It  shall  be  a  goal  and  objective  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  lU 
foreign  assistance  programs  to  aid  the  devel- 
opment of  the  private  sectors  In  less  devel- 
oped countries  In  order  to  promote  political 
stability.  Improve  United  States  access  to 
those  markets,  and  provide  greater  demand 
for  United  States  exports: 

(3)  rules  of  trade,  procedures  for  settling 
international  trade  disputes,  and  penalties 
lor  trade  violations  enumerated  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 
the  relevant  laws  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  strengthened: 

(4)  new  policies  are  required  to  assist  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  to  improve 
their  competitive  posture  In  International 
markets:  and 

(5)  a  new  program  of  transition  assistance 
to  workers  and  firms  Is  needed  In  response 
to  changing  global  economic  conditions. 

TITLE  I— INTERNATIONAL  .MONETARY 
REFORM 

SEC.  101.  COM-MlftSION  ON  INTERNATIONAI.  MONK- 
TARY  REKOR.M. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
a  temporary  National  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  Reform  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Commission") 
to  be  comprised  of  Individuals  appointed  by 
the  President  from  the  executive  branch, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  private 
sector  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Report.— Within  9  months  after  lU  es- 
tablishment, the  Commission  shall  transmit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  each  House  of 
Congress  analyzing  and  evaluating— 

(1)  proposed  reforms  of  the  International 
monetary  system  designed  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic sUblllty  within  a  flexible  exchange 
rate  system; 

(2)  the  effects  of  International  capital 
flows  on  exchange  rate  volatility  and  pro- 
posals for  taxing  or  otherwise  restricting 
capital  transactions: 

(3)  proposed  mechanisms  for  coordinated 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  by  the  major 
Industrialized  nations; 

(4)  objectives  and  criteria  for  Joint  Inter- 
vention In  foreign  exchange  markets.  In- 
cluding methods  for  calculating  target 
values  or  ranges  for  major  currencies  con- 
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sistent    with    fundamental    exchange    rate 
equilibrium: 

(5)  a  detailed  working  agenda  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
for  a  new  "Bretton  Woods"  Conference:  and 

(6)  such  other  matters,  including  recom- 
mendations of  legislation,  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  appropriate. 

(c)  CoMPOSiTioK.— The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  twenty-one  members  as  fol- 
lows: .  „ 

(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  who  shall  serve  as  Vice-Chair- 
man  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Ek:onomic  Advisors. 

(4)  The  United  States  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

(5)  Five  members  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee,  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  which 
shall  include  the  President  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

(6)  Three  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
consultation  with  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  of  which  two 
shall  be  members  of  the  majority  party  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  one 
which  is  a  member  of  the  minority  party  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

(7)  Three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  of  which  two  shall  be  members  of 
the  majority  party  and  one  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  minority  party. 

(8)  Six  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  private  sector  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  three  members  shall  be 
from  among  individuals  recommended  by 
the  American  Economic  Association. 

(d)  CoirriNUATioN  or  Term.— If  any 
member  of  the  Commission  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  leaves  that  office,  he  may  contin- 
ue as  a  member  of  the  Commission  until  his 
successor  is  appointed. 

(e)  Vacamcies.— A  vacancy  in  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(f)  Terms.— Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(g)  Compensation  and  Expenses.— 

(1)  Only  those  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion serving  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(8)  of 
this  section  shall  be  compensated.  Such 
compensation  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  each  day  (including 
traveltime)  during  which  they  are  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Commission. 

(2)  Such  members  shall  be  paid  per  diem 
and  reimbursed  for  travel  and  transporta- 
tion expenses  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Commission  as  provided  in  sections  5702  and 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(h)  Quorum.— Eleven  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(i)  Meetings.- The  first  meeting  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  held  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  The 
Commission  shall  meet  at  least  once  every 
30  days  after  its  first  meeting.  The  day  and 
time  of  all  meetings  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  ad- 
ditional meetings  shall  be  scheduled  at  the 
request  of  a  majority  of  its  members. 
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SEC.  \n.  PERSONNEL. 

(a)  Executive  Director.— The  Commis- 
sion shall  have  an  Executive  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
to  be  determined  by  the  Chairman.  The  rate 
of  pay  may  not  exceed  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

(b)  Additional  Personnel.— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such  addi- 
tional personnel  as  the  Chairman  considers 
appropriate.  A  rate  of  pay  fixed  pursuant  to 
the  first  sentence  may  not  exceed  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule. 

(c)  Status  or  Employees.— The  Executive 
Director  and  staff  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointmenU  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(d)  Temporary  Services.- The  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(e)  Details.— Upon  request  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  agency 
to  the  Commission  to  assist  the  Commission 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  103.  PROCEEDlN<;S. 

(a)  Hearings.— The  Commission  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  hold 
such  hearings  and  conferences,  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimo- 
ny, and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Information.— The  Commission  may 
secure  directly  from  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  information 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  this  title. 
Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  Information  to 
the  Commission. 

(c)  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Administrative  Support.— The  Admin- 
istrator of  (jeneral  Services  shall  provide  to 
the  Commission,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
such  administrative  support  services  as  the 
Commission  may  request. 

SEC.  104.  ACTHORIZ.^TION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30, 
1986.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  title.  Any  sums  appropriated 
under  the  authorization  contained  In  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

SEC.  105.  TERMINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  30  days 
after  iU  report  is  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  each  House  of  Congress  pursuant 
to  section  101(b). 

SEC.  lOS.  DISPOSITION  OF  REPORT. 

(a)  Submission  of  Legislation.— Within 
45  days  of  receipt  of  the  Commission's 
report  by  the  President  and  each  House  of 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  submit  recommendations  for  legisla- 


tion to  the  Congress  implementing  such 
changes  in  policy  that  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Commission,  and  authorizing  the 
submission  of  the  Commission's  proposed 
working  agenda  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund, 
(b)  Consideration  of  Legislation.— 

(1)  Legislation  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Such  legislation  shall  be  subject  to  dis- 
charge of  the  House  and  Senate  committees, 
referred  to  in  this  subsection,  if  not  report- 
ed within  30  days  of  referral.  A  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  legisla- 
tion may  be  made  as  soon  as  the  committee 
has  been  discharged. 

(2)  Not  later  than  15  days  after  enactment 
of  such  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  request  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  convene  a  ministerial 
working  group  to  consider  the  working 
agenda  for  an  international  conference  on 
monetary  reform  contained  in  such  legisla- 
tion. 


SEC.    107.    REPEAL   OF    EXEMPTION    FROM    WITH- 
HOLDING TAX  ON  PORTFOLIO  IN-TER- 

EST  OF  forei(;ners. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Section  871  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  30  percent  tax  on 
income  not  connected  with  United  States 
business)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (h)  and  redesignating  subsection  (i)  as 
subsection  (h). 

(2)  Section  881  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
tax  on  income  of  foreign  corporations  not 
connected  with  United  States  business)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection 
(c). 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  871(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
tax  on  income  other  than  capital  gains)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Except  as  provid- 
ed in  subsection  (1),  there"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "There". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  864(c)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  effectively  connected 
income)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
871(a)(1),  section  871(h),  section  881(a).  or 
section  881(c)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  871(a)(1)  or  section  881(a) ". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  881  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  imposition  of  tax  on  for- 
eign corporations  not  connected  with 
United  States  business)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(c).  there"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"There". 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1441  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  withholding  of  tax  on  non- 
resident aliens)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (9)  thereof. 

(5)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1442(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  withholding  of  tax  on 
foreign  corporations)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out "".  and  the  references  in 
section  1449(c)(9)  to  sections  871(h)(2)  and 
871(h)(3)  shall  be  treated  as  referring  to  sec- 
tions 881(c)(2)  and  881(c)(3) ".  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "section 
881(a)(4).". 

(6HA)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2105  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  bank  deposits  outside 
the  United  States)  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  Inserting  "and "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1), 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2),  and 


(111)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(B)  The  heading  for  section  2105(b)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Certain  Bank  Deposits,  Etc.—". 

(c)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  Interest 
received  after  December  31,  1985.  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  Issued  after  such  date, 
In  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 
TITLE  II— FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND 
INVESTMENT 
SEC.  Ml.  PIRPOSE:  POLICY. 

(a)  Purpose.- It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to- 

(1)  assist  the  development  of  the  private 
sectors  of  less  developed  countries  In  order 
to  promote  political  stability. 

(2)  Improve  American  access  to  markets  In 
those  countries, 

(3)  provide  the  basis  for  greater  demand 
for  United  States  exports,  and 

(4)  Increase  foreign  reserve  earnings  by 
those  countries. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that— 

(1)  the  foreign  assistance  and  private 
sector  development  programs  referred  to  in 
this  title  should  be  administered  so  as  to 
promote  the  development  of  as  diverse  a 
range  of  economic  sectors  within  developing 
countries  as  Is  practicable,  and 

(2)  no  domestic  United  States  industry  or 
economic  sector  should  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate economic  burden  as  a  result  of  any 
bilateral  trade  or  investment  agreement  or 
of  the  operation  of  any  United  States  eco- 
nomic development  program  In  foreign 
countries. 

SEC.  -ai.  reinstate  and  expand  coolev  loan 
pr(m:ram. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  State, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
is  authorized  to  develop  a  list  of  those  less 
developed  countries  (hereafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  "host  countries")  in 
which  Cooley  Loan  Program  activities  may 
be  conducted.  The  Secretary  Is  further  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  negotiations  with  any 
host  country  and  conclude  bilateral  agree- 
ments for  the  implementation  of  a  Cooley 
Loan  Program. 

(b)  Agreements.— Such  agreements  shall 
provide  for— 

( 1 )  the  sale  of  surplus  United  States  agri- 
culture and  other  commodities  to  be  paid 
for  by  local  currencies  of  the  host  country 
where  sales  occur: 

(2)  such  currencies  to  be  made  available  to 
designated  accounts  under  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  defray  the  costs 
of- 

(A)  the  operation  of  embassies  and  official 
United  States  agencies  In  the  host  country 
where  such  sales  have  taken  place: 

(B)  United  States  trade  and  Investment 
missions  to  that  host  country:  and 

(C)  development  grants  and  loans: 

(3)  not  less  than  50  percent  of  funds  ex- 
pended or  loans  provided  under  subsection 
(bK2)(C)  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  direct 
private  sector  development  in  the  host 
country: 

(4)  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  specify- 

(A)  maximum  local  currency  reserve  levels 
In  the  designated  accounts: 

(B)  monetary  growth  targets  in  the  host 
country:  and 

(C)  conditions  under  which  the  United 
States  or  the  host  country  may  terminate 
the  program. 

(c)  Responsibility.- Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  activities  carried  out 


under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(3)  of 
this  section  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  "orporation 
under  guidelines  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

(d)  Implementation.— The  Secretary  of 
SUte,  working  In  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  issue  such  guidelines  as 
may  be  necessary  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

SEC.  203.  economic  8ECIRITY  COINCIL. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  Is  hereby  es- 
tablished a  council  to  be  known  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Security  Council  (hereafter  referred 
to  in  this  section  as  the  ""Council"). 

(b)  Membership.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of— 

(1)  the  President: 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  State: 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

(5)  the  Secreury  of  Agriculture; 

(6)  the  SecreUry  of  Commerce; 

(7)  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

(8)  the  Secretary  of  Energy: 

(9)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive: 

(10)  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers: 

(11)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget:  and 

(12)  the  Director  of  the  United  SUtes 
International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency. 

(c)  Presiding  Officer.— The  President 
shall  preside  over  meetings  of  the  Council. 
In  the  President's  absence,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  preside  over  meetings  of 
the  Council. 

(d)  Functions.— 

( 1 )  The  Council  shall— 

(A)  advise  the  President  on  domestic  and 
International  economic  matters: 

(B)  examine  the  domestic,  foreign  policy, 
and  national  security  Implications  of  the 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States: 

(C)  Integrate  United  States  policies  on 
international  debt  management,  trade  and 
Investment,  technology  transfer,  and  for- 
eign aid: 

(D)  arbitrate  conflicting  policy  objectives 
of  Federal  agencies;  and 

(E)  develop  guidelines  for  conditioning 
economic  development  assistance  on  trade 
liberalization  by  recipient  countries. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  develop.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank,  an  international  bank- 
ruptcy procedure  to  guide  commercial  banks 
of  the  United  states  and  banking  regulatory 
agencies  in  responding  to  impending  de- 
faults by  debtor  nations. 

(e)  Cabinet  Council  on  Economic  Af- 
FAiRS.-The  Cabinet  Council  on  Economic 
Affairs  shall  terminate  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

8EC.  W.  EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  CONCB98ION8  TO 
LEAST  DEVELOPED  DEVELOPING 
COCNTRIE8 

(a)  Agreements.— The  President  U  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  with 
least  developed  developing  countries  which 
provide  for  liberalization  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  such  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

(b)  Content  of  Agreements.- Any  agree- 
ment entered  Into  with  a  foreign  country 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  provide  for— 

(1)  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  duties 
imposed  by  the  United  SUtes  on  the  prod- 
ucU  of  such  country, 

(2)  the  withdrawal  of  the  trade  conces- 
sions made  by  the  United  SUtes  under  such 


agreement  gradually  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  economic  growth  attained  by  such 
country  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
agreement,  and 

(3)  the  suspension  or  termination  of  such 
agreement,  or  of  any  portion  of  such  agree- 
ment, by  the  President  upon  notice. 

(c)  Implementation.- 

( 1 )  Any  agreement  entered  Into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  enter  Into  force  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  agreement. 

(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
claim— 

(A)  such  modifications  of  any  duty  or 
Import  restriction,  and 

(B)  such  duty-free  treatment. 

as  the  President  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  any  agreement  entered  into 
under  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Withdrawal:  Termination.— Upon  ter- 
mination of,  or  complete  withdrawal  from, 
any  agreement  entered  Into  with  a  foreign 
country  under  subsection  (a),  the  President 
shall,  by  proclamation,  restore  application 
of  the  rates  of  duty  that  would  apply  to  the 
producU  of  such  country  If  no  agreement 
had  been  entered  Into  under  subsection  (a). 

(e)  Most-Favored-Nation  Tkeatmhit.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  benefits  and  obligations  of  any  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
only  apply  to  the  parties  to  such  agreement. 

(f)  Least  Developed  Developing  Coun- 
try.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"least  developed  developing  country  "  means 
any  country  Identified  by  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  least  developed  country. 

sec.  tos.  international  private  enterprise 

INSTITCTE. 

(a)  Establishment.— 

(1)  There  is  established  within  the  Inter- 
national Development  Cooperation  Agency 
the  International  Private  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute (hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Institute")  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
provide  expertise  and  technical  assistance  to 
less  developed  countries  in  attracting  finan- 
cial Investment,  developing  Indigenous  in- 
dustries, and  promoting  exporu. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Agency  shall  ap- 
point the  Director  of  the  Institute. 

(b)  FuNCTiON.-The  Institute  shall  serve 
as  liaison  and  coordinating  office  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  the  Multi- 
lateral Investment  Guarantee  Agency  of  the 
International  Bank  tor  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

(c)  STAFF.-The  Institute  may  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff  as  It 
deems  necessary. 

SEC.  20«.  CLARIFICATION  OF  MISSIONS:  AGENCIES 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVEU)PMENT 
AND  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVEST- 
MENT CORPORATION. 

(a)  In  General.- 

(1)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  programs  conducted  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  be  used,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  for  gov- 
emmentto-government  and  official  agency- 
to-agency  activities  which  foster  economic 
growth  In  the  developing  countries  and 
which  promote  a  favorable  economic  and  in- 
stitutional climate  for  the  development  of 
the  private  sector  In  those  countries. 

(2)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  programs  conducted  by  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  shall  be 
used  to  promote  economic  growth  and  sU- 
blllty  through  the  direct  Involvement  of  the 
private  sectors  of  the  United  SUtes  and  de- 
veloping nations. 
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(b)  Spkial  OmcES.— There  is  esUblished 
In  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cori)0- 
ratlon  the  followlnB  special  offices  for  pro- 
gram development: 

(1)  Office  of  Reinsurance: 

(2)  Office  of  Small  Business  Investment 
Opportunities: 

(3)  Office  of  Joint  Ventures  and  Licensing: 
and 

(4)  Office  of  Managerial  Exchange. 

(c)  Equity.— The  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  is  authorized  to  take  par- 
tial equity  Interest  in  qualified  development 
projects.  Any  proceeds  derived  from  partici- 
pation in  such  projects  shall  be  used  to  fund 
venture  capital  projects  in  the  countries 
where  such  investments  are  made. 

SET.  W.  lVreR.\.4Tl<)N.*L  DEBT  M.\NACEMEXT. 

<a)  Special  CoifmuEncE.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
call  upon  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  to  convene  a  special 
conference  of  the  Group  of  Ten  industrial 
nations  and  debtor  nations  for  the  purposes 
of  formalizing  growth-oriented  conditional- 
ity  guidelines  to  promote  the  creditworthi- 
ness of  less  developed  countries,  debt  repay- 
ment flexibility,  and  trade  liberalization. 

(b)  Repoht.— Pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  debt 
recycling,  interest  rate  caps,  conditionality 
rules,  and  choice-of-currency  payback  op- 
tions as  a  discussion  protocol  for  the  confer- 
ence. 
TITLE  III-TRADE  LAWS  AND  AGREEMENTS 

Subtitle  A— GtneraJ  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade 

SEC.  301.  REK()R.M  OK  THE  GENEIUL  .*CREE.MENT 
ON  TARIFFS  A.\D  TRADE. 

The  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive 
shall  formally  request  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  to  join  the  United  States  in  min- 
isterial sessions  preparatory  to  a  new  round 
of  negotiations  which  would  seek  to— 

(1)  create  or  strengthen  articles  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
"GATT")  on— 

(A)  trade  in  services, 

(B)  agricultural  and  commodities  trade, 

(C)  technology  and  related  processes  and 
products. 

(D)  protection  of  intellectual  property, 

(E)  tax  neutrality, 
<P)  waivers  of  articles  of  the  GATT  for 

concessions  to  less  developed  countries,  and 
<G)  safeguard  standards: 

(2)  strengthen  the  GATT  as  an  institution 
by  means  of — 

(A)  expanding  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
Secretariat, 

(B)  reforming  of  GATT  voting  rules, 

(C)  creating  an  Office  of  General  Counsel. 

(D)  clarifying  GATT  rules  and  precedents. 

(E)  establishing  annual  ministerial  meet- 
ings for  policy  coordination. 

(P)  cataloging  of  trade  practices  that  vio- 
late the  GATT.  and 

(G)  obtaining  commitments  from  all  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  GATT  to  Increase 
their  reliance  on,  and  appeal  to,  the  GATT 
as  the  primary  Instrument  for  monitoring 
and  facillutlng  international  trade  rela- 
tions: and 

(3)  tighten  GATT  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms through  reforms  of  the  panel  system, 
including— 

(A)  automatic  panel  creation, 

(B)  addition  of  professional  and  technical 
experts  to  the  panels. 


<C)    establishment    of    a    30-day    period 
within  which  a  panel  will  be  convened, 

(D)  timely  meetings,  and 

(E)  standardization   of   the   formats   for 
findings    and     recommendations    of     the 
panels. 
Subtitle  B— Reform  of  Certain  Sute«  Tnul*  L«w» 


SEC.  3W.  IMTED  STATES  TRADE  POLICY:  PI  RPOSE 
OF  SI  BTITLE. 

(a)  Trade  Policy.— It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  view  the  failure  by  any 
country  to— 

(1)  demonstrate  good  faith  in  adhering  to 
the  principles  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  "GATT"): 

(2)  cooperate  in  extending  GATT  coverage 
to  the  key  areas  enumerated  in  section  301: 

(3)  actively  seek  to  eliminate  cases  of 
counterfeiting,  pirating  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty, or  violation  of  export  licensing  regula- 
tions (within  the  country's  control):  or 

(4)  assist  in  international  efforts  to  curb 
illicit  drug  traffic: 

as  evidence  that  such  country  does  not  fully 
subscribe  to  the  open  trade  principles  of  the 
GATT.  warranting  the  Imposition  of  trade 
sanctions. 

(b)  Purpose  or  Subtitle.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subtitle  to— 

( 1 )  establish  overall  structural  reforms  of 
the  trade  laws  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  redefine  the  trade  roles  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  International  Trade  Commission, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Office  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative: 

(3)  clarify  the  standards  and  procedures 
which  shall  apply  in  trade  remedy  cases: 

(4)  make  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  the  primary  factfinding 
agency  for  all  determinations  involving 
international  trade  activities  and  practices, 
covering  both  imports  to  and  exports  from 
the  United  States: 

(5)  make  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  responsible  for  assessing  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  commercial  prospects 
of  existing  and  emerging  domestic  indus- 
tries: 

(6)  provide  as  the  primary  function  of  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  the  for- 
mulation and  implementation  of  trade 
policy  for  the  United  SUtes  including,  but 
not  be  limited  to— 

(A)  determining  the  nature  and  timing  of 
trade  sanctions  to  be  imposed  on  other 
countries  upon  the  Investigation  and  find- 
ings of  the  United  SUtes  International 
Trade  Comtpission.  and 

(B)  responsibility  for  all  activities  Involv- 
ing United  SUtes  participation  In  the 
GATT,  and 

(7)  limit  the  discretion  of  the  President  in 
unfair  trade  cases  to  the  suspension  of  sanc- 
tions   determined    by    the    United    SUtes 
Trade  RepresenUtive. 
SEC.  m.  IMPORT  RELIEF  INDER  CHAPTER  1  OF 

TITLE  II  OF  THE  TRADE  ACT  OF  1S74. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  1  of  title  II  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UJS.C.  2251  et 
seqq.)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  202  and  203 
as  sections  206  and  207.  respectively,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  201  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

-SEC.  MI.  INITIATION  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

••(aHl)  A  petition  for  eligibility  for  import 
relief  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  orderly 
adjustment  to  Import  competition  may  be 
filed  with  the  United  SUtes  International 
Trade  Commission  (hereafter  In  this  chap- 


ter referred  to  as  the  'Commission')  by  an 
entity.  Including  a  trade  association,  firm, 
certified  or  recognized  union,  or  group  of 
workers,  which  is  represenUtlve  of  an  In- 
dustry. 

"(2)  Any  petition  filed  under  paragraph 
(1)- 

•(A)  shall  allege  that  an  article  U  being 
Imported  into  the  United  SUtes  In  such  In- 
creased quantities  as  to  he- 
'd) a  suk>stantlal  cause  of  serious  Injury  to 
the  domestic  industry  producing  an  article 
like,  or  directly  competitive  with,  the  Im- 
ported article,  or 

•■(il)  a  substantial  threat  of  serious  Injury 
to  a  nascent  domestic  Industry  producing  an 
article  like,  or  directly  competitive  with,  the 
imported  article,  and 

"(B)  shall  include  a  statement  describing 
the  specific  purposes  for  which  import  relief 
is  being  sought,  which  shall  include  the  ob- 
jective of  facilitating  the  orderly  transfer  of 
resources  to  alternative  uses  or  other  means 
of  adjustment  to  new  conditions  of  competi- 
tion. 

•■(3)(A)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  Is 
25  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  petition 
is  submitted  under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine  whether  the  peti- 
tion alleges  all  the  elements  necessary  for 
relief  under  this  chapter. 

"(B)  If  the  determination  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  subparagraph  (A)  Is  affirma- 
tive- 

"(1)  the  Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  the  petition  to  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  National 
Commission  on  International  Competitive- 
ness. 

"(ID  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  Ini- 
tiate an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  determination  under  section  202. 
and 

"(ill)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice  of 
the  initiation  of  such  investigation. 

"(b)(1)  Upon  request  of  the  President,  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  or  the 
Commission,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  initiate  an  in- 
vestigation for  the  purpose  of  making  a  de- 
termination under  section  202. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice  of 
any  Investigation  initiated  under  this  sub- 
section and  of  the  allegations  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  that  are  the  basis  of  such 
investigation. 
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-SEC.  202.  INVESTKiATION  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
COMMERCE. 

"(a)  By  no  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  on  which  an  investigation  is  initiated 
under  section  201.  the  SecreUry  of  Com- 
merce shall  determine  whether— 

••(1)  any  domestic  industry  described  in 
section  201(a)(2)(A)(i)  is  being  seriously  in- 
jured, or 

"(2)  any  nascent  domestic  industry  de- 
scribed in  section  201(a)(2)(A)(ll)  Is  being 
threatened  with  serious  Injury. 

"(b)(1)  In  making  any  determination 
under  sul)section  (a),  with  respect  to  any  do- 
mestic Industry,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  take  Into  account— 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  domestic  In- 
dustry Is  operated  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally, 

"(B)  the  prevailing  market  conditions, 

"(C)  conditions  unique  to  such  domestic 
Industry,  and 

"(D)  all  economic  factors  which  it  consid- 
ers relevant,  including  (but  not  limited  to)— 


"(l)  with  respect  to  serious  injury,  the  sig- 
nificant Idling  of  productive  facilities  In  the 
domestic  industry,  the  Inability  of  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  firms  to  operate  at  a  reason- 
able level  of  profit,  and  significant  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment  within  the 
domestic  industry:  and 

"(11)  with  respect  to  a  threat  of  serious 
Injury,  a  decline  In  sales,  a  higher  and  grow- 
ing Inventory  (whether  maintained  by  do- 
mestic producers.  Importers,  wholesalers,  or 
retailers)  and  a  downward  trend  in  produc- 
tion. profiU.  wages,  or  employment  (or  in- 
creasing underemployment)  in  the  domestic 
industry. 

"(2)  The  presence  or  absence  of  any  factor 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  re- 
quired to  evaluate  In  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of 
paragraph  (1)(D)  shall  not  necessarily  be 
dispositive  of  serious  Injury  or  threat  of  se- 
rious Injury  to  the  domestic  Industry. 

""(3)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  in  de- 
termining the  domestic  industry  producing 
an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
an  imported  article,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce— 

"(A)  may.  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  pro- 
ducer which  also  imports,  treat  as  part  of 
such  domestic  industry  only  lU  domestic 
production. 

"(B)  may.  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  pro- 
ducer which  produces  more  than  one  article, 
treat  as  part  of  such  domestic  industry  only 
that  portion  or  sut)divlslon  of  the  producer 
which  produces  a  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive article,  and 

"(C)  may.  in  the  case  of  one  or  more  do- 
mestic producers,  who  produce  a  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  article  in  a  major  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  United  States  and  whose 
production  facilities  In  such  area  for  such 
article  constitute  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  domestic  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  primarily  serve  the  market  in  such  area, 
and  where  the  imports  are  concentrated  In 
such  area,  treat  as  such  domestic  Industry 
only  that  segment  of  the  production  In  such 
area. 

"(cHl)  If  the  determination  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  is  affirmative,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce— 

"(A)  shall  transmit  to  the  Commission  a 
copy  of  such  determination,  and 

"(B)  shall  make  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion all  information  upon  which  such  deter- 
mination was  based  and  which  the  Commis- 
sion considers  relevant  to  lU  determination, 
under  such  procedures  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Commission  may  estab- 
lish to  prevent  disclosure,  other  than  with 
the  consent  of  the  party  providing  It  or 
under  protective  order,  if  any  information 
to  which  confidential  treatment  has  been 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"(2)  If  the  determination  under  subsection 
(a)  is  negative,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  terminate  the  investigation  and  notify 
the  Commission,  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  National  Commission  on  International 
Competitiveness  of  such  termination. 

"(3)  Each  determination  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
-serious  Injury'  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  under  regulations  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  prescribe. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  such  procedures  (In- 
cluding hearings)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
conduct  investigations  initiated  under  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  de- 
termination required  under  subsection  (a). 


-8BC.    an    INVESTIGATION    BY    INITED    STATES 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION. 

"(a)  By  no  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
makes  an  affirmative  determination  under 
section  202(a).  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine whether  imports  of  the  article  under 
investigation  are  a  substantial  cause  of  the 
serious  Injury,  or  threat  of  serious  Injury, 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
section  202(a). 

""(b)(1)  In  making  any  determination 
under  subsection  (a)  the  Commission  shall 
take  into  account  any  increase  in  Imporu 
(either  actual  or  relative  to  domestic  pro- 
duction) and  any  decline  In  the  proportion 
of  the  domestic  market  supplied  by  domes- 
tic producers. 

"(2)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation 
under  this  section,  the  Commission  shall— 

"(A)  Investigate  any  factors  which  in  iU 
judgment  may  be  contributing  to  increased 
imports  of  the  article  under  Investigation: 
and 

"(B)  whenever  in  the  course  of  lU  Investi- 
gation the  Commission  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Increased  imports  are  attributable 
In  part  to  circumstances  which  come  within 
the  purview  of  title  VI  or  section  1337  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  or  other  remedial  provi- 
sions of  law.  the  Commission  shall  promptly 
take  action,  or  notify  the  appropriate 
agency  so  that  such  action  may  be  uken.  as 
is  otherwise  authorized  by  such  provUlons 
of  law. 

■"(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  the 
determination  made  under  subsection  (a) 
and  the  basis  for  such  determination  and 
shall  Include  in  each  report  any  dissenting 
or  separate  views.  If  the  determination  of 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (a)  Is  af- 
firmative, the  Commission  shall- 

■(A)  find  the  amount  of  the  Increase  In.  or 
Imposition  of,  any  duty  or  Import  restriction 
on  such  article  which  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent or  remedy  the  Injury,  and 

■(B)  if  It  determines  that  adjustment  as- 
sistance under  chapters  2  and  3  can  effec- 
tively remedy  such  Injury,  recommend  the 
provision  of  such  assistance, 
and  shall  Include  such  findings  or  recom- 
mendation in  lU  report  to  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  RepresenUtive. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  furnish  to  the 
United  States  Trade  RepresenUtive  a  tran- 
script of  the  hearings  and  any  briefs  which 
were  submitted  In  connection  with  each  in- 
vestigation. Upon  making  the  report  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Commission  shall 
promptly  make  public  such  report  (with  the 
exception  of  information  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  confidential)  and 
shall  cause  a  summary  thereof  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

•■(d)  Except  for  good  cause  determined  by 
the  Commission  to  exist,  no  investigation 
for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  same  subject 
matter  as  a  previous  Investigation  under 
this  chapter,  unless  1  year  has  elapsed  since 
the  Commission  made  a  report  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  the  resulU  of  such  previous  in- 
vestigation. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  such  procedures  (Including  hear- 
ings) as  may  l>e  necessary  to  conduct  Investi- 
gations for  the  purpose  of  making  the  deter- 
minations required  under  this  section. 

-SEC.    204.     INDISTRY     MODERNIZATION     AGREE- 
MENTS. 

"(a)  Upon  Initiation  of  an  investigation 
under  section  201.  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 


enter  into  negotiations  with  represenutlves 
of  the  domestic  Industry  producing  articles 
like,  or  directly  competitive  with,  the  article 
that  Is  the  subject  of  such  investigation  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  an  agreement 
that  provides  for  the  modernization  of  such 
domestic  industry. 

•(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  determinations  may  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 206  and  actions  taken  under  sectio^  207 
only  if— 

"(A)  an  Industry  modernization  agreement 
has  been  entered  Into  under  subaectlon  (a), 
and 

••(B)  the  National  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Competitiveness  has  approved  such 
agreement. 

"(2)  The  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive may  waive  the  application  of  paragraph 
(1)  for  a  period  that  does  not  exceed  6 
months  If— 

"(A)  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive determines  that  the  domestic  Injury 
would  suffer  Irreparable  Injury  If  action  Is 
not  taken  Immediately  under  tectlon  307. 
and 

•'(B)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  certifies 
to  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive 
that  progress  is  being  made  in  obtaining  an 
industrial  modernization  agreement  under 
this  subsection  that  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  International  Competitiveness  la 
likely  to  approve. 

"(3)  The  running  of  any  period  of  time 
provided  in  section  206  or  207  shall  be  sus- 
pended while  determinations  and  actions 
under  such  section  are  prohibited  by  reason 
of  this  subsection. 

"'(cKl)  The  SecreUry  of  Commerce  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  any  industry  moderniza- 
tion agreement  entered  into  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
sentative and  to  the  National  Commission 
on  International  Competitiveness. 

"(2HA)  By  no  later  than  45  days  after  an 
industry  modernization  agreement  is  en- 
tered into  under  sulwectlon  (a),  the  National 
Commission  on  International  Competitive- 
ness shall  approve  or  reject  such  agreement. 
"(B)  The  National  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Competitiveness  shall  provide  writ- 
ten notice  of  any  approval  or  rejection  made 
under  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  and  to  all  the 
parties  to  such  agreement. 

-8EC.  20$.  ACTIONS  TAKEN  CNDER  GATT. 

"(a)  By  no  later  than  IS  days  after  the 
date  on  which  an  Investigation  Is  Initiated 
under  section  201.  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
Representative  shall,  If  appropriate,  request 
the  initiation  of  proceedings  under  Article 
XXII  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  with  respect  to  ImporU  of  the  ar- 
ticle that  U  the  subject  of  such  Investiga- 
tion. 

"•(b)  By  no  later  than  18  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  report  of  the  Commission 
is  submitted  under  section  203(cHi).  the 
United  States  Trade  RepresenUtive  shall.  If 
appropriate,  request  the  initiation  of  pro- 
ceedings under  Article  XXIIl  of  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  re- 
spect to  ImporU  of  the  article  that  Is  the 
subject  of  such  Investigation.". 

(b)  Actions  by  thi  United  States  Trade 
Reprmektative.— 

(1)  Section  20«  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a).  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "PRESIDENTIAL"  In 
the  section  heading. 
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(B)  by  striking  out  "section  201(b)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  203(a)". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  203"  In  subsec- 
tions (aHlKA)  and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  207". 

(D)  by  striking  out  "President"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive", 

(E)  by  striking  out  section  201(d)'  in  sub- 
section (a)(2)  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof 
"section  203(c)(1)". 

(P)  by  striking  out  "60  days  (30"  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30 
days  (15". 

(G)  by  striking  out  "OO-day  (or  30-day)"  in 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"30-day  (or  15-day)", 

(H)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (cK8). 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (c)(9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon,  and 

(J)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(10)  domestic  economic  and  political  con- 
straints affecting  the  domestic  industry,  and 

"(11)  the  international  market  for  such 
articles  and  labor  conditions  in  the  produc- 
tion of  such  articles.". 

(2)  Section  207  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a),  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "President"  each  place 
It  appears  (except  in  subsection  (h)(4))  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  SUtes 
Trade  Representative", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  202(aKl)"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•section  206(a)(1)". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  202(c)"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 206(c)". 

(D)  by  striking  out  "section  202"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  206". 

(E)  by  striking  out  "section  201(dMlKA)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  203(c)(1)(A)". 

(P)  by  striking  out  "proclaim"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"order". 

(0)  by  striking  out  "proclaims"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"orders", 

(H)  by  striking  out  "section  201(d)"  in  sub- 
section (cM2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  203(c)", 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)  or  (c)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "order  Issued  under  this  section". 

(J)  by  striking  out  "proclaimed"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ordered", 

(K)  by  striking  out  "proclamation"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"order", 

(L)  by  striking  out  "section  201(b)"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  203(a)".  and 

(M)  by  striking  out  "In  the  national  Inter- 
est" In  subsection  (h)(4)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Is  necessary  for  national  secu- 
rity". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  207  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  redesignated  under 
subsection  (a).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Import  relief  ordered  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  15  days  after  the  date 
of  such  order. 

"(2KA)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 


senUtive shall  order  the  Import  relief  that 
the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  has 
determined  to  provide  under  subsection  (a) 
by  no  later  than  the  date  that  Is  15  days 
after  the  date  on  which  such  determination 
Is  made  under  section  206(b). 

"(B)  No  Import  relief  ordered  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  take  effect  if  the  Presi- 
dent— 

"(I)  determines  that  the  Import  relief  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  has  de- 
termined to  take  under  section  206(b) 
should  not  be  taken  for  reasons  of  national 
security,  or 

"(ID  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  good 
faith  negotiations  have  been  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  obUlnlng  orderly  mar- 
keting agreemenU  or  voluntary  restraint 
agreements  regarding  imports  of  the  article 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  investigation. 

•(C)  If  no  action  Is  taken  under  subsection 
(a)  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (BMil),  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  shall 
submit  a  semiannual  report  on  the  status  of 
negotiations    described     in    subparagraph 

(B)(li). 

"(D)  Upon  enactment  into  law  of  a  joint 
resolution  described  in  section  152(a)(1)(C), 
after  the  date  that  is  18  months  after  the 
date  on  which  a  certification  Is  made  under 
subparagraph  (B)(ll),  the  United  States 
Trade  RepresenUtive  shall  order  the  action 
the  United  SUtes  Trade  Representative  has 
determined  to  take  under  section  206(b).". 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  152(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2192(aKl))  U 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  '"and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A). 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B).  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•;  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

••(C)  a  joint  resolution  of  either  House  of 
Congress  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  Is  as  follows:  That  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  shall 
order  the  action  the  United  States  Trade 
RepresenUtive  determined  to  take  under 
section  206(b)  which  was  reported  to  the 
Congress  under  section  207(b)  on 
,  the  blank  line  being  filled  with 


the  appropriate  date. ' 

(c)  Monitoring  or  Affirmativi:  Determi- 
MATiOHS.— Subsection  (I)  of  section  207  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  redesignated  by 
sutMection  (a),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

••(6)  If  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Represent- 
ative takes  action  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  as  long  as 
such  action  remains  in  effect— 

••(A)  monitor  the  domestic  industry  that 
was  the  subject  of  the  affirmative  determi- 
nation made  under  section  202(a).  and 

••(B)  notify  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resenUtive of  any  change  In  circumstances 
that  would  alter  the  continued  validity  of 
such  determination. 

••(7)  If  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Represent- 
ative takes  action  under  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall,  as  long  as  such  action  re- 
mains In  effect— 

••(A)  monitor  the  domestic  industry  and 
any  foreign  country  or  trade  agreement 
that  were  the  subjects  of  the  affirmative  de- 
terminations made  under  section  203(a),  and 
••(B)  notify  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resenUtive of  any  change  In  circumstances 
that  would  alter  the  continued  validity  of 
such  determinations.". 

(d)  CoNTORMiNG  Amendmewts.— The  Uble 
of  contents  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  Is 


amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relating 
to  sections  201.  202.  203.  204.  205.  and  206 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•'Sec.  201.  Initiation  of  Investigation. 

•Sec.  202.  Investigation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commarce. 

•Sec.  203.  Investigation  by  United  SUtes 
International  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

"Sec.  204.  Industry  modernization  agree- 
menU. 

"Sec.  205.  Actions  taken  under  OATT. 

■Sec.  206.  Action  after  Investigations. 

•Sec.  207.  Import  relief."". 

SEr.  Mt.  RELIEF  INDER  fHAPTER  1  »)K  TITLE  III 
nr  THE  TR.\DE  .«T  (>K  197« 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  1  of  title  III  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  section  305  as  section 
307.  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  sections  301.  302.  303. 
304.  and  306  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  sections: 

-SEC.  Ml.  IMTI.*TI(»N  OK  INVESTIC.XTION. 

••(aHl)  A  petition  requesting  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  to  take  action 
under  this  chapter  may  be  filed  with  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion (hereafter  in  this  chapter  referred  to  as 
the  Commission)  by  any  person.  Including 
a  trade  association,  firm,  certified  or  recog- 
nized union,  or  group  of  workers,  which  Is 
representative  of  a  domestic  industry. 

••(2)  Any  petition  filed  under  paragraph 
(D- 
••(A)  shall  allege  that— 
■•(i)  the  rights  of  the  United  Stales  under 
any  trade  agreement  are  not  being  enforced, 
or 

■•(ID  an  act.  policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign 
country— 

■•(I)  is  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of. 
or  otherwise  denies  benefits  to  the  United 
States  under,  any  trade  agreement,  or 

•■(II)  Is  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  dis- 
criminatory and  burdens  or  restricts  United 
States  Commerce;  and 

•■(B)  shall  allege  that  such  unenforcement 
or  act.  policy,  or  practice  is— 

••(I)  a  cause  of  Injury  to  a  domestic  indus- 
try, or 

••(ID  a  threat  of  Injury  to  a  nascent  domes- 
tic Industry. 

••(3)(A)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  Is 
25  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  petition 
is  filed  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  whether  the  petition 
alleges  all  the  elements  necessary  for  relief 
under  this  chapter. 

••(B)  If  the  determination  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  subparagraph  (A)  Is  affirma- 
tive— 

••(i)  the  Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  the  petition  to  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

••(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  Ini- 
tiate an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  determination  under  section  302. 
and 

••(ill)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  notice  of 
the  Initiation  of  such  Investigation. 

■■(bMl)  Upon  request  of  the  President,  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  or  the 
Commission,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  Initiate  an  In- 
vestigation for  the  purpose  of  making  a  de- 
termination under  section  302. 

•■(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice  of 


any  investigation  initiated  under  this  sub- 
section and  of  the  allegations  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  that  are  the  basis  of  such 
Investigation. 

-SEC.  3U.  INVESTIGATION  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
COMMERCE. 

'•(a)  By  no  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  on  which  an  Investigation  Is  Initiated 
under  section  301.  the  SecreUry  of  Com- 
merce shall  determine  whether— 

"(1)  the  domestic  Industry  identified  In 
the  petition  or  In  the  notice  published 
under  section  301(b)(2)  Is  being  Injured,  or 

"(2)  any  nascent  domestic  Industry  Identi- 
fied in  the  petition  or  in  such  notice  Is  being 
threatened  with  Injury. 

"(b)(1)  In  making  any  determination 
under  subsection  (a),  with  respect  to  any  do- 
mestic Industry,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  take  Into  account— 

•■(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  domestic  In- 
dustry Is  operated  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally. 

"(B)  prevailing  worldwide  market  condi- 
tions, and 

"(C)  conditions  unique  to  such  domestic 
industry  affecting  the  export  capability  of 
such  domestic  industry. 

••(c)(1)  If  the  determination  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  is  affirmative,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce— 

"(A)  shall  transmit  to  the  Commission  a 
copy  of  such  determination,  and 

••(B)  shall  make  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion all  Information  upon  which  such  deter- 
mination was  based  and  which  the  Commis- 
sion considers  relevant  to  Its  determination, 
under  such  procedures  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Commission  may  estab- 
lish to  prevent  disclosure,  other  than  with 
the  consent  of  the  party  providing  it  or 
under  protective  order.  If  any  information 
to  which  confidential  treatment  has  been 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

••(2)  If  the  determination  under  subsection 
(a)  is  negative,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  terminate  the  investigation  and  notify 
the  Commission  and  the  United  States 
Trade  RepresenUtive  of  such  termination. 

"(3)  Each  determination  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter- 
ed) The   terms    Injury"   and    threat   of 
Injury"  have  the  respective  meaning  given  to 
each  of  such  terms  under  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prescribe. 

•■(2)  Any  domestic  industry  which  Is  expe- 
riencing levels  of  exporU  below  those  levels 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deter- 
mines would  reasonably  be  expected  to  pre- 
vail (taking  into  account  worldwide  market 
conditions  and  the  capability  of  the  domes- 
tic industry  to  export  competitively)  shall 
be  considered  to  be  injured. 

••(3)  Any  nascent  domestic  industry  which 
is  experiencing  substantially  reduced  export 
opportunities  for  reasons  not  related  to  re- 
duced worldwide  market  demand  or  such  in- 
dustry's own  potential  capability  to  export 
competitively  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
Ury of  Commerce)  shall  be  considered  to  be 
threatened  with  Injury. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  such  procedures  (In- 
cluding hearings)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
conduct  Investigations  initiated  under  sec- 
tion 301  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  de- 
termination required  under  subsection  (a). 

"SEC.    30J.    INVESTIGATION    BY    I NITED    STATES 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION. 

"(a)  By  no  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
makes  an  affirmative  determination  under 


section  302(a).  the  Commlasion  shall  deter- 
mine— 

"'(1)  whether— 

"'(A)  the  righu  of  the  United  SUtes  under 
any  trade  agreement  alleged  In  the  petition 
or  In  the  notice  published  under  section 
301(b)(2)  are  not  being  enforced,  or 

"(B)  an  act.  policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign 
country  alleged  In  the  petition  or  In  such 
notice— 

"(1)  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of. 
or  otherwise  denies  benefits  to  the  United 
SUtes  under,  any  trade  agreement,  or 

"(11)  Is  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  dis- 
criminatory and  burdens  or  restrlcU  United 
States  commerce:  and 

"(2)  whether  such  unenforcement  or  act, 
policy,  or  practice  Is  a  cause  of  the  Injury,  or 
threat  of  Injury,  found  by  the  SecreUry  of 
Commerce  under  section  302(a). 

"'(b)(1)  In  making  any  determinations 
under  subsection  (a)  the  Commission  shall 
take  Into  account— 

"(A)  the  unique  features  of  the  goods  and 
services  Involved, 

"(B)  market  conditions  In  the  foreign 
country  at  Issue, 

"(C)  the  extent  of  foreign  government  In- 
volvement In  the  acU,  practices,  and  policies 
described  In  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  and 

"(D)  the  existence  of  trade  agreemenU  af- 
fecting the  goods  and  services  involved. 

"(2)  In  making  determlnatioru  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B).  the  Commission  may 
devise  such  distinct  standards  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  appropriate  for 
distinct  types  of  acU.  policies,  and  practices. 

•'(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  the 
determinations  made  under  subsection  (a) 
and  the  basis  for  such  determinations  and 
shall  Include  In  each  report  any  dissenting 
or  separate  views. 

•'(2)  If  both  determinations  made  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  are 
affirmative,  the  Commission  shall  include  in 
the  report  submitted  under  paragraph  (Da 
recommendation  of  the  actions  or  sequence 
of  actions  that  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
Representative  should  take  under  section 
305. 

■•(3)  Upon  making  the  report  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Commission  shall  promptly 
make  such  report  public  (with  the  exception 
of  Information  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines to  be  confidential)  and  shall  publish  a 
summary  of  such  report  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

'•(d)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  such  pr(x;edures  (Including  hear- 
ings) as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  Investi- 
gations for  the  purpose  of  making  the  deter- 
minations required  under  this  section. 

•■(e)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 
"(1)  The  terms  discriminatory',  burden', 
and  restrict',  with  respect  to  any  act.  policy, 
or  practice,  have  the  respective  meaning 
given  to  such  terms  under  regulations  which 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  term  commerce'  Includes,  but  Is 
not  limited  to— 

"(A)  services  (Including  transfers  of  Infor- 
mation) associated  with  International  trade, 
whether  or  not  such  services  are  related  to 
specific  goods,  and 

"(B)  foreign  direct  Investment  by  United 
States  persons  with  Implications  for  trade  In 
goods  or  services. 

"(3)  An  act.  policy,  or  practice,  of  a  for- 
eign country  or  Instnunentallty  that  bur- 
dens or  restrlcU  United  SUtes  Commerce 
may  Include  the  provision,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, by  that  foreign  country  or  Instru- 
menUUty  of  subsidies  for  the  construction 


of  vessels  used  In  the  commercial  transpor- 
Ution  by  water  of  gcxxls  between  foreign 
countries  and  the  United  SUtes. 

"(4)  The  term  unreasonable'  means  any 
act.  policy,  or  practice  which,  while  not  nec- 
essarily In  violation  of  or  Inconsistent  with 
the  International  legal  rights  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Is  otherwise  deemed  to  be  unfair  and 
Inequitable.  The  term  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  any  act.  policy,  or  practice  which 
denies  fair  and  equlUble— 

"(A)  market  opportunities. 

"(B)  opportunities  for  the  etUbllshment 
of  an  enterprise,  or 

"(C)  provision  of  adequate  and  effective 
protection  of  Intellectual  property  righu. 

"(SKA)  The  term  unjustifiable'  means 
any  act.  policy,  or  practice  which  Is  In  viola- 
tion of.  or  Inconsistent  with  the  Internation- 
al legal  rlghU  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(B)  The  term  unjustifiable'  Includes,  but 
Is  not  limited  to.  any  act.  policy,  or  practice 
described  In  subparagraph  (A)  which  denies 
national  or  most-favorednatlon  treatment, 
the  right  of  establishment,  or  protection  of 
Intellectual  property  righU. 

"(6)  The  term  discriminatory"  Includes, 
where  appropriate,  any  act.  policy,  or  prac- 
tice which  denies  national  or  most-favored- 
natlon treatment  to  the  United  SUtes 
goods,  services,  or  investment. 

"(7)  The  term  foreign  country'  Includes 
foreign  Instrumentalities. 

"SEC.  Ml.  ACTIONS  CNDER  GATT. 

"(a)  By  no  later  than  IS  days  after  the 
date  on  which  an  investigation  is  initiated 
under  section  301.  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  shall.  If  appropriate,  request 
the  Initiation  of  proceedings  under  Article 
XXII  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  with  respect  to  the  matter  that  Is 
the  subject  of  such  Investigation. 

"(b)  By  no  later  than  15  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Commission  makes  af- 
firmative determinations  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  303(a).  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  shall,  if  appro- 
priate, request  the  initiation  of  proceedings 
under  Article  XXIII  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  respect  to 
the  matter  that  Is  the  subject  of  such  deter- 
minations. 

•SEC.  30S.  ACnONS  BY  THE  I  NITER  STATES  TRAnE 
REPRESENTATIVE. 

"'(a)  If  both  determinations  of  the  Com- 
mission under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 303(a)  are  affirmative,  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  Representative  shall,  by  no 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  report  Is  submitted  under  section 
303(cKl).  determine  what  action  or  se- 
quence of  actions  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
RepresenUtive  will  take  to— 

"(1)  enforce  any  righu  of  the  United 
SUtes  that  the  Commission  determined 
under  section  303(a)(l)(A>  are  not  being  en- 
forced, and 

"(2)  obUIn  the  elimination  of  all  acU, 
policies,  and  practices  of  foreign  countries 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commission  has 
made  an  affirmative  determination  under 
section  303(a)(1)(B). 

"(b)(1)  Actions  which  United  States  Trade 
Representative  may  determine  to  take 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  a  for- 
eign country  Include— 

"(A)  suspension,  withdrawal,  or  preven> 
tlon  of  the  application  of  beneflU  of  trade 
agreement  concessions  to  carry  out  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  foreign  country. 

"(B)  Increases  In.  or  the  Imposition  of, 
duties  or  other  Import  restrictions  on  the 
producu  of.  and.  notwithstanding  any  other 
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provision  of  law,  fees  or  restrictions  on  the 
services  of.  such  foreign  country  for  such 
time  as  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Represent- 
ative determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(C)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(i)  Imposition  of  restrictions,  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  RepresenUtive  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, on  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
any  service  sector  access  authorization,  or 

"(11)  denial  of  the  issuance  of  any  such  au- 
thorizations. 

"(D)  suspension  of  any  compensation  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  the  foreign  country 
under  section  123.  and 

■■(E)  denial  of  patent,  copyright,  or  trade- 
mark protections  (which  have  not  previous- 
ly been  recognized  by  the  United  States)  to 
nationals  of  the  foreign  country. 

••(2)  Actions  that  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
RepresenUtive  determines  to  take  under 
subsection  (a)  may  apply  with  respect  to 
any  goods  or  sector— 

■•(A)  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  or 
solely  against  the  foreign  country  Involved, 
and 

"(B)  without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
such  goods  or  sector  were  involved  in  the 
act.  policy,  or  practice  described  in  section 
303(a)(lKB). 

"(3)  Actions  authorized  under  paragraph 
(IKC)  may  apply— 

"(A)  only  with  respect  to  service  sector 
access  authorizations  granted,  or  applica- 
tions therefor  pending,  on  or  after  the  date 
on  which  the  investigation  is  initiated  under 
section  301.  and 

■■(B)  only  if  the  services  involved  are  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  of  any  State  after  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  has 
consulted  with  the  head  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned. 

•■(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  service  sector  access  authorization' 
means  any  license,  permit,  order,  or  other 
authorization,  issued  under  the  authority  of 
Federal  law.  that  permits  a  foreign  supplier 
of  services  access  to  the  United  States 
market  in  a  service  sector  concerned. 

■•(c)  In  making  the  determination  under 
subsection  (a),  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resenUtive shall  take  into  account- 
ed) the  record  of  the  foreign  country 
against  which  action  is  to  be  taken  in  adher- 
ing to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 

"(2)  domestic  economic  and  political  con- 
straints affecting  the  act.  policy,  or  practice 
described  in  section  303(a)(1)(B)  and  any 
right  of  the  United  SUtes  under  a  trade 
agreement  that  is  not  being  enforced. 

"(3)  the  c<x)peration  of  such  foreign  coun- 
try in  initiatives  made  by  the  United  States 
regarding  counterfeiting  of  goods,  protec- 
tion of  Intellectual  property  rights,  drug  en- 
forcement, and  extension  of  multilateral 
agreemenU  to  key  economic  sectors,  and 

■•(4)  prevailing  international  market  and 
labor  conditions. 

"(dXl)  By  no  later  than  15  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  determination  Is  made 
under  subsection  (a),  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  shall  issue  an  order 
taking  the  action,  if  any.  that  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  Representative  has  deter- 
mined to  take  under  subsection  (a). 

•■(2)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  subsection,  any  order  Issued  by  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  15  days  after 
the  date  such  action  is  ordered. 

"(B)  Action  ordered  by  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  under  paragraph  (1) 
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against  a  foreign  country  shall  not  take 
effect  if  the  President- 

"(I)  determines  that  such  action  should 
not  take  effect  for  reasons  of  national  secu- 
rity, or 

•■(11)  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  such 
foreign  country  has  entered  into  good  faith 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of— 

■•(I)  obUlnlng  an  agreement  that  achieves 
the  objectives  described  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  or 

••(II)  providing  compensatory  trade  liber- 
alization measures  for  the  United  States. 

••(C)  If  an  action  ordered  by  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  under  para- 
graph (1)  does  not  take  effect  by  reason  of 
subparagraph  (BXil).  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  semiannual  report  on  the  status 
of  the  negotiations  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)(ii). 

■•(3)  Upon  enactment  into  law  of  a  Joint 
resolution  described  in  section  152(a)(1)(D) 
after  the  date  that  is  18  months  after  the 
date  on  which  a  certification  is  made  to  the 
Congress  under  paragraph  (2)(B)(ii).  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  shall 
issue  another  order  implementing  the 
action  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive determined  to  take  under  subsection  (a) 
and  such  order  shall  take  effect  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  law. 

-SEf.  MS.  MOMTtlRIN*;  OF  AFFIRM.^TIVE  DETER. 
MINATHINS. 

••(a)  If  the  United  States  Trade  Represent- 
ative takes  action  under  section  305,  the 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  shall,  as  long  as 
such  action  remains  in  effect- 
ed) monitor  the  domestic  industry  that 
was  the  subject  of  the  affirmative  determi- 
nation made  under  section  302(a),  and 

••(2)  notify  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resenUtive of  any  change  in  circumstances 
that  would  alter  the  continued  validity  of 
such  determination. 

••(b)  If  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative takes  action  under  section  305,  the 
Commission  shall,  as  long  as  such  action  re- 
mains In  effect- 
ed) monitor  the  domestic  Industry  and 
any  foreign  country  or  trade  agreement 
that  were  the  subjecU  of  the  affirmative  de- 
terminations made  under  section  303(a).  and 
••(2)  notify  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative of  any  change  In  circumstances 
that  would  alter  the  continued  validity  of 
such  determinations.". 

(b)  Implementing  Joint  Resolution.— 
Paragraph  d)  of  section  152(a)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2192(a)d))  is  amend- 
ed- _,  , 
d)  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C),  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and ".  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

■•(D)  a  joint  resolution  of  either  House  of 
Congress  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  Is  as  follows:  That  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  Representative  shall 
order  under  section  305(d)(3)  the  action  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  Representative  deter- 
mined   to   take    under   section    305(a)   on 

'.  the  blank  line  being  filled  with 

the  appropriate  date.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— The  Uble 
of  contenU  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relating 
to  sections  301.  302.  303,  304,  and  305  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•Sec.  301.  Initiation  of  Investigation. 


•Sec.  302.  Investigation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

•Sec.  303.  Investigation  by  the  United 
States  International  Trade 
Conunlssion. 

•Sec.  304.  Actions  under  OATT. 

■Sec.  305.  Actions  by  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  RepresenUtive. 

•Sec.  306.  Monitoring  of  affirmative  deter- 
minations. 

•Sec.  307.  RequesU  for  information.". 

SEC     M.V    REI-IEK    INDER    SECTION    M7    OF    THE 
TARIFF  AtT  OF  1930. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Section  337  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1337)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  'this  section"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•title  VIII '. 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  as  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2),  respectively. 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c).  (d),  (e), 
(f),  (g),  (h),  and(i),  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (J)  as  sub- 
section (c). 

(b)  Investigation  and  Relief.- The  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 

•TITLE  VIll-INVESTIGATION  OF.  AND 
RELIEF  FROM.  SECTION  337  VIOLATIONS 

-SEC.  Ml.  IMTl.ATION  OF  INVE-^TICATION. 

•'(a)d)  A  petition  requesting  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  to  take  action 
under  this  title  in  response  to  a  violation  of 
section  337  may  be  filed  with  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission 
(hereafter  in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the 
Commission)  by  any  person,  including  a 
trade  association,  firm,  certified  or  recog- 
nized union,  or  group  of  workers,  that  is 
representative  of  a  domestic  industry. 

••(2)  Any  petition  filed  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  allege  that— 

••(A)  an  unfair  method  of  competition  is 
being  used,  or  an  unfair  act  is  being  commit- 
ted. In— 
••(I)  the  Importation  of  any  article,  or 
••(11)  the  sale  in  the  United  States  of  any 
imported  article, 

by  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the  imported 
article,  or  by  an  agent  of  such  owner  or  con- 
signee, and 

•'(B)  the  effect  or  tendency  of  such  unfair 
method  or  unfair  act  is  to— 

••(1)  substantially  injure  an  Industry  In  the 
United  States  which  Is  being  operated  effi- 
ciently and  economically, 

■•(11)  prevent  the  establishment  In  the 
United  States  of  an  Industry  which  can  effi- 
ciently and  economically  produce  an  article 
like,  or  directly  competitive  with,  such  arti- 
cle, or 

••(Hi)  restrain  or  monopolize  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  United  States. 

•■(3)(A)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is 
25  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  petition 
Is  filed  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  whether  the  petition 
alleges  all  the  elements  necessary  for  relief 
under  this  title. 

••(B)  If  the  determination  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  subparagraph  (A)  Is  affirma- 
tive— 

••(1)  the  Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  the  petition  to  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, 

••(ID  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  Ini- 
tiate an  Investigation  for  the  purpose  of 
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making  a  determination  under  section  802, 
and 

••(111)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  notice  of 
the  initiation  of  such  investigation. 

••(b)d)  Upon  request  of  the  President,  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  or  the 
Commission,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  Initiate  an  In- 
vestigation for  the  purpose  of  making  a  de- 
termination under  section  802. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice  of 
any  investigation  Initiated  under  this  sub- 
section and  of  the  allegations  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  that  are  the  subject  of 
such  investigation. 

"SET.  mi.  INVESTKiATION  BV  THE  SECRCTARY  OF 
COMMERCE. 

"(a)  By  no  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  on  which  an  investigation  Is  Initiated 
under  section  801.  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  determine  whether— 

"(1)  the  domestic  industry  Identified  in 
the  petition  or  in  the  notice  published 
under  section  801(b)(2)  Is— 

•■(A)  being  operated  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically, and 
'•(B)  being  substantially  Injured, 
'•(2)  the  establishment  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry Identified  in  the  petition  or  in  the 
notice  published  under  section  801(b)(2)  is 
being  prevented,  or 

"(3)  the  trade  or  commerce  In  the  United 
States  Identified  In  the  petition  or  in  the 
notice  published  under  section  801(b)(2)  Is 
being  restrained  or  monopolized. 

••(b)d)  In  making  any  determination 
under  subsection  (a),  with  respect  to  any  do- 
mestic industry,  trade,  or  commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  take  into  ac- 
count— 

•■(A)  the  prevailing  domestic  market  con- 
ditions, and 

•(B)  conditions  unique  to  such  domestic 
Industry,  trade,  or  commerce. 

••(c)(1)  If  the  determination  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  Is  affirmative,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce— 

•(A)  shall  transmit  to  the  Commission  a 
copy  of  such  determination,  and 

••(B)  shall  make  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion all  information  upon  which  such  deter- 
mination was  based  and  which  the  Commis- 
sion considers  relevant  to  its  determination, 
under  such  procedures  as  the  SecreUry  of 
Commerce  and  the  Commission  may  estab- 
lish to  prevent  disclosure,  other  than  with 
the  consent  of  the  party  providing  it  or 
under  protective  order,  of  any  information 
to  which  confidential  treatment  has  been 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"(2)  If  the  determination  under  subsection 
(a)  is  negative,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  terminate  the  investigation  and  notify 
the  Commission  and  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  of  such  termination. 

"(3)  Each  determination  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

■■(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

••(1)  The  term  substantially  injured'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  under  regu- 
lations which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  prescribe. 

••(2)  The  term  restrained  or  monopolized', 
with  respect  to  trade  or  commerce,  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  under  regula- 
tions which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  prescribe. 

•(e)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  such  procedures  (in- 
cluding hearings)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
conduct  investigations  initiated  under  sec- 


tion 801  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  de- 
termination required  under  subsection  (a). 

-SET.    H03.     I>VESTI(;ATI0N     by     IMTED    STATES 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION. 

"(a)  By  no  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
makes  an  affirmative  determination  under 
section  802(a).  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine— 

"(1)  whether  the  method  of  competition 
or  act  alleged  In  the  petition  or  In  the  notice 
published  under  section  801(b)(2)  exisU  and 

18- 

"(A)  an  unfair  method  of  competition  de- 
scribed in  section  801(a)(2)(A),  or 

••(B)  an  unfair  act  described  In  section 
801(a)(2)(A),  and 

••(2)  if  the  determination  under  paragraph 
(1)  is  affirmative,  whether  such  method  or 
act  effecU  or  tends  to  effect— 

•'(A)  the  substantial  Injury  to  a  domestic 
industry, 

••(B)  the  prevention  of  esUbllahment  of  a 
domestic  industry,  or 

••(C)  the  restraint  or  monopolization  of 
trade  or  commerce. 

that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  found  in 
the  determination  made  under  section 
802(a). 

'•(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  unfair  method  of  competition'  and 
unfair  act'  have  the  meaning  given  to  such 
terms  under  regulations  which  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  regulations  prescribed  under 
paragraph  ( 1  >  shall  take  into  account— 

'•(A)  the  unique  features  of  the  goods  and 
services  involved, 

••(B)  the  nature  of  the  domestic  market 
for  the  goods  or  services  involved, 

••(C)  the  extent  of  foreign  government  In- 
volvement In  the  methods  of  competition  or 
the  acU,  and 

••(D)  the  existence  of  trade  agreements  af- 
fecting the  goods  and  services  involved. 

••(3)  In  making  determinations  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Commission  may  devise  such 
distinct  standards  as  the  Commission  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  for  distinct  types  of 
acU,  policies,  and  practices. 

••(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  the 
determinations  made  under  subsection  (a) 
and  the  basis  of  such  determinations  and 
shall  Include  in  each  report  any  dissenting 
or  separate  views. 

••(2)  If  both  determinations  made  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  are 
affirmative,  the  Commission  shall  include  in 
the  report  submitted  under  paragraph  (Da 
recommendation  of  the  actions  or  sequence 
of  actions  that  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  should  take  under  section 
80S. 

••(3)  Upon  making  the  report  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Commission  shall  promptly 
make  such  report  public  (with  the  exception 
of  information  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines to  be  confidential)  and  shall  publish  a 
summary  of  such  report  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

•■(d)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  such  procedures  (including  hear- 
ings) as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  Investi- 
gations for  the  purpose  of  making  the  deter- 
minations and  recommendations  required 
under  this  section. 

•(e)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
•effects  or  tends  to  effect'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  under  regulations  which 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe. 

••(f)(1)  If.  during  the  course  of  an  Investi- 
gation under  this  title,  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 


there  li  a  vlolatton  of  sectloh  837  which  may 
threaten  the  public  health  or  safety,  or 
cause  Irreparable  harm  to  a  domestic  Indus- 
try, the  Commission  may  order  that  the  ar- 
ticles concerned.  Imported  by  any  person 
with  respect  to  whom  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  person  Is  violating  such  sec- 
tion, be  excluded  from  entry  Into  the  United 
States.  After  considering  the  effect  of  such 
exclusion  upon  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare, competitive  conditions  In  the  United 
SUtes  economy,  the  production  of  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  articles  In  the  United 
SUtes,  and  United  SUtes  consumers,  the 
Commission  may,  at  any  time  prior  to  lU 
report  to  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
senUtive under  subsection  (c>d).  vacate 
such  exclusion  order.  The  Commission  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  W* 
action  under  this  subsection  ordering  or  va- 
cating such  exclusion  from  entry,  and  upon 
receipt  of  such  notice,  the  Secreury  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  through  the  proper  officers, 
refuse  such  entry,  except  that  such  ariicles 
shall  be  entitled  to  entry  under  bond  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  and  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(2)  Any  action  taken  under  this  para- 
graph shall  expire  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Commission  submiU  to  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  the 
report  required  under  subsection  (cHl). 

••SEC.  Wl  AtTIONS  I'NDER  C.ATT. 

"(a)  By  no  later  than  IS  days  after  the 
date  on  which  an  Investigation  Is  Initiated 
under  section  801,  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  shall.  If  appropriate,  request 
the  initiation  of  proceedings  under  Arilcle 
XXII  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  with  respect  to  the  matter  that  Is 
the  subject  of  such  Investigation. 

"(b)  By  no  later  than  15  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Commission  makes  af- 
firmative determinations  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  803(a).  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  shall.  If  appro- 
priate, request  the  initiation  of  proceedings 
under  Article  XXIII  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  respect  to 
the  matter  that  Is  the  subject  of  such  deter- 
minations. 

"SFX".  HOS.  ACTIONS  BY  THE  I  NITED  STATES  TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVE. 

"(a)  If  both  determinations  of  the  Com- 
mission under  paragraphs  d)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 803(a)  are  affirmative,  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  shall,  by  no 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  report  Is  submitted  under  section 
803(c)d),  determine  what  action  or  se- 
quence of  actions  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  will  take  to  respond  to  the 
violation  of  section  337. 

"(b)d)  Actions  which  United  States  Trade 
Representative  may  determine  to  take 
under  subsection  (a)  are— 

••(A)  denial  of  entry  Into  the  United  States 
of  the  article  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
unfair  method  of  competition,  or  the  unfair 
act,  with  respect  to  which  affirmative  deter- 
minations were  made  under  section  803(a) 
by  the  persons  who  engaged  In  such  method 
of  competition  or  committed  such  act. 

•(B)  issuance  of  an  order  to  any  person  to 
cease  and  desist  from  engaging  In  such 
method  of  competition  or  committing  such 
act.  and 

"(C)  If  such  method  of  competition  was 
engaged  In  by  a  foreign  country  or  such  act 
was  committed  by  a  foreign  country— 

••(I)  suspension,  withdrawal,  or  prevention 
of  the  application  of  beneflu  of  trade  agree- 
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ment  concessions  to  carry  out  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  foreign  country. 

"(ii)  increases  in,  or  the  imposition  of. 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on  the 
products  of  such  foreign  country  for  such 
time  as  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Represent- 
ative determines  to  be  appropriate. 

'•(iii)  suspension  of  any  compensation  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  the  foreign  country 
under  section  123  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
and 

"(iv)  denial  of  patent,  copyright,  or  trade- 
mark protections  (which  have  not  previous- 
ly been  recognized  by  the  United  States)  to 
nationals  of  the  foreign  country. 

••(2)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive may  determine  under  subsection  (a) 
that  no  action  should  be  taken  to  respond  to 
a  violation  of  section  337  if  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  determines 
that  each  of  the  actions  described  in  para- 
graph <1)  would  have  a  substantial  adverse 
effect  on— 

"(A)  the  public  health  or  safety  of  the 
people  in  the  United  SUtes, 

••(B)  competitive  conditions  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

••(C)  the  production  of  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles  in  the  United  States,  or 
••(D)  consumers  in  the  United  States. 
••(c)  In  making  the  determination  under 
subsection  (a),  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative shall  take  into  account- 
ed)  the  effect  the  action  would  have  on 
the  factors  described  in  subparagraphs  (A), 
(B).  (C).  and  (D)  of  subsection  (b)(2).  and 

■•(2)  if  the  unfair  method  of  competition 
was  engaged  in.  or  the  unfair  act  committed 
by  a  foreign  country— 

••(A)  the  record  of  the  foreign  country  in 
adhering  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade, 

••(B)  domestic  economic  and  political  con- 
straints affecting  such  method  or  act. 

••(C)  the  cooperation  of  such  foreign  coun- 
try in  initiatives  made  by  the  United  SUtes 
regarding  counterfeiting  of  goods,  protec- 
tion of  intellectual  property  rights,  drug  en- 
forcement, and  extension  of  multilateral 
agreements  to  key  economic  sectors,  and 

••(D)  prevailing  international  market  and 
labor  conditions. 

••(d)<l)  By  no  later  than  15  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  determination  is  made 
under  subsection  (a),  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  RepresenUtive  shall  order  the  action. 
If  any,  that  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
senUtive has  determined  to  take. 

••(2KA)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  any  action  ordered  by  the 
United  States  Trade  RepresenUtive  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  15  days  after 
the  date  such  order  is  issued. 

••(B)  Action  ordered  by  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  take  effect  if— 

••(i)  the  President  determines  that  such 
action  should  not  take  effect  for  reasons  of 
national  security,  or 

••(ii)  in  the  case  of  such  action  to  be  taken 
against  a  foreign  country,  the  President  cer- 
tifies to  the  Congress  that  such  foreign 
country  has  entered  into  good  faith  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of- 

••(I)  obtaining  an  agreement  that  elimi- 
nates the  unfair  method  of  competition  or 
the  unfair  act.  or 

••(II)  providing  compensatory  trade  liber- 
alization measures  for  the  United  States. 

••(C)  If  an  action  ordered  by  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  under  para- 
graph (1)  does  not  take  effect  by  reason  of 
subparagraph    (BXU).    the    United    States 


Trade  RepresenUtive  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  semiannual  report  on  the  status 
of  the  negotiations  described  in  subpara- 
graph (BMii). 

•(3)  Upon  enactment  into  law  of  a  joint 
resolution  described  in  section  152(a)(1)(E) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  after  the  date  that 
is  18  months  after  the  date  on  which  a  certi- 
fication is  made  to  the  Congress  under  para- 
graph (2)(BMii).  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  shall  issue  another  order  im- 
plementing the  action  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  determined  to  take 
under  subsection  (a)  and  such  order  shall 
take  effect  as  determined  by  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  but  in  no  case 
later  than  15  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  such  joint  resolution. 

••(e)  If  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Represent- 
ative determines  that  the  unfair  method  of 
competition  or  unfair  act  with  respect  to 
which  action  is  taken  under  subsection  (d) 
has  terminated,  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
Representative  shall  order  the  termination 
of  such  action  and  such  termination  shall 
take  effect  15  days  after  the  date  of  such 
order.  Such  order  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

••(f)  Any  order  issued  under  subsection  (d) 
in  cases  based  on  claims  of  United  States 
letters  patent,  shall  not  apply  to  any  arti- 
cles imported  by  and  for  the  use  of  the 
United  SUtes,  or  imported  for.  and  to  be 
used  for,  the  United  States  with  the  author- 
ization or  consent  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  any  article  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  entry  or  would  not  have  been 
entered  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  such 
order  but  for  the  operation  of  this  subsec- 
tion, a  patent  owner  adversely  affected  shall 
be  entitled  to  reasonable  and  entire  compen- 
sation in  an  action  before  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  pursuant  to  the  procedures  of 
section  1498  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
••(g)  Any  person  who  violates  an  order 
issued  under  subsection  (d)  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  United  SUtes  a  civil  penalty  for 
each  day  on  which  an  importation  of  arti- 
cles, or  their  sale,  occurs  in  violation  of  the 
order  of  not  more  than  the  greater  of — 
•'(1)  $10,000,  or 

••(2)  the  domestic  value  of  the  articles  en- 
tered or  sold  on  such  day  in  violation  of  the 
order 


Such  penalty  shall  accrue  to  the  United 
SUtes  and  may  be  recovered  for  the  United 
SUtes  in  a  civil  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  for  the  district  in  which  the 
violation  occurs.  In  such  actions,  the  United 
SUtes  district  courts  may  issue  mandatory 
injunctions  incorporating  the  relief  sought 
appropriate  in  the  enforcement  of  such 
order. 

-SEC.  HM.  MONITORING  OF  AFFIRMATIVE  DETER- 
MINATIONS. 

"(a)  If  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Represent- 
ative takes  action  under  section  805.  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  as  long  as 
such  action  remains  in  effect— 

••(1)  monitor  the  domestic  industry,  trade, 
or  market  that  was  the  subject  of  the  af- 
firmative determination  made  under  section 
802(a),  and 

■(2)  notify  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative of  any  change  in  circumstances 
that  would  alter  the  continued  validity  of 
such  determination. 

■■(b)  If  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
senUtive takes  action  under  section  805,  the 
Commission  shall,  as  long  as  such  action  re- 
mains in  effect- 
ed) monitor  the  unfair  method  of  compe- 
tition or  unfair  act  that  was  the  subject  of 


the  affirmative  determinations  made  under 
section  803(a),  and 

••(2)  notify  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Rep- 
resenUtive of  any  change  in  circumstances 
that  would  alter  the  continued  validity  of 
such  determinations.". 

(C)     IMPLEMENTIMG     JOIKT     RESOHrriOM.— 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  152(a)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2192(aKl))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D).  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •;  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

••(E)  a  joint  resolution  of  either  House  of 
Congress  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  That  the 
United  States  Trade  Reprebeutative  shall 
order  under  section  805(d)(3)  the  action  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  Representative  deter- 
mined   to    take    under    section    805(a)    on 

',  the  blank  line  being  filled  with 

the  appropriate  date.". 

SEC.  M*.  c(H  n-tervailim;   .and  ANTini  mping 

DITY  iNVESTI(;ATI«»NS. 

(a)  In  General. -Title  VII  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671.  et  seqq.)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •Commission"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•administering  authority',  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■administering  author- 
ity" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■■Commission'". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  771  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(1)  Administering  authority.— The  term 
•administering  authority'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  or  any  other  officer  of 
the  United  States  to  whom  the  responsibil- 
ity for  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  admin- 
istering authority  under  this  title  are  trans- 
ferred by  law.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  771  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(2)  Commission.— The  term  Commission' 
means  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission.". 

SEC.  3*7.  INVESTMi.ATION  OF  INFAIR  TR-ADE  PRAC- 
TICES. 

(a)  Subject  or  Investigation.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  181(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2241(a)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A), 

(2)  by  inserting  'or  (B)"  after  'subpara- 
graph (A)"  in  subparagraph  (B). 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (C).  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  identify  and  analyze— 

••(i)  foreign  industrial  targeting, 

■•(ii)  the  protection  of  intellectual  proper- 
ty righU  by  foreign  countries, 

••(iii)  the  procurement  practices  of  foreign 
govemmenU, 

■•(iv)  the  protection  provided  by  foreign 
countries  to  nascent  industries  within  such 
foreign  countries,  and 

■■(V)  tax  and  financial  incentives  and  other 
subsidies  provided  by  foreign  countries: 
and". 

(b)  United  States  International  Trade 
Commission  To  Conduct  Investigation.— 
Section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2241)  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  •United  SUtes  Trade 
RepresenUtive  "  in  subsection  (a)(1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •United  States  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Commis- 
sion')", and 

(2)  by  striking  out  •Trade  Representative  " 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'Commission ". 

TITLE  IV— ENHANCING  INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITIVENESS 

Subtitle  A— International  Commerce 

SEC.    101.    NA'nONAL    COMMISSION    ON    INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMPETITIVENESS. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  Is  hereby  es- 
Ublished  the  National  Commission  on 
International  Competitiveness  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Commis- 
sion") for  the  purpose  of  assisting  United 
States  Industries  in  competing  in  interna- 
tional markets. 

(b)  Membership.— 

(1)  The  National  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Competitiveness  shall  consist  of— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(B)  the  United  States  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive, 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  Education, 

(D)  a  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission  designated 
by  such  Commission, 

(E)  a  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  designated  by  such  Commis- 
sion, 

(F)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation, 

(G)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy, 

(H)  3  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  after  consulution 
with  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  no  more  than  2  of 
which  may  l)e  members  of  the  same  political 
party, 

(1)3  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
after  consultation  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  no 
more  than  2  of  which  may  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party, 

(J)  a  representative  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate, 

(K)  a.  representative  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate, 

(L)  a  represenUtive  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and 

(M)  12  individuals  representative  of  the 
private  sector  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  of  which  at  least  5  shall  represent 
businesses  operated  for  profit. 

(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  term  of  office  for  each  member  of 
the  Commission  appointed  under  subpara- 
graphs (J),  (K),  (L).  and  (M)  of  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  4  years. 

(B)  Of  the  initial  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  under  subpartigraphs  (H), 
(I).  (J),  (K).  (L),  and  (M)  of  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  7  shall  have  a  term  of  office  of  1  year, 

(11)  7  shall  have  a  term  of  office  of  2  years, 
and  ,  „ 

(Hi)  7  shall  have  a  term  of  office  of  3 
years. 


The  President  shall  specify  the  length  of 
the  term  of  each  of  such  members  at  the 
time  of  appointment. 

(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B).  the  term  of  office  for  each 
member  of  the  Commission  appointed  under 
subparagraph  (H)  or  (I)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  terminate  on  the  earlier  of— 

(i)  the  date  that  is  4  years  after  the  date 
on  which  such  appointment  is  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  or 

(Ii)  the  date  on  which  such  member  ceases 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 

(3)  A  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  A  member 
so  appointed  shall  serve  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  office  to  which  such  member 
Is  appointed. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Dtrrits.— The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  under  criteria  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  approve  or 
reject  agreemenU  providing  for  the  modern- 
ization of  industries  that  are  submitted  for 
purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 

(2)  monitor  the  factors  affecting  the  abili- 
ty of  United  SUtes  industries  to  compete  In 
international  markeU, 

(3)  recommend  ways  in  which  United 
States  industries  can— 

(A)  reduce  capital  expenses, 

(B)  improve  productivity, 

(C)  train  workers,  and 

(D)  promote  exports. 

(4)  esUblish  guidelines  for  the  consider- 
ation of  applications  requesting  a  waiver  of 
the  antitrust  laws  for  a  joint  venture  estab- 
lished to  conduct  research  and  development 
programs. 

(5)  monitor  the  effects  of  foreign  industri- 
al policies  and  practices  on  United  States  in- 
dustries, 

(6)  assess  the  effectiveness  of  public  edu- 
cation in  preparing  American  youth  with 
the  skills  and  training  they  will  need  In 
emerging  Industries  and  occupations,  and 

(7)  submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

(d)  Compensation  and  Expenses — 

(1)  Only  those  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  under  subsection/ (b)(l)(L) 
shall  be  compensated.  Such  compensation 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate' of  basic  pay  In 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  each  day  (Including  travel- 
time)  during  which  such  members  are  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  the 
duties  of  such  Commission. 

(2)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  per  diem  and  reimbursed  for  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Commission  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 5702  and  5703  of  title  S,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(e)  Personnel.— 

(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  appoint  an  Executive  Director  who 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by 
the  Chairman.  The  rate  of  pay  may  not 
exceed  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(2)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
pay  of  such  additional  personnel  as  the 
Chairman  considers  appropriate.  A  rate  of 
pay  fixed  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence may  not  exceed  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule. 


(3)  The  Executive  Director  and  staff  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appolntmenu  In  the 
competitive  8er\'lce,  and  may  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  Bl 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  may 
procure  temporary  and  Intermittent  services 
under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not 
to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  G8-18  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

(5)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Commission 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  ita 
duties  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Proceedings.— The  Commission  may. 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  duties  of 
the  Commission,  hold  such  hearings  and 
conferences,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate. 

(g)  Cooperation.— The  head  of  each  de- 
partment and  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  shall  provide  such  information  and 
such  assistance  to  the  Commission  as  the 
Commission  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  CommU- 
slon. 

SEC.  4M.  ANTITRl  ST  REK'ORM. 

(a)  Policy.- The  Congress  declares  that 
the  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  amend  the 
antitrust  laws  to  provide  that  global  market 
conditions  which  may  affect  goods  In  Ameri- 
can Industries.  Including  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  goods  are  available  In  the  do- 
mestic market,  explicitly  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration In  any  case  alleging  a  monopoly 
or  an  attempt  to  monopolize  any  part  of 
trade  or  commerce,  or  an  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  or  practice.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  Impair  the  effective  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws  which  preserve  compe- 
tition In  the  United  Stales. 

(b)  Sherman  Act.— Section  2  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  (15  U.S.C.  2)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  In  any 
action  brought  under  this  section  the  court 
shall  consider  global  market  and  competi- 
tive conditions  In  any  case  In  which  It  Is  al- 
leged that  there  has  been  a  monopoly  or  an 
attempt  to  monopolize  any  part  of  trade  or 
commerce.  Such  conditions  shall  Include  the 
extent  to  which  foreign  goods  are  available 
in  the  domestic  market  and  the  impact  such 
goods  have  on  the  price  or  availability  of  do- 
mestic gO(XlS.". 

(c)  Clayton  Act.— The  Clayton  Act  la 
amended  by  inserting  between  section  4H 
and  section  5.  the  following: 

■41.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  In  any  action  alleging  a  violation 
of  this  Act  the  court  shall  consider  global 
market  and  competitive  conditions  before 
the  court  makes  any  finding  that  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  has  been  violated.  Such  con- 
sideration shall  Include  the  extent  to  which 
foreign  goods  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
violation  alleged  are  available  in  the  domes- 
tic market  for  such  goods,  and  the  impact  of 
such  foreign  goods  on  the  domestic 
market.". 

(d)  Regulations  for  Antitrust  Waiver.- 
(1)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
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shall  develop  regulations  for  procedures  to 
expedite  consideration  of  any  application 
received  pursuant  to  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act  of  1984  for  a  waiver  of  the 
antitnist  laws  for  joint  ventures  proposing 
to  undertake  research  and  development  ven- 
tures. Such  regulations  and  procedures  shall 
be  developed  in  accordance  with  guidelines 
established  by  the  National  Commission  on 
International  Competitiveness  and  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1984, 
and  shall  be  submitted  to  such  National 
Commission  within  120  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  modify  or  amend 
such  regulations  but  shall  adopt  regulations 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Such  regulations  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  any  application  for  a  waiver  pro- 
posed after  the  date  of  adoption  of  such  reg- 
ulations. 

SEC.  103.  KOREUiN  CORRl  FT  PRAiTKES. 

Title  I  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■COUWTRY  EXniPTlOMS 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  waive  the  applicability  of  this  title  and 
section  30A  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  with  respect  to  conduct  involving 
any  foreign  country  which  the  Attorney 
General  certifies  has— 

■■(1)  effective  bribery  or  corruption  stat- 
utes: and 

•■(2)  an  established  record  of  aggressive 
enforcement  of  such  statutes. 

•(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  share  information  obtained  in  investiga- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
countries  with  respect  to  which  a  certifica- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  has  been  made. 

••(c)  This  section  and  any  certifications  of 
the  Attorney  General  under  this  section 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  the  expira- 
tion 5  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.". 

SEf.  IW.  TRADE  IN  SERVICES. 

(a)  MoMiTORiHC— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall— 

( 1 )  develop  a  classification  code  for  moni- 
toring international  trade  in  services, 

(2)  monitor  international  trade  in  services, 
and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  on— 

(A)  the  actual  volume  of  international 
trade  in  ser\'ices,  and 

(B)  the  estimated  potential  for  expansion 
of  United  States  exports  of  services. 

(b)  Bilateral  Acreemewts.— Until  interna- 
tional trade  in  services  is  brought  within  the 
scope  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  the  President  shall  pursue  bilat- 
eral agreemenU  with  foreign  countries  re- 
garding trade  in  services. 

SEC.  40o.  EXPORT  PROMOTION. 

(a)  ExTEMSiON  OP  Commercial  Attache 
Prooram.— The  United  States  Foreign  and 
Commercial  Service  shall  expand  commer- 
cial attache  programs  to  cover  developing 
countries  which  are  now  served  by  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  State. 

(b)  Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amend- 
ment.—Section  2  of  the  Export-Import  Banli 
Act  of  1945  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■•(e)  The  Banl(  shall  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  program  of  coinsurance  with  State 
and  regional  export  financing  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  expanding  small  business  ex- 
ports. 

•■(f)  In  consultation  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  Banit  shall 
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develop  a  special  fund  to  counter  predatory, 
subsidized  financing  and  mixed  credit  pro- 
grams of  other  countries.". 

Subtitle  B— Technolog} .  Transfer,  Research,  and 
Development 

SEC.    Jll.    A.MENDMENTS   TO   STEVENSON-WVDLER 
TECHNOUKJV     INNOVATION    ACT    OF 

ISM. 


(a)  Availability  op  Foreign  Technical 
Literature.— The  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3701  et.  seq.)  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  •Act")  is  amended  in  section 
5  (15  U.S.C.  3704)  by- 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (e):  and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  after  subsection 
(c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(d)  Foreign  Technical  Literature.— In 
addition  to  the  duties  specified  in  subsection 
(c),  the  Secretary,  through  the  Director  and 
on  a  continuing  basis,  shall  increase  the 
availability  of  foreign  science  and  engineer- 
ing literature  to  United  States  businesses, 
scientists,  and  engineers  through  increased 
accessibility,  monitoring,  screening,  transla- 
tion, abstracting,  indexing,  dissemination, 
and  marlieting.  In  the  conduct  of  this  activi- 
ty, the  Secretary  may  make  grants  and.  to 
the  extent  provided  in  advance  by  appro- 
priations Acts,  enter  into  contracts  with  pri- 
vate for  profit,  nonprofit,  and  educational 
organizations.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  funds  to  other  Government  or- 
ganizations, coordinate  with  other  Govern- 
ment organizations,  and  use  the  Directors. 
sUffs.  and  facilities  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  the  National  Technical  In- 
formation Service.". 

(b)  Federal  Laboratory  Consortium  por 
Technology  Transfer. — 

(1)  Section  11  of  the  Act  (15  U.S.C.  3710) 
is  amended  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
•The  agency  head  may  waive  the  require- 
menU  set  forth  in  (1)  and/or  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. If  the  agency  head  waives  either  re- 
quirement (1)  or  (2).  the  agency  head  shall 
submit  to  Congress  at  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent submiU  the  budget  to  Congress  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  for  the  waiver  and 
alternate  plans  for  conducting  the  technolo- 
gy transfer  function  at  the  agency.". 

(2)  Section  11  of  the  Act  (15  U.S.C.  3710) 
is  further  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (e)  as  subsection  (f).  and  by  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection  after  subsec- 
tion (d): 

••(e)  Establishment  op  Federal  Laborato- 
ry   Consortium   for   Technology   Trans- 

PEH. — 

"(l)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Fed- 
eral Laboratory  Consortium  for  Technology 
Transfer  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Consortium)  in  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

■•(2)  The  Director  of  the  Foundation  shall, 
in  accordance  with  the  second  sentence  of 
section  14(a)  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1873(a)),  ap- 
point an  individual  to  manage  the  Consorti- 
um, and  such  individual  may,  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  appoint  employees  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Consortium. 

••(3)  The  Consortium  shall,  in  cooperation 
with  Federal  laboratories— 

■■(A)  develop  and  disseminate  techniques 
and  procedures  for  Federal  laboratories  and 
agencies  to  use  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  aid  in 
the  early  determination  of  the  commercial 
potential  of  new  technologies  generated  in 
performance  of  Federal  laboratory  research; 


"(B)  develop  and  administer  training 
courses  and  materials  to  increase  the  aware- 
ness of  Federal  laboratory  researchers  re- 
garding the  commercial  potential  of  inven- 
tions and  the  methods  and  options  available 
to  Federal  laboratories  for  commercializa- 
tion: 

■■(C)  develop  and  disseminate  model  provi- 
sions for  Federal  laboratories  and  agencies 
to  use  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  carrying  out 
cooperative  research  and  development 
agreements: 

•■(D)  furnish  advice  and  assistance  re- 
quested by  Federal  laboratories  for  use  in 
their  cooperative  research  and  development 
program  and  projects: 

••(E)  receive  requests  for  technical  assist- 
ance from  Federal  agencies  or  laboratories. 
State  and  local  governments,  industrial  or- 
ganizations, universities,  and  other  persons 
and  refer  such  requests  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  laboratories: 

••(F)  facilitate  communication  and  coordi- 
nation between  the  Offices  of  Research  and 
Technology  Applications  of  Federal  Labora- 
tories; 

••(G)  utilize  the  expertise  and  services  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Center  for 
Utilization  of  Federal  Technology,  as  neces- 
sary; and 

■(H)  facilitate  the  use  by  Federal  labora- 
tories of  appropriate  technology  transfer 
mechanisms  such  as  personnel  exchanges 
and  computer-based  systems. 

••(4)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and 
every  two  years  thereafter,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
appropriate  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion committees  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
section  and  section  12.  Other  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  cooperate  with  such  Director  in 
providing  information  necessary  to  prepare 
the  reports. 

••(5)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  transfer 
not  less  than  0.01  per  centum  of  the  re- 
search and  development  budget  of  such 
agency  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  activities  of  the 
Consortium  under  this  subsection.". 

(c)  Reauthorization.— Section  14  of  the 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  suljsection  (a),  by  striking  out  •and 
1985."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •1985, 
1986,  1987,  1988,  1989.  and  1990."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  •and 
1985."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■1985, 

1986.  1987.  1988.  1989.  and  1990.":  and 
(3)(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 

(d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  respectively: 

(B)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(c)  In  addition  to  authorization  of  appro- 
priations under  suljsections  (a)  and  (b), 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  SecreUry  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  5(d)  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1986.  September  30. 

1987.  and  September  30.  1988.  ■;  and 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (d).  as  newly 
redesignated  by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(d)  Such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated 
under  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.". 

(e)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments.— The  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 


(1)  Section  9(d)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  13"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■11,  or 
13". 

(2)  Section  11(c)(3)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ",  the  Federal  Laboratory  Consortium 
for  Technology  Transfer."  after  ■Federal 
Technology". 

(3)  Section  11(d)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"serve  as'  and  all  that  follows  through 
"transfer  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"collect,  disseminate,  and  transfer"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2); 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  by  striking  out  'existing" 
in  such  paragraph; 

(D)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4); 

(E)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(F)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (4). 

(4)  Section  11(f),  as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (b)(2)  of  this  section,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •Center  for  the  Utilization  of 
Federal  Technology "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'Federal  Laboratory  Consortium 
for  Technology  Transfer". 

SET.  4U.  national  CORPORATION  FOR  COOPERA- 
TIVE LABORATORY  RESEARCH. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Cortferess  finds  that— 

(1)  access  by  the  private  sector  to  Federal 
laboratories  is  inadequate  to  foster  the  in- 
creased level  of  research  and  innovation  re- 
quired by  the  Nation  in  the  coming  decades: 

(2)  there  is  a  need  for  greater  awareness 
by  all  members  of  the  scientific  community 
of  the  research  facilities  in  the  Federal  lab- 
oratories, and  the  nature  of  the  work  being 
conducted  in  such  laboratories: 

(3)  the  proliferation  of  individual  Federal 
agency  laboratories  encourages  duplication 
of  resources  and  fragmentation  of  research 
efforU  of  high  national  interest; 

(4)  in  administering  autonomous  laborato- 
ries, many  Federal  agencies  develop  a  paro- 
chial attitude  toward  project  funding  and 
exclusive  use  of  laboratory  facilities  by  only 
the  personnel  of  the  agency;  and 

(5)  the  national  interest  requires  a  con- 
certed effort  to  promote  synergy  among 
public  and  private  sector  research  institu- 
tions to  develop  and  exploit  the  scientific 
and  technological  resources  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  National  Science  Foundation 
Study.— The  National  Science  Foundation 
shall,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  relative 
merits  and  feasibility  of  the  esUblishment 
of  the  National  Corporation  for  Cooperative 
Laboratory  Research  (hereafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Corporation")  with 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  enumer- 
ated in  subsection  (c).  Such  study  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  consideration 
of- 

(1)  the  size,  composition,  appointment, 
length  of  service,  and  compensation  of 
members  of  the  Corporation  board  of  direc- 
tors and  the  permanent  staff; 

(2)  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Corpora- 
tion over  the  laboratories,  and  the  facilities 
and  personnel  of  such  laboratories; 

(3)  criteria  for  determining  which  Federal 
laboratories  would  be  transferred  to  the 
control  of  the  Corporation; 

(4)  Corporation  authority  to  construct 
and  operate  new  Federal  laboratories; 

(5)  rules  and  policies  for  the  operation  of 
the  Corporation  laboratories,  including— 

(A)  priorities  of  use; 

(B)  allocation  of  approved  research 
projects  to  specific  laboratories; 


(C)  fees  to  be  charged  for  private  sector 
use  of  the  laboratories,  and  waivers  thereof; 

(D)  contracting  policies  governing  private 
use  of  the  laboratories  and  proprietary 
righu  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  re- 
search; and 

(E)  security  and  clearance  procedures; 

(6)  the  relationship  of  the  Corporation  to 
the  Federal  Laboratory  Consortium  and 
other  Federal  scientific  technological  agen- 
cies; 

(7)  advisory  panels  within  the  Corporation 
to  faciliute  information  exchange  among 
the  Corporation,  laboratories  operated  by 
the  Corporation,  and  the  scientific  commu- 
nity; 

(8)  congressional  oversight  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  on  science  and  technolo- 
gy; and 

(9)  budget  formulation  and  any  special 
funding  mechanisms. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  shall  so- 
licit the  views  of  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies, representatives  of  industry  and  labor, 
and  prominent  members  of  the  scientific 
community  in  conducting  the  study  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection.  In  the  report  to  Con- 
gress, the  National  Science  Foundation 
shall  include  any  reconunendations  for  leg- 
islation to  establish  the  Corporation. 

(c)  National  Corporation  por  Coopera- 
tive Laboratory  Research.— The  Corpora- 
tion studied  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
would  be  an  independent  Federal  entity 
with  control  over,  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities for.  designated  Federal  labora- 
tories under  the  control  of  separate  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Corporation.  The  pri- 
mary functions  of  the  Corporation  would  be 
to— 

(1)  make  Federal  laboratories  available  for 
research  important  to  the  public  interest 
and  national  and  economic  security  for 
which  adequate  facilities  might  not  other- 
wise be  available; 

(2)  consolidate  facilities,  resources,  and  re- 
search activities  conducted  within  the  Fed- 
eral laboratory  network  to  achieve  cost  sav- 
ings and  improve  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  research  operations  in  the  Feder- 
al laboratories; 

(3)  actively  promote,  through  public  infor- 
mation efforts  and  appropriate  incentives, 
greater  use  of  the  Federal  laboratories  by 
academic  Institutions  and  private  industry; 

(4)  encourage  greater  sharing  of  informa- 
tion and  expertise  between  the  Govern- 
ment, universities,  and  the  private  sector; 

(5)  develop  priorities  of  use  of  the  Federal 
laboratories  by  public  and  private  sector 
users,  and  encourage  collaborative  research 
efforU  if  feasible  to  achieve  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  laboratory  resources; 

(6)  develop  a  system  for  assuring  cost  re- 
imbursement by  private  sector  users  for  use 
of  Federal  laboratory  facilities;  and 

(7)  negotiate  with  private  parties  such 
patent,  royalty,  and  license  agreemenU  as 
are  necessary  to— 

(A)  encourage  private  sector  use  of  Feder- 
al laboratories; 

(B)  encourage  commercialization  of  Inno- 
vations developed  In  Federal  laboratories; 
and 

(C)  protect  the  economic  interesu  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  resulU  of 
research  conducted  in  Federal  facilities. 
SEC.  J13.  momtorinc  technouhiy  transfer 

ACTIVITIES  OF  FEDERAL  I^BORATO- 
RIES. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1862(a))  is 
amended— 


(1)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  ■triking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  atriklng  the  period 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  'and':  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

•■(8)  through  the  Federal  Laboratory  Con- 
sortium for  Technology  Transfer,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  11(e)  of  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler Technology  Act  of  1980,  to— 

■■(A)  monitor  technology  transfer  activi- 
ties of  Federal  laboratories: 

■■(B)  assess  the  resources  and  effectiveness 
of  collaborative  efforts  among  the  laborato- 
ries, private  industry  and  the  academic  com- 
munity: and 

■■(C)  promote  a  national  network  of  infor- 
mation sharing  to  foster  private  sector  com- 
mercialization of  Federal  laboratory  re- 
search and  discoveries. ". 

TITLE  V-EDICATION  FOR  AMERICAN 
COMPETITIVENESS 

SEC.  .Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education 
for  American  Competitiveness  Act". 

Subtitle  A— High  Technology  .Morrill  Program 

SEC.  .ill.  FINDIMiS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  relationship  ttetween  a  healthy 
and  vibrant  national  educational  system  and 
a  healthy  economy  is  inseparable  In  an  era 
of  technology  dependent  economic  growth; 

(2)  competitor  nations  have  given  priority 
to  the  relationship  between  education  and 
economic  growth,  especially  as  it  pertains  to 
new  high  technology  industries  such  as  elec- 
tronics, computers,  communications,  aero- 
space, biotechnology,  new  materials,  energy, 
and  other  technology-intensive  fields; 

(3)  the  future  international  industrial 
competitive  position  of  the  United  States 
depends  on  maintaining  United  States  scien- 
tific and  technological  leadership.  Increas- 
ing the  rate  of  iruiovation,  and  increasing 
the  productivity  of  our  basic  Industries,  all 
of  which  require  a  well-educated,  motivated, 
and  technologically  proficient  work  force; 

(4)  while  the  rapid  growth  of  high  tech- 
nology industries  and  the  large  increases  in 
defense  spending  are  exerting  increasing 
pressure  on  the  availability  and  quality  of 
scientific,  engineering,  and  technical  person- 
nel, our  educational  Infrastructure  is  experi- 
encing serious  limitations  in  providing  suffi- 
cient personnel  with  high  quality  training 
in  critical  areas.  In  keeping  the  proficiency 
of  the  current  science  and  engineering  work 
force  up  to  date,  and  in  maintaining  high 
levels  of  technological  literacy  nationwide; 

(5)  although  cooperation  between  Indus- 
try and  the  academic  community  is  now  in- 
creasing, much  more  effort  Is  necessary  and 
can  be  achieved  with  a  national  policy  that 
provides  leadership  and  support  for  technol- 
ogy education; 

(6)  a  national  partnership  among  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  educational  institutions, 
can  most  effectively  carry  out  a  nationwide 
program  to  improve  the  quality  of  math  and 
science  teaching  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  level,  upgrade  the  quality  and 
capacity  of  community  colleges,  vocational 
schools,  universities,  and  graduate  schools 
to  provide  scientific,  engineering,  and  tech- 
nical education  In  areas  of  critical  skill 
shortages,  and  expand  the  opportunities  for 
lifelong  education  In  all  technological  fields: 
and 

(7)  the  Act  of  July  2.  1862  (commonly 
known  as  the  First  Morrill  Act),  which  set 
aside  publicly  owned  natural  resources  to 
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fund  Investment  In  education  for  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  by  establishing 
the  land  grant  college  system,  provides  a 
useful  model  for  fusing  the  interests  of  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  education  Into  a  na- 
tional policy  for  economic  growth. 

sec.  ilt  STATEMENT  OF  PIRPTSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle  to  estab- 
lish a  national  technology  education  pro- 
gram designed  to— 

( 1 )  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  scientific, 
engineering,  and  technical  personnel  to 
ensure  United  States  scientific  and  techno- 
logical leadership,  international  competi- 
tiveness, and  national  security. 

<2)  strengthen  programs  in  science,  tech- 
nology, and  engineering  of  both  public  and 
private  institutions  of  higher  education; 

<3)  improve  the  quality  of  math  and  sci- 
ence training  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools; 

<4)  improve  the  science  and  engineering 
luiowledge  and  technical  skills  of  the  cur- 
rent work  force,  aid  workers  in  keeping  up 
with  scientific  and  technological  progress, 
and  accelerate  the  absorption  of  workers 
into  areas  of  critical  skill  shortages;  and 

(5)  strengthen  the  partnership  between 
industry,  the  academic  community,  and  gov- 
ernment to  ensure  that  our  educational 
system  provides  professional  and  technical 
skills  relevant  to  national  economic  and  se- 
curity needs  and  that  industrial  resources 
are  used  to  enhance  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion. 

SEf.  ill.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

(1)  The  term  "area  vocational  education 
school"  has  the  same  meaning  given  that 
term  by  section  521(3)  of  the  Carl  D  Per- 
kins Vocational  Education  Act. 

<2)  The  term  "educational  institution" 
means  any  local  educational  agency,  any 
SUte  educational  agency  applying  on  behalf 
of  schools  directly  operated  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  any  area  vocational 
education  school,  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  (including  community  colleges), 
and  any  postsecondary  vocational  educa- 
tional institution. 

(3)  The  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  by  section 
198(a)<7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(4)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  any  such  agency  as  defined  In  section 
198(aK10)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(5)  The  term  "postsecondary  vocational 
educational  institution"  means  any  such  In- 
stitution as  defined  in  section  521(3)  of  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 

(6)  The  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  by  section 
198(aH7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(7)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(8)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  any  such  agency  as  defined  in  section 
198(aK17)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(9)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  any  such  Institution  as  defined 
in  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(10)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(11)  The  term  "Trust  Fund"  means  the 
"Technology  Education  Trust  Fund"  estab- 
lished under  section  514. 

8EC.  5U.   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  TECHNOUKJV 
EDICATION  TRl'ST  FIND. 

(a)  Tkdst  Potib  EsTABUSHn).- 


(1)  There  Is  established  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  Trust  Fund  to  be  known 
as  the  "Technology  Education  Trust  Fund" 
consisting  of  such  amounts  as  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Trust  Fund  under  subsection 
(b).  Subject  to  subsection  (d)  the  Trust 
Fund  shall  remain  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  and  the  amounts  may  be 
used  only  for  payments  In  accordance  with 
this  subtitle. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be 
the  trustee  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March 
1  of  each  year  on  the  operation  status  of  the 
Tnjst  Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Transftrs  to  Fund. -The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  transfer  from  the  gener- 
al fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  1989. 
1990.  and  1991,  3  percent  of  the  rente,  royal- 
ties, and  other  sums  paid  to  the  United 
States  under— 

(1)  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act: 

(2)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote 
the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  oil.  oil  shale, 
gas  and  sodium  in  the  public  domain",  ap- 
proved February  25.  1920  (commonly  known 
as  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920):  and 

(3)  any  other  Federal  statute  authorizing 
paymente  for  mineral  resource  development 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle: 
except  that  transfers  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  $250,000,000  in  any  one 
fiscal  year.  The  amounte  required  to  be 
transferred  under  this  subsection  shall  l)e 
transferred  at  least  quarterly  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  made  by  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury.  Proper  adjustment  shall  be  made 
in  any  amount  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of, 
or  less  than,  the  amounte  required  to  be 
transferred. 

(c)  Usis  or  Trust  Funds.— 

(1)  Amounte  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available  for  making  paymente  In  accord- 
ance with  this  subtitle  as  provided  in  ad- 
vance by  appropriation  Acte. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  unless  enacted  in  specific  limiutlon 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any 
funds  appropriated  from  the  Trust  Fund  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle  shall  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

(d)  TERmNATION.— 

(1)  No  transfers  required  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund 
after  September  30,  1991. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
any  amounte  remaining  In  the  Trust  Fund 
after  September  30,  1993.  which  were  not 
expended  and  which  remain  In  the  Trust 
Fund. 

SEC.  JI.V  TECHNOLOGY  EDICATION  GRANTS. 

(a)  Grants  Authorized.- 

(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  to 
make  grante  to  educational  institutions,  pri- 
vate for-profit  business  concerns,  and  State 
agencies  making  application  jointly  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  technology 
education  programs. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  may  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary jointly  by  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  a  State  agency  or  agencies  if  the 
nonprofit  private  organization  represente  an 
educational  institution  and  a  for-profit  busi- 
ness concern,  or  a  group  of  such  institutions 
and  concerns. 


(b)  Conditions  or  Grants.— No  grant  may 
be  made  under  this  section  unless— 

(1)  the  application  is  consistent  with  the 
economic  development  and  educational  poli- 
cies of  the  SUte,  as  determined  by  the  chief 
executive  of  the  SUte.  and  is  consistent 
with  the  priorities  of  the  private  sector  and 
needs  of  educational  institutions  within  the 
SUte:  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  is 
a  probability  that  the  activities  described  In 
the  application  could  not  be  carried  out 
unless  assistance  sought  under  the  applica- 
tion Is  furnished. 

SEC.  51«.  APPLICATION  FOR  GRA.NTS. 

(a)  Contents  or  Application.— Each  edu- 
cational institution,  private  for-profit  busi- 
ness concern,  and  SUte  agency  applying 
jointly  or  nonprofit  private  organization 
and  SUte  agency,  complying  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  515,  desiring  to  participate 
in  the  program  authorized  by  this  subtitle 
shall  prepare  and  submit  an  application  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  deems  reasonably  necessary.  Each 
application  shall— 

(1)  provide  a  description  of  the  activities 
for  which  assistance  is  sought,  including  an 
estimate  of  the  coste  of  the  activities  and 
the  location  In  which  the  activities  will  be 
carried  out: 

(2)  provide  assurances  that— 

(A)  the  applicant  will  pay  from  non-Feder- 
al sources  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  application,  and 

(B)  not  less  than  20  percent  of  toUl  coste 
of  the  application  will  be  paid  by  the  for- 
profit  business  concern  joining  In  the  appli- 
cation and  the  remaining  percent  but  not 
exceeding  30  percent  of  the  total  coste  of 
the  application  will  be  paid  from  State  and 
local  public  sources: 

(3)  provide  justification  for  any  operation- 
al cost  associated  with  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities so  described  which  have  been  sup- 
ported under  this  subtitle  for  a  period  of 
more  than  one  year: 

(4)  provide  an  analysis  of  the  benefite 
which  such  activities  may  be  expected  to 
produce,  particularly  economic,  employ- 
ment, and  educational  benefite;  and 

(5)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary— 

(A)  to  insure  a  proper  accounting  of  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this 
subtitle:  and 

(B)  to  Insure  the  verification  of  the  coste 
of  the  technology  education  program  fur- 
nished by  the  applicant. 

(b)  Approval  or  Applications.— Applica- 
tions made  under  this  section  may  not  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  unless  he  deter- 
mines that— 

(1)  the  application  meete  the  requlre- 
mente  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  and  is  con- 
sistent with  the  other  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title; 

(2)  the  activities  for  which  assistance  Is 
sought  under  the  application  show  promise 
of  applying  innovative  approaches  In  the 
field  of  technology  education  which  are  not 
addressed  by  existing  public  or  private  edu- 
cational programs; 

(3)  the  activities  described  In  the  applica- 
tion will  strengthen  educational  programs 
and  courses  of  training  necessary  for  occu- 
pations for  which  there  Is  a  clearly  estab- 
lished need  for  personnel  in  the  area  which 
is  to  t>e  served  by  the  applicant;  and 

(4)  the  activities  described  In  the  applica- 
tion are  likely  to  result  in  sustained  efforte 
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or  lasting  Improvemente  In  the  courses  of 
training  offered  by  the  educational  institu- 
tion participating  In  carrying  out  the  appli- 
cation. 

(c)  Special  Rules.— In  reviewing  and  ap- 
proving applications  made  under  this  sec- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  encourage— 

(1)  joint  programs  between  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  area  vocational  educa- 
tion schools,  and  between  posteecondary  vo- 
cational educational  institutions  and  ele- 
menury  and  secondary  schools  and  area  vo- 
cational education  schools: 

(2)  joint  programs  between  two  or  more 
institutions  of  higher  education,  including 
postsecondary  vocational  educational  insti- 
tutions; 

(3)  the  participation  of  small  business  con- 
cerns: and 

(4)  the  provision  of  activities  designed  to 
address  technology  education  and  economic 
development  on  a  substate  and  Interstate  re- 
gional basis. 

SEC.  .il7.  ISES  OF  FINDS. 

Grante  made  under  this  subtitle  may  be 
used- 
CD  to  develop,  modernize,  and  expand  lab- 
oratory equipment  and  related  facilities  In 
educational  Institutions: 

(2)  to  improve  the  quality  of  science  and 
mathematics  education  and  to  increase  com- 
puter literacy  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  through  teacher  training.  Improving 
equipment,  and  curricula  development: 

(3)  to  expand  technical  training  programs 
and  initiate  programs  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  (Including  postsecondary 
vocational  educational  institutions)  de- 
signed to  retrain  workers  for  jobs  requiring 
more  technical  skills; 

(4)  to  esUblish  or  maintain  existing  re- 
search/education centers  designed  to  train 
or  retrain  new  scientific,  engineering,  and 
technical  employees  while  carrying  out  ap- 
plied research  or  stimulating  Innovation, 
technology  transfer,  and  the  application  of 
new  technologies: 

(5)  to  enhance  mathematics,  science,  and 
engineering  teaching  as  a  career  through 
faculty  development  activities  which  may 
Include  support  for  graduate  studente  who 
enter  the  teaching  profession,  faculty  ex- 
change programs  with  industry,  teaching  re- 
training programs,  or  other  programs  to  en- 
courage retention  of  faculty: 

(6)  to  Improve  the  skills  of  the  available 
scientific,  engineering,  and  technical  work 
force  through  lifelong  learning  and  coopera- 
tive education  activities; 

(7)  to  Improve  educational  productivity 
through  the  development  of  new  education- 
al methods  and  equipment  such  as  comput- 
er based  educational  aids,  and  telecommuni- 
cation instructional  technologies; 

(8)  to  improve  the  access  of  women,  mi- 
norities, and  handicapped  to  technical,  engi- 
neering, and  scientific  fields.  Including 
teaching  positions  in  such  fields:  and 

(9)  to  stimulate  cooperative  programs  be- 
tween the  humanities  and  the  sciences. 

SEC.  518.  PAYMENTS:  niSTRIBlTION  OF  FINDS. 

(a)  Payment:  Federal  Share.— 

(1)  From  the  amounte  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  514,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle,  to  each  applicant 
which  has  an  application  approved  under 
section  516,  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  activities  described  in 
the  application. 

(2)(A)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  application  under  this  sub- 


title shall  not  exceed  50  percent  for  any 
fiscal  year. 

(B)  The  non-Federal  share  shall  be  in  cash 
or  In  kind.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  non-Federal  share,  the  Secretary  may 
attribute  fair  market  value  to  services, 
equipment  and  facilities  contributed  from 
non-Federal  sources. 

(b)  Equitable  Distribution  Requires.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
for  the  equitable  distribution  of  paymente 
made  In  each  fiscal  year  to  applicante 
having  applications  approved  under  section 
516. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  the  size  and  location 
of  the  educational  Institution  submitting 
the  application  as  well  as  whether  the  edu- 
cational institution  Is  establishing  or  ex- 
panding the  research  capacity  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

(3)  The  aggregate  amount  of  paymente 
made  to  applicante  having  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  516  In  a  SUte  In  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  all  such  paymente 
in  all  States  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Payment  Rules.— 

(1)  Paymente  under  this  subtitle  shall  be 
made  as  soon  as  practicable  after  approval 
of  the  application. 

(2)  Paymente  under  this  subtitle  may  be 
made  in  installmente,  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  with  necessary  adjust- 
mente  In  account  on  overpaymente  and  un- 
derpaymente. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  this  subtitle,  the  Secre- 
tary may  enter  into  contracte  with  any  ap- 
plicante having  an  application  approved 
under  section  516  containing  provisions  for 
multiyear  obligations. 

SEC.  519.  WITHHOLDING  OF  PAYMENTS. 

Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  any 
applicant,  finds  that  there  has  been  a  fail- 
ure to  comply  substantially  with  the  provi- 
sions set  forth  In  the  application  approved 
under  section  516,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  applicant  that  further  paymente  will 
not  be  made  under  this  subtitle  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  failure 
to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  fur- 
ther paymente  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
title. 

SEC.  520.  administration. 

(a)  General  Authority.— In  order  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to— 

(1)  esUblish,  rescind  and  amend  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary: 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary: 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  by 
section  31  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code: 

(4)  establish  advisory  committees  Includ- 
ing representatives  of  industry,  the  academ- 
ic community.  State  governmente.  profes- 
sional societies,  and  labor  organizations:  and 

(5)  accept  and  use  with  their  consent  with 
or  without  reimbursement,  such  services, 
equipment,  and  facilities  of  other  Federal 
agencies  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
functions  efficiently. 

(b)  Advisory  Committee  Members.- Each 
member  of  a  committee  appointed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  who  Is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  receive  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  dally  rate  pre- 
scribed for  GS-18  under  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  for  each  day  he  Is  engaged  In  the 


actual  performance  of  his  duties  (including 
traveltlme)  as  a  member  of  a  committee.  All 
members  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties, 

(c)  Services,  Equipment,  and  Facilixics.— 
Each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  furnish  such  services,  equipment, 
and  facilities  directly  to  the  SecreUry,  upon 
a  written  request  made  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Consultation:    Secretary    or    De- 

PENSE.- 

(1)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  coordinate  tech- 
nical training  programs  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  activities  assist- 
ed under  this  subtitle. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that  funds  available  for  technical 
training  programs  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  available  for  and  would  contribute 
to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle, 
the  SecreUry  of  Defense  is  authorized  to 
transfer  such  funds  for  use  by  the  Secretary 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title. 

(e)  Consultation:  General.— In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
heads  of  such  other  Federal  agencies  as  the 
SecreUry  deems  appropriate. 

(f)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  on 
the  activities  assisted  by  this  subtitle  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  5ZI.  Al'DIT. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and  any  of  his  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, shall  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books, 
documente,  papers,  and  records  of  any  appli- 
cant receiving  assistance  under  this  subtitle 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  sunu  received  and 
disbursed  under  this  subtitle. 
Subtitle  B— Teacher  Training  and  Postsecondary 

Programs 
SEC.  551.  TEACHER  TRAINING  INmATIVES. 

(a)  General  Authority.— The  Secretary  U 
authorized  to  esUblish  a  program  of  granU 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  coordination  be- 
tween such  Institutions  and  local  education- 
al agencies  In  the  Improvement  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  language  educa- 
tion. No  grant  to  any  such  institution  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  exceed  $200,000.  In 
making  such  grante,  the  SecreUry  shall 
ensure  an  equitable  geographic  distribution 
of  the  funds  available  therefor.  Proposals 
for  such  grante  shall  be  evaluated  through  a 
peer  review  process,  including  practitioners 
from  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
secondary  education  communities.  Such 
proposals  shall  be  developed  by  the  recipi- 
ent Institution  In  collaboration  with  one  or 
more  public  schools  or  school  distrlcte  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  or  councils. 

(b)  Priorities— In  making  grante  under 
this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priori- 
ty to  proposals  which  Include  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing activities: 

(1)  summer  institutes  and  workshops  and 
a  parallel  program  of  in-service  education, 
conducted  by  higher  education  Institutions 
to  provide  practicing  teachers  and  supervi- 
sors with  up-to-date  science,  mathematics, 
and  foreign  language  Information  and  peda- 
gogical concepte; 

(2)  projecte  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  meet  the 
professional  needs  of  both  new  and  practlc- 
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ins  teachers.  Including  faculty  development 
activities;  and 

(3)  support  for  exemplary  State,  local,  and 
institutional  activities  designed  to  attract, 
retain,  and  motivate  teachers  to  pursue  ca- 
reers In  precollege  science,  mathematics,  or 
foreign  language  education,  as  well  as  iden- 
tification of  exemplary  teacher  training 
projects,  and  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion about  such  projects. 

8W.  iit  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

(1)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
SUte  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of.  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for.  public,  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districte  or 
counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an 
administrative  agency  for  its  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

(2)  The  term  •institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  IMS. 

(3)  The  term  'State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  cf  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Marianas, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

SEC.  Si3.  AITHORIZATION  OF  Al'PROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry   out   this  subtitle   $25,000,000   for 
fiscal  year  1987.  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
Subtitle  C— Foreign  Language  AMistance 
SEC.  371.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  economic  and  security  interesU  of 
this  Nation  require  significant  Improvement 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction  offered  in  the  Nations 
educational  Institutions,  and  Federal  funds 
should  be  made  available  to  assist  this  pur- 
pose: 

(2)  many  endeavors  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  involving  such  matters  as 
international  relations  or  multinational 
business  transactions  require  the  skills  of  in- 
dividuals with  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages: and 

(3)  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
Nation  should  provide  students  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  history  and  culture 
which  influence  the  perspectives,  values, 
and  attitudes  of  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  foreign  language  instruction  is 
one  means  of  achieving  this  goal. 

SEC.  372.  GRANTS  PROGRAM  AITHORIZED. 

(a)  Grawts  to  State  Educational  Agcn- 
ciBS.— The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
State  educational  agencies  whose  applica- 
tions are  approved  under  subsection  (b)  In 
order  that  such  agencies  may  fund  model 
programs,  designed  and  operated  by  local 
educational  agencies,  providing  for  com- 
mencement or  improvement  and  expansion 
of  foreign  language  study  for  students  resid- 
ing within  their  school  districU.  Any  State 
whose  application  is  approved  shall  receive 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  $275,000. 
plus  (2)  the  product  of  $0.06  multiplied  by 
the  population  of  the  State  (as  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  most  recent  decenni- 
al census).  The  amount  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  State  for  two  additional  years  after  the 
first  fiscal  year  during  which  the  State  re- 
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celved  a  grant  under  this  section  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  funds  made 
available  to  the  State  during  the  first  year 
of  funding  were  used  in  the  manner  re- 
quired under  the  States  approved  applica- 
tion. 

(b)  APPLICATIONS.-Any  State  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  submit  an  application  therefor 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  form, 
and  containing  such  information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  may  require.  No  ap- 
plication may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
unless  the  application— 

(1)  contains  a  description  of  model  pro- 
grams designed  by  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  representing  a  variety  of  alterna- 
tive and  innovative  approaches  to  foreign 
language  Instruction,  which  were  selected 
by  the  State  educational  agencies  for  assist- 
ance under  this  subtitle: 

(2)  provides  assurances  that  all  children 
aged  five  through  seventeen  who  reside 
within  the  school  district  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  any  model  program  funded  under  this 
section  (without  regard  to  whether  such 
children  attend  schooU  operated  by  such 
agency): 

(3)  provides  assurances  that,  if  the  appli- 
cation of  the  State  educational  agency  is  ap- 
proved, each  model  program  described  in 
the  application  shall  have  available  to  it 
sufficient  funds  from  State  and  local 
sources,  in  addition  to  any  funds  under  this 
section,  to  ensure  that  the  program  is  car- 
ried out  as  described  in  the  application:  and 

(4)  provides  that  the  local  educational 
agency  will  provide  reliable  and  valid  eval- 
uations of  pupils'  proficiency  at  appropriate 
intervals  in  the  program,  and  provide  such 
evaluations  to  the  State  educational  agency. 

(c)  Ratabu:  Reductiom  in  Sums  if  Rated 
iNSurnciENT.— If  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  are  not  sufficient  to 
permit  the  Secretary  to  pay  in  full  the 
grants  which  SUte  educational  agencies 
may  receive  under  subsection  (a),  the 
amount  of  such  grants  shall  be  ratably  re- 
duced. 

(d)  Reservation  for  Grants  for  Local 
Educational  Agencies.— 

(1)  Prom  sums  reserved  for  each  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  section  574  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  whose  applications  are 
approved  under  paragraph  (3)  in  order  that 
such  agencies  may  support  exemplary  pro- 
grams providing  for  commencing  or  improv- 
ing and  expanding  foreign  language  study 
for  students  residing  within  their  school  dis- 
tricts. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  any 
application  for  a  grant  under  thU  subsec- 
tion unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  exemplary  program  described  in  the  ap- 
plication is  consistent  with  the  State  pro- 
grams approved  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
State  in  which  the  local  educational  agency 
is  locfttcd. 

(3)  Each  local  educational  agency  desiring 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  subsection 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  conUining 
or  accompanied  by  such  information  and  as- 
surances as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

SEC.  573.  definitions. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle— 
(1)  The  terms  "local  educational  agency" 
and  "State  educational  agency"  have  the 
same  meaning  given  such  terms  under  sec- 
tion 198  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 


(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(3)  The  term  "SUte"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

SEC.  .374.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987,  1988.  and 
1989.  $35,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle,  of  which  $5,000,000  shall  be 
available  In  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
subsection  (d)  of  section  572. 
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TITLE  VI-TRADE  ADJISTMENT 

ASSISTANCE 

SEC.  Ml.  ELIGIBILITY  OF  WORKERS  FOR  BENEFITS. 

(a)  Group  Eligibility.— Section  222  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2272)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "he  determines" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary 
determines,  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  determined  under  section  251(c)  (and 
the  certification  of  such  determination  has 
not  been  terminated)". 

(b)  Individual  Worker  Eligibility.- 
( 1 )  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  II  of 

the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

•SEC.  22t  REPAYMENT  AGREEMENTS. 

••(a)  No  benefiU  shall  be  provided  under 
this  chapter  to  any  worker  with  respect  to 
any  total  separation  from  adversely  affected 
employment  until  the  worker  submits  to  the 
Secretary  (in  such  form  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  SecreUry  may  prescribe)  a  written 
statement  in  which  the  worker  agrees,  in 
consideration  of  such  benefits,  to  pay  to  the 
Secretary  the  applicable  repayment  amount 
for  such  worker  in  monthly  installmenU 
over  the  course  of  the  first  year  of  full-time 
employment  of  such  worker  occurring  after 
such  total  separation. 

••(b)  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  any  amounts  paid  under  the  repay- 
ment agreements  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 
••(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) The  term  applicable  repayment 
amount'  means,  with  respect  to  any  worker 
for  any  year,  the  lesser  of — 

•'(A)  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
excess,  if  any.  of— 

'•(I)  the  salary  of  such  worker  for  such 
year,  over 

••(11)  the  salary  of  such  worker  prior  to  the 
total  separation  from,  adversely  affected  em- 
ployment, or 

'•(B)  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the  bene- 
fits the  worker  receives  under  this  chapter. 
'•(2)  If  a  worker  Is  not  paid  on  the  basis  of 
annual  salary,  an  amount  which  the  em- 
ployer estimates  to  be  the  aggregate  amount 
of  wages  and  remuneration  such  worker  will 
earn  during  the  year  shall  be  treated  as  the 
salary  of  such  worker  for  such  year.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  225  the  following 
new  item: 
"Sec.  226.  Repayment  agreements.". 

SEC.  602.  CASH  BENEFITS. 

(a)  Elimination  of  Certain  Restrictions 
Regarding  Unemployment  Compensation.— 

(1)  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2291)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'which  begins  more 
than  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  pe- 
tition that  resulted  in  such  certification  was 


filed  under  section  221"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "which  Is  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(or  would  be  entitled 
to  if  he  applied  therefor)  unemployment  in- 
surance" in  subsection  (a)(3)(A)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "unemployment  Insur- 
ance (or  would  be  entitled  to  unemployment 
Insurance  If  such  worker  were  not  eligible 
for  trade  readjustment  allowances  and  such 
worker  applied  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance)" 

(C)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(3)(A), 

(D)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  of 
subsection  (a)(3), 

(E)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  of 
subsection  (a)(3)  as  subparagraph  (B)  of 
sul>section  (a)(3),  and 

(F)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"'(c)  The  weeks  of  unemployment  for 
which  an  application  for  trade  readjustment 
allowances  may  be  made  under  subsection 
(a)  are  any  weeks— 

"(1)  which  occur  after  the  week  in  which 
occurs  the  earlier  of— 

"(A)  the  date  that  Is  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  petition  requesting  certifica- 
tion under  section  223(a)  of  the  adversely 
affected  worker  was  filed  under  section  221, 
or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  such  certification 
is  made  under  section  223(a).  and 

'•(2)  for  which  no  unemployment  insur- 
ance has  been  received  by  the  adversely  af- 
fected worker.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  231  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  with 
respect  to  any  labor  market  area  that— 
"(A)  a  high  level  of  unemployment  exlste, 
"(B)  suitable  employment  opportunities 
are  not  available,  and 

"(C)  there  are  facilities  available  for  the 
provision  of  training  under  section  236  In 
new  or  related  Job  classifications, 
the  Secretary  may,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  require  all 
adversely  affected  workers  who  were  totally 
or  partially  separated  In  such  area  and  for 
whom  such  training  Is  approved  under  sec- 
tion 236  to  accept  such  training  by  no  later 
than  the  date  that  is  14  days  after  the  date 
on  which  such  workers  apply  for  trade  read- 
justment allowances  under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  No  worker  may  be  required  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  to— 

"(A)  accept  training  or  undertake  a  job 
search  under  this  subsection  until  after  the 
close  of  the  8-week  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  total  or  partial  separa- 
tion of  such  worker  from  adversely  affected 
employment  occurred,  or 

'•(B)  accept,  or  to  participate  in,  such 
training  for  a  period  longer  than  the  re- 
maining period  to  which  he  is  entitled  to 
such  trade  readjustment  allowances. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "labor  market  area"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  is  given  such  term  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Directory  of  Important  Labor 
Areas.  1980  edition,  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor:  except  that  for  any  por- 
tion of  any  State  which  Is  not  Included 
within  that  term  in  such  Introduction,  the 
county  or  counties  in  which  that  portion  is 
located  shall  be  treated  as  the  applicable 
labor  market  area."'. 

(3)  Section  233  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2293)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a). 


(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  as  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a),  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)(3)"  In 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"subsection  (a)(2)". 

(4)  Paragraph  (I)  of  section  233(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2293)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  maximum  amount  of  trade  read- 
justment allowances  payable  with  respect  to 
the  period  covered  by  any  certification  to  an 
adversely  affected  worker  shall  be  equal  to 
the  amount  determined  by  multiplying— 

"(A)  26,  by 

"(B)  the  trade  readjustment  allowance 
payable  to  the  worker  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 232(a)).". 

(b)  No  Unemployment  Compensation 
While  Worker  Is  Eligible  for  Trade  Read- 
justment Allowances.— Section  239(c)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2311(c))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchap- 
ter shall  provide  that— 

"(1)  unemployment  compensation  other- 
wise payable  for  a  week  to  an  adversely  af- 
fected worker  under  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  shall  not  be  paid  If 
such  worker  is  eligible  for  a  trade  readjust- 
ment allowance  for  such  week:  and 

••(2)  any  week  for  which  such  worker  Is  eli- 
gible for  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 
shall  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining such  worker's  benefit  year.". 

SEC.  803.  JOB  training. 

Section  236  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2296)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •may  approve"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  •shall  approve". 

(2)  by  Inserting  'directly  or  through  a 
voucher  system  "  after  "by  the  Secretary"  In 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1), 

(3)  by  striking  out  "under  paragraph  (1)" 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  subsection  (a)", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "this  subjection"  In 
subsection  (a)(3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "this  section'", 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  8Ul»ections  (d)  and 
(e),  respectively,  and 

(6)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

'•(2)(A)  The  aggregate  amount  of  pay- 
ments that  may  be  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  for  any  worker  shall  not  exceed  $4,000 
for  each  partial  separation  or  total  separa- 
tion. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  issue  more  than 
one  voucher  under  paragraph  (1)  to  a 
worker  with  respect  to  any  partial  separa- 
tion or  total  separation,  but  the  aggregate 
value  of  such  vouchers  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  with  respect  to  such  separa- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  training  programs  that  may  be 
approved  under  paragraph  (1)  Include,  but 
are  not  limited  to.  the  following: 

"(A)  any  training  program  provided  by  a 
State  pursuant  to  section  303  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

••(B)  any  training  program  approved  by  a 
private  Industry  council  established  under 
section  102  of  such  Act, 

••(C)  a  training  program  provided  by  an 
employer  who  agrees  to  employ  the  worker 
upon  completion  of  such  training  for  at 
least  26  weeks, 

••(D)  any  training  program  approved  by 
the  SecreUry,  but  only  If  the  Secretary  de- 


termines that  there  Is  a  reasonable  expecu- 
tlon  that  the  worker  will  obUln  employ- 
ment upon  completion  of  the  training  pro- 
gram, or 

"(E)  an  Individually  designed  apprentice- 
ship program,  but  only  if  the  SecreUry  de- 
termines that  there  Is  a  reasonable  expecU- 
tlon  that  the  worker  will  obUln  employ- 
ment upon  completion  of  the  apprentice- 
ship program. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  na- 
tional retraining  certification  program  uti- 
lizing, where  available,  local  Job  training  fa- 
cilities.". 

9EC.  VH.  ADJl  8TMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FIRMS. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  2S1  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2341(c))  U  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  'he  determines"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, or  the  SecreUry  of  Labor  has  deter- 
mined under  section  222  (and  the  certifica- 
tion of  such  determination  has  not  been  ter- 
minated)", 

(2)  by  striking  out  'and'"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2). 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  Keu  thereof 

".  and",  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following: 

"(4)  that  representatives  of  such  firm 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  which— 

"(A)  provides  for— 

"(1)  the  modernization  of  the  Industry, 
and 

"(11)  a  gradual  elimination  of  assistance  to 
such  firm  under  thU  chapter  within  a 
period  that  does  not  exceed  5  years,  and 

"(B)  has  been  approved  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Industrial  Competitive- 
ness.". 

SEC.  MS.  FINDING. 

(a)  Elimination  of  Termination.— Section 
285  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  note 
preceding  2271)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•and  chapters  2  and  3  shall  terminate  on 
September  30,  1985". 

(b)  Trust  PuND.-Sectlon  246  of  the  Trt<»e 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.8.C.  2317)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•BEC.  24J.  TRADE  ADJISTMENT  AWH8TANCE  TRl  8T 
FIND. 

"(a)  There  U  established  within  the  Treu- 
ury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Trust  Fund  (hereafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Trust  Fund"),  consisting  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  transferred  or  cred- 
ited to  the  Trust  Fund  as  provided  in  this 
section  or^otherwlse  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund. 

•(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  transfer  to  the  Trust  Fund  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  amounu  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
amounts  received  Into  such  general  fund 
which  are  attributable  to— 

••(A)  the  duty  Imposed  by  section  60S  of 
the  Competitive  America  Trade  Reform  Act 
of  1985.  or 

"(B)  amounu  paid  Into  the  general  fund 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  231(c)(2). 

"(2)  The  amounu  which  are  required  to 
be  transferred  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be 
transferred  at  least  quarterly  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Trust  Fund  on  the  basis  of  es- 
timates made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  amounu  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  that  are  received  Into  the  Treasury. 
Proper  adJustmenU  shall  be  made  In  the 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
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extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of.  or 
less  than,  the  amounts  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

"(cHl)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  be  trustee  of  the 
Trust  Fund  and  to  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  on— 

"(A)  the  financial  condition  of  the  Trust 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 

"(B)  the  expected  condition  of  the  Trust 
Fund  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the 
5  fiscal  years  succeeding  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  doc- 
ument of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to 
which  the  report  is  made. 

••(2)<A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such  portion 
of  the  funds  in  the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not.  in 
his  judgment,  required  to  meet  current 
withdrawals.  Such  investments  may  be 
made  only  in  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  SUtes.  For  such  purpose,  such 
obligations  may  be  acquired— 

"(i)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 

"(il)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  the  market  price. 

"(B)  Any  obligation  acquired  for  the  Trust 
Fund  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price. 

"(C)  The  interest  on.  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any  obliga- 
tions held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

"(d)  AmounU  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall 
only  be  available  for  making  expenditures, 
as  provided  by  appropriations  Acts,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  chap- 
ter 3. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  Trust  Fund  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  chapter  3.". 

SEf.  «•«.  IMPOSITION  Of  SMALL  IMFORM  DITY 
ON  ALL  IMPORTS. 

(a)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  undertake  negotiations  necessary 
to  achieve  changes  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  that  would  allow 
any  country  to  impose  a  small  uniform  duty 
of  not  more  than  1  percent  ad  valorem  on 
all  imports  to  such  country  for  the  purpose 
of  using  the  revenue  from  such  duty  to  fund 
any  program  which  assists  the  workers  and 
firms  of  such  country  in  adjusting  to  import 
competition. 

(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  imposed  a  duty  on 
the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  in  the  customs  territory  of 
the  United  States  of  any  article. 

(2)  The  rate  of  the  duty  imposed  by  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  1  percent  ad  valorem. 

SEC.  Un.  EFFEtTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  The  provisions  of  section  605(a)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  e05(b)  shall 
apply  to  any  article  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  after  the 
date  that  is  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  section 
604(b)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  that  is  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
601.  602.  603.  and  604(a)  shall  Uke  effect  on 
the  date  that  is  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


CoMPrriTivE  Amekica  Trade  Reform  Act  op 
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SEC.  I  SHORT  TITLE. 

•CoMPFTiTivE  America  Trade  Reporm  Act 
OF  1986" 

SEf.  2.  FINDINCS  AND  POLICY. 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  current  trade 
crisis  can  be  traced  to  a  number  of  foreign 
and  domestic  causes.  Primary  among  these 
have  been  the  overvalued  dollar:  the  col- 
lapse of  Third  World  markeU  for  American 
exports:  trade  laws,  agreements  and  institu- 
tions which  are  out  of  step  with  current 
trade  practices:  a  variety  of  domestic  cir- 
cumstances and  policies  which  undermine 
our  competitiveness  in  the  global  market- 
place: a  public  education  system  which  has 
been  slow  to  respond  to  the  emerging  world 
economy  and  the  challenges  it  poses  for  new 
entranU  to  the  workforce:  and  our  failure  to 
develop  an  effective  program  to  assist  trade- 
impacted  firms  and  workers  in  making  the 
transition  to  alternative  enterprises. 
TITLE  I-INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
REFORM 

Sec.  101.  Commission  on  International 
Monetary  Reform:  Report  Creates  a  blue- 
ribbon;  temporary  national  commission 
which  will  study  and  report  on: 

proposed  reforms  of  the  international 
monetary  system  consistent  with  a  flexible 
exchange  rate  regime: 

effects  of  capital  flows  on  exchange  rate 
volatility: 

mechanisms  for  coordinated  macroeco- 
nomic  policies  by  the  major  industrial 
powers,  and  objectives  for  joint  intervention 
in  foreign  exchange  markets: 

The  Commission  will  also  propose  a  work- 
ing agenda  to  be  presented  to  the  IMF  for  a 
■New  Betton  Woods"  multilateral  confer- 
ence. 

SECS.  I02-I««. 

These  sections  specify  the  administrative 
and  operational  aspects  of  the  national  com- 
mission, and  provide  a  fast-track  legislative 
vehicle  for  Congressional  consideration  of 
the  proposed  working  agenda  for  the  New 
Bretton  Woods  conference. 

SEC.  107.  repeal  of  EXEMPTION  FROM  WITH- 
HOLDINt;  TAX  ON  PORTFOLIO  INTER- 
EST OF  KOREICNERS. 

Reinstates  the  30%  withholding  tax  on  in- 
terest income  earned  by  foreigners  on  their 
interest-bearing  asseU  in  the  U.S.  Current- 
ly. American  institutions  can  attract  foreign 
capital  by  issuing  Eurobonds  with  a  tax  ad- 
vantage—zero withholding  on  the  interest 
income  on  the  bonds.  This  section  reimposes 
the  30%  withholding  tax  on  such  interest 
when  such  payments  are  paid  to  nonresi- 
dent alien  individuals  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  two-fold: 

(a)  counter  upward  pressure  on  the  dollar 
caused  by  the  granting  of  the  exemption 
under  DEFRA:  and 

(b)  remove  a  major  incentive  for  capital 
flight  from  LDCs  to  the  U.S.  (consistent 
with  policies  in  Title  II.  below). 

TITLE  Il-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND 
INVESTMENT 

SEC.  Ml.  POLICY 

To  help  rebuild  the  economies,  and  thus 
the  political  sUbility  and  commercial  pros- 
pects of  LDCs:  to  improve  access  to  their 
markets;  and  enhance  their  prospects  for 
solving  the  debt  crisis. 

sec.  202.  reinstate  and  expand  cooley  loan 
pr(n:ra.m. 

Revives  the  Cooley  Loan  Program  of  PL- 
480.  with  sufficient  quality  control  and  con- 


ditionallty  to  avoid  the  excesses  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  1960s.  The  program  would  sell 
surplus  American  commodities  (primarily 
agricultural,  but  not  limited  thereto)  for 
LDC  local  currencies:  such  curencies  to  be 
recycled  in  the  host  country  through  pri- 
vate-sector development  projects  and  local 
expenses  of  U.S.  trade  missions  and  embas- 
sies. The  State  Department  would  craft  bi- 
lateral agreements  with  LDCs.  and  OPIC 
would  administer  the  program. 

The  experience  in  the  'SOs  and  '608  with 
Cooley  turned  negative  when  we  found  our- 
selves with  excess  amounts  of  local  curren- 
cies from  such  countries  as  India  and  Paki- 
stan: so  much  that  we  could  not  effectively 
recycle  them.  The  legislation  mandates  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  include  explicit  provi- 
sions in  bilateral  Cooley  agreemenU  setting 
forth  maximum  currency  reserves,  mone- 
tary growth  targets  in  the  LDC  (to  prevent 
them  from  inflating  their  currency  to  pay 
for  our  commodites).  and  options  for  either 
country  to  withdraw  from  the  program. 

OPIC  will  administer  the  program  since 
they  have  experience  from  the  earlier 
period,  and  they  are  the  primary  U.S. 
agency  concerned  with  developing  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  LDCs. 


SEC.  203.  ECONOMIC  SECCRITY  COl  NCII.. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  the 
Presidents  Task  Force  on  International  Pri- 
vate Enterprise,  this  section  creates,  and 
specifies  a  number  of  policy-coordinating 
roles  for  the  ESC.  This  cabinet-level  council 
would  integrate  international  and  domestic 
economic  policies  on  trade,  investment,  for- 
eign assistance,  and  finance.  Since  this  ESC 
mandate  subsumes  and  expands  the  con- 
cerns of  the  existing  Cabinet  Council  on 
Economic  Affairs,  the  CCEA  is  abolished. 

SEC.  204.  EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  CONCESSIONS  TO 
LDDCS. 

This  section  extends  and  modifies  the  con- 
cessions and  incentives  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initative  to  the  poorest  nations  by  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  conclude  bilateral 
trade  agreements  with  individual  LDDCs 
(least-developed  developing  countries),  irre- 
spective of  geographical  region. 

SEC.   20.V    INTERN.ATIONAL   PRIVATE    ENTERPRISE 
INSTITITE. 

Another  proposal  from  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  International  Private  Enter- 
prise, this  section  creates  the  IPEI  within 
the  International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency  to  provide  expertise  and  technical 
assistance  to  LDCs  in  attracting  foreign  in- 
vestment, developing  indigenous  industries, 
and  promoting  exports. 

SEC.  206.  CLARIFICATION  OF  MISSIONS:  AID  AND 
OPIC. 

States  that  AID  will  administer  public 
sector  foreign  assistance  programs  (govem- 
ment-to-govemment).  while  OPIC  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  private-sector-level  assistance. 
This  provision  addresses  recent  concerns 
about  the  tendency  of  AID  to  move  into 
programs  traditionally  the  jurisdictional  re- 
sponsibility of  OPIC.  thus  causing  confu- 
sion, and  siphoning  off  foreign  aid  monies 
to  private  development  projects. 

SEC.  207.  INTERN.ATIONAL  DEBT  MANACiEMENT. 

Calls  for  a  special  multilateral  conference 
to  deal  with  the  LDC  debt  crises.  Recent 
criticism  from  the  Third  World  has  cen- 
tered on  the  draconian  conditions  imp<}sed 
by  the  IMP  on  debtor  countries  as  a  condi- 
tion for  refinancing. 

This  legislation  addresses  this  dilemma  by 
acknowledging  that  the  IMF  has  a  fiduciary 
responsibility  to  major  lending  countries, 
but  pointing  out  that  debt  repayment  is  un- 


likely under  conditions  for  political  unrest 
and  instability  brought  on  by  harsh  IMF 
terms.  It  calls  for  a  collaborative  approach 
through  a  conference  to  formulate  "growth- 
oriented  conditionality"  polices  to  guide  fur- 
ther IMF  and  G-10  lending  to  insolvent 
LDCs. 

TITLE  III-TRADE  LAWS  AND 

AGREEMENTS 

StTBTiTLE  A— General  Acreemert  on 

Tariffs  and  Trade 

sec.  ml.  refor.m  of  the  catt. 

USTR  shall  formally  propose  a  special 
ministerial  session  of  GATT  contracting 
parties  for  a  "super-round"  of  negotiations 
to  strengthen  the  GATT  as  a  world  trade 
forum  and  dispute-settlement  institution. 
Major  trade  issues  are  identified  for  specific 
article  reforms,  including: 
trade  in  services: 

agricultural  and  commodities  trade; 
technology  and  intellectual  property; 
tax  neutrality; 

GATT  waivers  for  LDDC  concessions;  and 
improved  safeguard  standards. 
Calls  for  strengthening  the  GATT  dis- 
pute-settlement process  by  creating  an 
Office  of  General  Counsel,  improving  pro- 
fessional and  technical  expertise  of  the 
panel  system,  standardizing  format  and 
rules  of  fact  finding,  and  clarifying  GATT 
rules  and  precedents. 

Subtitle  B— Reforms  of  Certain  U.S. 
Trade  Laws 
sec.  .102.  policy. 

States  the  justification  for  U.S.  trade  rem- 
edies and  sanctions.  Declares  that  the 
United  States  will  interpret  certain  egre- 
gious and  persistent  unfair  trade  practices 
as  evidence  that  the  offending  country  oper- 
ates outside  generally  accepted  rules  of 
trade  conduct,  and  is  thus  not  entitled  to 
the  full  protection  of  international  trade 
agreements. 

Clarifies  the  roles  and  relationships  of  our 
primary  official  trade  institutions.  Substan- 
tially upgrades  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission:  shlfU  policy  formulation  and 
discretion  over  sanctions  from  the  President 
to  the  USTR:  limits  Commerce  Dept.  role  in 
trade  remedy  cases  to  assessing  economic 
status  of  domestic  industry:  and  greatly  re- 
stricts Presidential  discretion  to  counter- 
mand trade  sanctions. 

Rather  than  tinkering  with  existing  trade 
statutes  (e.g..  by  imposing  new  quotas  or 
tariffs,  or  lowering  Injury  standards),  the 
bill  addresses  the  inadequacy  of  our  current 
institutional  framework  for  dealing  with 
unfair  trade  practices  and  promoting  adjust- 
ment. In  general.  It  applies  a  standard  pro- 
cedure for  dealing  with  trade  remedy  peti- 
tions, as  follows: 

(1)  the  ITC  would  receive  all  petitions  and 
make  a  preliminary  determination  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  pleadings: 

(2)  after  weeding  out  frivolous  complaints, 
the  ITC  would  refer  petitions  to  the  Com- 
merce Dept.  for  a  determination  as  to  the 
economic  health  of  the  domestic  Industry 
(I.e..  Is  the  domestic  Industry  "Injured"?); 
Commerce  makes  its  finding  of  Injury  (with- 
out regard  to  the  foreign  practices  at  Issue) 
after  considering  factors  appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  the  complaint,  market  forces,  and 
the  Industry  lUelf ; 

(3)  If  Conunerce  finds  that  the  Injury 
threshold  Is  met.  It  reports  lU  findings  to 
the  ITC,  which  then  assesses  the  extent  to 
which  the  foreign  practice  complained  of 
contributes  to  the  Injury; 

(4)  if  the  ITC  determines  that  the  causali- 
ty threshold  contained  In  the  relevant  stat- 


ute l8  met.  It  reports  Its  findings  to  the 
USTR,  along  with  recommendations  for 
relief  or  sanctions; 

(5)  on  receipt  of  an  affirmative  finding 
from  the  ITC.  the  USTR  must  grant  some 
relief  (although  lU  discretion  Is  preserved), 
and  It  may  choose  to  Impose  a  series  of  esca- 
lating sanctions  to  provide  additional  Incen- 
tive for  the  offending  party  to  negotiate  re- 
dress; 

(6)  once  the  USTR  has  ordered  relief/ 
sanctions,  the  President  may  suspend  that 
action  on  only  one  of  two  grounds: 

(a)  national  security:  or 

(b)  certification  that  good-faith  negotia- 
tions have  begun  with  the  offending  coun- 
try to  redress  the  grievance. 

Eighteen  months  after  Presidential  sus- 
pension. Congress  may.  through  fast-track 
legislative  procedure,  re-impose  original 
USTR  sanctions. 

USTR  may  vacate  lU  order  at  any  time 
that  the  ITC  or  Commerce  Dept.  report 
that  trade  conditions  or  practices  have 
changed  sufficient  to  vitiate  their  previous 
determinations. 

This  paradigm  Is  Intended  to  apply,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  to  each  of  the  major 
trade  remedy  statutes  (i.e.,  201,  301.  337. 
countervailing  duties,  and  antidumping 
c&scs). 

The  legislation  reinforces  our  reliance  on 
International  forums  for  dispute  settlement 
by  requiring  that  the  USTR  commence  Arti- 
cle XXII  bilateral  proceedings  through  the 
GATT  soon  after  the  ITC  refers  the  com- 
plaint to  the  Commerce  Dept.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  Commerce  and  ITC  Investiga- 
tions, If  the  ITC  files  an  affirmative  report, 
the  USTR  must  commence  Article  XXIII 
settlement  proceedings  under  GATT.  The 
effect  of  these  provisions,  and  the  escalating 
sanctions,  is  to  encourage  negotiations  to 
eliminate  the  offending  practice,  rather 
than  rely  too  heavily  on  sanctions,  which 
often  act  to  Injure  American  consumers  as 
much  as  foreign  producers. 

SEC.  J«J.  IMPORT  RELIEF  INDER  CH.  I  OF  TITLE  II 
OF  THE  TRADE  ACT  OF  1»7J 

Applies  the  process  described  above  to 
"Section  201"  cases  (Injurious  Imports;  no 
allegation  of  unfair  practice).  Maintains  'se- 
rious Injury "  standard.  Requires  explicit 
consideration  of  whether  the  domestic  In- 
dustry is  being  "operated  efficiently  and 
economically"  as  factor  which  Commerce 
Dept.  must  consider  In  evaluating  economic 
health  of  the  Industry.  No  relief  granted 
at>8ent  "Industrial  moderanlzatlon  agree- 
ment" negotiated  by  Industry,  Commerce 
and  Labor  Depts..  and  approved  by  National 
Commission  on  International  Competitive- 
ness (see  Title  IV). 

9EC.  304.  RELIEF  I'NDBR  CH.  1  OF  TITLE  III  OF  THE 
TRADE  ACT  OF  l»74 

Applies  basic  process  to  "Section  301" 
cases  (unfair  foreign  trade  practice:  primari- 
ly affecting  markeU  abroad).  Adds  Injury 
standard  to  minimize  frivolous  or  harassing 
petitions  (comparable  to  legal  requirement 
of  "standing").  Injury  defined  as  evidence 
by  foregone  export  sales  or  opportunities, 
not  linked  to  Inefficient  or  noncompetitive 
methods  on  the  part  of  domestic  proce- 
dures. In  devising  sanctions,  USTR  reviews 
track  record  of  offending  country  with  re- 
spect to  adherence  to  GATT  principles  and 
previous  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  In  stem- 
ming other  trade  abuses  and  drug  traffic. 

SEC.    305.    RELIEF    CNDER    SECTION    337    OF   THE 
TARIFF  ACT  OF  1«30 

Applies  basic  model  to  "Section  337"  cases 
(unfair  foreign  competition  In  exporU  to 
U.S.    e.g.,    trademark    Infringement),    by 


adding  new  title  to  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Main- 
tains quick-response  option  of  existing  law 
by  permitting  ITC  embargo  (as  Interlocuto- 
ry decree)  when  ITC  concludes  that  further 
ImporU.  pending  final  determination,  would 
threaten  public  health  of  safety,  or  cause  Ir- 
reparable harm  to  domestic  Industry. 

SEC.  30«.  COl  NTERV  AILING  AND  ANTIDl'MPINC  If*- 
\E8TI(;ATI0N« 

Maintains  current  provisions  of  Title  III 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  but  reverses  exist- 
ing roles  of  ITC  and  Commerce  to  conform 
to  the  new  process  for  resolving  sanctions. 

8EC.    307.     INVE»TI<;AT10N8    OF    INFAIR    TRADE 
PRAtTICES 

Amends  Section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (relating  to  annual  reports  on  barriers 
to  market  access)  by  adding  the  following 
Items  to  be  reported  on:  foreign  Industrial 
targetting,  foreign  treatment  of  Intellectual 
property  righu.  foreign  government  pro- 
curement practices,  foreign  favoritism  with 
respect  to  their  own  emerging  Industries, 
and  foreign  tax/flnanclal  Incentives  provid- 
ed to  their  export  Industries. 

ShlfU  Investigative  and  reporting  respon- 
sibilities under  Section  181  from  USTR  to 
ITC. 

TITLE  IV-ENHANCINO 

INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITIVENESS 
Subtitle  A— International  Commerce 

SEC.    401.    NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    INTERNA- 
TIONAL  C0MPETITIVKNI'»H 

Creates  permanent  national  commlHlon 
to  monitor  competitive  posture  of  American 
Industry  In  world  markeU.  review  Industrial 
modernization  agreemenU  under  Section 
201.  recommend  policies  and  programs  to 
Improve  productivity,  education,  and  train- 
ing, and  other  purposes, 

8EC.  402.  ANTITRl  ST  REFORM 

Amends  Clayton  and  Sherman  AcU  by  re- 
quiring the  effecu  of  global  competition  to 
be  explicitly  considered  In  evaluating  mo- 
nopoly of  anticompetitive  effecU  of  domes- 
tic Industry  actions.  Attorney  General  and 
PTC  to  develop  fast-track  procedures  for 
antitrust  waivers  for  cooperative  research 
consortia  under  guidelines  developed  by  the 
National  Commission  on  International  Com- 
petitiveness. 

SEC.  403.  FOREHJN  CORRl  PT  PRACTICES 

Attorney  General  may  waive  application 
of  PCPA  with  respect  to  any  country  which 
has  effective  bribery  or  corruption  laws  and 
a  proven  record  of  enforcing  them  effective- 
ly. 

SEC.  4(4.  TRADE  IN  SERVICES 

Commerce  Dept.  will  develop  mechanism 
for  classifying  and  monltoing  International 
trade  In  services  (I.e.,  services  equivalent  of 
current  Standard  Industry  Classification 
Code).  Such  services  code  will  form  the  basis 
for  regular  monitoring  and  reporting  on 
services  trade.  Pending  GATT  article  on 
trade  In  services.  President  will  pursue  bilat- 
eral agreemenU. 

SEC.  405.  EXPORT  PROMOTION 

Expands  current  commercial  attache  pro- 
gram to  LDCs.  Currently.  Commerce  Dept.'s 
U.8.  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  pro- 
vides commercial  attaches  to  serve  In  our 
embassies  In  the  largest  Industrial  countries. 
State  Dept.  covers  this  function  with  regu- 
lar foreign  ser\lce  officers  (doing  double 
duty)  In  smaller  countries  and  the  LDCs. 
This  provision  would  Improve  the  caliber  of 
our  official  commercial  representation 
abroad  by  expanding  USFC8  activities  to 
cover  more  countries. 

Creates  program  within  Exlmbank  for  co- 
Insurance    with    SUte/reglonal    facilities. 
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Taxes  advantage  of  growing  number  of 
■  mini-Exlmbanks"  being  developed  at  the 
state  and  regional  level  to  promote  exports 
by  small  businesses.  Eximbank  has  made 
slow  movement  in  this  direction  already. 
This  would  mandate  program  and  give  clear 
signal  of  Congressional  support  for  the 
trend. 

Creates  special  mixed  credit  fund  in  AID 
and  Eximbank  to  counter  predatory  financ- 
ing by  our  competitors.  Mixed  credit  financ- 
ing is  bad  policy— but  most  of  our  major 
competitors  utilize  this  system  of  blending 
foreign  aid  and  export  credit  to  "sweeten 
the  deal"  for  their  major  exporters.  Efforts 
to  set  forth  an  international  agreement  con- 
straining the  use  of  this  device  have  been 
unsuccessful,  to  some  degree  due  to  the  lack 
of  a  U.S.  mixed  credit  device  to  use  as  lever- 
age. This  provision  would  create  the  mecha- 
nism to  counter  foreign  devices,  pending  ne- 
gotiation of  an  end  to  the  practice. 

St«TITIi  B— Techkolocy  TuAMsreH, 
Reseahch  and  Developmewt 

SEC.  111.  .VMENDMENTS  Tt)  STEVENSON-WYDLER 
TErHNOI^H;Y  INNOV.XTIOX  .*tT  OF 
I9M 

Amends  Stevenson- Wydler  to: 

(a)  promote  efforts  of  U.S.  government  to 
identify,  acquire,  translate  and  disseminate 
foreign  technical  literature  within  the 
United  SUtes,  but  expands  beyond  Japa- 
nese publications; 

(b)  convert  existing  ad  hoc  Federal  Labo- 
ratory Consortium  into  an  official  U.S. 
entity  within  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  specifies  FLC  tech  transfer  man- 
dates: and 

(c)  reauthorize  Stevenson-Wydler  through 

1990. 

8SC.  4K.  XATIOXAL  lORHIILATlON  FOR  COOPERA- 
TIVE LABORATORY  RESEARCH 

Calls  for  NSF  study  and  report  on  the 
merits  and  feasibility  of  creating  a  perma- 
nent national  corporation  to  administer  and 
operate  most  federal  laboratories.  Responds 
to  the  need  to  foster  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  federal  labs,  private  industry  and 
the  academic/scientific  community.  Pro- 
motes consolidation  of  federal  resources  and 
minimizes  duplication  of  facilities  and  ac- 
tivities. Some  existing  federal  labs  (e.g.  de- 
fense and  energy  related)  would  likely 
remain  wholly  adjunct  to  their  parent  agen- 
cies. However,  placing  the  majority  of  labs 
under  a  coodinating  agency  allows  for  allo- 
cation of  federal  personnel  and  facilities  to 
their  highest  and  best  uses,  and  taps  the  re- 
sources of  the  private  sector  to  create  a 
•synergy"  of  research  output  greater  than 
the  sum  of  several  autonomous,  fragmented 
efforts. 

The  Corporation  would  have  full  legal,  ad- 
ministrative, and  operational  control  over 
those  federal  labs  transferred  to  it.  It  would 
establish  priorities  for  use  of  federal  facili- 
ties among  public  and  private  users,  pro- 
mote information  sharing  and  tech  transfer 
to  nonfederal  entities,  develop  a  system  of 
cost  reimbursement  for  use  of  federal  lab  fa- 
cilities, and  (like  NASA)  negotiate  patent,  li- 
cense and  royalty  agreements  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  as  appropriate  to  the  nature  of 
the  research  and  the  types  of  nonfederal 
participants  in  the  project. 

NSF  would  study  the  relative  meriU  and 
feasibility  of  such  a  proposal  and  report  its 
conclusions  within  180  days.  This  report 
would  deal  with  the  issues  mentioned  above, 
as  well  as  specific  aspects  of  board  selection 
and  terms  of  service,  formal  relationships 
between  the  Corporation  and  individual 
labs,  operational  rules  and  policies,  advisory 
panels,  budget  formulation,  and  Congres- 
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sional  oversight.  NSF  will  seek  out  expert 
advice  from  both  public  and  private  sectors, 
and  include  recommendations  for  legislation 
to  implement  the  proposal. 

SEC.    113.    MONITORING    TECHNOU)GY    TRANSFER 
.ACTIVITIES  OF  FEDERAL  L.\BS 

Amends  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
to  reflect  creation  of  Federal  Laboratory 
Consortium  within  NSF. 
TITLE  V— EDUCATION  FOR  AMERICAN 
COMPETITIVENESS 

SEC.  Ml.  SHORT  TrrLE 

Subtitle  A-High-Tech  Morril  Program 

SEC.  ill -sx I 

Incorporates  provisions  of  "High-Technol- 
ogy Morrill  Act"  (S.  935).  Creates  a  national 
technology  education  program  in  elemenU- 
ry.  secondary  and  higher  education  institu- 
tions to  strengthen  science,  technology  and 
engineering  education  programs.  Provides 
competitive  granU  for  programs  jointly 
sponsored  by  industry,  educational  institu- 
tions and  state  governments.  Authorizes  the 
transfer  of  3%  of  the  revenues  from  the  sale 
and  rental  of  mineral  resources  of  Federal 
lands,  with  a  maximum  of  $250  million/year 
through  1991. 

Subtitle  B— Teacher  Traihing  amd 
postseconoasy  programs 

SECS.  331-533 

Incorporates  provisions  of  "American  De- 
fense Education  Act"  (S.  177).  Creates  a  pro- 
gram of  higher  education  grants  (maximum 
of  $200,000)  to  promote  a  coordinated  effort 
between  local  education  agencies  and  higher 
education  to  improve  math,  science  and  for- 
eign language  education.  Provides  grants  for 
teacher  training  programs  including 
summer  institutes,  workshops,  and  in-serv- 
ice education  programs.  Authorizes  $25  mil- 
lion/year through  1989. 
Subtitle  C— Foreign  Language  Assistance 

SECS.  571-571 

Incorporates  provisions  of  Panetta  "For- 
eign Language  Assistance  for  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985"  (H.R.  3048).  Provides 
grants  to  state  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  fund  model  foreign  language  pro- 
grams in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
TITLE  VI— TRADE  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 
SEC.  Ml.  ELIGIBILITY  OF  WORKERS  FOR  BENEFITS 

In  order  to  qualify  for  TAA  benefiU,  a 
trade-dislocated  worker  would  be  required 
to  agree  to  repay  the  program  a  certain 
amount  upon  return  to  full-time  employ- 
ment. Applicable  repayment  amount  equal 
to  25%  of  the  excess  of  post-training  salary 
over  pre-separation  salary,  or  25%  of  the 
value  of  training  received,  whichever  is  less. 
ProhibiU  payment  of  UI  benefite  to 
worker  eligible  for  TAA  (i.e.,  mandates  eligi- 
ble worker  to  shift  to  TAA  program  in  lieu 
of  Ul).  Modifies  existing  mandatory  train- 
ing requirement  (only  where  training  facili- 
ties are  available)  by  requiring  training  to 
begin  no  later  than  2  weeks  after  certifica- 
tion of  TAA  eligibility,  except  that  no 
worker  will  be  forced  into  a  training  pro- 
gram during  the  first  8  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Currently,  a  worker  must  exhaust  UI  ben- 
efiU before  receiving  TAA  benefiU.  This  bill 
requires  a  certified  "TAA  eligible"  worker  to 
accept  TAA  benefits— not  UI— and  thus 
meet  the  mandatory  retraining  requirement 
of  the  TAA  program. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  same  total 
number  of  weeks  (52)  of  income  mainte- 
nance as  the  current  system.  However,  it 
shifts  the  coverage  between  TAA  and  UI  by 


"front-loading"  TAA  (and  thus,  retraining) 
early  in  the  period  of  unemployment.  As  a 
result,  instead  of  waiting  until  UI  Is  ex- 
hausted before  putting  the  worker  on  the 
TAA/tralning  track,  this  bill  shifU  him  off 
UI  and  onto  TAA  as  soon  as  certification  is 
made.  If  the  worker  has  not  found  employ- 
ment by  the  time  TAA  benefits  and  training 
are  exhausted,  he  then  reverts  to  UI  cover- 
age for  the  remainder  of  the  total  52-week 
period  of  coverage.  The  advantage  here  is 
that  his  subsequent  job  search  (while  receiv- 
ing state  UI)  benefits  from  the  fact  that  his 
■marketability"  as  an  employee  is  improved 
as  a  result  of  his  having  received  training  in 
another  skill. 

SEC.  sot  JOB  TRAINING 

Authorizes  payment  for  job  training 
through  a  voucher  system  or  direct  pay- 
ment. LimiU  maximum  payment  to  $4,000. 
Expands  the  types  of  qualifying  training 
programs  to  include  JTPA.  programs  ap- 
proved by  private  industry  councils,  employ- 
er-sponsored programs  that  provide  post- 
training  employment,  and  individually-de- 
signed apprenticeship  programs  that  are 
likely  to  provide  employment  opportunities. 

Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish  a  national 
retraining  certification  program. 

SEC.  803.  ADJl  STMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FIR.M8 

In  order  to  qualify  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance, firms  required  to  enter  into  an  indus- 
trial modernization  agreement  negotiated 
with  Commerce  Dept.  and  approved  by  the 
National  Commission  on  International  Com- 
petitiveness. 

SEC.  M4-M*.  FINDING 

Establishes  within  the  Treasury  a  "trade 
adjustment  assistance  fund."  financed  by  a 
1%  uniform  import  duty.  Requires  USTR  to 
negotiate  changes  in  GATT  that  would 
permit  any  country  to  impose  such  a  duty  to 
fund  assistance  programs  for  workers  and 
firms  impacted  by  import  competition. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  2128.  A  bill  to  require  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  reimburse  Fairfax 
County,  VA.  for  costs  incurred  by  the 
county  in  relation  to  the  Lorton 
prison;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


reimbursement  of  FAIRFAX  COtTNTY,  VA,  FOR 
LORTON  PRISON  EXPENSES 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  today  to  ensure 
that  the  citizens  of  northern  Virginia 
no  longer  bear  the  financial  burden  of 
playing  host  to  the  Lorton  prison. 

For  many  years.  Washington,  DCs 
prison  has  been  located  in  Fairfax 
County,  VA.  During  those  yesu^.  the 
Lorton  correctional  facility  has  been 
plagued  by  escapes,  riots,  and  similar 
disturbances,  and  the  financial  burden 
of  resolving  those  problems  has  often 
fallen  on  Fairfax  County  citizens. 

It  is  they  who  pay  the  cost  of  mobi- 
lizing the  coimty  police  force  to  search 
for  an  escaped  convict.  It  is  they  who 
pay  county  police  to  guard  the  prison's 
perimeter  during  a  riot  to  help  prevent 
escapes.  And,  it  is  they  who  must  fi- 
nance other  emergency  efforts  by 
county  personnel  made  necessary  by 
Lorton's  presence  in  Fairfax  County. 

My  proposal  will  redress  this  unfair 
situation  by  requiring  that  the  District 
government  reimburse  Fairfax  County 


for  expenses  incurred  by  the  county  in 
providing  police,  fire,  and  related  serv- 
ices to  the  prison.  Simply  put,  this  bill 
will  help  place  the  financial  burden  of 
handling  emergencies  at  Lorton  back 
where  It  belongs— on  the  city  that 
runs  the  correctional  facility. 

Last  yew,  I  offered  an  amendment 
similar  to  this  to  the  D.C.  appropria- 
tions bill.  That  amendment  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  $50,000  of  the  District's 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  has  been  ear- 
marked for  reimbursements  to  Fairfax 
County. 

However.  I  believe  that  the  reim- 
bursement requirement  must  be  made 
permanent.  To  that  end,  this  bill  will 
help  ensure  that  the  costs  of  maintain- 
ing the  Lorton  prison  and  responding 
to  emergencies  there  will  be  borne  by 
the  District  government,  and  not  by 
my  constituents  in  northern  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2128 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seante  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  reimburse 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  County  in  providing  police, 
fire,  rescue,  and  related  safety  and  medical 
services  to  the  Lorton  prison  in  response  to 
escapes,  riots,  and  similar  disturbances. 

(b)  Within  90  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  every  three  months 
thereafter,  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  make  a  report  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  regarding  the  amount  and 
purpose  of  reimbursements  made  to  Fairfax 
County  as  required  by  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Hollings, 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller): 
S.  2129.  A  bin  to  facilitate  the  ability 
of  organizations  to  establish  risk  re- 
tention groups,  to  facilitate  the  ability 
of  such  organizations  to  purchase  li- 
ability Insurance  on  a  group  basis,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

RISK  RETENTION  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Risk  Retention 
Act  Amendments  of  1986.  Senators 
Dawforth,  Holunos.  and  Rockefel- 
ler Join  me  In  this  effort  to  amend  the 
Product  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act 
of  1981  In  order  to  make  It  easier  for 
businesses,  associations,  professionals, 
governmental  entities,  and  other  orga- 
nizations to  form  collective  purchasing 
groups  and  self-insurance  groups  for 
general  liability  coverage. 

In  1981,  I  was  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  Product  Liability  Risk 
Retention  Act.  This  act  was  passed  to 


facilitate  the  ability  of  manufacturers, 
product  sellers,  and  distributors  to 
obUln  self-Insurance  coverage  on  a 
group  basis  for  product  liability  risks. 
The  law  also  facilitates  the  ability  of 
businesses  to  purchase  comprehensive 
general  liability  insurance,  which  In- 
cludes product  liability  Insurance,  on  a 
group  basis. 

The  Product  Liability  Risk  Reten- 
tion Act  of  1981  specifically  authorized 
the  creation  of  two  different  mecha- 
nisms to  facilitate  the  ability  of  busi- 
nesses to  insure  product  liability  risks: 
"risk  retention  groups, "  which  are  au- 
thorized to  self-insure  product  liability 
risks,  and  collective  purchasing  groups 
which  are  authorized  to  purchase  com- 
prehensive liability  insurance  on  a 
group  basis,  if  the  policy  includes  cov- 
erage for  product  liability  risks.  The 
law  facilitates  the  establisment  of 
such  groups  by  preempting,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  certain  State  laws 
which  restrict  the  organization  of 
group  captive  Insurance  companies 
and  the  sale  of  liisurance  on  a  group 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  I  am  in- 
troducing today  with  Senators  D^- 
FORTH,    HoLLiNos,    and    Rockefeller 
amends   the   Risk   Retention   Act   to 
make  it  easier  for  others  to  form  col- 
lective purchasing  groups  and  risk  re- 
tention groups  for  general  liability  in- 
surance, without  Imposing  on  them 
conflicting  requirements  in  each  State 
In  which  they  operate.  Since  the  Risk 
Retention  Act  was  Intended  only  to 
address  the  problem  of  obtaining  af- 
fordable  product   liability   Insurance, 
the  act's  definitions  of  'risk  retention 
groups"    and    purchasing    groups   re- 
strict the  application  of  the  law  to 
product  liability  or  completed  oper- 
ations liability  Insurance.  The  amend- 
ments    we     are     Introducing     today 
expand  the  definition  of  such  groups 
so  as  to  permit  them  to  cover  others 
seeking    general    liability    Insurance. 
These  amendments  expand  the  defini- 
tion of  those  eligible  to  form  risk  re- 
tention and  purchasing  groups  under 
the  act  to  Include  businesses,  profes- 
sional    groups,     hospitals,     schools, 
churches,  or  other  Institutions,  and 
State  and  local  goverrunent  entities. 
Such  groups  would  be  able  to  form 
purchasing  groups  or  risk  retention 
groups  to  obtain  all  types  of  general  li- 
ability Insurance,  except  for  personal 
risk  Insurance,  workers'  compensation, 
and  employers'  liability  Insurance. 

Of  course,  today  the  Increasing  cost 
and  scarcity  of  liability  insurance  have 
become  matters  of  national  concern. 
Manufacturers,  municipal  govern- 
ments, truckers,  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posers, day-care  providers,  schools, 
corporate  directors  and  officers,  nurse- 
mldwlves,  physicians,  architects,  and 
other  professionals  find  themselves 
facing  huge  premium  increases  for  li- 
ability Insurance.  Some  have  had  their 
coverage  canceled  or  have  faced  re- 


duced coverage  with  Increased  deducti- 
bles. Others  cannot  obtain  coverage  at 
any  price. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  Is  not 
Intended  as  a  cure-all  for  the  current 
liability  Insurance  crisis.  It  would  only 
facilitate  the  ability  of  others  seeking 
general  liability  coverage  to  obtain  fa- 
vorable rates  or  to  self -insure  as  part 
of  a  risk  retention  group.  Nonetheless, 
expansion  of  the  Risk  Retention  Act 
should  provide  some  immediate  relief 
for  those  affected  by  the  current  li- 
ability Insurance  crisis,  and  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  move  ahead 
expeditiously  to  enact  this  legislation. 

Many  of  us  approach  the  problem  of 
the  current  Insurance  crisis  with  dif- 
ferent views  of  its  causes,  but  I  think 
there  is  general  agreement  that  those 
unable  to  obtain  liability  coverage 
should  be  given  a  greater  opportunity 
to  help  themselves-partlcularly  when 
the  Insurance  Industry  does  not  have 
the  capacity  to  do  so.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  3129 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Risk  Retention 
AmendmenU  of  1986". 

Sec.  2.  Section  I  of  the  Product  Liability 
Risk  Retention  Act  of  1981  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Act")  (18  U.8.C.  3901.  note) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Product":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "1981"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1986". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  3901(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraphs  ( I )  and  (3): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (1).  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (4)  through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (6) 
through  (7).  respectively; 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1).  as  so 
redesignated,  the  following: 

"(2)  liability  Insurance'  means  Insurance 
covering  an  organization's  legal  liability  for 
damages  because  of  Injuries  to  other  per- 
sons, damage  to  their  property,  or  other  loss 
or  damage  arising  out  of  iu  business,  trade, 
products,  services  (Including  professional 
services),  premises,  or  operations,  but  does 
not  Include  (A)  personal  risk  Insurance  of 
(B)  workers'  compensation  and  employers" 
liability  Insurance: 

'(3)  organization'  means  any  association, 
business,  corporation  (whether  for-profit  or 
not-for-profit),  professional  corporation  or 
partnership,  church,  hospital,  school,  uni- 
versity, or  other  Institution,  or  a  State  of 
local  govemment  (or  agency  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment); 

"(4)  personal  risk  insurance'  means  home- 
owners, tenant,  private  passenger  non-fleet 
automobile,  mobile  home,  and  other  liabil- 
ity and  casualty  Insurance  primarily  for  per- 
sonal, family  or  household  needs  rather 
than  for  business  or  professional  needs;". 

(4)  In  paragraph  (5).  as  so  redesignated— 

(A)  by  striking  ".  State,  Bermuda,  or  the 
Cayman  Islands": 
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(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking 
"product  liability  or  completed  operations": 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  all 
after  •SUtc"  the  first  time  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and": 

<D)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking 
"and";  and 

(E)  by  striking  subparagraph  (E);  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (6).  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  "product  liability  or  completed  op- 
erations". 

<b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3901(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "product  liability  and  prod- 
uct": and 

(2)  by  inserting  and  personal  risk  insur- 
ance" immediately  after  "insurance"  the 
second  time  it  appears. 

(c)  Section  2  of  the  Act  (15  D.S.C.  3901)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  exempt  a  group  authorized  under  this 
Act  from  the  policy  form  or  coverage  re- 
quirements of  any  State  no-fault  automo- 
bile insurance  law. 

"(d)  The  authority  to  offer  or  provide  in- 
surance under  this  Act  is  limited  to  liability 
insurance.  This  Act  does  not  authorize  a 
risk  retention  group  or  a  purchasing  group 
to  provide  coverage  of  any  other  line  of  in- 
surance.". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)(1)(C)  and  (D)  and 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  (2)  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  3902(a)(l)<C)  and  (D)  and 
(bMl)  and  (2),  respectively)  are  amended  by 
striking  "product  liability  or  completed  op- 
erations". 

Sec.  5.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3903(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "product 
liability  or  completed  operations  liability  in- 
surance, and  comprehensive  general"  and 
"which  includes  either  of  these  coverages.": 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "product 
liability  or  completed  operations  insurance. 

,  and  comprehensive  general". 

^  By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 

himself,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Moy- 

NiHAN.      Mr.       Kasten.      Mr. 

Baucus.  and  Mr.  Hatfield): 

S.  2130.  A  bill  to  preserve,  protect, 

and     revitalize     the     National     Park 

System;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 

and  Natural  Resources. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM  RESOURCES 
PRESERVATION  AND  REVITALIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  introducing,  along 
with  my  colleagues.  Senators  Chafee, 
MoYNiHAN,  Kasten.  Hatfield,  and 
Baucus,  the  National  Park  System  Re- 
sources Preservation  and  Revitaliza- 
tion  Act  of  1986. 

The  National  Park  System  was  cre- 
ated in  1916  to  protect  and  conserve 
areas  of  breathtaking  beauty,  unique 
historical  and  cultural  significance, 
and  valuable  wildlife  habitats  for  the 
enjoyment  and  use  of  present  and 
future  generations. 

With  great  wisdom  and  foresight  we 
have  set  aside  bits  and  pieces  of  cities, 
lakes,  hills,  mountains,  rivers,  and 
plains  to  provide  for  the  recreational 
opportunities  needs  of  present  and 
future  Americans.  The  National  Park 
System  not  only  includes  parks,  but 
monuments,  historic  areas,  parkways 
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and  recreation  areas,  wild  and  scenic 
rivers,  preserves,  seashores,  lake- 
shores,  scenic  trails  and  the  National 
Capitol  System  here  in  Washington, 
DC 

We  learned  in  1980,  with  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service's  state  of  the  parks 
report,  that  these  resources  were  in 
danger.  This  report  found  that  scenic 
resources  were  threatened  in  60  per- 
cent of  the  parks;  air  quality  resources 
were  endangered  in  more  than  45  per- 
cent of  the  parks;  and  animal,  plant, 
and  freshwater  resources  were  threat- 
ened in  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
parks.  Further,  it  was  estimated  that 
75  percent  of  the  reported  threats  to 
park  resources  were  inadequately  un- 
derstood or  documented. 

In  1980  we  know  that  not  only  were 
the  scenic  and  cultural  resources 
threatened,  but  park  facilities  were  de- 
teriorating, causing  health  and  safety 
problems  for  park  visitors.  We  re- 
sponded by  spending  $1  billion  in  5 
short  years  to  correct  deficiencies  in 
lodges,  employee  dormitories,  water 
and  sewer  systems,  drinking  water  fa- 
ciUties,  bridges,  and  tunnels. 

We  spent  just  a  fraction  of  that  on 
natural  resource  problems.  For  exam- 
ple, although  175  serious  resource 
problems  were  identified  in  1984.  only 
61  could  be  funded  for  research  or  re- 
medial action,  leaving  numerous  press- 
ing projects  in  limbo.  These  projects 
range  from  building  fences  to  stabiliz- 
ing dunes  and  controlling  soil  erosion 
to  monitoring  water  quality. 

The  current  Park  Service  estimate  is 
that  it  would  take  over  $300  million 
over  a  5-year  period  to  address  the  sig- 
nificant natural  resource  problems 
contained  in  approved  park  manage- 
ment plans.  That  figure  does  not  even 
get  us  beyond  addressing  the  most 
critical  problems  and  into  long  term 
resource  management  and  protection. 
Nor  does  the  Service  have  adequate 
staff  or  research  capabilities  to  meet 
these  needs. 

The  Conservation  Foundation  pub- 
lished a  report  last  summer  entitled, 
"National  Parks  for  a  New  Genera- 
tion." This  is  a  good,  well-documented 
anaylsis  of  the  status  of  the  National 
Park  System.  But  its  prognosis  is  not 
good.  The  bottom  line  is  that  we  must 
take  action  now  to  mitigate  threats  to 
park  resources  or  we  risk  losing  the  re- 
sources for  which  the  park  was  created 
and  they  will  be  lost  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  In  response  to  the  foundation's 
"Preservation  '95"  recommendation.  It 
is  a  long  term  resource  counterpart  to 
the  $1  billion  facilities  oriented  park 
restoration  and  improvement  project. 
It  is  a  four  part.  $50  million  per  year 
for  10  years,  program  designed  to  insti- 
tutionalize resource  management  and 
protection  as  higher  priorities  within 
the  National  Park  Service. 


First,  this  legislation  requires  the 
National  Park  Service  to  prepare  re- 
source management  plans  for  each 
unit  of  the  National  Park  System  and 
update  them  at  least  every  5  years.  Al- 
though the  Park  Service  currently  re- 
quires resource  management  plans  to 
be  prepared  for  each  unit,  these  plans 
often  vary  in  quality  and  are  often 
based  on  fragmentary  information. 
They  may  not  adequately  identify  po- 
tential resource  problems  nor  detail 
steps  alrejuly  being  taken  or  needed  to 
remedy  them. 

Specifically,  the  resource  manage- 
ment plans  Bxe  to  include  an  Inventory 
of  significant  resources,  identification 
of  current  and  potential  resource  man- 
agement problems,  current  and  pro- 
posed responses  to  problems  identi- 
fied, and  strides  made  toward  resolv- 
ing them.  The  Secretary  is  also  direct- 
ed to  establish  criteria  to  determine 
priorities  in  resolving  the  resource 
problems  identified  in  the  plans.  The 
100  most  critical  problems  identified 
through  this  process  will  be  addressed 
each  year  to  a  maximum  of  $12  mil- 
lion. 

Second,  based  on  these  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  directed  to  iden- 
tify and  undertake  the  100  most  criti- 
cal research  and  monitoring  projects 
to  a  maximum  of  $12  million  per  year. 
In  addition,  the  Service  is  instructed 
to  establish  more  uniform  methods  of 
collecting  information  in  a  way  that 
can  be  utilized  by  resource  managers. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Park  Service 
does  not  know  if  particular  resources 
are  under  stress,  and  if  there  are  visi- 
ble signs,  what  they  are  and  what  the 
causes  might  be.  This  section  also  au- 
thorizes a  pilot  program  to  be  followed 
by  a  report  to  Congress  before  any  sys- 
temwide  methodology  is  implemented. 
Third.  S.  2130  establishes  a  perma- 
nent  resource   management   training 
center  and  mandates  a  continuing  edu- 
cation program  in  resource  manage- 
ment. Despite  recent  attempts  to  train 
additional  personnel,  there  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  trained  resource  managers 
and  interpreters  within  the  National 
Park  Service.  Furthermore,  continuing 
training  requirements  for  other  per- 
sonnel, such  as  rangers,  focuses  far 
more  heavily  on  law  enforcement  and 
visitor  services  than  on  resource  pro- 
tection and  management. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
prepare  a  biennial,  systemwide  assess- 
ment of  park  resources  that  docu- 
ments their  condition,  analyzes  possi- 
ble remedial  measures  and  the  costs 
thereof,  and  the  adequacy  of  funding 
and  legal  authority  to  address  prob- 
lems identified.  This  report  would  be 
submitted  to  Congress  to  enable  it  to 
more  effectively  exercise  oversight  au- 
thority, to  better  inform  the  public  of 
resource  conditions,  and  to  enable  the 
Service  to  better  establish  priorities 
for  addressing  problems. 
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Finally,  in  order  to  assure  that  fund- 
ing will  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
activities  of  the  bill,  I  have  included 
language  which  would  allow  the  Park 
Service  to  raise  entrance  fees  from  $2 
to  no  more  than  $5,  raise  the  Golden 
Eagle  year-long  pass  from  $10  to  $25, 
and  charge  a  one  time  fee  of  $10  for 
the  Golden  Age  Passport.  Educational 
groups  would  be  exempted  from  the 
entrance  fees  and  1  free  day  per 
month  would  be  established. 

Currently,  revenues  from  entrance 
fees  are  around  $22  million  per  year. 
This  provision  would  raise  an  addition- 
al $23  million  a  year  for  a  total  of  $45 
million  which  would  be  targeted  back 
to  the  Park  Service  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Park  Service 
briefed  Senate  staff  on  the  administra- 
tion's fee  proposal.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  to  my  colleagues  that 
their  proposal  is  significantly  different 
than  the  one  I  am  introducing  today. 
The  administration  would  raise  fees 
up  to  $10,  but  there  is  no  cap  on  that 
amount.  20  percent  of  those  fees 
would  be  used  to  retire  the  Federal 
deficit,  leaving  the  remaining  80  per- 
cent to  cover  basic  park  operations. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  is 
beyond  doubt.  The  natural  and  cultur- 
al resource  problems  that  were  identi- 
fied in  the  1980  report  are  still  with 
us.  We  have  a  clear  national  responsi- 
bility to  maintain,  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  national  parks.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  work  together  to  address 
these  serious  problems  before  it  is  too 
late. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  and  a  copy  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2130 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Park  System  Resources  Preserva- 
tion and  Revitalization  Act  of  1986". 

riNDIIfOS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  National  Park  System  was  esUb- 
lished  to  protect  and  preserve  unique  natu- 
ral and  cultural  resources  which  constitute 
a  major  source  of  pride.  Inspiration,  and  en- 
joyment for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  which  have  gained  International  recog- 
nition and  acclaim; 

(2)  increasing  use  of  the  parks  and  devel- 
opment within  and  outside  of  park  bound- 
aries have  strained  facilities  and  resources 
in  the  National  Park  System  leading  to  re- 
source deterioration  and  decline; 

(3)  between  1981  and  1985.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  nearly 
$1,000,000,000  by  the  National  Park  Service 
under  the  Park  Restoration  and  Improve- 
ment Program  to  remedy  serious  health  and 
safety    problems    associated    with    roads. 


sewers,  vlsltor-use  structures,  and  similar  fa- 
cilities within  the  National  Parks: 

(4)  the  National  Park  Ser\lce  has  Identi- 
fied hundreds  of  pressing  resource  problems 
throughout  the  National  Park  System,  and 
Congress  has  appropriated  nearly 
$15,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1985  to  address 
those  problems  of  highest  priority: 

(5)  despite  this  expenditure.  National 
Park  System  resources  continue  to  be  de- 
graded leaving  future  quality  and  suvlval  In 
doubt: 

(6)  no  comprehensive,  long-term  method- 
ology now  exists  within  the  National  Park 
Service— 

(A)  for  detecting,  measuring,  and  docu- 
menting resource  problems: 

(B)  to  set  priorities  for  addressing  such 
problems:  or 

(C)  for  assessing  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  National  Park  Service  In  responding  to 
problems  identified: 

(7)  the  National  Park  Service  lacks  suffi- 
cient staff  with  adequate  technical  capabili- 
ties to  manage  and  interpret  the  resources 
of  the  National  Park  System  effectively,  as 
well  as  the  strong  research  and  analytical 
capability  necessary  to  anticipate  and  ad- 
dress future  resource  problems: 

(8)  In  a  system  whose  perceived  core  re- 
sponsibility has  been  Its  natural  areas,  the 
commitment  of  the  National  Park  Service  to 
the  management  and  protection  of  cultural 
resources  needs  continued  strengthening; 
and 

(9)  unless  a  comprehensive,  multlyear  pro- 
gram Is  undertaken  to— 

(A)  preserve  and  revitalize  park  natural 
and  cultural  resources: 

(B)  provide  Improved  stewardship  for 
future  generations: 

(C)  address  a  growing  backlog  of  deferred 
restoration  and  protection  needs; 

(D)  involve  the  private  sector  more  effec- 
tively In  their  protection;  and 

(E)  institutionalize  scientifically  based  re- 
source management  and  resource  Interpre- 
tation as  higher  priorities  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

resource  degradation  will  continue,  and 
future  remedial  measures  will  become  pro- 
hibitively costly. 

PURPOSE  AND  policy 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  SUt.  535: 
16  U.S.C.  1-4),  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  protect  and  preserve  natural  and  cultural 
resources  within  the  National  Park  System 
for  the  benefit  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations by  establishing  a  comprehensive  re- 
sources revitalization  and  protection  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  The  policy  of  the  comprehensive  re- 
sources revitalization  and  protection  pro- 
gram shall  be  to— 

(1)  preserve,  maintain,  and  revitalize  natu- 
ral and  cultural  resources: 

(2)  monitor  and  study  the  effecu  of  park 
resource  management  policies  and  practices 
and  human  activity  from  within  and  ouulde 
the  boundaries  of  National  Park  System 
units  on  natural  and  cultural  resources: 

(3)  prepare  resource  management  plans 
for  each  unit  of  the  National  Park  System 
and  biennial,  systemwide  assessmenU  on  re- 
source conditions  and  steps  being  taken  to 
address  the  problems  identified;  and 

(4)  provide  sufficient  technical  and  scien- 
tific staffing  and  continuing  education  for 
effective  resources  management.  Interpreta- 
tion and  research. 

definitions 
Sic.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act— 


(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service: 

(2)  the  term  "resource"  or  "resources"  in- 
cludes both  cultural  and  natural  resources 
and  means— 

(A)  in  the  case  o(  natural  resources,  the 
geology,  paleontologlcal  remains,  and  flora 
and  fauna  which  are  principally  of  Indige- 
nous origin:  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  cultural  resources,  the 
historic  and  prehistoric  dlstrlcU.  sites, 
buildings,  structures,  objects,  and  human 
traditions  associated  with  or  represenUtlve 
of  human  activities  and  evenu.  Including  re- 
lated artifacts,  records,  and  remains; 

(3)  the  term  "unit"  means  a  unit  of  the 
National  Park  System:  and 

(4)  the  term  "park"  means  a  unit  of  the 
National  Park  System. 

PRESERVATION  AND  REVITALIZATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  esubllsh  a  comprehensive  program  to 
preser\'e  and  revitalize  resources  In  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  The  program  shall  be 
Implemented  as  provided  In  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  resource 
management  plans  for  each  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  and  shall  update  such 
plans  at  least  every  five  years.  The  plans 
shall  address  both  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  park  units  and  shall  include— 

(Da  brief  historical  overview  of  the  past 
composition,  treatment,  and  condition  of 
the  resources  of  each  park  unit: 

(2)  a  brief  statement  of  the  purposes  and 
objectives  for  the  management  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Individual  and  collective  com- 
ponents of  the  resource  base: 

(3)  an  inventory  of  significant  resources 
and  their  current  condition,  prepared  In  ac- 
cordance with  acceptable  scientific  baseline 
data  collection  methods  and  as  appropriate 
to  support  effective  resource  managment 
decisionmaking: 

(4)  an  Identification  of  current  and  poten- 
tial problems  associated  with  the  protection 
and  management  of  the  resources,  including 
those  in  need  of  urgent  stabilization,  repair 
and  restoration,  emanating  from  sources 
both  Inside  and  ouulde  park  unit  bound- 
aries: 

(5)  a  comprehensive,  detailed  program  of 
proposed  actions  to  be  taken  to  prevent  or 
reverse  the  degradation  of  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  each  park  unit.  Includ- 
ing a  proposed  schedule  of  actions  to  be  Ini- 
tiated and  the  estimated  costs  to  complete 
such  actions:  and 

(6)  a  brief  summary  of  accompllshmenu 
in  resolving  resource  problems  Identified 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  this 
subsection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  criteria  to 
esubllsh  priorities  for  addressing  the  re- 
source problems  Identified  In  the  resource 
management  plans  prepared  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  Such  criteria  shall  Include 
the  following  considerations— 

(1)  the  existence  of  similar  resource  prob- 
lems In  other  National  Park  System  unlU: 

(2)  the  severity  of  the  problem  and  need 
for  remedial  action; 

(3)  the  Irreversibility  of  damages  If  no 
action  is  taken:  and 

(4)  the  feasibility  of  remedying  the  prob- 
lem. 

(d)(1)  Based  upon  the  information  con- 
tained In  the  resource  management  plans 
and  on  the  criteria  developed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b),  the  Secreury  shall— 
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(A)  prepare  a  priority  list  of  those  cultural 
and  natural  resources  within  the  National 
Park  System  units  needing  preservation  and 
revltalization:  and 

(B)  based  on  the  priority  list,  devote  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  address  a  minimum 
of  the  one  hundred  most  critical  natural 
and  cultural  resource  problems  each  year,  to 
a  maximum  of  $12,000,000  per  year. 

(2)  In  making  expenditures  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Secretary  may  expend  funds 
in  affiliated  areas  of  the  National  Park 
System  where  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  is  not  prohibited  by  law. 
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MONITORING  AND  RESEARCH 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Based  upon  the  information 
contained  in  resource  management  plans 
and  on  criteria  developed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(b).  the  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  prepare  a  priority  list  of  unit  and  sys- 
temwide  monitoring  and  research  needs: 
and 

(B)  based  on  the  priority  list,  expend  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  address  a  minimum 
of  the  one  hundred  most  critical  natural 
and  cultural  resource  research  and  monitor- 
ing projects  each  year,  to  a  maximum  of 
S12.000.000. 

(2)  In  making  expenditures  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Secretary  may  expend  funds 
in  affiliated  areas  of  the  National  Park 
System  where  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  is  not  prohibited  by  law. 

(b)(1)  To  improve  monitoring  and  re- 
search capabilities  systemwide.  the  National 
Park  Service  shall  establish,  where  appro- 
priate, model  uniform  methods  of  conduct- 
ing baseline  inventories  and  data  collection 
based  upon  pilot  programs  in  ten  units  of 
the  National  Park  System,  to  be  selected  by 
the  Secretary,  which  constitute  a  represent- 
ative sampling  of  ecosystems  and  types  of 
resources  found  in  the  system.  To  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  uniform  model  meth- 
ods, research  shall  be  undertaken  where  ap- 
propriate, such  model  methods  shall  be  de- 
signed to  produce  dau  and  other  informa- 
tion necessary  for  effective  resource  man- 
agement and  protection  within  the  various 
uniU  of  the  National  Park  System. 

(2)  Within  36  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice shall  prepare  and  transmit  a  progress 
report  to  Congress  summarizing— 

(A)  how  the  pilot  programs  established - 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  has  worked; 

(B)  what  it  has  accomplished;  and 

(C)  whether  it  should  be  extended  in  place 
or  to  other  units  and  under  what  circum- 
stances. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  other  requirements 
of  this  section,  the  National  Park  Service 
shall  take  such  further  steps  as  are  neces- 
sary to  improve  its  ability  to  monitor  re- 
source conditions  and  enhance  its  knowl- 
edge of  resource  conditions,  including— 

( 1 )  establishing  within  the  agency  an  inde- 
pendent research  capability  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  resources  of  the  Nation- 
al Parks,  including  problems  of  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  interpretation  of 
these  resources. 

(2)  collecting  and  disseminating  statistics, 
data,  and  other  information  on  resource 
conditions,  problems,  and  trends:  and 

(3)  seeking  additional  scientific  advisory 
assistance  and  advice  on  a  contractual  or 
non-contractual  basis  from  Cooperative 
Park  Service  Study  Units.  Park  Service  re- 
search programs,  the  National  Academy  ol 
Sciences,  universities  and  colleges,  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  other  Federal,  state  and 
local  agencies. 


STAITINC  AND  TRAINING 

Sec.  7.  To  ensure  that  an  adequate 
number  of  trained  personnel  are  available 
to  manage  and  interpret  National  Park 
System  resources,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  establish  within  24  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  national 
natural  and  cultural  resources  training 
center  within  the  National  Park  Service  to 
be  located  at  the  Horace  M.  Albright  Train- 
ing Center;  ,  , 

(2)  provide  a  comprehensive  training 
course  for  at  least  thirty-five  prospective  re- 
source management  specialists  each  year  for 
a  minimum  of  5  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  following  each 
training  course,  place  these  speciallsU  in 
permanent  resource  management  positions 
within  such  units  and  offices  of  the  Nation- 
aX  Park  System  as  needed; 

(3)  institute  programs  of  personal  develop- 
ment and  mandatory  continuing  education 
available  annually  for  personnel  involved  in 
positions  concerned  with  the  condition  of 
park  resources,  including  superintendents, 
park  managers,  interpreters,  rangers,  and 
research  scientists,  as  appropriate;  and 

(4)  in  addition  to  other  requirements  of 
this  section,  the  National  Park  Service  shall 
take  such  further  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  long-term  scientific  and 
technical  capabilities  of  the  agency. 

RESOURCE  CONDITION  ASSESSMENT 

Sec  8.  (a)  In  order  to— 

(1)  more  effectively  establish  systemwide 
resource  management  and  protection  prior- 
ities: 

(2)  better  evaluate  the  response  by  the 
National  Park  Service  to  the  priorities  es- 
tablished; 

(3)  facilitate  congressional  oversight;  and 

(4)  better  inform  the  public  about  the  con- 
dition of  park  resources, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
Congress  a  biennial  assessment  of  resource 
conditions,  problems,  possible  remedial  ac- 
tions, and  future  needs  for  the  National 
Park  System  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  appropriation  process. 

(b)  Based  upon  information  contained  in 
resource  management  plans  as  specified  in 
section  4(a)  of  this  Act  and  other  informa- 
tion available  to  the  Secretary,  the  assess- 
ment required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  con- 
tain— 

(1)  documentation  of  the  condition  of 
park  resources  in  each  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System,  including  problems,  policies, 
and  practices  relating  to  their  degradation 
and  possible  solutions; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of 
measures  taken  to  address  the  resource 
issues  identified  in  each  unit  and  those 
measures  identified  in  systemwide  policies 
and  programs  and  the  costs  thereof; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  future  resource  manage- 
ment needs  and  an  estimate  of  the  costs 
thereof:  and 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  cur- 
rent funding  levels  and  legal  authorities  to 
address  resource  problems. 

RESOURCE  PROTECTION  CHALLENGE  GRANTS 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
fostering  innovative  partnerships  between 
the  National  Park  Service  and  not-for-profit 
organizations,  universities  and  colleges,  and 
State  and  local  agencies  to  preserve,  revital- 
ize, monitor  and  study,  and  interpret  park 
resources,  the  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able the  sum  of  $2,000,000  annually  for 
granU,  to  be  matched  on  a  one-to-one  basis 
with  other  funds  or  in-kind  services.  Highest 
priority  in  awarding  such  grants  shall  be 


given  to  preservation  and  revltalization 
projects  and  to  research  and  monitoring 
projects. 

AtTTHORIZATION  OT  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1.  1986.  to  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or $50,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  in  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
until  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1996,  the  sum  of  $50,000,000. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  PUND  ACT  OP  1»85 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  987;  16  U.S.C.  4601-6(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
by  striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  •.  except  that 
any  unit  which  provides  significant  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  in  an  urban  envi- 
ronment and  to  which  access  is  publicly 
available  at  multiple  locations  may  not  be  so 
designated.": 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "for  a  fee 
of  not  more  than  $10"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  a  fee  of  not  more  than  $25": 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "(2)  Reasonable"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(2)(A) 
Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B), 
reasonable":  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(B)  No  fee  shall  be  charged  on  a  day  des- 
ignated Hy  the  Secretary  as  a  fee-free  day. 
At  least  one  fee-free  day  shall  be  designated 
each  month  of  the  year.": 

(4)  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "with- 
out charge"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"for  a  fee  of  $10"; 

(5)  in  the  third  sentence  of  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "other"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (a)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  providing  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  special  permits  for  persons  or 
groups  undertaking  educational  or  research 
activities  in  a  unit  if  such  persons  or  groups 
apply  for  such  permit.  Such  procedures 
shall  assure  that  each  special  permit  shall 
be  issued  only  to  persons  or  groups  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Se(;retary  to  be  involved  in 
legitimate  educational  and  research  activi- 
ties on  a  not-for-profit  basis.  Such  permit 
shall  be  nontransferable,  shall  be  issued 
without  charge,  and  shall  entitle  the  per- 
mittee or  any  person  accompanying  said 
permittee  in  a  noncommercial  vehicle  or  ve- 
hicles or  other  means,  to  entrance  to  any 
area  designated  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion." 

(7)  In  subsection  (e)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "When 
authorized  by  the  head  of  the  collecting 
agency,  volunteers  may  sell  permits  and  col- 
lect fees  authorized  or  established  pursuant 
to  this  section,  and  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  available  to  the  collecting  agency 
shall  be  available  to  cover  the  cost  of  any 
surety  bond  as  may  be  required  of  any  such 
volunteer  in  performing  such  authorized 
services  under  this  subsection.":  and 

(8)  In  subsection  (f)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(f)  Except"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(f)  (1)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2)  and  except";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 


"(2)  For  the  period  ending  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  all 
receipts  collected  from  fees  or  permits  for 
admission  or  entrance  to  the  National  Park 
System,  and  all  fees  collected  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  National  Park  System,  shall  be  avail- 
able without  further  appropriation,  for  ex- 
penditure under  guidelines  developed  by  the 
Secretary— 
"(A)  to  defray  the  cost  of  collection: 
"(B)  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  3 
of  this  legislation  within  the  collecting  unit: 
and 

"(C)  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  3 
of  this  legislation  within  all  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Section  402  of 
Public  Law  96-87.  relating  to  entrance  fees 
to  units  of  the  National  Park  System,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  excess  of  the 
amounts  which  were  in  effect  as  of  January 
1,  1979,  or  charge  said  fees  at  any  unit  of 
the  National  Park  System  where  such  fees 
were  not  in  effect  as  of  such  date,"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "in  excess  of  $5,". 
National  Park  System  Resources  Preser- 
vation AND  Revitalization  Act  OP  1986— 
Section  by  Section  Analysis 
section  1 .  title. 
National  Park  System  Resources  Preserva- 
tion and  Revitalization  Act  of  1986. 

SECTION  2.  FINDINGS. 

Although  the  National  Park  System  was 
established  to  protect  and  preserve  natural 
and  cultural  resources  for  the  use  of  present 
and  future  generations,  these  resources  are 
In  a  serious  state  of  decline,  there  Is  no  long- 
term  process  within  the  National  Park 
System  to  address  these  problems  and  if 
action  Is  not  taken  soon  we  are  In  danger  of 
losing  the  resources. 

SECTION  3.  PURPOSES  AND  POLICY. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  institutional 
resource  management  and  protection  as 
higher  priorities  within  the  National  Park 
Service  through  the  implementation  of  a 
four  part  resources  revitalization.  protection 
and  management  program. 

SECTION  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

Defines  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  the 
Secretary,  resources,  the  National  Park 
System,  unit  and  National  Park  Service. 

SECTION  5.  PRESERVATION  AND  REVITALIZATION. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  prepare,  and 
update  every  five  years,  resource  manage- 
ment plans  for  every  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System.  The  plans  are  to  address  both 
natural  and  cultural  resources.  These  plans 
are  to  Include  an  Inventory  of  significant  re- 
sources, identification  of  current  and  poten- 
tial resource  management  problems,  current 
and  proposed  responses  to  problems  Indentl- 
fled  and  strides  made  toward  resolving 
them. 

This  section  also  direcU  the  Secretary  to 
develop  criteria  to  establish  priorities  for 
addressing  the  resource  problems  identified 
in  the  resource  management  plans,  and 
based  on  this  criteria  prepare  a  problem  pri- 
ority list. 

Finally,  the  100  most  critical  problems 
Identified  are  to  be  addressed  each  year  to  a 
maximum  of  $12  million. 

SECTION  6.  MONITORING  AND  RESEARCH. 

Based  on  the  resource  management  plans 
the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  edkbllish  a  pri- 
ority list  of  research  and.  monitoring  needs 
and  to  address  a  minimum  of  100  projects  to 
a  maximum  of  $12  million  per  year. 

This  section  also  dlrecU  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  pilot  program  to  establish  model 


uniform  methods  of  conducting  baseline  In- 
ventories and  data  collection  and  report  to 
Congress  before  Implementing  the  program 
systemwide. 

SECTION  7.  STArriNG  AND  TRAINtNO. 

Establishes  a  permanent  resource  manage- 
ment training  center  for  35  prospective  re- 
source management  specialists,  as  well  as  a 
program  of  continuing  education  in  resource 
management  which  will  be  available  to  park 
personnel  including  superintendents,  park 
managers,  interpreters,  rangers,  research 
scientists  and  other  personnel  as  appropri- 
ate. 

SECTION  8.  RESOURCE  CONDITION  ASSESSMENT. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  Congress  a  biennial,  systemwide 
assessment  of  park  resources  that  docu- 
ments their  condition,  analyzes  possible  re- 
medial measures,  the  costs  of  such  meas- 
ures, the  adequacy  of  funding  and  legal  au- 
thority to  address  problems  identified. 

SECTION  9.  RESOURCE  PROTECTION  CHALLENGE 
GRANTS. 

Authorizes  a  grants  program  of  $2  million 
per  year,  to  be  matched  on  a  one-to-one 
basis  by  partlclpanu.  for  non-profit  organi- 
zations, universities,  colleges,  state  and  local 
agencies  for  resource  management  and  pro- 
tection projects. 

SECTION  10.  AUTHORIZATION  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS. 

Authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $50  million 
per  year  for  10  years  to  carry  out  the  activi- 
ties of  this  Act. 

SECTION  11.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND. 

Allows  the  Park  Service  to  raise  entrance 
fees  from  $2  to  no  more  than  $5.  the  Oolden 
Eagle  pass  from  $10  to  $25.  and  a  one  time 
charge  of  $10  for  the  Golden  Age  Passport. 
Educational  groups  are  exempted  and  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  establish  one  fee- 
free  day  per  month. 

A  total  of  $45  million  would  be  raised 
under  this  provision  to  offset  the  cost  of  col- 
lection and  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  this 
Act  for  the  collecting  unit  and  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.* 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Duren- 
berger  and  others  in  cosponsoring  this 
bill  which  will  help  preserve,  protect, 
and    revitalize    the    National    Park 

System.  ,        ,  ,         »     »  . 

Our  national  parks  are  important  to 
me  and  to  all  Montanans.  Our  dual 
"crown  Jewels"  of  Yellowstone  and 
Glacier  National  Parks  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  what  makes  Montana 
such  a  special  place.  They  add  im- 
measurably to  the  intangible  quality 
of  life  and.  by  attracting  millions  of 
visitors  annually,  are  also  a  consider- 
able economic  asset.  Other  national 
parks  throughout  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try provide  similar  benefits. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  set 
up  a  10-year  program  within  the  Park 
Service  to  provide  more  emphasis  on 
natural  and  cultural  resource  manage- 
ment. Under  this  program,  the  Park 
Service  would: 

First,  develop  a  comprehensive  re- 
source management  plan  for  each  na- 
tional park,  national  monument, 
scenic  lake  shore,  and  other  units  in 
the  Park  System. 


Second,  establish  an  Independent  re- 
search capability  within  the  Park 
Service  and  set  up  10  pilot  resource 
monitoring  programs  across  the  Park 
System. 

Third,  set  up  mandatory  programs 
to  provide  Park  Service  resource  man- 
agement personnel  with  continuing 
education  and  training. 

Fourth,  prepare  a  biennial  system- 
wide  report  for  Congress  that  analyzes 
the  condition  of  and  problenis  threat- 
ening park  resources. 

Fifth,  be  authorized  to  spend  $2  mil- 
lion annually  for  matching  grants  to 
universities  and  private  organizations 
to  help  preserve,  revitalize,  monitor, 
and  study  park  resources. 

This  program  would  be  Implemented 
without  any  additional  drain  on  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  Park  Service  programs 
would  continue  to  be  funded  through 
general  revenues,  but  these  revenues 
would  be  supplemented  by  fees  paid  by 
users  of  the  park. 

This  bill,  however,  calls  for  a  modest 
increase  in  these  fees.  For  example, 
the  current  $2  fee  per  car  entering  a 
national  park  would  be  raised  to  S5. 
The  last  time  this  fee  was  raised  was 
In  1972. 

Oolden  Eagle  passes  to  national 
parks  would  Increase  from  $10  to  $25. 
and  senior  citizens  would  be  required 
to  pay  a  one-time  fee  of  $10  that 
would  provide  them  with  unlimited  ad- 
mittance to  any  unit  In  the  park 
system. 

To  Insure  that  all  Americans  could 
enjoy  our  national  parks,  there  would 
be  1  free  day  each  month,  and  visitors 
that  are  part  of  an  educational  or  re- 
search program  would  get  In  free. 

Most  Important,  for  the  first  time, 
fees  collected  at  the  entrances  to  our 
parks  would  be  spent  there.  The  fees 
would  go  back  to  the  Park  Service  to 
fund  resource  management.  Its  impor- 
tant that  the  fees  collected  for  man- 
agement of  the  parks  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

PROBLEMS  IN  PARK  SYSTEM 

Despite  good  Intentions,  the  Park 
Service  has  put  more  emphasis  on  ex- 
panding and  Improving  the  physical 
facilities  In  a  national  park  than  on 
scientific  research  and  resource  man- 
agement. 

For  example,  less  than  16  percent  of 
the  Park  Services  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  was  allocated  to  natural  and 
cultural  resources,  while  61  percent 
was  allocated  to  visitor  services. 

As  a  result,  the  Park  Service  Is  Ill- 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  growing 
number  of  threats  to  the  resources  In 
our  national  parks. 

The  "State  of  the  Park8-1980,"  a 
report  prepared  by  the  Park  Service, 
identified  4,300  threats  to  the  national 
and  cultural  resources  of  the  parks. 

Every  one  of  the  334  national  parks, 
scenic  lake  shores,  and  other  areas  op- 
erated by  the  Park  Service  reported 
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degradation.  Our  own  Glacier  Nation- 
al Park  was  Identified  in  that  report  as 
the  most  threatened  park  In  the 
System. 

Yet.  some  75  percent  of  the  reported 
threats  were  classified  as  being  inad- 
equately documented  or  in  need  of 
further  research. 

About  half  of  the  problems  identi- 
fied in  the  report  came  from  external 
sources,  such  as  acid  rain,  pesticides, 
ground  water  contamination  and 
drainage  from  mines  and  oil  spills.  The 
other  problems  are  related  to  greater 
usage  of  the  parks. 

More  and  more  Americans  are  visit- 
ing national  parks.  In  1984,  340  million 
people  visited  our  national  parks,  com- 
pared to  only  33  million  in  1950.  In  my 
own  State.  1.6  million  people  toured 
Glacier  Park  last  year,  as  compared  to 
500,000  in  1950,  and  2.2  million  trav- 
eled through  Yellowstone  Park,  as 
compared  to  1  million  in  1950. 

The  National  Park  System  cannot  be 
faulted  for  the  creation  of  acid  rain, 
oil  spills,  or  pesticide  contamination. 
Nor  should  the  Park  Service  seek  to 
discourage  people  from  visiting  the 
parks. 

But  the  Park  Service  must  focus 
more  of  its  energies  on  improving  re- 
source management.  The  Service  has 
been  markedly  slow  in  recognizing  and 
responding  to  threats  to  the  Park 
System. 

This  is  largely  because  the  Park 
Service  does  not  have  the  scientific 
and  technical  resources  and  mecha- 
nisms it  needs  to  identify  problems 
adequately  and  come  up  with  work- 
able solutions. 

For  example,  many  of  the  impacts  to 
parks  are  characterized  by  their  incre- 
mental nature.  No  single  source  of 
degradation  may  be  a  cause  for  con- 
cern by  itself,  but  collectively  they 
have  cumulative  effects  which  threat- 
en the  parks  integrity.  Recognition  of 
these  subtle  influences  and  their  cu- 
mulative impact  requires  a  high 
degree  of  technical  capability.  This  ca- 
pability is  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Park  Service. 

RESOURCE  PLANS 

As  a  first  step  toward  improving  re- 
source management,  the  Park  Service 
needs  to  develop  resource  manage- 
ment plans  for  each  park  and  other 
units  in  the  system. 

Resource  plans  are  the  basis  for  de- 
cisions in  the  Forest  Service  and  in  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Currently,  although  the  National 
Park  Service  requires  management 
plans  for  each  of  its  units,  they  vary 
greatly  in  quality.  They  do  not  provide 
a  comprehensive  analyses  of  a  park's 
resources.  And  they  fail  to  adequately 
identify  problems.  These  shortcomings 
lead  to  inadequate  actions  and  unin- 
tended results. 

Grant  Village  in  Yellowstone  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  shortcoming  of 
this  type  of  approach.  Grant  Village 
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was  intended  to  replace  the  Pishing 
Bridge  Campground  because  of  the 
proximity  of  this  latter  area  to  critical 
grizzly  bear  habitat;  yet  Grant  Village 
itself  subsequently  has  been  found  to 
be  within  critical  grizzly  bear  habitat. 

The  ongoing  problem  of  wildlife 
losses  caused  by  interstate  truck  traf- 
fic traveling  through  Yellowstone 
Park  and  the  continuing  debate  over 
how  closing  the  dumps  within  Yellow- 
stone Park  has  affected  grizzly  bear 
populations,  are  two  other  examples 
of  shortsightedness  and  inadequate 
understanding  of  park  resources. 

In  the  early  19''0's.  Glacier  Park 
found  itself  similarly  ill-prepared  to 
address  the  threats  of  indiscriminate 
logging  and  coal  development  north  of 
its  border.  The  Flathead  River  Basin 
study  of  which  Glacier  Park  sat  on  the 
steering  committee  remedied  many  of 
these  problems.  But  the  threats  and 
the  need  to  find  ways  to  address  these 
threats  is  as  real  now  as  they  were 
then. 

These  resource  plans  should  be  up- 
dated at  least  every  5  years.  They 
should  include  an  inventory  of  the  re- 
sources, identify  problems  and  remedi- 
al actions,  provide  an  action  schedule 
and  identify  the  cost  of  proposed  ac- 
tions. 

There  is  a  need  for  systemwide  crite- 
ria to  address  resource  problems 
facing  our  parks  and  to  set  priorities 
for  protection  and  management.  This 
legislation  addresses  these  planning 
requirements. 


RESEARCH  AND  MONITORING 

To  accomplish  sound  planning  and 
implementation  of  plans  requires  reli- 
able, scientifically  sound  information 
about  the  resources.  Baseline  data  on 
major  components  of  the  ecosystem 
are  needed  to  spot  the  first  signs  of 
degradation  and  to  identify  conse- 
quences of  management  policies  and 
practices.  Only  with  this  type  of 
knowledge  can  effective  remedial  ac- 
tions be  taken  in  a  timely  manner. 

Currently,  resource  monitoring,  ca- 
pable of  being  implemented  system- 
wide,  has  not  been  put  in  place.  This 
legislation  provides  for  10  pilot  moni- 
toring programs,  along  with  essential 
research  support,  to  be  established 
across  representative  samples  of  the 
Park  System. 

Beyond  the  needs  for  monitoring  re- 
sources, park  resource  managers  and 
interpreters  need  to  be  supported  by  a 
research  program  that  is  second  to 
none.  Effects  of  actions  can  only  be 
predicted  when  there  is  knowledge 
about  the  functioning  of  resources  and 
their  relationship  to  human  activity. 

Every  park  will  benefit  from  this 
type  of  effort.  Even  in  Yellowstone 
Park,  which  is  one  of  the  most  studied 
units,  park  managers  do  not  know  the 
boundaries  of  the  geothermal  reser- 
voir that  fires  Old  Faithful  and  Yel- 
lowstone's 200  other  geysers.  Yet  only 
10  miles  to  the  west,  the  Island  Park 


geothermal  area  of  Idaho  has  been 
under  intense  scrutiny  as  an  energy 
source.  Congress  finally  stepped  in  to 
prohibit  leasing  out  of  concerns  for 
the  park's  geysers. 

More  recently,  controversy  has 
arisen  over  the  movement  of  bison  off 
of  Yellowstone  onto  private  lands  in 
Montana  and  the  related  role  of  these 
animals  as  vectors  of  brucellosis,  a  se- 
rious threat  to  Montana's  ranching 
community.  This  problem  could  have 
been  avoided  if  more  were  known 
about  factors  regulating  the  size  of  the 
bison  population,  the  relationship  of 
bison  to  their  food  resources,  and  the 
potential  for  transmitting  brucellosis 
to  cattle. 

The  National  Parks  Service  needs  a 
strong  research  program  characterized 
by:  First,  a  high  level  of  quality  con- 
trol; second,  effective  and  efficient  use 
of  available  scientific  talent;  third,  the 
ability  to  conduct  unbiased  investiga- 
tions; fourth,  a  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  the  public  and  the  scientific 
community,  irrespective  of  its  policy 
implications;  and  fifth,  a  clear  purpose 
to  support  resource  management  and 
interpretive  functions  of  the  National 
Parks  System. 

This  legislation  will  accomplish  this 
goal.  It  directs  the  Park  Service  to  es- 
tablish an  Independent  research  capa- 
bility whose  purpose  is  to  provide  the 
new  information  needed  to  support  re- 
source management  and  interpreta- 
tion. 

Implementation  of  a  high-quality  in- 
dependent research  program  will  re- 
quire the  Park  Service  to  establish  an 
effective  research  organization  struc- 
ture within  the  agency.  Quality  con- 
trol, effective  use  of  scientific  talent, 
unbiased  studies,  and  the  free  flow  of 
new  information  to  the  public,  can 
only  be  ensured  if  the  research  pro- 
gram is  managed  and  financed 
through  a  line  of  authority  that  is  sep- 
arated from  the  agency's  action  pro- 
grams; that  is.  the  people  who  are 
making  resource  management  policies 
and  decisions  in  a  park  should  not  be 
administering  and  directing  the  re- 
search program. 


PERSONNEL  TRAINING 

Highly  qualified  technical  personnel 
are  basic  to  solving  resource  problems. 
However,  there  are  not  enough  techni- 
cal staff  in  the  Park  Service  to  address 
complex  resource  problems. 

For  example,  take  the  generalist 
ranger.  His  duties  include  such  techni- 
cal tasks  as  identifying  and  reporting 
threats  to  park  resources,  implement- 
ing fire  management  projects,  collect- 
ing resource  data,  and  implementing 
erosion  control  projects. 

Out  of  a  Park  System  work  force  of 
over  14,000  full-time  equivalents 
[PTE's],  there  are  only  350  FTE's 
doing  ranger  duties.  Of  these,  none 
have  advanced  degrees  beyond  the 
B.S.,  and  20  percent  have  no  college 


degree.  What  Is  particularly  disturbing 
is  that,  on  the  average,  a  ranger  par- 
ticipates in  some  type  of  training  only 
once  every  7  v^  years. 

This  legislation  will  provide  clear  di- 
rection to  the  Park  Service  to  upgrade 
the  technical  capabilities  of  its  staff 
by  implementing  mandatory  programs 
In  personnel  development  and  continu- 
ing education,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  resource  management. 

BIENNIAL  REPORT 

The  fourth  major  provision  in  this 
legislation  will  require  the  Park  Serv- 
ice to  prepare  a  biennial  systemwide 
assessment  of  resource  conditions,  in- 
cluding analysis  of  remedial  measures 
and  their  costs,  and  the  adequacy  of 
funding  and  legal  authorities  to  solve 
problems  identified. 

This  report  will  allow  the  Park  Serv- 
ice to  gain  a  systemwide  perspective  of 
resource  problems  and  their  solutions. 
This  assessment  will  facilitate  more  ef- 
fective understanding  by  Congress  and 
the  American  public  of  the  problems. 

MATCHING  GRANTS 

The  fifth  major  provision  authorizes 
the  Park  Service  to  spend  $2  million 
annually  for  matching  grants  to  uni- 
versities and  private  organizations  to 
work  on  projects  to  monitor  and  study 
park  resources. 

CONCLUSION 

This  legislation  will  not  solve  all  the 
problems  facing  the  National  Park 
System.  It  will  provide  the  Park  Serv- 
ice with  the  basic  tools  to  understand 
and  address  the  problems  it  is  facing. 
It  will  ensure  that  the  rich,  natural 
beauty  and  wildlife  resources  of  the 
Nation's  parks  are  secured  for  future 
generations  of  Americans  to  enjoy.  I 
enthusiastically  support  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr  President.  I 
rise  today  to  support  and  cosponsor 
the  National  Parks  Service  Resource 
Preservation  and  Revitallzation  Act  In- 
troduced today. 

In  1980.  the  National  Park  Service, 
under  the  guidance  of  William 
Whelan,  issued  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  condition  of  the  resources 
in  our  Nation's  parks.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Whelan  did  not  have  good  news. 
Our  parks,  once  pristine  areas,  are 
being  exposed  to  many  of  the  air  and 
water  pollutants  plaguing  our  cities. 
The  report  concludes,  "It  is  clear  that 
events  are  taking  place  that  are  caus- 
ing demonstrable  and  severe  damage 
to  the  natural  and  cultural  resources 
of  the  nation's  national  parks  .  .  .  " 
The  National  Parks  Preservation  and 
Revitallzation  Act  addresses  the  prob- 
lems cited  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice in  the  1980  report. 

The  National  Park  Service  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Yellowstone  Act  of  1872  to 
protect  areas  of  unique  beauty  and  to 
preserve  prime  examples  of  the  Na- 
tion's natural  and  cultural  heritage.  In 
the  past  25  years,  more  than  54  mil- 


lion acres  have  been  added  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  total  visits  to 
Park  Service  lands  have  Increased 
from  135  million  to  350  million  per 
year.  Pressures  on  the  parks'  resources 
have  increased  dramatically,  yet  many 
of  the  parks  have  no  resource  manage- 
ment plan,  and  no  baseline  data.  With- 
out documentation  of  the  resource,  it 
Is  difficult  or  Impossible  for  the  Park 
Service  to  identify  the  incremental 
changes  caused  by  overuse,  pollution, 
or  both. 

The  legislation  Introduced  today  will 
ensure  that  each  unit  of  the  National 
Park  Service  devises  a  resource  man- 
agement plan  providing  an  inventory 
of  significant  resources  and  their  cur- 
rent condition  and  identifying  current 
and  potential  problems  for  protection 
and  management.  With  this  data,  the 
parks  will  be  able  to  devise  a  program 
to  prevent  and  reduce  the  degradation 
of  the  resource  base  so  vital  to  this  Na- 
tion's heritage. 

Secretary  Watt  implemented  a  $1 
billion  parks  restoration  and  improve- 
ment project  to  improve  and  refurbish 
the  National  Park  Service  user  facili- 
ties in  1982.  The  project  is  nearly  com- 
plete. It  is  time  that  the  Congress  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  resource  base 
itself.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  pro- 
tect the  resources  within  the  Nation's 
national  parks;  we  otherwise  risk  de- 
grading our  heritage.* 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  2131.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
public  financing  of  general  elections 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SENATE  CAMPAIGN  COST  LIMITATION  AND  PUBUC 
FINANCING  ACT 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  Introducing  legislation  di- 
rected to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
vexing  problems  facing  any  democra- 
cy: How  best  to  give  people  a  fair 
chance  to  select  those  who  will  repre- 
sent them  in  government. 

Although  we  treat  campaign  reform 
and  election  financing  problems  as 
uniquely  modem  Issues,  the  truth  Is 
that  these  problems  are  as  old  as  rep- 
resentative democracy  and  have  never 
been  easy  to  resolve. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  passed  a  stand- 
ing order  banning  any  candidate  for 
Parliament  from  spending  more  than 
10  pounds  on  campaign  costs. 

More  than  200  years  ago  in  the 
American  Colonies,  a  young  politician 
named  George  Washington,  campaign- 
ing for  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, provided  28  gallons  of  rum,  50 
gallons  of  rum  punch,  and  82  addition- 
al gallons  of  what  were  then  called  the 
"customary  means  of  winning  votes"— 
which  amounted  to  more  than  a  quart 
and  a  half  of  "customary  means"  per 
eligible  voter. 

Modem  elections  may  not  Involve  in- 
ducements of  this  kind,  but  the  same 


factor  unifies  the  experience  of  the 
early  British  Parliament,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  American  Colonies  and 
the  Congress  today.  It  is  the  difficult 
one  of  ensuring  fair  competition  be- 
tween candidates  for  the  support  of 
potential  voters. 

Since  1883.  Congress  has  attempted 
to  regulate  campaign  financing.  The 
1925  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
was  the  major  law  by  which  Federal 
election  campaigns  were  regulated 
until  1971.  by  which  time  an  enor- 
mously increased  electorate  and  revo- 
lutionary changes  in  communicating 
with  it  mandated  modernization. 

The  subsequent  abuses  of  the  Wa- 
tergate period,  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  cash  were  used 
for  illegal  activities  and  some  of  our 
major  corporations  were  virtually 
shaken  down  for  money  by  the  admin- 
istration In  office,  led  to  the  first 
major  campaign  reform  of  modem 
times,  the  1974  law. 

That  law  imposed  llmiU  on  both 
campaign  contributions  and,  equally 
importantly,  on  campaign  spending. 

The  Congress  which  enacted  that 
law  recognized  that  the  problem  was 
not  only  the  public  perception  that 
large  campaign  contributions  gave 
undue  influence  to  extremely  wealthy 
individuals  and  interesU.  That  Con- 
gress also  recognized  the  equally  im- 
portant factors  that  dictate  the  need 
to  curtail  spending  by  candidates. 

The  circumstances  of  an  election 
campaign  contain  no  automatic  self-re- 
inforcing feature  that  works  to  limit 
spending.  When  does  a  candidate 
decide  that  voters  have  been  surfeited 
with  Information  and  persuasion? 

To  the  contrary,  all  the  circum- 
stances of  an  election  campaign  argue 
the  opposite.  Every  candidate  believes 
that  amplifying  the  message,  reaching 
more  people,  saturating  the  public  air- 
waves will  help  to  win. 

Even  the  existence  of  a  terminal 
date  for  a  campaign  does  not  inhibit 
that  normal  feeling.  The  ever-earlier 
activities  of  potential  Presidential  an- 
didates  demonstrate  that  fact.         ^ 

The  paradox  is  that  a  healthy,  vigor- 
ous democracy  also  depends  on  that 
fact.  We  do  not  want  a  republic  In 
which  election  campaigns  mean  so 
little  that  not  even  the  candidates 
care.  Fortunately,  human  nature 
makes  that  a  remote  danger. 

But  the  paradox  remains  that  we 
want  the  outcome  that  energetic  and 
enthusiastic  candidates  provide:  Vigor- 
ous public  debate  between  different 
viewpoints.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
do  not  want  election  campaigns— and 
the  financial  demands  they  entail— to 
absorb  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
those  candidates  when  they  have  fi- 
nally been  elected. 

It  was  this  tension  between  the  dif- 
ferent factors  involved  in  campaigning 
and  governing  that  the  1974  campaign 
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refonn  bill  Intended  to  resolve.  The 
law  recognized  the  two  realities  in- 
volved: Public  perceptions  of  undue  in- 
fluence-buying that  taint  an  elected 
candidate's  independence  in  office, 
and  the  human  nature  that  causes 
candidates  to  run  in  the  first  place. 

The  1974  law  never  took  effect.  It 
was  inunediately  challenged  from  two 
sides.  One  side  claimed  an  unfettered 
first  amendment  right  to  spend  as 
much  as  could  be  raised.  The  other 
claimed  that  limits  on  the  spending  of 
personal  wealth  constituted  an  in- 
fringement on  property  rights  as  well 
as  first  amendment  rights. 

In  Buckley  versus  Valeo.  a  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  accepted  suffi- 
cient elements  of  both  arguments  to 
rule  the  spending  limits  in  the  1974 
law  unconstitutional.  The  one  excep- 
tion the  Court  made  was  to  agree  that 
Congress  could  condition  the  receipt 
of  public  financing  on  spending  limits. 
So  today's  Presidential  elections,  at 
least  for  the  final  months  of  their  du- 
ration, are  conducted  under  spending 
restrictions  that  reflect  each  candi- 
date's ability  to  attract  public  support. 
Ironically,  those  spending  restric- 
tions at  the  Presidential  level  have 
contributed  to  the  fact  that  the  effect 
of  eviscerating  half  the  1974  law  is 
now  concentrated  in  congressional 
election  campaigns.  The  litany  of 
problems  with  our  method  of  electing 
Members  of  Congress  is  well  known. 

Campaigns  last  too  long  and  cost  too 
much. 

Fundraising  is  time-consuming  and 
absorbs  the  personal  attention  of  can- 
didates, so  candidates  focus  on  the 
most  efficient  means  of  fundraising. 
That  means  PAC's.  Political  Action 
Committees,  which  numbered  just 
over  600  a  decade  ago,  now  number 
over  4.000. 

Ordinary  people  feel  that  the  prolif- 
eration of  financially  wealthy  PAC's 
and  the  amounts  they  can  donate 
overwhelm  the  role  of  small  contribu- 
tions. Some  contribute  their  funds  to 
PAC's  instead  of  candidates.  But  most 
simply  stop  participating. 

A  1985  study  found  that  fewer  than 
2  percent  of  the  public  contribute  to 
political  causes  at  all.  But  more  signifi- 
cantly, it  found  that  smaller  contribu- 
tions play  less  and  less  of  a  role  in 
campaign  budgets. 

Contributions  of  less  than  $100 
made  up  38  percent  of  the  typical 
Senate  campaign  budget  in  1974.  In 
1984,  those  small  contributions  ac- 
counted for  just  15  percent  of  the  typi- 
cal Senate  campaign  budget. 

The  outcome  of  this  development  is 
obvious.  People  believe  that  when  can- 
didates depend  on  self-identified  politi- 
cal interests  for  their  election,  they 
can  be  less  responsive  to  the  concerns 
of  unorganized  voters. 

What  do  we  expect  people  to  think 
when  candidates  spend  $6  and  $7  mil- 
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lion  to  run  for  a  position  that  pays 
$75,000  a  year? 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  modest. 
It  will  not  correct  every  campaign 
abuse.  It  will  not  guarantee  substan- 
tive debate  in  place  of  appealing  ad- 
vertisements. It  is  limited  to  Senate 
campaigns. 

But  it  restores  the  integrity  that  was 
eliminated  from  the  1974  law  by  the 
Buckley  decision.  It  imposes  limits  on 
campaign  spending.  It  does  so  by  pro- 
viding for  limited  public  financing:  It 
offers  matching  funds  for  contribu- 
tions up  to  $100  and  no  higher. 

It  creates  an  incentive  to  seek  such 
contributions  and  the  public  support 
of  which  they  are  a  reflection. 

It  seeks  to  strengthen  the  voice  of 
the  average  voter  by  granting  small 
contributions  the  enhancement  of 
matched  funds.  And  it  limits  the 
extent  to  which  funds  from  whatever 
source  can  be  spent  by  any  candidate 
who  accepts  public  financing,  the 
same  conditions  which  now  apply  to 
Presidential  elections. 

Because  control  of  Federal  deficits 
remains  our  top  priority.  I  propose  to 
finance  this  matching  provision  by  re- 
pealing the  existing  tax  credit  for  po- 
litical contributions.  The  annual  $300 
million  cost  of  the  tax  credit  will  more 
than  offset  the  cost  of  public  financ- 
ing. 

The  tax  credit  was  originally  en- 
acted to  encourage  small  campaign 
contributions  from  individuals.  There 
is  considerable  doubt,  however,  that 
the  credit  had  achieved  its  objective. 
Individual  contributions  of  less  than 
$100  as  a  percent  of  campaign  funds 
have  declined  year  after  year  and  few 
taxpayers  claim  the  credit.  Those  that 
do  claim  the  credit  are  generally  from 
a  higher  income  population  and  fully 
half  of  them  have  not  been  able  to 
substantiate  the  credit  on  IRS  audit. 

I  remain  concerned  that  small  indi- 
vidual contributions  play  a  larger  role 
in  campaigns  for  federal  office.  How- 
ever. I  believe  the  inducement  the  tax 
credit  was  intended  to  create  for  small 
contributions  would  be  accomplished 
through  my  public  financing  proposal. 
The  matching  aspect  of  the  program, 
which  is  only  available  to  contribu- 
tions from  individuals  of  less  than 
$100.  will  create  the  incentive  to  give. 
People  will  appreciate  and  respond  to 
the  greater  Importance  of  their  small 
contributions. 

In  1974.  Congress  reformed  election 
campaign  law.  But  because  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  the  effect  of  the 
1974  law  has  been  exactly  the  opposite 
of  reform.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that 
calls  for  campaign  reform  do  not  gal- 
vanize public  attention. 

But  there  are  instances  when  it  is 
our  duty  to  act  even  in  the  absence  of 
public  demands.  Election  campaign 
reform  is  precisely  such  an  instance, 
because  it  Is,  by  its  nature,  an  issue 
that  will  not  evoke  public  demand 


until  there  Is  another  enormous  scan- 
dal. We  are  not  discharging  our  duty 
by  waiting  for  such  an  event  to  force 
us  to  act.* 
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By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  1986  as 
"Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month": 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BETTEX  HEARING  AND  SPEECH  MONTH 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  May  1986  as  "Better 
Hearing  and  Speech  Month." 

Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month  is 
intended  to  promote  awareness  among 
Americans  of  the  needs  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  communicatively  handi- 
capped. There  are  22  million  Ameri- 
cans who  suffer  hearing  or  speech  dis- 
abilities due  to  illness,  heredity,  exces- 
sive noise,  accident,  age.  or,  ironically, 
medical  treatment. 

Among  this  group,  the  very  young 
and  the  very  old  are  the  most  affected. 
It  is  estimated  that  among  all  Ameri- 
cans over  the  age  of  65,  approximately 
25  percent  have  hearing  or  speech  im- 
pairments. 

Regardless  of  their  age,  communica- 
tively impaired  individuals  are  some- 
times denied  access  to  employment, 
housing,  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties because  of  their  disabilities.  We 
must  reaffirm  our  support  for  the 
communicatively  impaired  people  in 
our  society.  They  are  as  capable  as 
"normal"  people  in  leading  independ- 
ent and  productive  lives  when  provid- 
ed with  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Those  with  hearing  and  speech  im- 
pairments have  contributed  to  virtual- 
ly every  aspect  of  our  national  life 
from  science  and  education  to  sports 
and  the  arts. 

Great  strides  are  being  made  in  tech- 
nology designed  to  aid  those  with  com- 
municative disorders.  Some  of  these 
innovations  include  closed  captioned 
television,  improved  hearing  aids,  the 
use  of  hearing  ear  dogs,  synthetic 
voice  replication  systems,  and  new  sur- 
gical techniques.  Despite  the  progress 
we  have  made,  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  to  make  society  completely  accessi- 
ble to  the  hearing  and  speech  im- 
paired. By  proclaiming  May  1986  as 
Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month,  we 
can  continue  this  progress. 

This  year  the  sponsors  of  Better 
Hearing  and  Speech  Month  are  hon- 
ored to  have  as  their  president.  Dr. 
Jerry  Lee,  president  of  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, the  world's  only  liberal  arts  col- 
lege for  hearing  impaired  students.  Dr. 
Lee  will  chair  a  council  that  represents 
a  consortium  of  22  national  organiza- 
tions whose  affiliates  serve  those  with 
hearing  and  speech  impairments  In 
communities  across  the  United  States. 
Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month 
will  begin  with  a  kickoff  celebration  In 
Washington.  DC,  followed  by  a  month 


of  activities  nationwide.  These  activi- 
ties, which  will  Include  radio  and  tele- 
vision public  service  announcements, 
win  focus  the  attention  of  all  Ameri- 
cans on  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
communicatively  handicapped  in  an 
effort  to  bring  them  closer  to  the 
mainstream  of  society. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  In 
supporting  this  joint  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.J.  Res.  284 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

Whereas  more  than  fifteen  million  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages  experience  some  form  of 
hearing  impairment,  ranging  from  mild 
hearing  loss  to  profound  deafness: 

Whereas  more  than  ten  million  Americans 
of  all  ages  experience  some  form  of  speech 
or  language  Impairment: 

Whereas  the  deaf,  hard  of  hearing,  and 
speech  or  language  impaired  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  society  In  virtually 
every  occupational  category  and  profession: 
Whereas  those  with  communication  disor- 
ders continue  to  encounter  Impedlmenu 
and  obstacles  which  limit  their  education 
and  employment  opportunities;  and 

Whereas  the  remaining  barriers  which 
prevent  the  communicatively  handicapped 
from  fulfilling  their  potential  must  be  rec- 
ognized and  elmlnated. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  month  of 
May  1986  Is  designated  "Better  Hearing  and 
Speech  Month "  and  the  President  is  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  month  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,  Mr.  WARNER,  Mr. 

Chiles,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  East,  Mr.  Hollings, 

Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr. 

Andrews.     Mr.     Levin.     Mr. 

Denton.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 

Heinz,      Mr.       Simon,       Mr. 

McClore,    Mr.    Bradley.    Mr. 

MuRKOWSKi.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 

Packwood.    Mr.    Inouye.    Mr. 

Thurmond,     Mr.     Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 

Proxmire.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  and 

Mr.  Glenn): 
SJ.  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  11.  1986.  through  May  17. 
1986.  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week  of  1986  ":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

NATIONAL  OSTEOPOROSIS  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Introduce  legislation 
today  which  would  designate  May  11- 
17,  1986  as  "National  Osteoporosis 
Awareness  Week." 

More  than  25  of  my  colleagues  Join 
me  In  alerting  the  American  popula- 


tion to  the  Importance  of  this  prevent- 
able disease.  Osteoporosis  is  a  major 
predisposing  cause  of  bone  fracture 
and  an  Important  health  problem  in 
women  over  the  age  of  46. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  begin  by  de- 
scribing to  you  exactly  how  this  silent 
epidemic  in  women  and  older  Ameri- 
cans strikes.  Osteoporosis  is  a  progres- 
sive thinning  of  the  bones  which  can 
leave  the  skeleton  too  fragile  to  with- 
stand even  mechanical  stress.  Thus, 
the  bone  mineral  gradually  weakens 
and  the  bones  become  prone  to  frac- 
tures. The  dowagers  hump  is  an  exam- 
ple of  this  weakening.  A  woman  suf- 
fering from  vertebral  collapse  can  lose 
a  total  of  8  inches  or  more  from  her 
maximum  adult  height. 

Those  who  are  at  greater  risk  are 
women  who  have  undergone  meno- 
pause. Elderly  men  can  also  be  affect- 
ed but  at  a  rate  which  Is  less  common 
and  severe.  Slender,  fair-skinned 
women  who  are  not  physically  active 
are  particularly  prone  to  this  disease. 

A  variety  of  causes  contribute  to  a 
loss  of  bone  mineral.  Bone  mineral  re- 
quires a  balance  between  its  break- 
down and  rebuilding  processes.  This 
balance  is  upset  when  the  rate  or  bone 
loss— resorption— exceeds  the  rate  of 
new  bone  formation— accretion.  Post 
menopause  women  often  suffer  a  defi- 
ciency of  estrogen.  Estrogen  deficiency 
in  turn  plays  an  important  factor  in 
bone  mineral  and  lu  chemical  balance 
process. 

An  inadequate  amount  of  calcium  in 
the  diet  can  play  a  major  role  In  the 
development  of  osteoporosis.  Some  ex- 
perts suggest  that  the  recommended 
daily  allowance  for  women  be  in- 
creased from  800  to  1.500  mg  per  day 
for  women  after  menopause.  Unfortu- 
nately most  women  reduce  their  calci- 
um and  dairy  Intake  after  adolesence. 
D9ctor8  believe  bone  density  can  be 
maintained  If  adequate  calcium  intake 
is  developed  earlier  in  life.  It  may  even 
be  necessary  for  an  Individual  to  take 
calcium  supplements.  However,  each 
person  should  consult  with  their 
doctor  to  determine  what  is  best  for 
their  diet. 

Osteoporosis  affects  other  areas  as 
well,  that  should  be  considered. 
Health  care  costs  associated  with  os- 
teoporosis are  over  $6  billion.  This 
figure  also  Includes  long-term  care 
costs  and  lost  wages.  Also  individuals 
suffering  from  osteoporosis  can  expe- 
rience great  pain  and  emotional 
trauma.  I  know  from  visiting  with 
older  lowans  afflicted  with  this  disease 
that  illness  such  as  this  can  result  in  a 
loss  of  independence  and  mobility. 

Research  is  being  done  to  find  the 
cause  of  osteoporosis.  Emphasis  Is 
being  placed  both  on  detecting  and 
treating  the  disease.  Individuals,  with 
the  help  of  their  doctors,  should  be 
aware  of,  and  Implement,  preventive 
measures  which  might  decrease  their 
chances   of   developing   osteoporosis. 


The  first  step  is  moderate  exercise: 
Weight  bearing  exercises  such  as  walk- 
ing and  Jogging  are  recommended.  Cal- 
cium intake  should  be  monitored  to 
that  a  person  is  receiving  the  recom- 
mended daily  allowance.  Plnally, 
smoking  should  be  eliminated  and  caf- 
feine reduced. 

I  urge  Americans  to  Uke  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  information  from  Or- 
ganizations such  as  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging  and  the  newly  esublished  Na- 
tional Osteoporosis  Association,  so 
that  they  may  learn  how  to  avoid  os- 
teoporosis. 

I  ask  that  you  join  me  and  your 
fellow  colleagues  in  support  of  "Na- 
tional Osteoporosis  Awareness  Week," 
which  Is  crucial  to  the  prevention  and 
awareness  of  a  public  health  problem 
that  Is  facing  an  increasing  number  of 
Americans, 


ADDITIONAL  COSPON80R8 

S.  TftO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  750.  a  bill  to  redesig- 
nate the  National  Institute  on  Aging 
as  the  National  Institute  on  Aging  and 
Alzheimer's  Disease,  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  coordinate  and  support  re- 
search concerning  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  related  disorders,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  M4« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Orassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  1446.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  veterans'  ben- 
efits for  former  prisoners  of  wars. 

S.  Ill* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  1773.  a  bill  to  express  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  on  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Soviet  mission  at 
the  United  Nations  headquarters. 

■.  1900 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Rudman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  1900,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938  by  providing  for  the  6-year  stis- 
pension  of  exemptions  provided  to  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  convicted 
of  espionage  offenses. 

t.  1901 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Rudman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  1901.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Missions  Act  regarding  the 
treatment  of  certain  Convmunlst  coun- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes. 
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S.  1917 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1917.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  promote  immunization  and 
oral  rehydration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3052 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2052.  a  bill  to  establish,  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  any 
order  issued  by  the  President  for  fiscal 
year  1986  under  any  law  providing  for 
sequestration  of  new  loan  guarantee 
commitments,  a  guaranteed  loan  limi- 
tation amount  applicable  to  chapter  37 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

S.  3085 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuREMBERGER]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2085.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  require 
that  milk  assessment^,  be  increased 
during  fiscal  year  1986  to  meet  any 
deficit  reduction  requirements  for 
milk  price  support  levels. 

S.  2090 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2090.  a  bill  to  provide  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  not 
before  July  1.  1987.  enforce  its  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  tax  treatment  of 
the  personal  use  of  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2113,  a  bill  to  advance  a  por- 
tion of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loans  to  eligible  producers,  to  support 
the  1986  planting  season  operation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SEHATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  143.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  Black  Revolu- 
tionary War  Patriots  Foundation  to 
establish  a  memorial  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  an  appropriate  site  in 
Constitution  Gardens. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLOTION  281 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYI],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
261.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  14,  1986  through  April 


20.    1986    as    "National    Mathematics 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  375 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  275.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  May  1 1  through 
May  17.  1986,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
278.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  16.  1986.  as  "Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  282.  a  joint 
resolution  to  express  the  disapproval 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  rescission  of  budget  author- 
ity for  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gramm.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOwsKi],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 105.  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  tax  reform  provisions  relating  to 
tax-(xempt  municipal  bonds  take 
effect  no  earlier  than  January  1,  1987. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  109,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  February  28,  1986,  should  be  des- 
ignated "National  Trio  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  375 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  275,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  opposition  of 
the  United  States  to  the  "one-child" 
family  planning  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  to  encourage  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  abandon  such 
policies. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1835 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  1635  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  534,  a  joint  resolution 
making  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Agri- 


culture for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE    RESOLUTION    357-COM- 

MENDING    SIDNEY    L.    BROWN 

FOR     HIS     SERVICE     TO     THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Rollings, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  QuAYi-E,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.ExoN,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Boschwitz,  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum) 
submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  357 

Whereas  the  Senate  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  to  Sidney  L.  Brown,  who  has 
served  the  United  States  as  Chief  of  Budget 
Review  for  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
from  1975  to  1986; 

Whereas  Sidney  L.  Brown  has  carried  out 
his  difficult  duties  and  responsibilities  with 
the  highest  degree  of  professional  integrity 
and  dedication: 

Whereas  Sidney  L.  Brown  has  served 
three  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  United  States  Senate,  representing 
both  parties,  with  the  most  exacting  stand- 
ards of  precision  and  candor;  and 

Whereas  Sidney  L.  Brown  has  earned  our 
affection  and  esteem:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Sidney  L.  Brown  is  hereby 
commended  for  his  long,  faithful,  and  exem- 
plary service  to  his  country  and  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  358— COM- 
MENDING FREDERICK  G. 
SPARROW,  JR. 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BYRD)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  358 

Whereas  Frederick  G.  Sparrow.  Jr..  En- 
rolling Cleric  of  the  Senate,  has  ably  and 
diligently  served  the  Senate  as  a  valued  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and 

Whereas  he  has  been  unfailing  in  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  all  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and 

Whereas  he  has  demonstrated  loyal  dedi- 
cation to  the  Senate  as  an  institution  and 
leaves  a  legacy  of  superior  and  professional 
service:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Frederick  G.  Sparrow,  Jr. 
be  hereby  commended  for  his  exemplary 
service  to  his  country  and  the  United  States 
Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  359— 
COMMENDING  JOHN  TUCK 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  359 

Whereas,  John  Tuck  has  served  the 
United  States  Senate  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction as  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Ma- 
jority; and 
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Whereas,  the  said  John  Tuck  has  carried  munist  dictatorship  In  Nicaragua.  I  be-  Table  I.— Prior  occupation*  of$enior  FDN 

out  hU  duties,  both  In  the  cloakroom  and  on  ngve  that  the  United  States  should  be  mUltary  leaden 

^'^^Kf^J-^'^K  **''"  *"«*,^^'"catlon;  ajid  g^yj^g    ^    j^g    Nlcaraguan    dictators  Civilian  (ProfcMlonaU  or  urban  em- 

seSve^with  laual  eiSirt"  el^d        "'"  ^hat  we  will  continue  to  support  the  Ployee.  toUl  39.  Pea.anu  or  nnall 

•^wK^Te  r'sho'^'a'c'?,Jmitment  Contras  until  there  is  an  election  and  „  firv"(Nluona1'Sla  d "toui-il- 

and  loyalty  to  Congress  as  an  institution.  Nicaraguans    have   a   free   choice    In  ofnrL    sr  fi^irtTp™    iH^nii' 

and  to  its  Members;  and  their  affairs.  Just  as  the  Filipinos  did.  ni,t»  7mv    Sil    or   J^itv 

Whereas,  he  will  continue  his  public  serv-  i   ask    that   Mr.    Abrams'    letter   be  advices  toUl   srOfflcersS^Xl 

ice  and  his  link  to  Congress  as  a  Special  As-  printed  in  the  Record.  "e™?M) !..:.. ....°  ..'":...  i..!^^.         71 

?SrNow.  therSe  Jl  it      ^'^•*"''*  ^''  The  letter  follows:                                   No  information  available 4 

Resolved.  That  John  Tuck  is  hereby  com-  Dea"  Mr.  Chairman:  You  aaked  about  the 

mended  for  his  years  of  faithful  and  exem-  allegation  that  the  Nlcaraguan  resistance  whiu  rio-«Vi«^"VhiV"««;rimv"Vt»hf^^ 

plary  service  to  the  United  States  Congress,  consists  of.  or  is  led  by.  supporters  of  the  ^^^t^^^}^'^^J:]^*iJI'^lT?^,  " '*!  IT? 

late  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza.  We  have  re-  f"  peasanu,  a  report  prepared  lut  year   or 

^"■^^  viewed  the  facu  carefully  and  conclude  that  "^e    Arms    Contro     and    Foreign    Policy 

NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS  this  charge  Is  Incorrect  and  misleading.  fauc".  (Who  are    he  Contras?.  April   18. 

The  leaders  of  the  main  resistance  omanl-  ^*^*'  claimed  that  the  FDN  -army  Is  orga- 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION  1  ne  jeaaereoi  ine  main  resisiance  organ)  ^j^^jj   ^^^j   commanded    by    former   National 

Mr.    MATHIAS.    Mr.    President.    I  fjjf^^;  ^^|  AdS?cSero"Arturo  Cmz  iSd  Guardsmen."  This  allegation,  though  false. 

wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  Alfonso  Robelo.  All  three  actively  opt;o8ed  II"  ^t'S^TL^'l^^Vi  fi".,tnn^r?  ?L  I'^Xl^ 

on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  somoza  while  he  was  still  In  power.  Calcro  ""^"^  who  oppose  U.S.  support  for  the  Nica- 

In     SR-301,     Russell    Senate    Office  was  jailed  by  Somoza;  first  Robelo  then  ""^^h^Vfur.^  .^!Vf  ri«im.H  .h.t  -m  „f  th. 

Building,  on  Tuesday.  March  4    1986.  Cruz  became  Junta  members  with  the  San-  48'^Jo^mo^1n  ?he  roN^commaS  Vtru^'c* 

at  11  a.m..  to  hold  an  administrative  dlnlstas.  ture  are  held  by  former  Guardsmen  "    tAlll 

business  meeting.  The  committee  will  The  largest  guerrilla  forces  belong  to  the  ^'it%";;*e  o/  ,Se  l2™opcenSl  staff"  lid 

be  considering  the  procurement  of  a  Jf"^*™/"*"^  ,    ^^     ^o«,  J!^Jt      T^'  ""vc  out  of  six  regional  commanders,  and 

new    telecommunications    system    for  ,*'«»«*^^  }\  Valero  since  1983.  Other  Impor-  j„  30  ^^  ^^^^^  commanders"  were  said  to 

thp  «;pnfttp  '^   resistance  organizations  Include  ARDE.  ^  Guardsmen 

PoTfurther  Information  concerning  built  by  Robelo  and  former  Sandinlsta  Co-  ^he  Caucus  staff  Is  correct  In  Identifying 

ror  luriner  iniormaiion  concernmK  mandante    Eden    Pastora.    and    MISURA-  ,l,-    fdn'.    miHf«rv   rnmm>nri»r    Fnrinnl 

this    meeting,     please    contact    John  sATA  and  KISAN  guerrillas  active  among  LermS   as  a  former  o"aM  ofHcf^^ 

Swearlngen  of  the  Rules  Committee  the  Indians  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  also  correct  m  describing  the  FDNs  regional 

staff  on  X49078.  We  expect  the  UNO  coalition  to  continue  ^^  ^^^  jo^ce  commanders  as    the  key  mill- 

^_^_^^  to  broaden,  both  Inside  and  outside  of  Nica-  t„y  f,g,j,  leaders.  ■  But  the  report's  overall 

ATrrHOUTTV  wnw  rnMMTTnnrq  ™«"*-  ''"^  "^°  ^  already  far  more  repre-  ^gures  and  conclusions  are  Incorrect. 

AUTHORITY  F(DR  COMMITTEES  sentative  of  the  wishes  of  the  Nlcaraguan  ^he  FDN  has  14  regional  commands  (each 

TO  MEET  people  than  Somoza  ever  was  or  than  the  ^aa  roughtly  800  combatanu  organized  Into 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES  Sandinistas  are  today.  2  to  4  task  forces).   At  the  time  of  the 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  ^.^^^'^^^Dh.  Mi!l?'rrP*!^t^PpJ7llf'rnrt '22  '""^y-  ^^*  ^^  ^''*  "  ^"^  ^""^^  °/  ^''"'^• 

nnonimniie  Pnnepnt  that  fhp  rnmmit  '^"™'  youths.  Most  are  between  18  and  22  alent  commands  (task  forces  have  from  60 

fr/«r^  Arr«oH  «  "rli^i  hi  L.?h^^^  y*"^"  °"*=  *'^''"  ^"""^  ^•'"  '"  ^''"''  ^^^^  ^0  700  members).  Tables  II  and  III  show  the 

tee  on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  ^ere  In  their  early  teens.  They  fight  today  backgrounds  of  the  regional  and  task  force 

to    meet    during    the    session    of    the  in  response  to  SandlnlsU  attempts  to  con-  commanders.  They  are  based  on  the  same 

Senate  on  Friday.  February  28,  1986,  trol  their  farming,  their  churches,  and  In  data  as  Table  I. 

In  closed  executive  session.  In  order  to  some  cases  their  Indigenous  cultures.  Many  Table  II  —Prior  occupations  of  FDN 

receive  a  briefing  from  the  Packard  Joined  the  resistance  In  preference  to  being  reaional  commanders 

Commission,  on  DOD  organization.  drafted  to  fight  for  the  Sandinistas  against  .nidi^rs                                        « 

ThP  PRP<5TnTNr,  rn^PFR    with,  their  friends  and  neighbors.  In  defending    Sandinlsta  soldiers e 

n  JvlSSn  it  u?n  ?rXrSr  their  families  and  communities,  these  young    National  guard  soldiers 3 

out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  Nicaraguans  are  fighting  for  self-determlna-    Pea*anU  or  small  farmer. 3 

committee  on  labor  and  HUMAN  RESOURCES  ^jq^  above  all  else.  Their  struggle  is  not  on    National  Guard  officer 1 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  behalf  of  the  old  dictatorship-it  is  against     Civilian  medical  doctor 1 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit-  the  new  dictatorship  armed  by  Cuba  and    Evangelical  pastor 1 

tee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  tnfi,,^vlet  Union.                                           Student i 

»i.__i__j  »_  ___»  J. ._!»;,.  tv,^  ^^^^1^^  The   commanders   are   older   than   their 

authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  35.35,  ^^^  ^^^^  „^g,y  ^^            ^otal 14 

oLi!.   ifto^"        i*"   l-Tiaay,   ^eoruary  c(,n,e  jj^,^  u^^an  areas,  and  have  more  dl-  Rather  than  5  of  6  regional  commandcn 

28th.  1986,  m  order  to  conduct  a  near-  verse  occupations  and  backgrounds.  They  being  former  Guard  members  as  ssserted  In 

Ing  on  the  "Human  Resources  Impact:  include  both  former  National  Guardsmen  the  Caucus  report,  we  find  3  of  14. 

OTC  Product  Packaging  Safety."  and  former  Sandinlsta  fighters,  but  most  ,j.^j^  jjj  -PHor  occupations  of  command- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  are  civilians  from  the  very  groups  the  San-  ^^  ^  pjjj^  j^^^^  ^^^e*  or  equivalent  com- 

out  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  dlnlstas  claim  to  represent:  peasants,  small  manda 

farmers,  urban  professionals,  and  students.  _          .              ,, ,                                      ,- 

^"^"^  One  was  a  primary  school  teacher;  another.     ^«"*"^  °^ '"  ,i'*f™*";"o- •,:•; ^' 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  an  evangelical  pastor.  Even  in  the  FDN.  National  guard  (Officers.  5;  Soldiers. 

which  has  the  largest  number  of  former    „"'"•: " :";;,;:T";«;';; 

military  professionals,  less  than  half  the  Sandinlsta  Army  or  Mllltla  (Officers. 

WHO  ARE  THE  CONTRAS?  commanders  have  prior  military  experience,     ^/•^f°'°'^":  *'; ^f 

.,     ,TT.-,»«    »,     «_    .J     *    1     tw  either  in  the  National  Guard  under  Somoza    Medical  student l 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  In  the  ^^  j^  ^^e  army,  mllltla.  or  security  services    No  information 4 

coming  weeks,  we  face  an  Important  under  the  Sandinistas.                                      Vacant 1 

debate  on  the  President's  request  to  we  have  obuined  information  on  the 

provide  assistance  to  the  Contras  In  backgrounds  of  all   senior   FDN   military             Total 52 

Nicaragua    There   has   been   a   great  leaders,  including  the  IncumbenU  of  every  Whereas  the  Caucus  report  claimed  that 

deal  of  discussion  about  "Who  are  the  position  from  the  clvll-mllltary  command  30  out  of  30  task  force  commanders  were 

rnntrosO"  T  anVf^H  AB«l»tiint  Sprrptarv  down  to  task  force  deputy  commander  or  former  Guardsmen,  we  find  that  14  out  of 

contras.     1  asKeaAMUiani  secretary  ^^^^.^^,^,3  j,jj,j.er.  The  resulu.  based  on  a  47  did  have  prior  Guard  service,  but  that  33. 

01  state  tuioi  Aorams  wj  respona  to  November  1988  survey,  are  summarized  In  more  than  twice  as  many,  never  served  In 

this  question.  I  want  to  share  his  full  ^able   I.    below.   Allowing   for   casualties,  the  Guard  In  any  capacity. 

report  to  me.  His  conclusion  essential-  transfers,  and  other  personnel  changes,  we  FDN  headquarters  links  the  strong-willed 

ly  is  that  we  do  have  a  viable  demo-  believe    that    this    general    pattern    holds  and    Independent    field    commanders    who 

cratic  alternative  to  the  growing  Com-  today.  control  the  troops  with  the  UNO  political 
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leadership.  The  Caucus  claim  of  11  former 
Guardsmen  in  12  top  positions  omitted  sev- 
eral positions  held  by  persons  who  were  not 
former  Guardsmen.  A  complete  count  must 
Include  all  members  of  the  strategic  and 
civU-military  commands,  all  operational 
commanders,  and  all  chiefs  of  support  serv- 
ices Of  the  21  individuals  in  these  positions 
late  last  year.  12  (including  Bermudez)  once 
served  in  the  Guard.  A  former  Sandinista 
Army  officer  and  eight  civilians  from  pro- 
fessional or  technical  backgrounds  held  the 
other  key  positions.  „^»,. 

As  noted  above,  it  is  true  that  the  FDN  s 
military  conunander  was  in  the  National 
Guard.  But  it  is  wrong  to  call  Enrique  Ber- 
mudez a  backer  of  Somoza.  Somoza  had  hun 
posted  out  of  Nicaragua  during  the  last 
three  years  of  his  regime.  Not  even  the  San- 
dinistas accused  Bermudez  of  human  righU 
abuses  under  Somoza.  In  1979.  Somoza  re- 
jected a  Carter  Administration  suggestion 
that  Bermudez,  then  a  colonel,  might 
assume  command  of  the  National  Guard 
after  Somozas  departure. 

The  presence  in  the  resistance  of  men  like 
Bermudez  seems  unobjectionable  unless  one 
is  seeking  to  deny  to  the  resistance  the  serv- 
ices of  all  former  Guardsmen  simply  be- 
cause they  once  served  in  the  Guard.  That 
is  a  standard  not  followed  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas themselves,  who  have  used  former 
Guardsmen  together  with  Cuban.  Soviet 
and  other  foreign  advisors  and  techniciwis 
to  consolidate  their  power  on  the  basis  of  a 
pervasive  military  security  apparatus. 

The  Sandinista  armed  forces  are  the  larg- 
est and  best  equipped  in  the  history  of  Cen- 
tral America.  They  are  at  least  six  times 
larger  than  the  armed  forces  of  any  of  the 
Somozas  at  their  height. 
Although  the  Sandinistas  frequently  por- 
•  tray  themselves  as  nationalists,  their  sol- 
diers are  trained  and  supported  in  combat 
by  thousands  of  Cubans  and  other  foreign- 
ers known  as  internationalists."  When 
Daniel  Ortega  spoke  in  Havana  on  February 
5  to  the  Congress  of  the  Cuban  Communist 
Party  about  "the  blood  of  Cuban  interna- 
tionalists fallen  on  Nicaraguan  ground, '  he 
was  talking  about  Cubans  killed  fighting 
Nicaraguans  inside  Nicaragua. 

Resistance  to  the  Sandinistas  and  to  their 
Cuban  and  other  foreign  allies  is  eroding 
past  differences  and  gradually  forgmg  a  new 
national  coalition  similar  to  the  one  that 
rose  up  against  Somoza.  In  the  early  days, 
who  fought  with  whom  typically  depended 
on    relationships    that    went    back   to   the 
Somoza  era.  When  Pastora.  for  example, 
first  took  up  arms  against  his  former  com- 
rades, he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  former  Guardsmen  or  with  anyone  else 
who  had  not  been  actively  Sandinista  at 
least  for  a  time.  The  increased  coordination 
within  UNO  between  ARDE  commanders 
associated  with  Pastora  and  FDN  command- 
ers also  operating  on  the  southern  front  is 
therefore  a  significant  change. 

More  must  be  done  to  improve  the  human 
rights  performance  of  the  armed  resistance 
(UNO  has  begun  a  program  one  of  whose 
objectives  is  to  assign  at  least  one  fully 
trained  person  in  human  righU  to  every 
task  force).  More  must  be  done  politically  to 
develop,  articulate,  and  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams of  the  armed  resistance  with  those  of 
the  civil  opposition. 

Sandinista  abuses  have  aroused  entire  sec- 
tors of  the  population.  Some  FDN  uniU  are 
made  up  of  men  from  the  same  cluster  of 
villages  or  the  same  department.  Other 
uniu  reflect  a  new  Nicaraguan  nationalism: 
Pour  of  the  fourteen  regional  commands 


have  among  their  commanders  both  former 
Guard  and  former  SandinisU  mlliUry  per- 
sonnel. In  three  of  the  four,  former  Sandi- 
nista military  personnel  outrank  (and  hence 
give  orders  to)  former  Guardsmen. 

To  continue  to  associate  Nicaragua  s  re- 
sistance forces  with  Somoza  is  patently  mis- 
leading. Somoza  is  dead.  The  Central  Ameri- 
can dictatorships  associated  with  Somoza 
have  all  given  way  to  elected  governments 
committed  to  democracy.  Today,  the  only 
Central  American  President  who  wears  a 
military  uniform  is  the  SandinisU  president 
of  Nicaragua.  

We  join  with  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  forces  and  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua in  our  commitment  to  a  democratic  out- 
come for  that  country.  The  people  of  Nica- 
ragua and  the  resistance  forces  are  strug_ 
gllng  for  a  future  of  freedom  and  peace,  and 
they  deserve  our  support. 

ElXICOTT  Abrams, 
AMistant  Secretary  of  Stale 

For  Inter-American  Affairs.m 


DR.  WILSON  L.  HEFLIN. 
TEACHER  AND  SCHOLAR 


•  Mr  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Wilson  L.  Heflin  had  two  lifelong  pas- 
sions: Melville  and  whaling.  He  was 
lucky  enough  to  devote  much  of  his 
life  to  both. 

One  of  Dr.  Heflin's  many  accom- 
plishments was  his  work  on  "Herman 
Melville:  Damned  in  Paradise,"  a  docu- 
mentary which  was  perhaps  a  culmi- 
nation of  his  life's  work.  Dr.  Heflin 
started  this  life's  work  during  his  early 
years  at  the  Naval  Academy.  He  spent 
his  summers  studying  whaling  in  Nan- 
tucket and  visiting  Melville's  old 
haunts.  These  early  years  foreshad- 
owed the  unmatched  scholarly  exper- 
tise he  was  to  acquire  on  the  subject  of 
"Moby  Dick"  and  other  Melville  writ- 
ings. 

But  Dr.  Heflin,  the  brother  of  our 
esteemed  colleague  and  friend. 
Howell  Heflin.  didn't  restrict  his 
career  to  collecting  knowledge,  thank 
goodness;  he  spent  much  of  it  impart- 
ing it.  He  was  not  just  a  scholar;  he 
was  a  teacher.  And  he  opened  the 
world  of  American  literature  to  many 
a  midshipman. 

Dr.  Wilson's  friends  and  colleagues, 
remarking  on  his  recent  passing,  have 
already  eloquently  described  his  ac- 
complishments and  fine  qualities 
much  better  than  I  could,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  their  comments  with  you. 
I  ask  that  the  following  attached 
tributes  to  Dr.  Heflin  and  a  clipping 
from  the  Annapolis  Capital  immedi- 
ately follow  my  remarks. 
First.  A  clipping  from  the  Annapolis 

Capital.  ,  ,„., 

Second.  A  remembrance  of  Wilson 
Heflin  by  James  M.  Tolbert. 

Third.  A  remembrance  of  Wilson 
Heflin  by  Prof.  Fred  M.  Petrow. 

Fourth.  A  remembrance  of  Wilson 
Heflin  by  Donald  Yannella. 

Fifth.  November  11.  1985-Prof. 
Charles  L.  Crane  for  Wilson  Heflin. 

Sixth.  Eulogy.  Rev.  William  L. 
Bamet. 


Seventh.  Euglogy  delivered  by  Stan- 
ton Gamer  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Melville  Society.  Chicago.  Decem- 
ber 28.  1985. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Annapolis  (MD)  Capital.  Nov.  13, 
198S1 
Wilson  Hetuii 

Wilson  L.  Heflin.  72.  a  professor  of  Eng- 
lish for  nearly  40  years  at  the  Naval  Acade- 
my and  an  authority  on  whaling,  died  of 
cancer  Monday  at  Ann  Arundel  General 
Hospital  after  a  brief  illness. 

A  nationally  recognized  whaling  scholw". 
Mr.  Heflin  was  a  consultant  for  the  1985 
public  television  documentry.  "Herman  Mel- 
ville: Damned  in  Paradise." 

He  wrote  many  articles  on  whaling  and  on 
the  works  of  Melville  which  were  published 
in  prestigious  journals.  He  was  a  founder 
and  past  national  president  of  the  Melville 

Society 

He  was  a  Navy  flight  training  officer  at 
the  Naval  Air  bases  In  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  from  1943  to  1946.  He  joined  the 
academy  faculty  as  an  officer  Instructor  in 
1946  and  became  a  civilian   instructor  in 

1947. 

He  was  editor  of  the  "Annual  Summary  of 
Research"  and  a  member  of  the  Dean's  Pro- 
motion and  Tenure  Committee. 

Bom  in  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.,  he  received  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Birmingham 
Southern  College  in  1934  and  a  master  of 
arts  from  Vanderbllt  University  in  1936. 

He  taught  literature  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  at  Vanderbilt  before  World 
War  II.  He  received  his  doctorate  from  Van- 
derbilt in  1952. 

His  wife  the  former  Kathryn  Rochester, 
died  in  September.  He  is  survived  by  two 
daughters.  Kathryn  Heflin  of  Washington 
D  C  and  Anne  Kaldrovlcs  of  Waldorf;  and 
a  brother,  U.S.  Sen.  Howell  T.  Heflin,  D-Ala. 
A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  3  p.m. 
Friday  at  the  Naval  Academy  Chapel. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorial  contributions 
may  be  made  to  the  Wilson  Heflin  Award 
for  Leadership  in  the  Humanities.  Depart- 
ment of  English.  Naval  Academy.  Annapolis, 
Md.  21402. 


A  Remembrawce  of  Wilson  Heflin 
(By  James  M.  Tolbert) 
Wilson  was  my  oldest  friend.  We  went 
through  high  school  together  in  Columbus, 
Georgia,  then  a  sleepy  town  of  about  forty 
thousand  people.  At  seventeen  he  was  slim 
and  quick  and  merry,  with  very  blond  hair 
cut  short  in  the  style  of  the  1920s.  The  main 
things  I  remember  about  Miss  Rogers  senior 
Latin  class  are  Wilsons  laugh  and  his  supe- 
rior translations  of  Virgil.  His  laugh  was  in- 
fectious, and  Miss  Rogers  would  shush  us, 
with  her  finger  to  her  lips  and  her  face  red 
with  the  effort  to  keep  from  laughing.  But 
although  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  I 
can  say  of  him  almost  nothing  that  would 
surprise  you  who  knew  him  only  as  a  man— 
because,  thank  goodness,  he  kept  his  boyish 
qualities,  far  more  successfully  than  most  of 
us   (And  he  remained  a  Southerner  all  his 
life  too.  though  the  mention  of  his  name 
has  brightened  faces  of  opened  doors  In 
Nantucket.)  ^,  , 

His  boyish  enthusiasm  was,  I  think  a  main 
source  of  his  charm,  and  it  was  Infectious 
too.  He  took  me  through  each  edition  of  his 
annual  summary  of  the  research  done  by 
the  Academy  faculty  and  managed  to  inter- 
est me  in  it  with  his  enthusiasm;  I  call  that 
an  achievement.  Boyish  too  was  his  generos- 


ity of  spirit.  I  was  almost  never  In  his  house 
or  he  In  mine  that  he  didn't  Insist  on  giving 
me  books.  He  couldn't  attend  the  one  reun- 
ion our  high-school  class  had,  so  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  reunion  committee— about  my 
achievements,  not  his.  He  was  generous  in 
his  judgment  of  persons.  I  never  heard  him 
say  anything  really  damning  about  any- 
body, except  certain  far-off  Republican 
leaders.  He  admired  most  of  his  colleagues, 
and  was  silent  about  the  rest. 

Nearly  every  picture  I  have  in  my  memory 
of  Wilson  as  a  boy  shows  him  grinning:  but 
he  was  serious  about  his  studies.  The  man 
whom  we  all  knew  was  serious  about  his 
teaching  and  research— no  one  more  so— and 
yet  I  think  we  may  remember  him  rather 
for  his  joyous  merriment,  his  chuckling,  wry 
self-depreciation,  his  glee  at  his  own  stories, 
the  lively  warmth  with  which  he  always 
welcomed  his  friends,  the  pervasive  buoyan- 
cy that  lifted  all  who  knew  him. 

Man  and  boy,  Wilson  had  a  quality  that  I 
think  is  best  called  purity.  He  was  totally 
without  quile.  He  said  what  he  thought.  He 
had  a  vulnerable  eagerness,  and  he  showed 
affection  openly.  His  profanity  had  no  sting, 
no  edge,  in  part  because  It  was  usually 
bathed  In  laughter,  mainly  because  of  this 
purity  that  shaped  his  behavior.  You  might 
prefer  to  call  it  integrity,  or  honesty:  but  I 
think  he  had  integrity  and  honesty  because 
of  that  purity. 

When  my  family  and  I  moved  to  Annap- 
olis thirty-two  years  ago  to  be  at  St.  John's 
College,  on  our  first  morning  Wilson 
knocked  at  our  door,  sunny  and  warm.  We 
soon  agreed  that  no  matter  how  often  we 
might  meet,  he  and  Katy  and  my  wife  and  I 
would  get  together  every  July  4.  and  we 
stuck  to  that,  even  in  those  times  when,  fi- 
nally, only  Wilson  and  Katy's  courage  and 
will  saved  their  friends  from  despair  and 
gave  us  a  heartening  paradigm  of  human 
possibilities. 

I  last  saw  Wilson  a  week  before  he  died. 
Mrs.  Tolbert  and  I  took  dinner  and  spent 
the  evening  with  him.  It  was  talk  and  laugh- 
ter as  usual,  except  that  he  exercised  his  wit 
on  the  inconveniences  his  illness  had 
brought.  He  stayed  up  beyond  his  usual  bed- 
time. When  we  handshook  goodnight,  he 
squeezed  my  hand  with  surprising  strength 
and.  his  face  crinkling  In  that  radiant  grin, 
said.  "Goodnight,  old  pal."  Now.  I  know  few 
persons,  maybe  none,  would  use  that  expres- 
sion without  self-consciousness,  even  embar- 
rassment. But  that  was  Wilson  speaking- 
genuine,  enthusiastic,  saying  what  he 
meant,  vulnerable,  pure. 

A  Remembrance  of  Wilson  Heflin 

(Prof.  Fred  M.  Fetrow;  read  by  Prof. 

Michael  Jasperson) 

I  am  honored  to  be  asked  by  Fred  Fetrow, 
who  could  not  be  here  this  afternoon,  to 
share  with  you  his  thoughts  about  Wilson 
Heflin.  Like  Fred,  I  have  the  most  profound 
affection  for  Wilson,  with  memories  dating 
back  to  1959,  when  I  reported  for  duty  in 
the  English,  History,  and  Government  De- 
partment as  a  "wet-behlnd-the  ears"  Lt.  J.g. 
From  that  time  on.  Wilson  was  for  me  the 
most  delightful  of  colleagues  and  the  sagest 
of  advisors.  So,  while  the  words  that  I  will 
read  are  uniquely  Freds,  his  recollections  of 
this  great  gentleman  match  my  own.  Here, 
then,  are  Fred's  remarks: 

I  suppose  it  Is  natural  to  remember  some- 
one In  personal,  Individualized  ways.  I  well 
recall,  for  example,  one  of  my  first  impres- 
sions of  Professor  Heflin  when  I  came  to  the 
Academy:  I  said  to  myself.  "Gee,  I  hope  I 
still  have  such  mental  energy  when  I'm  his 


age."  Later,  after  I  knew  him  better.  I  shift- 
ed my  wishful  thinking  to,  "Gee.  I  hope  I 
can  achieve  that  level  of  intellectual  vitality 
by  the  time  I  reach  his  age." 

But  I  am  not  speaking  strictly  for  myself 
today;  I  am  instead  presuming  to  speak  for 
my  colleagues  on  the  English  Department 
faculty,  because  Wilson  Heflin  had  similar 
effects  on  all  of  us.  Through  his  intellectual 
and  personal  vitality.  Wilson  sort  of  lulled 
us  Into  a  sense  of  security— we  thought  such 
eloquence  could  not  die.  And  yet.  in  a  sense, 
we  were  right,  for  although  he  Is  gone,  and 
must  be  replaced  in  our  ranks,  he  can  never 
be  gone  from,  or  replaced  In  our  hearts  and 
memories. 

Indeed.  Wilson  continues  to  teach  us.  He 
leaves  his  friends  and  colleagues  a  legacy  of 
Insight,  an  understanding  we  can  gain  from 
his  example.  He  makes  vivid  a  concept  of 
what  I  call  "secular  immortality."  Quite 
simply,  secular  Immortality  refers  to  Wil- 
son's sustained  influence,  his  continuing 
presence  in  the  lives  of  those  students  he 
taught  and  advised  over  the  years.  By 
"years  "  I  mean  an  outstanding  teaching  and 
scholarly  career  spanning  almost  forty 
years.  One  result  of  that  career  is  that  now 
literally  thousands  of  young  men  (and  some 
not  so  young  anymore)  and  women  continue 
even  to  this  day  to  sustain  Wilsons  intellec- 
tual and  moral  presence  as  they  manifest 
his  Influence  in  their  professional  and  per- 
sonal lives.  So  we  can  all  derive  comfort 
from  the  knowledge  that  Wilson  helped 
shape  so  many  young  lives,  and  from  the 
perception  that  he  lives  on  In  the  form  of 
that  continuing  Influence. 

But.  what  has  Wilson  left  us.  his  col- 
leagues in  the  educational  endeavor  to 
which  he  devoted  virtually  his  entire  adult 
life?  Well,  consider  this.  As  well  as  we  knew 
and  loved  him.  our  myriad  various  relation- 
ships with  him  were  by  and  large  based  on 
relatively  limited  contacts  In  working  spaces 
and  social  hours.  Unlike  those  thousands  of 
midshipmen,  we  did  not  all  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  his  company  and  knowledge  three 
hours  a  week  consistently  over  an  entire  se- 
mester or  year  at  a  time. 

Had  we  been  able  to  spend  that  much 
time  with  him,  on  that  consistent  a  basis, 
just  Imagine  how  much  more  we  could  have 
gained  from  him.  His  students  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries, and  the  degree  of  influence  Is  his. 
and  his  alone;  but,  similarly  his  legacy  to  us 
now  is  our  realization  that  we  can  follow  his 
example.  Inspired  by  his  example,  we  can 
dedicate  ourselves  to  teaching  our  own 
"generations"  of  students  in  his  manner, 
hoping  eventually  to  share  that  secular  im- 
mortality he  has  already  achieved  through 
selfless  devotion  to  his  students,  his  col- 
leagues, his  school,  and  his  profession.  Such 
Immortal  status  permanently  reflects  the 
degree  of  our  loss  in  his  passing,  and  yet  it 
also  verifies  our  gain  In  his  having  passed 
through. 
"Dying's  not  death;  do  not  grieve." 

Think  only  of  what  he  gave, 

And  what  we  receive. 

A  Remembrance  of  Wilson  Heflin 
(Donald  Yanella,  Secretary -Treasurer  The 

Melville  Society) 
I  am  attending  this  memorial  for  Wilson 
L.  Heflin  this  afternoon  as  a  represenUtlve 
of  the  Melville  Society  and  also  as  his 
friend.  Our  friendship  grew  these  past  fif- 
teen years  out  of  our  shared  enthusiasm, 
our  passion,  for  Herman  Melville  and  his 
writings.  At  first  we  saw  each  other  only  as 
professional  colleagues,  and  our  relations 
were    polite,    correct,    probably    somewhat 


mannered  and  guarded— in  a  word,  formal. 
But  the  lines  that  defined  and  distanced  ua 
for  that  short  period  in  the  late  19608  and 
early  1970s  dissolved  quickly.  We  went 
through,  in  fact,  the  same  sort  of  process  so 
few  of  Melville's  characters  do.  I  shall  not 
suggest  that  ours  was  exactly  like  the  en- 
counter Ishmael  and  Queequeg  had.  but  It 
was  something  akin  to  it. 

Allow  me  to  begin  with  a  few  words  that 
describe  the  development  of  our  connection. 
I  shall  be  a  bit  formal  and  speak  of  him  first 
as  a  scholar. 

Professor  Heflin  was  widely  respected 
among  Melvilleans;  he  was  one  of  the  select- 
ed group  of  Society  presidenu,  an  honorary 
post.  I  know  first-hand  how  scrupulous,  how 
tough  of  mind  he  was.  At  times  he  went 
beyond  ordinary  scholarly  caution  and  gave 
me  and  others  admirable  demonstrations  of 
applied  skepticism.  He  could  be  a  hard  pro- 
fessional, an  unrelenting  quester  in  search 
of  the  certitude  that  he.  like  Ishmael.  would 
never  quite  expect  to  attain.  Among  Melvil- 
leans he  was  the  source  on  matters  nautical. 
He  seemed  to  know  it  all.  and  if  he  did  not. 
he  learned— or  went  after  it— as  vigorously 
as  is  humanly  possible.  Frankly.  I  have 
rarely  published  anything  about  Melville 
and  the  sea  In  our  Extracts  these  last  twelve 
years  without  asking  Professor  Heflin  to 
look  it  over,  check  it  out.  Why  this  reliance 
on  him.  this  intrusion  Into  his  busy  sched- 
ule? Any  of  our  crew  of  renegades  and  cast- 
aways who  gam  at  least  once  a  year  could 
tell  you.  They  read  his  work  and  heard  the 
several  scholarly  presentations  he  offered  at 
our  gatherings  the  past  dozen  years,  these 
in  addition  to  the  many  of  an  earlier  period. 
(He  was  one  of  the  Society  s  founding  mem- 
bers in  the  mld-1940s.)  His  learning  com- 
manded attention,  his  precision  and  clarity 
demanded  awe.  All  of  us  will  remember  him 
as  a  fine  scholar,  a  dedicated  researcher 
who  fished  waters  such  as  the  National  Ar- 
chives. Nantucket,  and  New  Bedford  and 
made  fast  to  some  big  ones  over  a  long 
career. 

But  speaking  of  him  as  a  professional's 
professional.  I  am  in  peril  of  turning  him 
into  a  Captain  the  Honorable  Wilson  Lump- 
kin Heflin.  He  possessed  a  remarkable  sense 
of  fun.  of  good  wit.  that  is  evident  among 
other  places  In  the  piece  of  cetological  ero- 
tica" included  in  an  article  he  wrote  for  the 
May  1980  Issue  of  our  Extracts;  he  wrote  in 
part  as  a  reminiscence  about  the  early  days 
in  Melville  research  and.  more  important, 
perhaps,  as  a  preparation,  a  background,  for 
mostly  younger  Melvilleans  about  to  attend 
one  of  our  special  two-day  conferences  that 
month.  Wilson's  humor  In  reporting  how  he 
was  made  privy  to  the  "grandisslmus" 
owned  by  the  whaling  museum  in  New  Bed- 
ford was  outdone  only  by  his  actually  show- 
ing the  staff  where  it  was;  he  even  sweet- 
talked  them  into  displaying  the  "cassock," 
setting  up  an  on-the-spot.  Instant  exhibit  of 
the  object,  laid  on  a  canvas  rug  and  sur- 
rounded by  ropes  to  prevent— as  museum 
staffers  are  wont  to  do— the  viewers  from 
getting  t<x)  close  to  the  marvel.  Well,  our 
crew  stepped  over  the  the  ropes  to  get  a 
closer  look,  and  a  number  of  snapshots 
taken  was  surpassed  only  by  the  gales  of 
laughter.  Wilson  stood  to  the  side,  unob- 
struslve  as  he  so  often  was,  and  smiled 
about  the  amusement  he  had  so  cleverly  en- 
gineered. That  afternoon  there  was  a  special 
luster  in  his  winkling,  rascally  blue  eyes,  a 
broader  than  usual  grin. 

Wilson  was  not  of  the  quarterdeck  but  one 
of  the  people,  the  crew,  the  forecastle  man. 
He  was  a  kind  generous  person,  a  colleague 
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and  friend  to  younger  Melvllleans  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  older  generation,  hU 
contemporaries  and  seniors— people  such  as 
Harrison     Hayford,     Jay     Leyda.     Henry 
Murray,  and  Howard  Vincent,  to  name  but  a 
few  I  shall  never  forget  Leon  Howard's  tell- 
ing me.  non-stop  during  a  two-hour  auto 
trip  to  New  Mexico  in  1979.  his  version  of 
adventures,   even   escapades,   with   Wilson. 
Wilson  was  a  solid  and  enduring  friend,  a 
humble  man  who  left  indelible  impressions 
on  those  he  met.  Perhaps  this  was  because 
he  was  so  genuinely  down-to-earth,  so  un- 
pretentious. I  recall  a  December  afternoon  a 
decade  ago  when  the  two  of  us  went  a  few 
hours  early   to   the  site  of   the  Society  s 
annual  meeting:  Wilson  wanted  to  set  up  a 
slide  projector  and  make  sure  that  the  pres- 
enUtion  he  was  to  make  would  be  perfect, 
and  I  had  to  check  the  physical  arrange- 
ments as  well  as  pour  a  hundred  and  more 
glasses  of  the  lubbers  grog  (sherry)  we  end 
our  gatherings  by  sharing  Wilson  was  anx- 
ious about  all  going  well  with  his  presenU- 
tion  but,  having  finished  his  preparations 
before  I  had  poured  the  last  drop,  he  walked 
over  to  help  pour  the  wine  and  open  bags  of 
pretzels.  One  of  the  people,  a  friend.  When 
we  finished  and  before  the  crowd  arrived, 
we  stole  a  precious  few  minutes  for  some 
private    conversation    in    a    coffee    shop 
nearby,  an  encounter  as  vivid  to  me  now  as 
If  it  had  taken  place  yesterday. 

This  giving  man.  this  person  who  probably 
gave  too  much,  will  be  sorely  missed.  He  was 
always  to  be  counted  on  for  a  favor,  always 
willing  to  pitch  in.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  those  he  taught,  formally  and  informal- 
ly, all  of  whom  respected  and  admired  him, 
most  of  whom  loved  him.  I  am  one  of  those. 
For  me,  Wilson  was  friend,  colleague,  some- 
thing of  a  mentor  or  father  in  scholarship. 
For  my  family  he  was  as  special  as  his 
voice  on  the  phbne  was  unique.  The  chil- 
dren knew  it  was  Wilson  when,  answering 
the  phone,  they  heard  his  gentle  Southern 
tones— somewhat  amplified  in  order  to  be 
heard  through  miles  of  wires  (a  habit  from 
his  youth.  I  imagine)-  announce  first  that 
it  was  "long  distance  calling."  then  chat 
amiably,  courteously,  warmly  with  whomev- 
er had  answered  before  he  and  I  began  our 
long  telephonic  gam. 

Perhaps  my  wife.  Kathleen,  expressed  our 
feeling  best  when,  being  told  of  his  death, 
she  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  then  said. 
"He  was  a  gentle  man.  a  soft  person." 

Wilson  Heflin  will  be  missed  by  students 
and  colleagues  here  at  the  Academy,  he  will 
be  remembered  fondly  by  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  been  touched  by 
him.  We  in  other  parU  (or  ports)  of  the  pro- 
fession, we  "Melvillains."  as  he  would 
chucklingly  call  us.  will  continue  to  feel  this 
absence.  We  shall  remember  our  Wilson  L. 
Heflin:  intelligent,  generous,  hard-working, 
principled,  demanding,  patient,  humane, 
witty  courteous,  humble.  A  gentleman  and 
a  scholar.  One  of  the  people,  yes-assuredly. 
But  also  a  leader,  an  inspirer.  a  veritable 
Jack  Chase  in  his  own  way. 

Prof.  Chaklis  L.  Crame,  fob  Wilson  HEn.ii» 

As  children,  you  and  I 

Bom  in  a  time  of  "war  to  end  all  wars" 

In  separate,  sentimental  Southern  towns 

Watched  annual  Armistice  Day  parades. 

Heard  speeches  not  understood 

About  heroic  deaths  in  Flanders  Fields- 

We  probably  confused  them  with  the  tales 

Of    gallant    grandfathers    in    Confederate 

gray. 
Oally,  we  waved  our  little  flags 
November  eleventh  seemed  an  exciting  day. 
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Later  as  young  men,  you  and  I 
Went  forth  to  serve  in  another  war 
That  brought  the  realities  of  shipmates  lost 
And  knowledge  of  our  own  mortality. 
The  somberly  renamed  Veterans  Days 
Would  find  us  in  thU  place  that  trains  for 

war 
But  keeps  alive  the  arts  and  crafts  of  peace. 

Here,  quickly,  we  were  friends. 

Sharing  a  Southern  accent  and  a  love  for 

books  and  Bach  and  classrooms. 
In  the  forty-year  academic  marathon 
Your  scholarship  kept  you  miles  ahead  of 

me. 
But  off  that  cinder  track,  in  your  home  or 

mine,  . 

With  your  dear  wife  present,  your  genial 

modesty 
Never  let  me  feel  less  than  equal  comrade. 
I  have  had  special  griefs  on  Veterans  Days: 
First,  for  a  loved  father.'  in  nineteen  fifty- 
three. 
His  life  a  model  of  all  I  aspired  to  be 
And  much  I  never  could  attain. 
Next,  this  day  the  silver  anniversary  of  his 

death. 
A  dynamic  younger  brother.'  freed  from  a 

German  prison  camp 
Into   a   Christian    ministry   of   world-wide 

brotherhood. 
And  dying  in  Geneva,  by  that  peaceful  lake 
Where  rulers  soon  will  meet,  one  hopes  to 

try 
To  slow  the  world's  march  toward  self-in- 
flicted death. 
And  now.  on  another  eleventh  day 
Of  a  falling-leaf  gold  eleventh  month. 
You.  the  imagined  playmate  of  my  boyhood 

days. 
You.  the  honored  friend  of  all  who  hear 

these  words. 
You  have  gone  bravely  into  that  goodnight. 
Wilson,  you  are  most  worthy  to  enshrine 
In  my  memory's  brightest  pantheon 
With  the  father  and  brother  of  my  blood 
And  a  few  others  whose  remembrance  needs 

no  special  day. 
Must  Veterans  Days  be  associate  only  with 

the  sense  of  loss? 
No!  Lives  so  fully  spent  as  those  I  honor 
In  the  sharing  of  wisdom  and  gentle  courte- 
sy and  love 
Flow  into  and  quicken  the  hearts  of  the 

living. 
Father,  brother,  friend. 
For  you  I  hereby  give  yet  one  more  name 
To  this  eleventh  day  of  the  eleventh  month: 
Henceforth,  you  shall  be  "Inspiration  Day." 


Eulogy 
(The  Reverend  William  L.  Bamett.  MinUter 
Emeritus.  UniUrian  Church,  Anne  Arun- 
del County) 
Edwin  Markham  wrote: 
Man  comes  a  pilgrim  of  the  universe 
Out  of  the  mystery  that  was  before 

world. 
Out  of  the  wonder  of  old  stars. 
Far  roads  have  felt  his  feet,  forgotten  wells 
Have  glassed  his  beauty  bending  down  to 

drink. 
At  altar  fires  anterior  to  earth 
His  soul  was  lighted,  and  it  will  bum  on 
After  the  suns  have  wasted  in  the  void. 
His    feet    have    felt    the    presence    of   old 
worlds. 


the 


'  Charles  L.  Crane.  8r..  Presbyterian  missionary 
to  the  Belgian  Congo.  Nov.  7.  1884-Nov.  U.  1953. 

'William  Henry  Crane,  missionary  and  Africa 
Secretary  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Nov. 
29.  im-Nov.  11.  1910. 


And  are  to  tread  on  others  yet  unnamed. 
Worlds  sleeping  yet  in  some  new  dream  of 
God. 
In  Moby  Dick  Herman  Melville  wrote: 
Death  is  only  a  launching  Into  the  region 
of  the  strange  Untried;  it  is  but  the  first  sal- 
utation to  the  possibilities  of  the  Immense 
Remote,  the  Wild,  the  Watery,  the  Un- 
shored. 

We  are  gathered  here  this  fall  day.  the 
season  of  Thanksgiving,  to  bid  farewell  to  a 
relative,  a  colleague,  a  friend.  And  thanks- 
giving does  not  come  readily  to  our  hearU 
and  lips  when  we  say  goodbye. 

We  stand  together  facing  a  mystery  which 
each  of  us  must  someday  enter,  with  relief 
sometimes,  with  fear  for  many,  yet  offering 
at  the  same  time  some  ultimate  peace. 

Our  thanksgiving  must  rise  within  tis  for 
having  been  granted  to  know  Wilson  Heflin. 
Some  of  you  knew  him  as  father,  as  broth- 
er, others  knew  him  as  a  co-worker  in  the 
English  Department  here,  first  in  1946  as  an 
officer  instructor,  and  then  in  1947.  when 
he  finished  hU  Navy  tour  of  duty,  as  a  civil- 
ian professor.  Many  of  you  knew  him  as  a 
founding  member  and  past  president  of  the 
Melville  Society,  and  some  saw  him  not  long 
ago  on  a  television  presentation  about  the 
creator  of  Moby  Dick.  Some  of  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  his  writings  on  whaling  as  a  seg- 
ment of  American  history.  But  most  fortu- 
nate among  you  are  those  who  knew  him  as 
a  friend.  I  was  his  minister  for  twenty  years, 
but  more  importantly,  we  were  friends.  And 
it  is  the  friend  whom  I  miss  this  day  and 
will  miss  until  my  time  is  done. 

As  we  think  of  our  relationship  to  him. 
each  of  us  feels  differently,  for  each  of  us 
knew  only  that  facet  of  the  person  which  we 
can  translate  into  our  own  reality. 

So  nothing  we  say  here,  not  even  the  frag- 
ments of  memory  which  crowd  in  upon  each 
of  us.  can  begin  to  encompass  the  totality  of 
the  man. 

A  human  being  is  always  a  unique  wonder, 
eluding  us  always,  revealing  at  times  some 
new  facet,  yet  never  being  fully  revealed, 
but  together  in  this  moment  of  memory  and 
tribute  an  image  emerges  which  may  appro- 
priate the  whole  man. 

Some  of  you  knew  best  the  dedicated 
scholar,  some  saw  him  essentially  as  a 
teacher  in  which  capacity  his  gentle  persua- 
sion brought  countless  young  minds  to  the 
appreciation  of  literature,  the  precision  of 
language,  and  the  Joy  of  knowledge.  Some 
of  you  knew  his  love  of  photography.  Some 
knew  him  in  family  relationships.  But  all  of 
us  knew  the  gentleman  he  was  in  his  con- 
cem  for  others,  coupled  with  a  tempering  of 
judgment.  The  man  I  knew  gave  the  word 
its  original  meaning:  he  was  a  gentle  man. 

There  is  surely  a  secure  place  for  such  a 
man  in  the  heart:  a  place  for  him  in  the 
secret  chapel  of  your  mind. 

In  saying  these  things,  in  seeking  to 
convey  what  we  feel,  we  fall  back  on  words, 
at  best  clumsy  tools.  And  using  them  we 
know  that  they  will  not  assuage  our  loss,  for 
loss  carves  out  a  personal  void  where  each 
stands  alone.  And  into  that  void  comes  so 
many  moments  of  times  past  .  .  .  flashes  of 
memory  .  .  .  remembered  fragments  of  joy 
and  shards  of  sorrow  .  .  .  and  little  chunks 
of  happiness,  but  all  shot  through  now  with 
regret  for  things  undone,  thoughts  un- 
voiced, moments  unshared. 

And  the  questions  persist.  Facing  the  ulti- 
mate mystery,  in  turn  fearful,  perplexed, 
and  hurt,  we  asked  with  job:  Why?  Why 
now?  Why  him? 


We  know  only  that  the  door  Wilson  has 
passed  through  is  one  we,  too,  approach, 
and  for  all  the  generations  upon  genera- 
tions of  humans  who  have  peopled  the 
earth,  we  have  no  more  factual  knowledge 
of  this  ultimate  unknown  than  the  day  man 
first  stepped  from  his  cave,  stood  erect. 
faced  the  night,  and  wondered.  .  .  . 

We  do  know  some  things,  though.  We 
know  that  death  is  not  some  isolated  phe- 
nomenon, some  stranger  to  life,  but  rather 
one  facet  of  the  vaster  mystery  of  this  thing 
we  call  living.  And.  accepting  the  fact  that 
death  is  a  part  of  the  total  mystery,  then 
through  the  pain,  beyond  the  pain:  through 
the  anger,  beyond  the  anger;  through  the 
emptiness,  and  at  last  beyond  the  empti- 
ness—we find  some  solace,  because  the 
coming  into  the  life  we  know  and  the  leav- 
ing the  life  we  know  are  inextricably  woven 
into  a  single  tapestry. 

Of  all  this  the  self  is  a  part,  the  unique 
wonder  which  is  a  human  life  is  a  vital  part. 
Most  richly  John  Donne  sensed  this  and 
shared  it  in  his  deathless  meditation: 

No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself;  every 
man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  of 
the  main.  If  a  clod  be  washed  away.  Europe 
is  the  less,  as  well  as  if  a  promontory  were, 
as  well  as  if  a  manor  of  thy  friend's  or  of 
thine  own  were.  Any  man's  death  dimin- 
ishes me  because  I  am  involved  in  mankind, 
and  therefore  .  .  .  never  send  to  know  for 
whom  the  bell  tolls  ...  it  tolls  for  thee. 

In  this  involvement  in  the  living  and  in 
the  dying  of  one  another  there  comes  at  last 
acceptance  and  comfort  ...  we  come  to 
know  that  just  as  joy  is  succeeded  by 
sorrow,  so  are  times  of  sorrow  succeeded  by 
joy.  And  if  the  later  joys  are  more  re- 
strained, because  tempered  by  the  memory 
of  sorrow,  they  are  because  of  this  richer 
and  more  humane.  And  these  are  the  things 
which  come  to  bring  understanding  to  our 
reasoning  minds,  and  some  peace  to  our 
spirits,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  not  alone, 
but  that  we  belong  .  .  . 

Most  of  the  pain  of  life  comes  from  part- 
ings. But  much  of  the  wonder  of  life  is  that 
we  are  so  deeply  involved  in  one  another.  To 
the  extent  that  this  is  true,  those  of  us  here 
this  afternoon  can  grant  him  this  one  sure 
immortality:  that  into  the  fabric  of  our  lives 
we  can  weave  some  of  the  rich  threads  that 
were  his.  In  doing  this  we  prove  that  we  nei- 
ther live  alone,  nor  ever  fully  die. 

William  James  once  wrote  with  deep  con- 
viction: 

Out  of  my  experience  .  .  .  one  fixed  con- 
clusion dogmatically  emerges,  and  this  is 
.  .  .  that  we  .  .  .  are  like  islands  in  the  sea. 
or  trees  in  the  forest .  .  .  The  trees  comingle 
their  roots  in  the  darkness  underground, 
and  the  islands  also  hang  together  through 
the  ocean's  bottom.  Just  so  there  is  a  con- 
tinuum of  cosmic  consciousness,  against 
which  our  individuality  builds  but  acciden- 
tal fences,  and  into  which  our  several  minds 
plunge  as  into  a  mother  sea. 

Let  us  bow  our  heads:  To  Wilson,  good- 
night, and  to  Kitty  and  Anne,  his  daughers. 
and  to  all  his  loved  ones  who  remain  yet 
awhile,  peace  .  .  .  peace  and  quiet  of  mind, 
for  he  would  have  wished  it  so.  Any  may  the 
eternal  spirit  which  men  call  God  be  with 
you  this  day,  and  from  this  day  forward. 
Amen. 


Eulogy  Dkuvzred  by  Stanton  OAlumt  at 
TRX  Annual  Mketing  or  thx  Mxlvillb  So- 
ciety Chicago 

(December  28.  I9B5) 
(By  Wilson  HeHln) 
In  the  early  fall,  after  enduring  the  gales 
of  illneas  for  many  plucky  years,  Katie 
Heflin  sailed  at  last  into  home  port.  Then 
last  month  her  husband  Wilson  unexpected- 
ly followed  her.  With  their  departure,  the 
scholarly  community,  and  the  Melville  Soci- 
ety in  particular,  have  suffered  a  grievous 
loss. 

Wilson  L.  Heflin.  past-President  of  the  So- 
ciety and  one  of  its  founders,  was  bom  in 
Tuscaloosa.  Alabama,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
September.  1913.  After  graduating  from  Bir- 
mingham-Southern College  in  1934.  he  en- 
tered the  Vanderbllt  University  graduate 
school,  where  he  took  the  masters  degree  in 
English  in  1936  and  the  doctorate  in  1952. 
In  1937  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  as  an  Instructor,  where  he 
was  teaching  when  he  married  Katie  in 
1939.  Eventually,  two  children  were  bom  to 
them.  During  the  Second  World  War. 
Wilson  became  a  naval  aviator,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander,  but  he  was  a 
teacher  and  a  scholar  at  heart.  While  still 
on  active  duty  he  began  his  career  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  becoming  a 
civilian  member  of  the  English  faculty  there 
in  1947 

For  two  years  Wilson  and  I  were  together 
at  the  Academy,  though  we  did  not  know 
each  other  than.  While  I  was  a  midshipman 
whillng  away  the  summer  as  an  apprentice 
warrior  aboard  a  battleship.  Wilson  was  in 
Nantucket  doing  the  work  he  loved,  tracing 
Herman  Melville's  life  and  travels  aboard 
whale  ships. 

In  order  to  appreciate  Wilson's  contribu- 
tion to  his  profession,  one  must  understand 
the  Annapolis  of  that  time,  the  later  1940s. 
Instead  of  an  English  department,  there 
was  a  catch-all  Department  of  English.  His- 
tory, and  Government,  rigidly  administered 
by  sea-going  officers  whose  assignment  to 
the  humanities  was  often  accepted  in  the 
same  spirit  as  an  assignment  to  a  fleet 
tanker.  In  the  standardized  curriculum. 
English  courses  were  offered  Just  as  the  flag 
was  raised,  as  a  patriotic  duty  cheerfully 
performed  but  not  one  essential  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  ship:  there  was  composition, 
but  no  literture  other  than  a  hurried  survey 
of  great  books.  Still,  the  faculty  was  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  few  men  like  Wilson  who. 
despite  their  official  impotence  and  conse- 
quent frustration,  nurtured  the  germ  of 
leaming  in  hope  of  better  days  in  the  future 
when  their  influence  might  be  felt.  It  was. 
and  after  some  years  Wilson  participated  in 
the  development  of  a  genuinely  academic  in- 
stituiton  for  the  education  of  naval  officers, 
one  with  an  excellent  English  Department 
and  an  admirable  English  program. 

Despite  these  early  hardshiiw.  Wilson 
always  remained  true  to  the  ideals  of  his 
profession.  His  commitment  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  sea  and  of  Melville,  which  over- 
shadowed his  other  interest  in  Stephen 
Crane  and  his  period,  took  him  to  archives 
around  the  United  States  and  to  the  Nation- 
al Archives  in  Washington  in  particular. 
Taking  as  his  personal  area  of  research  Mel- 
ville's years  at  sea.  he  eamed  membership  in 
that  eminent  though  small  community  of 
scholars  to  whom  all  of  us  owe  so  much,  the 
men  who  with  their  vision  and  their  uncom- 
promising methodologies  patiently  forged 
and  to  this  day  continue  to  augment  the 
published  resources  upon  which  we  Melville 
people  depend,  and  so  it  was  appropriate 


that  In  I9S8  Wilson  becamfe  the  President  of 
this  Society. 

Wilson  published  a  number  of  solid  and 
informative  Melville  escayi  of  a  historical 
nature,  but  the  pressing  urgency  of  hli 
other  conunitmenu  made  it  Impossible  for 
him  to  write  the  book  that  would  certainly 
have  contained  the  full  results  of  his  re- 
search. We  are  the  poorer  for  that.  It  may 
be  that  In  time  someone  else  will  write  it. 
but  it  is  difficult  to  Imagine  that  another 
person  could  piece  together  the  immense 
knowledge  of  the  old  Navy  and  of  its  part  in 
the  lives  of  Herman  Melville  and  the  Oanae- 
voorts  that  Wilson  possessed. 

I  was  Introduced  to  Wilson  only  about  a 
decade  ago.  on  an  occasion  in  which  he  and 
a  slide  projector  were  instructing  those 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Melville  Society 
on  various  nuances  of  navigation  that  would 
enable  a  landsman  to  understand  better  cer- 
tain passages  in  Moby-Dick,  among  other 
works.  He  was  imposing  in  appearance,  a 
striking  man.  tall,  well-favored,  and  rugged, 
but  with  a  gentle  Southem  voice  that  spoke 
with  authority  and  patience  flavored  with  a 
touch  of  earthlness.  I  could  not  escape  the 
Impression  that  he  could  have  been  a  model 
for  the  Southem  sailors,  such  as  Bulking- 
ton,  of  Melville's  imagination.  I  later  discov- 
ered that  Katie  was  the  perfect  match  for 
such  a  man.  petite  and  gracious. 

In  1980.  when  he  was  Instrumental,  In 
bringing  me  to  the  Naval  Academy  as  a  vis- 
iting professor.  I  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing him  well.  He  regarded  my  generation, 
those  of  us  who  have  now  reached  the  end 
of  our  sixth  decade,  as  youngsters  in  need  of 
his  encouragement  and  guidance,  and  with  a 
special  combination  of  sensitivity  and  toler- 
ance that  forbade  resentment,  he  patiently 
Introduced  me  to  his  second  home,  the  Na- 
tional Archives.  At  the  time  I  did  not  even 
know  the  location  of  the  door  through 
which  researchers  pass,  supposing  that  to 
find  Herman  Melville  one  had  to  go  by  way 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  not  a 
bad  idea  In  Itself,  but  to  Wilson  the  Ar- 
chives was  no  more  Intimidating  than  was  a 
freshman  theme.  Although  he  was  aging 
and  the  crowds  and  bustle  of  Washington 
were  becoming  burdensome  to  him.  he  took 
me  In  hand  and  introduced  me  to  people,  lo- 
cations, and  records  as  though  he  were  con- 
fiding to  me  the  location  of  a  secret  Ala- 
bama fishing  stream.  I  sensed  then,  and  I 
still  believe  now.  that  he  was  passing  on  to 
me  and  to  all  of  us  a  responsibility  to  carry 
on  his  work  and  that  of  his  generation. 

In  recent  years  his  character  and  stature 
made  Wilson  the  grand  old  man  of  the  De- 
partment to  which  he  had  committed  so 
much  of  himself.  He  was  constitutionally  in- 
capable of  retirement,  but  continued  to  act 
as  an  advisor  to  everyone,  students,  instruc- 
tors, and  deans,  and  as  the  editor  of  the 
annual  report  of  faculty  scholarship  at  the 
Academy  he  gently  prodded  his  colleagues 
on  to  continued  research.  To  the  end.  he  en- 
couraged the  youngsters— even  those  young- 
er than  myself— to  keep  to  the  high  road,  to 
teach  well  and  to  pursue  knowledge  wherev- 
er their  Interests  led.  Perhaps  with  the  Im- 
patience of  youth  some  of  the  younger  fac- 
ulty members  were  less  tolerant  of  him  than 
he  was  of  them,  but  they  were  reaching  for 
the  excellence  toward  which  he  had  pointed 
the  way.  and  he  understood. 

Now  the  friendly  voice  is  silent  and  the 
courtly  smile  is  gone.  His  office,  once  a 
treasure-house  of  nautical  pictures  and 
models,  is  empty,  and  the  house  on  Melvln 
Street  now  is  no  longer  warm  with  the  Hef- 
llns'    special    humanity.    The   elegance   of 
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K&tie  and  Wilson  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
those  of  us  who  are  left  behind  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  our  two  friends  and  to  wish  them 
safe  passage  Into  port.* 
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ESTONIA'S  STRUGGLE  FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  Es- 
tonia was  forcibly  taken  over  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940.  Since  that  time, 
the   human   rights   of   the   Estonian 
people  have  been  blatantly  abused  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  February  24  marked 
the  68th  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Estonia.  Under  the  dominion  of  the 
Soviet     Union,     the     Estonians     are 
unable  to  celebrate  this  special  day. 
.Estonia  has   had  a  very  turbulent 
history.  Prior  to  World  War  I.  many 
foreign  armies  Invaded  and  illegally 
occupied  this  country.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  Estonia  acquired  its  in- 
dependence after  engaging  in  a  war 
with  the  Bolshevik  Russians.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  period  of  freedom  was  very 
short  lived.  In  1940.  the  Soviet  Union 
Illegally  seized  and  occupied  the  Esto- 
nian Republic  and  incorporated  it  into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. After  all  they  have  been  through, 
the  people  of  Estonia  have  not  given 
up  their  struggle  for  sovereignty  and 
independence  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized Estonia  as  Soviet  territory. 

Estonians  have  suffered  tremendous- 
ly under  the  rule  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Many  Estonians  met  their  deaths  from 
1939  to  1949  as  they  struggled  for  free- 
dom. During  this  tragic  period,  one- 
third  of  the  entire  Estonian  popula- 
tion either  died  or  fled  their  beloved 
country.  Thousands  of  Estonians  have 
been  slaughtered  and  imprisoned  in 
slave   labor   camps   or   committed   to 
"psychiatric"   institutes.   The  Soviets 
have  ruptured  the  Estonian  way  of  life 
by  practicing  a  Russif  ication  program. 
This  program  involves  removing  the 
Estonians  from  their  homeland  and 
relocating  many  Russians  to  Estonia. 
Only  about  60  percent  of  the  native 
Estonians  presently  live  in  their  home- 
land. The  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
show  total  disregard  for  even  the  most 
basic  of  human  rights  of  the  Estonian 
people. 

Even  after  46  years.  Estonians  have 
not  given  up  their  fight  for  sovereign- 
ty and  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  show  their 
support  for  the  Estonian  people  by  de- 
manding independence  for  the  Repub- 
lic of  Estonia.* 
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THE  PUGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
today  to  participate  in  the  1986  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  desperate  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  The  world  watched  as 
the  Soviets  finally  delivered  Anatoly 


Shcharansky  to  freedom  in  the  West. 
But  for  every  Shcharansky.  there  are 
thousands  of  lesser  known  refuseniks 
and  prisoners  of  conscience  waiting  for 
their  day  to  emigrate.  If  history  is  any 
guide,  that  day  will  not  come  soon 
enough. 

In  1979.  Soviet  authorities  released 
over  50,000  Jews— more  than  ever 
before  or  since.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
Soviet  Union  was  executing  its  duties 
under  the  Helsinki  accords  of  1975  and 
finally  recognizing  the  human  rights 
of  those  who  chose  to  emigrate. 

A  series  of  international  events, 
however,  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  the  Soviets  still  consider  the  re- 
fuseniks a  political  issue  and  fall  to  see 
their  own  intransigence  as  a  human 
rights  abuser.  Since  1979,  emigration 
of  Soviet  Jews  has  dropped  dramati- 
cally. In  1984.  only  896  people  were  al- 
lowed to  leave.  Last  year.  1.140  were 
permitted  to  emigrate  but  this  figure 
is  still  a  mere  2  percent  of  the  1979 
total.  The  numbers  themselves  are 
alarming.  But  to  truly  understand 
their  suffering,  one  must  study  the  de- 
tails. According  to  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry: 

Refuseniks  may  undergo  great  suffering. 
They  and  their  families  are  often  targeted 
for  harassment.  Among  the  forms  employed 
are  repeated  questioning  by  the  authorities, 
firing  people  and  forcing  them  into  menial 
jobs,  or  expelling  them  from  universities 
and  professional  institutions.  In  some  cases, 
their  academic  or  professional  credentials 
were  revoked.  Some  refusenik  youth,  wait- 
ing for  years,  have  been  conscripted  upon 
reaching  draft  age.  Once  a  person  is  dis- 
charged, after  two  or  three  years  of  army 
service,  the  authorities  maintain  that  he 
possesses  "military  secrets."  This  could  add 
an  addlonal  five  year  wait  before  the  indi- 
vidual can  reapply  for  an  exit  visa,  thus  de- 
laying the  family's  departure  for  a  mini- 
mum of  seven  or  eight  years. 

Sadly,  the  Soviets  have  made  it  an 
ordeal  for  refuseniks  to  even  apply  to 
leave.  Such  behavior  by  that  Govern- 
ment is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Helsin- 
ki accords. 

What  we  must  Impress  upon  the  So- 
viets is  that  their  pattern  of  emigra- 
tion denials  is  not  a  domestic  Soviet 
political  issue  but  Instead  an  Interna- 
tional human  rights  issue.  We  must 
take  action  to  ensure  that  the  Soviets 
will  once  again  adhere  to  the  Helsinki 
accords.  To  this  end.  I  commend  the 
efforts  of  groups  such  as  the  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  and  the 
Student   Coalition    for   Soviet   Jewry 
which  work  so  hard  to  make  the  plight 
of  the  Soviet  refuseniks  known  to  the 
world.  I  wish  both  groups  success  in 
their  efforts  and  echo  their  pleas  that 
the  Soviet  emigration  numbers  must 
rise.  This  is  a  challenge  we  must  all 
face.* 
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RULES  OP  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

•  Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent. I  submit  for  the  Record  the 


RULE  1.  COHVEMINC  OF  MErriNCS 

1.1  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  for  the  transac- 
tion of  committee  business  shall  be  every 
other  Wednesday  of  each  month,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  chairman. 

1.2  The  chairman  shall  have  authority, 
upon  proper  notice,  to  call  such  additional 
meetings  of  the  committee  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  may  delegate  such  authority 
to  any  other  member  of  the  committee. 

1.3  A  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
may  be  called  at  any  time  upon  the  written 
request  of  five  or  more  members  of  the  com- 
mittee filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

1.4  In  the  case  of  any  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, other  than  a  regularly  scheduled 
meeting,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
notify  every  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  and  shall 
give  reasonable  notice  which,  except  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  shall  be  at  least 
24  hours  in  advance  of  any  meeting  held  in 
Washington.  DC.  and  at  least  48  hours  In 
the  case  of  any  meeting  held  outside  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

1.5  If  five  members  of  the  committee  have 
made  a  request  in  writing  to  the  chairman 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  the 
chairman  fails  to  call  such  a  meeting  within 
seven  calendar  days  thereafter,  including 
the  day  on  which  the  written  notice  is  sub- 
mitted, these  members  may  call  a  meeting 
by  filing  a  written  notice  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  who  shall  promptly  notify 
each  meml)er  of  the  committee  in  writing  of 
the  date  and  time  of  the  meeting. 

RULE  2.  MEETING  PROCEDURES 

2.1  Meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  as  provided  in 
Senate  Resolution  9,  94th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion- 

2.2  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  staff  direc- 
tor to  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  a  record  of 
all  committee  proceedings. 

2.3  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  if 
the  chairman  is  not  present  the  vice  chair- 
man, shall  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the 
committee.  In  the  adsence  of  the  chairman 
and  the  vice  chairman  at  any  meeting  the 
ranking  majority  member  present  shall  pre- 
side. 

2.4  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  these 
rules,  decisions  of  the  committee  shall  be  by 
majority  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting.  A  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
committee  business,  including  the  conduct 
of  executive  sessions,  shall  consist  of  five 
conunlttee  members,  except  that  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  witnesses,  taking  sworn 
testimony,  and  receiving  evidence  under 
oath,  a  quorum  may  consist  of  one  Senator. 

2.5  A  vote  by  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter 
l)elng  considered  by  the  committee  may  \x 
cast  by  proxy  if  the  proxy  authorization  ( 1 ) 
is  In  writing;  (2)  designates  the  member  of 
the  committee  who  is  to  exercise  the  proxy; 
and  (3)  is  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  pertaining 
thereto.  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for 
the  establishment  of  a  quorum. 

2.6  Whenever  the  committee  by  roll  call 
vote  reports  any  measure  or  matter,  the 
report  of  the  conunlttee  upon  such  measure 
or  matter  shall  Include  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  cast  In  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in 


opposition  to  such  measure  or  mater  by 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

RULE  3.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Creation  of  subcommittees  shall  be  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee.  Subcommit- 
tees shall  deal  with  such  legislation  and 
oversight  of  programs  and  policies  as  the 
committee  may  direct.  The  subcommittees 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee and  by  such  other  rules  they  may 
adopt  which  are  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
the  committee. 

RULE  4.  REPORTING  OF  MEASURES  OR 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

4.1  No  measures  or  recommendations  shall 
be  reported,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  from 
the  committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee is  actually  present  and  a  majority 
concur. 

4.2  In  any  case  in  which  the  committee  Is 
unable  to  reach  a  unanimous  decision,  sepa- 
rate views  or  reports  may  be  presented  by 
any  member  or  members  of  the  committee. 

4.3  A  member  of  the  committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  Intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  committee  approval  of  a  measure  of 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than 
three  working  days  In  which  to  file  such 
views.  In  writing  with  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee. Such  views  shall  then  be  included  In 
the  committee  report  and  printed  In  the 
same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and  their  In- 
clusion shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of  the 
report. 

RULE  5.  NOMINATIONS 

5.1  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  com- 
mittee, nominations  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  held  for  at  least  14  days  before 
being  voted  on  by  the  committee. 

5.2  Each  member  of  the  committee  shall 
be  promptly  furnished  a  copy  of  all  nomina- 
tions referred  to  the  committee. 

5.3  Nominees  who  are  invited  to  appear 
before  the  committee  shall  l)e  heard  in 
public  session,  except  as  provided  in  rule  2.1. 

5.4  No  confirmation  hearing  shall  be  held 
sooner  than  seven  days  after  receipt  of  the 
background  and  financial  disclosure  state- 
ment unless  the  time  limit  Is  waived  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

5.5  The  committee  vote  on  a  confirmation 
shall  not  be  sooner  than  48  hours  after  the 
committee  has  received  transcripts  of  the 
confirmation  hearing  unless  the  time  limit 
Is  waived  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

5.6  No  nomination  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  unless  the  nominee  has  filed  a  back- 
ground and  financial  disclosure  statement 
with  the  committee. 

RULE  6.  INVESTIGATIONS 

No  investigation  shall  be  Initiated  by  the 
committee  unless  at  least  five  members  of 
the  committee  have  speclflcaly  requested 
the  chairman  or  the  vice  chairman  to  au- 
thorize such  an  Investigation.  Authorized  in- 
vestigations may  be  conducted  by  members 
of  the  committee  and/or  by  designated  com- 
mittee staff  members. 

RULE  7.  SUBPOENAS 

Subpoenas  authorized  by  the  committee 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  memoranda,  documents,  records 
or  any  other  material  may  be  Issued  by  the 
chairman,  the  vice  chairman,  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  the 
chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  the  chairman,  vice  chairman 
or  member  issuing  the  subpoenas.  Each  sub- 
poena shall  have  attached  thereto  a  copy  of 


Senate  Resolution  400.  B4th  Congress.  2d 
session,  and  a  copy  of  these  rules. 

RULE  S.  PROCEDURES  RELATED  TO  THE  TAKING 
or  TESTIMONY 

8.1  ATotice— Witnesses  required  to  appear 
l)efore  the  committee  shall  be  given  reason- 
able notice  and  all  witnesses  shall  be  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  these  Rules. 

8.2  Oath  or  A//lnna«on.— Testimony  of 
witnesses  shall  be  given  under  oath  or  affir- 
mation which  may  be  administered  by  any 
member  of  the  committee. 

8.3  Interrogation.— Comm\\.Xjtt  interroga- 
tion shall  be  conducted  by  members  of  the 
committee  and  such  committee  staff  as  are 
authorized  by  the  chairman,  vice  charlman. 
or  the  presiding  member. 

8.4  Counsel  for  the  Witneat.—ia.)  Any  wit- 
ness may  be  accompanied  by  counsel.  A  wit- 
ness who  Is  unable  to  obtain  counsel  may 
inform  the  committee  of  such  fact.  If  the 
witness  Informs  the  committee  of  this  fact 
at  least  24  hours  prior  to  his  appearance 
before  the  committee  the  committee  shall 
then  endeavor  to  obtain  voluntary  counsel 
for  the  witness.  Failure  to  obtain  such  coun- 
sel will  not  excuse  the  witness  from  appear- 
ing and  testifying. 

(b)  Counsel  shall  conduct  themselves  In 
an  ethical  and  professional  manner.  Failure 
to  do  so  shall,  upon  a  finding  to  that  effect 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  sub- 
ject such  counsel  to  disciplinary  action 
which  may  Include  warnings,  censure,  re- 
moval, or  a  recommendation  of  contempt 
proceedings. 

<c)  There  shall  be  no  direct  or  cross-exam- 
ination by  counsel.  However,  counsel  may 
submit  In  writing  any  question  he  wishes 
propounded  to  his  client  or  to  any  other  wit- 
ness and  may,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  cli- 
ent's testimony,  suggest  the  presentation  of 
other  evidence  or  the  calling  of  other  wit- 
nesses. The  committee  may  use  such  ques- 
tions and  dispose  of  such  suggestions  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

8.5.  Statements  by  Witnestea.—A  witness 
may  make  a  statement  which  shall  t>e  brief 
and  relevant,  at  the  beginning  and  conclu- 
sion of  his  testimony.  Such  statements  shall 
not  exceed  a  reasonable  period  of  time  as 
determined  by  the  chairman,  or  other  pre- 
siding member.  Any  witness  desiring  to 
make  a  prepared  or  written  statement  for 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  shall  file  a 
copy  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and 
Insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  notice  given,  shall  do  so  at  least  72 
hours  In  advance  of  his  appearance  before 
the  committee. 

8.6  Objectiom  and  Rulingi.— Any  objec- 
tion raised  by  a  witness  or  counsel  shall  be 
ruled  upon  by  the  chairman  or  other  presid- 
ing member,  and  such  ruling  shall  t>e  the 
ruling  of  the  committee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  committee  present  overrules  the  ruling 
of  the  chair. 

8.7  Inspection  and  Correction.— Al\  wit- 
nesses testifying  before  the  committee  shall 
be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  In- 
spect. In  the  office  of  the  committee,  the 
transcript  of  their  testimony  to  determine 
whether  such  testimony  was  correctly  tran- 
scribed. The  witness  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel.  Any  corrections  the  witness  desires 
to  make  In  the  transcript  shall  be  submitted 
in  writing  to  the  committee  within  5  days 
from  the  date  when  the  transcript  was  made 
available  to  the  witness.  Corrections  shall 
be  limited  to  grammar  and  minor  editing, 
and  may  not  be  made  to  change  the  sub- 
stance of  the  testimony.  Any  questions  aris- 
ing with  respect  to  such  corrections  shall  be 
decided   by   the  chairman.   Upon   request. 


those  parts  of  testimony  given  by  a  witness 
in  executive  session  which  are  subsequently 
quoted  or  made  part  of  a  public  record  shall 
be  made  available  to  that  witness  at  this  ex- 
pense. 

8.8  ReQuests  to  Testify.— The  committee 
will  consider  requests  to  testify  on  any 
matter  or  measure  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee. A  person  who  believes  that  testimo- 
ny or  other  evidence  presented  at  a  public 
hearing,  or  any  comment  made  by  a  com- 
mittee member  or  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  may  tend  to  affect  adversely  his 
reputation,  may  request  to  appear  personal- 
ly before  the  committee  to  testify  on  his 
own  behalf,  or  may  file  a  sworn  statement 
of  facu  relevant  to  the  testimony,  evidence, 
or  comment,  or  may  submit  to  the  chairman 
proposed  questions  In  writing  for  the  cross 
examination  of  other  witnesses.  The  com- 
mittee shall  take  such  action  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

8.9  Contempt  Proceduru.—Yio  recom- 
mendation that  a  person  be  cited  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Senate  unless  and  until  the  committee  has. 
upon  notice  to  all  its  members,  met  and  con- 
sidered the  alleged  contempt,  afforded  the 
person  an  opportunity  to  state  in  writing  or 
in  person  why  he  should  not  be  held  in  con- 
tempt, and  agreed,  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  to  forward  such  recommendation 
to  the  Senate. 

8.10  Release  of  Name  of  Witness.— \Jn\tu 
authorized  by  the  chairman,  the  name  of 
any  witness  scheduled  to  be  heard  by  the 
committee  shall  not  be  released  prior  to,  or 
after,  his  appearance  before  the  committee. 

RULE  9.  PROCEDURES  POR  HANDLING  CLASSIPItS 
OR  SENSITIVE  MATERIAL 

9.1  Committee  staff  offices  shall  operate 
under  strict  security  precautions.  At  least 
one  security  guard  shall  be  on  duty  at  all 
times  by  the  entrance  to  control  entry. 
Before  entering  the  office  all  persons  shall 
Identify  themselves. 

9.2  Sensitive  or  classified  documents  and 
materials  shall  be  segregated  In  a  secure 
storage  area.  They  may  be  examined  only  at 
secure  reading  facilities.  Copying,  duplicat- 
ing, or  removal  from  the  committee  offices 
of  such  documents  and  other  materials  Is 
prohibited  except  as  Is  necessary  for  use  In. 
or  preparation  for.  Interviews  or  committee 
meetings.  Including  the  taking  of  testimony, 
and  In  conformity  with  Section  10.3  hereof. 

9.3  Each  member  of  the  committee  shall 
at  all  times  have  access  to  all  papers  and 
other  material  received  from  any  source. 
The  staff  director  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  maintenance,  under  appropriate  securi- 
ty procedures,  of  a  registry  which  will 
number  and  identify  all  classified  papers 
and  other  classified  materials  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  committee,  and  such  registry 
shall  be  available  to  any  member  of  the 
committee. 

9.4  Whenever  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  makes  classified  material  avail- 
able to  any  other  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  to  any  member  of  the  Senate  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  shall  be  notified.  The  clerk  of 
the  committee  shall  maintain  a  written 
record  Identifying  the  particular  Informa- 
tion transmitted  and  the  committee  or 
memt>ers  of  the  Senate  receiving  such  infor- 
mation. 

9.5  Access  to  classified  Information  sup- 
plied to  the  committee  shall  be  limited  to 
those  committee  staff  members  with  appro- 
priate security  clearances  and  a  need-to- 
know,  as  determined  by  the  committee,  and 
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under  the  committees  direction,  the  staff 
director  and  minority  staff  director. 

9.6  No  member  of  the  committee  or  of 
the  committee  staff  shall  disclose,  in  whole 
or  in  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  to  any 
person  not  a  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  committee  staff  for  any  purpose  or  in 
connection  with  any  proceeding,  judicial  or 
otherwise,  any  testimony  given  before  the 
committee  in  executive  session  including  the 
name  of  any  witness  who  appeared  or  was 
called  to  appear  before  the  committee  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  or  the  contents  of  any 
papers  or  other  materials  or  other  informa- 
tion received  by  the  committee  except  as  au- 
thorized by  the  committee  in  accordance 
with  section  8  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of 
the  94th  Congress  and  the  provisions  of 
these  rules,  or  in  the  event  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  committee,  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Senate. 

9.7  Before  the  committee  makes  any  de- 
cision regarding  the  disposition  of  any  testi- 
mony, papers,  or  other  materials  presented 
to  it.  the  committee  members  shall  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  all  perti- 
nent testimony,  papers,  and  other  materials 
that  have  been  obtained  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  or  the  committee  staff. 

RULE  10.  STAFF 

10.1  For  the  purpose  of  these  rules,  com- 
mittee staff  means  employees  of  the  com- 
mittee, employees  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  assigned  to  the  committee,  con- 
sultants to  the  committee,  employees  of 
other  government  agencies  detailed  to  the 
committee,  or  any  other  person  engaged  by 
contract  or  otherwise  to  perform  services 
for  or  at  the  request  of  the  committee. 

10.2  The  appointment  of  committee  staff 
shall  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
committee.  After  confirmation,  the  chair- 
man shall  certify  committee  sUff  appoint- 
ments to  the  financial  clerk  of  the  Senate  in 
writing. 

10.3  The  committee  staff  works  for  the 
committee  as  a  whole,  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  the  committee,  the  duties  of 
committee  staff  shall  be  performed,  and 
committee  staff  personnel  affairs  and  day- 
to-day  operations,  including  security  and 
control  of  classified  documents  and  materi- 
al, shall  be  administered  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  control  of  the  staff  director. 
The  minority  staff  director  and  the  minori- 
ty counsel  shall  be  kept  fully  informed  re- 
garding all  matters  and  shall  have  access  to 
all  material  in  the  files  of  the  committee. 

10.4  The  committee  staff  shall  assist  the 
minority  as  fully  as  the  majority  in  the  ex- 
pression of  minority  views,  including  assist- 
nace  In  the  preparation  and  filing  of  addi- 
tion, separate  and  minority  views,  to  the 
end  that  all  points  of  view  may  be  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  and  the  Senate. 

10.5  The  members  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  not  discuss  either  the  substance  or 
procedure  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
with  any  person  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  committee  staff  for  any  pur- 
pose or  In  connection  with  any  proceeding, 
judicial,  or  otherwise,  either  during  his 
tenure  as  a  member  of  the  committee  staff 
or  at  anytime  thereafter  except  as  directed 
by  the  committee  in  accordance  with  section 
8  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress and  the  provisions  of  these  rules,  or  In 
the  event  of  the  termination  of  the  commit- 
tee. In  such  a  manner  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Senate. 

10.6    No  member  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  be  employed  by  the  committee  unless 
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and  until  such  a  member  of  the  committee 
staff  agrees  in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the 
nondisclosure  agreement  promulgated  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence pursuant  to  section  6  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 400  of  the  94th  Congress.  2d  Session. 

10.7  No  member  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  be  employed  by  the  committee  unless 
and  until  such  a  member  of  the  committee 
staff  agrees  in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, to  notify  the  committee  or  in  the 
event  of  the  committee's  termination  the 
Senate  of  any  request  for  his  testimony, 
either  during  his  tenure  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  staff  or  at  any  time  thereafter 
with  respect  to  information  which  came 
into  his  possession  by  virtue  of  his  position 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  staff.  Such 
information  shall  not  be  disclosed  in  re- 
sponse to  such  requesU  except  as  directed 
by  the  committee  in  accordance  with  section 
8  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress and  the  provisions  of  these  rules,  or  in 
the  event  of  the  termination  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  such  manner  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Senate. 

10.8  The  committee  shall  Immediately 
consider  action  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of 
any  member  of  the  committee  staff  who 
fails  to  conform  to  any  of  these  rules.  Such 
disciplinary  action  may  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  immediate  dismissal  from 
the  committee  staff. 

RULE  11.  PREPARATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 

11.1  Under  direction  of  the  chairman  and 
the  vice  chairman,  designated  committee 
staff  members  shall  brief  members  of  the 
committee  at  a  time  sufficiently  prior  to  any 
committee  meeting  to  assist  the  committee 
members  in  preparation  for  such  meeting 
and  to  determine  any  matter  which  the 
committee  member  might  wish  considered 
during  the  meeting.  Such  briefing  shall,  at 
the  request  of  a  member,  include  a  list  of  all 
pertinent  papers  and  other  materials  that 
have  been  obtained  by  the  committee  that 
bear  on  matters  to  be  considered  at  the 
meeting. 

11.2  The  sUff  director  shall  recommend 
to  the  chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  the 
testimony,  papers,  and  other  materials  to  be 
presented  to  the  committee  at  any  meeting. 
The  determination  whether  such  testimony, 
papers,  and  other  materials  shall  be  pre- 
sented in  open  or  executive  session  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
and  rules  of  the  committee. 

RULE  la.  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

12.1  The  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
maintain  a  printed  calendar  for  the  infor- 
mation of  each  committee  member  showing 
the  measures  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
committee  and  the  status  of  such  measures; 
nominations  referred  to  the  committee  and 
their  status;  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
committee  determines  shall  be  included. 
The  calendar  shall  be  revised  from  time  to 
time  to  show  pertinent  changes.  A  copy  of 
each  such  revision  shall  be  furnished  to 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

12.2  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures 
referred  to  the  committee  shall  be  referred 
by  the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  the  appro- 
priate department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  reports  thereon. 

RULE  13.  COMMITTEE  TRAVEL 

13.1  No  member  of  the  committee  or  com- 
mittee staff  shall  travel  abroad  on  commit- 
tee business  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman.  Re- 
quesU for  authorization  of  such  travel  shall 


state  the  purpose  and  extent  of  the  trip.  A 
full  report  shall  be  filed  with  the  committee 
when  travel  Is  completed. 

13.2  When  the  chairman  and  the  vice 
chairman  approve  the  foreign  travel  of  a 
member  of  the  committee  staff  not  accom- 
panying a  member  of  the  committee,  all 
members  of  the  committee  are  to  be  ad- 
vised, prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
travel,  of  its  extent,  nature  and  purpose. 
The  report  referred  to  in  rule  13.1  shall  be 
furnished  to  all  members  of  the  committee 
and  shall  not  be  otherwise  disseminated 
without  the  express  authorization  of  the 
committee  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

13.3  No  member  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  travel  within  this  country  on  commit- 
tee business  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  the  staff  director  as  directed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

RULE  M.  CHANGES  IN  RULES 

These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  the  committee,  provided  that  a 
notice  in  writing  of  the  proposed  change  has 
been  given  to  each  member  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  action  there- 
in Is  to  be  taken. 

[Appendix  A] 

94th  Congress.  2d  Session.  S.  Res.  400 

[Report  No.  94-6751 

[Report  No.  94-7701 

(In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  March 

1.  1976) 
[May   19.  1976.  Considered,  amended,  and 
agreed  to  resolution,  to  establish  a  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Intelli- 
gence, and  for  other  purposes] 
Resolved,  That  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  to  establish  a  new  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  to  oversee  and 
make  continuing  studies  of  the  intelligence 
activities  and  programs  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  to  submit  to  the  Senate 
appropriate   proposals    for   legislation   and 
report  to  the  Senate  concerning  such  intelli- 
gence activities  and  programs.  In  carrying 
out  this  purpose,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence    shall    make    every    effort    to 
assure   that   the   appropriate   departmenU 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  provide 
informed  and  timely  intelligence  necessary 
for  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  to 
make  sound  decisions  affecting  the  security 
and  vital  InteresU  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  fur- 
ther the  purpose  of  this  resolution  to  pro- 
vide vigilant  legislative  oversight  over  the 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  United  States 
to  assure  that  such  activities  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
select  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  (hereinafter  In 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "select 
committee").  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed  as 
follows. 

(A)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

(B)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services; 

(C)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations; 

(D)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  and 

(E)  seven  members  to  be  appointed  from 
the  Senate  at  large. 

(2)  Members  appointed  from  each  commit- 
tee named  in  clauses  (A)  through  (D)  ol 


paragraph  (1)  shall  be  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  two  major  political  parties  and 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Senate.  Pour  of  the  members  ap- 
pointed under  clause  (E)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  three  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

(3)  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  select  committee 
but  shall  have  no  vote  in  the  committee  and 
shall  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining a  quorum. 

(b)  No  Senator  may  serve  on  the  select 
committee  for  more  than  eight  years  of  con- 
tinuous service,  exclusive  of  service  by  any 
Senator  on  such  committee  during  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress.  To  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  one-third  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  appointed  to  the  select 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress  and  each  Congress  there- 
after shall  be  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
did  not  serve  on  such  committee  during  the 
preceding  Congress. 

(c)  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  members  of 
the  majority  party  of  the  Senate  shall  elect 
a  chairman  for  the  select  committee,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  from 
the  minority  party  of  the  Senate  shall  elect 
a  vice  chairman  for  such  committee.  The 
vice  chairman  shall  act  in  the  place  and 
stead  of  the  chairman  in  the  absence  of  the 
chairman.  Neither  the  chairman  nor  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  select  committee  shall 
at  the  same  time  serve  as  chairman  or  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  any  other  commit- 
tee referred  to  in  paragraph  4(e)(1)  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  referred  to  the 
select  committee  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following: 

(1)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(2)  Intelligence  activities  of  all  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government, 
including  but  not  limited  to,  the  intelligence 
activities  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense: the  Department  of  State;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice:  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

(3)  The  organization  or  reorganization  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  organization  or 
reorganization  relates  to  a  function  or  activ- 
ity involving  intelligence  activities. 

(4)  Authorizations  for  appropriations, 
both  direct  and  indirect  for  the  following: 

(A)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(B)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(C)  The  National  Security  Agency. 

(D)  The  Intelligence  activities  of  other 
agencies  and  subdivisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(E)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(F)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Including  all 
activities  of  the  Intelligence  Division. 

(G)  Any  department,  agency,  or  subdivi- 
sion which  is  the  successor  to  any  agency 
named  in  clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C);  and  the  ac- 


tivities of  any  department,  agency,  or  lubdi- 
vision  which  la  the  successor  to  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  bureau,  or  subdivision  named 
In  clause  (D),  (E>,  or  (F)  to  the  extent  that 
the  activities  of  such  successor  department, 
agency,  or  subdivision  are  activities  de- 
scribed In  clause  (D),  (E),  or  (F). 

(b)  Any  proposed  legislation  reported  by 
the  select  committee,  except  any  legislation 
involving  matters  specified  in  clause  (1)  or 
(4)(A)  of  subsection  (a),  containing  any 
matter  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  standing  committee  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  such  standing  com- 
mittee be  referred  to  such  standing  commit- 
tee for  Its  consideration  of  such  matter  and 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  by  such  standing 
committee  within  thirty  days  after  the  day 
on  which  such  proposed  legislation  is  re- 
ferred to  such  standing  committee:  and  any 
proposed  legislation  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee, other  than  the  select  committee, 
which  contains  any  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  select  committee  shall,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, be  referred  to  the  select  committee 
for  Its  consideration  of  such  matter  and  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  select  com- 
mittee within  thirty  days  after  the  day  on 
which  such  proposed  legislation  is  referred 
to  such  committee.  In  any  case  In  which  a 
committee  falls  to  report  any  proposed  leg- 
islation referred  to  it  within  the  time  limit 
prescribed  herein,  such  committee  shall  be 
automatically  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  proposed  legislation  on 
the  thirtieth  day  following  the  day  on 
which  such  proposed  legislation  is  referred 
to  such  committee  unless  the  Senate  pro- 
vides otherwise.  In  computing  any  thirty- 
day  period  under  this  paragraph  there  shall 
be  excluded  from  such  computation  any 
days  on  which  the  Senate  Is  not  In  session. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  or  otherwise  restrict- 
ing the  authority  of  any  other  committee  to 
study  and  review  any  intelligence  actlvty  to 
the  extent  that  such  activity  directly  affects 
a  matter  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  committee. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending,  limiting,  or  otherwise 
changing  the  authority  of  any  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  obtain  full  and 
prompt  access  to  the  product  of  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  relevant  to  a 
matter  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  committee. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  select  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  accountability  to  the  Senate, 
shall  make  regular  and  periodic  reports  to 
the  Senate  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  Eigencies  of  the  United  States. 
Such  committee  shall  promptly  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  or  to  any  other  ap- 
propriate committee  or  committees  of  the 
Senate  any  matters  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  or  such  other  committee  or 
committees.  In  making  such  report,  the 
select  committee  shall  proceed  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  section  8(c)(2)  to  protect  na- 
tional security. 

(b)  The  select  committee  shall  obtain  an 
annual  report  from  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Such  reports  shall  review  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  agency  or  department 
concerned  and  the  intelligence  activities  of 
foreign  countries  directed  at  the  United 
States  or  Its  interest.  An  unclassified  version 


of  each  report  may  be  made  available  to  the 
public  at  the  dlacretlon  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  at 
requiring  the  public  disclosure  In  such  re- 
ports of  the  names  of  individual*  engaged  In 
intelligence  activities  for  the  United  States 
or  the  divulging  of  Intelligence  methods  em- 
ployed or  the  sources  of  information  on 
which  such  reports  are  based  or  the  amount 
of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  (or 
Intelligence  activities. 

(c)  On  or  before  March  15  of  each  year, 
the  select  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  the 
views  and  estimates  described  in  section 
301(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  regarding  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  select  committee. 

Sec.  B.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  select  committee  Is  authorized  In 
Its  discretion  ( 1 )  to  make  investigations  into 
any  matter  within  iu  jurisdiction.  (3)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate.  (3)  to  employ  personnel, 
(4)  to  hold  hearings,  (5)  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
time  or  place  during  the  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate.  (6)  to 
require,  by  subpoena,  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, (7)  to  take  depositions  and  other  tes- 
timony. (8)  to  procure  the  service  of  tnaivld- 
ual  consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
203(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  and  (9)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses. 

(c)  Subpoenas  authorized  by  the  select 
committee  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman,  the  vice  chairman  or  any 
member  of  the  select  committee  designated 
by  the  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  chairman  or  any 
member  signing  the  subpoena. 

Sec.  6.  No  employee  of  the  select  commit- 
tee or  any  person  engaged  by  contract  or 
otherwise  to  perform  services  for  or  at  the 
request  of  such  committee  shall  be  given 
access  to  any  classified  information  by  such 
committee  unless  such  employee  or  person 
has  ( 1 )  agreed  in  writing  and  under  oath  to 
be  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate  (includ- 
ing the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  ■  and  of  such 
committee  as  to  the  security  of  such  infor- 
mation during  and  after  the  period  of  his 
employment  or  contractual  agreement  with 
such  committee:  and  (2)  received  an  appro- 
priate security  clearance  as  determined  by 
such  committee  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence.  The  type  of 
security  clearance  to  be  required  in  the  case 
of  any  such  employee  or  person  shall, 
within  the  determination  of  such  committee 
In  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  be  commensurate  with  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  classified  information  to 
which  such  employee  or  person  will  be  given 
access  by  such  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  select  committee  shall  formu- 
late and  carry  out  such  rules  and  procedures 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  prevent  the  disclo- 
sure, without  the  consent  of  the  person  or 
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persons  concerned,  of  information  in  the 
possession  of  such  committee  which  unduly 
infringes  upon  the  privacy  or  which  violates 
the  constitutional  rights  of  such  person  or 
persons.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  such  committee  from  publicly 
disclosing  any  such  information  in  any  case 
in  which  such  committee  determines  the  na- 
tional interest  in  the  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation clearly  outweighs  any  infringe- 
ment on  the  privacy  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons. . 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  select  committee  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  dis- 
close publicly  any  information  in  the  posses- 
sion of  such  committee  after  a  determina- 
tion by  such  committee  that  the  public  in- 
terest would  be  served  by  such  disclosure. 
Whenever  committee  acton  is  required  to 
disclose  any  information  under  this  section, 
the  committee  shall  meet  to  vote  on  the 
matter  within  five  days  after  any  member  of 
the  conunittee  requests  such  a  vote.  No 
member  of  the  select  conunittee  shall  dis- 
close any  information,  the  disclosure  of 
which  requires  a  committee  vote,  prior  to  a 
vote  by  the  committee  on  the  question  of 
the  disclosure  of  such  information  or  after 
such  vote  except  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

(bXl)  In  any  case  in  which  the  select  com- 
mittee votes  to  disclose  publicly  any  infor- 
mation which  has  been  classified  under  es- 
Ublished  security  procedures,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  it  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  which  the  executive  branch  re- 
quests be  kept  secret,  such  committee  shall 
notify  the  President  of  such  vote. 

(2)  The  select  committee  may  disclose 
publicly  such  information  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  five-day  period  following  the  day 
on  which  notice  of  such  vote  is  transmitted 
to  the  President,  unless,  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  such  five-day  period,  the  President, 
personally  in  writing,  notifies  the  committee 
that  he  objects  to  the  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation, provides  his  reasons  therefor, 
and  certifies  that  the  threat  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  SUtes  posed  by  such 
disclosure  is  of  such  gravity  that  it  out- 
weighs any  public  interest  in  the  disclosure. 

(3)  If  the  President,  personally  in  writing, 
notifies  the  select  committee  of  his  objec- 
tions to  the  disclosure  of  such  information 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  such  commit- 
tee may.  by  majority  vote,  refer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disclosure  of  such  information  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration.  The  commit- 
tee shall  not  publicly  disclose  such  informa- 
tion without  leave  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Whenever  the  select  committee  votes 
to  refer  the  question  of  disclosure  of  any  in- 
formation to  the  Senate  under  paragraph 
(3)  the  chairman  shall  not  later  than  the 
first  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  in  session 
following  the  day  on  which  the  vote  occurs, 
report  the  matter  to  the  Senate  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

(5)  One  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes  on 
the  fourth  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  in 
session  following  the  day  on  which  any  such 
matter  is  reported  to  the  Senate,  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  jointly  agree 
upon  in  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of  rule 
XVII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  shall  go  into  closed  session  and 
the  matter  shall  be  the  pending  business.  In 
considering  the  matter  in  closed  session  the 
Senate  may— 

(A)  approve  the  public  disclosure  of  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  information  in  question, 
in  which  case  the  committee  shall  publicly 
disclose  the  information  ordered  to  be  dis- 

ClOMd. 


(B)  disapprove  the  public  disclosure  of  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  information  in  ques- 
tion, in  which  case  the  committee  shall  not 
publicly  disclose  the  information  ordered 
not  to  be  disclosed,  or 

(C)  refer  all  or  any  portion  of  the  matter 
back  to  the  committee,  in  which  case  the 
committee  shall  make  the  final  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  public  disclosure  of 
the  information  In  question. 
Upon  conclusion  of   the  consideration  of 
such  matter  in  closed  session,  which  may 
not  extend  beyond  the  close  of  the  ninth 
day  on  which  the  Senate  is  in  session  follow- 
ing the  day  on  which  such  matter  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  or  the  close  of  the 
fifth  day  following  the  day  agreed  upon 
jointly  by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
in   accordance   with    paragraph   5   of   rule 
XVII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(whichever  the  case  may  be),  the  Senate 
shall  immediately  vote  on  the  disposition  of 
such  matter  in  open  session,  without  debate, 
and  without  divulging  the  information  with 
respect  to  which  the  vote  is  being  taken. 
The  Senate  shall  vote  to  dispose  of  such 
matter  by  one  or   nore  of  the  means  speci- 
fied  in  clauses  (A).   (B).  and  (C)  of  the 
second  sentence  of  this  paragraph.  Any  vote 
of  the  Senate  to  disclose  any  information 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject 
to  the  right  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
move  for  reconsideration  of  the  vote  within 
the  time  and  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
specified  in  rule  XIII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation shall   be   made   consistent   with 
that  right.  , 

(cXl)  No  information  in  the  possession  oi 
the  select  committee  relating  to  the  lawful 
intelligence  activities  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  has  been 
classified  under  established  security  proce- 
dures and  which  the  select  committee,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section, 
has  determined  should  not  be  disclosed  shall 
be  made  available  to  any  person  by  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
except  in  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  or 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  select  committee  may.  under  such 
regulations  as  the  committee  shall  prescribe 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  such  infor- 
mation, make  any  information  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  available  to  any  other  com- 
mittee or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Whenever  the  select  committee  makes  such 
information  available,  the  committee  shall 
keep  a  written  record  showing,  in  the  case 
of  any  particular  information,  which  com- 
mittee or  which  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived such  information.  No  Member  of  the 
Senate  who.  and  no  committee  which,  re- 
ceives any  information  under  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  disclose  such  information  except 
in  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct '  to  inves- 
tigate any  unauthorized  disclosure  of  intelli- 
gence information  by  a  Member,  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  in  violation  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  con- 
cerning any  allegation  which  it  finds  to  be 
substantiated. 

(e)  Upon  the  request  of  any  person  who  is 
subject  to  any  such  investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct ' 
shall  release  to  such  individual  at  the  con- 
clusion of  its  investigation  a  summary  of  its 
investigation  together  with  its  findings,  if. 
at  the  conclusion  of  its  investigation,  the 
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Select  Conunittee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct '  determines  that  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant breach  of  confidentiality  or  unau- 
thorized disclosure  by  a  Member,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  Senate,  it  shall  report  ite 
findings  to  the  Senate  and  recommend  ap- 
propriate action  such  as  censure,  removal 
from  committee  membership,  or  expulsion 
from  the  Senate,  in  the  case  of  a  Member, 
or  removal  from  office  or  employment  or 
punishment  for  contempt,  in  the  case  of  an 
officer  or  employee. 

Sec.  9.  The  select  committee  is  authorized 
to  permit  any  personal  representative  of  the 
President,  designated  by  the  President  to 
serve  as  a  liaison  to  such  committee,  to 
attend  any  closed  meeting  of  such  commit- 
tee. 

Sec.  10.  Upon  expiration  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
With  Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities,  es- 
tablished by  Senate  Resolution  21.  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress,  all  records,  files  docu- 
menU.  and  other  materials  in  the  posses- 
sion, custody,  or  control  of  such  committee, 
under  appropriate  conditions  established  by 
it,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  select  commit- 
tee. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  of  the  United  States  should  keep  the 
select  committee  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  intelligence  activi- 
ties, including  any  significant  anticipated 
activities,  which  are  the  responsibility  of  or 
engaged  in  by  such  department  or  agency: 
Provided,  That  this  does  not  constitute  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  implementation 
of  any  such  anticipated  intelligence  activity. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  involved  in  any  intelligence 
activities  should  furnish  any  information  or 
document  in  the  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  the  department  or  agency,  or  person 
paid  by  such  department  or  agency,  when- 
ever requested  by  the  select  committee  with 
respect  to  any  matter  within  such  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  each 
department  and  agency  of  the  United  States 
should  report  immediately  upon  discovery 
to  the  select  committee  any  and  all  intelli- 
gence activities  which  constitute  violations 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  any  person, 
violations  of  law.  or  violations  of  Executive 
orders.  Presidential  directives,  or  depart- 
mental or  agency  rules  or  regulations,  each 
department  and  agency  should  further 
report  to  such  committee  what  actions  have 
been  taken  or  are  expected  to  be  taken  by 
the  departments  or  agencies  with  respect  to 
such  violations. 

Sec.  12.  Subject  to  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  no  funds  shall  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976.  with  the  exception  of  a  con- 
tinuing bill  or  resolution,  or  amendment 
thereto,  or  conference  report  thereon,  to.  or 
for  use  of.  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  any  of  the  follow- 
ing activities,  unless  such  funds  shall  have 
been  previously  authorized  by  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the 
same  or  preceding  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
such  activity  for  such  fiscal  year: 

(1)  The  activities  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

(2)  The  activities  of  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

(3)  The  activities  of  the  National  Security 
Agency. 
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(4)  The  intelligence  activities  of  other 
agencies  and  subdivisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(5)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(6)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  including  all 
activities  of  the  Intelligence  Division. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall 
make  a  study  with  respect  to  the  following 
matters,  taking  into  consideration  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  matter,  all  relevant  as- 
pects of  the  effectiveness  of  planning,  gath- 
ering, use,  security,  and  dissemination  of  in- 
telligence: 

(1)  the  quality  of  the  analytical  capabili- 
ties of  United  States  foreign  intelligence 
agencies  and  means  for  integrating  more 
closely  analytical  intelligence  and  policy  for- 
mulation: 

(2)  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  authority 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  engage  In  intelligence  ac- 
tivities and  the  desirability  of  developing 
charters  for  each  intelligence  agency  or  de- 
partment: 

(3)  the  organization  of  Intelligence  activi- 
ties In  the  executive  branch  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  conduct,  oversight,  and 
accountability  of  Intelligence  activities:  to 
reduce  duplication  or  overlap:  and  to  Im- 
prove the  morale  of  the  personnel  of  the 
foreign  intelligence  agencies: 

(4)  the  conduct  of  covert  and  clandestine 
activities  and  the  procedures  by  which  Con- 
gress Is  informed  of  such  activities: 

(5)  the  desirability  of  changing  any  law. 
Senate  rule  or  procedure,  or  any  Executive 
order,  rule,  or  regulations  to  improve  the 
protection  of  intelligence  secrets  and  pro- 
vide for  disclosure  of  Information  for  which 
there  is  no  compelling  reason  for  secrecy: 

(6)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  on  intelligence 
activities: 

(7)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  intelligence  activities  in 
lieu  of  having  separate  committees  in  each 
House  of  Congress,  or  of  establishing  proce- 
dures under  which  separate  committees  on 
intelligence  activities  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  would  receive  joint  briefings  from 
the  intelligence  agencies  and  coordinate 
their  policies  with  respect  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  sensitive  intelligence  Information: 

(8)  the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  Government  and 
whether  disclosure  of  any  of  the  amounts  of 
such  funds  Is  in  the  public  interest:  and 

(9)  the  development  of  a  uniform  set  of 
definitions  for  terms  to  be  used  in  policies 
or  guidelines  which  may  be  adopted  by  the 
executive  or  legislative  branches  to  govern, 
clarify,  and  strengthen  the  operation  of  in- 
telligence activities. 

(b)  The  select  committee  may.  in  its  dis- 
cretion, omit  from  the  special  study  re- 
quired by  this  section  any  matter  it  deter- 
mines has  been  adequately  studied  by  the 
Select  Committee  To  Study  Governmental 
Operations  With  Respect  to  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities, established  by  Senate  Resolution  21. 
Ninety-fourth  Congress. 

(c)  The  select  committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  the  study  provided  for  by  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  or  other  ac- 
tions It  deems  appropriate,  no  later  than 
July  1.  1977,  and  from  time  to  time  thereaf- 
ter as  It  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  As  used  in  this  resolution,  the 
term  'intelligence  activities"  includes  (1) 
the  collection,  analysis,  production,  dissemi- 


nation, or  use  of  information  which  relates 
to  any  foreign  country,  or  any  government, 
political  group,  party,  military  force,  move- 
ment, or  other  association  in  such  foreign 
country,  and  which  relates  to  the  defense, 
foreign  policy,  national  security,  or  related 
policies  of  the  United  States,  and  other  ac- 
tivity which  is  in  support  of  such  activities: 
(2)  activities  taken  to  counter  similar  activi- 
ties directed  against  the  United  States:  (3) 
covert  or  clandestine  activities  affecting  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  any  for- 
eign government,  political  group,  party, 
military  force,  movement  or  other  associa- 
tion: (4)  the  collection,  analysis,  production, 
dissemination,  or  use  of  information  about 
activities  of  persons  within  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  or  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  abroad  whose 
political  and  related  activities  pose,  or  may 
be  considered  by  any  department,  agency, 
bureau,  office,  division.  Instrumentality,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  pose  a 
threat  to  the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  covert  or  clandestine  activities 
directed  against  such  persons.  Such  term 
does  not  include  tactical  foreign  military  in- 
telligence serving  no  national  policymaking 
function. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  resolution,  the  term 
"department  or  agency"  includes  any  orga- 
nization, committee,  council,  establishment, 
or  office  within  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  refer- 
ence to  any  department,  agency,  bureau,  or 
subdivision  shall  include  a  reference  to  any 
successor  department,  agency,  bureau,  or 
subdivision  to  the  extent  that  such  succes- 
sor engage  in  intelligence  activities  now  con- 
ducted by  the  department,  bureau,  or  subdi- 
vision referred  to  In  this  resolution. 

Sec.  15.  (This  section  authorized  funds  for 
the  select  committee  for  the  period  May  19, 
1976  through  February  28,  1977.) 

Sec.  16.  Nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  be 
constructed  as  constituting  acquiescence  by 
the  Senate  in  any  practice,  or  in  the  con- 
duct of  any  activity,  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law. 

(APPENDIX  B] 

94th  Congress,  1st  Session,  S.  Res.  9 

[In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

January  IS,  1975] 

[Resolution    amending    the    rules    of    the 

Senate  relating  to  open  committee  meet- 
ings.] 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  7(b)  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)  Each  meeting  of  a  standing,  select,  or 
special  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  including  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of 
any  such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  if  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
the  case  may  be,  determines  by  record  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  present  that  the 
matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to 
be  taken  at  such  portion  or  portions— 

■•(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States: 

"'(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

"•(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 


sent a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual; 

"(4)  will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement:  or 

"(5)  will  disclose  Information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if— 

"(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Oovem- 
ment  officers  and  employees:  or 

"(B)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person. 

Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by  any 
such  committee  or  subcommittee  is  open  to 
the  public,  that  hearing  may  be  broadcast 
by  radio  or  television,  or  both,  under  such 
rules  as  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
may  adopt.'". 

Sec.  2.  Section  133A(b)  of  the  LegUlative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  section  242(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970,  and  sections  102  (d)  and  (e)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  are  re- 
pealed. 


DR.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  SHOULD 
BE  NASA  ADMINISTRATOR 

•  Mr.  WALLOP,  Mr,  President,  there 
has  been  much  talk  lately  of  the  need 
for  good  leadership  at  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Having  dealt  with  perhaps  the 
most  expensive,  and  the  most  success- 
ful, part  of  the  U.8,  Space  Program 
for  8  years,  and  having  seen  NASA  up 
close,  I  can  only  concur.  NASA  has 
been  in  existence  for  a  full  generation 
now.  It  has  developed  some  of  the  scle- 
rosis that  comes  with  a  leadership 
group  that  has  worked  together  a  long 
time  and  that  has  acquired  excessive 
interest  in  getting  along  with  one  an- 
other and  in  looking  good.  I  well  re- 
member, as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  arguing  that  this 
country  was  relying  too  heavily  on  the 
shuttle  for  launching  some  of  our 
most  Important  payloads.  The  shuttle 
is  a  wonderful  tool.  I  argued,  but  it 
should  not  be  our  only  means  of 
launching  payloads  into  space.  It  Is 
best  for  resupplying,  repairing,  and  re- 
turning spacecraft.  The  simple  Job  of 
lifting  payloads  should  be  spread 
among  a  variety  of  vehicles.  Well,  this 
commonsense  argument  ran  into  a 
stone  wall  of  opposition  from  NASA. 
The  newly  universal  concern  was  to 
secure  a  kind  of  monopoly  for  the 
shuttle,  and  to  foreclose  any  slippage 
of  support  for  their  No.  1  program,  I 
understand  that  is  how  bureaucracies 
work.  But  I  know  the  country  needs 
better  than  bureaucratic  solutions. 

Nowadays  we  hear  much  in  the  press 
about  how  the  professionals  at  NASA 
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want  one  of  their  own  fraternity  to  be 
appointed  as  the  Administrator.  I 
think  that  the  President  would  not 
serve  the  country  well  if  he  gave  in  to 
the  bureaucrats.  The  bureaucrats  and 
their  spokesmen  are  adamant.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Graham,  the  very  recently  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Administrator,  the 
man  who  became  Acting  Administra- 
tor, a  few  days  before  the  disaster, 
should  not  be  appointed  as  the  perma- 
nent Administrator,  they  say.  Well,  I 
.can  say  that  Dr.  Graham  was  one  of 
the  few  people,  who.  years  ago.  saw 
the  logical  need  to  provide  this  coun- 
try with  some  expendable  launchers 
we  could  use  to  supplement  or  back  up 
the  shuttle.  He  proved  to  be  right,  and 
the  bureaucracy  proved  to  be  wrong.  I 
know  that  bureaucrats  find  it  hard  to 
forgive  such  things,  and  to  accept  out- 
siders, but  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress are  not  here  to  make  bureau- 
crats happy,  we  are  here  to  make  sure 
that  bureaucracies  are  led  by  people 
who  have  a  record  of  being  right.  Dr. 
Graham  is  such  a  man. 

Dr.  Graham  is  a  brilliant  engineer 
who  has  been  right  about  technical 
questions  such  as  missile  guidance  sys- 
tems, and  about  broad  political  ques- 
tions. More  to  the  point,  he  has  a  good 
nose  for  where  our  resources  should  be 
allocated  for  the  sake  of  the  coiuitry. 
and  the  personal  fortitude  to  say  no  to 
bureaucrats.  He  has  served  the  Presi- 
dent honorably  and  well. 

I  have  l)een  dismayed,  but  not  sur- 
prised, by  attacks  in  the  press  and  on 
the  Hill  against  this  man.  who  has 
handled  a  difficult,  even  a  tragic  func- 
tion admirably,  even  without  the  bene- 
fit of  the  full  authority  that  comes 
with  a  regular  title  to  the  job.  I  believe 
It  is  time  for  the  President,  as  well  as 
for  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  care 
about  our  coimtry  and  who  believe 
that  rewards  should  follow  faithful 
competence,  to  support  Dr.  William 
Graham  as  the  permanent  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA.» 
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S     2099-AMENDMENTS    TO    SEC- 
TION   201    OF    TRADE    ACT    OP 
1974 
•  Mr.   ROTH.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
that  the  bill.  S.  2099.  I  introduced  on 
February   25,  with  Senators  Wallop 
and  EhJRDfBERGQi.  along  with  a  brief 
summary     and  .a    section-by-section 
analysis,  be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 
The  material  follows: 
S.  2099 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativei    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  INVESTIGATIONS. 

(a)  ADjrsmnrr  Proposal— Subsection  (a) 
of  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
D.S.C.  2251(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ),  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 


••(3KA)  Each  petition  filed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include  an  adjustment  pro- 
posal which  sets  forth- 

"(i)  the  specific  objectives  of  the  import 
relief  being  requested. 

"(ii)  a  schedule  for  achieving  such  objec- 
tives which— 

■•(I)  coincides  with  the  period  for  which 
import  relief  is  requested,  and 

■•(II)  identifies  goals  that  are  to  be 
achieved  within  specific  intervals  in  the 
period  for  which  import  relief  is  requested, 
and 

"(lii)  a  description  of  actions  which  will  be 
taken  to  achieve  such  objectives. 

"(B)  The  objectives  of  the  Import  relief  re- 
quested in  a  petition  may  include— 

"(i)  the  faciliUtion  of  orderly  transfer  of 
resources  to  alternative  uses,  or 

••(ii)  other  means  of  adjusting  to  new  con- 
ditions of  competition. 

••(C)  The  adjustment   proposal   required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (D)  may  address, 
among  other  factors,  the  following  factors 
relating  to  the  domestic  industry: 
••(i)  the  level  of  capital  investment, 
••(ii)  production  capacity  utilization, 
"(iii)  production  capacity  projections. 
••(Iv)  automation  of  production. 
••(V)  management  innovations, 
•*(vi)  labor  policy. 

••(vii)  changes  in  other  cost  structures,  or 
••(viii)  marliet  strategies. 
••(D)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (bKl). 
no  investigation  may  be  initiated  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section  until  an  ad- 
justment proposal  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  has  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission by  any  person  who  would  be  eligible 
to  initiate  such  investigation  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion under  paragraph  (1).". 

•(b)  I>ETEHMiNATioi»s.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2251(b))  is  amended— 

••(I)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (P)  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

•(B)  with  respect  to  the  threat  of  serious 
injury—  . 

•(i)  a  decline  in  sales  in  the  domestic  m- 
dustry  concerned. 

••(ii)  a  higher  and  growing  inventory  in 
the  domestic  industry  concerned  (whether 
mainUined  by  domestic  producers,  import- 
era,  wholesalers,  or  retailers). 

"(iii)  a  downward  trend  in  production, 
profiU.  wages,  or  employment  (or  increasing 
underemployment)  in  the  domestic  industry 
concerned. 

"(iv)  any  policy  or  plan  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, or  any  policy  or  plan  efficiently 
santioned  by  a  foreign  government,  which— 
•■(I)  has  the  sUted  purpose  of  enhancing, 
or 

••(II)  has  the  foreseeable  result  of  enhanc- 
ing, 

the  competitiveness  of  an  Industry  of  such 
foreign  country  (relative  to  the  world 
market  or  the  market  in  such  foreign  coun- 
try) in  order  to  create  for  such  industry  a 
greater  comparative  advantage  than  the  in- 
dustry would  have  absent  such  policy  or 

plan, 

••(v)  the  existence  of  final  affirmative  anti- 
dumping or  countervailing  duty  determina- 
tions under  section  303  or  title  VII  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  any  mer- 
chandise that  is  produced  by  the  domestic 
industry  concerned, 

"(vi)  the  extent  to  which  firms  in  the  do- 
mestic industry  concerned  are  unable  to 
maintain  existing  levels  of  expenditures  on 
research  and  development. 


(vll)  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
SUtes  market  is  the  focal  point  for  diver- 
sion of  exports  of  the  article  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Investigation  by  reason  of  re- 
strainU  on  exports  of  such  article  to.  or  on 
import*  of  such  article  into,  the  markeU  of 
any  foreign  country. 

••(viii)  any  increase  in  production  capacity, 
or  existing  unused  capacity,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries that  is  likely  to  result  in  a  significant 
increase  in  imports  into  the  United  SUtes  of 
the  article  that  is  the  subject  of  the  investi- 
gation. 

•(ix)  any  rapid  increase  in  United  States 
market  penetration  and  the  likelihood  that 
the  penetration  will  increase  to  the  level  of 
serious  injury. 

••(X)  the  probability  that  imports  of  such 
article  will  enter  the  United  SUtes  at  prices 
that  will  have  a  depressing  or  suppressing 
effect  on  domestic  prices  of  such  article,  and 
••(xi)  the  potential  for  product-shifting  If 
production  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  foreign  manufacturers,  which  are  not 
being  used,  but  could  be  used,  to  produce 
such  article,  are  subsequently  used  to 
produce  such  article,  and 

••(xii)  any  other  demonstrable  adverse 
trends  that  indicate  the  probability  that  the 
imporution  (or  sale  for  importation)  of 
such  article  (whether  or  not  such  article  is 
actually  being  Imported  at  the  time)  will  be 
the  cause  of  serious  Injury.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Any  determination  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  paragraph  (1)  that  an  industry  In 
the  United  SUtes  is  threatened  with  serious 
injury  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence that  the  threat  of  serious  Injury  Is 
real  and  that  actual  serious  Injury  Is  Immi- 
nent. Such  a  determination  may  not  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  mere  conjecture  or 
supposition,  but  may  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  official  sUtements  of  Intended  action 
made  by  a  foreign  government. '. 

(c)  Recommemdations— Subsection  (d)  of 
section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2251(d))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'the  Commission  finds 
with  respect  to  any  article,  as  a  result  of  its 
Investigation,  the  serious  injury  or  threat 
thereof  described  in  subsection  (b)"  In  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •the 
determination  of  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (bHl)  is  affirmative"  . 

(2)  by  striking  out  •or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (IKA), 

(3)  by  adding  'or'^  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1KB), 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (b)  of 
paragraph  (1)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

•■(C)  make  the  finding  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  recommend  the  provision 
of  adjustment  assistance  under  chapters  2 
and  3,",  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■•(3KA)  If  the  Conunlsslon  has  made  an  af- 
firmative determination  under  subsection 
(bHl),  the  Commission  shall— 

••(I)  conduct  an  Investigation  of,  and,  after 
reasonable  notice,  hold  a  public  hearing  (at 
which  all  interested  parties  shall  be  provid- 
ed an  opportunity  to  present  testimony  and 
evidence)  on— 

■■(I)  the  finding  the  Commission  Is  re- 
quired to  make  under  paragraph  (1)(A), 

•'(II)  the  determination  and  estimate  the 
Commission  Is  required  to  make  under 
clauses  (ii)  and  (iv).  and 

•■(III)  the  adjustment  proposal,  if  any.  re- 
quired under  subsection  (aK3), 


•■(11)  determine  the  probable  effectiveness 
of  import  relief  which  may  be  provided 
under  section  203, 

■■(iii)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  such  ad- 
justment proposal  as  a  means  of  enabling 
the  domestic  industry  to  compete  competi- 
tively, and 

••(iv)  estimate  the  short-term  and  long- 
term  effecte  of  the  actions  the  Commission 
has  found  to  be  necessary  under  paragraph 
(IXA)  on  private  and  Industrial  consumers 
(Including  the  effect  on  the  price  and  avail- 
ability of  the  Imported  article  and  the  like, 
or  directly  competitive,  article  produced  in 
the  United  States). 

'•(B)  The  Commission  shall  include  in  the 
report  submitted  to  the  President  under 
paragraph  ( 1  )— 

"(l)  the  determination  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (aKli). 

■■(11)  a  summary  of  the  evaluation  made 
under  subparagraph  (A)(iii). 

'•(iii)  the  estimate  made  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(iv<.  and 

•■(iv)  any  comments  of  any  Commissioners 
on  any  relief  which  the  President  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  under  section  203.". 

SEC.  Z.  RELIEF  FROM  IMPORTS. 

(a)  DrTERMiNATioifs.- Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  202(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2252(a)(1))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (C),  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraph. 

■■(B)  shall  evaluate  the  objectives  and  ac- 
tions specified  In  the  adjustment  proposal 
required  under  section  201(a)(3).  and". 

(b)  Relief  Which  May  Be  Provided.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  203  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  22S3(a))  U 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4), 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (7).  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

■■(5)  direct  the  Attorney  General,  in  con- 
sulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
to  review  applications  from  members  of  the 
Industry  In  question  for  antitrust  law  ex- 
emptions In  accordance  with  subsection 
(IHl); 

■■(6)  enter  into  multilateral  negotiations  to 
address  problems  not  susceptible  to  unilat- 
eral solution,  such  as  diversion  of  imports 
due  to  government  targeting;  or". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  203(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  22S3(bKI))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "On  the  day"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  On  the  day", 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(B)  Each  report  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  include  a 
description  of— 

••(1)  the  probable  effects  such  import  relief 
will  have  on  the  ability  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry concerned  to  adjust  to  imports, 

"(ii)  all  actions  (hereafter  in  this  chapter 
referred  to  as  the  adjustment  agreement') 
which  the  firms  and  workers  In  the  domes- 
tic industry  concerned  and  the  Federal. 
SUte,  and  local  governments  are  taking,  or 
have  agreed  to  take  during  the  period  for 
which  import  relief  is  provided  under  this 
section  to  enable  the  domestic  Industry  con- 
cerned to  compete  more  effectively  with  im- 
ports, and 


■■(Hi)  the  probable  effects  the  import  relief 
the  President  has  determined  to  take  under 
section  202(b)  will  have  on  consumers.". 

(3)  Section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2253)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(IHIKA)  Any  firm  that  Is  part  of  the  In- 
dustry Injured,  or  threatened  with  injury, 
may  submit  to  the  Attorney  General  an  ap- 
plication for  exemption  from  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  18).  section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2).  and  section  1 
of  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1)  Insofar  as 
It  applies  to  mergers  and  acquisitions. 

■(B)  If  directed  by  the  President  under 
subsection  (a)(5)  to  consider  applications 
submitted  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  At- 
torney General,  In  consultation  with  the 
SecreUry  of  Commerce,  shall  grant  the  ex- 
emption sought  upon  determination  that— 

■■(I)  the  applicants  are  members  of  the  in- 
dustry found  by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 201(b)  to  have  been  Injured,  or  to  be 
threatened  with  injury, 

■■(ID  the  action  for  which  exemption  Is 
sought  is  reasonably  related  to  enhancing 
competition  with  foreign  competitors  to 
whom  market  share  has  been  lost,  and,  con- 
sidering worldwide  competition,  outweighs 
any  adverse  competitive  Impact  on  the  do- 
mestic market,  and 

"(III)  the  specified  action  would  not  violate 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws  for  which 
exemption  cannot  be  requested. 

■■(C)  the  Attorney  General  shall  report 
any  exemption  allowed  under  this  section  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutives  and  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)(A)  If  the  action  that  the  President 
determines  to  take  under  section  202(b)  is 
described  In  subsection  (a)(6).  the  President 
shall  determine,  before  the  date  that  is  1 
year  after  the  day  on  which  the  Conunlsslon 
submitted  the  report  under  section 
201(dKl),  whether  such  action  has  provided 
any  substantial  relief  from  the  serious 
injury,  or  threat  of  serious  Injury,  to  the  do- 
mestic Industry. 

"(B)  If  the  determination  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  is  negative,  the  President 
shall,  by  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  15 
days  after  the  date  on  which  such  determi- 
nation is  made,  determine  the  extent.  If  any, 
to  which  It  Is  necessary  to  Increase  or 
impose  a  duty  or  other  Import  restriction  on 
the  Imported  article  and  the  duration  of 
such  Increase  or  Imposition. 

"(C)  Each  of  the  determinations  made  by 
the  President  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
no  later  than  the  date  that  Is  5  days  after 
the  date  on  which  such  determination  Is 
made. 

"(D)  The  President  shall,  on  the  date  that 
Is  90  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  deter- 
mination made  under  subparagraph  (B)  is 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  proclaim  the  in- 
crease in,  or  imposition  of.  any  duty  or 
other  Import  restriction  on  the  Imported  ar- 
ticle that  the  President  determined  to  be 
necessary  under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(E)  If- 

"(i)  the  import  relief  the  President  deter- 
mines to  provide  under  subparagraph  (B) 
differs  from  the  import  relief  the  Commis- 
sion found  to  be  necessary  under  section 
201(dKlKA),  or 

"(II)  the  President  determines  to  provide 
no  additional  Import  relief  under  subpara- 
graph (B), 

the    import    relief    that    the    Commission 
found    to    be    necessary     under    section 


201(d)(1)(A)  shall  take  effect  (as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (D))  upon  the  enactment  of  a 
joint  resolution  described  in  section 
lS2(aKl)(A)  disapproving  of  such  determi- 
nation within  the  90-day  period  described  in 
subparagraph  (D). 

"(F)  If  a  joint  resolution  described  In  sec- 
tion 152(a)91>(A)  that  disapproves  any  de- 
termination made  under  subparagraph  (B) 
is  enacted  into  law  within  the  90-day  period 
described  in  subparagraph  (D)— 

"(I)  no  proclamation  may  be  issued  under 
subparagraph  (D)  with  respect  to  such  de- 
termination, and 

"(ii)  the  President  shall  (within  30  days 
after  such  enactment)  proclaim  the  Interest 
in,  or  Imposition  of.  any  duty  or  other 
import  restriction  on  the  article  which  was 
found  to  be  necessary  by  the  Commission 
under  section  201(d)(lHA). 

■■(m)(l)  After  import  relief  provided  under 
this  section  has  terminated,  the  Commission 
shall  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  relief. 

■■(2)  During  the  course  of  the  evaluation 
conducted  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Com- 
mission shall,  after  reasonable  public  notice 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Import  relief.  All  interested  persons  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend  such  hear- 
ing and  to  present  evidence  or  testimony  at 
such  hearing. 

■■(3)  A  report  on  the  evaluation  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  the  hearing  held 
under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  Commission  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  by  no  later  than  the  date  which  is 
6  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Import  relief  terminated. 

•■(n)(l)  If  the  import  relief  Is  provided  to  a 
domestic  industry  under  this  section— 

•■(A)  the  President  shall  esUbllsh  proce- 
dures for  monitoring  achievement  of  the 
goals  of  the  adjustment  agreement  and  may 
terminate  or  modify  such  Import  relief  If 
the  firms  or  workers  do  not  take  the  actions 
agreed  to  in  the  adjustment  agreement,  and 

■(B)  the  President  may  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress such  recommended  legislation  as  the 
President  considers  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate for  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  objec- 
tives specified  in  the  adjustment  agreement. 

■■(2)  Any  proposed  legislation  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)  that  Is  submitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress  shall- 

■■(A)  be  Introduced  by  the  majority  leader 
of  each  House  of  the  Congress  (by  request), 
and 

■■(B)  Be  treated  B  an  implementing  bill 
for  purposes  of  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  and 
(c)  of  section  151.". 

(c)  PrriTiows  Filed  To  Rekew  Import 
RiLiEP.— Subsection  (j)  of  section  203  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2253(j))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■(jKl)  No  Investigation  may  be  initiated 
under  section  201  with  respect  to  imports  of 
any  article  for  which  Import  relief  has  pre- 
viously been  provided  under  this  section— 

■■(A)  at  any  time  within  the  2-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  Initiation  of  such  in- 
vestigation, or 

■(B)  during  any  two  nonconsecutive  peri- 
ods of  time. 

■■(2)  If  Import  relief  was  provided  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  Imports  of  any 
article  during  any  previous  nonconsecutive 
period  of  time— 

•'(A)  the  sole  objective  of  any  subsequent 
lm[>ort  relief  which  may  be  provided  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  such  article 
shall  be  faclllUtion  of  the  orderly  transfer 
to  alternative  uses  of  resources  In  the  do- 
mestic Industry  producing  an  article  like,  or 
directly  competitive  with  such  article. 
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••<B)  my  petition  filed  under  section 
201(ft)  requesting  such  subsequent  import 
relief  shall  specify  in  the  adjustment  pro- 
posal the  means  of  accomplishing  such  ob- 
jective. 

"(C)  any  subsequent  Import  relief  which 
may  be  provided  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  such  article  shall  be  at  a  level  of 
relief  no  greater  than  the  level  of  relief  pre- 
viously provided  under  the  section,  and 

•(D)  subsection  (h)<3)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  such  subsequent  import  relief.". 

••(d)  COItrORMING  Amendmemts.— 

(1)  Section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2253)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  •subsection  (a)  or  (c)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a),  (c),  or  (1)(2)". 

(B)  by  striliing  out  •of  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'this  section",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  •(5)"  in  subsections  (e) 
and  (g>C2)  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •■(7)". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  154  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C  2194(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'sections  203(c). 
407(c)<2).  and  407(c)(3)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •subsections  (c)  and  (1)(2)  of 
section  203  and  section  407(c)(3)". 

SmiMAItY 
KEY  ORJECTIVES 

To  assure  that  the  interests  of  all  indus- 
tries, communities  and  individuals  are  taken 
into  account  on  a  regular  basis  in  decisions 
on  import  protection  under  section  201. 

To  encourage  the  President  to  grant 
import  relief  by  transforming  section  201 
into  an  effective  "adjustmenf  sUtute.  a 
statute  that  facilitates  the  adjustment  of 
domestic  industries  to  international  compe- 
tition. 

SUMMARY 

Retains  Presidential  discretion  to  consider 
the  national  economic  interest  in  making 
decisions  on  import  relief  when  unfair  trade 
and  national  security  are  not  at  issue. 

Establishes  new  procedures  to  encourage 
an  industry  receiving  import  protection  to 
adjust  to  import  competition. 

Expands  the  factors  that  may  indicate 
threat  of  serious  injury  to  include,  among 
others,  foreign  government  targeting,  the 
level  of  R&D  in  the  domestic  industry,  and 
the  potential  for  product-shifting  if  produc- 
tion facilities  overseas,  which  are  not  now- 
being  used,  could  be  used  to  produce  the  ar- 
ticle. 

CTarifies  that  the  International  Trade 
Commission  (ITC)  can  recommend  both 
import  restrictions  and  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  help  a  petitioning  industry. 

Requires  the  ITC  to  make  a  new  finding 
on  the  probable  effectiveness  of  import 
relief  and  to  estimate  the  consumer  effecu 
of  any  proposed  import  restrictions. 

Expands  the  President's  array  of  remedy 
options  to  include  special  consideration  of 
antitrust  exemptions  and  multilateral  nego- 
tiations to  address  problems  not  susceptible 
to  unilateral  solutions. 

Requires  the  ITC  to  hold  a  public  hearing 
after  relief  is  terminated  to  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  relief  in  aiding  the  indus- 
try to  adjust  to  import  competition. 

Provides  a  maximum  of  13  years  import 
protection  to  an  industry  under  section  201. 
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Sectioh-by-Sectiom  Ahalysis— S.  2099 
amendmemts  to  section  201  or  the  trade  act 

or  1*74 

Section  1— Investigations 
(a)  Adjustment  Proposal.— Elaborates  on 
the  current  requirement  that  petitions  for 
relief  •include  a  sutement  describing  the 
specific  purposes  for  which  import  relief  is 
being  sought,  which  may  include  such  objec- 
tives as  faciliUting  the  orderly  trarafer  of 
resources  to  alternative  uses  and  other 
means  of  adjustment  to  new  conditions  of 
competition. "  Requires  the  petitioner  to 
submit  an  "adjustment  proposal"  which 
specifies  the  specific  objectives  for  which 
import  relief  is  requested  and  a  schedule  for 
achieving  the  objectives,  including  interim 
goals.  In  addition  to  the  broad  objectives  of 
relief,  the  adjustment  proposal  may  also  ad- 
dress other  factors,  such  as  the  level  of  cap- 
ital investment,  production  capacity  utiliza- 
tion, labor  policies,  cost  structures,  etc.  Ad- 
justment proposals  are  required  in  all  201 
cases,  even  those  initiated  by  any  means 
other  than  a  petition. 

(b)  Determinations.— Expands  the  factors 
relevant  to  threat  of  serious  injury  to  in- 
clude foreign  government  targeting,  injuri- 
ous dumped  or  subsidized  imports,  the  level 
of  R&D  expenditures  in  the  domestic  indus- 
try, the  extent  to  which  the  U.S.  is  the  focal 
point  for  diversion  of  exports,  increases  in 
production  capacity  overseas,  rapid  in- 
creases in  market  penetration,  the  probabili- 
ty that  imports  will  depress  domestic  prices 
and  the  potential  for  product-shifting  if 
production  facilities  overseas,  which  are  not 
now  being  used,  could  be  used  to  produce 
the  article.  Also,  makes  clear  that  a  determi- 
nation of  threat  of  serious  injury  may  not 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  mere  conjecture  or 
supposition,  but  may  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  official  statements  of  intended  action 
made  by  a  government. 

(c)  Recommendations.— Clarifies  that  the 
ITC  may  recommend  import  relief,  adjust- 
ment assistance  or  both.   If  the  ITC  has 
made  an  affirmative  injury  determination, 
the  Commission  is  required  (1)  to  conduct 
an  investigation  and  hold  a  hearing  on:  the 
import  relief  remedy,  the  probable  effective- 
ness of  import  relief  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing  adjustment,   the   consumer   effecU   of 
import  relief,  and  the  adjustment  proposal. 
(2)  to  make  a  second  determination  on  the 
probable  effectiveness  of  import  relief  as  a 
means    of    promoting    adjustment.    (3)    to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  adjustment 
proposal  and  (4)  to  estimate  the  effects  of 
proposed  import  relief  on  consumers.  The 
Commissions  report  to  the  President  would 
include  discussion  of  its  determination  on 
the  probable  effectiveness  of  relief,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  evaluation  of  the  adjustment 
proposal,  the  consumer  effects  estimate  and 
commenU    on    remedies    available    to    the 
President,  but  not  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Section  2— Import  relief 

(a)  Determinations.— Directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  evaluate  the  objectives  and  actions 
specified  in  the  adjustment  proposal. 

(b)  Relief  Which  May  Be  Provided: 
(b)(1)— Expands   the   President's   remedy 

options  to  include  special  consideration  of 
exemptions  from  antitrust  laws,  and  multi- 
lateral negotiations  to  address  problems  not 
susceptible  to  unilateral  solutions. 

(bK 2)— Requires  the  President  to  include 
in  his  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  relief 
he  has  selected  a  description  of  the  probable 
effecu  such  import  relief  will  have  on  the 
ability  of  the  domestic  industry  to  adjust  to 


imports  and  the  effects  on  consumers  as 
well  as  all  actions  firms  and  workers  in  the 
domestic  industry  and  the  Federal.  SUte. 
and  local  goverrunents  are  taking,  or  have 
agreed  to  take  during  the  period  for  which 
import  relief  will  be  provided  to  make  the 
domestic  industry  more  competitive.  These 
actions  would  constitute  the  'Adjustment 
Agreement." 

(b)(3Kl)— publishes  procedures  for 
granting  exemptions  from  antitrust  laws. 
Provides  authority  for  the  imposition  of 
other  import  remedies,  if  multilateral  nego- 
tiations are  not  successful  after  a  year.  If 
the  President  does  not  provide  relief  or 
modifies  relief  at  this  point,  the  ITC  remedy 
will  take  effect  if  the  Congress  enacts  a 
joint  resolution. 

(bK3Xm)— Requires  the  Commission  to 
hold  a  public  hearing  after  relief  is  termi- 
nated to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
relief  and  to  submit  a  report  on  the  evalua- 
tion to  the  President. 

( b )( 3  )(n)— Directs  the  President  to  estab- 
lish procedures  to  monitor  achievement  of 
the  goals  of  the  adjustment  agreement  and 
to  terminate  or  modify  import  relief  if  firms 
or  workers  do  not  take  actions  agreed  to. 
Authorizes  consideration  of  legislation  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
adjustment  agreement  on  a  fasttrack. 

(c)  Petitions  Piled  to  Renew  Import 
Relief —Limits  the  duration  a  import  relief. 
Industries  would  continue  to  be  able  to  re- 
ceive relief  for  five  years,  with  a  possible  ex- 
tension of  three  years,  and  they  would  be 
able  to  petition  again  lor  relief  two  years 
after  the  Initial  relief  period.  But  the  only 
purpose  for  which  relief  could  be  granted  a 
second  time  would  be  to  faciliUte  the  order- 
ly transfer  of  resources  to  alternative  uses. 
The  petitioner's  adjustment  proposal  ac- 
companying this  second  petition  would 
specify  goals  and  objectives  to  accomplish 
this  transfer.  The  second  relief  period  would 
have  a  maximum  five  year  duration,  with  no 
extension  possible.  Relief  during  this  second 
period  could  not  be  greater  than  during  the 
initial  relief  period.  No  further  relief  would 
be  possible  under  this  sUtute.  Thus,  no  in- 
dustry would  receive  more  than  thirteen 
years  relief  under  Section  201.« 


DEDUCTIBILITY  OF  STATE  AND 

LOCAL  TAXES 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  second  of  a  recent 
series  of  articles  in  the  Washington 
Times  by  nationally  syndicated  eco- 
nomics columnist  Warren  Brookes 
concerning  the  deductibility  of  State 
and  local  taxes.  In  his  colimin  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  entitled  "Why  House  Tax 
Plan  Needs  Repair"  Mr.  Brookes  spells 
out  why  this  deduction  must  be  elimi- 
nated in  order  to  achieve  serious  tax 
rate  reform. 

In  this  column.  Mr.  Brookes  address- 
es the  deduction  in  general  and  the 
"tax  upon  a  tax"  argument  of  those 
who  favor  retaining  this  unfair  and 
costly  deduction  in  particular.  Mr. 
Brookes  points  out  that  "with  at  least 
four  major  levels  of  taxing  authority 
(city,  county.  State,  and  Federal), 
there  is  simply  no  way  to  avoid  'taxes 
on  taxes.' "  Mr.  Brookes  correctly  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  "The  genius  of 


the  Federal  system,  which  promotes 
the  one  thing  monopolistic  govern- 
ment lacks,  dynamic  competition,  is  in 
fact  deliberately  undermined  by  this 
deduction," 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments  raised 
by  Mr,  Brookes  in  this  and  his  other 
articles  on  the  subject  clearly  demon- 
strate the  fairness  issue  involved  in  de- 
ductibility. I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  strongly  consider  the  points  made 
by  Mr.  Brookes  as  the  Senate  contin- 
ues consideration  of  the  tax  reform 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
referred  to  above  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  17. 

1986] 

Why  House  Tax  Plan  Needs  Repair 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

Senate  Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Robert  Packwood  has  embarked  on  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  trying  to  write  an  entirely  new 
"tax  reform "  bill  for  at  least  one  reason: 
The  only  way  to  generate  the  $25-30  billion 
he  needs  to  "fix"  the  House  bill  (H.R.  3838) 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  entire  state  and  local  tax 
deduction— but  he  comes  from  one  of  the 
five  highest-taxed  sutes  in  the  nation, 
Oregon. 

He  will  soon  discover,  however,  that  no  se- 
rious tax  rate  reform  or  reduction  is  possi- 
ble (barring  a  new  tax)  without  dumping 
this  costly  ($35-40  billion  a  year)  deduction. 

This  is  why  getting  rid  of  this  deduction 
In  favor  of  lower  tax  rates  for  everyone  has 
long  been  the  central  tax-reform  theme  of 
the  nation's  top  liberal  think-tank,  the 
Brookings  Institution  and  its  distinguished 
liberal  tax  expert,  Joseph  Pechman. 

Mr.  Pechman's  position  is  solidly  based 
both  on  equity  and  economics.  Not  only  do 
80  percent  of  the  benefits  of  this  deduction 
go  to  the  top  20  percent  of  the  taxpayers, 
but  the  deduction  is  a  direct  subsidy  of 
high-tax,  low-growth  states  at  the  expense 
of  low-tax,  high-growth  states. 

In  this  sense,  keeping  tax  rates  deliberate- 
ly high  for  all  taxpayers  In  order  to  "fund  " 
this  deduction  that  helps  the  very  few 
amounts  not  only  to  an  explicit  but  perverse 
"income-transfer"  program  from  lower  in- 
comes to  higher.  It  is  also  an  even  more  per- 
verse "industrial  policy."  one  that  works 
against  the  natural  competitive  dynamics  of 
the  "federalist "  system,  and  probably  costs 
the  nation  1-2  points  a  year  in  real  growth 
of  the  gross  national  product. 

This  is  why  the  "fall-back  "  position  taken 
by  liberals  like  Democratic  Sen.  Daniel  Pa- 
trick Moynihan  of  high-Ux,  low-growth 
New  York,  namely  that  the  deduction  in 
some  way  preserves  federalism  because  It 
prevents  a  "tax  upon  a  tax,"  is  somewhat 
disingenuous. 

With  at  least  four  major  levels  of  taxing 
authority  (city,  county,  state,  federal),  there 
is  simply  no  way  to  avoid  "taxes  on  taxes." 
Social  Security,  for  example,  is  a  tax  on  the 
federal  income  tax  and  vice  versa;  city  and 
county  taxes  are  taxes  on  state  taxes;  and 
corporate  taxes  are  taxes  on  so  many  other 
taxes  it  is  impossible  to  count  them  or  to 
sort  them  out. 

Indeed,  the  same  liberals  who  now  defend 
double  taxation  of  corporate  dividends  are 
making  the  so-called  "tax-on-tax"  case 
against  repealing  the  state  and  local  deduc- 
tions. 


Their  position  becomes  evet<  more  tenuous 
when  on  the  one  hand  they  argue  (correct- 
ly) for  taking  the  myriad  "loopholes"  and 
"incentives"  out  of  the  corporate  tax  system 
to  make  it  more  economically  "neutral. "  and 
on  the  other  hand  for  preserving  a  deduc- 
tion that  explicitly  subsidizes  the  13  high- 
est-tax states. 

The  genius  of  the  federalist  system,  which 
promotes  the  one  thing  monopolistic  gov- 
ernment lacks,  dynamic  competition,  is  in 
fact  deliberately  undermined  by  this  deduc- 
tion. 

Particularly  when  you  discover  that  not 
only  does  it  favor  high  taxes,  it  promotes 
the  most  economically  harmful  "tax-mix." 
namely  personal  income  taxes  over  sales 
taxes. 

This  is  the  unassailable  conclusion  of  a  de- 
tailed regression  analysis  made  for  this 
column  by  former  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee tax  economist  Richard  Vedder  of  Ohio 
University. 

Using  the  actual  1982  federal  Income  tax 
data,  and  the  actual  tax  levels  in  the  48 
mainland  states  of  the  three  major  deducti- 
ble taxes— income,  property,  and  sales— Mr. 
Vedder  determined  the  state  "winners"  and 
"losers"  from  this  deduction,  which  we  shall 
detail  in  our  next  column. 

What  he  also  found  is  that  because  the 
property  and  sales  taxes  are  by  definition 
""regressive,"'  falling  most  heavily  on  the  65 
percent  who  don't  Itemize,  the  present  de- 
duction is  most  favorable  to  those  states 
with  very  high  and  graduated  income  taxes, 
and  It  punishes  those  states  which  depend 
most  on  sales  taxes. 

"My  analysis  suggest  that  a  $1  Increase  In 
state  Income  taxes  reduces  federal  Income 
tax  liability  by  a  whopping  45  cents— but  a 
similar  increase  in  sales  taxes  only  lowers 
federal  liability  by  18  cents,  and  a  similar  In- 
crease In  property  taxes  only  lowers  the  av- 
erage individual's  paymenu  by  a  dime." 
Federal  taxpayers  now  subsidize  45  cents  of 
every  state  income-tax  dollar,  but  only  18 
cents  of  every  sales-ux  dollar. 

Furthermore,  in  a  research  paper  for 
Public  Choice  magazine,  Mr.  Vedder  found 
that  "the  negative  growth  impact  of  Individ- 
ual Income  taxes  on  personal  income  1970- 
82  was  2.68  times  larger  than  that  of  sales 
taxes."  Income  taxes  are  harshly  anti- 
growth. 

Mr.  Vedder's  thesis  is  borne  out  in  the 
table,  which  shows  that  the  10  states  with 
highest  income  taxes  have  less  than  one- 
third  the  Income  and  Job-creation  rates  of 
those  with  the  lowest  (or  no)  Income  taxes: 
while  the  10  lowest  sales-tax  states  had  no 
real  economic  growth  advantage  over  the  10 
highest. 

This  may  explain  why  the  sUte  of  Wash- 
ington, with  high  sales  taxes  but  no  Income 
taxes,  has  since  1978  enjoyed  nearly  double 
the  rate  of  Job  and  Income  growth  as  Sen. 
Packwoods  Oregon,  with  no  sales  tax  but 
the  third-highest  Income  taxes  In  the 
United  sutes. 

ECONOMIC  GROWTH  RATES  COMPARED-WEIGHTEO 
AVERAGES 
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DOUGLAS  KELLEY  OOES  TO 
MOUNT.  EVEREST 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  Joys  of  working  here 
in  the  Senate  is  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  some  of  the  most  talented 
and  ambitious  young  people  that  our 
Nation  has  produced.  We  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  commitment  and  skill 
which  they  bring  to  serving  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Perhaps  we  don't  say  it 
enough,  but  the  Senate  is  not  Just  100 
Senators,  it  is  thousands  of  good 
people  who  serve  here  day  in  and  day 
out. 

I  take  this  time  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  extraordinary 
event  in  the  life  of  my  staff:  The  de- 
parture of  my  administrative  assistant. 
Douglas  Kelley,  in  the  next  few  days 
for  Tibet  and  an  assault  on  the  world's 
tallest  mountain.  Mount.  Everest,  I 
want  the  Senate  family  to  be  aware  of 
this  exciting  experience  for  one  of  our 
own  so  that  we  all  can  share  in  the  vi- 
carious thrill  and  pride  of  Doug's  par- 
ticipation in  this  ultimate  adventure. 

The  I2-person  climbing  team  of 
which  Doug  will  be  a  part  will  be  as- 
saulting Everest  from  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  north  face.  Their  successful 
expedition  will  mark  the  first  time  a 
group  of  Americans  will  have  reached 
the  summit  from  the  north  side  and 
only  the  second  group  in  history.  <= 
From  the  time  they  reach  base  camp, 
the  expedition  will  spend  almost  2 
months  on  the  mountain. 

While  we  will  certainly  miss  Doug 
during  his  absence,  we  sense  and  par- 
ticipate in  his  spirit  of  adventure  and 
wish  him  good  fortune,  safety  and  suc- 
cess. Our  best  wishes  and  prayers  go 
with  him.« 


Stilt  inoKne  inn  (<S  pcrcxil  ol  wMi  n 
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RULES     OF     PROCEDURES     FOR    ' 
THE    COMMITTEE    ON    ARMED 
SERVICES 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
paragraph  2  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  requires 
that  each  committee  of  the  Senate 
publish  its  rules  not  later  than  March 
1  of  each  year.  Therefore.  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services, 
The  rules  are  as  follows: 
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AufXD  Serviczs  Comxittce  RmjES  or 

Procedure 

(Adopted  March  7.  1985) 

1.  Regular  Meeting  Day  and  Time.  The 
regular  meeting  day  of  the  committee  shall 
be  each  Thursday  at  10:00  a.m..  unless  the 
committee  or  the  chairman  directs  other- 
wise. 

2.  Additional  Meetings.  The  chairman  may 
call  such  additional  meetings  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

3.  Special  Meetings.  Special  meetings  of 
the  committee  may  be  called  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  3  of  Rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Open  Meetings.  Each  meeting  of  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  in- 
cluding meetings  to  conduct  hearings,  shall 
be  open  to  the  public,  except  that  a  meeting 
or  series  of  meetings  by  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee  thereof  on  the  same  subject 
for  a  period  of  no  more  than  fourteen  (14) 
calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  Biade  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  below  in  clauses  (a) 
through  (f)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed,  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(a)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States: 

(b)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure: 

(c)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with  a 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual. 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy  or  will  represent 
a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  priva- 
cy of  an  individual: 

(d)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement: 

(e)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if— 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(2)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person:  or 

(f)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

5.  Presiding  Officer.  The  chairman  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of  the 
committee  except  that  in  his  absence  the 
ranking  majority  member  present  at  the 
meeting  or  hearing  shall  preside  unless  by 
majority  vote  the  committee  provides  other- 
wise. 

6.  Quorum,  (a)  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  required  to  be  actually 
present  to  report  a  matter  or  measure  from 
the  committee. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (c),  and  other  than  for  the  conduct  of 


hearings,  six  members  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  such  business  as  may  be  considered 
by  the  committee. 

(c)  Three  members  of  the  committee,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  minority 
party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  full 
committee. 

(d)  Proxy  votes  may  not  be  considered  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  quorum. 

7.  Proxy  Voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before 
the  coRunittee.  The  vote  by  proxy  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  may  be  counted 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  any  measure  or 
matter  to  the  Senate  if  the  absent  member 
casting  such  vote  has  been  informed  of  the 
matter  on  which  he  is  being  recorded  and 
has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be  so  re- 
corded. 

8.  Announcement  of  Votes.  The  results  of 
all  roUcall  votes  taken  in  any  meetng  of  the 
committee  on  any  measure,  or  amendment 
thereto,  shall  be  announced  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  unless  previously  announced  by 
the  committee.  The  announcement  shall  in- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor 
and  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each  such 
measure  and  amendment  by  each  member 
of  the  committee  who  was  present  at  such 
meeting.  The  chairman  may  hold  open  a 
rollcall  vote  on  any  measure  or  matter 
which  is  before  the  committee  until  no  later 
than  midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  com- 
mittee votes  on  such  measure  or  matter. 

9.  Subpoenas.  Subpoenas  for  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  for  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents,  records,  and  the 
like  may  be  issued  by  the  chairman  or  any 
other  member  designated  by  him.  but  only 
when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  The  subpoena  shall 
briefly  state  the  matter  to  which  the  wit- 
ness is  ex[>ected  to  testify  or  the  documents 
to  be  produced. 

10.  Hearings,  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be 
given  of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  to  be  held  by  the  committee, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  at  least  1 
week  in  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  determines  that 
good  cause  exists  for  beginning  such  hear- 
ings at  an  earlier  time. 

(b)  Hearings  may  be  initiated  only  by  the 
specified  authorization  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

(c)  Hearings  shall  be  held  only  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  unless  specifically  author- 
ized to  be  held  elsewhere  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  conduct- 
ing such  hearings. 

(d)  Witnesses  appearing  t>efore  the  com- 
mittee shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee a  written  statement  of  his  proposed- 
testimony  at  least  24  hours  not  including 
weekends  or  holidays  prior  to  a  hearing  at 
which  he  is  to  appear  unless  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  witness  to  file  such  a  statement. 

(e)  Confidential  testimony  taken  or  confi- 
dential material  presented  in  a  closed  hear- 
ing of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  or 
any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  such  hear- 
ing shall  not  be  made  public  in  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  way  of  summary  unless  author- 
ized by  a  majority  vote  of  the  conunittee  or 
subcommittee. 

(f)  Any  witness  summoned  to  give  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  at  a  public  or  closed  hearing 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  may  be 
accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own  choosing 


who  shall  be  permitted  at  all  times  during 
such  hearing  to  advise  such  witness  of  his 
legal  rights. 

(g)  Witnesses  providing  unsworn  testimo- 
ny to  the  committee  may  be  given  a  tran- 
script of  such  testimony  for  the  purpose  of 
making  minor  grammatical  corrections. 
Such  witnesses  will  not.  however,  be  permit- 
ted to  alter  the  substance  of  their  testimo- 
ny. Any  question  involving  such  corrections 
shall  be  decided  by  the  chairman. 

11.  Nominations.  Unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  committee,  nominations  re- 
ferred to  the  conunittee  shall  be  held  for  at 
least  seven  (7)  days  before  being  voted  on  by 
the  committee.  Each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  furnished  a  copy  of  all  nomi- 
nations referred  to  the  committee. 

12.  Real  Property  Transactions.  Each 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  proposals  of  the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2662  and  with 
a  copy  of  the  proposals  of  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  submitted  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C. 
App.  2285,  regarding  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion or  disposition  of  property  of  an  estimat- 
ed price  or  rental  of  more  than  $50,000.  Any 
member  of  the  committee  objecting  to  or  re- 
questing information  on  a  proposed  acquisi- 
tion or  disposal  shall  communicate  his  ob- 
jection or  request  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  within  thirty  (30)  days  from  the 
date  of  submission. 

13.  Legislative  Calendar,  (a)  The  clerk  of 
the  committee  shall  keep  a  printed  calendar 
for  the  information  of  each  committee 
member  showing  the  bills  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  committee  and  the  status  of 
such  bills.  Such  calendar  shall  be  revised 
from  time  to  time  to  show  pertinent 
changes  in  such  bills,  the  current  status 
thereof,  and  new  bills  introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee.  A  copy  of  each  new 
revision  shall  be  furnished  to  each  member 
of  the  committee. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  by 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  the  appropri- 
ate department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  reports  thereon. 

14.  Except  as  otherwise  specified  herein, 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  shall 
govern  the  actions  of  the  committee.  Each 
subcommittee  of  the  committee  is  part  of 
the  committee,  and  is  therefore  subject  to 
the  committee's  rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

15.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Subcommittees. 
Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall 
set  dates  for  hearings  and  meetings  of  their 
respective  sut>committees  after  consultation 
with  the  chairman  and  other  subcommittee 
chairmen  with  a  view  toward  avoiding  si- 
multaneous scheduling  of  full  committee 
and  subcommittee  meetings  or  hearings 
whenever  possible.* 


SOVIET  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
VIOLATIONS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Helsinki  Commission  held 
two  hearings  on  human  rights  and  the 
CSCE  process.  The  Commission's  lead- 
ers. Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato  and 
Congressman  Steny  Hoyer,  cochalred 
those    hearings    which    focused    on 


human  rights  abuses  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Commission  for  its  work  in  bring- 
ing to  light  the  extent  of  human 
rights  violations  in  the  East  bloc  coun- 
tries and  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Conunlsslon  has  pointed  out  the  hy- 
pocrisy and  cynicism  of  the  Commu- 
nist countries  which  signed  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  thought 
that  the  Congress  should  review  the 
CSCE  process  as  a  whole  with  a  view 
to  assessing  the  pluses  and  minuses  for 
U.S.  foreign  policy  of  that  process 
since  the  Helsinki  accords  were  signed 
in  1975.  The  CSCE  process  has  kept 
the  pressure  on  those  states.  Whether 
or  not  they  choose  to  adhere  to  the 
Helsinki  accords,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  states  of  Eastern  Europe  signed 
them.  This  they  cannot  deny.  By  so 
doing,  they  expressed  on  paper  some 
noble  ideas.  Therefore,  their  failure  to 
carry  out  these  promises  stands  as  a 
revelation  of  their  hypocrisy  and  their 
cynicism. 

Mr.  President,  that  failure  demon- 
strates clearly,  for  all  the  world  to  see, 
how  hollow  the  promises  of  the  Sovi- 
ets and  their  allies  can  be,  whether  in 
written  form  or  otherwise.  Broken 
promises  are  broken  promises,  wheth- 
er made  in  treaties,  covenants,  con- 
tracts, or  in  diplomatic  assurances. 
And  in  this  context,  the  Soviet  and 
East  bloc  governments  have  made  a 
mockery  of  the  promises  they  made  to 
the  West  in  the  Helsinki  accords.  We 
must  bear  this  in  mind  as  we  approach 
arms  control  negotiations  and  summits 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Occasionally,  Mr.  President,  the 
pressures  on  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
Helsinki  process,  of  arms  control  pro- 
posals, and  superpower  summitry 
build  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  Soviet 
monolith  is  moved  to  make  gestures  to 
try  to  save  face.  We  have  seen  a  long 
line  of  gestures  made  around  summits 
or  around  announcements  of  Soviet 
propaganda  proposals  in  arms  control. 
Then  the  world  Just  rejoices  that  some 
families  have  been  reunited  or  that 
some  individuals  have  obtained  the 
freedom  they  so  richly  deserve  as 
human  beings  and  citizens  of  this 
planet,  and  averts  its  eyes  from  the 
continued  human  savagery  practiced 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Such  events  cause  us  to  celebrate 
but  they  should  give  us  pause.  Pause 
to  recall  all  those  who  have  not  been 
released.  Pause  to  recall  all  those  who 
are  still  imprisoned,  in  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals, enduring  torture  and  all 
manner  of  inhuman  persecutions. 
Pause  to  remember  other  imprisoned 
Soviet  human  rights  fighters,  such  as 
Vladimir  Slepak.  Yuri  Orlov.  and  Alex- 
ander Lemer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  delighted 
with  the  release  to  freedom  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  His  struggle  has  ended 


in  a  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  and 
of  human  rights.  But  it  might  have 
ended  differently  or  even  tragically. 
How  may  others  have  not  been  re- 
leased? How  many  have  died  enduring 
the  savage  bonds  of  existence  in  a 
Soviet  prison  or  psychiatric  ward  or 
slave  labor  camp?  How  many  human 
rights  activists  in  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  will  never  have  the  chance 
to  walk  over  Olienicke  Bridge  into 
West  Berlin  and  into  freedom?  Trag- 
ically, hundreds  of  thousands.  And 
they  deserve  our  attention  and  sup- 
port. We  must  make  every  effort  that 
is  humanly  possible  to  help  them.  In 
this  season  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions and  preparations  for  the  next 
summit,  we  must  keep  the  pressure  on. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  remember 
E^stonia,  which  this  week  would  have 
marked  the  68th  anniversary  of  its  in- 
dependence. That  valiant  republic  was 
gobbled  up  by  Soviet  tyranny.  We 
must  continue  to  keep  the  fate  of  Es- 
tonia and  the  other  Baltic  republics  of 
Lithuania  and  Latvia  ever  in  mind.  We 
must  point  to  every  known  case  of 
abuses  of  their  human  and  political 
rights  by  the  Soviet  Empire.* 


dressed  before.  It  is  imperative  that 
legislation  such  as  this  Is  adopted  so 
that  the  National  Park  System  Is  af- 
forded the  highest  degree  of  protec- 
tion. Resource  management  is  a  funda- 
mental component  to  the  preservation 
and  enhimcement  of  natural  beauty.* 


NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM  RE- 
SOURCES PRESERVATION  AND 
REVITALIZATION  ACT  OP  1986 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  support  for  the  National 
Park  System  Resources  Preservation 
and  Revitalization  Act  of  1986.  I  am 
deeply  committed  to  the  conservation 
and  wise  management  of  America's 
natural  resources.  I  feel  that  a  healthy 
environment  Is  essential  to  the  present 
and  future  well-being  of  our  country. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  Federal 
program  to  protect  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  our  National 
Park  System.  This  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  resource  management  af- 
fords much  needed  protection  to  vul- 
nerable wildlife  habitat,  vegetation, 
historic  structures,  as  well  as  other 
park  resources.  The  four  major  ele- 
ments of  this  10-year  program  include: 
Preservation  and  revitalization  of  park 
resources:  provision  for  monitoring 
and  researching  activities  to  enable 
the  Park  Service  to  better  understand 
park  resources  and  alert  It  to  emerging 
resource  pressures  so  It  can  respond  In 
a  timely  and  effective  manner:  prepa- 
ration of  resources  management  plans 
providing  for  periodic,  systemwide  re- 
ports on  resource  conditions:  and  the 
provision  for  an  increased  staff  and 
for  training  in  natural  and  cultural  re- 
source management. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
made  significant  advances  to  protect 
our  environment  but  the  Job  of  envi- 
ronmental protection  is  far  from  fin- 
ished. We  need  continued  vigilance  to 
see  that  past  gains  are  not  lost.  We 
need  innovative  ideas  to  deal  with 
problems    that    have    not    been    ad- 


THE  FARM  BILL 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
1985  farm  bill  made  major  changes  in 
the  method  of  establishing  bases  and 
yields.  Recognizing  that  this  change 
would  cause  problems,  allowances  were 
made  for  transition  rules.  Broad 
powers  were  provided  for  these  adjust- 
ments. If  there  are  no  transition  rules, 
no  chances  for  the  county  ASCS  [Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service]  committees  to  make  ad- 
justments, then  many  farmers  will  be 
hurt  severely. 

These  rules  must  be  issued,  and  they 
must  be  issued  quickly.  Many  Texas 
farmers  are  already  planting.  It  Is  to- 
tally unfair  to  force  Texas  farmers  to 
plant  under  one  set  of  rules,  or  no 
rules  at  all,  and  then  make  adjust- 
ments in  time  for  farmers  farther 
north. 

What  can  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture do  about  these  problems?  Under 
the  law  he  seems  to  be  able  to  do  Just 
about  anything  he  deems  necessary  to 
be  "fair  and  equitable." 

In  looking  at  a  copy  of  Public  Law 
99-198.  I  note  that  section  504  of  title 
X  gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  es- 
tablish regulations  which  would  allow 
the  Inclusion  of  any  acres  that  he  de- 
termines are  necessary  In  order  to  es- 
tablish a  fair  and  equitable  crop  acre- 
age base.  Including  making  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  crop  rotations  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines should  be  considered. 

Sections  504,  506.  507.  and  508  give 
the  county  ASCS  committee.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary,  the  authority  to 
make  adjustments  in  bases  and  yields. 
This  authority  granted  to  the  county 
committees  includes  authority  for  ad- 
justments In  bases  and  yields  to  allow 
for  natural  disasters  and  other  similar 
conditions  beyond  the  producer's  con- 
trol. Section  508  is  a  general  grant  of 
authority  to  the  county  committee  to 
establish  bases  and  yields  for  a  farm  If 
they  cannot  be  established  under  any 
other  section.  This  authority  Is  limited 
by  only  two  requirements.  One  is  that 
bases  and  yields  "be  established  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner."  The  other 
is  that  they  may  not  be  established  If 
the  farmer  Is  subject  to  penalties  for 
cultivating  highly  erodlble  land  or 
converted  wetland. 

Mr.  President,  the  1985  farm  bill 
clearly  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture sweeping  powers  over  bases  and 
yields.  However,  to  date  there  has 
been  no  use  of  that  authority. 
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USDA  has  said  they  will  allow  ap- 
peals, but  that  is  unfair  to  Southern 
States  who  must  plant  earlier.  A 
change  issued  after  a  formal  appeal 
may  help  a  farmer  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west, but  a  south  Texas  farmer  will  be 
well  past  his  planting  date  by  the  time 
that  appeal  is  filed  and  decided. 

I  was  told  by  USDA  staff  in  recent 
weeks  that  there  would  be  no  use  of 
this  discretionary  authority.  That  is 
totally  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
Pood  Security  Act  of  1985.  The  law 
clearly  grants  that  authority,  and  it 
was  put  in  there  to  be  used.  If  it  is  not 
used  then  the  Secretary  will  cause  tre- 
mendous hardships  and  financial 
losses  for  many  farmers. 

Recently  I  raised  this  problem  in  a 
meeting  with  Secretary  Naylor.  Secre- 
tary Amstutz,  and  ASCS  Administra- 
tor Hertz.  I  was  told  that  USDA  does 
have  the  authority  to  allow  county 
committees  to  make  these  adjust- 
ments, that  they  did  recognize  the 
problems  I  raised,  and  that  they  would 
work  with  me  on  this.  I  am  encouraged 
by  those  statements,  and  I  am  working 
to  help  them  move  forward  quickly  to 
solve  these  problems. 

I  have  prepared  amendments  to  deal 
with  some  of  these  problems  if  neces- 
sary. However,  the  best  solution  is  for 
USDA  to  use  their  discretionary  au- 
thority to  let  county  ASCS  committees 
make  these  necessary  adjustments. 
There  are  too  many  different  prob- 
lems to  legislate  solutions  to  each  one 
as  it  comes  up. 

Since  I  have  been  told  by  the  top  of- 
ficials now  at  USDA  that  they  do  have 
that  authority  and  that  they  will  work 
with  me  to  address  these  concerns,  I 
will  not  press  these  amendments.  The 
point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that  many 
of  the  problems  farmers  are  having 
now  with  bases  and  yields  can  and 
shoul*  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  from  Texas 
farmers  who  have  problems  with  bases 
and  yields  and  are  being  told  by  their 
county  ASCS  director  that  he  has  no 
authority  to  help  them.  The  county 
ASCS  committee  should  be  taking  care 
of  most  of  these  problems  right  now. 
Those   broad   dicretionary   powers   in 
title  X  were  put  there  to  be  used. 
They  were  put  there  to  help  farmers. 
The  U.S.  Senate  has  better  things  to 
do  than  deal  individually  with  hun- 
dreds of  problems  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  farm  bill.  The  only  really 
effective  way  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems is  for  USDA  to  use  that  discre- 
'    tionary  authority.  With  the  help  of 
the  majority  leader  and  with  the  as- 
surances  I    have   received   from   the 
leaders  of  the  USDA  I  think  we  can 
work  this  out.  I  was  told  just  a  little 
while  ago  that  Secretary  Amstutz  and 
ASCS  Administrator  Hertz  have  met 
this  morning  and  that  they  hope  to 
have  a  decision  made  late  this  after- 
noon. I  am  very  encouraged  by  that 


news.  I  hope  we  can  have  something 
out  to  our  farmers  very  quickly. 


HEART  MONTH  1986 


•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  designat- 
ed February  1986,  as  'American  Heart 
Month."  At  this  time  it  is  important 
that  we  recognize  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Heart  Association  and  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  aimed  at 
assisting  the  public  to  further  under- 
stand the  causes,  treatments  and  ways 
to  prevent  cardiovascular  disease. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  63  million 
Americans  have  one  or  more  forms  of 
cardiovascular  disease.  Stroke  is  one 
form  of  cardiovascular  disease  that  af- 
fects the  blood  vessels  that  supply 
oxygen  and  nutrients  to  the  brain.  It 
strikes  over  500,000  victims  each  year. 
In  1983  alone,  over  156,400  individuals 
died  as  a  result  of  stroke.  Further- 
more, stroke  has  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  most  expensive  dis- 
ease in  the  United  States,  costing 
about  $11.3  billion  per  year  in  direct 
and  indirect  costs.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  United  States  alone,  there  are 
over   1.3   million  stroke   victims  still 

living. 

Black  Americans  especially  are  sus- 
ceptible to  stroke.  Black  Americans 
are  more  likely  than  white  Americans 
to  suffer  hypertension,  which  is  a 
major  risk  factor  in  the  causation  of 
stroke.  In  fact,  much  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  against  stroke  has 
come  from  advances  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  hypertension. 

Significant     advances     have     been 
achieved  in  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  stroke.  The  identification  of 
the  major  risk  factors  for  stroke— hy- 
pertension, atherosclerosis— hardening 
of  the  arteries— high  red  blood  cell 
count,  and  diabetes— has  aided  in  pre- 
venting the  occurrence  of  the  disorder. 
Also,  the  identification  of  transient  is- 
chemic   attacks— a    series    of     'little 
strokes"    that    often    precede    major 
strokes— has  allowed  for  the  provision 
of  prompt  medical  and  surgical  atten- 
tion. Methods  include  new  monitoring 
techniques— telemetering     and     video 
methods— for    patients    with    stroke 
that  allow  the  study  of  behavior  and 
brain  function;  other  continuous  moni- 
toring techniques,  primarily  position 
emission  tomography  [PET]  and  nu- 
clear magnetic  resonance  [NMR],  pro- 
vide vital  information  with  regard  to 
understanding     and     treating     tissue 
damage   caused  by   stroke;   and   new 
treatment  methods  have  been  devel- 
oped that  can  be  administered  immedi- 
ately after  a  stroke  with  the  aim  of 
minimizing  its  effects. 

Thanks  to  these  and  other  develop- 
ments, progress  against  stroke  and  its 
debilitating  consequences  has  been 
made  in  recent  decades  that  is  unpar- 
alleled in  the  world.  In  the  past  decade 


the  death  rate  from  stroke  had  de- 
clined by  approximately  52  percent. 
When  compared  to  the  decline  in 
death  rate  from  all  other  diseases— 13 
percent— it  is  highly  evident  that  the 
rapid  progress  against  stroke  is  unique 
in  medicine. 

However,  we  must  not  rest  upon  our 
past  accomplishments  in  the  stroke 
field.  Now  the  challenge  is  even  great- 
er—to prevent  the  future  occurrence 
of  strokes  and  its  debilitating  conse- 
quences. Stroke  primarily  affects  the 
elderly.  Unless  further  advances  in 
treatment  and  prevention  of  stroke 
are  pursued,  as  our  population  ages  we 
may  see  an  increased  incidence  of 
stroke  in  the  future. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
stroke  field  by  both  the  American 
Heart  Association  and  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  in  the  areas  of  re- 
search, professional  and  public  educa- 
tion, and  community  service  programs. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  recognizing  these  fine  achievements 
during  Heart  Month,  1986,  and 
throughout  the  year.* 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  MARCH 
3,  1985 

RECESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  unti4  the  hour  of  12 
noon  on  Monday,  March  3,  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
that,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1:30  p.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
hopeful  that  on  Monday  we  will  be 
able  to  clear  the  little  farm  package 
that  is  floating  around  the  Senate.  It 
is  important. 

We  also  need  to  approve  on  Monday 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
package.  I  have  just  been  advised  by 
the  Department  that  they  will  be  out 
of  money  by  next  Tuesday.  They  may 


have  to  delay  signup  in  farm  programs 
next  week.  So,  in  addition  to  the  dairy 
assessment  and  the  other  package,  I 
guess  the  most  urgent  bill  is  to  fund 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I 
do  not  see  any  problem  with  that. 

I  believe  Senators  on  each  side  have 
some  problem  with  an  amendment 
that  was  added  by  the  House,  and  I 
share  their  view.  But  I  hope  that  we 
might  dispose  of  that  package  on 
Monday. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  has  indicated  that  perhaps 
on  Tuesday  he  would  be  in  a  position 
to  let  us  proceed  on  at  least  the  dairy 
portion.  I  also  hope  that  by  Tuesday 
we  will  have  satisfied  the  concerns  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We 
have  been  working  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  Senator  Melcher,  on  a 
couple  of  provisions.  One  we  have 
agreed  to.  another  is  still  under  con- 
sideration. I  am  not  certain  precisely 


what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa,  Senator  Harkin.  would  want  us 
to  do. 

But,  in  any  event,  I  again  underscore 
the  bipartisan  support  for  this  pack- 
age. I  hope  that  those  who  really  have 
an  interest  would  contact  their  friends 
on  each  side  so  that  we  can  proceed  to 
this  bill. 

I  am  also  advised,  again,  by  experts— 
and  I  am  not  one— that  the 
underplanting  provision  is  of  particu- 
larly great  concern.  As  farmers  go  in 
to  sign  up  for  programs,  they  will  not 
know  what  to  do  until  they  know  what 
happens  to  this  provision.  So  I  really 
believe  that  this  is  an  emergency.  We 
do  not  have  time  to  go  back  and  go 
through  the  normal  hearing  process, 
which  would  take  a  week  or  two. 

Again,  I  will  state  that  I  have  been 
in  contact  with  my  friends  on  the 
House  side— Congressman  Foley.  Con- 
gressman DE  LA  Garza,  the  chairman 


of  the  committee;  and  Congressman 
Michel,  the  Republican  leader.  I 
really  do  not  believe  there  Is  much  In 
this  bill  in  the  way  of  politics.  I  think 
it  is  a  purely  bipartisan  package  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  move  on  it  quickly. 
If  that  can  be  done  on  Monday,  it 
would  certainly  be  very  welcome.  This 
Senator  will  not  be  here  on  Monday. 
Of  course,  under  the  new  rule,  there 
are  no  rollcall  votes  after  6  p.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  MARCH 
3.  1986 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12  noon,  on  Monday,  March  3.  1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and.  at 
4:51  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  March  3, 1986,  at  12  noon. 
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TAX  AMNESTY:  A  SOXJND  ALTER- 
NATIVE TO  A  TAX  INCREASE 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  28.  1986 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr,  SpeaKer,  in 
1984,  tfie  Federal  Government  lost  more  reve- 
nues due  to  underreported  and  unpaid  taxes 
than  ever  taefore:  An  estimated  $90-$120  tHl- 
lion.  At  the  same  time,  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice audits  tiave  tjeen  reduced,  making  it  easier 
fof  tax  evaders  to  shirk  their  tax  obligations. 

Before  we  consider  imposition  of  new  per- 
sonal, corporate,  or  energy  taxes  on  those 
who  already  pay  their  fair  share,  shouldn't  we 
find  a  way  to  bnng  tax  violators  into  compli- 
ance with  the  law  and  reduce  the  deficit  at  the 
same  time? 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  create 
a  proven  mechanism  for  recovering  much  of 
that  lost  revenue:  A  one-time  nationwide  tax 
amnesty.  Under  the  amnesty,  taxpayers  who 
had  failed  to  file  or  report  their  earnings  accu- 
rately woukJ  be  granted  immunity  from  pros- 
ecution in  exchange  for  the  immediate  rep^- 
ment  of  all  back  taxes  and  interest. 

Tax  amnesties  have  generated  hundreds  of 
millkjns  in  additional  revenues.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  joined  in  introducing  this  legislation  by 
my  colleagues  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Matsui  of 
California,  Mr  Russo  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Atkins  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Schumer  and  Mr. 
Mbazek  of  New  York. 

Tax  amnesties  have  generated  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  States  we  represent 
during  the  last  few  years.  My  home  State  of 
California  raised  $144  million  with  a  3-month 
amnesty  that  ended  last  March— nearly 
double  the  predictions  made  when  collections 
began  in  December. 

Last  week,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  New  York  had  collected  over  $330  million 
in  its  own  amnesty  program,  more  than  $100 
million  than  onginally  predicted.  Massachu- 
setts, Illinois,  and  13  other  States  have  also 
raised  substantial  revenues  through  the  use  of 
tax  amnesty  programs. 

A  natkjnwide  tax  amnesty  could  generate 
billions  of  tax  dollars,  according  to  tax  experls, 
wrthout  raising  either  personal  or  corporate 
taxes  at  all 

For  those  who  continue  to  willfully  violate 
the  tax  laws,  we  must  substantially  toughen 
enforcement.  It  costs  the  Internal  Revenue 
Sen^we  just  48  cents  to  collect  $100  in  taxes. 
Yet.  in  1984  there  were  just  1.27  audits  for 
every  100  returns,  less  than  half  the  1976 
level. 

My  legislation  calls  for  an  increase  in  the 
IRS  enforcement  audit  staff  by  2.500  person- 
nel, as  included  in  the  1985  House  Budget 
resolution.  These  additional  personnel  will  in- 
crease tax  collection  by  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually- 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  this  effort  to 

fight  tax  evasion  and  to  raise  much  needed 

Federal  revenues. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  4286 

A  bill  to  provide  a  one-time  amnesty  from 
criminal  and  civil  tax  penalties  for  taxpay- 
ers who  notify  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice of  previous  underpayments  of  Federal 
tax  and  pay  such  underpaymenU  in  full 
with  interest 
Be  it  enacted  6v  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SE(T1<»N  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tax  Amnes- 
ty. Enforcement  and  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1986". 

SIX  .  i.  riNDIMiS  .\ND  PI  RPOSES. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  tax  reve- 
nues owed  to  the  Treasury  are  not  paid  each 
year  because  of  underpayment,  non- filing  of 
returns,  and  non-declaration  of  illegally- 
earned  income: 

(2)  the  failure  to  collect  appropriate  reve- 
nues substantially  contributes  to  the  size  of 
the  national  debt: 

(3)  several  states  have  utilized  tax  amnes- 
ties which  have  resulted  in  the  collection  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars,  thereby 
contributing    to    lower    deficits    in    those 

st.&t.6S'  &T)d 

(4)  the  capacity  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  enforce  the  Ux  laws  has  been  sig- 
nificantly restricted  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
numbers  of  enforcement  agents. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  authorize  a  one-time,  six  month  tax 
amnesty  which  will  encourage  delinquent 
taxpayers  to  meet  voluntarily  all  outstand- 
ing tax  obligations,  including  interest  on 
unpaid  obligations,  without  imposition  of 
any  other  penalties  of  law: 

(2)  to  devote  all  revenues  raised  by  means 
of  the  amnesty  to  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
reducing  the  federal  debt;  and 

(3)  to  expand  the  enforcement  staff  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  assure  the  im- 
proved timely  collection  of  revenues. 

SEC-.  3.  WAIVER  OF  CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  PENAL- 
TIES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  any  un- 
derpayment of  Federal  tax  for  any  taxable 
period,  the  taxpayer  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  criminal  or  civil  penalty  (or  addition  to 
tax)  provided  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  such  underpayment 
if- 

( 1 )  during  the  amnesty  period— 

(A)  the  taxpayer  files  a  written  statement 
with  the  Secretary  which  sets  forth— 

(i)  the  name,  address,  and  taxpayer  identi- 
fication number  of  the  taxpayer. 

(ii)  the  amount  of  the  underpayment  for 
the  taxable  period,  and 

(iii)  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
correct  amount  of  the  underpayment  for 
the  taxable  period,  and 

(B)  the  taxpayer  agrees  to  a  waiver  of  any 
restriction  on  the  assessment  or  collection 
of  such  underpayment. 


(2)  when  filing  the  sUtement  described  In 
paragraph  (1).  the  Uxpayer  pays  the 
amount  of  the  underpayment  shown  on 
such  statement,  and 

(3)  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  taxpayer  is  notified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amount  of  interest  payable 
with  respect  to  the  underpayment  (and  the 
amount  of  any  tax  delinquent  amount  with 
respect  to  the  taxpayer),  the  taxpayer  pays 
the  full  amount  of  such  Interest  (and  such 
tax  delinquent  amount). 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  apply  only  to 
the  extent  the  underpayment  for  the  tax- 
able period  does  not  exceed  the  amount  set 
forth  on  the  written  statement  filed  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(b)  Installment  Payment  or  Tax  Permit- 
ted IN  Certain  Cases.— The  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  treated  as  met  if— 

(1)  the  taxpayer  in  the  statement  filed 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  requests  the  privi- 
lege of  making  installment  paymenU  under 
this  subsection,  and 

(2)  the  taxpayer  enters  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  for  the  payment  (in  in- 
stallments) of  the  amounts  required  to  be 
paid  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  within  30  days  after  contacted  by 
the  Secretary  or  purposes  of  entering  into 
such  an  agreement  (or  in  any  case  where 
the  Secretary  determines  that  permitting 
the     payment     in     installments     of    such 
amounts  is  not  appropriate,  the  taxpayer 
pays  the  entire  amount  of  such  amounts 
within  30  days  after  notified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  such  determination). 
The  Secretary  may  provide  that  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  shall  cease  to  apply 
with  respect  to  any  underpayment  payable 
in  installmenU  under  this  subsection  if  any 
such  installment  is  not  paid  on  or  before  the 
due  date  for  such  installment  (including  ex- 
tensions thereof). 

(c)  Amnesty  Not  To  Apply  in  Certain 
Cases. 

(1)  Where  penalty  assessed  before  amnes- 
ty period.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  penalty  (or  addition  to  tax)  assessed 
before  the  first  day  of  the  amnesty  period. 

(2)  Where  fraud  in  seeking  amnesty  or 
where  criminal  investigation  pending.— 
Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  tax- 
payer if— 

(A)  any  representation  made  by  such  tax- 
payer under  this  section  is  false  or  fraudu- 
lent in  any  material  respect,  or 

(B)  a  Justice  Department  referral  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  7602(c)(2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  is  in  effect 
with  respect  to  such  taxpayer  as  of  the  time 
the    statement    is    filed    under   subsection 

(a)(1). 

(d)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  Amnesty  period.— The  term  "amnesty 
period"  means  the  6-month  period  which 
begins  on  the  first  June  30  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Federal  tax.— The  term  "Federal  tax" 
means  any  tax  imposed  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

(3)  Taxable  period.— 


(A)  In    general.— The     term     "taxable 
period"  means- 
CD  in  the  case  of  a  tax  imposed  by  subtitle 

A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4.  the 
taxable  year,  or 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  any  other  tax,  the  period 
in  respect  of  which  such  tax  is  imposed. 

(B)  Special  rule  for  taxes  with  no  tax- 
able PERIOD.— In  the  case  of  any  tax  in  re- 
spect of  which  there  is  no  taxable  period, 
any  reference  in  this  section  to  a  taxable 
period  shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to  the 
taxable  event. 

(4)  Addition  to  tax  includes  additional 
AMOUNT.— The  term  "addition  to  tax"  In- 
cludes any  additional  amount. 

(5)  Secretary.— The  term  "SecreUry" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate. 

(6)  Form  of  statement.— Any  statement 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  filed  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(e)  Periods  for  Which  Amnesty  Avail- 
able.—The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  underpayments  of  Federal  tax 
for  taxable  periods  ending  before  January  1 . 
1985  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  tax  for  which  there 
is  no  taxable  period,  taxable  events  before 
January  1.  1985). 

(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  including  (but  not 
limited  to)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary— 

(1)  to  inform  the  general  public  as  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  through  the 
media,  advertisements,  public  service  an- 
nouncements, or  otherwise, 

(2)  to  make  available  to  the  general  public 
forms  and  instructions  for  filing  statements 
under  subsection  (a),  and 

(3)  for  other  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

SEC.  4.  SIBMISSION  OK  PLAN  TO  INCREASE  INTER- 
NAL REVENIE  SERVICE  ENFORCE- 
.MENT  PERSONNEL. 

Not  later  than  the  date  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress— 

(Da  plan  for  increasing  Internal  Revenue 
Service  enforcement  personnel  by  2.500  ad- 
ditional agents  and  a  timetable  for  the  im- 
plementation of  such  plan,  and 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  additional  revenues 
which  would  result  from  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  plan. 

SEC'.  3.  DEDICATION  OF  ADDITIONAL  TAX  REVE- 
Nl  ES  TO  DEFICIT  REDl  CTION. 

Any  and  all  revenues  raised  through  the 
tax  amnesty  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  reduction  in  the  defi- 
cit for  the  year  in  which  those  revenues  are 
collected. 


COURAGEOUS  PILOTS  SET  POUR 
WORLD  RECORDS 


IMI 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idencif.es  statements  or  insertion,  which  are  no.  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indices  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  28,  1986 
Mr.  BR(X)MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  three  cou- 
rageous fliers  from  my  congressional  district 
were  honored  Thursday  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautic Association  for  their  7,000-mile  flight  to 
the  North  Pole  that  established  four  world- 
class  flying  records. 

John  F.X.  Browne.  George  R.  Smith,  both  of 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Ml.  and  Clark  Putman  of 
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Utica,  Ml,  made  the  flight  in  a  twin-engine 
Piper  Aztec  between  May  5  and  June  11, 
1985. 

Their  flight  over  desolate  polar  wasteland 
produced  four  point-to-point  speed  records 
which  were  officially  recognized  Thursday  at 
the  Nafional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Museum 
in  ceremonies  presided  over  by  Col.  Milton  M. 
Brown,  secretary  of  the  National  Aeronautic 
Association's  contest  and  records  board. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  them 
while  they  were  in  Washington  and  was  im- 
pressed with  their  sense  of  adventure,  their 
dedication  to  aviation,  and  their  pioneering 
courage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  represent  what  is  finest 
about  the  American  spirit  and  I  commend  to 
you  the  following  article  which  describes  their 
journey  over  the  frozen  Arctic; 

Air  traffic  controllers  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  at  Resolute,  in  Canada's  Northwest 
Territories,  and  Spitzbergen.  Norway,  exci- 
tedly broadcast  congratulations  to  a  small 
private  aircraft  flying  fragile  and  vulnerable 
in  the  desolate  polar  vastness. 

The  fellciutions  were  joyfully  received  by 
an  even  more  excited  three-man  crew,  who 
had  just  reached  their  North  Pole  goal  as 
part  of  a  7.000-mile  odyssey  that  established 
four  world  flying  records. 

For  George  R.  Smith,  71.  co-pilot,  naviga- 
tor, engineering  executive,  retiree,  grandfa- 
ther, and  1937  GMI  graduate,  it  was  the  re- 
alization of  dreams  from  boyhood,  when  his 
heroes  were  the  likes  of  polar  explorer  Ad- 
miral Richard  Byrd,  the  first  to  fly  over 
tioth  North  and  South  Poles,  and  aviation 
pioneer  Charles  Lindl>ergh.  the  Lone  Eagle. 

Smith,  now  an  engineering  consultant, 
after  retiring  in  1981  as  an  executive  engi- 
neer with  48  years'  service  at  General 
Motors  Corporation,  was  still  "on  top  of  the 
world"  six  months  after  the  memorable 
flight.  Interviewed  in  his  fashionable 
Bloomfield  Hills.  MI.  home,  he  remained 
highly  enthusiastic  about  the  May  5-June 
11  high  adventure. 

Smith,  along  with  John  P.  X.  Browne, 
Bloomfield  businessman,  owner  and  pilot  of 
the  record-setting,  twin-engine  Piper  Aztec, 
and  Clark  "Putt"  Putnam,  of  Utica,  MI,  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  best  airplane  mechan- 
ics around,  departed  from  Berz  Macomb  Air- 
port. Utica.  at  11  a.m.  May  5.  after  bidding 
farewell  to  family  and  friends. 

The  trio  had  discussed  the  flight  possibili- 
ty for  over  four  years  and  had  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully two  years  previously,  but  were 
forced  to  turn  back  at  Norway  due  to  strong 
headwinds  that  would  have  consumed  too 
much  precious  fuel.  Smith  explained. 

"So,  we  felt  we  had  some  unfinished  busi- 
ness,"  he  said.  "We  loaded  the  Piper  with 
six  extra  fuel  tanks  to  extend  flying  time 
from  6V4  hours  to  14^.  Also  jammed  into 
the  small  plane  were  special  navigation, 
weather,  and  fuel-measuring  equipment; 
survival  gear  including  rifles  and  fishing 
lines:  and  enough  dried  food  to  last  for 
eight  days  as  required  by  Canadian  authori- 
ties in  case  we  were  forced  down  in  that  hos- 
tile environment." 

The  trio  stopped  for  a  customs  check  at 
Thunder  Bay,  Ontario,  headed  to  Churchill 
on  Hudson's  Bay  for  refueling,  and  ended 
the  first  day's  flight  at  Resolute,  more  than 
2,000  miles  from  home.  60  miles  east  of  the 
Magnetic  Pole  and  900  miles  from  their 
North  Pole  objective. 

They  had  trouble  sleeping  that  night  in 
anticipation  of  the  flight,  which  took  off 

from  Resolute  at  5  p.m.  on  a  Sunday  for  the 
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seven-hour  trip  to  thf  Pole  and  four  more 
hours  after  that  to  Spitzbergen.  the  base 
from  which  Byrd  made  hta  historic  flight. 
May  9,  1926. 

Smith's  navigation  and  fuel  consumption 
estimates  had  to  be  precise  or  Piper  Axtec 
N2FX  could  have  wound  up  in  Russia  or 
crashed  at  sea  or  somewhere  in  the  Arctic 
expanse. 

"Regular  compasses  won't  work  l>ec«uae 
of  the  magnetic  pole.  We  had  all  of  our  com- 
passes taped  up  so  we  wouldn't  mistakenly 
take  false  readings.  We  had  to  navigate  by 
the  sun. 

"We  reached  the  Pole  at  midnight.  It  was 
full  daylight  at  that  time  of  year,  but  clouds 
obscured  the  sun,  making  navigation  tricky. 
We  were  leery  of  dropping  too  low  to  in- 
spect the  area  t>ecau8e  it  would  bum  too 
much  fuel  to  return  to  our  10.000-foot  alti- 
tude. All  we  could  see  was  ice.  snow  and 
open  water. 

"John  made  four  clockwise  passes  around 
the  North  Pole  so  we  could  claim  we  went 
around  the  world  four  times  and  had  added 
four  days  to  our  year.  Mayl)e  I  should  have 
talked  him  into  flying  counterclockwise  to 
reduce  my  seniority  by  four  days. 

"Resolute  and  Spitzbergen  radio  were  call- 
ing in  congratulations  and  were  practically 
drowning  each  other  out  In  their  excite- 
ment. We  were  cheering  and  waving  our 
arms.  We  wished  we  had  brought  some 
champagne  to  mark  the  occasion.  But  as  it 
was.  we  were  too  busy  with  navigation  and 
fuel  checks  and  taking  photos  of  the  Instru- 
ments to  substantiate  the  flight. 

"I'd  been  dreaming  of  this  moment  all  my 
life,  and  it  was  all  over  in  8  to  10  minutes. 
But  the  getting  there  and  the  memories 
were  worth  It— from  the  time  of  my  first  air- 
plane ride,  which  cost  86  cenU  based  on  a 
penny  a  pound.  I  was  14  and  weighed  86 
pounds.  In  my  late  teens,  I  was  a  stock  boy 
and  worked  two  days  a  week  overtime  to 
save  $10  for  flying  lessons.  I  could  only 
afford  half  a  lesson,  which  cost  »20  an 
hour. " 

Piper  N2FX  went  on  to  SpiUbergen, 
where  landing  was  delayd  until  reindeer 
were  cleared  from  the  runway.  Alxjut  four 
hours'  fuel  remained  in  the  tanks.  The  trio 
went  to  Oslo  and  Brussels,  then  landed  at 
Paris  Le  Bourget  Airport,  where  landbergh 
ended  his  epic  trans-Atlantic  solo  flight. 
May  21.  1927. 

They  visited  the  huge  Paris  air  show, 
where  their  feat  and  flying  records  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Federation  Aeronatlque 
Internationale,  the  international  air-record 
sanctioning  body.  Smith  pointed  out  Gen. 
Chuck  Yeager  was  on  the  same  program  for 
having  achieved  another  aviation  milestone. 
Next  came  visits  to  London  and  Geneva 
before  heading  home  via  Dublin:  Reykjavik. 
Iceland:  and  Goose  Bay.  Labrador. 

Smith  is  a  man  of  accomplishments,  in- 
cluding being  one  of  the  eight  engineers 
who  worked  on  the  original  design  of  GM's 
Hydramatic  Drive  automatic  transmission. 
As  executive  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Activities  Staff  at  GM's  Tech 
Center,  Smith  was  resixinslble  for  the  cor- 
poration's first  air  bag  test  fleet  program, 
which  included  1,000  cars. 

He  has  a  mountain  of  memories  and  the 
self  satisfaction  of  achieving  goals.  Does  he 
have  any  others? 
Smith,  who  owns  his  own  plane,  replied: 
"Maybe  the  South  Pole.  Who  knows?  " 
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AN  INSIGHTFUL  JURIST 

HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

or  COLORADO 
W  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  28,  1986 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  Judge 
John  L.  Kane  has  been  a  diligent,  effective 
jurist.  His  published  opinions,  as  columnist  Al 
Knight  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  writes, 
show  "a  skill  in  the  straightfon^ard  use  of  lan- 
guage, careful  attention  to  legal  precedent, 
and  a  sense  of  humor."  I  am  placing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  today  Al  Kmghfs  in- 
teresting column; 
[Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver, 

CO).  Feb.  23,  1986] 
Op  Cymicism,  Apathy,  and  Judge  Johw  L. 
Kane 
(By  Al  Knight) 
The  press,  when  it  comes  to  reporting  on 
itself,  is  almost  invariably  uptieat.  On  the 
rare  occasions  when  a  troublesome  ripple 
disturbs  the   pond,  journalists   reluctantly 
acknowledge  the  press  can  be  an  agent  for 
the  production  of  public  apathy  or  cynicism. 
A  case  in  point  is  the  widespread  recent 
coverage  of  the  rapidly  changing  American 
tort  system  that  has  resulted  in  heretofore- 
unheard-of  cash  settlements,  skyrocketing 
liability  rates,  and  a  public,  more  or  less 
convinced,  that  lawyers  belong  in  one  of  the 
lower  rings  of  Dante's  Inferno. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  messenger  is 
solely  responsible  for  the  low  esteem  in 
which  the  legal  profession  currently  is  held. 
Lawyers  have  speeded  the  process  by  which 
affections  are  alienated. 

A  recent  issue  of  Lawyers  Alert,  to  pick 
one  example,  has  a  kind  of  a  dancing-on- 
the-grave  quality.  This  publication  of  late- 
breaking  legal  developments  has  a  single 
theme:  The  tragedy  and  sorrow  of  private 
lives  often  is  good  news  to  lawyers  to  the 
extent  that  it  brings  with  it  opportunities 
for  new  lawsuits. 
Some  sample  items: 

•  The  attitudes  of  the  federal  courU  and 
«he  state  courts  are  becoming  increasingly 


out  of  sync.  During  such  a  period,  lawyers 
can  often  discover  a  hidden  gold  mine. 

In  a  story  describing  who  can  be  sued 
when  a  drunk  driver  injures  or  kills  some- 
one (a  long  list,  by  the  way).  Lawyers  Alert 
concludes.  In  todays  climate  of  anti-drunk- 
driving  sentiments,  imaginative  suits  are 
being  rewarded." 

■Across  the  country,  the  decisions  as  to 
when  and  why  an  employee  can  be  fired  are 
being  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  employers 
and  are  being  placed  squarely  in  the  hands 
of  juries." 
And  finally  these  two  giddy  tidbits: 
"Auto  insurance  cannot  exclude  family 
members  from  suing  each  other." 

•If  a  house  bums  down,  can  you  do  more 
than  just  collect  the  insurance?  In  1986.  in- 
novative lawyers  will  often  be  suing  the 
manufacturer  of  the  smoke  detector." 

Cynicism,  as  deep  as  that  which  surrounds 
the  legal  profession,  clearly  has  many  fa- 
thers. The  press,  for  its  part,  contributes 
generally  spotty  coverage  of  the  profession; 
the  killer  who  gets  a  light  sentence,  the 
multi-million  dollar  verdict  in  a  personal- 
injury  case,  the  suspected  burglar  who  es- 
capes the  courts  on  technical  grounds,  to 
name  a  few  common  journalistic  themes. 

Once  created,  however,  the  first  casualty 
of  cynicism  is  the  public's  ability  to  differ- 
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entiate.  Where  there  is  cynicism,  the 
normal  and  quite  admirable  human  quality 
of  looking  first  on  the  one  hand  and  then 
the  other,  is  suspended  or  revoked. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  meri- 
torious workers  in  the  legal  vineyard  are 
lumped  with  the  others.  When  it  is  general- 
ly asserted  that  lawyers  are  no  good,  that  is 

Ali  of  this  is  preamble  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  good  works,  and  if  the  public  loses 
the  ability  to  differentiate  among  them,  it 
will  have  lost  more  than  it  knows. 

Consider  federal  judges. 

The  usual  verdict  on  federal  judges  is  that 
they  get  their  jobs  because  of  politics  rather 
than  merit,  arent  responsible  to  anyone  and 
are  therefore  arrogant,  stay  too  long  at  the 
federal  trough  and  frequently  abuse  their 
power. 

As  in  all  generalizations,  there  is  some 

truth  in  this. 

There  are.  however,  others  who  have 
worked  hard  and  effectively,  tending  to  the 
day-to-day  business  of  the  court,  free  of  the 
tendency  to  bend  cases  for  ideological  or 
other  narrow  purpose. 

Such  a  judge  is  John  L.  Kane,  who  in  his  8 
years  on  the  bench  has  handled  some  very 
difficult  and  very  public  cases,  notably 
Ramos  vs.  Lamm,  which  resulted  in  his 
order  to  close  the  maximum  security  unit 
•  Old  Max  "  at  the  Colorado  State  Prison. 

A  recent  case  on  wilderness  water  rights 
attracted  a  large  amount  of  attention  and 
considerable  criticism,  to  name  another. 

There  are  citizens  who.  based  on  these 
cases,  might  conclude  that  Kane  is  some- 
thing of  a  wild  man.  tossing  precedent  to 
the  wind  and  issuing  rulings  as  he  pleases. 

A  complete  reading  of  his  published  opin- 
ions gives  a  different  impression.  Even  in 
the  very  controversial  rulings,  the  opinions 
are  much  more  balanced  and  temperate 
than  the  initial  accounts  indicated. 

In  the  Ramos  case,  for  example.  Kane 
avoided  the  trap  of  telling  the  state  how  to 
run  a  prison.  He  merely  said  that  the  insti- 
tution did  not  meet  the  constitutional  test, 
and  that  it  was  up  to  the  sUte  to  bring  it 
within  constitutionally  accepted  limits.  The 
ruling  avoided  the  kind  of  approach  used  by 
federal  judges  in  school  desegregation  cases, 
who.  in  effect,  ended  up  running  various 
school  districU  across  the  nation.  In  less 
skilled  hands,  the  judge  might  have  become 
the  warden  or  the  architect. 

Kane,  mostly  out  of  his  own  love  of  writ- 
ing, has  written  a  great  deal  more  than  most 
local  federal  judges.  He  says  one  of  his  early 
motivations  for  writing  detailed  opinions 
was  to  try  to  forstall  reversals  by  higher 
courts.  Experience  showed  that  didn't  seem 
to  make  much  difference.  "When  they  want, 
they  find  their  own  cases  and  throw  yours 
out. "  he  said. 

He  has  continued  to  write  extensively  be- 
cause he  believes  other  lawyers  and  interest- 
ed members  of  the  public  should  receive  a 
full  explanation  of  the  basis  of  rulings,  and 
because  he  likes  to  write. 

Kane's  published  opinions  fill  six  volumes. 
Collectively,  what  they  show  is  a  skill  in  the 
straightforvvard  use  of  language,  careful  at- 
tention to  legal  precedent,  and  a  sense  of 
humor.  If  there  is  a  political  or  ideological 
bent,  it  is  not  apparent. 

There  are  notable  literary  touches  in 
almost  every  opinion,  but  a  dozen  or  more 
of  the  total  are  especially  memorable,  in 
part  because  of  style,  but  mostly  because  of 
the  forcefulness  of  their  content. 

On  May  25.  1984.  in  a  carefully  crafted 
opinion.    Kane   sentenced   convicted    bank 
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robber     and     kidnapper     Michael     James 
O'DrlscoU  to  terms  of  300  and  25  years. 

•The  law's  warnings  must  be  real.  The 
grim  consequence  of  imprisonment  must  be 
shown  to  be  ineviUble, "  he  said.  Then,  in 
agonizing  and  wrenching  detail.  Kane  de- 
scribed the  crimes,  which  included  the  kid- 
napping and  murder  of  Kent  Martin,  a 
Denver  area  salesman,  and  the  history  of 
the  defendant,  concluding: 

•It  is  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  de- 
scribe accurately  the  physical  and  emotion- 
al suffering  and  loss  which  this  defendant 
has  caused  to  sc.  many,  yet  he  demonstrates 
not  even  a  scintilla  of  remorse.  Instead,  he 
Is  preoccupied  with  the  immediate  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  needs." 

In  a  matter  of  less  significance.  Kane's 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  played  a  part  in  the 
decision  to  deny  the  federal  government  a 
1982  Audi  and  a  1979  Jeep  seized  during  a 
criminal  investigation. 

He  excoriated  the  government  attorneys 
for  their  arrogance  in  asserting  a  claim  for 
the  cars,  the  Audi  for  the  Secret  Service  and 
the  Jeep  for  the  Customs  Service.  The  at- 
torneys said  Customs  'does  not  have  suffi- 
cient budgeted  vehicles  to  meet  its  oper- 
ational needs  and  forfeited  cars  are  not  in- 
cluded in  its  budget  allocation  for  vehicles. " 
Kane's  ruling  said.  Apparently,  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  considered  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  intended  by  the 
Constitution  to  set  the  budget. " 

As  to  the  governments  claim  that  the  for- 
feiture was  part  of  a  plea-bargain  agreement 
and  therefore  of  a  special  legitimacy.  Kane 
said.  'This  is  perhaps  not  the  most  appro- 
priate case  in  which  to  analyze  all  the  out- 
rages visited  upon  the  criminal  justice 
system  by  plea  bargaining.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  foregoing  reference  to  an  exchange 
of  criminal  charges  for  used  cars  is  made 
without  any  accompanying  sense  of  shame 
or  embarrassment." 

The  Kane  opinions,  in  addition  to  the  big 
and  well-publicized  cases,  or  the  ones  in 
which  he  was  simply  having  some  fun.  in- 
clude a  number  in  which  he  was  able  to  ad- 
dress either  a  larger  audience,  or  make  a 
series  of  important  points. 

It  is  in  the  last  category  that  an  April  30. 
1984.  ruling  falls.  Kane  turned  down  a  re- 
quest by  a  Rocky  Plats  protester  to  modify 
the  sentence.  The  protester.  Gerry  Lee 
Hendey.  had  been  found  guilty  of  trespass- 
ing. 

What  Hendey  got  for  his  trouble  was  a 
finely-crafted  lesson  on  the  difference  be- 
tween trespassing  and  civil  disobedience. 

•The  arms  race  doesn't  have  a  thing  to  do 
with  trespass.  The  symbolic  act.  as  you  sug- 
gest, of  trespassing  may  symbolize  many 
things  for  you  but  it  symbolizes  violence  to 
the  law  to  me.  and  the  law  is  something 
which  none  of  us  is  above  and  none  is 
below." 

In  an  opinion  he  wrote  for  a  three-judge 
disciplinary  panel.  Kane  explained  why  a 
lawyer  was  denied  admission  to  practice  law 
before  the  federal  bench: 

■  Our  review  .  .  .  demonstrates  to  us  that 
this  applicant  engages  in  recurrent  episodes 
of  dissimulation:  that  she  is  incapable  of 
candor  and  that  her  explanations  of  ques- 
tionable conduct  even  when  under  oath 
amount  at  best  to  an  insouciant  disregard 
for  accuracy  and  consistency." 

The  last  eight  years  have  produced  a  per- 
formance from  Kane  that  was  unexpected 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  by  President 
Jimmy  Carter. 

He  was  selected  as  one  of  three  finalists 
by   a  supposedly   non-partisan  committee, 
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which  during  its  short  life  resulted  In  the 
selection  of  three  Democrats  for  the  bench. 
It  was  a  new  kind  of  judicial  politics,  but  it 
was  politics  that  brought  Kane  to  the  Job 
he  now  loves.  In  reflection,  he  credits  his 
appointment  to  his  extensive  work  within 
the  bar.  The  support  he  had  as  a  result  of 
his  work  in  the  American  Bar  Association 
made  the  difference  in  his  case. 

Pormer  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Fred 
Winner  said  he  doesn't  think  you  could 
drive  Kane  out  of  his  job  now.  he  likes  it  so. 
Kane's  mentor  and  long-time  friend,  former 
Denver  District  Court  Judge  Robert  Kings- 
ley  agrees,  noting  that  Kane  will  stay  as 
long  as  he  finds  it  challenging  and  valuable 
work. 

As  near  as  one  can  tell.  Kane  was  regarded 
as  a  skilled  and  competent  attorney.  He  may 
be  more  highly  regarded  as  a  judge.  The 
challenge  of  being  a  judge— especially  fol- 
lowing other  judges  he  had  admired— ap- 
pears to  have  galvanized  and  focused  his  en- 
ergies. 

In  a  couple  of  separate  instances  Kane 
has.  himself,  defined  the  measures  that 
might  be  used  to  judge  a  judge. 

In  one.  where  he  was  commenting  upon 
the  brief,  not  to  say  cryptic  evaluations  of 
the  judiciary  by  the  legal  profession,  he  sug- 
gested questions  that  might  be  asked: 

••Does  this  judge  decide  motions  prompt- 
ly? Does  he  take  cases  under  advisement 
and  then  not  rule?  Does  he  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  motions  for  summary  judg- 
ment? Does  he  write  his  own  opinions  or 
does  he  have  lawyers  prepare  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law  for  him  to  sign? 
Does  his  trial  calendar  have  integrity?  Does 
he  continue  cases  to  suit  his  own  conven- 
ience? Does  he  enforce  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  evidence?  Does  he  impose  sanc- 
tions when  called  for?  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, does  this  judge  tend  to  business?  " 

A  second  and  more  eloquent  comment  was 
a  part  of  a  case  involving  alleged  misconduct 
by  defense  attorneys: 

•It  was  the  evidence  which  persuaded  me 
and  the  law  which  guided  me  to  reach  my 
decision  in  this  case.  The  personalities  and 
conduct  of  counsel  did  not  turn  me  to  one 
side  or  the  other." 

The  better  elements  of  the  bar  and  bench 
need  to  be  more  forceful  and  outspoken. 
Many  of  them  are  silent,  and  thus  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  the  lack  of  public  confi- 
dence in  legal  system  is  being  waged  by 
weaker  and  more  suspect  factions  of  the 
legal  fraternity.  Absent  standards  by  which 
to  differentiate,  the  public  will  be  a  while 
insUUing  the  legal  profession  in  a  higher 
status  than  the  one  it  now  enjoys. 
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March  1  of  this  year  and -imposed  an  unnec- 
essary burden  on  the  veterans  for  whom  this 
program  was  created. 

Therefore,  I  was  very  pleased  with  the  over- 
whelming and  expeditious  vote  of  approval  for 
H.R.  4130  and  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  reiterate  my  own  strong  support  for  this  bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


ROBERT  A.  O'CONNOR 


HON.  MICHAEL  BIURAKIS 

or  plorida 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  28,  1986 
Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  in  my  congressional 
district  until  late  afternoon  and  therefore, 
missed  the  vote  on  H.R.  4130.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  in  support  of  this 

bill. 

I  was  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
4130,  which  corrects  an  error  in  the  adminis- 
tration's sequestering  estimate  for  the  VA 
Home  Loan  Program.  This  en'or  endangered 
the  continued  operation  of  the  program  past 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  28,  1986 
Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  Rot>ert  A. 
O'Connor  who  recently  retired  from  the  Mon- 
terey Pari*.  CA,  Police  Department  after  26 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  department 
and  the  community.  Sergeant  O'Connor  is 
being  honored  by  his  many  friends  and  former 
colleagues  at  a  retirement  dinner  tonight. 

Roben  O'Connor  began  his  career  with  the 
Monterey  Park  Police  Department  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1959.  He  first  served  in  the  uniform 
patrol  division,  in  which  he  consistently  re- 
ceived outstanding  evaluations.  On  March  5. 
1966,  Robert  O'Connor  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  detective,  putting  his  talents  to  work  in 
the  investigation  of  homicides  and  robberies. 

Robert  O'Connor  received  another  promo- 
tion in  November  1970,  when  he  was  made  a 
police  agent-detective.  He  made  valuable  con- 
tributions investigating  complex  cases  and 
aiding  the  successful  prosecution  of  violent 
criminal  offenders.  His  accomplishments 
earned  him  yet  another  promotion  in  October 
1 975,  when  the  department  named  him  senior 
agent-detective. 

Six  years  later,  on  October  13,  1981,  Robert 
O'Connor  was  promoted  to  police  sergeant 
and  assigned  to  the  patrol  bureau  as  a  watch 
commander  and  field  supervisor.  He  was  later 
assigned  to  the  detective  bureau  as  an  assist- 
ant bureau  commander.  Sergeant  O'Connor 
used  his  considerable  experience  as  an  out- 
standing investigator  to  help  train  new  investi- 
gators in  the  vital  skills  of  criminal  investiga- 
tion. 

Sergeant  O'Connor  has  been  praised  by  his 
police  chief,  Jon  Elder,  as  "one  of  the  most 
skilled  Investigators  that  I  have  ever  ♦forked 
with  *  •  *."  Chief  Elder  also  remarked  that 
Sergeant  O'Connor  "is  extemely  proficient  in 
all  facets  of  police  work."  Police  officers  such 
as  Robert  O'Connor  demonstrate  their  cour- 
age and  dedication  every  day.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  take  time  to  recognize  his  many  accom- 
plishments and  to  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  as 
he  retires  after  his  many  years  of  service  to 
the  people  of  Monterey  Park. 
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sional  district  and  from  across  the  country  will 
join  with  the  National  Education  Association 
[NEA]  in  recognizing  National  Teacher  Day/ 
School  Family  Day.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  Natk>n's  most 
precious  resources:  America's  educators. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education  released  a  dra- 
matic report  on  the  state  of  American  educa- 
tion. The  commission's  thoughfful  report  cited 
few  successes  and  numerous  problems,  and 
offered  a  variety  of  recommendations  to  im- 
prove educational  pertormance  The  commis- 
sion's overriding  c:onclusion  was  stated  kxidly 
and  clearly:  The  goal  of  achieving  excellence 
in  education  cannot  be  reached  without  the 
active  participation  of  teachers  and  the  educa- 
tional community-at-large.  Rather  than  blam- 
ing teachers  for  the  state  of  our  educational 
system,  we  should  look  to  them  as  an  invalu- 
able resource  in  our  effort  to  correct  its  defi- 
ciencies. And  we  must  recommit  ourselves  to 
providing  the  support,  the  training,  the  com- 
pensation, and  the  resources  teachers  require 
to  do  their  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
commission  recognized  the  vital  role  thatv. 
teachers  will  play  in  addressing  the  future  Ny^ 
challenges  that  confront  Amencan  education.  ^ 
It  is  the  classroom  teacher  who  is  challenged 
daily  to  reach  out  to  enormously  diverse  stu- 
dent populations — composed  of  diverse  back- 
grounds and  abilities— to  provide  the  assist- 
ance and  guidance  necessary  for  full  intellec- 
tual development.  It  is  the  classroom  teacher 
wfK)  immeasurably  influences  the  lives  of 
every  student,  and  therefore  plays  a  nuijor 
role  in  determining  the  future  quality  of  life  in 
America.  Indeed,  it  is  the  classroom  teacher 
that  provides  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
democratic  institutions  rest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  much  for  bumper-stick- 
er philosophy,  but  I'm  reminded  of  one  sticker 
you  see  quite  often  that  says:  "if  you  can  read 
this,  thank  your  teacher."  It  wouldn't  fit  on  a 
bumper,  but  the  sign  could  just  as  properly 
say:  "If  you  have  a  sense  of  citizenship  and 
participation  in  our  Nation's  future,  thank  your 
teacher." 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  want  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
public  school  teachers  in  my  cbrigre^ional 
district  and  across  the  country.  They  are  richly 
deserving  of  our  praise  and  admiration. 
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NATIONAL  TEACHER  DAY/ 
SCHOOL  FAMILY  DAY 

HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  28,  1986 
Mr.   WOLPE.   Mr.   Speaker,   on   March   4, 
1986,  public  school  teachers  in  my  congres- 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  28,  1986 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably unable  to  be  present  dunng  the  week  of 
February  17  and  February  24,  1986.  I  was  offi- 
cially excused  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives because  of  illness.  If  I  had  t>een 
able  to  be  present,  then  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  following  rollcall  votes: 

Roiicall  No.  27,  "Yea." 

Rollcall  No.  29,  "Yea." 

Rollcall  No.  32,  "Yea." 

Rollcall  No.  33.  "Nay." 
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GOOD  SECURITY  FOILS  TER- 
RORIST ATTACK  ON  U.S.  EM- 
BASSY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  28,  1986 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  good  se- 
curity has  fotled  a  potentially  serious  terronst 
attack  on  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Portu- 
gal. Thanks  to  the  heightened  attention  being 
given  to  Embassy  secunty  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  sound  secunty  procedures  at  the 
Embassy  in  Usbon.  the  terrorist  plot  was 
fotled  with  no  loss  of  lives  nor  damage  to  the 
Embassy.  More  security,  not  less,  is  what  is 
needed  for  our  facilities  around  the  world. 

According  to  information  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Stale,  the  head  of  the  Manne 
detachment  assigned  to  protect  the  Embassy 
was  returning  to  the  building  at  7  p.m.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  strict  security  procedures  in 
effect  at  the  facility,  he  stopped  his  vehicle 
after  entering  a  screening  zone  at  the  mam 
gate  leading  into  the  Embassy  compound.  In 
checking  the  inskde  of  the  hatchback  vehicle, 
a  Portuguese  national  secunty  guard,  who  is 
employed  by  the  Embassy,  noticed  a  strange 
case  which  the  marine  driver  was  unable  to 
Identify.  In  carefully  checking  the  container 
which  apparently  had  been  placed  in  the  vehi- 
cle by  lerronsts,  the  marine  and  local  guard 
noticed  wires  and  other  suspicious  items.  In 
accordance  with  existing  secunty  procedures, 
the  area  around  the  vehicle  was  quickly 
cleared  of  all  personnel.  A  few  minutes  later, 
the  car  exploded. 

The  force  of  the  explosion  totally  destroyed 
the  vehicle,  but,  thanks  to  good  procedures 
and  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  concerned 
guard  and  marine,  nobody  was  hurt.  The  Em- 
bassy was  not  damaged. 

The  Embassy  in  Portugal  was  built  a  few 
years  ago  and  incorporates  relatively  modern 
secunty  systems  and  design.  The  modern  ve- 
hicle screening  area  at  the  main  gate  of  the 
compound  has  a  vehicle  arrest  system  and 
the  Embassy  is  set  far  back  from  the  main 

road. 

With  the  increase  in  terrorism  in  recent 
years,  good  security  features  of  this  kind  are 
being  built  into  new  structures.  Embassy  per- 
sonnel are  more  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  good  security  and  regional  security  officers 
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are   more   professional   and   their  advice  is 
being  heeded. 

Much  more,  however,  remains  to  be  done. 
While  the  Department  of  State  quickly  imple- 
mented many  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Advisory  Panel  on  Over- 
seas Security,  which  was  chaired  by  Adm. 
Bobby  Inman,  retired,  the  Embassy  building 
program  and  other  recommendations  need 
significant  funding  in  order  to  become  a  reali- 
ty. While  Congress  is  laboring  under  the  fiscal 
restraints  imposed  by  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  law,  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  do 
everything  possible  to  make  funding  available 
for  the  protection  of  our  fellow  citizens  serving 
in  our  diplomatic  missions  around  the  world. 
Secure  Embassies  are  expensive,  but  neces- 
sary in  this  age  of  terrorism.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment worth  making. 

With  those  obsen/ations  in  mind,  I  recom- 
mend the  following  New  York  Times  article  on 
the  bombing  of  our  Embassy  in  Portugal  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19.  1986] 
Bomb  Blast  at  U.S.  Embassy  in  Lisbon 
Lisbon.  Feb.  18.-A  bomb  placed  in  the  car 
of  a  United  States  Embassy  employee  ex- 
ploded in  the  embassy  compound  today, 
sending  flames  and  shattered  metal  slashing 
through  the  air  but  causing  no  injuries, 
guards  at  the  embassy  reported. 

State  Department  officials  in  Washignton 
said  the  bomb  was  discovered  in  a  routine 
check  by  a  security  guard.  The  bomb  had 
been  placed  in  the  trunk  of  a  car  of  an 
American  or  Portuguese  employee  of  the 
embassy. 

The  officials  said  the  car  was  moved  to  an 
isolated  area  in  the  compound  where  the 
bomb  went  off. 

•There  was  no  indication  of  any  material 
loss  except  for  the  car,"  one  official  said. 

He  said  no  one  claimed  responsibility  for 
the  bombing,  but  embassy  officials  suspect- 
ed a  left-wing  Portuguese  group  known  as 
the  Popular  Forces  of  April  25. 

The  embassy  declined  to  identify  the  em- 
ployee or  give  his  position  with  the  embassy 
or  nationality. 


EMBASSY  PERSONNIX  EVACtJATED 

A  guard  working  for  the  Portuguese  secu- 
rity organization  employed  by  the  embassy 
to  check  all  vehicles  entering  the  grounds  of 
the  complex  said  that  after  the  bomb  was 
discovered  all  personnel  were  cleared  from 
the  area.  The  embassy  is  on  the  northern 
outskirts  of  Lisbon. 


•No  one  was  injured  at  all."  said  the 
guard,  who  declined  to  give  his  name. 

Steve  Chaplin,  public  affairs  officer  at  the 
embassy,  told  reporters  the  car  belonged  to 
an  embassy  employee  who  had  returned  •to 
finish  up  some  work"  after  the  embassy  had 
closed  at  the  normal  hour  of  5:30  P.M.  The 
bomb  went  off  shortly  before  7  P.M. 

An  American  diplomat,  speaking  on  condi- 
tion of  anonymity,  said  that  the  man  whose 
car  was  bombed  was  a  friend  of  his  and  that 
he  was  safely  away  when  the  device  went 
off  It  was  not  known  if  the  driver  had  left 
the  vehicle  for  the  security  check,  or  was 
warned  to  get  out  after  the  check. 

The  diplomat  said  the  bomb  probably  had 
been  placed  in  the  car  while  it  was  parked 
somewhere  in  Lisbon  outside  the  embassy 
and  was  probably  set  to  explode  in  the 
street  since  the  terrorists  would  not  have 
known  the  employee  planned  to  return  to 
work.  ,  .     _ 

Dennis  Redmont.  bureau  chief  in  Rome 
for  The  Associated  Press,  who  was  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  in  Lisbon,  was  in  a  building  400 
yards  from  the  Embassy  when  the  bomb  ex- 
ploded. 

•There  was  a  deafening  boom. '  he  said, 
•and  I  ran  to  the  window  to  see  a  column  of 
flames  about  one  stqry  high  topped  by  thick 
black  smoke." 

The  new  embassy  was  under  construction 
for  four  years,  with  strict  security  stand- 
ards. It  replaced  a  downtown  apartment 
building  that  was  considered  a  risk. 

The  bombing  today  was  the  third  attack 
or  attempted  attack  on  the  embassy  since 
Oct.  27,  1984,  when  the  police  found  a 
homemade  mortar  launcher  with  two  60- 
millimeter  shells  ready  to  be  fired  into  the 
compound.  The  device  was  dismantled.  No 
group  claimed  responsibility. 

But  the  April  25  group,  also  known  as  PP- 
25,  claimed  responsibility  for  an  attack 
about  a  month  later,  on  Nov.  25.  when  four 
60-millimeter  mortar  shells  were  fired  into 
the  compound  and  damaged  three  unoccu- 
pied cars  but  caused  no  injuries. 

A  note  distributed  after  that  attack  said  it 
marked  the  anniversary  of  an  unsuccessful 
coup  by  left-wing  extremists  on  Nov.  25. 
1975. 

The  April  25  group's  name  grew  from  an 
incident  on  April  25.  1974.  when  army  offi- 
cers led  a  coup  that  ended  half  a  century  of 
.-•ightwing  dictatorships. 

Lieut.  Col.  Otelo  Saraiva  de  Car\'alho.  a 
hero  of  the  1974  coup,  is  among  some  70  sus- 
pected April  25  members  now  being  tried  in 
a  specially  built  courtroom  in  Lisbon.  The 
defendants  are  accused  of  involvement  in 
the  1975  coup  attempt  and  some  in  subse- 
quent terrorist  attacks. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  hearts  are  thankful,  O  Gracious 
God.  for  all  the  good  gifts  that  You 
have  bestowed  upon  us.  Help  us,  O 
God,  to  respond  to  Your  goodness  to 
us  by  reaching  out  to  others  in  prayer 
for  those  with  special  needs,  and  by 
deeds  of  justice  and  mercy.  May  we  be 
worthy  of  the  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities given  to  us  that  Your  will 
may  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  I'esolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  June  1986  as  "Youth  Suicide  Pre- 
vention Month",  and 

S.J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  designating 
'Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-29,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  98-459,  the 
President  pro  tempore  appoints  Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Majors,  of  Iowa,  as  a  member 
from  private  life  to  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil on  the  Aging. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-83,  the 
President  pro  tempore  appoints  Mr. 
EMward  Howell  Sims,  of  South  Caroli- 
na, and  Rabbi  Morris  Shmidman,  of 
New  York,  as  members  from  private 
life,  to  the  Commission  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  America's  Heritage  Abroad. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  276d-276g,  title 
22,  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Vice 
President  appoints  Mr.  Mattingly,  as 
a  member  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary'Group  during  the  2d  session 
of  the  99th  Congress  to  be  held  in 
Tucson,  AZ,  on  February  27  to  March 
3,  1986. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I,  the  Speaker  pro  tempore 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olutions on  Friday,  February  28,  1986: 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  2.  1986,  as 
"Women's  History  Week"  and 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating February  16.  1986,  as  •Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day." 


Palme,  neither  Is  there  any  substitute 
for  his  goal.  We  will  miss  and  mourn 
him  and  honor  him  by  learning  to  live 
in  peace. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  384,  agreed  to  on  February 

27,  1986,  the  Speaker  did,  on  February 

28,  1986,  make  certification  to  the  U.S. 
District  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  required  by  House  Reso- 
lution 384,  of  the  refusal  of  Ralph 
Bernstein  and  Joseph  Bernstein  to 
answer  questions  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


THERE  IS  NO  REPLACEMENT 
FOR  OLOF  PALME 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  assassination,  it  seems,  is  re- 
served for  the  men  who  dedicate  their 
lives  to  nonviolence.  Words,  not  weap- 
ons; talk,  not  targets,  were  the  higher 
inspirations  of  Olof  Palme.  He  was 
sometimes  strident  and  gruff  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace.  During  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  his  caustic  criticism  of 
United  States  involvement  there  stung 
many  in  our  country.  Who  is  this  man 
who  presumes  to  lecture  us?  We 
learned  later  from  his  work  on  the 
Palme  Commission  that  peace  was  his 
passion  and  disarmament  his  means. 
The  rift  between  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  was  his  constant  concern. 

His  latest  project,  the  five-continent 
peace  initiative,  is  a  bold  effort  of  six 
nations— Sweden,  Mexico,  Tanzania. 
Argentina,  Greece,  and  India— to  stop 
nuclear  weapons-testing  and  to  pre- 
vent the  heavens  from  joining  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  He  made  Sweden  a 
force  for  peace.  Millions  on  this  planet 
share  his  view  of  the  future  and  grieve 
this  champion  of  reason.  He  would 
want  his  work  continued  and  while 
there    is    no    replacement    for    Olof 


A  SECOND  CHANCE  FOR  DAIRY 
FARMERS 

(Mr.  GITNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Madam  Speaker, 
last  Thursday  and  Friday,  this  House 
was  involved  in  a  very  partisan  debate 
over  the  leadership's  decision  to  pull 
from  consideration  legislation  which 
would  allow  the  dairy  farmers  of  this 
country  to  meet  their  savings  under 
Gramm-Rudman  through  an  assess- 
ment rather  than  a  price  cut. 

Many  have  suggested  that  the  Re- 
publicans won  that  partisan  debate 
last  Thursday,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  there  is  little  consolation  in  win- 
ning a  partisan  debate  at  the  expense 
of  America's  troubled  farm  communi- 
ty. 

On  Friday,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture gave  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  second  chance  when  they  an- 
nounced that  they  would  not  make 
any  purchases  of  dairy  products  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
giving  us  until  Wednesday  to  try  to 
correct  our  mistake  of  last  week. 

I  therefore  now  call  on  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to.  No.  1.  show  that, 
yes,  this  House  of  Representatives  can 
legislate  deficit  reduction;  No.  2,  I  call 
on  the  Democratic  leadership  to  show 
that  they  really  are  the  party  of  fair- 
ness that  they  claim  to  be;  No.  3, 1  call 
upon  the  Democratic  leadership  to 
provide  the  leadership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  they  believe 
they  have  earned  by  becoming  the  nwt- 
jority  party  in  the  House. 

We  have  until  Wednesday  to  correct 
that  mistake  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship of  last  week.  •  I  beseech  you,  in 
fairness  to  America's  dairy  farmers,  to 
do  just  that. 


AN  APOLOGY  BY  MR.  DORNAN 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Speaker,  last 
Friday  I  was  shocked  to  hear  on  a  TV 
news  program,  a  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DoRNAN]  which,  while  critical  of  Vladi- 
mir  Posner,    the   Soviet   spokesman. 
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clearly  smacked  of  anti-Semitism.  I 
gave  notice  to  him  I  intended  to  take 
the  floor  today  to  respond  to  it. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  heard  that 
Mr.  DoRiiAM  apologized,  suid  conceded 
that  his  remark  was  poorly  phrased.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  his  words  were 
conveyed  throughout  the  country  by 
the  TV  press  as  he  uttered  them,  but 
in  view  of  his  retraction  and  his  apol- 
ogy I  am  not  disposed  to  press  the 
matter  further  at  this  time. 
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THE  27TH  COMMUNIST  PARTY 

CONGRESS  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)    

Mr.  PORTER.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
27th  Communist  Party  Congress  is 
now  in  progress  in  Moscow.  More  than 
500  delegates  have  traveled  to  Moscow 
from  all  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
endorse  a  new  agenda  for  programs 
that  will  guide  them  through  to  the 
end  of  the  20th  century. 

As  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  im- 
plements his  new  programs  and  con- 
solidates his  leadership,  it  Is  important 
for  him  to  realize  how  Important 
human  rights  are  to  the  United  States. 
How  Gorbachev  implements  Soviet 
human  rights  policy  over  the  next 
year  will  have  a  major  influence  in  the 
future  relationship  between  our  two 
coimtrles. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
sending  a  message  to  the  delegates  at 
the  Party  Congress  emphasizing  that 
improvements  In  human  rights  and 
emigration  policy  must  be  a  focus  of 
their  foreign  policy  initiatives.  It  is 
time  that  the  Soviet  Union  recognize 
and  live  up  to  its  international  human 
rights 

The  delegates  to  the  Party  Congress 
must  realize  that  they  are  not  only 
setting  a  future  agenda  for  them- 
selves, but  also  for  the  future  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations  and 
thereby,  in  large  measure,  the  future 
of  the  world. 


In  January  alone,  our  deficit  was 
$16V^  billion,  far  surpassing  the  previ- 
ous 1-month  record  of  $15.1  billion, 
and  setting  this  Nation  on  a  course  of 
an  International  trade  deficit  of  $198 
billion  annual  If  continued  unabated 
for  1986;  or  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  budget  deficit. 

The  Reagan  administration  contin- 
ues to  cry  wolf  when  it  comes  to  our 
Nation's  trade  status.  The  administra- 
tion continues  to  claim  that  good  and 
prosperous  times  are  indeed  just 
around  the  comer  and  that  there  is 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel;  but 
these  continued  dismal  trade  statistics 
seem  to  indicate  the  contrary,  and 
indeed,  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  in  terms  of  international  trade 
is  a  freight  train  headed  squarely 
toward  the  jobs  of  Americans  all 
across  this  Nation. 


Texas'  greatness  will  remind  us  of  the 
legends  lived  and  the  legends  yet  to 
come. 


THE  LONE  STAR  STATE  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  SESQUICENTEN- 
NIAL 


U.S.        INTERNATIONAL       TRADE 

DEFICIT  SETS  ANOTHER 

RECORD 

(Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Madam 
Speaker,  one  of  our  President's  most 
recurring  campaign  themes  of  1984 
was.  "You  ain't  seen  nothin'  yet."  And 
this,  unfortunately,  is  painfully  true, 
as  the  case  for  our  Nation's  continued 
trade  deficit  grows. 

Last  Saturday,  the  International 
trade  deficit  figures  for  the  month  of 
January  were  released,  and  with  great 
anguish  I  read  that  we  once  again  set 
another  new  record. 


(Mr.  CHAPMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Madam  Speaker, 
yesterday  my  home  State  of  Texas 
paid  tribute  to  150  years  of  Independ- 
ence. The  day's  festivities  were  part  of 
what  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be. 
a  year-long  celebration  and  commemo- 
ration of  key  dates  In  Texas'  history. 

The  spirit  and  legends  that  live  in 
Texas  today  contributes  an  Important 
chapter  In  the  history  books  for  all 
Americans. 

The  only  State  In  the  Union  to  have 
once  been  Its  own  nation,  Texas  has 
followed  history  down  an  unbridled 
path  of  self-determination  and  desti- 
ny. 

As  we  remember  150  years  of  Inde- 
pendence, we  should  reflect  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  heroes,  the  lega- 
cies they  have  left  us.  and  look  for- 
ward to  a  future  that  recognizes  no 
bounds. 

In  his  last  letter  from  the  Alamo  150 
years  ago.  Col.  William  Barrett  Travis 
closed  with  a  prosphetlc  refrain:  "God 
and  Texas— Victory  or  Death!" 

To  Travis  and  his  187  defenders  of 
liberty  who  lost  their  lives  at  the 
Alamo,  death  was  preferable  to  dis- 
grace. 

In  the  6  weeks  following,  their 
memories  Inspired  a  garrison  of 
Texans  to  victory  at  San  Jacinto,  win- 
ning freedom  and  independence  for 
the  newly  formed  Republic. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  Colonel  Travis, 
Sam  Houston,  Stephen  Austin,  and 
the  authors  of  our  Texas  Constitution 
that  Inspires  us  again  today  through- 
out some  3.000  cities  and  towns  across 
the  Lone  Star  State  as  we  celebrate 
our  sesqulcentennlal. 

For  tomorrow  and  beyond,  the  spe- 
cial people  who  have  contributed  to 


D  1210 

DEMOCRACY  SHOULD  START  AT 
THE  BOTTOM  AND  WORK  ITS 
WAY  UP 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Madam  Speaker, 
during  the  next  few  days.  Secretary 
Shultz  will  come  to  Capitol  Hill  and 
renew  his  full-court  press  to  see  that 
this  Congress  gives  $100  mUlion  of 
military  aid  to  the  Contras  In  Nicara- 
gua. 

Flush  with  victory  from  its  stand  in 
the  Philippines,  the  administration  Is 
now  going  to  make  the  argument  that. 
If  we  must  aid  democracy  when  au- 
thoritarians of  the  right  are  In  charge, 
then  we  must  also  aid  democracy  when 
authoritarians  of  the  left  are  in 
charge. 

But  there  are  three  questions  that 
this  administration  has  never  fully  an- 
swered, questions  which  must  be  an- 
swered before  we  vote  a  single  nickel 
of  military  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Con- 
tras. First,  who  are  we  aiding?  The 
Contras,  as  our  own  studies  have 
shown,  have  an  uncomfortably  high 
percentage  not  of  democrats  in  their 
ranks  but  of  former  Fascists  from  the 
Somoza  regime.  These  are  not  people 
we  want  to  put  Into  power. 

Second,  when  should  we  use  armed 
force? 

We  certainly  did  not  In  the  Philip- 
pines. The  will  of  democracy  came 
from  the  bottom  up,  from  the  people, 
and  that  is  what  toppled  Marcos,  not  a 
ragtag  army  funded  by  U.S.  aid.  covert 
or  overt. 

Third,  even  If  the  first  two  questions 
could  be  adequately  answered,  for 
what  end  are  we  doing  this?  Can  we 
win?  For  the  last  3  years  the  adminis- 
tration has  told  us  we  are  near  victory. 
Yet  current  reports  show  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  Contras  are  en- 
sconced In  Honduras,  not  waging  war 
at  all. 

Madam  Speaker,  until  these  three 
questions  are  answered  I  do  not  think 
anyone  in  this  body  can  vote  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Contras. 


DAIRY  INDUSTRY  SAYS   'DON'T 
CUT  US,  CUT  EVERYBODY  ELSE" 

(Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Thank 
you.  Madam  Speaker. 

Saturday,  the  first  of  March,  many, 
many  programs  across  this  Govern- 
ment received  a  4.3-percent  cut.  I  have 


in  front  of  me  a  list  of  about  60  or  70 
low-income  and  education  programs 
that  were  cut  4.3  percent  on  the  first 
of  March. 

I  can  only  read  a  few  of  them. 

Handicapped  education,  cut  $61  mil- 
lion; low-income  home  energy  assist- 
ance cut  $90  million;  child  abuse  pro- 
tection and  care  of  abused  children 
and  spouses  was  cut  $116  million;  local 
antipoverty  program,  emergency  food 
and  shelter  cut  $16  million;  the  distri- 
bution of  surplus  was  cut  $2  million; 
the  program  for  sexual  abuse  used 
with  problems  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  was  cut  $3  million.  Head  Start 
was  cut  $47  million.  And  I  have  about 
70  more  that  I  do  not  have  time  to 
read. 

Then  in  comes  the  dairy  lobby  and 
says.  "Don't  give  us  a  4.3-percent  cut 
that  all  these  other  programs  are  get- 
ting." And  those  Members  of  this  in- 
stitution that  voted  for  Oramm- 
Rudman  to  close  the  4.3-percent  cut  In 
these  programs  but  do  not  want  It  to 
happen  to  their  dairy  farmers.  I  am 
saying  that  is  not  fair.  It  has  to 
happen  to  everybody  or  we  have  to 
have  justice  back. 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  continue  with  a  special 
emphasis  on  developments  that  have 
been  headlined  and  registered  In  the 
newspapers  otherwise  over  the  week- 
end, the  line  of  thought  that  I  had  at- 
tempted to  outline  to  my  colleagues 
last  week. 

Last  week  I  spoke  twice.  The  last 
half  of  last  week's  presentation  had  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  embarked  on  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  catastrophic  course  of  action  with 
respect  to  those  countries  south  of  the 
border.  At  this  point,  two  of  our  most 
Immediate  neighbors,  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  the  one  right 
next  to  Mexico,  are  relatively  quies- 
cent insofar  as  our  newspaper  head- 
lines are  concerned.  However,  there  Is 
no  question  that  churning  underneath 
this  apparent  surface  of  calm  are  the 
same  situations,  the  same  forces  that 
have  erupted  and  have  caused  our 
heavy  Investment,  heavy  In  treasure 
up  to  now  and  relatively  light  in  blood 
but  unquestionably,  as  I  said  last 
Thursday,  if  the  President  persists  in 
his  line  of  action  and  he  has  given  ab- 
solutely no  indication  that  he  will 
change  or  veer  one  lota,  will  be  heavy 
in  blood. 

I  feel  it  is  such  a  mistaken  course  of 
action  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  should  they  contin- 
ue to  acquiesce  and  succumb  to  the 
blandishments  and  threats  and  the 


pressure,  at  times,  depending  on  the 
methods  and  the  occasions  as  they 
arise,  which  one  the  President  uses,  to 
this  last  request  of  $300  million  to  be 
given  in  direct  aid,  military  and  other- 
wise, the  President  has  stripped  him- 
self of  this  mask  of  hypocrisy  that  he 
put  on  last  year  in  which  he  flum- 
moxed out  of  this  Congress  about  $40 
million  worth  of  so-called  nonlethal 
humanitarian  aid  but  which  in  effect 
was  aiding  a  motley  and  unseemly 
group  of  assassins,  terrorists,  rapists, 
rapists  of  schoolteachers.  Innocent  and 
young  teenage  girls  In  Nicaragua,  all 
sanctioned  by  the  approval  that  the 
President's  policy  and.  up  to  now.  as 
endorsed  by  the  Congress,  have  given, 
a  sanction  which  I  think  American 
public  opinion  would  not,  once  in- 
formed of  the  facts. 

Why  is  it  the  American  people  do 
not  have  the  facts?  Well,  essentially, 
why  Is  it  the  American  people  do  not 
have  facts  about  who  the  real  decision- 
makers are  with  respect  to  their  very, 
very  vital  standard  of  living  or  their 
economic  well-being? 

I  would  think  for  the  same  reasons 
essentially.  That  is  that  we  live  in  a 
day  and  time  in  which  a  free  society 
can  be  just  as  much  manipulated,  can 
be  just  as  much  brainwashed  as  any 
country  that  we  have  always  despica- 
bly and  sort  of  condescendingly  looked 
down  upon.  Even  the  term  "brain- 
wash" for  example  was  something 
that  when  first  used  during  the 
Korean  conflict  was  considered  alien 
to  any,  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form, 
of  our  thinking.  This  would  be  only 
that  which  a  wily  oriental  people, 
devoid  of  the  average  feeling  for 
human  life,  would  employ.  I  recall 
that  phrase  was  first  used  and  then 
gained  quite  a  bit  of  currency  during 
the  Korean  conflict. 

We  like  to  think  that  we  do  not 
think  that  way.  We  look  upon  our- 
selves from  the  point  of  view  and  a 
perspective  which,  regrettably,  the  ex- 
ternal world  does  not  share.  This  is 
true  with  respect  to  our  attitude  and 
our  assessments  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  societies  that,  of  necessity,  must 
share  the  future  and  our  destiny  with 
us  In  the  New  World. 

These  misperceptions,  I  believe,  and 
I  believe  it  imperative  that  they  be 
corrected  insofar  as  it  is  humanly  pos- 
sible if  in  no  other  manner,  shape,  or 
form,  by  the  record. 

The  greatness  of  our  system  is,  as  we 
review  the  history  even  of  a  body  such 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  that  there  have  always 
been  even  in  the  midst  of  an  over- 
whelming tide  of  events  a  few  voices 
which  have  been  on  the  record  cau- 
tioning, advising,  dissenting,  and  then, 
In  retrospect,  we  are  quite  impressed 
when  we  find  that  this  voice,  feeble  as 
it  may  have  been  at  the  time,  was  nev- 
ertheless being  expressed  In  the  course 


of  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  very  fact  that  an  Inoivldual 
Member  of  this  House  would  resort  to 
what  we  call  special  orders,  which  is 
the  privilege  that  allows  me  to  address 
the  House  in  an  extended  form  and 
which  exists  for  the  reason  that  a 
member  of  a  numerous  body,  such  as 
this,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
extend  over  and  above  the  limitations 
of  debate  that  must  necessarily  prevail 
during  what  we  call  discussion  or 
debate. 

But  that  does  not  detract  from  the 
responsibility  of  the  equally  powerful 
forces  In  our  country,  those  who  col- 
lect, gamer,  and  disseminate  the  facts 
of  occurrences  in  our  country,  in  and 
out  of  our  country.  It  does  not  absolve 
them  and  I  do  not  think  history  will 
absolve  our  much  touted  free  press 
from  actually  pursuing,  despite  heavy 
pressure  from  the  administration,  as  it 
has  exerted  on  some  periodicals  in  our 
country. 
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It  in  no  way  excuses  these  periodi- 
cals from  pursuing  and  obtaining  the 
truth  and  disseminating  it  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities,  because  this  Is  the 
only  way  that  we  can  redeem  freedom 
of  the  press  In  a  free  society. 

We  are  relatively  free.  Of  course,  no 
society  has  ever  known  complete  free- 
dom, because  freedom  bespeaks  re- 
sponsibility and  self-restraint  and  dis- 
cipline. But  when  we  have  the  power- 
ful forces,  some  of  which  control  96 
percent  of  the  viewing  time  of  our 
American  public  through  the  electron- 
ic media  and  in  the  press,  now  whose 
ownership  is  so  concentrated  that  it 
represents  a  concentration  unthought 
of.  never  quite  anticipated  even  20 
years  ago,  in  which  concentration  of 
ownership  Is  Interlocking,  the  same  in- 
terests that  own  the  printed  media, 
whether  journal,  magazines  or  dally 
newspapers,  also  are  governing  the 
destinies  of  banks  and  some  of  our 
chief  corporations,  main  corporations 
in  the  country. 

In  just  the  last  5  years,  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  through  two  main 
conduits— one,  the  redistribution 
through  tax  policies  as  of  1981;  and 
two,  the  absolute  abdication  of  respon- 
sibility in  enforcing  the  so-called  anti- 
trust laws— have  resulted  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  with  less  than  7 
percent  of  our  segment  of  society 
owning  and  controlling  over  80  percent 
of  the  wealth  of  this  Nation. 

If  that  does  not  give  almost  total 
power  to  determine  the  key  issues,  I 
do  not  know  what  could. 

This  is  reflected  in  our  assessment  In 
the  coverage  of  our  media  of  the 
events  that  are  churning  and  broiling 
right  now  in  countries  that  have  not 
yet  erupted  into  crisis,  but  who  wUl 
present  in  their  essential  form  the 
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same  type  of  crisis  problem  that  we 
have  confronted  unsuccessfully  for  the 
last  5  years  especially  in  the  smallest 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
El  Salvador.  Rather,  we  have  opted  for 
the  same  tactics  that  I  think,  for  a 
while  at  least,  we  saw  in  blazing  head- 
lines in  the  case  of  the  PhUlppines. 
The  essential  Issues  involved  are  no 
different. 

If  the  administration  and  the  Presi- 
dent can  successfully  P.R.  the  situa- 
tion, at  least  for  the  time  being,  into 
thinking  that  somehow,  somewhere,  it 
had  a  policy  that  won  something  in 
the  Philippines,  let  me  dispel  that 
notion  from  my  colleagues'  minds.  Let 
me  disabuse  your  minds  of  that.  No 
matter  who  would  win  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  problems  are  endemic,  they 
are  profound,  uru^solved,  and  we  have 
developed  no  policies  with  which  to 
address  them.  If  we  think  for  the 
moment  the  fact  that  Ferdinand 
Marcos  was  ejected  from  the  Philip- 
pines is  even  a  step  toward  a  solution 
to  these  problems,  let  me  disabuse  my 
colleagues. 

Let  me  also  point  out  the  national 
interest  involved,  truly  involved,  in  the 
case  of  the  principal  bases  that  we 
must  depend  on  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  at  least  up  until  now.  Right 
before  the  events  took  the  turn  that 
they  did  in  the  Philippines  just  less 
than  a  week  ago.  we  had  some  newspa- 
per references  to  nulitary  experts 
saying,  well,  they  are  not  indispensi- 
ble,  these  bases  in  the  Philippines, 
Subic  Bay.  the  naval  base  and  the 
other. 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  is  the  argu- 
ment we  have  always  heard  after  we 
lost.  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess and  nothing  fails  like  failure. 
Your  insistence  on  calling  failure  a 
success  is  piling  up  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing for  us.  in  which  we  will  be  asked  to 
pay  a  price  that  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  ought  to  be  asked  to 
pay  or  that  they  wiU  willingly  pay 
without  further  devisiveness  in  our  so- 
ciety, which  will  be  costly  and  detri- 
mental to  our  own  development. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Well,  just  look  at 
the  facts.  When  we  poured  millions  of 
dollars  into  the  construction  of  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  on  the  Vietnamese  coast, 
there  was  no  thought  ever  given  that 
we  would  lose  possession  of  those 
waters  and  control.  Why,  we  had  the 
powerful  fleet,  the  Pacific  Fleet,  just 
like  we  have  the  powerful  Mediterra- 
nean Fleet;  just  like  we  have  piled  ar- 
mament on  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific 
sides  of  the  isthmus  like  never  in  the 
history  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

But  who  are  we  kidding?  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  is  right  now  used  daily  in  oper- 
ational functions  by  the  Russian  Navy, 
the  Russians;  the  Conununists,  if  you 
please.  These  are  the  ones  that  we 
went  in  there  to  build  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
against. 


How  could  it  happen?  WeU.  we  de- 
luded ourselves  into  thinking  that  we 
had  won  something  when  we  were 
kicked  out  of  South  Vietnam,  rushed 
pell-mell,  and  lost  far  more  than  just 
physical  possession  of  some  bases  we 
had  built  at  great  cost.  Had  we  not 
had  things  develop  in  that  form.  I  can 
assure  you,  my  colleagues,  we  would 
not  have  had  the  hostage  situation  in 
Iran,  nor  would  we  now  presently  have 
been,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
ejected  from  any  serious  presence  in 
the  Middle  East  itself. 

When  a  people  and  their  leaders 
insist  on  deluding  themselves,  and  the 
leaders  have  the  ability  to  delude  the 
people,  it  does  not  take  a  prophet,  it 
does  not  take  an  expert  to  know  that 
that  society  is  in  trouble.  If  we  are  cal- 
lous to  what  has  been  going  on  south 
of  the  border  in  which,  in  the  name  of 
fighting  communism,  or  Marxist-Len- 
inist whatever,  we  equip  those  who 
rape,  who  pillage,  who  plunder,  if  we 
insist  through  our  military  technicians 
in  forming  armies  that  use  the  tech- 
niques that  did  not  win  for  us  in  Viet- 
nam, how  else  are  we  going  to  end  up 
but  in  a  catastrophic  defeat,  a  costly 
one  in  blood  and  treasure. 

I  have  from  a  newspaper,  USA 
Today,  for  today,  March  3,  because  I 
think  events  speak  far  more  eloquent- 
ly than  any  words  or  verbal  speeches 
one  may  make,  an  article. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  this 
article,  and  then  I  will  develop  the 
interconnection  between  these  events 
with  what  I  have  been  saying  and 
what  I  will  try  to  say  in  the  remaining 
portion  of  my  time. 
The  articles  follow: 


Neighbors  Try  To  Save  Farm  Community 
(By  Chuck  Raasch) 


WmiORC.  Kansas.— On  the  road  leading 
into  town  is  a  faded  red  sign. 

•Wetmore,  the  Modem  City  of  Opportuni- 
ty." It  boasU.  "Build  More  with  Wetmore." 

Guy  Stedman  knows  differently.  "Hasn't 
been  opportunity  here  for  years."  the  busi- 
nessman says  softly,  as  if  his  hometown  of 
376  people  is  a  sick  friend. 

In  many  ways  It  is. 

Powerful  forces  are  clashing  here  and  In 
hundreds  of  other  small  USA  towns  where 
the  1980s  farm  crisis  has  become  a  test  of 
spirit  and  survival. 

Families  are  leaving,  businesses  are  clos- 
ing, rumors  of  bankruptcies  blow  like  HI 
winds.  A  fire  last  month  wiped  out  Sted- 
man's  hardware  store  and  two  other  busi- 
nesses, adding  to  the  woes. 

Yet  townsfolk  take  shelter  in  hometown 
pride  and  resilience.  "I  like  the  values  of  a 
small  town."  says  Mayor  Dan  Maltby.  50.  a 
father  of  five.  "I  can  drive  down  the  streets 
and  know  pretty  much  everybody  who  lives 
in  the  houses." 

"A  lot  of  people  who  have  resided  here 
and  have  gone  through  hard  times  still  feel 
this  will  be  home. "  says  resident  June 
Carson.  "Maybe  things  will  come  back. " 

Stedman.  40,  isn't  so  sure.  "We're  being 
plunged  into  poverty, "  says  the  man  who 
two  years  ago  started  Help  the  Farmers,  an 
aid  and  referral  service  for  needy  families. 


"It's  that  lack  of  control  over  their  own 
lives  that  bothers  people  the  most,"  says 
Bill  Perslnger.  director  of  a  mental  health 
center  in  nearby  Hiawatha.  'A  general  sense 
of  foreboding,  that  I  don't  know  what  Is 
going  to  happen." " 

Wetmore  slU  astride  Highway  9  In  the 
broad,  fertile  lap  of  com  and  wheat  where 
Kansas.  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Missouri  fold 
together.  Church  steeples  and  grain  eleva- 
tors pierce  the  USA's  geographical  heart. 

Agriculture  dominates  this  region— from 
Kansas  to  the  Canadian  border— more  than 
any  other  area,  making  it  vulnerable  to  de- 
pression. One-fourth  of  all  small-town  busi- 
nesses In  seven  Midwestem  states  could  fail 
by  1988,  according  to  a  survey  of  950  bank- 
ers earlier  this  winter.  And  a  1984  Nebraska 
study  declared  farm  towns  with  populations 
under  500  an  endangered  species. 

The  exodus  is  nothing  new.  as  the  gray 
winter  landscape  bears  out.  In  one  50-mlle 
stretch,  there  are  40  long-abandoned  farm- 
steads. 

Crumbling  bams  and  houses  now  teeter  in 
the  wind,  their  vacant  windows  peering  out 
like  eyes  with  hollow  stares. 

In  Its  heyday  80  years  ago,  Wetmore  had 
three  grocery  stores,  two  banks,  a  cannery, 
two  grain  elevators  and  twice  as  many 
people.  Today,  it  has  one  bank,  one  grocery 
store,  a  telephone  company,  a  school,  and  a 
manufacturing  firm  that  employs  11.  A 
beauty  shop  closed  last  fall.  Ite  operator 
moved  to  California,  leaving  a  ring  of  uns- 
wept  hair  on  the  floor. 

A  bright  note:  Uttie  Chef  Restaurant, 
which  closed  about  the  same  time  (its  calen- 
dar is  stuck  on  October)  will  be  reopened 
Tuesday  by  a  Topeka  businessman. 

The  Wetmore  Lions  Club,  as  owner  of  the 
building,  had  offered  the  place— dishes  and 
all— rent-free  for  several  months  In  an 
effort  to  attract  business. 

"It  seems  like  the  town  Is  Just  dead"  with- 
out a  restaurant,  says  Carson,  who  co-owns 
JBN  Telephone  Co..  with  husband,  Robert. 
"It's  like  every  day  Is  a  holiday  or  a 
Sunday. " 

Banker  John  Morrissey  says  most  new 
businesses  probably  are  unmarketable  be- 
cause you  couldn't  pay  off  a  loan  and  clear 
the  $15,000  It  takes  to  raise  a  family  here. 
The  domino  theory  worries  many. 

"You  have  to  spend  $15  to  drive  to  an- 
other town  to  get  a  15-cent  bolt,  you  say.  I 
might  as  well  get  my  groceries  there,' "  says 
Mayor  Maltby.  "If  that  happens,  there  goes 
your  grocery  store,  too." 

Stedman  would  like  to  rebulld-'Thls 
town  needs  a  hardware  store"— but  doesn't 
know  If  he  could  get  a  loan.  He  was  falling 
behind  on  his  $800-plus-a-month  business 
mortgage  before  the  fire,  which  Investiga- 
tors blamed  on  electrical  wiring,  and  says  in- 
surance won't  cover  all  his  losses.  (Help  the 
Farmers  has  relocated  to  the  old  beauty 
shop.) 

Tax  preparer  Eddie  Porter,  67,  and  dentist 
Phil  Lapham,  82— who  also  lost  businesses 
In  the  fire— won't  rebuild. 

"It  makes  the  crossroads  we  were  coming 
to  a  lot  closer,"  says  Maltby.  "Before,  It  was 
If,  If  in  two  or  three  years  It  didn't  get 
better.'  But  right  now,  it  Is  today,  tomor- 
row." 

Townsfolk  faced  a  crossroad  two  years  ago 
when  a  tomado  destroyed  the  American 
Legion  Hall.  Despite  talk  of  not  rebuilding, 
residents  later  donated  money  and  labor  for 
&  new  brick  hall  on  Second  Street.  The 
building  was  seen  as  a  confirmation  of  Wet- 
more's  future. 


But  many  say  the  things  you  can't  see- 
the mental  strain  people  are  experiencing 
inside  their  homes— are  the  most  destruc- 
tive forces  here. 

The  number  seeking  counseling  in  Per- 
singer's  clinic,  which  covers  four  rural 
northeastern  Kansas  counties,  has  tripled  in 
three  years. 

People  who  are  outwardly  strong,  often 
pillars  of  the  community,  are  ripped  apart 
by  the  prospect  of  going  bankrupt  In  front 
of  the  tight  circle  of  friends  and  families. 

Perslnger,  who  helped  talk  one  farmer  out 
of  suicide  this  winter,  says  even  if  the  econ- 
omy improves  overnight,  some  of  the  hard- 
est-hit towns  face  a  "delayed  stress  syn- 
drome" similar  to  what  veterans  go  through 
after  wars. 

Some  farmers,  wary  of  rumors,  stay  out  of 
town. 

Despite  the  hurt,  the  pulses  of  life  In  Wet- 
more continue  In  a  steady  beat.  The  Modem 
Study  Club.  Sunny  Side  Club,  Golden  Age 
Club— all  social  organizations— meet  month- 
ly. Glynda  Noes  weekly  column  of  local 
social  events  In  area  newspapers  is  spiced 
with  reports  like  Dorothy  Scott's  80th  birth- 
day, when  150  people  came  calling. 

Residents  gather  and  gossip  dally  over 
coffee  and  doughnuts  at  the  American 
Legion  Hall. 

Wetmore  High  School's  annual  plays  are  a 
big  success.  The  First  Methodist  Church 
has  a  turkey  dinner  every  Thanksgiving. 
The  ham  and  chicken  dinner  at  St.  James 
Roman  Catholic  Church  In  June  draws  hun- 
dreds, as  does  Its  soup  supper  and  bazaar 
before  Christmas. 

More  than  100  people  turned  out  to  cele- 
brate Herb  Kllng's  100th  birthday  In  No- 
vember, even  though  the  reclusive  man- 
rarely  seen  outside  his  ramshackle  house  on 
the  edge  of  town  for  30  years— didn't  show 
because  he  hates  crowds. 

Overall,  people  are  cordial  and  caring. 
During  February's  big  fire,  Lyle  Whi taker, 
owner  of  the  Machine  Design  factory  in 
town,  stuck  a  $1,000  check  In  Stedman's 
pocket  to  cover  living  expenses.  Others  gave 
him  $20  and  $50  bills  and  food.  One  neigh- 
bor bulldozed  the  rubble  and  refused  pay- 
ment. 

"I  found  out  that  I  had  hundreds  of 
friends,"  says  Stedman,  who  returned  to  his 
hometown  from  Chicago  five  years  ago  after 
a  divorce  because,  he  says.  It  was  the  most 
comforting  place  to  go. 

"I  really  don't  want  Wetmore  to  be  a 
ghost  town,"  he  says.  "There  are  a  lot  of 
people  across  this  land  who  .  .  .  want  to  be 
able  to  go  home,  they  want  their  homes  to 
keep  on  living.  It's  the  roots,  that  basic 
American  feeling  of  knowing  where  they 
come  from." 

Weakkr  Dollar  Gives  Strxhoth  to  U.S,A. 

Firms 

(By  Constance  Mitchell) 

USA  companies  doing  business  abroad  fi- 
nally are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  falling 
dollar. 

A  survey  compiled  by  Drexel  Bumham 
Lambert  Inc.  estimates  that  foreign  earn- 
ings of  USA  multinationals  rose  between 
20%  and  25%  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1985 
from  the  same  period  a  year  earlier,  after 
declining  for  16  of  the  past  17  quarters. 

Most  gains  resulted  from  currency  transla- 
tions, which  made  sales  and  earnings  of  for- 
eign subsidiaries  worth  more  because  they 
are  converted  Into  more  dollars. 

"The  change  has  been  surprisingly 
strong,"  said  Rein  van  der  Does.  Drexel's  di- 
rector of  international  research.  "The  dollar 


is  helping  tremendously. "  and  will  boost  for- 
eign earnings  by  at  least  35%  In  the  current 
quarter,  he  said. 

For  example,  Dow  Chemical  Co.  operates 
plants  In  30  countries,  and  derives  56%  of  Its 
total  revenues  outside  the  USA.  In  the 
fourth  quarter,  Dow's  European  sales  were 
$1.09  billion,  up  22%  from  $891  million  a 
year  earlier. 

Strong  demand  for  chemicals  contributed 
to  part  of  the  gain,  but  currency  conversions 
boosted  Dows  European  operating  income 
to  $62  million,  up  38%  from  $45  million  In 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

A  pound  of  Industrial-grade  plastic,  for  ex- 
ample, made  by  Dow's  Swiss  subsidiary  and 
priced  at  100  francs,  brought  home  $40  in 
late  1984  when  one  dollar  converted  into 
about  2.5  francs,  said  Pahyne  Hansen,  a 
spokesman  for  Dow  Chemical  In  Horgen, 
Switzerland.  Friday,  when  one  dollar  was 
worth  1.88  francs,  the  plastic  fetched  $53. 

But  currency  translations  might  not  elimi- 
nate the  USA's  $150  billion  merchandise 
trade  deficit  or  shift  the  competitive  bal- 
ance In  the  USA's  favor.  To  Improve  on 
those  fronts  the  dollar  needs  to  fall  another 
15%  to  20%,  experts  say.  When  that  hap- 
pens: 

Exporters  of  steel,  computers,  machine 
tools  and  other  heavy  equipment  will  bene- 
fit as  their  products  become  less  expensive 
overseas,  compared  with  their  foreign-made 
counterparts. 

"People  won't  run  out  and  replace  their 
old  equipment  just  because  the  dollar 
dropped  a  little. "  said  Stephen  Newhouse  of 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  which  ships  a  large 
portion  of  Its  earth-moving  equipment 
abroad.  "It  has  to  fall  down  and  stay  down 
to  be  significant. " 

Companies  that  produce  and  sell  most  of 
their  products  here— autos,  electronic  equip- 
ment, clothing— will  benefit  as  rising  Import 
prices  make  their  products  more  attractive 
to  domestic  consumers.  Some  of  these  com- 
panies also  will  be  able  to  raise  their  prices 
slightly,  and  still  be  competitive  with  for- 
eign suppliers. 
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and  could  bcmfK  fnm  i  wulin  dollar. 
>  Iks  Dcctnt  ol  toui  salej  m  1985. 
Sourct  Zackt  Invttlmnil  Rtuardi. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  first  one,  No. 
I.  is  entitled.  "Cover  Story:  Neighbors 
Try  to  Save  Farm  Community."  It  is 
datelined  Wetmore,  KS. 

It  starts  by  pointing  out  that  Wet- 
more, as  a  faded  road  sign  says  at  its 
entrance,  "The  Modem  City  of  Oppor- 
tunity." is  literally  wasting  away. 

D  1235 

It  quotes: 

Families  are  leaving,  businesses  are  clos- 
ing, rumors  of  bankruptcies  blow  like  111 
winds,  A  fire  last  month  wiped  out  Sted- 


man's hardware  store  and  two  other  busi- 
nesses, adding  to  the  woes. 

Second,  I  offer  for  inclusion  a  very 
brief,  three-line  item  in  the  same 
newspaper.  USA  Today.  Monday, 
March  3.  in  what  they  call  the  "Mon- 
eyline"  section,  and  it  says: 

Failures  up:  Business  failures  In  1985  in- 
creased by  9.6%,  to  57.067  from  52.078  In 
1984.  Dunn  it  Bradstreeet  Corp-  reported 
Sunday. 

Well,  that  is  jvut  what  Dunn  & 
Bradstreet  reported. 

The  third  item,  same  newspaper 
except  on  the  column  entitled  "Waah- 
ington,"  same  date: 

Soviet  Union:  SurroRT  Pleooes  roR  Castro 
Moscow.— Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev, who  turned  55  Sunday,  gave  his  offi- 
cial blessing  to  the  Kremlin's  ally  in  the 
Caribbean:  Cuban  President  Fldei  Castro. 
They  met  Sunday  and  Gorbachev  pledged 
continued  support  for  Cuba's  fight  against 
what  the  official  news  agency  Tass  called 
"the  threats  and  acts  of  provocation  of  U.S. 
Imperialism."'  Castro,  who  had  not  been  in 
Moscow  since  the  funeral  of  Yuri  Andropov 
in  February  1984,  was  given  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  foreigner  to  address  the  27th 
Communist  Party  Congress.  Castro  accused 
the  USA  of  fighting  "progressive  patriotic 
forces"  In  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador.  Angola 
Namibia.  South  Africa.  Cambodia.  Afghani- 
stan and  opposing  the  Palestinian  cause. 

Also  in  that  same  newspaper  is  an- 
other article  in  which  it  is  reported 
that  today  the  President  will  meet 
with  the  leaders  that  he  feels  that  he 
needs  to  meet  with  today  in  order  to 
sell  the  Congress  on  the  $300  million 
that  he  wants  us  to  give  him  for  the 
so-called  Contras. 
This  one  is  on  page  2-A  for  today: 
Reaoah  To  Meet  3  "Contra"'  Leaders 
Three  top  civilian  leaders  of  the  U.8.- 
backed    "contras"    meet    with    President 
Reagan  today— continuing  a  White  House 
push  for  $100  million  In  aid  for  those  fight- 
ing Nlcaraguas  Marxist  regime. 

Adolfo  Calero  is  one.  Now,  Calero, 
yes,  he  fought  or  did  something 
against  Somoze,  the  dictator,  but  he 
also  happened  to  have  been  the  Mana- 
gua Coca-Cola  franchise  holder  of  the 
bottling  plant  in  Managua. 

Arturo  Cms;  Considered  the  most  promi- 
nent leader  of  Nicaragua's  opposition. 
Before  joining  the  antl-Sandlnlsta  forces  In 
1981.  he  was  the  Sandinistas'  ambassador  In 
Washington  as  well  as  head  of  Nicaragua's 
Central  Bank. 

But  there  is  a  little  disclaimer.  It 
says:  "•  *  •  Crtiz  opposes  the  U.S. 
trade  embargo  against  Nicaragua 
•  •  ••> 

The  complete  article  is  as  follows: 
Reaoan  To  Meet  3  "Contra"  Leaders 

Three  top  civilian  leaders  of  the  U.8.- 
backed  "contras""  meet  with  President 
Reagan  today— continuing  a  White  House 
push  for  $100  million  In  aid  for  those  fight- 
ing Nicaragua's  Marxist  regime: 

Adolfo  Calero;  A  leader  of  the  political  op- 
position during  the  Anastaslo  Somoea  years, 
Calero  now  heads  the  16.000  to  20,000- 
member  NIcaraguan  Democratic  Force,  the 
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largest  of  several  groups  fighting  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

Educated  at  Notre  Dame  and  Syracuse 
universities.  Calero  was  general  manager  of 
the  Managua  Coca-Cola  bottling  plant  until 
1983— when  he  Joined  the  fight  again?t  the 
Managua  regime. 

He  is  the  most  conservative  of  the  rebel 
leaders  who  meet  Reagan  today. 

Arturo  Cruz;  Considered  the  most  promi- 
nent leader  of  Nicaragua's  opposition. 
Before  Joining  the  anti-Sandinista  forces  in 
1981.  he  was  the  Sandinistas'  ambassador  in 
Washington  as  well  as  head  of  Nicaragua's 
Central  Banlc. 

Despite  his  prominence  within  the  contra 
movement.  Cruz  opposes  the  U.S.  trade  em- 
bargo against  Nicaragua,  calling  it  counter- 
productive. 

Cruz  is  a  graduate  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. 

Afonso  Robelo:  Was  one  of  two  non-Sandi- 
nisU  anti-Somoza  activists  who  Joined  the 
junU  esUblished  in  July  1979  when  Somoza 
fell.  He  and  Vloleta  Chamooro  left  the 
JunU  in  1980. 

Robelo.  a  prominent  businessman,  was 
Jailed  by  the  Sandinistas  after  he  resigned 
from  the  Junta. 

Well,  this  is  what  President  Reagan 
says  was  a  national  emergency,  be- 
cause the  President  cannot  invoke 
that  section  of  the  law  which  we  have 
delegated  him  power  unless  he  first 
determines  there  is  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tional interest  in  an  emergency. 

Nicaragua,  then,  has  been  declared 
as  a  serious  threat,  emergency  status, 
to  our  security.  Yet  we  have  an  Am- 
bassador in  Managua.  We  have  not 
called  him  back.  All  during  the  time 
we  have  been  having  the  CIA  invest 
millions  of  dollars  in  trying  to  knock 
out  the  Sandinista  leaders,  blow  up 
their  wharves  and  docks  and  their 
public  buildings  and  try  to  assassinate 
some  of  their  leaders,  we  have  had  our 
Ambassador  there  grirming  and  shak- 
ing hands  and  going  to  ambassadorial 
functions,  meaning  that  we  recognize 
the  regime  that  the  President  says  we 
have  got  to  knock  out. 

So  if  we  were  to  say  that  this  is  the 
way  the  Russians  operate,  everybody 
would  say,  "Oh,  sure."  But  nobody 
wants  to  look  at  ourselves,  when  we 
work  the  same  way,  in  fact,  in  a  far 
more  despicable  way,  because  at  least 
there  is  no  pretence,  in  the  case  of  an 
authoritarian  regime.  Then  the  third 
person  will  be  Alfonso  Robelo,  "One  of 
two  non-Sandinista  anti-Somoza  activ- 
ists who  Joined  the  jimta  established 
in  July  1979,  when  Somoza  fell.  He 
and  Violeta  Chammorro  left  the  junta 
in  1980." 

Well,  if  we  can  try  to  imagine,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people  who  held  an  election  in  Novem- 
ber 1984.  and  in  which  they  had  the 
overwhelming,  preponderant  number 
of  Nicaraguan  citizens  participate,  and 
which,  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  the  American  papers  did 
not  publish,  the  official  Communist 
Party  candidates  did  not  even  get  6 
percent  of  the  vote,  so  that  this  is 
where      Marxist-Leninist      concepts, 


jargon,  and  the  like,  really  go.  even  in 
El  Salvador,  where  you  have  five  dif- 
ferent rebel  groups,  the  weakest  up  to 
now.  Of  course,  the  way  we  are  going, 
in  desperation,  the  people  are  going  to 
make  them  strong,  just  as  we  have 
Fidel   Castro.   Fidel   Castro   has   not 
been  what  I  would  consider  to  be  the 
topnotch    type,    but    we    made    him. 
Through    our    calamitous    misunder- 
standing   and    assessments,    we    have 
made  leaders.  We  have  given  commu- 
nism credit  that  I  would  hardly  give 
communism.    I    would    say    that    we 
failed  in  realizing  that  unless  we  join 
the  forces,  correct  an  injustice,  unless 
we  take  positions  that  show  clearly 
that  we  are  not  on  the  side  of  the  op- 
pressors and  unjust  regimes,  we  are 
leaving  room  open  for  anybody,  even  if 
it  is  the  devil  with  pitchfork  and  tail, 
who  says,  "I  want  to  help  you,  I  want 
to  give  you  employment.  I  want  to  give 
milk  for  your  children,  I  want  to  give 
you  bread  for  your  tables,  I'll  find  a 
way  to  employ  you,  where  you  won't 
be  in  idleness  here,  as  useless  members 
of  this  society." 

Well,  I  will  guarantee  you  that  if 
you  get  human  beings  desperate 
enough,  they  do  not  care  if  the  devil 
himself  comes  in  person,  much  less  a 
Marxist-Leninist.  How  else  do  we 
think  Hitler  gained  power?  Do  we 
think  it  was  the  charm  of  his  personal- 
ity, or  what  he  first  promised  with  the 
desperate  situation  prevailing  in  that 
Germany  of  starving  child'-en,  of  high 
rates  of  unemployment,  high  rates  of 
homelessness.  which,  incidentally,  we 
are  beglrming.  and  have  gone  for  the 
last  3  years  a  long  way.  to  produce  a 
growing  army  of  homeless  Americans. 
If  anybody  here  can  tell  me  that  we 
can  look  with  equanimity  and  compla- 
cency on  these  forces,  we  better  look 
at  ourselves  first,  before  we  think  that 
we  can  go  out  and  impose  regimes  in 
other  countries.  If  we  think  we  can  do 
that  and  get  away  with  it.  I  am  afraid 
history  is  going  to  be  a  very  sorrowful 
record  for  us.  It  has.  up  to  now,  and  at 
great  pain  do  we  ignore  it. 

What  is  the  connecting  link  between 
all  of  these  four  items  I  have  included 
in  the  Record?  Because  there  is. 

First,  the  very  forces  and  elements 
that  today  have  complete  power  of  de- 
termining our  economic  well  being  in 
our  country  are  the  ones  who  are  also 
shaping  the  policies  south  of  this 
country.  But  who  are  they?  Well,  they 
are  the  great  J.  Peter  Grace  who  own 
the  great  conglomerates,  he  is  one  of 
those  great  plutocrats  we  have  devel- 
oped, who  also  happens  to  own  now.  as 
one  of  the  little  parts  of  their  empire, 
what  used  to  be  called  United  Fruit, 
which  has  and  continues  to  pretty 
much  dominate  a  little  country  like 
Honduras.  In  Honduras  the  railroad  is 
owned  by  United  Fruit,  the  dwelling 
houses  of  the  workers  are  owned  by 
United  Fruit,  the  pay  is  dictated  by 


United  Fruit,  everything  else  is  de- 
pendent upon  United  Fruit. 

We  are  in  Honduras  in  a  heavy  mili- 
tary way  not  because  the  people  ol 
Honduras  want  us.  In  fact,  they  do 
not.  At  no  time  has  their  duly  elected 
body,  known  as  the  assembly,  ever 
passed  any  resolution  welcoming  tis 
there  or  even  inviting  us  there.  But 
Honduras  is  the  second  poorest  coun- 
try in  all  of  that  area.  They  have  been 
desperate.  We  have  in  the  immediate 
past  tried  to  use  "divide  and  conquer" 
tactics,  because  the  interpretation 
given  by  our  plutocrats  of  the  develop- 
ments in  that  part  of  the  world  are  la- 
beled as  Communist  or  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist because  these  individuals  that  will 
be  meeting  with  the  President  today 
will  look  upon  it  that  way. 

Of  course,  the  Coca-Cola  bottling 
plant  manager  or  concessionaire  went 
along  when  he  saw  the  tide  rising,  but 
he  was  not  about  to  go.  when,  all  of  a 
sudden,  a  labor  leader  in  power  said, 
"Hey,  you  are  not  paying  enough". 

Now,  whether  it  is  in  Mexico,  which 
by  far  is  far  more  advanced  than  these 
countries  south  of  Mexico— but  it  is 
true  there,  too,  whether  it  is  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  or.  especially,  in  El  Salva- 
dor, where  you  had  12  or  14  families 
ruling  absolutely  in  total  control  for 
generations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  read  a  little  bit  of  history  and  see 
that  in  1930  you  had  similar  uprising, 
and  it  was  put  down  at  great  cost  of 
blood,  too.  and  again  with  the  tacit  aid 
of  the  United  States  because  of  our 
conunercial  links  who  do  business  with 
those  who  rule  and  in  this  case 
happen  to  be  the  people  who  have 
become  accustomed,  after  250  years  of 
total  and  absolute  rule. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  all  that 
world,  not  only  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  particularly  this  part  of  the  world, 
has  radically  changed.  It  is  no  longer 
the  Latin  America  that  we  used  to 
speak  of  as  a  sonmolent.  guitar-strum- 
ming, romantic-speaking  people.  They 
never  were.  But  that  was  our  concept. 
And  now.  especially  in  view  of  the 
churning  events  of  history,  it  is  far 
more  imperative  that  we  understand 
this  than  perhaps  it  was  in  1961  when 
President  Kennedy  announced  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

So  the  coruiection  is  there.  We 
cannot,  in  our  own  country,  sink  our- 
selves in  a  frozen  Indifference  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  to  the  needs 
for  food  of  many  of  our  citizens  and 
then  go  out  and  say  that  we  can 
expect  those  same  leaders  to  do  more 
for  some  alien  people.  Of  course  not. 

So  where  has  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration ever  offered  any  kind  of  a 
policy  development,  any  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram, to  aid  the  needs  of  those  people 
south  of  the  border?  It  is  nonexistent, 
except  and  unless  it  is  based  on  mili- 
tary aid. 
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That,  I  say.  is  not  only  counterpro- 
ductive, It  is  a  tragic  mistake. 

Somebody  asked  me  In  speaking  this 
way  back  home  in  my  district,  because 
I  do  not  speak  differently  anywhere 
else.  They  said,  "Well,  what  would  you 
do?" 

I  said.  "Well,  it  Isn't  what  I  would 
do.  because  I  don't  have  the  power: 
but  I  think  what  you  are  asking  is  sort 
of  a  rhetorical  question,  like,  'if  you 
did  have  the  power,  what  would  you 
do?'  " 

I  said.  "Well.  No.  1,  if  I  had  the 
power.  I  would  pull  out  all  our  mili- 
tary, lock,  stock  and  barrel.  Instead  of 
a  heavy  tank  down  in  Honduras,  I 
would  send  a  watertank  and  go  from 
there." 

Of  course,  by  now,  almost  through 
self-fulfillment  and  in  total  need  to 
defend,  because  the  President's  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  has  been,  in  sort 
and  in  plain  language,  "drop  dead  or 
we  will  kill  you." 

Well,  you  cannot  do  that  to  people 
in  the  20th  century  like  you  used  to  do 
it  in  1930  and  as  we  have  done,  not  any 
longer,  because  one.  they  are  not  going 
to  drop  dead;  and  second,  they  are 
going  to  fight  for  their  revolution. 

If  the  British  Crown  In  the  1770's 
and  1780's  had  done  the  equivalent  of 
what  they  would  have  done,  they 
would  have  called  Benedict  Arnold 
and  said,  "Hey.  we  want  to  help  you. 
We  want  to  give  you  aid." 

How  did  we  look  on  Benedict 
Arnold?  A  great  traitor. 

Well,  this  is  exactly  the  same  way 
those  people  down  there  look  on  these 
people  that  the  President  is  going  to 
receive  today  to  see  in  what  way.  what 
method,  what  kind  of  a  format,  what 
kind  of  a  scenario  can  be  developed 
that  can  pressure  the  Congress. 

Well,  I  will  teU  the  President— he 
does  not  have  to  call  those  three  Nica- 
raguans.  I  will  tell  him,  because  this  is 
the  way  it  is  going  to  be.  We  will  see 
screaming  headlines  in  which  they  will 
find  Mig's  or  something  else  in  Nicara- 
gua, or  else  some  of  our  servicemen, 
some  of  whom,  as  I  have  said  before, 
have  been  illegally  deployed  and  Im- 
mersed them  into  the  civil  war  raging 
down  there,  will  get  killed,  and  that  is 
all  it  will  take,  and  unfortunately 
some  loss  of  life  there. 

Say  the  headline  tomorrow  Is.  "San- 
dinistas kill  six  American  soldiers  in 
Honduras."  There  is  not  a  man  in  this 
body  that  will  not  rise  to  the  plea  of 
the  President. 

I  ought  to  know.  I  was  here  when  we 
had  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
and  that  was  no  different,  and  that 
was  a  wholesale  delegation  of  power  to 
the  President. 

The  President  is  not  asking  for  $100 
million  because  he  csomot  find  ways  to 
send  $100  million.  He  is  asking  for  the 
Congress  to  give  him  the  imprimatur 
of  approval  of  a  bankrupt  policy. 


My  colleagues,  when  you  do  that, 
history  will  be  inexorable.  You  will 
not  be  pardoned.  It  will  be  inexorable 
in  its  judgment  because  you  are  now 
charged  with  knowledge.  The  threats 
of  2,  3.  or  4  years  ago  that  if  we  did 
not,  why.  the  Communists  were  going 
to  take  over,  and  we  had  floor  speech- 
es in  which  one  or  two  of  my  col- 
leagues said.  "Why.  the  next  stop  of 
those  forces  will  be  at  the  Texas 
border."  This  is  how  far  we  have  gone 
in  the  past,  so  I  can  tell  you  that  it 
will  not  take  much  to  stir  that  up 
again. 

Now,  how  is  all  of  that  connected 
with  these  other  dismal  pictures  of 
our  situation  at  home? 

Well,  in  the  same  newspaper  this 
morning,  the  big  story  was  about  how 
interest  rates  have  fallen  below  10  per- 
cent. Well,  that  has  happened  once 
before,  not  too  long  ago.  shortly  for  a 
while;  but  the  real  fact  is  that  when 
some  of  us  have  tried  to  get  an  ac- 
countability from  the  powerful  facto- 
tums, like  the  Chairman  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board,  and  I  noticed  recent- 
ly there  was  a  cover  story  in  the  News- 
week magazine  which  has  a  glorious 
picture  of  him  as  the  second  most 
powerful  man  in  America. 

Well.  I  have  news  for  Newsweek.  He 
is  the  most  powerful  man  in  America, 
because  he  does  not  have  to  account  to 
the  President,  and  he  has  not.  He  does 
not  have  to  account  to  the  Congress, 
and  he  has  not,  neither  have  his  four 
predecessors  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee 
for  almost  25  years. 

Now.  what  does  that  mean?  That 
sounds  like  something  you  cannot  con- 
nect up.  but  it  does.  It  has  everything 
to  do  with  what  is  happening  internal- 
ly and  externally. 

Why?  Because  at  this  point,  of 
course  Interest  rates  will  fall;  of  course 
you  win  have  a  little  surge  of  employ- 
ment. 

Where?  Well,  in  the  construction 
area,  because  if  you  have  a  lowering  of 
interest,  you  are  going  to  have  a  spurt 
In  home  purchases,  maybe  some  home 
construction,  but  what  we  have  had  in 
the  immediate  past  is  that  you  had 
home  construction,  but  not  at  afford- 
able prices  where  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  could  buy  a  new  home. 

The  same  thing  is  true  today;  but 
just  a  scant  few  years  ago,  not  even 
more  than  2V^.  all  these  august  chair- 
men were  coming  before  us  and 
saying.  "Well,  you  are  not  going  to 
have  any  drop  in  interest  rates  until 
you  control  inflation."  and  then 
saying  that  the  Congress  was  to  blame 
for  inflation. 

Well,  at  this  point,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  cranked  the  printing 
presses,  because  it  is  the  Federal  Re- 
serve that  prints  our  money  now.  not 
the  Treasury,  not,  like  they  used  to 
say,  the  politicians.  It  is  the  biggest 


banker  in  our  country.  They  have  juit 
ordered  the  printing  presses  to  go  on 
out. 

Well,  you  cannot  do  that,  though,  no 
matter  who  does  it,  without  having 
some  what  they  call  hot  activity  or  in- 
flationary pressure. 

So  as  of  the  week  before  last,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  began  to  aay.  "Well,  now.  the 
thing  we  have  to  fear  right  now  is  a 
little  flareup  of  inflation." 

Well,  why  should  we  not?  Last 
autumn  in  the  third  quarter  the 
money  supply  was  a  little  better  than 
3W  percent.  As  of  today,  it  is  15  per- 
cent. 

Why?  Well,  could  it  be  a  little  bit  of 
politics?  Let  me  assure  my  colleagues. 
it  is  all  politics. 

It  was  all  politics  in  1972  when  Mr. 
Nixon  wanted  to  get  reelected  and 
Chairman  Arthur  Bums  was  the 
Chairman  and  all  of  a  sudden  those 
printing  presses  at  the  Fed  were 
churning  out  the  money  in  the 
summer.  At  the  same  time,  they  were 
breaking  In  at  Watergate,  they  were 
cranking  up  the  printing  presses,  so 
that  at  least  by  election  time,  there 
could  be  some  economic  activity. 

This  year  the  President  has  the  bulk 
of  his  Senators  over  in  the  Senate  that 
have  to  get  reelected. 

Now.  is  that  a  happenstance  connec- 
tion? Of  course  not. 

Now.  maybe  the  theorists,  maybe 
the  civics  books  will  not  tell  you  that, 
but  let  me  assure  you.  that  is  what  it 
is. 

So  what  have  we  done,  though?  In 
this  same  newspaper  of  today,  in  an 
inside  page,  there  is  a  story  on  Buffa- 
lo. NY.  where  they  had  10.000  people 
applying  for  about  200  jobs. 

Where  is  the  story  that  over  200.000 
of  our  ex-automobile  workers  are  still 
unemployed? 

Who  worries  about  those  9-plus  mil- 
lion unemployed  Amerlcajis? 

Well,  not  now,  anymore  than  any- 
body worried  about  Interest  rates  in 
1966;  but  let  me  tell  you,  we  ought  to 
be.  because  there  will  be  a  day  of  reck- 
oning, just  as  sure  as  we  are  here. 

So  all  those  forces  add  up.  because 
those  same  people  that  are  in  control 
of  the  economic  destinies  of  our  coun- 
try are  the  ones  who  are  doing  this.  J. 
Peter  Grace  has  more  to  do  with  shap- 
ing our  Latin  American  policy  than 
does  Secretary  Shultz,  let  me  put  it 
that  way. 

So  what  I  hate  to  see  is  a  bunch  of 
our  kids  in  the  not-to-distant  future 
fighting  and  dying  in  the  jungles  of 
Central  America,  for  whom?  For  Chi- 
quita  Banana,  that  is  for  whom.  It  will 
not  be  for  democracy,  because  the 
President  is  asking  us  to  give  $100  mil- 
lion out-and-out  to  this  group  of  men 
that  by  all  accounts— not  only  Ameri- 
can, but  other  nations'  accounts- are 
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over   80    percent   ex-Somasistas   who 
were  kicked  out  of  the  country. 

None  of  these  three  men  that  the 
President  will  see  today,  even  If  they 
were  to  come  In  and  onquer  Nlcara- 
BXia.  will  be  able  to  govern  Nicaragua. 
So  who  will  govern?  It  will  be  the 
United  States  having  to  occupy  Nica- 
ragua and  for  decades  and  decades 
having  our  troops  there,  our  Ameri- 
cans there,  sniped  at  and  killed.  That 
whole  area,  not  just  Nicaragua,  will  be 
engaging  in  surreptitious  guerrilla 
w&rf&rc 

When  I  first  spoke  out  on  this,  as  I 
said  before,  it  was  on  April  1, 1980.  and 
I  pointed  out  then,  and  the  President 
was  not  Ronald  Reagan,  it  was  Jimmy 
Carter,  so  those  who  would  like  to 
make  some  partisan  issue  out  of  this  I 
would  ask  to  examine  the  record. 

At  that  time.  I  also  pointed  out.  be- 
cause I  had  been  unable  to  have  access 
to  the  President,  who  as  inaccessible 
as  he  was.  was  a  little  bit  more  accessi- 
ble than  this  President.  This  Presi- 
dent, as  I  have  said  repeatedly,  does 
not  even  answer  a  Congressman's 
letter.  Even  Richard  Nixon  would  do 
that  much. 

So  that  with  that  inaccessibility,  I 
was  impelled  to  take  the  floor  on  April 
1,  1980.  and  I  pointed  to  an  interrela- 
tionship between  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  dropped  its  invest- 
ment rate,  its  business  intercourse  rate 
with  Latin  America,  from  about  40 
percent  to  just  about  17  percent.  That 
is  something  was  happening  in  those 
markets  in  which  America  was  losing 
somewhere,  somehow. 

Whoever  discussed  that?  Why,  not 
even  in  the  halls  of  academia  did  I 
ever  hear  anybody  say  anything. 

We  must  remember  that  Central 
America  was  the  scene  of  what  was 
considered  and  touted  to  be.  at  least  in 
Latin  America,  a  very  progressive  step, 
and  that  was  the  Latin  Central  Ameri- 
can Confederation  of  Nations,  who 
tried  to  erect  an  economic  community 
among  those  countries,  and  therefore 
reached  a  good  point  of  maturity  and 
then,  of  course,  without  some  real 
moral  support  from  the  United  States, 
it  could  hardly  be  expected;  but  our  in- 
vestors in  their  greed  could  not  see 
that  if  we  not  only  offered,  but  gave, 
the  leadership,  that  we  would  not 
have  to  worry  about  competitive  for- 
eign sources  such  as  the  European  pro- 
ducing nations,  or  for  that  matter, 
Japan:  but  we  have  lost  those  markets. 
I  want  to  tell  my  friends  that  we  are 
not  going  to  win  the  hearts,  we  are  not 
going  to  shoot  ourselves  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Latin  Americans,  and 
this  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  are  not  going  to  enhance  our 
trade,  which  is  a  tragedy,  because  the 
United  States  is  ideally  set  up  to  do  it. 
I  think  we  had  two  Presidents  who 
showed  what  could  be  done  with  poli- 
cies of  friendship  and  cooperation; 
Franklin    Roosevelt    with    his    good 


neighbor  policy,  his  rejection  of  the 
bankrupt  Calvin  Coolidge  policy  of 
unilateral  military  intervention;  in 
fact,  in  Nicaragua  in  1929  where  we 
put  in  the  Marines  for  13  years  and 
imposed  the  Samosa  regime  and  built 
up  their  so-called  national  guard, 
which  were  finally  kicked  out  in  1979, 
so  that  no  matter  how  much  we  fool 
ourselves,  from  1929  and  13  years 
thereafter,  it  was  certainly  made  clear 
that  once  Franklin  Roosevelt  began  to 
grasp  policy  formation  that  we  had 
better  try  the  other. 

Then  under  the  brilliant  steward- 
ship of  Simmer  Wells,  who  for  years 
was  our  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  American  Affairs  and  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  we  ever  had  in  that 
capacity.  If  not  the  most  brilliant,  but 
who  was  very  well  aware  of  history.  He 
wrote  one  of  the  best  histories  of 
Santo  Domingo,  an  exhaustive  history, 
that  anybody  has  ever  written  In  or 
out  of  the  halls  of  our  colleges  and 
universities;  but  we  have  not  had  that 
kind  of  mentality  In  charge  of  either 
State  Department  areas  of  action  or  of 
the  Treasury.  We  have  not  had  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  that  has  had 
the  slightest  of  International  finance 
since  Morganthau,  and  that  Is  going 
back  some  years. 

So  all  of  this  ends  up  in  a  failure  of 
diplomacy,  which  then  means  that 
Presidents  become  obsessed  with  re- 
sorting to  force  or  military. 
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No  nation,  no  nation  ever  resorts  to 
the  military  unless  and  until  it  has 
failed  diplomatically,  no  country,  no 
country  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Ours  Is  no  exception. 

If  that  Is  the  case,  then,  it  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  we  understand, 
one,  our  potentials,  and  two,  our  limi- 
tations. We  have  been  unwilling  to  do 
that  in  the  case  of  other  areas  of 
action  in  the  world  in  which,  as  I  say 
and  repeat,  the  loss  of  Treasury  and 
irte  has  been  Inunense.  But  we  must  do 
It  now. 

I  say  that  even  at  the  risk  of  having 
the  President  condemn  us  for  aiding 
and  giving  solace  and  comfort  to  the 
Communists  that  we  stand  up  to  the 
President  and  compel  him  to  give  us 
the  leadership  that  a  modem-day 
President  ought  to  in  this  most  vital  of 
matters.  We  cannot  afford  business  as 
usual  as  It  as  been  the  last  5  years. 

By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them. 
What  are  the  fruits  of  President  Rea- 
gan's policies?  Failure.  We  do  not  have 
any  presence  In  the  Middle  East.  In 
the  Philippines,  we  are  just  beginning 
to  face  the  dimension  of  the  problems 
that  will  be  fundamental  to  our  own 
national  interests  now. 

South  of  the  border,  we  cannot  get 
one  country,  big  or  small,  from 
Canada  on  down  to  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  we  cannot  get  one  industrialized 
nation  in  Europe  or  Japan  to  side  with 


us  In  the  policies  that  thus  far  have 
been  armounced  and  carried  into 
effect  with  concessional  help,  I  might 
remind  my  colleagues,  thus  far  by  the 
President  with  respect  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. So  would  we  not  say  that  then  by 
the  fruits,  we  shall  know  them?  I  know 
that  I  have  always  said  that  a  politi- 
cian, despite  all  the  PR  and  the  rheto- 
ric and  everyday  modem  campaigning, 
once  given  power  is  going  to  l>e  judged 
like  a  farmer,  not  by  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  he  spreads,  but  what  he  pro- 
duces. And  this  Is  the  same  thing.  Mr. 
President,  what  have  you  produced  in 
your  policies  with  respect  to  Latin 
America?  You  have  placed  us  in  the 
position  of  arming  those  that  have 
perpetrated  genocide  In  the  case  of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  Indian  tribes  In 
the  mountains  and  hills  of  Guatemala. 
It  is  our  bayonets,  it  is  our  rifles,  it  is 
our  equipment.  Up  to  now,  there  is  not 
a  person  that  can  say  that  whatever  it 
is,  this  rebellion  in  Guatemala  has  re- 
ceived guns  from  the  Communists, 
Cubans.  Castro,  Russians. 

So  where  are  we  there,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? When  Mexico  develops,  and  you 
do  not  have  to  be  an  expert,  you  have 
ar.  inflationary  rate  of  about  50  per- 
cent with  the  drop  In  the  oil  prices 
which  are  catastrophic  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  who  told  us  week 
before  last  that  they  carmot  meet 
their  payments  to  our  bankers,  not  to 
our  Government,  to  the  bankers.  This 
Is  what  we  are  fighting  for. 

So  what  are  we  going  to  do?  We  have 
already  helped  without  there  being 
any  real  accounting  because  when  the 
crisis  developed  up  and  down  the 
Mexican  border  with  us  in  1982.  what 
did  our  great  Federal  Reserve  Board 
do?  What  did  our  great  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  do?  Noth- 
ing. 

We  had  suggestions.  I  have  never 
taken  this  fonun  and  assailed  any 
President  or  any  other  member  of  the 
Govemment  without,  one.  defining 
the  basis  for  It.  and  two.  if  possible,  of- 
fering constructive  suggestions  or  al- 
tematlves,  and  they  are  aU  in  the  . 
record.  It  Is  not  me  saying  it.  In  that 
case,  the  record  will  show  I  put  it  in 
the  Record,  that  I  addressed  myself  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  I  addressed  myself  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  I  suggest- 
ed that  instead  of  having  these  ball- 
outs  through  the  swap  fund  or  stabili- 
zation fund,  as  they  call  them,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  trying 
to  tell  me  in  his  answer  that  they  had 
no  such  in  the  Treasury. 

Well,  all  that  did  was  reveal  and  con- 
firm what  I  already  knew  about  his  ab- 
solute Incapacity  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Chairman  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board,  in  his  nonanswer, 
was  not  only  nonresponsive,  he  just  as 
much  said,  well,  we  do  not  care  what 
you  come  up  with,  we  ain't  going  to  do 


it.  So  as  a  result,  we  have  23  percent 
continuing  unemployment  on  our  side 
of  the  border.  We  have  had  literally 
thousands  of  businesses  that  have 
gone  and  dropped  by  the  wayside. 

Now  the  issue  is  Inescapable,  as  I  see 
it.  Either  we  are  going  ahead  and  to- 
tally bailing  out  Mexico;  that  is,  with 
our  principal  banks  who  are  on  a 
clique  with  Mexico  and  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  and  got  so  foolish  and  Irrespon- 
sible that  they  loaned  out,  under  im- 
possible circumstances  to  pay  back, 
more  than  the  entire  capitalization 
structure  of  these  banks. 

You  say  we  are  In  fine  condition. 
Well  Just  remember  that  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  we  had  Continen- 
tal Illinois  go  under,  and  we  had  to  na- 
tionalize it.  We  do  not  call  It  that.  If 
Mexico  did  it.  we  would  say  that  was 
nationalizing.  We  do  not  call  It  that. 
But  it  cost  you.  the  taxpayers.  6  bil- 
lion bucks  which  we  sorely  need  for 
our  domestic  programs,  which  we 
sorely  need  for  these  farming  commu- 
nities that  are  being  told  as  of  March 
1,  too  bad,  buddy.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
Jungle.  Every  man  for  himself  and  let 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  That  has 
been  the  creed  and  the  motto  of  the 
people  in  power  in  this  administration. 
The  President,  I  do  not  mind  saying 
it  for  the  record,  I  have  said  It  back 
home,  I  have  said  It  In  public,  I  have 
said  It  in  private.  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  say  It  in  the  Record.  I  con- 
sider the  President  to  be  totally  inept. 
The  President  has  not  lied  to  us.  He 
never  pretended  to  be  anything  else 
but  an  actor.  Unfortunately,  he  is  an 
actor  that  has  to  have  a  script,  and 
our  trouble  stems  when  his  scriptwrit- 
ers cannot  agree  among  themselves. 
The  President  is  not  smart  enough  to 
pick  the  right  script.  That  Is  why  we 
are  In  trouble. 

I  say  that  we  In  the  Congress  have, 
under  these  circumstances,  a  greater 
responsibility  than  ever  not  to  abdi- 
cate, not  to  convey  or  delegate  consti- 
tutional power,  but  to  rise  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  coequallty  and  separa- 
tion of  our  three  basic  orders  of  Gov- 
emment, and  as  never  before,  because 
involved  there  are  the  very  basic  liber- 
ties of  our  country.  A  people,  all  histo- 
ry shows,  seldom  lose  their  liberty  and 
freedom  by  external  Invasion.  We  have 
gone  a  long  way  in  doing  It.  President 
Reagan  last  year.  Just  about  some  10 
months  ago.  Issued  an  Executive  order 
that  gives  him  total  power.  He  can  at 
this  moment  declare  an  emergency 
and  have  every  dissident  who  has 
given  shelter  to  some  Salvadoran  refu- 
gee arrested  and  Imprisoned. 
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He  has  evoked,  basically,  the  1917 
Espionage  Act,  but  more  than  that, 
there  was  not  a  whimper  from  any- 
body in  the  Congress.  It  took  a  lowly 
administrator   who,   repelled   by   the 


extent  of  this  power,  said  something  In 
the  summer  of  last  year. 

Has  anybody  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress addressed  this?  Well,  perhaps 
over  in  one  of  our  subcommittees  of 
the  Judiciary,  somebody  might  have 
said  It,  but  not  In  the  Record,  and  not 
In  any  deliberation  of  the  committees; 
and  yet.  It  Is  a  most  awesome,  awe- 
some development  thus  far. 

If  we  think  that  other  countries  are 
the  only  ones  that  can  have  political 
prisoners,  let  me  point  to  this  Execu- 
tive order  of  last  year,  and  what  it 
does,  and  how  far  the  President  can 
go.  He  can  make  a  single-handed  de- 
termination overnight.  He  did  It  In  the 
case  of  Nicaragua  when  he  Invoked 
the  so-called  embargo.  Has  he  report- 
ed to  the  Congress  what  good  the  em- 
bargo has  done?  No,  he  has  not,  and 
he  will  not. 

In  order  for  him  to  announce  the 
embargo,  he  first  had  to  declare  a 
state  of  national  emergency.  I  do  not 
think  the  majority  of  my  colleagues;  I 
do  not  think  even  35  percent  of  the 
American  people  felt  there  was  any 
cause  for  that  kind  of  an  emergency 
and  yet,  we  are  living  under  that  de- 
fined status,  and  the  action  the  Presi- 
dent called. 

So  all  of  these  matters  are  Interre- 
lated as  long  as  the  powers  that  be, 
that  have  the  controlling  declsioiunak- 
Ing  power  through  the  judgment- 
making  valuations  have  that  power. 


DEALING  WITH  MEDICAL  MAL- 
PRACTICE-PROPOSING AC- 
TIONS BY  THE  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  do 
not  often  avail  myself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  addressing  the  viewing  public 
and  the  Membership  through  the 
Record,  but  I  wanted  to  do  so  today 
because  I  think  we  are  facing.  In  our 
country,  a  crisis  of  major  proportions. 
I  refer  to  the  liability  explosion  that  is 
occurring  throughout  America. 

I  am  wearing  a  button  that  says,  "Li- 
ability—Recovery Depends  on 
Reform."  I  think  that  is  exactly  what 
recovery,  in  both  the  medical  sense 
and  the  legal  sense,  depends  upon.  We 
need  reform  in  the  approach  to  com- 
pensation of  personal  injuries  in  our 
society,  not  only  with  respect  to  medi- 
cal malpractice  and  product  liability, 
but  also  with  respect  to  its  Impact  on 
every  unit  of  local  government 
throughout  our  country. 

I  address  the  liability  problem  today 
because  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  just  released  the  first 
report  of  five  installments  on  medical 
malpractice.  This  2-year  study  was  re- 
quested by  Senator  John  Heinz  and 
myself  a  year  ago,  and  results  have 
Just  begun  to  be  issued  by  OAO. 


I  think  the  study  will  help  us  ad- 
dress the  malpractice  problem  In  a 
very  thorough  and  Intellectual  way 
with  hard  data.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  the  fine  work  they  are 
doing  in  bringing  before  the  Congress 
the  essence  of  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem of  medical  malpractice. 

Coincldentally,  Congressman  Pen 
Stark  of  California  and  I  today  are  In- 
troducing a  resolution  that  urges  the 
States,  not  the  Federal  Govemment 
but  the  States,  to  take  specific  actions 
In  addressing  medical  malpractice.  We 
ask  them  to  take  those  actions  in  four 
basic  areas: 

One,  in  identifying,  controlling,  and 
bringing  to  account  Incompetent  medi- 
cal providers.  Second,  in  making  cer- 
tain that  the  Insurance  Industry  Is  reg- 
ulated In  a  way  that  protects  consum- 
ers. Third.  In  reforming  State  tort  sys- 
tems, the  legal  systenu  under  which 
personal  injuries  are  compensated:  and 
fourth,  in  providing  an  environment 
for  the  patient  and  the  doctor  where 
mutually  agreed  contractual  arrange- 
ments that  avoid  use  of  the  courts  can 
be  validated  and  encouraged. 

This  Is.  Madam  Speaker,  a  real  crisis. 
In  the  beginning  when  doctors  were 
the  only  ones  affected,  their  premlunxs 
were  going  up  and  they  had  problems 
with  their  coverages,  but  no  one  else 
paid  much  attention.  When  businesses 
were  getting  hit  with  huge  Increases  In 
their  product  liability  Insurance  cover- 
age, nobody  paid  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. Nothing  conclusive  has  happened 
here  In  Washington  on  that  problem, 
either.  Now.  however,  for  the  first 
time  the  problem  is  reaching  munici- 
palities, school  districts,  park  districts, 
and  fire  protection  districts.  All  the 
units  of  local  govemment  seem  to  be 
facing  huge  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
their  liability  coverages,  and  they  are 
looking  at  the  curtailment  of  services. 
In  my  own  district,  in  Illinois,  the  to- 
boggan hill  In  the  village  of  North- 
brook  was  threatened  with  closing  \x- 
cause  coverage  could  not  be  obtained. 
Paramedic  services  In  the  tovm  of  Zlon 
were  no  longer  going  to  l)e  provided 
because  Insurance  could  not  be  ob- 
tained for  them,  putting  the  town  Into 
the  catch  22  of  possibly  being  sued  for 
lack  of  prompt  emergency  medical 
services. 

In  New  Trier,  one  of  the  preeminent 
high  schools  of  our  country,  located  In 
my  district  of  Wlnnetka,  the  entire 
sports  program  was  going  to  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  because  liability  In- 
surance coverage  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. 

We  think  the  resolution  that  we  are 
introducing,  on  medical  malpractice 
would,  If  followed  by  the  States,  also 
address  the  other  liability  problems 
that  are  part  of  this  great  crisis  that 
faces  our  country. 
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Medical  malpractice  has  led,  as  I 
said  earlier,  to  higher  Insurance  premi- 
ums for  medical  providers.  It  has  also 
led  to  some  doctors  going  bare;  that  is, 
not  having  any  Insurance  coverage. 
That  means  their  patients  are  left,  if 
the  doctor  is  found  guilty  of  negli- 
gence, with  no  recourse.  The  patient 
has  no  chance  to  recover  from  that 
doctor  for  his  negligence  because  the 
doctor  has  taken  his  own  personal 
assets  and  protected  them  from  law- 
suits and  then  not  provided  any  medi- 
cal liability  Insurance  coverage. 

Defensive  medicine  is  being  prac- 
ticed, by  doctors  and  other  medical 
providers,  like  hospitals  and  laborato- 
ries. They  are  all  rurming  tests  that 
are  really  not  necessary  in  their  medi- 
cal judgment  and  doing  medical  proce- 
dures that  really  are  not  necessary, 
solely  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
possibility  of  lawsuits.  The  American 
Medical  Association  has  estimated  the 
cost  of  defensive  medicine  to  our  socie- 
ty to  be  at  least  $15  billion,  and  some 
estimate  it  as  high  as  $40  billion.  That 
money  could  be  far  better  spent  on 
providing  medical  procedures  that  are 
needed,  rather  than  ones  that  are  not. 
We  have,  in  addition  lost  talented 
physicians  who  say  t'ley  will  no  longer 
perform  surgery  or  t'^ir  their  talents 
to  solve  high-risk  medical  problems  be- 
cause they  must  pay  such  huge  premi- 
ums for  medical  malpractice. 

The  high  judgments  that  have  been 
handed  down  repeatedly  by  juries 
have  really  created  a  social  welfare 
system  for  victims,  and  that  part  is 
certainly  fine,  but  it  is  one  that  has 
become  entirely  unpredictable,  with- 
out any  control  on  the  costs;  and  that 
part  is  certainly  far  less  than  fine. 

Insurance  companies  are  accused  of 
making  huge  profits,  but  when  you  see 
an  insurance  company  that  has  been 
in  the  field  providing  coverage  for 
many  years  refusing  any  longer  to  pro- 
vide any  coverage,  withdrawing  from 
the  field  as  it  were,  then  we  have  to 
admit  to  ourselves  that  there  is  a  real 
crisis.  When  insurance  availability 
contracts  drive  up  costs,  this  is  a  crisis 
for  the  American  people. 

Our  resolution  focuses  on  what  the 
SUtes  ought  to  do  about  it.  Why  the 
States?  Because  insurance  regulation 
has  always  been  a  subject  for  State 
action,  because  the  resolution  and 
compensation  of  personal  Injuries  has 
always  been  a  subject  for  State,  not 
Federal,  jurisdiction,  and  that  seems 
to  me  the  place  where  it  ought  to  stay. 
Let  us  today  warn  the  States  that  if 
they  do  not  take  sensible  actions  that 
can  really  address  this  liability  prob- 
lem, then  the  pressures  on  Washing- 
ton to  do  something  about  it  will  be 
great  Indeed. 

Our  resolution  in  that  respect  is  a 
"shot  across  the  bow"  for  State  gov- 
ernments and  SUte  legislatures 
throughout  our  country,  to  warn  them 
that  they  must  take  charge  of  this 


problem  and  make  the  sensible  policy 
judgments  that  will  solve  it.  If  not, 
Washington  will  be  intervening  a  year 
or  two  from  now. 

I  do  not  think  that  what  we  ask  in 
terms  of  changes  are  massive  at  all; 
they  are  really  modest  reforms. 

For  example,  in  respect  to  the  tort 
system,  we  ask  that  the  States  consid- 
er a  cap  on  recovery  for  noneconomic 
loss. 
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We  are  not  talking  here  about  pre- 
venting people  from  being  compensat- 
ed for  their  actual  economic  losses, 
their  medical  bills,  their  loss  of 
income.  What  we  are  talking  about  is 
that,  if  a  person  gets  Injured,  the  jury 
can  only  add  to  their  recovery  for  eco- 
nomic loss  a  certain  additional  maxi- 
mum amount,  say  $250,000  or 
$500,000.  for  pain  and  suffering  and 
other  noneconomic  losses.  That  cap 
makes  the  system  predictable.  The  in- 
surer can  then  say  what  Its  exposure 
would  be  and  is  able  to  set  its  premi- 
ums and  take  on  the  risk.  Today  these 
risks  are  not  predictable. 

We  also  ask  that  the  problem  of 
joint  and  several  llabUity  be  addressed, 
the  so-called  deep  pocket  problem. 
Under  the  joint  and  several  doctrine, 
minor  parties  with  a  tiny  proportion 
of  fault  are  potentially  liable  for  100 
percent  of  the  financial  recovery.  Over 
and  over  again  municipalities  that  are 
responsible  for  maybe  5  percent  of  an 
injury  have  been  held  to  pay  100  per- 
cent of  the  recovery,  all  out  of  the 
funding  available  in  their  "deep 
pocket."  Those -who  are  responsible 
for  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
in.'ury  should  only  be  paying  a  propor- 
tionately small  amount  of  the  cost. 

We  are  asking  for  information  on 
those  in  the  medical  profession  who 
are  not  living  up  to  medical  standards. 
for  information  from  malpractice  com- 
plaints and  actions,  and  for  Insurance 
settlement    Information    to    flow    to 
those  agencies  at  the  State  level  that 
can  strengthen  the  standards  of  the 
profession  and  weed  out  the  incompe- 
tent people.  We  ask  also  for  exemption 
from  antitrust  prosecution  for  those 
who  would  discipline  their  peers  for 
malpractice.  Peer-review  panels  today. 
Madam  Speaker,  are  being  accused  of 
violating    antitrust    laws    when    they 
refuse  to  seat  on  a  hospital  staff  a 
physician  whom  they  have  identified 
as    incompetent.    That    is    certainly 
something  that  was  never  Intended  by 
the  antitrust  laws  and  also  allows  the 
incompetent  physician  to  be  where  he 
should  not  be. 

I  think  we  should  realize  finally. 
Madam  Speaker,  that  there  are  ideas 
already  afloat  in  Washington  to  feder- 
alize the  entire  Insurance  industry, 
with  all  the  regulation  coming  in  the 
future  out  of  Washington.  There  is  an 
additional  idea.  Madam  Speaker,  that 
I  think  is  the  most  outlandish  one  I 


have  heard.  That  is  to  create  a  Federal 
reinsurance  pool  for  risks  that  other 
Insurers  would  or  could  not  cover.  This 
would  put  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  insurance  business  and  make 
available  to  juries  who  want  to  tap  it  a 
huge  pool  of  money  that  could  be 
reached  without  any  controls.  What  is 
more,  if  we  think  the  recoveries  for 
pain  and  suffering  are  now  large,  wait 
until  there  is  an  unlimited  pool  of  Fed- 
eral reinsurance  resources  on  which  to 
draw. 

That  is  the  kind  of  idea  I  think  we 
should  guard  against,  rather  than  en- 
courage, but  it  is  the  kind  of  idea 
being  floated.  We  ought  to  be  saying 
to  the  States,  "Look  out;  if  you  don't 
do  something  about  this  problem,  such 
undesirable  Federal  actions  are  going 
to  be  the  result." 

I  want  to  announce  for  the  record 
also  the  cosponsors  of  this  resolution. 
Congressman  Stark,  as  I  said,  and  I 
are  the  cosponsors.  He  is,  of  course, 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
We  also  have  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee,  Mr.  Gradi- 
soN  of  Ohio.  We  have  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee  of   Energy   and   Commerce.   Mr. 
Madigan.  as  a  cosponsor.  We  have  two 
further  meml)ers  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means:  Mr.  Gephardt  of 
Missouri  and  Mr.  Matsui  of  Califor- 
nia. We  also  have  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  SiLJAKDER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California.  These  are  supporting  this 
resolution  at  the  very  beginning  just 
as  we  have  begxm  to  circulate  a  letter 
asking  for  cosponsors. 

We  also  have  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  endorsed  our  resolu- 
tion. This  morning  on  "Good  Morning. 
America"  on  which  I  appeared,  the 
American  Medical  Association, 
through  its  executive  vice  president. 
Dr.  James  Todd,  has  also  indicated 
that  it  is  the  kind  of  legislation  they 
believe  would  do  a  lot  to  help  solve  the 
medical  malpractice  problem. 

I  might  say  that  we  welcome  cospon- 
sors here  in  the  Congress.  Congress- 
man Stark,  my  colleague  on  this  reso- 
lution, has  promised  that  he  would  be 
holding  hearings  on  this  matter  very 
soon.  We  think  that  the  resolution  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  sending  a  mes- 
sage   to    the    States    that    action    is 
needed,  it  is  needed  now.  it  is  needed 
to  be  responsible,  it  is  needed  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  problem.  We  need,  not 
cosmetic  solutions,  but  real  changes; 
not  radical  changes  but  only  those 
that  make  good  sense  in  protecting 
the  individual  who  in  fact  is  injured 
and  in  weeding  out  the  incompetent 
physicians  as  we  must  do.  We  need  to 
make  certain  that  we  have  a  system 
that,  while  compensating  injuries,  is 
predictable,  understandable,  and  will 


encourage  Insurance  coverage  that  is 
needed  to  protect  the  consumer  and 
the  patient  and  ensure  their  recovery 
In  case  of  negligent  injury. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Porter)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
March  11. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  60  minutes,  March 
3. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  15  minutes.  March  3. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  for  60  minutes.  March 
6. 

Mr.  HiLLis.  for  60  minutes.  March 
11. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHUMER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dymally.  for  60  minutes.  March 
4. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes.  March 
4. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  March 
6. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Porter)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHUMER)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Lloyd  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Markey  in  two  instances. 


Foreign  Affairs  and  Poat  Office  and  CIvU 
Service. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating February  16,  1986.  aa  "Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,"  and 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  2,  1986.  aa 
"Women's  History  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  March  4,  1986. 
noon. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and.  imder  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  June  1986  as  "Youth  Suicide  Pre- 
vention Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  271  Joint  resolution  designating 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  and  amended  reports  of  var- 
ious House  committees  and  delega- 
tions traveling  under  authorizations 
from  the  Speaker  concerning  the  for- 
eign currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  uti- 
lized by  them  during  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  calendar  year  1986 
in  connection  with  foreign  travel  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-384  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2878.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  his 
determination  that  continued  nuclear  coop- 
eration with  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community  [Euratom)  is  needed  in  order  to 
achieve  U.S.  nonproliferation  objectives  and 
to  protect  our  common  defense  and  security, 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  21SS(aM2)  (H.  Doc. 
No.  99-170);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2879.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Immigration 
Judge.  Executive  Office  for  Immigration 
Review.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  orders  and  applications  con- 
cerning each  alien  whose  deportation  has 
been  suspended,  pursuant  to  8  U.S.C. 
1254(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2880.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  steps  taken  for 
the  Inclusion  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  at  the  Department  of  SUte  under 
the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  99-93,  section  150(c);  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Government  Operations. 

2881.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Health  Care  Financing  Administration. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  the  16th  annual  report  on 
Medicare  for  fiscal  year  1982.  along  with  re- 
ports on  the  End  Stage  Renal  Disease  Pro- 
gram and  the  Medigap  Voluntary  Certifica- 
tion Program,  pursuant  to  SSA  sections 
1875(b),  1881(g),  and  1882(f)(2);  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


Mr.  DC  LA  GARZA;  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  4105.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equi- 
Uble  method  of  establishing  1986  and  1987 
farm  program  payment  yields  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  wheat,  feed  grain,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice  programs;  with  an  amend- 
ment: referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15  legis- 
lative days  with  instructions  to  report  back 
to  the  House  as  provided  in  section  401(b)  of 
Public  Law  93-344,  as  amended  (Rept.  99- 
480.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTED  BIUJS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  4079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  modify  the  definition  of 
nonprogram  crop  to  discourage  any  Increase 
in  the  prcxluction  of  any  commodity  that 
would  adversely  affect  the  income  of  pro- 
ducers of  that  commodity:  with  an  amend- 
ment: referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  a  period  not  to  exceed  IS  legis- 
lative days  with  Instructions  to  report  back 
to  the  House  as  provided  In  section  401(b)  of 
Public  Law  93-344.  as  amended  (Rept.  99- 
479.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.R.  4289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  authorize  the  Issu- 
ance of  net  worth  certificates  by  banks 
which  recognize  losses  on  portions  of  agri- 
cultural loans  as  part  of  a  restructuring  of 
such  loans  to  the  extent  of  the  recognition 
of  such  losses:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4290.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  may  accept  gifts  and 
donations  for  construction  of  a  space  shut- 
tle orblter,  and  that  such  orbiter  shall  be 
named  Challenger  II;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By   Mr.    GARCIA   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Smith    of    Florida.    Mr.    Reid.    Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Bustamahti:. 
Mr.   Levini;   of   California,   Mr.   de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  CoELHO.  and  Mr.  Torres): 
H.   Res.   385.   Resolution   expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
both  Spain  and  Israel  should  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  recent  decision  to  establish 
full  diplomatic  relations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PORTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Dorwam  of  California. 
Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Gradisok,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  and 

Mr.  SlLJANDER): 

H.  Res.  386.  Resolution  to  recommend  to 
the  States  measures  for  medical  cost  and 
quality  control;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1356:  Mr.  Hamiltom. 
H.R.  1438:  Mr.  Ackermah.  Mr.  Batemam. 
Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R.    2075:    Mr.    Bustamante    and    Mr. 
Udall. 
H.R.  2353:  Mr.  Qdillen. 
H.R.  2583:  Mr.  Stump. 
H.R.  2943:  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Badham.  and  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
H.R.  2952:  Mr.  Edgar. 
H.R.  3000:  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.   3521:   Mr.   Robert   F.   Smith.   Mr. 
Ridge.   Mr.   Coats,   Mr.   Bustamante.   Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Dardem.  Mr.  Stangeland,   Mr.   Tauke,   Mr. 
Mavroules,    Mr.    Spemce.   Mr.    Hiler,    Mr. 
Chappie,  and  Mr.  Boulter. 
H.R.  3646:  Mr.  Swindall. 
H.R.  3647:  Mr.  Swindall. 
H.R.  3648:  Mr.  Swindall  and  Mr.  DeLay. 
H.R.  3649:  Mr.  Swindall. 
H.R.  3897:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Coble. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Armey,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  4003:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Bedell. 

H.R.  4057:  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  DeWine. 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  and  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.R.  4090:  Mr.  Hirrro.  Mr.  FuguA.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pepper,  and 
Mr.  Fascell. 

I.  Mrs.  Burton  of 

.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 

Mr.    Russo.    Mr. 

Ackerman,    Mr. 

Beilenson,   Mr. 

TORRICELLI,     Mr. 

Livingston,  and 


H.R.  4194:  Mr.  Schumer 
California.  Mr.  Mavroules 
Miller  of  Washington, 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr 
Puster,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Hejtel  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Wright.  Mr. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  492:  Mr.  Rostenkowski.  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Strang.  Mr.  Hortoh.  Mr. 
Lantos.  and  Mr.  Aspin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  224:  Mr.  Swindall. 

H.  Res.  183:  Mr.  Martinez. 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  24, 1986) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Monsignor  John  Murphy, 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  Washington,  DC. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Monsignor  John 
Murphy.  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  Who  art  in 
Heaven,  praised  be  Your  name.  We  ask 
You,  at  this  moment,  to  bless  those 
gathered  here,  with  the  consciousness 
of  Your  presence,  so  that  whatever 
they  are  asked  to  do  In  behalf  of  man- 
kind, may  reflect  Your  good  and  gra- 
cious purpose.  Bless  them  with  an  en- 
thusiastic encouragement  that  comes 
from  colaboring  with  You  In  a  stew- 
ardship of  excellence. 

And  finally.  Lord,  bless  too  their 
families  whose  love  and  understanding 
empowers  them  to  labor  and  serve 
with  singular  dedication. 

And  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist, 
"Let  all  the  Earth  cry  out  to  God  with 
joy.  Blessed  be  God  who  refused  me 
not  my  prayer  or  His  kindness."  Amen. 


business  will  not  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  1:30  p.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each. 

Following  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  may  return  to  the  techni- 
cal corrections  package  to  the  farm 
bill,  or  the  conunlttee  funding  resolu- 
tion, or  possibly  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

The  Senate  may  also  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  any  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive items  which  have  been  previ- 
ously cleared  for  action.  Rollcall  votes 
could  occur  during  the  session  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  the  leader's  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
ASSISTANT  MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PREJSIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Under  the  standing 
order,  the  two  leaders  have  10  minutes 
each.  This  morning  there  is  a  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes.  Routine  morning 


THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  VISITING 
CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  Monsignor  John  Murphy  for  his 
thoughtful  prayer.  My  colleague  from 
Wyoming,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  is  on  the  floor  also.  We 
know  of  the  Monsignor's  great  friend- 
ship with  our  Catholic  bishop  in  Wyo- 
ming, Bishop  Joe  Hart. 

We  will  communicate  to  him,  that 
Monsignor  Murphy  was  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate  on  this  day.  I  know  he 
would  send  his  wannest  wishes  to  the 
Monsignor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time  throughout 
the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  to 
the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  or  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore,  should  they  need  some 
time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  pro  tempore  is  recognized. 


JANUARY  1986  TEXTILE  IMPORT 
FIGURES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  I 
have  some  terrible  news  to  report  to 
my  Senate  colleagues.  This  news  is 
being  felt  in  all  50  States.  Most  Ameri- 
can families  can  relate  to  its  disap- 
pointment. The  news  I  am  referring  to 
is  the  latest  textile  and  apparel  Import 
figures.  Yes.  Mr,  President,  they  con- 
tinue to  get  worse.  For  the  month  of 
January  1986.  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports soared  up  an  astonishing  42.4- 
percent  over  January  of  1985.  That  is 
correct,  a  42.4  percent  increase. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
cannot  take  this  much  longer.  They 
deserve  better.  It  is  our  duty  to  correct 
this  horrible  situation.  Last  spring  and 
summer  we  were  told  that  things  had 
turned  around.  We  were  told  that  a 


lower  dollar  would  slow  the  growth  of 
imports.  We  were  told  that  action* 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  foreign  tex- 
tile products  from  flooding  our  mar- 
kets. Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the 
case. 

For  2  months  in  a  row,  textile  Im- 
ports  have  increased  by  over  40  per- 
cent. From  September  1985  through 
January  1986,  Imports  of  textiles  were 
up  over  31  percent.  The  year  198S 
marked  the  fifth  consecutive  year  that 
textile  and  apparel  Imports  have 
reached  new  record  levels.  No  wonder 
plants  continue  to  close  and  workers 
continue  to  lose  their  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  the  closing  of  a  tex- 
tile plant  in  many  towns  can  be  almost 
as  shocking,  disruptive,  and  awesome 
an  experience  as  the  loss  of  a  loved 
one.  The  pain,  hurt,  unsettlement,  and 
sheer  fright  can  be  devastating  and 
have  a  permanent  Impact.  The  scars 
on  workers  and  their  children  are  last- 
ing. Yet.  we  hear  about  the  creation  of 
jobs  as  if  every  new  job  is  filled  by  a 
displaced  industrial  worker.  The  truth 
is  that  these  new  Jobs  bring  about  as 
much  comfort  to  victims  of  a  plant 
closing  as  the  daily  birth  announce- 
ments bring  to  a  mother  who  has  Just 
lost  her  child. 

Mr.  President,  our  domestic  textile 
industry  is  the  most  modem  and  pro- 
ductive in  the  world.  However,  it 
cannot  survive  if  these  import  surges 
continue.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  Defense  Department  ranks  tex- 
tiles second  only  to  steel  In  Importance 
to  national  security.  One  out  of  every 
10  manufacturing  jobs  In  our  country 
is  in  this  vital  industry. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  hard  working 
Americans  are  being  affected  by  the 
decline  of  our  Industrial  base.  The 
human  suffering  caused  by  the  uncon- 
trolled growth  of  Imports  is  tragic.  We 
cannot  stand  idly  by  and  watch  our 
status  as  a  world  power  deteriorate.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  to 
fight  to  save  American  Industry,  and 
to  preserve  American  jobs.  ^^ 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  th«ffloor  and  I 
thank  the  acting  majority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr,  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  16  minutes. 


Thii  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
story  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sat- 
urday. March  1.  Fred  Hiatt  reported 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  plan- 
ning to  establish  a  "think  tank"  to 
support  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive—SDI   or   star   wars.    How   much 
would  the  taxpayer  have  to  pay  for 
this  new  SDI  propaganda  initiative? 
The  Post  reports  it  could  cost  $30  mil- 
lion every  year,  or  more.  The  Defense 
Department  describes  it  as  a  Pentagon 
version  of  the  Rand  Corp.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  outrageous.  Here  we  are 
coming  off  a  recordbreaking  $212  bil- 
lion deficit  in  1985.  the  fourth  mam- 
moth deficit  in  4  years.  We  have  just 
instituted  the  first  step  in  Gramm- 
Rudman's  long  path  toward  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. We   know  we  must  cut 
spending  at  every  and  all  levels.  The 
Defense  Department  and  our  national 
secxirity  will  have  to  bear  a  very  heavy 
share  of  these  reductions— maybe  too 
heavy.  And  now  Secretary  Weinberger 
will  support  the  SDI  request  for  a 
multimillion-dollar    taxpayer-support- 
ed office  to  bedazzle  the  taxpayer  into 
the  illusion  that  this  most  futile,  most 
costly,  and  most  wasteful  expenditure 
in  the  history  of  the  world  will  some- 
how be  worth  its  cost. 

Just  think  of  the  arrogance  of  this 
proposal.  The  Defense  Department  is 
not  content  with  the  enormous  power 
the    President    has    to    advance    any 
weapons  program.   In  this  Senator's 
more  than  28  years  in  this  body.  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  Congress  refuse  to 
fund  even  one  major  new  weapons  pro- 
gram supported  by  any  of  the  seven 
Presidents  who   have  served  since  I 
came  to  this  body.  President  Reagan 
has  a  special  capacity  to  give  to  what- 
ever foolish,  vain,  or  worthless  weap- 
ons system  he  may  choose  to  champi- 
on a  special  force  because  of  the  re- 
markable Reagan  popularity.  Is  that 
enough  for  star  wars?  No.  The  Defense 
Department  recognizes  that  the  merit 
of  the  Star  Wars  Program  is  so  weak 
that  even  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  all  his  power  and  populari- 
ty, cannot  save  it  without  help.  And 
they  are  right.  The  Star  Wars  Pro- 
gram is  such  a  trsmsparently  foolish 
fiasco  that  even  the  most  popular  and 
articulate  President  in  this  generation 
cannot  sell  it  without  a  $30  million 
propaganda    machine    to    overwhelm 
the  critics.  What  a  confession  of  lack 
of  faith  in  star  wars. 

Does  the  country  really  need  an- 
other conservative  pro-military  think 
tank?  In  the  past  few  years,  the  coim- 
try  has  seen  a  proliferation  of  conserv- 
ative military-oriented  foundations  of 
this  kind.  The  moderate  Brookings 
Foundation  stands  almost  alone  as  a 
group  of  scholars  who  are  not  knee- 
jerk,  automatic  champions  of  right- 
wing    economic    and    foreign    policy 


dogma.  The  Rand  Corp.  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  Defense  Department,  pro- 
vide a  kind  of  model  for  this  new  star 
wars  office.  The  Rand  Corp.  has  been 
operating  for  a  nimiber  of  years,  but  it 
is  a  prime  example  of  the  new  think 
tanks.  It  is  a  champion  of  more  and 
more  defense  spending.  It  has  been 
critical  of  arms  control.  But  there  is  a 
crucial  difference.  Like  the  Heritage 
Foundation  and  other  new  conserva- 
tive think  tanks,  the  Rand  Corp.  is  pri- 
vately funded.  It  has  an  institutional 
integrity,     because     It     is     privately 
funded— I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  pri- 
vately funded.  It  is  independent  of  the 
Government  or  Government  agencies, 
or  Government  direction  or  discipline. 
But  how  about  this  new  star  wars 
think  tank?  The  taxpayer  would  pay 
for  it.  It  would  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Defense  Department.  Result:  No 
matter   how    respected   the   manage- 
ment of  this  new  agency  might  be,  the 
agency  itself  would  have  no  credibility. 
Could  Congress  trust  a  Government 
agency  under  the  thumb  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Defense  to  tell  Congress 
the  truth  about  this  highly  controver- 
sial Star  Wars  Program?  Whom  are  we 
trying  to  kid?  Of  course  not.  But  the 
agency  would  spend  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  "snow"  the  press 
and  public  under  a  constant,  luu-elent- 
Ing  barrage  of  self-serving  propaganda 
about  the  wonders  of  this  new  tech- 
nology. 

In  the  Hiatt  story,  a  Defense  De- 
partment spokesman  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  new  agency  would 
insure  that  the  Defense  Department 
would  make  decisions  on  star  wars 
"that  would  hold  no  allegiance  to  any 
particular  sector  or  organization." 
That  means  to  this  Senator  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  proposing  to 
create  an  agency  that  could  Impose  ab- 
solute discipline,  as  only  a  military  or- 
ganization can,  on  all  the  decisions  on 
the  course  of  the  program.  It  means 
that  SDI  will  be  more  insulated  from 
independent,  external,  expert  criticism 
of  this  most  costly  project  ever. 

Think  of  it.  Here  we  have  a  program 
that  may  become  the  first  trillion- 
dollar  Government  project  anywhere 
in  world  history.  It  wUl  not  only 
absorb  massive  amounts  of  our  finan- 
cial resources  at  a  time  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  plunging  deeply  in 
debt,  it  will  sweep  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  11m' ted  number  of  scientists  and 
engineers  away  from  other  vital  na- 
tional projects,  including  defense  pro- 
grams, into  this  impossible  dream.  Can 
any  Senator  think  of  a  Government 
program  that  more  clearly  calls  out 
for  independent,  outside  criticism? 
This  proposed  $30  million  star  wars 
propaganda  machine  is  wrong.  This 
Senator  intends  to  do  everything  he 
can  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred,  from  the  March  1  issue  of 


the  Washington  Post  by  Fred  Hiatt 
and  headlined,  "Pentagon  Plans  To 
Create  a  Think  Tank  for  SDI,"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


PniTAooM  Plams  To  Creati  a  Thiick  Tamk 
porSDI 

(By  Fred  Hiatt) 
The  Defense  Department  is  planning  to 
establish  a  government-funded  think  tank 
to  support  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(SDI).  Its  $3  blUiona-year  effort  to  develop 
a  space-based  defense  against  nuclear  mis- 
siles, officials  said  this  week. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  A.  Abrahamson.  chief  of 
the  SDI  office,  has  won  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Wenberger's  support  for  a  "Star 
Wars"  version  of  the  Rand  Corp..  a  Penta- 
gon spokesman  said  in  response  to  inquiries. 
The  center— "essentially  a  government- 
owned,  high-technology  company  doing  sys- 
tems analysis,"  as  one  Industry  source  said— 
would  be  based  in  the  Washington  area  and 
might  cost  $30  million  per  year  or  more,  of- 
ficials said. 

The  proposal  has  drawn  strong  opposition 
from  some  persons  In  industry,  who  say  the 
proposed  think  tank  would  compete  unfair- 
ly with  private  firms  while  being  almost 
immune  from  congressional  scrutiny. 

Other  opponents  portrayed  the  effort  as  a 
means  to  help  entrench  the  controversial 
SDI  program  while  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion remains  In  power. 

•There  are  some  high  emotions  on  It."  one 
Industry  consultant  said. 

Abrahamson's  spokesman  decline  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposal,  but  the  Air  Force  general 
has  told  others  that  a  nonprofit  think  tank 
could  offer  Impartial  advice.  Private  firms 
may  be  biased  when  evaluating  programs 
that  could  yield  large  profits  in  the  future, 
officials  said. 

Robert  B.  Sims,  chief  Defense  I>epart- 
ment  spokesman,  said  Weinberger  believes 
the  new  think  tank  would  help  "insure  over 
the  long  run  that  we  make  good  choices  and 
that  we  have  technical  support  that  would 
hold  no  allegiance  to  any  particular  sector 
or  organiztlon." 

"He  has  been  briefed  on  the  concept,  and 
thinks  It's  a  good  idea,"  Sims  added.  "He 
has  not  signed  off  on  any  paperwork  yet.  It 
Is  In  the  works,  as  far  as  ironing  out  the  var- 
ious details  of  the  paperwork." 

Military  and  civilian  science  agencies  sup- 
port 36  federally  funded  research  and  devel- 
opment centers  (FPDCs,  as  the  bureaucracy 
calls  them). 

The  centers  and  laboratories,  many  man- 
aged by  private  firms  or  universities,  receive 
more  than  $5  billion  in  sole-source,  noncom- 
petitive contracts  each  year,  according  to 
the  Professional  Services  Council,  a  trade 
association. 

The  Defense  Department  sponsors  nine 
centers,  including  Rands  Project  Air  Force 
In  California  and  the  equivalent  Center  for 
Naval  Analyses  in  Alexandria;  the  Logistics 
Management  Institute  In  Bethesda,  and  the 
recently  formed  Software  Engineering  Insti- 
tute In  Pennsylvania,  which  studies  military 
applications  of  computer  programs. 

A  new  think  tank  dedicated  to  SDI  res- 
reach  would  expand  the  program  without  as 
much  red  tape  as  expanding  the  SDI  organi- 
zation or  letting  more  competitive  contracts 
would  entail.  Industry  officials  said. 

"Obviously,  Abe  tOen.  Abrahamson]  has 
got  to  be  motivated  by  a  desire  to  institu- 


tionalize the  program,  and  this  may  be  one 
of  the  ways  to  do  that,"  one  industry  source 
said. 

The  ease  of  dealing  with  such  centers  has 
prompted  many  agencies  to  use  them  when 
private  firms  could  do  the  work  for  less 
money,  said  Virginia  Uttlejohn,  executive 
director  of  the  Professional  Services  Coun- 
cil, which  represents  private  firms  that  com- 
pete with  federally  supported  think  tanks. 

"These  FFRIX^  tend  to  be  among  the 
highest  priced— if  not  the  highest  priced— of 
the  Independent  and  high-quality  research 
firms,"  Uttlejohn  said. 

"We  have  been  watching  with  increasing 
concern  the  degree  to  which  they  are  ex- 
panding their  mandates.  There  Is  no  real 
sunset  provision,  there  Is  no  real  oversight. 
So  they  Just  continue,"  she  said. 


tion  officials  are  smart  enough  to 
know  that  If  their  current  budget  Is 
dead  on  arrival,  then  one  with  another 
$15  billion  cut  in  domestic  spending 
would  be  mummified  on  arriviJ. 

No  wonder  the  administration  wants 
us  to  swallow  the  myth  that  this  dis- 
pute Is  only  technical.  If  we  do  not, 
then  their  finely  crafted,  house-of- 
cards  budget  comes  tumbling  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  MYTH  OP  THE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  Is  that  the  adminis- 
tration's underestimate  of  defense 
spending  is  merely  a  technical  ques- 
tion—a dispute  between  the  "green 
eyeshade  sets."  In  fact,  it  Is  the  key- 
stone of  the  administration's  strategy 
on  the  budget. 

Here  is  the  issue.  The  administration 
estimates  that  the  Pentagon  will 
spend  $282  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
But  the  Congressional  Budget  Office— 
the  CBO— says  that  we  will  have  to 
spend  almost  $297  billion  to  buy  what 
the  administration  wants.  The  admin- 
istration is  busy  downplaying  this  dis- 
pute, arguing  that  making  these  esti- 
mates is  an  inexact  science. 

Is  this  true  or  nothing  more  than  a 
useful  myth?  Look  at  the  record.  This 
difference  between  CBO  and  the  ad- 
ministration, almost  $15  billion,  is 
more  than  double  the  biggest  spread 
before  this  year.  Before  this  yew,  the 
biggest  difference  came  to  $6.5  billion. 

What  is  the  explanation  for  this 
sudden  dispute  among  the  experts? 
Until  this  year,  both  the  CBO  and  the 
administration  had  used  historical 
data  to  estimate  Pentagon  spending; 
that  is,  if  it  took  3  years  from  the  time 
Congress  appropriated  the  money 
until  the  Pentagon  paid  the  bill,  then 
it  would  again  take  3  years  to  spend 
the  money.  But  this  year  the  adminis- 
tration decided  that  this  historical 
pattern  was  no  longer  valid,  that  the 
Pentagon  would  spend  slower. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  the  ad- 
ministration made  this  change  for 
technical  reasons  should  start  shop- 
ping for  a  good  buy  on  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  It  allows  the  administration  to 
argue  that  It  compiled  with  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  target  while 
maintaining  the  defense  buildup  and 
the  social  safety  net— all  without  rais- 
ing taxes.  And  the  administration  Is 
not  bashful  about  saying  to  Congress: 
If  we  can  do  it,  why  can't  you? 

Suppose  the  administration  had  not 
made  this  change.  Then  it  would  have 
had  to  make  another  $15  billion  cut  in 
domestic  spending  to  comply  with  the 
$144  bUllon  deficit  target.  Admlnlstra- 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1:30  p.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 


TVA'S  UNTAMED  WILDERNESS 
SURPRISE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to 
an  article  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post's  Sunday  travel 
section.  "TVA'S  Untamed  Wilderness 
Surprise"  described  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  unique  national 
demonstration  program  that  is  going 
on  in  the  beautiful  land  between  the 
lakes  region  in  southwestern  Ken- 
tucky and  neighboring  Tennessee. 

Known  simply  as  LBL,  this  parcel  of 
public  land,  one  of  the  largest  Federal 
holdings  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  run 
in  a  manner  that  Is  different  from  any 
other  in  the  country.  Its  lands,  forest, 
water,  wildlife,  fish  and  facilities  are 
managed  to  provide  optimum  benefits 
from  seemingly  conflicting  purposes. 
There  Is  farming  at  LBL,  and  timber 
harvesting,  wildlife  restoration  pro- 
grams and  hunting,  environmental 
education  for  children  and  adults,  cul- 
tural and  historic  preservation.  Inter- 
pretive trails  and  scientific  research. 
This  Is  all  In  addition  to  hiking,  boat- 
ing, fishing,  backpacking,  and  camp- 
ing. 

Integrated  resource  management, 
the  key  to  the  success  of  land  between 
the  lakes,  has  been  In  effect  since  ita 
inception  23  years  ago.  It  Is  a  national 
laboratory,  a  model  for  every  State 
and  for  other  countries,  too.  of  how  a 
wilderness  area  can  flourish  with  a 
small  amount  of  funding  and  a  great 
amount  of  enthusiasm  and  careful 
planning. 

I  hope  Senators  and  staff  alike  will 
take  the  time  to  read  the  story  of  land 
between  the  lakes.  Last  year  as  many 
tourists  came  to  LBL  as  went  to  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  and  I  extend 
an  invitation  to  all  of  you  to  come 
down  and  visit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday,  January  26  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was   ordered   to   be   printed   In   the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poat.  Jan.  36. 1»M] 

TVA'i  Uktaiixs  WiLonutcas  Snantiu 

(By  Arthur  H.  Purcell) 

Winding  road*  and  mlat-throuded  woodi 
and  ponds.  Miles  of  unspoiled  shoreline.  Un- 
limited camping.  Year-round  fishing  on  two 
giant  lakes  and  a  dozen  little  ones.  This  is 
Land  Between  the  Lakes,  170,000  untamed 
acres  In  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  and  a 
wildemeu  getaway  for  all  seasons. 

Land  Between  the  Lakes  (or  simply  LBL, 
as  It  is  locally  known)  Is  an  off-the-lnt«r- 
state  (Western  Kentucky  Parkway)  sur- 
prise—an unexpected  adventure  on  a  major 
east-west  route  through  the  mid-South.  LBL 
Is  one  of  the  country's  least  crowded  and 
best  preserved  natural  areas.  You  can  hike 
through  its  forest  and  along  lU  waters  for 
hours  and  encounter  few  signs  of  human  in- 
trusion. 

Paradoxically,  though,  LBL  exIsU  because 
of  massive— albeit  carefully  planned— inter- 
vention. It  was  a  creation  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Started  by  the  Roosevelt 
admlnUtratlon  In  the  early  1930s,  the  TVA 
has  built  hydroelectric  dams  and  artificial 
lakes  across  the  South.  One  of  iU  most  am- 
bitious projecu  resulted  in  LBL.  The 
Reagan  administration  Is  expected  to  pro- 
pose  a  50  percent  budget  cut  for  TVA,  In- 
cluding a  zero  LBL  budget,  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year;  and  there  Is  little  Indication  that 
another  federal  agency  or  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  would  take  over  operations.  So 
LBL's  sUtus  as  a  federal  recreation  area 
may  be  In  danger.  For  the  present,  however. 
Land  Between  the  Lakes  Is  open  and  free. 

Western  Kentucky  Is  an  almost  wholly 
rural  land  and  very  likely  looks  much  the 
same  as  It  has  for  the  past  two  centuries: 
Small  farms  dot  the  landscape  and  tobacco 
patches  bloom  bright  pink  In  the  summer. 
Retired  farmers  In  their  obligatory  coveralls 
and  plaid  shirts  gather  at  the  county  court- 
houses to  play  checkers.  Art  Deco  movie 
theaters  face  town  squares  and  people  sit  on 
their  front  porches  after  dinner.  The  Land 
Between  the  Lakes  seems  a  part  of  this 
tlmelessness,  even  though  It  is  new  and 
man-made— and  subject  to  the  whims  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

A  quiet,  forested  strip  covering  300  square 
miles.  LBL  Is  bordered  by  Kentucky  Lake  to 
the  west  and  Lake  Barkley  to  the  east.  It  Is 
remote— accessible  by  road  at  only  five 
points  over  lU  40-mlle  length— and  that  is  a 
strong  point,  for  It  Is  too  far  for  the  day- 
trlpplng  hordes:  more  than  800  miles  from 
Washington,  178  miles  southeast  of  St. 
Louis  and  300  miles  beyond  Lexington,  Ky. 
LBL  averages  under  6,000  visitors  a  day.  or 
fewer  than  two  people  per  60  of  Its  scenic 

ftCr68. 

A  pair  of  hiking  shoes  U  the  ticket  to  a  lot 
of  enjoyment  here.  Two  hundred  miles  of 
picturesque  trails  make  their  way  through 
the  area:  add  a  backpack  and  you  can  camp 
for  days  at  a  site  of  your  choice— on  one  of 
the  lakes,  near  a  pond.  In  a  clearing  or  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  woods.  Except  for  the 
eight  family  and  group  campgrounds,  there 
Is  no  charge  for  camping,  and  there  are  38 
designated  'informal  use "  camping  areas- 
many  of  which  have  shorelines,  boat  rampi 
and  even  chemical  toilets. 

If  you  bring  a  pole  and  string,  a  superla- 
tive dlmlrulon  of  LBL  unfolds-lts  excellent 
fishing,  on  Barkley  and  Kentucky  lakes  aa 
well  as  bountiful  Inland  ponds.  No  nmtter 
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what  time  of  year,  something  (besides  mos- 
quitoes) will  be  biting. 

For  the  recreation-minded  traveler.  Land 
Between  the  Lakes  is  really  the  land  of 
three  B's:  backpacking,  bicycling  and  boat- 
ing. Its  400-mlle  network  of  maintained 
Tt)ads  (100  miles  are  paved)  means  lots  of 
pretty  and  safe  biking  terrain.  These  roads 
also  give  you  the  option  to  be  lazy  and  drive 
through  wilderness  vistas  (the  Trace  Is  the 
main  north-south  road  connecting  attrac- 
tions) or  to  camp  within  a  short  walking  dis- 
tance of  your  vehicle. 

Backpacking  In  LBL  offers  a  lot  of  pluses 
and  few  minuses.  The  trails  are  easy  and 
they  provide  enough  variation  in  terrain 
and  vistas  to  keep  long-hike  tedium  to  a 
minimum.  You  are  never  far  from  the  water 
If  you  need  to  cool  off:  campsites  are  seem- 
ingly infinite  In  number.  And,  with  3.500 
miles  of  shoreline  to  choose  from,  finding  a 
strip  of  private  beach  to  settle  on  for  the 
night  (no  need  to  worry  about  tides  here)  is 
usually  not  difficult.  Serious  backpacking 
should  be  avoided  in  summer  months,  how- 
ever, as  LBL  can  get  very  hot  and  muggy, 
with  temperature  and  humidity  both  In  the 
nineties. 

Boating,  a  major  drawing  card  of  I>BL,  Is 
responsible  for  the  largest  human  concen- 
tration within  its  borders.  There  are  numer- 
ous boat  launching  areas,  and  rentals  are 
available  in  adjoining  commercial  areas 
such  as  Grand  Rivers  at  the  north  entrance. 
There  are  few  restrictions  for  boaters, 
though  sailing— growing  In  popularity  on 
both  lakes— and  motorboat  use  occasionally 
get  into  competition. 

The  lakes  themselves  are  large;  their  sur- 
face area  within  LBL  is  considerably  more 
than  LBL's  land  area.  Kentucky  Lake  is 
slightly  wider  than  Lake  Barkley  (up  to  two 
miles  as  opposed  to  about  a  mile).  One  curi- 
ous feature  of  the  lakes  is  a  scattering  of 
tiny  islands  that  once  were  the  tops  of  hills 
protruding  from  the  now-flooded  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee  River  valleys. 

LBL's  colorful  history  has  created  some  of 
Its  most  popular  attractions,  including 
Center  Furnace.  Golden  Pond  and  The 
Homeplace.  Before  President  Kennedy 
signed  an  executive  order  in  June  1963 
making  it  a  federal  recreation  area.  LBL  was 
an  iron-producing  area  with  many  small 
farms  and  (from  the  Prohibition  era  until 
just  after  World  War  ID  productive  moon- 
shine stills. 

In  the  early  19th  century,  charcoal  and 
iron  ore  from  the  area,  which  was  then 
known  as  'Between  the  Rivers."  was  used  to 
make  structural  iron.  The  area  soon  became 
a  thriving  Industrial  center.  The  once-im- 
pressive Center  Pumace  in  the  northern 
half  of  LBL  was  last  fired  to  make  iron  In 
1912.  This  brick  structure  Is  now  In  ruins. 

During  Prohibition  the  LBL  region  took 
on  a  new  kind  of  industry— bootleg  whiskey. 
Golden  Pond,  now  the  site  of  the  main  LBL 
visitor  pavilion,  was  the  center  of  this  activi- 
ty; a  scattering  of  crumbled  foundations  are 
all  that  remain  of  the  old  hamlet  of  Golden 
Pond. 

But  the  area's  farming  tradition  lives  on 
at  The  Homeplace.  LBL  serves  as  a  national 
environmental  education,  research  and  dem- 
onstration center,  and  The  Homeplace  is  a 
featured  part  of  this  effort.  The  Homeplace 
Includes  16  restored  period  buildings  and  Is 
staffed  by  a  farm  "family"  living  and  work- 
ing as  they  might  have  In  the  1850s.  LBL 
guests  are  Invited  not  only  to  visit  here  but 
to  step  back  into  history— at  least  for  a  few 
minutes— and  become  part  of  the  19th-cen- 
tury  rural   South   by   helping   with    farm 
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chores  and  getting  a  taste  of  that  era's  Ken- 
tucky farm  life. 

In  addition  to  the  working  farm  environ- 
ment of  The  Homeplace.  visitors  can  get  a 
glimpse  of  simple  contemporary  activities  at 
Empire  Farm,  in  the  northern  part  of  LBL 
land  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Barkley.  Empire 
Farm  has  been  set  up  to  demonstrate 
modem  methods  of  resource  conservation- 
such  as  composting,  sorghum  making  and 
solar  energy  use.  SUo  Overlook  at  Empire 
Farm,  built  on  an  old  silo,  provides  a  sweep- 
ing view  of  the  lake  and  surrounding  ter- 
rain. 

Besides  conservation,  preservation  Is  an- 
other environmental  objective  at  LBL.  Ef- 
forts are  under  way  to  nurture  species  once 
Indigenous  to  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
American  bison  has  been  successfully  re- 
Introduced  Into  the  area  and  you  can  now 
pass  a  herd  peacefully  grazing  in  a  pasture 
near  the  southern  end.  Wildlife  as  diverse  as 
bobcats  and  eagles  also  are  found  In  LBL. 
and  rangers  have  set  up  special  monitoring 
and  preservation  programs  for  these  and 
other  dwindling  species. 

TVA  has  set  aside  portions  of  Land  Be- 
tween the  Lakes  for  special  Interest  groups 
ranging  from  handicapped  persons  to  off- 
road  vehicle  users.  Duncan  Lake,  near  the 
Wildlife  Restoration  Center,  is  reserved  for 
mobility-Impaired  users.  Pour  of  the  camp- 
grounds are  accessible  to  handicapped  indi- 
viduals or  groups.  Long  Creek  Trail  is  a  two- 
mile  paved  path  in  the  Environmental  Edu- 
cation Area  specially  designed  for  use  by  the 
handicapped. 

Adjoining  the  Golden  Pond  Visitor  Center 
is  the  2.350-acre  Turkey  Bay  Off-Road  Vehi- 
cle Area  with  nearly  two  miles  of  Kentucky 
Lake  shore  front. 

The  visitors  centers  in  LBL  are  particular- 
ly friendly  places,  where  you  can  find  out 
about  current  exhibits  or  special  activities. 
Talk  to  Fern  at  the  North  Information 
Center  and  she  will  try  to  sell  you  on  the 
popular  North-South  Trail.  This  60-mile 
path  winds  through  woods,  on  top  of  ridges 
and  along  shorelines  as  it  runs  the  length  of 
I3L  and  goes  back  and  forth  between  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  twrdering  waters  that 
cover  the  past. 

Old  Eddyvllle.  seat  of  Lyon  County,  lies 
under  Lake  Barkley.  The  new  Eddyvllle  is  a 
textbook  "instant"  city— town  square,  court- 
house and  shops— which  was  built  in  the 
early  1960s  to  replace  the  original  eclectic 
town.  Civil  War  battlefields  also  lie  under- 
water, adjacent  to  the  Kentucky  SUte 
Prison,  an  Imposing  castle-style  structure 
that  may  be  one  of  the  most  scenically  lo- 
cated reformatories  in  the  nation,  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  sweep  of  the  lake. 

Eddyvllle  and  Lyon  County,  home  base  for 
LBL,  have  a  tradition  of  remoteness,  like 
LBL  itself.  This  may  well  change,  however. 
The  opening  last  summer  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway,  a  $2-bllllon.  234-mlle- 
long  canal,  links  the  area  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  makes  it  a  port.  The  county  is 
hoping  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  status 
to  attract  business  and  industry.  While  this 
may  not  bode  well  for  those  seeking  Isola- 
tion and  remoteness,  ultimately  it  may  at- 
tract more  visitors  and  more  attention,  thus 
making  the  loss  of  LBL's  federal  wilderness 
sUtus  less  likely. 

Today  LBL  is  considered  underutilized  by 
the  Reagan  administration;  in  comparison 
with  other  recreation  areas  of  its  size,  it  has 
few  visitors.  Recognizing  that  underutlllza- 
tlon  may  mean  reduced  federal  funds  for 
maintaining  LBL.  its  managers  are  current- 
ly developing  an  aggressive  marketing  cam- 
paign. 


As  federal  expenditures  for  wilderness 
programs  have  dropped,  areas  like  LBL  have 
felt  the  pinch.  Hopefully  this  area  will  sur- 
vive the  crunch  and  continue  to  offer  free 
access  to  visitors.  In  the  meantime,  this  is  a 
good  time  to  take  advantage  of  serene 
public  treasures  such  as  Land  Between  the 
Lakes  and  western  Kentucky's  calm  beauty. 


PRAISE  FOR  COLOMBIAN  MARI- 
JUANA ERADICATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  dra- 
matic success  of  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment's Marijuana  Eradication  Pro- 
gram in  1985.  The  United  States  can 
also  take  some  pride  in  this  success  be- 
cause of  our  substantial  narcotics  con- 
trol assistance  and  encouragement 
which  we  provide  to  the  Colombian 
Government  for  narcotics  control  pro- 
grams. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
State's  international  narcotics  control 
strategy  report,  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress and  released  on  February  21, 
1986,  Colombia,  through  aerial  herbi- 
cide eradication  programs,  succeeded 
in  reducing  its  marijuana  crop  by  67 
percent  country-wide  including  an  85 
percent  reduction  in  the  key  northern 
growing  areas.  This  success  is  especial- 
ly heartening  in  view  of  the  significant 
political  and  economic  clout  of  the 
traffickers  in  Colombia  and  the  dan- 
gerous collaboration  between  guerril- 
las and  traffickers. 

Who  can  forget  the  1984  assassina- 
tion of  Minister  of  Justice  Rodrigo 
Lara  Bonilla,  reputedly  ordered  by  the 
traffickers,  and  the  violent  assualt  by 
insurgent  terrorists,  the  FARC,  on  the 
Palace  of  Justice  in  1985,  which  result- 
ed in  some  100  deaths,  including  11  Su- 
preme Court  Justices.  While  this 
latter  incident  also  had  political  mo- 
tives, the  destruction  of  Ministry  of 
Justice  records  relating  to  narcotics 
extradition  cases  in  Colombia  may 
have  been  at  least  partial  motivation 
for  this  armed  assualt  in  the  Palace  of 
Justice. 

Colombia  has  borne  tragic  witness  to 
the  deadly  and  corrupting  threat 
which  illicit  drugs  can  pose  to  a  soci- 
ety's basic  institutions,  if  allowed  to 
grow  and  spread  unchecked. 

Those  who  question  the  efficacy  of 
our  Government's  narcotics  control 
strategy,  which  currently  stresses  the 
eradication  of  Illicit  drug  crops  in  the 
field,  should  take  careful  note  of  this 
latest  success  In  Colombia.  This  suc- 
cess in  Columbia's  accelerated  Mari- 
juana Crop  Eradication  Program, 
which  began  in  mid- 1984,  coincides 
with  the  results  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  1985  drug  use  survey  showed 
a  significant  decline  in  the  recent  use 
of  Marijuana  by  the  youngest  junior 
officer  group,  down  from  22  percent  in 
1982  to  15  percent  In  1985.  In  addition, 
the    1985   drug   use   survey   of   high 


school  seniors  In  the  United  States  re- 
ports a  slight  decline  In  marijuana  use 
last  year. 

While  other  sources  of  supply  for 
marijuana  such  as  Mexico,  Belize,  and 
even  domestic  producers  have  In- 
creased their  output  to  adjust  to  the 
disruption  of  supply  from  Colombia, 
we  should  not  discount  the  value  of 
even  temporarily  disrupting  the  traf- 
ficking distribution  network.  The 
bottom  line  is  a  decline  in  marijuana 
use  in  the  United  States  In  1985.  and  I 
have  cites  above  the  evidence  that  this 
has  occurred. 

Attacking  the  source  of  supply  of  Il- 
licit narcotics  is  an  important  part  of 
any  serious  strategy  in  dealing  with 
the  drug  problem.  It  Is  not  the  only 
front  in  this  battle.  We  must  also  do 
all  we  can  to  decrease  demand  for  illic- 
it drugs  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where. But  going  after  the  source  of 
supply  and  displaying  the  willingness 
to  incur  the  substantial  costs  of  this 
battle  In  blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  as  the 
Colombian  Government  and  people 
have  done,  delivers  a  powerful  preven- 
tion message  to  all  that  illicit  drugs 
are  indeed  a  deadly  menace  to  decent 
societies  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Damforth).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REGARDING  THE  CASE  OF 
MIROSLAV  MEDVID 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
over  100  days  have  passed  since  the 
Soviet  freighter  Konev  departed  the 
United  States  for  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
spite  of  the  passage  of  almost  4 
months,  we  know  little  more  about  the 
case  than  we  did  on  November  9,  1985. 
However,  we  do  have  a  great  many 
questions  about  the  case  today,  more 
than  we  had  several  months  ago. 

We  do  know  that  last  October  a 
young  man  desperately  attempted  to 
reach  asylum  in  the  United  States  and 
twice  jumped  Into  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  darkness  to  avoid 
returning  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet.  for 
some  reason,  he  was  returned  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  quite  possibly  against 
his  win. 

It  Is  clear  to  this  Senator  and  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  that  our  Gov- 
ernment did  not  take  all  of  the  steps 
which  seemed  prudent  to  ascertain 
Mr.  Medvld's  true  wishes  before  allow- 
ing him  to  return  to  his  ship. 

The  American  people  were  given  as- 
surances that  Mr.  Medvld  was  thor- 
oughly examined  in  an  interview. 
However,    Important    medical    docu- 


ments which  were  later  released  make 
it  clear  that  no  such  thorough  exami- 
nation was  undertaken. 

Mr.  President,  a  lengthy  article  ap- 
peared recently  In  the  New  York 
Times  which  raises  even  ..lore  ques- 
tions about  this  case.  In  the  article  we 
learn  that  there  are  several  pieces  of 
information  that  support  the  thesis 
that  the  Mr.  Medvid  who  was  inter- 
viewed by  United  States  officials,  first 
aboard  the  ship,  then  aboard  a  Coast 
Guard  vessel,  and  even  later  at  a  naval 
station  ashore,  was  not  the  same  Indi- 
vidual who  jumped  from  the  Soviet 
freighter. 

The  New  York  Times  article  points 
to  a  series  of  Inconsistencies  on  this 
point. 

From  the  article  we  learn  that  the 
operator  of  the  launch  which  returned 
Medvid  to  the  ship  observed  "wild 
fighting,  kicking,  and  punching"  when 
Medvid  was  apprehended  on  shore.  A 
little  background,  perhaps,  is  in  order. 
We  were  told  that  Mr.  Medvid  jumped 
off  the  ship  Initially,  swam  to  shore, 
came  Into  contact  with  one  Joe 
Wyman,  who  turned  him  over  to  local 
police,  who.  In  turn,  took  him  to  New 
Orleans  and  he  was  ultimately  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol 
who  interviewed  him. 

Then,  for  some  inexplicable  reason 
because  he  asked  for  asylum,  he  was 
turned  over  to  agents  of  the  shipping 
company  who  returned  him  to  the 
Soviet  grain  carrier. 

Now  we  are  at  the  point  where  the 
operator  of  the  launch  who  was  taking 
him  back  to  the  Soviet  grain  carrier, 
says— he  jumped  into  the  water, 
swamp  to  shore,  and  then  the  launch 
operator  observed  "wild  fighting- 
kicking  and  punching."  In  other 
words,  the  second  time  he  jumped  In. 
he  resisted  violently.  The  launch  oper- 
ator, Mr.  Raymond  Guthrie,  and  a 
representative  from  the  shipping  com- 
pany, Mr.  Michael  Flad.  observed  that 
Medvid  "began  banging  his  head 
against  some  r(x;ks  until  he  was 
dragged  away  and  carried  back  to  the 
ship." 

Banging  his  head  against  the  rocks. 
He  was  handcuffed  at  that  point,  I 
note. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  In  a  hearing 
before  the  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  Subconunlttee  on  February  5,  I 
specifically  asked  the  Navy  physician 
who  later  examined  the  man  who  was 
presumed  to  be  Medvid  if  the  physi- 
cian had  observed  any  head  wounds 
when  he  examined  this  individual. 
This  physician  replied  under  oath, 
"He  had  no  head  injuries." 

There  Is  yet  another  bit  of  evidence 
which  lends  weight  to  the  argument 
that  we  were  duped,  we  were  had,  that 
the  Soviets  pulled  a  switch  on  us. 

Were  we  duped?  I  do  not  know,  but 
It  certainly  looks  that  way.  A  follow-on 
question  may  be,  if  we  were  duped, 
were  we  knowingly  duped  or  unknow- 


ingly duped?  That  focuses  back  on  the 
concern  many  have  had  that  there 
might  have  been  some  political  she- 
nanigans involved  In  this  case  Inas- 
much as  all  of  these  events  preceded 
the  summit  meeting  In  Geneva  be- 
tween Mr.  Gorbachev  and  President 
Reagan  by  about  a  week's  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  Incon- 
sistencies in  this  case  and  many  ques- 
tions remain  to  be  answered.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  having  to  rely  upon  the 
news  media  to  conduct  the  Investiga- 
tion. That  is  unfortunate  Indeed,  be- 
cause there  lies  before  this  body  a  res- 
olution cosponsored  now  by  61  Sena- 
tors who  desire  to  set  up  a  special  in- 
dependent panel  to  Investigate  this 
whole  matter  from  top  to  bottom. 
That  resolution  has  lain  before  us  now 
for  days  and  days  and  weeks  and 
weeks  and  months  and  months  and  It 
lies  before  us  now.  If  an  independent 
investigation  Is  lacking.  It  is  through 
no  fault  but  our  own. 

How  peculiar  it  is  that  61  Senators 
desire  a  certain  course  of  action  by 
this  body,  yet  nothing  happens.  I  pre- 
sume the  leadership  is  at  liberty  to 
call  up  that  resolution  at  any  time. 
Perhaps  the  press  ought  to  be  Inquir- 
ing why  that  resolution,  cosponsored 
by  61  Senators,  lies  at  the  table  yet. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  who  wish  this 
matter  would  just  go  away. 

I  want  to  say  In  the  same  breath 
that  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
many  times  with  the  majority  leader 
and  he  has  made  some  efforts  to  find 
some  common  ground— I  should  say  to 
find  some  way  of  compromising  on 
this  issue.  I  shall  not  get  into  the  de- 
tails of  why  any  compromise  might  be 
necessary,  but  It  Involves  matters  of 
jurisdiction,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
say.  The  bottom  line  is  that  nothing 
has  happened,  nothing  concrete  has 
been  achieved  so  far: 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Dixoif  and  I 
and  our  59  cosponsors  desire  ardently 
that  an  independent  investigation  be 
conducted  beginning  immediately  that 
would  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  case, 
that  would  establish  the  facts  through 
an  aggressive  discovery  process— not 
simply  a  rehashing  by  means  of  a 
hearing  or  two  of  information  already 
provided  to  us  by  the  administration, 
but  through  an  aggressive  process  of 
discovery  Involving  sworn  statements, 
oath-glvlng.  and  subpoenas  if  neces- 
sary of  persons  and  material;  that  the 
facts  of  this  case  be  established  once 
and  for  all  and  made  public  and  con- 
clusions be  drawn  and.  If  any  impro- 
prierty  be  found,  persons  be  held  ac- 
countable. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  new  York  Times  arti- 
cle to  which  I  referred  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  2.  19M] 
Was  SoviiT  Skamak  Switchb)  fo«  a  Nom- 

DKraCTOR? 

(The  following  article  Is  based  on  report- 
ing by  Clyde  H.  Pamsworth  and  Joel  Brink- 
ley  and  was  written  by  Mr.  Brlnkley.) 

Washingtok.  March  1— Pour  months 
after  a  Soviet  seaman  Jumped  Into  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  said  he  wanted  to  defect, 
only  to  be  sent  home  after  apparently 
changing  his  mind.  60  senators  want  to 
reopen  the  case  amid  allegations  that  Soviet 
officials  switched  seamen. 

Members  of  Congress  and  others  are 
saying  the  man  who  Jumped  overboard  near 
New  Orleans  on  Oct.  24  may  not  have  been 
the  man  who  later  told  American  officials 
he  wanted  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

SUte  Department  officials  say  they  are 
certain  there  was  no  switch.  And  Boris  Ma- 
lakhov.  a  spokesman  for  the  Soviet  Embassy 
In  Washington,  said.  'It's  crazy  to  think  it 
was  not  Miroslav  Medved  who  was  inter- 
viewed." 

But  several  pieces  of  evidence  support  the 
possibility  of  a  switch,  at  least  raising  ques- 
tions about  the  case  of  Mr.  Medved.  whose 
attempted  defection  touched  off  a  weekend 
crisis  in  Soviet  American  relations  two 
weeks  before  the  Geneva  summit. 

A  UBtJTDIAJfT'S  PHOTOS 

And  caught  in  the  crossfire  Is  Ueut.  James 
R.  Oeltz,  whose  surreptitious  photographs 
of  the  interviewed  seaman  are  cited  as  evi- 
dence by  those  who  believe  he  was  not  Mir- 
oslav Medved.  As  a  result  of  the  Incident, 
Lieutenant  Oeltz  was  reprimanded  and  is 
leaving  the  Navy. 

Also,  an  official  form  completed  by  Border 
Patrol  officers  said  the  man  who  Jumped 
from  the  freighter  Marshal  Konev  and  then 
was  hauled  kicking  and  screaming  back  to 
the  ship  was  5  feet  10  Inches  tall  and 
weighed  174  pounds.  But  a  Navy  doctor  who 
examined  a  seaman  on  board  the  ship  less 
than  24  hours  later  described  the  man  in  his 
report  as  'short  suture,  approximately  150" 
pounds. 

The  Tran  who  Jumped  ship  spoke  fluent 
XJkrainlan  in  his  first  evening  ashore,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  interpreter  who  spoke 
with  him.  The  man  interviewed  later  spoke 
the  language  with  difficulty,  the  SUte  De- 
partment said  afterward. 

Two  independent  handwriting  analysU 
concluded  that  handwriting  samples  taken 
on  different  days  probably  were  written  by 
different  people. 

Mr.  Medved  appeared  terrified  as  he 
pleaded  for  political  asylum  after  Jumping 
ship,  saying.  "I  want  to  live  in  a  decent 
country."  But  the  man  who  spoke  to  SUte 
Department  officials  on  Oct.  28  and  29  was 
described  as  alternately  flippant,  belligerent 
and  arrogant,  and  he  repeatedly  remarked 
that  the  Soviet  system  was  superior. 

Ptnally.  there  are  Lieutenant  Geltz's  pic- 
tures, taken  Oct.  29.  the  only  known  photo- 
graphs of  the  man  interviewed  by  the  SUte 
Department.  When  the  lieutenant  showed 
his  pictures  to  a  man  who  had  seen  the 
seaman  the  day  the  incident  began,  both 
became  convinced  that  the  Russians  had 
pulled  a  switch. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  com- 
pared the  photos  with  one  taken  of  the 
seaman  who  Jumped  ship,  a  Senate  aide 
said,  and  found  that  no  firm  conclusions 
could  be  drawn.  In  Congressional  testimony 
Peb.  5.  WUllam  M.  Woessner.  a  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  SUte,  said  "The  De- 
partment of  SUte  has  no  doubt  that  the  In- 
dividual we  interviewed  was  the  same  man 
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who  originally  Jumped  from  the  M.V.  Konev 
on  Oct.  24." 

Still,  nagging  questions  have  led  more 
than  half  the  Senate  to  co-sponsor  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  new  inquiry.  If  the  resolu- 
tion is  approved,  the  Senate  would  set  up  an 
investigative  panel. 

"Something  smells  fishy  here."  said  Sena- 
tor Gordon  Humphrey,  the  New  Hampshire 
Republican  who  is  leading  the  call  for  an  in- 
vestigation. 

A  key  part  of  the  controversy  is  Lieuten- 
ant Geltz.  He  was  the  public  affairs  officer 
at  the  Naval  Support  Pacility  In  Algiers,  La., 
where  the  seaman  who  was  removed  from 
the  freighter  on  Oct.  28  underwent  inter- 
views and  examinations  by  American  offi- 
cials. 

Lieutenant  Geltz  said  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  Russians  had  "pulled  a  fast 
one." 

"I  decided  I  sure  better  teU  my  superiors, 
he  said.  But.  he  added.  "I  was  certainly  not 
prepared  for  what  happened." 


SUItraiSS  AT  RBACTIOM  TO  OPFICIR'S 
SUGGESTION 

In  the  days  that  followed.  Lieutenant 
Geltz.  a  10-year  Navy  officer  with  an  un- 
blemished record,  found  the  Governments 
only  reaction  was  anger.  Asked  by  a  com- 
manding officer  to  relinguish  his  pictures, 
he  refused,  saying  he  wanted  to  be  sure 
they  were  safeguarded.  He  was  arrested 
briefly  and  placed  under  armed  guard.  Later 
he  was  reassigned  to  a  Job  he  considers  in- 
consequential. officiaUy  reprimanded  and 
forced  to  resign  from  the  Navy,  effective 
this  spring. 

"It  was  like  I  was  political  poison,  a  leper, 
the  35-year-old  officer  said  in  an  interview 
last  month. 

Navy  officials  say  his  case  was  handled 
Just  as  any  other  would  be.  But  Lieutenant 
Geltz's  civilian  lawyer.  Mark  McTeman.  be- 
lieves the  Navy  acted  "vindictively."  and  he 
is  appealing  the  reprimand. 

Some  suspect  that,  even  so.  Lieutenant 
Geltz  Is  fortunate  when  compared  with  Mr. 
Medved.  whom  many  people  believe  may  be 
dead  or  in  prison.  Mr.  Malakhov.  however, 
says  the  seaman  was  interviewed  by  Tass 
shortly  after  his  return  and  was  quoted  as 
saying  he  was  "amused  hv  the  reports  in  the 
U.S.  press"  that  he  was  imprisoned  or  dead. 
Instead.  Tass  reported  last  fall.  Mr.  Medved 
was  preparing  to  enter  Lvov  SUte  Universi- 
ty, adding  that  he  asked  Americans  not  to 
worry  about  him  because  "my  freedom  is 
g\iaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
USSR  " 

Whatever  hU  fate.  Peder&l  officials  have 
acknowledged  that  the  seaman's  experience 
in  New  Orleans  demonstrated  major  flaws 
In  the  way  the  Government  deals  with  those 
seeking  political  asylum. 

Pederal  officials  concede  that  Immigration 
officers  acted  Improperly  when,  hours  after 
Mr.  Medved  Jumped  ship,  they  sent  him 
back  to  the  Soviet  freighter  even  though  he 
had  requested  asylum.  As  a  result,  the  immi- 
gration service  reprimanded  and  demoted 
two  Border  Patrol  officers,  Ernest  Spurlock 
and  J.C.  Bashaw. 

Some  details  of  Mr.  Medved's  and  Lieuten- 
ant Geltz's  experiences  have  been  reported 
previously,  but  new  Information  from  inter- 
views in  New  Orleans  and  Washington, 
court  transcripts.  Government  documents 
and  other  sources  make  possible  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  what  happened  to  the 
seaman  and  the  officer. 

TO  DRIPPIMO  SKAMAN,   "YOU  RUSSIAlT?" 

At  dusk  on  Thursday,  Oct.  24.  Mr. 
Medved.   a   25-year-old   from   the   western 


Ukraine  near  Poland,  Jumped  overboard 
while  his  ship  lay  off  shore  In  the  lower 
Mississippi,  waiting  her  turn  to  load  grain. 
His  first  slghU  after  climbing  the  bank  were 
probably  the  satellite  television  dishes  and 
power  boaU  in  the  backyards  off  Belle 
Chasse  Highway. 

Half  a  mile  away.  Joseph  H.  Wyman,  who 
had  been  a  deputy  sheriff  in  suburban  Jef- 
ferson Parish,  was  locking  his  Jewelry  store 
when  Mr.  Medved.  dripping  wet.  came  run- 
ning across  the  parking  lot  toward  him.  The 
man  spoke  hurriedly  in  an  unrecognizable 
language  while  repeatedly  looking  over  hU 
shoulder,  apparently  to  see  if  he  was  being 
pursued. 
"You  Russian?"  Mr.  Wyman  asked. 
"Ukrainian. "  the  seaman  answered  twice, 
pounding  his  chest  with  pride. 

Mr.  Wyman  asked  the  seaman  If  he  was 
trying  to  defect  but  could  understand  only 
the  words:  "Novl  Orleans "  and  "Politela." 
Mr.  Wyman  said  he  grabbed  the  seaman's 
shoulders  and  shook  him  to  calm  him  down. 
"We  were  eye  to  eye.  the  same  height. "  said 
Mr.  Wyman.  who  Is  5  feet  10  Inches. 

Mr.  Wyman  turned  to  his  nephew.  Wayne 
Wyman.  who  was  also  In  the  parking  lot, 
and  asked  him  to  drive  the  seaman  into  New 
Orleans.  The  seaman  virtually  leaped  into 
the  car. 

At  about  9  P.M..  Wayne  Wyman  left  Mr. 
Medved  at  a  small  police  sUtion  In  the 
Prench  Quarter.  Mr.  Medved  tried  to  apolo- 
gize for  getting  the  car  seat  wet  and  he 
shook  Mr.  Wyman's  hand  and  then  tried  to 
kiss  It.  Inside,  officers  had  no  Idea  how  to 
deal  with  the  situation  and  called  the 
Harbor  Police,  who  turned  the  seaman  over 
to  the  Border  Patrol. 

To  communicate  with  the  seaman,  the 
Border  Patrol  officers  telephoned  Irene 
Padoch.  a  Ukrainian  Interpreter  In  New 
York  City  who  happened  to  come  from  the 
same  region  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  Mr. 
Medved.  For  90  minutes  she  spoke  to  Mr. 
Medved  and  Interpreted  for  Mr.  Spurlock  of 
the  Border  Patrol. 

Right  away,  she  said.  Mr.  Medved  pleaded 
with  her  several  times,  "Can  you  come  im- 
mediately here, "  adding,  "I  am  very  much 
afraid  what  will  happen  to  me." 

Repeatedly  he  told  Mrs.  Padoch  that  he 
wanted  political  asylum.  The  two  spoke  In 
Ukrainian,  and  Mrs.  Padoch  said  he  spoke 
fluently. 


BACK  TO  THE  FREIGHTER.  KICKIHC  AWD 
SCREAMING 

After  the  phone  conversations  ended,  the 
officers  decided  to  return  Mr.  Medved  to  his 
ship  for  reasons  that  still  are  not  clear. 
They  noted  on  an  Immigration  form,  "Sub- 
ject claims  that  he  Jumped  ship  in  the 
United  SUtes  for  political  and  moral  rea- 
sons." an  indication  they  thought  he 
wanted  to  defect. 

The  agents  measured  and  photographed 
Mr.  Medved  and  then  turned  him  over  to 
Mike  Flad.  an  employee  for  the  shipping 
company  that  was  handling  the  grain  deal 
with  the  Soviet  ship.  The  agents  gave  Mr. 
Flad  a  pair  of  plastic  handcuffs,  which  he 
lay  on  the  dashboard,  and  told  him  to  take 
Mr.  Medved  back  to  the  ship. 

The  seaman,  still  wet.  was  docUe  on  the 
drive  to  the  dock,  apparently  unsure  where 
he  was  going.  But  when  he  saw  his  ship  in 
the  distance,  "he  put  his  fingers  across  his 
throat."  indicating  "he  thought  when  he 
got  to  the  ship  they  would  probably  cut  his 
throat,"  said  Raymond  Guthrie,  who  oper- 
ated the  shipping  company's  launch  that 
would  take  the  seaman  back. 


Still.  Mr.  Medved  got  Into  the  launch. 
When  the  boat  drew  beside  the  Konev.  the 
ship's  second  mate  "looked  very  shocked"  to 
see  Mr.  Medved.  Mr.  Guthrie  said.  Then  the 
seaman  Jumped  into  the  river  again  and 
began  swimming  desperately  back  to  shore. 

The  launch  pursued  him  with  the  Russian 
second  mate  aboard  and  reached  shore  at 
about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Medved.  The 
Soviet  second  mate  and  Mr.  Medved  began 
"wild  fighting— kicking  and  punching. "  Mr. 
Guthrie  said.  Finally,  with  two  Americans 
helping.  Mr.  Medved  was  subdued  and  hand- 
cuffed. Left  alone  in  despair,  he  began  bang- 
ing his  head  against  some  rocks  until  he  was 
dragged  away  and  carried  back  to  the  ship. 
It  was  early  Friday  morning. 

"I'm  sorry  this  had  to  happen."  Mr.  Flad 
told  the  ship's  captain.  V.  Tyschenko. 

"Oh,  no  problem. "  the  capUin  replied. 

SUte  Department  officials  said  they  did 
not  learn  of  the  Incident  until  that  after- 
noon. Over  the  weekend.  President  Reagan 
said  the  United  SUtes  would  use  force  If  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  allow  Mr.  Medved  to 
be  questioned  in  a  neutral  environment. 

On  Friday  afternoon  Mr.  Spurlock 
boarded  the  ship  and  saw  Mr.  Medved  lying 
unconscious  in  the  sick  bay.  Later,  Soviet  of- 
ficials explained  that  he  had  been  given  a 
major  tranquilizer.  Six  hours  later  Ameri- 
can officials  were  allowed  to  board  the  ship; 
among  them  was  a  Navy  doctor  who  exam- 
ined Mr.  Medved. 

On  Monday,  the  seaman  was  taken  off  the 
ship  for  interviews,  first  aboard  a  Coast 
Guard  cutter  and  then  at  the  Naval  facility 
where  he  spent  the  night. 

During  this  period  American  officials  said 
he  was  cocky  and  belligerent.  He  maln- 
Ulned  that  he  fell  off  his  ship  by  accident 
and  wanted  to  return  home.  Later  American 
officials  speculated  that  he  has  been  threat- 
ened and  perhaps  drugged  to  tell  this  story. 

A  SUte  Department  interpreter  who  as- 
sisted with  the  interviews  was  fluent  in  both 
Russian  and  Ukrainian.  In  Congressional 
testimony  this  month  Mr.  Woessner.  the 
SUte  Department  official,  said:  "It  was  our 
interpreter's  assessment  that  Seaman 
Medved  was  more  fluent  in  Russian.  When 
he  spoke  Ukrainian,  he  made  grammatical 
errors.  At  no  time  did  he  express  a  wish  to 
have  the  interview  conducted  in  any  other 
language  than  Russian." 

He  acknowledged  that  Mrs.  Padoch  had 
"testified  that  Seaman  Medved  was  fluent" 
in  Ukrainian  but  theorized  that  he  had 
come  to  that  conclusion  only  because  she 
did  not  speak  Russian.  Mrs.  Padoch  said  the 
seaman  never  asked  to  speak  Russian. 

LIEUTENANT  DECIDES  '"I  OUGHT  TO  GET  A 
PICTURE" 

Lieutenant  Geltz's  office  was  Just  across 
from  the  bachelor  officer's  quarters  where 
the  seaman  was  sUylng,  and  the  lieutenant 
said  he  spent  Tuesday  morning  "Just  hang- 
ing eiround  because  I  wanted  to  see  the 
guy." 

When  Lieutenant  Geltz  learned  that  the 
seaman  was  going  home,  he  said,  he  decided 
he  "ought  to  get  a  picture.  Just  to  get  It  on 
film  for  historical  documenUtion  purposes." 

Not  sure  the  SUte  Department  would  ap- 
prove, the  lieutenant  and  his  civilian  assist- 
ant. Bernard  Cleary.  shot  19  pictures 
through  their  office  windows  while  the 
seaman  was  being  led  to  a  car. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Cleary  told  Lieutenant 
Geltz  the  photos  were  ""not  too  great,  kind 
of  fuzzy."  The  lieutenant  said  he  forgot 
about  them  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times,  in  a  front  page  arti- 


cle    yesterday,     asked     "was    Soviet 
seaman  switched  for  a  non-defector?" 

This  afternoon,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  stated  on  the 
floor  that,  "we  know  little  more  about 
the  case  today  than  we  did  on  Novem- 
ber 9. 1985."  That  is  not  quite  so. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy— 
which  I  chair— has  conducted  a  con- 
tinuing Investigation  of  the  case  of 
Miroslav  Medvid,  since  we  do  indeed 
have  a  great  deal  more  information 
about  the  case  today  than  we  did  on 
November  9.  1985.  the  day  the  Marshal 
Konev  sailed  out  from  American 
waters,  with  this  confused  young  man 
aboardL 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  held  three  hearings  on  the 
Medvid  case  and  a  fourth  one  is  sched- 
uled for  this  Friday,  March  7.  In  addi- 
tion, during  the  Lincoln  day  recess.  I 
dispatched  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
subcommittee,  Richard  W.  Day.  to 
New  Orleans  with  instructions  to 
make  a  full  investigation  of  what  oc- 
curred in  New  Orleans  between  Octo- 
ber 24,  1985,  the  day  that  Miroslav 
Medvid  Jumped  ship,  until  October  29, 
1985,  the  day  that  Medvid  returned  to 
his  ship  after  being  interviewed  over  a 
period  of  2  days  by  U.S.  officials. 

Included  in  my  instructions  was  a  re- 
quest that  Mr.  Day  interview  any  and 
all  persons  who  had  significant  con- 
tact with  Medvid  when  he  was  ashore, 
particularly  those  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  personally  see  Medvid.  Over 
a  period  of  6  days,  the  chief  counsel 
interviewed  most  of  the  people  who 
had  important  previous  contact  with 
Medvid.  During  those  interviews  the 
witnesses  who  had  come  into  contact 
with  Medvid  on  his  first  time  ashore 
were  shown  the  pictures  taken  by  the 
Navy  photographers  during  Medvid's 
second  trip  ashore.  Those  witnesses 
who  had  come  into  contact  with 
Medvid  during  his  second  time  ashore 
were  shown  a  picture  of  Medvid  as 
taken  by  Border  Patrol  agents  the 
first  time  he  was  ashore.  Nineteen  of 
the  22  persons  interviewed  positively 
identified  Medvid  as  being  the  person 
who  was  portrayed  in  the  pictures. 
The  witnesses  were  also  asked  to  esti- 
mate the  height  and  weight  of  Miros- 
lav Medvid.  and  the  estimates  ranged 
from  5'8"  to  6'  and  from  160  lbs.  to  180 
lbs.  That  range  of  height  and  weight 
estimates  fits  well  with  the  actual 
height  and  weight  of  Medvid  as  re- 
corded by  the  Border  Patrol:  5'10".  174 
lbs. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  case  now  than  we 
did  in  November,  particularly  regard- 
ing the  possibility  of  there  being  "two 
Medvids."  We  will  know  even  more 
after  our  hearing  this  Friday.  The  sub- 
committee will  continue  its  investiga- 
tion and  I  invite  any  of  my  colleagues 
to  submit  to  the  subcommittee  any 
evidence  they  may  have  or  issues  they 


may  wish  us  to  examine  or  informa- 
tion about  any  persons  they  may  wish 
to  subpoena.  1  Intend  to  hold  further 
hearings  and  to  continue  this  investi- 
gation until  we  have  all  of  the  an- 
swers. That  is  my  pledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF 
CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  outstanding 
qualifications  of  Dr.  Max  Lennon.  who 
begins  his  first  official  day  as  presi- 
dent of  Clemson  University  in  Clem- 
son,  SC. 

Dr.  Lermon  becomes  Clemson 's  11th 
president,  succeeding  interim  presi- 
dent Walter  T.  Cox.  He  was  selected 
unanimously  from  a  field  of  200  candi- 
dates, and  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
be  an  able  and  effective  leader  for 
Clemson.  All  of  Clemson  University 
join  me  in  welcoming  him.  his  lovely 
wife,  Ruth,  and  his  two  fine  children. 

Dr.  Lermon  comes  to  Clemson  with 
an  extensive  background  in  higher 
education.  A  native  of  North  Carolina, 
he  earned  his  bachelor  and  doctoral 
degrees  in  animal  science  from  North 
Carolina  State  University.  Upon  com- 
pleting his  studies,  he  became  associ- 
ate professor  at  Texas  Tech  University 
in  Lubbock.  TX.  and  was  later  ap- 
pointed associate  dean  and  director  of 
research  in  the  Coll€fge  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  at  that  university.  He  went 
on  to  become  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  His  most 
recent  position  was  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  executive  dean 
for  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
natural  resources,  and  vice  president 
of  agricultural  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  welcoming  Dr.  Lennon  to 
his  new  position,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  remarks 
from  the  January  1986  edition  of 
Clemson  World  magazine  be  included 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Clemson  World,  Clemson 

University.  Clemson.  SC,  January  19861 
"Meet  the  Max  Lennon" 

Ruth  Lennon  was  not  surprised  that  her 
husband  was  chosen  to  lead  one  of  the  na- 
tion's foremost  land-grant  universities.  Even 
with  some  300  applicanU  looking  for  the 
Job.  she  said.  "I  thought  they  were  going  to 
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pick  him:  I  think  he  was  more  surprised 
thui  I  was  when  they  did!"  She  has  com- 
plete confidence  in  Max  Lennon  and  what 
he  hopes  to  achieve  for  Clemson  University. 
When  the  six-member  selection  committee 
of  the  board  of  trustees  met  In  Greenville 
with  the  four  finalisU— Max  and  Ruth  were 
tocether  the  entire  time— Ruth  said, 
"Things  were  very  positive."  Max  said.  "I 
thought  the  interview  went  extremely  well: 
it  felt  very  good,  even  though  they  said  they 
had  some  other  very,  very  strong  candi- 
dates—and obviously  they  did." 

Ruth  said.  "He  had  had  Interviews  in  the 
past,  but  this  was  the  first  one  for  me— and 
I  was  a  little  nervous  at  first,  but  not  for 
long."  She  had  not  even  seen  the  campus 
until  Homecoming  Weekend,  and  the  final 
interview  was  the  following  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 14.  and  Dr.  Max  Lennon  s  approval  by 
the  full  board  and  selection  as  president  was 
announced  later  that  day  in  a  news  confer- 
ence on  the  Clemson  campus.  Max  said. 
"Ruth  did  a  good  job  in  the  interview,  and 
without  question  she  Is  part  of  the  reason 
I'm  going  to  Cemson.  She  has  a  terrific  per- 
sonality and  enjoys  meeting  people." 

One  of  the  things  that  interested  Max  was 
that  earlier— when  they  had  narrowed  the 
search  down  to  10  or  12  candidates— Clem- 
son did  a  videotape  of  the  final  contenders. 
The  Lennons  were  on  a  short  vacation  to 
visit  their  daughter  at  Texas  Tech.  and 
Clemson  officials  arranged  to  make  the  vid- 
eotape in  Dallas.  Texas. 

The     first     famUy-to-be     includes     two 
children  .  .  .  son  Daniel.  23.  and  daughter 
Robin,  who  wUl  be  21  in  February.  Dan  is  a 
sophomore  at  Ohio  State  majoring  in  Pood 
Science,  while  Robin  is  a  junior  at  Texas 
Tech  noajoring  in   Home  Economics  (con- 
sumer science  option).  Dan  played  baseball 
in  high  school,  and  just  missed  making  the 
team  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  Robin 
started  teaching  exercise  classes  at  her  Ohio 
State   dorm   before   transferring   to  Texas 
Tech:  she  was  so  successful  at  it  that  she 
was  hired  by  Ohio  State  to  teach  these 
classes.  In  Texas  she  is  deeply  Involved  with 
student    organizations    and    her    hobby    is 
music.  Dan  has  worked  several  summers  in 
hotels   and   resUurants,    and    is   presently 
working  in  a  restaurant  in  Coliunbus,  Ohio. 
After  being  named  President  here,   the 
first  person  Max  Lennon  told  was  his  boss. 
Ohio  SUte's  president— with  whom  he  had 
previously    discussed    his    career    move    at 
great  length  before  applying  for  the  job. 
"While  I  discussed  details  with  the  Clemson 
board."  Max  said.  "Ruth  went  Into  a  private 
office  and  called  my  father  and  her  mother 
to  let  them  know,  and  she  also  called  my  as- 
sistant." Ruth  couldn't  contact  the  children 
at  that  moment,  but  she  told  them  as  soon 
as    they    returned    to    Columbus.    "When 
Robin  comes  home  at  Christmas,  we  will 
take    them    down    and    show    them    the 
campus."  Ruth  said.  "Neither  of  them  has 
seen  Clemson." 

Max  will  take  over  as  president  March  1. 
Meanwhile  he  has  several  major  functions 
In  his  present  job  (including  a  bowl  game  in 
Orlando.  Florida),  and  will  spend  as  much 
time  as  he  can  after  his  last  official  function 
In  Columbus  on  Feb.  7,  visiting  Clemson  and 
studying  its  operation. 

Clemson's  new  president  has  an  impres- 
sive track  record  in  both  the  academic  and 
business  worlds.  Bom  in  Evergreen,  N.C.,  in 
Columbus  County  (just  north  of  Horry 
County  and  west  of  Wilmington),  he  went  to 
Mars  HUl  College,  at  that  time  a  two-year 
college.  "My  mother  went  to  Mars  Hill."  he 
pointed  out.  "I  was  the  last  of  eight  children 


and  all  of  us  went  to  Mars  Hill  .  .  .  after 
Mars  Hill  we  could  go  anywhere  we  wanted 
to." 

Max  and  Ruth  met  while  she  was  still  in 
high  school  in  the  town  of  Mars  Hill.  She 
later  went  to  Mars  HUl  and  Meredith  Col- 
lege, and  they  were  married  in  1961— when 
Max  was  finishing  his  Junior  year  at  N.C. 
State,  where  he  transferred  after  graduat- 
ing at  Mars  Hill. 

After  he  received  his  B.S.  degree  at  N.C. 
SUte.  Max  Immediately  began  training  of 
another  kind— in  the  real  world.  He  went 
into  partnership  with  his  brother  in  Colum- 
bus County  running  a  300-acre  farm.  "I  had 
a  lot  of  fun."  he  recalled,  but  a  lot  of  hard 
work  went  with  it.  A  diversified  operation, 
with  livestock  and  crops,  "it  took  everything 
we  had  to  start"  .  .  .  and  Max  and  his  broth- 
er found  that  they  needed  extra  income  to 
keep  things  going:  so  they  went  into  the  fer- 
tilizer and  seed  business  and  custom  har- 
vesting ventures  to  raise  the  necessary  re- 
sources. "My  brother  still  operates  the 
farm."  he  said.  The  two  worked  on  the  farm 
from  1962  to  1966. 

Max  went  back  to  State  for  his  doctorate 
in  1966  without  getting  a  masters  degree: 
his  degree  was  i^imal  Science  and  his  spe- 
cialty was  swine  nutrition.  He  studied  ways 
to  increase  soybean  protein  utilization  in 
very  yoimg  animals,  chiefly  pigs,  and  he 
joined  the  Texas  Tech  faculty  In  1970. 
Three  years  later  he  put  his  training  to 
practical  use  when  he  joined  the  Central 
Soya  Company  in  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind..  one  of 
the  world's  largest  soybean  processing  and 
feed  companies,  as  swine  feed  research  spe- 
cialist: later  he  became  director  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

His  research  took  him  to  many  nations 
throughout  the  world.  "The  company  had 
more  animals  in  other  countries  consuming 
our  products  than  in  the  United  States, "  he 
recalled.  He  was  assigned  to  Canada  on  one 
occasion  with  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing new  products,  and  worked  with  several 
nations  with  centrally  planned  economies, 
where  our  technology  was  much  in 
demand— and  whenever  possible,  Ruth  went 
with  him.  Two  years  later,  in  late  1974,  he 
went  back  to  Texas  Tech  to  chair  the 
animal  science  department  where  he  had 
previously  taught. 

Max  Lennon  has  had  two  major  and  excit- 
ing challenges  in  his  administrative  career 
that  he  rates  as  his  greatest  opportunities 
thus  far.  The  first  occurred  in  1980,  when 
he  became  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  the  University  of  Missouri.  He  came 
there  during  a  time  of  economic  downturn 
throughout  the  country.  'As  a  result."  he 
said,  "we  had  to  learn  to  manage  with  de- 
creasing resources— it  was  real  challenge."  It 
also  gave  him  a  philosophy  which  he  carries 
with  him  stUl. 

"We  had  to  focus  clearly  on  what  we  were 
going  to  do,  within  our  limitations,  and  do  It 
well,"  he  said.  'As  a  result,  we  developed  a 
program  called  Pood  For  The  Twenty  First 
Century,  focusing  on  the  main  issues  which 
agriculture  would  be  facing."  Because  of  the 
program's  success,  available  resources  are 
now  Increasing  at  Missouri,  he  reports,  and 
"it  was  because  of  that  success  that  Ohio 
SUte  became  Interested  In  my  coming 
here." 

When  the  Lennons  came  to  Ohio  State 
three  years  ago.  Max  faced  what  he  consid- 
ers the  second  major  opportunity  of  his  life. 
"When  1  arrived  here. "  Dr.  Lennon  said, 
"they  told  me.  We  have  a  wonderful  past, 
but  now  we  want  to  position  ourselves  to 
become  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  units 


in  the  nation  in  the  1990's" . . .  that  has  been 
my  exciting  challenge,  and  we  have  been 
marvelously  successful!" 

He  went  on,  "We  are  focusing  here  on  new 
and  important  Issues  that  will  be  with  us  In 
the  year  2000:  we  call  the  program  Ohio-2l 
(for  the  21st  Century),  and  we've  estab- 
lished major  priorities  to  reach  this  goal." 
His  efforts  have  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
initial  success  of  a  $350  million  capital  cam- 
paign now  under  way  at  Ohio  State.  At 
Clemson.  he  plans  to  work  with  members  of 
the  faculty,  staff  and  administration  plus 
regional  and  state  leadership  . . .  "those  who 
are  ready  to  move  aggressively  into  the 
future." 

Ruth  Lennon,  like  Max,  is  not  accustomed 
to  failure,  and  manages  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  situation.  "If  I  bum  something  that 
was  scheduled  for  dinner,  I  just  throw  it 
away  and  start  over,"  she  said  cheerfully. 
One  time  she  planned  a  dinner  for  45  at 
their  home:  although  she  managed  to  put 
tables  together  to  accommodate  this  large 
group,  she  had  no  tablecloth  large  enough 
for  one  of  the  Ubles  ...  so  she  called  the 
University  and  they  promptly  supplied  one. 
"As  a  student.  I  know  what  I  expected  of 
my  dean  and  his  wife."'  she  observed,  "so 
when  I  got  here  I  wanted  to  be  good,  and 
was  very  conscientious  about  participating 
in  University  activities."  She  has  taught 
piano  lessons,  worked  with  foreign  students, 
and  hosted  distinguished  women  visitors 
from  foreign  nations  in  her  home,  as  well  as 
many  church  and  student  groups. 

The  Lennons  are  Southern  Baptists,  and 
Max  is  a  deacon  and  Sunday  School  teacher 
for  married  students  .  .  .  and  Ruth  works 
side  by  side  with  him:  she  does  church  work 
on  an  average  of  two  days  a  week.  Their 
church  (Lane  Ave.  Baptist)  has  a  congrega- 
tion of  about  700  ..  .  but  Max  says.  "This  is 
small  compared  to  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Lubbock.  Texas,  where  they  had  a  con- 
gregation in  e.ccess  of  10.000!" 

Ruth  Is  treasurer  of  the  University 
Women's  Club,  which  supports  scholarship 
programs,  and  she  also  keeps  permanent 
membership  records  for  the  650-member 
group.  Max  was  active  in  civic  affairs  as  a 
faculty  member  in  Texas,  but  his  duties  as 
administrator  now  leave  little  time  for  com- 
munity activities.  He  does,  however,  make 
an  average  of  seven  speeches  a  week  .  .  . 
•everything  from  the  downtown  RoUry 
Club  in  Cleveland  to  a  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation group  In  a  nearby  county."  He  says, 
"Ifs  a  challenge  and  I  enjoy  it." 

Max  finds  it  difficult  to  participate  in  any 
sport  regularly  with  his  present  school  com- 
mitments. He  says,  "We  walk,  jog,  whatever 
we  can  to  work  around  my  schedule."  There 
are  good  hiking  and  bike  paths  around  their 
home  in  suburban  Worthlngton.  and  they 
do  a  lot  of  walking.  Ruth  says.  "We  have 
always  been  very  family-oriented,  and  that'.s 
probably  why  Max  Isn't  a  golfer-we  like  to 
spend  weekends  together:  when  he  goes  out. 
I  go  out  with  him. "  But  she  admits  that  he 
really  likes  to  watch  football  and  other 
sports  on  television. 

She  also  notes  that  he's  "always  putting 
things  together  and  taking  them  apart ...  I 
guess  that"s  his  hobby,  other  than  his 
work."  As  an  example,  she  says.  "He  recent- 
ly repaired  an  ice  machine  in  the  refrigera- 
tor, which  quit  when  I  needed  ice  for  my 
jaw*  (after  dental  work)  ...  but  unfortu- 
nately, he  had  to  wait  for  a  new  part  to 
come  In  after  locating  the  trouble."  Max 
points  out.  "When  you  are  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  and  then  run  your  own.  you  have  to 
know  how  to  fix  things."  Ruth  comments. 


"I  would  put  off  things  like  that,  but  he 
goes  ahead  and  does  them!" 

Ruth  further  discloses  that  the  two  of 
them  painted  the  outside  of  their  house  last 
summer  .  .  .  "on  weekends  and  holidays." 
She  also  confides  that  Max  is  an  expert  at 
wallpapering.  Ruth  has  done  some  painting 
in  the  past,  and  enjoys  other  crafts  such  as 
flower  arranging,  when  she  has  time. 

They  don't  have  much  time  for  cooking  at 
home,  averaging  two  or  three  meals  a 
month  there.  Max  says.  "Most  of  my  meals 
are  at  meetings,  and  you  consume  what's 
served. "  But  they  enjoy  cooking  outside  .  .  . 
his  specialty  is  a  grilled  pork  dish.  In  cold 
weather  they  like  fixing  a  fire  in  the  fire- 
place, and  cooking  spicy  dishes  like  chili. 
"When  we  go  out,  we  like  to  enjoy  Chinese 
foods,"  he  remarks,  and  notes  that  Colum- 
bus is  home  for  more  than  30  food  compa- 
nies, and  that  there  are  many  good  family 
restaurants. 

Ruth  says  that  they  enjoy  having  break- 
fast together  (and  sometimes  watch  the  sun 
come  up).  She  says.  "Max  likes  sausage, 
grits,  eggs  and  biscuits— typical  Southern 
fare— while  I  enjoy  omelettes  and  other 
things."  At  Clemson.  she  Is  planning  to 
make  an  upstairs  bedroom  into  a  sitting 
room,  where  they  can  install  a  microwave 
oven  and  have  simple  breakfasts  without  a 
lot  of  cleanup  afterwards. 

Their  home  contains  mostly  traditional 
furniture  (""made  in  the  Carolinas,"  he  says 
proudly).  The  dining  room  suite  has  a 
French  flair,  and  they  have  a  prized 
Bombay  table  they  acquired  in  Texas.  They 
plan  very  little  redecorating  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Home  at  Clemson:  Max  says,  "only 
minor  replacements  from  normal  wear  and 
tear,  such  as  small  sections  of  carpet." 
During  our  visit  to  their  home,  the  Lennons 
introduced  me  and  my  photograher  to 
Sophie,  a  nine-year-old.  cafe  au  lalt  poodle 
who  is  a  long-time  family  member.  During 
their  times  away  from  home,  Sophie  usually 
stays  with  friends  or  with  Ruth's  mother  in 
Mars  Hill  .  .  .  "They're  great  buddies."  Max 
points  out. 

Max  Lennon  does  not  claim  to  have  any 
master  blueprint  for  his  career— but  he  and 
Ruth  have  obviously  made  the  most  of  their 
opportunities.  His  motto  Is:  "Do  the  best 
you  can  with  what  you  have  .  .  .  and  tomor- 
row will  take  care  of  itself.  My  basic  policy 
is  to  do  with  what  one  has  rather  than  what 
one  wants."  He  continues,  "We  have  had 
ample  opportunities  to  pursue  new  horizons, 
but  will  concentrate  on  today." 

He  sincerely  believes  that  there  is  a  major 
economic  and  Industrial  transition  under 
way,  and  that  South  Carolina  Is  a  major 
part  of  it— but  that  It  is  world-wide  In  scope. 
"The  land-grant  university  has  a  major  obli- 
gation in  that  transition,"  he  says,  "and  It  Is 
to  provide  quality  education. '"  He  declares. 
"The  future  is  going  to  be  an  exciting 
time  .  .  .  and  I  believe  universities  can 
really  make  a  major  difference  in  determin- 
ing the  ultimate  course  of  world  events." 

Oolng  back  to  the  basic  word  he  uses  so 
often,  he  says,  with  great  Intensity,  "We 
have  to  focus  and  move  ahead  aggressively: 
the  challenge  of  focusing  Is  the  large  one. 
and  Is  somewhat  difficult  .  .  .  but  we  have 
to  do  it!" 

A  final  word  on  Max  and  Ruth  Lennon. 
They  did  not  accomplish  what  they  have  so 
far  in  life  together  by  trying  to  be  some- 
thing they  are  not.  What  Clemson  folks  can 
expect  when  they  meet  the  new  First 
Family  is  a  warm,  friendly,  and  genuinely 
likeable  family.  Max  Lennon  can  be  counted 
on  to  do  his  very  best  for  the  University  at 


all  times  .  .  .  and  If  his  past  record  Is  any 
indication  of  what  lies  ahead,  he  can  be  ex- 
pected to  raise  Clemson  University  to  new 
heights  of  achievement. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader  that  it  is  still  very  much  the  in- 
tention of  the  leader  to  take  up  the 
committee  funding  resolution  this 
afternoon.  We  are  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  certain  principals  to  accomplish 
that,  and  when  they  arrive  in  the 
Chamber  we  will  proceed. 

It  seems  appropriate  and  very  impor- 
tant in  the  meantime  that  Senator 
Btro,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  share  with  us  another  install- 
ment in  his  remarliable  series  on  the 
history  of  the  Senate,  which  at  some 
time  will  be  compiled  in  boolt  form 
and  will  be  a  single  effort  that  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  part  of  our  history  for  dec- 
ades to  come,  as  he  has  shared  with  us 
that  remarltable  insight  into  the  histo- 
ry of  the  worlcings  of  the  Senate  and 
the  people  who  have  made  its  history. 

So,  accordingly,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  morning  business  be  ex- 
tended for  a  time  sufficient  to  allow 
Senator  Byro  to  deliver  his  remarks. 
He  has  indicated  every  cooperation;  at 
the  time  we  find  ourselves  prepared  to 
go  forward  with  our  business,  he  will 
indeed  accommodate  us.  So  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader,  Mr.  Simpson,  for  arranging  this 
period  of  morning  business,  with  per- 
mission for  me  to  speak  therein. 

From  time  to  time,  I  deliver  one  in  a 
series  of  speeches  which  I  have  been 
making  since  March  of  1980  on  the 
subject  of  the  United  States  Senate,  I 
always  make  It  clear  that  if  any  busi- 
ness is  to  be  transacted.  I  will  gladly 
yield  the  floor. 

Today,  a  part  of  that  continuing 
series,  the  title  of  my  remarks  Is 
"Lyndon  Johnson  amd  the  United 
States  Senate.  1948-1961." 


LYNDON  JOHNSON  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE.  1948- 
1961 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
classic  study.  U.S.  Senators  and  TTieir 
World,  political  scientist  E>onald  Mat- 
thews observed  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  par- 
ties in  the  Senate  was  quite  different. 
"Democratic  party  leadership  is  highly 
personalized.  Informal,  centralized  in 
the  hands  of  the  floor  leader,"  Mat- 
thews wrote.  "•  •  •  Republican  leader- 
ship is  more  formalized.  Institutional- 
ized, and  decentralized."'  That  state- 
ment, made  in  1960,  is  to  a  degree  still 
true  today,  but  it  described  with  keen 
accuracy  the  years  when  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  was  Democratic 
leader. 

The  saga  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
the  United  States  Senate  began  on  the 
most  remarkable  election  day  in 
modem  political  history.  On  Novem- 
ber 2,  1948,  to  everyone's  surprise, 
Harry  S.  Truman  defeated  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  for  the  presidency.  That  tri- 
umph was  matched  in  Congress,  where 
Democrats  washed  away  the  Republi- 
can majorities  of  the  80th  Congress. 
The  'Class  of  '48."  elected  that  day. 
included  men  who  would  dominate  na- 
tional politics  for  the  next  generation. 
In  addition  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
list  included  Clinton  Anderson  of  New 
Mexico,  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois, 
Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota.  Estes 
Kefauver  of  Tennessee.  Robert  Kerr 
of  Oklahoma,  and— the  only  member 
of  the  class  still  serving  in  the 
Senate— Russell  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  no  newcomer 
to  Washington.  He  had  first  arrived  in 
the  capital  in  1931  as  a  staff  aide  to 
Texas  Representative  Richard  Kle- 
berg. Johnson  immediately  established 
himself  as  a  mover  and  shaker,  win- 
ning election  as  speaker  of  the  "Little 
Congress."  an  association  of  House 
staff  members.  During  the  New  Deal. 
Johnson  returned  to  Texas  to  become 
state  director  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  where  he  drew  atten- 
tion as  a  hard-working  and  effective 
administrator.  In  1937.  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  he  won  a  special  election 
to  fill  a  vacant  House  seat.  His  elec- 
tion, as  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  New 
Dead,  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the 
monumental  fight  to  "pack"  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  brought  the 
young  congressman  to  the  attention  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Pour  years  later, 
when  Johnson  ran  for  a  Senate  seat.  It 
was  with  Roosevelt's  blessing  and 
strong  support.  Lyndon  Johnson  lost 
his  first  Senate  race,  after  some  suspi- 
cious ballot  stuffing  by  his  opponents. 
He  remained  In  the  House,  with  a 
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brief  stretch  In  the  Navy  during  the 
war.  and  grew  under  the  tutelage  of 
House  Speaker  Sam  Raybum.  John- 
son was  among  the  select  group  of 
congressmen  Invited  to  join  the  speak- 
er's afternoon  "Board  of  Education" 
meetings.  He  was  there  on  that  April 
afternoon  in  1945  when  Harry  Truman 
received  word  from  the  White  House 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  dead. 

At  that  time,  I  was  a  welder  in  a 
shipyard  in  Tampa.  Florida,  and  Spes- 
sard  Holland  was  Governor  of  the 
SUte  of  Florida. 

In  1948,  Johnson  made  his  second 
try  for  the  Senate,  this  time  winning— 
by  the  slim  margin  of  87  votes. » 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  came  from 
the  House  to  the  Senate,  warnings 
preceded  him.  as  Darrell  St.  Claire, 
the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  recalled.  Those  who  knew 
Johnson  warned.  "Wait  till  he  gets 
here."'  Johnson's  long  time  aide. 
Walter  Jenkins,  noted  that  "Mr.  John- 
son took  to  the  Senate  as  if  he'd  been 
bom  there.  From  the  first  day  on  it 
was  obvious  that  it  was  his  place— just 
the  right  size:  he  was  at  his  best  with 
small  groups,  and  at  that  time  he  was 
one  of  only  96  senators,  while  in  the 
House  he  had  been  one  of  435.  a  group 
in  which  it  was  much  more  difficult  to 
make  his  influence  felt,  to  be  effective. 
But  with  only  95  others— he  knew  he 
could  manage  that."  * 

Among  the  first  people  the  newly 
elected  Senator  Johnson  contacted 
was  the  Senate's  chief  telephone  page, 
a  twenty-year  old  South  Carolinian 
named  Bobby  Baker,  who  had  a  repu- 
tation for  scouting  out  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  every  senator. 
Johnson  called  Baker  over  to  his  office 
in  the  Caiuion  Building  and  ques- 
tioned him  bluntly:  'I  want  to  know 
who's  the  power  over  there,  how  you 
get  things  done,  the  best  committees, 
the  works."  He  wanted  information  on 
the  senators  with  whom  he  was  unfa- 
miliar, keeping  up  the  questioning  for 
two  hours.  Bobby  Baker  was  impressed 
by  Johnson's  determination  to  learn: 
"He  was  coming  into  the  Senate  with 
his  neck  bowed,  running  full  tilt,  impa- 
tient to  reach  some  distant  goal  I  then 
could  not  even  imagine.  •  *  *  Politics 
simply  consumed  the  man."  * 

Next.  Johnson  set  out  to  cultivate 
the  Senate's  senior  leaders  in  general 
and  Georgia  Senator  Richard  Russell 
in  particular.  Although  Scott  Lucas  of 
Illinois  served  as  Democratic  leader  in 
the  81st  Congress.  Richard  Russell 
was  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate's "Inner  Club."  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  of  the  "Southern  Caucus. "  Russell 
had  political  power  and  respect  un- 
matched in  the  Senate.  As  Lyndon 
Johnson  had  hitched  his  wagon  to 
Sam  Raydum's  star  in  the  House,  he 
now  associated  himself  with  Dick  Rus- 
sell in  the  Senate.  Russell,  in  return, 
acceded  to  Johnson's  desire  for  a  seat 


on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  an 
appointment  normally  beyond  the 
grasp  of  freshmen  senators. 

In  a  recent  recorded  interview  with 
Senator  Russell  Long.  I  was  able  to 
capture  his  perception  as  to  how 
Lyndon  Johnson  operated.  This  is 
what  Senator  Long  had  to  say: 

He- 


Meaning  Lyndon  Johnson- 
was  sworn  In  on  the  first  day  of  the  Slst 
Congress,  and  he  Immediately  went  to  work 
at  Ingratiating  himself  to  Dick  Russell,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  southern  group,  and 
he  managed  to  have  himself  assigned  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  in  short 
order,  he  was  working  as  chairman  of  the 
Preparedness  subconmilttee.  This  took  some 
doing,  but  he  sold  Dick  Russell  the  idea  that 
there  should  be  a  subcommittee  on  Pre- 
paredness. It  was  almost  like  turning  the 
whole  committee  over  to  Lyndon,  because 
what  is  Armed  Services  for  if  it  is  not  for 
preparedness? 

He  started  getting  out  these  reports  by 
this  Preparedness  Subcommittee,  and.  Inci- 
dentally, he  had  that  subcommittee  so 
structured  that  not  only  was  he  the  chair- 
man, but  every  member  of  the  committee 
was  an  ex  officio  member  If  not  directly  a 
member  of  the  Preparedness  Subconunittee. 
He  managed  to  get  himself  a  small  but  effi- 
cient staff,  and  he  started  issuing  reports 
critical  of  the  way  the  defense  establish- 
ment was  run— criticizing  the  efficiency,  the 
effectiveness,  the  readiness.  Some  of  the 
style  of  it  was  clever  and  some  of  it  amus- 
ing. The  Pentagon  did  not  find  it  funny  at 
all.  and  they  resented  it.  but  it  was  effective. 

And  he  started  bringing  about  some 
changes  in  the  military.  He  became  a  very 
powerful  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  short  order 


Johnson  did  not  follow  Russell  one 
hundred  percent  of  the  time.  When 
Russell  called  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Caucus  In  the  81st  Congress, 
only  two  Southern  senators  were 
absent:  Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee 
and  Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texas.  Ke- 
fauver was  known  as  a  liberal,  and  his 
absence  was  expected.  But  where  was 
Johnson? 

We  might  say  that  Senator  Johnson 
was  suffering  from  a  political  identity 
crisis.  Having  arrived  In  Congress  with 
much  hoopla  as  a  New  Deal  liberal 
from  a  conservative  state,  and  having 
publicly  embraced  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
Johnson  had  moved  to  the  right 
during  his  efforts  to  win  a  Senate  seat. 
He  explained  his  situation  to  Bobby 
Baker  during  their  first  meeting:  "I 
know  you  count  noses  and  maybe  you 
lobby  a  little  bit  to  help  the  Democrat- 
ic program.  Fine.  But  I  gotta  tell  you, 
Mr.  Baker,  that  my  state  Is  much  more 
conservative  than  the  national  Demo- 
cratic party.  I  got  elected  by  just 
eighty-seven  votes  and  I  ran  against  a 
caveman.  •  •  •  I  cannot  always  vote 
with  President  Truman  if  I'm  going  to 
stay  a  senator."  • 

Despite  Harry  Truman's  spectacular 
election  victory,  «md  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  Democratic  majorities  in  Con- 
gress, Trumsui's  "Fair  Dead"  program 
had  just  as  little  chance  of  passage  in 


the  Democratic  Slst  Congress  as  it  did 
in  the  Republican  "80th   Congress. " 
Real  power  fn  Congress  continued  to 
lie   with   a  coalition   of  conservative 
Democrats   and  Republicans.   Within 
the  Democratic  majority  were  several 
groups.  Southern  Democrats,  led  by 
such    men    as    Richard    Russell    and 
Walter  George  of  Georgia,  and  Ken- 
neth McKellar  of  Tennessee,  chaired 
the  key  committees  and  represented 
the  "Inner  Club"  which  dominated  the 
institution.  Border  state  and  South- 
western Democrats,  such  as  Arizona's 
Carl  Hayden  and  Ernest  McFarland, 
allied  themselves  with  the  Southern- 
ers. Western  Democrats,  whether  con- 
servative or  liberal,  had  made  their 
peace  with  the  Southerners  by   not 
supporting  civil  rights  legislation,  and 
In  return  received  Southern  support 
on  water  projects  and  commodity  sup- 
ports dear  to  their  region.   Isolated 
from  the  rest  were  the  Northeastern 
liberal   senators  who   had  supported 
Hubert  Humphrey's  effort  to  place  a 
civil  rights  plank  in  the  party's  1948 
platform.  These  liberal  senators,  while 
espousing  the  program  of  the  New 
Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal  were,  in  the 
words  of  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illi- 
nois, "at  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole 
of  prestige"  in  the  Senate.' 

For  the  most  part,  Lyndon  Johnson 
avoided  political  labels  and  attempted 
to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the 
various  factions  In  his  party.  He  went 
out  of  his  way  to  make  friends  with 
both  Dick  Russell  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. Johnson  recognized  the  con- 
servative nature  of  the  Senate's  power 
structure,    and    the   conservative   de- 
mands of  his  own  state,  but  he  had  na- 
tional   political    ambitions.    At    first. 
Johnson's  votes  in  the  Senate  seemed 
to    locate    him    in    the    conservative 
camp.  He  began  by  supporting  efforts 
to  block  liberal  revision  of  the  cloture 
rule.  Intended  to  make  it  harder  to  fili- 
buster against  civil  rights  legislation. 
Also  In   1949.  Senator  Johnson  look 
the  lead  in  opposing  President  Tru- 
man's   nomination    to    the    Federal 
Power  Commission  of  Leland  Olds— 
who  was  opposed  by  Texas  oil  and  gas 
interests— a  fight  which  led  to  Olds' 
defeat  by  a  vote  of  53  to  15.  Although 
an  Impressive  victory  for  a  freshman 
senator,    blocking    Olds'    nomination 
alienated  Johnson  from  Senate  liber- 
als.   As    Senator    Hubert    Humphrey 
noted,  "Our  little  group  of  twenty-five 
or  so  liberal  senators  was  very  suspi- 
cious of  Johnson  in  those  early  years, 
very  suspicious.  I  was  maybe  the  one 
that  looked  on  him  with  more  friend- 
ship, more  acceptance.  I  always  felt 
that  he  was  a  lot  more  liberal  than  he 
ever  acted."  • 

Hubert  Humphrey  had  launched  his 
own  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
the  Senate  with  a  very  bumpy  start. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  that  his  sup- 
port of  the  civil  rights  plank  In  1948 


had  earned  him  the  animosity  of 
many  of  his  colleagues,  who  overtly 
snubbed  him.  He  chose  his  first  battles 
poorly,  once  rising  to  demand  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Non-Essential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures as  a  non-essential  expendi- 
ture. Now,  this  committee  had  not  met 
In  years,  but  it  was  chaired  by  Virgin- 
la's  Senator  Harry  Byrd.  Sr..  a  highly 
respected  fiscal  conservative,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  absent  from  the  Senate 
visiting  his  ailing  mother  at  the  time 
Humphrey  launched  his  attack.  Byrd's 
friends  rushed  to  his  defense,  and 
Humphrey  found  himself  even  more 
isolated  in  the  Senate."  Lyndon  John- 
son did  not  join  those  who  shunned 
Hubert  Humphrey.  Instead,  he  invited 
Humphrey  to  his  office  to  advise  the 
voluble  Mlnnesotan  how  to  get  along 
better  with  his  Senate  colleagues, 
whom  to  make  friends  with,  how  to 
direct  his  energies  most  effectively, 
how  to  become  accepted.'"  This  was 
the  beginning  of  their  famous  friend- 
ship that  culminated  with  Johnson's 
selection  of  Humphrey  as  his  vice 
presidential  running  mate  In  1964. 

After  only  two  years  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Lyndon  Johnson  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  catapulted 
into  his  party's  leadership.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1950.  both  the  Senate  Majority 
Leader,  Scott  Lucas,  and  Majority 
Whip,  Francis  Myers,  went  down  to 
defeat.  Political  conunentators  took 
these  defeats  as  a  sign  of  public  disap- 
pointment over  the  failure  to  enact 
Truman's  Fair  Deal  program,  worry 
over  the  Korean  war,  and  confusion 
over  Senator  Joe  McCarthy's  anti- 
Conununist  crusade.  To  fill  this  double 
vacancy.  Arizona  Senator  Ernest 
McFarland  became  Democratic  leader, 
and  Lyndon  Johnson  became  Whip. 
McFarland  never  fully  grasped  the 
reins  of  leadership,  and  his  two  years 
in  the  job  were  a  study  in  frustration. 
Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  used  his 
new  position  to  broaden  his  contacts 
and  study  how  the  Senate  operated. 
""At  that  time  the  assistant  leadership 
was  little  more  than  an  honorary 
degree,"  Newsweek  correspondent  Sam 
Shaffer  observed.  ""But  to  Lyndon  it 
lifted  him  out  of  the  rut  of  a  freshman 
senator,  and  he  would  sit  In  the  lead- 
ership councils  until  the  majority 
leader  was  out  In  the  hustings  cam- 
paigning, making  a  speech,  and  then 
he  would  be  in  charge  of  the  fort.  He 
would  be  noticed.  Other  senators 
would  be  aware  of  him."  > ' 

Mr.  President,  since  history  these 
days,  is  often  collected  in  the  form  of 
oral  history,  that  is.  the  tape  recorded 
personal  reminiscences  of  participants 
In  events,  I  recently  asked  Senators 
JoHH  STSirifis  and  William  Proxmiri, 
In  addition  to  Senator  Long— three  of 
the  six  members  of  the  99th  Congress, 
myself  included,  who  served  with 
Lyndon  Johnson  In  this  body— to 
record   some    of   their   memories   of 


Johnson  as  a  senator.  '"I  remember 
what  a  terrific  worker  he  was  from  the 
very  beginning,"  Senator  STDfHis  re- 
called: 

He  hadn't  been  here  much  more  than  a 
few  months  before  he  became  an  active  can- 
didate for  assistant  floor  leader  ...  of  the 
Democratic  party  which  had  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  then.  He  called  by  telephone  In 
Mlaslasippl  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  could 
and  would  support  him  for  the  position. 
Well.  I  told  him  .  .  .  "Lyndon,  you  might 
have  known  that  I  wasn't  Juat  going  to 
promise  a  whole  lot  out  of  the  clear  sky", 
and  1  said  "Senator  Russell  and  I  are  very 
close  and  he's  put  me  on  committees.  I 
would  naturally  consult  with  him  before  I 
would  give  a  final  answer  to  anyone."  He 
said.  "You  must  think  that  I  am  foolish." 
and  he  said  that  "I  wouldn't  have  been  call- 
ing you  or  anybody  else  about  voting  for 
this  position  unless  I  already  had  a  firm  po- 
sition from  Dick  Russell  that  /I  am/  the 
man."  So  that's  characteristic  of  him.  He 
was  thorough;  he  was  thorough  and  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  I  have  never  seen 
anyone  .  .  .  have  the  vigor  and  the  energy 
and  time  and  everything  that  he  used,  work- 
ing all  the  time  and  on  worthwhile  things. 

When  Scott  Lucas  lost  as  majority  leader 
at  the  end  of  2  years,  Dick  Russell  got 
behind  Ernest  McFarland  as  the  majority 
leader  and  Lyndon  Johnson  Indicated  he 
would  like  to  be  the  whip.  So  Dick  Russell 
helped  Lyndon  Johnson  become  the  whip, 
not  that  Lyndon  Johnson  wouldn't  have 
had  that  good  a  chance  Just  campaigning  In 
his  own  right,  but  he  knew  that  about  40 
percent  of  those  Democratic  votes  were 
Southerners  and  those  people  rallied  behind 
Dick  Russell.  He  was  the  Southern  leader  in 
those  filibusters  that  took  place  and  the 
Southern  Senators  had  enormous  confi- 
dence in  Richard  Russell.  So  when  Dick 
Russell  was  supporting  Lyndon,  that  pretty 
well  assured  that  Lyndon  would  be  elected 
majority  whip.  Just  as  it  pretty  well  assured 
that  Ernest  McFarland  would  have  the 
votes  to  be  elected  majority  leader. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  election  of 
1952,  a  political  newcomer.  Barry 
GoLowATER,  defeated  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Leader  McFarland.  At  the  same 
time.  Republicans  won  narrow  majori- 
ties in  the  Senate  and  House.  On  the 
Republican  side,  as  I  discussed  in  a 
previous  address  on  the  Senate's  histo- 
ry, the  party's  long  time  behind-the- 
scenes  leader,  Robert  Taft,  at  last 
agreed  to  take  the  formal  title  of  Ma- 
jority Leader.  On  the  Democratic  side, 
many  members  hoped  that  Richard 
Russell  would  follow  Taft's  example. 
Lyndon  Johnson  called  Russell  imme- 
diately after  the  election  and  urged 
him  to  become  the  party  leader,  with 
Johnson  as  his  whip.  "I'll  do  the  work 
and  you'll  be  the  boss,"  Johnson  prom- 
ised. But  Russell  once  again  declined 
the  leadership,  and  Johnson  moved 
quickly  to  seize  the  post  for  himself. 
As  a  result  of  his  speedy  campaigning, 
in  no  time  at  all  Johnson  had  gathered 
a  majority  of  the  Democratic  votes." 

One  holdout  was  his  friend  Hubert 
Humphrey.  A  small  band  of  liberal 
Senators  planned  to  nominate  Mon- 
tana's James  Murray  for  leader  and 
Humphrey  felt  obligated  to  support 
them.  Johnson  called  Humphrey  to 


his  office  and  described  how  as  leader 
he  planned  to  give  liberal   Senators 
more  of  a  voice  on  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee and  Policy  Committee,  promis- 
ing Himiphrey  a  major  role  in  rebuild- 
ing   the    Democratic    party    in    the 
Senate.  When  Humphrey  would  not 
cooperate,  Johnson  warned  that  the 
liberals  did  not  have  the  votes,  that 
several    prominent     liberal    senators 
were  already  committed  to  Johnson's 
candidacy,    and    that    if    Humphrey's 
group  persisted  in  nominating  Murray 
they  would  only  embarrass  him.  ""You 
ought   to   quit   fooling   around  with 
people  you  can't  depend  on,"  Johnson 
advised.  Humphrey  held  his  ground, 
but  Johnson's  predictions  came  true. 
When  the  Democratic  conference  met. 
Murray    received    only    three    votes. 
Humphrey  then  moved  to  make  John- 
son's election  as  Democratic  minority 
leader  unanimous.  Despite  their  defec- 
tion, liberals  still  gained  by  Johnson's 
ascendancy.    He    appointed    Senator 
Murray  to  the  democratic  Policy  Co- 
mittee.  and  Humphrey  to  the  Steering 
Committee.  Humphrey  also  got  a  cov- 
eted seat  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conunlttee.    From    then   on.    Hubert 
Humphrey   learned   to   take   Lyndon 
Johnson's  advice  more  seriously,  and 
to   work   within   the   Senate   system 
rather  than  outside  it.  As  he  told  a  re- 
porter     shortly      afterwards,      "I've 
stopped  kicking  the  well."'* 

At  forty-five,  only  four  years  after 
entering  the  Senate.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son sat  at  the  front  of  the  chamber  in  * 
the  Democratic  leader's  seat  when  the 
83rd  Congress  opened.  He  was  minori- 
ty leader  by  the  barest  of  margins. 
The  Democrats  had  47  Senators  to  the 
Republicans'  48.  Wayne  Morse,  having 
recently  left  the  Republican  Party, 
was  the  Senate's  lone  Independent, 
but  he  had  promised  to  vote  with  the 
Republicans  to  organize  the  Senate.  In 
July  1953.  when  Senator  Robert  Taft 
died  and  a  Democrat  took  his  seat,  the 
minority  Democrats  then  outnum- 
bered the  majority  Republicans,  but 
committee  chairmanships  remained 
Republican.  California's  William  F. 
Knowland  became  Republican  majori- 
ty leader,  a  post  for  which  he  pos- 
sessed little  skill  or  finesse.  The  blus- 
tery Knowland  was  a  man  of  principle, 
to  the  point  of  bullheadedness.  So 
often  did  he  cross  paths  with  his  presi- 
dent's program,  that  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower soon  found  he  could  work  more 
comfortably  with  the  Senate's  Demo- 
cratic leader  than  with  the  Republican 
Knowland.'* 

William  Knowland  had  all  the  bur- 
dens of  majority  leadership,  without 
having  the  votes.  Once.  In  February 
1964,  Knowland  lamented:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  presented  the 
case  .  .  .  from  a  position  in  which  no 
man  has  heretofore  been  asked  to 
serve,  a  position  In  which  I  have  the 
responsibilities     of     being     majority 
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leader  in  this  body  without  having  a 
majority  ...  I  say  we  cannot  have  an 
effective  legislative  program  if  the  re- 
sponsibility is  here  but  the  power  is 
exercised  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle."  To  which  Lyndon  Johnson  re- 
plied: "Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  California  frequently  refers  to 
himself  as  a  majority  leader  with  a  mi- 
nority: and  he  has  made  reference  to 
all  the  problems  that  go  with  that  sit- 
uation. If  anyone  has  more  problems 
than  a  majority  leader  with  the  minor- 
ity, it  is  a  minority  leader  with  a  ma- 
jority. •» 

Unlike  William  Knowland,  Lyndon 
Johnson  proved  especially  adept  at 
Senate  leadership.  Boldly  and  imagi- 
natively, he  shook  the  Senate's  senior- 
ity system  by  giving  each  freshman 
Democrat  a  seat  on  one  major  commit- 
tee, rather  than  allowing  the  party's 
young  talent  to  wither  for  years  on 
minor  committee  assignments.  As  he 
promised.  Johnson  revitalized  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee,  bring- 
ing in  such  talented  staff  members  as 
Gerald  Siegel.  George  Reedy,  and 
Harry  McPherson. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  over  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  that  1958 
class.  Both  Jennings  Randolph  and  I 
ran  in  the  1958  election.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph ran  for  the  unexpired  Senate 
seat  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the 
late  Matthew  M.  Neely.  I  ran  for  the 
full  term.  Senator  Revercomb  having 
been  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  a  second  time. 

I  can  remember  when  I  came  here  in 
that  big  class  of  1958.  My  colleague. 
Senator  Randolph,  and  I  went  to  see 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  the  leader's  of- 
fices, just  off  the  floor.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, who  had  served  in  the  House 
for  14  years  and  who  after  a  period  of 
12  years  as  vice  president  of  Capital 
Airlines,  reentered  politics  and  had 
won  a  Senate  seat.  Senator  Randolph 
had  some  seniority  over  me  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  served  14  years 
.  in  the  House,  and  I  had  served  only  6. 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  he  was  sworn 
the  very  next  day  following  the  gener- 
al election  in  November  1958. 1  became 
a  Senator  on  January  3.  1959. 

Senator  Randolph  requested  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  believe, 
as  an  assignment.  And  I  requested  the 
Appropriations  Committee  as  an  as- 
signment. I  had  been  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  l)efore  coming  to  the 
Senate. 

I  was  told  by  many  that  it  would  be 
pretty  unlikely  that  I  would  get  a  seat 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  as  a 
newcomer  here.  I  went  to  see  Senator 
Russell  to  get  his  support.  I  went  to 
see  Carl  Hayden,  who  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  the  Senate.  And  I  also  went  with 
Senator  Randolph,  as  I  say,  to  see  the 
then  Democratic  leader,  Lyndon  John- 
son. 


I  was  somewhat  pleasantly  surprised 
a  few  days  later  as  I  sat  on  the  back 
row,  when  Lyndon  Johnson  came  up 
to  me  and  told  me  that  he  was  putting 
me  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  to  face  up  to 
the  resentment  on  the  part  of  one  or 
two  very  senior  Democratic  Senators 
whose  names  had  been  on  the  list  for 
quite  some  time.  And  it  was  resented 
by  at  least  one  of  those  Senators, 
whose  name  I  will  not  mention  today. 
But  Lyndon  said,  "I  faced  him  down. 
Don't  you  worry.  You  will  be  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee." 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend.  Sparky. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  upon  having  served  as 
of  tomorrow  a  year  longer  than  any 
other  Senator  from  the  great  State  of 
West  Virginia,  second  in  beauty  only 
to  heaven,  although  we  claim  Hawaii 
to  be  heaven.  So  we  can  still  compete 
with  West  Virginia  in  that  respect. 

It  is  not  so  important  how  long  one 
serves  but  how  he  serves.  And  I  must 
say  that  in  the  case  of  one  Robert 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  he  has  served 
well,  not  only  the  people  of  the  State 
he  represents,  but  the  people  of  the 
entire  United  States,  including  the 
people  from  my  home  State  of  Hawaii. 
And  I  rise  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  having  dedicated  so 
much  of  his  life  to  making  this  great 
country  great.  Congratulations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  Senator  Matsonaga,  for  his 
very  gracious  remarks. 

I  shall  always  treasure  the  friend- 
ship of  Senator  Matsunaga,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  very  nice  things 
he  has  had  to  say  along  the  way. 

He  is  the  kind  of  Senator  who,  if  he 
goes  to  the  hospital,  which,  thankful- 
ly, isn't  often,  he  sends  me  flowers.  His 
is  that  kind  of  warm,  engaging  person- 
ality. He  is  very  much  a  sensitive  and 
caring  human  being. 

Again  quoting  from  my  oral  inter- 
view with  Senator  Long: 
He  was  a  tremendous  salesman. 
Speaking  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 
He  had  a  way  of  putting  his  attention,  and 
his  warm  smile,  and  his  persuasive  ways  on 
the  person  that  he  chose  to  persuade,  and 
he  could  be  the  most  effective  person  I  have 
ever  seen  In  that  respect,  in  selling  his  point 
of  view  and  selling  himself.  Sometimes,  per- 
haps, he  got  so  enthused  in  what  he  was 
selling  that  he  oversold  himself  on  what  he 
was  trying  to  do.  He  had  a  way  of  getting 
his  troops  together  and  bringing  all  the 
points  of  power  together  to  support  what  he 
wanted  to  do.  As  a  leader,  as  much  as  I  have 
ever  seen  any  other  leader  do  it— certainly 
any  Democratic  leader— he  would  call  upon 
those  committee  chairmen  to  help  him  get 
his  job  done,  and  then  he  would  go  very 
much  out  of  his  way  to  accommodate  them. 


In  other  words,  to  the  extent  that  they 
really  wanted  something  very  much,  he 
would  Just  do  whatever  it  took  to  help  them 
to  be  effective  committee  chairmen. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  example  of 
Johnson's  style  as  minority  leader  was 
his       response      to      Senator      Joe 
McCarthy's  rampant    'McCarthyism." 
Many  of  those  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Senate  who  opposed  McCarthy's 
bullying,    smearing,    guilt-by-associa- 
tion tactics,  hoped  that  Johnson  would 
take  the  lead  in  opposing  the  Wiscon- 
sin   Republican.    But    Johnson    held 
back,  calling  it    "a  Republican  prob- 
lem." He  feared  that  any  Democratic 
Intervention  would  only  turn  McCar- 
thyism into  a  partisan  issue,  and  he 
knew  how  ruthless  an  enemy  McCar- 
thy could  be.    "Joe  will  go  an  extra 
mile  to  destroy  you,"  Johnson  once  ob- 
served. Rather  than  challenge  McCar- 
thy directly,  Johnson  worked  behind 
the  scenes  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special      committee      to      investigate 
McCarthy's  behavior.  It  was  a  blue- 
ribbon  panel  of  solid,  respected,  con- 
servative senators,  chaired  by  Republi- 
can Arthur  Watkins  of  Utah  and  in- 
cluding Democrats  John  Stermis,  Sam 
Ervln,  and  Walter  George.  The  Wat- 
kins  Committee  eventually  presented 
the  Senate  with  the  charges  on  which 
Senator  McCarthy  was  censured.'* 

The  McCarthy  censure  took  place 
during  a  "lame  duck"  session  of  the 
83rd  Congress,  in  December,  1954.  The 
previous  month,  presumably  as  a  sign 
of  their  disaffection  with  the  behavior 
of  Senator  McCarthy  and  his  congres- 
sional   supporters,     voters    put    the 
Democrats  into  the  majority  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  This  was 
the  begirmlng  of  twenty-six  years  of 
uninterrupted   Democratic   majorities 
in  the  Senate,  the  longest  period  of 
one  party's  dominance  in  this  body's 
history.    When    the    84th    Congress 
opened  in  January  1955,  Lyndon  John- 
son, having  just  been  reelected  to  his 
second  term,  stepped  to  the  front  desk 
as  majority  leader.  He  proceeded  cau- 
tiously at  first,  with  a  slim  49  to  47 
margin,  and  with  a  popular  Republi- 
can president  in  the  White  House,  but 
before  long  it  became  eminently  clear 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  was  the  master 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  he  would  run 
the  show  like  no  other  majority  leader 
had  before  him. 

Lyndon  Johnson  practiced  the  art  of 
consensus  building,  persuading  other 
members,  coaxing  them,  cajoling 
them,  simetimes  threatening  them,  lis- 
tening to  them,  discovering  their 
weaknesses,  respecting  their  strengths, 
overpowering  them  with  his  seemingly 
limitless  energy.  Richard  Riedel,  who 
had  worked  in  the  Senate  Press  Gal- 
lery since  the  days  when  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  Sr..  was  majority  leader, 
watched  Johnson's  performance  with 
awe. 


Lyndon  Johnson  overwhelmed  with  a 
style  of  forceful  perBuulon  unique  to  him. 
Dashing  from  one  to  another,  the  tall 
Texan  would  sit  down  beside  a  senator,  shift 
to  the  edge  of  the  chair,  lean  forward  and 
twist  his  neck  around  In  order  to  look  up 
into  the  face  of  his  now-captive  audience. 
What  could  be  more  fascinating  to  a  senator 
than  a  convincing  argument  coming  from 
beneath  his  own  chin?  A  senator  was  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  Johnson's  earnest  pleas 
which  Inevitably  carried  their  own  weight. 
Completely  absorbed  In  his  own  insistent 
reasoning,  Johnson  would  lock  onto  the  coat 
lapels  of  his  victim  with  both  hands:  and 
eye  to  eye,  he  would  hypnotize  the  senator 
Into  a  state  ranging  from  enthusiastic  coop- 
eration to  suspended  animation,  or  possibly, 
to  complete  paralysis.'^ 

Nor  was  Johnson  at  all  hesitant  to 
use  his  knowledge  of  the  Senate's 
rules  and  procedures.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey recalled  how  on  a  slow  after- 
noon during  Johnson's  first  session  as 
majority  leader  in  1955.  he  had  com- 
mented, "I  think  we'll  pass  that  mini- 
mum wage  bill  now."  He  called  a  short 
quorum  call,  and  then  called  up  the 
bill  and  passed  it  by  voice  vote.  Flor- 
ida's Senator  Spessard  Holland,  who 
was  leading  the  opposition  to  the  bill, 
stormed  onto  the  Senate  floor  and  de- 
manded to  know  what  was  going  on. 
"Well,  Spessard,  I  had  a  little  quorum 
call,"  Johnson  replied.  "If  you  fellows 
aren't  on  the  Job  around  here,  I've  got 
legislation  to  pass."  On  the  other 
hand,  our  colleague  John  Stennls  has 
recalled  that  from  all  his  experiences 
with  Lyndon  Johnson,  "he  never  did 
tell  me  any  fake  about  /a/  bill  or  what 
was  in  it.  Or  what  he  would  or 
wouldn't  do."  '• 

Senator  Stennls  told  me  how  he 
once  tried  to  get  the  floor  one  morning 
with  remarks  he  felt  he  could  not 
postpone.  Johnson  also  wanted  the 
floor.  "I  was  trying  to  get  the  floor 
and  he  wouldn't  help  me,"  Senator 
Stermis  recalled,  then  "word  came 
from  him  that  he  would  yield  to  me  if 
I  would  finish  in  twenty  minutes,  or 
some  time  like  that,  and  I  said  no  that 
I  want  .  .  .  the  floor  unconditionally." 
Well,  that  is  Just  like  John  Stennis. 
I  could  have  guessed  that  that  would 
have  been  his  reaction  even  if  he  had 
not  told  me. 

"Anyway,  he  sent  me  word  later  that 
all  right,  that  /I/  would  be  the  next 
speaker  ...  I  didn't  speak  but  ten 
minutes,  I  Just  wanted  to  show  him 
that  I  didn't  have  to  buy  the  floor,"— 
again,  typically  John  Stennis— that  a 
senator  is  entitled  to  the  floor  if  he  is 
willing  to  wait  for  a  reasonable  time. 
But,  he  wasn't  trying  to  smother  me 
out:  he  was  just  anxious  to  get  his  own 
words  in.  He  was  a  terrific  worker  all 
the  way  down  the  line." 

By  the  end  of  that  first  session,  the 
national  press  was  touting  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  leader  as  "The  Texan 
Who  Is  Jolting  Washington,"  and  as  a 
potential  presidential  candidate.  But 
the  months  of  long  hours,  missed 
meals,    chain-smoking,    and    tension 


took  their  toll  on  Lyndon  Johnson, 
who  on  July  2,  1955,  suffered  his  first 
heart  attack.  In  an  ironic  way,  that  ill- 
ness helped  to  prolong  his  life.  On  doc- 
tor's orders,  Johnson  lost  weight, 
stopped  smoking,  and  began  eating 
regular  meals.  He  also  took  regular  va- 
cations to  his  ranch  in  Texas,  a  ritual 
which  came  to  affect  the  Senate's 
schedule.  During  Johnson's  absences, 
Democratic  Whips  Earle  Clements  and 
later  Mike  Mansfield  would  nominally 
serve  as  floor  leader,  but  the  Majority 
Secretary,  Bobby  Baker,  saw  to  it  that 
no  substantive  business  was  conducted 
in  Johnson's  absence.  There  would  be 
long,  languid  periods  of  legislative  In- 
action, to  be  followed  by  a  burst  of  ac- 
tivity when  Johnson  arrived  back  In 
town  to  take  command.** 

When  the  second  session  of  the  84  th 
Congress    opened    in    1956,    Lyndon 
Johnson  had  recuperated  sufficiently 
to  return  to  the  leadership.  His  grasp 
of  the  way  the  Senate  could  and  did 
operate  increased  steadily,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  as  to  who  was  in  com- 
mand. Dr.  Floyd  Riddick,  our  parlia- 
mentarian-emeritus, has  recalled  how 
Johnson  during  this  period  reoriented 
the  work  of  the  Senate  by  the  uie  of 
unanimous  consent  agreements.  Previ- 
ously,  unanimous  consent   had   been 
used  at  the  end  of  sessions  to  reach 
agreements  as  to  how  long  members 
would  debate  various  bills.  That  is, 
senators  would  agree  to  vote  on  a  cer- 
tain bill  on  a  specified  day  at  a  set 
time.  "What  Mr.  Johnson  did  was  in- 
troduce the  use  of  what  we  call  unani- 
mous consent  agreements."  observed 
Dr.  Riddick,  "a  detailed  agreement  as 
to  how  you  were  going  to  consider  or 
the  procedure  that  you  were  going  to 
use  for  the  consideration  of  a  specific 
bill;  how  long  each  amendment  would 
be    debated;    how    long    the    general 
debate  of  the  bill  would  last;  whether 
all  amendments  were  to  be  germane  to 
the  bill;  and  details  of  that  nature. .  .  . 
It  was  almost  to  the  point  that  hardly 
any  major  bill  was  considered  without 
eventually  reaching  a  general  unauii- 
mous  consent  agreement  to  the  final 
disposition  of  the  bill."  What  this  pro- 
cedure did  was  remove  much  of  the  de- 
liberation over  a  bill  from  public  dis- 
play on  the  floor  and  remove  It  to  the 
cloakrooms,  where  LBJ  the  consensus- 
seeker  could  work  his  charm.*" 

Johnson  was  also  credited  with  de- 
vising the  current  system  of  quorum 
calls.  Before  the  1950'8,  quorum  calls 
were  used,  as  their  title  implies,  to  es- 
tablish a  quorum.  LBJ,  however, 
began  the  practice  of  calling  frequent 
quorum  calls  simply  to  take  up  time  in 
between  other  business  in  the  sched- 
ule. As  Evans  and  Novak  noted: 
"These  abortive  quorum  calls  held  the 
Senate  in  suspended  animation  while 
Johnson  worked  out  his  deals  in  the 
cloakroom.  Soon,  nobody  answered  the 
quorum  calls."  While  Majority  Leader, 
Lyndon  Johnson  also  made  effective 


use  of  night  seMions,  shaking  the 
Senate  out  of  its  leisurely  routines  and 
keeping  the  Senators  working  late  into 
the  night  until  they  exhaustedly  gave 
in  to  his  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ments.*' 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend.  Senator  Rdmku. 
LoNO.  whom  I  quoted  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to 
state  that  using  quorum  calls  to  hold 
the  Senate  in  suspense  while  Senators 
worked  out  their  arrangements  did  not 
start  with  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  may 
have  done  a  lot  more  of  it  than  others 
did,  but  my  recollection  is  that  that 
was  a  procedure  that  was  used  back  as 
far  as  my  father's  day  and  maybe  long 
before  that.  In  other  words,  a  quorum 
call  was  always  a  convenient  way 
simply  to  hold  things  where  they  were 
while  Senators  either  met  in  the  cloak- 
room or  whispered  in  one  another's 
ears  on  the  floor  or  in  the  lobby 
behind  the  Senate  Chamber  to  decide 
what  they  are  going  to  do  next. 

It  may  be  that  Lyndon  Johnson  did 
a  lot  more  of  it  and  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  that  were  the  case,  but  I 
really  feel  that  that  is  a  practice  that 
the  Senate  had  used  long  before 
Lyndon  Johnson  became  majoritjr 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  [Mr.  LoNol. 
whose  long  and  effective  participation 
in.  and  recollection  of,  the  history  of 
the  Senate  is  very  valuable.  I  have 
been  glad  to  turn  to  him  for  his  recol- 
lections. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  minority  leader  and  my 
dear  friend,  for  the  chore  he  assigned 
himself  In  covering  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
years  to  come,  his  will  be  the  most  au- 
thoritative text  anyone  will  be  able  to 
find  to  say  what  did  happen  and  what 
did  not  happen  in  the  Senate,  both 
while  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  was  a  Member  and  In  the 
years  prior  thereto.  I  have  enjoyed 
reading  his  speeches  on  the  subject 
and  I  have  been  honored  on  the  occa- 
sions he  has  sought  my  advice  about 
some  aspect  of  it,  including  some  of 
the  things  he  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  life  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
his  service  as  a  leader. 

I  was  a  great  admirer  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  as  the  Senator  so  well  knows. 
He  was  a  human  being  like  the  rest  of 
us.  He  was  not  perfect,  but  he  had  a 
way  of  getting  things  done.  In  this 
Senator's  mind,  he  did  what  he 
thought  was  best  for  the  country,  and 
he  paid  a  high  price  for  It, 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  he  did  pay  that  high  price.  It  was 
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a  very  Interesting  period  In  American 
politics.  My  good  friend.  Senator  Lohg, 
has  spent  more  time  In  service  here  by 
virtue  of  his  having  preceded  my 
coming  here  by  several  years;  he  also 
spent  a  longer  time  than  I  working 
with  Lyndon  Johnson  and  being  able 
to  observe  how  Lyndon  Johnson  oper- 
ated. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  Lyndon  would 
not  be  able  to  operate  that  way  today. 
If  he  were  majority  leader  at  this 
time,  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  what 
he  was  then  able  to  do  in  those  days. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate— I 
believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  will  agree  with 
me— each  of  the  old  Confederate 
States  had  two  Democratic  Senators. 
As  I  have  said  earlier.  Senator  Russell 
was  the  uncrowned  king  of  the  South- 
em  bloc.  Lyndon  had  a  very  Important 
thing  going  in  his  favor  in  that  Sam 
Raybum,  Lyndon's  good  friend  and 
mentor  from  Texas,  was  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Lyndon  also  had  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  at  that  particular 
time  In  having  Senator  Russell  and 
that  Southern  bloc  of  very  distin- 
guished and  powerful  Senators  from 
which  to  draw  support  in  the  Senate. 

At  the  present  time,  if  we  could  just 
recall  those  Stotes,  Florida  has  one 
Republican  Senator,  Georgia  has  one 
Republican  Senator,  Alabama  has  one 
Republican  Senator,  South  Carolina 
has  one  Republican  Senator,  North 
Carolina  has  two  Republican  Senators, 
the  State  of  Virginia  has  two  Republi- 
can Senators,  Texas  has  one  Republi- 
can Senator,  Mississippi  has  one  Re- 
publican Senator.  The  border  SUtes, 
-  most  If  not  all  of  which  at  that  time 
had  two  Democratic  Senators,  are 
somewhat  the  same  in  that,  as  we  look 
at  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  has  one  Re- 
publican Senator.  Missouri  today  has 
one  Republican  Senator.  When  I  came 
here  and  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
majority  leader,  each  of  those  States 
had  no  Republican  Senators. 

Today,  out  of  the  whole  kit  and  ca- 
boodle of  Confederate  States,  I  believe 
Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee 
are  the  only  three  States— I  include 
West  Virginia,  which  is  a  border 
State— that  still  have  two  Democratic 
Senators.  That  did,  indeed,  make  a  dif- 
ference: it  has  to  make  a  tremendous 
difference  in  this  body.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  say  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  could  not  be  today  the  leader 
that  he  was  or  the  tjrpe  of  leader  that 
he  was  in  his  time. 

Additionally,  I  believe  It  can  rightly 
and  truthfully  be  said  that  the  South- 
em  bloc  Senators,  as  a  whole,  are 
younger  than  they  were  then.  What 
does  that  say?  Well,  Southem  Sena- 
tors In  that  day  had  been  here  a  long 
time,  had  great  seniority. 

They  revered  the  institution.  I  am 
not  saying  the  younger  Senators,  the 
ctirrent  Senators,  do  not  revere  the  In- 
stitution. But  those  Senators  In  that 


day  had  an  Institutional  memory.  I 
think  of  Dick  Russell  in  particular. 
The  Senate  was  Dick  Russell's  bride. 
He  had  never  been  married.  He  was 
married  to  the  Senate.  His  whole  life. 
I  think,  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
this  Nation  and  to  the  Senate  as  an  in- 
stitution. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wishes  to  comment  on  this.  I 
welcome  his  doing  so. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  perspective.  The  Senator  is  most 
thoughtful  in  his  analysis.  I  will  read 
the  part  of  the  Senator's  speech  that  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
up  to  this  point,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
give  him  some  further  thoughts  on 
the  subject,  because  I  am  sure  that  vir- 
tually everything  he  says  in  this 
speech  today  strikes  a  chord  in  my 
recollection. 

The  Senator  knows  so  well  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  and  I  were 
pMUt  of  the  Democratic  leadership  and 
we  would  go  up  to  the  White  House 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  President. 
Both  of  us.  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  had  a  way  of  being  very 
frank  and  very  forthright  with  the 
President  and  now  and  then  saying 
some  things  that  were  not  calculated 
to  be  popular  at  all  with  the  President, 
but  we  did  give  him  the  benefit  of  our 
views.  I  think  he  was  better  off  for  It 
because  so  often  the  man  In  the  White 
House  Is  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
a  lot  of  people  just  will  not  tell  him 
news  that  is  less  than  all  good,  par- 
ticularly when  there  are  some  things 
out  there  that  there  are  not  going  too 
well;  a  lot  of  people  just  will  not  tell 
him. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  was 
one  who  was  very  frank  and  forthright 
about  matters  of  that  sort.  I  like  to 
think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  also 
was  that  way.  If  something  was  not 
the  way  It  ought  to  be,  we  would  tell 
him  that.  And  now  and  then  It  would 
be  unpopular,  too.  because  that  was 
not  what  he  was  hearing  from  his 
aides. 

I  enjoyed  working  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  as  well  as  Lyndon 
Johnson  during  his  days  as  majority 
leader.  Vice  President,  and  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  He  was  a  great 
President.    Of    all    the    Presidents    I 
served    with.    I    think    I    would    put 
Lyndon  Johnson  at  the  top  of  the 
heap  because  he  did  so  much.  In  many 
respects  he  will  not  be  fully  appreciat- 
ed vmtll  later  in  this  Nation's  history. 
But  more  than  any  other  person,  he 
passed  legislation  to  meet  problems. 
While   some   of   it   will   need   to   be 
changed  because  It  did  not  meet  the 
test  of  time,  a  lot  of  It  did  meet  the 
test  of  time.  It  was  my  privilege,  for 
example,  to  manage  the  Medicare  bill 
when  it  went  through  the  Senate,  and 
that  Is  one  of  those  many  things  he 
did  that  has  met  the  test  of  time. 


Clearly,  this  Nation  would  be  In  bad 
shape.  Indeed,  if  we  had  waited  until 
now  to  do  something  for  the  elderly  as 
they  reach  their  later  years  without 
someone  having  provided  for  health 
care  for  those  dear  people. 

While  his  war  on  poverty  may  be 
criticized  by  some  who  say  that  he 
fought  a  war  on  poverty  and  poverty 
won.  he  was  right  and  they  were 
wrong.  This  Nation  is  a  great  Nation 
because  together  we  are  strong,  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  realized  that  togeth- 
er we  could  meet  any  challenge;  we 
were  adequate  to  face  any  problem  if 
we  were  wise  enough.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  felt  that  no  one  need  be 
hungry,  no  one  need  suffer,  no  one 
need  go  without  educational  guidance 
because  of  any  failure  of  this  Nation; 
that  the  N.atlon  had  the  potential  to 
provide  the  very  best;  that  is,  the  best 
In  the  way  of  opportunities,  that  any 
nation  had  ever  provided;  that  if  we 
had  the  wisdom  and  leadership,  we 
could  provide  an  opportunity  for  ev- 
eryone to  live  a  meaningful  life,  to 
provide  well  for  himself  and  for  his 
loved  ones  as  well  as  his  Nation. 

So  I  am  pleased  the  Senator  is 
making  this  speech  about  Lyndon 
Johnson,  and  I  await  with  great  inter- 
est my  opportunity  to  read  this  speech 
in  its  entirety  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long],  who  is  second  In  se- 
niority only  to  Senator  Stennis  in  this 
body  today.  I  shall  never  cease  to 
admire  Senator  Rossbll  Long.  We  are 
going  to  miss  him  when  he  retires 
from  this  Senate. 

He  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the 
times  when  the  leadership  would  be 
called  to  the  White  House  to  talk  with 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  about  the  frank 
discussions  that  went  on  there. 

I  can  remember  on  one  occasion  Just 
after  the  Tet  offensive,  almost  imme- 
diately thereafter,  we  sat  around  the 
table  at  the  White  House.  Lyndon 
Johnson's  haggard  appearance— long, 
deep  lines  in  his  face— revealed  a  very 
troubled  man.  I  said  to  the  President: 
"Mr.  President,  something  must  be 
wrong  with  our  intelligence  gathering 
apparatus.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  have  known  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  capabilities  of  the  enemy 
than  we  knew.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
lost  a  lot  of  men  because  we  didn't 
know  enough." 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  furious,  and  he 
berated  me  no  end  on  that  occasion. 
When  he  had  finished.  I  said,  "Mr. 
President,  I  did  not  come  down  here  to 
be  lectured.  I  thought  you  wanted  us 
to  speak  our  minds."  Whereupon,  he 
gave  me  a  second  tongue-lashing. 
When  he  finished.  I  said.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  spoken  my  viewpoint.  I 
am  very  candid  to  say  that  that  is  ex- 
actly the  way  I  see  It.  It  Just  seems  to 
me  that  we  failed  to  get  the  kind  of  In- 


formation that  we  should  have  had." 
And  I  said  a  second  time  that  I  had 
not  come  to  be  lectured  for  having  ex- 
pressed my  own  honestly  held  views, 
which  I  felt  were  the  views  of  many, 
many  people,  not  only  In  the  Congress 
but  also  outside  the  Congress,  follow- 
ing the  Tet  offensive. 

After  the  meeting  at  the  White 
House,  I  came  back  to  the  Senate 
Chamber,  and  I  felt  bad  because  of  the 
conversation.  After  all,  Lyndon  John- 
son had  made  me  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  had  been 
good  to  me.  Incidentally,  I  was  as- 
signed to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  fill  the  vacant  chair  that  John- 
son left  when  he  became  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  got  to  thinking  about  it  all.  and  I 
wondered  how  I  might  have  reacted  if 
I  had  been  in  Lyndon  Johnson's  place 
In  the  White  House,  with  all  the 
burden  of  that  war.  facing  all  the  criti- 
cism that  he  was  getting,  realizing 
that  we  were  very  deeply  Involved  in 
that  war  and  we  were  not  getting  any 
less  Involved  as  the  days  went  on.  and 
more  and  more  American  boys  were 
being  killed.  So  I  put  in  a  call  to  the 
President  from  the  cloaJtroom  here, 
and  he  came  on  the  line. 

I  said:  "Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
apologize  to  you  for  the  attitude  that  I 
took  this  morning.  I  spoke  what  I 
thought,  but  I  think  I  could  have  done 
it  better  and  said  It  more  gently,  and 
perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  any- 
thing. I  realize  how  this  is  troubling 
you,  how  hard  It  is  for  you  to  bear. 
You  are  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  cannot  see  it  from  all 
perspectives  that  you  have,  and  I  can 
understand  how  I  got  on  your  nerves.  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

He  said.  "Well.  Bob.  don't  think  any- 
thing more  about  it.  I  was  wrong  In 
the  attitude  that  I  took.  I'm  sorry  that 
I  reacted  as  I  did.  You  were  saying 
what  you  felt  you  should  say,  and  I 
guess  I  Just  became  a  little  overly 
wrought.  You  don't  owe  me  any  apol- 
ogy. There  is  nothing  I  need  to  forgive 
you  for.  You  did  your  duty." 

So.  that  is  the  way  it  went. 

When  the  8Sth  Congress  convened 
In  1957.  Johnson  faced  a  thorny  prob- 
lem. The  Elsenhower  administration 
was  pressing  its  Civil  Rights  Program. 
In  1956.  the  House  had  passed  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  but  the  measure  had 
died  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, chaired  by  James  O.  Eastland  of 
Mississippi.  Johnson  had  a  mixed 
record  on  civil  rights.  In  the  House  he 
had  voted  as  a  conservative  Texas 
Representative  against  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. In  the  Senate,  especially  as 
majority  leader,  he  had  tried  to  take  a 
national  rather  than  a  State  position 
on  the  issue. 

As  Senator  Long  has  said  in  speak- 
ing of  the  late  Lyndon  Johnson: 

"He  began  to  separate  himself  from 
the  southerners  on  the  issue  of  civil 


rights.  I  believe  that  he  thought  that 
there  was  no  future  in  that  and  that 
eventually  the  clvU  rights  bills  would 
have  to  pass,  and  the  more  the  South 
could  be  persuaded  to  accommodate 
itself  to  It,  the  better  it  was  going  to 
be. 

"I  think,  to  be  fair  about  It.  he  also 
felt  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  to  his 
long-term  best  Interests  to  be  Involved 
on  the  southem  side  of  the  southem 
filibuster,  and  you  could  almost  see 
how  he,  bit  by  bit,  separated  himself 
from  southem  filibusters  that  were 
being  waged  at  that  time  against  the 
efforts  to  move  the  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion." 

Johnson  was  one  of  only  three 
southem  Senators  who  did  not  sign 
the  so-called  ""Southem  Manifesto"  In 
1956,  in  which  southem  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  denounced  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling  in  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  and  declared  their 
support  for  racial  segregation.  John- 
son was  the  pivotal  man  In  the  civil 
rights  struggle.  If  he  joined  with  other 
southerners  or  even  chose  to  remain 
neutral  to  protect  his  popularity  in  his 
home  State,  the  coalition  of  Elsenhow- 
er Republicans  and  liberal  Democrats 
who  supported  the  civil  rights  would 
lack  both  the  numbers  and  the  exper- 
tise to  break  the  expected  filibuster  on 
the  floor. 

Officially.  Republican  Leader  Wil- 
liam Knowland  served  as  floor  manag- 
er of  the  Civil  Rights  blU,  but  in  reali- 
ty Lyndon  Johnson  was  its  chief  strat- 
egist—so much  so  that  he  made  it 
more  his  bill  than  Eisenhower's.  Sup- 
porters of  the  bill  won  their  first  victo- 
ry in  a  45-to-39  vote  against  referring 
the  civil  rights  bill  to  the  hostile  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Even  this  victory, 
however,  left  the  bill  subject  to  possi- 
ble filibuster  on  the  Senate  floor.  Rec- 
ognizing that  he  led  a  sharply  divided 
party,  with  liberal  Democrats  from  the 
North  and  West  supporting  the  civil 
rights  bin,  and  Southem  Democrats 
lined  up  against  It.  Senator  Johnson 
did  all  in  his  power  to  avoid  a  southem 
filibuster.  In  addition  to  creating  a 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  the  Elsen- 
hower administration's  bill  had  pro- 
posed broad  powers  for  the  Attomey 
General  to  file  civil  suits  for  court  In- 
junctions against  any  deprivation  of 
civil  rights.  Behind  the  scenes.  John- 
son worked  to  limit  the  Attomey  Gen- 
eral's power  by  requiring  Jury  trials 
for  civil  rights  cases.  This  provision 
mollified  Southem  leaders,  most  nota- 
bly Richard  Russell.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  24-hour-and-18-minute 
speech  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  Strom  Thurmond,  The  civil 
rights  bill  of  1957  went  through  the 
Senate  without  protracted  debate. 

Once  Johnson  had  gained  assurance 
that  southem  Democrats  would  not 
filibuster  against  the  bill,  he  moved 
his  own  role  from  behind-the-scenes  to 
the  front-lines  of  the  public  debate. 


Journalists  In  the  prets  galleries  ob- 
served that:  "More  assured,  sensing  ul- 
timate victory,  Johnson  was  on  his 
feet  now.  stalking  the  Senate  floor, 
correcting  extreme  statements  from 
both  sides,  skillfully  cooling  tempers 
and  disarming  angry  antagonists  *  *  * 
In  his  coat  pocket  were  smudged 
copies  of  the  Senate  roll  call,  filled  in 
with  checks  and  x's  and  dotted  with 
notes  and  reminders,  that  he  constant- 
ly pulled  out  to  show  this  or  that  Sen- 
ator. These  were  his  head  counts,  and 
the  tallies  changed  day-by-day  as  he 
gathered  in  his  majorities  on  the  two 
key  amendments."  •* 

The  victory  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957.  by  a  vote  of  72  to  18.  on 
August  7.  1957,  was  largely  attributed 
to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  New  York 
Times  correspondent  William  S.  White 
commented:  "'It  was  actually  the  most 
skillful  single  job  of  leadership  I  ever 
saw.  because  Johnson  of  course  had  to 
deal  with  his  southem  friends  who 
had  up  to  that  point  formed  the  basis 
really  of  his  constituency  in  the 
Senate."  Johnson,  as  he  himself  point- 
ed out,  was  the  first  Texas  Senator  In 
nearly  a  century  to  vote  for  a  civil 
rights  bill.  As  Johnson  told  the 
Senate:  "Political  ambition  which 
feeds  off  hatred  of  the  North  or 
hatred  of  the  South  Is  doomed  to  frus- 
tration. There  is  a  compelling  need  for 
a  solution  that  will  enable  all  Ameri- 
cans to  live  in  dignity  and  unity.  This 
bill  is  the  greatest  step  toward  that  ot>- 
jectlve  that  has  ever  been  made."  Of 
course,  the  1957  bill  was  Just  the  first 
step,  to  be  followed  by  much  stronger 
and  more  effective  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion in  1964  and  1965.  But  the  1957  bill 
led  the  way.  That  bill  also  completed 
Lyndon  Johnson's  transformation 
from  a  regional  to  a  national  political 
figure,  and  made  him  a  leading  con- 
tender for  the  presidential  nomination 
in  I960." 

While  Johnson  went  to  great  lengths 
to  avoid  filibusters,  once  they  had 
begiin.  Warren  Weaver  noted,  "he 
tended  to  regard  filibusters  as  a  per- 
sonal challenge  to  his  stewardship.  In- 
stead of  making  an  end  run  around 
the  combatants  with  the  rest  of  the 
Senate  business,  he  often  preferred  to 
break  the  fllibuster  by  keeping  the 
Senate  in  session  for  long  hours,  even 
around  the  clock,  and  forcing  the  mi- 
nority ultimately  to  give  up  in  exhaus- 
tion." •«  This  was  part  of  what  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  in  their 
penetrating  study  of  Johnson's  years 
as  majority  leader,  termed  the  "'John- 
son Procedure."  It  consisted  of  night 
sessions,  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ments, and  constant  head  counting,  to 
keep  the  Senate  dancing  to  Johnson's 
tune.  Evans  and  Novak  also  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  ""Johnson  System"  of  re- 
warding his  friends  and  elevating 
them  to  positions  of  leadership,  build- 
ing  a   support   staff,    and   generally 
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making  himself  the  center  of  all  legis- 
lative activities.  But  for  all  his  proce- 
dural and  structural  activities,  the 
"dominant  ingredient"  in  his  success 
as  majority  leader,  they  suggested,  was 
his  own  personality,  or  what  they 
termed  the  "Johnson  Treatment." 

"The  treatment  could  last  10  min- 
utes or  4   hours,"  wrote  Evans  and 
Novak.  "It  came,  enveloping  its  target, 
at  the  LBJ  Ranch  swimming  pool,  in 
one  of  LBJs  offices,   in  the  Senate 
cloakroom,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
itself —wherever  Johnson  might  find  a 
fellow  Senator  within  his  reach.  Its 
tone  could  be  supplication,  accusation, 
cajolery,     exuberance,     scorn,     tears, 
complaint,  the  hint  of  threat.  It  was 
all  of  these  together.  It  ran  the  gamut 
of  himian  emotions.  Its  velocity  was 
breath  taking,  and  it  was  all  in  one  di- 
rection. Interjections  from  the  target 
were  rare.  Johnson  anticipated  them 
before    they    could    be    spoken.    He 
moved  in  close,  his  face  a  scant  milli- 
meter from  his  target,  his  eyes  widen- 
ing and  narrowing,  his  eyebrows  rising 
and  falling.  Prom  his  pockets  poured 
clippings,  memos,  statistics.  Mimicry, 
hi^or.    and    the    genius    of    analogy 
made  the  treatment  an  almost  hypnot- 
ic experience  and  rendered  the  target 
stuimed  and  helpless."   One  Senator 
from  that  period  recalled  of  Johnson: 
"He  would  have  his  arm  around  you. 
and  he  would  say.  'Beloved,  can  you 
help  me?'   You  got  the  feeling  you 
would  like  to  help  him."  " 

It  sometimes  seemed  as  if  Lyndon 
Johnson  disliked  the  direct  approach 
to  anything.  He  preferred  cloakroom 
maneuvering,    back    room    strategies, 
and  the  "The  Treatment"  to  simple, 
direct,     and     candid     dealings     with 
people.  For  the  most  part  his  unique 
style  succeeded  admirably.  Sometimes, 
however,  Johnson  overdid  it.  There 
was  his  effort,  for  example,  to  con- 
vince Theodore  Francis  Green  to  step 
down  voluntarily  as  a  committee  chair- 
man. Senator  Green  had  nominated 
Johnson  for  Democratic  leader  in  1953 
and  generally  supported  him  on  the 
floor.  Green  was  an  intelligent,  hard- 
working, and  well-liked  gentleman,  but 
he   was   ninety    years   old   when    he 
reached  the  chairmanship  of  the  im- 
portant Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
He  was  simply  too  old  to  function  ef- 
fectively,  as   he   soon   demonstrated. 
Johnson  would  have  preferred  to  see 
the  considerably  younger  Senator  J. 
William   Pulbright   as  chairman,   but 
had  no  authority  to  remove  Green. 
Then,  in  January  1959,  the  Providence 
Journal,    in   Green's   home   state   of 
Rhode  Island,  published  an  editorial 
demanding  that  Green  retire  as  chair- 
man   because    of    his    age.    Johnson 
riished  to  Green's  side  to  express  his 
outrage  over  the  editorial.  A  man  of 
Green's     distinguished     stature     and 
record  should  not  be  subjected  to  such 
abuse,    he    insisted.    Green    deserved 
some  respite.  So  the  argument  went 
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imtil  Senator  Green  came  to  the  same 
conclusion:  that  he  did  not  deserve 
such  abuse  and  that  he  would  step 
down  as  chairman.  f 

Johnson    then    called     a    special, 
closed-door  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations     Committee      to      armounce 
Green's  decision.  To  demonstrate  that 
Green  was  not  being   forced  out  of 
office,  Johnson,  who  was  not  even  a 
member  of  that  panel,  arranged  for 
the    committee    to    eulogize    Green's 
service  as  chairman  and  to  vote  to  ask 
him  to  continue  in  that  post.  Senator 
Green,   who  was  extremely   hard  of 
hearing,   genially   thanked   them   for 
their    expressions    of    support,    but 
added  that  he  would  not  reverse  his 
decision.  Johnson,  unfortunately,  did 
not  know  when  to  stop.  "The  members 
of  the  committee  said  what  I  said,  only 
more  eloquent  than  I  •  *  '.  They  voted 
unanimously  to  ask  you  to  continue." 
The  official   transcript  then  records 
this  unexpected  exchange: 
The  Chairmam  (Senator  Green).  Who  did? 
Senator  Johnson.  This  committee. 
The  Chairman.  I  didn't  know  that  they 
had. 

Senator  Johnson.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago. 
They  now  ask  unanimously  for  you  to  re- 
consider. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  were 
doing? 

Senator  Johnson.  You  remember  what  I 
told  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  certainly  would  not  be 
brash  enough  to  turn  it  down  if  it  were  put 
to  the  meeting  here.  I  appreciate  it  highly, 
and  I  know  I  ought  to  give  it  serious  consid- 
eration. It  didn't  occur  to  me  that  it  would 
be  this  way. "  • 


Johnson  now  realized  that  his  elabo- 
rate orchestration  was  coming  undone. 
He  called  a  recess  of  the  committee  to 
allow  the  chairman  to  retire  to  an  sul- 
joining  room  to  think  over  the  situa- 
tion. "Go  with  him. "  Johnson  whis- 
pered to  the  committee's  chief  of  staff, 
Carl  Marcy.  "Don't  let  him  change  his 
mind!"  Porttmately  for  Johnson,  the 
staff  was  successful  in  persuading 
Green  to  hold  firm  to  his  original  deci- 
sion. The  majority  leader  must  have 
breathed  a  sign  of  relief  when  Green 
returned  to  the  room  to  assure  them 
that  he  was  indeed  stepping  down. 
The  incident,  however,  remained  a  fa- 
vorite story  on  Capitol  Hill  of  the  way 
the  "Johnson  Treatment"  could  some- 
times backfire." 

Mr.  President,  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct periods  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  ma- 
jority leadership,  determined  largely 
by  the  size  of  the  majority  he  led. 
From  1955  through  1958.  the  Demo- 
crats controlled  the  Senate  by  a  slim 
49  to  47  margin.  There  are  many  ob- 
servers of  the  legislative  process  who 
contend  that  the  closer  the  margin, 
the  easier  it  is  for  a  leader  to  keep  his 
ranks  in  line.  Lyndon  Johnson  certain- 
ly subscribed  to  that  theory.  But  the 
election  of  1958  caused  a  dramatic 
change  in  party  fortunes.  In  circum- 
stances not  imlike  those  facing  the 


Senate  next  year,  twenty  Republican 
seats  and  twelve  Democratic  seats 
were  at  stake  in  that  contest.  It  was  a 
mid-term  election  during  the  second 
administration  of  a  Republican  presi- 
dent. A  faltering  economy,  concern 
over  Soviet  successes  in  space,  and  a 
scandal  involving  White  House  staff, 
all  contributed  to  a  massive  Democrat- 
ic victory  that  November.  Twenty-four 
Democrats  won  election  to  the  Senate, 
along  with  only  eight  Republicans. 
The  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate  was  64-to-34.  This  was  the  larg- 
est majority  for  any  party  since  World 
War  II.  and  the  greatest  transfer  of 
seats  from  one  party  to  another  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  already  stated  that  I  was  a 
member  of  that  remarkable  class  of 
1958.  I  am  also  the  last  member  of 
that  class  still  serving  In  the  Senate. 
At  a  future  date.  I  expect  to  devote  an 
entire  address  In  my  history  of  the 
Senate  to  that  notable  class. 

The  first  sign  of  discontent  came  im- 
mediately   after    the    election    when 
Peimsylvanla   Senator   Joseph    Clark 
protested  to  Johnson  that  Northeast- 
em    senators    lacked— and    wanted— 
"proportionate  representation"  on  the 
Democtratlc  party  committees  In  the 
Senate.  Johnson  rejected  Clark's  call 
for  a  restructuring  of  the  Steering  and 
Policy  Committees,  which  he  chaired. 
But  within  months  the  Northern  liber- 
al revolt  bubbled  up  again  in  February 
1959,  when  Wisconsin  Senator  William 
Proxmlre  rose  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
opposition  to  Johnson's  leadership  tac- 
tics. "There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  power  has  been  so  sharply  con- 
centrated as  It  Is  today  In  the  Senate," 
said  Senator  Proxmlre.    "The  typical 
Democratic  senator  has  literally  noth- 
ing to  do  with  determining  the  legisla- 
tive progrsun  and  policies  of  the  party. 
Without  frequent  caucuses,  the  Indi- 
vidual senator  cannot  exercise  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  hold  the  leadership 
accountable  •  *  *.  The  majority  in  the 
Senate  Is  generally  responsible  to  a 
majority  of  the  nation.  But  the  major- 
ity leader,  under  present  conditions  is 
not. "    While    a    majority    of    Senate 
Democrats  rose  to  the  majority  lead- 
er's defense  In  response  to  this  speech, 
Proxmlre,  Clark,  Paul  Douglas  of  Illi- 
nois,  and  other  Senate  liberals   has 
sounded    a    warning    that    Johnson's 
freewheeling  style  of  leadership  would 
not  go  unchallenged.''* 

I  asked  Senator  Proxmlre  about  his 
first  clash  with  Lyndon  Johnson.  "I 
had  been  here  long  enough  to  see  how 
thoroughly  Senator  Johnson  as  major- 
ity leader  dominated  the  Senate,"  he 

told  me. 

There  were  no  caucuses,  no  opportiintiy 
for  the  leadership  to  get  a  consensus  so  that 
the  party  could  move  together;  and  1 
thought  that  was  wrong.  So,  I  rose  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  I  said  so  *  •  *.  After 
I  gave  that  speech,  the  majority  leader  obvi- 
ously was  unhappy  with  what  I  said.  He  told 


me  so.  He  didn't  mince  any  words.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  attempt  on  his 
part  to  wreak  any  vengeance  on  me  or  to 
discipline  or  punish  me  in  any  way.  He  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  we  disagreed,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  was  very  helpful  in  some 
agricultural  measures  that  affected  Wiscon- 
sin *  ••.  I  didn't  publicly  protest  out  of  any 
disrespect  for  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  was  an 
extraordinarily  able,  very  intelligent  person 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  personal  force,  and 
of  course  he  accomplished  a  great  dead.  He 
got  a  great  deal  done  as  majority  leader. 
But,  I  objected  to  that  kind  of  dominating 
conduct.  Incidentally,  I  delivered  that 
attack  on  the  majority  leader  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  right  after  another  senator 
had  delivered  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress. One  reporter  in  the  Press  Gallery 
commented:  "There  were  two  farewell  ad- 
dresses delivered  in  the  Senate  today- 
Washington's  and  Proxmire's." 

Senator  Proxmlre  continued: 
I  think  that  the  essence  of  Johnson's 
power  was  brought  out  by  Dick  Neuberger 
when  he  and  I  clashed  on  the  floor  after  my 
statement.  Neuberger  said.  "After  all,  look 
what  you're  doing.  You  are  biting  the  hands 
that  feed  you.  Everything  that  you've  got  in 
the  Senate  was  given  to  you  by  Lyndon 
Johnson.  He  put  you  on  the  Agriculture 
Conunittee  that  you  wanted  to  be  on.  he  put 
you  on  the  other  committees,  the  Banking 
Committee  that  you  wanted.  After  all.  don't 
you  have  any  gratitude  for  what  the  majori- 
ty leader  has  done  for  you?  Well,  Senator 
Neuberger  made  my  point.  Senator  Johnson 
sure  did  make  the  committee  appointments, 
he  did  indeed  decide  what  legislation  would 
come  up  and  what  would  not.  and  everybody 
in  the  Senate  knew  that  if  you  wanted  to 
get  things  done  you  had  to  do  it  through 
the  leader  or  he  could  stop  you.  I  think  that 
was  the  crux  of  his  power. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  strong.  Inde- 
pendent-minded people  in  the 
Senate,"  Senator  Proxmlre  recalled. 

Wayne  Morse,  I  don't  think  that  there 
was  anybody  any  more  independent  or 
tougher-minded  than  Wayne  was.  and  of 
course,  he  disagreed  with  the  majority 
leader  often.  Paul  Douglas  was  another 
giant  in  the  Senate,  in  my  view,  who  dis- 
agreed with  Lyndon,  but  knew  perfectly 
well  that  there  was  no  point  in  his  taking 
him  on.  Albert  Gore  was  another.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  after  I  made  my  speech  criticiz- 
ing Lyndon.  LyTidon  critics  didn't  call  me  In 
my  office  because  they  figured  that  some> 
how  Lyndon  would  hear  about  it.  They 
called  me  at  home  and  they  said  now  keep 
my  name  under  your  hat.  But  you're  right. 
Keep  it  up.  give  it  to  him.  But  there  was 
nothing  open  about  that  because  frankly, 
they  were  afraid  of  him.  They  feared  his 
power. 

I  asked  Senator  Proxmlre  If  he  did 
not  think  there  were  some  other  un- 
crowned kings  in  the  Senate  on  whose 
support  Johnson  really  had  to  count. 
He  agreed  that  there  was  not  Just  one 
powerful  senator,  but  several,  and  that 
Johnson  had  to  be  careful  how  he 
handled  those  strong  personalities  in 
the  Senate  who  had  built  up  Influence 
and  power  over  the  years,  men  such  as 
Dick  Russell  and  Bob  Kerr.  "I  remem- 
ber," he  said, 

Douglas  used  to  call  Bob  Kerr  the  un- 
crowned king  of  the  Senate.  But  obviously 
the  king  of  the  Senate  was  Lyndon  John- 
son. ...  I  think  that  it  was  true  that  he 


had  to  do  that,  and  there  probably  aren't 
the  same  kind  of  power  senators,  now, 
partly  through  the  work  of  Senator  Byrd 
and  Mike  Mansfield,  both  of  whom  have 
made  every  senator  feel  that  he  was  equal 
to  every  other  senator,  and  that  every  sena- 
tor should  feel  free  to  speak  up  and  should 
sUte  his  position,  and  should  be  given  the 
fullest  possible  opportunity.  The  Senate  Is 
run  far.  far  better  now  than  It  was  when  I 
first  came  here  •  •  M  think  that  the  Mans- 
field-Byrd  leadership  has  been  far  better 
not  only  for  the  typical  senator  but  for  the 
way  the  Senate  has  conducted  its  business 
in  reaching  a  consensus. 

At  the  same  time  that  Johnson  expe- 
rienced discord  within  his  party  ranks, 
he  also  found  himself  more  at  odds 
with   the   Elsenhower   administration 
than    ever    before.    Elsenhower    and 
Johnson   had   established   good   rela- 
tions over  the  previous  years.  In  part 
because  the  president  was  not  a  parti- 
san man  by  nature  and  because  he 
needed  the  cooperation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  enact  his  legisla- 
tive program.  After  the  1958  disaster 
at  the  polls,  Eisenhower  found  much 
resentment  from  congressional  Repub- 
licans, who  blamed  him  for  not  cam- 
paigning more  vigorously  for  them.  As 
a  lame  duck  president,  he  found  that 
the  Senate  was  no  longer  as  coopera- 
tive as  It  had  been  before— especially 
considering  the  large  number  of  sena- 
tors who  thought  of  themselves  as  po- 
tential presidential  candidates  In  1960. 
Mr.    President,    there    is   a   certain 
Irony  to  President  Elsenhower's  lame 
duck  status.  It  was  the  Republican- 
controlled  80th   Congress  that  origi- 
nated the  Twenty-Second  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  limiting  a  presi- 
dent to  no  more  than  two  terms.  No 
one  doubted  that  this  was  a  response 
to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  election  to 
four  terms  as  president.  But  since  the 
eiuu:tment  of  that  amendment,  only 
Republican    presidents,    Elsenhower, 
Nixon,    and    Reagan    have    achieved 
lame  duck  status.  Perhaps  this  should 
serve  as  a  warning  against  hasty  revi- 
sions of  the  Constitution. 

In  any  case,  after  the  1958  election, 
with  his  party's  shrunken  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  President  Elsenhow- 
er exerted  more  presidential  authority 
vis-a-vis  Congress  than  he  had  before. 
This  observation  Is  drawn  from  a  fasci- 
nating oral  history  given  to  the  Elsen- 
hower Library  by  Bryce  Harlow,  Elsen- 
hower's chief  congressional  liaison. 
Harlow  also  noted  that  Eisenhower 
turned  "sharply  conservative  In  the 
last  two  years,  In  contrast  to  the  previ- 
ous years"  of  this  presidency.**  The 
years  from  1959  to  1960  were  charac- 
terized by  Elsenhower's  persistent  ef- 
forts to  hold  down  the  budget  against 
any  congressional  attemps  to  Initiate 
new  domestic  or  defense  programs.  In 
1959.  Eisenhower  vetoed  public  hous- 
ing bills,  public  works  appropriations, 
and  other  domestic  bills  he  considered 
too  costly.  The  strained  relations  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the 
Senate  were  symbolized  In  June  1959, 


when  the  Senate  rejected  Eisenhow- 
er's nomination  of  Lewis  Strauss  to 
become  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Over 
the  past  six  decades,  this  was  the  only 
cabinet  nomination  to  have  been  re- 
jected by  a  Senate  vote.  Johnson,  in 
many  ways,  regretted  the  action,  since 
he  believed  a  president  should  have 
the  ability  to  choose  his  own  advisors, 
but  he  recognized  that  there  was  too 
much  personal  hostility  toward  the  ab- 
rasive Strauss,  and  too  much  discon- 
tent with  the  domestic  directions  of 
the  administration." 

I  remember  the  very  controversial 
issue  of  Strauss'  nomination.  I  recall 
that  one  day  there  was  a  column  In 
the  press  by  Drew  Pearson  in  which 
Mr.  Pearson  stated  something  to  the 
effect  that  John  L.  Lewis,  the  then 
United  Mine  Workers  leader,  the  na-., 
tlonal  leader,  had  my  vote*  and  Mr. 
Randolph's  vote  In  his  pocket.  Mr. 
Pearson  stated  that  the  2  West  Virgin- 
la  Senators  would  vote  for  Mr. 
Strauss's  nomination. 

I  called  my  senior  colleague.  Senator 
Randolph,  on  the  phone  that  day.  I 
said  to  Senator  Randolph:  "Jennings,  I 
note  In  the  paper  that  Mr.  Drew  Pear- 
son's column  says  John  L.  Lewis  has 
your  vote  and  mine  In  his  pocket  and 
that  we  will  vote  for  Strauss." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  I  had 
not  yet  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to 
how  I  was  going  to  vote. 

I  said  to  Jennings,  "Jennings,  I  will 
vote  against  Mr.  Strauss  because  I'm 
just  not  going  to  have  people  think 
that  Mr.  Lewis  has  my  vote  In  his 
pocket."  And  Jennings  said,  "Well. 
Bob,  I  feel  the  same  way."  So  we  both 
voted  against  Mr.  Strauss.  That  Is  an 
Indication  of  how  sometimes  on  very 
little  things  the  course  of  actions  Is  af- 
fected. 

The  Senate  was  also  sharply  suspi- 
cious of  President  Elsenhower's  de- 
fense budgets,  particularly  In  light  of 
Soviet  missile  and  space  achievements. 
Lyndon  Johrjson  chaired  the  Pre- 
paredness Subconunlttee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  where  he 
grilled  administration  witnesses  on  re- 
ports of  a  growing  'mlssslle  gap"  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  addition  to  the  slow 
pace  of  American  missile  development, 
the  Johnson  subcommittee  also  point- 
ed to  weaknesses  in  American  conven- 
tional forces.  Despite  these  charges, 
however,  the  Congress  did  not  sub- 
stantially increase  defense  appropria- 
tions over  Elsenhower's  requests." 

As  the  second  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  opened  In  1960,  Johnson 
faced  another  potentially  divisive  fight 
over  civil  rights.  The  Civil  Rights  bill 
of  1960  was  Intended  to  repair  some  In- 
adequacies In  the  '57  Act,  largely  In 
regard  to  voting  rights.  Johnson,  who 
had  been  successful  In  staving  off  a  de- 
blllatlng  filibuster  three  years  earlier, 
could  not  hold  back  the  tide  at  this 
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point.  Under  the  leadership  of  Rich- 
ard Russell,  opponents  of  the  bill  con- 
ducted a  well-organized  and  effective 
campaign  to  block  its  consideration. 
Johnson  felt  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  hold  the  Senate  in  continuous, 
round-the-clock  sessions.  Those  of  us 
who  were  members  of  the  Senate  at 
that  time  well  recall  those  sessions, 
with  sleepy,  pajama-clad  members  an- 
swering quonim  calls  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  members  chain- 
smoking and  gulping  down  pots  of 
coffee  in  the  cloakrooms  to  stay  alert, 
and  everyone  showing  the  signs  of 
nervous  exhaustion. 

Around-the-clock  sessions  were  held 
from  February  29  through  March  8. 
The  Senate  was  in  continuous  session 
for  nine  days,  or  a  total  of  157  hours 
and  26  minutes— with  two  breaks.  The 
first  break  (15  minutes)  occured  on 
March  2  from  7:14  ajn.  until  7:29  a.m. 
The  Senate  next  recessed  at  5:31  p.m. 
on  March  5.  As  of  that  time  it  had 
been  in  session  82  hours  and  3  min- 
utes. The  Senate  reconvened  on 
March  7  at  12:00  noon  and  continued 
until  March  8  at  8:10  p.m. 

Thus  it  is  correct  to  say:  As  of  5:31 
pjn.  on  March  5.  the  Senate  had  been 
in  session  125  hours  and  31  minutes,  or 
the  Senate  was  in  session  for  157 
hours  and  26  minutes  with  two  breaks, 
or  the  Senate  was  in  session  for  82 
hours  and  3  minutes  without  a  break. 
Much  is  said  these  days  about  the 
quality  of  life,  but  think  how  it  was 
then.  I  presided  over  the  Senate  for  22 
continuous  hours— all  night,  all  day— 
and  I  guess  I  would  have  sat  there 
longer,  had  the  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Nixon,  not  shown  up  to  claim  the 
chair.  Cloture  votes  failed  to  end  the 
filibuster.  At  last,  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration agreed  to  delete  those 
sections  most  objectionable  to  its  op- 
ponents, and  the  Senate  passed  a  wa- 
tered down  version  of  the  bill. 

For  all  his  efforts,  Lyndon  Johnson 
won  little  support  from  his  liberal  crit- 
ics. "I  know  the  liberals  felt  I  made 
too  many  compromises,"  he  said  later. 
"I  felt  I  got  the  best  bill  I  could  with 
the  votes  1  had,  and  if  they  could  have 
gotten  a  better  bill,  we  would  have 
gotten  It.  But  I  know  there  was  a  lot  of 
feeling  among  the  liberals  that  they 
ought  to  have  the  whole  loaf.  And  a 
lot  of  us  would  like  to  have  a  whole 
loaf,  but  you  don't  always  get  what 
you  want."  ** 

The  protracted  filibuster  demon- 
strated another  of  Johnson's  problems 
that  year.  He  was  widely  regarded  as  a 
front-runner  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential campaign,  but  while  such  can- 
didates as  Senators  John  Kennedy  and 
Hubert  Humphrey  were  out  on  the 
campaign  trail.  Johnson  was  in  Wash- 
ington leading  the  Senate  through  its 
paces.  Johnson  found  that  while  being 
majority  leader  may  catapult  a  sena- 
tor into  the  national  limelight,  it  was 
not  very  conducive  to  campaigning  for 


the  presidency.  A  leader  cannot  aban- 
don his  responsibilities  for  long,  and 
modem  campaigning  for  the  presiden- 
cy requires  a  candidate's  exclusive  at- 
tention over  many  years,  witness  the 
campaigns  of  John  Kennedy,  George 
McGovem,  and  Jimmy  Carter  as  ex- 
amples. It  came,  I  think,  as  a  profound 
shock  to  Johnson  when  his  party 
passed  him  by  for  the  nomination  in 
1960  in  favor  of  young  John  Kenne- 
dy—who at  that  time  might  have  been 
called  a  "back  bencher"  in  the  Senate, 
just  as  I  was.  It  was  a  measure  of 
Johnson's  commitment  to  his  party, 
however,  that  he  swallowed  his  pride 
and  agreed  to  run  as  vice  president  on 
Kennedy's  ticket,  a  move  which  many 
of  Johnson's  closest  advisors  urged 
him  to  reject.  It  was  also  a  measure  of 
his  insatiable  political  ambition. 

"I  remember  his  candidacy  for  the 
vice  president,"  Senator  Stennls  told 
me.  'and  frankly  I  got  to  where  I 
could  hardly  think  of  the  Senate  with- 
out Lyndon  Johnson  in  it."  Senator 
Stennis  was  in  Johnson's  suite  at  the 
convention  during  the  discussions  over 
whether  to  accept  Kennedys  offer  to 
take  the  vice  presidential  nomination. 
"I  know  Senator  Johnson's  thinking 
with  reference  to  that  matter,"  he 
said.  "I  frankly  hated  to  give  him  up 
in  the  Senate.  He  took  that  position 
and  added  greatly  to  the  campaign,  no 
doubt  about  that,  and  really  helped 
Mr.  Kennedy  in  his  race  for  the  presi- 
dency." 

So  it  was.  when  the  Congress  recon- 
vened in  August  1960.  after  its  recesses 
for  the  party  conventions,  that  John- 
son  no   longer   was   the   preeminent 
Democrat  in  the  chamber.  How  many 
of  us  recaU  that  historically  unique 
session?  The  Democratic  presidential 
nominee,  John  F.   Kennedy,  led  his 
party's  forces,  aided  by  vice  presiden- 
tial nominee.   Lyndon  Johnson.  And 
presiding  over  the  Senate  was  the  Re- 
publican  presidential    nominee.    Vice 
President  Richard  Nixon.  Will  we  ever 
see  such  a  confrontation  again?  For 
Johnson  it  could  not  have  been  an 
easy    session,    with    Republicans    ad- 
dressing Senator  Kennedy  as  "the  ma- 
jority leader's  leader."  The  politically 
charged  atmosphere  of  the  session  was 
also  completely  unconduclve  to  legisla- 
tive accomplishment.  The  Senate  re- 
jected a  Kennedy-sponsored  Medicare 
bill,  and  no  action  was  taken  on  feder- 
al aid  to  education  and  minimum  wage 
legislation,   two   Important  planks   In 
the  Democratic  platform.  When  the 
Senate   adjourned   on   September    1. 
1960.  nothing  of  substance  had  been 
achieved.  It  was  a  totally  Inappropri- 
ate conclusion  for  Lyndon  Johnson's 
career  as  majority  leader.'* 

In  November  1960.  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  were  elected 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  won  by  the  nar- 
rowest of  margins,  and  it  was  clear 
that  Johnson's  presence  on  the  ticket 


had  helped  to  hold  sufficient  South- 
em  sUtes  and  his  native  Texas  to  give 
the  needed  margin  for  the  ticket. 

On  January  3,  1961.  the  87th  Con- 
gress convened.  Lyndon  Johnson  re- 
signed his  Senate  seat,  and  Democratic 
liberals    revolted    against    Johnson's 
leadership    in    their    party    caucus. 
Democrats  had  just  elected  Montana 
Senator    Mike    Mansfield    as    their 
leader  to  succeed  Johnson.  Johnson, 
as  outgoing  leader,  presided  over  the 
meeting.  In  his  first  act  as  leader,  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  moved  that  Johnson  as 
vice   president  be   Invited  to  preside 
over  future  meetings  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Conference.  Can  you  Imagine  that? 
This  action  by  the  new  majority  leader 
reflected   the  quiet   and   unassuming 
nature  of  Mike  Mansfield,  but  it  was  a 
mistake.  Although  In  those  days  the 
conference   rarely   met.   It   suggested 
that  Johnson  would  attempt  to  play  a 
leading  role  In  enacting  Kennedy's  leg- 
islative   program.     Various    senators 
were  Immediately  on  their  feet  pro- 
testing   that    such    an    arrangement 
would  violate  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tutional  separation   of   powers.    "We 
might  as  well  ask  Jack  Kermedy  to 
come  back  to  the  Senate  and  take  his 
tum  at  presiding,"  said  Senator  Albert 
Gore.  Sr..  of  Tennessee.  Others  rose 
with  the  same  complaint,  but  It  was 
clear  that  many  were  venting  their 
frustration  over  Johnson's  all-power- 
ful style  of  leadership;  they  wanted  no 
more  of  it.  Although  Senator  Mans- 
field's motion  carried  by  a  vote  of  46 
to  17.  Johnson  was  stunned  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  opposition,  and  the 
fact  that  old  friends  like  Clinton  An- 
derson  of   New   Mexico   would   have 
risen  to  object  to  his  election.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  conference,  John- 
son   handed    the    gavel    to    Senator 
Mansfield  and  never  retumed  to  pre- 
side." 

The  vice  presidency  was  too  small  to 
contain  a  man  as  big  as  Lyndon  John- 
son. Those  who  knew  him  realized 
how  frustrated  he  felt  in  such  a  consti- 
tutionally powerless  post.  There  was  a 
delightful  story  that  Johnson  liked  to 
tell  about  his  Senate  chauffeur,  a  man 
who  had  driven  every  majority  leader 
since  Joe  Robinson.  When  Johnson 
became  vice  president,  he  invited  the 
chauffeur  to  continue  to  drive  for  him. 
No.  the  chauffeur  replied,  he  pre- 
ferred to  drive  for  men  with  real 
power.  Although  he  was  the  second 
man  In  our  national  political  stmc- 
ture.  Lyndon  Johnson  realized  that  he 
had  abdicated  real  power  when  he  left 
the  majority  leadership.  Not  until 
tragic  events  catapulted  him  into  the 
White  House,  three  years  later,  would 
Johnson  once  again  show  his  full  ca- 
pacities for  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  Into  the  Record  foot- 
notes to  "Lyndon  Johnson  and  the 
United  Stotes  Senate." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  foot- 
notes were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rccoiu).  as  follows: 

FOOmOTU  TO  "LTRSOH  JOHMSOH  AMD  THK 

UicTRD  Statu  Skrati" 

■  Donald  R.  Matthews,  "U.8.  Senators  and  Their 
World"  (New  York,  1940).  133-4. 

» For  Johnaons  early  years,  see  Robert  A.  Caro. 
"The  Years  of  Lyndon  Johnson:  The  Path  to 
Power"  (New  York.  1983). 

>' Darren  St.  Claire.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate."  Senate  HistorKaU  Office,  Oral  History 
Interview,  130. 

•Merle  MUler.  "Lyndoa  An  Oral  Biography" 
(New  York.  1980).  141. 

•Bobby  Baker.  "Wheeling  and  Dealing.  Confes- 
sions of  a  Capltor  HUl  Operator"  (New  York.  1978), 
40. 

•  Baker.  "Wheeling  and  Dealing."  40. 

'  Paul  H.  Douglas.  "In  the  Fullness  of  Time:  The 
Memoirs  of  Paul  H.  Douglas"  (New  York,  1973). 
304. 

•  MlUer.  "Lyndon."  143-3. 

•  Carl  Solberg.  "Hubert  Humphrey:  A  Biography" 
(New  York.  1984).  143-5. 

■°  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak.  "Lyndon  B. 
Johnson:  The  Exercise  of  Power"  (New  York.  1966), 
54-6. 

■  <  MUler.  "Lyndon."  150. 

■*  Evans  and  Novak.  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson."  51. 

"  Ibid..  56-7:  Solberg,  "Hubert  Humphrey."  163- 
4. 

■•Eisenhower  once  noted  of  Knowland:  "It  Is  a 
pity  that  his  wisdom,  his  Judgment,  his  tact,  and 
his  sence  of  humor  lag  so  far  behind  his  ambition." 
Stephen  E.  Ambrose.  "Elsenhower  The  President" 
(New  York.  1984).  164. 

■■CoRGaassioHAL  RccosD.  83d  Congress.  3d  sess., 
3318. 

■•Evans  and  Novak,  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson."  81-7: 
Robert  Griffith.  "The  Politics  of  Pear  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  and  the  Senate"  (Lexington,  1970),  339, 
394-306. 

"Richard  Langham  Riedel,  "Halls  of  the 
Mighty:  My  47  Years  at  the  Senate"  (Washington. 
1969).  159-60. 

'•  MUler.  "Lyndon."  176,179. 

'•  DarreU  St.  Claire  Oral  History.  134-5. 

••Floyd  M.  Riddick:  Senate  Parliamentarian." 
Senate  Historical  Office.  Oral  History  Interviews. 
361-3. 

'■  Evans  and  Novak.  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson."  114-6. 

••  Ibid..  138. 

» Ibid.,  135-40:  MUler.  "Lyndon,"  310. 

»*  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.,  "Both  Your  Houses:  The 
Truth  About  Congress"  (New  York.  1973).  116. 

■•Evans  and  Novak.  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson."  104; 
Jay  a.  Sykes.  "Prosmire"  (Washington.  1973).  109. 

>•  "ExecuUve  Sessions  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  (Historical  Series)",  vol.  XI.  86th 
Congress,  1st  seas..  1959  (Washington.  1983),  133-50. 

•'See  Donald  A.  Ritchie.  "Making  Fulbrlght 
Chairman:  Or  How  the  'Johnson  Treatment'  Nearly 
Backfired."  In  The  Society  for  Historians  of  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Relations  Newsletter,  XV  (September 
1984).  31-8. 

••Sykes.  "Proxmlre,"  109-30:  Coroumiovai. 
Rbcowi.  86th  Congress.  1st  sess.,  3814-30. 

■•Bryce  Harlow  Oral  History,  Elsenhower  Li- 
brary. AbUene.  KB,  45. 

'o  Charles  C.  Alexander,  "Holding  the  Line:  The 
Elsenhower  Era.  1953-61"  (Bloomington,  1975). 
351-3:  Baker,  "Wheeling  and  Dealing."  136-8. 

•>  Alexander,  "Holding  the  Line,"  351. 

>•  MUler.  "Lyndon  .  236-9. 

"  Evans  and  Novak.  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson",  333-4: 
MUler.  "Lyndon ".  330-1. 

••  MUler,  "'Lyndon',  375-6. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stmms).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  minority  leader,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  Into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations: 
Calendar  Order  No.  667,  Calendar 
Order  No.  figS.  Calendar  Order  No. 
669.  Calen||rt)rder  No.  670,  Calendar 
Order  No^71.  Calendar  Order  No. 
673.  Calendar  Order  No.  674,  Calendar 
Order  No.  676,  Calendar  Order  No. 
677,  Calendar  Order  No.  678,  Calendar 
Order  No.  679,  and  Calendar  Order 
No.  680;  and  Nominations  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  in  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  with  the  exception  of 
Edwin  G.  Corr. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the 
nominations  to  which  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader 
has  directed  his  remarks  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 

are  ready  to  go. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc  and  con- 
finned  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Thx  Juoiciaxt 
Frank  J.  Idaglll.  of  North  Dakota!  to  be 
U.8.  circuit  Judge  for  the  eighth  circuit. 

Danny  J.  Boggs,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  D.8. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  sixth  circuit. 

Lawrence  P.  Zatkoff,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
D.S.  dlfitrict  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan. 

Ronald  R.  Lagueux.  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Tbomaa  J.  McAvoy.  of  New  York,  to  be 
VS.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  New  York. 

David  R.  Hansen,  of  Iowa,  to  be  n.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa. 
Miriam  O.  Cedarbaum,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.8.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

Iirm-AMDUCAH  DKVZLonizifT  Bank 
Larry  K.  Melllnger,  of  California,  to  be 
VS.  Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

IirmiiATioiiAL  Bahk  roa  Reconstkuction 

AND  DKVKLOnCKIfT 

Hugh  W.  Foster,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment for  a  term  of  2  years. 

DxPARTKun'  or  Stati 
Oaston  Joseph  Sigur.  Jr..  of  Maryland  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte. 

Paul  Dundes  Wolfowltz.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

Arthur  H.  Davis,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraodlnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama. 


NoMiRATioiia  Placid  on  trs  SwacTAiT's 

DuK  m  TKi  SDnoii  PoanaR  Snvici 
Senior  Foreign  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Stanton  H.  Burnett,  and  ending  Oerald 
A  Waters,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  January  34.  19M,  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CoRoaxasiOMAL  Ricoao  of 
January  27,  ISM. 

Senior  Foreign  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Peter  W.  Askln.  and  ending  Richard  C. 
McClure.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  January  24,  19M,  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CoHGRKSstONAL  Ricoao  of  Jan- 
uary 27,  1986. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  thAt 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLA'nVE  SESSION 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  GOODS  ARE  GOOD 
FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  17.  I  participated  in  a  very 
unique  news  conference  in  Little  Rock, 
AR.  with  the  management  team  of  one 
of  America's  most  aggressive  and 
growing  companies,  Wal-Mart.  This 
unbelievably  successful  retail  chain 
has  pmbarked  on  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic experiments  in  the  annals  of 
American  business.  At  first  I  was 
doubtful  but  now  I  am  not  only  enthu- 
siastic, I  am  downright  excited  about 
the  possibilities  of  its  success  and  its 
spread  to  other  retailers  in  America. 
The  name  of  the  plan  is  right  on 
target— 'American  Goods  Are  Good 
for  America." 

First,  this  company  was  founded  by 
a  great  Arkansan,  Sam  Walton,  in 
1962.  By  1980,  its  sales  were  $1,248  bil- 
lion, and  in  1986,  Wal-Mart's  sales 
were  almost  $8.5  billion.  After  the 
amazing  press  conference,  with  the 
Wal-Mart  management  team  and  the 
representatives  of  American  manufac- 
turers who  are  participating,  not  only 
do  I  believe  that  it  will  be  successful, 
but  it  will  be  contagious  to  other  re- 
tailers In  this  Nation. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  while  most 
retailers  buy  American  where  they 
can.  until  now.  noboby  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  trying  to  "make  it 
happen."  Buyers  need  reliable  suppli- 
ers and  suppliers  need  reliable  buyers. 
This  plan,  which  was  designed  to  make 
buying  American  not  only  patriotic. 
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but  profiUble  and  beneficial  to  the 
consumers,  is  "making  it  happen."  Al- 
ready. 4.538  jobs  have  been  saved  in 
America  by  Wal-Mart's  purchases  of 
American  goods,  which  were  formally 
purchased  overseas.  And  what  is  the 
criterion  for  buying  American?  It  is 
simple.  Wal-Mart  agrees  to  a  1-  or  2- 
year  contract  with  a  manufacturer  for 
a  particular  line  of  merchandise.  The 
test  is  simple.  If  the  quality  of  the 
American-made  product  is  as  good  or 
better  than  its  foreign  counterpart, 
and  the  price  is  equal  to  or  better  than 
its  foreign  counterpart,  then  they 
make  the  deal.  Under  this  simple  for- 
mula, American  manufacturers  can 
give  the  lowest  price,  knowing  that 
there  is  a  reliable  purchaser,  and  in 
many  instances  produce  better  quality 
at  a  lower  price  than  their  overseas 
competitors.  Some  plants,  with  a  2- 
year  contract  under  their  belts,  are 
even  able  to  buy  new  high-technology 
capital  equipment,  which  reduces  the 
price  even  further. 

With  the  recent  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  some  American  manufac- 
turers are  already  finding  themselves 
able  to  compete  against  foreign  goods 
here,  and  some  are  even  finding  for- 
eign markets  open  to  them  which  have 
previously  been  closed.  But  the  Wal- 
Mart  buy  American  campaign  will  add 
greatly  to  the  amount  of  American 
goods  that  will  be  sold  in  American 
outlets.  Jobs  will  be  saved,  and  the 
consimiers  will  benefit.  How  could  a 
formula  work  better  to  reduce  our 
trade  deficits  and  restore  American 
pride? 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
campaign  to  strengthen  the  partner- 
ship between  retailers  and  manufac- 
turers to  develop  increased  competi- 
tion, in  price  and  quality,  between 
American-made  goods  and  imported 
items  is  Just  what  America  has  been 
needing. 

I  would  like  to  wax  eloquent  on  the 
man  who  founded  this  company,  and 
whose  continuing  unique  ideas  have 
made  this  company  so  successful,  but 
he  continually  reminds  me  that  there 
is  a  gigantic  management  team  and 
120.000  "associates"  who  are  the  real 
key  to  Wal-Mart's  colossal  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  Wal-Mart  for 
helping  keep  America  strong,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  one  idea  will 
become  contagious  throughout  Amer- 
ica, and  that  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  American  jobs  will  be  saved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
newspaper  articles  and  a  flyer  from 
Wal-Mart  on  this  campaign  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Utile  Rock  (AR)  Gazette,  Feb. 
18. 1986] 

Walton  Touts  U.S.  Goods,  Boyikg  Piah— 
PrrcH  Pervknt.  Positivi 

(By  Bob  Stover) 
Using  the  salesmanship  and  fervor  that 
catapulted  him  to  the  position  of  the  richest 
man  In  America,  Sam  Walton  Tuesday 
aitemoon  touted  his  Wal-Mart  chain's  Buy 
American  program. 

His  rapt  audience  at  the  SUtehouse  Con- 
vention Center  Included  a  United  SUtes 
senator,  the  governor,  three  United  SUtes 
represenUtlves,  officials  of  more  than  two 
dozen  companies  that  have  profited  from 
the  program  and  officials  from  a  dozen  eco- 
nomic development  departments  in  other 
states. 

American  goods  are  good  for  America  and 
Wal-Mart,  he  said,  predicting  that  the  pro- 
gram could  save  manufacturing  jobs  and 
help  retailers  at  the  same  time.  That  would 
help  reduce  or  eliminate  the  nation's  trade 
deficit,  he  said. 

Walton's  rare  public  appearance  was  an 
orchestrated  event  held  In  conjunction  with 
Wal-Mart's  annual  training  meetings. 

Piguratively.  Walton  wrapped  his  program 
in  the  flag.  Uterally.  he  wrapped  himself  in 
a  large  beach  towel.  The  towel  was  one  of 
several  Items  that  his  company  Is  now 
buying  from  American  companies,  but  a 
year  ago  was  purchasing  from  overseas.  To 
show  his  enthusiasm,  he  also  waved  cooking 
utensils,  held  up  lawn  chairs  so  the  audience 
could  see  that  the  cheaper  American-made 
product  was  better  than  Its  overseas  coun- 
terpart, tossed  wash  cloths  to  a  reporter  so 
she  could  feel  the  difference  and  led  the 
press  on  a  brisk  walk  through  a  merchan- 
dise display  area  that  featured  American- 
made  products. 

Walton  announced  his  Buy  American  pro- 
gram In  March  1985,  citing  a  growing  feder- 
al trade  deficit  and  a  loss  of  jobs  by  Wal- 
Mart  customers  as  two  of  his  motivations. 

IMFROMPTtl  testimonials 

Representatives  of  about  30  companies, 
several  of  them  based  In  Arkansas,  were 
seated  behind  Walton  as  he  gave  his  ram- 
bling, loud  and  consistently  positive  pitch. 
Several  times  he  called  on  the  manufactur- 
ing company  representatives  for  Impromptu 
testimonials  and  each  time  they  responded 
with  rousing  endorsements.  Some  of  them 
said  Wal-Mart  was  responsible  for  keeping 
their  plants  0[>erating. 

The  secret,  most  of  them  said,  was  that 
Wal-Mart  has  agreed  to  give  them  long-term 
contracts,  large  orders  and  Immediate  pay- 
ment when  the  product  was  produced.  They 
and  Walton  said  other  large  retailers  should 
do  the  same.  They  said  some  other  compa- 
nies buy  American  when  they  can,  but  don't 
co-operate  with  manufacturers  to  make  it 
work. 

Walton  gave  an  example  of  a  windshield 
wiper  manufacturer  In  Florida.  Wal-Mart 
imported  wipers  last  year.  This  year  they 
will  buy  $1.5  million  worth  from  the  Florida 
company. 

Last  year  Wal-Mart  sold  a  lawn  chair 
made  overseas  for  $6.99.  This  year  the 
American-made  product,  which  Walton  sat 
in  to  demonstrate,  will  sell  for  $4.93.  "This 
year  we'll  do  $3  million  worth  of  business 
with  them  and  they  did  us  a  favor, "  Walton 
said,  •Folks,  that  can  be  done  time  and  time 
again." 

He  had  similar  accounts  about  micro- 
waves, candles,  shirts,  boote,  shoes  and  caps 
for  toy  cap  guns. 


One  manufacturer,  Whitney  Stevens  of 
J.P.  Stevens,  said  he  was  a  little  worried 
about  Walton.  Stevens  said  his  company 
was  selling  Walton  a  beach  towel  that  will 
retail  two  for  $7.  "And  he's  bought  so  many 
beach  towels  that  if  he  doesn't  sell  some  of 
them  by  summer,  he's  going  to  be  up  to  his 
•  •  •  In  beach  towels,"  Stevens  said. 

Walton,  wrapping  one  of  the  blue  towels 
around  his  waist  and  showing  it  off  for  the 
audience,  asked  Stevens  how  many  towels 
Wal-Mart  had  ordered.  Eight  million  dollars 
worth  at  retail,  he  was  told. 

"We'll  sell  them,"  Walton  said.  Walton  ad- 
mitted that  at  one  time  he  looked  at  his 
suppliers  as  adversaries.  "That's  got  to 
change."  he  said.  "We've  got  to  have  a  part- 
nership and  l>e  supportive  of  each  other." 

Governor  Bill  Clinton.  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ator Dale  Bumpers  and  United  SUtes  Rep- 
resenUtlves John  Paul  Hammerschmldt  of 
Harrison  and  Bill  Alexander  of  Osceola 
each  were  given  a  couple  of  minutes  to  com- 
ment, and  naturally  they  praised  Walton. 
Walton  insisted  they  give  the  credit  to  the 
company,  not  him.  Mr.  Clinton  said  that 
when  Walton  first  talked  to  him  about  the 
campaign  last  year  he  never  dreamed  It 
would  have  the  Impact  It  has.  United  SUtes 
Representative  Tommy  Robinson  of  Jack- 
sonville also  attended  the  presenUtlon. 

Walton  fielded  some  questions  from  re- 
porters. He  said  several  reasons  caused  com- 
panies to  buy  overseas,  including  that  It  was 
easier  and  buyers  probably  liked  the  trips  to 
the  Orient.  He  said  although  his  top  offi- 
cials were  opposed  to  any  protectionist  bills, 
he  personally  probably  would  support  some 
mild  protectionist  legislation  If  It  had  a  time 
limit. 

He  also  said  that  he  "could  care  less  about 
Japan  at  the  moment"  and  was  Interested  in 
seeing  trade  diverted  from  the  Orient  to 
Central  and  South  American  countries 
where  the  United  SUtes  "has  a  tremendous 
Interest  and  responsibility. " 

Walton  and  David  Glass.  Wal-Mart  presi- 
dent, said  the  company  was  going  to  expand 
the  Buy  American  program  this  year  to  try 
and  persuade  some  large  manufacturers 
that  have  some  or  all  work  done  overseas  to 
move  operations  back  to  the  United  SUtes. 


[From  The  Arkansas  Democrat,  Feb.  18, 
19861 


"Buy  American' 


■  Plan  Pays  Orr,  Walton 
Says 


(By  Dave  Wannemacher) 
a   circus-like    atmosphere. 


Amid  a  circus-like  atmosphere,  "Sales- 
man" Sam  Walton,  head  of  the  BentonvUle- 
based  Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.,  briefed  busi- 
nessmen, politicians  and  reporters  Monday 
on  his  company's  "Buy  American  "  program 
that  he  said  has  put  4.538  people  to  work  in 
the  last  12  months. 

Several  hundred  people  jammed  Little 
Rock's  SUtehouse  Convention  Center  to 
listen  to  Walton,  who  was  speaking  as  part 
of  his  company's  annual  Spring  Merchandis- 
ing Seminar. 

The  charismatic  Walton,  a  billionaire  as  a 
result  of  building  his  company  to  lU  current 
size,  wore  $29.84  shoes  manufactured  in 
Wynne  and  sold  at  Wal-Mart  as  he  led  re- 
porters and  businessmen  on  a  tour  of  the 
convention  center,  which  was  converted  to 
look  like  one  of  his  company's  stores. 

Along  one  wall  was  an  array  of  products, 
mostly  clothing,  that  Wal-Mart  formerly 
Imported,  but  which  now  are  being  manu- 
factured by  American  companies.  It  Is  Wal- 
Mart's  commitment,  he  said,  to  put  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work  and  reduce  a  foreign 


trade  deficit  that  has  swelled  to  more  than 
$140  bUlion. 

Holding  up  a  child's  size  2  T-shirt,  manu- 
factured by  Plxle  Playmates  of  Florida, 
Walton  said,  "They  say  we  can't  do  it  in  the 
United  SUtes,  but  we're  going  to  have  these 
in  our  stores  for  two  for  $5." 

Sitting  behind  Walton  during  a  m-hour 
press  conference  were  executives  from  28 
companies  across  the  country  whose  manu- 
facturing operations  were  Increased  as  a 
result  of  the  "Buy  American"  program.  At  a 
Uble  next  to  them  sat  the  politicians:  Gov. 
Bill  Clinton,  Sen.  Dale  Bumpers,  D-Ark, 
Reps.  Tommy  Robinson  and  Bill  Alexander, 
both  D-Ark,  and  Rep.  John  Paul  Hammer- 
schmldt, R-Ark. 

All  sat  quietly  and  briefly  conversed 
among  themselves  while  Walton  presented 
his  sales  pitch  for  the  "Buy  American"  pro- 
gram. 

In  many  ways,  Walton  resembled  a 
preacher  extolling  the  virtues  of  good 
versus  evil,  with  the  company  represenU- 
tlves giving  testimonials  on  how  much 
better  off  they  were  because  of  Wal-Mart. 

Walton,  meanwhile,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
sling  a  wire  deck  chair  over  his  shoulder- 
missing  Clinton  by  inches— to  prove  a  point 
that  the  American  product  was  superior  to 
the  one  manufactured  overseas. 

But  Walton's  message  was  clear:  at  no 
time  did  the  company  compromise  quality 
or  price  just  to  put  Americans  back  to  work. 
The  program  Is  successful,  Walton  said,  be- 
cause Wal-Mart  has  worked  closely  with 
American  manufacturers  to  see  that  a  prod- 
uct can  be  developed  at  a  cost  equal  to  or 
better  than  the  foreign  competition. 

About  the  only  concessions,  he  said,  were 
in  Wal-Mart's  profit  margin. 

David  Glass,  president  of  the  discount 
chain,  said  Wal-Mart  currently  buys  5  per- 
cent of  Ite  merchandise  directly  from  com- 
panies overseas.  Another  25  percent  Is  man- 
ufactured overseas  by  American-owned  com- 
panies, which  will  be  the  target  of  Phase  II 
of  Wal-Mart's  program.  Glass  said. 

This  year,  the  second  of  the  "Buy  Ameri- 
can" program,  Wal-Mart  will  try  to  arrange 
purchasing  contracts  that  will  allow  Ameri- 
can companies  that  produce  overseas  to 
bring  the  jobs  back  home.  Glass  said. 

Walton  also  unveiled  three  new  television 
commercials  to  be  shown  In  Wal-Mart's 
trade  area  beginning  today.  One  was  filmed 
in  Brlnkley  featuring  Parris  Fashions. 

The  goal  for  Wal-Mart  in  1986  is  to  reach 
$11  billion  in  sales,  and  the  company's 
newest  slogan  Is  "Yes,  We  Can." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  IS,  1986] 

Wal-Mart  Head  to  Push  Buy-Amkrican 

Prooram 

(By  Caroline  E.  Mayer) 

The  richest  man  In  America  is  determined 
to  make  America  even  richer. 

Sam  Walton,  the  chairman  of  Wal-Mart 
Stores,  Inc.,  plans  to  step  up  hU  Buy-Ameri- 
can campaign  next  week,  calling  a  major 
news  conference  to  ask  other  retailers  pub- 
licly to  join  his  efforts  to  prove  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  can  be  as  competitive  as 
their  Increasingly  popular  foreign  counter- 
parts. 

Walton,  who  last  year  was  named  the  rich- 
eat  man  In  America  by  Forbes  magazine,  has 
been  engaged  for  the  last  year  in  virtually  a 
single-handed  effort  to  reduce  the  growing 
trade  deficit  and  Increase  jobs  here  at  home. 

Since  last  March,  Wal-Mart,  one  of  the 
nation's  fastest-growing  and  most  successful 
discount  chains,  has  set  out  to  prove  that 
American  manufacturers  can  make  quality 


goods  that  will  match  or  beat  the  prices  of 
Imported  goods. 

Among  other  things,  Wal-Mart  offered  fa- 
vorable terms— including  longer  lead  times 
and  more  advantageous  financial  agree- 
ments—to domestic  manufacturers  to  make 
It  possible  for  them  to  compete  with  foreign 
firms  whose  labor  costs  are  far  less  than 
companies  In  the  United  SUtes. 

In  addition  to  helping  reduce  the  deficit, 
the  campaign  also  serves  Wal-Mart,  which  is 
based  In  the  rural  areas  In  the  Southeast 
and  Midwest.  Many  of  the  manufacturers 
that  have  signed  up  with  Wal-Mart  are 
based  in  the  Wal-Mart  marketing  area. 
Without  the  Wal-Mart  contracU.  some  of 
these  companies  may  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness, reducing  business  as  well  for  the  dis- 
count chain,  which  is  second  only  to  K  mart 
Corp.  In  size. 

Wal-Mart  says  it  has  been  able  to  save 
some  $200  minion  from  being  spent  overseas 
by  finding  American  manufacturers  to  do 
the  same  Job.  That  savings.  In  turn,  has 
translated  Into  creating  or  retaining  some 
4,500  jobs,  Wal-Mart  contends. 

But  with  the  U.S.  merchandise  deficit  to- 
Ullng  $148.5  billion  for  1985.  Walton  real- 
izes he  cannot  solve  the  problem  alone.  As  a 
result,  he  now  is  trying  to  enlist  other  retail- 
ers. Including  the  glanU  such  as  Sears.  Roe- 
buck Si  Co.  and  K  mart  to  join  his  battle. 

So  far,  only  one  has  agreed:  Venture 
Stores,  a  discount  chain  owned  by  May  De- 
partment Stores  Co. 

Walton  hopes  to  change  all  that  next 
week,  however,  when  he  calls  manufacturers 
and  government  officials  together  In  Little 
Rock  to  explore  ways  to  form  a  stronger 
partnership  between  American  manufactur- 
ers and  reUUers. 

American  Goods  Are  Good  roR  America— A 
Solution  Within  the  System 
On  March  15,  1985,  Sam  M.  Walton, 
founder  and  chairman  of  Wal-Mart  stores 
sent  a  message  to  his  merchandise  manag- 
ers: "Find  producu  that  American  manufac- 
turers have  stopped  producing  because  they 
couldn't  compete  with  foreign  Imports." 
This  mandate  Is  a  result  of  Mr.  Walton's 
concern  for  the  economy's  high  balance  o( 
trade  deflclU  and  the  attendant  loss  of  jobs 
and  dollars  flowing  out  of  the  country. 

(In  one  year  1983-1984.  non-oil  related  Ira- 
ports  grew  $70  billion,  a  33  percent  Increase, 
while  the  balance  of  trade  deficit  grew  by  78 
percent  to  $123.3  billion,  in  that  same 
period.) 

That  concern  was  translated  In  a  letter  to 
Wal-Mart's  3,000  domestic  suppliers  sUtlng 
that  between  1981  and  1984  an  estimated  1.6 
million  American  Jobs  were  lost  to  imports. 
In  one  year,  1983-1984,  non-oil  related  im- 
ports grew  $70  billion,  a  33  percent  Increase, 
whUe  the  balance  of  trade  deficit  grew  by  78 
percent,  to  $123.3  billion.  In  that  same 
period. 

Said  Walton,  "Something  can  and  must  be 
done  to  reverse  this  very  serious  threat  to 
our  free  enterprise  system." 

Wal-Mart  Initiated  the  "'Buy  American" 
program.  It  Is  designed  to  work  toward  a 
long  range  goal  strengthening  that  free  en- 
terprise system.  The  "Buy  American"  effort 
Is  not  an  antl-lmport  campaign.  Wal-Mart  Is 
not  suggesting  trade  regulation  legislation, 
tariffs  or  controls  on  Imported  Items.  Mr. 
Walton  is  the  first  to  state  that  certain  lines 
of  merchandise  will  continue  to  be  bought 
overseas,  and  necessarily  so.  The  "Buy 
American"  program  Is  a  cooperative  effort 
between  retailers  and  domestic  manufactur- 
ers to  re-etUbllsh  a  competitive  position  in 


price  and  quality.  American  made  goods  to 

the  market  place. 

Wal-Mart  has  taken  the  initiative  of  work- 
ing and  planning  with  American  manufac- 
turers and  suppliers  to  obtain  goods  that  are 
competitive  In  price  and  quality  with  for- 
eign Imports.  Wal-Mart  U  making  great 
strides  to  make  the  partnership  work.  The 
"Buy  American  "  plan  gives  select  American 
manufacturers  some  of  the  same  terms  and 
cooperation  that  are  extended  by  many  to 
foreign  manufacturers.  This  Involves  provid- 
ing manufacturers  long  term  commitments 
and  guaranteed  orders  which  In  some  cases 
act  as  domestic  letters  of  credit  for  smaller 
companies. 

(American  producers  will  have  to  be  more 
"market  driven  "  Instead  of  continuing  to  be 
traditionally  "product  driven. ") 

Sam  Walton  expecU  manufacturers  to 
make  an  equal  commitment.  "In  turn,  our 
American  suppliers  must  commit  to  Improv- 
ing their  facilities  and  machinery,  remain  fi- 
nancially conservative  and  work  to  fill  our 
requlremenU.  and  most  importantly,  strive 
to  improve  employee  productivity:  This 
means  that  American  producers  will  have  to 
be  more  "market  driven'  Instead  of  continu- 
ing to  be  traditionally  product  driven.'  ' 

Pricing  of  any  merchandise  is  determined 
on  lU  own  merit.  But  Wal-Mart's  overriding 
concern  Is  the  maintenance  of  Its  competi- 
tive edge  by  offering  quality  merchandise  at 
the  most  affordable  prices. 

(Since  March.  1985,  Wal-Mart  converted 
or  retained  $197.3  million  In  purchases,  at 
cost,  that  otherwise  would  have  been  placed 
or  produced  off-shore.) 

The  Wal-Mart  program  has  realized  great 
success  in  the  short  time  It  has  been  in 
effect.  Since  March.  1985.  Wal-Mart  con- 
verted or  retained  $197.3  million  In  pur- 
chases, at  cost,  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  placed  or  produced  off-shore.  ThtX 
meant  creating  or  reUlnlng  4.538  jobs  for 
Americans. ' 

Wal-Mart  has  shown  and  top  management 
believes  American  retailers  and  manufactur- 
ers can  make  a  difference  If  they  provide 
the  leadership  for  American  workers. 
Changes  In  the  economy  can  occur  If: 

Retailers  are  willing  to  give  manufactur- 
ers In  the  United  SUtes  the  same  advan- 
tages provided  to  overseas  vendors. 

Manufacturers  are  committed  to  improve 
facilities  and  machinery,  remain  financially 
conservative  and  strive  to  Improve  employee 
productivity. 

ReUllers  and  manufacturers  have  realistic 
profit  goals.  High  levels  of  unit  volume 
movement  provide  most  effective  use  of 
available  production. 

ReUllers  and  manufacturers  are  commit- 
ted to  deliver  quality  and  value  superior  to 
Imports  to  our  American  consumers. 

Retailers  and  manufacturers  form  a  part- 
nership based  on  mutual  needs  and  recog- 
nize and  address  the  needs  of  each. 

The  foundation  of  this  program  resU  in 
securing  additional  members  in  the  retail 
and  manufacturing  Industry  to  work  coop- 
eratively within  the  system  toward  a  mutu- 
ally beneficial  goal;  more  Jobs  and  a  reduced 
trade  deficit. 

To  date,  Wal-Mart's  "Buy  American" 
buying  position  has  gained  momentum  In 
Mr.  Walton's  goal  of  working  with  vendors 
in  "bringing  production  back  to  our  shores. " 
A  few  examples  Include: 


'  Bued  on  tJnlted  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce (tatutlca  e<]Uklln(  e*ch  11  million  of  lost 
merchandlM  production  to  a  toM  of  23  jobs. 
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(1)  Wal-Mart  ordered  207.000  portable 
electric  fans  from  Lasko  Metal  Products  and 
the  more  than  $2.6  million  worth  of  fans 
will  be  produced  predominantly  In  Fort 
Worth.  Texas.  In  the  process,  the  Lasko  em- 
ployment rolls  in  the  Texas  plant  will  grow 
by  18  percent. 

(2)  In  19?^.  Wal-Mart  imported  most  of  Its 
dress  shirts:  however,  in  1985,  50  percent  of 
the  dress  shirts  sold  at  Wal-Mart  were  pro- 
duced domestically.  Capital  Mercury  Shirt 
Company  has.  as  the  result  of  Wal-Mart's 
drive,  brought  back  to  the  continental. 
United  SUtes  some  of  Its  production  and 
even  hopes  to  expand  some  of  Its  facilities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  other  retailers. 

(3)  Wal-Mart  is  also  selling  more  domestic 
flannel  shirts,  as  it  has  t>een  learned  that 
men's  flannel  shirts  can  be  produced  on  a 
competitive  basis  In  price  and  quality  in  the 
continental  United  SUtes.  Parris  Fashions. 
Inc.  in  Brinkley,  Arkansas,  has  a  $3,741,000 
order  for  864.000  nannel  shirts.  The  plant 
has  updated  its  equipment,  increased  it  of 
employees  from  85  to  210. 

(4)  Julie  Girl,  a  manufacturer  of  ladles' 
sportswear  and  loungewear.  has  received 
new  Wal-Mart  orde:»  which  will  create 
about  200  more  Jobs,  as  Wal-Mart  has  ex- 
tended a  longer  lead  time  allowing  the  man- 
ufacturer to  fulfill  orders.  The  result  has 
been  better  production  planning  and  more 
efficient  plant  operations  through  the  low- 
ering of  costs  and  overhead. 

(5)  Outdoor  stacking  chairs  had  been  pur- 
chased from  Taiwan.  Planners  Industries,  a 
Fort  Smith.  Arkansas  based  manufacturer 
of  casual  furniture,  received  a  $459,000  com- 
mitment from  Wal-Mart.  The  company, 
which  employes  100  people  was  able  to 
create  13  new  positions  because  of  the  order 
and  stay  in  production  year  round. 

Wal;Mart  executives  realize  the  long 
range 'commitment  needed  for  eventual,  suc- 
cessful results  of  their  prigram.  They  are 
asking  fellow  retailers  to  |oin  their  efforts 
in  a  conscious  buying  effort  to  help  ensure 
continued  growth  In  domestic  manufactur- 
ing. Success  and  change  will  be  realized  to 
an  even  greater  capacity  with  full  industry 
cooperation.  One  man  and  one  company  can 
not  achieve  effective  deficit  reduction  alone. 
It  will  require  a  concentrated,  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  retail- 
ers and  consumers  alike.  But  the  guidelines 
have  been  set  and  the  Initial  results  have 
been  encouraging. 

Mr.  Walton  expressed  his  goal  in  a  column 
of  the  company's  employee  publication. 
Wal-Mart  World: 

"Our  Wal-Mart  can  and  should  set  an  ex- 
ample for  others  in  helping  the  United 
States  out  of  the  very  difficult  financial  sit- 
uation that  we're  in.  .  .  We  should  initiate 
an  all-out  campaign  to  cooperate  with  our 
industries  and  manufacturers  to  buy  every- 
thing possible  in  the  U.S.  We  should  assist 
them  to  be  competitive  and  more  efficient 
In  many  ways,  and  that  should  be  our  intent 
and  objective.  If  done  correctly.  I  am  very 
certain  that  U.S.  workers,  if  provided  the 
proper  equipment,  incentives  and  participa- 
tion, can  produce  merchandise  In  these 
United  States  that  will  be  as  good  a  value, 
or  better,  than  anything  we  can  buy  off- 
shore." 

Al  Johnson,  Executive  Vice-President, 
Merchandise  and  Sales  or  Jim  Von  Oremp, 
Director,  Corporate  &  Public  Affairs,  Wal- 
Mart  Stores,  Inc.,  Corporate  Office,  P.O. 
Box  116,  BentonvUle.  AR  72712.  (501)  273- 
4000 
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BOMX/SSASONAL 

Vendor,  RepresenUtlve,  and  Title: 

Belton— John  McGovem.  President. 

Cannon    MllIs-BUl    Heltman.    V.P./Nat'l 
Sales  Mgr/Montlcello. 

Cannon  MUls— Bob  Dllllnger.  V.P./Terry 
Products. 

Cannon  Mills— BUI  Purdue.  V.P./Reglonal 
Sales  Manager. 

Cannon  Mills-Dana  Folsum.  V.P./Kltch- 
en  Products  Manager. 

Cannon  Mills— Jeff  Gregg.  V.P./Reglonal 
Sales  Manager. 

Pleidcrest/St.      Mary's— Charles      Horn, 
President. 

Pleldcrest/St.  Mary's— Kevin  FliUey.  V.P./ 
St.  Mary's. 

Fleldcrest/St.      Mary's— John      Wallace. 
V.P./Regional  Sales  Manager. 

Fleldcrest/St.    Mary's— Clyde    Harr.    Ac- 
count Manager. 

Flanders.  Ind.— Don  Flanders.  Chairman. 

Flanders.  Ind.— Dudly  Flanders.  President. 

J.P.    Stevens— Whitney    SUvens.    Chair- 
man. 

J.P.  Stevens— Davy  Tracy,  Vice  Chairman. 

J.P.  Stevens— Marvin  Crow,  Manager/Di- 
rector/Fabrics. 

J.P.     Stevens— Mike    Cannon.    Regional 
Sales  Manager. 

Mirro— Leonard  Raskin,  President. 

Mlrro— Mark     Blttner,     Territory     Sales 
Manager. 

Welby-Elgln— Sidney  Swlslow,  President. 

Welby-Elgln— Richard       Griffin,       V.P./ 
Sales/Marketing. 

Wire  Company— Larry  Strodtman.  Presi- 
dent. 

Wire  Company— Steven  Housefleld,  V.P./ 
Sales/Marketing. 

HAROUmS 

Candle-Lite— Bob  Staab,  President. 
Emerson— Steve  Lane,  President. 
Emerson— Rick  Bond,  V.P./Sales. 
Fashion  Magic— Jay  Kent,  President. 
General  Wax-Mike  Tapp,  President 
HI  Lift— Ralph  Temes,  President. 
Hi  Lift— BUI  Malone.  Vice  President. 
Huffy— John  Mariattl,  President/Manag- 
er. 

Murray  Ohio— Richard  Sapperfield.  Presi- 
dent/C.E.O. 

Pylon     Manufacturing— Pat     Mullarkey, 
V.P./Sales. 
Redball— Svey  Cohen,  President. 
Rubber  Queen— David  Crater.  President. 
Scotch— Jim  Appleby,  Market  Manager. 
Capital  Mercury— Bob  Welch.  President. 
Capital  Mercury— Dick  Bebon.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 
Carolina  tdfg.— N.C.  English.  President. 
CaroUna  Mfg.-Walter  L.  Jones,  V.P.  of 
Sales. 

Crown-Tex    Lingerie— Mel    David.    Presi- 
dent. 

Fanis  Fashions- Farrls  Burroughs,  Presi- 
dent. 

Farria  Fashions— MarUyn  Burroughs.  Vice 
President. 
Garan— Jerry  Kamiel,  President. 
Garan— Paul    Lipman,    V.P.    Infant/Tod- 
dler. 

Garan— Perry  MuUen.  VJ».  of  Manufac- 
turing. 
H.H.  Cutler— Hal  Smith,  President. 
H.H.  Cutler— Fred  RozeU,  Vice  President. 
Julie  Girl— Lou  Perlman,  President. 
JuUe  Girl- Marty  Israel,  Sales  Manager. 
Pixie   Playmates— Kenny   Jarkow,   Presi- 
dent. 

Plxle  Playmates— Jeff  Lopatln.  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 


Sea  Weed  of  Callf.-Stuart  OeUer.  Preal- 
dent. 

Sea  Weed  of  CaUf  .-Michael  GeUer.  Preal- 
dent/Jrs.  Only. 

Skyline  Ltd.  (Elkay)— Alvln  Friedman. 
President. 

Skyline  Ltd.  (Elkay)— Sonny  Robinson. 
Vice  President. 

Stone  Manufacturing— Jack  Stone,  Chair- 
man. 

Stone  Manufacturing— Harold  Hendrlx. 
Reg.  Sales  Mfg./Dallas. 

Sutton  Shirt— Frank  Scuderi,  President. 

Sutton  Shirt— Allen  Sussman.  President. 

Washington  Mfg.— Paul  Harris.  President. 

Wrangler-Blue  Bell— VameU  Moore,  Presi- 
dent, Wrangler. 

Wrangler-Blue  BeU— John  Sturgis,  Na- 
tional Account  Exec, 

Univ.  of  Arkansas— Dr.  Sarah  Jordan, 
Home  Economics  Dept.  Head. 

Univ.  of  Arkansas— Dr.  Mary  Wamock, 
Assoc.  Prof./Clothlng.  TextUes  and  Mer- 
chandising. 

Univ.  of  Missouri- Dr.  Kitty  Dickerson, 
Assoc.  Prof./TextUes  Dept.  Head. 

SHOES 

Muiu-o  it  Co.— Don  Monro,  President. 

Texas  Boot  Co.— Harry  Vise,  President. 

Texas  Boot  Co.— Dave  Strasinger,  Exec. 
Vice  President. 

Walker  Shoe  Co.— Kent  Anderson,  Presi- 
dent. 

Walker  Shoe  Co.— Leonard  Richardson. 
Exec.  Vice  President. 


MOTHER  OP  SENATOR  DANIEL 
K.  INOUYE  SUCCUMBED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  this  morning  that  Mrs. 
Kame  Imanaga  Inouye.  the  mother  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Hawaii,  passed  away  yesterday  at  the 
age  of  82. 

Senator  Inodyi:  has  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  most  sincere  condolences  in 
his  time  of  grief.  But  I  know  that  Sen- 
ator iNoinn  will  always  have  the  fon- 
dest of  memories  for  this  loving  and 
caring  parent. 

Mrs.  Inouye  was  not  only  the  tjrpe  of 
parent,  but  the  type  of  person,  of 
whom  this  Nation  should  be  proud. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Kame  Inouye  was  the 
personification  of  the  very  finest  of 
both  Japanese  and  American  cultures. 
Although  her  life  was  beset  with  pov- 
erty, hardship,  and  bigotry,  it  also  was 
filled  with  Joy  and  success.  Her 
mother  died  when  she  was  only  6 
years  old.  At  the  age  of  7.  she  went  to 
work  in  the  Hawaiian  cane  fields. 

In  his  autobiography.  "Journey  to 
Washington."  Senator  Inouye  touch- 
ingly  writes  of  how  his  father  "met  a 
small,  bright-eyed  girl  named  Kame 
Imanaga.  She  was  a  nisei,  an  orphan, 
living  in  the  home  of  a  Methodist 
minister  •  •  •.  My  father  fell  in  love 
with  her.  and  they  were  married  In 
September  1923." 

Married  to  this  former  plantation 
worker  who  was  the  child  of  Japanese 
parents,  she  raised  a  family  in  a  one- 
bedroom  cottage  Just  across  the  way 
from  the  fashionable  Pacific  Club, 
which  barred  all  Orientals. 
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"We  struggled  to  bring  up  a  family," 
Mrs,  Inouye  said,  "but  we  were  always 
happy." 

When  asked  how  she  brought  up  her 
children,  Mrs,  Inouye  responded: 
"Half  permissiveness,  half  strict  disci- 
pline." and  that  discipline  involved 
teaching  her  children  the  traditional 
Japanese  virtues  of  honesty  truthful- 
ness, and  respect  for  one's  elders. 

She  obviously  knew  what  she  was 
doing,  for  one  of  her  three  sons 
became  a  U.S.  Senator— the  first 
Member  of  this  Chamber  of  Japanese 
ancestry. 

I  know  that  these  loving  memories 
will  comfort  the  Senator  during  these 
very   difficult   days,    along   with   the 
knowledge  that  his  mother  is  now  in 
the  embrace' of  eui  all-loving  God: 
Do  not  stand  at  my  grave  and  weep. 
I  am  not  there. 
I  do  not  sleep. 

I  am  a  thousand  winds  that  blow; 
I  am  the  diamond  glints  on  snow. 
I  am  sunlight  on  ripened  grain: 
I  am  the  gentle  autumn's  rain. 
When  you  awaken  In  the  morning's  hush, 
I  am  the  swift  uplifting  rush 
Of  quiet  birds  in  circled  flight. 
I  am  the  soft  star  that  shines  at  night. 
Do  not  stand  at  my  grave  and  cry, 
I  am  not  there. 
I  did  not  die. 

(Author  Unknown), 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees, 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  conuntinications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2671.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  198S  SEC  Annual  Report;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2S72.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Energy  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  delays  in  comple- 
tion of  the  Wind  Energy  Technology  Com- 
prehensive Program  Management  plan:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


EC-2S73.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  and  198S  fourth 
quarter  report  on  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2574.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  determination  to 
authorize  continuation  of  certain  assistance 
to  Haiti;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2578.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  D.C.  Act  6-138;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2576.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Archivist  of  the  United  SUtes  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  final  set  of 
regulations  governing  access  to  the  Nixon 
Presidential  materials;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2677.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  BaiUi's  1985 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  report;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2578.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Administration,  DOE,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  DOE  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  report  for  1985;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2579.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Treasury's  1985 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  report;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2S80.  A  corrjnunlcatlon  from  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Bank's  1985 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  report;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2581.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Agency's  1985  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  report;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, 

EC-2S82.  A  commuiUcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  improve  teaching 
and  administration  in  the  public  and  private 
nonprofit  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2683.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2584.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  repori  on 
the  implementation  sUtus  of  the  Presi- 
dent's private  sector  survey  on  cost  control 
recommendations  affecting  the  Foundation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, 

EC-258S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Eduction  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  funding  priorities  for  innova- 
tive programs  for  the  severely  handicapped 
chUdren's  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2686.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  Competition  Advocacy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2687.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  an  amended  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 


EC-2588.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel,  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
1985  Freedom  of  Information  report;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2589.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  1985  report  on  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2S90.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trani- 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  the  aruiual  report 
on  the  Refugee  Resettlement  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2S91.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  for  1985  on  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2592.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Immigration  Judge,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  grants  of  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion under  section  244  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlci&ry,  without  amendment 
and  an  amended  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  246:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25,  1986  as  "Hands  Across  America 
Day,"  for  the  purpose  of  helping  people  to 
help  themselves,  and  commending  United 
Suppori  of  ArtlsU  for  Africa  and  all  partlcl- 
panu  for  their  efforts  toward  combating  do- 
mestic hunger  with  a  4,000-mlle  human 
chain  from  coast  to  coast. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiNOAMAH)  (by  request): 
S.  2182.  A  bUl  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  InsUllatlons  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AiroRXWs,  Mr.  BuaoicK,  Mr.  Doli, 
Mr.  HoLUNOs,  Mr.  Luoar,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  RiBOLX,  Mr.  Staftord,  Mr.  Srac- 
TEH,  Mr.  Baucbs,  Mr.  Cocrhaii,  Mr. 
IROOYE,  and  Mr.  Heflih): 
8,J.  Res.  286.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  20,  1986,  through  AprU  26, 
1986,  as   "National  Reading  Is  Fun  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.J.  Res.  287.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  29,  1986,  as  "National  Teachers 
Day  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr,  Binoamah)  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  2132.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations 
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for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

mUTART  COIISTHUCnON  AUTHORIZATIOM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  for  myself  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binga- 
man],  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  re- 
ferral a  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing the  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  list- 
ing of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

S.  2132 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  osseirMed, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1987". 
TITLE  I— ARMY 

SBC  IM.  AUTHORIZED  ARMY  CONSTRIXTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS 

(a)  IMSIDE  THE  UwiTED  STATES.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States. 

mnrsD  states  army  forces  coioiani) 

Camp  Dawson.  West  Virginia.  $8,700,000. 

Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  $24,600,000. 

Port  Campbell,  Kentuclcy,  $21,240,000. 

Port  Carson.  Colorado,  $11,300,000. 

Port  Devens.  Massachusetts,  $20,800,000. 

Port  Drum.  New  York,  $615,000,000. 

Port  Hood,  Texas,  $13,350,000. 

Port  Irwin,  California.  $2,870,000. 

Port  Lewis,  Washington,  $25,980,000. 

Port  McPherson,  Georgia,  $2,900,000. 

Port  Ord,  California,  $6,550,000. 

Port  Polk,  Louisiana,  $27,000,000. 

Port  Richardson,  Alaska.  $11,200,000. 

Port  RUey,  Kansas,  $12,500,000. 

Port  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  $3,700,000. 

Port  Sheridan,  Illinois,  $2,050,000. 

Port  Stewart,  Georgia.  $1,550,000. 

Port  Walnwright.  Alaska,  $126,700,000. 

Presidio    of    San    Prancisco.    California. 
$5,100,000. 

tntrTED  STATES  ARMY  WESTERlf  COMMAND 


IMI 


HawaU  Various.  $12,000,000. 
Wheeler      Army      Air      Pleld,      Hawaii. 
$2,900,000. 

UMTTED  STATES  ARMY  TRAIHING  AlfO  DOCTRIirE 
«  COMMAND 

Carlisle  Barrack.  Pennsylvania.  $800,000. 

Port  Belvoir,  Virginia,  $5,600,000. 

Port  Berming,  Georgia.  $16,180,000. 

Port  Eustis,  Virginia.  $2,050,000. 

Port  Jackson.  South  Carolina,  $1,300,000. 

Port  Knox,  Kentucky.  $3,200,000. 

Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  $1,100,000. 

Port  Lee.  Virginia,  $17,600,000. 

Port  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  $43,200,000. 

Port  McClellan.  Alabama.  $540,000. 

Port  Rucker,  Alabama.  $44,500,000, 

Port  Sill.  Oklahoma,  $3,050,000. 

Port  Story,  Virginia,  $2,700,000. 

MnJTART  DISTRICT  OP  WASHINGTON 

Port  Myer.  Virginia.  $3,800,000. 


UNITED  STATES  ARMY  MATERIEL  COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland. 
$42,750,000. 

Anniston  Army  Depot.  Alabama. 
$1,950,000. 

Badger  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Wiscon- 
sin, $980,000. 

Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot.  Texas. 
$10,550,000. 

Detroit  Arsenal.  Michigan.  $1,350,000. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah. 
$12,900,000. 

Port  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  $4,900,000. 

Port  Wlngate,  New  Mexico,  $350,000. 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratory.  Maryland. 
$680,000. 

Hawthorne  Army  Ammunition  Plant, 
Nevada.  $7,000,000. 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania. 
$1,900,000, 

Lexington-Blue  Grass  Depot  Activity, 
Kentucky,  $540,000. 

Navajo       Depot       Activity.        Arizona. 

*o  900  000 

Pueblo  Depot  Activity,  Colorado,  $600,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas,  $1,350,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama.  $19,500,000. 

Savanna  Army  Depot,  Illinois,  $320,000. 

Seneca  Army  Depot.  New  York, 
$1,100,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot.  California.  $2,450,000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot.  Utah,  $1,850,000. 

UmatUla  Depot  Activity.  Oregon. 
$1,050,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground.  Arizona,  $820,000. 

AMMUNITION  PACIUTIES 

Holston  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Tennes- 
see, $11,280,000. 

Indiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Indi- 
ana. $1,560,000. 

Kansas  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Kansas. 
$1,050,000. 

Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Mis- 
souri, $370,000. 

Milan  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Tennes- 
see. $610,000. 

Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Virgin- 
ia, $19,750,000. 

XJNITED  STATES  ARMY  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
COMMAND 

Port  Huachuca.  Arizona,  $17,200,000, 

UNITED  STATES  MIUTARY  ACADEMY 

U.S.  Military'  Academy.  New  York, 
$28,500,000. 

MILITARY  TRAFnC  MANAGEMENT  COMMAND 

Sunny  Point  Military  Ocean  Terminal, 
North  Carolina,  $650,000. 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS 

Classified.  United  Stetes,  $7,400,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  proper- 
ty and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
ouUide  the  United  SUtes: 

united  states  army,  japan 

Kawakaml.  Japan.  $1,200,000. 

eighth  united  States  army 

Camp  Carroll,  Korea,  $1,740,000. 

Camp  Casey,  Korea,  $24,940,000. 

Camp  Castle,  Korea,  $4,800,000. 

Camp  Essayons,  Korea,  $3,000,000. 

Camp  Greaves,  Korea,  $3,990,000, 

Camp  Hovey,  Korea,  $9,000,000. 

Camp  Howze,  Korea,  $5,850,000. 

Camp  Humphreys,  Korea,  $16,800,000. 

Camp  Jackson,  Korea,  $1,800,000. 

Camp  Laguardia,  Korea,  $2,970,000. 

Camp  Ubby,  Korea,  $1,100,000. 

Camp  Uberty  Bell.  Korea,  $780,000. 

Camp  Long.  Korea.  $5,600,000. 


Camp  Market,  Korea,  $540,000 
Camp  Nimble,  Korea,  $1,950,000, 
Camp  Page.  Korea,  $1,400,000. 
Camp  Pelham,  Korea,  $2,280,000, 
Camp  Red  Cloud,  Korea.  $4,550,000. 
Camp  Stanley.  Korea,  $4,700,000. 
H220.  Korea,  $2,750,000. 
K-16  Army  Airfield.  Korea,  $2,520,000. 
Pusan,  Korea,  $12,940,000. 
Second  Infantry,  Korea,  $5,150,000, 
Taegu,  Korea,  $4,900,000. 
Yongsan,  Korea.  $8,760,000 

BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Kwajalein.  $20,600,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  FORCES  COMMAND, 
OVERSEAS 

Panama,  $420,000. 
Classified.  $4,000,000. 
Various,  $4,900,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  EUROPE  AND  SEVENTH 
ARMY 

Ansbach,  Germany,  $1,790,000. 
Aschaffenberg.  Germany,  $7,000,000. 
Bad  Kreuznach,  Germany,  $10,200,000. 
Bamberg,  Germany,  $18,000,000. 
Baumholder,  Germany,  $30,850,000. 
Bitburg.  Germany.  $19,920,000. 
Elnsiedlerhof,  Germany.  $4,750,000. 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  $3,500,000. 
Pulda.  Germany,  $1,000,000. 
Giessen.  Germany.  $22,570,000, 
Goeppingen,  Germany,  $1,850,000. 
Hanau.  Germany,  $26,150,000. 
Heidelberg.  Germany,  $1,600,000. 
Heilbronn,  Germany,  $2,100,000. 
HohenfeU,  Germany,  $8,800,000. 
Kaiserslautem,  Germany,  $1,400,000. 
Karlsruhe.  Germany,  $10,000,000. 
Manheim,  Germany,  $2,450,000. 
New  Ulm.  Germany,  $26,050,000. 
Nuernberg.  Germany,  $5,500,000, 
Rheinberg.  Germany,  $35,610,000. 
Schweinfurt,  Germany,  $39,000,000. 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  $820,000. 
Various.  Germany.  $19,350,000. 
Vilseck,  Germany.  $69,620,000. 
Wildflecken,  Germany,  $3,800,000. 
Wuerburg,  Germany,  $1,900,000. 
Drama  Remote  Site,  Greece,  $730,000. 
Katslmidhi  Site,  Greece,  $560,000. 
Zelo,  Italy.  $610,000. 

tTNITED  STATES  ARMY  INTELLIGENCE  AND 
SECtnilTY  COMMAND,  OVERSEAS 

Location  177,  $1,950,000. 
Location  276,  $3,700,000. 
Location  280,  $2,100,000. 

SEC.  101.  FAMILY  HOUSING. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  construct 
or  acquire  Pamlly  Housing  units  (including 
acquisition  of  land)  at  the  following  installa- 
tions in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  In 
the  amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Port  Walnwright,  Alaska,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  units,  $33,000,000. 

Port  Irwin,  California,  thirty-eight  manu- 
factured home  spaces.  $730,000. 

Port  Ord,  California,  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  units,  $34,000,000. 

Crallshelm,  Germany.  forty  units. 
$4,100,000. 

Darmstadt,  Germany.  forty  units. 
$3,150,000. 

Erlangen.  Germany,  one  hundred  and  six 
uniU,  $9,400,000. 

Herzo  Base,  Gennany,  thirty-four  units, 
$3  300  000. 

Mainz.  Gennany,  twenty  units.  $1,850,000. 

Schweinfurt,  Germany,  ninety  units, 
$8,400,000. 

Vilseck,  Germany,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  unlU.  $21,000,000, 


Wildflecken,  Germany,  twenty-four  unlU, 
$3,050,000. 

Various  Locations,  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  units,  funded  under  section  103. 

Llvomo,  Italy,  ninety  unite,  $7,700,000. 

Port  Polk,  Louisiana,  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three  unlU,  $37,000,000. 

Kwajalein,  Marshall  Island,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  units,  $23,000,000. 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  one 
hundred  and  forty  units  and  seventy  manu- 
factured home  spaces.  $10,800,000, 

Port  Drum,  New  York,  one  thousand  and 
two  hundred  units,  $91,000,000. 

Seneca  Army  Depot,  New  York,  thirty 
units.  $2,900,000. 

SBC   IK.   IMPROVEMENTS  TO   MILITARY   FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS 

(a)  Amount  Authorized.— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 2825  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  make  expendi- 
tures to  Improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$146,000,000  and  may  make  additional  ex- 
penditures not  to  exceed  $10,460,000  for 
energy  conservation  projects  using  funds 
generated  from  prior  years'  savings. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
FOR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  carry  out 
projects  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  installations 
in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  In  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Port  Huachuca,  Arizona,  thirty-eight 
unlU.  $1,710,000. 

Aschaffenburg.  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  unite,  $4,240,000, 

Aschaffenburg,  Germany,  forty-eight 
unite,  $2,640,000. 

Bremerhaven,  Germany,  twenty-four 
unite,  $1,320,000. 

Karlsruhe,  Germany,  twenty-four  unite. 
$1,320,000 

Kltzlngen,  Germany,  one  hundred  and 
two  unite,  $5,610,000. 

Mainz,  Germany,  one  unit,  $60,000. 

Worms,  Germany,  six  unite,  $330,000. 

Port  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  unite.  $4,753,000. 

Pusan,  Korea,  forty-eight  unite, 
$2,237,000. 

Yongsan,  Korea,  one  unit.  $70,000. 

Port  Indlantown  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  six 
unite,  $166,000. 

Port  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  twenty-three 
unite,  $930,000. 

Port  Myer,  Virginia,  three  untls.  $140,000. 

sec.  104.  FORT  DRUM,  NEW  YORK 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may.  in  ad- 
vance of  the  availability  of  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  sub- 
section 601(b),  enter  into  one  or  more  con- 
tracte  for  the  military  construction  projecte 
authorized  by  section  101  to  be  accom- 
plished at  Port  Drum,  New  York,  provided 
that  such  contracte  limit  the  government's 
liability  to  the  appropriations  then  available 
for  obligation  under  each  contract.  Such 
construction  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
one-step  turn-key  selection  procedures,  or 
other  competitive  contracting  methods. 
TITLE  II-NAVY 

SEC.  Ml.  AUTHORIZED  NAVY  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projecte  in  the  amounte  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  SUtes: 


tntlTED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS 

Headquarters    Marine    Corps,    Arlington, 
Virginia,  $3,020,000. 

Marine    Corps    Air    Station,    Beaufort, 
South  Carolina,  $4,990,000. 

Camp    H.    M.    Smith.    Oahu,    Hawaii, 
$2,070,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  $39,120,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon,  Camp  Pendle- 
ton. California,  $10,410,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, $37,140,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  $15,510,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, $13,460,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Hawaii,  $40,720,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon,  New  River, 
North  Carolina,  $21,710,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  E>epot,  Parrla 
Uland,  South  Carolina,  $1,870,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  San  Diego, 
California,  $8,440,000, 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon,  Tuatln,  Califor- 
nia, $14,910,000. 

Marine  Corps  Alr-O'round  Combat  Center, 
Twentynlne  Palms,  California,  $37,630,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon,  Yuma.  Arizona. 
$8,410,000. 

SPACE  AND  NAVAL  WARFARE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Engineering 
Center,  Portsmouth.  Virginia,  $1,870,000. 

chief  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
$2,660,000. 

Navy  Tactical  Interoperability  Support 
Activity,  Long  Beach.  California.  $510,000. 

Naval  Legal  Service  Office,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, $1,080,000. 

NavAl  Legal  Service  Office  Detachment, 
Oceana,  Virginia,  $540,000. 

Commandant  Naval  District,  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia.  $26,000,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Brunswick,  Maine, 
$3  320  000, 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Cecil  Pleld,  Florida. 
$8,640,000. 

Naval  SUtlon,  Charleston,  South  Caroli- 
na, $1,400,000. 

Naval  Ocean  Processing  Facility,  Dam 
Neck.  Virginia,  $540,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville.  Florida, 
$9,030,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Key  West,  Florida, 
$10,140,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Little  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia, $6,970,000. 

Naval  SUtlon.  Mayport,  Florida,  $880,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center  Detachment,  May- 
port,  Florida,  $3,730,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut. $16,880,000. 

Naval  SUtlon,  New  York,  New  York, 
$62,200,000. 

Fleet  Intelligence  Center  Europe  and  At- 
lantic. Norfolk,  Virginia,  $1,880,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
$1,570,000. 


commander  in  chief.  PACIFIC  FLEET 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Adak,  Alaska. 
$24,400,000. 

Naval  Facility,  Adak,  Alaska,  $5,700,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Alameda.  California. 
$18,625,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Bangor.  Washing- 
ton, $15,230,000. 

Trident  Refit  Facility,  Bangor,  Washing- 
ton $1,570,000. 


Naval  Air  SUtton,  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii, 
$25,300,000. 

Naval  Facility.  Centervllle  Beach,  Califor- 
nia. $1,370,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia. $16,070,000. 

Naval     SUtlon,     Everett,     Washington. 
$95,400,000. 

Naval     Air     SUtlon.     Fallon,     Nevada. 
$35,200,000, 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Lemoore.  California, 
$980,000. 

Naval   SUtlon.   Long   Beach.   California. 
$10,990,000. 

Naval      Magazine,      Lualualel,      Hawaii, 
$4,350,000. 

Naval  SUtlon.   Mare   Island,   California, 
$470,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Mlramar.  California. 
$21  900  000 

Naval    Station.    Pearl    Harbor.    Hawaii. 
$3,240,000.  / 

Naval    Submarine    Base,    Pearl    Harbbr. 
Hawaii.  $690,000. 

Naval    SUtlon,    San    Diego,    California, 
$19,460,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia, $9,100,000. 

Naval     SUtlon.     Seattle,     Washington. 
$2,950,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Whldbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington. $5,180,000. 

CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAHriMO 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Corpus  ChrUtl.  Texas. 
$690,000. 

Fleet  Combat  Training  Center,  Atlantic, 
Dam  Neck.  Virginia.  $820,000. 

Naval  Guided  Missile  School,  Dam  Neck, 
Virginia,  $3,140,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
noU.  $5,300,000. 

Naval     Construction     Training     CenUr. 
Oulfport.  Mississippi,  $1,180,000. 

Naval    Air    SUtlon,    KIngsvllle,    Texas. 
$3  780  000. 

Combat  Systems  Technical  Schools  Com- 
mand, Mare  Island.  California,  $5,200,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
$17  380  000, 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Meridian.  Mississippi, 
$4,660,000. 

Naval   Submarine  School.   New   London. 
Connecticut,  $9,540,000. 

Naval    Education    and   Training   Center. 
Newport.  Rhode  Island,  $11,700,000. 

Surface   Warfare   Officers   School   Com- 
mand, New  port,  Rhode  Island,  $8,840,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
$5,400,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida, 
$15,170,000. 

Naval     Diving     and     Salvage     Training 
Center,  Panama  City,  Florida,  $2,860,000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center,  Pensa- 
cola,  Florida,  $7,360,000. 

Naval  Construction  Training  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  California,  $4,710,000. 

Fleet  Intelligence  Training  Center,  Pacif- 
ic, San  Diego,  California.  $4,220,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, $3,930,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia, $12,870,000, 

Naval    Technical    Training    Center,    San 
Francisco,  California.  $9,820,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Whiting  Field.  Florida, 
$2,130,000, 


NAVAL  medical  COMMAND 

Naval  Hospital,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  $1,670,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
$690,000. 
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CRISP  OP  NAVAL  PKRsomm. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtlon,  Charleston. 
South  Carolina.  $16,500,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Mlramar.  California, 
$22,500,000. 

HAVAL  OCKAlfOCRAPHY  COMMAlfD 

Naval  Observatory,  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia.  $980,000. 

NAVAL  TELECOMMnNICATIONS  COiOIAND 

Naval  Communication  Area  Master  SU- 
tlon. Eastern  Pacific.  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 
$1,080,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Stockton. 
California,  $2,750,000. 

NAVAL  SECTJKrrY  OHOtJP  COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Adak. 
Alaska  $14,600,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  E>etachment.  San 
Diego.  California.  $1,570,000. 

NAVAI.  SOPPLT  SYSTEMS  COMMANI) 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Bremerton.  Wash- 
ington. $500,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Jacksonville.  Flori- 
da. $830,000. 

Naval  Ships  Parts  Control  Center.  Me- 
chanicsburg.  Pennsylvania,  $1,670,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk.  Virginia, 
$3,140,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Oakland.  California, 
$3,490,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii.  $11.8?0.000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia, $3,820,000. 

NAVAL  AIR  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Pacific  Missile  Range  Facility.  Barking 
Sands.  Kauai.  Hawaii.  $8,260,000. 

Naval.  Air  Rework  Facility.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina.  $37,200,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center.  Patuxent  River. 
Maryland.  $21,140,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Pensacola, 
Florida,  $8,050,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Test  Center.  Point  Mugu. 
California.  $590,000. 

NAVAL  PACILITIES  ENGINEERING  COMMAND 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Adak.  Alaska.  $500,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Coronado.  Cali- 
fornia. $5,100,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center. 
Gulfport.  Mississippi.  $17,650,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia. $8,740,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii.  $25,690,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Pensacola. 
Florida,  $2,120,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center.  Port 
Hueneme.  California.  $7,120,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Support  Facility.  San 
Diego.  California.  $300,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia. $8,250,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  San  Franciaco. 
California.  $450,000. 

Marine  Corpa  Air  Station,  Tuma,  Arizona, 
$450,000. 


NAVAL  SEA  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston. 
South  Carolina,  $10,810,000. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion.  Charleston. 
South  Carolina.  $6,130,000. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion.  Concord.  Califor- 
nia. $790,000, 

Naval  Weapons  Support  Center.  Crane, 
Indiana.  $6,880,000. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion.  Earle.  New 
Jeraey.  $54,760,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  SUtion.  Indian  Head. 
Btaryland.  $4,180,000. 


Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engineering  SU- 
Uon.  Keyport.  Washington.  $5,890,000. 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard.  Long  Beach. 
California.  $3,630,000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia. $5,900,000. 

Naval  Sea  Combat  Systems  Engineering 
SUtion.  Norfolk.  Virginia.  $980,000. 

Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding.  Pascagoula. 
Mississippi.  $4,120,000. 

Naval  Ship  System  Engineering  SUtion. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  $400,000. 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  Kittery. 
Maine.  $23,170,000. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion.  Seal  Beach.  Cali- 
fornia. $6,100,000. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion.  Yorktown.  Virgin- 
ia, $4,220,000. 

OPPICE  OP  THE  CHIEP  OP  NAVAL  RESEARCH 

Naval  Weapons  Center.  China  Lake.  Cali- 
fornia, $14,120,000. 

Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center.  Dahlgren. 
Virginia,  $15,960,000. 

Naval  Coastal  Systems  Center.  Panama 
aty.  Florida.  $880,000. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory  Annex.  Quan- 
tico.  Virginia.  $1,500,000. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia.  $8,730,000. 

STHATEGIC  SYSTEMS  PROJECT  OPPICE 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Kings  Bay.  Geor- 
gia. $132,390,000. 

(b)  Otjtside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  proper- 
ty and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  SUtes: 

MARINE  CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion.  Putenma.  Oki- 
nawa. Japan.  $4,270,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Smedley  D. 
Butler.  Okinawa.  Japan.  $8,950,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHICP.  ATLANTIC  PIXBT 

Naval  SUtion.  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba. 
$2,600,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Keflavik.  Iceland. 
$27,140,000. 

Naval  Facility.  Keflavik.  Iceland. 
$1,570,000. 

Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Training  Facility. 
Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto  Rico.  $4,415,000. 

Naval  SUtion.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico.  $7,080,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEP.  PACIPIC  PLEET 

Administrative  Support  Unit.  Bahrain 
Island.  $2,550,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Cubi  Point.  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  $5,300,000. 

Mobile  Construction  Battalion.  Camp  Cov- 
ington. Guam.  $15,500,000. 

Naval  Facility.  Guam.  $820,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot.  Guam.  $400,000. 

Naval  Station.  Sublc  Bay.  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  $1,710,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  Sublc  Bay.  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  $290,000. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility,  Subic  Bay.  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  $1,770,000. 


COMMANDER  IN  CHIEP.  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL 
PORCES  EUROPE 

Naval  Activities.  London.  United  King- 
dom. $1,180,000. 

Naval  Support  Activity.  Naples,  Italy. 
$25,070,000. 

Naval  SUtion.  RoU.  Spain.  $4,600,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  SlgnoneUa.  Italy. 
$1,370,000. 

Classified  Locations:  $15,700,000. 


NAVAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

Naval  Communications  Area  Master  SU- 
tion. Western  Pacific.  Guam,  $480,000. 

Naval  Communications  SUtion.  Harold  E. 
Holt.  Exmouth.  Australia.  $2,180,000. 

Naval  Communications  Area  Master  SU- 
tion. Mediterranean.  Naples.  Italy. 
$8,250,000. 

Naval  Communications  SUtion.  San 
Miguel.  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
$470,000. 

Naval  Communication  SUtion,  Thurso, 
United  Kingdom,  $350,000. 

NAVAL  SECURITY  GROUP  COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Edzell. 
Scotland.  $2,250,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Detachment. 
Guam.  $2,150,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Sabana 
Seca.  Puerto  Rico,  $790,000. 

NAVAL  PACIUTIES  ENGINEERING  COMMAND 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Guam. 
$1,570,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Subic  Bay.  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  $2,100,000. 

OPPICE  OP  THE  CHIEP  OP  NAVAL  RESEARCH 

Naval  Underwater  Systems  Center. 
Andros  Island.  Bahamas.  $3,730,000. 

HOST  NATION  INPRASTRUCTURE  SUPPORT 

Various  Locations.  $300,000. 

SEC.  202.  FAMILY  HOUSING 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  construct 
or  acquire  family  housing  units  (Including 
land  acquisition)  at  the  following  installa- 
tions in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in 
the  amount  shown,  for  each  installation. 

Naval  Station.  Long  Beach.  California, 
three  hundred  units.  $22,900,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Moffett  Field.  Califor- 
nia, one  hundred  and  twenty-six  unlU. 
$11,600,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  San  Francisco. 
California,  three  hundred  units.  $26,450,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center. 
Twentynine  Palms.  California,  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  uniU  and  seventy-five 
mobile  home  spaces.  $35,300,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  mobile  home  spaces. 
$1,800,000. 

Naval  Station.  New  York.  New  York,  three 
hundred  units.  $28,330,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune.  North 
Carolina,  seventy-five  mobile  home  spaces. 
$930,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command.  Quantico.  Virginia,  fifty  mobile 
home  spaces.  $790,000. 

Naval  Station.  Keflavik.  Iceland,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  uniU.  $48,642,000. 

SEC.  203.  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY  PAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS 

(a)  Amount  Authorized.— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 2825  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  make  expendi- 
tures to  Improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$51,580,000. 

(b)  Waiver  op  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
poR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  Improvement  project  under 
2825(b)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  carry  out 
projects  to  Improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  Installations 
in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Naval  SUtion.  Mare  Island.  Vallejo.  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  units.  $5,200,000. 


Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base.  Albany. 
Georgia,  one  unit.  $33,300. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Great  Lakes. 
Illinois,  two  hundred  and  ten  units. 
$9,400,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Brunswick.  Maine, 
forty-four  units,  $1,274,600. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center. 
Gulfport.  Mississippi,  one  unit.  $28,700. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Fallon.  Nevada,  forty- 
four  uniU.  $1,868,500. 

Naval  SUtion.  New  York,  New  York',  one 
hundred  and  twenty  units.  $9,600,000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center.  Warmin- 
ster. Pennsylvania,  six  units.  $256,800. 

Naval  Education  and  Training  Center. 
Newport.  Rhode  Island,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  unlU.  $10,200,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Guam,  one 
unit.  $64,700. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Guam,  one 
hundred  and  nine  units.  $10,360,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Agana.  Guam,  one  hun- 
dred units.  $9,517,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Agana.  Guam,  one  unit. 
$58,600. 

SKC    tH.    ACQUISITION    OF    EXISTING    HOUSING 
UNITS  ON  GUAM 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  acquire, 
without  reimbursement,  eighty-nine  exist- 
ing family  housing  units  constructed  and 
used  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  on 
land  in  Finegayan.  Guam,  held  by  the  Navy 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1158  of  title 
49.  United  SUtes  Code. 

TITLE  III— AIR  FORCE 

SEC.  J»l.  AUTHORIZED  AIR  FORCE  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  LAND  ACQL'ISITION  PROJECTS 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.- The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each 
of  the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  SUtes: 

air  force  LOGISTICS  COMMAND 

HiU  Air  Force  Base.  Utah.  $20,550,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $49,900,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$28,900,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  SUtion,  Ohio. 
$3,000,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia. 
$16,055,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma. 
$32,900,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio. 
$19,500,000. 

AIR  FORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Arnold  Air  Force  SUtion.  Tennessee. 
$3,530,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$16,400,000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Florida.  $2,370,000. 

Port  MacArthur.  California.  $3,000,000. 

Hanscom  Air  Force  Base.  Massachusetts. 
$4,000,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  Florida. 
$2,600,000. 

Sunnyvale  Air  Force  SUtion,  California. 
$2,600,000. 

AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois. 
$11,300,000. 

Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
$10,000,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Mississippi. 
$1,970,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 
$21,500,000. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
$3  700.000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
1740,000. 


Randolph  Air  Force  Bate.  Texas, 
$2,350,000. 

WiUiams  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona, 
$8,700,000. 

AIR  UNIVERSITY 

Gunter  Air  Force  SUtion.  Alabama. 
$2,900,000. 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama, 
$5,310,000. 

ALASKAN  AIR  COMMAND 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska. 
$20,790,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska. 
$8,170,000. 

Galena  Airport.  Alaska,  $11,600,000. 

King  Salmon  Airport,  Alaska,  $4,050,000. 

Shemya  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska. 
$22,300,000. 

MILITARY  AIRLirr  COMMAND 

Altus  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma.  $310,000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Maryland. 
$45,430,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caroli- 
na. $6,290,000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico, 
$11,800,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas. 
$2,750,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Washington, 
$11,300,000. 

McGulre  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey. 
$13,595,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$1,450,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base.  North  Carolina. 
*Q  400  000 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  IllinoU.  $8,900,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$8,200,000. 


PACIFIC  AIR  PORCES 

Air      Force      Base, 


Hawaii. 


Hickam 
$5,850,000. 

SPACE  COMMAND 

Cape  Cod  Air  Force  SUtion.  Massachu- 
setts. $4,300,000. 

Cavalier  Air  Force  SUtion.  North  DakoU. 
$2,820,000. 

Falcon  Air  Force  SUtion,  Colorado. 
$6,400,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado, 
$8,630,000. 

SPECIAL  PROJECT 

Various  Locations  $37,056,000. 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 


Base  18.  Oasslfled  Location.  $20,970,000. 

Base  43.  Classified  Location.  $5,500,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$9,516,000. 

BlytheviUe  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas. 
$4,410,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $490,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$2,630,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $4,130,000. 

ElUworth  Air  Force  Base.  South  DakoU. 
$5,410,000. 

Falrchild  Air  Force  Base.  Washington. 
$7,520,000. 

F.E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Wyoming. 
$8,550,000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  North 
DakoU.  $23,130,000. 

Orifflss  Air  Force  Base,  New  York. 
$1,590,000. 

Grissom  Air  Force  Base.  Indiana. 
$3,850,000. 

Holbrook  Radar  Bomb  Score  Site.  Arizo- 
na. $630,000. 

K.I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan. 
$1,730,000. 


La  JunU  Radar  Bomb  Scoring  Site,  Colo- 
rado. $5,460,000. 

Lorlng  Air  Force  Base.  Maine.  $18,500,000. 

Malmstrom    Air    Force    Base.    Montana, 
$3  800  000. 

March     Air     Force     Base.     California. 
$14,440,000. 

McConneU     Air     Force     Base.     Kansas. 
$35,740,000. 

Minot   Air   Force   Base.    North   Dakota. 
$33,100,000. 

Offutt     Air     Force     Base,     Nebraska, 
$24,970,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base.  New  Hampshire. 
$2,200,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base.  New  York. 
$9,610,000. 

Vandenburg  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$2,700,000. 

Whlteman    Air    Force    Base.    Missouri. 
$10,700,000. 

Wurtsmith    Air    Force    Base.    Michigan. 
$11,740,000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Avon  Park  AuxUlary  Air  Field.  Florida. 
$4,100,000. 

Bangor    International    Airport.    Maine. 
$1,250,000. 
Base  37.  Oassifled  Location.  $14,950,000. 
Base  38.  Classified  Location,  $14,710,000. 
Base  39.  Classified  Location.  $2,300,000. 
Bergstrom     Air     Force     Base.     Texas. 
$5,250,000. 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona. 
$15,830,000. 

England     Air     Force     Base.     Louisiana. 
$2  300  000 

George     Air     Force     Base.     California. 
$14,550,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico, 
$14,760,000. 

Homestead    Air    Force    Base.     Florida. 
$6,550,000. 

Indian  Springs  AuxUlary  Field.  Nevada. 
$1,700,000. 

Langley     Air     Force     Base.     Virginia, 
$9,640,000. 
Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona,  $9,190,000. 
MacDill      Air      Force      Base.      Florida. 
$3  730  000. 
Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia.  $900,000. 
Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Idaho. 
$14,760,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caro- 
lina. $3,000,000. 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada,  $23,800,000. 
Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  North 
Carolina.  $2,760,000. 

Shaw   Air  Force   Base,  South   Carolina, 
$3,700,000. 
Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Florida.  $600,000. 
Various  Locations.  CONUS.  $2,300,000. 
WESTCONUS.  $18,500,000. 


UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado,  $5,820,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Various  Energy  Conservation  Investment 
Projects.  $10,000,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real 
property  and  may  carry  out  military  con- 
struction projects  In  the  amounu  shown  for 
each  of  the  following  installations  and  loca- 
tions outside  the  United  SUtes: 

military  airlift  command 

Lajes  Field.  Portugal.  $15,750,000. 

Rhein-Main  Air  Base.  Germany. 
$1,300,000. 

pacific  air  forces 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan.  $7,365,000. 

Mlsawa  Air  Base.  Japan.  $10,300,000. 
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Totsuka  Air  Base,  Japan.  $700,000. 

Tokosuka  Air  Base.  Japan.  $«00.000. 

YokoU  Air  Base.  Japan.  $4,900,000. 

Camp  Humphreys.  Korea.  $8,300,000. 

Camp  Red  Cloud.  Korea.  $1,450,000. 

Klmhae  Air  Base.  Korea.  $3,620,000. 

Kunsan  Air  Base,  Korea.  $11,020,000. 

Kwan«-Ju  Air  Base.  Korea.  $600,000. 

Osan  Air  Base.  Korea.  $17,800,000. 

Suwon  Air  Base,  Korea.  $3,850,000. 

Taegu  Air  Base.  Korea.  $5,170,000. 

Diego    Garcia    Air    Base,    Indian    Ocean, 
$4,700,000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, $61,270,000. 

Saipan.  $5,200,000. 

SPACK  comiANO 

Sondrestrom      Air      Base,      Greenland, 
$5  860,000. 

Thuie  Air  Base.  Greenland.  $9,790,000. 

Woomera        Air       SUtion,        Australia, 
$2,300,000. 

STRATSCIC  AIR  COlMAIfD 

Andersen      Air      Force      Base,      Guam. 
$7,600,000. 
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TACnCAI.  AIR  COMMAKD 

Kenavik     Naval     Air    SUtion.     Iceland, 
$1,600,000. 
Masirah,  Oman,  $3,500,000. 
Thumrait,  Oman.  $3,400,000. 

UMITED  STATIS  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Plorennes  Air  Base.  Belgium.  $8,820,000. 

Bitburg  Air  Base.  Germany.  $5,350,000. 

Hahn  Air  Base.  Germany.  $15,720,000. 

Hessisch  Oldendorf  Air  Station.  Germany, 
$2  000  000 

Lindtsey  Air  SUtion,  Germany.  $1,200,000. 

Pruem  Air  SUtion.  Germany.  $1,150,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany.  $73,620,000. 

Sembach  Air  Base.  Germany.  $7,400,000. 

Spangdahlem       Air       Base.       Germany. 
$9,360,000. 

Wueschheim      Air     SUtion.      Germany. 
$310,000. 

Zweibrucken       Air       Base,        Germany, 
$10,290,000. 

Iraklion  Air  SUtion.  Greece,  $320,000. 

Aviano  Air  Base.  lUly.  $4,200,000. 

Camp  E>arby.  Italy.  $270,000. 

Comiso  Air  SUtion,  Italy,  $4,010,000. 

San  Vito  Air  SUtion,  Italy,  $6,240,000. 

Morocco,  $25,400,000. 

Camp  New  Amsterdam.  The  Netherlands. 
$5,250,000. 

Woensdrecht  Air  Base,  The  Netherlands, 
$34,300,000. 

Torrejon  Air  Base,  Spain,  $1,450,000. 

Zaragoza  Air  Base.  Spain.  $540,000. 

Ankara  Air  SUtion.  Turkey.  $6,780,000. 

Incirlik  Air  Base.  Turkey.  $16,160,000. 

Pirinclik  Air  SUtion.  Turkey.  $3,000,000. 

Martlesham    Health,    United    Kingdom. 
$1,650,000. 

RAP      Alconbury,       United      Kingdom, 
$19,520,000. 

RAP      Bentwaters.      United      Kingdom, 
$10,450,000. 

RAP      Chicksands,      United      Kingdom, 
$950,000. 

RAP      Croughton,      United      Kingdom, 
$630,000. 

RAP       Pairford.        United       Kingdom. 
$4,450,000. 

RAP  Greenham  Common.  United  King- 
dom. $2,100,000. 

RAP     Lakenheath.      United     Kingdom, 
$1,700,000. 

RAF      MUdenhall.      United      Kingdom, 
$4,700,000. 

RAF     Molesworth.     United     Kingdom, 
$2,430,000. 

RAF  Upper  Heyford.   United  Kingdom, 
$14,000,000. 


RAP  Welford.  United  Kingdom. 
$1,590,000. 

RAP  Wethersfield.  United  Kingdom, 
$650,000. 

RAP  Woodbridge.  United  Kingdom. 
$5,050,000. 

Base  30.  Classified  Location.  $2,950,000. 

Base  33.  Classified  Location.  $4,470,000. 

Overseas  Classified  Location.  $11,500,000. 

Various  Location,  Europe,  $3,953,000. 

SEC.  yn.  FAMILY  HOl'SINC 

(a)  Ii«  General.— The  SecreUry  of  the  Air 
Force  may  construct  or  acquire  family  hous- 
ing units  (including  acquisition  of  land)  at 
the  following  installations,  in  the  number  of 
units  shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown,  for 
each  installation: 

Bitburg  Air  Base.  Germany,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  units.  $26,415,000. 

Hahn  Air  Base.  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  units,  $11,300,000. 

Osan  Air  Base.  Korea,  one  unit,  $160,000. 

La  JunU  Air  Force  Station.  Colorado, 
forty  units,  $4,000,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  California,  family 
housing  maintenance  shop.  $180,000. 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona, 
family  housing  management  office. 
$300,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  New  Jersey, 
family  housing  management  office. 
$325,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base.  North  Carolina, 
family  housing  management  office. 
$300,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
twenty-four  mobile  home  spaces.  $376,000. 

(b)  Osan  Air  Base.  Korea.— Notwithstand- 
ing the  space  limitations  of  section  2826  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may  construct  one  family 
housing  unit  at  Osan  Air  Base.  Korea  with  a 
maximum  net  floor  area  of  3,000  square  feet 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $160,000. 

SEC.   3M.    1MPROVE.MENTS   TO    MILITARY    FAMILY 
HOl'SING  INITS 

(a)  Amount  Authorized.— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 2825  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  make  ex- 
penditures to  improve  existing  military 
family  housing  uniU.  including  energy  con- 
servation projects,  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $58,644,000. 

(b)  Waiver  op  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
FOR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  carry 
out  projects  to  improve  existing  military 
family  housing  units  at  the  following  insUl- 
lations  in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in 
the  amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska,  eighty- 
eight  unite,  $6,186,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  twelve 
unite,  $760,000. 

Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado,  one  unit. 
$120,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  four 
unite,  $149,000. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  unite.  $4,430,000;  seven 
unite.  $553,000;  seventy-one  unite, 
$2,103,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois,  one  hundred 
and  twelve  unite,  $4,690,000. 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  unite,  $5,342,000. 

Bangor  Air  Force  Station.  Maine,  one 
unit.  $30,000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  seven 
unite.  $518,000. 


Pease  Air  Force  Base.  New  Hampshire, 
two-hundred  unite.  $7,177,000. 

Platteburgh  Air  Force  Base,  New  York, 
twenty-nine  unite,  $2,272,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  South  Carolina,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  unite.  $4,385,000; 
seventy-four  unite,  $2,598,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  two  hun- 
dred and  three  unite.  $7,478,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  sixty-four 
unite.  $1,920,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  five 
unite.  $402,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  one  hundred 
unite.  $2,895,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia,  five 
unite.  $441,000. 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam,  two  hun- 
dred unite.  $14,517,000. 

Kadena   Air   Base.   Japan,   one   hundred 
unite.  $5,054,000;  three  unite.  $240,000. 
TITLE  rV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

SEC.  MI.  AITHORIZED  CONSTRllTION  PROJECTS 
AND  IJtND  ACQl'ISITION  F»IR  THE  DF^ 
FENSE  ACENCIES 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  carry  out  military  construction  projecte 
in  the  amounte  shown  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing installations  and  locations  inside  the 
United  States: 

DEFENSE  communications  AGENCY 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois.  $7,600,000. 
Pentagon.  Virginia.  $2,300,000. 

DEFENSE  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE 

Defense  Language  Institute.  Monterey, 
California.  $5,400,000. 

DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Estero  Bay, 
California.  $680,000. 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center.  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio.  $860,000. 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Office.  Mechanicsburg.  Pennsylvania, 
$1,290,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Charleston. 
South  Carolina.  $460,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Naval  Supply 
Center.  Charleston.  South  Carolina, 
$5,130,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
$1,160,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Ogden.  Utah.  $10,400,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Mukilteo. 
Washington.  $6,360,000. 

DEFENSE  MAPPING  AGENCY 

Aerospace  Center.  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 
$16,700,000. 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  FACILITIES  OFFICE 

Fort  Wainwright.  Alaska.  $8,800,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  California. 
$3,950,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$2,350,000. 

Port  Ord.  California,  $530,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$1  900  000 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  $9,700,000. 

MounUin  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho, 
$30,500,000. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  $2,650,000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Maryland, 
$2,000,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi, 
$3,100,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey. 
$3,800,000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico. 
$25,550.  90. 

Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina.  $3,900,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  $1,850,000. 


Fort  Hood.  Texas.  $3,450,000. 
Randolph      Air     Force     Base,     Texas. 
$13,700,000. 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCY 

Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia.  $3,200,000. 

Armed  Forces  Radiobiology  Research  In- 
stitute, Bethesda.  Maryland.  $790,000. 

Field  Command.  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base. 
New  Mexico.  $900,000. 

JOINT  TACTICAL  COMMAND.  CONTROL.  AND 
COMMUNICATIONS  AGENCY 

Port  Huachucha.  Arizona.  $9,890,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland.  $9,570,000. 
Classified  Location.  $3,000,000. 
Classified  Location,  $4,000,000. 
Classified  Location,  $1,000,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Classified  Location.  $3,000,000. 
Pentagon,  Virginia.  $2,500,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SECTION  6  SCHOOLS 

Fort  McCellan.  Alabama.  $2,830,000. 
Port  Benning.  Georgia,  $1,080,000. 
Robbins      Air      Force      Base,      Georgia. 
$2,440,000. 
Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky,  $1,340,000. 
Port  Knox.  Kentucky,  $4,350,000. 
Governors  Island,  New  York,  $2,600,000. 
Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  $1,190,000. 
Dahlgren,  Virginia.  $1,130,000. 
Quantico.  Virginia.  $420,000. 

STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
$4,140,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Range,  Kaui,  Hawaii, 
$2,890,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico, 
$1,930,000. 

UNIFORMED  SERVICES  UNIVERSITY  OF  HEALTH 
SCIENCES 

Bethesda,  Maryland.  $900,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  proper- 
ty, and  may  carry  out  miliUry  construction 
projecte  in  the  amounte  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outeide  the  United  States: 

defense  logistics  AGENCY 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Office.  Bitburg.  Germany.  $650,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Chimu  Wan, 
Japan,  $6,640,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  TsurumI, 
Japan,  $3,520,000. 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Office.  Bupyong,  Korea,  $1,290,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Toegeywon, 
Korea,  $1,010,000. 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  FACIUTIES  OFFICE 

Boeblingen.  Germany.  $3,650,000. 
Grafenwoehr.  Germany.  $3,950,000. 
Karlsruhe,  Germany.  $6,800,000. 
Vilseck,  Germany.  $5,600,000. 
Naples.  lUly.  $29,300,000. 
Camp  Edwards.  Korea.  $1,800,000. 
Camp  Long.  Korea.  $1,850,000. 
Camp  Pelham.  Korea.  $720,000. 
Camp  New  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands. 
$6,000,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  DEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

Florennes,  Belgium,  $1,260,000. 
Naval  Air  SUtion,  Bermuda,  $4,280,000. 
Aschaffenburg.  Germany,  $6,600,000. 
Bad  Kisslngen.  Germany.  $1,330,000. 
Baumholder,  Germany,  $1,600,000. 
Dexhelm.  Germany,  $2,430,000. 
Erlangen,  Germany.  $3,220,000. 
Oelhausen.  Germany.  $1,130,000. 


Grafenwoehr.  Germany,  $2,500,000. 

Hahn,  Germany.  $3,470,000. 

Heidelberg.  Germany.  $3,190,000. 

Hessisch-Oldendorf.  Germany.  $2,310,000. 

HohenfeU.  Germany.  $1,190,000. 

Kaiserslautem.  Germany.  $7,880,000. 

Nuernberg,  Germany,  $8,580,000. 

Schwaeblsh  Gmuend,  Germany, 

$1,640,000. 

Stuttgart.  Germany,  $4,530,000. 

Wuerzburg,  Germany.  $7,760,000. 

Naples.  Italy.  $19,590,000. 

Seoul.  Korea,  $510,000. 

Woensdrecht.  The  Netherlands, 

$7,420,000. 

STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE 

Pacific  Missile  Range,  Kwajalein. 
$1,340,000. 

SEC.  M2.  FAMILY  HOUSING 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  construct 
or  acquire  three  family  housing  unite  (in- 
cluding land  acquisition)  at  classified  loca- 
tions in  the  toUl  amount  of  $270,000. 
TITLE  V-NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

SEC.  501.  ACTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE TO  MAKE  CONTRIBITIONS 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make  con- 
tributions for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization infrastructure  program  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2806  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  in  sui  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  in  section  605  and 
the  amount  collected  from  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  as  a  result  of  con- 
struction previously  financed  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

TITLE  VI-AUTHORIZATION  OP  AP- 
PROPRIATIO:..?  AND  RECURRING 
ADMINISTRA'^IVE  PROVISIONS 

SEC.    Ml.    AITHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS. 
ARMY 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1986.  for  mili- 
Ury construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
Ury family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  in  the  toUl  amount 
of  $3,445,216,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projecte 
inside  the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101(a),  $927,770,000. 

(2)  For  miliUry  construction  projecte  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
101(b).  $551,160,000. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projecte 
inside  the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  MiliUry  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1986.  $51,000,000. 

(4)  For  military  construction  projecte  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
101  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1986,  $17,000,000. 

(5)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projecte  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  $20,000,000. 

(6)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
$131,640,000. 

(7)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
miliUry  family  housing  and  facilities. 
$463,380,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  miliUry  family  housing 
(Including  the  functions  described  in  section 
2833  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code). 
$1,277,266,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$31,346,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
unite  in  the  United  SUtes,  the  Common- 


wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam,  and  not 
more  than  $142,639,000  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  leasing  of  military  family 
housing  unite  in  foreign  countries,  and 

(C)  for  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Pro- 
gram as  authorized  by  section  2832  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  $6,000,000. 

(b>  Advance  AtrmoRiZATioN  of  Appropria- 
tion FOR  Fort  Drum,  New  York.— Funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
advance  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  for  the  construction  au- 
thorized to  be  accomplished  at  Fori  Drum, 
New  York,  by  subsections  101(a)  and  104  of 
this  Act  as  follows: 

(1)  $221,000,000  in  FY  1988;  and 

(2)  $162,000,000  in  FY  1989 

(c)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  Trnx 
I.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations  au- 
thorized by  section  2853  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variation 
authorized  by  law.  the  toUl  cost  of  all 
projecte  carried  out  under  section  101  of 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  toUl  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  sub- 
section (b). 

SEC.    «02.    AITHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS. 
NAVY. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
Ijeginning  after  September  30.  1986.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
Ury family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  in  the  total  amount 
of  $2,588,293,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projecte 
inside  the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201(a).  $1,428,855,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projecte  out- 
side the  United  Slates  authorized  by  section 
201(b).  $156,905,000. 

(3)  For  millUry  construction  projecte  at 
Kings  Bay.  Georgia,  authorized  by  section 
201(a)  of  the  MiliUry  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act.  1986.  $45,450,000. 

(4)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projecte  under  section  2805  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  $15,000,000. 

(5)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  SUte  Code. 
$143,770,000. 

(6)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  section  210  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code,  $5,400,000. 

(7)  For  millUry  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
miliUry  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$230,322,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  miliUry  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code).  $562,591,000 
of  which  not  more  than  $5,214,100  may  be 
obligated  or  ex[>ended  for  the  leasing  of 
military  family  housing  in  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Guam,  and  not  more  than  $17,244,900 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  leas- 
ing of  military  family  housing  unite  in  for- 
eign countries. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Aitthorized  in  Titli 
II.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations  au- 
thorized by  section  2853  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  any  any  other  cost  variation 
authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projecte  carried  out  under  section  301  of 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
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uithoriwd  to  be  »pproprl»ted  under  parm- 
gimphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sutaecUon  (a). 

a«C    tn.    AUTHOIUZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS. 
AIR  FORCE. 
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tary  construction,  land  acquisition,  ana 
tary  famUy  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of   the   Air   Force   in   the   total 
amount  of  $2,563,229,000  as  foUows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
Inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
Uon  301(a).  $993,032,000. 

(2)  For  mUitary  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
301(b).  $533,828,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code.  $16,000,000. 

(4)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
$127,260,000. 

(5)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transporution  for  construction  of  defen^ 
access  roads  under  section  210  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code.  $32,700,000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— ...        _, 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  oi 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
$109,000,000:  and 

(B)  for  support  of  miUtary  housmg  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code), 
$751409  000.  of  which  not  more  than 
$5  600.000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  leasing  of  military  family  housing  units 
in  the  United  SUtes.  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam,  and  not  more  than 
$74  176.000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
units  in  the  foreign  countries. 

(b)  AUTHORIZATION  or  Uhobugated  Pukbs 

rOR     EltraCY     COMSEHVATlOK     INVESTMENT.- 

Military  Construction  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  and  prior  years'  funds  that 
remain  available  for  obligation  for  Air  Force 
energy  conservation  projects,  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  obligation 
for  Air  Force  energy  conservation  projects, 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  energy  conservation  projects  authorized 
in  section  301  of  this  Act  at  various  loca- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $10,000,000.  The 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  shall  be  notified  prior  to 
the  obligation  of  funds  for  such  projects. 

(c)  Limitatioh  on  Total  Cost  or  Con- 
struction Projbcts  Authorized  in  Titlk 
III —Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ation authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  301  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b). 


(1)  For  miUtary  conatruction  projects 
inside  the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 401(a).  $241,160,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
401(b),  $166,540,000. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projects  ai 
Port  Meade.  Maryland,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1986.  $53,700,000. 

(4)  For  military  construction  projects  ai 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1985.  $72,100,000. 

(5)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code.  $4,000,000. 

(6)  For  construction  projects  under  the 
contingency  construction  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Jtndpr  section  2804  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  «50000?<»- „,. 

(7)  For  Conforming  Storage  Facilities 
under  the  construction  authority  of  section 
804  of  this  Act.  $21,400,000. 

(8)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
$110,700,000. 

(9)  For    military    family    housing    func- 
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8BC  ••«  AITTHOBIZATION  OF  AFPROPRlATlONa  DE- 
FENSE AGENCIES 

(a)  In  Genkral. -Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1986  for  mUi- 
tary  construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departments),  in  the  total  amount  of 
$692,200,000  as  follows: 


(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$270,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code),  $17,300,000, 
of  which  not  more  than  $14,027,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of 
military  family  housing  unite  m  foreign 
countries.  ^  ___ 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  or  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  Ttfle 
IV  —Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations  au- 
thorized by  section  2858  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variations 
authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projecte  carried  out  under  section  401  may 
not  exceed  the  toul  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (a). 

SEC     «M.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS. 
NATO 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  for  contributions  by  the 
Secreury  of  Defense  under  section  2806  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  for  the  share  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion projects  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Infrastructure  Program  as  au- 
thorized by  section  501,  in  the  amount  of 
$247,000,000. 

SEC    CM.   EXPIRATION   OF   AUTHORIZATIONS:   EX- 
SEC.   iM.   ",J^^g,Q^  OP  CK.mKW   PREVIOUS  AU- 
THORIZATIONS   

(a)  Expiration  or  Authorizations  After 
Two  Years.-<1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  all  authorizations  contained  in 
titles  I.  II.  in.  IV.  and  V  for  military  con- 
struction projects,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projecte  and  facilities,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Pro- 
gram (and  authorizations  of  appropriations 
therefor  contained  in  sections  601  through 
605)  shall  expire  on  October  1.  1988.  or  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  whichever  is  later. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  do  not 
apply  to  authorizations  for  military  con- 
struction projecte,  land  acquisition.  famUy 
housing  projecte  and  facilities,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Pro- 
gram (and  authorizations  of  appropriations 


therefor),    for    which    appropriated    funds 
have  been  obligated  before  October  1.  1988, 
or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  MUitary 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  whichever  is  later,  for  construc- 
tion   contracte,    land    acquteition,    family 
housing  projecte  and  facilities,  or  contribu- 
tions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program, 
(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 607(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1984  (Public  Law  98-115.  97 
SUt  780),  authorizations  for  the  following 
projecte  authorized  in  section  101  to  that 
Act,  as  extended  by  section  606(b)  of  the 
Military    Construction    Authorization    Act. 
1986  (Public  Law  98-167,  99  SUt.  983)  shall 
remain  In  effect  until  October  1.  1987  or  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  MUitary  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
whichever  is  later 

(1)  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housmg  m 
the  amount  of  $1,400,000  at  ArgyroupoUs. 
Greece.  ^  .     , 

(2)  Operations  Building  in  the  amount  oi 
$370,000  at  ArgyroupoUs.  Greece. 

(3)  Multipurpose  Recreation  Facility  in 
the  amount  of  $480,000  at   ArgyroupoUs. 

Greece.  ,,      ,      ,    ,.  ^ 

(4)  Unaccompanied  Officer  Housing  Ui  the 
amount  of  $600,000  at  Perivolaki,  Greece. 

(5)  Operations  Building  in  the  amount  of 
$410  000  at  Perivolaki.  Greece. 

(6)  Multipurpose  Recreation  FacUity  m 
the    amount    of    $620,000    at    Perivolaki. 

(7)  Physical  Fitness  Training  Center  in 
the  amount  of  $1,000,000  at  Elefsis  Greece. 

(c)  Extension  or  Authorization  or  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1985  PROJECTS.-Notwith- 
standlng  the  provisions  of  section  607(a)  of 
the  MiUtary  Construction  Authorization 
Act  1985  (Public  Law  98-407.  98  SUt.  1515), 
authorizations  for  the  following  projecte  au- 
thorized in  sections  101,  201,  301.  and  401  of 
that  Act  shall  remain  In  effect  untU  Octol>er 
1  1987.  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
MUitary  Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  whichever  is  later. 

(1)  Barracks  wUh  DinUig  FacUity  in  the 
amount  of  $11,400,000  at  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  California. 

(2)  Child  Care  Center  in  the  amount  ol 
$1,980,000  at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 

(3)  Barracks  in  the  amount  of  $6,600,000 
at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California. 

(4)  Multipurpose  Recreation  PaciUty  in 
the  amount  of  $1,150,000  at  Koropi.  Greece. 

(5)  Multipurpose  Recreation  FacUity  in 
the    amount    of    $960,000    at    Katelmidi. 

Greece.  ,  ,^      ,       . 

(6)  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing  in 
the    amount    of    $1,100,000    at    Yiannltsa. 

Greece. 

(7)  Barracks  Modernization  In  the  amount 
of  $660,000  at  ArgyroupoUs.  Greece. 

(8)  Unaccompained  Personnel  Housing  In 
the  amount  of  $1,800,000  at  Drama.  Greece. 

(9)  Barracks  Modernization  in  the  amount 
of  $660,000  at  Perivolaki.  Greece. 

(10)  Barracks  with  Dining  FacUity  in  the 
amount  of  $2,350,000  at  Elefsis,  Greece. 

(11)  Multi-purpose  Recreation  Facility  m 
the    amount    to    $1,050,000    at    Yiannltsa, 

(12)  Contingency  FacUity  In  the  amount 
of  $4,300,000  at  Palmerola.  Honduras. 

(13)  Unaccompanied  Enlisted  Personnel 
Housing  in  the  amount  of  $10,740,000  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon,  Yuma.  Arizona. 

(14)  Antenna  Support  FacUity  in  the 
amount  of  $320,000  at  the  Naval  Security 
Group  Activity,  Adak,  Alaska. 


(1S>  DaU  Processing  Center  in  the 
amount  of  $6,160,000  at  the  Naval  Supply 
Center,  Bremerton.  Washington. 

(16)  Unaccompanied  Enlisted  Personnel 
HousUig  in  the  amount  of  $12,130,000  at  the 
Naval  Air  SUtion,  Whldbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington. 

(17)  Unaccompanied  Enlisted  Personnel 
Housing  In  the  amount  of  $6,600,000  at  the 
Naval  SUtion.  Mare  Uland.  Vallejo,  Califor- 
nia. 

(18)  MounUin  Warfare  Training  Facility 
(Bridgeport)  in  the  amount  of  $1,490,000  for 
the  Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton. 
California. 

(19)  Medical/Denui  Clinic  (Bridgeport)  In 
the  amount  of  $1,410,000  for  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Camp  Pendleton.  California. 

(20)  HospiUl  Modernization  in  the 
amount  of  $29,140,000  at  the  Naval  Hospi- 
tal, Oakland,  California. 

(21)  FaciUty  Energy  Improvemente  in  the 
amount  of  $5,770,000  at  the  Navy  Public 
Works  Center.  San  Francisco.  California. 

(22)  Cadet  Gymnasium  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000,000  at  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy,  Colorado. 

(23)  GLCM— Clothing  Sales  Store  in  the 
amount  of  $300,000  at  Comiso  Air  Base, 
lUly. 

(24)  GLCM— Library  in  the  amount  of 
$570,000  at  Florennes  AB.  Belgium. 

(25)  Anti-Satellite  Facilities  in  the  toUl 
amount  of  $16,500,000  at  Langley  Air  Force 
Base.  Virginia  to  include:  Integrated  Main- 
tenance Facility  for  $9,870,000;  Missile  and 
Motor  Storage  Facility  for  $3,870,000:  Ad- 
ministrative Building  for  $645,000;  Hydra- 
zine Storage  for  $370,000;  Control  Center 
for  $860,000:  and  Cryogen  Storage  and  Pro- 
curement Facility  for  $955,000. 

SEC.  ««7.  ESTABI.ISHMEST  OF  CERTAIN  AMOUNTS 
REQIIRED  TO  BE  SPECIFIED  BY  LAW 

For  projecte  or  contracte  initiated  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  MillUry  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1988  or  Oc- 
tober 1.  1987.  whichever  is  later,  the  follow- 
ing amounte  apply: 

(1)  The  maximum  amount  for  an  unspeci- 
fied minor  military  construction  project 
under  section  2805  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  $2,000,000. 

(2)  The  amount  of  a  contract  for  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services  or  construc- 
tion design  that  makes  such  a  contract  sub- 
ject to  the  reporting  requirement  under  sec- 
tion 2807  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
$300,000. 

(3)  The  maximum  amount  per  unit  for  an 
Improvement  project  for  family  housing 
unite  under  section  2825  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  $30,000. 

(4)  The  maximum  annual  rental  for  a 
family  housing  unit  leased  in  the  United 
SUtes,  Puerto  Rico,  or  Guam  under  section 
2828(b)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
$10,000. 

(SKA)  The  maximum  annual  rental  for  a 
famUy  housing  unit  leased  in  a  foreign 
country  under  section  2828(eKl)  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code.  U  $16,800. 

(B)  The  maximum  number  of  famUy  hous- 
ing unite  that  may  be  leased  at  any  one  time 
in  foreign  countries  under  section  2828(e)(2) 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  34.500. 

(6)  The  maximum  rental  per  year  for 
family  housing  facilities,  or  for  real  proper- 
ty related  to  family  housing  faculties,  leased 
in  a  foreign  country  under  section  2828(f)  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  U  $250,000. 


TITLE  VII-GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES  FACIUTIBS 

SEC.   7*1.   AUTHORIZATION    FOR   GUARD   AND   RE- 
SERVE FACILITIES 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  September 
30.  1986,  for  the  coste  of  acquisition,  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  services,  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces,  and  for  contributions  there- 
fore, under  chapter  133  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code  (including  the  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  those  faculties),  the  follow- 
ing amounte: 

( 1 )  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  $121,100,000,  and 

(B)  for  the  Army  Reserve,  $86,700,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves. 
$44,500,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes.  $140,000,000,  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  $58,900,000. 
TITLE  VIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  POSTAL  rACILITIES 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Section  4779  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  ( 1 )  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (b).  and  (2)  changing  sub- 
section (c)  to  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Section  9779  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  ( 1 )  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (b),  and  (2)  changing  subsection  (c)  to 
subsection  (b). 
Renovation  of  faciiUie* 

Sec.   802.    (a)   Chapter    169   of   title    10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subchapter  I  the  following 
new  section: 
"B  2810.  Renovation  of  facllltim 

"(a)  The  Secreury  concerned  may  carry 
out  renovation  projecte  that  combine  main- 
tenance, repair,  and  minor  construction 
projecte  for  an  entire  single-purpose  facility, 
or  one  or  more  functional  areas  of  a  multi- 
purpose facility,  using  funds  avaUable  for 
operations  and  maintenance. 

"(b)  The  maximum  amount  authorized  to 
be  obligated  on  each  such  renovation 
project  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  specified  by  law  for  a  minor  con- 
struction project. 

"(c)  Construction  of  new  facilities  or  addi- 
tions to  existing  facilities  may  not  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(b)  The  Ubie  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  subchapter  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"2810.  Renovation  of  Facilities. '. 

OVERSEAS  rAM ILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  803.  Subsection  2828(e)(1)  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  C(xle.  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  number  "200"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  number  "220". 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  STORAGE 

Sec.  804.  (a)  In  order  to  meet  the  pressing 
need  for  the  storage  of  hazardous  and  toxic 
materials  and  wastes  on  miltiary  insUlla- 
tlons,  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  may,  using 
funds  available  for  miliUry  construction, 
carry  out  military  construction  projecte  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law  for  the  con- 
struction of  hazardous  waste  storage  faclU- 
tles. 

(b)  When  a  decision  is  made  to  carry  out  a 
project  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  notify  In  writing  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  of  that  decision, 
of  the  justification  for  the  project,  and  of 


the  estimated  coat  of  the  project.  The 
project  may  then  be  carried  out  only  after 
the  end  of  the  21 -day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  notification  la  received  by  the 
committees. 

(c)  The  cost  of  a  hazardous  waste  storage 
facility  project  authorized  by  this  section 
may  be  increased  by  not  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  as 
conUined  in  the  notification  provided  to  the 
committees  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  (A)  that 
such  an  Increase  is  required  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  meeting  unusual  variations  in  cost, 
and  (B)  that  such  variations  in  cost  could 
not  have  been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the 
time  the  project  justification  was  originally 
submitted  to  the  Committees. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  haz- 
ardous waste  includes  both  excess  hazard- 
ous materials  and  hazardous  wastes  as  de- 
fined by  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

(e)  A  project  for  the  construction  of  haz- 
ardous waste  storage  facilities  under  this 
section  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  S6901  et  seq.).  be  commenced  at 
the  time  the  Secretary  of  Defense  files  an 
application  for  a  permit  to  conduct  the  stor- 
age of  hazardous  wastes  with  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  or  SUte  agency,  provided,  that 
the  operation  of  any  facility  constructed 
under  the  authority  o^  this  section  may  not 
commence  until  the  issuance  of  appropriate 
penalte. 

(f)  No  military  construction  project  for 
the  erection  of  a  hazardous  waste  storage 
facility  may  be  commenced  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  after  September  30. 
1991. 

INCREASE  CONTRACT  THRESHOLDS 

Sec.  805.  Contracte  awarded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimated  to  cost 
$25,000  or  less  for  the  maintenance,  repair, 
and  construction  of  facilities  need  not  meet 
the  requlremente  for  publication  mandated 
by  (1)  section  18  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Small  Business  and  Federal 
Procurement  Competition  Enhancement 
Act  of  1984.  and  (2)  section  8  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  |637).  as  amended 
by  section  404  of  the  Small  Business  and 
Federal  Procurement  Competition  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1984. 

mUTARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  806.  (a)  Subsections  (g)  (7).  (8).  and 
(9)  of  section  2828  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Subsections  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  of  section 
802  of  the  MiliUry  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1984,  Public  Law  98-115.  as  amend- 
ed, are  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  IX 

Sec.  901.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1988  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  De 
fense  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  esUbllsh  or  develop 
military  installations  and  facilities  by  ac 
quiring,  constructing,  converting,  rehabUi 
uting,  or  InsUlUng  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works,  including  land  acquisl 
tlon,  site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utUl 
ties  and  equipment. 
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OntxHAi.  CouHSKL  or  the 

DKPAKTIfKirT  OP  DKFKKSB, 

Washington.  DC. 

Hon.  OsoRGB  Bush, 

President  of  the  SenaU.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Prbsidknt  Enclosed  is  a  anit  oi 
legislation  "To  authori2e  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  '01^*5^,.***! 
1987  and  for  other  purposes."  The  Ollice  oi 
Man«ement  and  Budget  advises  that  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Presidents  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1987.  Appropriations  In  support  oi 
Title  I  through  VII  of  this  legislation  are 
discussed  in  the  Budget. 

This  proposal  would  authorize  appropna- 
Uons  for  new  construction  and  family  hous- 
ing support,  for  the  Active  Forces  as  follows: 
t3  445  216.000  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army  '$2  588.293.000  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy.  $2,563,229,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  and  $692.20O;^W0  for 
the  Defense  Agencies.  Included  in  Title  i  is 
authorization  for  construction  of  production 
base  support  at  Army  Ammunition  Facili- 
ties Title  V  would  authorize  $247,000,000 
for  the  United  States'  share  of  the  NATO 
infrastructure  Program.  Title  VII.  totaling 
$451,200,000  would  authorize  appropnations 
for  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces. 

In  addition  to  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations. Title  VI  contains  recurring  admin- 
istrative provisions  applicable  to  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Program  in  accordance 
with  chapter  169  of  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code  Title  VIII  contains  r  nrecurring  gen- 
eral provisions.  Title  IX  provides  authoriza- 
tion for  Fiscal  Year  19*'  o  meet  the  iMsic 
requirements  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  as 

amended.  ^     .      .  , 

The  projects  that  would  be  authorized  by 
this  proposal  have  been  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine if  environment  impact  sUtements  are 
required  by  Public  Law  91-190:  required  en- 
vironmental statements  wiU  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Military  Departments. 

Sincerely. 

H.  Lawrence  Garrett  III. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Andrews.    Mr.    Burdick. 

Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Houjngs,  Mr. 

LUGAR.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Staftord,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 

Baucxjs,     Mr.     CocHRAR,     Mr. 

iNOtnrE,  and  Mr.  Hefun): 
S.J.  Res.  286.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  April  20,  1986, 
through  April  26.  1986,  as  "National 
Reading  is  Fun  Week";  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HATIOHAL  RBAOIMG  IS  rUH  WEEK 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  "National  Reading  Is 
Pun  Week"  to  help  focus  attention  on 
the  destructive  forces  of  illiteracy 
which  threaten  our  Nation.  This  is  an 
effort  coordinated  by  the  National 
Reading  Is  Fundamental  organization, 
which  includes  approximately  100.000 
volunteers  who  fight  for  a  fully  Uter- 
ate  America. 

There  are  vast  numbers  of  people 
who  communicate  without  the  ability 
to  read.  Some  66  million  individuals 
under  the  age  of  18  will  need  to  be 
taught  to  read  if  they  are  to  become 
informed  adults  able  to  fimction  effec- 
tively In  our  complex  society. 


Illiteracy  drains  billions  of  doUare 
from  Americas  marketplace  due  to  job 
incompetence,  welfare  expenses,  reme- 
dial education  expenses,  as  well  as 
prison  costs.  An  estimated  50  percent 
of  our  Nation's  prison  population  is  il- 
literate; 36  percent  of  the  unemployed 
are  categorized  as  reading  incompe- 
tent. "National  Reading  Is  Fun  Week 
will  help  to  combat  illiteracy  which 
contributes  to  these  problems.  It  will 
help  bridge  some  of  the  social  gaps 
which  often  divide  our  Nation. 

Literacy  allows  people  to  perform 
such  simple  tasks  as  deciphering  maps 
and  filling  out  job  applications-things 
which  many  of  us  take  for  granted. 
The  reader  is  warned  of  emergency 
while  the  illiterate  may  be  left  to 
wallow  in  confusion,  unable  to  read 
the  warning  message. 

More  importantly  though,  the  abUi- 
ty  to  read  nurtures  feelings  of  self- 
worth   in   the   individual.   Having   to 
depend  on  the  reading  skills  of  others 
to  communicate  cultivates  feelings  of 
inadequacy    and    being    intimidated. 
Learning  to  become  self-reliant  allows 
people    to    enjoy    a    healthier    self- 
esteem.  _      ,„..,, 
•National  Reading  Is  Pun  Week    is 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  lifelong  reading  and  learning 
skills  which  will  enable  individuals  to 
enjoy  fulfillment  in  life  as  educated, 
well-rounded  citizens.  This  effort  will 
broaden  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  reading  at  a  time  when  our  Nation 
ranks  49th  in  literacy  among  the  158 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  I  urge 
you  to  join  in  the  cause  of  a  fully  liter- 
ate America  by  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion designating  the  week  of  April  20- 
26,  1986.  as  "National  Reading  Is  Fun 
Week." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
into  the  Record.  ^     i      ♦ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  286 
Whereas  reading  for  pleasure  contributes 
to  the  development  of  lifelong  reading  and 

learning  skills:  

Whereas  the  lack  of  those  skills  is  a  perva- 
sive and  destructive  force  in  America,  and 
millions  of  adults  cannot  read  well  enough 
to  function  in  our  society: 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  the  sixty-six 
million  youngsters  in  America  under  the  age 
of  18  grow  up  reading  in  order  to  become  lit- 
erate. Informed  adults:  and  _ 
Whereas  "National  Reading  Is  Fun  Week 
will  be  a  nationwide  literacy  effort  encour- 
aging millions  of  young  people  to  read: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
April  20  1986.  through  April  26.  1986,  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Reading  Is  Fun  Week 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  Fed- 
eral State,  and  local  government  agencies 
and" the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  week  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S  J  Res.  287.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating September  29,  1986.  as  "Nation- 
al Teachers  Day":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


If  ATIORAL  TEACHERS  DAY 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  to  offer  a  Senate 
joint  resolution  designating  September 
29  1986.  as  "National  Teachers  Day." 
This  day  will  call  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  education  in  our  communi- 
ties and  wUl  honor  the  many  individ- 
uals who  influence  the  lives  of  stu- 
dents all  across  our  country.  These 
teachers  deserve  recognition  by  Con- 
gress for  their  important  and  vital 
work  in  education. 

I  have  chosen  this  particular  date 
for  several  reasons:  Appropriately, 
school  students  all  over  the  country 
return  to  the  classrooms  each  Septem- 
ber for  another  year  of  new  opportuni- 
ties and  some  second  chances.  Also 
September  29,  1986.  will  be  the  94th 
birthday  of  Mrs.  Minnie  Canada,  a 
dedicated  public  school  teacher  in 
Oklahoma  for  54  years. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the 
quality  of  education  than  the  quality 
and  commitment  of  the  teacher.  Few 
persons  outside  of  our  own  immediate 
families  exert  such  an  influence  on 
our  lives.  Few  make  such  a  mark  on 
our  total  culture  and  society  as  do  our 
teachers.  Minnie  Canada's  life  is  a  tes- 
timony to  all  of  us  of  a  life  well  spent 
developing  the  minds  of  the  children 
that  will  influence  the  course  of  our 
great  Nation. 

We  cannot  assume  that  the  future 
will  take  care  of  itself.  We  must  take 
actions  now  to  assure  that  the  incen- 
tives are  in  place  for  these  students  to 
learn,  as  well  as  to  encourage  more 
students  to  pursue  teaching  as  a  prom- 
ising career.  And  as  any  teacher  or 
parent  knows,  seeing  the  children 
grow  up  and  begin  applying  these  ex- 
periences to  the  lessons  of  life  is  truly 
rewarding. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Con- 
gressman Mickey  Edwards,  in  this 
effort  to  designate  September  29.  1986, 
as  "National  Teachers  Day. "  I  hope 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  will  also  join  with  me  on  this 
occasion  to  honor  and  support  our 
teachers,  and  to  offer  special  thanks 
and  birthday  greetings  to  a  dedicated 
Oklahoma  educator,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Canada. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  the  full 
text  of  this  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  287 
Whereas  teachers  are  the  primary  link  be- 
tween school  systems  and  commimlty  re- 
sources; 


Whereas  teachers  and  the  public  recog- 
nize the  strategic  role  of  education  in  this 
Nation's  continued  development: 

Whereas  teachers  are  increasingly  re- 
quired to  possess  special  skills  and  expertise 
beyond  a  teacher's  degree; 

Whereas  teachers  are  committed  to  pro- 
grams to  promote  professional  development 
In  their  own  careers: 

Whereas  teachers  and  students  return  to 
school  In  September: 

Whereas  teachers  deserve  recognition  for 
their  significant  accomplishments,  commu- 
nity service,  experience,  and  dedication: 

Whereas  Minnie  Canada,  who  was  a  public 
school  teacher  in  Oklahoma  for  54  years, 
exemplifies  such  dedication;  and 

Whereas  on  September  29,  1986,  Minnie 
Canada  will  be  94  years  old:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  September  29, 
1986,  is  designated  National  Teachers 
Day  ".  The  President  is  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  that  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  524 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Denton]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  524.  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  The  Re- 
tired EInlisted  Association,  Inc. 

S.  869 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  869,  a  bill  to  provide  that  the 
pensions  received  by  retired  judges 
who  are  assigned  to  active  duty  shall 
not  be  treated  as  wages  for  purposes  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.  945 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  945,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Directors  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  Incorporated. 

S.  1134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1134,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  administrative  civil  penalties 
for  false  claims  and  statements  made 
to  the  United  States  by  certain  recipi- 
ents of  property,  services,  or  money 
from  the  United  States,  by  parties  to 
contracts  with  the  United  States,  or  by 
Federal  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1154 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1154.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide    direct    Medicare    reimburse- 


ment for  services  performed  by  regis- 
tered nurse  anesthetists. 

8.  1553 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslet.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1562,  a  bill  to  amend  the  False 
Claims  Act.  and  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  regarding  penalties  for 
false  claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1T43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOtryE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1743.  a  bill  to  amend  section  810  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959.  and  section  8  of 
the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
to  establish  a  special  program  for 
housing  for  the  chronically  mentally 
ill. 

8.  1T44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1744,  a  bin  to  require  States  to  de- 
velop, establish,  and  Implement  State 
comprehensive  mental  health  plans. 

8.  1745 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1745.  a  bill  to  amend  titles  XVI. 
XVIII.  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  respect  to  services  and  bene- 
fits for  chronically  mentally  ill  individ- 
uals. 

8.  1T4T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1747.  a  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  protect 
tropical  forests  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

S.  1T48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1748.  a  bin  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  protect 
biological  diversity  In  developing  coun- 
tries. 

8.  1T93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1793,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
a  grant  program  to  develop  improved 
systems  of  caring  for  medical  technol- 
ogy dependent  children  in  the  home, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1900 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1900.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1938  by  providing  for  the  5- 


year  suspension  of  exemptions  provid- 
ed to  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal 
convicted  of  espionage  offenses. 

8.  1901 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ribgle],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  1901  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Missions  Act  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  certain  Com- 
munist countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  1933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nicklss],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1923,  a  bill  to  provide  for  ad- 
ditional bankruptcy  judges. 

8.  1980 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1980.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  17.  United  SUtes  Code, 
regarding  the  conveyance  of  audiovis- 
ual work,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8  3139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2129.  a  bill  to  facillUte 
the  ability  of  such  organizations  to  es- 
Ublish  risk  retention  groups,  to  facill- 
Ute the  ability  of  such  organizations 
to  purchase  liability  Insurance  on  a 
group  basis,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8EMATE  JOINT  RESOLtn'IOIl  275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  275.  a 
joint  resolution  designating  May  11 
through  May  17.  1986.'  as  "Jewish  Her- 
itage Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLimOH  382 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  282.  a 
joint  resolution  ot  express  the  disap- 
proval of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  rescission  of  budget  au- 
thority for  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oramm,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  105. 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  any  tax 
reform  provisions  relating  to  Ux- 
exempt  municipal  bonds  take  effect  no 
earlier  than  January  1. 1987. 
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NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 


suBcoiairmx  on  vvkac  lands,  reskrvto 

WATKR  AWD  RKSOUHC*  CXJHSERVATIOH 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  a  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  reserved  Water  and  Resource 
Conservation  on  Saturday.  March  15, 
1986  in  Rock  Springs,  WY. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  the  Rock 
Springs  City  Hall,  212  D  Street,  Rock 
Springs,  WY.  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  testimo- 
ny in  panels  from  invited  organiza- 
tions and  groups  on: 

First,  the  assessment,  identification 
and  definition  of  public  and  private 
land  access  policies,  laws,  and  prac- 
tices; ^  .  , 
Second,  the  private  and  cormnerciai 
users  of  private  and  public  lands  who 
need  or  desire  access  and  how  the  pat- 
terns of  access  develop; 

Third,  the  identification  of  access 
problems,  the  need  to  resolve  or 
reduce  conflicts,  current  strategies  and 
agreements  for  providing  access  on 
public  and  private  lands;  and 

Fourth,  the  solutions  and  recomen- 
dations  for  resolving  problems  and  the 
recommendations  for  administrative 
or  legislative  change. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the 
hearing  and  questions  to  the  panelists 
and  members  may  be  submitted  at  the 
hearing.  Testimony  from  the  public 
concerning  specific  complaints  or 
problems  should  not  be  given  at  the 
hearing  but  can  be  directed  toward  or- 
ganizations gathering  that  data. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  please  contact  Senator 
Wallops  offices  at  261-5098  in  Casper. 
772-2416  in  Cheyenne,  332-2293  in 
Lander.  382-5127  in  Rock  Springs  or 
672-6456  in  Sheridan  or  Kate  DuPont 
in  Washington.  DC  at  202-224-6441  or 
Tony  Bevirietto  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  202-224-5161. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  RISK  RETENTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 


•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  S. 
2129.  the  Risk  Retention  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1986.  with  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Kastkn.  Dawtorth.  and  Hol- 
LiMGS.  This  measure  provides  munici- 
palities, professionals,  associations. 
and  businesses  with  an  alternative  way 
to  insxu-e  themselves  against  property/ 
casualty  losses. 

It's  undeniable,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  Insurance 
crisis.  Buyers  are  being  turned  away 
by  their  insurers.  Those  that  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  Insurance  cover- 
age are  faced  with  astronomical  insur- 
ance rates.  The  issue  for  many  insur- 


ance consvmiers  is:  do  we  pay  the  sky 
high  rates  or  do  we  run  the  risk  of  un- 
protected legal  liability? 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
may  not  be  a  cure-all  for  everyone 
seeking  affordable  insurance,  but  it 
should  provide  relief  for  some.  The 
Risk  Retention  Act  Amendments  of 
1986  would  make  it  easier  for  business- 
es, associations,  professionals,  and  gov- 
ernmental organizations  to  join  to- 
gether to  form  insurance  groups  out- 
side   of    the    traditional    commercial 

path.  , .  ^.,.^ 

Expanding  the  Product  Liability 
Risk  Retention  At  of  1981  with  the 
1986  amendments  would  give  business- 
es governmental  entities,  associations, 
and  professionals  the  same  insurance 
options  that  manufacturers  now  have. 
First,  they  can  self-insure  through  in- 
surance pools  called  risk  retention 
groups.  By  choosing  this  insurance 
option,  groups  can  avoid  what  is  now  a 
limited  and  expensive  insurance 
market  and  can  benefit  through  their 
own  insurance  groups'  claims  experi- 
ence. Second,  they  can  join  together  to 
form  "purchasing  groups, "  which  will 
buy  insurance  collectively,  from  either 
a  broker  or  an  insurer. 

This  bill  simply  broadens  the  con- 
cept Congress  enacted  in  1981.  Prior  to 
1981,  most  States  had  some  type  of 
antigroup  insurance  laws  on  the 
books.  The  1981  act  preempted  many 
of  those  State  laws  but  only  for  prod- 
ucts' manufacturers;  thus,  enabling 
groups  of  manufacturers  to  purchase 
insurance  and  allowing  insurers  to  give 
preferential  treatment  to  groups  seek- 
ing product  liability  insurance. 

The  1986  amendments  recognize 
that  some  States  have  not  yet  aban- 
doned their  antigroup  insurance  laws. 
Furthermore,  varying  State  require- 
ments still  pose  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  those  who  wish  to  form  risk 
retention  or  purchasing  groups.  In 
these  times  of  insurance  crisis,  it's  im- 
perative that  we  leave  as  many  options 
open  as  possible  to  insurance  buyers. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  many  other  congres- 
sional committees  are  examining  the 
insurance  situation.  The  problem  is 
too  important  to  ignore.  There  seems 
to  be  plenty  of  blame-placing  going  on. 
yet  one  one  has  come  forward  with  the 
necessary  answers.  For  our  cities, 
towns,  and  small  businesses  insurance 
is  not  a  luxury— it's  a  necessity  in 
order  to  operate.  I  believe  that  we 
should  work  to  understand  the  causes 
of  the  insurance  problem,  but  we 
should  then  move  on  to  find  some 
practical  ways  to  ease  the  crisis. 

This  bill  is  a  sound  first  step  in  that 
direction.  • 


the  accession  to  the  throne  of  King 
Hassan  II  of  Morocco.  I  am  sure  my 
Senate  colleagues  would  not  want  this 
day  to  pass  without  joining  me  in  ex- 
tending our  congratulations  to  one  of 
America's  closest  friends  and  consist- 
ent supporters  in  the  Arab  and  Afri- 
can world. 

In  many  large  and  small  ways,  the 
King  of  Morocco  has.  like  his  father 
during  World  War  II.  made  his  friend- 
ship visible  and  tangible  to  us.  During 
the  past  25  years  he  has.  on  many  an 
imheralded  occasion,  worked  to  In- 
crease understanding  between  East 
and  West.  Africa  and  America.  Arab 
and  Israeli.  Christian  and  Muslim. 

Most  recently.  Hassan  has  invited 
and  authorized  the  construction  of  our 
largest  Voice  of  America  station  in  the 
north  of  his  country.  He  has  also  of- 
fered to  NASA  the  use  of  Casablanca 
airport  as  an  emergency  alternate 
shuttle  landing  site— an  offer  warmly 
welcomed. 

The  King  has  ruled  now  for  25 
years— an  extraordinary  record  of  sta- 
bility during  which  he  has  nurtured 
the  growth  of  a  multiparty  political 
system  and  safeguarded  the  richness 
of  a  vigorously  pluralistic  society. 

The  kingdom  of  Morocco  was  the 
very  first  nation  to  recognize  the 
United  States  upon  our  independence. 
Next  year  will  mark  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Moroccan-American  Treaty 
of  Amity  and  Commerce,  the  basic 
provisions  of  which  constitute  our 
oldest  ongoing  treaty  relationship 
with  any  nation.  This  remarkable  bi- 
lateral relationship,  as  old  as  it  is  and 
as  vibrant  as  it  remains  today,  is  most 
deserving  of  our  recognition  and  sup- 
port. The  treaty  is  framed  and  is  dis- 
played in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee room  here  in  the  Capitol. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  speak  on  behalf  of 
several  other  Senators  in  recognition 
of  this  milestone  for  King  Hassan  and 
extend  the  wish  that  his  reign  contin- 
ue to  provide  sUbility  to  Morocco  and 
friendship  between  our  two  peoples.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  KING 

HASSAN  II  OF  MOROCCO 

•  Mr.    BOSCHWrrZ.    Mr.    President. 

today  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 


NATIONAL  ANTHEM  DAY 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr  President,  today 
is  a  day  to  renew  the  beliefs  and  ten- 
ents  of  basic  human  rights  and  indi- 
vidual freedoms  espoused  by  our 
Founding  Fathers.  It  is  a  day  to 
strengthen  our  national  committment 
to  liberty,  to  freedom,  and  to  repre- 
sentative government.  It  is  a  day  to 
bolster  our  confidence  in  our  national 
capacity  to  perpetuate  these  princi- 
ples. 

Today  is  National  Anthem  Day,  and 
one  of  the  best  ways  we  can  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  anthem  and  pay  homage  to 
this  great  Nation  is  to  reflect  on  its 
true  meaning  and  the  heritage  it  sym- 
bolizes: national  and  civil  rights  and 
liberties,  freedom,  justice,  and  the  pur- 


suit of  happiness.  As  we  take  time 
today  to  pause  and  consider  our 
shared  past,  I  would  like  to  recount 
briefly  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded one  man's  inspiration  to  put 
the  meaning  of  this  Nation  to  verse. 

On  September  14,  1814.  as  morning 
dawned  on  Port  McHenry  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Francis  Scott  Key  was  held 
captive  aboard  a  British  frigate  for 
fear  that  he  would  alert  Americans  on 
shore  of  their  impending  bombard- 
ment. Prom  that  ship.  Key  had  wit- 
nessed a  night  of  violence  and  assault 
as  British  guns  flailed  in  their  pur- 
pose. 

But  the  next  morning,  when  the  Sun 
illuminated  the  battered  shoreline,  he 
saw  a  woundrous  sight:  the  American 
flag  was  still  waving  in  the  breeze.  His 
emotions  swelled  as  he  "versed" 
through  the  rocket's  red  glare  to  an- 
nounce that  the  American  flag  was, 
and  is  still,  there  for  all  to  see. 

The  very  day  after  the  poem  was 
written,  it  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Baltimore  printer  who  ran  it 
off  on  handbills,  entitled  "Defense  of 
Fort  McHenry."  The  name  was  later 
changed  to  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  and  on  March  3.  1933.  the 
Senate  agreed  to  a  measure  designat- 
ing the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  as  our 
national  anthem.  It  was  signed  into 
law  the  same  day  by  President  Herbert 
Hoover. 

I  commend  the  words  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

The  Star-Spamgled  Banner 
Oh!  say.  can  you  see.  by  the  dawn's  early 

light. 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's 

last  gleaming? 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro' 

the  perilous  fight. 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gal- 
lantly streaming? 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  burst- 
ing In  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag 

was  still  there. 
Oh!  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet 

wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave? 

On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  thro'  the  mist  of 
the  deep. 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  si- 
lence reposes. 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  tow- 
ering steep. 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  dis- 
closes? 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's 
first  beam, 

In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the 
stream. 

"Tis  the  star-spangled  banner.  Oh!  long  may 
it  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave! 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly 
swore 

That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  con- 
fusion 


A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no 
more? 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  foot- 
step's pollution. 

No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 

Prom  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of 
the  grave. 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  In  triumph 
doth  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave. 

Oh!  thus  be  it  ever  when  freemen  shall 

stand 
Between  their  loved  home  and  the  war's 

desolation. 
Blest    with    vtct'ry    and    peace,    may    the 

Heav'n-rescued  land 
Praise  the  Pow'r  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is 

Just, 
And  this  be  our  motto.  "In  Ood  is  our 

trust." 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  In  triumph 

shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 

the  brave. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  have  tried  to  capture  in 
verse  the  spirit  and  patriotic  emotions 
felt  by  Americans  through  the  singing 
of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  One 
such  song  readily  comes  to  mind  when 
I  think  of  all  this  Nation  has  gone 
through  since  its  birth  in  1776,  and 
that  is  "The  Ragged  Old  Flag"  by 
Johnny  Cash. 

On  June  14.  1977.  Johnny  Cash 
stood  before  the  Senate  in  celebration 
of  Flag  Day  to  tell  us  his  story  about 
how  it  was  that  he  wrote  "The  Ragged 
Old  Flag."  It  was  a  very  moving  story 
for  those  in  attendance,  almost  as 
moving  as  the  song  which  he  wrote.  I 
commend  the  words  of  that  song  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  as  well, 
and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  material  follows: 

Ragged  Old  Flag 
I   walked  through   a  county  court  house 

square;  on  a  park  bench  an  old  man 

was  sitting  there. 
I   said,    "Your  court   house   is  Unda  run 

down."  He  said,  "Naw  it'll  do  for  our 

little  town."" 
I  said,  "Your  old  flag  pole  has  leaned  a  little 

bit,  and  that's  a  Ragge<f  Old  Flag  you 

got  hanging  on  it. " 
He  said,   "Have  a  seat."  and  I  sat  down.  "Is 

this  the  first  time  you've  been  to  our 

little  town?"" 
I  said,  "I  think  it  is,""  he  said.  "I  don"t  like  to 

brag,  but  were  kinda  proud  of  that 

Ragged  Old  Flag. 
You  see.  we  got  a  little  hole  in  that  flag 

there  when  Washington  took  it  across 

the  Delaware. 
And  it  got  powder  burned  the  night  Francis 

Scott  Key  sat  watching  it  writing  ""Say 

Can  You  See?"' 
And  it  got  a  bad  rip  in  New  Orleans  with 

Packlnham  and  Jackson  tuggin'  at  its 

seams. 
And  it  almost  fell  at  the  Alamo  beside  the 

Texas  flag,  but  she  waved  on  through. 
She  got  cut  with  a  sword  at  ChancellorsvlUe 

and  she  got  cut  again  at  Shiloh  Hill. 
There  was  Robert  E.  Lee.  Beauregard  and 

Bragg,  and  the  south  wind  blew  hard 

on  that  Ragged  Old  Flag. 


On  Flanders  Field  in  World  War  I  she  got  a 

big  hole  from  a  Bertha  gun. 
She  turned  blood  red  in  World  War  II.  she 

hung  limp  and  low  by  the  time  it  was 

through. 
She  was  In  Korea  and  Vietnam,  she  went 

where  she  was  sent  by  her  Uncle  Sam. 
She  waved  from  our  ships  upon  the  brlney 

foam,    and   now   they've   about   quit 

waving  her  back  here  at  home. 
In   her   own   good   land   here   she's   been 

abused:  she's  been  burned,  dishonored. 

denied,  and  refused. 
And  the  government  for  which  she  stands  is 

scandalized  throughout  the  land. 
And  she's  getting  threadbare  and  wearing 

thin,  but^he's  in  good  shape  for  the 

shape  she's  in. 
'Cause  she's  been  through  the  fire  before. 

and  I  believe  she  can  take  a  whole  lot 

more. 
So  we  raise  her  up  every  morning,  take  her 

down  every  night;  we  don't  let  her 

touch  the  ground,  and  we  fold  her  up 

right. 
On  second  thought.  I  do  like  to  brag,  cause 

I'm  mighty  proud  of  that  "Ragged  Old 

Flag."" 

Mr.  D"AMATO.  This  recitation  has  a 
simple,  but  important,  message,  that 
because  we,  as  a  people  and  as  a 
Nation,  have  had  to  negotiate  a  road 
to  strength  and  prosperity  that  has  in- 
volved many  twists  and  curves,  and 
that  we  have  done  so  successfully,  we 
have  reason  to  boast.  This  message 
has  been  the  focus  of  many  literary 
works  throughout  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry, and  it  is  part  of  our  celebration 
today. 

Another  American  patriot,  Henry 
Holcomb  Bennett,  bom  in  1863,  lived 
during  a  time  when  America  was  re- 
covering from  that  most  twisted  curve 
of  all:  the  Civil  War.  a  war  which 
tested  the  bonds  of  our  national  imity. 
Prom  it,  we  emerged  a  people  more 
committed  to  the  national  and  civil 
freedoms  we  all  enjoy  so  dearly.  Mr. 
Bennett  saw  this  revitalized  national 
spirit,  and  he  wrote  about  it  in  one  of 
his  most  famous  poems,  "The  Flag 
Goes  By."  I  ask  that  the  words  of  this 
poem  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

(Prom:  ""Breathes  There  the  Man.""  edited 
by  Prank  S.  Meyer.  1973) 

The  Flag  Goes  By 

(Henry  Holcomb  Bennett) 

Hats  off! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums: 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 

Hats  off! 
The  flag  is  passing  by! 
Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines. 
Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

Hats  of  r 
The  colors  before  us  fly; 
But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 
Sea-fights  and  land-fights,  grim  and  great. 
Pought  to  make  and  save  the  State: 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 
Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace; 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase; 
Equal  Justice,  right,  and  law, 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe; 
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sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor.— all 
Live  In  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  ofr 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums; 
And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high: 

Hats  off! 
The  flag  is  passing  by! 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica is  embodied  in  that  poem,  the  same 
spirit  which  many  of  us  will  remem- 
ber that  filled  our  hearts  during  the 
1920s  and  1930's.  During  those  years, 
patriotism  was  a  virtue  all  shared,  a 
virtue  that  touched  every  American 

home. 

There  are  countless  Americans  to 
cite  who  have  inspired  us  and  blessed 
us  with  their  ability  to  capture  the 
American  spirit  in  verse.  Among  them. 
I  have  named  but  a  few.  But  before  I 
mention  one  of  my  favorites.  I  would 
like  to  caU  attention  to  an  individual 
whose  music  I  remember  from  long 
ago  when  I  was  growing  up  on  Long 
Island.  I  am  certain  we  all  remember 
the  music  of  John  Philip  Sousa  and 
his  famous  composition.  "The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever." 

Sousa  composed   the   march   while 
aboard  a  ship  from  England  to  the 
United  States  in  the  fall  of  1896.  It  is 
said  that  he  paced  the  deck  with  a 
mental  brass  band  playing  the  march 
fully    a    hundred    times    during    his 
voyage  home.  "The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever"  was  copyrighted  for  piano 
the  following  year.  Since  that  time,  it 
has  been  the  hallmark  of  school-band 
performances  across  the  Nation.  Per- 
haps many  of  us  remember  the  days 
when  our  own  school  bands  played 
this    piece    during    concert    recitals. 
While    there    are    no   words   to    this 
music,  it  serves  us  well  at  this  time  to 
recall  its  captivating  melody,  which 
almost  compels  us  to  stand  up  and 
march   to   its   crashing   cymbals   and 
drum-beating  rhythm. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  commend  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  words 
to  "God  Bless  America."  written  by  a 
man  who  has  composed  many  of  the 
most  famous  American  popular  songs. 
I  speak,  of  course,  of  Irving  Berlin, 
who  composed  it  for  his  Army  show. 
"Yip.  Yip,  Yaphank"  in  1918,  but  did 
not  publish  it  until  1938.  This  song  im- 
mediately became  popular,  and  right- 
fully so.  The  words  to  this  song  speak 
for  themselves.  They  paint  an  image 
in  our  minds  of  a  beautiful  and  majes- 
tic land  that  has  been  our  home  for 
more  than  200  years.  I  ask  that  the 
words  to  this  song  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

Ooo  Blzss  Amxrica 
While  the  storm  clouds  gather 
Far  across  the  sea. 
Let  us  swear  allegiance 
To  a  land  that  Is  free; 
Let  us  all  be  grateful 
For  a  land  so  fair. 
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As  we  raise  our  voices 
In  a  solemn  prayer. 

(Chorus) 
God  Bless  America, 
Land  that  I  love. 
Stand  beside  her  and  guide  her 
Through  the  night  with  a  light  from  above: 
From  the  mountains,  to  the  priaries, 
To  the  oceans  white  with  foam, 
God  Bless  America 
My  home  sweet  home. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
celebration  today  of  our  national 
anthem  will  involve  many  compiunity 
activities  and  programs  throughout 
the  country.  I  am  certain  that  the 
spirit  of  this  occasion  will  never  cease 
to  rouse  the  deepest  patriotic  emo- 
tions we  all  harbor  toward  this  great 

Nation.  ,    .   »^ 

In  celebration  of  National  Anthem 
Day.  I  sat  down  over  the  weekend  in 
an  attempt  to  author  a  modest  ode  of 
admiration,  honor,  and  appreciation 
for  my  flag  and  my  country.  As  I  pon- 
dered several  ideas.  I  asked  myself  a 
question,  a  question  to  which  I  began 
to  search  for  an  answer:  Why  do  we 
rise  for  the  National  Anthem?  I  ask 
that  these  humble  words  of  mine  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  material  follows: 

Why  Do  We  Rise  roR  the  National 
Anthem? 
Why  do  we  rise  for  our  National  Anthem. 
A  song  with  Key's  lyrics  bout  Ol"  Glory,  our 

emblem? 
Why  do  we  sing  this,  and  to  where  do  we 

look 
For  an  answer  to  these  questions— in  a  his- 
tory book? 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  just  look  to  the  day. 
Through  our  annals  of  history  for  Chesa- 
peake bay. 
T'was  aft  Fort  McHenry  was  pounded  from 

When  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  "Oh.  say  can 
you  see  .  .  ." 

Why  do  we  rise  for  our  National  Anthem, 

A  song  of  a  sovereign  and  free  Ol'  Glory, 
our  emblem? 

Should  we  look  farther  back  than  Keys  ci- 
tation. 

To  the  time  when  our  fathers  began  a  new 
nation? 

If  the  answers  here,  finding  it's  no  chore. 

Yet  it  is  more  than  driving  the  British  from 
our  shore. 

After  winning  our  freedom  during  the  Revo- 
lution, 

Our  fathers  gathered  to  form  our  constitu- 
tion. < 

Why  do  we  rise  for  our  National  Anthem, 

A  song  of  a  proud  and  strong  Ol'  Glory,  our 

emblem?  »,  ■  ■  », 

Do  we  look  'yon  when  we  and  the  British 

collided 
And  closer  to  when  our  house  was  nearly  di- 
vided. 
If  here  lies  a  clue,  we  must  search  through 

the  fields. 
When  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other 

held  shields. 
The  slavery  of  men,  we  all  learned  to  abhor. 
But  only  after  the  bloodshed  of  our  Civil 

War. 
Why  do  we  rise  for  our  National  Anthem. 
A  song  of  the   future  of  Ol'   Glory,   our 

emblem? 


Why  do  we  sing  this,  we  know  where  to 
look,  ^    ^ 

F^r  all  of  these  answers— not  Just  in  a  book. 

We  rise  when  we  sing  for  the  red.  white,  and 
blue. 

Because  we  love  you  Ol'  Glory,  to  you  we 
are  true. 

That  is  why  we  rise  for  our  National 
Anthem, 

And  never  shall  others  hold  you  for  ransom. 

All  of  our  emotions  are  captured  in  verse. 

By  a  man  who  saw  his  country  at  Its  very 
worst. 

Today  is  the  day  that  we  thank  Francis 
Scott  Key, 

But  also  a  Nation,  which  spans  sea  to  shin- 
ing sea.« 


CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  at  4:30 
a.m.  today,  this  Nation  and  the  Hoo- 
sier  State  lost  one  of  our  greatest  lead- 
ers. Charles  A.  Halleck  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  85. 

I    had   the   good    fortune   to   know 
Charlie  Halleck.  who  shared  with  me 
the  wealth  of  his  experience  as  a  Hoo- 
sier  who  brought  common  sense  to  na- 
tional decisionmaking  for  over  three 
decades.  He  began  his  public  service  in 
1924  as  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
Jasper-Newton    County     Circuit.     In 
1935.  he  was  elected  to  the  first  of  17 
consecutive  terms  as  Indiana's  Second 
District   Congressman.   When   he   re- 
tired from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1959,  he  had  served  in  Con- 
gress longer  than  any  other  Hoosier. 
had  been  the  House  majority  leader 
and   minority   leader   and   served   his 
constitutents  and  America  in  such  a 
way  that  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  called 
him    "the   greatest   legislator   I   have 
ever  seen." 

The  history  of  Congress  during  the 
"Halleck  Era"  will  continue  to  show 
the  daily  successful  efforts  of  Charlie 
Halleck  to  maintain  national  security 
and  fiscal  prudence.  He  served  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  and  all  Americans 
with  the  skill  and  style  of  a  great  Hoo- 
sier gentleman. 

He  was  the  pride  of  Indiana  as  the 
last  Republican  to  be  the  majority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Halleck  was  able  to  show  again 
and  again  through  his  political  career 
the  ability  to  win  the  respect  of  his 
House  colleagues  and  his  constituents. 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  Everett  Dirk- 
sen.  Wendell  Willkie.  and  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  He  gained  consid- 
erable fame  in  those  days  for  joint 
press  conferences  with  Senator  Dirk- 
sen,  known  as  the  "Ev  and  Charlie 
Show." 

I  remember  listening  to  the  1948  Re- 
publican Convention  on  the  radio 
when  Halleck  was  the  Hoosier  favorite 
son  candidate  for  President.  He  would 
later  give  the  seconding  speech  for 
Governor  Dewey.  I  vividly  remember 
Hallecks  legendary  rhetorical  style. 
His  style  made  him  a  favorite  on  the 


Lincoln  day  dinner  circuit  In  Indiana 
and  throughout  the  country. 

That  convention  and  the  leadership 
of  Halleck  during  those  years  as  the 
great  Republican  from  Indiana  had  a 
great  Impact  on  me.  When  I  became 
the  keynote  speaker  at  the  1972  Re- 
publican Convention  In  Miami,  I 
thought  about  the  night  that  my 
father  and  I  spent  listening  to  Charlie 
Halleck.  I  felt  In  Miami  that  I  was  fol- 
lowing In  the  footsteps  of  a  truly  great 
Hoosier. 

Halleck's  Impact  on  Indiana  politics 
win  be  remembered  for  many  years. 
His  Impact  on  Congress  and  politics  of 
this  coimtry  were  historic.  The  legacy 
of  this  great  citizen  from  Rensselaer 
will  be  rememljered  for  many  genera- 
tions. In  1983,  a  bill  I  Introduced  was 
signed  by  the  President  to  name  the 
Federal  building  in  Lafayette,  IN.  the 
Charles  A.  Halleck  Federal  Building. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  state- 
ment of  another  great  Hoosier  Con- 
gressman from  the  Halleck  Era.  the 
late  Ambassador  E.  Ross  Adair,  which 
appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  18.  1968,  be 
printed  again. 

The  statement  follows: 

Hon.  Charles  Abraham  Halleck 

Mr.  Adair.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  my  special  order,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  Abraham  Halleck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives adjourns  sine  die  it  will  bring  to  a 
close  the  career  of  a  man  who  has  served  in 
the  Congress  longer  than  any  other  Hoosier 
in  the  history  of  Indiana— Charles  Abraham 
Halleck.  who  has  served  17  consecutive 
terms  in  this  body. 

I  could  not  hope,  at  this  time,  to  enumer- 
ate adequately,  let  alone  assess,  his  achieve- 
ments and  his  contributions  during  what 
amounts  to  an  adult  lifetime  of  service  to 
his  district,  his  SUte,  and  his  Nation.  One 
book  has  already  been  written  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  suspect  there  will  be  others.  But  I  do 
at  this  time  want  to  spread  on  the  Record 
some  highlights,  at  least,  in  the  career  of  In- 
diana's all-time  'Mr.  Republican, "  and.  In 
my  book,  one  of  the  all-time  truly  great 
Members  of  this  body: 

Charles  A.  Halleck.  Republican,  of  Rens- 
selaer, was  bom  in  Jasper  County.  Ind., 
August  22,  1900,  and  has  resided  there  all 
his  life;  attended  grade  and  high  schools  in 
Rensselaer;  was  graduated  from  Indiana 
University  with  an  A.B.  degree  in  1922  and 
with  an  LL.B.  degree  in  1924;  elected  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Order  of 
the  Coif,  and  is  also  a  member  of  Beta 
Theta  and  Phi  Delta  Phi;  served  in  World 
War  I  and  Is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion;  married  to  Blanche  White,  of  Indi- 
anapolis, and  they  have  two  children. 
Charles  W.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Litchfield: 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
Jasper-Newton  circuit  In  1924,  and  was  re- 
elected four  times;  was  elected  to  the  74th 
Congress  at  a  special  election  held  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1935:  reelected  to  75th  and  succeed- 
ing Congresses:  majority  leader  in  the  80th 
and  83rd  Congresses:  minority  leader  in  the 
86th,  87th  and  88th  Congresses. 

Committee  assignments  have  included 
Rules,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  Inves- 
tigation of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  Expenditures  In  the  Executive  De- 
partments. Lobbying  Activities,  House  Ad- 
ministration. Public  Works,  and.  currently. 
Armed  Services  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct— ranking  Republican  member. 

Other  offices: 

Chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Congressional  Committee,  1945-46.  which 
helped  elect  Republican  House. 

Republican  majority  leader.  House  of 
Representatives,  80th  Congress. 

Chairman,  subcommittee  which  drafted 
Republican  Statement  of  Principles  and  Ob- 
jectives, adopted  February  6,  1950. 

Cochairman,  National  Committee  Speak- 
ers' Bureau,  1952. 

Majority  leader.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 83d  Congress. 

Minority  leader.  Hous^  of  Representa- 
tives, 86th.  87th.  and  wrti  Congresses. 

Placed  the  name  of  Wendell  Wilkle  in 
nomination  as  candidate  for  President  of 
the  Republican  ticket,  1940. 

Seconded  the  nomination  of  Thomas 
Dewey.  1948. 

Placed  the  name  of  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
In  nomination  for  his  second  term,  1956. 

Served  as  permanent  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention,  1960. 

Seconded  the  nomination  of  Barry  Gold- 
water  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, 1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  have  expressed 
themselves  concerning  Charlie  Halleck  and 
his  abilities.  I  quote  from  some  of  these: 

Joe  McCaffrey  of  the  Capitol  Radio  Cor- 
respondents' Gallery  said: 

Halleck  is  one  of  the  handful  of  men  to 
come  to  the  surface  of  the  big  manpower 
pool  of  the  House  of  Representatives. .  .  . 

Halleck  Is  no  Daniel  Webster.  His  oratory 
is  far  from  the  flowery  style  that  placed  the 
old  New  Englander  In  oratorial  history. 
With  a  lawyer-trained  mind.  Halleck  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  Issues  under  discussion.  He 
has  a  wonderful  capacity  for  sensing  the 
mood  of  his  audience,  for  being  able  to  feel 
what  arguments  will  be  most  effective,  and 
knowing  that,  he  passes  very  lightly  over 
other  arguments  that  to  many  may  seem 
more  vital. .  .  . 

Halleck  can  "will"  his  audience  to  listen  to 
him. .  . 

Ben  Cole,  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star  said: 

John  Barrett  thought  I  ought  to  t>e  a 
little  enterUining  and  a  little  sentlmenUl 
tonight,  seeing  this  is  kind  of  a  celebration 
for  Charlie  Halleck.  But,  except  for  my 
wife,  I  can't  think  of  anybody  who  thinks 
I'm  very  entertaining  when  I'm  sentimental. 

I've  been  a  Charlie  Halleck  watcher  for  a 
long,  long  time.  I  used  to  stand  in  the  wings 
with  Blanche  waiting  for  Charlie  to  finish  a 
speech  so  I  could  have  the  lone  copy  of  his 
text.  He  usually  didn't  follow  the  script,  but 
that  didn't  make  too  much  difference.  I  re- 
ported It  anyway. 

When  I  got  to  Washington,  Charlie  was 
nice  to  me.  He  didn't  give  me  many  scoops, 
you  understand.  Old  Dan  Kidney  got  those. 
But  he  was  pleasant,  and  I  must  say  Charlie 
never  ducked  a  reporter  and  he  would 
answer  the  question  on  the  record. 

I  have  a  collection  of  memories  of  Charlie. 

Winning  the  Congress  for  the  GOP  in 
1946. 

Losing  it  again  after  Harry  Truman 
kicked  the  80th  Congress  all  the  way  from 
Yonkers  to  Walla  Walla  in  1948. 

Charlie  helping  get  the  Marshall  Plan 
through  Congress,  It  sounds  so  orthodox 


today.  But  remember  we  Hooslers  hadn't 
even  recognized  New  York  City. 

Saving  Indiana  from  its  open-record  wel- 
fare law.  That  was  a  little  trouble  we  news- 
papermen cooked  up  for  him. 

Leading  the  GOP-Dlxlecrat  majority 
against  the  Administration  In  Harry  Tru- 
man's day. 

Leading  the  GOP-regular  Democrat  ma- 
jority against  the  Dixiecrats  in  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower's administration. 

Ducking  Puerto  Rican  bullets  in  the 
House  Chamber. 

Treating  the  Indiana  Republican  delega- 
tion to  duck  In  his  Capitol  hideaway  he 
called  the  "Clinic."  They  all  swore  they 
never  found  a  single  bird-shot  In  the  duck. 

Being  Indiana's  favorite  son  in  1948.  I'll 
bet  he  can  give  Roger  Branlgan  some  solid 
counsel  on  that  vice  presidency  bit. 

Having  Cale  Holder  slam  the  door  In  his 
face  when  he  wanted  to  be  a  national  con- 
vention delegate  in  1952. 

Nominating  Wilkle:  nominating  Ike:  run- 
ning the  convention  that  nominated  Nixon: 
seconding  Barry  Goldwater— boy,  Charlie, 
that  was  a  good  one! 

And  all  the  time,  I  reckon,  Charlie  was 
aiming  at  being  Speaker  of  the  House  one 
day.  but  the  day  never  came. 

The  Republicans  gave  his  leadership  post 
to  Jerry  Ford.  I  think  some  of  them  would 
give  it  back  now,  Charlie,  if 'they  could. 

But  Lyndon  Johnson  never  forgot  him. 
Remember  the  first  thing  he  did  after  he 
got  to  be  President?  Had  Charlie  over  to  his 
house— he  wasn't  even  in  the  White  House 
yet— for  some  of  that  thick  t>acon  that 
Chariie  likes. 

I  suppose  President  Johnson  is  a  little  bit 
like  me.  I'm  Charlie  Halleck.  Democrat.  Of 
course,  I  haven't  been  able  to  afford  any  of 
that  thick  bacon,  prices  and  taxes  being 
what  they  are.  And  you  saw  Just  part  of  the 
Federal  payroll  here  tonight. 

I  know  the  reason  why  Charlie  has  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  has  always 
played  the  game  by  the  rules.  He  has  ob- 
served the  white  lines  of  the  political  skir- 
mish. I've  heard  him  blister  the  Democrats 
on  the  Floor  and  watched  them  afterward 
go  over  and  shake  his  hand.  Above  all.  he 
has  been  a  patriot  first  and  a  partisan 
second. 

You  know,  you  can  tell  a  whole  lot  more 
about  a  man's  patriotism  by  the  way  he  ob- 
serves a  traffic  sign  than  by  the  ostenta- 
tious way  he  wraps  himself  In  the  flag  on 
the  Fourth  of  July.  I'd  call  Charlie  a  365- 
day-a-year  man. 

And  he's  got  a  good  kid,  too.  young  Chuck 
Halleck  Is  the  most  prominent  General  Ses- 
sions Judge  Washington,  D.C.,  has  ever  had. 
He  has  the  startling  notion  that  poor  peo- 
ple's courts  are  supposed  to  be  places  of  jus- 
tice. And  he  Insists  on  following  the  law.  On 
a  few  occasions,  this  has  resulted  in  Chuck's 
turning  the  defendants  loose  and  putting 
their  lawyers  in  jail.  It  makes  great  stuff  for 
the  newspapers.  And  I'm  told  on  high  au- 
thority that  when  President  Johnson  reads 
abut  it  in  the  papers,  he  says.  "That's  my 
boy." 

Charlie  and  Blanche  will  be  going  back  to 
Rensselaer  at  the  end  of  the  year.  They  will 
take  a  lot  of  affection  from  this  place  with 
them. 

Why,  by  the  time  Charlie  gets  out  of  Con- 
gress, so  many  parties  will  have  been  held 
for  him  that  there  won't  be  a  healthy  liver 
left  In  the  capital. 

The  Press  Club's  having  a  shin-dig  for 
him.  The  friends  of  Charlie  Halleck  are 
having  a  clam-bake.  There  are  receptions 
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And  coekUU  parties  and  banquet*.  And  you 
name  it. 

1  think  the  llat  of  organizations  starts 
with  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committees  Charlie  Halleck  Chapter  down 
to  the  Brotherhood  of  Duck  Baiters  and 

Dune  Hoppers  ...  ^  „       w,. 

All  Hoosiers-DemocraU  and  Republicans 
alike— are  proud  of  Charlie  Halleck.  He  has 
served  hU  country,  his  sUte,  and  his  party 
weU.  Those  of  us  who  toil  here  in  Washing- 
ton shall  miss  him. 

Thank  you,  Charlie,  for  being  a  wonderful 
Hooaler.  And  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, for  the  fine  humor  In  which  you  have 
accepted  this  small  effort  of  mine. 

A  news  release  from  General  Elsenhower  s 
office  reads: 

First  copy  of  a  newly-published  biography 
of  Rep.  Charles  A.  Halleck  tCharles  Hal- 
leck: A  Political  Biography  by  Dr.  Henry  Z. 
Scheelel  is  presented  by  the  veteran  Hoo- 
sier  Congressman  to  Former  President 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  who  wrote  a  fore- 
word to  the  book.  Author  is  Dr.  Henry 
Scheele  of  Purdue  University.  PresenUtion 
was  made  recently  at  General  Eisenhowers 
headquarters  on  the  campus  of  Gettysburg 
College.  .     .    , 

General  Elsenhower  broke  precedent  m 
agreeing  to  Dr.  Scheele's  request  that  he 
write  a  foreword. 

"It  has  been  my  rule  since  entering  public 
life  to  avoid  writing  prefatory  remarks  for 
or  an  endorsement  of  another  person's  pub- 
lication," General  Eisenhower  writes  in  the 
foreword  to  the  book.  Charlie  Halleck. 

"Here."  the  former  President  continues, 
"I  deliberately  and  happily  break  that  rule. 
I  do  so  out  of  an  abiding  personal  affection, 
a  high  respect,  and  a  deep  sense  of  obllga- 
Uon  to  the  able,  hard-working  and  loyal 
Charles  A.  Halleck  whose  counsel  and  lead- 
ership in  his  field  I  found  indispensable 
throughout  my  service  in  the  presiden- 
cy ...  I  salute  him  as  one  of  the  finest  men 
I  have  known  in  the  top  councils  of  govern- 
ment." 

"Charles  A.  HaUeck  has  been  an  exempla- 
ry public  servant.  He  has  been  a  foremost 
patriot.  He  has  demonstrated  many  times 
not  only  political  courage  but  a  high  order 
of  selflessness  in  service  to  our  nation.  He 
has  been  faithful  to  friends,  a  hard-hitting 
but  fair  partisan,  a  dynamic  and  effective 
leader,  and  always  a  respected  advocate  of 
his  views." 

The  new  book  also  carries  an  introduction 
by     Senate     Republican     Leader     Everett 
McKlnley  Dirksen. 
Gettysburg.  PA.  September  17, 19M. 
Fred  A.  Sabatini  of  Logansport.  Ind.,  said 

of  him:  „,.... 

A  great  American  author,  John  Steinbeck, 
once  said.  "If  anywhere  in  your  travels  you 
come  on  a  man  with  guts,  mark  the 
place  .  .  .  This  used  to  be  a  nation  of  glanU. 
Where  have  they  gone  .  .  .  Where  are  they 

now?"  - ,  J. 

The  Second  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana found  its  giant.  It  found  him  thirty-four 
years  ago. 

A  giant  who  dined  at  the  White  House  in 
Washington  with  kings  and  PresldenU  .  .  . 
and  who  ate  fried  chicken  with  hU  people  in 
Jasper  County,  Indiana. 

A  giant  who  advised  and  guided  Presl- 
denU. Secretaries  of  Defense  and  of 
SUte  .  .  .  and  who  took  the  time  to  advise 
and  guide  a  young  man  from  Cass  County. 
Indiana. 

There  are  those  here  who  say  this  giant 
needs  no  real  introduction,  but  maybe  he 
does  ...  for  there  are  young  people  here 
who  may  not  know. 
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He  came  from  Indiana  University  In  1924, 
armed  with  a  law  degree  and  a  lot  of  cour- 
age. He  returned  to  his  hometown,  ran  for 
Prosecuting  Attorney  and  won  .  .  .  and  has 
run  and  won  every  two  years  since. 

He  was  Majority  Leader  of  the  80th  and 
83rd  Congresses,  and  Minority  Leader  of  the 
86th,  87th  and  88th. 

There  are  also  those  who  say  that  he  was 
unlucky-for  he  Just  missed  being  Vice 
President  and  Speaker  of  the  House.  But 
there  are  others  who  say  he  was  the  Presi- 
dent for  several  years  in  the  mid-50s.  Cru- 
cial years,  but  years  when  no  American  boy 
was  killed  anywhere  in  the  world. 

And  no  man  with  the  number  of  friends 
Charlie  Halleck  has  can  be  called  "un- 
lucky." ,  ^.  _ 

We  are  honored  to  have  here  tonight  the 
man  who  made  it  possible  for  all  of  us  to 
have  been  able  to  use  five  words  which  open 
doors  from  Walton,  Indiana,  to  Washington, 
D  C.  To  me  they  are  the  five  proudest  words 
in  politics—  Tm  from  Charlie  Hallecks  Dis- 
trict." 

Charlie,  we're  sorry  you  will  not  be  our 
Congressman  .  .  .  But  we're  proud  to  have 
had  you.  And  we're  proud  of  the  fact  that 
like  the  true  champion  you  are.  you  chose 
to  take  the  high  road  home. 

I  guess,  friends,  the  first  time  I  remember 
seeing  Charlie  Halleck  was  in  1956  on  televi- 
sion. His  words  at  that  time  were.  "I  now 
place  in  nomination  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  Party  for  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  name  of  the  most  widely 
beloved,  the  most  universally  respected,  the 
most  profoundly  dedicated  man  of  our 
times— Dwight  David  Eisenhower." 

And  a  few  years  later,  in  Rensselaer,  Indi- 
ana, many  of  us  here  heard  Ike  say,  "And  I 
am  deeply  grateful  that  in  the  office  I  held, 
you  provided  me  with  a  loyal  fighting  and 
deeply  patriotic  legislative  leader,  Charlie 
Halleck.  In  security  affairs,  foreign  affairs, 
strengthening  our  ties  abroad,  forging  bul- 
warks against  the  probings  of  Communists— 
indeed  Charlie  Halleck  has  put  America 
above  every  other  consideration. 

My  friends  In  Cass  County,  I  now  present 
to  you  the  man  we  know  to  be  the  best  Con- 
gressman in  the  United  SUtes.  the  name  of 
the  most  widely  beloved,  the  most  universal- 
ly respected,  the  most  profoundly  dedicated 
man  of  our  times- Charles  Abraham  Hal- 
leck. 

An  editorial  by  John  Scott  of  the  Lafay- 
ette. Ind..  Journal  &  Courier,  of  February  3. 
1968.  follows: 

Cm  Otjk  "Travels  With  Charley"  We 
Town  A  Man  With  Guts 


In  hU  book  "Travels  With  Charley  "  John 
Steinbeck  wrote  "If  anywhere  in  your  trav- 
els you  come  on  a  man  with  guts,  mark  the 
place  .  .  .  This  used  to  be  a  nation  of  giants. 
Where   have  they   gone?   .  .  .  Where  are 

they?" 

Indiana's  Second  Congressional  District 
found  lU  giant,  all  right,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  and  Charlie  Halleck  has  notched 
hte  gratitude  ever  since— by  marking  the 

OlftCC* 

So  well,  in  fact,  did  he  mark  It  that  this 
little  comer  of  America  was  lighted  up  be- 
cause he  left  here  and  kept  returning.  Imag- 
ine. Rensselaer.  Indiana— famous  for  noth- 
ing. Except  growing  a  giant. 

Once  he  made  it  to  the  Congress,  there 
never  was  a  doubt  that  his  people  would 
send  him  back  for  as  long  as  he  wished  it. 
The  closest  a  Democrat  came  to  beating  him 
was  during  a  Roosevelt  landslide  and.  even 
then,  Hallecks  margin  was  almost  five  thou- 
sand votes,  which  in  hundreds  of  other  con- 


gressional districts  would  have  been  a  Re- 
publican landslide.  Finally  In  reslgnaUon 
the  opposition  ran  mostly  hacks  against 
him.  His  last  opponent,  persuaded  that  he 
had  a  chance,  fled  the  district  after  the  de- 
bacle, hopefully  to  fashion  a  new  life  free  of 
terror. 

With  such  comforUble  employment  secu- 
rity. Halleck  could  have  paid  less  attention 
to  the  home  folk.  They  would  not  have  com- 
plained very  much  because  he  adorned  their 
residency.  "I'm  from  Charlie  Halleck's  dte- 
trict"  was  enough  to  open  a  door  In  Wash- 
ington. "I'm  a  Republican  county  chairman 
from  Charlie  Halleck's  district "  would  not 
only  open  the  door,  it  would  induce  a  free 
drink  in  a  capital  saloon,  a  chance  to  clutch 
a  famous  hand  and  find  out  what  really  was 
holding  up  Aunt  Nellie's  social  security. 

The  reason  for  his  influence  in  the  world 
never  really  got  across  to  the  people  in  the 
Second  District.  This  was  because  of  a  dual- 
ity that  permitted  him  to  shift  gears  when 
he  crossed  Highway  31.  It  was  there  with 
regularity    he    changed    from    a    national 
power-packed  politician  to  a  Jasper  county 
dirt  farmer  as  quickly  as  he  could  say  "Now. 
I'm  agonna  tell  ya.  folks. "  A  few  hours  ago 
it  would  have  been  "If  it  please  the  chair. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  .  .  ." 
It  is  hard  to  realize  that.  sUrting  from 
ground  zero,  he  could  amass  such  Influence. 
His  desk  drawers  were  stacked  with  lOU's 
from   cronies   of   both   parties.   Presidents 
relied  upon  him  or  feared  him.  depending 
upon  the  time  or  the  issue.  He  mastered 
parliamentary  politics  the  way  some  men 
coach   teams  or  maneuver   troops   in   the 
field.  What  he  did  not  know  about  the  be- 
haviour   of    his   contemporaries    he   could 
sense  or  intuit. 

Back  in  time  there  was  a  tip-off.  His  bril- 
liance was  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  kind  that  is 
easily  recognizable.  But  that  was  way  back 
and.  in  later  years,  those  who  were  awed  by 
his  skills  didn't  realize  that  the  skills  could 
have  been  placed  about  anyplace  with  equal 
success.  Politics,  it  turned  out.  provided 
more  than  the  normal  satisfactions  of 
achievement.  It  was  seeing  America  first- In 
everything.  And  it  was  fun. 

And  Halleck  kept  coming  home,  home  to 
the  chicken  suppers  and  the  county  fairs. 
From  the  international  amphitheater  to  the 
high  school  gymnasium  was  only  a  rumpled 
overnight  trip,  and  a  safe  one.  because 
Charlie  knew  all  the  ruts  in  the  road. 

Often  he  would  bring  back  with  iiim  the 
great  Republicans  of  his  era.  showing  them 
off  to  his  district,  and  his  district  to  them. 
Once  he  brought  Eisenhower  through  the 
area  in  a  massive  campaign  appeal  prior  to 
an  election  so  easy  for  him  that  he  could 
have  died  and  been  reelected  posthumously. 
He  called  this  "running  scared." 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Halleck  was 
unlucky,  that  he  missed  the  vice-presiden- 
tial nomination,  missed  being  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  was  ousted  as  Minority 
Leader. 

Actually,  these  episodes  were  part  of  a 
pattern  of  good  fortune  that  involved  most 
of  his  public  life.  Had  he  won  the  nomina- 
tion for  vice  president  with  Dewey  his  name 
already  would  be  in  the  oblivion  that  con- 
tains Charles  McNary,  John  W.  Kem. 
Henry  G.  Davis,  and  other  unsuccessful 
nominees  for  the  job  of  listening  for  heart- 
beats in  the  White  House. 

Had  he  been  Speaker  of  the  House  under 
Elsenhower  he  would  have  won  neither  his 
renown  as  a  gut-fighter  nor  his  enormous 
prestige  with  the  old  man  who  loved  him  be- 


cause he  knew  how  to  use  the  tools  of  mi- 
nority power  and  coalition.  Ike's  legislative 
victories  were  manufactured  by  the  under- 
dogs in  the  corridors,  not  by  the  titled 
gentry  In  the  aisles.  Halleck's  last  defeat  in 
the  Congress  when  he  was  ousted  as  minori- 
ty leader  by  Gerald  Ford,  was  a  superb  dis- 
play by  a  dying  lion.  He  roared  and  bit  and 
fought  and  finally  keeled  over.  Ford  had  a 
narrow  victory  and  has  become  a  colorless 
substitute  who  has  made  Halleck  look  excit- 
ing in  contrast. 

Had  he  not  been  what  he  was  in  the  point 
of  time  that  he  appeared  in.  Charlie  Halleck 
would  not  have  had  television  to  illuminate 
his  role.  While  the  "Ev  and  Charlie  Show " 
offered  two  aging  free  enterprisers,  he  and 
Senator  Dirksen  gave  America  a  new  insight 
into  constitutional  government.  Their  rasp- 
ing, nagging  eloquence  made  them  famous. 
The  battle  lines  were  always  clear,  if  only 
on  their  rutted  faces. 

It  was  typical  of  Halleck's  unusual  sense 
of  timing  that  he  chose  this  year  as  his  last. 
No  descent  to  the  dungeon,  no  ignomlnous 
anticlimax  to  a  career  stuffed  with  gran- 
deur, no  wilting  among  the  embarrassed 
new  breed.  Instead  Halleck  Is  taking  the 
high  road  home,  back  to  the  people  who  are 
grateful,  along  with  the  Republic,  for  their 
travels  with  Charlie. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend,  a  great  Hoosier. 
and  a  great  American  Is  terminating  his 
service  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  he  Is  not.  and  never  will  be, 
terminating  his  love  and  his  devotion  to  our 
beloved  country. 

Mrs.  Adair  joins  me  In  extending  best 
wishes  to  Blanche  and  Charlie  Halleck.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPINO 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeplng  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section  5 
of  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  This  report  also  serves  as 
the  scorekeeplng  report  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  311  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  as  amended. 

This  report  reflects  congressional 
action  on  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget 
through  March  1,  1986.  It  also  incor- 
porates the  reductions  in  budgetary 
resources  and  outlays  required  by  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985  Public  Law  99- 
177,  which  took  effect  on  March  1, 
1986.  pursuant  to  the  Presidential 
order  of  February  1. 

All  budget  authority,  outlay,  and 
revenue  estimates  in  this  report  have 
been  revised  to  be  consistent  with  esti- 
mates required  by  section  251(a)(1)(A) 
of  Public  Law  99-177.  While  we  do  not 
normally  make  such  revisions  until  a 
subsequent  budget  resolution  is  adopt- 
ed, it  is  necessary  at  the  present  time 
in  order  to  reflect  accurately  the 
effect  of  the  Presidential  reduction 
order  under  Public  Law  99-177. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 


U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Omci. 
Waahington,  DC,  March  3,  1988. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986. 1  ne  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  32.  This  report  meets 
the  requirements  for  Senate  scorekeeplng  of 
section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32  and  is  current  through  March  1,  1986. 
The  report  is  submitted  under  section 
308(b)  and  In  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  as  amended. 

Since  my  last  report  the  Congress  has 
cleared  for  the  President's  signature  H.R. 
4130.  increasing  the  guarantee  loan  level  for 
veterans'  home  purchases. 

At  your  request  this  report  incorporates 
the  latest  Congressional  Budget  Office  eco- 
nomic assumptions  and  estimating  proce- 
dures of  February  1986  and  reflects  the  ef- 
fects of  reductions  in  budgetary  resources 
required  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  Public 
Law  99-177.  Reductions  under  Public  Law 
99-177  are  reported  in  a  Presidential  order 
dated  February  1.  1986  and  are  effective  on 
March  1,  1986. 
Sincerely. 

Rudolph  G.  Pemner. 
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•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  In  cosponsoring  S.  2059, 
the  "Pranking  Costs  Control  Act."  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana, Senator  Quayle. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  Americans 
are  being  asked  to  sacrifice  in  dealing 
with  our  disastrous,  budget  deficit 
crisis,  it  is  hypocritical  for  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  spending  millions  of 
dollars  on  mass  mailings.  By  reducing 
next  fiscal  year's  allocation  by  10  per- 
cent, saving  $14  million,  we  will  begin 
to  make  an  impact  in  one  of  the  most 
abused  privileges  of  Congress. 

I  had  decided  some  time  ago,  to  only 
send  out  one  statewide  newsletter  an- 
nually to  those  who  had  contact  with 
my  office  over  the  years.  It  was  used 
primarily  to  poll  the  views  and  opin- 
ions of  my  constituents.  Just  a  couple 
weeks  ago.  I  announced  that  for  1986, 
I  would  not  send  a  mass  mailed  news- 


3428 

letter  in  an  effort  to  save  the  taxpay- 
ers money. 

I  hope  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  this  is  one  area  where  the 
Congress  must  practice  some  restraint 
and  do  our  part  to  help  cut  the  deficits 
that  have  plagued  our  economy.* 
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DEDUCTIBILITY  OP  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  TAXES 


JMI 


•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  final  of  a  recent 
series  of  articles  in  the  Washington 
Times  by  nationally  syndicated  eco- 
nomics columnist  Warren  Brookes 
concerning  the  deductibility  of  State 
and  local  taxes.  In  his  column  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  entitled  "A  Different  Tax 
Deduction  Climate  in  the  Senate,"  Mr. 
Brookes  demonstrates  clearly  how  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  States 
would  benefit  from  the  repeal  of  this 
unfair  deduction. 

In   this   column,   Mr.    Brookes   dis- 
cusses how  some  States  lose  by  retain- 
ing this  deduction   while  others  are 
clear  winners.  Mr.  Brookes  points  out 
that  this  deduction  basically  amounts 
to   a   direct   subsidy   of    13   high-Ux 
SUtes  by  13  low-tax  States.  Using  a  re- 
gression analysis  done  by  former  Joint 
Economic  Committee  economist,  Rich- 
ard   Vedder.    Mr.    Brookes   concludes 
that  "the  13  highest-taxed  States  now 
suck  in  some  $5.6  billion  in  Federal 
income  tax  subsidies,  almost  all  of  it 
from  the  13  lowest-taxed  SUtes,  which 
lose  $5.5  billion  on  this  deduction." 
Such  an  arrangement,  Mr.  President, 
is  blatantly  unfair.  Mr.  Brookes  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  31  States  would 
be  clear  wirmers  if  deductibility  were 
eliminated  in  favor  of  lower  rates.  An- 
other study,  which  appeared  in  the 
National  Journal   on  Jime   29,    1985, 
shows    34    States    as    winners.    This 
should  then  translate  into  at  least  62 
Senate  votes,  Mr.  Brookes  concludes. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Brookes  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  fairness  issue 
involved  in  repealing  deductibility.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  strongly 
consider  the  points  made  by  Mr. 
Brookes  in  these  columns  as  the 
Senate  continues  consideration  of  the 
tax  reform  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  both  the 
article  and  the  table  referred  to  above 
appear  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Feb.  20, 
19861 
^  A  Dirrmmi  Tax  DmucnoH  Cumati  iw  thi 
Senate 
(By  Warren  Brookes) 
Behind  the  scenes,  a  consensus  is  building 
among   some   Senate    Finance    Committee 
members  that  all  or  a  major  share  of  the 
state  and  local  tax  deduction  should  go. 
This  consensus  reflects  the  much  different 
political  dynamics  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

Even   though   there   are   only   about    13 
high-tax  (but  mostly  very  populous)  states 


(or  which  this  issue  Is  crucial.  In  the  House 
they  very  nearly  constitute  a  bipartisan  ma- 
jority, while  In  the  Senate,  they  constitute 
less  than  30  of  the  100  votes. 

There  is  also,  unfortunately,  terrible  igno- 
rance about  this  Issue  among  politicians 
from  sUtes  that  would  be  real  "winners" 
from  the  dumping  of  this  deduction  In 
return  for  much  lower  tax  rates. 

When  House  Ways  and  Means  Chairman 
E>aniel  Rostenkowski,  Democrat  of  Illinois, 
capitulated  to  liberal  Democrat  Rep.  Tom 
Downey  of  New  York  and  agreed  to  reUin 
the  full  deduction  (thus  raising  President 
Reagan's  marginal  Ux  rates  for  all  Ameri- 
cans by  10-20  percent),  he  was  selling  out 
his  own  state  s  taxpayers. 

The  same  could  be  said  for  congressmen 
from  New  Jersey.  Connecticut,  and  Ohio, 
who  were  also  eager  to  "save"  a  deduction 
which  Is  "costing"  their  taxpayers  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

A  careful  regression  analysis  of  the  state 
and  local  Ux  deduction,  and  how  getting  rid 
of  It  in  favor  of  lower  rates  would  affect  in- 
dividual sUtes— an  analysis  made  by  former 
Joint  Economic  Committee  tax  economist 
Richard  Vedder— shows  far  more  "wirmers" 
than  "losers"  from  dumping  it,  or  vice  versa 
from  keeping  It.  (See  Uble.) 

For  example.  Rosty's  Illinois  now  "loses 
about  $20  per  capita  (almost  $232  million)  a 
year  on  this  deduction,  because  the  sUte's 
tax  burden,  especially  its  income  Ux.  is 
about  13  percent  below  the  national  aver- 
age. This  is  a  whopping  31  percent  below 
spendthrift  New  York,  which  siphons  more 
than  $2  billion  a  year  ($117  per  capiU)  away 
from  other  sUtes.  So  Illinois'  average  Ux- 
payers  are  paying  about  $60  In  extra  Uxes 
per  family  just  to  help  keep  New  York's 
richest  (top  20  percent)  Uxpayers  from  flee- 
ing that  hlgh-Ux  sUte. 

The  same  thing  is  happening,  in  spades,  to 
low-tax  New  Jersey.  That  state  is  losing 
$373  million  a  year  (about  $150  per  family) 
because  its  Ux  burden  is  nearly  30  percent 
below  New  York's.  Connecticut,  with  a  24 
percent  lower  Ux  burden,  chips  in  $341  mil- 
lion to  neighboring  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania gives  New  York  almost  $200  million, 
even  though  its  income  level  is  14  percent 
below  the  Empire  SUte's.  (See  table.) 

Similarly,  low-tax  Ohio  Is  losing  $428  mil- 
lion a  year,  most  of  It  ($365  million)  to 
neighboring  high-Ux  and  more-affluent 
Michigan,  while  hlgh-Ux  Wisconsin  and 
Mlrmesota  are  jointly  siphoning  almost  $850 
million  out  of  low-Ux  sUtes  like  Texas, 
which  loses  $1.9  billion  a  year,  and  Florida, 
which  loses  close  to  $1  billion. 

Meanwhile,  Senate  Finance  Chairman 
Robert  Packwoods  Oregon  Is  collecting  a 
$210  million  subsidy  entirely  from  its  neigh- 
bor, low-Ux.  high  growth  Washington, 
which  Is  paying  $278  million  more  than  it 
should. 

The  sad  truth  Is:  the  13  hlghest-Uxed 
sUtes  now  suck  in  some  $5.6  billion  in  feder- 
al income  tax  subsidies,  almost  all  of  it  from 
the  13  lowest-taxed  sUtes.  which  lose  $5.5 
billion  on  this  deduction.  The  remaining  24 
sUtes  are  relatively  'neutral." 

Ironically,  the  13  states  losing  the  most 
under  the  present  deduction  system  are 
those  most  dependent  on  the  economically 
benign  aaUs  tax;  the  13  winning  the  most 
are  those  most  dependent  on  the  growth- 
threatening  income  Ux.  This  explains  why 
the  relative  job  and  income  growth  rates  of 
the  13  biggest  "losers  "  are  more  than  double 
those  of  the  13  biggest  "winners."  The  de- 
duction Is  decidedly  anti-growth. 

Fortunately,  we  can  count  at  least  31 
states  (62  Senate  votes)  which  would  be 


clear  "winners"  by  eliminating  this  deduc- 
tion. We  tally  another  six  sUtes  (12  votes) 
where  the  negative  effect  is  Infinitesimal. 

Unfortunately,  this  potential  74-26  Senate 
majority  Isn't  quite  matched  In  the  Finance 
Committee,  since  Chairman  Packwood,  Re- 
publican of  Oregon,  represenU  a  big  poten- 
tial (short-term)  loser,  as  do  six  other  hlgh- 
tax-sUte  senators:  Democrat  Daniel  Moynl- 
han  of  New  York.  Republican  William  Roth 
of  Delaware,  Republican  Dave  Durenberger 
of  MlnnesoU.  Republican  Charles  Grassley 
of  Iowa,  Republican  John  Chaffee  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Democrat  Spark  Matsunaga  of 
Hawaii. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  (or  should  be)  11 
solid  Finance  Committee  votes  for  dumping 
the  deduction,  especially  those  of  Republi- 
can Bob  Dole  of  Kansas.  Democrat  Bill 
Bradley  of  New  Jersey.  Democrat  Russell 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Democrat  Lloyd  Bentsen 
of  Texas,  Democrat  David  Boren  of  Oklaho- 
ma, Republican  Bill  Armstrong  of  Colorado. 
Republican  Malcolm  Wallop  of  Wyoming, 
and  Republican  John  Danforth  of  Missouri. 

Interestingly,  the  11  potential  yea  votes 
represent  lower-tax  sUtes  whose  weighted 
average  real  income  growth  (1970-83)  was  a 
husky  73  percent  and  job  growth  (1975-83) 
27  percent.  This  is  almost  triple  the  27  per- 
cent income  growth  and  9  percent  job 
growth  of  the  eight  states  with  the  likely  Fi- 
nance Committee  nay  votes. 

In  short,  eliminating  this  deduction  may 
be  the  Senate's  single  most  powerful  "pro- 
growth"  act. 
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[From  the  National  Journal.  June  29.  19851 
Winners  and  Losers  If  DEDUCTiBiLi"rY  Ends 
If  deductibility  of  sUte  and  local  taxes 
were  ended  and  federal  tax  rates  were  re- 
duced to  ensure  that  revenues  remained  un- 
changed. New  Yorkers  would  pay  $1.9  bil- 
lion In  added  Uxes.  But  as  the  Uble  below 
shows,  Uxpayers  In  a  majority  of  sUtes 
would  have  reduced  their  tax  liabilities. 
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NEW  TRADE  DEFICIT  RECORD 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  March  1,  a  new  trade  deficit 
record  was  reached,  once  again  with- 
out fanfare,  but  with  serious  implica- 
tions for  our  economy.  The  U.S.  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  jumped  to  $16.5 
billion  in  January.  The  January  trade 
deficit  set  a  monthly  record  and  was 
$1.4  billion  higher  than  the  $15.1  bil- 
lion in  December,  and  $4.1  billion 
higher  than  the  monthly  average  for 
last  year. 

The  new  deficit  level  paints  an  un- 
fortunate picture.  First,  it  shows  that 
American  manufacturers  are  continu- 
ing to  lose  ground  to  foreign  import- 
ers. Second,  it  shows  the  administra- 
tion's continued  failure  to  come  to 
grips  with  our  trade  problems.  And, 
third,  it  shows  that  our  continuing  in- 
action in  trying  to  solve  our  trade 
problems  is  leading  and  will  continue 


to  lead  to  a  loss  of  economic  competi- 
tiveness and  a  reduced  standard  of 
living  for  Americans. 

Imports  in  January  reached  a  record 
$33.47  billion,  an  11.7  percent  increase 
over  the  1985  monthly  average.  Virtu- 
ally no  industry  was  spared.  The  larg- 
est item  was  $23.5  billion  in  manufac- 
tured goods,  $3.7  billion  in  new  cars 
(half  from  Japan),  $16.6  billion  in  tele- 
communications equipment,  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  electrical  machinery,  and  $1.5 
billion  in  clothing.  During  January, 
exports  totaled  $17  billion,  about  the 
same  as  the  month  before,  but  4.5  per- 
cent less  than  the  1985  average. 

The  continuing  rise  in  the  trade  defi- 
cit for  the  month  of  January  means 
that  we  are  starting  the  new  year  on 
the  same  unfortunate  note  that  we 
left  off  last  year,  when  the  trade  im- 
balance reached  a  new  record  of  $148.5 
billion.  It  was  the  fourth  time  in  as 
many  years  that  the  deficit  set  a 
record.  In  1980,  the  year  before  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  inaugurated,  the 
merchandise  trade  deficit  was  $36.3 
billion.  It  has  risen  every  year  since— 
to  a  new  record  high  in  each  of  the 
last  4  years. 

In  1981,  the  merchandise  trade  defi- 
cit rose  to  $39.7  billion,  in  1982  to 
$42.7  billion,  in  1983  to  $69.4  billion,  in 
1984  to  a  whopping  $123.3  billion,  and 
in  1985  to  $148.5  billion. 

This  disturbing  and  harmful  trend 
must  be  reversed,  yet.  this  administra- 
tion continues  to  ignore  trade  matters. 
Over  the  last  5  years  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's economic  and  trade  poli- 
cies have  given  the  United  States  one 
record-breaking  trade  deficit  after  an- 
other. 

Because  of  that  the  American  econo- 
my has  not  reached  the  heights  it 
should  have,  or  attained  the  stability 
we  need.  With  the  rising  deficit  we 
have  seen  lost  Jobs,  lower  wages,  in- 
dustrial disl<x;ation,  and  economic  tur- 
moil. Further,  we  have  seen  the 
United  States  become  a  debtor  nation 
for  the  first  time  in  more  than  70 
years. 

Add  the  continued  high  domestic 
deficit  to  the  trade  imbalance  and  it 
means  we  are  not  as  competitive  as  we 
need  to  be  in  the  new  global  economy. 
All  American  people  need  to  acknowl- 
edge the  threat  to  our  standard  of 
living  that  exists.  We  need  moderniza- 
tion by  our  industries,  we  need  com- 
mitment from  the  United  States  work- 
force, and  we  need  action  by  our  Fed- 
eral Government. 

We  must  begin  Immediately  to  im- 
plement an  effective  and  coordinated 
trade  policy,  we  must  enforce  our 
trade  laws,  and  we  must  expand  our 
exports.  These  are  not  calls  for  protec- 
tionism. They  are  calls  for  realistic 
action  that  acknowledges  our  situation 
and  the  eventual  harm  it  will  do  if  left 
uncorrected.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  each  of  these  areas,  as  have 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  hopeful 


that  the  Congress  this  year  can  act  on 
these  measures  without  further 
delay.* 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  Chair,  in  accordance 
with  19  U.S.C.  2211.  and  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  President  pro  tempore,  appoints 
the  following  Senators  as  official  ad- 
visers to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  inter- 
national conferences,  meetings,  and 
negotiations  on  sessions  relating  to 
trade  agreements  during  the  second 
session  of  the  99th  Congress:  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  DoleI. 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BentsenI. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  II  A.M. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  minority  leader,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
a.m.  on  Tuesday.  March  4,  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Further,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  two  special 
orders  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr  Proxmire,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  SasserI  for 
not  to  be  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Following  the  special 
orders,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 

6ftCtl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  BETWEEN  THE  HOURS  OF  1 2  NOON  AND  2 
P.M. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  At  the  conclusion  of 
routine  morning  business,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  between  the  hours  of  12  noon 
and  2  p.m..  In  order  for  the  weekly 
party  caucuses  to  meet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  at  2 
p.m.,  the  Senate  could  be  asked  to 
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turn  to  any  legislative  or  executive 
items  that  can  be  cleared. 

RoUcall  votes  can  be  expected 
during  the  day  on  Tuesday,  and  could 
occur  prior  to  the  hour  of  12  noon. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  good  attempt 
today  to  do  business.  But  we  found  it 
impossible  with  various  holds  and  limi- 
Utions  from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
Therefore,  we  will  be  about  our  busi- 
ness once  again  on  tomorrow. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  just  entered,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  11  a.m.,  on  Tuesday, 
March  4.  1986. 

Thereupon,  at  4:26  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
March  4,  1986.  at  11  a.ra. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  3,  1986: 

Depahtment  op  Labor 

John  A.  Pendergrass,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  Robert 
A.  Rowland,  resigned. 

Natioral  Transportation  Safety  Board 

Joseph  Trippe  Nail,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  TransporU- 
tion  Safety  Board  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  December  31.  1987.  vice 
Vernon  U  Grose. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  14  U.S.C. 
729.  the  following-named  captain  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  a  permanent  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve in  the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  lower 
half: 

Daniel  J.  Murphy. 


In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title   10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Wetzel.  519-44-2999. 
age  55.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  113-28-4024. 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment m  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes.  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  3353: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Robert  C.  Llm.  Jr..  567-40-5961 
Theodore  S.  Roberts.  387-22-7014 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Robert  S.  Bausch.  275-38-3400 
WiUiam  P.  Blanltenship.  432-66-2301 
Eloy  Caracuel.  230-58-5902 
Mutaz  B.  Habal.  200-38-3010  -^ 

Ben  C.  Harmon.  453-48-5391 
Samuel  R.  Heth.  504-50-6310 
Roger  E.  Unnemann.  475-30-7394 
Thomas  M.  Lunsford,  450-70-1856 
Byron  P.  Marsh.  243-78-3224 
Edward  J.  McGuire.  370-38-4000 
Dormond  E.  Metcalf.  508-48-2002 
John  A.  Neufeld,  555-68-8459 
Louis  R.  Zako.  386-32-6656 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  3,  1986: 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Larry  K.  Mellinger,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.   Alternate   Executive   Director  of   the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 


Internatiomal  Bank  por  Reconstruction 

AND  Development 
Hugh  W.  Poster,  of  California,  to  be  VS. 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Department  of  State 
Gaston  Joseph  Sigur.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  SecreUry  of  SUte. 

Paul  Dundes  Wolfowltz.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

Arthur  H.  Davis,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary 
Frank  J.  Magill.  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  eighth  circuit. 

Danny  J.  Boggs.  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  sixth  circuit. 

Lawrence  P.  Zatkoff.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan. 

Ronald  R.  Lagueux.  of  Rhode  Uland.  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Thomas  J.  McAvoy.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  New  York. 

David  R.  Hansen,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa. 
Miriam  G.  Cedarbaum.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

Senior  Foreign  Service 
Senior  Foreign  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Stanton  H.  Burnett,  and  ending  Gerald 
A.  Waters,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  27,  1986. 

Senior  Foreign  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Peter  W.  Askln,  and  ending  Richard  C. 
McClure.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  27.  1986. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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WESLEY      SMITH      ON      NICARA- 
GUAN  HUMAN  RIGHTS:  PART  I 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1986 

Mr.  COURIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  first  half  of  an  excellent 
report  on  the  current  state  of  human  rights  in 
Nicaragua,  compiled  by  Mr.  Wesley  Smith,  a 
recent  graduate  of  Brigham  Young  University. 
His  independent  analysis  derived  from  exten- 
sive interviews  inside  and  outside  of  Nicara- 
gua, adds  to  the  abundant  evidence  of  ever- 
Increasing  repression  by  Nicaragua's  Commu- 
nist Government. 

NiCARAGUAN  HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES:  AN 

Update 

PART  I 

(By  Wesley  Smith) 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  Is  an  update  of  an  original 
report  entitled  Nicaragua  which  was  pub- 
lished April  1,  1984.  Information  for  this 
update  was  collected  during  the  last  two 
years.  Interviews  were  conducted  during  a 
recent  visit  to  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  in 
February  1986  as  well  as  a  trip  to  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras  in  August  1985. 

Over  500  Nicaraguans,  inside  and  outside 
Nicaragua,  have  been  interviewed.  These 
Interviews  were  conducted  without  any  as- 
sistance from  relief  agencies,  government 
organizations,  or  international  groups.  We 
believe  that  the  interviews  were  conducted 
in  an  unbiased  manner  and  the  information 
we  received  reflects  the  true  experiences  of 
the  people  Interviewed. 

The  majority  of  the  interviews  were  gath- 
ered from  refugees  living  In  Costa  Rica  and 
Honduras.  Most  of  these  refugees  are  farm- 
ers who  lived  In  the  rural  areas  of  Nicara- 
gua. However,  there  Is  a  sufficient  number 
of  representatives  of  other  sectors  of  Nlca- 
raguan  society  to  enable  us  to  draw  reliable 
conclusions  about  the  difficulties  faced  by 
all  Nicaraguans. 

The  interviews  we  conducted  inside  Nica- 
ragua have  added  support  and  legitimacy  to 
claims  made  by  Nicaraguans  living  outside 
the  country.  Because  so  many  similar  re- 
ports were  gathered,  we  believe  that  the 
ones  which  appear  In  this  report  accurately 
represent  all  Nicaraguans  living  Inside  and 
outside  the  country.  The  Nlcaraguan  con- 
flict is  a  very  complex  issue.  To  Include 
every  Incident  which  has  taken  place  over 
the  last  three  years  would  be  confusing  and 
counterproductive  to  understanding  the  re- 
ality of  the  Nlcaraguan  crisis.  Therefore, 
this  report  focuses  on  the  major  conflict  In 
Nicaragua  today.  By  examining  the  events 
In  Nicaragua's  recent  past  we  can  more  ac- 
curately understand  what  Is  happening  to 
the  country  of  Nicaragua  and  its  people. 

Many  people  we  contacted  did  not  want 
their  real  names  to  appear  In  this  report 
fearing  for  the  safety  of  their  families  still 
living  In  Nicaragua.  However,  they  were 
willing  to  give  deUlled  Information  about 


themselves  and  their  experiences.  Except 
for  the  names,  the  places,  dates,  and  specific 
evenu  are  printed  u  they  were  gathered 
from  the  people. 

MrmODOLOOY 

In  conducting  this  report,  neither  the 
Sandlnista  Government  nor  the  rebel 
groups  (known  as  Contras)  were  used  in  ob- 
Ulnlng  information.  Each  one  of  those 
groups  has  documented  numerous  cases  of 
human  rights  abuses.  However,  it  was  our 
Intent  to  avoid  using  accounts  from  interest- 
ed parties  In  order  to  insure  the  truthful- 
ness and  impartiality  of  the  accounts. 
Therefore,  Nlcaraguan  civilians  are  the  sole 
persons  whose  accounts  appear  In  this 
report. 

Assuming  that  either  side  Is  systematical- 
ly Involved  In  human  rights  abuses,  it  would 
be  naive  to  think  that  Nicaraguans  living  In 
those  respective  areas  would  criticize  the 
group  under  which  they  live.  Por  example. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  Nicaraguans 
living  within  the  control  of  the  Sandlnista 
Government  to  denounce  that  government 
of  human  rights  violations— assuming  they 
were  violating  such  human  rights.  It  would 
be  equally  Incorrect  to  think  people  would 
denounce  the  Contra  forces  while  living 
under  control  of  the  Contras. 

This  Is  necessary  to  understand  because 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  we 
Interviewed  spoke  of  abuses  committed  by 
the  Sandlnista  Government.  However,  none 
of  these  testimonies  were  gathered  in  areas 
controlled  by  the  rebel  forces.  Most  were 
gathered  in  refugee  camps  in  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica.  These  camps  are  directed  by  the 
United  Nations  and  are  far  removed  from 
areas  of  control  of  the  rebel  forces.  There- 
fore, these  people  were  able  to  speak  freely 
about  what  had  happened  to  them  In  Nica- 
ragua. Another  25  percent  of  the  testimo- 
nies were  gathered  inside  Nicaragua  in  areas 
of  complete  Sandlnista  control,  such  as  Ma- 
nagua. Matagalpa.  and  Masaya.  These  ac- 
counts of  Sandlnista  abuse  carry  an  addi- 
tional weight  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
people  ran  a  great  risk  to  their  personal 
safety  by  speaking  out  against  their  govern- 
ment while  still  under  its  control.  They 
asked  that  their  names  be  withheld,  but 
were  willing  to  speak  In  order  to  help  others 
understand  the  severity  of  the  situation  In 
Nicaragua. 

The  Nicaraguans  interviewed  in  this 
report  were  picked  at  random.  While  Inside 
Nicaragua  we  contacted  no  government 
agency  to  help  us  In  our  search  for  people 
who  had  experienced  violations  of  human 
rights.  In  the  refugee  camps  in  CosU  Rica 
and  Honduras  the  refugees  were  interviewed 
randomly  and  most  of  the  accounts  were 
corroborated  from  other  refugees  who  had 
lived  In  the  same  areas  In  Nicaragua,  but 
were  located  in  different  refugee  camps. 
This  Insured  the  Independence  of  the  ac- 
counts received  In  the  refugee  camps.  It  is 
Important  to  remember  that  although  there 
are  under  100  personal  accounu  Included  in 
this  report  they  represent  tens  of  thousands 
of  similar  abuses.  Neither  time  nor  funding 
permitted  a  study  which  would  document 
all  cases  of  human  rights  abuses  taking 
place  In  Nicaragua.  However,  our  method  of 


gathering  Information  on  human  righta 
from  the  Nlcaraguan  people  Insures  the  va- 
lidity and  accuracy  of  this  report. 

FINDINGS 

The  Nlcaraguan  campeslno  and  the  youth 
have  been  most  affected  by  changes  In  Nica- 
ragua since  the  1979  revolution.  The  Agrari- 
an Reform  laws  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Govern- 
ment have  displaced  large  numt>era  of  peas- 
ant farmers.  The  current  war  with  the  rebel 
forces  has  involved  a  nationwide  military 
draft  and  equally  encompassing  resistance 
to  it  among  the  nation's  youth. 

The  economy  has  plummetted  and  all 
Nicaraguans  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  earn- 
ing enough  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves. 
However,  that  was  not  the  major  concern  of 
the  Nicaraguans  living  inside  the  country, 
nor  was  it  the  major  reason  the  refugee 
gave  for  having  left  Nicaragua. 

Our  Investigations  indicated  that  the  main 
reason  for  the  mass  exodus  from  Nicaragua 
and  the  internal  conflict  of  that  nation  is 
that  the  Nlcaraguan  people  find  their  condi- 
tion intolerable.  The  following  conditions 
were  among  those  most  commonly  experi- 
enced by  those  we  lnter\'lewed. 

1.  Unwarranted  imprisonment  by  the  San- 
dlnista Government. 

2.  Physical  and  psychological  torture 
while  Imprisoned. 

3.  Beating,  torture,  imprisonment,  and 
summary  executions  by  the  SandinlsU  Gov- 
ernment against  those  not  willing  to  sup- 
port the  policies  of  the  Sandinistas. 

4.  Relocation  of  the  campeslno  into  guard- 
ed internment  camps. 

5.  Confiscation  and  destruction  of  land 
owned  by  the  Nlcaraguan  peasantry. 

6.  Forced  mlliUry  recruitment  of  Nicara- 
gua's youth. 

7.  Forced  labor  on  government  run  coop- 
eratives. 

8.  Harassment,  physical  threaU,  and  Im- 
prisonment for  one's  religion. 

The  believe  these  conditions  have  not 
only  been  instituted  by  the  SandinlsU  Gov- 
ernment, but  are  supported  and  perpetuated 
by  It  as  well. 

The  people  we  Interviewed  seldom  blamed 
the  rebel  groups  for  causing  the  problems 
which  the  country  faces.  Pew  of  those  inter- 
viewed had  any  tolerance  for  the  actions  of 
the  Sandlnista  regime,  because  they  see  no 
rationale  for  their  behavior.  Although  they 
understand  the  complexities  of  war— in 
which  the  Sandinistas  and  Contras  are  In- 
volved—they believe  the  Sandinistas  are  the 
cause  of  the  problems,  the  war  being  one  of 
those  problems. 

IMPRISONMENT— PRISONER  MISTREATMENT 

According  to  testimony  gathered.  It  has 
become  the  policy  of  the  SandinlsU  army, 
and  police  forces  to  use  systematic  means  of 
torture  to  extract  information  from  prison- 
ers, intimidate  those  who  oppose  the  gov- 
ernment, and  weaken  the  resistance  of  the 
opposition. 

The  subjects  of  capricious  Imprisonment, 
and  mistreatment  of  prisoners  are  being 
dealt  with  Jointly,  because  In  nearly  all 
cases  people  who  had  been  Imprisoned  for 
political  motives  were  either  physically  or 
psychologically   abused  by  SUte  Security 
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forces.  InsUnces  of  torture  and  capricious 
imprisonment  are  so  numerous  they  could 
not  all  be  listed  here.  For  that  reason  we 
have  chosen  only  those  which  were  satisfac- 
torily substantiated  by  other  independent 
claims. 

Total  number  ofjxUitical  priaonen 
It  was  extremely  difficult  to  formulate  an 
accurate  estimation  of  political  prisoners 
inside  Nicaragua  because  of  the  abundance 
of  clandestine  prisons  spread  throughout 
the  country.  Approximately  70  percent  of 
all  male  refugees  Interviewed  had  at  one 
time  been  detained,  interrogated,  impris- 
oned, or  tortured  by  officials  of  the  Sandi- 
nista  military  or  SUte  Police. 

Estimates  of  political  prisoners  held  by 
the  Sandinistas  range  from  4.000  to  as  many 
as  20.000  at  any  given  time.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  some  of  these  imprisonments  it  is 
apparent  that  Sandinista  statistics  regard- 
ing political  prisoners  are  misleading.  Most 
refugees  and  people  who  had  been  impris- 
oned said  that  any  opposition  to  the  Sandi- 
nisU  regime  was  considered  a  criminal  act. 
They  were,  therefore,  treated  as  other 
criminals,  with  additional  maltreatment  for 
being  "enemies  of  the  state". 

We  estimate  there  are  from  13,000  to 
15.000  political  prisoners  in  Nicaragua. 
These  estimates  were  calculated  from  testi- 
mony of  prisoners,  former  Sandinista  sol- 
diers defense  lawyers  still  inside  Nicaragua, 
and  the  Nicaraguan  Red  Cross.  These  pris- 
oners range  from  4,500  former  members  of 
the  Somoza  Guard  to  people  who  were  im- 
prisoned for  selling  grain  on  the  open 
market. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  only  some  of  the 
prisoners  and  their  locations.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  there  is  no  possible  way  of  telling 
the  exact  number  of  prisoners.  Estimates 
are  made  based  on  testimonies  of  Nicara- 
guans  who  had  been  in  specific  prison  sys- 
tems. 
La  Quinta  Ye,  Leon. 
La  Chacara.  Esteli. 
La  Barranca.  Esteli. 
La  Zona  Franca,  Managua. 
El  Chipote.  Managua. 
Palo  Alto,  Managua. 
El  Sistema,  Chinandega. 
La  Tejas,  Matagalpa. 

Extract  information 
Mauricio  Arlola  Sequeira,  Nueva  Guinea. 
Department  of  Zelaya  South,  left  Nicaragua 
in  December  1985.  Since  his  brother  had 
been  a  member  of  one  of  the  rebel  groups 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  interrogated  by 
the  State  Security. 

"My  brother  was  with  the  Contras  so  they 
accused  me  of  being  with  them  also.  They 
took  me  to  the  Central  Command  post  in 
Nueva  Guinea.  The  first  night  there  they 
interrogated  me  and  started  threatening 
me.  They  said  if  I  didnt  tell  them  where  my 
brother  was  they  would  kill  me.  They  hit 
me  in  the  ribs  and  hit  me  on  the  head  with 
the  butt  of  a  pistol.  After  that  they  put  the 
pistol  in  my  mouth  and  hit  my  teeth  with 
the  barrel  of  the  pistol.  They  were  very 
drunk  and  continued  doing  this  for  what 
seemed  like  two  hours.  The  next  day  I  was 
taken  to  the  SUte  Security  cell  and  they 
put  me  into  La  Chiquita"  with  eight  others. 
The  cell  was  about  six  feet  by  six  feet.  They 
kept  us  there  five  days  without  food.  There 
was  no  light  in  the  cell.  After  this  first  five 
days  they  put  us  into  individual  cells  far- 
ther underneath  the  ground.  After  about  2 
or  3  minutes  we  thought  we  were  suffocat- 
ing and  began  banging  on  the  walls  of  the 
cells.  They  then  took  us  out  and  once  again 
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interrogated  me.  I  was  there  with  another 
person  I  knew  and  so  they  interviewed  both 
of  us  in  different  rooms  and  tried  to  get  us 
to  denounce  the  other.  When  that  didn't 
work  I  was  thrown  back  into  La  Chiquita' 
and  the  next  day  was  put  into  a  larger  cell. 
After  two  months  I  opted  to  join  the  mUitia 
instead  of  sUying  in  prison.  I  escaped  and 
hid  in  Juigalpa  where  a  few  days  later  I  fled 
to  Costa  Rica." 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  most  of 
these  testimonies  are  from  people  who  have 
been  Imprisoned  for  not  supporting  certain 
policies  of  the  Sandinistas.  Vendors  in  the 
Eastern  Market  in  Managua  have  received 
up  to  20  years  imprisonment  for  refusing  to 
buy  their  goods  through  channels  of  the 
SandinisU  government.  Peasants  are  impris- 
oned for  seUing  their  grain  on  the  open 
market  instead  of  to  the  government  run  co- 
operatives MICOIN,  which  regulates  the 
flow  of  food  within  the  country. 

We  have  one  instance  of  a  woman  from 
the  Eastern  Market  who  has  been  impris- 
oned 11  times  within  the  last  9  months  for 
selling  prohibited  items  on  specific  days, 
such  as  milk  or  cheese.  Our  information  In- 
dicates that  the  SandinisU  government  has 
used  imprisonment  systematically  to 
squelch  individual  and  group  opposition  to 
it's  policies. 

Nicaraguan  Permanent  Commission  on 
Human  Rights 
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The  CPDH  estimates  that  over  95  percent 
of  those  convicted  by  the  People's  Anti- 
Somoza  Tribunals  were  convicted  by  accusa- 
tions against  themselves  while  in  SUte  Se- 
curity prisons.  Of  that  95  percent  nearly  all 
have  been  tortured  into  accusing  them- 
selves. On  the  average,  those  accused  spend 
more  than  6  months  in  prison  before  going 
before  the  Tribunals.  Those  brought  before 
the  Tribunals  are  condenuied  by  evidence 
gathered  in  three  ways. 

(1)  Confessions  of  prisoners  against  them- 
selves while  in  State  Security  cells. 

(2)  Confessions  of  prisoners  against  other 
prisoners. 

(3)  Testimonies  of  SUte  Police  interroga- 
tors who  heard  prisoners  confessions  during 
interrogations. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  peasants 
were  accused  of  giving  food  or  logistical  aid 
to  the  contras.  The  following  is  part  of  an 
interview  with  Lino  Hernandez  of  the 
CPDH  in  January  1985. 

"In  principle  every  person  who  arrives  at 
the  SUte  Security  prisons  is  declared  guilty. 
They  have  a  method  for  each  person.  We 
have  received  testimonies  of  tortures  that 
don't  leave  marks  or  scars.  While  in  SUte 
Security  they  are  subject  to  isolation  in 
dark  cells  without  any  light.  They  are  not 
given  food  either.  We  have  received  infor- 
mation that  they  use  both  physical  and  psy- 
chological torture. " 

Accounts  we  gathered  of  torture  and  in- 
terrogations of  prisoners  support  the  claims 
made  by  the  CPDH.  However,  it  also  be- 
comes evident  that  very  small  numbers  of 
prisoners  are  ever  actually  being  brought 
before  a  judge.  Refugees  imprisoned  during 
1982  and  1983  mentioned  judicial  processes 
of  release.  The  majority  of  the  refugees  im- 
prisoned during  1984  and  1985  had  neither 
communication  with  the  outside  nor  expo- 
sure to  any  aspect  of  the  judicial  process. 

RELIGIOUS  PERSECtrriON 

Our  investigations  show  that  during  1984 
and  1985  religious  persecution  increased 
dramatically.  Within  the  last  few  years 
nearly  all  religions  not  openly  professing 
their  support   for  the  SandinisU  govern- 


ment are  accused  of  counterrevolutionary 
activities.  Their  churches  have  been  confis- 
cated, leaders  imprisoned,  and  members  In- 
timidated. 

Since  June  of  1985  the  Catholic  church 
has  been  under  renewed  attacks  from  the 
government.  This  more  subtle  repression  of 
the  Catholic  Church  has  not  received  much 
media  attention,  but  still  represenU  a  viola- 
tion of  freedom  of  expression  and  worship. 
Sofonias  Clsneros  was  imprisoned  on  May 
14.  1985.  As  director  of  a  parent-church 
group  called  The  Assembly  of  Parente  of 
the  Family,  involved  in  selecting  the  cur- 
riculum for  the  parochial  schools  in  Nicara- 
gua, he  had  openly  criticized  the  SandinisU 
regime  for  their  insistence  on  placing  pro- 
Marxist  materials  in  the  classroom. 

Because  of  his  remarks  he  was  taken  to 
prison  by  SUte  Security  police  and  beaten 
by  the  Managua  Chief  of  Police.  I^nin 
Cema.  We  were  able  to  secure  a  personal 
interview  with  him  to  clarify  his  report 
made  to  the  Nicaraguan  Permanent  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights.  CPDH. 

'On  May  14.  1985  I  was  arrested  by  men 
in  uniforms  who  arrived  at  my  ho»ise.  I  was 
taken  to  a  place  known  as  El  Chipote' 
which  is  behind  the  IntercontinenUl  Hotel 
there  in  Managua.  They  took  me  there  in  a 
military  jeep.  When  I  arrived  there  I  was 
made  to  take  off  all  my  clothes.  I  was  even- 
tually approached  in  a  room  by  several  mili- 
tary people.  Since  I  didn't  have  my  glasses 
on  I  couldn't  tell  who  they  were  until  one 
asked  me  who  he  was.  When  I  responded 
that  I  didn't  know  he  told  me  he  was  com- 
mander Lenin  Cema  and  that  I  was  going  to 
die  before  I  ever  got  out  of  that  place.  I  was 
kicked  and  hit  several  times  while  deUined. 
They  also  hit  my  head  against  the  wall  by 
grabbing  my  hair.  They  finally  released  me 
after  having  tortured  me  in  this  way. " 

In  late  July  1985,  15  catechists.  members 
of  a  Catholic  youth  organization,  were  doing 
missionary  work  in  the  southern  part  of 
Nicaragua  in  a  comarca  called  San  Vicente 
near  the  town  of  Diriamba.  There  were  7 
girls  ranging  from  15  to  17  years  old  in  the 
group. 

They  were  raped  by  eight  Sandinista  sol- 
diers while  they  slept  in  one  of  the  houses 
in  Diriamba.  The  8  boys  who  were  with  the 
group  were  badly  beaten  and  were  later  ac- 
cused by  the  same  group  of  soldiers  of 
having  raped  the  young  women.  When  the 
Incident  was  reported  to  the  SandinisU  au- 
thorities it  was  publicly  denied.  However, 
our  investigations  revealed  that  a  secret  in- 
vestigation was  being  conducted  within  the 
government  to  find  those  responsible  for 
the  raping  incident.  Father  Pena  Rojas  is  a 
Nicaraguan  Catholic  Priest.  The  neighbor- 
hood over  which  he  has  jurisdiction  is  locat- 
ed close  to  the  Eastern  Market  in  Managua. 
He  has  personally  been  the  object  of  Sandi- 
nisU persecution  and  has  witnessed  the  per- 
secution of  his  parishioners. 

"The  persecution  of  members  of  my 
church  has  increased  dramatically  during 
this  year  [19851  and  last.  Since  a  lot  of  my 
members  work  in  the  Eastern  Market  they 
are  subjected  to  harassment  by  the  govern- 
ment when  they  attend  the  masses  conduct- 
ed here  or  at  the  Eastern  Market.  Many 
times  throughout  the  months  of  June.  July 
and  August  of  this  year  [19851  the  people 
who  came  to  my  mass  were  not  permitted  to 
buy  meat.  They  must  buy  their  meat  from 
the  govenunent  who  is  the  sole  supplier  and 
they  were  simply  told  there  was  none.  We 
knew  they  were  lying  because  others  were 
able  to  get  the  meat  during  the  same  day." 
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Father  Pena  and  Father  Mondragon  led 
large  groups  of  people  to  see  Cardenal 
Obando  y  Bravo  return  from  his  ordination 
In  the  Spring  of  1985.  They  were  pushed 
back  by  SandinisU  police.  When  they  final- 
ly arrived  at  the  airport  a  large  group  of 
men  were  randomly  singled  out  and  arrest- 
ed. They  were  youth  who  had  been  holding 
antl-communlst  pro-catholic  signs  to  greet 
the  arrival  of  the  Cardenal. 

The  most  severe  religious  persecution 
occurs  in  the  rural  areas  of  Nicaragua, 
where  access  to  media  and  communication 
lines  is  practically  non-existent.  Religious 
campeslnos  have  told  us  that  unless  they 
are  willing  to  fight  for  the  Sandinistas  as 
well  as  God.  then  they  are  accused  of  coun- 
terrevolutionary activities.  We  have  re- 
ceived numerous  reports  that  during  mass 
meetings  which  the  SandinisU  Army  regu- 
larly holds  in  these  remote  regions,  Sandi- 
nisU officials  threaten  those  campeslnos 
who  openly  profess  their  religion. 

Deslderto  Centeno  (47  years)  Is  from  Bana 
In  the  department  of  Jinotega.  He  fled  Nica- 
ragua on  April  28,  1984.  While  in  the  coun- 
try he  was  repeatedly  harassed  by  State  Se- 
curity forces  trying  to  prevent  him  from 
preaching  the  "word"  as  he  called  it. 

People  like  Desiderio  are  common  among 
the  peasant  class.  Over  50  similar  accounts 
like  his  were  collected  during  our  Investiga- 
tions. His  story  should  be  emphasized  be- 
cause it  represents  the  religious  persecution 
of  the  peasantry  inside  Nicaragua. 

■They  don't  want  you  going  around 
preaching  the  word  because  they  say  we  are 
just  preaching  politics  and  preaching  about 
the  counterrevolution.  They  would  gather 
us  together  in  the  town  plaza  there  in  Bana 
Centro  and  humiliate  us  about  our  religious 
beliefs.  They  said  that  if  we  really  loved 
God  then  we  not  only  had  to  have  the  bible 
in  one  hand  but  a  rifle  in  the  other.  We  had 
to  attend  these  meetings  because  it  was  a 
direct  order  from  the  SUte  police.  We  had 
to  attend  these  gatherings  4  or  5  times  a 
week  up  until  the  time  I  left  with  my 
family.  The  SUte  Security  privately  Interro- 
gated me  a  total  of  three  times.  They  always 
threatened  me  during  these  interrogations 
and  on  one  occasion  he  struck  me  In  the 
face  with  his  fist." 

From  reports  gathered,  those  religious 
groups  and  individuals  who  openly  support 
the  Sandinista  government  and  iU  policies 
do  not  receive  threats,  intimidation  or  har- 
assment. However,  those  who  openly  or 
even  individually  espouse  Christian  ideals 
run  the  risk  of  SandinisU  reprisal. 
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through  Wortd  War  II,  the  Lithuanian  people 
fell  under  the  vicious  grip  of  their  Communist 
neighbor  on  July  13,  1944.  Prior  to  then,  the 
people  of  Lithuania  had  adopted  a  constitution 
protecting  human  rights  and  were  allowed  ad- 
mission to  the  League  of  Nations. 

Today,  the  people  of  Lithuania  must  strug- 
gle to  maintain  their  identity.  The  Communists 
deny  Lithuanians  the  freedom  to  travel  and 
the  liberty  to  practice  religion  in  peace.  The 
Soviet  policy  toward  the  church  is  an  appalling 
one  which  includes  repression  and  intimida- 
tion through  violence.  In  the  schools,  religious 
and  cultural  heritage  is  under  assault  where 
the  Lithuanian  children  are  indocthnated  in 
atheism  and  communism. 

The  United  States  has,  nghtfully,  never  ac- 
knowledged the  Soviet  conquest  of  Lithuania. 
Our  country  has  showed  its  support  by  formal- 
ly recognizing  the  independent  Government  of 
Lithuania  and  also  by  our  continuing  diplomat- 
ic relations  with  their  representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  political  independ- 
ence for  Lithuania  remains  to  be  restored.  I 
wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  on  the  66th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence  to 
praise  the  people  of  Lithuania  for  their  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  achieve  freedom. 


UTHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1986 
Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Baltic 
States  and  the  Ukraine.  I  rise  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  courageous  people  of  Lithuania 
and  their  long  struggle  for  freedom  in  the  face 
of  Soviet  imperialism.  On  February  16.  1918, 
the  country  of  Lithuania  became  a  free  and  in- 
dependent state.  However,  their  political  and 
social  freedom  has  since  been  stripped  from 
them  by  the  Soviets. 

After  a  series  of  Soviet  and  German  occu- 
pations of  Lithuania  dating  from  World  War  I 


GAFFNEY  AND  GARWIN  ON 
RELIABILITY  TESTING 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1986 
Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recently 
had  a  very  interesting  correspondence  with 
the  Oefense  Department  regarding  the  issue 
of  reliability  or  proof  testing  of  existing  war- 
heads. I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  letter,  and  to  an  analysis  of 
its  contents  prepared  by  IBM  physicist.  Dr. 
Richard  Garwin.  a  longtime  consultant  to  the 
Defense  Department  on  nuclear  weapons 
issues. 
The  letters  follow: 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  January  21,  1986. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Markey. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Markey:  On  behalf  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger.  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  4  De- 
cember 1985  requesting  information  regard- 
ing the  military  characteristics  (MCs)  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  specifically  a  "requirement 
that  weapons  be  designed  so  that  they  could 
be  remanufactured  in  the  future  without 
explosive  'reliability'  testing,"  Such  a  re- 
quirement. In  your  view,  is  in  order  given 
our  long-term  goal  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban. 

As  you  correctly  point  out.  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban.  or  CTB.  that  strengthens 
global  sUbility  and  enhances  security  has 
been  a  long-term  objective  of  the  United 
States  for  some  time.  As  you  also  indicate, 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  United 
States  will  need  to  maintain  a  credible  nu- 
clear deterrent  In  order  to  ensure  our  na- 
tional security  and  that  of  our  allies  and 
friends.  In  this  context,  the  need  for  nucle- 
ar testing  is  as  valid  and  recognized  today  as 
it  was  In  the  1960s.  Indeed,  for  as  long  as  a 
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nuclear  deterrent  Is  as  essential  to  our  secu- 
rity as  It  is  today,  a  CTB  would  have  quite 
the  opposite  effect  to  that  intended.  That  is, 
a  CTB  in  the  foreseeable  future  would  not 
strengthen  sUbillty  but  rather  lead  to  a  leas 
secure  and  more  dangerous  world  as  the  nu- 
clear nations,  unsure  of  the  reliability  of 
their  nuclear  weapons,  increased  their 
stockpiles  to  compensate  for  this  uncertain- 
ty and  as  some  non-nuclear  nations,  unsure 
of  the  reliability  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
nuclear  sutes,  decided  their  security  re- 
quired them  to  build  independent  nuclear 
deterrent  forces. 

In  1963  President  Kennedy  forged  a  con- 
sensus for  ratification  of  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  (LTBT)  around  Safeguards 
which  assured  conduct  of  comprehensive, 
aggressive,  and  continuing  underground  nu- 
clear test  programs  to  add  to  our  knowledge 
and  to  Improve  our  weapons  in  all  areas  of 
significance  to  our  military  posture  for  the 
future.  The  Safeguards  also  required  main- 
tenance of  modem  nuclear  laboratory  facili- 
ties and  programs  In  theoretical  and  explor- 
atory nuclear  technology  to  ensure  contin- 
ued progress  in  that  technology.  In  part,  the 
Safeguard  concept  resulted  from  our  experi- 
ence during  and  immediately  after  the  1958- 
61  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing,  which  In- 
cluded serious  stockpile  problems  with 
which  Dr.  Seaborg  should  be  familiar. 
Those  problems  have  been  described  In 
recent  testimony  before  the  HA8C  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
the  national  weapons  laboratories. 

The  consensus  to  malnUln  vigorous  nucle- 
ar testing  and  weapons  development  pro- 
grams and  strong  weapons  laboratories  pro- 
vided the  context  for  national  decisions  of 
the  1960's  which  determined  the  structure 
and  characteristics  of  the  nuclear  forces  we 
have  today.  Those  decisions  did  not  empha- 
size aspects  of  warhead  design  which  would 
enhance  weapon  endurance  in  a  no-test  en- 
vironment. In  fact,  long  stockpile  lifetimes 
were  generally  not  envisioned  in  the  mid-to- 
late  1960s  because  the  changing  Soviet 
threat  and  the  rapid  evolution  of  nuclear 
technology  dicuted  constant  weapon  im- 
provements. 

The  decisions  of  the  1980s,  which  included 
the  choice  of  relatively  small  ballistic  mis- 
siles of  limited  throwweight  and  MIRVing  of 
those  missiles  with  miniaturized  warheads, 
emphasized  enhanced  mlliUry  effectiveness, 
efficiency,  and  reliability,  as  well  as  safety, 
security  and  reduced  costs  in  the  design  of 
our  nuclear  systems.  Meeting  these  require- 
ments has  taken  nuclear  design  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increasing  technical  sophistication 
and  a  stockpile  ever  more  dependent  on 
competent  design  judgmenU  validated  by 
continued  nuclear  testing.  Despite  Improve- 
ments in  calculations  and  in  our  general  un- 
derstanding of  how  nuclear  explosives  work, 
nuclear  testing  is  still  essential  not  only  for 
continued  development  of  new  weapons, 
modification  of  existing  designs,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  reliability  of  the  existing  stock- 
pile, but  also  for  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ments made  by  the  weapons  designers  In  the 
performance  of  these  tasks. 

If  we  had  placed,  or  were  to  place,  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  stockpile  longevity,  and 
todays  security  requirements  were  to  con- 
tinue, we  almost  certainly  would  need 
larger,  heavier  warheads  in  greater  numbers 
and  with  larger  yields  to  maintain  today's 
level  of  deterrence.  Hence,  we  would  need 
larger  delivery  systems  with  greater  throw- 
weights.  That  is,  we  would  need  a  costly  and 
completely  new  and  different  nuclear  deter- 
rent force. 
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Today,  u  In  the  past,  military  re<julre- 
menta  determine  the  characteristics  of  our 
nuclear  weapons.  In  a  typical  case,  their 
order  of  priority  is:  nuclear  safety  (always 
foremost),  size  and  weight  of  the  nuclear 
device  to  ensure  compatibility  with  delivery 
vehicle  requirements,  minimum  probability 
of  Plutonium  dispersal  in  case  of  accident, 
operational  reliability,  yield,  conservation  of 
reactor  products  and  enriched  uranium. 
Twiniitiiim  maintenance,  and  operational 
simplicity. 

In  1»82.  the  DOD  added  warhead  endur- 
ance to  the  military  characteristics  (MCs). 
sUtlng  the  desirability  of  warheads  with  an 
inherent  endurance  obtained  as  a  result  of 
design  considerations.  These  considerations 
address  maximizing  warhead  lifetime,  maxi- 
mizing the  ability  to  replicate  the  warhead 
at  a  future  date,  and  maximizing  the  ability 
to  incorporate  the  warhead  into  other  deliv- 
ery systems. 

Therefore,  the  design,  development,  and 
production  must  be  well  documented  and  in- 
volve processes  that  to  the  extent  possible 
allow  replication  at  a  future  date.  Beyond 
this,  however,  it  would  be  futile  for  us  to 
Insist  in  the  MCs  on  weapons  whose  reliabil- 
ity can  be  ensiired  indefinitely  in  the  ab- 
sence of  nuclear  tests.  This  is  simply  impos- 
sible, even  if  we  were  to  relax  all  other  re- 
quirements; without  recourse  to  nuclear 
testing  we  would  soon  lose  confidence  in  the 
design  judgments  applied  to  stockpile-aging 
and  rebuilding  problems. 

If  the  MCs  result  in  design  conflict,  prior- 
ities are  usually  observed  in  the  order  listed, 
giving  consideration  to  tradeoffs  which 
allow  high-priority  MCs  to  be  attained  while 
minimizing  the  degradation  of  the  compet- 
ing lower-priority  MCs.  Technical  feasibility 
and  cost  provide  the  basis  against  which  de- 
sired competing  characteristics  are  meas- 
ured, with  nuclear  safety  the  overriding  re- 
quirement. Lifetime  is  maximized  to  the 
extent  possible,  consistent  with  attaining 
the  other  MCs. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  cannot  always 
remanufacture     nuclear     warheads     using 
original   design   specifications.    First,    they 
might  not  satisfy  current  military  require- 
ments or  meet  the  evolving  Soviet  threat. 
When  an  existing  well-tested  design  can  be 
adapted   for  a  new  application   (e.g..   the 
Peacelieeper    warhead),    modifications    are 
necessary  to  make  the  design  compatible 
with  the  new  weapons  system  and  to  meet 
other  requirements.  The  modifications  are 
generally  extensive  enough  to  require  not 
only  expert  design  judgment  but  also  fur- 
ther testing.  Second,  older  designs  lack  what 
are  now  considered  essential  features  for 
safety  and  security.  In  addition,  production 
requires  monitoring  by  the  weapon  design- 
er. For  an  older  design,  the  original  designer 
might  no  longer  be  in  the  weapons  program, 
forcing   reliance   on   people   without   first- 
hand experience  In  the  weapon  and  compe- 
tent only  to  the  extent  of  their  current  test- 
ing experience.  Materials,  fabrication  tech- 
niques, and  equipment  used  for  older  weap- 
ons will  not  necessarily  be  available  or  per- 
missible for  health  and  safety  reasons.  Sub- 
stitutions often  affect  the  operation  of  the 
weapon:  they  require  judgments  regarding 
the  need  for  testing  to  provide  assurance 
that  failure  would  not  result,  and  such  judg- 
ments would  be  Increasingly  prone  to  error 
as  testing  experience  receded  Into  the  past. 
Moreover,  as  recent  hard  experience   has 
shown  us.  not  all  design  problems  can  be 
eliminated  by  extensive  non-nuclear  testing 
alone.  To  rely  solely  on  non-nuclear  tests. 
fttoent  actual  proof  testa  of  the  weapon. 
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would  entail  serious  risks  to  the  safety  and 
reliability  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  forces, 
and  would  soon  reduce  our  confidence  in 
those  forces. 

The  requirement  to  test  nuclear  weapons 
should  not  be  surprising  to  anyone.  Any  so- 
phisticated equipment— airplanes,  radar, 
tanks— requires  testing.  As  complex  mecha- 
nisms age,  they  change  In  ways  that  cannot 
be  predicted.  In  the  real  world  of  engineer- 
ing, nothing  complex  can  be  remanufac- 
tured— even  to  precise  specifications— and 
relied  on  without  testing. 

In  sum,  I  believe  there  Is  historical  con- 
sistency in  our  position  that  a  CTB  Is  a 
long-term  objective  to  be  achieved  In  the 
context  of  broad,  deep,  and  verifiable  arms 
reductions,  substantially  improved  verifica- 
tion capabilities,  expanded  confidence-build- 
ing measures,  greater  balance  in  convention- 
al forces,  and  at  a  time  when  a  nuclear  de- 
terrent is  no  longer  as  essential  an  element 
as  currently  for  International  security  and 
stability.  As  President  Kennedy  wrote  to 
Senate  leaders  In  1963  during  the  LTBT 
ratification  hearings,  -While  we  must  all 
hope  that  at  some  future  time  a  more  com- 
prehensive treaty  may  become  possible  by 
changes  In  the  policies  of  other  nations, 
until  that  time  our  underground  testing  pro- 
gram win  continue." 

Sincerely,  

Frank  J.  Gaffhby.  Jr.. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Nuclear  forces  and  Amu  Control  Policy. 
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IBM  Thomas  J.  Watsow 

Research  Center, 
Yorktovon  Heights,  NY.  February  20.  1986. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Market, 
The    House    of   Representatives,    Raybum 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Congressman    Market:    This    re- 
sponse to  your  request  that  I  comment  on 
the  letter  of  01/21/86  to  you  from  Frank  J. 
Gaf fney.  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Nuclear  Forces  and  Arms  Con- 
trol Policy. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity,  because  there 
are  many  interesting  points  made  by  Secre- 
tary Gaffney,  which  I  address  In  numbered 
order. 

1.  In  the  second  paragraph,  Gaffney  says 
"...  as  the  nuclear  nations,  unsure  of  the 
reliability  of  their  nuclear  weapons.  In- 
creased their  stockpiles  to  compensate  for 
this  uncertainty  ..."  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  this  argument  has  quite  the  opposite 
sign  to  the  argument  that  Secretary  Gaff- 
ney and  his  superiors  have  often  made  in 
regard  to  the  SDI— that  the  Soviet  Union 
"...  unsure  of  the  reliability  of  their  nucle- 
ar weapons,  would  decrease  their  stockpile 
.  .  ."  Now  I  don't  say  that  either  version  of 
this  theorem  Is  correct,  but  surely  they 
cannot  both  be  correct— that  uncertainty 
Imposed  by  the  existence  of  a  defense  would 
lead  to  reductions  In  the  offense,  while  un- 
certainty Imposed  by  lack  of  confidence  (be- 
cause of  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban) 
would  lead  to  Increase  In  the  offensive 
stockpUe.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  this  ar- 
gument should  be  given  no  weight. 

2.  In  the  fourth  paragraph,  Gaffney  notes 
"In  fact,  long  stockpile  lifetimes  were  gener- 
ally not  envisioned  In  the  mld-to-late  1960s 
because  the  changing  Soviet  threat  and  the 
rapid  evolution  of  nuclear  technology  dic- 
tated constant  weapons  improvements."  It 
seems  to  me.  that  although  many  weapons 
entered  the  stockpile,  they  were  expected  to 
remain  there  for  a  long  time.  I  was  never  In- 
volved with  the  weapons  laboratories  in  the 
development   or   the    production   of   what 


might  be  caUed  "Junk  bomba, "  by  analogy  to 
the  financial  scene  these  days. 

3.  In  the  fifth  paragraph.  Gaffney  ImpUea 
that  among  other  reasons,  continued  testing 
is  essential  to  maintain  confidence  In  the  re- 
liability of  the  existing  stockpile,  and  that  is 
the  point  which  I  want  to  address  further. 
My  response  will  appear  In  consideration  of 
other  quoted  statements. 

4.  In  his  sixth  paragraph.  Gaffney  argues, 
"If  we  had  placed,  or  were  to  place,  primary 
emphasis  on  stockpile  longevity,  and  today's 
security  requirements  were  to  continue,  we 
almost  certainly  would  need  larger,  heavier 
warheads  In  greater  numbers  and  with 
larger  yields  to  maintain  today's  level  of  de- 
terrence." In  the  first  place,  if  we  had 
"larger,  heavier  warheads"  to  provide  the 
same  yield  and  accuracy.  I  fall  to  see  the 
reason  why  we  would  need  also  "greater 
numbers  and  larger  yields.'  But  this  same 
argument  holds  If  we  place  "primary  em- 
phasis"  on  safety.  The  program  to  build  nu- 
clear weapons  with  insensitive  high  explo- 
sive (IHE)  indeed  requires  "larger,  heavier 
warheads"  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  Yet  Secretary  Gaffney  apparently  be- 
lieves that  this  Is  a  good  Idea,  and  perhaps 
that  is  the  reason  why  we  need  'greater 
numbets  and  larger  yields  to  maintain 
today's  level  of  deterrence."  I  personally,  do 
not  believe  this. 

It  is  fundamental  to  understand  that  the 
purpose  of  a  CTBT  Is  not  to  limit  D.S.  weap- 
ons. It  Is  to  Improve  the  security  of  the 
United  SUtes  by  limiting  Soviet  weapons 
and  weapons  of  other  nations.  The  question 
for  us  is  whether  the  limiutions  on  U.S. 
weapon  development  are  acceptable  In  view 
of  the  security  gains. 

5.  In  his  seventh  paragraph.  Gaffney  says 
"Today,  as  in  the  past,  military  require- 
ments determine  the  characteristics  of  our 
nuclear  weapons."  That  is  exactly  the  point 
which  I  challenge.  It  should  be  that  U.S.  se- 
curity requirements  determine  the  charac- 
teristics of  our  nuclear  weapons.  Of  course, 
a  smaller,  more  accurate,  higher  yield 
weapon  is  more  suitable  for  military  use, 
but  It  may  very  well  be  (and  I  think  It  Is 
likely)  that  the  capping  of  Soviet  weapon 
development  and  the  firm  base  which  a 
CTBT  would  give  us  to  prevent  nuclear 
weapon  proliferation  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  contribution  it  would  make  to  limit- 
ing nuclear  weapons  among  the  major 
powers,  far  outweigh  these  "military  re- 
quirements." 

6.  In  paragraph  9.  Gaffney  maintains  that 
"without  recourse  to  nuclear  testing  we 
would  soon  lose  confidence  In  the  design 
judgment  applied  to  stockplle-aglrig  and  re- 
building problem."  I  doubt  this.  People 
could  well  study  existing  test  daU  and  cor- 
relate these  results  with  performance.  One 
could  continue  to  improve  computer  pro- 
grams, but  one  could  frankly  spend  money 
to  avoid  having  to  apply  "design  judgment," 
since  one  would  sUy  far  away  from  the 
vague  boundary  between  acceptable  and  un- 
acceptable changes. 

7.  To  that  "lifetime  Is  maximized  to  the 
extent  possible,  consistent  with  attaining 
the  other  MCs."  simply  means  that  this  is 
given  low  priority.  But  the  priority  should 
be  assigned  from  the  outside,  not  set  in  the 
Department  of  Energy  weapon  program. 

8.  To  say  that  "As  a  practical  matter,  we 
cannot  always  remanufacture  nuclear  war- 
heads using  original  design  specifications," 
ignores  the  vast  resources  available  to  the 
program.  Furthermore,  the  arguments  given 
do  not  support  this  assertion.  It  says  "When 
an  existing  well-tested  design  can  be  adapt- 
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ed  .  .  .,  modifications  are  necessary  to  make 
the  design  compatible  with  the  new  weapon 
system  and  to  meet  other  requirements."  In 
actuality,  if  the  requirement  were  imposed 
to  use  the  MX  warhead  viithout  modifica- 
tion, on  the  Midgetman  missile,  that  could 
certainly  be  done.  These  "necessary  modifi- 
cations" are  not  in  fact  necessary— they  are 
convenient. 

To  say  that  "Older  designs  lack  what  are 
now  considered  essential  features  for  safety 
and  security,"  Is  a  judgment.  These  older 
designs  are  In  the  Inventory,  and  they  are 
adequately  safe  there  (else  we  would  take 
them  out  of  service  Immediately),  and  it 
should  be  a  national  judgment  whether 
fewer  of  these  persisting  Into  the  future  In  a 
CTBT  era  is  better  for  our  security  than 
new,  supposedly  safer  and  more  secure 
weapons.  To  say  that  "Materials,  fabrica- 
tion techniques,  and  equipment  used  for 
older  weapons  will  not  necessarily  be  avail- 
able or  permissible  for  health  and  safety 
reasons"  ignores  the  exception  In  the  OSHA 
law  for  national  security  programs.  It  also 
Ignores  the  fact  that  In  the  nuclear  weapons 
program  people  are  accustomed  to  working 
with  Plutonium  in  controlled  atmospheres, 
and  the  like,  and  this  can  easily  be  done 
with  spray  adhesive  or  other  semi-noxious 
materials  like  beryllium. 

To  say  that  "".  .  .  not  all  design  problems 
can  be  eliminated  by  extensive  non-nuclear 
testing  along  "  begs  the  question.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  weapons  which  have  been  placed 
into  the  stockpile  after  thorough  testing.  If 
there  are  design  problems,  then  by  defini- 
tion they  do  not  interfere  with  the  Initial 
reliable  performance  of  the  weapon,  and 
degradation  in  the  stockpile  can  be  aser- 
tained  by  non-nuclear  testing  and  fixed  by 
remanufacture. 

9.  In  paragraph  12,  Gaffney  compares  a 
nuclear  weapon  with  the  "airplanes,  radar, 
tanks,"  which  require  testing  as  complex 
mechanisms,  but  I  propose  always  to  test 
the  nuclear  weapons  by  non-nuclear  means. 
They  are  put  through  their  paces,  and  only 
the  fissile  material  is  untested  after  the 
proof  tests  associated  with  the  initial  phase 
of  weapon  deployment. 

In  all,  I  think  the  analogy  with  President 
Kennedy's  efforts  are  Imperfect.  The 
"changes  In  the  policies  of  other  nations' 
which  President  Kennedy  called  for  are  re- 
flected In  the  apparent  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  now  to  have  an  Indefinite  mor- 
atorium and  (one  hopes)  a  thoroughly  veri- 
fiable Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Cer- 
tainly there  has  been  progress  since  those 
day's  In  the  acceptance  of  unmanned  seismic 
monitoring  stations  on  Soviet  territory,  and 
the  demonstration  of  a  satisfactory  proto- 
type. 

To  put  a  CTBT  as  a  "long-term  objective" 
reminds  me  of  the  reputed  plea  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. In  which  he  asked  the  Lord  essen- 
tially to  "Make  me  chaste,  but  not  Just  yet." 
I  think  that  the  argumente  put  forth  in 
the  letter  of  01/21/86  from  Secretary  Gaff- 
ney. while  interesting,  do  not  stand  up  to 
analysis. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  L.  Garwin. 
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HY-LOND  CONVALESCENT  HOSPI- 
TAL REMEMBERS  HOSTAGES 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAUrORMIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday,  March  3,  1986 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
made  a  pledge  to  my  coileagues.  to  the  fami- 
lies of  our  Americans  held  hostage  in  Leba- 
non, and  to  myself  tfnat  I  vwxjid  not  let  this 
body,  or  the  American  people,  forget  ttiose 
heW  against  their  will  so  far  from  home. 

I  am  proud  today  to  sfiare  with  this  body  the 
outstanding  efforts  of  the  Hy-Lond  Convales- 
cent Hospital  in  my  district  In  Westminster, 
CA.  in  remembering  the  hostages  and  helping 
tt>e«r  families. 

The  residents  of  Hy-Lond  have  held  prayer 
vigils  every  day  since  July  fcx  the  release  of 
the  captured  Americans.  The  program  was  ini- 
tiated by  Nancy  Fontaine,  Hy-Lof>d  activities 
director.  The  residents  have  also  participated 
in  two  ceremonies  with  the  families  of  the 
hostages. 

I  am  grateful  for  their  selfless  efforts  and  I 
am  proud  to  let  my  colleagues  know  that  Hy- 
Lond  has  been  recognized  by  the  Freedom 
Foundation  of  Valley  Forge,  PA,  for  having 
one  of  the  Nation's  best  civic  programs  last 
year  with  its  "Freedom  Day  of  Prayer."  Hos- 
tage families,  along  with  former  hostage.  Ben- 
jamin Weir,  are  flying  to  California,  at  their 
own  expense,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  residents 
at  the  awards  ceremony  in  El  Toro  on  April 
24.  Hy-Lond's  presentation  was  judged  among 
the  best  of  the  more  than  100  entries  re- 
ceived nationwide  and  the  ceremony  is  ex- 
pected to  draw  national  media  attention. 

The  conviction  and  perseverance  exhibited 
by  the  Hy-Lond  residents  exemplify  the  best  in 
America  and  I  thank  them  for  their  sacrifices 
arxl  determination. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  THE  SHUTTLE 
SEVEN 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  NEW  YORK 
III  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESKHTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  3,  1986 
Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  two  poems  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Valley  Stream.  Long 
Island  Maileader.  The  first  entry,  "Challenger- 
Unchallenged,"  was  written  as  a  joint  effort  by 
the  fifth  grade  class  of  the  Wheeler  Avenue 
School  in  Valley  Stream,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mrs.  Nancy  Stalb.  The  second,  "Our  Sad- 
ness," was  written  by  Alison  O'Flaherty  and 
Only  Mate,  two  fourth  graders  at  the  Holy 
Name  of  Mary  School,  also  of  Valley  Stream. 
NY. 

Chaixenoer-Unchallenoed 
A  costly,  scary,  and  dangerous  thing  hap- 
pened 
People  were  stunned,  sad,  and  mad 
The  tragedy  shocked  us  all. 
We  were  surprised  to  witness  such  sorrow 
The  astronauts  would  not  see  tomorrow 
Pow!  like  a  firecracker  In  the  sky 
We  really  don't  know  how  or  why 
Halley's  Coment  will  have  to  wait 
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Because  of  Challenger's  terrible  fate. 

On  Challenger,  seven  heroes  died 

Looking,  searching  lor  what  the  future  held 

This  was  an  Important  mission 

Why  do  heroes  have  to  die? 

Why  were  seven  lives  loat  over  a  dream  of 

space? 
They  did  not  know  what  was  going  on 
In  a  minute  all  was  gone 
The  Challenger  did  not  make  It  Into  space 
Sadness  Is  on  everyone's  face 
Scobee.   Smith.   Resnik.   Onlzuka.  McNalr. 

Jarvis.  McAullffe 
Heroes  All 

Were  sure  they're  way  up  high 
Touching  the  face  of  God  in  the  sky 
The  county  mourns  their  Urrible"tat« 
Families  will  always  rememt>er  the  date. 
Special  were  they  who  loved  to  fly 
Seeking  knowledge  for  all  mankind 
Of  the  vast  beyond-the  sky. 
The  future  belongs  to  the 
Bold  and  the  Brave 
Not  the  faint  of  heart 

Our  Sadness 
To  All  the  people  on  the  Space  Shuttle  who 

died. 
And  for  their  families  that  cried  and  cried. 
I  knew  quite  well,  my  eyes  began  to  swell. 
My  throut  choked  up, 
I  could  not  get  up. 
When  I  learned  they  were  not  here. 
I  pray  for  them  every  day. 
And  I  know  everyone  else  will  pray. 
I  am  very  sad. 
And  my  family  is,  too. 
I'm  sure  everyone  else  will  pray. 
Including  you. 
I  could  not  bear  the  sight: 
When  they  went  up  for  their  final  flight. 
My  classmates  talk  about  it  every  day. 
I  wish  this  never  happened. 
And  could  have  been  stopped  In  some  way. 
I  pray  for  the  children  who  are  very  sad. 
I  will  try  through  my  prayers. 
To  keep  them  from  feeling  so  bad. 
I  hope  It  works, 
I'm  almost  sure  It  will. 
But  until  then,  I  will  have  to  be  patient. 
And  sit  still. 

It  has  now  t>een  over  a  month  since  tf>e 
tragic  space  shuttle  "Challenger "  expkision  in 
the  skies  over  Flonda's  Atlantic  coast.  The 
soaow  and  disbelief  remain  in  tt>e  hearts  ar>d 
minds  of  all  Americans.  These  feelings  will 
stay  with  us  all  in  the  days,  weeks  and  years 
to  come  However,  we  must  remember  that 
like  the  shuttle's  name,  space  expkxation  is  a 
challenge  and  like  all  endeavors  for  the  great- 
er good,  it  can  never  be  free  from  risk.  But  we 
can  and  will  persevere 


VFW  ANNUAL  MEETING  IN 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  JAMES  J.  aORIO 

or  NEW  jerset 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1986 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  once  again  congratu- 
late the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  The  VFW  has  been  a  great 
help  to  me  in  my  role  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  This 
week  the  national  and  local  leadership  of  the 
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VFW  are  in  Washington  to  meet  with  their 
elected  representatives  and  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  seetng  New  Jersey  State  Commander 
Edward  Fischer  of  Roseland.  NJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  veterans  service  organizations 
pedorm  a  very  useful  role  particularly  in  this 
era  of  budget  red'Xtkjns  and  benefit  cutbacks. 
I«lany  times  the  veteran  first  learns  of  the  per- 
sonal effects  of  those  actions  through  his 
service  organization.  With  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  VFW,  Cooper  Holt,  and  the  current 
r»tional  commander,  John  Staum,  I  know  that 
the  VFW  and  its  millions  of  members  are  in 
good  hands. 

I  congratulate  Messrs.  Fischer,  Staum,  and 
Holt  and  all  the  members  of  the  VFW  for  a  job 
well  done.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  them  ail 
this  week. 


RESOLUTION  ON  SPAIN  AND 
ISRAEL 


JMI 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1986 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced a  sense  of  the  House  resolution  con- 
gratulating Spain  and  Israel  for  their  recent 
decision  to  establish  full  diplomatic  relations 
along  with,  Representative  Smith  of  Florida, 
Representative  Reid,  Representative  Ortiz, 
Representative  Roybal,  Representative  Bus- 
TAMANTE,  Representative  Levine,  Representa- 
tive DE  Lugo.  Representative  Richardson. 
Representative  Fuster.  Representative 
COELHO,  and  Representative  Torres. 

On  January  1 7  of  this  year.  Spain  and  Israel 
formally  established  full  diplomatic  relations. 
This  historic  occasion  was  the  culmination  cf 
several  years  of  work  on  the  part  of  leaders  in 
both  nations,  as  well  as  the  support  of  many 
of  us  who  consider  ourselves  to  be  friends  of 
Spain  and  Israel. 

In  January  of  this  year.  Spain  also  formally 
became  a  member  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  established  itself  as  a  full 
member  of  the  community  of  democratic  na- 
tions, not  only  in  Europe  but  throughout  the 
world.  The  rise  of  the  Spanish  democracy  is 
similar  to  the  rise  of  Israel  as  an  outpost  of 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East.  That  is,  both 
nations  have  struggled  to  achieve  democracy. 
Yet,  there  has  never  been  any  question  in 
either  nation  that  the  struggle  has  somehow 
not  been  worth  it.  It  has. 

This  simple  resolution  is  a  way  of  letting  the 
Governments  and  people  of  Spain  and  Israel 
know  that  we  support  them  in  their  efforts  to 
establish  a  better,  more  open  relationship. 
Diplomatic  relations  should  not  be  taken  light- 
ly. The  exchange  of  ambassadors  is  a  privi- 
lege, not  a  nght.  I  am  (:ertain  that  Spain  and 
Israel  were  well  aware  of  this  when  they  de- 
ckled to  establish  diplomatic  relations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  res- 
olution so  that  we  can  send  a  positive  signal 
of  support  to  our  friends  in  Spain  and  Israel. 
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H.  Res.  385 
Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  both  Spain 
and  Israel  should  be  congratulated  for 
their  recent  decision  to  establish  full  dip- 
lomatic relations 

Whereas  on  January.  17.  1986.  Spain  and 
Israel  esUblished  full  diplomatic  relations; 

Whereas  the  relationship  between  Spain 
and  the  Jews  is  historic: 

Whereas  the  contribution  of  Spanish  Jews 
to  Spanish  and  world  culture  is  significant, 
particularly  the  contributions  of  individuals 
such  as  the  12th  century  philosopher  Moses 
Maimonides: 

Whereas  the  nadir  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  Jews  occurred  500 
years  ago  in  1492  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Spain: 

Whereas  the  people  of  Spain  and  Israel 
have  put  behind  them  that  tragic  event:  and 
Whereas  the  Governments  of  Spain  and 
Israel  are.  in  keeping  with  the  t)est  tradi- 
tions of  their  people  and  nations,  firmly 
committed  to  democracy  and  the  democratic 
tradition:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that— 

(1)  both  Spain  and  Israel  should  toe  con- 
gratulated on  establishing  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  each  other: 

(2)  full  diplomatic  relations  between  Spain 
and  Israel  can  only  be  beneficial  to  bringing 
about  enhanced  understanding  l)etween  all 
nations  committed  to  democracy  and  peace: 
and 

(3)  the  relationship  l)etween  Spain  and 
Israel  should  grow  and  prosper. 
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HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  513 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3.  1986 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  cosponsored  legislation  introduced  by 
my  colleague  and  good  fnend,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
expressing  the  strong  disapproval  of  the 
House  to  President  Reagan's  planned  deferral 
and  recission  of  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  and  other  housing  program 
moneys.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
opposing  the  President's  housing  policies. 

The  administration's  strangulation  of  the 
CDBG  Program  will  jeopardize  the  availability 
of  housing  for  low-income  and  very  low- 
income  families,  single  parents  and  senior  citi- 
zens. In  my  district.  $2.5  million  in  CDBG 
money  garnered  $5.6  million  of  private  financ- 
ing to  ensure  the  construction  of  housing  for 
470  people.  Without  the  capacity  to  leverage 
private  financing  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of 
housing  projects,  8  of  10  projects  developed 
in  recent  years  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
would  not  have  t>een  realized. 

The  CDBG  Association  of  San  Jose  has 
prepared  an  analysis  of  the  impact  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  deferral  and  recission  will 
have  upon  services  and  programs  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
summary  with  my  colleagues,  for  it  is  an  ex- 
ample of  one  community's  plight  that  can  be 
extrapolated  on  a  nationwide  basis.  I  urge  my 
fellow  House  Members  to  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  513,  and  send  a  clear  message  to 
the  President  that  abandonment  of  housing 


and  community  development  programs  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

Community  Hohsing  Dfvcujpkrs. 

San  Jose,  CA,  February  19,  1986. 
Re  Impact  of  CDBG  funding  cutbacks  on 
services  provided  by  Non-profits  In  San 
Jose. 
Congressman  Don  Edwards. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Edwards:  The  CDBG 
Association  of  San  Jose  is  very  concerned 
that  the  proposed  cutbacks  in  CDBG  fund- 
ing will  severely  curtail  critically  needed 
services  to  low  income  residents  of  San  Jose 
and  Santa  Clara  County. 

The  Association  is  composed  of  twenty- 
nine  CDBG  funded  nonprofit  agencies  serv- 
ing over  34,000  low  income  persons  (see  at- 
tached roster  of  member  agencies)  of  these 
approximately:  11.356  are  Seniors  and  dis- 
abled persons:  15.605  are  Low  income  adults; 
7.534  are  Youth. 

The  services  provided  by  members  of  the 
Association  are  varied  but  generally  fall  irito 
two  categories:  housing  and  community 
services. 

The  housing  services  include  programs 
that: 

Increase  the  availability  of  affordable 
housing  for  low  income  families,  seniors  and 
the  disabled  through  new  construction,  ac- 
quisition and  rehabilitation  of  existing  units 
and  shared  housing  arrangements. 

Improve  the  existing  supply  of  housing 
through  weatherization.  rehabilitation  and 
home  modifications  for  the  disabled. 

Provide  emergency  shelter,  food  and  crisis 
intervention  for  battered  women  and  their 
children  and  emergency  shelter  for  home- 
less families  and  adults. 

Provide  tenant-landlord  legal  counseling 
and  housing  discrimination  services. 

Place  mentally  ill  adults  and  seniors  in  in- 
dependent living  situations. 

Programs  in  the  community  services  cate- 
gory are  funded  by  the  City  of  San  Jose  to 
enhance  traditional  City  services  for  resi- 
dents earning  80%  or  less  of  the  County 
median  income  by  providing: 

Free    legal   services   to   seniors   and   low 
income  persons  speaking  Asian  Pacific  Lan- 
guages. 
Assistance  to  small  business. 
Job  training  to  the  mentally  ill. 
Recreational  activities  to  seniors,  disabled, 
mentally  ill  and  disadvantaged  youth. 

Food  to  supplement  the  diets  of  seniors 
and  handicapped. 

Consumer  advocacy  services  to  elderly 
persons  in  nursing  homes,  the  developmen- 
tally  disabled  and  the  mentally  ill. 

If  the  proposed  30%  cutback  in  1986 
CDBG  funding  is  implemented  70%  of  the 
agencies  who  are  members  of  the  CDBG  As- 
sociation would  be  forced  to  cut  their  serv- 
ices by  50%  or  more.  This  would  mean  that 
15.000  fewer  low  income  San  Jose  residents 
would  receive  essential  housing  and  commu- 
nity services  in  1986.  More  severe  cutbacks 
would  eliminate  the  services  provided  by 
many  of  the  non-profits  entirely. 

The  CDBG  Association  of  San  Jose  urges 
you  to  vote  against  any  cuts  in  the  CDBG 
program  this  year  or  in  the  future  years,  in- 
cluding the  impoundment  of  funds  already 
allocated.  Cuts  in  CDBG  funding  impact  the 
most  needy  in  our  society  and  threaten  the 
■safety  net"  that  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion promised  to  leave  in  place  for  the  poor. 
We  are  aware  of  your  past  support  of  Fed- 
eral Programs  benefiting  seniors,  disabled 
and  low  income  persons  and  hope  that  you 
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will  not  forget  the  needs  of  your  low  Income 
constituents  when  Congress  makes  its 
budget  decisions  this  year.  If  we  can  supply 
you  with  any  further  information  regarding 
the  Impact  of  CDBG  cuts  on  services  provid- 
ed by  non-profits  in  San  Jose,  please  let  me 
know.  I  can  be  reached  at  Community  Hous- 
ing Developers,  Inc.  (408)  292-9969. 
Sincerely 

Linda  Smith, 

President, 
CDBG  Association  of  San  Jose. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  RICHARD 
GEPHARDT  AT  IOWA  FARM 
BUREAU  FEDERATION  ANNUAL 
MEETING 

HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1986 
Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  our  col- 
league. Dick  Gephardt,  spoke  to  the  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  on  the  urgent  need 
to  revamp  Federal  agricultural  policy  if  we  are 
to  reverse  the  downward  spiral  in  farm  income 
and  halt  the  current  exodus  from  our  farms 
and  rural  communities. 

In  his  presentation,  Mr.  Gephardt  not  only 
accurately  identified  those  agricultural,  fiscal, 
and  monetary  policies  that  have  brought  agri- 
culture to  Its  knees,  he  also  outlined  those 
principles  that  must  guide  us  as  we  attempt  to 
correct  what  is  wrong  in  rural  America  tcxlay. 
I  commend  Mr.  Gephardt's  address  to  the 
attention  of  all  those  wfio  recognize  the  need 
for  new  leadership  and  a  new  direction  in  agri- 
cultural policy. 
Text  follows: 
Prepared  Text   or   U.S.   Rep.   Richard  A. 
Gephardt  (D-MO)  Betore  the  Iowa  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  Annual  Meeting  Des 
Moines.  IA 

It  is  a  special  honor  to  be  asked  to  give  the 
Democratic  view  on  national  farm  policy 
what  that  policy  has  been,  and  what  it 
should  be. 

In  my  view,  there  are  few  Issues  of  more 
critical  importance  on  the  national  agenda. 
I  say  that  as  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
House  Democratic  Caucus,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  an  urban  district  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  and  as  an  American  whose 
family  has  been  touched— seared  might  be  a 
better  word  for  it— by  what  can  happen 
when  things  go  haywire  in  rural  America. 

I  want  you  to  know— even  though  I  come 
from  one  of  the  nation's  largest  cities— 
when  I  see  what's  happening  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, I  do  not  Just  see  dry  statistics  and 
empty  numbers. 

Like  you.  I  know  on  a  personal  level,  this 
farm  crisis  Is  real.  It  Is  severe,  and  Its  conse- 
quences are  disastrous  In  human  as  well  as 
economic  terms. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  I  did  not  come 
to  Iowa  to  engage  In  an  exercise  In  Republi- 
can farm  policy  bashing. 

But  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  current 
farm  crisis  without  discussing  current  farm 
policy— Republican  farm  policy— and  the 
impact  those  policies  have  had  on  our  farm 
families  and  on  our  rural  communities. 

And  I  am  not  unmindful!  of  the  fact 
that— as  an  organization— the  Farm  Bureau 
has  generally  supported  many  of  those  poli- 
cies. 
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If  we  are  serious  about  getting  our  farm 
economy  back  on  traclc  ...  If  are  serious 
about  the  need  to  change  the  failed  policies 
of  the  past,  it  Is  here.  In  the  heartland,  in 
Des  Moines,  and  with  America's  largest  and 
most  influential  farm  group  where  that  dis- 
cussion must  begin. 

I  commend  you  for  taking  the  Initiative  to 
fully  participate  In  that  debate.  And  for  pro- 
viding this  opportunity,  for  me  to  be  part  of 
it. 

In  1980,  Ronald  Reagan  asked:  "Are  you 
better  off  today  than  you  were  four  years 
ago?" 

I  think  that's  a  pretty  fair  question  to  ask 
farmers  today. 

Are  you  better  off  today  than  you  were 
five  years  ago?  Are  your  neighbors  down  the 
road  better  off  today  than  they  were  five 
years  ago? 
The  answer  is  obvious. 
I  can't  tell  you  what  Republican  farm 
policies  have  done  for  the  farmer  over  the 
past  five  years. 

All  I  know  Is  what  they've  done  to  farm- 
ers. 

I  noted  with  some  interest  that  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  the  Vice  President  flew  out  to 
Iowa  and— five  years  after  this  Administra- 
tion came  Into  office— allowed  that  they 
might  have  been  a  "little  slow "  in  express- 
ing their  concern  for  the  farm  problem. 
Well,  I  have  news  for  the  Vice  President. 
This  administration  doesn't  have  a  "farm 
problem." 

Farmers  have  a  big  problem  with  this  ad 
ministration. 

They  promised  farm  prosperity,  but  their 
Republican  farm  policies  have  delivered  a 
Farm  Crisis,  the  likes  of  which  we've  not 
seen  since  the  Great  Depression. 

In  the  past  five  years:  The  value  of  farm 
asseU  has  fallen  by  »84  billion:  123.000 
farmers  are  technically  Insolvent:  In  Iowa 
alone,  one-third  of  the  farmers  are  In  seri- 
ous financial  trouble  and  another  third  are 
barely  hanging  on. 

And  even  as  our  nation's  economic  future 
depends  increasingly  on  foreign  trade,  the 
overseas  figures  for  agriculture  are  Just  as 
bad. 

Before  the  Republicans  came  to  power, 
farm  exports  were  growing  at  a  rate  of  17 
per  cent  a  year  .  .  .  and  had  Increased  In 
value  every  year— without  Interruplton— for 
14  straight  years, 
f  What's  happened  since  then? 
Every  year  for  the  last  five  years,  the  Re- 
publicans promised  to  open  new  markets  for 
our  farmers. 

And  in  those  five  years,  farm  exports  have 
dropped  by  110  billion.  Our  agriculture 
trade  surplus  has  been  cut  In  half. 

The  final  figures  for  1985  are  not  yet  In. 
But  the  preliminary  reports  are  in  and  they 
look  no  better. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  predicts 
at  the  end  of  1985,  the  year-to-date  total  for 
farm  exports  will  be  19  per  cent  below  what 
It  was  In  1984. 

That  represenu  a  31  percent  plunge  from 
the  value  of  farm  exports  five  years  ago. 

Do  American  farmers  have  a  problem  with 
Republican  farm  policies? 

When  tens  of  thousands  of  farm  families 
watch  their  lives  auctioned  off.  and  then 
read  in  the  newspapers  about  a  Republican 
President  who:  Vetoes  the  Emergency  Farm 
Credit  Bill  (as  he  did  last  March):  blocks 
passage  of  a  meaningful  Farm  Bill  (as  he 
did  this  fall);  and  threatens  to  veto  another 
Emergency  Farm  Credit  Bill  (as  he  did  last 
month)  .  .  .  You  bet  we've  got  a  probelm 
with  Republican  farm  policies. 
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When  Iowa's  Governor  has  to  declare  an 
Economic  Emergency— the  first  since  the 
Depression— you  toex.  we've  got  a  problem 
with  Republican  farm  policies. 

When  young  people  who  once  dreamed  of 
one  day  taking  over  the  family  farm,  now 
tell  me  they're  trying  like  the  devil  to  avoid 
that  prospect,  you  toel  we've  got  a  problem 
VRith  Republican  farm  policies. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
says  we  should  keep  th<>  grain  and  export 
the  farmers— and  thinks  it's  funny-you  bet 
we've  got  a  problem  with  Republican  farm 
policies. 

And  when  Willie  Nelson  and  Bob  Dylan 
have  to  hold  a  benefit  concert  to  save  Amer- 
ican farmers  within  weeks  of  one  to  save 
starving  Africans  you  know  we've  got  a 
problem  with  Republican  farm  policies. 

This  Administration  seems  to  think  losing 
your  farm  is  like  losing  your  country  club 
membership.  You  can  always  go  elsewhere. 

They  believe  family  farms  are  nothing  but 
a  business.  If  you  fail.  It's  your  problem,  not 
theirs.  It's  nothing  anybody  else  need  be 
concerned  about. 

I  say— the  Democratic  Party  says— they 
are  dead  wrong  about  that. 

What  Is  at  sUke  today  is  not  Just  the  eco- 
nomic survival  of  a  few  businesses. 

What's  at  stake  Is  the  survival  of  a  demo- 
cratic nation's  basic  sy.Jtem  of  producing 
food  and  fiber— our  belief  that:  1.  Our  land 
and  our  production  will  not  be  controlled  by 
Just  a  wealthy  few.  but  that  It  shall  be  held 
widely  In  the  hands  of  many.  2.  And  that  it 
Is  in  the  national  interest  to  have  many 
own,  live  on,  and  obtain  their  livelihood 
from  the  land  .  .  .  because  doing  so  builds 
good  citizens  by  making  them  full  partici- 
panU  in  the  American  Dream. 

But.  for  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
farm  families,  the  American  Dream  has 
become  a  night-mare. 

Republican  farm  policies  have  now  placed 
in  Jeopardy  the  very  survival  of  our  most 
basic  American  way  of  life. 

I  know  many  of  you— In  the  past— have 
supported  this  Administration,  the  Republi- 
can Party,  and  the  farm  policies  they  have 
given  us. 

But  my  message  to  you  today  Is  that  I 
hope  you  re-think  that  position. 

Don't  wonder  if  you  should  leave  the 
Party  which  gave  us  the  farm  policy  which 
produced  this  mess. 

The  fact  is.  the  Republican  Party  has  al- 
ready left  you. 

The  question,  then,  becomes:  What's  the 
alternative?  Where  do  the  Democrau  stand? 
We  believe  American  farm  policy  should 
rest  on  several  basic  principles:  First,  there 
must  be  profitability  in  agriculture:  second, 
farmers  must  be  paid  a  fair  price  for  their 
product  and  their  labor.  That  requires  the 
government  to  provide  the  necessary  envi- 
ronment to  manage  the  supply  that  farmers 
produce;  third,  to  meet  those  twin  goals,  the 
government  has  some  specific  responsibil- 
ities: 

First— to  be  aggressive  In  the  search  for 
new  markets  and  new  uses  for  farm  prod- 
ucts: and 

Second— to  help  not  hinder  our  efforts  to 
sell  our  farm  products  abroad. 

We  believe  the  federal  government  has  a 
responsibility  to  provide  stability  In  agricul- 
ture. To  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  other 
business,  farmers  must  be  able  to  plan  for 
the  future 

We  reject  the  idea  that  farmers  should 
have  to  cope  with  the  wild  extremes  the  Re- 
publicans have  given  them  over  the  past     / 
five    years— everything    from:    The    penny   / 
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wise  A  pound  foolish  1981  Farm  blU:  to  the 
wild  and  wreckless  spending  abandon  of  the 
PIK  program  which  would  put  an  entire 
fleet  of  the  proverbial  dnmlten  sailors  to 
shame. 

We  believe  we  must  halt  and  reverse  the 
trend  toward  concentration  of  farms  and 
our  move  away  from  the  efficiencies  of 
medium  size  and  family  farms. 

We  believe  we  must  expand  exports  St 
match  our  food  supply  with  food  needs 
around  the  world. 

And  in  contrast  to  what  the  Republicans 
delivered,  we  recognize  that  exports  alone 
will  not  save  our  agriculture  industry  .  .  . 
nor  will  simple  talli  about  increasing  exports 
substitute  for  a  real  agricultural  export  pro- 
motion strategy. 

Finally— and  I  know  this  needs  to  be  said 
out  loud  in  Iowa— we  recognize  grain  embar- 
goes hurt  our  fanners  more  than  they  help 
our  foreign  policy. 

But  there's  something  else  that  needs  to 
be  said  out  loud  in  Iowa:  Jimmy  Carter's 
1980  embargo  of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  had  no  more  impact  on  Soviet  foreign 
policy  than  did  Ronald  Reagan's  leaving  it 
in  place  for  nearly  half  a  year  or  Ronald 
Reagan's  1981  embargo  on  the  sale  of  dairy 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  those  who  seelt  partisan  advantage  in 
farm  forums  by  pretending  as  if  only  one 
Party  ever  imposed  an  embargo  do  no  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  preventing  them. 

We  Democrate  believe  we  must  undertake 
three  Important  initiatives: 

First,  we  must  eliminate  the  three  major 
deflclU  In  this  country— the  budget  deficit, 
the  trade  deficit,  and  the  leadership  deficit. 
We  have  to  stop  the  reckless  'borrow  and 
spend"  policies  the  Republicans  have  given 
us. 

The  biggest  budget  deficits  In  history 
have  buried  farmers  under  high  Interest 
rates.  And  they  have  over-valued  the  dollar 
so  badly  that  those  who  seek  to  sell  our 
farm  products  abroad  find  themselves  at  a 
tremendous  disadvantage. 

We  must  reduce  the  $150  billion  trade  def- 
icit—graphic and  glaring  evidence  of  our  in- 
creasing inability  to  compete  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

That  means  corporations  and  tax  shelters 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.  That  means  the  Pentagon  Is  going  to 
have  to  settle  for  hammers  that  cost  seven 
dollars  Instead  of  seven  hundred  dollars. 

And  it  means  our  trading  partners  abroad 
are  going  to  have  to  start  trading  like 
friends  Instead  of  enemies. 

The  second  important  initiative  we  must 
undertake  Is  a  complete  overhaul  of  our 
farm  price  support  system. 

And  by  a  complete  overhaul.  I  don't  mean 

pulling  the  government  out  and  throwing 

family  farmers  to  the  whims  of  a  market 

that  is  not  yet  fair  or  the  winds  of  nature. 

Par  from  It. 

Government  has  a  critical  role  to  play  In 
agriculture,  just  as  It  has  In  developing  our 
manufacturing  and  high  tech  Industries. 

Our  ag  research  facilities— the  ones  at 
Iowa  State  University  in  Ames  are  prime  ex- 
amples—should be  strengthened,  not  cut 
back. 

We  should  develop  new  ways  to  finance 
agriculture,  which  encourages  capital  to 
find  iu  way  Into  real  farms  .  .  .  not  tax 
farms. 

We  should  eliminate  conflicting  goals  In 
federal  farm  policy  which  only  promote 
waste  and  inefficiencies. 

We  should  expand  our  efforts  to  take  land 
out  of  production.  A  conservation  reserve 
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can  bring  supply  more  In  line  with  demand 
and  make  us  better  stewards  of  the  land. 

We  should  mainUin  the  diversity  of  agri- 
culture by  nurturing  the  small  family  farm. 
And  we  should  strengthen  the  rural  com- 
munity way  of  life  by  fostering  off-farm  eco- 
nomic activities  and  promoting  crisis  centers 
to  help  farm  families  in  distress. 

And  in  these  difficult  times,  we  should  be 
willing  to  target  our  farm  programs  so  that 
they  help  those  who  need  help.  American 
family  farmers. 

The  final  and  most  challenging  initiative 
is  to  unchain  the  productive  genius  of  our 
farmers  to  eliminate  world  hunger. 

It  Is  a  disgrace  that  the  Republicans 
would  have  us  believe  the  American  farm- 
ers' ability  to  produce  food  in  abundance  is 
a  problem  instead  of  an  opportunity.  We 
live  in  world  with  widespread  hunger  here 
at  home  and  mass  starvation  In  countries 
around  the  globe. 

It  Is  time  to  turn  the  best  minds  In  the 
country  to  eliminating  hunger  in  America 
and  hunger  around  the  world. 

Not  to  reduce  it.  Not  to  ease  it.  But  to 
eliminate  world  hunger. 

I  propose  that  the  federal  government 
make  a  pledge  to  America's  farmers  that 
none  of  their  crops  will  ever  sit  idle  in  stor- 
age bins  while  children  go  to  bed  hungry  at 
night. 

We  should  continue  to  maintain  our  own 
strategic  reserve. 

But  there  is  no  excuse  for  excess  grain 
being  held  in  storage  bins  and  left  hanging 
over  the  market  when  It  Is  desparately 
needed  to  keep  human  beings  from  starving 
to  death. 

Oh.  I  know  there  are  those  who  say  the 
world  hunger  problem  is  too  big  and  our 
ability  to  use  our  farm  abundance  to  solve  it 
too  limited. 
I'm  tired  of  hearing  what  we  can't  do. 
If  there's  one  thing  I  know  about  Ameri- 
cans, It  Is  when  we  have  the  will,  we  will 
find  the  way. 

I  challenge  thb  nation  to  see  what  we  can 
do. 

If  we  can  boost  our  arms  sales  abroad  by 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  we  can 
do  the  same  with  our  farm  products. 

If  the  Republicans  can  Increase  U.S.  mili- 
tary tUd  overseas  by  111  per  cent  the  past 
five  years,  surely  we  can  Increase  the  Pood 
for  Peace  program  by  more  than  the  pid- 
dling 5  percent  they've  turned  In  so  far. 

And  If  the  Republicans  can  challenge  the 
Soviet  Union  to  meet  us  in  a  race  for  the 
most  sophisticated  outer-space  weaponry, 
we  can  certainly  challenge  them  to  help  us 
eliminate  world  hunger. 

We  face  a  critical  choice  between  two  very 

different  futures  for  our  farm  communities. 

We  can  choose  the  Republican  future  for 

farming  .  .  .  lower  prices,  more  foreclosures, 

and  more  lives  put  on  the  auction  block. 

Or  we  can  choose  a  bright  future— one 
that  puts  agriculture  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
economic  change  and  opportunity  and  in- 
cludes the  family  farmer  in  the  American 
dream. 

The  Republicans  have  taken  us  into  a 
period  of  drift  and  lack  of  national  pur- 
pose—especially in  agriculture. 

They  would  have  us  believe  we've  entered 
an  era  of  limits. 

They  say  we  have  too  many  farmers  and 
that  farm  prices  have  been  kept  at  prices  ar- 
tificially too  high. 

They  say  the  future  of  agriculture  is  one 
of  re-trenchment.  Restructure.  Retreat. 

I  say— the  E)emocratic  Party  says— they 
are  wrong. 
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We  have  a  legacy  to  preserve  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  a  nation  bom  of  activists— of 
pioneers,  of  settlers,  of  adventurers,  quest- 
ing, striving,  reaching  new  goals  and  seeking 
new  horizons. 

We  confront  problems.  We  tell  ourselves 
what  we  can  do,  not  what  we  cannot  do. 

That's  the  legacy  we  DemocraU  cherish, 
and  which  we  Americans  must  pass  on  to 
our  children. 

For  the  frontiers  we  have  yet  to  explore 
are  boundless. 

Prom  the  far  side  of  space,  to  the  Inside  of 
men's  minds,  there  are  breakthroughs  just 
waiting  to  happen. 

I  say  the  future  lies  In  meeting  those  chal- 
lenges, not  In  defining  our  limits. 

We  must  once  again  challenge  this  nation 
to  greatness,  challenge  It  to  excellence. 

The  American  dream  Is  not  fading,  and 
the  family  farmer  need  not  go  the  way  of 
the  dinosaur. 

The  federal  government  must  not  stand 
Idly  by  and  let  American  agriculture.  .  .  . 
the  family  farm.  .  .  .  wither  and  die  on  the 
vine. 

Our  hopes,  our  silent  prayers,  our  vision 
of  a  world  made  better  for  our  children- 
and  our  determination  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  that  quest— that's  what  makes 
America  the  most  favored  nation  on  Earth. 

We  must  never  allow  that  light  of  hope  to 
go  out. 
We  must  never  allow  the  dream  to  die. 
Thank  you. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  4,  1986,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  5 

9:00  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Alfred  C.  Slkes.  of  Missouri,  to  be  As- 
sistant   Secretary    of    Commerce    for 
Communications  and  Information. 

SR-3S3 
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9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 

Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

8D-226 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

8H-319 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommlt- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the 
Federal       Emergency       Management 

Agency. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SD-138 

Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts. 

SD-342 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

SD-192 

Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  the  first 
concurrent    resolution   on   the   fiscal 
year  1987  budget. 

SD-608 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Morton  I.  AbramowlU,  of  Massachu- 
setu,  and  H.  Allen  Holmes,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  each  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Bute,  and  Otto  J. 
Reich,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 

8D-419 

*  Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
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3:00  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  8.  1078.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1986.  1987.  and  1988  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

8-206.  Capitol 
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MARCH  7 


MARCH  « 

•9:18  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  airline 
safety  in  the  United  SUtes. 

8D-342 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  and 
the  Japan-United  SUtes  Friendship 
Commission. 

8-140.  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  farm 
credit  situation. 

8D-538 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-386 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
situation    in    Ethiopia,    focusing    on 
forced  population  removal  and  human 

righU. 

SD-419 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcotnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  child  care  pro- 
grams. 

8D-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
funding  leveU  and  programmatic 
changes  in  the  Federal-aid  Highway 
Program  and  the  administration's  leg- 
islative proposal. 

8D-406 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-228 

Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  reuse  abuse  of 
disposable  dialysis  devices. 

8D-628 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Minerals  Management  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

8D-138 

4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 


9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtlon 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Paul  Lamboley,  of  Nevada,  and  JJ. 
Slnunons.  of  Oklahoma,  each  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commission. 

8R-3ftS 

10:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Jed  Dean  Chrlstensen,  of  Virginia,  to 

be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Surface 

Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement. 

8D-368 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  review 
issues  surrounding  the  attempted  de- 
fection of  Miroslav  Medvid  and  the 
AdminUtration's  procedures  regarding 
East  bloc  defectors. 

8D-336 

11:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  TransporUtlon  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  sUte 
of  agricultural  and  rural  economy. 

SD-582 
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9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

8D-n6 

MARCH  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2069,  to  Improve 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  program 
sUbllity  and  lessen  burdensome  ad- 
ministrative    requiremenU.     improve 
services   to   youth   and   the   hard-to- 
serve,  and  strengthen  enforcement. 

8D-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

sD-ne 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  farm 
credit  situation. 

SD-638 

Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtlon 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  1999.  to  pro- 
vide for  a  uniform  product  liability 
law. 

SR-363 

Small  Busineu 

Innovation  and  Technology  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 

plemenutlon  of  the  Small  Business 
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Innovation    and    Research    Program 

(PX.  97-319). 

SR-428A 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1543,  to 
prohibit  the  importation,  use  or  sale  in 
the  country  of  products  made  abroad 
by  a  VS.  patented  process,  and  S. 
1093,  to  allow  an  exter  ion  of  patent 
life  for  agricultural  chemicals  and  vet- 
erinary medicines  for  time  lost  in  regu- 
latory review  procedures  at  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

SO-226 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  solar  and  renewable  energy, 
energy  research,  and  envirormient  pro- 
grams. 

SE>-192 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefings  on  arms  control  issues. 

SH-219 

MARCH  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  both  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Robert  E.  Rader,  Jr.,  of  Texas  to  be  a 

Member  of  the  Occupational  Safety 

and  Health  Review  Commission. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold  closed   hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  certain  intelligence  programs. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committtee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration, Department  of  TransporUtion, 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 

SD-138 
11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  pj». 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  focusing  on 
multilateral  development  banks. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States,  U.S.  Tax  Court,  Committee  for 
the  Purchase  Prom  the  Blind  and 
Handicapped,  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  Office  of 
the  Special  Counsel,  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Pay,  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  closed  oversight  hearings  on  the 
domestic  and  international  petroleum 
situation. 

SH-219 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  white 
collar  crime  in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 

MARCH  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2069,  to  im- 
prove the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Program  stability  and  lessen  burden- 
some administrative  requirements,  im- 
prove services  to  youth  and  the  hard 
to  serve,  and  strengthen  enforcement. 

SD-430 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

S-205.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, and  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 
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Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Federal  deposit  Insurance  programs. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meetii^g,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  certain 
Defense  programs,  focusing  on  guard 
and  reserve  affairs. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  airline 
safety  In  the  United  SUtes. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing     funds     for     low-Income 
energy  assistance  programs. 

SR-385 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  foreign 
assistance   programs   of   the   Depart- 
ment of  State. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  the  Institute 
of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  fission,  uranium  en- 
richment, and  nucleju-  waste  manage- 
ment. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Fi- 
nancial Management  Service.  Bureau 
of  Public  Debt,  U.S.  Mint,  the  U.S. 
Savings  Bond  Division,  and  the  Inter- 
nsil  Revenue  Service,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 


Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Jefferson  B.  Sessions  III,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama. 

SD-226 
4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
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year  1987  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

8H-319 

MARCH  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2131,  to  revise 
the  method  of  payment  to  hospitals 
for    capital-related    costs    under    the 
Medicare  Program, 

SD-31S 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Navy 
shipbuilding  programs. 

SD-192 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  do- 
mestic   and    International    petroleum 
situation. 

8D-366 

MARCH  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, Social  Security  Administration. 
Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement, 
and  refugee  programs,  all  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  retire- 
ment policy  for  public  safety  officials 
under  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Em- 
ployment Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Army 
modernization  programs   . 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  PosUl  Service. 

8D-134 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  inter- 
national security  assistance  programs 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
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ciulng  on  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commlasion. 

8D-193 

MARCH  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Human 
Development  Services.  Office  of  Com- 
munity Services.  Departmental  Man- 
agement (salaries  and  expenses),  and 
Policy  Research,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

8D-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  De- 
fense   programs,    focusing    on    force 
management  and  personnel. 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

8D-134 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional TransporUtion  Safety  Board. 
Department  of  Transportation,  and 
the  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank, 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior  (regarding  White  House 
and  Vice  President  residence). 

8D-134 


8441 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions, 

BD-aae 

MARCH  30 

9:80  a,m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  NASA. 

8R-363 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  impli- 
cations of  fees  on  imported  oil. 

8D-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for  rehabilitation 
programs, 

8D-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  PosUl  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service,  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
all  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-134 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-336 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  community 
services  block  grant  programs. 

SD-S62 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
United  SUtes  Geological  Survey.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

8D-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministrations. 

8D-193 
Govemmenul  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  govern- 
ment   nonproUferation    activities    for 
198S. 

8D-343 
4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

8H-310 
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3442 

MARCH  31 

9:00  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1992  and  S.  1993. 
bills  to  preserve  the  rights  of  certain 
parties  with  an  interest  in  certain  ves- 
sels or  fishing  facilities,  or  with  an  in- 
terest In  aircraft,  aircraft  parts,  or  ves- 
sels. 

SR-2S3 

MARCH  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations  | 

Interior  and  Related  Ag^cies  Subcommlt- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SI>-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  atomic  energy  defense  ac- 
tivities. 

SD-116 

MARCH  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
D.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 

MARCH  27 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Sulxjommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1987  for  the 
V£.    Holocaust    Memorial,    and    the 
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Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 

"   Interior. 

SD-138 

APRILS 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
conservation  programs. 

SD-138 

APRIL  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
Departmental  Management  (salaries 
and  expenses).  Office  for  Civil  RighU. 
and  Office  of  Inspector  General,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

SD-116 

Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (Amtrak). 

SI>-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  and 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission. 

SD-124 
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APRIL  10 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
education   block   grants,   and   impact 

aid. 

SD-116 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
focusing  on  funds  for  satellite  and  at- 
mospheric programs. 

SR-253 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

S-126.  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Peace 
Corps,  Inter-American  Foundation, 
and  the  African  Development  Founda- 
tion. 

S-126,  Capitol 

APRIL  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search, and  special  institutions  (in- 
cluding Howard  University). 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 


National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 


APRIL  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS.  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica. World  War  I  Veterans,  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A..  and 
Atomic  Veterans. 

SD-106 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
loans  and  insurance,  college  housing 
loans,  and  educational  research  and 
training. 

SD-116 

Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  PosUl  Serv- 
ice, and  general  government  programs. 

SD-124 

APRIL  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  bi- 
lingual education,  vocational  and  adult 
education,  education  statistics,  librar- 
ies, and  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
.  ment  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  22 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home,  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Commission,  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  National  Mediation 
Board,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
and  the  United  States  Institute  of 
Peace. 

SD^116 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  Inter- 
national narcotics  control,  migration 
and  refugee  assistance,  and  antiterror- 
ism programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Com- 
mission,  and   the   Office   of  Surface 


3443 

Mining,    Re<)lamation    and    Enforce- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior. 

8D-193 

APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
ACTION  (domestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting.  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped, 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission. National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science,  and 
National  Center  for  the  Study  of  Afro- 
American  History  and  Culture. 

8D-116 

Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1815.  to  prohibit 
any  employer  from  using  any  lie  detec- 
tor test  or  examination  In  the  work- 
place, either  for  preemploymenl  test- 
ing or  testing  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment. 

8D-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association  and  Conrail. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Sen-lces.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Sut>commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1018,  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "guard"  for 
the    purpose    of    permitting    certain 
labor  organizations  to  be  certified  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as 
representatives    of    employees    other 
than  plant  guards. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  volun- 
tary contributions  to  International  or- 
ganizations programs,  and  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations. 

SD-138 


.ciAJlA 


J 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
and  the  Economic  Regiilatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

SO-192 

APRIL  2« 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SI>-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Tie- 
velopment    and    certain    independent 

agencies. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  ytar  1987  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  30 


JMI 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
human  resources  impact  of  reentry  of 
women  into  the  labor  force. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SI>-124 

MATl 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-192 

MAY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partmenU  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

B4AY7 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  SUte,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  U.S. 
District  Courts/Courts  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  medical 
malpractice. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 


March  3,  1986 


March  3,  1986 


MAYS 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments   of     Labor,     Health     and 
Himian  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

•10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1987  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

- — \  SD-192 


MAY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  14 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  barriers  to 

health  care. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies 

SD-138 

MAY  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology. 

SD-192 


MAY  20 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services. 

SD-192 

MAY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  SUte,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  of  Democracy. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  medi- 
cal malpractice, 

SD-430 


MAY  39 

3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

.SD-193 

JX7NE4 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  SUte,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
SUte,  the  Judiciary,  and  certain  relat- 
ed agencies. 

S-146.  Capitol 

■    Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
imposition  of  user  fees  in  FDA  approv- 
al procedures  for  new  drugs. 

SD-430 

JUNE  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs. 

SD-430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUNE  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety  issues. 

SD-430 

JUNE  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 

JUNE  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administration 
of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 

SD-430 

JXniY16 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  esUblishment 
of  generic  drug  procedures  and  patent 
term  restoration  for  animal  drugs. 

SD-430 

JULY  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 


3445 


AUGUST  5 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  private 
sector  initiatives  in  human  services. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  Impact  on  drug  research  and 
space  technology. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  5 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  white- 
collar  crime  in  the  United  SUtes. 

SD-236 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rue«</ai^,  March  I  1986 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Valdemaras  Cukuras. 
chaplain.  Sisters  of  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Convent.  Putnam.  CT.  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  Ruler  of  all  nations: 

We  ask  You  to  bless  this  august 
body  of  distinguished  legislators  and 
leaders  of  our  Nation. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  68th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  Lithuania  we  offer  our  humble 
petitions  for  the  enslaved  Lithuanian 
people  suffering  for  more  than  45 
years  under  the  Soviet  occupation: 
Give  them  Your  encouragement  and 
support  in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

We  are  deeply  grateful.  Father,  for 
having  given  the  clear  insight  and 
courage  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  their  Government  to  stand 
firm  in  defending  the  fundamental 
God-given  rights  of  free  choice  and  in- 
dependence, for  consistently  refusing 
to  recognize  the  illegal  and  forced  an- 
nexation of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Continue  to  bless.  O  Lord,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica who  show  such  solidarity  with  cap- 
tive nations.  Strengthen  their  efforts 
in  maintaining  peace  in  the  world,  and 
sustain  their  mission  "to  establish  jus- 
tice, ensure  tranquility,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty. "  Let  all  these  noble  ef- 
forts become  a  beacon  of  hope  also  for 
the  brave  people  of  Lithuania. 

This  we  ask  in  the  name  of  Your 
Son.  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord. 
Amen. 


Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


REV.  VALDEMARAS  CUKURAS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  to 
our  Nations  Capital,  Rev.  Valdemaras 
Cukuras.  chaplain  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  in  Putnam.  CT,  who  of- 
fered the  opening  prayer. 

Father  Cukuras  was  bom  in  Bauska. 
Latvia  on  April  11,  1915,  and  after 
graduating  from  the  Kaunas  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Lithuania,  worked  as 
the  school  chaplain  from  1938  to  1944. 
After  fleeing  from  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  Lithuania,  he  did  pastoral  work 
among  the  Lithuanian  refugees  in 
Thuringia,  Germany,  in  1944  and  1945. 
During  the  next  5  years  he  contin- 
ued his  studies  in  Rome,  obtaining  a 
doctorate  in  theology  from  Gregorian 
University  and  a  doctorate  in  philoso- 
phy from  the  Angelicum  University. 
He  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
1950.  initially  living  in  Ohio,  and  then 
moved  to  Voluntown,  CT,  where  he 
taught  the  Lithuanian  language  and 
literature  to  Lithuanian  girls  at  Ann- 
hurst  College.  Father  Cukuras  became 
chairman  of  the  department  of  philos- 
ophy at  Annhurst  College,  and  since 
his  arrival  in  our  country,  he  has  writ- 
ten many  articles  on  religion  and  phi- 
losophy for  the  Lithuanian  press. 

I  want  to  thank  Father  Cukuras  for 
being  with  us  today,  and  to  wish  him 
continuing  success  in  his  dedicated 
work  in  the  church. 


the  Philippines.  Nicaragua  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  The  majority  of  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  want  freedom, 
from  oppression  just  like  the  people  of 
Haiti  and  the  Philippines. 

I  have  a  solution  to  the  dilemma, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Maybe  Uncle  Sam  could  agree  to  fly 
Ortega  out  of  Managua  to  either 
Havana  or  Moscow.  Better  yet.  he, 
Marcos,  and  Duvalier  could  spend  time 
together  on  a  remote  island.  What  a 
fitting  end  for  three  birds  of  a  feather. 
I  think  it  might  work. 


THE  RISK  RETENTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1986 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  across 
the  State  of  Oregon  and  across  this 
country,  our  citizens  are  having  great 
difficulty  securing  affordable  general 
liability  insurance.  We  are  seeing  our 
businesses  and  our  child  care  centers 
and  our  professions  and  numerous 
American  institutions  faced  with  a 
treacherous  insurance  market  where 
premiums  skyrocket  by  as  much  as 
1,200  percent  a  year,  and  coverage  is 
drastically  reduced,  if  available  at  all. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  that  I 
think  can  help  turn  this  situation 
around.  Under  existing  law.  individ- 
uals seeking  product  liability  insur- 
ance who  find  themselves  in  such  a  fi- 
nancial bind  can  join  together  to  form 
collective  self-insurance  groups. 

My  bill,  the  Risk  Retention  Act 
Amendments  of  1986.  would  extend 
this  right  to  individuals  and  groups 
seeking  general  liability  coverage  and 
thus  help  resolve  the  great  economic 
crisis  that  we  are  facing  in  this  coun- 
try; and  that  is  the  difficulty— obtain- 
ing affordable  insurance  coverage. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  of 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  bill  on  the  Private 
Calendar. 


STEVEN  McKENNA 
The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  1598) 
lor  the  relief  of  Steven  McKenna. 


LET  DEMOCRACY  IN  AND  SHOW 
ORTEGA  TO  THE  DOOR 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it's  two  down  and  one  to  go.  Dictators 
Duvalier  and  Marcos  are  gone.  Now 
It's  time  for  Comandante  Ortega  to 
leave.  I  have  an  idea  how  to  get  him 
out. 

Democracy  is  on  the  move  around 
the  world.  We  were  all  impressed  by 
the  spirit  of  liberty  in  both  Haiti  and 


REPUBLICANS  STAND  READY  TO 
MEET  ON  THE  BUDGET 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, minority  Republicans  stand  ready 
to  cooperate  on  tackling  the  budget, 
but  the  Democratic  majority  Is  giving 
no  signs  of  its  willingness  to  cooperate. 

For  example,  we  have  heard  nothing 
from  the  majority  on  the  1986  recon- 
ciliation bill,  which  reportedly  has 
been  moving  around  In  the  shadows. 
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What  about  a  Democratic  policy  on 
any  supplemental  appropriations,  or 
about  the  proposals  for  rescissions  and 
deferrals  to  meet  budget  targets? 

What  are  the  Democrat-sponsored 
changes  In  the  farm  bill?  All  of  these 
affect  how  this  House  should  and 
must  handle  the  budget,  and  the  ma- 
jority must  begin  to  say  where  they 
stand. 

Are  the  Democrats  more  interested 
in  budget  sabotage  than  in  true  bipar- 
tisan compromise?  Well,  we  hope  not. 
and  we  Republicans  stand  ready  to 
meet:  but  we  would  hope  that  while 
the  other  body  begins  Its  mark  and 
while  we  have  the  President's  budget, 
that  someday  we  will  see  a  Democratic 
budget,  and  see  them  put  to  paper 
more  than  disparaging  remarks  about 
what  Republicans  are  doing. 
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BEST     SOLUTION     IN     CENTRAL 

AMERICA     IS     A     NEGOTIATED 

DEMILITARIZATION 

(Mr.   WEISS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's remarks  by  the  President  on  aid 
to  the  Contras  were  an  exercise  In  des- 
peration. He  knows  that  his  argu- 
ments don't  hold  water,  so  he  resorts 
to  exaggeration,  distortion,  and  falsifi- 
cation of  the  record. 

The  President  says  Nicaragua  won't 
negotiate  unless  we  vote  Contra  aid. 
The  record  shows  otherwise.  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua  have  just  conclud- 
ed an  agreement  for  the  demilitariza- 
tion of  their  common  border.  Sending 
arms  to  the  Contras  won't  strengthen 
that  peace  agreement;  It  will  under- 
mine it. 

The  American  people  know  It— there 
is  no  significant  support  in  America 
for  a  needless  war  in  Central  America. 
To  sell  his  proposal,  the  President 
Invokes  the  specter  of  a  hemispheric 
threat,  reaching  from  South  America 
all  the  way  to  Harllngen,  TX,  emanat- 
ing from  one  of  the  smallest  and  poor- 
est countries  In  the  hemisphere.  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  many  of  us  really  are  ca- 
pable of  believing  this  fantasy?  Mexico 
stands  between  Nicaragua  and  Harlln- 
gen, TX.  and  Mexico  Is  not  quaking  In 
Its  boots.  Mexico,  In  company  with  all 
the  other  Contadora  coimtries,  says 
the  best  solution  in  Central  America  is 
negotiated  demilitarization.  They  say 
the  best  way  to  start  the  peace  process 
is  to  end  funding  for  the  Contras.  We 
have  had  enough  of  foreign  policy  by 
fantasy,  and  it  has  already  cost  us  too 
much.  It's  time  to  base  our  foreign 
policy  on  the  facts.  It's  time  to  end  the 
Contra  war. 


LET  US  AID  OUR  FRIENDS  IN 
NICARAGUA 

(1ST.  LAOOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
let's  face  It.  We  in  this  House  are 
charged  with  defending  the  United 
States  from  our  enemies.  If  our  en- 
emies are  so  anxious  to  see  the  Sandi- 
nista  Communists  succeed,  shouldn't 
we  be  just  as  anxious  so  see  that  they 
don't? 

Libya  has  given  the  Nlcaraguan 
Communist  government  some  $400 
million  over  the  last  4  years.  Qadhafl's 
regime  has  also  given  aircraft,  arms, 
oil,  and  military  advisers,  some  of 
whom  are  advising  the  Sandirista  po- 
litical iHjlice  on  techniques  in  interro- 
gation. You  can  bet  that  training  does 
not  Include  courses  In  respect  for 
human  rights. 

Qadhafl  says  he  Is  supporting  the 
Communists  "because  they  are  fight- 
ing America  at  its  doorstep.  Nicaragua 
means  a  great  thing;  it  means  fighting 
America  near  Its  borders." 

The  Libyan,  Soviet,  Cuban,  Eastern 
block,  PLO  support  for  the  Commu- 
nists tips  the  scales  heavily  In  their 
favor  In  the  fight  for  the  survival  of 
the  democracies  in  Central  America.  If 
we  want  to  protect  those  democracies 
and  our  own,  we  had  better  make  sure 
that  our  enemies'  friends  In  Nicaragua 
do  not  succeed. 


which  we  will  construct  a  strong  and 
secure  America.  Without  this  founda- 
tion there  will  be  little  left  on  which 
to  build  a  dream. 


WE  SHOULD  BE  WILLING  TO 
SACRIFICE  NOW  TO  PROVIDE 
KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE 

FUTURE 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  heard  the  President  speak  of 
his  dream  about  America's  future.  He 
sees  a  land  teeming  with  educated  con- 
tented citizens  looking  forward  always 
to  the  next  frontier.  I  share  that 
dream.  I  think  we  all  do.  But  I  see  a 
fatal  flaw.  The  President  Is  providing 
us  no  way  to  reach  that  dream. 

Let's  think  for  1  minute  about  these 
highly  educated  people.  Where  are 
they  conUng  from?  The  President  pro- 
poses a  27-percent  cut  In  fiscal  year 
1987  on  student  financial  assistance 
programs.  At  this  rate,  only  the 
wealthy  can  afford  a  higher  education. 
Are  there  enough  wealthy  people  to 
carry  this  whole  country  forward?  Can 
we  afford  to  waste  the  Intelligence  of 
the  middle  class  and  the  poor? 

My  fellow  Members,  educated  people 
don't  come  from  nowhere.  We  have  to 
be  wining  to  make  the  sacrifices  now 
to  provide  a  base  of  knowledge  for  the 
future.  Programs  like  Follow  Through, 
College  Work  Study,  and  college  loans 
and  grants  are  the  building  blocks  on 


WE  SHOULD  ACT  NOW  ON 
DAIRY  BILL  TO  FAIRLY  IMPLE- 
MENT GRAMM-RUDMAN 

(Mr.  JEFFORDS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  Town  Meeting  Day  In  Vermont— a 
day  that,  as  CBS'  Charles  Kuralt  re- 
cently observed,  every  citizen  in  Ver- 
mont becomes  a  legislator  deciding 
town  business.  It  becomes  Iroiilc. 
therefore,  that  I— as  the  lone  Con- 
gressman from  Vermont— stand  before 
you  once  again  because  I  have  been 
denied  the  ability  to  legislate  here.  In 
fact,  so  have  you. 

Last  week,  a  bill  that  would  allow 
this  body  to  Implement  Oramm- 
Rudman  In  the  Dairy  Program  went 
through  all  the  proper  channels  to 
appear  before  you.  It  passed  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  It  obtained  a  rule 
from  the  Rules  Committee.  At  the  last 
minute,  however.  It  was  pulled  from 
consideration  here  by  the  House  lead- 
ership. 

That  action.  If  not  reversed,  fore- 
closes on  your  ability  to  Implement 
the  concept  of  Gramm-Rudman  fairly. 
More  Important,  it  forecloses  on  the 
livelihoods  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
farmers  who  will  be  driven  into  bank- 
ruptcy by  our  inaction. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  very  clear. 
H.R.  4188  does  not  exempt  dairy  from 
Gramm-Rudman.  It  does  not  circum- 
vent Gramm-Rudman.  What  H.R. 
4188  does  is  to  Implement  Gramm- 
Rudman  In  a  way  that  would  save  the 
U.S.  Treasury  $80  million  without  un- 
necessarily taking  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion in  income  away  from  farmers. 

There  is  still  time  to  act— and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  now  to  do  so. 


TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE SHOULD  BE  RENEWED 
(Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  Commerce  Department 
released  new  figures  Indicating  our 
Nation  suffered  from  yet  another 
record  trade  deficit  In  January,  a  level 
far  above  that  achieved  In  any  previ- 
ous month.  There  Is  a  price  and  a  cost 
attached  to  those  new  records.  They 
are  found  In  my  constituents  In  north- 
eastern Ohio.  Trade  deficits  are  synon- 
ymous with  unemployment;  and  with 
Increasing  Influx  of  foreign  goods  Into 
our  domestic  markets  U.S.  firms  lose 
their   goods  to   foreign   competition, 
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and  lost  business  translates  into  lost 
Jobs  in  Ohio. 

Most  economists  and  trade  experts 
estimate  that  our  record  trade  deficits 
of  the  last  few  years  have  not  come 
cheaply.  The  price:  3  million  jobs 
across  America  and  40.000  lost  in 
northeastern  Ohio  alone.  While  we 
have  not  had  significant  progress  on 
the  trade  front,  the  Presidents  budget 
proposes  to  shred  that  part  of  the 
safety  net  which  is  left  for  the  workers 
who  lose  their  jobs.  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  trade  adjustment  assistance. 

Proposed  to  be  eliminated  in  the 
President's  budget,  this  meager  pro- 
gram provides  training,  job  search, 
and  relocation  expenses  for  those  who 
have  suffered  as  the  casualties  of  this 
international  trade  war. 

Not  only  do  we  not  have  a  coherent 
trade  policy  but  we  shred  those  last  re- 
maining articles  of  decency  and  self- 
respect  that  the  unemployed  currently 
have.  We  need  to  move  forward  with 
reconciliation,  we  need  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance,  we  need  a  national 
trade  policy. 
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cratic  leadership  to  pull  that  legisla- 
tion from  consideration  last  Thursday. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
graciously  given  us  until  tomorrow,  ad- 
ditional time  to  try  to  correct  that 
mistake. 

I  beseech  the  Democratic  leadership: 
Show  your  commitment  to  fairness 
and  show  most  of  all  your  willingness 
to  legislate  deficit  reduction  and  bring 
that  legislation  back  for  consideration. 


DOES   GRAMM-RUDMAN    REALLY 

HAVE     AN     OBUGATION     FOR 

THIS  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members,  we  have  to  decide  this  week 
a  very,  very  important  question.  That 
is,  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
Gramm-Rudman  really  has  an  obliga- 
tion for  this  Congress.  The  question 
really  boils  down  to  this:  Does 
Gramm-Rudman  mean  legislated  defi- 
cit reduction  or  does  Gramm-Rudman 
simply  mean  sequestration. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  Democratic 
colleagues    that    if    Granun-Rudman 
simply  means  sequestration  we  would 
have  implemented  the  March  1  cuts 
back    in    December    when    we    first 
passed  Gramm-Rudman.  Rather  it  was 
the  will  of  the  conferees  to  give  us 
from  December  until  March  1  to  try  to 
legislate  those  reductions,  those  sav- 
ings in  each  and  every  committee.  I 
would  suggest  that  it  is  the  similar  will 
of  the  conferees  as  we  look  toward  Oc- 
tober 1  and  fiscal  year  1987.  Last  week 
we  brought  from  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  to  this  Congress,  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  legislation   which  would  meet 
Gramm-Rudman  savings  in  the  dairy 

surea. 

Most  importantly  we  legislated  those 
savings.  We  did  not  try  to  implement 
■    them  through  sequestration. 

Second,  our  legislative  proposal  actu- 
ally would  have  saved  the  Government 
more  money  than  would  have  an 
across-the-board  4.3-percent  cut  In  the 
dairy  area.  Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  the  decision  of  the  Demo- 


MARCOS       WAS       OUSTED       BY 
QUIET  DIPLOMACY.  NOT 

FORCE  OF  ARMS— LET  US 
LEARN  THIS  LESSON  IN  NICA- 
RAGUA 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  President  has  been  coddling 
the  Contras  is  an  attempt  to  liken 
them  to  the  supporters  of  Corazon 
Aquino.  This  public  relations  gimmick 
grossly  misrepresents  the  situation  in 
Central  America— to  say  nothing  of 
the  good  name  of  President  Aquino. 

First.  Mr.  Reagan  is  asking  for  $100 
million  in  aid  for  military  purposes. 
Marcos  was  not  ousted  by  the  force  of 
arms,  but  by  the  might  of  quiet  diplo- 
macy. Years  of  American  military  aid 
to  the  Philippines  was  on  the  side  of 
Marcos,  not  Aquino. 

Second,  the  real  enemy  of  the 
United  States  in  developing  nations  is 
hunger,  disease,  and  poverty.  Ulti- 
mately, it  was  Marcos'  failure  to  ad- 
dress these  needs  that  led  to  his  down- 
fall. Mr.  Reagan  is  making  the  same 
mistake  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  new  PR 
initiative,  shows  once  again  a  direction 
to  align  the  American  people  with  a 
failed  policy  of  military  intervention 
as  an  answer  to  the  aspirations  of  an 
oppressed  people  longing  for  a  better 
life. 


captivity  just  passed  on  January  8.  On 
May  28.  David  Jacobsen,  from  my 
county  in  California,  will  have  been 
held  for  1  year.  Thomas  Sutherland 
was  kidnaped  9  months  ago  this 
coming  Sunday.  The  end  of  the  captiv- 
ity of  these  long  suffering  Americans 
is  still  nowhere  in  sight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  last  Novem- 
ber, after  Father  Jenko.  and  Terry  An- 
derson, David  Jacobsen  and  Tom 
Sutherland  wrote  to  me  and  George 
O'Brien,  "I  continue  to  stand  ready  to 
do  whatever  I  can  to  help  bring  their 
release  and  I  will  not  just  sit  tight." 

In  the  meantime  I  continue  to  hold 
out  hope  that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Terry 
Waite.  whose  last  mission  to  Beirut  on 
Christmas  Eve  ended  in  yet  another 
setback,  and  others,  will  be  successful 
in  the  near  future.  I  continue  to  re- 
member each  one  in  my  grace  before 
meals  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  I 
enjoin  each  of  my  colleagues,  and  each 
American  to  join  with  me  and  pray  for 
their  release.  I  ask  again  that  the  kid- 
napers communicate  with  us  so  that 
the  ordeal  that  they  are  suffering  will 
end. 
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^..^EMEMBER  OUR  HOSTAGES 

(Mr>Q$RNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  once  again 
recall  the  plight  of  our  hostages  in 
Lebanon. 

Two  weeks  from  today.  March  18. 
will  mark  the  2  year  anniversary  of 
the  kidnaping  of  William  Buckley  in 
Lebanon.  Mr.  Buckley,  has  not  been 
seen  for  over  1  year  and  presumed 
dead.  Nor  do  we  know  the  fate  of 
Peter  Kilbum.  Nothing  has  been 
heard  about  Mr.  Kilbum,  since  his 
capture  15  months  ago  yesterday. 

March  16  will  be  the  1  year  anniver- 
sary of  AP  correspondent  Terry  An- 
derson's captivity.  Father  Lawrence 
Jenko's   1   year  anniversary  of  cruel 


THE  DEINDUSTRIALIZATION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  feature  article  in  the  March  3 
issue  of  the  Business  Week  magazine 
carries  the  title  'The  Hollow  Corpora- 
tion." A  new  kind  of  company  is  evolv- 
ing in  this  country,  a  company  that 
farms  out  everything  from  manufac- 
turing to  billing,  or  a  company  that 
buys  parts  and  assembled  products  in 
low-wage  countries,  slaps  its  own  name 
on  them,  and  distributes  them  in 
America. 

If  this  country  allows  its  industrial 
base  to  shrink,  if  business  persists  in 
the  process  of  hollowing  its  own  manu- 
facturing capability  while  focusing 
only  on  short-run  returns,  then  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  declining  standard  of 
living.  This  is  an  economics  of  capital 
destruction,  an  economics  of  instant 
gratification.  It  is  an  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility to  our  children,  to  our 
workers  and  consumers. 

The  American  manufacturing  indus- 
try cannot  be  revitalized  as  long  as 
capital  investment  has  to  compete 
with  the  riskless  return  of  8  percent 
on  Government  bonds.  We  need  a 
monetary  system  that  will  make  it  pos- 
sible once  more  for  the  Government  to 
borrow  at  2  to  2V4  percent,  and  for  in- 
dustry, at  2y*  to  3  percent  interest. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  stop  the 
process  of  deindustrialization  and  cap- 
ital consumption  in  America,  before 


more  lasting  damage  is  done  to  our  se- 
curity and  prosperity. 

The  issuance  of  Gold  Eagle  Bonds 
by  the  U.S.  Government  would  not 
only  bring  down  the  rate  of  interest  to 
those  levels,  but  it  would  also  avert  a 
debt  crisis  threatening  the  financial 
markets  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Our  future  is  literally  in  our  own 
hands,  if  we  have  the  courage  and 
foresight  to  recognize  the  danger  and 
its  twin  brother,  opportunity. 


CRIPPUNG  HOUSING 
PROPOSALS 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'm  dis- 
mayed that  the  Presidents  budget  rec- 
ommend slashing  the  No.  1  program; 
put  American  Families  in  homes.  The 
FHA  Mortgage  Program.  This  budget 
bans  FHA  loans  for  families  making 
more  than  $40,000  a  year,  increasing 
the  user  fee  from  3.8  percent  to  5  per- 
cent and.  on  top  of  that,  requiring 
that  the  user  fee  be  paid  up  front  as 
part  of  the  closing  costs. 

Right  now  the  average  required 
downpayment  for  an  FHA  loan  on  a 
$59,000  home  is  $3,500.  The  adminis- 
tration's proposal  would  raise  that 
figure  to  $8,055. 

How  many  working  couples  making 
under  $40,000  a  year  can  afford  to 
come  up  with  that  much  cash? 

Thousands  of  would-be  homebuyers 
in  Oregon  would  not  be  able  to  get 
FHA  loans  under  the  President's  pro- 
posal. 

When  the  President  told  us  in  Janu- 
ary that  "America  is  on  the  move",  a 
lot  of  us  were  pleased.  But  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, where  are  young  families  going 
to  move  when  they  can't  find  mort- 
gages? 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
writing  to  the  President  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Budget  Committee 
expressing  our  opposition  to  these 
crippling  housing  proposals. 


Philippines  to  the  miraculous  cross- 
channel  invasion  of  France  at  the  Nor- 
mandy beachhead. 

Following  the  war.  Eisenhower  re- 
turned to  serve  as  the  President  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  but  returned  to 
military  service  to  oversee  the  creation 
of  NATO  military  forces  and  assume 
the  duties  of  Supreme  Commander. 

Eisenhower  gave  his  first  political 
speech  in  Abilene  on  June  4.  1952.  and 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  year  1990  marks 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  on  October 
14,  1890.  Today.  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation to  create  the  Eisenhower  Cen- 
tennial Commission  to  plan  for  the 
proper  observance  of  this  important 
event.  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  important  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT 
DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Dwight  David  Eisenhower  is  one 
of  Kansas'  most  celebrated  sons.  His 
career  of  service  to  this  Nation  is  well 
known  and  requires  little  elaboration. 

Ike.  as  we  all  know  him.  grew  up  in 
Abilene,  KS.  and  went  on  to  make  his 
hometown  and  State  proud.  After 
graduation  from  West  Point  in  1916, 
his  military  career  took  him  across  the 
country  and  around  the  world.  Prom 
Camp  Colt  near  Gettysburg.  PA,  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  from  the 


FAIR  STANDARDS  FOR 
POLYGRAPH  TESTS 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
use  of  polygraph  tests  as  a  condition 
of  employment  has  raised  questions 
concerning  both  the  rights  of  employ- 
ers and  the  rights  of  employees  and 
job  seekers. 

H.R.  3916  offers  protection  to  indi- 
vidual rights  while  allowing  employers 
the  use  of  tests  conducted  with  this 
protection  in  mind. 

This  bill  sets  minimum  standards  for 
the  conduct  and  use  of  such  testing.  It 
ensures  that  testing  is  voluntary;  it 
prohibits  questions  that  pry  into  reli- 
gion, race,  political  beliefs,  sexual 
preferences,  or  activity  in  labor  organi- 
zations. The  bill  allows  the  examinee 
to  stop  the  test  at  any  time.  It  requires 
testers  to  review  their  questions  in  ad- 
vance with  the  persons  they  examine. 

The  bill  states  that  employers  may 
take  no  action  based  on  the  test  re- 
sults alone.  The  bill  also  guards  test 
results  from  disclosure  to  unauthor- 
ized persons. 

H.R.  3916  enforces  these  rules  by  al- 
lowing States  and  local  governments 
to  set  up  plans  in  line  with  the  stand- 
ards described  in  the  bill.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  will  have  power  to  en- 
force these  plans.  Those  who  violate 
the  bill's  standards  will  be  subject  to 
fines  of  $10,000  and  penalties  de- 
scribed by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
bill.  It  win  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  polygraph  subjects  while 
guarding  the  legitimate  rights  of  em- 
ployers. Because  this  bill  so  well  se- 
cures the  rights  of  all  the  parties  in- 
volved in  polygraph  testing,  It  deserves 
our  approval. 


REPUBLICANS  OPPOSE  SEQUES- 
TRATION AS  ANSWER  TO  THE 
1987  BUDGET 

(Mr.  BOULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)       

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
looks  as  if  quite  a  few  Members  of  this 
body  are  hoping  for  a  painful  and  cat- 
astrophic sequestration  procedure  in 
October,  just  before  the  November 
elections.  To  reach  this  goal,  they 
seem  to  be  opposing  legislation  to 
reduce  Federal  spending,  supporting 
legislation  to  Increase  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  rebuffing  attempts  to  develop 
a  bipartisan,  rational  plan  for  the  1987 
budget. 

Republicans  are  opposed  to  seques- 
tration. Sequestration  was  set  up  in 
the  Gramm-Rudman  Act  only  as  a 
measure  of  last  resort.  It  stands  as  the 
threat  that  is  supposed  to  force  all  of 
us  to  get  serious  about  deficit  reduc- 
tion. We  Republicans  still  believe  that 
sequestration  would  be  terrible  for  the 
country.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  will  all  get  blamed  if  sequestra- 
tion occurs.  It  would  be  an  admission 
that  we  don't  have  the  courage  to  do 
our  jobs.  That  is  why  we  are  eager  to 
begin  working  with  our  Democratic 
colleagues  on  a  realistic,  defensible 
and  enactable  budget  that  hits  the 
$144  billion  deficit  target. 

Time  is  wasting.  The  Senate  Budget 
Committee  begins  writing  their  budget 
tomorrow.  I  hope  the  House  leader- 
ship has  plans  to  do  something  other 
than  wait  for  sequestration.  I  hope 
they  plan  to  do  more  than  block  every 
bill  that  reduces  the  deficit. 

It's  time  to  quit  posturing.  It's  time 
to  sit  down  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and 
begin  to  write  a  serious  budget. 


THE  FOURTH  AMENDMENT: 
STILL  PART  OF  OUR  CONSTI- 
TUTION 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  administration  announced 
the  battle  plan  for  Its  war  on  drug 
trafficking  by  organized  crime.  The 
cornerstone  of  its  strategy  Is  to  Insti- 
tute mandatory  drug  testing  for  a  cap- 
tive civilian  work  force;  captive  be- 
cause they  will  be  tested  or  they  will 
be  fired. 

Trying  to  stop  organized  crime's 
multimillion-dollar  drug  business  by 
creating  a  police  state  in  Federal  office 
buildings  would  be  Ineffective  and 
would  create  one  crime  to  create  an- 
other. 

In  its  zeal  to  map  out  an  agenda,  this 
administration  has  once  again  tram- 
pled on  vital  constitutional  rights,  and 
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failed  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of 
its  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  the  fourth  admend- 
ment  is  still  part  of  this  Constitution, 
at  least  the  last  time  I  looked.  The  vi- 
sions of  millions  of  workers  lining  up 
outside  their  workplace  for  drug  tests 
before  entering  work  sounds  more  like 
Soviet  Russia  than  the  United  States 
of  America. 

We  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
give  close  scrutiny  to  the  administra- 
tion's plan. 
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NATIONWIDE  TAX  AMNESTY 
(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  reading 
from  the  Book  of  Internal  Revenue: 
Thus  sayeth  the  Code: 
We  are  the  shepherds  of  the  flock. 
Verily,  verily,  we  say  unto  thee:  "Come 
forth,  ye  wayward  sheep.  Come  forth  into 
the  fold  of  the  honest  taxpayer." 

"Turn  from  thy  wicked  ways.  Apply  thee 
for  tax  amnesty.  We  give  thee  one  fmal 
chance.  Before  thee  shall  be  smitten." 

•I  shall  smite  thee."  sayeth  the  tax  collec- 
tor And  the  shepherds  must  turn  their 
backs.  Amnesty  shall  only  be  one  tmie. 
Come  back  and  join  the  flock  of  law  abiding 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  reported  this 
morning  that  the  Budget  Committees 
are  considering  a  nationwide  tax  am- 
nesty as  a  means  of  raising  revenue. 

Last  year,  with  my  friends  Brian 
DoNWKLLY  and  BAiwry  Frank,  I  intro- 
duced a  nationwide  tax  amnesty  bill 
modeled  after  the  highly  successful 
amnesty  program  nm  in  our  home 
State  of  Massachusetts.  I've  recently 
spoken  with  OMB  Director  Miller  on 
this  issue,  and  I  lurge  support  for  tax 
amnesty. 


for  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Haiti  and  to  call  upon  the  in- 
terim Government  of  Haiti  to  estab- 
lish an  electoral  process  culminating 
in  free  and  open  elections  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  resolution.  It  is  a 
very  simple  solution  to  a  very  threat- 
ening disease. 

I  urge  that  all  of  the  people  who 
have  been  exiled  from  Haiti  in  the 
past  by  the  dicUtors  Papa  Doc  and 
Baby  Doc  Duvalier  be  allowed  to 
return  to  their  country.  The  best  and 
the  brightest  were  forced  out  of  the 
country.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
return  to  participate  in  these  free  elec- 
tions, and  free  elections  in  Haiti 
should  go  forward  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 


today's  envirotunent  of  abundance  to 
insure  that  future  generations  will  be 
free  of  the  enormous  penalties  of 
energy  shortages. 


a  1235 
HAITI 


JMI 


(Mr.  OWENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  ,     , 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
applauded  the  departure  of  dictator 
Jean-Claude  Duvalier  and  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Haitian  people.  However, 
the  problem  now  is  that  there  is  a  dis- 
ease festering  in  the  palace  that  dicta- 
tor Duvalier  left  behind,  and  that  dis- 
ease is  the  disease  of  the  power  strug- 
gle. In  the  palace  there  is  a  jockeying 
for  power  that  has  begtm  that  will 
only  result  in  another  bloodbath  or 
another  setback  for  the  Haitian 
people.  The  only  solution  to  that  dis- 
ease, the  only  cure,  is  an  injection  of 
moral  force  in  the  form  of  free  elec- 
tions. 

Congressman  Vin  Weber  and  I  have 
introduced  a  nonpartisan  resolution 
which  simply  calls  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  express  its  support 


ENERGY  POUCY 
Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
our  Nation's  energy  picture  looks 
bright  indeed.  Oil  prices  have  fallen  to 
a  low  never  anticipated  by  energy  ex- 
perts. The  year  since  the  deregulation 
of  natural  gas  prices  has  resulted  in 
steady  prices  for  consumers.  Renew- 
able sources  of  energy  have  emerged 
over  the  past  5  years  to  provide  nearly 
10    percent   of    our    Nation's    energy 

A  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  however,  examined  the 
future  of  our  Nation's  renewable 
energy  resources.  WhUe  the  article 
noted  the  accomplishment  of  our 
country's  wind  farms  in  saving  the 
Nation  nearly  1.5  million  barrels  of  oil 
in  1985  as  an  example  of  the  progress 
of  renewable  energy,  it  also  provoked 
some  strong  questions  about  our  Na- 
tion's renewable  energy  future,  as  well 
as  our  general  energy  picture. 

The  expiration  of  energy  tax  credits 
at  the  end  of  1985  may  force  many  in- 
novative energy  technologies  to  wither 
on  the  vine  without  ever  having  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  po- 
tential in  the  energy  market.  This 
action  may  or  may  not  be  the  most  de- 
sirable direction  for  our  Nation's 
energy  policy. 

This  time  of  energy  plenty  is  the 
ideal  condition  under  which  Congress 
should  more  closely  assess  the  Na- 
tion's energy  policy.  Now  is  the  time 
that  we  should  ask  whether  the  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  sources 
serves  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

With  the  future  availability  of  world 
oil  reserves  remaining  uncertain;  with 
the  majority  of  those  reserves  located 
in  unstable  Middle  East  countries,  new 
energy  options  and  sources  must 
remain  at  the  forefront  of  our  deci- 
sionmaking policy.  Let  us  now  accept 
the  responsibility  of  acting  wisely  in 


SATELUTE  SIGNAL  SCRAMBLING 
(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  issue  of  scrambling  of  satellite  sig- 
nals is  one  of  extreme  importance  to 
my  rural  district  In  northern  New 
Mexico  and  to  many  rural  districts 
across  the  country. 

The  satellite  dish  has  made  it  possi- 
ble for  many  rural  Americans  to  view 
television  for  the  first  time— the 
scrambling  of  cable  program  signals, 
without  a  corresponding  marketing 
plan  for  these  signals— could  send 
rural  America  back  to  its  "no  TV" 

While  few  continue  to  argue  that 
cable  programmers  should  be  denied 
the  right  to  protect  their  products 
through  the  scrambling  of  signals, 
many— including  myself— would  argue 
that  we  need  time  to  ensure  that  the 
rural  dish  user  Is  able  to  receive  cable 
programming  through  an  orderly  mar- 
keting system,  at  reasonable  and  equi- 
table rates. 

My  constitu tents  are  not  asking  for 
a  free  ride— they  are  asking  for  a  fair 
ride.  My  constituents  are  not  asking 
for  HBO  for  free-but  they  are  asking 
that  they  are  not  charged  more  for 
HBO  than  are  their  counterparts  in 
the  cable  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  H.R.  1769 
and  H.R.  1840,  both  of  which  would 
ensure  that  the  rights  of  the  sateUite 
dish  user  are  protected. 


DRUG  TESTING 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Organized 
Crime  has  released  a  very  important 
report  to  President  Reagan  on  drug 
use  in  America.  It  recommends  some- 
thing that  the  private  sector  has  long 
employed,  drug  testing  of  employees. 

I  support  this  idea,  and  I  urge  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  do  the  same. 
I,  along  with  my  staff  workers  in 
Washington  and  in  Port  Lauderdale, 
have  agreed  to  volunteer  for  these 
tests,  and  I  am  proud  of  this  commit- 
ment to  honor  and  respect  the  public's 
trust  of  government  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  our  society  makes 
the  statement  that  only  acceptable 
drug  use  is  no  drug  use  at  all.  we  can 
never  hope  to  win  the  war  on  drugs. 


Sadly  enough,  we  are  not  even  pre- 
pared for  drug  testing  here  in  the 
House.  Our  House  rules  do  not  provide 
for  anyone  to  take  the  test,  analyze 
them  or  to  pay  for  them.  I  intend  to 
work  to  change  this  archaic  system, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  private  industry  has 
made  great  strides  in  employing  fair 
methods  of  testing  that  have  reduced 
drug  use  among  the  employees.  We 
should  follow  that  lead.  It  is  time  that 
the  people  of  America  say  "no"  to 
drugs.  It  is  time  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress says  "no"  to  the  people  who  take 
drugs. 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  POUCTY 
IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  President  met  with  the  self- 
declared  leaders  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Contras.  With  great  fanfare,  he  wel- 
comed them  to  the  White  House,  em- 
braced their  cause,  and  pleaded  for 
Congress'  support  for  his  proposal  to 
give  $100  million  toward  their  struggle 
for  freedom.  It  was  compelling  thea- 
ter. 

Where  was  the  President's  fanfare 
when  the  Contadora  ministers  fin- 
ished their  meeting  in  Venezuela? 
Where  was  the  invitation  for  the  Con- 
tadora ministers  to  visit  the  White 
House  and  argue  for  peace?  Where 
was  the  President's  attention  when 
every  one  of  those  ministers  called  for 
an  end  to  U.S.  support  for  the  Con- 
tras? The  callous  inequity  here  is  ap- 
parent, and  It  is  not  lost  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  administration's  policy  in  Nica- 
ragua has  accomplished  nothing  but 
senseless  bloodshed  in  4  years.  Twelve 
thousand  Nicaraguans  have  died  in 
the  undeclared  war  between  the  Con- 
tras and  the  Sandinistas.  Even  with 
the  closest  CIA  supervision,  training, 
funding,  and  combat  assistance,  the 
Contras  numbers  have  dwindled.  And 
despite  the  administration's  promises 
of  their  popularity,  they  have  failed  to 
establish  one  secure  base,  or  keep  one 
firm  stronghold. 

More  importantly,  the  much  hailed 
effort  to  curb  human  rights  abuses  by 
the  Contras  have  been  to  no  avail.  The 
manual  we  all  received  in  our  offices 
yesterday  outlines  strict  moral  con- 
duct regarding  civilians,  children, 
pregnant  women,  and  noncombatants. 
Several  independent  reports,  however, 
have  docimiented  rampant  brutality 
against  these  innocent  people— reports 
that  the  administration  refutes  with- 
out evidence  to  the  contrary  except 
these  Contra  leaders'  assurances  that 
the  abuses  have  been  curbed. 

At  a  critical  time  for  the  fragile 
peace  process  in  Central  America,  we 


are  being  asked  to  redirect  defense 
funds  to  continue  a  bloody,  protracted. 
Illegal  war.  Nothing  could  take  us  far- 
ther from  the  cause  of  justice,  or  bring 
us  closer  to  direct  military  interven- 
tion than  this  plan. 

Who  will  benefit  from  this  initia- 
tive? Certainly  not  the  American 
people,  who  overwhelmingly  have  re- 
jected the  military  option  and  oppose 
the  introduction  of  U.S.  troops.  Not 
the  American  economy,  which  must 
take  drastic  cuts  for  the  next  5  years 
to  bring  it  back  to  order.  Not  the  Nica- 
raguan people,  who  despite  their  dis- 
agreements with  the  direction  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  revolution  have  not  turned 
their  national  loyalty  to  the  armed  re- 
sistance. And  certainly  not  the  other 
Central  American  nations  who  have 
been  trying  to  forge  a  regional  solu- 
tion to  a  conflict  that  has  been  fueled 
by  the  United  States. 

What,  then,  is  proved  by  upping  the 
military  ante  in  Nicaragua?  What  we 
prove  is  that  the  United  States  will 
not  try  peaceful  diplomacy.  And  we 
prove  that  we  learned  nothing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Ronald  Reagan  de- 
fended his  covert  operations  In  Nicara- 
gua by  saying  that  overt  aid  to  the 
Contras  would  be  illegal.  We  are  fight- 
ing a  war  that  we  cannot  win,  and  that 
we  should  not  be  involved  in. 

I  believe  this  aid  plan  must  be  de- 
feated, and  I  urge  you  to  join  me  In 
voting  "no." 


A  FORMULA  FOR  DEFEAT 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  from  a  number  of  the  liberals 
today  who  have  told  us  that,  on  the 
issue  of  providing  aid  to  the  Commu- 
nist resistance  in  Nicaragua,  they  are 
against  it. 

The  liberals  have  made  It  quite  clear 
here  today  they  are  agair«t  any  help 
to  the  antl-Communlsts.  One  of  the 
people  who  spoke  was  a  Member  who. 
a  few  months  ago.  wanted  us  to  im- 
peach the  President  for  having  chal- 
lenged the  Communist  government  in 
Grenada.  That  should  say  something 
about  what  they  really  think  is  In  the 
best  interest  of  this  coimtry.  It  is  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  leftwlng  of 
the  Democratic  Party  is  unwilling  to 
help  anti-Communist  movements 
throughout  the  world.  Their  attitude 
Is  to  do  nothing  here  In  Congress  and 
to  blame  the  President  for  all  that  he 
tries  to  do.  That,  I  would  say,  is  a  for- 
mula for  defeat,  a  defeat  that  free 
men  and  women  cannot  afford. 


COMMEMORA-nNG    125TH    ANNI- 
VERSARY     OF      GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING  OFFICE 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 

the  Speaker's  Uble  a  resolution  (H. 


Res.  387)  commemorating  the  126th 
anniversary  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol-       >, 
lows: 

H.  Ris.  387 

Resolution  commemorating  the  I35th  anni- 
versary of  the  Oovemment  Prlntinf 
Office 

Whereas  on  June  23,  1890.  President 
James  Buchanan  signed  Joint  Resolution 
No.  25.  providing  (or  the  esublishment  of 
the  Oovemment  Printing  Office: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  that  resolution,  the 
Oovemment  purchased  a  printing  plant  at 
the  comer  of  North  Capitol  and  H  StreeU. 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  and  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office  commenced  operations  on 
March  4.  1861; 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office 
began  printing  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  S,  1873.  and  has  printed  and  distrib- 
uted the  debates  of  Congress  since  that 
time; 

Whereas  since  1895,  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  has  distributed  hundreds  of 
millions  of  copies  of  Federal  publications 
through  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office: 
and 

Whereas,  (or  125  years,  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office  has  provided  exemplary 
public  printing  service  to  the  three  branches 
of  the  Oovemment:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  recognizes  the  achievements  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and.  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  125th  anniversary  of  Its  estab- 
lishment, extends  appreciation  and  best 
wishes  to  the  employees  of  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  both  past  and  present,  for 
their  many  contributions  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  is  to  commemo- 
rate the  125th  anniversary  of  the  U.8. 
Government  Printing  Office, 

On  March  4.  1861,  the  Government 
Printing  Office  opened  its  doors  to 
serve  the  printing  needs  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation.  The  origins  of 
that  significant  event,  which  we  cele- 
brate today,  March  4,  1986,  are  rooted 
in  the  history  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  duririg  1789,  the  first  mention 
of  public  printing  occurs  in  a  House  recom- 
mendation that  proposals  be  invited  for  "print- 
ing the  laws  and  other  proceedings"  of  the 
new  Congress.  By  May,  printers'  petitions 
were  being  received  asking  to  'be  employed 
In  the  printing  for  Congress."  Indeed,  the 
House  Journals  for  the  first  and  second  ses- 
sions were  done  by  New  York  printers  Francis 
Childs  and  John  Swaine.  The  Senate's  print- 
ing was  done  by  John  Fenno.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
were  directed  by  a  )oint  committee  to  have 
printed  "600  copies  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
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and  700  copies  of  the  journals. "  When  Con- 
gress moved  to  Philadelphia  in  1790,  printers 
Chikte  &  Swaine,  and  John  Fenno.  moved 
with  tHbm.  There  they  were  joined  by  Philadel- 
phia printer  Samuel  H.  Smith.  Together,  their 
fimis  produced  the  bulk  of  congressional  pnnt- 
ing  from  1793  to  1800. 

An  act  of  1794  contained  an  appropnation 
for  public  printing.  It  provide  J— 

For  the  expenses  of  firewood,  sUtionery, 
and  printing  work,  and  all  other  contingent 
expenses  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

For  the  same  purposes,  the  act  provided 
$2,261.67  to  ttie  Secretary  of  State;  $4,000  to 
the  Treasury  Department;  and  $800  to  the 
War  Department. 

When  Congress  moved  to  the  new  capital 
of  Washington  in  1800,  printers  followed. 
President  Thomas  Jefferson  encouraged  print- 
er Samuel  H.  Smith  to  make  the  move  from 
Philadelphia,  in  1801  Smith  was  printing  re- 
ports of  congressional  debates  in  his  Wash- 
ington newspaper,  the  National  Intelligencer. 
Three  times  a  week  the  paper  appeared.  Its 
stenographers  took  notes  in  Congress  and 
asked  speakers  to  review  them  prior  to  publi- 
cation. Lateness  of  reports  was  common.  In 
December  1801  a  proposal  was  made  in  the 
House  by  Virginia's  Representative  John  Ran- 
dolph to  appoint  a  printer  to  the  House.  After 
lively  debate,  this  was  defeated  and  the  work 
was  left  to  enterprising  local  printers. 

Not  until  1818  were  the  shortcomings  of 
local  printing  addressed  Congress  appointed 
a  joint  committee  to — 

Consider  and  report  whether  any  further 
provisions  of  law  are  necessary  to  insure  dis- 
patch, accuracy,  and  neatness  in  the  print- 
ing done  for  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 

In  1819  the  committee  issued  a  report  over 
the  names  of  New  Jersey  Senator  James  J. 
Wilson  and  Pennsylvania  Representative 
Thomas  J.  Rogers.  It  asked  that  Congress 
consider— 

The  establishment  of  a  national  printing 
office  (with  a  bindery  ai:d  sUtionery  an- 
nexed), which  should  execute  the  work  of 
Congress  while  in  session,  and  that  of  the 
various  Departments  of  Goverrunent  during 
the  recess,  and  should  do  all  the  binding, 
and  furnish  the  stationery,  for  the  Depart- 
menu,  as  well  as  for  Congress.  .  The  com- 
mittee are  of  the  opinion  that  such  an  es- 
Ublishment.  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
man  of  activity,  integrity,  and  discretion, 
would  be  likely  to  produce  promptitude,  uni- 
formity, accuracy,  and  elegance  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  public  printing    . 

However,  the  time  for  reform  was  not  propi- 
tkjus.  Instead  of  a  Government  Printing  Office 
and  a  Public  Printer,  the  hasty  resolution  of 
March  3.  1819,  provided  that  the  House  and 
Senate  should  elect  their  own  printers,  instmct 
how  the  work  should  be  done,  and  say  what 
price  would  be  paid 

The  practice  of  electing  House  and  Senate 
printers  was  to  last  until  1861.  Between  1819 
and  1846  these  printers  included  Gales  & 
Beaton,  Duff  Green.  Blair  &  Rives.  Thomas 
Allen,  and  Ritchie  &  Heiss.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  power  presses,  these  firms  were  able 
to  take  advantage  of  Government  rates  skjw 
to  change.  One  finn.  Blair  &  Rives,  did  so  well 
that  in  5  years  they  purchased  their  rented 
boikJing,  bought  townhouses— including  Blair 


House— and  acquired  country  estates.  In 
1840,  the  House  appointed  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Pnnting  and  asked  it  to  report 
on  prices  considered  just  and  reasonable,  the 
propriety  of  separating  Government  printing 
from  newspaper  publishers,  and  the  practicali- 
ty of  a  national  printing  office.  One  result  of 
this  investigation  was  a  House  bill  which 
asked: 

That  there  shall  be  erected  ...  on  some 
suitable  spot  In  the  city  of  Washington,  to 
be  selected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  building  of  brick,  suitable  and  con- 
venient for  a  printing  office,  in  which  all 
the  printing  for  Congress,  and  for  the  Exec- 
utive DepartmenU,  and  for  the  Post  Office 
Department,  shall  be  performed. 

Again,  the  bill  did  not  pass,  and  Congress 
moved  instead  to  a  system  in  whk:h  printing 
should  be  done  by  the  lowest  bidder. 

Another  result  of  the  investigation  was  a 
joint  resolution  of  August  3,  1846,  which 
called  for  advertising  in  local  papers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  session  of  Congress  and 
requesting  sealed  bids  for  Senate  and  House 
printing  during  the  next  Congress.  The  first 
local  printers  to  undertake  the  contract  were 
Cornelius  Wendell  and  Chartes  Van  Benthuy- 
sen.  They  took  the  contract  at  low  rates,  filled 
it,  but  lost  money.  The  printing  costs  to  Gov- 
ernment during  the  period  1846  to  1852  nev- 
ertheless amounted  to  $3,462,655.12,  which 
was  almost  as  much  as  had  been  expended 
between  1819  and  1846. 

This  expense  of  printing  for  Congress  gave 
rise  to  the  act  of  August  26,  1852,  which  re- 
pealed the  law  of  1846.  It  provided: 

That  there  shall  be  a  Superintendent  of 
the  Public  Printing,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  who  shall 
receive  for  his  services  a  salary  of  $2,500  per 
annum  and  who  shall  give  bond  with  two 
sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  the  penalty  of  $20,000.  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  under 
law.  The  said  Superintendent  shall  be  a 
practical  printer,  versed  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  arU  of  printing  and  book- 
binding, and  he  shall  not  tie  interested,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  for 
printing  for  Congress  or  for  any  department 
or  bureau  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

A  well-known  citizen  of  Washington.  DC. 
was  selected  by  President  Millard  Fillmore  in 
1852  to  serve  as  the  first  Superintendent  of 
Public  Pnnting.  He  was  John  T.  Towers,  a 
practical  printer  who  had  learned  his  trade  m 
the  office  of  Duff  Green,  pnnter  to  the  Senate 
in  1830.  He  later  worked  as  foreman  for 
Thomas  Allen,  also  a  printer  to  the  Senate.  At 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  Mr.  Towers 
owned  his  own  book  and  job  printing  firm.  A 
committed  trade  unkjnist,  he  noted: 

As  far  back  as  1832.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  I  was  a  meml)er  of  the  first  trades 
union  In  America,  pledged  to  mainUin  the 
10-hour  system,  and  the  principles  sustained 
by  me  then  as  a  journeyman  printer  have 
been  and  ever  will  be  sustained  by  me  as  an 
employer. 

Mr.  Towers  served  as  Superintendent  during 
1852  and  1853.  He  went  on  to  become  Mayor 
of  Washington,  DC,  and  died  in  1857.  Three 
more  Superintendents  followed  prior  to  the 
creation  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
They   were:   A.G.   Seaman.    1853-57;   Gen. 


George  W.  Bowman.  1857-59;  and  John 
Heart,  1859-61.  Meanwhile,  the  practice  of 
electing  House  and  Senate  printers  continued, 
but  with  oversight  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Printing. 

The  new  system  was  not  without  abuses; 
and  in  January  1860,  three  congressional 
committees  were  investigating  all  phases  of 
public  printing  and  binding.  Fixed  rates  were  a 
part  of  the  problem.  Advancing  technology  en- 
abled some  firms  to  take  advantage  of  the 
rates.  The  election  of  House  and  Senate  print- 
ers was  considered  a  political  plum,  and  ma- 
jority parties  received  generous  donations  as 
a  result.  The  elected  House  and  Senate  print- 
ers in  turn  farmed  out  jobs  to  working  printers 
for  a  percentage  of  the  profits.  Binding,  en- 
graving, and  paper  purchases  were  similarly 
farmed  out  for  a  cut,  and  political  donations 
were  expected.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Public  Printing  reported  overcharges  to  Gov- 
ernment of  $750,000. 

The  uproar  produced  a  reform  bill  spon- 
sored by  Ohio  Representative  John  A.  Guriey, 
a  former  newspaperman,  and  chairman  of  the 
select  committee.  The  bill  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Government  Printing  Office. 
After  vigorous  detiate  in  the  House,  on  May 
31,  1860,  H.R.  22  was  passed  120  to  56.  The 
Senate  went  on  to  pass  it  on  June  16,  1860, 
31  to  14.  To  implement  the  bill,  on  June  23, 
1860,  Joint  Resolution  No.  25,  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  the  GPO,  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  James  Buchanan.  It  said  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing  was— 

Authorized  and  directed  to  have  executed 
the  printing  and  binding  authorized  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the 
executive  and  judicial  departmenU,  and  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and,  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  contract  for  the  erection  or 
purchase  of  the  necessary  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, and  materials  for  th^  purpose. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  crisis  to  be 
faced  by  Americans  since  1776,  the  time  final- 
ly anived  for  the  realization  of  an  idea  often 
mentioned  in  the  past.  The  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office  was  about  to  be  born. 

We  are  proud  of  this  achievement  of  the 
U.S.  Congress;  and  we  are  proud  of  the  im- 
pressive achievement  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  May 
your  record  of  service  to  the  Nation  for  125 
years  be  a  source  of  pride  to  all  of  you,  as  it 
is  to  all  Members  of  Congress.  We  wish  you  a 
happy  birthday  on  this  March  4.  1986. 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  both  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
both  motions  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 


CONSOLIDATED  FEDERAL 
FUNDS  REPORT 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3168)  to  require  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  prepare  an  armual  report  consoli- 
dating the  available  data  on  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  Federal  funds, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3168 

A  bill  to  require  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  prepare  an 
annual  report  consolidating  the  available 
daU  on  the  geographic  distribution  of 
Federal  funds,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    State*    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Consolidated      Federal      Funds      Report 

AmendmenU  of  1985". 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  31.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 

amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  61  the 

following  new  chapter: 

•CHAPTER  62-CONSOLIDATED 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  REPORT 

"6201.  Definitions. 

"6202.  Content,  form,  and  daU  for  report. 

"6203.  Printing  and  distribution  of  reporU 

and  machine-readable  records. 
"6204.  Delegation. 
"6205.  Availability  of  Information. 
"6206.  DaU  consistency  and  uniformity  of 

data  elements. 
"6207.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

"§6201.  Dennitlons 
"As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term- 
ed)   Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget: 

"(2)  State'  means  any  State,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands:  and 

•■(3)   municipality'  means  any  subcounty 
unit  of  general  local  government  that  re- 
ceived Federal  assistance  In  the  fiscal  year 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  report. 
"§  6202.  Content,  form  and  data  for  report 

"(a)  For  fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  1988.  1989, 
and  1990,  not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall 
prepare  a  Consolidated  Federal  Funds 
Report  presenting  the  total  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  that  were  obligated  for  expendi- 
ture or  expended  In  each  State,  county  or 
parish,  congressional  district,  and  munici- 
pality of  the  United  States  In  appropriate 
general  categories  of  Federal  funds  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  To  the  extent 
practicable,  such  categories  shall  be  consist- 
ently constituted  from  year  to  year.  The 
report  shall  be  in  the  form  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  shall  be  based  on  the  data 
referred  to  in  sulisectlon  (c).  "^ 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  Include  In  each 
report  required  by  sul)sectlon  (a)— 

"(1)  the  total  amount  of  Federal  funds 
that  were  reported  obligated  for  expendi- 
ture in  each  SUte.  county  or  parish,  con- 


gressional district,  and  municipality  of  the 
United  SUtes  In  appropriate  general  catego- 
ries of  Federal  funds  In  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  report  Is 
made;  or 

"(2)  the  total  amount  of  Federal  funds 
that  were  reported  actually  expended  in 
each  SUte,  county  or  parish,  congressional 
district,  and  municipality  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  appropriate  categories  In  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
report  Is  made. 

"(c)  The  report  required  by  sul)section  (a) 
shall  be  based  on  the  data  Included  In— 

'(1)  the  Federal  assistance  awards  data 
system  esUbllshed  pursuant  to  section 
6102a  of  thU  title: 

"(2)  the  Federal  procurement  daU  system 
established  pursuant  to  section  6(d)(5)  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  U.S.C.  405(d)(5)): 

'(3)  the  appropriate  data  files  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management: 

"(4)  the  payroll,  pension,  and  grants  files 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  E>efense: 

"(5)  the  appropriate  data  files  of  the 
United  SUtes  PosUl  Service  and  the  Postal 
Rate  CoRunlsslon: 

"(6)  the  daU  system  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  prepare  the  annual  Federal 
aid  to  SUtes  report; 

■•(7)  the  retirement  and  disability  files  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  the  Conunissloned 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and  the 
Foreign  Service: 

"(8)  the  Insurance  claims  files  of  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

"(9)  the  grants  files  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation; 

•(10)  the  excess  earned  income  Ux  credit 
file  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service; 

"(11)  the  appropriate  daU  files  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation:  and 
"(12)    the    payroll    file    of    the    Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b). 
the  general  categories  of  Federal  funds  pre- 
sented in  each  report  required  by  suljsectlon 
(a)  shall  Include  daU  with  respect  to  grants, 
loans,  purchases  and  contracu,  cooperative 
agreements,  direct  Federal  paymenU  to  in- 
dividuals, pay  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
Government,  military  pay,  annuities,  retire- 
ment pay,  pensions,  and  disability  compen- 
sation. 

"§  6203.  Printing  and  diftribution  of  rcporu  and 
machine-readable  records 
■(a)(1)  The  Director  shall— 
"(A)  prepare— 

"(i)  printed  copies  of  each  of  the  reporU 
required  by  this  chapter;  and 

"(II)  machine-readable  records  of  such  re- 
porU; and 

•■(B)  make  the  printed  copies  of  the  re- 
ports and  the  machine-readable  records 
available  to  the  public  for  purchase  at  a 
price  fixed  under  sulwectlon  (b). 

■■(2)  The  Director  shall  transmit  free  of 
charge  one  of  each  of  the  printed  copies  of 
the  reporU  required  by  this  chapter  to— 

■■(A)  each  Federal  regional  depository  li- 
brary; 

■■(B)  the  Committees  on  Govertmient  Op- 
erations, the  Budget,  and  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

■•(C)  the  Committees  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, the  Budget,  and  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate. 

••(3)  The  Director  shall  also  transmit 
promptly  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 


year,  free  of  charge,  one  machine-readable 
record  of  the  report  required  by  section 
6202  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Represenutlves. 

■•(4)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  the  Direc- 
tor may,  at  his  discretion,  waive  all  or  part 
of  the  fee  required  by  subsection  (aKlKB) 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  sut>sectlon  (a)(1)(B), 
the  Director  shall,  based  on  the  estimates 
made  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
sulwectlon.  fix  the  price  of  each  printed 
copy  and  each  machine-readable  record  of 
the  report  so  that  the  aggregate  revenues 
obtained  In  each  fiscal  year  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  will  cover  as  much  as  Is  feasible  of 
the  Incremental  cosU  Incurred  in  making 
these  reports  and  machine-readable  records 
available  for  purchase  by  the  public.  In 
computing  these  costs  the  Director  shall  not 
consider  the  cosU  of  the  activities  set  forth 
In  sections  6102a  and  6205  of  this  title  but 
shall  consider- 
ed) the  cost  of  compiling  the  reporU  re- 
quired by  this  chapter:  preparing  the  print- 
ed copies  and  machine-readable  records 
under  sut>section  (a);  and  distributing  the 
printed  copies  and  the  machine-readable 
records  of  the  report  for  each  fiscal  year 
and 

'•(2)  the  number  of  printed  copies  and  the 
numl)er  of  machine-readable  records  of  the 
report  that  will  be  purchased. 

"6  6204.  Delegation 

■In  order  to  carry  out  sections  6202  and 
6203  of  this  chapter,  the  Director  may  dele- 
gate to  any  authority  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Goverrmient  the  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  such  sections. 
The  Director  shall  oversee  the  activities  of 
any  authority  to  which  responsibilities  are 
delegated  under  this  section  and  shall  moni- 
tor the  compliance  of  each  authority  with 
respect  to  the  requlremenU  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 6205. 

**(  6205.  Availability  of  information 

■Each  head  of  any  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment having  custody  of  the  daU  files 
and  systems  referred  to  In  section  6202(0— 

"(1)  shall  make  available  to  the  Director 
(or  other  authority  to  which  the  Director 
has  delegated  the  responsibility  to  carry  out 
such  section)  the  Information  requested  In 
the  form  designated;  and 

•■(2)  is  authorized  to  make  available  to  the 
Director  (or  such  other  authority)  such  ad- 
ministrative services,  equipment,  personnel, 
and  facilities  (and  funds  appropriated  there- 
for) as  the  Director  or  such  authority  re- 
quires to  carry  out  such  section. 

"S  6206.  Data  contlitency  and  uniformity  of  daU 
dementi 

■The  Director  shall  designate  a  single  or- 
ganizational unit  to  provide  for  daU  consist- 
ency and  uniform  reporting  of  daU  ele- 
menu. 

"§  6Z07.  Authoritatlon  of  appropriation! 

•There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  chapter  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987.  1988.  1989.  and  1990.'. 

(b)(1)  Section  6102a  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sulwectlon: 

•'(c)  The  Director  shall  transmit  promptly 
after  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter,  free 
of  charge,  the  dau  In  the  system  required 
by  subsection  (a)  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
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Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves.'. 

(2)  Section  6101(4)<B)  of  such  Utle  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  after 
•'does  not  include"  and  inserting  "assUtance 
from  an  agency  for  an  agency". 

(c)  The  Uble  of  chapters  for  subtitle  V  of 
title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  item  perUining  to  chap- 
ter 61  the  following  new  item: 
"62.  Consolidated  Federal  Funds 6201". 

(d)  Effective  on  May  1.  1986.  the  Consoli- 
dated Federal  Funds  Report  Act  of  1982  is 
repealed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brocks]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HortohI  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3168  is  a  bill  to  re- 
authorize the  consolidated  Federal 
funds  report  [CFFR]  through  1990. 

The  CFFR  was  created  in  1982  with 
the  passage  and  signing  of  Public  Law 
97-326.  This  report  replaced  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  Federal  funds 
report  which  had  been  found  to  be 
flawed  and  was  therefore  discontinued 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  ^^ 

In  the  past  3  years,  the  CFFR  has 
come  to  be  the  best  and  most  compre- 
hensive source  of  information  about 
where  the  Federal  Government  spends 
its  money.  Each  year  this  report  tells 
us  by  State,  county,  and  subcounty 
unit  where  the  Federal  Government  is 
purchasing  goods  and  services,  paying 
wages,  smd  funding  vau-ious  programs. 
In  addition  to  being  a  widely  used 
source  of  information,  the  CFFR  has 
also  been  found  to  be  a  valuable  man- 
agement tool  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  more 
and  better  information  about  Federal 
spending  was  needed,  it  is  now.  With 
an  armual  deficit  in  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  the  total  nation- 
al debt  close  to  $2  trillion,  we  must 
have  accurate  and  reliable  information 
on  where  our  money  is  being  spent. 
While  daU  on  geographic  spending  is 
only  one  type  of  information  helpful 
to  making  budgetary  plans  and  deci- 
sions, it  Is  indeed  valuable  and  shovild 
be  available.  H.R.  3168  wiU  see  that 
this  is  the  case. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  biU. 

Ii4r.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consxmie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3168.  This  Is  a  noncontroversial 
bill  which  was  reported  by  voice  vote 
by  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  consolidated  Federal  funds 
report    is    the    most    comprehensive 


source  of  information  about  where  the 
Federal  Government  spends  its 
money.  RepresenUtlves  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  the  House 
Administration  Committee  all  testified 
before  our  committee  that  this  repcrt 
is  highly  useful  to  managers  of  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  the  public. 

OMB  and  its  agent,  the  Census 
Bureau,  have  done  an  excellent  and  ef- 
ficient job  of  compiling  the  report, 
and  the  other  agencies  have  been  re- 
sponsive in  sharing  data  with  them. 

The  bill  before  us  extends  the  au- 
thorization for  the  report  for  5  years, 
something  which  I  think  is  well  merit- 
ed, and  which  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  join  me  in 
giving  support  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3168,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO  RESTRICT  THE  USE  OF 
GOVERNMENT  VEHICLES 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.  \.  3614)  to  restrict  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment vehicles  for  transportation  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  between  their  residences 
and  places  of  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3614 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1344  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  1344.  Paucngcr  carrier  um 

"(a)(1)  Funds  available  to  an  executive 
agency,  by  appropriation  or  otherwise,  may 
be  expended  by  the  executive  agency  for  the 
maintenance,  operation,  or  repair  of  any 
passenger  carrier  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  carrier  is  used  to  provide  transporta- 
tion for  official  purposes.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  transporting  any 
Individual  other  than  those  listed  In  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  between  such  Individuals 
residence  and  such  Individuals  place  of  em- 
ployment is  not  transportation  for  an  offi- 
cial purpose. 

■(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  trans- 
portation between  the  residence  of  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  and  various  locations  that 


Is  required  for  the  performance  of  field 
work  is  transportation  for  an  official  pur- 
pose, when  approved  in  writing  by  the  head 
of  the  agency. 

••(b)  A  passenger  carrier  may  be  used  to 
transport  between  residence  and  place  of 
employment  the  following  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  executive  agencies: 

•■(1)(A)  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent: 

••(B)  no  more  than  6  officers  or  employees 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  as 
designated  by  the  President; 

••(C)  no  more  than  10  additional  officers 
or  employees  of  executive  agencies,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President; 

••(2KA)  officers  compensated  at  Level  I  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  pursuant  to  section 
5312  of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  and 

•(B)  a  single  principal  deputy  to  an  officer 
described  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, when  a  determination  is  made  by 
such  officer  that  such  transporUtion  is  ap- 
propriate: 

••(3)  principal  diplomatic  and  consular  of- 
ficials abroad,  and  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations: 

••(4)  the  Eteputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Under  Secretaries  of  Defense,  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Air  Force,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard: 

••(5)  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  Director  of  the  Feder- 
al Bureau  of  Investigation: 

••(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 

••(7)  an  officer  or  employee  with  regard  to 
whom  the  head  of  an  executive  agency 
makes  a  determination,  which  shall  be  ef- 
fective for  no  longer  than  15  calendar  days, 
that  highly  unusual  circumstances  present  a 
clear  and  present  danger,  that  an  emergen- 
cy exists,  or  that  other  similarly  compelling 
operational  considerations  make  such  trans- 
portation essential  to  the  conduct  of  official 
business. 

••(c)  A  passenger  carrier  may  be  used  to 
transport  between  residence  and  place  of 
employment  any  person  for  whom  protec- 
tion is  specifically  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  3056(a)  of  title  IB.  United  States 
Code  or  for  whom  transportation  is  author- 
ized pursuant  to  section  28  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22 
U.S.C.  2700). 

■•(d)(1)  Any  determination  made  under 
paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  Include  the  name  and  title 
of  the  officer  or  employee  affected,  the 
reason  for  such  determination,  and  the  du- 
ration of  the  authorization  for  such  officer 
or  employee  to  use  a  passenger  carrier  for 
transportation  between  residence  and  place 
of  employment. 

••(2)  If  a  clear  and  present  danger,  an 
emergency,  or  a  similarly  compelling  consid- 
eration described  in  subsection  (b)(7)  ex- 
tends or  may  extend  for  a  jeriod  In  excess 
of  15  calendar  days,  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive agency  shall  determine  whether  author- 
ization under  subsection  (bM7)  shall  be  ex- 
tended beyond  15  calendar  days  up  to  a 
period  of  90  additional  calendar  days.  Deter- 
minations made  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  reviewed  by  the  head  of  such  agency, 
and,  where  appropriate,  subsequent  deter- 
minations may  be  made  whether  such 
danger,  emergency,  or  consideration  contin- 
ues to  exist  and  whether  an  additional  ex- 
tension, not  to  exceed  90  calendar  days,  may 
be  authorized. 


'(3)  The  authority  to  make  designations 
under  paragraphs  (1KB)  and  (IKC)  and  to 
make  determinations  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (2MB)  and  (7)  of  sutxsectlon  (b)  and 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  may  not  be 
delegated,  except  that,  with  respect  to  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent may  delegate  his  authority  under  such 
paragraph  (7)  to  an  officer  In  such  Execu- 
tive Office.  No  determination  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  solely  or  principally  for 
the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the  officer  or 
employee. 

"(4)  Notification  of  each  designation  or 
determination  made  under  paragraphs 
(1)(B).  (IKC).  (2KB),  and  (7)  of  subsection 
(b)  and  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  in- 
cluding the  name  and  title  of  the  officer  or 
employee  affected,  the  reason  for  any  such 
determination  under  such  paragraph  (7), 
and  the  expected  duration  of  the  authoriza- 
tion, shall  be  transmitted  promptly  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the 
Senate. 
••(e)  As  used  In  this  section- 
ed) the  term  passenger  carrier'  means  a 
passenger  motor  vehicle,  aircraft,  boat.  ship, 
or  other  simi'ar  means  of  transportation 
that  Is  owned  or  leased  by  the  United  SUtes 
Government;  and 

••(2)  the  term  executive  agency'  has  the 
meaning  given  by  section  103  of  this  title 
and  Includes  any  executive  department. 
millUry  department.  Government  corpora- 
tion. Government-controlled  corporation,  or 
other  esUblishment  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  (Including  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution),  any  Independent  regulatory 
agency,  or  any  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
menUllty.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  section  2637  thereof; 
and 

(2)  in  the  Uble  of  contents  of  chapter  157 
thereof,  by  striking  out  the  item  perUining 
to  section  2637. 

(b)  Section  636(aK5)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2396(aK5))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '(without  regard  to 
the  llmiUtions  conUlned  in  section  5  of 
Public  Law  63-127.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
638a(cK2))  and  section  201  of  Public  Law 
85-468  (31  U.S.C.  638c)) ". 

(c)  Section  48  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2588)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "without  regard  to  the 
limlUtlons  conUIned  In  section  78(c)  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(d)  Section  11  of  the  SUte  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
2678)  Is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  8(aKl)  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403J 
(aKD)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "transpor- 
Ution of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Agency  In  Government-owned  automotive 
equipment  between  their  domiciles  and 
places  of  employment,  where  such  person- 
nel are  engaged  in  work  which  makes  such 
transporUtion  necessary,  and  transporta- 
tion In  such  equipment"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "transporUtion  in  Government 
automotive  equipment". 

(f)  Section  660  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(e). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks] 
win  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Horton]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3614  is  a  biparti- 
san effort  which  establishes  consistent 
and  practical  limitations  on  the  use  of 
Government  vehicles  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
all  Government  employees  are  respon- 
sible for  providing  their  own  means  of 
transportation  between  their  home 
and  place  of  employment,  meaning 
any  location  where  official  duties  are 
performed.  Since  enactment  of  the 
1946  act  regulating  Government-fur- 
nished transportation,  however,  agen- 
cies have  been  inventive  in  their  at- 
tempts to  circumvent  the  law. 

In   1983.   I   asked   the  Comptroller 
General  to  review  legal  memoranda  of 
two   agencies   to   determine   whether 
their  interpretations  of  this  act,  au- 
thorizing home-to-work  transportation 
for  a  number  of  employees,  were  In 
fact  consistent  with  the  law.  The  re- 
sulting decision  by  the  Comptroller 
General  clearly  states  that  current  law 
contains  "A  clear  prohibition  which 
cannot    be    waived    or    modified    by 
agency  heads  through  regulations  or 
otherwise."  A   1985  survey,  however, 
found  that  at  least  128  Government 
employees  were  using  Government  ve- 
hicles for  transportation  between  their 
homes  and  work— at  least  79  Illegally. 
H.R.  3614  would  restrict  the  use  of 
Government  vehicles  to  official  pur- 
poses only.  It  authorizes  home-to-work 
transportation  only  for  specified  Gov- 
ernment employees,  together  with  a 
limited  number  of  discretionary   au- 
thorizations provided  to  the  President. 
It  also  establishes  appropriate  proce- 
dures should  an  agency  head  find  that 
a  clear  and  present  danger,  an  emer- 
gency, or  similarly  compelling  oper- 
ational    considerations     make     such 
transportation  essential  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis.  All  other  employees  are  re- 
sponsible   for    providing    their    own 
means  of  transportation  between  their 
homes  and  places  where  official  duties 
are  performed.  The  intent  is  to  au- 
thorize Government  officials  and  em- 
ployees who  are  at  their  place  of  em- 
ployment to  use  a  Government  car 
when  required  for  transportation  to 
another  location  on  official  business. 
Any  use  of  a  Government  vehicle  to 
pick  up  a  Government  official  or  em- 
ployee at  his  or  her  home  and  trans- 
port that  person  to  a  place  where  offi- 
cial duties  are  performed  Is  prohibited. 


Mr.  SpesLker,  In  these  times  of  fiscal 
austerity,  legislation  Is  needed  to  pro- 
vide clear  congressional  guidance 
which  will  prevent  future  waste  of 
Government  fimds.  This  bill  could  ac- 
tually save  more  than  one-half  million 
dollars  annually  by  eliminating  cur- 
rent agency  practice  permitting  the 
use  of  Government  vehicles  for  home- 
to-work  transportation. 

The  administration  provided  the 
first  draft  of  legislation  on  this  Issue 
and  is  supporting  this  effort.  I  urge 
Members  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  home-to-office  trans- 
portation for  Government  officials  is 
an  easy  target  for  demagoguery.  Obvi- 
ously, taxpayers'  money  shouldn't  be 
spent  for  chaufferlng  to  and  from 
work  every  official  who  wants  to  look 
like  Mr.  Big. 

There  is  a  serious  side  to  the  subject, 
too.  however,  and  H.R.  3614  focuses  on 
it.  Major  corporations  frequently  pro- 
vide home-to-office  transportation  for 
their  top  executives.  They  don't  do 
this  out  of  the  goodness  of  their 
hearts.  They  do  it  because  those  top 
executives  are  critical  to  the  operation 
of  the  companies,  and  by  extending 
the  useful  work-hours  of  the  highest 
managers,  the  companies  are  helping 
themselves.  As  fiduciaries  of  the  tax- 
payers, we  should  do  no  less  with 
regard  to  top  executives  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  which 
officials  merit  this  service  has  been 
batted  around,  usually  behind  closed 
doors,  for  a  long  time.  Current  law  is 
extremely  restrictive,  but  practice  has 
been  far  different.  There  Is  no  telling 
how  many  officials  received  this  trans- 
portation before  the  subject  came  to 
public  light  In  the  last  few  years.  Even 
after  the  General  Accounting  Office 
Issued  an  opinion  In  1983  taking  a 
strict  Interpretation  of  the  law.  agen- 
cies recently  told  GAO  that  128  offi- 
cials in  the  United  States  were  receiv- 
ing this  service.  And  we  shouldn't  be 
surprised  by  this  situation:  GAO  and 
agency  opinions  on  this  matter  have 
been  varied  and  conflicting  for  years; 
no  one  can  really  tell  who  Is  entitled 
to  the  transportation  and  who  isn't. 

The  bill  which  Is  before  Ufi  today 
would  provide  the  first  clear,' concise 
guidance  ever  given  on  the  subject  of 
home-to-office  transportation.  It 
would  cut  the  number  of  named  offi- 
cials to  less  than  half  the  number  of 
officials  who  now  receive  it.  and  would 
allow  additional  employees  to  get  It 
only  on  the  basis  of  specific  reasons, 
and  for  many,  only  after  the  Congress 
Is  notified.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  to  which 
those  notifications  would  be  referred. 
I  pledge  to  keep  an  eagle  eye  on  them 
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to  ensure  that  this  privilege  is  not 
abused. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  note  specially 
that  our  chalmum,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks],  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  avoid  making  a  polit- 
ical issue  of  this  subject.  He  has  ap- 
proached matters  in  a  fair  but  tough 
way.  giving  the  administration  propos- 
al careful  thought  and  working  it  into 
a  good  piece  of  legislation  that  we  can 
be  proud  of.  The  administration  has 
recognized  this  responsible  effort  by 
giving  its  support  to  the  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
participated  in  the  writing  of  H.R. 
3614,  and  as  cosponsor  of  the  measure, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  endorse  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3614,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
two  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obje-jtion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MASSIVE  DRUG  TESTING  IS  AN 
UNREASONABLE  "SEARCH  AND 
SEIZURE" 


JMI 


(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
report  issued  yesterday  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Organized 
Crime  calling  for  a  complete  national 
resolve  to  fight  drug  use  is  a  welcome 
one. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  not  winning 
the  battle  to  prevent  drugs  from  enter- 
ing our  country.  We  are  not  reducing 
drug  sales  on  our  streets.  And,  most 
importantly,  we  are  not  keeping  drugs 
away  from  our  children. 

There  are  Americans  who  abhor  the 
crime  caused  by  drugs,  but  condone 
their  "private"  use.  We  have  to  change 
our  national  outlook  on  this  problem. 
The  people  who  are  using  illicit  drugs 
must  recognize  that  their  patronage 


contributes  to  organized  crime  organi- 
zations and  spreads  the  cancer  of 
drug-caused  crime  across  our  Nation's 
cities. 

Many  of  the  Organized  Crime  Com- 
mission's suggestions  for  combatting 
the  drug  problem  are  welcome,  includ- 
ing: increased  prosecutions.  Increased 
drug  education,  and  increased  funding 
for  drug  enforcement  agencies. 

What  is  not  welcome,  is  the  call  to 
test  all  Federal  employees  for  drug 
use. 

A  fundamental  tenet  of  our  society 
is  embodied  in  the  fourth  amendment 
protection  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  Massive  drug 
testing  is  clearly  a  violation  of  that 
right. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Federal 
employees  are  as  a  group  drug  users.  A 
testing  program  would  only  have  the 
effect  of  demoralizing  the  work  force, 
wasting  money  and  testing  literally 
millions  of  people. 

Secretary  Shultz  indicated  in  the 
strongest  of  terms  his  refusal  to  take  a 
polygraph  exam.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  see  his  response  to  the  request 
to  submit  to  a  urinalysis  test. 

SuBCOMMiTm  ON  Civil  Service, 
Washington.  DC,  March  4,  1986. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House.  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President:  If  a  prize  were  cre- 
ated for  the  most  idiotic  recommendation  of 
a  Presidential  Commission,  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  President's  Commission  on  Or- 
ganized Crime  that  all  Federal  workers  be 
subject  to  drug  tests  would  surely  be  the 
winner. 

All  of  us  want  to  rid  American  society  of 
the  scourge  of  dangerous  drugs.  We  know 
that  they  destroy  lives  and  enrich  gangsters. 
Yet,  that's  not  the  piolnt. 

The  recommendation  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime  that  all 
Federal  employees  be  subject  to  drug  test- 
ing is  an  embarassment  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned about  an  efficient  and  effective  Fed- 
eral workforce.  It  reflects  a  basic  ignorance 
of  government  management,  civil  liberties 
and  drug  testing  technology. 

Does  the  Commission  have  evidence  that 
Federal  employees  are  engaged  in  organized 
crime?  Is  the  bureaucracy  a  hotbed  of  mob 
activity?  If  so,  the  Commission  should 
promptly  come  forward  with  its  evidence.  If 
not,  the  Commission  should  have  stayed 
within  Its  charter,  rather  than  proposing 
policies  to  demoralize  the  workforce. 

The  foolishness  of  the  Commission's  ap- 
proach is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  no 
one  is  proposing  testing  for  off  duty  use  of 
the  two  most  addictive  and  destructive 
drugs  known  to  society— alcohol  and  tobac- 
co. The  Surgeon  General  has  documented 
that  cigarette  smoking  results  In  greater  ill- 
ness and  use  of  sick  leave.  We  all  know  what 
a  hang-over  can  do  to  work  performance.  If 
we  are  looking  for  off  duty  conduct  which 
Interferes  with  on  the  job  performance,  cig- 
arette smoking  and  alcohol  consumption 
might  be  candidates.  Still,  prohibiting  Fed- 
eral workers  from  smoking  or  drinking  off 
duty  would  be  abhorrent  to  me  and  most 
Americans. 

Widespread  drug  testing  would  be  bad 
management  even  If  urinalysis  were  accu- 


rate. It  is  not.  The  relauvely  cheap  drug 
store  urinalysis  klU  where  chemicals  are  in- 
serted into  a  vial  of  urine  produce  high  pro- 
portions of  false  negatives  and  false  posi- 
tives. Only  highly  expensive  laboratory 
tests  have  a  high  degree  of  reliability.  With 
a  $200  billion  deficit  and  a  strong  policy  em- 
bodied in  Oramm-Rudman  to  reduce  that 
deficit,  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  it  would  take  to 
give  reliable  tests  to  all  Federal  workers. 
And  the  Commission  has  not  provided  any 
justification  for  this  sort  of  massive  new 
Federal  program. 

Urinalysis  tests  are,  not  surprisingly, 
much  more  accurate  for  drugs  which  leave 
high  concentrations  of  residue  in  the  body, 
such  as  marijuana,  and  not  very  accurate 
for  hallucinogens  and  designer  drugs.  Yet,  it 
is  this  latter  group  of  drugs  which  is  likely 
to  have  a  much  greater  work  impact.  It  is 
also  this  latter  group  which  is  more  appro- 
priately the  target  of  major  government 
intervention.  So,  drug  testing  poorly  serves 
the  policy  of  ridding  society  of  its  most  dan- 
gerous drugs. 

To  clear  the  air  and  reassure  the  Federal 
workforce,  I  urge  you  to  publicly  repudiate 
this  stupid  proposal. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Patricia  Schroeder, 

Chairwoman. 


AMENDMENT     TO     THE     SENATE 
AMENDMENT    TO    THE    HOUSE 
AMENDMENT   TO   THE   SENATE 
AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  3128 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
anticipation  of  action  by  the  House  on  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  reconciliation  package,  I 
am  subrritting  for  printing  in  the  RECORD  the 
following  amendment  to  the  measure  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  3128: 

In  section  4016.  insert  "or  seasonal  sus- 
pension"  after  "adjustment  in  frequency"; 
and  insert  'adjustment  or"  after  'service 
unless  such". 

In  subparagraph  (FXii)  of  paragraph  (10) 
of  section  204(b)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  section  6021.  strike 
out  "from  such  nations". 

In  sulwection  (b)(2)(B)  of  section  315  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  section  6044,  strike 
out  'environmental "  and  insert  "environ- 
ment". 

In  section  3A  of  the  National  Ocean  Pollu- 
tion Planning  Act  of  1978,  as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  6072(2)— 

(1)  amend  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)<2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(B)  be  headed  by  a  director  who  shall- 
•(i)  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator, 
"(11)  serve  as  the  Chair  of  the  Board,  and 
(III)  be  the  spokesperson   for  the   pro- 
gram;' "; 

(2)  Insert  a  quotation  mark  and  a  period 
after  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(D)  of  subsection  (b)(2):  and 

(3)  strike  out  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(b). 


In  section  6085— 

(1)  Insert  "and  duties"  after  "functions"  in 
the  long  title  of  the  Act  of  August  6,  1947 
cited  in  such  section;  and 

(2)  strike  out  "  'or  subdivision  thereof  " 
and  Insert  "  or  subdivision  thereof,' "  In 
paragraph  (2). 

In  section  8003.  amend  the  first  sentence 
of  the  proposed  section  8(gK2)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  deposit  Into  a 
separate  account  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  all  bonuses,  rents,  and  royal- 
ties, and  other  revenues  (derived  from  any 
bidding  system  authorized  under  subsection 
(aKD).  excluding  Federal  income  and  wind- 
fall profit  taxes,  derived  from  any  lease 
Issued  after  September  18,  1978,  of  any  Fed- 
eral tract  which  lies  wholly  or  partially 
within  three  nautical  miles  of  the  seaward 
boundary  of  any  coastal  State." 

In  section  8004(a).  strike  out  "January  1, 
1986"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "April  IS, 
1986". 

In  section  8006(a),  insert  "issued  after 
September  18,  1978"  after  "any  Federal 
leases'". 

In  section  8006(aKl),  insert  "issued  after 
September  18,  1978"  after  "derived  from 
any  lease". 

Amend  section  8201  by  striking  out  the 
close  quote  and  period  at  the  end  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4KA)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  a  lessee  may  petition  the 
Secretary  for  a  waiver  of  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection. 

'"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  assign  an  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judge  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  record  on  the  petition  and  make  a  find- 
ing for  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  The  Administrative  Law  Judge  shall 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  that  the  Secre- 
tary grant  such  waiver  if  the  Administrative 
Law  Judge  finds  that  the  lessee's  explora- 
tion or  development  and  production  plan 
cannot  be  carried  out  solely  tiecause  of  the 
additional  costs  that  would  be  Incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(D)  If  the  Secretary  receives  the  recom- 
mendation from  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  provided  in  paragraph  (C),  the  Secre- 
tary may  grant  the  waiver  if  the  Secretary 
concurs  with  the  finding  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge.". 

In  subtitle  A  of  title  IX,  strike  out  sec- 
tions 9203,  9212.  9302,  9311,  and  9312,  and 
conform  the  table  of  contents  of  title  IX  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  section  9101— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "February 
28"  and  "February  28 "  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  30"  and  "April  30'",  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  In  subsections  (b),  (eKlKB),  (e)(2)(B), 
(eK2)(C).  and  (eH3HB).  strike  out  "1  per- 
cent" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1/2  per- 
cent"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (d),  strike  out  "December 
19,  1985 "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "March 
15, 1986 "; 

(4)  In  subsection  (e)(1)(A).  strike  out 
"March"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (e)(2)(B),  strike  out  "5 
months"  and  "7  months"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "7  months"  and  "5  months",  respec- 
tively: and 

(6)  In  subsection  (e)(3)(B),  strike  out  "7/ 
12"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "5/24". 

In  section  9102— 


(1)  in  subsctlon  (dK2XB).  strike  out  "S 
months"  and  "7  months"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "7  months"  and  "5  months",  respec- 
tively, and 

(2)  In  subsection  (dK3),  strike  out 
"March"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "May". 

In  section  9103,  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(bK2),  strike  out  "March"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "May""  each  place  it  appears. 

In  section  9104,  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(cKl).  strike  out  "March"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  ""May"  each  place  it  appears. 

In  section  9105,  in  subsections  (a)  and  (e), 
strike  out  "March"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "May"  each  place  it  appears. 

In  section  9123(b),  strike  out  "January" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "April". 

In  section  9124(bKl).  strike  out  '"April" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9128.  strike  out  "will  go"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "went". 

In  section  9201(d).  strike  out  "March"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "May"  each  place  It 
appears. 

In  section  9211(e),  strike  out  "February" 
and  "April"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "May" 
and  ""July",  respectively,  each  place  each  ap- 
pears. 

In  section  9301— 

(1)  In  sul>sectlon  (a),  strike  out  ""Jamtjary 
31"  and  "January  31"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "April  30""  and  "April  30"".  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b).  strike  out  "'11- 
month".  "February".  "January  31".  "4- 
month".  and  "January  1986"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "8-month".  "May '".  "April  30". 
""7-month",  and  "April  1986".  respectively, 
each  place  each  appears:  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (cM5),  strike  out  "July" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "October". 

In  section  9303— 

(1)  In  subsection  (bK2).  strike  out  ""April", 
"1987"  and  "December  31,  1986"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "July".  "1988".  and  ""Decem- 
ber 31. 1987'".  respectively,  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(5KA),  strike  out 
"April"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9304(b)— 

(1)  strike  out  "11-month"  and  "February" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ""l-month"  and 
"May",  respectively: 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  in  the  matter  before 
subparagraph  (A),  insert  "at  any  time"  after 
"In  the  case  of  any  physician  who":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  strike  out  "is  not 
a  participating  physician  "  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "September  30,  1985,  or"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "was  not  a  participat- 
ing physician  (as  defined  In  section 
1842(hHl)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  on 
September  30,  1985.  and  who  Is  not  such  a 
physician". 

In  section  9307(c)— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  strike  out  "subsec- 
tion (1)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sut»ec- 
tion  (k)": 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2).  strike  out  "after  sub- 
section (k).  added  by  section  146(a)  of  this 
title."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the 
end";  and 

(3)  In  the  subsection  added  by  paragraph 
(2).  strike  out  "(1X1)"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof '•(k){l)". 

In  subtitle  B  of  title  IX.-  strike  out  sec- 
tions 9504,  9513.  and  9521.  and  conform  the 
table  of  contents  of  title  IX  accordingly. 

In  section  9501(dKl),  strike  out  "April" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9505(b)(l  )— 

(1)  strike  out  "sections  9501  and  9504"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  9501 ".  and 

(2)  strike  out  ""(VI)"  and  "(VII)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(V)"  and  "(VI)".  re- 
spectively 


In  section  9&06<a),  In  proposed  subsection 
(kX2)  of  section  1902  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  Insert  ""(other  than  by  will)"  after  "es- 
tablished". 

In  section  951  Kb)  strike  out  ""January" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "April". 

In  section  9517(c).  amend  paragraph  (2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

(2XA)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B),  the  amendments  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply  to  expenditures  Incurred  for 
health  Insuring  organizations  which  first 
become  operational  on  or  after  January  1, 
1986. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  health  Insuring  orga- 
nization— 

(I)  which  first  becomes  operational  on  or 
after  January  1. 1986.  but 

(II)  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  waived,  under  section 
1915(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
before  such  date,  certain  requirements  of 
section  1902  of  such  Act. 

clauses  (11)  and  (vl)  of  section  1903(mK2XA) 
of  such  Act  shall  not  apply  during  the 
period  for  which  such  waiver  is  effective. 

In  section  9522,  insert  "(or  submitted 
during  1986  by)"  after  "granted  to". 

In  section  9523— 

(1)  in  sut>sectlon  (a)  strike  out  "Coimii- 
UED"  and  "continue"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  ""Renewed"  and  "renew",  respective- 
ly, and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  strike  out  "'continued"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "renewed". 

(B)  strike  out  '"the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act"  and  Insert  In  lieu  th^^eof  "De- 
cember 31, 1985". 

In  section  9526.  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  of  proposed  s«>(<Uon  1920  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  add  the  following: 

"(F)  Section  310<bKl)  of  Public  Law  96- 
272  (relating  to  continuing  medicaid  eligibil- 
ity for  certain  recipients  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pensions). 

In  section  12301— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  strike  out  "or  1903(u)"  In  paragraph 
(1),  and 

(B)  strike  out  "titles  IV-A  and  XIX"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title  rV-A"  each  place 
it  appears:  and 

(2)  after  sul>sectlon  (d),  strike  out  "and 
1982.". 

In  section  12304(aX3),  Immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  proposed 
new  subparagraph  (C),  Insert  the  following: 
";  but  the  State  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
financial  penalty  In  the  administration  or 
enforcement  of  this  subparagraph  as  a 
result  of  any  monitoring,  quality  control,  or 
auditing  requirements". 

Part  1  of  subtitle  A  of  title  XIII  of  the  bill 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Part  1— Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
sec.  iimi.  short  "htle. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Reform  and  Extension 
Act  of  1986 ". 

SEC.  I3M2.  ELIGIBILI"rY  OF  WORKERS  AND  FIRMS 
FOR  TRADE  ADJl'STMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

(a)  Workers- Sections  221(a)  and  222  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271(a); 
2272)  are  each  amended  by  inserting  "(In- 
cluding workers  in  any  agricultural  firm  or 
subdivision  of  an  agricultural  firm)"  after 
"group  of  workers ". 

(b)  Firms.— 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  251 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.8.C.  2341)  are 
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each  amended  by  inserting  "(Including  any 
agricultural  firm)"  after  "a  firm". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  251(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2341(cK2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  that- 

"(A)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  oi  tne 
firm  have  decreased  absolutely,  or 

"(B)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  an  ar- 
ticle that  accounted  for  not  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  production  or  sales  of  the 
firm  during  the  12-month  period  preceding 
the  most  recent  12-month  period  for  which 
daU  are  available  have  decreased  absolute- 
ly, and". 

SEC.  \3m.  CASH  ASSISTANCE  FOR  WORKERS. 

(a)  Pahticipatiom  im  Job  Search  Program 
Requirkd.—  „,     .  ..  _ 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  231  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UJS.C.  2291(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Such  worker,  unless  the  Secretary 
has  determined  that  no  acceptable  job 
search  program  U  reasonably  available— 

"(A)  U  enrolled  in  a  Job  search  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
237(0,  or  ^,  .    ..  _ 

"(B)  has,  after  the  date  on  which  the 
worker  became  totally  separated,  or  partial- 
ly separated,  from  the  adversely  affected 
employment,  completed  a  Job  search  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 237(c). ".  _  _.     ^  .     ,  ,„-. 

(2)  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2291)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"( 1 )  the  adversely  affected  worker- 

"(A)  has  failed  to  begin  participation  in 
the  Job  search  program  the  enrollment  in 
which  meets  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(aX5),  or  .  ^  ,  . 

"(B)  has  ceased  to  participate  in  such  Job 
search  program  before  completing  such  Job 
search  program,  and 

"(2)  there  is  no  justifiable  cause  for  such 
failure  or  cessation 
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no  trade  readjustment  allowance  may  be 
paid  tc  the  adversely  affected  worker  under 
this  part  on  or  after  the  date  of  such  deter- 
mination untU  the  adversely  affected 
worker  begins  or  resumes  participation  In  a 
Job  search  program  approved  under  section 

237(c).". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  239  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2311(a))  is 

amended—  ,         ,„, 

(A)  by  striking  out  "training,  in  clause  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "training  and 
job  search  programs.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  (3)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(3)  wiU  make  determina- 
tions and  approvals  regarding  Job  search 
programs  under  sections  231(c)  and  237(c), 

and  (4)".  ^ 

(b)  QnAUFYiHG  Weeks  or  EnrLOYiixirr.- 
The  last  sentence  of  section  231(a)(2)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(aK2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  foUows 
after  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall  be  treated  as  a  week  of  em- 
ployment at  wages  of  $30  or  more,  but  not 
more  than  7  weeks,  in  case  of  weeks  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (A)  or  (C).  or  both, 
may  be  treated  as  weeks  of  employment 
under  this  sentence.". 

(c)  Weekly  Amouhts  or  READJusTmnn 
AixowAiiCE8.-Section  232  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  Xi&.C.  2292)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "under  any  Federal 
law  "  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  any  Federal  law  other  than 
this  Act". 


(2)  by  striking  out  "under  section  236(c)" 
in  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "under  section  231(c)  or  236(c)".  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "If  the  training  allow- 
ance" In  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "If  such  training  allowance". 

(d)  UMrrATioMS.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  233(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2293(a)(2))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "52-week  period" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "104-week 
Dcrlod". 

(2)  Section  233  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
( 19  U.S.C.  2293)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  No  trade  readjustment  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  a  worker  under  this  part  for 
any  week  during  which  the  worker  is  receiv- 
ing on-the-job  training.". 

SEC.  1M(M.  JOB  TRAINING  FOR  WORKERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  236  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2296)  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  a  worker"  In  sub- 
section (aMlKA)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "for  an  adversely  affected  worker". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "may  approve"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (aXl)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "shall  (to  the  extent 
appropriated  funds  are  available)  approve". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "under  paragraph  (1)" 
In  subsection  (aK2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  subsection  (a)". 

(4)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection"  in 
subsection  (aK3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "this  section". 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  subsections  (e)  and 
(f),  respectively.  ,      ,.      .. 

(6)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  paragraphs; 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  applying  paragraph 
(IKC).  a  reasonable  expectation  of  employ- 
ment does  not  require  that  employment  op- 
portunities for  a  worker  be  available,  or  of- 
fered, immediately  upon  the  completion  of 
training  approved  under  this  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
"(3HA)  If  the  costs  of  training  an  adverse- 
ly affected  worker  are  paid  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1).  no  other  payment  for 
such  costs  may  be  made  under  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law. 

"(B)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  the  costs  of  training  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  if  such  costs— 

"(I)  have  already  been  paid  under  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law.  or 

"(11)  are  reimbursable  under  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law  and  a  portion  of 
such  coste  have  already  been  paid  under 
such  other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

"(C)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to,  or  take  Into  account,  any 
funds  provided  under  any  other  provision  of 
Federal  law  which  are  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  direct  payment  of  the  costs 
incurred  in  training  a  particular  adversely 
affected  worker,  even  if  such  use  has  the 
effect  of  Indirectly  paying  or  reducing  any 
portion  of  the  costs  Involved  In  training  the 
adversely  affected  worker. 

"(4)  The  training  programs  that  may  be 
approved  under  paragraph  (1)  Include,  but 
are  not  limited  to— 
"(A)  on-the-job  training. 
"(B)  any  training  program  provided  by  a 
SUte  pursuant  to  section  303  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

"(C)  any  training  program  approved  by  a 
private  industry  council  esUbllshed  under 
section  202  of  such  Act.  and 

"(D).  any  other  training  program  approved 
by  the  Secretary.",  and 

(7)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 


•<d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
subsection  (aHl).  the  Secretary  may  pay  the 
costs  of  on-the-job  training  of  an  adversely 
affected  worker  under  subsection  (aKl)  only 

"(1)  no  currently  employed  worker  U  dis- 
placed by  such  adversely  affected  worker 
(Including  partial  displacement  such  as  a  re- 
duction in  the  hours  of  nonovertime  work, 
wages,  or  employment  benefits), 

"(2)  such  training  does  not  impair  existing 
contracU  for  services  or  coUectlve  bargain- 
ing agreemenU, 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  training  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  the  written  concur- 
rence of  the  labor  organization  concerned 
has  been  obtained. 

"(4)  no  other  individual  is  on  layoff  from 
the  same,  or  any  substantially  equivalent. 
Job  for  which  such  adversely  affected 
worker  Is  being  trained, 

"(5)  the  employer  has  not  terminated  the 
employment  of  any  regular  employee  or 
otherwise  reduced  the  workforce  of  the  em- 
ployer with  the  intention  of  filling  the  va- 
cancy so  created  by  hiring  such  adversely 
affected  worker. 

"(6)  the  job  for  which  such  adversely  af- 
fected worker  is  being  trained  Is  not  being 
created  In  a  promotional  line  that  will  In- 
fringe In  any  way  upon  the  promotional  op- 
portunities of  currently  employed  Individ- 
uals. 

"(7)  such  training  Is  not  for  the  same  oc- 
cupation from  which  the  worker  was  sepa- 
rated and  with  respect  to  which  such  work- 
er's group  was  certified  pursuant  to  section 

222. 

"(8)  the  employer  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  employer  will  continue  to 
employ  such  worker  for  at  least  26  weeks 
after  completion  of  such  training  if  the 
worker  desires  to  continue  such  employ- 
ment and  the  employer  does  not  have  due 
cause  to  terminate  such  employment. 

"(9)  the  employer  has  not  received  pay- 
ment under  subsection  (a)(1)  with  respect  to 
any  other  on-the-job  training  provided  by 
such  employer  which  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (I).  (2),  (3).  (4). 
(5).  and  (6).  and 

"(10)  the  employer  has  not  taken,  at  any 
time,  any  action  which  violated  the  terms  of 
any  certification  described  in  paragraph  (8) 
made  by  such  employer  with  respect  to  any 
other  on-the-job  training  provided  by  such 
employer  for  which  the  Secretary  has  made 
a  payment  under  subsection  (a)(1).". 

"(b)  Om-the-Job  Training  DEriNED.— Sec- 
tion 247  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2319)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(16)  The  term  on-the-job  training' 
means  training  provided  by  an  employer  to 
an  Individual  who  Is  employed  by  the  em- 
ployer.". 

"(c)  Agreements  With  the  States.— Sec- 
tion 239  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2311)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(2)  by  In- 
serting "but  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(f)."  after  "where  appropriate.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(e)  Agreements  entered  Into  under  this 
section  may  be  made  with  one  or  more  State 
or  local  agencies  including— 

"(1)  the  employment  service  agency  of 
such  State. 

••(2)  any  State  agency  carrying  out  title  III 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  or 


"(3)  any  other  State  or  local  agency  ad- 
ministering job  training  or  related  pro- 
grams. 

"(f)  Each  cooperating  State  agency  shall, 
in  carrying  out  subsection  (a)<2>— 

"(1)  advise  each  adversely  affected  worker 
to  apply  for  training  under  section  236(a)  at 
the  time  the  worker  makes  application  for 
trade  readjustment  allowances  (but  failure 
of  the  worker  to  do  so  may  not  be  treated  as 
cause  for  denial  of  those  allowances),  and 

"(2)  within  60  days  after  application  for 
training  Is  made  by  the  worker,  interview 
the  adversely  affected  worker  regarding 
suitable  training  opportunities  available  to 
the  worker  under  section  236  and  review 
such  opportunities  with  the  worker.". 

SEC.  13003.  JOB  SEARCH  ALLOWANCES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  237  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2297)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  any  ad- 
versely affected  worker  for  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  such  worker  In  partici- 
pating in  a  job  search  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Detinitions.- Section  247  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2319).  as 
amended  by  section  13004(b)  of  this  Act.  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)(A)  The  term  job  search  program' 
means  a  Job  search  workshop  or  Job  finding 
club. 

"(B)  The  term  job  search  workshop' 
means  a  short  (1  to  3  days)  seminar  de- 
signed to  provide  participants  with  knowl- 
edge that  will  enable  the  participants  to 
find  Jobs.  Subjects  are  not  limited  to.  but 
should  include,  labor  market  information, 
rteume  writing,  interviewing  techniques, 
and  techniques  for  finding  job  openings. 

•(C)  The  term  Job  finding  club'  means  a 
job  search  workshop  which  Includes  a 
period  (1  to  2  weeks)  of  structured,  super- 
vised activity  In  which  participants  attempt 
to  obtain  jobs. ". 

SEC.  1300C.  ADJl  STMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FIRMS. 

(a)  Technical  Assistance.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  252(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2342(b)(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter  consists  of  technical  assistance.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  a  firm's  application 
for  adjustment  assistance  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  firm's  adjustment 
proposal— 

"(A)  Is  reasonably  calculated  to  materially 
contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of 
the  firm. 

"(B)  gives  adequate  consideration  to  the 
Interests  of  the  workers  of  such  firm,  and 

"(C)  demonstrates  that  the  firm  will  make 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  use  Its  own  re- 
sources for  economic  development.". 

(2)  Section  252  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2342)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (c)  and  redesignating  subsection 
(d)  as  subsection  (c). 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  253(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2343(b)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  cost"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof ""  such  cost  for  assist- 
ance described  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)". 

(b)  No  New  Loans  or  Ouarantcks.— Sec- 
tion 254  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  ( 19  U.S.C. 
2344)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  no  direct  loans  or  guaran- 
tees of  loans  may  be  made  under  this  chap- 


ter after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Reform  and  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1986.". 

SEC.    I3M7.    EXTENSION    AND    "fERMINA'HON    OF 
TRADE  ADJI'STMENT  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  285  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271,  preceding  note) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)". 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "SEC.  285.  TERMINA- 
TION.",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  assistance,  allowances,  or  other 
payments  may  be  provided  under  chapter  2, 
and  no  technical  assistance  may  be  provided 
under  chapter  3.  after  September  30,  1991.". 

(b)  CoNroRMiNG  Amendment.— The  table 
of  contents  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  285  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following; 

"Sec.  285.  Termination.". 

SEC.  13108.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Workers.— Secton  245  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2317)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "1982  through  1985  "  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1986.  1987.  1988.  1989. 
1990.  and  1991 ". 

(b)  Firms.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  256 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2346(b)) 
is  sunended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "for  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987,  1988.  1989.  1990.  and  1991 "  after  "to 
the  Secretary", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "from  time  to  time", 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

SEC.    1300*.   EFFECTIVE   DA"rE8:   APPLICA'HON   OF 
GRAMM-Rl'DMAN. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  In 
subsections  (b)  and  (c).  the  amendments 
made  by  this  part  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Job  Search  Program  Requirements.- 
The  amendments  made  by  section  13003(a) 
apply  with  respect  to  workers  covered  by  pe- 
titions filed  under  section  221  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Extension  and  Authorization.— Chap- 
ters 2  and  3  of  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.8.C.  2271,  et  seq.)  shall  be  ap- 
plied as  if  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
13007  and  13008  had  taken  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 18.  1985. 

(d)  Application  or  Oramm-Rudman.— 
Trade  readjustment  allowances  payable 
under  part  I  of  chapter  2  of  title  II  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  for  the  period  from 
March  1.  1986.  and  until  October  1,  1986. 
shall  be  reduced  by  a  percenuge  equal  to 
the  non-defense  sequester  percentage  ap- 
plied in  the  Sequestration  Report  (submit- 
ted under  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  and  dated 
January  21,  1986)  of  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Strike  out  subtitle  B  of  title  XIII  and  re- 
designate the  following  subtitles  according- 
ly. 

Strike  out  subsection  (d)  of  section  13202 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  ErrECTivE  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  amendmenu  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  smokeless  to- 
bacco removed  after  June  30, 1986. 

(2)  Transitional  rule.— Any  person  who— 
(A)  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Act.  Is  engaged  in  business  as  a  manufactur- 
er of  smokeless  tobacco,  and 


(B)  before  July  1,  1986.  submlU  an  appli- 
cation under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  52  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
engage  in  such  business, 

may,  notwithstanding  such  subchapter  B, 
continue  to  engage  in  such  business  pending 
final  action  on  such  application.  Pending 
such  final  action,  all  provisions  of  chapter 
52  of  such  Code  shall  apply  to  such  appli- 
cant In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  If  such  applicant  were  a  holder  of 
a  permit  to  manufacture  smokeless  tobacco 
under  such  chapter  52. 

Strike  out  subsection  (c)  of  section  1320 
and  Insert  the  following: 

(c)  Existing  Reduction  in  Rates  roa 
Period  Attzr  Temporary  Increase  Re- 
tained.—So  much  of  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 4121  (relating  to  temporary  Increase  In 
amount  of  tax)  as  precedes  paragraph  (3)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Reduction  in  Amount  or  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general.- Effective  with  respect  to 
sales  after  the  temporary  increase  termina- 
tion date,  subsection  (b)  shall  be  applied- 

"(A)  by  substituting  't.50'  for  'tl.lO'. 

"(B)  by  substituting  '$.25'  for  $.55".  and 

"(C)  by  substituting  "2  percent'  for  '4.4 
percent'." 

In  section  13203(d).  strike  out  "December 
31.  1985 "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
31,  1986 ". 

In  section  13205(aKl).  strike  out  "of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

In  subsection  (aK2)  of  section  13305. 
strike  out  "of  such  Code"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

In  section  13205.  strike  out  "December  31, 
1986"  and  "January  1,  1986"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "March  31,  1986 "  and  "April  1. 
1986",  respectively,  each  place  either  ap- 
pears. 

At  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
1303(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
13206(a)),  insert  the  (ollowlng: 

In  applying  subparagraph  (B),  amounts 
which  constitute  earned  Income  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  911(d)(2))  and  are  com- 
munity Income  under  conununlty  property 
laws  applicable  to  such  Income  shall  be 
taken  into  account  as  if  such  amounts  did 
not  constitute  community  income. 

In  section  13207(c),  strike  out  "September 
12, 1985"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 12. 1984  ". 

In  subparagraph  (A)  of  section  531(gKl> 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (as  proposed 
to  be  added  by  section  13207(d)).  strike  out 
"performed  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "per- 
forms ". 

In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  531(g)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  13207(d)).  strike  out  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

■■(B)if- 

"(1)  such  organization  Is  described  In  sec- 
tion 501(c)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  the  membership  of  such  organi- 
zation is  limited  to  entitles  engaged  in  the 
transportation  by  air  of  Individuals  or  prop- 
erty for  compensation  or  hire,  or 

"(ID  such  organization  is  a  corporation  all 
the  stock  of  which  Is  owned  entirely  by  enti- 
ties referred  to  in  clause  (I),  and". 

In  clause  (vl)  of  section  57(a)(9)<E)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  proposed 
to  be  added  by  section  13208(a)),  strike  out 
"The"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the". 
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In  clause  (vii)  of  such  section  57(aK9HE). 
strike  out  "The"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Per  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the". 

In  section  UOOKaxa).  strike  out 
•"amounts". 

In  section  19001(a).  strike  out  "and  Com- 
pensation Rate  Amendments  of  1985"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "AmendmenU  of 
1986". 

In  section  19011- 

(1)  strike  out  "April  1.  1988"  in  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (eK2)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1986".  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (f)— 

(A)  strike  out  "April  1.  1986"  each  place  it 
appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1. 
1986". 

(B)  strike  out  "March  31.  1986"  both 
places  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2  MA)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1986";  and 

(C)  strike  out  "April  and  May  1986  '  in 
paragraph  (2XB)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  and  August  1986". 

Strike  out  subtitle  B  of  title  XIX  (and  re- 
designate subtitle  C  as  subtitle  B). 

In  section  19031(b)(2).  strike  out  "April  1. 
1986"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1. 
1986". 

In  section  19032- 

(1)  strike  out  "February  1.  1986  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May  1. 
1986":  and 

(2)  strike  out  "November  1.  1986.  and  No- 
vember 1.  1987."  in  subsection  (f)  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "February  1.  1987,  and  Feb- 
ruary 1. 1988,". 


UTHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  AimuHziol  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

GENEKAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNIZO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  privilege  to  reserve  this  special  order 
in  commemoration  of  the  68th  anni- 
versary  of  Lithuanian   Independence 
Day.   and  I  want  to  thank   my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  who  are  joining  with  me  today  to 
help  focus  attention  on  the  plight  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  who  continue 
to  struggle  to  achieve  liberty  in  their 
beloved  country  of  Lithuania. 

Sixty-eight  years  ago,  on  February 
16  1918,  a  courageous  Lithuanian 
people  proudly  proclaimed  to  the 
world  their  right  to  live  among  the 
community  of  free  nations.  Shortly 
after  declaring  independence,  they 
began  rebuilding  their  country,  devas- 
tated by  World  War  I,  and  democratic 
institutions  were  reestablished  to  pro- 
tect and  safeguard  this  newly-won 
freedom.  Sadly,  however,  these  bene- 
fits were  short-lived  because  Uthuania 


was  Invaded  by  Stalin's  Red  army,  and 
the  brave  Lithuanian  people  were  once 
again  robbed  of  their  hard-won  liber- 
ty. Those  who  resisted  were  tragically 
executed,  or  were  deported  under  in- 
humane conditions  to  slave  labor 
camps  In  Siberia. 

Today,  Lithuanians  are  prisoners  in 
their  own  homeland,  and  although  the 
Communists  have  attempted  to  wipe 
out  the  culture,  religion,  and  heritage 
of  the  Lithuanian  people,  they  have 
been  unable  to  crush  the  spirit  of 
these  brave  men  and  women  who  still 
yearn  for  freedom  and  the  liberation 
of  their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  across  our  Nation,  tens 
of  thousands  of  Lithuanian  Americans 
commemorate  Uthuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  including  members  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council,  Inc.. 
many  of  whom  reside  in  the  11th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  which  I 
am  honored  to  represent.  I  am  delight- 
ed that  many  members  of  this  out- 
standing organization  from  through- 
out the  country,  are  joining  me  here 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives- 
commemoration  of  Uthuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council 
selected  Father  Valdemaras  Cukuras 
to  be  the  guest  chaplain  this  year  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  part 
of  our  commemoration.  The  names  of 
the  Lithuanian  American  Council's  of- 
ficers follow: 


Honorary    President:    Kazys   C.    Bobelis. 

M.D. 

National  President:  Teodoras  Blinstrubas. 

First  Vice  President:  Jonas  Valaitis.  M.D. 

Vice  Presidents:  Stanley  Balzekas.  Jr.,  Po- 
vilas  Dargis.  Leonas  Kriauceliunas.  D.V.M.. 
Vickoras  Naudzius.  Vladas  Simaitis.  J.D.. 
Jonas  Talandis. 

Secretary:  Grozvydas  Lazauskas. 

Recording    Secretary:    Vytautas    Dargis. 

M.D. 

Treasurer.  Mykolas  Pranevicius. 

Financial  Secretary:  Petras  Buchas. 

Members:  Alexander  Domanskis,  Stasys 
Dubauskas.  Daina  Danilevicius-Dumbrys, 
Vanda  Gasparas,  Jonas  Siauciunas.  Ramune 

Tricis. 

Councils  Representative  in  Washmgton. 
D.C.:  Jonas  B.  Genys.  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Information:  Rev.  Joseph 
Prunskis,  J.C.D. 

Office  Manager:  Irene  D.  Blinstrubas. 

Trustees:  VyUutas  Abraitis.  Alexander 
ChapUkas,  Birute  Skorubskas,  Vytautas 
Yucius. 

Honorary  Members  of  the  Board:  Stephen 
Bredes  Jr..  Alena  Devenis-Grigaitis.  Rev. 
Joseph  Prunskis,  J.C.D..  Anthony  J.  Rudis. 
Rev.  Adolfas  Stasys 


The  Lithuanian  Council  of  Chicago 
commemorated  this  68th  anniversary 
with  a  program  at  the  Maria  High 
School  auditorium  on  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 16.  The  officers  of  this  fine  organi- 
zation include:  Matilda  Marcinkus, 
president;  Petras  J.  Buchas,  Teodora 
Kuzas,  Edmundas  Jasiunas,  and 
Vladas  Soliunas,  vice  presidents;  Dr. 
Paul  V.  Dargis,  secretary;  Stasys 
Mankus,  recording  secretary;  Oskaras 
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Kremeris.    treasurer;    and    Jura    Ja- 
siunas, financial  secretary. 

Trustees  Include:  Euphroslne  Mlku- 
zis.  Julius  R.  Kuzas.  Vincent  Samaska, 
and  Ignas  Andrasiunas.  The  members 
of  the  Uthuanian  Council  of  Chicago 
are  as  follows:  Christina  Austin. 
Juozas  BagdZlus.  Antanas  BeleSka. 
Juozas  Blazs.  Edvardas  Boreisa,  Helen 
Buchinskas.  Elena  Ci2ausklen6,  Steph- 
anie Jonutis,  Veronlka  LenkevlClus. 
Angelfe  Katellen*.  Sabina  Klatt.  Oeno- 
valt6  Mald6nien6,  Petras  Noreika.  Ca- 
slmir  G.  Oksas,  Mykolas  Pranevicius. 
Valeria  Stanaitis,  Joseph  Stanaitls, 
Irena  Sankus,  Justinas  Sidlauskas,  and 
Jonas  Vasaitis. 

In  commemoration  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  I  was  privileged  to 
add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  409,  a  bill  to  direct 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  February  16,  1986,  as 
•Lithuanian  Independence  Day. "  This 
legislation  was  approved  with  my 
strong  support  by  the  full  House  of 
Representatives  on  December  12,  1985. 
and  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  fol- 
lows: 

H.J.  Res.  409 
Whereas  February    16,    1986,   marks  the 
68th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania; 

Whereas  on  February  16.  1918.  the  Coun- 
cil of  Uthuania.  the  sole  representative  of 
the  Uthuanian  people,  in  conformity  with 
the  recognized  right  to  national  self-deter- 
mination, proclaimed  the  restitution  of  the 
independent  and  democratic  state  of  Uthua- 
nia and  declared  rupture  of  all  ties  which 
formally  subordinated  Lithuania  to  other 
nations: 

Whereas  a  free  Lithuania  existed  until  the 
Soviet  takeover  in  1940; 

Whereas  the  United  States  opposes  tyran- 
ny and  injustice  in  all  forms  and  supporU 
the  cause  of  a  free  Uthuania: 

Whereas  the  oppressed  people  currently 
living  in  Uthuania  should  keep  the  flame  of 
freedom  forever  burning  in  their  hearts: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
shall  issue  a  proclamation  designating  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1986.  as  "Uthuanian  Independ- 
ence Day"  and  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  celebrate  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.   Speaker,   as   we   commemorate 
Uthuanian  Independence  Day  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  wish  to 
also  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  today.  March  4.  is  the 
502d  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St. 
Casimir,  the  patron  saint  of  Uthuania. 
In  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania,  the  com- 
memoration of  St.  Casimir's  death  Is 
not  allowed.  However,  St.  Casimir  re- 
mains a  strong  symbol  of  Lithuania's 
struggle  for  freedom,  for  during  his 
life,  he  dedicated  himself  to  humani- 
tarian causes  both  In  his  own  country 
and  throughout  the  world. 

Two  years  ago,  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
the  Uthuanian  Catholic  World  Con- 
gress issued  a  manifesto  commemorat- 
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ing  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  St.  Casimir.  to  focus  world  atten- 
tion on  the  Communists'  denial  of  reli- 
gious activities,  and  the  desecration  of 
sacred  objects  associated  with  St.  Casi- 
mir. A  copy  of  that  manifesto  follows: 

Mam iPBSTO  or  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
World  Congress 

We,  the  Uthuanians  of  the  free  world, 
have  gathered  together  from  various  coun- 
tries on  September  1  and  2,  1984  in  Toronto, 
Canada  for  the  Lithuanian  Catholic  World 
Congress  commemorating  the  500th  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  St.  Casimir,  the 
Patron  Saint  of  Uthuania.  We  have  focused 
our  attention  and  enduring  concern  upon 
Lithuania— the  souree  of  St.  Casimir's  an- 
cestry and  of  ours— at  this  time  requiring 
particular  recognition  and  assistance  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

We.  therefore,  appeal  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  Secretary  General  and  to  the 
heads  of  state  of  nations  around  the  world- 
Royalty,  presidents,  prime  ministers  and 
their  governments,  the  heads  of  Christian 
denominations:  we  also  appeal  to  the  media 
and  to  the  conscience  of  the  free  world  to 
direct  attention  toward  those  nations  which 
have  endured  spiritual  and  physical  repres- 
sion for  more  than  40  years. 

Since  at  this  Congress  we  do  not  represent 
all  the  repressed  nations  of  Eastern  Europe, 
we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  voice  of  the 
Lithuanian  exiles  in  the  free  world.  Without 
a  doubt,  it  is  also  the  voice  of  the  entire 
Lithuanian  nation. 

Uthuanians.  like  so  many  other  nations, 
yearn  for  peace.  However,  history  and  our 
personal  experience  teach  us  that  without 
freedom  there  can  be  no  peace.  Constant 
outbreaks  of  social  unrest,  uprisings,  revolu- 
tions are  all  manifestations  of  existing  slav- 
ery which  is  an  obstacle  to  peace  because  It 
disregards  the  human  dignity  of  peoples  and 
thus  denies  their  freedom.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  nations  be- 
cause their  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  ex- 
istence depends  on  freedom.  Thus,  in  order 
to  further  the  cause  of  peace,  it  is  not  the 
freedoms  of  the  smaller  nations  but  the  ex- 
pansionistic  goals  of  the  giant  nations  that 
have  to  be  curtailed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  It  is  already  the 
fifth  decade  since  Lithuania  is  bearing  the 
yoke  of  slavery  imposed  upon  it  by  the  out- 
side {orces  of  the  totalitarian  systems,  we 
declare  that  the  Lithuanian  nation  will  not 
cease  to  strike  at  the  conscience  of  the  free 
world  and  will  continue  its  struggle  until 
the  religious,  political  and  cultural  freedom 
of  Uthuania  is  achieved. 

St.  Casimir,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Uthua- 
nia, is  an  appropriate  symbol  of  Uthuania's 
struggle  for  freedom.  During  his  brief  life- 
time he  was  not  only  a  spiritual  inspiration 
for  his  people  but  as  the  crown  prince  he 
was  actively  involved  in  the  day  to  day  af- 
fairs of  the  state.  His  focus  was  both  loyal 
and  global,  he  was  equally  concerned  for  the 
well  being,  dignity  and  peace  of  the  individ- 
ual, the  nation,  and  the  world.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  St.  Casimir  is  respected  not 
only  by  the  Lithuanians  but  by  all  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world. 

Sadly,  this  great  Saint  Is  scorned  by  the 
government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Since  seizing 
power  In  Lithuania  In  1940.  the  Soviet  occu- 
pants have  systematically  desecrated  all 
sacred  objects  associated  with  St.  Casimir. 
The  Cathedral  of  Vilnius,  where  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Casimir  had  rested  for  centur- 
ies and  which  had  become  a  national  shrine 
for  Uthuanian  people,  was  closed  down  by 


the  oppressors  and  in  its  place  an  art  gallery 
was  established.  The  tomb  of  the  Saint 
along  with  other  sacred  relics  was  removed 
to  a  suburban  Church  of  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul.  However,  the  ultimate  affront  to  Uth- 
uania's sensibilities  was  the  conversion  of 
St.  Casimir's  Church,  also  in  Vilnius,  into  a 
museum  of  atheism  compounded  by  the 
closing  of  numerous  other  houses  of  wor- 
ship both  Catholic  and  non  Catholic. 

In  the  name  of  the  exiled  Lithuanian  com- 
munity of  the  free  world,  we  demand  that 
the  government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  assume  its 
responsibility  for  having  established  repres- 
sion of  Uthuania  and  make  amends  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Return  to  the  faithful  of  Lithuania  the 
Cathedral  of  Vilnius  and  authorize  the  Most 
Reverend  Julljonas  Steponavicius,  the 
Catholic  bishop  exiled  from  Vilnius  by  civil- 
ian authorities,  to  resume  his  pastoral 
duties  and  the  management  of  the  Cathe- 
dral according  to  religious  principles. 

2.  Restore  the  tomb  of  St.  Casimir  to  iu 
rightful  place  in  the  Cathedral  in  Vilnius 
where  he  was  laid  to  rest  500  years  ago. 

3.  Remove  the  museum  of  atheism  from 
the  Church  of  St.  Casimir  in  Vilnius  and 
return  the  Church  to  the  Catholic  congre- 
gation. 

4.  Reinstate  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Peace  in  Klaipeda,  built  by  and  funded 
through  the  donations  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity with  assistance  from  Lithuanians  of 
the  free  world  but  seized  and  converted  into 
a  concert  hall. 

5.  Return  to  the  believers  of  all  denomina- 
tions all  churches  in  Lithuania  seized  and 
closed  and  expropriated  by  the  Soviet 
regime. 

6.  Permit  freedom  of  activity  to  all  the  re- 
ligious orders,  religious  organizations  and  to 
the  religious  press. 

7.  Grant  administrative  freedom  to  the 
Seminary  of  Kaunas;  remove  Soviet  control 
and  suppression  of  candidates  to  the  Priest- 
hood: reopen  the  seminaries  in  Vilnius,  Tel- 
slai  and  Vilkavlskis. 

8.  Allow  all  the  Uthuanian  bishops  and 
the  administrators  of  the  dioceses  freedom 
to  perform  their  pastoral  duties  without  in- 
terference from  civilian  authorities. 

9.  Liberate  from  prisons,  labour  camps, 
psychiatric  Institutions  and  from  exile  in  Si- 
beria all  the  Innocent  prisoners  who  strug- 
gle for  human  rights  and  religious  freedom. 

10.  Remove  the  occupational  forces  of  the 
U.8.S.R.  from  Lithuania  and  return  to  Lith- 
uania an  independent  government— an  Inde- 
pendent existence  experienced  by  St.  Casi- 
mir in  his  lifetime  and  yearned  for  by  all  op- 
pressed Lithuanians  today. 

We  request  that  leaders  of  all  nations  rec- 
ognize the  suffering  and  heroic  struggles  of 
the  smaller  nations  and  provide  strong 
moral  support.  The  spark  of  freedom  in 
Lithuania  will  be  a  major  step  toward  the 
liberation  of  other  oppressed  nations  and 
toward  the  establishment  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  solemn  occa- 
sion. I  am  honored  to  join  with  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  all  over 
this  Nation,  as  they  share  with  Lithua- 
nians everywhere  the  prayers,  the 
hopes,  and  the  determination  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  will  once  again 
have  a  free  nation,  and  be  able  to  de- 
termine the  course  of  their  own  desti- 
ny, free  from  Soviet  domination  and 
tyranny. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  glad  to  join 
our  colleagues  In  celebrating  Lithuania  Inde- 
pendence Day.  On  February  16,   1918,  the 


people  of  Lithuania  declared  their  determina- 
tion to  be  free.  As  we  Know,  the  savage  corv 
quest  of  Lithuania  by  Adolf  Hitler's  treaty  ally, 
the  Soviet  Union,  has  resulted  in  ttie  lot*  of 
national  Independence  by  Lithuania. 

What  the  western  world  doesn't  know  to 
that  the  Lithuanians  put  up  a  fierce  struggi* 
against  the  enorrrxxjs  military  force  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  recent  book  "Combat  on 
Communist  Terrrtory."  edrted  by  Chariet 
Moser,  with  a  foreword  by  Senator  Malcolm 
Wallop,  devotes  a  full  chapter  to  the  hittoric 
struggle  of  Lithuanians  and  Ukrainians  against  . 
the  conquenng  Soviet  forces. 

Stalin  sent  elite  troops  of  his  secret  police, 
the  NKVO,  to  eliminate  the  Lithuanian  resist- 
ance But  the  Lithuanians,  standing  alone, 
without  aid  from  the  West  and  with  little  hope 
of  victory  against  the  Soviet  monolith,  fought 
bravely  until  they  could  fight  no  more. 

Fredenc  N.  Smith,  in  "Combat  on  Commu- 
nist Territory"  writes  of  the  Lithuanian  resist- 
ance: 

The  Soviets  attached  great  Importance  to 
the  crushing  of  the  Lithuanian  resistance, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  head 
of  the  NKVD,  Lavrenty  Beria.  sent  his  top 
deputy,  General  Sergey  Kruglov.  to  take 
charge  of  the  military  party  of  the  cam- 
paign. And  to  resolve  the  political  and  ideo- 
logical part  of  the  problem,  Stalin  dis- 
patched his  most  reliable  ideoloque,  Mikhail 
Suslov.  who  later  became  the  leading  theo- 
retician of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  j' 
Soviet  Union.  Both  men  were  zealous  and  / 
ruthless:  each  undertook  to  crush  the  resist- 
ance by  all  means  necessary. 

I  find  this  of  interest  because,  as  we  know, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  depended  on  Mikhail 
Suslov  for  his  rapid  nse  in  the  Communist 
Party.  If  some  in  the  West  feel  Mr.  Gorbachev 
is  less  rigid  in  his  adherence  to  Mancist- Lenin- 
ist dogma,  they  should  consider  the  fact  that 
Gorbachev  was  a  willing  and,  we  have  every 
reason  to  tielieve,  receptive  pupil  of  Mr. 
Suslov.  whose  t>ehavior  In  Lithuania  is  a 
matter  of  record. 

There  has  been  so  much  written  and  said 
about  this  tragic  state  of  affairs  that  I  thought 
it  would  t>e  impossible  to  say  anything  fresh  or 
new.  But  then  I  read  a  story  in  the  New  York 
Times,"Shcharansky's  Cellmates:  Vast  Pag- 
eant of  Dissent,"  Wednesday,  February  19, 
1986).  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  now  a  free  man. 
told  of  one  cellmate  of  his  who  received  a  6- 
year  term  for  obtaining  3,000  signatures  on  a 
petition  calling  for  Latvia,  Estonia  and  Lithua- 
nia to  be  turned  into  a  nuclear-free  zone. 

Six  years  in  the  Gulag.  And  for  what?  Some 
terrible  crime?  No,  simply  for  asking  3.000 
human  beings  to  sign  a  petition.  Are  the  rulers 
in  the  Politburo  so  afraid  of  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  that  they  must  resort  to  such  in- 
humane measures  just  to  suppress  opinion? 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
brutal  takeover  of  the  Baltic  States  by  Hitler's 
treaty  partner.  So  long  as  there  are  3,000  or 
300  or  30  or  3  Lithuanians  or  Latvians  or  Es- 
tonians brave  enough  to  sign  a  petition  that 
the  state  opposes,  the  United  States  should 
never  recognize  the  Soviet  conquest.  And  In 
effect,  that  means  we  will  never  recognize 
such  an  outrage  because  there  will  always  be 
brave  men  and  women  in  the  Baltic  States  to 
call  for  freedom. 
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Lithuanian  Independence  Day  should 
remind  us  what  happens  to  the  brave  when 
they  are  faced  with  o>wwhe(mtngly  supenof 
totalitarian  force.  We  should  be  inspired  by 
the  resistance  shown  by  the  Lithuanian  people 
all  these  years.  We  haven't  forgoHen  them. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  at  this 
time  to  join  the  special  order  to  comnr>emorate 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  expressing  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois  for 
sponsoring  this  observance,  and  I  wouW  also 
Hke  to  convey  my  apprectatkjn  to  all  of  the 
Members  wfx)  have  helped  maintain  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  independence  for  the  people 
of  Lithuania. 

On  February  16,  1922.  after  fighting  nearly 
100  years  of  Russian  attempts  at  occupation, 
Lithuania  was  established  as  an  independent 
state  As  a  sovereign  nation,  these  brave 
peopte  adopted  a  constitution  not  unlike  our 
own,  wisely  protected  the  nghts  o  the  work- 
ers through  social  legislation,  instituted  land 
reforms,  and  ensured  the  prosperity  of  future 
generations  by  impiementing  educational  im- 
proveiDents.  Free  from  the  burden  of  wouW- 
be  conquerers,  Lithuanian  culture  blossomed 
in  the  areas  of  literature,  art,  and  music,  and 
the  lives  of  the  people  were  unquestionably 
improved  by  the  work  of  tt>eir  own  hand. 

This  brave  endeavor  of  democracy  under- 
taken by  the  Uthuanian  people  was  brutally 
violated  19  years  later  by  the  legions  of  Nazis 
who  overran  Europe  in  the  1940's;  3  years 
later,  the  citizens  of  Lithuania  unwillingly  ex- 
changed the  Nazi  yoke  for  a  Soviet  one.  Al- 
though the  ideal  of  what  democracy  means 
remains  true  and  strong  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people,  freedom  in  reality  is  little 
more  than  a  dream.  The  Soviets  exact  a  high 
toll  in  order  to  suppress  the  Lithuanians,  and 
tactics  such  as  deportation,  human  rights  vio- 
lations, religious  intolerance,  and  even  murder 
have  all  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Lithuani- 
an people. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  have 
been  heaped  upon  these  sturdy  people,  they 
remain  united  against  their  foreign  oppresser. 
Furttiermore.  they  rrianage  to  retain  their  indi- 
vidual personalities  and  culture  and  succeed 
in  frustrating  the  Soviet  attempts  to  destroy 
and  rebuild  their  proud  nation. 

Today.  I  choose  to  stand  with  the  many 
Lithuanian  Americans  who  persistently  contin- 
ue to  push  for  the  liberation  of  their  homeland. 
Now  is  an  appropriate  time  to  remind  the 
world  of  our  dedication  to  the  kjeal  that  every 
nation  possesses  the  inalienable  hght  to 
choose  its  own  destiny.  The  Lithuanians  stand 
as  a  shining  beacon  of  light  in  the  darkness  of 
oppression.  Those  ttiat  toil  under  the  lash  of 
dictatorships  worldwide  would  do  well  to  look 
at  these  people  as  shining  examples  of  those 
that  refuse  to  accept  anything  less  than  self- 
determinatkjn. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privileged 
to  join  in  this  commemoration  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day.  Febmary  16  marked  the 
68th  anniversary  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
Lithuanian  proclamation  of  independence.  I 
would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the  68th  an- 
niversary of  the  proclamation  of  independence 
by  ttie  Republic  of  Estonia.  Once  again,  our 
attentkjn  is  focused  on  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  human  rights,  and  the  courage  of 


those  people  fighting  against  oppression  and 
domination. 

These  dates  are  symbols  of  hope  for  Lith- 
uanians and  Estonians  everywhere,  as  we  re- 
flect upon  a  time  that  brought  great  promise 
for  the  future  for  the  people  of  these  two 
lands.  Their  dreams  of  independence  have 
never  died,  and  live  on  their  hope  of  true  free- 
dom for  these  Baltk;  States. 

As  a  nation  committed  to  freedom,  we 
cannot  forget  those  who  live  in  the  hope  of  in- 
dependence. We  share  their  dream  that  one 
day  freedom  will  be  restored  to  Lithuania  and 
Estonia. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to  support 
the  stmggle  for  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  people  of  Lithuania  and  Estonia.  We  all 
look  to  the  day  when  we  can  tmty  be  able  to 
celebrate  their  anniversaries  of  independence 
in  a  joyous  tribute  to  the  cherished  ideals  of 
freedom  and  justice  everywhere. 

Mr.  NORTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  my 
colleagues  m  celebrating  the  68th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  Despite  40 
years  of  Soviet  domination,  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania have  not  kjst  either  their  hope  or  their 
commitment  to  freedom. 

Lithuanians  have  endured  a  history  of  for- 
eign domination.  They  suffered  over  123  years 
of  occupatkjn  under  czarist  Russia.  Then, 
after  an  all  too  brief  span  of  independence 
from  foreign  oppresskjn,  Lithuania  was  an- 
nexed by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  can  point 
proudly  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  this  act  of  aggression  and 
continues  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  former  governments  of  the  Baltic  States. 
The  United  States  support  for  Uthuania's 
struggle  for  freedom  remains  steadfast  and 
strong. 

Last  month,  the  Rochester  chapter  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council.  Inc..  commemo- 
rated Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  and 
passed  a  resolution  protesting  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev's  efforts  to  sovietize  the  Uth- 
uanian people.  This  resolution  succinctly  and 
eloquently  expresses  the  sentiments  of  Lith- 
uanian people  around  the  worid  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  remarks: 

We.  Lithuanian  Americans  of  the  Roches- 
ter area,  gathered  at  St.  George's  Hall.  555 
Hudson  Avenue.  Rochester.  New  York  on 
February  16.  1986  at  a  mass  meeting,  spon- 
sored by  the  Lithuanian  American  Council, 
Incorporated.  Rochester  Chapter,  do  hereby 
state  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION 

That  February  16.  1986  marks  the  68th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Lithua- 
nia's independence,  which  was  regained 
after  numerous  uprisings  against  czarist 
Russia  during  123  years  of  her  occupation: 

That  Lithuania  and  her  sister  Republics: 
Estonia  and  Latvia  were  meml)ers  of  the 
League  of  Nations: 

That  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
having  a  great  historical  past  were,  by  force 
and  fraud,  occupied  and  illegally  annexed 
by  Soviet  Russia: 

That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  condenmed  that  aggression  on 
July  23.  1940  and  since  that  time  maintains 
diplomatic  relations  with  representatives  of 
the  former  Governments  of  the  Baltic 
SUtes. 


Novo,  then/ore,  be  it  resolved: 

That  we  are  grateful  to  President  Reagan 
and  the  State  Department  for  non-recognl- 
tlon  of  the  forced  incorporation  Into  the 
USSR  of  the  three  Baltic  Nations  and  for 
the  annual  declaration  of  Baltic  Freedom 
Day. 

That  we  urge  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  use  diplomatic  and  other 
possible  pressures  to  force  Soviet  Russia  to 
withdraw  its  army,  secret  police  and  admin- 
istration from  the  Baltic  SUtes. 

That  we  protest  the  drafting  of  men  In  oc- 
cupied Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  by  the 
Soviet  Union  for  service  in  the  imperialistic 
war  of  colonial  aggression  in  Afghanistan. 
This  la  against  international  law  and  a  viola- 
tion of  human  rights. 

That  we  also  express  our  sincere  gratitude 
to  the  United  SUtes  Congress  for  the  Im- 
pressive annual  commemoration  of  Lithua- 
nia's Independence. 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  to  the 
United  States  Congressmen  and  Senators 
from  our  State  and  to  the  news  media. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  Yurkus, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most  glad 
to  join  in  this  effort  honoring  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  While  the  congressional  calen- 
dar precluded  commemoration  on  the  actual 
date.  February  16.  I  think  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to 
speak  out.  I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Ck)n- 
gressman  Frank  Annunzio.  for  his  initiative  in 
an-anging  this  special  order. 

On  February  16th  68  years  ago,  the  aspira- 
tkjns  of  the  Lituanian  people  were  realized  in 
the  establishment  of  a  democratic  republic. 
For  the  next  22  years,  this  nation  enjoyed  the 
bounties  of  freedom  and  independence,  a  rep- 
resentative form  of  government  and  some  se- 
curity. Finally  unshackled  from  authoritarian 
foreign  njlers,  the  Lithuanian  society  and  cul- 
ture reached  new  heights. 

Unfortunately,  in  1940  this  flowering  democ- 
racy came  to  an  abrupt  and  brutal  end.  After 
reaching  a  pact  with  Nazi  Germany,  Soviet 
troops  invaded  the  Lithuanina  capital  and  es- 
tablished a  puppet  (Communist  government.  In 
August  of  1940,  Lithuania  was  formally  incor- 
porated into  the  USSR. 

However,  the  vitality  and  character  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  were  not  to  be  denied.  The 
Nazi  invasion  of  Russia  provkJed  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  Lithuanian  nation  to  rid  itself  of  the 
Communist  government  and  fight  valiantly 
against  the  Nazi  invaders.  For  6  short  weeks 
freedom  and  independence  in  Lithuanian  were 
restored.  As  history  records  this  heroic  people 
were  overcome  by  the  mighty  Nazi  machine 
and  subsequently  tell  victim  to  the  ovenwhelm- 
ing  Soviet  forces.  To  this  day,  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  the  Lithuanian  people  remain  bru- 
tally cnished  by  the  heavy  heal  of  Soviet  tyr- 
anny. 

Since  a  Communist  goverment  was  installed 
in  Lithuania  in  1944,  a  strict  and  intensive 
policy  of  sovietization  has  been  pursued  by 
the  Kremlin  miers.  The  strong  cultural  heritage 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  remains  suppressed. 
Religk>us  and  political  expression  is  severly 
restricted   and   any   unauthorized   activity   is 


dealt  with  harshly.  Mental  hospitals,  labor 
camps,  beatings,  harassment  and  other  das- 
tardly acts  of  inhumanity  await  those  wtw  dare 
to  exercize  their  basic  human  rights. 

Yet,  courage,  vision  and  determination  have 
enabtod  the  Lithuanian  people  to  preserve 
ttieir  cultural  klentity.  Their  intense  dissire  for 
freedom  remains  as  strong  as  ever  and  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  realized  again. 

As  chairman  of  ttie  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Organizations, 
I  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  plight  of  thte  Lith- 
uanian people.  The  subcommittee  will  contin- 
ue to  actively  investigate  Soviet  abuses  of 
them.  I  am  proud  that  our  country  has  never 
recognized  Soviet  incorporation  of  Lithuania. 
We  must  continue  to  promote  respect  for 
human  rights  throughout  the  work)  and  to  help 
those  who  suffer  under  totalitarianism. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
our  colleagues  join  me  In  commendir>g  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio],  for  re- 
questing this  special  order  to  commemorate 
the  68th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

It  is  important  that  the  world  does  not 
forget,  nor  ignore  the  political  injustice  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  face  everyday.  Following 
Worid  War  I,  for  just  22  years  the  Lithuanian 
people  enjoyed  the  right  of  self-determination, 
a  right  for  whk:h  they  had  fought  for  over  100 
years.  Then  in  1 940,  Lithuania  was  declared  a 
constituent  republic  of  the  USSR,  by  the 
Soviet  Government  and  since  that  time  has 
existed  as  a  Soviet  colony,  its  people  denied 
the  basic  freedoms  tf)ey  enjoyed  as  citizens  of 
a  sovereign  nation.  Despite  this  adversity, 
however,  the  people  of  Lithuania  remain 
proud  and  independent,  preserving  their 
nation  integrity  and  continuing  to  stnve  for  the 
freedom  tf^at  is  their  inaliertable  right.  I  know 
the  people  of  the  United  States  extend  their 
hope  and  compassion  to  ttie  people  of  Lithua- 
nia in  their  ongoing  struggle  against  Soviet 
rule  and  join  together  in  our  fervent  hope  that 
one  day  we  will  be  able  to  salute  a  new  day 
for  Lithuanian  freedom,  a  day  when  the  goal 
of  self-determination  can  again  be  realized. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  know  first- 
hand the  dedication  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
as  our  country  and  its  culture  has  t>een  signifi- 
cantly enriched  by  the  contributions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Baltic  descent.  It  is  vital  that  we  con- 
tinue to  protest  the  continued  suppression  of 
politk:al  and  human  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States— Estonia,  Lativa  and  Lithuania. 

In  honoring  the  68th  anniversary  of  Febru- 
ary 16,  1916.  I  am  delighted  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  today  to  salute  the  indomitable 
spint  of  the  people  of  the  Lithuania  and  to  cel- 
ebrate with  them  the  love  for  freedom  that 
this  anniversary  represents.  We  can  and 
indeed  stiould  be  heartened  by  their  ongoing 
devotk}n  to  autonomy  and  their  determination 
to  ensure  that  one  day  their  homeland  can 
again  fly  the  banner  of  justk^  for  all. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence. It  was  on  February  16,  68  years 
ago,  that  the  Lithuanian  people  secured  their 
hard-fought  independence  from  Russia.  Sadly, 
in  1 940,  this  short-lived  freedom  was  lost  to  a 
Hitler-Stalin  Invasion. 


Yet.  the  spirit  and  drive  of  thte  Lithuanian 
people  live  on,  In  their  homeland  and  in  the 
United  States.  The  Lithuanian  Helsinki  Moni- 
toring Group  and  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
Church  have  been  at  the  forefront  in  the 
struggle  against  Soviet  occupatxxi.  Members 
of  these  groups  have  continued  to  stand  up 
for  ttie  rights  and  freedom  of  all  people,  de- 
spite harassment,  imprisonment,  and  exile  by 
Soviet  authorities. 

The  United  States  has  never  formally  recog- 
nized this  ruthless  annexation.  We  must  take 
this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
akling  the  Lithuanian  people  in  their  struggle 
to  recapture  their  autonomy.  It  is  important 
that  we  never  formally  recognize  the  Soviet 
annexatk>n  of  Lithuania  and  that  we  continue 
to  pressure  the  Soviet  GovemrT>ent  to  renew 
the  independent  status  of  all  the  Baltic  States. 

The  courage  and  hope  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  should  serve  as  a  symbol  to  all  people 
who  struggle  for  freedom  and  independerKe. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  com- 
merTK>rating  February  16.  1986.  as  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  and  the  68th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaratnn  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence. 

Lithuanians  are  a  proud  and  industrious 
people,  and  for  22  years  they  were  able  to 
enjoy  the  satisfactions  of  their  historic  struggle 
for  freedom  and  self-determination. 

Regretfully,  the  bnght  future  of  this  Baltic 
State  was  painfully  cut  short  in  1940  wf>en  it 
was  illegally  and  forcibly  annexed  Into  the 
Soviet  Unk>n. 

Over  ttie  past  46  years  the  Soviet  Union 
has  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  eliminate  the 
Lithuanian  language  and  culture,  and  at  the 
same  time  stamp  out  political  dissent. 

In  spite  of  the  brutal  Soviet  domination, 
however,  the  proud  and  brave  people  of  Lith- 
uania have  never  given  up  hope  that  one  day 
they  will  again  be  free. 

For  this  reason,  we  mark  February  16  as 
ttie  date  of  Lithuanian  independence  with  the 
hope  of  keeping  worid  attention  focused  on 
the  politk»l  injustice,  religkxis  persecution, 
and  ttie  economic  and  cultural  deprivation  im- 
posed upon  the  people  of  Lithuania  by  the 
hands  of  their  Soviet  oppressors. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislative 
business  prevented  me  from  joining  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  and  my  other  colleagues 
in  the  special  order  paying  homage  of  the 
66th  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Lithua- 
nia as  an  independent  state.  Lithuania  and  its 
two  Baltic  sister  States.  Estonia  and  Latvia, 
flourished  only  21  years  as  sovereign  and  free 
nations  in  this  century. 

The  annexation  by  the  Soviet  Unk>n  of 
these  countries  ended  the  few  years  of  free- 
dom enjoyed  by  these  nations.  The  United 
States  has  never  recognized  this  seizure  and 
never  will.  The  rich  culture  and  intellectual 
legacy  of  Lithuania  will  never  disappear  in  the 
hearts  of  Lithuanians  still  in  the  Baltk:  State  as 
well  as  Lithuanian-Americans  here. 

I  represent  a  number  of  Americans  from 
various  East  European  ancestries,  especially 
Latvia,  and  I  think  I  speak  for  all  of  Nebras- 
ka's First  District  when  I  proclaim  my  admira- 
tion and  support  for  the  strong  and  coura- 
geous people  of  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic 
States. 


Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  cot- 
leagues  in  commemorating  ttie  66th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  I  sup- 
port ttie  spirit  and  the  struggle  for  freedom  of 
this  Baltic  natk>n's  3  milHon  people.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  people  in  Lithua- 
nia and  all  who  continue  to  be  dented  their 
basic  human  rights. 

Lithuanian  history  is  repteta  with  examptet 
of  other  countries  intertering  with  thetr  right  to 
setf-delerminatton.  In  trying  to  retain  their  in- 
dependence, Lithuanians  have  ()een  a  model 
to  the  rest  of  the  worid,  demonstrating  the 
dedicatk>n  required  of  a  true  freedom-toving 
people.  Among  the  Baltic  States.  Lithuania 
was  first  in  freedom.  She  declared  her  Inde- 
pendence from  Russia  and  Germany  as  early 
as  February  1918.  and  formed  a  government 
on  November  11,  1918.  the  day  Work)  War  I 
ended.  When  German  troops  evacuated  tfie 
capital  city  of  Vilnius  in  1919,  Russian  Bolshe- 
viks entered  and  installed  a  pro-Soviet  regime. 
With  Germany's  assistance,  ttie  nattonal  gov- 
ernment installed  itself  in  the  city  of  Kaunas 
and  began  trie  work  of  driving  out  ttie  Bolshe- 
viks. By  1920,  the  Soviets  signed  a  peace 
treaty,  recognizing  Lithuania's  independence. 

However,  their  independence  did  not  last 
long.  In  March  of  1939,  Germany  seized  part 
of  Lithuania  and  agreed  to  give  Soviets  con- 
trol of  the  Baltic  regk>n.  The  Soviets  then 
began  to  bulk)  military  bases  in  the  area  and, 
in  1940.  as  Soviet  troops  occupied  Lithuania, 
they  demanded  that  the  natk>n  form  a  govern- 
ment acceptable  to  Moscow  By  August  of 
that  year.  Lithuania  was  declared  a  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic,  complete  with  a  Communist 
government. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  Lithuania's 
heroic  struggle  for  freedom.  In  the  years  from 
1944  to  1952,  thousands  of  Lithuanian  free- 
dom fighters  gave  ttieir  lives  for  independ- 
ence, in  battle  against  the  Soviets.  For  Its 
part,  the  Soviet  Union  sent  at  least  350.000 
Lithuanians  to  Sibenan  labor  camps— the  only 
crime  these  Lithuanians  committed  was  refus- 
ing to  accept  Soviet  dominance  of  Lithuania. 
This  indefensible  violatkjn  of  human  rights  and 
disregard  of  bask:  liberties  cannot  be  tolerated 
and  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Soviet  subjugation  of  Lithuania  continues. 
Many  Lithuanians  still  face  life  in  Soviet  Siben- 
an labor  camps.  Even  though  the  vast  maionty 
of  Lithuanians  are  Catholic,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment discourages  church  attendance,  dis- 
criminating against  ttiose  wtio  worship  openly 
by  denying  them  educatk>nal  and  occupatk>nal 
opportunities.  The  Soviet  Government  fort)«ds 
any  religious  educatkxi.  publk^ations,  or  charity 
work.  Since  Soviet  occupation  in  1940,  the 
number  of  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  in  Lith- 
uania has  been  reduced  by  more  than  half. 
This  blatant  disregard  for  human  rights  cannot 
continue. 

In  commemorating  ttie  68th  anniversary  of 
Uthuanian  independence,  we  must  celebrate 
and  support  those  the  worid  over  wtio  are 
living  under  and  fighting  oppressive  enslave- 
ment and  denial  of  basic  human  rights.  In  the 
words  of  Uthuanian-Amencans.  who  have  do- 
nated to  their  homeland  a  liberty  bell  with  the 
inscription  declaring  their  dedk»tion  to  free- 
dom: 
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Ring  through  the  ages  for  the  children  of 
Lithuania,  that  worthy  of  freedom  Is  he 
who  falls  to  defend  it. 

We  must  look  to  Lithuania  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  what  valuing  freedom  tnjly  means. 
As  Americans,  we  sometimes  take  fof  granted 
the  basic  liberties  many  people  are  grving  their 
lives  fof.  We  must  express  our  unequivocal 
and  undying  support  for  the  rights  and  inde- 
pendence of  those  brave  people  living  in  Lith- 
uania. By  commemorating  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  we  here  In  Congress  express 
oor  unity  wrth  the  people  of  Uthuania;  we 
share  in  their  dream  of  freedom;  we  mourn 
those  wtx)  have  given  their  life  for  this  dream; 
and  we  hope  that  one  day  soon  this  dream 
will  become  a  reality— Lithuania  shall  reign  as 
the  nation  she  truly  shouW  be.  free  from 
Soviet  oppression. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  68  years  ago.  on 
Fetxuary  16.  1918.  the  Lithuanian  people  pro- 
claimed their  independence  from  Russian 
domination.  Their  Constitution,  adopted  in 
1922,  granted  to  their  people  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, freedom  to  worship  according  to  the 
dictates  of  one's  own  conscience,  the  free- 
dom to  celebrate  one's  own  cultural  heritage, 
and  the  freedom  to  choose  one's  place  of 
residence. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  were  able  to  prac- 
tice the  ideals  enumerated  m  their  Constitution 
for  20  years,  until  the  boital  Soviet  occupation 
of  the  Baltic  States  in  June  of  1940.  Ever 
since  that  tragic  event,  and  despite  countless 
instances  of  repression.  Lithuanians  have  con- 
tinued to  believe  in  the  democratic  ideals  we 
all  cherish  so  dearly. 

The  quest  for  these  ideals  is  personified  in 
Rev.  Juozas  Zdebskis,  a  Lithuanian  Catholic 
pnest  and  valiant  human  rights  activist.  wtK> 
was  killed  on  February  6  in  a  car  accident  in 
Lithuania.  During  his  34  years  as  a  priest.' 
Father   Zdebskis   was   a   frequent   vk:tim   of 
Soviet    inspired    persecution,    having    been 
threatened,  beaten,  and  even  imprisoned  for  1 
year     Together    with    four    other    Lithuanian 
Catholic  activists,  he  founded  the  unofficial 
Committee    for    the    Defense    of    Believers' 
Rights,  many  of  whose  members  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  persecured  for  their  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  Lithuanian  Catholics.  In  Octo- 
ber 1980.  while  traveling  with  a  parishoner  in 
his  auto,  and  under  sun/eiiiance  by  the  KGB, 
Reverend  Zdel)skis  sustained  chemkral  bums 
under  suspicious  circumstances.  Tlie  KGB  in- 
sisted he  be  listed  as  suffering  from  venereal 
disease,  but  attending  physicians  refused  to 
adhere  to  these  flagrant  violations  of  the  truth. 
He  was  eventually  removed  from  the  clinic  by 
compatnots.  wtio  feared  for  his  life. 

As  Cochairman  of  the  Helsinki  Commission, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  continued  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  Lithuania.  The  case  of 
Reverend  Zdebskis  Is  just  one  recent  illustra- 
tion among  many  of  Soviet  noncompliance 
wrth  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act.  These  violations,  imposed  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  whose  illegal  occupation 
of  the  Baltic  States  is  not  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  stand  in  starts  contrast  with  the 
demoaatk:  ideals  of  the  short-lived  Lithuanian 
Republic.  Indeed  they  stand  In  stark  contrast 
to  all  standards  of  civilized  behavior.  For  this 
reason  akjne.  we  must  continue  to  support 


the  Lithuanian  people's  desire  for  democratic 
freedoms  and  for  self-determination. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  ananging  this 
special  order  today  to  commemorate  Lithuani- 
an Independence  Day. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  February  16.  1918.  Lithua- 
nia was  reestablished  as  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent nation  following  the  devastation  of  Worid 
War  I.  For  more  than  20  years  the  proud  and 
industrious  Lithuanian  people  reaped  the  ben- 
efits of  their  independence,  but  in  1940.  the 
Soviet  Union  illegally  invaded  and  occupied 
the  nation.  Soon  thereafter,  Lrthuania  was 
forcibly  annexed  into  the  Soviet  Empire. 
Today,  nearly  a  half  century  later,  Lrthuania 
remains  subjugated  to  Soviet  rule. 

As  we  observe  the  68th  anniversary  of  the 
declared  independence  of  Lithuania,  I  rise  to 
honor  the  Lithuanian  people  and  all  peoples 
of  Lrthuanian  descent  for  their  tireless  and 
heroic  struggle  to  gain  Independence  for  their 
homeland. 

The  great  statesman  Anwar  el-Sadat.  Presi- 
dent of  Egypt,  wrote  in  his  autobkjgraphy. 

Freedom  is  the  most  beautiful  holy  and 
precious  fruit  of  our  culture;  an  Individual 
should  never  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  at 
the  mercy  of  any  force  of  coercion  to  that  of 
others. 

As  Americans,  we  will  always  cherish  the 
liberties  afforded  us  by  our  Constrtution.  but 
we  shall  never  forget  the  plight  of  the  Lrthua- 
nian people  who  are  denied  by  Soviet  njle  the 
rights  and  freedoms  which  we  so  often  take 
for  granted. 

Desprte  constant  human  rights  vkJiations 
and  various  oppressive  tactics,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  unable  to  suppress  the  aspirations 
and  efforts  of  the  Lrthuanian  people  stmggling 
for  self-government  and  Independence.  De- 
spite their  obstinance.  Lrthuanlans  cannot  ac- 
complish their  goal  alone,  and  in  this  time  of 
need,  the  United  States  must  send  foiih  a 
clear  message  that  we  will  not  abandon  these 
proud  people.  We  must  continue  to  openly 
protest  the  Soviet  Union's  suppression  of  not 
only  Lithuanians,  but  people  In  Poland.  Af- 
ghanistan, and  throughout  the  worid.  until  that 
day  when  their  independence  and  freedom 
are  restored. 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  wortd,  the  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  Soviet 
Union's  annexatkjn  of  Lithuania,  and  I  am 
confident  and  proud  in  saying  that  we  never 
will.  Desprte  American  pleas  and  the  pleas  of 
many  throughout  the  wortd.  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  forcibly  oile  the  Lrthuanian 
people.  It  is  my  sincere  hope,  though,  that 
someday  these  brave  people  will  achieve  the 
freedom  and  basic  human  rights  which  they 
have  been  denied  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  commemorate  Lithuani- 
an Independence  Day,  I  call  upon  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  all  Americans  to  join 
me  in  reaffirming  our  support  and  commitment 
to  the  Lithuanian  people  and  to  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  human  rights.  We,  as  a  Nation 
that  knows  the  price  of  freedom,  must  contin- 
ue to  serve  as  a  source  of  hope  and  inspira- 
tion for  the  victims  of  suppression  around  the 
worM 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  commemorating  the  68th  anniversary 
of  the  Lrthuanian  people's  declaration  of  inde- 


pendence and  freedom  fi-om  foreign  oppres- 
skjn  on  February  16.  1918.  We  should  also 
recognize  that  Lrthuania  is  observing  the 
735th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Lrth- 
uanian Republic.  We  undertake  this  com- 
memoration today  wrth  the  strong  hope  that 
they  will  soon  receive  the  freedom  they  richly 
deserve  and  have  so  long  awaited. 

The  Lithuanian  people  had  their  freedom 
once— for  a  brief  22-year  penod  before  rt  was 
again  taken  forcefully  from  them  by  Invading 
Soviet  troops  in  1940.  During  those  bmtal  war 
years,  over  30,000  Lithuanians  were  deported 
from  their  beloved  homeland  to  stark  labor 
camps  in  Siberia.  The  scars  and  memories  of 
those  times  keep  the  spirit  of  seeking  freedom 
alive  and  burning  within  the  hearts  of  Lrthuanl- 
ans today,  despite  their  continued  dominance 
by  the  Soviet  Government. 

As  Americans  who  have  long  had  our  free- 
dom, we  must  never  overtook  the  problems 
which  occur  every  day  In  other  lands.  We.  in 
this  country,  must  remember  that  freedom  is 
indeed  a  birthright  that  cannot— and  should 
not— be  taken  for  granted  or  taken  away. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleague,  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,  for  sponsoring  this  special  order 
today.  The  Lrthuanian  dream  of  freedom  must 
be  sustained.  Wrth  our  continued  assistance 
and  support,  perhaps  one  day  their  dream  can 
t)e  attair>ed. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  com- 
memorate the  68th  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Republk;  of  Lithuania.  Declared  on 
February  •'.6.  1918.  and  brutally  violated  by  the 
Soviet  Union  22  years  later,  the  lost  freedom 
of  Lithuania  is  a  global  tragedy  that  we  must 
never  forget. 

The  proud  people  of  Lrthuania  have  a  tradi- 
tion of  freedom.  Lrthuania  has  been  by  choice 
an  independent  state  since  the  13th  century. 
For  123  years,  from  1795  to  1918.  the  people 
of  Lrthuania  suffered  under  czarist  rule.  Short- 
ly after  their  Independence.  Lithuania  was 
guaranteed  independence  by  the  Soviet  Union 
forever.  This  agreement  was  soon  abrogated 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  njle  of  Lrthuania  has  been  a  series  of 
mass  deportations,  liqukjations  of  political 
leaders,  and  continual  persecution  of  their  be- 
loved church.  Religious  freedom  has  been  re- 
pressed and  political  freedom  is  a  distant 
memory. 

As  we  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence,  all  free  crtlzens  of 
every  country  should  pause  to  remember  the 
precious  rights  of  self-determination  and  politi- 
cal freedom  that  have  been  so  inhumanely 
denied  these  proud  people  since  the  1940 
Soviet  invasion. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  rt  is  a  fact  of 
history  that  the  dari<  legacies  of  Worid  War  II 
constrtute  the  reality  of  national  existence  for 
most  states  In  the  eastern  half  of  Europe. 
However,  Soviet  repression  against  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  nations  goes  well  beyond 
the  abnormalities  imposed  throughout  this 
region  by  the  dictates  of  Soviet  imperial  con- 
trol. 

Deprivation  of  Lrthuanian  national  identrty 
extends  to  every  facet  of  Irte,  and  touches 
upon  the  fate  of  indivkjual  crtizens  day  after 
day.  The  nearly  50-year-old  legacy  of  the 
Mokitov-Ribbenuop  Pact  sunm/es  not  only  as 


a  lesson  of  history,  but  also  as  a  tragedy  of 
the  most  basic  human  level  in  each  of  the 
Baltic  states. 

Beyond  recalling  the  misdeeds  of  history's 
two  greatest  criminals  against  Lrthuania  and 
the  other  Baltic  natwns,  rt  is  our  duty  as  Amer- 
icans to  express  solidarity  wrth  ttK>se  wtio 
struggle  today  against  Soviet  attempts  to  deny 
their  identrty  as  a  people.  We  do  so  on  behalf 
of  the  Baltic  peoples,  as  well  as  a  duty  to  our- 
selves. Beyond  Identrty,  tf>e  first  product  of 
freedom,  comes  responsibility.  We  will  remain 
worthy  of  our  freedom  only  as  long  as  the  as- 
pirations of  the  oppressed  live  in  our  hearts. 
Let  us  remember  the  Lithuanian  plight,  lest  we 
forget  our  own  place  in  the  wortd. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join 
my  colleagues  In  saluting  the  courage  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  as  they  celebrate  the  68th 
anniversary  of  their  Independence  day. 

Whenever  we  read  In  the  newspaper  of  the 
rights  of  free  people  being  thwarted,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  sad  history  of  Lithuania. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  Russians  have 
made  repeated  attempts  to  overrun  the  Lrth- 
uanian nation.  During  those  periods,  the  Rus- 
sians made  repeated  attempts  to  force  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  accept  their  language 
and  culture.  But  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
strong  in  their  devotion  to  their  religion,  tradi- 
tions, arvj  language,  resisted  and,  for  the  most 
part,  were  successful  In  retaining  their  cultural 
identity. 

February  16.  1918,  is  a  day  that  lives  In  the 
hearts  of  Lrthuanlans  and  all  freedom-loving 
people.  For  it  was  on  that  historic  day  that 
Lithuania  proclaimed  its  independence.  The 
Russians  even  went  so  far  as  to  sign  a 
"peace  treaty"  wrth  the  proud  new  nation  of 
Lithuania,  formally  recognizing  its  independ- 
ence. 

The  driving  spirit  of  the  new  country  found 
rts  citizens  hard  at  worit  proudly  developing 
agricurtural  accomplishments,  surging  ahead 
with  industrialization  and  expanding  education 
and  arts  programs. 

But  unfortunately  that  bright,  shining 
moment  was  short  lived.  It  was  Lithuania's 
bad  luck  to  be  located  between  Germany  and 
Russia  causing  It  to  be  one  of  the  first  victims 
of  Worid  War  II. 

The  Russians  forced  Lithuania  to  allow  rts 
soil  to  be  the  base  for  Russian  troops  who 
were  preparing  attacks  against  the  Germans. 
But  the  crushing  blow  came  In  1940  when 
the  Soviets  occupied  Lithuania  and  set  up  a 
rigged  election  that  resulted  In  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  that  nation  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  during  that  desperate  period  that  lit- 
erally thousands  of  Lrthuanlans  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russians  and  many,  many  others 
were  illegally  anested  or  deported. 

Since  that  sad  day  when  Lrthuania  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union,  rt  has  been 
very  difficult  to  get  any  news  as  to  what  Is 
happening  to  the  Lithuanian  people.  That 
news  block  also  extends  to  Its  neighbors, 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  who  suffered  similar  fates. 
The  Unrted  States  has  fully  recognized  Lith- 
uania as  a  sovereign  state  since  its  Independ- 
ence was  declared  on  February  16.  1918.  This 
Nation  has  rightfully  recognized  the  Soviet 
rape  of  Lrthuania.  With  the  help  of  God.  some- 
day the  yoke  of  Soviet  oppression  on  the  Lrth- 


uanian people  will  be  removed  once  and  for 
all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ad 
Hoc  Commrttee  on  the  Bartic  States  and 
Ukraine.  I  ask  my  fellow  House  Members  to 
join  me  in  reaffirming  the  resolution  approved 
by  the  Lithuanian  Worid  Congress  in  1958  that 
Lrthuanlans  "have  not  accepted  and  will  never 
accept  slavery." 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio,  for  requesting  this  special  order  today  to 
celebrate  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania. 

Sixty-eight  years  ago,  on  February  16,  1918, 
the  Lrthuanian  National  Council,  composed  of 
20  prominent  leaders  of  different  political 
views,  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Democratic  Republic  of  Lrthuania. 
This  concept  of  Independence  was  not  new  to 
the  citizens  of  this  nation,  for  rt  had  existed  as 
an  independent  country  from  1251-1795. 

Dunng  the  20th  century.  Lithuania  has  had 
little  autonomy.  Soviet  domination  ended  at 
the  beginning  of  Worid  War  I  when  the 
German  nation  occupied  Lrthuania.  The  Lith- 
uanian people  regained  their  Independence  in 
1918,  and  stayed  that  way  for  only  22  years. 
In  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  officially  incorporat- 
ed the  Republic  of  Lrthuania  Into  the  U.S.S.R., 
making  rt  the  14th  republic. 

Today,  Lithuania  remains  under  the  illegrt- 
imate  control  of  the  Soviet  Government.  But 
the  will  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  be  a  free 
and  independent  nation  is  not  suppressed. 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  worid  celebrate 
February  16  as  their  independence  day.  wrth 
festivities  held  in  many  United  States  cities,  in- 
cluding the  crty  of  Pittsburgh.  whk:h  I  repre- 
sent. 

I  join  wrth  other  Memtiers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  commemorating  this  day. 
and  salute  the  heroic  Lithuanian  people  for 
striving  to  attain  their  right  of  national  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
join  in  today's  special  order  which  has  been 
organized  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Today,  we  commemo- 
rate the  68th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
LIthunanian  Independence  and  reaffirm  our 
dedication  to  the  freedom  of  Lrthuania. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Independent 
Democratic  Republic  of  Lrthuania  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Lithuanian  National  Council  and 
the  people  of  Lithuania.  Lithuania's  ti^adition  of 
Independence  dates  well  back  to  the  11th 
century.  However,  for  the  past  68  years,  the 
people  of  Lithuania  have  suffered  the  Illegal 
occupation  of  the  Soviet  state.  Under  Soviet 
domination,  the  people  of  Lrthuania  have  been 
subjected  to  a  campaign  of  persecution  and 
repression.  Although  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  sig- 
natory of  the  Helsinki  agreement  which  recog- 
nizes basic  human  rights,  members  of  the 
Lithuanian  Helsinki  monitoring  group  have 
been  repeatedly  arrested,  sentenced  to  labor 
camps  or  placed  In  psychiatric  hospitals.  Fur- 
thermore, the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinue to  harass  the  Catholic  Church  of  Lrthua- 
nia. The  Soviets  have  closed  churches  and 
seminaries  and  have  prohibrted  parents  from 
teaching  their  religion  to  their  children.  All  of 
these  actions  are  in  violation  of  the  Helsinki 


accords  and  show  a  blatant  disregard  by  the 
Soviet  auttKxrties  for  human  rights. 

The  Soviet  Unkjn's  continued  repression  of 
Lrthuania  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lrthuani- 
an people  cannot  be  forgotten  There  are  over 
1  million  people  of  Lithuanian  descent  living  in 
the  Unrted  States  today  who  are  dedicated  to 
a  free  Lrthuania.  I  join  my  constituents  from 
the  Ninth  Congressional  Distiict  in  honoring 
those  wt>o  have  fought  and  continue  to,  fight 
against  Soviet  oppression. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Unrted  States  has  never 
recognized  the  occupation  of  Lrthuania  and 
other  captive  nations.  Today,  as  we  honor 
these  brave  people  we  must  remember  that 
this  is  not  a  one  day  observance  Our  dili- 
gence and  commrtment  must  be  continued 
every  day  and  we  can  never  relax  our  efforts 
until  the  freedom  of  the  Lrthuanian  people  is 
restored. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  horwred  to 
join  wrth  my  good  friend  Frank  Annunzio  for 
today's  special  order  commemorating  Lrthua- 
nian Independence  Day. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Soviet  Union  continued 
to  forcibly  occupy  the  proud  nation  of  Uthua- 
nia. What  this  means  Is  that  the  people  of 
Lrthuania  are  not  allowed  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion or  culture  as  they  see  fit.  Instead,  they 
are  denied  the  most  t>astc  civil  and  human 
rights  that  we.  as  Americans,  chensh  so 
deeply. 

Most  admirable  and  encouraging  is  ttie  fact 
that  despite  Soviet  attempts  to  desti'oy  the 
Lrthuanian  people,  their  spirit  of  freedom,  love 
of  liberty,  and  sense  of  national  pride  remains 
strong.  Such  fervent  desires  and  feelings  ex- 
press for  us  toda^the  emotions  and  hopes 
shown  by  our  Founding  Fathers  over  200 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  nation  concerned  wrth 
human  rights,  it  should  be  our  obligation  lo 
monitor  the  events  and  occurences  wrthin 
Lithuania  so  as  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union  while  revitalizing  and  supporting 
those  who  have  the  courage  to  dissent.  !! 
should  also  be  our  goal  to  push  for  and  pro- 
mote the  principles  of  freedom  in  those  other 
countiies  like  Lithuania  where  the  desire  for 
freedom  Is  great,  but  government  repression 
stands  In  the  way. 

The  determination  and  perseverence  and 
the  suffering  and  sacnfice  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  has  t>een  great;  let  rt  not  t>e  in  vain. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Illinois  for  ar- 
ranging this  special  order,  and  to  thank  our 
colleagues  for  joining  us  in  commemorating 
this  very  special  day 

February  16,  1986,  mart<ed  the  68th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  free  and  Independ- 
ent Lithuanian  Republic,  an  event  which 
should  be  one  of  unrestrained  celebration.  But 
instead  it  is  one  that  Is  at  best  only  bitter- 
sweet, because  Lrthuanian  indeper>der>ce 
lasted  for  only  22  short  years  before  It  was 
boitally  crushed  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1940. 
The  few  short  years  from  1918  to  1940  repre- 
sents the  only  time  in  hundreds  of  years  that 
the  Lithuanian  people  have  t)een  free  of  the 
rule  of  foreigners,  notably  the  Germans,  tfie 
Poles,  and  the  Russians.  In  those  22  years, 
however,  the  flanw  of  human  achievement 
burned  brightly,  and  provided  a  marked  con- 
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trast  to  the  subsequent  years  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation. 

During  the  years  of  Lithuanian  IndeperKl- 
ence,  Lithuanian  society  was  transformed  into 
a  vibrant,  democratic  nation-state,  and  it  expe- 
rienced a  cultural  renaissance  in  Lithuanian 
arts  and  music.  The  Government  instituted 
land  reform,  created  many  public  works,  and 
developed  an  excellent  education  system 
Business  and  industry  flounshed.  For  the  first 
time  in  over  100  years,  Lithuania  was  free  of 
Russian  rule. 

But  in  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  coerced  the 
Lithuanians  into  allowing  the  stationing  of 
Soviet  troops  and  aircraft  in  their  country,  and 
soon  after  that  staged  a  mock  election  and  in- 
corporated Lithuania,  as  well  as  its  sister  re- 
publics of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  effects  of  Soviet  rule  were  im- 
mediate: thousands  of  Lithuantians  were  de- 
ported, and  exiled  to  Sibena;  thousands  more 
fled;  the  Soviets  resumed  a  Russification  pro- 
gram begun  by  the  czars  which  attempted  to 
brutually  cmsh  all  vestiges  of  Lithuanian  cul- 
ture and  national  feeling.  With  the  exception 
of  the  handful  of  months  in  which  the  Soviets 
lost  possession  of  Lithuania  to  Nazi  Germany, 
the  Soviets  have  maintained  their  campaign  of 
deportation,  oppression,  and  colonization. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  nghtly  so.  Every  year  on  this  date,  Ameri- 
cans pause  to  remember  Lithuania's  22 
golden  years  of  freedom,  and  to  express  our 
fervent  hope  that  soon  Lithuania  will  once 
again  be  a  free  country.  The  tremendous  per- 
sonal tragedies  suffered  by  the  Lithuanian 
people  would  of  themselves  justify  our  com- 
memoration of  this  day.  The  countless  repres- 
sive acts  and  the  tyrannical  nature  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  also  justifies  our  actions  this 
day  However,  there  is  an  even  greater  mes- 
sage we  commemorate  today,  and  that  mes- 
sage is  that  every  people  has  an  inherent  nght 
to  self-determirtatlon. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  long  and  bloody 
history  of  disregard  for  the  basic  human  rights 
of  its  own  citizens  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Baltic  states  and  its  Eastern  European  satel- 
lites But  the  Soviets  are  not  alone  in  denying 
irKlividuals  the  nght  to  govern  themselves.  All 
over  the  world  there  are  brutal  dictatorships 
which  call  themselves  democracies,  and  today 
we  should  also  take  tinw  to  remember  their 
unwilling  citizens. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Mem- 
bers, I  am  honored  to  speak  briefly  today  on 
the  68th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  which  took  place  in 
February  1918. 

Lithuania,  like  its  two  Baltic  neighbors,  Esto- 
nia and  Latvia,  became  an  independent  and 
sovereign  naiton  in  1918.  Together,  the  three 
Baltic  States  remained  free  and  independent 
for  more  than  20  years  between  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II,  only  to  be  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940  under  the  Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop  Pact.  This  agreement  allowed  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  illegally  seize  and  occupy  Lithua- 
nia and  forcefully  incorporate  its  people 
against  their  national  will— contrary  to  their 
desire  for  independence  and  sovereignty— into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
illegal  occupatk»n  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviets. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  maintained  a  policy  of 
brutal  suppression,  deportation,  and  Russifica- 
tion against  the  will  of  Lithuania  and  its  Baltic 
neighbors  for  the  past  46  years.  We,  as  an  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  nation,  must  contin- 
ue to  support  the  Lithuanian  people  in  their 
quest  for  freedom  and  restoration  of  ttie  fun- 
damental human  rights  which  they  are  pres- 
ently denied  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet's  intention  to  establish  a  region- 
al interest  by  synthesizing  the  various  and 
separate  national  interests  ot  Lithuania  and 
the  Baltic  States  into  the  Communist  orbit 
should  not  and  will  not  be  acknowledged  nor 
accepted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  Lithuanian  people  have  been  involuntary 
members  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  over  four  dec- 
ades, but  have  maintained  strong  and  stead- 
fast opposition  to  their  oppressors.  On  this 
day  commemorating  Lithuanian  Independence 
we  must  remember  our  obligation  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  the  Baltic 
States.  Our  continued  recognition  of  these 
brave  people  in  Lithuania  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  such  large  principles  as  human  rights 
and  self-determination. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  body  will  con- 
tinue to  stand  in  support  of  Lithuania  and  its 
partners  in  struggle,  Estonia  and  Latvia,  on 
this  special  day  and  into  the  future  until  their 
desire  for  freedom  from  Soviet  domination  is 
fulfilled.  The  commemoration  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  on  this  4th  day  of  March, 
1986,  is  an  important  symbol  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  American  people  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  enslaved  Lithuanian  people. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  my  Polish  ancestry  and 
heritage.  We  Poles  are  a  proud  people  who 
are  well  aware  of  the  meaning  of  struggle,  the 
value  of  freedom,  and  the  imperative  of  liber- 
ty. Both  Poland  and  Lithuania  share  a 
common  border  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
these  two  countries  have  endured  a  similar 
history  of  fighting  for  freedom. 

Our  Lithuanian  friends  are  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  Febaiary  16,  1918.  It  is  a  spe- 
cial day  in  man's  struggle  for  freedom  and 
self-determination.  It  was  approximately  68 
years  ago  that  a  20-memt»er  elected  council 
proclaimed  an  independent  Lithuania.  After 
the  devastation  of  World  War  I,  a  determined 
Lithuanian  people  began  to  rebuild  their  coun- 
try and  to  reestablish  democratic  institutions. 

The  newly  formed  government  had  to 
endure  a  Soviet  invasion  in  1919,  But  Lithua- 
nians rose  to  the  challenge  and  expelled  their 
oppressors  in  1920.  They  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  Soviets  in  1920,  legally  recog- 
nizing Lithuania's  sovereignty  Just  like  the 
Polish  people,  Lithuanians  are  Industrious  and 
proud.  For  a  quarter  century,  they  worked 
hard  at  building  a  strong  foundatk>n  of  self-de- 
termination and  democracy. 

Unfortunately,  an  historical  tragedy  turned 
the  hard-won  victones  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  into  a  nightmare.  In  1940,  after  22 
years  of  freedom,  the  promise  of  Lithuanian 
autonomy  was  broken  by  the  invasion  of 
300,000  members  of  Stalin's  brutal  and 
vengeful  Red  Army.  Most  Americans  are 
aware  of  the  senseless  result;  Lithuanian  pa- 
triots were  arrested,  enslaved,  and  murdered 
by  the  Soviet  Army;  religious  expression  was 
outlawed;  30.000  Lithuanians  were  illegally  de- 


ported to  Siberia;  all  Lithuanian  land  was  na- 
tionalized; and,  in  contravention  of  the  1920 
peace  treaty,  Lithuania  was  incorporated 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Worst  of  all.  the  Soviets  remained  and  at- 
tempted to  crush  the  culture,  religion,  and  her- 
itage of  the  Lithuanian  people.  This  oppres- 
sion caused  an  abrupt  halt  to  the  strides 
which  the  tiny  republic  had  made  both  eco- 
nomically and  culturally. 

Despite  Soviet  domination,  however,  Lithua- 
nians refused  to  relinquish  their  spirit  and 
drive  to  seek  freedom,  democracy,  and  self- 
determination.  Lithuanians  remained  strong  in 
their  resolve  to  resist  further  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

Without  question,  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  persevered  in  the  face  of  great  adversi- 
ty. They  have  continued  to  make  great 
progress.  During  its  December  2,  1984  con- 
vention in  Chicago,  the  Supreme  Committee 
for  the  Liberation  of  Lithuania  adopted  an 
appeal  to  express  its  strong  commitment  to 
the  rights  of  Lithuanians  to  live  in  freedom, 
and  to  bear  witness  to  the  oppression  against 
the  Lithuanian  people.  This  appeal  represents 
the  solidarity  of  the  Lithuanian  people  in  fight- 
ing against  tyranny  and  the  subjugation  of  a 
proud  and  noble  people. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  to  convince 
the  Soviet  Union  that  all  nations,  and  all 
people,  have  the  right  to  be  free.  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev promised  President  Reagan  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  make  greater  efforts  to 
recognize  human  rights  and  the  right  of  self- 
governance.  But  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  must  amount  to  more  than  promises. 
Eventually,  the  Soviet  Union  must  recognize 
the  right  of  Lithuania  to  realize  its  own  self-de- 
termination and  freedom. 

Despite  the  Soviet  Union's  current  unwilling- 
ness to  recognize  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania,  and  despite  its  supression 
of  self-determination,  those  of  us  in  a  free  so- 
ciety can  contribute  to  Lithuania's  efforts  to 
resist  further  Russification  and  pave  the  way 
for  a  second  declaration  of  independence.  We 
must  continue  to  speak  out— as  we  are 
today— for  human  rights  of  individual  Lithuani- 
ans and  the  national  rights  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

This  tribute  today  is  our  affirmation  that  the 
spirit  of  freedom  is  eternal.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten, and  we  will  not  forget  the  day  in  1918 
when  the  people  of  Lithuania  spoke  with  one 
voice  in  declaring  their  independence. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  recognition  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Today,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
an  expression  of  celebration  and  concern. 

Shortly  after  World  War  I,  the  Lithuanian 
Republic  was  created  and  had  every  reason 
to  be  optimistic  about  their  development  and 
prosperity  as  a  nation.  The  Lithuanian  Repub- 
lic was  created  with  the  intention  of  honoring 
the  same  pluralistic  principles  which  guide  our 
own  society.  Lithuanians  organized  their  gov- 
ernment and  society  based  on  a  devotion  to 
representative  government  under  a  president, 
a  legislative  body,  supported  by  freely  orga- 
nized polrtical  parties. 

In  fact,  the  three  Baltic  States,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  were  admitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations  in  September  1921.  All 
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three  states  were  quickly  recognized  by  vari- 
ous nations  around  the  world,  including  the 
United  States.  Today,  the  United  States  grants 
full  recognition  to  the  diplomatic  bodies  which 
represent  the  Baltic  States  and  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  occupation  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  nations  have  consistently 
sought  to  bolster  their  independence  through 
a  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  legitimate  recognition  by  the 
world  community. 

Immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany 
signed  the  Non-Aggression  Pact  of  1939.  The 
treaty  was  designed  to  divkle  up  Eastern 
Europe  into  spheres  of  influence  Including  the 
Baltic  States.  However,  in  spite  of  Moscow's 
promises  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Lithuania, 
Soviet  Russia  forced  a  Mutual  Assistance 
Pact  upon  Lithuania  through  military  intimida- 
tion. 

The  Lithuanian  Government  had  little  re- 
course but  to  yield  to  Soviet  demands  by  sign- 
ing the  Pact  of  Moscow.  The  pact  gave  the 
Soviet  Union  the  right  to  maintain  military 
bases  in  Lithuania.  The  bases  became  unnec- 
essary because  the  country  was  totally  over- 
run shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  so  many  small  countries 
of  eastern  and  central  Europe,  Lithuania  fell 
victim  to  the  forces  of  totalitarianism  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Lithuanian  fears  about  the 
Soviet  designs  on  their  country  were  fully  justi- 
fied as  Soviet  artillery  and  air  raids  lost  no 
time  in  conducting  a  brutal  invasion.  The  Sovi- 
ets today  persist  in  their  attempts  to  destroy 
their  tenacious  culture  and  heritage. 

Today,  I  salute  the  people  of  Lithuania  on 
this  special  day  commemorating  their  short- 
lived independence.  I  truely  hope  that  the  day 
will  come  in  which  all  Lithuanians  will  be  able 
to  celebrate  this  day  not  as  a  memory  of  the 
past,  but  rather  as  a  current  day  reality. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio) 
in  this  special  order  commemorating  the  68th 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Lithuanian 
Independence.  On  this  occasion  It  is  especial- 
ly important  to  join  with  the  proud  people  of 
Lithuania  and  continue  to  fight  with  them  until 
they  achieve  their  goal  of  regaining  freedom 
and  independence  from  Soviet  control. 

Forty-six  years  ago  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia was  annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  So- 
viets have  tried  to  recreate  the  Lithuanian 
people  in  their  own  cast  by  destroying  their  in- 
dividuality along  with  most  nationalities  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  But,  the  Lithuanians  have 
vigorously  resisted  the  stifling  of  their  unique- 
ness and  will  not  crumble  to  the  dominance  of 
the  Russian  majority. 

The  nationalization  of  Lithuanian  industry, 
the  collectivism  of  its  agriculture  and  the  sovi- 
etization  of  its  economy  have  stripped  Lithua- 
nia of  its  rightful  heritage.  Yet,  the  strong 
voice  of  Lithuanian-Americans  reminds  us  and 
encourages  us  that  Lithuanian  culture  will  not 
be  trampled  under  the  Soviet  boot  and  the 
Lithuanian  people  are  determined  as  ever  to 
reestablish  an  independent  Lithuania. 

The  United  States  has  refused  to  legitimize 
the  Soviet  control  of  the  Baltic  States  and  has 
continued  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
representatives  of  the  independent  republics 
of  Estonia.  LaWia.  and  Lithuania.  This  policy 


gives  encouragement  to  the  Lithuanians  to 
continue  their  brave  struggle  to  restore  free- 
dom and  denrocracy  to  their  land. 

The  celebration  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  remind  the 
Soviets  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the  cause 
of  Lithuanian  independence.  We  will  continue 
to  fight  for  its  restoration  together  with  the  in- 
dependence of  all  the  other  subjugated  na- 
tions of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  it 
Is  my  privilege  and  honor  to  join  my  colleague 
Frank  Annunzio  and  the  Lithuanian  people 
all  over  the  worid,  in  celebrating  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day. 

The  country  of  Lithuania  was  once  recog- 
nized as  a  free  and  Independent  nation  by  the 
entire  free  worid.  and  was  proudly  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  However,  by  force 
and  fraud  Lithuania  was  illegally  annexed  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  invaders  have 
taken  control  of  this  freedom-loving  nation 
through  the  use  of  torture,  jails,  and  concen- 
tration camps.  Due  to  the  Soviet  domination, 
the  people  of  Lithuania  are  no  longer  able  to 
practice  what  we  consider  our  most  basic 
freedom,  the  freedom  of  religion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  our  own  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  all  people  are  entitled  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I 
take  that  to  mean  not  just  all  people  in  our 
own  country,  but  all  the  people  with  whom  we 
share  this  planet.  That  includes  the  people  of 
Lithuania.  For  this  reason,  it  is  our  duty,  our 
obligation,  to  wort<  for  freedom  for  the  sup- 
pressed people  of  this  nation. 

Though  thousands  have  died,  and  many 
have  been  injured  and  imprisoned,  the  free- 
dom loving  people  of  Lithuania  have  never 
lost  hope  in  the  future.  They  live  each  day  in 
constant  hope  for  freedom  and  liberty.  On  this 
day  of  Lithuanian  independence,  I  stand  here 
with  my  colleagues  in  praising  the  people  of 
Lithuania  for  their  steadfast  courage  and 
strength.  We  all  look  f onward  to  the  day  when 
Lithuania  will  once  again  be  a  land  of  the  free, 
for  it  is  already  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  the  plight  of  an  often  forgotten  nation 
to  the  attention  of  this  body.  The  Lithuanian 
people  were  robbed  of  their  national  identity 
through  the  diabolical  machinations  of  two  of 
the  worid's  most  brutal  dictators:  Joseph 
Stalin  and  Adolf  Hitler. 

There  are  nations  whose  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  independence  is  fraught  with  incredi- 
ble danger.  The  State  of  Lithuania  atter  the 
secret  temtorial  agreement  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Germany  in  1939  is  an 
important  example.  The  men  and  women  who 
risk  their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  liberty  are  silent 
heroes  who  deserve  far  more  recognition  than 
they  are  accorded.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  commemo- 
rating the  independence  of  Lithuania  68  years 
ago,  these  brave  individuals  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  furthering  the  cause  of  freedom 
despite  the  threat  of  imprisonment  and  eco- 
nomic hardship. 

This  Is  not  a  joyous  time  as  it  should  be. 
There  were  no  parades  in  Vilna  yesterday  nor 
fireworks  over  Klaipeda.  Yet  it  was  not  just  an- 
other in  the  long  string  of  cold  grey  winter 
days  along  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  was  a  solemn 
and  reflective  day  for  Lithuanians  everywhere. 
On  February  26.  the  Lithuanian  people  hon- 


ored their  courageous  and  determined  breth- 
ren who  have  risked  all,  so  that  the  State  of 
Lithuania  may  once  again  be  restored  to  the 
family  of  nations. 

The  Soviets  are  masters  of  semantics. 
When  the  SovieU  signed  the  docun>ent  at 
Helsinki  to  further  the  cause  of  human  rights 
the  grins  on  their  faces  were  not  an  indteation 
of  their  love  for  their  fellow  man.  The  smile 
was  one  of  satisfaction;  for  the  cause  of  cen- 
tralized njle  had  been  furthered.  The  tale  of 
several  brave  Lithuanians  attests  to  the  hot- 
lowness  of  this  accord. 

Algirdas  Statevicius  will  soon  turn  63.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Lithuanian  Helsinki  Group. 
This  group  was  formed  to  independently  nooni- 
tor  the  human  rights  record  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  republic  Like  most  of  his  compa- 
triots. Mr.  Statevicius  paid  a  severe  price  for 
his  humanity.  For  6  years  now  he  fias  lan- 
guished in  a  psychiatric  hospital  in  distant 
Tashkent. 

Vytautus  Skuodis  was  a  university  lecturer 
and  a  member  of  this  watch  group.  Anested 
In  early  1 980.  he  was  sentenced  to  7  years  In 
a  strict-regimen  work  camp  despite  being  di- 
agnosed as  suffering  from  a  debilitating  heart 
ailment. 

As  in  neighboring  Polan.  the  Catholic 
Church  is  seen  by  the  populace  as  a  vestige 
of  national  identity.  The  potency  and  legitima- 
cy that  Catholicism  enjoys  is  poignantly  reflect- 
ed in  the  suffering  endured  by  members  of  the 
clergy  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviets.  Rev.  Alfon- 
sas  Svarinskas  is  an  example  of  this  assault 
upon  the  church.  Reverend  Svarinskas  was 
jailed  first  in  1947  at  the  age  of  22.  He  Is  now 
serving  his  third  prison  term  at  the  age  of  61 . 
The  ring  of  republics  surrounding  Russia  re- 
flects the  expansionist  designs  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Lithuania  is  one  of  those  states  swal- 
lowed up  in  Communist  expansionism  and  re- 
mains a  captive  nation  today. 

On  this  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly  stand 
with  my  colleagues  in  honoring  tfw  Lithuanian 
nation  and  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
risk  all  so  that  the  people  of  Lithuania  may 
on^  again  exclaim  that  they  are  Lithuanians, 
people  from  a  free  nation  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  people  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  68th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  Lithua- 
nia has  a  proud  history  which  goesi>ack  many 
centuries;  unfortunately,  during  much  of  that 
history,  Lithuania  was  under  the  domination  of 
foreign  powers.  Atter  more  than  a  century  of 
Russian  domination,  on  February  16,  1918, 
Lithuania  declared  its  independence  from 
Soviet  Russia.  The  Red  Army  then  invaded 
Lithuania,  but  the  brave  Lithuanian  people 
were  able  to  expel  the  aggressors  and  forced 
Soviet  Russia  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  which 
recognized  Lithuania's  right  to  exist  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation.  Lithuania  was  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  and  other  nations, 
and  it  tiecame  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

This  Independence  lasted  a  short  22  years. 
The  Lithuanian  people,  during  this  time,  had 
developed  a  strong  economy  and  industry. 
Their  culture  and  national  unity  flourished. 
Most  importantly,  Lithuanians  had  freedom.  All 
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of  this  ended  in  June  1940.  when  Stalin  de- 
manded a  Soviet-installed  government  in  Lith- 
uania and  sent  his  aimy  into  Lithuania  to  en- 
force his  wishes.  One  month  later,  the  Soviet 
Union  annexed  this  heroic  nation  into  its 
empire  Thousands  of  Litfiuanians  died  while 
fighting  for  thetr  freedom  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  more  were  killed  when  Hitler  turned 
on  f>is  former  ally  and  invaded  tf)e  Soviet 
Union  through  the  Baltic  States  Many  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  were  herded  into  cattle 
cars  for  the  lor>g  journey  across  the  Soviet 
Union  to  latxx  camps  in  Siberia.  When  the 
Red  Arniy  returned  in  1944.  they  continued  to 
suppress  the  Lithuantan  freedom-fighters  until 
the  earfy  1950's.  Today.  Lithuania  is  still  a 
colony  of  tt>e  Soviet  empire. 

The  Soviet  Union  since  this  time,  has  at- 
tempted   a    Russification    of   the    Lithuanian 
peopte.  The  Soviet  government  has  denied 
Vne  Lithuania  people  their  basic  luman  nghts. 
including  the  right  to  self-determination;  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  which  the  majority  of  Lith- 
uanians belong,  is  harassed;  and  the  culture 
and  language  of  the  Lithuanians  is  repressed. 
But  Lithuanians  have  never  wavered  in  their 
resolve  to  maintain  tt>ese  ties  ttiat  bind  ttiem 
together  and  today  we  salute  them  as  they 
continue  to  struggle  against  Soviet  Imperial- 
ism, Ttie  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  brutal  takeover  of  the  Baltic  States,  and 
the  American  people  support  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  sovereignty  for  ttw  Lithuanian 
people.  The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Unkjn 
must  know  that  Americans  are  aware  of  the 
atrocities  which  they  perpetrate  against  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  we  will  continue  to 
pressure  ttie  U.S.S.R.  to  Implement  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  on  Human  rights  and  ttie 
Helsinki   Accords.    As   Americans,   we   must 
never  forget  tfie  importarKe  of  freedom  and 
human  nghts  for  all  peoples,  and  we  join  with 
Lithuanians  all  over  the  world  to  celetxate 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  as  a  symbol  of 
our  determination  that  Lithuania  once  again 
be  a  free,  independent  and  sovereign  nation. 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  [Mr.  Annunzio].  for  taking  out  this  spe- 
cial order  allowing  us  to  pay  tritxjte  to  ttie 
people  of  Lithuania,  on  the  68th  anniversary 
of  Litfuianian   Independence  Day.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  and  strong  supporter  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  409.  which  was  adopted  by  this 
Congress  and  which  designates  February  16. 
1986.  as  Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  I  be- 
lieve ttwt  it  is  important  that  we  recognize,  for 
those  wtx)  cannot,  this  special  day  in  history. 
Recognition   of   this   event    symbolizes   the 
strong   desire   for   democracy   and   freedom 
shared  by  people  all  over  tf>e  world. 

For  more  \t\a.u  a  century,  the  Lithuanian 
people  suffered  under  foreign  domination, 
trying  vainly  to  win  tfieir  Independence.  On 
February  16,  1918,  Lithuania  was  finally  able 
to  do  just  Vna\.  This  Independence  was  soon 
followed  by  German  occupation  during  Worid 
War  I,  but  thereafter  and  for  the  next  20 
years,  until  1938,  the  Lithuanian  people  were 
free.  That  small  nation  then  came  under 
Soviet  domination  during  ttie  course  of  World 
War  II.  and  In  1940.  Lithuania  was  declared  a 
constituent  republic  of  the  USSR. 

Thereafter,  during  Worid  War  II,  Germany 
occupied  tfvs  land  once  iTKxe,  for  another  4 


years  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Unlike  other 
nations  after  tfie  war,  Lithuania  was  unable  to 
return  to  independer>ce.  and  was  by  1945. 
firmly  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union 
where  they  remain.  While  they  tost  their  inde- 
penderKe,  as  did  many  other  Eastern  Europe- 
ans, the  Lithuanian  people  did  not  lose  their 
desire  for  freedom,  nor  their  strong  culture.  It 
Is  for  tf>ese  reasons  that  we  recognize  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day  and  celebrate  It  for 
those  who  cannot  With  this  recognition,  we 
are  reminding  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  their  hostile  aggression  in  Lith-. 
uania  and  confirm  our  nonrecognitton  of  Lithu- 
ania's Incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indeed,  while  we  can  rejoice  over  the  recent 
release  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  work  and  remember  the  millions  of 
people  wfx)  are  denied  their  basic  human 
nghts  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  just  as  the  Lith- 
uanians are  denied  tfwir  Independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan continue  to  fight  for  tfieir  freedom,  the 
peopte  of  Lithuania  continue  to  search  for 
their  independence  as  well.  While  the  plight  of 
Lithuania  and  her  people  shows  us  how  fortu- 
nate we,  in  the  United  States  and  other  free 
nations  are.  It  also  serves  to  renew  our  obliga- 
tkjn  to  all  people  »»tK)  desire  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. While  40  years  of  Soviet  domination 
has  taken  its  toll,  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
not  forgotten  their  heritage  and  spirit.  While 
their  basic  freedoms  are  denied,  their  spirit 
cannot  and  will  not  be  crushed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  409  designating  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1986,  as  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  be  Inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 


H.J.  Res.  409 


Whereas  February  16.  1986.  marks  the 
68th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania; 

Whereas  on  February  16.  1918.  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lithuania,  the  sole  represenUtive  of 
the  Lithuanian  people,  in  conformity  with 
the  recognized  right  to  national  self-deter- 
mination, proclaimed  the  restitution  of  the 
Independent  and  democratic  state  of  Lithua- 
nia and  declared  rupture  of  all  ties  which 
formally  subordinated  Lithuania  to  other 
nations; 

Whereas  a  free  Lithuania  existed  until  the 
Soviet  takeover  In  1940; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  opposes  tyran- 
ny and  Injustice  in  all  forms  and  supports 
the  cause  of  a  free  Lithuania; 

Whereas  the  oppressed  people  currently 
living  in  Lithuania  should  keep  the  flame  of 
freedom  forever  burning  in  their  hearts: 
Now.  therefore.  l)e  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  Tnat  the  President 
shall  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1986.  as  'Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  "  and  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  celebrate  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Frank  Annunzio,  In  the  commemoration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  It  deeply  sad- 
dens me  to  know  that  today  thousands  of 
Lithuanians  in  the  Soviet  Unton  are  denied  the 
right  to  live  a  life  of  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. 


Febniary  16  marked  the  68th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Lithuanian  Independence. 
During  the  brief  period  of  political  independ- 
ence,  Vtw  economic,  agricultural,  and  cultural 
achievements  of  the  small  republic  were  nu- 
merous. Unfortunately.  1940  marked  an  end 
to  ttiese  ti^emendous  developments.  Once  tfie 
Soviets,  in  total  disregard  for  tlie  rights  of  a 
free  nation,  began  occupation  of  ttie  sover- 
eign state,  the  Lithuanian  people  becanoe  pris- 
oners to  their  Soviet  oppressors  Even  ttioogh 
Lithuanians  have  been  stripped  of  the  basic 
human  nghts  ttiat  we  Americans  take  for 
granted,  the  courage  and  faith  of  this  brave 
nation  has  remained  strong  and  powertul.  By 
refusing  to  replace  the  language  and  culture 
of  their  proud  past,  the  Lithuanian  spirit  for  in- 
dependence has  not  been  lost. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Lithuanians  in  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  be  allowed  to  openly  join 
their  742,000  Lithuanian  relatives  In  the  United 
States  in  the  celebratton  of  this  anniversary. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  that  we  use  this  day 
to  reaffirm  our  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
independence  and  the  orotection  of  human 
rights  In  Lithuania  and  the  athef  oppressed 
nations  throughout  the  world.  We  must  take  - 
an  active  role  In  this  stoxiggle  for  freedom  and 
continuously  speak  out  for  those  wtio  are 
unable.  By  strongly  condemning  the  Soviets 
for  their  violations  of  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
for  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  cries  of 
an  oppressed  people,  we  can  send  a  fierce 
message  to  Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gortwi- 
chev  of  our  commitment  to  Lithuania's  strug- 
gle for  llt>erty. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio) 
in  this  special  order  commemorating  the  68th 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Lithuanian 
Independence.  On  this  occaston  it  Is  especial- 
ly Important  to  join  with  ttie  proud  people  of 
Lithuania  and  continue  to  fight  with  them  until 
they  achieve  their  goal  of  regaining  freedom 
and  Independence  from  Soviet  control. 

Forty-six  years  ago  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia was  annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  So- 
viets have  tiied  to  recreate  the  Lithuanian 
people  in  their  own  cast  by  destroying  their  in- 
dividuality along  with  most  nationalities  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  But.  the  Lithuanians  have 
vigorously  resisted  the  stifling  of  their  unique- 
ness and  will  rwt  crumble  to  the  dominance  of 
the  Russian  majority. 

The  nationalization  of  Lithuanian  lndusb>. 
tfie  collectivism  of  its  agriculture  and  the  Sovl- 
etization  of  Its  economy  have  stripped  Lithua- 
nia of  its  rightful  heritage.  Yet.  the  strong 
voice  of  Lithuanian  Americans  reminds  us  and 
encourages  us  that  Lithuanian  culture  will  not 
be  trampled  under  the  Soviet  boot  and  the 
Lithuanian  people  are  as  determined  as  ever 
to  reestatillsh  an  independent  Lithuania. 

The  United  States  has  refused  to  legitimize 
the  Soviet  control  of  the  Baltic  States  and  has 
continued  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
representatives  of  the  Independent  republics 
of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  This  policy 
gives  encouragement  to  the  Lithuanians  to 
continue  their  tirave  struggle  to  restore  free- 
dom and  democracy  to  their  land. 

The  celebration  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  remind  the 
Soviets  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the  cause 


of  Lithuanian  Independence.  We  will  continue 
to  fight  for  its  restoration  togetfier  with  ttie  in- 
dependerx:e  of  all  ttie  otfier  subjugated  na- 
tions of  the  U.S.S.R. 


ORAMM-RUDMAN  AND  DAIRY 
PRICE  SUPPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previouis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  jErroROs] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
before  you  again  today  and  my  col- 
leagues to  bring  you  up  to  date  on 
what  the  situation  is  with  respect  to 
the  dairy  bill,  H.R.  4188,  which  is 
pending. 

To  refresh  your  memories,  this  past 
week  I  tried  to  bring  up  this  bill.  It 
had  passed  the  Agriculture  Committee 
by  a  voice  vote.  It  had  passed  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  it  was  author- 
ized to  be  brought  before  you. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  had  received 
the  approval  of  the  administration  on 
the  bill.  Further,  we  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  explaining  that  the  bill  which 
we  would  be  bringing  up,  as  far  as 
Gramm-Rudman  and  the  budget 
would  be  concerned,  would  not  affect 
any  change  in  the  budget  and  would 
be  in  full  compliance  with  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  all 
over  the  country  as  to  just  what  the 
problem  is  and  why  H.R.  4188  was  not 
brought  up.  For  whatever  reason,  the 
leadership  decided  to  pull  the  bill 
from  the  calendar  last  week.  There  are 
serious  ramifications,  however,  that 
will  result  if  we  do  not  pass  the  bill 
sometime  in  the  very  near  future. 

Last  week  we  told  everyone  that  it 
had  to  be  done  last  week,  so  I  have 
been  asked  why  we  are  still  trying  to 
get  it  passed. 

Since  the  administration  does  ap- 
prove this  bill,  and  particularly  since 
they  would  approve  it  as  part  of  a 
package  that  would  take  care  of  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  farm  bill  for 
our  farmers  in  the  Midwest— In  par- 
ticular, with  respect  to  yields  and  all 
sorts  of  problems  that  might  occur  to 
those  farmers,  costing  them  millions 
of  dollars— they  wanted  a  package  to 
be  passed  to  assist  the  very  serious 
conditions  in  farm  areas  in  the  Mid- 
west, as  well  as  the  problems  that 
would  be  created  if  H.R.  4188,  my  biU 
does  not  pass  with  respect  to  dairy 
farmers. 

The  administration,  in  cooperation, 
did  not  Implement  last  week  that 
phase  of  Gramm-Rudman  which 
would  require  essentially  a  S5-cent 
price  cut  on  the  dairy  farmers  around 
the  coimtry— a  cut  which  could  lead  to 
the  loss  of  income  of  some  $400  mil- 
lion for  our  farmers  and  only  save  for 
the  Treasury  $80  million,  although 
most  likely  less  than  that. 


By  not  implementing  it.  we  have  ad- 
ditional time,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
still  here  today  pleading  with  the 
House  to  do  something  in  order  to 
ensure  that  we  can  imdo  this  very  seri- 
ous problem  that  has  been  created. 

In  addition  to  that,  because  we  have 
not  passed  the  supplemental  CCC  ap- 
propriation, there  is  no  money  in  the 
CCC  to  purchase  anything,  probably 
as  of  tomorrow.  Thus,  we  will  have 
some  additional  time. 

The  other  body  is  attempting  to  try 
to  bring  about  the  same  package  as  we 
are  and  they  are  working  today  on 
that. 

So  I  am  here  again  today  to  try  to 
explain  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
why  it  is  critical  to  pass  this  legislation 
and,  most  importantly,  to  explain  that 
it  does  not  in  any  way  adversely  affect 
the  Intentions  of  the  so-called  Gramm- 
Rudman  legislation,  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act.  In  fact,  it  is  totally  in 
compliance  with  that  act. 

Furthermore,  and  most  importantly, 
H.R.  4188  is  merely  implementing  an 
agreement  which  was  reached  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  with  the  admin- 
istration as  to  how  in  this  first  round 
of  Gramm-Rudman  cuts  the  dairy  in- 
dustry should  be  affected.  How  did 
that  come  about? 

As  you  may  remember,  at  the  time 
that  we  were  discussing  Gramm- 
Rudman  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee—and we  had  a  lot  of  going  back 
and  forth  on  that  and  several  votes— 
the  dairy  bill  also  was  pending  before 
this  body  and  was  up  for  action.  Thus, 
both  conference  committees  were 
meeting  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  be  able  to 
work  side  by  side  and  hopefully  make 
such  changes  in  the  farm  bill  which 
would  take  care  of  the  problems  of 
Granun-Rudman  and  vice  versa,  and 
take  care  of  problems  in  Gramm- 
Rudman  which  might  affect  the  dairy 
Industry. 
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We  thought  we  had  done  that. 

What  happened  was  under  the  farm 
bill  that  passed  the  House,  we  had 
three  50-cent  assessments  for  3  years, 
1986,  1987.  and  1988  which  would  fund 
the  whole-herd  buyout.  The  Senate 
bill  had  no  such  provisions  and  had,  in 
lieu  of  that,  a  price  cut  of  50  cents. 

In  the  negotiations,  the  obvious  oc- 
curred: The  administration  who 
backed  the  Senate  bill  came  back  and 
said  they  would  give  up  half  the  as- 
sessment, 75  cents  of  those  assess- 
ments. If  the  House  would  allow  a 
price  cut  to  be  phased  In  starting  Jan- 
uary 1  of  1987  of  25  cents,  reducing 
the  assessment  to  25  cents  at  that 
point,  and  then  doing  away  with  the 
assessment  on  October  1,  1987.  and 
putting  Into  place  an  additional  25- 
cent  price  cut.  That  meant  that  the 
net  effect  on  farmers  would  be  basical- 
ly the  same:  that  is,  that  there  would 


be  in  effect  a  50-cent  price  cut  or  a  50- 
cent  cut  to  the  farmers  over  that 
period  of  time  of  phasing  out  the  a»- 
sessment  and  putting  in  the  price  cut. 
But  there  would  only  be  effectively  a 
50-cent  drop  in  the  price  that  farmers 
got  for  each  100  pounds  of  milk. 

Beyond  that,  depending  upon  how 
well  the  whole-herd  buyout  works, 
there  could  be  additional  price  cuts  In 
order  to  try  and  reach  supply  and 
demand.  It  was  a  very  carefully 
worked  out  dairy  policy  and  would 
have,  if  not  Interferred  with,  brought 
about  a  gradual  transition  downward 
of  the  price  of  milk  In  hopes  of  meet- 
ing a  supply  and  demand  balance.  At 
the  same  time,  with  the  whole-herd 
buyout,  we  would  have  gotten  rid  of 
about  1  million  cows. 

I  countered,  when  that  proposal  was 
made,  by  saying  that.  In  order  for  us 
to  be  able  to  handle  the  first  round  of 
Gramm-Rudman  cuts  without  destroy- 
ing this  carefully  lald-out  dairy  policy, 
we  would  give  up.  In  a  sense,  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  and  the 
Senate  an  additional  10  cents  of  the 
assessment.  That  would  not  in  any 
way  affect  anything  other  than  to 
have  a  slight  adjustment  upward  on 
the  price  of  milk,  which  we  knew  so 
well  would  be  taken  care  of  by 
Gramm-Rudman  when  we  got  Into  ses- 
sion this  year.  It  was  agreed  upon.  It 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  House,  the 
Senate,  and  the  iMimlnlstratlon  that 
we  would  leave  10  cents  off,  so  the  50- 
cent  assessment  In  the  House  bill  was 
reduced  to  40  cents,  and  then  we 
phased  out  the  other  assessments. 

That  agreement  was  reached,  and  we 
had  fully  expectd  that  It  would  be  Im- 
plemented. In  fact,  the  only  authority 
In  the  dairy  bill  at  that  time  as  far  as 
utilization  of  adjusting  prices  or  other 
mechanisms,  since  there  was  none  for 
a  price  cut.  was  to  have  an  additional 
10-cent  assessment.  It  was  not  written 
Into  the  law.  but  It  was  testified  later 
this  year  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  they  presumed  that 
they  had  that  authority  to  make  that 
adjustment. 

What  happened?  Well,  unbeknownst 
to  us  and  probably  unbeknownst  to 
anyone  at  that  time,  a  provision  which 
was  Intended  to  take  care  of  crops— 
that  Is.  to  take  care  of  such  things  as 
wheat,  and  com.  and  other  things- 
was  put  In  the  Gramm-Rudman  bill. 
The  fact  that  It  was  aimed  at  crops  Is 
fairly  clear,  because  It  only  talks  In 
terms  of  1-year  contracts,  and  so  forth. 
However,  when  the  lawyers  examined 
It.  by  virtue  of  some  definitions  that 
were  In  existing  law  but  not  brought 
to  anyone's  attention  at  that  time,  the 
lawyers  ruled  that  because  It  was  spe- 
cific, they  had  to  utilize  that  crop  pro- 
vision to  take  and  produce  the  4.3 
across-the-board  cut  In  dairy. 

The  net  Impact  of  that  Is  not  to  have 
a  price  cut.  The  price  cut  sUys  tn 
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effect.  What  happens  is  when  you 
deduct  that  4.3  percent  from  what 
people  will  be  paid  for  selling  their 
various  goods  to  the  CCC  under  their 
price  support  system,  essentially  that 
lowers  the  whole  market  because  obvi- 
ously, if  the  processor  or  the  handler 
or  whoever  it  is  next  door  Itnows  that 
all  the  farmer  can  get  for  their  surplus 
out  of  the  CCC  is  the  price  cut  less  4.3 
percent,  then  obviously  that  is  all  they 
are  going  to  pay.  This,  therefore,  is  es- 
sentially a  price  cut.  even  though  it  is 
an  assessment  by  virtue  of  the  way 
Gramm-Rudmsui  works. 

The  effect  of  that,  and  why  we  are 
here  today,  is  that  what  it  does,  first 
of  all  it  is  very  unclear  how  much  it 
will  raise.  The  most  it  would  ever  raise 
under   anybody's   imagination   is   the 
$80  million  which  is  required  under 
Gramm-Rudman   for   the   dairy   pro- 
gram. It  could  raise  much  less  than 
that.  No  way  that  it  is  going  to  raise 
any  more,  whereas  if  you  go  the  as- 
sessment route  becase  you  are  essen- 
tially putting  an  11-cent.  10-cent  as- 
sessment on  all  of  the  milk  produced 
in  this  country,  that  is  100  percent  of 
the  milk  within  the  continental  United 
States,  that  you  obviously  have  a  huge 
base,  which  is  10  times  bigger  than  the 
base  of  the  surplus  and  you  are  going 
to  get  a  lot  more  money  for  a  small  as- 
sessment.   If    you    try    and    have    to 
impose  that   assessment   on   only   10 
percent  of  the  milk  which  is  in  sur- 
plus, obviously  you  have  to  get  a  lot 
more  money  out  of  that  group.  But 
the  impact  of  that,  as  I  explained,  is  to 
reduce  the  whole  market. 

The  net  impact  is  as  we  show  here, 
and  I  will  refer  to  this  chart  that  I 
have  prepared  so  that  you  might 
better  understand  the  situation  on  the 
impact  of  the  two  alternatives.  The 
agreed  upon  method,  which  was  the 
one  that  we  agreed  upon  with  the 
House  and  Senate  and  the  administra- 
tion in  the  farm  bill,  by  leaving  that 
extra  10  cents  to  be  utilized  for 
Gramm-Rudman  which  was  not  speci- 
fied, would  be  now  the  11-cent  assess- 
ment on  all  farmers  for  just  6  months. 
Remember,  this  is  just  a  6-month  pro- 
gram and  the  cost  to  the  farmers  is 
$80  million,  and  the  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers is  $80  million,  a  wash.  And  re- 
member, under  Gramm-Rudman.  we 
are  supposed  to  try  to  treat  everybody 
across  the  board  fairly  and  equally. 

Well,  this  does  it,  this  is  fully  in 
compliance,  it  does  it  very  nicely,  very 
easily,  no  problem  with  the  figures 
whatever.  The  Treasury  Is  going  to  get 
exactly  what  they  were  supposed  to 
get. 

If  you  go  to  the  other  one  which  is 
required  by  unfortunately  that 
strained  interpretation  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  you  end  up  with  effectively  a 
55-cent  price  cut  for  7  months.  The 
cost  to  the  farmers  is  going  to  be 
somewhere  between  $350  and  $400  mil- 
lion. But  the  net  savings  to  the  Treas- 


ury and  the  savings  to  the  taxpayer  is 
going  to  be  $50  to  $80  million,  depend- 
ing on  how  you  figure  it  out.  And 
again,  the  result  that  comes  about  be- 
cause you  have  the  base  of  all  of  the 
farmers  here,  they  are  all  going  to  pay 
a  small  amount  of  money  to  meet 
what  everyone  else,  that  is  under 
Gramm-Rudman,  will  have  to  do,  the 
$350  million,  which  is  going  to  be  lost 
forever  to  those  farmers. 

I  would  point  out  at  this  point  that 
the  reason  this  is  really  even  in  more 
compliance  is  that  the  Impact  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  the  $80  million  that  is.  all 
the  farmers  were  supposed  to  pay  that 
under  Gramm-Rudman  to  put  them 
fair  and  equal  and  on  a  par  with  every- 
body else  that  is  being  required  to 
meet  Gramm-Rudman.  But  the  way 
this  works  is  that  the  farmers  will  not 
have  to  pay  $80  million,  but  they  will 
have  to  pay  somewhere  between  $350 
and  $400  million.  That  is  why  it 
grieves  us.  those  of  us  that  have  been 
in  support  of  this,  to  understand  why 
anyone  can  have  any  problem  with 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

What  then  is  the  dilemma?  What 
then  Is  the  problem? 

One  of  the  columnists  in  this  coun- 
try has  recognized  that  and  explained 
it  very  well.  Mr.  Broder  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  last  Sunday.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  dairy  policy.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  fair  and  equitable  approach.  What  It 
has  to  do  with  is  that  some  of  the 
Members  in  the  majority  desire  to  pro- 
hibit anyone  from  trying  to  do  what 
Gramm-Rudman   intended,   and   that 
was  to  take  care  of  these  kinds  of 
problems,  to  be  able  to  go  further— 
this    Is   just    a    technical    correction, 
again  just  a  technical  problem  that  we 
have— is  to  go  beyond  that  and  to  say 
we  do  not  want  anybody  to  be  able  to 
do  anything  in  their  committees  to  be 
able   to   take   care   of   the   problems 
which  are  set  by  Gramm-Rudman.  We 
do  not  want  them  to  adjust  within  pri- 
orities. We  do  not  want  them  to  cut 
out  some  money  from  the  program 
which    has    less    impact    than    other 
money.  We  do  not  want  them  to  be 
able  to  make  adjustments  In  those  pri- 
orities. We  want  them  to  feel  the  pain 
of  Gramm-Rudman  so  bad,  so  bad.  and 
this  is  the  basic  issue  we  are  fighting 
today,  not  dairy  policy  or  anything 
else,  and  that  is  why  we  are  not  on  the 
House  floor,  is  because  they  say  that 
the  only  way  to  really  work  anything 
out  here  is  to  get  everybody  so  mad  at 
Gramm-Rudman  that  they  will  vote  It 
out  of  existence,  and  then  we  will  have 
to  go  to  the  philosophy  of  either  leav- 
ing the  deficit  in  forever  or  to  go  to 
tax  increases  to  balance  the  budget. 
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I  think  there  Is  a  genuine  belief 
across  the  country  that  we  want  to  get 
the  deficit  under  control.  So  what  we 
have  going  on  here,  why  dairy  is  being 


precluded  from  doing  something  really 
rational,  sensible,  logical,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  committees, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Is  the  fight  over  whether 
or  not  we  should  be  allowed  to  come  to 
the  House  floor,  because  If  we  were  to 
do  this  thing  loglcaUy,  sensibly  and  in 
accordance  with  Granun-Rudman,  It 
would  make  it  appear  that  Gramm- 
Rudman  might  work,  and  that  is  the 
Issue  that  is  before  us  right  at  this 
moment. 

Now.  the  majority  of  the  House  Is  at 
this  time  trying  to  discuss  that  policy, 
and  determine  as  to  what  their  policy 
will  be.  I  am  hopeful,  and  that  Is  why  I 
have  not  raised  the  kind  of  cane  I  did 
on  the  House  floor  last  week  by  not 
trying  to  disrupt  proceedings,  because 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  majority  will 
see  that  the  logical,  sensible  thing  to 
do  is  to  allow  the  committees  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  and  alleviate, 
to  remove  some  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems which  will  be  created  by  Gramm- 
Rudman.  and  that  it  can  work  as  the 
majority  of  the  House,  almost  2  to  1 
said  that  we  ought  to  try.  we  ought  to 
try  to  make  that  work  because  the 
most  Important  thing  we  can  do  In 
this  country  right  now,  from  economic 
policy  and  other  policy  Is  to  try  to  get 
the  deficit  under  control;  and  the  best 
way  to  do  that  is  by  a  logical  system  of 
the  committees  coming  up  with  the 
weight,  to  reduce  things  without  rais- 
ing havoc,  and  not  the  hatchet  effect 
that  Gramm-Rudman  holds  over  us  in 
the  event  we  do  not  attempt  to  do  it  In 
a  rational  like  the  dairy  people  are 
trying  to  do  here  today. 

I  would  be  most  willing  and  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  JOHMSOR],  who  I  must 
say  has  kept  well  abreast  of  the  issues 
and  has  been  a  real  defender  of  the 
Cormecticut  dairy  farmers,  and  I  yield 
to  her  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  column 
that  appeared  in  this  morning's  Hart- 
ford Current,  and  I  suspect  in  other 
papers  around  the  Nation,  by  David 
Broder.  Mr.  Broder  talks  about  the 
strategy  of  some  of  the  Democratic 
leadership  as  we  approach  the  imple- 
mentation of  Gramm-Rudman. 

What  we  have  before  us  today  is  a 
challenge  to  that  leadership  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Broder  Is  right  or  wheth- 
er he  Is  wrong.  He  points  out  that 
some  wish  to  Impose  maximum  pain 
on  some  sectors  of  the  American 
public  in  order  to  prove  that  you  can't 
cut  spending. 

Well,  here  is  a  perfect  example  of 
how  in  fact  to  reduce  the  deficit  which 
clearly  threatens  the  vitality  of  our 
economy,  the  jobs  of  our  people,  our 
leadership  in  the  world  economy,  our 
position  in  international  trade.  A  defi- 


cit that  clearly  threatens  our  well- 
being  and  that  of  our  children  can  be 
addressed  in  a  rational,  fair  and  just 
manner,  by  approaching  the  problem 
in  a  way  that  everybody  contributes 
some  small  amoimt  to  its  solution  and 
It  Is  not  allowed  to  devastate  a  few. 

Today,  right  here.  In  this  Issue,  we 
have  the  heart  of  the  matter  that  the 
Congress  is  going  to  have  to  decide. 
Are  we  going  to  Implement  Gramm- 
Rudman?  Are  we  going  to  reduce  the 
deficit?  Are  we  going  to  set  America 
up  for  the  decades  ahead  by  taking 
our  responslbUlty,  or  are  we  going  to 
close  our  eyes,  put  our  heads  in  the 
sand,  and  let  politics  devastate  Ameri- 
can farmers  first,  veterans  next,  and 
whomever  else  is  in  the  way  of  certain 
interests  achieving  their  own  political 
goal. 

I  hate  to  be  so  harsh,  but  that 
column  sums  up  much  of  what  some  of 
us  have  been  seeing  and  worrying 
about,  and  this  issue  is  going  to  tell 
whether  or  not  we  as  a  Congress  are 
willlrig  to  stand  up  to  the  responsibil- 
ity that  we  imposed  upon  ourselves 
through  Granun-Rudman.  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  duck  it  and  use  it  to 
harm  the  very  people  whose  Interest 
we  are  elected  to  serve. 

I  strongly  support  the  changes  that 
have  been  recommended;  the  move- 
ment toward  Increasing  the  assess- 
ment, the  prevention  of  a  substantial 
and  deep  cut  in  support  price.  I  would 
point  out  as  well  that  not  only  is  it  a 
fairer  approach,  but  It  Is  also  a  surer 
approach.  It  will  In  fact  generate  the 
dollars  that  Granun-Rudman  needs  to 
stay  within  Its  deficit  target. 

This  is  responsible  legislating.  This 
is  dealing  with  a  deficit  in  a  way  that 
all  can  be  comfortable  with. 

I  would  like  to  relate  two  conversa- 
tions that  I  have  had  in  the  last  2  days 
with  people  In  my  district.  As  I  was 
getting  off  the  plane  this  morning,  I 
met  my  favorite  FBI  agent,  a  fine  man 
who  had  occasion  to  Investigate  my 
office  when  we  discovered  that  we  had 
been  bugged.  As  it  turned  out.  It  was 
not  a  big  problem  but  as  a  result  of 
that  Incident,  I  have  gotten  to  know 
him  quite  well,  and  followed  the  activi- 
ties of  that  office. 

So  I  said  to  him,  "Is  Gramm- 
Rudman  cutting  to  the  meat?  I  don't 
want  to  see  the  Nation's  FBI  uiuible  to 
do  Its  duty  to  all."  I  said  to  him. 
"Where  are  we?  What's  happening 
with  you  and  Gramm-Rudman?" 

He  said.  'Well,  you  know,  it's 
making  us  think  a  little  more;  we're 
setting  better  priorities  and  we're 
doing  things  that  we  always  had  the 
power  to  do.  but  we  never  did  in  the 
past."  He  said.  "For  example,  we're 
now  driving  those  Lincoln  Continen- 
tals that  we  repossessed  from  drug 
dealers.  Our  automobile  budget  was 
cut  from  $20,000  to  $4,000,  so  we  found 
a  way  out." 


Frankly,  that  Is  a  perfectly  reasona- 
ble way  out  In  my  mind  at  this  time. 

I  talked  with  my  Department  of 
Commerce  Regional  Director  because 
I  am  very  interested  In  economic  de- 
velopment Issues  and  believe  very 
strongly  in  the  Government  partner- 
ship that  working  with  the  private 
sector  can  direct  and  enhance  econom- 
ic growth  In  this  Nation,  and  I  asked 
him:  "What's  the  Impact  on  you  of 
Gramm-Rudman?"  He  said.  '"You 
know,  the  good  thing  about  It  Is  that 
our  partnership  with  the  State  has  de- 
veloped. They,  after  all.  have  contacts 
with  all  sectors  of  the  Connecticut 
economy  and  much  more  extensive 
contacts  with  the  business  community 
than  we  could  ever  have,  and  we  are 
now  working  in  a  much  closer  partner- 
ship for  them  to  do  some  of  the  dis- 
seminating that  we  used  to  do. 

So  there  is  definitely  an  up  side  to 
Gramm-Rudman.  It  is  not  all  bad 
news.  Our  job  is  to  make  It  positive, 
constructive,  to  minimize  those  im- 
pacts that  are  going  to  be  difficult  for 
some  of  our  constituents.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  minimize.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  rational,  responsible  governance. 
This  Is  the  fundamental  challenge 
that  this  Congress  faces,  and  I  hope 
that  In  the  next  few  days,  we  will  dem- 
onstrate we  are  capable  of  meeting  It. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman so  much  for  her  comments. 
They  were  pertinent  and  "right  on."  I 
also  appreciate  the  gentlewoman 
bringing  up  the  contents  of  the  Dave 
Broder.  comments  that  he  had  in  the 
Post  this  past  Sunday. 

I  would  hope  that  those  members  of 
the  press  who  reported  the  events  of 
last  week  would  also  read  that,  be- 
cause the  thing  that  discouraged  me 
most.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  laid 
all  this  out  last  week,  was  that  report- 
ing throughout  the  country,  at  least 
what  I  saw  from  the  Washington  press 
here,  followed  and  swallowed  hook, 
line,  and  sinker  the  comments  on  the 
other  side  that  the  dairy  industry 
somehow  was  trying  to  get  out  from 
under  Gramm-Rudman  and  that  they 
were  trying  to,  by  their  various  pres- 
sures, through  lobbying  and  other 
means,  to  not  have  to  feel  the  hard 
problems  that  could  be  created  by 
Gramm-Rudman;  and  that  was  abso- 
lutely Incorrect. 

It  was  sUted  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  and  perhaps  done  in  good  faith. 
and  I  would  have  to  presume  that 
from  a  misunderstanding— and  these 
are  very  complicated  things  to  under- 
stand. I  would  hope  now.  with  the  edu- 
cational process  that  you  are  helping 
me  with  here  today,  that  the  press  will 
understand  what  the  real  issues  are 
here,  and  the  dairy  Is  not  at  all  trying 
to  get  out  from  under  Granun- 
Rudman.  but  it  is  trying  to  demon- 
strate, as  we  did  In  the  farm  bill  when 
we  made  this  agreement,  as  to  how 
Granun-Rudman  can  be  met;  how  we 


can  get  the  deficit  under  control  with- 
out causing  unnecessary  and  terrible 
havoc  to  our  dairy  farmers. 

I  do  not  know  about  your  area,  and  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Is 
about  to  speak,  and  he  can  tell  us 
about  his  area,  but  I  know  In  my  area 
and  for  a  moment  I  will  just  take  a 
look  at  the  other  chart.  Since  the  gen- 
tlewoman is  from  the  Northeast  as  I 
am.  just  to  take  a  look  at  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  net  income  of  our 
farmers. 

Under  dairy  policy,  in  order  to  bring 
us  a  supply  and  demand  balance,  we 
have  to  try  and  reduce  income  until 
such  time  as  we  reduce  the  number  of 
farmers  and  the  number  of  cows  and 
hopefully  the  whole-herd  buy  out  will 
make  this  less. 

Under  current  law,  which  Is  the 
green  line  on  this  chart,  that  Indicates 
that  as  of  the  beginning  of  this  year 
we  have  pretty  much  a  zero  net 
income  for  the  average  farm  in  the 
Northeast.  That  meant  half  the  farm- 
ers were  losing  money,  half  the  farm- 
ers were  making  money. 

We  have  been  trying  to  trend  this 
down  gradually  in  order  to.  along  with 
the  whole-herd  buy  out.  to  reach  that 
magic  balance  between  supply  and 
demand,  believed  to  be  somewhere 
around  $11.10  a  hundredweight;  a  re- 
duction of  about  50  cents. 
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The  blue  line  on  this  Indicates  what 
the  assessment  will  do.  Again  they  are 
all  going  to  hurt.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  Look  at  the  red  line,  what 
this  price  cut  will  do.  That  shows  a 
very  sharp  drop  such  that  in  1987  the 
average  farmer  in  this  country  will  be 
sustaining  about  a  $30,000  loss  on  his 
or  her  farm. 

Now  that  means  that  probably  they 
win  have.  In  almost  every  case,  a  nega- 
tive cash-flow,  which  means  they  will 
have  to  go  out  of  business.  That  is 
what  we  are  Ulklng  about,  how  many 
farmers  we  are  going  to  throw  out  of 
business.  It  Is  going  to  be  tens  of  thou- 
sands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  whose  SUte,  I 
must  say.  will  probably  have  or  suf- 
fered the  greatest  impact  from  what  Is 
going  on  here  because  they  have  the 
most  and  the  largest  number  of  family 
farms  in  the  country  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness and  I  know  how  hard  the  gentle- 
man has  worked  and  I  know  how  hwd 
he  has  tried  to  help  me  on  this  bill  and 
how  much  he  tried  to  help  his  dairy 
farmers  out  there. 

I  just  want  to  publicly  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  today, 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  for  yielding.  I  appreci- 
ate his  nice  comments.  As  ranking 
member,  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
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has  a  great  burden  to  bear  and  a  great 
deal  of  work  ahead  of  him  on  this  leg- 
islation. I  want  to  compliment  him  for 
taking  this  special  order  so  that  we 
can  talk  about  some  of  the  issues  that 
I  think  we  have  to  address.  When  you 
talk  about  our  Wisconsin  dairy  farm- 
ers, yes.  they  are  like  dairy  farmers  all 
over  the  country;  they  are  hard  work- 
ing and  they  want  to  see,  if  not  much 
of  a  profit,  at  least  they  want  to  see  a 
profit  for  the  work  that  they  are 
doing. 

I  have  been  most  disappointed  with 
the  action  of  the  Congress,  which  was 
taken  in  the  last  few  days  with  regard 
to  this  issue,  because  our  obligation  is. 
yes,  to  find  deficit  reductions,  but  this 
is  not  going  to  harm  the  taxpayers, 
not  by  one  red  cent.  So  why  are  we 
going  through  this  charade?  I  see  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
going  back  home  campaigning,  in  the 
evening  news.  Sunday  evening  I  saw 
where  some  of  our  friends  are  out 
campaigning  saying.  "A  farmer  is  as 
important  as  a  missile."  I  would  agree. 
The  problem  is  they  do  not  like  the 
farmer  nor  do  they  like  missiles:  they 
are  opposed  to  everything.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  operate  that  way.  I  think 
we  have  to  take  a  look  at  the  obliga- 
tions we  have.  One  of  the  obligations 
we  have  is  to  treat  people  fairly.  If  we 
are  going  to  treat  people  fairly,  then 
we  have  to  enact  this  legislation  be- 
cause what  this  is  going  to  do  is  it  is 
going  to  help  the  dairy  farmer  and  it 
is  not  going  to  be  the  detriment  of  the 
taxpayer  by  one  red  cent.  So  I  think 
the  only  obligation  and  the  real  obli- 
gation we  have  is  to  follow  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

I  am  willing  to  do  that.  The  question 
I  have  is  what  is  the  reason  for  the 
delay? 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  re- 
ported out  a  bill  as  I  understand  it.  We 
have  a  rule.  It  was  on  the  calendar  but 
it  was  pulled.  What  is  the  reason? 

Then  I  would  like  to  ask:  What  is 
the  real  reason? 

This  House  I  do  not  think  has  really 
been  fair  with  the  dairy  farmer  in  this 
respect.  The  dairy  farmer  was  the  first 
to  take  his  or  her  cuts.  There  was  no 
screaming.  We  were  willing  to  do  it. 
We  have  taken  a  number  of  cuts  since 
then.  This  House  has  not  reduced  the 
deficit  and  t>ecause  it  has  not  reduced 
the  deficit  we  have  dropped  our  agri- 
cultural exports  from  $44  billion  in 
1982  to  only  $32  billion  last  year. 

Now  how  can  we  expect  our  farmers 
to  compete?  How  can  we  expect  to 
bring  the  inventory  down?  The  prob- 
lem lies  not  in  the  dairy  farms,  the 
dairy  bams  of  the  Nation,  the  problem 
lies  right  here. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Vermont:  What  is  the  reason? 
Why  are  we  not  acting  on  this  legisla- 
tion today?  Why  did  we  not  act  on  it 
last  Thursday? 
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stop  by  a  local  tavern  and  there  is  a 
beautiful  place  up  there  In  the  back- 
woods. When  you  walk  in.  over  the 
portals  it  has  a  beautiful  little  saying 
that  says  that,  "Talk  is  cheap.  It  costs 
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What  is  the  reason?  And  then  I  want 
to  know:  What  is  the  real  reason?  Be- 
cause there  has  been  a  lot  of  posturing 
and  a  lot  of  charades  and  I  want  to 
know  what  is  the  reason  for  this  inac- 


tion. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
try  to  answer  that  question. 

The  real  reason,  the  reason  we  are 
not  is  because,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
there  are  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  I  am  not  saying  all  of 
them,  who  have  advocated  that  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  this 
country  is  if  we  show  Gramm-Rudman 
is  so  horrible,  so  horrendous,  so  dumb, 
so  stupid,  so  horrible  like  it  would  be  if 
we  do  not  pass  this  legislation  on  the 
dairy,  and  thus  Gramm-Rudman  will 
be  repealed  and  we  can  have  tax  in- 
creases to  take  care  of  the  deficit. 

There  is  a  significant  number  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  prefer  the 
increased  taxes  and  not  to  try  to 
reduce  spending.  That  is  the  basic 
issue  that  is  at  stake  here.  As  pointed 
out  before,  it  was  articulated  by  well- 
known  columnist  David  Broder  this 
past  weekend. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  further. 

You  know,  this  reminds  me  of  the 
old  "yes.  sputter"  approach.  We  hear 
all  these  people  who  are  "Yes.  I  am  for 
a  balanced  budget  but  not  on  this 
amendment.  Yes,  I  am  for  a  balanced 
budget  but  not  on  this  bill.  Yes,  I  am 
for  a  balanced  budget,  but  not  today. 
Yes,  I  am  for  a  balanced  budget,  but  I 
can't  say  no  to  Tip'  O'Neill.  "  And  by 
the  time  we  get  through  with  all  these 
"Yes.  sputters"  we  are  going  to  have 
red  ink  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  We 
have  to  have  some  action  here.  I  think 
we  have  to  take  some  responsibility. 
Our  exports  in  agriculture  have 
dropped.  Everywhere  you  look  in  agri- 
culture it  is  negative  and  a  lot  of  the 
blame  lies  right  here.  Now,  good  heav- 
ens, if  "Ted  Kennedy  gets  up  and  says 
it  is  time  to  vote  for  a  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal  because  for  40  years 
we  have  only  been  talking  and  not 
doing  anything,  then  I  think  it  is  time 
we  follow  the  Gramm-Rudman  ap- 
proach. 

When  people  tell  you  that  they  are 
not  for  Gramm-Rudman,  what  they 
are  really  saying  is,  "Hey.  I  don't  want 
any  spending  cuts."  And  if  you  do  not 
have  any  spending  cuts,  we  really  have 
already  an  almost  $2  trillion  debt  and 
when  is  it  going  to  stop,  when  are  we 
going  to  be  fair  to  the  future  of  our 
country  and  the  future  of  our  children 
and  future  generations?  I  think  this  is 
preeminently  a  time  for  us  to  take 
action.  You  know,  all  this  talk  does 
not  mean  much;  you  have  to  have 
action. 

Up  in  northern  Wisconsin  where  we 
have  all  these  great  fishing  lakes,  after 
people  get  done  fishing  they  usually 


money  to  buy  whiskey." 

That  is  the  way  it  is  here.  I  have 
been  listening  to  these  people  talk  in 
this  House  since  1979  but  no  one  ^as 
ever  made  any  cuts.  They  do  not  like 
Gramm-Rudman,  they  do  not  like  any- 
thing that  is  going  to  start  this  coun- 
try getting  back  on  the  right  track 
again. 

Well,  we  cannot  always  think  of  our 
own  self-interest,  our  own  selfish  ends, 
we  have  to  start  thinking  about  the 
next  generation  and  not  Just  the  next 
election. 

So  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  taking  out  this  special  order, 
but  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  some 
action.  If  we  do  not,  then  I  think  all  of 
the  people  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture better  come  over  here  and 
start  making  sure  that  we  get  some 
pressure  on  the  leadership  In  the 
House  so  that  we  get  some  legislation 
passed.  Talk  does  not  mean  much.  It  is 
action  that  counts. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments,  which  were 
right  on  point. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  and  to 
articulate  a  little  further  his  com- 
ments about  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

It  is  interesting  and  it  demonstrates 
what  could  be  one  of  the  real  problems 
with  Gramm-Rudman  if  we  do  not  try 
to  implement  it  in  a  rational  way. 

Prior  to  Gramm-Rudman.  admitted- 
ly, but  last  year  the  only  time,  the 
only  committee,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  was  able  through  its  legislation  to 
do  what  was  required  under  reconcilia- 
tion under  the  Budget  Act  was  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  We  took 
the  cuts.  Hard  and  as  terrible  as  the 
situation  is  in  the  Midwest,  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  bit  the  bullet  and 
took  its  cuts.  We  tried  to.  as  pointed 
out  here,  to  anticipate  the  cuts  this 
year  to  take  them  in  a  rational  way. 

So  what  happened?  The  committee 
that  was  willing  and  the  only  one  that 
took  Its  cuts,  as  hard  and  as  difficult 
as  they  were  with  the  terrible  prob- 
lems in  the  Midwest,  is  now  being 
denied  the  opportunity  to  correct  a 
problem  which  was  foreseen  in  the 
bill,  to  alleviate  those  cuts  consider- 
ably from  the  devastating  effect  which 
would  be  required  by  not  doing  so.  It  is 
a  really  ironic  and  it  is  sad  I  think  that 
the  committee  that  Is  trying  the  hard- 
est, with  all  the  difficult  problems  It 
has,  to  do  Its  job  is  now  being  denied 
that  opportunity  to  try  and  do  a 
better  thing  with  respect  to  the  dairy 
farmers  which  they  so  badly  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut. 


Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  we  recognize 
here  that  cuts  have  to  be  made.  The 
issue  Is,  should  they  be  fair,  rational, 
and  equitable,  as  painless  as  possible, 
or  should  they  be  as  painful,  as  devas- 
tating to  some  as  possible?  The  issue  is 
not  before  this  Congress  whether  or 
not  cuts  have  to  be  made  or  whether 
they  do  not  have  to  be  made. 

If  you  look  at  the  tax  burden  on  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation,  we  now  spend 
about  19  percent  of  all  the  money 
earned  in  the  Nation— the  gross  na- 
tional product— supporting  govern- 
ment. Never  In  our  recent  history,  in 
this  decade,  have  we  spent  less  than  17 
percent;  never  have  we  been  able  to 
spend  more  than  20  and  21  percent 
and  not  see  a  severe  slowdown  In  the 
economy. 

The  economists  of  all  persuasions 
agree  that  between  18  and  19  percent 
Is  somewhere  around  the  proper  tax 
burden.  We  are  now  at  19  percent. 
Well,  I  am  not  one  who  believes  we 
can  solve  the  deficit  problem  without 
some  additional  revenues.  I  know  they 
cannot  be  100  percent  of  the  solution 
or  even  the  majority  of  the  solution. 
As  to  defense  spending,  another  favor- 
ite explanation  of  how  we  ought  to 
solve  our  deficit  problems  and  why  we 
do  not  have  to  cut  anything  else,  we 
are  now  spending  6.5  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  on  defense. 

We  have,  during  the  Vietnam  war, 
spent  9V4  percent.  Rarely  have  we 
gone  below  4V4  percent.  So  we  are  not 
at  an  exorbitant  level  of  defense 
spending. 

And  while  we  can  moderate  the 
growth  there  for  the  purposes  of  alle- 
viating the  deficit  situation,  it  is  sim- 
plistic. It  is  misleading  to  say  that 
somehow  the  deficit  can  be  addressed 
through  higher  taxes  and  lower  de- 
fense spending.  Those  are  insufficient 
explanations  of  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. There  is  no  other  answer  than 
every  function  of  Government  looking 
at  how  It  can  rationally  and  fairly 
reduce  spending.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  and  so  many  of 
his  colleagues  who  have  worked  to- 
gether to  develop  this  alternative  to 
what  we  see  would  have  clearly  been  a 
devastating  Impact  on  farm  families  In 
America  who  provide  not  only  a  criti- 
cal product,  but  also  whose  way  of  life 
Is  of  enormous  Importance  to  us;  who 
keep  those  open  spaces  that  allow  our 
aquifers  to  be  cleaned,  who  are  impor- 
tant to  the  quality  of  our  environment 
as  well  as  to  the  substance  of  our  food 
chain. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments. 

I  again  point  out  the  seriousness  of 
the  ramifications  of  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here.  Not  only  are  the  rami- 
fications of  Gramm-Rudman  but  I 
think  at  this  point.  It  Is  most  impor- 


tant as  I  come  to  my  conclusion  here 
that  we  think  about  what  It  Is  we  are 
doing  and  who  is  it  is  we  are  really 
hurting.  It  grieves  me  to  see  some  of 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who,  I  believe  compassionately 
and  sincerely,  are  saying  that  they  are 
trying  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of 
the  poor  people,  people  who  are 
unable  to  help  themselves  and  also 
saving  them  from  the  cuts  of  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

But  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  my 
colleagues  had  an  opportunity  to 
watch  this  past  week  the  NBC  shows 
on  the  real  serious  problems  that  are 
existing  In  the  depressed  farm  areas  of 
this  country.  I  was  interestedly  noting 
that  so  many  of  the  farms  that  they 
showed  and  the  farm  families  they 
talked  with  were  dairy  farmers.  You 
could  see  the  cows  in  the  background, 
the  beautiful  bams.  As  you  listened  to 
those  farm  families  talking  so  compas- 
sionately about  what  it  Is  to  have  to 
give  up  the  family  farm,  to  go  out  and 
look  for  a  job.  to  perhaps  come  to  the 
welfare  line  and  certainly  the  unem- 
ployment lines,  to  give  up  a  tradition 
which  that  family  has  had  for  decades, 
if  not  centuries. 

I  listened  to  them  and  I  said.  "Why, 
why,  why?"  Why  would  you  want  to 
stop  this  bill  which  would  prevent  lit- 
erally tens  of  thousands  of  other 
farms  from  joining  that  same  situa- 
tion, where  they  too  will  have  to  join 
the  unemployment  lines,  where  they 
too  will  have  to  give  up  their  family 
tradition? 

Why,  why,  why  do  you  take  this  as 
an  opportunity  to  prove  the  point? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man allowing  me  to  take  part  of  his 
time.  I  just  want  to  ask  this  question: 
We  have  all  agreed  that  this  is  a  good 
bill  and  something  that  should  pass. 
What  would  it  take— it  is  out  of  your 
committee  and  came  up  yesterday 
l)efore  Rules— what  would  it  take  to 
bring  up  the  bill  and  pass  it  tomorrow? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  What  it  takes  in 
order  to  do  that  is  a  reconciliation  in 
the  majority  party  of  the  policy  as  to 
whether  or  not  those  people  who  advo- 
cate on  their  side  that  we  ought  to 
scuttle  Gramm-Rudman,  demonstrate 
its  terror,  demonstrate  how  many 
farmers  it  will  put  out  of  business,  the 
terrible  situation  it  would  create  and 
therefore  destroy  the  bill  or  whether 
or  not  they  should  step  up  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  they  voted  on  that 
side,  on  Oramm-Rudman,  and  try  to 
deal  responsibly,  compassionately,  and 
sensibly  with  the  cuts  that  are  going 
to  be  required  In  order  get  our  budget 
In  balance. 
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Mr.  ROTH.   Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  ROTH.  In  other  words,  to  trans- 
late that,  what  the  gentleman  ii 
saying  is  that  if  the  leadership  wants 
to  bring  the  bill  up  tomorrow,  we 
could  bring  the  bill  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  In  this 
sense,  and  carrying  right  on  with  what 
I  have  been  talking  about. 

There  is  a  division  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  do  not  want  In  any  way 
to  say  that  every  Member  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  agrees  with  that  kind 
of  a  position,  that  kind  of  irresponsi- 
bility, in  my  mind.  That  is  not  true.  In 
fact,  there  Is  a  deep  division  within  the 
leadership. 

I  would  quote  at  this  point  from  the 
final  paragraph  in  David  Broder's  very 
excellent  column  this  past  Sunday, 
and  it  has  been  appearing  in  papers 
across  the  Nation: 

Jim  Wright  is  not  wrong  when  he  disasso- 
ciates himself,  however  cautiously,  from 
what  is  truly  Irresponsible  politics  and  ques- 
tionable leadership  In  the  only  part  of  the 
national  government  the  voters  have  left  in 
Democratic  hands,  and  that  Is  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  states  it 
all.  I  just  hope  and  pray  today  that  as 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  sit  down  in  deliberation  on  this 
issue,  that  they  will  come  out  with  re- 
sponsible answers  and  will  allow  this 
bill  to  go  forward,  so  that  we  will  not 
see  the  kind  of  devastation  that  will 
result  in  the  farm  families  of  America 
if  we  are  not  allowed  to  take  and  make 
this  small  technical  correction  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman  proposals,  small  In 
the  sense  of  its  scope  in  terms  of  legis- 
lative aspects,  but  so  deep  and  so  pro- 
foimd  and  so  important  when  it  comes 
to  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
dairy  farmers  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  Yofk.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  Jim  Jeffoaos,  for  the  time  he 
has  taken  today,  and  in  the  past  few  days,  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  most  im- 
portant and  time-sensitive  issue — the  plight  of 
our  Nation's  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  dairy  farmers  are  certainly 
not  a  group  looking  to  shirk  its  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  reducing  our  Federal  defiat:  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  more  than 
willing  to  do  their  fair  share  for  the  good  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  That  is  why  I  am  so 
distressed  that  this  group  is  being  held  hos- 
tage while  the  majority  In  the  House  plays 
games  with  regard  to  Implementation  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Federal  spending  be  reduced  by 
specified  amounts  through  fiscal  year  1991. 
Because  Congress  dkj  not  devise  an  alterna- 
tive budget  proposal  for  the  required  reduc- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1986,  ttie  sequestration 
order  was  implemented  on  March  1.  For  ttie 
dairy  program,  that  amount  has  been  deter- 
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mined  to  be  S80  mMlion  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  Department  ot  Agncutture,  porsuant  to 
the  language  of  Gramm-Rudman,  announced 
that  the  price  paid  for  surpius  products  would 
be  reduced  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  to  55 
cents,  in  order  to  reduce  Federal  outlays  by 
tt>e  required  amount.  In  order  to  achieve  an 
S80  million  reduction,  income  to  dairy  farmers 
would  be  reduced  by  over  $300  million. 

There  is,  rvawever,  a  better— and  more  equi- 
table—way to  implement  the  requirements  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  That  method  is  contained  in 
H.R.  4188,  the  measure  which  Mr.  Jeffords 
has  been  so  diligently  attempting  to  bring 
before  the  House  of  Rapresentetives  for  con- 
sideration. This  legislation  would  require  an 
assessment  of  10  to  11  cents  on  all  farmers 
wtx)  produce  milk  and  would  reduce  sp^'  ing 
tiy  the  Federal  Government  by  $80  millior>— 
the  amount  required  under  the  sequestration 
order.  Farmers'  income  would,  therefore,  be 
reduced  by  a  liKe  amount,  not  the  $300-plus 
million  *»hich  would  result  if  the  pnce  paid  for 
surplus  products  is  reduced  by  over  50  cents. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  questkx)  of  budget 
policy,  not  dairy  policy.  I.  for  one.  have  never 
embraced  ttie  assessment  method  as  the  best 
approach  to  achieving  stability  in  the  dairy 
program,  and  I  did  not  support  passage  of 
Gramm-Rudman   However,  even  I  agree  that, 
in  this  case,  a  10-cent  assessment  would  be 
far  less  painful  than  a  reduction  of  55  cents 
and  that  such  an  assessment  can  still  achieve 
the  requirements  of  reducing  Federal  spend- 
ing for  the  dairy  program  by  $80  million. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  reduce  Federal 
spending.  But  we  must  do  it  in  the  most  equi- 
table manner  possible  or  we  are  abdicating 
our  responsibilities  to  do  the  job  we  were 
elected  to  do.  Let  the  hostages  go,  Mr. 
Speaker;  permit  constderation  of  H.R.  4188. 
Our  dairy  farmers  are  willing  to  do  their  fair 
share:  now  allow  them  the  opportunity  to  do 
so. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemjm  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  President  met.  as  I  had  in- 
dicated in  yesterday's  special  order, 
with  three  or  four  of  the  so-called  Nic- 
araguan  Contras,  or  those  associated 
with  the  Contras,  even  though  actual- 
ly one  member  has  disassociated  him- 
self from  a  goodly  portion  of  the  Con- 
tras' activities  and  some  of  its  leader- 
ship. 


The  President  also  said,  as  I  had  in- 
ferred and  anticipated  yesterday,  that 
there  was  this  ominous  thing  called 
the  Sandinista  government,  which  is 
an  inappropriate  designation  inas- 
much as  when  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
held  an  election  in  November  of  1984. 
they  elected  directly  their  present-day 
government  or  governing  leaders.  Up 
to  that  time,  it  could  have  been  said  in 
a  loose  sense  that  it  was  a  Sandinista 
group  or  junta  or  committee,  it  was  a 
five-man  governing  body  that  included 
three  priests,  one  of  them  a  very 
scholarly  man  who  today  writes  books 
and  has  through  the  years  on  transla- 
tion of  the  Latin  poets,  and  I  mean 
that  old  Latin  poets,  the  Romans,  who 
is  quite  a  scholar  and  still  very  present 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  country  of  Nicaragua. 

It  also  had  in  that  junta  one  or  two 
so-called  and  self-styled  Marxist-Len- 
inists or  socialists.  You  must  always 
remember  that  our  definition  of  these 
terms  are  not  quite  the  same  in  the 
minds  of  people  outside  of  the  United 
States,  including  our  European  allies 
and  friends. 

For  Instance.  I  have  pointed  out  for 
the  record  that  Mussolini,  for  in- 
stance, came  into  power  on  the  backs 
of  the  working  class,  unions  or  social- 
ist party,  socialist  workers  party  of 
Italy  of  that  day  and  time.  Now.  the 
word  "socialist"  in  that  day  and  time 
in  Italy  was  in  an  entirely  different 
context  from  which  the  word  "social- 
ist" today  in  modem-day  Italy  is  de- 
fined. 

In  Germany.  Adolf  Hitler's  power 
came  through  his  rise  within  the 
ranks  of  the  National  Socialist  Party 
of  Germany.  And  in  Russia,  it  is  not 
the  United  Soviet  Communist  States, 
it  is  the  United  Soviet  Socialist  States. 
So  these  terms  and  the  jargons 
thereby  can  trap  many  an  innocent 
person  into  talking  about  an  entirely 
different  animal  from  that  which  in 
reality  exists. 

In  the  case  of  President  Reagan,  we 
have  a  mind  set  that  things  in  terms 
of  "Latin  America"  of  long-gone  days. 
He  revealed  this  clearly  when  he  made 
the  trip  down  to  South  America  in 
1982  or  1983.  or  thereabouts— and  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  in  my  remembrance, 
it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1982— and 
when  he  went  to  these  countries,  he 
made  the  mistake  of  saying,  well.  I  am 
happy  to  be  in  this  country  when  he 
meant  another  country.  When  he  set 
foot  on  his  return  to  California,  his 
first  remark  was.  "Gee.  I  didn't  know 
they  were  so  different." 

Well,  this  has  been  the  trouble  all 
along.  It  has  been  our  perception  of 
ourselves  to  begin  with  with  respect  to 
the  countries  south  of  the  border,  and 
our  perceptions  of  that  country  south 
of  the  border  which  are  tantamount  to 
misperceptions. 

We  have  equal  misperceptions  on 
the  part  of  many  living  in  those  coun- 


tries south  of  the  border,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  world,  about  what  the 
United  SUtes  Is.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  evoke  all  of  this  in  one 
short  period  of  address,  even  If  I  were 
to  have  available  2  or  3  hours.  It  is  In- 
tricate. It  is  not  simplistic.  It  is  a  iittle 
bit  more  complicated  than  that. 

But  when  the  President  then  alluded 
to  this  danger  as  one  that  could  phys- 
ically threaten  the  United  States,  be- 
cause he  points  out  to  the  American 
people  these  Nicaraguans— and  I  am 
sure  he  had  reference  to  the  Commu- 
nists or  the  Marxist-Leninists— why. 
they  are  just  2  hours  away  from  the 
Texas  border. 

Well.  I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that,  first,  if  you  are  talking 
about  an  overland  trip,  we  never  have 
completed  the  Pan  American  High- 
way. I  might  remind  my  colleagues 
that  that  was  one  of  the  very  first 
things  that  I  embarked  upon  when  I 
was  sworn  in  almost  25  years  ago  Into 
the  Halls  of  the  House  of  Congress.  I 
went  over  and  I  discussed  the  matter 
with  President  John  Kennedy.  At  that 
time,  the  Pan  American  Highway  In  its 
completion  had  kind  of  been  lost  sight 
of.  It  had  been  agitated  quite  a  bit  in 
the  1930s,  and  then,  of  course,  with 
the  advent  of  the  war,  nobody  thought 
of  it. 

Now.  if  we  had  thought  of  a  continu- 
ous roadbed,  we  had  gone  a  long  way 
into  what  was  called  the  completion  of 
the  Pan  American  Highway  by  1962. 
However,  there  was  a  big  gap.  the 
Darien  Gap  they  caUed  it,  right  below 
Nicaragua. 

So.  Mr.  President,  first  it  would  take 
more  than  2  hours. 
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Second,  they  would  have  to  come 
through  3  or  4  other  countries,  includ- 
ing Mexico.  And  I  doubt  seriously  that 
Mexico  would  stand  by  passively  and 
watch  their  sovereignty  invaded,  first- 
ly.  Secondly,   even  Mexico  does  not 
want    to    come    and    take    back    the 
Alamo.  Why,  they  would  not  take  it 
back  if  we  paid  them  to  do  it  nowa- 
days. In  fact,  they  would  not  take  any 
part  of  Texas  back,  not  unless  I  guess 
Texas   first   abolished    its   sales   tax. 
Then    maybe    perhaps    some    voices 
might  consider  it.  But  the  standing 
joke  In  Mexico  is.  "given  all  the  prob- 
lems we  are  confronted  with,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  our  losing  situation 
with  respect  to  our  powerful  northern 
neighbor,  why,  we  are  very  angry  at 
Gen.  Santa  Anna  because,  doggone  it, 
he  just  sold  part  of  Mexico;  he  should 
have  sold  all  of  Mexico,  and  then  we 
would  be  part  of  the  United  States  and 
we  would  be  better  off."  This  is  a 
standard  joke  in  Mexico,  even  to  this 
day.  It  Is  an  old  one,  but  it  Lb  still  cur- 
rent. 

So  the  idea  that  President  Reagan 
would  try  to  incite  the  minds  of  the 


American  people  and  to  try  to  culti- 
vate a  war  psychosis  to  justify  the 
course  that  he  has  embarked  on  now 
since  he  took  office,  and  originally 
through  the  office  of  General  Haig. 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  and 
who  announced  the  fundamental 
policy— the  President  has  not  deviated 
one  iota  since  them.  Instead,  this  Ad- 
ministration, with  the  majority  of 
Congress  going  along,  has  poured  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  into  the  smallest 
country  in  the  Western  World,  El  Sal- 
vador, just  there  alone,  and  we  are  no 
closer  to  resolving  whatever  it  is  Gen- 
eral Haig  had  in  mind  when  he  de- 
clared that  it  was  an  East-West  con- 
frontation and  that  he  was  going  to 
draw  the  line  in  El  Salvador. 

Well,  now,  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  us  when  we  have  the  same— basical- 
ly, the  same,  though  the  outward 
manifestations,  of  course,  are  some- 
what different  because  they  are  differ- 
ent countries— problem  developing  in 
Guatemala?  Now,  that  is  a  far  bigger 
country  than  El  Salvador. 

What  about  Mexico?  How  long  can  a 
country  and  its  society  endure  a  50- 
percent  inflationary  rate  and  an  un- 
employment rate  of  near  the  same 
amount,  without  something  happen- 
ing? Have  we  not  learned  from  the 
most  recent  crisis  in  the  Philippines, 
where  you  had  a  worse  situation  as 
comparable  to  Mexico?  But  remember 
there  is  no  other  coimtry  south  of  our 
border  that  is  as  relatively  well  off  as 
Mexico,  as  compared  to  the  other 
countries,  economically,  and  that  the 
Philippines  would  l)e  comparable  to 
some  of  the  poorest  countries  in  Latin 
America.  And  the  Philippines  certain- 
ly is  far  from  resolving  the  basic  prob- 
lem. The  fact  that  they  got  rid  of  or 
that  Marcos  left  and  that  Mrs.  Aquino 
has  taken  over  does  not  remove  the 
fundamental  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  yet  to  develop  a  basic  policy 
in  approaching  the  Filipino  construc- 
tive, creative  moderate  voices  in  bring- 
ing the  Philippine  Islands  out  of  the 
terrible  misery  in  which  they  find 
themselves.  They  have  an  equally  bad 
Inflationary  situation.  In  fact,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Filipino  has  deteriorated 
even  whUe  we  have  had  hegemony; 
that  is,  we  have  controlling  influential 
power  over  that  area. 

So  that  as  I  see  it.  unless  and  until 
we  are  willing  to  learn,  first,  from  the 
experiences  we  have  had— have  we  not 
learned,  after  the  terrible  loss  of  over 
50,000  lives  in  South  Vietnam,  have  we 
not  learned  In  the  prior  experience, 
not  the  same  but  certainly  similar,  in 
the  Korean  peninsula?  Have  we  won? 
We  still  have  45,000  soldiers  in  South 
Korea. 

The  President,  I  feel,  has  become  ob- 
sessed with  the  notion  that  these 
countries  south  of  the  border  are  easy 

pushovers  and  that  they  are  still  in 

that    somnolent,    slumbering    status 


that  we  have  considered  them  to  be 
for  at  least  150  years. 

Let  me  advise  the  President  and  my 
colleagues  that  that  is  an  egregious 
error.  It  is  a  crass  error,  that  we  will 
have  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  making 
and  committing,  the  fact  that  the 
President  would  retich  the  point  of 
trying  to  arouse  this  fear,  as  he  has, 
say,  in  the  case  of  Russia,  where  we 
have  been,  from  time  to  time— it  is 
almost  cyclical— beset  by  Presidential 
arousal  of  fears  of  war  psychosis  that 
has  been  created  toward  Russia. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiber- 
ling]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  listenmg  1o  the  gentleman's 
remarks,  and  I  thought  that  they  were 
words  of  great  wisdom  and  statesman- 
ship. I  thought  it  was  important  to  in- 
dicate that  this  is  a  speech  that  all  of 
our  colleagues  ought  to  hear  and  read 
and  that  I  would  hope  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  he  needs  that  kind  of 
sound  advice  over  a  subject  that  is  so 
fraught  with  danger  for  this  country 
and  the  possibility  of  dragging  us  into 
another  unwanted  military  conflict, 
that  the  gentleman's  remarks  are  very, 
very  needed,  indeed,  and  I  just  wanted 
to  indicate  that  for  the  Recoro. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  sincerely  thank 
the  gentleman  and  express  my  pro- 
found gratitude  because  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  his  intellect  and 
his  leadership  in  eqully  difficult  issues 
in  the  past.  I  can  recall  when  the  gen- 
tleman was  a  solitary  voice,  at  first, 
and  then,  eventually.  I  think  he  had 
many  following  and  he  was  able  to 
prevail.  I  can  remember  issues  that 
emanated  In  the  middle  and  in  the  late 
1960's.  and  I  can  remember  the  gentle- 
man speaking  out  forthrightly,  I  re- 
member his  participation  in  the  suc- 
cessful consideration  of  the  War 
Powers  Limitation  Act  which  we  in  the 
Congress  have  now  so  blithfully  ig- 
nored and  have  let  a  President  get 
away  with  violating,  in  my  opinion. 

So  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  because,  coming 
from  him,  that  Is  a  real,  real  inspira- 
tional compliment,  and  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  taking  the  time  to 
come  here  during  this  special  order. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  continue,  just  briefly, 
that  I  think  it  is  atrocious  on  the  part 
of  the  President  because  events,  even 
In  the  last  2  years,  should  clearly  indi- 
cate to  him  that  whatever  it  is  he  calls 
his  policy  or  his  attitude  is  absolutely 
bankrupt.  It  has  not  gotten  the  United 
States  any  better  off  with  relation  to 
the  country  south  of  us.  There  is  not  a 
country  in  the  New  World,  including 
Canada,  there  is  not  a  coimtry  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  for  that  matter— that 
means  Japan— that  goes  along  with 


our  policies  thus  far  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  I  think  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent announces  after  meeting  with 
people  that  he  considers  to  be  still 
leaders  in  Nicaragua  and  takes  what 
the  newspaper  reports  as  their  assur- 
ances, that  all  they  need  is  that  $300 
million  that  the  President  now  wants 
to  have  in  the  shape  and  form  of  mili- 
tary assistance,  that  that  is  all  it  is 
going  to  take,  I  believe  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us,  then,  to  protest  that 
misbegotten  view,  to  protest  against 
the  President's  recommendations,   to 
cause    him    to   come    before   us   and 
render  an  accounting  of  what  he  has 
done  already.   I   think  that  we   also 
have  to  look  at  ourselves  as  the  world 
looks  upon  us.  Here  is  the  head  of  our 
Government,    the    President,    saying 
that  he  is  dedicated,  that  he  is  conse- 
crated, to  the  elimination  of  a  govern- 
ment with  which  we  still  proclaim  to 
the  world  friendly  and  amicable  rela- 
tionships, for  we  still  have  our  Ambas- 
sador duly  credentialed  and  accepted 
in  Managua.   I   feel  that  we  cannot 
ignore  the  decent  opinion  of  mankind, 
and  that  to  do  so  is  to  conmiit  an  error 
of  such  a  crass  nature  that  it  is  going 
to  cost   us  a  lot  more   in   terms  of 
money  than  $300  million,  a  lot  more 
than   the   soldiers   from   the   United 
States  who  have  thus  far  died  in  Cen- 
tral  America,   some   reported   as   in- 
volved, some  not  reported  as  involved, 
but  every  one  of  them  very  much  in- 
volved in  an  internecine  civil  war,  not 
fighting  against  any  invader,  so  that 
when  we  try  to  arouse  this  fear  in  the 
American  minds,  we  must  remember 
that  we  are  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
world,  including  the  Nerw  World. 

I  will  guarantee  you  that  no  respon- 
sible voice  in  any  of  the  countries,  any 
of  the  intervening  countries  between 
us.  the  border  and  Nicaragua,  has  any- 
thing but  absolute  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt for  these  expressions. 

However,  the  record  shows  that  the 
President  has  already  told  us.  though 
no  newspaper  reported  it  that  way  In 
our  country— and  this  is  the  other 
sorry  state  of  affairs— the  President 
has  already  stated  that  he  considers 
the  Nicaraguan  as  well  as  the  Salva- 
doran,  but  the  Nicaraguan  specifically, 
by  the  nature  of  actions  he  has  al- 
ready taken,  by  the  nature  of  his  ac- 
tions invoking  powers  that  the  Con- 
gress has  delegated  to  him  and  prior 
Presidents  going  to  all  the  way  back  to 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  that  is  when  he 
announced  his  embargo,  economic  em- 
bargo, against  Nicaragua.  In  order  to 
do  that  unilaterally,  he  had  to  first  de- 
termine as  President  that  there  is  a 
state  of  dire  emergency  in  which  the 
security  of  the  United  SUtes  is  direct- 
ly endangered  In  the  shape  and  form 
of  the  Nicaraguan  regime. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  have  violated 
international  law  time  and  time  again. 
We  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
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we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  self-fulfilling 
expectation  or  prophecy.  The  Presi- 
dent, you  will  remember,  4  years  ago 
had  a  TV  presentation  in  which  he 
showed  what  was  supposed  to  have 
been  then  a  Communist-built  airbase 
in  Nicaragua,  and.  I  might  remind  my 
colleagues,  he  also  mentioned  Grena- 
da, later  to  be  invaded. 

Now,  when  we  look  at  the  pattern  of 
actions  and  decisions  taken  since  then, 
is  it  not  reasonable  that  those  who  are 
the  object  o^  this  hostility  would  feel 
that  they  were  threatened,  as  they 
have  been?  1,  myself,  have  seen  frag- 
ments of  death-dealing  instruments 
that  are  stamped  clearly  "For  U.S. 
Army  use  only"  that  were  used  In 
Nicaragua  in  an  attempt  to  blow  up 
ports  and  harbor  facilities  and  assassi- 
nate some  of  their  leaders. 

The  CIA  has  been  our  instrumentali- 
ty in  those  instances.  The  CIA,  rightly 
or  wrongly— and.  of  course,  as  I  have 
said,  very  wrongly,  in  my  opinion— has 
approached  the  Nicaraguan  situation 
as  if  it  were  the  Guatemaltecaxi  situa- 
tion of  1954,  in  which  the  CIA  was  suc- 
cessful in  destabilizing  the  regime  of 
Colonel  Arbenz.  who  was  considered  a 
Communist,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  situation  in  Guate- 
mala has  no  more  permanently  been 
resolved,  even  today,  than  it  was  in 
1954. 
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And  to  say  that  you  could  use  the 
tactics  In  1981,  1982.  and  1983.  that 
were  used  In  1954.  is  just  hard  to  be- 
lieve, and  yet  that  Is  the  truth,  be- 
cause In  destabilizing  Colonel  Arbenz. 
which  we  would  not  have  succeeded 
through  the  CIA  until  the  CIA  was 
able  to  get  and  pay  for  some  American 
mercenaries  to  fly  some  planes  and 
strafe  the  capital  of  Guatemala  city. 
At  that  point  Colonel  Arbenz  decided 
he  would  rather  leave  than  create  the 
bloodshed  and  the  death  dealing  that 
would  invariably  take  the  lives  of  Inno- 
cent children  and  women. 

But  the  fundamental  Issue,  the  fun- 
damental cause,  was  no  more  resolved 
than  It  was  In  El  Salvador  after  the 
1930  revolution  in  which  over  30.000 
Salvadorans  were  killed  and  finally 
the  movement  suppressed  by  the  pow- 
erful 14  families  that  have  reigned  su- 
preme ever  since. 

The  U.S.  role  has  been  I  believe  not 
only  mistaken  In  concept,  but  very, 
very  unbecoming  to  a  great  country 
such  as  the  United  States. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  the  United 
States  would  have  no  problems  what- 
soever In  exercising  Its  leadership,  ulti- 
mately gaining  the  rewards  for  which 
It  now  thinks  It  can  win  by  shooting 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral America.  There  is  no  way  we  are 
ever  going  to  shoot  ourselves  into 
friendship  and  cooperation  by  shoot- 
ing Into  the  hearts  of  any  people,  yet 
this  is  what  we  are  doing. 


I  believe  that  every  American  would 
blush  for  shame  were  he  to  see  as  the 
Bishop  of  Chiapas  related  to  me  the 
sight  of  over  30.000  of  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  refugees  fleeing  the  Guate- 
maltecan  soldiers,  all  of  whom  had 
American-made  bayonets,  rifles,  guns, 
everything  else.  Everything  was  Amer- 
ican made. 

Nobody  up  to  now  has  said  that 
there  has  been  any  Communist  infil- 
tration of  arms  or  anything  else  In 
Guatemala. 

Does  that  mean  that  Guatemala  Is 
at  peace?  No.  It  does  not.  It  just  means 
that  there  has  been  a  brutal  repres- 
sion even  of  those  very  elements  that 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
encourage  If  we  are  to  have  a  future  of 
friendship  and  neighborllness  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren. 

At  this  point.  It  looks  to  me  as  If  the 
President,  and  It  has  looked  to  me  for 
the  past  5  years,  has  embarked  on  an 
Irreversible  course.  I  have  seen  where 
the  Congress  has  refused  to  look  at 
the  Issue  Involved,  which  is  President 
Reagan's  willful  of  the  War  Powers 
Limitation  Act  of  1974-75. 

If  the  Congress  is  unwilling  to  over- 
see Its  own  laws.  I  do  not  know  what 
any  one  Member  can  do  about  It.  but 
that  Is  where  the  matter  stands. 

What  I  can  say  and  the  reason  I  rise 
today  Is  that  if  there  Is  no  more  than 
one  voice,  than  let  it  be;  but  I  believe 
that  the  record  should  show,  and  cer- 
tainly my  constituents  are  well  aware 
of  my  position,  for  I  talk  no  different- 
ly back  home  than  what  I  do  here, 
that  I  consider  this  to  be  the  road  to 
catastrophe  for  America,  that  It  Is  to- 
tally unnecessary,  and  the  record  will 
show  that  we  at  our  risk  abandoned 
Latin  America. 

Since  1960  and  particularly  since 
1979  to  1983,  we  had  a  drop  in  our  in- 
vestments and  trade  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica from  an  overall  somewhere  around 
40  percent  down  to  a  little  less  than  17 
percent. 

Some  have  said  that  In  our  relations 
with  our  countries  to  the  South  that 
the  flag  leads  trade  and  that  the  real 
basic  Issue  Is  economic.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  smart  enough  to  discern 
that. 

I  do  know  when  something  Is  awray. 
I  do  know  that  the  history  of  all  this 
region  In  Its  varied  aspects  is  one  that 
cries  out  for  some  understanding  and 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  us  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  when 
our  leaders  will  not  lead  or  lead  false- 
ly, that  then  the  only  solution  Is  for 
the  people  to  push. 

I  do  not  see  any  attempt  yet,  be- 
cause unfortunately  the  Issues  have 
not  come  home,  so  to  speak;  we  do  not 
have  the  casualties  coming  in  as  yet, 
but  I  feel  that  a  word  to  the  wise,  pru- 
dent and  stable  citizens  of  this  country 
is  all  that  is  needed. 

I  do  not  thUik  that  we  have  to 
repeat  the  errors  that  we  have  com- 


mitted in  the  past  few  years  In  order 
to  learn  that  we  have  got  to  devise  and 
develop  more  judicious  and  wiser 
methods  and  means. 

I  want  to  also  say  by  way  of  comple- 
tion that  If  the  facts  were  not  there.  I 
would  not  be  rising  to  speak,  and  the 
facts  are  clear  and  evident  that  thus 
far  whatever  President  Reagan  as  a 
matter  of  administration  policy  has 
acted  upon  has  been  bankrupt.  He  has 
made  no  attempt  whatsoever  at  any 
time  to  do  either  of  two  fundamental 
things  that  any  wise  leader  will  tell 
him  If  he  would  admit  advice. 

Unfortunately.  Garcilaso  De  La 
Vega,  the  first  native  American  histo- 
rian who  was  half  Spanish  and  half 
Indian,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Spanish 
conqulstadore  who  had  helped  put 
down  his  mother's  people,  the  Incas 
and  was  sent  to  Spain  and  became  the 
first  historian  of  the  New  World.  He 
says  very  graphically:  "How  do  you 
advise  the  powerful?  How  do  you 
advise  a  wild  beast?  For  their  attitude 
Is.  who  are  you  to  tell  me?" 

In  other  words.  It  Is  the  old  saw  that 
we  say  In  English,  that  we  so  despica- 
bly use  In  our  ethos  or  our  society, 
that  the  badge  of  success  Is  not  politi- 
cal know-how  or  anything  like  that.  It 
is  your  bsink  account.  If  you  are  suc- 
cessful In  business,  why.  you  will  be 
successful  in  everything. 

So  the  old  dictum  Is.  'Well.  If  you're 
so  smart,  how  come  you're  not  rich?" 

"So  if  you're  so  doggone  smart,  how 
come  you're  not  President,  or  how 
come  you're  not  a  big  leader?" 

But  that  was  the  first  historian  who 
was  observing  these  powerful  conquls- 
tadores  and  how  for  awhile  the  only 
thing  holding  back  the  poor  Indian 
from  absolute  extinction  was  one  or 
two  of  the  missionaries  who  appealed 
to  the  king,  then  his  royal  Catholic 
majesty  and  defender  of  the  faith,  to 
proclaim  the  basic  dictum  that  the 
Indian  soul  was  just  as  valuable  as  a 
Spaniard's  soul. 

But  we  do  not  have  that  In  the 
United  States  today.  How  can  you 
reach  a  President  who  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  willfully.  caUously.  and  In 
total  disregard  of  the  advice  of  the 
chief  military  experts  the  country  can 
give  him.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
sent  marines  to  Beirut  and  for  14 
months  Ignored  not  only  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  but  some  of  our  feeble  voices 
here  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  and 
ended  up  with  the  murder  of  241  of 
these  proud  marines. 

Is  that  a  successful  policy?  Is  that 
the  mind  and  the  temper  and  the 
character  of  a  wise  Commander-in- 
Chief?  I  would  hardly  think  so  and  I 
certainly  do  not  trust  that  judgment. 

So  I  again  appeal  to  my  colleagues 
that  when  and  If  the  demand  Is  made 
for  the  $100  million,  but  which  In  re- 
ality will  turn  out  to  be  $300  million 


that  this  Congress  would  stand  up  to  a 
man  and  say.  "Mr.  President,  first 
render  us  an  accounting.  Why  have 
you  not  come  to  us  and  explained  how 
you  have  funded  the  CIA,  when  we 
mandated  you  not  do  It?  You  come  to 
us  and  tell  us  why  it  is  you  are  willing 
to  refuse  to  recommend  $60  million  for 
the  homeless  of  this  country,  but  you 
want  $100  million  for  a  motley  group 
of  assassins,  murderers,  and  rapists, 
and  have  the  grievous  affrontery  to 
compare  them  as  the  moral  equivalent 
of  our  Founding  Fathers." 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  with  that 
leadership  we  are  in  deep  trouble  and 
the  only  remedy  I  know  is  what  our 
system  stands  for  and  that  Is  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Independence,  the  coequal- 
ity  and  the  separation  of  our  powers 
and  duties  as  the  policymakers  of  this 
country. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES  IN 
IRAN 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dym- 
ally]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  time  this  afternoon  because 
this  month  marks  the  seventh  anni- 
versary of  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah 
of  Iran  and  the  begiimlngs  of  the  even 
more  tyrannical  reign  of  the  AyatoUah 
Khomeini.  Since  the  end  of  the  hos- 
tage crisis,  we  in  the  United  States 
have  preferred  to  turn  our  attention 
away  from  Iran.  We  read  occasionally 
in  the  paper  about  the  latest  offensive 
by  Iran  against  Iraq,  but  it  is  not  a 
matter  which  draws  much  attention 
here. 

While  our  collective  wish  to  erase 
Iran  from  our  consciousness  Is  under- 
standable considering  the  discomfort 
we  experienced  there;  this  willful  in- 
difference Is,  nevertheless.  Improper 
given  what  has  been  going  on  In  Iran 
since  we  chose  to  look  the  other  way. 
The  Iran  of  today  Is,  In  Its  own  way,  as 
much  of  a  hell  for  the  citizens  of  the 
country  as  was  the  Uganda  of  Idl 
Amin.  or  the  Haiti  of  the  Duvaliers,  or 
the  Cambodia  of  Pol  Pot,  or  the  Ger- 
many of  Adolf  Hitler.  What  goes  on 
now  in  Iran  is  more  oppressive  than 
what  went  on  under  the  Shah  of 
Iran's  dreaded  secret  police  SAVAK.  I 
realize  some  might  scoff  and  say  that 
such  comparisons  are  a  bit  melodra- 
matic. But  melodrama  has  an  air  of 
falsity  to  it.  These  comparisons  are 


highly  dramatic.  They  are  also,  unfor- 
tunately, accurate  comparisons.  They 
imply  a  population  gripped  by  fear. 
They  imply  Ironflsted  government 
control  enforced  through  terroristic 
slaughter  of  irmocent  people.  They 
Imply  atrocity  piled  on  atrocity.  Iran 
today  Is  a  land  of  atrocity  given  an  ap- 
pearance of  propriety  by  the  cloak  of 
religion. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  passing 
of  power  from  one  dictator  to  another, 
we  in  this  country  would  do  well  to 
stop  a  moment  and  reflect  on  the 
plight  of  our  fellow  human  beings  in 
Iran.  So.  unpleasant  as  it  may  be.  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  about  what 
has  been  happening  over  the  last  7 
years  In  Iran. 

We  are  most  aware  these  days  of  the 
long  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  The 
number  of  deaths  on  the  Iranian  side 
alone  is  staggering.  So  far  the  1986  of- 
fensive has  been  relatively  low  In  casu- 
alties. Only  about  30,000  have  been 
killed  so  far.  But  then  this  Is  only  Feb- 
ruary. 1984  was  a  more  representative 
year.  100,000  Iranian  soldiers  were 
killed  that  year  In  what  Is  known  as 
the  Khelbar  offensive.  A  French  paper 
which  ran  a  story  on  the  1984  offen- 
sive titled  the  story  "200  Square  Kilo- 
meters Covered  with  Flesh  and 
Bones."  The  Guard  Corps  Minister  of 
Iran  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  57  per- 
cent of  Iranian  soldiers  are  school  chil- 
dren. In  Iran,  people  become  soldiers 
at  junior  high  school  age— 13  to  14 
years  old.  I  will  remind  my  colleagues 
that  in  that  year,  1984,  children  were 
used  to  clear  mine  fields.  They  were 
sent  out  to  purposely  step  on  and  deto- 
nate the  mines,  surrendering  their 
lives  in  the  process.  The  situation  has 
become  gruesome  enough  that  moth- 
ers attempt  to  hide  their  children 
when  the  military  trucks  come 
through  their  towns  to  collect  children 
for  the  next  carnage.  Khomeini  has 
Issued  an  edict  saying  that  parental 
permission  Is  not  needed  to  conscript  a 
child  Into  the  armed  forces. 

In  November  of  last  year  Iran's  Edu- 
cation Minister,  Its  Guards  Minister. 
and  Its  Guards  Commander  held  an  in- 
teresting meeting.  Its  stated  purpose 
was  to  develop  a  program  whereby  all 
students  in  Iran  could  be  moved  to  the 
war  front.  The  plan  defies  comprehen- 
sion: They  want  to  move  the  entire 
school  age  population  of  the  country 
to  the  war  zone.  The  Iran-Iraq  war  has 
taken  the  lives  of  about  500,000  Irani- 
ans so  far.  500,000:  ten  times  the 
number  of  people  the  United  States 
lost  during  the  entire  Vietnam  war. 
Those  casualties  have  been  sustained 
by  a  population  base  of  42.5  million- 
less  than  one-sixth  the  population  of 
the  United  States.  And  what  did  those 
500.000  people  die  for?  The  fighting 
began  because  of  disagreement  over 
rights  to  a  disputed  waterway.  But 
that  was  just  a  proximate  cause.  Kho- 
meini is  less  interested  in  the  water- 


way than  he  is  In  keeping  the  country 
in  a  constant  state  of  crisis.  The  threat 
of  danger  from  without  helps  deflect 
attention  from  the  miserable  state  of 
Iran's  internal  situation.  And  for  Kho- 
meini the  present  war  is  an  opportuni- 
ty to  satisfy  expansionist  desires. 
Prom  his  base  in  Iran  he  wishes  to 
spread  his  brand  of  brutal  oppression 
to  the  whole  region. 

While  the  war  has  claimed  the  great- 
est needless  loss  of  life  and  the  mili- 
tary has  consumed  75  percent  of  the 
revenue  the  country  collects  from  oil. 
Its  main  source  of  Income,  the  other 
deaths  In  Iran  are  perhaps  more  bar- 
barous and  more  frightening  because 
the  terror  they  engender  Is  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  rulers  of  the  coun- 
try control  the  people. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  execu- 
tions in  Iran  since  Khomeini  came  to 
power  go  as  high  as  50,000.  Late  last 
year  a  book  was  published  which  listed 
the  names  of  more  than  12,000  of 
these  people.  The  book  listed  some 
statistics  about  the  victims.  One 
fourth  of  those  listed  executions  were 
of  schoolteachers.  Of  the  7.500  of 
those  victims  whose  ages  were  known. 
27  were  infants.  What  kind  of  mentali- 
ty justifies  the  execution  of  babies?  In 
February  of  1985  Khomeini  explained 
the  mentality  In  this  way:  He  said. 
•Killing  Is  a  form  of  mercy  because  it 
aims  to  make  people  act  decently.  But 
some  people  cannot  be  reformed 
unless  they  are  cut  up  or  burnt." 

The  stories  of  particularly  cruel  exe- 
cutions are  legion.  We  remember  from 
the  early  days  of  these  killings  when 
news  stories  reached  the  United  States 
regularly  that  It  Is  routine  for  judg- 
ment, sentencing  and  execution  to  be 
carried  out  rapidly.  The  Prosecutor 
General  for  Iran  rationalized  this 
practice  In  a  televised  interview  as  fol- 
lows: "If  we  arrest  them,  we  cannot 
wait  for  them  to  eat  and  sleep  for 
months  at  our  expense,  so  we  try  them 
on  the  street  and  finish  It  off."  In  one 
such  Instance  of  this  swift  justice  thir- 
teen school  girls  aged  9  to  13  went 
through  a  trial  that  lasted  5  minutes. 
They  were  sentenced  to  death  and  all 
were  murdered  on  the  spot.  Their  pic- 
tures were  published  in  the  paper  with 
a  notice  that  their  parents  should 
come  to  Evln  prison  If  they  wished  to 
claim  the  remains.  I  said  that  the  list 
of  12,028  victims  lists  27  infants.  I  did 
not  mention  that  the  27  does  not 
count  the  unborn  offspring  of  the  45 
women  known  to  be  pregnant  at  the 
time  of  the  execution. 

In  the  recent  past  the  religious  lead- 
ers of  Iran  have  come  to  realize  that 
executions  carried  out  behind  prison 
walls  and  learned  about  by  the  public 
only  later  may  not  be  the  best  way  to 
leverage  the  effect  of  an  execution. 
The  latest  Innovation  on  murder  for 
ihe  sake  of  terror  was  reflected  on  in 
December  of  last  year  by  one  of  Kho- 
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melni's  representatives  who  was  lead- 
ing Friday  Prayer  in  the  town  of 
Shlraz.  He  said.  "What  is  the  point  of 
secret  executions?  Public  hanging  is 
worth  more  than  1.000  someplace 
else."  The  practice  in  vogue  now  is  to 
bring  five  or  six  prisoners  to  a  praxer 
meeting  and  to  use  cranes  normmly 
used  to  construct  buildings  to  hang 
them.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
now  140.000  political  prisoners  held  in 
the  jails  of  Iran.  The  country  has 
nearly  600  known  jails.  Torturer  is  a 
profession  now  in  Iran.  There  are 
nearly  4.000  people  who  have  been 
identified  as  members  of  the  profes- 
sion. In  part  from  study  of  the  bodies 
of  victims  who  have  escaped  Iran  after 
being  tortured,  more  than  50  different 
methods  of  torture  have  been  identi- 
fied. It  is  almost  a  science. 

Late  last  year  I  had  occasion  to  meet 
with  three  people  who  had  escaped 
from  Iran  after  being  tortured.  Two  of 
the  three  were  females  auid  had  been 
teachers.  One  of  them  was  covered 
with  round,  red  scars  from  cigarette 
bums.  Her  nose  was  twisted  from 
having  been  broken,  and  her  lower  lip 
was  underpinned  by  scar  tissue  be- 
cause her  lower  lip  had  been  ripped 
loose.  The  other  woman  was  confined 
to  a  wheelchair.  Her  leg  had  been 
hacked  off  by  her  torturers.  The  man 
had  no  toes.  But  he  fared  better  than 
his  wife  who  was  executed  and  his 
baby  whose  whereabouts  is  unknown. 

Many   Members   are   aware   that   I 
have  called  for  Members  to  look  at  the 
various  groups  In  and  outside  of  Iran, 
some  of  whom  are  working  actively  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  present  govern- 
ment.  While   the   State   Department 
has  condenmed  one  of  these  groups 
based  on  their  prior  opposition  to  the 
Shah  of  Iran  and  to  our  support  of  the 
Shah.  I  would  ask  Members  to  consid- 
er the  suffering  of  the  Iranian  people 
under  the  AyatoUah  and  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  there  can  possibly  be 
an  alternative  worse  than  the  situa- 
tion   that   exists    presently    in    Iran. 
Some   of    those    opposing    Khomeini 
have  actually  sat  down  with  the  lead- 
ership of  Iraq  and  agreed  on  a  peace 
treaty  that  would  become  effective  if 
that  group  were  to  one  day  assume 
power.  The  agreement  was  announced 
on  March  13.  1983.  This  action  strikes 
me  as  vastly  more  rational  than  allow- 
ing the  deaths  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand people,  half  of  them  children,  in 
an  unnecessary  war.  While  we  here 
continue    our    misgivings    about    the 
groups  opposing  the  Ayatollah,  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  less 
reticent.  India,  for  example,  awarded 
the  leader  of  the  Iranian  opposition  its 
peace  prize  last  year  for  his  efforts  to 
lay  out  a  peace  process  between  Iraq 
and  Iran.  The  same  opposition  group 
brought  the  torture  victims  I  men- 
tioned to  the  United  States.  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  were  moved 
enough  on  seeing  their  broken  bodies 


that  the  United  Nations  passed  a  reso- 
lution condemning  human  rights 
abuses  In  Iran. 

What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that 
among  those  opposing  the  Ayatollah, 
there  Is  the  element  of  hope  for  a  new 
Iran,  free  of  the  all  encompassing 
terror  that  now  enslaves  its  people.  On 
this  anniversary  of  the  rise  to  power 
of  one  of  the  most  barbaric  leaders  on 
the  face  of  this  planet,  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues  not  to  rush  Into  any  com- 
mitment. I  merely  invite  them  to 
study  the  facts  carefully,  to  weigh  In 
their  own  minds  the  merits  and  demer- 
its of  the  various  elements  of  the  op- 
position and  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  present  government  in  Iran. 
Perhaps  some  of  those  willing  to 
engage  in  such  an  exercise  will  reach 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  case  of  Iran 
they  cannot  remain  silent  witnesses  to 
genocide. 

People  of  conscience  can  do  some- 
thing now  to  help  ease  the  suffering  of 
the  Iranian  people.  Nothing  slows  the 
carrying  out  of  evil  acts  more  than  the 
harsh   glare   of   public   scrutiny.   We 
must  engage  in  discussions  of  the  sort 
we  are  carrying  out  today  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Everyone 
needs  to  know  what  is  happening  in 
Iran.  Second,  we  can  lend  our  support 
to  the  stand  which  the  United  Nations 
took  in  condemning  the  Khomeini  re- 
gime's himian  rights  abuses.  We  can 
urge  the  United  Nations  to  shed  its 
own  light  on  the  suffering  of  the  Ira- 
nian people.  We  can  ask  our  allies  to 
quit  selling   Khomeini   the   arms   he 
needs  to  continue   his  carnage.  And 
perhaps  most  Importantly,  we  can  look 
for  ways  to  reduce  the  dependence  of 
our  allies  In  Europe  auid  Japan  on  Ira- 
nian oil.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  who 
are  men  and  women  of  deep  compas- 
sion to  do  all  in  their  power  to  relieve 
the    people    of    Iran    of    the    heavy 
burden  they  bear. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Iran  continue  to  suffer  systematic  and  unabat- 
ed violations  of  human  rights.  The  Khomeini 
government  has  perpetuated  the  repression  of 
the  Shah. 

As  people  committed  to  deriKKracy  and 
freedom,  of  justice  and  progress,  we  cannot 
remain  silent  in  the  face  of  these  crimes.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  ourselves,  our  tradi- 
tions, and  our  moral  values  to  condemn  these 
abuses  of  human  rights  in  the  same  way  that 
we  condemned  the  abuses  of  human  rights 
under  the  previous  dictatorship. 

In  light  of  the  severity  and  frequency  of  the 
Khomeini  regime's  excesses,  we  must  bring 
international  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  remind  us  all  of  our 
sacred  responsibility  to  encourage  peace  and 
freedom,  to  condemn  abuses  of  fundamental 
liberties  and  to  champion  democracy.  An  end 
to  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and  to  domestic  repres- 
sion in  Iran  will  clearly  benefit  the  cause  of 
stability  in  the  gulf  region.  Let  us  work  togeth- 
er to  bring  this  era  of  terror  and  terrorism  to 
an  end. 


Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like 
to  associate  myself  with  my  colleagues  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  human  rights  abuses  of 
the  Khonwini  regime  in  Iran. 

When  the  Shah  was  overthrown  the  people 
of  Iran  found  themselves  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  having  replaced  a  mier,  that  many 
considered  brutal  and  overbearing,  with  a 
tyrant  who  has  systematically  repressed  any 
dissent  with  a  ferocity  which  makes  the  former 
government  seem  benign.  The  statistics  on 
the  abuses  committed  by  Khomeini's  hench- 
men are  shocking  and  I  need  not  repeat  them 
here  since  my  colleagues  have  already  ade- 
quately described  them.  In  fact  the  evkJence 
of  torture,  repression  and  other  human  rights 
abuses  have  become  so  flagrant  that  on  De- 
cember 13,  1985,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  Khomeini 
regime.  I  wholeheartedly  support  this  U.N.  res- 
olution and  urge  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
lend  their  support  to  all  efforts  to  end  the 
ten'or  inflicted  by  the  Government  of  Iran  on 
their  own  people. 

This  month  marks  the  anniversary  of  Kho- 
meini's rise  to  power  and  as  unfortunate  as 
this  event  was  to  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  even  worse  for  the  people  of  Iran.  Kho- 
meini has  brought  his  country  endless  bloody 
warfare  with  Iraq,  involvement  in  a  worldwide 
ten-orist  network  and  violent  repression  of  civil 
and  human  rights  in  his  own  cour'ry- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
participating  in  this  special  order  and  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  speak  out  against  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Khomeini  regime 
in  Iran. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Khomeini  regime  in  Iran  has  become  one  of 
the  greatest  violators  of  human  rights  in  the 
worid.  I  commend  my  colleague,  Mr.  Dymally, 
for  calling  this  special  order  on  the  anniversa- 
ry of  Khomeini's  rise  to  power. 

Tragically,  the  cun^ent  regime  in  Iran  has 
clearly  sunk  below  the  abominable  human 
rights  record  of  the  Shah  of  Iran.  Tens  of 
ttvxjsands  of  Iranians  have  been  executed  for 
their  political  beliefs.  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  regime  has  used  54  kinds  of  torture. 
Waves  of  children  have  been  used  to  clear 
minefields.  Tmly,  the  crimes  of  the  Khomeini 
regime  defy  description,  defy  comprehension 
by  the  civilized  world. 

It  has  even  been  reported,  by  Amnesty 
International,  that  many  of  the  facilities  used 
by  the  Shah's  secret  service,  SAVAK,  are  now 
being  used  as  torture  chambers  by  the  Kho- 
meini regime. 

The  Western  World,  which  so  justifiably  criti- 
cized the  Shah,  must  not  remain  silent  toward 
the  incredible  carnage  occurring  in  Iran  today. 
,We  must  continue  to  speak  for  the  Iranian 
'people  in  the  United  Natkjns  and  in  this  Con- 
gross,  and  pray  that  one  day  the  Iranian 
people  will  be  able  to  live  in  peace  and  digni- 
ty- 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Slaughter)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Jetporos,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  C^RAiG,  for  60  minutes,  March  11. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anmunzio)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Aodabbo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Slaughter)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  DoRNAM  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Annunzio)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Atkins. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 
Mr.  LUNDINE. 
Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing day  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  March  3.  1986: 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  l>eginnlng  March  3,  1986,  as 
"Women's  History  Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating February  16. 1986,  as  "Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  33  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  March  5,  1986,  at 
3  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2882.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  request  (or  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1987.  pursuant  to  31 
U.8.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-171);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  l>e  printed. 

2883.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  amendments  to  a  fiscal 
year  1987  request,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-172);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  l>e  print- 
ed. 

2884.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  his  intention  to  institute  a  civil 
action  in  the  U.S.  district  court  to  require 
that  the  budget  authority  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  l>e  made  available  for  ob- 
ligation, pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  687  (H.  Doc. 
No.  99-173);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  t>e  printed. 

2885.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notification  of  the  pro- 
posed decision  to  convert  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  directorate  of  engineering  and 
housing  functions  at  Port  Ritchie,  MD,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

2886.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  I>eputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installa- 
tions and  Logistics),  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  decision  to  convert  to 
contractor  performance  the  commissary 
shelf  stocking  function  at  Oakland  Army 

^Base.  CA.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt.:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2887.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installa- 
tions and  Logistics),  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  the  Army's  plans  to  study  conversion 
of  various  functions  at  different  installa- 
tions from  in  house  operation  to  commercial 
contract,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2888.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent's Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense 
Management,  transmitting  the  interim 
report  of  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Com- 
mission on  Defense  Management:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2889.  A  letter  from  the  member,  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
transmitting  the  10th  annual  report  on  the 
Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-158. 
section  8;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2890.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Board,  traiumitting  the 
47th  annual  report  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  pursuant  to  29  U.S.C. 
154(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2891.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  strategic  petroleum  reserves, 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  6245(a):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2892.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs.  Department  of  SUte, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  licerwe  for 
the  export  of  major  defense  equipment  sold 


commercially  under  a  contract  in  the 
amount  of  114  million,  or  more,  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2893.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  on  NASA's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1985.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operatloiu. 

2894.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  AasUtant 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Department's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1985,  pursuant  to  5  U.8.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations. 

2895.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting the  Department's  1985  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  report,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

2896.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. ITepartment  of  Housing  and  Url>an  De- 
velopment, transmitting  a  report  of  the  De- 
partment's intention  to  amend  a  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

2897.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director 
for  Administration.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Agen- 
cy's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  during  calendar  year  1985.  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d>:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2898.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  actions  taken  to  increase 
competition  for  contracU.  pursuant  to  41 
U.S.C.  419;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

2899.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority, 
transmitting  a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

2900.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment's compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  system  during  fiscal 
year  1985.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(cH3); 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations. 

2901.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counael. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  tranimlt- 
ting  a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1985.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

2902.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  ImplemenUtlon  sUtus  of  the  Presi- 
dent's private  sector  survey  on  cost  control 
recommendations  which  affect  the  Founda- 
tion and  which  are  within  the  authority  and 
control  of  the  Director:  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

2903.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management,  transmitting  the  De- 
partments  study  of  the  desirability  and  fea- 
sibility of  a  lateral  entry  program  into  the 
Foreign  Service  for  businessmen,  farmers 
and  other  occupations,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  99-83.  section  121(b)  (99  SUt.  413); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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2904.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Deputy  Administrator.  OSA, 
and  the  Acting  Administrator  of  NASA, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  proposed  regulations 
defining  the  interest  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  of  a  contractor  in  technical  or  other 
data,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-577.  section 
301(d)  (98  SUt.  3076);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services,  Science  and 
Technology,  and  Small  Business. 

2905.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
civilian  energy  programs  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  fiscal  year  1988,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Science  and  Technology. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  (wmmittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  2436.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
coordinated  National  Nutrition  Monitoring 
and  Related  Research  Program,  and  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  assessment  of  the 
nutritional  and  dietary  status  of  the  U.S. 
population  and  the  nutritional  quality  of 
the  U.S.  food  supply,  with  provision  for  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment in  support  of  such  program  and  plan; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  99-481,  Pt.  1)  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILi;S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DC  la  GARZA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Madigam,  Mr.  Foley.  J4r.  Hockaby, 
Mr.   Jettords,   Mr.   Stalungs.   and 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith): 
H.R.  4291.  A  bill  to  revise  the  terms  of  cer- 
tain agricultural  programs:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  4292.  A  bill  to  provide  a  one-time  am- 
nesty from  criminal  and  civil  tax  penalties 
and  50  percent  of  the  interest  penalty  owed 
for  certain  taxpayers  who  pay  previous  un- 
derpayments of  Federal  tax  during  the  am- 
nesty period,  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  increase  by  50  percent 
all  criminal  and  civil  tax  penalties,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.   HUGHES  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Saxton.  and  Mr.  Sioth 
of  New  Jersey): 
H.R.  4293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  Great  Egg  Harbor  River  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  potential  addition 
to  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RoDiNO): 
H.R.  4294.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  tools  for 
the  battle  against  terrorism,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
H.R.  4295.  A  bill  to  amend  part  C  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  to  exempt  from  reduc- 
tion under  sequestration  orders  issued 
under  this  part  the  pay  of  Federal  blue- 
collar  employees:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  (jovemment  Operations  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.R.  4296.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  Advisory  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    TOWNS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
MiNETA.  and  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.R.  4297.  A  bill  to  esUblish  an  Office  of 
Minority  Health  and  ensure  that  the  health 
concerns  of  the  members  of  minority  groups 
are  national  health  priorities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  4298.  A  bill  to  extend  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  clock  radios 
until  December  31.  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WEBER: 
H.R.  4299.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  re- 
quirement   to    substantiate    a    deduction 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  business  use  of  a  vehicle  be  based  on  the 
regulations  in  effect  before  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By    Mr.    <niAY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Murphy.     Mrs.     Schroeder,     Ms. 
Oakar.    Mr.    Miller   of   California. 
Mr.    Hawkins.    Mr.    Berman.    Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mrs.  Burton 
of  California.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  CoK- 
YERS.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Fish.   Mr.   Green,   Mrs.   Kennelly, 
Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.    McKiNNEY.    Mr.    Mrazek.    Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Yates. 
Mrs.   Johnson,   and   Mr.   SMrni   of 
Florida): 
H.R.  4300.  A  bill  to  entitle  employees  to 
parental  leave  in  cases  involving  the  birth, 
adoption,  or  serious  health  condition  of  a 
son   or   daughter   and   temporary   medical 
leave  in  cases  involving  inability  to  work  be- 
cause of  a  serious  health  condition,  with 
adequate  protection  of  employees'  employ- 
ment and  benefit  righU.  and  to  establish  a 
commission    to    study    ways    of    providing 
salary  replacement  for  employees  who  take 
any  such  leave:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  4301.  A  bUl  to  facillUte  the  ability  of 
organizations  to  esUblish  risk  retention 
groups,  to  facillUte  the  ability  of  such  orga- 
nizations to  purchase  liability  insurance  on 
a  group  basis,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Glickman,     Mr.     Whittaker,     Mr. 
Slattehy,    and    Mrs.    Meyers    of 
Kansas): 
H.R.  4302.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  provid- 
ing for  the  commemoration  of  the  centenni- 
al of  the  birth  of  President  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower;    to    the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CRAIG: 
H.J.  Res.  546.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1986  as  National  Birdsof 


Prey  Month:   to  the  Committee  on  Peat 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Annunzio): 
H.  Res.  387.  Resolution  commemorating 
the  125th  anniversary  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Lelawd,  Mr.  Faontroy.  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.   Hawkins,   Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.     Hayes,    Mr.     Crockett,    Mr. 
Savage,  and  Mr.  Dellums): 
H.   Res.   388.   Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  that 
the  former  President  for  Life  of  Haiti.  Jean- 
Claude  Duvalier.  be  urged  to  return  any 
funds  and  property  that  were  illegally  and 
corruptly  acquired  while  he  served  his  coun- 
try as  President;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

298.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Minneso- 
U.  relative  to  persons  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  nde  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  pubMc  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  796:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  1140:  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Andrews,  and  Mr. 
Stenholm. 

H.R.  1219:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1626:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  1776:  Mrs.  Long  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  1970:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2093:  Mr.  Waloren,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Bustamante,  and  Mr. 
Matsui. 

H.R.  2280:  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  2361:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  2436:  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Torricelli.  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  2440:  Mr.  (Chandler,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  2524:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  and  Mr. 
Kleczka. 

H.R.  2588:  Mr.  St  Germaim. 

H.R.  2691:  Mr.  Addabbo. 

H.R.  3099:  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Eckeht  of 
New  York. 

H.R.  3294:  Mr.  O'Brien. 

H.R.  3357:  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Hiler. 

H.R.  3465:  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  DioGuARDi.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  3630:  Mr.  Wirth  and  Mr.  Akaka. 
H.R.  3712:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah  and  Mr. 

BlAGGI. 

H.R.  3798:  Mr.  Wortley  and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  3814:  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr. 
DioGuARDi.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Torricelli, 
Mr.  Matsoi.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Crockett, 
and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  3936:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  3985:  Mr.  Tovras. 

H.R.  3995:  Mr.  Daniel  and  Mr.  Frkrzel. 

H.R.  4025:  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  and  Mrs.  Lono. 


H.R.  4045:  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Mica,  Mr.  Doroan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Lantos.  and  Mr.  McCain. 

H.R.  4065:  Mr.  Traxlkr.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
CuNGER,  and  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

H.R.  4152:  Mr.  Wolp. 

H.R.  4198:  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  4205:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
LuNDiNE,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Garcia,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Kanjorski,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  and  Mr.  Puster. 

H.J.  Res.  398:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Eckert  of  New  York,  Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Rboula,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.J.  Res.  460:  Mr.  Nielson  of  UUh  and 
Mr.  Fazio. 

H.J.  Res.  47S:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Edoar, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  FuquA,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr. 

GUNDERSON. 


H.J.  Res.  502:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Faunt 
ROY,  Mr.  PuQUA,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr 
KoLTER,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Levin  of  MichI 
gan,  Mr.  Lunoren,  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr 
MuRTHA,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Stallinos, 
and  Mr.  Vander  Jaot. 

H.J.  Res.  521:  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr.  Wise. 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.J.  Res.  528:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  Boucher,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  E^vans  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  LuNDiNE,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  PuRSELL.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Traxler,  and  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.J.  Res.  531:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  McDadc.  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Kanjorski, 
Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  532:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  DioOuardi.  Mr.  Bati- 
MAN,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Feiokan. 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr,  Gradison,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr,  Pickle,  Mrs.  Booos.  Mr.  Kostmayer, 


Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Youno  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Minxta.  Mr. 
Lujan.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  FuquA,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr,  Whbat, 
and  Mr.  Jepporos. 

H.  Con.  Res.  175:  Mr.  Wisr 

H.  Con.  Res.  261:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Jet- 
PORDS,  Mr,  Weiss,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.  Con.  Res.  269:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  and 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

H.  Con.  Res.  279:  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.  Res.  379:  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Fustbr.  Mr. 
Wortley,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr,  Richardson. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

281.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  County  Clerk,  County  of  Maui.  Wai- 
luku,  HI,  relative  to  general  revenue  shar- 
ing, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
opening  prayer  this  morning  will  be 
offered  by  the  Reverend  Chris  Halver- 
son.  Jr.,  of  the  Chesterbrook  Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

PRAYZR 

The  Reverend  Richard  C.  Halverson, 
Jr  minister.  Chesterbrook  Presbyteri- 
an Church.  Falls  Church.  VA.  offered 
the  following  prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven: 

What  a  privilege  we  have  this  morn- 
ing of  addressing  You  in  this  setting. 
As  You  look  out  over  the  Chamber. 
Lord,  we  ask  Your  blessings  to  be 
poured  out  upon  every  seat  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  Senate  and  on  all  those 
who  occupy  these  desks.  And  we  pray 
for  each  one  who  serves  the  Senate, 
regardless  of  their  position,  religious 
persuasion,  political  convictions,  or 
level  of  spirituality. 

We  cannot  possibly  know  what  is  In 
each  heart  here  represented— of  bur- 
dens or  troubles,  of  needs  or  wants,  of 
difficulties  or  challenges,  of  loneliness 
or  despair,  of  failures,  transgressions 
or  guilt.  But  we  realize  You  peer  into 
our  hearts  and  You  know  us  with  a 
knowledge  which  is  too  wonderful  for 

us. 

Lord  God.  with  such  knowledge 
cause  the  light  of  Christ-like  the  Sun 
which  faithfully  arose  upon  all  man- 
kind this  dawn— to  be  likewise  shed 
abroad  into  our  hearts  this  day.  Illu- 
minate, heal  and  dispel  darkness. 
Bring   comfort,   warmth,    forgiveness. 

and  mercy.  .,  „^  •  » 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Chnst 
Jesus,  Who  is  that  light  that  cometh 
into  the  world  to  lighten  everyone  who 
lets  Him  in.  with  an  everlasting  light 
that  darkness  cannot  overcome.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. . 
(Mr.  COHEN  assumed  the  chair.) 


SCHEDULE 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  unless  waived,  followed 
by  special  orders  for  Senators  Prox- 
MiRS  and  Sasser  for  not  to  exceed  15 


minutes  each.  There  will  then  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  for  5  minutes 

each 

Mr  President,  it  is  Tuesday.  Follow- 
ing custom,  we  wUl  stand  in  recess 
from  12  o'clock  noon  until  2  o'clock  so 
that  both  parties  may  have  their 
weekly  party  caucuses. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that,  following 
that,  we  could  attempt  to  move  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  constitutional  amendment 
for  a  balanced  budget. 

I  understand  that  will  be  fought 
tooth  and  toenail  from  the  word  go.  so 
we  have  to  be  prepared  for  some  long 
hours,  long  days,  long  weeks.  In  my 
view,  it  is  very  important  that  we  ad- 
dress this  issue  and  do  it  early  on  so 
that  the  American  people  will  under- 
stand we  are  concerned  about  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility; that  we  do  consider  that 
the  No.  1  priority  in  this  Congress. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say,  and  I  will 
ask^he  distinguished  chairman^f  the 
committee  in  just  a  second,  that  this 
particular  verstph^njoys  rather  broad 
bipartisan  support.  It  would   be   my 
hope  that,  if  we  are  not  permitted  to 
proceed,  we  could  file  a  cloture  motion 
today  and  have  the  vote  on  Thursday. 
But  in  the  interim  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  dispose  of  some  other  matters 
that  are  pending  that  need  to  be  taken 
care  of.  Those  include  the  CCC  appro- 
priations bill,  the  clarifications  of  the 
farm    legislation,    and    maybe    some 
other  legislative  matters  that  we  can 
take  care  of  for  the  remainder  of  this 
day.  tomorrow,  and  until  the  cloture 
vote  occurs  on  Thursday. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  if  he  is  prepared  to  move 
on  the  balanced  budget  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  of  the  able 
majority  leader,  first,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment him  on  his  interest  in  this 
constitutional  amendment.  We  have 
not  balanced  the  budget  but  one  time 
in  25  years.  Once  we  get  it  balanced, 
this  appears  to  be  the  only  way  we  can 
keep  it  balanced.  We  do  appreciate  the 
interest  of  the  majority  leader  in  this 
important  matter. 

We  are  ready  to  go  any  minute  or 
any  day  that  it  is  called  up. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  it  does  enjoy  broad 
bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  does  enjoy 
broad  support.  Some  of  the  so-called 
moderates  and  conservatives  have 
worked  together.  We  think  we  have  an 


amendment  that  everybody  ought  to 
be  willing  to  accept. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  that.  Unless 
something  unforeseen  happens,  per- 
haps we  can  have  some  understanding 
that  we  would  be  able  to  Interrupt  and 
take  up  emergency  measures  between 
now  and  the  cloture  vote. 

I  win  advise  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  maybe  before  or  during  the 
luncheon  hour,  so  that  he  can  advise 
his  colleagues.  If  not,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  things  we  want  to  dis- 
pose of,  such  as  the  so-called  cop  killer 
bullet  bUl  that  Senator  Thurmond  and 
Senator  Moynihan  have  sponsored. 

We  made  an  agreement  and  gave  our 
word  that  when  we  took  up  the  gun 
control  last  year  we  would  also  take  up 
this  measure.  We  have  not  done  that. 
We  intend  to  keep  our  word.  I  was  in 
New  York  last  week,  and  I  was  asked 
by  a  policeman  when  we  were  going  to 
act  on  this  very  Important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. That  Is  another  bill  that  we 
should  deal  with  very  quickly. 

I  know  a  couple  of  our  colleagues  on 
our  side  are  opposed  to  that  bill,  but  I 
think,  again.  It  enjoys  almost  universal 
support.  It  is  not  opposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  but  It  Is  op- 
posed by  some  who  were  members  of 
the  NRA. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 

yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  want  to  say 
that  policemen  all  over  this  country 
are  wondering  why  we  are  delaying 
acting  on  this  legislation.  Law  enforce- 
ment people  all  over  this  country, 
chiefs  of  police,  the  sheriffs,  law  en- 
forcement people  generally,  are  asking 
why  we  keep  putting  It  off.  If  we  can 
prevent  the  sale  of  ammunition  that 
would  penetrate  bulletproof  vests, 
then  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  do  It. 
If  we  save  one  life  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  this  legislation  would  be 
worthwhile. 

I  realize  there  are  some  elements 
here  who,  for  some  reason,  seem  to 
think  It  Is  urmecessary,  that  it  may 
dilute  the  gun  laws  and  bring  on  other 
changes,  that  it  would  be  detrimental. 
Certainly,  this  is  not  the  case.  I  hope 
we  can  get  action  soon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  get  action  soon.  I 
promise  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

There  Is  another  bill  I  have  had  bi- 
partisan inquiries  about,  the  drug 
export  bill.  Again.  I  understand  there 
are  about  80  cosponsors.  I  know  there 
Is  some  opposition.  The  Senator  from 


Ohio,  Senator  Metzenbaum.  has  Indi- 
cated he  Is  opposed  to  the  bill.  So 
maybe  that  Is  another  one  that  will 
take  some  time.  I  hope  not  because  it 
has  almost  unanimous  support. 

So  there  are  those  three  Items,  and 
many  others,  that  we  would  like  to  dis- 
pose of.  My  present  Inclination  Is  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  constitutional 
amendment  for  a  balanced  budget  fol- 
lowing the  noon  luncheons. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  thank  the 
majority  leader  very  much. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  also  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  who  has  Indi- 
cated he  win  be  giving  me  some  Infor- 
mation that  win  be  useful  to  my 
Democratic  conference  when  we  meet 
for  lunch  at  noon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
reser\'e  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  Is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


>  Thi,  "bullet "  symbol  idenc.f.o  statements  or  insertions  which  .re  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


WITH  FRIENDS  LIKE  REAGAN 
AND  GORBACHEV  ARMS  CON- 
TROL DOESN'T  NEED  ANY  EN- 
EMIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  headlined  a  column 
about  superpower  arms  control  just 
before  the  end  of  the  year  as.  "Can 
They  Pick  Up  Where  They  Left  Off?" 
It  was  a  serious  column,  written  by 
Bernard  Gwertzman,  not  Art  Buch- 
wald.  But  there  is  one  answer  to  "Can 
They  Pick  Up? ",  I  win  come  to  It  at 
the  end  of  this  speech. 

Reagan  and  Gorbachev  are  to  arms 
control  what  WUllam  "The  Refrigera- 
tor"  Perry,  the  300-pound  Chicago 
Bear  football  oddity  Is  to  dieting.  Not 
only  have  the  big  two  done  nothing  to 
advance  arms  control,  they  have  set  It 
back  at  least  20  years.  The  pitiful  re- 
mains of  SALT  II  are  a  prime  speci- 
men. Gorbachev  Insists  on  gutting 
SALT  II  by  concealing  the  results  of 
Soviet  missile  tests.  The  cognoscenti 
caU  that  encrypting  the  telemetry. 
When  our  arms  controllers  complain 
that  encryption  violates  article  XV, 
which  speclflcany  prohibits  "telemetry 
encryption  whenever  such  denial  im- 
pedes verification  of  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,"  Gorba- 
chev snarls  that  the  United  States 


should  first  ratify  the  treaty  and  then 
go  to  the  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mittee to  negotiate  a  correction.  Of 
course,  Gorbachev  knows  that  wUl  not 
happen. 

And  what  does  President  Reagan  do 
to  arms  control?  First  he  pours  the 
full  power  of  his  office  behind  a  build- 
up of  star  wars,  which  constitutes  a 
blatant  frontal  assault  on  the  Anti- 
Balllstlc  Missile  [ABM]  Treaty  that 
had  been  overwhelmingly  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  Then  our  peerless  leader 
announces  his  Intention  to  match  any 
arms  control  cheating  we  allege 
against  the  Soviet  Union  with  corre- 
sponding arms  control  cheating  by  the 
United  States.  So  the  present  U.S. 
arms  control  policy  Is  "proportional 
response."  Our  allegations  of  Soviet 
cheating  may  be  true  or  false.  In  the 
past,  when  the  United  States  has 
taken  such  allegations  to  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission,  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  able  to  allay  our  suspi- 
cions of  violations  in  some  cases  and 
have  desisted  when  the  United  States 
could  prove  its  case.  Under  the  new 
Reagan  policy.  If  we  think  they  cheat, 
we  cheat.  If  the  Soviets  follow  the 
same  policy,  arms  control  will  swiftly 
die. 

So  what  has  happened  to  our  two 
prime  arms  control  treaties?  It  Is 
heart-breaking.  The  ABM  Treaty  lin- 
gers on  under  a  sentence  of  death,  just 
awaiting  the  star  wars  execution.  An 
objective  arms  control  expert  would 
diagnose  SALT  II  as  "terminal."  It 
could  expire  In  2  months.  It  will  take  a 
miracle  to  survive  the  next  3  Reagan 
years.  So  what  is  left?  The  limited  test 
ban  treaty.  That  treaty  constituted  a 
first  step  toward  the  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons  testing.  It  served  a 
useful  environmental  purpose  by  keep- 
ing the  radioactive  debris  of  superpow- 
er nuclear  tests  out  of  the  atmosphere. 

What  did  It  do  for  arms  control? 
Almost  nothing.  Why?  Because  the 
underground  tests  provided  all  that 
was  required  to  establish  the  efficacy 
of  newly  researched  nuclear  weapons. 
The  treaty's  elimination  of  atmospher- 
ic testing  took  away  nothing.  The  150- 
klloton  limit  on  underground  nuclear 
weapons  tests  had  one  and  only  one 
advantage  for  arms  control.  It  took  a 
small  step  In  the  direction  of  eliminat- 
ing the  testing  of  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons. But  unless  that  step  was  fonowed 
by  a  long  march  to  end  all  testing,  it 
left  ample  opportunity  to  continue  to 
bring  new  nuclear  weapons  to  the  pro- 
duction stage.  President  Reagan  has 
made  It  clear  that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther progress  on  limiting  nuclear  test- 
ing in  his  administration.  So  what  is 
the  final  result?  The  result  Is  that  the 
arms  race  will  go  on. 

When  the  New  York  Times  asks, 
"Can  They"— meaning  Reagan  and 
Gorbachev— "Pick  Up  Where  They 
Left  Off?"— what  Is  left?  What  Is  left 
is  the  goal  expressed  by  both  sides  to 


cut  superpowers  nuclear  weapons  by 
50  percent.  Does  that  sound  good? 
WeU,  if  it  does,  you  have  not  been 
paying  attention. 

What  good  will  it  do  to  cut  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  two  superpower  arse- 
nals by  50  percent?  That  means  In- 
stead of  each  side  possessing  10.000 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  each  side 
will  have  5.000.  Big  deal.  That  means 
that  instead  of  both  Russia  and  the 
United  States  being  able  to  totally  ob- 
literate the  other  20  times  over,  it  can 
only  do  it  10  times  over.  Of  course, 
with  the  constant  Improvement  In  nu- 
clear weapons,  it  probably  means  the 
destructive  power  of  each  side  win  not 
decrease  with  the  reduced  number;  it 
will  actually  increase.  That  is  what 
happened  in  the  past  and  will  continue 
to  happen.  Some  arms  control. 

If  you  are  impressed  by  big  numbers 
and  big  reductions,  you  can  also  apply 
that  50  percent  reduction  to  all  nucle- 
ar weapons  on  both  sides.  Including 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  In  that 
event,  each  side  would  reduce  its 
present  25,000-nuclear-weapon  arsenal 
to  only  12,500,  and  once  again  the  re- 
duction in  numbers  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  accompanied  by  an  overall  in- 
crease In  delivery  capability,  accuracy, 
penetration  capacity,  and  ultimate  de- 
struction achieved. 

So  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  simple 
answer  to  the  New  York  Times  ques- 
tion-'Can  They  Pick  Up  Where  They 
Left  Off?"  It  Is— the  way  these  two  are 
going  on  arms  control,  I  sure  hope 
they  cannot. 


MYTH    OF   THE    DAY:    A    BROAD- 
BASED  TAX  IS  NEEDED  TO  FI- 
NANCE SUPERFUND 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
myth  of  the  day  Is  that  only  a  broad- 
based  value-added  tax.  the  VAT,  can 
raise  the  enormous  sums  needed  for  fi- 
nancing an  expanded  hazardous  waste 
Superf und  Program. 

Fortunately,  this  myth  has  seduced 
only  the  Senate  where  It  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  death  of  aU  alternative  fi- 
nancing schemes  during  last  year's  Su- 
perfund  debate.  Yet  the  other  body 
was  not  taken  in  by  the  sneaky  siren 
song  of  the  regressive  VAT. 

Instead,  the  Downey-Frenzel  amend- 
ment, adopted  by  the  other  body,  fi- 
nances Superfund  from  a  variety  of 
sources  including  Increased  oU  and 
chemical  taxes  and  a  new  waste-end 
tax  on  hazardous  waste  generators. 

Why  Is  the  Downey-Frenzel  ap- 
proach better  for  both  the  taxpayers 
and  the  environment?  The  answer  is 
simple.  Under  Its  terms,  the  poUuters 
pay.  And  well  they  should. 

Although  figures  vary,  according  to 
the  Treasury  Department  about  75 
percent  of  the  hazardous  waste  found 
In  landfills  comes  from  substances  cre- 
ated by  the  oU  and  chemical  Indus- 
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tries.  Obviously,  a  waste  cleanup  tax 
which  falls  on  these  industries  Is  prop- 
erly targeted  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
justice.  ,^ 

But  even  better,  the  E)owney-Prenzel 
formula  Includes,  for  the  first  time,  a 
tax  on  producers  of  hazardous  waste, 
which  taxes  waste  at  the  point  of  dis- 
p^al  and  rebates  the  tax  for  environ 
mentally  sound  treatment.  This 
scheme  induces  polluters  to  reduce 
their  waste  volumes  and  provides  eco- 
nomic disincentives  for  less-desirable 
landfilling  and  underground  Injection 
while  raising  needed  revenue. 

Who  supports  this  approach?  Every- 
one from  the  AFL-CIO  to  environmen- 
tal groups  to  the  Grocery  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  In  fact.  I  have  a  list 
which  I  will  append  to  the  end  of  my 
statement  of  a  very  large  number  of 
organizations  that  have  approved  this 
way  of  financing  Superfund.  Why?  Be- 
cause industries  which  do  not  create 
waste  should  not  pay.  Not  so  under 
the  Senate-passed  formula  where  ev- 
eryone pays  with  higher  prices  on 
almost  everything  they  buy. 

Can  the  Downey-Prenzel  plan  be  im- 
proved? You  bet  it  can,  by  eliminating 
the  Federal  contribution  which  adds 
to  the  already  obscene  deficit.  While 
this  change  would  somewhat  reduce 
the  total  funds  raised,  fund  revenues 
would  still  exceed  Senate-passed  levels 
and  leave  an  economically  and  envi- 
ronmentally improved  program  for  re- 
ducing the  danger  of  hazardous  waste 
dumps. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  supporters  of  the 
Downey-Frenzel  amendment  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Supporters  of  the  Downey-Prenzel 
Amendment 
pubuc  interest  gsodps 
Audubon  Society. 
Citizens  Action. 
Citizens  for  Tax  Justice. 
Congress  Watch. 
B^nvironmental  Action. 
League  of  Women  Voters. 
National  Taxpayers  Union. 
Public  Interest  Research  Group. 
Sierra  Club. 

LABOR 

AFL-CIO. 

American  Pederation  of  SUte.  County  and 
Municipal  Employees. 
Service  Employees  International  Union. 
United  Auto  Workers. 

MANTJPACnXREKS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

American  Prozen  Pood  Institute. 

American  Meat  Institute. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers. 

Caterpillar  Tractor. 

Chocolate  Manufacturers  Association. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company. 

Colgate-Palmolive  Company. 

ConAgra,  Inc. 

Congoleum  Corporation. 

Com  Refiners  Association. 

Curtice-Bums,  Inc. 
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Dart  and  Kraft,  Inc. 

Deere  and  Company. 

Paultless  Starch/Bon  Ami  Co. 

Pord  Motor  Co. 

Food  Marketing  Institute. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

General  Motors. 

Georgia-Pacific.  Inc. 

Gerber  Products. 

The  Greyhound  Corporation. 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc. 

Hallmark  Cards.  Inc. 

Hersey  Poods.  Inc.  , 

Interbake  Poods  Corporation. 

John  Deere  St  Company. 

Johnson  Wax. 

Kellogg  Company. 

Knouse  Foods  Cooperative.  Inc. 

Lance.  Inc. 

Manufactured  Housing  Institute. 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association. 

National  Broiler  Council. 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. ,        .  ^. 

National  Food  Processors  Association. 

National  Pasta  Association. 

National  Soft  Drink  Association. 

Nestle  Enterprise.  Inc. 

The  Old  Fashioned  Kitchen.  Inc. 

PepsiCo.  Inc. 

Pet  Incorporated. 

Procter  and  Gamble. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries.  Inc. 

Ralston-Purina  Company. 

Sara  Lee  Corporation. 

The  J.  M.  Smucker  Company. 

Sun-Diamond  Growers  of  California. 

Textron. 

United  Biscuits  (Holdings)  PLC. 

United  Technologies. 

White  Consolidated. 

Williams  Foods.  Inc. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

SASSER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 

the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 

Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]  is  recognized 

for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  "> 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Chair.      ; 


UNITED  STATES  ASSISTANCE  TO 
NICARAGUA 
Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  this 
weekend.  I  traveled  to  four  Central 
American  countries  to  secure  the  views 
of  the  leaders  of  the  four  Central 
American  democracies  with  regard  to 
United  States  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  armed  resistance  known  as  the 
Contras  and  to  get  their  views  also  on 
the  future  of  the  ConUdora  process. 

I  can  report  to  you  this  morning 
that  there  is  a  growing  concern  in  the 
region  about  the  direction  the  Sandl- 
nista  government  in  Nicaragua  is 
headed. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
been  a  large  disappointment  to  Nicara- 
gua's neighbors,  just  as  they  have 
been  a  disappointment  to  many  of  us 
in  the  United  States  who  looked  for- 
ward to  the  installation  of  democracy 
in  Nicaragua  after  the  fall  of  the 
brutal  and  corrupt  Somoza  regime. 

As  time  has  passed,  the  Sandinistas 
have  demonstrated  they  are  antidemo- 


cratic and  are  unwilling  to  live  in 
peace  as  a  partner  which  respects  the 
sovereignty  of  its  neighbors. 

In  addition,  the  Sandinistas  continue 
to  look  to  the  Cuban  model  as  a  politi- 
cal guide  and  to  the  Soviet  bloc  for  aid 
and  assistance,  including  military  as- 
sistance. This  causes  the  four  democ- 
racies in  the  Central  American  isth- 
mus to  question  Nicaragua's  willing- 
ness to  engage  In  a  meaningful  process 
to  solve  the  region's  problems. 

There  is  general  frustration  with  the 
failure  of  Contadora  to.  thus  far, 
achieve  progress  toward  peace.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  growing  concern  that  time  is 
running  out  for  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess. But  I  would  emphasize  that  there 
is  still  a  considerable  measure  of  hope 
in  the  four  Central  American  democ- 
racies that  peace  can  be  achieved. 

The  leaders  of  the  region  do  not 
wish  to  see  a  growing  conflict  inside 
Nicaragua  which  would  threaten  the 
stability  of  the  whole  isthmus.  But  it 
is  clear  that  they  support  appropriate 
pressures  to  Induce  the  Sandinistas  to 
come  to  the  bargaining  table  on  the 
critical  issues  of  peace  and  stability  in 
the  region. 

In  addition,  they  believe  that  all 
sides  to  the  conflict  have  yet  to  ex- 
haust all  measures  to  achieve  peace.  It 
is  clear  the  democratic  leaders  of  the 
four  Central  American  democracies  do 
not  believe  the  Sandinistas  will  risk 
their  power  at  the  baUot  box.  It  is  also 
clear  that  they  believe  the  armed  op- 
position, known  as  Contras,  is,  alone. 
Incapable  of  achieving  any  meaningful 
progress  toward  peace  in  the  region.  It 
Is  also  clear  that  they  believe  the  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  will  be  a  most 
significant  factor  in  determining  the 
future  of  the  region. 

The  leaders  say.  "We  want  to  work 
out  our  own  problems."  But,  in  the 
very  next  breath,  they  add  that  there 
needs  to  be  a  new  effort  by  the  United 
States  to  bring  all  sides  together  for 
meaningful  discussions,  before  the 
conflict  in  Nicaragua  deteriorates  into 
a  widescaile  war  that  cripples  the 
region  economically,  politically,  and 
militarily— even  more  than  it  has  al- 
ready. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know.  I 
have  opposed  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras in  the  past.  I.  frankly,  have  never 
viewed  the  Contras  as  being  capable  of 
achieving  military  success  against  the 
Sandinistas.  Neither  have  I  viewed  the 
Contras  collectively  as  a  group  of  so- 
called  freedom  fighters  who  are  capa- 
ble of  governing  a  nation  and  provid- 
ing for  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
people  of  Nicaragua— although  there 
certaiiUy  are  some  individual  excep- 
tions in  the  Contra  group. 

But  perhaps  most  importantly,  I 
have  not  supported  the  Contras  be- 
cause all  diplomatic  options  have  yet 
to  be  exhausted. 


This  morning,  I  would  restate  my 
position  that,  based  on  my  trip  this 
weekend,  it  is  clear  that  diplomacy  has 
still  not  yet  been  exhausted  in  the 
region.  Though  time  and  patience  are 
both  running  out,  negotiations  do 
indeed  still  have  a  chance. 

I  would  also  state  that  I  found  no  In- 
dication that  the  Contras,  as  currently 
organized  and  led.  are  a  force  capable 
of  achieving  general  military  success.  I 
think  there  was  a  consensus  in  that 
point.  Nor  are  they  capable  of  govern- 
ing Nicaragua  in  the  unlikely  event 
they  should  come  to  power. 

But  I  have  returned  from  my  trip 
with  an  understanding  that,  unless 
there  are  new  steps  taken  toward 
peace,  the  region's  problems  will 
threaten  to  embroil  the  United  States 
in  a  war  on  the  Central  American  isth- 
mus. 

The  leaders  of  the  region  called  for 
bold  new  steps  from  the  United  States 
which  would  add  nonmilitary  pres- 
sures on  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate 
with  their  neighbors  and  with  the  in- 
ternal opposition. 

In  response  to  that  appeal,  I  have 
determined  that  I  must  reconsider 
some  of  my  previous  views  about  the 
appropriate  kinds  of  pressure  I  would 
be  willing  to  support  to  influence 
change  in  the  region. 

There  was  general  agreement  that 
the  Sandinistas  will  not  respond  to 
any  gesture,  unless  it  is  both  a  carrot 
and  a  stick.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that 
they  will  negotiate  in  good  faith,  as 
long  as  the  United  States  emphasizes 
military  solutions  and  promotes  the 
Contras  as  the  sole  point  of  pressure. 
Nor  will  the  Sandinistas  negotiate  in 
good  faith  until  they  believe  there  will 
be  an  effective  and  appropriate  re- 
sponse, if  they  fall  to  live  up  to  their 
commitments. 

The  most  damaging  aspect  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Central  America  has  been  its 
lack  of  consistency.  Certainly,  our 
policy  supports  democracy  in  the 
region.  We  support  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernments of  Nicaragua's  neighbors. 
But  we  have  not  demonstrated  a  bipar- 
tisan and  consistent  foreign  policy 
which  has  a  responsible  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

Today.  I  am  urging  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  take  bold,  unilateral 
steps  aimed  at  providing  a  new  oppor- 
tunity—perhaps the  last  opportunity— 
to  achieve  a  peaceful,  negotiated  set- 
tlement. 

As  unpalatable  as  the  Contras  are. 
they  are  the  only  source  of  external 
pressure  that  is  appropriate  at  this 
time  in  the  region.  And.  although  It 
has.  thus  far,  failed  to  produce  results. 
Contadora  remains  the  best  forum  for 
achieving  lasting  peace. 

The  recommendations  I  am  making 
recognize  these  inevitabilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proposing  that 
the  Congress  provide  $30  million  in 
nonlethal,  humanitarian  aid  for  the 


Contras.  The  $70  million  in  military 
aid  requested  by  the  administration 
would  be  approved,  but  it  would  be 
held  in  escrow  for  a  period  of  6 
months.  During  that  time,  the  United 
States  would  make  the  following  uni- 
lateral diplomatic  Initiatives: 

First,  the  United  States  would  rein- 
state the  bilateral  talks  with  the  Nica- 
raguan  Sandinistas  which  were  sus- 
pended by  the  United  States  last  year. 
The  United  States  should  be  willing  to 
enter  negotiations  without  precondi- 
tions or  any  linkage  to  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  the  Con- 
tras. 

Second,  the  United  States  would  sus- 
pend military  exercises,  planned  In 
Honduras  for  later  this  month,  as  a 
demonstration  of  our  commitment  to  a 
negotiated  solution  to  the  Nicaraguan 
crisis. 

Third,  the  United  States  would  en- 
courage the  Contras  to  call  a  cease-fire 
for  a  period  of  at  least  6  months  to  get 
the  Sandinistas  to  the  bargaining 
table.  During  that  period,  the  Contras 
would  also  be  encouraged  to  reform 
those  of  their  cadre  who  have  been  ac- 
cused of  human  rights  violations. 

The  Sandinistas  would  be  encour- 
aged. In  turn,  to: 

First,  honor  a  cease-fire  and  enter 
into  a  written  cease-fire  agreement 
with  the  armed  opposition,  the  Con- 
tras, for  the  specified  6-month  period. 

Second,  enter  into  a  dialog  with  the 
internal  opposition  of  Nicaragua,  in- 
cluding the  church  and  the  internal 
political  parties.  Such  a  dialog  would 
be  expected  to  yield  positive  results- 
such  as  the  lifting  of  the  state  of 
emergency— within  the  specified  6- 
month  period. 

Third,  suspend  all  shipments  of 
arms,  equipment  and  military  and 
paramilitary  personnel  from  the 
Soviet  Bloc  and  Cuba  during  the 
period  of  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  and  internal  opposition  groups. 
In  addition,  Nicaraguan  military  as- 
sistance to  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salva- 
dor should  be  halted. 

No  military  assistance  to  the  armed 
resistance,  the  Contras,  should  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  United  States  until  the 
cease-fire  agreement  ends,  or  has  been 
breached  by  the  Sandinistas,  or  until 
the  Congress  approves  a  Presidential 
declaration  that: 

First,  bilateral  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Sandinistas 
have  yielded  no  results  and  have  no 
prospects  of  yielding  results,  and 

Second,  the  Sandinistas  have  failed 
to  engage  in  an  internal  dialog  in  good 
faith. 

If  Nicaragua  shows  clear  signs  of  re- 
turning to  the  community  of  demo- 
cratic nations  in  Central  America,  the 
United  States  should  consider  relnsti- 
tuting  economic  aid  to  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  any 
military  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Contras  should  be  contingent  upon 


the  adoption  of  a  specific  framework 
for  peace.  Funds  should  be  fenced,  or 
put  In  escrow,  for  a  specific  period  of 
time  to  allow  all  parties  an  opportuni- 
ty to  approach  negotiations  in  good 
faith.  And  funds  would  be  disbursed 
only  If  the  negotiations  failed  to 
achieve  progress  by  a  specific  date. 

I  am  asking  the  administration  to 
take  bold,  unilateral  actions  to  Induce 
the  Contras  and  the  Sandinistas  to  do 
the  same  in  the  name  of  peace. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  we  cannot 
propose  a  carrot  without  a  stick.  The 
administration's  proposal  to  fund  the 
Contras  militarily  leaves  only  the 
threat,  but  It  furnishes  no  Incentives 
for  the  Sandinistas  to  respond. 

My  unhappy  conclusion  is  that  op- 
tions have  narrowed  to  the  point  that 
there  are  now  conditions  under  which 
military  aid  to  the  Contras  is  appropri- 
ate. 

But  only  a  balanced  approach  with 
significant  incentives  to  induce  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  can  justify  funding 
the  Contra  military  option  as  a  last 
resort. 

My  proposal  buys  time  for  the 
region  to  reinvlgorate  its  own  peace 
process— Contadora.  But  it  lays  out  a 
timetable  which  provides  a  certain  and  r 
sure  policy  and  a  clear  response, 
should  negotiations  produce  no  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  possible 
to  achieve  a  bipartisan  consensus  on 
Central  America.  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration will  join  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  who  believe  a  new  initiative 
should  be  developed  In  the  name  of 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  to  extend  not 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  now  rec- 
ognized. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT EXPERTS  SCORE  DRUG 
TRAFFIC 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  growing  awareness  in  the 
major  drug-producing  countries  of 
South  America  that  concern  for  their 
own  welfare  compels  them  to  take 
more  effective  action  against  produc- 
tion and  trafficking  of  illicit  drugs  in 
their  own  countries.  This  is  a  very 
positive  development  which  in  the 
long  run  could  result  in  much  more  ef- 
fective crop  eradication  and  interdic- 
tion efforts  in  South  America  and  else- 
where. 
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As  evidence  of  this  development,  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  first  interna- 
tional meeting  of  development  organi- 
zations of  the  Amazon  region,  which 
concluded  in  Trinidad.  Bolivia,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  This  conference,  which  in- 
cluded Bolivian,  Brazilian.  Colombiar, 
Ecuadoran,  and  Peruvian  development 
experts  and  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can international  orpanizations,  con- 
cluded with  a  request  to  the  narcotics- 
producing  countries  of  the  Amazon 
basin  to  take  stronger  action  to  con- 
trol illicit  drug  production  and  traf- 
ficking. I  remind  you  that  this  was  a 
conference  of  Latin  American  develop- 
ment experts,  not  U.S.  narcotics  con- 
trol experts. 

According  to  the  La  Paz  newspaper, 
Presencia,  the  conference  in  its  final 
report  recognized  that  the  "huge 
market  for  narcotics  promotes  that 
large-scale  clandestine  farming  of 
cocoa  leaves,  which  in  turn  hampers 
the  social  and  economic  development 
of  the  Amazon  countries  and  in  some 
cases  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  re- 
gional development  organizations." 

We  should  applaud  this  lucid  analy- 
sis of  the  tragic  long-term  effect  of 
drug  trafficking  on  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  underdeveloped 
producer  nations.  We  should  also  do 
all  we  can  to  eliminate  the  huge 
market  for  these  drugs  here  in  the 
United  States.  This  market  creates  the 
economic  incentives  for  the  destruc- 
tive drug-trafficking  activities  in  the 
less  developed  world. 

We  should  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  we  no  longer  have  to  resort  to 
carrot-and-stick  diplomacy  to  induce 
reluctant  producer  nations  to  follow 
our  advice  on  narcotics  control  issues. 
Should  we  be  so  fortunate,  we  may 
even  have  some  of  these  countries 
pressuring  the  United  SUtes  to  take 
more  effective  action  against  drug  use 
and  trafficking  in  this  country.  Should 
this  come  to  pass,  we  should  take  their 
advice. 
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REMARKS  OP  DR.  ERICH  BLOCK, 
DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


Mr.  LEAHY.  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  CowGRESsioHAL  RECORD  today  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Erich  Bloch. 
Director.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, to  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. ^^ 

The  subject  of  this  speech  is  "The 
Federal  Role  in  Undergraduate  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  Education. ' 

This  Is  an  excellent  address.  It 
makes  clear  that  we  face  difficult  deci- 
sions in  the  years  ahead  if  we  are  to 
provide  the  support  that  science  and 
engineering  education  deserve. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 


The  Federal  Role  in  Undergraduate 
Science  and  Engineering  Education 
(Remarks  of  Mr.  Erich  Bloch) 
Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  address  the 
council. 

I  am  delighted  to  speak  about  undergradu- 
ate science  education.  It  is  a  subject  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me.  not  just  as  the  direc- 
tor of  a  federal  agency  with  a  special  role  in 
science  education  but  because,  like  most  en- 
gineers, my  formal  education  ended  with 
the  undergraduate  degree. 

In  my  remarks  today.  I  will  suggest  some 
things  that  you.  as  leaders  of  undergraduate 
institutions,  could  be  doing  to  strengthen 
your  efforts  in  science  and  engineering  re- 
search and  education. 

I  will  mention  what  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  doing,  comment  on  the  foun- 
dation's current  role  in  undergraduate  edu- 
cation, and  describe  our  efforts  to  examine 
that  role.  .  ^     . 

But  just  talking  about  the  subject  without 
setting  it  in  context  would  not  do  it  justice. 
We  need  to  understand  the  overall  national 
environment.  Therefore.  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  conunenting  on  the  economic  chal- 
lenge facing  our  Nation  today,  and  iU  rela- 
tionship to  research  and  education. 

The  most  striking  and  pervasive  change  of 
the  1980"s— one  that  is  fundamental  and  ir- 
reversible—is the  shift  to  a  global  economy. 
The  new  worldwide  economy  features 
sharper  international  competition,  especial- 
ly in  areas  of  technology  where  the  United 
SUtes  has  been  pre-eminent  since  World 
War  II.  I  need  only  mention  the  challenges 
of  the  last  few  years  to  the  Nation's  auto- 
motive industry,  its  consumer  electronics  in- 
dustry—and of  late  iU  semiconductor  indus- 
try. The  success  of  the  Japanese  in  manu- 
facturing and  marketing  has  had  rapid  and 
sweeping  effects  on  our  industrial  base. 

Japan  is  not  the  only  new  competitor  for 
world  leadership  in  certain  technologies. 
South  Korea  and  other  Pacific  rim  nations 
are  right  behind  Japan. 

Other  countries  such  as  Brazil  and  India 
are  also  aspiring  to  a  major  position  in  spe- 
cific areas  of  technology  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  And  they  have  the  potential  to  do 

SO. 

As  the  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  industrial  competitiveness  pointed 
out  earlier  this  year,  other  nations  have 
considerable  advantages  in  world  competi- 
tion that  are  not  easy  for  us  to  overcome. 
Cheaper  labor  and  lower  interest  rates  are 
two  of  their  strongest  advantages.  And  some 
countries  have  additional  ones— such  as  the 
way  they  protect  their  industries  from  for- 
eign competition. 

But  the  United  States  also  has  two  clear 
advantages  in  international  competition: 
First,  the  flow  of  fresh  ideas  and_^  discoveries 
from  researchers  in  universities,  companies 
and  government  agencies;  second,  our  large, 
diverse,  flexible  pool  of  human  resources 
through  whom  entrepreneurs  can  capitalize 
on  discoveries,  create  new  technologies,  and 
market  them-and  that  also  serves  the-esr 
tablished  and  growing  companies,  the  gov- 
ernment and  academia. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  keep  ahead  of 
other  countries  is  by  continuing  to  keep  new 
ideas  flowing  through  research  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  have  the  best  technically-trained, 
most  inventive  and  adaptable  work  force  of 
any  nation.  That  is  the  fundamental  reason 
why  a  good  education  in  science,  mathemat- 
ics and  technological  subjects  is  so  impor- 
tant—not only  for  undergraduates,  of 
course,  but  throughout  the  educational 
system,  beginning  In  the  primary  grades. 


The  Nation  as  a  whole  must  step  up  its  ef- 
forts to  attract  and  educate  those  who  will 
be  critical  to  our  technological  future— the 
thousands  of  scientists  and  engineers  for  re- 
search in  every  field,  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  technicians  and  other  support 
people,  who  are  vital  for  our  society  to  func- 

A  second  reason  why  it  is  in  the  Nation's 
interest  to  strengthen  science  education  Is 
that  America  will  always  have  to  deal  with 
complex  environmental,  economic  and  ethi- 
cal issues  that  require  a  fair  degree  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  science  involved.  Such 
difficult  public  issues  as  toxic  wastes,  nucle- 
ar winter  and  acid  rain  will  still  need  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  decades  to  come.  And  no 
doubt  they  will  be  joined  by  new  issues  aris- 
ing from  biotechnology  and  medicine,  and 
from  still  unknown  discoveries  in  many 
other  fields. 

So  the  Nation  depends  upon  its  under- 
graduate colleges  to  provide  a  high  quality 
education  in  science,  mathematics  and  tech- 
nical subjects: 

To  the  relatively  small  number  who  will 
go  on  to  pursue  the  doctorate; 

To  the  larger  number  who  will  go  into 
teaching,  engineering,  or  any  of  the  techni- 
cal specialties  in  industry; 

And  to  the  many  others  who  will  become 
leaders  of  industry,  government,  universi- 
ties, media  and  public  interest  groups. 

We  need  strong  educational  programs  in 
science  and  engineering  for  students  in  all 
of  these  categories;  but  it  is  particularly 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  persons 
who  will  go  on  to  an  advanced  degree  in  sci- 
ence or  engineering. 

The  Nation  is  short  of  advanced  degreed 
engineers  to  sUff  our  faculties  and  our  gov- 
ernment and  industry  laboratories-yet  our 
production  of  Ph.D.  graduate  engineers  is 
not  increasing. 
And  this  is  true  not  only  of  engineers: 
The  production  of  doctorates  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences  fell  off  sharply  in  the  1970's  and 
has  not  recovered; 

And  the  number  of  new  Ph.D's  each  year 
in  mathematics  fell  by  about  30  percent 
from  1974  to  1984. 

Moreover,  a  high  proportion  of  recent 
Ph.D.  graduates  are  not  from  the  United 
States.  Foreign  nationals  now  receive  over 
half  of  U.S.  Ph.D  degrees  in  engineering,  up 
from  about  a  quarter  twenty  years  ago.  In 
fact,  almost  all  recent  growth  in  graduate 
science  enrollments  has  come  from  foreign 
students. 

Now.  that  may  be  a  good  situation,  espe- 
cially because  sixty  percent  are  staying  here 
and  joining  our  work  force.  They  are  a  vital 
element  in  academia.  industry  and  the  gov- 
ernment. But  I  think  we  must  be  clear 
about  the  fact  that  in  many  fields  we  are  de- 
veloping an  overdependence  on  foreign  stu- 
dents for  teaching,  research  and  the  general 
work  force.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  this 
source  of  talent  could  be  interrupted  with 
very  little  advance  notice  and  for  reasons 
that  are  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  sci- 
ence and  education  policymakers— or  of  our 
Government. 

We  need  to  make  sure  that  pursuing  the 
Ph.D.  track  in  the  physical  sciences  and  en- 
gineering is  not  becoming  an  un-American 
activity! 

To  complicate  matters,  the  pool  of  poten- 
tial studenU  from  U.S.  schooU  will  become 
smaller.  Demographic  projections  of  which 
you  are  all  aware  show  the  number  of  18-24 
year  olds  declining  by  about  20%  over  the 
next  decade.  Unless  a  much  higher  propor- 
tion of  them  become  interested  in  pursuing 


a  major  In  science  or  engineering,  enroll- 
ments in  these  fields  will  decrease  greatly  at 
the  undergraduate  level  in  a  few  years. 

So  one  of  the  most  important  policy  issues 
for  undergraduate  science  and  engineering 
education  is:  How  can  we  attract  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  freshmen  from  U.S. 
high  schooU  to  science,  mathematics  and 
engineering— and  how  can  we  provide  them 
with  the  best  education  throughout  their 
undergraduate  years?  A  related  policy  issue 
is:  How  can  we  induce  more  persons  from 
underutilized  groups  (women  and  minori- 
ties) to  turn  toward  science  and  engineer- 
ing? 

Interest  in  scientific  subjects  usually 
begins  long  before  students  enter  college. 
Studies  have  shown  again  and  again  that 
most  students  who  go  on  to  become  scien- 
tists or  engineers  develop  their  interests— 
and  an  idea  of  their  own  competence— in  el- 
ementary, middle  and  high  school  years. 
Perhaps  it  is  more  accurate  to  turn  that 
around  and  say  that  most  students  are 
"turned  off"  to  science  in  those  early  years 
due  to  a  poor  education  or  because  they 
come  to  believe  that  it's  just  too  difficult  or 
remote  for  them. 

Your  Institutions,  then  must  strive  to  de- 
velop more  and  better  links  with  high 
schools  and  junior  high  schools.  In  addition 
to  continuing  education  or  summer  pro- 
grams for  teachers,  perhaps  you  could  help 
them  in  some  other  ways— opening  up  your 
lab  facilities  for  a  tour  by  tenth-graders;  or 
asking  some  of  your  better  science  teachers 
to  spend  one  day  a  semester  visiting  a 
couple  of  ninth-grade  classes. 

But  once  students  enter  college,  what  can 
be  done  to  sustain  their  interest  and  build 
competence? 

I  have  observed,  and  been  told  by  educa- 
tors and  students,  that  the  best  way  is  to 
offer  some  genuinely  Interesting  laboratory 
courses  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
But  some  schools  have  watered  down  lab 
courses  or  substituted  non-lab  courses  be- 
cause they  don't  have  adequate  facilities  or 
Instructors— or  because  many  students  con- 
sider lab  courses  too  difficult. 

I  know  a  lot  has  changed  in  education 
since  I  went  to  school,  but  I  can't  see  how 
there  will  ever  be  any  substitute  for  "hands- 
on"  laboratory  experience  in  a  small  group 
taught  by  a  competent,  interested  instruc- 
tor. 

In  short,  attracting  more  of  our  best 
people  to  science  and  engineering  and  pro- 
viding them  with  a  robust  education  is  a  pri- 
ority for  our  country. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  some  NSF  ac- 
tivities and  programs  in  undergraduate  edu- 
cation. To  attack  the  problem  of  moderniz- 
ing laboratories,  the  foundation  has  a  new 
program  to  provide  instructional  equipment 
to  colleges.  We  made  more  than  15  million 
In  awards  this  year,  and  that  is  a  fair  start, 
but  the  program  is  in  high  demand,  and  I 
certainly  hope  we  will  be  able  to  raise  that 
funding  level  in  future  years. 

Once  your  students  go  on  to  their  third  or 
fourth  years.  I  think  the  best  way  to  better 
prepare  them  to  undertake  graduate  work  is 
by  Increasing  opportunities  to  participate  in 
research  activities. 

NSF  recognizes  the  importance  of  re- 
search at  undergraduate  institutions,  and 
the  link  to  developing  scientific  and  techni- 
cal talent  through  our  research  in  predomi- 
nantly undergraduate  institutions  program 
[RUD.  We  made  that  recognition  more  ex- 
plicit two  years  ago  by  establishing  a  spe- 
cial, across-the-board  effort  to  Increase  par- 
ticipation and  support  of  undergraduate  In- 


stitutions In  our  research  programs— with- 
out compromising  the  high  standard  of 
competitive  review  that  is  the  foundation's 
hallmark. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  this 
effort:  As  you  know,  most  of  the  founda- 
tion's research  support  divisions  are  respon- 
sible for  seeing  to  the  vitality  of  a  particular 
discipline.  Rather  than  changing  this  struc- 
ture, we  devised  a  way  to  manage,  track  and 
fund  proposals  from  undergraduate  institu- 
tions across  the  existing  organization. 
Here's  how  we've  done  so  far: 
In  fiscal  1983.  before  this  special  effori 
began,  we  supported  about  $29  million  of  re- 
search in  predominantly  undergraduate  in- 
stitutions. In  fiscal  1984.  the  first  year  of 
the  program,  the  total  awarded  was  some 
Ml  million— an  increase  of  40%.  and  well 
above  our  target. 

In  fiscal  1985.  Just  completed  In  Septem- 
ber, the  total  was  $47  million,  a  further  in- 
crease of  roughly  15%  over  1984. 

These  percentage  increases  are  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  increases  in  NSPs 
overall  budgets  for  those  years;  and  we  will 
soon  be  setting  targeU  for  this  current  fiscal 
year. 

I  should  add  that  about  a  third  of  propos- 
als from  undergraduate  institutions  are 
funded.  That  compares  favorably  with  the 
proportion  for  similar  single-investigator 
projects  from  the  major  universities. 

Although  the  major  research  institutions 
get  the  majority  of  NSF  awards,  the  sub- 
stantial funding  Increases  I  just  mentioned 
demonstrate  that  much  good  research  can 
be  done  outside  the  graduate  research  uni- 
versities—and that  NSF  recognizes  that 
fact. 

Because  good  research  ideas  can  come 
from  everywhere,  we  intend  to  keep  the 
system  open  to  proposals  from  the  whole 
range  and  breadth  of  academic  institutions, 
in  every  part  of  the  Nation,  and  to  continue 
encouraging  researchers  at  undergraduate 
institutions  to  come  forward  and  apply. 

We  also  have  a  very  important  effort  of  a 
different  sort,  one  that  I  hope  your  faculty 
are  taking  advantage  of.  and  that  is:  The  op- 
portunity to  join  an  existing  NSF-supported 
project  in  any  field  of  research  and  at  any 
Institution— simply  by  requesting  or  having 
the  principal  investigator  request  that  a  fac- 
ulty person  from  an  undergraduate  institu- 
tion be  added  to  the  grant. 

Basically,  all  it  takes  to  apply  for  research 
opportunity  awards  [ROA'sl  is  a  brief  letter 
to  the  NSF  program  outlining  the  person's 
Interest,  qualifications,  and  projected  ex- 
penses. If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  P.I.  and  the 
Institution,  we  will  then  supplement  the 
grant  budget,  without  extensive  review.  It  is 
a  good  way  for  your  faculty  to  refresh  their 
experience  with  some  forefront  research 
work— and  to  prepare  themselves  to  submit 
a  proposal  of  their  own. 

By  the  way,  we  continue  to  encourage 
your  faculty  to  serve  on  our  review  panels 
and  advisory  committees  and  to  seek  out  po- 
sitions on  our  staff  as  "rotator"  program  of- 
ficers who  serve  one  or  two  years  and  return 
to  their  colleges.  Both  types  of  service  are 
excellent  ways  to  learn  more  about  how  the 
system  operates,  to  get  a  clearer  picture  of 
where  the  research  frontiers  are,  and  to  in- 
fluence the  programmatic  aspects  of  NSF.  I 
know  that  the  number  of  reviewers  and  pan- 
elists from  undergraduate  institutions  is  rel- 
atively small,  but  it  has  nearly  doubled  since 
I've  been  director,  and  my  staff  has  been  in- 
structed to  increase  it  wherever  possible. 

The  various  efforts  I  Just  described— step- 
ping up  support  of  research  awards,  adding 


researchers  to  projects,  and  Increasing  rep- 
resentation on  our  panels,  committees  and 
staff— demonstrate  the  foundation's  con- 
cern for  undergraduate  institutions.  These 
efforts  further  the  NSFs  principal  objective 
of  generating  the  scientific  and  engineering 
talent  that  the  nation  will  need  to  sustain 
its  future  competitiveness. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  most  effective 
way  to  achieve  that  objective  is  for  the 
foundation  to  support  research,  and 
through  research  enhance  and  foster  the 
education  of  everyone  who  comes  in  contact 
with  it— and  to  make  sure  that  the  system 
remains  an  open  and  fair  one  that  accepts  ^ 
proposals  and  ideas  from  every  source. 

The  foundation  is  right  now  actively  and 
carefully  considering  the  state  of  under- 
graduate science  and  engineering  education. 
A  special  Committee  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board  (chaired  by  Dr.  Homer  Neal,  « 
provost  of  the  SUte  University  of  New  York 
at  Stony  Brook)  is  conducting  public  hear- 
ings on  this  topic.  Two  hearings  have  been 
completed,  and  two  more  are  planned.  I 
should  point  out  that  it  Is  very  unusual  for 
the  board  to  hold  extensive  public  hearings, 
which  by  Itself  demonstrates  the  Impor- 
tance that  we  are  giving  to  this  subject. 

A  variety  of  leaders  of  academic  institu- 
tions. Industry  and  government  have  ap- 
peared as  witnesses,  or  are  scheduled  to 
appear.  In  addition,  the  committee  has 
sought  and  received  a  number  of  letters  and 
reports  from  organizations  and  Individuals. 
The  committee  intends  to  present  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  full  science  board  in  Jan- 
uary. I  cannot  predict  precisely  what  those 
recommendations  will  be— much  less  how 
they  will  fit  into  the  fiscal  1987  budget 
when  it  goes  to  the  Congress  in  January— 
but  I  do  want  to  assure  you  that  we  are  lis- 
tening and  learning,  and  paying  attention  to 
the  issues. 

We  appreciate  the  role  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  the  other  associa- 
tions and  societies  are  playing  in  this  proc- 
ess. I  have  read  your  letter  to  Dr.  Neal.  and 
while  his  committee  will  deal  with  your 
report.  I  want  to  give  you  some  strictly  per- 
sonal observations: 

First,  your  priority  one.  undergraduate  In- 
struction equipment  and  materials,  is  in  line 
with  our  own  thinking,  and  we  also  concur 
that  increases  in  this  area  are  required. 

Second,  your  proposal  to  expand  support 
across  the  directorates  is  in  line  with  the 
implemenUtion  I  described  of  the  NSPs  un- 
dergraduate institutions  program  and  the 
linkage  between  research  and  education  In 
all  NSPs  research  activities. 

Third.  I'd  like  to  thank  the  report  writers 
for  their  confidence  in  NSF.  in  asking  us  to 
increase  our  leadership.  But  we  are  not  the 
only  Federal  source  for  support  of  under- 
graduate education.  NSE  cannot  be,  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment  cannot  be,  the  only 
players  in  this  arena. 

With  regard  to  your  assessment  of  the 
budgetary  level,  let  me  underline  a  point 
President  Fred  Starr  made  at  our  hearing: 
That  increased  support  for  undergraduate 
programs  should  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  research  and  education  activities 
of  NSF.  I  agree. 

The  next  three  years  will  be  difficult 
budget  years.  We  must  look  at  the  entire 
153  billion  Federal  R&D  budget  to  find  any 
money  for  new  initiatives  or  for  added  em- 
phasis in  existing  areas,  if  we  want  to  better 
basic  research  and  infrastructure  support. 
Incremental  dollars  won't  be  available. 

The  case  for  reallocation  is  compelling. 
For  most  of  the  post-war  period  the  primary 
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rationale  for  Federal  support  of  research 
has  been  the  support  of  specific  Govern- 
ment missions.  In  the  early  years  foUowing 
the  war  this  meant  that  most  research  sup- 
port in  the  physical  sciences  came  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  In  more  recent  years 
other  agencies  have  been  more  involved. 
/  The  trouble  with  a  system  that  relies  pri- 

marily on  the  mission  agencies  for  support 
is  that  it  introduces  a  systematic  bias 
against  basic  research.  Except  for  the  Sput- 
nik era  in  the  1960s,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  done  a  very  good  job  of  sup- 
porting the  overall  science  and  engineering 
base— the  researchers,  equipment  and  facili- 
ties In  universities  and  colleges  that  we 
depend  on  for  education  and  basic  research. 
In  the  last  four  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  started  to  renew  its  commit- 
ment to  the  science  and  engineering  base.  In 
the  civilian  part  of  the  Federal  R&D 
budget,  development  has  dropped  from  the 
largest  part  of  the  R&D  effort  to  the  small- 
est, and  basic  research  has  risen  to  become 
the  largest  component.  This  is  an  extremely 
important  change. 

On  the  defense  side,  however,  basic  re- 
search is  a  small  part  of  the  effort.  And 
since  defense  is  an  increasingly  large  part  of 
the  Federal  R&D  effort,  the  overall  effect 
in  the  last  year  or  two  has  actually  been  a 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  the  Federal 
R&D  dollar  that  goes  to  basic  research. 

We  need  to  go  much  further  than  we  have 
so  far  in  reallocating  R&D  resources  from 
development  to  support  of  the  science  and 
engineering  base.  The  easiest  way.  of  course, 
would  be  simply  to  add  funds  to  the  total. 
But  that  is  not  realistic  i-  todays  budget 
climate. 

What  is  necessary  it  that  we  recogiuze 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  do  some 
things  well,  and  that  support  of  the  science 
and  engineering  base  is  one  of  them.  And  it 
does  some  other  things  not  well  at  all— in- 
cluding malting  decisions  about  technologies 
that  should  be  developed  for  commercial 
reasons. 

If  we  are  sufficiently  though-minded 
about  cutting  out  the  latter— still  a  signifi- 
cant fraction  of  the  budget— then  we  should 
have  available  the  resources  to  substantially 
increase  the  support  of  basic  research  and 
the  science  and  engineering  base. 

I  would  like  to  see  support  for  that  base 
increased  at  an  annusU  rate  of  10  percent  or 
so  for  the  next  10  years.  Unless  we  make 
this  tradeoff  our  research  and  education  ef- 
forts will  not  be  sufficient  to  sUy  ahead  of 
the  economic  competition. 

Let  me  close  now  by  returning  to  the 
theme  of  todays  discussion— that  is,  the 
Federal  role  in  undergraduate  science  and 
engineering  education.  There  is  no  questiCn 
of  the  importance  to  the  Nation  of  strong 
educational  activities  in  science  and  engi- 
neering throughout  all  levels  of  colleges  and 
universities.  Including  those  that  principally 
offer  the  baccalaureate  degree.  All  parties— 
the  colleges  themselves,  industrial  firms. 
State  governments  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment-must contribute  to  keeping  these  in- 
stitutions productive. 

I  emphasize  the  notion  of  involving  all 
parties  in  partnerships  and  cooperative  ar- 
rangements, because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  NSF  is  limited  in  what  it  can  do- 
or should  do. 

State  governments  have  a  particular  inter- 
est in  strengthening  their  State  and  private 
Institutions  at  every  level.  There  is  a  consid- 
erable—and. I  believe,  healthy— competition 
among  the  SUtes  for  high-tech  industry. 


Many  State  govemmente  realize  the  Im- 
portance of  a  well-educated  technological 
work  force  for  their  economies.  Tennessee 
and  New  Jersey,  for  example,  have  recently 
made  significant  investmenU  in  research 
and  education.  And  companies  have  a  very 
strong  role  to  play  here  as  well.  More  of 
them  than  ever  are  developing  partnerships 
with  academic  institutions.  They  benefit 
very  directly,  not  only  from  the  ideas  that 
flow  in  both  directions,  but  from  having 
access  to  well-educated  students. 

So  I  would  urge  private  sector  representa- 
tives here  today  to  learn  more  about,  and 
consider  entering  into,  the  kinds  of  partner- 
ship arrangements  that  undergraduate  in- 
stitutions are  prepared  to  offer. 

Thank  you. 


DR.  HUBERT  W.  VOGELMANN- 
VERMONTER  OF  THE  YEAR 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  Vermont 
has  always  been  a  forerunner  in  sound 
environmental  practices.  A  great  deal 
of  the  credit  for  that  is  due  to  an  ex- 
traordinary person.  Dr.  Hubert  W.  Vo- 
gelmann. 

"Hub"  has  been  an  inspiration— and 
an  incentive— to  Vermonters  for  years. 
This  year  the  Vermont  Sunday  Maga- 
zine named  him  Vermonter  of  the 
Year.  ^  .     ^ 

Nothing  I  could  say  about  my  friend 
Hub  Vogelmann  could  improve  upon 
what  the  magazine  says.  And  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Vermonter  or  the  Yeah 
(By  David  Moats) 
Hubert  W.  Vogelmann,  chairman  of  the 
Botany  Department  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  has  made  a  career  of  opening  peo- 
ple's eyes  to  the  peculiar  wonders  of  nature, 
but  he  was  stunned  that  the  editor  thought 
he  was  fabricating  his  story  about  the  blad- 
derwort. 

Vogelmann  had  taken  a  writer  and  a  pho- 
ton -apher  from  Time-Life  to  Lost  Pond  Bog 
in  southern  Vermont,  and  there  he  had  in- 
troduced them  to.  among  other  things,  an 
aquatic  flower  that  traps  insects  in  tiny 
bladders  attached  to  its  stem.  When  small 
hairs  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  bladders 
are  touched  by  a  swimming  insect,  the  blad- 
der suddenly  expands,  sucking  the  insect 
inside  where  it  Is  trapped  and  digested. 

To  the  skeptical  editor  It  sounded  far  too 
fanciful,  but  Vogelmann  eventually  con- 
vinced her  that  he  was  not  making  up  his 
story  about  the  bladderwort. 

Indeed,  the  encounter  offers  a  revealing 
lesson  about  the  importance  of  Hubert  Vo- 
gelmann. 

It  shows  that  he  Is  very  much  at  home  In 
the  bogs  of  Vermont  (as  he  Is  In  the  wood- 
lands), and  the  commonest  weed  or  wild- 
flower  is  not  beyond  the  scope  of  his  Inter- 
est. 

One  also  sees  through  his  eyes  that  even  a 
common  flower  in  a  remote  bog  or  a  weed 
beside  the  road  is  a  wondrous,  complex 
thing. 

And  it  is  clear  that  Hubert  Vogelmann  is 
not  averse  to  conveying  his  message 
through  the  popular  media  (even  if  one  of 
his  Time-Life  companions  fell  Into  and  was 
almost  lost  In  Lost  Pond  Bog). 


In  hU  30  years  at  UVM,  Hubert  Vogel- 
mann has  become  one  of  the  most  well- 
known  and  respected  figures  among  Ver- 
mont envlronmentalisU.  He  has  helped  doc- 
ument and  save  many  unique  natural  areas. 
He  helped  found  the  Vermont  chapter  of 
the  Nature  Conservancy,  the  state's  largest 
conservation  organization. 

And  most  significantly,  he  has  directed  re- 
search on  Camels  Hump  in  Duxbury  that 
has  awakened  the  nation  to  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  acid  rain  and  other  air  pol- 
lution. ^       „  ^, 

■Hub"  Vogelmann.  as  his  friends  call  him, 
heads  home  from  UVM  In  his  red  Toyota, 
and  Camel  s  Hump  looms  before  him. 

The  oddly  shaped  mountain,  which 
thrusts  to  a  height  of  more  than  4.000  feet. 
Is  a  landmark  to  much  of  the  Champlaln 
Valley.  Valley  residents  who  have  still  not 
seen  their  first  snowfall  get  a  glimpse  of 
what  Is  tc  come  by  glancing  at  the  freshly 
dusted  peak  of  Camel's  Hump. 

Indeed,  the  heavy  snow,  rain  and  mists 
that  visit  Camel's  Hump  have  made  the 
peak  a  landmark  far  beyond  Vermont. 
Mollle  Seattle.  Vermont's  commissioner  of 
foresU.  parks  and  recreation,  says  that  scl- 
entlsU  from  around  the  world  who  gather 
to  discuss  acid  rain  are  seldom  without  a 
slide  of  Camel's  Hump— even  those  who 
don't  know  Its  In  Vermont. 

It  turns  out  that  all  that  rain.  snow,  and 
mist  have  over  the  past  several  decades 
bathed  the  foresU  on  Camel's  Hump  In  acid 
from  the  sky.  If  Camels  Hump  foreshadows 
each  winters  snowfall.  It  has  also  become 
an  International  symbol,  foreshadowing  the 
environmental  devastation  that  could  even- 
tually be  wrought  by  Industrial  pollution. 

Vogelmann  and  his  studenU  began  study- 
ing Camels  Hump  20  years  ago  when  the 
woods  still  seemed  healthy.  'The  trees  were 
luxuriant,  the  forest  was  fragrant,  and  a 
walk  among  the  conifers  gave  one  a  feeling 
of  serenity— a  sense  of  entering  a  primeval 
forest. "  he  wrote.  With  his  early  data  on  the 
condition  of  the  forest,  he  was.  therefore.  In 
a  good  position  to  describe  the  dramatic  de- 
terioration that  was  to  follow. 

Ten  years  ago.  few  people  had  heard 
about  acid  rain,  and  five  years  ago.  there 
was  little  consensus  about  what  it  was  doing 
to  the  environment. 

But  In  1982  Vogelmann  wrote  an  article. 
publUhed  In  Natural  History  magazine,  that 
described  In  deUll  what  he  called  the  "ca- 
tastrophe on  Camel's  Hump."  In  clear, 
measured  terms,  he  built  a  convincing  case 
for  the  theory  that  Industrial  emissions. 
blown  in  from  the  industrial  Midwest  and 
falling  with  the  heavy  preciplUtlon  that  Is 
normal  on  the  high  peaks  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  had  destroyed  half  the  red 
spruce  trees  In  Just  20  years.  The  luxuriant 
forest  on  Camel's  Hump  looked  like  It  had 
been  hit  by  a  hurricane. 

His  article  was  far  from  the  only  evidence 
that  acid  rain  was  a  serious  problem.  By  the 
early  '80's  a  convincing  body  of  studies  was 
building  up.  detailing  the  evidence  on  acid 
rain. 

But  Vogelmann's  article,  according  to  en- 
vironmentalists, suted  the  case  In  clear, 
forceful  and  reasonable  language.  "Bit  by 
bit  the  emerging  picture  shows  acid  rain  to 
\x  damaging  to  forests  of  many  kinds,"  he 
wrote.  "In  some  regions,  such  as  Camel's 
Hump,  it  could  be  a  killer." 

The  publicity  that  grew  out  of  that  article 
made  Vogelmann  an  important  source  for 
journalists  from  television  networks  and 
major  newspapers  who  were  examining  the 
acid  rain  issue.  From  the  scientific  commu- 


nity, meanwhile,  he  sometimes  heard  the 
charge  of  Irresponsibility. 

But  if  publicity  and  clamor  run  counter  to 
the  norms  of  scientific  reserve,  Vogelmann 
responds  with  the  assertion  of  a  deeply  felt 
conviction:  "It's  irresponsible  for  scientists 
to  look  the  other  way  .  .  .  Most  science  can 
be  stripped  down  to  simple  words  and  ideas. 
One  of  my  biggest  concerns  has  been  the 
need  for  scientists  to  communicate  with  the 
public." 

And  communicate  he  does.  He  speaks  to 
farm  groups,  conservation  groups,  educa- 
tors, radio  programs,  environmental  confer- 
ences, news  organizations,  and  politicians. 
In  the  past  year  he  has  been  to  an  environ- 
mental conference  In  West  Germany,  a 
maple  conference  In  Canada,  and  early  this 
month  he  made  a  plea  for  money  from  the 
R.K.  Mellon  Foundation  In  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Acid  rain,  he  has  found.  Is  on  many  peo- 
ple's minds,  and  some  would  say  that  he.  as 
much  as  anyone,  has  helped  put  It  there. 

Vogelmann.  who  Is  57.  was  bom  and  grew 
up  In  Buffalo.  N.Y..  and  for  as  long  as  he 
can  remember,  he  hated  city  living. 

"When  I  was  a  kid.  I  raised  everything 
that  you  could  raise  in  a  city,"  he  recalls. 
That  Included  pigeons  and  hamsters,  as  well 
as  bees,  which  he  kept  on  his  roof  until  a 
neighbor  complained  about  bee  droppings. 

Among  his  fondest  memories  are  his  fami- 
ly's vacations  each  summer  in  Canada, 
where  he  exercised  his  youthful  fascination 
with  the  outdoors.  Vacations  offered  him  a 
chance  to  catch  frogs,  crayfish  and  butter- 
flies, to  fish,  to  swim,  and  to  pick  blueber- 
ries. "There  wasn't  a  thought  or  a  worry  In 
the  world,"  he  remembers. 

In  1950  he  graduated  with  a  degree  In 
botany  from  Heidelberg  College  In  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  Prom  there  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  where  he  began  as  a  graduate 
student  In  wildlife  management,  which  he 
found  to  be  dull.  He  switched  to  botany  and 
received  his  doctorate  in  1955.  Then  he 
came  to  Vermont. 

Where  he  and  his  wife.  Marie,  live  now. 
bee  droppings  can  fall,  and  there  Is  no  one 
to  complain.  They  bought  their  Jericho 
home  and  abut  140  acres  In  1958.  and  have 
painstakingly  converted  the  rundown  farm- 
house Into  a  warm  and  lovely  home. 

At  home,  as  usual.  Vogelmann's  mind  Is 
attuned  to  the  lessons  that  can  be  learned 
from  the  world  around  him. 

He  concluded  the  house  had  been  built 
around  1810  because  he  found  a  newspaper 
of  that  date  stuffed  In  a  wall  (It  Includes  an 
account  of  the  British  blockade  of  American 
ports). 

He  discovered  something  more  when,  in 
order  to  Install  windows,  he  removed  some 
of  the  thick  planlis  that  were  used  in  the 
walls.  He  has  converted  one  of  those  planks, 
a  three-lnch-thlck  piece  of  old  pumpkin 
pine.  Into  a  coffee  table,  and  he  discovered 
It  contains  200  annual  rings.  Thus.  If  it  was 
cut  in  1810.  that  means  It  was  probably 
growing  In  Jericho  In  the  early  1600s. 

The  Idea  delights  htm. 

The  Vogelmanns'  three  sons  grew  up  at 
the  Jericho  home,  where  the  family  raised 
most  of  Its  own  vegetables  and  where  Vogel- 
marm  devoted  much  of  his  spare  time  to  his 
herd  of  Angus  cattle,  his  pigs,  his  bees,  and 
his  garden.  With  a  touch  of  self-mockery,  he 
describes  his  love  for  his  animals:  "You  rush 
home  in  the  afternoon  and  you  jump  on  the 
tractor  and  you  rake  and  mow  and  you  feed 
the  cattle  all  winter  long,  then  you  lose 
money  besides." 

He  recently  sold  off  the  last  of  his  cattle, 
but  he  admits  to  a  strange  empty  feeling 


when  he  comes  home  to  the  empty  bam  on 
the  other  side  of  the  dirt  road. 

Vogelmann  offers  no  grand  theories  about 
why  he  turned  out  the  way  he  did.  His 
father  was  an  Evangelical  Reform  minister 
In  Buffalo,  but  when  asked  If  his  father's  re- 
ligion informed  his  own  deeply  felt  rever- 
ance  for  the  natural  world,  Vogelmann 
shrugs  and  says,  "It's  hard  to  say." 

His  son  Tom.  a  botanist  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming,  is  more  certain.  "There's  got  to 
be  a  connection."  he  says. 

Tom  remembers  his  father  mentioning 
one  of  his  own  father's  sermons:  "You  never 
see  In  plants  and  nature  something  that  Is 
discordant. "  Tom  recalls  his  father  saying. 
"No  matter  how  outrageous  the  individual 
parts  may  be,  It  all  blends."  Tom  says.  The 
outrageous  colors  of  a  Vermont  autumn,  for 
example,  form  a  larger  harmony,  Tom  says. 

Nor  does  Vogelmann  offer  any  grant  theo- 
ries about  the  shape  his  career  has  taken. 
"This  has  been  as  unstructured  a  life  as  you 
could  have."  he  says.  "There's  been  no  big 
design  and  there's  no  big  design  ahead.  You 
do  the  things  you  enjoy  most  of  all.  and  It 
takes  you  to  many  places." 

What  he  has  enjoyed  most  has  been  the 
laboratory  that  nature  Itself  has  provided 
him.  Thus,  he  has  traveled  from  Labrador 
to  Mexico,  and  his  family  has  accompanied 
him  on  many  of  his  trips. 

Marie  remembers  visiting  a  remote  region 
of  sub-arctic  Labrador  where  they  found 
footprints  In  the  lichen  that  were  probably 
20  or  30  years  old. 

She  and  the  boys  have  also  slogged 
through  their  share  of  bogs  and  marshes. 
"You  come  back  with  hundreds  of  mosquito 
and  black  fly  bites. "  remembers  Tom.  33. 

Jim  Vogelmann.  29,  is  also  a  botanist  who 
worlis  for  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  in 
Pasadena.  Calif.  He  recalls  another  of  his 
father's  avocations— fishing. 

"He  was  always  waiting  for  spring.  It 
could  be  January  I  or  January  3.  and  he 
would  find  signs  of  spring  coming."  Jim 
said. 

Vogelmann  acknowledges  that  the  season 
before  the  ice  takes  hold  is  a  "terrible  time 
of  the  year." 

Jim  Vogelmann  remembers  his  father  out 
on  the  Ice.  "It  could  be  really  cold  and  the 
wind  could  be  really  howling  and  he  could 
be  standing  there  just  enjoying  It.  I  don't 
think  he  has  any  nerve  endings  In  his 
hands." 

A  third  son.  Andy.  23.  is  also  a  scientist; 
he  is  studying  atmospheric  physics  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

Marie,  a  pianist  and  organist,  remains  an 
Island  of  the  arts  within  this  small  sea  of 
sclentlsu.  She  Is  the  organist  at  the  Unitari- 
an Church  in  Burlington.  And  though  her 
husband  says  she  loves  to  spend  the  day 
grubbing  in  the  garden,  where  they  grow  17 
varieties  of  potatos  and  where  In  early  De- 
cember the  brussels  sprouts  still  maintained 
a  lonely  vigil,  she  leaves  the  plants'  Latin 
names  to  her  husband. 

He  speaks  In  exclamation  points. 

A  recent  project  surveying  forest  damage 
from  the  air  Is  "exciting  beyond  words! '"  he 
says. 

A  minute  later  he  bounds  from  his  chair 
to  fetch  a  br(x;hure  describing  a  new  UVM 
field  naturalist  program  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. It  is  the  only  one  of  Its  kind!  What  a 
rare  opportunity  for  students! 

He  says  of  his  chosen  field  of  botany, 
"You  can  take  any  specimen  that  you  pick 
up  off  the  ground  and  study  It  for  a  life- 
time! .  .  .  Look  at  your  feet!  Look  at  the 
ground  beneath  you  and  know  what's 
there!" 


Those  who  know  him  say  It  Is  this  enthu- 
siasm that  has  made  him  an  Inspiring  teach- 
er. Charles  Johnson,  Vermont's  sute  natu- 
ralist, sayi  that  Vogelmann  brings  "a  combi- 
nation of  charisma  and  an  utter  love  of  the 
environment"'  to  his  teaching.  He  Is  able  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  academic  world 
and  the  general  public.  Johnson  says.  "I 
think  he  is  largely  responsible,  in  Vermont 
anyway,  for  heightening  people  s  apprecia- 
tion of  the  natural  environment, '"  Johnson 
says. 

Barry  Rock,  also  a  botanist  at  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory,  was  one  of  Vogelmann's 
students  who  helped  conduct  the  original 
research  on  Camel's  Hump  in  the  '60(.  He 
had  been  a  premed  major  until,  when  he 
was  a  junior,  he  took  a  botany  course  from 
Vogelmann.  Then  he  switched  to  botany. 

"He  just  has  a  very  gentle  approach  to 
learning  that  Is  very  effective,"  Rock  says. 
He  also  transmitted  an  "enjoyment"  of 
knowledge  that  Rock  wanted  to  share. 

Robert  Klein,  field  director  of  the  Nature 
Conservancy  In  Vermont,  remembers  when 
the  Nature  Conservancy  still  had  no  Ver- 
mont office  and  Vogelmann  "ran  It  out  of 
his  hip  pocket  In  the  botany  office." 

He  cites  Vogelmann's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Victory  Bog  IS  years  ago,  "an  immense, 
beautiful  wetland  ecosystem"  that  would 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  construction  of 
a  proposed  dam.  Vogelmann  also  worked  to 
set  aside  Shelbume  Pond,  Colchester  Bog 
and  the  Burt  Forest  In  central  Vermont. 
Klein  says. 

"He  can  look  at  a  piece  of  land  and  see  the 
land's  history  and  see  how  the  natural 
world  functions."  Klein  says.  "Hub  has 
always  taught  about  the  thing  that's  larger 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts." 

Several  years  ago.  Vogelmann  helped  doc- 
ument a  number  of  distinctive  natural  areas 
In  Vermont  that.  It  was  hoped,  would  be 
saved  from  destruction.  One  of  them  was  a 
rare  stand  of  oak  and  hickory  trees  near 
Dead  Creek  in  Addison  that  still  exists  as  a 
remnant  of  a  time  when  Vermont  enjoyed  a 
warmer  climate.  Vogelmann  visited  the  site 
and  saw  that  the  owner,  a  farmer,  had 
marked  the  trees  for  cutting.  But  It  turned 
out  that  the  owner  had  learned  that  the 
trees  were  rare  In  Vermont,  and  he  had  not 
cut  them  after  all. 

""He  was  delighted."'  Vogelmann  recalls. 
"He  always  thought  those  trees  were  spe- 
cial."' Vogelmann  provided  him  with  the  sci- 
entific explanation  of  why  his  feeling  was 
true,  and  the  trees  were  spared. 

This  translates  Into  a  general  rule:  "When 
people  realized  they  had  something  special, 
they  didn't  destroy  it.  And  that's  been  the 
story  over  and  over  again. "  Vogelmann  says. 

Brendan  Whittaker.  Vermont's  secretary 
of  environmental  conservation  from  1978  to 
1984.  says  of  Vogelmann's  role:  "Hes  a  true 
scientist  all  the  way."  In  science,  Whittaker 
says,  "Its  the  data  that  counts.  And  Hub 
keep  coming  up  with  the  data." 

It  is  only  In  the  last  few  years  that  Vogel- 
mann has  become  identified  with  acid  rain, 
and  he  seems  genuinely  embarrassed  when 
the  spotlight  shifts  from  the  forests  to 
Hubert  Vogelmann,  public  figure. 

He  Is  quick  to  point  out  that,  even  if  he  is 
the  one  that  publicizes  the  acid  rain  prob- 
lem, the  basic  research  Is  being  carried  out 
by  students  and  colleagues.  As  department 
chairman  and  public  speaker,  he  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  the  phone  and  in 
meetings  (too  many  to  suit  him),  while  pro- 
fessors and  students  conduct  research  In  the 
woods  and  the  laboratories. 
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He  cites  the  work  of  Richard  Klein,  a 
feUow  botanist  at  UVM.  "M  anybody  should 
get  praise.  Its  him."  Vogelmann  says.  "He 
hasnt  had  acid  rain  out  of  his  mind  for  24 
hours  since  we  started  this  project.  He's 
looking  at  the  causality." 

If  Vogelmann  is  not  primarily  a  research- 
er he  Is  not  piimarily  a  scholar  either.  He 
acknowledges  tWit  he  does  not  read  as  much 
as  he  should.  ("You  don't  read  books  about 
gardening,  you  just  garden."  his  wife  sug- 
gests. )  ., 

Hub  Vogelmann.  botanist,  is  primartly  a 
field  naturalist  and  teacher.  He  does  what 
he  enjoys,  which  Is  to  exercise  his  sense  of 
wonder  and  transmit  that  wonder  to  others. 
He  recalls  visiting  a  rare  stand  of  black 
gum  trees  in  Maine.  These  trees,  like  the 
oaks  and  hickories  In  Addison,  were  a  rem- 
nant of  a  warmer  era.  They  were  owned  by  a 
retired  man  who  made  furniture,  and  Vogel- 
mann asked  him  why  he  hadnt  cut  the 
trees  down.  .. 

Tve  just  always  liked  the  way  they 
looked."  the  man  said. 

It  turned  out  the  man  had  cut  down  one 
tree  and  he  gave  Vogelmann  a  block  of  Its 
wood.  It  was  so  dense  that,  in  an  inch  and  a 
half,  he  counted  m  annual  rings. 

•Those  trees  were  barely  growing!  Vogel- 
mann exclaims.  "Those  trees  were  four  'o 
five  himdred  years  old!  They're  among  the 
oldest  trees  in  the  Northeast!" 

These  are  the  discoveries  that  Vogelmann 
has  delighted  In  all  his  life,  and  a«ordmg  to 
those  who  know  him.  It  is  this  delight  that 
has  been  his  most  important  gift  to  the 
sUte  of  Vermont. 

These  are  the  exclamation  points  that 
punctuate  Hub  Vogelmanns  wortd.  Giun 
trees,  spruce  trees,  oak  trees,  and  even  the 
lowly  bladderwort-according  to  Hubert  Vo- 
gelmann. "Everything  is  tied  together  in  a 
great  big  web!" 
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PRISON  CONDITIONS  IN  POLAND 
Mr     DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  bring  two  reports  on 
prison  conditions  in  Poland  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  These  reports 
are  noUble  in  that  they  not  only  pro- 
vide new  details  on  the  extremely  poor 
conditions    that    prevaU    in    Poland. 
What  is  especially  significant,  howev- 
er   is  that  one  of  these  reports  was 
presented  by  the  Social  Sciences  Acad- 
emy of  the  Polish  United  Worliers' 
Party— the  ruling  Communist  Party— 
in  1985.  It  was  an  unpublished  docu- 
ment   but    it   was   subsequently    ob- 
tained    by     a     major     underground 
weekly,  Tygodnik  Mazowsze,  and  pub- 
lished during  Political  Prisoners  Week 
in  November. 

It  is  striking  that  this  Communist 
Party    report    on    penal    conditions 
varies    little     from    another    recent 
report  which  was  published  in  Decem- 
ber in  Zeszyty  Niezaleznej  Mysli  Le- 
karskiej-Notebooks    of    Independent 
Medical  Thought.   This  magazme   is 
published     by     the     Polish     Under- 
ground's Social  Health  CouncU  and  is 
distributed       clandestinely       within 
Poland.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  would  take  these  doc- 
uments into  consideration  as  it  moves 
toward  a  final  decision  in  determining 


Poland's  sUtus  as  a  member  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  two  Polish  pub- 
lications, Tygodnik  Mazowsze  and  Zes- 
zyty Niezaleaaiej  Mysli  I^karskiej  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Report  om  Prison  Conditiows  ih  Polai«d 

The  following  report  on  prison  conditions 
in  Poland  was  made  by  the  Social  Sciences 
Academy  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Polish  United  Workers'  Party  (the  ruling 
CommunUt  Party)  in  1985.  It  was  an  unpub- 
lished  document,  but  was  obUined  by  a 
major  underground  weekly.  Tygodnik  Ma- 
Mwsze.  number  143/144.  and  published 
during  Political  Prisoners  Week  in  Novero- 

ber 

"Seven  penal  centers  need  to  be  closed 
down  because  of  their  total  technical  waste. 
In  15  centers  there  was  no  sewage  system, 
and  13  had  no  central  heating.  In  the  mean- 
time a  great  part  of  the  penal  systems 
budget  was  being  used  for  luxurious  im- 
provements in  the  offices  of  higher  rank  of- 
ficers and  for  protection  purposes:  installing 
blinds  in  windows,  building  higher  walls,  or 
building  walls  In  places  that  previously  had 
wire-net  fences,  installing  new  gates,  and  (in 
some  places)  installing  electronic  and  com- 
puter systems. 

Without  giving  up  their  own  comfort, 
prison  management  saved  money  mostly  at 
the  expense  of  inmates.  In  many  prisons  a 
real  plague  were  rats  and  insects,  cells  were 
dirty  (there  was  lack  of  hygiene  product*) 
and  dark  (daylight  was  prevented  from  en- 
tering by  thick  panes  of  matte  glass,  while 
at  night  only  one  bulb  was  used,  making 
reading  impossible.)  w„.^„„ 

In   most  cells,   it   was  very   cold   during 
winter.  Inmates  were  dirty,  the  rule  of  pris- 
oners; right  to  a  warm  shower  once  a  week 
was  not  observed.  In  many  cells  of  prisons 
and  jails  there  were  as  many  as  50  PeoP'* 
per  cell,  sleeping  on  three-story  bunk  beds. 
In   those  cells   ..  .   there   was   L5  square 
meter  of  surface  per  person,  and  between  3 
and  4  meters  per  person  (while  the  stand- 
ards of  the  World  Health  Organization  set 
the  absolute  minimum  of  space  for  prison- 
ers as  10  by  3  meters  In  order  to  maintain 
the  psychological   and  physical   health  of 
prisoners.  Savings  were  being  made  on  pris- 
oners'   clothing,    clothes    more    and    more 
often  were  mended,  dirty,  and  inadequate  to 
protect  from  the  cold. 

During  most  days  even  working  Inmates 
were  getting  only  a  one-dish  meal.  Inmat^ 
called  this  dish  •putty".  During  winter  and 
spring  many  prisons  did  not  provide  their 
inmates  with  sufficient  amount  of  vegeU- 
bles.  In  several  prisons  inmates  had  to  put 
out  their  hand  with  a  pewter  bowl  in  It 
through  a  hatch  in  the  ceU's  door  In  order 
to  get  food.  This  resembled  feeding  chickens 
rather  than  people.  Tuberculosis  was  wide- 
spread in  prisons,  inmates  were  passing  it  to 
one  another  and  to  the  prison  personnel .  .  . 
It  is  difficult  to  say  many  positive  thmgs 
about  the  medical  personnel  (despite  some 
very  positive  exceptions).  In  many  prisons 
only  a  hospital  attendant  was  on  the  staff 
Some  prison  doctors  identify  more  with 
their  role  as  part  of  prison  personnel  than 
medical  personnel .  . 


December  1986.  The  magazine  is  put  out  by 
Social  Health  Council  (Underground).) 


Sahitary  ahd  Hyoidhc  CoitBrnows  w 
Prisohs  or  Polish  People's  REPuauc 


(This  article  was  published  in  Zeszyty  Nie- 
zaleznej Mysli  Lekarskiej  (Notebooks  of  In- 
dependent Medical  Thought.  Issue  No.  8. 


SUMMARY 

There  U  a  consensus  among  all  people 
who  have  ever  been  In  jail  In  Poland  that 
the  sanitary  conditions  there  are  disastrous. 
Undoubtedly,  the  worst  conditions  are  in 
the  jails  m  police  preclncU.  There  are  tw() 
stages  of  a  precinct  jail:  a  temporary  cell 
and  the  actual  jail.  The  temporary  cell  la 
usually  a  small  room  with  the  only  piece  of 
■furniture"  being  a  cement  bench  and  a 
sewage  opening  in  the  middle  of  a  cement 
floor  It  U  terribly  stuffy  there,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  cold,  especially  at  night.  A 
light-bulb  Is  on  24  hours  a  day. 

The  actual  jail  Is  usually  located  In  the 
precinct's  basement.  There  are  several  cells 
there,  their  number  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  precinct.  The  only  source  of  ventila- 
tion and  light  Is  one  or  two  small  windows 
with  bars,  often  covered  with  matte  glass. 
Cells  are  dark  even  on  sunny  days. 

Mattresses  and  thin  blankets  given  to  pris- 
oners at  night,  but  arc  taken  away  from 
them  during  the  day.  The  matresses  and  the 
blankets  stink,  are  dirty,  and  often  have 
stains  of  excrement  and  blood.  Both  tempo- 
rary and  the  actual  jails  have  no  running 
water  nor  toileU.  Sometimes,  but  not 
always,  there  are  containers  for  the  prison- 
ers to  do  their  necessities.  In  the  presence  of 
other  Inmates.  Inmates  are  allowed  to  use 
tolleU  outside  the  cells  at  the  guard's  discre- 
tion Other  sanitary  insUllations  outside 
the  cells  include  sinks,  usually  with  running 
cold  water,  and  sometimes  a  shower.  Every- 
thing is  terribly  dirty.  WalU  have  layers  of 
filth  mixed  with  excrement  and  blood.  Mice, 
rats  and  Insects  are  common  features. 

People  detained  in  temporary  cells  do  not 
get  any  food,  sometimes  even  for  a  day  or 
more.  In  the  actual  jail  there  are  three 
meals  a  day:  breakfast  and  supper  consists 
of  a  pint  of  surrogate  black  coffee  and  bread 
with  lard,  lunch  consists  of  soup  and  bread. 
Sanitary  conditions  in  police  sutions  are 
not  identical  all  over  Poland.  The  absolute  y 
worst  places  are  the  investigative  jail  in 
downtown  Warsaw  on  WUcza  Street,  and 
the  Province  Police  SUtlon  in  Radom.  But 
the  conditions  described  above  seem  to  be 
typical  for  most  places. 

Sanitary  conditions  In  prisons  (convlcte<l 
Inmates)  and  in  Investigative  jails  of 
■higher"  rank  (for  Inmates  under  long  in- 
vestigation) are  slightly  better,  but  differ 
from  place  to  place. 

The  most  difficult  conditions  are  m  old 
prisons  where  cells  have  no  sewage  system. 
Especially  harsh  conditions  have 
Barczewo  and  Leczyca  prisons.  Cells  are  cold 
In  the  winter  and  hot  and  stuffy  in  the 
summer.  Several  political  prisoners  are  sent 
to  these  two  prisons. 

Cells  in  most  prisons  in  Poland  are  crowd- 
ed The  volume  standard  set  by  the  World 
Health  Organization  at  10  m3  is  usually  not 
observed.  Sometimes  several  inmates  have 
to  share  one  cot.  and  are  unable  to  turn 
from  one  side  to  another  during  the  night. 
In  some  cases,  inmates  even  have  to  take 
turns  sleeping.  In  some  other  cases.  Inmates 
have  to  sleep  on  the  floor. 

Cells  usually  have  running  cold  water  and 
toilets,  but  the  sanitary  insUllations  are  In 
no  way  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cell. 
There  are  no  soap  or  disinfecting  products. 
Prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  receive  any  of 
these  products  during  visits  from  relatives. 


In  a  womena'  jail  near  Warsaw  In  a  cell  de- 
signed for  12-14  people  there  were  20  In- 
mates. The  only  sanitary  Installations  there 
were  a  wash-bowl  and  two  buckets  of  cold 
water  for  everybody  in  the  cell  for  a  day. 
Some  of  the  inmates  had  VD  and  other 
communicable  diseases. 

In  a  women's  jail  in  Orudzladz  there  is  no 
running  water  in  the  cells  and  no  toilets, 
only  buckets. 

The  official  prison  rules  in  Poland  give  an 
inmate  the  right  to  the  use  of  hot  water 
once  a  week.  This  rule  Is  seldom  observed. 

The  rules  also  Include  the  right  to  a  walk 
one  hour  a  day.  In  practice,  prisons  that  ob- 
serve that  rule  are  exceptions.  In  many 
places  the  walking  time  Is  usually  cut  to  30 
or  15  minutes.  In  some  places  Inmates  go  out 
only  a  few  times  a  week.  Only  In  some 
places  do  the  prison  directors  extend  the 
walking  time  or  even  permit  exercise. 

All  Inmates  suffer  from  the  lack  of  exer- 
cise and  fresh  air.  Cells  are  fusty  and  crowd- 
ed, the  only  thing  prisoners  can  do  Is  to  sit 
on  stools  without  backs.  During  the  day  In- 
mates in  all  Polish  prisons  are  not  allowed 
to  He  down.  Permission  to  lie  down  (for  a 
specific  number  of  hours  a  day)  can  only  be 
Issued  by  a  physician. 

Prisoners  usually  receive  sufficient 
amounts  of  food,  but  the  meals  are  poor  In 
vitamins  and  proteins.  The  taste  is  terrible. 
Menus  differ  from  place  to  place,  but  the 
basics  are  usually  potatoes  and  noodles. 
Prisons,  as  opposed  to  Investigative  jails. 
have  usually  slightly  better  meals. 

In  the  Warsaw  Rakowlecka  prison  In  mld- 
1985  the  daily  meals  were  as  follows:  break- 
fast—surrogate coffee  with  milk  but  no 
sugar  and  a  pound  of  bread  (bread  to  last 
for  the  rest  of  the  day).  1  tbs.  of  margerine. 
a  little  jam  or  cheese  spread;  lunch— soup 
and  potatoes  or  gruel  with  some  sort  of 
meat  sauce,  very  seldom  a  kind  of  hamburg- 
er with  a  small  amount  of  meat  in  it: 
supper— black  surrogate  coffee  with  sugar, 
and  what's  left  from  the  breakfast  bread, 
plus  a  little  margerine.  Once  a  week,  an  ad- 
dition: a  slice  of  cheap  cold  cuts. 

Inmates  under  Investigation  are  allowed 
to  receive  a  monthly  food  parcel  weighing 
up  to  7  pounds.  After  the  conviction  Inmates 
have  no  statutory  right  to  receive  parcels 
from  relatives,  but  the  prison  director  can 
permit  their  receipt  (up  to  6  a  year)  In  some 
cases. 

Prisons  hospitals  are  usually  dirty  and 
crowded.  The  most  horrendous  example  Is 
that  of  the  womens'  hospital  In  the  Orud- 
zladz prison.  Only  a  part  of  the  hospital  has 
running  water.  The  delivery  ward  has  no 
sewage  system,  women  In  the  last  weeks  of 
pregnancy  are  forced  to  carry  huge  buckets 
with  excrement  to  a  drain  several  hundred 
feet  away. 


SUMMARY  OP  SOVIET  SALT 
VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  important  paper  re- 
cently received  in  testimony  by  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee.  This 
paper  is  entitled  "Soviet  Maskirovka 
and  Arms  Control  Verification,"  and  it 
is  written  by  Mr.  William  R.  Harris. 
Bill  Harris  is  the  principal  drafter  of 
the  famous  "GAC  Report"  on  Soviet 
SALT  Violations,  of  which  I  obUined 
White  House  release  on  October  10, 
1984.  The  GAC  Report  was  the  report 


of  President  Reagan's  General  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament,  and  it  was  commis- 
sioned by  President  Reagan  in  October 
1982.  The  "GAC  Report  on  Soviet 
SALT  Violations"  was  received  by  the 
President  In  November  1983. 

Mr.  Harris'  main  point  is  that  Soviet 
Maskirovka— deliberate  camouflage, 
concealment  and  deception— has  im- 
peded United  States  national  technical 
means  of  verification  significantly 
during  the  1969-85  SALT  period,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  both  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  banned  deliberate  Soviet  con- 
cealment which  impeded  United 
States  verification  by  national  techni- 
cal means.  Bill  Harris  argues  that 
Soviet  Maskirovka  has  even  made  use 
of  American  verification  techniques 
and  the  United  States-Soviet  SALT 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  as 
feedback  mechanisms  for  improving 
their  concealment  and  deo«|^tion.  The 
purpose  of  Soviet  Maskirovka,  itself  a 
SALT  violation,  is  to  cover  and  conceal 
further  Soviet  SALT  violations.  Thus 
Soviet  Maskirovka  SALT  Violations 
have  been  used  for  Improving  Soviet 
ability  to  use  United  States  verifica- 
tion mechanisms  in  order  to  cover 
other  Soviet  SALT  violations.  As  the 
GAC  Report  stated: 

The  expanding  Soviet  national  conceal- 
ment and  deception  program  may  have  been 
a  preparation  or  a  cover  for  more  extensive 
violations  taking  place  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Maskirovka  aho  Arms  Control 

VERiriCATION 

(By  William  R.  Harris) 

An  edited  version  of  this  paper  is  to  be 
published  In:  Brian  Dalley  and  Patrick 
Parker  (eds.),  Soviet  Strategic  Deception. 
Lexington,  MA:  Lexington  Books.  1986.  This 
Is  a  revised  version  of  a  paper  presented  at 
the  Naval  Post-graduate  School,  Monterey, 
California,  on  September  26.  1985. 

Views  expressed  are  those  of  the  author 
and  may  not  reflect  positions  of  The  Rand 
Corporation  or  its  research  sponsors,  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  on  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament,  or  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Why  has  the  arms  control  process  caused 
so  many  to  wish  there  were  a  safe  shelter 
from  arms  control,  and  why  has  arms  con- 
trol occasioned  such  friction  among  nations? 
Part  of  the  dissatisfaction  results  from  the 
ability  of  the  U.S.  to  verify,  with  all  too 
high  confidence,  patterns  of  Soviet  material 
breaches  of  contracted  commitments.  Insuf- 
ficient mutuality  of  Interest  may  lead  to 
treaty  breaches:  when  these  continue  after 
detection  and  requests  for  cessation,  failure 
to  cure  reversible  violations  Indicates  a  fail- 
ure of  deterrence,  need  for  more  effective 
responsive  measures,  and  Imprudence  of 
arms  control  commitments  that  depend 
upon  mutuality  of  compliance  to  achieve 
their  objectives. 

The  relatlonshp  between  arms  control  ver- 
ification and  maskirovka  (masking  by  means 
of  denial  and  deception  activities)  that  is 
most  disturbing  is  not  that  maskirovka  Im- 
pedes verification  but  that  verification  In- 
duces maskirovka.  Elements  of  deliberate 


Soviet  armi  control  violations,  and  their 
perpetuation  after  complaint,  are  best  ex- 
plained through  an  appreciation  of  the  con- 
tribution of  feedback  from  the  arms  control 
process  In  perfecting  Soviet  maskirovka  pro- 
grams for  Soviet  defense  activities  that 
depend  for  their  effectlveneM  upon  unex- 
pectedness of  l(x»tlons.  numbers,  or  mia- 
slons.  The  solution  is  not  disarmament  with- 
out verification,  nor  Is  a  solution  to  be 
found  in  advising  the  SovieU  with  precision 
about  which  of  their  countermeasures  have 
been  most  effective  in  eroding  the  reliability 
of  U.S.  verification. 

The  pervasiveness  of  Soviet  maskirovka 
activities  must  be  taken  into  account  In 
judging  whether  Intelligence  suffices  to  take 
responsive  actions.  Apologists  among  the  In- 
telligentsia, the  apologentsia.  may  ask  us  to 
verify  in  perpetuity,  long  after  we  have  veri- 
fied cheating.  The  will  to  respond  Is  essen- 
tial, but  so  Is  better  Intelligence  on  likely 
consequences  of  policy  responses  Intended 
to  strengthen  incentives  for  arms  control 
compliance.  Irrespective  of  the  Illegality  of 
elements  of  Soviet  maskirovka  programs, 
the  Gorbachev  leadership  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  irresponsibility  of  the  present 
level  of  Soviet  counter-reconnaissance  ac- 
tivities. Without  self-restraint  on  the  Soviet 
side  there  is  unnecessary  risk  of  crisis  esca- 
lation, and  compelling  reason  to  rely  upon 
greater-than-expected  Soviet  threats  for 
NATO  force  planning  and  decision-making. 

Even  on-site  Inspection  with  unlimited 
quotas  (available  under  the  Versailles  con- 
trol system  of  the  1920s)  may  be  Inadequate 
to  verify  compliance,  If  the  host  state  Is  no 
more  supportive  of  the  control  regime  than 
was  Germany  In  the  interwar  period. 
Treaty-specified  data  exchanges— as  with 
the  Anglo-German  naval  agreements  of  the 
1930s  and  SALT  II— have  led  to  exaggera- 
tion of  the  restraining  effects  of  treaty 
limits  upon  strategic  force  levels  and  to  the 
falsification  of  exchanged  data  in  1935-39 
and  during  MBFR  talks  and  SALT  II  daU 
exchanges  more  recently.  A  regime  for  veri- 
fication aided  by  limited  on-site  inspection 
has  worked  for  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (except  with  regard  to  unde- 
clared facilities),  but  has  not  been  allowed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  In  bilateral  arms  con- 
trol commitments. 

The  present  system  of  verification  by  na- 
tionally-controlled technical  intelligence 
(national  technical  means,  or  NTMs)  owes 
much  to  the  Woods  HoIp  Summer  Study  of 
1962.  Relying  upon  national  technical 
means  of  verification.  Instead  of  on-site  In- 
spection, has  made  it  easier  to  reach  arms 
control  agreements.  The  Woods  Hole 
Summer  Study  Report  of  1962  Indicated 
that  verification,  to  be  adequate,  must  fa- 
cilitate decisions  in  response  to  verification 
of  noncompliance.  Reporting  on  the  state  of 
compliance  Is  not  by  itself  an  adequate  veri- 
fication capability.  Intelligence  must  facili- 
tate decisions  to  implement  responsive 
measures  If  verification  indicates  violations 
that  defeat  the  object  and  purpose  of  arms 
control  treaties.  Intelligence  that  may  be 
publicly  released  Is  essential  to  inform  the 
American  public  and  allied  governments.  If 
Intelligence  Is  so  fragile  that  it  cannot  be 
shared  In  substantial  measure  with  the 
public,  responsive  policies  may  not  be  politi- 
cally sustainable  and  meaningful  arms  con- 
trol may  be  jeopardized  as  a  result. 

Verification  by  national  technical  means 
supplemented  by  data  exchanges  and  verifi- 
cation presumptions,  whatever  their  theo- 
retical prospect,  has  been  substantialy 
eroded  by  systematic  Soviet  countermeas- 
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ures  that  impede  verification.  This  system- 
atic attack  upon  the  means  of  remote  verifi- 
cation was  simply  not  contemplated  by  the 
Woods   Hole   Study    participants   of    1962. 
Maskirovka  tends  to  precede  arms  control 
negotiations,  so  as  to  protect  vital  Interests 
and  to  gain  advantage  if  agreements  result. 
The  "hidden  hand"  of  the  market  tends  to 
faciliUte  agreements  built  around  misper- 
ception.  SALT  I  perpetuated  a  Soviet  capac- 
ity for  preemptive  attack  on  U.S.  land-based 
strategic   forces   while   strengthening   U.S. 
confidence  that  the  targeted  forces  were 
less  vulnerable  to  attack  as  a  result  of  the 
agreement.  The  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention appeared  advantageous  to  U.S.  poli- 
ticians who  anticipated  Soviet  treaty  com- 
pliance and  also  political  opposition  to  pro- 
gram modernization  if  there  had  been  no 
BW  Convention.  Soviet  politicians  appear, 
with  hindsight,  to  have  projected  a  contain- 
ment of  U.S.   biological  weapon  advances 
and   expansion   of    facilities    for   a   covert 
Soviet   biological  and   toxin  weapons  pro- 
grams. ,  .      , 

Verification  has  aided  Soviet  maskirovka, 
by  assuring  predicUbility  of  intelligence  col- 
lection by  adversaries  and  by  providing  in- 
centives for  feedback  that  aids  deception 
planners.  Maintenance  of  excess  SS-7 
launchers  in  1976-77.  not  by  itself  of  high 
military  significance,  was  probably  inten- 
tional and  part  of  a  deliberate  Soviet  effort 
to  diagnose  and  challenge  U.S.  verification 
capabilities.  Older  Soviet  ICBMs.  concur- 
rently removed  from  declared  silo  launch- 
ers, simply  disappeared,  and  were  not  ac- 
knowledged in  the  Soviet-provided  SALT  II 
database.  The  Soviete  have  effectively 
blunted  the  U.S.  response  to  any  strategic 
reserve  missile  force  the  Soviets  have  re- 
tained. Similarly,  the  verification  debate  on 
the  Treshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  SALT  II 
must  have  clarified  Soviet  understanding  of 
the  effectiveness  of  their  reconnaissance 
countermeasures.  _,   .  ^     •  . 

The  verification  process  has  aided  Soviet 
maskirovka  perhaps  more  effectively  than 
maskirovka  had  aided  Soviet  efforts  to 
counter  verification.  Despite  Soviet  maskir- 
ovka. the  U.S.   has  verified  a  substantial 
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number  and  broad  scope  of  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol violations.  Tables  1  through  3  compare 
findings  of  five  Presidentially-sponsored  re- 
ports, each  reported  to  the  Congress,  on 
Soviet  arms  control  noncompliance.  Table  4 
lists  arms  control  commitments  involving 
apparent  Soviet  compliance.  Agreements  to 
minimize  risks  of  accidental  conflict,  to  con- 
tain the  spread  of  dangerous  technologies, 
and  to  contain  competition  in  remote  envi- 
ronmenU  have  been  mostly  free  from  de- 
tected violations.  Table  5  summarizes  find- 
ings in  Presidentially-sponsored  reports  on 
selective  restoration  of  Soviet  compliance 
with  contracted  commitments.  Since  the  So- 
viets deny  the  facU  of  noncomplylng  con- 
duct and  do  not  take  public  credit  for  re- 
stored compliance,  this  sector  also  presenU 
a  challenge  to  U.S.  verification. 

Contrary  to  advocacy  by  various  former 
U  S  Ambassadors  to  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission  (SCO.  the  most  notable 
restorations  of  apparent  compliance  have 
been  achieved  after  persistent  public  com- 
plaint outside  the  SCC.  SCC  rules  requiring 
privacy  of  SCC  working  sessions,  without 
rules  for  public  plenary  sessions,  result  In  a 
compliance  process  that  actually  reduces 
Soviet  costs  of  noncompliance  In  sectors 
where  the  SCC  has  jurisdiction. 

The  apparent  cessation  of  Soviet  use  or 
transfer  for  use  by  Soviet  allies  of  lethal 
chemicals  and  toxin  weapons,  since  1983. 
followed  extensive  publicity  and  U.N.  Inves- 
tigation. There  was  no  SCC  to  bury  com- 
plaints or  excuse  delayed  Soviet  remedi- 
ation. Restored  compliance  with  the  duty  to 
provide  advance  notice  of  military  exercises 
In  Europe  followed  Issuance  of  semi-annual 
public  reports  of  the  E>epartment  of  State 
on  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  compliance,  and  in- 
volvement of  many  nations.  The  issue  of 
Backfire  bomber  production  levels  was  not  a 
formal  SCC  Issue,  but  was  aired  In  press 
commentaries  on  Soviet  noncompliance 
before  reported  reductions  In  the  Backfire 
production  rates  for  1984  and  1985. 

Several  exemplars  of  SCC  "success"  in  re- 
solving compliance  questions  are  more  ap- 
propriately exemplars  of  the  SCCs  role  m 
perfecting  Soviet  maskirovka  activities  or 


other  treaty-evasion  strategies.   U.S.  com- 
plaints in  1975,  presented  In  the  SCC.  re- 
garding Soviet  deliberate  concealment  meas- 
ures led  to  a  partial  pause  (publicly  noted 
by  Secretary  Vance  in  1978)  preceding  an 
unprecedented  expansion  of  Soviet  maskir- 
ovka activities.  U.S.  complaint  in  the  SCC 
about  concurrent  testing  of  Soviet  air  de- 
fense and  ABM  equipment  failed  to  stop 
such  teste,  and  preceded  deployment  of  stra- 
tegic  surface-to-air    missiles   systems   that 
Soviet  officials  have  admitted  to  be  capable 
of  intercepting  U.S.  ICBMs.  The  Illegally- 
situated   radar   near   Krasnoyarsk   that   is 
nearing  operational  status  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  repeated  SCC  discussions  that  have 
not  resulted  in  cessation  of  construction  ac- 
tivities. This  Illegal  radar  Is  located  in  the 
center  of  an  ellipse  of  deployed  strategic 
SAM  interceptors,  some  of  which  must  (by 
Soviet  admissions)  be  presumed  to  have  a 
capacity  to  intercept  U.S.  ICBMs.  U.S.  ex- 
pressions of  concern.  In  the  SCC  and  else- 
where  about  Soviet  mobile  ICBM  develop- 
ment,   and    about    possible   SS-16   deploy- 
mente  at  Plesetek  brought  no  relief  over 
nearly    a   decade.   The   Soviete   reportedly 
withdrew  SS-16  ICBM  systenw  from  Ple- 
setek in  1985,  after  deriving  whatever  oper- 
ational experience  the  Soviete  considered 
relevant  to  maskirovka  programs  and  other 
deployment    considerations    for    the    now 
operational  SS-25  mobile  ICBM  and  SS-20/ 
SS-28  mobile  IRBM  systems. 

Verification  Improvemente  depend  largely 
upon  U.S..  not  Soviet,  actions  to  obtain 
more  unexpected  and  adaptive  collection, 
and  to  exploit  available  information  to  sup- 
port responsive  Initiatives.  Verification  has 
been  successful  Insofar  as  It  has  gone,  but  it 
has  not  gone  half  the  way  to  providing  as- 
sessmente  that  national  and  allied  leaders 
require  to  formulate  and  implement  strate- 
gies that  cope  with  selective  and  continuing 
Soviet  breaches  of  arms  control  commit- 
mente.  Verification  must  help  us  understand 
why  our  hopes  are  unfulfilled,  how  our  na- 
tional security  Is  jeopardized,  and  what  al- 
ternative course  of  action  will  serve  the 
cause  of  International  security. 


TABU  l.-PR£SIDtNTlAL  REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON  SOVIH  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  ARMS  CONTROL  OBLIGATK)NS  STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  ARMS  AGREEMENTS 


President 


IMgihon  an)  ssue/nvorl 


GK  nort  12/2/13  ■ 


1/23/84(2) 


2/1/S5 ' 


6/10/85  * 


12/23/85 ' 


Dqtofmt  ol  l«ge  *iKMf»*  rjtt.  note  on  wttlw... 

aentaT  no  onented  outward.  1981  to  present 
TcMari  deplorineftt  ol  moWe  FIAT  TWIN  «BM   VditM... 

at  ■  1975,  and  amlmonj  denHwwnl  1975 

to  present 


.  NM6t  certamlii  a  vnlation 


Coninent  testni  ol  ABtt  and  SAM  amoonenis 
Mteate  concealment  measures        -__^  -■ 

MHI  and  ASK-related  actions  «i  pRvntM  v — — 

M*se  ol  tic  nalaial  Itrntoiy 
I^Mictaad  ol  »8«l  laundten — •- •— 

""  gllJSr:  2f?ZL«««  SS-19  »)  SS-17  Oc»«»««n  m^^<m>^ 

iSte  desurte  Iml  on  lw»y  CSM  launctes.  pufpose 

1972  10  present  ^^ 

[fcaBlle  CBwalment  measures     -...„._...  vmbbb 

nmOOO.  mitig  Uundiers  ol  modnn  jritotc  msste  ^^^^  ,_v.u„  **»_*< 

OlSwwit  ol  Delta  modem  SIBM  launclieis  ei-  VrtatWB  (prtMlly  deWeralt)  ........ 

^^  SALT  I  Protocol  hwt,  1976-1977.  ds- 
ol  okki  latndiers 

tt)ni»iy  197* 

Yalii  SUB  ytmtUt  (sweraon  "to  doniiM ~ - 

mae  mesk  earner 
Mk  imss*  tase  (SS-25)  at  ismantled  SS-7 — 

1979  SALT  II  TKATY  (imadlied)  (duty  not  to  deleit 
otiecl  and  purpose) 


Violation 
Potential 


Higlily  probable  violatnis... 


.  VioUtM ... 


Voialion.  no  corrective  action  has 

been  taken 
.  Apparent  testing  and  developmeni 


ol  ABM  components  and  hiitily 
probable  concurrent  testing.  SA- 
X-12  may  liave  some  I 


6M  ca 


pabilitcs 
Do 


Polental  violali..- Swus  cause  lor  conceni 

(Jjssdied  rK - 


May  be  pretarmg  ABM  delense 
.  Serious  cause  lor  concern. 


(Inw*  in  awttanet  (poMicil)     Compliance  »ntli  IlK  letter  ol  Ite 
agreement 

Not  a  violation  but  ttireat  to  US    Not  a  violation  but  tlireat  to  US 
ml  Allies  security                        and  Allies  security  .„,,,..     . 

.^  ISJ^'  Violalion.  useol  SS-7  laoMies  lor 


HM  toMt  or  deploymegt  ol  second  ne*  type   ProbaHe  vnMKR 


mwm  MM  oa  flV-lo.tlnn«|M  ratal  (SS-X-  \Matwi 
2S). 


Probable  violation  (pobtical) 
Violation  (pditcal) 


Future  vnlatipii. . 


SS-25  ICBMs 


Violation  (poMeal) - Irteversible  violation Clear  and  irreversible  vioUton 

Violation  (poMKH) Senous  concerns  unresolved  VioUlion  (political) 
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TABLE  l.-PREStOENTIAL  REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON  SOVIET  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  ARMS  CONTROL  OBLIGATIONS  STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  ARMS  AGREEMENTS-Continued 


OUitation  and  issue/rqart 


(X,  report  12/2/83  < 


1/23/84(2) 


2/1/85* 


6/10/85 ' 


12/23/85  • 


Encryptan  npedrng  verilicatioii VaMw Viotttion  (letal.  79-81)  (poMcal.   Volatnn  (legil  79-81)  (pcMcil.   Volitm 

82-    )  82-    ) 

DeUierate  concealment 

Pteetjk  lest  center VUalien „._ 

Association  ol  imsste  and  laundiers  durng 

teslmg 

Deptoymenlol  theSS-ie  mobilelCBMat  Plesetsk       Probable  violation Probable  noUloi  (fetal.  79-81)    Probable  violatai  (le|al.  79-81)    prtbabk  moMm.. 

(political.  82-    )  (political.  82-    ) 

Falsilication  ol  SALT  II  database.  1979 

Backlire  bomber  production  above  30  per  |Mi 

Exceeding  strategic  nuclear  delwery  velHCle  cein|.. 


K-    ) 


(fefal.  79-81)  (I 


movai 


deployment 
«  19l5 


>30/yr     belore     1984  <30/|ii 
»cel984        ^ 

tuition    (poM)    deptoyng   iMre 
'man  2504SN0VS 


■  Unclassified  summary  report  of  the  President  s  teneral  Advisory  Committee  on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament.  10/10/84 

<  Report  ol  the  PresidenI  on  Soviet  Noncompliance,  per  FY84  Arms  Control  Act.  1/23/84 

'  Report  of  the  President  on  Soviet  Noncompliance  per  FY85  Delense  Authorization  Act.  2/01/85  , 

'  Report  ol  the  President.  Dniidlni  in  Interim  Framework  for  Mutual  Restraint.  6/10/85 

>  Report  ol  the  President  on  Soviet  Noncompliance,  per  PL99-145.  12/23/85 

TABLE  2.-PRESI0ENTIAL  REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON  SOVIET  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  ARMS  CONTROL  OBLIGATIONS  RESTRAINTS  ON  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  TESTING 


Obligation  and  issue/report 


W.  report  12/2/83  ■ 


Presrtent 


1/23/84  ' 


2/1/85  > 


6/10/85* 


12/23/85  » 


Nuclear   Test   Moratorium.   1958-61    (Unilateral  Soviet 
commitments) 

Resumption  ol  atmospheric  testing,  1961-62.  during   Breach  ol  unilateral  commitment _ _ :... 

negotiation  of  treaty  banning  atmospheric  tests 
1963  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 

Venting  radioactive  debris  outside  the  Soviet  Union.    Numerous  vMlatoni Numerous  noUlions... 

when  available  and  reasonable  precautions  could 
have  contained  debris.  1965  to  present 
1974   Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and   1976  Protocol 
lunratilied)  (effective  March  31.  1976) 

Underground  nuclear  testing  with  yields  in  excess  of   Suspicion  ol  repeated  vnlatnis IMy  i 

150  kt  hmil 


Violations 


lAely  vmatnn 


Ukefy  vnutnns 


'  Unclassified  summary  report  ol  the  President  s  General  Advisory  Committee  on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmjment,  10/10/84 

'  Report  ol  ttie  President  on  Soviet  Noncompliance,  per  FY84  Arms  Control  Act.  1/23/84 

=  Report  ol  the  President  on  Soviet  Noncompliance,  per  FY85  Delense  Authorization  Act,  2/01/85. 

*  Report  ol  tfie  President.  BuiUing  an  Interim  Framework  lor  Mutual  Restraint.  6/10/85 

'  Report  ol  tfie  President  on  Soviet  Noncompliance,  per  P199-145,  12/23/85 

TABU  3.-PRESIDENTIAL  REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON  SOVIET  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  ARMS  CONTROL  OBLIGATIONS  OTHER  SOVIET  ARMS  CONTROL  COMMITMENTS 


Obligation  and  issue/report 


GAC  report  12/2/83  ' 


Presdent 


1/23/84 ' 


2/1/85 » 


6/10/85 ' 


12/23/85  ■ 


Breach  ol  unilateral  commdment 


Volationi,. 


Circumventions 
and  purpose 


deleating    obiect 


Offensive  Weapons  in  Cuba,  1962  (Unilateral) 

Deployment  of  offensive  weapons  (MRBM  and  IRBM 
missiles,  medium  bombers)  m  Cuba,  Sept  -(kt 
62 
Offensive  Weapons  in  Cuba  (Reciprocal  unilateral  commit' 
menl)-1970 
Deploving  and  tending  Soviet  nudear  missile<arrYing   Breach  ol  unilalerai  commitments 
suomrines  in  Cuban  territorial  waters,  1970- 
1974 
Biological  Weapons  Convention,  1972 

Retention  of  laolities,  continued  biological  munitions 
production,  storage  Iransler  and  use.  maintaining 
an  offensive  biological  warfare  program  and  capa 
bility:  1972  to  present 
Geneva  Protocol  ol  1925  (cliemical  and  toxm  weapons) 
Transfer  ol  chemical  and  toxin  weapons  to  Vietnam, 
with  subsequenl  use.  1975-83.  and  Soviet  use  in 
Alghanislan.  1980-82.  against  nationals  ot  Proto- 
coT  nonparties 
Montreui  Convention  ot   1936  and  Law  ol  the  Sea 
Convention  ol  1982 
Transit  ol   aircralt   carriers  through  tfie   Turkish 
Straits.  Black  Sea  construction  necessitates  future 
violations 
Helsinki  Final  Act  of  1975 

Failure  to  provide  2lKlay  notice  and  specilied  data   Violations  1981  and  1983 
before   exercises   involving   more  Itian   25.000 
troops  1981  and  1983 
Conventional  Weapons  Convention.  1981 

Use  of  booby-trap  mines  and  incendiary  weapons 
against    civilians    in   Afghanistan.    1981-1982. 
belore  entry.into-torce  ol  Protocols  in  December 
1983 
SS-20    Mobile   IRBM    Deploymeni    Moratorium.    March 
1982-Nov  1983  (Unilateral) 
Completion  of  construction  ol  mobile  IRBM  launcher    Breach  ol  unilatral  commitment 
bases,  despite  pledges  ol  March  and  May  1982 


VJoWions 


Violations  (codification  ol  custom, 
ary  international  law) 


Violations  (codilication  ol  custom, 
ary  international  law)— not 
continued  84 


Stgnficant  noWnns 


Signitcanl  volations 


Vaiabons.  eipanded  BW  and  I 
tacilitvs  since  1972 


Violatans.  no  endence  o< 
attadis  m  1985 


Violations,, 


Violalion  (political)  1981 


Violation      (political  I 
notice- 1983 


improved   Violation  ol  terms 


Violation   81,  mffwwl  notn  prt- 
ndedin  1984-1985 


Violations  (codificatioo  of  custom- . 
ary  international  law) 


■  Unclassified  summary  report  of  the  President's  General  Advisory  Comminee  on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament,  10/10/84 
» Report  of  the  PresidenI  on  Soviet  Noncompliance,  per  FY84  Arms  Control  Act,  1/23/84, 
'  Report  of  the  PresidenI  on  Soviet  Noncompliance,  per  fY85  Delense  Authorization  Act,  2/1/85 
•  Report  of  the  President,  Buikling  an  Interim  Framework  lor  Mutual  Restraint.  6/10/85, 
» Report  ol  the  President  on  Soviet  Noncompliance,  per  Pl.99-145,  12/23/85 
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CcmglaKt 


OMr 


US-USSR  HcodBits  A«t«Biwil  of  WUax  "oHlwi.  i«*«  »  "  tM»i»^ 
Frj«c«4JSSIl  Awdoits  ««reBi«<il  0(1976 
UMted  Umplom-USSS  Acodwts  Ajreerawt  ol  1976 

ISTSSS  frfidU  iSrtn.  mMm  <*  1974 

CMMitm  m  tt»  (*»sic*  P«i»«ct«»  ot  Nudex  Iblenal.  USSR  ralitation  19«3 

MjrctK  Trat>  ol  l959 

Outei  Soaa  Truly  ot  19«7 

Seated  treaty  o(  1971 

Comcntoi  or  EmiraiimoiUI  IftaWiulion  o(  1977 


^^    Od   10    19g4   Ripats  0.  th.  P.«.d.rt  t.  tl»  a«p«s  »  So>^  Nonaw»»«.  Ho   ».  19S4.  F*   1.  1985,  and  te  23.  1985 

SowcR   »vt\  (H  V<e  Owal  VMsoy  Commmw  or  *ms  Control  and  DBamament.  uci    lu.  iw,  iw 

TABLE  5.-PRESIDENTIAL  REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS  REGARDING  SELECTIVE  RESTORATION  Of  SOVIET  COMPLIANCE 


OHifatan  and  ssue/rttoft 


GM:  rvofl  12/2/(3 


6/10/85 


1/23/84 


2/1/85 


SMTI 


boss  iwdwi  SUM  Uundim  - 

SWT  H  Iialy  ^ 

SS-16  raoWe  CWfc  at  Ptettsl . 


1976-1977 
wolitiaK 


PrabaHe  vnlatian 


(KMerile CinBilly » 

_ MgUt 


In  conpfcvKC 

.  ProbaUevnUW- 


gadifn  Saitti  produdiM 
Gnna  NIocal  ol  1925 


Not  puMdy  r«vM.. 


Inlaateicy  12/23/85 


Ntoble  rtflioval  ol  SS-16  eguv 
nwnt 

I  undn  30/ 


Evidcnct  ol  decfcase 
r  m  1984-85 


TrX"a;«-««d»«ll...- C^™^    *tat«g    ob,«t    V-atOB 


V«Ut»K  ««  con1,««l  .  1984       Signiliafl  »M»S *,SS?ri985''**"  °*  '^' 


Hdsnki  Fnal  Act 
21-43* 


adMia  noto  ol  m*taiy  oeresB   \Watoo  «  1981  and  1983 


V«t».  «  1981 VW«  «  1981.  ^inn^l  n*c.   V«W«« TSJS^  ImI^Ss 

HI  19U- 


,^W:»^  10/10/1984  P,«^s  r^  to  tf  C^tHS  on  S.»d  .«»n»«..  l/2i;i984:2/l/1985.  6/10/1985.  a«.  12/23/1985 


THE  FRAGILE  FLOWER  OF 
LATIN  DEMOCRACY 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  approaches  yet  another 
round  in  the  continuing  debate  about 
U.S.  policy  in  Central  America,  we 
should  pause  for  a  moment  and  listen 
to  the  words  of  Carlos  Puentes.  Mr. 
Puentes  is  a  distinguished  Latin  Amer- 
ican scholar  and  world-renowned 
expert  on  the  history  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. He  also  is  a  friend  of  the 
United  States.  His  career  is  as  rich  and 
as  varied  as  are  his  many  talents:  he  is 
a  former  diplomat,  a  learned  profes- 
sor, a  great  teacher,  and  a  brilliant 
novelist. 

Carlos  Puentes  shares  the  same  con- 
cerns and  ideals  that  have  moved  and 
inspired  the  American  people  through- 
out our  history.  His  great  value  to  us 
in  the  North  is  his  perspective  as  a 
friend  from  the  South.  With  his  words 
and  his  thoughts,  Carlos  Puentes  has 
sought  to  bridge  500  years  of  different 
cultural  and  political  history.  In  his 
work,  he  has  become  a  human  bridge 
between  North  and  South,  patiently 
and     painstakingly     explaining     and 
teaching  and  advising.  He  has  become 
an  interpreter  of  the  American  experi- 
ences to  the  American  peoples— not 
only   to   promote   understanding,    al- 
though     understanding      is      surely 
needed,  but  also  to  advance  those  very 
same    values    which    all    Americans 
share— freedom,     democracy,    human 
rights,  social  justice,  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 


Last  July.  Carlos  Puentes  gave  the 
keynote  address  to  the  annual  awards 
diimer  of  the  Campaign  for  Economic 
Democracy.  In  his  speech,  he  touches 
on  our  past,  on  our  present,  and  on 
our  future. 
Of  the  past,  he  said: 
Whenever  we  look  at  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  Americas— developing  and  de- 
veloped-we  must  bear  this  difference  in 
mind.  We  cannot  possibly  be  judged  by  your 
standards,  nor  you  by  ours:  we  must  arrive 
at  a  new  pact  of  cultural  understanding, 
preceeding    political    or    economic    under- 
standing. 

The  historical  and  cultural  roots  of  Anglo 
America  and  Latin  America  are  far  too  dis- 
similar. Our  tradition  is  that  of  theocratic 
Indian  empires.  Iberian  royal  absolutism, 
the  Inquisition  and  the  Counter  Reforma- 
tion: the  world  of  Montezuma  and  Cortes, 
Philip  II  and  Torquemada— but  also  of  Cer- 
vantes and  Saint  Theresa  and  Father  Barto- 
lome  de  las  Casas  who  dared  proclaim  that 
the  conquered  Indian  had  a  soul. 

We  have  lived  under  a  mixture  of  Scholas- 
tiscism  and  Utopia,  where  abbeyance  to  hi- 
erarchy and  the  expecUtion  of  grace 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  tempered  by  loyalty  to 
collective  ends  and  national  values  which 
outweigh  the  ends  and  values  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

One  thing,  though,  remains  more  or  less 
constant:  the  means  to  these  ends  are  grant- 
ed from  above,  through  authoritarian  con- 
cession, and  when  this  does  not  happen, 
they  are  wrested  from  below,  through  vio- 
lent revolution. 

Democracy,  in  these  conditions,  is  a  frag- 
ile flower  in  Latin  America,  and  all  the  more 
admirable  when  it  blooms  in  spite  of  the 
tradition.  But  it  cannot  be  planted  from  the 
outside:  it  will  then  wither  and  grow  thorns. 


Of  the  present,  Mr.  Puentes  writes: 


The  world  has  changed  since  Jacobo 
Arbenz  was  overthrown  by  the  generals  and 
the  CIA  in  Guatemala  back  in  1954,  or  since 
Salvador  Allende  was  destabilized  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  then  murdered 
by  the  generals  back  in  1973. 

Latin  America  is  not  going  to  accept  one 
more  military  intervention  dictated  by 
Washington,  be  it  direct  or  by  proxy. 

Resistance  to  yet  another  United  States 
Intervention  in  Latin  America  is  the  issue 
that  links  the  will  of  the  governments  and 
the  people  throughout  Latin  America. 

In  the  present  policies  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration against  Nicaragua,  every  inde- 
pendent government  in  Latin  America  sees  a 
menace  against  its  own  sovereignty.  If  we  do 
not  bow  to  Washington's  wishes,  will  we  too 
be  punished  with  commercial  embargoes,  as- 
sailed by  mercenaries  hailed  as  •freedom 
fighters, "  and  denounced  as  undemocratic 
sUtes  where  only  the  United  States  can  su- 
pervise free  elections  and  tell  us  again,  as 
Woodrow  Wilson  did  in  1914,  I  will  teach 
Latin  Americans  to  elect  good  men  to  office. 
The  people  of  Latin  America  will  not 
stand  for  this  once  again. 

If  it  is  security— its  own  or  that  of  the 
region— that  Washington  is  worried  about, 
feeding  the  contra  war  is  no  solution.  Only 
through  diplomatic  means,  such  as  those 
proposed  by  the  Contadora  nations  for  the 
last  three  years,  can  a  formal  quid  pro  quo 
be  obtained  .  .  .  Prom  this  basic  agreement 
all  the  rest  will  follow:  symmetrical  actions 
in  reducing  the  level  of  armed  forces  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  isthmus,  withdrawing 
foreign  military  advisers,  disbanding  guerril- 
las, halting  passage  of  arms  across  national 
borders  and  forbidding  foreign  bases  on  the 
territory  of  Central  American  states.  Wash- 
ington, though,  demands  that  two  other  ele- 
ments be  privileged  above  all  the  rest.  One 
is  what  it  calls  dialogue  and  reconciliation 
between  the  Sandinista  government  and  the 
contra  bands.  This  is  manifestly  impossible: 


the  newly  independent  United  States  would 
not  have  reconciled  themselves  with  the 
"contras"  of  the  day,  the  Tories  acting  from 
Canada  .  .  . 

The  second  element  is  that  democracy  be 
"restored"  in  Nicaragua  .  .  .  You  cannot 
"restore"  what  has  never  existed.  .  .  .  Nlca- 
raguans  fought  for  their  independence  and 
against  U.S.  military  occupations  and  Amer- 
ican-backed dictatorships  for  more  than  70 
years.  What  did  the  United  States  do  to 
favor  democracy  in  Nicaragua  during  its 
period  of  suzerainty  between  1912  and  1979? 
What  does  Reagan  have  to  offer  today  in 
the  event  of  a  contra  victory?  Washington  Is 
behaving  like  an  international  Uriah  Heep. 
Be  frank:  it  wants  power  over  Nicaragua, 
not  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators to  read  the  words  of  Carlos 
Puentes  before  we  begin  our  debate 
about  whether  the  United  States 
should  continue  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  This  is  the 
advice  of  a  democrat  and  a  friend.  We 
should  take  heed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  of  Carlos  Puentes  on  July  12. 
1985  and  his  Newsweek  article  of 
March  3.  1986  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Economic  Democrat.  September 

1985] 
The  Fragile  Flower  of  Latin  Democracy- 
Diplomacy.  Not  War.  Will  Help  Nurture 

It  Along 

(By  Carlos  Puentes) 

(Carlos  Puentes,  an  internationally  re- 
nowned writer,  was  formerly  Mexico's  am- 
bassador to  France.  He  frequently  com- 
ments on  U.S. -Latin  America  relations.  He 
was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  annual  CED 
awards  dinner,  which  concluded  the  July 
12-13  conference.) 

We  meet  as  Latin  America  lives  through 
one  of  the  greatest  crisis— some  say  the 
greatest— of  its  contemporary  history. 

We  share  a  continent  of  enormous  con- 
trasts and  vast  inequalities.  Every  single 
Latin  American  nation  is  a  developing 
nation.  But  we  live  alongside  the  most  de- 
veloped nation  in  the  world,  the  strongest  in 
military  and  economic  terms— not  always, 
unfortunately,  the  wisest  in  political  terms. 

Whenever  we  look  at  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  Americas— developing  and  de- 
veloped—we must  bear  this  difference  in 
mind.  We  cannot  possibly  be  judged  by  your 
standards,  nor  you  by  ours:  we  must  arrive 
at  a  new  pact  of  cultural  understanding, 
preceeding  political  or  economic  under- 
standing. 

The  historical  and  cultural  roots  of  Anglo 
America  and  Latin  America  are  far  too  dis- 
similar. Our  tradition  is  that  of  theocratic 
Indian  empires.  Iberian  royal  absolutism, 
the  Inquisition  and  the  Counter  Reforma- 
tion: the  world  of  Montezuma  and  Cortes, 
Philip  II  and  Torquemada— but  also  of  Cer- 
vantes and  Saint  Theresa  and  Father  Barto- 
lome  de  las  Casas.  who  dared  proclaim  that 
the  conquered  Indians  had  a  soul. 

We  have  lived  under  a  mixture  of  Schola- 
tlsclsm  and  Utopia,  where  abbeyance  to  hi- 
erarchy and  the  expectation  of  grace 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  Is  tempered  by  loyalty  to 
collective  ends  and  national  values  which 


outweigh  the  ends  and  values  of  the  Individ- 
ual. 

One  thing,  though,  remains  more  or  less 
constant:  the  means  to  these  ends  are  grant- 
ed from  above,  through  authoritarian  con- 
cession, and  when  this  does  not  happen, 
they  are  wrested  from  below,  through  vio- 
lent revolution. 

Democracy,  in  these  conditions.  Is  a  frag- 
ile flower  In  Latin  America,  and  all  the  more 
admirable  when  it  blooms  In  spite  of  the 
tradition.  But  It  cannot  be  planted  from  the 
outside:  It  will  then  wither  and  „row  thorns. 
Your  tradition  is  that  of  self-government, 
the  rights  of  assembly  and  free  speech,  civil 
disobedience,  the  rule  of  law  and  the  es- 
pousal of  the  values  of  the  modem  world  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  Protestantism  and 
capitalism:  the  world  of  Magna  Carta,  the 
English  parliamentary  system.  Benjamin 
FYanklln  and  Thomas  Jefferson— but  also  of 
the  consecration  of  private  property  and  In- 
dividual interests  above  communal  values: 
the  world  of  John  Locke  and  Adam  Smith. 
of  the  slave  plantation,  the  urban  ghetto 
and  the  Industrial  sweat  shop:  the  world 
where  the  best  "injun"  was  the  dead 
"Injun." 

The  United  States  has  also  known  revolu- 
tion and  civil  war  when  Its  values  have  been 
denied  or  menaced.  But  most  of  the  time,  it 
has  shown  itself  capable  of  negotiating  and 
winning  for  the  civil  society  the  capacity  to 
negotiate  from  below.  We  wish  that  this  ca- 
pacity for  Internal  negotiation  were  present 
in  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Latin  America.  It  Is  rarely  so. 

Yes,  we  are  different:  North  Americans 
and  Latin  Americans.  We  cannot  impose  our 
vision  of  the  world  on  you,  nor  can  you  on 
us. 

Imagrlne  for  one  moment  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica had  possessed  the  power  to  Influence  the 
outcome  of  your  Civil  War  and  had  inter- 
vened decisively  In  favor  of  the  South. 
Indeed,  the  conservatives  in  Latin  America 
were  rooting  for  the  Confederacy  and  op- 
posed to  the  Union.  If  they  had  succeeded, 
they  would  have  frustrated  the  national 
design  of  the  history  of  the  United  SUtes. 

This  frustration  is  exactly  what  we  feel 
when  the  United  States  abuses  Its  tremen- 
dous power  and  thwarts  the  national  will  of 
Guatemala  or  Chile,  of  Cuba  or  Nicaragua, 
and  either  overthrows  their  legitimate  gov- 
ernments by  force,  or  exercises  the  gringo 
genius  for  self-fulfilling  prophecy,  driving 
the  revolutionary  countries  Into  allegiance 
with  an  dependency  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  mistakes  only  strengthen  the  Sovi- 
ets and  weaken  both  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States. 

They  are  to  l)e  avoided,  but  they  cannot 
be  avoided  unless  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  every  Latin  American 
country,  large  or  small,  to  determine  both 
Its  Internal  and  lU  foreign  policies,  even— es- 
pecially—when  they  do  not  coincide  with 
those  of  the  major  continental  power. 

For  the  world  has  changed  since  Jacobo 
Arbenz  was  overthrown  by  the  generals  and 
the  CIA  in  Guatemala  back  in  1954,  or  since 
Salvador  Allende  was  destabilized  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  then  murdered 
by  the  generals  back  In  1973. 

Latin  America  Is  not  going  to  accept  one 
more  military  Intervention  dictated  by 
Washington,  be  it  direct  or  by  proxy. 

Resistance  to  yet  another  United  States 
Intervention  In  Latin  America  Is  the  Issue 
that  links  the  will  of  the  governments  and 
the  people  throughout  Latin  America. 

In  the  present  policies  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration against  Nicaragua,  every  Inde- 


pendent government  In  Latin  America  sees  a 
menace  against  its  owns  sovereignty.  If  we 
do  not  bow  to  Washington's  wishes,  will  we 
too  be  punished  with  commercial  embar- 
goes, assailed  by  mercenaries  hailed  as 
"freedom  fighters."  and  denounced  as  un- 
democratic states  where  only  the  United 
States  can  supervise  free  elections  and  tell 
us  again,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  did  In  1914:  "I 
will  teach  Latin  Americans  to  elect  good 
men  to  office." 

The  people  of  Latin  America  will  not 
stand  for  this  once  again. 

And  the  civilian  governments  that  do  not 
follow  the  people  in  this  issue  will  be  left 
behind,  promptly  substituted  by  military  re- 
gimes or  challenged  by  revolutionary  convo- 
lusions. 

The  destiny  of  the  new  democratic  re- 
gimes In  Latin  America— the  Alfonsin  gov- 
ernment In  Argentina,  the  Sanguinettl  gov- 
ernment in  Uruguay,  the  new  Allan  Garcia 
presidency  In  Peru,  the  transition  towards 
direct  elections  and  civilian  government  in 
Brazil— would  t>e  broken  by  this  double 
jeopardy:  An  intolerable  invasion  of  a  Latin 
American  country  and  the  constant  post- 
ponement of  the  really  big  continental 
Issues  by  the  obsessive  Central  American 
follies. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  Central  American 
conflict  that  cannot  be  quickly,  even  quiet- 
ly, dealt  with  and  solved  through  diplomatic 
means  and  what  is  called,  in  other  parts, 
"constructive  engagement."  This  is  a  policy 
the  United  States  reserves  for  its  friends  In 
South  Africa  but  cannot  extend  to  its 
friends  In  Latin  America. 

Yet  the  incapacity  or  unwillingness  of  the 
present  administration  in  Washington  to  se- 
riously negotiate,  either  directly  or  through 
Its  friends  in  the  Contadora  group— Colom- 
bia, Mexico,  Panama  and  Venezuela— comes 
at  a  most  critical  moment,  when  everything 
that  Latin  America  has  been  able  to  achieve 
during  the  past  four  decades,  seems  to 
teeter  on  the  verge  of  an  Irreparable  catas- 
trophe. 

The  sense  of  the  crisis  we  are  living 
through  today  Is  that  It  endangers  even 
these  modest  gains  and  puts  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  our  modem  viability  into  doubt. 

Increasing  material  wealth  without  equiv- 
alent social  distribution  Is  now  giving  way  to 
a  decrease  in  wealth  and  a  decrease  in  Jus- 
tice. The  middle  classes  are  increasingly 
restless  as  they  undergo  a  revolution  of  lost 
expectations.  The  rural  areas  are  Increasing- 
ly poor  as  prices  for  agricultural  products 
steadily  decline. 

The  possibility  of  counting  on  diversified 
sources  of  economic  and  technological  sup- 
port decreases.  Production  per  Inhabitant 
fell  by  9  percent  last  year  In  Latin  America, 
bringing  us  back  to  the  level  of  1977:  eight 
years  wiped  out  in  one. 

Prices  rose  from  66  percent  in  1983  to  163 
percent  in  1984.  Only  in  Bolivia,  between 
December  1983  and  December  1984,  infla- 
tion hit  the  all-time  record  of  2,200  percent. 
Unemployment  is  also  at  record  levels.  And 
the  cycle  of  debt-fueled  development  has 
now  come  full  circle  to  a  situation  of  debt- 
fueled  stagnation. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Latin  America  stands 
at  S360  billion.  Our  export  earnings  have 
come  down  to  $95  billion  a  year.  Interest 
payments  on  the  debt  are  now  equivalent  to 
48  percent  of  export  earnings.  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  now  paying  $45  billion  interest  yearly. 
This  means  that  Latin  America  has  now 
become  a  net  exporter  of  capitals  to  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  exactly  at  the  moment 
when  it  needs  capitals  most. 
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It  also  means  that  very  little  is  left  for 
economic  development:  in  Mexico,  economic 
output  feU  by  4  percent  in  1983  and  in 
Brazil,  the  same  year,  by  3.3  percent. 

It  means  that  even  less  is  left  for  basic 
social  programs  in  health,  housing  and  edu- 
cation. It  means  that  trade  relations,  al- 
ready burdened  by  protectionism,  the  high 
price  of  the  dollar  and  the  declining  prices 
of  commodities,  continue  a  downhill  ride: 

Exports  from  the  Third  World  to  the  in- 
dustrialized world  declined  by  $42  billion 
last  year. 

But  imports  to  the  Third  World  from  the 
industrialized  nation  fell  accordingly:  in  the 
case  of  Mexico  alone,  we  imported  $7  billion 
less  from  the  United  SUtes  last  year. 

United  States  exports  to  Latin  America  as 
a  whole  fell  from  $38  billion  in  1981  to  $20 
billion  in  1983.  This  cost  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  the  loss  of  300,000  jobs.  In 
effect,  export-related  job  losses  accounted 
for  40  percent  of  U.S.  unemployment  be- 
tween 1980  and  1982. 

All  of  this  directly  affecU  the  economy  of 
the  United  States— indeed,  of  the  whole 
West. 

It  affects  the  sUbility  of  banks  whose 
Latin  American  debt  sometimes  comes  peril- 
ously close  to  being  equal  to  half,  three 
quarters,  or  even  more,  of  its  total  capital 
resources.  Not  only  the  United  States,  but 
the  whole  world,  and  certainly  Latin  Amer- 
ica, face  what  Eliot  Janeway  calls  "a  finan- 
cial Pearl  Harbor." 

How  can  any  government  maintam  stabili- 
ty when  it  suffices  for  the  U.S.  rate  of  inter- 
est to  jump  up  one  point,  and  presto,  you 
have  added  $2.5  billion  to  our  foreign  debt? 
How  can  any  government  demand  indefi- 
nite sacrifices  from  its  people,  endless  aus- 
terity that  is  perceived  as  mainly  satisfying 
foreign  creditors? 

The  millions  of  urban  marginals  in  our 
great  cities,  depolilicized,  with  nothing  to 
lose,  festering  in  the  favelas  and  ranchos,  in 
the  ciudades  perdidas,  the  lost  cities,  pre- 
pare their  assault  on  the  citadels  of  wealth 
and  privilege:  I  fear  that  we  might  plunge 
into  a  milenarist  explosion  of  almost  medie- 
val resonances  in  Latin  America. 

The  solution  for  Central  America  is  there, 
it  is  called  diplomacy  and  political  imagi- 
nation, it  is  being  offered  to  the  United 
SUtes  by  friends  of  the  United  SUtes— the 
Contadora  Group— and  it  is  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can solution  to  a  Latin  American  problem. 
If  the  United  States  does  not  support  this 
solution,  instead  of  merely  paying  lip  service 
to  it  from  time  to  time,  it  will  soon  find 
itself  without  a  say  in  Latin  American  politi- 
cal dynamics. 

Castro  has  demonstrated  that  he  can  re- 
enter Latin  America  on  his  own  terms,  disre- 
garding the  terms  imposed  by  the  United 
SUtes  since  the  Eisenhower  Administration. 
Latin  America  has  taken  note  and  now 
compares  its  own  peace  initiatives  in  Cen- 
tral America  with  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tions  almost  constant  contradiction  be- 
tween what  it  says  in  support  of  diplomacy 
and  what  it  does  in  support  of  military  ac- 
tivities. 

Acting  as  Latin  Americans,  the  four  Con- 
tadora nations  and  the  five  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  reached  an  agreement  in  Sep- 
tember of  1984  which  effectively  protecU 
the  interests  of  all  the  concerned  parties,  in- 
cluding the  United  SUtes. 

The  Contadora  Act  for  Peace  and  Coop- 
eration in  Central  America  recognizes  the 
security  of  all  the  sUtes  in  the  region. 

It  eliminated  all  foreign  military  presence 
and  deals  with  subjects  such  as  military  ma- 


neuvers, bases  and  advisers  with  the  objec- 
tive of  eliminating  them,  according  to  each 
country's  treaty  obligations. 

It  forbids  the  passage  of  arms  from  one 
country  to  another,  the  support  of  terror- 
ism, subversion  and  sabotage. 

It  esUblished  working  foundations  for  the 
control  and  reduction  of  the  arms  race  in 
Central  America  and  created  commissions 
on  verification  and  control  of  obligations 
that  must  be  formed  by  personalities  guar- 
anteeing impartiality  and  deserving  of  the 
support  and  confidence  of  all  the  sUtes  in 
the  region. 

This  agreement  was  freely  arrived  at  by 
the  five  Central  American  nations  acting  au- 
tonomously and  assisted  by  the  four  ConU- 
dora  countries  interested  in  reducing  the 
causes  of  friction  in  the  region,  since  a  Cen- 
tral American  war  would  spell  disaster  for 

all  of  us. 

E^rerything  seemed  perfect  until  Nicara- 
gua signed  the  agreement. 

Obviously,  the  United  SUtes  did  not 
expect  Managua  to  accept  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  promptly  denounced  the  Sandinis- 
tas for  using  public  relations  ploys.  Possibly, 
the  United  States  did  this  because  it  had  no 
intention  of  being  itself  hamstrung  by  these 
very  obligations. 

Certainly,  the  problem  with  negotiations 
is  that  they  bind  all  parties:  the  essence  of 
negotiations  is  that  everybody  gives  some- 
thing up  so  that  everyone  may  gain  some- 
thing more  important  than  what  he  or  she 
gives  up.  In  this  case,  the  universal  gain  was 
a  chance  for  peace  in  Central  America. 

Everyone  would  have  been  obliged  by  the 
treaty  provisions  against  covert  wars,  acts  of 
terrorism  and  sabouge.  passage  of  arms, 
military  maneuvers,  military  bases  and  mili- 
Ury  advisers,  not  only  Nicaragua.  Cuba  or 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  the  United 
SUtes:  the  people  who  brought  you  the 
mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors  and  the 
arming  of  Nicaraguan  contras. 

A  pretext  was  found:  the  United  States  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  the  peace  plan  unless 
stronger  guarantees  for  compliance  and  ver- 
ification were  given. 

This  quickly  became  an  excuse  for  con- 
stant postponement,  weakening  and  even 
sabotage  of  the  Contadora  process. 

While  the  American  Ulysses  roamed  un- 
fettered, the  faithful  Penelope  of  ConUdora 
was  meant  to  undo  each  night  what  she  had 
done  each  day. 

Indeed,  a  National  Security  Council  direc- 
tive of  October  1984  congratulated  itself  for 
effectively  blocking  Contadora. 

FYom  that  moment,  the  space  for  negotia- 
tions in  Central  America  has  constantly 
shrunk.  The  bilateral  talks  between  Nicara- 
gua and  the  United  States  in  the  Mexican 
port  of  Manzanillo  were  suspended.  The 
United  States  refused  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court  and  Nicaragua's  claim  against 
damages  to  iU  ports  and  refineries  by  direct 
American  actions. 

Honduras,  El  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica 
were  pressured  and  reminded  of  their  sUtus 
as  client  sUtes  of  the  U.S.  Honduras  was 
transformed  into  a  military  base:  the  cap- 
ital. Tegucigalpa,  is  now  called  "Saigoncito: 
Little  Saigon. "  complete  with  brothels  and 
cantinas. 

The  presence  of  the  Contra  armies  gave 
rise  to  intolerable  fears  in  Honduras:  would 
these  paid  mercenaries,  once  abandoned  by 
their  unlucky  sponsors,  roam  and  plunder 
Honduras-the  Mad  Max  of  Central  Amer- 
ica? 

Equally  tense  for  Honduras  was  the  pres- 
ence of  training  camps  for  the  Salvadoran 


military  in  its  territory,  since  El  Salvador, 
not  Nicaragua,  has  been  the  traditional 
enemy  of  Honduras. 

Instead  of  strengthening  the  rule  of  law. 
disregard  for  the  international  order,  the 
cover-up  of  illegal  actions  and.  most  espe- 
cially, the  arming  of  the  contras  and  the  ap- 
proval of  millions  of  dollars  for  them,  as 
well  as  the  Nicaraguan  reaction  in  seeking 
new  arms  to  counter  the  contras.  have  sys- 
tematically undermined  the  floors  for  nego- 
tiation. 

A  trade  embargo  which  no  one  respecte, 
from  which  no  one  profite  and  which  hurts 
the  people  and  the  civil  society  of  Nicaragua 
more  than  it  hurts  ite  government,  seemed 
to  symbolize  the  futility  of  Washington's 
hostility  against  Managua. 

Rationalizations  for  this  hostility  have 
shifted:  the  impossibility  of  publicly  demon- 
strating a  Nicaraguan  presence  in  the  Salva- 
doran civil  war  transformed  the  issue  from 
passage  of  arms  to  "democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua." 

This  is  an  issue,  as  we  all  know,  that  pre- 
occupied American  conservatives  profound- 
ly during  the  cozy  48  years  of  the  Somoza 
relationship,  when  today's  right-wing  pala- 
dins of  democracy  did  not  demand  of  the 
Somoza  clan  what  they  now  demand  of  the 
Sandinistas,  as  they  did  not  demand  it  of 
the  Argentinian  military  or  of  the  Pinochet 
dictatorship  in  Chile:  hypocrisy  is  not  de- 
mocracy. 

The  Administration  in  Washington  gave 
itself  the  godly  privilege,  parallel  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  in  iU  own  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, to  intervene  in  iU  neighbor's  lives, 
bully  them  and  decide  who  should  rule 
them. 

You  are  not  the  Soviet  Union,  you  cannot 
invoke  expediency  and  act  like  the  Soviet 
Union  because  then  you  cease  to  be  the 
United  States  and  everybody  ceases  to  dis- 
tinguish between  you  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
thus  weakening  you  and  strengthening 
them. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  mission  of  Latin  America 
to  constantly  remind  North  Americans  of 
this  fact. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  two  issues  that  I 
fear  are  making  some  headway  in  this  coun- 
try and  which  affect  us  deeply  in  Latin 
America. 

The  first  is  democracy,  as  defined  by  the 
United  SUtes,  and  not  independence,  as  de- 
fined by  Latin  America,  is  the  issue  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  second— the  corollary  of  the  first— is 
that  support  for  democracy  abroad  author- 
izes the  United  States  to  intervene,  if  not  di- 
rectly, then  through  counter-revolutionary 
activities  financed  by  the  United  sUtes.  in 
order  to  "restore"  democracy  in  a  foreign 
country. 

But  democracy,  like  revolution,  is  not  ba- 
nanas: it  cannot  be  exported.  You  cannot  re- 
store democracy  where  it  has  never  existed 
before:  What  democracy  can  be  "restored" 
in  Nicaragua?  Democracy  should  be  restored 
in  Chile,  where  it  had  a  profound  develop- 
ment before  the  Pinochet  coup,  with  Wash- 
ington's blessing,  happened  in  1973.  I  see  no 
CIA  financed  freedom  fighters  against  him 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes. 

The  forces  of  democracy  and  equilibrium 
are  hardly  helped  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
right  to  intervention,  which  presupposes 
that  Marxist  governments  are  bad  and  the 
guerrillas  that  oppose  them  are  good, 
whereas  client  governments  of  the  United 
SUtes  are  good  and  the  guerrillas  that 
oppose  them  are  bad. 
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We  live  In  a  world  divided  into  two  power 
blocs.  Latin  America.  Africa.  Asia,  even 
Europe  as  it  gathers  its  own  momentum  to 
enter  the  21st  Century,  wish  to  go  beyond 
this  division  towards  a  more  creative  and  di- 
versified world  of  plural  power  centers. 

In  the  meantime,  each  superpower  arro- 
gates unto  itself  a  sphere  of  Influence  and 
the  right  to  do  and  undo  governments  in 
that  sphere. 

The  histories  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
borders  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  also  the  histories  of  the  Latin 
American  republics,  are  wounded  by  the 
Intervention  of  the  major  regional  power. 
Russia  or  the  United  SUtes.  The  criterion 
by  which  we  can  judge  the  governments  and 
the  guerrillas  in  these  spheres  of  influence 
is  then  the  degree  of  their  subservience  to 
the  paramount  power,  or  their  independ- 
ence from  it. 

The  Afghan  guerrillas  are  freedom  fight- 
ers: they  oppose  the  Soviet  puppet  govern- 
ment in  Kabul.  But  the  contras  are  the 
creatures  of  the  administration  In  Washing- 
ton and  they  try  to  unseat  the  Sandinistas, 
who  are  the  first  Nicaraguan  government 
that  refuses  to  take  orders  from  Washing- 
ton. 

If  Lech  Walesa  were  ever  to  come  to 
power  in  Poland,  his  first  priority  could  not 
be  a  perfect  democracy,  but  Independence 
from  Moscow.  The  same  goes  for  Nicaragua: 
the  issue  Is  not  democracy  if  it  is  not  first 
independence. 

You  cannot  have  a  democracy  if  you  do 
not  have  a  nation  and  you  cannot  have  a 
nation  unless  you  have  independence.  Inde- 
pendence from  Washington.  But  also  from 
Moscow. 

The  issue  is  independence,  and  this  is  the 
obstacle  to  peace  In  Central  America;  lack  of 
independence,  assertion  of  independence,  re- 
fusal of  independence. 

The  quid  pro  quo  of  peace  in  Central 
America  is:  we  cease  to  be  American  protec- 
torates, but  we  do  not  become  Soviet  protec- 
torates. 

What  we  do  become  Is  active  partners  in 
trade,  economic  cooperation,  cultural  ex- 
change with  all  the  continents,  with  all  the 
blocs.  And  if  we  are  not  menaced  by  military 
aggression,  there  will  be  no  need  to  import 
arms  from  either  bloc. 

You  promise  non-intervention.  We  prom- 
ise non-alignment.  We  both  promise  coop- 
eration. Why  is  this  so  hard  to  accept?  And 
who  can  truly  believe  that  peace  will  be 
achieved,  not  by  diplomatic  concessions,  but 
by  escalating  acts  of  war? 

This  is  dangerous  nonsense,  for  it  can 
lead,  willfully  or  through  a  snowball  effect, 
to  an  invasion  which,  nominally,  nobody 
wants. 

This  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
American  public,  as  clearly  as  generals  such 
as  Vessey  and  Nutting  understand  It:  an  in- 
vasion of  Nicaragua  will  not  be  Grenada  II. 
An  American  invasion  means  that  Managua 
would  be  taken,  the  contras  given  power, 
the  democrats  among  them  purged  and  the 
essential,  subservient  Somoza  dictatorship 
restored.  Who  will  be  there  to  prevent  it  on 
the  contra  side?  Nobody.  A  blood  bath  will 
ensue  and  a  ferocious  and  protracted  war. 

Nicaragua  has  a  culture  and  a  people.  It 
caimot.  finally,  be  taken.  Sandino  defeated 
the  Marines  in  1928  with  nothing  but  ma- 
chetes and  rusty  rifles.  Imagine  what  would 
happen  today. 

The  Sandinistas  are  perfectly  prepared  to 
resume  a  guerrilla  war  at  which  they  are 
past  masters.  Nicaragua  has  an  armed 
people,  ready  to  fight  for  every  square  Inch. 


Will  only  the  arrival  of  the  first  body  bags 
with  young  American  soldiers  In  them  truly 
open  the  eyes  of  your  people? 

This  is  the  alternative:  Peace  through  di- 
plomacy in  Central  America,  or  war,  creep- 
ing war  by  the  contras,  war  by  accident  on 
the  frontiers,  or  lightning  war  by  the  Ma- 
rines, but  Invariably  ending  in  the  quagmire 
of  Sandinists  guerrilla  resistance,  in  escala- 
tion of  the  Salvadoran  civil  war  (this  is  al- 
ready happening  as  a  result  of  heightened 
American  backing  for  the  contras)  and  loss 
of  any  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  take  the  war  beyond  their  borders. 

And  something  even  worse  for  all  of  us:  an 
Invasion  of  Nicaragua  would  not  only  open  a 
breach  that  it  would  take  decades  to  close 
between  Latin  America  and  the  United 
SUtes;  it  would  not  only  be  an  intolerable 
Insult  to  Latin  America's  capacity  for  nego- 
tiation and  independence  and  the  culmina- 
tion of  Washington's  manifest  scorn  for  the 
diplomacy  of  its  friends  in  this  hemisphere; 
it  would  also  tear  apart  the  already  flimsy 
fabric  of  many  Latin  American  societies. 

The  forces  I  have  spoken  of  here— a  disen- 
chanted middle  class;  a  rootless,  violent 
urban  mass;  an  abiding  military  waiting  for 
its  turn  to  take  power  again  of  the  civilians 
are  overwhelmed— would  promptly  see  in 
the  American  invasion  of  a  Latin  American 
territory  an  occasion  to  make  their  diver- 
gent claims  on  the  crisis-ridden  societies. 

A  voice  as  m'>derate  as  that  of  Carlos 
Andres  Perez,  the  former  president  of  Ven- 
ezuela, warned  you  a  few  weeks  ago:  all  of 
Latin  America  would  rise  against  the  United 
SUtes  if  your  government  invades  Nicara- 
gua. 

Volunteer  brigades  of  Latin  American 
youths  would  rush  to  Nicaragua's  aid,  from 
Mexico  to  Argentina;  from  the  Benito 
Juarez  brigade,  the  San  Martin  battalion. 

Could  the  contras  or  the  Marines  appear 
on  TV  sets  in  Mexico  City  or  Buenos  Aires 
killing  young  Mexicans  or  Argentinians 
without  any  consequence?  Latin  America  is 
just  waiting  for  a  reason  to  explode. 

And  at  yet  another  level,  a  war  in  Central 
America  would  ignite  the  whole  continent 
beyond  the  issue  of  Central  America,  trans- 
forming it  into  the  supreme  issue  of  Latin 
America  nationalism,  where  left  and  right 
can  coincide,  as  the  Malvlnas  War  proved. 

Relations  in  the  Americas  have  been  char- 
acterized by  extreme  lack  of  symmetry:  too 
much  power  on  one  side— yours— very  little 
power  on  the  other  side— ours.  This  asym- 
metry has  led  us  to  a  constant  search  for 
diplomatic  arrangements  to  conUin  the  ex- 
cessive power  of  the  United  SUtes  within 
legal  boundaries  accepUble  to  both  sides. 

These  were  the  policies  implemented,  no- 
tably, by  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  Admin- 
istrations, with  excellent  results,  and  by  the 
Carter  Administration  as  regards  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties,  in  whose  absence  we 
would  probably  be  witnessing  an  American 
war  in  the  streets  of  Panama  City  today. 
These  are  the  policies  that  we  should  all 
fight  to  revive  and  Implement  today. 

The  spaces  for  diplomacy  must  be  wid- 
ened, and  those  for  war  restricted.  Talks  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Nicaragua 
must  resume  at  Manzanillo,  so  that  the  bi- 
lateral conflicts  between  them  can  be  aired. 
The  mediation  of  Argentina's  president 
Raul  Alfonsln  is  to  be  welcomed. 

The  Act  of  Contadora  must  be  approved, 
signed  and  implemented  by  all  parties.  It 
contains  the  best  formulas  for  peace,  both 
immediate  and  long-range.  It  Is  a  Latin 
American  creation  and  deserves  respect 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  trap  set 


by  your  enemies,  but  a  contribution  offered 
by  your  friends. 

The  European  Economic  Community,  now 
320  million  people  strong  with  the  entry  of 
the  Iberian  democracies— more  than  the 
population  of  the  USA  or  the  USSR— must 
offer  the  Central  American  nations  a  wider 
economic  and  moral  choice  than  that  of- 
fered by  the  two  superpowers. 

The  American  Imposed  embargo  should 
quickly  end.  No  one  supports  it.  and  it  has 
become  an  embarrasment.  What  should  be 
supported  are  a  series  of  regional  or  bilater- 
al agreemenU  on  demilitarization  of  fron- 
tiers. This  should  be  a  first  step  towards  a 
great  goal:  the  demilitarization  of  Central 
America. 

Support  to  the  contras  should  end:  it  is 
immoral,  illegal,  self-defeating  and  it  alone 
fiu  President  Reagan's  description  of  guer- 
rillas armed,  financed  and  politically  direct- 
ed by  a  foreign  E>ower  against  an  independ- 
ent nation  from  bases  in  other  nations. 

The  Central  American  republics  should  be 
left  to  deal  with  their  own  family  quarrels, 
without  intervention  or  support  for  any  fac- 
tion from  abroad. 

As  the  president  of  Mexico,  Miguel  de  la 
Madrid,  signaled  recently,  Internal  processes 
of  national  reconciliation  and  national 
dialog  in  the  interior  of  each  country  escape 
the  limits  of  the  Contadora  group,  based  on 
the  principle  of  non  intervention. 

EL  Salvador  must  deal  with  iU  home- 
grown guerrillas.  And  Nicaragua  must  deal 
with  the  American  Government's  contras. 
and  this  requires  not  only  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  the  puppet  master— the  United 
SUtes— but  also  actions  inside  Nicaragua  to 
defuse  tensions  between  the  government 
and  the  press,  the  church,  the  private  sector 
and  regional  and  ethnic  groups  such  as  the 
Miskitos. 

This  is  something  that  the  Sandinlsu  gov- 
ernment will  deal  with  soon  and  seriously, 
not  to  amuse  Washington  or  to  please  the 
contras,  but  because  it  serves  Nicaragua  best 
and  it  serves  Nicaragua's  friends,  and  iU 
future  in  Latin  America  and  the  world,  best. 

But.  finally,  the  United  SUtes  also  has  an 
obligation  towards  its  own  future  in  this 
hemisphere.  Things  are  rapidly  evolving  In 
such  a  manner  that  the  United  SUtes  will 
appear  excluded  from,  or  crippled  In,  the 
dynamics  of  this  hemisphere. 

This  would  be  a  pity.  The  United  SUtes 
has  great  contributions  to  make:  iU  advan- 
tages are  called  democracy,  humane  politi- 
cal traditions,  worldwide  economic  links 
and,  when  it  conducts  Itself  properly,  strong 
and  respectful  relationships  with  iU  allies, 
its  trading  partners  and  its  neighbors.  Are 
these  not  bases  of  strength  from  which  to 
negotiate  the  present  contentious  issues  in 
Central  America? 

Let  us  solve  political  and  diplomatic  prob- 
lems through  political  and  diplomatic 
means,  not  by  an  unending  war,  and  set  our 
slghU  on  the  future. 

[From  Newsweek,  Mar.  3. 19861 
Reagan's  Rambo  Revolutionaries 
(By  Carlos  Puentes) 
The  U.S.  Congress  will  soon  be  asked  by 
the  Reagan  administration  to  cough  up  a 
further   $100   million   for  the   Nicaraguan 
contras.  This  request  comes  on  top  of  an  es- 
timated $70  million  previously  allocated,  a 
sum  for  which  Reagan,  the  Congress  or  the 
U.S.  Uxpayers  have  little  to  show.  Reagan's 
policy  is  bankrupt.  The  contras  have  not 
been  able,  after  five  years  of  U.S.  training, 
direction  and  financing,  to  take  a  single 
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town  or  hold  a  single  square  Inch  of  terri- 
tory In  Nicaragua,  thus  dashing  the  illusion 
that  some  kind  of  U.S.-recognized.  puppet 
■provisional  government"  could  be  set  up 
Inside  Nicaragua.  The  contras  have  failed  to 
shed  their  identification  with  the  Somoza 
regime  or  his  infamous  Guardia  Nacional.  It 
is  naive  to  think  such  respectable  but  weak 
civilian  figureheads  as  Arturo  Cruz  could,  in 
the  unlikely  event  of  a  contra  victory,  pre- 
vail over  the  power-hungry  and  vengeful 
likes  of  Col.  Enrique  BermUdez,  the  former 
Somoza  henchman  who  is  the  real  leader  of 
the  counterrevolution.  Rambo  will  not  be 
governed  by  Caspar  Milquetoast. 

The  actual  makeup  of  the  contras— and 
their  rampage  against  Nicaraguan  civilians 
and  against  themselves-are  now  explicitly 
documented  in  Christopher  Dickeys  first- 
hand account  of  life  "With  the  Contras. 
Dickey  is  not  kind  toward  the  Sandanistas. 
But  one  comes  away  from  reading  his  book 
with    a   clear   conviction:    the   Sandinistas 
commit  mistakes:  the  contras  commit  crime. 
Now  these  wild  and  corrupt  hands  are  on 
the  run.  Last  year  they  crippled  Nicaragua's 
coffee  crop:  this  year  the  crop  has  come 
through  unscathed.   In  their  host  nation. 
Honduras,  these  disappointed  and  chaotic 
mercenaries   are   creating   unbearable   ten- 
sion. ^    ,w     J     . 
The  debasement  of  language  by  President 
Reagan    when    he    calls    these    marauders 
"freedom  fighters"  is  as  insulting  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  as  it  is  to  the  his- 
tory of  Latin  America.  We  can  still,  thank 
you  make  the  distinction  between  freedom 
fighters    in    Afghanistan-who    combat    a 
puppet  regime  set  up  by  the  paramount  re- 
gional power,  the  Soviet  Union-and  a  coun- 
terrevolutionary band  artificially  kept  alive 
in  Central  America  by  the  paramount  re- 
gional power,  the  United  States,  against  a 
sovereign  nation,  Nicaragua. 

If  it  is  security— its  own  or  that  of  the 
region— that  Washington  is  worried  about, 
feeding  the  contra  war  is  no  solution.  Only 
through  diplomatic  means,  such  as  those 
proposed  by  the  Conladora  nations  for  the 
last  three  years,  can  a  formal  quid  pro  quo 
be  obUined,  basically  trading  the  American 
obligation  to  renounce  intervention  against 
Nicaragua  for  the  Nicaraguan  obligation  to 
renounce  intervention  against  iu  neighbors. 
Prom  this  basic  agreement  all  the  rest  will 
follow:  symmetrical  actions  in  reducing  the 
level  of  armed  forces  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  isthmus,  withdrawing  foreign  military 
advisers,  disbanding  guerrillas,  halting  pas- 
sage of  arms  across  national  borders  and 
forbidding  foreign  bases  on  the  territory  of 
Central     American     sUtes.     Washington, 
though,  demands  that  two  other  elements 
be  privileged  above  all  the  rest.  One  is  what 
is  calls  dialogue  and  reconciliation  between 
the  Sandinista  goverment  and  the  contra 
bands.  This  is  manifestly   impossible:  the 
newly  independent  United  States  would  not 
have  reconciled  themselves  with  the  "con- 
tras" of  the  day.  the  Tories  acting  from 
Canada.  What  Managua  can  do— and  has  in- 
dicated that  it  tcill  do.  once  the  war  emer- 
gency is  over- is  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  a  valid  noncontra  internal  opposition  and 
give  it  practical  assurance  of  participation 
in  national  life. 

GRINGO  AMNESIA 

The  second  element  is  that  democracy  be 
••restored"  in  Nicaragua.  There  is  a  weirdly 
hypocritical  ring  to  this.  You  cannot  "re- 
store" what  has  never  existed.  And  you 
cannot  say,  as  the  SUte  Departments  head 
of  inter-Ameri'-an  affairs  has  recently,  that 
the    United    SUtes    must    not    ignore    iU 
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■moral  responsibility  to  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua, who  fought  so  hard  to  win  its  free- 
dom." This  strains  the  credulity  of  even  the 
most  gullible  gringo  amnesiac.  Nicaraguans 
fought  for  their  independence  and  against 
U.S.  military  occupations  and  American- 
backed  dictatorships  for  more  than  70  years. 
What  did  the  United  States  do  to  favor  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua  during  iu  period  of 
suzerainty,  between  1912  and  1979?  What 
does  Reagan  have  to  offer  today  in  the 
event  of  a  contra  victory?  Washington  is  be- 
having like  an  international  Uriah  Heep.  Be 
frank:  it  wanU  power  over  Nicaragua,  not 
democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

Paced  with  the  breakdown  of  iu  contra 
policy  and   the  looming   possibility   of   an 
American  invasion  as  the  only  (yet  highly 
uncertain  and  enormously  costly)  way  of  de- 
feating   the    Nicaraguan    government,    the 
United  States  is  being  offered  a  constructive 
way  out  by  the  majority  of  Latin  American 
nations.  It  was  offered  on  Feb.  10  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz  by  the  foreign 
ministers     of     eight     countries     (Mexico. 
Panama.  Colombia,  Venezuela.  Brazil.  Peru, 
Uruguay  and  Argentina).  These  nations  rep- 
resent 90  percent  of  the  territory,  the  popu- 
lation and  the  resources  of  Latin  America. 
None  of  them  is  Marxist.  pro-Soviet  or  oth- 
erwise aligned  against  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  all  are  friends  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  they  all  oppose  Washington's  current 
menu  for  Nicaragua.  An  invasion  of  Nicara- 
gua would  tear  away  at  the  flimsy  political 
fabric    of    most    Latin    American    nations. 
Think  of  what  this  would  mean  for  U.S.  se- 
curity. If  Reagan  has  any  concern  at  all 
about  the   future   of   inter-American   rela- 
tions,  he  should  seize  upon   the  Feb.    10 
offer.  Any  other  attitude  is  simply  an  updat- 
ed version  of  Apres  moi.  le  deluge.  Congress 
should  be  more  farsighted  than  thU:  we  of 
Latin  America  shall  all  be  here  when  the 
present  administration  leaves  Washington 
in  1989. 


FOURTH  PRESIDENTIAL  REPORT 
ON  SOVIET  SALT  VIOLATIONS 
BRINGS  TOTAL  TO  50 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Fourth  Report  to  Con- 
gress on  Soviet  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Treaty  Violations  on  December 
23,  1985,  disclose  that  there  is  an  ex- 
panding pattern  of  Soviet  violation  of 
arms  control  treaties. 

The  original  January  23.  1984, 
report  to  Congress  contained  confir- 
mation of  seven  Soviet  violations.  Two 
other  reports  followed  over  the 
months;  and  with  the  December 
report.  50  violations  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration. 

This  pattern  confirms  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  Indeed  'breaking  out"  of  both 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  I  report:  the  So- 
viets are  in  brealcout. 

Mr.  President,  does  it  make  sense  to 
worry  about  SALT  III  if  the  Soviets 
are  not  abiding  by  SALT  I  and  SALT 
II?  If  the  Soviets  have  abandoned  the 
arms  control  process,  why  should  the 
United  States  adopt  artificial  re- 
straints that  are  dangerous  to  our  na- 
tional security?  The  Soviets  have 
thrown  off  all  restraints. 


In  fact.  Soviet  leader  Gorbachev  ad- 
mitted as  much  just  after  the  Novem- 
ber Geneva  Summit  when  he  stated 
that  "all  restraints  will  be  blown  to 
the  winds."  More  specifically  a  Soviet 
official  at  the  summit  also  boasted  to 
the  United  States  delegation  that  "na- 
tions don't  necessarily  follow  treaties 
when  it's  not  in  their  national  interest 
to  do  so." 

Given  the  confirmed  expanding  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  violations,  these  top 
level  Soviet  admissions  of  their  viola- 
tions are  extremely  significant. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  State  De- 
partment seems  to  feel  that  the  Soviet 
violations  are  not  significant.  Indeed. 
Mrs.  Ridgway.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  insisted  that  the  Soviets  contin- 
ued to  comply  with  "most"  of  the  re- 
strictions. Well,  "most"  is  not  enough. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  quantity,  but 
quality.  Conceivably,  some  parts  of  a 
treaty  might  be  less  important  than 
others;  but  what  happens  when  it  is 
the  key  provisions  that  the  Soviets  are 
violating? 

Lets  take  a  look  at  what  are  now  50 
violations  of  arms  control  treaties  by 
the  Soviet  Union  officially  confirmed 
by  the  Reagan  administration.  The 
following  list  is  categorized  in  seven 
sections: 

I  Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  1979  SALT  II  Treaty. 

II  Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  1972  SALT  I  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty.  . 

III  Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  1972  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement 
on  Offensive  Weapons. 

IV.  Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban. 

V.  Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agree- 
ment on  Cuba  of  1962. 

VI.  Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  other  agreemenU  pertaining  to 
arms  control  and  disarmament. 

VII.  Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  agreemenU  against  miltiary  aggres- 
sion. 


I.  PRESIDENTIALLY  CONFIRMED  SOVIET 
VIOLATIONS  or  THE  1979  SALT  II  TREATY 

The  following  19  Presidentially  confirmed 
Soviet  SALT  II  violations  have  enormous 
strategic  significance,  both  military  and  po- 
litical. Taken  together,  they  virtually 
achieve  Soviet  strategic  offensive  superiori- 
ty First,  they  result  in  the  Soviete  deploy- 
ing over  632  more  Soviet  Strategic  Nuclear 
Delivery  Vehicles  (SNDVs)  than  are  allowed 
by  SALT  II.  Second,  they  augment  the  al- 
ready overwhelming  Soviet  first  strike  capa- 
bility actually  codified  with  U.S.  agreement 
in  the  terms  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  itself. 

But  there  is  something  even  more  impor- 
tant here.  The  mere  fact  of  U.S.  unilateral 
compliance  with  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty,  at  a  time  when  Soviet  non-compli- 
ance has  been  confirmed  actually  demon- 
strates Soviet  strategic  offensive  superiority 
to  the  world. 

If  the  numbers  themselves  did  not  demon- 
strate Soviet  superiority,  then  overt  U.S. 
agreement  to  unequal  levels  of  forces  and 
U.S.  compliance— contrary  to  iU  own  laws 
and  Constitution— with  an  unratified  SALT 


II  Treaty  clearly  demonstrates  U.S.  acquies- 
cence to  Soviet  superiority. 

And  the  SovieU  are  estimated  to  be  pre- 
paring to  deploy  over  700  more  mobile 
ICBM  launchers  by  1987  In  addition  to  their 
already  overwhelming  6  to  1  superiority  in 
ICBM  warhead  capabilities.  The  Soviets  are 
already  thus  10  to  15  years  ahead  of  the 
U.S.  in  strategic  offensive  capabilities. 

The  19  Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet 
violations  of  the  1979  SALT  II  Treaty  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Soviet  development  of  the  SS-2S  mobile 
ICBM  is  an  "Irreversible  violation"  of  the 
SALT  II  prohibition  on  developing  a  second 
"new  type"  ICBM. 

2.  Soviet  testing  of  the  SS-25  mobile 
ICBM  Is  a  'violation  "  of  the  SALT  II  prohi- 
bition on  testing  a  second  "new  type" 
ICBM. 

3.  Soviet  operational  deployment  at  over 
20  bases  of  an  initial  increment  of  over  200 
mobile  launchers  for  the  SS-25  ICBM  is  a 

■violation"  of  the  SALT  II  prohibition  on 
deploying  a  second  "new  type  "  ICBM. 

4.  Soviet  buildup  of  over  378  Strategic  Nu- 
clear Delivery  Vehicles  (SNDVs)  above  the 
2.504  level  of  Soviet  SNDVs  as  of  June  18. 
1979.  when  SALT  II  was  signed,  is  a  "viola- 
tion" of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

5.  Soviet  failure  to  deactivate  over  632 
SNDVs  down  to  the  2.260  SALT  II  SNDV 
level  Is  a  violation  of  SALT  II. 

6.  The  Re-entry  Vehicle  of  the  SS-25  is 
less  than  one  half  the  total  missile  Throw- 
Weight,  constituting  covert  MIRVing  with  a 
3  MIRV  capability  in  clear  "violation"  of 
SALT  II. 

7.  Soviet  development  of  the  heavy  SS-N- 
23  SLBM  constitutes  a  ■"violation  "  of  the 
SALT  II  prohibition  on  developing  SLBMs 
with  heavy  throw-weight. 

8.  Soviet  testing  of  the  heavy  SS-N-23 
SLBM  constitutes  a  "violation"  of  the  SALT 
II  prohibition  on  testing  SLBMs  with  heavy 
Throw-Weight. 

9.  Soviet  deployment  of  the  heavy  SS-N- 
23  SLBM  on  the  new  Delta  IV  Class  subma- 
rine constitutes  a  "violation""  of  the  SALT  II 
prohibition  on  deploying  SLBMs  with  heavy 
Throw-Weight. 

10.  Soviet  production  of  more  than  30 
Backfire  bombers  per  year  (deploying  over 
14  extra.  Illegal  Backfire  bombers)  for  the 
six  years  between  1979  and  1984  constitutes 
a  Soviet  "violation"  of  Brezhnevs  Backfire 
bomber  production  pledge,  which  former 
President  Carter  told  the  Senate  was  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

11.  Arctic  basing  of  Backfire  bombers,  in- 
creasing their  range,  another  "violation"  of 
Brezhnev's  Backfire  bomber  pledge. 

12.  Probably  equipping  Backfire  bombers 
with  a  refueling  probe,  also  contrary  to 
Brezhnev's  Backfire  pledge,  Increasing 
Backfire's  range  illegally. 

13.  Soviet  deliberate  interference  with 
U.S.  National  Technical  Means  of  verifica- 
tion in  "violation""  of  SALT  II,  by  a  continu- 
ously expanding  pattern  of  strategic  Cam- 
ouflage, Concealment,  and  Deception  (Mas- 
kirovka).  As  the  GAC  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  stated:  "The  expanding 
Soviet  national  concealment  and  deception 
program  may  have  been  a  preparation  or  a 
cover  for  more  extensive  violations  taking 
place  now." 

14.  Almost  total  encryption  of  all  new 
Soviet  missile  testing  telemetry,  deliberately 
impeding  verification  in  "violation"  of 
SALT  II. 

15.  Concealment  of  the  association  be- 
tween a  missile  and  its  launcher  regarding 
both  SS-24  and  SS-25  mobile  ICBM  devel- 


opment and  testing,  which  is  prohibited  by 
SALT  II. 

16.  Probable  and  now  confirmed  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  over  200  banned  SS-16  mobile 
ICBMs  at  the  PleseUk  Test  Range. 

17.  Falsification  of  the  SALT  II  Data  Base 
by  failing  to  acknowledge  deployed  SS-16s. 

18.  Deploying  operationally  a  new  mobile 
ICBM  at  the  PleseUk  Test  Range,  in  viola- 
tion of  SALT  II. 

19.  Probably  deploying  12  to  14  warheads 
on  each  Soviet  S8-18  ICBM,  when  SALT  II 
allows  only  ten,  increasing  the  Soviet  ICBM 
warhead  total  by  over  1,200.  The  latest  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Estimate  reportedly 
reaches  this  conclusion  about  this  Soviet 
SALT  II  violation. 

II.  PRESIDENTIALLY  CONriRMKD  SOVIET  VIOLA- 
TIONS or  THE  1973  SALT  I  ANTI-BALLISTIC 
MISSILE  TREATY 

The  nine  Soviet  violations  of  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty  have  enormous  significance, 
both  military  and  political.  The  SovieU  are 
planning  to  deploy  over  3,000  mobile.  ABM 
Intercepters  by  1987,  for  a  nationwide  a 
ABM  defense.  They  can  already  defend 
almost  20%  of  their  strategic  forces,  and 
soon  they  will  be  able  to  defend  50  to  66%. 
The  SovieU  are  over  10  years  ahead  of  the 
U.S.  in  strategic  defenses. 

As  the  President  has  stated:  "Soviet  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  territorial  defense  con- 
trary to  the  ABM  Treaty  would  have  pro- 
found implications  for  Western  security." 

The  nine  violations  of  the  SALT  I  ABM 
treaty  are  as  follows: 

20.  The  siting,  orientation,  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  Soviet  Krasnoyarsk  ABM  Battle 
Management  radar  "directly  violate"  3  pro- 
visions of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty. 

21.  Over  a  hundred  ABM-mode  tesu  of 
Soviet  Surface-to-Alr-Missiles  and  radars 
are  "highly  probable"  violations  of  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty;  two  high  Soviet  offi- 
cials have  even  admitted  that  their  SAMs 
have  been  tested  and  deployed  with  a  pro- 
hibited ABM  mode. 

22.  The  SovieU  "may  be  developing"  and 
deploying  a  territorial,  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense, which  would  violate  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty  ban  on  developing  even  a  base  for  a 
nationwide  ABM  defense:  this  is  a  "serious 
cause  for  concern."  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  testified  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  October  31,  1985, 
that  the  "SovieU  have  some  nationwide 
ABM  capability." 

23.  The  mobility  of  the  ABM-3  system  Is  a 
"violation""  of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty, 
which  bans  mobile  ABMs. 

24.  Soviet  rapid  relocation  without  prior 
notification  of  a  "Flat  Twin"  ABM-3  mobile 
radar,  creating  the  Kamchatka  ABM  test 
range,  was  a  "violation"  of  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty. 

25.  Confirmed  Soviet  falsification  of  their 
dismantling  of  excess  ABM  test  range 
launchers  in  1974.  which  violated  the  1974 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  dismantling  proce- 
dures. 

26.  Soviet  deliberate  concealment  activi- 
ties Impede  verification  in  violation  of  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty. 

27.  Continuing  development  of  mobile 
Flat  Twin  ABM  radars,  1975  to  the  present, 
is  a  violation  of  the  prohibition  on  develop- 
ing and  testing  mobile  ABMs.  The  SovieU 
are  now  mass  producing  the  flat  Twin  ABM 
Radar,  which  could  be  widely  deployed  very 
rapidly. 

28.  Soviet  ABM  rapid  reload  capability  for 
ABM  launchers  Is  a  "serious  cause  for  con- 
cern." The  State  and  Defense  DepartmenU 
in  their  October  1985  White  Paper  on  Soviet 


Strategic  Defenses  suted  that  the  SovieU 
"may"  have  a  reloadable  ABM  system. 

III.  PRESIDENTIALLY  CONnRMCD  SOVIET  VIOLA- 
TIONS OP  THE  1973  SALT  I  INTKRIM  AGREE- 
MENT ON  OrPZNSIVI  WEAPONS 

The  Soviet  violations  of  the  SALT  I  Inter- 
im Agreement  are  puzzling,  because  the 
Agreement  itself  gave  the  SovieU  a  3  to  2 
advantage  in  strategic  missiles,  and  a  mo- 
nopoly in  heavy  ICBMs.  But  the  SovieU 
even  went  on  to  violate  all  the  quantitative 
ceiling  on  ICBMs  and  SLBMs.  and  also  the 
most  important  qualitative  constraint,  that 
limiting  conversion  of  light  ICBMs  to  heavy 
ICBMs. 

29.  Soviet  deployment  of  the  heavy  88-19 
ICBM  and  the  medium  SS-17  ICBM  was  a 
circumvention  defeating  the  object  and  pur- 
pose of  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement:  this 
violation  alone  increased  the  Soviet  counter- 
force  threat  by  a  factor  of  6  and  was  as  sig- 
nificant a  setback  for  U.S.  national  security 
as  the  loss  of  the  Vietnam  War  ItMlf 
through  Conununist  violation  of  the  1973 
Paris  Peace  Agreement. 

30.  Soviet  deployment  of  modem  SLBM 
submarines  exceeding  the  limit  of  740 
SLBM  launchers  without  dismantling  other 
ICBM  or  SLBM  launchers,  which  the  Sovi- 
eU actually  admitted,  violated  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement:  it  actually  took  the  So- 
vieU until  1981,  five  years  after  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement  expired,  to  deactivate  all 
209  SS-7/8S  required. 

31.  Soviet  deliberate  Camouflage.  Conceal- 
ment, the  Deception  activities  Impeded  veri- 
fication. In  violation  of  the  1973  SALT  I  In- 
terim Agreement. 

32.  Circumvention  of  the  1974  SALT  I  sub- 
marine dismantling  procedures,  through  de- 
loyment  of  long  range  SS-N-21  and  long 
range  supersonic  8S-NX-24  supersonic 
SLCMs  on  Stretch  Y  Class  submarines, 
which  "Is  a  threat  to  U.S.  and  Allied  securi- 
ty similar  to  that  of  the  original  SSBM." 

33.  "The  U.8.  judges  that  Soviet  use  of 
former  SS-7  ICBM  facilities  in  support  of 
the  deployment  and  operation  of  the  SS-2S 
mobile  ICBM  is  a  violation  of  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement."' 

IV.  PRESIDENTIALLY  COKPIRMED  SOVIET 
VIOLATIONS  OP  THE  NT7CIXAR  TEST  BAN 

The  many  Soviet  nuclear  test  ban  viola- 
tions have  allowed  the  SovieU  to  develop 
and  test  much  more  explosive  and  lethal 
warheads  for  their  new  ICBMs.  SLBMs. 
bombers,  and  cruise  missiles.  Thus,  these 
Soviet  violations  have  enormous  strategic 
significance. 

34.  The  1958-1961  Nuclear  Test  Moratori- 
um: The  SovieU  breached  a  unilateral  com- 
mitment by  engaging  in  atmospheric  nucle- 
ar weapons  tesU  in  Augtist.  1961. 

35.  The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963: 
There  have  been  "numerous  violations'  by 
the  SovieU  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
by  extra-territorial  venting  of  radioactive 
nuclear  debris  from  underground  nuclear 
weapons  tesU;  (There  have  been  over  30 
conclusively  confirmed  Soviet  extraterritor- 
ial ventlngs,  and  hundreds  of  other  probable 
and  likely  violations.) 

36.  The  1974  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty: 
The  U.S.  Government  has  determined  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  have  violated 
the  underground  nuclear  testing  yield  limit 
(150  kilotons)  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  (There  have  now  been  well  over  16 
Soviet  high  yield  tesU  violating  the  TTBT.) 
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tocol  on  Chemical  Weapons  by  the  prohibit-  !°!™^,^;  gambling  that  American  demo-  from  Senator  Helms,  dated  December 

ed  first  use  in  war  of  chemicaJ  weapons  m  ^J^^lf  i^'^^ %^oV^uster  the  leadership  17,  1985; 

^•^^^^i^n^ili^ffw^a^ns  Conven-  or  achieve  the  bipartisan  political  consensus  Second.  Letter  to  the  President  on 

tion:  ^e  unl^sS  Go^eX^nt  hL  de-  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  ^lltical  wUi  ^^^  constitutional  status  of  the  unrati- 

♦i^ill^  y»^rfh!^viet  Un^  1^    s^ifi-  to  compensate  for  the  Soviet  SALT  viola-  j,^    g^^  j^ed   SALT   II    Treaty    from 

SX^ioSU"   t?e  BloToSl   Wea'S.ns  tions.  The  Soviets  believe,  based  upon  their  genktors   WALLOP.    McClure,    Syhms, 

Sention  by  Lunuinlng  a^  offensive  bio-  interpreUtion  of  their  r«fe"l,«lir!^  "P*"^  and  QOAYLE.  dated  December  10.  1985; 

foStarf^e  program  and  capabilities.  AS  ence    ^^at  j^eri^pom.^^  leader  a^  W^    ^^^^  ^   ^^^   President   on 

th"  President  stated:  "The  Soviet  Union  has  parah^  Tblic  s^piSt^  c^^lenge  hem  Soviet  military  supremacy  from  Sena- 
^^tTuirwlSc?  wrio  ^T^:^.'t^.^^  Sd^nt^Srth^crthr^at^'to'ou?  collec-  tors  SvMMS  and  Wallop,  dated  Decem- 
^HS-H£^hioi:ifc.-C^    -fu?n?teTtS?U.J.^L-ctr?far    ^^oU^Letter  to  the  President  on 

T^H£Es^^ss^Son^  srrir-cirpifj^hSu-r^^  siiSt^ofs^s^s^vrs-^ 

tlon  of  1982:  The  Soviets  violated  the  Con-  SALT  H  Treaty,  and  probably  concluded  violations  from  Senators  HELMS, 
ventional   Weapons   Convention    by    using    that  it  was  an  act  of  unUateral  disarmament     q^^^j^.    ^^  McClure.  dated  Decem- 

SSi^rhaSr-  ":;^    '^^^'^''^-^-^i^j:,^.-    ^^Jh^^^^l^House  fact  Sheet  on 

uiL^ted^utL'^So^e^SSitr^del^tmS  le^\Sa;d^  ^^waSe^^Huf  tKvT  "b'^SU  >^  Interim  f-^^^^^^^ 
?hat  the  &)^etU^oTS  violating  the  terms  eU  are  already  quite  self-confident.  They  Mutual  Restramt."  June  10.  1985. 
of  the  hSi  pSL  Act  by  its  inadequate  have  reason  to  be.  The  Soviets  know  full        There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
notifications  of  Its  Warsaw  Pact  mUltary  ex-  well  that  they  have  an  overwhelming  4  to  1  ^ial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
ereises  numerical   advantage    In   ICBM   warheads  record,  as  follows: 

43  The  Montreux  Convention  of   1938:  (counting    DIAs    best    esttoate    of    8.500                                                 y.S.  Sknatk. 
The' Soviets  violated  the  Montreux  conven-  ICBM  warheads  to  only  2.100  for  the  U.S.).               woihingtoTi,  DC.  December  n,  198S. 
«on  by  transiting  the  Turkish  StraiU  re-  The  Soviets  know  that  their  a«niracy  and  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  „i 

oeatedly  with  aircraft  carriers.  (The  Greek  megatonnage  advantages  give  them  over  a6  ^j^^,^^  Generoi  of  the  UniUd  StaUs.  De- 

&)vemment.  a  signatory  of  the  Montreux  to  1  advantage  in  first  strike,  counteriorce  j^rinent  of  Justice,  Wathington,  DC 

Convention  repeatedly  protested  these  via  capabilities.   The   Soviets   also   know   that  ^^^  ^^   Attorney  Gemdial:  I  am  con- 

tations  in  1976  to  the  Soviets,  to  no  avail.)  they  have,  in  addition,  more  tnan  a  i»  lo  i  ^^^^^  ^^at  certain  actions  taken  by  the  Ad- 

44  The  1982  Brezhnev  SS-20  Moratorium:  advantage  in  Intermediate  Range  Nuciear  ^^tj^tration  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  of 
The' Soviets  breached  their  unilateral  com-  Force  warheads  against  NATO.  Finally,  tne  ..j^^grtm  restraint"  with  regard  to  arms  con- 
mitment  to  end  SS-20  deployment  by  com-  Soviets  are  also  deploying  a  nationwide  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Ulegally.  The 
Dieting  SS-20  launcher  positions  and  con-  ABM  defense,  capable  soon  of  def ending  not  p^ggj^em  ^as  continued  the  Carter  Admln- 
tlnulng  to  deploy  new  SS-208.  only  Moscow,  but  also  their  ICBM  iieias  jg^^jion  poncy  of  observing  the  restraint 

„_«  „/,«^  «Tni  *  and  the  whole  Soviet  territory.  levels  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  negotlat- 

VII.  PHBn>nrnAU.y  '^'^"^I°J^'^"l  Thus  the  Soviets  are  able  to  threaten  the  ^             g^^j.  „  ^^^^  ^^ough  that  treaty 

TioHs  or  oTHra  TMATK8  AOAUfST  KiUTAHY  ^^   ^^^  ^  strategic  offensive  first  strike;  ^^^^5^^^  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate  nor 

AOOBMSioH  and  soon  they  wlU  even  be  largely  Immune  ^^^1^^  by  any  President. 

45.   Soviet  violation  of  the   1945  Yalta  from  a  limited  U.S.  retaliation.  j^  accordance  with  thU  policy— a  policy 

Agreement,   by   denying  free   elections   in  ^^    President,  the  Soviet  record  of  which  I  believe  Is  contrary  to  law  and  the 

Poland.                                     .„...»»_.  J  _  arms  control  treaty  violations  may  be  U.S.  Constitution— the  Administration  an- 

A^rn?brc!S!SiSi  S^tJS^S^  :SnS2d°  in' the  Wowing  table;  nounced  that  the  destruction  of  the  U.8.  Po- 
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seidon  submarine,  USS  Sam  Raybum.  was 
originaUy  scheduled  to  begin  on  November 
28,  198S  so  that  the  number  of  launchers 
proposed  In  SALT  II  would  not  be  exceeded 
when  we  deployed  new  Trident  submarines. 
In  my  view,  the  destruction  of  this  subma- 
rine in  order  to  meet  supposed  obligations 
generated  by  a  draft  treaty  that  was  never 
ratified  is  a  circumvention  of  the  Senate's 
Constitutional  power  of  advice  and  consent. 
However,  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  date  of  this  destruction  was  accelerated, 
possibly  in  order  to  Influence  the  Soviets  at 
the  Summit.  Indeed,  the  destruction  began 
on  November  18,  1985,  the  day  before  the 
Summit  talks  began  In  Geneva. 

Moreover,  the  expiration  date  of  the  draft 
SALT  II  treaty  Is  December  31,  1985.  If  the 
policy  of  Interim  restraint  under  the  treaty 
Is  extended  past  that  date,  then  the  United 
SUtes  wiU  be  In  the  curious  position  of  "ex- 
tending" an  unratified  treaty. 

As  you  know,  the  obligation  of  any  Ad- 
ministration to  submit  any  plan  for  the  re- 
duction of  armaments  to  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  quite  specific. 
Section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act  of  1961  as  amended  (Public 
Law  87-297,  HR  9118  75  Stat  631)  reads  as 
follows: 

"Section  33— No  Action  shall  be  taken 
under  this  or  any  other  law  that  wUl  obli- 
gate the  United  SUtes  to  disarm  or  to 
reduce  or  to  limit  the  turned  forces  or  arma- 
menu  of  the  United  States  except  pursuant 
to  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  President 
under  the  Constitution  or  unless  authorized 
by  further  affirmative  legislation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  authorized  me  to 
conduct  hearings  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee in  connection  with  arms  control  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 

In  accordance  with  that  authorization,  I 
am  conducting  an  Immediate  study  of  the 
legality,  or  lack  thereof,  of  the  Executive 
Branch  in  destroying  operational  Poseidon 
ballistic  missile  submarines  In  order  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  proposed, 
but  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty.  The  compli- 
ance levels  set  In  SALT  II  have  not  been  set 
by  a  treaty  ratified  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate,  nor  has 
Congress  ever  passed  affirmative  legislation, 
to  permit  Poseidon  destruction.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  actions  of  the  Executive  Branch 
in  that  regard  may  be  a  direct  violation  of 
the  clear  intent  and  the  specific  language  of 
Section  33.  as  well  as  a  fundamental  viola- 
tion of  the  United  States  Constitution  as  a 
subversion  of  the  treaty  power  of  the 
Senate. 

Accordingly,  I  request  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  determine  whether  thU  ap- 
parent violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  usurpation  of  Constitutional 
powers  requires  prosecution. 

I  additionally  request  that  a  report  there- 
on be  provided  to  me  as  soon  as  possible 
before  the  December  31,   1985  expiration 
date  of  the  unratified  draft  SALT  II  treaty. 
Obviously.  I  would  wish  that  in  a  matter 
of  this  grave  importance  affecting  directly 
the  fundamental  security  interesU  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  iU  Constitution  and  laws 
with  respect  thereto,  that  you  would  consid- 
er penonally  appearing  before  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  purpoae  of  testifying  on  this  sub- 
ject. 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
I  am  respectfully, 

Jsssi  Helms. 


Exhibit  2 

U.S.  Sdiate. 
Washington,  DC,  December  10,  IMS. 
The  PRESiDEin. 
TTie  White  House, 
Washingtoru  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  fundamental 
Issue  affecting  American  national  security  is 
whether  the  United  SUtes  should  continue 
to  comply  with  the  unequal,  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty,  or  finally  allow  this  still 
proposed  Treaty  to  expire  on  December  31. 
1985,  under  its  own  terms.  Your  decisive 
personal  leadership  is  required  on  this  Issue. 
Your  o»-n  position  opposing  the  "faully 
flawed"  SALT  II  Treaty  was  made  quite 
clear  during  the  1980  Presidential  campaign. 
As  the  attached  annex  indicates,  we  have 
Just  learned  that  you  sought  the  withdrawal 
of  the  proposed  SALT  II  Treaty  at  a  Nation- 
al Security  Council  meeting  on  May  21, 
1981,  but  that  the  SUte  Department  worked 
to  maintain  the  existing  Carter  Administra- 
tion "interim  restraint,  no-undercut"  policy 
of  complying  with  SALT  II.  In  June.  1982. 
the  SUte  Department's  defiance  of  your  re- 
quest went  even  further,  and  the  SUte  De- 
partment reportedly  converted  SALT  II  Into 
an  even  more  unequal  arrangement  tanU- 
mount  to  a  secret  Executive  Agreement. 
This  action  also  defied  the  Jackson  Amend- 
ment requirement  for  equality,  as  well  as 
the  Constitution  and  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act.  Now  we  have  learned 
from  news  reports  of  a  briefing  by  Secretary 
of  SUte  George  Shultz  tha'  the  State  De- 
partment has  gone  still  further,  and  has 
agreed  with  the  Soviets  to  extend  indefinite- 
ly this  unratified  Treaty  even  after  It  ex- 
pires. 

We  agree  with  your  long-standing  sUte- 
ments  and  with  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  U.S.  SALT 
II  compliance  has  not  been  in  the  national 
security  Interest  of  the  United  SUtes.  Con- 
tinued U.S.  SALT  II  compliance  wlU  require 
the  U.S.  to  destroy  2,600  more  warheads  on 
highly  survlvable  Poseidon  submarines. 
Such  massive  U.S.  unilateral  disarmament 
under  SALT  II  will  seriously  undercut  all 
remaining  mlUUry,  economic,  and  political 
argumenU  for  your  own  SDI  and  Strategic 
Modernization  Program.  We  therefore  re- 
quest that  you  advise  us  as  to  whether  you 
wlU  allow  SALT  11  to  expire  on  December 
31, 1985. 

Very  respectfully, 

Jamis  a.  McCLintE. 
Malcolm  Wallop. 
Steve  Stmms. 
Dan  Quaylk. 
Annex:    Analysis    of    the    CoNSTrnmoN 
Status    and    Miutaky    Eitbcts   op   the 
SALT  II  Treaty 

The  fundamental  issue  affecting  Ameri- 
can national  security  is  whether  the  U.S. 
should  continue  to  comply  with  the  un- 
equal, unratified  SALT  II  Treaty,  or  finally 
allow  this  still  proposed  Treaty  to  expire  on 
December  31,  1985  under  its  own  terms. 
Your  decisive  personal  leadership  Is  re- 
quired on  this  Issue. 

your  salt  II  POSITION 

Your  own  position  on  the  proposed  SALT 
II  Treaty  was  made  quite  clear  during  the 
1980  Presidential  campaign.  You  repeatedly 
sUted  that  SALT  11  'fatally  flawed."  You 
also  sUted  on  October  30,  1980  that  "SALT 
II  la  lUegal  .  .  .  because  we're  not  equal  In 
this  Treaty."  You  even  sUted  In  May  1980 
that: 

"I  believe  the  SALT  II  Treaty  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  I  especially  believe  the  U.S, 


should  not  abide  by  lU  terms  prior  to  ratifi- 
cation. To  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement  would  violate  article  33  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  of 
1961." 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
agreed  with  you  when  it  determined  in  De- 
cember. 1979  that  the  proposed  SALT  II 
Treaty  is  unequal,  unbalanced,  desubilizlng, 
and  "not  In  the  national  security  interest  of 
the  United  SUtes. " 

Former  President  Jimmy  Carter  even 
characterized  the  1980  Presidential  Election 
as  a  "national  referendum "  on  his  proposed 
SALT  II  Treaty,  but  he  lost. 

BintT'S  INSUBORDINATION 

Accordingly,  we  obviously  expected  that 
one  of  your  first  acu  as  President  would 
have  been  to  withdraw  the  proposed  SALT 
II  Treaty  from  the  Senate.  We  are  pleased 
to  learn  now  that  early  in  your  Administra- 
tion you  Indeed  ordered  this  done,  but  you 
were  thwarted  by  SUte  Department  ap- 
peasement. The  Washington  Times  (Novem- 
ber 15,  1985)  reports  excerpU  from  a  July 
16.  1981  secret  memorandum  from  Richard 
Burt,  then  Director  of  Politico-Military  af- 
fairs at  the  State  Department,  to  then  Sec- 
reury  of  State  Halg.  Burt  wrote: 

"As  you  told  me  following  the  May  21. 
1981  National  Security  Council  Meeting,  the 
president  stated  a  preference  for  withdraw- 
ing the  SALT  II  Treaty,  and  when  and  how 
to  do  so  was  briefly  discussed  there  and, 
subsequently,  in  the  Interagency  meeting." 
Burt  then  Insubordlnately  added: 
"My  own  preference  would  be  to  avoid 
withdrawing  the  SALT  II  Treaty  from  the 
Senate." 

Richard  Burt  went  on  to  outline  to  Secre- 
Ury  Halg  a  detailed  plot  to  countermand 
what  he  again  acknowledged  to  be  your  own 
"Presidential  preference."  Burt's  plot  suc- 
ceeded, and  your  own  clearly  expressed 
"Presidential  preference"  for  withdrawing 
the  proposed  SALT  II  Treaty  from  Senate 
was  thwarted.  In  place  of  your  own  clearly 
expressed  order,  the  SUte  Department  sub- 
stituted the  existing  Carter  "no-undereut. 
Interim  restraint"  policy  of  U.S.  compliance 
with  the  unratified  II  Treaty.  But  you 
stated  In  May.  1980  that  the  existing  Carter 
Interim  restraint  policy  defied  the  Treaty- 
making  powers  of  the  Senate  and  Section  33 
of  the  ACDA  Act. 

THE  SALT  II  SECRET  AGREEMENT 

More  significantly.  In  June,  1982,  the 
SUte  Department  went  further,  and  even 
secretly  "agreed"  with  the  Soviets  that 
their  forces  could  be  "capped"  at  their  false- 
ly claimed  higher,  June  1979  level  of  2,504 
Strategic  Nuclear  Delivery  Vehicles,  with- 
out, however,  the  U.8.  having  the  right  to 
the  same  number.  This  SUte  Department 
concessionary,  secret  agreement  converted 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  Into  an  even  more  un- 
equal agreement  than  before.  This  explicit 
U.S.  agreement  to  unequal  levels  also  was 
Inconsistent  with  the  1972  Jackson  Amend- 
ment to  SALT  I,  requiring  equal  levels  of 
forces  in  SALT  II,  and  because  It  secretly 
constrained  U.S.  forces  by  Executive  Agree- 
ment alone,  it  also  was  inconsistent  with  the 
Treaty-making  power  of  the  Constitution 
and  contrary  lo  Section  33  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act.  Finally,  because 
the  secret  agreement  was  not  conveyed  to 
Congress,  the  action  was  a  blatant  violation 
of  the  reporting  requlremenU  of  the  Case 
Act. 

As  we  have  already  Uiformed  you  repeat- 
edly, we  wUl  resolutely  pursue  Constitution- 
al, legal,  and  legislative  remedies  against  the 
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SUte  Department  if  U.S.  compliance  with 
the  unequal,  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  ex- 
tends past  its  expiration  on  31  December. 
1985. 

SALT  U  EXTENSION 

Mr.  President,  we  therefore  read  with 
alarm  the  following  from  the  lead  story  of 
the  New  York  Times  on  November  23.  1985; 
"A  senior  State  Department  official  said 
today  that  the  United  SUtes  had  told  the 
Soviet  Union  before  the  Geneva  Summit 
meeting  that  it  would  indefinitely  continue 
its  policy  of  not  undermining  the  1979 
[SALT  III  arms  treaty  . 

The  Washington  Post  of  November  27. 
1985  quotes  you  as  saying  that  you  did  dis- 
cuss SALT  II  personally  with  Gorbachev, 
but  that  you  "made  it  plain"  to  the  Soviets 
"that  we  cerUinly  were  not  going  to  bind 
ourselves  to  something  that  was  not  equally 
binding  on  them. "  The  point  is.  however, 
that  the  SUte  Department  has  illegally 
bound  the  U.S.  for  six  years  already. 

Now  the  SUte  Departments  early  Novem- 
ber 1985  Moscow  commitment  to  indefinite- 
ly extend  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty 
defies  your  own  preferences,  the  32  plus 
confirmed  Soviet  SALT  violations,  the 
treaty-making  powers  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  national  security  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  dangerous  enough  that  the  U.S. 
has  illegally  complied  with  an  unratified, 
unequal,  proposed  treaty  for  six  years 
almost  to  iU  expiration,  and  even  after  the 
SUte  Department  secretly  converted  it  into 
an  even  more  unequal  and  illegal  Executive 
Agreement.  But  to  indefinitely  extend  this 
unratified,  proposed  treaty  is  both  irrespon- 
sible and  a  usurpation  of  power  by  the  State 
Department.  It  is  also  extremely  dangerous 
to  American  national  security,  and  as  such 
constitutes  U.S.  appeasement  and  unilateral 
disarmament. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  already  con- 
firmed 11  Soviet  violations  of  SALT  II  to 
the  Congress,  and  several  more  have  recent- 
ly been  reported.  You  have  already  con- 
firmed a  total  of  32  Soviet  SALT  Break  Out 
violations  to  Congress.  We  respectfully 
remind  you  that  during  your  May  1985  trip 
to  Europe  you  correctly  stated; 

"There  is  considerable  evidence  now  that 
compliance  with  SALT  II  has  been  rather 
one-sided,  and  if  it  has  been,  there  is  no 
need  for  us  to  continue." 

Moreover,  on  March  27.  1984.  you  also  cor- 
rectly staled; 

"We  had  two  treaties— the  SALT  trea- 
ties-the  SALT  Treaty  I  and  SALT  Treaty 
II.  And  SALT  Treaty  II  was  not  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  Im  pleased  to  say.  No  one  has 
paid  any  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
those  two  treaties— the  Soviet  Union  under 
SALT  I.  from  that  time  on  added  7.950  nu- 
clear warheads  to  its  arsenal,  and  3.850  of 
those  were  added  since  after  everyone 
signed  SALT  II." 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  agreed, 
when  he  sUted  on  December  20,  1984; 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  built  more  of  the 
big  nuclear  warheads  capable  of  destroying 
U.S.  missiles  in  their  concrete  silos  than  we 
initially  predicted  they  would  build,  even 
without  any  SALT  agreement.  We  now  con- 
front precisely  the  situation  that  the  SALT 
process  was  intended  to  prevent." 

DANGER  OF  SALT  II 
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SALT  II  Treaty  had  been  signed.  This  is  be- 
cause Soviet  Strategic  Nuclear  Delivery  Ve- 
hicles have  increased  by  about  one  fourth, 
and  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  warheads  have 
more  than  tripled  by  the  end  of  1985.  In 
contrast,  the  U.S.  has  strategic  forces  by  the 
end  of  1985  even  lower  than  the  JCS  pre- 
dicted in  1978  that  the  U.S.  would  have  by 
the  end  of  1985.  even  within  SALT  II  con- 
straints. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  built  up  its  strategic 
forces  during  the  period  of  the  1979  SALT 
II  Treaty  through  the  end  of  1985  to  a  level 
much  higher  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
predicted  in  1978  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  by  the  end  of  1985,  even  if  no 


Lin  SALT  II  EXPIRE 

Your  1984  and  1985  SALT  II  sUtements 
suggest  that  you  still  believe  in  your  clearly 
expressed  May  21.  1981  Presidential  prefer- 
ence" to  withdraw  the  SALT  II  Treaty  from 
the  Senate,  as  you  repeatedly  promised 
during  the  1980  campaign.  We  urge  you  now 
to  finally  over-rule  consistent  insubordinate 
appeasement  efforts  by  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment to  thwart  the  Constitution,  and  allow 
the  proposed  SALT  II  Treaty  to  expire 
under  its  own  terms  on  December  31.  1985. 
You  already  have  strong  Senate  support  for 
this  action,  because  on  June  20.  1984.  99 
Senators  voted  on  a  roll  call  vote  to  approve 
a  Symms  amendment  reaffirming  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  international  law  that 
if  the  Soviets  are  violating  SALT  II.  the 
U.S.  should  not  be  bound  by  it. 

Moreover,  on  November  1.  1983,  more 
than  one  third  of  the  Senate  present  voted 
to  oppose  SALT  II.  on  a  roll  call  vote  on  an- 
other Symms  amendment. 

In  sum.  the  Defense  Department  has  re- 
ported that  if  the  U.S.  continues  to  comply 
with  SALT  II.  this  will  require  the  U.S.  to 
destroy  2.500  more  warheads  on  highly  sur- 
vivable  Poseidon  submarines.  Such  massive 
U.S.  unilateral  disarmament  under  SALT  II 
will  completely  undercut  all  remaining  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  political  arguments  for 
your  own  SDI  and  Strategic  Modernization 
Program. 

We  request  that  you  advise  us  as  to 
whether  you  will  allow  SALT  II  to  expire  on 
December  31,  1985. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  December  4.  198S. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  We  have  reviewed 
the  U.S.-Soviet  "Joint  Statement"  from  the 
19-21  November  1985  Summit  meeting  in 
Geneva.  We  note  with  concern  the  following 
agreed  sutement:  "The  sides  .  .  .  will  not 
seek  to  achieve  military  superiority." 

Pour  commenU  need  to  be  made  about 
this  U.S. -Soviet  agreement  not  to  seek  mili- 
tary superiority,  which,  obviously,  also  says 
that  neither  side  now  has  achieved  miliury 
superiority. 

First,  the  fundamental  objective  in  Soviet 
military  doctrine  is  the  achievement  of  mili- 
tary superiority.  This  fact  directly  contra- 
dicts the  agreed  statement. 

Second,  a  major  Soviet  propoganda  disin- 
formation theme  repeated  endlessly  since 
1975  has  been  a  resolute  denial  that  the  So- 
viets were  seeking  or  had  achieved  military 
superiority.  The  Soviet  objective  in  this 
Active  Measure  disinformation  campaign 
was  to  prevent  the  U.S.  from  rearming.  It 
now  appears  the  Administration  is  now  ac- 
tively supporting  this  Soviet  objective! 

Third,  this  U.S.-Soviet  agreement  totally 
contradicts  repeated  U.S.  assessments  that 
the  Soviets  have  already  achieved  miliUry 
superiority.  At  least  8  times  since  1982  it  has 
been  publicly  conceded  that  the  Soviets 
have  achieved  military  superiority.  For  ex- 
ample, as  recently  as  the  following  dates 
you  have  sUted: 


September  18,  1985:  "The  United  SUtes  is 
still  well  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  literal- 
ly every  kind  of  offensive  weapon,  both  con- 
ventional and  in  the  strategic  weapons." 

April  2.  1985:  "The  Soviet  Union  virtually 
outnumbers  us  in  any  type  of  weapon  you 
want  to  name.  They  are  about  3  to  1  in  nu- 
clew  megatonnage  over  us.  They  outnum- 
ber us  in  conventional  weapons  in  almost 
every  category.  Their  navy  has  several  hun- 
dred more  ships  than  we  have." 

March  18.  1985:  "They  tthe  SovieU)  al- 
ready outnumber  us  greatly  in  offensive 
weapons .  . 

March  23.  1983:  ".  .  .  The  SovieU  have  a 
present  margin  of  superiority." 

March  31.  1982;  The  Soviet  Union  does 
have  a  definite  inargin  of  superiority- 
enough  so  that  Utere  is  risk." 

The  facU.  numbers  and  trends  in  compar- 
ative miliUry  c^abilities  confirm  U.S.  as- 
sessmenU  of  Soviet  miliUry  superiority. 
Senator  Tower  was  correct  when  he  sUted 
in  April  1984  that  due  to  Congressional  cut 
backs,  the  gaps  between  the  U.S.  and  Sovi- 
ets had  continued  to  widen  since  1980.  Our 
best  intelligence  estimates  show  that  in  the 
key  indices  of  miliUry  power  the  Soviet  ad- 
vantages will  also  continue  to  widen  over 
the  next  five  years.  But.  these  estimates  of 
growing  Soviet  superiority  assume  full  fund- 
ing by  Congress  of  Administration  defense 
budget  requests.  So  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
getting  further  and  further  behind  the  Sovi- 
ets, even  if  full  Congressional  funding  of 
your  defense  requesU  is  assumed.  Why  has 
the  Administration  agreed  to  contradict 
your  own  accurate  and  confirmed  assess- 
ments? 

Fourth.  U.S.  agreement  that  the  SovieU 
do  not  have  military  superiority  could 
gravely  undercut  our  efforU  to  restore 
American  military  power.  In  your  speech  to 
the  Joint  Session  of  Congress  on  November 
21.  1985.  you  returned  to  a  1984  campaign 
theme  when  you  sUted:  "America  is  once 
again  strong  ...  we  must  not  now  abandon 
policies  that  work.  I  need  your  continued 
support  to  keep  America  strong." 

But.  as  you  yourself  have  publicly  conced- 
ed, the  Reagan  Administration  is  now  over 
$35  billion  behind  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion in  defense  spending  through  FY  1985, 
due  to  Congressionl  cut  backs. 

Why  should  the  Congress  not  continue  to 
slash  proposed  defense  budgeU  if  the  Ad- 
ministration agrees  that  the  SovieU  neither 
seek  nor  have  military  superiority? 

In  sum.  The  U.S.-Soviet  Joint  SUtement 
is  not  consistent  with  the  facU,  directly  un- 
dermines our  defense  programs  in  Congress 
and  worse  still,  for  the  world  to  see,  demon- 
strates the  ability  of  the  SovieU  to  coerce  a 
U.S.  sUtement  which  directly  serves  Soviet 
interesU. 

Very  respectfully, 

Steve  Symms. 
Malcolm  Wallop. 
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U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  December  11,  1985. 
The  President. 
The  White  House.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  History  shows  that 
Summit  meetings  with  the  Soviet  Union 
have  dangers  as  well  as  potential  benefiU. 
One  danger  is  that  America  may  fail  to  con- 
front the  SovieU  on  certain  issues,  revealing 
a  lack  of  American  political  will  and  resolve. 
By  our  own  reticence  we  may  convince 
Soviet  leaders  and  the  world  that  we  are 
afraid  to  challenge  their  dangerous  actions. 
This  In  turn  is  dangerous  for  deterrence  and 


world  peace,  because  American  political  will 
is  the  essence  of  deterrence. 

As  you  know,  nine  Senators  wrote  to  you 
before  the  Geneva  Summit  asking  that  you 
discuss  the  32  Presidentlally  confirmed 
Soviet  SALT  Violations  with  Gorbachev.  At 
the  U.N.  in  late  October,  you  promised  to  dc 
so.  Accordingly,  we  were  extremely  sur- 
prised to  read  reporu  about  the  Summit 
sUtlng  that  the  State  Department  prevent- 
ed all  Summit  discussions  of  the  Soviet 
SALT  Violations. 

By  not  even  raising  the  specific  violations 
in  Geneva,  we  have  encouraged  the  SovieU 
not  to  make  any  attempt  to  reverse  them. 
Our  failure  to  confront  the  SovieU  on  the 
violations  will  be  interpreted  by  Gorbachev 
as  U.S.  appeasement.  If  we  are  so  frightened 
of  these  Soviet  violations  that  we  do  not 
even  mention  them  at  the  highest  level, 
then  in  effect  we  condone  them  by  our  si- 
lence, which  betokens  cowardice.  DIcUtors 
readily  understand  appeasement  and  cow- 
ardice, and  history  shows  that  when  ap- 
peased they  continue  their  provocative  be- 
havior. 

Our  best  chance  to  challenge  the  SovieU 
to  reverse  their  violations  has  thus  gone 
completely  unused,  and  worse,  our  failure 
now  signals  U.S.  weakness  and  tolerance  of 
the  dangerous,  ever  broadening  pattern  of 
Soviet  SALT  Break  Out  violations.  U.S.  uni- 
lateral compliance  with  SALT  I  and  SALT 
II  in  the  face  of  manifold  confirmed  Soviet 
SALT  Break  Out  violations  from  both  has 
gone  beyond  appeasement  and  has  become 
abject  U.S.  uniltateral  disarmament. 

Mr.  President.  Gorbachev  threatened  at 
the  Summit  that  "all  restrainU  will  be 
blown  to  the  winds,"  and,  as  confirmed  by 
the  Soviet  SALT  Break  Out  Violations 
themselves,  this  Gorbachev  threat  consti- 
tutes a  Soviet  admission  of  their  violations. 
We  therefore  request  that  your  November 
15.  1985  Response  to  Soviet  Violations 
Paper  be  made  public  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  that  you  report  urgently  on  the  8  new 
Soviet  SALT  violations  which  appeared  on 
the  eve  of  the  Summit.  We  hope  that  you 
will  now  finally  propose  proportionate  re- 
sponses to  the  Soviet  SALT  Break  Out  vio- 
lations, whose  threatening  danger  to  world 
peace  was  accentuated  by  our  failure  to  con- 
front the  SovieU  over  them  at  the  Summit. 
We  will  strongly  support  you. 
Very  Respectfully. 

Jesse  Helms. 

Dan  Qdaylx. 

James  A.  McClure. 

Annex:  Failure  To  Raise  Soviet  SALT 
Violations  at  Summit 

History  shows  that  Summit  meetings  with 
the  Soviet  Union  have  dangers  as  well  as  po- 
tential benefiU.  One  danger  is  that  America 
may  fall  to  confront  the  SovieU  on  certain 
issues,  revealing  a  lack  of  American  political 
will  and  resolve.  By  our  own  reticence  we 
may  convince  Soviet  leaders  and  the  world 
that  we  are  afraid  to  challenge  their  danger- 
ous actions.  This  in  turn  Is  dangerous  for 
deterrence  and  world  peace,  because  Ameri- 
can political  will  Is  the  essence  of  deter- 
rence. 

PLEDGE  ON  SUMMIT  DISCUSSION  OP  SOVIET  SALT 
VIOLATIONS 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  clearly  the 
most  serious  Issue  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations  Is 
the  continuously  expanding  pattern  of 
Soviet  SALT  violations.  The  SovieU  have 
long  ago  Broken  Out  of  the  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  Treaties,  thereby  dangerously  Jeop- 
ardizing world  peace.  There  are  now  32 
Presidentlally  confirmed  Soviet  violations  of 


arms  control  accords,  with  many  more— over 
22— awaiting  Presidential  confirmation. 

On  September  9,  1985,  9  Republican  Sena- 
tors wrote  to  you  urging  you  to  discuss  in 
detail  each  of  the  32  Presidentlally  con- 
firmed Soviet  SALT  violations  with  Gorba- 
chev in  Geneva.  In  response,  we  were  reas- 
sured by  your  pledge  at  the  United  Nations 
on  October  24,  1985:  "We  feel  It  will  be  nec- 
essary at  Geneva  to  discuss  with  the  Soviet 
Union  what  we  believe  are  their  violations 
of  a  number  of  the  provisions  In  all  these 
agreemenU." 

We  interpreted  this  pledge  to  mean  that 
the  SovieU  would  be  confronted  In  deUil 
with  each  of  the  32  Presidentlally  confirmed 
Soviet  SALT  violations  at  the  Summit.  On 
October  29,  1986,  three  of  us  therefore 
thanked  you  for  promising  in  your  U.N. 
speech  to  confront  Gorbachev.  Indeed,  we 
also  stated  that  there  were  five  dangerous 
new  Soviet  SALT  violations  detected  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  Summit,  which  made  the  ne- 
cessity of  confronting  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions all  the  more  serious  and  urgent.  Even 
after  our  letter,  three  more  serious  Soviet 
SALT  violations  were  reported.  Defense  Sec- 
reury  Weinberger  even  promised  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1985,  in  an  open  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  hearing,  to  confirm  these 
new  violations  publicly  before  the  Summit. 
The  State  Department  reportedly  prevented 
him  from  doing  so.  however,  thereby  creat- 
ing a  SUte  Department  cover-up  of  new 
Soviet  SALT  violations  detected  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  Summit. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  APPEASEMENT 

We  are  therefore  utterly  dismayed  to  read 
about  the  State  Department  cover-up  at  the 
Summit  in  the  New  York  Times:  "The  SUte 
Department  official  also  said  that  although 
the  Administration  had  repeatedly  com- 
plained to  Moscow  about  what  it  sees  as 
Soviet  violations  of  arms-control  accords, 
this  subject  was  not  discussed  in  detail  at 
the  Summit  meeting.  He  said  that  such 
compliance  issues  had  been  discussed  when 
Secretary  of  SUte  Shultz  was  in  Moscow 
earlier  in  the  month.  Afr.  ShulU  told  some 
columnlsU  today  that  both  sides  in  Geneva 
strongly  reaffirmed  the  need  for  compli- 
ance, but  that  no  specific  violations  were 
raised."  (November  23,  1986,  emphasis 
added.) 

Should  we  accept  false,  bland  Soviet  as- 
surances about  the  "need"  for  compliance? 
No  one  seriously  claims  that  the  SovieU  are 
trying  to  reverse  their  SALT  Break  Out  vio- 
lations and  there  Is  no  evidence  that  they 
will.  After  all.  the  Soviet  SALT  Break  Out 
violations  contribute  strongly  to  Soviet  mili- 
tary superiority,  and  this  superiority  is  the 
only  basis  for  Soviet  super-power  status. 

ACDA  Director  Adelman  confirmed  on 
December  9.  1985.  that  the  United  SUtes 
did  not  raise  the  violations  at  the  Summit. 
If  we  did  not  even  raise  the  specific  viola- 
tions in  Geneva,  then,  of  course,  we  will  en- 
courage the  SovieU  not  to  make  any  at- 
tempt to  even  pretend  to  reverse  them.  Mr. 
President,  failure  to  confront  the  SovieU  in 
detail  with  each  of  the  32  Presidentlally 
confirmed  Soviet  SALT  violations  at  the 
highest  level,  will  certainly  be  Interpreted 
by  Gorbachev  as  U.S.  appeasement.  If  we 
are  so  frightened  of  these  Soviet  violations 
that  we  do  not  even  mention  them  at  the 
highest  level,  then  in  effect  we  condone 
them  by  our  silence,  which  betokens  cow- 
ardice. DIcUtors  readily  understand  ap- 
peasement and  cowardice,  and  history 
shows  that  when  appeased  they  continue 
their  provocative  behavior. 


Our  best  chance  to  challenge  the  SovieU 
to  reverse  their  violations  has  thus  gone 
completely  unused,  and  worse,  our  failure 
now  signals  U.S.  weakness  and  tolerance  of 
the  dangerous,  ever  broadening  pattern  of 
Soviet  SALT  Break  Out  violations.  U.8.  uni- 
lateral compliance  with  SALT  I  and  SALT 
II  In  the  face  of  manifold  confirmed  Soviet 
SALT  Break  Out  violations  from  both  has 
gone  beyond  appeasement  and  has  become 
abject  U.S.  unilateral  disarmament. 

Moreover,  the  SUte  Department's  contin- 
ued Summit  cover-up  of  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions not  only  contradlcu  your  U.N.  pledge 
to  us.  but  It  also  contradlcu  the  SUte  De- 
partment's own  rhetoric.  In  a  November  19. 
1985  reply  to  a  serious  letter  by  Senator 
Symms  of  October  17.  1985  concerning  the 
new  Soviet  SS-25  mobile  ICBM  deployment 
SALT  II  violation,  the  State  Department  pi- 
ously sUted:  "Any  Soviet  violation  of  an 
arms  control  agreement  Is  a  serious  matter. 
As  the  President  has  said,  strict  compliance 
with  all  provisions  of  arms  control  agree- 
menU is  fundamental,  and  this  Administra- 
tion will  not  accept  anything  less. "  'Empha- 
sis added.  J 

But  If  Soviet  SALT  violations  are  so  seri- 
ous and  fundamenUl,  why  did  the  SUte  De- 
partment refuse  to  mention  them  at  the 
Summit?  Perhaps  because  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment has  already  accepted  for  almost  a 
decade  and  a  half  much  less  than  strict 
Soviet  SALT  compliance.  In  fact,  the  SUte 
Department  has  lead  the  cover-up  of  Soviet 
SALT  violations. 

GORBACHEV  ADMISSION  OF  SOVIET  SALT  BREAK 
OUT 

It  appears,  Mr.  President,  that  your  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  is  more  Important 
to  the  SovieU  than  Soviet  SALT  Break  Out 
violations  are  to  you.  Soviet  leader  Gorba- 
chev sUted  that  discussions  on  the  Issues  of 
your  SDI  and  arms  control  were  'very,  very 
sharp."  and  Gorbachev  publicly  threatened, 
"All  restrainU  will  be  blown  to  the  winds" 
unless  you  do  not  agree  to  abandon  SDI. 
But,  you  have  already  stated  that  the  Soviet 
SDI  is  10  years  ahead  of  the  U.S.  program. 
In  September.  Gorbachev  rattled  Soviet 
sabres  when  he  said  that  the  International 
situation  was  "explosive."  and  in  October  he 
threatened  "rough  times "  ahead  for  the 
U.S. 

Gorbachev  even  boasted  that  the  Soviet 
SDI  "will  be  effective,  though  less  expen- 
sive, and  quicker  to  produce"  than  the  U.S. 
SDI.  These  Gorbachev  boasU  confirm  first 
that  the  SovieU  believe  they  are  indeed 
ahead  of  the  U.S.  in  SDI. 

But.  even  more  ominously.  Gorbachevs 
threaU  indicate  that  he  believes  all  arms 
control  restrainU  are  In  fact  already  "blown 
to  the  winds"  and  unleashed,  as  evidenced 
by  the  Soviet  SALT  Break  Out  violations 
themselves.  This  Gorbachev  threat  is  thus  a 
bold  admission  that  the  SovieU  have 
Broken  Out  of  SALT  I  and  II,  as  their  ex- 
panding SALT  violations  already  have  long 
confirmed.  The  Washington  Times  of  De- 
cember 9,  1985.  quotes  ACDA  Director  Adel- 
man as  saying  that  at  the  Summit,  a  Soviet 
official,  in  a  rare  moment  of  Insight,  said 
that  'nations  don't  necessarily  follow  trea- 
ties when  it's  not  In  their  national  interest 
to  do  so."  This  is  another  Soviet  admission. 

DANGER  OF  NUCLEAR  BLACKMAIL 

In  the  face  of  admitted  and  confirmed 
Soviet  SALT  Break  Out  violations  and  In 
the  face  of  their  tmasted  lead  in  SDI.  we 
strongly  urge  you  to  propose  U.S.  propor- 
tionate responses.  As  you  sUted  ominously 
on  March  18.  1986:  "They  Ithe  SovieU]  al- 
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ready  outnumber  us  Kreatly  in  offensive 
weapons,  and  if  they  alone  developed  a  de- 
fensive weapon  before  us,  then  they 
wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  our  deter- 
rent—a retaliatory  strike.  Then  they  could 
Issue  an  ultimatum  to  the  world." 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  we  are  very  much 
closer  to  Soviet  nuclear  blackmail  than  the 
appeasement  oriented  SUte  Department 
will  ever  realize.  The  time  for  decisive  Amer- 
ican leadership  to  restore  deterrence  is  over- 
due. We  will  support  you  all  the  way  in  re- 
sponding to  the  Soviet  Break  Out  threat. 

We  request  that  you  Response  to  Soviet 
Violations  Paper  be  made  public  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that  you  report  urgently  on 
the  8  new  Soviet  SALT  violations  detected 
on  the  eve  of  the  Siunmit. 

raOPOBTlbllATl  RXSPONSBS 

Mr.  President,  last  January  a  White 
House  official  described  the  Soviet  Kras- 
noyarsk Radar  ABM  Treaty  violaUon  as  "a 
dagger  pointed  at  the  heart  of  arms  con- 
trol." We  hope  that  you  will  now  finally 
propose  proportionate  responses  to  the 
Soviet  SALT  Break  Out  violations,  whose 
threatening  danger  to  world  peace  was  ac- 
centuated by  our  failure  to  confront  the  So- 
viets over  them  at  the  Summit. 

Pact  Srket  oh  Builmiic  ah  Ihtkrim 

PRAJfKWORK  rOR  "THUg"  MOTtJAL  RESTRAIKT 
IirTRODUCnOH 

In  response  to  legislation  in  the  fiscal  year 
1985  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  the  President  today  submitted  a  classi- 
fied report  to  the  Congress  on  building  an 
interim  framework  of  mutual  restraint  with 
regard  to  strategic  arms.  The  foUowing  is  an 
unclassified  fact  sheet  based  on  the  Presi- 
dent's report. 

BACKGROUITD  OF  OUK  CUHREHT  POUCY 

In  1982.  on  the  eve  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Reductions  Talks  (START),  the  President 
decided  that  the  United  Sutes  would  not 
undereut  the  expired  SALT  I  agreement  or 
the  unratified  SALT  II  agreement  as  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  exercised  equal  restraint. 
Despite  serious  reservations  about  the  in- 
equities of  the  SALT  I  agreement  and  the 
serious  flaws  of  the  SALT  II  agreement,  the 
United  SUtes  took  this  action  in  order  to 
foster  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  restraint  on 
strategic  forces  conducive  to  serious  negotia- 
tion as  we  entered  START.  Our  assump- 
tions in  taking  this  action  were  threefold. 

First,  we  believed  then,  and  continue  to 
believe  now.   that   mutual,   verifiable  con- 
straints on  nuclear  arsenals  are  important, 
especially  as  we  try  to  move  toward  the  goal 
of  greatly  reducing  and  eventually  eliminat- 
ing the  nuclear  threat,  which  the  SALT 
agreements  did  not  do.  We  saw  the  START 
negotiations  as  the  path  to  the  equlUble 
and  verifiable  deep  reductions  in  the  size  of 
nuclear  arsenals,  that  we  seek.  The  United 
sutes  was  prepared  to.  and  has  offered  the 
Soviet  Union  the  elements  for  such  agree- 
ments in  Geneva.  However,  we  recognized 
that   negotiating   sound   agreements   takes 
time.  Therefore,  the  United  SUtes  made  the 
commitment  not  to  undercut  existing  agree- 
ments as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  exercised 
equal  restraint  as  an  interim  policy  to  pro- 
vide what  we  hoped  would  be  a  framework 
of  mutual  restraint  as  we  pursued  agree- 
ments that  would  put  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess on  a  better,  more  sound,  long-term  foun- 
dation and  bring  real  reductions. 

Second,  at  the  time,  we  hoped  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  indeed 
show  equal  restraint. 
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Third,  we  Judged  that  this  policy  of  Inter- 
im restraint  would  not  adversely  affect  our 
national  security  Interests,  provided  that, 
with  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
working  together,  the  United  SUtes  under- 
took those  steps  necessary  to  counter  the 
strategic  advantages  the  Soviet  Union  had 
been  building  over  the  previous  decade. 

Unfortunately,  in  certain  key  respects, 
these  assumptions  have  not  stood  the  test  of 
time. 

U.S.  COIIPUAIICX 

In  accordance  with  U.S.  interim  restraint 
policy,  the  United  SUtes  has  not  taken  any 
actions  which  would  undercut  existing 
agreements.  In  fact,  we  have  scrupulously 
lived  within  the  SALT  I  and  II  agreemenU 
governing  strategic  offensive  arms.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  fully  dismantled  eight  PO- 
LARIS missile-carrying  submarines  as  new 
TRIDENT  missile-carrying  submarines  have 
been  deployed.  In  short,  the  United  SUtes 
has  fully  kept  its  part  of  the  bargain. 

SOVIET  HOHCOMPLIANCi: 

As  detailed  in  two  comprehensive  Presi- 
dential reports  to  the  Congress,  in  January 
1984  and  February  1985.  the  Soviet  Union 
has  repeatedly  violated  its  arms  control  obli- 
gations. While  the  Soviets  have  observed 
some  provisions  of  existing  arms  control 
agreements,  they  have  violated  important 
elements  of  those  agreements  and  associat- 
ed political  commitments. 

SALT  II 

With  respect  to  the  unratified  SALT  II 
agreement,  these  violations  include  the  test- 
ing and  deployment  of  a  second  new  ICBM. 
the  SS-X-25,  and  the  encryption  of  teleme- 
try during  missle  testing  which  impedes  ver- 
ification of  agreements  by  national  techni- 
cal means.  The  Soviet  Union  has  also  prob- 
ably violated  this  agreement  regarding  the 
prohibition  on  deploying  SS-16  ICBMs.  Se- 
rious concerns  also  remain  unresolved  with 
respect  to  other  issues  (e.g..  the  RV-to- 
throwweight  ratio  of  the  SS-X-25  demon- 
strated during  testing). 

OTHZR  ACCORDS 

Additionally,  the  pattern  of  Soviet  non- 
compliance  with   existing   agreements   ex- 
tends  well   beyond   SALT   II.   The   Soviet 
Union  is  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
large  phased  array  radar  in  central  Siberia 
in   violation    of   the   Anti-Ballistic    Missile 
(ABM)  Treaty.  When  added  to  other  Soviet 
ABM-related  activities,  including  concurrent 
testing  of  air  defense  and  ABM  components 
and  the  development  of  mobile  ABM  com- 
ponents, there  is  serious  cause  for  concern 
about  Soviet  preparations  for  a  prohibited 
territorial  ABM  defense.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  have  profound  implications  for 
the   vital   East-West   balance.   The   Soviet 
Union  has  also  engaged  in  significant  viola- 
tions of  both  the  Geneva  Protocol  on  Chem- 
ical Weapons  and  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention.  We  also  judge  that  it 
has  vioUted  both   the   Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  the  terms  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  Soviets  have 
violated  the  nuclear  testing  yield  limit  of 

the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

SALT  I. 

Even  with  respect  to  SALT  I.  where  we 
have  found  the  Soviets  have  complied  with 
the  letter  of  the  agreement,  we  have  con- 
cerns about  their  compliance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  agreement.  For  example,  after  dis- 
mantling YANKEE  class  nuclear  ballistic 
missile  carrying  submarines  to  comply  with 
SALT  I  constraints,  they  have  already  con- 
verted one  such  submarine  into  a  submarine 


longer  than  the  original,  and  carrying 
modem,  long-range  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles. While  not  a  violation  of  the  letter  of 
SALT  I.  the  resulting  submarine  constitutes 
a  threat  to  U.S.  and  Allied  security  similar 
to  the  original  YANKEE-class  submarine. 

IlfFUCATIOMS  or  SOVIET  HOHCOIUTJAIICE 

These  are  very  crucial  Issues,  as  effective 
arms  control  requires  seriousness  about 
compliance.  The  pattern  of  Soviet  violations 
increasingly  affecU  our  national  security 
and  raises  uncertainty  about  the  forces  the 
United  SUtes  will  require  In  the  future. 
Just  as  significant  as  the  mUltary  conse- 
quences of  the  violations  themselves,  this 
pattern  of  Soviet  noncompliance  raises  fun- 
damental concerns  about  the  integrity  of 
the  arms  control  process,  concerns  that— If 
not  corrected— undercut  the  Integrity  and 
viability  of  arms  control  as  an  Instrument  to 
assist  In  ensuring  a  secure  and  stable  future 
world. 

THE  tJ.S.  RESPONSE  TO  DATE 

The  United  SUtes  has  consistently  em- 
ployed all  appropriate  diplomatic  channels, 
including  the  U.S./Soviet  Standing  Consul- 
Utlve  Commission  (SCO.  strongly  to  press 
the  Soviet  Union  to  explain  and/or  cease 
those  activities  which  are  of  concern  to  us. 
In  doing  so,  we  have  made  it  absolutely 
clear  that  we  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to 
take  positive  steps  to  correct  their  noncom- 
pliance and  to  resolve  our  compliance  con- 
cerns in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
existing  agreements  and  to  esUblish  the 
positive  environment  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful negotiation  of  new  agreements. 

Unfortunately,  despite  long  and  repeated 
U.S.  efforts  to  resolve  these  Issues,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  neither  provided  satisfac- 
tory explanations  nor  undertaken  corrective 
action.  Instead.  Soviet  violations  have  con- 
tinued and  expanded  as  the  Soviets  have 
continued  to  build  their  strategic  forces. 
Consequently,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
been,  and  Is  not  now.  exercising  the  equal 
restraint  upon  which  our  Interim  restraint 
policy  has  been  conditioned.  Such  Soviet  be- 
havior is  fundamentally  Inimical  to  the 
future  of  ^rms  control  and  to  the  security  of 
this  country  and  that  of  our  allies. 


U.S.  PROPORTIOHATE  RESPONSE  IN  THE  rUTURE 

The  United  SUtes  will  continue  to  pursue 
vigorously  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  resolu- 
tion of  our  concerns  over  Soviet  noncompli- 
ance. In  this  effort,  we  cannot  impose  upon 
ourselves  a  double  standard  that  amounts  to 
unilateral  treaty  compliance  and.  in  effect, 
unilateral  disarmament.  As  a  minimum,  in 
the  case  of  Irreversible  Soviet  violations,  we 
must  make  appropriate  and  proportionate 
response  that  deny  the  military  beneflU  of 
these  violations  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
case  of  Soviet  violations  that  the  SovieU 
can  correct,  we  should  develop  and  keep 
available  comparable  proportionate  re- 
sponses that  provide  incentives  to  the  Sovi- 
ets to  take  positive  steps  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation, and  which  provide  a  needed  hedge 
against  the  military  consequences  of  Soviet 
violations  should  the  Soviet  Union  fail  to 
take  the  necessary  corrective  actions. 

In  this  context,  the  United  States  will  de- 
velop and,  as  needed.  Implement  appropri- 
ate and  proportionate  responses  to  Soviet 
noncompliance  as  necessary  to  ensure  the 
security  of  the  United  SUtes  and  lU  allies 
and  to  provide  real  Incentives  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  take  the  positive,  concrete  steps  re- 
quired to  resolve  our  concerns. 
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NBD  FOR  THE  D.S.  STRATEGIC  FORCE 
MODERNIZATION  PROCRAM 


To  ensure  our  fundamental  national  secu- 
rity and  as  a  baseline  for  further  U.S. 
action,  the  Integrity  and  continuity  of  the 
U.S.  strategic  modernization  program  must 
be  mainUlned.  If  the  mcxlemization  of  the 
ICBM  leg  of  our  strategic  TRIAD  Is  not 
fully  Implemented,  as  called  for  In  our  com- 
prehensive strategic  modernization  program 
and  recommended  by  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission, we  will  have  to  reassess  all  aspects 
of  our  plans  to  meet  our  basic  national  secu- 
rity needs. 

rVNDAMEXTAL  C.S.  COALS 

While  recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
problems  cited  above,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  basic  U.S.  goals  which  remain  unchanged. 
During  the  next  ten  years,  the  U.S.  objec- 
tive is  a  radical  reduction  in  the  levels  and 
the  power  of  existing  and  planned  offensive 
nuclear  arms,  as  well  as  the  subilization  of 
the  relationship  between  nuclear  offensive 
and  defensive  arms,  whether  on  earth  or  in 
space.  We  are  even  now  looking  forward  to  a 
period  of  transition  to  a  more  sUble  world, 
with  greatly  reduced  levels  of  nuclear  arms 
and  an  enhanced  ability  to  deter  war  based 
upon  the  increasing  contribution  of  non-nu- 
clear defenses  against  offensive  nuclear 
arms.  A  world  free  of  the  threat  of  military 
aggression  and  free  of  nuclear  arms  is  an  ul- 
timate objective  on  which  we,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  all  other  nations  can  agree. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ONOOINC  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  best  path  to  achieving  these  goals 
would  be  an  agreement  based  on  the  far 
reaching  nuclear  arms  reduction  proposal 
we  have  Ubled  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Re- 
duction Talks  in  Geneva.  The  best  approach 
to  moving  rapidly  to  a  safer,  more  sUble 
and  more  secure  world  would  surely  be  for 
both  sides  to  make  sharp  reductions  in  their 
strategic  offensive  arsenals  and,  in  particu- 
lar, to  eliminate  large  numbers  of  the  most 
desUblllzlng  weapons— strategic  ballistic 
missiles— by  agreeing  to  a  verifiable  aggre- 
gate celling  of  5,000  warheads  of  the  land- 
based  and  sea-based  ballistic  missiles  of  both 
sides. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union  through 
the  years  has  shown  little  real  Interest  in  re- 
straining the  growth  of  Its  nuclear  arms— let 
alone  In  achieving  meaningful  reductions  or 
in  making  progress  toward  a  verifiable,  equl- 
Uble accord  which  requires  such  real  reduc- 
tions. To  the  contrary.  In  spite  of  the  seri- 
ousness and  flexibility  demonstrated  by  our 
negotiators  in  Geneva  In  the  new  negotia- 
tions begun  this  year,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
actually  regressed  from  negotiating  posi- 
tions it  had  previously  taken  and  has  adopt- 
ed a  largely  intransigent  posture  which  se- 
verely Impedes  progress.  We,  nevertheless, 
remain  determined  to  pursue  a  productive 
dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  war  through  the  adoption 
of  meaningful  measures  which  improve  se- 
curity. sUbility  and  predicUbillty. 

KSTABUSHinO  AH  INTERIM  FRAMEWORK  FOR 
MUTUAL  RESTRAINT 

It  remains  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  esUblish  an  interim  framework  of 
truly  mutual  restraint  on  strategic  offensive 
arms  as  we  pursue  with  renewed  vigor  our 
goal  of  real  reductions  in  the  size  of  existing 
nuclear  arsenals  through  the  ongoing  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva.  The  United  SUtes 
cannot  esUblish  such  a  framework  alone.  It 
will  require  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  the 
positive,  concrete  steps  called  for  above  to 
correct  their  noncompliance,  resolve  our 
other  compliance  concerns,  and  reverse  or 


substantially  reduce  their  unparalleled  and 
unwarranted  mlliUry  build-up.  So  far.  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  chosen  to  move  in  this 
direction.  However,  in  the  Interest  of  ensur- 
ing that  every  opportunity  to  esUblish  the 
secure.  sUble  future  we  seek  is  fully  ex- 
plored, the  President  is  prepared  to  go  the 
extra  mile  in  the  direction  of  trying  to  es- 
Ublish an  interim  framework  of  true, 
mutual  restraint. 

CONl'lNUEO  RESTRAINT 

Therefore,  to  provide  the  Soviet  Union 
the  opportunity  to  join  us  in  esUbllshlng  an 
Interim  framework  of  truly  mutual  restraint 
which  would  support  ongoing  negotiations, 
the  President  has  decided  that  the  United 
SUtes  will  continue  to  refrain  from  under- 
cutting existing  strategic  arms  agreemenU 
to  the  extent  that  the  Soviet  Union  exer- 
cises comparable  restraint  and  provided  that 
the  Soviet  Union  actively  pursues  arms  re- 
ductions agreemenU  in  the  Nuclear  and 
Space  Talks  in  Geneva.  The  United  States 
will  constantly  review  the  Implications  of 
this  interim  policy  on  the  long  term  security 
interesU  of  the  United  States  and  iu  allies. 
In  doing  so.  we  will  consider  Soviet  actions 
to  resolve  our  concerns  with  the  pattern  of 
Soviet  noncompliance,  continued  growth  In 
the  strategic  force  structure  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Soviet  seriousness  in  the  ongo- 
ing negotiations. 

PROPORTIONATE  RESPONSE 

As  an  Integral  part  of  the  ImplemenUtlon 
Of  this  policy,  we  must  also  take  those  steps 
required  to  assure  the  national  security  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  our  allies  made  neces- 
sary by  Soviet  noncompliance.  Appropriate 
and  proportionate  responses  to  Soviet  non- 
compliance are  called  for  to  make  it  clear  to 
Moscow  that  violations  of  arms  control  trea- 
ties enuil  real  cosU.  Therefore,  the  United 
SUtes  will  develop  appropriate  and  propor- 
tionate responses  and  it  will  take  those  ac- 
tions necessary  in  response  to,  and  as  a 
hedge  against  the  military  consequences  of, 
uncorrected  Soviet  violations  of  existing 
arms  control  agreemenU. 

RESPONDING  TO  IRREVERSIBLE  SOVIET 
VIOLATIONS 

Certain  Soviet  violations  are.  by  their  very 
nature,  irreversible.  Such  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Union's  flight-testing 
and  steps  toward  deployment  of  the  SS-X- 
25  missile,  a  second  new  type  of  ICMB  pro- 
hibited by  the  unratified  SALT  II  agree- 
ment. Since  the  noncompliance  associated 
with  the  development  of  this  missile  cannot, 
at  this  point,  be  corrected  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  SUtes.  therefore,  re- 
serves the  right  to  respond  appropriately, 
and  the  United  SUtes  will  do  so  in  a  propor- 
tionate manner  at  the  appropriate  time. 
The  Midgetman  small  ICBM  program  Is 
particularly  relevant  In  this  regard. 

RKSPOIfSmO  TO  RKVnSIBLI  SOVXKT  ACTIVITIES 

other  Soviet  activities  Involving  noncom- 
pliance may  be  reversible  and  can  be  cor- 
rected by  Soviet  action.  In  these  Instances, 
we  will  go  the  extra  mile  and  provide  the 
Soviet  Union  additional  time  to  take  such 
required  corrective  action.  As  we  monitor 
Soviet  behavior  for  evidence  of  the  positive. 
concreU  steps  needed  on  their  part  to  cor- 
rect these  activities,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  conduct  a  comprehensive  assess- 
ment aimed  at  Identifying  specific  actions 
which  the  United  SUUs  could  take  to  accel- 
erate or  augment  as  necessary  the  U.S.  stra- 
tegic modernization  program  in  proportion- 
ate response  to.  and  as  a  hedge  against  the 
military  consequences  of,  those  Soviet  viola- 


tions of  existing  arms  agreemenU  which  the 
SovleU  fall  to  correct. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  appro- 
priate and  proportionate  U.S.  military  re- 
sponses in  the  face  of  uncorrected  Soviet 
noncompliance,  this  review  will  also  consld- 
er  the  consequences  of  continued  Soviet 
force  growth  as  indicated  in  the  most  recent 
National  Intelligence  Estimate  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  alterations  to  the  ICBM  portion  of 
the  U.8.  strategic  modernization  program 
which  have  resulted  from  recent  Congres- 
sional action,  and  the  Issue  of  how  the 
second  50  PEACEKEEPER  missiles  should 
appropriately  be  based.  Soviet  behavior 
during  rounds  II  and  III  of  the  Nuclear  and 
Space  Talks  will  also  be  taken  fully  into  ac- 
count. 

CRITERIA  FOR  RESPONSE  OPTIOHS 

In  this  context,  as  potential  U.8.  future 
actions  are  assessed,  certain  criteria  will  be 
used.  The  options  will  be  designed  as  pro- 
portionate responses  to  specific  instances  of 
uncorrected  Soviet  noncompliance,  hedging 
against  the  military  consequences  of  such 
Soviet  noncompliance.  They  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  equivalent  types  of  actions. 
Rather,  these  options  will  attempt  to  deny 
the  SovieU  the  potential  beneflU  of  their 
noncompliance,  and.  to  the  extent  possible, 
provide  incentives  to  the  SovieU  to  correct 
their  noncompliance  activity.  In  all  cases, 
the  primary  focus  will  remain  upon  options 
that  underwrite  deterrence,  enhance  sUbllt- 
ty.  and  can  be  directly  tied  to  the  specific 
requlremenu  of  our  national  security.  In 
this  regard,  the  U.S.  goal  Is  not.  per  se.  to 
build  additional  forces,  but  to  use  these  op- 
tions to  ensure  our  security  In  the  face  of 
uncorrected  Soviet  noncompliance  and  to 
provide  Incentives  to  the  SovieU  to  correct 
their  noncompliance  and  join  us  In  esUb- 
llshlng a  meaningful  interim  framework  of 
mutual  restraint. 

TIMING  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
REVIEW 

The  resulU  of  this  review  will  be  provided 
for  the  Presidents  consideration  by  Novem- 
ber 15,  1985.  This  will  provide  sufficient 
time  for  the  President  to  consider  U.8.  op- 
tions with  respect  to  our  policy  as  we  ap- 
proach the  date  at  which  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty  would  have  expired  on  De- 
cember 31.  1985.  and  subsequent  milestones 
that  would  occur  under  a  "no  undercut" 
policy.  It  also  provides  sufficient  time  to 
consider  U.S.  programmatic  options  in 
direct  response  to  instances  of  uncorrected 
Soviet  noncompliance,  as  needed.  In  submit- 
ting the  fiscal  year  87  Defense  Program  to 
the  Congress  in  early  1986. 

TTH  TRIDENT  SSBN 

To  provide  adequate  time  for  the  SovieU 
to  demonstrate  by  their  actions  a  commit- 
ment to  join  us  in  an  interim  framework  of 
true  mutual  restraint,  the  President  has 
also  directed  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  plan  to  deactivate  and  disas- 
semble according  to  agreed  procedures  an 
existing  POSEIDON  SSBN  as  the  seventh 
U.S.  Ohio-class  submarine,  the  USS  Alaska. 
puU  to  sea  later  this  year.  However,  as  a 
part  of  lU  report,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  review  and  evaluate  the  range  of 
options  available  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
handling  similar  milestones  (including  the 
sea  trials  of  addltlcnal  Ohio-class  subma- 
rines and  the  deployment  of  the  121st  V&. 
ALCIA  carrying  heavy  bomber)  in  the 
future.  The  United  SUtes  will  keep  open  all 
future  programmatic  options  for  handling 
such  milestones  as  they  occur.  As  theae 
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later  milestones  are  reached,  the  President 
will  assess  the  overall  situation  and  make  a 
final  determination  of  the  U.S.  course  of 
action  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in  light  of  the 
overall  situation  and  Soviet  actions  in  meet- 
ing the  conditions  cited  above. 

SnlOfART  or  WHY  THIS  COURSE  WAS  CHOSEN 

The  President  firmly  believes  that  if  we 
are  to  put  the  arms  reduction  process  on  a 
firm,  lasting  foundation,  our  focus  must 
remain  on  making  best  use  of  the  promise 
provided  by  the  ongoing  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  The  policy  outlined  above,  involv- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  interim  frame- 
work for  truly  mutual  restraint  and  propor- 
tionate U.S.  response  to  uncorrected  Soviet 
noncompliance,  is  specifically  designed  to  go 
the  extra  mile  in  giving  the  Soviet  Union 
the  opportunity  to  join  us  in  this  endeavor. 
Our  hope  is  that  if  the  SovieU  will  do  so.  we 
will  jointly  be  able  to  make  progress  in 
framing  equiUble  and  verifiable  agreemenU 
involving  real  reductions  in  the  size  of  exist- 
ing nuclear  arsenals  in  the  ongoing  Geneva 
negotiations.  Such  an  achievement  would 
not  only  provide  the  best  4nd  most  perma- 
nent constraint  on  the  growth  of  nuclear  ar- 
senals, but  it  would  lake  a  major  step  in  the 
process  of  reducing  the  size  of  these  arse- 
nals and  in  moving  us  toward  a  more  secure 
and  stable  world. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
REGULATORY  RELIEF  ACT 
Mr.    ABDNOR.     Mr.    President, 
would  like  to  dispel  a  popular  belief— 
the  belief  that  there  aren't  any  good 
ideas  here  in  Washington.  The  truth 
is.  Mr.  President,  that  there  are  lots  of 
good  ideas  but  unfortunately  it  seems 
like  we  have  our  own  version  of  the 
Bermuda  Triangle  aroimd  here. 

Time  after  time  a  good  idea  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Often  that  idea  resulte  in  well-intend- 
ed legislation  establishing  a  new  Fed- 
eral program.  But  what  starts  out  as  a 
good  idea  sailing  on  smooth  seas  under 
blue  skies  seems  to  often  go  horribly 
wrong.  More  often  than  not.  the  end 
result  is  an  empty  sea  of  Federal  pa- 
perwork. 

While  we  can  only  guess  at  what 
happens  in  the  Bermuda  Triangle, 
there  au-e  some  plausible  explanations 
for  how  the  Federal  Triangle  operates. 
Often  Congress  will  attach  Federal 
guidelines  to  a  program.  While  those 
guidelines  are  intended  to  serve  a  pur- 
pose, too  often  they  impose  unreason- 
able paperwork  burdens  on  the  State 
and  local  governments  which  must  ad- 
minister many  Federal  programs. 

But,  the  professional  bureaucrats 
here  in  Washington  can  make  Con- 
gress look  like  a  bunch  of  amateurs 
when  it  comes  to  redtape.  Volumes  of 
rules  and  regulations  are  added  to 
Federal  programs  by  agencies  auid  the 
result  is  a  massive  burden  in  terms  of 
time,  paperwork,  and  money— and 
State  and  local  government  officials 
are  the  ones  who  must  deal  with  the 
mess. 

When  my  colleague  from  Mirmesota 
introduced  S.  483,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Regulatory  Relief  Act.  he  cited 


a  study  which  indicates  that  the  costs 
associated  with  just  six  Federal  pro- 
grams amounted  to  between  $6  and 
$50  per  person.  This  means  that  the 
SUte  of  South  DakoU  and  its  local 
goverrmients  are  spending  at  least  $4 
million,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  $35 
million,  every  year  to  comply  with 
Federal  requirements  for  just  six  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  long  fought  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary Federal  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  for  this  reason  I  am  cospon- 
soring  S.  483.  There  are  three  basic 
provisions  to  this  bill: 

First,  the  Federal  Government  must 
bear  the  full  cost  of  any  new  major 
regulatory  requirements  it  imposes 
upon  SUte  and  local  governments; 

Second,  for  Federal  regulations  cur- 
rently in  effect,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  gradually  pick  up  more  and 
more  of  the  Ub  now  being  paid  by 
State  and  local  governments;  and 

Third,  the  President  must  annually 
report  to  Congress  the  total  cost  to 
State  and  local  governments  of  com- 
plying with  Federal  redtape. 

By  enacting  these  provisions  into 
law.  we  would  undoubtedly  be  taking  a 
major  step  toward  getting  runaway 
Federal  regulation  under  control.  If 
Congress  realizes  that  it  is  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  any  guidelines  it  im- 
poses, it  wUl  think  a  little  harder  and 
longer  about  whether  guidelines  are 
really  necessary. 

In  addition,  once  Federal  agencies 
know  they  have  to  account  to  Con- 
gress for  the  costs  they  impose  on 
State  and  local  governments,  they  will 
find  it  easier  to  exert  some  self-control 
when  it  comes  to  publishing  rules  and 
regulations.  In  fact,  if  those  costs  had 
to  be  paid  by  the  agency  itself,  with 
less  money  left  to  pay  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, we  would  see  a  sudden  and  dra- 
matic decline  in  agency  imposed  regu- 
lations. 

In  light  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  budget  cuts  looming  on  the  hori- 
zon, it  is  especially  important  that 
Congress  does  what  it  can  now  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  Federal  regulations 
for  State  and  local  governments. 

I>assage  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Regulatory  Relief  Act  is  one  vital  step 
we  can  take  to  see  that  the  Federal 
dollars  upon  which  State  and  local 
governments  have  come  to  rely  upon 
so  heavily,  stretch  a  little  further. 
Unless  we  take  this  step,  an  ever  great- 
er portion  of  the  dwindling  Federal 
dollar  is  going  to  be  burned  up  in  ad- 
ministration rather  than  used  for  pro- 
viding essential  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  483,  which  pertains  to 
the  statement  I  just  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  HOLLOW  CORPORATION 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  3  issue  of  Business  Week  con- 
tains a  special  report  on  the  perilous 
state  of  American  manufacturing.  Fo- 
cusing on  what  they  describe  as  'the 
hollow  corporation, "  Business  Week 
raises  fundamental  concerns  about  our 
economic  future.  Among  the  concerns 
that  they  detail  are:  The  percipitious 
Increase  in  the  export  of  American 
jobs  and  technology,  the  impatience 
and  hypermobility  of  capital,  the 
impact  of  a  growing  imbalance  be- 
tween our  manufacturing  and  service 
sectors  on  wages  and  standards  of 
living,  and  the  instability  of  our  over- 
extended and  incautious  financial 
system. 

These  problems  may  not  cause  a 
crisis  next  week  or  even  next  year;  but. 
in  the  long  run,  the  damage  will  be 
substantial  and  puts  our  children's 
future  at  risk. 

It  is  not  easy  or  popular  to  express 
concern  when  the  day-to-day  news 
seems  so  good.  Two  years  ago,  at  the 
request  of  the  Democratic  leader.  I 
chaired  a  task  force  on  our  economic 
future.  We  explored  many  of  these 
issues  and  detailed  a  plan  of  action  to 
address  them.  Those  recommendations 
were  unanimously  endorsed  by  the 
Democratic  conference.  Similar  con- 
cerns were  expressed  last  year  by  the 
President's  own  Commission  on  Com- 
petitiveness. The  administration  ig- 
nored our  work,  perhaps  not  surpris- 
ingly; and  they  also  ignored  their  own 
commission.  But  Business  Week  makes 
clear  our  problems  will  not  simply  go 
away,  and  each  day  that  we  ignore 
them  they  grow  worse. 

This  special  issue  makes  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  a  too  quiet  debate.  I  con- 
gratulate editor  Steve  Sheppard  and 
all  of  his  associates  and  commend 
their  work  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Hollow  Cokporatiom 
("American  companies  have  either  shifted 
output  to  low-wage  countries  or  come  to  buy 
parts  and  assembled  products  from  coun- 
tries like  Japan  that  can  make  quality  prod- 
ucts at  low  prices.  The  result  is  a  hollowing 
of  American  industry.  The  U.S.  is  abandon- 
ing its  status  as  an  industrial  power."— Aklo 
Morita.  Sony  Corp.  chairman  and  co-found- 
er) 

While  economists  engage  in  an  eerily  de- 
tached debate  about  whether  the  U.S.  is 
losing  its  industrial  base-and  even  whether 
it  matters— Sony's  64-year-old  chief  affirms 
what  American  business  leaders  have  been 
seeing  for  more  than  a  decade:  In  industry 
after  industry,  manufacturers  are  closing  up 
shop  or  curtailing  their  operations  and  be- 
coming marketing  organizations  for  other 
producers,  mostly  foreign. 

Autos,  steel,  machine  tools,  vldeore- 
corders.  Industrial  robots,  fiber  optics,  semi- 
conductor chips— these  are  some  of  the  mar- 
kets in  which  the  U.S.  is  losing  dominance 
or  has  been  driven  out.  More  markets  are 
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destined  to  feel  the  bite  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

The  result  Is  the  evolution  of  a  new  kind 
of  company:  manufacturers  that  do  little  or 
no  manufacturing  and  are  Increasingly  be- 
coming service-oriented.  They  may  perform 
a  host  of  profit-making  functions— from 
design  to  distribution— but  lack  their  own 
production  base.  In  contrast  to  traditional 
manufacturers,  they  are  hollow  corpora- 
tions. 

Unchecked,  this  trend  will  ultimately  huri 
the  U.S.  economy.  The  traditional  industrial 
sector  has  long  been  the  leader  in  U.S. 
growth  in  productivity,  the  wellspring  of  In- 
novation, and  the  generator  of  a  rising 
standard  of  living.  The  spectacular  rise  in 
employment  in  the  fast-growing  service 
sector  will  continue  to  offset  the  loss  of  jobs 
In  manufacturing.  But  services,  on  average, 
do  not  measure  up  well  against  manufactur- 
ing in  proQuctivity  growth  or  In  personal 
income.  In  short,  the  Idea  that  a  postindus- 
trlal  America  can  become  increasingly  pros- 
perous as  a  service-based  economy  appears 
to  be  a  dangerous  myth. 

No  one  who  finds  this  threat  a  bit  remote 
right  now  will  be  accused  of  economic 
myopia.  The  U.S.  economy  appears  to  be  en- 
joying a  period  of  unusually  well-balanced 
growth.  The  collapse  of  oil  prices  has  re- 
vived a  three-year-old  expansion  that 
seemed  to  be  winding  down  only  a  few 
months  ago.  Economists  are  scurrying  to 
raise  their  forecasts  for  growth,  employ- 
ment, and  personal  income.  The  oil  plunge, 
along  with  a  general  weakness  in  commodity 
prices,  has  blown  away  the  specter  of  Infla- 
tion for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  dollar 
continues  to  soften  against  most  foreign 
currencies.  Interest  rates,  reflecting  the  im- 
proved inflation  outlook,  are  declining.  And 
the  stock  market  is  just  wild  about  all  of  the 
above. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  only  part 
of  the  story— the  short-term  chapter.  Be- 
neath this  shiny  surface.  U.S.  Industry  Is 
undergoing  fundamental  changes  whose  full 
impact  on  the  economy  may  not  be  seen  for 
a  decade.  If  the  hollowing  process  continues 
in  industrial  America,  the  economy  of  the 
mid-1990s  will  look  vastly  different  from  the 
one  that  is  generating  the  current  prosperi- 
ty. And  there  are  serious  reasons  to  doubt 
that  the  long-term  picture  will  be  as  bright 
as  today's. 

It  may  be  some  consolation  that  Sony. 
Honda  Motor  Co.,  and  other  foreign  produc- 
ers make  many  of  their  producU  In  the  U.S. 
That  keeps  some  jobs  In  this  country  and 
may  help  to  defuse  protectionist  pressures 
In  Congress.  Indeed,  foreign  companies  are 
now  pouring  money  Into  their  U.S.  oper- 
ations faster  than  American  companies  are 
Investing  abroad.  Ironically,  however,  as  for- 
eign producers  move  into  the  U.S.,  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  continue  to  take  their 
operations  overseas.  Low  wage  bills  In  South 
Korea.  Taiwan,  and  other  Asian  countries 
clearly  are  pan  of  the  at*raction.  but  all  too 
often  it  appears  that  American  companies 
are  simply  giving  up  on  the  U.S.  as  a  suita- 
ble place  to  make  their  goods.  Says  Sony's 
Morita:  "We  are  not  taking  away  your  man- 
ufacturers' business.  They  are  giving  It  up. 
If  they  move  out  factories  and  depend  on 
the  Far  East,  that  means  the  hollowing  of 
American  Industry." 

Indeed.  U.S.  manufacturers  are  pursuing  a 
strategy  of  out-sourclng- buying  parts  or 
whole  products  from  other  producers,  both 
at  home  and  abroad— with  a  vengeance. 
Outsourcing  breaks  down  manufacturers' 
traditional  vertical  structure.  In  which  they 


make  virtually  all  critical  parts,  and  re- 
places it  with  networks  of  small  suppliers. 
Even  such  proud  giants  as  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  and  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  are  doing  It  to  varying  degrees.  In 
the  short  run,  the  new  system  may  be  amaz- 
ingly flexible  and  efficient.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  some  experts  fear  that  such  frag- 
mented manufacturing  operations  will 
merely  hasten  the  hollowing  process. 

NEW  POUNOATION? 

What  is  happening  to  the  U.S.  economy, 
some  futurists  and  economists  say,  is  simply 
progress.  It  reflecU  the  adaptation  of  a 
mature  industrial  economy  to  the  realities 
of  international  competition.  According  to 
this  view,  the  U.S  Is  undergoing  a  transition 
to  a  new  foundation  of  ser\'ices  and  informa- 
tion-based high  technology— a  changeover 
potentially  as  sweeping  and  beneficial  as  the 
industrial  revolution  or  the  mechanization 
of  agriculture.  What  survives  of  manufac- 
turing will  be  done  in  the  totilly  computer- 
ized and  robotized  factory  of  the  future, 
where  employment  will  be  so  low  that  wage 
costs  become  irrelevant. 

But  to  others,  all  of  this  is  wishful  think- 
ing. They  consider  it  a  given  that  the  U.S. 
cannot  prosper  without  a  strong  manufac- 
turing base.  "The  growth  of  manufacturing 
has  historically  paralleled  that  of  the  over- 
all economy."  says  Roger  E.  Brlnner.  chief 
U.S.  economist  for  Data  Resources  Inc.  "It's 
useless  to  ask  which  is  the  chicken  and 
which  Is  the  egg.  They  go  together,  and  If 
manufacturing  keeps  slipping.  It  may  drag 
down  the  rest  of  the  economy."  Adds  DRIS 
Sara  Johnson:  "Past  gains  In  manufacturing 
are  what  enabled  our  economic  system  to 
afford  to  increase  lu  demand  for  services. " 
Another  Japanese  industrialist,  Tsutomu 
Ohshima,  senior  managing  director  of 
Toyota  Motor  Corp..  puts  it  even  more 
strongly:  "You  can't  survive  with  just  a 
service  Industry."  Ohshima  finds  it  hard  to 
understand  that  U.S.  policymakers  are  not 
talking  about  what  he  and  many  other  for- 
eigners see  as  a  clear  need  for  America  to 
relndustrialize. 

Is  concern  over  deindustriallzation,  or  a 
hollowing  of  Industry,  Justified?  By  most 
measures,  manufacturing  Is  a  disaster  area. 
In  current  dollars,  the  sector  has  plunged 
from  a  peak  of  30  percent  of  U.S.  gross  na- 
tional product  in  1953  to  about  21  percent  in 
1985,  with  much  of  the  decline  coming  In 
the  last  decade  (chart).  Durable  goods  pro- 
duction alone  has  tobogganed  from  17.8  per- 
cent of  GNP  In  1953  to  about  12  percent  last 
year.  That's  a  drop  of  30  percent  or  more  In 
both  cases.  In  1953,  one  of  every  three  non- 
farm  workers  was  In  manufacturing;  today 
the  ratio  is  roughly  one  out  of  five. 

Some  economlsu  complain  that  It  Is  tor- 
turing the  data  to  look  at  manufacturing's 
slide  only  In  current  dollars.  Says  Robert  Z. 
Lawrence  of  the  Brookings  Institution:  "If 
you  look  at  manufacturing's  share  In  real 
dollars,  using  1972  as  a  price  base,  the  num- 
bers are  virtually  trendless  until  the  last 
couple  of  years,  and  that  decline  Is  just  a 
function  of  the  strong  dollar."  As  for  the 
drop  In  current  dollars,  Lawrence  says  that 
It  largely  represents  productivity  gains  and 
technological  Improvements,  particularly  In 
computers  and  other  office  equipment,  and 
therefore  is  nothing  to  worry  about. 

But  this  view  is  not  shared  by  the  nonpar- 
tisan Congressional  Budget  Office.  The 
CBO  examined  the  measurement  problem 
as  It  prepared  a  study  on  Industrial  policy 
two  years  ago  and  decided  that  the  current- 
dollar  numbers  are  the  ones  that  count.  Ex- 
plains one  CBO  economist:   "Those  are  the 


dollars  we  care  about.  They  tell  you  what 
business  has  to  invest  today,  what  Income 
and  value-added  you  are  creating,  and 
whether  business  can  Increase  employment 
now.  They  give  you  the  social  value  of  your 
output." 

U.S.  manufacturers  doubt  the  dollar'i  re- 
alignment and  the  plunge  in  world  oil  prices 
will  bail  out  American  industry.  They  note 
that  their  major  foreign  competitors  are 
even  more  dependent  on  imported  oil  than 
are  American  manufacturers— and  therefore 
l)eneflt  even  more  from  the  price  slide.  The 
drop  In  the  dollar  gives  the  foreigners  a  fur- 
ther bonus  since  everyone  pays  for  oil  in 
dollars.  The  perception  remains  that  the 
tide  of  foreign  competition  is  Inexorable, 
and  U.S.  manufacturers  must  continue  to 
position  themselves  to  live  with  the  new  re- 
alities. For  many  producers,  the  answer  will 
continue  to  be  to  manufacture  less. 

One  way  or  another,  U.S.  industry  has 
been  engaged  for  the  past  decade  In  a  mas- 
sive drive  to  lower  the  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness, whether  through  outsourcing,  squeez- 
ing concessions  out  of  unions,  closing  ineffi- 
cient plants,  or  opening  plants  abroad.  Com- 
panies long  Identified  with  making  goods  of 
all  sorts  now  often  only  produce  the  pack- 
age and  the  label. 

Says  economist  Nestor  TerleckyJ  of  the 
National  Planning  Assn.:  For  corporate 
managers  the  central  question  Is  not  neces- 
sarily what  product  their  companies  make 
but  whether  their  companies  make  proflu. 
If  Ford  Motor,  for  example,  can  make 
money  by  making  loans,  it  will  become  a 
bank  and  let  the  Japanese  make  more  and 
more  of  Its  cars. " 

Robert  E.  LIpsey  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York  cites  U.S.  multinationals  as  an  ex- 
ample of  successful  adaptation  to  Interna- 
tional competition,  with  business  moving 
abroad  to  take  advantage  of  lower  wages 
and  capital  costs.  These  firms  prove  that 
American  business  can  compete  on  a  firm- 
by-firm  basis."  says  Lipsey,  though  he  con- 
cedes the  resultant  Jolj  losses  In  the  U.S. 
and  other  macroeconomic  effects  "may  not 
be  beneficial  for  the  economy  In  the  aggre- 
gate." 

Lipseys  concern  about  the  aggregate  is  a 
masterpiece  of  understanding.  Yes.  Individ- 
ual companies  can  adjust  to  Asian  competi- 
tion by  making  their  producU  In  Taiwan  or 
South  Korea.  They  may  revitalize  domestic 
operations  through  Infusions  of  Japanese 
management  and  production  technology. 
They  can  also  hammer  down  wage  costs  by 
farming  out  production  Jobs  and  buying 
services  from  outside  vendors.  And  others 
find  It  pays  better  to  ride  the  merger  wave 
and  shuffle  existing  asseu  than  to  raise  cap- 
ital to  Invest  In  new  planu  and  equipment. 
But  does  all  this  add  up  to  healthier  U.S. 
economy?  Probably  not.  It  Is  true  that  the 
growth  of  the  service  sector  has  been  phe- 
nomenal In  recent  years.  The  retail  and 
wholesale  trades,  transportation,  communi- 
cations, finance,  and  personal  services  have 
added  almost  10  million  Jobs  to  the  U.S. 
economy  since  1979.  In  contrast  to  1.5  mil- 
lion lost  In  manufacturing.  Just  since  1960, 
services  have  grown  from  60.4  percent  of 
GNP  to  more  than  68  percent  in  1985. 

COUNTEII  JOU 

What's  more,  the  service  tide  shows  no 
sign  of  ebbing.  In  the  next  10  years,  services 
win  provide  roughly  90  percent  of  all  new 
Jobs,  according  to  Labor  Dept.  projections. 
But  economlsu,  political  scientists,  and 
other  experts  raise  serious  questions  about 
how  much  punch  that  growth  will  carry 
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when  It  comes  to  keeping  the  U.S.  competi- 
tive In  world  markets  and  raising  Ameri- 
cans' standard  of  living. 

For  one  thing,  the  new  service  jobs  will, 
on  average,  pay  less  than  the  median  wage 
for  U.S.  workers.  Highly  valued  jobs  in  lead- 
ing-edge technologies,  finance,  and  the  pro- 
fesssions  will  be  a  large  part  of  that  market, 
but  so  will  jobs  for  janitors  and  clerks.  As 
one  economist  puts  it:  "The  McDonalds 
counter  jobs  will  offset  the  McKinsey  con- 
sultant jobs." 

Nor  can  the  U.S.  count  on  services  for  the 
growth  in  productivity  that  is  essential  for  a 
rising  standard  of  living.  Services  have  his- 
torically trailed  manufacturing  in  gains  in 
output  per  hour  by  a  wide  margin.  They  are 
likely  to  continue  lagging  behind  for  at  least 
a  decade  until  automation  becomes  more 
widespread  in  offices  and  shops.  And  judg- 
ing by  experience  to  date,  such  productivity 
gains  are  not  immediately  reflected  in  the 
income  of  service  workers. 

But  the  greatest  shortfall  in  services  is  a 
basic  inability  to  fill  the  void  in  trade  that  is 
being  left  by  manufacturing.  Right  now  the 
U  S  holds  a  powerful  edge  in  high  technolo- 
gy But  Lester  C.  Thurow  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  asks:  If  U.S.  indus- 
tries lose  their  production  base,  how  can 
their  engineers  and  scientists  keep  coming 
up  with  the  software  to  sell  overseas?"  Most 
advances  in  technology  are  generated  along 
the  learning  curve  of  an  ongoing  production 
process,  not  in  the  vacuum  of  a  university 
laboratory. 

Private  U.S.  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures in  nondefense  industries  already 
have  slipped  behind  those  of  the  country's 
keenest  competitors  as  a  share  of  GNP. 
Business  and.  more  important,  government, 
may  be  reluctant  to  keep  funding  R&D  ever, 
at  present  rates  if  the  resultant  products 
wind  up  being  produced  in  Taiwan  or  Brazil. 
Finally,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  the 
U.S.  has  an  invulnerable  advantage  in  serv- 
ices any  more  than  it  had  one  in  making 
steel  or  autos.  Foreigners  are  playing  all 
sorts  of  trade-barrier  games  to  limit  inroads 
by  U.S.  service  companies  while  they  nur- 
ture their  own.  Indeed,  the  rapid  growth  of 
telecommunications  is  making  it  as  easy  to 
farm  out  such  service  jobs  as  keypunching 
as  it  is  to  outsource  hardgoods  production. 

A  NICHE  ECOHOirif' 

In  short,  the  U.S.  still  needs  a  strong  and 
growing  industrial  base.  And  the  need  may 
be  greater  than  ever  because  that  base  is  so 
vitally  linked  to  the  most  promising  service 
and  high-tech  businesses.  Says  economist 
Stephen  Cohen  of  the  Berkeley  RoundUble 
on  the  International  Economy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California:  "If  you  lose  your  in- 
dustrial base,  you  can't  be  a  prosperous 
service  economy.  The  U,S.  is  too  big  to  be  a 
niche  economy. " 

Cohen  cites  a  vast  variety  of  services— 
from  trucking  to  banking  to  computer  pro- 
gramming-that  have  a  "direct  linkage"  to 
the  goods-producing  industries.  And  he 
notes  that  "to  sustain  U.S.  incomes  and  pro- 
ductivity, it  really  matters  who  does  the 
manufacturing.  In  a  global  input-output 
model,  it  may  not  matter  where  the  goods 
come  from,  but  a  huge  core  of  this  economy 
depends  on  what's  made  on  these  shores." 

The  manufacturing-vs.-services  debate 
comes  down  to  competitiveness.  And  if  low- 
ering wages  U  the  only  way  for  the  U.S.  to 
regain  its  edge,  then  the  solution  may  be 
worse  than  the  problem.  This  clearly  is  the 
answer  for  many  less  developed  countries, 
which  can  easily  seU  their  wares  on  the 
world  market  by  keeping  wages  at  subsist- 
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ence  levels.  But  American  business  has  long 
known— at  least  since  Henry  Ford  made  it 
an  economic  axiom-that  its  welfare  ulti- 
mately depends  on  having  workers  who 
make  enough  to  buy  its  products. 

Says  political  scientist  Bruce  R.  Scott  of 
the  Harvard  business  school:  'U.S.  competi- 
tiveness means  the  ability  to  employ  U.S.  re- 
sources, both  human  and  capital,  so  that 
Americans  earn  increasing  returns  while  in 
open  competition  with  other  countries." 
The  U.S.  can  temporarily  meet  the  competi- 
tion by  lowering  the  wage  base,  by  outsourc- 
ing by  literally  turning  iU  industries  inside 
out— in  short,  by  hollowing.  But  enduring 
prosperity  will  require  investment  in  human 
and  physical  resources,  in  innovation,  and  in 
raising  productivity  in  both  manufacturing 
and  services.  The  first  step  is  to  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  the  phenomenon  of  the  hollow 
corporation. 


[Prom  Business  Week.  Mar.  3, 1986] 
(By  John  W.  Wilson  and  Judith  H. 

Dobrzynski) 
EvKW  Amzricam  Kmowhow  Is  Headed 
Abroad 
Not  so  long  ago.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
was  perhaps  the  single  biggest  customer  of 
the  U.S.  forging  industry.  No  more.  Last 
year,  the  heavy  equipment  manufacturer 
shopped  overseas  for  16%  of  the  compo- 
nents it  buys  for  its  vehicles— four  times  the 
level  In  1981.  Within  a  few  more  years. 
Chairman  George  A.  Schaefer  expecU  for- 
eign-made components  to  account  for  a 
quarter  of  all  purchased  parts.  "What's  the 
alternative?"  asks  Robert  E.  Ranney.  Cater- 
pillar's product-availability  manager.  "If  our 
major  concern  is  whether  we're  gonna  be 
around  next  year,  wed  better  make  a 
dollar."  ^     , 

Caterpillar  is  indeed  making  a  buck  again, 
thanks  largely  to  the  cheaper  goods  it  has 
found  offshore.  Last  year.  Cat  netted  $198 
mUlion.  on  sales  of  $6.7  billion.  That's  quite 
a  turnaround  for  a  company  that  had  been 
wallowing  in  red  Ink  since  1982.  as  Japan's 
Komatsu  Ltd.  and  other  foreign  competitors 
applied  severe  pricing  pressures.  Now  some 
of  those  same  rivals  are  aiding  the  Peoria 
(111.)  manufacturer's  comeback:  South 
Korea's  Daewoo  Heavy  Industries  Ltd. 
builds  lift  trucks  that  Cat  covers  with  iU  fa- 
miliar yellow  paint,  while  Germany's  Franz 
Eder  and  Norway's  Kaldnes  Verksted  supply 
hydraulic  excavators. 

While  such  moves  may  make  perfect  sense 
for  an  individual  company,  they  could  spell 
ultimate  disaster  for  the  U.S.  economy  as  a 
whole.  By  shifting  production  overseas  or 
shopping  abroad  for  parts  and  components, 
U.S.  companies  are  whittling  away  at  the 
critical  mass  essential  to  a  strong  industrial 
base.  And  Cat  is  far  from  the  only  industrial 
company  to  conclude  that  the  best  way  to 
shore  up  the  bottom  line  against  low-price 
foreign  rivals  U,  quite  literally,  to  join  them. 
Other  examples: 

General  Electric  Co.  spent  $1.4  billion  last 
year  to  import  products  sold  in  the  U.S. 
under  the  GE  label.  Virtually  all  of  IU  con- 
sumer electronics  goods  are  already  made  In 
Asia.  By  the  end  of  summer,  the  company 
plans  to  shut  down  iU  last  domestic  color- 
TV  plant.  In  appliances.  GE  now  buys  its 
microwave  ovens  from  Japan  and  will  begin 
going  offshore  for  room  air  conditioners  in 

1987. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  is  counting  on  for- 
eign-made products  to  fuel  much  of  Its 
growth.  To  diversify  from  the  stagnant  film 
business.  Kodak  Is  buying  video  camera-re- 
corders and  vldeoUpe  from  Japan,  along 


with  ite  midsize  copying  machines.  It  also 
imports  noppy  disks  from  a  Kodak  factory 
in  Britain. 

HoneyweU  Inc.  gets  the  central  processing 
"brain"  for  its  biggest  mainframe  computer 
from  a  Japanese  manufacturer,  and  two 
other  mainframes  that  Honeywell  sells  in 
the  U.S.  are  imported  as  finished  products 
from  Europe.  The  Minneapolis  company 
also  goes  abroad  for  a  host  of  components 
used  in  its  factory-automation  equipment 
and  commercial  air-conditioning  systems. 

If  this  trend  continues,  warns  Jack  D. 
Kuehler.  senior  vice-president  of  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corp..  companies 
will  gradually  become  less  adept  at  under- 
standing how  new  technology  can  be  ex- 
ploited and  eventually  "lose  the  abUlty  to 
design."  Adds  Robert  A.  Lutz.  chairman  of 
Ford  of  Europe  Inc.:  "You're  seeing  a  sub- 
stantial delndustrialization  of  the  U.S..  and 
I  can't  imagine  any  country  maintaining  Ita 
position  In  the  world  without  an  Industrial 
base." 

The  delndustrialization  that  Lutz  speaks 
of  has  a  new.  sinister  meaning.  In  the  19608 
and  early  1970s,  many  companies  exported 
blue-collar  jobs  to  low-wage  countries.  That 
trend  continues.  Only  now  U.S.  companies 
are  also  shifting  far  more  valuable  things 
overseas:  fundamental  technology,  manage- 
ment functions,  and  even  the  design  and  en- 
gineering sklUs  that  are  crucial  to  Innova- 
tion. 

In  a  takeoff  on  Detroit's  once-touted 
"world  car"  concept.  U.S.  manufacturers  are 
pushing  ahead  with  what  is  euphemistically 
dubbed  •globalization."  This  Involves 
searching  the  world  for  the  best  factory 
site— lax  government  regulations  and  favor- 
able tax  policies  are  the  chief  criteria-and 
building  a  factory,  often  highly  automated, 
that  supplies  worldwide  markeU.  Or  worse, 
they  are  throwing  in  the  towel,  closing  do- 
mestic factories,  and  simply  shopping  the 
globe  for  the  best  bargains  made  by  foreign 
companies. 


LOlfC-RAHGE  DAMAGE 

Yet  the  world-car  strategy,  now  aban- 
doned, didn't  bail  out  the  auto  makers.  De- 
spite spending  $9  billion  a  year  to  cut  costs 
with  new  manufacturing  technology  and 
slashing  their  domestic  work  force  by  one- 
third  since  1979,  the  Big  Three  still  cannot 
build  a  car  as  inexpensively  as  the  Japanese. 
So  now  the  auto  makers  are  gearing  up  to 
buy  massive  numbers  of  foreign-made  cars. 
By  1988.  the  Commerce  Dept.  estimates. 
17%  of  the  cars  sold  by  Detroit  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  likes  of  Toyota.  Nissan,  and 
Honda.  That  wiU  lift  the  total  market  share 
of  foreign-made  autoe  to  40%— and  cost 
90.000  more  jobs,  even  though  the  Japanese 
are  cranking  up  the  capacity  to  make  a  mil- 
lion or  more  cars  on  U.S.  soil  by  1990. 

Even  the  cars  Detroit  assembles  here  will 
carry  a  huge  proportion  of  imported  parts. 
According  to  a  recent  survey  by  Arthur  An- 
dersen tt  Co.,  29%  of  the  parts  In  domesti- 
cally produced  autos  may  be  imported  by 
1995,  up  from  18%  last  year.  Carmakers  are 
also  beefing  up  their  overseas  capabilities  In 
research  and  development,  engineering,  and 
design.  Senior  Detroit  executives  are  aware 
of  the  long-range  damage  this  can  cause  to 
the  U.S.  economy.  'We're  all  doing  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  sadness,"  says  Lutz  of  Ford. 
"But  we  have  come  to  regard  our  primordial 
duty  as  the  preservation  of  the  company 
and  the  shareholders," 

DROTBIMGS 

Unable  to  cut  domestic  costs  enough  to 
offset  Japan's  structural  advantages,  the 


move  offshore  is  a  last  recourse:  At  least  it 
preserves  U.S.  ownership  of  some  manufac- 
turing technology.  That  way,  Detroit  hopes 
to  forestall  complete  capitulation.  The  Jap- 
anese already  own  an  alarming  number  of 
U.8.  markets  where  domestic  producers  can 
no  longer  compete  in  price,  quality,  technol- 
ogy, or  all  three.  Calculators,  cameras,  hi/fi 
equipment,  motorcycles,  watches,  and  vi- 
deorecorders  come  quickly  to  mind. 

But  those  well-known  drubbings  mask  the 
fact  that  the  same  thing  is  happening  in  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  markets,  too— In 
machine  tools  and  robots,  typewriters  and 
copying  machines,  semi-conductors  and 
fiber-optic  communications.  Ten  years  ago, 
says  John  J.  Murphy,  chairman  of  Dresser 
Industries  Inc.,  90%  of  power  shovels  for  the 
mining  industry  were  made  in  the  U.8. 
"Today."  he  says,  "it  is  actually  reversed." 

Manufacturing  expertise  is  slipping  away 
in  other  areas  as  well.  Take  bearings.  U.S  in- 
dustry is  relying  more  and  more  on  foreign 
sources  for  all  types  of  bearings,  from  the 
huge  swivels  for  mounting  construction 
cranes  to  the  miniature  roller  bearings  in 
computer  disk  drives.  In  fact,  three-quarters 
of  all  the  miniature  bearings  used  in  the 
U.S.  are  now  imported. 

Tote  up  all  the  imports,  and  the  depend- 
ency of  the  U.S.  economy  is  staggering.  Fin- 
ished goods  sold  to  U.S.  companies  now  ac- 
count for  $5  billion  of  the  swelling  U.S. 
trade  deficit  with  Japan,  notes  Yohei 
Mimura.  president  of  MiUubishl  Corp.  Japa- 
nese-made parts  used  by  U.S.  factories  add 
$8  billion  more.  Finally.  Japan  ships  $4  bil- 
lion of  products  that  simply  are  not  made 
here,  such  as  3Smm  cameras  and  vldeocas- 
sette  recorders.  All  told,  reports  Data  Re- 
sources Inc.,  Imports  last  year  took  21%  of 
total  sales  of  manufactured  products— more 
than  twice  the  1970  figure. 

The  spillover  of  this  influx  cascades  down 
through  the  economy,  all  the  way  to  basic 
Industries.  An  Imported  car.  for  example, 
not  only  robs  American  steel-makers  of  the 
metal  content  in  that  one  car  but  also  of  the 
steel  in  the  machine  tools  that  won't  be 
needed  to  stamp  the  body  panels  or  grind 
the  engine  parts  in  some  U.S.  factory.  Then 
there  are  the  trucks  and  railcars  that  won't 
be  needed  to  haul  those  machines  to  a  user 
or  to  bring  iron  ore  from  a  mine  to  a  steel 
mill  (Uble).  The  steel  Industry's  lobbying  in 
Washington,  focused  on  quotas  for  the  basic 
material,  "is  aimed  at  the  wrong  end,"  says 
Stanley  J.  Feldman,  DRI's  vice-president  for 
interindustry  services. 

Similarly,  Caterpillar's  decision  to  buy  iU 
forglngs  offshore  Is  driving  another  nail 
Into  the  coffin  of  the  forglngs  industry, 
which  has  lost  some  40%  of  Its  market  to 
foreign  companies  over  the  past  decade.  To 
keep  its  customers,  a  U.S.  forger  may  be 
forced  to  switch  to  low-cost  Imported  steel. 
Or  it  may  supply  U.8.  customers  in  part 
from  a  foreign  plant,  as  Cleveland's  Slfco 
Industries  Inc.  does. 

IlfSTAirr  REWARDS 

But  locating  a  plant  overseas  often  has 
unforeseen  complications.  Foreign  plants 
spawn  their  own  competition  by  creating  a 
local  pool  of  managers  and  skilled  technl- 
cans.  General  Instrimient  Corp's  Taiwan 
subsidiary  now  competes  with  11  local  com- 
panies founded  by  former  employees.  Also 
In  Taiwan,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  is  training 
local  engineers  to  use  computer-assisted  sys- 
tems to  design  prlnted-circult  boards  that 
are  produced  in  a  factory  that  HP  helped 
lay  out.  And  Apple  Computer  Inc.  recently 
transferred  production  of  iU  familiar  Apple 
II  personal  computers  to  a  Singapore  plant. 


"We're  building  somebody  else's  skill  base, 
not  our  own."  says  Stephen  R.  Rosenthal, 
professor  of  operations  management  at 
Boston  University.  "If  you  add  it  all  up.  it's 
quite  severe." 

Moreover,  such  planU  inevitably  draw  the 
service  Jobs  that  surround  manufacturing. 
"As  time  goes  on.  local  banks  handle  the 
payroll,  the  Insurance  is  carried  locally. 
legal  services  are  done  there. "  notes  Robert 
W.  Galvln.  chief  executive  officer  of  Motor- 
ola Inc.  And  once  skills  have  been  trans- 
ferred out  of  the  U.S.,  that  knowhow  can 
wither  within  the  parent  company.  Intel 
Corp.  had  to  call  in  Malaysian  experU  from 
iu  Penang  factory  to  help  set  up  the  chip 
assembly  line  at  an  automated  chipmaking 
factor  it  started  building  in  Arizona  three 
years  ago.  None  of  iU  U.S.  employees  had 
that  expertise  any  longer. 

The  hoUowest  option  of  all,  though,  is  to 
ax  manufacturing  altogether  and  instead 
serve  as  the  marketing  arm  for  a  foreign- 
owned  factory.  Yet  more  and  more  industri- 
al glanU,  from  Kodak  to  RCA  Corp.  are 
choosing  this  course  for  Its  almost  instant 
rewards.  Firestone  Tire  6t  Rubber  Co. 
turned  red  ink  into  black  for  its  radial 
truck-tire  business  by  selling  the  plant  to 
Bridgestone  Corp.,  its  Japanese  archrival, 
and  buying  tires  made  in  the  same  factory, 
otrr  OF  TOUCH 

In  the  short  temi.  exploiting  another  com- 
pany's manufacturing  investments  can  t>e  a 
winning  strategy.  IBM,  for  example,  used  It 
with  devasUtin;,  effect  to  launch  Its  person- 
al computer  quickly  by  building  it  from 
many  purchased  components.  Thus,  it  was 
able  to  saturate  the  market  far  more  rapidly 
than  If  it  had  first  Uken  time  to  install  the 
necessary  production  capacity.  But  then  the 
company  plowed  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  into  automated  factories  to  make 
the  key  components  in  the  U.S.  'Unless  you 
own  the  technology, "  explains  Patrick  A. 
Toole,  IBM's  vice-president  for  manufactur- 
ing, "you  can't  be  In  the  game  for  long." 

For  proof  of  that,  look  no  further  than 
the  hi-fi  business.  The  U.S.  is  so  out  of 
touch  with  audio  technology  that  no  Ameri- 
can company  is  producing  a  popularly 
priced  compact-disk  player,  which  is  breath- 
ing new  life  into  the  market.  Sales  of  CD 
players  topped  760.000  uniU  last  year,  and 
1986  sales  are  projected  to  hit  2.S  million 
uniU.  And  the  manufacturing  efficiencies 
that  Japan's  electronics  glanu  are  gaining 
in  maas-market  CD  players  may  well 
presage  a  takeover  in  optical-disk  computer 
memories,  too,  because  the  technologies  are 
similar. 

BACXIMO  AWAY 

The  same  thing  Is  already  happening  In 
the  vldeorecorder  market.  When  Sony  Corp. 
unveiled  the  first  VCRs  in  1975,  they  car- 
ried price  tages  of  more  than  $1,000.  so  most 
U.S.  companies  dismissed  them  as  too  ex- 
pensive and  complex  ever  to  command  a 
major  market.  Besides,  they  were  already 
backing  away  from  tape  recorders,  the 
source  of  the  technology  that  went  into  the 
VCR.  Now.  with  product  simplification  and 
automated  production.  VCRs  are  selling- 
like hotcakes— at  less  than  $300. 

Here.  too.  not  one  Is  made  In  the  U.8.,  al- 
though Sony  plans  to  start  building  a  U.8. 
VCR  factory  this  year.  And  now  It  has  spun 
off  IU  VCR  technology  into  the  so-called 
camcorder,  a  combination  video  camera-re- 
corder that  promises  to  be  the  last  straw  for 
movie  cameras  and  film.  Alarmed.  Kodak 
has  jumped  Into  the  video  market— with  a 
camcorder  made  by  MaUushlu  Electric  In- 
dustrial Co. 


However,  as  RCA  has  learned,  selling 
goods  made  by  a  foreign  competitor  can  be  a 
rocky  partnership.  RCA  has  leveraged  IU 
name  and  distribution  resources  to  grab  the 
biggest  share  of  domestic  VCR  sales,  an  esti- 
mated 20%.  IU  machines  now  get  stamped 
with  the  RCA  logo  In  a  Hitachi  Ltd.  factory. 
Mauushlta  used  to  do  that  for  RCA.  But  in 
1984,  with  Mauushlta  gaining  market  share 
by  undercutting  RCA's  prices  with  Pana- 
sonic VCRs  that  were  clones  of  RCA's  uniU. 
RCA  turned  to  Hitachi.  RCA  suspecu  the 
deal  with  Hitachi  will  also  prove  temporary. 
"You  can  only  source  for  a  limited  time." 
admlU  Jack  K.  Sauter,  an  RCA  group  vice- 
president.  But  RCA.  OE.  and  Zenith  are 
compelled  to  endure  the  situation.  Not  only 
do  the  proflu  from  VCRs  help  subsidize 
their  manufacturing  losses  on  color  TV  seU, 
but  also  they  lack  the  expertise  to  produce 
competitively. 

Parallels  of  RCA's  ordeal  turn  up  time 
and  again.  3M  Co.  markeu  plain-paper  copy 
machines  from  Toshiba  Corp.  Now  Toshiba 
is  pushing  IU  own  brand  name  and  charging 
20%  less  than  3M.  In  1981.  with  Chrysler 
Corp.  financially  on  iU  knees.  MiUubishl 
Motors  Corp.  prevailed  on  the  U.S.  company 
to  scrub  the  exclusivity  clause  in  their  con- 
tract so  that  MiUubishl  could  set  up  IU  own 
network  of  U.S.  dealers.  "The  Japanese  pat- 
tern Is  very  clear;  Get  an  American  Involved 
to  build  the  business,  then  get  rid  of  the 
American."  says  Donald  N.  Prey,  chief  exec- 
utive of  Bell  it  Howell  Co.  In  the  1960s  and 
1960s,  when  Japan's  camera  makers  sought 
the  help  of  American  partners.  Bell  tt 
Howell  took  on  Canon  Inc.'s  line.  Then 
came  a  1971  meeting  that  Prey  recalls  vivid- 
ly. Canon's  CEO  canceled  the  arrar\gement, 
explaining  that  Bell  ti  Howell  had  "raised 
his  children,  but  now  he  wanted  his  family 
back." 

To  many  American  managers,  this  smacks 
of  underhandedness.  But  in  fairness,  even 
before  trade  tensions  became  sticky,  many 
senior  Japanese  executives  were  politely 
cautioning  their  American  counterpart* 
about  abandoning  too  much  manufacturing 
too  fast.  More  recently.  Sony  Chairman 
Akio  MortU  has  warned  that  unless  U.8.  in- 
dustry shores  up  iU  manufacturing  base,  "It 
could  lose  everything." 

wAmMG  iM  na  wiiioi 
For  U.8.  companies,  the  problem  is  that 

competitive  pressures  are  certain  to  intensi- 
fy. Emboldened  by  Japan's  successes,  other 
natioru  are  using  the  same  ploys.  Samsung. 
Korea's  largest  electronics  company,  cur- 
rently sells  most  of  IU  TV  and  VCR  exporU 
through  U.S.,  companies.  However,  now 
that  IU  exporU  have  reached  sufficient 
volume  to  warrant  investing  in  IU  own  dis- 
tribution network.  Samsung  is  promoting  IU 
own  brand  name.  And  waiting  In  the  wings 
is  China.  Joseph  D.  Romano,  vice-president 
of  A.  T.  Kearney  Inc..  recently  toured 
China's  factories,  where  machlnlsU  earn 
roughly  $1  a  day,  and  came  away  astonished 
at  the  variety,  quality,  and  creativity  of  Chi- 
nese manufacturing.  "They're  going  to 
make  the  Japanese  invasion  look  like  a  tea 
party."  he  predlcu. 

Not  all  companies  are  oblivious  to  the  Im- 
plications of  delndustrialization.  A  small  but 
growing  band  is  feverishly  working  to  devel- 
op the  technologies  that  will  usher  in  the 
toUlly  automated  factory  (page  72).  Even 
Caterpillar  has  launched  a  major  effort  to 
automate  production,  both  In  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.  And  Cat  is  encouraging  managers  to 
think  long  term,  planning  10  yean  ahead. 
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•That's  a  dramatic  difference"  in  philoso- 
phy, says  CaterpiHar's  Ranney. 

But  far  too  many  chief  executives  are  re- 
luctant to  make  such  a  commitment.  Only  a 
third  of  the  nations  278  industrial  largest 
companies  even  bother  to  invite  the  senior 
manufacturing  executive  to  top  manage- 
ment meetings,  according  to  a  study  by  the 
Conference  Board. 

Motorola  CEO  Oalvin  worries  more  than 
most  about  these  issues.  Motorola  has  been 
running  full-page  ads  in  major  business  pub- 
lications to  discuss  Americas  competitive- 
ness. But  with  survival  of  the  company  his 
father  founded  increasingly  at  risk,  even 
Calvin  is  laying  plans  to  move  fully  half  of 
Motorola's  jobs,  including  some  product  de- 
velopment positions,  overseas  within  5  to  10 
years,  up  from  a  third  now.  Unless  the  trend 
is  reversed,  warns  Harley  Shaiken,  a  special- 
ist in  industrial  restructuring  at  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy could  end  up  as  solid  as  "a  skyscraper 
built  on  mud." 
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[From  Business  Week,  Mar.  3.  1986) 

AMD  Now.  THE  Post-Industrial 

Corporation 

(By  John  W.  Wilson  and  Judith  H. 

Dobrzynski) 

Lewis  Galoob  Toys  Inc.  is  obviously  a  suc- 
cessful company.  It  sold  $58  million  worth 
of  its  sword-wielding  Golden  Girls  "action 
figures"  and  other  trendy  toys  last  year— 10 
times  the  1981  total.  lU  stock,  issued  in  1984 
at  10.  has  soared  as  high  as  15  and  now  sells 
for  \Vh.  yet  by  traditional  standards  of 
structure,  strategy,  and  management  prac- 
tice, Galoob  is  hardly  a  company  at  all. 

A  mere  115  employees  run  the  entire  oper- 
ation. Independent  inventors  and  entertain- 
ment companies  dream  up  most  of  Galoobs 
products,  while  outside  specialists  do  most 
of  the  design  and  engineering.  Galoob  farms 
out  manufacturing  and  packaging  to  a 
dozen  or  so  contractors  in  Hong  Kong,  and 
they,  in  turn,  pass  on  the  most  labor-inten- 
sive work  to  factories  in  China.  When  the 
toys  land  in  the  U.S..  they're  distributed  by 
commissioned  manufacturers'  representa- 
tives. Galoob  doesn't  even  collect  its  ac- 
counts. It  sells  iU  receivables  to  Commercial 
Credit  Corp.,  a  factoring  company  that  also 
sets  Galoobs  credit  policy.  In  short,  says 
Executive  Vice-President  Robert  Galoob. 
"our  business  is  one  of  relationships." 
Galoob  and  his  brother.  David,  the  compa- 
ny's president,  spend  their  time  making  all 
the  pieces  of  the  toy  company  fit  together, 
with  their  phones,  facsimile  machines,  and 
telexes  working  overtime. 

■DYKAlilC  NETWORKS" 

Galoob  is  just  one  of  a  crowd  of  companies 
emerging  in  toys,  garments,  electronics, 
sporting  goods,  and  other  industries  that 
are  as  different  from  today's  industrial 
giants  as  early  mammals  were  from  dino- 
saurs. In  management  jargon,  these  new 
corporations  are  'vertically  disaggregated, " 
relying  on  other  companies  for  manufactur- 
ing and  many  crucial  business  functions. 
They  are  industrial  companies  without  in- 
dustrial production.  And  they  just  may  be 
the  organizational  model  for  businesses  In 
the  post-industrial  era.  As  the  U.S.  increas- 
ingly exports  the  production  of  commodity 
goods,  these  companies  will  become  more 
and  more  common,  says  Raymond  E.  Miles, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  "What  you'll  have  is  a  switch- 
board instead  of  a  corporation."  Miles  pre- 
dicts. 


That  may  be  overstating  things.  But  there 
are  strong  forces  pushing  U.S.  companies  in 
this  direction.  These  new  corporations- 
Miles  calls  them  "dynamic  networks"— can 
take  advantage  of  lowcost  foreign  labor  and 
foreign  technology.  They  can  pounce  more 
quickly  on  new  markets  or  new  technol- 
ogies. With  less  bureaucracy,  they  are  well- 
suited  to  an  era  in  which  managers  and 
workers  are  demanding  a  bigger  say  in  their 
jobs.  At  a  time  when  U.S.  companies  find  it 
harder  and  harder  to  earn  a  living  manufac- 
turing domestically,  these  corporations 
offer  a  way  to  exploit  some  of  the  same  ad- 
vantages foreign  companies  have. 

In  a  1984  book.  The  Second  Induatrial 
Divide,  economist  Michael  J.  Piore  and  po- 
litical scientist  Charles  P.  Sabel  come  to 
similar  conclusions.  The  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  professors  forecast  a 
new  international  economy  in  which  mass 
production  shifts  to  the  Third  Worid,  while 
developed  countries  run  increasingly  to 
•flexible  specialization. "  Piore  and  Sabel  be- 
lieve 'solar-system  organizations. "  with  ex- 
ternal suppliers  orbiting  small  central  head- 
quarters, will  be  prominent  players  in  this 
scheme  of  things. 

stage  three 
In  such  a  universe,  vertically  integrated 
companies  won't  disappear  altogether.  Few 
large  corporations,  so  far,  have  turned  com- 
pletely into  network  organizations.  But  even 
many  big  companies  that  continue,  for  now, 
to  do  most  of  their  own  manufacturing  are 
edging  toward  disaggregation.  Forced  by  the 
high  cost  of  developing  products  and  pene- 
trating world  markets,  many  are  turning  to 
foreign  sources  for  finished  products. 
Others  are  forming  joint  ventures  and  tem- 
porary alliances  overseas.  General  Motors 
Corp..  a  prototypical  vertically  integrated 
company,  does  all  of  the  above.  Industrial 
giants  such  as  Firestone,  3M,  and  General 
Electric  all  sell  finished  producU  bought 
from  foreign  companies.  Says  Henry  Wendt. 
president  of  SmithKline  Beckman  Corp.: 
"We'll  see  more  collaborative  arrangements 
rather  than  less." 

The  network  model,  if  it  is  broadly  adopt- 
ed, would  be  only  the  third  real  organiza- 
tional innovation  since  the  corporation 
evolved  in  the  mid-19th  century.  Around 
1850.  as  industrial  processes  grew  more  com- 
plex and  as  national  markeU  developed, 
businesses  grew  larger.  They  took  on  more 
managers— each  assigned  to  oversee  a  phase 
in  the  commercial  chain  from  raw  material 
to  finished  product— and  the  vertically  inte- 
grated industrial  company  was  bom. 

The  first  important  change  came  in  the 
1920s:  GM  pioneered  the  divisional  struc- 
tures still  typical  of  U.S.  industry,  where 
vertical  chains  of  command  for  each  operat- 
ing division  exUt  in  parallel.  Then,  after 
World  War  II,  aerospace  companies  started 
the  trend  toward  the  "matrix  "  system.  Mat- 
rices, with  workers  reporting  to  various  su- 
pervisors depending  on  the  task  they  per- 
formed, make  it  easier  to  assemole  tempo- 
rary teams  for  big  projects. 

Now  network  companies  may  have  their 
day.  They  are  not  entirely  new— publishers, 
garment  makers,  and  construction  compa- 
nies have  contracted  out  work  for  years.  But 
the  network  structure  is  spreading,  pushed 
in  part  by  communication  breakthroughs 
that  make  it  easy  to  coordinate  suppliers 
and  customers  around  the  world. 

Academics  and  consultanU  are  divided 
about  the  future  of  disaggregated  compa- 
nies. They  are  only  now  beginning  to  study 
the  impact  on  corporate  structure  of  recent 
changes  in  technology,  work  force,  and  com- 


petition. MIT's  Sloan  School  of  Manage- 
ment, for  example,  has  launched  a  multidls- 
ciplinary  research  program  on  management 
in  the  1990s.  Michael  Scott-Morton,  the  pro- 
fessor who  heads  the  program,  says  it's  too 
early  to  draw  conclusions— but  he  adds  that 
the  trend  toward  increased  flexibility  and 
away  from  vertical  hierarchies  is  clear. 
Others  doubt  that  networks  will  be  the 
wave  of  the  future.  "It  may  be  a  transitory 
stage. "  says  Robert  J.  Cardinal,  director  of 
SRI  International's  Manufacturing  Consult- 
ing Practice. 

Indeed,  no  one  knows  whether  disaggrega- 
tion is  a  brave  new  world  or  a  blind  alley, 
leading  U.S.  companies  further  astray  from 
improving  their  competitiveness.  Because 
network  companies  typically  ride  waves  of 
fashion  or  technology,  their  earnings  can  be 
extremely  volatile— and  their  existence  pre- 
carious. Nike  Inc..  the  sports-shoe  giant  that 
has  used  offshore  contract  manufacturers 
since  it  started  in  1964.  lost  money  for  two 
quarters  last  year  when  iU  designers 
guessed  wrong,  and  22  million  pairs  of  shoes 
went  unsold.  Galoob,  too,  dipped  into  the 
red  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1985  when  it 
failed  to  meet  sales  projections. 


turncoats 
Network  companies  may  be  more  vulnera- 
ble to  attach   from  integrated  companies, 
from  new  network  companies  that  need  to 
put  up  very  little  capital  to  join  the  com- 
petitive   fray,    and— cruelest    of    all— from 
their  manufacturing  suppliers.  Several  U.S. 
sporting-goods     companies,     for     example, 
turned  to  Taiwan's  Kunnan  Enterprises  to 
make  rackets.  Now,  Kunnan  is  invading  the 
U.S.  market  with  its  own  rackets.  Japan's 
Seiko  InstrumenU  &  Electronics  Ltd.,  which 
makes  a  20-in.  color-graphics  display  termi- 
nal for  Tektronix  Inc.,  now  offers  its  own 
comparable   model   priced   20%   below   the 
Tektronic  unit.  At  one  recent  trade  show, 
Seiko  salespeople  were  sniping  at  the  Tek- 
tronix model,  trying  to  woo  buyers  to  Seiko. 
Diversified     and     integrated    companies, 
meanwhile,    tend    to    have    more    staying 
power  in  the  marketplace:  With  a  broader 
base,  they  can  better  afford  to  subsidize  un- 
profitable parts  of  their  operations.  "I  ques- 
tion whether  in  the  long  run  [network  com- 
panies] will  be  competitive  against  integrat- 
ed Japanese  and  European  operations, "  says 
SRIs  Cardinal.  Japanese  companies  would 
seem  to  agree.  In  fact,  some  of  Japan's  big, 
traditional     trading     companies— in     some 
ways  similar  to  the  new  network  compa- 
nies—are moving  into  manufacturing. 

Longer-term,  there's  an  even  bigger  worry. 
Without  the  ability  to  manufacture,  compa- 
nies can  lose  the  capacity  to  design  innova- 
tive products,  some  experts  say.  Others, 
however,  downplay  thU  as  a  drawback.  They 
counter  that  technological  advances  usually 
come  from  outside  established  companies, 
which  have  a  vested  interest  in  extending 
the  life  of  their  producU.  What's  more,  they 
note  that  network  companies  are  flourish- 
ing in  areas  such  as  toys  and  garments, 
where  fashion  is  more  important  than  inno- 
vation. 

fixed-asset  FREEDOM 

In  any  case,  many  U.S.  companies  are  con- 
vinced that  a  network  structure  works  best 
for  them.  Nike  thinks  of  itself  not  as  a  man- 
ufacturer but  as  a  research,  development, 
and  marketing  corporation  that,  like  other 
companies  in  labor-intensive  Industries, 
probably  could  not  compete  any  other  way. 
A  pair  of  shoes  that  it  buys  In  Korea  and 
selU  in  the  U.S.  for  $45  would  have  to  be 


priced  at  $65  or  more  If  manufactured  at 
home. 

Pitney  Bowes  Inc.  had  other  reasons  for 
going  overseas  when  its  Dictaphone  Corp. 
subsidiary  discovered  demand  for  a  super- 
small  dicuting  unit.  Dictaphone  could 
design  it.  but  it  had  little  experience  making 
very  small  components  in  high  volume.  Re- 
calls President  James  L.  Bast:  "That  said 
we've  got  to  find  a  competent  vendor  who 
had  worked  with  small  components.  It  was  a 
technology  decision. "  Dictaphone  chose 
Victor  Co.  of  Japan  as  its  supplier. 

Emerson  Radio  Corp.  designs  and  engi- 
neers IU  TVs.  stereos,  and  other  consumer 
electronics  items,  but  it  contracU  out  pro- 
duction to  Asian  suppliers,  largely  for  cost 
reasons.  Now,  Emerson  cites  other  advan- 
tages to  the  Arrangement:  Besides  having 
greater  flexibility,  the  company  can  spend 
more  money  on  research  and  advertising 
than  it  otherwise  might,  since  there  is  less 
need  to  invest  in  fixed  assets.  In  fact.  Presi- 
dent Stephen  L.  Lane  cannot  think  of  a 
single  disadvanuge  Emerson  has  compared 
with  an  integrated  company.  "  Realiabillty 
of  supply  Is  a  fear,  but  It  has  never  worked 
out  as  a  problem."  he  says. 

Even  International  Business  Machines 
Corp..  which  used  to  pride  lUelf  on  making 
virtually  everything  it  sold,  adopted  a  disag- 
gregated format  when  it  decided  in  1981  to 
enter  the  personal  computer  market.  In 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.— far  from  its  Armonk 
(N.Y.)  headquarters-IBM  set  up  its  Entry 
Systems  Div.,  which  relied  heavily  on  off- 
the-self  components  and  contract  manufac- 
turers to  get  its  popular  PC  to  market 
quickly  and  keep  costs  down.  ESD  provided 
another  plus,  too:  It  fostered  the  entrepre- 
neurial spirit  so  prized  but  so  hard  to  culti- 
vate at  large  corporations. 

General  Electric  has  followed  suit.  To  stay 
in  the  cutthroat  consumer-electronics 
market,  it  is  buying  TVs  and  videocassette 
recorders,  based  on  its  own  designs,  from 
the  Far  East.  By  mid-1986,  only  10%  of  the 
employees  in  OE's  consumer-electronics 
unit  will  be  engaged  in  manufacturing  vs. 
60%  in  mld-1984.  "The  value  added  [in  con- 
sumer electronics]  is  in  marketing,  sales, 
and  distribution— not  manufacturing." 
argues  Vice-President  Jacques  A.  Robinson. 
He  concedes  that  return  on  sales  will  de- 
cline, but  he  says  investment  declines  faster. 
"You're  working  your  capital  much  harder." 
so  return  on  investment  goes  up  ""most  no- 
ticeably." 

All  In  all,  the  network  structure  allows 
companies  to  zero  In  on  what  they  do  best 
and  leave  the  rest  to  other  experts.  U.S. 
companies  most  often  focus  on  design  or 
marketing— but  not  always.  A  cadre  of 
American  specialists  has  sprung  up  to  do 
manufacturing  for  electronics  companies. 
California's  Flextronics  Jnc.  for  example, 
counts  only  50  or  so  of  IU  1,400  employees 
in  sales,  marketing,  administration,  or  fi- 
nance Jobs.  "Everybody  else  Is  in  manufac- 
turing, purchasing,  a  customer  service, "  says 
President  Robert  G.  Todd  Jr.  "We  are  dedi- 
cated to  doing  one  thing  and  doing  it  well. " 

LOSS  or  CONTROL 

Schwinn  Bicycle  Co.  is  more  typical.  It  de- 
cided that  it  was  really  a  design  distribution, 
and  merchandising  company,  not  a  manu- 
facturer. "The  leverage  of  the  business  was 
no  longer  in  manufacturing,"  explains  Presi- 
dent Edward  R.  Schwinn  Jr.  Now  Schwinn 
imporU  most  of  IU  bikes  from  Asia.  "When 
you  are  a  manufacturing  company  your 
mind-set  tends  to  be  to  sell  what  you  can 
make."  says  Jay  Townley.  a  Schwinn  vice- 
president.  "We're  market-driven  now." 


Ocean  Pacific  Sunwear  Ltd..  meanwhile,  la 
thriving  by  licensing  the  Op  name  to  other 
companies,  who  also  do  much  of  the  design 
work.  Chairman  Larry  Omitz  sees  his  mis- 
sion as  cultivating  the  Op  mystique.  He  does 
that  by  fielding  a  common  sales  force,  ad- 
vertising, and  sponsoring  special  evenu  such 
as  surfing  contesu  and  Beach  Boys  con- 
cerU.  Sales  of  Op  clothing  have  bloomed 
from  $7  million  to  $270  million  In  10  years. 
Yet  Ocean  Pacific  has  only  iU  name  tit  risk: 
If  a  line  of  shorU  or  shiru  bombs,  the  li- 
censees swallow  the  losses. 

If  there  is  one  managerial  drawback  to  the 
network  organization,  It's  the  lack  of  close 
control  over  operations.  George  Morrow's 
San  Leandro  (Calif.)  company,  Morrow  De- 
signs Inc.,  relies  heavily  on  ouUlders  to  de- 
velop and  manufacture  IU  microcomputers 
and  he  recalls  the  frustration  of  watching 
5,000  unneeded  machines  pour  in  from  con- 
tractors in  the  Far  East.  "We  tried  to  turn 
the  spigot  off,"  he  says,  "but  It  kept  run- 
ning." 

SUPPLint  SYMBIOSIS 

Even  slight  misunderstandings  can  be  ex- 
pensive, as  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  learned 
when  It  transferred  manufacturing  of  some 
undercarriage  parU  to  a  supplier  In  Scot- 
land. "We  assumed  when  they  machined  the 
product,  they'd  use  essentially  the  same 
[machining]  location  poinU  as  we  used."  re- 
calls Robert  E.  Ranney.  Cat's  product-avail- 
ability manager.  "It  didn't  turn  out  that 
way.  We  ended  up  with  more  than  $100,000 
worth  of  a  product  that  wouldn't  work. " 
And  IBM  restructured  ESD  along  tradition- 
al lines  when  the  unit  rushed  Ill-conceived, 
low-cost,  and  portable  versions  of  the  PC  to 
market. 

Information  technology  solves  only  part 
of  the  control  problem.  Nike  product  man- 
agers still  fly  the  Pacific  on  occasion  with  a 
pair  of  hot  prototype  shoes  to  rush  a  prod- 
uct change  or  to  press  for  a  tricky  manufac- 
turing detail.  Designers  to  San  Francisco's 
Esprit  de  Corp,  a  fast-growing  apparel  com- 
pany with  ties  to  more  than  150  ouUide  fac- 
tories around  the  world,  spend  six  months  a 
year  on  the  road.  "No  matter  how  great 
your  specification  Is.  it  will  be  changed  by 
the  manufacturer  if  you  aren't  standing 
there. "  says  Roger  Kase,  president  of  the 
Esprit  Div. 

Often,  relationships  with  suppliers  grow 
to  be  almost  as  close  as  internal  corporate 
ties.  TIE  Communications  Inc.  relies  on 
Japan's  NlUuko  Ltd.  for  most  of  the  tele- 
phone equipment  it  sells,  and  the  two  com- 
panies' engineers  work  slde-by-slde  to  devel- 
op producU.  Isamu  Watanabe.  president  of 
Niuuko  America  Corp.,  whose  factory  la 
Just  down  the  street  from  TIE'S  Shelton 
(Conn.)  headquarters,  some  times  wanders 
the  halls  at  TIE.  Emerson  Radion  once  had 
to  help  pay  a  supplier's  payroll.  When  price 
competition  heau  up,  Emerson's  manage- 
ment quickly  teams  up  with  iU  Asian  suppli- 
ers, "We  help  them  find  ways  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  producU,"  says  Lane.  Such  symbiotic 
relationships  do  much  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
having  a  supplier  turn  into  a  rival. 

These  situations  demand  management 
skills  far  different  from  those  commonly 
valued  today.  At  network  companies,  strong 
financial,  operations,  or  legal  skills  may  well 
take  a  back  seat  to  the  ability  to  spot  trends 
quickly  to  set  an  entrepreneurial  example, 
and  to  develop  strong  ouUide  relationships. 
Says  GEs  Robinson:  "Its  partnership  man- 
agement, not  the  classic  pyramid  where  you 
Issue  orders  every  day." 

As  a  result,  different  kinds  of  executives 
are  likely  to  rise  to  the  top.  Doug  Tompkins, 


a  prep-school  drop-out  and  avid  outdoora- 
man  who  co-founded  Esplrit.  consldera  him- 
self a  corporate  "Image  director. "  The 
Galoob  brothers,  who  hold  degrees  in  cine- 
matography and  psychology,  pride  them- 
selves on  the  strength  of  their  relationshlpa 
with  ouUide  manufacturers.  Scott  NcNealy, 
preaident  of  Sun  Microsystems  Inc..  has  pre- 
sided over  a  meteoric  rise  in  computer  work- 
stations though  he  barely  comprehends  the 
work  of  his  systems  and  software  designers. 
He  feels  that  a  central  part  of  hU  role  is  set- 
ting a  tone  and  sense  of  urgency  for  Sun. 
"Companies  take  on  the  character  of  their 
top  managers,"  he  says.  These  ebullient 
managers  probably  wouldn't  function  well 
In  traditional  corporations. 

Some  large  companies  are.  however,  find- 
ing that  they  may  have  to  function  as  net- 
works. Disaggregation  helped  save  a  big 
chunk  of  business  for  Sulzer  Brothers  Ltd., 
a  Swiss  company  that  once  was  a  world 
leader  in  manufacturing  big.  low-speed 
marine  diesel  engines.  Years  ago.  Sulzer 
turned  to  licensing  IU  designs  and  servicing 
engines  made  by  licensees.  Otherwise,  says 
President  Pierre  Borgeaud.  Sulzer  would 
have  been  squeezed  out  of  the  market  en- 
tirely by  low-cost  Asian  rivals  and  by  devel- 
oping countries  Intent  on  building  their  own 
manufacturing  base.  These  days.  Sulxer  still 
claims  46%  of  IU  market. 

OntKORE  REMCOY 

In  other  mature  businesses,  too,  the  net- 
work structure  might  help  keep  some  of  the 
action— and  the  Jobs— onshore.  Some  ex- 
perU  argue  that  America's  big  steel  compa- 
nies, which  control  steelmaking  from  the 
coal  and  Iron  mines  to  finished  slab  steel, 
could  have  stemmed  their  decline  by  disag- 
gregating. Rival  "minlmlUs,"'  which  make 
their  raw  steel  from  cheap  steel  scrap,  have 
grabbed  nearly  20%  of  the  U.S.  steel 
market,  and  theyre  still  gaining.  But  for  big 
producers  to  disaggregate  now,  by  using 
more  scrap,  would  mean  huge  writeoffs  of 
InvestmenU  In  Integrated  mills.  And.  having 
lobbied  for  stiff  Import  quotas,  they  have 
reduced  their  chances  to  buy  a  lot  of  cheap- 
er foreign  slab,  at  least  until  1989,  when  cur- 
rent restralnu  end. 

Some  companies  that  still  have  the  net- 
work option  are  turning  to  ouUlders  to  fill 
out  their  product  lines,  to  stanch  losses  In 
tough  markeU  without  giving  up  a  brand 
franchise,  or  to  focus  on  more  profitable 
producU.  New  companies  may  want  to  orga- 
nize as  networks  to  gain  agility  and  cost  ad- 
vantages. What's  good  for  them,  however, 
may  not  be  good  for  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  If  It  goes  too  far,  the  U.S.  could  be 
left  without  a  vibrant  manufacturing  base. 
That  would  leave  the  nation  more  depend- 
ent than  ever  on  the  fewer  and  lower-paying 
Jobs  In  the  service  economy. 

How  Automation  Could  Save  the  Day 

(By  Richard  Brandt  In  San  Francisco  and 
Otis  Port  In  New  York,  with  bureau  reporU) 

lAlarmed  by  the  $naket  that  loere  devour- 
ing many  of  hit  contemporariet.  a  voting 
frog  consulted  the  wite  old  owL  "What  can  I 
do  to  avoid  being  eaten  by  a  snake?"  asked 
the  frog.  The  viise  owl  pondered  and  then  ad- 
vised: "Fly  axcay."  The  frog  was  delighted 
wiUi  this  simple  solution— until  he  trted  to 
flee  from  an  opporaching  snake.  "Sorry," 
said  the  oicl  as  the  frog  diappeartd  dou>n  the 
snake's  gullet  "I  only  deal  voith  concepts, 
not  reality. ") 

That  fable  drew  appreciative  chortles 
from  an  audience  of  engineers  and  manag- 
ers when  Joseph  D.  Romano,  vice-president 
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of  A.T.  Kearney  Inc..  suggested  that  it  de- 
scribes the  sUte  of  computerized  manufac- 
turing. He  spoke  at  last  November's  Auto- 
fact  "85  in  Detroit,  a  showcase  for  the  latest 
developments  In  factory  automation.  The 
meeting  certainly  highlighted  the  stark  con- 
trast between  concept  and  reality.  The  ex- 
hibit halls  brimmed  with  robots  and  flashy 
computerized  equipment  designed  to  save 
America's  croaking  manufacturers  from 
being  swallowed  whole  by  foreign  competi- 
tors. But  a  walk  through  most  U.S.  plants 
would  quickly  show  that  the  much-hearlded 
■factory  of  the  future  "  remains  just  that. 

And  that's  unfortunate.  Rapid  exploita- 
tion of  existing  automation  technology 
could  halt— and  even  reverse— the  hollowing 
of  domestic  manufacturing  by  preparing  the 
way  for  fully  automated  factories.  But  the 
sad  fact  is  that  most  American  companies 
are  dragging  their  feet.  At  the  same  time, 
some  experts  are  concerned  that  foreign 
corporations  are  more  aware  of  the  strategic 
implications  of  advanced  manufacturing 
and  are  moving  rapidly  to  implement  it. 
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touched  by  the  change. "  says  Thomas  G. 
Gunn.  director  of  the  manufacturing  con- 
sulting group  at  Arthur  Young  and  former 
vice-president  for  CIM  at  Arthur  D.  Uttle, 

Inc. 

Tot  starters,  a  CIM  factory  will  be  so 
flexible  that  it  will  be  able  to  make  the  first 
copy  of  a  product  for  Uttle  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  thousandth.  As  a  result,  says 
Erich  Bloch.  who  left  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corp.  in  1984  to  become  di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
"organizations  optimized  for  economies  of 
scale  may  become  obsolete." 

SLASHING  LABOR  COSTS 


They  can  do  so  because  the  fully  automat- 
ed factory  is  finally  emerging  from  the 
mists  of  theory  and  conjecture.  One  of  the 
toughest  problems— getting  disparate  com- 
puters and  machines  to  communicate  with 
each  other— is  well  on  the  way  to  being 
solved.  That  will  make  way  for  the  ultimate 
factory  technology:  computer-integrated 
manufacturing.  With  CIM.  the  U.S.  can 
•compete  favorably  with  any  offshore  man- 
ufacturer." declares  Patrick  J.  Zilvitis.  presi- 
dent of  Martin  MarietU  DaU  Systems. 
"We're  not  trying  just  to  catch  up  with  the 
Japanese."  adds  Joel  A.  Schnur.  manager  of 
computer-aided  manufacturing  at  Hughes 
Aircraft  Co.'s  Electro-optical  &  Data  Sys- 
tems   Group.     -Were    trying    to    leapfrog 

them. " 

The  basic  premise  behind  CIM  is  that  by 
totally  automating  and  linking  all  of  the 
functions  of  the  factory  and  the  corporate 
headquarters,  a  manufacturer  would  be  able 
to  turn  out  essentially  perfect,  one-of-a-kind 
products— at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and 
almost  overnight  (drawing).  With  a  comput- 
erized factory,  greased  liberally  with  expert 
systems  and  other  forms  of  artificial  intelli- 
gence, a  company  could: 

Conceive  new  products  on  a  computer- 
aided  design  (CAD)  system  that  would  allow 
designers  to  optimize  their  ideas. 

Pass  the  CAD  daU  electronically  to  a 
computer-aided  engineering  (CAE)  system 
to  verify  that  the  design  will  do  the  job  In- 
tended and  can  be  made  economically. 

Extract  from  the  CAE  daU  the  Informa- 
tion needed  to  make  the  product.  The  infor- 
mation would  be  sent  to  a  computer-aided 
manufacturing  (CAM)  system.  The  CAM 
system  would  send  electronic  instructions 
for  making  the  product  to  computer-con- 
trolled machine  tools,  robotic  assembly  sU- 
tlons.  and  other  automated  equipment  on 
the  shop  floor. 

Coordinate  with  computerized  manage- 
ment systems,  such  as  manufacturing-re- 
source planning,  which  keeps  a  running  tab 
on  the  consxmiption  of  parts  and  materials, 
and  manufacturing-process  planning,  which 
helps  schedule  production  for  optimum  effi- 
ciency. In  addition,  the  mainframe  comput- 
er in  the  factory  would  continuously  update 
the  corporate  dau  banks  uaed  by  market- 
tag,  finance,  purchasing,  and  other  head- 
quarters functions. 

This  facile  factory  will  have  a  profound 
impact  on  how  manufacturers  do  business. 
"No  part  of  the  entire  company  will  be  un- 


With  a  CIM  factory  that  can  be  repro- 
grammed  to  switch  from  making  one  prod- 
uct to  another  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  compa- 
nies would  have  the  ability  to  respond  in- 
stantly to  changing  market  conditions, 
tailor  producU  for  each  buyer,  cultivate  a 
wider  mix  of  customers,  and  introduce  new 
products  at  will.  CIM  will  thus  haul  down 
the  capital  and  market-share  barriers  now 
guarding  many  markeU.  notes  Booz.  Allen 
St  Hamilton.  Inc.  As  a  result,  marketing  and 
customer  service  will  assume  much  greater 
importance.  Indeed,  companies  expect  to 
run  their  future  factories  as  Johnny-on-the- 
spot  servants  of  sales:  Nothing  will  be  pro- 
duced without  an  order  in  hand. 

Moreover,  the  new  technology  would 
bring  a  crashing  halt  to  the  madcap  chase 
after  cheap  foreign  labor.  Because  labor 
costs  would  be  virtually  zero  and  other  off- 
shore savings— cheaper  materials  and  lower 
overhead— would  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
benefits  of  quick  turnarounds  and  low  in- 
ventories, the  computerized  factory  could 
produce  things  in  Indiana  for  less  than  they 
cost  to  import  from  India.  "So  the  ideal  lo- 
cation for  the  factory  of  the  future."  says 
Patrick  A.  Toole,  vice-president  for  manu- 
facturing at  IBM.  'is  in  the  market  where 
its  products  are  consumed." 

The  strategic  Implications  of  all  this  will 
reverberate  throughout  industry,  uprooting 
cherished  precepts  In  marketing,  finance, 
business  planning,  and  other  headquarters 
functions.  The  benefits  of  CIM  will  be  so 
overpowering,  says  L.  Sherwood  Lannar- 
ston.  director  of  new  business  development 
at  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  that  any 
shrinking  violets  "will  just  disappear." 

What  worries  many  industrialists  is  that, 
although  the  U.S.  currently  enjoys  a  tech- 
nological edge  in  CIM.  overseas  rivals  are 
closing  the  gap.  Among  American  compa- 
nies, the  hang-up  is  partly  cost,  because 
CIM  doesn't  come  cheap.  Partly  it's  techno- 
logical, since  the  pieces  are  not  yet  all  in 
place.  Partly  It's  a  shortage  of  good  people, 
because  the  brightest  engineers  have 
shunned  manufacturing  for  the  glamor  of 
design.  But  mostly  its'  management  inertia. 
Implementing  CIM  demands  a  long-range 
commitment  and  entails  wrenching  changes 
In  organization  and  culture.  That  Intimi- 
dates many  managers. 

Only  about  two  dozen  U.S.  companies 
have  factories  that  even  come  clooe  to  the 
goal  of  total  automation.  Add  up  all  the 
companies  making  more  than  token  Invest- 
ment* in  computer  Integration  and  the 
number  falls  short  of  250.  estimates  Inter- 
national Data  Corp..  a  market  researcher. 
Nor  is  this  sUte  of  affairs  apt  to  change 
soon,  despite  a  coming  surge  In  capital 
spending.  Yankee  Group,  another  market 
research  firm,  projects  that  sales  of  factory 
computers  will  soar  2V4  times,  to  nearly  $13 
billion.  In  1990.  Add  In  robots  and  other 
equipment,  and  Westinghouse  pegs  the  total 
CIM  market  In  1990  at  more  than  $38  bU- 


llon-nearly  triple  last  year's  figure.  Howev- 
er, Yankee  Group  notes  that  the  bulk  of 
these  investments  will  come  from  only  2% 
of  the  manufacturers.  The  big  spenders  will 
continue  to  be  giants  such  as  General  Elec- 
tric Co..  which  plans  to  Invest  roughly  $1 
billion  over  five  years  to  automate  six  appli- 
ance plants. 

That  leaves  the  vast  majority  of  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers sitting  on  the  sidelines.  Too 
many  chief  executives  have  a  "Band-Aid 
mentality."  charges  Dennis  S.  Bray,  director 
of  Integrated  manufacturing  systems  at  In- 
gersoll  Milling  Machine  Co.  They  think 
they  can  wait  for  CIM  to  happen  and  then 
jump  In.  But  that  could  backfire.  Bray 
warns.  Installing  CIM  will  take  three  to  five 
years,  so  companies  that  put  off  a  decision 
risk  being  left  in  the  dust  of  more  farslght- 
ed  competitors. 

America's  cash-strapped  small  companies 
are  In  particular  peril.  These  operations  are 
the  lifeblood  of  American  industry.  Some 
100.000  so-called  job  shops,  each  with  fewer 
than  50  employees,  account  for  fully  three- 
quarters  of  all  U.S.-manufactured  items. 
Small  companies  employ  the  majority  of 
blue-collar  workers,  create  the  lion's  share 
of  new  jobs,  and  generate  most  innovations. 
Yet  these  companies  have  little  choice  but 
to  wait  until  turnkey  CIM  systems  are  avail- 
able. Most  can't  afford  the  custom-engi- 
neered systems  that  dot  the  aerospace  and 
defense  industries. 

Even  a  flexible  manufacturing  system 
(FMS).  which  is  a  sort  of  CIM  factory  in 
miniature,  can  run  $5  million  or  more.  An 
FMS  consists  of  machine  tools,  robots,  and 
other  programmable  devices  under  the  inte- 
grated control  of  a  computer.  So  far  there 
are  30  to  35  such  systems  in  the  U.S..  says 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp..  with  only  30  each 
in  Japan  and  Europe.  But  the  U.S.  Com- 
merce Dept.  painU  a  grimmer  competitive 
picture:  47  FMS's  in  America,  compared 
with  50  in  Japan  and  84  in  Europe. 

The  main  development  tugging  CIM  into 
the  light  of  reality  is  the  Manufacturing 
Automation  Protocol  (MAP)  that  General 
Motors  Corp.  began  developing  in  1982  and 
will  eventually  require  for  the  factory 
equipment  it  buys.  The  immediate  goal  is  to 
allow  a  factory's  various  "islands  of  automa- 
tion"" to  talk  with  each  other.  But  a  decade 
hence.  General  Motors  even  wants  different 
computers  to  be  able  to  process  each  other"s 

data.  -,.T^ 

As  It  stands  now,  the  designs  from  a  CAD 
system  normally  can't  be  fed  directly  to. 
say.  a  numerically  controlled  milling  ma- 
chine. First  the  data  must  be  translated  Into 
the  special  commands  that  the  particular 
machine  understands— and  each  machine  Is 
different.  It's  as  If  the  poor  user  must  try  to 
play  a  piano  with  Instructions  that  give  the 
fingering  for  a  flute.  Researchers  are  work- 
ing to  develop  computer  software  that 
would  give  factory  equipment  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  standard  musical  scale.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Automated  Manufacturing  Re- 
search Facility,  a  lab  run  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  has  developed  a 
"smart"  milling  machine.  When  given  the 
CAD  data  for  a  part,  the  machine's  control- 
ler translates  that  daU  Into  the  control 
codes  needed  to  make  the  desired  part. 

However,  even  If  all  the  technological 
holes  were  plugged.  It  probably  would  still 
be  tough  to  persuade  top  management  to 
make  major  Investments  In  CIM  technology. 
First,  management  has  to  rethink  the  way  it 
Justifies  capital  investments.  In  the  past, 
manufacturing  costs  could  be  divided  rough- 
ly ta  thirds:  labor,  materials,  and  overhead. 


Labor  was  the  chief  elastic  factor,  so  invest- 
ments tended  to  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
labor  savings.  But  labor  costs  have  now  been 
trimmed  to  the  point  where  they  represent 
as  little  as  5%  and  usually  no  more  than 
15%  of  total  costs.  So  management  must 
look  elsewhere  for  savings. 

INTO  THX  BACKSKAT 

Moreover,  nearly  all  financial  yardsticks 
Ignore  the  benefits  of  such  Intangibles  as 
flexibility,  better  quality,  and  shorter  lead 
times  ta  getting  new  prcxlucts  to  market. 
Yet  these  intangibles  provide  the  most  con- 
crete reasons  for  automating.  The  cost  of 
bad  quality,  for  instance,  is  a  major  drain. 
In  some  plants,  close  to  a  third  of  all  work- 
ers are  engaged  in  finding  and  fixing  errors. 

The  handful  of  companies  that  have  made 
a  boardroom  commitment  to  automation  are 
showing  some  spectacular  success.  LTV 
Aerospace  &  Defense  Co.'s  Vought  Aero 
Products  Dlv.  has  one  of  the  more  advanced 
FMS  installations.  Its  $10.1  million,  ({-ma- 
chine system  interchangeably  makes  564 
parts  for  the  B-IB  bomber— and  could 
produce  almost  anything  that  can  be  carved 
out  of  a  block  of  meUl  up  to  32  in.  on  a  side. 
The  system  has  run  24  hours  a  day.  six  days 
a  week  since  July  2.  1984.  without  mishap— 
"an  unqualified  success."  says  A.J.  Roch. 
Vought's  director  of  industrial  moderniza- 
tion. 

So  proponents  are  confident  that  the  fac- 
tory of  the  future  is  on  the  way.  Leonard  H. 
Magnuson.  a  marketing  manager  at  Intel 
Corp..  believes  we  are  at  "the  turning  point 
in  the  next  era  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion."  But  that  shining  new  era  may  not 
help  the  U.S.  unless  more  manufacturers 
are  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  the  new 
technology.  Otherwise.  CIM  could  end  up  as 
a  painful  example  of  yet  another  technolo- 
gy that  was  developed  in  the  U.S..  only  to  be 
put  to  work  by  America's  competitors. 

The  False  Paradise  or  a  Service  Economy 
(By  Joan  Berger  in  New  York) 

Manufacturers  may  be  fighting  for  their 
lives,  but  service  Industries  have  never  been 
riding  higher.  Hopes  are  high  that  prosper- 
tag  service  businesses  will  keep  the  U.S. 
economy  chugging  along.  'We  will  look  back 
on  the  late  1980s  as  the  booming  '808.'  "  fu- 
turist John  Nalsbltt  confidently  predicts, 
with  a  record  number  of  new  companies  and 
jobs  emerging  from  what  he  calls  the  "Infor- 
mation services"  sector. 

But  some  economists  caution  that  these 
gains  will  not  do  much  to  boost  the  nation's 
standard  of  living  or  restore  its  economic  su- 
premacy. A  service-driven  economy,  they 
argue,  must  count  on  sales  to  basic  tadustry 
to  survive.  Vast  support  networks— taclud- 
tag  utilities,  distributors,  and  ftaanclal,  ac- 
counttag,  and  consulting  firms— will  taevlta- 
bly  be  hurt  If  manufacturing  conttauea  to 
atrophy.  Experts  potat  to  weak  productivity 
ta  services  and  lower  wage  levels  than  ta 
manufacturing.  And,  Just  as  worrisome, 
services  are  expected  to  face  aggressive  com- 
petition from  abroad,  not  only  ta  export 
markets  but  also  at  home. 

Despite  the  tacredible  of  growth  ta  servlee 
employment— 25  million  new  service  Jobs 
stace  1970— economists  voice  concern  that 
the  pace  cannot  be  kept  up  if  manufactur- 
ing is  allowed  to  wither.  "Both  sectors 
suffer  together,"  observes  Roger  E.  Brinner, 
chief  U.8.  economist  for  Data  Resources 
Inc.  "People  like  to  think  that  bustaess  serv- 
ices such  as  consulting  are  not  cyclical  be- 
cause, when  times  are  tough,  the  need  for 
bustaess  information  expands.  That  may  be 


true,  but  the  ability  to  pay  for  It  falls  off 
even  more  rapidly."  Even  health  care,  which 
has  doubled  as  a  share  of  gross  national 
product  since  1960,  is  starting  to  come  under 
pressure  as  hard-pressed  manufacturing 
companies  struggle  to  contain  medical  bene- 
fit costs.  Courtenay  M.  Slater,  former  chief 
economist  at  the  Commerce  Dept.,  advises: 
"We  should  not  look  to  services  to  take  up 
all  the  slack  of  a  weak  manufacturing 
sector." 

history  RCPKATt 

The  manufacturing-service  linkage  Is  per- 
vasive. In  fact,  many  of  the  highest-flying 
service  industries  depend  on  manufacturing 
for  a  major  share  of  their  business.  Follow 
the  wires  of  any  major  manufacturing  com- 
pany, and  you  will  find  them  hooked  up  to  a 
network  of  service  companies  ranging  from 
financial  factors  to  ad  agencies.  General 
Motors  Corp's  largest  single  supplier  is  not  a 
steelmaker  or  tire  manufacturer  but  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield. 

True,  expanding  financial  services  helped 
bring  New  York  City  back  from  the  brink  of 
fiscal  disaster  In  the  last  decade.  But  world- 
wide telecommunications  links  make  it  pos- 
sible to  perform  such  services  almost  any- 
where on  the  globe,  and  foreign  govern- 
ments want  the  business  for  their  own  Insti- 
tutions. According  to  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements.  Japan's  banks  recently 
jumped  ahead  of  American  banks  in  hold- 
ings of  International  lending  assets. 

Robert  Reich,  a  professor  at  Harvard's 
Kennedy  School  of  Government  and  an 
ardent  proponent  of  government-sponsored 
industrial  policy,  worries  that  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy will  go  the  way  of  Britain's.  Once  the 
center  of  International  banking  and  finance. 
Britain  held  on  to  Its  leadership  position  for 
a  half  century  after  lU  manufacturing 
sector  started  to  decline.  Then  New  York 
took  center  stage.  "Now, "  says  Reich,  "we're 
seeing  It  happen  all  over  again,  as  financial 
services  grow  and  move  to  Japan.  If  your 
goods-producing  sector  declines,  it  is  virtual- 
ly inevitable." 

No  doubt,  the  service  economy  has  sup- 
plied tremendous  thrust  to  the  present  ex- 
pansion. Of  the  11  million  jobs  created  since 
the  1981-82  recession,  nearly  80%  were  In 
services.  Today,  service  enterprises  deliver 
paychecks  to  70%  of  private-sector  workers. 
And  no  letup  is  in  sight.  The  Labor  Dept. 
forecasu  that  9  of  10  new  jobs  between  now 
and  1995  will  be  in  services. 

Moreover,  many  service  Jobs  are  not  even 
counted  in  the  official  tallies,  because  they 
are  buried  in  the  figures  for  manufacturing 
employment.  While  word  processing,  com- 
puter programming,  and  secretarial  Jobs,  for 
example,  are  clearly  service  occupations,  the 
Labor  Dept.  tacludes  a  portion  of  them  with 
manufacturing  employment,  since  these  po- 
sitions contribute  to  the  production  of  phys- 
ical, not  tatanglble,  output.  And  more  and 
more,  old-ltae  companies  are  movtag  tato 
service  operations.  General  Electric  Co.  and 
BorgWamer  Corp.  now  derive  a  third  of 
their  revenues  from  service  businesses,  and 
the  figure  for  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
Is  nearly  50%. 

markit  or  midgets 
However,  the  shift  to  services  and  the  re- 
Bulttag  employment  surge  have  yet  to  usher 
ta  a  higher  standard  of  living  or  recoup  lost 
purchastag  power.  Even  after  three  years  of 
economic  recovery,  the  average  hourly 
wage,  adjusted  for  inflation,  Is  lower  today 
than  10  years  ago.  One  big  reason:  The  con- 
ttautag  shift  of  Jobs  to  the  service  sector 
drags  down  the  average.  The  pay  gap  be- 


tween industrial  and  service  sector  workers 
remains  wide:  Average  hourly  pay  Is  11% 
lower  In  services  In  the  private  sector  than 
in  manufacturing.  This  earnings  disparity  Is 
made  even  worse  by  short  workweeks,  be- 
cause many  service  employees  In  retailing, 
finance,  and  health  care  work  only  part- 
time. 

Future  wage  gains  will  be  restrataed,  say 
economlsu,  because  the  fast-growth  Indus- 
tries are  more  competitive  than  the  tradi- 
tional manufacturing  Industries  and  can't 
afford  premium  wages.  No  company  in  the  - 
new  go-go  Industries  will  come  anywhere 
near  the  monopoly  status  that  the  gianu  in 
steel,  rubber,  and  autos  attained— nor  will 
any  earn  similar  monopoly  profits.  The  fast- 
growing  software  area,  for  example,  "is  a 
market  of  mldgeU."  notes  Gerald  R.  Paul- 
haber.  director  of  the  Wharton  Schools 
Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Service  Sector. 
"There  are  thousands  of  firms,  highly  spe- 
cialized, scattered  across  the  country."" 

In  such  a  fragmented  environment,  the 
unions  that  once  drove  manufacturing 
wages  up  are  easily  held  at  bay.  Except  for 
the  regulated  utilities  and  transporutlon 
sector,  organized  labor  has  barely  gained  a 
toehold  In  the  private  workplace,  where 
fewer  than  10%  of  employees  carry  union 
cards,  compared  to  25%  in  manufacturing. 
"It's  difficult  to  find  a  strong  union  that's 
not  in  a  cartellzed  or  monopolized  indus- 
try."" says  Michael  Drury,  economist  at  the 
consulting  firm  of  A.  Gary  Shilling  6i  Co. 

Furthermore,  monopolies  in  old-line  serv- 
ice Industries,  such  as  transportaiton  and 
communications,  are  being  frayed  by  de- 
regulation and  spirited  price  competition.  In 
the  long  run.  these  companies  will  become 
more  efficient,  and  the  Improvemenu  in 
productivity  will  translate  tato  higher 
wages.  Meantime,  unions  that  once  were 
firmly  entrenched  are  now  being  thrown  off 
balance  by  deregulation.  The  disappearance 
of  pass-along  pricing  Is  putting  a  cap  on 
wages  and  forcing  workers  to  submit  to  two- 
tier  salary  agreements.  Says  Drury:  "You 
won"t  see  premium  wages  except  where 
there  are  premium  profiU.  Anyone  newly 
hired  by  American  Airlines  will  get  People 
Express  wages." 

LOWER  STANDARDS? 

Ser\'ice-8ector  enthusiasts  counter  that 
high-paying  jobs  In  engineering  and  daU 
processing  will  be  among  the  fastest-grow- 
ing In  the  next  decade.  But  many  of  these 
fields  are  expanding  from  a  narrow  base,  so 
they  are  not  the  ones  that  will  generate  the 
most  new  Jobs.  According  to  the  Labor 
Dept."  latest  employment  outlook,  the  10  oc- 
cupations that  will  supply  the  largest 
number  of  Jobs  through  1995,  amounting  to 
roughly  a  quarter  of  the  openings,  are  all  ta 
services— but  none  Is  high  tech.  The  top 
gainer  Is  cashiers,  whose  wages  are  less  than 
60%  of  the  average. 

Of  course,  plenty  of  well-paying  Jobs  will 
open  up  for  lawyers,  accountants,  and  other 
professionals.  But  that  won't  change  the  un- 
derlytag  trend.  "More  and  more  workers  are 
being  channeled  tato  low-wage  occupa- 
tions." observes  forecaster  Lawrence  Chi- 
mertae.  chalnnan  of  Chase  Econometrics. 
"A  larger  portion  of  workers  in  services 
work  at  lowerpaying  jobs  than  ta  manufac- 
turing or  the  commcxlities  sector.  As  the 
shift  is  made  to  8er\'ices,  we  can  expect  It  to 
put  pressure  on  living  standards. " 

Thus,  a  flourishing  service  sector  will  not 
snap  the  economy  out  of  its  'slow-growth 
mode."  says  Chlmertae.  Chase  predicts  that 
the  GNP  will  grow  by  an  average  of  len 
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than  3%  a  year  through  1M5,  with  per 
capiU  income  gaining  only  1  ^%  a  year.  The 
big  drag  on  growth,  according  to  Chimerlne, 
will  be  the  limited  income-generating  power 
of  services.  . 

Only  sizable  gains  in  productivity  could 
move  Incomes  much  higher,  and  services  so 
far  have  been  unable  to  deliver  on  this 
front.  The  American  Productivity  Center 
(APC)  in  Houston  estimates  that  total  pro- 
ductivity in  the  service-producing  sector  im- 
proved at  a  rate  of  only  0.1%  a  year  from 
1979  through  1983,  while  goods-sector  pro- 
ductivity rose  five  times  as  fast— despite  two 
recessions  in  the  period.  A  few  service  indus- 
tries, such  as  communications  and  business 
services,  have  outperformed  manufacturing, 
but  they  are  offset  by  declining  productivity 
in  utilities,  transportation,  and  finance. 
Adds  APC  Senior  Vice-President  Carl  Thor: 
"Service  industries  are  in  a  state  of  unusual 
disruption  because  of  changing  regulation 
and  new  competition  from  strange  places, 
like  Sears  in  banking." 

These  businesses  are  hoping  that  the  in- 
formation revolution  will  help  them  regain 
lost  ground  and  do  for  the  service  economy 
what  mass  production  did  for  manufactur- 
ing: drive  down  cosU  and  expand  output. 
The  McGraw-Hill  winter  capital  spending 
survey  estimates  that  service  businesses 
spent  close  to  $40  billion  on  new  computer 
and  office  equipment  technology  in  1985. 
But  the  productivity  payoff  has  yet  to  be  re- 
alized. 

The  push  to  automate  services  will  stimu- 
late the  need  for  labor  that  is  "compatible" 
with  the  new  technology  and  will  dry  up 
demand  for  workers  who  are  undertrained. 
"Employers  will  place  a  greater  premium  on 
literacy,  numeracy,'  and  deftness  with  com- 
puters,'  predicts  New  York  University  econ- 
omist Thomas  M.  Stanback  Jr. 

The  economy's  tilt  toward  services  may 
worsen  the  already  dire  employment  out- 
look for  black  adult  males,  whose  13%  job- 
lerss  rate  is  more  than  twice  as  high  as  for 
white  adults.  Notes  Stanback:  "Black  males 
did  well  if  they  could  find  a  job  in  a  factory. 
The  part  of  the  economy  they  succeeded  in. 
In  the  greatest  numbers,  is  the  part  being 
phased  out.  They  are  the  ones  having  the 
hardest  time  in  the  transition. " 

Women,  who  landed  the  bulk  of  the  new 
service  jobs,  should  have  benefited  most 
from  the  boom  in  these  industries,  yet  they 
have  made  little  progress.  Their  growing 
participation  in  the  labor  force  has  fueled 
the  growth  in  jobs,  but  they  have  not 
broken  through  the  barriers  that  limit  their 
wages.  Five  of  the  10  largest  growth  areas 
identified  by  the  Labor  Dept.  are  sex-segre- 
gated jobs,  with  three-fourths  or  more  of 
these  jobs  held  by  women.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  concludes  that  sex  dis- 
crimination in  such  occupations  is  a  major 
cause  of  the  40%  pay  gap  between  men  and 
women. 

PLAYING  ROUGH 

A  further  threat  to  the  long-run  growth 
of  service  jobs  comes  from  abroad,  where 
government-backed  companies  are  captur- 
ing a  larger  share  of  the  services  that  U.S. 
companies  were  providing.  Artfully  concoct- 
ed barriers  stymie  U.S.  service  companies' 
efforts  to  export.  The  U.S.  share  of  global 
trade  in  special  business  services,  such  as  en- 
gineering, consulting,  brokerage,  and  deals 
for  licensing  righU.  has  fallen  from  15%  in 
1973  to  8%  in  1983.  putting  it  behind 
Prance.  West  Germany,  and  Britain.  As  far 
off  as  Korea  and  as  close  to  home  as 
Canada,  discriminatory  rules  abound.  Brazil 
bars  foreign-owned  investment  banks  from 
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dealing  in  currency  exchange.  Branches  of 
U  S  accounting  firms  In  Prance  are  not  per- 
mitted to  use  their  internationally  recog- 
nized company  names.  In  Japan,  they  must 
submit  all  audit  reports  to  a  Japanese  com- 
pany for  approval.  In  Korea,  foreign-owned 
banks  cannot  acquire  title  to  real  estate  and 
other  property. 

Businesses  wanting  to  move  information 
also  come  up  against  legal  hurdles:  Custom- 
er account  data  that  originate  in  West  Ger- 
many are  supposed  to  be  processed  first  in 
that  country.  Bank  account  daU  from 
Canada  must  be  stored  In  duplicate  within 
Canadian  borders,  raising  costs  for  non-Ca- 
nadian vendors. 

Washington  has  made  little  headway  In 
lowering  foreign  barriers  to  U.S.  service 
companies.  The  U.S.  is  working  to  persuade 
its  trading  partners  to  put  the  issue  on  the 
table  for  the  1987  round  of  trade  talks  spon- 
sored by  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 

&  Trade.  .     ^      . 

So  far  other  countries  are  determined  not 
to  be  shut  out  by  the  U.S.  technological  lead 
in  services.  "We  are  in  the  position  we  once 
had  in  manufacturing,  when  we  had  a  tech- 
nology that  wasn't  shared."  says  Brinner. 
"Were  smarter  In  creating  Insurance  pack- 
ages, we  have  a  more  flexible,  well-devel- 
oped capital  market,  and  we're  smarter  at 
building  computer  data  bases. "  But  all  that 
may  not  be  enough. 

The  rest  of  the  world  has  learned  a  lesson 
and  Is  resisting  U.S.  service  companies'  ef- 
forts to  expand  overseas— whether  it's  by 
blocking  the  transmission  of  time-share 
data  or  restricting  membership  on  the 
Tokyo  Stock  Exchange.  They  have  adopted 
the  "infant  industry"  argument  that  is 
often  pleaded  by  startup  companies  before 
regulators,  adds  Brirmer. 


KEYPUNCH  EXPORTS 

What's  more,  service  jobs  already  in  the 
U.S.  are  not  necessarily  here  to  stay. 
Dogged  by  the  same  competitive  pressures 
that  face  manufacturers,  managers  are 
scanning  the  globe  for  cheaper  labor. 
Denver-based  National  Demographics  & 
Lifestyles,  which  conducts  market  research 
for  Zenith.  GE.  and  Minolta,  among  others, 
opened  up  shop  in  Barbados  in  1978.  Its  104 
workers  keypunch  the  resulU  of  consumer 
questionnaires  and  process  10  million  docu- 
menu  a  year. 

Executive  Vice-President  Rob  Johnson  fig- 
ures that  his  Barbados  workers,  whose 
wages  are  "30%  of  what  we  pay  here. "  save 
his  firm  up  to  $1  million  a  year,  about  10% 
of  its  revenues.  Johnson  is  searching  the  ho- 
rizon for  his  company's  next  keypunch 
center,  possibly  in  Britain  or  Western 
Europe,  to  service  future  research  oper- 
ations there.  . 

So  far,  it's  only  the  low  value-added  jobs 
that  are  being  shipped  out.  Data  entry  and 
clerical  work  are  the  natural  candidates. 
Pears  that  these  jobs  will  be  eliminated  by 
outsourcing  leads  Executive  Director  Karen 
Nussbaum  of  9  to  5,  a  national  association 
of  working  women,  to  predict  that  clerical 
employees  will  make  up  'the  next  genera- 
tion of  dislocated  workers." 

To  keep  jobs  and  bolster  incomes,  the  U.S. 
will  have  to  make  better  use  of  its  competi- 
tive advantage  in  creating  technology.  To 
nurture  services.  Brinner  advises,  "we 
should  export  jobs  that  require  simple 
training,  since  they  will  find  their  cheapest 
home  anyway,  and  build  on  jobs  that  re- 
quire education.  The  creation  of  technology 
requires  education.  That's  where  we  can 
build  a  base. " 


The  U.S.  can  urge  its  service  sector  on 
with  more  forward-looking  education  poli- 
cies but  this  still  leaves  open  the  question: 
How  prosperous  can  It  be  If  It  relinquishes 
manufacturing?  A  services  boom  will  not 
lessen  the  pressures  from  low-wage  foreign 
rivals  and  sluggish  U.S.  productivity  growth. 
Economic  resurgence  will  depend  on  more 
than  this  sectors  expansion.  Por  what  alls 
this  economy,  don't  look  to  services  for  the 
cure-all. 

Is  THE  PINANCIAL  SYSTEM  SHORTSIGHTED? 

(Any  elementary  economics  textbook  will 
tell  you  that  finance  exists  to  serve  indus- 
try; now  we're  busy  making  industry  into  a 
plaything  for  finance.— Lester  C.  Thurow. 
professor  of  economics.  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology ) 

To  many,  Thurow's  assessment  would 
seem  unfair.  Por  one  thing,  the  U.S.  has 
what  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  fi- 
nancial system  In  the  world.  With  the 
stroke  of  a  key.  millions  of  dollars  can  be 
lent  across  borders.  With  a  phone  call  or 
two.  an  investor  can  line  up  partners  and  a 
commitment  for  billions  of  dollars  to  buy  a 
company.  Purthermore,  this  ready  credit 
has  helped  fuel  the  strongest  economic  re- 
covery of  the  postwar  period.  Investors  have 
poured  about  $10  billion  into  high-tech  and 
other  startup  ventures  since  1982.  And  iast 
year,  mergers  and  acquisitions  valued  at  a 
record  $138.8  billion  were  completed. 

Still,  there  is  a  nagging  problem.  It  may 
be  that  our  highly  efficient  financial  system 
is  not  serving  the  best  economic  interests  of 
the  nation.  The  deals  that  make  financial 
sense  to  individual  Investors  and  companies 
may.  In  fact,  be  detrimental  to  the  country's 
long-term  economic  health  and  competitive- 
ness, especially  with  such  nations  as  Japan. 
We've  comforted  ourselves  for  years  that 
we  have  the  broadest  and  deepest  capital 
markeU  In  the  world,  and  that  no  one  can 
touch  us,"  says  Roger  C.  Altman,  an  Assist- 
ant Treasury  Secretary  In  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration and  managing  director  at 
Shearson  Lehman  brothers.  "But  that's  no 
longer  the  case— In  terms  of  the  competitive 
benefits  to  industry— when  you  compare  us 
with  Japan." 

Critics  of  the  financial  system  point  to  a 
number  of  problems.  The  system  Is  too 
tightly  focused  on  the  short  term,  they  say. 
In  the  U.S.,  hot  money  chases  short-term 
yields,  often  playing  havoc  with  long-term 
planning  and  growth.  In  Japan,  by  contrast, 
capital  Is  "patient. "  It  is  invested  for  the 
long  haul  and  nurtures  industry  through 
extended  periods  of  low   returns  or  even 

In  the  U.S..  some  critics  charge,  the  finan- 
cial system  encourages  executives  to  reshuf- 
fle assets  through  takeovers  rather  than 
build  new  ones.  The  tax  code  encourages  ex- 
cessive borrowing  for  such  deals,  others  say. 
And  a  few  iconoclasts  argue  that  U.S.  busi- 
nesses aren't  borrowing  nearly  enough  and 
should  be  more  highly  leveraged.  The  cost 
of  capital,  almost  everyone  agrees,  is  too 
high.  The  system  needs  more  deregulation, 
some  argue,  while  others  warn  that  the  de- 
regulation has  gone  too  far. 
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THE  SHORT-TERM  BIAS 

Any  blue-blooded  Wall  Streeter  will  argue 
that  there's  nothing  wrong  with  aiming  for 
the  highest  return  and  the  quickest  profit. 
After  all.  the  primary  mandate  for  any  cor- 
poration is  that  it  increase  shareholder 
wealth.  But  shareholder  wealth  has  ac- 
quired the  very  narrow  meaning  of  high 


short-term    yields,   where   once   it   encom- 
passed long-term  gains,  as  well. 

A  comparison  of  Japanese  and  U.S.  stock 
performance  over  16  years  yields  a  startling 
result:  U.S.  shareholders  have  been  short- 
changed. The  value  of  U.S.  stocks,  in  local 
currency,  doubled  during  the  period.  By 
contrast,  Japanese  stocks  grew  sixfold  in 
value  (chart).  This  means  that  even  while 
U.S.  management  has  paid  homage  to  the 
notion  of  benefiting  shareholders,  the 
stocks  of  U.S.  companies  have  far  underper- 
formed  Japanese  rivals,  who  put  little  em- 
phasis on  rewarding  shareholders. 

U.S.  investors  won't  sit  still  for  such  long- 
term  commitments— at  least  that's  what  cor- 
porate management  usually  says.  Invest- 
ments are  made  for  the  fast  payback.  Even 
more  troublesome,  some  ventures  fall  early, 
and  others  never  see  the  light  of  day  be- 
cause they  are  unlikely  to  reward  investors 
soon  enough.  "There  are  new  busineses 
where  Americans  know  they  simply  can't 
match  Japanese  competitors  in  terms  of  the 
cost  of  capital  and  the  patience  of  capital." 
says  economist  Stephen  Cohen,  co-director 
of  the  Berkely  Rountable  on  the  Interna- 
tional Economy  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley. 

The  billions  of  dollars  that  flowed  into  Sil- 
icon Valley.  Route  128.  and  other  hot- 
houses of  innovation  and  entrepreneurial 
dynamism  would  appear  to  dispute  Cohen's 
assessment.  But  even  venture  capital  may 
not  be  so  patient  anymore.  Altman.  who  lec- 
tures at  Yale  School  of  Organization  it 
Management,  says  that  most  U.S.  venture 
capitalists  have  a  relatively  short  time  hori- 
zon. Some  of  them  now  want  to  liquefy  an 
investment— by  taking  the  company-pubjic 
or  merging  it— within  three  to  five  years, 
hardly  enough  time  for  many  important 
new  industries  to  show  a  positive  cash  flow. 
Indeed,  new  businesses  in  the  U.S.  may 
face  some  of  their  biggest  hurdles  as  they 
approach  maturity,  after  they  have  ex- 
hausted venture  capital  support  and  have 
already  gone  public.  Altman  cites  Unlma- 
tlon  Inc.,  which  only  four  years  ago  was  the 
leading  robotics  manufacturer  in  the  U.S. 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  then-fledgling 
industry  worldwide.  In  1982,  with  meager 
earnings  and  rising  debt,  Unimation  needed 
a  capital  infusion  of  $30  million  to  $40  mil- 
lion to  expand,  retool,  and  improve  its  tech- 
nology over  the  next  three  years. 

No  commitments  from  bankers  or  equity 
investors  were  forthcoming,  however,  and 
Unimation  was  bought  by  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.  It  floundered  under  Its  new 
owner,  and  the  Japanese  now  dominate  the 
Industry.  Special  financing  deals,  a  govern- 
ment commitment  to  the  industry,  and 
other  incentives  spurred  robotics  in  Japan. 
Similar  commitments  are  behind  the  devel- 
opment of  other  leading-edge  industries  in 
Japan.  Short-term  profit  is  not  a  priority. 

The  U.S.  financial  system  not  only  puU 
short-term  results  ahead  of  long-term  devel- 
opment but  also  seems  to  favor  the  reshuf- 
fling of  existing  assets  over  the  creation  of 
new  ones.  Most  takeovers,  of  course,  are 
touted  for  the  financial  and  economic  sense 
they  make.  Marking  up  asset  values  and  re- 
depreciating  them  cuts  an  acquirer's  tax 
bill.  So  does  financing  the  deal  with  debt, 
whose  interest  cost  is  tax-deductible.  Some 
mergers  even  pay  off  in  greater  operating 
efficiency.  But  for  all  that,  the  long-term 
value  for  the  economy  at  large  of  the  big- 
gest recent  business  combinations  is  uncer- 
tain. 

"Most  of  Corporate  America  is  worrying 
about  buying  existing  assets  rather  than  in- 


vesting in  the  future."  says  Lawrence  Chl- 
merine.  chairman  of  Chase  Econometrics. 
"We  may  be  making  some  companies  more 
efficient,  but  we're  not  getting  a  stronger  in- 
dustrial base." 

LEVERAGE 

That  base  may  be  weakening,  many  econo- 
mists argue,  because  rising  debt  burdens  are 
financing  this  asset  reshuffling.  Today  in- 
terest costs  account  for  about  26%  of  corpo- 
rate cash  flow,  up  from  19%  in  the  1976-78 
period, "  says  Henry  Kaufman,  executive  di- 
rector of  Salomon  Brothers.  MIT's  Thurow 
believes  that  heavy  debt  loads  will  make 
many  companies  much  more  vulnerable 
during  the  next  recession,  as  they  strain  to 
meet  Interest  payments. 

Not  everyone  agrees.  Some  Wall  Streeters 
are  beginning  to  argue  In  favor  of  more  le- 
verage, and  they  don't  see  it  as  dangerous 
for  Corporate  America  to  take  on  more 
debt.  '"German  and  Japanese  companies  are 
much  more  highly  leveraged."  says  Freder- 
ick H.  Joseph,  chief  executive  officer  of 
Drexel  Bumham  Lambert  Inc..  "U.S.  com- 
panies are  underleveraged.  and  I  think  our 
financial  system  can  stand  more  Intelligent- 
ly applied  debt. "  Joseph's  firm  has  been  the 
dominant  force  in  the  high-yield,  or  Junk- 
bond,  financing  of  takeovers— a  business 
now  threatened  by  the  Pederal  Reserve 
Board's  recent  restrictions. 

Joseph  is  not  alone  in  this  argument. 
"Managers  are  afraid  that  if  they  take  on 
too  much  debt,  even  if  it's  the  strategically 
correct  thing  to  do.  it  will  appear  that  they 
aren't  good  financial  stewards. "  says  Rich- 
ard R.  Ellsworth,  associate  professor  of  stra- 
tegic management  at  the  Claremont  Gradu- 
ate School.  "I'm  not  sure  that  any  particu- 
lar amount  of  leverage  Is  a  given." 

COST  OF  CAPITAL 

The  argument  In  favor  of  higher  leverage 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  debate  about  the  rel- 
ative cost  of  capital  here  and  in  Japan.  U.S. 
companies  pay  about  twice  as  much  for  cap- 
ital as  their  Japanese  competitors  do.  ac- 
cording to  some  studies.  The  key  factor 
seems  to  be  the  high  cost  of  equity  financ- 
ing relative  to  debt  financing.  In  selling  new 
stock,  most  manufacturing  companies  incur 
a  far  larger  claim  on  future  earnings  than 
they  would  If  they  simply  borrowed  the 
money,  especially  since  interest  is  tax-de- 
ductible. Since  U.S.  companies  use  more 
equity  relative  to  debt  than  Japanese  com- 
panies do.  the  cost  of  capital  is  higher  in  the 
U.S. 

Does  this  mean  that  American  companies 
should  take  on  more  debt?  Not  necessarily. 
There  are  big  structural  and  institutional 
differences  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan.  In 
Japan,  the  large  banking  chains  operate  in  a 
cartel-like  environment;  banks  are  owners  as 
well  as  lenders  to  Japanese  industry.  Large 
private-sector  loans  are  implicitly  guaran- 
teed by  the  government.  In  the  U.S.,  finan- 
cial control  is  not  concentrated  among  a 
very  few  banks,  lenders  are  not  owners  of 
industry,  and  the  U.S.  government  comes 
through  with  guarantees  rarely  and  only  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis.  Says  Albert  M.  Wojnilower, 
managing  director  at  Plrst  Boston  Corp.: 

"The  argument  for  more  leverage  In  the 
U.S.  is  a  treacherous  one.  To  match  what  is 

happening  overseas  without  matching  the 
sociopolitical  backdrop  is  dangerous," 

DEREGULATION 

It  Is  precisely  this  kind  of  institutional  dif- 
ference that  prompts  some  economists  to 
argue  that  the  U.S.  financial  system  should 
be  reformed.  Salomon's  Kaufman  argues 
that  the  nation  should   "resurrect  the  pri- 


macy of  equity  capital"  by  eliminating  the 
capital  gains  tax  and  double  taxation  of 
dividends.  At  the  same  time,  he  urges  more 
conservative  standards  for  financial  institu- 
tions and  a  far  more  judicious  use  of  lever- 
age. 

Thurow  favors  a  revival  of  merchant 
banking,  which  was  prohibited  by  the  Olass- 
Steagall  Act  of  1933.  This  would  allow  banks 
to  become  owners  of  Industry  as  well  as 
lenders.  By  strengthening  the  links  between 
finance  and  Industry,  the  U.S.  would  give 
financiers  an  Incentive  for  providing  emerg- 
ing Industries  with  "patient  capital "  and 
foster  stronger  economic  growth. 

The  critical  point  in  the  arguments  of 
Thurow  and  Kaufman  is  that  somehow  In- 
centives for  Investment  must  be  targeted 
toward  new  capital  rather  than  the  shuf- 
fling of  old  assets.  No  one  is  urging  that  the 
O.S.  wholeheartedly  embrace  Japans  finan- 
cial system.  But  the  U.S.  economy  s  per- 
formance—and the  opportunities  lost  to 
American  industry— are  forcing  a  reapprais- 
al of  a  financial  system  once  believed  to  be 
unassailably  the  best  in  the  world.— By 
Karen  Pennar  in  New  York 

A  Strategy  por  Revitalizing  Industry 

A  Japanese  banker  and  a  member  of 
Japan's  Ministry  of  International  Trade  ti 
Industry  had  a  quiet  talk  recently.  The  man 
from  MITI  was  trying  to  persuade  the 
banker  to  grant  a  loan  for  a  long-range  in- 
dustrial development.  The  bank  was  balk- 
ing. The  MITI  man  asked  the  banker:  "Do 
you  expect  your  bank  to  t>e  around  longer 
than  Japan?"  End  of  argument. 

This  illustrates  a  familiar  point:  The  Japa- 
nese are  fiercely  competitive,  but  coopera- 
tion takes  precedence  when  the  Issue  is  na- 
tional economic  survival.  Americans  are  no 
strangers  to  the  idea  of  national  purpose,  es- 
pecially in  wartime.  Where  they  differ  from 
the  Japanese  is  that  national  unity  and 
long-range  thinking  do  not  extend  to  the 
economic  front. 

Can  the  U.S.  afford  to  be  so  cavalier  about 
its  future  when  its  trade  rivals  are  playing  a 
different  game?  Trade  was  only  8%  of  gross 
national  product  In  the  early  1970s.  Today, 
exports  and  Imports  total  almost  15%  of 
GNP.  The  trade  gap  Is  almost  $150  billion  a 
year.  and.  according  to  a  study  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  International  Economics,  a  continu- 
ation of  current  trends  would  put  the  U.S. 
$1  trillion  in  debt  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  end  of  1990. 

The  cost  of  servicing  that  debt  would 
exceed  $90  billion  a  year.  At  some  point,  for- 
eigners are  likely  to  tire  of  sinking  their 
dividends  and  interest  payments  back  into 
the  U.S.  and  will  want  to  be  paid  in  goods 
and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  services.  The  U.S. 
had  better  have  something  to  sell. 

This  means  that  the  U.S.  must  regain  its 
competitive  edge  in  manufacturing,  and  to 
do  so  It  must  revitalize  its  industrial  base. 
The  plunge  in  oil  prices  and  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar  may  help  somewhat. 
A  serious  effort  by  Washington  to  cut  the 
budget  deficit  would  also  help.  And  a  hand- 
ful of  companies  have  proved  that  comput- 
er-integrated manufacturing  could  someday 
make  U.S.  factories  competitive  again.  But 
these  actions  do  not  add  up  to  a  solution. 
instant  gratification 

The  U.8.  will  continue  to  lose  markets  and 
see  Its  Industrial  base  shrink  if  business  per- 
sists in  the  process  of  hollowing  Its  own 
manufacturing  capability  and  focusing  only 
on  short-run  returns.  This  Is  an  economics 
of  instant  gratification,  an  abdication  of  re- 
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sponsibility   to   future   Investors,   workers, 
and  consumers. 

If  globalization  of  Industry  means  that 
V&  manufacturers  wUl  wind  up  simply  lick- 
ing the  labels  and  sticking  them  on  products 
that  are  made  abroad,  the  nation  can  look 
forward  to  a  declining  standard  of  living. 
Nor  can  services  save  the  day.  Our  ability  to 
market  cookies  and  hamburgers  In  Inventive 
ways  and  our  propensity  to  sue  each  other 
will  in  no  way  help  us  pay  our  debt. 

What  is  the  answer?  Let's  look  at  one 
that's  been  rejected:  industrial  policy.  The 
idea  of  a  national  policy  to  spur  new  indus- 
tries, revive  the  old,  and  use  government  to 
coordinate  the  private  sectors  response  to 
the  foreign  challenge  became  a  hot  option 
for  the  E>emocrats  just  before  the  1980  and 
1984  Presidential  campaigns.  Each  time, 
they  quietly  sidled  away  from  the  issue  be- 
cause no  one  could  conceive  of  a  way  to  to  it 
without  slipping  into  a  type  of  central  plan- 
ning and  capital  allocation  that  would  be 
anathema  to  this  society. 

Nonetheless,  the  U.S.  already  has  dozens 
of  industrial  policies,  ranging  from  tax  laws 
that  favor  one  industry  over  another  to 
spending  programs  that  redistribute  income 
among  individuals,  sectors,  and  regions  in  a 
helter-skelter  fashion.  There  must  be  an  al- 
ternative to  this  ad  hoc  approach  and  the 
sUte-directed  strategies  used  abroad.  To 
paraphrase  Leo  Durcocher,  we  can't  beat 
something  with  nothing. 

Perhaps  what  is  needed  is  simply  to  get 
D.S.  poUcymakers,  business  leaders,  and 
labor  to  start  thinking  strategically  about 
VS.  competitiveness.  The  late  Otto  Eck- 
stein, founder  of  DaU  Resources  Inc..  called 
for  a  ■•stronger  represenUtion  of  an  indus- 
trial viewpoint  In  general  economic  policy. " 
Even  conservative  guru  Kevin  P.  Phillips  ad- 
vocates trade  and  industrial  strategies  to 
meet  the  foreign  competition.  BUSINESS 
WEEK  has  culled  a  list  of  such  suggestions 
and  offers  iU  own  menu  of  ideas  for  revital- 
izing U.S.  industry: 

ECOlfOmc  POLICY 

Until  Washington  stops  sopping  up  the 
bulk  of  private  savings  to  finance  the  feder- 
al debt,  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  trail  its  for- 
eign rivals  in  investment  growth.  The 
Gramm  Rudman  Act,  if  it  is  ever  imple- 
mented, would  move  in  the  right  direction 
but  would  cut  the  deficit  so  fast  that  it  is 
likely  to  cause  a  recession  by  1988.  That 
would  guarantee  further  erosion  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry. Congress  should  modify  Gramm- 
Rudman  to  require  a  deficit  below  2%  of 
GNP  by  fiscal  1990  rather  than  a  balanced 
budget. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  a  realistic  budget  program 
would  free  capital  for  private  Investment 
and  trim  real  Interest  rates.  This  would 
lower  the  dollar  and  improve  U.S.  manufac- 
turers' chances  for  regaining  markets  at 
home  and  aboard. 

TAXRKrOHM 

The  House-passed  tax  revision  plan,  like 
President  Reagans  before  it,  is  a  halfheart- 
ed shot  at  reform.  The  sharp  reduction  in 
benefiU  for  capital  investment  would  in- 
crease incentives  to  stop  manufacturing  in 
the  VS.  and  buy  or  make  products  overseas. 
The  proposed  reduction  in  corporate  income 
taxes  is  welcome  but  falls  far  short  of  off- 
setting the  potential  damage  to  investment. 
Congress  and  the  White  House  should  elimi- 
nate the  corporate  tax  entirely.  This  would 
end  the  double  t&xation  of  dividends  and 
cancel  the  advantage  of  debt  over  equity  In- 
vestment. It  would  aUow  investment  deci- 
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sions  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  business 
rather  than  tax  considerations. 

If  this  idea  Is  too  earthshaklng.  Congress 
should  find  some  way  of  revamping  the  de- 
preciation system  other  than  going  back  to 
pre- 1981  write-off  schedules  that  short- 
changed Industry  on  recovering  Its  capital 
costs.  An  alternative:  first-year  expensing. 
This  approach  has  been  tried  in  Britain  and 
has  not  done  its  Industry  much  good.  But 
the  U.S.  isn't  Britain— yet. 

Under  a  perfect  income  tax,  capital  gains 
would  be  taxed  as  ordinary  income.  Under  a 
perfect  consumption  tax,  they  wouldn't  be 
taxed  at  all.  But  since  we  are  unlikely  to  get 
such  radical  reform,  why  not  lower  the  cap- 
ital-gain tax  rate  but  lengthen  the  holding 
period  for  long-term  gains?  This  would  help 
steer  venture  capital  into  promising  small 
enterprises  and  keep  it  there  until  they  can 
go  public. 

PATinrr  capital 

It's  also  time  to  repeal  or  at  least  rewrite 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act  to  permit  merchant 
banking  In  the  U.S.  If  banks  or  other  Insti- 
tutions could  take  large  equity  positions  In 
the  companies  they  lend  to.  it  would  be  in 
their  Interest  to  stick  with  projects  that 
might  take  four  or  five  years  to  reach  a 
payoff.  Many  such  ventures  now  run  to  Jap- 
anese and  other  foreign  companies  for  fund- 
ing—turning over  vital  technology  in  return. 
The  U.S.  can't  afford  to  lose  leading-edge  In- 
dustries this  way.  The  law  could  still  prohib- 
it 1920s-style  abuses,  but  Is  should  foster 
productive  links  between  finance  and  Indus- 
try. 


mniAR  CAPITAL 

The  U.S.  can  no  longer  afford  a  large  pool 
of  undereducated  and  even  Illiterate  work- 
ers. "Smart"  machines  in  the  workplace  will 
call  for  workers  who  are  better  educated 
and  more  highly  trained  than  today's  work 
force.  The  U.S.  simply  is  not  spending 
enough  for  education  and  Job  training.  We 
are  at  serious  risk  of  nmnlng  short  of 
highly  skilled  workers  while  creating  a  large 
underclass  of  unemployable  dependents. 
Human  capital  requires  at  least  as  much 
nurturing  as  currently  favored  financial  in- 
vestments. 

labor's  roue 
Management  and  unions  can  no  longer 
afford  old-style  adversarial  relations.  They 
do  seem  to  agree  on  one  thing:  They  want  to 
combat  low-wage  foreign  competition  with 
protectionism.  That's  the  wrong  way  to  go. 
What  they  should  be  agreeing  on  U  a  new 
system  of  labor-management  relations  and 
compensation  that  links  new  technology 
with  a  fundamental  restructuring  of  work 
practices. 

This  approach  would  replace  the  tradi- 
tional division  of  work  Into  narrow  tasks  re- 
quiring little  training  or  commitment  with  a 
system  of  production  teams  with  broader 
Jobs,  rotating  assignments,  and  considerable 
self-management.  Union  work  rules  would 
be  wiped  out.  but  managerial  supervision 
would  be  held  to  a  minimum,  and  employees 
would    have    a   strong    voice    In    decision- 
making. Team  members  would  be  constantly 
retrained    for   new   technology,    and   basic 
wages  would  be  supplemented  by  productivi- 
ty bonuses.  This  system  is  being  tried  at  the 
plants    of    Procter    &    Gamble,    General 
Motors,  General  Electric,  Cummins  Engine, 
Goodyear,  Weyerhaeuser,  and  a  handful  of 
other  companies.  Early  evidence  polnU  to 
productivity  gains  of  25%  to  45%  over  tradi- 
tional planU. 


nniovATioii 
The  U.S.  has  Increased  spending  on  non- 
defense  research  and  development  in  the 
last  decade,  but  such  outlays  trail  those  of 
Ite  top  trade  rivals  as  a  share  of  national 
output.  This  Is  a  mistake.  R&D  Is  the  clear- 
est case  of  subsidization  making  sense,  since 
the  Innovations  produced  by  private  re- 
search generally  yield  large  benefits  to  the 
public  and  not  Just  to  the  companies  footing 
the  blU. 

At  the  same  time,  congressional  tax  re- 
formers want  to  target  the  R&D  tax  credit 
more  sharply  to  research  and  experlmenU- 
tlon  and  exclude  the  development  stage. 
This  is  a  pennyplnchlng  blunder.  Basic  re- 
search Is  not  Innovation.  Real  innovation 
occurs  when  research  is  turned  into  market- 
able products.  This  Is  why  the  Japanese  are 
now  buying  technology  from  U.S.  biotech- 
nology concerns  while  expanding  their  lead 
in  fermentation  processes  that  will  use 
these  innovations. 

To  keep  harping  on  what  Japan  is  doing 
right  and  what  the  U.S.  U  doing  wrong  is  of 
limited  utility.  Cultural  and  Institutional 
differences  account  for  much  of  the  dispari- 
ty, and  Americans  aren't  about  to  become 
Japanese  in  their  work  and  saving  habits. 
Warns  Charles  E.  Sporck.  chief  executive 
officer  of  National  Semiconductor  Corp.: 
"Long-term,  we  have  to  do  something  about 
Japan's  structural  advantage,  or  well  all 
end  up  as  sharecroppers  on  Japanese-owned 
farms." 

The  U.S.  cannot  do  much  about  Japan  s 
structural  advantage,  but  it  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  eliminate  its  own  self-imposed  disad- 
vantages in  world  competition.  It  must  start 
by  clearing  away  governmental  Impediments 
to  capital  formation  and  maintaining  a  nur- 
turing climate  for  innovative  small  business- 
es. It  must  focus  its  best  thinking  on  where 
VS.  industry  wanU  to  be  5,  10.  or  even  20 
years  from  now,  not  Just  on  the  next  annual 
report.  And  It  must  get  back  to  lU  own  basic 
strengths.  As  Sony  Corp.'s  Akio  Morita  says: 
"Just  do  what  you  used  to  do  so  well"— 
Invest  In  American  enterprise.— By  Norman 
Jonas  In  New  York. 


TECHNICAL      AMENDMENTS      TO 

THE   POOD   SECURITY   ACT   OP 

1986 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  an  ob- 
vious problem  has  surfaced  with  the 
1985  farm  bill.  It  offers  Insult  to 
injury.  Congress  has  let  a  provision 
slip  by  that  encourages  subsidized 
farmers  with  set-aside  acreage  to  com- 
pete with  growers  who  plant  nonpro- 
gram  crops  such  as  potatoes,  alfalfa, 
beans,  and  melons. 

Simply  put,  this  provision,  referred 
to  as  "underplanting,"  pays  farmers 
not  to  plant  subsidized  crops  such  as 
wheat,  rice,  cotton,  com,  rye,  oats,  and 
barley,  but  at  the  same  time  permits 
those  growers  to  plant  nonprogram 
crops  on  a  percentage  of  their  land 
which  previously  remained  Idle. 

This  language  hurts  small  family 
farmers— especially  those  that  are  sur- 
viving without  Government  payments. 
This  urmoticed  error  in  the  1985  farm 
bill  is  as  unproductive  and  harmful  as 
if  Congress  had  signed  into  law  a  bill 
that  would  pay  a  bookstore  owner  not 
to  sell  books  yet  permit  the  owner  to 


sell  records— even  though  records  were 
never  sold  there  before— and  ignore 
the  economic  impact  on  the  record 
store  down  the  street  that  has  been 
making  a  profit. 

In  my  home  State  of  Wyoming,  our 
bean  producers  are  already  feeling  the 
stress  from  the  imderplanting  lan- 
guage passed  by  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber. PaJiners  have  begun  buying  seed 
for  planting  the  newly  eligible  crops 
on  program  acres.  The  market  is  get- 
ting a  signal  that  there  will  be  a  sur- 
plus stock  of  dry  beans.  And  under 
present  agricultural  economic  condi- 
tions it  is  obvious  that  a  weak  com- 
modity price  will  certainly  insure  dis- 
aster to  the  nonsupport  crop  produc- 
ers. 

I  admit  I  fear  for  the  future  of  Wyo- 
ming's bean  producers  if  this  provision 
is  not  corrected  immediately.  Wyo- 
ming is  the  eighth  largest  producer  of 
dry  beans.  I  realize  this  translates  into 
only  1  percent  of  the  total  production 
of  dry  beans  produced  in  the  Nation, 
but  these  producers,  while  small  in 
number,  are  still  important.  They  are 
proud  to  be  one  of  the  last  true  agri- 
cultural markets  in  our  country  that 
relies  solely  on  supply  and  demand 
and  is  not  characterized  by  any  fu- 
tures trading  or  Government  price 
supports. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
act  quickly  on  the  technical  amend- 
ment banning  the  planting  of  dry 
beans  and  other  nonsupport  crops  on 
the  additional  permitted  acreage  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  address  only 
the  technical  amendments  that  clearly 
were  not  meant  to  be  included  in  the 
farm  bill  and  avoid  passing  amend- 
ments that  will  compound  current 
problems  with  the  existing  under- 
planting  provision. 

I  was  informed  that  the  initial  lead- 
ership proposal  by  wheat  producing 
States  would  have  banned  the  previ- 
ously identified  nonsupport  crops, 
only  if  it  permitted  haying  and  grazing 
on  additional  acreage  left  idle.  I  object 
to  an  approach  such  as  this  because  it 
would  have  injured  the  livestock  in- 
dustry which,  like  the  bean  industry, 
receives  no  deficiency  payments  froir 
the  Government  and  also  is  suffering 
under  today's  economic  conditions. 

Westerners  would  have  been  placed 
in  a  difficult  position  had  we  been 
forced  to  choose  between  saving  the 
dry-bean  producer  or  the  livestock  In- 
dustry. At  this  time.  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  representatives  of 
the  stocltgrowers  and  wheat  growers 
to  aUow  haying  and  grazing  on  under- 
seeded  acreage  only  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  it  will  not 
result  in  a  serious  adverse  economic 
impact.  Wheat  and  feed  grain  produc- 
ers will  be  permitted  to  hay  and  graze 
set-aside  acreage  during  at  least  5  of 
the  principal  growing  months  for  1986, 


but  in  following  years  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  be  given  the  discre- 
tionary authority  to  permit  haying 
and  grazing  on  calculated  acres  based 
on  potential  adverse  economic  impact. 

Since  a  suitable  compromise  seems 
to  have  been  reached  on  the  "under- 
planting"  provision,  I  lend  my  support 
to  this  and  other  amendments  present- 
ly included  in  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1986. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  Chair,  acting  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  Senator  from  Maine,  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  further  proceedings  of  the  quonun 
caU. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  now  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12 
noon  having  arrived,  the  Senate  is  now 
in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  11:59  a.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  imtil  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Bdr. 
PrxsslerI.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  AMNESTY:  AN  IDEA  WHOSE 
TIME  HAS  COME 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  very  pleased  by  the  many  recent 
indications  of  growing  support  for  a 
national  tax  amnesty.  When  I  first  in- 
troduced tax  amnesty  legislation,  S. 
203,  over  a  year  ago,  the  ranks  of 
those  in  Congress  willing  to  take  a  se- 
rious look  at  the  idea  were  very  thin. 
The  successful  tax  smonesties  conduct- 
ed by  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  howev- 
er, and  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 


California,  and  New  York  have  had  a 
real  impact.  Their  experience  demon- 
strated the  potential  of  this  idea  at 
the  national  level.  Their  success  pro- 
vided the  impetus  for  a  serious  review 
of  tax  amnesty  by  Congress  and  by  the 
administration. 

I  am  convinced  that  tax  amnesty  can 
work  at  the  Federal  level.  It  is  true 
that  Federal  tax  collection  efforts  are 
more  sophisticated  than  those  of  the 
States.  However,  compliance  with  the 
Federal  tax  laws  is  declining,  and 
almost  one-fifth  of  the  taxes  legally 
owed  and  due  the  United  States  are 
currently  not  being  collected.  This  tax 
gap  currently  amounts  to  almost  $100 
billion  a  year,  and  it  grows  every  year 
as  the  percentage  of  taxpayers  who 
comply  with  our  Nation's  tax  laws  con- 
tinues to  fall. 

We  have  made  substantial  efforts  to 
improve  compliance  levels  in  recent 
years,  but  they  have  not  been  effective 
in  reducing  the  tax  gap.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  that  lack  of  success  is  that 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
reduced  the  personnel  levels  at  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  levels  that 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  effec- 
tively administer  tax  compliance,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  each  additional 
revenue  agent  returns  10  to  12  times 
his  or  her  salary  to  the  Government  in 
the  form  of  additional  tax  revenues. 
The  percentage  of  returns  being  audit- 
ed has  fallen  in  the  last  15  years  from 
almost  5  percent  to  slightly  over  1  per- 
cent. 

These  figures  indicate  that  even 
with  the  Federal  Government's  signifi- 
cant enforcement  efforts,  there  is  a 
large  and  growing  amount  of  revenue 
not  being  collected,  and  a  lot  of  room 
for  significantly  tougher  enforcement 
actions.  Given  the  enormous  size  of 
the  Federal  tax  gap,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  need  to  be  any- 
where near  as  proportionately  success- 
ful as  Illinois  or  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, to  collect  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  additional  revenue. 

A  well-balanced  tax-amnesty/tough- 
er compliance  package  is  particularly 
appropriate  now  because  it  fits  so  well 
into  the  tax  reform  proposal.  Tax 
reform  is  intended  to  improve  the 
basic  fairness  of  our  tax  laws,  and  it  is 
a  fimdamental  restructuring  of  those 
laws.  If  it  works  as  intended,  it  will 
help  improve  tax  compliance  in  the 
future.  Totigher  enforcement  meas- 
ures will  help  reinforce  that  improve- 
ment, and  a  tax  amnesty  will  provide 
people  with  a  one-time  opportunity,  as 
we  move  into  the  new  tax  system,  to 
eliminate  any  past  noncompliance. 

Revenues  from  a  tax  amnesty/en- 
forcement package  can  be  used  to  help 
reduce  our  budget  deficits,  and  to  help 
preserve  high-priority  Federal  pro- 
grams that  are  currently  facing  drastic 
cuts  or  even  elimination.  A  tax  amnes- 
ty/tougher enforcement  program,  be- 
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cause  it  is  not  a  new  tax  or  a  tax  In- 
crease for  honest  taxpayers  of  any 
kind,  can  help  break  the  budget  dead- 
lock by  making  it  possible  to  comply 
with  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
deficit  reduction  targets  while  preserv- 
ing our  ability  to  meet  both  essential 
defense  and  domestic  needs. 

There  is  considerable  debate  on  how 
much  revenue  a  Federal  tax  amnesty 
might  produce.  I  see  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  is  using  an  esti- 
mate of  $8.6  billion.  My  own  estimate 
is  that  It  could  produce  $20  billion  or 
more. 

In  Illinois,  when  they  considered  tax 
amnesty,  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Revenue  said  it  would  only  bring  in 
$25  million. 

In  New  York  State.  Governor 
Cuomo's  Department  of  Revenue  ad- 
vised him  it  was  a  bad  idea,  it  would 
not  yield  any  revenue  to  speak  of. 
They  passed  it.  It  has  yielded  over 
$350  million. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  two  arti- 
cles in  today's  Washington  Post  on  tax 
amnesty.  One  of  them,  entitled 
"SUtes  Test  Idea  of  Tax  Amnesty" 
points  out  that  amnesties  are  not 
automatically  successful.  The  success- 
ful States  were  careful  in  designing 
their  amnesty  programs,  in  publicizing 
them,  and  in  strengthening  enforce- 
ment efforts. 

The  Federal  Government  can  have 
similar  success  if  we  act  on  an  appro- 
priate tax  amnesty/tougher  enforce- 
ment package.  A  successful  tax  amnes- 
ty would  not  necessarily  have  to  follow 
the  details  of  my  proposal.  I  make  no 
claim  that  my  bill  represents  perfec- 
tion. I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  con- 
tains the  essential  concepts  that  would 
make  a  program  successful,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  all  my  col- 
leagues, and  particularly  those  on  the 
Finance   and  Budget  Committees,  in 
crafting  a  reasonable  bill.  I  know  there 
are  at  least  three  amnesty  bills  before 
the  Senate.  I  know  the  authors  of  the 
other  bills  would  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  it  is  not  important  what  bill 
number      an      amnesty/enforcement 
package  is  enacted  under.  What  is  im- 
portant that  Congress  take  advantage 
of   the   opportunity   this   idea  repre- 
sents, and  enact  a  tax  amnesty/tough- 
er enforcement  plan  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  I  went  to  see  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  at  the  White 
House  last  year  on  this  tax  amnesty 
idea— over  1  year  ago.  I  told  him  of  my 
idea  and  I  think  he  liked  it.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  James  Baker, 
said.  "Mr.  President,  don't  commit 
yourself;  IRS  is  against  it." 

I  said  to  him.  "Mr.  President,  If  you 
will  commit  yourself  to  this,  I  do  not 
care  who  offers  it.  I  have  no  pride  of 
authorship;  I  want  to  help. " 

He  said.  "Alan,  anybody  who  has  an 
idea  and  doesn't  care  about  getting  the 
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credit  for  it  has  an  awful  good  chance 
around  here." 

I  say  again.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  idea.  It  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  It  is  an  idea  that  meets  the 
demand  of  the  President  who  says. 
"Don't  make  my  day.  don't  send  me  a 
tax  increase;  make  my  day  and  I  will 
veto  it." 

Here  is  an  idea  that  is  not  a  tax  in- 
crease, that  brings  in  revenue  and  an- 
swers the  deficit  reduction  problems  of 
Gramm-Rudman  without  any  new  tax 
or  tax  increase  for  the  honest  taxpay- 
ers of  the  country. 

It  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  I 
join  with  the  President  in  saying  it  is 
wise  now  to  consider  it.  I  think  it 
should  go  forward. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  articles  from  today's  Washington 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  4.  1986] 

Federal  Tax  Amnesty  Considered 

(By  Helen  Dewar) 

Leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House  Budget 
committees,  groping  for  ways  to  raise  reve- 
nue without  increasing  taxes,  are  seriously 
exploring  national  amnesty  for  payment  of 
back  taxes  in  order  to  reduce  budget  defi- 
cit*- ^i.    ; 

In  the  Senate.  Budget  Committee  Chair- 
man Pete  V.  Domenici  (R-N.M.)  has  listed 
tax  amnesty  as  a  leading  option  for  inclu- 
sion in  a  package  of  $12  billion  to  $20  billion 
in  revenue  increases  that  would  help  meet 
the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  deficit  target 
of  $144  billion  for  next  year. 

In  the  House,  five  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  are  cosponsors  of  tax-amnesty 
legislation  that  was  introduced  late  last 
week. 

"People  want  to  raise  revenues  but  don  t 
want  to  raise  taxes,"  Domenici  said.  "Tax 
amnesty  fits  that  very  nicely." 

Representative  Charles  E.  Schumer  (D- 
N.Y.).  an  amnesty  sponsor  in  the  House, 
made  the  same  point  and  added.  "I  think 
it's  going  to  be  taken  seriously." 

The  push  for  tax  amnesty,  under  which 
delinquent  Uxpayers  would  pay  back  taxes 
and  interest  in  exchange  for  immunity  from 
fines  and  penalties,  was  inspired  in  large 
part  by  the  success  of  amnesty  programs  in 
18  sUtes. 

But  experts  question  whether  a  federal 
amnesty  would  succeed  as  well  as  some  of 
these  state  efforts,  and  even  proponenU 
concede  that  the  one-year  Infusion  of  back 
taxes  is  more  of  a  one-shot  contribution  to 
an  Immediate  deficit  reduction  than  a  long- 
term  answer  to  the  c-untry's  fiscal  needs. 

Tax  amnesty  is  one  of  nine  options,  worth 
a  total  of  about  $70  billion  in  new  revenues, 
that  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  will  con- 
sider as  it  opens  drafting  sessions  for  a  fiscal 
1987  budget  resolution  on  Wednesday.  It  ex- 
pects to  select  options  that  produce  new  rev- 
enue of  $12  billion  to  $20  billion. 

The  amnesty  proposal  Is  calculated  by  the 
budget  panel  staff  to  raise  $8.6  billion  next 
year.  Estimates  on  how  much  revenue  am- 
nesty would  raise  range  from  $7  billion  to 
$12  billion,  with  some  of  the  resulting  from 
strengthened  compliance  that  would  accom- 
pany amnesty.  Budget  experts  acknowledge 
that  the  estimates  are  very  rough. 


Other  proposals  on  the  Senate  list  are  rel- 
atively modest  revenue  measures  from 
President  Reagan  In  his  fiscal  1987  budget, 
a  gasoline  Ux  Increase,  an  oil  Import  fee.  an 
Increase  In  wine  and  beer  taxes,  new  ciga- 
rette tax  increases,  a  ceiling  on  tax-free 
treatment  of  health  benefits,  reduction  In 
tax  preferences  and  partial  Uxatlon  of 
Social  Security  beneflU. 

However.  Domenici,  who  is  faced  with  op- 
position from  Reagan  and  House  Democrats 
to  tampering  with  Social  Security  beneflU, 
plans  to  strike  the  Social  Security  ux  pro- 
posal from  the  committees  options  list. 

Domenici  has  not  specifically  endorsed 
the  amnesty  proposal  but  Indicated  he  Is  fa- 
vorably inclined  toward  the  concept. 
"Frankly,  there  appears  to  be  growing  sup- 
port for  amnesty,  and  I  see  no  problem  put- 
ting it  on  the  list,"  he  said. 

A  spokesman  for  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  J.  Dole  (R-Kan.)  said  Dole  is  also 
looking  seriously  at  the  idea,  at  least  as  a 
general  concept. 

At  least  two  amnesty  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  one  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Prank  R.  Lautenberg  (D.-N.J.).  a 
member  of  the  budget  panel. 

Democratic  sponsorship  of  amnesty  pro- 
posals in  both  houses  raised  the  prospect  of 
bipartisan  cooperation  on  the  budget,  which 
Domenici  has  said  is  essential  to  achieving  a 
congressional  budget  resolution  under  the 
difficulties  imposed  by  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  legislation. 

Under  current  economic  projections,  the 
budget  control  measure  would  require 
spending  cuts  or  tax  increases  of  about  $38 
billion  to  achieve  the  mandated  $144  billion 
deficit  for  next  year.  The  legislation  re- 
quires automatic,  across-the-board  cuts  in 
many  programs  if  the  target  is  not  reached, 
although  that  automatic  figure  faces  a  con- 
stitutional court  challenge. 

Domenici  has  said  repeatedly  that  it  will 
be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  reach  the 
deficit  target  without  tax  increases,  but 
Democrats  and  some  Republicans  are  reluc- 
tant even  to  consider  tax  Increases  unless 
Reagan  proposes  them.  Reagan  proposed 
about  $6  billion  in  revenue  Increases  in  his 
budget  but  has  vowed  to  veto  any  major  tax 
increase. 

Schumer,  who  Joined  House  budget  panel 
members  George  Miller  (D-Callf.).  Vic  Fazio 
(I>-Callf.),  Chester  G.  Atkins  (D-Mass.), 
Marty  Russo  (D-IU.)  In  sponsoring  the 
House  version  of  the  amnesty  proposal,  said 
It  should  satisfy  Reagan's  demands  by  rais- 
ing revenue  without  a  general  tax  Increase 

"But  it  doesn't  solve  the  longlerm  prob- 
lem"  because  it  involves  only  a  one-shot  sav- 
ings, he  said. 

Schumer  also  expressed  some  skepticism 
about  the  durability  of  the  Idea.  'They 
[House  members]  are  talking  tax  amnesty 
this  week  with  the  same  fervor  that  they 
talked  about  oil  import  [fees)  two  weeks 
ago. "  he  said.  Support  for  an  oil  Import  levy 
has  cooled  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Includ- 
ing opposition  from  states  heavily  depend- 
ent on  Imported  oil  and  concern  over  the 
impact  of  higher  oil  cosU  on  economic 
growth. 

The  Import  fee  on  the  Senate's  options 
list  would  be  $8  per  barrel,  and  It  would 
raise  $16.8  billion  a  year.  Among  the  other 
proposals,  a  three-cent  Increase  In  the  nlne- 
cents-a-gallon  federal  tax  on  motor  fuel 
would  raise  $10.4  billion  a  year.  Doubling 
the  current  16  cents-a-pack  cigarette  Ux 
would  raise  $3.5  billion,  and  raising  the  beer 
and  wine  tax  to  the  level  of  taxes  on  hard 
liquor  would  raise  $5.7  blUlon  a  year.  An 


across-the-board  cut  In  itemized  deductions 
and  other  tax  preferences  would  raise  $9  bil- 
lion. A  celling  on  taxfree  health  benefits  to 
conform  to  tax  treatment  for  life  Insurance 
benefits  would  raise  $3.5  billion. 

States  Test  Idka  op  Tax  Amnestt 
(By  Anne  Swardson) 

In  1982.  the  sUte  of  Illinois  took  lU  first 
stab  at  what  Is  now  the  latest  panacea  for 
Increasing  tax  revenue:  granting  amnesty  to 
taxpayers  who  owe  back  taxes. 

The  state  revenue  department,  operating 
within  its  regular  budget,  did  little  to  publi- 
cize the  program  and  made  no  real  threat  to 
catch  those  who  didn't  pay  up. 

Only  $80,000  trickled  in. 

Two  years  later,  the  legislature  authorized 
another  try.  This  time,  the  sUte  spent 
$400,000  on  a  nationwide  publicity  cam- 
paign. Taxevasion  penalties  were  Increased 
by  50  percent,  criminal  sanctions  were  en- 
hanced and  the  department's  collection 
staff  was  Increased,  effective  after  the  am- 
nesty period  expired. 

The  result  was  a  $160  million  windfall 
from  taxpayers  in  49  states  and  five  foreign 
countries. 

Tax  experts  believe  the  experience  of  Illi- 
nois and  17  other  states  that  have  initiated 
similar  amnesty  programs  In  recent  years 
should  serve  as  an  example  for  those  now 
enthusiastically  embracing  the  idea  at  the 
federal  level:  It  only  works  if  it's  done  right. 

And  some  experts  warn  the  amnesty  pro- 
gram may  be  more  effective  at  the  state 
than  the  federal  level  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. The  state  experiences,  although  gener- 
ally successful,  have  not  brought  In  as  much 
money  as  gross  figures  might  make  It 
appear.  And  amnesty's  effect  on  the  morale 
of  honest  taxpayers  remains  unknown. 

"You  are  dispensing  the  law  and  giving 
people  an  advantage  and  a  break, "  said  New 
"York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  (D),  whose  state 
just  completed  a  successful  tax  amnesty. 
"To  do  It  on  a  recurrent  basis  Is  devastating. 
Our  basic  [national]  problem  Is  a  deficit 
that's  recurrent.  This  Is  by  no  means  an  in- 
stitutional remedy." 

Amnesty  gives  those  who  cheat  on  their 
taxes  "an  advantage  over  those  who  did  it 
right  the  first  time, "  said  former  IRS  com- 
missioner Jerome  Kurtz. 

The  Idea  of  amnesty  Is  straightforward:  In 
return  for  paying  their  back  taxes,  usually 
with  interest,  people  are  excused  from  the 
fines  and  penalties  they  normally  would 
have  had  to  pay  as  well. 

The  sUte  amnesties  usually  have  lasted  a 
period  of  months.  Some  Included  all  taxpay- 
ers who  owe  back  taxes,  even  if  they  already 
were  the  subject  of  government  collection 
efforts.  Others  covered  only  taxpayers  who 
owe  money  but  have  not  yet  been  found  by 
tax  collectors.  The  levies  waived  by  amnes- 
ties range  from  criminal  penalties  only  to  all 
penalties  and  even  some  Interest  on  the 
back  taxes. 

According  to  state  officials,  the  elements 
common  to  the  most  successful  programs 
were  extensive  publicity  combined  with 
stiffer  enforcement  and  penalties  for  those 
who  didn't  take  advantage  of  the  amnesty. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  Revenue 
Commissioner  Ira  A.  Jackson  warned  re- 
peatedly that,  after  the  amnesty,  "It's  no 
more  Mr.  Nice  Guy."  Even  beforehand, 
state  tax  officials  were  confiscating  luxury 
yachts  and  padlocking  delinquent  business- 
es. In  part  to  get  the  public's  attention.  In 
New  York.  Uxatlon  department  Commis- 
sioner Roderick  C.  Chu  told  taxpayers  on 


television  that  they  should  "get  to  us  before 
we  get  to  you." 

In  California,  state  tax  officials  gave  more 
than  1,000  Interviews  to  journalists  and  pro- 
duced seven  television  commercials  on  am- 
nesty during  the  months  that  preceded 
their  program.  Illinois  tax  administrators 
advertised  their  amnesty  In  TV  Guide,  on 
the  sides  of  Chicago  transit  buses  and  In 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Together,  those 
four  sUtes  collected  more  than  $700  million 
In  revenue  during  their  amnesty  periods. 

"I  can't  emphasize  too  much  that  If  you're 
going  to  get  from  81  percent  to  94  percent 
compliance,  you've  got  to  do  all  of  these 
other  things."  said  Massachusetts  Gov.  Mi- 
chael Dukakis  (D),  who  pushed  the  Massa- 
chusetts program  during  the  winter  meeting 
of  the  nation's  governors  here  last  week. 

Most  of  the  multitude  of  newly  unveiled 
federal-amnesty  bills  include  enhanced  en- 
forcement of  the  tax  laws.  The  legislation 
proposed  by  Senator  Max  Baucus  (D- 
Mont.),  for  example,  would  add  10,000  ex- 
aminers to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  would  double  penalties  for  nonfiling, 
underpayment,  nonpayment  and  fraud. 

Senator  Frank  Lautenberg  (D-N.J.)  has 
proposed  a  similar  bill  that  would,  among 
other  things,  increase  penalties  and  deny 
federal  contracts  and  licenses  to  companies 
that  owe  federal  taxes.  Senator  Alan  Dixon 
(D-Ill.).  the  first  sponsor  of  amnesty  legisla- 
tion, also  would  Increase  penalties  and  add 
IRS  agents. 

Estimates  of  the  revenue  that  would  be 
brought  in  by  the  amnesty  bills,  all  of  them 
fairly  rough,  range  from  $7  billion  to  $12 
billion  a  year.  Much  of  that  would  be  a 
result  of  the  compliance  measures,  not  the 
amnesty,  Ux  experts  say.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation,  the  official  revenue  es- 
timator for  Congress,  says  it  Is  Impossible  to 
calculate  precisely  what  a  federal  amnesty 
program  would  bring  In. 

Nonetheless,  the  idea  is  catching  on. 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  J.  Dole  (R- 
Kan.)  says  it  "deserves  a  look. "  and  Senate 
Budget  Committee  Chairman  Pete  V.  Do- 
menici (RN.M.)  has  Included  revenue  from 
an  amnesty  program  In  a  list  of  deficit-cut- 
ting options. 

Treasury  Secretary  James  A.  Baker  III. 
softening  the  department's  longstanding  op- 
position to  a  federal  amnesty,  says  the  idea 
is  worth  studying.  An  IRS  study  on  the 
Issue  Is  In  the  works,  but  revisions  are  being 
made  at  Treasury's  request  because  the  Idea 
has  become  more  popular. 

In  a  meeting  with  Dixon  last  year,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  reportedly  said  amnesty  sound- 
ed like  a  good  Idea.  Representative  Richard 
A.  Gephardt  (D-Mo.),  co-sponsor  of  a  Ux 
amnesty  bill  In  the  House,  said  It  could  be 
coupled  with  congressional  passage  of  tax- 
revision  legislation  to  give  taxpayers  a 
chance  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  before  the 
system  Is  changed.  Baucus  wants  to  attach 
his  bill  to  the  tax-revlslon  measure  soon  to 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

State  officials  caution  about  extrapolating 
their  experiences  to  the  federal  level,  how- 
ever. Many  of  the  sUte  tax  compliance  sys- 
tems jazzed  up  by  the  amnesty  programs 
were  unsophisticated  and  ineffective  to 
begin  with,  leaving  lots  of  room  for  improve- 
ment, they  warn. 

The  magnitude  of  the  sUtes'  expansion  In 
enforcement— some  doubled  the  size  of  their 
tax-collection  staffs— probably  Is  greater 
than  what  Washington  could  afford  In  a 
budget-cutting  era.  Already,  the  IRS  has 
undergone  staff  reductions  in  the  last  few 


years,  and  the  recent  computer  snafus  have 
led  more  resources  to  be  shifted  to  return- 
processing  and  away  from  audits  and  collec- 
tions. 

"I  think  people  have  to  be  able  to  get  an 
answer  to  the  question.  If  they  didn't  catch 
me  before,  why  will  they  catch  me  In  the 
future?'  "  said  John  Vranna,  manager  of  the 
compliance  development  program  for  the 
California  Franchise  Tax  Board.  "Pear 
works  better  than  guilt.  Guilt  works  better 
than  the  notion  of  forgiveness. " 

Vranna,  like  other  sUte  officials,  admitted 
that  much  of  the  revenue  attributed  to  am- 
nesty might  have  been  collected  without  It. 

IRS  officials  studying  sUte  daU  have 
found  that  as  much  as  half  of  the  tax 
money  that  has  come  In  as  a  result  of  some 
amnesty  programs  would  have  been  paid 
without  them.  The  unpublished  IRS  report 
found  that  relatively  few  of  the  delinquents 
who  paid  under  state  amnesty  were  not  al- 
ready federal  taxpayers,  raising  questions 
about  whether  they  would  pay  more  under 
federal  amnesty. 

IRS  Commissioner  Roscoe  L.  Egger  Jr. 
also  worries  that  national  amnesty  could 
erode  honest  taxpayers'  compliance  with 
the  tax  laws. 

Because  federal  Uxes  are  so  much  higher 
than  state  levies,  experts  also  question 
whether  It  would  be  worthwhile  for  non- 
payers  to  use  the  program,  especially  If  In- 
terest Is  charged. 

"It's  harder  to  urge  people  to  come  for- 
ward at  the  federal  level  because  the  tax  li- 
ability Is  so  much  larger,"  said  former  IRS 
commissioner  Kurtz.  Another  ex-IRS  chief, 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  predicted  endless  litiga- 
tion from  Uxpayers  trying  to  avoid  routine 
enforcement  procedures  by  applying  for  am- 
nesty. 

KurU.  Cohen  and  sUte  Ux  officials 
agreed  that  any  amnesty  has  to  be  a  one- 
time affair.  If  Uxpayers  expect  the  govern- 
ment win  Impose  another  one.  they  will 
fudge  on  their  tax  bills  and  plan  to  be  ex- 
cused, the  thinking  goes.  "It's  a  narcotic," 
Cohen  said.  "Having  taken  It  once,  how  do 
you  avoid  taking  it  the  second  time?" 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  about  5 
minutes,  it  would  be  my  intent  to 
move  to  proceed  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 225.  the  balanced  budget  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  get  some 
agreement  that  would  permit  us  to 
proceed  to  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  If  that  agreement  is 
forthcoming.  I  would  agree  to  provide 
a  reasonable  time  for  debate.  It  is  a 
constitutional  amendment,  it  is  very 
important,  and  it  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration. There  are  amendments  to 
be  offered. 

If  we  could  proceed  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225,  then  I  could  meet  with 
the  principals  on  each  side.  As  long  as 
there  was  activity  in  the  Senate  and 
not  wasted  time  with  quorum  calls, 
then  I  would  let  the  debate  continue 
and  at  some  point  file  a  cloture  motion 
on  the  amendment.  Then  we  would  see 
whether  or  not  there  arc  67  votes  to 
shut  off  debate.  If  not,  we  would  try 
probably  a  second  or  third  time  to  get 
cloture.  This  is  an  important  matter, 
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and  I  hope  we  can  reach  some  agree- 
ment. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  WncKKRl  is  concerned 
about  the  amendment  and  is  opposed 
to  it.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  EvAHs]  has  spoken  to  me,  and  he 
is  opposed  to  it,  but  he  believes  that  it 
would  be  a  more  orderly  process  if  we 
proceeded  to  it  and  had  debate  on  the 
amendment  itself,  rather  than  a 
motion  to  proceed. 

It  would  also  be  trailing  for  televi- 
sion, which  is  coming  up.  We  could 
prove  to  ourselves  that  we  could  con- 
duct business  before  we  try  to  prove  it 
to  the  few  viewers  we  will  have  when 
we  go  on  television. 

Also.  I  hope  that  sometime  this 
afternoon,  even  if  we  should  move  to 
the  balanced  budget  amendment,  we 
could  set  it  aside  temporarily  and  try 
to  bring  up  the  little  farm  package.  In 
fact,  there  are  a  couple  of  little  areas 
in  agriculture  that  must  be  addressed. 
One  is  the  CCC  appropriation,  because 
without  that  bill  passing  we  cannot 
begin  sign-up  for  some  of  the  pro- 
grams in  the  wheat,  feedgrain.  cotton, 
and  rice  areas. 

There  is  a  second  package  with 
about  seven  provisions  that  I  believe 
should  be  addressed  and  which  are 
very  important  to  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

There  have  been  some  nmiors  afloat 
that  we  would  not  be  permitted  to  dis- 
pose of  that  without  2  or  3  days  of 
debate  and  lots  of  amendments.  I  hope 
that  is  not  the  case,  because  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  that  much  time. 

Then  there  are  committee  funding 
resolutions  that  must  be  dealt  with,  as 
I  imderstand.  no  later  than  today  or 
tomorrow. 

So.  in  about  5  minutes  from  now, 
which  should  give  all  interested  par- 
ties time  to  come  to  the  floor.  I  will 
move  to  proceed  or  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  may  proceed  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225. 
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under  the  call  of  the  quonun  be  sus- 
pended.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  proceed  as  if  in  morning 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  DEATH  OF  ZAPER  AL 
MASRI 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  exact- 
ly 2  weeks  ago  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
the  mayor  of  Nablus.  Zafer  Al  Masri, 
in  a  quiet  room  in  East  Jerusalem. 
Today,  this  intelligent,  capable,  ener- 
getic man  is  dead,  shot  in  the  back  by 
an  imidentified  assailant.  At  least  two 
radical  Palestinian  groups  have 
claimed  the  credit  for  this  atrocity. 

Zafer  Al  Masri  was  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  a  Palestinian  patriot  who 
wanted  his  people  to  have  the  right  to 
determine  their  own  future  and  to 
have  a  decent  life  today.  But  he  was 
also  a  realist  in  the  way  that  those 
who  ordered  his  death  were  not.  Zafer 
Al  Masri  understood  that  competing 
rights  and  needs  of  Israelis,  of  Irani- 
ans, and  of  Palestinians  had  to  be  rec- 
ognized and  addressed.  He  knew  that 
only  direct  dialog  between  the  parties 
to  the  conflict  would  permit  any  rec- 
onciliation between  these  competing 
demands  to  be  achieved.  He  appreciat- 
ed that  the  reconciliation  might  have 
to  come  in  several  stages. 

The  death  of  Zafer  Al  Masri  comes 
as  a  tragedy  for  his  family  and  for  his 
friends.  It  comes  as  a  shock  and  a 
sorrow  to  all  who  knew  him.  But  it  is  a 
loss  to  the  cause  of  progress  in  settling 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  A  voice  of 
moderation  has  been  stilled.  It  is  left 
to  us  to  see  that  it  is  not  forgotten. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3:10  P.M. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  principals 
to  be  involved  in  the  constitutional 
amendment  for  a  balanced  budget. 
That  wiU  take  about  30  minutes.  So  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  3:10  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2:38 
pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  3:10 
pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Armstrong]. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  proceedings 


125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING 
OFFICE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Reserving  the 

right  to  object 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  is  congratulating  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  and  its  em- 
ployees on  the  125th  anniversary  of 
the  foimding  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

B4r.  METZENBAUM.  I  only  heard  it 
was  a  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
did  not  know  what  it  was.  I  have  no 

objection.  _„  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeption,  the  clerk  will  report  the 
resolution. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


A  resolution  (8.  Res.  361)  reUtlng  to  the 
125th  anniversary  of  the  United  SUtes  Oov- 
emment  Printing  Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.   MATHIAS.    Mr.   President,   on 
March  4.  1861,  during  the  first  day  in 
office  of  our  16th  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office  opened  its  doors  for  the 
first  time.  Just  a  few  blocks  from  the 
still    unfinished    Capitol    BuUding.    a 
partnership  began  between  some  350 
workers  headed  by  a  Superintendent 
of  Public  Printing,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes.  The  purpose  of 
this  partnership  was  to  fulfill  the  in- 
formation   needs    of    the    American 
people  and  their  Representatives  in 
Congress,  the  Federal  Judiciary,  and 
the  White   House.  That  partnership 
continues,  and  is  being  celebrated  on 
this  very   day   by   the   Nation's   21st 
Public  Printer.  Ralph  E.  Kennickell. 
Jr.,  and  some  5,400  employees  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  In  their 
1985  annual  report,  there  is  a  short  in- 
formative     piece      entitled      "GPO 
Today."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  that  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GPO  Today 
Today,  as  one  of  the  largest  Job  printing 
shops  in  the  world,  GPO  employs  approxi- 
mately 5.400  employees  nationwide.  Most 
are  based  at  the  central  office  facility, 
making  GPO  the  largest  industrial  employ- 
er in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Also  located 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  are 
two  warehouse  unite  and  a  Rapid  Response 
Center  designed  to  handle  last  turnaround 
printing  needs.  Across  the  country.  5  field 
printing  offices.  13  regional  procurement  of- 
fices, a  major  distribution  facility,  and  24 
bookstores  complete  the  overall  GPO  struc- 
ture. 

Unlike  the  vast  majority  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, GPO  is  a  part  of  the  legislative  rather 
than  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Congressional  oversight  au- 
thority comes  from  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  which  was  esUblished  in  1846. 
GPO  is  headed  by  the  Public  Printer,  who  U 
nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

Orated  primarily  to  meet  the  printing 
needs  of  Congress,  GPO  today  serves  the 
printing  and  binding  needs  of  the  entire 
Federal  community.  Approximately  135  cus- 
tomer agencies  and  departments,  in  addition 
to  the  Congress,  rely  on  GPOs  production 
and  procurement  services,  generating 
annual  printing  and  binding  revenues  of 
more  than  $800  million.  About  76  percent  of 
these  revenues  cover  printing  and  binding 
services  which  GPO  procures  from  commer- 
cial firms  throughout  the  country,  while  24 
percent  represente  the  dollar  volume  of 
work  actually  produced  in  GPO's  central 
office  printing  plant  and  field  printing  fa- 
cilities. An  average  of  1,500  orders  are  proc- 
essed dally  either  for  internal  production  or 
commercial  procurement. 

GPO's  best-known  product  Is  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  printed  compilation  of 
each  daily  session  of  Congress.  Copy  Is  re- 
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celved  at  GPO's  central  office  each  day 
until  midnight  with  delivery  of  the  printed 
Record  back  to  the  Congress  by  8  a.m.  the 
following  morning.  More  than  27,000  copies 
are  produced  each  day.  Another  important 
daily  publication  of  the  central  office  is  the 
Federal  Register,  a  compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial proclamations.  Executive  Orders,  and 
Federal  agency  regulations.  About  33,000 
copies  are  printed  dally.  At  GPO's  Chicago 
plant,  more  than  55.000  copies  of  the  Com- 
merce Business  Dally  are  produced  each 
day. 

With  an  emphasis  on  state-of-the-art  tech- 
nology, GPO's  Electronic  Photocomposition 
Division  has  more  than  160  video  display 
terminals  and  14  text  editing  systems. 
Forty-one  offset  presses  and  30  letterpresses 
are  In  operation  within  GPO.  supported  by 
nearly  157  bindery  machines  including  cut- 
ters, feeders,  sewing  machines,  gatherers, 
and  stitchers.  More  than  100  million  pounds 
of  paper  are  utilized  by  GPO  each  year- 
enough  to  circle  the  earth  12  times  If  each 
sheet  (44  Inches  wide)  were  to  be  laid  end  to 
end. 

GPO  Is  a  highly  versatile  printing  facility, 
producing  cut  forms,  perfect-bound  books 
and  beautiful  leather-bound  volumes.  Many 
people  think  money,  bonds,  and  postage 
stamps  are  also  produced  at  GPO.  However, 
that  work  is  done  at  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing,  which  is  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  QOV  does,  how- 
ever, produce  more  than  6  million  passporte 
and  over  400  million  postal  cards  each  year. 

While  the  original  Job  of  GPO  was  to 
handle  printing,  responsibility  for  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  Government  documents 
was  added  in  1895  when  Congress  passed  a 
comprehensive  printing  act  which  became 
"ntle  44  of  the  U.S.  Code.  Today,  GPO's  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents  area  serves  the 
largest  single  disseminator  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Information  to  the  public. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  offers 
approximately  17,200  titles  for  sale  to  the 
public  at  any  given  time.  These  are  sold 
principally  by  mail  order  and  through  a 
series  of  bookstores  across  the  country. 
Yearly  sales  exceeding  $59  million  cover 
more  than  26  million  publications.  On  the 
average,  more  than  6.500  mall  orders  are 
handled  each  day. 

Most  of  the  publications  produced  by 
GPO  are  also  freely  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  for  reference  through  1,390  de- 
pository libraries  located  in  the  United 
States  and  iU  possessions.  These  libraries 
are  designated  by  Members  of  Congress  or 
by  law  as  official  depositories. 

"U.S.  Government  Books"  and  "New 
Books"  are  catalogs  that  list  recent  and  pop- 
ular publications  for  sale.  These  catalogs 
are  free  and  provide  complete  ordering  In- 
formation, prices,  stock  numbers,  and  anno- 
tations. To  find  out  about  these  and  other 
services  of  GPO's  documente  operation, 
write  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20402. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
doors  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  are  still  open  and  its  presses 
still  roll.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  as 
well  as  the  entire  Congress  will  join 
me  today  as  I  submit  this  resolution 
congratulating  the  GPO  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  125th  anniversary. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  Office 
which  every  day  lays  upon  our  desks 
the  Congressional  Record,  a  monu- 


mental task,  a  job  that  has  been  done 
faithfully  and  without  interruption 
since  1873,  a  remarkable  job— not  only 
the  Congressional  Record,  but  the 
printing  of  bills,  the  printing  of  the 
calendar  which  is  before  us,  the  print- 
ing of  a  vast  number  of  publications, 
for  the  Congress  and  for  all  other 
agencies  of  Government. 

It  is  an  institution  of  worldwide  Im- 
portance. It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  democracy  because  it  provides  in- 
formation for  the  American  people 
about  the  nature  and  operation  of 
their  Government,  and  it  therefore  is 
an  integral  part  of  Government  Itself. 
It  is  because  of  this  importance  that  I 
bring  this  125th  anniversary  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Having  first 
objected,  let  me  join  in  congratulating 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  his  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  Job  that  they 
do  for  all  of  us  in  Government  as  well 
as  all  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  had  no  Idea  that  he 
would  in  substance  object  when  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  subject 
matter.  I  am  sure  that  he  appreciates 
as  much  as  I  do  the  work  done  by  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question?  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  361)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

8.  Rbb.  361 

Whereas  on  June  33.  1860,  President 
James  Buchanan  signed  Into  law  Joint  Res- 
olution No.  25,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
purchased  a  printing  plant  located  at  the 
comer  of  Norih  Capitol  it  H  Streets,  NW., 
Washington,  DC,  on  March  3,  1861,  for 
$135,000,  and  the  Government  Printing 
Office  commenced  operations  on  March  4, 
1861; 

Whereas  the  Government  Printing  Office 
began  printing  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  5,  1873,  and  has  continued  to  effi- 
ciently and  expeditiously  print  and  distrib- 
ute the  debates  of  Congress  since  that  time: 

Whereas  since  1895.  the  Superintendent 
of  Documente,  through  the  Depository  Li- 
brary Program,  the  International  Exchange 
Program,  and  the  Publications  Sales  Pro- 
gram, has  distributed  hundreds  of  millions 
of  copies  of  Federal  publications  and  today 
serves  as  the  largest  single  disseminator  of 
U.S.  Government  Information  to  the  public; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office  has  provided  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  of  exemplary  service 
In  addressing  the  printing  and  distribution 
needs  of  all  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  never  falling  to  meet  the  nec- 
essary demands  for  public  printing  both  in 
peace  time  and  war  time;  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 


Retolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  enormous  achieve- 
ments by  the  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office  and  on  the  occasion  of  Its 
125th  anniversary,  extends  iU  appreciation 
and  best  wishes  to  the  employees  of  that 
Agency,  both  past  and  present,  for  their 
many  contributions  to  the  Government  and 
citizens  of  America. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AGENDA 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  us  have  had  a  discussion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment (8.J.  Res.  225).  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  now  being  cleared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  if  we 
would  take  up  the  amendment— or  a 
substitute,  I  guess— on  Thursday,  we 
could  proceed  to  that  on  Thursday  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  there  would 
be  no  delay  or  no  filibuster  or  a 
motion  to  proceed.  I  am  agreeable  to 
that.  It  is  now  being  cleared  on  each 
side. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  one  of 
those  involved  in  the  discussion.  Have 
I  stated  it  correctly? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM,  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  did  state  it  correctly. 

There  is  a  little  delay  in  hotlining  it 
because  the  minority  leader  was  tied 
up  in  a  briefing  on  Nicaragua.  But  I 
am  quite  certain  that  it  will  be  hot- 
lined  shortly,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
there  will  be  agreement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  the  interim,  we  will 
move  to  the  agriculture  bill  very  soon. 
So  I  alert  everybody,  if  they  will  let  us 
proceed  with  that,  that  I  am  advised 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  that  he  will  be  prepared  by 
4  o'clock. 

If  we  can  complete  action  on  that 
measure,  tomorrow  we  might  be  able 
to  dispose  of  the  so-called  cop-killer 
bullet  legislation  in  which  Senators 
THtTRMONO  and  Moynihan  and  about 
80  others  are  interested. 

So,  by  Thursday,  we  will  be  prepared 
to  debate  the  amendment  or  the  sub- 
stitute to  be  offered.  We  would  do  that 
on  Thursday  and  Friday.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  a  session  on 
Friday,  there  would  be  amendments 
on  Friday,  and  there  could  be  votes  on 
Friday. 

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  yield  (or  a  question? 

Mr,  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  In  connection 
with  the  cop-killer  bullets,  in  the  past 
there  have  been  certain  Members  of 
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that  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  seen  fit 
to  look  foward  to  extended  debate  or 
filibuster.  Does  the  Senator  have  some 
understanding  with  respect  to  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  no  understand- 
ing, but  it  is  one  of  those  areas  where 
we  indicated  at  the  time  we  worked 
out  an  agreement  on  bringing  up  the 
Gun  Control  Act  that  as  part  of  that 
package,  we  would  bring  up  that  legis- 
lation, and  we  intend  to  keep  our 
word.  If  there  is  going  to  be  one  of 
those  things,  we  may  have  to  delay  it 
for  1  week. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  want  to  put 
the  leader  on  notice  that  I  very  much 
support  that  bUl.  I  think  it  is  a  traves- 
ty that  we  have  not  passed  if  before. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  people  particularly  inter- 
ested on  the  farm  bill  have  indicated 
their  opposition  to  the  cop-killer  bul- 
lets bill. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  unless  we  can  get  some 
understanding  about  debate  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cop-killer  bill,  would 
very  likely  find  a  convenient  vehicle  to 
add  onto  the  farm  bill  tne  cop-killer 
bill  as  an  amendment,  and  I  thought  I 
would  place  the  leawlership  on  notice 
to  that  effect. 

I  think  the  leader  should  understand 
that  those  who  have  been  the  loudest 
in  opposing  the  cop-killer  bill  are  most 
anxious  to  get  the  farm  bill  through.  I 
think  that  this  woul  j  accommodate  all 
parties  unless  we  can  have  some  other 
understanding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Then  we  could  shoot  it 
over  to  the  House;  right? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  might  be  a  way  to 
move  the  farm  bill.  I  am  not  certain 
what  else  we  can  add  to  the  farm  bill 
to  get  it  out  of  here. 

But  the  only  ones  who  are  going  to 
suffer  in  the  long  nm  would  be  the 
American  farmers.  But  I  understand 
the  point,  because  I  know  where  the 
objection  is  coming  from  to  that  bill, 
and  there  are  only  two  or  three  Sena- 
tors, I  believe,  who  have  any  objection 
at  all. 

We  tried  to  take  it  up  the  end  of  the 
last  session.  We  did  not  have  time.  It  is 
my  intention  to  dispose  of  it  as  quickly 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  leader  un- 
derstands me  very  well,  and  he  read 
the  picture  correctly,  as  always.  Unless 
we  get  some  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment I  will  indeed  offer  such  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

We  will  start  shopping  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

I  suggest  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
might  contact  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I    ask   unanimous   consent    that   the 
Senate  now  turn  to  morning  business. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  OLOF  PALME 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  speak  briefly  in  memory 
of  a  magnificent  public  servant,  one 
who  not  only  served  his  nation  but 
served  the  world.  I  speak  of  Olof 
Palme,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden, 
who  was  assassinated  last  Friday. 

Olof  Palme  was  the  kind  of  leader 
al'  of  us  aspire  to  be.  He  tugged  at  our 
conscience.  In  speaking  out  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  he  told  us  it  was 
an  action  unworthy  of  our  traditions. 
He  spoke  for  the  aspirations  of  all  hu- 
manity. In  speaking  out  against  the 
arms  race,  he  reminded  us  of  the  long- 
ing for  peace  that  all  of  us  share,  and 
he  presented  us  a  vision  of  the  behav- 
ior of  a  leader  in  a  democratic  society. 
It  is  in  some  sense  symbolic  that  he 
was  gunned  down  while  walking  to  a 
subway  station  to  travel  home  from  a 
movie  theater  with  his  wife,  side  by 
side  with  other  citizens  whose  elected 
leader  he  was. 

Olof  Palme  meant  something  special 
to  me  as  an  Ohioian,  because  he  was  a 
graduate  of  our  own  Kenyon  College. 
And  he  also  meant  something  special 
tc  me  because  my  son-in-law.  Prof. 
Steven  Kelman  of  Harvard  has  studied 
Sweden  and  taught  me  about  the  re- 
markable contribution  to  humanity 
made  by  the  people  of  that  small 
nation,  a  contribution  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  size. 

Olof  Palme  will  be  missed  not  only 
by  the  people  of  Sweden  but  by  all 
peace-loving  peoples  throughout  the 

world. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roU. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorvim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  with  great  Interest  to  the  dis- 
cussion a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  others  about  the 
plan  for  the  consideration  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  It  had  a 
certain  ring  of  tranquility  about  it 
which  I  thought  was  extremely  admi- 
rable. I  am  glad  to  learn  everybody 
has  compromised  out  their  differences 
of  opinion  and  we  will  be  ready  to  take 
it  up  on  Thursday. 

As  Senators  know,  it  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  me,  so  they  may  be  surprised 
by  the  issue  which  I  want  to  raise  in 
connection  with  it  at  this  time.  It  is 
sort  of  a  sleepy,  though  untelevlsed 
afternoon  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  I  do 
not  want  to  shatter  the  peace  and 
calm,  but  I  do  want  to  ask  Senators  to 
think  about  one  issue  that  might 
become  important  if  we  are  really  seri- 
ous about  this  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

It  is  simply  this:  How  in  the  world 
are  we  going  to  enforce  it? 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
raised  this  issue,  but  I  must  confess 
having  tried  to  raise  it  on  a  number  of 
occasions  previously  I  remain  unsatis- 
fied. I  am  willing  to  be  convinced.  I  am 
willing  to  have  explained  to  me  how 
the  proposed  compromise  amendment 
will  in  fact  work  were  it  to  be  enacted. 
But  I  am  not  willing.  Mr.  President,  to 
take  part  in  some  kind  of  a  sham  proc- 
ess where  just  to  get  agreement  of 
enough  Senators  to  pass  something 
through  this  Chamber  that  we  all  vote 
for  something  without  any  clear-cut 
idea  of  how  it  is  going  to  work. 

If  that  is  the  notion,  that  this  is  just 
a  cheap  vote  and  the  House  is  not 
going  to  act  on  it  anyway,  which  is 
probably  true,  then  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  us  not  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  it. 

If  we  are  not  dead  serious  about  it.  if 
we  are  not  prepared  to  put  out  a  work 
product  which  we  actually  think  will 
result  in  an  enforceable  balanced 
budget  amendment  were  it  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  ratified  by 
the  States,  then  I  think  we  might  as 
well  move  on  to  the  farm  bill  or  to 
some  other  worthy  legislation.  There 
is  no  sense  hanging  ourselves  up  for 
several  days  over  something  if  it  is  not 
going  to  work. 

My  concern,  Mr.  President,  is  very 
simple:  The  amendment  in  the  com- 
promise form  expresses  the  constitu- 
tional policy  that  outlays  shall  not 
exceed  receipts.  That  is  a  policy  with 
which  I  earnestly  agree.  What  is  not 
clear  on  the  face  of  it  is  how  that 
policy  will  be  enforced. 

If  one  delves  into  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  exactly  how  that  is  going  to 
be  enforced,  one  is  not  necessarily  very 
reassured.  In  fact,  a  quick  scan  of  it 


this  afternoon  reveals  to  me  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  believes  that  any 
question  which  was  submitted  to  the 
court  on  this  matter  would  be  treated 
by  the  court  as  a  political  question.  In 
other  words,  the  court  would  not 
touch  it  with  a  10-foot  pole. 

So  where  does  that  leave  us.  Mr. 
President?  It  leaves  us  right  back 
where  we  are  now.  That  is  with  the 
legislative  issue  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  vote  to  balance  the 
budget. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  unduly  suspi- 
cious, but  the  mere  fact  that  there  is 
some  policy  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion is  not  very  reassuring  to  me.  I 
recall  when  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  persuaded  the  Congress  to 
enact  the  so-called  Byrd  amendment 
which  stated,  and  which  I  believe  still 
states,  that  on  and  after  a  certain  date 
the  budget  would  be  balanced.  That  is 
a  statute.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  a  valid 
statutory  policy.  It  has  never  been  ob- 
served. In  fact,  it  tends  to  make  us 
look  the  laughingstock  when  we  real- 
ize that  the  same  body  which  voted  to 
put  that  into  the  statute  books  has  de- 
clined to  do  anything  to  implement 
this  legislative  policy. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  mention  this  to 
the  advocates  and  sponsors  of  this  pro- 
posal. I  would  like  to  vote  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  but  I  am 
skeptical  that  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  one,  at  least  without  some  greater 
degree  of  explanation  of  exactly  how 
it  is  they  intend  to  enforce  Its  provi- 
sions. The  only  reason  I  mention  it 
this  afternoon,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
if  there  is  really  a  serious  desire  to  do 
something  about  this,  I  guess  we  have 
a  couple  of  days  before  it  is  going  to 
come  up  and  somebody  can  send  me  a 
telegram  or  come  and  call  on  me  or 
engage  me  on  the  floor  or  in  some 
other  way  explain  this  issue.  But  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  deadly 
serious  about  it.  If  my  vote  is  needed 
to  pass  something,  I  would  like  to  have 
an  explanation  of  how  it  is  going  to 
work. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to  a 
balanced  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  12  noon  on 
Thursday.  March  6,  1986.  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
No.  358,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225,  a 
Joint  resolution  for  a  proposed  amend- 


ARMORPIERCING  BULLET 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
also  indicate  I  think  we  are  about  to 
submit  a  proposed  agreement  on  the 
armor-piercing  bullet  that  we  hope 
might  be  of  some  help  in  resolving  the 
concerns  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
METZENBAUM]  might  have  with  refer- 
ence to  the  farm  bill  and  that  would 
be  ready  for  submission  to  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  As  I  look  at  the 
agreement,  we  could  dispose  of  the  so- 
called  armor-piercing  legislation  In  a 
matter  of  a  couple  of  hours. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  a  copy  of  the  Symms  amendment 
has  not  been  given  to  our  side  yet. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  provide  copies  of 
the  two  amendments  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  not  make  the  re- 
quest until  the  minority  leader  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
amendments  and  also  review  the  unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


FOOD  SECURITY 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  DOLE.  Now,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  is  here.  At  about 
20  minutes  to  4,  we  indicated  to  all 
Members  that  we  would  try  to  consid- 
er the  farm  package.  In  addition  I  un- 
derstand the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee Is  trying  to  meet  on  the  CCC  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  am  advised  that 
unless  that  bill  passes,  tomorrow  night 
will  be  the  last  night  the  CCC  will  be 
able  to  keep  its  loan  window  open. 

Let  me  Indicate  to  all  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  also  advised  by  House 
Members,  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  Washington.  Congressman 
Foley  and  others,  that  if  we  are  going 
to  resolve  this  package,  a  bill  needs  to 
come  from  the  Senate  to  the  House. 
They  need  a  bill  from  the  Senate  to 
help  resolve  the  dilemmas  they  are 
facing  on  the  House  side.  So  I  would 
indicate  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
chairman  is  prepared  to  try  to  resolve 
any    questions    that    Members    may 


have.  He  has  been,  I  think,  very  forth- 
coming, and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
floor  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MELCHER  and  Mr.  HELMS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  majority  leader  is  here.  I  would 
like  to  address  these  questions  to  both 
the  majority  leader  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 
The  latest  version  of  the  proposal  for 
amendments  to  the  Farm  Act  has  Just 
been  handed  to  me  a  few  moments  ago 
and  I  take  it,  first  of  all,  that  still  no 
bill  has  been  Introduced.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  correct. 
Well,  then,  this  is  Just  what  we  were 
dealing  with  Friday  except  it  seems  to 
be  changed.  What  has  been  changed, 
might  I  ask  either  the  majority  leader 
or  the  chairman? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
answer  that  question  for  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  are  three 
changes  and  only  three  changes  In  this 
bill  from  the  version  I  had  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  Friday 
afternoon.  The  export  enhancement 
provision,  section  6  of  the  bill,  is 
changed  to  strike  out  the  provision  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  use  at  least 
150  million  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1986  through  1988  to  provide  export 
assistance  on  a  priority  basis  in  the 
case  of  commodities  for  which  a  favor- 
able 301  decision  is  outstanding.  This 
change  was  made,  I  might  tell  my 
friend  from  Montana,  at  the  request 
of  Senator  Zorinsky,  who  is  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

The  targeted  export  assistance  pro- 
vision, section  5  of  the. bill,  Is  changed 
to  require  the  Secretary  to  use  this 
provision  to  provide  export  assistance 
of  $50  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1986  through  1988.  Under  the 
current  law  priority  for  this  assistance 
would  be  provided  in  the  case  of  com- 
modities for  which  a  favorable  301  de- 
cision is  outstanding. 

Now.  the  Friday  version  of  the  bill 
did  not  contain  any  specific  amount 
for  targeted  export  assistance  in  fiscal 
years  1986  through  1988. 

Third,  the  marketwlde  services  pro- 
vision, which  is  section  9  of  the  bill,  Is 
changed  to  require  the  Secretary  to 
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hold  a  marketing  order  hearing  on  a 
marketwlde  service  payment  proposal 
within  90  days  instead  of  60  days  after 
receipt.  This  provision  is  also  changed 
to  clarify  that  any  marketwlde  service 
payment  program  is  to  be  Implement- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  marketing 
agreement  law  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  that  law. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
It  seems  as  if  four  more  lines  are 
added.  Might  I  ask  if  the  changes  just 
described  take  care  of  all  those  addi- 
tional five  lines  in  the  package? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  sure  that  is  cor- 
rect. Let  me  check  with  counsel  to  be 
sure. 
I  am  advised  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Just  to  make  it 
clear,  might  I  say  that  in  dealing  with 
the  Special  Assistant  for  Agricultural 
Trade  and  Pood  Assistance,  we  dis- 
cussed this  privately  Thursday  and 
Friday,  and  the  changes  in  general  are 
satisfactory  to  me.  that  is.  changing 
the  term  "food  aid"  to  "food  assist- 
ance." changing  the  level  1  require- 
ment to  level  2,  and  adding  to  the  bill, 
the  farm  bill  that  was  enacted,  a  re- 
quirement that  the  President  shall  ap- 
point the  Special  Assistant  not  later 
than  May  1, 1986. 

I  find  no  quarrel  with  all  those 
points.  There  remain  two  points. 

First  of  all.  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Special  Assistant  should  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Senate:  I 
think  most  of  us  feel  privately  that 
advice  and  consent  on  that  point  by 
the  Senate  would  be  appropriate.  But 
I  do  understand  that  the  White  House 
does  have  a  problem  with  that,  and  I 
might  find  myself  agreeing  with  the 
White  House  if  they  have  such  a  prob- 
lem with  it  and  might  forgo  that  re- 
quirement. 

However,  there  is  another  point  with 
regard  to  this,  and  that  is  that  there 
has  been  discussion  that  the  Special 
Assistant  might  end  up  being  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Trade  Ambassadors 
office.  Knowing  that  the  Trade  Am- 
bassador has  to  deal  with  all  the  mat- 
ters that  deal  with  trade,  the  question 
occurs  to  some  of  us  that  this  might 
bury  the  Special  Assistant  on  Agrlcul- 
trual  Trade  and  Food  Assistance  too 
far  down  the  ladder.  We  can  discuss 
that  point  later. 

The  fact  remains,  however— and  this 
is  a  real  concern  to  some  of  us— that 
the  amount  of  money  that  would  be 
used  to  expand  exports  Is  seriously  re- 
duced in  this  package,  both  in  the 
export  program  and  in  the  targeted 
export  enhancement  section  of  the 
bill.  That  does  give  us  some  concern. 

I  say  to  the  chairman  that  we  have 
been  attempting  in  every  way  to  be  co- 
operative on  this  bill.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  question  of  when  signup  can 
occur  is  all  that  earth  shaking,  be- 
cause farmers  could  sign  up  for  the 
program  any  time.  There  are  some 
changes  here  that  I  think  would  be 


tidier  if  the  changes  were  made  so 
that  the  Department  would  know  at 
the  time  of  signup  what  would  be  the 
final  outcome  by  Congress.  But  I 
advise  the  chairman,  as  I  advise  all  our 
constituency,  that  the  reluctance  to 
hold  signup  until  this  is  resolved  is  not 
all  that  earth  shaking.  Signup  can 
occur  at  any  time  and  could  occur 
before  now.  There  may  be  changes 
and  there  may  not  be  any  of  signifi- 
cance. For  most  farmers,  these 
changes  are  not  going  to  change  their 
operation.  If  they  are  going  to  sign  up. 
they  are  going  to  sign  up.  Whatever  is 
required  on  these  crops  Is  going  to  be 
part  of  the  package. 

Nevertheless,  since  concern  has  been 
expressed  by  many  Senators  that  they 
would  like  to  have  it  resolved  quickly, 
this  week.  I  might  say  to  the  chairman 
that  we  are  attempting  to  meet  that 
deadline. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  In  fact,  we  will  have 
a  meeting  within  the  next  10  minutes 
to  try  to  resolve  some  of  these  prob- 
lems that  have  been  presented. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  listened  as  at- 
tentively as  possible  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  and  I  think  I  am 
greatly  encouraged  by  what  he  said. 
But  let  me  say  to  him  what  he  already 
luiows— that  we  would  like  to  pass  this 
biU  tonight.  Can  the  Senator  give  me 
encouragement  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  any  kind 
of  answer  now.  We  would  like  to  ac- 
commodate the  chairman's  interests, 
but  I  just  do  not  know  at  this  time 
whether  that  would  be  agreeable. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  understand. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  bill  that  has  never  been  Introduced 
or  has  had  hearings,  and  of  course 
there  is  no  House  bill,  either.  There  is 
no  report  on  it.  We  are  attempting  to 
keep  up  with  the  language  changes  as 
best  we  can.  and  it  requires  a  little 
time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  Is  no  point  m  re- 
iterating what  I  said  Friday  on  this 
floor.  I  am  trying  to  accommodate 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  told  me.  almost  with  tears  In 
their  eyes,  that  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  pass  this  bill  and  to  eliminate 
the  concern  that  the  absence  of  this 
legislation  Is  causing  the  farmers  of 
America. 

I  say  again  to  the  Senator  that  so 
far  as  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina 
are  concerned,  they  are  not  jumping 
up  and  down  with  joy  about  the  pros- 
pect of  this  bUl  being  passed.  Our 
dairy  people  in  North  Carolina,  for  ex- 
ample, do  not  like  the  milk  tax  one  bit. 
and  they  have  given  me  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  on  that.  But  I  am 
trying  to  accommodate  everybody  who 
has  said.  "I  want  this  changed  or  that 
changed."  and  I  would  rather  there  be 
no  more  changes. 


In  any  case.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  I  think  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  go  ahead  and 
enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  inimediate  consid- 
eration. These  are  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  the  Chair 
please  inform  this  Senator  what  the 
bill  number  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  has  not  yet  received  a  number. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry: Is  there  a  unanimous-consent 
request  now  pending  to  bring  up  some 

matter  before  this  body?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  just 
made  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  certain  exactly  what  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  is,  because  I 
have  seen  no  bill.  I  know  of  no  bill 
that  has  ever  been  introduced.  There 
is  no  number  on  any  bill.  Nothing  has 
ever  been  referred  to  a  committee. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  constrained 
to  object  if,  in  fact,  there  is  no  bill 
before  us.  I  do  not  know  what  is  in  it. 
Last  week,  there  was  something  that 
had  7  parts  to  it.  and  a  couple  of  hours 
later  it  had  9  parts,  and  now  I  under- 
stand there  are  10  parts.  Maybe  there 
are  more. 

I  am  sorry,  but  without  further 
knowledge  and  information  about  this, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  not  even  a 
bill  before  this  body— a  bill  not  even 
Introduced— I  have  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  here  we 
go  again. 
I  have  been  recognized,  and  I  have 

the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes, 
the  Senator  is  recognized  and  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
reiterate  for  the  umpteenth  time  that 
I  am  trying  to  accommodate  Senators 
who  say  politically  that  they  want  to 
help  the  farmers  of  this  country.  I 
think  I  know  what  Is  afoot. 

I  say  again  to  my  friend  from  Iowa, 
as  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
that  my  farmers  do  not  have  any 
heartburn  about  this  bill  in  terms  of 
its  being  passed. 

I  am  trying  to  accommodate  you  fel- 
lows who  have  talked  to  me  about  "we 
must  do  this  and  we  must  do  that." 

So  far  as  the  Senator  not  knowing 
what  Is  In  the  bill  Is  concerned.  It  was 
at  his  suggestion,  as  I  recall,  that  I  In- 
serted this  into  the  Record  Friday 
afternoon,  for  the  purposes  of  Senator 
Metzembaum  and  others,  so  that  they 
would  know  what  was  In  the  bill  at 


that  time,  and  the  Record  will  clearly 
show  that. 

I  have  just  finished  saying  that 
there  are  only  three  changes  from 
that  version  as  was  printed  In  the 
Record  of  Friday.  One  of  them  was  re- 
quested by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky]  who  Is 
a  very  valuable  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  is  a  ranking  Democrat  on 
the  committee  and  a  fine  Senator  with 
whom  to  work. 

Let  me  say,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding  of  this  legislation, 
that  the  bill,  as  printed  In  the  Record 
on  Friday  afternoon,  is  Intact  In  three 
Instances.  There  are  three  changes  In 
this  version. 

Let  me  ask  counsel  if  that  is  correct. 
I  am  advised  that  that  is  correct. 
There  are  three  changes  in  the  bill 
from  the  version  that  was  printed  In 
the  Record  Friday  afternoon. 

Let  me  go  down  them  one  by  one 
again.  I  just  did  it  for  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  I  am  delighted  to 
do  it  for  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

First,  the  export— let  me  say  that 
this  is  the  one  requested  by  Senator 
Zorinsky  of  Nebraska— the  export  en- 
hancement provision,  which  is  section 
6  of  the  bill,  is  changed  to  strike  out 
the  provision  requiring  the  Secretary 
to  use  at  least  $50  million  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1986  through  1988  to  pro- 
vide export  assistance  on  a  priority 
basis  in  the  case  of  commodities  for 
which  a  favorable  301  decision  is  out- 
standing. 

I  reiterate  for  the  point  of  emphasis 
that  Senator  Zorinsky  requested  this 
change,  and  we  agreed  to  it. 

Second,  the  targeted  export  assist- 
ance provision,  which  is  section  5  of 
the  bill,  is  changed  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  use  this  provision  to  provide 
export  assistance  of  $50  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986  through 
1988.  Under  the  current  law.  priority 
for  this  assistance  would  be  provided 
in  the  case  of  commodities  for  which  a 
favorable  301  decision  is  outstanding. 

The  version  on  Friday,  as  printed  in 
the  Record  that  day,  did  not  contain 
any  specific  amount  for  targeted 
export  assistance  in  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1988. 

Third,  the  marketwlde  service  provi- 
sion, section  9  of  the  bill,  is  changed  to 
require  the  Secretary  to  hold  a  mar- 
keting order  hearing  on  a  marketwlde 
service  payment  proposal  within  90 
days  instead  of  60  days,  after  receipt. 
This  provision  is  also  changed  to  clari- 
fy that  any  marketwlde  service  pay- 
ment program  Is  to  be  Implemented  In 
accordance  with  the  marketing  agree- 
ment law  and  meet  the  requirements 
of  that  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  stated  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  waiting  for  the  Senate  to  send  the 
House  this  bill.  If  we  do  not  act  upon 
It  there  will  not  be  a  bill. 


Therefore.  Mr.  President,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Senators  want  to  con- 
sider being  of  assistance  to  farmers  at 
this  crucial  time,  I  am  going  to  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  request  for  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
was  talking  over  here  and  I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  hear  the  request. 

Is  the  unanimous  consent  request  to 
proceed  again  with  what  bill?  We  do 
not  have  a  bill,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
know  of.  I  do  not  know  why  a  bill 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  glad  to  inform  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  restrained  to  object  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  abso- 
lutely cannot  believe  my  ears  here  auid 
I  am  certain  my  good  friend  from  Iowa 
has  every  prerogative  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  to  object  to  whatever  he 
chooses.  He  knows  good  and  well  this 
legislation  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  members 
of  the  farm  groups  and  Senators  who 
have  a  sincere  interest  in  this  in  the 
Senate. 

The  signup  date  started  yesterday.  It 
is  obviously  a  case  of  partisan  objec- 
tion going  on  here  in  this  body. 

The  farmers  out  there  with  the  com 
crops,  the  set-aside,  do  not  care  wheth- 
er people  are  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats. They  would  just  like  to  be  able 
to  know  what  the  rules  are  going  to 
be. 

We  are  trying  to  work  out  some 
honest  problems  that  came  about  In 
this  farm  bill,  and  this  Is  just  a  pure 
case  of  obstructionism  in  the  worst 
order  taking  place  in  the  Senate  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  farmer. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na to  try  to  work  with  different  Sena- 
tors. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa 
there  are  other  Senators  from  his  side 
of  the  aisle  who  have  exactly  the  same 
problem  that  has  happened  to  some  of 
the  States,  from  California,  for  exam- 
ple, where  we  have  a  split  delegation; 
from  Maine,  where  we  have  a  split  del- 
egation. It  so  happens  that  my  State 
does  have  a  Republican  delegation. 

But  I  think  it  Is  really  high  time  this 
Senate  set  aside  the  partisan  bickering 
here,  and  it  is  obvious  the  objections 
are  coming  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  allow  the  good  chairman  to 
move  this  bill  forward  so  we  can  re- 
solve this  Issue  and  go  ahead  and  get 
this  farm  bill  that  has  already  been 
passed  to  let  the  farmers  know  what 


the  rules  are  going  to  be  so  they  can 
work  by  the  rules. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
could  Just  Inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  is  it  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  not  object  If 
the  amendment  that  related  to  the 
subject  matter  Included  in  any  legisla- 
tion would  be  In  order  to  be  debated 
and  considered  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  and  it  was  the  Intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  to  offer  those 
amendments  and  then  prepare  to 
abide  by  the  will  of  the  Senate?  Am  I 
correct  In  my  understanding  and  lis- 
tening to  all  of  this  rhetoric  here  on 
the  floor? 

If  I  have  the  floor,  I  welcome  a  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  respond  to  that.  Let 
me  say  that  I  have  two  problems  with 
the  bill  and  maybe  more  than  that. 
No.  1,  is  that  again  changes  are  made 
all  the  time.  Now  since  it  was  printed 
in  the  Record  on  Friday,  I  have  just 
been  handed  another  sheet  of  paper 
that  has  other  changes  in  it.  I  know 
the  distinguished  chairman  did  go 
over  those. 

Quite  frankly,  we  did  not  have  the 
time  to  look  at  those.  We  had  changes 
on  Friday  and  now  there  have  been 
changes  over  the  weekend.  We  have 
not  had  time  to  really  absorb  these 
and  take  a  look  at  them.  That  Is  my 
first  problem. 

It  seems  to  be  rapidly  changing  all 
the  time. 

The  second  problem  I  have  with  it  is 
that  the  bill  itself,  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  knows,  cuts  about  $4  IS 
million  from  the  ag  function  over  the 
next  3  years.  Quite  frankly,  I  think  ag- 
riculture has  taken  it  in  the  neck 
enough  without  having  $415  million 
cut  further. 

The  third  problem  I  have  with  It  is 
that  we  have  had  absolutely  no  hear- 
ings on  it.  We  have  not  talked  about  It 
In  the  Agriculture  Committee.  They 
brought  this  up  like  this. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  yield  a  little  bit 
further,  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  This  is 
not  a  big  thing  In  my  State.  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  net  effect  probably  to  the 
farmers  in  Iowa  of  these  technical 
changes  Is  maybe  a  wash,  maybe  a 
little  bit  on  the  down  side,  because  we 
do  not  have  an  underplanting  provi- 
sion. 

The  biggest  need  we  have  out  in  the 
countryside  right  now  is  for  some 
credit  for  some  low-interest  loan  to 
these  farmers  so  they  can  get  their 
crops  In.  Right  now  these  farmers  are 
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paying   12.   13 
term  credit. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  this  admin- 
istration to  advance  some  of  the  CCC 
loans  to  farmers  right  now  at  7%  per- 
cent. Yet  they  said  that  they  cannot 
doit. 

So  here  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
of  cutting  $415  million  out  of  the  ag 
function.  Clearly  the  administration 
could  help  remedy  this  credit  problem 
out  in  the  countryside  right  now.  But  I 
have  had  no  indication  that  anyone 
here  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  is 
willing  to  move  on  this. 

Furthermore,  if  I  could  just  make 
one  last  point,  the  farmers  can  sign  up 
right  now.  This  does  not  hold  up  the 
farmers.  The  farmers  could  have 
signed  up  on  January  3  if  the  adminis- 
tration had  allowed  them.  They  could 
be  signing  up  today  if  the  administra- 
tion would  allow  the  signup  to  go 
ahead.  It  is  not  this  Senator  who  is 
stopping  the  farmers  from  signing  up 
the  program.  It  is  the  administration 
that  does  not  want  the  signup  to  occur 
unless  these  changes  are  made. 

So.  in  response  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  would 
say  that  I  have  not  seen  any  indication 
by  Members  on  the  other  side  to  reach 
some  accommodation  on  those  con- 
cerns that  I  have  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

I  must  say  that  as  one  who  has 
heard  the  Senator  speak  in  our  caucus 
about  the  substance  of  these  issues,  I 
have  been  enormously  impressed  both 
with  the  knowledge  and  the  leadership 
that  he  has  provided.  I  certainly  wel- 
come his  statements  and  explanation 
of  his  position  and  I  think  they  should 
be  considered  by  this  body. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  may 
be  able  to  resolve  the  concerns,  or  at 
least  one  of  them,  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa— I  am  not  sure  what  it  is.  but  we 
wiU  try. 

Let  me  say.  with  respect  to  one 
statement  that  he  has  made,  he  sUted 
a  concern  that  reductions  in  the 
export  subsidy  program  more  than 
offset  what  the  cost  increases  attribut- 
able to  the  yield  and  underplanting 
provisions  of  this  bill,  if  and  when  we 
ever  get  it  up.  The  assertion  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
one  or  two  others  that  the  bill  would 
remove  $340  million— there  have  been 
various  figures,  but  that  is  the  one 
that  sticks  in  my  mind— $340  million 
from  the  agriculture  economy  over  the 
fiscal  year  1986-88  period. 

Just  to  set  the  record  straight,  it  is 
true  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  attributed  a  $340-million 
savings  to  this  measure  during  fiscal 
year  1986-88  period.  Over  the  life  of 
the  farm  bill,  total  outlays  would  be 
reduced  by  $90  million.  Frankly,  I  view 
this  as  a  positive  feature  of  the  bill 
and  major  reason  to  support  it. 


But,  the  point  I  would  make,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  it  simply  is  not  accu- 
rate to  say  that  this  represents  a  $340 
million  decrease  in  farmer  income  to 
the  American  agricultural  economy. 
Indeed,  the  yield  provision  will  con- 
tribute to  farm  income  in  the  short 
riin  by  making  $625  million  worth  of 
Government-owned  commodities  avail- 
able to  producers  through  compensa- 
tion for  program  payment  yield  reduc- 
tions exceeding  3  percent  in  1986  and 
reductions    exceeding    5    percent    in 

1987. 

The  underplanting  provision  of  the 
bill,  an  item  with  which  many  Sena- 
tors are  concerned,  is  also  expected  to 
shore  up  depressed  prices  for  many 
nonprogram  crops,  such  as  dry  edible 
beans,  popcorn,  and  potatoes.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  provision  is  $190 
million  during  the  fiscal  years  1986-88 
period. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
serving  as  our  official  scorekeeper.  at- 
tributes savings  of  $920  million  over 
the  next  3  fiscal  years  to  reduced  pro- 
gram levels  of  the  Targeted  Export  As- 
sistance Program  and  the  Export  En- 
hancement Program.  Let  me  make  two 
general  points  about  these  savings. 

First,  while  the  CBO  attributes  sub- 
stantial cost  savings  to  these  provi- 
sions, the  administration  is  much  less 
willing  to  score  these  provisions  as 
such.  Indeed,  during  conference  con- 
sideration of  the  1985  farm  bill,  no 
costs  whatsoever  were  attributed  by 
the  administration  to  these  export 
programs.  It  logically  follows  that  it 
cannot  attribute  any  savings  to  some- 
thing that  never  had  a  cost. 

In  fact,  the  administration  has  gone 
on  record  to  sUte  that  its  willingness 
to  support  the  underplanting  and 
yield  provisions  of  this  bill  is  predicat- 
ed on  the  inclusion  of  Export  En- 
hancement Program  language  that 
will  mitigate  the  necessity  of  offering 
across  the  board,  indiscriminate 
export  subsidies  to  such  nations  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Iran.  We  have  also 
been  informed  that  more  costly  yield 
provisions,  including  a  freeze  of  pro- 
gram payment  yields  at  1985  levels, 
will  receive  a  veto  reconimendation 
from  the  President's  senior  advisors. 

Second,  these  savings  do  not  reflect 
reduced  income  support  activity  in  the 
domestic  agricultural  economy.  They 
actually  reflect  an  anticipation  of 
larger  commercial,  unsubsidized  sales 
of  agricultural  exports  as  a  result  of 
fewer  government  commodities  being 
placed  on  the  international  market. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  under- 
planting  and  yield  provisions  of  this 
bill  can  be  expected  to  enhance  the 
income  of  many  of  our  producers,  and 
the  reductions  in  the  export  programs 
will  mainly  serve  to  ensure  that  no 
taxpayer  subsidies  will  be  used  to  un- 
derpin the  economies  of  unfriendly 
foreign  governments. 


Moreover.  Mr.  President,  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  substantial  revisions 
of  the  majority  leaders  package  will 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  administra- 
tion, because  it  never  attributed  costs 
to  the  export  programs.  Therefore, 
modification  of  the  leader's  package 
could  result  in  this  entire  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  Nations  farmers  being 
lost.  I  hope  that  Senators  will  with- 
hold amendments  for  these  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  just  so  it  will  be  avail- 
able for  all  Senators  and  others  who 
may  be  interested,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  proposed  bill,  which  I 
sent  to  the  desk  and  for  which  I  asked 
immediate  consideration,  which  re- 
quest met  an  objection  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa.  Mr. 
Harkin.  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
also  a  section-by-section  analysis. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  want  to  make 
sure.  I  did  not  quite  understand  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na. I  had  a  hard  time  hearing  him  over 
here.  I  wonder  if  I  could  hear  that 
again. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Maybe  it  is  my  Yankee 
accent  that  confused  the  Senator.  I 
simply  wanted  to  print  the  proposed 
bill  in  the  Record  so  it  will  be  avail- 
able tomorrow  morning  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  and  anybody  else  who  Is 
interested  in  the  legislation  as  pro- 

DOSCd. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posed bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Foocl  Secu- 
rity Improvements  Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  2.  NONPROCRA.M  CROPS. 

(a)  Wheat. -Section  107D<c)(l)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  section 
308  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out 
"or  nonprogram  crops"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  clauses  (i)  and  (iv)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (K))"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (CKiii).  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To  be 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  clause,  such 
producers  must  devote  such  acreage  to  con- 
servation uses  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (K).":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (K)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(K)(i)  The  SecreUry  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acre- 
age otherwise  required  to  be  developed  to 
conservation  uses  as  a  condition  of  qualify- 
ing for  payments  under  subparagraph  (C)  to 
be  devoted  to  sweet  sorghum  or  the  produc- 
tion of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower. 
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castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plan- 
tago  ovato,  flaxseed,  tritlcale.  rye.  commod- 
ities for  which  no  substantial  domestic  pro- 
duction or  market  exists  but  that  could 
yield  industrial  raw  material  being  import- 
ed, or  likely  to  be  imported,  into  the  United 
States,  or  commodities  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  (including  kenaf),  subject 
to  the  following  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  permit  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
such  production  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(I)  the  production  is  not  likely  to  In- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 
and  will  not  affect  farm  income  adversely: 
and 

"(II)  the  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  commodity,  or,  in 
the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  sub- 
stantial domestic  production  or  market 
exists  but  that  could  yield  industrial  raw 
materials,  the  production  is  needed  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  such  raw 
material  and  could  lead  to  increased  indus- 
trial use  of  such  raw  material  to  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  United  States  Industry. 

"(ilMI)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(ID,  the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  for  a  State  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acreage  other- 
wise required  to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  subparagraph  (C)  in  such 
State  to  be  devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 

"(II)  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted for  any  crop  under  subclause  (I)  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  haying  and 
grazing  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
effect.". 

(b)  Ped)  Grains.— Section  105C(c)(l)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as  added  by 
section  401  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"or  nonprogram  crops"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears in  clauses  (1)  and  (iv)  an  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (I))": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (BKlii),  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To  be 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  clause, 
such  producers  must  devote  such  acreage  to 
conservation  uses  (except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (I)).":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (I)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(I)(i)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acre- 
age otherwise  required  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying 
for  payments  under  subparagraph  (B)  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovato.  flaxseed,  tritlcale.  rye,  conunodltles 
for  which  no  substantial  domestic  produc- 
tion or  market  exists  but  that  could  yield  in- 
dustrial raw  material  being  Imported,  or 
likely  to  be  imported,  into  the  United 
States,  or  commodities  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  (including  kenaf).  subject 
to  the  following  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  permit  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
such  production  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(I)  the  production  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 


and  will  not  affect  farm  income  adversely: 
and 

"(II)  the  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  commodity,  or.  In 
the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  sub- 
stantial domestic  production  or  market 
exists  but  that  could  yield  industrial  raw 
materials,  the  production  is  needed  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  such  raw 
material  and  could  lead  to  increased  indus- 
trial use  of  such  raw  material  to  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  United  States  industry. 

"(iiXI)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(II).  the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  for  a  State  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acreage  other- 
wise required  to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  subparagraph  (B)  in  such 
State  to  be  devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 

"(II)  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted for  any  crop  under  subclause  (I)  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  haying  and 
grazing  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
effect.". 

(c)  CoTTOM.— Section  103A(c)(l)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  section 
501  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"or  nonprogram  crops"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears in  clauses  (i)  and  (iv)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (G))": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)(iii).  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To  be 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  clause,  such 
producers  must  devote  such  acreage  to  con- 
servation uses  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (O)). ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (G)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(G)(i)  The  SecreUry  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acre- 
age otherwise  required  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying 
for  payments  under  subparagraph  (B)  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantago 
ovato.  flaxseed,  tritlcale.  rye,  commodities 
for  which  no  substantial  domestic  produc- 
tion or  market  exists  but  that  could  yield  in- 
dustrial raw  material  being  imported,  or 
likely  to  be  Imported,  Into  the  United 
SUtes.  or  commodities  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  (including  kenaf).  subject 
to  the  following  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  permit  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
such  production  only  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(I)  the  production  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  suppori  program 
and  will  not  affect  farm  income  adversely; 
and 

"(II)  the  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  commodity,  or.  In 
the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  sub- 
stantial domestic  production  or  market 
exists  but  that  could  yield  industrial  raw 
materials,  the  production  is  needed  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  such  raw 
material  and  could  lead  to  increased  indus- 
trial use  of  such  raw  material  to  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  United  States  industry. 

"(11  HI)  Except  as  provided  In  subclause 
(II).  the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  re- 


quest of  the  SUte  committee  esUbllshed 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  for  a  SUte  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acreage  other- 
wise required  to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  subparagraph  (B)  In  such 
SUte  to  be  devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 

"(II)  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted for  any  crop  under  subclause  (I)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  haying  and 
grazing  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
effect.". 

(d)  Rice.— Section  101A(c>(l)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  section  601 
of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"or  nonprogram  crops"  e^h  place  it  ap- 
pears in  clauses  (1)  and  (iv)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (G)) ": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)(iii).  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To  be 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  clause,  such 
producers  must  devote  such  acreage  to  con- 
servation uses  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (G)).":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (G)  and 
Inserting  in  Hue  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(G)(1)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acre- 
age otherwise  required  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
ser\'ation  uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying 
for  payments  under  subparagraph  (B)  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor 
t>eans,  mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantago 
ovato,  flaxseed,  tritlcale.  rye.  commodities 
for  which  no  substantial  domestic  produc- 
tion or  market  exisU  but  that  could  yield  In- 
dustrial raw  material  being  Imported,  or 
likely  to  be  Imported,  into  the  United 
SUtes,  or  commodities  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  (Including  kenaf),  subject 
to  the  following  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  permit  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
such  production  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(I)  the  production  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 
and  will  not  affect  farm  income  adversely; 
and 

"(II)  the  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  commodity,  or,  in 
the  case  of  conunodltles  for  which  no  sub- 
stantial domestic  production  or  market 
exists  but  that  could  yield  Industrial  raw 
materials,  the  production  Is  needed  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  such  raw 
material  and  could  lead  to  increased  indus- 
trial use  of  such  raw  material  to  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  United  States  Industry. 

"(11)(I)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(II).  the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  SUte  committee  esUblished 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  for  a  State  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acreage  other- 
wise required  to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  subparagraph  (B)  in  such 
SUte  to  be  devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 

"(ID  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted for  any  crop  under  subclause  (I)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  haying  and 
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grazing  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
eWect.".  ,„„„ 

(e)  Am»ucatioi«.— In  the  case  of  the  1986 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice,  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  producer  who 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  the  producer, 
before  February  26.  1986.  planted  or  con- 
tracted to  plant  for  the  1986  crop  year  a 
portion  of  the  permitted  acreage  of  the  pro- 
ducer to  any  agricultural  commodity  other 
than  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
extra  long  sUple  cotton,  rice,  or  soybeans. 

SEC.  J.  FARM  PROGRA-M  PAYMENT  YIELDS. 

(a)  EsTABUSHED  Price  Payments  for  1986 
AHD  1987  Crop  Years.— Section  506<b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 1031  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph (2)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (5). 
respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  hew  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  year 
for  a  commodity,  if  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  for  a  farm  is  reduced  more  than 
3  percent  below  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  for  the  1985  crop  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  producers  estab- 
lished price  payments  for  the  commodity  (in 
the  form  of  commodities  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation)  in  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  same  total  return  to  producers 
as  if  the  farm  program  payment  yield  had 
not  been  reduced  more  than  3  percent  below 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  for  the 
1985  crop  year. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  1987  crop  year  for 
a  commodity,  if  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  for  a  farm  is  reduced  more  than  5  per- 
cent below  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  the  1985  crop  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  esUblished 
price  payments  for  the  commodity  (in  the 
form  of  commodities  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation)  in  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  same  total  return  to  producers 
as  if  the  farm  program  payment  yield  had 
not  been  reduced  more  than  5  percent  below 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  for  the 
1985  crop  year.", 
(b)  Farm  Program  Payment  Yields  tor 

1988  AND  SUBSE«UENT  CROP  YEARS.— SCCtion 

506(cKl)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  paragraph,  for 
purposes  of  establishing  a  farm  program 
payment  yield  for  any  program  crop  for  any 
farm  for  the  1988  and  subsequent  crop 
years,  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
the  1986  crop  year  may  not  be  reduced  more 
than  10  percent  below  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  for  the  farm  for  the  1985 
crop  year.". 

SEC.  4.  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  FOR  ACRICILTIRAL 
TRADE  AND  FOOD  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Chance  op  Title.— (1)  Section  1113  of 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  caption,  by  striking  out  "food 
AID"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "food  as- 
sistance": and 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Pood  Aid"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Pood  Assistance". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  2  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Pood 
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Aid"  In  the  Item  relating  to  section  1113  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Pood  Assistance". 

(b)  Appointment  of  Initial  Special  As- 
sisTANT.— Section  1113(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  President 
shall  appoint  the  initial  Special  Aastetant 
not  later  than  May  1.  1986.". 

(c)  Removal  of  Level  I  Classification.— 
Section  5312  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
as  amended  by  section  1113(d)  of  the  Pood 
Security  Act  of  1985.  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  Item  relating  to: 

■Special  Assistant  for  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Pood  Aid.". 

(d)  Compensation  for  the  Special  Assist- 
ANT.-Section  1113(d)  of  the  Pood  Security 
Act  of  1985  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Compensation  for  the  Special  Assist- 
ant shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  an 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  of  not  less  than  the 
rate  applicable  to  positions  In  level  III  of 
the  Executive  Schedule.". 

SEC.  S.  TARGETED  EXPORT  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  1124  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(a)  Por  export  activities  authorized  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  in 
addition  to  any  funds  or  commodities  other- 
wise required  under  this  Act  to  be  used  for 
such  activities— 

"(1)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986.  through  September  30. 
1988,  the  Secretary  shall  use  under  this  sec- 
tion not  less  than  $50,000,000  of  funds  of.  or 
commodities   owned    by,    the   Corporation; 

and 

"(2)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30. 1989.  and  September  30.  1990. 
the  Secretary  shall  use  under  this  section 
not  less  than  $325,000,000  of  funds  of.  or 
commodities  owned  by,  the  Corporation.". 

SEC    t.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXPANSION  OF  MAR- 
KETS FOR  INITED  STATES  ACRICIL- 
TIRAL coMMOorriES. 
Subsection  (i)  of  section  1127  of  the  Pood 
Security  Act  of  1985  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'(i)  During  the  period  beginning  October 
1.  1985.  and  ending  September  30.  1988.  the 
Secretary  shall  use  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  the  products  thereof  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  to  carry  out  this  section, 
except  that  the  value  of  the  commodities 
and  products  may  not  be  less  than 
$1,000,000,000.  nor         more  than 

$1,500,000,000.  To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  such  commodities  shall  be  used 
in  equal  amounts  during  each  of  the  years 
in  such  period.". 

SEC.  7.  HAY  AND  GRAZING  ON  DIVERTED  WHEAT 
AND  FEED  GRAIN  ACREAGE. 

(a)  Wheat.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
107D(fK4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(as  added  by  section  ^^6oi  the  Pood  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985)  is  amS^ed  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (li), 
the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  request  of 
the  State  committee  established  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b))  for 
a  Stete  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or 
any  part  of  such  acreage  diverted  from  pro- 
duction by  participating  producers  In  such 
State  to  be  devoted  to— 

"(I)  hay  and  grazing  during  not  less  than 
5  of  the  principal  growing  months  (as  estab- 
lished for  a  SUte  by  the  State  committee). 
In  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  of  wheat;  and 


(II)  grazing,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
1987  through  1990  crops  of  wheat. 

"(ID  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1990  crops  of  wheat,  grazing  shall 
not  be  permitted  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
under  clause  (l)(II)  during  any  5-consecu- 
tlve-month  period  that  Is  esUblished  for 
such  crop  for  a  State  by  the  SUte  commit- 
tee esUblished  under  section  8(b)  of  such 
Act.".  ^       , 

(b)  Peed  Grains.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  105C(f  )(4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (as  added  by  section  401  of  the  Pood 
Security  Act  of  1985)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (ID. 
the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  request  of 
the  SUte  committee  esUblished  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b))  for 
a  SUte  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or 
any  part  of  such  acreage  diverted  from  pro- 
duction by  participating  producers  in  such 
SUte  to  be  devoted  to— 

"(I)  hay  and  grazing  during  not  leas  than 
5  of  the  principal  growing  months  (as  esUb- 
lished for  a  SUte  by  the  SUte  committee), 
in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  of  feed  grains; 
and 

"(II)  grazing.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the 
1987  through  1990  crops  of  feed  grains. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1990  crops  of  feed  grains,  grazing 
shall  not  be  permitted  for  any  crop  of  feed 
grains  under  clause  (i)(II)  during  any  5-con- 
secutlve-month  period  that  Is  esUblished 
for  such  crop  for  a  SUte  by  the  State  com- 
mittee esUblished  under  section  8(b)  of 
such  Act.". 


SEC.  8.  PROTECTION  OF  BASE  ON  NONPROCRAM 
CROP  ACREAGE. 

Section  504(b)(2)  of  the  agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (as  added  by  section  1031  of  the 
Pood  Security  Act  of  1985)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clause  (D)  as  clause 
(E);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (C)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(C)  acreage  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  permitted  acreage 
for  a  program  crop  and  the  acreage  planted 
to  the  crop.  If  the  acreage  considered  to  be 
planted  Is  devoted  to  conservation  uses  or 
the  production  of  commodities  permitted 
under  section  107D(c)(lMK),  105C(c)(l)(I). 
103A(cHl)(G),  or  101A(c)(l)(G).  as  the  case 
may  be; 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1986 
through  1989  crop  years,  acreage  In  an 
amount  equal  to  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  permitted  acreage  for  a  program  crop 
for  each  of  the  1986  and  1987  crop  years.  35 
percent  of  the  permitted  acreage  for  the 
1988  crop  year,  and  20  percent  of  the  per- 
mitted acreage  for  the  1989  crop  year.  If— 

"(i)  the  acreage  considered  to  be  planted  is 
planted  to  a  crop,  other  than  a  program 
crop,  peanuts,  soybeans,  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  or  commodities  specified  in  clause 
(C); 

"(ID  the  producers  on  the  farm  plant  for 
harvest  to  the  program  crop  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  permitted  acreage  for  such  crop; 
and 

"(III)  paymente  are  not  received  by  pro- 
ducers under  107D<cKl)(C),  105C(c)(lKB), 
103A(c)(lKB),  or  101A(c)(l)(B),  as  the  case 
may  be;  and". 

SEC  ».  MARKETWIDE  service  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  Hearing.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
receipt  of  a  proposal  to  amend  a  milk  mar- 
keting  order   in   accordance   with   section 


8c(5KJ)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
reenacted  with  amendments  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7 
U.S.C.  e08c(SKJ))  (as  added  by  section  133 
of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  proposal. 

(b)  Implementatioh.— Not  later  than  130 
days  after  a  hearing  is  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  implement. 
In  accordance  with  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  a  marketwlde  service  payment 
program  under  section  8c<S)<J)  of  such  Act 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  such  Act. 

SECTION  10.  increased  MILK  ASSESSMENTS  TO 
MEET  DEFICIT  REDL'CTION  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

Effective  March  1,  1986.  section  201(d)(2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as  amended 
by  section  101(a)  of  the  Pood  Security  Act 
of  1985  (Public  Law  99-198)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"The"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  provided  In  subparagraph  (E),  the";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)(D  In  lieu  of  any  reductions  In  pay- 
ments made  by  the  SecreUry  for  the  pur- 
chase of  milk  and  the  producU  of  milk 
under  this  subsection  during  the  period  be- 
ginning March  1,  1986,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986,  required  under  the  order  issued 
by  the  President  on  February  1,  1986,  under 
section  252  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
(Public  Law  99-177),  the  Secretary  shall  In- 
crease the  amount  of  the  reduction  required 
under  Subparagraph  (A)  during  the  period 
beginning  April  1,  1986,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986,  as  the  sole  means  of  meeting 
any  reductions  required  under  the  order  In 
payments  made  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purchase  of  milk  and  the  products  of  milk 
under  this  subsection. 

"(ID  The  aggregate  amount  of  any  in- 
creased reduction  under  clause  (1)  shall  be 
equal,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  reduction  that  would 
otherwise  be  required  under  the  order  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (1)  In  payments  made  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purchase  of  milk  and 
the  products  of  milk  under  this  subsection 
during  the  period  beginning  March  1.  1986, 
and  ending  September  30,  1986.  except  that 
the  amount  of  any  Increased  reduction 
under  clause  (i)  may  not  exceed  12  cenU  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  marketed.". 

Pood  Security  Improvements  Act  of  1986— 
Section-by-Section  Summary 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title. 

Sec.  2.  Revises  the  underplanting  provi- 
sion by  limiting  production  to  conserving 
crops  unless  the  SecreUry  determines  that 
production  of  specified  non-program  crops 
Is  not  likely  to  Increase  the  cost  of  price  sup- 
port programs  and  will  not  adversely  affect 
farm  Income.  Allows  haying  and  grazing  on 
underseeded  acreage  at  state  option  unless 
the  SecreUry  determines  that  It  will  result 
In  a  serious  adverse  economic  impact. 

Sec.  3.  For  1986  crops,  provides  for  com- 
pensating producers  In  CCC  commodities 
for  any  reduction  In  their  total  return  re- 
sulting from  a  reduction  of  more  than  3  per- 
cent in  their  program  payment  yield  from 
the  1985  level.  Por  1987  crops,  provides  com- 
pensation for  any  reduction  In  return  result- 
ing from  a  reduction  of  more  than  5  percent 
from  the  1985  level.  Limits  to  10  percent  the 
amount  by  which  the  program  payment 
yield  for  1986  crops  can  be  reduced  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  yields  for  1988  and 
beyond. 


Sec.  4.  Sets  the  salary  level  for  the  Special 
Assistant  for  Agricultural  Trade  and  Food 
Assistance  at  not  less  than  Level  III  and  re- 
quires appointment  not  later  than  May  1, 
1986. 

Sec.  S.  Reduces  mandatory  funding  for 
the  Targeted  Export  Assistance  Program  to 
$50  million  per  year  for  FY-86/88.  Retains 
the  required  annual  funding  level  of  $325 
million  for  FY-89/90. 

Sec.  6.  Reduces  the  amount  of  CCC  com- 
modities required  to  be  used  under  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program  (EEP)  from 
$2  billion  to  $1  billion.  Provider  that  up  to 
$1.5  billion  In  commodities  may  be  used 
under  the  EEP  program  In  FY-86/88. 

Sec.  7.  Allows  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers to  hay  and  graze  set-aside  acreage 
during  at  least  five  of  the  principal  growing 
months  for  1986  crops. 

Sec.  8.  Allows  production  of  non-program 
crops,  without  loss  of  base,  on  up  to  one- 
half  of  permitted  acreage  In  1986  and  1987. 
Reduces  base  protection,  as  a  percentage  of 
permitted  acreage,  to  35%  in  1988,  20%  in 
1989,  and  0%  In  1990. 

Sec.  9.  Requires  the  SecreUry  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  Implement  a  marketwlde 
service  payment  plan  to  allow  dairy  coopera- 
tives to  receive  compensation  for  processing 
non-member  milk. 

Sec.  10.  Requires  that  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-HolUngs  requirement  for  FY- 86 
for  the  dairy  program  be  met  through  an  in- 
crease in  the  producer  assessment,  not  to 
exceed  12  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  \s  here,  I  just 
want  to  see  if  we  can  at  least  come  to 
an  understanding  of  what  we  are 
really  arguing  about  here.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  the  Senator  has  no  objection 
to  the  substance  of  the  so-called  dairy 
portion  of  the  compromise  package 
that  has  been  printed;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  yield  for  a  reply,  I  say  I  have  no 
problems  with  the  dairy  portion.  My 
problems  have  to  do,  as  I  said  earlier 
in  my  remarks,  with  the  fact  that  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program  that 
we  put  In  the  farm  bill  is  being  cut 
here  by  these  technical  amendments 
by  $415  million  over  and  above  what  it 
costs  to  change  the  yield  payments  in 
the  technical  changes. 

I  am  objecting  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  taking  $415  million— over  3  years- 
out  of  the  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram. So  I  have  that  objection.  But  I 
have  no  objection,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  dairy  portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
do  this  step  by  step,  if  I  can.  There  is  a 
section  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  un- 
derplanting. It  is  my  understanding 
from  the  conversations  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  no  objections  to 
this  underplanting  provision  as  well.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  have  an  objection  to 
changing  the  underplanting  provi- 
sions. However,  we  can  vote  on  that 


here  on  the  floor,  and  I  will  cast  my 
vote  against.  Quite  frankly,  to  change 
that  would  not  be  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  farmers  I  represent  in  Iowa. 
But  I  am  always  willing  to  make  some 
tradeoffs  on  things  like  that,  if  that  is 
necessary.  

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  want  to  make  the 
further  point  on  this  export  question. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  there  Is  a 
difference  of  scoring  between  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  and  the 
CBO  with  regard  to  the  effect  or  the 
scoring  on  the  overall  export  program. 
Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  that  dif- 
ference? I  believe  the  Senator's  objec- 
tions could  relate  ultimately  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  scoring  of  the 
CBO  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scoring 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Conunittee  on 
the  other.  That  is  my  understanding. 
Is  that  the  Senator's  imderstandlng? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield  further — 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  understand  there  is 
some  difference  between  the  way  CBO 
scores  and  the  way  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee scores. 

Bat  as  we  learned  in  the  debate  on 
the  farm  bill  when  it  was  up  In  Decem- 
ber, and  other  bills  have  been  here  on 
the  floor,  that  we  have  to  score  by 
CBO.  That  was  always  the  controlling 
entity  on  the  farm  bill.  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  the  controlling  entity 
here.  CBO  scores  it,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, over  3  years  at  $415  million  out 
of  the  Export  Enhancement  Program. 

Mr.  KASTEN,  I  think  what  we  are 
talking  about  then  is  an  agreement,  al- 
though  not  a  complete  agreement, 
with  these  three  elements:  The  dairy 
element,  the  underplanting  element, 
and  we  have  an  export  element  which 
Involves  yields  and  Improvement  In 
the  yields.  Those  are  the  three  ele- 
ments that  are  before  us. 

At  least  one  of  those  elements  ii 
time  sensitive.  I  should  say  it  is  an 
emergency,  because  on  the  1st  of 
March,  USDA  Is  supposed  to  go  for- 
ward with  a  method  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  Gramm-Rudman  that 
Includes  a  4.3-percent  cut  in  purchase 
payments  vmder  the  price  support  pro- 
gram. It  will  be  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  effort  that  will  be  made  In  this 
legislation,  and  I  believe  It  has  strong 
bipartisan  support. 

So  we  have  a  problem  in  terms  of 
the  time  sensitivity  of  the  overall 
package,  but  most  immediately  of  the 
dairy  element  because  March  1  has 
passed. 

So  I  would  just  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  ought  to  be  addressing  our- 
selves to  working  out  these  questioiu. 
We  ought  to  be  addressing  ourselves  to 
working  out  the  differences  between 
CBO  and  OMB  scoring. 

I  will  go  back  and  pick  up  where  I 
was  a  couple  of  minutes  ago. 
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It  seenxs  to  me  that  we  have  these 
three  elements.  We  have  a  dairy  ele- 
ment, we  have  an  underplantlng  ele- 
ment and  we  have  an  export  element. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
make  sense  for  us  because  there  is  a 
genuine  agreement  on  the  dairy  ele- 
ment there  is  a  minor  question  on  the 
underplantlng,  and  there  is  the  ques- 
tion as  to  scoring  on  the  export  bill. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that 
ought  to  be  discussed  and  debated. 

I  believe  what  we  ought  to  be  doing 
is  going  foward  with  this  bill.  We  find 
ourselves  in  the  parliamentary  posi- 
tion in  which  in  order  to  go  forward 
we  have  to  have  unanimous  consent. 
This  means  that  this  body  carmot  op- 
erate by  a  majority  vote  because  a  ma- 
jority vote  clearly  would  not  only  go 
forward  with  this,  but  we  would  pass 

(Mr.  DURENBERGER  assumed  the 

chair.)  ^      „       .  _ 

Mr.    BRADLEY,    will    the   Senator 

yield?  .    . 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 

moment. 

This  body  at  this  particular  moment 
is  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  Member 
who  for  any  reason  may  just  stand  up 
and  say  no.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
partisan.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  or 
would  be  partisan.  I  know  that  on  the 
dairy  section  a  member  of  the  opposite 
party  who  is  as  interested  in  this  as  I 
am— a  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator   from  Vermont-and   I   have 
worked  on  this  compromise  now  for.  I 
do  not  know.  4  or  5  weeks.  It  is  not  a 
partisan  question  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  would  not  associate  myself 
with  some  of  the  remarks  that  have 
come  from  other  places.  But  we  have 
to  move   forward.   There   are  differ- 

Mr  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr  BYRD.  I  have  been  hearing 
about  this  mythical  bUl.  Where  is  the 
bill?  Has  the  committee  met  and  re- 
ported out  a  bill? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  My  understanding  is 
that  there  is  a  compromise  package.  It 
is  not  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  It  is  a  pack- 
age that  was  printed  in  the  Record  on 
Friday  last.  It  is  a  package  that  a 
number  of  us  have  been  working  on 
for  a  number  of  weeks.  It  is  a  package 
which  has  included  participation,  I  un- 
derstand, by  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska; 
the  chairman  of  the  Dairy  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  ranking  member,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont;  as  weU  as  a 
number  of  other  leaders  in  the  overall 
issue  It  was  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr  BYRD.  It  has  no  stature.  It  has 
no  stature  if  it  is  just  printed  in  the 
Record.  Has  the  biU  been  introduced? 

Mr  KASTEN.  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
bill  particularly  being  introduced,  and 


also  because  of  time  consequences  has 
not  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

Mr  BYRD.  Has  not  the  problem 
been  known  for  some  time?  Why  could 
not  the  committee  have  met  and  re- 
ported out  a  bill?  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  let  me  ask  him  if  this 
is  the  situation?  I  am  not  a  farm  State 
Senator.  .     .     ,^ 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Agriculture 
Committee  has  not  reported  out  a  bill, 
no  comparable  bill  has  come  over  from 
the  House  and  been  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, nor  has  any  Senator  introduced 
a  bill.  All  that  we  know  is  that  a  bill-a 
mythical  bill-has  been  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  has  no  stat- 
ure there,  not  a  bit  more  than  that 
Record  has  as  a  bill.  Why  does  not 
somebody  introduce  a  bill  so  the  farm 
State  Senators  can  read  it? 

Mr.    BRADLEY.    Will    the    leader 

yield? 
Mr.   BYRD;   The   Senator   has   the 

Mr  KASTEN.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  after  I  briefly  re- 
spond to  the  minority  leader. 

I  am  not  on  the  committee.  If  there 
had  been  a  bill  here  that  had  gone 
through  all  the  hoops,  I  would  be  sup- 
porting it.  We  are  proceeding  in  this 
way  because  of  the  emergency  nature 
of  this  whole  problem.  We  were  not 
sure  on  the  dairy  section,  which  was 
the  one  that  concerned  me  up  until 
the  last  minute,  whether  they  were 
going  to  go  to  the  assessment  route 
which  was  the  route  that  was  agreed 
to  in  the  farm  bill  conference  or 
whether  they  were  going  to  go  the 
purchase  price  route.  Nobody  knew. 

At  the  last  minute  it  turned  out  this 
was  the  way  they  were  going  to  go, 
and  so  we  tried  to  combine  this  as  a 
package  with  the  other  technical 
changes  in  the  farm  bill. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  by 
unanimous  consent  there  was  also  a 
question  like  this  that  arose  before  the 
recess.  There  was  a  cross-compliance 
agreement  reached   by   the   majority 
leader,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  others,  and  a 
cross-compliance     technical     amend- 
ment passed  this  body  on  a  voice  vote 
about  2  weeks  ago.  And  it  was  agreed 
to.  That  is  where  we  went  because  of 
the  emergency  nature  of  that  prob- 
lem. That  Is  why  we  are  trying  to  go 
that  way  again. 

I  am  happy  to  do  it  in  any  way  that 
we  can  except  the  days  are  going  by, 
and  we  have  to  do  something. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question?  . 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  BRADLEY.  The  Senator  made  a 
sUtement  that  everyone  was  agreed 
on  the  dairy  portion  of  the  bill.  I 
would  have  to  say  right  out  I  am  not 
so  sure  I  am  agreed  on  the  dairy  por- 
tion of  the  bill.  And.  frankly,  not  bemg 
an    agricultural    State    Senator,    nor 


being  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  could  have  benefited 
from  the  discussion  of  this  in  the  com- 
mittee. That  is  what  the  committee 
process  is  for. 

Could  the  Senator  tell  me  why  no 
bill  has  been  introduced?  Here  we  are 
on  the  floor,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  talk 
about  who  is  holding  up  what. 

The  question  is.  Is  there  no  bill 
before  us?  Why  is  there  not  a  bUl  on 
the  calendar? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  that  this  was  viewed  by  a 
number  of  people,  both  in  the  majori- 
ty and  in  the  minority,  as  an  emergen- 
cy situation  that  could  best  be  taken 
care  of,  because  of  its  timeliness  and 
because  of  its  emergency  nature,  as  an 
amendment  or  as  a  bill  that  would  be 
referred  to  the  calendar,  that  it  would 
not  go  to  the  committee  but  simply  to 
take  it  from  the  desk  and  pass  it. 

Initially  it  was  viewed  that  this 
would  be  agreed  to  by  a  number  of 
Senators  and  would  be  passed  by  voice 

vote.  „        ,  . 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  am  really  asking 
these  questions  in  terms  of  informa- 
tion as  much  as  in  terms  of  whether  I 
will  object.  ^  ^  , 

Could  the  Senator  tell  me  what  is 
the  emergency  nature? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  will  respond  to  the 
Senator's  question.  On  the  1st  of 
March  the  USDA  was  instructed  to 
put  into  effect  a  certain  change  in  the 
price  support  purchase  program  to 
comply  with  the  4.3  percent  reduction 
in  Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  Gramm-Rudman  will  cut 
dairy  price  supports? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Gramm-Rudman  will 
reduce  prices  to  farmers  one  way  or 
another.  Dairy  farmers  will  be  taking 
their  fair  share  of  the  cuts. 

In  the  1985  farm  bill  and  in  the  1985 
farm  bill  conference  section  on  dairy, 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  would  take  effect.   In  that 
conference  they  came  to  an  agreement 
that  if  there  were  adjustments  to  be 
made  in  dairy  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman    targets,    those    adjustments 
would  be  made  by  increasing  from  40 
cents  to  50  cents  the  assessment  to  all 
dairy  farmers  as  opposed  to  reducing 
the  price  supports  by  50  cents  to  a 
smaller  group  of  farmers.  That  agree- 
ment was  known  and  understood  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  the 
House  and   the   Senate.   Republicans 
and  Democrats,  anyone  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  That  agreement 
was  referred  to  in  the  context  of  the 
1985  farm  bill  conference. 

What  happened  then  is  that  another 
conference,  the  conference  on  Gramm- 
Rudman.  with  another  group  of  Sena- 
tors, was  silent  on  this  question  of  how 
dairy  programs  would  be  affected  by 
Gramm-Rudman.  As  a  result,  we  have 
an  agreement  that  was  reached  by  all 


the  people  who  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion and  the  problems  and  the 
Gramm-Rudman  conference  was  silent 
on  it.  Therefore,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  did  not  have  sufficient  in- 
structions as  to  how  it  would  go  for- 
ward and  implement  the  dairy  pro- 
gram so  that  it  complies  with  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  that  if  I  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  is  saying,  the 
question  is  really  how  the  dairy  pro- 
gram will  meet  the  requirements  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  The  Senator  is 
saying  that  in  the  farm  bill,  the  way  it 
was  arranged  was  by  increasing  the 
cost  on  farmers,  and  the  way  it  came 
out  of  the  conference  on  Gramm- 
Rudman  was  to  reduce  the  price  sup- 
port level.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  conference  on 
Gramm-Rudman  was  silent  on  the 
question. 

And  the  way  it  came  out  of  USDA 
was  by  effectively  reducing  the  price 
support  by  over  50  cents. 

If  I  can  conclude  this  point,  on  the 
question  of  the  emergency  nature  of 
this,  the  problem  is  that  that  change, 
by  law.  has  to  take  place  on  March  1. 
Now.  because  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  has  passed  this,  and  we  are 
waiting  to  pass  it,  USDA  is  waiting  for 
us  to  pass  it  now  after  tacking  more 
things  on  it.  and  has  just  stopped  pur- 
chases of  dairy  products  to  see  what  to 
do.  That  is  why  it  is  important  that  we 
address  this  problem  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  on  the  floor.  He  is  a 
lesuler  on  this  issue.  Let  me  share  with 
both  Senators  my  general  thought  and 
reaction. 

To  me,  the  question  is  not  how  dairy 
farmers  will  meet  their  requirements 
under  Gramm-Rudman.  but  there  is 
also,  I  think,  a  consumer  question.  I 
come  from  a  State  where  there  are  a 
lot  of  consumers,  consumers  of  milk.  If 
what  you  are  saying  is  that  your  pre- 
ferred route  is  to  increase  the  assess- 
ments on  dairy  farmers  so  that  the 
price  can  remain  higher  for  all  con- 
sumers of  dairy  products,  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  accept.  I  think  the  relevant 
question  is,  what  was  the  decision 
taken  in  the  farm  bill  and,  therefore, 
why  in  Gramm-Rudman  was  it  not 
consistent? 

What  the  Senator  is  asking  me  to  do, 
if  I  understand  the  explanation  cor- 
rectly, is  to  say  this  is  only  a  question 
of  how  Gramm-Rudman  is  met  and 
what  do  I  care  in  terms  of  whether 
farmers  pay  more  in  terms  of  taxes  or 
whether  I  pay  less  in  price  support. 

Well.  I  care  if  the  result  is  increasing 
milk  prices. 

As  I  understand  what  you  have  said, 
by  keeping  the  milk  price  support 
higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  you 
basically  put  a  floor  under  milk  prices 
for  every  consumer  in  this  country. 


Maybe  the  Senator  can  enlighten 
me. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  would  like  to  be  in 
the  position,  let  me  say,  where  we  are 
debating  it  and  not  just  at  the  point 
where  we  are  just  talking  about  It,  as 
we  have  done  for  several  days  now, 
where  when  someone  objects.  It  sends 
us  back  to  ground  zero. 

Let  me  speak  very  briefly  before 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

No.  1,  this  would  not  increase  milk 
prices.  We  are  not  increasing  the  price 
support.  What  we  are  doing  is  prevent- 
ing a  further  reduction  in  the  price 
support.  Milk  prices  will  not  be  re- 
duced. 

The  other  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question  is  whatever  the  situation  is 
now,  the  basic  issue  occurred  in  the 
context  of  an  amendment  in  the 
Senate  called  the  Hawkins-Moynihan 
amendment,  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  I  believe,  voting  in  the  af- 
firmative on  that  amendment,  with 
the  argument  taking  place  right  now 
being  basically  the  argument  that  we 
heard  under  Hawkins-Moynihan.  That 
amendment  lost.  There  was  not  a  50- 
cent  cut. 

At  that  point,  the  bill  went  on  and  it 
got  to  conference.  An  agreement  was 
reached  in  the  conference  as  to  how 
Gramm-Rudman  would  be  implement- 
ed with  respect  to  the  dairy  program. 

That  agreement  was  made  by  a 
number  of  people  and  was  part  of 
agreements  and  compromises  taking 
place  within  that  conference. 

Therefore,  even  though  certain 
Members  of  the  Senate  supported  the 
Hawkins-Moynihan  amendment,  a 
number  of  those  Senators  in  part  of 
these  discussions  said: 

You  are  right,  we  would  have  preferred  to 
have  this  cut  but  It  is  not  fair  for  us  to  come 
back  and  take  another  kick  at  It  now  that 
we  have  made  an  agreement  and  the  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  In  the  conference  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  House  Mem- 
bers and  Senators. 

So  there  are  questions  about  the 
merit  of  the  issue  Itself;  that  is  one  set 
of  questions. 

The  other  question  is  an  agreement 
was  reached  in  the  conference.  All  we 
are  trying  to  do  now  is  to  implement 
the  agreement  that  was  reached  in  the 
conference  by  Senators,  and  Congress- 
men who  had  disagreements  whether 
to  cut  support  prices.  I  would  guess  a 
year  from  now  when  we  are  voting  on 
another  farm  bill  or  another  dairy  sec- 
tion, this  whole  set  of  arguments  will 
be  renewed. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  increase  the 
price  of  milk.  We  are  not  seeking  to  in- 
crease the  support  price. 

We  are  simply  seeking  to  maintain 
the  support  price  at  the  level  it  is  at 
right  now. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  the  Senator  is 
saying  essentially  that  the  program  he 
cares  so  much  about  got  caught  in  the 


jaws  of  Oramm-Rudman  that,  in 
haste,  we  enacted  without  seeing  it< 
full  repercussion  in  a  program  such  at 
the  Dairy  Program.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  prolong  this  discussion.  I 
support  Gramm-Rudman,  and  I  sup- 
port the  dairy  industry  and  the  farm 
and  agriculture  community  taking 
their  share  of  spending  reductions.  My 
understanding  of  how  It  should  be  im- 
plemented is  different  from  the  way  it 
would  be  implemented  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  legislation.  I  think  my  under- 
standing is  the  understanding  of  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  House 
Members  and  Senate  Members  inter- 
ested in  this  issue.  I  think  everything 
is  going  be  be  caught  somewhat  in  the 
jaws  of  Gramm-Rudman.  It  is  just 
that  we  ought  to  be  consistent  and  ev- 
erything ought  to  take  Its  fair  share 
and  that  fair  share  should  not  be  cut 
disproportionately  in  terms  of  geogra- 
phy or  in  terms  of  different  groups. 

I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  if  he  could,  address 
the  question  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  did  not  address?  That  is, 
that  in  the  dairy  industry  now,  in  the 
absence  of  this  alternative  of  meeting 
Gramm-Rudman,  price  supports  would 
drop.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  that 
would  result  in  lower  milk  prices.  Is 
that  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Why,  if  the  price  support  level 
dropped,  would  not  the  result  t>e  lower 
milk  prices? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  still  have  the  floor.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? I  was  about  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  made  the  point.  I 
believe,  that  by  increasing  the  assess- 
ment, we  were  not  going  to  Increase 
the  price  of  milk.  That  is  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make.  Whether  or  not  the 
price  of  milk  would  be  lowered  if  the 
support  price  were  lowered  is  another 
question.  That  argtmient  one  could 
make;  the  price  of  milk  could  be  low- 
ered but  that  the  problem  we  have  is 
that  the  impact  would  be  felt  by  a 
very  small  proportion  of  fanners. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  Is 
that  this  debate  ought  to  take  place 
within  the  context  of  a  bill  we  can  go 
forward  on.  I  think  it  is  wrong  for 
people  to  obstruct  the  regular  legisla- 
tive process  from  going  forward. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  try  to  address  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey  and  first  say  that  several  years 
ago.  the  price  of  milk  was  at  $13.10 
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and  despite  Inflation,  the  nominal 
price  is  now  $11.60.  It  has  gone  down 
quite  a  good  deal. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  reason  that 
this  was  not  a  bill  that  was  heard  in 
committee  in  the  normal  way.  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 
prefer,  is  that  there  was  an  agreement 
struck  at  the  time  of  the  conference 
back  in  December,  the  conference  re- 
garding the  farm  bUl.  that  in  the  event 
there  would  be  further  budgetary  re- 
quirements due  to  Gramm-Rudman. 
which  was  going  through  conference 
at  about  the  same  time— if  I  may 
repeat,  at  the  time  we  held  the  confer- 
ence back  then,  we  had  the  under- 
standing among  Senators,  among  the 
principal  negotiators— Senator  Leahy. 
Tony  Coklho.  myself.  Senator  Dole 
was  there,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
true.  and  one  or  two  others  were  there 
asweU.  ^   ^. 

We  agreed  that  in  the  event  the 
Gramm-Rudman     conference     report 
was  passed  and  the  bill  was  passed,  all 
these  things  were  happening  simulta- 
neously, and  more  demands  were  made 
to     meet     Gramm-Rudman     require- 
ments—more demands  were  made  by 
Gramm-Rudman      itself-that      they 
would  be  met  by  a  further  assessment; 
that  an  assessment  of  40  cents  was 
levied  upon  the  dairy  farms  and  that 
the  assessment  would  be  raised  in  the 
event     it     was     necessary     to     meet 
Gramm-Rudman     requirements.     We 
thought  we  had  that  understanding. 
Because  that  turned  out  not  to  be  the 
understanding  from  the  standpoint  of 
the    Department    of    Agriculture,    we 
had  to  move  very  quickly.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  thereupon  introduced 
a  biU  here  and  held  it  at  the  desk.  I 
hope    that    the    Senator    from    New 
Jersey  became  aware  of  it  in  that  way 
or  through  his  staff.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
did  with  respect  to  informing  all  the 
other  Senators.  But  it  came  up  in  this 
manner  because  an  agreement  that  we 
had  made  really  was  not  performed 
upon,  that  there  would  be  an  addition- 
al assessment. 

There  would  be,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  a  decrease  in  the 
price  of  milk  in  the  event  the  assess- 
ment were  not  increased.  It  would  be  a 
difficult  blow,  frankly,  for  dairy  farm- 
ers in  all  States,  because  there  has  al- 
ready been  a  40-cent  assessment  and 
then  we  would  add  to  it  50  cents  or  55 
cents  in  price;  so  it  would  be  upward  of 

a  buck.  ,  .  J.    » 

This  industry  has  gone,  as  I  indicat- 
ed from  initially  $13.10  in  1981,  I 
think,  down  to  $11.60  presently  in 
nominal  terms— unadjusted  for  infla- 
tion. So  with  that  in  mind  and  with, 
really,  all  the  political  variants  in 
mind,  some  people  who  did  indeed— 
certainly,  RepresenUtive  Coelho  had 
the  consumer  in  mind.  We  like  to 
think  we  aU  have  the  consumer  In 


mind,  but  some  of  us  have  in  reality 
more  than  others.  But  I  think  all  the 
political  elements  were  considered  at 
some  length,  including  by  the  E>epart- 
ment     of     Agriculture.     That     was 
thought  to  be  the  agreement.  When 
that  agreement  did  not  play  out  the 
way  we  thought  it  would,  then  we  had 
to  move  quickly  to  have  a  bona  fide 
technical  corrections  bill,  because  this 
is  what  we  thought  we  had  agreed 
upon  had  it  become  part  of  the  law. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    BRADLEY.    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 
explanation.  I  now  have  clarification 
that  I  needed,  because  the  issue  as  it 
emerged  in  discussion  earlier  was  that 
everybody    was    signed    off    on    this 
agreement  and  somehow  or  other,  be- 
tween the  cup  and  the  lip,  it  did  not 
happen    when    Gramm-Rudman    was 
passed.  , 

I  was  troubled  by  that  because  of  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture saying  that  there  was  no 
agreement.  I  think  that  the  Senator's 
comments  clarify  that  point,  which 
was  Indeed  as  he  said:  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  said  there  is 
no  agreement  and  there  was  no  agree- 
ment and  therefore,  this  legislation  is 
necessary  over  the  objection  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  we  thought  there  was  an 
agreement.  Senators  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Representatives  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  including  the 
majority  leader  and  myself,  including 
Senator  Leahy— as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  whole  thing  took  place  in  Senator 
Leahy's  office— we  thought  there  was 
indeed  an  agreement.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  thought  otherwise. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  He  says  in  his  letter 
of  February  28:  "While  we  agreed  that 
there  were  discussions  at  the  time"— 
this  Is  with  reference  to  the  assess- 
ment—"with  respect  to  the  assessment 
we  do  not  agree  that  such  an  under- 
standing was  agreed  to  by  Secretary 
Block." 

That  is  essentially  the  letter.  The 
Senators  explanation  clarifies  that. 
Everybody  in  the  room  thought  there 
was  an  agreement  except  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  is  not  un- 
usual with  many  departments  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  very  much 
for  his  explanation.  I  am  just  curious 
if  he  could  take  the  time  to  answer  an- 
other question  about  the  Boschwitz 
approach  to  the  farm  program  gener- 
ally. What  would  happen  to  the  dairy 
program  under  the  Boschwitz  ap- 
proach, which  as  I  see  it  Is  a  very  Inno- 
vative approach. 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. As  he  will  recall.  It  was  my  plan  to 
wean  the  whole  agricultural  Industry 
from  the  Government  and  to  make  the 
planting  decisions  and  the  milking  de- 
cisions   and    everything    else    more 


market  oriented  and  responding  to 
supply  and  demand  rather  than  re- 
sponding to  Government  programs.  I 
must  tell  the  Senator  that  the  most 
difficult  area  in  which  to  achieve  that 
is  dairy,  because  unlike  wheat  or  com 
or  other  items  dairy  has  no  shelf  life, 
unless  you  want  to  put  It  In  caves  and 
make  it  into  nonfat  dried  milk,  which 
we  do  not  particularly  want  to  do.  And 
so  weaning  them  away  is  perhaps 
more  difficult  in  dairy. 

This  particular  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  really  does 
not  have  an  impact  one  way  or  an- 
other in  that  process.  It  does  not  help 
it,  to  be  honest  with  the  Senator.  It 
does  not  hurt  it.  to  be  honest  with  the 
Senator.  ,      ^^  , 

Mr  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  response  to  my 
question,  and  I  also  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  response  to  my 
questions  because  I  think  there  is  the 
impression  created— and  feel  free  at 
any  time  to  correct  my  impression— 
that  this  really  emerged  after  the  ef- 
fects of  Gramm-Rudman  on  the  Farm 
Program    and    particularly    in    dairy 
were  known  and  at  the  last  minute 
before  the  4.3-percent  cut  Is  to  go  into 
effect.  This  is  a  last-ditch  attempt  to 
avert  it  from  taking  effect.  I  think 
there  was  concern  on  the  part  of  many 
Senators  who  have  cared  a  lot  about 
other  Federal  spending  programs  that 
this  was  in  the  real  sense  an  attempt 
to  exempt  a  segment  of  the  agricultur- 
al sector  from  its  fair  share  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  cuts. 

It  is  with  that  in  mind  that  I  have 
come  to  the  floor  to  express  real  con- 
cern about  moving  to  this  on  the  eve 
of  ttte  first  experience  with  what  these 
cuts  might  mean  to  our  States.  I  think 
the  explanation  the  two  Senators  have 
given  it  is  very  clear  and  thorough 
one. 

While  I  was  waiting  for  other  Sena- 
tors to  return  to  the  floor.  I  wonder  if 
either  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  or 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  might 
Inform  me.  because  I  was  not  In  the 
farm  conference,  needless  to  say.  how 
the  conference  arrived  at  the  Qonclu- 
slon  of  increasing  assessments  instead 
of  reducing  the  price  supports.  Why  is 
that  a  better  path  not  only  toward 
meeting  Gramm-Rudman  but  in  terms 
of  farm  policy? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  we 
tried  to  anticipate  what  would  happen 
in  Gramm-Rudman.  I  forget  which 
was  occurring  first,  the  farm  bill  con- 
ference or  the  Gramm-Rudman  con- 
ference. They  were  more  or  less  con- 
temporaneous. It  was  not  clear  to  us 
what  would  happen,  and  yet  It  was 
clear  to  us  that  we  had  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  dairy  program.  And  so 
after  much  negotiation  we  took  the 


route  of  an  assessment  on  each  dairy 
producer.  Because  we  did  that  and  be- 
cause if  you  now  combined  that  with 
also  a  price  reduction,  you  would 
really  come  into  a  very,  very  large 
number  that  would  be  very  damaging 
to  the  Industry,  we  want  to  continue 
on  the  route  that  we  began,  and  that 
Is  the  assessment  route.  That  Is  why 
we  also  sought  that  agreement,  and 
thought  we  had  that  agreement,  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture— you 
know,  what  if.  I  suppose  all  kinds  of 
conferences  which  were  going  on  that 
moment  tried  to  anticipate  what  If 
Gramm-Rudman  passes,  and  what  the 
effect  would  be,  and  so  we  sought  to 
anticipate  that. 

We  thought  also  that  we  had  an 
agreement  that  the  second  stage,  so  to 
speak,  would  be  further  assessment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  explanation.  I  feel  that  it  was 
helpful.  I  assume  there  will  be  other 
Senators  who,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  stated,  will  want  to  address 
this  issue  in  some  greater  depth  when 
and  if  we  actually  get  to  the  bill. 

I  note  that  many  Senators  on  both 
sides  have  expressed  to  me  their  con- 
cern with  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
a  bill  before  us.  They  are  concerned 
that  it  should  not  be  a  practice  to 
simply  put  a  bill  in  the  Record  one 
day  and  then  the  next  day  move  to  act 
on  it  except  something  that  is  truly  a 
technical  correction.  I  do  not  happen 
to  believe  this  is  a  technical  correc- 
tion. I  think  this  might  have  been  a 
suljstantive  misunderstanding  that 
will  be  corrected  if  this  bill  were 
passed.  But  I  have  serious  doubts 
about  saying  it  Is  a  technical  correc- 
tion. 

In  the  Finance  Committee,  when  we 
have  done  major  tax  bills.  I  always 
thought  we  were  best  at  describing  as 
a  technical  correction  something  with 
substantive  implications,  but  I  think 
this  bill,  and  this  provision  in  particu- 
lar, has  serious  substantive  implica- 
tions. That  is  not  to  say  It  is  not  fully 
consistent  with  the  agreement  of  the 
participants  In  the  farm  conference.  It 
Is  simply  to  say  that  It  Is  not  technical. 
I  think  that  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
a  number  of  Senators  have  sought  to 
discuss  the  motion  to  proceed  as  op- 
posed to  getting  on  the  bill  itself 
where  we  would  essentially  be  return- 
ing to  a  farm  vote  which  we  all  took 
last  year,  and  those  who  held  one  posi- 
tion lost  and  by  moving  to  proceed— 
and  actually  proceeding  to  the  bill— 
those  who  believe  that  these  kinds  of 
dairy  price  supports  really  have  the 
effect  of  making  consumers  pay  more 
for  milk  would  have  the  opportunity 
once  again  to  walk  to  the  guillotine 
while  those  who  support  the  dairy 
price  support  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  winning. 

Again,  I  think  that  Is  the  rationale 
for  our  concern. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, and  a  great  deal  of  interest,  to 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  on  the  dairy  issue.  Let  me 
sum  up  one  thing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  The 
toughest  price  that  he  and  his  con- 
stituents might  have  to  pay  is  if  those 
dairy  farmers  are  not  out  there.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  arguing  over  wheth- 
er the  price  of  a  quart  of  milk  is  a 
penny  or  two  higher  or  lower.  What 
we  are  talking  about  Is  whether  those 
dairy  farmers  will  be  in  place  in  order 
to  provide  the  milk  and  dairy  products 
this  Nation  needs. 

But  let  me  get  to  another  part  of 
this  correction  that  the  Senator  was 
addressing,  saying  that  this  is  far  more 
than  a  technical  correction. 

One  of  the  key  parts  of  this  fix,  if  we 
are  going  to  call  it  a  fix,  and  I  guess  we 
might  just  as  well  do  that— it  is  prob- 
ably better  than  "a  technical  correc- 
tion bill."  I  suppose  if  we  were  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  we  would 
talk  about  a  technical  correction  bill. 
There  are  enough  Philadelphia  law- 
yers around  to  figure  out  the  various 
tax  codes.  In  fact,  every  time  we  re- 
vised tax  legislation  in  the  last  4  years, 
all  we  did  was  make  work  for  the  tax 
lawyers  and  the  tax  lobbyists.  On  the 
farm,  however,  it  is  the  farmer  who 
has  to  make  those  Interpretations. 

In  the  case  of  proven  yields,  what  we 
did  in  this  bill,  as  one  of  those  1,220 
changes  that  were  made  in  the  bill, 
was  that  we  called  for  anchoring  the 
yields  on  which  Farm  Program  pay- 
ments are  made  to  a  5-year  period— 
1981  to  1985. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  that  what  we  said  in  that  bill 
was  that  the  yields  will  be  figured 
from  1981  to  1985  in  the  Farm  Pro- 
gram payment  yields  for  those  5  years. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  this 
Senator  and  the  understanding  of  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  un- 
derstanding of  those  Senators  who 
were  on  the  Conference  Committee— 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas— that  what  we  were 
doing  was  putting  in  place  in  this  bill  a 
definitive  5-year  period,  so  that  when 
OMB  came  in  to  try  to  figure  the  cost 
of  this  bill  In  those  out-years,  they 
could  not  cleverly  tamper  with  It  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  thought  might 
possibly  be  what  the  Lord  gave  us  In 
yields  In  those  out-years.  They  always 
emphasize  the  high  side.  They  always 
come  down  with  the  worst  budget 
Impact  possible. 

So  we  said:  "Fine.  Let's  anchor  it  to 
a  finite  5-year  period,  so  that  we  know 
exactly  what  type  of  situation  we  are 


going  to  have."  That  is  the  reason  for 
that. 

Then,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  they  took  the  words  "Farm 
Program  payment  yields"  not  as  the 
yield  on  which  Farm  Program  pay- 
ments were  figured  for  that  year,  but, 
rather,  the  composite  yield  from  years 
far  behind,  and  that  is  where  the  prob- 
lem comes. 

Some  farmers  are  having  their  pay- 
ments reduced  15  or  20  percent.  I  do 
not  recall  how  the  Senator  voted  on 
the  farm  bill.  That  is  not  Important. 
But  certainly  all  of  us  In  this  Chamber 
remember  the  debate  and  the  argu- 
ments that  went  on  between  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  happened  to  be  participating  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  as  much  as  with  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  because  I  was 
one  who  wanted  a  Farm  Program  pay- 
ment freeze.  I  felt  that,  given  the  eco- 
nomic disaster  in  rural  America,  we 
had  to  have  a  payment  freeze  so  that 
farm  bankers,  farm  credit  administra- 
tors, and  the  rest,  could  understand 
that  there  was  a  definitive  payout  in 
those  out  years  for  which  they  had 
the  operating  loans  figured.  That  is 
the  debate.  That  is  how  we  decided  It. 

Suddenly,  at  the  last  moment,  a  dif- 
ferent Interpretation  came  in,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  fixed. 

Let  me  conclude  by  assuring  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  and  other 
Senators  who  may  be  wondering  about 
whether  we  are  trying  to  beat  a 
Gramm-Rudman  deadline  that  I  am 
not  here  to  debate  Gramm-Rudman.  I 
did  not  support  Gramm-Rudman.  I 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  few  who  did 
not.  I  do  not  want  to  get  imo  the 
debate  as  to  how  that  flawed  pfe«e  of 
legislation  happened  to  go  through.  I 
think  it  puts  a  hit  on  21.7  percent  of 
the  budget;  and  if  you  are  going  to 
reduce  deficits,  which  I  support,  you 
have  to  go  across  the  board,  but  that  Is 
another  argument. 

Right  now,  however,  we  have  a  situa- 
tion of  timeliness.  Timeliness  is  the 
important  thing.  Farmers  have  to 
work  according  to  the  Lord's  calendar, 
not  according  to  some  politician's  cal- 
endar. When  it  Is  time  to  plant,  you 
have  to  get  the  crop  In  the  ground  or 
you  will  lose  the  crop  for  the  whole 
year,  and  it  is  becoming  planting 
season  across  America.  It  is  starting  in 
the  South,  and  farmers  in  the  North- 
em  States  will  be  In  those  fields 
within  a  month.  They  have  to  know 
what  this  program  Is  going  to  be  like. 

We  have  had  one  postponement 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
until  midweek,  this  week,  so  that  Con- 
gress could  figure  it  out.  Thursday, 
nothing  happened.  Friday,  nothing 
happened.  Monday,  nothing  hap- 
pened. Again  today,  nothing  hap- 
pened. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues would  allow  us  to  bring  this 
blU  to  the  noor,  to  quit  arguing  over 
the  motion  to  proceed,  bring  the 
amendments  that  are  desired,  however 
many  they  might  be.  If  it  is  a  Harkin 
amendment  or  a  Bradley  amendment 
or  a  Boschwitz  amendment  or  even  an 
Andrews  amendment,  let  us  have  votes 
up  and  down,  if  votes  au-e  demanded. 
But  let  us  get  on  about  the  process  of 
doing  what  needs  to  be  done,  so  that 
we  can  do  it  in  a  timely  fashion  and 
not  inflict  an  even  greater  burden  on 
the  farm  families  in  this  country.  If 
you  have  not  been  out  there,  you  have 
seen  it  on  the  television  sets  that  have 
been  brought  into  the  meetings,  the 
homes,  and  the  churehes.  You  know 
the  problem  there. 

The  one  thing  those  farmers  do  not 
need  inflicted  on  them  as  an  addition- 
al burden  is  the  Senate  and  the  House 
taking  its  sweet,  old  time  delaying  and 
delaying  and  delaying.  That  is  not  jus- 
tice, Mr.  President.  That  is  being  total- 
ly irresponsible. 

I  hope  we  can  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  tonight  and  vote  on  those 
amendments  that  are  needed  or  sug- 
gested or  are  in  order.  Let  us  vote 
them  up  or  down,  and  let  us  see  what 
we  can  get  done  to  further  clarify  the 
misunderstandings  that  came  about— I 
suspect  honestly,  but  nonetheless  that 
are  there.  They  are  not  part  of  what 
was  debated  on  this  floor  and  need  to 

I  would  appreciate  the  cooperation 
of  whoever  might  need  to  cooperate  in 
that  most  imi>ortant  project. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  sum  up  what  my  friend  from 
North  Dakota  has  said,  and  I  address 
my  remarks  to  the  Senator  from  New 

We  thought  we  were  freezing  yields, 
and  I  ran  around  the  floor  here  seek- 
ing amendments  to  the  farm  bill  to 
freeze  the  yields.  Farm  payments  are 
made  not  on  how  much  of  the  crop 
you  grow  this  year  but  what  your  yield 
is,  on  an  average,  over  the  3,  4,  or  5 
preceding  years.  We  thought  we  were 
freezing  it. 

The  farm  bill  came  out  and  we  had 
rolled  them  about  and  we  had  not  in- 
tended that. 

I  think  that  summarizes  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  said. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  In  fact,  the  big 
debate  came  between  whether  we  were 
freezing  farm  program  payments  for  4 
years,  3  years,  2  years.  Some  of  us  got 
rolled  over,  and  we  ended  up  with  a  2- 
year  freeze. 

Let  me  say  that  as  sure  as  the  Lord 
Is  in  Heaven,  and  I  am  sure  she  is 
there— He  is  there— there  has  to  be  an 
understanding  that  the  debate  that 
took  place  on  this  floor,  and  the  con- 
gressional intent,  was  to  freeze  farm 
program  payments  for  2  years.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  get  in  this  fix  we 


are     putting     together     as    of     this 
moment.  ^ 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

That  did  not  take  place.  As  soon  as 
we  get  done  with  the  farm  debate,  we 
are  going  to  get  on  to  the  other  debate 
with  respect  to  whether  or  not  the 
Lord  is  up  there.  It  will  probably  be 
shorter  than  this  farm  debate. 

Nevertheless,  we  thought  we  were 
freezing  things  in  place.  The  fact  that 
we  were  freezing  things  in  place  would 
save  money,  because  yields  were  going 
up.  cows  were  getting  better,  farmers 
are  getting  better  at  what  they  are 
doing.  One  of  their  defenses  against 
low  prices  was  to  produce  more  per 
acre,  per  cow. 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  about  dairy 
is  time  limits.  We  put  something  to- 
gether called  the  low  herd  buy  out. 
which  is  predicated  on  bids  that  would 
be  made  to  the  Secretary,  and  those 
bids  have  to  be  submitted  by  March  7, 
which  I  believe  is  Friday. 

The  farmers  really  have  to  have  a 
sense  of  what  the  price  structure  is 
going  to  be,  whether  it  is  an  assess- 
ment, whether  it  is  a  price  reduction. 
We  need  to  get  this  passed  because 
they  are  wondering  whether  or  not 
they  should  make  a  bid. 

One  other  thing  that  I  did  not  think 
about  when  the  Senator  talked  to  me 
about  reforming  dairy  is  that  much 
can  be  done  with  respect  to  making 
even  prices.  The  prices  start  on  the 
Minnesota-Wisconsin  border,  and  they 
get  higher  the  further  they  go,  par- 
ticularly coming  east  and  southeast, 
not  so  much  as  going  west,  somehow 
leveling  out  those  price  differentials 
which  were  put  into  place  40,  50  years 
ago   because   there   was   not   enough 
milk  production  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  There  were  shortages.  There 
were  not  good  highways.  There  were 
not  good  refrigeration  trucks,  and  so 
forth,   to   take   it   around.   Somehow 
they  were  trying  to  smooth  that  out 
or,  for  instance,  allowing  producers  to 
condense  milk,  send  it  to  Florida,  send 
it  to  New  Jersey,  from  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, or  wherever.  Then  you  rewater 
it.  add  water  again.  Take  the  milk 
powder  and  add  a  little  soy  oil  and  add 
some   water   as   well.   Then   we   can 
indeed  lower  the  price  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  make  them  more  market  ori- 
ented. 

I  will  be  very,  very  pleased  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  on 
that  and  I  have  appreciated  his  inter- 
est in  my  approach  to  farm  problems. 
I  thank  him  very  much. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  just 
about  everything  that  can  be  said 
about  this  package  has  been  covered 
this  evening.  Many  different  factors 
seem  to  have  entered  into  the  discus- 
sion, some  of  which  I  have  heard  for 
the  first  time  late  this  evening. 


I  have  been  around  here  a  number 
of  years,  serving  in  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  I 
have  seen  much  more  complicated,  de- 
tailed amendments  offered  from  the 
floor  and  adopted  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  with  far  less  consider- 
ation than  this  package  we  are  offer- 
ing in  the  form  of  the  Food  Security 
Improvement  Act. 

I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  anyone  who  has  been  follow- 
ing this  issue  at  all.  and  I  would  have 
to  assume  that  anyone  interested  in 
the  problem  is  certainly  following  it. 
does  not  have  a  full  understanding  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  package.  The 
Food  Security  Improvement  Act  is  not 
something  that  has  just  been  offered 
in  the  last  day  or  two. 

The  discussion  of  these  proposals 
has  been  going  on  for  a  matter  of 
weeks.  They  are  not  that  complicated, 
nor  that  difficult. 

I  cannot  believe,  that  with  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  agriculture  crisis  and  the  se- 
rious economic  plight  of  farmers,  that 
anyone  would  think  that,  a  particular 
amendment  might  raise  the  price  of 
milk  or  whatever  it  is,  a  few  cents. 

I  have  never  heard  anyone  say  that 
the  farmers  are  getting  overpaid  for 
their  product.  Perhaps  we  have  had  it 
too  well  in  this  country  all  these  years. 
I  understand  that  during  World  War 
II,  Europeans  found  out  what  it  was 
like  to  have  a  shortage  of  food.  Be- 
cause they  remember  hunger  they 
have  the  European  Economic  Conunu- 
nity,  and  pay  far  more  than  the 
market  price,  for  their  agricultural 
products.  Most  of  the  cost  is  borne  by 
the  consumers  who  buy  the  food,  not 
through  the  government  itself. 

Maybe  we  have  to  have  a  food  short- 
age here  to  appreciate  the  abundant, 
cheap  food  that  we  have  in  this 
Nation. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  quarrel 
with  the  statement  that  far  less  of  the 
average  American  wage  earner's  take- 
home  pay  goes  into  food  costs  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

To  claim  that  we  might  drive  up  the 
price  of  food  is  really  discouraging  to 
me.  I  hate  to  think  that  is  going  to  be 
the  attitude  of  Congress  to  condemn 
every  proposal  that  would  cause  food 
prices  to  go  up  just  because  the  farmer 
happens  to  be  getting  more  for  his 
product. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  seen  the  price 
of  food  rise.  But  I  doubt  that  anyone 
who  is  knowledgeable  about  agricul- 
ture would  ever  try  to  claim  that  the 
farmer  is  reaping  the  benefits  of  it.  He 
gets  a  very,  very  small  percentage  of 
the  food  dollar.  It  is  no  secret  that 
when  you  buy  a  package  of  Post  Toas- 
ties  you  are  probably  paying  2  or  3 
cents  for  the  food  product  that  is  in  it. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  wrapper  on  the 
loaf  of  bread  costs  more  than  the 
wheat  that  goes  into  the  bread. 
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And  then  to  think  that  tonight,  and 
the  past  2  weeks  we  have  been  quib- 
bling over  the  chance  that  we  may  im- 
prove the  farmers'  lot.  it  is  unbeliev- 
able to  me  that  we  have  this  kind  of 
thinking  in  this  Congress. 

This  past  summer  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  found  the  farm  crisis  a  big 
enough  problem  to  raise  funds  for  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  Some  of  our 
leading  country  music  stars  and  other 
celebrities  participated  in  a  concert  at- 
tempting to  raise  some  money  to  assist 
troubled  farmers. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  poll  where  the 
people  in  this  country  said  we  should 
do  more  to  help  farmers.  I  hope  those 
same  people  are  still  of  this  opinion  if 
they  were  foroed  to  pay  a  little  more 
for  food,  so  the  farmer  might  get  a 
halfway  decent  return  for  his  product. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota  for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  most  crucial 
problem  that  agriculture  producers 
are  facing  right  now  is  high  interest 
rates  and  credit  at  high  interest  rates 
or  even  the  lack  of  credit  because  the 
interest  rates  are  so  high?  Once  you 
figure  what  it  costs  just  to  service  a 
debt  the  cash  flow  is  not  there,  and 
some  of  these  producers  are  at  the 
borderline  so  they  may  not  be  able  to 
get  credit  this  spring.  Does  my  friend 
not  find  that  to  be  the  No.  1  crush 
right  now? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  At  the  very  moment  I 
am  sure  that  is  right.  Once  we  solve 
the  credit  crisis,  we  will  still  need  a 
decent  market  so  that  fanners  can 
take  care  of  the  interest  on  the  loans 
or  whatever  it  is  they  are  using  for 
credit  to  get  into  the  field.  This  is  just 
part  of  the  overall  package,  but  it  is  a 
very  important  part  that  could  be  very 
quickly  corrected  tonight  without  any 
great  problems  to  anyone  concerned. 

For  the  most  part,  this  is  pretty 
much  corrective  legislation,  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  telling  anyone  that  we  are 
going  to  solve  the  agriculture  plight 
because  of  this  legislation.  However,  it 
certainly  will  help. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  abso- 
lutely right.  We  still  have  excessive  In- 
terest rates  and  still  have  problems  ob- 
taining credit. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  wonder  if  my 
friend  from  South  Dakota  is  aware 
that  the  concern  that  many  of  us  have 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  that  there  is 
no  bill  pending.  There  is  not  even  a 
bill  pending  on  this.  It  is  just  a  series 
of  proposals  that  have  been  presented 
to  the  desk,  but  there  is  no  bill  pend- 
ing that  is  going  to  get  any  consider- 
ation in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
very  suddenly  or  I  suspect  in  any 
other  committee  on  what  to  do  about 
farm  credit  this  spring.  Some  of  us 
feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  be 


addressing  something  on  that  in  this 
particular  package.  Does  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota  share  that  con- 
cern with  me? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  This  proposal  deals 
directly  with  the  1985  Pood  Security 
Act  that  we  passed  at  the  close  of  ses- 
sion last  year,  we  were  not  trying  to 
broaden  it  into  anything  else.  There  is 
other  legislation  floating  around  that 
would  address  the  credit  problem.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  and  Senator  Bosch- 
witz have  offered  a  bill  called  the 
Farm  Credit  Partnership  Act.  I  have 
also  joined  Senator  Nickles  of  Okla- 
homa in  addressing  the  problems 
farmers  are  experiencing  with  the 
Farm  Credit  System. 

I  certainly  do  not  quarrel  with  credit 
legislation.  I  think  the  overall  reper- 
cussions are  probably  greater  than 
this  corrective  measure.  However.  I 
would  suggest  that  farm  credit  amend- 
ments are  far-reaching  amendments 
that  we  have  not  gone  into  and  are 
going  to  involve  all  kinds  of  dollars. 
Just  things  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  pointed  out,  the  normal  yield 
factor  was  misinterpreted  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  are  merely  trying  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

I  guess  this  is  not  the  first  time  this 
has  happened. 

Let  me  say  I  went  down  to  the  IRS 
yesterday,  and  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
today  because  of  an  interpretation 
they  are  putting  on  motor  vehicle  logs, 
a  problem  that  I  thought  this  Con- 
gress solved  by  a  92-to-l  vote  earlier. 

Finally,  because  of  a  little  extra  lan- 
guage in  the  House  version  that  went 
to  the  conference  committee,  the  IRS 
has  now  come  out  with  a  whole  new 
proposal  that  actually  involves  keep- 
ing log  books  without  actually  require- 
ing  them.  The  IRS  claims  that  the  log 
books  will  really  count  when  the  chips 
are  down  and  they  are  checking  your 
records. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  are  going  to 
pass  a  whole  new  program.  We  are  just 
trying  to  tell  the  IRS  what  we  intend- 
ed. Far  be  it  for  me  to  say  that  we  do 
not  need  a  credit  package,  but  I  would 
not  suggest  that  I  could  devise  one  and 
put  it  out  overnight. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend,  I  have  just  recently  introduced 
a  bill  with  a  couple  of  cosponsors  that 
would  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
permit  agricultural  lenders,  whether 
they  are  commercial  banks  or  PCA's 
or  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
to  get  money  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve at  whatever  the  rediscount  rate 
is— that  would  be  about  7.5  percent 
right  now— which  would  probably 
mean  that  the  rates  through  a  com- 
mercial bank  or  PCA  would  probably 
be  9  percent  for  agricultural  borrow- 
ers. 

Now  there  have  been  no  hearings  on 
that  bill.  Although  I  would  like  to  see 
it  passed.  I  think  probably  the  proper 
procedure  is  there  would  be  hearings 


on  that  bill  and  it  would  be  in  the 
Banking  Committee,  not  even  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

But  in  the  farm  bill  that  was  passed 
last  fall,  the  export  enhancement  fea- 
tures were  very  much  in  the  bill.  Now 
what  this  package  does  is  to  reduce 
two  areas:  the  export  PIK  is  reduced 
and  the  targeted  export  enhancement 
section  is  reduced.  So  if  we  pass  it  as  it' 
is  now  we  are  taking  a  big  step  back- 
ward on  export  enhancement.  But 
there  is  something  else  that  was  in  the 
farm  bill  that  does  deal  directly  with 
credit  and  that  is  the  discretion  to  ad- 
vance a  loan  on  commodities,  whether 
it  is  wheat  or  com  or  what  have  you, 
to  people  who  sign  up  at  the  time  of 
signup  at  7.75  percent  interest.  Now 
that  could  be  implemented  and  it  has 
not  been  implemented  and  some  of  us 
feel  that  perhaps  we  should  be  right 
onto  that  in  making  sure  that  it  is  im- 
plemented because  that  is  getting 
credit  out  in  a  timely  way  at  reduced 
interest  rates. 

I  want  to  express  those  two  con- 
cerns: the  step  backwards  on  exports 
that  would  be  enacted  into  law,  step- 
ping back  from  where  we  were  in  De- 
cember of  last  year  when  we  passed 
the  law;  and  second,  we  have  not  tul- 
dressed  credit  and  it  can  be  addressed 
to  some  extent  by  the  Secretary  just 
advancing  one-half  of  the  loan  at  the 
time  of  signup  so  the  producers  would 
have  an  advantage  of  lower  interest 
rates. 

So  I  do  want  to  express  to  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota,  with  whom  I 
think  I  invariably  agree  on  matters 
pertaining  to  agriculture,  that  we  do 
have  some  very  serious  concerns  and 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  as- 
surances from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, from  the  administration,  or 
for  that  matter  from  the  majority 
leader  and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  Senator 
Helms,  on  how  we  are  going  to  take 
care  of  those  two  items. 

Senator  Harkin  has  been  very  inter- 
ested and  has  been  correct,  I  believe, 
in  firmly  taking  a  stand  that  at  the 
time  of  signup  that  one-half  of  the 
loan  should  be  made  available  to  those 
producers  at  that  rate  of  interest  in 
order  to  satisfy  some  of  the  credit 
crunch  that  producers  are  facing  right 
now.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  appreciate  what  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana,  is 
saying.  But  you  know  we  are  not 
voting  on  this  package,  we  are  merely 
asking  for  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
proposal  up.  I  have  no  idea  what  the 
judgment  of  this  body  might  be  when 
it  comes  time  to  vote  on  the  whole 
package  or  a  part  of  it.  All  we  are 
asking  for  is  the  opportunity  to  bring 
it  up  for  consideration  and  let  what- 
ever happens  happen. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  going  to 
fall  strictly  along  political  lines.  I  be- 
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lleve  there  are  portions  of  this  bill 
that  Democrats  would  like  to  have  cor- 
rected Just  as  much  as  Republicans. 
There  may  be  several  additions,  which 
is  always  a  concern  on  any  bill.  Howev- 
er. I  do  not  think  this  would  preclude 
anyone  from  offering  an  amendment. 

We  are  trying  to  correct  something. 
We  are  telling  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, 'You  are  not  doing  this 
right.  This  is  the  way  we  meant  it  and 
this  is  the  way  we  want  proven  yields 
what  we  want  when  we  come  to  be  es- 
Ublished.  Let  us  bring  it  up  and  give 
us  a  chance  to  vote.  I  think  that  is  all 
any  of  us  who  have  been  talking  about 
this  proposal  want  to  do.  We  have  no 
assurance  of  the  final  outcome  if  we 
put  it  to  a  vote,  but  at  least  a  majority 
should  decide  it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding,  but  I  just  want  to 
make  one  more  observation.  When  we 
do  not  have  hearings  and  when  we  do 
not  even  have  a  bill  before  us  but  a 
packet  that  is  sent  down  to  the  desk 
every  day,  somewhat  different,  we 
know  that  without  some  understand- 
ing with  the  chairman  and  the  majori- 
ty leader,  we  know  exactly  how  the 
votes  are  going  to  come  out.  We  will 
not  have  a  shot.  I  think  these  matters 
are  very  vital  because  we  are  backing 
up  on  export  enhancement  a  tremen- 
dous amount,  and  why  we  are  doing  it 
is  not  clear.  But  it  is  true  that  there  is, 
over  and  above  what  the  cost  of 
making  these  other  adjustments  are, 
there  is  a  further  reduction  in  export 
enhancement  of  over  $400  million. 

Now  why  we  are  doing  that,  I  am  not 
sure.  But  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  do 
that— and  obviously  the  votes  are 
there  to  do  that— then  certainly  pru- 
dence should  teU  us  that  we  should  try 
to  find  some  other  areas  where  we  can 
make  that  up  because  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  get  a  price  for  these  farmers, 
exports  are  going  to  be  part  of  it  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  increase  it. 

But  the  other  part  about  credit 
which  is  upon  us  now,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  unless  we  get  some  imder- 
standing  prior  to  taking  up  this  bill, 
we  are  not  going  to  take  up  any  farm 
credit  package  for  the  next  2  or  3 
montlis.  And  so  it  does  tell  me  and  I 
think  several  others  over  here  to  let  us 
get  an  understanding  of  just  how  seri- 
ous the  situation  is  and  a  feeling  from 
the  majority  leader  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
that  they  do  want  to  address  these 
problems  and  do  it  at  sometime  within 
the  next  30  or  60  days. 

But  I  am  very  thankful  to  my  friend 
for  yielding  for  these  questions  and 
these  comments. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwrrz).  Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  trying  to  determine  the  best  way. 
If  there  Is  a  way,  to  move  ahead  on 


this  farm  package.  I  understand  now 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  reported  out  a  CCC  supplemental 
appropriation  of  some  $7  billion.  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  KastknI,  and  other  Senators  on 
both  sides.  In  addition,  I  have  had  a 
meeting  in  my  office,  just  30  or  40 
minutes  ago,  with  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Frank  Naylor.  and 
with  Under  Secretary  Dan  Amstutz,  to 
see  if  we  could  work  the  problems  out. 

First,  a  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  we  are  gutting  farm 
income  somewhere  between  $350  and 
$425  mUlion.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  a 
letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
which  indicates  that  this  suggestion  is 
not  accurate,  but  that  the  cost  differ- 
ences result  from  whether  we  use  CBO 
figures  on  USDA  numbers.  The  most 
recent  USDA  cost  estimate  for  the 
farm  bill  is  $54  billion.  The  CBO 
figure  Is  about  $10  bUlion  above  that. 
Therefore,  when  you  try  to  change 
some  of  these  programs,  you  get  dif- 
ferent figures. 

We  are  also  advised  that  USDA  did 
not  cost  out  the  export  provisions 
while  CBO  did.  Thus,  while  CBO  will 
give  us  savings  in  this  farm  package. 
USDA  wiU  not.  It  is  confusing,  but  I 
shall  put  the  letter  in  the  Record  and 
we  shall  try  to  make  additional  clarifi- 
cations tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Departvent  op  Aoriculttjre. 

Oftice  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  DC,  March  4,  1986. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 

SenaU  Majonty  Uader.  U.S.  SenaU,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Semator  Dole:  It  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  that  there  is  confusion 
about  the  projected  savings  of  $400  million 
in  the  cost-out  of  the  proposed  Pood  Securi- 
ty Improvement  Act  of  1986  done  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO).  In 
order  to  understand  this  issue.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  know  how  this  $400  million  in  "sav- 
ings" was  determined.  In  fact,  although 
there  are  "savings"  by  CBO's  prlceout. 
there  are  no  "savings"  from  the  Administra- 
tion's prlceout  of  the  Farm  Bill  or  the  1987 
budget  baseline. 

Under  the  CBO  cost-out  there  is  the  per- 
ception that,  if  the  bUl  saves  over  $400  mil- 
lion, farmers'  benefit*  will  be  reduced  by 
that  amount.  This  is  incorrect  since  the 
"savings"  indicated  by  CBO  are  aU  generat- 
ed by  reducing  the  required  level  of  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program  (EEP)  from 
$2  billion  to  $1  billion  and  making  the  Tar- 
geted Export  Assistance  (TEA)  Program  dis- 
cretionary. Under  the  USDA  cost-out  used 
for  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  and  the 
Presidents  FY87  budget,  no  cost  was  pro- 
jected for  the  EEP  and  TEA  programs  since 
commodities  would  be  used  in  lieu  of  cash, 
and  markets  would  be  sought  in  a  manner 
which  would  not  displace  U.S.  exports 
through  regular  channeU.  Thus,  under  the 
USDA  cost-out,  there  cannot  be  savings  as 


there  were  no  costs  projected  for  EEP  and 

TEA.  ^    _, 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  the  FY 
86-88  CBO  budget  base  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  to  which  the  "savings" 
are  applied,  is  nearly  $10  billion  above  the 
USDA  base.  Therefore,  the  projected  CBO 
savings  of  $400  million  are  savings  relative 
to  the  $64  billion  CBO  base,  not  the  $54  bil- 
lion base  used  for  the  Presidents  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  and  for  the  1986  sequestration 
determination  under  Gramm-RudmanHol- 
lings. 

Sincerely, 

Frank. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  one  point  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  obvi- 
ously concerned.  I  think  anyone  would 
be  concerned  about  that.  If  anyone  is 
making  the  charge  that  we  are  reduc- 
ing farm  income,  we  ought  to  resolve 
it.  We  ought  to  come  up  with  some 
language  that  makes  it  budget  neutral, 
so  it  is  clear  we  are  not  trying  to  take 
more  commodities  than  needed  to  pay 
for  some  other  part  of  the  program. 

The  second  matter  is  one  that  many 
Senators  have  some  interest  in  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  That  is  the  use 
of  advance  loans— up  to  50  percent  if 
you  have  crop  insurance  and  meet  a 
no-credit-elsewhere  test,  with  a 
$50,000  payment  limit.  It  is  much  like 
an  amendment  that  was  adopted  to 
the  farm  credit  bill  early  last  year, 
which  resulted  in  the  President  veto- 
ing that  particular  bill.  If  that  is  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  it 
will  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  I 
understand,  under  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  Secretary- 
designate  Lyng  this  afternoon  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin)  to  see  if  there  is  some  way  we 
can  do  something  that  might  be  of  as- 
sistance. I  am  swivised  that  Mr.  Lyng 
then   discussed   this   issue   with   Mr. 
Naylor  and  Mr.  Amstutz.  They  in  turn 
discussed  it  with  OMB  officials  and 
the  White  House.  And  the  answer  was 
no.  that  it  was  not  good  policy,  that 
there  was  no  precedent  for  it,  that 
some  of  the  crops  have  not  been  plant- 
ed, and  that  there  is  no  collateral  for 
these  unsecured  loans.  A  number  of 
other   reasons   were    given,    notwith- 
standing the  fact  farmers  would  be  re- 
quired  to   have   crop   insurance   and 
meet  credit  elsewhere  tests. 

So  that  is  essentially  where  we  are.  I 
am  not  certain  we  can  resolve  either  or 
both  of  these  matters  in  the  morning. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
eager  to  pursue  another  possibility. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  tomorrow 
morning  at  11:30,  we  could  take  one 
more  shot  at  trying  to  bring  up  the 
proposal.  The  distinguished  chairman 
could  do  that  by  unanimous  consent. 
If  we  could  just  get  something  before 
the  Senate,  it  could  be  amended,  provi- 
sions could  be  stricken  out,  we  could 
have  our  debate  and  hopefully  con- 
clude action  on  this  package,  and  then 
move  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 


ration supplemental  appropriation.  So 
I  am  not  going  to  pursue  it  further 
this  evening  unless  somebody  insists 
on  it,  but  I  wanted  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  know  that  we 
had  made  the  effort,  and  that  this  is 
important  to  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  printed  matter  that 
has  been  put  in  the  Record  is  not  a 
bill. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  does  not  have  a  bill 
number. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  has  not  been  reported 
from  a  committee.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  wishes  to  do  it,  if  he  will  in- 
troduce a  bill,  he  can  use  rule  XIV  and 
it  will  be  on  the  calendar.  Ordinarily, 
upon  the  introduction  of  it  as  a  bill,  it 
would  go  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. But  if  that  is  not  the  wish,  then  a 
bill  could  be  introduced,  rule  XIV 
could  be  used,  the  motion  to  adjourn 
could  be  used  to  accelerate  the  oper- 
ation of  rule  XIV,  and  such  bill  could 
be  on  the  calendar  tomorrow.  I  think 
it  should  be  clear  that  there  is  no  bill 
that  has  been  introduced  as  yet.  All 
there  is.  is  something  that  was  printed 
in  the  Record  that  was  said  to  be  a  bill 
which  was  going  to  be  introduced. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  that  has  been  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  has  not  been  intro- 
duced. And  that  was  modified. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  Senators  will  not  get 
an  opportimity  to  see  what  the  modifi- 
cation is  until  the  Record  is  printed  in 
the  morning.  There  is  no  bill,  no  bill 
number  at  this  time.  There  has  been 
no  bill  reported  from  the  committee. 
No  bill  has  been  introduced.  We  are 
just  talking  about  a  phantom  bill  that 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  considered 
those  possibilities,  and  I  hope  I  did  not 
leave  the  impression  that  there  was  a 
bill.  It  is  something  we  hope  the 
Senate  would  consider.  And  it  has 
been  modified,  I  would  say  in  fairness 
to  the  minority  leader,  at  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY],  and  I  think  a  Senator  on 
this  side  had  a  change  he  wanted 
made  and  they  were  able  to  accommo- 
date those  changes.  But  the  important 
thing  is  that  farmers  are  not  really 
concerned  with  all  the  parliamentary 
procedures.  They  would  like  to  get 
some  relief,  so  I  hope  we  could  do 
that. 

Mr.  KA8TEN.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  I  guess,  first  of  all,  I 
want  to  say  over  the  past  couple  days 
it  has  looked  a  little  bit  like  tag  team 
'vrestllng  here;  there  are  different 
people  coming  in  all  the  time.  At  one 


moment  we  have  an  objection  coming 
from  the  Senator  from  New  York,  at 
another  moment  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  part  of  today  and  then 
later  the  Senator  from  Montana.  It  is 
not  as  if  we  have  a  Hulk  Hogan  over 
there,  but  somehow  we  have  all  these 
different  people  tagging  in  and  tag- 
ging out,  coming  forth  and  objecting. 

The  point  the  majority  leader  made 
is  that  the  farmers  are  concerned 
about  a  resolution  of  these  questions.  I 
had  a  discussion  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
main  people  objecting,  and  I  tried  to 
piece  through  the  individual  parts.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  that  much  on 
which  we  are  in  disagreement.  So  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  move  forward  with 
this  tomorrow.  If  we  do  not  move  for- 
ward with  some  kind  of  an  expedited 
procedure  by  unanimous  consent 
where  only  one  person  can  object.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
then  as  soon  as  an  amendable  vehicle 
comes  up— and  it  might  be  the  CCC 
vehicle,  it  might  be  something  else- 
then  we  are  going  to  find  that  it  is 
going  to  be  amended. 

One  way  or  the  other,  we  should 
concentrate  on  the  substance  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  very  close  to  agreeing, 
as  opposed  to  the  technicalities  of 
what  we  are  doing.  Particularly,  we 
have  to  get  ourselves  out  from  imder 
the  position  where  one  person  can 
object  to  a  imanimous  consent  re- 
quest, in  the  sense  that  the  Senate  is 
unable  to  work  its  will. 

So  I  want  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
if  he  agrees  with  me  that  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  the  line  in  terms  of 
the  ability  to  operate  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  consent,  that  we  should 
move  expeditiously  to  the  point  where 
at  least  we  can  start  to  operate  this 
important  piece  of  legislation  with  a 
vote  of  51  Members,  rather  than  one 
or  two  people  standing  up,  taking 
turns  objecting  to  unanimous  consent 
requests. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  Obviously,  the  best  procedure 
would  have  been  to  have  gone  to  com- 
mittee, held  committee  hearings,  and 
followed  regular  procedures. 

Again,  there  is  something  of  an 
emergency.  If  the  farmers  are  going  to 
be  able  to  sign  up  for  the  1986  pro- 
grams, they  have  to  know  precisely 
what  they  are  signing  up  for.  I  hope 
we  can  still  resolve  this  tomorrow. 

I  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. If  we  cannot  get  this  package, 
or  some  package,  on  the  floor  by  early 
afternoon  tomorrow,  then  I  guess  we 
will  have  to  try  to  find  some  other  pro- 
cedure. 

Again,  I  make  the  point  that  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct— and  I  will  be  happy 
to  have  somebody  doublecheck— that 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  are  hoping  that  the 
Senate  will  take  some  action  which 


will  make  their  job  a  bit  easier,  be- 
cause they  have  all  kinds  of  problems 
with  the  same  issues.  I  will  not  say 
that  it  is  trouble-free  on  either  side  of 
the  Capitol.  There  are  questions  being 
raised  on  the  House  side,  maybe  differ- 
ent from  the  questions  being  raised  on 
this  side. 

I  am  an  optimist.  In  my  view,  we  can 
still  do  it  and  do  the  CCC  supplemen- 
tal tomorrow.  I  indicated  earlier  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  window  would 
shut  down  tonight.  I  understand  now 
that  it  will  be  tomorrow  night,  so  the 
window  is  still  open.  I  am  not  certain 
anybody  is  in  there,  but  the  window  is 
open. 

I  thank  all  my  colleagues  for  their 
patience.  Maybe  tomorrow  morning  we 
can  see  what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  farm  leg- 
islation does  not  impact  on  my  State 
in  a  great  way.  Mine  is  not  a  big  farm 
State.  But  I  think  it  should  be  made 
clear  for  the  Record  that  all  of  this  ar- 
gument is  about  a  make-believe  bill 
that  does  not  exist. 

There  is  no  bill.  No  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced. If  a  bill  had  been  intro- 
duced, it  would  have  been  given  a 
number.  It  would  have  gone  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee— unless  unani- 
mous consent  had  been  requested  that 
it  remain  at  the  desk  temporarily,  or 
unless  rule  XTV  were  triggered,  which 
would  keep  such  a  bill  from  going  to  a 
committee,  and  upon  the  second  legis- 
lative day  it  would  have  been  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

It  would  be  there  for  all  to  see. 

If  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
are  going  to  be  charged  with  having 
objected  to  something,  then  a  bill 
should  be  sent  to  the  desk,  introduced, 
and  given  a  number.  Everyone  would 
know  that  is  being  talked  about.  There 
would  be  a  bill.  It  would  have  a 
number.  Senators  could  read  it  for  its 
contents. 

I  have  already  mentioned  rule  XIV 
as  a  way  of  getting  a  bill  on  the  calen- 
dar. A  House  message  could  be  called 
up,  which  is  a  privileged  matter,  and 
the  language  in  such  a  mythical  bill 
could  be  sent  up  as  an  amendment  to 
the  House  message. 

This  mythical  bill  that  continues  to 
draw  objections  is  a  strange  one 
indeed. 

I  hope  we  do  not  start  operating  in 
this  way  as  a  regular  way  of  doing 
business  here.  There  Is  no  bill  to  call 
up.  We  just  try  to  get  unanimous  con- 
sent to  bring  up  something.  It  is  not  a 
bill.  It  has  no  number.  It  has  not  been 
reported  out  of  a  committee.  There  is 
no  committee  report.  It  did  not  have 
any  committee  markup,  no  hearings, 
no  witnesses,  no  testimony. 

Hopefully  there  may  be  something 
tomorrow  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  and 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
could  get  together,  pass  it,  and  the 
Senate  could  go  on  to  something  elae. 
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I  yield  the  floor. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  has  some  measures  he 
wishes  to  transact  tonight,  and  we  are 
happy  and  ready  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  I  certainly  share  the  hope 
that  he  has  expressed  just  moments 
ago.  Indeed.  I  do.  That  can  be  re- 
solved. 


CALENDAR 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  minority  leader,  I 
wish  to  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  is  in  position  to  pass  or  indefi- 
nitely postpone  the  following  calendar 
items:  ^  , 

Calendar  No.  519  (S.J.  Res.  261),  Cal- 
endar No.  520  (S.J.  Res.  262),  Calendar 
No.  521  (S.J.  Res.  265)— all  with  a  pass 
indication-Calendar  No.  522  (S.J.  Res. 
278)  to  indefinitely  postpone,  and  Cal- 
endar No.  523  (S.J.  Res.  257),  Calendar 
No.  530  (H.J.  Res.  371).  and  Calendar 
No.  531  (S.J.  Res.  246)  with  pass  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  items 
that  have  been  enumerated  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Then  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  calendar  items 
just  identified  be  considered  en  bloc 
and  passed  or  Indefinitely  postponed 
en  bloc  and  that  all  committee-report- 
ed amendments,  preambles,  and  title 
amendments  be  considered  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  MATHEMATICS 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  261)  to 
designate  the  week  of  April  14.  1986. 
through  April  20.  1986.  as  "National 
Mathematics  Awareness  Week". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  my  colleague  Mr.  Thurmond 
and  the  staff  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  their  expeditious  handling  of 
this  resolution.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  my  colleagues  who  cosponsored 
this  bill  with  me.  They  recognized  as  I 
did  the  need  to  draw  attention  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  U.S.  mathe- 
matics community. 

Those  of  us  who  frequently  feel  we 
need  a  mathematician  to  balance  our 
checkbooks  should  take  the  opportuni- 
ty during  "National  Mathematics 
Awareness  Week"  to  discover  the  fas- 
cinating diversity  of  work  that  mathe- 
maticians engage  in.  Prom  computer 
science  to  movie  making,  mathemati- 
cians are  busy  discovering  patterns  in 
numbers,  sets,  and  geometric  spaces 


that  provide  us  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  world  we  live  in. 

During  this  week,  mathematicians 
will  provide  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  staff  a  number  of  opportunities 
with  receptions  and  presentations  to 
add  to  their  knowledge  about  mathe- 
matics, subtract  from  their  proportion 
of  math  anxiety,  multiply  their  excite- 
ment about  technical  innovation,  and 
divide  their  attention  among  several 
interesting  presentations.  There  will 
be  no  tests  afterward  and  they  will  not 
even  check  to  see  that  we  have  bal- 
anced our  budgets  before  we  attend. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  261 
Whereas  mathematics  is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic security  and  defense  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Whereas  enrollment  In  mathematics  pro- 
grams at  all  levels  is  declining; 

Whereas  in  1984,  only  55  percent  of  doc- 
toral graduates  in  mathematics  from  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  SUtes  were  United 
States  citizens: 

Whereas  medical  science,  space  science, 
computer  science,  business,  defense,  and 
government  have  increasing  need  of  the 
technological  innovations  brought  about  in 
recent  years  by  the  application  of  mathe- 
matics to  such  areas:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Research  Council 
in  a  report  on  the  current  state  of  mathe- 
matics expresses  the  need  for  citizens  to  be 
aware  of  the  vital  role  that  mathematics 
plays  in  dally  lives;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
April  14.  1986  through  April  20.  1986  is  des- 
ignated as  -National  Mathematics  Aware- 
ness Week"  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
agencies  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate programs  and  activities. 


Whereas  the  demands  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  sport  fishing  participants  is  estimat- 
ed to  generate  $25,000,000,000  in  economic 
activity  and  employment  for  an  estimated 
six  hundred  thousand  Individuals  in  1985; 

Whereas  the  commercial  fishing  industry 
annually  employs  an  estimated  three  hun- 
dred thousand  Individuals  and  lands  over  six 
billion  pounds  of  seafood  worth  over 
$2,400,000,000  In  direct  sales; 

Whereas  fishing  promotes  respect  for  our 
Nation's  marine,  estuarine.  and  fresh 
waters,  and  their  associated  plant  and 
animal  communities;  and 

Whereas  our  country's  league  of  fishing 
enthusiasts  represent  a  constituency  that 
seeks  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  our  Na- 
tions  diverse  aquatic  habiUts:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  requested  and  authorized  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  June  2  through  June 
8.  1986.  as  'National  Pishing  Week"  and 
calling  upon  Federal.  SUte.  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs  and  activities. 
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NATIONAL  FISHING  WEEK 
The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  262) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to   issue   a  proclamation   designating 
June  2  through  June  8.  1986.  as  'Na- 
tional Fishing  Week,"  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,    read    the    third    time    and 
passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  262 
Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Bureau  of  the 
Census  reported  that  fifty-four  million  resi- 
denU  of  our  country  participated  in  sport 
fishing  in  1980. 

Whereas  sport  fishing  is  a  family  oriented, 
outdoor  recreational  activity  that  provides 
therapeutic  rewards  and  enjoyment: 

Whereas  sport  and  commercial  fishing 
provide  an  excellent  source  of  healthful  pro- 
tein-rich food; 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK 
The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  285) 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  week  of  March  9 
through  15.  1986.  as  "National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week";  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 
The  preamble  was  stgreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  265 
Whereas  individuals  aged  fifty-five  and 
over  are  a  major  national  resource,  consti- 
tute 21  per  centum  of  the  population  of  the 
United  SUtes  at  the  present  time,  and  will 
constitute  a  larger  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation in  future  decades: 

Whereas  a  growing  number  of  such  indi- 
viduals, being  willing  and  able  to  work,  are 
looking  for  employment  opportunities,  want 
to  remain  in  the  workforce,  and  would  like 
to  serve  their  communities  and  their  Nation 
In  productive  roles: 

Whereas  such  individuals,  who  have  made 
continuing  contributions  to  the  national 
welfare,  should  be  encouraged  to  remain  In. 
or  resume,  career  and  voluntary  roles  that 
utilize  their  strengths,  wisdom,  and  skills; 

Whereas  employers  who  retain  older 
workers  or  rehire  older  former  employees 
report  that  such  workeVs  and  employees  ex- 
hibit greater  company  loyalty,  high  levels  of 
job  performance,  and  low  rates  of  al>sentee- 
Ism;  and 

Whereas  The  American  Legion  has  spon- 
sored a  "National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week"  during  the  second  full  week  of 
March  in  every  year  since  1959,  focusing 
public  attention  on  the  advantage  of  em- 
ploying older  Individuals:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  designate  the 
week  of  March  9  through  15,  1986,  as  "Na- 


tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week"", 
and  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon— 

(1)  the  employers  and  labor  unions  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  give  special  consideration 
to  older  workers,  with  a  view  toward  ex- 
panding career  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  older  workers  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work  and  who  desire  to  remain  em- 
ployed or  to  reenter  the  work  force; 

(2)  voluntary  organizations  to  reexamine 
the  many  fine  service  programs  which  they 
sponsor  with  a  view  toward  expanding  both 
the  numt>er  of  older  volunteers  and  the 
types  of  service  roles  open  to  older  workers; 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Labor  to  give  special  assisUnce  to  older 
workers  by  means  of  job  training  programs 
under  the  Jobs  Training  and  Partnership 
Act.  Job  counseling  through  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  and  additional 
support  through  iU  older  worker  program, 
as  authorized  by  title  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act:  and 

(4)  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  day  with  appropriate  programs 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  TEACHER 
APPRECIATION  DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  257)  to 
designate  the  first  Friday  of  May  of 
each  year  as  "National  Teacher  Appre- 
ciation Day,"  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  "the  first  Friday 
of  May  of  each  year  commencing  with" 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  wsis  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"Joint  resolution  to  designate  May  2, 
1986,  as  'National  Teacher  Apprecia- 
tion Day'." 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  accom- 
panying preamble,  are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  257 

Whereas  the  education  of  our  Nation's 
youth  Is  the  foundation  of  America's 
strength  In  the  future; 

Whereas  teachers  are  entrusted  not  only 
with  Imparting  knowledge,  but  also  Instill- 
ing our  youth  with  basic  human  values 
during  the  most  formative  and  impression- 
able year  of  their  lives: 

Whereas  teachers  play  an  Integral  role  In 
the  development  of  civil  responslblity 
among  our  Nation's  youth; 

Whereas  teachers  deserve  the  respect  of 
their  studenu  and  the  entire  community  for 
selfless  dedication,  wisdom,  sacrifice,  com- 
munity service,  and  the  many  other  Intangi- 
ble contributions  to  society: 

Whereas  teachers  deserve  credit  for  the 
continuing  education  and  training  of  many 
citizens  through  a  variety  of  traditional  and 
nontradltlonal  educational  programs; 

Whereas  the  dedication  of  teachers 
should  t>e  celebrated  often  to  heighten 
public  awareness  and  to  help  malnUin  re- 
spect and  discipline  In  our  classrooms:  and 

Whereas  the  month  of  May  Is  traditional- 
ly the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  the  first 
Friday  of  May  is  an  appropriate  day  on 
which  to  celebrate  the  ways  in  which  teach- 
ers enrich  and  mold  the  character  of  the 


youth  of  the  United  SUtes:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  2.  1986.  is 
designated  as  "National  Teacher  Apprecia- 
tion Day",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  ot>serve  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "To 
designate  May  2,  1986.  as  "National 
Teacher  Appreciation  Day'." 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 
DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  371) 
to  designate  March  16.  1986.  as  ""Free- 
dom of  Information  Day."  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


MEASURE  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
522.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  278, 
Freedom  of  Information  Day,  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HANDS  ACROSS  AMERICA  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  246) 
to  designate  May  25,  1986  as  "Hands 
Across  America  Day,"  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  people  to  help  themselves, 
the  commending  United  Suppori  of 
Artists  for  Africa  and  all  pariicipants 
for  their  efforts  toward  combating  do- 
mestic hunger  with  a  4.000-mile 
human  chain  from  coast  to  coast,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  246 

Whereas  thousands  of  recrutu  were  re- 
jected during  World  War  II  because  of  phys- 
ical and  menul  problems  associated  with 
malnutrition; 

Whereas  our  Government  committed 
itself  to  ending  this  national  problem  by 
successfully  devising  programs  to  eliminate 
malnutrition  in  America; 

Whereas  our  people  became  the  best-fed, 
healthiest  people  in  the  world: 

Whereas  a  Physicians  Task  Force  on 
Hunger  recently  estimated  that  at  least 
twenty  million  American  citizens  now  suffer 
from  hunger,  and  that  hunger  is  increasing 
rather  than  declining; 

Whereas  physicians  around  the  Nation 
are  reporting  an  Increase  In  nutrition-relat- 
ed health  problems  among  the  elderly  and 
children,  including  diseases  which  are  usual- 
ly limited  to  third  world  countries: 

Whereas  homelessness  is  an  ever-Increas- 
ing national  problem  and  more  than  half 
the  homeless  population  in  the  United 
States  is  comprised  of  children  and  women; 


Whereas  it  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  only  enough  shelters  to  house  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  thousand  men.  women,  and 
children  on  a  given  night,  and  there  are  ai 
many  as  three  million  people  in  need  of 
shelter; 

Whereas  the  General  Accounting  Office 
reports  that  the  principal  causes  of  home- 
lessness in  America  are:  unemployment,  a 
lack  of  resources  for  delnstltutionallzd 
mental  patlenU,  Increases  in  personal  crisis, 
cuu  In  public  assistance  programs,  reduced 
availability  of  low-Income  housing,  and  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse; 

Whereas  participation  by  all  citizens  who 
are  Interested  in  helping  to  address  this 
enormous  problem  should  t>e  encouraged; 

Whereas  a  private  fund-raising  effort  by 
United  Support  of  Artists  for  Africa  entitled 
"Hands  Across  America "  is  planned  for  May 
25,  1986; 

Whereas  millions  of  partlcipanu  In  this 
effort  who  will  Join  hands  across  this  coun- 
try on  that  day  should  be  commended  for 
asking  all  Americans  to  rededicate  them- 
selves to  fulfilling  the  most  basic  needs  of 
our  people  in  this  land  of  compassion  and 
abundance,  by  expending  every  effort  to 
eradicate  hunger  and  homelessness  in  our 
Nation;  Now.  therefore,  be  It. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  25.  1986. 
is  designated  as  'Hands  Across  America 
Day, "  and  the  President  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  measures  were  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ALASKA  NATIONAL  INTEREST 
LANDS  CONSERVATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  again, 
after  conferring  with  the  minority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  now  turn  to  Calendar  Item 
No.  509.  H.R.  3851,  dealing  with  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  T^Bjyds  Con- 
servation Act  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3851)  to  amend  section  901  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser- 
vation Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3581.  a  bill  to 
amend  section  901(a)  of  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation 
Act.  The  legislation  provides  for  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  submerged  lands 
statute  of  limitations  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 901(a).  Hearings  on  this  bill  were 
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held  before  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee.  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  on  January  30.  The 
bill  was  subsequently  reported  out  fa- 
vorably by  the  full  conunittee. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
out  of  the  interaction  between  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  and  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  Since 
its  admission  to  the  Union,  Alaska  has, 
with  certain  exceptions,  owned  all  the 
land  under  navigable  bodies  of  water 
in  the  SUte.  Whether  a  particular 
body  of  water  is  navigable  is  a  legal 
question  that  must  be  answered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

Under  the  Settlement  Act,  BLM  has 
responsibility  for  conveying  large 
tracts  of  Federal  land  to  Native  corpo- 
rations. Whenever  a  tract  contains  a 
body  of  water.  BLM  determines,  based 
on  established  criteria,  whether  it  is 
navigable  or  nonnavigable.  If  the 
water  body  is  foimd  to  be  navigable, 
the  land  under  it  is  not  transferred  to 
the  Native  corporation  because  it  is 
SUte  land.  If  the  BLM  decides  that 
the  water  is  nonnavigable.  the  sub- 
merged land  is  transferred  to  the 
Native  corporation. 

Section  901(a)  esteblishes  a  5-year 
sUtute  of  limiUtion  which  requires 
any  lawsiiit  challenging  such  a  naviga- 
bility decision  to  be  filed  within  5 
years  of  the  date  the  land  was  con- 
veyed. It  applies  to  any  land  conveyed 
after  December  2,  1980.  As  a  result, 
the  deadline  for  initial  suits  by  the 
State  to  challenge  submerged  lands 
conveyances  Is  fast  approaching.  To 
avoid  numerous  and  needless  lawsuits 
between  the  SUte  and  the  Natives  at  a 
time  when  a  comprehensive  solution  is 
being  discussed.  I  am  supporting  H.R. 
3851  which  would  change  that  limiU- 
tion to  6  years.  In  effect,  the  legisla- 
tion grants  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
time  period  for  filing  such  suits. 

RepresenUtives  of  Alaska  Native 
groups,  the  SUte  of  Alaska,  and  inter- 
ested conservation  organizations  have 
been  negotiating  toward  an  overall  set- 
tlement of  the  submerged  lands  issue. 
Such  an  agreement  would  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  any  lawsuits  chal- 
lenging the  BLM  navigability  determi- 
nations. I  understand  that  the  parties 
are  very  close  to  reaching  such  an 
agreement.  The  deadline  for  filing  the 
initial  suits  will,  unfortunately,  expire 
before  that  settlement  is  finally 
agreed  to. 

The  SUte  could  file  the  Initial  suits 
simply  to  protect  its  interests  while 
the  settlement  is  being  worked  out.  To 
avoid  the  time  and  expense  of  that  ex- 
ercise, however,  the  parties  all  agreed 
to  extend  the  sUtute  of  limitations  1 
year  and  the  House  passed  H.R.  3851 
last  December  to  reflect  that  agree- 
ment. I  commend  the  work  of  aU  the 
parties  to  reach  this  agreement,  and 
urge  expeditious  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  biU  (H.R.  3851)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN 
LANDS  TO  THE  NEBRASKA 
GAME  AND  PARKS  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  Calendar  Order  No.  510,  S.  360, 
dealing  with  the  Nebraska  Game  and 

Park  Commission.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  blU  (S.  360)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey,  without  consider- 
ation, to  the  Nebraska  Game  and  Paries 
Commission,  approximately  160  acres  of 
land  within  the  Nebraska  National  Forest  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  expanding  the 
Chadron  SUte  Parle.  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert 
the  following: 

That,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  convey  to  the  Nebraska  Game  and 
Parks  Commission,  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est of  the  United  SUtes  in  approximately 
173  acres  of  National  Forest  System  land  in 
Dawes  County,  Nebraska,  as  depicted  on  a 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Forest  Service 
map  entitled  "Land  Conveyance,  Nebraska 
National  Forest",  dated  October  1985.  The 
map  and  legal  description  of  the  land  con- 
veyed by  this  Act  shall  be  on  fUe  and  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  in  the  office  of 
the  Chief.  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Sbc.  2.  The  conveyance  made  pursuant  to 
section  1  shall  reserve  to  the  United  SUtes 
all  gas.  oil.  coal,  and  other  mineral  deposits 
as  may  be  found  in  the  lands  conveyed  by 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that 
title  in  the  lands  conveyed  shall  revest  in 
the  United  SUtes  upon  failure  of  the  Ne- 
braska Game  and  Parks  Commission  to  use 
the  land  as  part  of  the  Chadron  SUte  Park, 
Nebraska.  ^  _,  ^ 

Sec.  3.  The  lands  shall  be  conveyed  with- 
out consideration  except  that  the  Nebraska 
Game  and  Parks  Commission  shall  bear  all 
reasonable  costs  of  administration,  survey 
and  appraisal  Incident  to  such  conveyance 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey,  without  consider- 
ation, to  the  Nebraska  Game  and 
Parks  Commission,  approximately  173 
acres  of  land  within  the  Nebraska  Na- 
tional Forest  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  expanding  the  Chadron  SUte 
Park.  Nebraska.". 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 


the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  2453. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2453)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  increase  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987  for  com- 
modity distribution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", and  ask  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  House  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and.  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  BoschwitzI. 
appointed  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Kenwedy,  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H.R.  3614  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  H.R. 
3614.  to  restrict  the  use  of  Federal 
Government  vehicles  for  transporU- 
tion  of  officers  and  employees.  It  be 
held  at  the  desk  pending  further  dis- 
position. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND  AND  IRE- 
LAND ASSISTANCE  ACT-MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM  118 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress  proposed  legisla- 
tion, entitled  fhe  "Northern  Ireland 
and  Ireland  Assistance  Act  of  1986."  to 
provide  support  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  on 
Northern  Ireland. 

This  legislative  proi>osal  calls  for  a 
five-year  program  of  $250,000,000  that 
would  be  taken  from  a  number  of  ex- 
isting economic  programs  including 
Housing  Guarantees  and  the  Private 
Sector  Revolving  Fund,  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  investment 
insurance  program  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  and 
the  Trade  and  Development  Program. 

In  addition,  the  authorization  of  (20 
million  for  the  Ek;onomic  Support 
Fund  for  1987  Is  proposed,  which  will 
be  within  the  total  amount  for  that 
fund  currently  requested  In  the  1987 
Budget.  This  would  provide  a  cash 
contribution  to  an  international  eco- 
nomic development  fund  for  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Intergovernmental  Council.  A  supple- 
mental appropriation  request  for  1986 
for  an  Initial  contribution  to  this 
Anglo-Irish  fund  is  concurrently  being 
transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  without 
delay  on  this  Important  legislation.  I 
am  confident  our  efforts,  together 
with  those  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  will  help 
to  promote  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment in  Ireland,  thereby  construct- 
ing a  durable  framework  that  would 
provide  a  promise  of  peace  for  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland. 

RONAU)  REAOAlf . 

The  White  House,  March  4, 1988. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  were  communicated  to 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  comunications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers.  reporU,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-2593.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Inatallatlons 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  conversion  of  the  recep- 
tion sUtlon  food  service  activity  at  Fort 


Jackson.  SC  to  performance  by  contract:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2S94.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  high-level 
liquid  nuclear  waste  management  demon- 
stration project  to  the  Western  New  York 
Service  Center  near  West  Valley,  NY;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2596.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Financial  Audit-Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Financial  SUtemenU  for  1984  and 
1983";  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-2S96.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  with  respect 
to  Nicaragua;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-2597.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  with  respect 
to  new  nuclear  export  criteria:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2S98.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Financial  Audit-Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation's  1985  and  1984  Fi- 
nancial StatemenU";  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2599.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled Financial  Integrity  Act— The  Govern- 
ment Faces  Serious  Internal  Control  and 
Accounting  System  Problems";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2600.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  inter- 
nal  accounting  and  administrative  controls 
in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1985:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2601.  A  communication  from  the  Mar- 
shal of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  the  cost  of  the  protective  function 
provided  by  the  Supreme  Court  Police  to 
Justices,  Official  guesu,  and  officials  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2603.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority,  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Federal  Service  Im- 
passes Panel,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
annual  reports  of  these  organizations  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2603.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  for  fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2604.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "VA  Hospitals— Surgical  ResidenU 
Need  Closer  Supervision":  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table  as  Indicated: 


POM-S79.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Hawaii  SUte  Association  of  Counties  favor- 
ing the  continuation  of  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

POM-676.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
County  Council  of  Maul,  HI,  favoring  con- 
tinuation of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-577.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Sociological  Association  relative 
to  U.8.  relations  with  South  Africa  and 
Nicaragua;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

POM-878.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Maasachu- 
setU;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

"RBSOLtrnoNs  on  tki  Oxasiom  op  tks 
THiRTKZimi  Annivemsary  op  tki  StoRiiro 
OP  THi  Vietnam  Pkaci  Tkcaty 

"Whereas,  there  are  over  twenty-four 
hundred  Americans  still  missing  or  other- 
wise unaccounted  for  in  Indochina  and  their 
families  still  suffer  untold  grief  due  to  un- 
certainty atMut  their  fate;  and 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  declared  resolution  of  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue  a  matter  of  highest  national  pri- 
ority and  has  Inluted  high  level  dialogue 
with  the  GovemmenU  of  Vietnam  and  Laos 
on  this  issue;  and 

"Whereas,  the  MassachusetU  Senate  fully 
understands  and  agrees  that  the  fullest  pos- 
sible accounting  can  only  be  achieved 
through  government  to  government  coop- 
eration; and 

"Whereas,  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
has  agreed  in  principle  to  the  U.8.  proposal 
for  Joint  excavation  of  U.8.  aircraft  crash 
sites  in  line  with  their  pledge  to  accelerate 
cooperation  with  the  United  SUtes  to  re- 
solve the  Issue  within  a  two-year  timeframe; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Lao  Government  has 
agreed  to  continue  and  Increase  cooperation 
with  the  United  SUtes,  including  a  second 
joint  excavation  to  be  conducted  In  early 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-six;  and 

"Whereas,  the  MassachusetU  Senate  sup- 
ports the  President's  pledge  of  highest  na- 
tional priority  to  resolve  the  sutus  of  Amer- 
icans still  missing  and .  unaccounted  for  In 
Indochina;  and 

"Whereas,  that  the  MassachusetU  Senate 
urges  the  U.8.  Government  to  accelerate  ef- 
forU  in  every  possible  way  to  obUln  the  Im- 
mediate release  of  any  Americans  who  may 
still  be  held  captive  In  Indochina  and  the 
return  of  American  servicemen  and  civilians 
who  died  In  southeast  Asia  whose  remains 
have  not  been  repatriated;  now  therefore  be 
It 

"Resolved,  that  the  MassachusetU  Senate 
strongly  urges  the  Government  of  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Lao 
People's  Democratic  Republic  to  fully  coop- 
erate with  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  hu- 
manitarian effort  to  resolve  the  fate  of  over 
twenty-four  hundred  American  servicemen 
and  civilians  still  missing  In  southeast  Asia; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  triMe  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  Senators  and  RepresenUtives  in 
Congreu  representing  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  Laoa." 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  an  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  534:  A  joint  resolution  making 

an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  Septem»)er  30.   1986.  and  for 

'  other  purposes. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


March  I  1986 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 

David  B.  Rohr.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
meml)er  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 16.  1994. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  laefore  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ZORINSKY: 

S.  Res.  360.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  current  fund- 
ing levels  for  Federal  law  enforcement  and 
related  agencies  that  provide  domestic  inter- 
nal security  protection  from  terrorists 
should  be  maintained  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  Res.  361.  A  resolution  commemorating 
the  125th  anniversary  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government  Printing  Office:  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  Res.  362.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States 
should  support  the  Caraballeda  message  of 
the  Contadora  Group:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  2133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  by  ensuring  pru- 
dent investment  practices;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D'Amato): 
S.  2134.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  to  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Postal  Service  the 
same  procedural  and  appe^  righU  with  re- 
spect to  certain  adverse  personnel  actions  as 
are  to  Federal  employees  under  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code:  to  the  Committee  on 
Goverrunental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
ICassebaum)* 
S.  2135.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  provid- 
ing for  the  commemoration  of  the  centenni- 
al of  the  birth  of  President  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Mattingly.      Mr.      Nickles.      Mr. 
Symms.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Zoribsky, 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Thcrmohd,  Mr.  An- 
drews,  Mrs.   KASSEBAim,   Mr.   Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  H>ST,  and  Mr.  Mcrkow- 
sKi>; 
S.  2136.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  require- 
ment to  substantiate  a  deduction  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  business 
use  of  a  vehicle  be  based  on  the  regulations 
in  effect  before  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lautenberc):  ' 
S.  2137.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  pilot  pro- 
gram of  sales  of  loans  under  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


STATEMENTS  OP  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  2133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  safeguard  the  integrity 
of  the  social  security  trust  funds  by 
ensuring  prudent  investment  prac- 
tices; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS  SAFEGUARDS  ACT 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
remember  too  well  the  dilemma  that 
occurred  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment bumped  up  against  the  Federal 
debt  limit  last  year.  In  the  heat  of  the 
battle  over  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs  legislation.  Congress  failed  to 
extend  the  debt  ceiling  in  time  to  pre- 
vent a  Government  cash  shortfall.  In 
turn,  the  Treasury  Department  resort- 
ed to  the  unprecedented  sale  of  over 
$24  billion  in  Social  Security  trust 
fund  reserve  investments  to  keep  the 
Government  afloat.  Interestingly,  this 
action  was  taken  without  prior  congre- 
sional  notification— much  less  approv- 
al. 

Treasury's  action  caused  undue  anxi- 
ety for  current  and  future  Sociad  Secu- 
rity beneficiaries.  Untold  numbers  of 
senior  citizens  were  threatened  with 
late  benefit  checks.  All  potential  bene- 
ficiaries were  shocked  to  learn  that 
the  1985  disinvestments,  along  with 
some  1984  bond  sales  recently  made 
public  by  Treasury,  could  mean  the 
loss  of  as  much  as  $1.3  billion  in  inter- 
est earnings  for  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  over  the  next  15  years. 

Fortunately.  Congress  acted  swiftly 
to  require  the  repayment  of  the  bor- 
rowed reserves,  plus  interest,  to  the 
trust  funds.  We  also  required  Treasury 
to  provide  15-days  prior  notice  to  Con- 
gress and  all  members  of  the  Social 
Security  board  of  trustees  of  any  in- 
tention to  disinvest  trust  fund  assets. 
But  nothing  in  current  law  prevents 
treasury  from  disinvesting  the  trust 
funds  again.  This  is  unfair  to  all  Amer- 
icans—from the  millions  of  people  who 


depend  on  Social  Security  now  to  the 
millions  of  yoimger  workers  who 
expect  benefits  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  raised  the 
debt  ceiling  70  times  since  1941.  Given 
the  massive  Federal  debt,  it  is  clear 
that  we  will  have  to  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing many  more  times  in  the  foreseea- 
ble future.  Even  when  we  balance  the 
budget,  we  will  have  debt  investments 
to  be  rolled  over  that  will  require  an 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

If  we  are  in  a  default  situation  again, 
the  temptation  of  the  administration 
to  use  Social  Security  reserves  as  a 
crutch  would  be  tempting.  Consider 
that  old  age  and  disability  funds  had 
approximately  $42  billion  in  reserves 
at  the  end  of  1985.  By  1990.  that  sur- 
plus is  projected  to  exceed  $278  billion. 
In  10  years,  it  may  well  exceed  $500 
billion,  even  under  intermediate  eco- 
nomic assumptions. 

There's  little  we  can  do  to  prevent  a 
legislative  logjam  on  future  debt  ceil- 
ing extensions.  But  I  believe  we  have 
an  obligation  to  prevent  any  future 
raids  on  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  when  those  showdowns  occur. 
So  today  I  am  introducing  S.  2133.  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Funds  Safeguard 
Act.  This  bill  will  ensure  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
even  In  the  event  of  a  fiscal  emergency 
such  as  the  one  that  occurred  last 
year. 

First,  the  bill  directs  the  Treasury  to 
make  payroll  taxes  and  other  appro- 
priations immediately  available  to  the 
trust  funds— Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care—exclusively to  pay  benefits  and 
administrative  costs. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  full-time  managing 
trustee  of  the  trust  funds  for  a  4-year 
term.  The  managing  trustee,  who 
could  not  be  of  the  same  political 
party  as  the  President,  would  have  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Under 
current  law.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  serves  as  the  managing  trust- 
ee of  the  trust  fimds,  and  this  presents 
a  potential  conflict  of  interest. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  the  manag- 
ing trustee  to  submit  to  Congress  and 
the  President  an  annual  trust  fund  In- 
vestment plan  for  the  fiscal  year,  al- 
lowing 60  days  for  any  necessary  revi- 
sions. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  allow  the 
managing  trustee  to  invest  in  federally 
guaranteed  private  bonds— such  as 
FmHA,  GSL's,  and  GNMA— to  provide 
some  diversified  investment.  This 
would  ensure  the  continuation  of  ben- 
efits If  the  Government  were  to  be  In  a 
default  situation.  To  prevent  overpri- 
vatlzatlon,  the  bill  would  limit  such  In- 
vestments to  a  floor  of  1  month  to  a 
celling  of  3  months  worth  of  benefit 
payments. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer 
allow  Social  Security  and  Medicare  to 
be  the  Government's  hostage  in  a  debt 
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crisis.  These  funds  are  independent 
and  financially  secure,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  counting  on  us  to  keep 
them  that  way.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  help  accomplish  that  goal  by  lend- 
ing their  support  to  S.  2133.* 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  2134.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  to  cer- 
tain officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service  the  same  procedural 
and  appeal  rights  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain adverse  personnel  actions  as  are 
afforded  to  Federal  employees  under 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

APPEAL  RIGHTS  POR  CERTAIN  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  just  introduced  for  myself  and 
for  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Sen- 
ator D'Amato,  would  modify  signifi- 
cantly the  current  procedures  and 
appeal  rights  of  postal  supervisors  and 
Postmasters,  generally.  Presently, 
they  must  follow  an  internal  review 
proccess,  with  no  right  of  appeal  out- 
side of  the  Postal  Service  (for  exam- 
ple, to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Boards 

My  bill  would  bring  these  nonbar- 
gaining,  nonveteran  postal  employees 
under  the  same  protective,  statutory 
coverage  as  veterans,  that  is,  prefer- 
ence eliglbles,  and  Federal  employees 
imder  civil  service. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  professional 
judgment,  it  is  inherently  unfair  for 
an  employee  to  defend  against  a  seri- 
ous disciplinary  action  through  a 
strictly  internal  review  process.  The 
very  nature  of  such  a  bureaucracy 
simply  does  not  lend  itself  to  impar- 
tiality when  an  agency  acts  as  the 
prosecutor,  jury,  judge,  and  the  ap- 
I}eals  entity.  By  allowing  nonbargaln- 
Ing.  nonveteran  postal  supervisory  and 
managerial  i}ersonneI  the  same  statu- 
tory, procedural  and  appeal  rights  as 
many  Federal-postal  employees,  we 
will  be  rectifying  any  perceived  and/or 
existing  flawed  internal  review  proc- 
ess. 

My  bill  would  do  just  that.  It  would 
do  so  by  amending  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  Said  expanded  appeal 
rights  would  occur  In  the  event  of  cer- 
tain adverse  actions  commenced  under 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  chapter  75. 
The  actions  set  forth  in  this  chapter 
deal  only  with  conduct— not  job  per- 
formance. Covered  actions  include:  (a) 
removals;  (b)  suspensions  of  more 
than  14  days:  (c)  reduction  in  grade  or 
pay,  and  (d)  furloughs  of  less  than  30 
days. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
provide  for  the  following  procedural 
and  appeals  rights  prior  to  Implemen- 
tation of  any  of  the  aforementioned 
adverse  actions:  (a)  30  days  advance 
written  notice  of  a  disciplinary  action; 
(b)  a  minimum  of  7  days  to  respond 
with  supporting  evidence;  (c)  the  right 


to  counsel;  (d)  the  right  to  receive  a 
written  decision  with  specific  reasons 
for  the  adverse  action;  and  (e)  the 
right  to  appeal  the  adverse  action  to 
the  Merit  Systenis  Protection  Board. 

This  bill  would  not  create  a  new  ad- 
ministration appellate  procedure,  but 
would  merely  extend  the  existing  one 
to  a  broader  class  of  persons.  In  this 
way.  we  will  be  ensuring  equal  protec- 
tion and  due  process  to  all,  heretofore, 
described  uncovered  employees  before 
certain  adverse  actions  are  initiated 
against  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which 
I  introduced  for  myself  and  for  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  Mr.  D'Amato,  is  virtually 
identical  to  H.R.  2854,  which  passed 
the  House  by  voice  vote  on  December 
9,  1985.  It  also  received  unanimous,  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  swift  hearings 
and  final  passage  of  this  very  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  also  invite  any  other 
colleagues  desiring  to  sign  up  as  co- 
sponsors  to  do  so.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  W.  permitted  to  insert  Into 
the  Record  at  this  time  a  statement 
on  this  bill  by  my  good  friend,  col- 
league, and  original  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  Senator  D'Amato. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  which 
would  give  postal  supervisors  and  Post- 
masters access  to  an  impartial  review 
of  adverse  personnel  actions.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague.  Senator  Hefliw. 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  already 
passed  a  similar  bill.  H.R.  2854. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  long  over- 
due. Since  1971,  when  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice was  made  an  Independent  agency, 
we  have  had  a  situation  where  only 
postal  employees  who  are  veterans  or 
who  are  covered  by  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  providing  for  binding 
arbitration  may  appeal  adverse  per- 
sonnel actions  to  an  agency  outside 
the  Postal  Service. 

Unfortunately,  the  practical  effect 
of  this  has  been  especially  damaging 
to  female  postal  supervisors  and  Post- 
masters, who  are  less  likely  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  exception  for  veterans. 
Under  current  law,  postal  employees 
who  are  not  covered  under  collective 
bargaining  agreements  may  appeal  re- 
movals, suspensions,  or  demotions  only 
to  higher  officials  within  the  Postal 
Service,  unless  they  are  veterans.  Vet- 
erans, like  their  civil  service  counter- 
parts, may  appeal  an  adverse  action  to 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  today 
will  extend  the  same  appeal  rights  to 
all  supervisors  and  managerial  employ- 
ees. I  believe  it  is  important  to  provide 
this  right  across  the  board,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
swift  passage  of  this  legislation. 


Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himtelf  and 
Mrs.  Kassebaum); 
8.  213S.  A  bill  to  establish  a  conunii- 
sion  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
and  providing  for  the  commemoration 
of  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Preal- 
dent  Dwight  Eisenhower,  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

DWIOHT  DAVID  EISKNHOWDI  CMTIHmAt 
COMMIUION  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  my  other  Kansas  colleague. 
Senator  Kassebaum,  I  am  introducing 
a  resolution  to  establish  a  commission 
on  the  centennial  of  President  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower's  birthday  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1990.  Congressman  Pat  Rob- 
erts will  introduce  a  similar  resolution 
in  the  House.  The  main  function  of 
this  commission  will  be  to  commemo- 
rate our  34th  President's  leadership 
and  contribution  to  this  Nation's  mili- 
tary and  political  history. 

Mr.  President,  Kansans  are  very 
proud  to  claim  Eisenhower  aa  their 
own.  Although  Dwight  David  Elsen- 
hower was  bom  in  Denison.  TX,  he 
grew  up  in  Abilene,  KS,  where  he  en- 
joyed an  active  and  happy  childhood. 
He  was  raised  on  good,  strong  Mid- 
western morals.  From  Kansas,  young 
Elsenhower  went  on  to  study  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
graduating  on  June  12,  1915.  He  was 
then  commissioned  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  eventually  became  a  five- 
star  general  during  the  course  of  his 
distinguished  military  career. 

WAR  EXPERIENCES 

During  the  First  World  War,  Elsen- 
hower commanded  a  tank  training 
school  at  Camp  Colt,  near  Gettysburg, 
PA,  After  the  war,  Elsenhower  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  and 
served  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  In 
1926,  Elsenhower  returned  to  Kansas 
and  graduated  first  In  his  class  from 
command  and  general  staff  school  at 
Fort  Leavenworth. 

Following  this  experience.  Eisenhow- 
er joined  the  staff  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  in  1932.  and,  3  years  later, 
accompanied  MacArthur  to  the  Philip- 
pines as  his  senior  miliury  assistant. 
At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  Ei- 
senhower was  chief  of  staff  to  Gen. 
Walter  Krueger  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 
There,  he  conducted  large-scale  train- 
ing maneuvers  and  was  promoted  to 
brigadier  general  in  September  1941. 

When  the  Second  World  War  ignited 
the  globe,  Eisenhower  was  ready  to 
assume  a  critical  leadership  role. 
Shortly  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  Eisenhower  became  a  vital  as- 
sistant on  the  staff  of  Gen.  George  C, 
Marshall.  In  June  1942,  Eisenhower 
was  named  conunander  of  U.S.  Forces 
in  Europe  and  the  next  month  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  general.  Prom 
here,  he  led  invasions  of  North  Africa, 
Sicily,  and  Italy.  In  1943.  President 
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Franklin  Roosevelt  honored  him  with 
the  title  of  supreme  allied  commander, 
giving  him  orders  to  mount  an  Inva- 
sion of  Europe  aimed  at  Germany.  In 
December  1944,  Eisenhower  was  pro- 
moted to  five-star  general.  General  Ei- 
senhower is  most  famous  for  his  role 
in  the  successful  Normandy  invasion, 
which  represents  the  turning  point  in 
the  war  against  Nazi  Germany. 

Following  the  resolution  of  the 
Second  World  War,  General  Eisen- 
hower emerged  as  one  of  the  war's 
most  popular  heroes.  He  easily  made 
the  transition  from  wartime  to  peace, 
taking  a  brief  recess  from  the  Army  to 
serve  as  president  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity for  2  years.  On  April  2,  1951.  Ei- 
senhower returned  to  military  life  and 
assimied  the  duties  of  supreme  com- 
mander of  NATO  military  forces.  He 
was  later  to  utilize  his  abilities  as  a 
statesman  by  moving  on  to  a  political 
career,  becoming  the  34th  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
men  in  America  who  attained  this 
office  without  any  previous  political 
experience. 

BACK  TO  KANSAS  AND  ON  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  President,  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower's first  major  political  speech 
was  made  in  the  great  State  of  Kansas 
on  June  4.  1952.  That  same  year,  he 
was  elected  the  34th  President  of  the 
United  States,  beginning  the  first  of 
two  terms  on  January  20.  1953. 

During  his  administration.  Eisen- 
hower presided  over  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  to  end  the  Korean  war  and 
enunciated  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine, 
which  allowed  the  United  States  to 
assert  the  right  to  aid  any  country 
threatened  by  Communist  aggression 
or  subversion.  He  is  also  well  known 
for  his  education  initiatives— develop- 
ing the  student  loan  program  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
and  creating  a  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

As  general,  Eisenhower  demonstrat- 
ed how  to  wage  war  and  win.  As  Presi- 
dent, he  showed  how  to  make  peace 
and  maintain  it.  He  understood,  as 
only  a  man  of  his  background  could, 
the  necessary  relationship  of  civil  and 
military  authority. 

COMMISSION  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Mr.  President,  both  Senators  from 
Kansas  are  proposing  that  a  commis- 
sion should  be  established  to  plan  and 
coordinate  activities  to  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower.  It  has  long  been  a 
tradition  to  establish  commissions 
commemorating  important  Americans, 
their  achievements  and  contributions 
to  our  country's  history. 

The  Elsenhower  Commission  will  in- 
clude the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  six  Members  of  the 
Senate,  six  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
the  archivist  of  the  United  States  or 

his  reprcsenUtlve.  The  members  of 
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the  commission  will  serve  without  pay. 
The  main  emphasis  of  the  commission 
will  be  the  coordination  of  activities 
surrounding  the  centennial  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1990.  A  commemorative  stamp 
and  exhibits  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  the  National  Archives 
building  will  be  arranged  by  the  com- 
mission. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President.  Kansas  has  been  for- 
tunate to  have  had  a  solid  tradition  of 
producing  many  great  national  lead- 
ers, including  Governor  Alf  Landon 
and  former  majority  leader  Charles 
Curtis.  Certainly,  President  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower has  been  a  personal  inspira- 
tion to  this  Senator.  Since  I  became 
majority  leader,  his  portrait  has  had  a 
special  place  in  my  office  in  the  Cap- 
itol. 

As  one  of  our  great  war  heroes  and 
most  popular  Presidents,  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  has  left  his  indel- 
ible mark  on  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. This  outstanding  leader  in  war 
and  peacetime  has  contributed  the 
best  of  himself  to  our  Nation's  destiny, 
paving  the  way  for  future  generations, 
and  setting  a  shining  example  of  a  life 
filled  with  accomplishments.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  we  should  establish  a  centen- 
nial commission  in  his  honor,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
initiative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2135 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Dwight  Etevid  Eisenhower  Centennial 
Commission  Act". 

FINDINGS 


Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  year  1990  marks  the  centennial  of 
the  birth  of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  on 
October  14,  1890; 

(2)  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was  bom  m 
Denison.  Texas,  and  spent  his  boyhood  in 
Abilene,  Kansas; 

(3)  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  demonstrat- 
ed at  an  early  age  the  vigor,  faith,  and 
steadfastness  that  were  to  mark  his  military 
and  political  careers; 

(4)  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  began  his 
military  career  upon  entering  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
graduating  on  June  12. 1915; 

(5)  shortly  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  in  1941.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
was  called  to  Washington  to  serve  on  the 
staff  of  General  George  C.  Marshall,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  five-star  general; 

(6)  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  led  the  Inva- 
sions of  North  Africa,  Sicily,  the  Italian 
malnltmd.  and  "Operation  Overlord"  In  Nor- 
mandy; _,     .  , 

(7)  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  made  his 
first  major  political  speech  in  AbUene. 
Kansas,  on  June  4.  1952.  and  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  that  year,  be- 
ginning the  first  of  two  terms  on  January 
30. 1953;  and 


(8)  Dwight  David  Elsenhower,  as  General 
and  as  President,  knew  how  to  wage  war  and 
how  to  make  peace,  and  understood  as  only 
a  man  of  his  background  could  the  neces- 
sary relationship  of  civil  and  military  au- 
thority. 

ESTABLISHMENT  Of  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  There  is  esUblished  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Dwight  David  Eisenhow- 
er Centennial  Commission  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  to  en- 
courage, plan,  coordinate,  and  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  Dwight  David  Ei- 
senhower, the  thirty-fourth  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

DUTIES  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  encourage,  plan,  develop,  coordinate, 
and  celebrate  observances  and  activities 
commemorating  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Dwight  David  Eisenhow- 
er, 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  for 
scheduling  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  to  commemorate  the 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  Dwight  David  Ei- 
senhower to  be  held  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 8. 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  for  is- 
suing appropriate  invitations  for  such  joint 
meeting, 

(4)  make  recommendations  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  regard- 
ing an  appropriate  program  for  such  joint 
meeting, 

(5)  coordinate  the  Commissions  arrange- 
ments with  the  activities  of  the  Eisenhower 
Institute,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Eisenhower  Foundation,  Abilene, 
Kansas, 

(8)  make  recommendations  and  take 
action  to  encourage  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
memorative stamp  honoring  the  one  hun- 
dredth birthday  of  Dwight  David  Eisenhow- 
er. 

(7)  consult  with  and  encourage  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  the  National  Ar- 
chives to  conunemorate  the  centennial  of 
the  birth  of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  with 
special  exhibitions. 

(8)  encourage  and  cooperate  with  State 
and  local  observances  commemorating  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  and 

(9)  prepare  and  maintain  a  calendar  or 
register  of  observances  and  activities  com- 
memorating the  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
centennial. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment.— 
The  Conunission  shall  be  composed  of  21 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(2)  Six  members  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  three  upon  recommendation  of  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  three 
upon  recommendation  of  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  Six  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  three  upon 
recommendation  of  the  majority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  three 


upon  recommendation  of  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(4)  Six  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  or 
his  representative. 

A  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made.  Appointments  may  be 
made  under  this  subsection  without  regard 
to  section  5311(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(b)  Continuation  or  Membership.— If  any 
member  of  the  Commission  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  leaves  that  office,  he  may  contin- 
ue as  a  member  of  the  Commission  for  not 
longer  than  the  30-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  he  leaves  that  office. 

(c)  Terms.- Except  to  the  extent  other- 
wise provided  In  subsection  (b),  members 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(d)  Basic  Pay.- 

(1)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  pay. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  the  Commission,  mem- 
bers shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding a  per  diem  allowance  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  same  manner  as  persons 
serving  intermittently  In  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  travel  expenses  under 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(e)  Meetings;  Quorum  and  Voting.— 

(1)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  called  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  within  sixty  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  Commission  shall  meet  thereafter  at 
such  times  and  places  as  it  deems  appropri- 
ate at  the  call  of  the  chairman  or  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members. 

(2)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

(3)  Decisions  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
according  to  the  vote  of  a  simple  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  at  a  properly 
called  meeting. 

(f)  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.— Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

powers  of  commission 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  or  Executive  Director 
and  Staff. —The  Commission  may— 

(1)  appoint  an  executive  director,  who 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  and 

(2)  accept  such  other  volunteer  services  of 
individuals  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  Adoption  of  Rules.— The  Commission 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  adopt  such  rules  for  Its  organization 
and  procedures  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  Powers  of  Members  and  Agents.— Any 
member  or  agent  of  the  Commission  may,  if 
so  authorized  by  the  Commission,  take  any 
action  which  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  take  by  this  Act. 

(d)  Gifts.— 

(1)  The  Commission  may  accept,  use,  and 
dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  money,  prop- 
erty, or  personal  services. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3), 
all  books,  manuscripts,  miscellaneous  print- 
ed matter,  memorabilia,  relics,  and  other 
materials  donated  to  the  Commission  shall 
be  deposited  for  permanent  preservation  In 


the  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Library  In  Abi- 
lene, Kansas. 

(3)  Upon  recommendation  of  the  Eisen- 
hower Library,  any  books,  manuscripU,  mis- 
cellaneous printed  matter,  memorabilia, 
relics,  and  other  materials  donated  to  the 
Commission  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Commission  in  a  manner  determined  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

(e)  Mails.- The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  SUtes  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
reports 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Annual  Report.— The  Commis- 
sion shall  transmit  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  an  annual  report  no 
later  than  December  31  of  each  year,  com- 
mencing with  December  31,  1986.  Such 
report  shall  Include  a  description  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  plans  that  the  Commission  in- 
tends to  undertake  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  centennial  of  the  birth 
of  President  Dwight  David  Eisenhower, 
advise  what  further  legislation,  if  any,  may 
be  needed  to  carry  out  such  commemora- 
tion, and  provide  an  accounting  of  any 
funds  received  and  expended  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  calendar  year  for  which  the 
report  Is  submitted. 

(b)  Final  Report.— A  final  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
the  President  not  later  than  December  31, 
1990.  Such  report  shall  Include  an  account- 
ing of  the  funds  received  and  expended  and 
the  disposition  of  any  other  properties  re- 
ceived by  the  Conunission  not  previously  re- 
ported. 

commemorative  activities 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Joint  Meeting.— There  shall  be 
held  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  to  commemorate  the  centennial  of 
the  birth  of  Dwight  David  Elsenhower  on 
October  14,  1990,  or  such  other  appropriate 
day  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

(b>  Commemorative  Stamp.— 

( 1 )  The  United  States  Postal  Service  shall 
issue  during  the  calendar  year  1990  a  com- 
memorative stamp  honoring  the  one  hun- 
dredth birthday  of  Dwight  David  Elsenhow- 
er. 

(2)  The  stamp  shall  be  Issued  in  the  de- 
nomination applicable  to  first-class  mall  up 
to  one  ounce  in  weight  and  shall  bear  the 
design  that  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice, after  consultation  with  the  Elsenhower 
Institute,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Elsenhower  Foundation,  Abilene, 
Kansas,  considers  appropriate. 

(3)  The  stamp  shall  be  Issued  and  placed 
on  sale  on  October  14,  1990,  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower. 

TtUnMATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Termination.— The  Commission 
shall  terminate  on  such  date  as  it  may  pre- 
scribe, but  not  later  than  December  31, 
1990. 

(b)  DisposrnoN  of  Funds.- Any  funds 
held  by  the  Commission  on  the  termination 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  credited  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

(c).  Disposition  of  Property.— Any  prop- 
erty, other  than  funds,  held  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  date  the  Commission  terminates 
shall  be  deposited  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 6(d). 


authorization  of  AFPIOraiATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  availability  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  fiscal  year  1987  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  introduce  leg- 
islation today  along  with  Senator 
Dole,  to  create  a  commission  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  armlversary  of 
the  birth  of  Dwight  David  Elsenhow- 
er, 

The  life  of  President  Elsenhower  is  a 
splendid  example  of  American  achieve- 
ment. From  his  early  years  as  a  farm 
boy  in  Abilene.  KS.  to  his  rise  from  an 
obscure  lieutenant  to  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Allied  Forces  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II.  from  his  stint  as 
president  of  Columbia  University  to 
his  accomplishments  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  public 
services  after  leaving  the  White 
House,  the  life  of  Ike  Elsenhower  was 
marked  by  achievements  that  few  ever 
attain,  but  that  all  can  admire  and 
emulate. 

Though  he  was  not  bom  in  Kansas, 
the  people  of  my  State  have  always 
claimed  him  as  a  native  son  and  his 
boyhood  home  is  now  the  site  of  the 
Eisenhower  Museum  and  Library. 
Each  year  more  than  150.000  people 
visit  Abilene  to  learn  more,  and  to 
teach  their  children,  about  this  quin- 
tessential American, 

Solomon  said.  "The  place  showeth 
the  man."  As  a  soldier,  as  President, 
and  as  citizen,  he  constantly  occupied 
a  great  place. 

As  a  soldier,  he  believed  in  and 
worked  for  peace.  He  was  keenly 
aware  of  the  need  for  a  strong  nation- 
al defense,  but  he  knew  that  real  secu- 
rity was  more  than  the  sum  of  mili- 
tary equipment  and  personnel.  As 
President,  he  gave  confidence,  stabili- 
ty and  a  calmness  to  the  people.  And 
as  a  citizen,  he  served  as  an  example 
of  what  Is  great  In  our  people  and 
good  In  our  time. 

He  once  defined  the  philosophy  that 
guided  his  peacekeeping  efforts  In  this 
way:  "I  believe  that  we  should  be 
strong,  but  we  should  be  tolerant.  We 
should  be  ready  to  defend  our  rights 
but  we  should  be  considerate  and  rec- 
ognize the  rights  of  the  other  man." 

His  tolerance,  his  fair  mlndedness. 
his  ability  to  put  himself  In  the  other 
man's  shoes  and  see  the  problem  from 
another  viewpoint  won  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow  Americans,  Ignited  the 
hope  of  his  contemporaries  and  earned 
the  respect  of  his  adversaries. 

Through  all  of  this  he  kept  the  hu- 
mility and  the  common  touch  and  the 
sense  of  humor  of  a  smalltown  boy 
from  Kansas. 

And  so  I  think  it  a  great  opportunity 
to  educate  and  share  with  our  younger 
generations  the  life  of  Dwight  D.  El- 
senhower by  celebrating  October  14, 
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1990.   the   100th   aniiiversary 
birth  of  this  outstanding  man. 
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By  Mr.  Abonor  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mattingly,  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
Symms.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Zor- 
INSK7,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond.    Mr.     Andrews,     Mrs. 
Kassbbaum,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 
East,  and  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.  2136.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  re- 
quirement to  substantiate  a  deduction 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  business  use  of  a  vehicle  be 
based   on   the    regulations   in   effect 
before  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DKDUCTIOM  FOR  BUSIHESS  USE  or  A  VEHICLE 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  impact  of  tem- 
porary regulations  pertaining  to  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  for  business 
vehicles  which  were  published  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  [IRS]  on 
November  6.  1985.  and  which  took 
effect  January  1,  1986.  Today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  nullify  these 
regulations  and  reinstate  those  in  ex- 
istence prior  to  enactment  of  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

It's  encouraging  to  be  joined  in  this 
effort  by  a  substantial  number  of 
other  Senators  who  are  also  concerned 
about  the  unnecessary  paperwork 
burden  these  temporary  regulations 
place  upon  ordinary  Americans. 

In  January  1985,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  abolish  the  so-called  vehicle 
log  regulations  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  October  1984.  The  Senate 
passed  my  bill  by  vote  of  92  to  1  and 
the  House  passed  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent version  also  with  only  one  dissent- 
ing vote.  When  the  President  signed 
this  legislation  into  law,  a  paperwork 
nightmare  ended  for  millions  of  Amer- 
ica's farmers,  ranchers,  and  business- 
men—or at  least  taxpayers  thought  it 
had  ended. 

Unfortunately,  however,  more  and 
more  South  Dakotans  are  calling  my 
office  to  say  that  they  have  just  been 
told  by  their  tax  advisors  to  start 
keeping  vehicle  logs  all  over  again. 

The  problem  is  that  rather  than 
agreeing  to  the  simple  recordkeeping 
repeal  bill  which  I  introduced  and 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives  insisted 
upon  including  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
language  in  the  conference  report 
about  "written  evidence"  which  only 
muddied  the  waters.  Still,  in  light  of 
the  clear  congressional  intent  to  elimi- 
nate the  logbook  requirements,  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mS  had  learned  that  Congress  simply 
was  not  going  to  tolerate  such  a  mess 
of  bureaucratic  red-tape. 

But.  rather  than  learning  this 
lesson,  the  IRS  has  taken  the  loophole 
provided  to  it  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  and  blown  it  wide  open.  The 
November  6  regulations  simply  leave 
everyone  in  a  quandary  as  to  what  is 


required.  At  some  points  in  those  regu- 
lations, it  seems  to  be  clear  that  a  log- 
book is  not  required.  But  then  at  other 
points,  taxpayers  are  led  to  believe 
that  nothing  less  than  a  logbook  will 
be  satisfactory.  Rather  than  givmg 
taxpayers  concrete  guidance  about 
what  sort  of  records  they  must  main- 
tain, the  new  regulations  simply  re- 
state broad  legal  standards  which  are 
of  little  use  to  anyone. 

As  a  result,  tax  counselors  have  no 
idea  how  much  documentation  is  re- 
quired. Under  such  circumstances, 
more  and  more  of  them  are  deciding 
that  the  only  safe  thing  for  them  to 
tell  their  clients  is  that  they  must 
keep  detailed  records.  This  is  the  pre- 
cise result  Congress  intended  to  avoid 
when  it  passed  the  vehicle  log  repeal 

bill. 

Requiring  logbooks,  even  by  implica- 
tion, poses  a  tremendous  burden  on 
millions  of  honest  taxpayers  and  is  a 
classic  example  of  bureaucratic  over- 
kill. This  is  intolerable  and  it's  time 
that  Congress  clears  up  this  once  and 
for  all  by  enacting  this  legislation  and 
returning  to  the  regulations  in  effect 
prior  to  July  1984. 

By  doing  so,  we  will  make  it  clear 
that  taxpayers  must  still  substantiate 
their  deductions— after  all,  that  has 
always  been  the  law  and  that's  only 
fair.  But  we  will  also  make  it  clear 
that  rather  than  compiling  a  morass 
of  needless  paperwork  to  back  up  the 
tax  deductions  that  they  claim,  they 
can  do  whatever  is  most  sensible  for 
them  given  their  particular  circum- 
stances. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lautenberc): 
S.  2137.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  pilot 
program  of  sales  of  loans  under  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 


PILOT  PROGRAM  OP  LOAN  ASSET  SALES 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Lauten- 
berc, to  introduce  legislation  providing 
for  a  pilot  program  of  loan  asset  sales. 
Our   legislation   would   require    the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a 
program  for  selling  to  the  public  $8 
billion  of  rural  housing  loans  in  each 
of  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  The  loans 
would  be  sold  on  an  overcollateralized 
basis;  that  is.  the  loans  bought  by  the 
public   would  be  collateralized   by   a 
pool     of     Government-owned     loans 
which  would  be  eligible  for  acquisition 
in  the  event  that  any  loans  purchased 
are  delinquent  for  30  days  or  more. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  risk  to  potential  buyers 
will  be  sharply  reduced— in  case  of  de- 
fault, a  loan  of  equal  worth  from  the 
Government's  portfolio  would  be  sub- 
stituted, and  all  cash  proceeds  from 
the  delinquent  loan  would  revert  to 


the  Federal  Government.  No  Federal 
guarantee  would  accompany  the  loans. 
Last  year,  Mr.  Lautenberc  and  I  of- 
fered such  a  proposal  three  times— 
once  during  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee's deliberations  on  the  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  resolution,  and  twice 
as  amendments  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Federal  Government  currently 
holds    about    $257    billion    in    loan 
assets— obligations  for  Federal  loans  to 
private  businesses  and  individuals.  Our 
loan  asset  portfolio  is  greater  than  the 
combined  loan  assets  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan   and    Bank    of    America.    In 
March,  and  May.  and  July.  Senator 
Lautenberc  and  I  urged  that  the  Gov- 
ernment sell  a  portion  of  its  loan  port- 
folio, as  a  way  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
The  Federal  Government  holds  loans 
backed  by  the  assets  of  electric  utili- 
ties, by  newly  constructed  homes,  by 
aircraft,  by  ships,  even  by  the  assets  of 
some  of  the  best  known  Fortune  500 
firms.  We  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment begin  by  selling  loans  in   the 
rural  housing  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home    Administration.    The    General 
Accounting   Office   has   already   ana- 
lyzed these  loans  and  found  them  to 
be  of  sufficiently  high  quality  for  effi- 
cient and  prompt  sale. 

While  the  Senate  rejected  our  pro- 
posal three  times,  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  thought  better  of  it.  Lan- 
guage in  H.R.  3128  specifies  that  all 
new  rural  housing  loans  made  avail- 
able for  sale  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  sold  to  the 
public,  rather  than  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  $2.5  bil- 
lion of  loans  would  be  sold  in  fiscal 
year  1986-88  under  this  provision,  and 
that  these  sales  would  raise  some  $1.8 
billion  to  reduce  deficits  over  the  3 
fiscal  years. 

When  a  corporation  is  in  financial 
straits,  its  sells  off  unneeded  assets, 
and  calls  in  its  receivables.  While  Sen- 
ator Lautenberc  and  I  recognize  that 
the  Government  is  not  a  corporation, 
we  are  attempting  to  draw  on  the  ex- 
perience of  American  businesses  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  By  selling  loan 
assets  we  seek  not  to  deny  an  inherit- 
ance to  our  grandchildren— we  are  not 
proposing  that  we  sell  Federal  lands— 
but  rather,  we  recognize  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  organized  to  efficiently 
manage  such  a  huge  loan  portfolio. 
The  private  sector  can  do  that  job 

better.  

I  have  also  joined  Senator  Lauten- 
berc in  his  attempt  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Tax  Amnesty  Program.  Tax  am- 
nesty has  been  very  successful  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois,  and 
could  be  so  at  the  Federal  level. 
Through  such  a  program,  we  seek 
merely  to  collect  what  the  Federal 
Government  is  owed. 
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Both  the  sale  of  loan  assets  and  col- 
lection of  delinquent  taxes  are  reason- 
able steps  Congress  ought  to  take.  We 
would  urge  Congress  to  do  both  even  if 
we  were  not  faced  with  the  deficit  ceil- 
ings created  by  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  law.« 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  join  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  provide  for  a  pilot 
sale  of  Federal  loan  assets. 

The  Federal  Government  maintains 
a  portfolio  of  outstanding  loans,  issued 
under  a  variety  of  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams, amounting  to  over  a  one-quar- 
ter of  a  trillion  dollars.  Some  of  these 
loans  are  deeply  subsidized,  carrying 
interest  rates  of  just  a  few  points. 
Others  are  close  to  market  rates.  Some 
of  the  loans  are  held  by  students,  and 
small  businesses;  others  by  farmers 
and  big  business. 

Our  proposal  would  provide  for  the 
pilot  sale  of  a  part  of  this  portfolio, 
consisting  of  rural  housing  loans,  suf- 
ficient to  collect  $8  billion  a  year  for  3 
years.  The  loans  would  be  sold  on  an 
overcollateralized  basis,  to  reduce  the 
magnitude  of  the  discount  at  which 
the  loans  would  be  sold. 

Mr.  President,  the  pilot  sale  of  loans 
should  lead  to  improved  management 
and  efficiency  in  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams. There  have  been  a  number  of 
studies  that  have  documented  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  failure  to  manage 
its  portfolio  well.  Collection  efforts  are 
often  inadequate.  Borrowers  receive 
hidden  subsidies  and  the  Government 
bears  significant  costs. 

The  private  sector  should  have  a 
chance  at  performing  the  job  more  ef- 
ficiently. To  the  extent  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  extract  greater  value 
than  the  Government  from  the  yame 
asset,  that  added  value  will  be  reflect- 
ed in  the  sale  price  of  the  asset. 

At  the  same  time,  the  sale  of  loan 
assets  will  also  shed  light  on  the  real 
costs  associated  with  Federal  credit 
programs.  That,  in  turn,  may  lead  to 
more  informed  allocation  of  Govern- 
ment resources  In  the  future. 

The  pilot  sale  of  loan  assets  we  pro- 
pose would  secure  a  $24  billion  reduc- 
tion in  the  deficit.  When  a  business  is 
in  dire  straits,  it  must  consider  a 
number  of  options,  including  the  con- 
version of  receivables  Into  cash.  By 
analogy,  the  pilot  sale  of  loan  assets 
would  secure  an  infusion  of  cash,  to 
the  Federal  Government  that  would 
make  a  substantial  dent  in  the  budget 
deficit. 

Mr.  President,  our  proposal  is  simi- 
lar to  proposals  we  offered  last  year.  I 
note  that  this  year,  the  sale  of  loan 
assets  has  been  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  483 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor.  his 
name  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S. 
483,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Intergovern- 
mental Regulatory  Relief  Act  of 
1985." 

S.   519 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  was  added  as  cospon- 
sor of  S.  519.  a  bill  to  require  a  study 
of  the  compensation  and  related  sys- 
tems in  executive  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   837 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  827,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  the  compensation  of  children  and 
others  who  have  sustained  vaccine-re- 
lated injuries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1365 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1265,  a  bill  to  provide  prompt,  ex- 
clusive, and  equitable  compensation, 
as  a  substitute  for  inadequate  tort 
remedies,  for  disabilities  or  death  re- 
sulting from  occupational  exposure  to 
asbestos;  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1563 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1562.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  False  Claims  Act.  and  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  regarding  pen- 
alties for  false  claims,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  1800 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1800.  a  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  civil  service  re- 
tirement credit  for  certain  employees 
and  former  employees  of  nonappro- 
priated fund  Instrumentalities  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1848,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  es- 
tablish conditions  for  the  export  of 
drugs. 

S.  1858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1858.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  in- 
crease the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1985, 
1986,  and  1987  for  commodity  distribu- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  1888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DuRENBERCER],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rocketeller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Danporth],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eacleton],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binga- 
man],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1888,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  cleanup  and  maintenance  on 
Federal  public  lands,  national  parks, 
recreation  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1900 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1900,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
of  1938  by  providing  for  the  5-year  sus- 
pension of  exemptions  provided  to  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  convicted 
of  espionage  offenses. 

8.  1901 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cospOnsor  of  S.  1901.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Missions  Act  regarding 
the  treatment  of  certain  Communist 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1914 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1914,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1980  to  permit  cooperative  agreements 
between  industry  and  laboratories 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1917 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1917,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  provide  assistance  to  promote 
immunization  and  oral  rehydration, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1979 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 

the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abonor] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1979,  a 
bill  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of 
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1982,   promote   air   passenger   safety, 
and  provide  equity  to  airway  users. 

S.  20S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2050,  a  bill 
to  notify  workers  who  are  at  risk  of  oc- 
cupational disease  in  order  to  establish 
a  system  for  identifying  and  prevent- 
ing illness  and  death  of  such  workers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3079 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
SYiats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2079  a  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  reduce 
the  compensation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  out- 
lays for  nondefense  programs  are  re- 
quired to  be  reduced  under  an  order 
issued  by  the  President  for  such  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  section  252  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Act  of  1985  by  the  uniform  percent- 
age by  which  outlays  for  such  pro- 
grams are  required  to  be  reduced 
under  such  order. 

S.  3090 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollihgs], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
NtJWM]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2090,  a  bill  to  provide  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  may  not  before 
July  1,  1987,  enforce  its  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  tax  treatment  of  the  per- 
sonal use  of  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  iios 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names   of   the   Senator   from   South 
DakoU    [Mr.    Abdnor],    the    Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews], 
the     Senator     from     Arizona     [Mr. 
DeConcini],   the   Senator   from   Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  East],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Nevada   [Mr.   Hecht],   the 
Senator   from   North    Carolina    [Mr. 
Helms],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2108,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  Federal  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion shall  not  take  effect  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1987. 

S.  S113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoREN],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  EagletonI 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2113,  a 
bill  to  advance  a  portion  of  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  loans  to  eligible 
producers,  to  support  the  1986  plant- 
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ing  season  operation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  silt 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2129.  a  bill  to  facili- 


tate  the  ability  of  such  organizations 
to  establish  risk  retention  groups,  to 
faciliUte  the  ability  of  such  organiza- 
tions to  purchase  liability  insurance 
on  a  group  basis,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SEKATE  JOIMT  kESOLUTIOW  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NUNN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  143,  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  Black  Rev- 
olutionary War  Patriots  Foundation  to 
esteblish  a  memorial  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  an  appropriate  site  in 
Constitution  Gardens. 

SEKATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inodye], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  170.  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
March  1986  as  "Music  In  Our  Schools 
Month." 

senate  joint  RESOHJTION  199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Morkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Denton]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
199,  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  November  1985  as  "National 
Elks  Veterans  Rememberance 
Month." 

senate  joint  resolution  356 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  256,  joint  resolution 
designating  August  12,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Neighborhood  Crime  Watch 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  361 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hetlin].  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  261, 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  April  14,  1986  through  April  20, 
1986  as  "National  Mathematics  Aware- 
ness Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  262 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  [Mr.  Abdnor],  and  the  Senator 


added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  262,  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  June 
2  through  June  8,  1986.  as  "National 
Fishing  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  263 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwiti, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  263,  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  September  7-13, 
1986.  as  "National  Independent  Retail 
Grocer  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  264 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Zorinsky],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  264,  joint 
resolution  designating  April  28.  1986 
as  "National  Nursing  Home  ResidenU 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  265 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
265.  joint  resolution  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  9  through  15,  1986. 
as  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  273.  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of 
March  9.  1986.  as  "National  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  276 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan].  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  275,  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating May  11  through  May  17. 
1986.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  276 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  276,  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate February  19,  1987,  as  "National 
Day  for  Federal  Retirees." 

senate  joint  resolution  278 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
names   of   the   Senator   from  South 


Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Wkicker] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  278,  joint  resolution 
to  designate  March  16,  1986,  as  "Free- 
dom of  Information  Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  286 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Humphrey]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
285,  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  11,  1986,  through  May  17, 
1986,  as  "National  Osteoporosis 
Awareness  Week." 

senate  concurrent  resolution  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binga- 
man],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  106, 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
certain  amounts  proposed  by  the 
President  to  be  rescinded. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  109,  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  February  28,  1986,  should  be  des- 
ignated "National  Trio  Day." 

senate  resolution  275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  275,  res- 
olution to  express  the  opposition  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  "one-child" 
family  planning  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  to  encourage  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  abandon  such 
policies. 

senate  resolution  339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  339.  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  proposals  currently  before 
the  Congress  to  tax  certain  employer- 
paid  benefits  and  other  life-support 
benefits. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  380-RE- 
LATING  TO  FUNDING  LEVELS 
FOR  TERRORIST  CONTROL  AC- 
TIVITIES 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
8.  Ris.  360 

Whereas,  the  internal  security  of  our 
Nation  is  a  basic  and  fundamental  reaponsi- 
bllity  of  the  United  States  Oovemment: 

Whereas,  the  increased  severity  and  fre- 
quency of  world-wide  terrorist  attacks  in 
recent  years  have  brought  about  an  aware- 
ness that  terrorism  threatens  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  proper  funding  for  those  law  en- 
forcement and  related  agencies  involved  In 
anti-terrorism  programs  is  a  way  of  ensuring 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  United  SUtes 
citizens  at  home; 

Whereas,  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  the  United  States  Customs 
Service,  and  the  Security  Division  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  have  re- 
sponsibilities for  securing  the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  through  patrol  of  our  bor- 
ders, and  inspection  of  the  people  and  Items 
entering  our  country; 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion is  the  lead  law  enforcement  agency 
held  accountable  for  thwarting  terrorist 
acts  within  our  borders: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Secret  Service 
Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  protect- 
ing Heads  of  State,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, that  are  potential  targets  for  terrorist 
attacks:  and 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  Is  charged  with  preventing 
and  Investigating  incidents  of  explosion  and 
arson,  two  well-known  tactics  of  trained  ter- 
rorists, as  well  as  the  monitoring  of  Illegal 
firearms  trafficking  (sales,  possession,  and 
modification),  which  are  also  considered 
common  among  terrorist  elements:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it: 

Retolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  current  funding  levels  for  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  and  related  agencies 
that  provide  domestic  Internal  security  pro- 
tection from  terrorists  should  be  maintained 
through  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30. 1991. 


Whereas  since  1895.  the  Superintendent 
of  Documenu,  through  the  Depository  Li- 
brary Program,  the  International  Exchange 
Program,  and  the  Publications  Sales  Pro- 
gram, has  distributed  hundreds  of  millions 
of  copies  of  Federal  publications  and  today 
serves  as  the  largest  single  disseminator  of 
U.S.  Oovemment  Information  to  the  public; 
and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Oovemment  Printing 
Office  has  provided  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  of  exemplary  service  In 
addressing  the  printing  and  distribution 
needs  of  all  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  never  failing  to  meet  the  nec- 
essary demands  for  public  printing  both  In 
peace  time  and  war  time, 

Be  it  resoh^d.  That  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  enormous 
achievements  by  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment Printing  Office  and  on  the  occasion  of 
Its  125th  anniversary,  extends  its  apprecia- 
tion and  best  wishes  to  the  employees  of 
that  Agency,  both  past  and  present,  for 
their  many  contributions  to  the  Oovem- 
ment and  citizens  of  America. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  361-RE- 
LATINO  TO  THE  126th  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  U.S.  GOV- 
ERNMENT PRINTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  wa«  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

8.  Res.  361 

Whereas  on  June  33.  1860,  President 
James  Buchanan  signed  into  law  Joint  Res- 
olution No.  25.  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment 
Printing  Office; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Oovemment 
purchased  a  printing  plant  located  at  the 
comer  of  North  Capitol  Si  H  StreeU,  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  on  March  2.  1861,  for 
•  135,000.  and  the  Oovemment  Printing 
Office  commenced  operations  on  March  4, 
1861: 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office 
began  printing  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  5,  1873.  and  has  continued  to  effi- 
ciently and  expeditiously  print  and  distrib- 
ute the  debates  of  Congress  since  that  time; 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  362-EX- 
PRESSINO  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
CARABALLEDA  MESSAGE  OF 
THE  CONTADORA  GROUP 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  CoRunittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

8.  RiS.  363 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes,  as  a  founding 
member  of  the  Organization  of  American 
SUtes  and  a  signatory  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  is 
committed  to  the  support  of  multilateral  or- 
ganizations and  their  effort  to  achieve 
peaceful  negotiated  resolutions  of  confllcU; 

Whereas,  the  interesU  of  the  United 
States  can  best  be  served  by  pursuing  seri- 
ous multilateral  initiatives  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  crisis  in 
Central  America: 

Whereas,  on  July  36,  1985,  Secretary  of 
SUte  Shultz  reiterated  the  support  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  efforu  of  the  ConU- 
dora  Oroup  (Panama,  Venezuela,  Mexico 
and  Colombia)  to  achieve  a  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  Central  American  crisis; 

Whereas,  on  August  26.  1985,  the  United 
SUtes  welcomed  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
tadora  Support  Oroup  (Argentina,  Brasll, 
Peru,  and  Uruguay): 

Whereas,  on  January  11  and  12,  1986.  the 
Contadora  Oroup  and  the  Contadora  Sup- 
port Oroup  met  in  Caraballeda,  Venezuela 
and  developed  a  new  regional  peace  initia- 
tive to  resolve  the  Central  American  crisis: 

Whereas,  this  proposal  calls  for  a  renewal 
of  negotiated  efforts,  a  cessation  of  suppori 
for  irregular  forces  in  the  region,  the  remov- 
al of  all  foreign  military  advisors  and  instal- 
lations from  the  region,  a  freeze  on  the  pro- 
curement of  armaments,  and  respect  for 
self-determination,  territorial  inte^ty,  po- 
litical pluralism  and  human  rights: 

Whereas,  this  plan  has  been  endorsed  by 
thirteen  Latin  American  nations  (Panama, 
Venezuela,  Mexico,  Colombia,  Argentina, 
Brazil.  Peru,  Uruguay,  Costa  Rica,  Hondu- 
ras, El  Salvador.  Ouatemala  and  Nicaragua), 
the  European  Economic  Community  and 
Japan: 

Whereas  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  ConUdora  Oroup  and  the  Contadora 
Support  Oroup  met  In  PunU  del  Este,  Uru- 
guay on  February  37  and  38,  1986  and  reaf- 
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finned  its  support  of  the  Caraballeda  Mes- 
sage and  emphasized  the  need  for  the  total 
observance  of  the  'pennanent  basis  for 
peace"  contained  in  the  message. 

Whereas  the  PunU  del  Este  message  also 
reiterated  that  "the  cessation  of  external 
support  to  irregular  forces  and  insurrection 
movements  operating  in  the  countries  of  the 
region  is  an  imperative  need  for  this  re-es- 
Ublishment  of  international  legal  order, 
and  a  contribution  which  will  favor  the  en- 
deavors towards  peace." 

Whereas,  this  Caraballeda  proposal  has 
revived  the  Contadora  process  and  presenU 
and  opportunity  for  progress  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  crisU 
in  Central  America; 

Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that—  ^     ,^ 

(1)  The  United  States  Government  should 
declare  iU  support  for,  and  adherence  to. 
the  Caraballeda  proposal: 

(2)  The  Contadora  process  represents  the 
most  hopeful,  reasonable  and  constructive 
avenue  to  achieve  peace  in  Central  America 
and  should  be  supported  by  the  United 
SUtes;  . 

(3)  The  United  States  should  pursue  and 
exhaust  serious  multilateral  initiatives 
aimed  at  achieving  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  crisis  in  Central  America  before  re- 
sorting to  direct  or  indirect  military  pres- 
sure against  Nicaragua,  and 

(4)  The  President  should  resume  bilateral 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  resolution 
that  expresses  the  support  of  the 
Senate  for  the  Contadora  process,  spe- 
cifically endorses  the  new  Initiative  of 
the  Contadora  Support  Group,  and 
calls  upon  the  President  to  resimie 
direct  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua. 

I  have  long  been  an  opponent  of 
military   and   economic   assistance   to 
the  Contras.  With  Senator  Bingamam. 
I  introduced  the  first  amendment  to 
cut  military  assistance  to  the  Contras 
exactly  2  years  ago,  in  March   1984. 
when   the   administration   sent   up   a 
supplemental    appropriation    request 
for  $19  million  of  additional  military 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  I  have  long 
been  a  critic  of  this  administration's 
"fight  first,  talk  later "  policy.  That 
kind  of  policy   has  led  us  into  the 
mining  of  the  Nicaraguan  harbors— 
which  was  halted  as  a  result  of  the 
resolution  that  I  introduced  in  April 
1984  and  which  received  approval  of 
this  body  by  a  vote  of  82  to  12. 

President  Reagan  is  pursuing  a 
policy  that  will  lead  to  a  wider  war  and 
that  will  ineviUbly  draw  in  American 
military  forces.  Using  American  boys 
is  the  only  way  that  this  policy  can 
succeed,  and  I  do  not  think  that  this 
coimtry  wants  to  send  our  youth  to 
war  in  Nicaragua.  We  should  go  on 
record  urging  this  administration— fi- 
nally and  at  long  last— seriously  to 
pursue  negotiations.  The  moment  is 
right;  there  is  a  serious  and  promising 
initiative  on  the  table. 

Last  August  26.  1985.  four  democra- 
cies   in    Latin    America— Argentina. 


Brazil.  Peru  and  Uruguay— formed  the 
Contadora  Support  Group.  These  na- 
tions came  together  because  of  their 
growing  concern  that  the  peaceful 
effort  to  resolve  the  conflict  in  Central 
America  was  losing  ground  and  that 
the  Contadora  nations  were  losing 
heart.  The  purpose  of  the  support 
group  was  to  reinvigorate  the  effort  to 
achieve  a  comprehensive  negotiated 
solution  to  the  Central  American 
crisis. 

The  support  group  met  in  Carabel- 
leda.  Venezuela  and  launched  a  new 
peace  initiative,  consisting  of  12 
points,  to  resolve  the  crisis.  Those 
points  were  endorsed  by  all  Central 
American  governments  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Cereza  in  Guate- 
mala on  January  14.  1986.  The  initia- 
tive also  has  the  explicit  support  of  all 
the  members  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  of  Japan. 

On  February  10.  1986.  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  Contadora  Group- 
Colombia.  Mexico.  Panama,  and  Ven- 
ezuela—and the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  support  group— Argentina,  Brazil. 
Peru  and  Uruguay— met  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  and  urged  the 
United  States  to  support  this  new  ini- 
tiative. 

The  essential  measures  contained  in 
this  new  peace  effort  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Renewal  of  negotiations  leading  to 
the  endorsement  of  Contadora's  Act 
for  Peace  and  Cooperation  in  Central 
America: 

Cessation  of  support  for  Irregular 
forces  operating  within  the  region; 

Cessation  of  support  for  Insurrec- 
tions In  all  coimtries  of  the  region; 

A  freeze  on  the  procurement  of  new 
arms,  and  the  progressive  reduction  of 
existing  arms  in  the  region; 

An  end  to  all  international  military 
maneuvers; 

Reduction  and  ultimate  removal  of 
all  foreign  military  advisers  and  the 
dismantling  of  foreign  military  Instal- 
lations; 

A  nonaggresslon  commitment  made 
by  each  of  the  five  Central  American 
nations  through  unilateral  statements; 
Adoption  of  steps  leading  to  national 
reconciliation  and  the  full  observance 
of  human  rights  and  civil  liberties;  and 
New  efforts  to  promote  regional  and 
international  cooperation  and  econom- 
ic development  aimed  at  reducing  the 
massive  economic  and  social  problems 
that  now  afflict  all  the  nations  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

This  Initiative  deserves  the  support 
of  the  United  SUtes.  It  Is  a  realistic 
effort  by  the  democracies  of  Latin 
America  to  achieve  a  Latin  American 
solution  to  a  serious  Latin  American 
problem. 

The  key  question  Is  whether  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  support— or  to  undermine— 
the  other  democracies  of  our  Hemi- 


sphere as  they  seek  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  crisis. 

The  elements  of  the  proposed  solu- 
tion are  toUlly  consistent  with  U.S. 
values  and  U.S.  Interests— noninterfer- 
ence In  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations:  maintenance  of  territorial  In- 
tegrity; establishment  of  pluralistic  de- 
mocracies with  respect  for  human 
rights;  dismantling  of  foreign  bases; 
and  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
and  advisers.  These  are  objectives  that 
Americar«  share  and  that  America 
ought  to  support. 

At  their  meeting  with  Secretary 
Shultz.  the  Latin  American  Foreign 
Ministers  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  U.S.  role  in  their  effort.  They 
stated  that  it  was  imperative  for  the 
United  States  to  end  Its  support  for 
the  Contras;  Indeed,  they  clearly 
stated  that  such  a  step  was  indispensa- 
ble to  achieving  peace. 

These  Foreign  Ministers  come  from 
nations  with  90  percent  of  the  terri- 
tory, population,  and  resources  of 
Latin  America.  None  of  their  govern- 
ments is  Marxist,  none  is  pro-Soviet, 
and  none  is  aligned  against  the  United 
States.  All  of  them  have  economic,  po- 
litical, and  security  interests  in  Cen- 
tral America  that  are  no  less  impor- 
tant to  them  than  to  the  United 
States.  All  are  our  friends. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  particularly  dis- 
appointing that  President  Reagan  re- 
fused to  meet  with  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  these  nations— but  chose  in- 
stead to  rush  forward  with  his  efforts 
to  provide  $100  million  In  additional 
assistance  to  the  Contras. 

The  President's  snub  of  democratic 
leaders  In  Latin  America  and  his  will- 
ingness to  meet  yesterday  with  the 
Contra  leadership  are  disgraceful. 
What  possible  justification  is  there  for 
the  administration  to  ignore  our 
friends  In  this  hemisphere,  and  to 
plunge  ahead— alone  and  In  total  Isola- 
tion—toward wider  war  in  Nicaragua? 

The  administration's  failed  policy  on 
Nicaragua  is  clear.  Within  months 
after  President  Reagan  took  office, 
the  administration  began  to  provide 
covert  assistance  to  a  band  of  Nicara- 
guan exiles  closely  identified  with  the 
former  dictator.  Anastasio  Somoza. 

As  part  of  that  effort,  the  United 
States  mined  the  harbors  of  Nicaragua 
and  generated  universal.  International 
criticism— led  by  the  British  and  the 
French— of  that  action. 

Faced  with  the  possibility  of  an  ad- 
verse ruling  from  the  World  Court, 
the  United  States  took  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  withdrawing  from  that 
Court's  jurisdiction,  undermining  the 
role  of  international  law  in  world  af- 
fairs. 

In  September  1984.  when  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  announced  Its 
willingness  and  readiness  to  sign  the 
Contadora  Act  for  Peace  and  Coopera- 
tion, the  United  States  pulled  the  rug 


out  from  imder  the  peace  process  and 
pressured  the  other  Central  American 
countries  to  withhold  their  support 
for  the  agreement. 

In  October  1984.  1  month  before  the 
U.S.  Presidential  elections,  the  United 
States  entered  into  bilateral  discus- 
sions with  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua at  Manzanillo  Mexico;  1  month 
after  President  Reagan  had  been  re- 
elected, he  suddenly  withdrew  from 
those  negotiations. 

In  short,  over  the  past  5  years,  the 
Administration  has  systematically  un- 
dermined the  negotiators  and  prevent- 
ed them  from  making  progress. 

Instead  of  offering  military  aid.  now 
is  the  time  for  the  Senate  to  reinforce 
the  effort  to  achieve  a  lasting,  negoti- 
ated solution  to  the  violence  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Senators  who  believe 
that  the  only  way  to  achieve  peace  in 
Central  America  is  to  overthrow  the 
Sandinistas  will  not  support  this  reso- 
lution. Those  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  lend  Its  support 
to  the  process  of  negotiations,  as  our 
strongest  friends  in  this  hemisphere 
advise  us  to  do.  will  cast  support  for 
this  resolution. 


District  of  Columbia,  including  criteria 
for  approval.  Jurisdiction,  placement, 
design,  fimdlng.  and  maintenance. 

Limited  space  may  be  available  for 
other  interested  parties  who  wish  to 
testify.  Written  statements  may  also 
be  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  to 
be  included  in  the  hearing  record. 
Those  wishing  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  should  contact  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  Reserved 
Water  and  Resource  Conservation  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  room  SD-308.  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
DC  20510.  Oral  testimony  may  be  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes  per  witness.  Written 
statement  may  be  longer.  Witnesses 
may  be  placed  in  panels,  and  are  re- 
quested to  submit  75  copies  of  their 
testimony  24  hours  in  advance  of  the 
hearing,  and  25  copies  on  the  day  of 
the  hearing.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Patty  Kennedy  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  at  (202)  224-0613. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


IMPROVEMENT  TO  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


COHEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1642 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  COHEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1567)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  construct 
various  projects  for  Improvements  to 
rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  65.  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  337.  The  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project.  Saint  John  River,  Maine,  as  author- 
ized by  section  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965,  Is  hereby  deauthorized. 


NO-nCES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  RE8CKVXD 
WATER  AND  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  an  oversight  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on 
Tuesday,  March  18.  1986,  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  the 
administration  and  other  invited  wit- 
nesses on  memorials  and  monuments 
on  Federal  and  District  lands  In  the 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  March  4,  in  execu- 
tive session,  to  mark  up  DOD  organi- 
zation bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COURT  INTERPRETERS 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
league. Senator  Orrin  Hatch,  has  in- 
troduced S.  1853,  the  Court  Interpret- 
ers Improvement  Act  of  1985, 

It  basically  says  that  for  a  number 
of  widely  spoken  foreign  languages  in 
the  United  States,  there  should  be  in- 
terpreters who  are  qualified.  It  also 
calls  for  the  same  for  deaf  people  who 
use  sign  language. 

I  can  not  think  of  a  more  sensible, 
small  step  forward  that  can  improve 
Justice  in  our  courts. 

Among  the  witnesses  at  the  hearing 
the  other  day  was  Dena  J.  Kohn,  chief 
interpreter  for  the  U.S.  district  court 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

In  her  testimony,  she  cites  some  in- 
stances that  clearly  indicate  we  have 
serious  problems. 

I  ask  that  a  small  section  of  her  tes- 
timony be  inserted  into  the  Rtcord, 

The  reality  is  we  live  In  a  culture 
that  has  paid  too  little  attention  to 
foreign  language  instruction. 

We  are  the  only  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth  where  you  can  go 
through  grade  school,  high  school,  col- 


lege, and  get  a  Ph.D.  without  a  year  of 
a  foreign  language. 

The  problems  we  cause  ourselves  in 
the  field  of  tra<ie,  in  the  security  field, 
as  well  as  In  the  cultural  field,  are 
enormous.  And.  obviously,  one  of  the 
little  known  areas  where  we  cause  our- 
selves difficulty  Is  in  the  field  of  Jus- 
tice. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Utah 
for  his  leadership,  and  I  appreciate 
the  unusually  fine  testimony  of  Dena 
J.  Kohn. 

The  material  follows: 

TCSTIMORY  or  DtNA  J.  KOHM 

In  one  of  the  Federal  courts  In  the  east 
coast  a  self-styled  Sicilian-Italian  Interpret- 
er Is  exclusively  used  to  Interpret  court  pro- 
ceedings and  witness  testimony.  I  happen  to 
speak  Italian  and  In  a  five  minute  telephone 
conversation  with  this  Individual,  he  made 
BO  many  mistakes  that  I  could  barely  under- 
stand a  word  he  said.  Yet  this  man  contin- 
ues to  be  permitted  to  Interpret  Important 
organized  crime  cases.  In  a  well-known  case 
Involving  Greek  defendanu  In  the  Southern 
DUtrict  of  New  York,  the  United  SUtes  At- 
torney's Office  hired  a  "Greek"  interpreter 
to  translate  for  a  crucial  witness  against  the 
defendanu.  This  Interpreter  wu  so  Incom- 
peUnt  that  she  confused  the  words  "man" 
for  "boy",  "him"  for  "her"  "house"  for 
"apartment"  and  was  completely  stymied  at 
the  witness  stand  over  such  words  as  "mort- 
gage", "deed"  and  "lease."  We  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  another  Greek,  interpreur 
present  who  heard  these  mistakes  and  the 
U.S.  Attorney  was  persuaded  to  replace  her. 
I  must  stress  that  I  am  relating  problems  In 
a  court  which  has  professional  Interpreting 
supervision  and  control.  One  can  only  begin 
to  Imagine  how  many  errors  of  this  nature, 
how  many  miscarriages  of  justice  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  made  in  courU  with 
no  Interpreting  departmenu,  where  InUr- 
preters  are  hired  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
assurances  of  competence,  on  a  glance  at  a 
resume,  or  a  reconunendatlon  from  an 
agency  that  does  not  test  for  courtroom 
skllU. 

Miscarriages  of  justice  In  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage on  the  sUte  court  level  have  been  ob- 
served and  are  indicative  of  the  general 
sUte  of  interpreting  services  In  the  United 
SUtes.  In  one  of  these  cases,  a  woman  who 
had  been  raped  on  an  elevator  testified 
after  having  previously  given  testimony 
before  a  Grand  Jury.  At  trial  the  attorney 
asked  the  following  question:  "What  did  he 
do  next?"  Her  reply  In  Spanish  wu  "he  told 
me  to  lie  down  on  the  floor."  The  official  In- 
terpreter translated  her  answer  as  "He  told 
me  to  get  off  at  that  floor."  This  caused  the 
court  to  hear  Inaccurate  testimony  which 
was  not  her  own  and  to  throw  off  the  entire 
line  of  questioning.  I  was  told  that  the  ac- 
cused rapist  In  that  case  was  acquitted.  We 
can  only  speculate  whether  or  not  the  mis- 
interpretations were  a  factor  In  this  acquit- 
tal. In  yet  another  case,  a  defendant  was  ac- 
cused of  attempted  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon.  The  lawyer  asked  the  victim  of  this 
attempt  "did  he  swing  the  knife  at  you?" 
The  translation  given  to  the  victim-wltneu 
was  "did  he  strike  you  with  the  knife?" 
which  was  Inaccurate  and  implied  an  actual, 
rather  than  attempted  assault.  Since  the 
witness  only  heard  "Did  he  strike  you  with 
the  knife"  his  answer  to  a  question  about  a 
threat  was  "no."  These  are  but  a  few  exam- 
ples of  the  type  of  errors  that  are  occurring 
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daily  in  American  courts.  In  the  hearings 
held  on  the  original  Interpreters  Act.  the 
problem  of  assessing  accuracy  was  repeated- 
ly addressed.  While  many  witnesses  urged 
the  taping  of  all  foreign  language  testimo- 
ny, the  designers  of  this  legislation  agreed 
that  the  best  method  of  guaranteeing  mini- 
mum levels  of  competency  was  through  a 
certification  procedure* 
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ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 


•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  has 
been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  advance  notifica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  SD-423. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  SECuarrY  Assistance  Acemcy, 

Washington,  DC. 
Dr.  M.  Graeme  Bannerman. 
Staff  Director.  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate.  Washingtoiu  DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Bannerman:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(bKl)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  At  the  instruction  of  the  Department 
of  SUte.  1  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  an  East  Asian  country  tenUtlve- 
ly  estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more. 
Sincerely, 

PrujpOast, 

Director.m 


in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
Immediately  available  to  the  full 
Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  notification  which  has 
been  received.  The  classified  armex  re- 
ferred to  in  the  covering  letter  is  avail- 
able to  Senators  in  the  office  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  room 
SD-423. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agewcy, 

Washington,  DC. 

Hon.  Richard  C.  Lugar, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(bKl)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding under  separate  cover  Transmittal 
No.  86-25.  concerning  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  Letters)  of  Offer  to 
Canada  for  defense  articles  and  services  es- 
timated to  cost  $14  million  or  more.  As  most 
of  the  essential  elements  of  this  proposed 
sale  are  to  remain  classified,  we  will  not 
notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast. 

Director. 


(viil)  (U)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Con- 
gress: 28  February  1986.« 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  In 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that. 


POUCY  JUSTIFICATIOH 

[Deleted.! 

(U)  This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Canada;  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalization, standardization,  and  inter- 
operability; and  enhancing  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

[Deleted.] 

(U)  The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  sup- 
port will  not  affect  the  basic  military  bal- 
ance in  the  region. 

[Deleted.] 

(U)  Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not 
require  the  assignment  of  any  additional 
U.S.  Government  personnel  or  contractor 
representatives  to  Canada. 

(D)  There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on 
UJ3.  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this 
sale. 

[Transmittal  No.  86-25] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  3«(b){l)  of 

the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  (U)  Prospective  Purchaser  Canada. 

(11)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment'  [Deleted].  Other,  [Deleted). 
Total,  [Deleted]. 

(Ui)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered; [Deleted]. 

(Iv)  (U)  Military  Department:  Navy 
<AKG).  _.^ 

(v)  (U)  Sales  Commission,  Pee.  etc..  Paid, 
Offered,  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  (U)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Con- 
tained In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense 
Services  Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex 
under  separate  cover. 

(vU)  (U)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in 
report  for  quarter  ending  30  September 
1985. 


THE  WISDOM  OP  HYMAN  P. 
MINSKY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  St. 
Louis  Journalism  Review  is  published 
by  Charles  Klotzer.  a  friend  whom  I 
have  known  for  more  than  three  dec- 
ades. In  its  most  recent  issue  is  an  arti- 
cle by  Prof.  Hyman  P.  Minsky  of 
Washington  University.  It  is  addressed 
specifically  to  a  policy  commission  set 
up  by  the  Democratic  Party  but  really 
is  addressed  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation.  I  hope  my  colleagues  of  both 
political  parties  and  their  staffs  will 
take  a  look  at  Professor  Minsky's  com- 
ments. 

In  his  article,  he  makes  two  points, 
among  others: 

First,  we  need  a  "revival  of  a  modem 
version  of  another  Roosevelt-era  in- 
strument. Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion." He  says  that  the  WPA  "is  espe- 
cially necessary  if  the  dead  weight 
burden  of  transfer  payments  is  to  be 
erased." 

Second,  he  suggests  that  a  revival  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  idea, 
enrolling  500,000  young  people,  "will 
do  wonders  for  youth  unemployment, 
the  preparation  of  the  young  for  the 
world  of  work,  tranquility  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools,  safety  on  our  streets 
and  our  national  parks." 

What  he  has  to  say  makes  sense,  and 
I  hope  eventually  we  follow  his 
wisdom. 

I  ask  that  the  Minsky  article  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  it. 

The  Economy  From  the  Not-So  Ivory 
Tower 


>Aa  defined  In  Section  41(6)  of  the  Arm*  Export 
Control  Act. 


(By  Hyman  P.  Minsky) 
(The  Democratic  Party  has  set  up  a  Policy 
Commission  "to  explore  new  ideas  and  alter- 
native policies."  In  a  form  letter  I  was  invit- 
ed to  submit  my  "thoughts  and  ideas"  on 
how  to  link  "traditional  Democratic  princi- 
ples to  contemporary  issues."  They  asked 
for  a  15-  to  30-page  paper:  this  column  is  my 
short  reply;  it  is  addressed  to  Scott  M. 
Matheson.  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Commission.) 

The  country  and  the  Democratic  Party  do 
not  need  "new  ideas,"  what  is  needed  are 
constructive  programs  for  the  realization  of 
tried  and  true  old  ideas.  Each  of  us  could 
write  a  long  list  of  old  ideas  which  have  not 
been  realized.  Such  a  list  would  include 
"equality  of  opportunity,  "  "the  elimination 
of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  potential  plenty," 
and  "a  laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire."  New 
programs  which  draw  upon  the  lessons  of 
history  are  needed  In  order  to  realize  these, 
and  other,  old  ideas. 

Pull  employment  in  a  free  society  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  old.  or  at  least 
middle-aged,  economic  Idea  which  requires 
government  intervention  if  It  Is  to  be  real- 
ized. The  idea  that  full  employment  can  be 
attained  and  sustained  is  a  large  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  full  employment  cannot  be 
achieved  and  sustained  by  unaided  markets. 


Reagan  Republicanism  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  "market  can  do  it  all."  full  em- 
ployment which  can  be  achieved  only  by 
government  support  is  an  Idea  conservatives 
cannot  tolerate. 

Without  full  employment  a  free  society  is 
an  elusive  goal.  Repressive  measures  to  con- 
trol its  underclass  are  "necessary"'  In  soci- 
eties with  chronic,  large-scale  unemploy- 
ment. Pull  employment  is  a  prerequisite  for 
opportunity  let  alone  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty. In  a  market  economy  laborers  will  be 
worthy  of  their  hire  only  If  there  are  Jobs 
for  all.  With  full  employment  the  dead- 
weight burden  of  transfer  payments  can  be 
contained,  so  that  society  can  afford  to  treat 
those  not  able  to  work  in  a  humane  manner. 
The  Great  Depression  of  1929-33  demon- 
strated that  the  idea  that  markets  know 
best  is  false.  In  19«9.  1974.  and  1982  govern- 
ment deficits  and  Federal  Reserve  Interven- 
tions contained  and  reversed  market  proc- 
esses that  threatened  to  develop  into  a  seri- 
ous depression.  Even  as  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration pays  lip  service  to  a  balanced 
budget,  it  raises  spending,  cuts  taxes,  and 
doubles  the  national  debt  so  that  the  de- 
pressive forces  are  contained  and  an  expan- 
sion is  induced. 

The  first  two  decades  (1947-1966)  after 
World  War  II  were  the  best  years  the  Amer- 
ican economy  ever  enjoyed.  That  period  of 
sustained  high  employment  with  little  in 
the  way  of  inflation.  Tranquil  expansions, 
interrupted  only  by  short  and  mild  reces- 
sions, eased  what  Orwell  called  the  "haunt- 
ing fear  of  unemployment." 

Since  1967.  the  economy  has  not  been  a 
great  success.  Three  serious  recessions,  a 
spate  of  financial  crises  and  inflation  have 
occurred.  The  current  business  cycle  expan- 
sion—now entering  its  fourth  year— is  the 
least  successful  post  World  War  II  expan- 
sion. Unemployment  rates  are  at  levels  that 
earlier  characterized  recessions.  Success  In 
conUining  inflation  is  due  to  the  high  un- 
employment rates  and  the  weakening  of 
unions. 

During  the  Reagan  years,  Orwell's 
"haunting  fear  of  unemployment"  has  been 
bom  again  and  has  been  joined  by  an  enner- 
vatlng  dread  of  impoverishment.  Until  Rea- 
gan's time,  post  World  War  II  unemploy- 
ment largely  took  the  form  of  recession- 
caused  lay-offs.  Laid  off  workers  knew  they 
had  jobs  to  return  to  once  the  economy  re- 
covered. Today,  unemployment  is  likely  to 
be  due  to  the  closing  of  a  plant,  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  firm,  or  the  Wall  Street  game  of 
mergers  and  acquisitions.  Unemployed 
workers  fear  they  have  been  permanently 
impoverished. 

A  commitment  to  the  dignity  of  labor,  the 
elimination  of  poverty,  and  a  worker  is 
worthy  of  his  hire  Implies  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  committed  to  free  and  Inde- 
pendent trade  unions.  But  If  full  employ- 
ment is  to  be  sustained  then  the  market 
power  that  full  employment  gives  to  unions 
must  not  be  used  to  accelerate  inflation.  A 
revised  and  revitalized  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  which  is  mandated  to  encourage 
trade  unions  and  contain  those  urges  of 
market  power  by  unions  that  lead  to  infla- 
tion is  part  of  the  commitment  to  full  em- 
ployment. 

If  a  non-Inflationary  close  approximation 
to  full  employment  is  to  be  sustained,  then 
firms  must  not  be  able  to  translate  the 
market  power  they  gain  from  full  employ- 
ment Into  inflationary  price  increases.  This 
likely  will  require  a  restructuring  of  indus- 
try so  that  competitive  enterprises  are  fa- 
vored over  corporate  giants.  The  quiet  ac- 


ceptance of  ever-increasing  corporate  lise 
and  power  has  to  stop:  a  vigorous  anti-truat 
policy  is  part  of  the  commitment  to  full  em- 
ployment. 

A  positive  program  for  full  employment 
will  need  instrumentalities  which  do  not 
now  exist.  Youth  unemployment  and  the 
evidence  that  postaecondary  schooling  Is  not 
appropriate  for  all,  meana  that  a  modem 
version  of  the  19308  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  is  needed.  A  modest  CCC  which  en- 
rolls 500.000  will  do  wonders  for  youth  un- 
employment, the  preparation  of  the  young 
for  the  world  of  work,  tranquility  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools,  safety  on  our  itreeti  and 
our  national  parks. 

The  revival  of  a  modem  version  of  an- 
other Roosevelt-era  Instrument.  Works 
Progress  Administration,  Is  a  necessary  part 
of  any  program  that  aims  to  achieve  non-in- 
flationary full  employment.  W.P.A.  is  espe- 
cially necessary  if  the  dead  weight  burden 
of  transfer  payments  is  to  be  erased. 

The  Idea  that  It  takes  positive  government 
programs  to  achieve  and  sustain  full  em- 
ployment is  a  good  part  of  the  political  cap- 
ital of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  only  Re- 
publican reply  to  this  old  Idea  Is  the  pious 
hope  that  markeU  will  someday,  by  some 
unexplained  means,  achieve  what  they  have 
never  been  able  to  achieve  to  date,  a  sus- 
tained close  approximation  to  full  employ- 
ment. A  Democratic  Party  that  has  practi- 
cal programs  that  ease  the  fears  of  unem- 
ployment and  Impoverlzation  has  a  power- 
ful antidote  to  the  Republican  pie  In  the  sky 
promises  that  the  market  will  do  the  job. 

The  quest  for  new  ideas  will  bring  both  a 
full  measure  of  gadgets  and  gimmicks.  All 
policy  must  recognize  the  primacy  of  the 
"Law  of  unintended  consequences. "  Policies 
Inspired  by  novel  gadgets  and  gimmiclu  are 
likely  to  do  little  good  and  to  have  unin- 
tended adverse  consequences. 

From  the  experience  of  1946-1966,  we 
know  the  good  that  sustained  non-Inflation- 
ary full  employment  does.  We  also  know 
that  some  adverse  unintended  consequences 
followed.  What  we  need  are  policies  that  in- 
corporate the  lessons  from  history  so  that 
the  unintended  adverse  consequences  are 
contained.  For  the  rest  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  main  new  Idea  of  the  Democratic 
Party  should  be  the  old  idea  that  full  em- 
ployment can  be  realized  by  appropriate 
policies.* 


LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  a 
popular  topic  of  debate  in  this  time  of 
severe  budget  constraints  has  been  the 
issue  of  "privatization"  of  Government 
assets.  Privatizers  suggest  we  can 
accrue  quick  cash  awards  by  selling-off 
Government  property  while,  at  the 
same  time,  avoid  long-term  operation 
and  maintenance  costs.  I  fear  that  too 
often  these  salesmen  look  to  the  short- 
term  cash  benefits  at  the  expense  of 
the  long-term  consequences.  A  good 
case  in  point.  Mr.  President,  is  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  imload  Land 
Between  the  Lakes,  the  170.000-acre 
outdoor  recreation  and  national  labo- 
ratory for  nature  study  and  natural  re- 
source management. 

While  the  administration  has  con- 
sistently proposed  a  zero  funding  level 
for  Land  Between  the  Lakes,  it  has 
never  proposed  a  workable  alternative 


for  the  facility.  It  maintains  that 
either  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
should  run  it,  or  that  the  land  be  sold 
to  a  private  investor. 

I  question  whether  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  could  afford  the  $7  million- 
plus  annual  operating  expense  for 
LBL.  Regardless,  LBL  Is  a  national  re- 
source, not  regional.  In  1985,  more 
than  2.1  million  visitors  came  to  LBL. 
That  is  more  than  visited  the  Grand 
Teton  in  Wyoming.  Sequoia  in  Califor- 
nia, or  the  Everglades  In  Florida,  and 
about  the  same  niunber  that  visited 
the  Yellowstone  and  Rocky  Mountaiiu 
National  Parks.  No  one  has  suggested 
that  the  States  where  these  national 
parks  are  located  should  assume  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  these 
national  treasures.  Yet  there  is  only 
one  basic  difference  between  these  lui- 
tional  parks  and  Land  Between  the 
Lakes;  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
CTVA].  not  the  National  Park  Service 
[NPSl.  runs  Land  Between  the  Lakes. 
A  difference  in  acronyms  is  no  reason 
to  sell  the  second  largest  contiguous 
Federal  ownership  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Were  the  land  sold,  as  some  have 
suggested,  it  would  be  at  depressed 
prices  and  would  impact  upon  the  land 
value  of  the  surrounding  community. 
Furthermore.  I  think  It  ludicrous  for 
the  Government  to  fire-sale  an  $85- 
million  capital  Investment  at  the  same 
time  the  Government  is  buying-up 
land  for  other  purposes. 

Whether  in  terms  of  policy  or  eco- 
nomics, sale  of  Land  Between  the 
Lakes  does  not  make  sense.  This  point 
was  stated  well  in  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  March  3  edition  of  the 
Louisville  Times.  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing article.  "The  Folly  of  'Privat- 
ization' ".  to  my  colleagues'  attention, 
and  I  hope  they  will  agree  that  the 
projected  savings  are  illusive,  at  best. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  The  Louisville  Times,  Mar.  3.  1986] 
Thi  Folly  or  "Privatmatiok" 

Westem  Kentucky's  Land  Between  the 
Lakes  Is  obviously  a  tempting  target  for 
Reagan  administration  budget  cutters.  For 
the  second  year  In  a  row,  the  President's 
spending  plan  proposes  that  this  unique 
area,  which  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
manages  as  a  center  for  outdoor  recreation 
and  a  laboratory  for  nature  study  and  natu- 
ral resource  management,  be  cut  off  with- 
out a  penny. 

TVA  and  its  associated  activities  must 
take  their  lumpw  along  with  everybody  else 
In  a  time  of  severe  budgetary  stress.  Indeed, 
Land  Between  the  Lakes  has  substantially 
reduced  spending  and  employment  already 
and  faces  more  cutbacks  as  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs  regime  takes  effect. 

Congress,  in  defiance  of  the  administra- 
tion, provided  t6.9  million  for  the  current 
year,  but  that  Is  $300,000  below  the  previous 
year's  appropriation.  User  fees  for  visitors 
have  been  increased  somewhat,  and  should 
be  raised  some  more,  to  help  cover  expenses. 
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But  the  move  to  end  all  federal  spending 
on  Land  Between  the  Lakes  is  simply  irra- 
tional. While  the  170.000-acre  tract  between 
Kentucky  Lake  and  Lake  Barkley  might 
conceivably  be  taken  over  by  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  it  would  probably  be  broken  up 
into  smaller  parcels  and  returned  to  private 
ownership. 

•Privatization"  of  government  properties 
has  admittedly  been  an  administration  goal. 
But  the  radical  right-wingers  who  argue 
that  even  national  parks  and  forests  belong 
in  the  private  domain  have  not  been  heard 
from  much  lately,  and  most  officials  seem  to 
accept  the  traditional  viev  that  government 
should  provide  and  protec .  lands  for  public 
recreation. 

Its  size,  which  is  seconi.  only  to  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  among 
federal  properties  east  of  the  Mississippi,  its 
strategic  location  In  an  area  accessible  to 
residenU  of  large  urban  areas,  and  the  op- 
portunities it  offers  for  many  diverse  forms 
of  recreation  should  make  it  one  of  Wash- 
ington's prize  possessions.  And  since  the 
area  is  the  center  of  a  $150  million  a  year 
tourist  industry,  its  importance  to  parts  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

Moreover.  Land  Between  the  Lakes  is 
valued  as  a  national  demonstration  area  for 
environmental  education  and  study.  And 
the  area  is  unusual  in  that  hunting  and 
timber  cutting  coexist  with  more  passive  ac- 
tivities. 

Land  Between  the  Lakes  cant  be  exempt 
from  the  drive  to  tame  the  deficit.  But  con- 
gressmen from  the  two  sUtes  should  make 
it  clear  to  the  administration  that  giving  up 
land  in  which  so  much  has  been  invested 
and  which  has  been  put  to  such  excellent 
use  would  be  economic  and  environmental 
foUy.« 
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or  failure  of  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process: 
the  consequences  for  regional  sUbility  aris- 
ing from  the  decline  in  oil  production  and 
prices:  the  Soviet  role  in  the  region:  the 
risks  to  the  United  SUtes  from  an  escala- 
tion in  regional  conflict:  the  dangers  posed 
by  the  rise  in  terrorism  emanating  from  the 
Middle  East:  and.  finally,  the  status  of  the 
American  hostages  being  held  in  Lebanon. 
It  remains  my  judgment  that  this  part  of 
the  world  is  of  vital  strategic  concern  to  the 
United  States.  Our  interests  there  are  being 
tested  by  Soviet  probing,  and  perhaps  of 
greater  significance,  by  anti-Western  socio- 
political forces  of  considerable  weight  and 
vigor.  We  are  failing,  as  a  nation,  to  develop 
policies  which  comprehensively  address 
these  threats. 

Many  have  suggested  that  our  interests  in 
the  region  have  so  diminished  that  we  can 
afford  to  devote  significantly  less  attention 
to  it.  This  is  not  my  view.  I  believe  that  the 
seeds  for  future  problems  for  the  United 
States  are  being  sown  at  present  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  ignore  them  or  belittle 
them  at  our  peril.  We  must  not  walk  away 
from  our  difficulties  in  the  Middle  East 
simply  because  they  do  not  appear  amena- 
ble to  simple  solutions.  I  fear  that  this  is 
our  tendency  at  present. 

Based  on  my  recent  discussions  and  obser- 
vations. I  would  make  the  following  general 
points: 

MAJOR  riNDINGS 


REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO  MIDDLE 
EAST  BY  SENATOR  MATHIAS 
Mr.     MATHIAS.     Mr.     President.     I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  report  of  my 
trip  to  the  Middle  East  from  February 
5  to  February  26,  1986. 

The  report  follows: 
Report  or  Skhatoh  Chawxs  McC.  Mathias. 
Jr..  to  the  Senate  ComfriTEE  on  Poreigm 
Relatiohs  oh  His  Trip  to  the  Middle 
East 
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Significant  competing  demands,  domestic 
and  foreign,  vie  for  the  attention  of  every 
U.S.  President.  His  success  in  establishing 
priorities  and  in  focusing  on  essential  goals 
can  ultimately  determine  whether  the 
record  of  his  presidential  term  will  be  a 
positive  one. 

My  trip  to  the  Middle  East  was  undertak- 
en with  an  appreciation  for  the  competing 
pressures  faced  by  our  nation  at  present  but 
also  out  of  a  conviction  that  great  opportu- 
nities and  significant  risks  were  testing  the 
United  States  In  a  region  vital  to  our  Inter- 
ests. 

I  spent  three  weeks  from  February  5-26 
visiting  Saudi  Arabia.  Syria,  Jordan.  Israel, 
and  Egypt.  I  met  with  many  of  the  national 
leaders  of  each  of  these  countries.  A  list  of 
my  major  appointments  Is  appended  to  this 
report. 

The  focus  of  my  Inquiry  was  on  U.S.  Inter- 
ests In  the  Middle  East.  Specifically.  I  exam- 
ined: U.S.  bilateral  relations  with  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  Jordan.  Israel,  and  Egypt: 
VS.  aid  relationships  In  the  region:  the  Im- 
plications for  the  United  SUtes  of  success 


The  U.S.  has  suffered  a  net  loss  of  Influ- 
ence In  the  Middle  East  in  recent  years. 
This  loss  may  become  worse  as  the  U.S.  is 
unable  to  demonstrate  either  a  capacity  to 
meet  the  security  needs  of  Its  friends  In  the 
region  or  to  assist  in  the  movement  toward 
a  comprehensive  Arab- Israeli  peace. 

Moderate  Arab  governments  continue  to 
see  reasons  for  maintaining  a  strong  connec- 
tion with  tne  United  SUtes,  but  most  are 
experiencing  rising  pressure  from  their  pub- 
lics to  reduce  their  links  with  us. 

Sharp  disagreements  between  sUtes  In 
the  region  (i.e..  Syria/Iraq.  Egypt/Syria) 
make  policy  making  and  coalition  building 
particularly  difficult  for  the  United  SUtes. 

U.S.  losses  have  not  yet  translated  into 
significant  Soviet  gains  in  the  region.  How- 
ever, marginal  gains  In  moderate  Arab 
sUtes  and  expanded  security  relationship 
with  certain  radical  sUtes  may  result  In 
greater  Soviet  Influence  in  the  Middle  East 
In  the  future. 

The  U.S.  assisted  peace  process  has 
stalled.  It  Is  unlikely  that  It  can  be  revived 
quickly  absent  a  fundamental  change  in 
policy  by  the  PLO.  Significant  alternative 
Palestinian  leadership  does  not  exist,  and 
King  Hussein  will  not  negotiate  without 
Palestinian  participation  or  a  major  Arab 
partner. 

Peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel  was  made 
without  the  participation  of  Syria  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  may  well  be  that  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  other  neighbors.  In- 
cluding the  Palestinians,  can  be  made  only 
with  the  acquiescence  or  cooperation  of 
Syria  and  the  USSR. 

Terrorism  threatens  to  so  distract  official 
Washington  that  our  capacity  to  pursue  sig- 
nificant policy  goals  in  the  Middle  East  may 
be  sharply  circumscribed.  Moreover,  our 
failure  to  pursue  what  is  viewed  as  a  posi- 
tive agenda  on  peace  and  security  In  the 
region  Is  reducing  our  effectiveness  In  com- 
bating terrorism. 

At  this  time  there  is  no  effective  means  of 
communication  with  the  American  hostages 
being  held  in  Lebanon.  No  prospect  of  early 
release  exists. 


The  decline  In  oil  based  Income  In  the 
Middle  East  Is  having  potentially  serious  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  economies  of  non-oU 
producing  Middle  East  sUtes  as  workers 
return  home  from  the  Gulf  and  remittances 
decline.  There  may  be  adverse  political 
ramifications  arising  from  these  economic 
facts. 

The  risks  to  U.S.  Intereste  of  expanded 
warfare  between  Iran  and  Iraq,  of  Ignition 
of  conflict  between  Israel  and  Syria,  or  aris- 
ing out  of  a  terrorist  Incident,  remain  high. 
We  must  not  conclude  from  our  problems 
In  the  Middle  East  that  disengaging  would 
constitute  a  wise  policy  course.  Others  will 
capitalize  on  a  failure  of  U.S.  will  or  atten- 
tion in  the  region. 

The  United  SUtes  should,  for  example, 
devote  high  level  attention  to  mediating  dif- 
ferences between  Israel  and  Syria  In  south- 
em  Lebanon  and  Urael  and  Egypt.  Above 
all.  It  must  not  let  the  Arab-Israeli  peace 
process  fail  through  a  lack  of  effort  on  our 
part. 

Part  I— U.S.  interests 
When  the  nature  of  U.S.  Interests  in  the 
Middle  East  is  defined,  the  elemenU  most 
often  cited  are  Israel  and  oil.  Clearly,  these 
two  provide  only  the  headings  for  a  more  di- 
verse complex  of  Interests,  sometimes  com- 
peting, which  we  pursue.  I  shall  discuss  each 
in  turn,  recognizing  that  it  is  frequently  our 
ability  to  pursue  them  concurrently  which 
determines  our  overall  success  in  the  region. 

(1)  Bilateral  Relations 


Israelis 
Our  national  support  for  Israel  Is  a  func- 
tion of  a  very  broad  and  deep  commitment 
by  the  American  people  to  the  people  and 
sUte  of  Israel.  It  Is  a  commitment  nurtured 
by  a  mutual  perception  of  common  values 
and  common  goals  and  by  a  sense  that  each 
re-enforces  the  strategic  Interests  of  the 
other.  Israelis  recognize  the  vlUl  nature  of 
their  ties  to  the  United  States.  We  value 
enormously  having  a  close  friend  at  the 
Eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  at  a  time 
of  growing  Soviet  strength  on  that  body  of 
water. 

On  occasion,  specific  U.S.  interesU  are  not 
perceived  to  coincide  exactly  with  those  of 
Israel  and  vice  versa.  Our  two  nations  have, 
however,  successfully  managed  our  differ- 
ences in  the  years  since  Israels  Independ- 
ence. I  have  no  doubt  we  will  continue  to  do 
so  in  the  future. 

Our  relations  today  are  as  strong  as  at  any 
time  since  1948.  The  range  of  cooperative  ef- 
forts l>etween  our  two  countries  is  remarka- 
ble. There  are.  however,  potentially  divisive 
issues  which  could  confront  Israel  and  the 
United  SUtes.  Our  policies  with  respect  to 
the  peace  process  are.  at  present,  largely 
compatible  with  those  of  Prime  Minister 
Peres.  He.  however,  is  scheduled  to  relin- 
quish the  office  of  Prime  Minister  to  Mr. 
Shamir,  In  October.  Likud  Party  policy, 
shared  by  Mr.  Shamir,  Is  not  to  consider  re- 
linquishing to  Arab  control  any  additional 
land  in  exchange  for  peace  with  one  or  more 
of  Israel's  neighbors.  This  issue  could  bring 
our  respective  governments  Into  disagree- 
ment. 

Furthermore.  Israel  has  a  paramount  In- 
terest In  limiting  the  military  capabilities  of 
her  neighbors.  We  must,  however,  balance 
this  Interest  against  others.  Including  our 
desire  to  be  responsive  to  the  security  needs 
of  moderate  Arab  sUtes. 

There  are  Israelis  who  worry  that.  If  any- 
thing, relations  with  the  United  SUtes  are 
so  close  as  to  be  dependent  and  unhealthy. 


One  senior  Israeli  made  the  observation 
that  "Reagan's  approach  to  Israel  is  avun- 
cular rather  than  paternal.  He  loads  us 
down  with  sweeU  but  never  takes  time  to 
talk  to  us  about  problems."  This,  however. 
Is  not  the  final  word  about  this  relationship. 
Arabs 
The  United  SUtes  continues  to  enjoy  posi- 
tive relations  with  a  number  of  moderate 
Arab  sUtes  In  the  region.  These  relations 
are  built  on  mutually  perceived  common  In- 
terests. We  contribute  to  the  security  of 
pro-Western  sUtes  through  arms  sales  and 
aid,  but  ultimately  through  the  perception 
that  we  would  be  willing  to  go  to  war  to 
deny  the  region  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  In- 
fluence Is  enhanced  In  the  Middle  East  by 
the  perception  that  we  can  contribute  to 
peace  between  Arabs  and  Israelis  by  build- 
ing on  a  record  of  accomplishment  In  the 
1970s. 

We.  In  turn,  derive  benefit  from  commer- 
cial and  economic  ties  to  the  region  which 
are  important  to  us  and  viui  to  our  Western 
allies  who  rely  heavily  on  Middle  Eastern 
oil.  Our  interests  in  the  region  were  jeopard- 
ized when  a  virulently  anti-American  regime 
came  to  power  In  Iran.  They  would  be  fur- 
ther undermined  If  a  similar  evolution  of 
authority  took  place  in  moderate  Arab 
sUtes  currently  identified  as  pro- Western. 

A  number  of  Arab  leaders  are  facing  in- 
creased pressure  from  their  people  arising 
out  of  reduced  oil  Income  In  the  region.  This 
Is  contributing  to  rising  unemployment  in  a 
number  of  countries  which  either  don't 
have  oil  or  have  citizens  working  in  oil  pro- 
ducing sUtes. 

The  problem  of  Palestinian  Arabs  is  a  con- 
tinuing one  in  the  Middle  East.  It  has  cre- 
ated a  special  dilemma  for  the  United 
SUtes.  They  are  a  people  whose  claim  to  na- 
tionhood refuses  to  disappear.  Their  cause, 
for  a  variety  of  complex  reasons.  puU  us.  to 
one  degree  or  another,  at  odds  with  all 
sUtes  in  the  region. 

The  Egyptian  relationship  has  special 
meaning  for  the  United  SUtes.  Egypt  is  not 
only  a  strategic  friend  In  the  Middle  E^t 
but  has  been  a  partner  with  the  United 
States  and  Israel  in  the  search  for  peace. 
However,  the  Israel/Egypt  relationship  is 
not  set  in  stone.  It  Is  dependent,  to  a  degree 
we  cannot  precisely  define,  on  the  general 
direction  of  Israel's  relations  with  her  other 
neighbors.  If  these  worsen.  Egypt,  beset  by 
escalating  domestic  economic  problems,  will 
find  it  difficult  to  insulate  its  relations  with 
Israel  from  pressures  from  her  Arab  breth- 
ren. A  worsening  Israeli/Egyptian  relation- 
ship can  have  serious  negative  consequences 
for  the  United  SUtes.  It  could  raise  regional 
tensions  and  weaken  Congressional  support 
for  Egypt.  We  have  a  vital  interest  in  active- 
ly promoting  the  Improvement  In  Israeli/ 
Egyptian  ties. 

Our  ties  to  this  region  are  weakening.  For 
example,  the  United  SUtes  exported  9  per- 
cent of  Its  total  exports  (roughly  $18  billion) 
to  the  Middle  East/North  Africa  in  1983. 
There  has  been  a  steady  decline  In  these  ex- 
ports. In  both  percentage  and  dollar  terms, 
since  then.  In  1983,  for  example,  our  ex- 
ports to  Saudi  Arabia  alone  totaled  about  $8 
billion.  Last  year  that  figure  was  roughly  $4 
billion. 

Moreover,  there  are  complex  forces  at 
work  In  the  region.  There  Is  growing  evi- 
dence of  Arab  acceptance  of  Israel's  exist- 
ence In  the  Middle  East  which  might  be 
translated  Into  concrete  agreements.  There 
Is,  however,  also  growing  anti-Western  senti- 
ment which  Is  manifested  In  rising  Islamic 
fundamentalism  and  which,  in  iU  more  viru- 


lent form,  has  translated  into  vicious  terror- 
ism. 

There  is  a  rising  danger  that  the  United 
SUtes  will  be  perceived  as  Incapable  of  ad- 
dressing Arab  concerns  either  with  respect 
to  the  peace  process  or  with  respect  to  their 
security  needs.  Our  credibility  as  the  ulti- 
mate guarantor  of  the  security  of  moderate 
Arab  sUtes  has  been  deeply  eroded.  The 
current  stagnation  of  the  peace  process  and 
our  rejection  of  arms  sales  to  Jordan  and 
Saudi  Arabia  are  often  cited  as  examples  of 
our  Inability  to  meet  Arab  needs. 

Arms  sales  have  become  so  identified  with 
the  peace  process  in  the  United  SUtes  that 
we  seem  Incapable  of  recognizing  and  ad- 
dressing InteresU  that  we  have  with  moder- 
ate Arabs  which  are  apart  from  our  Interest 
In  an  Arab-Israeli  peace.  Our  InteresU 
would  not  be  served,  nor  would  Israel's,  by 
changes  of  regimes  In  sUtes  currently  Iden- 
tified as  moderate.  Our  refusal  to  provide 
for  the  legitimate  security  needs  of  our 
friends  could  contribute  to  pressures  on 
them. 

(2)  Aid  relationships 
Israel  has  made  inpressive  progress  In  re- 
vitalizing her  economy,  with  a  fresh  injec- 
tion of  American  aid  and  American  advice. 
At  the  same  time,  Israelis  insist  that  from 
the  beginning  It  was  understood  that  Ameri- 
can assistance  was  and  is  unconditional.  The 
Independence  and  autonomy  of  Israel  Is 
highly  prized  and  fiercely  defended,  even 
against  the  Influence  of  her  friends. 

There  Is  nonetheless  heavy  reliance  on 
continuing  United  SUtes  assistance  and  a 
full  expecUtlon  that  aid  will  be  available  in 
adequate  amounte  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  prospect  of  significant  reduc- 
tions In  either  economic  or  defense  aid  Is 
not  taken  as  a  serious  possibility  and  not  to 
be  considered.  This  reliance  is  coupled,  of 
course,  with  a  genuine  desire  to  attain  a 
sUte  of  self-sufficiency  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble time,  but  that  Is  not  a  predictable  event. 
Israel  views  any  provisions  of  defense  as- 
sistance to  any  Arab  nation  at  war  with  her 
as  a  hostile  act.  Even  if  the  sUte  of  war  Is 
only  a  formality,  Israelis  picture  the  poten- 
tial of  Israeli  casualties  caused  by  American 
weapons.  Provision  of  such  equipment  by 
other  nations  is  equally  resented  although 
the  feeling  is  tempered  to  the  degree  that 
Israelis  view  American  arms  as  the  most  ef- 
fective and.  therefore,  the  most  lethal. 
There  Is  no  confidence  expressed  in  the  re- 
straints or  conditions  that  can  be  placed  on 
the  deployment  and  use  of  American  arms. 
The  question  of  American  aid  to  Israel  Is 
no  longer  greeted  by  vocal  protest  In  Arab 
nations,  but  rather  by  a  silence  that  goes 
beyond  anger.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
United  SUtes  will  continue  to  provide  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  In  large  sums  and  po- 
litical aid  In  places  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions. Arab  nations  seem  to  think  that  argu- 
ment and  discussion  of  this  subject  is  not 
worthwhile  and  are  close  to  a  sUte  of 
apathy  with  respect  to  it.  But  the  appear- 
ance of  apathy  should  not  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  lack  of  strong  feeling. 

Conversely,  American  reluctance  or  refus- 
al to  provide  assistance  to  Arab  nations,  par- 
ticularly failure  to  honor  Presidential  com- 
mltmenu  to  do  so.  Is  viewed  with  more  open 
feeling.  There  were  many  expressions  of 
opinion  that  failure  to  complete  the  Jorda- 
nian arms  transaction  was  a  serious  mistake, 
particularly  as  it  came  after  personal  presi- 
dential pledges,  six  years  of  negotiations, 
and  a  quarter  century  of  mutual  effort  to 
forge  a  cooperative  relationship.  The  pros- 
pect that  final  approval  of  the  AW  ACS  sale 


to  Saudi  Arabia  or  the  provisions  of  spare 
parU  and  accessories  for  equipment  sold  In 
the  past  would  become  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy and  uncertain  fate  was  viewed  even 
more  seriously.  One  typical  opinion  was 
that  such  a  development  would  signal  a 
major  decline  of  American  interest  In  the 
Middle  East  and  encourage  Arab  nations 
generally  to  look  for  alternative  sources  of 
support  and  supply.  It  would  be  a  predict- 
able tactic  to  threaten  to  turn  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  In  such  matters  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  the  only  other  possibility  so  that  it 
is  more  than  an  idle  threat. 

The  leaders  of  moderate  Arab  sUtes  were 
clear  In  their  personal  views  about  the 
Soviet  Union.  Social  and  religious  policies  In 
the  Soviet  Union  are  deeply  disturbing  to 
them.  But  even  the  most  conservative  ad- 
mitted that  they  could  contemplate  doing 
business  with  the  Russians  if  their  national 
interests  dicUted  that  course  of  action. 

We  retain  Influence  and  some  degri*e  of  le- 
verage In  the  Middle  East.  We  need  to  use  it 
wisely  and  with  discrimination.  Positive  In- 
centives may  encourage  favorable  policy 
outcomes.  Disincentives  in  the  form  of 
threau  to  withhold  assistance  rarely 
produce  positive  resulu.  particularly  when 
transmitted  in  a  public  manner.  Proud  na- 
tional leaders  cannot  t)e  seen  to  be  succumb- 
ing to  superpower  dlcution. 

Moreover.  In  exerting  pressure  on  our 
friends  we  must  t>e  mindful  that  our  actions 
can  undermine  their  political  strength. 
However  unhappy  we  may  be  with  a  par- 
ticular regime's  specific  policy,  the  alterna- 
tive to  that  regime  may  be  far  worse  In 
terms  of  our  InteresU. 

(3)  Peace  process 

The  United  SUtes  has  a  significant  Inter- 
est In  expanding  and  strengthening  the 
Arab-Israeli  peace  process.  That  process 
has.  In  recent  years,  been  a  very  troubled 
one.  The  effort  to  enlarge  on  the  agreement 
achieved  by  Egypt  and  Israel  to  include 
other  Arab  participants  has,  to  date,  been 
unsuccessful. 

The  coming  to  power  In  September  1984 
of  a  National  Unity  government  in  Israel, 
headed  by  Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres. 
King  Hussein's  revived  interest  in  the  peace 
process,  and  the  changed  circumstances  of 
the  PLO.  opened  the  way  for  positive  move- 
ment. 

King  Hussein  saw  an  opportunity,  limited 
In  time,  that  was  created  by  Mr.  Peres'  as- 
sumption of  power  In  Israel.  Though  some 
had  hoped  he  could  act  unilaterally,  the 
King  has  believed  consistently  that  he 
needed  Palestinian  and  other  Arab  partici- 
pation in  any  negotiation  with  Israel.  His 
reasoning  Is  complex  but  Important. 

The  1974  Arab  Summit  in  Rabat  termed 
the  PLO  the  "sole  legitimate  represenutive 
of  the  Palestinian  people. "  Most  Palestin- 
ians, whether  on  the  West  Bank  or  else- 
where, look  to  the  PLO  to  represent  their 
political  aspirations.  Hussein  has  felt  that 
he  could  not  operate  without  the  PLO  ac- 
qulescense.  His  position  and  his  prospecU 
are  far  different  from  those  of  Anwar  Sadat 
in  1977. 

He  recognizes  that  Israel  will  not  return 
to  Arab  control,  under  any  circumstances, 
all  of  the  territory  captured  in  June  19«7. 
Hussein  believes,  therefore,  that  for  negoti- 
ations to  be  successful  he  needs  other 
Arabs,  and  specifically  the  PLO.  to  be  par- 
ticipants in  the  decision  to  make  an  agree- 
ment that  embodies  the  return  by  Israel  of 
less  than  all  of  the  Occupied  Territories  In 
exchange  for  peace.  Beyond  that.  King  is 
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•cutely  conscious  o(  his  relative  weakness  in 
any  negotiation  which  would  put  him  one- 
on-one  with  Israel.  Not  only  would  Israel  be 
perceived  as  holding  the  major  cards,  but 
his  Arab  brothers,  noubly  Syria,  would  do 
their  best  to  Insure  his  failure.  Jordan's 
largest  sources  of  income  are  over  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  annually  In  Arab  aid  and  over  a 
billion  dollars  in  remittances  from  Jordani- 
ans working  in  the  Gulf.  If  these  were  inter- 
rupted, the  Jordanian  economy  would  col- 
lapse. 

For  these  reasons.  King  Hussein  devoted 
considerable  effort  at  the  end  of  1984.  in 
1985.  and  at  the  beginning  of  1986  to  draw- 
ing PLO  Chief  Yasir  Arafat  into  the  process 
and  by  making  clear  in  his  call  for  an  inter- 
national conference  that  all  interested  par- 
ties were  welcomet  to  participate  in  that 
process.  The  February  1.  1985.  agreement 
between  Jordan  and  the  PLO  was  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  King's  efforts.  It  was.  in 
effect,  to  be  formula  for  joint  action  in  the 
event  of  negotiations  with  Israel. 

In  Israel  there  was  considerable  interest 
in  the  King's  efforts  coupled  with  universal 
rejection  of  any  negotiation  with  the  PLO. 
The  Israeli  government  of  National  Unity 
was  in  general  agreement  on  the  issues  of 
Lebanon  and  the  economy,  but  that  consen- 
sus did  not  extend  to  the  issue  of  peace  ne- 
gotiations with  Arabs. 

For  most  Israelis,  peace  with  Egypt  has 
not  been  what  they  expected  or  hoped  for. 
Its  'cold "  nature  has  made  many  Israelis 
less  enthusiastic  about  proceeding  further 
with    other    Arabs.    In    addition,    eighteen 
years  of  Israeli  control  over  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  have  made  Israelis  resistant  to 
contemplating  even  partial  withdrawal  from 
the  remainder  of  the  territories  occupied  in 
June  1967.  The  lack  of  Arab  Interlocutor 
has  retarded  the  opening  of  debate  in  Israeli 
society  between  those  who  favor  giving  up 
"land  for  peace"  and  fh.se  who  support 
only  -peace  for  peace."  Tht  Labor  Party  re- 
members its  late  leade-    Golda  Meir,  who 
thought  retention  of  the  West  Bank  would 
be  "insane",  and  Yigal  Allon.  who  thought 
it    would    be    "unjust."'    Likud    remembers 
Menachin  Begin's  devotion  to  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria. Prime  Minister  Peres  counts  himself 
In  the  category  of  those  who  would  relin- 
quish   land  for  peace",  and  has  sought  to 
encourage  King  Hussein  in  his  efforts  to 
come  to  the  Uble  by  being  flexible  on  the 
issues  of  Palestinian  participation  (but  not 
PLO)  in  negotiations  and  on  the  question  of 
an  international  forum  (but  not  as  a  substi- 
tute for  direct  negotiations).  He  has  sUted 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  a  party  to  the 
international  gathering  if  Moscow  reestab- 
lishes diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  and 
permits  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews. 

The  Palestinian  factor  remains  a  highly 
significant  one  in  any  effort  to  move  the 
peace  process.  Palestinians  have  maintained 
that  recogiUtion  of  Israel  is  their  best  card. 
Moreover,  they  harbor  a  deep  sense  of  griev- 
ance that  they  should  be  asked  to  "recog- 
nize" Israel  which,  in  their  Judgment,  is  oc- 
cupying their  land  without  corresponding 
Israeli  recognition  of  the  Palestinian  rights. 
An  essential  dilemma  remains  that  most 
Palestinians  look  to  the  PLO  to  represent 
their  interests,  and  the  PLO  has  proved  in- 
capable of  developing  a  peace  program  with 
respect  to  Israel.  Yasir  Arafat  in  1985  and 
early  1986  came  as  close  as  any,  and  to  date 
he  has  not  come  close  enough. 

The  United  SUtes  has  had  a  positive 
record  of  accomplishment  with  respect  to 
promoting  peace  between  Arabs  and  Israe- 
lis. In   1985  Assistant  Secretary  Murphy 


worked  with  great  vigor  and  dedication  to 
bring  about  face-to-face  negotiations  be- 
tween an  Israeli  and  a  joint  Jordanian/Pal- 
estinian delegation.  We  expended  consider- 
able effort  to  trying  to  find  Palestinians  ac- 
cepUble  both  to  Hussein  (and.  by  extension, 
the  PLO)  and  to  Israel.  Mr.  Murphy  also 
sought  to  move  King  Hussein  away  from  his 
demand  for  an  international  conference, 
fearful  that  it  would  give  the  Soviets  a  role 
in  the  region  they  had  not  had  in  over  a 
decade. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  end  of  1985  the 
process  began  to  unravel,  victim  of  a 
number  of  factors. 

Clearly.  King  Hussein  saw  his  options  nar- 
rowing. Yasir  Arafat  refused  to  pay  the 
price  of  admission  to  negotiations  by  public- 
ly endorsing  UN  Resolutions  242  and  338. 
The  King  was  left  without  viable  Palestini- 
an cover.  Moreover,  vicious  terrorist  inci- 
dents tarred  the  Palestinian  movement  at 
the  very  moment  that  elements  in  it  were 
moving  toward  peace. 

Israeli  steps  in  King  Husseins  direction 
were  halting,  reflecting  the  deep  divisions  in 
the  government  of  National  Unity.  The 
King  also  became  increasingly  concerned 
that  Prime  Minister  Peres  might  not  be  able 
to  deliver  on  an  agreement  to  negotiate. 

The  biggest  disappointment  King  Hussein 
faced,  however,  was  the  United  States.  He 
perceived  us  as  being  incapable  of  moving 
even  modestly  toward  a  dialogue  with  the 
Palestinians,  and  he  was  humiliated  by  the 
refusal  of  Congress  to  approve  the  Jordan 
arms  package.  He  felt  that  the  Administra- 
tion did  not  exert  itself  sufficiently  to  get  it 
passed,  bringing  into  question  the  role  the 
Administration  would  play  in  any  peace  ne- 
gotiations or  regional  crisis. 

King  Hussein  made,  therefore,  a  move 
which  seemed  both  logical  and  necessary  to 
him.  He  opened  a  dialogue  with  President 
Assad  of  Syria. 

Syrians  have  believed  that  the  peace  proc- 
ess can  only  proceed  successfully  when 
Arabs  have  achieved  what  they  call  "strate- 
gic parity"  with  Israel.  They  are  adamant  in 
sUting  that  they  will  not  tolerate  a  peace 
process  which  excludes  them. 

The  public  Syrian  vision  of  that  process  is 
an  international  conference  which  brings  all 
of  the  parties  to  the  conflict  together  under 
International  auspices.  Such  a  conference, 
in  their  view,  would  discuss  arrangemenU: 
for  total  Israeli  withdrawal  from  territories 
occupied  in  June  1967.  for  guarantees  of  any 
agreements,  and  for  how  Palestinians  could 
ex  rclse  their  rights  of  self-determination. 

When  pressed.  Syrian  officials  argue 
bluntly  that  "the  only  peace  possible  is  one 
made  by  Syria  and  Israel." 

The  United  SUtes  continued  to  press  the 
negotiating  process  through  the  efforts  of 
Richard  Murphy  at  the  end  of  1985  and  be- 
ginning of  1986.  Our  goal  has  remained 
face-to-face  negotiations  between  Israeli 
and  Joint  Palestinian /Jordanian  delega- 
tions. Our  discussions  have  concentrated  on 
process— who  would  participate  In  the  nego- 
tiations and  under  what  auspices  would 
they  meet— not  substance.  InltlaUy.  we  re- 
sisted an  international  forum.  More  recently 
we  have  sought  to  minimize  its  role. 

King  Hussein  embarked  on  a  two-week  ne- 
gotiating session  with  Yasir  Arafat  begin- 
ning January  25  and  ending  February  7. 
During  this  time  the  United  SUtes  was  in 
touch  with  the  King  and  our  position 
evolved  in  an  attempt  to  induce  Arafat  to 
take  the  dramatic  step.  We  were  adamant 
that  the  PLO  recognize  UN  Resolutions  242 
and   338.   agree   to   negotiate    peace   with 


Israel,  and  renounce  terrorism.  We  conceded 
that,  if  the  PLO  did  take  these  actions,  the 
Secretary  General  would  invite  the  PLO  to 
be  present  at  an  International  conference. 
We  adjusted  or  clarified  our  positions  in 
other  ways  as  well. 

The  PLO  demanded  that  the  United 
SUtes  recognize  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Palestinian  people.  Including  their  right  to 
self-determination  within  the  context  of  a 
confederation  between  Jordan  and  the  Pal- 
estinians. The  President  was  not  prepared 
to  go  this  far. 

In  the  end  the  negotiations  broke  down. 
The  reasons  for  Araf  ats  refusal  to  make  the 
final  decision  remain  unclear.  In  a  blunt 
speech  given  on  February  19.  King  Hussein 
announced  that  "The  Hashemite  Kingdom 
of  Jordan  hereby  announces  that  we  are 
unable  to  continue  to  coordinate  politically 
with  the  PLO  leadership  until  such  time  as 
their  word  becomes  their  bond."  The  King 
has  suggested  that  he  may  be  searching  for 
alternative  Palestinian  represenUtion  In 
the  peace  process.  If  this  suggestion  is  not 
solely  a  form  of  pressure  on  Arafat.  It  prob- 
ably represents  a  long-term  hope  rather 
than  a  short-term  realizable  objective. 

In  Israel  Prime  Minister  Peres  has  seen  an 
opportunity  slipping  away.  He  recognizes 
that  a  Hussein/Arafat  agreement  could 
bring  him  political  difficulties.  He  has  con- 
sistently mainUined.  however,  that  he 
wants  to  enter  negotiations  with  a  Camp 
I>avld  agenda  (i.e..  autonomy  first,  negotia- 
tions on  final  status  second),  and  preferably 
with  the  National  Unity  government  intact. 
He  recognizes  that  disagreement  within 
Israel  over  the  substance  of  negotiations 
and  the  identity  of  the  participants  in  those 
negotiations  could  require  that  there  be 
elections  very  quickly. 

This  year  has  seen  greater  recognition  on 
the  part  of  Peres  and  Hussein  of  the  politi- 
cal constralnte  faced  by  the  other  and  great- 
er effort  to  accommodate  these  constraints. 
For  much  of  1985  and  early  1986.  a 
number  of  major  players  In  the  region- 
Peres.  Hussein,  and  Mubarak,  in  particu- 
lar—saw it  In  their  interest  to  pursue  peace. 
Each  had  to  make  a  political  calculation 
whether  actual  peace  negotiations  offered 
enough  prospect  of  success  to  justify  enter- 
ing them.  In  some  ways,  making  this  deter- 
mination has  been  most  difficult  for  King 
Hussein.  In  the  past  he  has  sought  assur- 
ances with  respect  to  substance  (I.e..  that 
Israel  would  return  all  or  most  of  the  terri- 
tory captured  In  1967).  During  the  latest 
round  he  has  concentrated  on  process:  who 
would  participate  In  the  negotiations  and 
under  what  auspices? 

The  process  now  moves  to  a  more  uncer- 
tain and  potentially  dangerous  stage.  A  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  Hussein/Arafat 
discussions  would  have  left  Israel  with  very 
difficult  questions  and  potential  dlagree- 
ments  with  the  United  SUtes.  The  failure 
of  the  discussions  seems  to  leave  the  peace 
process  in  limbo  with  no  logical  next  step. 
King  Hussein  needs  Palestinian  and  other 
Arab  support  to  negotiate.  Neither  appears 
to  be  present. 

All  of  this  is  apart  from  the  issues  of  sub- 
stance which  have  not  as  yet  been  discussed. 
These  remain  as  tough,  some  would  say 
much  tougher,  than  any  time  since  1967. 


(4)  Petroleiim 
The  oil  glut  and  decline  in  oil  prices  has 
suggested  to  some  that  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  has  lost  some  of  lU  strategic  signifi- 
cance to  the  West.  Only  about  15  percent  of 
the     non-communist     world's     oil     flows 


through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  compared 
with  40  percent  a  decade  ago.  However,  this 
reduction  is  only  partially  a  function  of  re- 
duced world  demand.  Although  only  about 
6.5  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  go  through 
the  Straits,  another  four  million  barrels 
leaves  the  region  through  one  of  several 
pipelines  which  exit  through  Turkey  from 
Iraq  and  to  the  Red  Sea  from  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Iraq. 

The  Persian  Gulf  remains  an  area  of  vital 
Interest  to  the  U.S.  and  the  West  with  55 
percent  of  the  world"s  proven  oil  reserves 
and  up  to  V^  of  the  world"s  current  oil  pro- 
duction. Our  allies  continue  to  have  a  vital 
need  for  oil  from  the  Gulf— Japan  for  60 
percent  of  its  needs  and  Western  Europe  for 
about  25  percent.  These,  of  course,  are  cur- 
rent requirements.  No  one  can  be  certain 
what  the  1990s  will  bring,  but  many  specu- 
late that  there  will  once  more  be  a  rising  de- 
pendency on  Persian  Gulf  sources  of  energy. 
What  is  highly  significant,  at  present,  is 
the  profound  effect  on  the  region  of  signifi- 
cantly lower  oil  income  and  consequent 
lower  economic  activity.  Non-oil  producing 
sUtes  from  Pakistan  to  Morocco  have  de- 
pended on  aid  and  worker  remittances 
coming  from  Gulf  sUtes.  Both  have 
dropped  sharply.  Workers  twe  being  sent 
home,  causing  twin  problems  In  the  form  of 
lower  foreign  exchange  receipts  and  higher 
unemployment.  On  my  tour  through  the 
region  I  found  Jordan  and  Egypt  were  par- 
ticularly affected  by  these  problems,  but 
other  U.S.  friends,  such  as  Pakistan,  are 
facing  similar  difficulties. 

U.S.  policy  makers  can  take  some  solace 
from  the  fact  that  we  now  import  so  little  of 
our  oil  from  the  Middle  East.  They  should 
temper  their  satisfaction,  however,  with  a 
heightened  concern  for  the  rising  economic 
and  political  pressures  which  many  of  our 
friends  now  face.  Relative  wealth  In  the 
region  contributed  to  regional  political  sta- 
bility; its  absence  could  promote  unrest 
among  those  who  will  blame  the  Western 
connection  for  the  lack  of  prosperity. 
(5)  Soviet  Union 
The  United  SUtes  has  followed  a  con- 
scious policy  of  seeking  to  limit  Soviet  Influ- 
ence in  the  Middle  East.  We  have,  in  the 
last  decade,  achieved  a  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  this  effort.  By  a  combination  of 
peace  initiatives  and  economic/military 
sales  and  assistance,  we  have  appeared  more 
relevant  to  regional  needs  than  the  Soviets. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  thrown  out  of 
Egypt,  rebuffed  in  other  moderate  Arab 
sUtes.  and  limited  to  security  relations  in 
radical  sUtes.  Two  of  their  clients  (Syria/ 
Iraq)  are  bitter  antagonlsU.  Their  continued 
support  for  the  Yasir  Arafat  has  put  them 
at  odds  with  President  Assad. 

Nonetheless,  the  Soviets  have  persisted, 
and  now  their  persistence  Is  showing  signs 
of  paying  off.  Israel's  Invasion  of  Lebanon 
has  intensified  the  Soviet/Syrian  relation- 
ship. Moderate  Arab  states  have  begun  es- 
Ubllshlng  diplomatic  relations  with  Moscow 
(Oman  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  most 
recently). 

Arabs,  moderate  and  radical,  have  not 
seen  the  Soviets  as  constituting  the  same 
clear  threat  to  the  region  that  Americans 
perceive.  However,  events  in  South  Yemen 
are  causing  some  unease  In  m(xlerate  Arab 
capitals  with  respect  to  Moscow.  The  Soviet 
willingness  to  abandon  Its  South  Yemeni 
client  and  adopt  a  new  one  may  cause  some 
concern  among  radicals  as  well. 

The  risks  of  superpower  confronutlon  are 
expanding  with  the  increase  in  the  level  of 
military  hardware  entering  the  region— So- 


viets have  put  very  sophisticated  surface-to- 
air  missiles  in  Syria  and  Libya,  for  example. 
Judgments  vary  with  respect  to  what  role 
the  Soviets  wish  to  play  In  the  region.  Con- 
ventional wisdom  holds  that  their  interests 
thrive  during  periods  of  unrest.  But  they 
have  seen  their  clients  vanquished  and 
equipment  destroyed  so  often  that  this 
judgment  may  not  be  definitive.  The  Sovi- 
eU.  however,  have  given  little  or  no  evi- 
dence that  they  are  willing  to  depart  from 
strict  adherence  to  a  radical  Arab  line  on 
peace.  In  fact,  there  Is  considerable  evidence 
that  the  Soviete  worked  actively  to  under- 
mine the  Hussein/Arafat  discussions  in 
Amman. 

We  have  no  easy  policy  choices  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  must  not  give  them  a  free  ride 
through  our  neglect  of  the  region.  At  the 
same  time,  there  may  be  a  legitimate  role 
for  them  In  an  expanded  Arab-Israeli  peace 
process.  But  they  must  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  admission  In  terms  of  very  changed 
policies  with  respect  to  Israel  and  with  re- 
spect to  rejecting  the  demands  of  the  most 
radical  Arab  leaders. 

(6)  Regional  conflicts 
Conventional  wisdom  has  held  that  U.S. 
Middle  East  interests  are  best  served  by  sU- 
billty  and  peace  In  the  region.  Clearly,  the 
risk  of  escalation  and  superpower  confronu- 
tlon has  been  a  dangerous  aspect  of  many 
regional  confllcU  In  the  past. 

However,  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  war  and  Its 
aftermath  did  open  the  way  to  a  significant 
expansion  of  U.S.  influence  in  the  region. 
Two  current  areas  of  tension  have  mixed 
benefits  and  cosU  for  the  United  SUtes. 
Iran-Iraq  War 
The  Carter  Doctrine  was  aimed  at  a  possi- 
ble Soviet  threat  to  the  region,  while  for  the 
foreseeable  future  the  greatest  potential 
threats  come  from  an  expansion  of  the  war 
between  Iraq  and  Iran  or  from  political  In- 
sUbillty  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  sUtes 
on  the  Gulf  periphery. 

Whatever  the  responsibility  for  initiating 
the  conflict,  clearly  Iran  is  responsible  for 
perpetuating  it.  The  latest  Iranian  attack 
commenced  while  I  was  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
has  raised  serious  concern  throughout  the 
region.  Up  until  this  point.  Saddam  Hussein 
of  Iraq  had  been  reticent  to  disrupt  Iran  by 
susUined  air  attacks  on  Its  economic  infra- 
structure for  fear  of  driving  It  into  -perma- 
nent hostUlty.  This  inhibition  may  no 
longer  exist. 

The  latest  fighting  Is  a  graphic  Illustra- 
tion that  Gulf  sUtes  cannot  insulate  them- 
selves from  the  conflict.  The  Saudi  air  force, 
assisted  thus  far  by  U.S.  AW  ACS.  has  been 
able  to  deter,  and  In  one  case  shoot  down. 
Iranian  Intruders.  But  a  war  that  threat- 
ened Kuwait  would  create  very  serious 
policy  problems  for  the  kingdom. 

The  U.8.  has  derived  some  benefits  from 
the  war  in  the  form  of  better  relations  with 
Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia  than  might  otherwise 
be  the  case.  Moreover,  messianic  Irans 
foctis  on  the  conflict  reduces,  but  does  not 
eliminate,  Its  ability  to  export  lU  revolution. 
Our  major  Interest  remains  In  preventing 
Iranian  hegemony  In  the  Gulf  while  not  at 
the  same  time  seeing  Tehran  driven  to 
Moscow.  We  risk  indefinite  enmity  with 
Iran  in  the  support  we  give  Iraq,  but  recog- 
nize that  the  fall  of  Iraq  could  be  a  catastro- 
phe for  our  Gulf  friends.  Khomenl  has 
changed  almost  everything  In  Iran,  but  he 
cannot  change  geography.  Iran  remains  a 
strategically-placed  nation  with  an  industri- 
ous population  with  whom  we  must  ulti- 
mately find  a  modut  vivtndi. 
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The  only  credible  military  threat  to  Isra- 
el's security  at  present  comes  from  Syria. 
Few  believe  Syria  could  win  a  confronutlon; 
numy  fear  that  Israel  would  suffer  signifi- 
cant casualties  in  a  major  engagement. 

Syrian  and  Israeli  Interests  conflict  on  a 
number  of  points.  President  Assad  Is  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  last  vestiges  of  Israel's 
presence  In  Lebanon  both  on  the  ground  in 
the  south  and  In  the  air  over  Lebanese  terri- 
tory. He  has  actively  supported  attacks  on 
Israeli  units  and  Israeli  supporters  in  South 
Lebanon,  and  he  has  played  a  dangerous 
game  of  brinksmanshlp  with  his  surface-to- 
air  missiles  on  the  Syrian  border  with  Leba- 
non. 

It  appears  unlikely  that  Syria  would  Initi- 
ate a  major  war  against  Israel  in  the  near 
term.  The  deficiencies  in  lU  air  defenses  and 
air  force  relative  to  Israel  are  t(X)  well- 
known.  However,  it  Is  Impossible  to  preclude 
an  escalation  arising  out  of  an  incident  such 
as  the  November  19.  1985.  shootdown  of  two 
Syrian  MIGs. 

Isrtells  speak  respectfully  about  President 
Assad  and  the  growth  of  Syrian  military  ca- 
pability. One  Israeli  official  said  simply. 
"We  are  not  at  war  now  because  Syria  does 
not  want  It."  Many  Israelis  are  convinced 
that  a  clash  with  Syria  Is  only  a  matter  of 
time  and  that  the  only  question  Is  whether 
it  will  be  a  limited  or  full-scaled  confronu- 
tlon. 

An  Israeli-Syrian  war  could  create  a  very 
serious  situation  for  us.  Syria  Is  the  Soviet 
Unions  major  ally  in  the  Middle  East.  A  sig- 
nificant confronutlon  would  pose  very  diffi- 
cult problems  of  face  and  credibility  for 
Moscow  If.  as  Is  possible.  Israel  proceeded  to 
destroy  large  portions  of  the  Syrian  armed 
forces.  How  the  new  Soviet  leadership 
might  react  to  this  contingency  cannot  be 
forecast  with  any  certainty. 

The  United  SUtes  should  do  all  It  can  to 
mediate  Syrian/ Israeli  differences,  and  for 
that  purpose  should  Improve  and  extend  lU 
communication  with  the  Syrian  govern- 
ment. 

(7)  Terrorism 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  terrorism 
has  affected  U.S.  interesu  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is.  however,  emanating  from  the 
region  in  a  more  virulent  form  than  in  the 
past. 

Observers  debate  causes.  The  ingredienU 
include  a  Palestinian  cause  so  buffeted  by 
Israelis  and  Arabs  that  terror  is  perceived  as 
the  only  course  for  an  embittered  leader- 
ship and  for  a  generation  of  youth  brought 
up  on  death  and  destruction.  They  employ 
the  euphemism  "armed  struggle"  to  define 
It.  Additional  factors  have  included  a  wave 
of  anti-Western  Islamic  fundamentalism 
sweeping  the  region  and  regional  sUtes  will- 
ing to  utilize  terror  as  tools  of  national 
policy. 

Typical  of  the  new  threat  are  those  ele- 
ments of  the  Shia  population  in  Lebanon 
which  have  been  radicalized  by  the  Israeli 
invasion  of  1982  and  have  joined  the  Hez- 
ballah  group  financed  by  Iran.  They  form  a 
dangerous  new  force  on  the  Lebanese  poUtl- 
cal  scene. 

This  terrorism  has  sought  to  harm  not 
just  the  West  and  Israel,  but  also  those  who 
argue  for  compromise  with  Israel.  Arabs  are 
also  targets  of  Arab  terrorism.  Moder»tM 
are  at  risk  throughout  the  region.  Our 
friends,  like  Egypt,  have  been  hurt  by  it. 
Arafat  and  Hussein  have  been  warned  by  It 
The  terrorisU  have,  in  fact,  achieved  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  success  because  they 
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have  managed  to  distract  us  and  others  In 
the  region  from  the  vigorous  pursuit  of 
peace. 

The  dilemmas  for  U.S.  policy,  created  by 
this  phenomenon,  are  multiple.  It  distracts 
us  from  pursuing  other  regional  policy  op- 
tions. It  has  focused  our  attention  on 
Qadafi  who  is.  In  terms  of  our  larger  inter- 
ests, a  marginal  actor.  Indeed,  virtually  ev- 
erywhere I  traveled  In  the  Arab  world,  U.S. 
policy  was  criticized  for  building  up  what 
most  view  as  a  ridiculous  figure  who  was  in 
trouble  in  his  own  country  until  the  U.S. 
chose  to  turn  him  into  a  Ubyan  David  fight- 
ing a  superpower  Goliath.  Their  commenU 
recalled  the  conventional  American  political 
wisdom  that  it  doesn't  matter  what  is  said 
about  you  as  long  as  your  name  is  spelled 
correctly. 

The  general  perception  in  the  region  is 
that  we  talk  too  much  with  respect  to  ter- 
rorism and  do  too  little.  It  is  a  perception 
not  without  foundation. 

(8)  HosUges 
The  Syrian  government  advised  that  it 
had  no  current  report  on  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  the  American  hostages.  The  govern- 
ment made  no  information  available  as  to 
any  recent  contact  with  the  hostages,  and 
no  one  would  admit  to  having  seen  them. 
The  Syrians  mentioned  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  effort  as  the  only  current  ac- 
tivity on  their  behalf. 

Inquiry  about  release  of  the  Soviet  hos- 
tages indicated  that  Soviet  success  was  not 
easily  attained.  When  maximum  Syrian  le- 
verage did  not  obtain  the  release  of  Russian 
hostages,  the  Soviet  Union  is  believed  to 
have  secretly  resorted  to  acU  of  great  bru- 
tality. The  accuracy  of  these  rumors  could 
not  be  confirmed,  but  they  were  widely 
spread. 

Part  II— country  studies 
1.  Saudi  Arabia 
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This  is  a  difficult  time  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  Lower  oil  revenues  have 
forced  sharp  cutbacks  in  government  ex- 
penditures and  drawdowns  of  Saudi  finan- 
cial reserves.  The  bloody  change  of  regime 
in  Aden  and  the  renewed  heavy  fighting  be- 
tween Iraq  and  Iran  have  reminded  the 
Saudis  that  they  live  in  a  dangerous  neigh- 
borhood. A  series  of  policy  disagreements 
and  rebuffs  from  the  United  States  has 
moderated  a  relationship  which  Saudi 
Arabia  has  long  valued  and  relied  upon. 

Saudi  oil  production,  which  averaged  9.8 
million  barrels  a  day  in  1981,  averaged 
under  four  million  barrels  last  year.  Income 
from  petroleum  exports  and  from  financial 
reserves  which  brought  about  $1 10  billion  in 
1981,  only  brought  about  $30  billion  last 
year.  Each  year,  for  successive  years,  the 
Saudi  Government  has  had  to  draw  on  its 
reserves  to  cover  budget  deficits.  Total  re- 
serves have  fallen  from  about  $140  billion  to 
under  $100  billion. 

Recently  Saudi  Arabia  decided  it  would  no 
longer  be  the  OPEC  swing  producer  and 
raised  iU  oil  production.  Budget  necessity 
pushed  the  Saudis  to  drastic  action.  Since 
last  August,  Saudi  Arabia  has  more  than 
doubled  its  oil  production,  flooding  the 
international  oil  market  and  driving  down 
prices. 

Petroleum  Minister  Yamani  and  others 
recognize  that  this  policy  is  not  without 
risks.  There  is  broad  recognition  of  the  in- 
creased difficulties  that  lower  prices  create 
for  major  debtor  oil  producers  like  Mexico. 
Moreover.  Saudi  leaders  know  that  political 
pressures  could  build  rapidly  from  other 
sutes  in  the  region,  such  as  Iran,  which 


need  the  income  from  higher  petroleum  ex- 
ports. 

The  Saudi  goal  seems  to  be  a  stable  oil 
market  which  will  permit  them  to  produce 
about  four  million  barrels  a  day  at  $20-$2S  a 
barrel  for  an  annual  income  of  about  $35 
billion.  It  is  unclear  that  political  will  and 
market  dynamics  will  permit  the  Saudis  to 
accomplish  their  goal. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  still  a  very  rich  country 
which  must  now  adjust  to  a  lower  national 
income.  Economic  retrenchment  has  had  to 
come  more  quickly  than  most  Saudis  ever 

The  government  has  met  the  budget 
crunch  by  delaying  project  payments,  cut- 
ting back  expenditures,  including  domestic 
subsidies,  tmd  slowing  or  stopping  major 
projecU.  These  cutbacks  are  proving  painful 
for  the  business  community,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  Younger  Saudis,  who  had 
reason  in  the  past  to  aspire  to  quick  riches, 
must  frequently  adjust  their  thinking  and 
accept  less. 

The  Saudi  royal  family  remains  secure. 
There  are  complaints  about  princely  life 
styles  at  a  time  of  relative  austerity,  but  the 
decay  that  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the 
Shah  in  Iran  does  not  appear  to  be  present. 
This  is  a  ruling  class  which  gives  every  evi- 
dence of  being  close  to  the  people  and  to  its 
religious  roots.  It  is  a  regime  which  has 
ruled  without  interruption  for  over  fifty 
years. 

Saudi  leaders  go  to  significant  lengths  to 
achieve  broad  consensus  behind  national 
policies.  Policy  options  that  can  commend 
only  51%  support  are,  by  definition,  bad. 

There  appears,  at  present,  to  be  little 
threat  to  the  regime  coming  from  the  mili- 
tary. The  religious  community  in  the  King- 
dom is  respected  and  carefully  listened  to. 
Other  significant  groups  in  society,  techno- 
crats and  businessmen,  express  degrees  of 
unhappiness.  but  have  limits  on  their  ability 
or  desire  to  dissent.  Perhaps  the  biggest 
challenge  which  the  leadership  must  ad- 
dress in  the  future  will  come  from  the 
youth  of  the  nation— up  to  50%  of  the 
native  population  is  under  16  years  of  age. 

Potential  external  threats  remain  trou- 
bling. Saudis  continue  to  be  determined  to 
avoid,  where  possible,  a  high  profile.  They 
want  to  stay  in  tune  with  the  Arab  consen- 
sus, shape  that  consensus  in  discreet, 
behind-the-scenes  ways,  but  not  get  out  in 
front  of  it.  This  means  keeping  lines  open  to 
Arabs  of  all  persuasions.  Saudi  money  flows 
to  Baghdad,  Damascus,  Amman,  Khartoum, 
Sanaa,  etc. 

At  present.  Saudi  attention  is  focused  on 
the  Iraq-Iran  War  and  on  South  Yemen. 
Saudis  see  no  gain  to  their  interests  from  a 
continuation  of  the  conflict  between  Tehran 
and  Baghdad,  and  they  believe  that  they 
have  a  great  deal  to  lose.  The  latest  fighting 
underlines  Saudi  Arabia's  worst  fears.  An 
Iranian  threat  to  Kuwait  could  involve  the 
Kingdom  directly. 

Saudi  leaders  see  risks  and  opportunities 
for  them  in  Aden.  Instability  there  could 
spill  over  into  Saudi  Arabia.  However, 
Saudis  are  intrigued  by  the  implications 
which  might  be  drawn  by  Ethiopian  leaders 
by  the  speed  with  which  the  Soviets  aban- 
doned their  client  leaders  in  Aden  and  re- 
placed them  without  sentimentality. 

Saudi  interests  are  perceived  in  Riyadh  to 
be  served  when  Arabs  are  not  arguing 
among  themselves.  Recently,  Saudi  Arabia 
encouraged  the  Hussein/Assad  rapproche- 
ment. This  effort  may  also  have  reflected  a 
desire  in  Riyadh  to  detach  Syria  from  Iran. 
Saudis  want  an  Arab-Israeli  settlement. 
Influential  Saudis  argue  that  they  support 


what  they  term  "the  rights,  dignity  of  all 
peoples  In  the  region,  including  Israel." 
They  argue  that  It  U  terael's  refusal  to 
agree  to  the  "rights"  of  the  Palestinians  and 
our  support  for  this  position  which  blocks 
progress.  The  Saudis  refuse  to  get  out  front 
on  the  peace  process  at  least  In  part  because 
they  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  be  active  In  bringing  It  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Interestingly,  however,  the  Saudis  kept  a 
high  level  of  assistance,  in  the  form  of 
money  and  oil.  flowing  to  Jordan  In  1985 
when  King  Hussein  was  seeking  to  engineer 
a  peace  negotiation  with  Israel.  Their  refus- 
al to  do  so  would  probably  have  brought  a 
sharp  halt  to  the  King's  efforts. 

Security,  commerce,  and  peace  have  been 
the  Issues  binding  the  United  States  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  Saudis  have  looked  to  us 
for  military  equipment  and  training  and  for 
their  ultimate  security.  We  have  looked  to 
the  Saudis  as  a  forward  partner  in  the  event 
of  a  military  threat  to  the  Gulf.  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  United  States  have  derived 
mutual  benefit  from  trade.  The  Saudis  have 
looked  to  us  for  Influence  with  Israel  with 
respect  to  the  peace  process.  We  have 
looked  to  their  supportive  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  process  and  to  their  money  In 
support  of  our  mutual  friends. 

The  U.S. /Saudi  relationship  goes  back 
decades  to  a  shipboard  meeting  between 
King  Abdul  Aziz  and  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  It  is  symbolized  by  the  Saudi/ 
Arabian  American  Oil  Company 
(ARAMCO)  partnership  In  developing  Saudi 
Arabia's  natural  resources.  It  has  been  sus- 
Uined  by  the  literally  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  worked  In  Arabia  and  Saudis 
who  have  studied  In  the  United  States. 
Today,  virtually  the  entire  upper  echelons 
of  the  Saudi  cadre  of  technocrats  is  Ameri- 
can-educated. Over  10.000  Saudi  students 
are  at  present  in  the  United  States,  though 
there  Is  concern  that  this  number  may  de- 
cline as  more  Saudis  receive  undergraduate 
education  In  new  local  universities  and  col- 
leges. 

The  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia  have 
consistently  expected  too  much  of  each 
other.  Saudi  oil  production,  the  Soviet  Inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  the  fall  of  the  Shah, 
and  the  Iraq/Iran  war  drove  our  two  coun- 
tries together.  The  decline  in  oil  prices  and 
our  decreased  dependence  on  Saudi  oil.  the 
Saudi  perception  of  a  somewhat  lessened 
threat  from  Iran,  and  the  failure  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  peace  process  have  all  under- 
mined the  relationship.  We  continue  to  be 
frustrated  by  what  we  view  as  a  failure  of 
Saudi  Arabia  to  play  a  more  active  role  In 
the  peace  process.  The  Saudis  argue  we 
should  put  more  pressure  on  Israel  to  obtain 
a  settlement. 

More  recently.  Saudis  have  reacted  with 
serious  concern  to  the  drying  up  of  the 
U.S. /Saudi  arms  relationship  and  the  per- 
ception, after  the  Israeli  Tunis  raid,  that 
the  United  States  is  unwilling  to  stand  up 
for  moderate  Arabs.  Even  our  commercial 
ties  are  less  strong  than  before.  Though  we 
exported  over  $4  billion  to  the  Kingdom  last 
year,  we  must  now  face  Saudi  petrochemical 
industry  competition. 

This  Is.  in  short,  a  very  troubling  time  in 
the  relations  between  our  two  countries.  No 
one  Is  forecasting  a  sharp  break.  Many  see 
the  Saudis  distancing  themselves  from  us  In 
small  but  cumulatively  significant  ways. 
They  are  determined  to  continue  to  modern- 
ize their  armed  forces  with  or  without  the 
United  sutes.  One  senior  Saudi  official  put 
It  to  me.   "We  pay  cash.  If  we  c&nnot  get 
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arms  from  you.  we  shall  not  be  angry,  but 
we  will  get  them  from  other  sources."  This 
process  has  been  accelerated  by  the  Saudi 
decision  to  purchase  British  Toranados,  a 
versatile  military  aircraft.  As  their  reliance 
on  non-U.S.  equipment  Increases,  their  com- 
mitment to  the  U.S.  military  connection, 
with  all  that  this  has  entailed,  will  inevita- 
bly wane. 

Nothing  Irreversible  has  happened  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  The  trend,  howev- 
er. Is  disturbing.  Saudis  feel  vulnerable  and 
increasingly  feel  we  lack  the  will  or  means 
to  address  their  vulnerabilities. 
2.  Syria 
Syrians  project  an  air  of  confidence,  even 
arrogance,  about  the  essential  role  of  Syria 
In  regional  affairs.  They  recognize  their 
policy  failures  In  Lebanon,  with  respect  to 
the  PLO.  and  In  managing  their  economy, 
but  believe  In  the  ultimate  strength  of  their 
position  and  Influence. 

President  Assad  continues  to  be  In  tight 
control  of  Syria,  assisted  by  a  group  of  sup- 
porters who  benefit  from  his  continuing 
leadership.  There  Is  no  clear  successor  to 
Assad  should  HI  health  Anally  remove  him. 
His  brother  Rif'at  stirs  controversy  and  con- 
tinues to  spend  much  time  in  exile. 

Assad  is  prepared  to  use  forceful  means  to 
respond  to  Internal  dissent— witness  the 
government  response  to  the  Muslim  Broth- 
erhood In  Hama  In  1982.  The  government 
has  been  said  to  use  selective  terrorism  as 
an  Instrument  of  national  policy  outside 
Syria. 

Assad  has  been  less  successful  In  dealing 
with  Syria's  economy.  It  Is  In  shambles  with 
successive  years  of  decline  In  real  ONP.  The 
Syrian  economy  has  been  hurt  by  Ineffi- 
cient and  Ineffective  government  policies,  by 
heavy  defense  expenditures,  a  decline  In 
Arab  support  payments,  and  Assad's  deci- 
sion to  close  the  Iraq/Syria  oil  pipeline.  The 
economy  Is  kept  alive  by  Iranian  and  Saudi 
funding,  on  discoveries  In  Syria  may  pro- 
vide marginal  relief. 

Lebanon  has  preoccupied  Syria  since  Its 
creation,  and  most  particularly  since  1976. 
It  now  dominates  Syrian  attention.  Assad's 
efforts  to  Impose  the  Tripartite  Accord  on 
Lebanese  factions  have  run  Into  greater 
than  expected  Christian  opposition  and  less 
than  hoped  for  support  from  other  Leba- 
nese. Syria  believes  that  It  cannot  afford  to 
let  Lebanon  go  Its  own  way.  but.  to  date,  has 
not  found  the  formula  for  enforcing  Its  will 
In  that  unhappy  country. 

Assad's  problems  with  the  Lebanese  have 
reduced,  but  not  eliminated,  the  degree  of 
pressure  he  can  put  on  pro-Arafat  PLO  fac- 
tions In  Beirut  and  SIdon  and  on  Israelis 
and  their  supporters  In  southern  Lebanon. 
He  Is  concerned  by  the  growth  In  the  radical 
Islamic  fundamenullst  faction.  Hazballah. 
but  constrained  by  his  ties  with  Iran  from 
taking  decisive  action  In  response  to  this 
concern. 

Beyond  Lebanon.  Assad's  preoccupation 
remains  regional.  He  seeks  to  expand  Syria's 
influence  and  to  forestall  encirclement  of 
Syria  by  hostile  states.  To  this  end.  he  has 
supported  Iran  In  Its  war  with  his  much- 
hated  neighbor.  Saddam  Hussein  of  Iraq.  He 
has  viewed  with  concern  the  rapprochement 
between  Arabs  he  dislikes,  namely  Iraq. 
Jordan.  Egypt,  and  the  PLO.  He  has  argued 
that  Israel  will  not  withdraw  from  territo- 
ries occupied  In  June  1967  until  Arab  states, 
led  by  Syria,  achieve  "strategic  parity  "  with 
that  country. 

Syrians  see  a  U.S.  hand  behind  many  of 
their  problems.  Most  recently,  they  deeply 
resented  the  Israeli  Interception  of  a  Libyan 


Airlines  plane  and  our  veto  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  with  respect  to  that  Inci- 
dent. They  noted  with  considerable  glee  our 
failure  to  approve  arms  for  Jordan. 

Assad  has  been  willing  to  work  on  a  limit- 
ed agenda  with  the  United  States.  He.  for 
example,  contributed  to  resolution  of  the 
TWA  and  Achllle  Lauro  Incidents,  and  Is  re- 
ported to  feel  that  the  U.S.  did  not  express 
much  gratitude  for  his  assistance.  He  has 
been  considerably  less  helpful  with  respect 
to  the  American  hostages  still  being  held  In 
Lebanon.  On  most  Issues  Damascus  and 
Washington  appear  to  be  in  conflict,  though 
we  recognize  that  Assad  Is  a  potent  force  to 
be  reckoned  with.  He.  In  turn,  does  not  be- 
lieve we  have  the  stomach  to  push,  with 
vigor,  our  Interests  In  the  region,  including 
our  vision  of  where  the  peace  process  should 
go. 

Assad  Is  not  a  puppet  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  has  disagreed  with  and  disregarded 
Soviet  views  on  Issues  ranging  from  Leba- 
non to  the  PLO.  But  the  relationship  that 
does  exist  between  Syria  and  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  the  latter's  ticket  to  a  peace 
conference. 

Much  of  Syria's  Influence  In  the  Arab 
world  comes  from  Its  claim  to  being  the  one 
remaining  confrontation  state  against 
Israel.  Syrians  reUln  an  ability  to  disrupt 
an  Arab  consensus  on  major  policy  Issues. 
The  strength  of  the  Syrian  position  de- 
pends. In  part,  on  the  failure  of  others  to 
press  and  coordinate  their  actions.  It  Is  un- 
clear that  Assad  sees  any  Interest  In  becom- 
ing part  of  a  peace  dialogue  with  Israel. 
Whether  he  will  exercise  a  veto  with  respect 
to  Its  continuation  Is  uncertain. 

The  former  Prime  Minister  of  Prance, 
Pierre  Mendes-Prance,  observed  that  Syria 
was  the  "key"  to  the  Middle  East,  and  cur- 
rent evenU  do  not  discredit  that  view. 

As  long  as  Assad  Is  In  power,  Syrian  Influ- 
ence In  the  region  will  be  Important.  His  re- 
moval could  bring  fresh  InsUblllty  In  Da- 
mascus. A  bitter  succession  struggle  may 
focus  Syrian  attention  inward.  It  may,  how- 
ever, also  result  In  dangerous  Syrian  postur- 
ing. 

3.  Jordan 
The  Kingdom  of  Jordan  Is  a  small  country 
facing  difficult  problems,  both  domestic  and 
as  a  result  of  living  next  to  stronger,  poten- 
tially hostile  neighbors. 

Unltl  recently  Jordan's  economy  was 
doing  reasonably  well.  However,  growth  Is 
slowing  In  line  with  the  general  economic 
slowdown  In  the  region.  There  have  been 
about  500.000  Jordanians  working  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  In  the  last  two  years. 
Jordan  has  received  about  $1.1  billion  In  re- 
mittances annually.  The  Gulf  slowdown  Is 
forcing  numbers  of  Jordanian  workers  home 
and  Is  adversely  affecting  Jordanian  exports 
to  Arab  countries.  Unemployment  In  Jordan 
is  a  growing  problem,  particularly  among 
university  graduates.  Moreover,  only  Saudi 
Arabia  has  continued  to  provide  regular  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  Jordan,  promised 
under  the  1978  Arab  League  Baghdad 
Agreement.  In  1985,  Jordan  received  over 
half  a  billion  dollars  from  Saudi  Arabia  In 
the  form  of  direct  aid. 

King  Hussein  retains  tight  control;  the 
monarchy  Is  stable.  But  he  has  had  to  move 
adroitly.  With  an  East  Bank  Palestinian 
population  of  60%,  his  margin  for  error  Is 
not  great. 

There  have  been  concerns  expressed  by 
his  non-Palestlnlan  constituents  with  re- 
spect to  the  re-entry  of  the  PLO  Into 
Jordan.  It  was  forcibly  ejected  In  1970. 
Some,  If  not  all,  fear  the  exposed  position 


the  King  has  taken  with  respect  to  the 
peace  process. 

King  Hussein,  however,  has  been  deter- 
mined to  press  that  process.  He  feels  deeply 
about  the  loss  of  the  West  Bank  and  Jerusa- 
lem to  Israel  In  1967.  He  saw,  with  Shimon 
Peres  at  the  helm  In  Israel  and  with  the 
split  In  the  PLO,  an  opportunity  to  move 
the  peace  process  forward.  Nonetheless,  he 
felt  that  he  was  operating  within  narow 
llmlu.  Above  all,  he  does  not  think  that  he 
can  get  out  far  ahead  of  the  Palestinians 
themselves.  To  this  end,  aside  from  his  ne- 
gotiations with  Yaslr  Arafat.  King  Hussein 
has  sought  to  revitalize  Jordanian  ties  with 
West  Bank  Arabs. 

Above  all,  Hussein  seeks  a  safe  regional 
environment.  His  ties  with  Iraq  are  good.  He 
has  re-established  diplomatic  relations  with 
Egypt. 

King  Hussein  continues  to  feel  very  disap- 
pointed by  what  he  views  as  the  failure  of 
the  United  States  to  be  more  supportive.  We 
have  told  him  that  we  continue  to  stand  by 
the  September  1,  1982,  Reagan  Middle  East 
Peace  Plan.  However,  this  commitment  has 
been  clouded  in  the  view  of  most  Jordanians 
by  our  refusal  to  open  a  dialogue  with  the 
PLO  and  by  our  rejection  of  the  arms  pack- 
age for  Jordan. 

Jordanians  believe  that  they  face  poten- 
tially serious  threats  from  one  or  more  of 
their  neighbors  whatever  the  current  sutus 
of  their  ties  with  these  countries.  Jordanian 
leaders  believe  that  they  received  personal 
and  explicit  commitments  for  arms  from 
Administration  officials.  They  are  deeply 
wounded  that.  In  their  view,  the  Administra- 
tion put  on  such  a  lackluster  effort  to 
obtain  Congressional  approval  of  the 
Jordan  arms  package.  Jordanians  reject  the 
notion  that  arms  sales  should  be  tied  to 
peace  negotiations,  arguing  that  a  secure 
and  sUble  Jordan  remains  In  the  U.S.  Inter- 
est whether  or  not  peace  with  Israel  la 
achieved. 

The  U.8.  rejection  of  the  Jordan  arma 
package  Is  widely  seen  as  a  public  humilia- 
tion of  King  Hussein,  weakening  his  hand  In 
his  negotiations  with  the  Syrians  and  PLO. 
Jordanian  military  officers  point  out  that 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  over 
anns  have  been  dragging  on  since  the  late 
19708.  They  argue  that  antiquated  Jordani- 
an equipment  makes  them  dangerously  vul- 
nerable to  outside  threats,  and  that  they 
cannot  permit  this  situation  to  continue  In- 
definitely. "We  are,"  said  one  senior  Jorda- 
nian, "risking  the  security  and  stability  of 
our  country."  They  feel  they  must  now  turn 
elsewhere  for  air  defense  equipment  and  ad- 
vanced fighter  aircraft.  If  they  can  get 
Saudi  financing,  then  European  sources 
might  be  a  possibility.  Otherwise,  some  Jor- 
danians believe  that  Soviet  equipment  must 
be  considered  despite  the  expanded  Russian 
presence  this  would  bring. 

Coincident  with  his  troubles  In  obUlnlng 
arms  from  the  U.S.,  Hussein  determined 
that  he  had  to  mend  fences  with  Syria. 
After  a  series  of  Jordanian/Syrian  meetings 
at  the  minister  level,  Hussein  met  with 
President  Assad  on  December  30, 1985. 

Optimistically  one  could  argue  that  Hus- 
sein was  merely  guarding  his  flank,  attempt- 
ing to  entice  Assad  Into  the  peace  process, 
and  at  the  same  time  showing  Arafat  he  had 
options.  More  realistically,  it  appeared  that 
Assad,  with  a  different  agenda  than  Hus- 
sein, had  entered  the  process  with  a  veto. 
Whether  he  Is  determined  to  exercise  that 
veto  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  stalling  of  the  peace  process,  growing 
economic  problems,  and  general   regional 
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tensions  have  combined  to  put  great  pres- 
sures on  King  Hussein.  In  conversation  he 
gives  UtUe  evidence  that  these  pressures 
cannot  be  managed.  But  clearly  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult time  for  a  man  who  has  long  been  a 
friend  of  the  United  SUtes  and  who  has  not 
always  seen  his  friendship  fully  reciprocat- 
ed. 

4.  Israel 
The  Israeli  report  card  is  currenUy  a 
mixed  one.  The  economy  has  undergone  a 
dramatic  turnaround.  This  must  now  be 
translated  into  sustained  growth  without  in- 
flation. Israel's  strategic  position  is  relative- 
ly better  than  in  the  past  because  most  po- 
tential enemies  are  otherwise  engaged,  and 
the  treaty  with  Egypt  continues  to  hold.  In 
addition,  the  country  is  governed  by  a  gov- 
ernment of  National  Unity  whose  members. 
whUe  differing  sharply  on  certain  issues, 
have  m^utged  to  cooperate  successfully  on 
others. 

The  National  Unity  government  came  to 
power  in  Israel  with  a  popular  mandate  to 
act  on  the  problems  of  Lebanon  and  the 
economy.  In  both  areas  the  government  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal. 

Israel  has  largely  extracted  itself  from  the 
Lebanon  quagmire,  though  the  Israeli  with- 
drawal has  left  in  place  a  continuing  securi- 
ty presence  in  the  south  and  support  for  the 
Lebanese  Army  of  South  Lebanon.  Israel 
still  faces  a  security  threat  to  its  northern 
border,  coming  from  terrorist  groups.  Israe- 
lis express  no  enthusiasm  over  the  contin- 
ued presence  of  UNIFIL.  however.  Neither 
Israeli  incursions  into  Lebanon  nor  the  Is- 
raeli-baclied  South  Lebanon  Army  have 
brought  peace  to  Israels  northern  border. 
Shi'ite  militias  have  not  intervened  heavily 
against  Israel,  but  the  risk  of  increased 
Shi'ite  activity  grows  with  every  retaliatory 
Israeli  raid.  Syria  has  been  distracted  by  its 
troubles  elsewhere  in  Lebanon,  but  its  at- 
tention, too.  could  be  turned  in  a  more  sub- 
stantial way  to  the  South.  In  the  meantime. 
Syrian  brinksmanship  with  respect  to  its 
SAM  sites  is  of  considerable  concern. 

The  National  Unity  government  has  also 
achieved  considerable  success  with  respect 
to  the  Israeli  economy.  The  government's 
efforts  have  been  assisted  by  a  fortuitous 
drop  in  oil  prices.  Inflation  has  been  cut 
dramatically.  Reserves  have  climbed,  and 
government  deficits  have  been  cut. 

All  of  this  has  been  the  result  of  a  very 
tough  austerity  program  designed  to  reduce 
domestic  demand.  Certain  budget  programs 
have  been  sharply  reduced,  and  wages  have 
been  cut.  The  military  has  not  escaped  the 
knife,  with  potentially  serious  consequences 
if  current  austerity  measures  are  perpetuat- 
ed. 

Political  pressures  are  growing  to  move 
from  economic  austerity  to  growth.  No  one 
is  quite  sure  what  such  a  transition  entails; 
many  are  concerned  that  the  patient  is 
being  asked  to  walk  before  he  is  completely 
recovered. 

The  National  Unity  government  has  man- 
aged to  construct  policies  on  issues  over 
which  members  of  the  coalition  differ. 
These  include:  (1)  relations  with  Egypt,  (2) 
policies  in  the  Occupied  Territories,  and  (3) 
the  peace  process. 

(1)  Most  Israelis  recognize  that  peace  with 
Egypt,  despite  the  costs,  has  brought  enor- 
mous benefits.  As  one  senior  Israeli  put  it, 
"the  peace  treaty  is  the  cornerstone;  take  it 
away  and  you  have  chaos." 

At  the  same  time,  most  Israelis  are  disap- 
pointed with  the  cold  nature  of  the  peace 
with  Egypt.  They  had  hoped  that  normal- 
ization of  relations  would  mean  much  more 
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than  it  has.  The  absence  of  an  Egyptian  am- 
bassador in  Israel  and  of  significant  Egyp- 
tian trade  and  tourism  has  grated  on  Israeli 
sensibilities.  Prime  Minister  Peres  has.  how- 
ever, been  more  eager  than  his  Likud  col- 
leagues to  work  to  revive  the  relationship. 
In  particular,  he  has  been  the  driving  force 
in  the  negotiations  on  the  territorial  issue 
of  Taba,  successfully  overcoming  Likud  re- 
sistance to  submitting  this  issue  to  arbitra- 
tion. There  is  considerable  anger  in  Israel 
now  because,  despite  Peres'  agreement  to  ar- 
bitration, Mubarak  is  perceived  to  be  drag- 
ging his  feet  with  respect  to  a  return  of  the 
Egyptian  ambassador.  The  E^gyptian  han- 
dling of  the  Ras  Burka  Incident— the 
murder  of  seven  Israelis  by  a  crazed  Egyp- 
tian soldier— has  also  contributed  to  Israeli 
unhappiness. 

(2)  By  and  large,  the  Labor  Party  has 
looked  to  the  West  Bank/Gaza  as  a  tempo- 
rary Israeli  administration.  There  is  high 
concern  among  many  Israelis  about  the  im- 
plications for  Israel  of  indefinite  control 
over  1.3  million  Arab  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

The  Likud  and  many  in  the  religious  par- 
ties in  Israel,  for  religious  and  national  secu- 
rity reasons,  refuse  to  contemplate  any  Is- 
raeli withdrawal  from  the  West  Bank— 
which  they  refer  to  by  the  ancient  names  of 
Judea  and  Samaria. 

One  prominent  Israeli  noted  to  me  that 
Israel  is  the  "only  country  in  the  world 
where  you  get  two  different  answers  to  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  the  borders  of 
the  nation." 

Prime  Minister  Peres  has  sought  to  trans- 
fer greater  authority  to  the  Palestinian  in- 
habitants of  the  West  Bank,  calling  his 
policy  most  recently,  "devolution  of  author- 
ity."  His  efforts  to  date  have  not  resulted  in 
substantial  changes  on  the  ground,  stymied 
in  part  by  an  entrenched  bureaucracy 
wedded  to  slowing  rather  than  accelerating 
transfer  of  authority  to  Palestinians.  (See 
below.) 

(3)  Peres  has  said  that  he  wants  direct  ne- 
gotiations with  King  Hussein,  or  a  joint  Jor- 
danian/Palestinian delegation,  if  necessary, 
without  preconditions.  He  is  prepared  to 
consider  international  auspices  for  these  ne- 
gotiations as  long  as  the  negotiations  them- 
selves are  direct.  He  has  sUted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  party  to  the  interna- 
tional gathering  if  Moscow  re-esUblishes 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  and  permits 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jews.  (Some  have  spec- 
ulated that  the  latter  is  more  important  to 
him  than  the  former.)  Peres  would  prefer  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  a  Government 
of  National  Unity  intact,  but  recognizes  that 
elections  might  be  necessary  to  conclude 
successful  negotiations. 

Likud,  because  it  is  ultimately  willing  to 
give  up  less  to  the  Arabs  in  peace  negotia- 
tions, is  less  interested  in  getting  into  them. 
It  also  recognizes  that  this  is  an  issue  over 
which  Peres  could  call  for  elections.  Likud 
would  welcome  elections  if  the  issue  in- 
volved negotiations  with  a  delegation  con- 
taining PLC  members.  Likud  would  also  go 
to  the  electorate  over  the  issue  of  territorial 
compromise. 

On  a  variety  of  peace  issues  there  is  a 
strong  consensus  in  Israel  that  there  be  no 
return  to  highly  vulnerable  pro-June  1967 
borders,  that  Jerusalem  never  be  relin- 
quished, that  there  be  no  negotiations  with 
thePLO. 

It  is  an  open  question,  therefore,  what 
would  have  occurred  had  Yasir  Arafat  actu- 
ally accepted  King  Hussein's  conditions  in 
Amman.  All  Israelis  would  have  been  con- 
fronted with  very  difficult  choices. 


Through  personal  qualities  and  demon- 
strated competence.  Prime  Minister  Peres' 
popularity  in  Israel  has  soared.  It  is  unclear, 
however,  that  his  popularity  has  been  trans- 
lated into  significantly  greater  support  for 
the  Labor  Party.  Peres  has  been  careful  to 
say  that  he  agreed  to  turn  over  the  Prime 
Minister's  office  to  Yitzhak  Shamir  in  Octo- 
ber 1988.  His  supporters  have  been  looking 
for  an  issue  over  which  to  break  up  the  coa- 
lition government.  None  has  materialized  as 
yet  and  time  la  running  out  for  Labor. 
Shamir,  meanwhile,  has  been  careful  not  to 
provide  an  excuse  for  a  breakup. 

If,  as  seems  increasingly  likely,  rotation 
takes  place.  Shamir  will  become  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Israel  in  October,  and  Peres  is  ex- 
pected to  move  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Rabin  will  sUy  as  Minister  of  De- 
fense. It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  wide 
swings  of  policy  as  there  have  not  been  for 
the  first  two  years  of  the  National  Unity 
government.  Issues  wlU  still  have  to  be 
thrashed  out  in  a  divided  cabinet.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  government  could  fall  over 
a  less  significant  issue. 

There  is  wide  agreement  in  Israel  on  one 
issue:  reUtions  with  the  United  SUtes  are 
excellent.  The  range  of  cooperative  efforts 
continues  to  expand.  The  level  of  U.S.  sup- 
port for  Israel,  financial  and  otherwise,  re- 
mains very  high.  Israel  and  the  United 
States  perceive  themselves  to  be  engaged  In 
common  efforts  in  a  number  of  areas. 


Occupied  territories 
Israel  has  been,  since  June  1967.  in  contin- 
uous control  of  the  West  Bank.  East  Jerusa- 
lem. Golan  Heights,  and  Gaza.  The  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  have  been  under  Israeli  mili- 
tary government  jurisdiction.  East  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Golan  have  been  subject  to  Is- 
raeli civilian  law,  jurisdiction,  and  adminis- 
tration. 

About  1.3  million  Arabs  live  in  the  Occu- 
pied Territories— 800.000  on  the  West  Bank 
and  500.000  in  Gaza.  There  are  Israeli  set- 
tlemenU  in  all  the  territories— up  to  150 
non-military  settlemente  exist  on  the  West 
Bank  (not  Including  expanded  Jerusalem) 
with  a  settle  population  of  from  40.000  to 
50  000. 

Different  views  have  led  to  different  Is- 
raeli policies  in  the  Occupied  Territories. 
Some  argue— Meron  Benvenisti.  for  exam- 
ple—that arguments  about  withdrawal  have 
become  academic.  Israeli  settlement  activity 
on  the  West  Bank,  according  to  this  argu- 
ment, has  so  much  Impetus  behind  it  that 
no  Israeli  government  could  consider  giving 
up  any  of  this  land  to  non-Israeli  sovereign- 
ty. Critics  of  Benvenisti  argue  that  a  good 
Arab  offer  could  turn  around  Israeli  opin- 
ion. 

Israel  permitted  municipal  elections  in  the 
Occupied  Territories  in  1972  and  1976.  Since 
1980  Israel  has  not  permitted  elections. 
Indeed,  of  the  23  Arab  mayors  and  munici- 
pal councils  elected  in  1976.  fourteen  of  the 
mayors  and  at  least  four  of  the  municipal 
councils  have  been  dismissed. 

I  visited  several  West  Bank  towns  includ- 
ing Hebron,  where  I  met  the  deposed  mayor, 
Mustafa  An  Naatche,  who  was  dismissed 
with  his  town  council  after  a  terrorist  inci- 
dent in  1983.  Hebron  is  a  particularly  explo- 
sive situation  because  Israeli  settlers  have 
taken  up  residence  in  the  center  of  this 
major  West  Bank  Arab  town,  necessiUtlng 
an  extensive  Israeli  military  presence  in 
very  narrow  streets  and  congested  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  West  Bank  and  IS 
percent  of  the  Gaza  Strip  has  been  declared 


state  land  and  closed  to  further  Palestinian 
use. 

Economic  life  has  clearly  Improved  In  the 
Occupied  Territories  since  1967.  This  Im- 
provement has  been  stimulated  by  worker 
remittances  from  the  Gulf  and  by  the  cash 
infusions  from  the  thousands  of  Palestin- 
ians who  work  in  Israel.  (The  decline  in  re- 
mittances from  the  Gulf  could  have  adverse 
consequences  for  the  economy  of  the  Terri- 
tories.) Palestinians  continue  to  be  restrict- 
ed with  respect  to  crops  they  can  grow  and 
water  they  can  use.  Israeli  authorities  have 
only  permitted  about  three  wells  to  be 
drilled  by  Palestinians  on  the  West  Bank 
since  1967. 

The  National  Unity  government,  under 
the  urging  of  Prime  Minister  Peres,  has 
been  more  amendable  than  its  predecessor 
government  to  encouraging  greater  Pales- 
tinian economic  self-sufficiency  on  the  West 
Bank.  Prior  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  out 
side  money  to  the  region  have  eased  sub- 
stantially. 

Palestinian  projects  have  received  approv- 
al where  before  they  had  been  blocked.  As 
one  Israeli  put  it.  "Before  our  policy  was  no. 
with  exceptions;  now  it  is  yes.  with  excep- 
tions." Peres  has  also  sought  to  encourage 
some  indigenous  Palestinian  political  leader- 
ship. The  appointment  of  Zafer  Al-Masrl  as 
Mayor  of  Nablus  Is  the  first  evidence  of  this 
effort.  Peres  has  indicated  a  desire,  as  part 
of  his  policy  of  "devolution  of  authority."  to 
expand  this  policy  to  other  Arab  towns. 

Palestinians,  while  applauding  the  rheto- 
ric, remain  skeptical  about  the  practice. 
They  see  Peres'  words  being  swallowed  up 
by  a  hard  line  Israeli  occupation  bureaucra- 
cy. As  one  Palestinian  leader  put  It  to  us.  "If 
he  is  really  serious,  he  will  stop  building  set- 
tlements." On  the  tough  Issues  of  land  and 
water,  there  is  little  movement. 

Moreover,  in  response  to  rising  Indigenous 
violence  in  the  Occupied  Territories,  there 
has  been  a  reinstatement  of  deportation,  de- 
tention, and  housing  demolition  policies 
which  the  Likud  government  has  avoided. 
The  limitations  on  due  process  with  respect 
to  Palestinian  detainees  Is  disturbing  in  a 
democracy,  even  granting  the  extraordinary 
security  concerns  Israel  faces. 

Israelis  find  It  difficult  to  formulate  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  Palestinians.  Many  Is- 
raelis don't  like  to  be  put  in  a  position  of 
what  one  called  "the  exercise  of  coercive  ju- 
risdiction." However,  to  the  degree  that  Pal- 
estinian Identity  and  righU  are  acknowl- 
edged, their  competition  with  those  of  Israe- 
lis over  the  Occupied  Territories  are  conced- 
ed. Peres  is  clearly  amenable  to  moving  in 
the  direction  of  giving  Palestinians  on  the 
West  Bank  greater  control  over  their  future. 
Israelis  have  particular  trouble,  however, 
formulating  policies  encompassing  diaspora 
Palestinians- those  living  outside  territories 
occupied  by  Israel. 

So  Israelis  are  now  looking  for  West  Bank 
Palestinians  to  speak  and  represent  Pales- 
tinian interests  in  any  negotiations  with 
King  Hussein.  Unfortunately.  Israeli  poli- 
cies over  the  last  eighteen  years  of  occupa- 
tion have  not  nurtured  such  Indigenous 
leadership.  Israeli  restrictions  imposed  on 
political  activity  in  the  Occupied  Territories 
have  been  too  successful. 

A  split  has  developed  in  the  Palestinian 
community  between  those  who  have  come 
to  know  Israelis  and  those  who  have  never 
had  the  opportunity.  The  former  can  more 
easily  contemplate  a  future  in  association 
with  Israel  as  long  as  their  righU  are  inde- 
pendent of  Israeli  control.  They  are  more 
realistic  about  the  compromises  that  are 


necessary  If  their  aspirations  are  to  be  ful- 
filled. But.  and  this  Is  an  Important  qualifi- 
er, it  remains  true  that  most  Palestinians  In 
the  Occupied  Territories,  for  a  variety  of 
complex  reasons,  look  to  the  PLO  and  to 
YasIr  Arafat  for  leadership.  They  may  seek 
to  Influence  that  leadership;  they  will  not  as 
yet  confront  it. 

Palestinians  in  the  Occupied  Territories 
claim  that  they  do  not  have  the  authority 
to  speak  either  for  the  Palestinians  under 
occupation  or  for  those  of  the  diaspora. 
They  welcome  King  Hussein's  efforts  and 
have  sought  to  encourage  them  where  possi- 
ble, though  they  also  say  that  they  have  yet 
to  see  much  concrete  evidence  of  renewed 
Jordanian  Interest  In  the  West  Bank.  Most 
of  all,  they  yearn  for  an  end  to  Israeli  occu- 
pation. If  that  is  not  immediately  possible, 
they  express  hope  that,  by  small  signs  or 
large,  Israel  will  show  that  there  is  a  shift  in 
what  is  perceived  as  the  general  march 
toward  absorption  of  the  Occupied  Territo- 
ries into  Israel.  They  are  suspicious  of  grand 
speeches  about  "autonomy"  and  "devolu- 
tion", and  look  instead  for  specific  steps, 
such  as  a  halt  to  land  confiscations  and  new 
settlements,  greter  leniency  on  family  reuni- 
fication, etc. 

The  United  States  can  continue  to  play  a 
useful  role  in  the  Territories  through  Its 
Quality  of  Life  program.  The  relatively 
modest  U.S.  Infusions  of  capital  are  helping 
the  Palestinians  of  the  Occupied  Territories 
in  small  but  Important  ways.  We  need  to 
devote  greater  resources  to  these  highly 
productive  efforts. 

5.  Egypt 
President  Mubarak  is  going  through  a 
very  difficult  period.  His  government  has 
been  buffeted  by  the  Achllle  Lauro  Incident 
and  the  Egypt  Air  hijacking  to  Malta,  by  a 
very  troubled  economy,  and  by  an  Increas- 
ingly vocal  domestic  opposition.  A  percep- 
tion has  taken  hold  of  late,  that  events  are 
crowding  the  government.  The  latest  bout 
of  rioting,  which  began  hours  after  I  left 
Cairo,  may  be  symptomatic  of  Egypt's 
larger  problems. 

This  is  probably  not,  however,  a  regime 
which  Is  Immediately  threatened.  The  mili- 
tary appears  loyal.  President  Mubarak  has 
encouraged  significant  public  expression. 
The  National  Assembly  has  become  an 
active  institution,  and  Its  debates  are  broad- 
cast on  television.  But  in  the  universities 
and  elsewhere  In  the  society  there  Is  unrest. 
The  combination  of  Islamic  Fundamental- 
ism and  disgruntled  studenU  and  low-rank 
Egyptian  soldiers  has  raised  concern  in 
many  quarters. 

The  Egyptian  economy  has  always  ap- 
peared to  be  troubled.  It  is  facing  serious 
current  and  projected  foreign  exchange 
problems.  These  problems  are  largely  not  of 
Egypt's  making.  Egypt  Is  the  victim  of 
events  beyond  its  control.  Regional  terror- 
ism has  discouraged  tourist  visits.  Oil  reve- 
nues have  plummeted  with  the  collapse  of 
International  oil  prices.  Remittances  from 
workers  living  abroad  have  begun  falling 
with  the  economic  downturn  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Egypt  (aces  other  problems  which  are  do- 
mestic In  origin.  Population  pressures  are 
Intense.  It  Is  estimated  that  Egypt  adds  a 
million  people  to  Its  population  every  eight 
to  ten  months.  The  economy  remains  hope- 
lessly Inefficient.  The  government  does  not 
feel  sufficiently  confident  politically  to  take 
hard  decisions  on  issues  of  subsidies  and  ex- 
change rates.  Egypt  Is  forced  to  Import 
about  50  percent  of  Its  food  needs,  where 
once  it  was  self-sufficient.  The  government 


has  refused  thus  far  to  go  to  the  IMF,  and 
has  rejected  rescheduling  its  debt,  which  la 
a  crushing  burden. 

President  Mubarak  hat  had  some  succeai 
In  easing  Egypt  back  into  the  Arab  fold. 
Egypt  is  once  more  a  member  of  the  Islamic 
Conference.  It  has  diplomatic  relations  with 
Jordan  and  good  ties  with  Iraq.  Syria  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  however,  have  Incentives  for 
keeping  Egypt  out  of  the  Arab  fold,  given  lU 
historic  leadership  position  In  the  region. 
Egypt  has  taken  an  active  Interest  In  Afri- 
can Issues  as  well,  given  Its  dependence  on 
the  Nile  waters  which  reach  Egypt  from  the 
heart  of  the  continent. 

Relations  with  Israel  are  still  formal  and 
tentative.  Egyptians  believe  Israelis  fall  to 
appreciate  the  burden  that  their  poUdet 
place  on  Egypt.  They  argue  that  lanel 
would  not  have  felt  free  to  attack  Iraq,  in- 
corporate the  Golan,  and  Invade  Lebanon,  if 
its  Egyptian  flank  weren't  neutralized.  They 
say  that  all  of  these  policies  expose  Egypt  in 
the  Arab  world  as  the  country  that  sold  out. 
The  Israeli  relationship,  while  not  popular 
in  Egypt,  is  not  yet  fundamentally  at  risk. 
Egyptians  argue,  however,  that  significant 
improvements  in  relations  must  be  a  func- 
tion of  Israeli  movement  on  the  Palestinian 
question. 

In  the  short  run,  Egyptian  and  Israeli  ne- 
gotlators  are  trying  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  terms  of  reference  for  an  arbitration  of 
the  Taba  territorial  Issue.  This  has  enor- 
mous political  significance  In  Egypt.  Egyp- 
tian leaders  maintain  that  they  are  seeking 
this  agreement  and  Intend  to  return  the 
Egyptian  ambassador  to  Israel  and  arrange 
a  Mubarak/Peres  meeting  when  agreement 
is  reached. 

Egyptians  also  argue  that  they  have  a 
great  Interest  In  an  expanded  Arab-Israeli 
peace  process.  Only  If  the  process  Includes 
Jordanians,  Syrians,  and  Palestinians  will 
Egypt  be  proved  to  be  the  pace  setter  and 
not  the  traitor  In  the  region. 

Egyptian  leaders  feel  that  they  have  not 
been  properly  Included  In  the  latest  round 
of  the  peace  process.  They  believe  that 
Arafat  and  Hussein  can  yet  be  brought  to- 
gether on  a  common  program  which  in- 
volves the  former  explicitly  commltlng  him- 
self to  U.N.  Resolutions  242/338.  They  be- 
lieve that  an  international  conference  is 
necessary,  but  that  efforts  should  be  made 
to  limit  the  Soviet  role  In  such  a  conference. 
The  real  negotiations,  in  the  view  of  Egyp- 
tian officials,  must  take  place  in  smaller 
committees. 

Finally,  relations  with  the  United  SUtes 
have  been  rocky  of  late.  Egyptians  constant- 
ly contrast  U.S./Egyptian  with  U.S./Israeli 
relations,  and  feel  short-changed.  They  feel 
that  we  have  moved  steadily  closer  to  the  Is- 
raeli position  at  the  serious  expense  of  our 
relations  with  the  Arab  world.  They  argue 
that  Egypt  plays  a  significant  role  In  U.S. 
Interests  which  we  fall  to  properly  appreci- 
ate. 

One  potential  source  of  future  strain  is 
the  issue  of  aid.  We  have  made  enormous 
contributions  to  Egypt  in  our  military  and 
economic  aid  programs  We  are  now,  howev- 
er, engaged  in  an  active  dialogue  with  Egypt 
with  respect  to  Its  macro  economic  policy. 
In  the  long  term.  It  Is  probably  unwise  for 
one  sovereign  nation  to  be  In  the  position  of 
preaching  to  another  sovereign  nation  with 
respect  to  lu  domestic  economic  policy.  Our 
mutual  Interests  would  be  t>etter  served  by 
Egypt  obtaining  and  following  advice  from 
International  bodies  such  as  the  IMF. 

Egypt  Is  a  valuable  friend  of  the  United 
States,    We    have    policy    differences,    but 
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these  c»n  be  managed  If  they  are  kept  out 

of  the  glare  of  publicity  and  are  managed 

adroitly,  both  in  Washington  and  Cairo. 

Appendix 

middle  kast  trip  schkdulb  and  major 

appointments 
(Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.. 

February  5-26.  1986) 
February  7—Dhahmu  Saudi  Arabia 
ARAM  CO  facilities  overflight. 
Appointments    with    ARAMCO    officials 
and  Eastern  Province  businessmen. 

February  8-12— Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia 
Prince    Sultan— Second     Deputy     Prime 
Minuter  and  MlnUter  of  Defense  and  Avia- 

Prince  Sattair— Vice  Governor  of  Riyadh 
Province.  . 

H.E.  Sheikh  Ahmad  Zaki  Yamani— Minis- 
ter of  Petroleum  and  Mineral  Resources. 

H.E.  Hisham  Nazir— Minister  of  Planning. 

H.E.    Dr.    Soliman    Solaim— Minister    of 
Commerce. 

February  12-lS— Damascus,  Syria 

Vice  President  Abd  al-Halim  Khaddam. 

Minister   of   Foreign   Affairs   Farouk   al- 
Shara. 

February  lS-1 7— Amman,  Jordan 

His  Majesty  King  Hussein. 

Crown  Prince  Hassan. 

Prime  Minister  Zayd  al-Rlfa'i. 

Minister    of    Foreign    Affairs    Tahir    al- 

Masri. 
Commander-in-Chief  Bin  Shaker. 

February  17-20— Israel 
Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres. 
Vice  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir. 
Minister  of  Defense  Yitzhak  Rabin. 
Minister  of  Finance  Yitzhak  Moday. 
Minister  Without  Portfolio  Moshe  Arens. 
Members  of  the  Knesset:  Abba  Eban.  Dan 
Meridor.  Simcha  Dinitz. 
Others: 

Professor  Shlomo  Avineri. 
Colonel  Ephraim  Sneh— Hd  West  Bank 
Civil  Administration. 

Hanan  Bar-on— Deputy  Director  General 
Foreign  Ministry. 
Major  General  (Res.)  Aharon  Yariv. 
Colonel  Hanan  Alon— IDF  Planning  Staff. 
Occupied  Territories: 
Zafer  Al-Masri— Mayor  of  Nablus. 
Elias  Preij— Mayor  of  Bethlehem. 
Mustafa    An    Naatche— Former    Acting 
Mayor  of  Hebron. 
Hanna  Siniora— Editor  Al  Fajr. 
Fayaz  Abu  Rahme— Gaza. 

February  20-25— Egypi 
President  Hosni  Mubarak. 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
Defense  Abu  Ghazala. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Esmat  Abdel  Meguid. 
Presidential  Advisor  Osama  Al-Baz. 
Minister  of  SUte  for  Foreign  Affairs  Bou- 
tros  Ghali. 


PREVENTING  NUCLEAR 
TERRORISM 


•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  formation  of  the  International 
Task  Force  on  Prevention  of  Nuclear 
Terrorism.  This  is  a  panel  of  some  26 
experts  from  nine  coimtries  that  has 
been  formed  to  assess  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear terrorism  and  to  explore  policy 
options  for  preventing  its  occurrence. 


Of  particular  concern  is  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  sophisticated  terrorist  organi- 
zation, perhaps  with  assistance  from  a 
State  sponsor,  setting  off  nuclear  ex- 
plosions in  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  an  effort  to  trigger  a 
nuclear  exchange  between  the  super- 
powers. This  is  a  contingency  that  I 
and  my  distinguished  colitague  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  have  pondered 
at  great  length,  and  it  Is  one  of  the 
considerations     behind     the     Nunn- 
Wamer     Nuclear     Risk     Reduction 
Center  proposal.  The  proposal  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  recent   Reagan-Gorba- 
chev Summit,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  both  leaders  agreed  to  actively 
pursue  It  In  the  shared  interest  of  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  Sena- 
tor Warner  and  I  are  coauthoring  a 
paper  for  the  task  force  exploring  this 
proposal  and  other  options  for  coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  covmter  the  threat 
of  nuclear  terrorism. 

The  task  force,  a  project  of  the  Nu- 
clear Control  Institute,  is  cosponsored 
by  the  State  University  of  New  York 
Institute  for  Studies  in  International 
Terrorism.  It  *s  supported  by  grants 
from  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York 
and  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund. 
Cochalrlng  the  task  force  are  Bernard 
OKeefe.  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  E.G.  &  G.  Inc..  and 
Rear  Adm.  Thomas  Davles  USN,  re- 
tired, former  assistant  director  for 
nonproliferation  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  Its  mem- 
bership is  a  distinguished  group  of  ex- 
perts in  terrorism,  international  law, 
national  security  and  intelligence,  nu- 
clear weapons  design  and  deployment, 
civilian  nuclear  commerce  and  prolif- 
eration, physical  protection  and  safe- 
guards, emergency  management  and 
disaster  relief. 

I  ask  that  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  describing   formation  of 
the  task  force,  as  well  as  a  list  of  mem- 
bers and  a  background  paper,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  29, 1986] 
Panel  op  Experts  to  Study  Dancers  Op 

Terrorists  Using  Nuclear  Arms 
Washington.  Jan.  28.-A  panel  of  experU 
on  nuclear  weapons  design,  terrorism  and 
intelligence  matters  will  study  the  danger  of 
terrorists'  stealing  a  nuclear  bomb  or  the 
material  to  make  one. 

At  a  news  conference  today,  leaders  of  the 
group  asserted  that  the  risk  of  nuclear  ter- 
rorism is  Increased  by  poor  security  at  stor- 
age depots  and  weapons  plants,  and  by  the 
growing  amount  of  weapons-grade  Plutoni- 
um that  has  been  entering  the  commercial 
market  after  being  separated  from  power 
plants'  nuclear  waste. 

According  to  Paul  Leventhal,  a  former 
Congressional  staff  member  who  is  the 
group's  executive  vice  chairman.  If  current 
processing  rates  continue,  there  will  be  400 
tons  of  separated  plutonlum  In  private 
hands  by  the  year  2000.  twice  the  amount 
now  contained  In  Soviet  and  American  nu- 
clear weapons. 


The  panel,  the  International  Taak  Force 
on  Prevention  of  Nuclear  Terrorism,  is  fi- 
nanced by  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  It  is 
headed  by  Rear  Adm.  Thomas  Davles,  re- 
tired, and  Bernard  O'Keefe.  chairman  of 
EG&G  Inc..  a  corporation  that  has  done  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Admiral  Davies  is  a  former  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  a  former  head  of  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Bureau. 

Mr.  O'Keefe.  one  of  those  who  developed 
the  firing  circuits  for  the  first  atomic 
bombs,  expressed  concern  that  while  Ameri- 
can military  defense  resources  focused  on  a 
possible  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
SUtes  or  a  Soviet  Invasion  of  Western 
Europe,  a  third  and  more  likely  possibility- 
nuclear  terrorism  that  could  provoke  one  of 
the  others-received  little  attention  or  fi- 
nancing. 

Admiral  Davies  criticized  plans  to  reduce 
financing  of  security  improvement  projecU 
at  nuclear  installations  In  the  United  SUtes 
while  exempting  from  budget  cuts  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  warheads. 

Theodore  Taylor,  another  member  of  the 
panel,  who  has  designed  nuclear  research 
reactors,  said  that  he  would  meet  at  the  nu- 
clear research  center  at  Los  Alamos,  N.M.. 
with  three  other  specialists  to  examine  the 
question  of  whether  a  terrorist  group  could 
manufacture  a  nuclear  weapon. 

The  26  panel  members,  who  are  from  nine 
countries,  also  Include  Harold  Agnew. 
former  director  of  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory:  Brian  Jenkins,  an  expert  on  ter- 
rorism for  the  Rand  Corporation;  Yonah  Al- 
exander, director  of  the  Institute  for  Stud- 
ies in  International  Terrorism  of  the  SUte 
University  of  New  York:  Inga  Thorsson, 
former  Swedish  Under  Secretary  of  SUte 
for  Disarmament:  Stansfield  Turner,  former 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence,  and 
Yuval  Neeman.  an  Israeli  physicist  and  poli- 
tician who  has  been  instrumental  in  devel- 
oping Israel's  nuclear  weapons  capability. 
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International  Task  Force  on  Prevention 
OP  Nuclear  Terrorism  ' 

Co-Chalrmen: 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  Davies.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Assistant  Director  for  Non-Prolif- 
eratlon.  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  Former  Chief  of  Naval  Devel- 
opment: 

Bernard  O'Keefe,  Chairman.  Executive 
Committee.  EG&G.  Inc. 

Executive  Vice-Chalrman:  Paul  Leventhal. 
President,  Nuclear  Control  Institute. 

Members: 

Harold  Agnew.  Former  President,  General 
Atomic  Corporation,  Former  Director,  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory: 

Yonah  Alexander.  Director.  Institute  for 
Studies  In  International  Terrorism,  SUte 
University  of  New  York; 

George  Bunn,  Stockton  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law.  U.S.  Naval  War  College, 
Former  General  Counsel.  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency: 

Donald  De  Viio.  Director.  New  York  SUte 
Emergency  Management  Office.  President 
Elect.  National  Emei-gency  Management  As- 
sociation; 

Bernard  Feld.  Professor  of  Physics,  Mas- 
sachusetu  Institute  of  Technology; 


1  Participation  in  the  Task  Force  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  personal  views  and  not  thoae 
of  any  govemmenl  or  organization  with  which 
members  are  affiliated. 


David  Fischer,  Former  Assistant  Director 
General  for  External  Relations.  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency; 

Victor  Oilinsky.  Former  Commlasioner. 
U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission; 

Relnosuke  Hara;  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Seiko  Instnmient  tt  Electronics.  Ltd., 
Japan; 

Enrico  Jacchla,  Director,  Center  for  De- 
fense Studies,  Rome,  Former  Director  of 
EURATOM  Safeguards.  European  Econom- 
ic Community; 

Brian  Jenkins.  Program  Director.  Security 
and  Subnational  Conflict,  Rand  Corpora- 
tion; 

Harald  Mueller,  Executive  Director,  New 
Approaches  to  Non-Prollferatlon:  A  Europe- 
an Approach.  Centre  for  European  Policy 
Studies,  Brussels.  Research  Fellow,  Peace 
Research  Institute,  Frankfurt: 

Yuval  Neeman.  Director.  Sackler  Insti- 
tute. Tel  Aviv  University.  Israel.  Former  Is- 
raeli Minister  of  Science  and  Technology; 

John  Redick.  Program  Officer.  W.  Alton 
Jones  Foundation; 

Mohamed  Shaker.  Deputy  Permanent 
Representative  of  Egypt  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. President.  1985  Review  Conference  of 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty; 

Claire  Sterling.  Journalist; 

Shuzaburo  Takeda,  Professor  of  Engineer- 
ing, Tokai  University,  Japan; 

Kenneth  Taylor.  Vice  President,  Govern- 
ment Affairs.  Nabisco  Brands,  Inc.,  Former 
Canadian  Ambassador  to  Iran; 

Theodore  Taylor.  President,  Nova  Corpo- 
ration, Former  Deputy  Director  (Scientific). 
U.S.  Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency; 

Inga  Thorsson,  Former  Swedish  Undersec- 
reUry  of  State  for  Disarmament,  President, 
1975  Review  Conference  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty; 

Stansfied  Turner.  Former  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence: 

Merrill  Walters.  Director,  Nuclear  Plan- 
ning Group.  NATO.  Brussels; 

Mason  Wlllrich.  Senior  Vice  President,  Pa- 
cific Gas  St  Electric  Company:  and 

Bertram  Wolfe,  Vice  President  and  Gener- 
al Manager,  Nuclear  Fuel  and  Special 
Projects  Division.  General  Electric  Compa- 
ny, President-elect,  American  Nuclear  Socie- 
ty. 

(A  project  of  the  Nuclear  Control  Institute] 

International  Task  Force  on  Prevention 

or  Nuclear  Terrorism 

BACKGROUND  PAPER 

Washington.- The  International  Task 
Force  on  Prevention  of  Nuclear  Terrorism,  a 
panel  of  26  internationally  recognized  ex- 
perts from  nine  countries,  has  been  orga- 
nized to  assess  the  risk  of  terrorists  engag- 
ing in  nuclear  violence  and  to  recommend 
preventive  measures. 

The  Task  Force,  established  under  grants 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
and  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  to  the 
Nuclear  Control  Institute,  is  the  second 
phase  of  the  Institute's  Nuclear  Terrorism 
Prevention  Project.  The  project  was  estab- 
lished in  1984  by  a  grant  from  the  W.  Alton 
Jones  Poimdation.  The  first  phase  was  a 
two-day  conference.  "International  Terror- 
ism: The  Nuclear  Dimension, "  which  was 
held  at  the  Sheraton-Carlton  Hotel  in 
Washington  In  June  1985.  The  conference 
was  attended  by  150  speclallsU  from  13  na- 
tions. 

Co-sponsoring  the  Task  Force  and  the 
conference  Is  the  SUte  University  of  New 
York's  Institute  for  Studies  in  International 
Terrorism. 


The  Task  Force  Is  co-chaired  by  Bernard 
O'Keefe.  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  EG&G,  Inc.,  a  Fortune  500  high- 
technology  company  Involved  In  develop- 
ment, testing  and  protection  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  by  Rear  Admiral  Thomas 
Davies.  USN  (Ret.),  former  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
former  Chief  of  Naval  Development. 

Paul  Leventhal.  President  of  the  Nuclear 
Control  Institute,  is  executive  vice-chairman 
of  the  Task  Force.  Yonah  Alexander.  Direc- 
tor of  the  8UNY  Institute.  Is  the  principal 
consultant  on  terrorism  Issues. 

Task  Force  members  are  drawn  from  Bel- 
glum.  Egypt,  Israel.  luly.  Jap.»n,  Sweden, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and 
West  Germany.  They  Include  experts  in  ter- 
rorism. InUmatlonal  law.  national  security 
and  intelligence,  nuclear  weapons  design 
and  deployment,  civilian  nuclear  commerce 
and  proliferation,  physical  protection  and 
safeguards,  emergency  management  and  dis- 
aster relief. 

The  Task  Force  will  commission  a  series 
of  about  20  studies,  prepare  a  report,  and 
present  findings  and  recommendations  on 
measures  needed  to  deter  and  prevent  nucle- 
ar terrorism.  The  Task  Force  report  and 
studies  will  be  published  together  as  a  book 
prior  to  a  global  outreach  effort. 

In  preparing  its  report,  the  Taak  Force 
will  address  four  basic  questions  raised  origi- 
nally at  the  conference: 
Is  nuclear  terrorism  plausible? 
What  might  the  means  and  targets  be? 
How  can  government  and  industry  effec- 
tively respond? 
How  can  nuclear  terrorism  be  prevented? 
A   key   issue   before   the  Task   Force   is 
whether  the  risk  of  nuclear  terrorism  Is  In- 
creasing as  a  consequence  of  two  concurrent 
developments— the    growing    sophistication 
and  boldness  of  terrorist  organizations,  at- 
trlbuuble  In  some  measure  to  sUte  support 
of  their  activities,  and  the  spread  of  nuclear 
knowhow  and  materials  and  of  deployed  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  Task  Force  will  address  the  adequacy 
of  Intelligence  resources,  protective  and 
safeguards  measures,  public  awareness,  and 
International  cooperative  efforts  (particu- 
larly between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union)  to  reduce  the  risk  of  intema- 
tlonftl  terrorism  acquiring  a  nuclear  dimen- 
sion. The  exposure  of  civilian  and  military 
nuclear  asseu  to  attack,  sabotage  or  theft 
by  terrorlsU  will  be  explored,  especially  in 
the  context  of  the  possible  use  by  state- 
sponsored  terrorists  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
an  attempt  to  trigger  a  U.S. -Soviet  nuclear 
exchange. 

The  Task  Force  also  will  look  into  inher- 
ent links  between  civilian  nuclear  programs 
and  the  capabilities  and  materials  needed  to 
build  nuclear  weapons.  It  was  noted,  for  ex- 
ample, that  by  1990,  there  will  be  more  ex- 
plosive nuclear  materials  in  world  civilian 
commerce  than  in  the  arsenals  of  the  super- 
powers—nuclear fuels  dedicated  for  peaceful 
purposes  but  which.  If  obtained  by  terror- 
lsU, could  be  turned  Into  nuclear  weapons. 
Concerns  were  raised  about  the  adequacy  of 
efforU  to  minimize  production  and  use  of 
these  materials. 

As  with  the  conference,  the  Task  Force 
will  carefully  craft  materials  to  raise  aware- 
ness of  the  public  and  of  policymakers  to 
the  risk  of  nuclear  terrorism,  and  to  neces- 
sary corrective  measures,  without  providing 
sensitive  deUlls  that  could  prove  useful  to 
would-be  perpetrators. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Task  Force, 
In  cooperation  with  members  from  particu- 


lar countries,  will  engage  In  a  global  out- 
reach effort  to  present  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations and  to  seek  support  for  spe- 
cific proposals.  This  effort  will  Include  pre»- 
enUtions  to  government,  legislative  and  In- 
dustry officials  In  represenutlves  of  Intern- 
tional  nuclear  and  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions. 

In  the  United  SUtes,  there  is  bipartisan 
support  In  Congress  for  the  work  of  the 
Task  Force.  Senator  Jeremiah  Denton  (R- 
Alabama),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Security  and  Terrorism,  and  Rep- 
resenUtive  Richard  Gephardt  (DMissouri). 
chairman  of  the  House  Democratic  Caucus, 
each  addressed  the  conference  on  nuclear 
terrorism  and  committed  to  giving  full  con- 
sideration to  the  Task  Force's  findings  and 
recommendations. 

The  Task  Force  Is  scheduled  to  hold  lU 
first  meeting  April  6,  7  and  8  at  the  Wye 
PlanUtion  Conference  Center  near  Wash- 
ington. It  will  review  the  support  studies 
and  plan  iU  report  at  this  meeting.  The 
final  report  will  be  released  In  late  June  at  a 
press  conference  In  Washington.  The  out- 
reach effort  will  take  place  over  the  balance 
of  the  year. 

Victor  Gilinaky.  former  Commissioner  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  is  the 
principal  consultant  on  nuclear  issues. 
Robert  Beckman,  visiting  assistant  profes- 
sor of  political  science  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  is  the  project  director.  Milton 
Hoenlg.  a  physicist  formerly  with  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  la  the 
project's  technical  adviser. 

Announcement  of  the  Task  Force  waa 
made  at  a  press  breakfast  that  Included  a 
Nuclear  Control  Institute  briefing  on  the 
extent  of  civilian  and  military  nuclear  devel- 
opment and  of  terrorist  activities  through- 
out the  world.  (Briefing  materials,  including 
color  slides  and  black  and  white  reproduc- 
tions, are  available.) 

Nuclear  Control  Institute  is  a  not-for- 
profit  national  educational  organization 
formed  in  1981  to  deal  with  problems  of  nu- 
clear proliferation.  The  SUNY  Institute  for 
studies  in  International  Terrorism  was  orga- 
nized In  1976  to  provide  opportunities  for 
studies  and  research  In  the  understanding 
of  International  terrorism.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HONOR  BRIAN  E. 
HERRERA 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
accomplishments  of  one  of  my  young 
constituents,  Mr.  Brian  E.  Herrera.  of 
Sandia  Park,  NM. 

Brian  was  recently  announced  as  the 
wirmer  of  the  39th  Annual  National 
Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram, sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  Ladies 
Auxiliary.  Brian's  essay  was  chosen 
from  over  250,000  entries,  submitted 
by  high  school  sophomores.  Juniors, 
and  seniors  from  across  the  United 
States  and  overseas. 

Students  who  participate  in  the 
scholarship  program  are  asked  to 
write  a  5-mlnute  script  on  a  designated 
patriotic  theme,  and  this  year's  theme 
is  "New  Horizons  for  America's 
Youth."  While  many  of  our  Nation's 
young  Americans  can  reflect  on  their 
experiences  In  their  country.   Brian 
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has  a  distinct  advantage  that  many 
Americans,  young  and  old,  do  not 
have.  As  a  child.  Brians  family  lived 
In  Saudi  Arabia,  while  Brian's  father 
was  involved  in  a  vocational  education 
program.  From  the  time  Brian  was  9 
years  old  until  he  was  15.  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  witness  a  different  cul- 
ture and  a  different  form  of  govern- 
ment. His  essay  is  a  priceless  testimo- 
ny of  the  freedoms  and  advantages 
Americans  enjoy  every  day  of  their 
lives. 

I  am  certain  that  Brian,  who  is  spon- 
sored by  VFW  Post  401  in  Albuquer- 
que, will  put  his  $14,000  scholarship  to 
good  use.  His  goal  is  to  attend  either 
Yale  University  or  Columbia  Universi- 
ty in  the  fall,  to  study  drama.  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  either 
university  would  be  fortunate  to  have 
this  young  man. 

I  am  pleased  for  Brian,  as  well  as  for 
the  winners  from  each  State  and  two 
winners  from  overseas.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  submit  Brian's  essay  for 
the  Record: 

New  Horizons  for  Amiricas  Youth 
I  stood— hands  In  pockets— watching  the 
winter  sky.  Next  to  a  mountain,  under  a 
tree,  I  watched  as  the  moon  and  clouds  vied 
for  positions.  I  watched  my  breath  mist 
before  me  and  I  felt  my  body  react  to  the 
bite  of  the  cold. 

I  was  reminded  of  another  winter  night, 
almost  three  years  before.  When  I  watched 
the  winter  sky.  ».  .  t 

The  same  moon,  the  same  clouds.  But  I 
was  standiiw  next  to  a  sand  dune  then, 
under  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  desert.  In- 
stead of  watching  my  breath  mist  before 
me,  I  felt  l)eads  of  sweat  trickle  down  my 
face.  Instead  of  shivering  in  response  to  the 
cold,  I  felt  my  body  expand  in  reaction  to 
the  heat. 

It  was  the  same  moon.  They  were  the 
same  clouds.  But  I  wasn't  the  same. 

For  five  of  the  most  formative  years  of  my 
life.  I  lived  in  a  middle  eastern  nation. 
There.  I  grew  accustomed  to  a  unique  sim- 
plicity. It  was  partly  a  simplicity  of  terrain, 
partly  a  simplicity  of  life.  But  mostly,  it  was 
a  simplicity  of  people.  While  there  was  a 
vast  array  of  races,  ideas,  and  religions,  it 
seemed  as  if  everything  was  predetermined. 
It  seemed  as  if  everything  was  to  be  one  way 
or  not  at  all.  My  unfamiliarity  with  life  led 
me  to  accept  this,  because  I  had  neither 
seen  nor  fully  understood  anything  else. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  United  States  how- 
ever, I  was  overwhelmed.  The  simplicity  I 
had  grown  so  used  to  did  not  exist.  There 
was  the  same  vast  array  of  races,  ideas,  and 
religions,  but  nothing  seemed  to  be  prede- 
termined. The  person— not  his  race  or  reli- 
gion—determined his  individual  ideas  and 
thoughts.  I  saw  that,  through  this,  the 
United  States  allowed  its  youth  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  the  expression  of  individual- 
ity. 

1  was  fascinated  by  this.  Not  only  could  I 
explore  the  ideas,  thoughts,  values,  reli- 
gions, cultures  around  me.  But  1  could 
choose  the  elements  of  them  that  were 
right  for  me.  I  saw  that  the  United  SUtes 
offered  me  a  special  freedom.  A  freedom  to 
choose  the  person  I  wanted  to  be. 

Exploring  this  new  freedom,  I  became 
confused.  Looking  around,  I  saw  other  teen- 
agers Involved  in  the  same  struggle  as  I.  but 
having  drastically  different  result*.  I  saw 


some  of  my  peers  achieve  enormous  success, 
and  saw  others  fail  to  equal  extremes. 

1  then  realized  that  the  cause  of  this  was 
morality.  Morality  and  the  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual expression  coming  together.  Some- 
times they  merge  to  create  a  tremendously 
successful  individual,  but  other  times  they 
clash,  destroying  the  very  individuality  that 
they  were  trying  to  create. 

I  was  struck  by  the  sad  irony  of  this.  Like 
the  moon  and  the  clouds  I  saw  those  winter 
nights,  morality  and  individuality  were 
vying  for  dominant  positions  within  the  in- 
dividual. 

I  saw  then  that  the  successes  and  failures 
of  today's  youth— of  today's  society— lay  in 
this  conflict.  Morality  and  individuality 
were  trying  to  dominate  rather  than  coexist. 
Morality  and  individuality  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  And  the  awareness  of  this  fact- 
or lack  of  awareness— was  the  determining 
factor  in  the  future  of  these  youths— of  this 
socicty> 

In  recent  years,  American  society  has  had 
a  great  heightening  of  individual  freedoms 
as  well  as  a  strong  reawakening  of  morality. 
The  horizons  open  to  today's  youth  lay 
within  their  responsibility  of  merging  these 
equally  beautiful  and  strong  entities.  Then, 
the  opportunities  that  the  United  States 
has  created  in  allowing  the  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual expression  can  be  fully  utilized.  And 
with  this  merge,  too.  the  opportunities— the 
horizons— open  to  today's  youth  will  be 
greater— broader— stronger. 

And.  so,  I  look  forward  to  a  future  winter 
night  when  the  moon  and  the  clouds  are  not 
vying  for  positions  but  coexisting  peaceful- 
ly, beautifully.  And  once  again.  I  wont  be 
the  same.  But  I  will  t>e  glad.* 


COMMENDATION  OF  JOSEPH  P 

TOLAN 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  my  good  friend, 
Joseph  P.  Tolan,  of  Louisville.  Jeffer- 
son County.  KY.  for  his  outstanding 
service  In  the  field  of  social  services. 
His  management  abilities,  his  sensitivi- 
ty to  issues,  and  his  creativity  in  deal- 
ing with  financial  crises  were  unparal- 
leled. 

Joe  was  an  exemplary  employee 
when  he  worked  for  my  administra- 
tion in  my  former  capacity  as  Jeffer- 
son County  Judge/Executive  and  I 
know  he  will  serve  the  community  in 
the  same  manner  in  his  new  position 
at  Metro  United  Way.  I  ask  that  a 
recent  article  from  the  Courier-Jour- 
nal, which  chronicles  his  career  and 
his   philosophy,   be   included   in   the 

RECORI). 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Louisville  (KY)  Courier- Journal. 
Mar.  3.  1986] 
tolam  lcavmc  goverkment,  bttt  not 
Community  Service 
(By  Marilyn  McCraven) 
Looking  at  the  history  of  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty's social  service  programs  through  Joseph 
P.  Tolan  s  eyes  is  a  little  like  taking  a  tour 
on  the  hard  side  of  life. 

When  problems  at  the  old  juvenile  deten- 
tion center  boiled  over  in  1977.  Tolan  helped 
straighten  things  out.  Eventually,  the 
county  got  a  new  juvenile  center,  more 
qualified  stuff,  more  activities  and  better  su- 
pervision. 


In  1983,  social  service  workers  said  the 
community  desperately  needed  a  private 
program  to  assist  the  needy  in  paying  utUity 
bills.  Tolan  helped  plan  the  program  and 
sent  some  of  his  staff  members  to  help  run 

Many  social  problems  have  changed  since 
Tolan  came  to  town  nearly  1 1  years  ago.  but 
one  element  remains:  When  problems  sur- 
face. Tolan  frequently  participates  in  find- 
ing solutions. 

Tolan  came  to  Louisville  from  New  York 
to  become  administrator  of  the  office  of  pre- 
vention, treatment  and  court  services  for 
the  then-Metropolitan  Social  Services  De- 
partment. Since  that  time  he  has  traded 
titles  and  job  descriptions  several  times,  but 
has  remained  a  top  official  in  county  human 
services. 

In  1984.  he  was  named  secretary,  or  chief 
administrator,  of  the  E>epartment  of  Human 
Services,  which  now  has  a  $12  million 
budget  and  a  staff  of  450,  making  it  one  of 
the  county's  largest  departmenU.  His  title 
recently  was  changed  to  director  of  the  de- 
partment. 

The  Human  Services  Department  is  a  cen- 
tral part  of  the  community's  social-service 
network  that  helps  troubled  and  needy  fam- 
ilies. 

Last  year,  it  served  435,000  hot  meals  to 
senior  citizens;  provided  emergency  finan- 
cial assistance  for  nearly  4,000  families:  han- 
dled 3,000  suspected  cases  of  child  abuse: 
and  placed  902  children  in  emergency  foster 
care. 

Tolan  recently  announced  that  he  will 
leave  his  $49.000-a-year  post  in  mid-April  to 
become  a  Metro  United  Way  vice  president. 
Tolan's  exit  comes  at  a  time  when  his  de- 
partment is  likely  to  undergo  some  major 
cutbacks  because  the  county  faces  an  ex- 
pected loss  of  $8  million  in  federal  revenue- 
sharing  funds  next  fiscal  year. 

"I  think  there  will  be  substantial  change, 
there  has  to  be."  Tolan  said. 

He  insists  that  his  exit  is  not  because  of 
the  expected  changes,  but  rather  because  he 
wanted  to  face  some  different  challenges. 

At  40,  Tolan  said  he  decided  that  he  didn't 
want  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  career  in  gov- 
ernment. 

A  tall  and  lanky  chain-smoker,  who  some- 
times leU  his  Queens.  NY.,  accent  slip 
through,  Tolan  U  known  for  his  ability  to 
get  people  to  work  together. 

He  prefers  to  work  behind  the  scenes,  and 
skillfully  mixes  an  administrator's  need  to 
keep  programs  efficient  and  cost-effective 
with  a  sense  of  compassion  for  the  less  for- 
tunate and  troubled,  those  who  have 
worked  with  him  say. 

"He  got  people  out  of  the  mind  frame  that 
government  is  responsible  for  everything." 
said  Sharon  Ware,  a  former  deputy  director 
under  Tolan  who  resigned  in  January  to 
take  a  job  with  SS.  Mary  &  Elizabeth  Hospi- 
tal. 

Tolan  used  his  behind-the-scenes  skills 
last  fall  to  try  to  help  reduce  the  truancy 
rate  in  Jefferson  County  public  schools.  He 
helped  bring  together  court,  school  and  gov- 
ernment officials  to  work  out  a  plan  that 
would  make  parents  more  responsible  for 
getting  their  children  to  school. 

Tolan  Is  a  hard  worker,  Stuart  Sampson, 
director  of  pupil  personnel  for  the  Jefferson 
County  Public  Schools,  said. 

"He  has  always  reminded  me  of  the  ducks 
on  a  pond,"  said  Sampson.  "If  you  see  them 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  they  look  very 
graceful  gliding  along,  but  if  you  looked 
under  the  water  you'd  see  their  feet  going  a 
thousand  miles  an  hour." 


Tolan  says  there  are  some  problems  that 
will  take  more  than  hard  work  to  solve.  The 
lack  of  affordable,  decent  housing  for  many 
of  the  county's  poor  and  the  growing 
number  of  one-parent  families  are  problems 
that  trouble  him. 

A  college  activist  at  Loyola  University  In 
Chicago  during  the  19608.  Tolan  said  he  de- 
cided upon  a  career  In  social  work  after 
spending  a  summer  in  South  Carolina  work- 
ing with  migrant  farm  workers. 

"I  didn't  know  people  lived  like  that."  he 
said. 

When  he  begins  his  new  job  May  1.  he  will 
work  with  many  of  the  same  people  he  does 
now.  He  also  plans  to  continue  much  of  his 
community  work,  Including  board  member- 
ships with  Project  Find  and  the  Kentucky 
Juvenile  Justice  Commission. 

"I'm  going  to  stay  Involved  with  this  com- 
munity."  Tolan  said.  "1  love  It.  This  Is 
home."* 
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DRUG  TESTS  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
appalled  to  read  in  this  morning's 
newspaper  that  the  I»resident's  Com- 
mission on  Organized  Crime,  in  its 
newly  issued  report,  recommends  man- 
datory drug  tests  for  all  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  Feder- 
al contractors.  I  would  like  to  state  my 
firm  opposition  to  this  disturbing  pro- 
posal. 

To  state  it  plainly,  this  is  nonsense.  I 
am  incredulous  that  a  commi-ssion  of 
U.S.  citizens  would  make  such  a  rec- 
ommendation. The  last  time  1 
checked,  the  U.S.A.  was  not  a  police 
state.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  these  workers  are  major 
abusers  of  illegal  drugs.  Why  should 
Federal  employees  and  those  who 
work  for  contractors  be  singled  out  for 
this  kind  of  himiiliation  and  harass- 
ment? 

The  administration  would  be  well 
advised  to  reject  this  proposal  and  let 
it  drop  from  sight.* 


THE  TRAGIC  FATE  OF  DR.  lOSIF 
BEGUN 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  participate  in  the  1986 
congressional  Call  to  Conscience  to 
draw  attention  to  the  plight  of  Jews 
and  others  who  are  suffering  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  has  been  an  issue 
of  particular  concern  to  me  since  my 
first  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1978. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  on  two  other  occasions, 
most  recently  In  the  fall  of  last  year, 
and  on  every  trip  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  several  refuse- 
niks  whose  basic  human  rights  have 
been  blatantly  violated.  Not  only  have 
their  personal  stories  touched  me,  but 
their  courageous  efforts  are  to  be  ad- 
mired by  all  of  us.  It  Is  difficult  for 
free  people  to  comprehend  the  ex- 
treme anguish  that  many  Soviet  citi- 
zens endure  when  they  are  deprived  of 
their  Individual,  cultural  and  religious 


identity,  as 
emigrate. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  tragic  fate  of  Dr.  losif 
Begun,  a  Jewish  Prisoner  of  Con- 
science, who  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  problem  of  Soviet  Jews,  to  teach- 
ing Hebrew,  and  to  fighting  for  the 
right  to  unrestricted  departure  from 

the  U.S.S.R. 

Dr.  Begun's  nightmare  began  In 
April  1971,  when  his  request  for  an 
exit  visa  to  Israel  was  refused.  He  was 
subsequently  dismissed  from  his  job  as 
a  senior  research  assistant  at  the 
Moscow  Central  Research  Institute 
and  was  later  dismissed  from  jobs  as  a 
telephone  operator  and  as  a  night 
watchman.  In  1977,  Dr.  Begun  was  ar- 
rested, charged  with  "parasitism"  for 
not  having  a  job,  and  served  2  years  In 
Internal  exile.  In  1978,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  3  more  years  In  internal 
exile  for  "violating  Internal  passport 
laws"  because  he  was  living  in  Moscow 
without  a  residency  permit.  Dr. 
Begun's  last  arrest  was  in  November 
1982.  He  was  charged  under  article  70 
of  the  Soviet  Criminal  Code  with 
"antl-Sovlet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da" and  Is  serving  a  12-year  sentence. 
Recently,  I  received  a  touching  note 
from  Inna  Begun  regarding  the  harsh 
conditions  In  her  husband's  labor 
camp  and  her  hopes  for  the  future.  I 
request  that  her  letter,  in  part,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

Letter  or  Inna  Begun 
Dear  Dennis:  I  was  touched  very  much  to 
get  and  to  read  your  warm  letter.  Unfortu- 
nately I  cannot  tell  you  any  good  news. 

Josif  was  again  given  a  new  term  of  the 
strict  regime.  It  meant  more  severe,  worse 
conditions  than  ordinary  prison  however 
bad  It  was  Itself.  It  had  happened  just  after 
summit  between  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  Mr. 
Reagan.  Naturally  we  were  not  waiting  for 
the  Improvement  In  the  Immediate  future, 
but  I  was  greatly  disappointed  with  the  seri- 
ous aggravation  of  my  husband's  situation 
at  the  moment  just  after  the  summit. 

We  might  have  hope  for  quiet  diplomacy 
If  at  least  a  status  quo  preserved.  I  am 
afraid  that  human  righU  Issue  was  not  very 
much  forwarded  during  or  after  the  summit. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  say  this,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  despair  especially  whUe  we  have 
such  good  friends  as  you  are. 

The  monstrous  injustices  Dr.  Begun 
has  endured  at  the  hands  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities are  an  outrage  to  civilized  so- 
ciety. His  only  crime  has  been  his 
deep-rooted  desire  to  live  in  his  cultur- 
al homeland.  Israel.  And  yet,  he  has 
already  served  5  years  of  his  life  In  In- 
ternal exile  and  over  2  years  In  a  labor 
camp. 

Dr.  Begun  is  In  his  early  fifties.  How 
much  more  can  he  endure? 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  others  like  Begun  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  Soviet  leaders  have  con- 
sistently failed  to  comply  fully  with 
what  they  have  agreed  to  on  paper. 
They  have  violated  the  principles  of 


their  own  constitution;  they  have  vio- 
lated the  principles  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act;  and  they  have  violated  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. 

Although  the  recent  release  of  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky  appears  to  be  a  posi- 
tive sign  for  Improvement  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
keep  causes  like  Begun's  alive.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  we  continue  to  be  relent- 
less in  pursuing  our  ultimate  goal  of 
enabling  others  to  cross  the  bridge  to 
freedom.  Most  importantly,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  continue  to  let  those  who 
are  oppressed  know  that  we  care  and 
that  they  are  not  alone  In  their  strug- 
gle for  their  basic  human  rights. 

As  John  P.  Kennedy  so  eloquently 
stated.  "What  Is  peace,  after  all.  but  a 
matter  of  human  rights."* 


SIGMA  ALPHA  EPSILON  FRATER- 
NITY, BALL  STATE  UNIVERSI- 
TY 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
heartened  by  a  display  of  humanitari- 
an concern  from  the  Sigma  Alpha  Ep- 
silon  fraternity  at  Ball  State  Universi- 
ty in  Muncie,  IN.  In  a  man's  time  of 
great  need,  these  young  men  joined  to- 
gether and  showed  the  true  spirit  of 
fraternity. 

In  January.  David  WlUmann.  an  In- 
diana farmer,  was  Involved  In  a  tragic 
farm  accident  that  resulted  In  the  am- 
putation of  both  legs  and  one  of  his 
arms.  During  his  surgery  at  Ball  Me- 
morial Hospital,  he  went  through  32 
pints  of  blood.  This  severely  depleted 
the  hospital's  blood  supply,  and  they 
Immediately  sent  out  a  plea  for 
donors.  Upon  hearing  of  this  man's 
condition,  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsllon 
fraternity  went  to  the  blood  bank  and 
offered  their  services.  This  group  of 
young  men  donated  over  40  pints  of 
blood  so  that  Mr.  WlUmann  could  be 
assured  of  an  ample  blood  supply  for 
his  needs. 

The  young  men  of  Sigma  Alpha  Ep- 
sllon should  be  commended  for  their 
concern  and  Immediate  action  In  this 
time  of  crisis  for  David  WlUmann. 
Their  actions  should  set  an  example 
for  people  everywhere,  showing  us  the 
value  of  helping  our  fellow  man  In  this 
time  of  need. 

I  ask  that  a  letter  from  Charles  A. 
Rlckett  about  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsi- 
lon    fraternity    be    printed    In    the 
Record. 
The  letter  follows:. 

Hartford  City  News-Times. 
Hartford  City.  IN,  February  14.  198$. 
Senator  Dan  Quayle, 
S24  Hart  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Dan:  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a 
heartwarming  story  about  a  group  of  college 
boys  who  really  showed  their  true  colors 
with  a  humanitarian  act  during  a  time  of 
crisis. 
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In  early  January  David  Willmann,  Black- 
ford County  farmer  and  businessman,  was 
tragically  and  severely  injured  in  a  farming 
accident  that  has  subsequently  resulted  in 
the  ampuUtion  of  both  legs  and  one  arm 
and  he  remains,  one  month  later,  in  the  in- 
tensive care  unit  of  Ball  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Muncie. 

Following  his  Initial  8  hours  surgery  and 
having  gone  through  32  pints  of  blood  an 
immediate  appeal  went  out  for  blood 
donors. 

Upon  learning  of  Dave's  condition  and 
need  for  blood.  I  attempted  to  contact  my 
son  Kevin,  a  sophmore  at  Ball  SUte  Univer- 
sity and  friend  of  Dave  and  his  family.  I  was 
sure  that  Kevin  would  want  to  donate 
blood.  Unable  to  reach  him  at  his  dormito- 
ry. I  called  the  fraternity  house  that  he  is 
pledging  and  explained  the  situation  and 
need  to  one  of  Kevin's  fraternity  brothers 
and  asked  that  he  give  the  message  to 
Kevin. 

I  was  elated  when  the  young  man  in- 
formed me  not  to  worry  about  Mr.  Will- 
mann s  blood  needs  that  he  thought  the  fra- 
ternity could  cover  his  needs. 

Within  two  hours  my  son  called  and  in- 
formed me  that  lie  and  6  of  his  fraternity 
brothers  were  at  the  blood  bank  and  others 
would  follow  as  they  were  contacted. 

I  have  not  received  word  of  the  final  tally 
but  I  last  heard  that  over  40  pints  of  blood 
had  been  donated  by  that  group  of  young 
men.  , 

Our  future  belong  to  this  age  group  of 
young  people  and  I  for  one  am  confident  we 
will  fare  well. 

An  acknowledgement  from  you  to  these 
young  men  would  certainly  be  appreciated. 
The  contact  is; 

Brian  Burhenn,  President.  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  Fraternity.  Ball  State  University. 
909  Riverside  Drive.  Muncie.  Indiana  47306. 
Sincerely. 

Chuck,  Charles  A.  Rkkett, 

General  Manager.m 
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I  have  come  to  know  Will  Ball  best 
during  his  tenure  with  the  State  De- 
partment. On  issue  after  controversial 
issue.  Will  has  presented  the  adminis- 
tration's case  with  forthrightness  and 
honesty.  He  knows  when  policies  can 
be  altered  in  the  mix  of  legislative 
compromise,  and  he  knows  when  the 
President's  principles  must  remain  in- 
violate. His  appointment  to  the  White 
House  team  comes  as  little  surprise. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  someone 
with  Will  Ball's  broad  knowledge  of 
foreign  policy  issues  is  taking  this 
post.  As  much  strife  as  we  expect  over 
the  domestic  budget  this  year,  an 
equal  share  from  foreign  policy  issue 
will  almost  certainly  arise.  Will  Ball  is 
well  equipped  to  handle  both. 

I  know  my  colleagues  share  in  my 
congratulations  to  Will  on  the  start  of 
his  new  assignment,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  working  closely  with  him.  I 
can  think  of  no  other  year  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  needs  more  help  on  deal- 
ing with  Congress.  He  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent choice  in  Will  Ball.* 


)MI 


TRraUTE    TO    WIIUAM    L.    BALL 
III.    NEW    ASSISTANT    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT    FOR    LEGISLATIVE 
AFFAIRS 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day marked  the  first  day  of  work  for 
an   important   member   of   President 
Reagan's   team.   William   L.   Ball   III 
joined  the  White  House  staff  as  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs.   Few    positions    in    the    White 
House  will  be  more  demanding  this 
year  than  overall  management  of  rela- 
tions between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative  branches.   Pew   indviduals   are 
more  suited  for  the  task  than  Will 
Ball.  At  this  time  of  relative  calm  be- 
tween the  two  ends  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  we  wish  him  the  best  of  luck. 
Will    Ball    is    no    stranger    to    the 
Senate.  As  former  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Tower,  Will  served 
one  of  this  Chamber's  most  respected 
Members,  and  Will  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  debates  and  negotiations 
over   issues   of   military   and   foreign 
policy.  Recognizing  his  skills,  the  ad- 
ministration tapped  him  to  be  head  of 
legislative  liaison  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, where  he  served  with  distinction 
untU  joining  the  White  House. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  »:30  A.M. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  minority  leader,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  on  Wednesday.  March  5.  1986. 

RECOCKITIOH  OF  CEKTAIW  SENATORS 

Following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  spe- 
cial orders  in  favor  of  the  following 
Senators  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each:  Senators  Hawkins,  Heflin. 
Byrd.  Cranston.  Matsunaga,  Prox- 
iiiRE.  and  Pryor. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  special  orders  just 
identified,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
11:30  a.m..  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


transfer  bill;  and  S.  1567.  the  water  re- 
sources bill.  AU  of  those  items  we 
could  be  asked  to  turn  to  and  roUcall 
votes  can  be  expected  during  the  ses- 
sion on  Wednesday. 

I  believe  I  can  inform  our  colleagues 
that  there  will  possibly  be  a  late  ses- 
sion tomorrow  night  in  order  to  proc- 
ess some  of  these  items. 

I  ask  the  minority  leader  if  he  has 
anything  further. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  have 
nothing  further.  I  do  appreciate  his 
kindness  and  courtesies  which  are  very 
characteristic  of  him. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  the  minority 
leader.  He  has  been  very  helpful  In 
"training  me  up."  I  believe  is  the 
phrase.  The  minority  leader  and  the 
majority  leader  both  are  very  accom- 
modating and  very  helpful  to  me  In 
my  time  in  this  position.  I  appreciate 
that. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  minutes  as  in 

morning  business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  rec- 
ognized. 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  tomorrow  could  be 
asked  to  turn  to  any  of  the  following 
items:  the  agriculture  corrections 
bill— as  the  minority  leader  and  the 
majority  leader;  have  discussed  hope- 
fully we  can  reach  some  accord  there— 
and  other  items,  S.  104,  armor-piercing 
bullets,  with  a  possible  time  agreement 
there;  House  Joint  Resolution  534,  the 
CCC  supplemental  appropriation; 
Senate  Resolution  353,  the  committee 
funding  resolution;  S.  1017.  the  airport 


TAX  REFORM 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  I  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  letter  signed  by  50 
Senators  expressing  my  feeling  and 
their  feeling  that  before  we  proceed 
with  tax  reform  we  move  to  bring  the 
budget  into  balance  and  conform  with 
the  Gramm-Rudman  requirements  of 
this  particular  step. 

Many  questions  were  asked  whether 
or  not  I  opposed  tax  reform,  and,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not. 

When  the  President  initiated  the 
drive  to  "reform"  the  tax  laws,  he  did 
so  with  the  goal  of  making  the  system 
simpler,  fairer  and  more  conducive  to 
economic  growth.  The  cornerstone  of 
the  President's  initiative  was  lower 
marginal  tax  rates— 33  percent  as  a 
top  rate  for  corporations,  35  percent  as 
a  top  rate  for  individuals. 

Since  that  time,  much  of  the 
"reform"  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 
the  President's  initiative.  The  process 
has  turned  into  an  effort  to  find  a  way 
to  "pay  for"  lower  marginal  tax  rates. 
That  being  the  case.  I  suggest  that  we 
do  not  need  1.400  pages  of  new  law  to 
accomplish  the  task. 

Like  the  President  and  most  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  a  strong  believer  that 
we  should  lower  marginal  tax  rates. 
Lower  rates  will  encourage  decision- 
making based  on  economic  as  opposed 
to  tax  considerations.  Lower  marginal 
rates  will  increase  the  incentive  to 
work  and  to  save.  Lower  rates  will  help 


eliminate  the  incentive  for  entering 
into  abusive  tax  transactions  and  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  sure  that 
all  taxpayers  pay  their  fair  share. 

The  problem  has  not  been  getting  a 
bipartisan  consensus  on  whether  we 
should  lower  rates— we  already  have 
that.  The  problem  has  been  how  to 
"pay"  for  these  lower  rates  so  that  we 
have  a  revenue  neutral  bill. 

The  House  of  Representatives  tried 
to  pay  for  lower  rates  by  "reforming" 
the  Tax  Code.  Reform  indeed.  The 
House  bill— deceptively  labeled  the 
"Tax  Reform  Act  of  1985"— is  almost 
1.400  pages  long.  The  description  of 
the  bill  is  over  1.000  pages  long. 
Reform?  You  gotta  be  kidding.  The 
House  bill  will  do  nothing  but  add  fur- 
ther complexity  and  inefficiency— and 
thats  the  better  news.  More  ominous- 
ly, many  are  now  saying  that  the  bill 
would  have  a  profoundly  negative 
effect  on  economic  growth  and  inter- 
national competitiveness. 

What  the  House  confronted,  and 
what  the  Senate  will  now  confront,  is 
a  hoard  of  taxpayers  and  special  inter- 
est groups  who  regard  each  deduction, 
credit  and  exclusion  which  benefits 
them  as  a  property  right  which  should 
not  be  taken  away  without  some  type 
of  compensation.  More  importantly, 
the  House  tax  writers  realized  that 
each  deduction  credit  and  exclusion 
was  put  into  the  Tax  Code  for  a 
reason,  and  that  removing  a  provision 
could  have  negative  consequences. 

Congress  and  the  President  should 
act  this  year  to  lower  marginal  tax 
rates.  However,  let  us  not  try  to  fool 
the  public  into  thinking  that  we  will 
be  "reforming"  our  Tax  Code.  Perhaps 
that  was  possible  when  the  President 
initiated  the  process,  but  that  will  no 
longer  be  the  case.  We  have  had  a  tax 
bill  every  year  since  I  have  been  in 
Washington— since  1979.  Taxpayers 
are  reeling.  We  do  not  need  more  tin- 
kering. 

Instead,  we  should  lower  rates  with- 
out adding  further  complexity  to  the 
Tax  Code  and  risking  economic  disrup- 
tion. Here's  a  reasonable  way  to  do 
that— note:  All  revenue  figures  are  a 
per  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 
During  the  5-year  period  from  fiscal 
1986  through  fiscal  1990,  total  income 
tax  collections  from  individuals  are  ex- 
pected to  be  $2,175  trillion.  If  we  lower 
individual  tax  rates  to  15,  25.  and  35 
percent,  thus  meeting  the  President's 
mandate  for  a  top  rate  of  35  percent, 
and  increase  the  standard  deduction 
very  generously  to  help  remove  those 
at  or  near  the  poverty  level  from  the 
tax  rolls,  as  proposed  in  the  House  tax 
bin,  we  would  only  lose  about  $134  bil- 
lion In  Individual  income  tax  revenues 
over  5  years.  Put  another  way,  we 
would    only     reduce    all     Individual 
Income  tax  collections  by  less  than  6.2 
percent. 

Now  on  to  the  corporate  side.  By  re- 
ducing the  top  corporate  rate  from  46 


to  36  percent  graduating  the  corporate 
rate  for  the  benefit  of  small  business- 
es, the  reduction  in  revenue  collected 
over  the  5-year  period  would  be  $87 
billion.  That's  19.5  percent  of  expected 
corporate  income  tax  collections  over 
the  5-year  period. 

In  short,  reducing  Individual  and 
corporate  tax  rates  as  above  results  in 
total  lost  revenues  of  $221  billion  over 
5  years.  Thats  8.4  percent  of  all 
income  taxes  expected  to  be  collected 
during  the  period. 

How  will  we  pay  for  the  lost  reve- 
nue? Let  me  suggest  a  way  which  is  far 
less  complex  and  disruptive  than  1,400 
pages  of  new  law— just  think  of  how 
many  pages  of  new  regulations  it  will 
take  to  interpret  all  that  new  law— we 
will  be  providing  work  for  accountants 
and  lawyers  yet  unborn!  In  fact,  we 
could  accomplish  the  task  in  a  bill 
which  would  be  less  than  1  percent  as 
long  as  the  House  bill.  Here  is  how: 

Increase  the  personal  exemption  to 
$2,000,  as  proposed  in  the  House  bill, 
but  do  so  by  adopting  a  nonrefundable 
$300  credit.  This  will  "even  up"  the 
benefit  of  the  personal  exemption  for 
those  in  the  lowest  15  percent  tax 
bracket  with  the  benefit  for  those  in 
higher  brackets,  and  raise  $75  billion 
over  5  years  in  comparison  with  the 
House  bill. 

As  was  done  in  the  House  bill,  repeal 
the  two-earner  deduction.  This  deduc- 
tion is  currently  needed  to  compensate 
for  the  higher  taxes  some  couples  now 
pay  simply  because  they  are  married 
and  file  a  joint  return.  There  would  be 
no  need  for  the  deduction  as  the  "mar- 
riage penalty"  would  be  removed  by 
changes  to  the  brackets  for  married 
couples  filing  jointly  and  through  the 
standard  deduction.  Price  tag— $27  bil- 
lion in  additional  revenues  would  be 
gained  over  5  years. 

Eliminate  the  investment  tax  credit. 
Frankly,  I  am  reluctant  to  eliminate 
the  credit  because  it  has  helped  to 
stimulate  economic  growth.  But  it  has 
been  targeted  for  elimination  in  every 
tax  proposal  put  forward  so  far,  so  re- 
alistically, it  does  not  look  like  we  are 
going  to  save  it.  The  revenues  we 
would  raise  by  eliminating  the  credit 
are  simply  too  great— $120  billion  over 
5  years.  That  is  $98  billion  on  the  cor- 
porate side  and  $22  billion  on  the  indi- 
vidual side. 

A  strong  minimum  tax  could  gener- 
ate as  much  as  $19  billion  over  5  years 
on  the  individual  side  and  $6  billion  on 
the  corporate  side.  A  strong  minimum 
tax  would  not  only  help  to  make  sure 
that  all  taxpayers  paid  their  fair 
share,  but  would  also  help  strengthen 
public  confidence  in  the  tax  system. 
However,  any  minimum  tax  must  be 
applied  with  care  so  as  not  to  create 
unfair,   unintended   or   disruptive   ef- 

f  AAfa 

If  we  suspend  indexing  for  5  years, 
we  would  raise  $65  billion.  I  am  not 


too  sure  too  many  taxpayers  would 
notice  it,  either. 

The  House  bill  eliminated  income 
averaging,  which  raises  about  $9  bil- 
lion over  5  years.  I  would  do  the  same, 
except  for  taxpayers  whose  earning 
cycle  did  not  conform  to  a  12-month 
period,  that  is,  farmers. 

If  State  and  local  taxes  were  only  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  greater  than  1 
or  even  3  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income  we  would  raise  $40  billion  in 
revenues  over  5  years— this  assumes  3 
percent  is  the  figure  used. 

If  the  present  accelerated  cost  recov- 
ery system  [ACRSl  were  retained,  but 
all  depreciation  periods  moved  back  25 
percent,  that  is,  an  asset  depreciated 
over  5  years  would  be  depreciated  over 
6  years,  we  would  create  much  less  dis- 
ruption and  complexity  for  Uxpayers 
than  the  new  depreciation  system  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill  and  raise  $15 
to  $18  billion  over  5  years. 

The  compliance  provision  contained 
in  the  House  bill  raises  $8  billion  over 
5  years.  Something  similar  could  be 
adopted. 

That  should  be  enough  to  pay  for 
lower  rates.  If  we  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  we  did  not  fall  short,  or  if  we 
wanted  to  change  any  of  the  foregoing 
items,  there  are  several  other  items  we 
could  choose  from  which  would  raise 
revenue  without  causing  undue  disrup- 
tion. 

And  making  change  without  causing 
disruption  was  not  adequately  consid- 
ered in  the  House  tax  bill.  Consider 
this,  for  the  5-year  period  from  fiscal 
1986  through  fiscal  1990,  the  proposal 
the  President  sent  to  the  House  would 
have  resulted  in  $486  billion  in  individ- 
ual income  tax  reduction,  $310  billion 
in  Individual  tax  increases,  $195  billion 
in  corporate  tax  reductions  and  $299 
billion  in  corporate  tax  increases.  That 
totals  $1.3  trillion  in  cash  flow  that's 
being  reshuffled— roughly  50  percent 
of  all  estimated  income  tax  projections 
for  the  5-year  period.  I  would  guess 
that  the  percentage  is  even  higher 
under  the  House  bill. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  we  do  not 
know  the  impact  of  our  deeds  by 
changing  the  rules  which  affect  the 
enormous  amount  of  money.  We 
simply  do  not  know  what  the  impact 
on  the  economy  will  be.  What  wiU 
happen  to  real  estate,  manufacturing, 
business  investment,  agriculture, 
trade,  savings,  and  personal  finance? 

If  we  instead  use  the  simple  ap- 
proach I  have  suggested  to  cut  rates, 
we  will  achieve  a  revenue  neutral  tax 
bin  which  does  not  create  economic 
havoc.  We  would  not  have  to  consider 
using  our  energies  and  shifting  tax 
revenues  to  achieve  revenue  neutral 
tax  reform.  Instead,  we  can  concen- 
trate on  the  deficit— our  No.  1  priority. 
Also,  if  we  lower  rates  now,  it  will  be 
much  easier  to  take  away  credits,  de- 
ductions, and  exclusions  In  the  future, 
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when  they  are  less  valuable.  Then  we 
will  really  have  a  chance  to  achieve 
simplification  and  reform. 

And  what  will  we  do  when  we  have 
accomplished  reform?  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  immediately  add  a  pro- 
vision which  prohibits  amending  the 
Tax  Code,  except  to  change  a  number 
or  eliminate  an  abuse,  more  than  once 
every  3  or  5  years.  Taxpayers  deserve 
certainty,  and  Congress  must  start  to 
give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  I 
have  talked  with  a  nimiber  of  Senators 


about  the  approach  I  am  taUng  to  tax 
reform.  I  know  that  my  staff  man, 
David  Gotlieb,  has  had  long  and  ex- 
tended discussions  with  the  staff  of 
my  friend.  Senator  Danforth,  who  has 
shown  an  interest  in  this  when  I  first 
presented  it  to  him.  He  has  made  some 
most  interesting  suggestions,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  indexing  of 
the  exemptions,  and  also  the  standard 
deduction,  all  of  which  are  presently 
indexed,  which  may  indeed  result  in 
double  or  even  triple  indexing.  And 
perhaps  some  of  that  double  and  triple 


indexing  can  be  laid  aside  so  that  addi- 
tional  revenues   to   bring   about   tax 
reform  can  be  found  in  that  way. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 

9:30  A.M. 
Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:59  p.m..  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  March  5,  1986,  at  9:30  a.m. 


March  I  1986 
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GROWING  PUBLIC  SUPPORT 
FOR  SEATBELT  USE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1986 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  public 
opinion  poll  conducted  by  Nordhaus  Re- 
search, Inc.,  of  Southfield,  Ml.  revealed  some 
rather  encouraging  news  about  public  support 
for  seatbelt  use.  According  to  the  poll,  safety 
belt  and  State  belt  use  laws  are  emerging  as 
big  favorites  with  the  Arnerican  people. 

The  survey  demonstrated  that,  nationally, 
people  agree  by  6  to  1  that  a  significant 
number  of  lives  have  already  t>een  saved  be- 
cause of  belt  laws.  Of  2,000  individuals  inter- 
viewed by  Nordhaus  Research,  the  following 
results  were  obtained: 

Seventy-one  percent  would  like  to  see  their 
State  adopt  a  belt  use  law; 

Eighty-seven  percent  believe  using  belts 
would  save  a  significant  number  of  lives; 

Eighty-five  percent  would  buckle  up  always 
or  most  of  the  time  If  their  State  adopts  a 
seatbelt  use  law; 

Eighty-six  percent  want  such  laws  to  be 
stnctly  enforced. 

These  findings  are  significant  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  a  year  ago  only  68  percent  of  the 
Nation  supported  such  laws.  More  significant- 
ly, 1  year  ago.  only  35  percent  of  the  public 
Indicated  that  they  wore  seatbelts.  That 
number  has  moved  up  to  52  percent. 

In  the  span  of  only  a  few  years,  17  States, 
including  Michigan  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, have  enacted  seatbelt  use  laws.  Lives  are 
being  saved  and  thousands  of  injuries  are 
being  presented  as  a  result.  Such  progress  Is 
significant  In  light  of  the  less  desirable  and 
more  costly  prospect  of  requiring  mandatory 
alrt>ags  in  our  automobiles. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  I  Insert  the 
results  of  the  Nordhaus  survey  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues. 

Summary  op  Study  Results 

The  proportion  of  United  States  adults 
who  favor  safety  belt  laws  for  the  driver  and 
front  seat  passengers  Increased  significantly 
l)etween  research  waves  and  now  stands  at  a 
level  of  71%.  Support  remained  strongest  In 
the  East  (73%),  South  (73%)  and  West 
(72%)  regions  and  weakest  in  the  Central 
(65%). 

Currently,  approximately  four-out-of- 
every  ten  adulU  (41%)  believe  their  sUte 
has  passed  a  law  requiring  the  use  of  safety 
belts  In  automobiles.  Ninety-eight  percent 
of  the  people  residing  In  states  which  have  a 
belt  law  in  effect  were  aware  of  it  while  only 
42%  of  those  living  In  a  state  which  has  a 
law  passed  but  is  not  in  effect  were  aware 
their  state  had  a  law.  Additionally.  7%  of 
the  inhabitants  of  states  without  a  law  be- 
lieved their  sUte  had  one. 


Over  three-fourths  (76%)  of  those  people 
who  said  their  state  currently  has  a  safety 
t>elt  law  favor  its  continuation.  Support  was 
strongest  in  the  West  (82%)  and  weakest  in 
the  Central  region  (70%). 

The  proportion  of  adults  in  the  United 
States  who  always  wear  their  safety  belt 
when  driving  or  riding  in  a  car  has  increased 
significantly  between  the  two  waves  (Wave 
1-19%.  Wave  11-30%).  While  this  increase  is 
expressed  throughout  the  entire  country,  it 
is  much  more  dramatic  in  states  which  cur- 
rently have  a  safety  belt  law  (44%)  as  op- 
posed to  those  states  without  such  a  law 
(21%). 

Almost  slx-out-of-ten  (58%)  surveyed  in 
Wave  II  feel  that  the  decision  to  wear  a 
safety  l>elt  is  their  own  and  does  not  affect 
others.  However,  the  vast  majority  (82%) 
agree  with  the  statement  that  injuries  and 
fatalities  affect  the  cost  of  insurance  and 
even  taxes,  thus  affecting  every  one. 

While  awareness  of  air  bags  for  automo- 
biles remained  at  a  very  high  level  (94%). 
only  one-tenth  of  those  surveyed  stated 
they  are  very  familiar  with  them.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  one  percent  between 
research  waves. 

The  margin  of  support  for  mandatory 
safety  belt  laws  as  opposed  to  air  bags  re- 
quired in  all  new  cars  increased  from  eleven 
percent  in  the  first  research  wave  (49%  vs. 
38%)  to  seventeen  percent  (53%  vs.  36%). 
This  margin  of  support  was  similar  in  the 
Central,  South  and  West  regions,  but  lower 
in  the  East. 

When  people  were  informed  that  lap  belts 
would  have  to  be  worn  even  In  an  air  bag 
equipped  care  in  order  to  be  fully  protected 
in  all  types  of  accidents,  support  for  manda- 
tory safety  l>elt  laws  increased  significantly 
(61%  vs.  30%  favored  belt  laws).  This  pro- 
portion preferring  l)elt  laws  rose  slightly  be- 
tween research  waves. 

When  people  were  informed  that  air  bags 
would  add  to  the  cost  of  the  new  car.  sup- 
port for  a  mandatory  safety  lielt  law  in- 
creased with  the  amount  of  additional  cost. 
The  margin  of  support  for  safety  belts  in- 
creased significantly  between  research 
waves  at  each  projected  dollar  value.  At  a 
cost  of  $300.  safety  belts  were  now  favored 
60%  to  27%.  At  a  cost  of  $500.  safety  belU 
were  favored  66%  to  21%.  And  a  cost  of  $800 
the  margin  was  72%  to  14%. 

In  Wave  II  of  the  research  program,  over 
one-half  of  the  adults  In  the  United  States 
reported  wearing  their  safety  belt  the  entire 
time  during  their  last  automobile  trip.  This 
represents  a  significant  increase  from  the 
first  research  wave  in  the  proportion  of 
people  who  wore  their  belt  the  entire  trip 
(52%  vs.  35%,  respectively).  A  significantly 
greater  proportion  of  people  living  In  states 
with  safety  belt  laws  wore  their  safety  belt 
for  the  entire  trip  than  did  those  living  In  a 
state  without  such  a  law  (71%  vs.  42%). 

The  proportion  of  adults  believing  that  a 
significant  number  of  lives  would  be  saved  if 
everyone  In  the  United  States  wore  safety 
belts  while  driving,  remained  at  a  very  high 
level  (87%).  Response  levels  were  consistent- 
ly high  across  all  four  regions  ranging  from 
87%  In  the  East  to  89%  In  the  West. 


Seven-out-of -every -ten  people  (70%)  be- 
lieve a  significant  number  of  lives  have  been 
saved  as  a  result  of  having  mandatory 
safety  t>elt  laws,  while  12%  were  not  in 
agreement.  The  remainder  expressed  no 
opinion.  This  ttellef  was  equally  strong  In  all 
four  regions. 

There  has  l>een  a  dramatic  decrease  In  the 
proportion  of  individuals  who  l>elieve  in  sev- 
eral misconceptions  and  myths  concerning 
safety  belt  use.  Significantly  fewer  people 
believe  the  driver  does  not  really  need  a 
safety  belt  that  much  (16%  down  to  13%) 
and  that  the  odds  of  having  a  serious  acci- 
dent are  so  small  that  It  Is  not  really  neces- 
sary to  wear  a  safety  belt  all  of  the  time,  es- 
pecially on  short  trips  (22%  down  to  18%). 
Furthermore,  fewer  people  t)elleve  it  is  pos- 
sible to  brace  yourself  for  protection  in  an 
accident  under  40  miles  per  hour  (37%  dowTi 
to  26%)  or  that  you  might  l>e  trapped  in  the 
car  after  an  accident  l>ecause  of  the  safety 
belt  (46%  down  to  41%).  Additionally,  sig- 
nificantly fewer  adults  feel  that  wearing  a 
safety  t>elt  is  a  nuisance  (47%  down  to  43%). 
A  sutMtantlal  numl>er  of  people  (50%)  still 
perceive  safety  l>elt  use  as  uncomfortable. 

Given  the  knowledge  that  air  bags  would 
prevent  20%  of  the  deaths  due  to  auto  acci- 
dents, safety  belts  would  prevent  45%  of 
traffic  fatalities  and  If  both  were  utllzled 
50%  of  the  deaths  could  be  prevented,  a  ma- 
jority of  U.S.  adults  would  prefer  a  manda- 
tory belt  law  (63%)  over  air  bags  (28%). 

If  safety  t>elt  laws  are  passed,  public  com- 
pliance would  l>e  at  the  same  high  level  as 
in  the  first  research  wave.  Eighty-three  per- 
cent of  the  residents  of  states  currently 
without  a  belt  law  In  effect  stated  they 
would  wear  safety  belts  always  ur  most  of 
the  time  if  their  sUte  had  a  law.  Projected 
compliance  would  be  highest  in  the  West 
(86%).  South  (85%)  and  Central  (83%)  re- 
gions and  lowest  in  the  East  (74%). 

Among  residenU  of  states  which  currently 
have  a  belt  law.  public  compliance  Is  also 
high  with  77%  responding  that  they  wear  a 
safety  belt  always  or  most  of  the  time.  Re- 
ported compliance  ranged  from  a  low  of  73% 
in  the  Central  region  to  a  high  of  82%  In 
the  East. 

If  their  state  passed  a  safety  belt  law, 
most  people  (85%)  l)elieved  it  should  be 
strictly  enforced.  This  represents  a  slight  In- 
crease l)etween  research  waves.  Strict  en- 
forcement was  strongly  desired  In  the  South 
(88%).  Central  (88%)  and  West  (87%)  re- 
gions and  least  desirable  In  the  East  (72%). 

Among  resldenU  of  the  sUtes  which  cur- 
rently have  a  belt  law,  nearly  elght-out-of- 
every-ten  (78%)  want  it  strictly  enforced. 
Strict  enforcement  was  favored  most  highly 
In  the  East  region  (83%)  and  least  preferred 
In  the  Central  region  (74%). 

Two-thirds  of  the  Individuals  residing  In 
the  states  which  currently  have  a  belt  law 
t>elieve  they  can  be  stopped  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  If  observed  not  wearing  a 
safety  t>elt. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statementi  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  •  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicate*  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  ■  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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DIFFICULT  LIFE  OF  NADEZHDA 
FRADKOVA 

HON.  SALA  BURTON 

or  CAUrORMIA 

in  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  4, 1986 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  CaWomia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives many  times  to  renund  my  colteagues  and 
the  worio  of  the  plight  of  Jewish  people  m  the 
Soviet  Union  Today.  I  will  speaK  atxjut  the  ex- 
traorduwily  difficult  We  of  Nadezhda  Frad- 
kova. 

Nadezhda  Fradkova  is  the  only  Soviet 
Jewish  female  pnsoner  of  conscience.  She  is 
39  years  okJ.  a  mathematician  and  linguist 
and,  since  1978,  a  refusenik.  She  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  latxx  camp  in  December  1984 
after  being  sent  to  a  psychiathc  hospital  on 
several  occasions.  She  has  tost  70  pounds 
and  is  in  poor  health  as  a  result  of  hunger 
stnkes  to  protest  her  treatn>ent 

l^r.  Speaker,  we  are  sometimes  numbed  by 
the  unrelenting  stones  of  brutality  of  ttie 
Soviet  Government  toward  its  Jewish  citizens. 
We  must  not  let  ourselves  believe  that  the 
freedom  of  one  famous  Soviet  Jew— however 
much  we  rejoice  over  Anatoly  Shcharansky's 
release— has  ended  the  suffenng  of  those  stHI 
in  labor  camps  and  psychiathc  hospitals  or 
simply  subject  to  constant  harassment  in  their 
homes.  We  must  not  altow  ourselves  to 
forget. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  Bay  Area  Council  for 
Soviet  Jews  has  not  forgotten.  March  B  is 
International  Women's  Day,  a  day  celebrated 
In  the  Soviet  Union  by  sending  or  bonging 
flowers  to  women.  Uo  one  will  bnng  flowers  to 
Nadezhda  Fradkova  at  the  labor  camp  that 
has  been  her  hort>e  for  the  past  2  years.  But 
today,  in  San  Francisco,  the  council  will  show 
their  support  for  her  by  plaang  bouquets  of 
ftowers  at  the  gate  of  the  Soviet  consulate. 


VrVA  SAVIMBI 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IW  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1986 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  summer  Corv 
gress  repealed  the  Clark  aniendment.  which 
prohibited  any  United  States  involvement  in 
Angola.  This  action,  along  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  provide  assistance  to  tfie 
ftotional  Union  for  ttie  Total  Independence  of 
Angola  [UNITA]  reopened  the  debate  as  to 
the  proper  role  of  the  United  States  in  Angola. 

It  is  not  only  proper,  it  is  essential  that  we 
aid  those  in  Angola  who  are  fighting  for  a  tmly 
irxlependent  Angola  and  against  the  Commu- 
nist MPLA  regime,  which  is  allied  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  propped  up  by  Cuban 
troops. 

tt  is  essential  to  reverse  communism  in 
Africa  and  to  stop  it  in  Angola.  If  we  do  not, 
Zaire.  Zambia,  and  Botswana  will  fall  into  the 
Soviet  orbit  go«ng  down  the  road  that  Zinv 
babwe.  Ethiopia,  and  Mozambique  already 
have. 

For  those  who  continue  to  find  fautt  with 
Savimbi  and  his  cause,  I  recommend  the  fol- 
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towing  editorial  from  the  Dallas  Mommg  News, 
February  1,  1966  Akj  to  Jonas  Savimbi  is  in- 
despensible,  because  this  Angolan  patnot  and 
leader  of  UNITA  is  in  a  position  to  win  an  es- 
sential victory,  if  we  only  help  him. 

CProm  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Feb.  1. 
1986] 
Amcola:  VrvA  Savimbi 
Reports  are  that  Jonas  Savimbi,  leader  of 
the  anti-Marxist  Angolan  rebel  group  called 
UNITA.  will  get  about  S15  million  in  covert 
aid  If  President  Reagan  has  his  way.  Con- 
gressional support  for  more  than  that  in 
overt  aid  is  thought  to  be  insufficient. 

Before  1975  Angola,  a  nation  in  southern 
Africa  twice  the  size  of  Texas,  was  a  Portu- 
guese colony.  Savimbi  helped  to  drive  out 
the  PorturJese.  Since  1975  Angola  has  been 
a  Soviet  colony,  the  ruling  Marxists  are  kept 
in  power  by  40.000  Cuban  troops  and  mas- 
sive Soviet  military  aid. 

Still.  Savimbis  forces  keep  getting  strong- 
er and  more  sophisticated.  Savimbi  controls 
a  nation  within  a  nation,  and  the  evidence  is 
that  his  forces  are  dedicated,  sophisticated 
and  pro-democratic. 

At  the  least,  youd  think  that  even  the 
U.S.  Congress  would  know  that  no  govern- 
ment propped  up  by  SovieU  and  Cubans 
could  be  interested  in  democracy  or  in  any- 
thing that  accords  with  the  interests  of  the 
free  world.  So  what  is  the  basis  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  aiding  Savimbi? 

First,  it  is  said  that  Savimbi  is  simply  a 
power-hungry  terrorist  and  tyrant  himself, 
merely  posing  as  a  democrat  to  dupe  the 
United  SUtes  into  bankrolling  him.  Even  if 
this  were  true— and  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  it  is  false— Savimbi  would 
still  be  useful  as  an  obstacle  to  further 
Soviet  expansion  in  that  mineral-rich  and 
strategically  important  area. 

Then  it  is  said  that,  since  Savimbi  gets  aid 
from  South  Africa,  U.S.  aid  would  link  the 
United  States  to  Pretoria.  But  Savimbi  says 
he  gets  aid  from  other  black  African  nations 
as  well  as  from  South  Africa. 

Pew  black  Africans,  if  allowed  to  choose, 
would  choose  Marxist  oppression.  Why  else 
would  Savimbis  forces  be  so  strong?  Why 
else  would  so  many  blacks  flee  Marxist  gov- 
ernments for  the  relative  freedom  and  pros- 
perity of  South  Africa? 

The  idea  that  Savimbi.  a  black  nationalist, 
is  a  pawn  of  Pretoria  would  be  too  prepos- 
terous for  comment  did  not  so  nmny  con- 
gressmen embrace  it.  With  no  aid  from  the 
United  States.  Savimbi  would  be  suicidal  not 
to  accept  South  African  aid. 

Finally,  it  is  said  that  U.S.  arms  aid  would 
disrupt  The  Negotiating  Process.  Since  the 
United  SUtes  ended  aid  in  1975.  TNP  has 
brought  Angola  to  its  present  sUte  of  vio- 
lence, poverty,  oppression  and  Soviet  coloni- 
zation. 

Failure  to  aid  Savimbi  would  not  be  evi- 
dence of  congressional  sUtesmanship;  it 
would  be  evidence  of  congressional  pusilla- 
nimity. 
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men  and  others  have  come  arxj  gone,  first  as- 
suming their  responsibilily  to  help  govern  this 
democracy,  and  then  passing  that  responsibil- 
ity on  to  others.  When  our  pokticians  have 
died  they  have  been  eutogized  in  the  press 
and  on  the  ftoor  ol  the  U.S.  House  and  the 
U.S.  Senate,  thanking  tfiem  for  their  service  to 
their  country.  And  that's  the  way  it  shouW  be. 
But  there  are  millions  of  other  Americans 
who've  never  heW  poWic  office  who  also  have 
assumed  their  citizenship  responsibilities  to 
get  involved,  to  care,  to  make  a  difference  in 
our  democracy.  They  just  never  get  much  rec- 
ognition. 

k^  mother  was  one  of  those  Americans. 
She  never  hekJ  public  office,  but  she  made  a 
difference.  She  was  involved  in  the  polittoal 
process,  but  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way.  It  dkJn't 
matter  to  her  whether  she  was  stuffing  enve- 
topes.  putting  up  yard  signs,  or  making  tele- 
phone calls.  She  wanted  to  do  be  involved  in 
Government  and  the  polittoal  process  because 
she  cared. 

The  last  time  I  saw  her  some  weeks  ago. 
she  was  coaxing  me  to  eat  more  of  her  choc- 
olate chip  cookies— the  best  I've  tasted— 
while  she  was  quizzing  me  about  what  was 
happening  in  Congress.  Just  before  I  left  her 
house,  sfie  shook  her  finger  about  an  editorial 
she  had  just  read  in  the  local  newspaper  and 
said.  "I'm  gonna  march  down  and  talk  to  that 
editor  someday!"  That  was  every  inch  my 
mother— feisty,  perky,  involved. 

She  had  her  own  world,  of  course.  She 
spent  a  tot  of  time  visiting  in  hospitals.  She 
was  a  homemaker,  and  she  cared  for  my 
father  wtx>  suffers  some  health  problems.  All 
the  while,  she  maintained  a  healthy  interest  in 
Government  and  politics.  She,  like  millions  of 
Amehcans,  was  part  of  the  American  political 
process  that  moWs  and  shapes  the  future  of 
our  country. 

My  mother  was  killed  last  month  in  a  car 
acckJent.  A  drunk  driver  running  from  his  re- 
sponsibility snuffed  out  the  life  of  a  very  spe- 
cial woman  »»ho  always  met  her  responsibil- 
ities. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  death  of  my  mother  was  a 
temble  blow  to  all  of  us  in  my  family.  But  she 
has  left  us  with  a  treasury  of  rr>emories  and  a 
living  example  of  a  citizen's  commitment  to 
make  a  difference. 

She  and  millions  like  her  bless  this  country 
with  their  quiet  dedtoatton  to  make  a  differ- 
ence to  their  family  and  their  country.  In  her 
memory  and  through  her  example,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  in  America  wtx>  meet  their 
responsibilities  by,  as  George  Bernard  Shaw 
once  sakj.  "HoWing  for  a  moment  that  splen- 
dkj  torch."  and  making  life  better  for  all  of  us 
because  of  it 


IN  HER  OWN  WAY.  SHE  MADE  A 
DIFFERENCE 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1986 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  two  centuries  of  democratic  Government  in 
our  country,  PreskJents.  Senators,  Congress- 


OUR  LITTLE  TOWN 

HON.  HARRY  RED) 

or  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1986 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  located  in  the 
southeast  comer  of  Nevada,  just  22  miles 
northwest  of  BoukJer  Dam,  is  the  city  of  Las 
Vegas.  After  the  United  States  acquired  the 
Southwest  in  1848  after  the  war  with  Mextoo, 
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southem  Nevada  became  a  corridor  for  emi- 
grants ar)d  goto  seekers  on  tt>eir  way  to  Cali- 
fomia.  In  the  mto-1950's.  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley  was  occupied  by  Mormon  farmers  from 
Utah.  Most  Americans  today  think  of  Las 
Vegas  as  a  major  tourist  resort  But  to  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  "Speed"  Funan.  Las  Vegas  is  "Our 
Little  Town."  In  his  spare  time.  Mr.  Funari 
writes  poetry  and  I  wouto  like  to  share  his 
poem  with  my  colleagues. 

Gun  Little  Town 
(By  Thomas  J.  Speed  "  Funari) 
I  live  in  a  little  town  with  a  lot  of  dau. 
The  little  town  is  in  the  beautiful  sUte  of 

Nevaxla. 
That  used  to  mine  silver  ore. 
And  now.  there  isn't  anymore. 

The  city  dads  all  t>egan  to  cry. 
Our  little  town  is  going  to  die. 
One  said.  "Don't  live  in  the  past". 
We  are  going  to  build  at  last. 
We  are  going  to  make  this  a  gambling  town. 
They  are  going  to  come  from  all  around. 
They  will  come  from  near  and  far. 
Some  by  plane,  and  some  by  car. 
Just  to  play  and  have  a  lot  of  fun. 
And  take  home  the  money  they  have  won. 
I  have  watched  our  little  town  grow. 
And  now.  we  have  the  Broadway  show. 
The  stars  come  from  all  around. 
To  play  in  our  little  town. 
That  once  was  said  we  are  going  to  fold. 
And  now  our  sidewalks  are  painted  with 
gold. 
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V.P.W.  POST  6063 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HIROSHIMA  NIKKEI  JIN 
KAI 


HON.  H.  JAMES  SAXTON 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1986 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in  a  trou- 
bled worto.  A  world  in  whk;h  democracy  and 
human  rights  are,  in  many  places,  threatened 
by  oppression  and  tyranny. 

In  the  United  Slates,  we  en)oy  our  freedom 
only  because  we  have  been  willing  to  fignt  for 
it. 

And  it  didn't  come  cheap.  Our  freedom  and 
peace  were  pato  for  by  the  sacrifice  of  those 
men  and  women  who  served  bravely  in  our 
armed  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  March  6  is  a  special  day  for 
some  of  these  brave  people.  March  8  is  the 
day  that  the  A.  Jay  Weeks  V.F.W.  Post  6063 
celebrates  its  40th  anniversary. 

Post  6063  was  organized  in  1946  by  Worid 
War  II  Navy  Commander  A.  Jay  Weeks. 
Today,  the  post  can  boast  of  a  membership 
which  includes  veterans  of  all  ages— from 
Worid  War  I  vets  to  veterans  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  worit  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  But,  I  would  particular- 
ly like  to  congratulate  Post  6063  of  Toms 
River,  NJ  for  40  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  community  and  to  our  Nation's  veterans.  I 
am  pleased  that  Post  6063  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district,  and  I  wish  the  memt)er8 
all  the  best  on  their  special  day. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1986 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
call  to  the  attentton  of  tfie  U.S.  Congress  a 
monumental  event  in  tf>e  history  of  the  Hiro- 
shima Nikkei  Jin  Kai.  This  exceptional  organi- 
zatton  will  be  marking  its  80th  year  with  an  an- 
niversary celebratton  and  new  year's  party  to 
be  heto  in  Sacramento  on  tfie  afternoon  of 
January  1 1 . 

The  motivatton  behind  the  formatton  of  this 
remarkable  group  was  deep  concern  for  immi- 
grants coming  to  the  United  States  from  ttie 
Hiroshima  Prefecture.  One  of  the  problems 
exacerbated  by  the  language  barrier  was  the 
difftoulty  of  borrowing  money  from  American 
banks.  Based  on  trust  and  selfless  desire  to 
help,  this  group  came  together  to  assist  those 
facing  this  serious  problem.  Over  the  years 
the  responsibilities  of  this  outstanding  club 
have  grown  to  incorporate  those  of  the  com- 
munity while  still  generously  attending  to  the 
special  needs  of  its  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behaH  of  the  people  of 
Sacramento.  I  want  to  commend  this  worthy 
group  and  offer  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  in  all  of  its  endeavors  in  the  coming 
years. 


SHCHARANSKY'S  RELEASE 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1986 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I  speak 
for  all  our  colleagues  when  I  say  how  pleased 
I  am  that  Soviet  Jewish  human  nghts  activist 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  has.  at  long  last,  been 
released  from  Soviet  pnson  and  is  now  reunit- 
ed with  his  wife,  Avital.  in  Israel,  i  commend 
Avital  for  her  determined  and  successful  ef- 
forts to  free  her  husband  and  to  draw  worid- 
wide  public  opinton  to  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews.  I  know  that  both  Avital  and  Anatoly  will 
now  direct  their  efforts  toward  securing  the  re- 
lease of  other  Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  and  re- 
fuseniks.  We  in  the  Congress  should  do  the 
same. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouto  like  to 
call  the  attentton  of  our  colleagues  to  a  recent 
article  by  Davto  Harris,  the  deputy  director  of 
the  intemattonal  affairs  department  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  and  the  former 
Washington  representative  of  tfte  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry.  Entitled  "After 
Shcharansky?  What's  Next  for  Soviet  Jewry?" 
Mr.  Harris'  piece  appeared  in  the  February  13, 
1986,  editton  of  the  Washington  Jewish  Week. 

The  article  follows: 

After  Shcharansky?  What's  Next  for 

Soviet  Jewry? 

(By  David  A.  Harris) 

Together  with  millions  of  other  people 
around  the  world.  I  spent  several  days  hold- 
ing my  breath,  praying  silently  and  passing 
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each  hour  with  a  radio  glued  to  one  ear. 
Could  thU  latest  report,  unlike  so  many  pre- 
vious others,  of  the  imminent  release  of  An- 
atoly Shcharansky  be  accurate?  Would  he.  a 
moral  giant  of  the  Jewish  people  and  a 
name  synonymous  with  the  struggle  for  re- 
patriation to  Israel,  finally  be  released 
almost  nine  years  after  his  arrest? 

Would  the  unimaginable  suffering  and 
agony  he  endured  in  Soviet  prisons  and 
labor  camps  be  over?  Would  he  finally  be 
permitted  to  Join  his  wife  Avital.  whose  un- 
stinting devotion  to  her  husband's  cause  has 
Inspired  people  everywhere,  after  ll"^  yean 
of  separation?  Would  his  elderly  mother's 
courage  and  perseverance  in  support  of  her 
beleaguered  son  no  longer  be  necessary? 
Would  the  unstinting  efforu  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Secretary  of  SUte 
George  Shultz.  members  of  Congress,  for- 
eign leaders  and  private  citizens  everywhere 
at  last  yield  results? 

Would  Shcharansky's  profound  faith, 
stated  so  eloquently  during  his  trial  In 
Moscow  in  July  1978.  finally  be  redeemed? 
At  that  time,  he  said:  -Por  more  than  2.000 
years  the  Jewish  people,  my  people,  have 
been  dispersed.  But  wherever  they  are. 
wherever  Jew.;  are  found,  every  year  they 
have  repested.  'Next  year  in  Jerusalem." 
Now.  when  I  am  further  than  ever  from  my 
people,  from  Avital.  facing  many  years  of 
imprisonment.  I  say.  turning  to  my  people, 
my  Avital:  Next  year  In  Jerusalem, "  Would 
it  be  this  year  In  Jerusalem? 

We  rejoice  In  the  news  of  his  release  and 
reunification  with  /fcltal.  We  are  humbled 
by  his  courage,  and  inspired  by  his  faith. 
■yet.  at  the  same  time.  It  Is  difficult  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  his  release,  as  welcome 
and  Important  as  It  truly  is.  is  not  necessari- 
ly the  result  of  an  altruistic,  humanitarian 
gesture  on  the  Sovieu'  part.  Rather.  It 
senes  four  very  concrete  purposes  for  the 
Kremlin:  (1)  It  is  part  of  an  exchange  in- 
volving spies,  hence  permitting  Moscow  to 
malnUln  Its  original  contention  that  Shcha- 
ransky was  in  the  employ  of  the  CIA— even 
though  Shcharansky  alwsys  denied  the  es- 
pionage charge  and  had  he  yielded  to  ex- 
treme Soviet  pressure  to  admit  to  the  accu- 
sation, he  might  well  have  been  released 
years  ago.  (2)  It  generates  favorable  media 
attention  for  the  Soviets  at  a  time  when  the 
battle  for  Western  public  opinion  being 
waged  fiercely  by  the  Kremlin.  (3)  It  ser\es 
to  rid  Moscow  of  one  of  the  two  preeminent 
human  rights  symbols,  together  with  Andrei 
Sakharov.  within  I' 3  borders.  (4)  It  returns 
several  key  east  bloc  agenu. 

Is  Shcharansky's  release,  nevertheless,  a 
genuine  signal  by  ti.e  Kremlin? 

As  much  as  one  would  like  to  believe  so. 
the  prevailing  condition  of  Soviet  Jewry 
gives  serious  pause.  Cotulder: 

The  emigration  rate  which  was  inching 
upwards  from  a  mere  29  In  August  1985  to 
128  In  November,  the  month  of  the  summit, 
has  now  reversed  direction.  92  people  left  In 
December  and  only  79  In  January. 

On  Jan.  8.  Vladimir  Llfshiu.  a  Leningrad 
refusenik,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  anti- 
Soviet  propaganda  and  now  faces  trial. 

On  Jan.  17,  seven  young  Jews  In  the  Len- 
ingrad area  participated  In  an  Oneg  Shab- 
bat  celebration.  The  party  was  disrupted  by 
the  local  police  who  accompanied  the  group 
to  the  local  police  station,  beating  a  few 
along  the  way  and  threatening  them  with 
expulsion  from  university  and  military  con- 
scription. They  were  Interrogated  about 
their  Jewish  activities  and  study  of  Torah. 
and  accused  of  holding  a  private  relldoua 
ceremony. 
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Inn»  Meiman.  the  wife  of  mathematlcum 
Naum  Meiman.  has  been  suffering  from  a 
growing  tumor  on  the  back  of  her  neck, 
near  her  spinal  column,  for  more  than  two 
years.  The  only  apparent  remaining  hope 
for  treatment,  after  four  painful  and  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful  operations  in  Moscow, 
is  at  one  of  a  few  oncological  centers  in  the 
West  which  have  the  sophisticated  equip- 
ment to  treat  the  cancerous  growth.  Despite 
countless  appeals,  the  Kremlin  has  ada- 
mantly refused  the  Meimans  permission  to 
travel  to  the  West  for  medical  care,  citing 
Professor  Meimans  classified  work— work 
performed  more  than  30  years  ago! 

And  despite  all  the  focus  on  Elena  Bon- 
ner's visit  to  the  West  for  medical  treatment 
and  a  visit  with  her  fax.nily  in  Boston,  she 
will  soon  rejoin  her  husband,  Andrei  Sak- 
harov.  in  an  exile  that,  in  everything  but 
name,  is  the  equivalent  of  imprisonment  in 
remote  Gorky.  Sakharov.  a  non-Jew.  is  an 
extraordinarily  courageous  man  dedicated 
to  peace  and  to  human  rights,  and  a  right- 
eous Gentile  if  ever  one  lives  today. 

How.  then,  does  one  interpret  current 
Kremlin  policy? 

It  is  to  remain  tough  at  home  as  a  signal 
that  no  loosening  of  the  reins  is  in  the 
offing.  On  the  other  hand,  for  Western  con- 
sumption, it  pursues  a  two-pronged  strategy. 
First,  the  staggered  release  of  a  few  promi- 
nent figures,  such  as  long-term  refuseniks 
Mark  Nashpitz.  Yakov  Mesh.  Eliyahu  Essas 
and  Yakov  Gorodetsky.  succeeds  in  generat- 
ing positive  publicity  for  the  Soviets  at  rela- 
tively little  cost  and  serves  equally  to  deflect 
attention  from  the  stark  reality  facing  the 
Soviet  Jewish  community.  Second,  the  tradi- 
tional Soviet  campaign  of  disinformation 
abroad  continues  apace.  In  this  regard, 
events  of  the  last  year  are  revealing: 

(1)  In  January  1985.  Soviet  SUte  Bank 
Chairman  Alkhimov  told  U.S.  Undersecre- 
tary of  Commerce  Olmer  that  if  good  rela- 
Uons  with  the  X3S.  were  restored,  50,000 
Jewish  emigrants  annually  would  be  "no 
problem."  After  a  flurry  of  Western  press 
attention  and  US.  interest  in  studying  the 
apparent  opening,  the  Soviets  subsequently 
denied  the  story. 

(2)  Three  months  later,  optimism  was 
again  generated  when  The  Sew  York  Times 
carried  a  front-page  story  from  Moscow  that 
as  many  as  1.000  Jews,  including  long-term 
r»fuseniks,  were  reportedly  being  sum- 
moned to  OVIR  (visas,  office)  and  being 
issued  exit  visas,  but  nothing  resulted. 

(3)  In  July,  at  a  meeting  with  the  Israeli 
envoy  in  Paris.  Soviet  Ambassador  Voront- 
sov  indicated  his  country's  preparedness  to 
move  forward  on  diplomatic  relations  in  ex- 
change for  Soviet  participation  in  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  and  Israeli  flexi- 
bility on  the  Golan  Heights  issue.  Much 
media  attention  was  given  the  story,  but  no 
real  progress  has  occurred. 

(4)  Reports,  originating  in  Moscow,  of  an 
imminent  release  of  15-20.000  Soviet  Jews 
and  their  transfer  to  Israel  via  Warsaw, 
have  appeared  in  many  Anglo-Jewish  papers 
this  fall.  To  date,  though,  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. 

(5)  During  his  visit  to  France  in  October. 
Soviet  leader  Gorbachev  addressed  the  emi- 
gration question  by  noting  that  the  Soviet 
Union  "solves"  the  problem  of  family  reuni- 
fication, refusing  permission  "only  where 
state  secrets  are  involved. "  In  such  cases, 
added  Gorbachev.  applicanU  can  leave  after 
waiting  between  five  and  ten  years.  Despite 
these  well-publicized  assertions,  the  several 
thousand  long-term  refuseniks  with  close 
relatives  in  Israel  and  elsewhere,  whose  first 
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applications  were  submitted  as  long  ago  as 
1970.  offer  ample  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  claim.  And.  a  shrewd  and  sophisticated 
communicator.  Gorbachev  also  used  the  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  Soviet  Jews  as  a  "privi- 
leged nationality."  yet  another  element  of 
the  Soviet  disinformation  campaign. 

(6)  Finally,  there  was  The  New  York  Times 
front-page  story  on  Dec.  26,  headlined  "Rus- 
sian said  to  Predict  Israeli  ties  and  In- 
creased Jewish  Emigration."  referring  to  a 
Soviet  embassy  official  in  Washington. 
TASS.  the  Soviet  news  agency,  later  denied 
the  story. 

If  Moscow  genuinely  seeks  to  send  an  un- 
ambiguously positive  message,  it  should 
follow  the  advice  of  Anthony  Lewis  iThe 
New  York  Times.  March  14.  1985):  "What  is 
needed  as  a  signal  is  evident:  not  words  but 
convincing  action  by  the  Soviet  Union. " 

What  would  be  convincing  action?  In  my 
view,  it  would  mean  significant  progress 
toward  the  goals  of  the  institution  of  an  or- 
derly process  of  repatriation  to  Israel  and 
reunification  of  families  with  a  definite  time 
limit  on  those  cases  involving  previous  secu- 
rity clearance,  a  resolution  of  the  prisoner 
of  conscience  and  long-term  refusenik  cases, 
and  end  to  harassment  of  Jewish  activists 
and  arrests  on  trumped-up  charges,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  religious  and  cultural 
righU  for  Jews  (including  the  right  to  study 
Hebrew)  given  to  other  Soviet  citizens. 

If  movement  can  be  truly  made  in  these 
areas,  it  will  doubtless  be  welcomed  in  this 
country  and  contribute  to  further  progress 
in  other  dimensions  of  the  bilateral  rela- 
tionship, not  to  speak  of  a  more  general  im- 
provement in  the  "atmospherics"  that  can 
play  such  an  important  role  in  shaping  the 
direction  of  superpower  relations. 

In  the  meantime,  welcome  Anatoly.  We 
pledge  that  our  efforts  will  not  cease  until 
all  in  whose  name  you  struggle  so  valiantly 
will  be  able  to  join  you  and  Avital  in  Israel. 
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He  has  also  been  the  recipient  of  MSSC's 
Distinguished  Alumnus  Award. 

Robert  has  been  Involved  in  one  way  Of  an- 
other with  just  about  every  civic  project  under- 
taken in  the  Joplin  area,  including  the  United 
Way  [chairman],  Missouri  Council  on  Htgher 
Educatk)n.  MSSC  Lionbackef  Booster  Oub 
[presKtent],  and  a  number  of  other  tundraising 
projects  lof  the  college. 

For  the  past  41  years,  Robert  Higgins  has 
been  a  credit  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  as 
well  as  to  his  community.  Without  doubt,  he  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  what  a  public  serv- 
ant should  be. 


BOB  HIGGINS  RETIRES  AS 
JOPUN  POSTMASTER 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF  MISSOURI 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  March  4,  1986 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sincere 
pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  Robert  A. 
Higgins,  who,  on  March  1,  1986,  retired  after 
more  than  40  years  with  the  U.S.  PosUI  Serv- 
ice, the  last  13  years  of  which  has  been  as 
the  Joplin,  MO  postmaster. 

Shortly  after  completing  his  tour  of  duty  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  where  he  was  a  pilot  in- 
structor, Bob  sought  employn>ent  with  the 
Post  Office  Department.  He  was,  subsequent- 
ly, hired  as  a  substitute  clerk  in  1 945. 

He  rose  rapidly  through  the  ranks,  holding 
such  posts  as  regular  earner  and  supenntend- 
ent  of  mails,  finally  becoming  the  postmaster 
in  1973.  He  has  performed  each  of  his  as- 
signed tasks  with  skill  and  determination,  up- 
hokJing  the  finest  traditions  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

Bob  has  always  found  time  to  enthusiasti- 
cally serve  his  community  and  today  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Freeman  Hospital  Board,  tho 
Kiwanis  Foundation  Board,  the  Financial  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Board,  and  the  board 
of  regents.  Missouri  Southern  State  College. 


WAGE  GRADE  EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1986 

HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1986 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  no  secret 
that  Federal  pay  has  been  capped  nine  times 
in  the  last  10  years  causing  Federal  wages  to 
fall  significantly  behind  those  paid  by  private 
industry.  The  wage  lag  was  exacerbated  last 
year  when  civilian  employees  received  no  pay 
raise.  At  the  very  best,  these  employees  will 
have  to  wart  2  years  between  pay  raises. 

The  pay  gap  was  clearly  apparent  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman  conferees  who  insisted  on 
protecting  Federal  pay  from  sequestration 
cuts  made  pursuant  to  that  act  Included  In 
the  conference  agreement  was  a  provision 
prohibiting  any  reduction  In  the  rates  of  pay 
for  civilian  employees.  The  conference  agree- 
ment further  provkJed  that  If  a  wage  Increase 
were  given  to  a  Federal  employee  at  anytime, 
a  sequestration  order  could  not  suspend  or 
reduce  that  rate  of  pay. 

Mr  Speaker,  while  I  did  not  support  the  final 
Gramm-Rudman  conference  agreement,  I  do 
wholeheartedly  support  the  intent  of  the  con- 
ferees to  extend  to  this  Nation's  dedk»ted 
employees  full  protectkjn  against  pay  cuts.  It 
Is  about  time  we  prevented  the  persistent  at- 
tacks on  their  pay  and  benefits  to  pay  for  the 
country's  debts. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attentkjn  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees 
that  the  protection  the  conferees  so  clearly  in- 
tended for  Federal  workers  is  incomplete.  The 
conference  agreement  falls  to  cover  the  wage 
grade — or  blue-collar— employees  who  consti- 
tute almost  20  percent  of  the  Federal  work 
force. 

Sectkjn  256(g)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Defwrt  Control  Act  of  1985  placed 
a  llmltaton  on  the  reduction  of  civilian  and 
military  pay  rates.  That  section,  however,  Is 
unintentionally  restoictive  because  it  merely 
refers  to  the  pay  system  that  covers  general 
schedule  [GS]  employees.  Although  these 
white-collar  workers  make  up  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  work  force,  they  are  by  no 
means  the  only  civilian  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Inadvertently  excluded  from  protection  were 
nearly  500,000  blue-collar  workers,  many  of 
wtKXh  are  assigned  to  mllrtary  installations. 
These  civil  servants  are  mainly  responsible  for 
such  functions  as  maintaining  and  testing  the 
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mititary  equipment  necessary  for  national  de- 
fense. 

I  realize  that  the  failure  to  cover  these  em- 
ployees under  this  section  was  an  oversight. 
But  unless  we  correct  this  Inequity,  we  will 
have  established  two  separate  and  highly  un- 
equal standards  fix  dealing  with  Federal  pay. 
We  would  be  telling  Federal  blue-collar  work- 
ers that  they  are  less  deserving  of  a  pay  pro- 
tection than  their  white-collar  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. That  Is  something  I  am  not  willing  to  do. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Natk>nal  Federation  of  Federal 
Employees,  whKh  represents  both  blue-collar 
and  white-collar  civilians,  to  correct  this  In- 
equity My  bill  would  extend  to  Federal  blue- 
collar  empkjyees  the  same  pay  protection  we 
enacted  for  their  general  schedule  associates. 
When  you  consider  that  Federal  pay  has  nsen 
only  221  percent  over  the  last  15  years  while 
inflation  has  jumped  306  percent  and  private 
sector  salaries  have  Increased  by  290  per- 
cent, the  need  to  prevent  any  further  erosion 
In  Federal  wages  becomes  apparent.  I  there- 
fore encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill.  It  Is  the  least  we  can  do  to 
recognize  the  contributions  these  employees 
have  made. 


DR.  WILUAM  GRAHAM 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1986 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  Mr  Speaker,  I 
woukj  like  to  share  this  very  timely  and  Inform- 
ative article  about  our  acting  NASA  Admlnis- 
ti^tor  Dr.  William  Graham.  During  a  time  of 
national  crisis,  foltowtng  the  space  shuttle 
ti-agedy,  Dr.  Graham  met  the  challenge  with 
tremer)dous  courage,  determination  and  pro- 
fessionalism. His  decisiveness,  especially 
dunng  the  first  few  hamed  days  following  the 
shuttle  disaster,  should  be  commended.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  read  the  article  and 
continue  their  sti^ong  support  for  our  Space 
Program. 

Dr.  William  Graham 
The  ability  to  persevere  In  the  face  of  ad- 
versity has  long  been  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  the  American  people.  Time  and 
time  again  when  faced  with  the  worst  that 
man  or  nature  could  throw  at  us,  we  have 
responded  with  out  best.  In  the  days  and 
weeks  following  the  tragic  loss  of  the  Chal- 
lenger space  shuttle,  this  trait  has  been 
much  in  evidence. 

Still,  it  will  take  more  than  a  "can  do"  at- 
titude to  save  the  space  program  from  dev- 
astation. The  problems  it  faces  are  legion, 
ranging  from  the  loss  of  a  quarter  of  the 
shuttle  fleet,  along  with  the  indeterminate 
grounding  of  the  Challenger's  sister  space- 
craft, to  the  inevitable  fiscal  pressures  of  a 
deficit-ridden  budget.  Before  any  of  these 
pressing  concerns  can  be  addressed,  howev- 
er, there  Is  one  overwhelming  problem  that 
must  be  solved:  straightening  out  NASA  at 
the  top. 

While  the  loss  of  the  shuttle  and  Its 
seven-member  crew  would  have  been  a  trag- 
edy under  any  circumstances,  the  problems 
it  caused  are  further  amplified  by  the  fact 
that  the  accident  occurred  at  the  worst  pos- 
sible   time.    NASA    Administrator    James 
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Beggs  had  Just  been  placed  on  unpaid  leave 
following  his  Indictment  on  charges  stem- 
ming from  allegations  that  he  participated 
In  contracting  Irregularities  while  an  official 
at  General  Dynamics. 

Irrespective  of  his  guilt  or  innocence,  (a 
matter  for  the  courU  to  decide),  the  fact 
that  he  would  naturally  be  preoccupied  with 
preparing  his  defense  would  have  made  It 
difficult  for  him  to  be  effective  in  the  space 
agency's  day-to-day  management.  However, 
his  continuing  presence  at  NASA  tended  to 
confuse  lines  of  authority,  and  undercut  the 
ability  of  Acting  Administrator  William 
Graham  to  exercise  full  control  over  the 
agency's  operations.  It  t>  amazing,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Graham  could  perform  as  ad- 
mirably as  he  has  under  Impossible  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Graham's  ouutandlng  showing  would 
seem,  at  this  writing,  to  make  him  the  obvi- 
ous choice  to  succeed  Mr.  Beggs.  despite  the 
well-known  opposition  of  the  former  admin- 
istrator to  such  a  move.  Mr.  Graham's  com- 
bination of  qualifications  makes  for  one  of 
those  rare  occasions  when  a  candidate  for  a 
federal  post  is  a  perfect  fit.  He  Is  a  scientist 
of  national  repuutlon  and  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  high-tech  research  that  Is 
NASA's  specialty.  But  he  is  not  one  of 
NASA's  "old  boy '■  network,  and  therefore 
has  no  stake  In  whitewashing  previous  poli- 
cies. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  Graham  has  developed  a 
considerable  following  among  working-level 
NASA  employees  during  his  brief  tenure, 
while  at  the  same  time  earning  the  animosi- 
ty of  the  most  senior  bureaucrats— those 
who  have  a  vested  Interest  in  maintaining 
the  status  quo.  That,  however,  may  be  all  to 
the  good. 

As  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  and  the 
presidential  commission  unfold,  the  public 
is  beginning  to  perceive  what  the  people 
close  to  the  space  program  had  long  known: 
that  It  was  to  some  extent  moving  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Rather  than  focusing  on  Its 
primary  missions,  research,  development, 
and  space  exploration.  NASA  was  trying  to 
be  the  sole  arbiter  of  commercial  space. 

In  this  role,  it  promoted  the  space  shuttle 
as  a  "commercial "  vehicle.  Ignoring  the  fact 
that  this  characterization  was  simply 
untrue.  For  example,  one  NASA  press  re- 
lease recently  spoke  of  earning  a  ""$i4  mil- 
lion" profit  from  the  launch  of  a  commer- 
cial satellite,  while  falling  to  mention  that  a 
shuttle  night  cosu  1350  million,  according 
to  the  agency's  own  figures.  A  more  accu- 
rate description  of  the  flight  would  have 
been  that  NASA  only  lost  $336  million  on 
the  launch. 

At  the  same  time.  NASA  was  also  carrying 
on  a  vigorous  campaign  against  iu  principal 
competition  in  the  launch  market— expend- 
able launch  vehicles,  or  ELVs,  as  they  are 
called— and  against  any  technology  that 
wasn't  shuttle  (and  therefore  NASA)  de- 
pendent. Any  private  firm  that  wanted  to 
enter  the  Infant  space  Industry  suddenly 
discovered  an  unexpected  competitor:  the 
federal  government.  To  say  that  thU  had  a 
chilling  effect  on  entrepreneurs  would  be  an 
understatement. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  Air  Force's  Insist- 
ence, over  strenuous  objections  from  NASA, 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  be  allowed 
to  contract  for  a  number  of  ELVs  so  an  al- 
ternative launch  system  would  be  available, 
the  nation  would  have  found  Itself  devoid  of 
any  launch  capability  while  the  problems 
that  caused  the  Challenger  tragedy  were 
Identified  and  corrected.  This,  according  to 
NASA  insiders,  will  take  anywhere  from  a 
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year  to  18  months— during  which  commer- 
cial satellites  In  particular  will  have  to  look 
elsewhere  for  launch  vehicles. 

While  the  European  Space  Agency's 
Ariane  system  may  be  capable  of  perform- 
ing some  of  the  launches.  It  Is  hardly  capa- 
ble of  filling  the  entire  gap.  Moreover,  even 
when  Challenger's  three  sUter  ships  do 
start  flying  again,  there  will  remain  the  fact 
that  a  quarter  of  the  shuttle  fleet  has  been 
lost,  and  with  It  a  quarter  of  the  nation's 
launch  capability. 

However,  It  Is  possible  to  turn  what  seema 
like  a  problem  Into  an  opportunity— provid- 
ed NASA  U  willing  to  let  go  of  IU  drive  to 
hold  a  monopoly  over  commercial  space  de- 
velopment. Private-sector  firms  are  both 
willing  and  able  to  help  provide  the  space 
transportation  that  satellite  companies  and 
other  commercial  users  want  and  need.  One 
firm  at  least.  Is  even  Interested  In  building  a 
replacement  for  the  lost  shuttle.  All  that  Is 
required  U  the  right  policy  signals  from 
NASA. 

But  getting  those  right  signals  means  that 
NASA's  leadership  will  have  to  change  IU 
attitude  toward  commercial  space,  and 
that's  why  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Graham 
could  be  so  Important.  He  U  clearly 
equipped  to  make  the  needed  change  In  atti- 
tude happen.  If  that  change  does  not  take 
place,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  America 
could  come  In  second  In  the  race  to  develop 
the  commercial  potential  of  the  final  fron- 
tier. 

Recently,  Arianespace  launched  the 
SPOT  satellite  system-the  first  purely 
commercial  remote-sensing  satellite  put  In 
orbit.  SPOT  creates  an  Important  precedent 
In  that  It  opens  up  a  whole  new  area  of 
strictly  commercial  activity.  Other  such 
launches  Involving  other  new  commercial 
areas  will  ineviubly  follow.  The  only  ques- 
tion Is  whether  It  will  be  U.S.  firms  taking 
the  lead  In  commercial  space,  or  firms  from 
Prance,  Japan,  and  Germany.  The  ar«wer 
will  lie  In  the  attitudes  and  policies  NASA 
promulgates  toward  space  entrepreneurs.  It 
will  take  a  man  like  Bill  Graham  to  make 
sure  the  attitudes  and  the  policies  are  the 
right  ones. 


JOSEPH  NEWMAN  PRIVATE 
PATENT  BILLS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVC8 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1986 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  nun^ber 
of  Members  have  written  or  asked  me  about 
the  status  of  pnvate  patent  bills  on  behalf  of 
Joseph  Newman.  Mr.  Newman  is  seeking  a 
statutory  monopoly  directly  from  Congress  for 
what  he  has  called  an  energy  machine  These 
remarks  are  an  attempt  to  respond  to  those 
inquiries. 

As  Of  today  there  have  been  five  private 
bills  Introduced  '  to  grant  a  patent  to  Joseph 
Newman.*  The  first  of  these  bills  was  Inb'o- 


'  H.R.  3590  (Mr.  Burton  of  Indians).  H.R.  1977 
(Mr.  Lott).  H.R.  4081  (Mr.  KlndneM),  H.R.  4800 
(Mr.  Livingston),  H.R.  4220  (Mr.  Torrtcelll).  No 
Senate  bills  have  been  introduced  on  thU  Issue. 

<  Mr.  Ne«-man  hu  previously  received  patenu  for 
other  Inventions. 
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duced  by  our  colleague  Mr.  Dan  Burton  on 
October  17,  1985.  That  bill.  H.R.  3590,  was 
referred  to  ttie  Subcommittee  on  Courts.  Civil 
Liberties  arxl  ttie  Administration  of  Justice — 
wtiich  I  chair— on  October  29.  1985.  The  first 
step  we  took  was  to  request  the  views  of  the 
Administration  on  October  31,  1985.  We  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  [NBSl  on  December  2,  1985  which 

said: 

...  we  have  no  test  data  and  cannot  com- 
ment on  the  actual  performance  of  the 
Newman  machine  .  .  .  Cw]e  should  point  out 
that  there  is  no  documented  example  of  a 
machine  which  delivers  more  energy  output 
than  the  energy  input,  and  that  such  a  ma- 
chine would  violate  the  fundamental  and 
well  esUblished  laws  of  thermodynamics. 

NBS  goes  on  to  say  that  tiiey  are  willing  to 
test  the  machine.  On  February  10.  1986.  we 
recen/ed  a  letter  from  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Commefce  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  which  said  "we  do  not  believe 
this  legislation  is  justified." 

To  date  no  heanngs  have  been  scheduled 
on  these  private  bills. 

Perhaps  some  background  information 
would  help  set  this  controversy  in  context.  Mr. 
Newman  filed  a  patent  application  in  1980' 
entitled  "Energy  Generation  System  Having 
Higher  Energy  Output  Than  Input"  This  appli- 
cation was  rejected  by  a  patent  examiner.  The 
Board  of  Patent  Appeals  affirmed  this  rejec- 
tion October  5,  1982  The  Board  said,  in  perti- 
nent part: 

Such  a  motor  could  not  be  made  to  oper- 
ate at  an  efficiency  level  of  greater  than  100 
percent  .  .  .  such  a  machine  is  impossible 
.  .  .  such  machines  ...  arc  iinown  as  perpet- 
ual motion  machines  they  violate  either  the 
first  or  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics 
the  proper  way  for  an  inventor  whose 
apparatus  or  method  depends  upon  a  new 
scientific  theory  to  esublish  that  theory, 
where  the  theory  contradicts  established 
scientific  principles,  is  to  submit  papers  to 
scientific  journals  so  that  the  scientific  com- 
munity at  large  can  evaluate  that  theory.* 

On  January  3.  1983,  Mr.  Newnian  filed  a 
civH  action  suit  in  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  35  U.S.C.  145. 
challenging  the  rejection  of  the  patent.  That 
litigation  is  still  pending.  During  the  pendency 
of  the  litigation  a  special  master  was  appoint- 
ed. Ttie  special  master— a  former  Patent 
Commissioner— filed  a  report  with  the  court 
and  that  report  was  rejected  by  the  court  and 
ttie  case  remanded  to  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office.  Thereafter,  a  second  patent  ex- 
aminer rejected  the  claims,  and  after  the  case 
returned  to  the  distnct  court  a  motion  was 
made  for  summary  judgment  by  Mr.  Newman 
and  that  motion  was  denied. 

In  October  1985.  the  district  court  ordered 
Mr.  Newman  to  deliver  his  energy  machine  to 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  [NBS].  Mr. 
Newman  then  successfully  objected  to  the 
terms  set  by  the  distnct  court  for  the  testing 
and  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  Federal  cir- 
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ait  [CAFC]  set  forth  modified  conditions  for 
the  lest  on  January  13.  1986.  The  CAFC  af- 
firmed this  decision  February  12.  1986.  Thus, 
the  most  recent  court  order  on  this  subject 
provides  that  Mr.  Newman  is  to  deliver  his 
machine  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
The  NBS  then  has  a  limited  penod  of  time  to 
complete  tests  on  the  machine  and  issue  a 
report  to  the  court.*  The  machine  was  deliv- 
ered January  24.  1986  to  NBS  by  Mr. 
Newman. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  in  recent 
times  Congress  has  never  granted  a  private 
patent  when  there  has  been  an  issue  about 
wtiether  the  Invention  meets  the  statutory  re- 
quirements of  patentatjillty— such  as  useful- 
ness. norKJbviousness  and  absence  of  prior 
art.  The  bills  relating  to  Mr.  Newman,  there- 
fore, would  represent  a  substantial  departure 
from  past  practice. 

Congress  has  generally  been  reluctant  to 
enact  private  bills  unless  the  parties  seeking 
relief  have  exhausted  available  and  viable  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  remedies.  In  this  case 
ttie  situation  Is  even  more  unique.  In  order  to 
property  evaluate  these  private  bills  we  would 
have  to  do  the  folkjwing: 

First  reject  the  expert  advice  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  agency  created  by  Congress  to 
evaluate  tt>ese  claims; 

Second,  Intervene  before  a  final  judicial  res- 
olutkjn  of  factual  issues;  and 

Third,  sift  competing  and  conflicting  scientif- 
ic views  about  the  first  and  second  laws  of 
thermodynamics. 

We  not  only  would  have  to  resolve  these 
Issues  but  we  would  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  for  the  Private  Calendar,  have  to  re- 
solve these  issues  by  unanimous  consent. 

Notwithstanding  the  lobbying  and  press  cov- 
erage of  this  Issue,  proceeding  on  these  bills 
at  this  time  would  be  premature  In  light  of  the 
pending  court  case  and  a  possible  veto.  It  is 
my  view  that  we  should  await  further  develop- 
ments In  the  pending  litigation. 


>  According  to  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office, 
the  first  application  was  made  April  2.  1979  which 
wai  ■continued  in  part'  and  eventually  abandoned. 

•The  Board  cited  several  scientific  publications. 
Including  a  Scientific  American"  article.  (218  Sci. 
Am.  lU  (1968).  This  article  describes  the  Inconsist- 
ency between  the  first  and  second  laws  of  thermo- 
dynamics and  perpetual  motion  machines. 


THE  RISK  RETENTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 

HON.  RONWYDEN 

or  OREGON 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1986 
Mr  WYDEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  In- 
troduce the  Risk  Retention  Act  Amendments 
of  1986.  This  measure,  the  companion  to  S, 
2129,  introduced  by  Senator  kasten.  will 
amend  the  Product  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act 
of  1981  to  make  it  easier  for  businesses,  pro- 
fessionals, assodations.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  other  organizations  to  form  col- 
lective purchasing  and  self-insurance  groups 
for  general  liability  coverage. 

The  increasing  cost  and  scarcity  of  liatiility 
insurance  has  become  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  Manufacturers,  child  care  providers, 
municipal  governments,  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posers, nurse-midwives,  schools,  corporate  di- 


»  Under  the  terms  of  the  order,  the  machine  must 
be  delivered  within  14  days,  the  tests  completed 
within  30  days  from  delivery  and  a  report  filed 
shortly  thereafter.  Whether  the  30  days  for  testing 
has  expired  is  a  question  still  in  litiKation. 
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rectors  and  offices,  truckers,  physicians,  archi- 
tects, and  other  professionals  find  themselves 
facing  a  treacherous  insurance  market  where 
coverage  Is  either  unavailable  or  unaffordabte. 
Some  have  had  their  coverage  canceled  mid- 
policy,  pakf  quadruple-digit  Increases  In  premi- 
ums, or  have  had  to  buy  polk:ies  with  reduced 
coverage  and  increased  deductibles.  For 
others,  coverage  Is  unavailable  at  any  price. 

Many  of  us  view  the  current  insurance  crisis 
with  various  ideas  on  Its  causes,  but  I  think  It's 
safe  to  say  that  we  are  In  general  agreement 
that  those  groups  unable  to  purchase  afford- 
able liability  coverage  shoukJ  be  given  a 
chance  to  help  themselves. 

My  proposal  today  is  a  first  step  to  allow 
these  distressed  groups  to  join  together  to 
obtain  Insurance  for  their  activities.  There  is 
no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  In  this 
measure,  but  It  will  save  people  money  In  the 
marttetplace,  either  through  actual  savings  on 
general  liability  Insurance  costs,  or  through 
the  reduced  costs  that  are  handed  down  to 
consumers. 

The  Product  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act  of 
1981  authonzed  the  creation  of  two  different 
mechanisms  to  facilitate  the  ability  of  manu- 
facturers, product  sellers,  and  distributors  to 
Insure  product  liability  risks.  Risk  retention 
groups  are  authorized  to  self-insure  product  li- 
ability risks.  Collective  purchasing  groups  are 
authorized  to  purchase  comprehensive  liability 
insurance  on  a  group  basis.  If  the  policy  in- 
cludes coverage  for  product  liability  risks.  The 
law  facilitates  the  establishment  of  such 
groups  by  preempting,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary, certain  state  laws  which  restnct  the  or- 
ganization of  group  captive  insurance  compa- 
nies and  the  sale  of  Insurance  on  a  group 

basis. 

However,  as  it  is  written,  the  Risk  Retention 
Act  only  addresses  the  problem  of  outalning 
affordable  product  liability  insurance.  It  helps 
only  a  few  of  the  groups  In  need  of  commer- 
cial liability  insurance  at  an  affordable  price. 
Furthermore,  the  act  limits  coverage  to  prod- 
ucts and  only  allows  for  comprehensive  gen- 
eral liability  if  the  policy  Includes  product  liabil- 
ity nsks.  This  excludes  many  other  groups  in 
our  country  that  are  In  need  of  insurance. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
amends  the  Risk  Retention  Act  to  make  it 
easier  for  others  to  form  collective  Insurance 
groups  for  general  liability  Insurance,  by  free- 
ing them  from  conflicting  requirements  in  each 
State  in  which  they  operate. 

These  amendments  expand  the  definition  of 
the  groups  to  permit  them  to  include  those 
other  groups  seeking  affordable  general  liabil- 
ity insurance.  Businesses,  professional 
groups,  hospitals,  schools,  churches,  or  other 
institutions,  and  State  and  local  governments 
couW  form  risk  retention  and  purchasing 
groups  under  this  measure. 

These  groups  would  ttien  t)e  able  to  form 
purchasing  or  nsk  retention  groups  to  obtain 
all  types  of  general  liatiility  Insurance,  except 
for  personal  risk  insurance,  workers'  compen- 
sation, and  employers'  liability  Insurance. 

This  proposal  is  not  Intended  to  solve  all 
the  problems  associated  with  the  cun^ent  li- 
at)ility  Insurance  crisis.  It  would  only  Increase 
the  ability  of  those  needing  general  liability 
coverage  to  obtain  favorable  rates  or  to  setf 
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Insure  as  a  part  of  a  risk  retention  group.  As 
such,  this  expansion  of  the  Risk  Retention  Act 
shoukf  provide  some  Immediate  relief  for 
those  affected  by  the  cun^ent  liability  insur- 
ance crisis,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  move  quickly  with 
our  colleagues  In  the  Serwte  to  enact  tf^  leg- 
islation. 


TWINNING 


HON.  CHESTER  d  ATKINS 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1986 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  cochairperson 
of  the  Congressional  Caucus  on  Soviet  Jewry 
for  the  Ninety-Ninth  Congress.  I  woukj  like  to 
commend  Mark  White,  a  Framlngham  constit- 
uent on  his  efforts  to  link  his  bar  mitzvah  cele- 
bration with  a  soviet  youngster,  Mikhail  Yusim. 

One  of  the  most  Important  times  In  the  life 
of  a  Jewish  youngster  is  the  celebration  of  the 
joyous  ceremony  of  bar  or  bat  mitzvah.  These 
youngsters  In  the  United  States  are  able  to 
treasure  this  day  in  their  memories  as  a  day  of 
family  celebratkjn  and  an  advancement  to 
adulthood. 

Our  brothers  and  sisters  In  the  Soviet  Union 
are  not  able  to  enjoy  such  festive  and  memo- 
rable occasions.  Their  religious  celetxations 
must  be  hkMen  behind  a  cloak  of  secrecy: 
they  must  deny  their  beliefs  or  live  in  fear  that 
they  will  be  punished  for  their  religious  choice. 

For  those  adolescents  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
wtTO  are  not  able  to  celebrate  the  traditions  of 
their  religious  heritage,  a  wondertui  tradition 
has  been  started,  "twinning".  Twinning  Is  tt>e 
pairing  of  a  free  youngster  wtw  Is  able  to  cel- 
ebrate his  or  her  bar  or  bat  mitzvah  and  other 
religkxis  holidays  with  a  Soviet  Jewish  young- 
ster wtK)  Is  unable  to  do  so. 

Oftentimes  we  take  for  granted  the  freedom 
of  religion.  Our  friends  In  the  Soviet  Union  do 
not  have  this  same  luxury.  Tf>e  Constitution 
which  our  forefathers  mote  200  years  ago  en- 
dures today.  This  Constitution  serves  as  an 
omnipresent  symbol  for  ttiose  people  who 
dream  of  the  establishment  of  a  country 
where  they  would  not  be  persecuted  for  their 
religious  beliefs,  a  society  where  people  couW 
truly  worship  as  they  chose  without  fear  for 
tfteir  lives. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  these  two  fine 
young  men  on  the  occasion  of  their  bar  mitz- 
vah. It  is  my  hope  that  someday.  Soviet 
youngsters  will  be  able  to  celebrate  their  own 
bar/bat  mitzvah.  With  the  same  freedom  and 
happiness  that  their  American  brothers  and 
sisters  enjoy. 
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ent  for  the  city  of  Sacramento,  a  position  he 
has  served  with  extreme  competence  and  de- 
votion. A  community  dinner  honoring  this  out- 
standing citizen  is  to  be  heW  In  Sacramento 
on  February  21.  1986. 

Mr.  Rotiinson  graduated  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  with  a  bachelor  of 
arts  in  forestry  and  postgraduate  work  In  park 
and  recreation  He  rapidly  advanced  to  the 
position  of  parks  superintendent,  wtiere  he 
has  been  responsible  for  maintaining  and  de- 
veloping 95  parks  sites,  a  job  he  accom- 
plished ¥«th  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  In 
additk>n.  he  far  surpassed  his  duties  by  acting 
as  president  of  the  California  Park  and  Recre- 
ation Society,  a  post  he  served  with  distinction 
and  merit. 

Gene  Robinson  has  worked  aggressively 
and  successfully  to  keep  the  parks  system  a 
source  of  pride  for  Sacramento  and  should  be 
commended  for  his  innovated  thinking  in  car- 
rying out  the  responsibilities  and  policies  re- 
quired by  his  position.  He  certainly  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  dedicated  and  diverse  Individual 
wtH)  has  served  his  community  In  ttie  best 
possible  manner;  with  selfless  devotion  and 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  great  pleasure  and 
respect  I  commend  Gene  Robinson  for  his 
sincere  generosity  and  years  of  excellent 
service  to  the  aty  of  Sacramento. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
GENE  ROBINSON 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARIAN  WRIGHT 
EDELMAN 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CAUFORMIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1986 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  fellow 
Representatives,  I  would  like  you  to  join  me  In 
paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Gene  Robinson,  who  is 
retirir»g  from  his  positksn  as  partes  superinternJ- 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1986 
Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  3 
days  last  week  over  1,200  people— teen 
health  service  providers,  educators,  social 
welfare  workers,  community  service  provkJers. 
counselors,  elected  officials  and  others— gath- 
ered In  Washington  for  a  conference  entitled, 
"Adolescent  Pregnancy  Preventksn;  Speakout 
'86."  There  was  little  need  for  the  conference 
participants  to  rehash  the  alarming  stati8tk» 
regarding  teen  pregnancy— they  already  were 
too  well  aware  of  the  numtjers  and  of  tfie 
names  of  pregnant  teens.  Instead,  as  the  title 
suggests,  the  conference  focused  the  partkii- 
pants'  attentkjn  on  various  prevention  efforts 
and  on  technk^ues  to  expand  those  efforts— 
to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  adolescent  pregnan- 
cy prevention. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund.  CDF  is  not  a  new  advo- 
cate of  the  Natk3n"s  children.  For  13  years  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  has  been  speaking 
out  on  the  needs  and  the  rights  of  youth,  par- 
ticularty  disadvantaged  youth.  It  was  Marian 
Wright  Edlenuin  who  founded  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund  and  it  is  Marian  who  has 
served  as  president  and  leading  spokesper- 
son of  CDF  since  its  founding. 

An  article  appeared  In  last  Thursday's  New 
York  Times  entitled,  ""She  Whose  Constituents 
Are  61  Milton  Children."  Mr.  Speaker.  In  rec- 
ognitwn  of  Marian  Wright  Edelman's  worit  on 
behalf  of  this  Nation's  youth,  I  bring  the  artwle 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues; 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Peb.  27. 1»8«] 

She  Whose  CoiimTtmm  Au  01  MauoK 
Childrem 

(By  Lena  Williams) 
Washihoton.  Feb.  26.-A«k  Marfan 
Wright  Edelman  about  her  children,  the 
more  than  61  million  of  them  under  18 
years  of  age.  and  she  will  tell  you  they  are 
America's  poorest  citizens,  lu  least  powerful 
and  one  of  lu  fastest  growing  minorities. 

Mrs.  Edelman  believes  her  children  Ue 
Just  t)eyond  America's  vision,  just  outside 
the  realm  where  their  voices  can  be  heard: 
they  are.  she  says,  the  nation's  true  silent 
majority. 

For  13  years.  Mrs.  Edelman  has  l)een  a  de- 
termined and  persistent  advocate,  perhaps 
the  most  determined  and  the  most  persist- 
ent for  the  needs  of  the  nation's  children 
when  It  comes  to  welfare,  health,  juvenile 
Justice  and  the  family.  Her  base  U  a  Wash- 
ington organization  called  the  Children's 
Deiense  Fund,  which  she  founded  and 
heads. 

She  lobbies  Congress  for  laws  and  pro- 
grams to  help  children.  She  presses  Federal 
agencies  for  regulations.  She  produces  stud- 
ies. And  when  all  else  falls,  she  goes  to 
court. 

"PRrvENTIVE  investmeht" 
•The  fund  exisu  to  provide  a  strong  and 
effective  voice  for  the  children  of  America, 
who  cannot  vote,  lobby  or  speak  for  them- 
selves." she  said.  "We  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  poor,  minority  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Our  goal  is  to  educate  the  nation 
about  the  needs  of  children  and  encourage 
preventive  investment  In  children  before 
they  get  sick,  drop  out  of  school  or  get  into 
trouble." 

Today,  as  part  of  a  long-term  effort  to 
prevent  children  from  having  children,  the 
fund  opened  its  fifth  annual  conference 
here  by  starting  a  national  campaign  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  teen-age  pregnancies.  The  confer- 
ence, which  runs  through  Friday.  Is  expect- 
ed to  attract  more  than  1 ,200  partlclpanU. 

A  soft-spoken,  fast-talking  woman  with  an 
engaging  smile.  Mrs.  Edelman  Is  a  product 
of  the  civil  righU  movement  of  the  IMO's. 
The  militancy  Is  still  there,  surfacing  at 
times  when  she  speaks  of  the  ■injustices" 
against  her  constituents  or  when  she  flashes 
Impatience  with  those  who  say  her  goals, 
while  laudable,  are  not  always  practicable  in 
a  time  of  tight  Federal  budgeU. 

But  at  46  years  of  age,  this  mother  of 
three  sons  has  transferred  her  marching 
and  protesting  energy  to  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, the  offices  of  Federal  agencies  and 
the  courtroom. 

"Head  Start  reauthorization  Is  expiring 
this  year, "  Mrs.  Edelman  said  the  other  day 
of  the  Federal  pre-school  program  for  poor 
children,  a  major  current  concern  of  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund.  "We  have  to  keep 
the  Reagan  Administration  from  cutting 
back  the  program. " 

Mrs.  Edelman  and  her  staff  of  70  deal 
with  such  issues  by  attacking  them  from  all 
fronts.  To  pry  open  doors,  she  uses  old  con- 
tacts on  Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere  around 
the  city  that  were  esUblished  in  the  days 
she  served  as  Congressional  liaison  for  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
a  civil  rights  group.  Once  in.  she  pleads  her 
cause  with  a  l>attery  of  facts  and  studies  on 
the  sutus  of  children  In  America. 

Beyond  Capitol  Hill  and  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, she  has  established  the  fund  as  a 
leader    In    defending    and    expanding    the 
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righte  of  children  through  the  courts,  block- 
ing the  placement  of  Louisiana  children  in 
out-of-state  Texas  institutions,  for  example, 
and  guaranteeing  special  education  rights  to 
thousands  of  children  in  Mississippi. 

RepresenUtive  George  Miller,  the  Califor- 
nia Democrat  who  heads  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  credits  Mrs.  Edel- 
man  with  helping  to  save  a  number  of  key 
children's  programs.  "You  may  not  like  to 
hear  the  news  she  is  delivering,  but  no  one 
can  challenge  the  facts. "  he  said. 

Last  fall  Mrs.  Edelman  got  a  few  friends 
to  throw  small  dinner  parties  to  help  raise 
money  for  the  fund,  which  this  year  is  oper- 
ating from  a  $4.6  million  budget  and  has 
always  been  financed  through  corporate, 
foundation  and  individual  donations.  The 
effort  raised  $60,000.  a  tribute  to  the  fund 
and  to  Mrs.  Edelman.  who  is  held  in  high 
regard  in  political  and  social  cireles  here. 

But  Mrs.  Edelman  is  content  to  let  others 
talk  of  her  achievements. 

"Awards  make  you  feel  good, "  she  said. 
"But  the  real  satisfaction  comes  from  seeing 
a  sense  of  real  commitment  among  your  col- 
leagues. The  real  joy  comes  from  achieving 
results,  when  you  really  see  you've  got  a  law 
that  will  protect  children  from  being 
abused,  that  will  provide  them  with  proper 
health  care  and  dental  care.  My  greatest 
award,  or  reward,  will  be  in  seeing  the  13 
million  poor  children  who  are  now  in  pover- 
ty lifted  out  of  poverty." 

A  GRADUATE  OF  YALE  LAW  SCHOOL 

Reared  in  Bennettsville.  S.C.  Marian 
Wright  was  educated  at  Spelman  College  in 
Atlanta,  went  to  Europe  on  a  Merrill  Schol- 
arship, graduated  from  Yale  Law  School  in 
1963  and  went  back  to  the  South  to  fight 
segregation.  She  started  and  for  some  years 
directed  the  N.A.A.C.P.  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund  office  in  Jackson.  Miss., 
and  was  the  first  black  woman  admitted  to 
the  Mississippi  bar. 

She  married  Peter  Edelman.  also  a  lawyer, 
in  1968,  the  same  year  sht  movpd  to  Wash- 
ington. In  the  capital  she  worked  for  the 
poor  people's  campaign,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  then  formed  the  Washington 
Research  Project,  which  focused  on  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  poor  people.  In  1973 
she  transformed  the  project  into  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund,  shifting  her  focus  en- 
tirely to  youth. 

While  she  admits  to  bouts  of  frustration 
In  her  work.  Mrs.  Edelman  remains  confi- 
dent that  the  fund's  agenda  can  be  achieved 
and  points  to  herself  as  proof. 

"I  am  a  living  example  of  what  can 
happen."  she  said.  "I  sat  in  segregated 
schools.  1  am  a  perfect  example  of  what 
America  can  do.  I  never  thought  I  could 
come  from  a  little,  segregated  town  to  Yale 
Law." 


DR.  DANIEL  BOORSTIN:  AN 
INTELLECTUAL  PAUL  REVERE 
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HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IM  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1986 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr  Speaker,  on  March  1,  1986, 
the  first  sequestration  order  urxler  the 
Gramm-Rudman  Emergency  Balanced  Budget 
and  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1985  took  effect. 
Every  agency  in  the  Federal  Government  felt 
the  sting  of  the  automatic,  across-the-board 
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cuts;  each  agency  has  had  to  make  painstak- 
ing decisions  on  how  to  meet  the  reduction 
targets  mandated  by  Gramm-Rudman. 

As  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Appropnations  Com- 
mittee. I  have  heard  testimony  from  each  of 
the  agencies  falling  within  the  purview  of  my 
subcommittee.  The  very  stnngent  fiscal  year 
1986  appropnations  which  tnmmed  the  legis- 
lative budget  by  11  percent,  combined  with 
the  March  1  Gramm-Rudman  sequestration 
will  seriously  erode  the  ability  of  these  agen- 
cies to  continue  the  essential  services  the 
Congress  and  the  public  depend  upon. 

Dr.  Daniel  Boorstin.  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, clearly  laid  out  the  ramifications  of  the 
budgetary  cuts.  In  presenting  his  testimony  to 
my  subcommittee,  Dr    Boorstin  acted  as  an 
"intellectual   Paul   Revere"   in   sounding   the 
alarm  about  the  future  of  our  great  National 
Library.  I  am  inserting  Dr  Boorstin  s  testimony 
in  the  Congressional  Record  so  all  may  un- 
derstand what  these  reductions  truly  mean. 
Statement  by  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  the  Li- 
brarian OF  Congress  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee   ON    Legislative    Appropriations, 
Committee     on      Appropriations,      U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  February  20, 
1936 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  betore  this  Committee  to 
describe  the  needs  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1987. 

In  the  past,  on  this  occasion,  I  have  made 
a  general  statement  and  also  filled  in  the 
outlines  of  our  budgeUry  request  with  the 
figures  for  the  several  items.  This  morning, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Committee.  I  will 
follow  another  procedure.  Because  of  the 
urgencies,  which  will  appear  as  I  go  on.  I 
will  devote  my  statement  to  the  large  circum- 
stances which  explain  our  budgetary  request, 
the  significance  of  what  we  are  asking  for, 
and  the  consequences  of  our  requests  being 
granted,  or  not  being  granted. 

I  must  warn  the  Committee  in  advance 
that  my  sUtement,  unlike  all  previous  state- 
ments I  have  given  to  this  friendly  and  gen- 
erous Committee,  will  sound  an  alarm.  It  is 
not,  however,  because  I  am  an  alarmist— 
whom  the  dictionary  descril)es  as  "a  person 
who   habitually  spreads  alarming   rumors, 
exaggerated  reports  of  danger,  etc."  Quite 
the  contrary.  The  Library  of  Congress  has,  I 
hope,  acquired  a  reputation  for  honesty  and 
conservatism  in  its  requests  to  this  Commit- 
tee, and  in  iU  projections  for  the  future. 
This  Committee   has  always  been  sympa- 
thetic, and  even  generous,  to  the  Library, 
and  I  like  to  think  this  is  in  part  at  least  be- 
cause we  have  done  our  bit.  never  asked  for 
what  we  did  not  need,  and  always  shared 
with  your  helpful  staff  suggestions  as  to 
how  our  requesU  might  be  prudently  pared. 
But  this  is  not  just  another  budget  year. 
The  situation  of  your,  of  our.  Library  is  seri- 
ous, it  is  even  dangerous,  and  could  become 
tragic  for  our  nation,  the  Congress,  and  the 
whole  world  of  learning.  I  would  be  failing 
in  my  oath  of  office  if  I  did  not  take  this  op- 
portunity to  sound  the  alarm,  and  inform 
the  Committee  as  clearly  and  as  honestly  as 
I  can  of  what  is  happening  to  your  great  Li- 
brary, and  what  will  happen  if  this  Commit- 
tee—the  only   agency   of   our   government 
with  the  power  to  act— does  not  act  prompt- 
ly- 
Only  15  months  from  now,  during  fiscal 
year  1987.  the  nation  will  begin  to  celebrate 
the  Bicentenary  of  our  Constitution.  Exact- 
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ly  199  years  ago.  the  Americans  of  the 
former  colonies  were  selecting  their  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  opened  with  a  quorum  in  Philadel- 
phia on  May  25,  1787.  The  most  recent  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Building  was  built  by  the 
Congress  as  a  monument  to  James  Madison, 
the  leading  chronicler  of  that  meeting,  and 
a  principal  architect  of  the  Constitution.  So 
that  building,  all  the  Library  of  Congress, 
our  collections,  our  staff— are  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  free  government  is 
based  on  free,  copious,  and  current  access  to 
knowledge.  It  would  be  a  historic  irony— the 
only  analogy  I  can  think  of  is  the  burning  of 
the  ancient  Library  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt— if  the  Congress  should  choose  this 
anniversary  to  direct  and  promote  the  disin- 
tegration of  this  great  institution. 

The  greatest  of  republics  has  been  served 
by  the  greatest  of  the  worlds  libraries.  But 
this  will  not  continue  to  be  possible,  unless 
the  Congress  takes  measures  to  repair  the 
damage  done  and  to  be  done  by  the  vast  and 
unprecedented  cuts  in  the  Library's  budget. 
As  the  Librarian  who  has  had  a  most  cordial 
and  respectful  relation  to  this  Committee,  I 
cannot  help  communicating  to  the  Commit- 
tee some  bafflement,  sadness,  and  dismay 
from  my  colleagues  at  the  Library,  that  the 
Library  should  have  been  singled  out  for  a 
double  dose  of  cuU  this  year,  while  some 
other  libraries  within  the  government  have 
had  their  appropriations  modestly  in- 
creased. As  this  Committee  is  aware,  our 
regular  budget  for  the  current  year  had 
been  cut  by  $8.4  million  below  that  for  the 
previous  year  even  before  current  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  brought  this  cut  to  a  total 
of  more  than  $18  million. 

Let  me  summarize  the  general  conse- 
quences of  these  cuts,  which  foreshadow  a 
tragic  future  ahead  of  us.  Never  before  in 
peacetime  have  the  following  consequences 
ensued: 

1.  The  nation's  library  will  cease  collecting 
needed  current  material. 

2.  Doors  to  the  nation's  library  will  be 
closed  for  lack  of  funds  to  provide  normal 
security. 

3.  Hours  of  service  will  be  curtailed,  clos- 
ing on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  all  eve- 
nings except  Wednesdays,  making  the  Li- 
brary's services  and  resources  inaccessible  to 
any  person  who  must  hold  down  a  regular 
job. 

4.  Materials  acquired  will  remain  uncata- 
loged  and  hence  inaccessible. 

5.  Materials  deteriorating  for  lack  of  treat- 
ment will  not  be  preserved.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  disastrous  consequences  for  the 
Congress,  the  Nation,  and  the  world  of 
learning.  This  damage  Is  accelerating,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  will  be  Irreparable. 
These  steps  are  abhorrent  to  use  as  citizens 
of  a  democratic  Nation.  But  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  have  spent  more  hours  than  I 
can  count  In  meetings  of  our  Library's  staff 
devoted,  not  as  I  would  have  hoped,  to  dis- 
covering ways  to  be  more  serviceable  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  find  ra- 
tional and  delil)erate  ways  to  secure  econo- 
mies—but rather  to  figure  out  how  to  meet 
the  sudden  demand  for  a  Procrustes  cut  In 
each  of  our  appropriations  by  an  arbitrary 
pereentage.  How  to  find  the  least  damaging 
ways  to  obey  the  law?  The  morale  of  our 
staff  InevlUbly  suffers.  Not  only  from  the 
need  to  dismiss  some  of  our  ablest  people, 
but  from  the  feeling  that  the  excellence  of 
this  institution  and  its  services  goes  unrec- 
ognized and  unrewarded.  We  have  become, 
the  bewildered  victims  of  a  mysterious  num- 
t>ers-game. 
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This  Is  then  a  time  of  crisis  In  your  li- 
brary. In  Congress'  library,  In  the  Nation's 
librmry.  Yet  for  our  nation  and  the  world, 
these  are  the  times  that  try  men's  minds, 
that  tax  our  consciousness,  our  resources  of 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  Information. 
Threats  from  without  and  problems  within 
demand  every  shred  of  the  most  ancient 
wisdom  and  the  most  recent  Information— 
to  cope  with  the  challenges  of  a  nuclear 
war,  to  seize  the  opportunities  of  unprece- 
dented technologrical  progress,  to  enrich  the 
resources  of  freedom.  We.  the  greatest  li- 
brary on  Elarth  serving  the  greatest  repub- 
lic, are  needed  as  never  l)efore  by  an  impris- 
oned humanity.  For  many— perhaps  most- 
peoples  of  the  Earth,  those  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  In  other  enslaved  nations,  this 
Library  remains  the  only  place  where  they 
can  freely  learn  at>out  themselves. 

This  crisis  has  not  been  created  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Our  Nation  s  library  re- 
mains respected  and  envied  worldwide.  The 
crisis  has  not  been  created  by  inexpertlse, 
neglect,  waste.  Indolence,  or  dishonesty  In 
the  Library  of  Congress.  It  has  been  created 
by  the  Congress,  the  same  Institution  and 
the  same  people  who  have  built  this  great 
Library,  and  to  whom  It  belongs  before  all 
others. 

If  the  announced  budgetary  policy  is  pur- 
sued for  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Na- 
tion's library— your  main  resource  of  knowl- 
edge and  Information— will  quickly  deterio- 
rate. It  has  taken  two  centuries  to  build  this 
institution.  It  can  be  disintegrated  In  a 
decade  and  destroyed  in  two  decades.  And  so 
It  will  be  unless  the  fiscal  policy  toward  the 
Library  is  repaired  and  reversed. 

This  greatest  library  on  Earth- a  monu- 
ment to  our  Founders'  faith  in  knowledge,  a 
byproduct  of  our  Nations  faith  in  freedom 
of  Inquiry,  will  become  a  byword  and  a 
symlMl  of  Nation's  lack  of  faith  in  itself,  a 
symptom  of  a  Nation  In  terror  and  decline. 
Historians  will  not  fall  to  note  that  a  people 
who  could  spend  $300  billion  on  their  de- 
fense would  not  spend  $18  million  on  their 
knowledge— and  could  not  even  keep  their 
libraries  open  in  the  evening.  Historians  will 
look  with  amazement  and  incredulity  at  a 
Nation  that  could  once  afford  to  build  grand 
structures  bearing  the  names  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and  James  Madi- 
son—all lovers  and  champions  of  knowl- 
edge—yet decided  it  could  no  longer  afford 
to  acquire  as  effectively  and  abundantly  as 
possible,  the  current  sources  of  knowledge. 
They  will  recall  the  last  epoch  of  the 
Roman  Empire  when  Romans  were  so  fear- 
ful of  the  barbarians  that  they  Imitated  the 
barbarians.  These  are  not  the  priorities  of 
civilization  and  freedom. 

The  two  large  retreats  mandated  on  us  by 
the  Congress  are  both  antidemocratic  and 
antlknowledge.  How  can  we  justify  or  ex- 
plain this  to  our  people  or  to  the  world? 
Dare  we  say,  simply,  that  our  Nation,  per- 
haps the  first  Nation  on  Earth  explicitly 
founded  on  knowledge,  is  now  ready  to  dis- 
integrate and  destroy  its  own  foundations. 
Knowledge  Is  not  a  rock  that  we  Inherit 
from  the  geologic  past,  it  Is  a  living  growing 
organism  constantly  In  need  of  nourishment 
and  renewal— the  special  task  of  your  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

The  disaster  which  I  describe,  the  shame 
which  will  come  on  this  Nation,  If  the  Con- 
gress pursues  a  policy  of  disintegrating  Its 
Library,  can  be  averted  only  If  this  Commit- 
tee restores  In  our  1987  budget  the  cuts 
made  In  1986,  and  keeps  your  Library  thriv- 
ing and  growing,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  the  need  for  in- 
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formation.  Of  course.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  proceed  as  it  wishes.  But  It  is 
my  sworn  duty  under  the  Constitution  to 
alert  the  Congress  to  what  It  Is  doing,  and 
use  all  my  efforts  to  save  the  Congress  and 
all  of  us  from  a  historic  disaster. 

The  Congre&s  has  t>ecome  understandably 
suspicious  01  all  claims  for  priority  on  our 
Nation's  public  resources.  We  have  l>een 
told  that  the  ""Government"'  should  only 
take  on  what  the  "Gove-  nment"  can  afford. 
But  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
"Government"  can  afford  nothing,  not  one 
bomber  or  aircraft  carrier.  It  is  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  can  or  cannot  afford.  And 
the  Congress  determines  the  priorities  In  ex- 
pending what  they  provide.  The  fact  that 
some  claims  of  priority  are  ill-founded  or  bi- 
zarre does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  prior- 
ities. The  fact  that  "special  Interests "  seek 
improper  special  consideration  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  no  rational  or  patriotic 
priorities.  Among  these,  alongside  our  Na- 
tion's defense,  we  must  put  our  Nation's 
knowledge.  An  ignorant  Nation,  an  incom- 
pletely informed  Congress,  will  not  have  the 
power  to  defend  itself.  Nor  can  a  Nation 
that  undervalues  knowledge  hope  to  remain 
free. 

I  beg  this  Committee  to  recognize  that 
knowledge  Is  not  simply  another  commodi- 
ty. On  the  contrary,  knowledge  is  never 
used  up;  it  Increases  by  diffusion,  and  grows 
by  dispersion.  Knowledge  and  information 
cannot  be  quantitatively  assessed,  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  GNP.  Any  willful  cut  In  our 
resources  of  knowledge  Is  an  act  of  self-de- 
struction. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  an 
alarmist,  but  an  honest  person  sounding  the 
alarm.  We  have  seen  many  groups  march  on 
Washington— farmers,  advocates  of  school 
prayer,  and  many  others— all  witness  to  the 
constitutional  freedom  of  all  of  us  to  peti- 
tion our  representatives  In  Congress.  The 
strength— and  the  weakness— of  the  cause 
which  I  espouse  on  behalf  of  the  Congress" 
Library  and  the  World  of  Learning  Is  pre- 
cisely that  we  do  not  speak  for  any  special 
interest  or  any  one  party  or  opinion.  The 
cause  of  knowledge  is  the  most  general  of 
all  Interests  for  a  free  people.  The  l)eneflcl- 
aries  of  knowledge,  of  the  Information  sup- 
plied to  Congress  and  the  free  explorers  of 
knowledge,  are  everywhere.  Their  largest 
numbers  are  still  unborn.  We  will  fall  In  our 
duty  to  our  posterity  If  we  do  not  hand  on 
to  them  the  fully-stocked,  properly  orga- 
nized treasure  of  wisdom  of  the  past  which 
it  has  taken  us  two  centuries  to  accumulate. 

As  a  servant  of  the  Congress,  I  beg  this 
Committee  to  do  what  it  can  to  repair  the 
damage  being  done  by  budgetary  cuts.  To 
restore  your  great  resource  of  knowledge, 
your  Library,  to  Its  suture.  Its  progress,  and 
Its  promise.  My  eloquent  predecessor, 
during  the  last  World  War,  described  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  as  a  Portress  of  Freedom. 
There  can  be  no  more  accurate  description 
of  our  proper  role,  and  the  priority  that 
your  Committee  should  help  restore. 
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EEOC  DECISIONS  FAVORABLE 
TO  FEDERAL  WORKERS  ARE 
BINDING  UPON  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  March  4.  1986 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  this  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Nielson. 

On  October  8,  1985  the  Employment  and 
Housing  Subcommittee  held  a  heanng  on  the 
EEOC  complaint  processing  system  for  Feder- 
al workers.  Many  subcommittee  members 
were  dismayed  to  Inam  that  in  the  recent 
case  of  Moore  versus  Devlne,  the  11th  circuit 
court  of  appeals  suggested  that  an  EEOC  de- 
cision favorable  to  a  Federal  Government  env 
ployee  is  not  binding,  and  that  a  Federal  court 
has  the  power  to  determine  the  merits  of  the 
claim  independently  if  the  agency  refuses  to 
comply  with  the  EEOC  decision. 

The  ranking  minority  memt>er  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Nielson,  and  I  felt  that  this 
decision  made  a  mockery  of  the  time<onsum- 
ing  and  expensive  complaint  system.  There- 
fore, together  with  50  of  our  colleagues,  we 
wrote  to  the  President  to  recommend,  as  one 
possible  alternative,  the  issuance  of  an  Execu- 
tive order  directing  all  agencies  to  comply  with 
final  decisions  of  the  EEOC  in  Federal  em- 
ployee discrimination  complaint  cases.  Simul- 
taneously, the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  [EEOC]  urged  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  file  a  motion  with  the  circuit  court 
asking  for  clarification  of  this  potentially  dam- 
aging decision. 

We  commend  the  EEOC  for  this  effort  and 
are  pleased  to  report  that  on  January  30. 
1986  the  11th  circuit  court  of  appeals  clarified 
Its  opinion  In  Moore  verstus  Devine  to  state 
that  EEOC  decisions  favorable  to  Federal  em- 
ployees claiming  discnminatton  are  binding 
upon  Federal  agencies  and  upon  disthct 
courts. 

A  copy  of  that  decision  follows: 

[U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  11th  Circuit.  Jan. 
30. 1986] 

Lawrknce    Ellis    Moore,    PLAnrrirr-AmL- 
lant,  v.  Donalo  Devine.  director  of  the 

OFFICE   OF   personnel   MANAGEMENT   ET   AL., 
DEFENDANTS-APPELLEES     . 

(No.  84-8416) 

Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia. 

On  petition  for  rehearing  (Opinion 
August  12.  1985.  11  Cir.,  767  F.2d  1541). 

Before  Kravitch  and  Clark,  Circuit 
Judges,  and  Peck.*  Senior  Circuit  Judge. 

Clark,  Circuit  Judge: 

The  appellees  and  the  Lawyers'  Commit- 
tee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  ("Lawyers' 
Committee ").  as  amicus  curiae,  have  asked 
us  to  clarify  Section  III  of  our  opinion  in 
Moore  v.  Devine.  767  F.2d  1541  (11th  Cir. 
1985).  We  held  that  a  district  court  faced 
with  a  Title  VII  claim  filed  by  a  federal  em- 
ployee Is  not  l>ound  by  a  previously  entered 
final  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission ( "EEOC")  decision  with  respect  to 
such  a  claim,  whether  favorable  or  unfavor- 


•Honorable  John  W.  Peck,  Senior  U.8   arcult 
Judge  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  iltUnc  by  designation. 
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able  to  the  employee.  We  sUted  that  the 
district  court  may  independently  determme 
in  a  trial  de  novo  the  merits  of  the  employ- 
ees  claim.  Id.  at  1549-1551  (captioned  ■'£n- 
foTcernent  of  the  Final  EEOC  Orxierp.  Upon 
now  being  better  informed  about  the  appli- 
cable federal  regulations  and  case  law,  we 
find  that  they  require-  that  the  datnct 
courts  enforce  final  EEOC  decisions  favor- 
ble  to  federal  employees  when  requested  to 
do  so  We  therefore  grant  the  government  s 
Motion  to  Clarify  and  the  Lawyers'  Commit- 
tees  Petition  for  Rehearing,  and  issue  this 
opinion  to  clarify  our  previous  discussion. 
Nonetheless,  because  the  EEOC  order  in 
this  case  is  in  large  part  unenforceable  and 
because  the  employee.  Lawrence  Moore,  re- 
Quested  that  the  district  court  hear  the 
merits  of  his  claims,  we  hold  that  the  em- 
ployee is  not  entitled  to  enforcement  of  the 
EEOC  order  in  this  case. 

I.  Background  ' 
On  August  10.  1981.  the  EEOC  issued  a  de^ 
cision  in  which  it  found  against  Moore  with 
respect  to  his  claim  of  race  discrimination  m 
promotion  but  that  Moore  had  been  discn- 
minatorily  excluded  from  the  Officer  of  the 
Day  Program.  The  EEOC  in  the  same  deci- 
sion concluded  that  it  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient   information    to    determine    whether 

Moores  job  should  »>«  i«f'»«!i('f -4or 
grade  level  GS-13  to  GS-14.  The  EEOC 
order  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
COPM")  to  provide  Moore  with  equal  op- 
portunities -to  participate  in  all  aspects  of 
the  job  shared  by  other  Executive  level 
staff  including  but  not  limited  to  the  Offi- 
cer of  the  Day  Project."  Record  at  51.  and 
to  conduct  an  audit  comparing  the  func- 
tions of  Moores  position  with  those  of  a 
GS-14  labor  relations  position.  Id.  at  so. 
The  EEOC  further  order  the  OPM  to 
"submit  a  plan  outlining  realistic  steps  that 
it  [wouldl  take  to  enhance  [Mooresl 
upward  mobility  within  the  AtlanU  area 
above  the  GS-13  level."  l±  at  51. 

On  September  14.  1981.  OPM  notified  the 
EEOC  that  it  could  not  comply  with  the 
order  because  Moore  had  not  been  in  ite 
employ  since  his  position  was  transferred  to 
the  EEOC  in  1979 '  and  because  the  Officer 
of  the  Day  Program  no  longer  existed.  Due 
to  the  -impossibility  or  mootness  of  the  .  .  . 
ordered  action."  OPM  considered  the  case 
to  require  no  further  action.  Id.  at  53-54. 

Moore  then  fUes  suit  against  OPM  and 
the  EEOC  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia. 
In  his  amended  complaint.  Moore  raised  the 
same  claims  that  he  had  presented  to  the 
EEOC.  as  well  as  others  not  relevant  to  the 
present  discussion,  and  requested  that  the 
court  "conduct  a  hearing  on  the  meriU  of 
this  action."  Record  at  83.  Nowhere  is  his 
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■  We  include  only  those  facts  necessary  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  law  clarified  herein.  Set  Moore. 
767  P.2d  at  1542-1544  for  a  more  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  facts  of  this  case. 

•  Moore  was  never  actually  employed  by  OI'M.  Me 
had  been  employed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion (CSC")  at  the  lime  the  alleged  discnmiMtion 
arose  His  position  was  transferred  to  the  EEOC  in 
1979  when  the  functions  of  the  CSC  were  taken 
over  by  the  EEOC  and  OPM.  Apparently  sorrie  of 
the  alleged  discriminatory  acts  related  to  a  position 
held  by  Moore  prior  to  his  placement  in  the  posi- 
"ion  eventually  transferred  to  the  EEOC.  This  first 
position  was  likely  transferred  to  OPM  explaining 
Why  the  order  was  directed  to  OPM  and  why 
OPMs  letter  refusing  compliance  indicated  Moore 
had  once  worked  at  OPM  although  Moore  had 
never  actually  been  employed  Ihere.^  text  ac- 
companying n.  1  of  our  first  opinion.  787  F.2d  1543 
for  a  summary  of  the  changes  resulting  from  the 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1978. 


complaint  did  Moore  mention  the  EEOCs 
order  or  request  its  enforcement.  However. 
Moore  did  request  enforcement  of  the 
EEOC  order  in  Proposed  Findings  of  Pact 
submitted  to  the  court  before  ^ri<^-^^^ 
at  181  (apparently  supplementing  his  Pre- 
trial Memorandum;  see  Record  at  158).  He 
also  submitted  proposed  findings  on  the 
merits  of  his  claims. 

Following  trial,  the  district  court  ordered 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  defendants  and 
issued  a  memorandum   in  support  of  the 
order  in  which  it  addressed  the  enforcement 
issue  as  raised  in  Moores  Proposed  Findings 
of    Pact.    Noting    that    the    EEOC    order 
■misses  the  point  that  Mr.  Moore  was  not 
an  OPM  employee."  the  court  found  that 
the  comparative  audit  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  do.  Record  at  202.  Because  of  this 
difficulty  and  because  it  had  found  against 
Moore  on  the  merits  of  tne  reclassification 
issue  the  court  refused  to  enforee  the  order. 
Id.  at  208.  In  reaching  its  decision,  the  court 
assumed  that  it  was  not  bound  by  the  EEOC 
decision.  Id.  It  did  not  address  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  other  actions  ordered  by  the 
EEOC.  but  did  find  that  Moore  had  not 
been  discriminatorily  excluded  from  the  Of- 
ficer of  the  Day  Program  as  participation 
was  voluntary  and  he  had  not  volunteered. 
On  appeal,  the  parties  agreed  that  the 
issue  whether  the  district  court  was  bound 
by  an  EEOC  decision  favorable  to  a  federal 
employee  was  a  quesiton  of  first  impression. 
We  affirmed  the  district  courts  refusal  to 
enforce  the  EEOC  decision. 
II.  Discussion 
Our  holding  relied  on  Chandler  v.  RowU- 
bush.  425  US.  840.  96  S.Ct.  1949.  48  L.Ed.2d 
416   (1976).   The   Supreme   Court   held   m 
ChawUer  that  a  federal  employee  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  a  final  EEOC  decision  is  enti- 
tled to  trial  de  novo  of  his  or  her  Title  VII 
claim  in  federal  court.  Reviewing  the  lan- 
guage and  legislative  history  of  Title  VII. 
the  Court  concluded  that  Congress  intended 
to  afford  the  same  broad  protection  to  fed- 
eral,   sute    and    private-sector    employees 
through  access  to  de  novo  consideration  of 
allegations    of    discrimination    in    federal 
court.  Id.  at  849-862.  96  S.Ct.  at  1954-1960. 
Relying  on  the  general  pri  iciple  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  treat  federal,  state  and 
private-sector  employees  alike,  and  reason- 
ing from  several  cases  in  which  EEOC  find- 
ings of  probable  state  or  private-sector  dis- 
crimination were  held  to  be  non-binding,  we 
concluded  that  EEOC  orders  favorable  to 
federal  employees  are  similarly  non-binding. 
We  failed  to  take  into  account  significant 
differences  between  the  EEOCs  role  in  ad- 
judicating   federal    employees"    Title    Vli 
claims  and  iU  role  in  handling  such  claims 
by  state  and  private-sector  employees. 

The  EEOC  has  no  power  to  order  correc- 
tive action  when  it  finds  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  sUte  or  private-sector  discrimination 
has  occurred.  Rather,  it  must  attempt  to 
eliminate      the      discriminatory      practice 
through  informal  methods  of  conciliation. 
29  C  P  R.  S  1601.24(a).  If  conciliation  fails, 
the  EEOC  issues  to  the  employee  a  notice  of 
right  to  sue  pursuant  to  §  1601.28(b),  allow- 
ing the  employee  to  institute  an  independ- 
ent action  in  federal  dUtrict  court.  As  the 
EEOC  may  not  order  remedial  action,  the 
issue  of  the  binding  nature  of  an  EEOC  de- 
cision favorable  to  a  sUte  or  private-sector 
employee  never  arises. 

The  administrative  scheme  and  the  role  oi 
the  EEOC  are  qu'te  different  when  federal 
employee  charges  are  filed.  Assuming  infor- 
mal resolution  has  not  occurred,  the  federal 
employee  has  a  right  to  an  administrative 
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hearing  within  the  employing  agency  before 
a  neutral  complaints  examiner.  29  c.r.K. 
ii  1613.217(b).  1613.218(a).  The  compl^U 
examiner,  upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
issues  findings  and  analysis"  and  a  "recom- 
mended decision"  on  the  merits  of  the  com- 
plaint, including  reconunended  "remedla^ 
action."  5  1613.218(g).  That  recommended 
decision  becomes  "a  final  decision  binding 
on  the  agency"  employer  If  the  agency  does 
not  act  to  reject  or  modify  the  decision 
within  30  days  after  lU  submission  to  the 
agency.  S  1613.220(d). 

The   employee    may    appeal    an    adverse 
agency      decision      to      the      Commission. 
S  1613.231(a).  The  EEOC  Issues  a  "written 
decision  setting  forth  its  reasons."  It  is  also 
authorized  to  "remand  a  complaint  to  the 
agency  for  additional  investigation  or  a  re- 
hearing."    5  1613.234.     When     the     EEOC 
orders  corrective  action,  "the  agency  shall 
report  promptly  to  the  [EEOCl  that  the 
corrective  action  has  been  taken.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  [EEOCl  is  final,  but  shall  con- 
tain a  notice  of  right  to  file  a  civil  action 
"  Id.  Although  the  agency  may  request 
reconsideration  by  the  Commissioners  of  an 
adverse  decision,  when  there  has  been  no 
timely  request  for  reopening,  or  reopening 
has  been  denied,  the  agency  must  imple- 
ment the  corrective  action  ordered  by  the 
EEOC.  5  1613.235(a). 

(1)  Thus,  in  contrast  to  the  more  limited 
administrative  scheme  applicable  to  EEOC 
review  of  claims  of  state  or  private-sector 
employee  discrimination,  the  administrative 
scheme  envisioned  by  Congress  for  resolu- 
tion of  such  federal  disputes  grants  to  the 
complaints  examiners  and  the  EEOC  the 
power  to  Issue  final,  binding  decisions  order- 
ing corrective  action  by  the  agency  employ- 
er A  state  or  private-sector  employee  must 
seek  adjudicative  relief  from  the  district 
court.   However,   a   federal   employee   may 
obtain  such  relief  through  his  employing 
agency  and  the  Commission  with  an  en- 
forcement order  from  the  district  court  If 
the  agency  fails  to  comply.  Alternatively, 
the  employee  may  elect  to  seek  relief  from 
the  district  court  In  the  same  manner  as  a 
sUte    or    private-sector    employee,    as    de- 
scribed  in   Chandler.^  Our  prior  decision, 
held  that  a  final  agency  or  EEOC  order  that 
is  favorable  to  a  federal  employee  was  not  a 
final  adjudication  and  should  be  re-lltlgated 
de  novo  In  the  district  court.  That  would  re- 
quire an  employee  who  has  successfully  In- 
voked an  administrative  scheme  designed  to 
bind  agencies  to  remedy  discrimination  to 
prove  his  or  her  entire  case  again  In  federal 
court  when  the  agency  refuses  to  take  the 
ordered  corrective  action.  This  result  would 
undercut  the  utility  of  administrative  dis- 
pute resolution  provided  In  the  sUtute  and 
regulations,  which  gives  the  employee  the 
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'  Section  2«  C.F.R.  i  1613.281  (1985)  sUles  in  per- 
tinent part;  ,.  _,    J  ,.     „.i 

An  employee  or  applicant  is  authorized  by  section 
717(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  as  amended.  84  SUt. 
112.  to  file  a  civil  action  In  an  appropriate  United 
States  district  court: 

(a)  Within  thirty  (30)  calendar  days  of  receipt  of 
notice  of  final  action  taken  by  the  agency  on  a  com- 

"  ""^After  one  hundred  and  eighty  (180)  calendar 
days  from  the  date  of  filing  a  complaint  with  the 
agency  if  there  has  been  no  decision. 

(c)  Within  thirty  (30)  calendar  days  after  receipt 
of  final  action  taken  by  the  Commission  and  the 
complaint,  or  . ..       ,     j 

(d)  After  one  hundred  and  eighty  (180)  calendar 
days  from  the  date  of  filing  an  appeal  with  the 
Commission,  if  there  has  been  no  Commission  deci- 
sion. 


option  of  adjudicating  the  issue  of  discrimi- 
nation In  the  administrative  forum  or  in  the 
district  court. 

Our  discussion  in  Moore  v.  Devine,  767 
F.2d  1541,  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  Ninth 
Circuit's  holding  in  Houseton  v.  Nimmo,  670 
F.2d  1375  (9th  Clr.  1982).  The  employee  in 
that  case  sued  to  enforce  a  Civil  Service 
Commission  ("CSC")«  decision  finding  dis- 
crimination In  training  and  ordering  the 
agency  to  commence  a  training  program  for 
the  employee.  The  coiirt  of  appeals  held 
that  once  the  CSC  declslot^became  final,  it 
was  properly  subject  to  wK<nforcement 
order  in  federal  court.  cltingaO  C.F.R. 
{  1613.235(b).  Houseton,  670  F.2d  at  1378. 
Federal  district  courts  have  uniformly 
granted  requests  for  enforcement  of  favor- 
able final  agency  and  EEOC  decisions  with- 
out requiring  de  novo  review  of  the  merits 
of  the  discrimination  claims,  unless  the 
court  has  found  the  relief  ordered  to  be  out- 
side the  EEOCs  authority.  Sec,  e.g.,  Pearch 
V.  Pierce,  31  Fair  Empl.  Prac.Cas.  (BNA) 
1403.  1405-1406  (D.D.C.1982):  MarguUs  v. 
Block,  38  Pair  Empl.  Prac.Cas.  (BNA)  1244 
(D.Or.l981)  WhiU  v.  HHS.  30  Fair 
Empl.Prac.Cas.  880.  882  (D.D.C.1981). 

[21  Were  we  presented  with  a  straightfor- 
ward case  in  which  the  employee  had  filed 
suit  in  federal  court  seeking  only  to  enforce 
a  favorable  EEOC  order,  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  reverse  the  district  court  and  order 
enforcement.  However,  this  case  Is  compli- 
cated by  several  factors  that  lead  us  to 
affirm  the  district  court's  judgment  with  re- 
spect to  this  issue. 

The  EEOCs  order,  while  favorable  to 
Moore  in  several  respects,  is  unenforceable 
because  it  Is  directed  to  an  agency  in  which 
Moore  is  not  employed  and  because  it  re- 
quires that  Moore  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  a  program  that  no  longer  exists.  Moore 
v^as  working  for  the  EEOC  at  the  time  the 
EEOC  ordered  OPM  to  take  corrective 
action.  To  the  extent  the  order  requires  con- 
tinuing effort  to  ensure  that  Moore  be  given 
equal  opportunities  to  participate  in  various 
stjJf  programs  and  to  move  upward  within 
the  agency  and  government,  it  is  Impossible 
for  OPM  to  carry  out.  OPM  can  hardly  be 
expected  specifically  to  redress  discrimina- 
tion suffered  by  someone  with  whom  It  is 
not  associated  and  over  whom  it  exercises 
no  authority.  Nor  can  the  agency  be  expect- 
ed to  place  the  employee  In  a  program  that 
has  not  existed  for  years. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  OPM  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  Implement  that  part  of  the  decision 
ordering  a  comparative  audit.  While  OPM 
does  not  employ  Moore  and  cannot  reclassi- 
fy his  position,  it  does  employ  the  position 
with  which  Moore  seeks  comparison  and  is 
the  successor  to  the  agency  that  originally 
classified  Moore's  position.  Arguably,  it  may 
have  been  appropriate  for  the  EEOC  to 
order  OPM  to  conduct  the  comparative 
audit.  Even  so,  because  Moore  pled  and  tried 
the  merits  of  this  claim  in  the  district  court, 
he  Is  foreclosed  from  complaining  about  the 
district  court's  decision  independently  to 
review  the  reclassification  issue  and  to  disre- 
gard the  EEOCs  decision. 

[3,4]  We  do  not  hereby  suggest  tht  an  em- 
ployee who  seeks  redress  of  an  agency's  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  an  order  requiring  fur- 
ther fact-finding  Invariably  thereby  opens 
the  merits  of  his  or  her  claim  to  de  novo 
review  by  the  district  court.  The  employee 
may  request  enforcement  by  the  district 
court  without  requesting  and  trying  the 
merits  of  the  claim.  However,  where,  as 
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here,  the  employee  files  a  complaint  asking 
the  district  court  to  consider  the  case  on  the 
merits  and  proceeds  to  trial  de  novo  of  the 
very  claims  resolved  by  the  EEOC,  he  or  she 
cannot  complain  when  the  district  court  In- 
dependently resolves  the  claims  on  the 
merits.* 

We  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  case  in 
which  the  employee  has  prevailed  before 
the  EEOC  and  then  been  required  to  submit 
his  or  her  proof  anew  at  the  whim  of  the 
court  or  the  government.  Moore  has  been 
deprived  of  nothing  that  he  would  have  re- 
ceived had  the  order  been  enforced.  OPM 
was  not  in  a  position  to  comply  with  most  of 
the  order,  and  the  remaining  corrective  ac- 
tions were  performed  by  the  court.  As  the 
EEOC  had  not  rendered  a  decision  on  the 
merits  of  the  reclassification  claim,  Moore 
could  hope  to  gain  no  more  from  the  com- 
parative audit  ordered  by  the  EEOC  than  a 
fair  assessment  of  the  classification  assigned 
to  his  position.  The  court  performed  such 
an  assessment. 

Our  opinion  as  previously  filed  Is  modified 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  and  our 
previous  decision  affirming  the  judgment  of 
the  district  court  is  unchanged. 

Affirmed. 


JUDITH  FLYNN  MAPS  OUT  HER 
PATH  TO  SUCCESS 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1986 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judith 
Flynn  is  a  mother  c(  three  children,  a  student, 
a  former  school  teacher,  and  a  St.  Petersburg 
community  leader.  She  is  also  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's business  success  stones. 

Judy  is  the  founder  and  majority  stockholder 
of  Martel  Laboratories,  inc.,  our  country's  larg- 
est privately  owned  mapmaking  company 
Martel  moved  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1980,  and 
has  become  an  important  Pinellas  County  em- 
ployer. In  that  short  time.  Martel  has  quadru- 
pled its  work  force. 

More  than  90  percent  of  Martel's  business 
results  from  government  contracts.  The  com- 
pany's services  make  important  conthbutions 
to  our  country's  national  defense,  space,  and 
environmental  programs. 

Florida  Trend  magazine  reported  in  its  Feb- 
ruary 1986  issue  that  Martel's  performance 
record  with  the  government  is  matched  by 
only  a  handful  of  American  businesses.  More 
than  90  percent  of  Martel's  government  work 
is  accepted  upon  its  first  submission  to  the 
contracting  agency. 

Following  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude Florida  Trend's  article.  "Judith  Flynn: 
Charting  Success  in  the  Mapmaking  Busi- 
ness," which  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find 
of  interest.  This  is  the  account  of  a  successful 
American  businesswoman  who  has  built  a 
company  that  is  preeminent  in  its  field. 


« Predecewor  to  the  EEOC. 


•Our  holding  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  Moore  ralaed  hii  enforcement  claim  for  the 
first  time  in  his  Pre-trial  Memorandum.  The  gov. 
emment  has  not  objected  to  the  claim  on  this 
ground,  and  the  parties  and  district  court  treated 
the  claim  at  trial  as  If  properly  raised  In  the  plead- 
ings. This  Issue  was  hence  "tried  by  the  .  .  .  Implied 
consent  of  the  parilei."  and  we  muit  treat  It  u 
properly  pled.  Fed.R.Clv.P.  lS(b). 
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Judy  and  Harold  Flynn  are  good  friends  of 
mine  and  our  community  They  are  a  symbol 
of  our  Nation's  entrepreneunal  spirit  and  wttfi 
their  work  and  dedication  contribute  to  our 
country  through  a  number  of  vital  programs 
and  services. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  Florida  Trend,  February  1986 J 

Judith  Flyrr:  Chartimo  Success  m  na 

Mapmaking  Busmns 

(By  AnnetU  Miller) 

It  is  7  a.m.  and  Judith  Flynn  has  her 
morning  planned  with  callper-IIke  precision. 
After  arranging  transportation  for  her 
three  children  to  three  different  schools, 
she  will  be  installed  as  an  officer  of  a  local 
employment  council  at  7:30.  race  back  to  the 
office  for  three  succewlve  meetings  between 
9:30  and  11:30,  and  phone  ahefcJ  to  the  res- 
taurant where  she  will  eat  lunch,  "just  to 
let  them  know  I'm  coming." 

Her  work  day  will  carry  into  the  evening, 
when,  after  shepherding  children  off  to  sail- 
ing school,  choir  practice  and  ballet  lessons, 
she  will  make  phone  calls  to  company  offi- 
cials In  Baltimore  and  Chicago  ("the  best 
time  to  catch  them").  Then,  she  will  settle 
down  for  the  night— to  study  for  her  classes 
In  the  Executive  MBA  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida. 

She  has  even  extended  her  bent  for  plan- 
ning to  the  head  cold  with  which  she  awoke. 
"I  usually  shake  off  colds  In  two  days. "  she 
says,  sniffling.  "I  plan  to  be  over  it  after  to- 
morrow." 

If  Flynn  seems  to  have  her  life  well 
mapped,  it  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  business  she  runs.  At  41.  she  is  founder 
and  majority  stockholder  of  St.  Petersburg- 
based  Martel  Laboratories  Inc..  the  largest 
privately  owned  mapmaking  company  In  the 
country.  To  Flynn.  precision  planning  Is  a 
24-hour-a-day  job.  'Organlzailon  la  my 
strength."  she  says. 

In  a  business  that  demands  accuracy  to 
within  thousandths  of  an  Inch.  Flynn's  or- 
ganizational strength  has  helped  give 
Martel  the  edge  over  lu  competitors.  Since 
the  company's  Inception.  Martel's  revenues 
(about  17  million  In  fiscal  1985)  have  grown 
at  the  rate  of  66%  compounded  annually. 
Now.  she  faces  the  enviable  problem  of 
managing  for  still  more  growth.  This  De- 
cember, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  awarded  Martel  a  contract 
to  purchase  and  market  high  resolution 
photos  of  the  earth  taken  during  a  recent 
space  shuttle  mission.  The  award  marks  the 
first  time  NASA  has  allowed  a  private  com- 
pany to  market  experimental  data  from 
space.  Says  Flynn:  "We  hope  this  will  put  us 
In  a  good  position  for  more  space  shuttle 
business." 

Martel's  timely  positioning  Is  widely  rec- 
ognized by  other  government  contractors. 
But  within  its  own  community,  the  compa- 
ny is  a  virtual  unknown.  Located  obscurely 
In  a  St.  Petersburg  Industrial  park.  Martel  Is 
a  curious  mixture  of  the  artistic  and  the  sci- 
entific. Cartographers  bent  over  dMwIng 
t>oard8  still  reproduce  some  of  the  compa- 
ny's maps  the  way  12th  century  monks  re- 
produced books.  Alongside  them,  computers 
speed  up  part  of  the  work  by  allowing  map 
segmenu  to  be  traced  with  sensors  and 
stored  In  a  memory  bank. 

Because  Martel's  suff  has  quadrupled 
during  the  past  few  years,  every  available 
office  and  conference  room  In  the  company 
has  been  converted  to  photo  processing  labs 
or  other  work  areu.  Multicolored  banners 
hung  from  the  celling  serve  as  movable  par- 
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titions  between  employees.  "Offices  are  a 
low  priority  item  here."  says  Flynn.  "If  your 
office  is  needed  for  production,  you  go,"  she 

says.  __ 

Much  of  Martels  work  is  top  secret.  The 
company  provides  maps  not  only  of  land 
owned  by  the  military,  but  of  the  interiors 
of  the  nations  mUitary  installations.  And  It 
does  not  limit  itself  to  just  making  the 
maps  It  also  interprets  them.  Flynns  team 
of  biologists,  ecologists.  and  geologists  chart 
topographical  trends  and  go  out  mto  the 
field  to  check  the  accuracy  of  Martel's  prod- 
uct. Flynn,  meanwhile,  spends  most  of  her 
time  in  St.  Petersburg,  charting  the  compa- 
ny's financial  course.  About  90%  of  Martels 
business  is  with  the  government.  And  she 
has  reduced  to  a  science  the  often  complex 
task  of  dealing  with  bureaucracy.  "Marlel 
has  a  better  cash  flow  than  any  government 
contractor  Ive  come  across,  simply  because 
Judith  Flynn  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of 
seemingly  simple  things  like  how  to  bill  the 
government  the  way  they  want  to  be  billed, 
says  Phil  Enstice.  Martel's  corporate 
banker.  ^     . 

Flynns  track  record  with  contracts  has 
also  been  impressive.  Between  90%  and 
100%  of  Martels  work  is  approved  for  ac- 
ceptance the  first  time  it  U  submitted  for 
government  inspection,  a  success  rate  the 
company  shares  with  only  a  handful  of 
other  contractors. 

While  Flynn  surrounds  herself  with  scien- 
tists and  technicians,  her  own  background 
includes  nothing  more  technical  than  a  re- 
search paper  or  two  on  the  techniques  of 
poet  T.S.  Eliot.  A  graduate  of  Grove  City 
College  in  Chicago,  and  Brown  University  m 
Providence.  Rhode  Uland.  she  holds  bache- 
lors  and  master's  degrees  in  English.  Before 
beginning  her  business  career,  she  spent  two 
years  teaching  in  high  school.  "I  love  teach- 
ing very  much, "  she  says.  "But  I  found 
myself  wanting  to  be  principal  of  the  school, 
and  then  wanting  to  open  my  own  school.  I 
realized  I  wasn't  going  to  be  satisfied  unless 
1  could  run  my  own  business. " 

She  got  her  wish  six  years  later.  After 
leaving  the  teaching  field,  she  worked  in  ad- 
vertising and  as  an  assistant  to  a  controller 
of  an  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  (ALCOA) 
subsidiary.  In  1976.  when  Ralph  Nader  and 
the  environmental  movement  were  still  high 
in  the  public's  consciousness,  Flynn  and  her 
husband.  Harold,  raised  about  $50,000  to 
Uunch  Geonex.  a  holding  company   that 
would  act  as  the  umbreUa  firm  for  a  number 
of  environmental   service  companies.   The 
first  of  those  was  Martel  Laboratory  Serv- 
ices, a  chemical   analysis   laboratory   that 
conducts  tests  on  everything  from  air  pollu- 
tion to  hot  dogs.  Martel  Laboratories,  the 
mapmaking  arm,  came  next,   followed  by 
Chicago   Aerial   Survey,    an   aenal   survey 

firm. 

Of  the  three,  the  mapmakmg  business 
seemed  to  hold  the  most  promise.  A  1970s 
law  had  made  private  developers  and  major 
corporations  responsible  for  locating  wet- 
land areas  and  determining  which  were  off 
limits  to  development.  To  do  so,  they 
needed  reliable,  up-to-date  relief  maps. 

Other  industries  were  clamoring  for  maps, 
too  Utilities  needed  them  for  pinpointing 
underground  cables;  mineral  surveyors 
needed  them  to  position  offshore  drilling 

riss. 

Martel  Laboratories  soon  became  the  tail 
that  wagged  the  dog  within  Geonex.  Im- 
pressed with  Florida's  warm  weather  and  in- 
expensive labor,  the  Flynns  moved  both  the 
holding  company  and  iU  mapmaking  subsid- 
iary to  St.  Petersburg  in  1980.  Today,  more 


than  half  of  Oeonexs  525  employees  work 
In  St  Petersburg  and  the  mapmaking  arm  is 
responsible  for  nearly  half  of  Geonex's  total 
revenues.  Flynn  and  her  husband  stiU  work 
side  by  side.  While  Harold  oversees  Geon- 
ex's Baltimore  and  Chicago  divisions,  Judith 
runs  the  company's  operations  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

•Even  when  I  played  dolls,  I  had  a  store 
and  the  dolls  were  employees, "  she  says. 
Later  as  an  adult,  Flynn  saw  parallels  be- 
tween her  ability  to  teach  and  to  operate  a 
company.  "AU  my  life  I  liked  to  run  things. " 
she  says.  "It  was  just  a  natural  thing  for  me 
to  go  into  business. " 

In  the  office,  Flynn  and  her  husband  are 
careful  to  keep  their  roles  separate  "We're 
not  husband  and  wife, '  she  says.  "Were 
Harold  and  Judith. "  Though  their  jobs 
seldom  overlap,  the  Flynns  don't  leave  their 
work  at  the  office.  "We  live  it,  sleep  it,  eat 
it  "  Harold  Flynn  says  of  the  business.  Of 
Judith,  he  adds:  "She's  a  very  organized, 
detail-oriented  person  with  an  ability  to  see 
both  the  forest  and  the  trees. " 

Ever  the  teacher,  she  believes  in  traimng 
employees  to  function  independently.  "If 
you  had  to  pass  information  up  and  down 
the  line  every  day."  says  Dr.  Randy 
Vaughan.  project  manager  for  Martel's  wet- 
lands survey,  "by  the  time  you  got  finished, 
the  project  would  be  over.  Judith"s  role  is  to 
listen,  ask  questions  and  kind  of  play  Solo- 
mon." .  •  J  .J 
Most  of  her  time  outside  work  is  devoted 
to  raising  13-year-old  Caj,  9-year-old  Craig, 
and  4-year-old  Alison,  whose  birth  dates  she 
strategically  timed.  "I  had  a  theory  that  I 
could  work  with  only  one  baby  home  at  a 
time,""  she  says. 

She  has  resolved  most  of  the  guilt  feelings 
that  typically  plague  working  mothers^ 
While  a  plaque  on  the  wall  honors  her  with 
the  title  of  "Worlds  Greatest  Mom""  for  her 
work  on  her  sons  Uttle  League  team.  Flynn 
makes  no  claim  of  being  all  things  to  all 
people.  "I  got  a  bee  in  my  bonnet  last  year 
that  I  was  going  to  be  a  supermom,'"  she 
says.  "I  soon  got  cured  of  that.  I  like  my 
kids  and  I  have  a  good  relationship  with 
them.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  fact  that  I  was  happier 
working  than  being  a  full-time  mother."' 

One  of  the  few  women  in  the  sUte  to  run 
a  company  of  Martels  size.  Flynn  is  a 
founding  member  of  the  Committee  of  200. 
a  national  organization  of  business  women 
whose  membership  roster  Includes  Playboy 
Enterprises  President  Christie  Hefner  and 
author  and  management  expert  Dr.  Rosa- 
beth  Moss  Kanter. 

Her  MBA  work  wont  be  finished  for  an- 
other three  semesters.  But  Flynn  already  is 
planning  to  begin  work  on  her  fourth  a«i- 
demic  degree— this  one  in  contract  law.  An 
admitted  Type-A  personality,  she  has  re- 
solved to  keep  a  rein  on  her  tendency  to 
think  too  far  ahead.  That  may  be  a  hopeless 
task.  She  sighs:  "Ive  put  it  in  my  two-year 
plan." 
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my  distinct  honor  today  to  rise  and  pay  tribute 
to  those  ¥»ho  have  been  affiliated  with  this 
fine  organization  over  the  years. 

As  some  may  know,  to  quality  as  an  "Early 
Bird."  an  individual  needed  to  have  gone  aloft 
alone  by  airplane,  balloon,  glider,  or  airsNp 
before  December  17,  1916.  This  date  com- 
memorates the  13th  anniversary  of  the  Wright 
brothers'  first  powered  flight  and  is  equally 
significant  because  it  predates  the  U.S.  entry 
into  Worid  War  I  by  4  months.  According  to 
Earty  Bird  organizers,  the  mass  training  and 
production  of  ainnen  by  the  military  signaled 
the  end  of  an  era  where  daredevils  and  barn- 
stormers controlled  the  skies. 

Of  596  men  and  women  who  qualified  as 
Earty  Birds,  only  19  sun^ive  today.  Although 
names  of  many,  such  as  Glenn  Curtis.  Glenn 
Martin,  and  Allan  Lockheed,  became  well 
known  throughout  the  aviation  community, 
most  were  unsung  heros  who  risked  their  lives 
to  pursue  a  dream.  It  goes  without  saying, 
however,  that  the  tremendous  strides  we  have 
made  in  aeronautics  over  the  years  can  be 
traced  back  to  those  Earty  Birds  whose  dedi- 
cation, patriotism,  and  sense  of  adventure 
made  them  truly  special  individuals. 

Following  is  an  excellent  article  on  Earty 
Birds  of  Aviation  which  includes  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  this  unique  organization.  It's  a  very  fas- 
cinating story  and  I  highly  recommend  that  ev- 
eryone read  it.  And,  in  conclusion.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  know  that  you  join  me  in  congratulating 
and  commending  all  those  who  have  dedicat- 
ed themselves  to  presen«ng  the  legacy  of 
Earty  Birds  of  America.  You  can  be  sure  that 
their  efforts  have  not  gone  unnoticed  and  I  am 
confident  that  for  years  to  come,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  hear  of  the  exploits  of  those  596  men 
and  women  who  were  instrumental  in  getting 
the  aviation  industry  off  the  ground. 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  "Hmes.  Feb.  27.  1986] 
The  Last  or  The  Early  Birds  Stiu.  Soar 
Like  Eagles 

PIONEERS  ARK  SATISHED  THAT  THEY  HELPED 
CONTRIBUTE  TO  TODAY'S  AVIATION  SUCCESSES 

(By  Paul  Dean) 

Year  by  year,  the  old  soldiers  of  aviation 
are  fading  away. 

Of  596  men  and  women  who  seven  decades 
ago  qualified  for  an  air  corps  that  would  call 
itself  the  Early  Birds  of  Aviation  Inc..  only 
19  survive. 

Henri  Fabre.  pilot  of  the  world  s  first  sea- 
plane in  1910,  died  in  Prance  last  year  at  the 
age  of  101.  That  leaves  Sir  Thomas  Sopwith. 
98— near-immortal  for  having  out-lived  his 
fighter  planes  and  aU  the  World  War  I  aces 
they  created— as  the  oldest  member  of  the 
association  and  the  breed. 

Forrest  Wysong  of  Laguna  Hills  is  92  and 
knows  he  will  be  the  Early  Birds'  last  presi- 
dent before  the  office  must  be  assumed  by 
an  associate  member,  a  son  or  daughter, 
widow  or  grandchild  of  a  pioneer.  At  a  Balti- 
more gathering  in  1980.  only  eight  original 
members  attended.  In  Los  Angeles  last  year, 
the  numl)er  was  less. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1986 
Mr.   ANDERSON.   Mr.   Speaker,   later  this 
year  the  58th  annual  reunion  of  Earty  Birds  of 
Aviabon.  Inc.,  will  be  held  in  Seattle,  WA.  It  is 


MEETIHC  IN  SEATTLE 

Who  knows  how  many  there  will  be  for 
September's  58th  annual  reunion  In  Seattle? 
One  thing,  however  is  known.  The  day  will 
come  when  an  associate  will  rise  and  move: 
"That  whereas  all  qualified  members  of  an 
aeronauatical  organization  formed  by  those 
who  flew  solo  before  Dec.  17, 1916.  have  now 
taken  their  final  flights,  it  is  proposed. .  .  ." 
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"And  that's  when  you  become  a  historical 
group,"  secretary  Jo  Lees  C(X>per  said. 
"That's  when  we  become  the  Early  Birds 
Historical  Society."' 

Cooper,  of  Pasadena,  Is  a  perfect  affiliate. 
one  of  147  associates  keeping  the  group 
alive.  Her  late  father  was  Early  Bird  Walter 
Lees.  Not  a  household  name,  perhaps.  But 
he  did  teach  Billy  Mitchell  how  to  fly.  Now 
his  daughter  is  making  sure  that  men  such 
as  Walter  Lees  dont  t>ecome  forgotten  fore- 
runners, that  their  histories  are  written  and 
taped  t>efore  it"s  too  late,  that  their  reun- 
ions are  publicized— and  that  as  many  of 
those  19  old-timers  as  possible  attend  the 
final  gatherings. 

Ironically,  Cooper  noted  that  a  number 
don't  attend  reunions  because  of  the  ex- 
pense of  commercial  flights.  She  geU  crusty 
at  the  implication.  "Yet  these  (Early  Birds) 
are  the  people  who  put  "em  (airlines)  in 
business.  Without  these  guys.  we"d  all  be 
traveling  by  train. " 

True.  The  earliest  Early  Birds  were  a 
worldwide  brotherhood  of  men  whose 
names  became  companies  and  endowed  air- 
planes. Glenn  Curtiss.  Glenn  Martin.  Allan 
Lockheed. 

A  LIST  or  PEATS 

Some  are  better  known  for  their  feats:  Cal 
Rodgers  in  1910  was  the  first  man  to  fly 
across  the  United  States,  even  if  his  Wright 
biplane  did  take  49  days.  Louis  Bleriot  made 
the  first  aerial  crossing  of  the  English 
Channel  in  1909.  Igor  Sikorsky  in"  1939  de- 
signed and  later  built  and  flew  the  world's 
first  helicopter. 

But  mayl>e  there's  a  greater  tribute  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  Early  Birds  In  recalling  the 
fliers  who  were  never  considered  for  mem- 
bership: Charles  Undbergh  (first  flight: 
1922).  Wiley  Post  (1925).  Amelia  Earhart 
(1921).  Chuck  Yeager  (1942).  Jimmy  Doollt- 
tle  (1917)  and  Eddie  Rickenbacker  (1917). 

Early  Birds  must  have  gone  aloft  alone  by 
airplane,  balloon,  glider,  or  airship  t>efore 
Dec.  17,  1916. 

That  deadline  commemorates  the  13th  an- 
niversary of  the  Wright  brothers'  first  pow- 
ered flight.  More  important,  it  predates  the 
United  SUtes'  entry  into  World  War  I  by 
four  months. 

And  that,  sniffed  Early  Bird  organizers, 
marks  the  moment  when  the  gentlemanly 
standing  and  dare-devilment  of  aviation 
became  somewhat  uinted  by  the  wholesale 
training  of  airmen  by  the  military. 

So.  in  1928.  over  a  happy  dinner  that  in- 
volved pilots  and  aviation  writers  attending 
a  flight  exposition  in  Chicago,  the  Early 
Birds  were  formed.  Membership  sprawled 
worldwide  among  men  and  women  who  had 
shared  a  single  feeling:  "With  tears  stream- 
ing through  our  leaky  goggles,  trousers  slap- 
ping against  our  spindly  legs,  we  experi- 
enced the  thrill  that  only  we  Early  Birds 
were  to  experience."  said  one  founding 
father.  Russell  Holderman.  He  died  in  the 
"608. 

They  also  held  a  common  purpose:  '"To 
get  together  and  shoot  the  breeze  at>out 
how  great  we  were."  Dr.  Paul  Garber  said. 
Garber.  86.  also  is  a  Ramsey  Fellow  and  his- 
torian emeritus  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's National  Air  and  Space  Museum.  "I'm 
the  oldest  thing  around  here  .  .  .  except  the 
mununy  on  the  third  floor." 

Garber.  like  so  many  Early  Birds,  soloed 
beneath  a  wobbly  homemade  glider.  The 
ribs  were  barrel  staves.  Plans  were  a  mental 
approximation  of  an  existing  design. 
Mother  donated  the  wing  fabric,  a  dress- 
maker's bolt  of  red  chintz. 
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On  Aug.  IS  1915.  he  was  towed  behind  a 
car  into  the  wind  and  became  airborne  not 
too  far  from  what  was  then  an  outsklrt  of 
Washington.  "I  must  have  got  about  SO  feet 
high  and  I  easily  cleard  some  S-feet-tall 
trees."  Garber  said. 

"I  recently  pointed  out  those  trees  to 
somebody  and  told  how  I  glided  over  them. 
They  are  75  feet  tall  now  ...  at  the  comer 
of  California  Street  and  Massachusetu 
Avenue." 

Early  Birds  were  inspired  by  watching 
public  nights  of  the  Wright  brothers.  Many 
members  were  balloonUts.  Those  who  chose 
to  obuin  pilot  licenses  applied  not  to  the 
federal  government  but  to  the  Aero  Club  of 
America.  Flighu  were  a  matter  of  intrepid 
trial  and  bruising  error  because  so  many 
Early  Birds  taught  themselves  how  to  fly. 
As  did  Sir  Thomas  SopwIth. 

He  crashed  on  his  first  flight  at  Brook- 
lands  Aerodrome  near  London  in  1910.  Less 
than  a  month  later,  just  l>efore  lunch,  he 
taxied  a  biplane  for  the  first  time,  took  off 
In  the  afternoon  and  had  his  pilot's  certifi- 
cate (No.  31)  from  the  Royal  Aero  Club  of 
Great  Britain  by  teatlme. 

Only  five  years  later,  with  their  designer 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  27,  Sopwith  Pups  and 
Camels  and  Snipes  and  Triplanes  were  be- 
coming mechanical  heroes  of  World  War  I. 

A  LOT  or  CRASHING 

In  those  early  years,  he  said,  "You  could 
do  quite  a  lot  of  crashing  without  hurting 
anyone.  .  .  not  like  now  when  you  hit  the 
ground  very  hard  Indeed." 

Today,  Sir  Thomas  lives  on  his  2.000-acre 
estate  near  the  village  of  Kings  Sombome 
In  the  South  of  England.  He  Is  deaf  and 
blind.  But  the  mind  is  clear  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  an  aide,  retired  Army  Lt.  Col. 
Derry  Radcllffe,  Sopwith  even  handles  a 
brief,  three-way  transatlantic  telephone 
interview. 

"I've  always  felt  most  honored  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  Early  Birds  ...  of  whom 
very  few  are  now  left."  he  said.  "I  also  think 
back  to  1910  when  I  obtained  my  pilot's  cer- 
tificate and  contemplate  the  vast  strides  in 
aeronautical  development  that  have  been 
made  in  the  75  years  since. 

"We  have  progressed  from  no  Instruments 
at  all  to  the  highly  sophisticated  aircraft 
and  spacecraft  of  the  present  day.  Indeed, 
when  I  first  saw  the  (Britlsh-buUt)  Harrier 
Jump  Jet  (a  vertical  take-off  fighter)  In  the 
air  a  few  years  ago  and  watched  It  hover 
and  fly  backwards.  I  thought  I  had  really 
seen  everything." 

But  then  a  relative  from  the  United  SUtes 
brought  Sopwith  news  of  a  different  sort. 
He  was  flattered  and  Intrigued,  said  Rad- 
cllffe, to  know  that  a  Sopwith  Camel  piloted 
by  Snoopy  still  was  cursing  and  fighting  the 
Red  Baron  through  the  Peanuu  comic  strip. 

Glenn  Measer,  treasurer  of  the  Early 
Birds,  is  91  and  living  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
He  is  blind.  But  hU  mind  still  holds  the 
sights  of  the  '20s  and  "30s  when  he  barn- 
stormed as  the  wlng-walklng  founder  of 
Messer"s  Flying  Circus. 

Walt  Addems  of  Atherton  is  87.  His  avia- 
tion career  began  In  July  1916.  with  a  ride 
over  an  Illinois  pasture  beneath  a  home- 
built  glider  towed  by  an  Oakland  Tourer. 
"On  that  first  flight  I  hit  a  fence  and 
landed  on  my  hands  and  knees."  he  said. 

The  Involvement  with  flying  barely  was 
easing  off  when  he  retired  as  chief  pilot  for 
United  Airlines  in  1959.  The  career  came  to 
a  definite  end  in  1982  when,  at  the  age  of 
83.  he  flew  a  restored  World  War  I  fighter,  a 
Nieuport  II.  to  the  San  Diego  Aerospace 
Museum. 
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"■When  I  gave  the  Nieuport  to  the 
museum  I  figured  that  we  were  both  giving 
up  flying."  he  laid.  "I'm  Interested  as 
always  and.  sure.  I  miss  It ...  so  I  go  out  to 
the  field  at  LIvermore  every  two  or  three 
weeks.  Just  to  watch  the  airplanes." 

Percival  Spencer,  on  the  other  hand, 
doesn't  Intend  to  give  up  the  airplanes,  de- 
signing airplanes  or  building  airplanes. 

He's  88  and  that's  much  older  than  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  In  Wash- 
ington that  displays  an  amphibian  he  de- 
signed, the  Republic  Seabee.  Spencer  soloed 
as  a  13year-old  glider  pilot  (aboard  a  tall- 
leas  thing  of  spruce,  bamboo  and  bleached 
muslin)  in  1911.  And  as  holder  of  pilot's  cer- 
tificate No.  486,  he  U  believed  to  be  the  na- 
tion's older  active  pilot. 

rntar  plioiit 

"I  can  even  recall  reading  In  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  about  the  Wright  brothers' 
first  flight, "  he  said.  "It  struck  me  as:  Well, 
that"!  progress.  Now  we  have  a  heavter- 
than-air  machine  flying  around.  Let's  go.' " 
In  1914.  golfing  cap  on  backward,  Spencer 
went.  He  soloed  his  first  power  plane,  a  bi- 
plane flying  boat  he  built  around  a  design 
by  Glenn  Curtiss. 

In  1930.  he  wu  flying  Ford  Tri-Motors  for 
Pan-American  World  Airways. 

In  1944.  he  was  a  production  test  pilot 
flyt<«T^  Thunderbolu  for  Republic  Air- 
craft.     ^ 

In  1970.  he  began  working  on  the  8-13 
Spencer  Air  Car.  a  four-seat  amphibian  sold 
to  home  builders  In  kit  form.  That  business 
still  is  going,  with  Spencer  and  partner  Dale 
Anderson.  76.  working  seven  days  a  week 
from  their  hanger-office-workshop  at 
Whiteman  Airport  in  Pacoima. 

There  is  only  one  aviation  ambition  left  to 
Spencer. 

Td  like  to  live  as  long  as  I  can  and  fly  •• 
long  as  I  can." 

Forrest  Wysong  hu  never  met  Sir 
Thomas  Sopwith. 

And  that's  too  bad,  because  Wysong  is  one 
of  the  few  men  alive  who.  u  a  young  U.S. 
Navy  aviator  on  temporary  detachment  to  a 
Royal  Air  Force  squadron,  flew  a  Sopwith 
Camel  in  anger  over  Prance  during  World 
War  I.  In  the  same  humpbacked  biplane,  he 
took  off  from  a  wooden  ramp  atop  the  guns 
of  the  battleship  Texas  as  an  early  experi- 
ment In  aircraft  carrier  operations. 

Those  were  Informal,  rudimentary 
days.  .  .  . 

Wysong  became  a  pilot  by  building  and 
flying  a  pusher  biplane  while  still  an  engi- 
neering senior  at  North  Carolina  SUte  In 
1916.  He  was  commissioned  as  an  ensign  in 
the  New  York  Naval  Militia  because  he 
knew  how  to  fly  at  a  time  when  the  Navy 
was  ready  to  train  pilou  but  didn't  have  any 
Instructors. 

After  the  war,  Wysong  worked  as  a  design- 
er on  the  Lockheed  Electra-the  airplane 
that  Earhart  flew  to  her  1937  disappearance 
over  the  Pacific.  Then  It  wu  Douglas  Air- 
craft and  flying  and  assisting  the  design 
work  of  everything  from  the  DC-3s  of  the 
'30s  to  the  DC-e  jeU  of  the  '60s. 
But  his  era  clearly  was  those  early  days. 
"That's  when  you  were  either  craiy  or 
had  a  death  wish  for  airplanes,  a  circus 
thing,  something  that  wasn't  here  to  sUy. 
Flying  was  a  carnival  stunt  with  no  real  pur- 
pose. Then  the  very  serious  purpose  came 
along,  the  mlliury  purpose,  and  we  became 
spurred  for  anything  to  do  with  aviation. 

"We  were  young,  energetic  and  very  patri- 
otic. But  we  also  were  totally  unconcerned 
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and  unaware  that  we  were  history.  It  was 
just  a  wonderful  adventure." 

So  say  all  of  them. 

No  matter  what  has  happened  since,  say 
Wysong.  Addems.  Spencer,  Messer  and 
Garber,  they  relish  the  time  when  they, 
aviation  and  the  century  were  young. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JAPAN  WEEK  1986 

HON.  ROBERTT.  MATSUI 

or  cAuroRNiA 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1986 

Mr.  ^.4ATSUI.  Mr  Speaker,  March  10-16  is 
going  to  be  a  histonc  week  as  Sacramento 
hosts  Japan  Week  1986. 

The  general  committee  of  the  Sacramento 
Japan  Week  1986  was  formed  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Governor  Deuknr>ejian  of  Cali- 
fomia.  Mayor  Anne  Rudin  of  the  Sacramento, 
California  State  University,  Sacramento,  and 
several  major  txjstness  and  civic  organizations 
such  as  the  Comstock  Club.  Rotary  Club,  the 
Council  of  World  Affairs,  Sacramento  Area 
Commerce  and  Trade  Organization,  Port  of 
Sacramento,  the  Japanese  Speaking  Society 
of  Amenca,  and  the  Japanese  Amencan  Citi- 
zens League  in  the  greater  Sacramento  area. 

Japan  Week  1986  will  educate  people  of 
the  rich  culture  and  fascinating  antk)uity  of  our 
Far  Eastern  fnends.  At  the  hub  or  this  cokxful 
yearly  festival  will  be  seminars,  speeches, 
films,  and  many  more  exciting  events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  full 
support  of  Japan  Week  1986  and  thank  its  or- 
ganizers lor  the  time,  patience,  and  materials 
that  I  know  will  make  this  the  most  spectacu- 
lar and  educational  Japan  Week  ever. 


THE  ASBESTOS  WORKERS 
RECOVERY  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1986 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  joined 
with   my   colleague   from   Pennsytvania   [Mr. 
Murphy)  and  some  70  other  Members  in 
sponsonng  H.R.  1626,  the  Asbestos  Worfcer's 
Recovery  Act.  I  did  so  because  w?  must  find 
new  and  more  effective  ways  to  address  the 
senous  problem  of  asbestos-related  occupa- 
tional disease.  At  present,  asbestos  cases  are 
overloading  our  courts.  There's  little  rationale 
for  fnany  of  the  awards  or  refusals  to  award; 
companies    are    declaring    bankmptcy    and; 
worst  of  all.  victims  and  their  families  are 
being  ignored.  It's  time  we  replace  this  non- 
system  with  a  rational  program  whk:h  helps 
people  wfTO  really  need  help  and  have  it  paid 
for  by  all  those  responsible  for  the  unsafe  ex- 
posure levels  of  yesteryear  One  such  system 
is  contained  in  H.R.   1626  and  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  soon  give  it  serious  consider- 
ation. 

The  r4ew8-Sun  of  Lake  County.  IL  which 
serves  my  distrkn,  published  on  February  4, 
1986  a  letter  from  Melvin  F.  Pauley,  himself  a 
victim  of  asbestos.  Mr.  Pauley's  letter  elo- 
quentty  expresses  in  very  human  terms  why 
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we  must  address  this  issue  and  address  it 
soon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  Mr.  Pau- 
ley's letter  be  inserted  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point  for  my  colleague's  attention: 

Calls  for  Legislation  oh  Asbestos 
I  have  asbestosis.  Right  now.  Congress  is 
considering  a  new  law  that  concerns  many 
of  us  who  have  been  asbestos  workers— and 
also  our  families.  We  think  its  high  time 
the  government  did  something  about  fair 
compensation  for  asbestosis  sufferers. 

I  am  one  of  the  fortunate  ones.  Having 
been  diagnosed  as  having  asbestosis.  my  em- 
ployer has  taken  care  of  my  medical  bills, 
and  my  retirement  pension  is  sufficient.  But 
what  about  those  who  have  no  recourse? 
How  about  the  more  than  four  million  ship- 
yard workers  who  did  their  part  in  the  war 
and  now  receiving  nothing  during  their  ill- 
ness. Their  families,  too.  are  left,  with  noth- 
ing at  their  death  to  compensate  for  all 
their  losses. 

I  was  there,  in  the  military.  I  saw  how 
ships  were  being  fitted  with  asbestos  to 
reduce  fire  hazards.  Most  days,  asbestos 
dust  was  so  thick  you  could  not  see  your 
hand  in  front  of  your  face.  We  didnt  know 
it  was  a  hazard  and  the  government  wasn't 
taking  any  precautions  to  protect  us.  But 
the  government  doesn't  seem  to  rememl>er 
that  now,  and  hasn't  done  enough  to  take 
care  of  shipyard  workers  who  now  have  as- 
bestos diseases.  Private  companies  have 
spent  a  lot  of  money  in  expensive  legal  bat- 
tles and  some  have  even  gone  bankrupt. 

Congress  should  set  up  a  fair  system. 
What  is  fair.  now.  about  the  courts  award- 
ing a  million  dollars  to  someone  who  is 
barely  ill.  and  nothing  to  a  widow  of  a  de- 
ceased victim?  We  need  legislation  that 
would  set  up  a  system  to  judge  each  case 
fairly,  and  force  everyone  responsible  to  pay 
their  fair  share. 

Why  should  someone  who  risked  his  life 
in  wartime  be  denied  the  dignity  and  the 
compensation  that  should  be  his?  Why 
should  he  be  reduced  to  having  to  ask  for 
welfare  to  take  care  of  his  family?  Why 
should  he  have  to  wait  years  for  a  legal 
system  to  come  to  terms  with  his  claims, 
only  to  see  huge  chunks  of  the  money 
awarded  go  to  lawyers  and  legal  fees— if  he 
ever  does  get  an  award?  Something  is  wrong 
with  the  present  system  that's  for  sure. 

Ast>estos  legislation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Victims  and  their  families  have  been 
waiting  years  for  relief.  Some  have  even 
died  while  waiting.  Our  congressmen  need 
to  Itnow  we've  waited  long  enough. 


Marvh  1 1986 


Marth  I  1986 
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LEGISLATION  TO  STUDY  THE 
GREAT  EGG  HARBOR  RIVER 
FOR  INCLUSION  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVER  SYSTEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  HEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1986 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  in- 
troducting  legislation  to  provide  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  study  the  Great  Egg 
Harbor  River  in  southern  New  Jersey  for  po- 
tential addition  to  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System. 

As  you  know,  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Act 
of  1968  established  a  national  policy  to  pre- 


serve in  free-fkjwing  condition  selected  rivers 
and  their  immediate  environments  which  pos- 
sess outstanding  scenic,  recreational,  historic, 
cultural,  and  related  values. 

The  Great  Egg  Hartxx  River,  which  rises  in 
Berlin  Township  in  Camden  County  and  flows 
southerly  into  Great  Egg  Harbor,  is  one  of 
New  Jersey's  greatest  natural  resources.  The 
river  is  one  of  the  few  nationwkJe  that  has  met 
all  the  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  National  WiW 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Inventory.  Its  location  in  the 
New  Jersey  Pinelands  National  Reserve  gives 
the  mef  additional  status,  both  nationally  and 
internationally. 

The  river  offers  much  to  the  people  of  south 
Jersey.  It  is  well  known  for  fishing  and  boating 
activities.  Each  year,  particulariy  in  the 
summer,  people  come  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
and  the  recreational  opportunities  that  the 
river  offers. 

The  landscapes  sun-ounding  the  Great  Egg 
Harbor  River  typify  south  Jersey  with  its 
marshes  and  forests.  The  area  provides  a 
unkque  habitat  to  a  large  number  of  animals 
and  birds.  The  undisturt)ed  environment  oHers 
the  opportunity  to  spend  a  peaceful  afternoon 
atong  the  river  and  to  enjoy  the  bounty  of 
nature 

Dunng  the  past  year,  I  have  heard  from  a 
number  of  municipalities  in  the  area  urging 
that  the  river  be  protected  and  maintained  for 
all  to  enjoy  as  nature  meant  it  to  be.  All  of  us 
who  live  and  work  in  south  Jersey  are  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  river  and  would 
like  to  assure  that  its  water  quality  and  recre- 
ational opportunities  are  maintained 

The  Great  Egg  Hartior  River  is  a  tremen- 
dous natural,  cultural,  and  recreational  re- 
source which  should  be  preserved  through 
sound  planning  and  management.  The  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  provides  this  protection 
through  the  development  of  a  river  manage- 
ment plan  which  gives  the  citizens  of  the  area 
the  opportunity  to  determine  the  future  of  the 
river.  The  management  planning  process  is 
designed  to  foster  intergovernmental  commu- 
nication and  cooperation,  and  to  provide  con- 
siderable public  input  and  participation  in  the 
plannir>g  process. 

The  Great  Egg  Harbor  River  is  deeply  inter- 
twined with  the  lives  of  those  who  live  along 
its  shores.  It  offers  a  nch  cultural  history  that 
dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  our  country. 
As  our  natural  environment  continues  to 
shrink  due  to  increased  development,  the 
people  of  southern  New  Jersey  are  becoming 
increasingly  concerned  over  the  future  of  this 
unique  resource. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  WikJ  and  Scenk:  Rivers 
Act  has  been  a  tremerxlous  success  in  pre- 
serving our  Nation's  free-ftowing  rivers.  I  kx>k 
forward  to  working  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  people  of  southern  New 
Jersey  to  make  certain  that  this  beautiful  river 
receives  the  protections  it  desen/es.  I  am  cer- 
tain ttwt  future  generations  of  Americans  will 
look  back  and  thank  us  for  our  foresight  in 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  preserve  this 
important  resource. 
Thank  you. 


BEST  WISHES  TO  FED 
GOVERNOR  CHARLES  PARTEE 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1986 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  iwith  my  col- 
leagues some  parting  words  regarding  J. 
Charies  Partee.  Mr.  Partee  has  decided  to 
leave  his  post  as  Federal  Reserve  Board  Gov- 
errxx  after  10  years  of  service  as  GoverrKX 
and  24  years  of  servk:»  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 

Mr.  Partee's  integrity  and  straightforward- 
r>ess  stand  as  an  inspiration  to  all  who  work  in 
the  public  sector  I  am  sure  that  his  dedication 
and  resourcefulness  will  be  missed  by  the 
many  who  knew  him. 

The  following  Washington  Times  article 
serves  as  a  good  illustration  of  this  man  who 
was  dedicated  to  public  service.  I  am  pleased 
to  share  it  with  my  fellow  Members. 

Bowing  Out,  Partee  Reflects  oh 
Generation  Spent  at  Fed 
(By  Mary  Beth  Franklin) 

After  24  years  on  the  job.  J.  Charles 
Partee,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  governor 
noted  for  his  hand-knotted  bow  ties  and  his 
unwavering  support  of  board  chairman,  is 
leaving. 

Mr.  Partee,  58,  plans  to  resign  In  January 
at  the  end  of  his  10-year  term  as  governor. 
He  first  Joined  the  board  as  a  staff  member 
inl»62. 

"I've  been  here  long  enough, "  he  said  in 
an  interview.  "Besides,  I  wasn't  asked"  to 
remain,  he  added,  slightly  chagrined.  Mr. 
Partee  said  he  has  no  specific  plans  and  may 
even  retire  for  a  year  or  two  before  deciding 
what  to  do  next. 

In  the  comer  of  his  expansive  office- 
complete  with  fireplace— Mr.  Partee  sat 
with  his  feet  propped  up  on  his  desk,  remi- 
niscing alx>ut  the  role  he  has  played  in  one 
of  the  most  powerful  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  speculating  about  future 
trends  in  banking  and  the  economy. 

One  of  his  top  priorities  is  winning  con- 
gressional action  to  halt  the  entry  of  bro- 
kerage houses  and  retail  firms  Into  t>ank- 
ing— which  Mr.  Partee  calls  "inappropri- 
ate." 

He  also  noted  that  with  the  conflicting 
goals  of  the  consumer-oriented  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  the  pro-industry  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  any  type  of  banking 
legislation  in  the  near  future  will  be  a  "slow 
process. " 

For  the  future  of  the  banking  industry, 
Mr.  Partee  believes  the  buzzword  is  "compe- 
tition." 

"I  know  it's  very  popular  in  the  depository 
field  to  talk  about  the  unfair  competition  of 
Merrill  Lynch  and  Shearson  and  Sears— and 
it  is  unfair,"  he  said.  "But  it's  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  it's  going  to  be  like  as  banks 
go  into  interstate  competition." 

He  added.  "I  think  [intersUte  banking]  is 
going  to  happen." 

Although  some  groups  of  institutions, 
such  as  smaller  banks  and  some  thrifts, 
have  not  fared  well  in  the  deregulated  envi- 
rorunent.  Mr.  Partee  believes  the  changes  in 
the  industry  rules  were  "appropriate  and 
proper."  He  explained  that  without  the  new 
interest  rate  flexibility,  many  institutions 
would  have  lost  "large  sums  to  the  market. " 


Consequently,  they  needed  Increased  aaset 
powers  to  finance  those  competitive  rates. 

But,  Mr.  Partee  cautioned:  "Deregulation 
doesn't  mean  de-supervision.  Reduced  regu- 
latory constraint  really  means  you've  got  to 
have  tighter  and  more  prompt  supervision 
of  institutions. 

Mr.  Partee  said  he  does  not  know  who  will 
replace  him  on  the  Federal  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Examination  Council— the  sututory 
body  devoted  to  improving  supervision 
among  the  five  federal  agencies  that  regu- 
late depository  institutions.  He  advocates 
such  candidates  as  Fed  Governor  Martha 
Seger.  Fed  Vice  Chairman  Preston  Martin, 
or  perhaps  nominee  Wayne  Angell.  The  de- 
cision is  up  to  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Paul  Volcker. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  future  Fed 
board,  which  will  have  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers appointed  by  President  RMgan,  Mr. 
Partee  was  quick  to  respond. 

"It's  a  mistake  to  bunch  all  these  people 
together.  They're  all  individuals.  They  will 
see  what  the  problems  are.  and  they  will  ap- 
proach from  their  own  backgrounds  these 
problems.  Bloc  voting  is  not  the  tradition  of 
the  Federal  Reserve." 

A  big  fan  of  Mr.  Volcker,  Mr.  Partee  pre- 
dicted that  "with  the  kind  of  record  and  the 
sincerity  he  brings  with  it."  Mr.  Volcker  will 
influence  the  new  members  of  the  board 
Just  the  way  he  did  the  old.  "I  think  the 
chairman  has  done  a  magnificent  job." 

There  were  also  some  kind  words  for  the 
other  two  board  chairman  under  whom  he 
served-G.  William  Miller  and  Arthur 
Bums. 

He  credited  Mr.  Miller  with  the  spadework 
that  led  to  the  Monetary  Control  Act  of 
1980— the  law  that  opened  the  discount 
window  to  all  banks  and  established  univer- 
sal reserve  requirements. 

And  he  called  Mr.  Bums,  the  chairman 
whom  he  first  served  as  staff  director  and 
later  Joined  as  a  board  governor,  "the  most 
masterful  person  in  the  field  of  business  ec- 
onomics." 

On  his  traiuition  from  staff  to  board 
member,  Mr.  Partee  said  the  hardest  part 
was  adjusting  to  the  new  title.  "I  was  shy 
about  being  called  governor  at  first."  he 
said. 

Probably  the  most  notable  event  during 
his  tenure  was  the  Federal  Reserve's  1979 
announcement  that  it  would  try  to  control 
the  money  supply  directly  through  changes 
in  bank  reserves  rather  than  through  ad- 
justments in  the  federal  funds  rate.  The  im- 
mediate result  was  higher  interest  rates 
with  the  intent  of  wringing  inflation  out  of 
the  economy. 

In  light  of  the  double-digit  Inflation  and 
the  plummeting  dollar.  Mr.  Partee  said 
something  had  to  be  done. 

"Perhaps  It  was  too  strong,  but  we  were 
suffering  a  loss  of  confidence  in  our  curren- 
cy." he  said. 

Despite  the  drop  in  interest  rates,  infla- 
tion and  unemployment,  and  the  relatively 
good  economic  growth  since  then,  Mr. 
Partee  points  to  the  huge  budget  deficit,  the 
record  trade  deficit,  the  farm  credit  prob- 
lems, and  the  Third  World  debt  troubles 
and  wonders  "If  something  systemic  hasn't 
happened." 

Overall,  he  said.  "This  has  been  a  pretty 
good  period,  but  I  feel  like  we  are  building 
up  chits  to  be  paid  back. " 


OOAUB  ARENT  QUOTAS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

or  tLUROIi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPitxtEirrAnvn 
T\tesday.  March  4,  1986 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  SpMkar.  I  want  to  draw  th« 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  recant  artida 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
February  25,  1986,  by  Derek  Bok,  presidant  of 
Harvard  Univaraity.  The  article.  Goals  aran't 
quotas,  but  they  do  help  achiava  more  bal- 
anced employment,"  eloquently  expresses 
that:  "With  a  goal  *  *  *,  If  minortty  or  fenriale 
applk:ant8  exist  with  qualiftcations  raaaonabfy 
comparable  to  the  best  alternative  candnJataa, 
conscientious  employers  are  likely  to  chooaa 
them  in  an  effort  to  meet  thair  targets." 

President  Bok  answers  Attorney  Ganaral 
Edwin  Meese's  assertion  that  goals  discrimi- 
nate unfairly  against  whites,  wften  he  states 
that  the  practice  is  not  unfair  "Moreover,  any 
unfairr>ess  against  white  males  as  a  group  is 
likely  to  bo  more  than  offset  by  the  unfair  ad- 
vantages they  [whites]  receive  through  hat)ita 
of  discnmination  and  oversight  ttiat  persist  to 
the  detriment  of  women  and  minoritias  In 
many  firms  and  sectors  of  the  ecorxxny  " 

The  article  explains  further  that:  "Faced 
with  existing  unemployment  rates  and  the  par- 
sisterKe  of  discnmination  in  parts  of  tf>e  acorv 
omy,  one  cannot  brush  aside  the  Latxx  De- 
partment's findings  that  firms  subfect  to  affirm- 
ative action  have  inaeased  their  minority  em- 
ployees more  rapidly  than  firms  outside  the 
Government's  program." 

It  is  clear  that  the  meaningful  participation 
of  minorities  and  women  in  the  workplace  has 
worked  for  20  years,  and  ia  continuing  to  work 
very  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  you  and  the  rest  of 
my  colleagues  will  find  this  article  informativa 
arid  very  helpful  m  understandir>g  why  affirma- 
tive action  programs  are  so  important  and 
how  tliey  can  be  used  as  a  major  instrument 
for  positive  social  change. 

The  text  is  as  fotlowa: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  35. 1986] 

Goals  Akkn't  Quotas  Birr  Trxy  Do  Help 
Achieve  More  Balanced  EMPLonoirr 

(By  Derek  Bok.  President  of  Harvard 
University) 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  heard  much  talk 
of  the  debate  within  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion over  the  efforts  of  Attorney  General 
Ekjwln  Meese  to  jettison  the  use  of  goals  and 
timetables  under  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams. Meese  asserts  that  goals  often  tum 
into  quotas  and  hence  discriminate  unfairly 
against  l>etter  qualified  whites.  His  oppo- 
nents counter  the  goals  are  not  quotas,  only 
voluntary  targets  that  help  employers  focus 
their  efforts  on  Improving  their  record  In 
hiring  women  and  minorities. 

Thus  far.  Meese's  opponents  have  the 
better  of  the  argument.  While  the  Justice 
Department  has  offered  little  evidence  that 
goals  are  actually  quotas  In  disguise,  civil 
rights  advocates  have  pointed  to  studies 
showing  that  employers  who  fall  to  meet 
their  goals  nave  not  been  penalized  by  the 
government.  At  the  same  time,  supporters 
cite  Labor  Department  reports  heralding 
the  success  of  affirmative  action  by  showing 
that  companies  subject  to  Its  mandates  have 
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incremsed  their  employment  of  minorities 
and  women  more  rapidly  than  finns  not  cov- 
ered by  the  program. 

Although  the  debate  has  produced  some 
useful  sUtistics,  there  is  more  to  the  prob- 
lem than  the  arguments  offered  by  either 

side. 

As  president  of  a  large  affirmative  action 
employer.  I  feel  sure  that  without  goals  and 
timetables  we  would  never  have  been  as 
aware  of  our  deficiencies  or  had  as  much 
motivation  to  overcome  them.  As  a  veteran 
of  repeated  reviews  under  four  admlnistra- 
Uons,  I  have  never  seen  federal  officials 
treat  our  goals  as  quotas  even  when  my  uni- 
versity failed  to  meet  its  targets.  The  most 
substantial  pressure  to  hire  more  minorities 
and  women  has  come  not  from  the  govern- 
ment but  from  private  sources  both  inside 
and  outside  the  university.  If  federal  offi- 
cials have  erred,  it  has  been  through  bu- 
reaucratic overlUll  that  has  forced  my  col- 
leagues to  spend  too  much  time  preparing 
reports  and  sUtistlcs  and  too  little  time 
trying  to  identify  promising  candidates 
whom  we  might  hire. 

But  goals  have  a  subtle  effect  on  employ- 
ment decisions  that  civil  righU  advocate  do 
not  acknowledge.  Many  judgments  about 
whom  to  hire  or  promote  are  hard  to  make 
objectively.  We  are  simply  not  that  skilled 
in  evaluating  people  and  predicting  their 
performance.  Of  course,  some  candidates 
are  obviously  better  than  others,  but  it  is 
often  unclear  which  of  several  candidates  is 
the  very  best.  Under  a  quota,  an  employer 
may  be  forced  to  hire  even  from  among  the 
applicants  who  are  plainly  less  qualified. 
With  a  goal,  one  need  not  go  that  far.  Yet. 
if  minority  or  female  applicants  exist  with 
qualifications  reasonably  comparable  to  the 
best  alternative  candidates,  conscientious 
employers  are  likely  to  choose  them  in  an 
effort  to  meet  their  targets. 

Is  this  practice  unfair?  On  balance,  no. 
Minorities  and  women  as  a  group  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  white  males  as  a  group  if 
they  consistently  get  the  nod  in  close  cases. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  not  the  reverse  discrim- 
ination that  the  attorney  general  deplores. 
Any  unfairness  that  exisU  is  much  less 
clear-cut  and  more  diffuse  than  it  is  when  a 
firm  hires  minorities  or  women  whom  it 
knows  to  be  less  qualified  than  white  male 
candidates  it  passes  over.  Moreover,  any  un- 
fairness against  white  males  as  a  group  is 
likely  to  be  more  than  offset  by  the  unfair 
advantages  they  receive  through  habits  of 
discrimination  and  oversight  that  persist  to 
the  detriment  of  women  and  minorities  in 
many  firms  and  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Even  if  we  can  justify  the  mild  advantages 
conferred  by  goals,  some  critics  still  argue 
that  affirmative  action  stigmatizes  those  it 
purports  to  aid  and  undermines  their  self- 
respect  by  suggesting  that  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  government  help.  This  is  a 
view  advanced  with  particular  force  by  my 
colleague  Glenn  Loury,  who  speaks  with 
daunting  credibUity  as  a  black  who  grew  up 
on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago. 

One  cannot  deny  the  risk  of  stigma  any 
more  than  one  can  Ignore  the  subtle  prefer- 
ences Implicit  in  the  use  of  goals.  Yet  de- 
spite Lourys  concern,  a  recent  Harris  poll 
reports  that  86  percent  of  blacks  oppose  ad- 
ministration efforts  to  weaken  affirmative 
action.  And  weU  they  might.  Black  unem- 
ployment is  still  more  than  twice  that  of 
whites.  Jobless  rates  exceed  40  percent  for 
black  teen-agers.  Over  one  quarter  of  all 
black  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  24 
have  dropped  out  of  the  economy  entirely. 
This  situaUon  is  above  aU  a  tragedy  for 
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blacks  and  other  minorities  who  must 
endure  the  deprivations  of  living  without 
work  But  it  is  also  a  problem  for  all  of  us 
that  takes  its  daily  toll  through  added 
crime,  welfare  paymenU,  unemployment 
compensation  and  urban  decay. 

Faced  with  existing  unemployment  rates 
and  the  persistence  of  discrimination  in 
parts  of  the  economy,  one  cannot  brush 
aside  the  Labor  Department's  findings  that 
firms  subject  to  affirmative  action  have  in- 
creased their  minority  employees  more  rap- 
idly than  firms  outside  the  governments 
program.  Granted,  it  would  be  better  to  find 
a  way  of  attacking  the  problem  of  economic 
inequality  that  did  not  involve  even  the 
faintest  sort  of  preference  or  the  slightest 
threat  of  stigma. 

In  time,  we  may  reach  that  happy  sUte 
through  better  programs  of  housing,  early 
education  and  training  as  well  as  greater 
self-help  efforts  within  minority  communi- 
ties. Yet,  we  do  not  see  enough  progress  of 
this  kind  today.  Community-based  programs 
are  often  underfunded,  and  federal  pro- 
grams have  been  cut  and  seem  destined  to 
be  cut  again.  . 

Meanwhile,  poverty  rates  for  minorities 
have  risen  in  the  1980s,  and  full-time  female 
employees  stUl  earn  only  63  percent  as 
much  as  males.  In  these  circumstances, 
until  alternative  programs  are  funded  and 
working  well,  I,  for  one,  will  continue  to  set 
goals  gladly,  buoyed  by  the  realization  that 
they  may  at  least  make  some  contribution 
to  diminishing  an  enormous  problem  for  us 
all. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ARNOLD  LIPP 

HON.  MIcSy  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1986 
Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Houston 
Digest  recently  published  an  article  about  a 
successful  Houston  businessman  and  a  good 
friend  ol  mine,  Mr  Arnold  Upp.  Mr.  Upp  is  a 
certified  public  accountant  and  a  partner  in 
the  Houston  accounting  firm  of  Mann,  Frank- 
fort Stein  and  bpp. 

His  success  ts  built  upon  the  traditional  ele- 
ments of  hard  work.  Integrity  and  planning.  As 
the  artcte  shows,  Arnold  Upp  daily  demon- 
strates the  qualities  of  responsibility,  account- 
ability and  service  to  his  clients.  Mr  Lipp  first 
learned  these  tinoe-honored  values  while 
working  in  his  family's  dry  cleaning  shop  as  a 
young  man  in  high  school.  In  ttie  article  Mr. 
Lipp  says,  "I  really  get  joy  from  benefiting  cli- 
ents, and  they  really  place  a  lot  ol  reliance  on 
us." 

AmoW  Upp  represents  the  best  qualities  of 
Houston's  business  community.  His  contribu- 
tions to  his  business,  community  and  family 
are  truly  notevwxthy. 

I  submit  this  article  into  the  Congressional 
Record  as  an  example  to  us  all. 
The  article  follows: 

CProm  the  Houston  Digest,  Jan.  20, 19861 
Nkah  thi  Summit,  Arhold  Liw  CoirriNTres 

CuMB  iH  AccoinrniiG  Business 
"Not  too  much  starch."  they  often  used  to 
say  at  Lipp  Cleaners,  where  Arnold  Lipp  cut 
his  eye-teeth  in  business  working  In  his  fa- 
ther's shop  while  attending  Bellaire  High. 
He's  stUl  cleaning  up.  and  he's  still  not  too 
starchy,  even  though,  after  his  profe^ional 


degree  and  handling  some  major  clients,  he 
has  become  a  partner  in  the  local  account- 
ing firm,  Mann  FYankfort  Stein  A  Upp.  He 
describes  his  company  as  "the  Business- 
man's Choice." 

In  the  light,  airy  and  upbeat  atmosphere 
of  his  executive  quarters  in  Oreenway 
Plaza.  Lipp  said  his  boyhood  in  business 
aided  his  clients  in  many  ways:  ■I'm  not 
only  a  CPA.  an  auditor— I  am  in  business, 
too  I  know  what  the  problems  are:  I  was  ex- 
posed to  them  myself. "  The  firm,  growing 
every  year  and  staffing  40  (a  number  consid- 
erably higher  than  Upp's  years),  reflects  his 
impact  and  approach.  Lipp,  for  his  part, 
says  he's  learned  many  valuable  lessons 
during  his  rise  with  and  through  the  Hous- 
ton firm.  -The  opportunity  here  was  fantas- 
tic, and  I  took  the  baU  and  ran  with  it,"  he 
says.  "I  believe  today  that  every  one  of  our 
employees  is  given  just  as  good  an  opportu- 
nity to  excel.'" 

He  shares  his  enthusiasm  and  work  wltn 
everyone  In  the  office- "We're  not  so  large 
but  that  we  all  pitch  In. "  Lipp  handles 
human  resources  at  MFSL.  visiting  his  alma 
mater  UT,  UH,  and  many  other  campuses 
seeking  out  the  best  and  brightest  to  join 
him  or  even,  on  request,  one  of  his  client 
firms.  What  a  client  needs,  computer  pro- 
grammer, specialist,  or  accounting,  financial 
consulting,  investment  evaluation,  Lipp  usu- 
ally looks  for  the  financial  specialist  who  is 
"a  hard  worker  and  dedicated  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  must  turn  out  tcpnotch  work  on 
time,  Im  organized,  and  I  like  people  to  get 
excited  about  their  work— we  didnt  get  to 
be  the  size  we  are  by  waiting  for  business  to 
walk  through  the  door." 

Hes  relaxed,  yes:  he  doesn't  speak  to  cli- 
ents from  behind  his  desk.  The  tasteful,  col- 
lectible-quality furnishings  help:  on  one  an- 
tique siU  a  picture  of  his  three  children, 
Adam,  6,  David,  4:  Rebecca,  five  months; 
and  wife  Candy.  In  its  top  drawer  is  the  kin- 
dergarten classic:  crayon  on  paper  plate 
drawing.  Additionally,  Upp  keeps  a  Time- 
Scan  book  in  view,  planning  out  assign- 
ments a  week  in  advance,  marking  comple- 
tions with  yellow.  And  then  there  is  the 
computer:  the  firm  runs  a  weekly  inventory 
of  work  on  schedule,  a  weekly  list  of  hours 
required  and  spent  by  each  suffer:  'I  know 
what  each  employee  has  on  their  desk  and 
what  each  has  done."  says  Upp,  running  his 
finger  down  the  printout.  His  time  schedule 
is  there,  too:  "We  know  how  to  run  a  CPA 
firm,"  he  smUes,  explaining  that  his  firm 
was  used  as  a  model  for  a  computer  compa- 
ny program.  "We  designed  the  software. " 

The  clear  organization,  the  sharing  and 
strong  local  base— all  the  partners  are  Hous- 
tonlans— allows    MFSL    to    provide    many 
"Type  11"  financial  services.  Besides  Its  full 
range  of  auditing  and  tax  advice,  MFSL  is 
Involved  In  management  assistance,  litiga- 
tion support  (two  partners  are  attorneys 
and  CPAs),  loan  evaluation  and  computer 
work  (one  staffer  is  a  computer  specialist), 
investment  evaluation  and  a  large  amount 
of    Individual    income    tax    planning.     "We 
handle  a  lot  of  start-up  businesses,"  Upp 
said,   "one  of  our  largest  clients  now  was  a 
start-up  client."  He  loves  their  success:  "I 
really  get  joy  from  benefiting  clients,  and 
they  really  place  a  lot  of  reliance  on  us.  But 
you  can't  just  compute  their  tax:  you  have 
to  get  In  there  and  sit  down  with  them,  help 
them  set  goals  and  prepare  their  budgets." 

He's  done  it  for  his  own  firm,  as  well. 
Before  Christmas  nine  years  ago,  Upp  was 
the  fifth  hired  by  the  firm.  MFSL  occupied 
some  350  square  feet  In  Kenneth  Schnitzer's 
first  building  on  Times  in  The  Village.  Upp 
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became  a  partner  five  years  ago  and  the 
firm  moved  to  a  e.SOO-foot  space  In  Oreen- 
way Plaze.  Today  it's  10.000  square  feet  and 
growing  each  year,  even  through  the  busi- 
ness downturn,  says  Upp,  rapping  with  his 
knuckles  on  his  desk  not  far  from  more 
plans  for  '86.  The  plans  are  not  ail  business 
either  Upp  budgets  time  for  racquetball. 
jogging,  coaching  his  son's  soccer  team, 
biking  and  the  Oreenway  Plaza  Rotary 
Club,  which  he  helped  establish. 

He  ran  the  Tenneco  Marathon  last  year  in 
typical  fashion:  "I  trained  12  weeks,  running 
four  miles  three  or  four  times  each  week." 
He  planned  to  tie  out  there  about  four 
hours:  he  finished  in  four,  he  was  where 
many  others  were,  but  Arnold  Upp  Is  com- 
mlng  on  strong. 


WESLEY      SMITH      ON      NICARA- 
GUAN  HUMAN  RIGHTS:  PART  II 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
cor>cludes  the  independent  analysis  of  Nicara- 
guan  human  rights  issues  conducted  by  Mr. 
Wesley  Smith.  The  first  part  of  this  report  ap- 
peared In  yesterday's  Record. 

Nicaraguan  Human  Rights  Abuses:  An 

Update  Part  II 

(By  Wesley  SnUth) 

Relocation 

In  Mareh  of  1984  the  Sandinlsta  National 
Directorate  decreed  certain  areas  along  the 
southern  and  northern  borders  as  military 
zones.  This  decree  resulted  In  the  forced  re- 
location of  large  numbers  of  peasant  farm- 
ers from  their  homes  In  the  rural  country- 
side to  central,  more  populated  regions. 

Although  the  government  officially  de- 
creed such  a  program  in  March  of  1984.  tes- 
timonies gathered  indicate  that  such  a 
policy  was  instituted  as  early  as  January  of 
1983  In  Neuva  Segovia.  The  relocation  of 
these  population  groups  does  not  Include 
the  relocation  of  Mlsklto  Indians  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Regions.  That  Issues  will  be 
discussed  in  another  section. 

We  estimate  there  are  90.000  Nlcaraguans 
living  in  these  relocation  camps  against 
their  will.  Prom  reports  of  people  who  es- 
caped such  camps,  as  well  as  those  who  lived 
near  them,  the  Sandinlsta  government  is 
violating  the  rights  of  these  people  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  Moving  them  from  local  communities  to 
an  alien  environment 

2.  Prohibiting  their  freedom  of  movement 

3.  Restricting  their  availability  of  food 

4.  Forcing  them  to  carry  weapons  while 
working  for  the  government 

5.  Forcing  them  to  work  on  the  govern- 
ment run  cooperatives 

The  Sandinlsta  government  enacted  such 
a  relocation  policy  on  the  grounds  that  the 
campeslnos  live  In  danger  of  attack  by  the 
Contras.  However,  from  hundreds  of  ac- 
counts we  received  a  different  version  of 
this  story.  The  campesino's  experiences  In- 
dicate that  the  Sandinistas  are  relocating 
them  for  three  different  purposes:  ( 1 )  create 
a  free-fire  zone  along  the  borders  (2)  break 
the  Independence  of  the  campeslno  (3) 
remove  any  possible  food  sources  for  rebel 
groups.  The  refugees  mentioned  they  did 
not  feel  endangered  by  Contra  movements 
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in  their  areas  except  for  the  risk  of  being 
caught  in  a  crossfire  or  ambush. 

About  10  percent  of  the  refugees  felt  they 
were  caught  in  the  middle  of  two  opposing 
forces,  but  felt  no  direct  danger  from  the 
Contra  forces.  Over  50  percent  said  reloca- 
tion efforts  were  begim  and  continued  in 
their  areas  even  though  little  or  no  rebel  ac- 
tivity was  present. 

CKtf.-n  PREE  PIRE  ZONE 

In  nearly  all  Instances  of  relocations,  cam- 
peslnos are  repeatedly  ordered  to  specific 
meetings  prior  to  their  relocation.  These 
meetings  generally  occur  once  a  week  and 
are  conducted  by  military  officials  of  the 
Sandinlsta  government.  When  the  campe- 
slnos are  gathered  together  the  officials 
assign  a  date  and  place  where  the  farmers 
and  their  families  are  to  relocate.  In  other 
cases  no  mention  Is  given  to  a  precise  date 
for  relocation,  but  campesinos  are  threat- 
ened that  their  farms  and  houses  would  be 
bombed  whether  they  had  left  them  or  not, 

BREAK  INHEPZHDENCC  OP  CAMPCSIMO 

Through  the  relocation  program,  institut- 
ed by  the  Ministry  of  Agrarian  Reform,  the 
campeslno  was  to  be  compensated  for  his 
land,  property,  livestock,  etc.  He  was  to  be 
either  paid  for  his  property  or  be  relocated 
to  comparable  land  closer  to  the  Interior  of 
the  country.  However,  systematic  abuses 
have  occurred  under  this  program  of  relcx^a- 
tlon. 

Personal  witnesses  of  such  abuses  indicate 
that  the  relocation  effort  is  not  that  which 
it  claims  to  be,  but  rather  is  being  used  to 
break  the  Independence  of  the  campeslno 
population,  and  consequently  gain  more 
direct  control  over  them. 

REMOVE  POOD  SOXTRCE  OP  REBEL  GROUPS 

The  southern  and  northern  borders  of 
Nicaragua,  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  Coast 
region,  IS  populated  principally  by  peasant 
farmers  and  Mlsklto  Indians.  These  areas 
are  also  used  by  the  rebel  groups  fighting 
the  Sandinistas.  By  removing  the  campeslno 
from  an  area  of  combat  and  destroying  all 
livestock  and  plant  life,  the  Sandinlsta  Gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  take  away  the 
food  supply  of  Contra  groups  working  deep 
inside  the  country. 

When  the  Sandinlsta  army  moves  through 
an  area  to  gather  up  all  the  people,  houses 
are  usually  burned  or  ransacked.  Any  fruit 
bearing  trees  are  cut  down  and  destroyed, 
livestock  are  carried  off  or  killed  and  crops 
are  burned,  [see  Confiscation  of  Property] 

In  addition  to  the  accusations  which  we 
gathered,  the  Nicaraguan  Permanent  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  CPDH.  has  regis- 
tered numerous  accusations  which  support 
these  claims.  Most  campesinos  who  experi- 
enced certain  aspects  of  the  relocation 
effort  had  received  explpjiations  and  warn- 
ings concerning  any  attempt  on  their  part 
in  helping  to  supply  the  Contras  with  f<x>d. 

ACCOUNTS  OP  RELOCATION  CAMPS 

Deslderio  Centeno,  Murra,  Nueva  Segovia, 
left  Nicaragua  April  28,  1984.  As  a  farmer  he 
was  not  willing  to  go  to  the  relocation  camp 
assigned  to  his  area.  Most  of  the  farmers 
from  Murra  fled  the  country  when  the  relo- 
cation effort  in  that  Comaraca  began. 

Being  a  delegate  of  the  word  I  was  not 
willing  to  take  up  arms.  They  started  round- 
ing up  the  people  to  relocate  them  Into  the 
government  camps  so  we  were  forced  to 
leave.  They  had  told  us  in  previous  meet- 
ings, and  we  already  knew  from  what  they 
did  on  the  cooperatives,  that  we  would  be 
forced  to  carry  weapons  while  we  farmed 
their  land.  The  camp  they  took  the  people 
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to  is  about  4  kilometers  from  Bana  to  the 
north.  It  has  about  400  people  in  It. 

Segundo  Martinez  Chavarria,  El  Mapa.  30 
kilometers  from  Murra. 

The  people  from  our  region  were  sent  to  a 
camp  near  Jlcaro.  They  first  gathered  all 
the  people  from  Murra.  but  we  fled  before 
they  arrived  at  our  farm.  They  must  have 
gathered  over  2.000  people  because  they 
took  them  out  of  their  farms  from  all  over 
the  municipality.  They  took  th  m  from  El 
Ouanito,  El  Rosario,  Zacateras.  Quebrada 
Negra.  Paraisito.  San  Pablo  Arriba.  El 
Mapa,  La  Vlata,  La  Victoria.  Palo  Alto.  El 
Trabon.  Loa  Endnos.  Las  E>antas.  La  Paz. 
Petaton.  They  arrived  In  IFA  (troop  trans- 
port] trucks  and  when  they  couldn't  go  Into 
the  valleys  any  longer  on  IFA  the  patrols 
went  on  foot  routing  the  people  out  of  the 
houses.  We  had  to  leave  with  Just  the 
clothes  on  our  back.  All  the  thlni^  of  the 
farm:  cows,  pigs,  crops,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sandinistas. 

Maria  del  Carmen  MejUla,  64.  from  San 
Carlos,  Department  Rio  San  Juan.  Left 
Nicaragua  April  4,  1985. 

The  camp  near  San  Carlos  has  about  BOO 
tents,  but  I  don't  know  the  number  of 
people.  It  Is  a  big  camp.  There  are  three  In 
our  area  of  which  I  knew.  They  are  nick- 
named "La  Esperanza ",  "La  A^ucena".  and 
"La  Gloria ".  "La  Gloria "  Is  a  camp  near  the 
small  town  of  Sabalo.  It  is  about  three 
hours  walking  distance  from  Sabalo  as  you 
walk  up  the  river. 

Ovett  Mejia  Reyes  belongs  to  the  evangel- 
ical church  in  San  Carlos.  Rio  San  Juan. 
With  his  father  he  traveled  extensively 
through  that  region  In  1982-83  meeting 
with  other  church  leaders  inside  the  camp*. 

In  these  camps  the  people  are  not  given 
any  freedom  at  all.  Once  you  are  in  the 
camps  It  Is  very  difficult  to  get  out  unless 
you  get  permission  from  the  administrator. 
It  Isn't  that  they  have  the  camps  guarded 
all  the  time,  but  nearly  all  the  camps 
around  San  Carlos  are  near  Sandinlsta  mili- 
tary bases.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  escape,  because  if  you  do  they'll  kill  you. 

Ovett,  and  five  other  witnesses  located 
several  camps  near  San  Carlos.  According  to 
their  reports,  the  people  are  In  desperate 
conditions  within  the  camps.  Food  Is  mini- 
mal and  freedom  of  movement  Is  prohibited. 
In  addition  they  are  constantly  moved  tie- 
cause  of  the  activities  of  the  Contras  In  that 
region.  Juan  Reyes  E^ptnoza  was  a  pastor  of 
the  church  of  Christ.  In  1983  and  beginning 
of  1984  he  came  In  contact  with  several 
camps  between  Acoyapa  and  San  Miguel, 
Department  Rio  San  Juan.  The  following  is 
a  description  of  his  observations. 

If  you  attempt  to  escape  from  these 
camps  they  will  kill  you.  Senor  Duartes  de- 
cided to  attempt  to  leave  the  area  instead  of 
relocating  to  the  camps  and  he  was  caught 
and  killed  while  heading  toward  Las  Co- 
linas.  There  are  people  relocated  in  the 
camps  of  Las  Collnas,  Buena  Vista,  El 
Roble,  Las  Palomas,  Monte  Verde— near 
Morrio.  Las  Collnas  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Sabalo  River  and  El  Roble  and  Cruz 
Verde  are  near  Morrio.  Las  Palomas  Is  closer 
to  San  Miguel. 

Valentlna  Martinez  is  from  Murra,  De- 
partment of  Nueva  Segovia.  She  was  living 
in  Jalapa  In  1985  and  came  In  contact  with 
people  who  worked  out  in  the  relocation 
camps. 

There  are  two  camps.  One  in  Jalapa  and 
the  other  in  Murra.  On  the  road  from 
Jalapa  to  Ocotal  there  are  several  state  run 
cooperatives.  One  of  them  has  tieen  made 
into    a   camp   about    15   kilometers    from 
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Jalapa  Imown  as  "La  Mia".  It  te  a  refuge* 
camp  as  big  as  Guasiino  (refugee  camp  In 
Honduras)  and  must  have  2,500  people  In  It. 
They're  also  constructing  a  camp  right  out- 
side JaUpa  that  has  3  to  4  galleries  about  80 
meters  long  and  15  wide.  The  camp  in 
Murra  is  called  "La  Casa  Campesina  and  \s 
located  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Jicaro 
They  had  taken  all  the  people  of  my  area  of 
Murra  and  had  relocated  them  in  Jalapa 
which  is  close  to  80  kilometers  away.  Those 
not  wUling  to  relocate  who  didnt  escape 
were  put  into  the  prison  "La  Chacara    in 

Esteli 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  only  a  few  of  the 
camps  and  estimated  numbers  of  Nicai^ 
guans  within  those  camps.  More  will  be 
listed  in  the  revised  edition,  along  with  their 
goegraphical  location. 

Number 
of 

Name  '^"^ 

La  Gloria ^'^ 

La  Esperanza ^Tl 

El  Pijivay l^ 

La  Azucena 'rY 

Las  Colinas XrZ 

Cruz  Verde Jno 

Buena  VisU *rr 

Las  Palomas ^ 

El  Roble : ^^ 

KnXIHCS  AHD  TORTtnU; 

The  most  prevalent  abuses  documented  on 
torture  and  killing  of  civilians  ocoirred 
during  military  operations  by  the  Sandi- 
nisU  government.  However,  specific  infor- 
mation taken  from  testimony  indicates  most 
victims  were  not  involved  nor  located  in 
areas  of  direct  military  conflict.  This  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  such  abuses  were  not  In- 
cidental accidents  of  war 
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On  June  20.  1986.  1.200  SandlnlsU  regu- 
lars conducted  a  sweep  through  the  south- 
em  region  of  the  Department  of  Zelaya.  ui  a 
Place  near  Pueblo  Nuevo.  According  to  re- 
ports, the  operation  lasted  3  days  and  re- 
sulted in  21  civilian  deaths. 

The  Sandlnlsta  army   moved   mto  Boca 
Tapada  on  June  21st  and  rounded  up  13  In- 
dividuals. Later  that  day  they  gathered  an- 
other ten  from  Pueblo  Nuevo  and  placed 
them  all  in  a  house  In  Boca  Tapada.  Howev- 
er   that  night  Mercedes  Reyes  Perez  and 
Daniel  Gonzalez  escaped  and  made  it  to 
Pueblo    Nuevo    where    they    related    their 
story  to  us  [Lusian  Morales  Hernandez  and 
Augustin  Dias  Ocampo.  They  said  they  had 
been   taken  prisoner  but  none   had  been 
harmed.  By  now  the  poeple  in  the  valleys 
nearby  had  been  warned  and  everyone  was 
in  hiding.  When  the  Sandinistas  pulled  out 
we  arrived  in  Boca  Tapada  on  the  27th  and 
found  that  all  of  the  prisoners  had  been 
shot.  Their  bodies  were  placed  In  a  pile  and 
had  begun  to  decompose. 
Those  who  died  from  Pueblo  Nuevo  were: 

1.  Saturdino  Dias 

2.  Francisco  Gomez 

3.  Salvador  Granados 

4.  Ignaclo  Jlron  Lopez 

5.  Avellno  Alvarado 

6.  Rufino  Laguna 

7.  Manuel  Gareia 

8.  Tomas  Castillo 

9.  Pablo  Almanze 

The  SandlnisU  army  moved  Into  what  is 
eaUed  the  port  of  AtlanU  on  June  24  and 

1.  Santiago  Guzman-Catholic  delegate 
3.  Elvin  Guzman 
3.  Andres  Guzman 
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4.  Rafael  Savallo  ^  ^  ,     t  -,«» 

Herilnda  Dias  Qulntero  and  Carlo*  Lanza 
Bravo  (husband  and  wife!  crossed  the  Nica- 
raguan  border  into  CosU  Rica  on  February 
4,  1986  after  spending  two  months  hiding  in 
the  mountains  of  Nicaragua. 

In  June  of  1985  the  militia  came  by  our 
farm  I  saw  them  coming  and  was  able  to  get 
away  with  the  three  children.  However, 
they  caught  my  husband  because  he  was  re- 
turning from  the  field  and  did  not  see  them. 
He  was  later  released.  He  had  been  hit  in 
the  chest  and  ribs,  but  was  fortunately  still 

alive.  .     , 

Leonora  Calero  witnessed  the  arrest  of 
her  father  on  June  30.  1985.  The  Sandlnista 
military  were  conducting  maneuvers  in  the 
area  and  took  her  father  and  two  other  men 
from  her  house.  The  following  is  a  personal 
account  of  the  rest  of  her  story. 

After  the  Sandinistas  mortared  our  house 
and  my  husband  and  six  children  escaped, 
the    Sandinistas    approached    the    house. 
They  surrounded  it  and  then  started  threat- 
ening us  with  their  guns.  They  took  my 
father,  a  man  who  was  visiting  us  and  an- 
other man.  a  Catholic  delegate  who  lived 
about  50  yards  from  our  house.  He  had  also 
been  wounded  in  hU  right  arm.  I  thought 
they  were  going  to  take  them  to  the  prison 
in  Nueva  Guinea.  I  didnt  know  that  my 
father  and  the  others  had  been  killed  until 
four  days  later  when  my  husband  returned 
from  the  mountains.  Some  of  our  neighbors 
had  smelled  something  terrible  and  we  then 
found  out  it  was  my  father  and  the  other 
two  men.  They  had  been  subbed  several 

Rebel  soldiers  or  people  suspected  of 
aiding  rebel  groups  have  been  victims  of  tor- 
ture and  execution.  The  abuses  reported  do 
not  Include  any  deaths  occurring  durmg 
military  activities  or  when  the  victims  were 
armed  or  presented  any  threat  to  SandinisU 

Juan  Sandoval  Fernandez  escaped  Nicara- 
gua in  January  1986.  He  was  living  in  PunU 
Gorda  when  the  above  Incident  look  place. 
Since  the  incident  had  occurred  in  the 
morning,  they  had  received  verification  that 
Orlando  Peregome  had  been  taken  prisoner. 

However,  one  of  the  other  prisoners  had 
escaped  and  later  that  day  reported  the  exe- 
cution of  Orlando.  Although  they  had  both 
previously  been  members  of  the  ARDt 
rebel  forces,  during  this  time  neither  of 
them  was  carrying  weapons  as  they  re- 
turned from  Orlando's  farm. 

IlfDISCRIMniATC  SHKLLIHG 

Indiscriminate  government  shelling  of  vil- 
lages has  continued  inside  Nicaragua 
throughout  1984  and  1985.  Some  of  the  fol- 
lowing stories  have  already  been  Included  m 
previous  reports,  but  were  published  here 
because  of  additional  Information  gathered 
from  other  Independent  witnesses. 

We  have  received  testimony  of  specific 
bombings  In  the  areas  near  MMonte.  De- 
partment of  Nueva  Segovia:  Las  Pledras.  De- 
partment of  Jlnotega;  Juanblan.  near  Pie- 
dras:  and  19th  of  July.  Nueva  Guinea, 
Zelaya.  Other  areas  were  mentioned  but 
these  were  the  ones  where  we  were  able  to 
speak  to  actual  witnesses  of  the  bombings  in 
these  areas 
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BOMBING  lit  OCOTAL 

Near  Ocotal  there  has  been  intensive  ac- 
tivity by  both  the  Sandinistas  and  the  Con- 
tra* Witnesses  say  that  the  presence  of  the 
Contras  In  that  area  has  prompted  an  In- 
crease in  SandinisU  military  operations. 
However,  the  Sandinistas  have  been  In- 
volved In  extensive  Indiscriminate  bombing 
of  the  area  around  Ocotal. 


aoae  to  30  individual  accounts  were  re- 
ceived from  people  living  in  the  towns  of 
Juanblan.  Mosonte.  Los  Arados,  Dipllto,  Pe- 
dregalosa  and  San  Miguel.  "The  rocket  and 
aerial  bombardments  began  in  June  of  1983 
and  have  continued  up  until  the  Pre"**"- 
The  most  intense  bombardments  occurred 
in  December  of  1984  near  an  area  called  Los 
Arados.  Since  the  last  report,  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  population  had  fled  from  this 
area  because  of  continual  bombardment. 

BOMBING  IN  JUANBLAN 

Juan  Alberto  Gonzalez  left  Juanblan 
April  27.  1984  when  their  area  was  bombed 
by  the  Sandinistas. 

The  Sandinistas  had  had  several  encoun- 
ters with  the  Contras  In  our  area  so  they 
sUrted  to  heavily  bombard  Juanblan.  There 
were  plenty  of  civilians  still  living  In  that 
area  but  It  didn't  matter  to  the  Sandinistas 
because  they  bombed  anyway.  They  set  up 
their  mortars  from  Juanblan  and  were 
shooting  them  into  the  hilU  around  the 

town.  ^  , 

Apolonio  Flores  lived  near  the  town  of 
Mosonte.  He  left  In  January  1984  a  week 
after  the  Sandinistas  mortared  near  his 
home.  The  mortars  were  launched  from  a 
mountain  called  Pedregalosa  and  the 
mortar  bombardments  were  carried  out  on 
three  separate  occasions. 

Leonora  Castillo  Calero  Is  from  the  town 
19th  of  July.  Nueva  Guinea,  Department  of 
Zelaya.  She  left  Nicaragua  In  September 
1984  On  June  30.  1984  a  mortar  dropped  on 
her  house,  all  eight  people  inside  received 
shrapnel  wounds.  We  examined  her  child 
and  identified  at  least  four  shrapnel  wounds 
on  her  legs  as  well  as  several  pieces  of 
shrapnel  in  her  buttocks. 

We  could  see  them  [Sandlnlsta  miUtiaJ 
coming  up  to  our  farm.  They  started  shoot- 
ing their  AKs  [machine  gunsl  Into  the 
house  and  then  a  mortar  fell  on  the  house. 
It  completely  destroyed  everything  and  my 
children  and  I  were  wounded  with  shrapnel. 
My  husband  ran  away  as  did  six  of  my  chil- 
dren but  the  two  youngest  stayed  with  me. 
As  the  Sandinistas  approached  the  house 
they  yelled  out  asking  where  the  contras 
were  hiding.  There  were  no  Contras  around 
our  farm  and  so  they  left. 

INDISCRIMINATE  MINING  OF  BORDERS 

The  SandinisU  government  has  placed 
unmarked  land  mines  in  areas  along  both 
the  southern  and  northern  borders  leadmg 
out  of  the  country.  These  landmines  have 
been  buried  along  mountain  passes  and 
trails.  They  have  posed  a  great  danger  to 
Nicaraguans  leaving  the  country  through 
these  mounUln  passes  and  trails.  On  the 
northern  border  of  Nicaragua  they  have 
specifically  mined  the  area  of  Tapachi  La 
Balzado.  Boca  de  Poteque.  Las  Pledras. 
Guanblan.  Mollejones.  Bolenqul,  Banco 
Grande  and  Boca  de  Plls. 

We  have  received  numerous  stories  of  ref- 
ugees finding  landmines  along  their  Journey 
to  Honduras.  They  say  cerUlns  paths  are 

strewn  with  carcasses  of  animals  which  acci- 

dently  stepped  on  them. 

CONriSCATION  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  PROPERTY 

An  Integral  part  of  the  relocation  program 
has  been  to  make  the  farming  land  useless, 
not  only  to  the  rebel  groups  operating  in 
those  areas  but  to  the  farmer  who  has  been 
either  relocated  or  has  fled  into  the  moun- 
tains. ^  .     . 

The  most  severe  Instances  of  property  de- 
struction and  confiscation  have  come  during 
SandinisU   military    operations   which    in- 
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eludes  people  being  herded  together  and 
lands  burned. 

Most  abuses  of  this  type  occur  in  the  rural 
areas  along  the  northern  and  southern  bor- 
ders. The  magnitude  of  confiscation  and  de- 
struction of  property  has  increased  with  the 
institution  of  the  relocation  policy  by  the 
SandinisU  government  in  the  Spring  of 
1985. 

Adolfo  Juapan  lived  along  the  southern 
border  of  Nicaragua  near  a  place  called  Los 
Almendros.  He  arrived  In  CosU  Rica  In  the 
first  week  of  January  1986. 

In  the  zone  where  we  lived  the  SandinisU 
military  was  Involved  In  several  operations. 
In  the  area  known  as  Los  Almendros  I  have 
seen  many  houses  that  were  burned  out  by 
the  Sandinistas.  The  destruction  has  been 
great,  especially  in  a  place  known  as  El  F^- 
Jardo,  Rio  San  Juan,  where  the  people  were 
forced  out  of  their  homes  for  no  crime  of 
theirs.  These  were  people  who  worked  In 
the  mountains  and  they  were  taken  away. 
The  Sandinistas  said  they  were  Contras  and 
took  away  their  chickens,  pigs,  cows  and 
every  other  kind  of  animal  you  can  think  of. 
Their  crops  were  thrown  out  and  all  the 
food  in  their  houses  was  destroyed.  My 
family  was  also  taken  out  during  this  time. 

Refugees  reported  how  the  peasants  farm- 
land In  most  areas  along  the  northern 
border  has  been  devastated  by  the  burning 
conducted  by  the  SandinisU  army  as  they 
moved  through  valleys.  Fruit  trees  were  de- 
stroyed, houses  burned,  and  land  mines 
placed  indiscriminately  around  the  proiier- 
ties. 

Julia  Silva  was  a  victim  of  property  de- 
struction by  the  Sandinistas  in  August  of 
1985.  She  lived  in  Nueva  Guinea.  Depart- 
ment of  Zelaya.  In  a  small  village  called 
Cano  Chlqulto. 

We  left  because  they  [Sandinistas]  made 
us  hide  In  the  mountains.  While  In  the 
mountains  they  burned  a  little  house  we 
had  and  took  all  of  our  cows  with  them.  In 
total  there  were  25  houses  that  were  burned 
there  In  Cano  Chlqulto. 

Since  the  destruction  of  rural  communi- 
ties and  the  confiscation  of  their  property  Is 
such  an  integral  part  of  the  relocation  ef- 
forts of  the  Sandlnlsta  government,  more 
Information  on  that  is  Included  in  the  sec- 
tion intitled  RELOCATION. 

THE  MISKITO  ISSUE 

Since  the  spring  of  1985  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  and  media  attention 
focused  on  the  release  of  large  numbers  of 
Misklto  Indians  from  their  relocation  camps 
by  the  Sandlnlsta  government.  However, 
there  has  been  very  little  media  attention  to 
the  circumstances  of  those  Miskltos  who 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes. 

We  were  not  able  to  get  out  to  La  Mosqui- 
tla  In  Honduras  to  speak  with  any  of  the 
new  refugees.  Therefore,  we  have  no  first 
hand  accounts  of  what  happened  to  these 
Miskltos  In  the  towns  of  Kum  and  Bllwas- 
carma.  These  towns  are  located  near  the 
Coco  and  Juanls  rivers  and  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  towns  affected  by  this  policy. 

Hundreds  of  Misklto  Indians  have  been 
crossing  the  Coco  River  into  Honduras 
within  the  last  6  months.  They  report  that 
upon  returning  to  their  farms  they  were  not 
able  to  grow  anything.  The  Sandinistas  had 
placed  land  mines  in  locations  throughout 
the  area  where  the  Miskltos  lived  and  they 
were  prohibited  from  planting  any  new 
crops.  They  found  themselves  in  such  des- 
perate circumstances  that  they  decided  to 
leave  the  area  and  seek  refuge  in  Honduras. 

Carmen  Winkler  Is  the  Director  of  Friends 
of  the  Americas,  a  relief  organization  which 
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distributes  food  and  clothing  to  thousands 
of  Miskltos  who  live  In  the  vast  southeast- 
em  coast  region  of  Honduras  known  as  the 
Mosquitia.  She  has  had  extensive  contact 
with  the  Misklto  people,  including  many  of 
the  refugees  who  have  arrived  In  Honduras 
recently.  Her  report  follows: 

Within  the  last  9  months  we  have  regis- 
tered hundreds  of  new  arrivals  into  the 
Mosquitia.  In  the  last  few  months  of  the 
summer  of  1985  we  registered  only  6  new 
Miskltos  who  had  recently  crossed  the 
border.  However,  every  month  after  that 
the  numbers  began  to  grow.  Within  the  last 
three  months  we  have  registered  over  650 
Misklto  Indians.  The  majority  of  these  are 
those  who  were  released  from  the  relocation 
camps  at  the  beginning  of  last  summer. 
They  have  given  me  numerous  accounts  of 
continued  harrassment  when  they  returned 
to  their  homes.  They  said  that  mines  had 
been  placed  in  many  locations  and  that  sev- 
eral had  accldently  exploded.  The  Sandi- 
nisU miliUry  cordoned  off  the  area  to  keep 
them  from  leaving,  but  many  have  still  been 
able  to  escape.  The  reports  now  coming  out 
of  the  border  are  that  a  large  group  num- 
bering In  the  thousands  Is  heading  for  the 
border  and  wants  to  seek  refuge  here  In 
Honduras.  There  are  no  exact  estimations 
on  the  number  but  the  reports  indicate  they 
number  In  the  thousands. 

Modesto  Watson  is  the  former  Director  of 
the  Misklto  refugee  camp  in  Umon,  Costa 
Rica.  He  Is  closely  Involved  with  the  plight 
of  the  Misklto  Inside  Nicaragua  and  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  Misklto  religious  leaders  still 
in  the  country.  He  has  been  receiving  re- 
ports which  corroborate  those  given  by 
Carmen  Winkler  and  others.  The  following 
is  a  section  of  the  interview  we  conducted 
with  him. 

Last  spring  the  Misklto  people  were  re- 
leased from  what  the  government  calls  "re- 
location" camps  so  they  could  return  to 
their  homes.  When  they  returned  they  were 
allowed  to  plant  their  crops  but  they  have 
since  been  intimidated  Into  not  harvesting 
them.  The  military  has  cordoned  off  many 
areas  where  the  Miskltos  are  living  to  pre- 
vent them  from  leaving  the  country.  They 
are  currently  living  Just  as  they  did  when  in 
the  relocation  camps  except  now  they  even 
have  less  food  than  they  did  then. 

Those  few  Miskltos  we  Interviewed  in 
Costa  Rica  who  had  recently  crossed  the 
border  were  not  those  recently  released 
from  relocation  camps.  They  reported  large 
numbers  of  Miskltos  living  In  the  moun- 
tains. They  were  not  crossing  the  border  be- 
cause of  the  great  distance  to  the  San  Juan 
river  from  their  locations  in  the  interior. 

We  were  not  able  to  visit  La  Mosquitia 
during  our  recent  visit  to  Honduras.  There- 
fore we  did  not  gather  any  primary  source 
material  on  this  topic  of  the  Misklto's  re- 
lease from  the  relocation  camps. 

This  report  was  produced  under  an  unre- 
stricted grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Preservation  of  Liberty. 


DR.  ERNEST  LEFEVER  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1986 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  [)r.  Ernest  Lef- 
ever,  president  of  the  Washington-based 
Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center,  recently  vis- 
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ited  Ulster.  His  observatiorw  were  pubtahed  in 
the  Washir>gton  Times  and  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  allow  our  colleagues  to  see 
what  he  has  to  say. 

As  in  so  many  controversial  areas  of  public 
decision,  pertiaps  more  so  in  this  case,  una- 
nimity of  opinion — of  even  agreen>ent  on 
basic  facts— isn't  always  possible  when 
speaking  of  Northern  Ireland.  I  am  certain 
others  could  visit  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  come  away  with  other  vie«ys.  But  Dr. 
Lefever  offers  us  the  persoruil  view  of  a  re- 
spected and  humane  scholar  and  public  policy 
analyst.  Whatever  your  views  on  Northern  Ire- 
land, Dr.  Letever's  ot>servations  are  worth 
reading. 

At  this  time  I  insert  in  the  Record, 
"Grounds  for  Hope  in  Ulster,"  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Lefever,  from  the  Washington  Times,  January 
20.  1986. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  30, 
1986] 

OROtmns  roR  Hope  in  Ulster 

(Ernest  Lefever) 

Ever  since  the  I2th  century,  discontent 
and  open  enmity  have  marked  the  relations 
between  the  Irish  and  their  English  over- 
lords. The  conflict  has  been  goaded  by  cul- 
tural, political,  and  religious  differences 
within  the  Emerald  Isle.  Renewed  violence 
in  Northem  Ireland  (the  six  Ulster  counties 
still  under  the  British  crown)  has  claimed 
2,466  lives  since  1969.  But  now  there  are 
new  grounds  for  hope,  hope  for  diminished 
secUrian-political  violence  and  for  Increased 
economic  development  in  Ulster. 

This  appraisal  rests  only  in  part  on  the 
Nov.  15  agreement  between  Prime  Ministers 
Margaret  Thatcher  of  Oreat  BrlUln  and 
Garret  PiUOerald  of  Ireland  that  gives  the 
Independent  Republic  of  Ireland  an  Immedi- 
ate consulutlve  voice  on  a  broad  range  of 
policy  matters  In  Northem  Ireland,  but  does 
not  call  for  the  end  of  British  rule  without 
the  consent  of  the  population. 

The  British  and  Irish  Parliamenu  have 
ratified  the  new  pact  on  Ulster  by  large  ma- 
jorities. An  added  incentive  for  moderates  to 
support  the  agreement  was  a  promise  of 
U.S.  aid  to  Ulster's  economy.  PredlcUbly, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  extremists 
have  opposed  It.  In  Belfast,  Mrs.  Thatcher 
has  been  burned  In  effigy,  militant  Protes- 
tants have  marched:  and  several  Protestant 
members  of  the  British  Parliament  from 
Ulster  have  resigned.  Most  of  the  950,000 
Protestants  in  Northem  Ireland  want  their 
country  to  remain  part  of  BriUin,  while  a 
majority  of  Its  611,000  Catholics  want  reuni- 
fication with  the  Catholic-dominated  Irish 
Republic. 

While  the  new  agreement  has  been 
praised  by  moderates  in  London,  Belfast, 
and  Dublin,  no  one  expects  it  to  end  the 
erunity  that  has  plagued  Ireland  for  800 
years.  But  In  a  recent  visit  to  Northem  Ire- 
land I  saw  solid  signs  of  hope.  Recognizing 
they  could  not  "solve"  the  basic  problem, 
the  leaders  I  talked  with— Catholic  and 
Protestant  bishops,  political  and  business 
leaders,  civil  servants,  and  public  safety  offi- 
cers—were determined  to  work  around  It. 
They  told  me  repeatedly  that  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  population  opposes  violence 
and  is  highly  critical  of  extremlsU  on  both 
sides. 

I  visited  factories,  housing  developments, 
government  agencies,  a  prison  for  first  of- 
fenders, and  a  vocational  training  school. 
Driving  more  than  500  miles  In  a  private  car 
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to  arems  in  Belfast  and  Londonderry  that 
had  experienced  the  worst  violence.  1  never 
saw  a  roadblock  and  recall  seeing  only  one 
British  soldier  and  one  policeman-though 
some  15,000  British  troops  are  there— 
hardly  the  picture  one  gets  from  the  Ameri- 
can news  media. 

Security  was  tight,  but  not  obvious,  except 
for  the  eerie  absence  of  unattended  parked 
vehicles  along  business  streeU  in  Belfast  to 
prevent  car  bombings.  Government  build- 
ings and  business  offices  are  guarded  much 
as  they  are  in  Washington  and  New  York 

City 

The  pattern  of  IRA  violence  apparently 
has  shifted  from  bombings  of  Protestant 
pubs  to  attacks  on  spec'Mc  human  targets, 
especially  prominent  Bri  ish  security  or  po- 
litical figures,  preferably  in  England. 

Terrorism  (or  counterterrorism)  is  always 
unnerving,  but  greater  target  discrlmmation 
makes  It  more  predicUble  and  hence  less 

unnerving.  ,      ,         _.. 

Both  Catholic  and  Protestant  leaders  said 
that  Americans  are  virtually  immune  from 
IRA  attacks  because  the  IRA  still  depends 
on  Irish-Americans  for  money  to  buy  weap- 
ons. Apparently  most  U.S.  supporters  are 
unaware  that  IRA  terrorist  leaders  have 
been  trained  in  Libya  and  Syria  and  that 
they  not  only  want  to  take  over  Ulster  but 
seek  to  impose  a  pro-Marxist  regime  on  the 

entire  island.  

The  long  history  of  both  deliberate  and 
unthinking  discrimination  against  Catholics 
in  political,  economic,  and  educational  life  is 
giving  way  lo  fairer  treatment.  In  fact,  all 
forms  of  discrimination  have  been  outlawed. 
Through  fair-housing  and  fair-employment 
programs,  including  adjudication  machin- 
ery the  British  government  Is  working  to 
elliiilnate  bias.  Since  1912,  efforts  to  provide 
quality  public  housing  to  low-Income  Catho- 
lics have  made  significant  strides. 

Recruitment  of  Catholics  into  the  civil 
service  and  legal  system  by  the  British  au- 
thorities, assisted  by  citizen  commissions,  is 
moving  slowly,  but  the  police,  courts,  and 
judicial  system  generally  are  more  Impartial 
than  in  the  recent  past. 
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The  economy  of  Northern  Ireland  Is  seri 
ously  depressed,  with  unemployment  at  21 
percent  and  with  a  low  level  of  foreign  In- 
vestment. To  get  things  moving.  London 
provides  a  net  annual  subsidy  equal  to  about 
$2  2  billion,  used  largely  for  public  housing, 
roads  and  for  setting  up  small  businesses. 

Through  a  Local  Enterprise  Development 
Unit  and  11  modem  vocational  training  cen- 
ters British  authorities  have  in  the  past  few 
years  established  a  varlty  of  small  business- 
es with  a  potential  for  4,200  new  jobs. 

Belfast  in  the  mid-19th  century  was  a 
thriving  industrial  city  that  produced  more 
ships  than  the  United  SUtes  and  Germany 
combined.  Pew  remember  that  the  Ill-fated 
Tlt&nlc  was  built  In  Belfast's  shipyards.  Two 
world  wars  and  the  rise  of  new  industrial 
centers  In  Europe  and  Asia  have  hurt  Be  - 
fasts  prowess  and  pride.  Yet  even  today.  Ul- 
sters  largest  port,  with  its  up-to-date  load- 
ing faculties,  handles  5.5  million  tons  of 
cargo  a  year.  ,.  . 

The  country's  tradition  of  quality  work 
and  Innovation  stretches  back  to  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The 
pneumatic  tire,  the  ejector  seat,  the  multi- 
engine  vertical  takeoff  jet,  four-wheel  drive 
and  the  word  processor  were  all  pioneered 
In  Northern  Ireland.  ,  „,„  ,v,wv  u 

The  country's  labor  force  of  650,000  has 
the  requisite  proportion  of  skilled  and  su_ 
pervlsory  personnel,  fully  equal  to  that  of 
England.  The  Ulster  Irish,  with  their  Cal- 
vlnist  heritage,  are  more  motivated  by  an 
old-fashioned  work  ethic  and  are  less  strike- 
prone  than  the  English.  I  saw  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this  In  a  labor-intensive  London- 
derry factory  making  Lee  jeans  for  the  Eu- 
ropean market.  These  substantial  and  un- 
derutilized economic  assets  should  impress 
the  most  wary  foreign  investor;  still,  most 
American  investors  overlook  Ulster  when 
considering  esUbllshlng  operations  m  Brit- 
ain and  go  to  England  instead. 

The  American-owned  AVX  firm,  Europe  s 
largest  producer  of  multilayer  ceramic  ca- 
pacitors, has  made  profitable  use  of  such 
assets  since  It  came  to  Northern  Ireland  in 
1979  Through  automation,  AVX's  product 
cost  is  the  lowest  In  the  worid.  As  a  result. 
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says  manager  Ernie  Chilton,  the  Irish 
plant's  new  technology  and  management 
systems    are    now    being    adopted    In    the 

United  SUtes.  

Other  firms  that  have  recently  expanded 
their  operations  include  Michelln,  General 
Motors,  and  DuPont,  which  recently  spent 
$27  mllllon-lte  sixth  major  reinvestment 
since  It  began  operations  In  1956.  In  the 
past  year  or  so,  first-time  U.S.  Investment 
has  centered  on  electronic  plants  that  need 
skilled  workers  but  require  a  relatively  small 
capital  Investment. 

Yet  the  Industrial  Development  Board, 
designed  to  attract  foreign  Investment,  has 
found  it  difficult  to  interest  American  cor- 
porations. The  chief  obstacle  is  their  per- 
sistent and  inordinate  preoccupation  with 
the  security  issue.  But  a  visitor  to  Ulster 
soon  realizes  that  sectarian  violence  does 
not  Interfere  seriously  with  normal  econom- 
ic activity  or  daily  life.  The  streets  of  Bel- 
fast and  Londonderry,  as  well  as  the  coun- 
tryside appear  normal,  even  serene.  As  an 
executive  of  the  Hughes  Tool  Co.  of  Hous- 
ton commented:  "There  must  be  two  places 
called  Northern  Ireland, "  the  one  the  visitor 
sees  for  himself  and  the  one  he  reads  about 
in  newspapers  at  home.  . 

This  Is  a  brief,  partial,  and  impressionistic 
report  of  a  complicated  situation  by  one  pri- 
marily concerned  with  forging  strong  securi- 
ty and  economic  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe.  I  trust  that  my 
observations  will  help  dispel  some  persistent 
myths,  the  most  disturbing  being  that 
Northern  Ireland  is  so  racked  by  violence 
that  the  future  is  too  uncertain  for  prudent 
investors.  In  my  view,  investment  there, 
while  not  without  risk,  promises  a  reasona- 
ble return.  Further,  it  is  politically  and  mor- 
ally desirable  because  it  will  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  ease  tensions  between  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  and  between  London  and 

Belfast.  ^  .    .  „ 

These  benefits  would  be  enhanced  by 
more  effective  U.S.  efforts  to  staunch  the 
now  of  dollars  to  IRA  terrorists  and  by  a 
congressional  decision  to  permit  the  extradi- 
tion to  Britain  of  Irish  terrorlsU  enjoying 
sanctuary  In  our  country. 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

Protect  us.  O  God,  by  Your  goodness 
and  Your  grace.  Hear  us  when  we  call 
to  You.  that  of  Your  mercy.  Your 
bountiful  goodness  will  give  confi- 
dence in  our  uncertainty  and  give 
strength  in  our  weakness.  Make  us 
whole  people,  full  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  that  we  will  go  about  our  work 
conscious  of  our  obligation  to  heal  and 
to  help,  to  forgive  and  to  understand. 
Bless  us  each  one.  this  day  and  every- 
day we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  3851.  An  act  to  amend  section  901  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser- 
vation Act.  and 

H.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  16.  1986.  as  "Preedom  of  Information 
Day. " 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2453)  'An  act  to 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  increase  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
1985.  1986.  and  1987  for  commodity 
distribution,  and  for  other  purposes." 
disagreed  to  by  the  House,  agrees  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Matsunaga  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-158,  the 
majority  leader  appoints  Mr.  Weicker, 
Mr.  DiniENBERGER,  and  Mr.  Humphrey, 
and  the  minority  leader  appoints  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Bumpers,  and  Mr.  Gore. 
as  Members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Biomedical  Ethics  Board. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  2211.  title  19  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  President 
pro  tempore  upon  the  recommenda- 


tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  appoints  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Long, 
and  Mr.  Bentsen  as  official  advisers  to 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  international 
conferences,  meetings,  and  negotia- 
tions on  sessions  relating  to  trade 
agreements  during  the  2d  session  of 
the  99th  Congress. 


ORTEGA  GOES  TO  CUBA 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  he  goes  again. 

Everytime  we  get  ready  to  debate  aid 
to  the  freedom  fighters  In  Nicaragua, 
Commandante  Ortega  packs  his  suit- 
case and  heads  for  Communist  terri- 
tory to  get  instructicns  from  the  com- 
missars. 

Last  time,  you  remember,  the  little 
dictator  went  to  the  Kremlin.  This 
week,  he  is  off  to  Havana  for  talks 
with  his  Cuban  connection. 

It  may  not  mean  a  thing.  He  might 
just  be  low  on  cigars. 

But  since  international  affairs  are 
complex  and  often  difficult  to  fathom, 
I  thought  this  bit  of  information 
might  be  useful  to  our  understanding 
of  whose  side  the  Communists  in  Ma- 
nagua are  really  on. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  CUTS  IN 
THE  TRIO  PROGRAM  DASH 
HOPES  OF  BREAKING  THE 
CYCLE  OF  POVERTY 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
aren't  many  programs  that  explain 
what  a  college  education  will  mean  to 
young  people.  If  you  grow  up  in  a  poor 
family,  a  lot  of  times  you  don't  know 
what  an  education  means  or  how  to  go 
about  getting  it.  We  have  a  real  good 
program  already  working  for  many 
families;  it  is  called  TRIO. 

These  TRIO  programs  provide  low- 
income,  first  generation  and  physically 
handicapped  students  the  supportive 
services  they  need  In  discovering  more 
about  education— information  on 
counseling.  tutoring,  information 
about  college  admissions  and  financial 
aid. 

But  now  the  administration  wants  to 
slash  the  funding  for  the  TRIO  pro- 
grams by  over  53  percent.  We  have  a 
choice,  we  can  allow  the  cycle  of  pov- 


erty to  continue  or  we  can  use  TRIO 
and  other  educational  programs  to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  for  these 
families  forever.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned there  is  not  much  choice  in- 
volved. We  must  try  to  eliminate  the 
long-term  effects  of  poverty  in  Amer- 
ica today.  There  is  no  other  choice. 


HON.  CHARLES  HALLECK 

(Mr.  HILLIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HILUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  U  with 
sadness  and  regret  that  I  rise  to 
inform  the  House  of  the  passing  of  a 
former  Member  and  colleague,  Charles 
Abraham  Halleck. 

Charlie  Halleck,  from  Rensselaer, 
IN,  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1935  to  1968, 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  both  majori- 
ty and  minority  floor  leader  during  his 
tenure  in  this  body. 

He  passed  away  early  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  services  In  nis  memory  will  be 
held  at  St.  Joe  College  in  Rensselaer 
tomorrow  at  10:30  a.m.  There  will  be 
transportation  available,  leaving  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  at  7:45  in  the 
morning  with  return  at  about  3:45  in 
the  afternoon.  Any  Members  that 
might  be  interested,  I  ask  contact  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms. 

I  have  also  reserved  a  special  order 
for  next  Tuesday  afternoon,  so  that 
the  many  friends  who  served  with 
Charlie  and  remember  him  here  can 
properly  reflect  upon  their  associa- 
tion, 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding  and  for  remem- 
bering Charlie  Halleck,  as  all  of  us 
who  affectionately  knew  him  and  his 
service  here.  We  all  mourn  his  passing, 
those  of  us  who  served  with  him,  who 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  here  under 
his  leadership:  those  who  knew  of 
Charlie  and  those  who  knew  his  name 
respect  his  service  to  his  country  and 
to  the  House. 

We  all  mourn  his  passing.  I  can  say 
that  the  gentleman  and  I,  both,  in 
recent  years,  hardly  a  month  would  go 
by  that  we  did  not  call  Charlie  on  the 
phone  and  get  some  advice  or  just 
touch  base  with  him.  He  loved  this 
House,  he  loved  his  country  and  was  a 
great  leader. 

Even  though  he  was  a  Republican,  I 
am  sure  Democrats  and  all  appreciated 
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his  help  during  the  years  he  was  here 
and  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  HILUS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 
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THE  BENCHMARK  BUDGET 
(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Broww],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]  and  I  introduced  what 
we  are  calling  our  "Benchmark 
Budget."  That  budget  is  based  on  a 
freeze  insofar  as  we  can  spread  it 
across  the  various  functions  where 
that  makes  sense.  We  freeze  both  mili- 
tary outlays  and  Government  retire- 
mefnt  programs  of  aU  kinds.  Obviously, 
that  will  cause  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
tress here  and  there  around  the 
House,  but  we  do  believe  it  is  the  most 
evenhanded  way  we  can  choose  to 
meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets  and 
to  do  the  deficit  reduction  which  ev- 
erybody in  the  House  and  in  the 
United  States  knows  must  be  done. 

We  have  called  it  the  benchmark  be- 
cause we  hope  it  is  a  position  or  a 
standard  that  can  be  referred  to  by 
other  budgeters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  we  do  not 
have  a  budget  mark  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget; 
and  in  fact,  we  hear  in  the  papers  that 
he  may  not  even  be  using  the  CBO 
baseline.  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to 
hear  from  the  Budget  Committee  and 
its  chairman  about  w'.iat  his  mark  is. 

We  have  got  at  least  one  out  front 
and  there  will  be  many  more  to  follow. 
It  is  time  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  to  release  its  budget. 


that  make  it  impossible  for  Congress 
to  make  an  informed  decision. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  4052.  re- 
questing the  President  to  submit  a  de- 
Uiled  report.  Specifically: 

Has  Nicaragua  exported  arms  or  vio- 
lence to  its  neighbors? 

Has  the  Soviet  Union  or  Cuba  pro- 
vided offensive  weapons  to  Nicaragua? 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  your 
economic  embargo? 

What  have  you  done.  Mr.  President, 
to  seek  peace  through  negotiations? 

Give  us  the  photographs,  give  us  the 
dates,  give  us  the  evidence:  we  will  give 
you  the  money.  It  is  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  either  start  to  use  one  of 
those  $600  toilet  seats,  or  get  off  the 
pot  and  give  Congress  the  facts  so  we 
can  make  a  decision  on  your  $100  mil- 
lion request  while  senior  citizens 
suffer  in  America  and  unemployment 
runs  rampant. 


D  1510 
A  JUST  EPHAH  AND  A  JUST  HIN 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  word  of  God  is  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament  thus: 

Thou  Shalt  not  pervert  justice  in  measure- 
itient.  weight,  or  quantity.  Thou  shalt  have 
true  scales,  true  weighu:  a  just  ephah  and  a 
just  hin  Shalt  thou  have.  I  am  the  Lord,  thy 
God.  (Leviticus  XIX,  36) 

Listen  to  this  ye  who  grind  the  destitute 
and  plunder  the  humble,  ye  who,  when  the 
Sabbath  is  over  .  .  .  give  a  short  ephah  and 
take  a  heavy  shekel,  and  tilt  the  scales 
fraudulently  .  .  .  (Amos  VIII,  4-6) 


REQUEST  TO  DISPENSE  WITH 
CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.   ALEXANDER.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 

ask    unanimous    consent    to   dispense 

with  the  business  in  order  today  under 

the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule. 

Mr.     WALKER.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 

object.  .    ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


LETS         HAVE         A         DETAILED 

REPORT    ON    NICARAGUA,    MR. 

PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  m 
May  1985  the  President  took  action 
against  Nicaragua  under  the  National 
Emergencies  Act  and  the  Internation- 
al Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act. 

While  the  President  has  submitted 
the  required  reports  as  stated  by  law. 
they    were   short,    broad    statements 


Mr.  Speaker,  our  budgetary  and 
trade  deficits  are  clearly  God's  admo- 
nition. We  should  be  reminded  of  our 
past  and  present  sins  in  manipulating 
the  shekel,  thereby  perverting  justice, 
and  tilting  the  scales  fraudulently. 

vioney  is  the  lifeblood  of  commerce. 
A  corrupt  monetary  system  corrupts 
the  economy.  Evidence  of  the  corrup- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  inordinate 
depreciation  of  the  dollar  since  1968; 
the  widespread  speculative  mood,  the 
legalization,  and  promotion  of  publicly 
operated  lotteries.  We  caimot  escape 
our    responsibilities    in    the    field    of 
money  by  taking  refuge  in  mechanical 
metaphors     such     as     the     quantity 
theory  of  money.  We  have  to  open  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  human  society  is 
based  not  on  monetarist  models,  but 
on  the  trust  in  promises  to  pay. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
for  providing  a  just  ephah.  a  just  hin. 
as  well  as  a  just  shekel,  is  carved  into 
stone.  It  is  written  into  our  Constitu- 
tion. 


(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  be  asked  to  vote  on 
the  Presidents  request  for  $100  mil- 
lion in  humanitarian  and  military  aid 
for  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  President 
proposes  to  triple  U.S.  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras at  a  time  when  his  budget  would 
eliminate  or  cut  back  dozens  of  Feder- 
al domestic  programs.  But  the  Presi- 
dents  policies  toward  Central  America 
in  general,  and  Nicaragua  in  particu- 
lar, betray  a  fundamental  misunder- 
standing of  the  challenge  facing  the 
United  States  in  the  region— problems 
with  their  roots  in  poverty,  illiteracy, 
social  and  i)olitical  oppression,  and  de- 
spair. These  are  the  problems  we 
should  be  addressing  and  seeking  aid 
for. 

Over  the  past  few  days,  our  col- 
league Hewry  Gonzalez  has  given  a 
series  of  extraordinary  special  orders 
on  our  relations  with  our  neighbors  to 
the  south,  and  on  the  particular  short- 
comings of  the  administration's  poli- 
cies toward  the  region.  Representative 
Gonzalez'  remarks  put  current  U.S. 
policy  into  the  perspective  of  the  his- 
tory of  U.S.  involvement  in  the  region. 
These  are  remarkably  thoughtful  and 
perceptive  speeches,  and  every 
Member  of  this  House  would  learn  a 
great  deal  from  what  our  colleague 
has  so  eloquently  said. 

I  want  to  commend  my  friend  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  for  his  remark- 
able effort  to  help  educate  us  to  the 
dangers  of  the  administration's  poli- 
cies, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully review  his  comments  before  de- 
ciding how  to  vote  on  the  vital  issue  of 
aid  to  the  Contras. 


WE  SHOULD  DISCONTINUE 
SECRET  SERVICE  PROTECTION 
FOR  PRESIDENT  MARCOS  AND 
HIS  FAMILY 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  a  peaceful  transition  to  a 
new  government  has  taken  place  in 
the  Philippines.  I  commend  former 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos  for  his 
many  years  of  friendship  to  our  coun- 
try and  for  his  departure  from  office 
to  prevent  further  bloodshed  in  the 
Philippines.  However,  I  arise  today  to 
express  my  opposition  to  continung 
U.S.  Secret  Service  protection  for  Mr. 
Marcos,  which  he  has  enjoyed  since 
arriving  in  Hawaii  on  February  25. 

The  U.S.  Secret  Service  is  author- 
ized, at  the  direction  of  the  President, 


to  grant  temporary  protection  for  "dis- 
tinguished foreign  visitors"  to  the 
United  States.  President  Reagan  has 
ordered  such  protection  for  Mr. 
Marcos  and  his  family  for  an  "indefi- 
nite period  of  time."  It  is  my  belief 
that  our  Government  has  done  what  is 
right  by  providing  safe  harbor  for  this 
former  ally.  But  I  also  believe  that  the 
American  taxpayers  have  provided 
enough  aid  and  comfort  to  Mr. 
Marcos. 

The  protection  of  foreign  heads  of 
state  or  government  continues  to  be 
an  increasingly  demanding  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Secret  Service  and  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  resources  are  devoted 
to  this  program  annually.  The  prob- 
lems of  worldwide  terrorism  have  con- 
tributed to  the  increases  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Secret  Service  and  the  cost 
of  providing  these  protective  services. 
I  support  providing  protection  for  vis- 
iting foreign  dignitaries,  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  an  obligation  to  grant 
Secret  Service  protection  to  deposed 
leaders. 

Congress  is  now  investigating  the  re- 
ported wealth  of  Mr.  Marcos  and  his 
family.  By  all  accounts,  it  appears  that 
he  can  easily  afford  to  pay  for  protec- 
tion for  his  family  and  fellow  travel- 
ers. Unlike  the  U.S.  Government,  I  do 
not  believe  that  Mr.  Marcos  has  a  debt 
problem. 


must  not  be  used  for  security  pur- 
poses. 

This  economic  aid  proposal  is  on  a 
legislative  fast  track.  It  could  reach 
the  House  floor  next  week.  My  appeal 
is  that  we  do  not  invoke  a  double 
standard  with  this  proposal.  Let  our 
aid  be  a  genuine  catalyst  to  advance  a 
political  solution  in  northern  Ireland. 
We  must  not  allow  it  to  fuel  the  prob- 
lems which  divide  northern  Ireland 
and  its  people. 


ECONOMIC  AID  TO  ULSTER 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today,  the  Reagan  administration  un- 
veiled its  proposal  to  provide  $250  mil- 
lion in  economic  aid  to  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  Republic  of  Ireland  over 
the  next  5  years.  Its  contents  were 
made  public  at  a  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  where  I  had  the  privilege  to  testi- 
fy. 

I  am  proud  to  have  authored  the 
first  bills  introduced  in  the  House  to 
provide  economic  aid  to  Ulster.  I  be- 
lieve economic  aid  is  needed  and  is  an 
important  element  in  any  lasting  polit- 
ical solution. 

However,  I  have  deep  concerns  about 
the  administration  proposal.  It  is  un- 
conditioned aid  to  be  channeled 
through  an  entity  which  Is  heavily 
controlled  by  the  British.  This  is  the 
same  British  Government  whose  poli- 
cies are  responsible  for  much  of  the 
economic  misery  in  the  north  today. 

It  is  vital  that  this  legislation  con- 
tain protections  and  guarantees  so 
that  the  aid  tangibly  benefits  both 
communities  in  northern  Ireland.  We 
must  insist  that  any  entity  receiving 
U.S.  aid  implement  and  adhere  to 
principles  of  nondiscrimination  and 
fair  employment.  The  aid  must  pro- 
mote protection  of  human  rights  and 


LET'S  GET  TOGETHER. 
CHAIRMAN  GRAY 

(Mr,  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
marches  on.  January  is  gone.  February 
is  gone,  and  certainly  we  are  not  exact- 
ly burning  up  the  woods  with  our 
schedule  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  what  is  not  happening 
with  the  budget.  There  has  been  a 
clamor  and  an  uproar  about  how  the 
President's  budget  was  not  all  that  we 
would  perhaps  like  for  it  to  be. 

But  what  I  want  to  know  is.  where  is 
the  alternative?  There  were  supported 
to  be  meetings  going  on  this  week  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate,  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  to  agree  on  some 
basic  things,  such  as  the  baselines,  so 
we  would  not  be  talking  apples  and  or- 
anges, so  we  would  all  understand 
where  we  were  beginning.  But  all  of  a 
sudden,  those  meetings  are  put  off. 
And  I  worry  about  time  moving  on  and 
no  decisions  being  made  on  the 
budget.  Mr.  Speaker. 

So  I  would  urge  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  if  you  have  got  an 
alternative,  get  to  work  on  it,  let  us  see 
it.  because  we  have  to  reach  some 
agreement  very  soon  on  budget  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


Federal  efforts  designed  to  help  work- 
ers dislocated  by  foreign  imports,  to 
pursue  retraining  and  new  employ- 
ment. In  my  hometown  of  Springfield, 
trade  adjustment  assistance  meant 
groceries,  rent  checks,  health  care, 
and  retraining  for  hundreds  of  Fiat- 
Allls  workers  who  saw  their  plant  close 
last  year.  Unfortunately,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  worked  tirelessly 
to  kill  the  TAA  Program.  With  our 
vote  on  reconciliation,  we  cannot  only 
revive  this  essential  program,  we  can 
restore  hope  to  the  hundreds  of  work- 
ers in  Illinois  and  across  the  Nation 
who  are  desperately  searching  for 
work. 


TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE SHOULD  BE  RENEWED 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr,  DURBIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  5  years  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, we  have  witnessed  the  largest 
trade  deficits  In  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  The  casualties  of  our  $148  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  can  be  written  In 
stark  numbers  and  percentages.  But 
the  most  painful  evidence  of  our  trade 
deficit  can  be  found  In  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  who  have  lost 
their  Jobs  to  the  flood  of  Imports 
which  have  swamped  our  country. 

The  24-year-old  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Program  is  one  of  the  few 


VOTE  AGAINST  THE  RULE  ON 
RECONCILIATION 

(Mr.  JEFFORDS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
may  surprise  Members  today  that  I 
am  not  out  to  talk  about  dairy  at  this 
time.  I  have  reserved  a  special  order 
again.  However.  I  am  again  objecting 
to  the  legislative  process.  This  time  it 
Is  another  bill.  This  one  Is  the  recon- 
ciliation bill.  I  come  before  the  House 
to  make  my  colleagues  and  the  young 
people  of  this  country  aware  of  the  at- 
tempt that  is  being  made  here  to  dis- 
criminate against  a  small  segment  of 
our  population.  Hidden  away  in  the 
reconciliation  bill  is  section  4104 
which  will  make  permanent  the  penal- 
ties imposed  on  those  States  which 
have  not  raised  their  drinking  age  to 
21.  I  come  before  the  House  as  I  did 
last  December  to  protest  the  manner 
in  which  this  provision  has  been  added 
to  the  reconciliation  bill  and  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this  rule 
and  send  the  bill  back  to  the  Rules 
Committee  for  a  rule  which  would 
allow  us  to  debate  the  merits  of  the 
national  minimum  drinking  age.  The 
reason  I  bring  the  issue  before  the 
House  Is  that  we  treated  our  young 
people  In  a  similarly  shabby  fashion 
back  In  the  summer  of  1984  when  by 
unanimous  consent  at  1  a.m.  In  the 
morning  we  passed  the  national  mini- 
mum drinking  age  law.  Just  like  we  are 
about  to  do  now.  No  hearings,  no  com- 
mittee process,  no  meaningful  debate, 
no  vote.  And  I  am  not  willing  to  sit 
back  and  let  this  provision  be  snuck  by 
the  House  in  similar  fashion,  especial- 
ly in  the  light  of  recent  studies  which 
suggest  that  raising  the  drinking  age 
may  even  actually  Increase  alcoholic- 
related  traffic  fatalities  among  the  af- 
fected age  groups. 


ON  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF 
OLOF  PALME 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarlcs. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  because  I  was  very,  very  saddened, 
as  I  know  many  people  were,  by  the 
assassination  of  Olof  Palme.  I  thought 
it  was  very  important  this  week,  which 
is  National  Women's  History  Week,  to 
point  out  one  of  the  things  that  Prime 
Minister  Palme  did.  Last  year,  he  was 
the  only  world  leader  in  the  entire 
world  who  looked  at  the  whole  arms 
control  scene  and  said  he  would  be  the 
only  one  to  send  a  woman  to  Geneva 
to  even  be  on  their  team.  No  other 
country  had  them.  He  decided  at  that 
time  to  put  up  the  funds  for  Women 
Parliamentarians  for  Peace.  He  con- 
vened the  meeting  at  Easter  last  year 
with  women  parliamentarians  from 
every  country  and  every  continent  on 
the  planet  that  he  could  find. 

D  1525 
He  funded  it.  He  spoke  to  the  group. 
He  stayed  around,  and  he  pleaded 
with  women  to  get  involved  in  the 
entire  process,  that  really  the  world 
would  only  be  safe  if  we  got  engaged 
in  every  single  aspect  of  the  debate 
that  was  going  on. 

He  mentioned  the  fact  that  we 
would  be  going  to  Nairobi,  where  we 
talked  about  development  issues.  And 
without  talking  about  the  war  and 
peace  issues,  he  said,  how  can  you  pos- 
sibly talk  about  development  issues, 
because  it  is  the  war  machines  of  the 
different  countries  that  are  taking 
away  literally  the  bread  from  peoples 
mouths? 

So  here  was  this  man  who  worked  so 
hard  for  peace  and  felt  so  strongly 
about  everybody  participating  in  it. 
women  as  well  as  men.  here  was  a  man 
who  never  bought  the  Rambo  image, 
and  here  was  a  man  who  was  gxmned 
down  in  his  own  peaceful  country. 
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attendance  at  the  Third  Congress  of 
the  Cuban  Communist  Party. 

And  while  he  was  there.  President 
Ortega  told  us  of  his  solidarity  with 
the  Cubans,  a  love  affair  that  began 
during  the  anti-Somoza  struggle  and 
continues  today,  as  Cubans  fight  in 
Nicaragua.  I  quote  Ortega: 

Ever  since  the  struggle  against  the  Somo- 
zist  dicUtorship.  the  blood  of  Cuban  revolu- 
tionaries has  mixed  in  Nicaraguan  soil  with 
the   blood    of   Nicaraguan    revolutionaries. 

•  •  •  Our  relations  with  Cuba  are  friendly, 
fraternal  and  respectful.  They  are  relations 
that    are    unalterable    and    nonnegotiable. 

•  •  •  They  are  relations  sealed  with  the 
blood  of  Cuban  intemationalisU  who  have 
fallen  on  Nicaraguan  soil  *  *  * 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  keep 
these  warm  sentiments  in  mind  as  we 
debate  our  policy  toward  Nicaragua. 
With  Cubans  fighting  democratic 
forces  in  Central  America,  and  with 
stistained  Soviet  armament  of  the  San- 
dinistas, we  are  witnessing  nothing 
less  than  a  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
on  our  own  continent. 

In  the  face  of  this,  abandonment  is 
no  solution. 


DANIEL  ORTEGA  IN  HAVANA 
(Mr.    COURIER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  prepares  to  consider  aid  to  the 
democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua,  we 
can  be  sure  that  Daniel  Ortega  will 
not  be  traveling  to  Moscow,  as  he  did 
last  year.  He  knows  full  well  that  such 
a  visit  would  spoil  his  chances  for  win- 
ning this  upcoming  vote  in  Congress. 

Ortegas  highest  hope  is  that  Con- 
gress will  adopt  a  policy  of  abandon- 
ment—a policy  that  abandons  the  one 
force  that  stands  a  chance  of  prevent- 
ing his  government  from  having  a  free 
hand  in  repression  of  its  people  and 
subversion  of  its  neighbors. 

But  just  because  he  isn't  going  to 
Moscow,  we  shouldn't  assume  that  his 
views  have  somehow  changed.  Early 
last  month,  he  was  in  Havana,  in  loyal 


STATES  SHOULD  DETERMINE 
APPROPRIATE  DRIVING  CON- 
DITIONS 

(Mr.  SHUMWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  action  taken  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  recently, 
whereby  the  board  endorsed  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Patrol's  and  Caltrans' 
recommendations  to  establish  a  new 
speed  limit  of  65  miles  per  hour  for 
automobiles  along  1.840  miles  of  Cali- 
fornia highway  outside  the  metropoli- 
tan areas.  The  board  also  requested 
Congress  to  allow  the  individual  States 
to  establish  their  own  speed  limits. 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  to  allow 
the  individual  SUtes  to  make  just 
such  determinations  in  noncongested 
areas.  I  strongly  support  the  board  of 
supervisors  action,  and  am  equally 
supportive  of  the  recommendations  of 
Caltrans  and  the  highway  patrol.  Indi- 
vidual SUtes  are  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion to  determine  appropriate  driving 
conditions,  speed  limits,  and  safety 
procedures  than  is  a  distant  Congress, 
unable  to  respond  to  differing  area 
needs. 


no  mood  to  ante  up  $10,000  per  Contra 
for  a  war  in  Nicaragua.  But.  when  the 
public  finds  out  how  the  White  House 
plans  to  keep  ite  war  going.  I  think 
they're  going  to  like  it  even  less. 

To  sidestep  deficit  concerns,  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  try  funding  the 
Contras  through  Pentagon  budget 
transfers.  Now.  if  DOD  were  simply 
trimming  star  wars  or  a  spare  coffee 
pot  or  two.  taking  from  the  Pentagon 
might  not  be  such  a  bad  idea.  But 
that's  not  what  the  White  House  has 
in  mind. 

It  was  amazed  to  learn  yesterday 
that  the  White  House  plans  instead  to 
raid  U.S.  ammunition  accounts  to 
come  up  with  the  money.  What's 
wrong  with  that?  Well,  we  don't  have 
enough  ammo  right  now  to  meet  basic 
readiness  requirements.  In  some  cases, 
ammo  is  in  such  short  supply  that  our 
troops  can't  get  the  full  training  they 
need.  I'm  especially  concerned  that 
one  of  the  cuts  will  be  in  antiarmor 
ammunition  that  is  highly  effective 
against  the  Soviet  tank  threat  in 
Europe. 

Continuing  this  covert  war  is  a  bad 
idea  in  the  first  place.  But.  when  the 
choice  is  taking  ammo  from  America's 
fighting  forces,  the  real  'freedom 
fighters. "  there's  only  one  decision  to 
make.  Congress  must  stop  the  admin- 
istration from  spending  more  money 
on  the  Contras. 


ADMINISTRATION  IS  SIDESTEP- 
PING DEFICIT  CONCERNS 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  tmie 
when  the  White  House  is  proposing 
cuts  in  education,  nutrition  and  eco- 
nomic development,  Americans  are  in 


SUPPORT  THE  BENCHMARK 

BUDGET 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bill 
Frenzel.  Hank  Brown,  and  I  have  in- 
troduced a  budget  resolution  which 
meets  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  re- 
duction goals  for  fiscal  year  1987  with- 
out raising  taxes. 

The  benchmark  budget,  as  we  call  it, 
looks  at  Federal  spending  across  the 
board  and  asks  everyone  to  do  his  or 
her  part.  It  is  a  realistic  plan  for  im- 
plementing a  1-year  freeze  on  total 
Federal  spending.  We  should  have 
frozen  spending  last  year.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  we  did  not.  The  result  was  a 
$220  billion  deficit  and  a  new  law 
promising  to  balance  the  budget  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  and  huge 
deficits  are  upon  us.  The  time  for  po- 
litical courage  is  now. 

The  benchmark  budget  freezes  de- 
fense spending,  puts  retirement 
COLA'S  on  hold  and  kills  a  handful  of 
uneconomic  programs.  These  actions, 
combined  with  the  automatic  spending 
cut  that  went  into  effect  this  week, 
can  put  the  deficit  on  a  sharp  down- 
ward path. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  exception,  my 
constituents  tell  me  they  are  each  will- 


ing to  do  their  part  to  eliminate  the 
deficit,  but  they  will  not  have  their 
program  frozen  while  someone  else's  is 
receiving  an  increase.  The  benchmark 
budget  is  based  on  both  of  these  prin- 
ciples. 

REPUBUCANS  WANT  TO  SPOOK 
US 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reports  today  that 
President  Reagan's  own  pollster  ad- 
vised against  making  a  big  public  rela- 
tions push  on  the  Contra  issue.  He 
told  the  President.  "The  numbers 
aren't  with  us  on  this,  and  they  aren't 
changing." 

Last  month,  the  Vice  President's 
pollster  told  House  Republicans  the 
same  thing  at  their  Baltimore  retreat. 

Nevertheless,  the  rightwingers  won 
the  internal  debate  at  the  White 
House,  and  today  we  see  Pat  Buchan- 
an in  the  Washington  Post  making  vi- 
cious. anti-American  attacks  on  Demo- 
crats.   

It's  clear  what  their  strategy  is:  The 

Republicans  want  to  spook  us  into  be- 
lieving that  a  vote  against  military  aid 
is  political  suicide. 

It's  not.  American  public  opinion, 
international  opinion,  and  the  church- 
es are  all  behind  the  Democratic  posi- 
tion on  aiding  the  Contras. 

Even  the  Republican  political  ex- 
perts agree  that  this  won't  be  a  big 
voting  issue  in  November. 

So  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  we 

ignore  Pat  Buchanan's  name  calling. 

He  wants  us  to  respond  in  order  to 

help  him  raise  the  visibility  of  this 

issue. 
Instead  we  should  frame  the  debate 

our  way  by  warning  that  military  aid 

could  lead  to  U.S.  Troops  in  Central 

America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  White  House  has 
raised  the  stakes  in  this  debate, 
against  the  best  political  advice  money 
can  buy. 

We  can  deal  a  real  blow  to  the  right- 
wingers  by  ignoring  their  threats  and 
wiiming  this  when  it  comes  to  a  vote. 


D  1535 

AMERICA'S  FARMERS  ARE  SUF- 
FERING DUE  TO  INACTION  OF 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members,  you  may  recall  that  last 
week  we  had  a  very  acrimonious 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  about 
whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  bring 
up  legislation  that  would  have  allowed 
us  to  deal  with  Gramm-Rudman,  meet 
the  savings  in  Gramm-Rudman  in  the 


dairy  area  In  a  way  that  would  save 
the  Government  the  most  money  and 
cause  the  least  pain  to  America's  dairy 
fanners.  Unfortunately,  that  legisla- 
tion was  pulled  from  consideration  by 
the  Democratic  leadership. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
Friday  graciously  gave  us  until  today 
to  try  to  resolve  that  particular  issue. 
Apparently,  that  has  not  been  done. 
And  so.  apparently,  now  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  has  no  choice 
but  to  begin  making  purchases  of 
dairy  products  at  significantly  lower 
prices. 

I  think  it  is  a  tragedy  that  the  parti- 
san politics  of  this  U.S.  Congress  will 
result  in  unfair  pain  to  America's 
dairy  farmers. 

We  have  the  rule  on  H.R.  4148  out 
of  the  Rule  Committee.  Let  us  bring 
that  issue  up,  let  us  debate  it  on  the 
floor,  let  us  do  our  Job  in  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  have  a  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration funding  bill  that  has  run  out. 
How  do  we  explain  that  to  the  farm- 
ers? How  do  we  explain  the  politics  of 
that  issue? 

We  have  the  nonprogrammed  crop 
bill  that  is  not  up  today. 

I  will  tell  you,  America's  farmers  are 
suffering.  They  are  not  only  suffering 
from  lower  prices,  they  are  suffering 
from  the  inaction  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, and  I  think  that  is  a  disgrace 
and  tragedy. 


put  it  on  the  table.  The  American 
people  deserve  a  full  debate  on  reinsti- 
tution  of  the  death  penalty  in  appro- 
priate cases. 


THE  DEATH  PENALTY 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  we  are  now  deep 
into  the  99th  Congress,  and  yet  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  this  Cham- 
ber on  the  passage  of  legislation  that 
would  bring  capital  punishment,  the 
death  penalty,  to  Federal  criminal  ju- 
risprudence. And  why?  Because  there 
is  an  element  in  the  House  Itself  that, 
philosophically  or  for  other  reasons, 
oppose  it.  This,  in  the  face  of  an  at- 
tempted assassination  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  acts  of  terrorism 
and  hijacking  and  skyjacking  and 
mass  murders,  espionage  and  treason, 
and  all  of  the  other  despicable  acts 
against  the  Nation  which  cry  out  for 
an  appropriate  remedy. 

A  substantial  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  favor  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  in  appropriate  cases,  es- 
pecially in  the  subject  matter  which  I 
have  just  reiterated. 

I  have  served  notice  that  on  every 
bill  that  comes  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  which  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  germane  application  of  a 
death  penalty  amendment.  I  will  do  so. 
In  the  meantime.  I  ask  you  to  consider 
asking  the  Criminal  Justice  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  to 


ABOLISHMENT  OF  L8C 

(Mr.  BOULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hli 
remarks.)      

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  a  bill  I  have  juat 
introduced  to  abolish  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

I  realize  this  body  has  considered 
the  LSC's  status  in  recent  yean  and 
determined  that,  despite  the  numer- 
ous flagrant  abuses  of  its  prerogatives, 
it  should  continue  receiving  funding. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  now  is  an  ex- 
cellent time  for  reconsideration. 

In  the  Gramm-Rudman  climate  we 
are  simply  going  to  have  to  make  the 
decision  to  end  programs  such  as  the 
LSC  that  aren't  getting  the  job  done. 
We've  got  to  cut  somewhere  If  seques- 
tration is  to  be  avoided. 

I'll  be  holding  a  special  order  next 
Wednesday.  Those  of  you  not  familiar 
with  the  litany  of  LSC  abuses  are  es- 
pecially Invited  to  attend.  The  political 
orientation  of  LSC  grantees  has  been 
more  subtle  during  the  Reagan  years, 
but  these  offices  remain  focused  on 
the  goal  of  sweeping  social  reform. 
Whether  or  not  any  real,  live  poor 
people  receive  legal  services  is  merely 
an  incidental  byproduct. 

Rest  assured  that  the  poor  will  not 
be  shortchanged  if  the  LSC,  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  is  abolished.  The 
poor  should  indeed  have  access  to 
legal  services,  but  there  are  any 
number  of  preferable  alternatives  to 
the  LSC  that  are  less  costly,  more  ef- 
fective and  without  the  potential  for 
abuse.  Several  of  these  will  be  exam- 
ined at  the  special  order. 

The  time  for  making  cuts  is  here, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Let's  begin  with 
one  of  the  most  obvious  candidates. 


TIME  TO  GET  TO  WORK 

(Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  dealing  with  the  deficit,  the  Ameri- 
can people  wsint  us  first  to  cut  as 
much  nonessential  Government  spend- 
ing as  we  can  find.  Only  then,  if  we 
still  fall  short  of  our  deficit  reduction 
target,  should  we  consider  any  tax  In- 
creases. 

If  news  reports  are  to  be  believed, 
the  Democrat  majority  seems  to  be 
making  a  lot  of  noise  about  possible 
"revenue  increases."  some  of  which 
sound  suspiciously  like  tax  Increases. 
At  the  same  time,  we  haven't  heard 
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word  one  about  spending  reductions 
they  would  propose. 

I  would  remind  my  friends  m  the 
majority  that  Gramm-Rudman  says  a 
budget  resolution  should  have  cleared 
both  houses  by  April  15.  Time  is  run- 
ning out  on  doing  our  biggest  job  of 
the  year.  .     ., 

It  is  time  for  the  Democrat  majority 
to  heed  the  will  of  the  people  and  get 
down  to  the  serious  business  of  fash- 
ioning a  fiscal  year  1987  budget  which 
concentrates  first  on  eliminating  or  re- 
ducing unnecessary  spending.  We  Re- 
publicans on  the  Budget  Committee 
have  been  following  this  approach  for 
weeks.  We  would  be  happy  to  work 
with  the  Democrat  majority  in  such 
an  endeavor. 
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PRESIDENT'S    COM- 
ON         ORGANIZED 


REPORT    OF 

MISSION 

CRIME 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  _      ^        ^.  . 

Mr  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Presidents  Commission  on 
Organized  Crime  issued  its  report  on 
Federal  efforts  to  combat  narcotics 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse. 

The  Commissions  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations are  impressive,  some  of 
which  are  similar  to  the  work  of  our 
Narcotics  Select  Committee.  Specifi- 
cally I  am  pleased  that  the  Commis- 
sion has,  in  effect,  endorsed  the 
Rangel-Gilman-Hawkins  amendment 
which  became  public  law  in  the  last 
Congress  authorizing  the  President  to 
suspend  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  any  nation  that  fails  to  take 
adequate  steps  to  curtaU  the  illicit 
production  and  trafficking  of  narcot- 
ics. 

The  Commission's  report  stresses 
the  urgent  need  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  even  greater  militaxy 
participation  in  combating  narcotics 
trafficking  than  legislation  that  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  last  year. 

The  Crime  Commission  also  under- 
scores the  urgency  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  intensify  its  efforts  to 
establish  drug  education  programs 
warning  our  citizens  of  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse.  In  this  regard,  our  Narcot- 
ics Committee  recently  completed 
hearings  along  the  Mexican  border  in 
which  law  enforcement  officials  urged 
that  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments must  intensify  efforts  to  devel- 
op drug  education  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  commend  the 
Commission  for  recommending  that 
SUte  legislatures  should  require  drug 
abuse  prevention  programs  in  grades 
K-12  an  initiative  that  our  Select 
Committee  found  to  be  lacking  in 
many  States  where  we  had  conducted 
our  hearings.  The  report  also  propos^ 
that  Federal  agencies  should  establish 
suitoble  drug  testing  programs  for  its 


employees  and  urges  the  private  sector 
to  adopt  a  similar  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  Crime 
Commission  for  its  recommendations. 
Clearly,  if  our  Nation  truly  means 
what  it  says  about  declaring  'war"  on 
drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse,  then 
it  is  imperative  that  we  provide  our 
front  line  drug  agencies  with  the  nec- 
essary resources,  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  funds  to  more  effectively 
combat  the  narcotics  traffickers  who 
are  creating  so  much  misery  for  citi- 
zens throughout  the  world  and  who 
are  undermining  the  institutions  of  so- 
cieties everywhere. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  Commission's  report  and  to 
consider  how  best  to  implement  its 
recommendations;  the  report  is  too  im- 
portant to  ignore  or  to  allow  it  to 
gather  dust  in  our  offices  and  on  li- 
brary shelves. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dyson).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSPORT  REGULATORY 

REFORM  ACT  OF  1986 

(Mrs.    BENTLEY    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill,  referred  to  as 
the  Transport  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1986.  designed  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  filling  vacancies  in  three  of  our 
Federal  transportation  regulatory 
agencies. 

The  bill  will  establish  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  submit  names  of  indi- 
viduals qualified  to  fill  vacancies  m 
the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commissiori. 
Federal  Maritime  Conunission.  and 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  to  the  President. 

On  numerous  occasions,  there  have 
been  excessive  delays  in  the  appoint- 
ment process  and  persons  without  any 
meaningful  experience  in,  or  knowl- 
edge of  transportation,  have  been  ap- 
pointed. A  lack  of  understanding  of 
agency  members  has  hindered  agency 
ability  to  regulate  pursuant  to  statuto- 
ry authority  given  by  the  Congress. 

As  former  chairwoman  of  the  Feder- 
al Maritime  Commission.  I  can  testify 
to  the  necessity  of  having  qualified  m- 
dividuals  be  eligible  for  appointment 
to  positions  in  our  transport  regula- 
tory agencies. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion in  an  effort  to  ensure  that  our 
transport  regulatory  agencies  have  the 
best  qualified  individuals  available  to 
direct  our  Federal  transport  agencies. 


WHOLE  HERD  BUYOUT 
(Mr.    BOEHLERT    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  cow.  They're  good  to  us.  But  be- 
cause they  are  so  good  and  so  produc- 
tive, we  have  a  surplus  of  their  prod- 
uct. 

The  Government  has  decided  that  a 
way  to  deal  with  the  surplus  is  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  our  cows— in  Washing- 
ton talk,  it's  called  a  whole  herd 
buyout.  ^  ,  . 

Some  farmers  will  get  paid  for  send- 
ing their  cows  to  slaugther  so.  as  the 
theory  goes,  the  surplus  can  be  re- 
duced. 

If  the  program  is  going  to  work  we 
have  to  make  certain  cows  are  in  fact 
eliminated  so  a  way  had  to  be  devised 
to  identify  these  cows. 

Some  expert— and  it  bothers  me  to 
use  that  word  expert— has  come  up 
with  a  branding  system  to  label  the 
cows. 

Right  here  on  a  cow's  face— an  iron 
as  hot  as  fire  or  as  cold  as  ice— is  to  be 
used  to  brand  a  cow  as  a  buyout  par- 
ticipant. ^.  .  .w  *. 
You  know  what?  I  don't  think  that  s 
a  very  good  idea.  It  certainly  isn't  very 
humane  for  the  benevolent  cow  and  it 
could  be  downright  dangerous  for  the 
branding  farmer. 

There  has  to  be  a  better  way  than  a 
brand  on  the  face  for  identification. 

If  you  agree  with  me.  let  the  people 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
know  how  you  feel. 


OF      NAME 
COSPONSOR 


OF 
OF 


WITHDRAWAL 

MEMBER     AS 

H.R.  1809 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
withdrawn  from  the  list  of  cosponsors 
of  H.R.  1809. 


GRAMM-RUDMAN 
(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  al- 
ready started.  Did  anyone  doubt  that 
it  would?  Gramm-Rudman  is  quickly 
becoming  responsible   for  everything 
that  is  wrong  with  our  Government.  It 
seems  that  in  the  past  few  weeks,  any 
problem  relating  to  employment,  lay- 
offs, or  inefficiencies  is  being  blamed 
on    the    deficit    reduction    measure. 
Gramm-Rudman     has     become     the 
scapegoat  for  all  of  our  Nation's  prob- 
lems. In  almost  every  instance,  these 
problems  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  this  important  measure.  Agen- 
cies  which    are    required    to    absorb 
spending   cuts   are   laying   off   many 
lesser-paid  employees  at  the  service 
level  rather  than  making  an  attempt 
to  trim  some  of  the  fat  from  the  ad- 


ministrative level.  Frankly,  they  are 
doing  every  thing  they  can  to  make 
people  hurt.  They  are  trying  to  shift 
public  perception  of  this  budget  bal- 
ancing measure  from  one  of  hope  to 
one  of  gloom.  Very  simply,  the  nega- 
tive onslaught  is  a  combination  of  bu- 
reaucratic entrenchment  and  the 
media's  tocMS  on  those  who  complain. 
The  problem  does  not  end  here.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  have  also  elected  to  take  a 
pessimistic  attitude  toward  reducing 
the  deficit.  Frankly,  they  just  want  to 
raise  taxes.  We  have  finally  enacted  a 
system  that  has  a  great  chance  of  re- 
ducing Federal  spending  and  attempts 
to  dismantle  it  would  be  a  severe  set 
back.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans  know 
that  there  is  plenty  of  waste  that  can 
be  trimmed.  And  if  the  choice  is  be- 
tween cuts  in  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  budgets  of  my  con- 
stituents, the  decision  is  easy. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Calendar  Wednesday.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  committees. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  com- 
mittees. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this 
not  the  point  in  Calendar  Wednesday 
when  the  Agriculture  Committee,  with 
the  chairman  bringing  it  to  the  floor, 
could  bring  forth  legislation  which  has 
been  passed  out  of  committee  designed 
to  deal  with  the  Granun-Rudman  pro- 
visions? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  it  Is 
not  otherwise  privileged  and  the  chair- 
man is  authorized  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  this  would  be 
the  point  in  the  week  when  the  chair- 
man could  do  that  without  getting  the 
approval  of  any  other  leadership:  is 
that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  continue  the  call  of  the 
committees. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  call  of  the 
committees. 


D  1550 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 


Washington.  DC. 

March  4, 19S6. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr. 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representativet. 
Wathington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  the  White  House  at  4:40 
p.m.  on  Tuesday.  March  4.  1986  whereby 
the  President  transmits  draft  legislation  on 
proposed  aid  for  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Republic  of  Ireland. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie. 
Cleric,  U.S.  House  of  Representativet. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND  AND  IRE- 
LAND ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1986-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  99-175) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress  proposed  legisla- 
tion, entitled  the  "Northern  Ireland 
and  Ireland  Assistance  Act  of  1986."  to 
provide  support  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  on 
Northern  Ireland. 

This  legislative  proposal  calls  for  a 
five-year  program  of  $250,000,000  that 
would  be  taken  from  a  number  of  ex- 
isting economic  programs  including 
Housing  Guarantees  and  the  Private 
Sector  Revolving  Fund,  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  Investment 
insurance  program  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  and 
the  Trade  and  Development  Program. 

In  addition,  the  authorization  of  $20 
million  for  the  Economic  Support 
Fund  for  1987  is  proposed,  which  will 
be  within  the  total  amount  for  that 
fund  currently  requested  in  the  1987 
Budget.  This  would  provide  a  cash 
contribution  to  an  international  eco- 
nomic development  fund  for  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Intergovernmental  Council.  A  supple- 
mental appropriation  request  for  1986 
for  an  initial  contribution  to  this 
Anglo-Irish  fund  is  concurrently  being 
transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  without 
delay  on  this  important  legislation.  I 
am  confident  our  efforts,  together 
with  those  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  will  help 
to  promote  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment in  Ireland,  thereby  construct- 
ing a  durable  framework  that  would 


provide  a  promise  of  peace  for  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Roif  AU>  Reaoah. 
The  White  Hodse,  March  4. 1986. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  AMENDING 
SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO 
HOUSE  AMENDMENT  TO 
SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R. 
3128.  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 

Mr.  WHEAT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-482)  providing  for 
amending  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3128)  to 
provide  for  reconciliation  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986  (S.  Con.  Res.  32.  99th  Congress), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  289  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  289 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  Rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2418)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  primary  health  care,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  All  points  of  order  against  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-344)  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  each  section 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amenciments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. After  the  passage  of  H.R.  2418.  it 
shall  be  in  order,  section  402(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-344)  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  Uble  the  bill  S. 
1282  and  to  consider  said  bill  in  the  House, 
and  it  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  to  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In 
H.R.  2418  as  passed  by  the  House. 


3596 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Wheat] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen] 
for  purposes  of  debate  only,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr   Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  strike  out  all  after  the  period  on 
page  2.  line  1  through  the  period  on 
page  2  line  4.  and  to  strike  the  comma 
on   page   2.   line    17.   and   thereafter 
through  the  comma  on  page  2.  line  18. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   WHEAT.   Mr.   Speaker.   House 
Resolution  289  is  an  open  rule  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2418. 
the  Health  Services  Amendments  Act 
of  1985.  The  rule  provides  for  1  hour 
of  general  debate  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce.  The  bill  shall 
be  considered  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule  and  each  section  of 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

The  rule  originally  waived  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  section  402(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  However.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  Rules  Committee  considered 
this  measure,  a  waiver  of  section 
402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  was  neces- 
sary. Section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  prohibited  the  con- 
sideration of  any  biU  authorizing  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
for  a  fiscal  year  unless  that  bill  was  re- 
ported on  or  before  May  15  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

H.R.  2418  authorizes  the  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  Since  the  bill  was  not  reported 
by  May  15,  1985,  it  violated  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  and  a  waiver  was  necessary. 

However,  on  February  1.  the  provi- 
sions of  Gramm-Rudman  which  re- 
placed section  402(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  went  into  effect.  Section  212  of 
Gramm-Rudman  replaced  section 
402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  with  lan- 
guage prohibiting  the  consideration  of 
measures  providing  new  credit  author- 
ity which  is  not  subject  to  the  enact- 
ment of  appropriations.  Therefore,  the 
waiver  of  the  reporting  date  require- 
ment included  in  the  rule  is  no  longer 

necessary.  .^      ^.        , 

Upon  conclusion  of  consideration  ol 

the   bUl.   the   rule   provides   for   one 

motion  to  recommit. 
After  passage  of  H.R.  2418.  the  rule 

provides  that  it  shall  then  be  in  order 

to  take  S.   1282  from  the  Speaker's 

table  and  to  consider  the  bill  in  the 

House. 


March  5,  1986 


device,  and  there  were— yeas  412.  nays 
0,  not  voting  22.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  36) 

YEAS-412 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

Finally    Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro-       The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
vides  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move    ateent  Members.  -ipctronic 

to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting       The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and  to  insert 
in   lieu   thereof   the   provisions   con- 
tained in  H.R.  2418  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

H.R.  2418  authorizes  funds  for  com- 
munity and  migrant  health  programs 
for  fiscal  years  1986.  1987  and  1988. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  control  of  plague  for 
these  same  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  community  health 
centers  and  the  migrant  health  pro- 
grams funded  under  this  bill  are  the 
primary  Federal  programs  which  serve 
those  areas  and  populations  which  are 
currently  medically  underserved.  Most 
of  the  patients  served  are  poor  and 
without  insurance.  I  urge  that  we 
adopt  the  rule  so  that  we  may  proceed 
to  consideration  of  this  critical  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purposes  of 
debate  only.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qdillen]. 


D  1600 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  had  this  meas- 
ure on  the  floor  of  the  House  under 
suspension.  The  vote  was  254  to  151. 
short  of  the  required  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. We  have  discussed  it  and  dis- 
cussed it  and  discussed  it,  not  only  on 
the  floor,  but  in  the  Rules  Committee 
as  well. 

It  is  a  good  bill,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  it  is  controversial.  There  will 
be  some  amendments  offered  when 
the  bill  is  up  for  debate  and  the  mem- 
bership will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  up  or  down  on  those  amend- 
ments. In  addition  there  are  provisions 
that  are  absolutely  mandatory  for  the 
poor  and  necessary  to  achieve  the 
health  goals  that  we  seek  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  but  I  do  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  so  that  we  can  get  down  to  the 
business  of  debating  the  measure 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time  and  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  is  not  present. 


Addabbo 
Alcaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bates 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
BeviU 
Biaggi 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonior  (MI) 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (IN) 
Bus  tarn  ante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clay 
dinger 
Coats 
Cobey 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Combest 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Courier 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crane 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Daschle 
Daub 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
DelAy 


Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckert(NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

E^nglish 

Erdreich 

E\'ans(IL) 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Flippw 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 


Hurkaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Light  foot 

LIpinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 


Haramerschmidt  McOralh 
Hansen  McHugh 


Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 


McKeman 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 
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Moore 

Rowland  (CT) 

Stump 

Moorhead 

Rowland  (GA) 

Sundquist 

Morrison  (CT) 

Roybal 

Sweeney 

Morrison  (WA) 

Russo 

Swift 

Mrazek 

Sabo 

Swindall 

Murphy 

Savage 

Synar 

Murtha 

Saxton 

Tallon 

Myers 

Schaefer 

Tauke 

Natcher 

Scheuer 

Tauzln 

Neal 

Schneider 

Taylor 

Nelson 

Schroeder 

Thomas  (CA) 

Nichols 

Schuette 

Thomas  (GA) 

Nielson 

Schulze 

Torres 

Nowak 

Schumer 

Torricelli 

Oakar 

Seiberllng 

TOWTIS 

Oberstar 

Sensenbrenner 

Traf  leant 

Obey 

Sharp 

Traxler 

Olin 

Shaw 

Udall 

Ortiz 

Shelby 

Valentine 

Owens 

Shumway 

Vander  Jagt 

Oxiey 

Shuster 

Vento 

Packard 

Sikorski 

Visclosky 

Panetu 

Siljander 

Volkmer 

Parris 

Sisisky 

Vucanovich 

Pashayan 

Skeen 

Walg.-en 

Pease 

Skelton 

Walker 

Penny 

Slattery 

Watkins 

Pepper 

Slaughter 

Waxman 

Perkins 

Smith  (FL) 

Weaver 

Petri 

Smith  (lA) 

Weber 

Pickle 

Smith  (NE) 

Weiss 

Porter 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wheat 

Price 

Smith.  Denny 

Whitehurst 

Pursell 

(OR) 

Whitley 

Quillen 

Smith.  Robert 

Whittaker 

Rahall 

(NH) 

Whitten 

Rangel 

Smith.  Robert 

Williams 

Ray 

(OR) 

Wilson 

Regula 

Snowe 

Wlrth 

Reid 

Snyder 

Wise 

Richardson 

Solomon 

~  Wolf 

Ridge 

Spence 

Wolpe 

Rinaldo 

Spratt 

Wortley      - 

Ritter 

St  Germain 

Wright 

Roberts 

Staggers 

Wyden 

Robinson 

Stallings 

Wylie 

Rodino 

Stangeland 

Yates 

Roe 

Stark 

Yatron 

Roemer 

Stenholm 

Young  (AK) 

Rogers 

Stokes 

Young  (FL) 

Rose 

Strang 

Young  (MO) 

Roth 

Stratton 

Roukema 

Studds 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

Ackerman 

Foglietta 

Monson 

Brooks 

Frenzel 

O'Brien 

Collins 

Grotberg 

Rostenkowski 

Conyers 

Jones  (OK) 

Rudd 

Cooper 

Latu 

Solarz 

Dellums 

Loefner 

Zichau 

Eckart  (OH) 

Markey 

Evans (lA) 

Martinez 

a  1625 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  289  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  2418. 
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tn  THK  coMmTm  or  thi  wroli 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  2418  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance   for  primary 


health  care,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in 

the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dannemeyer]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2418.  the 
Health  Services  Amendments  Act  of 
1986.  is  vital  to  those  people  who  live 
in  communities  where  medical  care  is 
not  available  and  to  those  low-income 
people  who  are  not  able  to  get  health 
care  under  Medicaid. 

This  legislation  will  revise  and 
extend  the  Community  and  Migrant 
Health  Centers  Programs.  The  com- 
munity and  migrant  health  centers  are 
the  primary  Federal  progrsons  to 
assure  that  people  in  medically  under- 
served  areas  and  in  medically  under- 
served  population  groups  will  receive 
health  care.  Conununity  health  cen- 
ters serve  an  estimated  5.2  million 
people.  80  percent  of  whom  are  mi- 
norities and  40  percent  of  whom  are 
children  under  18.  Migrant  centers 
serve  over  500,000  migrant  and  season- 
al farmworkers. 

In  addition  to  providing  care  for  mi- 
grant workers  and  minorities,  both 
programs  are  required  to  serve  all  resi- 
dents of  their  communities.  The  Fed- 
eral grants  are  used  to  cover  the  cost 
of  patients  who  are  poor  or  without  in- 
surance. Sixty  percent  of  those  using 
CHC's  are  poor  and  80  percent  of 
those  using  migrant  centers  are  poor. 

H.R.  2418  extends  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  for  the  com- 
munity health  centers  and  the  mi- 
grant health  programs  through  fiscal 
year  1988.  I  intend  to  support  an 
amendment  to  freeze  authorizations  at 
the  level  of  current  appropriations. 
For  community  health  centers,  the  bill 
as  amended  will  authorize  $400  million 
in  fiscal  year  1987  and  the  same 
amount  in  fiscal  year  1988.  For  mi- 
grant health,  it  will  authorize  $45.4 
million  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  again  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

With  the  authorizations  In  H.R.  2418 
frozen  at  the  current  level,  the  pro- 
grams will  continue  but  there  will  not 
be  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  health 
care  needs  of  these  groups.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates 
that  the  increased  cost  in  fiscal  year 
1986  of  serving  the  same  patient  load 
is  5.9  percent.  In  addition,  in  the  areas 
now  served  by  these  two  programs,  the 
number  of  new  people  seeking  care  for 
the  first  time  is  increasing  at  approxi- 
mately 4  to  5  percent  a  year.  And.  this 
will  certainly  continue  since  the  needs 


are  much  greater  than  these  programs 
can  meet— the  latest  figures  from  the 
Census  Bureau  indicate  that  over  35 
million  Americans  are  without  health 
insurance  or  Medicare  or  Medicaid 
coverage.  (In  1977.  there  were  25  mil- 
lion according  to  the  Census  Bureau.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  critical 
health  care  programs  that  serve 
people  who  are  among  the  most  in 
need.  These  programs  should  not  be 
controversial.  This  bill  deserves  the 
suppori  of  every  Member.  I  urge  an 
"aye"  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  speaK  in  support  of  the  Health 
Services  Amendments  of  1 985. 

One  test  of  a  just  and  humane  society  it 
the  way  it  treats  the  txM.,  the  old,  and  the 
poor— including  the  efforts  made  to  see  that 
those  wtH)  need  medK»l  attention  receive  it. 
Modern  health  care  is  in  fact  so  central  to 
human  survival  and  to  life  vyith  dignity,  that 
access  to  health  care  must  t>e  considered  a 
matter  of  fairrwss. 

Commitnoent  to  assuring  that  all  who  need 
health  care  receive  it  has  v»tw  been  com- 
plete in  the  United  States.  Even  with  the  ad- 
vances of  the  past  20  years  m  Federal  health 
programs  for  the  poor,  large  numbers  of  poor 
persons  still  are  r>ot  covered  by  Medicaid  t>e- 
cause  of  its  restrictions  on  eligibility  Some 
employers,  especially  smaller  companies  and 
nonunioruzed  companies  do  not  provide 
health  insurance  to  workers.  Some  communi- 
ties have  public  hospitals  while  others  do  not. 

This  mixed  and  inconsistent  public-private 
approach  to  providing  access  to  care  leads  to 
great  unfairr>ess.  Whether  someor>e  has 
health  insurance  coverage  or  not  in  the  United 
States  is  in  part  simply  a  matter  of  luck.  It  de- 
pends upon  wt>ere  one  lives,  what  type  of  job 
one  has,  and  on  the  state  of  one's  health  at 
the  time  insurance  coverage  is  sought. 

Those  low-income  persons  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  serious  health  problems,  who 
cannot  work,  and  wtK)  live  In  States  with  ex- 
tremely limited  Medicaid  coverage  and  few 
public  hospitals  are  simply  out  of  luck  wt>en  it 
comes  to  seeking  rT>edical  c^re. 

It  is  an  Important  time  of  reassessment  for 
national  health  polk:y.  Many  local  public  hospi- 
tals are  refusing  to  care  for  those  residing  out- 
side tfieir  tax  districts.  Hospitals  that  do  not 
turn  away  those  unable  to  pay  are  exceeding 
their  budgets  Employers  are  seeking  to  cut 
Vne  cost  of  their  employee  health  insurance, 
and  increasingly  are  unwilling  to  subskjize 
care  for  the  uninsured. 

High  unemployment,  cuts  in  Federal  health 
entitlement  programs,  and  tight  fiscal  pres- 
sures on  State  and  kxal  govemnr>ents  has 
contributed  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
poor  and  uninsured  over  the  past  few  years. 
Either  a  basic  societal  commitment  will  tw 
made  to  assure  access  for  those  unable  to 
pay,  or  pressures  to  exclude  tt>em  from 
needed  health  servk^es  are  likely  to  intensity. 

The  record  of  the  Community  Health  Center 
Program  has  been  partk:ularfy  impressive  in 
reducing  sickness  arxl  mortality  in  poor  neigh- 
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bortxxxJs  and  regions  the  centers  serve.  In 
my  home  State  of  Tennessee  we  have 
450,000  poor  and  uninsured  medically  under- 
served.  Community  health  centers  are  vital  to 
the  survival  and  dignity  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  WAXMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. ^.  ..  »w 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issues  which  the 
House  will  be  considering  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  relating  to  this 
bill.  H.R.  2418.  are  weU  known  to  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

In  1981.  under  an  initiative  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  block 
grant  concept  came  into  law  in  many 
areas,  including  health  care.  This  bUl 
before  us  seeks  to  reverse  that  con- 
cept. It  eliminates  the  block  grant  con- 
cept whereby  States,  at  their  option, 
depending  on  the  needs  of  their  State, 
can  determine  which  of  these  health 
care  programs  are  to  be  utilized. 

This  Member  from  California  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  keep  the  block 
grant  concept  in  this  program  and  to 
make  it  more  attractive  to  more  States 
to  adopt  it.  It  will  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement now  in  the  law  that  States 
must  match  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment puts  up.  In  other  words,  it  will 
eliminate  the  matching  requirement. 

This  should  serve  as  an  additional 
incentive  to  States  around  the  Union 
to  apply  for  the  block  grant  concept 
with  respect  to  this  bill. 

Another  issue  that  will  be  debated 
on  this  bill  relates  to  a  fundamental 
issue  that  is  kicked  around  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress  time 
and  time  again.  Namely,  who  sets  level 
of  spending  for  the  country? 

Some  Members  of  the  House  are 
prone  at  times  to  suggest  that.  "Well. 
the  President  is  responsible  for  the 
deficits  because,  well,  he's  the  Presi- 
dent and  hes  got  all  the  power."  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
and  this  bill  before  this  House  this 
afternoon  illustrates  this  conflict  as  to 
who  seu  spending  in  our  Federal  proc- 
ess very  clearly. 

For  example,  the  administration  re- 
quested that  the  spending  level  for 
Community  Health  Centers  be.  m 
fiscal  year  1986.  1987.  and  1988.  fixed 
at  $360  million.  The  bill  before  us  re- 
jects that,  and  fixes  the  levels  at  $405 
million  in  1986.  $437  in  1987.  and  $472 
in  1988.  .      , 

In  other  words,  the  spendmg  level 
adopted  by  the  Policy  Committee— 
and  is  the  spending  level  now  before 
this  committee,  if  we  do  not  amend 
this  bill,  is  at  least  $40  to  $60  million  a 
year  higher  than  what  the  administra- 
tion asked  for  this  program. 

This  Member  from  California  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  move  toward 
the  levels  asked  by  the  administration. 
The  amendment  that  I  will  offer  on 
spending  level  is  $375  million  in  each 


of  the  3  years  we  are  talking  about: 
1986.  1987.  and  1988. 

That  is  a  little  more  than  the  admin- 
istration asked  for.  but  it  is  moving  in 
the  direction  of  their  request. 

This  spending  level,  accompanied  by 
the  block  grant  concept  that  I  previ- 
ously discussed,  will  be  in  an  amend- 
ment that  this  Member  will  offer. 

Another  amendment  that  I  intend  to 
offer  deals  with  the  matter  of  viUl 
concern  in  America,  namely,  the  trans- 
missibility  of  AIDS,  a  fatal  disease.  As 
we  speak  today,  there  are  bathhouses 
operating  around  this  country  where 
we  know,  epidemiologically  speaking, 
that  AIDS,  a  fatal  disease,  is  being 
transmitted  as  a  result  of  sexual  con- 
tact. 

An  amendment  that  I  will  offer  will 
say  that  any  State  in  the  Union.  6 
months  from  this  date,  that  continues 
to  permit  bathhouses  to  operate  in  its 
boundaries  will  lose  any  funding  enti- 
tlement under  this  legislation.  That 
gives  them  6  months  to  shut  down 
these  bathhouses.  Most  of  the  bath- 
houses are  located  in  several  States  in 
the  Union:  namely.  New  York  and 
California,  but  I  am  advised  by  some 
that  there  are  bathhouses  frequented 
by  male  homosexuals  in  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 
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I  think  Members  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  moving  modestly  to 
reduce  the  incidence  and  transmissibil- 
ity  of  a  disease  for  which  there  is  no 
cure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 

biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Community  Health  Centers 
[NACHCl  represents  over  600  commu- 
nity and  migrant  health  centers  across 
the  United  States.  These  primary  care 
facilities  provide  outpatient  services  to 
over  6  million  low-income  and  disad- 
vantaged patients  each  year.  Nearly  20 
million  other  Americans  in  need  of 
basic  health  care  are  not  served  by 
these  programs  due  to  funding  con- 
straints. 

Few  programs  have  made  as  signifi- 
cant a  contribution  to  low-income  fam- 
ilies as  cost  effectively,  or  in  as  high 
quality  a  manner,  as  have  community 
health  centers.  The  need  to  strength- 
en the  capacity  of  health  centers  has 
grown  more  urgent  in  recent  years,  as 
the  number  of  families  living  in  pover- 
ty and  without  health  insurance  has 
grown  and  the  number  of  elderly 
Americans  unable  to  afford  the  high 
cost  of  medical  care  has  increased.  For 
millions  of  our  most  vulnerable  citi- 
zens, health  centers  are  increasingly 


becoming  their  only  source  of  health 

The  case  for  community  health  cen- 
ters has  never  been  greater  than  it  is 
today.  The  patients  who  currently  use 
their  services  tell  much  of  the  story: 

Nearly  70  percent  are  members  of  a 
minority  group— minorities  suffer  seri- 
ous health  disadvantages,  both  in 
their  health  status  and  In  their  access 
to  care. 

Over  60  percent  of  the  health  center 
users  have  family  incomes  below  the 
Federal  poverty  level— the  poor  are 
significantly  less  likely  to  receive  nec- 
essary care  because  of  financial  bar- 
riers. 

Over  one-third  of  our  patients  are 
children  under  14  years,  and  more 
than  one-fourth  are  women  of  child- 
bearing  age.  Poor  children  are  at  spe- 
cial risk  as  they  are  likely  to  be  unin- 
sured and  without  a  regular  source  of 
health  care,  and  poor  pregnant  women 
are  much  less  likely  to  receive  prena- 
tal care. 

Forty-eight  percent  of  health  cen- 
ters users  are  uninsured;  only  25  per- 
cent are  eligible  for  Medicaid.  Unin- 
sured people  are  much  less  likley  to 
have  a  regular  source  of  health  care, 
or  to  obtain  medical  care  when  they 

MAA^     it. 

Health  centers  are  clearly  serving 
the  poor  and  uninsured,  whose  num- 
bers have  increased  dramatically  in 
recent  years.  These  trends  have  been 
accompanied  by  deep  reductions  in  our 
major  public  health  programs.  In  1969. 
Medicaid  reached  65  percent  of  the 
poor  and  near-poor;  by  1985.  that 
number  had  dropped  to  46  percent. 

Health  centers  are  effective  in  sever- 
al key  ways. 

They  are  responsive  to  their  commu- 
nities—centers receive  a  high  degree  of 
acceptance  and  utilization  in  commu- 
nities they  serve. 

They  have  been  effective  in  persuad- 
ing poor  families  to  end  their  reliance 
on  expensive  and  less  appropriate  hos- 
pital emergency  rooms,  and  make  use 
of  preventive  health  services  and 
habits. 

They  have  significantly  improved 
the  health  of  the  conununitles  they 
serve:  Major  reductions  in  infant  mor- 
tality—as much  as  40  percent— have 
been  achieved  in  areas  served  by 
health  centers,  due  to  the  access  they 
provide  to  high  quality  maternity  and 
infant  care  services. 

Health  centers  provide  high  quality 
care,  including  clinical  management  of 
patients,  completeness  of  care,  and  fol- 
lowup.  They  are  efficient  as  well:  Be- 
tween 1974  and  1983  health  centers  In- 
creased the  population  they  served  by 
more  than  300  percent,  even  though 
their  grant  funding  levels  grew  by 
only  65  percent.  Health  centers  have 
become  more  efficient  at  generating 
other  revenues,  and  make  more  judi- 
cious use  of  ancillary  services— labora- 
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tory.  x  ray,  pharmacy— than  do  other 
providers. 

By  encouraging  the  appropriate  use 
of  health  care,  health  centers  have  In- 
creased access  to  care  without  encour- 
aging overuse.  Health  centers  dramati- 
cally reduce  hospital  use  and  costs  for 
patients. 

Centers  have  reduced  admission 
rates  by  between  20  and  70  percent,  re- 
duced annual  admissions,  and  short- 
ened the  length  of  stay. 

Most  dramatically,  centers  have  re- 
duced Medicaid  payments  per  person 
by  up  to  50  percent  per  year. 

Health  centers'  impact  on  hospitali- 
zation costs  means  that  they  have 
more  than  paid  for  themselves. 

These  characteristics  make  commu- 
nity and  migrant  health  centers  ex- 
traordinarily effective  providers  for 
low-income  families  otherwise  barred 
from  receiving  adequate  medical  care 
because  of  geographic,  financial  or  cul- 
tural barriers.  In  an  era  of  widespread 
need  and  serious  financial  constraint, 
these  health  centers  make  tremendous 
sense.  Health  centers  save  both  lives 
and  dollars  In  an  effective,  efficient 
and  high  quality  fashion.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  not  to  invest  in  health 
centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
bill.  It  is  within  budget  constraints.  It 
has  been  marked  down  substantially. 
It  Is  an  effort  which  I  believe  deserves 
the  full  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tauke]. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  on 
this  legislation  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  provisions  that  will  be 
offered  by  Mr.  Waxman  which  would 
freeze  the  spending  for  this  program 
for  a  3-year  period.  Essentially  what 
we  would  do  is  to  take  the  fiscal  year 

1986  appropriated  levels,  the  current 
appropriated  levels,  and  use  those  as 
the  authorization  levels  for  fiscal  year 

1987  and  1988. 

I  think  It  Is  clear  as  we  attempt  to 
grapple  with  the  budget  this  year  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  find  Increased 
efficiency  and  more  savings  In  all  of 
the  programs  that  we  deal  with  at  the 
Federal  level.  This  program  has 
proven  to  be  a  good  one  which  has 
provided  a  lot  of  excellent  service  for 
many  people  In  the  Nation  who  would 
otherwise  not  be  served.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  Is  a  program  that  must  be 
curtailed  In  its  growth  If  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  reach  our  overall  fiscal 
goals. 

Consequently  the  communities 
across  the  Nation  which  have  been  In- 
terested In  the  community  and  mi- 
grant health  centers  have  agreed  to 
this  kind  of  freeze  In  spending  over  a 
3-year  period. 


I  believe  It  is  the  kind  of  freeze  in 
spending  that  can  generate  bipartisan 
support  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  can  make  it  through  the  other 
body  and  arrive  at  the  President's 
desk. 

There  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy about  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  strikes  the  primary  care  block 
grant.  I  do  want  to  say  while  I  person- 
ally favor  the  block  grant  concept.  I 
would  like  to  see  that  remain  In  the 
legislation.  I  would  note  that  in  the  5 
years  of  its  existence  only  one  State 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  block 
grant  opportunity. 

Consequently  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  huge  success. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  as  If 
that  concept  has  much  appeal  for  the 
other  body  and  if  we  are  interested  as 
a  result  in  moving  legislation,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  bill  that  we  will  have 
before  us  after  my  amendment  Is  of- 
fered, and  hopefully  approved,  would 
be  one  that  has  the  best  chance  of 
making  It  through  the  process  keeping 
this  worthwhile  program  alive. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  consider  the  amendment 
which  I  will  offer  which  will  freeze 
spending.  I  think  It  Is  one  that  reflects 
the  Interests  of  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  Mr.  Waxman 
for  the  legislation  that  addresses  itself 
to  people's  needs,  certain  medical 
needs.  As  we  get  ready  for  the  debate 
on  the  issue  of  money  for  Nicaragua 
we  will  be  discussing  $100  million  rela- 
tive to  that  situation  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  right  now  before  us  comes  a 
bin  that  calls  for  approximately  $455 
million  and  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  saying,  "My  God.  we  have  to 
cut  back  and  watch  our  deficits." 
Many  times  the  same  Members  that 
say  that,  when  we  talk  about  health 
care  Issues  that  affect  children,  preg- 
nant women,  senior  citizens,  seem  to 
forget  that  the  same  budget  issues  and 
deficit  issues  abound  when  we  talk 
about  foreign  aid  and  aid  to  Contras 
and  other  types  of  programs. 

Specially  what  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  and  deviate  a  little  bit  from  Is 
that  just  last  week  In  my  district  we 
had  a  hearing  on  unemployment  and 
the  problems  that  go  along  with  It.  I 
represent  the  17th  District  of  Ohio  In 
northeast  Ohio.  As  you  know,  a  study 
just  came  out  nationally  which 
showed  that  Ohio  Is  the  No.  1  State 
for  unemployment  of  the  large  popu- 
lous States.  In  that  large  populous 
State  of  Ohio  I  have  the  No.  1  district 
and  region  of  unemployment.  Before 
that  committee  on  unemployment 
came  the  following  types  of  Informa- 
tion:  Most   benefits   have   run   out, 


people  are  beginning  to  rely  upon  our 
community  health  centers  which  have 
done  quite  a  good  job. 

Specifically  the  East  Side  Communi- 
ty Health  Center  has  had  over  16.000 
visits  in  1985  alone.  With  those  two 
physicians.  If  it  were  not  for  their 
services  many  people  In  my  area  in 
fact  would  go  without  health  services 
or  have  them  severely  reduced.  In  Ma- 
honing and  Trumbull  Counties,  the 
two  counties  In  my  area,  there  has 
been  a  12-percent  increase  In  the  Med- 
icaid population  last  year.  There  are 
12  centers  in  the  State  of  Ohio  at  40 
sites  serving  people  in  30  counties  with 
over  675.000  patient  visits  In  1985. 

Under  the  WIC  Program,  for  exam- 
ple. 56  percent  of  the  eligible  popula- 
tion was  served  in  Ohio  compared  with 
36  percent  of  the  national  average. 
Over  60  percent  of  all  these  health 
center  users  have  family  Income  below 
the  national  poverty  level.  I  think  If 
we  Stan  looking  at  the  national  pover- 
ty level,  some  could  be  over  it  but  you 
cannot  explain  to  them  that  they  are 
not  necessarily  in  a  poverty  situation. 

Statistics  show  that  the  poor  are  sig- 
nificantly less  likely  to  receive  health 
care  when  patterns  of  health  care  use 
among  the  poor  and  nonpoor  are  ad- 
justed for  health  status.  Nearly  one  In 
two  health  center  users,  almost  50  per- 
cent,  is  completely  uninsured.  We  are 
now  beginning  to  look  at  the  Insurance 
crisis  in  our  country.  So  I  think  this 
bill  calls  for  aid  within  the  document- 
ed levels  of  budgetary  authority,  and 
comes  within  that  constraint.  It  deals 
with  people  who  need  the  help  the 
most,  and  I  think  Congress  now  has  to 
start  making  some  decisions  on  prior- 
ities. It  has  t>een  rather  easy  to  send 
money  overseas.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
with  the  foreign  aid  bill  of  $14  billion, 
no  one  even  stood  up  and  asked  for  a 
vote.  With  H.R.  2418  we  did  not  get 
two-thirds  necessary  under  suspension 
but  there  should  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  deny  this  type  of  opportunity 
In  health  care  for  those  people  who 
need  It  the  most  today.  Vote  yes  on 
H.R. 2418. 

So  I  commend  Mr.  Waxman  for  this 
legislation  and  for  pushing  to  try  to 
develop  this  for  the  country. 

I  support  passage  of  H.R.  2418. 
Health  care  centers  not  only  save 
lives— they  save  dollars. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rahall).  The  gentleman  yields  back  1 
minute  of  his  time. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Davis], 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
principally  talk  about  an  amendment 
that  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  California  will  be  offering.  But 
first  of  all  let  me  say  that  this  particu- 
lar program  has  been  an  excellent  pro* 
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gram  around  the  country,  and  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  experience  with  this  pro- 
gram in  my  district. 

I  happen  to  represent  a  very  rural 
district,  about  half  of  the  Stote  of 
Michigan.  I  have  seven  community 
health  centers  in  my  district.  I  have 
visited  every  one  of  them  and  in  many 
instances  I  have  visited  them  more 
than  once.  We  probably  serve  at  least 
50.000  people  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  the  program  has  been  very 
invaluable. 

We  have  talked  about,  and  I  think  it 
is  worth  sUting  again,  that  when  you 
talk  about  saving  taxpayers'  dollars 
there  is  a  $1  to  $1.62  ratio  and  it  does 
save  Medicaid  funds  and  every  study 
that  has  been  conducted  has  indicated 
that  we  have  in  fact  saved  taxpayer 
dollars. 

So  it  is  a  program  that  needs  to  be 
continued  and  obviously,  pursuant  to 
the  vote  we  had  last  week  or  the  week 
before  that,  we  will  probably  pass  this 
bill  by  a  fairly  substantial  margin. 

Let  me  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
block  grant  approach  and  why  I 
oppose  it. 

Many  of  the  groups  that  are  in- 
volved with  this  particular  program  do 
not  favor  the  primary  care  block  grant 
approach  to  this  legislation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  National  Governors 
Association  opposes  it;  the  primary 
care  advocates  rural  health  groups  all 
oppose  it.  I  think  as  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Tadke,  indicated  just  a 
short  time  ago  the  provision  in  the  law 
that  allows  States  to  opt  for  the  block 
grant  program,  only  one  State  has 
opted  to  do  this.  The  bill  that  is  in  the 
other  body,  which  has  passed,  elimi- 
nates that  section  as  this  bill  does.  I  do 
not  think  the  States  have  the  experi- 
ence nor  want  to  become  involved  in 
direct  health  services. 

I  do  not  always  favor  having  pro- 
grams emanated  from  the  Federal 
Government.  In  some  instances  I  can 
see  where  it  could  be  advantageous  for 
block  grants  to  go  to  the  States.  In 
this  particular  program  it  has  been  an 
excellent  program.  The  Feds  have 
done  an  excellent  job  of  administering 

it. 

As  I  said,  every  single  study  that  has 
been  conducted  indicates  that  that  is 
true.  The  health  care  program  and  the 
health  centers  have  worked  very  close- 
ly with  all  the  SUtes.  I  think  they 
have  an  excellent  relationship.  They 
are  well-coordinated  programs  with 
both  State  and  local  governments  and 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  get  into  the 
fights  that  we  have  in  many  Stetes  of 
urban  versus  rural  constituencies  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  that  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  anyone. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  that  I  hope 
we  would  reject  those  particular 
amendments  and  pass  the  bill. 
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Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2418. 

This  reauthorization  of  our  commu- 
nity health  care  centers  is  absolutely 
necessary.  There  are  33  centers  in  my 
home  State  of  Illinois,  including  one  in 
Decatur,  IL,  the  Community  Health 
Improvement  Center.  That  center  in 
Decatur  serves  over  10.000  people  in 
and  around  the  Macon  County  area. 
Half  of  the  patients  are  children. 

Decatur,  unfortunately,  is  an  area  of 
high  unemployment.  The  Community 
Health  Improvement  Center  in  Deca- 
tur provides  critically  needed  medical 
care  to  the  families  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

But  Decatur  is  not  alone.  Unfortu- 
nately, since  1977.  the  number  of 
those  without  any  health  insurance  In 
America  has  increased  by  40  percent, 
to  35.000  million  people.  Our  invest- 
ment in  the  health  care  of  our  citizens 
is  a  good  investment  for  our  Nation. 
Preventive  health  care  is  essential  to 
avoid  long  term  and  costly  medical 
problems. 

With  the  amendment  that  will  be 
adopted  today  on  this  legislation,  we 
will  freeze  spending  for  this  program 
at  its  fiscal  year  1986  level.  This  would 
include  a  $5-million  cut  In  community 
health  centers.  So  this  program  would 
not  escape  the  difficult  task  we  have 
of  bringing  the  budget  deficit  under 
control. 

But,  fortunately,  we  are  still  reau- 
thorizing this  program  in  providing  for 
communities  like  Decatur.  IL,  the  nec- 
essary resources  to  continue  this  im- 
portant program.  Our  community 
health  centers  guarantee  the  unem- 
ployed and  their  families  a  basic 
American  right,  the  right  to  quality 
health  care. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Border  Caucus.  I 
understand  that  the  reauthorization 
bill  has  a  tremendous  impact  on  com- 
munities along  the  United  SUtes- 
Mexico  border  in  that  it  provides  fund- 
ing for  community  and  migrant  health 
centers.  While  the  overaU  national 
problem  of  poverty  and  health  care 
for  the  indigent  is  pervasive,  the  mul- 
tipUcity  of  factors  afflicting  the 
border  region  intensifies  the  problems 
of  providing  health  care  access  and 
health  care  delivery.  The  situation  in 
border  conmiunities  is  further  exacer- 
bated by  the  unresolved  Federal  prob- 


lem of  immigration.  The  health  center 
programs  represent  what  little  Federal 
contribution  there  is  toward  address- 
ing the  health  care  crisis  along  the 
United  States-Mexico  border. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  if  any  consideration 
was  given  to  the  potentially  negative 
impact  on  border  communities  and 
other  areas  of  extreme  poverty  around 
the  country  if  this  legislation  was  not 
reauthorized? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  committee  knows  that 
the  conununity  and  migrant  health 
centers  programs  provide  essential 
health  care  services  in  border  commu- 
nities. Without  these  centers,  we  un- 
derstand that  thousands  of  people 
along  the  border  would  be  without 
health  care. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  realize 
that  there  Is  a  limited  and  insufficient 
amount  of  funding  for  the  great  need 
that  exists  in  providing  health  care 
services  for  the  uninsured  poor.  Would 
the  gentleman  from  California  be  will- 
ing to  have  his  subcommittee  examine 
the  additional  problems  and  unique 
health  care  needs  of  the  uninsured  in 
the  border  region? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  in  examing 
these  problems. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  thank  you  and 
the  committee  for  your  diligence  In 
making  sure  that  the  health  care 
needs  of  border  communities  are  met 
through  this  legislation  and  the  fund- 
ing formulas  contained  therein  for  mi- 
grant and  community  health  centers.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  the  gentle- 
man the  results  of  the  landmark 
border  health  study,  which  is  due  to 
be  completed  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  later  this 
year,  so  that  at  that  time  we  can  per- 
haps examine  ways  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  better  meet  its 
responsibilities  for  the  health  care 
needs  of  border  commimltles. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  review  that  study  as  soon  as  It's 
available. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2418,  Health  Services  Amend- 
ments Acts  of  1985.  This  legislation  would  au- 
thofize  $455  million  in  fiscal  year  1986.  $493 
million  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  $533  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Community  Health 
Centers  and  Migrant  Health  Programs,  includ- 
ing $405  million  in  fiscal  year  1986.  $437  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $472  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Community  Health 
Centers  Program  and  $50  million  in  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  Migrant  Health  Program.  A  total 
of  $1  million  in  each  fiscal  year  1986  through 
1988  would  be  authorized  for  a  new  3-year 
program  of  grants  to  States  for  the  control  of 
plague. 

The  Community  Health  Centers  Program 
provides  Federal  grants  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entities  for  delivery  of  primary  health 


care  services  to  "medically  undersarved" 
communities.  The  Migrant  Health  Centers  Pro- 
gram provides  similar  Federal  grants  for  deliv- 
ery of  primary  care  services  to  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers.  The  Community  and 
Migrant  Health  Centers  are  the  priman;  Feder- 
al programs  to  assure  that  people  in  medically 
underserved  population  groups  will  receive 
health  care. 

An  estimated  5.2  million  people,  80  percent 
of  wtK)m  are  minorities  and  40  percent  of 
whom  are  children  urKter  18.  are  served  by 
tf>e  Community  Health  Centers  Program.  Over 
500,000  mirgant  and  seasonal  farmworkers 
are  served  by  the  Migrant  Health  Centers. 
Sixty  percent  of  tfiose  using  community  health 
centers  are  poor  and  80  percent  of  those 
using  migrant  centers  are  poor. 

In  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  these  programs 
are  meeting  a  significant  and  compelling  need 
If  we  care  about  those  who  are  medically  un- 
derserved, if  we  are  true  to  the  ideals  we 
espouse.  If  we  are  rational  in  our  understand- 
ing of  the  medical  and  health  benefits  that  will 
accrue  from  this  very  modest  legislation,  we 
should  support  the  Health  Services  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2418.  the  health 
services  ameridments.  This  important  bill  ex- 
tends authonzations  for  the  Community  and 
migrant  health  Centers  Programs  through 
fiscal  year  1988.  arxj  repeals  the  autlwrization 
for  the  primary  care  block  grant. 

The  Community  Health  Centers  Program 
provides  vital  health  services  to  low  income, 
needy  individuals  throughout  the  country. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  Congress  to  pass 
this  legislation  and  repeal  the  pnmary  care 
block  grant,  and  replace  it  with  the  Community 
Health  Centers  Program.  This  is  because  the 
primary  care  block  grant  has  been  implement- 
ed in  only  one  State  for  only  1  year  (fiscal 
year  1983).  At  present,  the  Community  Health 
Centers  Program  is  operating  in  all  States, 
and  there  are  no  States  currently  receivir>g  pri- 
mary care  block  grants. 

An  examination  of  tfie  Community  Health 
Centers  and  Migrant  Health  Centers  Programs 
reveals  that  they  have  had  a  significant  impact 
in  provkjirig  much  needed  health  care  to  a 
large  segment  of  our  population  that  wouM 
othenvise  go  without  basic  health  services.  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  the  program  has 
worked  well  arxJ  the  primary  care  block  grant 
is  not  a  feasible  alternative — as  indicated  by 
the  fact  ttie  primary  care  block  grant  has  only 
been  implemented  by  one  State  and  in  only  1 
year.  It  is  clear  that  the  States  do  not  have 
the  resources  or  tt>e  ability  to  effectively  im- 
plement the  primary  care  block  grant,  and  it  is 
also  clear  the  Community  Health  Centers  Pro- 
gram has  worked  and  has  been  an  effectiva 
program  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Community  Health  Centers  Program  is 
vitally  important  to  my  home  State  of  Ohk>. 
Currently,  there  are  12  Community  Health 
Centers  with  40  sites  throughout  Ohio,  serving 
people  in  over  30  counties.  These  centers 
provided  673.640  patient  visits  in  1985  and 
employ  over  1.000  health  workers.  They  alto 
administer  the  Women.  Infants,  and  Children 
[WIC]  Program,  serving  56  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble population  of  Ohk>— versus  36-percent  na- 
tional average.  The  program  is  important  to 


my  home  district,  wtiich  continues  to  suffer 
from  one  of  the  Nation's  worst  unemployment 
problems.  In  my  area  there  are  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  impovenshed.  poor  indivk)- 
uals  who  rely  heavily  on  the  health  servicM 
provided  by  Community  Health  Centers. 

Or>e  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  this  pro- 
gram is  Its  emphasis  on  preventive  health 
care — whk:h  is  proving  to  be  a  cost-effective 
and  extremely  important  component  of  overali 
health  care.  Community  Health  Centers  pro- 
vide vital  health  information  on  prenatal  care. 
proper  nutritk>n,  and  a  wide  range  of  ottier  in- 
formation on  preventive  n>edicine.  It  has  been 
proven  that  preventive  health  programs  save 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  indivkjuals 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  health  care  costs 
by  effectively  preventing  a  wide  range  of  med- 
ical afflictions.  Nowhere  is  this  more  important 
than  in  impovenshed  communities. 

In  my  hometown  of  Youngstown,  OH,  the 
Eastside  Medical  Center  had  16.308  patient 
visits  in  1985,  2.7  times  the  number  seen  in 
the  previous  startup  year.  In  addition,  my  dis- 
trict saw  a  12-pefcent  increase  in  the  Medic- 
aid populatk>n.  There  are  many  other  areas 
throughout  the  country  where  Community 
Health  Centers  play  a  vitally  important  role  in 
providing  very  basic  health  services  to  the 
needy.  And  the  need  for  these  programs  is 
growir>g  and  expanding  every  month. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  Congress  must  set 
its  priorities  straight  in  making  public  policy.  I 
recognize  and  support  the  ongoing  efforts  to 
address  the  deficit  problem  and  make  spend- 
ing cuts.  The  cuts  must  be  made.  But  we 
must  and  cannot  abandon  our  responsibility  to 
continue  programs  that  provide  basic  services 
for  individuals  who  have  nowhere  else  to  go. 
It  is  a  very  dangerous  practice  to  play  politics 
with  health  care.  The  Community  Health  Cen- 
ters Program  is  vital  to  the  health  and  well 
being  of  millions  of  Americans  across  the 
country.  Because  it  also  provides  services  in 
preventive  health  care  it  saves  this  country 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  in  hospital  costs, 
not  to  mention  Medicare  and  Medk^kj  out- 
lays. We  are  talking  at>out  the  program  that 
provides  desperately  needed  health  sevices  to 
urtwn  and  rural  poor,  unemployed,  elderly. 
young  mothers,  and  impovenshed  seniors  it 
sen/es  Americans  in  need  and  it  should  be  a 
top  priority  of  this  Congress.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  to  H.R.  2418  and 
vote  for  this  important  legislative  initiative. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
2418.  health  services  amendnrtents.  wNch 
wouW  extend  the  authorization  for  the  Com- 
munity and  Migrant  Health  Centers  Programs 
through  fiscal  year  1988.  and  repeal  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Primary  Care  Bkx:k  Grant. 

In  1985  Tennessee's  community  health 
centers  served  over  150.000  people  in  49 
counties  across  the  State.  These  centers 
have  established  track  records  for  effective- 
ness and  efficiency,  but  there  are  other  sound 
reasons  for  supporting  health  centers: 

By  reducing  hospitalizatk>n  rates  by  as 
much  as  50  percent  for  comparable  popula- 
tions, health  centers  help  to  contain  the  rise  in 
Medk:aid  costs  at  a  time  of  reduced  Federal 
partKsipation.  A  recent  Independent  study 
showed  that,  ncttor>ally,  health  centers  save 


the  MedicaM  Program  $580  mHHon  m  1  yev 

alone. 

Health  centers  help  to  offset  the  impact  of 
Medicak]  cuts.  Most  States  have  absort>ed 
some  of  the  Federal  Medicak)  losses  by  cut- 
ting aervicM  and  eligibility.  Health  centers 
assist  in  picking  up  the  slack  by  providing 
services  to  people  who  have  k>st  MedicaM 
benefits  and  to  Medicaid  recipients  at  a  far 
lower  cost  than  other  health  providers,  such 
as  hospital  outpatient  departments  and  emer- 
gency rooms. 

Through  the  inaeased  use  of  preventive 
servk:es,  health  centers  keep  people  healthy 
and  productive.  Fewer  work  days  are  kMt  due 
to  disability  or  illness,  and  fewer  people  are 
forced  to  seek  public  assistance,  including  un- 
employment and  disability  benefits 

These  health  centers  do  not  duplicate  the 
efforts  of  other  private  practice  providers.  Irv 
stead,  they  both  are  located  m  areas  whart 
there  is  a  shortage  of  health  services  Ther*- 
fore,  their  role  is  both  appropriate  and  vitaHy 
necessary.  The  Federal  support  received  by 
the  health  centers  is  used  solely  to  subsidize 
the  cost  of  care  for  the  indigent,  uninsured 
persons:  to  cover  the  cost  of  nonreimbursea- 
ble  services  such  as  preventive  services  and 
health  education:  and  to  establish  the  institu- 
tional support  necessary  tor  delivenng  health 
services  in  such  areas 

In  effect,  the  health  centers  sen/e  to  ensure 
their  k)cal  communities  against  the  cost  of 
care  for  the  uninsured. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  2418. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  Today,  we 
again  have  the  opportunity  to  extend  the  au- 
thonzations for  the  Community  and  Migrartt 
Health  Center  Programs  through  fiscal  year 
1968 

The  Community  and  Migrant  Health  Centers 
extend  needed  and  invaluable  health  care 
services  to  poor  and  underserved  comnouni- 
ties.  In  the  past  20  years  these  programs 
have  grown  and  matured  into  a  network  of 
neariy  800  primary  health  care  centers  in  all 
50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. But,  in  spite  of  this  progress,  tfie 
health  centers  still  reach  less  than  one-quarter 
of  America's  25  millk>n  medically  underserved 
residents.  Sixty  percent  of  the  populatk>n 
using  community  health  centers  subsist  below 
the  Federal  poverty  level  Neariy  30  percent 
of  health  center  users  have  no  health  insur- 
ance, publk:  or  private,  and  rely  on  community 
health  care  centers  for  all  of  their  health  care 
needs. 

As  always,  we  must  conskier  the  special 
case  of  children.  Nearly  40  percent  of  all 
health  center  patients  are  children  under  tt>e 
age  of  14  Poor  children  suffer  from  acute  and 
chronic  illnesses  more  frequently  and  with 
more  serious  cases  of  the  diseases  than  do 
nonpoor  chiMren.  Moreover,  poor  chiklren 
under  age  2.  are  twice  as  likely  not  to  recelvt 
health  care  attention,  than  nonpoor  chikjren 

A  case  that  also  warrants  our  close  atter>- 
tk)n  is  that  of  the  migrant  and  seasonal  agri- 
cultural worker.  These  families  are  concentrat- 
ed in  the  gulf  area  and  south-central  Texas 
but  travel  and  work  in  all  50  States.  They  are 
likely  to  be  uninsured  and  at  risk  for  dit— a> 
because  of  unsanitary  living  and  working  co«v 
ditions.  And.  because  rural  hospitals  are  In 
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danger  of  closing  for  financial  reasons,  mi- 
grant health  centers  are  the  only  alternative 
source  of  health  care  for  most  of  these  work- 
ers. 

Twenty  eight  percent  of  all  women  who  use 
community  and  migrant  health  centers  are  of 
childt)earing  age.  These  centers  provide,  in 
most  cases,  the  only  prenatal  care  services 
availat)le  to  these  women.  High  infant  mortali- 
ty rates  attest  to  the  clear  need  for  these 
services. 

The  poor  and  the  uninsured  of  the  country 
are  increasing  dramatically.  For  many,  com- 
munity and  migrant  health  centers  are  the 
only  source  of  health  care  sen/ices.  For  a 
clear  majonty  of  health  center  users,  the  cen- 
ters are  a  primary  source  of  health  care.  Com- 
munity and  migrant  health  centers  are  impor- 
tant. They  are  conveniently  located  within 
communities  and  they  are  low  cost.  Treatment 
is  focused  to  a  great  extent  on  disease  pre- 
vention and  health  maintenance  which  de- 
creases case  loads  for  service  providers  and 
reduces  the  cost  to  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments by  decreasing  the  frequency  of  senous 
illness. 

As  a  student,  in  1967,  I  helped  to  organize 
and  establish  a  community  health  center  in 
my  home  city  of  Houston.  TX.  With  the  help  of 
medical  residents  and  nurses  from  the  area, 
one  of  the  first  community  health  centers  in 
the  city  of  Houston  came  to  exist.  Today  that 
center  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the  good  we 
can  achieve  through  these  community  based 
centers. 

In  reauthonzing  this  important  program  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  reinvest  in  a  program 
that  works.  Community  and  Migrant  Health 
Centers  Program  is  the  first  step  in  developing 
a  visionary  health  policy  for  the  United  States; 
it  deserves  the  continued  support  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
nse  in  support  of  H.R.  2418,  the  health  serv- 
ices amendments.  This  measure  is  necessary 
to  maintain  access  of  the  indigent  population 
to  adequate  health  care.  We  are  only  too 
aware  of  the  economic  disparity  that  exists 
among  the  multitude  of  communities  across 
America.  Some  poorer  communities  suffer 
from  a  severe  lack  of  health  care  facilities.  For 
this  reason,  I  believe  that  the  Community  and 
Migrant  Health  Centers  Program  has  sen/ed 
the  Nation  well  and  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue the  vital  work  begun  by  canng  health  fa- 
cilities that  provide  needed  service. 

The  Federal  grants  provided  through  the 
Community  Health  Centers  Program  allow 
concerned  public  and  private  nonprofit  entities 
to  deliver  pnmary  health  care  services  to 
"medically  undersen/ed"  communities.  Under 
the  Health  Sen/ices  Amendments,  migrant 
and  seasonal  farm  workers  receive  similar 
health  care,  relieving  the  burden  from  local 
communities. 

There  are  600  community  and  migrant 
health  centers  across  the  United  States 
whose  existence  depends  on  Federal  grant 
money.  These  primary  care  facilities  provide 
outpatient  services  to  over  6  million  low- 
income  and  disadvantaged  patients  each  year. 
Few  programs  have  made  as  significant  a 
contnbution  to  low-income  families  as  cost  ef- 
fectively, or  in  as  high  quality  a  manner,  as 
have  community  health  centers. 


Authorization  for  the  community  and  migrant 
health  centers  expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1984.  although  appropriations  have  been 
provided  for  the  past  2  years.  It  is  vital  that  we 
pass  H.R.  2418  to  extend  the  authorizations 
for  the  Community  and  Migrant  Health  Cen- 
ters Programs  through  fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  own  district,  the  Inland 
Empire  Community  Health  Center  [lECHC] 
provides  cnjcial  health  services  to  our  low- 
income  population.  About  80  percent  of  the 
health  center's  expenses  are  provided  by  the 
community  health  center  grants.  The  lECHC, 
however,  has  specific  plans  to  reverse  this  de- 
pendence on  Federal  funding,  and  is  hoping 
that  80  percent  of  their  funding  will  eventually 
be  provided  through  pnvate  contnbutions.  I 
commend  the  lECHC  for  their  ambitious  goals, 
and  I  anticipate  that  they  will  succeed.  But  I 
am  also  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  this  transi- 
tion from  80  percent  to  20  percent  Federal 
funding  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  It  will  require 
continued  congressional  and  executive  com- 
mitment to  provide  appropriate  health  care  to 
all  Americans  regardless  of  their  economic 

status. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yea  on  H.R. 
2418.  and  to  oppose  any  amendments  which 
would  dull  the  edge  of  this  important  measure. 
Even  in  a  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  re- 
ductwn  environment,  the  Community  and  Mi- 
grant Health  Centers  Program  is  a  wise  in- 
vestment. 

Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  full  sup- 
port of  this  bill  (H.R.  2418)  to  authorize  much 
needed  Federal  funding  for  the  community 
and  migrant  health  centers  in  our  Nation. 

Specifically,  this  bill  extends  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Community  and  Migrant  Health 
Centers  Programs  through  fiscal  year  1988.  In 
addition,  the  bill  authorizes  $1  million  per  year 
for  fiscal  year  1986  through  1988  for  a  new  3- 
year  program  of  grants  to  States  for  the  con- 
trol of  plague. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  repeal  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  primary  care  block  grant.  I  find  this 
provision  especially  appealing,  since  the  pri- 
mary care  block  grant  was  an  ill-conceived 
program  from  the  start.  This  program  was  cre- 
ated in  1981  to  replace  the  categorical  grants 
to  community  health  centers  in  States  that 
wanted  a  replacement.  The  problems  with  the 
Primary  Care  Block  Grant  Program  are  best 
reflected  by  the  fact  that  only  one  State  in  1 
year  chose  to  accept  the  primary  care  block 
grant.  The  problem  is  simple.  The  present  cat- 
egorical  grants   can   easily   be   targeted   to 
health    care    providers    offering    high-priority 
services  in  areas  in  greatest  need  of  those 
services.  Such  targeting  cannot  be  as  easily 
accomplished  under  the  primary  care  block 

grant. 

The  Community  and  Migrant  Health  Centers 
Program  has  grown  over  the  past  20  years 
into  a  networic  of  neariy  800  primary  health 
care  centers  providing  comprehensive  primary 
care  to  nearly  6  million  poor  and  underserved 
Americans  in  50  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Few  programs  have  a  more  dramatic  and 
positive  impact  on  the  low-income  and  disad- 
vantaged population  of  our  Natron.  Consider 
these  facts: 

Nearly  70  percent  to  health  center  patients 
are  members  of  minority  groups; 


Over  60  percent  of  the  health  center  users 
have  family  incomes  below  the  Federal  pover- 
ty level; 

Over  one-third  of  health  center  patients  are 
children  under  14  years,  and  more  than  one- 
fourth  are  women  of  childbearing  age; 

Forty-eight  percent  of  health  center  users 
are  uninsured;  and 

Only  25  percent  of  health  center  patients 
are  eligible  for  Medicaid. 

As  an  original  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  am  particularly  aware 
of  the  vital  health  care  services  these  centers 
provide  for  the  elderty.  The  elderly  (aged  65 
and  over)  now  comprise  11.4  percent  of  all 
health  center  users,  a  threefold  increase  since 
1979.  Because  the  elderly  are  in  the  highest 
nsk  category  for  chronic  conditkjns  and  func- 
tional limitations  due  to  poor  health,  and  be- 
cause health  care  costs  for  the  elderiy  are 
more  than  twice  as  expensive  as  for  the  gen- 
eral population,  nobody  benefits  more  from 
community  health  centers  than  the  elderty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Community  Health  Cen- 
ters Program  ensures  that  primary  health  care 
services  can  be  delivered  to  medically  under- 
served  communities.  Nowhere  is  this  program 
any  nrore  effective  or  important  than  in  my 
home  area  of  the  Bronx,  where  there  are  10 
community  health  centers  serving  some 
200,000  patients.  In  fact,  last  year,  these  10 
health  centers  logged  more  than  700.000  pa- 
tient visits  between  them. 

I  am  proud  of  my  long  worthing  relationship 
with  these  centers  and  the  talented  profes- 
sionals associated  with  them,  like  Katie 
Loback  of  the  Comprehensive  Family  Care 
Center.  Marcella  Brown  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  Health  Center;  and  Ed  Gibbs  of  the 
Soundview  Health  Center— a  center  I  helped 
establish  in  1981.  along  with  Ed  Gibbs,  Pete 
Espada,  and  Jim  Knox,  among  others. 

The  other  community  health  centers  in  the 
Bronx,  include  the  Ambulatory  Care  Network 
of  Bronx-Lebanon  Hospital  Center;  Montefiore 
Comprehensive  Health  Care  Center;  Monte- 
fiore Family  Health  Center;  Morris  Heights 
Health  Center;  Morrisania  Neighborhood 
Family  Care  Center;  Ronald  Fraser  Health 
Center;  and  Sequndo  Ruiz-Belvis  Neighbor- 
hood Family  Care  Center.  Each  of  these 
health  centers  is  committed  to  ensuring  conti- 
nuity, comprehensiveness,  and  ongoing  pri- 
mary care  services  for  entire  families,  not  just 
individuals.  Between  1981  and  1983,  patient 
visits  at  the  Bronx  community  health  centers 
increased  by  more  than  30  percent. 

Typical  of  the  vital  services  provkled  by  the 
Bronx  health  centers  is  the  full  range  of  treat- 
ment they  have  given  some  4,000  Cambodian 
refugees.  These  courageous  individuals  have 
endured  tremendous  physical  and  mental  suf- 
fering and,  as  a  result,  their  health  care  needs 
are  considerable.  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  those  needs  are  being  met  by  the 
Bronx  community  health  centers.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  compassionate  and  talented  profession- 
als serving  those  health  centers,  and  to  the 
vital  Federal  assistance  we  are  seeking  to  re- 
authorize today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  not  forget,  however, 
that  despite  this  impressive  record  of  achieve- 
ment, health  centers  still  reach  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  Nation's  25  million  medically  un- 
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derserved  residents.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  health  centers  are  becoming  the  only 
affordable  provider  of  health  care  sen^ices  for 
a  growing  numt>er  of  Americans.  Yet,  just  as 
so  many  Americans  rely  on  health  centers  for 
their  continued  good  health,  the  community 
and  migrant  health  centers  of  our  Nation  rely 
on  the  Federal  Government  for  their  contin- 
ued good  health  We  need  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive health  center  network  throughout  our 
Nation  and  H.R.  2418  is  necessary  to  achieve 
that  worthy  objective.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  supporting  this  vital 
measure. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  2418— to  extend  the  authorizations  for 
the  community  and  migrant  health  centers 
programs  through  fiscal  year  1988.  This  legis- 
lation recently  failed  to  receive  the  two-thirds 
vote  necessary  for  passage  largely  because  it 
was  brought  up  on  the  Suspension  Calendar 
which  denied  us  the  opportunity  to  fully 
debate  and  amend  its  provisions.  While  I  ob- 
jected to  that  procedure  I  strongly  support  the 
content  of  this  bill. 

There  are  more  than  700  community  and 
migrant  health  centers  throughout  the  country 
that  serve  nearly  6  million  people  and  these 
health  centers  have  tremendous  value  for  the 
Nation.  In  1985  Tennessee's  community 
health  centers  served  over  150,000  people  in 
49  counties  across  the  State.  More  than  60 
percent  of  the  patients  serviced  by  health 
centers  are  poor,  nearly  half  are  uninsured, 
and  more  than  two-thirds  are  women  and  chil- 
dren. Yet  by  carefully  controlling  their  costs 
and  hospital  use  by  their  patients,  they  have 
saved  millions  of  dollars  for  Medicare,  Medic- 
aid and  local  communities. 

In  1984  alone  433,788  Tennesseans  did  not 
qualify  for  Medicaid  and  had  no  health  insur- 
ance. During  that  year  community  health  cen- 
ters In  the  State  of  Tennessee  provided  serv- 
ices to  a  total  of  126.203  people,  60  percent 
of  whom  had  no  medical  insurance.  During 
that  same  year,  migrant  health  centers  also 
served  1,121  individuals. 

These  health  centers  are  a  very  important 
part  of  our  Nation's  health  care  delivery 
system.  They  complement,  rather  than  com- 
pete with,  other  providers  in  areas  where 
there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  health  sen/ices 
for  the  medically  Indigent.  As  such.  I  believe 
they  are  desen^ing  of  our  support. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  2418.  the  Health  Services 
Amendments  of  1985.  and  I  support  the 
Waxman-Tauke  freeze  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R  2418  reauthorizes  im- 
portant health  programs  which  provide  care  to 
medically  underserved  areas  and  populations. 
I  want  to  stress  my  strong  support  for  \he  job 
that  these  health  centers  are  doing. 

Community  health  centers  [CHC's]  have  a 
20-year  history  of  providing  access  to  t>asic 
primary  medical  care  to  individuals  and  fami- 
lies who  otherwise  would  not  have  had  this 
access.  At  the  very  heart  of  basic  primary 
care  is  prenatal  care,  and  CHC's  have  suc- 
ceeded in  significantly  reducing  the  Incidence 
of  infant  mortality. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  New  England 
community  health  centers  showed  that  there 
Is  increasing  demand  for  prenatal  services,  a 
growing  lack  of  access  to  medical  care  for 


poor  and  uninsured  patients  and  a  growing 
cost  of  providing  care.  To  help  solve  these 
problems,  the  bill  will  provide  barely  sufficient 
funding  for  CHC's  at  a  freeze  at  the  fiscal  year 
1986  appropnated  level. 

As  the  senior  Republican  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  funds  these  im- 
portant programs,  I  hear  testimony  year  after 
year  which  shows  that  health  centers  are  ef- 
fective and  efficient  providers  of  high  quality 
health  care.  The  centers  can  reduce  the  costs 
of  inpatient  care  by  as  much  as  50  percent 

One  study  showed  that  health  centers 
saved  S580  million  for  Medicaid  In  1  year 
alone— a  Medicaid  savings  of  $1.62  for  each 
SI  spent  on  CHC's.  The  funding  In  this  bill  will 
not  add  to  the  deficit,  but  will  help  to  reduce  It 
by  reducing  Medicaid  and  Medicare  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2418  is  reasonable,  bal- 
anced legislation,  and  It  deserves  our  support. 
The  funding  levels  are  not  excessive,  and  are 
fully  consistent  with  appropriated  levels.  Don't 
turn  your  back  on  the  important  job  CHC's  are 
doing  in  your  communities.  Support  this 
modest  bill. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  each  section  of  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 
H.R. 2418 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Compress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  8HORTTITKE:  REFERENCE  T<)  ACT. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Health  Services  Amendments  Act  of 
198S". 

(b)  Reference  to  Act.— Whenever  In  this 
Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  U  expressed  In 
terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  a  repeal  of.  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

SEC.  :.  MEDICALLY  I'NDERSERVED  POPl'LATIONS. 

Section  330(b)(42)  U.S.C.  264c(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  sentences  of  paragraph  (3); 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (3).  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  cri- 
teria for  determining  the  specific  shortages 
of  personal  health  services  of  an  area  or 
population  group.  Such  criteria  shall— 

•(A)  take  Into  account  comments  received 
by  the  secretary  from  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  Sute  and  local  officials  In  a 
state:  and 

"(B)  Include  Infant  mortality  In  an  area  or 
population  group,  other  factors  indicative  of 
the  health  status  of  a  population  group  or 


residents  of  an  area,  the  ability  of  the  resi- 
dents of  an  area  or  of  a  population  group  to 
pay  for  health  services  and  their  accessibil- 
ity to  them,  and  the  availability  of  health 
professionals  to  residents  of  an  area  or  to  a 
population  group. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  not  designate  a 
medically  underserved  population  in  a  State 
or  terminate  the  designation  of  such  a  popu- 
lation unless,  prior  to  such  designation  or 
termination,  the  Secretary  provides  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  comment 
and  consults  with— 

"(A)  the  chief  executive  officer  of  such 
State: 

"(B)  local  officials  in  such  State:  and 

"(C)  the  Slate  organization.  If  any.  which 
represents  a  majority  of  community  health 
centers  In  such  State. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  may  designate  a  medi- 
cally underserved  population  that  does  not 
meet  the  criteria  established  under  para- 
graph (4)  If  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  State  In  which  such  population  Is  locat- 
ed and  local  officials  of  such  State  recom- 
mend the  designation  of  such  population 
based  on  unusual  local  conditions  which  are 
a  barrier  to  access  to  or  the  availability  of 
personal  health  services. ". 

SEC.  .1.  MKMORANDt  M  OK  AliREK.MKNT. 

Section  330  (42  U.S.C.  2ft4c)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  subsection 
(I)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  In  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  with  a  State.  Such  memorandum 
may  Include,  where  appropriate,  provisions 
permitting  such  State  to— 

"(1)  analyze  the  need  for  primary  health 
services  for  medically  underserNed  popula- 
tions within  such  State: 

"(2)  assist  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  new  community  health  centers: 

"(3)  review  and  comment  upon  annual 
program  plans  and  budgeu  of  community 
health  centers.  Including  commenu  upon  al- 
location of  health  care  resources  In  the 
sute: 

"(4)  assist  community  health  centers  In 
the  development  of  clinical  practices  and 
fiscal  and  administrative  systems  through  a 
technical  assistance  plan  which  Is  respon- 
sive to  the  requests  of  community  health 
centers:  and 

"(S)  share  information  and  dau  relevant 
to  the  operation  of  new  and  existing  com- 
munity health  centers.". 

SEC.  I.  AITHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2)  of  section  330(1)  (as 
redesignated  by  section  202  of  this  Act)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  payments  pursuant  to  grants  under 
this  section  $405,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
$437,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
t472.000.000  for  fiscal  year  19S8. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  In  any  fiscal 
year— 

"(A)  expend  for  grants  to  ser\'e  medically 
underserved  populations  designated  under 
subsection  (b)(6)  an  amount  which  exceeds 
5  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  section  for  that  fiscal  year:  and 

"(B)  expend  for  grants  under  sut>sectlon 
(d)(1)(C)  an  amount  which  exceeds  5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  that  fiscal  year.". 

SEC.  S.  PRIMARY  CARE  BLOCK  CRANTS 

Part  C  of  title  XIX(42  U.S.C.  300y-300y- 
11)  is  repealed. 
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SEC.  t  MIGRANT  HEALTH  CENTEBS. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  329(hHl)  (42 
XJJS.C.  254b<hXl))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1983."  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  a  comma  and  "ISO.OOO.OOO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  20. 
1986  $56  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.  and  $61,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1988". 

SEC.  7.  TECHNICAL  A.MtNDMENT. 

Section  32»(dK2)  (42  U.S.C.  254b(dK2))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
"and  the  costs  of  repaying  loans  made  by 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  build- 
ings". 

SEC.  «.  EFFEKTn  E  D.*TE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  October  1.  1985. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMEKTS 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  beginning 
in  line  19.  strike  out  "330(i)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  202  of  thU  Act)"  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereof  •330(g)". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  ^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  conunittee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6.  insert 
after  line  5  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  «.  PL.*Cl  E. 

Section  317  (42  U.S.C.  247b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(k)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
may  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
and  cooperative  agreements  with  SUtes  for 
the  control  of  plague.  For  grants,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  and  contracts  under  this 
subsection  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1986.  1987.  and  1988.". 

Redesignate  section  8  as  section  9. 

POIHT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rahall).  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  to  the  subject  matter 
or  purpose  of  this  bill  and  is  in  viola- 
tion of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

If  no  one  wishes  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order,  the  Chair  is  ready  to 

rule.  ^     , 

The  amendment  does  not  pertain  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Introduced 
bill  and  addresses  a  subject  that  is  not 
covered  by  the  biU  and  the  point  of 
order  is  sustained. 

AMEHDMEHT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WAXMAM 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waxmaw:  Page 
4.  strike  out  line  19  and  aU  that  follows 
through  line  2  on  page  5  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowing: 
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Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  330(g) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  payments  pursuant  to  grants  under 
this  section  $437,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  $472,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

Page  5.  strike  out  lines  17  through  23  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  first  sentence  of  section  329<hKl)  (42 
U.S.C.  254(h)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1983,"  and  by  inserting  before 
the  period  a  comma  and  "$56,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  $61,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988". 

Mr.  WAXMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  strike 
the  funding  authorization  for  1986. 
There  already  has  been  an  appropria- 
tion for  that  year.  Rather  than  repeat 
the  funding  section  for  1986.  we  go 
right  on  to  1987  and  1988. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TAUKE  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WAXMAN 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tauke  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Waxman:  In  lieu  of  the  authorizations 
for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  to  section  4 
of  the  biU  insert  "$400,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987  and  $400,000,000  for 

fiscal  year  1988". 

In  lieu  of  the  authorizations  for  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988  contained  in  the 
amendment  to  section  6  of  the  bill  insert 
"$45,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
$45,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1988". 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  the  one 
that  I  spoke  of  earlier.  It  attempts  es- 
sentially to  freeze  funding  for  the 
community  health  centers  and  the  mi- 
grant health  centers  at  current  levels, 
and  to  authorize  those  levels  of  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

Mr.  Waxmam  and  his  amendment 
calls  for  an  increase  of  funding  for  the 
community  health  centers  from  $400 
million  at  the  current  year  to  $437  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $472  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1988. 

I  believe  that  for  that  program  we 
should  keep  the  current  $400  million 

level. 

For  the  migrant  health  centers,  Mr. 
Waxman  proposes  that  we  go  from  the 
current  $45  million  level  to  $56  million 
for  1987  and  $61  milUon  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  stick  with  the  cur- 
rent level  of  funding  for  each  of  the 
subsequent  years  and  retain  funding 


at  $45.4  million  each  year  for  the  next 
3  years. 

So,  consequently,  in  short  what  I  am 
doing  is  freezing  the  authorization  at 
the  current  appropriated  levels,  and 
freezing  that  authorization  for  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988. 

D  1700 
This  amendment  does  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  migrant  and  community 
health  centers  commtmity  across  the 
Nation,  and  I  believe  it  has  the  reluc- 
tant backing  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman].  who  recog- 
nizes that  this  kind  of  a  compromise  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  move  this  pro- 
gram through  the  process. 

So  I  urge  the  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  this  amendment  to  the 
WaxmsLn  amendment. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Tauke  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  It  is  a  freeze  amend- 
ment at  appropriations  levels  for  1986, 
1987.  and  1988.  I  think  that  we  recog- 
nize the  fiscal  pressures  that  are  upon 
us.  Members  have  consistently  insisted 
that  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
freeze  program  spending.  My  own 
preference  would  be  to  increase  fimd- 
ing  for  a  program  that  serves  people 
who  have  no  access  to  other  health 
care  services,  but  I  recognize  the  need 
and  the  reality  for  restraining  the 
spending  in  this  and  In  other  areas. 

I  would,  therefore,  join  In  support- 
ing the  Tauke  freeze  amendment  for 
1987  and  1988.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  my  time  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]  a 
question. 

The  bill,  in  the  form  before  us.  pro- 
vides for  authorization  level  for  fiscal 
year  1986  of  $405  million,  in  1987  $437 
million,  and  in  fiscal  year  1988  $472 
million. 

I  think  I  understand  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  TAtJKE]  would  change  those  levels 
to  $400  million  for  community  health 
centers  In  each  of  the  3  years  we  are 
talking  about. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  Is: 
What  level  for  these  3  years  does  the 
gentleman's  amendment  provide? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  My  amendment 
simply  struck  out  1986  as  a  year  to  be 
authorized.  The  Tauke  amendment 
seeks  to  amend  my  amendment  to 
freeze  the  level  of  funding  for  1987 
and  1988  at  the  appropriations  level 
for  1986,  which  ha&^already  been  ap- 
propriated. And  I  support  the  Tauke 
amendment  which  would  freeze  the 
spending  at  the  appropriations  level. 


Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Well.  I  wUl 
l^irase  the  question  this  way:  In  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  did  he  have 
any  funding  levels  In  it? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  did  not  change  the 
funding  levels  In  the  bill.  What  the 
bill  proposes  Is  $437  million  for  1987 
and  $472  million  for  1988.  So  that  is 
the  proposal  in  the  bill  that  Is  before 
us. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Right. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  And  should  the 
Tauke  amendment  not  pass  to  lower 
those  amounts,  those  would  be  the 
amounts  In  the  bill^ 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Right. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  The  Tauke  amend- 
ment would  reduce  those  to  a  freeze 
level  so  that  the  authorization  would 
be  the  same  as  a  freeze  at  the  current 
appropriations  level. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  understand 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Taoke].  but  it  Is  still 
not  clear  to  me  what  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  does 
in  the  areas  of  levels  of  authorization 
for  fiscal  years  1986.  1987,  and  1988. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  It  only  eliminates 
the  reference  to  1986.  It  does  not  do 
anything  about  the  levels  one  way  or 
the  other. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DANNEMEYER  AS  A 
SUBSTITTTTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  WAXMAN 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dannemeyer 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Waxman;  Page  4.  strike  out  line  18 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  23  on  page 
5  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  1.  PRIMARY  BLOCK  GRANTS. 

(a)  Section  1922.— Section  1922  (42  U.8.C. 
300y— 1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIIATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1922.  For  allotments  under  section 
1924  and  for  grants  under  sections  329  and 
330  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$419,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
$419,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
$419,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
330(g)(2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1984. 
1986.  1987.  and  1988". 

(2)  Section  329(hKl)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"For  appropriation  authorizations  for  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988.  see  section  1922.". 

(c)  Matching.— Section  1926(a)(4)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A). 
by  striking  out  "and  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  paid  by  the  State  under  subpara- 
graph (A)"  in  subparagraph  (B),  and  by  re- 
designating subparagraph  (B)  as  paragraph 
(4). 

(d)  Use  OF  Allotments.— 
(1)   Section    1923   (42   U.8.C.    300y-2)   Is 

amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"section  330  to  community  health  centers" 
and  inserting  instead  "sections  329  and  330 
to  entities". 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"section  330  for  community  health  centers" 


and  inserting  instead  "section  329  or  330  to 
entitles". 

(C)  In  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"section  330  for  community  health  centers" 
and  Inserting  Instead  "sections  329  and  330", 
and 

(D)  in  the  section  heading  by  striking  out 
"Section  330"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sections  329  and  330". 

Section  1924(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300y-3(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  amount  grant- 
ed for  fiscal  year  1982"  and  all  that  follows 
up  to  the  period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  amounts  provided  by  the  Secretary 
from  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  198S  to 
the  State  and  to  entities  In  the  State  under 
sections  329.  330.  and  1925  bore  to  the 
amounts  provided  by  the  Secretary  from  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1985  to  all  States 
and  to  entitles  In  all  States  under  those  pro- 
visions". 

(3)(A)  The  heading  to  section  1926  (42 
U.S.C.  300y-S)  is  amended  to  read  "Use  Of 
Allotments". 

(B)  Section  192e(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300y-5(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1926.  (a)  Except  as  limited  by  sub- 
section (b),  a  State  may  use  amounts  paid  to 
it  under  section  1925  (and  amounts  trans- 
ferred under  other  provisions  of  law  for  use 
under  this  part)  for  — 

"(1)  assistance  to  coRununity  health  cen- 
ters that  serve  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations, and 

"(2)  health  services  for  migratory  and  sea- 
sonal agricultural  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Amounts  provided  for  the  activities  referred 
to  In  the  preceding  sentence  may  also  be 
used  for  related  planning,  administration, 
and  educational  activities.". 

(C)  Section  1926(b)  (42  U.S.C.  300y-5(b))  U 
amended— 

(i)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"except  In  fiscal  year  1983  In  the  case  of  a 
community  health  center  which  used  funds 
provided  under  section  330  for  fiscal  year 
1983  to  provide  such  services"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "other  than  inpatient  serv- 
ices prescribed  by  the  Secretary", 

(ID  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3). 

(Ill)  by  striking  out  ".  or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5).  and 

(V)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(D)  Section  1926  (42  U.S.C.  300y-6)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(cHl)  A  SUte  shall  expend  in  fiscal  year 

1987  for  health  services  for  migratory  and 
seasonal  agricultural  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  community  health  centers,  from 
the  amounts  paid  to  It  for  fiscal  year  1987 
under  section  1925  (and  from  amounts 
transferred  under  other  provisions  of  law 
for  use  under  this  part),  a  percentage  pro- 
portion equal  to  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
percentage  proportion  of  the  amounts  pro- 
vided to  the  SUte  or  to  entitles  In  the  SUte 
under  sections  329.  330.  and  1925.  from  sums 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986,  that  were 
provided  under  section  329. 

"(2)  A  SUte  shall  expend  In  fiscal  year 

1988  for  health  services  for  migratory  and 
seasonal  agricultural  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  community  health  centers,  from 
the  amounts  paid  to  It  for  fiscal  year  1987 
under  section  1925  (and  from  amounU 
transferred  under  other  provisions  of  law 
for  use  under  this  part),  a  percentage  pro- 
portion equal  to  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
percentage  proportion  of  the  amounts  pro- 


vided to  the  Bute  or  to  entities  In  the  SUte 
under  sections  329.  330.  and  1925,  from  sunu 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987.  that  were 
provided  under  section  329. '. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wUl 
object  until  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  an  amendment.  This  has  not  been 
shared  with  us  and.  therefore.  I  do 
object. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     Objection     is 
heard. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WAXMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all.  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment,  and 
I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
reserve  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  will  place  before  the 
committee  an  option  that  I  think 
needs  to  be  heard  and  considered: 
namely,  whether  we  want  to  have  a 
continuation  of  a  block  grant  program 
for  the  States  to  utilize. 

Under  existing  law,  that  block  grant 
proposal  or  provision  of  our  law  re- 
quires that  States  match  whatever 
money  the  Federal  Ooveriunent  puts 
up.  This  has  served  as  a  deterrent, 
frankly,  to  States  of  the  Union  to 
accept  the  concept  of  the  block  grant 
proposal. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  requirement  of  the  States  with 
matching  money  and  would  still  pre- 
serve to  States  the  ability  to  accept 
and  apply  for  a  block  grant  approach 
and  to  utilize  those  programs  In  their 
State  that  really  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  their  particular  geographical 
area. 

This  administration  Is  seeking  to 
move  away  from  the  concept  of  cate- 
gorical programs  for  a  very  simple 
reason.  Washington  does  not  know  the 
needs  of  every  State  of  the  Union  or 
every  geographical  area  of  the  Union 
or  every  city  of  the  Union.  State  gov- 
ernment should  be  able  to  determine 
best  what  needs  In  their  su-eas  really 
are.  and  that  Is  the  whole  thrust 
behind  the  block  grant  aspect  of  this 
provision. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is  a 
letter  Just  handed  to  me  from  Secre- 
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tary  Bowen  of  HHS,  dated  March  5. 
and  I  will  read  from  part  of  it: 

We  recently  determined  through  an  infor- 
mal survey  that  States  are  Interested  in 
having  the  option  to  administer  their  own 
primary  care  programs  if  they  could  do  so 
without  the  burdensome  requirements  of 
existing  law.  such  as  matching  funds.  We 
believe  they  should  have  this  opportunity 
and  urge  you  to  not  deprive  them  of  it  but 
to  cooperate  with  the  administration  by  re- 
authorizing and  improving  it. 

The  Secretary  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
supports  this  amendment— 
and  I  would  urge  it  to  the  Members  of  the 
committee  for  its  adoption. 

It  has  one  other  feature  to  it,  as 
well.  It  fixes  the  level  for  conununity 
health  centers  at  $375  million  for  each 
of  the  next  3  years,  this  current  year. 
1,986.  1987.  and  1988.  and  for  migrant 
health  centers  at  $44.3  million  in  1986. 
1987,  and  1988. 

I  will  bring  to  the  Members'  atten- 
tion that  originally  the  administration 
asked  that  this  funding  level  be  fixed 
for  community  health  centers  at  $360 
million.  This  amendment  is  an  in- 
crease of  $15  million  over  that  level.  In 
this  form  I  think  it  is  closer  to  what 
the  administration  asked  for,  and  we 
in  Congress,  at  leist  in  this  House, 
have  the  opportunity  of  suggesting 
whether  or  not  we  are  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  administration  in  this 
request  and  evidence  whether  or  not 
we  can  control  the  tendency  to  raise 
the  amounts  that  the  administration 
asked  for  in  the  programs  that  are 
presented  for  our  consideration  as  part 
of  the  budget  process. 

For  those  reasons.  I  ask  for  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Waxman] 
desire  to  be  heard  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order,  and  I  seek 
recognition  in  opposition  to  the  Dan- 
nemeyer  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Dannemeyer  amendment.  It  would 
provide,  first  of  all,  not  a  freeze  but  a 
very  deep  cut  in  the  budget  for  the 
Commimity  Health  Centers  and  the 
Migrant  Health  Centers  Program  from 
$445.4  million  to  $419  million.  That  is 
a  very,  very  deep  cut.  At  the  same  time 
as  this  amendment  would  slash  the 
funds  for  these  health  care  programs 
it  would  turn  it  over  to  the  States  in  a 
block  grant. 

Let  me  say  that  no  State  wants  or 
has  requested  this  kind  of  a  block 
grant.  Even  the  National  Governors 
Association  has  refused  to  come  for- 
ward and  ask  for  any  kind  of  a  block 
grant,  even  a  continuation  of  a  block 
grant  that  is  in  existence  at  the 
present  time. 
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The  amendment  would  ask  the 
States  to  take  less  money  than  other- 
wise would  go  to  the  health  care  clin- 
ics and  set  up  a  bureaucracy  to  start 
delivering  health  care. 

Well,  the  States  do  not  want  this 
block  grant  because  they  are  not  in 
the  business  of  providing  health  care 
services.  They  are  not  interested  in 
providing  that  nor  should  they  be. 
when  they  already  have  clinics  that 
are  in  existence  that  have  been  funded 
to  provide  these  services. 

Let  us  not  take  less  money  and  add 
an  extra  layer  of  bureaucracy  on  a 
program  that  we  have  intended  for 
the  use  of  primary  care  for  people  who 
live  in  underserved  rural  areas  where 
they  cannot  find  doctors  willing  to 
locate  or  any  other  health  care  practi- 
tioners willing  to  locate,  and  if  they 
did  not  have  these  clinics  they  would 
not  have  access  to  health  care  services, 
or  in  the  central  city  areas,  where  they 
are  also  having  a  similar  problem  in 
attracting  health  care  providers. 

There  are  clinics  there  in  place  pro- 
viding services.  I  wish  we  could  fund 
them  even  more.  But  the  Tauke 
amendment  would  put  a  freeze  on 
that.  I  recognize  the  realities  of  why 
we  need  to  have  a  freeze  on  the  appro- 
priation level.  Let  us  support  the 
freeze  amendment  and  defeat  the 
Dannemeyer  amendment  which  would 
make  a  very,  very  deep  cut  and  reorga- 
nize the  whole  program. 
I  urge  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  gentle- 
man used  one  figure  that  I  would  like 
to  question  the  gentleman  about.  The 
gentleman  used  the  figure  of  445.  The 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  would 
be  419.  So  it  is  419  to  445.  That  is  a  re- 
duction of  6  percent,  roughly.  Does 
the  gentleman  feel  that  that  is  a  cor- 
rect assessment  of  the  comparison  of 
our  two  proposals? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  I  could  reclaim 
my  time,  the  current  funding  level  is 
$400  million  for  commimity  health 
centers  and  $45,400,000  for  migrant 
health  centers.  That  is  where  I  came 
to  that  combined  figure,  and  the  gen- 
tleman would  combine  them  and 
reduce  it  to  $419,300,000. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  a  re- 
duction of  about  6  percent. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  It  is  a  reduction 
after  you  would  put  this  In  a  block 
grant  where  the  States  would  have  to 
use  that  money  to  set  up  a  whole  new 
bureaucracy,  and  so  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Dannemeyer  amendment  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Tauke  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  question 
before    us    this    afternoon    is:    Why 


should  the  primary  care  block  grant 
be  repealed? 

The  answers  are:  It  is  confusing  and 
imfair  to  leave  our  health  centers  in 
limbo.  Every  organization  representing 
public  health  and  primary  care  pro- 
grams supports  the  approach  of  the 
bill  brought  to  us  by  the  gentleman 
from  California.  H.R.  2418.  and  not 
one  State  currently  operates  under 
this  block  grant  approach. 

I  would  like  to  speak,  for  a  moment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Representative 
from  the  only  State  that  did  apply  for 
and  operate  under  the  primary  care 
block  grant  system.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain why  we  turned  it  back  after  only 
8  months  and  why  it  is  dangerous  to 
leave  this  block  on  the  books  today. 

The  reason  is  simple.  West  Virginia 
lost  money  because  of  a  fixed  formula 
that  failed  to  meet  changing  trends; 
namely,  our  high  unemployment  rates 
and  flood  disasters  that  occurred  in 
our  State.  Obviously,  these  are  uncon- 
trollable items  that  affect  the  formu- 
la. 
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The  problem  was  not  the  other  re- 
quirements of  the  bill.  We  met  those 
match  requirements  very  easily,  and 
the  reporting  requirements  were  not 
cumbersome  to  our  people  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  problem  was  simply  that  a 
fixed  formula  penalized  our  high-need 
State,  especially  the  rural  areas. 

According  to  figures  that  have  been 
made  public  by  our  Governor's  office 
in  West  Virginia,  we  lost  over  $300,000 
in  the  first  year.  Conversely,  once  the 
program  was  returned  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  funds  were  allocated 
on  a  need  basis,  our  State's  proportion 
increased  by  about  $2  million. 

As  our  Governor  has  so  very  well  put 
it,  "It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
State  citizens  that  I  am  returning  this 
block  grant.  As  I  am  sure  the  adminis- 
tration will  continue  to  push  this  dead 
dog  on  any  innocent  bystander,  it  is 
important  that  we  take  a  stand  based 
upon  what  is  good  policy." 

So  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  that  my  colleagues  vote  against 
this  Dannemeyer  substitute  amend- 
ment to  the  Tauke  amendment.  A 
block  grant  is  bad  policy  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  body 
rejects  this  amendment;  It  Is  a  killer 
amendment.  It  Is  a  killer  amendment 
not  only  in  the  funding,  which  literal- 
ly decimates  the  program,  but  second. 
In  the  block  grant  approach. 

My  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
very  eloquently  spoke  as  to  how  this 
program,  the  block  grant  approach,  af- 
fected his  State,  the  only  State  to  be 
involved  in  it. 


My  State  of  New  Mexico  would  liter- 
ally be  decimated  In  this  specific  pro- 
gram because  It  would  require  a  30 
percent  match  by  the  State.  The  State 
simply  cannot  afford  It.  If  you  come 
from  a  rural  area  with  a  State  of  a  low 
per  capita  Income  dependent  on  min- 
erals for  much  of  the  tax  base  and 
much  of  the  funding  base,  this  Is  a 
devastating  amendment  that  would 
hurt  a  lot  of  Irmocent  people. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
made  similar  proposals  every  year 
since  1981,  and  these  proposals  have 
consistently  been  rejected  by  Con- 
gress—with good  reason.  The  present 
system  of  categorical  grants  targets 
funding  to  providers  of  specific  hlgh- 
prlorlty  services,  such  as  migrant  and 
community  health  centers  serving  low- 
Income  people  with  few,  if  any,  alter- 
native sources  of  primary  care.  Con- 
solidation of  these  programs  Into  a 
block  grant  would  eliminate  this  tar- 
geting, essentially  allowing  States  to 
use  the  funds  for  virtually  anything 
that  might  be  considered  primary 
health  care.  Further.  It  Is  only  the  ad- 
ministration—not  the  grantees— which 
is  presently  complaining  about  "bur- 
densome reporting  requirements."  The 
only  way  to  reduce  these  requirements 
would  be  to  reduce  control  over  how 
the  funds  are  spent,  something  that  Is 
not  In  the  Interest  of  either  the  tax- 
payers or  those  in  need  of  services. 

While  States  have  experience  In  ad- 
ministering some  block  grant  pro- 
grams, they  do  not  have  experience  In 
administering  primary  health  care. 
The  block  grants  which  States  have 
administered  successfully  are  In  areas 
where  the  States  have  a  history  of  in- 
volvement, such  as  education.  Main- 
taining direct  Federal  to  provider 
grant  structure  ensures  those  groups 
most  In  need  of  primary  care  will  re- 
ceive It.  There  would  be  no  similar  In- 
surance with  a  block  grant  approach. 

Last  year  the  other  body  unanimous- 
ly approved  legislation  which  would 
continue  health  centers  as  direct  Fed- 
eral programs  and  repeal  the  existing 
optional  primary  care  block  grant  ap- 
proach. The  bill  would  have,  however, 
allowed  for  greater  State  participation 
in  primary  care.  Virtually  everyone  In- 
volved agrees  that  this  approach  Is 
much  better  than  a  block  grant,  given 
States'  limited  experience  In  this  area. 
The  Community  Health  Center  and 
Migrant  Health  programs  are  the  pri- 
mary Federal  programs  to  assure  that 
medically  underserved  population 
groups  and  people  In  medically  under- 
served  areas  receive  health  care.  I 
hope  this  House  rejects  the  Danne- 
meyer amendment  and  supports  the 
Tauke  amendment. 
Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  admit  that  I 

have  become  confused  by  some  of  the 

gentlemen  from  the  other  side  who 


have  spoken  about  this  amendment 
because  what  they  are  saying  does  not 
strike  me  as  what  I  understand  the 
amendment  to  be.  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  questions  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment  if  I  could  try  to  clear  up 
what,  evidently,  are  some  horrible  mis- 
conceptions about  what  the  gentleman 
Is  doing  on  the  other  side. 

First  of  all,  let  us  talk  about  what  It 
Is  that  the  gentleman  Is  trying  to 
retain.  If  I  understand  correctly,  one 
of  the  major  reforms  enacted  In  1981 
In  the  health  care  area  was  In  fact  the 
creation  of  the  Primary  Health  Care 
Block  Grant  Program.  Is  It  not  the 
gentleman's  view  that  If  we  go  ahead 
with  the  bill  on  the  floor  without  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  that  we  will 
literally  kill  off  that  reform. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  Is  pre- 
cisely correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  that  when  we 
hear  language  used  like  'Killer 
amendments"  and  so  on.  what  Is  really 
being  killed  here  In  the  bill  we  have 
before  us,  save  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  is  the  reform  enacted  In 
1981  to  try  to  get  some  containment 
Into  the  health  care  Industry.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  that  Is  very  correct. 
Mr.  WALKER.  All  right. 
Now,  I  also  heard  mentioned  on  the 
other  side  the  fact  that  this  would  be 
terrible  for  the  States  under  the  gen- 
tleman's approach  because  the  States 
would  have  to  provide  matching 
money. 

Am  I  correct  that  under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  that  there  Is  no 
matching  money  required  of  the  State; 
that  the  present  program  would  be 
changed  somewhat  by  the  gentleman's 
amendment  so  that  the  Primary 
Health  Care  Block  Grant  would  no 
longer  require  matching  money  by  the 
States? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  Is  right. 
The  theory  behind  It  Is  that  hopefully, 
by  eliminating  the  State-matching  re- 
quirement, more  States  will  accept  the 
option  which  is  in  this  legislation  of 
utilizing  the  block  grant  approach. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  at  the  very  least, 
the  contention  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  1  minute  ago  that  his 
State  would  have  to  put  up  30  percent 
of  the  money  In  order  to  get  the 
money  under  this  block  grant  cannot 
be  true  under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment because  the  match  Is  eliminated? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  hope  we  have 
disabused  our  friend  from  New  Mexico 
of  that  erroneous  assumption  which 
somehow  got  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  mis- 
interpret or  say  or  do  anything  that 
would  not  be  correct  In  terms  of  what 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  does  In  trying  to  un- 
derstand this  particular  amendment. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  actually  doing,  how- 
ever, is  indefinitely  freezing  the  fund- 
ing allocations.  As  I  understand  the 
program  as  the  way  it  works  today.  Is 
that  the  Federal  Government,  the  ad- 
ministration, year  after  year  contin- 
ually looks  at  changing  patterns  of  mi- 
gration, poverty,  those  kinds  of  Issues 
In  a  State-by-State  basis  so  that  they 
can  make  the  proper  allocations.  That 
Is  my  understanding.  Is  that  your  un- 
derstanding also? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
meyer] for  his  response. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  would 
assume  that  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  described  Is  going  on  contin- 
ually not  only  primarily  In  the  State 
administrations  because  they  have 
more  knowledge  of  those  activities 
than  I  suspect  than  HHS  In  Washing- 
ton, DC,  does. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield,  as  I  was 
saying,  It  appears  to  me  that  that  Is 
the  kind  of  responsiveness  that  all  of 
us  would  want  from  any  administra- 
tion to  be  able  to  reallocate  resources 
on  a  year-by-year  basis  based  on  need, 
based  on  changing  conditions. 

I  submit  that  what  your  amendment 
does,  however,  is  ignore  changing  mi- 
gration patterns  and  poverty  and  that 
kind  of  thing  if  in  fact  you  freeze  the 
funding  allocation  formula. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  though,  that  gets  to  the 
next  point  that  I  was  going  to  raise 
here  that  was  brought  up  In  the 
course  of  the  argument  from  some  of 
the  gentleman  from  your  side  of  the 
aisle  on  the  question  of  targeting. 

It  seems  to  me  the  advantage  of  the 
methodology  that  Is  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  we 
keep  is  that  under  a  block  grant  pro- 
gram, as  changing  conditions  are  seen 
at  the  local  level,  you  can  In  fact 
change  your  program  to  meet  those 
changing  conditions. 

If  you  stick  with  the  categorical  tar- 
geting of  programs,  you  are  stuck  then 
with  the  allocation  in  that  particular 
year  In  that  particular  area.  Under  the 
block  grant  approach,  you  can  use 
your  migrant  health  money,  your 
family  planning  money,  your  commu- 
nity health  money  and  so  on  In  a  vari- 
ety of  ways  to  assure  that  the  delivery 
of  services  to  the  local  level  Is  in  fact  a 
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delivery  that  meets  the  local  needs  as 
they  are  changing.  That  is  what  you 
lose  if  you  move  away  from  block 
grant  and  stick  with  categorical 
moneys. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  one  more  time.  I 
think  that  is  exactly  the  point,  howev- 
er, is  that  there  is  no  more  funds  from 
which  to  draw  from  any  other  source 
rather  but  only  within  your  SUte.  I 
think  the  gentleman  essentially  said 
that,  and  I  think  that  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  the  point  being 
that  you  have  some  discretion  as  to 
how  use  the  money.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  under  the  conditions 
that  we  now  find  ourselves  in  at  the 
Federal  level,  we  are  going  to  have 
fairly  limited  amounts  of  resources 
going  into  the  States  anyhow.  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  this  program  or  any 
program  around  here,  resources  are 
going  to  be  limited  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walkek]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  want  to  respond  in  a  condition  of 
limited  resources  to  the  needs  of  local 
governments  and  local  communities, 
we  ought  to  give  them  as  much  discre- 
tion in  using  those  limited  resources  as 
possible. 
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What  this  bill  proposes  to  do  is  move 
us  away  from  the  idea  of  discretionary 
local  determinations  and  move  us 
toward  acceptance  of  categorical  fund- 
ing in  particular  areas. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  that  is 
probably  a  misuse  of  scarce  resources, 
rather  than  a  good  use  of  scarce  re- 
sources, and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  trying  to  protect  a  means  by 
which  we  can  use  scarce  resources  a 
little  bit  better. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  WeU.  I  think  the 
gentleman  misimderstands  the  Danne- 
meyer  amendment.  The  Dannemeyer 
amendment  provides  for  the  State  of 
Texas  to  get  the  same  percentage  they 
get  now,  and  never  any  more. 

Now.  that  would  mean  that  even  if 
the  SUte  of  Texas  suffered  unemploy- 
ment, even  if  the  State  of  Texas  had  a 
large  increase  in  Illegal  aliens  coming 
in  and  using  their  health  care  services, 
they  would  not  get  additional  Federal 
funds  to  meet  those  needs. 

Now.  a  State  can  always  add  its  own 
money,  but  we  ought  to  be  flexible 
enough  with  the  Federal  dollars  to 
meet  the  needs.  If  there  is  unemploy- 
ment in  the  SUte  of  Pennsylvania  and 
there  were  a  deep  depression  there,  as 
there  are  In  a  number  of  other  SUtes, 


we  ought  to  be  able  to  allocate  the  for- 
mula so  that  you  get  more  money  and 
not  less. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  that  is  all  well  and  good  if 
we  could  ever  come  up  with  the  money 
to  do  this;  but  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
bound  by  the  condition  that  we  are 
going  to  have  limited  resources  avail- 
able to  do  these  programs  and  it  seems 
to  me  what  the  gentleman  is  suggest- 
ing in  his  bill,  given  those  limited  re- 
sources, we  are  going  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  SUtes  even  further  in  terms  of 
their  applicability  and  we  are  going  to 
make  cerUin  that  the  States  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  transfer  moneys. 

It  may  well  be  that  if  you  have  un- 
employment in  Pennsylvania  and  do 
not  have  a  massive  problem  with  mi- 
grant health  that  we  would  like  to  be 
able  to  use  the  money  that  would  be 
allocated  normally  under  migrant 
health  programs  in  order  to  meet  com- 
munity health  program  arising  from 
unemployment.  That  might  be  some- 
thing we  would  like  to  do  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Under  the  block  grant  approach,  we 
are  permitted  to  do  that.  Under  this 
approach  we  are  tied  to  the  categorical 
funding  areas  that  are  determined  by 
Federal  bureaucrats  as  to  what  we 
ought  to  get  in  particular  areas. 

I  think  that  inflexibility  wastes  tax- 
payers' money  far  more  than  a  flexible 
approach  that  is  offered  under  the 
block  grant  program  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  bringing  to  us. 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  What  we  are  doing 
is  allocating  scarce  resources,  but  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  allocate 
those  resources  based  on  where  there 
is  a  need  for  them.  If  there  is  unem- 
ployment, if  there  is  a  large  popula- 
tion that  is  using  health  care  services 
that  has  no  other  access  to  insurance 
coverage,  either  by  Medicaid  or  by  the 
others,  then  the  SUte  can  add  more 
money. 

What  the  gentleman  is  supporting 
would  mean  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  the  flexibility  in 
allocating  scarce  resources  to  those 
places  that  need  it  the  most. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  saying  to  the 
gentleman  that  health  needs  are 
health  needs  and  the  local  areas  ought 
to  have  the  discretion  to  meet  the 
health  needs  that  they  face,  rather 
then  having  the  Federal  Government 
saying  what  it  is  that  is  rising  at  the 
local  level  and  also  assigning  categori- 
cal amounts  into  those  local  communi- 
ties. We  are  far  better  off  having  local 
communities  make  local  determina- 
tion. That  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dannimeyer]  has  an 
amendment  to  have  us  do. 


Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
Tauke  amendment.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  facing  potentially  drastic  cuts  in 
virtually  all  of  our  domestic  programs, 
I  believe  that  we  should  look  closely  at 
authorizing  a  higher  level  of  funding 
on  even  the  most  worthy  of  programs. 
Today  and  until  the  day  comes  that 
we  have  the  deficit  under  control  and 
the    national    debt    substantially    re- 
duced, we  ought  to  consider  operating 
Federal    programs    at    a    subsistence 
level.  The  American  people  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  higher  taxes,  nor 
are  they  willing  to  abolish  programs 
that  serve  the  needs  of  many  Ameri- 
cans. Under  such  constraints,  the  Con- 
gress should  fulfill  its  responsibility  to 
assist  in  the  governance  of  our  Nation 
by    enacting    legislation    which    will 
reduce  Federal  funding  to  a  level  con- 
sistent with  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  law  without  the  invocation  of  its 
automatic  cuts.  This  amendment  is  a 
step  in  that  direction  and  one  which 
must  be  replicated  at  every  opportuni- 
ty, if  we  are  to  succeed  in  our  deficit 
control  effort.  However.  I  am  opposed 
to  any  deeper  reductions  in  the  au- 
thorization level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  see  more  and 
more  stress  among  rural  Americans, 
resulting  from  the  application  of  ill- 
conceived  Federal  farm  policies,  the 
availability  of  rural  health  centers  is 
critical  to  the  health  of  farm  families. 
The  demand  for  health  services  among 
this  population,  which  very  often  does 
not  have  health  insurance  coverage 
and  in  these  economic  times  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  medical  care,  can  be 
met  in  part  through  these  centers. 
The  Federal  contribution  to  many  of 
these  centers  is  viUl  to  their  contin- 
ued existence. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  exam,- 
ine  the  roles  of  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices to  rural  citizens.  Access  problems 
are  not  likely  to  be  solved  for  this  pop- 
ulation regardless  of  economic  condi- 
tions or  the  total  supply  of  physicians 
and  hospital  beds.  Rural  Americans 
should  have  access  to  first  class  health 
care  just  as  urban  Americans  do.  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  working  togeth- 
er, should  assure  this.  The  action  we 
take  today  on  this  bill  will  provide 
that  continued  support  for  rural 
health  centers,  not  at  an  optimal  level, 
but  at  least  an  adequate  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  would  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
would  take  cognizance  of  the  concerns 
expressed  here  and  conduct  a  study  of 
the  relationship  of  various  levels  of 
government  in  the  delivery  of  health 
services  through  the  community  and 
rural  health  centers.  Responsibility 
for  these  services,  as  in  the  case  of 
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many   others,   must   be   shared 
local  and  SUte  governments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Taukz]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

PARLIAMEin'ARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  a  parliamenUry  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  sUte  It. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  is  the  vote  to  be  taken  on  first? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  first  amend- 
ment is  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  to  perfect  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Waxman  1. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  And  then  what 
will  be  the  next  vote,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  is  no 
other  amendment  intervening,  the 
next  one  would  be  a  vote  upon  the 
substitute  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tauke]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 
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Viacloaky 

Volkmer 

Vucanmich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 


Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wllaon 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 


Wotpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 


D  1760 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
ninety-three  Members  have  respond- 
ed, a  quorum  is  present,  and  the  Com- 
mittee will  resume  its  business. 

PAXLIAMXlfTAIlY  INQDIItY 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  SUte  it. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
the  Chair  tell  me  If  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
inform  the  gentleman  that  it  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  to 
clarify  where  we  are  in  the  procedure, 
we  have  pending  before  us  a  Danne- 
meyer substitute.  The  Dannemeyer 
substitute  would  cut  deeply  into  the 
funds  for  the  Community  Health  Cen- 
ters/Migrant Health  Centers  Program, 
and  it  would  also  block  grant  those 
funds,  and  set  out  in  the  distribution 
to  the  States  a  formula  that  freezes  in 
place  the  distribution,  no  matter  what 
circumstances  may  arise  in  those 
States  such  as.  increased  unemploy- 
ment and  therefore  loss  of  health  in- 
surance; large  number  of  illegal  aliens 
coming  into  the  community  and  going 
to  the  health  care  services  of  that 
community. 

It  would  remove  the  discretion  at 
the  Federal  level  by  freezing  In  place  a 
block  grant  and  those  funds  for  that 
block  grant  distributed  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time,  even  though  circum- 
stances may  change. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
no  on  the  Dannemeyer  amendment. 
Then  the  issue  before  us  will  be  the 
Waxman-Tauke  amendment  which 
freezes  in  place  at  the  appropriation! 
level  for  1986  the  Community  Health 
Centers  Program  and  the  Migrant 
Health  Centers  Program  at  that  level 
of  appropriation  for  1987  and  1988. 

So  the  first  vote  will  be  on  the  Dan- 
nemeyer amendment,  and  I  would 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  Dannemeyer 
amendment;  and  then  an  aye  vote  for 
the  Waxman-Tauke  freeze  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  sub- 
stitute amendment  be  modified  to  re- 
flect the  same  spending  levels  as  were 
conUlned  and  adopted  by  the  Conunlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  In  the  Tauke  amend- 
ment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DannemeyerI— in  other  words,  what 
the  gentleman  seeks  to  do  is  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  money  he  would 
spend  to  the  same  level  as  the  Tauke 
freeze  level? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  So  in  other  words,  a 
vote  for  the  Dannemeyer  substitute 
will  not  even  save  any  money.  If 
people  wanted  to  save  money  to  vote 
for  the  gentleman's  amendment,  they 
would  not  save  any  money:  they  would 
simply  take  this  whole  program  and 
force  it  into  a  block  grant.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  In  response  to 
the  gentleman's  statement,  I  will  make 
this  observation:  My  amendment 
would  permit  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  vote  on  the  concept  of  the 
block  grant,  which  the  administration 
is  supporting,  which  I  have  a  letter 
here  showing  that  it  is  supported  by 
Secretary  Bowen.  Secretary  of  HHS; 
and  would  make  a  modification  in  the 
existing  law  for  block  grants  in  this 
field  by  eliminating  the  requirement 
of  State  matching  money. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  object  to  the  gentleman  changing 
his  amendment.  I  object  to  his  amend- 
ment; I  will  not  object  to  that  unani- 
mous consent  request,  but  I  still  would 
strongly  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  Danne- 
meyer amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fied offered  by  Mr.  Damnemeyer  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Waxman  is  as  follows: 

Page  4,  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  23  on  page  5  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  I.  PRIMARY  BUKK  CRANTS. 

(a)  Sec.  1922.  Section  1922  (42  U.S.C. 
300y-l)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•atjthorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  1922.  For  allotments  under  section 
1924  and  for  grants  under  sections  329  and 
330  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$419,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
$400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
$400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
330(g)(2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
1984  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1984. 
1986.  1987.  and  1988". 

(2)  Section  329(h)(1)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"For  appropriation  authorizations  for  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988.  see  section  1922.'. 

(c)  MATCHiNG.-Section  1926(a)(4)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A), 
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by  striking  out  "and  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  paid  by  the  SUte  under  subpara- 
graph (A)"  in  subparagraph  (B),  and  by  re- 
designating subparagraph  (B)  as  paragraph 

(4). 

(d)  Use  of  Allotments.— 

(1)  Section  1923  (42  U.S.C.  300y-2)  >s 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"section  330  to  community  health  centers" 
and  inserting  instead  sections  329  and  330 
to  entities". 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"section  330  for  community  health  centers" 
and  inserting  instead  "section  329  or  330  to 
entities", 

(C)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  out 
•section  330  for  community  health  centers" 
and  inserting  instead  "sections  329  and  330"', 

and  ^      .  •■  • 

(D)  in  the  section  heading  by  stnkmg  out 

"SECTION  330"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"sections  329  AND  330"". 

(2)  Section  1924(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300y-3(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  most  granted 
for  fiscal  year  1982"  and  all  that  follows  up 
to  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  amounts  provided  by  the  Secretary 
from  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985  to 
the  State  and  to  entities  in  the  State  under 
sections  329.  330,  and  1925  bore  to  the 
amounU  provided  by  the  Secretary  from  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1985  to  all  States 
and  to  entities  in  all  States  under  those  pro- 
visions"". 

(3)(A)  The  heading  to  section  1926  (42 
U.S.C.  300y-5)  is  amended  to  read  "ose  of 
allotments"". 

(B)  Section  1926(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300y-5(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1926.  (a)  Except  as  limited  by  sub- 
section (b).  a  State  may  use  amounU  paid  to 
it  under  section  1925  (and  amounU  trans- 
ferred under  other  provisions  of  law  for  use 
under  this  part)  for— 

"(1)  assistance  to  community  health  cen- 
ters that  serve  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations, and 

"(2)  health  services  for  migratory  and  sea- 
sonal agricultural  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Amounts  provided  for  the  activities  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  sentence  may  also  be 
used  for  related  planning,  administration, 
and  educational  activities."". 

(C)  Section  1926(b)  (42  U.S.C.  300y-5(b))  is 
amended— 

(i)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"except  in  fiscal  year  1983  in  the  case  of  a 
community  health  center  which  used  funds 
provided  under  section  330  for  fiscal  year 
1983  to  provide  such  services"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "other  than  inpatient  serv- 
ices prescribed  by  the  Secretary", 

(ii)  by  adding  "or"'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3),  ^         ^     , 
(iii)  by  striking  out   •.  or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
peri(xi, 
(iv)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5),  and 
(v)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 
(D)   Section    1926   (42   U.S.C.   300y-5)   is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 

in8- 

"(c)(1)  A  State  shall  expend  in  fiscal  year 
1987  for  health  services  for  migratory  and 
seasonal  agricultural  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  community  health  centers,  from 
the  amounts  paid  to  it  for  fiscal  year  1987 
under  section  1925  (and  from  amounts 
transferred  under  other  provisions  of  law 
for  use  under  this  part),  a  percentage  pro- 
portion equal  to  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
percentage  proportion  of  the  amounts  pro- 


vided to  the  State  or  to  entities  in  the  SUte 
under  sections  329.  330.  and  1925.  from  sums 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986.  that  were 
provided  under  section  329. 

"(2)  A  SUte  shall  expend  in  fiscal  year 
1988  for  health  services  for  migratory  and 
seasonal  agricultural  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  community  health  centers,  from 
the  amounts  paid  to  it  for  fiscal  year  1987 
under  secfion  1925  (and  from  amounts 
transferred  under  other  provisions  of  law 
for  use  under  this  part),  a  percentage  pro- 
portion equal  to  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
percentage  proportion  of  the  amounts  pro- 
vided to  the  SUte  or  to  entities  in  the  State 
under  sections  329.  330.  and  1925,  from  sums 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987.  that  were 
provided  under  section  329."". 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Damne- 
meyer], as  modified,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 

appeared  to  have  it. 
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recorded  vote 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demjmd  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote  was  taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  94.  noes 
319,  not  voting  21.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  38] 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Bartletl 

Barton 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bllley 

Broomfleld 

Bro«-ii  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Chappie 

Cobey 

Coble 

Combest 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

E>eLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gingrich 

Cradison 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 


AYES-94 

Gregg 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

Miller  (OH) 

Moorhead 

Nielson 

OBrien 

Oxiey 

NOES-319 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Benlley 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 


Packard 
Parris 
Petri 
Ritter 
Schaefer 
Schuize 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Slaughter 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Strang 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 


Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhill 

Bruce 

Bryant 


Burton (CA) 

Howard 

Rahall 

NOT  vcnNO- 

21 

Bustamante 
Byron 

Hoyer 
HublMrd 

Rangel 
Ray 

Ackerman 

Grotberg 

Monson 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Cheney 
Collins 
Conyers 

Jones  (OK) 

Utta 

Loeffler 

RoitenkowikI 

Roth 

Rudd 

Can- 
Chandler 

Jacobs 
Jeffords 

Ridge 
Rinaldo 

Doman  (CA) 
Edgar 

Lott 
Martinez 

Solarx 
Vander  Jagt 

Chapman 

Jenkins 

Roberts 

Foglletta 

Michel 

Zschau 

Chappell 

Johnson 

Robinson 

D     1800 

Clay 

Jones  (NO 

Rodino 

Clinger 
Coau 

Jones  (TN) 
KanJorskI 

Roe 
Roemer 

Mr.  SHAW  changed  his  vote  from 

Coelho 

Kaptur 

Rogers 

no   to   aye. 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kasich 

Rose 

So  the  amendment,  as 

modified,  of- 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kastenmeier 

Roukema 

fered  as  a 

substitute  for  the  amend- 

Conte 
Cooper 

Kennelly 
Kildee 

Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 

ment  was  rejected. 

Coughlln 

Kleczka 

Roybal 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 

Courter 

Kolter 

Russo 

nounced  as  above  recorded. 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Sabo 

Savage 

Saxton 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 

Darden 

Leach  (lA) 

Scheuer 

man  from  California  [Mr 

.  Waxman]  as 

Daschle 

Leath  (TX) 

Schneider 

amended. 

Davis 

de  la  Oana 

Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 

Schroeder 
Schuette 

The  question  was  taken,  and   the 

Dellums 

Leiand 

Schumer 

Chairman 

announced  that  the  ayes 

Dicks 

Lent 

Seiberllng 

appeared  to  have  it. 

Dingell 

Levin  (MI) 

Sharp 

DIoGuardt 

Levine(CA) 

Shelby 

recorded  von 

Dixon 

Light  foot 

Shuster 

Mr.    WAXMAN.    Mr. 

Chairman.    I 

Donnelly 

Lipinski 

Sikorski 

demand  a  recorded  vote. 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Uoyd 
Long 
Lowry(WA) 

(0  CO  CO 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken   by   electronic 

Duncan 

Luken 

Skelton 

device,  and  there  were— ayes  400.  noes 

Durbin 
Dwyer 

Lundine 
MacKay 

Slattery 
Smith  (FL) 

9,  not  voting  25.  as  follows: 

Dymally 

Manton 

Smith  (lA) 

[Roll  No.  39] 

Dyson 

Markey 

Smith  (NJ) 

AYES-400 

Early 

Martin  (NY) 

Snowe 

Eckart  (OH) 

Matsul 

Spratt 

Addabbo 

Carney 

Erdrelch 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mavroules 

St  Germain 

Akaka 

Carper 

Evans  (lA) 

Emerson 

Mazzoli 

Staggers 

Alexander 

Carr 

Evans  (ID 

English 

McCloskey 

Stallings 

Anderson 

Chandler 

FiKell 

Erdrelch 

McCurdy 

Stark 

Andrews 

Chapman 

Fawell 

Evans  (lA) 

McDade 

Stenholm 

Annunzio 

Chappell 

Fazio 

E^'ans  (ID 

McGrath 

Stokes 

Anthony 

Chappie 

Feighan 

Pascell 

McHugh 

Stratton 

Applegate 

dinger 

Fiedler 

Fazio 

McKernan 

Studds 

Archer 

Ca*u 

Fields 

Feighan 

McKlnney 

Swift 

Armey 

Cobey 

Fish 

Fish 

McMillan 

Synar 

Aspin 

Coble 

Flippo 

Flippo 

Meyers 

Tallon 

Atkins 

Coelho 

Plorio 

Florlo 

Mica 

Tauke 

AuColn 

Coleman  (MO) 

Foley 

Foley 

Mikulski 

Tauzin 

Badham 

Coleman  (TX) 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (MI) 

Miller  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Barnard 

Combett 

Ford(TN) 

Pord(TN) 

Miller  (WA) 

Torres 

Barllett 

Conte 

Fowler 

Fowler 

MIneta 

Torricelll 

Barton 

Cooper 

Franklin 

Prank 

Mitchell 

Towns 

Bateman 

Coughlln 

Prenxel 

Franklin 

Moakley 

Traflcant 

Bates 

Courter 

Frost 

Frost 

Molinarl 

Traxler 

Bedell 

Coyne 

Fuqua 

Fuqua 

Mollohan 

Udall 

Beilenson 

Craig 

Gallo 

Oallo 

Montgomery 

Valentine 

Bennett 

Crane 

Garcia 

Garcia 

Moody 

Vento 

Bentley 

Crockett 

Gaydos 

Gaydos 

Moore 

VIsclosky 

Bereuter 

Daniel 

Gejdenson 

Oejdenson 

Morrison  (CT) 

Volkmer 

Berman 

Dannemeyer 

Gekas 

Oekas 

Morrison  (WA) 

Walgren 

Bevill 

Darden 

Gephardt 

Gephardt 

Mrazek 

Watklns 

BlaggI 

UuctiXt 

Gibbons 

Gibbons 

Murphy 

Waxman 

Bilirakis 

Daub 

Oilman 

Oilman 

Murtha 

Weaver 

Bllley 

Davis 

Gingrich 

Cllckman 

Myers 

Weiss 

Boehlert 

de  la  Garza 

Ollckman 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Wheat 

Boggs 

DeLay 

Goodling 

Goodling 

Neal 

Whitehurst 

Boland 

Dellums 

Gordon 

Gordon 

Nelson 

Whitley 

Boner  (TN) 

Derrick 

Gradlson 

Gray  (ID 

Nichols 

Whittaker 

Bonlor(MI) 

DeWlne 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Nowak 

Whitten 

Bonker 

Dickinson 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Oakar 

Williams 

BorakI 

Dicks 

Green 

GuarinI 

Oberstar 

Wilson 

Bosco 

DIoOuardI 

Oregg 

Gunderson 

Obey 

Wirth 

Boucher 

Dixon 

GuarinI 

Hall  (OH) 

Olin 

Wise 

Boulter 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Ortiz 

Wolf 

Boxer 

Dowdy 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Owons 

Wolpe 

Breaux 

Downey 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hatcher 

Panetu 

Wortley 

Brooks 

Dreier 

Hamilton 

Hawkins 

Pashayan 

Wright 

Broomfleld 

Duncan 

Hammerschmidt 

Hayes 

Pease 

Wyden 

Brown  (CA) 

Durbin 

Hansen 

Hefner 

Penny 

Wylie 

Brown  (CO) 

Dwyer 

Hartnett 

Heftel 

Pepper 

Yates 

Broyhill 

Dymally 

Hatcher 

Hendon 

Perkins 

Yatron 

Bruce 

Dyson 

Hawkins 

Henry 

Pickle 

Young  (AK) 

Bryant 

Early 

Hayes 

Hertel 

Porter 

Young  (FL) 

Burton  (CA) 

Eckart  (OH) 

Hefner 

Hillls 

Price 

Young  (MO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Heftel 

Holt 

Pursell 

Bustamante 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hendon 

Horton 

Quillen 

Byron 

Edwards  (OK) 

Henry 

Callahan 

Emerson 

Hertel 

Campbell 

English 

Hiler 

Hillls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Honon 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 
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So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.  ^   . 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amended 
as  above  recorded. 

AltXNDIIKirr  OFFCTBD  BY  MK.  DANNntEYra 

,  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DAWifEMEYni: 
Page  5,  after  line  23  insert  the  following: 

SW.  7.  GRANT  CONDITION. 

Effective  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  no  grant  may  be 
made  under  section  329  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  a  migrant  health  center  or 
under  section  330  of  such  Act  for  a  commu- 
nity health  center  if  such  center  is  located 
in  a  SUte  which  permits  the  operation  of 
any  public  bath  which  is  determined  by  the 
SUte  or  a  local  health  authority  to  be  haz- 
ardous to  the  public  health  or  used  for 
sexual  relations  between  males. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  WAXMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  a  point  of 
order  on  the  amendment. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
from    California    [Mr.    WaxmanI    re- 
serves a  point  of  order. 
The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 
The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 

the  amendment.       

Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to 
object  to  that  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest. In  doing  so,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. I  understand  we  do  have  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion to  the  imanimous-consent  request 
to  have  the  amendment  considered  as 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dawnemeyim]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxmak]  re- 
serves a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  make  an  observation 
about  offering  this  amendment  to  this 
bill.  I  would  have  preferred  to  have  of- 
fered the  bUl  Itself  that  deals  with  this 
subject  matter. 

Last  September  this  Member  from 
California  introduced  five  bills  dealing 
with  reducing  the  incidence  of  an  epi- 
demic In  America  caUed  AIDS.  Those 
five  bills  have  been  assigned  to  three 
committees  of  the  House.  On  numer- 
'  ous  occasions  I  have  asked  for  a  hear- 
ing, and  in  writing.  Last  December  I 
asked  for  hearings  on  these  bills.  I  am 


still  waiting  for  a  response  from  the 
members  of  the  committees  to  which 
those  bUls  have  been  assigned.  Regret- 
fully, I  must  take  up  the  time  of  the 
House  through  this  fashion.  We  all 
know  the  process.  When  you  carmot 
get  a  hearing  before  a  conmiittee  of 
the  House,  you  seek  to  attach  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  your  amendment  to  a 
train  going  through  the  legislative 
process.  This  Is  why  this  amendment 
Is  being  offered. 

In  considering  the  rules  of  germane- 
ness in  the  House,  this  amendment 
has  been  narrowly  drafted  so  that  it 
only  pertains  to  and  places  a  limita- 
tion on  the  ability  of  a  SUte  of  the 
Union  to  receive  fimds  for  commimlty 
health  centers  and  migrant  health 
centers,  and  the  condition  Is  that 
within  6  months  of  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  close  bathhouses  in  their  ju- 
risdictions. 

If  States  do  not  do  this,  they  would 
lose  their  ability  for  funding  imder 
these  two  programs. 

Now,  why  should  we  resort  to  this 
effort?  For  a  very  simple  reason.  AIDS 
Is  an  epidemic  that  Is  striking  across 
America.  We  believe  there  are  at  least 
18  000  Americans  so  far  who  have  ac- 
quired the  disease,  half  of  whom  have 
died.  We  know  that  AIDS  is  transmit- 
ted sexually.  About  73  percent  of  the 
cases  nationally  come  in  one  group, 
male  homosexuals.  And  one  of  the  iro- 
nies of  contemporary  life  in  America  is 
that  most  States  of  the  Union,  for  rea- 
sons of  public  health  and  public  mo- 
rality, have  shutdown  houses  of  prosti- 
tution, which,  in  effect,  from  a  policy 
standpoint  is  saying  that  we  do  not 
choose   to   have   commercial   sex   be- 
tween a  man  and  a  woman  in  a  place 
licensed  by  the  State.  And  yet  at  the 
same  time  this  culture  of  which  we  are 
a  part  has  said  to  one  particular  spe- 
cial Interest  group,  male  homosexuals, 
that  they  can  have  commercial  places 
for  sex  licensed  by  the  State;  namely, 
bathhouses. 

POIHT  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  point  of  order.  This  amend- 
ment Is  not  in  order,  and  I  would  like 
to  assert  my  point  of  order  at  this 

time.  ,  ^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dan- 
NEMFyiM]  has  not  yet  expired. 

The  gentleman  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  experts  tell  us  that 
between  half  a  million  and  a  million 
Americans  today  have  antibodies  of 
the  virus  In  their  blood.  This  means 
that  between  5  percent  and  some  esti- 
mates go  as  high  as  50  percent  of 
those  people  with  antibodies  in  their 
blood  are  going  to  have  AIDS  within 
the  next  5  years.  There  is  no  cure  for 
this  disease  as  of  this  time.  Hopefully, 
we  can  find  a  vaccine  for  it.  we  can 


ameliorate  human  suffering  by  provid- 
ing care,  but  the  existence  of  this  dis- 
ease Is  straining  the  health  care 
system  of  this  coimtry  In  certain  met- 
ropolitan regions,  such  as  San  Francis- 
co, Los  Angeles,  and  New  York  City. 

Prom  a  policy  standpoint,  we  should 
take  reasonable  actions  to  reduce  the 
Incidence  of  this  disease.  And  shutting 
down  bathhouses  Is  one  of  the  options 
that  I  think  we  should  be  contemplat- 
ing at  this  time. 

I  bring  to  the  Members'  attention  an 
excellent  article  on  the  subject  of 
AIDS  conUined  in  the  "American 
Spectator,"  in  the  March  edition,  and 
I  would  like  to  read  a  very  sobering 
paragraph  of  this  article  for  their  con- 
sideration: 

From  what  we  know  now,  the  only  alter- 
native available  until  cures  or  vaccines,  or 
both,  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease 
by  making  it  physically  impossible.  This  Im- 
plies strict  quarantine,  as  has  always  been 
used  in  the  past  when  serious,  not  necessari- 
ly lethal,  infections  have  been  spreading. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Da»- 
nemeyer]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
Mr.    WAXMAN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

object. 
The     CHAIRMAN.      Objection     is 

heard. 


POINT  OP  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Waxmah] 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
assert  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  is  not  germane  to  this 
bill.  This  bill  provides  for  the  oper- 
ation of  commimlty  health  centers 
and  migrant  health  centers.  To  our 
knowledge,  no  community  or  migrant 
health  centers  are  operated  by  Stote 
governments.  This  amendment  would 
delay  the  operation  of  the  legislation 
until  a  contingency  not  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  bill  Is  carried  out  by 
States.  This  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane. I  have  other  objections  to  it,  as 
well,  but  it  is  not  germane  to  this  bill 
and,  therefore.  I  assert  my  point  of 
order  and  ask  that  it  be  sustained. 

D  1840 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  or  order? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  do,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of  order 
that  is  being  asserted  by  my  friend 
from  Los  Angeles  may  have  some 
merit  if  the  proscription  of  the  amend- 


ment had  general  applicability  to  all 
health  care  funds.  It  does  not. 

It  is  limited  exclusively  to  any  fund- 
ing that  may  be  available  under  the 
two  programs.  Community  Health 
Centers  and  Migrant  Health  Centers. 
With  that  limitation,  I  think  it  is  most 
appropriate  to  say  in  this  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  none  of  the  funds  can  be 
used  unless,  within  6  months.  States  of 
the  Union  who  seek  to  apply  for  these 
funds  have  shut  down  bathhouses  in 
their  Jurisdictions.  In  that  narrow 
area.  I  believe  It  should  pass  muster  as 
having  germaneness  and  applicability. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  be  heard  further  on  this  amend- 
ment. An  amendment  delaying  the  op- 
eration of  proposed  legislation  pend- 
ing an  unrelated  contingency  is  not 
germane.  The  funds  granted  under 
this  program  are  to  private  entities, 
not  to  State  governments. 

To  permit  that  those  funds  be  cut 
off  to  private  entitles  because  of  the 
inaction  by  State  government  is  not 
germane  because  It  is  a  contingency 
that  cannot  be  met  by  the  organiza- 
tion to  which  the  funds  would  be 
granted.  Chapter  28,  section  24,  pro- 
vides that  an  amendment  making  the 
Implementation  of  Federal  legislation 
contingent  upon  the  enactment  of  un- 
related State  legislation  Is  not  ger- 
mane. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
be  heard  in  support  of  the  point  of 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  manual.  It  also 
says  that  on  this  whole  question  of  the 
germaneness  of  the  contingency  that 
there  Is  a  problem  If  It  requires.  If  the 
amendment  would  delay  the  operation 
of  legislation  because  of  the  ascertain- 
ment of  a  fact  not  relevant  to  the  bill. 

There  Is  reference  in  this  amend- 
ment that  would  close  down  these  pro- 
grams if  something  was  "used  for 
sexual  relations  between  males." 
There  is  nothing  In  this  bill  dealing 
with  that.  It  Introduces  an  entire  new 
subject  and  would  require  the  ascer- 
tainment of  a  fact  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  subject  matter  of  this  bill 
and  would  delay  the  enactment  of  the 
program  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Is  the  gentleman's 
point  directed  toward  amendments  to 
appropriation  bills  or  to  authorization 
bills? 

Mr.  FRANK.  All  amendments,  as  I 
read  the  manual. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  I  had  the  same  misconcep- 
tion that  he  might  have  had  earlier.  I 
thought  the  contingency  thing  was 
just  appropriations.  There  are  particu- 
lar rules  about  appropriations,  but  the 
contingency  rules  and  the  precedents 
do  apply  both  to  authorizations  and  to 


appropriations.  There  are  special  rules 
about  appropriations.  But  It  does 
apply  with  the  ascertainment  of  a  fact 
not  in  the  bill,  and  that  Ls  clearly  here 
when  you  talk  about  what  happens 
inside  the  bathhouses. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  the  gentleman 
win  yield  further.  Is  the  point  then 
that  there  would  be  the  necessity  for 
the  ascertalimient  of  a  fact  other  than 
those  facts  which  are  dealt  with  in  the 
authorization  itself? 

Mr.  FRANK.  As  I  read  the  manual, 
that  is  one  of  the  grounds,  and  there  is 
a  specific  reference  here  to  a  fact  situ- 
ation, sexual  relations  between  males, 
which  Is  nowhere  covered  In  this  bill. 

I  would  say  the  amendment  Is  In  the 
dlsjimctlve.  You  would  stop  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program  either  if  it  was 
hazardous  to  the  public  health  or  if 
there  was  sexual  relations  between 
males,  and  that  Is  clearly  a  subject  not 
encompassed  by  the  legislation. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  just  say  that  section  330  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  makes  very  clear 
that  the  Secretary  may  make  grants 
for  the  cost  of  operation  of  public  and 
nonprofit  public  community  health 
centers  which  serve  medically  under- 
served  populations.  The  relevance  of 
the  point  I  think  is  readily  apparent: 
"That  the  proscription  In  this  amend- 
ment Is  limited  to  actions  of  the  Secre- 
tary, namely,  the  flow  of  Federal 
money.  To  that  extent.  I  think  It 
would  be  appropriate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa).  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

This  bUl,  H.R.  2418,  Is  a  categorical 
grant  program.  The  money  that  Is  au- 
thorized under  the  bill,  if  appropri- 
ated, goes  to  community  and  migrant 
health  centers  and  not  to  the  States. 
The  bill  was  narrowed  earlier  in  these 
proceedings  to  remove  from  the  bUl 
the  only  paragraph  that  referred  to 
the  States. 

This  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Dannekxykr. 
seeks  to  impose  a  condition  upon  a 
State  which  must  be  met  by  the  State 
government  before  community  health 
centers  that  may  be  In  that  State  or 
partly  in  that  State  can  receive  the 
funds.  States  are  not  recipients  of  the 
funds  provided  In  the  bill  or  otherwise 
within  the  purview  of  the  bill. 

An  earlier  ruling  of  September  25, 
1975,  which  appears  in  Deschler's  Pro- 
cedures of  the  House  at  page  596, 
states,  "That  an  amendment  Is  not 
germane  if  It  makes  the  effectiveness 
of  a  bin  contingent  upon  an  unrelated 
event  or  determination." 

Therefore,  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  and  the  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  withdrawing  an 
amendment  that  I  prepared  that  in- 
volves facilities  and  cost  sharing 
among  community  health  centers,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  and  rural  hospitals. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subconunlttee 
on  Health,  Mr.  Waxman.  has  agreed  to 
have  his  subcommittee  initiate  a  GAO 
study  with  me  which  will  examine  the 
possibilities  and  the  workability  of 
this  amendment. 

Under  the  Oramm-Rudman  provi- 
sions, we  have  to  insure  that  health 
care  is  provided  efficiently  to  our  citi- 
zens, especially  in  light  of  budget  cuU 
and  declining  health  resources. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldiiig. 

We  will  be  looking  at  those  issued 
with  you  and  request  the  OAO  study. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  strike  the  effective  date 
of  the  bill,  which  is  now  October  1. 
1985,  and  change  it  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  under  my 
reservation  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  my  colleague  from  California. 

When  does  the  chairman  of  the 
Health  and  Environmental  Subcom- 
mittee Intend  to  set  a  hearing  on  the 
two  bills  that  have  been  assigned  on 
the  subject  of  AIDS  to  the  Health  and 
Environment  Subconunlttee  that  this 
Member  from  California  introduced 
last  September? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  We  had  an  interest- 
ing hearing  on  the  subject  today.  We 
plan  to  have  continued  hearings  on 

the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  will  reclaim 
my  time. 

The  question.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  on 
the  bills  that  this  Member  from  Cali- 
fornia Introduced.  In  December  of  last 
year  I  asked  for  a  hearing  in  writing. 
When  do  you  plan  to  set  those  bills  for 
hearing;  my  bills? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Sir.  I  cannot  give 
you  any  commitment  about  that.  We 
are  looking  at  the  issue  and  we  will  act 
expeditiously  on  the  whole  problem  of 
AIDS  and  will  ask  for  your  support  for 
research  money  and  efforts  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object. 

since  the  gentleman  declined 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 
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AMENDmarr  orrvntxt  by  mr.  waxmam 
Mr.   Chainnan,   I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waxman:  Page 
6.  strike  out  lines  16  through  18. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment.  It  strikes 
October  1.  1985,  as  the  effective  date 
and  inserts  the  date  of  enactment.  It  is 
a  technical  amendment  that  ought  to 
be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  WaxmanI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
other  amendments  to  the  bill? 

If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Commit- 
tap  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Foley]  having  assimied  the  chair.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2418)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise 
and  extend  the  programs  of  assistance 
for  primary  health  care,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  289,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  t)e  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote   was  taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  403,  noes 
6.  not  voting  25.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  401 
AYES-403 


Addabtx) 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Baniard 

Bvtlett 


Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

BiagKi 

Billrakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

BoggB 


Boland 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Bruce 


Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (IN) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Carney 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Clay 
dinger 
Coats 
Col)ey 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
Combest 
Conte 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courier 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Darden 
Daschle 
Daub 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
DioGuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Doman  (CA) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 

Eckart(OH) 
Eckert  (NY) 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdrelch 
E\ans(IA) 
Evans  cn.) 
Pascell 
Fawell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Pish 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TN) 
Fowler 
Frank 
Franklin 
Frcnzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Callo 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gtxxlllng 
Gordon 
Gradlson 
Gray  (ID 


Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidl 

Hansen 

Hart  net  t 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hints 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

Mac  Kay 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 


McMillan 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
MikuUki 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (OH) 
Miller  (WA) 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison  (CT) 
Morrison  (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nielson 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Ot>erstar 
Obey 
Olin 
Ortiz 
Owens 
Oxley 
Packard 
Panetta 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 

Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 

Rocmer 
Rogers 
Rose 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 
Roybal 
Russo 
Sabo 
Savage 
Saxton 
Echaefer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shan- 
Shelby 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith  (FL) 


Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 


Badham 
Crane 


Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swindall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wat  kins 

Waxman 

NOES-6 

Dannemeyer 
Dreier 


Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 


Kindness 
Shumway 


NOT  VOTING-25 


Ackerman 

Barnes 

Boner  (TN) 

Carper 

Cheney 

Coleman  (MO) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Edgar 


Foglietta 

Grot  berg 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Latta 

Loeffler 

Madigan 

Martinez 

Monson 

D  1905 


Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rudd 

Solarz 

Taylor 

Vander  Jagt 

Zschau 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 289.  I  call  up  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1282).  to 
revise  and  extend  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to 
primary  care,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WAXMAN 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Waxman  moves  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1282. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  2418  as  passed  by  the  House, 
as  follows: 

H.R.  2418 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE:  RErEREXrE  TO  ACf. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Health  Services  Amendments  Act  of 
1986". 

(b)  Reference  to  Act.— Whenever  in  this 
Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  a  repeal  of.  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

SEC.  2.  MEDKALLY  INDERSERVED  POPILATIONS. 

Section  33(Kb)  (42  U.S.C.  254c<b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  sentences  of  paragraph  (3); 
and 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (3).  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  cri- 
teria for  determining  the  specific  shortages 
of  personal  health  services  of  an  area  or 
population  group.  Such  criteria  shall— 

"(A)  take  into  account  comments  received 
by  the  Secretary  from  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  State  and  local  officials  in  a 
State;  and 

"(B)  include  infant  mortality  in  an  area  or 
population  group,  other  factors  indicative  of 
the  health  status  of  a  population  group  or 
residenU  of  an  area,  the  ability  of  the  resi- 
dents of  an  area  or  of  a  population  group  to 
pay  for  health  services  and  their  accessibil- 
ity to  them,  and  the  availability  of  health 
professionals  to  residents  of  an  area  or  to  a 
population  group. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  not  designate  a 
medically  underserved  population  in  a  State 
or  terminate  the  designation  of  such  a  pop- 
ulation unless,  prior  to  such  designation  or 
termination,  the  Secretary  provides  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  comment 
and  consults  with— 

■(A)  the  chief  executive  officer  of  such 
State: 

"(B)  local  officials  in  such  SUte:  and 

"(C)  the  State  organization,  if  any,  which 
represents  a  majority  of  community  health 
centers  in  such  State. 

■(6)  The  Secretary  may  designate  a  medi- 
cally underserved  population  that  does  not 
meet  the  criteria  established  under  para- 
graph (4)  if  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  State  in  which  such  population  is  locat- 
ed and  local  officials  of  such  State  recom- 
mend the  designation  of  such  population 
based  on  unusual  local  conditions  which  are 
a  barrier  to  access  to  or  the  availability  of 
personal  health  services.". 

SEC.  3.  MEMORAVm  M  OF  .\(:REEMENT. 

Section  330  (42  U.S.C.  254c)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  subsection 
(i)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  into  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  with  a  State.  Such  memorandum 
may  include,  where  appropriate,  provisions 
permitting  such  State  to— 

"(1)  analyze  the  need  for  primary  health 
services  for  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions within  such  State; 

"(2)  assist  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  new  community  health  centers; 

"(3)  review  and  comment  upon  annual 
program  plans  and  budgets  of  community 
health  centers,  including  commenU  upon  al- 
locations of  health  care  resources  in  the 
SUte: 

"(4)  assist  community  health  centers  in 
the  development  of  clinical  practices  and 
fiscal  and  administrative  systems  through  a 
technical  assistance  plan  which  is  respon- 
sive to  the  requests  of  community  health 
centers:  and 

•(5)  share  information  and  data  relevant 
to  the  operation  of  new  and  existing  com- 
munity health  centers.". 

SEC.  ».  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  330(g) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  payments  pursuant  to  grants  under 
this  section  $400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  $400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  in  any  fiscal 
year— 

"(A)  expend  for  granU  to  sene  medically 
underserved  populations  designated  under 
sut>section  (bM6)  an  amount  which  exceeds 


5  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  section  for  that  fiscal  year;  and 

"(B)  expend  for  grants  under  subsection 
(d)(1)(C)  an  amount  which  exceeds  5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  that  fiscal  year.". 

SEC.  h.  PRIMARY  CARE  BUK'K  CRANTS. 

Part  C  of  title  XIX  (42  U.S.C.  300y-300y- 
11)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  C  MIGRANT  HEALTH  CENTERS. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  329(hKl)  (42 
U.S.C.  2S4b(hKl))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1983,"  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  a  comma  and  $45,400,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $45,400,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988". 

SEf.  7.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Section  329(d)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  254b(d)(2))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
"and  the  costs  of  repaying  loans  made  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
buildings". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  primary  health 
care.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2418)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


INSTRUCTING  ENROLUNG 

CLERK  TO  CORRECT  SHORT 
TITLE  OP  S.  1282.  HEALTH 
SERVICES  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF  1985 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  instruct  the  en- 
rolling clerk  to  correct  the  short  title 
of  the  Senate  bill.  S.  1282.  to  read: 
"1986"  instead  of  "1985." 

The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore   (Mr. 
VoLKMER).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PEACE 
IN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  act 
boldly  and  Imaginatively,  there  may 
be  a  fleeting  moment  of  historic  op- 
portunity to  put  an  end  to  the  anguish 
and  bloodshed  which  have  character- 


ized the  Irish  tragedy  over  the  last  two 
decades.  The  fragile  bud  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  agreement  will  either  be  nur- 
tured Into  full  blossom  by  those  of  us 
who  are  friends  of  the  Irish  people  or 
it  will  be  allowed  to  whither  away  into 
nothingness— as  have  so  many  earlier 
attempts  to  bring  peace,  prosperity, 
and  a  normal  and  tranquil  life  to  that 
long-suffering  island. 

In  the  next  few  days  we  shall  be  con- 
sidering legislation  supported  by  our 
distinguished  Speaker,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  broad  spec- 
tnrni  of  the  Irish-American  conununl- 
ty  of  our  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  come  on  board  with  us  in  support- 
ing this  legislation  and  to  study  care- 
fully the  powerful  and  moving  state- 
ment of  Speaker  O'Neill  who  was  the 
leadoff  witness  before  our  committee 
calling  for  a  new  renaissance  In  Ire- 
land. 

The  statement  follows: 

Remarks  op  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Jr..  Before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
e^urope  and  the  middle  e>st,  march  5. 

1986 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  testify  today  before  this  distinguished 
subcommittee  on  behalf  of  providing  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  process  of  bringing  peace 
to  Northern  Ireland. 

Last  fall,  the  governments  of  Ireland  and 
the  United  Kingdom  took  a  dramatic  step 
forward  towards  building  a  framework  for 
peace  and  reconciliation  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. The  Angol-Irish  accord  is  a  recogni- 
tion by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  that  the  violence  of  the  last  sev- 
enteen years  could  only  be  stopped  by  bring- 
ing an  end  to  the  political  stalemate  In 
Northern  Ireland  and  providing  instead  a 
new  political  process.  This  process  provides 
the  basis  for  developing  ties  of  cooperation 
and  understanding  between  the  two  tradi- 
tions in  Northern  Ireland. 

Beginning  in  1977.  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Moynihan,  Governor  Carey  and  I  issued  a 
series  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  statemenU  con- 
demning the  violence  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  urging  Irish-Americans  to  withhold 
their  support  from  the  I.R.A.  terrorisU  who 
were  bringing  death  and  destruction  to  the 
land  of  their  forebears. 

I  believe  that  terrorism  in  Northern  Ire- 
land constitutes  a  direct  threat  to  democrat- 
ic institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Ireland.  The  assassinations  and  attempted 
murders  of  elected  officials  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  democratic  process.  Further- 
more, the  senseless  murders  of  more  than 
twenty-five  hundred  Irishmen  and  English- 
men, Catholics  and  Protestants,  over  the 
last  two  decades  has  brought  terrible  grief 
and  suffering  to  one  of  Europe's  oldest  and 
most  respected  cultures.  The  time  has  cer- 
tainly come  to  replace  terror  and  religious 
hatred  in  Northern  Ireland  with  a  commit- 
ment to  political  dialogue  and  constitutional 
change. 

The  Anglo-Irish  accord  Is  the  law  of  the 
land  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland.  It 
is  a  historic  commitment  by  two  western  de- 
mocracies to  promote  an  end  to  civil  strife 
in  a  fair.  Just  and  creative  way. 

Beginning  in  1977  President  Carter  and 
later  President  Reagan  pledged  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States  in  the  event  that 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  reached  an 
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acreement  that  provided  a  framework  for 
peace  and  reconciliation  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

On  November  15,  1985  the  day  the  Anglo- 
Irish  accord  was  signed  in  Hillsborough. 
President  Reagan  and  I  joined  together  in 
the  Oval  Office  to  endorse  the  agreement. 
On  that  occasion  the  President  sUted  that 
"The  United  States  strongly  supports  this 
initiative"  and  that  he  ".  .  .  will  b*"  working 
closely  with  Congress  in  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  find  tangible  ways  for  the  United  SUtes 
to  lend  practical  support  to  this  important 
agreement." 

As  you  know,  the  President  and  I  have 
had  our  differences  on  many  issues  over  the 
past  five  years.  We  have  no  differences  on 
the  need  to  end  the  violence  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  bring  about  political  progress 
there  in  a  peaceful  and  constitutional  fash- 
ion We  are  unified  in  our  commitment  to 
help  our  friends  in  the  Parliaments  of 
London  and  Dublin  to  move  forward  in 
bringing  justice  and  reconciliation  to  North- 
em  Ireland. 

The  events  of  this  week  in  Northern  Ire- 
land demonstrate  the  great  obstacles  that 
the  process  of  constructive  change  faces  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Centuries  of  civU  conflict 
and  strife  are  not  easily  overcome.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  commitment  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom 
to  implement  the  Anglo-Irish  accord  is  un- 
shakable. 

The  prospects  for  the  success  of  that 
accord  depend,  in  no  small  way.  on  having 
the  resources  to  promote  economic  growth 
and  social  stability  in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
United  SUtes  has  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  the  profess  of  political  progress  in 
Northern  Ireland  by  contributing  to  the 
special  international  fund  for  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction  provided  for  by  section 
ten  of  the  accord. 

Based  on  my  recent  discussions  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Secretary  Shultz.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Department  of  State  will  rec- 
ommend that  Congress  appropriate  fifty 
million  dollars  a  year  for  five  years  to  this 
fund.  I  believe  that  considering  current 
budget  restraints  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
sum.  I  do.  however,  believe  that  the  assist- 
ance should  be  substantially  in  the  nature 
of  economic  support  funds  and  not  loan 
guarantees.  I  also  believe  that  Congress 
should  make  the  aid  subject  to  standard 
conditions  for  assistance  and  not  make  it 
contingent  on  a  long  list  of  political  condi- 
tions. We  need  to  express  our  unqualified 
support  for  the  accord  not  our  doubts  about 

it. 

I  want  to  thank  this  committee  for  bring- 
ing this  important  issue  before  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

Problems  in  Ireland  have  always  had  an 
American  dimension.  Over  forty  million 
Americans  are  of  Irish  ancestory.  Men  and 
women  from  the  two  traditions  in  Ireland. 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  were  early  settlers 
of  America  and  in  later  years  made  enor- 
mous contributions  to  the  building  of  this 
Nation  Into  the  strongest  Nation  on  Earth. 

Over  the  centuries.  Ireland's  greatest  con- 
tribution to  the  world  has  been  Ita  people. 
Today,  a  comer  of  that  Island  has  serious 
problems.  lu  people  need  help  In  overcom- 
ing the  divisions  of  its  history.  I  have  visited 
Northem  Ireland.  I  have  met  with  its  people 
and  its  leaders,  unionist  and  nationalist.  I 
have  seen  the  dlstruction  and  the  suffering. 
I  have  no  Illusions  about  the  challenge  that 
the  cause  of  peace  and  justice  faces  there. 

But  I  believe  that  this  accord  provides  the 
best  chance  in  the  nearly  two  decades  of 
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"troubles"  in  Northem  Ireland  to  build  a 
bridge  of  hope  and  reconciliation  in  North- 
em Ireland.  We  know  from  our  experience 
in  the  United  SUtes  that  diversity  can  be  a 
source  of  strength  and  not  a  source  of  weak- 
ness. And  we  know  in  the  United  SUtes  that 
justice  and  opportunity  are  the  fruits  of  de- 
mocracy and  not  the  rewards  of  violence 
and  terrorism. 

And  that  is  why  I  have  come  before  you 
today  because  I  believe  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  help  promote  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion in  Northem  Ireland  in  a  practical  and 
measurable  way.  The  governments  of  Ire- 
land and  the  United  Kingdom  have  done 
their  part.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Gov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  to  do  its  part. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  POUTICIZ- 
ING  AID  TO  THE  CONTRAS 
(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  makes  it  clear 
today  the  President  has  actually  given 
up  on  aiding  the  Contras.  and  instead 
is  trying  to  turn  the  issue  into  a  politi- 
cal one  to  use  against  Congress  in  the 
fall.  The  fact  that  the  President  is 
now  using  his  public  relations  team  to 
make  foreign  policy  is  a  clear  confir- 
mation of  this  strategy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  the  White 
House  view,  the  United  States  does 
have  options  in  Central  America  other 
than  war  or  toUl  surrender.  The  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  are  aggressively 
pursuing  a  diplomatic  initiative  for  the 
resolution  of  conflict  in  that  region. 
Mr.  Reagan  actively  opposes  that 
effort  and  instead  remains  committed 
to  military  intervention— intervention 
which  has  cost  this  Nation  over  $1  bil- 
lion with  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  are  not 
simply  opposed  to  more  money  for  the 
ReaganisU  army.  We  are  encouraging 
Mr.  Reagan  to  join  with  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  to.  at  least,  try  finding 
a  diplomatic  solution.  Quiet  diplomacy 
worked  in  Haiti  and  the  Philippines. 
There's  no  reason  it  can't  work  in  Cen- 
tral America. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  LOAN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1986 


(Mr.  BRUCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ad- 
dressing the  House  regarding  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  introduced:  H.R. 
4241,  the  Agricultural  Loan  Assistance 
Act  of  1986.  My  colleagues  Mr. 
Daschle  and  Mr.  Levin  are  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  with  me,  along  with 
Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Mad- 
iGAK,  Mr.  GucKMAN,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
Staujwgs,  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  Lehmaii. 
and  Mr.  Durbim. 


The  farm  economy  is  in  a  critical 
state.  Last  year  over  40.000  farmers 
went  out  of  business.  A  record  number 
of  banks  are  on  the  Federal  regulators' 
problem  list.  120  banks,  more  than 
half  of  them  agricultural  banks.  faUed 
in  1985.  This  rate  is  higher  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Great  Depression. 

The  plight  of  agriculture  has  been 
recognized  by  the  American  public, 
with  a  recent  national  poll  showing 
that  for  the  first  time,  over  half  of 
those  interviewed  support  an  increase 
in  U.S.  aid  to  farmers.  The  respond- 
ents were  concerned  that  widespread 
failures  among  small  farms  would 
affect  the  entire  economy,  possibly 
leading  to  food  shortages  or  rising 
costs. 

Many  rural  areas  have  already  felt 
the  ripple  effect  of  agriculture's  hard 
times.  Fifteen  of  the  counties  in  my 
district  face  double-digit  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  imperative  that  we  act  now. 
before  the  situation  worsens.  Agricul- 
tural bank  failures  took  a  sudden 
upturn  last  year,  accounting  for 
almost  all  the  increase  in  the  bank 
failures  during  1985.  A  bank  failure  in 
one  of  the  small  towns  in  my  district 
would  greatly  increase  the  risk  of  fore- 
closure for  those  area  farmers  and 
small  businesses  already  having  a  hard 
time  paying  off  their  loans. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  Is 
designed  to  provide  farmers  and  their 
bankers  with  some  needed  flexibility 
in  farm  lending.  Farmers  do  not  leave 
farming,  nor  do  banks  foreclose,  unless 
they  have  exhausted  all  other  options. 
Historically,  agricultural  banks  have 
maintained  a  strong  capital  base  and 
followed  prudent  banking  practices 
which  have  allowed  them  to  stay  with 
their  customers.  But  farm  banks  are 
not  immune  from  the  hard  times  that 
have  come  to  agriculture. 

The  problems  faced  by  farm  lenders 
are  due  to  a  unique  combination  of  fi- 
nancial pressures.  A  precipitous  drop 
in  farm  land  value  has  reduced  the 
collateral  value  of  many  loans,  while 
rising  interest  rates  and  low  crop 
prices  have  eroded  farmers'  ability  to 
keep  up  with  their  payments.  Nonper- 
forming  loans  reported  at  agricultural 
banks  are  still  trending  upward,  and 
all  signs  indicate  that  rural  lenders 
and  their  customers  will  face  contin- 
ued pressure  this  year. 

Farm  banks  are  particularly  vulnera- 
ble to  the  fluctuations  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy  because,  in  many  cases, 
they  are  small  in  size  and  have  made 
the  bulk  of  their  loans  to  farmers  for 
operating  credit.  Over  1.700  banks 
have  more  than  50  percent  of  their 
portfolios  in  agricultural  loans,  and 
that  figure  does  not  even  cover  loans 
to  agribusiness  and  other  rural  busi- 
nesses dependent  on  a  strong  and  prof- 
itable agricultural  sector. 

For  the  farm  economy  to  improve, 
American  farmers  must  be   able  to 


make  a  profit,  they  must  be  able  to 
sell  their  exports,  and  they  need  lower 
interest  rates.  But  these  things  take 
time— time  that  many  farmers  and 
bankers  do  not  have  to  spare.  Farmers 
need  capital  to  get  their  crops  in  the 
ground  over  the  next  few  months. 
Credit  decisions  must  be  made  now. 

Our  bill  has  two  main  components  to 
ease  the  credit  squeeze  in  rural  areas. 
First,  it  allows  agricultural  banks  to 
write  down  agricultural  loans  from 
their  book  value  to  their  fair  market 
value.  Banks  can  do  this  now.  but 
under  current  law.  they  must  deduct 
the  amount  written  off  from  their  cap- 
ital all  at  once. 

Even  though  agricultural  banks  are 
well-capitalized,  they  caiinot  with- 
stand losses  of  this  magnitude,  so 
banks  are  forced  to  foreclose  rather 
than  write  down  loans.  This  benefits 
neither  banks  nor  farmers.  A  farmer 
ends  up  losing  his  or  her  farm,  and 
banks  ends  up  with  farm  land  they  do 
not  want  but  often  cannot  sell.  The 
bill  would  permit  banks  to  amortize 
losses  over  a  period  of  10  years,  thus 
creating  an  incentive  for  banks  to  deal 
with  their  problems  in  a  way  that  can 
help  to  minimize  those  losses. 

A  second  part  of  the  bill  permits  eli- 
gible banks  to  amortize  their  losses  on 
the  reduced  value  of  farmland  they  ac- 
quired in  the  process  of  handling  an 
agricultural  loan.  This  provision  will 
help  reduce  the  continued  downward 
pressure  on  agricultural  land  prices, 
and  assist  banks  in  managing  the  swol- 
len land  portfolios  many  of  them  now 
hold. 

Our  bill  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
farm  solution,  but  it  will  provide 
needed  transitional  assistance  to  keep 
rural  credit  available.  I  believe  that  we 
must  take  full  advantage  of  the  credit 
provisions  of  the  1985  farm  bill,  in- 
cluding the  new  interest  rate  reduc- 
tion program.  But  we  cannot  assume 
that  even  these  provisions  will  end  the 
farm  credit  crisis.  Given  the  tight  Fed- 
eral budget  situation  this  year,  the 
ability  to  amortize  agricultural  loan 
losses  will  be  particularly  important  to 
banks  making  lending  decisions  this 
spring. 

This  legislation  provides  temporary 
relief  for  farm  banks.  Its  regulatory 
adjustments  offer  agricultiutU  banks  a 
chance  for  self-help.  It  costs  nothing. 
All  in  all.  the  bill  provides  a  safety  net 
for  hard-pressed  agricultural  lenders 
and  their  farmer-customers  by  permit- 
ting banks  to  negotiate  with  farmers 
on  appropriate  debt  restructuring 
measures. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau,  and  the  Independ- 
ent Bankers  Association  of  America.  I 
would  like  to  insert  for  the  Record  a 
statement  of  the  joint  IBAA-Amerlcan 
Bankers  Association  task  force  on  agri- 
cultural credit: 

The  most  immediate  problem  confronting 
agricultural  banks  Is  the  impact  on  bank 


capital  of  sudden  and  massive  agricultural 
loan  losses.  Agricultural  production  loan 
losses  charged  off  by  the  first  two  quarters 
of  1985  were  S520  million,  almost  double  the 
S280  million  charged  off  In  the  first  two 
quarters  of  1984.  These  extraordinary 
charge-offs  are  eroding  the  capital  structure 
of  many  agricultural  banks  as  the  loan 
losses  are  deducted  from  the  banks'  avail- 
able capital. 

Agricultural  banks  traditionally  have  been 
well  capitalized,  but  the  persistent  down- 
turn in  the  farm  economy  since  1981  is  se- 
verely pressuring  the  capital  structure  of 
hundreds  of  agricultural  banks.  The  farm 
economy  will  recover  in  time,  providing  a 
basis  for  greater  earnings  and  replenish- 
ment of  the  capital  structure  of  agricultural 
banks.  In  the  meantime,  we  need  special 
measures  to  prevent  banks'  capital  from 
being  precipitously  eroded. 

Our  first  priority  as  a  means  of  preserving 
banks'  capiul  is  to  change  regulatory  ac- 
counting procedures  and  enable  prudently 
managed  banks  to  amortize  their  loan  losses 
over  a  multi-year  period.  Such  a  procedure 
is  relatively  simple  to  administer,  would 
assist  a  broad  segment  of  banks  and  their 
borrowers,  and  would  enUll  no  direct  gov- 
ernment cost. 

In  addition  to  this  support,  the  Fed-  ^ 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
responsible  for  bank  regulation,  last 
week  produced  an  analysis  of  the  farm 
credit  situation.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  their  report  on  possible  solu- 
tions: 

Some  of  the  proposals  in  this  report  in- 
volve changes  In  reporting  and  accounting 
procedures.  These  include  changes  in  the 
disclosure  of  renegotiated  debt  as  nonper- 
forming  assets  and  in  sute  and  federal  laws 
regarding  the  disposal  and  valuation  of  real 
esUte  acquired  by  commercial  banks.  While 
some  liberalization  of  the  rules  In  these 
areas  may  have  only  limited  Impact  on  the 
overall  picture,  they  can  be  effected  with 
only  minor  costs  and  probably  are  worth  im- 
plementing. 

Should  Congress  decide  to  proceed  with  a 
relief  program.  It  Is  the  PDIC's  view  that 
the  best  option  Is  a  loss  deferral  program. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  repre- 
sents an  important  component  of  ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  stability  of  agri- 
cultural lending.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  giving  this  issue  high  pri- 
ority so  that  farmers  tuid  bankers  can 
continue  to  operate  this  spring. 

An  explanation  of   the  bill  and  a 
copy  of  the  legislation  follow: 
AcRictrLTintAL  Loan  Assistancz  Act  of  1986 
Explawatiow  or  Provisiows 

The  bill  would  permit  a  commercial  bank 
which  is  significantly  Involved  In  agricultur- 
al lending  to  amortize,  over  a  period  of  up  to 
10  years,  two  kinds  of  losses  resulting  from 
iU  lending  activity  to  agriculture  (provided 
that  such  losses  did  not  result  from  fraud  or 
criminal  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  bank). 
The  two  kinds  of  losses  eligible  for  multi- 
year  amortization  are: 

(1)  Losses  on  agricultural  loans,  whereby 
in  the  absence  of  the  bill  the  bank  would 
have  to  charge  off  the  entire  loss  in  the  im- 
mediate year  that  it  is  recognized. 

Example:  An  agricultural  bank  makes  an 
operating  loan  to  a  farmer  who  owes 
$100,000  on  the  loan.  A  bank  regulatory 
agency  classifies  the  loan,  so  that  (30.000  of 
loss  must  be  recognized  by  the  bank  in  1986. 


Without  the  bill,  the  bank  must  charge  off 
$30,000  In  1986:  with  the  bUl.  the  bank  may 
charge  off  $3,000  per  year  during  1986-1995. 

(2)  Losses  on  reduced  value  of  property 
(mostly  farmland)  which  a  bank  acquired  in 
the  process  of  handling  an  agricultural  loan, 
whereby  the  bank  still  holds  the  property 
but  must  devalue  it  as  an  asset. 

Example:  An  agricultural  bank  acquires 
200  acres  of  farmland  in  1984  in  a  farm  debt 
workout  situation.  At  the  time  acquired,  the 
land  was  valued  at  $2,000  per  acre 
($400,000).  but  In  1986  is  appraised  and  re- 
valued at  $1,500  per  acre  ($300,000).  With- 
out the  bill,  the  bank  asset  value  of  the  land 
would  be  reduced  by  $100,000  in  1986:  with 
the  bill,  the  bank  may  reduce  the  asset 
value  of  the  land  by  $10,000  per  year  In 
1986-1995. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  5-year  period 
(1985-1990),  during  which  losses  that  are 
recognized  of  the  two  kinds  described  above 
could  be  stretched  out  over  a  period  of  10 
years.  The  bill  should  result  in  no  cost  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  since  the  banks  them- 
selves would  absorb  the  losses  over  the 
period  of  time  that  is  provided. 

The  amortized  farm  loan  loss  accounting 
will  help  agricultural  banks  to  remain  com- 
petitive suppliers  of  credit  to  farmers,  by 
permitting  the  banks  to  absorb  part  of  their 
farm  lending  losses  over  a  period  of  time 
sufficient  for  the  agricultural  economy  and 
the  banks'  earnings  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  recover.  Once  the  banks'  net  earnings  re- 
covered, the  retained  earnings  and  capital 
position  of  the  agricultural  bansk  could  be 
fully  replenished. 

H.R.  4241 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  to  esUblish  an  emergency  tem- 
porary procedure  to  faciliute  the  restruc- 
turing or  canceling  of  certAin  agricultural 
loans  by  agricultural  banks. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    Slates    o/ 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Loan 
Assistance  Act  of  1986  ". 

Sk.  2.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(JKl)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  permit  an  agricultural  bank  to 
take  the  actions  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2) 
if  It  finds  that  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
fraud  or  criminal  abuse  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  led  to  the  losses  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (2). 

"(2)(A)  any  loss  on  any  qualified  agricul- 
tural loan  that  an  agricultural  bank  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  show  on  Its  annual 
financial  sUtement  for  any  year  t>etween 
Decemt>er  31.  1984.  and  January  1,  1990, 
may  be  amortized  on  iU  financial  sUte- 
ments  over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  10 
years,  as  specified  in  regulations  issued  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency. 

"(B)  An  agricultural  bank  may  reappraise 
the  value  of  any  real  esUte  or  other  proper- 
ty, real  or  personal,  that  It  acquired  coinci- 
dent to  the  making  of  a  qualified  agricultur- 
al loan  and  that  it  owned  on  January  1, 
1985.  and  any  such  additional  property  that 
it  acquires  prior  to  January  1.  1990.  Any  loss 
that  such  bank  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  show  on  lu  annual  financial  statemenU 
as  the  result  of  such  reappraisal  may  be  am- 
ortized on  iU  financial  sutements  over  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  10  years,  as  specified 
in  regulations  issued  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  t>anking  agency. 
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(3)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  may  issue  regulations  implementing 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  banks  that  it 
supervises. 
••(4)  As  used  in  this  sul>section— 
"(A)  the  term  agricultural  bank'  means  a 
bank  which  is  significantly  involved  in  agn- 
cultural  lending,  as  determined  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  and  the 
deposits  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation:  and 

••(B)  the  term  qualified  agricultural  loan" 
means  a  loan  made  to  finance  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  products  or  livestock  in 
the  United  States,  a  loan  secured  by  farm- 
land or  farm  machinery,  or  such  other  cate- 
gory of  loans  as  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may  deem  eligible.". 
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WHO  BENEFITS  MOST  FROM 
ENDING  NUCLEAR  TESTS 


(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
one  of  apparently  not  enough  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  last  week  to  vote 
against   ending   nuclear   tests   which 
many  of  us  felt  necessary.  I  wondered 
at  the  time  who  we  would  make  happy 
by  this  sort  of  move.  I  got  my  answer 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Sunday, 
March  2.  Gus  HaU,  who  is  visiting  m 
Moscow  at  the  27th  Commimist  Party 
Congress  said  during  a  brief  meeting 
with   the   General   Secretary   of   the 
Soviet  Union  that  he  urged  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev to  travel  to  the  United  States 
even  without  misgiving  or  reservation. 
"Yes.  even  without  reservation."  Mr. 
Hall  responded,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
SUtes.  He  said  Reagans  response  to 
Gorbachev's    sweeping    disarmament 
plan   and   his   plea   for   a  continued 
United  States  military  buildup  were 
two  negative  factors  for  the  Soviets  in 
setting  a  simunit  date.  "But  a  House 
vote  to  endorse  a  halt  in  nuclear  tests, 
as  urged  by  Gorbachev  and  rejected  by 
Reagan,  was  a  big  positive  factor  to 
the  Soviets,  Hall  said." 
Gus  Hau,  STARTtm  BY  Gorbachev  Cohgr£ss 
(By  William  J.  Eaton) 
Moscow.-Even  for  Gus  Hall,  who  says  he 
was  bom  a  Communist  75  years  ago.  the 
27th  Communist  Party  Congress  here  has 
been  an  eye-opener. 

"1  have  never  been  in  a  meeting  where 
there  has  been  such  a  total,  critical  exami- 
nation of  everything."  Hall  told  a  small 
group  of  reporters  Saturday  as  the  meeting 
was  ending. 

The  longtime  general  secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Communist  Party,  who  is  accustomed  to  a 
more  conformist  and  complimentary  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  party  members,  said 
that  it  is  a  good  sign  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
"It  is  shaking  up  the  whole  country. "  said 
the  white-haired,  heavyset  Hall,  natty  in  a 
blue  blazer  and  gray  flannel  trousers. 

•I  want  to  predirt  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  leap  forward 
ever— a  great  leap  ahead  in  production,  sci- 
ence, quality  of  life,  culture,  education." 
Hall  used  the  phrase  associated  with  a  Chi- 


nese radical  period  of  the  late  1950s,  an  at- 
tempt at  rapid  industrial  and  economic 
growth  that  the  current  group  of  pragmatic 
leaders  in  Peking  regard  as  a  disaster. 

However.  Hall  used  the  phrase  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Soviet  drive  for  economic  ad- 
vances under  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev. 

During  a  brief  meeting  with  the  Soviet 
party  general  secretary.  Hall  said,  he  urged 
him  to  travel  to  the  United  States  this  year 
and  go  through  with  the  planned  second 
summit  meeting  with  President  Reagan,  a 
session  on  which  Gorbachev  has  recently 
expressed  misgivings. 

•Even  without  reservations?"  he  quoted 
Gorbachev  as  replying,  perhaps  in  jest. 

•Yes.  even  without  reservations."  Hall  re- 
sponded. 

Hall  said  Reagan's  response  to  Gorba- 
chev's sweeping  disarmament  plan  and  his 
plea  for  a  continued  U.S.  military  buildup 
were  two  negative  factors  for  the  SovieU  in 
setting  a  summit  date. 

But  a  House  vote  to  endorse  a  halt  in  nu- 
clear tests,  as  urged  by  Gorbachev  and  re- 
jected by  Reagan,  was  a  big  positive  factor 
to  the  Soviets.  Hall  said. 

Soviet-American  relations,  he  said  in  a 
speech  to  the  congress,  will  move  "one  step 
forward,  half  a  step  backward "  in  coming 
months.  'But  then.  I  tend  to  be  optimistic 
about  things. "  said  Hall,  in  counterpoint  to 
the  anti-Reagan  and  anti-American  rhetoric 
heard  almost  hourly  at  the  gathering  of 
5.0OO  Soviet  Communists. 

In  ending  their  session  Saturday,  the  dele- 
gates endorsed  the  sentimenU  of  Defense 
Minister  Sergei  L.  Sokolov.  who  had  pledged 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  take  whatever 
steps  were  necessary  to  neutralize  an  Ameri- 
can 'Star  Wars"  missile  defense  system. 

They  approved  changes  in  a  1961  party 
program  of  then-Soviet  Premier  Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev,  under  which  the  nation  10 
years  later,  by  1971,  would  surpass  U.S.  in- 
dustrial production. 

Hall,  who  has  served  26  years  at  the  helm 
of  the  American  Communist  Party,  said  he 
was  struck  by  delegates'  criticism  aimed  at 
the  Soviet  Unions  past  performance  in  a  va- 
riety of  areas. 

"Trade  unions  were  criticized  for  not 
being  militant  enough  on  issues,  and  the 
head  of  the  trade  unions  accepted  the  criti- 
cism." he  recalled  in  something  like  awe. 

An  81-year-old  coal  miner,  he  said,  at- 
tacked the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
not  devising  better  coal-digging  machinery. 

•Where  the  heU  are  they  with  jackham- 
mers  that  don't  vibrate  and  make  so  much 
noise?"  he  quoted  the  miner  as  asking. 

Hall  avoided  a  direct  answer  when  asked  if 
he  at  75,  might  be  affected  by  Gorbachev  s 
youth  movement  in  the  Politburo  and  other 
high  places.  Today  is  Gorbachevs  55th 
birthday. 

"Years  don't  really  count,  it's  how  you 
feel,"  he  replied  with  a  twinkle  in  his  pale 
blue  eyes. 


MILITARY  CHARTERS 
(Mr,  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
not  forget  those  248  brave  soldiers 
who  died  in  the  Arrow  Air  crash.  What 
happened  to  them  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  be  repeated.  I  congrattilate 
the    gentleman    from   Alabama    [Mr. 


Nichols]  for  holding  hearings  about 
the  safety  of  military  charters,  a  much 
needed  investigation. 

On  January  21.  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  provide  the  needed  safety 
in  the  aircraft  used  to  transport  our 
military  persormel.  It  would  prohibit 
any  aircraft  from  transporting  mili- 
tary personnel  unless  that  plane  has 
been  inspected  and  approved  by  an  ex- 
aminer from  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand [MAC]  or  Military  Traffic  Man- 
agement Command  [MTMC]  no  more 
than  48  hours  before  departure.  These 
inspections  cover  aircraft  and  airmen. 

Currently,  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand [MAC]  performs  inspections  of 
aircraft  to  be  used  for  military  charter 
on  a  10-percent  basis.  They  are  plan- 
ning to  raise  that  to  50  percent.  My 
bill  would  increase  the  inspection  rate 
to  100  percent  and  would  require  a 
more  indepth  inspection. 

The  FAA  cannot  enforce  the  mini- 
mum safety  sUndards  required  by  law 
because  they  do  not  have  the  person- 
nel. An  MAC  official  estimated  that 
approximately  50  additional  inspectors 
in  the  MAC  maintenance  survey  teams 
would  be  necessary  to  perform  the 
100-percent  inspections.  This  is  at  a 
relatively  limited  cost  to  the  DOD.  but 
FAA  would  never  get  such  funding  for 

itself. 

My  bill  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  debar  a  firm  if  the  aircraft 
is  determined  unsafe,  and  provides  for 
a  waiver  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
It  would  also  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  automatically  pro- 
vide a  report  on  all  inspections  by  the 
FAA  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Such  date  would  be  helpful  to  the 
DOD  and  is  not  now  provided. 

Testimony  during  Mr.  Nichol's 
hearings  disclosed  that  there  is  a  real 
need  for  the  DOD  to  take  a  stronger 
role  in  ensuring  the  safety  of  the  air- 
craft that  it  charters.  My  bill  would  do 
just  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  legislation,  which  I  offer  for  the 
Record,  and  this  activity  can  go  for- 
ward to  protect  people  against  the 
losses,  such  as  the  loss  of  248  of  our 
brave  soldiers  who  died  in  the  Arrow 
Air  crash. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  of  my 
bill  for  the  record. 
The  text  of  H,R.  4014  follows: 


H.R.  4014 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEC-nOS  1.  SAFETY  REQIIREMENTS  REI^TING  TO 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ARMED  FORCES  ON  CHARTERED 
AIRCRAFT. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  157  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


8  2640.  Safety  requirements  relating  to  transpor- 
tation of  membcn  on  chartered  aircraft 

•'(a)  Except  as  provided  in  regulations  pre- 
scrit>ed  under  sul>section  (c).  an  aircraft  may 
not  be  used  under  a  charter  entered  into  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  transporta- 
tion of  members  of  the  armed  forces  unless, 
within  the  48-hour  period  before  its  depar- 
ture on  that  chartered  flight,  representa- 
tives of  the  Military  Airlift  Command  of  the 
Military  Traffic  Management  Command— 

"(1)  inspect  the  aircraft  and  determine 
that  it  satisfies  the  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
applicable  to  that  aircraft:  and 

"(2)  determine  that  each  person  who,  as 
part  of  the  crew  for  that  flight,  will  engage 
in  the  navigation  of  the  aircraft  while  it  is 
underway— 

"(A)  has  an  airman  certificate  issued 
under  section  602  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1422)  that  au- 
thorizes that  person  to  serve  in  that  capac- 
ity: and 

••(B)  is  not  in  violation  of  any  term,  condi- 
tion, or  limitation  of  that  certificate  or  of 
any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  prescribed 
under  title  VI  of  that  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
1421  etseq.). 

••(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quest the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
provide  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  report 
on  each  inspection  performed  by  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  personnel  on  air- 
craft used  by  a  firm  that  contracts  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  provide  transpor- 
tation for  members  by  charter. 

••(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  a  firm  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
uses  unsafe  aircraft,  the  Secretary  shall 
debar  that  firm  from  providing  transporta- 
tion of  members  by  charter  for  a  specified 
period  of  time  commensurate  with  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  failure  of  offense  or  the  Ina- 
dequancy  of  performance.  Such  determina- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of— 

••(A)  report  provided  under  paragraph  (1) 
that  indicate  that  the  firm  has  used  aircraft 
that  failed  to  satisfy  the  minimum  safety 
standards  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration: 

••(B)  reports  on  the  inspections  under  sul)- 
section  (a)  of  aircraft  operated  by  that  firm: 
and 

••(C)  any  other  factors  that  the  Secretary 
considers  to  be  appropriate. 

••(3)  In  this  subsection,  •debar"  means  to 
exclude  from  contracting  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"•(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  section. 
The  regulations  shall  include  provisions  for 
waiver,  in  the  event  of  emergency,  of  inspec- 
tions required  by  subsection  (a).". 

(a)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"2640.  Safety  requirements  relating  to 
transportation  of  meml>ers  on 
chartered  aircraft. ". 


PROTECT  RIGHTS  OP  SATELLITE 
DISH  OWNERS 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
^rmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to4ay  to  speak  on  behalf  of  more  than 
1  million  owners  of  satellite  dishes  in 


this  Nation,  Htmdreds  of  these  people 
live  in  my  district,  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Alabama,  which 
is  largely  rural. 

They  are  people  like  Alan  Sherer. 
who  lives  near  Arab  in  Marshall 
County.  His  television  reception  was  so 
poor  that  Mr.  Sherer  spent  about 
$3,000  to  purchase  a  satellite  receiver. 
It  was  the  only  way  he  could  get  a  pic- 
ture that  was  watchable. 

Now,  Mr.  Sherer  feels  that  he  is 
being  victimized  by  cable  broadcasters 
who  scramble  their  signals  or  plan  to 
scramble  them  in  the  future.  He  is 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  fee  for  the 
cable  service.  But  Mr.  Sherer  thinks  it 
is  unfair  that  a  satellite  receiver  owner 
must  pay  as  much  as  $395  for  a  de- 
scrambler  for  each  satellite  transmit- 
ting network.  I  agree  with  him.  That  is 
unfair  and  unreasonable. 

I  am  cosponsoring  two  bills  designed 
to  protect  the  rights  of  satellite  dish 
owners.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
legislation  is  needed  and  it  is  needed 
now  before  people  like  Alan  Sherer 
incur  any  more  unnecessary  expense. 
Satellite  dish  owners  aren't  asking  for 
a  free  ride.  They  want  a  fair  shake. 

H.R,  1769  would  impose  a  2-year 
moratorium  on  the  scrambling  of  sat- 
ellite signals.  H.R.  1840  would  require 
Government  regulation  of  the  rates 
charged  to  satellite  receiver  owners. 

By  putting  a  2-year  moratorium  on 
scrambling  signals.  Congress  will  have 
time  to  develop  laws  to  ensure  that 
consumers  will  have  access  to  satellite 
television  programming. 

If  signals  are  to  be  scrambled,  we 
want  to  know  that  there  will  be  access 
to  these  signals  on  a  fair  and  reasona- 
ble basis.  I  understand  that  the  indus- 
try is  leaning  toward  one  standard  de- 
scrambler.  This  would  certainly  be  a 
fairer  approach  than  requiring  the 
purchase  of  a  separate  descrambler  for 
each  satellite  channel.  But,  we  have 
no  assurances  that  there  will  be  a 
standard  descrambler. 

If  Mr.  Sherer  goes  out  tomorrow  to 
buy  a  descrambler  to  receive  one  cable 
service,  how  does  he  know  he  can  use 
that  descrambler  to  subscribe  to  an- 
other service?  He  doesn't.  Is  it  fair  for 
people  who  live  in  rural  areas  to  be 
forced  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  to 
watch  the  same  television  programs 
available  to  urban  viewers  for  a  frac- 
tion of  cost?  I  think  not. 

But,  the  way  things  stand  now,  the 
satellite  dish  owner  is  left  holding  the 
price  tag.  Payment  for  the  service  is 
not  the  issue.  Satellite  dish  owners  are 
willing  to  pay  fair  and  reasonable 
rates,  but  those  rates  have  yet  to  be 
negotiated. 

Satellite  programmers  have  not  com- 
mitted themselves  to  accepting  pay- 
ment from  the  home  satellite  antenna 
industry.  They  have  announced  an  in- 
tention not  to  deal  or  to  deal  only 
through  cable  television  franchises. 


At  a  time  when  rural  America  is  fi- 
nally emerging  from  the  dark  ages  of 
television  service,  the  scrambling  of 
satellite  signals  threatens  to  cut  rural 
families  off  from  a  wide  variety  of  tel- 
evision programs.  This  would  not  serve 
the  public  interest  and  will  not  meet 
the  needs  of  rural  Americans.  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  see  that  doesn't  happen.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  this  technolo- 
gy will  continue  to  serve  rural  and 
other  Americans  who  desire  good  tele- 
vision reception. 


TRIBUTE  TO  M.B.  OGLE8BY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Broyhill]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
was  B.  Oglesby's  final  day  as  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Legislative  Affairs. 

I  want  to  take  this  oppcxtunity  to  comrr>er>d 
B.  on  a  job  well  done.  In  his  kjyal  service  to 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  B.  has  truly  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  public  servant.  But.  my 
friendship  with  B.  goes  back  even  further,  to 
his  years  of  service  on  the  Energy  and  (Com- 
merce Committee  staff  from  1979  to  1981 

B.  took  a  wealth  of  experience  to  the  White 
House  In  1981.  He  had  previously  served  as 
an  assistant  to  Illinois  Gov.  Richard  Oglivie, 
and  as  executive  assistant  to  the  Speaker  of 
tf>e  Illinois  House  of  Representatives.  He  had 
served  as  head  of  the  State  of  Illinois  Wash- 
ington office,  and  as  executive  assistant  to 
Congressman  Eo  Madioan.  In  addition,  B.  had 
spent  3^  years  In  various  management  posi- 
tions with  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

As  a  member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
staff,  B.  played  a  major  role  In  crafting  some 
of  the  most  important  legislation  to  come  out 
of  Congress  in  the  late  1970'8.  I  worked 
closely  with  B.  on  legislation  ranging  from  tf>e 
Staggers  Rail  Act  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Superfund  Program 

B.  was  a  tireless  wtxker  with  an  eye  for 
detail,  and  I  truly  valued  his  advice  and  coun- 
sel. I  hated  to  lose  him  in  1961,  but  I  knew 
President  Reagan  would  be  well-served  by 
having  B.  on  his  team 

The  same  traits  that  distinguished  B  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  staff  have  served 
him  well  as  assistant  to  the  President  I  know 
that  position  was  not  an  easy  one.  given  the 
fact  that  535  Members  of  Congress  were 
competing  simultaneously  for  B.'s  personal  at- 
tention. But.  B.  always  kept  his  wits  about  him. 
and  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  most  important 
mission— promoting  Ronald  Reagan's  agenda. 

I  want  to  congratulate  B  for  his  important 
contribution  to  the  President's  legislative  victo- 
ries, and  wish  him  all  the  t>est  in  his  new  job.  I 
know  the  President  will  miss  his  devoted  swv- 
ice,  and  we  in  the  Congress  will,  as  weN. 


TRADE  DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  there  has  been  much  focus  on 
the  dramatic  drop  in  the  price  of  oil. 
These  decreases  are  certainly  welcome 
news  on  the  economic  front  for  some, 
and  very  difficult  for  others. 

Lower  oil  prices  mean  less  inflation- 
ary pressures,  more  disposable  income 
for  consumers  and  increased  economic 
growth  in  certain  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  accompany- 
ing chart,  which  Illustrates  the  price 
of  oil  since  1976.  the  price  of  oU  has 
indeed  declined  dramatically  in  the 
past  several  years.  Oil  prices  have  ac- 
tually been  on  the  decline  since  1981. 
and  most  recently  dropping  to  an  as- 
tonishing $13  a  barrel,  nearly  a  two- 
thirds  drop  from  $34-a-barrel  oil  in 

1981. 

There  has  been  much  discussion,  or 
course,  over  the  last  6  years  about  an- 
other phenomenon  known  as  the 
international  trade  deficit.  Much  of 
that  trade  deficit  through  the  United 
SUtes,  not  only  in  the  last  6  years, 
which  has  been  highly  exaggerated,  in 
the  4  years  that  preceded  was  blamed 
on  the  high  cost  of  importing  oil  to 
the  United  SUtes.  But  despite  these 
sharp  decreases  in  the  prices  of  im- 
ported oil  over  the  past  several  years, 
the  Nations  trade  deficits  have  sky- 
rocketed to  new  records. 

D  1915 
As  you  can  see  from  the  second 
chart,  our  trade  deficits  have  been  in 
an  unabated  upward  spiral.  Ten  years 
ago.  our  Nation's  trade  imbalance  was 
less  than  $20  billion  annually,  and  as 
recently  as  1980.  our  trade  deficit  was 
only  $30  billion.  Last  year,  our  trade 
deficit  skyrocketed  to  a  whopping  $148 
billion,  four  times  the  level  of  just  5 
years  ago. 

As  I  said  on  the  House  floor  yester- 
day, these  continued  record  deficits 
translate  into  lost  jobs  for  my  con- 
stituents in  northeastern  Ohio,  and 
for  American  citizens  all  across  the 
Nation. 

In  addition.  I  should  also  point  out 
that  in  conjunction  with  declining  oil 
prices,  the  actual  amount  of  oil  which 
has  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  has  also  been  steadily  declining. 
As  this  next  chart  shows.  Increased 
conservation,  increased  domestic  oil 
exploration  and  production,  and  the 
economic  recession  of  the  early  1980's 
have  all  contributed  to  reducing  our 
dependency  on  foreign  petroleum. 

As  this  third  chart  shows  so  clearly, 
our  imports  of  foreign  oil  have  been 
decreasing  from  a  peak  in  1980  of 
nearly  $80  billion  annually  to  a  cur- 
rent level  of  Just  under  $50  billion  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  reductions 
in  oil  prices  and  oil  imports  over 
recent  years.  I  am  hard  pressed  to  ex- 
plain the  dramatic  increases  in  trade 
deficits  exclusively  limited  to  energy 
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costs.  Tiie  excuse,  the  reason,  the 
blame  for  the  trade  deficits  on  the  late 
1970's  and  1980's  is  past  us.  and  it  be- 
comes more  obvious  that  the  problem 
lies  with  the  lack  of  a  clear,  coherent, 
global  trade  strategy  by  this  adminis- 
tration. A  trade  strategy  which  has 
brought  us  record  trade  deficits  and 
an  economic  policy  that  brings  us 
record  Federal  budget  deficits  as  well. 
It  is  imperative  in  light  of  these 
trade  developments  that  we  halt  this 
dangerous  flow  of  red  ink.  which  costs 
us  jobs,  denies  us  economic  opportuni- 
ty, and  further  imperils  America's 
standing  in  the  world  today. 


CHURCHILL'S  WORDS  SPOKEN 
AT  WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE  IN 
1946  REMAIN  QUITE  RELEVANT 
IN  1986 


purpose  to  dominate  and  subjugate, 
we  might  turn  again  to  Winston 
Churchill:  "Before  we  cast  away  the 
solid  assurances  of  national  arma- 
ments for  self  preservation,  we  must 
be  certain  that  our  temple  is  built,  not 
upon  shifting  sands  or  quagmires,  but 
upon  rock." 

An  observance  took  place  today  at 
Westminster  College  of  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  'The  Iron  Curtain  Speech."  It  is  an 
important  anniversary  to  be  sure,  and 
it  is  well  that  we  take  time  to  observe, 
but  more  important  that  we  be  soberly 
reminded  of  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  Churchill  saying  what  he  felt  con- 
strained to  say  to  us  in  1946.  There 
continues  to  be  great  relevance  in  his 
words— to  us,  to  peace,  to  the  future  of 
civilization,  in  1986. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  40 
years  ago  today  a  once  and  future 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain— then 
out  of  power— spoke  at  Westminster 
College  in  Missouri  on  the  subject  he 
titled  "The  Sinews  of  Peace."  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill  spoke  in  the  heartland 
to  convey  his  concerns  about  emerging 
East-West  conflicts  that  contradicted 
the  prevailing  euphoric,  immediate 
post-World  War  II  understanding  of 
where  the  peace  had  left  us. 

On  March  5,  1946,  ChurchiU  said: 

It  is  my  duty  ...  to  sUte  the  facts  as  I  see 
them  to  you.  to  place  before  you  certain 
facts  about  the  present  position  in  Europe. 


Prom  Stettin  in  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  in 
the  Adriatic,  an  iron  curtain  has  decended 
across  the  continent.  Behind  that  line  lie  all 
the  capitals  of  the  ancient  sUtes  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  Warsaw,  Berlin, 
Prague.  Vienna,  Budapest,  Belgrade.  Bucha- 
rest and  Sofia;  all  these  famous  cities  and 
the  populations  around  them  lie  In  what  I 
must  call  the  Soviet  sphere,  and  aU  are  sub- 
ject In  one  form  or  another,  not  only  to 
Soviet  Influence  but  to  a  very  high  and.  in 
many  cases,  increasing  measure  of  control 
from  Moscow.  .  .  .  Whatever  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  these  facts— and  facts 
they  are— this  is  certainly  not  the  Liberated 
Europe  we  fought  to  build  up.  Nor  is  it  one 
which  contains  the  essentials  of  permanent 
peace. 

How  unfortunately  prophetic 
Churchill  was.  Warsaw.  Berlin  and  on 
down  the  list— these  capitals  and  coun- 
tries and  people  to  which  Churchill  re- 
ferred stand  in  the  main  in  1986.  as  he 
feared  in  1946.  as  the  victims  of  Com- 
munist despotism,  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. Unfortunately,  other  capitals, 
countries,  and  people  have  been  added 
to  the  list— Cuba.  Afghanistan,  Viet- 
nam, to  name  several.  Many  others  are 
threatened. 

For  those  who  continue  to  beUeve 
that  Soviet  Imperialism  is  a  figment  of 
the  Western  mind,  for  those  who  con- 
tinue to  believe  they  have  no  design  or 


AID  TO  THE  CONTRAS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Brown] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Pat  Buchanan,  in  his  op  ed 
piece  of  March  5,  1986,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post— "The  Contras  Need  Our 
Help  "—has  done  the  Nation  a  favor. 
He  has  presented  in  its  most  artful 
form  the  arguments  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  the  movement  con- 
servatives for  a  continued  U.S.  war 
against  Nicaragua  waged  by  the  surro- 
gate force  of  the  Contras.  I  expect  to 
hear  his  colorful  words  repeated  end- 
lessly on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  In  the  columns  of  less  tal- 
ented scribes  who  share  his  views. 

As  a  Democrat,  a  member  of  the 
party  which  he  says  "•  *  •  voted  to 
abandon  Southeast  Asia  to  Hanoi  and 
Moscow  *  •  •,"  I  am  almost  persuaded 
by  the  brilliance  of  his  rhetoric  to  vote 
to  give  the  President  what  he  asks  for 
the  Contras  to  enable  them  to   "•  •  * 
go  back  to  fight  and  die  for  freedom 
•  •  *."   It  was  this  kind  of  rhetoric 
coming  from  a  Democratic  President 
and  his  assorted  communications  di- 
rectors,   which   led   a   generation   of 
Democrats  to  support  a  holy  war.  ini- 
tially waged  by  loyal  surrogates,  for 
freedom  and  democracy  in  Vietnam.  I 
was  not  persuaded  by  a  Democratic 
President,  however,  nor  will  I  be  by 
Pat  Buchanan. 

That  war  cost  the  American  people 
much  more  than  $100  billion,  and  over 
100,000  U.S.  casualties— we  do  not 
need  to  mention  the  millions  of  Viet- 
namese killed,  wounded  or  jjermanent- 
ly  displaced  from  their  homeland— and 
almost  irreparably  destroyed  the  faith 
of  a  generation  of  Americans  in  their 
Government  and  its  military  and  Intel- 
ligence arms.  It  Is  almost  trivial  to 
mention  that  it  also  cost  the  Demo- 
crats the  Presidential  election  in  1968. 
and  might  have  kept  a  Democrat  from 


the  Presidency  in  1976  if  Richard 
Nixon  had  played  his  role  differently. 
The  fundamental  flaw  in  the  Bu- 
chanan rhetoric  is  the  association  of 
his  own  brand  of  dedicated  anticom- 
munism  with  the  attainment  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  His  brand  of  anti- 
communism  calls  for  the  support  of  a 
Chiang  Kai  Chek  in  China,  (or 
Taiwan),  a  Diem  in  Vietnam,  a  Bau- 
tista  In  Cuba,  a  Somoza  in  Nicaragua, 
a  Marcos  in  the  Philippines,  a  Shah  in 
Iran,  a  Botha  In  South  Africa,  a  Sa- 
vlmbi  in  Angola,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  because  they  all  spout  his 
brand  of  anti-Communist  rhetoric.  Bu- 
chanan does  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
conceive  that  Communist  doctrine  is 
so  flawed,  and  Soviet  ability  to  project 
its  ideology  so  weak,  that  they  can 
only  make  an  Impact  where  the  United 
States  renounces  its  own  heritage  and 
supports  the  suppression  of  freedom 
and  democracy  by  homegrown  auto- 
crats spouting  a  pseudo-anticommun- 
ism. 

Buchanan  does  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  conceive  that  freedom  and  democra- 
cy are  so  powerful  that  they  will  pre- 
vail even  when  the  U.S.  supports  the 
autocrats,  as  we  typically  do.  And  Bu- 
chanan has  lost  the  fervor  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Founding  Fathers,  has 
become  a  supporter  of  tyranny  around 
the  world— as  long  as  it  mouths  the 
proper  antl-Commimlst  rhetoric— 
probably  has  never  accepted  the  reali- 
ty that  authenic  revolutions,  where  a 
people  rise  up  as  they  did  in  the  Phil- 
ippines to  demand  their  freedom  and 
democracy,  we  must  be  on  the  side  of 
the  revolutonaries.  not  the  dictators. 
Communism  would  wither  on  the  vine 
if  the  world  could  again  look  to  Amer- 
ica for  leadership  and  support  of  au- 
thentic revolutions. 

But  we  supported  too  long  tyranny 
in  Cuba,  and  we  got  Castro.  We  sup- 
ported too  long  tyranny  in  Nicaragua, 
and  we  got  Ortega.  And.  in  prior  years, 
we  supported  too  long  the  colonial  tyr- 
anny of  Portugal  in  Africa,  and  we  got 
the  Marxist  governments  of  Angola 
and  Mozambique. 

In  Buchanan's  view  of  the  world,  we 
should  still  be  providing  support  to 
the  government  on  Taiwan  so  that  it 
could  continue  its  efforts  to  reestab- 
lish itself  as  the  government  of  all  of 
China.  He  would  describe  that  as  a 
noble  crusade  to  bring  freedom  and 
democracy  to  a  billion  mainland  Chi- 
nese, despite  the  fact  that  there  is  pre- 
cious little  of  that  commodity  on 
Taiwan. 

As  the  driving  emotional  force 
behind  this  rhetoric,  Buchanan  ap- 
peals to  fear.  In  the  case  of  Nicaragua, 
he  projects  the  frightening  situation 

of a  second  Cuba,  and  privileged 

sanctuary  for  the  export  of  revolution 
on  the  mainland  of  North  America 
•  •  •  host  to  Bear  bombers  patrolling 
off  San  Diego  and  Seattle."  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  he  use  this  tactic,  since 


fear,  if  successfully  inspired,  can,  on 
occasion,  overcome  rationality,  and  he 
bases  his  hope  for  the  success  of  his 
argument  on  overcoming  the  rational- 
ity of  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
American  public. 

Nicaragua  is  an  utterly  impoverished 
country  of  less  than  3  million  people, 
surrounded  by  four  other  Central 
American  countries  with  a  combined 
population  of  15  million,  all— except 
for  Costa  Rica— with  substantial 
armies  and  a  history  of  frequent  wars 
among  themselves  and  with  Nicara- 
gua. Their  commitment  to  democracy 
and  freedom  is  fragile,  but  improving. 
They  are  invulnerable  to  direct  attack 
by  Nicaragua,  since  this  would  trigger 
an  armed  response  by  the  United 
States  and  other  hemisphere  allies 
under  the  Rio  Treaty.  But  they  are 
not  Invulnerable  to  internal  revolu- 
tion, supported  by  the  Sandinistas,  if 
they  fail  to  sustain  economic,  social, 
and  political  progress  for  their  people. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  Sandinista  revolu- 
tion would  not  have  succeeded  as 
quickly  in  Nicaragua  without  the  help 
of  both  revolutionaries  and  govern- 
ments in  the  other  Central  American 
countries. 

Our  best  defense  against  Sandinista 
influence  in  support  of  revolution  in 
its  neighbors  is  to  fulfill  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion report,  which  correctly  identified 
the  causes  of  violent  revolution  in  the 
region  and  suggested  a  course  to  quell 
that  potential  violence  by  assisting  In 
meeting  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
for  nonviolent  progress. 

Pat  Buchanan's  administration  has 
failed  to  carry  out  those  recommenda- 
tions. It  is,  therefore,  guilty  of  contrib- 
uting to  potential  violent,  and  Com- 
munist-led, revolutions  in  Central 
America. 

If  Pat  Is  concerned  about  a  second 
Cuba  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  per- 
haps we  should  look  at  the  security 
threat  posed  by  the  first  Cuba.  Castro 
Is  a  true  revolutionary,  as  he  will  tell 
any  vtalting  U.S.  Congressman.  He  be- 
lieves, and  Cuba's  constitution  man- 
dates, that  authentic  revolution 
should  be  supported  aroimd  the  world. 
He  is  far  more  aggressive  In  support  of 
revolution  than  Is  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
been  restrained  by  his  Soviet  sponsors. 
He  has  provided  resources,  weapons, 
training,  and  combat  assistance  to  the 
Sandinistas,  the  PMLN  in  El  Salvador. 
M-19  In  Columbia,  and  other  revolu- 
tionary groups.  Yet  his  successes  In 
changing  government  by  revolution  In 
Latin  America  are  zero,  except  for 
Nicaragua,  and  he  succeeded  there 
only  because  the  Nlcaraguan  people, 
the  business  community,  the  neighbor- 
ing countries,  the  European  countries, 
and  ultimately  the  United  States,  all 
Joined  Cuba  in  supporting  the  over- 
throw of  Somoza. 


As  for  Cuba's  direct  military  threat 
to  the  United  States,  it  is  also  zero,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  is  several  hun- 
dred miles  closer  to  our  shores  than 
Nicaragua,  has  four  times  the  popula- 
tion, a  hundred  times  the  military 
strength  and  an  economy,  which  al- 
though is  Impoverished.  Is  immeasur- 
ably stronger  than  that  of  Nicaragua. 
Castro  is  an  ardent  revolutionary,  but 
he  is  not  about  to  preside  over  the  sui- 
cide of  the  Cuban  people,  and  he 
knows  that  the  SovleU  would  provide 
no  support  to  him  in  the  event  he  pro- 
voked a  military  attack  by  U.S.  forces. 
But  Cuba  is  a  threat  to  Buchanan's 
peace  of  mind,  just  as  Nicaragua  is  a 
threat  to  his  peace  of  mind.  So.  in 
order  to  exorcise  those  old  Communist 
devils  he  has  Invented,  or  at  least  pol- 
ished to  a  new  level  of  brilliance,  all 
those  incantations  which  he  hopes  will 
have  mystic  powers  over  the  American 
voter. 

That  ragtag  collection  of  peasants, 
former  Somoza  National  Guard  offi- 
cers, and  right  wing  businessmen  and 
intellectuals  longing  for  the  good  old 
days  of  Somoza,  hired  by  the  CIA  to 
harass  the  Sandinistas  are,  in  his 
mind,  the  freedom,  fighters  equated 
with  America's  Revolutionary  Found- 
ing Fathers.  They  are  the  democratic 
resistance,  striving  to  bring  justice, 
freedom,  and  democracy  to  the  mis- 
guided 95  percent  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  who  wish  they  would  go  away. 
The  fact  is  that,  absent  strong  U.S.  fi- 
nanclal  support  and  a  massive  recruit* 
Ing  effort,  the  Contra  forces  would  dis- 
appear. 

They  are  not  freedom  fighters.  They 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  rela- 
tively nonviolent  forces  lead  by  Cora- 
zon  Aquino  who  toppled  Marcos.  They 
are  not  even  to  be  compared  with  our 
South  Vietnamese  under  Diem,  who 
basically  represented  the  remnanu  of 
French  colonialism.  The  Contras  are 
just  what  the  name  implies.  They  are 
a  counter-revolutionary  mercenary 
army  hired  by  the  United  SUtes  to  re- 
verse the  victory  of  the  Sandinistas 
over  Somoza  because  we  don't  like  the 
way  it  turned  out. 

The  Democratic  Party,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes.  are  not 
engaged,  as  Buchanan  claims.  In 
"•  •  •  withdrawal  from  the  great 
Western  coalition  to  conuln  Commu- 
nist expansion,  which  it  once  led."  No 
greater  misrepresentation  of  the  facU 
about  Nicaragua  could  be  made.  The 
facU  are  that  the  European  memben 
of  the  great  Western  coalition  are  op- 
posed to  U.S.  policy  in  Nicaragua  and 
are  providing  assistance  to  the  Sandi- 
nista government  of  Nicaragua.  Testi- 
mony from  Reagan  administration 
spokesmen  this  week  in  Congress  indi- 
cates that  no  Central  American  coun- 
try publicly  supports  our  policy.  And 
no  other  Latin  American  country  sup- 
poru  our  effort  to  overthrow  by  mill- 
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tary  force  a  sovereign  nation  with 
which  we  are  ostensibly  at  peace.  We 
are  not  withdrawing  from  the  great 
Western  coalition.  They  are  withdraw- 
ing their  support  of  the  United  States 
out  of  fear  of  the  consequences  of  the 
policies  which  Buchanan  enunciates  so 
well  for  his  administration. 

The  fact  is  that  Pat  Buchanan  and 
his  colleagues  live  in  a  fantasy  world 
which  most  Americans  emerged  from  a 
generation  ago.  Soviet  inspired  Com- 
munist expansionism  is  on  the  wane 
around  the  world.  Its  infrequent  suc- 
cesses are  generated  by  our  massive 
policy  failures  persisted  in  over  many 
years.  The  evidence  that  Buchanan 
uses  for  his  litany  of  Soviet  Commu- 
nist success  are  truly  the  basket  cases 
of  the  Third  World:  Angola.  Mozam- 
bique. Ethiopia.  South  Yemen,  Cam- 
bodia. And  even  among  these  basket 
cases  there  is  every  evidence  that  their 
leaders  are  seeking  to  emerge  from 
Soviet  Communist  orthodoxy  and 
domination  into  a  new  atmosphere  of 
pragmatic  adaptation  to  the  real 
world.  That  world  requires,  for  real 
progress,  a  greater  degree  of  freedorn, 
opportunity,  pluralism,  economic  initi- 
ative, and  motivation  than  is  compati- 
ble with  Communist  orthodoxy. 

The  fact  is  that  we  could  wean  both 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba  from  Soviet  influ- 
ence very  quickly  by  a  simple  offer  to 
normalize  relations  with  them.  The 
people  of  both  countries  admire  and 
respect  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  any  traveler  to  these  coun- 
tries will  report.  But  they  are  proud  of 
their  own  country,  their  culture,  and 
above  all,  of  their  right  to  be  free  of 
domination  by  the  United  States.  We 
have  been  stupid,  selfish,  and  insensi- 
tive for  too  long  to  the  needs  and  aspi- 
rations of  our  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  neighbors.  We  should  begin 
to  rectify  this. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that 
there  are  some  Democrats  so  im- 
pressed by  Pat  Buchanan's  rhetoric 
about  the  threat  that  Nicaragua  poses 
to  U.S.  security  interests  that  they 
want  him  to  have  his  way.  These 
E>emocrats  would  like  to  provide  un- 
limited support  to  the  Contras.  and 
when  that  fails  to  overthrow  the  San- 
danlstas,  as  our  current  intelligence  es- 
timates conclude,  they  would  like  to 
provide  sufficient  U.S.  troops  to  do  the 
job. 

In  a  perverse  way.  I  sometimes  am 
inclined  to  see  that  happen.  We  could 
return  to  the  good  old  days  of  a  U.S.- 
supported  dictator  in  Managua.  Every 
country  in  Latin  America  would 
become  our  enemy.  Castro's  stature  as 
a  revolutionary  anti-imi>erialist  leader 
would  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  his 
advice  to  fragile  democracies  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  that  they  should 
repudiate  their  U.S.  loans  would  carry 
new  weight.  We  would  see  a  new  wave 
of  dictatorships,  probably  of  both  the 
right  and  left,  and  the  conceivable  col- 


lapse of  many  major  U.S.  banks  and 
the  world  banking  system.  All  to  satis- 
fy the  fantasies  of  Pat  Buchanan  and 
his  true  believers. 

Some  of  us  are  intrigued  by  the 
thought  of  what  this  would  do  to  Re- 
publican political  prospects  for  the 
next  generation,  not  to  mention  what 
it  would  do  to  Republican  bankers. 
But  then  we  return  to  the  real  world, 
and  the  unglamorous  task  of  trying  to 
help  our  neighbors  achieve  success  in 
their  fundamental  struggle  for 
progress. 


D  1925 

REPORT  OP  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
TASK  FORCE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Edwards] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califofnia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  Central  America  TasK  Force,  urvJer 
the  leadership  of  my  colleague  Mel  Levine, 
released  a  report  which  shows  how  the  United 
States  can  more  effectively  promote  peace 
and  derTKx:racy  in  Central  America.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Levine,  and  the  members  of  this 
task  force  for  their  fine  work. 

The  report  examines  the  failure  of  ttie  ad- 
ministrations  policies  of  the  last  5  years 
toward  Nicaragua.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  under  the  terms  of  last  year's  compro- 
mise that  provided  $27  million  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  Contras.  Congress  mandated  that  the 
use  of  the  funds  be  fully  disclosed  and  strictly 
documented. 

And  yet,  what  has  this  money  tjought?  What 
has  it  accomplished?  No  one  seems  to  know. 
Still,  we  are  asked  to  consider  a  request  for 
even  more  money.  I  am  convinced  by  5  years 
of  an  ineffective  policy  of  militarism  that  it  is 
time  to  make  a  change.  It  is  time  to  make  a 
new  commitment  to  social  justice,  coopera- 
tion, and  diplomacy. 

I  support  the  task  force  in  its  conclusion 
that  we  should  not  provide  military  assistance 
to  the  insurgents  fighting  against  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  We  should  support  diplo- 
matic solutions  not  military  ones.  The  Presi- 
dent should  demonstrate  his  support  for  the 
eight  nations  of  the  Contadora  Group  and  the 
Contadora  Support  Group.  Through  diplomacy 
and  through  our  cooperation  with  our  Latin 
American  allies,  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the 
conflicts  in  this  region  can  be  achieved. 


IMPROVED  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
CHRONICALLY  MENTALLY  ILL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  designed 
to  reinforce  America's  commitment  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  the  chronically  men- 
tally ill.  The  package  of  three  bills  which  I  am 
offering  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  integra- 


tion of  mentally  ill  individuals  into  the  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  any 
of  us  that  the  growing  numbers  of  neglected, 
disturt)ed  persons  filtering  helplessly  through 
our  society  has  reached  an  unacceptable  pro- 
portion. We  need  only  walk  down  any  urban 
street  on  a  cold  winter  night  to  witness  a 
graphic  demonstration  of  their  desperate  and 
uagic  plight.  The  increasingly  familiar  sight  of 
huddled  masses  of  humanity  absorbing  what 
little  warmth  can  be  obtained  from  steel 
grated  air  vents  has  awakened  the  passion 
arxj  compassion  of  millkjns  of  Americans.  Yet 
the  homelessness  of  the  deinstitutionalized 
chronically  mentally  ill  is  just  part  of  a  larger 
problem. 

In  the  early  1960's  President  Kennedy  pio- 
neered a  movement  to  unlock  the  institutional 
gates  that  were  segregating  the  chronically 
mentally  ill  from  society  as  a  whole.  Wide- 
spread reports  of  abuse  and  neglect  in  public 
mental  institutions  provoked  a  sense  of  out- 
rage and  horror  among  the  Anf)erican  public, 
and  ttie  rush  to  deinstitutionalize  the  chron- 
ically mentally  ill  swung  into  full  force.  As  a 
result,  the  number  of  patients  today  in  large 
public  institutions  has  drastically  decreased. 
Whereas  some  560,000  severely  disabled  pa- 
tients were  served  in  public  residential  facili- 
ties in  1955,  that  number  declined  80  percent 
to  110,000  in  1984. 

However,  the  shift  toward  community  living 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  universal  guar- 
antees of  comprehensive,  high  quality  care. 
Hair-raising  stories  to  match  any  told  of  the 
horrows  of  institutionalization  are  now  coming 
to  light;  The  released  schizophrenic  unable  to 
cope  with  the  pressures  of  daily  living  com- 
mits suicide,  the  family  is  condemned  to  the 
street  by  a  discontinuation  of  income  support; 
the  mother,  delirious  from  medication,  be- 
comes a  violent  threat  to  her  children;  and  on 
and  on  and  on. 

As  a  society,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
help  these  individuals.  We  cannot  appease 
our  consciences  merely  by  emptying  out  the 
beds  in  public  institutions.  We  must  recognize 
that  extra  assistance  will  be  required  to  ac- 
company a  successful  transition  to  community 
living,  and  we  must  develop  a  national  con- 
sensus to  facilitate  the  trend. 

What  is  required  is  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  services  tailored  to  the  varied  needs  of 
the  chronically  mentally  ill:  Case  management, 
supervised  living  arrangements,  outpatient 
care,  rehabilitation,  vocational  training,  and 
income  support,  to  name  but  a  few.  Taken  to- 
gether, a  configuration  of  community  based 
services  can  be  more  cost  effective  than  24- 
hour  institutional  care. 

Yet  nrore  importantly,  an  effective  network 
of  supportive  services  for  the  chronically  men- 
tally ill  will  enable  them  to  attain  a  degree  of 
irKJependence  and  dignity  heretofore  beyond 
their  reach.  The  barriers  to  independent  living 
are  numerous  but  not  insurmountable.  We  can 
help  tear  down  these  barriers,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  fulfilling  future  life.  But  to  do 
so  will  require  a  concerted  and  coordinated 
effort.  The  Federal  Government  must  take  ttie 
lead  in  working  with  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  private  sector  to  promote  this 
movement 
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The  legislation  1  am  proposing  today  will 
pave  the  way  for  such  an  effort.  These  bills 
have  t>een  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
Senator  Kennedy,  whose  leadership  in  this 
area  is  to  be  commended.  The  package  ad- 
dresses three  aspects  of  community  living  in 
which  the  chronically  mentally  ill  will  require 
increased  Federal  assistance.  Let  me  take  a 
moment  to  outline  the  proposal  in  more  detail. 

ALCOHOi..  DRUG  ABUSE,  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  BLOCK 
GRANT  CHANGES 

The  chronically  mentally  ill  population  will 
require  a  broad  range  of  supportive  services 
from  a  vanety  of  sources  if  they  are  to  func- 
tion in  the  community  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
As  a  Nation,  we  must  ensure  that  the  mentally 
ill  have  adequate  access  to  these  services 
t)ased  on  their  own  individual  needs.  We  must 
provide  a  continuum  of  care  levels  which  will 
allow  them  to  live  their  lives  to  their  fullest  po- 
tential in  the  least  restrictive  environment 
practicable. 

To  help  ensure  that  all  bases  are  covered  In 
this  regard,  the  first  of  the  bills  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  make  continuation  of  the  alcohol, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  [ADAMHA] 
block  grants  contingent  upon  the  approval  of 
State  plans  to  provide  comprehensive  mental 
health  services.  States  would  be  required  to 
include  all  mental  health  funding  sources  in 
their  plans:  Medicaid  and  other  related  Feder- 
al programs.  State  and  local  funds,  and  pn- 
vate  third  party  insurers.  The  plans  would 
have  to  include  strategies  to  guarantee  that 
the  chronically  mentally  ill  individual  has 
access  to  a  network  of  supportive  services 
which  will  enable  he  or  she  to  reside  in  the 
community.  The  cornerstone  of  these  services 
must  be  case  management.  Assistance  in 
identifying,  gaining  access  to,  and  coordinat- 
ing the  variety  of  available  services  throughout 
the  community  can  be  the  cntical  factor  in  the 
success  of  deinstitutionalization.  Without  such 
help,  a  mentally  ill  person  can  feel  aban- 
doned, demoralized,  and  unprepared  to  cope 
with  the  transition  to  community  living. 

Other  key  services  to  be  Included  in  State 
plans  are  rehabilitation,  employment  and 
housing  assistance,  adequate  medical  and 
psychiatric  care,  and  outreach  to  the  home- 
less mentally  ill  Broad  based  advisory  coun- 
cils would  be  established  m  each  State  to 
assist  in  tf>e  development  and  implementation 
of  the  plans— $10  million  would  be  provided  to 
assist  in  formulating  the  plans:  $50  million  in 
subsequent  years  to  help  implement  it.  In  ad- 
dition, a  small  program  of  demonstration 
grants  to  provide  sen/ices  for  the  homeless 
chronically  mentally  ill  would  be  established. 

MEDICAID  AND  SSI  CHANGES 

[}espite  the  20-year  trend  toward  deinstitu- 
tionalization, there  still  exists  an  institutional 
bias  in  the  Medicaid  Program.  In  1981  a 
waiver  program  was  inaugurated  which  allows 
States  to  apply  for  coverage  for  community 
based  services  for  the  mentally  ill,  but  the  use 
of  this  provision  is  by  no  means  universal.  By 
contrast,  full  coverage  is  provided  in  public 
mental  institutions  for  those  patients  under  18 
and  over  65  through  Medicaid.  Any  individual, 
regardless  of  age,  may  receive  care  in  a 
skilled  nursing  facility  (SNF]  or  intermediate 
care  facility  [IGF]  so  long  as  that  institution  is 
not  primarily  a  mental  hospital.  Moreover,  no 
requirement  for  the  provision  of  mental  health 


services  is  required  in  these  settings.  Care  In 
a  psychiatnc  ward  of  a  general  hospital  is  fully 
covered. 

Clearly,  we  should  use  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram as  a  tool  to  encourage  the  use  of  alter- 
native care  settings.  Although  a  one-shot  pay- 
ment to  an  institution  presents  the  least  ad- 
ministrative hassles,  the  wellbemg  of  the  pa- 
tient must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  second  in  the  package  of  bills  seeks  to 
enact  modifications  in  the  Medicaid  Program 
to  facilitate  community-based  care.  The  legis- 
lation would  make  it  a  requirement,  instead  of 
an  option,  for  States  to  provide  a  range  of 
services  to  their  Medicaid  population  Once 
again,  case  management  plays  a  key  role.  A 
written  plan  would  be  developed  lor  each  pa- 
tient which  would  detail  the  coordination  of 
social,  medk^l  and  outpatient  services, 
income  support,  outreach,  crisis  intervention, 
family  counseling,  respite,  habilitation  ar>d  re- 
habilitation, and  vocational  training.  The  bill 
also  requires  the  establishment  of  specific 
standards  to  be  applied  to  SNF's  or  ICF's 
which  provide  care  to  the  chronically  mentally 
ill  Medicaid  patient.  Finally,  demonstration 
projects  would  be  funded  in  five  States  to  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  providing  mental  health 
services  on  a  contractual  or  capitated  basis 
with  a  single  point  of  entry. 

Hospitals  receiving  Medicaid  reimburse- 
ments would  t>e  required  to  establish  a  plan 
for  the  provision  of  community-based  support- 
ive services  before  discharging  all  chronically 
mentally  ill  patients. 

With  regard  to  SSI,  some  allowances  must 
be  made  for  the  chronically  mentally  ill  recipi- 
ent in  recognition  of  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances that  apply  to  this  disease.  For  exam- 
ple, because  the  illness  is  often  episodic,  cur- 
rent regulations  regarding  periods  of  hospitali- 
zation must  be  adjusted.  Under  cun^ent  law,  a 
person  who  is  institutionalized  for  more  than 
30  days  loses  SSI  benefits.  For  chronically 
mentally  ill  patients  who  are  often  temporarily 
hospitalized  for  periods  of  more  than  30  days, 
this  income  loss  means  they  are  unable  to 
retain  their  residences.  As  a  result,  they  find 
themselves  on  the  street  upon  discharge.  The 
bill  would  continue  monthly  benefit  payments 
at  a  level  sufficient  to  maintain  housing  for  the 
chronically  mentally  ill  if  their  discharge  is  ex- 
pected within  6  months. 

Delays  involved  in  determining  disability  for 
the  purposes  of  SSI  payments  can  often  make 
or  break  the  success  of  independent  living  for 
the  mentally  ill  individual.  There  is.  however,  a 
provision  in  the  SSI  regulations  which  allow 
for  presumptive  disability  payments  prior  to 
final  determination  of  eligibility  if  the  applicant 
meets  all  other  income  level  requirements  and 
there  is  a  high  probability  that  he  or  she  will 
be  deemed  to  be  disabled.  This  bill  will  make 
chronic  mental  illness  sufficient  cause  for  pre- 
sumptive payments  if  the  applicant  agrees  to 
participate  in  a  plan  of  care  and  is  first,  about 
to  be  discharged  from  an  institution;  second, 
at  risk  of  institutionalization;  or  third,  home- 
less. 

In  addition,  as  It  now  stands,  chronicalty 
mentally  ill  persons  who  are  able  to  obtain 
employment  despite  their  disability  automati- 
cally lose  their  SSI  and  Medicaid  benefits. 
While  the  new  earnings  can  obviate  the  need 
for  the  monthly  SSI  payment,  the  loss  of  Med- 


icaid eligibility  terminates  access  to  the  very 
medical  services  which  enabled  he  or  she  to 
work  in  the  first  place  Clearly,  this  regulatior) 
can  be  counterproductive  Therefore,  this  bill 
provides  Medicaid  coverage  for  former  SSi  re- 
cipients who  are  at-nsk  mentally  iN  persons  for 
up  to  3  years  of  employment  The  work  disin- 
centive is  further  reduced  by  making  perma- 
nent the  liberalization  of  the  earnings  tMl 
originally  instituted  in  1960. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  make  an  exception  to 
the  regulations  which  bar  payments  to  resi- 
dents of  public  institutions  for  those  residing  in 
transitional  or  halfway  houses,  or  emergency 
shelters  lor  the  homeless. 

HOUSING  LAW  CHANGES 

The  third  bill  I  am  introducing  today  address 
the  severe  housing  problem  facing  chronically 
mentally  Hi  Amencans.  as  manifested  in  the 
swelling  ranks  of  disturt>ed  homeless.  Stale 
mental  health  authorities  would  be  allowed  to 
take  over  unused  properties  owned  by  the  Ot- 
partnrtent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD]  for  conversion  into  supervised  living  fa- 
cilities for  the  chronically  mentally  ill— $5  mil- 
lion im  the  first  yar  and  $14  million  in  each  of 
the  next  2  years  would  be  authorized  for 
these  purposes. 

A  set-aside  would  be  established  in  section 
202  housing  assistance  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  of  at  least  14  percent  or  $100 
million  for  loans  for  the  development  of  hous- 
ing geared  specifically  to  the  needs  of  nonel- 
derty  handicapped  families  Builders  would 
have  to  include  an  assured  range  of  services 
to  meet  their  special  needs 

Finally,  a  voucher  program  wouk)  be  estat>- 
lished  tor  supervised  housing  for  the  chron- 
ically mentally  ill— $5  million  would  be  author- 
ized for  the  first  year  of  this  program.  Costs 
would  be  shared  on  a  50-50  basis  between 
the  Federal  and  State  governments,  and 
would  be  administered  through  State  mental 
health  agencies. 

The  bulk  of  the  provisions  m  these  three 
bills  do  not  require  new  authonzations  but 
merely  redirect  existing  funds.  The  additional 
spending  that  is  called  for  is  relatively  modest, 
and  could  be  expected  to  result  m  reduced 
expenditures  in  other  areas  of  the  budget.  But 
the  legislation  goes  deeper  than  the  issue  of 
funding.  It  recognizes  that  old  patterns  cannot 
continue,  that  the  problems  of  the  mentally  ill 
affect  us  all,  and  that  we  must  change  the 
status  quo.  To  ignore  the  undeniable  need  tor 
a  reorientation  in  governmental  programs  af- 
fecting this  portk>n  of  the  population  would  be 
shortsighted  and  heartless.  I  like  to  think  that  , 
we  in  Congress  have  the  ability  to  reach  out 
beyond  the  Halls  of  the  Capitol,  and  to  effect 
real  and  positive  changes  in  the  lives  of  every 
American.  Indeed.  It  is  our  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  initiative  will  promote  that 
cause;  it  will  reaffirm  America's  commitment 
to  assisting  the  less  fortunate  in  our  society. 
The  inherent  difficulties  in  independent  living 
for  the  chronically  mentally  ill  person  are  enor- 
mous; the  Government  should  not  add  to  ttie 
problem. 

Over  200  years  ago,  Thomas  Jeffefton 
spoke  of  the  inalienable  right  of  the  individual 
to  pursue  happiness  Today,  for  some  of  us 
the  road  to  happiness  is  cluttered  with  n>an- 
made  obstacles.  We  can  tear  down  these  bar- 
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riefs.  and  clear  the  path  to  full  self-realizatkxi 
tor  each  and  evecy  American.  In  the  end,  soci- 
ety will  reap  the  rewards.  Please  join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  legislative  initiative  to 
improve  the  lives  of  the  chronically  mentally 
ill. 
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A  PRESCRIPTION  FOR  THE  BEST 
DEFENSE  OP  FREEDOM  AND 
FREEDOMS  VALUES  AROUND 
THE  WORLD 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  a  great  attentiveness  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Brown,  about  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  the  so-called  freedom  fighters,  the 
Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

I  have  also  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  in  full  the  remarks  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

I  would  simply  like  to  congratulate 
him  because  I  believe  that  his  remarks 
have  quite  clearly  put  in  historical 
perspective  how  it  is  that  we  best 
defend  freedom  and  freedom's  values 
around  the  world. 

The  Philippines  should  have  taught 
us  something.  The  Philippines  taught 
us— President  Reagan  said  correctly  so 
in  dealing  with  the  Philippines  that 
we  could  not  get  involved  ourselves 
militarily,  we  had  to  let  the  Filipinos 
do  it  themselves.  We  did  not  see  the 
forces  of  freedom  win  a  great  victory 
in  the  Philippines  because  we  sent 
$100  million  in  aid  to  Mrs.  Aquino. 
.  The  Philippines  today  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom  because  we  followed 
the  wise  policy  of  following  the  lead  in 
buttressing  indigeno'is  forces  in  that 
country.  That  is  wht*  we  ought  to  be 
doing  in  Central  America.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Buchanan  knows  quite  well  that 
the  question  is  not  whether  we  will 
support  America's  interests  in  Central 
America.  I  think  he  knows  quite  well 
that  the  question  is  whether  we  will 
do  it  smart  or  whether  we  will  do  it 
stupid. 

I  really  believe  for  instance  that  if 
we  had  withdrawn  our  support  for  Mr. 
Somoza  a  year  and  a  half  earlier  than 
we  did  that  the  result  would  have  been 
a  business-oriented.  American-support- 
ing coalition  government  in  Nicaragua. 
But  because  we  delayed  in  facing  the 
inevitable  what  happened  is  that  the 
middle  class  left,  the  business  leaders 
left,  they  took  their  capital  with  them 
and  the  only  political  alternative  re- 
mained as  the  Sandinistas.  We  have 
been  experiencing  that  regrettable 
result  ever  since. 

The  problem  is  not  the  administra- 
tion's goals,  the  problem  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  administration's 
goals  can  be  reached  by  their  tactics.  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  $100  million 
is  not  enough  to  topple  the  Sandinis- 
tas,  $100   million   is   not   enough   to 


reform  the  Sandinistas:  it  is  enough  to 
get  us  on  the  slippery  slope  to  direct 
involvement  when  what  we  ought  to 
be  doing  is  getting  in  the  driver's  seat 
on  efforts  to  achieve  negotiations  as 
we  have  been  asked  to  do  by  all  of  the 
regional  forces,  by  all  of  our  allies 
within  the  region. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  America 
really  wants  to  defend  our  interests  in 
Central  America  we  will  ignore  the 
bile  that  came  out  in  Mr.  Buchanan's 
poor  imitation  of  McCarthyism  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning. 

I  am  from  Wisconsin;  I  recognize  a 
classy  brand  of  McCarthyism  when  I 
see  it.  And  I  also  recognize  a  second- 
rate  brand.  And  we  were  treated- to 
that  this  morning  in  the  Post. 

If  this  country  really  wants  to 
defend  our  interests  we  will  heed  the 
words  not  of  Mr.  Buchanan  who  really 
I  think  knows  better,  he  has  got  a 
good  education,  and  he  knows  better, 
and  we  will  instead  heed  the  words  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  be- 
cause he  has  laid  out  with.  I  think,  ex- 
quisite clarity  the  direction  in  which 
our  policy  ought  to  be  headed  if  we 
really  do  want  to  defend  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  not  just  today 
but  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  for 
years  to  come. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  FAILING 
LUMBER  INDUSTRY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  I  have  taken 
this  special  order  this  evening  to  dis- 
cuss what  is  a  domestic  crisis  in  our 
country,  a  domestic  crisis  that  in  large 
part  abounds  in  the  forest  products- 
producing  regions  of  this  coimtry.  At  a 
time  when  the  U.S.  liunber  markets 
are  booming  we  have  a  lumber  indus- 
try that  is  facing  near  economic  disas- 
ter. How  could  that  be?  With  Interest 
rates  down,  strong  housing  markets 
have  boosted  U.S.  lumber  consumption 
in  1984  to  a  record  of  43  billion  board 
feet.  At  current  rates  with  a  continu- 
ing-to-decllne  mortgage  Interest  rate, 
1985  consumption,  when  calculated, 
will  well  have  reached  44.4  billion 
board  feet. 

Despite  this  record  demand  and  a 
highly  competitive  U.S.  Industry.  U.S. 
producers  are  suffering  as  lumber 
prices  remain  terribly  depressed. 

From  1977  to  1984,  629  U.S.  lumber 
mills  were  forced  to  close  their  doors. 
In  the  same  period  of  time  the  number 
of  Canadian  softwood  lumber  mills  ac- 
tually Increased  by  a  number  of  85. 
From  1977  to  1984  over  30,000  U.S. 
workers  employed  directly  by  softwood 
lumber  mills  lost  their  jobs  as  U.S. 
mill  employment  dropped  over  25  per- 
cent from  119.553  to  89,133. 


Thousands  of  other  workers  in  log- 
ging camps  and  related  industries  have 
also  been  forced  out  of  work.  In  1984 
alone  the  U.S.  industry  faced  pretax 
losses  of  $300  mUllon.  That  year,  the 
sixth  largest  U.S.  producers  wrote  off 
over  half  a  billion  dollars  in  softwood 
lumber  assets. 

Despite  a  highly  efficient  U.S.  indus- 
try, a  natural  competitive  advantage, 
and  record  levels  of  lumber  consump- 
tion, the  health  of  the  U.S.  industry  is 
suffering  greatly. 

The  question  must  remain  then  why 
is  this  happening?  There  are  reasons.  I 
mentioned  earlier  that  the  Canadians, 
as  we  close  our  doors,  open  new  doors. 
Both  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
lumber  Industry  I  think  now  recognize 
the  cause  In  this  unique  envirormient. 
It  is  called  overproduction.  Since  1975 
Canada's  production  of  softwood 
lumber  has  increased  103  percent  from 
10.9  billion  board  feet  to  22.1  billion 
board  feet.  At  the  same  time  U.S.  pro- 
duction increased  by  only  20  percent, 
from  25  billion  board  feet  to  30.9  bil- 
lion board  feet. 

Canadian  production  is  ninning  75 
percent,  I  repeat,  75  percent  above  Its 
historic  level. 

U.S.  production  Is  rurmlng  only  at  8 
percent  above  its  historic  level.  In  1985 
Canada  was  shipping  66.8  percent  of 
its  softwood  lumber  production  to  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  52.0 
percent  in  1975.  In  the  first  9  months 
of  1985  Canadian  softwood  lumber 
shipments  in  the  United  States  were 
running  at  12  percent  above  the  record 
levels  of  1984.  In  1975  Canada  con- 
trolled only  18  percent  of  the  United 
States  market.  In  the  first  9  months  of 
1985  Canada  controlled  33.5  percent  of 
the  United  States  market. 

That  is  why  our  lumber  market  is 
booming  but  our  Industry  is  dying.  In 
1983  Canada  controlled  63.3  percent  of 
the  Northeast  lumber  market,  51.5 
percent  of  the  Midwest  market,  and 
25.9  percent  of  the  Southern  market, 
11.1  percent  of  the  Western  market. 
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That  is  a  crisis  problem.  That  is  why 
I  have  taken  this  special  order  out  this 
evening,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  here 
In  the  House  to  join  with  me  in  dis- 
cussing this  issue.  It  is  a  timely  issue 
that  must  be  addressed  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. It  must  be  addressed  by  this 
House  and  by  the  body  across  the  Ro- 
tunda. 

No  time  is  left  If  we  are  to  save  our 
forest  products  industry  and  the  thou- 
sands of  jobs  that  depend  on  that  in- 
dustry, not  just  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  In  the  State  of  Idaho  that  I 
represent,  but  In  the  Northeast  and  In 
the  Southeast  and  across  the  country. 

Once  a  thriving  industry  with  an 
abundant  resource  from  which  to  live 
from,  with  thousands  of  people  at 
work  today,  now  with  7.1  million  hous- 


ing starts  growing  toward  2  million,  a 
booming  housing  Industry,  and  yet  our 
forest  products  Industry  dies. 

So  I  have  enlisted  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  tonight.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  first  like  to  recognize  my  col- 
league from  Montana.  Pat  Williams. 
who  represents  a  large  forest  products 
producing  area,  who  has  agreed  to  Join 
with  me  in  this  special  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  and  neighbor  from 
Idaho,  and  I  want  to  conunend  the 
gentleman  for  what  is  genuine  leader- 
ship on  a  difficult  issue  in  our  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  getting  so  out  our 
way  we  are  almost  afraid  to  pick  up 
the  morning  paper.  Let  me  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  last  two  stories  In 
the  morning  papers. 

This  one  says,  '•Mill's  Shutdown 
Stuns  Superior."  Superior  Is  a  little 
community  out  in  Montana  with  about 
2,000  people.  In  today's  paper,  that 
mill  has  gone  down,  another  little  mill 
in  another  little  town.  That  is  going  to 
put  about  70  or  80  people  out  of  work. 

The  unemployment  rate  In  that 
little  town  is  already  13  percent,  and 
the  job  service  officer  says  that  with 
this  layoff  and  the  resulting  effects  of 
unemployment,  it  Is  probably  going  to 
go  through  the  roof. 

I  guess  it  was  just  the  day  before,  I 
picked  up  the  paper  and,  in  a  wonder- 
ful county  out  there  called  Lake 
County,  a  county  of  about  20.000 
people,  there  is  a  town  named  Poison. 
Poison's  mill  has  temporarily  shut 
down,  and  at  least  40  workers  are  di- 
rectly out  of  work.  Now,  40  fewer  fami- 
lies in  a  small  community  hurts  out 
our  way.  and  this  has  been  happening 
week  after  week  for  year  after  year. 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  Canadian  im- 
ports. In  1954.  those  imports  amount- 
ed to  9  percent  of  America's  domestic 
softwood  market.  Just  10  years  later, 
the  number  jumped  from  9  percent  to 
15  percent.  Ten  years  after  that,  that 
15  percent  had  gone  to  20  percent,  and 
now  it  has  gone  to  31  percent. 

We  all  understand  that  overproduc- 
tion is  part  of  the  problem.  Both  the 
Canadian  and  the  United  States  indus- 
tries understand  that.  But  at  current 
rates,  Canadian  production  will  grow 
to  21 '/i  million  board  feet,  and  that  Is 
an  Increase  of  96  percent  In  just  10 
years.  U.S.  production  will  have  grown 
by  19  percent  over  that  same  period. 

So.  yes.  we  have  some  trade  bills 
before  the  Congress,  and  we  expect 
that  the  Trade  Emergency  and  Export 
Promotion  Act  is  going  to  come  before 
the  Congress,  because,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  knows,  it  is  almost  a 
last  resort.  We  are  going  to  be  support- 
ing it  as  a  reasonable  way,  many  Mem- 
bers are,  to  try  to  get  some  control  of 
a  lot  of  these  imports.  Including  the 
Canadian  imports.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  do  something 
else  again.  I  want  to  try  with  my 


friend  from  Idaho  at  least  one  more 
time  with  a  letter  and  maybe  another 
personal  visit,  as  we  did  before,  and 
some  telephone  calls  to  the  Canadians 
asking  them  to  join  us  in  a  consorti- 
um, a  trade  consortium. 

Here  is  what  we  recommended  to 
them  earlier.  We  recommended  this  to 
the  Minister  of  Forests  In  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  our  neighbors  to 
the  north,  good  neighbors  and  good 
friends.  We  reconunended  to  them 
that  the  States  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  some  of  the  softwood  lumber 
States  of  the  South  come  together 
with  the  Provinces  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Quebec  and  Ontario,  the  big 
timber  provinces  up  there,  to  form  a 
trade  consortium  to  expand  our  mar- 
kets on  the  Pacific  Rim. 

Well,  we  sent  that  letter  about  a 
year  ago  and  they  have  not  answered 
it.  They  have  not  even  answered  It.  It . 
was  signed  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  our  region. 

So  I  am  going  to  try  again.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  from  Idaho  and  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  and  other  places 
will  join  me  again.  This  time,  maybe 
instead  of  writing  to  the  Minister  of 
Forests  in  the  Province  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, we  will  write  to  Premier 
Donald  Getty  of  Alberta,  Premier  Wil- 
liam Bennett  of  British  Columbia,  and 
Premier  Grant  Devine  of  Saskachewan 
and  see  if  they  will  not  join  us  in 
trying  to  expand  our  market  which 
will  help  oversupply,  and  we  will  keep 
our  two  great  countries,  with  the  long- 
est unprotected  border  in  the  world,  as 
good  neighbors.  We  should  come  to- 
gether in  this  consortium. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Idaho, 
along  with  the  trade  bill  which  we  are 
going  to  be  considering,  let  us  try 
again  to  come  together  as  good  neigh- 
bors with  our  friends  to  the  north  and 
form  this  trade  consortium  and 
expand  markets  overseas.  With  the 
dropping  dollar,  it  really  might  be  a 
good  time  to  form  this  consortium. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Idaho  for  his  leadership 
and  his  generosity  with  the  time  that 
the  gentleman  has  given  me  here  in 
this  late  afternoon. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Montana.  My  col- 
league's district  in  Montana  is  much 
like  my  district  in  north  and  north 
central  Idaho,  made  up  of  large  ex- 
panses of  public  land,  U.S.  Forest 
Service  land,  an  area  that  has  built  its 
economy  off  a  timber  base  and  built 
the  whole  general  economy  of  the 
region  from  the  productivity  of  its 
work  forces  and  its  mills  and  its  forest 
products  base.  Of  course,  now  that 
base  remains,  but  the  ability  to  market 
it  and  to  move  it  to  market  profitably 
is  clearly  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  now  like  to  rec- 
ognize my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  Rod  Chakdler.  who  has 
been  active  in  this  issue  with  many  of 


us  in  the  House.  He,  too.  represents  a 
State  that  is  one  of  the  larger  of  the 
softwood  timber  producing  States  of 
our  Nation.  Like  I  and  the  gentleman 
from  Montana,  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
perienced, with  many  of  the  people  he 
represents,  the  similar  kind  of  difficul- 
ties that  we  experience. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  for  arranging  time  for  this  spe- 
cial order,  and  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  excellent  remarks,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  as  well. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  10,  negotia- 
tors from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  sit  down  here  in  Washing- 
ton to  discuss,  once  again,  the  contro- 
versy that  surrounds  Canadian 
softwood  lumber  imports.  I  have  one 
simple  message  for  our  Canadian 
friends,  Mr.  Speaker:  "Please  be  fair 
with  us." 

Since  1975,  Canadian  lumber  im- 
ports have  risen  from  19  percent  of 
United  States  consumption  to  about  34 
percent.  Since  1977.  629  sawmills  have 
closed  and  30,000  U.S.  lumber  industry 
workers  have  lost  their  jobs. 

After  reviewing  all  the  arguments 
and  all  the  facts  as  I  could,  I  am 
forced  to  keep  coming  back  to  Canadi- 
an stumpage  prices  and  Canada's 
method  of  pricing. 

In  the  United  States,  we  employ  a 
competitive  bidding  process.  Canada 
does  not.  Their  stumpage  prices,  as 
stated  in  an  ITC  report  last  October, 
are  one-tenth  that  of  U.S.  prices. 

Now  maybe  Canada  is  not  guilty  of 
"dumping"  as  our  trade  statutes  would 
define  the  term.  But  the  relationship 
between  our  countries  just  isn't  fair. 
How  can  it  be  that  Canada's  timber 
lands  and  mills  are  farther  from  the 
marketplace  than  ours,  and  their  pro- 
duction costs  and  productivity  levels  . 
are  comparable  to  ours,  and  yet,  Cana- 
dian producers  can  charge  from  $23  to 
$76  less  than  United  States  producers 
can  for  similar  lumber? 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  neighbors  to  the 
north  must  understand  our  message. 
It  iB  a  call  for  fairness,  and  the  time  is 
now.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
thank  again  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington for  joining  with  us  in  this  spe- 
cial order  and  for  bringing  out  some 
very,  very  essential  points  in  the  mar- 
keting methods  and  the  utilization  of 
the  Canadian  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  now  like  to  rec- 
ognize another  colleague  of  mine  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  Al  Swipt. 
who  has  shown  real  leadership  in  this 
area  and  expressed  great  concern  as  it 
relates  to  this  vital  industry  to  his 
State  and  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  joining  with  ui 
in  this  special  order  this  evening. 
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Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  let  me  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of 
this  issue  in  Congress.  We  in  the 
Northwest  tend  to  think  it  is  a  North- 
west problem.  I  suppose  the  timber 
people  in  the  Southeast  think  it  is  a 
Southeast  problem,  and  those  who  live 
in  the  Northeast  believe  it  is  that.  The 
fact  is  that  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
has  been  a  leader  for  all  three  of  those 
regions  of  the  country  on  this  issue, 
and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  taking 
this  special  order  so  that  we  might  ad- 
dress this  problem  tonight. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  made  the  basic  essential 
point:  We  are  not  here  asking  for  pro- 
tectionism. We  are  asking  for  fairness 
in  trade. 

Our  lumber  people  today  and  our 
timber  people  are  paying,  in  round  fig- 
ures, $180  a  thousand  for  the  trees  on 
the  stump.  Their  competitors  in 
Canada  are  paying  $6  a  thousand  on 
the  stump,  approximately.  When  your 
raw  material  costs  are  that  different 
In  price,  it  is  going  to  be  very,  very 
hard  to  compete  with  an  ultimate 
manufactured  product  in  the  market- 
place. 

Our  people  are  paying  what  the 
market  will  bear,  a  bidding  process  in 
this  country.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  not  trying  to  do  that.  It  is  sell- 
ing it  at  an  arbitrary  fixed  figure.  And 
if  there  is  any  definition  of  "subsidy." 
that  has  to  be  it.  And  we  are  not  here 
asking  for  some  kind  of  protectionism. 
We  are  here  asking  for  fair  trade 
within  our  free  trade  policy. 

Nor  are  we  talking  about  huge  cor- 
porations. We  are  talking  about  saw- 
mills. A  big  one  hires  100  employees.  A 
huge  one  will  hire  300  to  400.  The  av- 
erage in  my  district  may  employ  30  to 
60  employees,  some  of  that  seasonally. 
And  it  is  true  they  are  hurt  by  other 
things.  They  are  hurt  by  transporta- 
tion costs,  the  patterns  of  which  have 
changed  in  recent  years,  and  they 
were  seriously  hurt  by  the  last  reces- 
sion. High  interest  rates  always  cause 
terrible  problems  in  this  particular  in- 
dustry. 

This  Is  something  that  is  coming  on 
top  of  that  and  making  their  survival 
increasingly  a  questionable  thing. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  the  Canadian  timber  industry 
is  having  problems  too.  Some  of  the 
very  problems  that  are  affecting  the 
United  States  timber  industry  are  af- 
fecting the  Canadian  timber  industry, 

as  well. 

But  their  government  is  helping 
them.  The  Canadian  Government  is 
helping  their  industry  and  In  a  way 
that  we  disagree  with,  and  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  disagree  with 
their  method  of  help,  direct  subsidy  of 
the    raw    product.    But   our   country 


needs  to  help  our  people,  as  well,  as  I 
say.  not  in  a  protectionist  way,  but  in  a 
way  that  would  argue  that  we  should 
have  a  fair  shot  and  those  subsidies 
should  cease. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  pomt 
that  is  tangential  to  this.  People  may 
think  that  this  is  a  regional  problem.  I 
mentioned  three  regions  of  the  coun- 
try that  are  affected  by  it.  and  in  that 
sense,  it  is  regional,  but  we  also  heard 
this  evening  from  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle],  and  we  will  hear 
again  this  evening  from  the  other  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  concerning  the 
problem  that  is  beginning  to  develop 
in  the  oil-producing  States,  particular- 
ly among  the  small  producers. 

It  may  well  be  that  they  could  sit 
here  and  say.  "What  concern  is  it  of 
ours  that  the  small  mills  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,   in  the  Southeast  and  in 
the   Northeast   are   having   trouble?" 
And   we   could   stand   here   and   say. 
"What  business  is  it  of  ours  that  the 
small  oil  producer  is  having  trouble  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana?" 
And    I   suppose    the    people    in    New 
Jersey  could  say.  "Why  should  it  be 
any  business  of  ours  that  rural  Amer- 
ica has  a  difficult  problem  with  its 
telephone  rates  that  urban  areas  do 
not  have?"  and  those  rural  areas  could 
respond.  "Why  should  we  care  at  all 
about  the  toxic  waste  problems  that 
are  perhaps  the  worst  in  the  country 
in  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey?"  And  per- 
haps people  in  tmizX  America  could 
say.  "Why  should  we  be  subsidizing 
UMTA  in  the  urban  areas?"  And  the 
urban  areas  could  say.  "Why  should 
we  care  about  the  milk  support  pro- 
grams and  other  agricultural  support 
programs  across  America?" 

Well,  the  reason  we  should  all  care  is 
that  this  is  a  nation,  and  our  federal 
system  says  we  have  to  care  about  the 
problems  that  other  people  have.  And 
as  we  from  the  Northwest  stand  here 
tonight  and  make  an  appeal  for  some 
understanding    from    our    colleagues 
who  do  not  have  these  particular  sets 
of  problems.  I  think  it  is  worthwhile 
our  acknowledging  that  other  regions 
have   other   problems,    and   we   care 
about  those,  too.  We  will  try  to  be 
there  to  assist  them  as  they  deal  with 
providing  the  kinds  of  economies  in  all 
of  the  regions  of  this  country  that 
mean  the  United  States  is  prosperous 
and  the  problems  of  its  people  can  be 
met.  whether  that  be  education  or 
food  or  health,  because  it  is  a  Federal 
program  and  we  are  going  to  help  each 
other. 

I  do  not  stand  here  feeling  anything 
but  pride  in  making  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  one  of  the  major  economic 
problems  on  the  part  of  the  North- 
west, but  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
I  am  listening  to  what  your  problems 
are.  as  well.  You  will  get  a  fair  hearing 
with  me,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  listen- 
ing with  some  care  to  the  problems 


that  we  are  talking  to  you  about  that 
are  affecting  our  country,  as  well. 

Again,  my  congratulations  and 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
for  bringing  this  special  order  to  the 
floor.  I  think  we  are  discussing  some 
things  that  are  terribly  important,  not 
only  to  our  own  people  but  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington.  I 
think  the  gentleman  makes  a  critical 
point  when  he  says  this  is  not  a  re- 
gional problem.  In  fact,  it  is  not  just  a 
national  problem.  It  is  nearly  a  hemi- 
spherical problem  because  the  forest 
product-producing  regions  of  this 
hemisphere  primarily  reside— in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  at  least— in  the 
United  States  and  the  western  por- 
tions of  Canada,  with  some  areas  in 
the  central  eastern  portions  of 
Canada. 

As  the  need  for  wood  products 
grows,  as  our  population  grows,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  an  orderly  marketing 
system,  in  large  part  controlled  by  the 
market  process  without  the  subsidy  of 
a  government,  is  going  to  be  critical  in 
the  pricing  of  those  products  and  the 
availability  of  stick-built  homes  in  the 
future  of  our  country  and  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children.  That 
is  part  of  the  issue  that  is  bound 
within  the  type  of  concern  that  we  ex- 
press here  tonight. 

The  rate  of  cut  that  goes  on  in 
Canada,  the  inability  of  our  industry 
to  stay  alive,  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining a  balanced  industry  within  the 
hemisphere  becomes  all  part  of  the 
current  forest  products  crisis  that  we 
speak  of  tonight. 

This  is  not  something  that  just  oc- 
curred yesterday  or  the  day  before.  It 
is  an  issue  that  has  been  building  for 
several  years  as  the  value  of  the  dollar 
increased  and  as  that  changed  the  eco- 
nomic environment,  the  difficulties  of 
the  industries  and  their  relationships 
to  the  Governments,  l)0th  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  began  to 
expose  or  at  least  produce  those  diffi- 
culties. 

In  December  of  1984.  my  colleague 
from  Oregon.  Jim  Weaver,  who  is  with 
us  tonight,  held  a  hearing  in  Portland. 
OR,  the  first  hearing,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, of  that  kind  about  the  impend- 
ing crisis  in  the  forest  products  indus- 
try. I  joined  my  colleague  in  Portland 
for  that  hearing,  and  it  was  from  that 
that  we  introduced  the  first  legislation 
to  be  introduced  here  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Congress  dealing  with  the 
forest  products  problem  and  the  crisis 
with  the  industry. 

Since  that  time,  I  guess  one  could 
say  an  awful  lot  of  logs  have  been  cut. 
But  in  the  process  of  those  logs  being 
cut  and  the  billions  of  board  feet  of 
softwood  timber  pouring  into  this 
country  from  Canada,  the  problem  has 
not  improved.  In  fact,  it  has  increas- 


ingly worsened,  to  a  point  where  now  I 
think  it  can  only  be  termed  a  crisis  sit- 
uation In  which  it  is  now  debatable 
whether  the  forest  products  industry 
of  this  country,  with  the  kinds  of 
losses  it  has  experienced  not  only  in 
dollar  assets  but  in  the  human  losses 
with  the  work  force,  can  sustain  itself 
much  longer  without  some  direct  re- 
sponse from  our  Government  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. 

So  it  is  my  privilege  to  have  with  me 
tonight  in  this  special  order  my  col- 
league from  Oregon,  Jim  Weaver,  who 
has  led  oftentimes  with  his  chin  on 
this  issue,  but  I  think  he  has  in  large 
part  been  proven  correct  in  saying  in 
1984  and  in  1985  and  now  in  1986  that 
the  problem  is  a  long  way  from  being 
solved  and  it  is  time  we  come  together 
as  two  nations  to  deal  with  it  forth- 
rightly  and  to  recognize  that  one 
nation  cannot  feed  upon  another  or 
feed  upon  another's  marketplace  long 
term  without  the  kinds  of  benefit 
gained  from  that  growing  sour  in  the 
mouth,  as  it  is  now  with  the  producers 
and  the  work  force  in  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  of  our  country. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  being  with 
us. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho,  my  friend,  who  has 
worked  so  long  and  hard  on  this  issue 
and  who  has  given  great  leadership  on 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say.  in  ad- 
dressing the  gentleman  as  the  coau- 
thor of  our  bill  on  Canadian  lumber 
imports,  that  what  our  bill  does  is 
simply  guarantee  the  market  share  for 
both  U.S.  producers  and  Canadian  pro- 
ducers that  they  have  always  had. 
This  is  not  a  restrictive  bill.  It  just 
simply  says.  "Here  is  the  market  share 
for  the  U.S.  producer,  the  Canadian 
producer,  let  us  keep  it  at  that  level." 
If  we  do  not.  the  overproduction  that 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  cited  in  his 
original  remarks  is  going  to  drown  us 
both,  both  the  Canadian  and  the 
American  producers.  It  already  is 
drowning  us. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  the 
central  fact  of  being  swamped  by  in- 
creased Canadian  lumber  imports  into 
the  United  States  has  had  devastating 
results,  unemployment,  mill  closures, 
reduced  wages,  in  such  communities— 
and  these  are  communities  of  people 
with  homes  and  schools  and  hospitals, 
of  grandparents,  who  are  now,  in 
many  instances,  without  basic  indus- 
tries, such  as  Oakridge.  OR.  lost  its 
last  mill.  Mapleton,  where  Champion 
closed  Its  mill,  Lebanon,  Sweet  Home, 
Philomath.  Coos  Bay.  a  great  port  city 
in  North  Bend,  its  sister  city  on  that 
great  bay,  devastated  by  mill  closure 
after  mill  closure,  Reedsport.  Gardi- 
ner, Sutherlin,  Cottage  Grove.  Spring- 
field, communities  that  I  could  name 
on  that  have  been  so  hurt  by  this  over- 
supply  at  a  time,  as  my  colleague  from 


Idaho  has  said,  the  demand  for  wood 
products  in  the  United  States  is  at  one 
of  its  all-time  highs,  at  44  billion  board 
feet.  Our  mills  should  be  humming  24 
hours  a  day.  365  days  a  year,  instead 
of  being  depressed. 

And  I  want  to  emphasize  something 
that  I  do  not  think  is  clearly  under- 
stood, that  not  only  are  markets  being 
taken  away  from  American  mills  but 
the  price  has  been  pressed  down  by 
oversupply.  and  this  has  not  only 
caused  mill  closures  and  unemploy- 
ment but  it  is  now  generating  drastic 
wage  cuts. 

George  Weyerhaeuser,  the  president 
of  Weyerhaeuser,  the  largest  lumber 
company  in  this  country,  came  down 
to  Springfield.  OR.  in  the  heart  of  my 
congressional  district,  a  week  or  so 
ago.  and  addressed  700  lumber  workers 
who  work  for  Weyerhaeuser  and  told 
them  that  because  of  competitive 
forces.  Canadian  lumber  selling  cheap- 
er in  this  country,  that  Weyerhaeuser 
must  drastically  reduce  the  wages  of 
the  workers  in  their  mills.  We  are  talk- 
ing now  about  thousands  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  workers,  not 
only  in  my  congressional  district  but 
in  mills  all  over  the  Northwest,  as 
much  as  a  35-percent  wage  cut.  Now. 
these  people  cannot  live,  their  stand- 
ards of  living  will  be  devastated  if  this 
happens. 

Now,  I  would  like  briefly,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  report  on  the  meeting  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Congres- 
sional Interparliamentary  Group  In 
Tucson  this  weekend.  One  of  the 
major  issues  of  that  group,  the  Cana- 
dian Members  of  Parliament  and  the 
American  Members  of  Congress,  for 
the  past  5  years,  has  been  Canadian 
lumber  imports,  and  they  have  dis- 
cussed stumpage  prices,  railroad 
prices,  transportation,  and  so  forth, 
but  this  time  the  American  delegation 
said,  looking  their  friends  from 
Canada  in  the  eye; 

We  both  have  a  problem.  It  is  not  only  our 
mills  that  are  going  to  close  and  our  prices 
reduced  and  our  wages  cut,  but  that  will 
soon  happen  and  Is  happening  already  In 
Canada.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 

I  made  a  statement  to  our  friends, 
the  Canadians,  saying,  "This  problem 
affects  us  both.  Let  us  together  search 
for  a  solution."  I  did  not  want  to  be 
antagonistic.  This  way  my  first  time  as 
a  member  of  that  delegation.  I  wanted 
to  bring  the  Canadians  in  and  work 
with  them. 

This  whole  theme  was  endorsed  by 
other  Members,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  Jim  McClure.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  Prank  Murkowski.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Mack  Matting- 
LY.  all  felt  this  approach  was  the  one 
that  would  produce  the  greatest  re- 
sults, and  the  Canadians  responded  in 
kind.  They  said.  "Yes.  we  recognize 
that,  let  us  not  argue,  let  us  see  what 
we  can  do  about  it." 


We  agreed  to  agree  and  work  on  so- 
lutions jointly.  It  is  a  start.  That  is  all 
it  was.  I  told  them  overproduction 
being  the  problem,  the  only  way  we 
could  presently  cure  overproduction  in 
the  United  SUtes  was  at  our  borders, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  be  protectionist 
if  we  can  at  all  help  it.  We  may  be 
forced  to. 

a  2005 
But  we  would  prefer  a  better  solu- 
tion than  that. 

I  recommended  In  my  concluding  re- 
marks at  that  meeting  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  in  Tucson  this 
weekend  that  we  begin  with  one  step, 
and  that  is  to  ban  the  export  of  logs, 
round  logs,  unfinished  by  our  mills  by 
our  capital,  by  our  labor.  With  our 
trade  imbalances,  both  nations, 
Canada  and  the  United  SUtes.  have 
trade  imbalances  with  Japan  of  hor- 
rendous amounts  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, of  $50  billion,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  us  to  be  a  manufacturing 
nation  and  manufacture  our  trees  into 
finished  wood  products  and  then  sell 
them  to  Japan. 

The  American  delegation  of  the  Sen- 
ators that  I  have  mentioned  previously 
said  that  was  an  excellent  idea.  The 
Canadians  felt  it  was  a  good  idea  and 
that  we  should  work  on  it.  I  commend 
this  as  a  beginning  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem  that  we  manufacture  our 
own  timber  in  this  country  and  sell 
the  finished  product.  This  would  mean 
thousands  of  new  manufacturing  jobs, 
and  would  certainly  alleviate  a  part  of 
the  problem  our  mills  and  workers 
face  today. 

I  again  thank  my  friend  from  Idaho 
for  his  leadership  here  and  for  this 
special  order. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Oregon  for  the  time  he 
has  spent  with  this  issue,  the  thought 
that  he  has  put  into  it.  and  certainly 
the  hard  work  that  has  involved  him 
with  an  issue  that  is  not  only  critical 
to  Oregon  as  he  mentioned,  but  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  Northeast,  and 
the  Southeast  of  this  country. 

There  were  several  other  of  our  col- 
leagues who  had  wished  to  join  us  to- 
night, but  with  the  lateness  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  could  not.  I 
would  ask  that  they  be  included  in  the 
special  order  under  General  Leave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  closing,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  economic 
impact  that  goes  on  when  we  fail  to 
allow  the  wise  and  effective  marketing 
of  our  natural  resources  on  our  public 
lands,  not  only  for  the  jobs  they 
create,  for  the  capital  they  ultimately 
generate,  but  for  the  return  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

In  the  State  of  Idaho,  the  State  I 
represent,  we  are  considered  the  fifth 
largest  softwood  producer  in  the 
Nation.  The  forest  products  Industry 
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makes  up  about  one-fourth  of  Idaho's 
nonf  arm  economic  base. 

We  are  not  a  large  State  in  popula- 
tion of  just  nearly  1  million  people;  we 
are  large  in  land  and  large  in  resource, 
and  one  of  those  great  resources  are 
the  trees  that  grow  on  both  our  pri- 
vate. State,  and  public  lands. 

Idaho  has  about  14,000  people  em- 
ployed in  the  lumber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts industry.  They  include  some  3,000 
In  contractors  and  logging  camp  areas: 
6,900  in  sawmill  and  planing  mill  work- 
ers; 1,200  in  the  building  industry  that 
utilizes  the  product;  and  about  an- 
other 2,900  in  the  overall  lumber  in- 
dustry. That  is  critical  to  Idaho.  Those 
are  very,  very  large  numbers  to  a  SUte 
like  mine.  Jobs  that  are  currently 
today  hanging  on  the  thin  edge  of  the 
industries  they  work  for.  being  able  to 
continue  to  produce  in  this  current 
market  situation. 

Idaho's  timber  industry  is  important 
not  just  to  Idaho  but  to  the  Nation  be- 
cause most  of  our  product  is  shipped 
nationwide.  Twenty  truckloads  of  logs 
produce  a  $20.000-per-year  job  in  the 
forest  products  industry.  Plus  $1,600 
to  Idaho  schools  and  roads,  plus  $4,800 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  That  is  a  critical 
figure.  A  Government  and  a  Congress 
and  this  House  that  now  struggles 
with  a  $200-billion  deficit,  a  strong 
effort  to  control  that  deficit  and  to  im- 
prove Federal  revenues,  we  have  trade 
policy  that  has  not  been  willing  to 
stem  the  tide  of  the  flow  of  Canadian 
timber  coming  into  this  country,  that 
has  greatly  eroded  the  ability  of  our 
forest  products  industry  to  harvest  on 
public  lands.  That  has  clearly  dimin- 
ished the  amount  of  dollars  returning 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the 
utilization  of  that  public  resource,  the 
wood  product. 

Of  course,  helping  drive  down  the 
revenues,  and  because  those  people 
are  unemployed,  out  of  work,  they 
find  themselves  having  to  seek  support 
and  assistance  at  the  State  level  and 
with  the  Federal  resource. 

All  of  these  things  combined  speak 
very  clearly  to  a  fact  that  this  Nation 
needs  a  policy  that  is  in  part  embodied 
in  legislation  that  this  Congress  has 
produced,  and  I  recognize  and  wish  to 
compliment  my  colleague  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Trade  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,    Congressman    Sam    Gib- 
bons of  Florida,  who  could  not  be  with 
us  tonight  because  of  another  engage- 
ment, but  who  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion, passed  it  through  that  subcom- 
mittee and  it  now  resides  in  House 
Ways  and  Means  and  we  hope  will 
move  soon.  It  recognizes  that  coun- 
tries that  openly  subsidize,  through 
whatever   method,   their   natural   re- 
source for  the  purpose  of  moving  it 
into  world  markets  in  a  noncompeti- 
tive, depressed- price  method,  as  our 
Canadian  friends  are  currently  doing 
with  their  forest  products,  can  be  sub- 


ject to  a  countervailing  duty  to  the 
amount  of  that  subsidy  that  that 
nation  chooses  to  allow  that  particular 
industry  and  that  particular  resource. 
This  Congress  is  making  an  effort  to 
move.  This  administration  is  finally 
beginning  to  recognize  that  this  is  a 
critical  issue  not  only  to  Idaho  and  to 
Oregon  and  to  Washington,  but  to 
States  around  this  country.  To  the 
overall  economy  of  our  country.  We 
must  move  this  year,  in  1986.  if  we  are 
going  to  salvage  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry of  our  country  and  save  those 
jobs  that  are  currently  working  and 
that  should  be  working  if  we  are  at  2 
million  housing  starts  and  recognizing 
a  time  when  we  should  be  at  full  pro- 
duction in  our  forest  products  indus- 
try. 

I  want  to  once  again  thank  my  col- 
leagues who  have  joined  me  tonight  in 
this  special  order  and  for  participating 
directly  with  us  in  this  most  critical 
issue.  I  would  enlist  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate  as  we  move  forward  with 
trade  legislation  in  the  coming  days,  to 
deal   directly  with  our  friends  from 
Canada  in  recognizing  our  long  and 
valued    friendship,    but    asking    that 
they  support  and  work  with  us  in  a  co- 
operative venture  to  bring  balance  to 
this  industry,  balance  to  the  harvest 
of  the  natural  resource  of  our  forest 
products  in  this  hemisphere,  and  rec- 
ognize that  it  should  be  our  goal  and 
our  responsibility  to  make  sure  that 
the  growing  timber  of  our  public  lands 
throughout  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
ao-e  a  hemispherical  asset  that  demand 
not  only  wise  management,  but  pru- 
dent and  just  marketing. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]  and  other  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body  to  address  the 
Issue  of  subsidized  imported  Canadian  lumber. 
There  are  in  tact  many  of  us  who  have  com- 
fTiented  on  many  occasions  during  the  99th 
Congress  on  a  situation  which  has  become  a 
paramount  concern  from  the  west  coast 
straight  across  this  country  to  the  east  coast 
and  the  State  of  Maine. 

As  we  enter  the  third  round  of  lumber  nego- 
tiations. Vne  administration  must  recognize  that 
33,000  jobs  have  been  lost  in  recent  years 
because  of  Canadian  imports.  Our  lumber  bal- 
ance of  trade  has  rapidly  plummeted  from  a 
surplus  of  $400  million  in  1980  to  a  $2  billion 
deficit  by  the  end  of  1985.  There  is  a  strong 
and  broadly  held  belief  that,  if  progress  is  not 
achieved  in  the  cun-ent  negotiating  session 
with  the  Canadians  on  March  12.  that  legisla- 
tion will  be  our  only  recourse  to  show  we  are 
serious. 

In  Maine,  similar  to  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, we  have  lost  dozens  of  midsized  lumber 
firrns  in  recent  years,  in  all  about  one-fourth  of 
our  companies.  It  is  astounding  we  have  al- 
lowed Canadian  wood,  imported  mostly  from 
Quebec  and  New  Bnjnswick,  to  comprise  over 
80  percent  of  our  mart<et.  When  we  consider 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  a  similar  cost  of  production  for  their 


wood,  and  Ihat  we  have  a  natural  advantage, 
particularly  in  Maine,  in  being  closer  to  the 
wood  product  marKets,  it  becomes  evident 
that  there  is  a  serious  underlying  probtem  that 
needs  immediate  correction. 

The  problem  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  Government  owns  almost  95  per- 
cent of  its  timber,  and  sells  the  rights  to  har- 
vest this  timber  at  about  10  percent  of  the 
harvest  cost  in  the  United  States.  Canadian 
production  has  doubled  in  the  past  10  years, 
¥»ith  two-thirds  of  this  production  now  export- 
ed to  the  United  States.  Clearty  Canada's 
rrarket  success  in  the  United  States  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  firms  and  our  workers. 

In  the  last  6  years  alone,  over  250  lumber 
mills   have  closed  their  doors,   and   30,000 
workers  have  lost  their  jobs.  Imports  have  in- 
creased from  19  percent  of  the  U.S.  market 
share  in  1975  to  33  percent  in  1985.  Coming 
on  top  of  Canada's  advantages  attributed  to 
the  high  value  of  the  United  States  dollar,  the 
overall  effect  has  been  crippling  to  the  ability 
of  ttie  U.S.  lumber  manufacturers  to  compete. 
I  am  reminded  that  last  sumnwr,  Commerce 
Secretary  Baldrige  met  with  over  60  Members 
of  the   House  and  Senate  to  discuss  this 
issue,  and  to  learn  about  the  thousands  of 
jobs  we  had  lost  in  our  districts,  and  the  mil- 
Ikjns   of   dollars   lost   in   economic   benefits. 
What  the  adminisuation  also  started  to  hear 
was  than  unless  sutistantive  progress  can  be 
achieved  through  negotiatkjns,  Congress  will 
move    forward    qukikly    with    legislation    to 
achieve  fair  trade   for  our  lumber  industry. 
There  simply  must  be  a  response  from  this 
Government  to  con^ect  this  obvious  and  seri- 
ous trade  inequity  which  is  letting  Canada 
walk  away  with  our  own  lumber  market. 

Lumber  is  but  one  of  several  issues  the 
State  of  Maine  is  concerned  about  with  re- 
spect to  trade  with  Canada.   As  a  border 
State,  the  policies  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
north  severely  affect  our  State's  economy  and 
Its   principal   industries— the   potato,   lumber, 
and  fishing  industries.  I  have  deep  concerns 
atXHjt  the  current  free  trade  arrangement  ne- 
gotiations with  Canada,  and  I  fully  expect  to 
see  tangible  progress  made  in  the  ongoing  bi- 
lateral negotiations  on  lumber  as  a  firm  indica- 
tion of  what  broader  negotiations  hope  to  ac- 
complish. If  Canada  wants  free  trade,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  tfiey  do,  the  Ca- 
nadian subsidies  cannot  continue  unchanged. 
Responding  to  the  situation  we  face  with 
Canadian  Imports  is  imperative,  and  if  negoti- 
ating fails,  a  legislative  remedy  will  be  sought 
Continued  adherence  to  outdated  international 
macroeconomic  theories  won't  give  the  thou- 
sands of  lumber  suppliers  and  millworkers  in 
this  country  their  jobs  back.  Only  direct  action 
to  restore  a  level  of  fairness  to  our  current 
trade  situation  will  get  the  lumber  industry 
where  it  deserves  to  be:  on  equal  footing  with 
its  Canadian  competition. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr,  Speaker,  trade 
issues  have  dominated  a  large  portion  of  the 
99th  Congress'  attention.  We  have  debated 
quotas  and  tariffs  on  textile  and  apparel  prod- 
ucts, autos,  steel,  shoes  and  a  variety  of  agri- 
cultural products.  Our  1985  trade  deficit  now 
totals  $1 50  kiillion,  and  has  cost  us  many  jobs 
in  many  different  sectors  of  our  economy.  This 
is  a  problem  that  has  been  growing  over  the 


past  several  years,  and  it  will  require  our  im- 
iTwdiate  attentkjn  if  we  are  to  prevent  it  from 
getting  worse. 

The  only  solution  that  this  Congress  has 
been  able  to  come  up  with  is  protectionism 
But  protectionist  legislation  is  not  an  answer 
for  the  problems  we  face  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. One  in  five  jobs  in  Oregon  is  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  related  to  trade.  In  an  effort 
to  protect  products  indigenous  to  other  parts 
of  the  country,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
timber  industry  upon  whk:h  we  rely  are  to  be 
held  out  as  a  sacrifice.  As  a  representative  of 
that  region,  1  feel  that  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  k>ok  out  for 
American  interests  and  protect  Anfierican  liveli- 
hoods. 

In  the  course  of  tfie  trade  debates  here  in 
the  Congress,  much  of  the  attention  has  been 
focused  on  our  trading  partners  in  tfie  Far 
East  and  the  lesser  developed  countries.  If 
one  were  to  listen  closely  to  the  debates,  the 
impression  might  be  that  the  only  problems 
we  are  facing  come  from  those  regions.  Our 
enemies  are  dear,  the  solutions  are  easy. 

But  what  of  our  own  backyard?  The  largest 
trading  partner  of  the  United  States  is 
Canada,  with  total  business  across  our  bor- 
ders totaling  over  $120  billion.  The  Canadians 
have  a  trade  surplus  over  us.  Although  it  is 
decreasing  in  our  favor,  it  is  a  surplus  none- 
theless. 

For  too  long  we  have  raked  our  enemies 
over  the  coals,  yet  we  allow  this  cun-ent  unfair 
situatk>n  in  the  timber  industry  to  persist  with- 
out any  relief  in  sight. 

The  administratkjn  has  just  started  the 
second  round  of  new  trade  talks  with  the  Ca- 
nadian Governnwnt  at  the  request  of  Prime 
Minister  Mulroney.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
eager  to  start  these  talks  because  of  the  fall- 
ing trade  surplus  with  the  United  States  and 
his  desire  to  have  a  completely  open  trade  re- 
lationship between  our  two  countries.  The 
Reagan  administration  is  taking  these  talks 
very  serk^usly,  as  demonstrated  by  recalling 
Ambassador  Peter  Murphy  from  Geneva  to 
head  our  delegation. 

Regardless  of  what  actions  are  taken  during 
ttie  course  of  these  negotiations,  they  will  not 
be  successful  unless,  and  until,  the  Canadian 
timtier  practices  are  seriously  discussed  and 
negotiated  openly  and  fairly.  According  to  the 
International  Trade  Commission  (ITC),  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  subsidizes  their  timber  op- 
erations. As  a  result,  timber  industries  located 
in  Canada  are  selling  their  products  on  the 
U.S.  markets  at  prices  that  undercut  our  own 
producers.  They  pay  stumpage  rates  that  are 
often  no  more  than  10  cents  on  the  dollar 
compared  to  U.S.  stumpage  costs.  Their  refor- 
estation practices  and  regulations  are  less  re- 
strictive than  those  that  producers  in  the 
United  States  face.  Their  timber  products  are 
transported  on  the  Canadian  national  railroad 
at  a  substantial  cost  advantage.  As  a  result. 
Canadian  producers  have  built-in  advantages 
in  their  price  structures  that  are  very  difficult 
for  the  American  timber  industry  to  overconw. 
The  ITC  later  revised  its  1985  investigation 
into  this  matter.  In  this  revision,  the  Commis- 
sion states  that  Western  United  States  and 
British  Columbia  sawmills  are  about  equal  in 
their  efficiency,  this  in  spite  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  jobs  that  have  been  lost  in  our 


timber  industries  over  the  past  few  years.  This 
finding  supports  the  view  that  Canadian 
lumber  exporters  benefit  from  Government 
subsidies  which  allow  them  to  charge  less 
money  for  their  products  than  their  counter- 
parts in  the  United  States. 

Oregon's  economy,  like  those  of  ttie  other 
States  in  the  regk>n.  has  been  devastated  by 
the  recessions  of  the  late  seventies  and  early 
eighties.  Our  economy  is  heavily  reliant  upon 
interest  rate  sensitive  industries  such  as 
timber  and  housing.  Record  budget  deficits 
drove  up  real  interest  rates  and  inflated  the 
value  of  ttie  dollar.  This  forced  our  businesses 
to  close  or  move  operations  overseas. 

In  the  past  few  years,  more  than  50  mills 
have  closed  throughout  Oregon,  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs.  The  ripple  ef- 
fects ol  these  losses  on  retail  business, 
school  districts,  and  communities  throughout 
the  State  have  been  severe,  and  are  continu- 
ing. 

1  am  here  to  discuss  the  effecU  on  Oregon, 
but  this  is  not  a  problem  that  has  hurt  just  my 
state  or  district.  The  effects  are  being  felt  by 
timber  mills  all  over  the  country.  It  has  hurt 
operators  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia,  from 
New  York  to  Alaska.  It  is  a  problem  that  has 
wide  ranging  ramifk^tions  on  a  variety  of  in- 
dustries throughout  the  country. 

I  have  supported  all  efforts  toward  a  negoti- 
ated solution  to  this  problem  Along  with  many 
of  my  colleagues.  1  have  sent  letters  to  the 
President,  Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Baldrige.  Trade  Representative 
Yeutter.  and  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  urging 
them  to  address  our  concerns  dunng  the 
course  of  their  negotiations.  It  is  Important  for 
the  negotiators  to  realize  that  there  can  be  no 
new  trade  agreement  between  our  two  coun- 
tries until  this  problem  is  resolved. 

Protectionist  activities  are  not  the  answer  to 
the  problem.  The  trade  relationship  between 
our  two  countries  is  too  significant  to  have 
any  beneficial  effects  through  threats.  But  we 
are  at  a  point  where  some  action  must  be 
taken  to  protect  the  interests  ol  our  business- 
es and  citizens. 

The  Offk»  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
[USTR]  has  pursued  section  301  investiga- 
tions, and  has  found  proof  of  the  alle9atk>n8 
against  the  Canadian  Government.  It  is  now 
important  for  the  Preaident  to  act  upon  the 
findings  of  the  USTR  and  the  ITC  and  take 
strong,  corrective  measures  to  protect  Ameri- 
can Interests.  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  IS  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
[GATT],  and  does  not  represent  the  unilateral 
action  that  is  strictly  prohibited  by  this  interna- 
tional treaty.  Ambassador  Murphy  and  his  del- 
egation must  impress  upon  their  counterparts 
our  right  to  act  to  protect  our  own  Interests 
unless  changes  are  made. 

The  Senate  should  reject  any  proposed  bi- 
lateral trade  agreement  between  our  two 
countnes  unless  this  issue  is  adequately  re- 
solved. These  talks  were  started  at  the  behest 
of  the  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  in  an  effort  to 
promote  a  free-trade  zone.  It  is  important  for 
the  Canadian  Government  to  realize  that  there 
can  be  no  free  trade  unless  there  is  fair  trade. 
There  is  very  little  that  we  in  the  House  can 
do  directly  to  force  the  Canadian  Government 
to  change  its  position  on  this  subject.  We  can 


present  the  facts  and  hope  that  reasonable 
minds  will  take  over  and  do  the  nght  thing. 
But  we  do  have  alternatrves  available  to  us— 
alternatives  that  should  be  contMered  and 
used  when  necessary. 

But  the  most  important  step  that  tNt  Con- 
gren  can  take  is  to  do  sonfiething  about  our 
Federal  deficit  and  the  national  debt  Regard- 
less of  any  other  actions  we  take,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  runaway  deficits  we  will  never 
be  able  to  adequately  resolve  this  situation. 

1  have  just  received  a  copy  ol  a  study  un- 
dertaken by  Governor  Atiyeh's  office  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  continued  high  Federal  deft- 
cits  on  Oregon's  economy.  I  feel  that  it  Is  im- 
portant for  the  Congress  to  understand  exact- 
ly how  $200  billion  deficits  vifill  Impact  my 
State  According  to  the  econometnc  rnodet 
created  by  DRl: 

Initially,  a  high  federal  deflcll-meanlng 
no  federal  cutb*ck»-beneflu  Oregon.  Em- 
ployment and  personal  Income  rl»e»  above 
the  Control  (low  deflclu)  forecait  during 
1986  and  1987.  During  this  period,  the  econ- 
omy moves  ahead  strongly,  not  burdened  by 
the  drag  of  federal  cutbacks. 

Eventually,  rising  Interest  rates  choke  off 
business  Investment  and  home  construction. 
Indeed,  the  first  area  to  feel  the  effecU  of 
the  rising  interest  rates  Is  the  lumber  and 
wood  Industry,  which  begins  to  lose  workers 
In  mld-1987.  By  the  end  of  1989,  lumber  and 
wood  employment  Is  down  nearly  1,800 
workers  relative  to  the  Control  forecast. 

Overall,  the  report  concludes  that  continu- 
ation on  a  high  defk:tt  p^th  by  the  Federal 
Government  will  result  in  a  recession  whteh 
will  cost  Oregon  18.000  jobs  by  the  end  of 
1989,  personal  income  $550  million  below  the 
control  levels,  and  a  $80  to  $90  million  loss  m 
State  personal  inconw  tax  revenues  tor  ttie 
1989-91  blennium.  It  is  obvious  that  resolution 
of  the  Canadian  situation  in  and  of  itself  will 
not  resolve  the  problems  that  Oregon  now 
faces.  We  have  to  get  our  own  economic 
house  in  order  here  in  the  Congress. 

We  must  also  consider  the  administration's 
proposals  to  reform  the  antitrust  laws.  We 
have  to  change  attitudes  that  consolkjation  of 
individual  companies  in  a  falling  or  hurting  in- 
dustry is  not  desirable.  This  fear  that  merger* 
will  create  monopolies  has  prevented  many 
companies,  both  large  and  small,  from  taking 
prudent  and  necessary  steps  in  an  effort  to 
save  their  business,  their  share  of  the  market, 
and,  owe  importantly,  the  jobs  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

We  have  to  make  correction*  to  the  House- 
passed  tax  bill  which  will  cause  seriou*  and 
permanent  harm  to  the  timber  industry. 
Changes  in  the  treatment  of  capital  gains  and 
the  credit  (or  retorestation  will  damage  many 
of  our  timberland  operators  more  than  the  Ca- 
nadians ever  could  hope  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  we've  been  hearing 
of  the  troubles  of  tt>e  Rust  Belt  in  the  North- 
east, the  Farm  Belt  in  the  Midwest,  the  Cotton 
Belt  of  the  Southeast.  States  like  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho  have  long  suffered  the 
same  economic  difficulties  as  these  other  re- 
gions, yet  we  have  lagged  significantly  in 
terms  of  the  economic  recovery  that  many  of 
these  areas  are  now  experiencing. 

It  is  time  tor  this  Congress  to  take  the  nee- 
e**ary  *tep*.  *hort  of  protectionitt  legislation, 
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to  guarantee  that  the  timber  irxJustry  of  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  compete  fairly 
arxj  openly  not  only  in  the  world  markets,  but 
in  our  own  as  well. 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  m  addressing  the  problems 
caused  here  in  the  United  Stales  by  Canadian 
softwood  timber  imports.  The  scope  of  this 
trade  problem  is  demonstrated  by  the  great 
number  of  areas  across  the  country  that  have 
been  affected,  and  the  number  of  people  who 
have  been  diskx:ated,  and  clearly  indicates 
that  a  solution  is  needed  now. 

As  has  so  often  been  emphasized,  our 
softwood  tirT>ber  trade  problems  with  Canada 
are  made  all  the  mote  difficult  to  resolve  be- 
cause of  the  ck)se  relations  that  have  been 
fostered  over  the  years,  in  an  issue  wtiere 
jobs  on  both  sides  of  the  border  are  at  stake, 
resolving  outstanding  trade  problems  will  not 
be  easy.  From  the  Amencan  perspective,  we 
must  somehow  eliminate  the  Government 
subsidies  that  allow  Canadian  producers  to 
undersell  their  Amencan  counterparts,  and,  in 
the  tong  run,  strive  to  equalize  a  cunency  ex- 
change rate  that  is  out  of  balance.  Negotia- 
twns  on  this  issue  are  essential,  particularly 
since  increased  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
both  nations;  yet  the  subsidy  question  must 
be  resolved,  and  resolved  quickly,  if  we  want 
to  avoid  ttie  certainty  of  further  job  losses  in 
this  industry. 

It  does  not  make  sense  that  a  State,  like 
Maine,  with  a  reputation  for  an  excellent  work 
ethic,  and  with  geographic  charactenstics 
similar  to  those  of  Canada,  now  Is  in  the  posi- 
tkxi  of  "carrying  coal  to  Newcastle,"  that  is. 
Importing  80  percent  of  its  softwood  timber 
from  Canada.  If  the  overall  problem  centered 
on  productivity,  we  would  not  be  in  a  positkxi 
to  demand  action.  The  question  at  hand  is  not 
how  much  nnore  productive  the  Canadians 
are,  for  the  ITC  has  shown  that  Canadian 
timber  producers  are  no  more  efficient  than 
Amencans  It  is  a  case  of  unfair  Government 
subsklies,  in  the  form  of  stumpage  costs, 
which,  akjng  with  an  adversarial  exchange 
rate,  is  cnppling  our  domestk:  timber  produc- 
ers. Canadian  Government  policies  have  been 
a  pnmary  factor  in  increasing  the  market 
share  of  Canadian  timtjer  to  almost  34  per- 
cent of  the  total  United  States  consumptran. 

As  has  happened  with  so  many  other  indus- 
tnes  in  Maine,  such  as  the  shoe  industry,  this 
Government's  laissez  faire  trade  policy  is  ac- 
tually pronfVDting  unfair  trade,  rather  than  fair 
competition.  The  resolution  of  the  Canadian 
trrtoer  trade  issue  is  of  utmost  importance, 
and  the  United  States  must  enter  negotiatkjns 
with  Canada  determined  to  eliminate  Canadi- 
an subsidies  in  this  Industry. 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Idaho  for 
t)ringing  the  Issue  of  Canadian  lumber  imports 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  today.  I  )Oin  Mr. 
Craig  and  the  other  Members  who  have 
spoken  In  expressing  strong  concern  for  the 
effects  of  lumber  imports  on  the  health  and 
future  well-being  of  the  American  wood  prod- 
ucts irxiustry. 

Lumber  manufactured  In  Canada  has  flood- 
ed United  States  markets  in  recent  years. 
During  the  last  decade,  the  Canadian  share  of 
domestic  softwood  lumber  markets  has  grown 
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from  less  than  20  percent  to  more  than  31 
percent  natksnwide.  The  situation  is  even 
more  severe  in  North  Carolina.  By  recent  esti- 
mates, nearly  half  of  North  Carolina's  lumber 
market  is  in  Canadian  control. 

The  effects  of  softwood  lumber  imports 
have  been  felt  throughout  the  forest  products 
industry.  Although  lumber  consumption  is  cur- 
rently at  record  levels  In  the  United  States, 
domestk:  prices  are  down  and  US.  mills  are 
operating  at  only  80  percent  of  the  capacity. 
U.S.  producers  have  estimated  '^at  more  than 
250  sawmills  have  closed  since  1978,  result- 
ing in  the  toss  of  38,000  jobs. 

It  is  clear  to  all  those  who  share  an  interest 
in  the  viability  of  the  forest  products  Industry 
that  action  must  be  taken  to  stem  the  flow  of 
Canadian  Imports  into  tfie  United  States.  Next 
week.  United  States  and  Canadian  trade  offi- 
cials will  be  meeting  in  Washington,  DC,  for  a 
third  round  of  discussions  regarding  the 
lumber  Imports  problem.  1  am  optimistic  that 
these  negotiattons  will  lead  to  a  constructive 
resolution  of  the  issue  and  ensure  continued 
free  and  fair  trade  in  lumber  products  between 
our  nations. 

Last  week,  in  bipartisan  actton,  the  Senate 
made  clear  its  desire  to  resolve  the  lumber 
import  Issue  now.  It  should  te  clear  from  our 
actions  today  that  we  share  this  concern.  We 
urge  negotiators  to  reach  agreement  on 
measures  to  curb  Canadian  lumber  Imports 
before  it  beconnes  necessary  for  the  Congress 
to  take  measures  to  alleviate  the  problem. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
6  years,  our  lumber  industry  has  closed  over 
250  lumber  mills,  causing  an  estimated  loss  of 
38,000  jobs.  Between  1978  and  1982,  the 
consumption  and  production  of  softwood 
lumber  by  American  firms  fell  by  nearly  one- 
third.  During  the  same  period,  imports  of  Ca- 
nadian softwood  lumber  in  the  United  States 
rose  from  28  to  32  percent  of  our  domestic 
market.  In  1975,  Canadian  imports  accounted 
tor  only  19  percent  of  US  softwood  lumber 
consumption. 

The  State  of  Alabama,  whk:h  has  a  large 
timber  Industry,  has  also  been  hard  hit  by  this 
influx  of  Canadian  softwood  lumber  products. 
Between  1978  and  1984,  29  operating  lumber- 
mills  have  been  lost.  In  1978,  107  lumber  mills 
existed,  while  only  78  of  these  mills  existed  In 
1984.  Canadian  imports  are  the  cause  of  at 
least  half  of  these  closings,  nationwide. 

In  an  effort  to  help  illusti-ate  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  I,  along  with  59  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  sent  a  bipartisan  letter  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shultz  urging  him  to  stress  the 
issue  of  unfair  Canadian  timber  subsidies  and 
the  injury  that  these  imports  have  caused  the 
United  States  softwood  lumber  Industry, 
dunng  the  trade  negotiattons  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  later  this  month. 

To  further  stress  my  strong  feelings  on  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem  1  have  cospon- 
sored  legislation  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Sam  Gibbons,  which  will  allow  the  United 
States  to  place  tariffs  on  Canadian  softwood 
lumber  imports.  Obviously,  this  course  of 
action  is  a  method  of  last  resort,  but  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  resolve  the  inequities 
that  exist  between  ttie  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian softwood  lumber  Industries  as  they 
compete  in  the  American  market 


Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  what  has 
become  a  very  severe  problem  in  my  district. 
That  problem  is  the  relative  flood  of  Canadian 
softwood  into  the  United  States. 

In  1975,  Canada  accounted  for  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  United  States  softwood 
market.  By  1985.  it  had  increased  its  market 
share  to  nrxxe  than  one-third  of  our  market. 
Canadians  have  been  able  to  Increase  their 
peneti'ation  of  our  markets  because  during 
this  10-year  period,  Canadian  production  of 
softwood  products  doubled.  I  believe  this  dou- 
bling of  production  was  not  due  to  normal 
market  practices,  but  rather  to  what  amounts 
to  unfair  trading  practices  by  the  Canadians. 

Before  detailing  the  evklence  Indk^ting 
unfair  competitton,  I  want  to  document  the 
damage  done  to  our  domestic  logging  arnJ 
forest  products  Indusbies. 

First,  we  must  realize  that  the  demand  for 
wood  products  has  increased  In  recent  years. 
This  has  been  fueled  by  a  boom  in  the  hous- 
ing market.  In  1984,  a  record  43  billton  board 
feet  of  softwood  products  were  consunrod. 
When  all  the  figures  are  in  for  1985,  it  will 
likely  be  closer  to  44  billion  board  feet,  an- 
other record  year  for  wood  consumption.  With 
this  terrific  demand  for  wood  products,  it 
seems  logical  that  the  U.S.  timber  Industry 
would  be  prospenng. 

The  boom  In  demand  for  softwood  prod- 
ucts, however,  does  not  reflect  the  health  of 
our  domestic  industry.  Between  1977  and 
1984,  629  American  mills  were  closed.  Em- 
ployment dropped  by  one-fourth,  from  1 1 9,500 
in  1975  to  89,000  in  1984.  This  ti^end  is  very 
evklent  In  my  home  State  of  Idaho.  Idaho  has 
lost  5,500  of  Its  19,000  of  timber-related  jobs 
since  1979.  The  real  impact,  however,  Is  not 
in  raw  statistics  but  in  communities  and  indi- 
vidual lives. 

The  communities  in  my  district,  which  have 
logging  operations,  are  often  small  and  very 
vulnerable  to  changes  in  employment.  I  can't 
help  but  wonder  what  happens  to  the  St.  An- 
thonys, the  Salmons,  and  other  small  Ameri- 
can towns  when  the  lumber  mills  go  out  of 
business  because  they  can't  compete  with 
subsidized  Canadian  lumber. 

We  don't  have  to  wonder  too  much.  Life  in 
tfiese  small  communities  is  generally  so  de- 
pendent on  one  or  ti«o  major  employers  that 
their  very  existence  is  threatened  when  one  of 
them  is  forced  to  close  its  doors.  We  recently 
dealt  ¥«th  a  very  good  example  of  how  this 
works  in  my  district.  Salmon,  ID,  lost  its  lum- 
bermill  for  a  time.  This  plant  was  closed  be- 
cause the  operator  of  tfve  mill  could  not  com- 
pete economically.   It  was  only  after  much 
effort  on  the  part  of  private  Industry,  workers 
in  the  area,  and  some  coordination  from  my 
office  that  this  plant  was  reopened.  While  the 
plant  was  closed,  Salmon's  local  economy 
was  extremely  depressed.  Life  is  much  t>right- 
er  now  that  the  jobs  are  coming  back.  But  a 
question  plagues  many  residents  of  Salmon. 
How  long  can  the  plant  remain  open  when  the 
cause  of  its  original  closure  has  not  been  ad- 
dressed? It  simply  cannot  compete  with  the 
flood  of  subsidized  Canadian  lumber  products. 
It's  a  well-documented  fact  that  Canadian 
stumpage  prices  are  held  at  artificially  low 
rates  that  do  not  even  cover  the  basic  costs 
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of  reforestatton.  Canada  has  systematically 
changed  Its  domestk:  policies  to  create  very 
effective  subsidies  for  all  aspects  of  the 
lumber  industry.  It  is  with  these  special  subsi- 
dies that  our  lumber  Industry  cannot  com- 
pete—not the  Canadian  producer.  Our 
softwood  industry  Is  not  asking  to  have  spe- 
cial advantages  over  any  competition,  just  a 
"level  playing  field  "  on  whk:h  to  compete. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  open  trade— in  re- 
ducing barriers  to  trade  rather  than  creating 
new  ones.  The  open,  multilateral  ti^ading 
system  has  brought  great  prosperity  to  the 
American  people.  'Vet  there  is  no  questton 
that  governments  have  become  increasingly 
involved,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in  provid- 
ir>g  special  competitive  benefits  on  selected 
industries. 

I  would  prefer  lor  our  trade  differences  with 
Canada  to  be  solved  bilaterally  through  nego- 
tiations. However,  this  country  cannot  stand 
klly  by  and  watch  Its  Industries  destroyed  by 
unfair  foreign  competition  We  must  take  steps 
to  correct  the  discnminatory  practices  used  by 
other  governments,  if  those  practices  cannot 
be  corrected  through  negotiations. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  very  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  here  this  evening  to  dis- 
cuss the  critk»lly  Important  condition  of  trade 
in  softwood  timber  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  anticipation  of  the  upcoming 
round  of  talks  on  free  trade  with  Canada,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  for  Members  of  Congress, 
particularly  those  who  represent  areas  de- 
pendent on  timber  production,  to  express  their 
views  on  this  situation. 

As  you  know,  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  tra- 
ditionally been  a  part  of  this  country  that  has 
supported  free  trade,  particularly  with  Canada, 
our  largest  trading  partner.  However,  it  is  quite 
clear  that,  in  order  to  have  a  truly  fi'ee  trade 
situation,  you  cannot  leave  unsettled  an  issue 
of  such  magnitude.  Allowing  the  timber  indus- 
try In  the  United  States  to  continue  losing 
market  strength  to  Canadian  timber,  without 
any  effort  to  remedy  those  causes  of  the  im- 
balance that  can  be  remedied,  destroys  any  11- 
luston  of  two  equal  trading  partners  engaging 
in  commerce  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  timber  industry 
in  the  United  States  is  suffering.  The  year 
1984  was  a  moderately  strong  one  for  lumber 
demand  in  this  country,  with  1 .75  million  hous- 
ing starts  in  the  United  States,  and  one  would 
have  expected  that  America's  wood  products 
business  would  have  been  earned  along  the 
path  of  recovery  from  the  recession  we  re- 
cently experienced.  Instead,  however.  United 
States  lumber  mills  operated  at  only  80  per- 
cent of  capacity,  with  over  13  billton  board 
feet  of  Canadian  softwood  lumber  imports  ac- 
counting for  neariy  one-third  of  United  States 
consumption. 

The  United  States  Industry  sustained  pretax 
losses  exceeding  S300  million,  largely  be- 
cause of  depressed  prk:es  and  curtailed  oper- 
ations caused  by  high  levels  of  Canadian 
lumber  imports.  Because  of  this  factor,  and 
other  losses  suffered  since  1980.  major  U.S. 
wood  products  manufacturers  announced 
shutdowns  and  took  writeoffs  totaling  more 
than  $600  millton.  According  to  the  forest 
products  Industry,  over  the  last  5  years  do- 
mestic firms  lost  more  than  30,000  jobs,  of 
which  22.000  can  be  atti^ibuted  to  increased 


Canadian  lumber  Imports.  In  Washington  State 
alone,  since  1980.  hundreds  of  mills  have 
ctosed.  hundreds  of  others  are  operating 
betow  capacity,  and  17.500  jobs  have  disap- 
peared. 

I  know  that  those  representing  Canadian  in- 
terests have  consistently  argued  that  this  situ- 
ation is  entirely  the  result  of  the  strength  of 
the  dollar,  and  I  don't  believe  anyone  would 
argue  that  this  Is  not  a  part  of  the  problem 
But  I  believe  If  you  look  at  the  International 
Trade  Commission's  report  of  last  October  on 
the  Issue,  you  will  clearly  see  that  the  entire 
problem  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  strength  of 
the  dollar.  Some  blame  must  be  assigned  to 
the  system  by  which  Canada  subsidizes  its 
stumpage  prices. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
system,  in  the  United  States,  about  half  the 
softwood  lumber  comes  from  public  land.  The 
price  for  cutting  rights,  which  Is  called  stump- 
age, is  set  by  either  an  open  auction  or  com- 
petitive bidding,  and  naturally  rises  to  fair 
market  level.  In  Canada,  about  95  percent  of 
the  softwood  lumber  comes  from  public  land, 
but  the  pncing  system  Is  very  different  from 
ours.  A  handful  of  large  companies  have  mo- 
nopoly leases  over  vast  tracts  of  timberland. 
From  time  to  time,  the  Government  sets  a 
stumpage  price.  According  to  the  ITC  report, 
this  system  has  resulted  in  stumpage  prices  in 
the  United  States  which  are  10  times  Canadi- 
an prices. 

The  value  of  the  United  States  dollar  has 
risen  only  8.5  percent  against  the  Canadian 
dollar  from  1978  to  1984,  and  has  remained 
relatively  constant  since  the  end  of  1978.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Canadian  share  of  the 
United  States  market  has  increased  from  16 
to  33  percent  during  the  same  time  period. 

While  Canadian  producers  have  asserted 
that  a  comparison  of  delivered  log  costs 
would  show  that  Canadian  prices  were  no 
lower  than  United  States  prices,  the  ITC 
report  shows  that  Canadian  delivered  log 
costs  average  $28  less  than  the  United  States 
costs,  and  are  $59  less  in  the  comparable 
northwest  and  coastal  British  Columbia  mar- 
ketptace. 

Finally,  in  a  revised  productivity  report  the 
ITC  showed  that  there  is  very  little  productivity 
differential  between  Aowtoan  and  Canadian 
workers,  particulariy  in  the  four  Northwest 
States  where  product  mixes  and  production 
levels  are  similar  to  British  Columbia's. 

For  most  people  in  timber  country,  these 
statistics  all  add  up  to  Canadian  subsidies 
which  are  dnving  our  own  industry  out  of  busi- 
ness. Regardless  of  whether  one  agrees  with 
this  concluston,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  air 
must  be  cleared  before  meaningful  negotia- 
ttons  on  a  free  trade  package  can  begin.  If  the 
cloud  of  timber  trade  imbalances  is  nof  lifted.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  credit  the  Canadian  ne- 
gotiators with  a  good-faith  effort  to  reach  a 
package  which  Is  truly  fair  to  both  sides.  And  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  would,  In  the  long  run, 
be  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  countries,  be- 
cause I  think  open  trade  will  benefit  consum- 
ers and  producers  in  both  countries. 

I  hope  that  the  Canadian  Government  will 
take  these  concerns  to  heart,  and  come  to 
the  bargaining  table  prepared  to  reach  a  fair 
solutton  to  the  timber  problem.  If  this  can  be 
accomplished  quickly.  I  am  confident  the  most 


difficult  impediment  to  the  free  trade  negotia- 
tions will  be  removed,  and  we  can  then  pro- 
ceed to  create  a  mutually  beneficial  atmos- 
phere for  open  trade  between  our  vtto  coon- 
trlM. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CRAIG,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DECLINE  IN  OIL  PRICES 
PORTENDS  A  NATIONAL  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  6  legtalatlve  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LELAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  it  has  been  very  common  for 
public  officials,  economisu.  news  com- 
mentators, and  even  White  House 
spokesmen  to  repeat  the  common 
wtadom  that  falling  oU  prices  are  good 
for  America.  There  is  another  side  to 
this  issue.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  unfortu- 
nate reality  U  that  the  decline  in  oil 
prices  is  not  a  boon  to  all  Amerlcaru. 
In  reality  it  portends  a  national  crtals. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  are  or 
were  employed  In  the  energy  indus- 
tries are  facing  financial  devasUtion. 
Many  States,  cities,  and  communities 
will  suffer  severe  economic  dislocation 
because  of  the  decline  in  revenue  from 
energy  and  energy  related  industries. 

One  myth  must  be  destroyed.  This  is 
not  a  problem  that  affects  only 
wealthy  oil  men.  the  stereotypical  "oil 
barons"  or  J.R.  Ewlngs  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  problem  that  touches  people 
at  all  economic  strata  and  broad  cross- 
sections  of  our  society.  Grocers  in 
Houma.  LA.  welders  in  Drumrlght. 
OK.  roughnecks  in  Odessa.  TX.  ma- 
chlnisU  In  WiUUton.  ND.  and  realtors 
in  Houston.  TX.  are  among  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  facing  potential 
economic  disaster  as  a  result  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  oil  Industry. 

If  I  may.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  the  specific  problems  con- 
fronting my  home  State  of  Texas, 
After  nearly  a  decade  of  unprecedent- 
ed economic  expansion,  the  situation 
In  Texas  began  to  deteriorate  during 
the  recession  of   1981.  Unlike  other 
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states,  Texas  never  has  rebounded 
fully  from  that  recession.  The  decline 
in  oU  prices  from  their  1981  peak  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  50-percent  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  Texas  active 
drilling  rigs.  Consequently,  demand 
for  drilling-related  manufactured 
goods  has  ebbed,  causing  a  contraction 
in  the  State's  manufacturing  sector. 
Since  1981,  Texas  has  suffered  a  net 
loss  of  118.000  manufacturing  Jobs  in 
addition  to  33.000  jobs  lost  in  the  drill- 
ing industry.  Texas  banks,  financial 
services,  and  commercial  real  estate  in- 
dustries also  have  been  severely  hurt, 
causing  further  unemployment. 

In   less   than   4   short   months  the 
benchmark   price   for   oil   has   fallen 
from  more  than  $32  a  barrel  in  No- 
vember to  approximately  $12  today.  A 
team   of   economists   from   Southern 
Methodist     University     assessed     the 
impact   of   this   rapid   decline.   They 
stated  that  each  dollar  decrease  in  the 
yearly    average    oil    price    costs    our 
State,    Texas.    25.000    jobs.    That    is 
25.000  jobs.  Mr.  Speaker;  $100  million 
in  State  and  local  tax  revenues;  and  $3 
billion  in  gross  economic  activity  in 
the  State.  That  is  what  it  has  cost  us. 
The  report  continued  to  state  that  if 
oil  declined  to  $15  per  barrel,  almost 
$3  above  its  present  price,  the  State  of 
Texas     would     lose     approximately 
250.000  jobs  over  the  next  3  to  5  years 
and  also  would  lose  $30  billion  in  pur- 
chasing power  from  the  State  econo- 
my. Moreover,  the  Texas  comptroller 
currently  projects  a  revenue  shortfall 
for  the  State  of  at  least  $2  to  $3  billion 
over  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  This  reve- 
nue shortfall  will  severely  hamper  the 
State's  ability  to  respond  to  the  in- 
creased   human    suffering    that    will 
result  from  the  dramatic  changes  in 
the  Texas  economy.  The  State  govern- 
ment recently  called  for  an  across-the- 
board  13-percent  cut  in  spending  for 
social  services.  This  may  only  be  a  hint 
of  what  is  to  come  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil  crisis  is  not  a 
Texas  problem  or  a  problem  for  oil 
producing  States  solely.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem, however,  with  national  ramifica- 
tions. Increased  joblessness  and 
hunger  in  any  community  in  this  great 
Nation  should  trouble  us  all.  None  of 
us  should  view  with  glee  the  potential 
destruction  of  a  great  American  indus- 
try. While  I  can  understand  the  pleas- 
ure consumers  in  the  North  feel  about 
reduced  prices  for  heating  oil  and  at 
the  gas  pimip.  I  think  we  also  have  to 
look  at  the  broad  national  interest  of 
an  oil  industry  on  the  brink  of  grave 
disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  consumer  advo- 
cate and  have  been  during  my  entire 
career  as  a  public  servsuit.  I  have  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  consumers  during 
my  career  as  a  State  legislator  in 
Texas  and  during  my  tenure  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  for  that  I 
have  been  labeled  a  liberal,  yet  I  speak 
today  as  a  consumer  advocate,  too.  I 
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do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  consumer  for  our 
Nation  to  become  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  foreign  energy  products.  Nor  do 
I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  consumer  for  us  to  be  wit- 
ness to  the  destruction  of  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry. 

The  energy  industry  has  been  un- 
necessarily and  improperly  maligned 
over  the  years.  Yes.  many  men  and 
women  have  made  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  energy  industry.  But  for  the 
most  part  they  have  shed  much  blood 
and  sweat  in  earning  those  millions. 
They  have  created  jobs  and  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  economic  vitali- 
ty of  this  Nation.  I  am  sick  and  tired 
of  people  pointing  fingers  at  oil  pro- 
ducers as  some  sort  of  rapacious  crea- 
tures. 

But  we  also  must  be  cognizant.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
Is  composed  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  not  millionaries.  but  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  energy  industry 
for  a  livelihood.  There  are  more  oil 
and  gas  companies  headquartered  in 
my  district  in  Texas  than  in  any  other 
district  in  this  Nation.  Many  of  my 
constituents  are  employed  in  the  oil 
and  gas  or  related  industries.  I  know 
from  first  hand  experience  that  many 
of  the  people  employed  in  the  energy 
industry  are  frightened  for  their 
future.  They  too  appreciate  saving  $5 
or  $10  a  week  at  the  gas  pump,  but  not 
at  the  cost  of  their  jobs  and  their  com- 
munities and  their  way  of  life. 

1  hope  all  of  Washington  and  all  of 
America  will  sit  up  and  take  notice  of 
this  increasing  national  crisis.  I  also 
hope  that  the  President,  rather  than 
applauding  what  has  happened  to  the 
petroleum  industry,  will  call  together 
the  best  minds  available  from  all  sec- 
tors of  the  industry  and  from  all  af- 
fected parties  to  consider  potential  so- 
lutions to  this  problem.  This  is  a  na- 
tional crisis. 

We  in  Congress,  however,  must  not 
sit  back  and  wait  for  the  President  to 
respond  to  this  crisis.  We  also  must 
demonstrate  leadership  and  we  must 
begin  to  review  and  propose  possible 
solutions  overselves.  Historically,  the 
oil  industry  has  been  a  convenient 
whipping  boy  and  a  seemingly  endless 
source  of  new  revenue.  That  trend 
must  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  earlier 
today  some  of  my  colleagues,  more  lib- 
eral colleagues,  came  to  me  and  were 
teasing  me  a  bit  about  what  I  am 
doing  here  tonight,  but  this  is  no  teas- 
ing matter.  That  trend  that  we  have 
realized  in  recent  weeks  and  months, 
and  to  some  greater  extent  the  last 
few  years,  must  be  reversed.  We  in 
Congress  must  find  incentives  for  us  to 
change  this  tremendous  problem.  We 
must  be  inventive  and  creative  to  spur 
exploration,  drilling,  and  development, 
and  we  must  begin  now.  Our  future  as 
a  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  reiter- 


ate, our  future  as  a  Nation  depends  on 
it. 

Let  me  refer  back  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Washington  [Mr.  Swirr]  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  problem  as  being  a  na- 
tional problem,  that  of  timber  and  the 
prices  that  we  are  paying  with  the 
deficits  in  the  industry  there,  too,  with 
the  problem  that  we  are  realizing  with 
the  oil  industry. 

Let  me  say.  too,  that  the  problems 
we  face  with  our  family  farmers,  these 
are  all  incorporated  as  components 
that  make  the  general  union  of  this 
Nation  work. 

So  let  us  not  castigate  the  integrity 
of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  because 
indeed  we  might  not  understand  what 
it  is  all  about,  but  rather  let  us  look  at 
this  as  a  national  crisis  and  hopefully 
support  the  healing  of  at  least  that 
one  component. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league on  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Dallas,  TX  [Mr.  Bryant]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  my  good  friend  from 
Texas,  Mickey  Leland,  for  yielding.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Houston 
for  taking  the  initiative  to  call  this 
special  order  and  to  organize  a  collo- 
quy and  a  period  for  public  statement 
and  perhaps  public  exhortation  about 
this  very  serious  crisis  facing  not  just 
our  region  of  the  country,  but  the 
entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  facing  a  major 
threat  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  facing  a  major 
threat  to  the  economic  security  of  the 
United  States  and  we  are  facing,  more- 
over, a  major  challenge  to  our  national 
will  that  raises  questions  about  our 
willingness  as  the  American  people 
and  as  a  nation  to  face  these  threats 
and  to  do  something  about  them. 

The  radical  drop  in  oil  prices  in  the 
last  few  weeks  has  foolishly  been 
greeted  in  many  sectors  as  though  it 
were  an  economic  benefit,  described  by 
some  economists  as  another  spur  to 
economic  growth,  described  by  some 
consumer  advocates  as  a  great  benefit 
to  those  that  must  buy  petroleum 
products. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  are  the 
people  in  this  Government  who  are 
supposed  to  look  out  for  the  long-term 
interests  of  the  United  States?  Where 
are  the  people  in  this  Government 
who  have  the  responsibility  to  be  wise 
and  to  look  beyond  the  short-term 
pleasure  of  low  prices  to  the  long-term 
certainty  of  high  prices  and  energy  de- 
pendence that  will  be  our  lot  unless  we 
act  to  deal  with  this  problem  and  to  do 
so  immediately. 

How  could  the  picture  be  any  more 
clear?  Saudi  Arabia  again  using  oil  as 
an  economic  and  political  tool  hsis  pur- 
posely, even  admittedly,  set  out  to 
drive  our  domestic  oil  producing  indus- 


try Into  submission  and  to  do  the  same 
to  the  oil  producing  industries  of  other 
nations. 

Why?  For  one  reason  only,  in  order 
to  reassert  their  dominance  of  the 
entire  industry  and  in  order  to  reas- 
sert their  ability  to  set  the  price  wher- 
ever they  want  it. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  when  they 
have  succeeded  in  eliminating  the 
competition  they  will  again  raise  the 
price? 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  we  will  have 
to  pay  that  high  price  and  does 
anyone  doubt  that  the  Saudis  are  in 
business  to  make  a  profit? 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  there  are  not 
doubts  about  those  on  the  part  of  this 
administration  and  some  Members  of 
this  Congress  when  I  hear  the  re- 
sponse to  the  precipitous  drop  in  oil 
prices. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask.  does 
anyone  doubt  that  the  Saudi  Arabians 
will  then  have  reversed  our  trend  in 
the  United  States  toward  energy  self- 
sufficiency  that  has  reduced  oil  prices 
since  the  OPEC  oil  embargo  of  the 
last  decade,  and  does  anyone  doubt 
that  then  having  beaten  us  into  sub- 
mission by  virtue  of  the  use  of  petrole- 
um as  an  economic  tool  and  a  political 
tool  that  they  will  then  have  us  facing 
a  national  security  crisis  of  the  great- 
est proportions? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  respond.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  time  this  Congress 
adopted  an  oil  import  fee  that  would 
peg  the  price  of  oil  at  approximately 
$22  a  barrel. 

I  believe  that  it  is  ridiculous  for  us 
to  leave  our  domestic  businesses  to 
stand  alone  in  fighting  not  foreign 
businesses,  but  foreign  governments, 
which  is  what  some  would  advocate. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  this 
Congress  abandon  the  absurd  proposal 
that  at  this  crucial  time  in  our  history 
we  should  eliminate  the  tax  incentives 
that  induce  people  to  risk  great  sums 
of  money  in  order  to  find  oil  that  is 
critically  necessary  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  the  economic  security  of 
this  country. 

Tangible  drilling  costs  should  be  left 
alone  In  the  Tax  Code. 

For  those  who  oppose  the  concepts 
that  I  have  just  stated,  I  would  simply 
offer  the  challenge,  what  is  their  solu- 
tion to  this  problem?  Do  they  doubt 
what  the  intentions  of  Saudi  Arabia 
are?  I  do  not  see  how  they  possibly 
could. 

Do  they  doubt  what  the  result  will 
be  if  they  continue  to  ignore  their  in- 
tentions? I  do  not  see  how  they  possi- 
bly could. 
What  Is  their  solution? 
I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mickey  Leland,  I  know  the  gentleman 
agrees  with  this,  it  is  time  we  act.  We 
cannot  continue  to  sit  by  and  have  the 
affairs  of  the  United  States  and  the 
future  of  the  United  SUtes  decided  by 


those  who  make  public  policy  deci- 
sions in  Saudi  Arabia  or  in  any  other 
foreign  country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  allowing  me  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  from 
Dallas.  I  Just  would  like  to  acknowl- 
edge the  gentleman's  leadership  on 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
to  carry  forward  the  kinds  of  policies 
that  would  indeed  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  oil  and  gas  community. 
When  I  say  community.  I  do  not  mean 
Just  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  but  also 
the  community  of  consumers  and 
those  who  would  be  related  to  the  oil 
and  gas  industry,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly. I  think  the  gentleman  has 
shown  great  leadership  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  par- 
ticipating with  me  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Houston  and 
Humble,  TX.  Mr.  Jack  Fields. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  also  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  Houston,  TX, 
for  calling  this  special  order  tonight  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  Nation 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  current- 
ly being  experienced  in  the  energy  in- 
dustry. The  gentleman  from  Houston 
and  myself  have  adjoining  congres- 
sional districts  and  I  know  what  I  am 
about  to  say  the  gentleman  shares  in 
many  respects. 

We  represent  the  largest  petrochem- 
ical industrial  complex  in  the  world. 
Many  of  the  largest  energy  companies 
and  many  of  the  large  independents 
live  in  our  congressional  district  and 
the  people  who  work  for  those  types 
of  companies. 
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We  have  the  largest  manufacturing 
and  fabricating  Industry  for  the 
energy  industry  in  our  particular  con- 
gressional district.  In  my  congressional 
district  in  particular.  50  percent  of  the 
people  working  work  for  energy  con- 
cerns and  are  directly  affected  by 
what  happens  in  the  energy  business. 
The  other  50  percent  are  Indirectly  af- 
fected by  what  happens  in  energy. 

I  think  this  is  the  time  for  our  coun- 
try to  develop  a  cohesive  policy  in 
regard  to  energy.  In  fact.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  personally 
with  President  Reagan  some  of  the 
things  I  am  about  to  mention  because 
I  think  this  is  the  time  that  as  a 
nation  we  address  and  put  into  place 
those  things  that  will  lead  us  toward 
energy  Independence  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  be  reliant  on  people  making 
decisions  in  Saudi  Arabia,  or  Mexico 
City,  or  Ottawa.  Canada. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  need  to  elimi- 
nate the  windfall  profits  tax.  This  tax, 
the  largest  ever  levied  on  an  industry, 
has  sapped  $38  billion  that  energy 


companies  could  have  sunk  into  explo- 
ration. That  Ux  is  not  operative  at 
this  particular  point,  it  is  not  trig- 
gered. This  is  the  perfect  time  to  do 
something  with  that  particular  ux, 
and  if  we  do  nothing  else,  we  should 
allow  a  dedication  of  those  moneys 
that  would  go  toward  a  windfall  prof- 
its tax,  allow  those  to  go  toward  pro- 
duction because  our  reserves  are  drop- 
ping in  a  precipitous  way  and  we  need 
more  energy  exploration. 

Second,  we  should  repeal  the  fuel 
use  tax.  There  have  been  arbitrary 
limitations  on  fuels  available  to  power- 
plant  operators.  Those  are  outdated 
and  they  are  costly. 

Third,  I  think  we  should  deregulate 
all  natural  gas  immediately.  In  our 
State  of  Texas  we  are  not  able  to  use 
the  gas  that  is  the  least  expensive  gas 
that  is  called  104  gas,  And  at  some 
point  in  the  near  future,  we  are  going 
to  face  a  natural  gas  shortage  in  this 
country,  and  this  is  the  time  to  com- 
pletely deregulate  natural  gas  and  en- 
courage our  producers  to  go  out  and 
produce  in  the  least  costly  field,  to  in- 
field drill,  drill  between  wells,  to  lower 
abandonment  pressure,  to  do  things 
that  enhance  recovery  so  we  can  pull 
more  of  that  least  expensive  gas  out  of 
the  ground. 

Fourth,  I  think  we  should  restore 
the  20-percent  deirietlon  rate  for  all 
domestic  crude  oil  production  with  a 
provision  that  all  proceeds  derived 
must  be  plowed  back  into  exploration. 
Depletion  is  nothing  more  than  a 
return  of  capital  and  an  inducement  to 
drill  more  wells. 

Fifth.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we 
should  leave  untouched  the  tax  provi- 
sion for  write-off  of  intangible  drilling 
costs.  I  opposed  the  House  proposal 
that  would  require  companies  to  cap- 
italize and  amortize  over  26  months 
the  expenses  on  productive  wells  once 
the  casing  string  is  installed.  Passage 
of  the  House  proposal  limiting  lEC 
write-offs  will  surely  mean  less  explo- 
ration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  think  we  should 
open  up  more  Federal  lands  for  explo- 
ration. At  this  particular  time,  one- 
third  of  America  Is  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  two-thirds  of 
that  one-third  is  closed  to  production. 
I  also  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
time  to  oppose  moratoria.  do  every- 
thing possible  at  the  Federal  level  to 
stop  moratoriums.  Houston  Is  Ameri- 
ca's hub  for  off-shore  oil  and  gas  ac- 
tivities. I  sit  as  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Subcom- 
mittee that  has  been  dealing  with  this 
particular  issue,  the  issue  of  morato- 
ria, for  6  years  now. 

Thirty-four  of  the  35  largest  Ameri- 
can oil  companies  are  located  in  Hous- 
ton, along  with  hundreds  of  companies 
that  manufacture  products  or  provide 
services  for  off-shore  operation.  The 
Dallas-Ft.     Worth,     Midland-Odessa 
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areas  and  many  other  Texas  cities  also 
derive  a  major  share  of  their  jobs  and 
their  real  output  from  the  off-shore 

epotor 

You  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  times 
people  think  that  the  only  job  that  is 
affected  in  the  energy  industry  are 
those  people  who  are  directly  involved 
in  working  on  the  rigs.  Well,  there  are 
direct  job  benefits,  seismic  crews,  geo- 
scientists,     drilling     and     pipe-laying 
crews,  engineers,  accountants,  lawyers, 
biologists    and    Government    officials 
and  others  who  are  directly  involved 
in  OCS  operations.  But  there  are  also 
some  indirect  jobs  in  the  service  and 
the  manufacturing  sector.  These  in- 
clude truckdrivers.  supply  and  work- 
boat  operators,  cooks  for  catering  com- 
panies,   miners   who   provide   metals, 
clays  and  other  raw  materials  for  plat- 
forms, cement,  drilling  muds;  manu- 
facturers of  steel  and  equipment  used 
off-shore:     bankers.     A     substantial 
number  of  these  jobs  are  inland  and 
other  States  far  from  the  actual  oil 
and  gas  activities.  And  there  are  some 
induced  jobs,  service-oriented  business- 
es that  serve  the  needs  of  direct  and 
indirect    employees    and    companies: 
maintenance   and   repair  experts,   re- 
tailers and  wholesalers,  school  teach- 
ers,   doctors,    realty    and    automobile 
dealers,  insurance  agents,  restaurant 
employees,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Texas 
Department  of  Water  Resources, 
every  10  new  jobs  in  the  off-shore  oil 
patch  create  37  new  jobs  elsewhere  in 
the  economy:  2.9  in  manufacturing,  8.8 
in  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  8  jobs  in 
services,  6.8  in  education,  and  10.5  jobs 
in  other  sectors.  Each  new  off-shore 
job  also  generates  $48,198  in  wages, 
dividends  and  royalties:  $30,273  in  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  taxes:  and 
$528,059  in  gross  receipts  throughout 
the  economy. 

About  255,000  jobs  that  are  created 
in    an    expanded    off-shore    industry 
come  from  11  States  not  normally  as- 
sociated with  off-shore  oil  and  gas:  Illi- 
nois,  Indiana,   Massachusetts,   Michi- 
gan.  New   Jersey,   New   York.   North 
Carolina,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  And  since  1964. 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  over  $2.5  billion  in  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  revenues  have  been 
used  to  purchase  or  to  renovate  park 
and    recreational    lands    across    the 
United  States.  Over  5.5  million  acres 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  parkland, 
endangered  species  habitats  and  recre- 
ation   areas    have    been    purchased. 
Among  the  more  significant  areas  are 
the   Point  Reyes  National   Seashore, 
the    Redwoods    National    Park,    and 
Channel  Islands  Marine  Sanctuary  in 
California;    the    Appalachian    Trail; 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  in 
New  York  City. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  benefits  from  off-shore  de- 
velopment. 


I  might  say  in  closing,  of  the  60 
major  spills  that  have  occurred  in  our 
off-shore  waters.  59  have  come  about 
because  of  tankers,  only  one  because 
of  off-shore  exploration  and  produc- 
tion.  In  fact,  since   1970  when  new 
technology  and  regulations  were  im- 
plemented, there  has  been  a  total  of 
fewer  than  850  barrels  of  oil  that  have 
been  lost  from  blowouts.  In  fswt.  I  was 
with  the  Interior  Department  today 
and  they  said  for  the  entire  year  of 
1985.  there  were  10  barrels  of  oil  lost 
off  the  California  coast,  and  yet  I  sit 
on  a  panel  at  this  particular  time  with 
Secretary  Hodel  and  others  who  are 
trying  to  expand  in  a  reasonable  way 
our  off-shore  effort,  not  only  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  in  other  areas,  because  this 
is  the  key  to  our  country  becoming 
energy  independent  so  that  we  are  not 
reliant  on  foreign  sources  of  oil  and 
other  energy  products.  I  think  it  is  a 

key. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
again  from  Houston  and  appreciate 
him  taking  the  time  and  coming  for- 
ward at  this  late  hour  and  enunciating 
his  position,  because  his  position  is  not 
only  a  position  of  energy  independ- 
ence for  our  country,  but  also  it  is  an 
issue  and  a  concern  for  jobs  and  for 
the  consumer  in  this  country  and  I  ap- 
plaud him  for  that. 
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Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  let  me  acknowl- 
edge that  I  sit  also  on  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  with  the 
gentleman  from  Houston,  too,  and  the 
gentleman  has  put  his  comments  and 
his  feelings  forward  on  that  commit- 
tee, and  has  offered  great  leadership, 
and  I  appreciate  all  the  wisdom  that 
he  has  put  forth  tonight,  amd  I  hope 
our  colleagues  are  listening. 

I  would  like  to  now  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Tauzin],  from  one  of  our  neighboring 
States,  and  another  State  that  has 
been  hard  hit  by  the  downturn  in  the 
oil  business.  The  gentleman  also  sits 
on  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce;  happens  to  be  a  friend, 
too;  and  I  thank  him  for  participating 
here  tonight. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  great 
State  of  Texas  for  two  things.  First  of 
all.  for  letting  me  join  this  Texas  road 
show  in  describing  some  of  the  major 
national  problems  as  we  see  them 
from  the  oil  patch  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas;  and  second  and  seriously. 
Mickey,  for  bringing  the  Nation's  at- 
tention tonight  to  the  other  side  of 
what  might  seem  to  be  a  good  story  in 
falling  oil  prices. 

I  think  it  is  important  when  we  ex- 
amine that  story  from  its  two  sides 
that  we  take  into  account  first  of  all 
the  very  fine  recommendations  for  a 
national  energy  policy,  just  articulated 
by  our  friend  and  colleague  from  the 


great  State  of  Texas  and  the  city  of 
Houston.  Mr.  Fields. 

That  is  a  great  list  of  things  that 
could  indeed  encourage  production  in 
America,  and  could  indeed  encourage 
production  in  America,  and  could 
indeed  reestablish  a  strong  sense  of 
energy  independence  for  our  country 
as  well  as  the  reality  of  that  kind  of 
independence. 

While  we  examine  his  recommenda- 
tions for  what  would  make  good 
energy  policy  for  our  country,  let  us 
also  look  at  what  the  country  is  actu- 
ally doing.  First  of  all.  the  administra- 
tion has  recommended  in  its  Treasury 
I  tax  reform  proposal  an  almost  total 
elimination  of  all  the  tax  incentives 
for  domestic  oil  and  gas  exploration 
and  drilling. 

By  the  way.  we  still  kept  in  the  Tax 
Code,  in  that  plan,  and  still  do  in  the 
law.  all  of  the  incentives  for  companies 
to  drill  somewhere  else,  because  we 
have  this  enormous  foreign  earned 
income  tax  credit  available  to  people 
who  go  develop  oil  and  gas  somewhere 
else:  but  if  you  do  it  at  home  all  of  the 
incentives  would  have  been  eliminated 
in  that  original  tax  proposal. 

To  the  Presidents  credit.  Treasury 
11  was  revised;  at  least  most  of  those  I 
think  deleterious  provisions  of  the 
original  plan  had  been  removed,  but 
guess  what.  Mickey,  when  the  House 
acted  on  the  bill  and  sent  it  over  to 
the  Senate,  lo  and  behold  those  same 
repeals  of  the  incentives  for  produc- 
tion here  at  home  were  contained  in 
the  bill  that  was  sent  to  the  Senate. 

So  so  far  the  American  energy  policy 
is  to  remove  domestic  incentives  from 
the  Tax  Code.  Let  us  look  at  what  else 
we  are  doing  in  America  with  refer- 
ence to  falling  oil  prices  in  the  current 
situation  we  are  in. 

The  administration  is  recommending 
a  moratorium  on  any  more  purchases 
of  oil  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, following  the  500  million  barrel 
limit  which  we  are  going  to  reach 
sometime  in  May  of  this  year. 

Now  what  that  says  is  the  adminis- 
tration is  saying  that  we  need  no  more 
oil  in  our  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
once  we  fill  to  500  million  barrels. 
That  is  only  one-half  of  the  goal  of  1 
billion  barrels  that  was  originally  set; 
but  the  administration  is  saying  to  us. 
•'500  million  is  all  we're  going  to  need 
in  the  foreseeable  future." 

Second,  the  administration  is  recom- 
mending that  we  sell  off  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve;  that  we  get  rid  of  this 
national  asset  by  which  the  naval 
needs  in  petroleum  have  always  been 
secured,  that  our  naval  fleet  will  never 
have  to  worry  about  running  short  of 
petroleum  in  times  of  emergency,  par- 
ticularly in  times  of  conflicts  on  the 
high  seas.  We  are  about  to  sell  that 
off,  if  the  administration  has  its  way. 
Again,  another  sign  the  administra- 
tion feels  that  apparently  we  don't 
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really  need  to  worry  about  energy  se- 
curity in  America  with  falling  oil 
prices. 

Last,  the  administration  almost  ne- 
gotiated a  deal  with  coastal  States 
that  would  have  sealed  in  the  law  a 
moratorium  on  further  development, 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

We  would  have  seen,  for  example  in 
California,  no  more  real  development 
of  reserves  that  we  understand  are 
really  there  and  available  for  America 
to  have  for  national  security. 

So  sum  up  the  national  energy 
today:  National  energy  policy  today  is 
comfortable.  Nothing  to  worry  about: 
energy  prices  are  falling,  consumers 
are  happy,  the  Nation  is  safe  and 
secure:  all  is  right  here  on  Earth  and 
God  is  in  His  Heaven. 

That's  our  national  energy  policy.  I 
ask  you  to  think  with  me.  just  for  a 
second,  what  the  Saudis  are  all  about 
today.  The  Saudis  are  producing  this 
precipitous  drop  in  oil  prices:  they  are 
doing  it  intentionally. 

Now  if  you  own  a  resource,  and  you 
are  selling  it  at  a  good  price,  why 
would  you  even  think  about  dropping 
the  price  of  that  resource?  Well,  the 
facts  are  pretty  clear;  the  Saudis  are 
facing  too  much  competition  in  world 
sales  of  oil.  The  Saudis  intend  to  drive 
that  competition  out  of  business,  and 
they  are  peculiarly  situated  to  do  it. 
You  see,  the  Saudis  are  sitting  on  the 
world's  greatest  reserves  of  oil;  but 
more  importantly,  on  the  most  easily 
accessible  reserves  of  oil. 

The  Saudis  can  lift  oil  out  of  the 
ground  at  an  easy  $1.50.  $2.50  mark, 
and  present  it  to  the  world  at  prices 
nobody  else  can  compete  with;  certain- 
ly not  North  Sea  oil. 

Their  intent  is  to  drive  the  competi- 
tion out  of  business.  We  heard  some 
good  testimony  this  week.  Mr.  Leland; 
we  heard  testimony  before  one  of  our 
subcommittees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce that  the  administration's  earlier 
prediction  that  we  will  be  close  to  40- 
percent  dependent  on  foreign  oil  by 
1990  needs  to  be  revised  quickly.  The 
predictions  we  now  have  is  that  the 
Nation  will  be  50-percent  dependent 
upon  foreign  oil  by  the  year  1990  at 
current  rates  of  importation. 

Remember  that  half  of  the  trade 
deficit  today  is  made  up  of  imports  of 
energy.  We  are  importing  like  crazy. 
Why?  Because  it  is  cheap  and  the 
Saudis  are  doing  just  what  they  want 
to  do:  they  are  suckering  us  once  more 
into  another  period  of  dependence. 
They  are  driving  out  the  competition. 
The  intent  is  to  make  America  depend- 
ent upon  OPEC  again.  The  intent  is  to 
regain  control  of  the  marketplace: 
raise  prices  then,  when  America  abso- 
lutely needs  that  energy  and  then  do 
what?  Perhaps  dictate  our  foreign 
policy  again,  perhaps  another  oil  em- 
bargo, perhaps  trade  with  us  in  ways 
that  we  are  not  accustomed  to  trading 
today. 


In  essence,  if  America  is  wise  today, 
she  will  change  her  silly  policy  of  com- 
placence and  comfort.  She  will  Imme- 
diately begin  to  adopt  some  of  the 
good  recommendations  made  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Houston 
[Mr.  Leland]  just  articulated  a  few 
minutes  ago.  She  will  begin  filling  that 
SPR.  that  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
while  the  price  is  cheap  to  do  so.  Buy 
that  oil  and  put  it  In  the  reserve  and 
protect  us  from  a  period  again  when 
we  could  be  held  captive  in  another 
boycott. 

America  ought  to  be  doing  every- 
thing she  can  to  spur  domestic  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  development,  be- 
cause we  will  need  American  oil  again 
soon.  When  we  become  50-percent  de- 
pendent in  1990.  and  if  the  administra- 
tion figures  are  correct,  as  much  as  65- 
percent  dependent  by  1995.  we  can 
again  expect  that  those  who  control 
that  flow  of  oil  into  our  country  will 
try  to  dictate  their  policy  to  us.  We 
can  expect  that  if  we  do  not  immedi- 
ately bend  to  their  will,  we  can  expect 
another  boycott;  we  can  expect  long 
lines;  we  can  expect  high  prices;  an- 
other round  of  inflation  like  this  coun- 
try went  through,  following  the  Arab 
oil  embargo.  That's  what  we  can 
expect  if  we  think  today,  and  not 
remain  complacent. 

It  is  time  for  America  to  place  her 
interests  first,  develop  our  resources 
for  our  people,  defend  against  that 
kind  of  dependency  that  is  about  to 
grow  upon  us  again.  Maybe  an  oil 
import  fee,  but  certainly  all  those 
things  recommended  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Houston.  Certainly  a  pro- 
gram to  protect  ourselves  in  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  special  order:  not  simply  be- 
cause the  workers  in  my  district  are 
suffering  in  unemployment  figures 
that  are  incredible  to  behold.  Not 
simply  because  the  workers  in  the  in- 
dustry In  the  gentleman's  district  are 
crippled  now  with  these  falling  oil 
prices,  but  to  remind  the  country  that 
this  is  just  a  game:  the  falling  oil 
prices  are  just  a  game  to  drive  out  the 
competition,  including  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  competition;  trying  to  regain 
control  to  the  point  where  our  nation- 
al interests  will  again  be  at  risk. 

Mickey,  thank  you  for  bringing  this 
to  the  Nation's  attention  tonight.  I 
commend  you  for  it. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments,  and  I  thank 
him  particularly  for  his  bringing  out 
and  illustrating  the  fact  that  we  are 
indeed  at  war  with  Saudi  Arabia,  with- 
out even  firing  a  shot.  I  mean,  the 
Saudis  have  really  very  ingeniously 
produced  the  kind  of  war  that  could 
possibly  prevail. 

That  is  why  we  are  participating  in 
this  colloquy  tonight;  because  Indeed 
if  we  allow  the  Saudis  to  Win.  then  our 
Nation  loses  and  we  lose,  not  just  In  oil 


and  gas  industries,  if  you  will,  but  we 
lost  one  of  the  greatest  resources  that 
we  have;  and  that  is  the  resource  of 
those  people  who  have  contributed  to 
the  underpinnings  of  what  this  great 
Nation  is  all  about. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Houston.  Mickey 
Leland.  for  having  this  special  order 
this  evening.  I  think  It  is  Important 
that  the  American  people  realize  what 
the  stakes  are  in  this  issue. 

I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Task  Force  on  Energy  and  the  En- 
vironment, and  as  chairman  of  that 
task  force,  it  is  my  duty  to  try  to 
present  to  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  the  energy  issues  and  the  envi- 
ronmental Issues  before  this  Congress. 

The  task  force  does  not  take  a  stated 
position  on  issues,  but  merely  tries  to 
present  the  issues  in  all  their  aspects. 

D  2050 

We  are  currently  conducting  a  paper 
on  the  advisability  of  an  oil  import 
fee.  We  are  going  to  hold  a  hearing 
next  Tuesday  here  in  Washington  on 
the  pros  and  cons  of  such  an  import 
fee.  This  evening  I  would  like  to  just 
given  a  few  personal  observations  on 
this  issue  that  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  task  force.  I  want  to  take 
us  back  to  the  year  1948.  In  1948  for 
the  first  time  what  we  now  know  as 
the  OPEC  states  tried  to  use  oil  as  a 
political  weapon.  They  declared  an 
import  moratorium  on  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  1948  that  was 
not  successful  because  the  United 
States  was  independent.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  at  that  point  in  time 
was  a  net  exporter  of  oil  and  petrole- 
um products.  What  we  now  know  as 
the  OPEC  countries  tried  again  in 
1956.  Again  they  were  not  successful 
because  at  that  time  we  still  were 
largely  self-sufficient  in  our  energy 
needs.  They  tried  again  in  1967  and 
again  they  were  not  successful  because 
we  still,  although  we  were  beginning 
to  import  a  certain  amount,  it  was  a 
very  small  amount.  ^ 

They  tried  again  in  1973.  This  time  ' 
they  were  very  successful  because  by 
that  time  we  had  become  very  depend- 
ent on  imports  and  that  is  when  we 
began  to  first  see  the  gas  lines  at  the 
pumps  here  in  the  United  States.  But 
we  recovered  from  that  and  then  in 
1979  we  had  the  Iranian  revolution 
and  this  time  they  were  very  success- 
ful. 

The  OPEC  countries  took  advantage 
of  that  situation,  declared  another 
supply  moratorium  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  free  world,  and  the 
price  was  at  approximately  $42  a 
barrel  for  a  short  amount  of  time. 

So  since  1948  there  have  been  five 
occasions  In  which  the  OPEC  coun- 
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tries    have    used    oil    as    a    political 
weapon. 

What  is  the  probability  that  they 
will  do  so  again?  Today  we  are  in  a 
surplus  situation  in  the  world.  Were 
they  to  declare  an  Import  moratorium 
on  the  United  States  it  probably  would 
not  be  successful  at  least  in  the  short 
term.  But  what  happens  5  years  from 
now?  If  we  allow  the  price  of  oil  to 
stey  ki  $12  to  $15  a  barrel,  which  is 
where  it  is  today,  and  could  go  lower.  5 
years  from  now  we  will  not  have  a  do- 
mestic exploration  industry  in  this 
country.  Our  production  industry  will 
be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
probably  6  million  barrels  per  day. 
Today  we  are  producing  about  9  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day;  4  or  5  years  from 
now  we  will  probably  be  consuming 
about  18  million  barrels  per  day.  So  let 
us  assume  that  we  are  producing  do- 
mestically 6  million  barrels  but  we  are 
consuming  18  million  barrels;  that  is  a 
12-million-barrel  gap. 

If    there    is   another   disruption    in 
supply  4  or  5  years  hence,  and  history 
indicates  that  that  is  at  least  a  possi- 
bility  if  not   a  probability,   you   are 
going  to  see  a  situation  where  we  are 
very,  very  dependent,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  respond,  we  will  not  have  the 
exploration  activity,   the  exploration 
industry,   the  production  capacity   is 
not  going  to  be  there,  and  we  are  going 
to  be  at  their  mercy.  Is  that  good  for 
the  strategic  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
What  can  we  do  to  prevent  that? 
Quite  simply   I   think   this  Congress 
could  impose  a  sliding-scale  oil  import 
fee  on  both  crude  and  products.  If  we 
could  set  it  at  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $22  to  $25  per  barrel,  it 
would  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 
market  price;  if  the  market  price  were 
$15  a  barrel,  then  let  us  say  the  import 
fee  would  be  $10  a  barrel,  for  a  price 
of  $25.  If  the  market  price  were  $20  a 
barrel,  we  would  have  an  import  fee  of 
$5  per  barrel.  If  the  market  price  was 
$25.  we  would  not  have  a  fee.  What  do 
we  get  in  return  for  that? 

We  get  a  domestic  industry  that  can 
still  go  out  and  explore  for  oil  and  gas. 
We  maintain  our  production  capability 
in  the  8  to  10  million  barrels  per  day 
range.  We  keep  the  core  group  of  our 
industry  together.  When  I  talk  about 
the  core  group  of  industry.  I  am  not 
talking  about  simply  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  and  Louisiana  and  Alaska.  I  am 
talking  about  in  37  States  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  am  talking 
about  in  the  service  industries  in  all  50 
States,  including  the  State  of  Alaska. 

I  think  that  is  in  our  national  inter- 
est to  do  so. 

When  we  look  at  what  the  Saudi 
Arabians  have  done  in  the  last  2 
months,  they  have  driven  the  price 
down  to  $12  to  $15  a  barrel  range. 

Are  they  doing  it  because  they  are 
altruistic  and  they  want  to  give  the 
American  consumer  a  price  break?  No. 


They  are  doing  it  because  they  had 
lost  market  share  at  $27  a  barrel  to 
$30  a  barrel.  They  could  not  produce 
and  sell  enough  of  their  oil  on  the 
international  market  to  meet  their  in- 
ternal cash-flow  needs.  They  have  got 
an  advantage  in  cost  of  production. 

So  they  have  driven  the  price  down 
to  drive  the  American  domestic  petro- 
leum industry  out  of  business.  And 
they  can  do  it. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have 
got  about  33  billion  barrels  of  proven 
reserves.  The  Saudis  have  370  billion 
barrels  of  proven  reserves. 

The  Saudi  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  less  than  $5  per  barrel.  The 
American   cost   of   production   is   be- 
tween $12  and  $20  per  barrel  depend- 
ing on  where  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
They  want  to  drive  our  companies  out 
of  business  and  then  they  will  have 
market  share,  they  will,  if  not  a  mo- 
nopoly, they  will  have  at  least  an  oli- 
gopoly and  they  will  be  able  to  control 
the  market  and  set  the  price  where 
they  want  to.  I  would  postulate  that 
that   is  not  good   for   the   American 
people.  It  is  not  good  for  the   free 
world.  And  we  should  as  a  Congress  do 
something  about  it.  we  should  in  my 
opinion  impose  a  sliding-scale  import 
fee  that   phases  out  somewhere   be- 
tween $22  and  $25  per  barrel.  If  we 
will  do  that  today,  the  American  con- 
sumer will  pay  somewhat  more  at  the 
pump  than  they  will,  they  will  pay  25 
cents  a  gallon  more,   but   they  stiU 
would  be  paying  less  than  they  were  2 
or  3  months  ago  because  the  price  will 
be  between  $22  and  $25  a  barrel.  Not 
too  long  ago  the  price  was  $27  to  $31  a 
barrel.  So  we  are  not  going  to  raise  the 
price  to  the  American  consumer.  We 
are  just  going  to  keep  it  at  a  level  that 
we   can   keep   the   domestic   industry 
viable.  And  if  there  was  any  other  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
2  months  that  had  seen  international 
competition  drive  the  price  down  in 
the  neighborhood  of  40  to  50  percent, 
this  Congress  would  act  very  expedi- 
tiously.   If   steel    prices   were   driven 
down  by  foreign  competition,  this  Con- 
gress would  be  acting.  If  automobile 
prices  were  driven  down  by  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Europeans,  this  Congress 
would  be  acting.  Why  should  not  this 
Congress  act  in  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try since  that  is  one  of  the  most  basic 
industries  in  this  country? 

I  think  we  should.  I  hope  we  will.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Hous- 
ton for  conducting  this  special  order 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
on  this  issue  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I  par- 
ticularly thank  him  for  his  raising  the 
issue  of  the  analogy  of  what  would 
happen  if  the  steel  industry  and  the 
automobile  industry  were  affected  in 
the  same  way  that  the  oil  business  is 
affected   here  today.   I   believe  very 


strongly  that  the  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  that  the  analogy  is  ap- 
propriate and  just  right  on  target.  We 
have  got  to  do  something  about  it.  All 
we  are  trying  to  say  here  is  that  it  is 
most  urgent  that  we  consider  that  this 
is  indeed  a  national  crisis  and  that  we 
have  to  do  something  about  it  right 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tyler,  TX.  the  gentleman 
who  also  sits  on  the  Conmiittee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  who  knows 
very  much  about  the  issue  and  has  im- 
parted his  wisdom  to  me  before  about 
what  it  is  we  ought  to  do  about  what  is 
going  on.  I  certainly  appreciate  his 
participation  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Mr.  Ralph  Hall. 

Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Houston.  Congressman  Lelawd. 
my  associate  on  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  for  lending  his 
time  and  his  abilities  to  bringing  such 
an  important  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people.  I  of  course 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  discussing 
the  economic  impact  that  the  very 
precipitous  fall  in  the  price  of  oil  and 
gas  is  having  on  my  State  and  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Texas.  And  here  I  speak  for  Jim  Chap- 
mam.  Congressman  Jim  Chapman,  of 
the  First  District,  my  neighbor  to  the 
north  and  east. 

The  price  slide  has  been  a  very  rapid 
slide,  as  has  been  discussed  here  today, 
with  decreases  approaching  50  percent 
and  higher  from  the  levels  of  just  6 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  sectors  of  the  Texas 
economy  are  being  affected  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  projected  $1.3  billion 
shortfall  in  general  revenue  for  State 
government  over  the  next  18  months. 
These  revenue  projections,  which  were 
made  only  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
were  based  on  average  oil  prices  in  the 
$22  to  $23  range,  and.  as  we  all  know, 
prices  have  now  declined  below  what 
was  believed  to  be  a  very  prudent  pro- 
jection. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  what  is 
happening  in  east  Texas. 

On  February  20.  Lone  Star  Steel  Co. 
announced  that,  effective  March  15.  it 
is  idling  some  facilities  to  accommo- 
date the  reduced  demand  for  oil  coun- 
try tubular  goods— such  products  as 
drill  pipe,  well  casings  and  the  like. 
Ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  the  compa- 
ny's total  work  force— approximately 
600  employees,  will  be  laid  off.  The 
impact  of  these  layoffs  in  the  Long- 
view.  Gladewater,  Tyler.  Kilgore,  and 
Daingerfield  areas  will  be  substantial, 
and  they  come  on  the  heels  of  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  employment 
that  have  already  occurred  at  Lone 
Star  Steel  Co. 


Exploration  and  drilling  are  continu- 
ing at  bare  minimum  levels  which  has 
resulted  in  unemployment  or  under- 
employment of  several  thousand  per- 
sons in  the  drilling,  well  servicing,  oil 
field  supply,  and  other  businesses, 
that  provide  goods  and  services  to  the 
oil  and  gas  industry.  The  people  feel- 
ing the  impact  of  the  loss  of  jobs  are 
not  primarily  the  executives  and 
white-collar  workers,  although  they 
have  been  affected.  It  is  the  blue- 
collar,  hourly  workers,  roughnecks, 
and  tool  pushers  that  are  bearing  the 
brunt  of  slowdown  in  exploration, 
drilling,  and  production  activity. 
Economists  tell  us  that  the  dollar 
turns  over  about  six  or  seven  times  in 
a  community,  so  you  can  see  that,  in  a 
part  of  the  country  where  oil  and  gas 
is  the  economy,  the  economic  impact 
on  all  businesses  is  truly  monumental. 
Let  me  turn  briefly  to  address  the 
plight  of  another  misunderstood  seg- 
ment of  the  oil  and  gas  industry— that 
is.  the  royalty  owner.  Here  is  a  case 
where  the  stereotype  of  the  royalty 
owner  being  a  high  living,  high  spend- 
ing person  of  great  wealth  is  notori- 
ously inaccurate.  A  more  accurate  pro- 
file of  the  average  royalty  owner  is 
that  of  a  middle  aged  to  elderly  couple 
living  on  a  fixed  income,  often  in  a 
rural  area.  They  are  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  as  any  oil  or  gas  producer 
who  mails  them  their  checks  can  tell 
you,  and  their  checks  are  relatively 
small— $200  average— but  constitute  an 
important,  and  often  absolutely  neces- 
sary, part  of  their  income.  These 
people  have  seen  their  royalty  income 
drop  by  50  percent,  or  more,  as  a 
result  of  falling  oil  and  gas  prices.  As 
owners  of  a  depleting  asset,  they  can 
expect  to  see  further  declines,  as  pro- 
duction from  the  wells  in  which  they 
have  an  interest  declines. 

There's  about  3V4  million  royalty 
owners  throughout  the  country  and 
their  loss  of  income  is  having  an 
impact  in  some  surprising  area.  Let  me 
give  you  some  examples  by  State: 

Alabama,  loss  of  approximately  $28 
million;  California.  $720  million;  Colo- 
rado. $43  million;  North  Dakota,  $77 
million.  Wyoming,  $146  miUion;  and 
there  are  others. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  preci- 
pitious  drop  in  oil  and  gas  prices  is  cre- 
ating chaos  in  the  economies  of  the 
producing  States,  and  particularly  the 
First  and  Fourth  District  of  Texas. 
These  economies  can  cope  with  an  or- 
derly and  gradual  change  in  prices, 
both  up  and  down,  as  they  have  done 
for  years. 

What  is  needed,  more  than  anything 
else  at  this  time,  is  stable  prices,  and  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  seriously  con- 
sider addressing  this  problem  in  the 
months  ahead.  The  No.  1  duty  of  a 
Congressman.  I  believe,  is  to  prevent  a 
war.  In  World  War  II  Hitler  went  into 
Russia  at  least  partially  for  the  Ploesti 
oil  fields.  Japan,  after  Cordell  Hull 


and  Henry  Stimson  brought  about  an 
oil  embargo  on  Japan  was  forced  south 
into  Malaysia— for  energy  or  oil  as  we 
called  it  then.  Energy— or  the  lack  of 
energy— has  influenced  every  national 
challenge.  Nations  will  fight  for 
energy  and  we  will  also.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  have  a  sensible  energy 
thrust— and  it  very  likely  could  pre- 
vent world  war  III. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
very  much  for  the  gentleman  giving  us 
his  contribution.  I  feel,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  the  gentleman  from  east 
Texas  feels  the  same  way,  but  I  feel 
that  many  of  our  colleagues  do  not 
really  understand  the  plight  of  the  oil 
and  gas  industry.  I  think  they  are 
somewhat  prejudiced  by  their  region- 
alism in  many  instances,  and  to  some 
great  extent,  philosophy,  because  the 
people  in  our  communities  who  are  in 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  are  portrayed 
in  the  J.R.  Ewing  light  and  the  "Dy- 
nasty" light,  and  people  like  them  who 
are  characterized. 

If  in  fact  "Dynasty"  and  "Dallas" 
were  accurate,  then  they  would  show 
how  depleted  the  resources  are  for  oil 
and  gas  because  of  what  is  happening 
abroad,  because  of  what  the  Saudis 
are  doing,  and  also  because  of  what 
the  Congress  is  doing  to  restrain  the 
oil  and  gas  business. 

I  am  typically  labeled  as  a  liberal.  If 
in  fact  I  have  proven  historically,  after 
my  almost  14  years  now  in  public  life, 
if  I  have  proven  my  liberal  credential, 
then  in  fact  I  would  like  to  impart  to 
my  liberal  colleagues  and  those  who 
would  think  more  like  me  philosophi- 
cally that  this  is  indeed  a  national 
tragedy,  that  we  have  to  get  rid  of  our 
philosophies,  if  you  will,  and  look  at 
the  merits— or  the  demerits,  if  you 
will— of  this  crisis. 

The  demerits,  I  would  suggest,  the 
pox  is  on  the  Saudis  and  some  of  the 
OPEC  to  this  very  serious  problem. 
The  merits  would  be  bestowed  on 
those  royalty  owners  and  also  the 
wildcatters  and  the  independent  oil 
and  gas  owners  in  this  Industry,  as 
well  as  the  so-called  big  oil  people, 
who  represent,  by  the  way,  many, 
many  taxpayers  who  own  shares  in 
the  big  oil  companies. 

We  always  portray  oil  and  gas  people 
as  big  oil  barons.  That  is  not  the  case 
for  the  most  part.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  case  of  the  independents,  many 
of  them— I  would  suggest  that  most  of 
them  are  people  who  work  as  roust- 
abouts and  roughnecks  and  tool  push- 
ers, and  some  even  started  out  just 
cleaning  up  in  the  oilfields  and  on  the 
offshore  drilling  wells,  people  like  that 
who  save  their  money  and  invest  it  in 
wildcatting  and  were  able  to  make 
sometimes  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
sometimes  millions  of  dollars. 

But  the  reality  is  that  these  are 
American  people,  and  they  have  paid 
many  thousands  upon  thousands,  mil- 


lions upon  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes 
to  make  thLs  country  strong. 

What  would  our  security  forces  be  If 
in  fact  we  could  not  depend  on  our  na- 
tional resources  for  oil  and  gas  to  fuel 
the  security  of  this  Nation?  What 
would  our  Nation  be  if  in  fact  the  oU 
and  gas  industry  would  just  go  away 
tomorrow?  It  seems  that  some  of  my 
more  liberal  friends  are  jumping  up 
and  down  and  applauding  the  fact 
that  the  oil  and  gas  industry  is  in  trou- 
ble right  now.  What  would  happen  if 
they  were  not  here  tomorrow?  Then  in 
fact  the  jobs  that  we  are  talking  about 
being  lost  here  would  be  jobs  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  other  places,  other  oil-pro- 
ducing countries:  Nigeria,  Mexico,  and 
places  like  that. 

Now.  I  do  not  wish  any  111  will  for 
those  people,  however  scurrilous  they 
are  in  doing  what  they  are  doing  to  us. 
But  I  hope  that  in  fact  the  reality  can 
be  indeed  realized  right  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  the  White  House,  those  people 
who  are  helping  to  make  the  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  see  our  coun- 
try come  together  in  this  crisis  like  we 
have  looked  at  the  automobile  Indus- 
try, and  we  said,  well,  we  better  buy 
American:  we  better  buy  American 
cars  because  those  people  in  Michigan 
are  hurting  so  badly.  I  have  been  a 
party  to  trying  to  help  the  automobile 
industry  in  Michigan.  I  hope  we  come 
together  and  support  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  like  we  came  together  and 
supported  the  steel  Industry. 

This  Is  nothing  more  than  simply 
dumping  of  oil  in  this  country  so  that 
we  could  drive  out  the  competition 
from  our  own  American  citizens  who 
are  operating  these  companies,  who 
own  these  companies,  who  are  working 
for  these  companies,  who  are  supply- 
ing these  companies. 

So  I  really  want  to  thank  all  of  the 
people  who  participated,  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  participated  here.  I  want 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  east  Texas  for  always  bestowing 
on  me  some  plaudits  for  some  of  the 
things  that  I  have  done  that  are  ex- 
traordinary to  my  so-called  philosophi- 
cal labels,  for  my  participation  in 
trying  to  support  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. I  think  that  it  Is  indeed  a  vital 
industry  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  certainly 
agree.  I  think  that  we  are  making 
some  strides  in  that  majiy  of  the  Mem- 
bers from  the  North  and  the  East  are 
making  trips  to  Texas  and  to  other  oil- 
producing  States,  energy-producing 
States,  and  seeing  first  hand  that  it  is 
not  as  it  is  depicted  sometimes  over 
the  television,  and  also  seeing  that  we 
need  incentives  and  that  it  is  not  the 
majors  that  produce  the  gas,  it  is  the 
minors  who  get  out  and  spend  their 
money,  bet  their  future  on  finding 
that,  and  then  they  sell.  I  suppose 
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that  maybe  95  percent  of  the  gas  that 
is  discovered  and  oil  that  is  discovered 
is  discovered  by  little  people,  the  inde- 
pendents, the  wildcatters,  and  then 
they  sell  it. 

If  you  take  away  the  incentives  to 
search,  then  we  are  in  real  trouble.  We 
will  get  like  the  family  farmer.  We  will 
get  in  a  situation  like  where  a  bad 
bridge  or  a  bad  road  is  not  fixed  until 
some  teenager  gets  killed  there.  And 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  Nation's 
energy  thrust  sink  to  that  level,  to 
take  the  chance  that  we  are  taking 
right  now.  and  seeing  them  forced  out, 
and  the  docket  sheets  of  all  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts  full  of  oil  and  gas  little 
people  who  go  first. 

I  think  it  is  communication  that  we 
need,  and  we  are  communicating  that 
to  these  Members  as  they  come  to  the 
Kilgore  Oil  Museum  and  see  the  histo- 
ry of  the  oil  patch,  the  energy  aides 
that  have  made  several  trips  down 
there  as  our  guests.  They  come  back 
and  they  let  the  Member  know  what 
the  facts  are.  The  Member  finally 
comes,  he  or  she  sees  it  for  themselves, 
and  they  see  that  it  is  really  a  coordi- 
nated thrust.  We  just  happen  to  be 
the  States  where  the  energy  might  be, 
but  we  are  United  SUtes  in  that  we  all 

n  AA^    it. 

We  have  to  keep  a  strong  energy 
thrust.  We  have  to  keep  a  successful 
energy  thriist,  because  our  national 
existence  depends  on  it,  as  did  Japan's 
when  they  were  forced  out  into  Malay- 
sia. That  war  was  not  caused  by  Japa- 
nese and  Americans  throwing  one  an- 
other out  of  the  bars  in  Singapore,  or 
even  on  a  difference  of  philosophy.  It 
was  simply  caused  by  oil  and  gas.  or  a 
lack  of  it.  They  had  13  months  at  the 
time  the  embargo  was  put  on.  They 
had  to  for  their  national  existence  go 
south  into  Malaysia  to  seek  energy  to 
run  the  wheels  of  their  giant  country. 
This  country  will  do  the  same  thing. 

I  think  it  is  so  important  to  all  of  us. 
Members  of  a  family  who  have  chil- 
dren, who  have  grandchildren,  who 
want  them,  rather  than  saying.  "What 
branch  of  service  will  I  go  into,"  would 
say,  'What  school  will  I  attend?  How 
can  I  be  a  geologist  or  an  engineer  to 
help  protect,  defend,  and  further 
search  for  energy  in  order  that  we 
might  have  peace,  not  just  in  this 
country,  but  in  all  countries  through- 
out the  world?" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Houston.  Congressman  Leland.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  time,  and 
I  thank  my  colleagues  who  have  cer- 
tainly enlightened.  I  think,  this  Con- 
gress and  those  who  would  hear.  I 
think  that  it  is  moments  like  this,  oc- 
casions like  this,  that  bring  about  un- 
derstanding, that  brings  all  of  us 
closer  together  that  we  would  under- 
'  stand  the  heating  oil  problems  of  the 
North  and  East,  the  droughts  of  the 
Midwest,  and  that  they  might  under- 
stand that  we  are  little  people  who 


seek  and  search  and  spend  our  money 
and  bet  on  finding,  and  we  need  to 
have  some  continued  incentive  for 
such. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  including  me  in  this  special  order. 
Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  most  eloquent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion.  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  I  wish  that  all  fac- 
tions would  come  together  in  this 
country,  particularly  here  in  this 
forum,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  help  to  mete  out  the  solu- 
tions to  this  very,  very  somber  and 
most  severe  problem  that  we  are  faced 
with. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Leland]  for  his  special  order.  This  is  a 
very,  very  serious  question  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Toyota  cut  the  price 
of  its  cars  more  than  in  half  and  flood- 
ed the  American  market,  it  would  be 
considered  a  national  crisis. 

If  the  price  of  wheat  dropped  63  per- 
cent in  2  months,  it  would  be  consid- 
ered a  disaster  for  American  produc- 
ers. 

If  either  of  these  things  occurred, 
there  would  be  a  national  uprising  and 
demands  that  Congress  take  immedi- 
ate action. 

But  when  a  foreign  country  floods 
an  already  oversupplied  oil  market  in 
order  to  drive  American  producers  out 
of  business,  we  see  a  number  of  econo- 
mists and  public  officials  hailing  it  as 
a  great  boost  to  our  economy. 

What  has  been  occurring  in  the 
international  oil  market  over  the  past 
2  months  is  the  most  blatant,  outra- 
geous case  of  irresponsible  dumping 
that  I  have  ever  witnessed.  It  is  a  de- 
liberate campaign  by  Saudi  Arabia  to 
drive  international  competitors  out  of 
the  business  of  oil  exploration  and 
production. 

And,  they  are  being  extemely  suc- 
cessful in  this  campaign. 

Let  me  read  the  lead  paragraph 
from  the  Associated  Press  story  that 
came  across  the  wire  this  morning: 

The  major  grades  of  oil  from  the  United- 
States  and  Britain  have  dropped  below  $12  a 
barrel,  reaching  levels  that  analysU  say 
could  force  some  producers  to  shut  down  oil 
wells. 

Given  these  developments  in  recent 
weeks,  we  must  ask  ourselves  if  we 
have  learned  anything  from  our  pain- 
ful experiences  from  foreign  domina- 
tion of  the  oil  market  over  the  past  13 
years. 

In  1973.  the  OPEC  nations  nearly 
strangled  our  country  and  all  the 
other  developed  nations  of  the  world 
by  dramatically  cutting  oil  supplies 
and  driving  up  the  price  of  oil.  It  was  a 
traumatic  disruption  of  our  economy 
and  the  world  economy. 

It  took  our  Nation  years  to  recover 
from  the  shock  and  build  oiu-  domestic 
production  up  to  a  reasonable  level. 


Other  nations.  Britain.  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  others,  increased  their 
exploration  and  production.  The  high 
price  of  oil  made  it  profitable  to  drill 
in  many  new  areas.  And  the  OPEC  na- 
tions found  that  they  finally  had  some 
real  competition  on  the  international 
market.  Increased  production  by  other 
countries  had  broken  their  strangle- 
hold on  the  oil  market. 

So.  what  is  the  best  way  to  destroy 
this  healthy  competition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace? Dump  massive  amounts  of 
oil  on  the  market  to  drive  down  prices 
to  the  point  that  competitors  go  bank- 
rupt. 

Once  they  have  driven  American. 
British  and  other  producers  out  of 
business.  OPEC  will  once  again  be  able 
to  dominate  the  world  oil  market. 
They  will  regain  their  control  over 
international  supply  and  prices.  They 
will  once  again  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
liver a  crushing  blow  to  our  economy 
whenever  they  feel  the  time  is  right  to 
cut  back  supply  and  again  drive  prices 
sky  high. 

It  is  extremely  disturbing  that  many 
people  in  our  country  appear  to  be 
more  than  willing  to  play  right  into 
the  hands  of  this  OPEC  strategy  and 
welcome  this  flood  of  cheap  oil.  They 
are  willing  to  take  the  shortsighted 
course  of  sacrificing  our  domestic  oil 
industry,  of  sacrificing  healthy  inter- 
national competition  to  return  to 
OPEC  dominance  of  the  marketplace. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  73  percent 
of  the  wells  in  the  United  States  are 
small  stripper  wells,  producing  less 
than  10  barrels  per  day.  These  small 
wells  provide  15  percent  of  our  total 
domestic  production.  These  small 
wells  can't  survive  with  prices  at  $12 
per  barrel.  They  will  close  down.  And 
once  they  are  closed  they  may  never 
be  productive  again. 

When  our  domestic  oil  industry  is  re- 
duced to  nothing  more  than  a  pile  of 
rusted  drilling  rigs,  it  may  be  6  months 
from  now  or  2  years  from  now.  OPEC 
will  be  in  a  position  to  again  demand 
any  price  they  want  for  crude  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  haven't  forgotten  the 
lines  of  cars  that  stretched  for  blocks 
waiting  to  buy  gasoline.  I  remember 
our  country  on  the  verge  of  panic 
when  OPEC  shut  off  the  oil  flow  in 
1973. 

But  it  seems  that  many  others  have 
forgotten  the  price  we  paid  for  relying 
on  foreign  sources  of  oil. 

The  response  from  the  administra- 
tion seems  to  be  to  stand  on  the  dock 
and  cheer  as  ships  loaded  with  cheap 
foreign  oil  drive  domestic  producers 
into  bankruptcy.  The  administration's 
policy  is  so  shortsighted  that  it  is  even 
recommending  a  halt  to  filling  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

It  takes  little  foresight  and  no  imagi- 
nation to  realize  where  we  are  headed. 
If  foreign  producers  are  successful  in 
destroying  our  domestic  drilling  indus- 


try, we  are  going  to  need  that  petrole- 
um reserve  very  soon  when  our  supply 
of  oil  is  cut  off  again. 

We  have  a  decision  to  make  right 
now. 

Do  we  help  OPEC  tie  the  noose 
around  our  neck  by  playing  along  with 
their  market  dominance  strategy?  Or. 
do  we  take  steps  to  protect  ourselves 
from  another  economic  disaster  like 
the  one  we  suffered  12  years  ago? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  must  act 
and  act  before  our  domestic  industry 
completely  collapses. 

We  can  derail  this  market  domi- 
nance strategy  by  imposing  a  fee  on 
imported  oil.  An  oil  import  fee  would 
have  a  number  of  l)enef  its: 

First.  It  would  save  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs  in  our  domestic  oil 
industry. 

Second.  It  would  help  maintain  our 
domestic  drilling  capacity  so  that  we 
would  not  become  overly  dependent  on 
foreign  supplies. 

Third.  It  would  provide  an  addition- 
al source  of  Federal  revenue  to  help 
reduce  the  deficit. 

An  import  fee  of  $5  per  barrel  on 
crude  oil  and  $10  per  barrel  on  refined 
products  would  enable  our  domestic 
energy  industry  to  continue  function- 
ing during  this  crisis.  In  the  SUte  of 
Texas  alone,  it  could  save  approxi- 
mately 125.000  jobs.  It  would  also  gen- 
erate approximately  $8  billion  a  year 
in  Federal  revenue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  an 
oil  import  fee  as  a  measure  that  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  protect  our  Nation 
from  once  again  falling  into  disastrous 
overdependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
oU. 

In  addition,  this  current  crisis  under- 
scores the  fact  that  we  must  maintain 
the  current  tax  code  provisions  which 
encourage  oil  and  gas  exploration.  Any 
reduction  in  those  tax  incentives 
would  deal  a  death  blow  to  an  industry 
that  is  already  on  its  knees. 

If  we  choose  to  simply  stand  by  and 
watch  this  vital  domestic  industry  de- 
stroyed, it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
find  ourselves  facing  another  oil  shock 
similar  to  the  early  1970's. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  first  like 
to  compliment  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]  for  orga- 
nizing this  special  order  to  bring  attention  to 
some  developing  States  that  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  this  Nation  and  this  administration. 
The  price  of  crude  oil  began  its  steep  de- 
cline about  2  months  ago.  Economists  across 
the  country  are  predicting  ttiat  oil-producing 
States  such  as  Oklahoma  are  facing  perhaps 
the  worst  economic  times  since  the  Great  De- 
pression They  also  project  that,  because  of 
dependency  on  the  petroleum  industry  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  Oklahoma  percentagewise 
Is  the  hardest  hit  of  those  States.  The  oil- 
patch  States  are  in  an  economic  crisis.  They 
are  overhauling  their  budgets  which  they 
began  to  do  so  as  early  as  1982  when  the 
wortd  first  felt  the  remifications  of  the  cnide 
glut  The  picture  is  not  pretty. 


Gov.  George  Ntgh  met  with  the  Oklahoma 
congressional  delegation  last  week  and  sakj 
that  the  State  is  facing  a  pfojected  revenue 
shortfall  of  $467  million  dunng  the  next  fiscal 
year  based  on  $18  crude.  The  cash  price  of 
crude  closed  Friday  in  New  York  at  $13.25  for 
West  Texas  intermediate  crude,  the  bench- 
mark of  our  crude.  In  the  second  week  of  Jan- 
uary. Nigh  had  predicted  a  shortfall  of  $212 
million  based  on  $23  crude.  This  prediction 
follows  the  State's  largest  tax  increase  in  its 
78-year  history.  The  State  loses  nearty  $15 
milton  in  revenue  everytime  the  price  of  a 
barrel  of  oil  drops  $1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  the  SUte  facing  a 
shortage  of  oil  and  gas  tax  revenue,  but  the 
domino  theory  has  taken  effect  on  the  income 
and  State  sales  tax  revenues. 

Unfortunately,  the  news  only  gets  worse. 
Governor  Nigh  has  ordered  a  halt  to  State 
hiring  and  State  agencies  face  budget  cuts  of 
16  to  19  percent.  This,  in  turn,  means  another 
drop  in  State  employment  which  has  already 
cut  2,000  jobs. 

The  State's  total  employment  picture  is  no 
better.  The  effects  of  this  crisis  have  spread 
from  energy-related  businesses  who  have  had 
to  lay  off  thousands  of  employees  to  nonener- 
gy  txjsinesses  who  are  supported  by  energy 
income.  In  the  boom  days  of  the  early  1980'8, 
as  explorers  were  seeking,  and  finding,  new 
petroleum  reserves  and  deep  natural  gas  pro- 
duction, Oklahoma,  in  the  main,  was  a  bell- 
weather  ¥Wth  low  unemployment,  boom  time 
devekjpment  in  construction,  new  homes  and 
business  bulMings  going  up,  new  motels. 
Then  carrw  the  crash  of  1982.  Everything 
dkln't  taper  off,  it  stopped  abruptly  as  if  hit  by 
a  10-ton  truck. 

Gushing,  OK,  in  my  distnct,  was  once  a 
growing  community  and  served  as  a  center  for 
the  region's  oil  pipelines.  The  town  of  7,500 
has  seen  oil-related  jobs  vanish  overnight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  will  the  drop  in  prices 
effect  oil-producing  States,  but  it  could  also 
place  the  U.S.  natkjnal  security  in  a  perikxis 
position  by  allowing  us  to  once  again  become 
totally  dependent  on  foreign  oil  supply. 

I'm  sure  we  all  remember  the  problems  we 
faced  during  the  oil  embargoes  of  the  1970'8. 
We  learned  then  that  allowing  ourselves  to 
become  too  dependent  on  unstable  oil-pro- 
ducing countries  could  jeopardize  the  security 
of  the  Natk>n. 

Then,  too,  the  Nation  had  been  warned. 
The  late  Oklahoma  Congressman  Tom  Steed 
said  in  this  well  in  1964,  "We  no  longer  have 
to  be  concerr>ed  at)Out  an  embargo  of  Mid- 
east petroleum,  only  when  that  embargo  will 
happen." 

The  embargoes  led  U.S.  companies  to 
expand  oil  exploration  and  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  alternative  energy  sources.  As  a 
Nation,  ¥W  all  began  to  institute  more  energy- 
conserving  practices.  The  domestk:  oil  and 
gas  industry,  spurred  by  the  independent 
sector,  rigged  up  and  went  out  to  punch 
holes.  They  found  new  reserves  and  new 
fields  of  domestic  production.  They  created 
new  jobs  and  generated  new  capital,  new  rev- 
enue for  State,  local,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  made  this  Nation  more  secure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  low  prices, 
these  same  U.S.  companies  have  cut  back 
exploration.   Again,   as   in   the    1950'$   and 


1960's,  rigs  are  stacked  and  are  being  export- 
ed. This  decline  can  only  lead  us  toward 
greater  dependency  of  foreign  oil. 

I  believe  the  solutk}n  to  these  problems  is 
to  impose  a  tariff  on  imported  oil.  An  oil  import 
fee  would  allow  US.  companies  to  continue 
their  oil  expoloration.  thereby  lessening  our 
deper>dence  on  foreign  oil  and  protecting  tf>e 
national  security.  It  would  help  reduce  the 
country's  tremendous  trade  defkJrt. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  to  this 
import  fee  is  that  wouM  akj  domestic  energy 
industries  and  banks  with  energy  loans,  which 
one  were  sound  but  now  are  shaky  due  to 
conditions  far  beyond  their  control.  This  im- 
provement would  also  have  a  domirw  effect 
and  would  aid  in  improving  the  overall  ecorx>- 
my  of  the  oil-producing  States 

The  President,  or  his  spokesmen,  have  little 
regard,  apparently,  for  the  domestic  industry 
or  for  the  States  which  for  almost  a  century 
have  produced  the  fuel  to  stoke  the  engines 
of  industrial  development  and  transportation. 
When  asked  in  mid-January  about  the  plung- 
ing pnces  of  crude  oil,  Mr.  Larry  Speakes  said 
that  falling  prices  would  be  and  I  quote  "obvi- 
ously a  problem  for  all  oil-exporting  countries 
and  can  aggravate  the  problem  of  debtor 
countries."  Such  is  the  administration's  con- 
cern, we  must  assume.  They  fear  probtems 
for  oil-exporting  and  debtor  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  oil  fieMt  of 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Califomia.  Kansas,  and 
other  producing  States  face  bankruptcies  and 
more  bank  foreclosures  and  failures,  our  col- 
league from  California  [Mr  Duncan]  points  out 
that  the  Export  import  Bank  is  loaning  $129 
million  to  Chevron-Gulf  to  develop  oil  fields  in 
Angola,  which  in  turn  uses  the  profit  to  buy 
Soviet  Arms  and  support  Cuban  troops  inside 
its  borders.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  say  in  Oklaho- 
ma, "Something's  out  of  whack." 

In  the  past  decade,  because  of  economic 
and  governmental  policies,  119  domestic  re- 
finers have  shut  their  doors.  That's  not  too 
bad,  Mr  Speaker,  because  a  lot  of  them  were 
out  of  date  and  it  was  cheaper  to  import  than 
it  was  to  retrofit.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inde- 
pendent Refiners  Coalition  reports  tfiat  the 
United  States  has  a  short-fall  of  refining  ca- 
pacity of  nearly  20  percent.  I  find  that  as- 
tounding, Mr  Speaker  Now  we  are  forced  to 
rely  on  imported  refined  products  because  our 
manufacturing  base  has  been  eroded  and  ex- 
ported. 

The  President  sees  what  he  wants  to  see, 
in  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  on  at 
least  two  different  occasions  he  has  recog- 
nized that  at  least  50  percent  of  our  horrifying 
trade  deficit  is  due  to  our  reliance  on  imported 
cnjde  and  oil  products.  Yet.  he  refuses  to  do 
anything  about  it. 
He  wants  to  tax  further  the  oil  industry. 
He  wants  to  tax  further  the  royalty  owners. 
He  wants  to  change  tax  structure  to  dis- 
courage investment  for  capital  improvements. 
He  wants  to  export  jobs,  jobs  which  we  in 
Oklahoma  don't  have.  Much  of  my  part  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  have  great 
income  from  petroleum  production.   But  we 
have  great  fallout  from  lack  of  productk>n,  t>e- 
cause  many  of  my  people  formerty  worked  in 
the  oil  fields  which  are  now  empty.  Even  in 
the  boom  days  of  the  eariy  1980'8,  Mr.  Speak- 
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er.  unemptoyment  rates  were  htgher  in  my  dis- 
trict than  the  rest  of  the  State  and  Nation.  The 
per  caprta  income  in  most  of  the  third  district 
counties  is  less  than  that  in  Hong  Kong.  And. 
if  «ve  don't  find  a  soiution.  that  income  is 
going  down  even  further.  We  are  not  experi- 
enang  that  great  recovery  that  President 
Reagan  keeps  talking  about 

Mr  Speaker,  lets  look  at  the  cash  price 
Friday  for  crude:  $13.25  a  barrel  means  that  a 
gallon  of  crude  costs  31.5  cents.  That's  31  Mi 
cents,  Mr.  Speaker.  Friday,  the  price  of  spring 
water  was  selling  at  the  Columbia  Pike  A&P 
Store  in  Ariington  for  $1.09.  Like  I  said.  Mr. 
Speaker,  something's  out  of  whack.  It's  broke, 
and  It's  breaking  Oklahoma  and  other  oil  pro- 
ducing States,  so  let's  fix  It. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  again  commerxl  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  LelandJ.  This  is  one 
time  that  I'm  thankful  that  Oklahoma  isn't  as 
large  as  Texas,  because  I  have  been  toW  that 
each  $1  drop  in  the  price  of  crude  costs  the 
Texas'  economy  $55  million,  while  in  Oklaho- 
ma it  costs  $15  millkxi.  We  are  in  a  depres- 
sion in  Oklahoma. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  month  ago.  the 
President  stood  in  this  Chamber  and  spoke  of 
an  America  expenerKing  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic growth  He  spoke  of  growing  job  oppor- 
tunities and  renewed  business  vigor 

Well,  it's  obvious  that  Mr.  Reagan  hasn't 
been  to  Oklahoma  recently.  It's  obvious  that 
the  President  hasn't  been  out  to  visit  the 
family  farm  or  stopped  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  oil 
patch  recently  If  Mr.  Reagan  had  done 
eittier— and  I  wouW  invite  him  to  do  so — I 
wonder  whether  his  outkx*  woukj  be  as  opto- 
mistic  as  it  is  from  behind  the  walls  of  the 
Oval  Office. 

We've  had  a  good  deal  of  debate  here  in 
Congress  about  this  Nation's  continuing  farm 
crisis.  But  it's  time  we  open  our  eyes,  and  the 
eyes  of  this  administration,  to  another  cnsts 
underway  in  the  heartland  of  Amenca:  ttie 
crisis  in  the  oil  fields  and  in  the  communities 
and  States  whose  economies  depend  heavily 
on  a  strong  and  healthy  domestk:  energy  in- 
dustry. And  if  we  do  not  alkjw  ourselves  to 
forget  the  lessons  of  the  last  decade,  we  can 
all  agree  and  recognize  ttiat  indeed  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation  depends  on  a  strong  arxJ 
healthy  domestic  energy  industry. 

While  tower  energy  prices  may  k>ok  good 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  steep,  unprec- 
edented free  fall  in  world  oil  prices  now  under- 
way is  devastating  the  ecorvsmies  of  Oklaho- 
ma and  its  neighbors.  The  mart<et  is  too  vola- 
tile; the  price  slide  is  too  fast  and  too  sharp. 
For.  just  as  the  rapid  price  hikes  of  the  1970's 
caused  ecorxxrx  chaos,  the  current  price 
cuts  threaten  chaos  as  well. 

Already,  independent  producers  in  Oklaho- 
ma are  shutting  in  production  wells.  If  tfiey 
stay  shut  in  for  any  length  of  time,  these  wells 
will  be  tost  forever.  For  many  of  the  smaller 
independents,  if  the  bankers  don't  get  to  them 
first  their  larger  competitors  will.  Fewer  com- 
panies, less  competitkxi.  Less  drilling,  fewer 
reserves  and  less  production  in  tt>e  future. 
The  trend  is  clear  It's  estimated  that  15  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  oil  production  comes 
from  stripper  wells— wells  that  produce  less 
than  10  barrels  of  oil  a  day  Yet  strippers  are 
being  shut  in  at  today's  prices.  And  if  pnces 


stay  where  they  cun-ently  are.  or  go  lower  as 
is  expected,  we  may  tose  1 V^  million  barrels 
of  domestic  production  over  the  next  several 
montt«  akxie;  1 V4  million  barrels  of  a  total  9 
million  barrels  a  day  in  domestic  production. 
It's  time  to  wake  up,  Mr  President  and  realize 
that  a  large  and  crucial  sector  of  tfiis  Nation's 
domestic  energy  industry,  the  small  independ- 
ent producer,  and  an  entire  regtonal  economy 
are  on  the  ropes. 

Let  me  try  to  explain,  for  a  moiT>ent  how 
serious  the  problem  is  in  my  home  State  of 
Oklahoma.  For  every  dollar  that  the  price  of 
oil  drops,  the  State  loses  between  $15  and 
$20  million  in  tax  revenues.  Last  December, 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  anticipated  a  deficit  of 
$258  million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  That 
estimate  was  based  on  oil  prices  of  $23  a 
barrel.  Since  that  estimate  was  made,  contract 
prices  have  tumbled  as  low  as  $14  a  barrel 
and  spot  prices  have  dropped  as  tow  as  $12. 
The  State  recently  revised  its  deficit  estimate 
and  now  predKts  a  revenue  shortfall  of  $467 
millton.  In  a  short  2  months  the  State's  pro- 
jected deficit  increased  by  over  $200  million. 
And  the  most  recent  projection  is  based  on 
$1 8-per-ban^el  oil.  What  does  this  mean  to 
Oklahoma?    Pertiaps    State    Senator    Roger 
Randle  best  put  it  into  perspective.  He  calcu- 
lated that  a  cut  of  such  magnitude  would  be 
ttie  equivalent  of  eliminating  all  funding  for 
State  colleges   and   universities  or   shutting 
down  the  entire  State  Department  of  Human 
Services.  Or.  put  another  way.  such  a  cut 
wouW  be  the  equivalent  of  closing  the  State 
prison  system,  eliminating  the  highway  pati^ol 
and  highway  constiiiction  funds,  and  shutting 
dovwi  the  State  health  department  all  at  the 
same  time.  I  seriously  question  wt>ether  any 
Member  of  this  body  can  honestly  say  that  his 
or  her  State  is  prepared  to  accept  cuts  of  this 
size.  We  in  Oklahoma  will  do  what  we  have 
to.  and  we'll  survive.  But  at  what  cost?  And 
what  will  the  cost  be  to  the  futijre  of  this 
Nation  if  we  allow  well  after  well  to  shut  in 
and  producer  after  producer  to  close  down? 
What  will  the  cost  be  to  once  again  allow  the 
Saudi's  and  OPEC  to  sit  in  the  driver's  seat 
and  set  ttie  price  we  pay  for  our  energy  needs 
and  our  economic  growth? 

Much  has  been  sakj  about  an  oil  import  fee. 
Yes,  I  have  concerns  about  creating  another 
tax  in  the  energy  industiy.  Yes.  I  have  some 
concerns  about  ttie  kind  of  tax  that  this  Con- 
gress might  finally  adopt  But  we  need  to  dis- 
cuss the  import  fee  as  a  matter  of  energy 
poltoy.  not  tax  policy  or  deftoit  reduction.  We 
need  to  deckle  how  far  we  can  afford  to  let 
this  Nation's  production  capacity  fall. 

Yet  the  only  action  this  administt^ation  has 
taken  is  to  push  a  tax  t>ill  that  removes  incen- 
tives for  domestic  exploration  and  production. 
A  bill  that  inaeases  the  industry  tax  burden  by 
$3  5  billton.  A  bill,  that  in  conjunction  with  the 
slide  in  oil  prices,  is  certain  to  strangle  the  in- 
dustiy and  create  supply  shortages  that  we 
will  one  day  regret. 

It's  time  to  stop  looking  at  this  administi'a- 
tion's  indivkJual  energy  poltoy  failures  on  a 
piece-meal  basis.  Put  them  all  togettier  and 
we  in  Oklahoma  and  we  as  a  nation  are  court- 
ing disaster.  It's  time  for  this  Corvgress  to  sit 
down  and  establish  a  sound,  practical  national 
energy  policy  that  will  promote  prosperity  for 


our  economy  and  security  for  our  Nation.  Let's 
get  on  with  the  job  before  its  too  late. 

Mr.  McCURDY  Mr.  Speaker,  to  members 
who  have  diagnosed  the  oil  producing  States 
as  being  stunned  by  the  sudden  and  dramatic 
drop  in  worid  oil  prices,  please  k>ok  again. 
We've  been  all  but  knocked  senseless. 

Prices  being  pakl  for  Oklahoma  crude  oil 
are  at  their  towest  point  since  1979.  As  a 
result,  my  State  is  bracing  for  a  $467  millton 
shortfall  in  State  revenues.  This  17-percent 
drop  is  based  on  a  very  optimistic  projection 
of  $16  a  barrel.  My  Texas  colleagues  can  tell 
you  that  they  k)se  $100  million  in  State 
income  when  oil  prices  drop  a  dollar.  Okla- 
homa loses  $11  millton.  and  I  am  sure  that 
Louisiana.  New  Mexico,  and  others  are  suffer- 
ing as  well. 

The  cost  of  pumping  oil  in  the  Mkldle  East 
IS  probably  the  lowest  in  the  worid.  The 
Saudis  can  do  this  for  as  tow  as  20  cents  in 
oW  fiekJs  to  $3  in  new  ones.  U.S.  costs  range 
from  $5  to  $12. 

Add  the  effects  of  falling  prices  to  a  28-per- 
cent decline  in  productton  in  the  tower  48 
States  since  1970.  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  corKlusion  many  of  us  fwve.  The  oil 
producing  States  are  going  out  of  business. 

We  are  tiying  hard  to  keep  a  sense  of 
hurDor  in  these  lean  days.  A  man  was  told  by 
his  doctor  that  he  had  only  1  year  to  live. 
"Doc.  wtiat  can  I  do?"  he  asked.  "Buy  a  drill- 
ing rig,"  the  doctor  answered.  "Will  that  give 
me  fTKxe  than  a  year  to  live?"  he  asked. 
"No."'  replied  the  doctor,  "but  it  will  make  the 
year  feel  longer. '" 

The  facts  do  not  come  across  as  funny. 
Before  last  month.  Oklahoma's  active  drilling 
rig  count  had  not  been  below  200  since  1976. 
Nattonwide.  the  rig  count  has  fallen  to  1.367. 
That  is  a  600-rig  drop  since  Christmas,  and 
the  lowest  U.S.  total  since  1974. 

Independent  producers— the  little  gu>s  of 
the  industry— have  been  hurt  the  most  by 
dropping  prices.  Many  cut  capital  and  explora- 
tory spending  to  the  bone  last  year  Next  year 
we  will  see  the  effects  of  their  lower  spending. 
US  production  couW  be  reduced  by  100.000 
tiarrels  a  day. 

It  «vouto  be  wrong  to  paint  this  solely  as  a 
jobs  or  a  State  revenue  issue,  although  the  in- 
dependent producers  and  the  servtoe  industiy 
¥Mxkers  are  the  first  ones  to  be  driven  out  of 
business.  The  key  issue  that  makes  the  whole 
sitijation  worthy  of  our  attention  is  national  se- 
curity. We  can't  put  our  domestic  industry  in 
mothbialls  until  prices  rise  again.  It  has  got  to 
be  in  a  position  to  meet  our  country's  military 
and  industrial  productton  needs  in  times  of 
world  crises.  We  can't  let  oil  imports  damage 
our  defense  readir>ess. 

We  are  the  worid's  largest  oil  consumer. 
The  Departn>ent  of  Defense  is  the  worW's 
single  largest  buyer  of  oil.  purchasing  about 
488,000  banels  daily.  Yet  we  may  soon  in- 
crease our  dependence  on  oil  from  some  of 
tt>e  most  volatile  areas  of  ttie  worid.  To  me, 
nothing  is  more  dramatk:  to  illustrate  the  con- 
sequences of  foreign  oil  than  ptoturing  a 
plume  of  black  snx>ke  risir^g  from  an  oil  tanker 
or  refinery  set  ablaze  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  tose  our  crude 
oil  production  and  refining  capabilities,  we 
allow  OPEC  producers  and  refir>ers  to  dictate 


our  military  preparedness.  Can  we  afford  to 
reveal  that  kind  of  Achilles  heel  to  tt>e  rest  of 
theworkf? 

The  current  administration  has  abandoned 
the  goal  of  energy  self-sufficiency  and  has 
said  that  we  shouto  took  to  ti>e  Middle  East 
for  our  oil.  The  Arabs  wetootrw  the  business, 
and  see  oil  as  a  major  political  weapom  by 
1987.  We  must  make  safeguarding  U.S.  oil 
more  of  a  priority,  regardless  of  worto  prices. 
Shoukf  we  get  cut  off  from  our  foreign 
sources  of  energy,  it  coukl  take  months  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  urKap  and  redrill  wells 
arxJ  bring  tole  refining  operations  back  on  lir>e. 
For  example,  tt>e  Tosco  refir>ery  m  Duncan. 
OK— shut  down  in  1983  after  35  years  of  op- 
eration—couto  once  process  47.000  barrels 
per  day.  It  wouldn't  be  available  to  replace 
foreign  refining  in  a  short-term  crisis. 

Besides  national  security  concerns,  there 
are  serious  trade  impltoations.  We  import  5 
millkjn  banels  a  day.  That  has  added  $62.6 
billton  to  our  b^ade  deficit.  Oil  is  the  biggest 
item  on  the  list  of  losers,  followed  by  auto  im- 
ports at  $22  billion.  We  see  the  President  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Japanese  on  autos.  but 
wt>ere  is  he  on  oil  imports? 

Our  energy  and  trade  poltoies  are  bankrupt 
and  should  reflect  more  of  an  emphasis  on 
domestk:  resources.  In  Oklahoma,  we  call  an 
unsuccessful  oil  well  a  dry  hole.  These  poli- 
cies are  clearly  unseccessful.  and  I  suggest 
we  do  as  an  Oklahoma  wiklcatter  would  do. 
When  he  knows  he's  got  a  dry  hole — he  puts 
out  the  drills  somewhere  else. 


D  2115 
THE  FARM  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jettords] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
assure  you  I  will  not  take  the  60  min- 
utes. I  do  appreciate  this  opportunity, 
and  I  do  so  because  I  want  to  alert  the 
body  as  what  the  status  Is  on  an  issue 
which  I  have  been  raising  and  talking 
about  for  the  past  week,  one  which  is 
of  tremendous  importance  to  the  dairy 
farmers  of  this  country. 

As  I  speak  here  today,  at  this 
moment,  the  other  body  is  about  to 
take  action  on  the  package  which  we 
have  been  trying  to  work  on  here,  and 
especially  the  dairy  provisions  which  I 
have  introduced  and  which  are  waiting 
at  the  Speaker's  desk. 

I  want  to  point  out,  first  of  all,  what 
the  status  is  at  this  time. 

About  a  week  ago,  we  raised  consid- 
erable concern  that  we  had  to  act 
right  at  that  moment  or  very  dire  cir- 
cumstances would  result.  I  want  to  ex- 
plain why  I  am  still  here  and  pleading 
for  action,  so  that  there  is  an  under- 
standing as  to  what  happened  which 
allowed  us  to  delay  the  impact  of  the 
present  provisions  which  are  under 
Oramm-Rudman  which  will  impact 
dairy. 

As  a  result  of  our  agreement  which 
was  reached  way  back  in  the  farm  bill, 
with  the  backing  of  the  administra- 


tion, the  CCC.  the  people  who  support 
the  Dairy  Program,  held  off  of  pur- 
chases this  week,  and  also  as  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  the  CCC  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  is  not  passed,  they 
have  r\in  out  of  money  and  cannot  and 
do  not  need  to  purchase  dairy  prod- 
ucts tomorrow.  Thus,  we  have  not  had 
to  be  as  concerned  as  we  would  have 
been  last  week  had  those  events  not 
occurred. 

Let  me  very  briefly  state  what  the 
issue  is.  We  had  an  agreement  on  the 
farm  bill  as  to  what  would  be  done 
when  Oramm-Rudman  took  effect.  Ba- 
sically, the  agreement  was— and  it  was 
agreed  to  by  the  administration,  the 
House  and  the  Senate— that  the  only 
responsible,  logical  way  to  handle  the 
first  round  of  the  Oramm-Rudman 
cuts,  when  we  were  trying  to  imple- 
ment an  orderly  transition  of  the 
Dairy  Program  into  a  supply  and 
demand  balance,  in  lieu  of  any  price 
cut  which  might  be  required,  would  be 
to  level  an  assessment  of  somewhere 
around  10  cents  in  order  to  raise  the 
$80  million  which  would  be  required 
under  Oramm-Rudman. 

Unfortunately,  provisions  in 
Oramm-Rudman  which  were  directed 
at  other  agricultural  programs,  basi- 
cally, wheat  and  com,  were  deter- 
mined by  the  professionals,  the  law- 
yers that  had  to  implement  this  bill,  to 
inadvertently  apply  to  the  Dairy  Pro- 
gram. And  since  they  were  specific  and 
the  language  relative  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  agreement  of  the  assess- 
ment was  only  general,  relying  upon 
the  fact  that  the  1986  provisions  of 
the  dairy  bill  only  allowed  assess- 
ments, that  the  specific  would  take 
precedence  over  the  general  and, 
therefore,  they  had  to  utilize  what  in- 
directly resulted  in  a  price  cut  to  bring 
about  savings  required  by  Oramm- 
Rudman. 

The  problems  which  are  created  by 
that  approach  are,  simply,  first  of  all. 
that  it  does  not  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  Oramm-Rudman  anywhere  near  as 
well,  in  the  sense  of  exactly  gaining 
the  proper  sunount  of  savings  that 
Oramm-Rudman  requires  but,  most 
importantly,  the  indirect  effects  of  it 
are  for  dairy  farmers  around  this 
country,  over  the  6-month  period,  to 
lose  1300  million  of  income,  which 
would  not  be  required  by  an  orderly 
implementation  of  Oramm-Rudman, 

We  passed  the  bill  to  bring  forth 
this  agreement  and  to  allow  it  to  take 
precedence  over  the  language  which 
was  inadvertently  declared  to  apply  to 
dairy,  took  it  to  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee where  it  passed  by  a  voice  vote, 
both  the  subcommitte  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  We  got  the 
sanction  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  that  it  would  in  fact  not  have 
any  adverse  effect  upon  the  implemen- 
tation of  Oramm-Rudman.  We  re- 
ceived the  blessing  of  the  industry,  in- 
dicating that  it  would  be  much,  much 


better  for  dairy  farmers.  We  received 
the  approval  of  the  administration. 
We  went  and  received  a  rule  to  come 
to  the  House  floor  with  an  open  rule. 
However,  at  the  last  minute  it  wm 
withdrawn  from  consideration  by  the 
House  leadership.  The  problems  did 
not  involve  the  merits  of  the  bill  but. 
rather,  as  to  how  Oramm-Rudman 
should  be  Implemented,  and  a  division 
of  opinion  In  the  majority  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  such  bills  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  the  House  floor. 

I  deferred  any  futher  action  or  har- 
assment, as  you  might  call  it,  thia 
week,  allowing  the  majority  time,  aa 
they  requested,  to  attempt  to  work  out 
the  policy  problems  that  they  had, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  they  have,  ap- 
parently, made  substantial  progress  in 
working  out  those  policy  problenu. 
But  I  am  even  more  pleased  to  find 
that  probably  this  evening  the  other 
body,  after  lond  and  hard  delibera- 
tions, will  be  passing  out  a  bill  which 
will  have  as  a  product  of  it  the  dairy 
provisions  and.  thus,  I  am  more  hope- 
ful this  evening  than  I  have  been 
before  that  we  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty In  the  next  few  days  to  be  able  to 
take  up  this  provision,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  am  here  this 
evening  sharing  these  things  with  you, 
to  allow  also  other  Memt>ers  to  come 
forth  and  support  me  in  this  area. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  the 
dairy  farmers.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
dairy  farmers  will  be  forced  out  of 
business  if  this  body  does  not  follow 
what  I  believe  the  other  body  is  doing 
this  evening. 

At  this  time  I  would  be  most  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  north- 
em  New  York  [Mr.  Martin]  who  has 
been  an  outspoken  leader  in  these 
areas  and  has  on  occasion  saved  dairy 
farmers  from  great  and  serious  harm, 
and  I  look  forward  to  discussing  this 
issue  with  him  this  evening. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much,  and  I  want 
to  applaud  my  neighbor  from  Ver- 
mont, across  Lake  Champlain,  for  hia 
efforts  as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Dairy  Subcommittee  in  Agriculture 
here  in  the  House,  and  I  particularly 
appreciate  the  efforts  the  gentleman 
has  made  in  trying  to  bring  this  issue 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

By  nature,  I  respect  the  institutions 
of  this  House  and  respect  It  as  an  insti- 
tution, and  It  pains  me  somewhat  to 
have  to  come  here  again  and  to  com- 
pliment yourself  but  also  to  speak  a 
little  bit  about  the  problem  we  find 
ourselves  in.  We  are  both  in  the  mi- 
nority here,  we  are  both  Republicani. 
The  Democrats  happen  to  have  elect- 
ed substantially  more  people  to  this 
House  than  we  have.  Perhaps  in  some 
respects  that  is  our  fault,  and  in  most 
respects,  perhaps,  It  is  due  to  reappor- 
tionment, who  runs  the  State  houses. 
But  once  the  Democratic  Party  takes 
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control  of  this  House  and  control  of 
everything  that  we  do  and  the  deci- 
sions as  to  what  bills  are  going  to  come 
up  and  when  they  are  going  to  come 
up.  with  that  right  comes  a  certain  re- 
sponsibility of  fairness.  As  the  gentle- 
man has  spoken  over  the  course  of  the 
past  week  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I 
think  it  has  become  more  and  more 
apparent  to  a  lot  of  Americans  who 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it 
before  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
here  for  abuse.  ^    „  _♦ 

They  spend  a  lot  of  time  and  effort 
to  blame  the  plight  of  the  farmere 
across  America.  They  are  all  in  bad 
shape.  Some  are  in  worse  shape  than 
others.  But  they  have  taken  a  lot  of 
pains  in  trying  to  blame  the  plight  of 
the  farmer  on  the  Republican  Party. 
And  I  suppose  when  the  President  of 
your  party  is  in  the  White  House,  no 
matter  what  happens  there  is  going  to 
be  some  responsibility,  whether  or  not 
it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  policies 
of  that  President.  And  I  think  they 
have  been  successful,  to  some  extent, 
in  laying  the  blame,  and  I  do  not  thmk 
rightfully  so,  on  the  Republican  Party. 
But  it  is  ironic  that  at  this  point  of 
this  issue,  where  everybody  is  watch- 
ing that  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
steal  the  blame.  All  we  are  asking  for 
is  that  they  bring  the  issue  to  the 
floor.  It  does  not  make  one  nickels 
worth  of  difference  to  the  American 
taxpayer  as  to  which  way  this  $80  mil- 
lion    this    $80    mUlion.    $82    million, 
something  in  that  order,  is  made  up, 
but  we  want  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  does 
not  punish,  that  is  not  the  most  oner- 
ous way.  as  far  as  the  American  dairy 
farmer  is  concerned,  and  that  is  all  we 
ask  We  do  not  even  ask  them  to  sup- 
port us.  We  just  ask  them  to  allow  us 
to  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  a  fair  hearing.  And  yet  somehow 
they  feel— as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  talk- 
ing to  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  they  feel  we 
are  going  to  prevail,  because,  in  fair- 
ness, that  is  the  way  to  go.  and  yet 
they  will  not  even  allow  this  to  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  to  be  debated 
and  to  be  decided  upon  in  a  fair  and 
reasonable  manner. 

Knowing  what  you  are  up  against.  I 
want  to  salute  the  gentleman.  And  if 
they  are  so  excited  about  trying  some 
other  issues  to  it  and  not  giving  us  a 
fair  opportunity  to  debate  this  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  think  they  de- 
serve what  they  are  going  to  steal 
right  in  front  of  the  American  public, 
and  what  they  are  going  to  steal  is  the 
blame  they  rightfully  deserve  for  the 
pain  they  are  going  to  inflict  on  inno- 
cent people  out  there  trying  to  make  a 
Uving  on  farms  that  they  have  lived  on 
and  worked  on  for  so  many  years. 

It  is  so  blatant,  and  I  hope  they  take 
the  opportunity  over  tonight  to  go  to 
the  Rules  Committee  to  say.  "Wait  a 
minute,  we  know  this  is  wrong."  as 
they  know  it  is  wrong,  as  far  as  our 


dairy  farmers  are  concerned,  and  say. 
•Wait  a  minute,  let  us  be  reasonable, 
let  us  exercise  our  power  here  judi- 
ciously and  fairly  and  reasonably  and 
just  give  the  House  the  opportunity  to 
work  its  will." 

So  I  think  it  is  ironic  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  here  for  2  weeks  now 
talking  to  us  about  what  was  going  to 
happen  if  they  did  not  act.  And  yet 
they  seemed  to  do  everything  to  bare 
to  the  American  public  their  insensi- 
tivity  to  the  problem  that  we  face. 
Keep  in  mind  one  more  time,  whichev- 
er way  this  happens,  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  the  American  tax- 
payer, but  it  makes  an  awful  lot  of  dif- 
ference to  that  person  out  there  on 
the  dairy  farm. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont,  for  bringing 
this  up  because  it  has  been.  I  think,  an 
opportunity  for  the  American  public 
to  see  a  side  of  this  House  and  the  way 
it  is  run  that  does  not  flatter  those  of 
us  who.  like  yourself,  respect  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  terrible  but  they  are  going 
to  bring  a  lot  of  blame  down  on  them- 
selves that  they  richly  deserve  if  they 
do  not  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
debate  the  bill.  _  ^     ^^ 

Mr.   JEFFORE)S.   I   appreciate   the 
gentleman's  words,  and  there  is  much 
in  what  he  said  that  is  very  accurate. 
One  of  the  prides  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  conununity  has  been 
the  nonpartisan  way  that  they  have 
been  able  to  in  this  body  over  the 
years  work  out  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture. And  we  are  at  a  very  critical 
juncture  in  that  aspect  right  now.  I 
am  hopeful  and  believe  sincerely,  and 
I  hope  I  am  not  proven  wrong,  that 
when  people  settle  down  and  the  emo- 
tions clam  down,  either  tomorrow  or 
next  week,  that  they  wUl  recognize 
that,  as  you  point  out.  they  have  an 
opportunity  here  to  steal  the  blame,  to 
destroy  that  bipartisanship  which  has 
existed  and  allowed  our  farmers,  as 
difficult  times  as  they  have  had.  to  be 
able  to  survive   at   least   a  little  bit 
better  because  we  have  been  able  to 
work    together.    Right    now    we    are 
apart,   we   are   torn   apart.   And   the 
result  of  that  will  be  the  loss  of  tens  of 
thousands   of    family    farms   in    this 
country.  „  ^^ 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  appreci- 
ate what  the  gentleman  brings  up  be- 
cause, to  a  large  extent,  a  lot  of  the 
things  that  have  been  done,  as  far  as 
making  policy-and  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  every  single  Member  of  this  House, 
and  certainly.  myseU.  what  is  done  m 
a  bUl  so  large  as  the  farm  bill,  and  it 
has  to  have  bipartisan  support,  bipar- 
tisan input.  The  gentleman  has  been  a 
very  big  part  in  that.  But  what  I  think 
people  have  to  understand,  so  far  as 
the  procedures  of  this  House,  is.  not- 
withstanding all  the  work  and  input 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  that  you  might 
have,  the  decisions  can  be  made  in  this 


House  as  to  what  we  are  even  given  a 
right  to  consider  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  American  people  is  made  on  a  par- 
tisan  basis,    that    a   small    group    of 
people  elected  to  this  House,  just  like 
you  and  I  were  elected  to  this  House, 
because  of  their  position  and  because 
they  happen  to  be  in  the  majority 
party  at  the  time,  can  abuse  the  au- 
thority that  they  have  to  deny  us  the 
right  to  even  debate  the  issue  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  notwithstanding  what  the  other 
body  has  done,  notwithstanding  that 
we  have  no  opposition,  to  my  under- 
standing, from  the  administration,  it  is 
right  here,  and  they  are  talking  about 
whether  they  can  tie  this  to  another 
issue  or  because  they  cannot  bring  an- 
other issue  up.  or.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  I  was  told  this  evening,  if  you  can 
believe  this,  that  it  is  not  so  much  that 
they  would  not  have  the  opportunity 
to    bring    up    something    that    they 
wanted  to  bring  up.  they  knew  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  would 
vote  it  down.   And  I  was  told  by  a 
Member  of  this  House  that  this  House 
was  unfair  because  they  did  not  agree 
with  this  Member's  position. 

Well.  I  have  had  those  situations.  I 
have  won  and  I  have  lost,  and  I  felt 
the  House  was  wrong  and  I  felt  the  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
wrong  from  time  to  time,  but  at  least 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  work  our 

will.  ^.     , 

But  I  would  suggest  that  this  is 
something  that,  notwithstanding  our 
complicated  rules  that  the  American 
public  can  understand,  and  If  we  are 
not  given  the  opportunity  to  even  dis- 
cuss the  issue,  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  make  a  nickel's  worth 
of  difference  to  the  taxpayer  but  it 
does  make  a  difference  in  the  pain 
that  is  going  to  be  involved  on  the 
farms  of  America,  that  I  would  suggest 
to  the  people  responsible,  and  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  it  is  the  people  who 
run  this  House,  the  people  who  were 
elected  to  the  majority  and  the  people 
who  were  elected  to  those  sensitive  po- 
sitions in  leadership,  if  they  deny  us 
the  opportunity  to  bring  this  up.  they 
can  well  believe  the  American  public 
this  time  is  going  to  understand  who 
Inflicted   this   needless   pain   on   the 
dairy  farmers  of  America. 


D  2130 
Again.  I  want  to  thank  my  colleague 
and  neighbor  from  Vermont  for  all  his 
work  on  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
An  awful  lot  of  the  work  that  you  go 
through.  I  know,  sometimes  seems 
unrewarding  and  frustrating.  I  appre- 
ciate what  you  do.  and  I  know  the 
people  that  you  represent  appreciate 
what  you  do.  I  certainly  appreciate 
what  you  do  and  my  colleagues. 

Again,  we  are  going  to  be  watching 
very  closely  over  the  course  of  the 
next  week. 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  that  message  is  so  clear 
and  so  pertinent  that  I  am  going  to 
leave  my  special  order  right  there  with 
those  eloquent  statements.  Hopefully, 
the  message  has  gotten  through. 


PREVENTING  FRAUD  IN  FHA 
MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing the  Single  Family  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance and  Fraud  Detection  and  Prevention  Act 
of  1986. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  counter  a  re- 
curring pattern  of  fraud  and  abuse  of  Federal 
Housing  Administration  [FHA]  mortgage  insur- 
ance. 

As  most  Members  of  this  House  are  aware, 
FHA  is  an  essential  Federal  program  which 
enables  millions  of  Amencans,  especially 
those  of  modest  means,  to  achieve  the  dream 
of  homeownership.  As  the  Nation's  largest  in- 
surer of  single-family  home  loans,  the  program 
had  over  5  million  loans  and  an  outstanding 


balance  of  $124  billion  as  of  September  30. 
1963.  Single  family  mortgage  insurance  appli- 
cations are  expected  to  increase  from 
666,294  units  in  1985  to  900,000  unit*  in 
1966. 

Such  a  program  simply  cannot  be  allowed 
to  be  subject  to  fraud  and  abuse.  There  are. 
however,  serious  and  persistent  Indications 
that  this  has  been  tne  case  m  FHA. 

PERSISTENT  SIGNS  OF  FHA  FRAUD 

An  October  1 964  Milwaukee  field  hearing  by 
the  House  Banking  Committee's  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Subcommittee  found 
that  certain  sophisticated  real  estate  investors 
use  FHA  mortgage  insurance  as  a  tool  of  per- 
sonal ennchment.  They  do  this  by  taking  a 
ride  on  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  [HUD]  FHA  insurance/foreclo- 
sure merry-go-round. 

At  the  subcommittee  field  hearing,  the  Mil- 
waukee Department  of  City  Development  de- 
scribed how  the  merry-go-round  works. 

Between  June  1982  and  June  1964.  the 
HUD  Milwaukee  field  office  sold  569  proper- 
ties acquired  through  foreclosure.  Of  this 
amount,  approximetely  60  percent  of  the  prop- 
erties were  sold  to  investors.  Of  the  investor- 
acquired  properties,  six  investors,  who  were 


also  real  estate  brokers,  bought  148  prop«r> 
ties.  That  accounted  for  one-quarter  of  th« 
total  properties  sold  and  43  percent  of  proper- 
ties  sold  to  an  investor. 

Here  it  where  the  merry-go-round  ride  atarts 
to  become  interesting.  Within  an  average  of  5 
months,  68  percent  of  the  houses  acquired  by 
these  SIX  investors  were  sold  to  owner-occu- 
pants. Three-quarters  of  the  purchasers  re- 
cetved  a  new  round  of  FHA  insurance  Many 
of  the  owner-occupants  were  clearly  not  quali- 
fied to  meet  monthly  mortgage  payments. 

From  the  point  o(  view  of  the  investor,  f>ow- 
ever,  this  made  little  difference  What  counted 
for  them  was  tfie  sales  pnce  of  tfie  houses 
compared  to  wtiat  they  paid  for  them  The  six 
investors  examined  paid  an  average  of 
$14,200  for  the  101  houses  they  bought  and 
resold.  Their  average  sale  price  when  they 
disposed  of  the  houses  5  nwntht  later  was 
$33,700.  Most  of  trtese  houses  received  FHA 
insurance  at  a  much  higher  value  than  the 
price  the  investor  had  paid  tor  the  property 
just  a  few  months  before  This  left  an  average 
investor  profit,  minus  any  amount  put  in  for  re- 
pairs, of  $19,500  per  unit.  At  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  chart 
which  describes  the  investor  process  of  flip- 
ping properties  for  quick  profits. 
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A  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  Mil- 
waukee FHA  mortgage  foreclosure  situation 
conducted  by  the  HUD  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  undertaken  at  my  request,  provided 
case  studies  of  how  unscrupulous  operators 
can  milk  the  FHA  insurance  furKl  by  using 
phony  data  on  borrower  income  and  inflated 
properly  assessments,  among  other  devices 

The  inspector  General  found  that  poor  un- 
derwritir>g  practices  by  tf>e  HUD  Milwaukee 
Field  Office  resulted  in  the  approval  of  mort- 
gage insurance  for  applicants  likely  to  default 
on  their  nrwrlgages.  This  practice  may  have 
led  to  poor  origination  practices  t>y  mortgage. 

In  the  31  cases  mortgage  insurance  pack- 
ages reviewed  by  the  inspector  general,  14 
applicants  had  poor  credit  histories. 

In  Case  No.  561-108904,  for  example,  the 
loan  appfk»nt  had  $1,412  in  outstanding  col- 
lections and  an  open  lawsuit  for  unpaid  bills  at 
the  time  of  application.  While  the  nKXtgage 
credit  examiner  noted  that  the  collections  had 
to  be  cleared  prior  to  the  loan  closing,  he  did 
not  comment  on  the  poor  credit  characteris- 
tics indKated  by  the  collections  and  the  law- 
suit both  of  which  were  filed  within  1  year  of 
ttie  application  date.  After  five  payments,  this 
loan  was  foreclosed. 


In  case  No.  581-108884.  the  applicant  has 
$772  in  outstanding  judgements  and  collec- 
tions at  time  of  application.  The  mortgage 
credit  examiner  made  no  n>ention  of  these  in 
his  analysis.  The  loan  was  foreclosed  after 
only  two  payments. 

The  Inspector  general's  report  was  also 
sharply  critical  of  field  office  properly  apprais- 
al. It  found  that  controls  did  not  exist  to 
ensure  that  appraisals  carried  out  by  fee  and 
mortgage  company  staff  appraisers  were  car- 
ried out  in  a  competent  and  qualitative 
manner.  The  report  cites  sharp  differences  be- 
tween appraised  values  for  properties  and 
eventual  sales  prices. 

QENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  INVESTIGATION 

A  General  Accounting  Office  [GAO]  investi- 
gation of  an  FHA  mortgage  insurance  swindle 
in  Camden,  Ki,  found  that  real  estate  specu- 
lators were  able  to  defraud  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  falsifying  information  submitted  by 
private  lenders  in  obtaining  HUD  loans.  This 
May  1985  study,  "Stronger  Internal  Controls 
Over  HUD  Single-Family  Mortgage  Insurance 
Programs  Would  Discourage  Fraud,"  exam- 
ined a  situatkjn  in  which  borrowers'  incontes 
were  overstated  by  falsifying  employment  doc- 
uments; borrowers'  credit  reports  regularly 
had  substantial  omissions:  and  bad  debts  of 


borrowers  were  hidden  by  providing  credit 
bureau  agencies  with  misleading  data. 

The  GAO  concluded  that  since  HUD  as- 
sumes virtually  all  the  financial  nsks  associat- 
ed with  Its  single-family  nKXtgage  insurance 
programs  it  shoukj,  as  result,  have  a  more  re- 
liable system  to  monitor  FHA  fraud. 

After  nearty  2  years  of  personal  invettiga- 
tion  into  FHA  mortgage  foreclosure  abuses,  I 
have  come  to  similar  conclusion. 

While  Congress  may  not  be  able  to  control 
the  avarice  of  well-organized  real  estate  spec- 
ulators, it  can  act  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
them  to  become  wealthy  through  the  manipu- 
lation of  a  Federal  prograrfi. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

"The  Single-Family  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fraud  Detection  and  Prevention  Act  of  1986," 
which  is  based,  in  large  part,  on  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  GAO,  would  strer)gtf>en 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  operations  in  several 
ways. 

First,  it  would  require  independent  verifica- 
tion by  HUD  of  a  potential  homet>uyer's  ability 
to  pay  in  10  percent  of  all  loan  originatk>ns.  In 
those  areas  in  which  the  default  rate  it  120 
percent  or  more  than  the  national  average,  20 
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percent  of  all  loan  originations  wooW  have  to 
be  verified. 

Second,  verification  would  be  required  on 
all  lender  data  m  which  no  prior  credit  rating  is 
established. 

Third,  HUD  would  have  to  examine  all 
lender  data  which  involves  a  default  by  an  in- 
vestor wrthin  12  rTK>nths  of  loan  ongination. 
Examination  of  default  data  over  a  12-month 
perwd  would  help  determine  patterns  of  fraud. 

Fourth,  all  appraisals  involving  investor- 
owned  property  acquired  by  an  investor  less 
than  12  months  poor  to  the  date  of  a  mort- 
gage applicatioo  would  have  to  be  verified  in- 
dependently by  HUD. 

Finally,  the  legislation  requires  HUD  to 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  use  HUD  employ- 
ees in  appraising  FHA-insured  single-family 
dwellings.  The  current  reliance  on  outside, 
fee-paid  appraisers  is,  in  my  view,  a  critical 
component  in  current  FHA  mortgage  foreclo- 
sure scams. 

FHA  PNOBLEMS  MOT  UMITED  TO  MILWAUKEE  AND 
CAMOCN 

I  Wish  that  I  could  report  to  this  House  that 
FHA  rrxjrtgage  insurance  scandals  are  limited 
to  Milwaukee  and  Camden.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  not  the  case  In  recent  testimony  before  the 
Housing  and  Community  Devetopment  Sub- 
committee, HUD  Inspector  General  Paul 
Adams  indicated  that  investigations  in  this 
area  are  now  underway  m  a  number  of  cities. 
Press  reports  include  descnptions  of  program 
abuse  in  such  cities  as  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
Washington,  DC.,  and  Seattle. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  FHA, 
strengthened  review  standards  on  the  order  of 
those  proposed  by  GAO  are  necessary.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  who  share  my  con- 
cern about  the  stability  of  the  FHA  will  join  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  legislatkjn. 

At  this  point,  I  woukJ  like  to  include  in  the 
Recxjro  two  H^ilwaukee  newspaper  articles 
which  describe  how  the  FHA  foreclosure 
scam  can  work.  I  wouW  also  like  to  include  a 
recent  article  from  the  l^ew  York  Times  which 
raises  the  disturbing  prospect  that  FHA  fraud 
may  be  on  the  rise.  Finally,  I  wouW  like  to  in- 
clude for  the  RECORD  the  text  of  "The  Single- 
Family  Mortgage  Insurance  Fraud  Detection 
and  Prevention  Act  of  1986." 
The  matenai  follows: 

tProm  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Aug.  21. 

1984] 

HUD  Homes  Chamge  Hamds  Often 

(By  Thomas  Collins) 

In  the  last  six   years,   federally   backed 

loans  on  one  central  city  house  have  been 

terminated    three   times,    and   there    have 

been  two  foreclosures  each  on  nine  others,  a 

check  of  sales  showed. 

The  average  time  between  foreclosures 
was  3.25  years  which  reinforced  concerns 
among  city  and  community  action  officials 
about  the  OS  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Developments  administration  of  its 
federal  loan  program. 

Some  city  officials  have  said  that  ure- 
gponsible  loans  underwritten  by  HUDs  Mil- 
waukee office  has  accelerated  the  decay  of 
many  central  city  neighborhoods. 

HUD'S  inspector  general  is  investigating 
those  concerns  and  the  FBI  "has  esUb- 
Itshed  a  liaison  with  the  office"  in  case  vio- 
lations are  uncovered,  federal  officials  have 
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Meanwhile,  city  and  community  officials 
say  the  ownership  merry-go-round  of  the  10 
properties,  located  on  the  North  Side,  is  in- 
dicative of  a  loan  foreclosure  problem  in 
Milwaukee  that  has  unsettled  neighbor- 
hoods and  contributed  to  lower  property 

values.  ,        -„  ,  1 

One  solution,  city  and  community  officials 
say.  is  for  HUD  to  tighten  its  underwriting 
procedures.  _    ,,      .    ^ 

A  Milwaukee  HUD  official  decUned  to 
comment  Monday  on  the  procedures  for  ap- 
proving the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
loans  because  of  the  ongoing  federal  investi- 
gation. -     ....       1 

Helen  Meyer,  chairman  of  the  housing 
committee  of  the  Cooperation  West  Side  As- 
sociation, said  multiple  loan  foreclosures 
tended  to  destabilize  a  neighborhood. 

•Changing  owners  doesn't  do  anything  for 
a  neighborhood  if  we  keep  getting  people 
who  can't  afford  to  make  the  loan  pay- 
ments."  she  said.  'Multiple  foreclosures 
mean  boarded-up  and  vacant  houses. " 

William  R.  Drew,  commissioner  of  the  De- 
partment of  City  Development,  said  a  house 
likely  would  deteriorate  if  it  changed 
owners  frequently  through  loan  foreclo- 
sures. ^  . , 

•The  people  losing  the  house  probably 
won't  have  money  to  maintain, "  Drew  said. 
•We  don't  think  the  developers  are  doing 
substantial  rehabilitation.  So  the  houses 
will  be  In  worse  shape  the  second  and  third 
time  "  the  mortgages  are  foreclosed. 

It  doesn't  make  good  financial  sense  to 
give  loans  to  people  who  carmot  afford  to 
repay  them,  said  William  D.  Brouse,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Wis- 
consin League  of  Financial  Institutions  Ltd. 
Among  the  10  cases  studied  by  The  Senti- 
nel was  a  house  on  N.  22nd  St.,  which,  be- 
tween 1977  and  1983,  was  the  subject  of  two 
foreclosures  of  FHA  loans  and  a  third  feder- 
ally insured  loan  was  terminated  with  a 
quitclaim  deed.  .,„  ^-„ 

According  to  city  records:  The  $17,450 
FHA  mortgage  on  the  house  was  foreclosed 
on  Sept.  14,  1977.  HUD  then  sold  the  house 
to  an  Individual  with  a  $22,200  FHA  mort- 
gage on  April  27.  1978. 

That  person  lost  the  mortgage  to  foreclo- 
sure on  Oct.  7.  1981.  and  HUD  sold  the 
house  to  a  local  Investor  on  May  18,  1982. 
The  Investor  took  out  a  $24,200  mortgage  to 
pay  for  the  property  and  any  repair. 

The  Investor  resold  the  property  on  July 
30  1982.  to  an  Individual  with  a  $35,800 
FHA  mortgage.  That  owner  gave  HUD  a 
quitclaim  deed  In  lieu  of  foreclosure  on  July 
1   1983 

HUD  sold  the  property  for  $24,667  on  Oct. 
17  1983.  to  the  same  real  estate  Investor 
who  had  purchased  It  a  year  earlier.  The  in- 
vestor resold  the  property  for  $33,900  on 
Feb.  29  to  the  current  owners. 

Among  other  properties  that  have  been 
foreclosed  more  than  once  since  1977  are: 

N.  16th  St.  A  mortgage  was  foreclosed  on 
May  2  1977.  and  the  house  purchased  by  an 
investor  with  a  $16,500  mortgage  on  Feb.  1, 
1980.  The  Investor  sold  the  property  on 
April  18, 1980  to  a  buyer  with  a  $24,150  FHA 
loan. 

That  mortgage  was  foreclosed  on  Nov.  17. 
1982  and  HUD  sold  It  to  another  Investor 
for  $11,887  on  March  4.  1983.  Five  months 
later,  the  Investor  resold  the  property  to  an 
Individual  with  a  $32,200  mortgage  financed 
under  a  city  program. 

N  2nd  St.  An  FHA  mortgage  was  fore- 
closed on  Jan.  20.  1982.  after  probate.  HUD 
sold  the  house  to  an  investor  for  $12,250  on 
June  16.  1982.  and  the  Investor  sold  the 


house  to  an  Individual  with  a  $26,050  FHA 
mortgage  on  Sept.  9.  1982.  That  mortgage 
was  foreclosed  on  April  11. 

N  26th  St.  An  FHA  mortgage  was  fore- 
closed on  Feb.  24.  1981.  The  property  was 
bought  on  March  19.  1982.  by  an  Individual 
with  a  $27,550  FHA  mortgage.  That  mort- 
gage was  foreclosed  on  Nov.  23.  1983,  and 
HUD  sold  the  house  Dec.  8,  1983.  to  an  In- 
vestor for  $9,734. 

N  39th.  An  FHA  mortgage  was  foreclosed 
on  April  19,  1978,  and  the  house  was  pur- 
chased May  3,  1978,  by  an  Investor  with  a 
$24  000  mortgage.  The  Investor  sold  the 
house  for  $32,500  to  an  Individual  under  a 
land  contract  on  June  24.  1980.  The  house 
was  resold  for  $39,500  on  Jan.  30.  1981.  to 
another  Individual  with  a  $38,550  FHA 
mortgage  and  a  $2,600  second  mortgage. 
The  FHA  mortgage  was  foreclosed  on  Nov. 
29.  1982.  The  house  was  purchased  Nov.  25. 
1983  by  another  Investor  for  $18,579. 

N  30th  St.  A  Veterans'  Administration 
loan  was  foreclosed  on  March  19.  1979.  The 
VA  sold  the  house  for  $34,500  on  Jan.  25, 
1980,  to  an  Individual  with  a  $33,700  FHA 

The  mortgage  was  foreclosed  on  Sept.  13, 
1982  and  HUD  sold  the  house  to  an  Investor 
for  $23,189  on  Sept.  27.  1983.  The  Investor 
sold  the  house  on  June  27  to  an  Individual 
with  a  $46,139  FHA  loan. 
[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Oct.  7.  1984J 
HUD  Woes  Hehe  Woh't  Go  Away 
(By  Paul  Bargren) 
Some  of  the  warmth  in  the  stuffy  store- 
front offices  of  the  West  Side  Home  Buyers 
Clinic  at  921  N.  27th  St.  actually  may  be 
Wyman  Winston's  temper  heating  up. 

From  where  Winston  siU.  problems  with 
defaulU  and  foreclosures  on  Federal  home- 
loan  programs  here  are  as  bad  as  ever,  de- 
spite assurances  from  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
after  an  Investigation  here  two  years  ago  of 
problems  with  Its  FHA  and  other  guaran- 
teed-loan  programs. 

Meanwhile.  The  Journal  has  learned  that 
executives  of  some  Milwaukee  mortgage 
companies  have  suggested  that  federal  In- 
vestigators look  closely  at  a  group  of  loan 
officers  who  have  gone  from  company  to 
company,  handling  HUD  loans  each  time. 

Winston  said,  "If  the  whole  HUD  problem 
is  not  solved.  It  really  threatens  our  ability 
to  produce  housing  In  Milwaukee  for  fami- 
lies with  low  Incomes.  If  this  thing  isn't 
stopped,  I'm  afraid  were  going  to  be  looking 
at  a  bunch  of  mini  South  Bronxes  here. " 

Winston  will  be  saying  the  same  thing 
Monday  when  he  and  others  testify  before  a 
congressional  subcommittee  hearing  In  Mil- 
waukee convened  at  the  request  of  US  Rep. 
Gerald  Kleczka  (D-Wls). 

A  1982  federal  govenunent  audit  report 
obUlned  last  month  by  The  Journal  de- 
scribes problems  In  the  way  the  MUwaukee- 
area  HUD  office  was  administering  the 
home-loan  programs  here,  especially  In 
granting  mortgages  to  buyers  who  were  not 
qualified. 

Critics  In  the  community  and  In  the  city 
government  say  that  lenders  and  those  in 
the  rehabilitation  business  benefit  by  selling 
the  houses,  while  HXTO— and  the  taxpay- 
ers—stand the  loss  after  foreclosure  and  the 
city  suffers  yet  another  boarded  up  house  In 
an  already  struggling  neighborhood. 

A  foUowup  report  to  the  1982  audit  by  Pa- 
tricia Jameson,  then  acting  director  of  the 
Milwaukee  HUD  office,  said  steps  were 
being  taken  to  work  on  the  problems,  and  In 
early  1984.  HUD  reviewer  Daniel  T.  Berry 


reported  that  'Improvement  Is  evident  and 
staff  Is  commended  for  the  Joint  efforts. " 

But  as  Winston  sat  in  his  office  last  week 
and  leafed  through  a  copy  of  the  HUD  audit 
report,  he  pointed  to  page  after  page  of  the 
1982  findings  and  said.  'These  are  the  same 
complaints  we're  getting  today.  And  It's  not 
getting  any  better. " 

DETAULT  COUNSELING 

Winston  Is  executive  director  of  the  West 
Side  Consenatlon  Corp..  whose  projects  in- 
clude the  Home  Buyers  Clinic. 

Winston  descrit>ed  the  clinic  as  "the  pri- 
mary agency  In  the  city  that  provides  de- 
fault counseling. "  and  the  clinic  Is  certified 
by  HUD  to  do  that. 

Based  on  the  numl>er  of  client  visits.  Win- 
ston expects  this  year's  300  nelghborh(x>d 
foreclosures  to  t>e  matched  In  1985  and 
again  In  1986. 

The  problem  arises  when  this  set  of  events 
occurs: 

At  the  request  of  local  lenders  or  real 
estate  Investors.  HUD  guarantees  a  mort- 
gage for  a  home  buyer.  The  buyer  appears 
to  t>e  qualified  on  paper,  but  In  fact  may  not 
t>e.  When  the  buyer  defaults,  the  lenders 
collect  their  Investment  by  invoking  the 
HUD  guarantee  and  they  turn  over  the  loan 
to  HUD.  HUD  ends  up  auctioning  off  the 
house  to  collect  what  It  can.  A  broker  buys 
It,  puts  In  enough  repairs  to  get  a  new  mort- 
gage guarantee  from  HUD,  and  sells  It  again 
to  a  buyer  who  is  qualified,  at  least  on 
paper. 

And  the  cycle  then  repeats  Itself. 

A  look  at  some  specifics  from  the  1982 
audit  provides  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
thing  Winston  and  others  are  complaining 
alx>ut. 

31  PORECLOStntES 

In  the  1982  audit,  Charles  E.  Cornea,  head 
of  HUD'S  single-family  mortgage  operations 
in  Minnesota,  looked  at  31  loans  Issued  by 
HUD  at  the  recommendation  of  local  lend- 
ers. In  each  case,  the  home  buyer  had  de- 
faulted within  six  months  or  the  loan  had 
t)een  foreclosed  upon  within  a  year. 

Cornea  found  that  18  of  the  31  loans 
would  have  been  rejected  had  HUD  and  the 
lenders  used  "sound  underwriting  practice." 

Cornea  reviewed  seven  loans  made 
through  Amortized  Mortgage,  now  Fleet 
Mortgage.  All  seven  "reflected  poor  under- 
writing practices  and  questionable  Judge- 
ment,"  he  said.  (In  her  own  report  of  Dec. 
14,  1982,  Jameson  said  a  study  "did  not 
reveal  numerous  instances  of  defaults  imme- 
diately after  endorsement  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cases  from  Amortized  Mortgage. ") 

Here's  a  quick  look  at  the  home  buyers 
whom  Amortized  and  HUD  found  qualified 
for  mortgages: 

A  separated  mother  of  four  receiving  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  with  a 
total  Income  of  $700  a  month  who  would 
need  to  depend  on  $363  In  rental  Income 
from  a  second  unit  in  the  home  to  carry  the 
mortgage.  In  addition  she  had  what  Cornea 
described  as  a  "job  stability  problem,  mari- 
tal status  problem." 

A  "separated.  AFDC  mother  of  four"  with 
"minimal  job  Income  with  terrible  credit.' 

A  single  mother  of  four  with  no  Job  whose 
only  Income  came  from  Social  Security  and 
Veterans'  t)eneflts  and  who  would  need  to 
rely  on  renting  out  half  the  duplex  to  make 
half  the  mortgage  payments. 

A  "divorced  father  of  three  with  many 
credit  problems. " 

A  buyer  with  "minimal  credit"  facing  two 
lawsuits,  with  "questionable  secondary  fi- 
nancing" and  "employment  problems." 


A  family  of  eight  with  "bad  credit." 

A  home  buyer  with  "credit  problems" 
whose  application  Included  unemployment 
compensation  as  If  It  were  long-term,  reli- 
able Income. 

In  his  review.  Cornea  found  that  good  un- 
derwriting practices  also  would  have  elimi- 
nated three  of  the  four  loans  submitted  by 
Suburban  Coastal,  two  of  the  six  submitted 
by  Knutson.  two  of  the  three  submitted  by 
Lomas  St  Nettleton,  two  of  the  four  submit- 
ted by  IDL.  one  of  the  four  submitted  by 
Banco,  and  one  of  the  two  submitted  by 
Orootemaat.  The  single  loan  by  Universal  In 
the  group  showed  adequate  underwriting. 
Cornea  found. 

Cornea's  findings  underscore  an  Impor- 
tant point  about  the  HUD  loans:  Even  with 
good  procedures,  many  will  be  foreclosed, 
l>ecause  the  loans  are  designed  for  people 
with  low  Incomes  or  other  special  circum- 
stances who  would  not  l>e  able  to  afford  co- 
ventlonal  loans. 

Loatu  submitted  by  Universal  did  not  fare 
so  well  in  another  study,  however.  During 
the  1982  audit,  reviewer  Paul  Darcey,  since 
retired  from  HUD's  Washington  office, 
found  that  Universal  had  requested— and 
HUD  had  approved— 11  bad  loans  Involving 
landlords.  Darcey  recommended  that  "a 
complete  review  be  made  on  all  Universal 
Mortgage  cases,  and  appropriate  action  t>e 
taken  agalrut  the  mortgagee. " 

LOAN  COMPANYS  RESPONSE 

In  response.  Unlversals  public  relations 
consultant.  Michael  Mervls.  said  last  week 
that  Universal  had  submitted  the  loans  only 
because  HUD  had  accepted  them  after  mis- 
Interpreting  departmental  rules.  Darcey  or- 
dered a  batch  of  10  more  pending  loans  sent 
back,  and  those  were  issued  by  Universal 
without  HUD  backing.  Mervls  said. 

In  late  1983.  Cornea  returned  to  Milwau- 
kee to  examine  progress.  In  a  review  of  62 
cases,  he  found  that  34  were  error  free,  but 
there  were  at  least  some  problems  with  28 
of  the  cases.  Yet  Cornea  concluded  that 
there  was  "marked  improvement"  over  the 
situation  a  year  earlier. 

According  to  a  source  In  Milwaukee's  fi- 
nancial community.  Investigators  would  do 
well  to  Investigate  the  dealings  of  some  loan 
officers. 

Rehabilitation  firms  Interested  In  bending 
HUD  rules  can  follow  their  favorite  loan  of- 
ficers from  one  firm  to  another,  the  source 
said.  And  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
paper  work  involved,  top  executives  in  the 
mortgage  firms  or  banks  may  not  realize 
what  some  of  the  loan  officers  are  doing. 

'"You've  got  a  pool  of  maybe  100  loan  offi- 
cers In  town  who  have  had  two  or  three  Jobs 
in  the  past  few  years,"  the  source  said.  A 
new  [mortgage]  company  comes  in  and  gets 
hot  and  says,  Come  with  me.'  They  want 
somebody  who  knows  the  rules  and  knows 
what  can  get  through  and  what  can't." 

APPRAISERS  IMPORTANT 

Another  area  of  inquiry  centers  on  ap- 
praisers. 

As  part  of  the  1982  review.  Thomas  O. 
Brlatlco  of  the  Chicago  HUD  office  was  as- 
signed by  his  boss,  acting  Regional  Adminis- 
trator Thomas  T.  Peeney.  to  look  at  Mil- 
waukee's operation. 

The  appraisers  are  virtually  the  sole  au- 
thority n  determining  how  big  a  mortgage 
HUD  will  guarantee  on  a  given  property,  be- 
cause the  loan  Is  a  percentage— usually 
96%— of  the  appraised  value. 

It  is  the  appraiser  who  Is  charged  with  or- 
dering repairs  to  bring  the  property  up  to 
standards,  as  well. 


Yet  Brtatlco  found  that  for  more  than  a 
year  the  Milwaukee  HUD  office  had  had  no 
permanent  chief  appraiser  to  review  the 
work  of  the  Independent  appralaen.  Brta- 
tlco said  that  led  to  several  deficiencies  in 
the  operation. 

Groups  like  Winston's  have  wondered 
whether  certain  lenders  and  appraisers 
team  up  to  come  up  with  favorable  values 
on  properties.  Brlatlco  said  he  found  evi- 
dence of  that. 

'Lenders  are  not  rotating  appraisers  from 
the  entire  fee  roster.  Some  [lenders]  are 
using  a  small  number  [of  appraisers]."  he 
wrote. 

And  the  audit  team  found  out  that  even 
though  the  Milwaukee  HUD  office  had  sus- 
pended three  appraisers  from  Its  list,  the 
three  were  still  being  used. 

Handling  that  problem  was  simple 
enough:  The  three  were  simply  reinstated, 
Jameson  reported. 

The  audit  team  found  that  at  least  two 
mortgage  companies  were  being  allowed  to 
use  their  own  appraisers  to  establish  loan 
values.  Appraisers  are  supposed  to  be  Inde- 
pendent of  the  loan  company. 

In  sum.  Briatlco  reported.  HUD's  prob- 
lems led  to  "numerous  overcommltted' 
mortgages  In  direct  violation  of  statute  and 
regulation  requirements. "  In  other  words, 
HUD  was  approving  loans  that  broke  Its 
own  rules. 

The  congressional  hearing  Monday  begins 
at  9:30  a.m.  at  Koscluszko  Community 
Center.  2201  8.  7th  St.  It  will  be  convened 
by  U.8.  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (D-Texas). 
chairman  of  the  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Kleczka  Is  a  memt>er  of  the  sut>com- 
mlttee. 

Also  at  the  hearing  will  be  US.  Rep.  Jim 
Moody  (D-Wts.).  Rather  than  concentrate 
on  problems  within  HUD.  Moody  plans  to 
ask  city  officials  they  did  not  spot  HUD's 
problems  sooner. 

Also  scheduled  to  attend  are  subcommit- 
tee memt>er8  Rep.  Richard  H.  Lehman  (D- 
Calif.)  and  Rep.  Bruce  F.  Vento  (D-Minn.). 

The  hearing  is  open  to  the  public. 

[From  the  New  York  "Hmes.  Jan.  30.  IMS] 

U,S.  Inquiry  Finds  Pattern  op  FRAtnt  in 
Housing  Loans 

SEVERAL  cities  INVOLVED:  SWINDLES  REPORTED 
IN  CAPITAL.  NEW  JERSEYi  MILWAUKEE.  SEAT- 
TLE AND  HOUSTON 

(By  Philip  Shenon) 

Washington.  Jan.  30.  1985.— Federal  In- 
vestigators say  that  they  have  uncovered  a 
pattern  of  frauds  agaliut  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Involving 
falsified  documents  used  to  obtain  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  Government-backed 
mortgages. 

More  than  a  dozen  real  esute  agents  and 
mortgage  Industry  officials  have  already 
been  Indicted  or  convlcttfd  t>ecause  of  their 
Involvement  In  such  schemes  In  southern 
New  Jersey.  In  the  last  year,  similar  swin- 
dles have  been  reported  In  Houston,  Seattle 
and  Milwaukee. 

The  housing  agency  said  It  appeared  that 
the  frauds  were  somehow  related.  "We're 
very  alarmed  because  there  seems  to  l>e 
some  sort  of  whispering  campaign  among 
these  people,"  said  Rol>ert  E.  Nlpp,  an 
agency  spokesman.  "These  schemes  go  from 
city  to  city,  and  It  looks  like  they  use  the 
same  routine." 
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FOCUS  IS  OH  WASHIMCTOIt 

Investigators  say  the  largest  of  the  frauds 
apparently  took  place  in  Washington,  and 
that  they  are  studying  nearly  500  mortgages 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Housing  Author- 
ity, a  branch  of  H.U.D..  in  low-income  areas 

of  the  capital.  ,      ^,       ^     . 

A  Federal  official  knowledgeable  about 
the  investigation  said  that  the  Government 
faced  a  possible  loss  of  more  than  $25  mil- 
lion in  Washington  alone,  which  makes  it 
potentially  the  costliest  mortgage  swindle  in 
H.U.D.'s  history. 

The  official  said  indictments  were  expect- 
ed shortly,  and  that  nearly  20  people,  in- 
cluding major  real  estate  investors,  were 
targets  of  the  inquiry  by.  the  housing 
agency  and  the  United  States  Attorneys 
Office  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Most  of  the  people  publicly  identified  as 
subjects  of  the  investigation  were  either  un- 
available by  telephone  or  unwilling  to  talk 
to  reporters.  The  few  who  agreed  to  discuss 
the  investigation  denied  wrongdoing. 
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USE  or  FRAUDULENT  APPLICATIONS 

In  Washington  and  elsewhere,  officials 
say.  investors  used  faudulent  applications  to 
secure  mortgages  backed  by  H.U.D..  often 
claiming  that  buyers  had  made  substantial 
down  payments  when  they  had  paid  no 
money.  Court  documenU  filed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment suggest  that  the  loans  were  basetf 
on  inflated  appraisals. 

Many  of  the  mortgages  then  went  into  de- 
fault, leaving  the  Government  liable  for  the 
loans,  they  said.  Prosecutors  say  that  the 
swindle,  in  effect,  allowed  investors  to  be  re- 
imbursed by  H.U.D.  at  fraudulently  inflated 

prices. 

Concerned  by  reports  of  the  frauds,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Envelop- 
ment. Samuel  R.  Pierce.  Jr..  appointed  a 
task  force  last  year  to  find  ways  of  stopping 
the  schemes. 

Paul  A.  Adams,  the  agency's  inspector 
general,  whose  office  is  in  charge  of  the  in- 
vestigations, said  that  H.U.D.  "was  putting 
considerable  effort"  into  uncovering  the 
frauds.  Were  trying  to  be  enough  of  a 
presence  to  be  a  deterrent."  he  said. 

Through  the  loan  program.  H.U.D.  pro- 
\ides  insurance  protection  to  private  lenders 
that  finance  mortgages  to  home  buyers. 
Federal  law  requires  that  a  nonoccupant 
buyer  seeking  one  of  the  loans  must  make  a 
down  payment  of  15  to  20  percent.  Buyers 
who  decide  to  live  in  their  homes  must 
makes  a  down  payment  of  3  to  5  percent. 

Congress  required  the  down  payments  in 
the  hope  that  a  buyer  with  a  financial  stake 
in  purchased  property  will  be  less  likely  to 
default  on  a  mortgage. 

In  Washington,  the  rules  were  flaunted, 
according  to  an  affidavit  filed  last  year  in 
Federal  District  Court  here  by  agents  of  the 
housing  department  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  affidavit  was 
filed  as  part  of  a  request  for  a  search  war- 
rant. 

AT  LEAST  1  1  AKE  ACCUSED 

The  34-page  affidavit  accused  at  least  11 
people  of  conspiring  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment by  buying  and  selling  homes  in  low- 
income  areas  of  Washington  using  falsified 
loan  applications  and  settlement  state- 
ments. 

According  to  the  F.B.I..  the  suspects  face 
charges  of  conspiracy,  racketeering  and 
fraud  involving  nearly  100  mortgages  that 
are  now  in  default.  Since  the  affidavit  was 
Issued,  one  offical  said,  the  list  of  question- 
able mortgages  has  grown  to  nearly  500. 


The  United  SUtes  Attorney  here.  Joseph 
E.  diGenova,  refused  to  discuss  details  of 
the  investigation:  noting  that  no  indict- 
ments had  yet  been  issued  in  the  case. 

Among  those  named  in  the  affidavit  was 
Jack  Spicer.  president  of  Jack  Spicer  Real 
Estate  Company  in  Washington.  H.U.D.  said 
that  a  review  of  its  records  showed  that  Mr. 
Spicer  had  sold  a  large  number  of  homes  in 
which  buyers  later  defaulted  on  a  mortgage 
backed  by  the  agency. 

APPLICATIONS  HELD  FALSIFIED 

According  to  Government  witnesses,  the 
affidavit  said.  Mr.  Spicer  obtained  F.H.A. 
mortgages  for  buyers  and  did  not  require 
them  to  make  the  down  payments  required 
by  law.  According  to  the  affidavit.  Mr. 
Spicer  and  others  submitted  falsified  loan 
applications  to  H.U.D..  claiming  that  the 
down  payments  had  lieen  made. 

In  determining  his  sales  price,  the  affida- 
vit said.  Mr.  Spicer  inflated  the  value  of  his 
property  to  include  an  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  cover  the  down  payments. 

The  affidavit  said  that  many  of  Mr. 
Spicers  sales  involved  the  same  brokerage 
firm,  settlement  agent  and  mortgage  compa- 
nies. The  chief  loan  officer  of  one  of  the 
mortgage  concerns  is  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Spicers  sales  manager,  the  affidavit  said. 

A  large  number  of  the  transactions  in- 
volved appraisals  done  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  many  of  those  appraisals 
were  conducted  by  a  V.A.  employee  who  is 
the  father  of  one  of  Mr.  Spicers  business 
partners,  according  to  the  court  papers. 

Through  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Spicer  refused 
comment  on  the  investigation.  The  loan  of- 
ficer and  the  Veterans  Administration  ap- 
praiser also  declined  to  talk  with  a  reporter 
about  the  charges,  although  they  denied 
wrongdoing. 

Earlier  this  month,  in  Camden,  N.J..  five 
men  were  sentenced  to  jail  sentences  and  or- 
dered to  pay  restitution  in  a  similar  scheme 
involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  Government-backed  mortgages. 

According  to  prosecutors.  real-esUte  in- 
vestors in  the  Camden  area  obtained  H.U.D. 
mortgages  by  filing  falsified  documenU  with 
the  Government,  indicating  home  buyers 
had  jobs  and  credit  histories.  As  in  Wash- 
ington, officials  said,  buyers  frequently  did 
not  make  the  down  payment  required  by 
l&w. 

Many  of  the  buyers  were  unemployed  and 
dependent  on  welfare,  and  when  they  were 
unable  to  meet  mortgage  paymenU,  the 
Government  became  liable  for  the  loans.  In 
some  cases,  the  buyers  listed  on  Govern- 
ment forms  were  children. 

"It  becomes  apparent  with  each  passing 
indictment  the  fraud  is  more  extensive  than 
this  court  ever  thought,"  Federal  Distnct 
Judge  Stanley  Brotman  said  as  he  sentenced 
the  men  on  Jan.  10.  "The  court  cannot  close 
iu  eyes  to  the  fact  that  every  taxpayer  is 
hurt.  Money  is  being  stolen." 


insurance  program  carried  out  under  this 
section.  Such  actions  shall  include— 

"(1)  independent  verification  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  loan  approval  of  the  ability  of 
borrowers  to  pay,  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
least  expensive  method  of  verification— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  not  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  mortgage  applications  submitted 
by  each  lender  in  both  the  direct  endorse- 
ment and  prior  approval  programs;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  not  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  mortgage  applications  involving 
properties  located  in  units  of  general  local 
government  (as  defined  in  section  102  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974)  where  the  default  rate  on  mort- 
gages insured  under  this  section  exceeds  120 
percent  of  the  national  default  rate  on  such 
mortgages  during  the  most  recent  12-month 
period  for  which  data  are  available; 

"(2)  requiring  immediate  submission  of  all 
data  from  lenders  relating  to  all  loans  on 
which  there  are  defaults  during  the  first  12 
months  after  loan  origination; 

"(3)  independent  verification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  all  credit  reports  indicating  no  prior 
credit  history:  and 

"(4)  independent  verification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  all  appraisals  involving  investor- 
owned  property  that  is  acquired  by  the  in- 
vestor less  than  12  months  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  mortgage  application. 

"(r)  The  Secretary  shall  only  use  the  serv- 
ices of  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  or  of  the 
Veterans"  Administration  for  the  purpose  of 
appraising  single-family  dwellings  that  are 
subject  to  mortgages  insured  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  that  are  located  in  any  metropoli- 
tan city  or  urban  county  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974).  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  and  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that— 

"(1)  there  is  an  insufficient  number  of 
such  employees  to  carry  out  appraisals;  and 
"(2)  the  use  of  private  appraisers  is  not 
more  costly  than  the  use  of  appraisers  who 
are  employees  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  or  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.". 


The  Single  Family  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fraud  Detection  and  Prevention  Act  of 
1986 

SEtTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Single 
Family  Mortgage  Insurance  Fraud  Detec- 
tion and  Prevention  Act  of  1986 ". 

SEC     2     ACTIONS    TO    REDICE    LOSSES    I'NDER 
SINGLE    FA.MILY    .MORTGAGE    INSIR- 

ance  program. 

Section  203  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sut)sections: 

"(q)  The  Secretary  shall  take  appropriate 
actions  to  reduce  losses  under  the  mortgage 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoNYERS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  for  today  on  account  of  at- 
tending a  funeral. 

Mr.  Grotberg  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Obey,  for  5  minutes,  today 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHUETTK)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex^ 
traneous  material:) 

Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  for  5  min- 
utes, March  6. 

Mr.  BouL"rER.  for  60  minutes.  March 
12. 

Mr.  LuwGREN,  for  60  minutes,  March 
10. 


Mrs.  Meters  of  Kansas,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Jetporos,  for  60  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Bro'yhill,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mrs,  Bentley,  for  5  minutes.  March 
6. 

Mr.  Emerson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  Pickle,  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  Browi*  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Amnunzio.  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Pahetta.  for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  Kleczka.  for  10  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Pickle,  during  the  special  order 
of  Mr.  Leland,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHUETTE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bilirakis. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Sundquist. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  DeLay. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr,  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  DeWine. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Owens  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Lundine. 

Mr,  Dingell, 

Mr.  Kostmayer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr,  Atkins, 

Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Rangel. 


Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr,  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Stallings. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  BoRSKi. 

Mr.  Florio  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Collins. 

Mr.  Atkins. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  SiJeaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  32  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  March  6,  1986,  at 
11  o'clock  a.m. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2906.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1107, 
(H.  Doc.  No.  99-174);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2907.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Fire  Administration,  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  assessment  of  special  needs  of  DOD 
concerning  firefighting,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  99-145,  section  1232(b)  (99  Stat.  733):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2908.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-104,  "The  Compulsory/No-Fault 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act  of  1983 
Amendments  Act  of  1985,'"  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-198,  section  602(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2909.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, District  of  Columbia  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  number  and 
ratio  of  actual  disability  retirements,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  96-122;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2910.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting the  Ninth  Analysis  and  Evaluation: 
Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Programs, 
pursuant  to  42  U.8,C.  5614:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  

2911.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  ACTION, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  reauthorize  programs  under  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

2912.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  notification  of 
his  determination  that  it  Is  In  the  public  in- 
terest to  use  other  than  competitive  proce- 
dures to  award  contracts,  pursuant  to  41 
U.S.C.  253(c)(7);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2913.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Consumer    Product    Safety    Commission. 


transmitting  a  report  on  actlvftlet  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  pursuant  to  S 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2914.  A  letter  from  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Officer.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2915.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President. 
Inter-American  Foundation,  transmitting  a 
report  on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S52(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2916.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President. 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  pursuant  to  5  U.8.C.  552(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2917.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board.  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2918.  A  letur  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board.  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  compliance  with  the  laws 
relating  to  open  meetings  of  agencies  of  the 
Government  (Government  In  the  Sunshine 
Act),  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(J);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2919.  A  letter  from  the  Commandant  U.8. 
Coast  Guard,  transmitting  a  list  of  func- 
tions or  activities  for  which  the  Secretary 
expects  to  submit  notifications  of  convert- 
ing functions  from  performance  by  Coast 
Guard  members  or  civilian  employees  to  pri- 
vate contractors,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98- 
557.  section  14(c)  (98  SUt.  2864);  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

2920.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Con- 
vention Act  of  1975  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

2921.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  programs  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

2922.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Weather  Modification 
Reporting  Act  of  1971,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  for  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

2923.  A  letter  from  the  staff  director.  U,8, 
Commission  on  Civil  RIghU,  transmitting  a 
correction  to  the  report  submitted  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1986  (EC-2829)  concerning  the 
factfinding  role  of  the  Commission;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Judiciary. 

2924.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.8, 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  re- 
quests, pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-573.  sec- 
tion 271(k)(l):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Energy  and  Commerce, 

2925.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Credit  Union  Administration,  transmit- 
ting revised  schedules  of  obligations,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  99-177.  section  2S2(aK5): 
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JoinUy.  to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  and  Appropria- 
tions. , 

2926.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  review  and  evaluation 
of  the  income  survey  of  recipients  of  black 
lung  benefiU  by  the  Franklin  Center,  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

2927.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Medicare  expenditures  for  physi- 
cian services,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  13951 
nt.:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2928.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Deep  Seabed  Hard 
Mineral  Resources  Act.  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  for  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Merchant  Marine  Fisheries. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-HOUSE 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  390.  A  resolution  providing  for  amend- 
ing the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  H.R. 
3128  to  make  changes  in  spending  and  reve- 
nue provisions  for  purposes  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  program  Improvement,  consistent 
with  the  budget  process.  (Rept.  99-482).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    UDALL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Yotjwc  of  Alaska  (by  request),  and 
Mr.  Recula): 
H.R.  4303.  A  bill  to  enhance  effective  ad- 
ministration of  certain  Federal  lands  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  BCr.  KRAMER: 
H.R.  4304.  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  crimi- 
nal offense  for  terrorist  acts  against  U.S.  na- 
tionals abroad,  to  provide  sentencing  proce- 
dures for  certain  capital  offenses,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
HJl.  4305.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  (re- 
Uting  to  firearms)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Btr.  de  ua  Garza  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Madigah.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Huckaby. 
Btr.   Jettords.   Mr.   Stallihos,   and 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith): 
HJl.  4306.  A  bill  to  revise  the  terms  of  cer- 
tain agricultural  programs:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BARNES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Wolfe): 

HJt    4307.    A    bill    to   provide    for    and 

strengthen  United  SUtes  and  international 

protections    against    International    nuclear 


terrorism:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  hl- 

By  Mis.  BENTLEY  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Jones     of     North     Carolina,     Mr. 
Clihcer.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Gray  of  H- 
linois,  and  Mr.  Dysow): 
H.R.  4308.  A  bill  to  reform  the  process  for 
filling  vacancies  which  occur  on  the  Inter- 
sUte  Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commerce  Commission,  and  the 
National     Transportation     Safety     Board: 
jointly,   to   the   Committees  on   Merchant 
Marine   and   Fisheries.    Public   Works   and 
TransporUtion.  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  BOULTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Archer.   Mr.   Armey,   Mr.   Badham. 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Buley. 
Mr.     COMBEST.     Mr.     DeLay.     Mr. 
E>ORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  MoNSON.  Mr.  Nielson  of  UUh. 
Mr.  RuDD.  Mr.  Shumway  and.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire): 
H.R.  4309.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  4310.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to  firearms,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    FLORIO   (for   hmiself,    Mr. 
Richardson.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Molinari. 
and  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio): 
H.R.  4311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  require  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  set  standards 
for  identification  and  abatement  of  hazard- 
ous asbestos  in  the  Nation  s  schools,  to  man- 
date abatement  of  hazardous  asbestos  in  the 
Nations  schooU  in  accordance  with  those 
Standards,    to    require    local    educational 
agencies  to  prepare  asbestos  management 
plans,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 

By   Mr.   FRENZEL  (for   himself   and 
Mr.  LONDINE): 
H.R.  4312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  enhance  the  protection  of  intel- 
lectual property  rights:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KASICH: 
H.R.  4313.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUU  Code,  to  improve  program  sUbility  of 
major  defense  acquisition  programs  by  es- 
tablishing new  congressional  authorization 
procedures  and  improving  cost  schedule  and 
performance  control  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  4314.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  diversity  of 
citizenship  as  a  basis  of  jurisdiction  of  Fed- 
eral district  courts,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4315.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  amount  in 
controversy  necessary  as  a  basis  of  jurisdic- 
tion of  Federal  district  courts,  and  to  grant 
Federal  district  courts  jurisdiction  in  certain 
multiperson  injiiry  actions:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  PuquA,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Maz- 
zou,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
J4r.     Moorhead,     Mr.     Hyde,     Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  SwiNDALL.  J4r.  Coble. 
and  Mr.  Andrews  >: 
H.R.  4316.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  National  Areonautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958,  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  inventions  in  outer  space:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  judiciary  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 


By  Mr.  KEB4P: 
H.R.  4317  A  bin  to  create  a  ftacal  safety 
net  program  for  needy  communities:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  KLECZKA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Annunzio): 
H.R.  4318.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  reduce  losses 
under  the  Single  Family  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OWENS: 
H.R.  4319.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  permit  broader  represenU- 
tion  in  the  membership  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  4320.  A  bill  pertaining  to  the  requlre- 
menu  for  appointing  the  Ubrarian  of  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnla- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
H.R.  4321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  indi- 
viduals who  provide  adult  family  foster  care 
may  elect  to  exclude  amounts  received  for 
such  care  from  gross  income:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  4322.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  waiver, 
under  cerUin  circumstances,  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations in  order  to  stimulate  employment 
in  trade-impacted  industries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Judiciary,  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILUAMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Kildee.  and 
Mr.  Martinez): 
H.R.  4323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado): 
H.R.  4324.  A  bill  to  assure  the  proper 
budgeury  treatment  of  credit  transactions 
of  Federal  agencies  and  to  reduce  the  Feder- 
al budget  deficit:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  4325.  A  bill  to  amend  section  810  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959.  and  section  8  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  to  esUblUh  a  special 
program  for  housing  for  the  chronically 
mentally  ill:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  4326.  A  bill  to  require  SUtes  to  devel- 
op, establish,  and  implement  State  compre- 
hensive mental  health  plans:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

HR.  4327.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVI. 
XVIII.  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  services  and  benefits  for 
chronically  mentally  ill  Individuals;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BORSKI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Li- 
piHSKi.  Mr.  Anntjnzio,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Darden, 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Dwyeh  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  BkntERT  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hughes, 
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Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Kanjoiski,  Mr. 

KiNDNDS.  Mr.  Klbczka.  Mr.  Kost- 

MAYKR.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 

LuKEN,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Manton, 

Mr.    Martinez.    Mr.    Matsui,    Mr. 

liliiAZEK.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Nowak. 

Mr.     O'Brien.     Mr.     Porter.     Mr. 

Rahall.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 

Richardson.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rosten- 

KowsKi.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 

SiKORSKi.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Traxler.  and  Mr.  Vander  J  act) 

H.J.  Res.  547.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

August  1986  as  "Polish  American  Heritage 

Month:"  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
H.J.  Res.  548.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
May  1986  as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month;"  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Ser\ice. 

By  Mr.  DioGUARDI  (for  himself.  Mr. 

ACKERMAN.  Mr.  BlAGCI.  Mr.  FiSH.  Mr. 

Oilman.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Tauke.  and 

Mr.  Weiss  •: 

H.J.  Res.  549.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

June   1986  as  "Youth  Suicide  Prevention 

Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER: 
H  J.  Res.  550.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  December  7.  1986,  as 
"National  Alopecia  Areata  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STOKES  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
BoGGS.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
CouGHLiN.  and  Mr.  Wheat): 
H.J.  Res.  551.  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  proposed  deferral  of  budget  author- 
ity for  the  community  development  bl(Kk 
grant  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By    Mr.    WYDEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Berman. 
Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Levine 
of  California,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO.    Mr.    Madican.    and    Ms. 
Oakar): 
H.J.  Res.  552.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  5.  1986.  through  Octo- 
ber II.  1986,  as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  294.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  be  pro- 
vided with  adequate  resources  to  enforce 
the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do): 
H.  Con.  Res.  295.  Concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  SUtes  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988.  and  1989:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.   PASCELL  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Broompield.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Lago- 
MARsiNO,  and  Mr.  Garcia): 
H.  Res.  389.  Resolution  congratulating  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  on  iU  fifteenth 
anniversary  and  commending  it  for  iU  out- 
standing contributions  to  United  SUtes  de- 
velopment assistance  efforts  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


liSEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

299.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Eighteenth  Legislature  of  Guam,  relative  to 
Chamorro  Week;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

300.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  the  case 
Coleman  v.  ItiUeT.  307  U.S.  433  (1939);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

301.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  American  former  prisoners  of  war:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

302.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  support  orders:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  Introduced  a  bill 
(H.R.  4328)  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia  K.  DeAn- 
gelis.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  85:  Mr.  8t  Germain. 

H.R.  426:  Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.R.  513:  Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.R.  604:  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  880:  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  997:  Mrs.  Schroedex. 

H.R.  1294:  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.R.  1309:  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
MuRTHA.  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr.  Wortlcy. 

H.R.  1507:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1607:  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Dybon.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  2031:  Mr.  Woftley,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Borski.  and  Mr. 
Tallon. 

H.R.  2530:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  2578:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Darden. 
Mr.  de  Lcoo,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Monbor.  and 
Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  2591:  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  2684:  Mr.  Schulze  and  Mr.  Lujan. 

H.R.  2739:  Mr.  Stallingb. 

H.R.  2782:  Mr.  Oejdenson. 

H.R.  2793:  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  3000:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  3024:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
LoEPTLER.  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  3260:  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  3263:  Mr.  Oejdenson,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  3426:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Wortlzy.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Monbon.  and 
Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  3553:  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  3654:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  3833:  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  3866:  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  3916:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  and  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  3950:  Mr.  Weaver.  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Bereuter,  and 
Mr.  Hutto. 


H.R.  3989:  Mr.  Bxvux.  Mr.  Botam.  Un. 
BnoN.  Mr.  Cokbbst.  Mr.  BicnsoR.  Mr. 
Franklin.  Mr.  Ouoo,  Mr.  HKnoR.  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Rickardbor.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Stalurob.  Mr.  Staroblard.  Mr. 
Tallor.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr;  Vouucn.  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  4003:  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Edwarob  of 
California.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
McOrath,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Ar- 
Ntmzio.  Mrs.  Bogcs.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jeney.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Biaooi. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Feiohan,  Mr.  Jepporob, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  SMrni  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr  Markey, 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Traxler.  and  Mr.  Hayeb. 

H.R.  4012:  Mr.  Owenb. 

H.R.  4029:  Mr.  Bustamarte.  Mr.  Raroel. 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  4037:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr. 
DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Trapicant.  and  Mr.  Foster. 

H.R.  4041:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Crane.  Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr.  Monbon. 

H.R.  4067:  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Kanjorski,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  4107:  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  4140:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  4169:  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Martirez.  and 
Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  4186:  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  WoRTLkY.  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Faurtroy.  Mr. 
Borbki,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 

BUBTAMANTE.    Mr.    MiNETA.    Mr.    BOHIOR    Of 

Michigan.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
RoEMER.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Rodiro.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Kabicm,  Mr. 
Udall.  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  4194:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Foolietta,  Mr.  Ouai- 
INI.  Mrs.  Colons,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  4197:  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mrs.  Bentlkt,  and 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  4243:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Oejdenson.  Mr.  Fubter,  Mrs. 
Coluns,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr.  Richarobor. 

H.R.  4247:  Mr.  Sundouist. 

H.R.  4248:  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  4249:  Mr  Sundquist. 

H.R.  4250:  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  4251:  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  4299:  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
Roemer.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Boulter,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  139:  Mr.  Gibbons. 

HJ.  Res.  297:  Mrs.  Boogs  and  Mr.  Borski. 

HJ.  Res.  381:  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Bliley. 
Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
LuKEN.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.J.  Res.  410:  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Early,  and  Mr. 
St  Germain. 

H.J.  Res.  427:  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Vander  Jaot. 
Mr.  Hepner,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Walorer. 
Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Badham, 
Mr.  Oradibon,  Mr.  Peigkan,  Mr.  Martinez. 
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Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  LivwcsToif.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr 
McCoLLDM.  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Lhncren.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Moakley. 

H.J.  Res.  429:  Mr.  Martinez. 

HJ.  Res.  435:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Matsui.  and 

H  J  Res.  470:  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mrs  Cqujns. 
Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Whit- 
ley. Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr 
Chappie,  Mr.  Richardson  Mr.  Bonhi  of 
Tennessee.  Mrs.  Long.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Torricelu.  Mr. 
Schaefer.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Wirth.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 
H  J.  Res.  480:  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 

Hartnett.  Mr.  Synar,  and  Mr.  Reid. 
H  J  Res.  510:  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Dornan  or 

California,   Mr.   Henry,   Mr   Horto^  Mr. 

Vander  Jact.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 

rahall,   Mr.   Bryant.  Mr.  Anderson.  Ms. 

^^.  Mr  Weiss.  Mr,  Reid.  Mr.  McEwen. 

and  Mr.  Fuqda. 
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HJ  Res.  516:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr, 
roe.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr,  Horton.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley  Mr  Robinson.  Mr  Bereuter.  Mr.  Lun- 
GREN.  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Daub. 
and  Mr,  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 

HJ  Res.  521:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Bom- 
LERT.  Mr.  Kastenmeies.  Mr.  Nowak.  and  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.J,  Res.  529:  Mr,  Wolf.  Mr.  Mounari. 
and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

HJ.  Res.  531:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr  Emerson  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H  J  Res.  539:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Torricelu.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr,  Towns.  Mr, 
Barnes.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Hoyer  Mr. 
DovTOY  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Heftel 
of  Hawaii.  Mr.  OBrien.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Smfth  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Hughes. 
and  Mrs.  Bentley, 

H  Con.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Wortley.  Mrs. 
Byron,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H  Con.  Res.  205:  Mr.  Wortley,  Mrs. 
BYRON,  and.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H  Con.  Res.  206:  Mr.  Wortley,  Mrs. 
Byron,  and.  Mr,  Dornan  of  California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  279:  Mr,  Lelano.  and  Mr. 
DeLay. 
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H  Con.  Res.  285:  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
OEJDEN80N.  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr,  Edgar,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr, 
McHuGH.  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Livingston.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr,  Borskil  Mr. 
Towns  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Torri- 
cELLi.  Mr.  Ughtfoot.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr. 
Bateman.  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  DeWifE.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton Mr.  Schuette.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Weiss. 
and  Mr.  Wirth.  and  Mr.  Maoigan. 

H.  Res.  12:  Mr,  Rowland  of  Connecticut 
and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.  Res.  194:  Mr.  Horton. 

H.  Res.  370:  Mr.  Slattery  and  Mr.  Maz- 

ZOLI. 

H.  Res.  376:  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
H.  Res.  379:  Mr.  Weiss. 


March  5,  1986 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  1809:  Mrs.  Bentley. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  this  morning  will  be  offered  by 
the  Reverend  Ernest  R.  Gibson,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Council  of  Church- 
es of  Greater  Washington,  and  pastor 
of  the  First  Rising  Mt.  Zion  Baptist 
Church.  Washington.  DC. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Ernest  R.  Gibson,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  Greater  Washington,  and 
pastor.  First  Rising  Mt.  Zion  Baptist 
Church,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Gracious  Heavenly  Father,  Father 
of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ, 
Thou  Who  hast  created  us  in  Thine 
own  image  and  called  us  according  to 
Thine  own  purpose,  we  thanl(  You  for 
this  country,  America,  "the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

We  thank  You  for  our  Democratic 
government  and  the  continued  efforts 
to  bring  equality  and  Justice  to  all  of 
Your  people.  We  thank  You,  Lord,  for 
our  legislative  branch  of  government, 
the  Congress,  and  especially  the 
Senate.  We  thank  You  for  the  persons 
who  have  been  elected  by  the  people 
to  serve  in  this  body  of  government. 

Lord,  we  believe  that  the  Senators 
and  their  staffs  are  not  only  represent- 
atives of  the  people  of  this  Nation  but 
that  they  also  are  Your  servants,  to  re- 
flect Your  will  in  government. 

As  Your  servants  begin  this  day  of 
work,  make  each  of  them  be  sensitive 
to  Your  presence.  Although,  Lord, 
they  may  often  find  themselves  "be- 
tween a  rock  and  a  hard  place,"  may 
their  decisions  indicate  that  they  have 
heard  Your  requirement  "to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  hiunbly 
with  their  God,"  Through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  able  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  followed  by  special 
orders  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  by 
Senators  Hawkins,  Heflin,  Byro, 
Cranston,  MATStmACA.  Proxmire,  and 


Pryor,  then  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  11:30  a.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

Following  morning  business,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  could  move  to  the  agri- 
culture package.  The  debate  last 
evening  indicated  there  might  be  some 
hope  of  doing  that  today,  at  least  get- 
ting it  before  the  Senate  so  that 
amendments  can  be  offered.  This  is  a 
very  critical  time  for  farmers.  We 
must  act  today.  It  would  also  be  very 
helpful  to  the  House  if  the  Senate 
took  action  on  these  various  provi- 
sions. And  again  I  think  there  is  wide 
support  for  the  package.  Just  difficulty 
in  placing  it  before  the  Senate  because 
we  need  unanimous  consent.  As  long 
as  someone  objects,  of  course,  it  frus- 
trates the  will  of  the  majority.  So  I 
would  hope  that  those  who  have  ob- 
jections will  let  us  proceed.  They  may 
offer  amendments  and  otherwise  deal 
with  the  concerns  they  have. 

We  also  hope  to  have  an  agreement 
on  armor-piercing  bullets,  and  we  also 
hope  to  take  up  today  the  CCC  supple- 
mental appropriations  and  the  com- 
mittee funding  resolution.  There  are 
other  bills  which  are  available  if  we 
have  time  this  week, 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  will 
have  a  session  and  votes  on  Friday,  We 
will  be  on  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, I  have  indicated  as  part  of  the 
agreement  not  to  move  to  that  until 
tomorrow  that  we  would  want  to  be  in 
session  on  Friday,  so  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  be  alert  to  that.  There 
will  likely  be  amendments  and  votes 
on  Friday  unless  something  else  occurs 
in  the  meantime. 


CHARLES  A,  HALLECK 

Mr,  DOLE,  Mr,  President,  on  March 
3,  the  United  States  lost  one  of  its 
finest  public  servants,  former  House 
Majority  and  Minority  Leader  Charles 
A.  Halleck,  Republican  of  Indiana, 

Charlie  Halleck  and  I  served  togeth- 
er only  a  short  time  before  he  retired. 
But  it  was  clear  that  his  wisdom  and 
ability  were  stamped  on  the  institu- 
tion, and  remain  so  today. 

Interestingly,  Charlie  Halleck  and  I 
started  our  political  careers  in  the 
same  way— as  prosecuting  attorneys- 
Charlie  for  the  Jasper-Newton  County 
Circuit— and  in  the  State  legislature. 

During  the  17  consecutive  terms  he 
served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Charlie  Halleck  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  consummate  legislator.  In 
fact,  President  Dwight  D,  Eisenhower 


called  him  "the  greatest  legislator  I 
have  ever  seen." 

His  Joint  press  conferences  with  Sen- 
ator Everett  Dirksen,  known  as  the 
"Ev  and  Charlie  Show"  made  Charlie 
Halleck  a  household  name  throughout 
America. 

Despite  his  loyalty  to  the  Republi- 
can Party,  Charlie  Halleck.  whether  as 
House  majority  or  minority  leader, 
always  played  fair  with  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  aisle. 

As  Elsenhower  wrote  in  the  forward 
to  a  biography  of  Charlie: 

Charles  A,  Halleck  haa  been  an  exemplary 
public  servant.  He  has  been  foremoat  a  pa- 
triot. He  has  demonstrated  many  times  not 
only  political  courage  but  a  high  order  of 
selfleaaneu  In  service  to  our  Nation,  He  hw 
been  faithful  to  frienda.  a  hard  hitting  but 
fair  partisan,  a  dynamic  and  effective 
leader,  and  always  a  respected  advocate  of 
his  views. 

That  is  a  most  fitting  eulogy  to  an 
outstanding  American,  Charles  A.  Hal- 
leck. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr,  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Prox- 
mire and  Mr.  Pryor  have  special 
orders  on  this  side,  also  Messrs.  Levin, 
Byrd,  Cranston,  and  Matsunaga  have 
special  orders  on  this  side.  The  request 
which  I  shall  make  will  only  shift  cer- 
tain of  our  orders  on  this  side  and  con- 
centrate others  in  one  Senator, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
orders  for  Messrs.  Proxmire  and 
Pryor  proceed  after  Senator  Hawkins 
has  completed  her  order  and  prior  to 
the  orders  by  the  other  four  Demo- 
crats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  orders  for 
Byrd,  Cranston,  and  Matsunaga  be 
under  the  control  of  Senator  Heflin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifle*  tutemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  BYRD. 
the  floor. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HAWKINS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 


JMI 


DRUG  USE  IN  AMERICA- 
REPORT  BY  PRESIDENTS  COM- 
MISSION ON  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

Mrs.   HAWKINS.   Mr.   President.   I 
rise  today  to  commend  the  President's 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime  for 
the  release  of  its  455-page  report  on 
drug  use  in  America.  This,  the  first  in 
a  series  of  reports  on  organized  crime, 
underscores  the  severity  of  the  prob- 
lem we  face  as  we  begin  to  carry  the 
drug  war  to  the  enemy.  The  report 
finds  that  organized  crime  fills  its  cof- 
fers each  year  with  blood  money  to 
the  tune  of  $110  billion  and  that  these 
profits  make   up   40   percent   of  the 
criminal  activity  in  this  country.  That 
is  $20  billion  more  than  the  income  of 
the  worlds  largest  company,  Exxon.  It 
is  one-third  the  size  of  the  annual  U.S. 
defense    budget.    It    is    many,    many 
times  the  amount  of  money  that  our 
Government  spends  to  fight  the  war 
on  drugs.  In  short,  this  report  con- 
firms what  those  of  us  involved  in  the 
war  on  drugs  have  known  for  some 
time— we    face    a    cold,    calculating, 
deadly,  and  well-financed  enemy. 

Fortunately  the  report  does  not  stop 
at    describing    the    problem.    It    also 
offers  scores  of  thoughtful.  weU-con- 
sidered  ideas  on  how  to  carry  the  war 
to  the  enemy.   The  key   is  to  limit 
demand.  Yesterday  I  pointed  out  how 
development  experts  at  a  meeting  in 
Trinidad.    Bolivia,    found    that    "the 
huge  market  for  narcotics  promotes 
large-scale  clandestine  farming  of  coca 
leaves,   which   in   turn   hampers   the 
social  and  economic  development  of 
the   Amazon  countries  and  in  some 
cases  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  re- 
gloiud  development  organizations."  In 
short,  these  development  experts  were 
pointing    the    finger    at    the    United 
Stetes  and  saying  that  many  of  their 
drug  related  problems  are  connected 
to  the  American  demand  for  illegal 

narcotics.  ^    ,.    .* 

An  independent  report  by  the  Limit- 
ed Financial  Consultants  organization 
of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  confirmed  that  the 
vast  majority  of  land  under  cultivation 
for  coca  is  used  to  meet  American 
demand  for  cocaine.  Their  report  on 
Andean  coca  production  estimated 
that  only  20  percent  of  the  annual 
coca  leaf  production  is  used  for  cultur- 
ally related  chewing.  The  remainder  is 
used  to  satisfy  the  huge  demand  of 
the  American  market. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  we  in  the  United  SUtes  must  take 


steps  to  bring  the  demand  for  illegal 
narcotics  under  control.  Toward  this 
end.  one  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations Is  to  require  drug  tests  of 
all  Government  employees,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  awarding  of  Federal  con- 
tracts to  employers  that  do  not  begin 
drug  testing  programs.  In  addition,  it 
highly  recommends  drug  testing  on 
the  part  of  all  private  employers. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  headed  by  Judge  Irving  Kauf- 
man of  the  Second  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  a  man  who  should  have  a 
sense  of  what  Is  and  what  is  not  un- 
constitutional,   this    recommendation 
has  been  attacked  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees as  unconstitutional.  They  say 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment relating  to  unwarranted  search 
and  seizures.  They  say  that  a  person 
would     be     considered     guilty     until 
proven  innocent.  I  say.  nonsense.  Am  I 
guilty  of  being  a  terrorist  simply  be- 
cause I  have  to  walk  through  a  metal- 
detector  before  I  board  an  airplane.  Of 
course  not.  It  is  a  reasonable  precau- 
tion to  take  to  address  a  serious  na- 
tional problem.  I  believe  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation on  drug  testing. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  much  in 
common  with  the  problems  of  the  ille- 
gal use  of  drugs  and  terrorism.  They 
both  undermine  society,  and  are  a 
threat  to  our  way  of  life  and  our 
future.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  the 
international  arena  we  find  increasing 
evidence  of  the  link  between  drug  traf- 
ficking and  terrorism.  The  Commis- 
sion's report  says  the  following  about 
the  increasing  ties  between  drug  traf- 
fickers and  terrorists,  and  I  quote: 

Traffickers  supply  terrorists  with  Ameri- 
can currency  and  weapons  In  return  for  pro- 
tection and  assistance  in  smuggling  activi- 
ties. While  terrorists  and  InsurgenU  do  not 
currently  control  significant  portions  of  the 
drug  trade,  the  profit  potentially  realized 
from  even  isolated  drug  transactions  could 
provide   sizeable    revenues   for   a   militant 

CftUSC   .   •   • 

TerrorisU  and  Insurgents  funded 
through  drug  trafficking  could  very  conceiv- 
ably become  powerful  enough  to  disrupt 
governments  in  a  number  of  countries  pres- 
ently allied  with  the  United  SUtes,  and 
thus  pose  a  serious  threat  to  this  country  s 
national  security  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  has 
made  numerous  recommendations 
ranging  from  repeal  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  increasing  emphasis  on 
drug  prevention,  to  lifting  the  $20  mil- 
lion cap  on  seized  drug  assets  that  can 
go  to  drug  enforcement  agencies.  We 
may  not  like  all  of  these  ideas,  but  this 
report  is  a  well-considered  document 
that  deserves  our  careful  study. 


Wisconsin 
nized. 


Marth  5.  1986 
[Mr.   Proxmirs]   is  recog- 


March  5,  1986 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 


HOW  MIDGETMAN  ADVANCES 
THE  CAUSE  OF  NUCLEAR  PEACE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  do 
we  ever  advance  arms  control  by  build- 
ing     additional      nuclear      missiles? 
Answer:  Yes.  When?  How?  Under  what 
circumstances?   Isn't   arms   control   a 
matter    of    reducing    nuclear    arms? 
Doesn't  any  addition  to  our  already 
excessive  supply  of  nuclear  arms  con- 
tradict the  very  purpose  of  arms  con- 
trol? No.  It  does  not.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  arms  control?  Simple.  The  pur- 
pose of  arms  control  is  to  prevent  a  su- 
perpower nuclear  war.  That's  it.  Noth- 
ing else.  How  do  we  prevent  nuclear 
war?  Consider  that  for  the  40  years  of 
the  nuclear  age,  there  have  been  40 
years  of  nuclear  peace.  Why?  Did  arms 
control  play  the  major  part  in  secur- 
ing and  keeping  that  peace?  No.  It 
played  a  strictly  minor  role.  Let's  not 
kid  ourselves. 

We  have  not  kept  the  peace  because 
of  any  of  the  five  major  arms  control 
treaties  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  We  have  not  kept 
the  peace  because  either  or  both  sides 
have  restrained  the  growth  and  power 
of  their  nuclear  arsenals.  All  during 
this  era  of  peace  the  nuclear  arsenals 
of   the   two  superpowers   have  enor- 
mously increased  their  capacity  to  de- 
liver a  nuclear  payload  and  a  totally 
devastating  payload  on  the  adversary. 
Oh  sure,  the  United  States  has  de- 
creased the  megatonnage  of  its  arse- 
nal. We  have  retired  many  of  our  big- 
gest  and   heaviest   nuclear   weapons. 
But  we  have  steadily  improved  the  ac- 
curacy and  reliability  of  our  nuclear 
military  power. 

How  can  bigger  nuclear  arsenals  for 
the     two    superpowers    move     them 
toward  peace?  The  answer  is  deter- 
rence. Why  do  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Union  now  both  agree  that  a 
nuclear  war  can  never  be  won  and 
must  never  be  fought?  Is  it  because  of 
any  present  arms  control  treaty?  No. 
It  is  t>ecause  each  superpower  knows 
the  other  has  the  capability  to  survive 
a  preemptive  strike  at  least  to  the 
point  that  it  could  retaliate  with  a 
counter  punch  that  would  completely 
destroy  the  initiator  of  the  first  strike. 
Deterrence  not  arms  control  has  con- 
vinced both  sides  that  they  would  lose 
a  nuclear  war  and  lose  big.  Does  that 
mean  there  Is  no  place  for  arms  con- 
trol and  only  the  threat  of  nuclear 
weapons    counts?     No.     indeed.     We 
cannot   achieve   peace   without   arms 
control.  Arms  control  Is  quintessential 
for  peace.  And  yet,  by  Itself,  It  Is  not 
enough.  Without  arms  control,  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  can  quickly  veer  off 
Into  the  production  of  more  and  more 
first  strike  offensive  weapons  and  de- 


fensive weapons  calculated  to  permit 
the  superpower  striking  first  to  pre- 
vent the  adversary  to  retaliate. 

Arms  control  can  make  its  big  contri- 
bution to  peace  not  by  trying  to 
achieve  the  Impossible  dream  ad- 
vanced by  both  President  Reagan  and 
Secretary  Gorbachev.  The  two  leaders 
have  both  talked  of  an  ultimate  objec- 
tive—to be  achieved  through  arms  con- 
trol—of the  total  banishment  of  all 
nuclear  arms  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth  forever.  Obviously  both  are 
striving  to  .  occupy  the  high  moral 
ground.  In  asserting  such  a  dreamy 
and  Impossible  objective  for  arms  con- 
trol, both  Gorbachev  and  Reagan  are 
grossly  misstating  what  arms  control 
can  do.  Arms  control  cannot  eliminate 
all  nuclear  arms  everywhere  and  for- 
ever. It  can  help  channel  the  produc- 
tion of  arms  into  more  stable  areas.  It 
can  see  that  both  sides  produce  nucle- 
ar arms  that  will  enhance  deterrence 
and  discourage  a  first  strike. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  what 
the  recent  struggle  over  the  Midget- 
man  missile  is  all  about.  Members  of 
Congress  lead  by  Senator  Gore,  Con- 
gressman AspiN,  and  others,  tried  to 
head  off  the  MX  missile  by  persuading 
the  administration  to  choose  a  mobile 
single  warhead  missile— the  so-called 
Midgetman  instead.  The  Gore-Aspin 
purpose  was  to  give  our  land-based 
missiles  something  like  the  invulner- 
ability our  submarine  and  bomber  mis- 
siles enjoy.  The  stationary,  land-based, 
10  warhead  MX  is  the  prime  example 
of  a  missile  that  has  the  advantages  of 
pinpoint  accuracy,  and  devastating 
power  plus  the  economy  of  10  Inde- 
pendently targeted  warheads  in  a 
single  missile.  So  much  for  the  MX  ad- 
vantages. It  has  the  far  more  serious 
disadvantage  of  conspicuous  vulner- 
ability. It  is  stationary.  Once  the  Sovi- 
ets find  it,  they  know  its  location  for- 
ever. It  concentrates  10  warheads  In 
one  target.  Obviously  it  would  become 
objective  No.  1  in  any  Soviet  attack. 
The  Midgetman  on  the  other  hand  Is 
mobile.  The  Soviets  would  have  to 
track  It  night  and  day.  They  could  and 
would  often  lose  it.  And  If  they  did  hit 
It.  what  would  they  hit?  A  single  war- 
head. What  does  this  mean?  It  means 
the  MX  would  certainly  appear  to  the 
Soviets  to  have  a  single  mission.  That 
mission  would  be  to  give  this  country 
the  capacity  for  a  preemptive  strike. 
We  luiow  the  MX  would  be  imlikely  to 
survive  a  strike  by  the  Soviets.  Now 
this  is  further  complicated  by  the  SDI 
or  star  wars  system. 

SDI  advocates  claim  that  even  if  star 
wars  cannot  defend  our  cities  It  would 
defend  our  nuclear  weapons  and  espe- 
cially It  could  defend  the  MX.  The  ad- 
ministration can  argue  that  star  wars 
makes  the  MX  far  less  vulnerable  if 
not  invulnerable.  The  answer  is  that 
star  wars  is  many  years  away  from  de- 
ployment. Even  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  the  system  agree  that  it  may 


not  work.  The  cost  would  be  immense, 
probably  upward  of  a  trillion  dollars. 
For  far  less  cost,  a  combination  of 
such  weapons  as  the  mobile  Midget- 
man missile,  our  submarines  and  our 
bombers  could  provide  a  virtually  in- 
vulnerable triad,  a  sure  deterrent.  The 
role  of  arms  control  would  be  to  steer 
both  superpowers  into  less  vulnerable 
and  therefore  more  credible  deter- 
rents. Arms  control  will  also  keep  the 
arms  race  cost  within  reasonable 
limits. 

All  of  this,  Mr.  President,  is  why  the 
recent  report  from  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Defense  Department  is 
so  significant.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  been  critical  of  the  Midget- 
man concept.  It  has  favored  scrapping 
Midgetman,  allegedly  because  of  its 
cost  and  the  desirability  of  building 
more  MX  missiles.  Such  a  strategy 
would  help  make  it  easier  to  sell  star 
wars  as  an  essential  protector  of  the 
otherwise  highly  vulnerable  MX.  Now 
comes  this  Defense  Department  spon- 
sored study  which  comes  down  em- 
phatically and  clearly  on  the  side  of 
the  Midgetman.  That  makes  sense. 
Mr.  President.  It  will  save  lots  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  in  the  long  run  by  help- 
ing stop  the  star  wars  extravaganza.  It 
will  compliment  our  arms  control 
policy  of  steering  nuclear  weapons 
Into  stable  and  less  vulnerable  modes. 
It  will  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 


MARCH  GOLDEN  FLEECE 
AWARDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget— 
OMB— has  won  my  Golden  Fleece 
Award  for  the  month  of  March  for 
looking  the  other  way  while  Federal 
agencies  cranked  up  their  public  rela- 
tions machines.  Between  1983  and 
1985,  spending  on  PR  zoomed  from 
$376.2  million  to  $436.7  million,  an  in- 
crease of  16  percent.  OMB  is  supposed 
to  be  tightflsted  but  when  It  comes  to 
PR.  they  snap  open  the  taxpayers' 
purses  even  as  the  deficits  hit  record 
highs. 

At  my  request,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  [GAO]  conducted  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  executive  agency 
spending  on  public  and  congressional 
affairs.  In  1985,  these  agencies  spent 
$336.8  million  and  assigned  5,599  em- 
ployees to  public  affairs.  Another 
$99.9  million  and  1,982  people  looked 
after  relations  with  Congress. 

But  an  arresting  pattern  emerged 
from  this  survey.  Between  1981  and 
1983,  spending  on  PR  actually  de- 
creased from  $383.3  million  to  $376.2 
million.  Could  this  administration 
really  be  serious  about  its  efforts  to 
cut  fat  from  the  budget? 

This  auspicious  beginning  quickly 
turned  around  as  OMB  put  down  its 
knife  and  started  giving  away  choco- 
late fudge.  Between  1983  and  1985, 
spending  on  PR  jumped  from  that 


slimmed  down  $376.2  million  to  a 
bloated  $436.7  million. 

Why  this  abrupt  reversal?  When 
people  are  out  of  office,  they  look  on 
governmental  public  relations  as  the 
quintessential  definition  of  wasteful 
spending.  But  once  the  "outs"  become 
the  "ins."  then  public  relations  la 
magically  transformed  from  waste  Into 
a  shield  to  guard  against  a  hostile 
press  and  an  obtuse  Congress.  And 
spending  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  unfavorable  stories  and 
congressional  oversight  hep  rings. 

For  this  survey.  GAO  used  a  strict 
definition  of  what  constitutes  public 
relations.  If  the  cost  of  closely  related 
activities  is  included,  the  figure  be- 
comes much  higher.  For  example,  in 
1985,  the  Defense  Department  spent 
an  additional  $15.4  million  on  its  spe- 
cial aerial  teams.  $26.9  million  on  cere- 
monial bands  in  the  Washington  area, 
and  another  $116.5  million  on  bands 
elsewhere.  This  Senator  is  not  the 
only  one  who  thinks  such  spending 
sounds  a  sour  note. 

Not  all  public  relations  spending  Is 
fat.  Informing  the  public  can  be  a 
useful  function  of  government.  But 
OMB  richly  deserves  this  month's 
Fleece  for  first  demonstrating  that 
such  spending  can  be  cut  without 
harming  the  Republic  and  then  beat- 
ing a  hasty  retreat. 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  DAY:  THE 
PTC  PROTECTS  AMERICAN 
CONSUMERS  FROM  DECEPTIVE 
ADVERTISING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  protects  American 
consumers  from  deceptive  advertising. 

Just  a  few  short  years  ago.  this 
would  not  have  been  a  myth.  It  was  a 
fact  that  Americans  count  on.  But 
today,  with  a  radical  turn  In  PTC 
policy.  American  consumers  can  no 
longer  count  on  the  PTC  to  be  In  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  protect  them 
from  deception  by  advertisers.  In  fact, 
the  FTC  is  in  a  race  to  be  dead  last, 
even  behind  the  private  sector.  In  ef- 
forts to  protect  Americans. 

Keep  In  mind  that  over  30  percent  of 
food  advertising  contains  health  and 
nutritional  claims.  The  potential  for 
skulduggery  is  enormous. 

But  the  FTC  has  l)een  marching 
backward  in  its  efforts  to  crack  down 
on  deceptive  advertising  with  Its  own 
sleight  of  hand. 

Under  traditional  FTC  guidance,  an 
ad  was  deceptive  if  it  had  a  "tendency 
or  capacity"  to  mislead;  today,  the  new 
policy  considers  an  ad  deceptive  only  if 
it  is  "likely  to  mislead"  consumers. 

Notice  any  difference?  Probably  not. 
When  you  first  read  the  change.  It 
sounds  like  a  simple  rewording  of  past 
policy.  But  it  is  far  from  a  technical 
change.   In  fact,   it  has  proven  the 
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death  knell  for  effective  FTC  enforce- 
ment against  deceptive  advertisers. 

Today,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
get  the  FTC  to  act  against  a  deceptive 
advertising  campaign  without  the  pro- 
verbial smoking  gun  and  dead  body. 

Am  I  oversUting  the  case?  Consider 
just  1  year;  1983.  In  that  year  the 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Inter- 
est found  that  the  FTC  did  not  find 
cause  to  take  action  against  one  major 
national  food  advertiser.  Not  one. 

But  the  National  Advertising  Divi- 
sion of  the  Council  of  Better  Busmess 
Bureaus  found  more  than  a  dozen  na- 
tional food  advertising  campaigns  with 
unsubstantiated  claims  in  that  same 

year. 

Or  consider  just  a  few  egregious  ex- 
amples of  advertising  skulduggery 
against  which  the  PTC  has  failed  to 

act: 

A   Campbell    ad   boasting   that   its 
chicken  soup  was  nutritious;  in  fact,  it 
had  more  vitamin  C  than  an  apricot. 
What  the  ad  failed  to  mention  was 
that  an  apricot,  unlike  an  orange,  con- 
tained little  vitamin  C  as  did  the  soup. 
When  Nutrasweet  was  first  being  in- 
troduced in  the  diet  soft  drinks,  major 
bottlers  advertised  that  their  drinks 
were  made  "Now  with  Nutrasweet,"  a 
claim  that  was  only  partially  correct. 
There  was  Nutrasweet  in  the  product 
but  they  neglected  to  add  that,  at  that 
time,  it  was  a  blend  with  saccharin.  An 
omission  that  was  important  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  consumers  who  avoided 
diet  soda  because  it  contained  saccha- 
rin. .  ^.  , 
The  National  Coffee  Association  ad 
campaign  for  coffee  similarly  faced  a 
credibility   problem.   It  claimed   that 
•coffee  picked  you  up  and  calmed  you 
down."  a  claim  patently  at  odds  with 
the  known  effects  of  caffeine. 

Or  the  Del  Monte  claim  that  its 
canned  vegetables,  laden  with  5  to  300 
times  the  sodium  as  fresh  vegetables, 
were  nonetheless  "as  nutritious  as  the 
vegetables  you  buy  fresh  and  cook  at 
home." 

In  each  of  these  cases,  did  the  FTC 
help  protect  consumers?  Not  in  the 
least.  The  FTC  was  nowhere  to  be 
found. 

It  was  left  to  the  New  York  State  At- 
torney General's  office,  the  National 
Advertising  Division  of  the  Council  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  and  inde- 
pendent consumer  pressure. 

Far  from  being  the  "national 
Nanny"  which  critics  have  alleged  the 
FTC  became  under  Mike  Pertschuk,  it 
has  quickly  become  the  "Silent  Sam ' 
of  this  administration.  And  that  is  no 
myth. 
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UNITED  STATES-SOVIET 
MILITARY  COMPARISONS 


PRESIDEMT  REACAM  MISSTATES  THE  FACTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  February  27  radio  speech  on  de- 
fense. President  Reagan  misstated  the 


facts  about  comparative  United  States 
and  Soviet  defense  spending.  He  said 
that,  since  1970,  the  Soviets  have  in- 
vested $500  billion  more  in  its  military 
than  has  the  United  States.  That 
statement  is  a  distortion  and  a  gross 
exaggeration.  . 

I  can  well  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram. All  Presidents  worry  about  how 
Congress  might  change  their  defense 
proposals  and.  in  this  year  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings.  there  is  a  possibility 
of  deep  cuts.  The  President  is  well  ad- 
vised to  argue  the  case  for  his  pro- 
posed budget  before  the  public. 

COMPARISONS  SHOULD  BE  BALANCED 

But  defense  is  too  important  to 
allow  rhetoric  to  go  beyond  reason. 
The  Soviets  have  not  spent  $500  bil- 
lion on  defense  more  than  we  have  in 
the  past  15  years.  Obviously,  the  Sovi- 
ets spend  rubles,  not  dollars.  The  ques- 
tion that  needs  to  be  asked  is  how  do 
we  measure  what  the  Soviets  spend 
against  what  we  spend,  and  is  it  appro- 
priate to  state  the  results  in  dollar 
terms? 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  RUBLES  VERSUS  DOLLARS 

The  fact  is  that  the  results  of  any 
international  economic  comparison  are 
biased  in  one  direction  or  another,  de- 
pending upon  whose  monetary  unit  is 
used.  If  rubles  are  converted  to  dollars 
in  order  to  compare  United  States  and 
Soviet  defense  in  dollars,  the  Soviet 
figure  will  be  inflated.  If  doUars  are 
converted  to  rubles  in  order  to  com- 
pare United  States  and  Soviet  defense 
in  rubles,  the  United  States  side  will 
be  inflated.  It  is  conceivable  that  such 
a  comparison  would  show  the  Soviets 
spending  more  when  dollars  are  used, 
and  the  United  States  spending  more 
when  rubles  are  used. 

A  more  correct  approach  is  to  draw 
an  average  between  the  two  measures. 
To  do  so,  the  results  must  be  stated  in 
percentage  terms.  To  give  a  rough  ex- 
ample, suppose  for  1984  that  Soviet 
defense  spending  was  115  percent  of 
United  States  spending  in  dollars,  but 
United  States  spending  was  110  per- 
cent of  Soviet  spending  when  meas- 
ured in  rubles.  In  that  case,  it  can  be 
seen  that  spending  was  about  even. 

By  the  same  token,  the  attempt  to 
compare  spending  over  a  long  period 
of  time  should  also  be  done  in  a  bal- 
anced way.  The  results  should  be 
shown  in  the  monetary  units  of  both 
countries  and  averaged  out  to  reduce 
the  bias. 

THE  SOVIET  DEFENSE  SLOWDOWN  SINCE  1976 

An  additional  fact,  omitted  in  the 
President's  speech,  is  that  the  rate  of 
growth  of  Soviet  defense  spending 
slowed  down  after  1976.  Since  that 
time.  Soviet  defense  spending  has  been 
growing  by  about  2  percent  annually. 
More  importantly,  spending  for  pro- 
curement has  been  about  level,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  published  intel- 
ligence estimates. 


WEINBERGER  ACKNOWLEDGES  UNITED  STATES 
SPENT  MORE  THAN  SOVIETS  ON  PROCUREMENT 

As  a  result  of  this  trend,  and  the 
United  States  military  buildup.  United 
States  and  Soviet  military  spending 
has  probably  been  about  equal  in 
recent  years.  Defense  Secretary  Wein- 
berger acknowledges  the  change  in  the 
trends  in  his  latest  annual  report  of 
Congress.  There,  after  pointing  to  the 
Soviet  slowdown  since  1976,  he  states: 
In  1984,  the  first  time  since  1969.  U.S  mili- 
tay  procurement  appears  to  have  exceeded 
Soviet  military  procurement. 

This  statement  indicates  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  over  the 
past  several  years  in  eliminating  factu- 
al mistakes  from  official  statements 
about  Soviet  military  spending. 

In  an  op  ed  article  in  the  March  4. 
1986.  New  York  Times.  Franklyn  D. 
Holzman  criticizes  President  Reagan's 
use  of  the  alleged  military  spending 
gap  and  places  the  issue  in  a  broad 
context.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  by  Professor  Holzman,  enti- 
tled "What  Defense-Spending  Gap?" 
be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 


THE  FREEDOM  FIGHTERS  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  commend  the  heroism  of 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  in  their 
long  struggle  to  rid  their  nation  of 
Soviet  domination.  The  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan in  1979  has  resulted  In 
international  condemnation  of  the  So- 
viets. On  seven  occasions  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  member- 
states  of  the  United  Nations  have 
passed  resolutions  calling  for  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  forces  from  Afghani- 
stan and  demanding  self-determina- 
tion for  the  Afghan  people. 

Last  year  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly adopted  a  resolution  which  con- 
demned the  violation  of  human  rights 
in  Afghanistan.  The  Washington  Post 
recently   published   a  series   of   well- 
written  articles  on  the  situation  in  Af- 
ghanistan. It  was  reported  that  some 
of    the    worst    violations    of    human 
rights  are  directed  at  innocent  Afghan 
children.  One  of  the  tactics  reportedly 
used  by  the  Soviet  forces  is  to  drop 
bombs  disguised  as  toys  around  vil- 
lages.   When    unsuspecting    children 
pick  up  these   "toys,"   they  become 
maimed  and  disfigured  from  the  re- 
sulting explosion. 

Further  reports  from  Afghanistan 
Indicate  that  the  Soviets  have  changed 
the  Afghan  educational  system  by  in- 


stalling Soviet  teachers,  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  curriculum,  and  a  relnterpre- 
tatlon  of  Afghan  history.  Many  young 
Afghan  children  are  taken  from  their 
parents  and  Islamic  heritage  to 
schools  in  the  Soviet  Union  where 
they  are  trained  to  have  unquestion- 
ing loyalty  to  the  current  Communist 
regime. 

Numerous  Afghan  towns  and  vil- 
lages have  been  bombed.  Homes  which 
have  not  been  destroyed  are  often 
abandoned  by  people  fleeing  from  the 
destruction  and  the  danger  to  their 
children  posed  by  the  Soviet  invaders. 
According  to  the  Post,  nearly  one- 
third  of  Afghanistan's  16  million 
people  have  fled  to  Pakistan  and  Iran. 

Last  year  the  intensity  of  the  fight- 
ing increased,  and  there  have  been 
more  casualties  than  in  the  past  on 
both  sides.  The  Soviets  have  expanded 
the  deployment  of  their  well-equipped, 
elite  Spetznaz  antiguerrilla  comman- 
dos to  fight  the  Afghan  freedom  fight- 
ers. KHAD,  the  KGB-run  Afghan 
secret  police,  has  also  grown  in 
strength.  It  is  now  reported  that 
KHAD  employs  over  10,000  people. 
KHAD  agents  attempt  to  infiltrate 
Afghan  resistance  organizations  and 
to  assassinate  key  resistance  com- 
manders. 

Despite  Increased  deployment  of 
Soviet  special  forces,  increased  levels 
of  espionage  by  Soviet-supported 
secret  police,  and  in  the  face  of  far  su- 
perior Soviet  military  equipment— the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  have  valiant- 
ly and  successfully  frustrated  the  mili- 
tary goals  of  the  Soviets.  Recently,  for 
example,  freedom  fighters  from  the 
National  Islamic  Front  of  Afghanistan 
[NIFA]  attacked  the  airport  and  the 
Soviet  Army  garrison  at  Ghazni. 

Mr.  President,  last  fall,  I  met  with 
three  of  the  NIFA  leaders  to  discuss 
the  situation  In  Afghanistan  and  their 
need  for  military  aid.  These  brave 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  deserve  our 
praise  and  moral  support  in  their 
struggle  against  Soviet  aggression. 
More  importantly,  they  deserve  the 
opportunity  of  regaining  the  freedom 
of  their  Nation  from  the  Soviets. 
Based  on  what  I  have  read,  as  well  as 
my  discussions  with  the  Afghan  resist- 
ance leaders,  I  believe  the  freedom 
fighters,  in  a  fair  fight,  can  win  the 
military  battle  against  the  Soviets.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  this  cause 
in  supporting  legislation  which  would 
provide  sufficient  military  aid  to  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  to  repel  the 
Soviet  invaders. 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PRYOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor]  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


DEFENSE  SPENDING 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
approaching  spring,  and  one  of  our 
annual  rites  of  this  beautiful  season  is 
to  begin  the  complex  and  laborious 
task  of  examining  defense  spending: 
Exactly  how  many  dollars  are  needed 
to  defend  this  Nation;  how  much  to 
equip  our  various  branches  of  our  serv- 
ices, and  how  many  and  what  kind  of 
weapons  should  we  purchase?  These 
are  monumental  decisions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, requiring  huge  amounts  of  dol- 
lars and  bipartisanship  at  its  best. 

Last  week,  we  heard  an  appeal  from 
our  President  for  significant  increases 
in  defense  dollars— big  bucks— at  the 
same  time,  when  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress closes  it  doors  at  5  p.m.,  when 
braille  programs  for  the  blind  are 
being  slashed  and  meat  inspectors  fur- 
loughed. 

In  that  appeal  our  President  asked 
us  for  an  8-percent  increase  in  military 
spending.  He  implied  that  more  dollars 
will  make  us  stronger.  Many  people 
seem  to  accept  this  hypothesis.  Today 
I  ask  the  question,  why?  Because  we 
are  spending  much  more  on  defense 
than  we  spent  in  1981,  are  we  now 
stronger  because  of  it  in  1986? 

My  purpose  for  speaking  on  this 
Issue  today  Is  to  ask  whether  our  mas- 
sive military  spending  increases  in  the 
past  5  years  have  made  us  a  truly 
stronger  or  a  safer  Nation.  First,  let  us 
get  the  record  straight  on  exactly  how 
much  military  spending  has  increased 
since  President  Reagan  took  office  in 
1981.  The  answer,  according  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office:  A  40-per- 
cent increase  In  defense  spending  in 
the  past  5  years. 

But,  Mr.  President,  is  growth  in  dol- 
lars a  true  measure  of  growth  in  real 
defense?  First,  American  dollars  do 
not  do  battle  with  Russian  rubles. 
Second,  it  is  men  that  fight  men,  and 
it  is  machines  and  weapons  they  use, 
not  checkbooks. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  what 
a  40-percent  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing has  purchased. 

First,  let  us  look  at  people,  certainly 
the  most  important  part  of  any  na- 
tion's fighting  capability.  How  much 
has  the  Army  grown?  In  1982,  we  had 
780,000  Active  Army  soldiers.  Today 
we  have  781,000,  an  Increase  of  1,000 
people.  Is  that  an  increase  of  40  per- 
cent, as  we  have  had  In  money?  No;  it 
is  an  increase  of  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent. In  the  Air  Force,  we  have  had  an 
increase  of  39,000,  or  7  percent.  Navy 
manpower  has  increased  4  percent. 
Overall,  all  uniformed  manpower  has 
increased  about  3  percent  in  4  years. 

If  most  of  the  money  has  not  been 
going  into  increasing  our  uniformed 
manpower,  it  must  have  been  going 
into  more  weapons.  Right?  Wrong!  Let 


us  take  a  look  at  a  few  categories  of 
weapons  purchasing. 

Let  us  look  at  aircraft.  From  1977- 
81,  our  Government  spent  $69.9  billion 
on  tactical  and  strategic  aircraft.  In 
his  first  4  years.  President  Reagan 
spent  $122  billion  on  aircraft.  That  is 
an  increase  of  75  percent  In  dollars. 
How  many  aircraft  did  each  President 
actually  buy  in  his  4  years?  President 
Carter  bought  2,040;  President  Reagan 
bought  1,799.  That  is  a  decrease  of  12 
percent.  For  75  percent  more  money. 
President  Reagan  bought  12  percent 
fewer  airplanes.  And,  each  of  those 
dollars  is  adjusted  for  inflation. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Navy.  From  1977- 
81,  we  spent  $33.3  billion;  Mr.  Reagan 
spent  $49.4  billion  in  his  first  4  years. 
That  is  an  Increase  of  48  percent.  Did 
we  buy  48  percent  more  ships?  No;  we 
only  bought  23  percent  more  ships, 
hardly  our  money's  worth. 

Let  us  look  at  some  major  Army  pro* 
grams.  The  Army's  procurement 
budget  for  all  categories  went  up  94 
percent  between  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr. 
Reagan.  Did  we  get  94  percent  more 
tanks?  No;  we  got  only  30  percent 
more  tanks.  Did  we  get  94  percent 
more  helicopters?  No;  we  got  only  45 
percent  more  helicopters.  Did  we  get 
94  percent  more  armored  personnel 
carriers?  No;  we  got  60  percent  more. 

Did  we  get  94  percent  more  in  per- 
sonnel? No;  we  got  a  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  Increase  in  that  category. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  and  I  must 
say,  a  scary  story,  and  it  could  go  on 
and  on.  We  have  failed  to  match  the 
dollar-for-dollar  purchasing  power  of 
previous  administrations.  Things  have 
not  been  getting  better,  they  have 
been  getting  worse. 

This  sad  state  of  affairs  brings  up  an 
interesting  question.  Just  where  has 
all  the  money  for  DOD  been  going? 

Well,  in  many  respects,  it  has  not 
been  going  to  the  right  place. 

First,  we  know  we  have  been  paying 
for  a  gigantic  inflation  windfall  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Last  Septem- 
ber, the  GAO  told  us  this  windfall 
amounted  to  $36.8  billion.  We  did  not 
seem  to  do  too  much  about  that  last 
year,  so  I  and  a  few  of  my  colleagues 
sent  a  letter  to  the  GAO.  We  asked 
them  if  there  was  yet  another  infla- 
tion dividend  or  windfall  in  the  fiscal, 
year  1986  defense  budget. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  answer  will 
be  with  us  in  just  a  few  days,  and  the 
news  is  not  going  to  be  good.  I  will 
speak  to  this  matter  at  another  time, 
but  I  can  tell  you  right  now  that  we 
are  still  overapproprlating  billions 
based  on  rising  predictions  of  inflation 
at  a  time  when  Inflation  is  actually 
falling. 

Now,  let  us  see  where  some  of  our 
"people  money"  has  been  going  in  the 
past  4  or  5  years.  We  now  know  it  has 
not  been  going  for  many  more  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen. 
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Mr.  President,  in  1981.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  990.382  civilian 
employees.  How  many  does  It  have 
today?  The  answer:  1.129.148.  That  is 
an  increase  of  138.766.  Our  entire  uni- 
formed Armed  Forces  increased  by 
70,000.  Our  civilian  bureaucrats  in- 
creased by  almost  double  that,  almost 
140.000.  For  every  soldier,  sailor,  or 
airman  we  have  added,  we  have  added 
two  civilian  bureaucrats  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

This  is  the  greatest  jobs  program 
going  in  America  today-new  civilian 
employees  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fcnsc 

Roughly  speaking,  just  how  much  do 
these  new  civilians  cost  us  each  year? 
In  his  fiscal  year  1987  annual  report. 
Secretary  Weinberger  t  lis  us  that  the 
average  DOD  civilian  makes  $20,400 
each  year.  From  this,  we  can  compute 
that  these  138,766  new  civUian  bureau- 
crats in  DOD  cost  the  Uxpayer  about 
$2.8  billion  each  year,  a  very  heavy 
price  for  something  we  do  not  need, 
and  we  certainly  do  not  want. 

Who  are  these  new  DOD  bureau- 
crats. Mr.  President?  Are  we  talking 
about  janitors,  guards,  blue-collar 
workers  who  perform  a  useful  func- 
tion? No.  we  are  talking  about  paper 
pushers  in  their  purest,  most  expen- 
sive form.  Professional  civilians  in- 
creased 18  percent,  managers  and 
other  administrative  workers  in- 
creased 34  percent,  clerks  to  type  out 
their  paperwork  increased  7  percent, 
and  lower  level  technicians  to  keep 
their  computers  and  typewriters  work- 
ing increased  3.8  percent. 

Well,  what  do  these  people  do.  Mr. 
President?  Do  they  increase  our  front- 
line defense  strength?  Do  they  help  us 
to  buy  more  weapons,  better  weapons, 
or  weapons  that  have  been  properly 
tested  before  going  into  the  battle- 
field? Do  these  new  civilian  bureau- 
crats help  us  sleep  better  at  night 
knowing  our  country  is  safer? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  no.  In  fact, 
they  further  clog  our  procurement 
system  to  a  state  that  approaches  grid- 
lock and  institutional  paralysis.  They 
deprive  us  of  the  money  needed  to  pay 
for  additional  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen,  and  they  soak  up  the  money 
needed  to  keep  the  servicemen  and 
women  we  already  have  in  our  armed 
services.  They  do  not  add  to  our 
strength,  Mr.  President:  they  take 
away  from  it. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  Reagan  build- 
up has  been  in  dollars  only.  In  real 
strength,  it  has  been  a  virtual  build- 
down.  Instead  of  getting  more  soldiers 
and  weapons,  we  have  been  buying  fat. 
It  has  been  bought  in  the  form  of 
throwing  dollars  at  inflation  that  does 
not  exist  and  bureaucrats  in  DOD  that 
we  do  not  need.  We  have  strengthened 
the  balance  sheets  of  defense  contrac- 
tors but  not  the  strength  of  America's 
national  defense.  Hopefully,  this  year 
we  will  take  a  real  look,  a  real  hard. 


strong  look.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
things  that  we  have  been  paying  for 
but  not  receiving  in  our  military  budg- 
ets. We  have  been  building  up  only  the 
illusion  of  strength.  The  next  time. 
Mr.  President,  we  see  our  President  on 
television  asking  us  to  continue  this 
charade,  please  let  us  start  asking  him 
how  much  Is  actually  enough. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  remaining  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  Senator  Heflih.  At 
this  point.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

HEFLIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 

the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 

Alabama  [Mr.  Hefun]   is  recognized 

for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  we 
gather  today  in  tribute  to  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  ever  to  hold  a  seat 
in  this  body.  John  J.  Sparkman.  who 
passed  away  last  November  16  at  the 

age  of  85. 

I  am  certain  that  we  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  life  and  work  of  Senator 
Sparkman.  Bom  as  one  of  11  brothers 
and  sisters  in  a  small  tenant  farm 
home  near  Hartselle.  he  went  on  to 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, where  he  financed  his  education 
through  the  sale  of  a  cotton  crop  he 
had  raised.  During  his  years  at  the 
University.  John  Sparkman  served  as 
both  editor  of  the  student  newspaper 
and  president  of  the  student  body.  In 
addition,  at  his  graduation,  he  was 
awarded  the  faculty  cup  for  this  stu- 
dent contnbutons  to  the  university. 

Following  law  school,  John  Spark- 
man settled  In  HuntsvlUe,  AL.  After 
practicing  law  for  11   years,  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  in  1936.  He  first  came  to 
Washington  to  see  that  Alabama  got 
better  schools,  better  housing,  better 
roads,  a  better  quality  of  life.  He  did 
all  of  that  and  more— for  Alabama  and 
America— before  he  retired  from  the 
Senate  42  years  later.  Throughout  his 
long  career.  Senator  Sparkman  made 
it  a  point  not  only  to  remember  who 
elected  him,  but  why.  He  understood 
the   need   to   bring   opportunity   and 
comfort  to  all  Americans,  and  he  had 
the   legislative   ability   to   shape   the 
I}Olicies  of  Government  toward  those 
ends. 

In  five  terms  in  the  House,  John 
Sparkman  distinguished  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Mliitary  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  then  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority, 
and  as  majority  whip.  In  1946,  the 
death  of  Senator  John  H.  Bankhead. 
Jr.,  created  a  set  of  unique  circum- 
stances, where  Sparkman  not  only 
sought  the  vacant  Senate  seat,  but 


also  remained  on  the  ballot  for  his 
House  seat.  So  highly  was  he  thought 
of  that  he  won  both  races,  becoming 
the  only  person  In  American  history  to 
be  simultaneously  elected  to  the 
House  and  Senate. 

During  his  32  years  here  In  the 
Senate.  Senator  Sparkman  achieved 
the  stature  of  a  statesman  In  domestic 
and  worid  affairs.  He  served  as  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  when  it  was  es- 
tebllshed  In  1950.  In  this  capacity,  he 
sponsored  the  landmark  legislation 
creating  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. From  1967  through  1974.  Sen- 
ator Sparkman  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and.  from  1975  to 
1978.  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  The  work  of  these 
committees,  under  his  leadership,  il- 
lustrated the  fact  that  legislation.  In 
the  final  analysis.  Is  the  ultimate  art 
of  the  possible,  that  It  does  Involve  the 
consideration  of  differing  views  by 
honest  men  of  good  will. 

Although    his    last    years    in    the 
Senate  brought  him  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
John  Sparkman's  particular  area  of  in- 
volvement will  always  be  remembered 
as  housing.  In  fact,  long  before  he 
became  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Housing   Committee,   he   had  earned 
the  name  "Mr.  Housing."  He  was  the 
primary    craftsman    and    drafter    of 
almost   every   single   piece   of   public 
housing  legislation,  beginning  with  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  which  began  the 
Nation's  Urban  Renewal  Program.  In 
fact,   there   is   one   quotation   which, 
more  than  any  other.  Illustrates  Sena- 
tor Sparkman's  realization  of  the  Im- 
portance of  housing.  It  reads,  "Decent, 
safe  and  adequate  shelter  Is  just  as 
necessary  to  the  American  family  as  Is 
food,  medicine  or  clothing." 

In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  John 
Sparkman  had  a  hand  in  developing 
an  expanded  role  for  the  Congress  in 
the  shaping  of  American  foreign 
policy.  It  is  no  surprise  to  anyone  who 
knew  him  that  his  view  of  foreign 
policy  was  a  view  of  humanity.  He 
dealt  less  with  other  countries  than 
with  other  people. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  the  legislative 
career  and  achievements  of  John 
Sparkman  can  serve  as  a  highly  accu- 
rate mirror  of  his  life.  Whether  his 
career  Is  measured  on  a  scale  of  legis- 
lative accomplishments  or  one  of  polit- 
ical achievements  or  one  of  warm  hu- 
manity, the  same  conclusion  will  un- 
doubtedly be  reached— he  was.  In  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  a  distinguished 
Senator  for  the  people  of  Alabama 
and  America. 

During  John  Sparkman's  42  years  of 
representing  Alabama,  the  ways  of  the 
Congress,  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the 
world  all  changed  greatly.  For  a  public 


servant  to  survive  through  these 
changes  required  ability,  dedication, 
determination,  and  understanding. 
Not  only  did  Senator  Sparkman  sur- 
vive these  times,  he  prospered  during 
them.  He  helped  lead  through  them. 
He  was  that  type  of  man. 

Senator  Sparkman  first  came  to 
Congress  in  the  second  term  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt.  In  that  age 
of  the  New  Deal,  he  was  a  leader.  In 
the  time  of  World  War  II,  the  era  of 
the  cold  war,  and  the  crisis  of  Viet- 
nam, he  remained  a  leader.  Even 
today,  by  the  example  he  set  for  the 
countless  Americans  who  remember 
his  efforts.  John  Sparkman  remains  a 
leader. 

In  an  age  when  it  was  easy,  sind  even 
expected,  to  practice  bitter  regional 
politics,  John  Sparlunan  was  a  man  of 
progressive  and  broad  views.  By  a  gen- 
eration, he  anticipated  the  vast  trans- 
formation of  both  southern  and  na- 
tional politics.  His  sense  of  humanitar- 
ianism,  his  overriding  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  all  people,  his  soft-spoken 
leadership  and  keen  intellect,  and  his 
belief  in  the  basic  goodness  of  the 
people  he  represented  endures  as  a  re- 
liable formula  for  us  all  when  we  feel 
overcome  by  the  bewildering  complex- 
ity of  the  problems  of  today's  world. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  Senator 
Sparkman's  public  life  must  have  been 
his  selection  to  run  for  Vice  President 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  with  Adlai 
Stevenson  in  1952.  Although  the  Ste- 
venson-Sparkman  ticket  gained  a 
larger  popular  vote  than  had  ever 
been  achieved,  they  lost  to  a  ticket 
headed  by  Dwight  Eisenhower.  I  think 
it  tells  a  great  deal  about  the  charac- 
ter of  John  Sparkman  to  realize  that, 
although  he  could  have  retired  in  1952 
after  what  must  have  been  a  great  dis- 
appointment, already  having  led  a  ful- 
filling public  life,  his  service  to  our 
Nation  Instead  continued  for  more 
than  another  quarter  century,  leaving 
an  indelible  imprint  on  our  national 
history. 

Of  course,  the  national  campaign  of 
that  year  also  offered  an  opportunity 
for  wider  exposure  of  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  Senator  Sparkman.  In 
his  nominating  speech.  Stevenson  said 
that  his  selection  as  a  running  mate 
was  a  "  •  •  *  devoted  champion  of  leg- 
islation providing  or  promoting  farm 
ownership,  better  housing.  Social  Se- 
curity, the  TV  A.  rural  electrification. 
soil  conservation,  crop  insurance  and 
many  other  progressive  and  forward- 
looking  legislative  programs."  If  any- 
thing. Mr.  President,  this  was  only  a 
partial  listing  of  the  areas  where  John 
Sparkman  had  made  a  strong  Impact. 

Governor  Stevenson  went  on,  In  an 
eloquent  conclusion,  to  say.  "John 
Sparkman  has  enlisted  for  life  in  the 
struggle  to  Improve  the  economic  lot 
and  the  security  of  all  of  our  people." 

During  this  "enlistment  for  life,"  he 
witnessed  some  of  the  most  difficult 


years  of  our  Nation's  history,  but  his 
work  has  softened  hard  times  for  all 
Americans.  He  saw  the  effects  of  the 
Great  Depression,  helped  us  enter  the 
nuclear  age,  and  come  through  the 
turbulent  sixties.  Throughout  all  of 
this,  his  compassion  and  feeling  for 
humanity  survived. 

Clearly,  the  story  of  John  Sparkman 
Is  more  than  merely  a  listing  of  his  ac- 
complishments. It  is  also  a  story  of  the 
nature  of  the  man.  His  years  In  this 
body  were  during  the  "golden  years" 
of  the  Senate— a  time  when  it  truly 
fulfilled  its  definition  as  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body.  Among  the 
listing  of  the  giants  who  dominated 
that  era— Lyndon  Johnson,  Richard 
Russell,  Sam  Ervin,  Henry  Jackson. 
Robert  Taft,  Lister  Hill,  Everett  Dlrk- 
sen,  John  Stennis.  and  more— is  clear- 
ly written  the  name  of  John  J.  Spark- 
man. 

This  was  the  man  of  whom  his  long- 
time Alabama  colleague,  Jim  Allen, 
spoke  when  he  said: 

I  know  of  no  member  of  the  Senate,  past 
or  present,  who  has  served  his  country  with 
greater  ability,  greater  dedication,  and 
greater  determination. 

This  was  the  man  who  was  honored 
by  an  almost  endless  stream  of  trib- 
utes upon  his  retirement,  when  Strom 
Thurmond  described  him  as  "the  epit- 
ome of  Integrity  and  determination," 
and  Fritz  Hoixings  referred  to  him  as 
"one  of  my  idols." 

This  was  the  man  of  whom  Howard 
Baker  said,  "No  man  has  been  more 
dedicated  to  the  people  he  repre- 
sents." 

And  this  was  the  man  of  whom  his 
grandson,  Tazewell  Shepard  III, 
speaking  at  the  funeral,  said,  "He  pre- 
ferred to  do  good  rather  than  to  seem 
good." 

"To  do  good  rather  than  to  seem 
good."  Those  few  words  tell  a  great 
deal  about  Senator  Sparkman,  a  man 
whose  seat  I  have  been  privileged  to 
hold  since  his  retirement,  a  man 
whose  life  and  work  provide  a  daily  in- 
spiration to  me,  a  man  who  showed  a 
statesman's  capacity  to  grow  and 
change  as  new  times  demanded  new 
answers  to  new  problems,  yet  a  man 
who  never  abandoned  his  basic  princi- 
ples. 

Late  In  his  career,  In  a  meeting  with 
a  group  of  businessmen,  John  Spark- 
man was  asked  whether  he  felt  coop- 
eratives had  outlived  their  usefulness. 
He  could  have  answered  noncommital- 
ly.  since  he  knew  his  audience  felt  co- 
ops should  go.  That,  however,  was  not 
in  keeping  with  the  basic  principles 
which  were  so  Important  to  Senator 
Sparkman.  Instead  of  giving  a  popular 
answer,  his  voice  literally  shook  with 
Indignation  as  he  told  the  group  how 
he  remembered  a  time  when  people 
living  in  little  shacks  on  the  mountain- 
sides of  north  Alabama  and  the  farms 
of  south  Alabama  didn't  even  have 
electricity  or  running  water— until  co- 


operatives like  the  TVA  and  the  REA 
came  along.  Of  course.  It  was  little 
wonder  that  John  Sparkman  would  re- 
member such  houses— he  grew  up  in 
one  of  them,  and  the  values  he  learned 
there  stayed  with  him  always. 

In  his  retirement  statement.  Senator 
Sparkman  said  that  he  took  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  that  he  had  always 
done  all  he  could  for  his  State  and 
country.  In  reality,  he  did  much  more, 
for  John  Sparkman  has  left  an  Im- 
print on  this  institution  and  this 
Nation  that  will  long  be  remembered. 
We  are  poorer  for  having  lost  him,  but 
much  richer  for  having  known  him. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  honoring  Senator  Sparkman,  cre- 
ated the  John  J.  Sparkman  Center  for 
International  Public  Health  Educa- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
recent  report  of  the  accomplishments 
of  this  center,  which  is  located  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Himtsville  Times,  following 
the  death  of  Senator  Sparkman, 
appear  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  a  very 
moving  account  of  the  funeral  of  Sen- 
ator Sparkman  written  by  Peter 
Cobun  of  the  Huntsvllle  Times  appear 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  John  J.  Sparkman  Center  for 
International  Pubuc  Health  Education 

background 
Begun  at  UAB  in  1980.  the  John  J.  Spark- 
man Center  for  International  Public  Health 
Education  (SCIPHE)  has  as  iu  mission  to 
develop,  provide  and  promote  programs  and 
activities  for  training  public  health  leaders 
in  their  own  developing  countries.  SCIPHE 
collaborates  with  educational  institutions, 
governmental  agencies,  international  orga- 
nizations and  private  foundations  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  activities  which  are  con- 
ducted primarily  in  technically  deprived 
countries. 

PROGRAM  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Major  accomplishments  of  SCIPHE  col- 
laborative programs  are  as  follows: 

1.  SCIPHE  and  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation (WHO)  have  undertaken  several 
projects  to  promote  Primary  Health  Care 
(PHC): 

a.  The  publication  (in  English,  French  and 
Spanish)  of  "Education  for  Health",  a  semi- 
annual newsletter  for  health  educators/ 
PHC  workers. 

b.  The  development  of  "Manual  on  Health 
Education  in  Primary  Health  Care. '  a  train- 
ing manual  for  PHC  workers. 

c.  A  workshop  at  UAB  to  evaluate  health 
education-PHC  training  programs  world- 
wide. This  workshop  is  being  followed  by  a 
number  of  regional  workshops  around  the 
world  to  discuss  the  evaluation  in  relation  to 
the  training  programs  in  various  WHO  re- 
gions. To  date,  workshops  have  been  held  In 
the  Cameroons  and  Indonesia. 

d.  The  teaching  of  a  PHC  course  at  the 
UAB  School  of  Public  Health  by  a  WHO 
consultant. 

e.  The  establishment  of  internships  (or 
UAB  School  of  Public  Health  studenu. 
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f  The  implementation  of  field  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  health  education  in  PHC  in 
Mexico  and  possibly  Nepal. 

2  SCIPHE  and  the  Universidad  Peruana 
Cayetano  Heredia  (UPCH)  in  Uma.  Peru, 
are  worlcing  together  to  develop  an  academ- 
ic public  health  program  for  UPCH.  To- 
wards this  goal,  UAB  faculty  are  teaching  a 
Master  of  Public  Health  (MPH)  degree  pro- 
gram in  Lima  for  20  UPCH  faculty  who  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  public  health  pro- 
gram there.  In  the  area  of  research.  UPCH 
and  UAB  School  of  Public  Health  faculty 
are  collaborating  on  an  NIH-supported  re_ 
search  project  regarding  nutrition  and 
dental  health. 

3  SCIPHE  and  the  Department  of  Social 
and  Preventive  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  the  West  Indies  (UWI)  in  Kingston.  Ja- 
maica, have  been  collaborating  on  several 
activities  in  the  area  of  public  health  man- 
power development  and  training  in  the  Car- 
ibbean: 

a  The  development  of  an  MPH  program 
which  began  in  the  fall  of  1985  at  UWI. 

b  Workshops  and  seminars  in  epidemiolo- 
gy and  occupational/environmental  health 
for  District  Medical  Officers  and  other  key 
public  health  personnel  in  Jamaica. 

4  SCIPHE.  the  International  Union  of 
Health  Education,  and  other  international 
organizations  sponsored  an  international 
conference  on  health  education  in  Mexico 
City.  Mexico,  in  1985. 

5  SCIPHE  and  the  Department  of  Social 
Medicine  at  the  Universidad  del  Valle  (UV) 
in  Call  Colombia,  are  beginning  to  enhance 
and/or  develop  programs  at  UV  in  soci^  sci- 
ences, biostatistics.  and  environmental /oc- 
cupational health. 

6  SCIPHE.  WHO.  the  University  of 
Chiang  Mai  (Thailand)  Faculty  of  Dentist- 
ry and  the  Inlercountry  Center  for  Oral 
health  in  Chiang  Mai  are  planning  to  begin 
developing  a  training  program  for  public 
health  dentists.  The  program  would  mclude 
a  series  of  short  courses  and  an  MPH  degree 
program  offered  in  Thailand  by  UAB  facul- 
ty 

7  SCIPHE  disseminates  news  of  iU  activi- 
ties through  the  "SCIPHE  Newsletter",  a 
quarterly  publication  which  has  a  circula- 
tion of  450.  ' 

8.  SCIPHE  shares  its  pxreriences  with  col- 
leagues at  professional  meetings  and  in 
health-related  journals.  Two  papers  descnb- 
ing  the  organization  of  SCIPHE  and  its  pro- 
grams were  presented  at  a  conference  in 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C..  on  "Universities  and 
International  Health"  in  1984.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  articles  describing  SCIPHE  ac- 
tivities have  appeared  in  print  from  1983  tc 
the  present. 

COHCLUSIOM 

With  the  anticipated  finalization  of  plans 
to  work  with  the  institutions  in  Thailand, 
SCIPHE  activities  will  indeed  have  spanned 
nearly  all  major  areas  of  public  health. 
Given  the  resources  available.  SCIPHE  has 
developed  a  full  and  varied  slate  of  projects 
it  considers  most  feasible  and  worthwhile. 
The  successes  enjoyed  to  date  are  the  result 
of  hard  work  and  dedication  of  SCIPHE- 
sponsored  UAB  faculty  and  their  develop- 
ing-country  counterparts  who  have  joined 
forces  to  train  leaders  who  will  work  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  all  people  worldwide. 

JoHH  Jacksor  Sparkmah 
The  soft,  cherubic  face  that  lit  into  an  en- 
dearing smile  was  not  the  mask  but  the  real 
essence  of  John  Jackson  Sparkman,  Hart- 
selle  native  and  Huntsville  resident,  whose 
bold  hand  helped  shape  mid-century  Amer- 
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ica  and  the  modem  world  of  hopes  and 
fears.  Sen.  Sparkman  died  yesterday  at  85. 

He  was  a  sensitive  and  gracious  man,  a  son 
of  a  previous,  more  placidera.  But  he 
brought  to  the  arenas  of  national  govern- 
ment and  international  diplomacy  a  tough 
persistence  that  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
prosperity  and  security  now  taken  so  much 
for  granted  in  our  time. 

From  humble  origins,  John  Sparkman 
rose  by  innate  determination  to  the  stature 
of  statesman  in  domestic  and  world  affairs. 
He  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1938  and  aligned  himself  with 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  Great  Depression--then 
smothering  the  nation-and  the  death 
struggle  of  World  War  II.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1948  and  promptly  became  in- 
fluential in  shaping  the  political  design  for 
the  economic  and  social  advances  we  enjoy 

today. 

If  it  is  currently  fashionable  to  bemoan 
the  intrusiveness  of  government  in  personal 
and  public  affairs,  it  is  useful  to  recall  that 
homeownership  and  adequate  housing  have 
not  always  been  a  benefit  most  Americans 
enjoy  nor  security  in  old  age,  nor  modern 
health  care,  nor  small  business  opportunity, 
nor  farm-price  sUbllity.  nor  secure  savings 
and  sound  credit.  John  Sparkman.  in  House 
and  Senate,  was  an  innovator  or  supporter 
of  programs  in  all  these  fields. 

If  it  is  arch  to  ask  where  was  he  in  the 
civU  rights  struggles  of  the  1960s,  it  is 
proper  to  say  he  was  an  advocate  of  social 
justice  in  a  time  and  place  that  were  out  of 

joint.  ,  ,  . 

His  impact  was  of  national,  even  world- 
wide scope.  But  his  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  this  city,  this  region,  this  sUte 
cannot  be  undersUted.  His  role  is  legend  in 
fostering  the  space  adventure,  the  techno- 
logical revolution,  the  waterways,  develop- 
ment so  vital  to  this  area  and  the  strong  de- 
fense so  vital  to  the  nation. 

His  congressional  leadership  earned  him 
the  nomination  for  the  vice  presidency  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  in  1952.  a  time  when 
not  even  the  exceptional  talents  of  a  Spark- 
man and  an  Adlai  Stevenson  could  with- 
stand the  tide  of  political  change.  In  subse- 
quent years,  however,  his  renown  and 
acumen  earned  him  a  place  in  the  counsels 
of  the  United  Nations  and  in  international 
affairs  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Through  aU  the  years,  through  all  the 
trials  of  depression,  war.  recovery,  social 
turmoil,  trembling  peace  and  cold  war  Sena- 
tor Sparkman  worked  to  make  better  a 
harsh  world.  .  .      . 

The  loss  to  his  family  and  intimate  friends 
is  sad.  and  the  condolences  of  the  conununi- 
ty  and  the  nation  pour  out  to  them.  But  a 
sense  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction  will  be 
th  more  enduring  sentiment  for  the  bene- 
fits he  brought.  . 

JoHM  Sparkman  Buried 
(By  Peter  Cobun) 
They  buried  a  man  who  made  a  difference 
here  Monday. 

A  man  the  famous  came  to  mourn,  but  a 
man  most  remembered  for  helping  the  ob- 

scure 

Autumns  sun  filtered  through  the  de- 
frocked branches  of  Maple  Hill  Cemetery 
its  90  acres  steeped  in  crisp,  fallen  leaves  of 
red.  orange  and  yellow. 

It  was  dressed  in  iU  best  fall  hues  to  play 
host  to  those  who  said  goodbye  to  John 
Jackson  Sparkman. 


Senators  and  Congressmen  and  sUte  and 
local  officeholders  lined  the  pews  of  the 
pristine  white  First  United  Methodist 
Church  to  hear  the  retired  senator  eulo- 
gized by  family  and  colleagues. 

They  heard  a  grandson  recall  his  grandfa- 
ther the  young  lawyer  who  bolted  the 
status  quo  during  the  Depression  years  to 
help  the  common  man.  They  heard  how 
John  Sparkman  took  the  case  of  a  poor 
black  being  sued  by  a  white  merchant. 

"He  represented  that  man  and  won.  said 
grandson  Tazewell  Shepard  III.  from  the 
church's  pulpit.  "It  was  an  early  example  of 
how  he  helped  people." 
John  Sparkman.  too.  helped  his  grandson. 
"I  want  to  share  with  you  two  special  gifU 
my  grandfather  left  for  me,"  Shepard  told 
the  hundreds  of  mourners  who  filled  First 
United  Methodist. 

•His  first  gift  was  his  time.  He  was  never 
too  busy  to  talk  to  me. 

"The  other  thing  he  gave  to  me  was  his 
example.  If  I  could  pick  one  phrase  to  de- 
scribe Papa,"  said  Shepard,  "it  would  be 
that  he  preferred  to  do  good  rather  than  to 
seem  good." 

Shepards  father.  Admiral  Tazewell  She- 
pard Jr.  of  Washington.  D.C..  told  the  con- 
gregation. "Let  us  celebrate  the  life  of  one 
that  meant  so  much  for  so  many  people." 

"No  man."  said  Sparkmans  long-time  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  Lewis  Odom,  "has 
had  a  greater  impact  on  the  people  and  the 
communities  of  this  state  than  John  Spark- 
man. , . 
"God  bless  you.  Sen.  Sparkman.  said 
Odom.  "Alabama  is  a  better  place  because 
you  served  her.  and  the  nation,  and  we  are 
better  people  because  of  you". 

The  25-minute  afternoon  church  service 
concluded  as  the  Sparkman  family  followed 
the  casket,  draped  in  white  carnations  and 
peach-colored  roses,  from  the  church. 

Piling  behind  was  a  string  of  Alabama 
politicians,  many  who  flew  by  special  mili- 
tary aircraft  to  HunUville  for  Mondays 
service-  Sen.  Howell  Heflin  of  Tuscumbia. 
Sen  Jeremiah  Denton  of  Mobile,  retired 
Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Virginia. 
Rep.  Ronnie  Flippo  of  Florence.  Rep.  Tom 
Bevill  of  Jasper.  Rep.  Ben  Erdreich  of  Bir- 
mingham. Rep.  Bill  Nichols  of  Sylacauga. 
Former  Congressman  Bob  Jones  of  Scotts- 
boro  was  there,  as  were  Alabama  Secretary 
of  SUte  Don  Siegelman  and  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee  director  Al  LaPierre. 

But  at  Maple  Hill,  some  of  Alabama  s 
other  citizens  came,  too,  to  remember  John 
Sparkman. 

Young  men  in  blue  jeans,  old  women  m 
tattered  house  dresses.  They  came  over  the 
stone  cemetary  walls  to  stand  at  the  rim  of 
dignitaries. 

And  they  heard  the  Rev.  Jerry  Sisson  as 
he  stood  at  the  senator's  grave. 

"We  thank  you.  Lord,"  said  Sisson,  "for 
the  man  who  made  a  difference." 
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Mr.  HEFLIN.  At  this  time,  I  see  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alabama 
on  the  floor.  Senator  Denton,  and  I 
yield  to  him  for  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly. Alabama  and  this  Nation  lost  a 
dedicated  public  servant,  one  whose 
talent  and  ability  stood  for  years  as  a 
"Towering  Oak"  for  Alabama  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Here  was  a  man  who  understood  the 
Biblical  parable  of  the  talent.  He  start- 


ed with  no  advantage  except  his  God- 
given  talents  of  initiative  and  intelli- 
gence. He  used  these  talents  and  re- 
ceived others.  The  fruits  of  his  labors 
have  been  enjoyed  by  not  only  his 
fellow  Alabamians  but  by  all  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation. 

He  was  the  seventh  of  11  children. 
John  Jackson  Sparkman  was  bom 
near  the  Tennessee  Valley  town  of 
Hartselle.  AL.  on  December  20.  1899. 
It  was  here  he  attended  the  proverbial 
"one  room"  school,  and  It  was  here 
that  he  developed  that  "can  do"  atti- 
tude which  characterized  his  life. 

That  attitude  was  evident  when  he 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
with  money  secured  by  a  bank  loan  on 
a  cotton  crop  he  raised  in  the  summer 
of  his  high  school  senior  year.  It  was 
evident  again  when,  shortly  after  ar- 
riving in  Tuscaloosa,  he  found  a  Job 
for  $4.20  a  week  and  began  what  was 
to  be  an  outstanding  college  career  at 
Alabama,  where  he  was  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  editor  of  the  university  news- 
paper, the  "Crimson  and  White,"  the 
founder  and  first  president  of  the 
Gamma  Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Pi 
Kappa  Alpha  fraternity,  and  president 
of  the  student  body. 

John  Sparkman 's  college  career  was 
one  of  service  to  his  university  con- 
stituency, the  first  step  toward  a  life 
of  public  service  to  a  constituency 
which  ultimately  encompassed  this 
entire  Nation. 

After  earning  three  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  John  Spark- 
man practiced  law  and  taught  college 
for  several  years.  He  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1936 
and  began  his  House  career  as  a 
member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee which  had  Jurisdiction  over  wa- 
terways. It  was  through  this  commit- 
tee that  he  was  instrumental  in  devel- 
oping the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Upon  the  death  of  Senator  John  H. 
Bankhead.  he  became  one  of  five  can- 
didates to  compete  for  that  unexpired 
term.  On  November  4,  1946.  John 
Sparkman  emerged  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  simultaneously  elected  to 
both  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate.  He 
quickly  resigned  the  U.S.  House  seat 
and  became  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  the  80th  Congress. 

He  is  often  known  as  "Mr.  Housing," 
and  he  became,  within  3  years,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, where  he  developed  and  spon- 
sored the  first  "omnibus"  housing  leg- 
islation to  provide  direct  Government 
loans  for  the  building  and  purchase  of 
homes  for  lower-income  families. 

Such  public  housing  as  we  have  de- 
veloped in  America  is  largely  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  John  Sparkman.  Rec- 
ognizing this,  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  elected  him  to  the 
Housing  Hall  of  Fame  in  1977. 

Senator  Sparkman's  public  career 
also  included  such  accomplishments  as 
writing  tax  and  credit  assistance  for 


small  businesses  and  much  of  modem 
regulatory  law. 

His  international  expertise  was  rec- 
ognized in  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  his  appointment  as  member  of  the 
U.S  delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 
One  of  the  high  points  in  his  career 
was  surely  his  selection  in  1952  as  the 
Vice  Presidential  nominee,  running  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  with  Adlai  Ste- 
venson. 

John  Jackson  Sparkman  has  been 
eulogized  in  many,  many  ways.  Per- 
haps no  truer  words  could  characterize 
his  life  than  the  final  words  of  the 
parable  of  the  talents  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier:  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  you  have  been  faith- 
ful with  a  few  things;  I  will  put  you  in 
charge  of  many  things." 

That  was  the  story  of  the  life  of  that 
"Towering  Oak."  a  faithful  and  distin- 
guished public  servant,  who  was  in 
charge  of  so  many  things  that  touched 
our  lives,  and  touched  them  effective- 
ly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  honored  to  Join  my  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  a  distin- 
guished, able,  and  dedicated  former 
Senator.  John  Sparkman  of  Alabama, 
who  died  November  16,  1985. 

Mr.  President.  John  Sparkman  was  a 
well-respected  and  highly  regarded 
Member  of  this  body  for  32  years,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  today  set 
aside  time  for  remarks  about  his  life 
and  career  is  a  firm  indication  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  his  colleagues 
and  friends  held  him, 

I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  his 
passing  on  November  16.  1985,  His  de- 
voted wife,  Ivo,  and  his  charming 
daughter  Mrs,  Tazewell  Shepard  and 
fine  grandson.  Tazewell  Shepard  III, 
and  other  members  of  the  Sparkman 
family  have  been  much  in  my 
thoughts  and  prayers  during  these 
past  months.  And  my  wife,  Nancy, 
joins  me  in  expressing  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  them  for  their  loss. 

A  dedicated  public  servant.  John 
Sparkman  served  his  State  and  Nation 
for  over  three  decades.  He  proved  him- 
self to  be  an  accomplished  legislator  of 
unswerving  conviction  and  integrity. 
His  leadership  abilities  gained  my 
highest  respect. 

Mr.  President,  his  many  contribu- 
tions during  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  included  passage  of  the  land- 
mark bill  which  created  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Later  he  also 
chaired  the  Senate  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee;  and  in 
January  1975,  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  committee  which  was 
considered  his  most  important. 

Throughout  his  career.  John  Spark- 
man was  an  intelligent  and  capable 


servant  of  the  people.  He  truly  served 
this  Nation  well  and  his  legacy  to 
America  will  be  the  long  and  produc- 
tive years  of  legislative  service  which 
he  gave  to  us  here  in  Washington.  I 
was  privileged  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  him  at  work,  and  I  en- 
Joyed  the  benefit  of  the  fine  manner 
in  which  he  approached  each  and 
every  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  felt  a  deep  personal 
loss  in  his  passing,  and  though  we 
grieve  the  loss  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league. I  am  honored  to  have  the  occa- 
sion today  to  praise  this  great  Ameri- 
can and  his  career  as  U.S.  Senator, 
statesman,  and  patriot. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  at  this  time  to  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  who  served  with  Sena- 
tor Sparkman.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  Join  my  colleagues 
today  in  this  tribute  to  Senator  John 
Sparlcman,  who  died  last  fall  and  who 
gave  42  outstanding  years  of  public 
service  to  the  Congress,  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  countless  Americans 
around  the  country.  His  brilliant 
career  in  Washington  spanned  10 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  rose  to  the  position  of  ma- 
jority whip,  and  32  years  in  the 
Senate. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
Ivo  Sparkman,  the  Senator's  remarka- 
ble and  wonderful  wife  of  62  years, 
and  to  their  daughter  Jan.  There  are 
many  close  ties  of  friendship  and  af- 
fection between  the  Sparkmans  and 
the  Kennedys,  but  one  of  the  closest  is 
that  Senator  Sparkman's  daughter 
Jan  is  married  to  Adm.  Taz  Shepard, 
who  was  one  of  my  brother  Jack's 
good  friends,  and  who  served  as  naval 
liaison  at  the  White  House  during  the 
years  my  brother  was  President.  Later 
Admiral  Shepard  wrote  a  remarkable 
book,  "John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  Sea." 
one  of  the  most  moving  memoirs  and 
tributes  to  my  brother. 

Here  in  the  Senate,  John  Sparkman 
was  truly  "Mr.  Chairman."  In  the 
final  years  of  his  remarkable  service, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  At  various 
other  times  in  his  long  career,  he  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Housing  Subcommittee,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  and 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  Together,  these  are 
four  of  the  most  important  chairman- 
ships in  the  Senate,  and  Senator 
Sparkman  filled  each  of  them  with 
great  distinction. 

As  a  Representative  and  Senator,  he 
was  especially  Influential  in  the  devel- 
opment of  his  State  and  region.  His 
far-reaching  ideas  and  his  extraordi- 
nary vision  helped  to  lay  the  founda- 
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tion  in  the  postwar  years  for  the  great 
industrial  revolution  in  Alabama  and 
throughout  the  Sun  Belt. 

Senator  Sparkmans  dedication  to 
his  SUte  and  country  was  evident  in 
the  high  quality  of  the  broad  range  of 
legislation  which  he  authored  to  pro- 
mote prosperity.  To  help  small  busi- 
nesses compete  fairly  with  big  busi- 
ness, he  authored  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  1953  and  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958;  under  the  latter 
legislation,  tens  of  thousands  of  enter- 
prises became  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
capital  and  credit  generated  by  this 
historic  legislation. 

Other  measures  which  he  sponsored 
were  designed  to  improve  the  economy 
of  Alabama.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts, 
a  number  of  industries  such  as  paper, 
chemical,  and  shipbuilding  located  and 
prospered  in  Alabama.  In  addition,  his 
emphasis  on  the  construction  of  Ala- 
bama highways  facilitated  local  and 
interstate  transporUtion  of  his  State's 
agricultural  and  industrial  products. 
In  turn,  these  new  industries  and  fa- 
cilities brought  new  capital,  new  job 
markets,  new  skills,  and  new  prosperi- 
ty to  the  residents  of  Alabama.  And 
much  of  that  success  was  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  leadership  of  Senator 
John  Sparkman. 

He  was  also  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
which  provided  urgently  needed  crop 
insurance  and  other  safeguards 
against  financial  loss,  from  crop 
damage  and  crop  failure.  With  that 
sort  of  protection  from  the  fears  of  fi- 
nancial ruin,  a  generation  of  American 
farmers  were  encouraged  to  remain  in 
agriculture.  How  we  miss  John  Spark- 
man  today,  as  we  seek  to  rescue  family 
farmers  and  the  CCC  from  the  hard 
times  on  which  rural  America  has  now 
fallen. 

Most  of  all.  perhaps.  Senator  Spark- 
man  was  respected  by  all  of  us  as  "Mr. 
Housing"  in  the  Senate.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
an  effective  housing  policy  for  the 
Nation,  providing  opportunities  for 
decent  homes  and  a  better  life  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

Finally.  Senator  Sparkman  also 
earned  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
the  Nation  for  his  role  in  the  1952 
Presidential  campaign  as  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nominee  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Party.  He  was  not  successful  in  that 
campaign,  but  few,  if  any  Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates  have  been  more  re- 
spected or  more  affectionately  remem- 
bered by  voters  of  both  parties. 

And  few  if  any  of  our  colleagues  left 
this  Chamber  with  a  more  distin- 
guished repuUtion  or  a  more  out- 
standing record  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  Nation.  John  Sparkman  will  rank 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Senators  of  our 
time,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  served 
here  with  him. 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield!  is  present,  and 
I  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time  in  order 
that  I  may  make  a  few  remarks  con- 
cerning our  friend,  the  late  Senator 
John  Sparkman. 

Today  we  are  sensing  in  a  deeper 
way  the  loss  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league. John  Sparkman.  We  missed 
him  when  he  retired  from  this  institu- 
tion but  we  mourn  our  loss  at  his  pass- 
ing away  from  us.  Those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  serve  with  Senator 
Sparkman  share  the  special  grief  of 
his  family  and  of  all  who  knew  him 

well. 

For  we  knew  John  Sparkman  as  a 
man  whose  work  in  public  office  was 
founded  on  a  profound  personal  faith 
in  the  God  he  so  deeply  loved,  in  the 
Constitution  he  had  pledged  to 
uphold,  and  in  the  people  of  Alabama 
he  faithfuUy  served.  We  knew  him  as 
a  man  not  inclined  to  test  the  political 
winds  before  casting  a  vote.  His  guid- 
ance came  from  an  unwavering  com- 
mitment to  the  best  interests  of  his 
Stete  and  the  Nation.  In  this  he  has 
been  an  example  to  many  of  us  for 
whom  the  pressures  of  public  life  and 
public  opinion  often  conflict  with  our 
best  judgment  of  what  is  right. 

John  Sparkman  was  a  man  who  did 
not  compromise  on  what  was  right.  He 
was  a  man  of  honor,  who  considered 
the  boundaries  of  political  disputes  to 
be  the  walls  of  this  Chamber.  Outside 
of  them  a  political  foe  was  often  his 
personal  friend.  This  was  not  a  quality 
used  simply   for  political   advantage, 
but  a  true  measure  of  the  man's  char- 
acter—one that  was  displayed  in  all  his 
relationships.  A  remarkable  testimony 
to  this  fact  came  during  a  recent  con- 
versation that  I  had  with  my  friend. 
Taz  Shepard.  Senator  Sparkman's  son- 
in-law.  He  noted  that  in  45  years  he 
had    never    heard    his    father-in-law 
speak  ill  of  anyone.  The  ability  to 
overlook  a  dozen  faults  in  a  person 
and  take  note  of  one  virtue  is  a  sign  of 
greatness. 

We  can  never  predict  from  whence 
such  greatness  of  character  will 
spring.  In  the  case  of  Senator  Spark- 
man it  was  from  the  soil  of  the  experi- 
ence of  a  southern  tenant  farm  family 
with  11  chUdren.  In  it  were  planted 
the  strong  roots  of  a  life  of  service  to 
others: 

Uke  a  tree  planted  by  streams  of  water, 
that  yields  its  fruit  in  its  season,  and  its  leaf 
does  not  wither.  In  aU  that  he  does,  he  pros- 
pers. (Psalm  1 ) 

I  am  grateful  for  having  been  nour- 
ished personally  and  politically  by  the 
fruit  borne  in  the  life  of  Senator  John 
Sparkman.  His  influence  will  not 
wither,  but  rather  continue  to  bear 
fruit  in  many  lives,  and  the  work  that 
he  performed  will  continue  to  prosper. 


By  virtue  of  his  example,  so,  too,  may 
our  Nation  and  this  institution  which 
he  loved. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens]  in  the  Chamber 
and  it  is  time  to  call  on  him  if  he 
wishes.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend.  ^.    ^    . 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in  this  body 
were  saddened  when  we  learned  in  No- 
vember that  our  former  colleague  and 
friend.    John    J.    Sparkman    passed 

away.  ,^ 

I  was  on  the  floor  as  acting  mmorlty 
leader  the  last  day  Senator  Sparkman 
presided  in  the  Chair  in  October  1978. 
He  listened  patiently  as  several  of  us 
thanked  him  for  his  counsel  and 
friendship  during  his  42  years  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Finally,  as  if  to  say. 
"OK.  fellas,  that's  enough. "  he  inter- 
rupted and  spoke  very  briefly. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama,  and 
Senator  Sparkman  was  indeed  one  of 
the  Senate's  finest  gentleman  lawmak- 
ers, recalled  that  the  most  pleasing 
piece  of  legislation  he  authored  was 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief 
Act  of  1942.  He  helped  write  this  law 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  he  served  for  10 
years  before  coming  to  the  Senate. 

The  1942  law  prohibited  banks  from 
foreclosing  on  homes  or  farms  owned 
by  men  in  military  service.  The  former 
Senator  from  Alabama  knew  that  the 
last  thing  our  boys  overseas  needed  to 
worry  about  was  whether  they  were 
going  to  have  a  home  to  come  back  to 
once  the  war  ended.  Senator  Spark- 
man deserves  credit  for  protecting  the 
American  dream  for  those  who  risked 
their  lives  to  protect  this  great  coim- 

try. 

Senator  Sparkman  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  a  public  servant  who 
never  forgot  his  fellow  man.  He  was 
never  too  far  away  when  the  debate 
came  to  improving  life  in  this  country, 
particularly  the  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  always  extreme- 
ly proud  of  the  work  he  did  to  bring 
about  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

Those  of  us  from  the  very  remote 
portions  of  our  country  are  still  grate- 
ful to  him  for  that  great  foresight. 

Throughout  his  career,  our  former 
colleague  was  known  for  his  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  in  housing,  bank- 
ing, and  small  business.  Senator 
Sparkman  chaired  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  when  it 
was  created  in  1950.  He  sponsored  the 
landmark  legislation  that  created  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Several  years  later.  Senator  Spark- 
man became  chairman  of  the  Senate 


Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee.  But  his  keen  intellect  was 
not  limited  to  the  development  of  this 
Nation's  housing  and  business  pro- 
grams. Our  friend  from  Alabama  saw 
the  importance  of  encouraging  space 
travel  and  exploration  and  was  at  the 
forefront  of  Federal  Government  in- 
volvement with  this  new  frontier. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  the  initial 
NASA  research  goes  to  Senator  Spark- 
man. 

Dr.  Ernest  Stuhlinger.  a  member  of 
the  Wemher  von  Braun  rocket  team 
that  built  our  Nation's  first  space 
rockets,  said  of  our  former  colleague: 

He  was  intrigued  by  the  things  we  (scien- 
tists) wanted  to  do.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
ones  who  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
for  the  new  space  age. 

Dr.  Stuhlinger  and  the  Von  Braun 
team  worked  at  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  in  Huntsville.  AL.  Locat- 
ing the  flight  center  in  Huntsville  was 
just  one  of  the  many  things  John 
Sparkman  did  to  help  boost  economic 
development  in  his  native  State.  He 
aggressively  supported  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  worked  tirelessly 
for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way project. 

Mr.  President,  he  worked  equally 
well  to  help  me  as  one  of  the  new  Sen- 
ators in  a  new  State  admitted  to  the 
Union  under  very  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  we  will  never  forget  his 
assistance  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  understate- 
ment to  say  that  John  Jackson  Spark- 
man served  his  State  and  his  country 
well.  He  was  truly  a  servant  of  all  the 
people,  a  man  of  great  dignity  and 
solid  character  with  whom  it  was  a 
privilege  to  have  served  in  the  Senate. 
We  all  now  mourn  the  loss  of  a  man  I 
am  certain  will  always  be  a  legacy  in 
his  home  State  of  Alabama. 

I  thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  for  informing  me  of  the  time 
for  this  statement. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  thank  Senator  Ste- 
vens. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  opportunity  today  to  commemo- 
rate one  of  our  past  colleagues  who 
has  truly  been  an  inspiration  to  many 
of  us.  Senator  John  Sparkman  of  Ala- 
bama died  on  November  16.  1985.  His 
death  is  a  sore  loss  and  deeply  felt. 

John  Sparkman's  achievements 
touched  every  issue.  His  fundamental 
beliefs  were  based  on  the  ideals,  inter- 
ests, and  inspirations  central  to  our 
Nation.  He  advocated  peace,  democra- 
cy, liberty,  and  international  coopera- 
tion both  within  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  His  devotion  to 
the  office,  through  42  years  of  service, 
brought  continuity  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Much  of  what  we  now  take  for  granted 
in  the  international  and  domestic 
spheres  came  into  existence  with  the 
help  of  his  efforts.  Some  of  Senator 
Sparkman's  greatest  accomplishments 
were  In  the  realm  of  foreign  policy. 


where  his  bipartisan  politics  helped  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  parties 
and  brought  about  the  accord  neces- 
sary to  pass  difficult  and  sensitive  leg- 
islation. 

The  passing  of  John  Sparkman  has 
brought  sorrow  to  those  who  knew 
him.  but  his  life  will  bring  wisdom  to 
those  who  follow  him. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  16.  1985,  this  country  lost 
one  of  its  most  notable  public  servants 
with  the  death  of  former  Senator 
John  Sparkman  of  Alabama.  Senator 
Sparkman  served  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  with  equal  distinction. 
He  spent  some  40  years  representing 
his  home  State  of  Alabama,  dedicating 
his  entire  adult  life  to  public  service. 

After  Senator  Sparkman's  death,  it 
was  said  that  Alabama  has  lost  a  great 
treasure.  In  many  ways,  so  has  the 
Nation.  I  hope  that  other  Americans 
will  look  at  Senator  Sparkman's  distin- 
guished career  as  a  public  servant  and 
realize,  as  he  did,  that  there  is  no 
greater  honor  than  to  serve  one's 
country.  John  Sparkman  served  his 
country  well. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
Join  in  a  tribute  to  a  great  American 
whose  42  years  in  Congress  serve  as  a 
model  of  dedication,  skill,  and  compas- 
sion. 

Senator  Sparkman.  who  died  Novem- 
ber 16.  was  already  a  legend  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1974.  His  work 
in  foreign  affairs  was  known  world- 
wide as  he  pressed  for  a  military  bal- 
ance of  power  as  a  means  of  peace. 
However,  to  Kentuckians  and  others 
in  our  region,  it  was  his  commitment 
to  rural  development  which  made  an 
extraordinary  difference  in  our  lives. 

John  Sparkman.  the  son  of  a  tenant 
fanner,  raised  on  an  Alabama  cotton 
farm,  understood  the  needs,  and  the 
potential,  of  rural  America.  He  was  an 
original  sponsor  of  the  act  which  cre- 
ated the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
an  agency  which  escorted  a  seven 
State  region  into  the  20th  century. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion also  had  his  steady  and  heartfelt 
support. 

Of  course,  the  work  of  which  John 
Sparkman  was  probably  most  proud 
was  that  which  earned  him  the  re- 
vered title.  Mr.  Housing.  He  under- 
stood the  great  feeling  pride  and  inde- 
pendence that  homeownership  provid- 
ed. That  imderstanding  led  the  Sena- 
tor, through  legislation,  to  help  mil- 
lions achieve  their  own  American 
dream  through  purchase  of  a  home. 

Upon  his  retirement  In  1979.  Senator 
Sparkman  was  quoted  as  saying,  "I 
take  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  I 
have  always  done  all  that  I  could  for 
Alabama  and  for  my  country."  Those 
are  words  to  which  ever  Member  of 
this  body  can  relate,  as  we  strive  to  be 
able  to  make  them  our  own  upon  re- 
tirement. 


Our  Nation  owes  a  tribute  to  Ala- 
bama for  giving  us  the  likes  of  both 
John  Sparkman  and  Senator  Lister 
Hill,  a  statesman  who  hailed  from  the 
same  rural  area  in  that  State.  I  am 
certain  that  John  Sparkman  took 
great  comfort,  upon  his  retirement,  in 
the  fact  that  his  office  was  being  as- 
siuned  by  Howell  Hetlin,  a  Senator 
much  in  the  honorable  mold  of  hit 
predecessors. 

Senator  Sparkman  set  an  example  in 
his  service  for  all  of  us  to  follow.  I  am 
honored  to  have  known  him. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague,  the 
former  Senator  from  Alabama,  John 
Jackson  Sparkman.  Senator  Sparkman 
was  a  model  lawmaker  In  many  ways: 
A  gentleman  in  the  finest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  one  who  avoided  personal 
confrontation  and  offensive  language 
even  in  times  of  great  stress  and 
heated  argument. 

His  forbearance  and  negotiating  skill 
identified  him  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing legislators  of  his  era.  as  it  was  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing. The  post-World  War  II  surge  in 
house  building  and  home  ouTiershlp 
was  accomplished  within  the  innova- 
tive legal  framework  he  had  construct- 
ed. He  also  championed  the  cause  of 
small  business  and  the  preservation  of 
the  family  farm,  while  with  great  fore- 
sight he  legislated  to  make  us  a  space- 
faring  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Sparkman 
was  a  man  with  whom  I  could  person- 
ally Identify,  for  he  was  bom  to  a  poor 
farming  family  with  many  mouths  to 
feed,  and  he  had  to  struggle  to  gain  an 
education.  He  brought  to  Washington 
a  background  in  schoolteaching  and 
the  practice  of  law,  and  served  for 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  being  elected  to  the  Senate. 

Having  emerged  from  similar 
humble  background.  I  saw  in  John 
Sparkman  a  model  for  emulation,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  respect  he 
accorded  to  all  of  his  congressional 
colleagues  and  everyone  else  he  met. 
He  came  from  a  tradition  of  southern 
progressivism  which  has  given  our 
country  some  of  its  finest  institutions 
and  accomplishments,  and  he  repre- 
sented the  "best  and  the  brightest"  of 
that  tradition.  Our  great  Nation  is 
greater  today  because  John  Sparkman 
served  to  make  it  so.  As  a  beneficiary 
of  his  services.  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
condolences  and  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  surviving  family  members. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
John  Sparkman  deser\'es  the  praise  he 
is  receiving  in  today's  memorial  to 
him. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  was  that 
rare  combination  of  a  gentle  man  and 
a  good  politician.  His  southern  courtli- 
ness ingratiated  him  to  all.  His  keen 
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political  sense  seldom  erred  in  count- 
ing the  votes  that  were  needed  to  win. 
I  knew  him  best  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs,  a  post  he  held 
for  7  years.  He  was  a  diligent  chair- 
man. Under  his  leadership,  the  Bank- 
ing and  Housing  Committee  regularly 
held  hearings,  developed  its  legislative 
record,  completed  markups  of  the  bills 
before  it,  and  got  them  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  He  was  a 
chairman  who  had  the  confidence  of 
his  colleagues. 

He  was,  in  the  best  sense,  a  "laid 
back"  chairman.  He  believed  in  letting 
everyone  have  his  say— and  then,  he 
would  somehow  manage  to  get  his 
way.  He  had  a  knack  for  making  even 
the  most  divisive  issues  appear  to  be 
nonpartisan.  After  hearing  everyone 
out.  John  would  lean  forward  and  say, 
"Now,  why  dont  we  try  this  •  •  •  ?" 
And,  most  of  the  time,  everyone 
would.  . 

Senator  Sparkman  was  not  given  to 
making  long  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Nor  was  he  a  practitioner 
of  the  quoUble  quote  to  gain  media 
coverage.  He  was  not  a  man  who  en- 
joyed either  direct  confrontation  or 
extended  debate.  His  mode  was  to 
listen,  and  to  meld  different  points  of 
view  into  an  acceptable  compromise. 
He  was  a  chairman  who  took  pride  in 
achieving  a  consensus  within  his  com- 
mittee, and  gaining  broad  support  for 
his  conunittees  recommendations  in 
the  full  Senate. 

There  is  no  better  testimony  to  John 
Sparkmans  success  as  chairman.  Sen- 
ator, and  gentleman  than  the  typical 
response  his  Senate  colleagues  made 
when  a  banking-housing  bill  was 
brought  up  for  vote:  "If  it's  all  right, 
with  John,  I'm  for  it  *  *  •  " 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  privileged  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
the  late  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman  of 
Alabama. 

Like  his  colleague  of  so  many  years 
from  my  own  State  of  Vermont— the 
late  Senator  George  D.  Aiken— John 
Sparkman  served  his  State  and  Nation 
long,  but  with  quiet  dignity.  I.  indeed, 
consider   it   a   great   honor   to   have 
served  with  both  of  them  if  even  for  a 
brief  part  of  their  distinguished  ca- 
reers. _...,. 
Senator   Sparkman,   who   died   last 
November  16  at  the  age  of  85.  spent 
nearly  half  of  that  lifetime  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,   12  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  30  years  here  in 
the  Senate.  Since  I  am  myself  now  in 
only  my  26th  year  of  congressional 
service,  I  can  say  that  to  have  served 
42     years     required     a     considerable 
amount    of    patience,    understanding, 
and  humor.  John  Sparkman  had  those 
qualities  and  was  indeed  a  real  gentle- 
man.                                       ,    .       ,  . 

My  closest  personal  relationship 
with  Senator  Sparkman  came  about 
through   serving   several   times   with 


him  on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union.  As  head  of 
our  delegation,  he  gained  wide  respect 
from  legislators  throughout  the  world. 
Of  course,  here  in  this  country  he 
became  known  throughout  the  land  in 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as  a 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
and,  most  notably,  as  his  party's  nomi- 
nee for  the  Vice  Presidency  in  1952. 

I  find  it  most  fitting,  however,  that— 
despite  these  worldwide  and  national 
recognitions  of  achievement— the  ac- 
complishments John  Sparkman  was 
most  proud  of  as  he  pondered  his  long 
years  of  public  service  came  in  the 
field  of  housing.  For  in  his  12  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, landmark  legislation  was  approved 
which  assisted  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans to  secure  the  first  home  of  their 
dreams.  He  took  particular  pride  in 
helping  people  in  rural  America  to 
share  in  this  American  dream. 

Yes,  John  Sparkmans  advice  and 
friendship  were  actively  sought  by  sev- 
eral Presidents.  He  had  been  courted 
by  kings  and  queens,  and  looked  up  to 
by  parliamentary  leaders  throughout 
the  world.  And  his  party  had  nominat- 
ed him  for  the  second  highest  position 
in  our  land. 

But  John  Sparkman  was  most  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  helped  make 
life  a  whole  lot  better  for  just  a  lot  of 
average.  p)oorer.  Americans.  For  aU 
these  reasons.  I  am  honored  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  here  today. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  think  of  John  Sparkman,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  old  Chinese  proverb. 
"a  journey  of  1.000  miles  begins  with 
the  first  step."  For  John's  journey 
from  Morgan  County.  AL.  to  the  Vice 
Presidential  nomination  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  1952  underscored  his 
step-by-step  advancement  up  the 
ladder  of  public  service  and  exempli- 
fied his  philosophy  that  if  you  work 
hard,  use  sound  judgment,  never 
forget  where  you  came  from,  and  use 
your  God-given  abilities,  one's  success 
can  be  unlimited. 

This  philosophy  served  him,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation  well  throughout 
his  42  years  of  service  in  Congress.  It 
helped  him  become  one  of  the  forefa- 
thers of  postwar  American  foreign 
policy  and  to  serve  as  legislative  crafts- 
man of  a  bipartisan  Federal  housing 
policy  for  a  nation  at  last  at  peace. 
There  are  not  many  people  who  can 
lay  claim  to  such  laurels— but  John 
could. 

Whether  the  Senator  was  in  his 
church,  with  his  family,  chairing  a 
hearing,  or  spending  a  Saturday  with 
constituents,  he  was  always  taking  one 
more  step  on  that  1,000-mile  journey- 
one  step  at  a  time— and  I  believe  he  Is 
still  on  that  path. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
hope  of  every  Senator  who  enters  this 


Chamber  that  he  or  she  wUl  have  a 
positive  and  enduring  effect  on  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  Pew 
have  succeeded  as  did  the  late  Senator 
John  Jackson  Sparkman  In  his  42 
years  of  service  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

John  Sparkman  served  five  terms  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
held  the  leadership  position  of  majori- 
ty whip  in  the  last,  before  his  election 
to  the  Senate.  His  fine  record  In  the 
House  prepared  the  way  for  a  distin- 
guished career  In  the  Senate.  I  was 
fortunate  to  begin  my  career  In  this 
Chamber  before  the  close  of  John 
Sparkman's  In  1976. 

Not  just  Alabamans,  but  all  Ameri- 
cans owe  a  great  deal  of  thanks  to  Sen- 
ator Sparkman.  He  pioneered  legisla- 
tion In  the  areas  of  housing,  small 
business  and  banking.  Many  families 
across  the  Nation  own  homes  today 
because  of  Senator  Sparkman's  Initia- 
tive. As  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  he  fought 
for  the  survival  of  the  family-owned 
farm.  With  his  help.  Federal  aid  to 
education  and  veterans  benefits 
brought  hope  and  opportunity  to 
many.  In  his  role  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  John 
Sparkman  recognized  the  absurdity  of 
a  costly  and  unnecessary  arms  build- 
up, calling  It  a  ruinous  rivalry. 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  to 
Senator  Sparkman  for  the  legacy  he 
left  this  Chamber.  As  much  as  John 
Sparkman  accomplished,  it  is  how  he 
achieved  his  goals  that  is  significant. 
Senator  Sparkman  knew  the  value  of 
cooperation  and  the  importance  of 
compromise  In  the  Senate.  In  his  con- 
cern for  fair  and  responsible  legisla- 
tion, he  worked  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate all  points  of  view.  In  his  own 
words.  "You  have  to  sit  down  with  one 
another,  talk  things  over,  reason  to- 
gether." 

Above  all.  Senator  Sparkman  s  deci- 
sions were  guided  not  by  special  Inter- 
ests, but  by  his  conscience. 

The  greatest  tribute  we  can  pay  Sen- 
ator Sparkman  In  the  Senate  is  to  re- 
member his  political  philosophy  as  we 
confront  the  difficult  and  critical 
agenda  of  the  2d  session  of  the  99th 
Congress. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
in  this  tribute  ceremony  this  morning 
be  published  In  the  manner  that  Is 
usually  done  as  to  these  types  of  trib- 
utes and  that  sufficient  copies  of  that 
publication  be  made  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  such  adequate  num- 
bers as  to  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 

those  who  desire  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  right  for  any  Senator  to  deliver 
any  remarks  that  he  would  wish  to 


make  concerning  Senator  Sparkman 
during  the  day  and  with  the  right  for 
any  Senator  to  submit  any  statement 
he  wishes,  all  of  which  we  ask  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  publication  of  tributes  to 
Senator  Sparkman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  any  such  remarks  either 
delivered  orally  or  In  writing  delivered 
during  the  day  be  Included  in  that 
publication. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 16,  1985.  Senator  John  J. 
Sparkman  of  Alabama  died  of  a  heart 
attack. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his 
family;  his  wife,  Ivo  Hall,  and  his 
daughter.  Julia  Ann. 

While  we  are  saddened  by  his  pass- 
ing, we  will  long  remember  his  life  and 
career  and  accomplishments.  And  we 
win  long  remember  how  he  showed  us 
that  In  20th  century  America,  the 
American  dream  Is  Indeed  alive  and 
well.  This  son  of  an  Alabama  tenant 
farmer,  who  entered  the  University  of 
Alabama  on  money  he  obtained  from  a 
cotton  crop  he  had  raised,  eventually 
became  his  political  party's  nominee 
for  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  and  served  a  total  of  41  years 
and  10  months  first  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  and  then  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Bom  near  Hartselle,  AL,  In  1899,  Mr. 
Sparkman  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1936.  During  the 
decade  that  he  served  In  the  House, 
1939-46.  Mr.  Sparkman  fought  for 
Social  Security,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  farm  loans,  and  served 
on  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee during  World  War  II.  In  No- 
vember 1945,  he  became  the  Demo- 
cratic whip  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  next  year.  1946.  Mr.  Sparkman 
became  the  only  person  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  to  be  elected  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  same 
time.  Subsequently,  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  House,  and  as  a  Senator, 
served  the  people  of  his  State  and  the 
United  States  for  nearly  a  third  of  a 
century. 

Senator  Sparkman  supported  the 
Marshall  plan  and  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. Committed  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  housing  for  all  Americans, 
Senator  Sparkman  led  the  fight  for 
housing  legislation.  Including  the  land- 
mark Housing  Act  of  1949.  Millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens  now  have  decent 
housing  because  of  his  legislative  ef- 
forts. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  Senator 
Sparkman  became  a  champion  of 
small  business.  He  authored  the  Small 
Business  Act  of  1953,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  Act  of  1958.  and  the  Small 
Business  Amendments  of  1966-67.  and 
sponsored  the  landmark  bill  that  cre- 


ated the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Said  Senator  Sparkman: 

When  the  little  businessman  geu  hurt, 
this  hurt  is  felt  throughout  the  entire  econ- 
omy. 

From  1967  to  1975.  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Prom  1975  to  his  retirement  in  1979. 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Largely  because  of  his  effectiveness 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  the  esteem  In 
which  he  was  held  here,  in  1952  Sena- 
tor Sparkman  was  selected  to  be  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Upon  the  announcement  of  the  re- 
tirement of  Senator  Sparkman.  in  Jan- 
uary 1978. 1  remarked: 

His  retirement  will  bring  to  a  close  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  careers  in  the 
Senate.  *  *  *  We  shall  miss  our  colleague. 

And.  indeed,  we  did  miss  his  wisdom 
and  leadership.  Now  we  miss  him  per- 
sonally. 

But  we  win  always  have  the  memo- 
ries of  this  good  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. More  Importantly,  the  people  of 
his  State,  and  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
his  very  significant  and  substantial  ac- 
complishments. 

Mr.  MO"YNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
much  will  be  said  today  about  Senator 
John  J.  Sparkman's  life  and  his  many 
accomplishments.  His  long  career  In 
the  Senate— and  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives—was. as  many  of  us  In 
this  Chamber  can  attest,  marked  by 
tremendous  distinction. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  few  men 
have  served  their  Nation  in  the  Con- 
gress for  as  long  as  did  John  Spark- 
man. His  42  years  here— all  but  10  In 
the  Senate— made  for  at  least  one 
record:  he  was  a  Senator  longer  than 
any  other  person  from  his  home  State 
of  Alabama.  Those  were  years.  Mr. 
President,  that  saw  Senator  Sparkman 
chair  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and,  succeeding  Senator  J.  Wil- 
liam Pulbright,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Senator  Sparkman  was  a  recognized 
authority  on  public  housing,  and  was 
for  years  the  Senate's  great  voice  on 
housing  Issues.  He  also  was  a  strong 
believer  In  the  value  of  bipartisan  co- 
operation, especially  in  matters  of  for- 
cing affairs.  John  Sparkman  was  pos- 
sessing of  an  extraordinarily  keen 
mind,  and  it  was  his  intelligence  and 
powerful  bearing  that  made  him  such 
an  effective  and  respected  leader.  But 
even  more.  It  was  his  sense  of  dignity 
and  his  exceptional  character  that  en- 
deared him  to  his  colleagues  at  the 
Capitol,  his  constituents  at  home,  and 
Indeed  to  all  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  John  Jackson  Spark- 
man was  a  Member  of  this  body  whom 
we  shall  not  soon  forget.  I  hope  my 


few  Imperfect  words  will  convey  to 
those  members  of  his  family  here 
today  the  Importance  of  his  legacy  to 
us  all. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  for  32  years  with 
our  late  colleague.  John  Sparkman. 

He  was  an  able  and  much  admired 
colleague  on  whom  we  counted  for 
guidance,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
banking  and  housing.  He  developed  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  in  these  areas 
from  which  all  Senators  drew  sage 
advice  and  assistance.  We  knew  we 
could  trust  his  good  judgment. 

While  we  did  not  serve  on  the  same 
committees,  we  were  from  neighboring 
States.  He  knew  and  understood  the 
people  of  Alabama  and.  thereby,  a 
great  deal  about  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi. We  worked  closely  and  often  on 
matters  of  common  interest  to  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama. 

He  was  a  friend,  a  colleague,  a  neigh- 
bor, and  most  of  all  a  Senator  to 
whom  all  looked  with  respect.  We  miss 
his  guidance  but  remember  what  he 
meant  and  still  means  to  the  Senate. 

On  such  matters  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  and  the  Tennessee 
Tombigbee  Waterway,  the  people  of 
both  Mississippi  and  Alabama  profited 
by  his  hard  work  and  Interest  In  the 
people  of  the  region. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  in  remembrance  of  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  John 
Sparkman. 

John  Sparkman's  life  was  one  of 
strong  commitment  to  this  Nation,  to 
public  service,  and  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate In  this  world.  There  was  a  unique 
strength  in  John  Sparkman,  who 
began  life  as  one  of  11  children  of  a 
tenant  farmer  In  rural  Alabama.  He 
attended  a  one-room,  one-teacher 
school,  entered  college  from  a  loan  on 
a  cotton  crop  he  had  raised,  and 
worked  his  way  through  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama. 

After  completing  his  law  degree. 
John  Sparkman  practiced  law  In 
HimtsviUe  until  1936  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. During  his  10  years  In  the 
House,  he  worked  to  ease  the  plight  of 
tenant  farmers  and  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  establishment  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

In  1946,  due  to  an  unusual  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, John  Sparkman  became 
the  only  person  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  to  be  elected  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  simultaneously.  He  re- 
signed from  the  House  to  serve  in  the 
Senate. 

John  Sparkman's  32-year  career  in 
the  Senate  was  impressive.  In  1950  he 
became  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  During  the  15  years  that  he 
served  on  that  committee  he  was  an 
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important  supporter  of  independent 
businessmen  and  was  instrumental  in 
the  creation  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  1952,  he  was  chosen  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Vice  Presidential  nominee.  Al- 
though defeated.  John  Sparkman  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  and  continued 
his  work. 

After  his  election  to  a  third  full  term 
in  the  Senate.  John  Sparkman  became 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ir\g.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
worked  to  pass  housing  bills  so  that  all 
Americans  could  have  the  opportimity 
to  obtain  decent  housing  at  an  afford- 
able cost. 

In  1975.  Senator  Sparkman  assiuned 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  under  his  leadership  on  that 
committee.  He  made  numerous  contri- 
butions to  the  conunittee  until  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Senate  in  1978.  I 
am  proud  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  Senator  John  Sparkmari. 
and  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  pay  this  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  any  speaker  to 
find  words  of  tribute  adequate  to  de- 
scribe the  late  Senator  John  Spark- 
man. Those  of  us  who  have  known  and 
loved  him,  fear  our  words  will  pay 
scant  justice  to  his  memory. 

John  Jackson  Sparkman  came  from 
the  southland  of  this  great  Nation, 
from  the  low  plateau  region  of  north- 
em  Alabama  that  he  loved  so  much. 
One  of  eleven  children  bom  to  a  poor 
tenant  farmer,  he  strove  to  the  utmost 
of  his  immense  capacity  to  overcome 
his  modest  roots.  He  worked  hard  and 
steadfastly   to   help   his   family,   and 
then  drew  further  on  his  own  abilities 
to  support  himself  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  as  he  earned  bachelor's,  mas- 
ters,  and  law  degrees.  After  10  years 
of  practicing  law  in  Huntsville.  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  decade  later,  in  1946,  he  en- 
tered   the    Senate    and    in    1952    was 
chosen  to  be  his  party's  Vice  Presiden- 
tial candidate— a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment by  an  extraordinary  man. 

In  his  famous  funeral  oration  for 
the  fallen  warriors  of  Athens.  Pericles 
once  stated: 

Fix  your  eyes  on  the  greatness  of  Athens 
as  you  have  it  before  you  day  by  day.  fall  in 
love  with  her.  and  when  you  feel  her  great, 
remember  that  this  greatness  was  won  by 
men  with  courage,  with  knowledge  of  their 
duty,  and  with  a  sense  of  honor  in  action, 
who.  if  they  failed  in  any  ordeal,  disdained 
to  deprive  the  city  of  their  services,  but  sac- 
rificed their  lives  as  the  best  offerings  on 
her  behalf. 

That  ideal  describes  John  Spark- 
man. who  dedicated  42  years  of  his  life 
to  dauntless  public  service  to  this 
Nation  and  to  his  coimtrymen.  He 
never  forgot  his  modest  beginnings, 
which  enabled  him  to  bring  to  Wash- 
ington an  acute  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  the  ordinary  man  and  a  firm 


belief  that  government  should  help 
people  do  what  they  cannot  do  for 
themselves.  As  I  listen  to  my  col- 
leagues catalog  his  myriad  achieve- 
ments in  promoting  small  businesses, 
in  aiding  public  education,  in  provid- 
ing crop  insurance  for  small  farmers, 
in  supporting  veteran's  benefits,  rural 
electrification,  and  public  housing 
projects.  I  cannot  help  but  admire  the 
compassion  and  understanding  he  had 
for  the  problems  of  everyday  man.  His 
public  life  was  devoted  to  ensuring  a 
better  standard  of  living  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  was  during  his  tenure  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  that  I  came 
to  know  and  appreciate  this  kindly, 
soft-spoken  man.  He  served  on  the 
committee  for  27  years  and  was  its 
chairman  for  the  94th  and  95th  Con- 
gresses. I,  for  one.  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that,  under  his  guidance,  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  shaped  foreign 
policy  in  many  important  ways. 
During  his  chairmanship,  the  commit- 
tee reported  to  the  Senate.  46  treaties, 
originated  58  public  laws,  and  consid- 
ered over  5,000  nominations.  During 
this  period,  the  work  of  the  committee 
reflected  his  concerns  about  the  world 
food  shortage,  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  the  need  for  closer 
cooperation  in  an  interdependent 
world  to  solve  our  global  problems. 

I  remember  that  Chairman  Spark- 
man often  sUted  that  although  the 
Senate  does  not  make  foreign  policy  it 
plays  a  crucial  role  in  shaping  it.  He 
considered  this  role  to  be  a  critical  re- 
sponsibility. In  a  major  foreign  policy 
address  delivered  in  1975,  he  sUted 
the  following: 

...  I  have  always  believed— and  continue 
to  believe— that  the  primary  foreign  policy 
responsibUity  of  the  Senate  is  in  its  advice 
and    consent    function— the    rendering    of 
advice  whether  it  is  solicited  or  not,  the 
granting  or  withholding  of  consent  accord- 
ing to  our  own  individual  judgment.  The  es- 
sential requirement  is  independence.  A  Sen- 
ator is  constrained  by  no  principle  either  of 
dissent  or  acquiescence.  In  rare  Instances  of 
national  emergency  we  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  suspend  judgment  or  delay  scrutiny, 
but  in  all  except  these  most  extraordinary 
circumstances  our  duty  toward  the  execu- 
tive is  one  of  fair  but  rigorous  scrutiny.  We 
have    neither    the   authority    nor   the   re- 
sources to  participate  in  the  day-to-day  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy,  but  we  are  entrusted 
with  both  authority  and  responsibUity  to 
define  the  objectives  and  determine  the  di- 
rection of  foreign  policy,  according  to  our 
own  best  judgment  of  the  national  interest. 
In    exercising     this     responsibility. 
John  Sparkman,  did  not  take  the  easy 
road    of    political    expediency.    The 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  is  a  clear  case 
on  point.  A  politically  unpopular  issue 
in  the  conservative  South,  under  his 
leadership  it  passed  through  the  com- 
mittee  to   the   floor   of   the   Senate, 
where,    after    38    days    of    intensive 
debate,  it  was  approved  by  a  substan- 
tial majority.  That  was  an  example  of 
John  Sparkman,  the  sUtesman.  know- 


ing the  importance  of  that  treaty  to 
our  long-term  relationships  In  Latin 
America  resisting  the  powerful  pres- 
sures of  local  politics. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  John  Sparkman  was 
particularly  thoughtful  and  helpful  to 
me.  He  was  always  scrupulously  fair 
and  encouraged  all  members  to  devel- 
op initiatives  for  committee  action.  He 
was  assiduous  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  closest  cooperation  and  under- 
standing between  the  committee  and 
the  administration,  whether  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican. 

These  qualities  are  sorely  missed.  As 
Wordsworth  so  eloquently  expressed 
in  his  "Intimations  of  Inmiortality": 
Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendour  In  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the 

flower. 
We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind; 

John  Sparkman  has  left  behind  a 
rich  life  and  legacy  for  us  to  treasure 
as  consolation  for  his  passing  from 
this  life.  We  shall  all  miss  his  gentle 
and  kindly  manner,  and  his  deep  and 
abiding  concem  for  the  American 
people.  We  must  never  forget  what  he 
stood  for  and  loved:  honesty,  compas- 
sion and  freedom. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  both  honor  and  sorrow  that  I 
stand  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator John  Sparkman.  The  honor 
comes  in  being  afforded  the  chance  to 
speak  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
about  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  ever  to  serve  in  this  body:  the 
sorrow  comes  in  the  fact  the  tribute  is 
a  eulogy. 

We  remember  Senator  Sparknuin, 
who  passed  away  last  November,  as  a 
statesman,  family  man,  friend,  and  de- 
voted public  servant. 

But  there  was  something  else— an  in- 
tangible, if  you  will— that  made  John 
more  than  a  venerable  Senator  from 
the  South.  His  maimer,  his  speech, 
and  his  actions  reflected  his  humble 
begirmings  in  Hartselle,  AL.  Though 
he  rose  to  the  heights  of  his  country's 
Government,  he  never  forgot  his 
roots.  He  always  looked  out  for  the 
common  man. 

His  political  career  sparmed  parts  of 
five  decades  and  the  administrations 
of  eight  Presidents.  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  served 
from  1936  to  1946.  he  sat  on  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  and  was  ma- 
jority whip  in  his  last  term. 

In  the  Senate,  where  he  served  six 
terms  before  retiring  in  1979,  he  was 
chairman  of  four  committees  and 
earned  the  moniker  "Mr.  Housing"  be- 
cause of  efforts  in  shaping  the  Na- 
tion's urban  renewal  and  housing  poli- 
cies. 

Beginning  with  his  work  as  the  floor 
leader  of  the  landmark  Housing  Act  of 
1949_which  established  the  Federal 
Urban  Renewal  Program— he  was  re- 


sponsible for  virtually  every  piece  of 
Senate-originated  legislation  on  hous- 
ing in  the  1950's,  1960's,  and  1970's. 

But  housing  was  not  the  only  arena 
where  Senator  Sparkman  left  his 
mark.  He  fought  for  tax  relief  for 
small  business  and  helped  usher  into 
law  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953. 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  and  the  Small  Business  Amend- 
ments of  1966-67.  among  others. 

In  1959  he  introduced  a  bill  to 
streamline  enforcement  of  Federal 
Trade  Commission  orders  against  un- 
lawful trade  practices. 

In  his  last  term  in  the  Senate  he 
became  a  powerful  voice  in  foreign  af- 
fairs as  well,  and  relinquished  chair- 
manship of  the  Banking  Committee  to 
become  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

John  Sparkman  manifested  the 
American  dream.  He  was  bom  to  an 
Alabama  tenant  farmer,  worked  his 
way  through  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, practiced  law,  and  then  forged  a 
storied  career  in  Washington— which 
saw  his  party  nominate  hinlf  as  its 
Vice-Presidential  candidate  in  1952. 

His  accomplishments  will  be  long  re- 
membered in  this  body,  and  most  cer- 
tainly, in  Alabama.  I  commend  Sena- 
tor Heflin  for  organizing  today's  trib- 
ute, and  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
mourning  Senator  Sparlunan's  pass- 
ing. 

IN  KEMORY  or  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  stmi  up 
the  outstanding  career  of  our  friend 
and  colleague  Senator  John  J.  Spark- 
man in  this  short  statement.  However. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  the  considerable  talents  and 
wisdom  that  John  Sparkman  brought 
to  this  body  during  his  32  years  in  the 
Senate. 

John  Sparkman  earned  a  reputation 
as  one  of  the  brightest  and  articulate 
Members  this  body  has  ever  seen.  He 
also  earned  a  reputation  for  his  ability 
to  mediate,  to  compromise— to  rise 
above  the  political  fray  and  lead  bipar- 
tisan efforts.  His  political  philosophy, 
as  many  have  often  heard  him  say, 
was  "You  have  to  sit  down  with  one 
another,  talk  things  over,  reason  to- 
gether." It  was  for  this  ability  to  com- 
promise—as well  as  his  conviviality- 
that  he  was  chosen  as  Adlai  Steven- 
son's naming  mate  in  the  1952  Presi- 
dential election. 

John  Sparkman  was  one  of  the  early 
populist  Southern  liberals  and,  as 
such,  left  what  was  perhaps  his  great- 
est legislative  mark  as  an  advocate  of 
public  housing  while  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
from  1967  to  1974.  As  head  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  Senator  Spark- 
man pioneered  a  host  of  legislation: 
The  Housing  Act  of  1949,  which  estab- 
lished the  Federal  Urban  Renewal 
Program  Intended  to  revitalize  Ameri- 


ca's cities;  the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act. 
which  provides  protection  for  both 
consumers  and  merchants;  and  the 
Small  Business  Act  of  1953,  which  cre- 
ated Govemment  loans  and  assistance 
for  small  businessmen. 

Senator  Sparkman  will  also  be  re- 
membered for  his  role  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He 
led  this  conunittee  honorably  and  as 
he  thought  it  should  be  led.  refusing 
to  succumb  to  any  criticism  that  might 
have  come  his  way.  He  believed  that 
the  President,  not  Congress,  should  be 
the  one  to  shape  foreign  policy,  and 
supported  a  strong  bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  voting  for  NATO  and  the  Mar- 
shall plan  aid  program. 

During  the  10  years  he  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  John  Spark- 
man fought  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  farm  loans,  and  Social  Se- 
curity. During  World  War  II,  he  was  a 
leader  on  the  old  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  was  also  elected 
the  House  democratic  whip. 

Perhaps  John  Sparkman 's  arrival  in 
his  career— as  a  long-esteemed  public 
servant— is  less  important  than  his 
starting  point  in  life.  In  many  ways  he 
epitomizes  the  American  dream.  As 
the  seventh  of  a  tenement  farmer's  11 
children,  he  spent  his  early  childhood 
in  a  4-room  log  house  in  rural  Ala- 
bama. He  studied  by  kerosene  light, 
walked  4  miles  each  way  to  high 
school  and  worked  his  way  through 
the  University  of  Alabama,  where  he 
eventually  got  his  B.A.,  his  master's, 
and  a  law  degree.  He  worked  his  whole 
way  through  school— tending  furnaces 
and  the  like— but  still  managed  to 
serve  as  student  body  president,  edit 
the  school  newspaper  and  be  elected 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  And  somewhere  be- 
tween school  and  entering  Congress, 
he  managed  to  teach  at  Huntsville 
College,  served  his  country  honorably 
in  World  War  II,  and  practice  law. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  could 
keep  going  for  hours  about  the  solid 
character,  inscrutable  values,  and  dili- 
gent hard  work  of  John  Spso-kman. 
But  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  and  my  es- 
teemed colleagues  will  miss  John 
Sparkman,  but  we  will  never  forget  his 
fine  example. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
pay  my  respects,  as  my  colleagues 
have,  to  the  memory  of  John  J.  Spark- 
man. 

John  Sparkman's  more  than  20 
years  in  the  Senate  spanned  one  of  the 
greatest  periods  of  change  in  this  Na- 
tion's history.  And  John  Sparkman 
kept  pace  with  this  changing  world, 
whether  it  was  in  the  area  of  public 
housing,  small  business,  foreign  af- 
fairs, or  campaign  reform. 

Under  his  leadership  in  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Housing  Committee, 
Congress  adopted  landmark  legislation 
establishing  the  Federal  Urban  Re- 
newal Program.  Sparkman  was  also  in- 
strumental   in    gaining    passage    of 


truth-in-lendlng  legislation,  which  re- 
quired lenders  to  provide  full  informa- 
tion about  the  cost  of  credit. 

Sparkman  became  mo6t  prominent 
on  the  national  scene  in  1952  when 
her  ran  as  Adlal  Stevenson's  Vice  Pres- 
idential running  mate. 

During  his  final  years  in  the  Senate, 
John  Sparkman  was  best  known  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Sparkman  was  a  consist- 
ent voice  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. He  believed  that  the  way  to 
better  relations  between  the  Commu- 
nist and  free  world  was  through  trade. 

Whatever  the  subject,  John  Spark- 
man brought  his  intelligence,  his 
common  sense,  and  his  love  of  country 
to  bear.  John  Sparkman  was  a  true 
gentleman,  and  a  fine  U.S.  Senator. 
Those  of  us  who  served  in  the  Senate 
with  him  know  what  a  dedicated 
public  servant  and  fine  American  he 
was. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  we  yield 
back  the  time  allotted  to  us. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kastem).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  11:30  a.m. 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 


GRAPHICSTUDIO  U.S.F. 
COMMENDED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
November,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  voted  to 
create  a  special  archive  for  works  of 
art  created  at  Graphicstudio  U.S.F., 
the  University  of  South  Florida's  art- 
ist's workshop  and  production  facility. 
I  believe  that  the  National's  decision  is 
recognition  of  the  important  contribu- 
tion Graphicstudio  has  made  to  the 
contemporary  art  world.  In  addition, 
as  the  collection  grows,  our  National 
Gallery  will  have  a  complete  and  docu- 
mented collection  of  all  works  pro- 
duced at  this  graphics/sculpture  work- 
shop. 

Artists  of  international  acclaim,  stu- 
dents, and  faculty  of  the  University  of 
South  Florida,  and  the  local  communi- 
ty, have  all  benefited  tremendously 
from  the  work  of  the  studio.  Now, 
with  the  establishment  of  this  out- 
standing and  growing  teaching  collec- 
tion at  the  National  Gallery,  all  Amer- 
icans will  be  able  to  share  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  continuing  accom- 
plishments of  Graphicstudio. 

Mr.  President.  Graphicstudio  U.S.P. 
has  produced  a  body  of  work  exempla- 
ry of  the  imagination,  innovation,  and 
sensitivity  to  the  human  spirit  that 
has  given  rise  to  America's  leadership 
in  the  international  world  of  art.  I 
want  to  express  my  personal  apprecta' 
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tion  to  Don  Saff.  the  1968  founder  of 
Graphicstudio  and  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  art  at  U.S.F.,  for  his  artistic 
and  organizational  vision  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  workshop,  and  to  the 
National  Gallery  for  its  recognition  of 
the  quality  of  work  produced  at  Gra- 
phicstudio U.S.F.  An  exhibition  of  the 
works  created  in  the  workshop  is  ten- 
tatively scheduled  for  late  1989.  I  am 
sure  that  the  exhibit  will  be  an  inter- 
esting one  and  join  my  coUeagues  in 
anticipating  its  opening. 
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ANN  R.  KLEIN.  NEW  JERSEY 
ADVOCATE  FOR  THOSE  IN  NEED 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  moment  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  Ann  R.  Klein,  a  re- 
markable resident  of  New  Jersey,  who 
recently  succumbed  after  a  long  battle 
with  cancer. 

Ann  Klein  was  a  women  who  had  no 
difficulty  breaking  new  territory.  She 
was  the  first  Democrat  to  represent 
Morris  County  in  the  assembly  in  60 
years.  She  was  the  first  woman  in 
modem  times  to  be  a  serious  candidate 
for  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  She  was 
the  first  woman  commissioner  of  the 
State  department  of  institutions  and 
agencies,  with  responsibility  for  the 
State  prisons  and  mental  institutions. 

Mr.  I>resident,  Ann  epitomized  civic 
involvement.  Trained  as  a  professional 
social  worker,  she  came  to  politics 
from  years  of  active  involvement  in 
the  League  of  Women  Voters.  She  was 
eventually  elected  president  of  the 
league,  a  post  she  held  for  4  years 
xmtil  she  was  elected  to  the  New 
Jersey  State  Assembly  in  1972.  To  win 
that  election  she  had  to  defeat  a  two- 
term  incumbent  in  a  county  where  few 
could    remember    ever   voting    for    a 

In  1973  she  ran  for  Governor  in  the 
Democratic  primary.  In  a  field  of  five 
candidates,  she  came  in  second,  losing 
to  Brendan  Byrne  who  went   on  to 
become   Governor.   Ann  said   at   the 
time,    "We    have   carved    a   doorway 
through    the    wall    of    blind    preju- 
dice.* *  •  Some  day  another  woman 
will  walk  through  that  door."  Upon 
his  election.  Governor  Byrne  named 
Ann  Klein  to  a  major  cabinet  post, 
commissioner  of  institutions  and  agen- 
cies, later  to  become  the  commissioner 
of  the  newly  created  department  of 
human  services.  She  was  known  as  the 
conscience  of  the  cabinet.  She  was  a 
passionate  advocate  for  the  rights  of 
the  poor,  the  mentally  disturbed,  and 
the  elderly. 

Some  of  Commissioner  Klein  s  most 
notable  contributions  include  a  major 
effort  to  combat  child  abuse,  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  day  care  services,  the 
conversion  of  a  State  tuberculosis  hos- 
pital into  a  geriatric  nursing  home  for 
individuals  who  had  been  inappropri- 
ately cared  for  in  SUte  mental  institu- 
tions, and  a  major  modernization  of 


the  State  prisons.  Ann  Klein  directed 
the  State's  human  services  programs 
until  1981.  when  she  resigned  to  seek 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Gover- 
nor for  a  second  time.  Again  the  nomi- 
nation eluded  her. 

In  1982  she  was  appointed  an  admui- 
istrative  law  judge,  a  post  she  held 
until  ill  health  forced  her  to  retire  in 
1984.  Just  1  week  ago  Ann  Klein  lost 
her  fight  with  cancer.  But  she  will  be 
long  remembered  in  New  Jersey  for 
her  tireless  efforts  to  improve  the  lives 
of  others.  She  took  seriously  her  re- 
sponsibility to  leave  the  world— and 
our  State— a  little  bit  better  than  she 
found  it.  That  was  clearly  a  quest  that 
did  not  elude  her. 


TOBACCO  ADVERTISING 
Mr  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  16,  1985.  I  introduced  S. 
1950,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  disallow  deductions  for 
tobacco  advertising  expenses.  On  that 
same  day.  Congressman  Stark  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  recently  Congressman 
Stark  and  I,  joined  by  Senators 
Chafee  and  Bihgamaw,  held  a  press 
conference  to  report  that  over  30 
health  groups  have  come  out  in  strong 
support  of  our  legislation.  Today.  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
remarks  of  the  health  professionals 
who  spoke  at  that  press  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks made  at  the  press  conference  by 
the  representatives  from  these  organi- 
zations, along  with  a  letter  from  the 
Coalition  on  Smoking  or  Health,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Coalition  ok  Smoking  Or  Health 
Dear  Senator  Bradley  and  Representa- 
tive Stark:  We  are  pleased  to  endorse  and 
support  your  bUls  to  eliminate  the  business 
tax  deduction  for  cigarette  advertUing  and 
promotion.  We  agree  that  there  is  no  logical 
reason  why  the  marketing  of  a  product  that 
kills  more  than  350.000  people  a  year  should 
merit  a  tax  deduction. 

Despite  numerous  past  efforts  to  obtain  a 
voluntary  agreement  among  cigarette  adver- 
tisers to  limit  their  messages  associating  cig- 
arette   smoking    with    activities    and    role 
models  likely  to  be  admired  by  children  and 
teenagers,  a  review  of  current  cigarette  ad- 
vertising and  the  sports  events  sponsored  by 
cigarette  manufacturers  reveals  the  failure 
of  these  efforts.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
60%  of  current  smokers  started  by  the  age 
of  thirteen.  These  young  smokers  will  grow 
into  adults  suffering  from  smoking-related 
diseases  and  disability  which,  according  to 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  cost 
the    U.S.    economy    $65    billion    annually. 
Surely  the  American  taxpayer  should  not  be 
asked  to  bear  the  burden  of  costs  resulting 
from  smoking,  and  to  pay  for  the  advertis- 
ing  and   promotion   efforts   that   produce 
more  smokers. 

We  applaud  your  Initiative  to  make  ciga- 
rette manufacturers  pay  the  full  costs  of 


marketing  their  deadly  product.  We  hope 
your  example  will  pave  the  way  for  other 
measures  to  reduce  the  two  billion  dollars 
spent  annually  on  cigarette  advertising  and 
promotion. 

Sincerely. 
American  Heart  Association:  American 
Lung    Association:    American    Cancer 
Society:    American    Medical    Associa- 
tion: American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion: American  Academy  of  Pediatrics; 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons:  American   Academy   of   Family 
Physicians:  National  Association  of  El- 
ementary School  Principals;  American 
College  of  Preventive  Medicine;  Ameri- 
can College  of  Chest  Physicians;  Na- 
tional Board.  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association;  American  College  of 
Cardiology;  American  Licensed  Practi- 
cal Nurses'  Association:  Americans  for 
Non-Smokers'  RighU:  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Schools;  American 
Medical   Student  Association:   Ameri- 
can    Academy     of     Otolaryngology; 
American  Association  for  Respiratory 
Therapy:  The  Joint  Council  of  Allergy 
and  Immunology;  American  Diabetes 
Association:  National  Perinatal  Asso- 
ciation: American  Association  of  Pre- 
ferred Provider  Organizations;  Terry 
Gotthelf    Lupus    Research    Institute: 
Association     of     Schools     of     Public 
Health;  American  Nurses  Association; 
Public  Citizen:  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Preventive  Medicine:  American  So- 
ciety of  Internal  Medicine:  Association 
of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Offi- 
cials;   American    Dental    Association; 
Center  for  Science  In  the  Public  Inter- 
est; National  Association  of  Children's 
Hospitals    and    Related    Institutions 
(NACHRI):  and  American  College  of 
Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists. 


Statement  op  John  J.  McGrath.  M.D. 
February  19.  1986. 
My  name  te  John  J.  McGrath,  M.D.  and  I 
am  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation's Council  on  Legislation.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  today,  along  with  others 
from  concerned  organizations.  The  AMA 
supports  legislation  to  eliminate  federal  tax 
deductions  for  advertising  and  promotion  of 
tobacco  producu.  We  commend  Senator 
Bradley  and  RepresenUtive  Stark  for  their 
latest  efforts  to  protect  the  public  health  by 
eliminating  inconsistencies  In  our  nation's 
federal  policy  toward  tobacco. 

The  use  of  tobacco  Is  the  single  most  pre- 
ventable cause  of  death  and  disease  in  this 
country.  And  yet.  the  federal  government 
allows  tax  deductions  for  the  expense  of  ad- 
vertising and  promoting  this  harmful  sub- 
stance. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  feder- 
al government's  share  of  the  expense  for 
treating  tobacco-related  illness  may  have 
reached  $6.6  billion  in  1985.  Total  expenses 
to  our  health  care  system  for  treating  tobac- 
co-related illness  may  have  been  as  high  as 
$35  billion  last  year. 

Since  we  are  faced  with  a  serious  federal 
deficit  and  pressures  to  contain  the  cost  of 
health  care,  it  only  seems  reasonable  that 
federal  tax  policy  recognizes  the  health  con- 
sequences of  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco 
products.  We  believe  that  eliminating  the 
federal  tax  deduction  for  tobacco  advertis- 
ing and  promotion  expenses  and  raising  the 
cigarette  excise  tax  are  only  fair.  These  ac- 
tions will  have  the  long-term  effects  of  dis- 
couraging tobacco  advertising  and  tobacco 


consumption.  The  future  Incidence  of  tobac- 
co-related disease  would  thereby  be  lowered. 

The  true  cost  of  tobacco  use  Includes  in- 
calculable human  suffering  that  accompa- 
nies the  cancers,  cardiovascular  diseases  and 
chronic  lung  diseases  that  are  caused  by  to- 
bacco use.  Physicians  see  the  human  cost  of 
tobacco  day  in  and  day  out.  This  is  why  the 
AMA  has  joined  with  government  and  other 
groups  assembled  here  to  work  for  a  tobac- 
co-free society  by  the  year  2000.  To  achieve 
this  ultimate  goal  we  t>elieve  that  we  must 
go  beyond  supporting  the  beneficial  legisla- 
tion of  Senator  Bradley  and  Representative 
Stark.  The  AMA  seeks  an  end  to  all  forms 
of  advertising  and  promotion  of  tobacco 
products. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  to  por- 
tray tobacco  as  a  healthy,  refreshing,  social- 
ly acceptable  product.  This  tremendous  pro- 
motional outlay  obscures  the  true  health 
consequences  of  tobacco  use.  It  Is  no  coinci- 
dence that  those  most  familiar  with  the 
health  consequences  of  tobacco  use.  physi- 
cians, are  less  likely  to  smoke  than  the  gen- 
era] population. 

Cigarette  smoking  alone  is  responsible  for 
346,000  deaths  each  year  in  the  United 
States:  more  than  one-sixth  of  all  deaths  in 
the  U.S.  Each  day  approximately  1.000  of 
our  citizens  die  of  tobacco-related  causes. 

The  345.000  deaths  due  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing are  broken  down  as  follows:  lung 
cancer— 80.000.  cardiovascular  disease— 
225.000.  chronic  obstructive  lung  disease— 
19.000.  and  other  cancers  such  as  oral, 
esophagus,  larynx,  urinary  bladder,  pancre- 
as. Kidney— 22.000. 

Lung  cancer  is  the  number  one  cancer 
killer  in  males  in  the  U.S..  and  by  the  end  of 
1985  is  expected  to  have  surpassed  breast  as 
the  number  one  cause  of  cancer  deaths  in 
women. 

Until  our  citizens  stop  suffering  and  dying 
from  this  preventable  cause,  the  American 
Medical  Association  will  continue  to  discour- 
age tobacco  use.  Once  again,  we  sup()Ori  the 
legislation  of  Senator  Bradley  and  Repre- 
sentative Stark.  This  legislation  is  a  big  step 
in  achieving  the  goal  of  a  tobacco-free  socie- 
ty by  2000. 

American    Heart    Association    Statement 

Endorsing    Legislation    Introduced    to 

Disallow    Cigarette    Advertising    as    a 

Business  Expense 

The  American  Heart  Association.  (AHA) 
today  endorses  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  Bill  Bradley.  (D-NJ).  and  Congress- 
man Pete  Stark.  (D-CA),  aimed  at  prohibit- 
ing tobacco  companies  from  deducting  the 
cost  of  cigarette  advertising  and  promotion 
as  a  business  expense  for  tax  purposes. 

Over  thirty  other  health  associations  and 
professional  medical  societies  have  also  en- 
dorsed the  proposed  legislation. 

The  American  Heart  Association  has 
urged  for  a  total  ban  on  cigarette  advertis- 
ing and  the  Bradley-Stark  legislation  is  a 
strong  first  step  in  that  direction. 

Allowing  cigarette  companies  to  take  ad- 
vertising expenses  as  a  tax  deduction  is 
clearly  a  financial  incentive  for  them  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  the  "single  most  prevent- 
able cause  of  death  and  disability  In  this 
country."  The  deduction  amounts  to  a 
rebate  for  Ignoring  more  than  30  years  of 
scientific  evidence  against  cigarette  smok- 
ing. 

Cigarettes  continue  to  be  the  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  product  in  the 
United  SUtes.  Each  year  cigarette  compa- 
nies spend  over  $2  billion  to  advertise  and 
promote   their   product   making  cigarettes 


the  most  heavily  advertised  and  promoted 
product  In  the  United  Slates.  Yet  smoking 
continues  to  cost  the  nation  more  than  $13 
billion  in  health  care. 

Smokers  have  more  than  twice  the  risk  of 
heart  attack  of  non-smokers.  In  fact,  ciga- 
rette smoking  Is  the  biggest  risk  factor  for 
sudden  cardiac  death:  smokers  have  two  to 
four  times  the  risk  of  non-smokers.  Besides, 
a  smoker  who  has  a  heart  attack  is  more 
likely  to  die  from  it  and  is  more  likely  to  die 
suddenly  (within  an  hour)  than  a  non- 
smoker. 

When  people  stop  smoking,  regardless  of 
how  long  or  how  much  they've  smoked, 
their  risk  of  hean  disease  is  rapidly  re- 
duced. Ten  years  after  a  person  has  quit 
smoking,  the  risk  of  death  from  heart  dis- 
ease for  a  person  who  has  smoked  a  pack  a 
day  or  less  is  almost  the  same  as  for  an  Indi- 
vidual who  has  never  smoked. 

In  its  official  statement,  "Public  Policy  on 
Smoking  and  Health. "  the  AHA  notes  that  a 
cigarette  Is  the  only  significant  consumer 
product  that  Is  harmful  when  used  as  in- 
tended, and  the  harm  associated  with  this 
product  has  no  parallels  today. 

Congress  has  already  mandated  that  the 
harm  associated  with  the  use  of  cigarettes 
be  specifically  identified  on  all  forms  of  cig- 
arette advertising  and  promotion.  But  the 
industry  continues  to  get  a  tax  benefit  while 
misleading  the  public  through  its  promotion 
of  smoking  as  a  "pleasurable  and  healthy" 
activity. 

The  AHA  believes  that  the  massive  mis- 
leading advertising  and  promotional  cam- 
paigns of  the  tobacco  Industry  clearly  war- 
rant the  concern  and  attention  of  public 
policy  makers. 

Elimination  of  Business  Tax  Deduction 
FOR  Tobacco  Advertising 

The  human  health  consequences  of  ciga- 
rette smoking  have  been  more  thoroughly 
studied  than  those  of  any  other  environ- 
mental exposure.  Specific  mortality  ratios 
are  directly  proportional  to  the  years  of  cig- 
arette smoking,  and  they  are  higher  for 
those  who  initiated  smoking  at  younger 
ages.  Smoking  contributes  to  mortality  from 
lung  cancer,  cardiovascular  disease,  and 
non-neoplasitic  broncho-pulmonary  disease: 
it  also  increases  the  risk  of  cancer  from  ex- 
posure to  other  carcinogens,  such  as  asbes- 
tos. Birth  weight  and  fetal  growth  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  smoking  during  preg- 
nancy. Despite  the  efforts  of  pediatricians 
to  educate  young  patients  about  the  dangers 
of  smoking,  the  incidence  of  daily  smoking 
among  high  school  seniors  Is  still  20  per- 
cent. It  is  alarming  that  sales  of  snuff  have 
Increased  by  52  percent  since  1978  and  sales 
of  chewing  tobacco  have  increased  slightly. 
A  significant  portion  of  smokeless  tobacco 
sales  is  to  children  and  adolescents.  Recent 
surveys  in  three  states  indicate  a  reported 
frequency  of  smokeless  tobacco  use  by  high 
school  boys  to  be  In  the  range  of  23-28.2 
percent. 

Tobacco  Is  a  proven  human  carcinogen. 
The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  con- 
siders tobacco  smoking  and  the  use  of 
smokeless  tobacco  to  be  a  significant  threat 
to  the  health  of  children.  The  Academy 
strongly  recommends  that  all  direct  and  in- 
direct support  by  local,  state  or  federal  gov- 
ernments of  the  production,  distribution,  or 
consumption  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts be  phased  out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  Academy  also  recommends  a  total  ban 
on  all  advertising  of  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products.  As  an  interim  step,  we  support  S. 
1950  and  H.R.  3950,  to  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  deduc- 
tions for  advertising  expenses  for  tobacco 
products,  introduced  by  Senator  Bradley 
and  Representative  Stark  on  December  16. 
1985. 

For  the  protection  of  the  present  and 
future  health  of  the  children  of  this  nation, 
the  selling  and  advertising  of  all  forms  of 
tobacco.  Including  smokeless  tobacco,  must 
be  controlled  without  delay.  We  applaud  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Bradley  and  Representa- 
tive SUrk  to  enact  legislation  which  will  fa- 
cilitate meeting  this  goal. 

The  American  Academy  of  Otolaryngolo- 
gy—Head  and  Neck  Surgery.  Inc. 

I  am  Jerome  C.  Goldstein.  M.D..  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Otolaryngology— Head  and  Neck  Surgery. 
Inc..  which  wholeheartedly  endorses  the 
Bradley/Stark  measures  to  eliminate  the 
business  tax  deduction  for  cigarette  adver- 
tising and  promotion.  The  American  Acade- 
my of  Otolaryngology— Head  and  Neck  Sur- 
gery is  the  largest  organization  of  otolaryn- 
gologists—head  and  neck  surgeons  in  the 
world  with  8.000  active  members,  including 
96*^  of  the  Board-certified  otolaryngologists 
In  the  United  States.  We  practice  both  med- 
icine and  surgery  of  the  ear.  nose,  throat 
and  other  structures  and  areas  within  the 
head  and  neck  region,  and  manage  the  care 
of  a  significant  number  of  patients  with 
cancer  of  the  head  and  neck  regions. 

Each  year  we  conduct  45  million  patient 
office  visits  and  perform  more  than  7  mil- 
lion operative  procedures  in  this  country. 

The  Academy  believes  S.  1950  and  H.R. 
3950  are  steps  in  the  right  direction  toward 
reducing  the  incidence  of  America's  number 
one  killer.  These  bills  would  return  much 
needed  tax  dollars  to  Uncle  Sam's  pocket, 
and  more  importantly,  (hey  would  save 
lives. 

This  year,  tobacco-related  Illnesses  will 
kill  350.000  people  or  nearly  1.000  people  a 
day.  It  is  only  fitting  that  the  perpetrator  of 
this  crime,  the  tobacco  Industry,  and  not 
the  taxpayer  should  bear  full  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  its  role  In  the  destruction  of 
human  health. 

Because  otolaryngologists  plan  and  carry 
out  the  surgery  and  treatment  of  benign  as 
well  as  cancerous  tumors  of  the  head  and 
neck,  we  are  impressed  that  the  use  of  to- 
bacco is  a  significant  risk  factor  in  head  and 
neck  cancer.  Indeed  the  medical  evidence 
proving  the  health  hazards  of  smoking  is 
now  beyond  question. 

Did  you  know  that: 

Smoking  is  the  cause  of  about  30%  of  all 
cancers  and  75%  of  lung  cancer? 

Lung  cancer  is  already  the  leading  cause 
of  death  for  men  and  has  Just  surpassed 
breast  cancer  as  the  leading  cause  of  death 
for  women? 

Smoking  is  the  major  cause  of  cancer  of 
the  larynx  or  "voice  box"— the  cancer  that 
killed  Humphrey  Bogart.  Nat  "King"  Cole 
and  many  others? 

Pipe  and  cigar  smokers  are  5  times  more 
likely  than  non-smokers  to  develop  cancer 
of  the  mouth  and  throat? 

These  statistics  and  many  others  are 
enough  to  ruin  one's  appetite  for  smoking. 

For  much  too  long,  cigarette  smoking  and 
other  tobacco  habits  have  been  deceitfully 
promoted  as  fashionable.  These  habits,  how- 
ever, are  not  chic  or  glamorous;  they  have 
been  proven  addictive  and  deadly.  Although 
it  Is  apparent  that  our  nation's  thriving  to- 
bacco industry  will  not  easily  vanish  in  the 
near  future,  the  Academy  applauds  all  ef- 
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forts  to  discourage  Americans,  particularly 
young  people,  from  adopting  unhealthy 
habits,  such  as  smolung.  which  will  ineviU- 
bly  lead  to  disease  and  often  death. 

Two  pamphlets  developed  by  the  Acade- 
my. -Head  and  Neck  Cancer:  Know  what 
the  danger  signs  are  .  .  ."  and  "Smoking: 
the  hows  and  whys  of  quitting."  provide  ad- 
ditional information  on  the  dangers  of  to- 
bacco use.  A  complimentary  copy  of  these 
pamphlets  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
the  Academy  office  at  the  address  below. 

American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology— 
Head  and  Neck  Surgery.  Inc..  UOl  VermwU 
Avenue.  N.W..  Suite  302.  Washington.  DC 
20005. 

Comments  by  Gerald  Roceix,  MD. 
American  Diabetes  Association 
The  American  Diabetes  Association  sup- 
ports wholeheartedly  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Bradley  and  Representative  Stark  and  the 
Coalition  for  Smoking  or  Health  to  elimi- 
nate the  business  tax  deduction  for  ciga- 
rette advertising  and  promotion. 

As  our  March  1985  statement  points  out, 
smoking  is  especially  harmful  to  people 
with  diabetes  because  of  their  already  in- 
creased risk  of  cardiovascular  disease. 

The  American  Diabetes  Association  is 
pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  important  effort 
and  pledges  iU  visible  support  in  a  variety 
of  ways:  First,  we  will  communicate  the 
gravity  of  this  issue  to  all  58  of  our  affiliate 
associations  and  urge  them  to  publicize  it  in 
their  membership  newsletters.  Our  intent 
would  be  to  obtain  grassroots  involvement 
of  our  220.000  members  across  the  country. 
Second,  we  will  include  the  elimination  of 
the  business  tax  deduction  for  cigarette  ad- 
vertising and  promotion  in  our  legislative 
position,  which  is  distributed  to  all  members 
of  Congress.  The  legislative  position  is  also 
the  focus  of  the  discussion  between  our  vol- 
unteer leaders  and  their  federal  legislators 
when  the  former  come  to  Washington.  DC 
each  March  to  make  Congressional  calls. 

Following  up  on  these  two  immediate  ac- 
tions will  be  a  continuing  level  of  activity  to 
support  the  work  of  the  Coalition  and  to 
help  ensure  passage  of  Senator  Bradleys 
and  Representative  Starks  bill. 

And.  as  my  final  note.  Id  like  to  point  out 
that  the  office  of  the  ADAs  National  Serv- 
ice Center  in  Alexandria  follows  a  No  Smok- 
ing policy  throughout  iU  premises. 
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American  Pdbuc  Health  Association 
The  American  Public  Health  Association 
today  urges  Congress  to  adopt  H.R.  3950.  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Pete  Stark,  and  S. 
1950,  introduced  by  Senator  Bill  Bradley. 
These  bills  would  remove  tax  deductions  for 
tobacco  advertising  and  promotion. 

The  dangers  of  smoking  are  scientifically 
documented.  Over  300,000  people  in  the 
United  States  die  each  year  due  to  illnesses 
associated  with  smoking.  Lung  cancer  is  the 
health  problem  most  clearly  associated  with 
tobacco  smoking.  Smoking  accounted  for 
over  75,000  lung  cancer  deaths  in  1984  and 
is  implicated  in  30%  of  all  cancers.  As  a 
result  of  increased  smoking  among  women, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  lung  cancer  will 
surpass  breast  cancer  this  year  as  the  lead- 
ing cancer  killer  of  women.  Smoking  is  also 
associated  with  death  and  disability  from 
heart  disease,  chronic  obstructive  lung  dis- 
ease, and  bums.  In  addition,  pregnant 
women  who  smoke  are  more  likely  to  have 
low  birthweight  babies. 

Cigarettes  are  not  the  only  problem. 
Smokeless  tobacco  (chewing  tobacco  and 
snuff)  causes  serious  health  problems,  in- 


cluding cancer,  periodiontal  bone  destruc- 
tion tooth  abrasion,  and  gingival  rescission. 
Over  10  percent  of  the  10,000  oral  cancer 
deaths  in  this  country  every  year  are  attrib- 
uUble  to  smokeless  tobacco.  Its  use  has 
been  linked  to  oral  and  pharyngeal  cancer, 
with  the  risk  of  developing  such  cancers 
being  four  times  higher  among  snuff  users. 
Among  long-term  chronic  chewing  tobacco 
users  the  risk  factor  for  these  cancers  ap- 
proached 50.  Without  a  doubt,  tobacco  prod- 
ucts are  indeed  a  killer. 

Tobacco  companies  continue  to  perpet- 
uate the  myth  that  advertisemenU  are  used 
strictly  to  promote  brand  loyalty  or  con- 
vince smokers  to  switch  brands.  This  is  not 
the  message  that  comes  across  the  print  and 
electronic  media  in  tobacco  ads.  Cigarette 
and  smokeless  tobacco  advertising  have  defi- 
nite themes  and  imagery  which  have  a  ca- 
pacity or  tendency  to  deceive.  The  dramatic 
increases  in  children  and  even  adolescents 
using  tobacco  products  are  a  by-product  of 
these  themes.  A  tragic  example  includes  a 
recent  survey  in  the  Arkansas  elementary 
schools.  The  survey  found  that  5%  of  boys 
in  kindergarten  chew  tobacco  or  use  snuff. 

This  bill  is  an  important  first  step  in  rid- 
ding the  American  Uxpayers  of  paying  for 
the  costs  of  smoking  and  chewing. 

Currently,  the  tax  code  allows  tobacco 
companies  to  deduct  advertising  and  promo- 
tion costs  as  a  business  expense.  These  de- 
ductions amount  to  over  $2.7  billion  a  year 
for  advertising  and  promotional  activities 
such  as  distributing  free  samples  and  cou- 
pons, and  sponsoring  sweepstakes  and  sport- 
ing events.  Not  only  do  taxpayers  subsidize 
the  promotion  of  tobacco  products,  but  an 
unwilling  citizenry  also  pays  the  enormous 
health  costs  and  the  cosU  of  lost  productivi- 
ty due  to  tobacco  usage. 

In  light  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  of 
the  harmful  effects  of  tobacco  products,  we 
see  no  justification  to  continue  the  federal 
tax  deduction  for  advertising  and  promoting 
tobacco  products.  A  federal  policy  which 
supports  tobacco  products  while  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  must  esUblish  programs 
to  deal  with  the  adverse  health  effecU  of 
smoking  is  not  only  inconsistent  but  also 
difficult  to  justify  in  a  time  when  most  fed- 
eral programs  are  being  cut  and  many 
others  eliminated.  We  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse H.R.  3950  and  S.  1950  as  a  beginning 
step  to  make  cigarette  manufacturers  pay 
the  full  costs  of  marketing  their  deadly 
product. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Tobacco  is  the 
single  biggest  health  hazard  facing 
this  country.  Virtually  all  scientific 
evidence  recognizes  the  dangers  of  to- 
bacco. According  to  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  more  than  300.000 
people  die  from  smoking  every  year. 
Smoking  contributes  to  30  percent  of 
deaths  due  to  cancer  and  to  25  percent 
of  coronary  heart  disease  in  this  coun- 
try. 

And,  Mr.  President,  cigarettes  are 
not  the  only  problem.  Smokeless  to- 
bacco causes  serious  health  problems, 
including  cancer,  periodontal  bone  de- 
struction, tooth  abrasion  and  gingival 
recission.  The  American  Cancer  Socie- 
ty estimates  that  10  percent  of  the 
9,500  oral  cancer  deaths  in  this  coun- 
try are  attributable  to  smokeless  to- 
bacco. The  World  Health  Organization 
last  year  concluded  that  there  is  a 


direct  link  between  the  use  of  snuff 
and  cancer. 

The  health  costs  of  tobacco  are  also 
large.  According  to  studies  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  SUtistics  and 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 
$12  to  $35  billion  a  year  is  spent  on 
medical  care  for  people  whose  illnesses 
result  from  smoking. 

Mr.  President,  some  argue  that,  be- 
cause tobacco  use  is  declining,  we 
should  not  be  so  worried  about  the 
health  effects  of  this  product.  This 
just  doesn't  hold  up.  The  decline  In  to- 
bacco use  has  not  been  dramatic— the 
deaths  from  smoking  have  been.  There 
has  been  only  a  modest  reduction  in 
per  capita  cigarette  consumption— a  10 
percent  decline  since  the  1950's— and 
there  has  not  been  a  sizeable  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  people  who 
smoke,  relative  to  30  years  ago.  In  the 
1950s  roughly  half  of  men  and  a  quar- 
ter of  women  were  smokers.  Now. 
about  a  third  of  both  men  and  women 
smoke. 

While  cigarette  consimiption  has  de- 
clined somewhat  in  recent  years,  the 
use    of    smokeless    tobacco    has    in- 
creased. The  American  Cancer  Society 
estimates  that  22  million  Americans  in 
1980  used  smokeless  tobacco.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Ubrary  of  Congress,  per 
capita  consiunption  of  snuff  among 
males  18  and  over  has  increased  60 
percent  since  1978.  Surveys  show  that 
in  Colorado,  25  percent  of  the  male 
high  school  students  use  smokeless  to- 
bacco daily;  in  Oklahoma.  22  percent; 
in  Texas,  20  percent.  The  Texas  study 
shows  that  55  percent  of  the  chewers 
started  before  their  twelfth  birthday. 
Incredibly,  in  Oklahoma,  even  7  per- 
cent of  the  third  graders  use  smoke- 
less  tobacco.   We   are   talking   about 
small  children  using  a  life-threatening 
product.  The  thought  is  appalling. 

Thirty  years  ago.  the  debate  was 
over  whether  tobacco  consumption 
represented  a  serious  health  hazard. 
Today,  everyone  agrees— everyone, 
that  is,  except  the  tobacco  manufac- 
turers—that tobacco  is  a  killer.  The 
debate  has  turned  to  defining  the 
proper  Federal  role  in  discouraging 
the  use  of  tobacco. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Government 
has  conflicting  policies: 

We  spend  billions  on  health  research 
in  an  effort  to  help  the  millions  af- 
flicted by  tobacco-related  diseases,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  provide  subsidies 
to  farmers  to  grow  tobacco. 

We  place  labels  on  tobacco  products 
warning  people  of  the  direct  link  be- 
tween use  and  illness,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  allow  the  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes to  drop  in  real  terms  by  nearly 
50  percent  over  the  decades,  reducing 
the  disincentive  to  smoke. 

Lastly,  we  spend  millions  on  public 
health  campaigns  to  warn  people  of 
the  dangers  of  tobacco,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  allow  tobacco  manufac- 


turers to  write  off  billions  of  dollars  in 
advertising  expenses  that  are  aimed  at 
encouraging  people  to  smoke  or  use 
smokeless  tobacco, 

Mr.  President,  the  Government 
should  speak  with  one  voice  on  this 
problem.  I  believe  that  voice  should 
unequivocally  say,  "Smoking  will 
harm  you."  We  need  tougher  labelling 
requirements  and  more  public  infor- 
mation on  the  health  effects  of  smok- 
ing or  chewing  tobacco.  We  need  to  in- 
crease the  excise  taxes  on  these  prod- 
ucts as  a  greater  disincentive  to  smoke 
and  chew.  And  the  Government 
should  eliminate  the  incentives  that 
are  in  the  current  tax  code  that  help 
tobacco  companies  promote  their 
product. 

The  industry  argues  that  tobacco 
ads  are  not  intended  to  recruit  new 
smokers  but  simply  to  get  people  who 
already  smoke  to  switch  brands.  I 
think  that  is  hogwash.  Mr.  President! 
What  is  the  message  behind  a  televi- 
sion ad  on  smokeless  tobacco  portray- 
ing an  athlete  enjoying  a  "pinch  be- 
tween his  cheek  and  gum?"  What  is 
the  message  behind  billboards  and 
magazine  ads  that  portray  young,  suc- 
cessful, athletic,  and  attractive 
models? 

Americans— particularly  yoimg 

Americans— are  bombarded  with  to- 
bacco ads.  Tobacco  is  this  Nation's 
most  heavily  advertised  consimier 
product,  costing  over  $2  billion  a  year. 
Cigarette  ads  represent  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  all  newspaper  and  magazine 
ads  and  almost  half  of  all  outdoor  ad- 
vertising. 

Mr.  President,  smoking  is  not  glam- 
orous. It  does  not  make  you  attractive. 
It  will  not  help  you  live  a  long  or  ath- 
letic life.  Ads  imply  that  this  is  the 
case,  and  it  simply  is  not.  It  is  doubtful 
that  we  can  stop  tobacco  manufactur- 
ers from  advertising,  but  we  can  elimi- 
nate the  taxpayer  subsidy  to  the  in- 
dustry, which  amounts  to  almost  $1 
billion  a  year,  for  this  purpose. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  legislation 
to  disallow  as  a  business  expense  the 
advertising  expenses  associated  with 
tobacco  products,  including  smokeless 
tobacco.  The  tax  subsidy  to  tobacco 
manufacturers  dwarfs  the  Federal  out- 
lays that  are  expended  on  deterring 
tobacco  use.  The  Federal  Government 
should  be  speaking  with  one  voice.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  continue  to  subsidize  this  prod- 
uct. 


WE  MUST  NOT  FORGET  SOVIET 
JEWS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  con- 
cerned people  throughout  the  world 
watched  their  television  sets  with  pro- 
found Joy  as  Soviet  dissident  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  walked  across  an  East 
German  bridge  to  freedom.  Shchar- 
ansky—who  now  prefers  to  use  his 
Hebrew  name,  Natan— had  been  un- 


justly persecuted  and  then  imprisoned 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  for  13  years. 
His  sole  so-called  crime  was  his  refusal 
to  be  silent  on  matters  of  human 
rights,  including  the  right  of  Jews  to 
practice  their  religion  without  fear  of 
persecution.  Natan's  courageous  strug- 
gle inside  the  Soviet  Union  was  mir- 
rored by  the  efforts  of  his  wife,  Avltal, 
who  spread  the  message  of  her  htis- 
band's  plight  throughout  the  world. 
Finally,  after  years  of  suffering,  the 
Shcharanskys'  dual  ordeal  has  ended. 
They  have  finally  been  reunited  and 
are  living  safely  in  Israel, 

As  encouraging  as  this  news  is,  Mr, 
President,  we  in  Congress  and  all  who 
support  human  rights  cannot  be  lulled 
into  thinking  that  the  fight  is  over. 
The  fight  for  Soviet  Jews  and,  in  fact, 
for  religious  freedom  for  every  Soviet 
citizen,  is  far  from  over.  According  to 
the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  today  there  are  some  15,000 
Soviet  Jewish  "refuseniks."  A  refuse- 
nik  is  a  Soviet  Jew  who  has  applied  to 
emigrate  but  has  been  turned  down  on 
some  spurious  grounds.  There  is  firm 
evidence  that  at  least  400,000  Jews 
have  initiated  the  emigration  process 
by  requesting  a  letter  of  invitation 
from  Israel.  Although  these  individ- 
uals have  not  yet  been  officially  re- 
fused permission  to  emigrate,  for  one 
reason  or  another  their  applications 
are  in  a  state  of  limbo.  The  official 
Soviet  statistic  for  the  number  of  Jews 
in  the  U.S.S.R,  is  1,8  million  while 
United  States  sources  estimate  there 
are  some  2  million  Soviet  Jews.  There 
is  no  telling  how  many  of  these  indi- 
viduals would  like  to  emigrate  if  they 
could. 

My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
anyway  you  look  at  it,  a  vast  number 
of  Soviet  Jews  are  in  essence  being 
held  prisoners  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  Incumbent  upon  those  of  us  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  an 
open  society  to  speak  out  on  their 
behalf. 

Elie  Weisel,  author  of  a  firsthand 
report  on  Soviet  Jewry  called  "The 
Jews  of  Silence,"  recently  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent op-ed  piece  entitled  "What 
Shcharansky  Means  to  the  World."  In 
his  article  Dr.  Weisel  reminds  us  that 
what  hurts  victims  most  is  not  the  cru- 
elty of  the  oppressor  but  the  silence  of 
the  bystander, 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  truth  that 
we  would  do  well  to  remember  as  we 
go  about  our  hectic  day-to-day  sched- 
ules here  in  the  Senate.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Elle  Weisel's  op-ed 
piece  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19, 1986) 

What  Shcharansky  Means  to  the  Woru>— 

Others  Need  Help 

(By  EHle  Wiesel) 

Decent  people  everywhere  are  elated,  cele- 
brating the  release  of  Anatoly  B.  Shchar- 


ansky—let  us  call  him  by  his  new  Hebrew 
name,  Natan— from  Soviet  prisons.  This  Is 
understandable:  It  is  their  victory  as  much 
as  his.  But  in  our  exultation  we  forget 
Vladimir  Slepak-and  that  is  both  ethically 
regrettable  and  politically  dangerous. 

Shcharansky  is  a  heroic  Jew  whose  false 
arrest  and  condemnation  mobilized  millions 
of  citizens  and  their  leaders.  The  efforts  on 
his  behalf  were  unprecedented  In  scope  and 
intensity.  TTiey  covered  scores  of  countries 
on  five  contlnenU.  With  his  wife.  Avltal,  we 
knocked  on  every  door,  moved  every  stone, 
invoked  every  argument.  Rallies  were  held, 
high  officials  approached,  protests  made, 
petitions  signed,  vigils  encouraged:  If  ever 
we  felt  that  we  had  done  everything  In  our 
power  for  an  Imprisioned  man.  It  was  for 
Shcharansky. 

Jews  and  non-Jews  alike,  rabbis  and 
priests,  politicians  and  scholars,  statesmen 
and  schoolchildren  all  did  their  duty.  The 
reward?  When  President  Reagan  added  his 
voice  to  ours  at  the  summit  meeting  In 
Geneva,  the  Kremlin  finally  yielded  to  the 
accumulated  pressure.  Shcharansky  is  free, 
and  the  pictures  of  his  arrival  In  Jerusalem 
bring  tears  of  joy  to  our  eyes. 

But  what  about  Vladimir  Slepak?  What 
about  Yuri  Orlov  and  Alexander  Lemer? 
Ida  Nudel  and  losif  Begun,  what  about 
them?  All  those  brave  "refuseniks"  and  dis- 
sidents—people condemned  to  live  as  official 
pariahs  In  fear  and  trembling,  condemned 
to  undergo  endless  ordeals  while  they  wait 
for  signs  that  are  always  obscure  and  for 
visas  that  never  come— should  they  not  be 
remembered,  too?  Many  have  si>ent  years  In 
jail,  others  In  labor  camps,  still  others  are 
subjected  to  daily  harassment,  humiliation 
and  threats:  Without  our  support,  without 
our  solidarity,  they  could  not  carry  on. 

Let  us  remember:  What  hurts  the  victim 
most  Is  not  the  cruelty  of  the  oppressor  but 
the  silence  of  the  bystander.  Russian  Jews, 
refuseniks  and  dissidenu,  Andrei  D.  Sak- 
harov  as  well  as  Leonid  Volvovsky— they  all 
count  on  us.  Do  they  count  for  us? 

I  choose  to  evoke  Vladimir  Slepak's  case, 
because,  like  Shcharansky.  he  Is  someone 
special.  He  was  singled  out  already  in  the 
early  1960's  because  he  was  the  first,  or  one 
of  the  first,  to  teach  Hebrew  and  Jewish  his- 
tory, the  first  to  organize  courses  for  young 
jews  In  search  of  their  Identity  and  culture, 
the  first  whose  erudition  and  determination 
presented  a  powerful  challenge  to  Soviet 
dictatorship  and  Its  policy  of  fear  and  Isola- 
tion. 

Many  refuseniks  see  In  him  an  older 
brother,  a  spiritual  guide.  Whenever  fortu- 
nate ones,  exit  visa  in  hand,  left  for  Israel, 
he  accompanied  them  to  the  airport  to  bid 
them  farewell:  he  watched  them  leave,  then 
returned  home.  That  happened  again  and 
again,  month  after  month,  year  after  year. 
Slepak  always  remained  behind.  Why?  Who 
knows.  Perhaps  because  he  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  himself  free,  the  Soviet  authorities 
wish  him  to  be  the  last  to  go. 

Hence  this  appeal:  Now  that  Shcharansky 
is  out,  let  It  be  Slepak's  turn.  Let  us  mobilize 
our  energies,  our  contracts,  our  professional 
connections,  our  academic  links,  our  eco- 
nomic resources.  Let  us  mobilize  our  passion 
and  our  anger  on  his  behalf.  And  on  behalf 
of  all  the  others  who  Implore  us  to  use  our 
freedom  for  the  sake  of  theirs.  Let  us  be 
l>old  and  imaginative.  Why  not  organize  a 
mass  rally  In  Washington?  Would  It  not  be 
right  to  follow  the  civil  rights  march  of  the 
1980's  with  a  human  rights  inarch  In  the 
1980-s? 
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What's  at  stake  is  not  only  the  freedom 
and  the  hope  of  the  refuseniks  and  other 
dissidents.  Our  honor  is  also  at  stake. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  SOVIET 
DEFECTOR 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  24,  1986.  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  Humphrey,  placed 
a  statement  in  the  Record  which  re- 
counted five  questions  which  the  New 
York  SUte  Bar  Association  claimed  as 
"remaining  to  be  answered"  in  the  in- 
cident involving  the  potential  Soviet 
defector.  Miroslav  Medvid.  Senator 
Humphrey  emphasized  that  the  exist- 
ence of  these  "unanswered"  questions 
reinforced  the  need  for  a  special  panel 
on  asylum.  I  would  wish  to  respond  to 
the  "unanswered"  questions,  and  dem- 
onstrate that  there  are  indeed  specific 
answers  for  each  and  every  one. 

Most  of  the  following  answers  to  the 
questions  were  extracted  from  the  two 
hearings  that  the  Immigration  Sub- 
committee has  already  held  on  the 
Medvid  incident:  one  on  November  5, 

1985.  and  the  other  on  February  5. 

1986.  In  addition,  the  chief  counsel  of 
the  Immigration  Subcommittee  re- 
cently traveled  to  New  Orleans  and 
interviewed  nearly  every  person— 
whether  private  citizen  or  Govern- 
ment official— who  had  had  some  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Medvid.  either  during 
the  initial  Border  Patrol  interview  of 
Medvid  or  the  subsequent  reinterview 
process  led  by  the  State  Department. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  this  informa- 
tion with  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  be  interested,  and  I  would  antici- 
pate their  suggestions  concerning  any 
future  witnesses  that  they  might  wish 
to  question.  Interested  Members  need 
only  advise  me.  and  I  will  respond 
promptly.  This  is  my  duty  as  chairman 
of  the  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  Subcommittee,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  carry  it  out.  However. 
I  fail  to  see  what  possible  need  there 
could    be    to    create    an    additional 

•panel"  and  expend  $300,000  or  more 
from  the  Senate  budget  in  these  times 
of  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  and  gen- 
eral budget  austerity.  Perhaps  my  col- 
leagues might  share  that  view. 

The    questions    of    the    New    York 
State   Bar   Association   follow,   along 

'^MU'l  Whf  w£^  Mr.  Medvid  twice  re- 
turned to  his  ship  against  his  will  and 
despite  a  request  for  asylum? 

Answer.  Medvid  was  returned  once 
to  his  ship  by  the  U.S.  Government 
against  his  will.  According  to  the 
border  patrolmen  involved,  Medvid 
was  returned  because  the  border  pa- 
trolmen did  not  understand  his  an- 
swers to  their  questions  as  being  a  re- 
quest for  political  asylum.  The  INS 
agents  were  told  by  the  interpreter 
that  he  did  not  want  to  return  to  his 
ship,  but  they  were  also  told  that 
Medvid  had  said  "No"  to  their  inquiry 
about  whether  or  not  he  was  request- 


ing political  asylum.  The  interpreter 
later  explained  that  Medvid  had  un- 
derstood "asylum"  to  mean  "mental 
asylum."  and  stated  that  she  reiterat- 
ed to  the  border  patrolmen  that  he  did 
not  want  to  return  to  his  ship.  While 
the  report  of  deportable  alien,  filled 
out  by  the  border  patrolmen,  noted 
that  Medvid  did  not  wish  to  return  be- 
cause of  "political  and  moral  reasons." 
the  border  patrolmen  still  felt  this  was 
not  an  explicit  request  for  asylum  and 
that,  therefore.  Medvid  had  no  further 
rights  to  remain  in  the  country.  As  the 
border  patrolmen  expressed,  no  "ship 
jumper"  desires  to  return  to  his  ship, 
and  the  Border  Patrol  return  many 
dozens  each  year  "against  their  will." 
They   did   not   expect   Medvid   to   be 
pleased   about    being   sent    back,    al- 
though the  border  patrolmen  had  no 
way  of  knowing  that  he  jumped  into 
the  Mississippi  a  second  time— since  on 
that  occasion  a  "shipping  agent"  was 
solely  responsible   for  the   return   of 
Medvid  to   the  Marshal  Konev.  The 
border  patrolmen  also  asked  the  ship- 
ping agent  to  notify  them  if  there  was 
a  problem  in  returning  Medvid  to  his 

vessels 

Second.  Why  did  an  American  ship- 
ping agent  assist  in  Medvid's  return  to 
the  Marshal  Konev'?  Moreover,  when 
Medvid  leaped  a  second  time  from  the 
launch  which  was  bringing  him  back 
to  the  Marshal  Konev.  why  did  the 
agent  return  to  the  Marshal  Konev 
and  obtain  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
Soviet  seamen,  who  allegedly  l>eat 
Medvid.  shackled  him.  and  dragged 
him  back  on  the  ship  kicking  and 
screaming? 

Answer.  It  is  customary  for  foreign 
ships  in  American  ports  to  employ  an 
American  shipping  agent  in  order  to 
assist  them  in  all  of  their  business 
matters.  This  is  encouraged  because  it 
insures  there  is  someone  in  the  local 
area  who  will  have  some  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  the  bills  incurred  by 
the  foreign  ship  ashore  are  paid.  It  is 
standard  procedure  for  a  border  pa- 
trolmen  to   call   the   shipping   agent 
when  a  ship-jumping  crewman  needs 
to  be  returned.  When  Medvid  jumped 
from  the  laimch  as  he  was  being  re- 
turned   by    the    shipping    agent,    the 
shipping  agent  had  in  his  hands  an 
order  from  the  Border  Patrol  requir- 
ing the  shipping  agent  and  the  master 
of  the  ship  to  take  control  of  Medvid 
and  see  to  it  that  he  was  deported. 
Technically,  it  was  improper  for  the 
Soviet  first  mate  to  bring  additional 
Soviet  crewmen  ashore,  but  interviews 
with  the  shipping  agent's  employees 
present   at   the   scene    indicate   that 
Medvid   was   not    'beaten"   by   these 
people,  and  that  they  'shackled  him  ' 
with  a  strip  of  plastic  that  was  sup- 
plied to  them. 

Third.  Despite  knowledge  of  drugs 
used  upon  Medvid,  why  did  the  Ameri- 
can physician  who  subsequently  exam- 
ined him  not  order  blood  and  urine 


tests  to  see  if  drugs  were  currently  in 
his  system? 

Answer.     As    noted    in     testimony 
before  the  Immigration  Subcommittee 
on  February  5.  1986.  blood  and  urine 
tests  merely  disclose  whether  there  is 
a  residue  of  drugs  in  the  system.  Both 
doctors  understood  there  were  drugs 
in    Medvid's   system.    However,    they 
were  interested  not  in  the  presence  of 
drugs,  but  whether  or  not  the  person 
about  to  be  interviewed  was  intoxicat- 
ed by  these  drugs,  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  them  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  make  a  rational 
decision  concerning  political  asylum. 
The  doctors  noted  that  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  person  is  under  the 
influence  of  drugs,  observations  must 
be  made  of  the  heart  rate,  breathing, 
movement  of  the  eyes,  and  any  indica- 
tions of  a  "blunted  effect'  in  personal- 
ity—an apparent  dulling  of  the  senses, 
and  slow   or   irrational   responses   to 
questions.  Both  doctors  testified  that 
there  were  no  symptoms  indicating  in- 
toxication from  the  drugs  earlier  ad- 
ministered to  Medvid  by  the  Soviet 
doctor. 

Fourth.  Why  did  the  American  phy- 
sician not  conduct  a  physical  examina- 
tion of  Medvid's  left  arm.  which  was 
bandaged  from  the  base  of  the  fingers 
up  to  the  armpit?  Why  did  the  physi- 
cian not  include  an  analysis  of  the 
slash  marks  on  Medvid's  finger  tips, 
and  the  gradations  of  eechymosis  on 
Medvid's  right  and  left  arm? 

Answer.  Medvid's  left  arm  was  not 
"bandaged  from  the  base  of  the  fin- 
gers up  to  the  armpit."  but  rather  ban- 
daged from  the  base  of  the  fingers  to 
the  middle  of  the  forearm.  In  addition, 
the  Navy  doctor  did  examine  Medvid's 
left  arm  and  described  both  the  cut 
and  the  stitches  in  it.  He  specifically 
removed  the  dressing  on  the  wound 
during  his  second  examination  of  Mr. 
Medvid   to  make   these  observations. 
He  also  mentioned  the  superficial  cuts 
on  Medvid's  fingertips  and  the  bruises 
on  his  upper  forearm,  and  told  the 
subcommittee  that  the  cut  on  the  arm 
and  the  cuts  on  the  fingertips  were 
compatible  with  both  the  Soviet  cap- 
tains  statement  that  he  broke  a  light 
fixture  and  used  the  glass  to  cut  his 
arm,  and  Medvid's  statement  during 
his  interview  that  he  accidentally  cut 
himself  when  he  broke  the  light  fix- 
ture. The  doctor  also  felt  that  the 
bruises  on  the  arm  were  compatible 
with  the  force  that  was  used  when  he 
was  restrained  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  carried  back  by  his  fellow 
crewmen. 

Fifth.  How  did  the  Air  Force  psychi- 
atrist reach  the  conclusion  that 
Medvid  jumped  for  the  "glitter  and 
gusto,"  and  that  he  had  no  real  desire 
for  political  asylum  In  this  country? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  psychiatrist 
reached  this  conclusion  because  the 
evidence    showed    that    Medvid    had 
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done  little,  if  any,  planning  for  his  de- 
fection attempt,  and  that  he  apparent- 
ly had  given  no  serious  thought  as  to 
the  consequences— Including  the  con- 
sequences to  his  family  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  the  very  real  possibility  that 
he  might  never  be  able  to  see  them 
again.  One  of  the  persons  to  see 
Medvid  on  the  first  night  he  was 
ashore  was  a  harbor  police  captain 
named  Patricia  Majors,  who  said  her 
background  was  in  psychology.  With- 
out knowing  what  the  Air  Force  psy- 
chiatrist would  later  report,  she  ad- 
vised the  chief  counsel  of  the  Immi- 
gration Subcommittee  that,  after 
spending  20  minutes  with  Medvid.  she 
wondered  if  he  was  really  seeking  po- 
litical asylum.  She  stated  that  those 
who  do  so  at  least  contemplate  in  ad- 
vance hpw  to  ask  for  it  in  a  way  that 
can  be  understood.  Instead,  she  said 
that  he  went  from  acting  silly  to  be- 
coming angry,  and  she  even  speculated 
that  he  thought  it  was  all  a  joke  when 
he  made  some  "juvenile  sexual  ges- 
tures" in  the  harbor  police  headquar- 
ters. The  Air  Force  psychiatrist  later 
noted  a  derisive  mood  in  Mr.  Medvid's 
actions  when  he  made  sexual  gestures 
during  the  psychiatric  examination 
that  took  place  in  the  U.S.  naval  facili- 
ty. 

This  question,  in  addition,  miscon- 
strues the  role  of  the  Air  Force  psychi- 
atrist at  the  reinterview  of  Mr. 
Medvid.  The  intent  of  the  psychiatric 
interview  was  not  to  establish  the  mo- 
tivation for  Mr.  Medvid's  earlier  defec- 
tion attempt,  but  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  he  was  mentally  and  phys- 
ically competent  to  make  a  decision  at 
the  present  time  on  whether  he  de- 
sired to  claim  asylimi. 

I  invite  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
interested  in  this  matter  to  study  the 
prepared  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
that  have  appeared  at  the  subconunit- 
tee  hearings,  and  I  will  publish  the 
complete  hearing  records  compiled  at 
these  hearings  in  as  swift  a  manner  as 
is  possible.  If  further  questions  arise.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  try  to  answer  them 
or  have  the  subcommittee  staff  inves- 
tigate further  into  it.  However.  I 
surely  feel  that  this  matter  can  be  re- 
solved within  the  existing  Senate 
structures  and  does  not  require  a  "spe- 
cial panel  on  asylum"  to  expend  an  ad- 
ditional $300,000  of  the  Senate's  scarce 
resources  in  order  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion that  we  are  already  quite  capable 
of  making. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FUNDS  FOR  OFFICE  OF  JUVE- 
NILE JUSTICE  AND  DELIN- 
QUiSfCY  PREVENTION 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  floor  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  hearing  which  has  Just 
been  concluded  of  the  Subconunittee 
on  Juvenile  Justice  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  This  hearing.  I  be- 
lieve, raises  fundamental  questions  of 
great  importance  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  because  of 
the  conclusive  evidence,  as  disclosed  at 
this  hearing,  of  a  pattern  of  illegal  im- 
poundment by  the  executive  branch  in 
disregarding  the  law  on  expenditures 
for  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  more  than 
5  months  in  fiscal  year  1986.  and  vital 
programs  for  Juvenile  justice  and  de- 
linquency prevention  are  not  being 
funded  as  Congress  has  mandated  and 
as  the  President  has  concurred  in  sign- 
ing Into  law  on  December  13.  1985. 
fiscal  year  1986  appropriations  provid- 
ing for  funding  of  $70,282  million  for 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention. 

What  has  happened.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  there  was  an  Informal  freeze 
put  Into  effect  on  Juvenile  Justice  In 
mid-December,  and  the  Senate  passed 
a  resolution  on  December  19,  1985,  by 
unanimous  consent  disapproving  that 
informal  freeze.  What  has  followed 
since  is  a  submission  of  a  rescission  re- 
quest on  February  5,  1986,  but  In  the 
Interim  there  has  been  a  cut-off  on 
funding  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention,  pre- 
venting these  vital  programs  from 
going  forward. 

Mr.  President,  the  Impoimdment 
Control  Act  Is  plain  In  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  lacks  the  authority  to  cut 
off  funding  on  its  own  Initiative  where 
funding  has  been  mandated  by  Con- 
gress. There  are  provisions  imder  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  for  a  rescis- 
sion request  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  If  not  approved  by  Congress 
within  45  days,  then  that  rescission  re- 
quest does  not  take  effect. 

But  absent  such  a  rescission  request, 
the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, stated  simply,  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  stop  the  fimdlng 
which  has  been  mandated  by  law.  This 
principle  has  been  eloquently  ex- 
pressed in  a  short  statement  of  legisla- 
tive history  and  I  shall  quote  from  a 
very  brief  part  of  that,  under  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act,  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  Public  Law  93-344.  as  ap- 
pears on  page  3471.  as  follows: 

A  final  but  most  important  trouble  spot 
has  been  the  unprecedented  Impoundment 
of  funds  by  the  President.  Although  he 
claims  that  such  impoundments  are  neces- 
sary because  of  defects  in  the  congressional 
budget  process,  no  such  power  is  accorded 
the  President  by  Constitution  or  law. 

In  earlier  hearings  on  anti-impoundment 
measures,  distinguished  and  knowledgable 
witnesses  charged  that  the  President  has 


overstepped  hi*  authority.  The  executive 
branch  has  unilaterally  set  aside  congres- 
sionally  approved  programs  it  deems  less 
worthy  than  others  and  nullified  national 
policies  esublished  by  Congress.  Critics 
assert  that  by  these  acts  the  executive 
branch  has  encroached  upon  the  legitimate 
role  of  Congress  in  establishing  spending 
priorities,  eroded  Congress'  constitutional 
and  vital  power  of  the  purse,  upset  the  deli- 
cate constitutional  balance  of  powers  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  aggrandized  executive  power,  ex- 
ercised an  item  veto  never  authorized  by 
Congress,  and  created  chaos  in  the  oper- 
ations of  State  and  local  govemment«. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  precisely  what 
has  occurred  with  respect  to  the  fund- 
ing in  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

Witnesses  testified  today  that  the 
cutoff  or  freeze  of  funds  was  put  into 
effect  In  mid-December  of  1985.  al- 
though the  request  for  rescission  was 
not  filed  imtll  February  5.  1986,  and 
no  action  was  taken  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  until  Janu- 
ary 7.  The  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  Administrator  Alfred  S. 
Regnery.  conceded  that  there  may 
have  been  a  rescission  or  freeze  for  2 
or  3  days  In  December. 

The  evidence.  Mr.  President,  as  de- 
veloped at  the  hearing  today,  was  con- 
clusive that  the  freeze  was  for  a  much 
longer  period  of  time,  and  that  in  fact 
the  freeze  has  been  In  effect  for  3 
months  on  the  backbone  of  the  pro- 
grams amounting  to  approximately 
$43  million  of  funds  for  State  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
programs. 

This  Senator  questioned  Administra- 
tor Regnery  on  the  legality  of  a  freeze 
for  even  2  or  3  days.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  legality  in  an  illegal  freeze 
simply  becaiise  it  is  for  2  or  3  days  or 
any  period  of  time  which  some  may 
consider  to  be  relatively  brief.  There  Is 
no  Justification  for  a  violation  of  law 
for  2  or  3  days  or  for  2  or  3  minutes  or 
for  2  or  3  seconds.  There  are  disas- 
trous acts  which  can  be  accomplished 
In  the  course  of  2  or  3  seconds  let 
alone  2  or  3  days,  and  to  say  that  an  Il- 
legal freeze  Is  not  Illegal  because  it 
lasts  only  for  2  or  3  days  is  to  say  In 
this  context  that  you  can  be  a  little  bit 
pregnant.  But  the  admission  of  Ad- 
ministrator Regnery  is  plain  on  the 
record  that  there  has  been  Illegal 
action  In  cutting  off  these  funds  and  It 
goes  far  beyond,  as  I  say,  the  2  or  3 
days.  It  really  goes  to  a  period  of  3 
months. 

A  very  distinguished  list  of  witnesses 
testified  at  today's  hearing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Ms.  A.L.  Carlisle,  chairman  of 
the  National  Coalition  of  State  Juve- 
nile Justice  Advisory  Groups,  elaborat- 
ed upon  very  vital  Juvenile  Justice  pro- 
grams which  are  being  curtailed,  such 
as  drug  therapy  programs,  alternatives 
to  Jail,  and  treatment  for  sexually 
abused  children.  Ms.  Carlisle  testified 
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about  complaints  received  from  many 
State  administrators  regarding  these 
vital  and  important  programs. 

Prof.  Marvin  Wolfgang,  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  Depart- 
ment of  Criminology  and  Law.  testi- 
fied about  the  consequences  of  the 
freeze  and  rescission  on  his  program. 

Mr.  Don  Mathis,  project  coordinator 
of  Centinela  Valley  Juvenile  Diversion 
Project  in  Inglewood,  Los  Angeles 
County.  California  gave  testimony  to 
simUar  effect  as  did  Mr.  Dean  Dixon, 
executive  director  of  Mid-Atlantic  As- 
sociation of  Youth  Services  in  Doyles- 
town.  PA.  ^      ,  „ 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  full 
impact  of  these  important  statements 
may  be  before  our  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  state- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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TiSTiMONY  or  A.L.  Carlisle,  Chairmam  op 
THE  Natiomal  Coalition  of  State  Jove- 
HiLE  Justice  Advisory  Groups 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
appear  before  you  today.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  thank  all  of  you.  in  person, 
for  all  of  your  efforts  to  ensure  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention  Act.  The  leadership  and  sup- 
port of  this  Subcommittee  has  been  crucial 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Act.  As  Chairman 
of  the  National  Coalition  of  State  Juvenile 
Justice  Advisory  Groups.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  share,  with  you, 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  states 
under  the  Act  and  the  impact  on  the  sUtes 
of  the  freeze  on  FY  1986  Juvenile  Justice 
funds  and  the  Presidents  request  to  rescind 
those  funds. 

The  JJDPA  provides  for  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal,  sute  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  Federal   Government   provides 
leadership,  direction,  assistance  and  some 
resources  to  assist  states  in  meeting  the 
mandates  of  the  Act  and  in  improving  their 
juvenile  justice  systems.  SUtes.  in  turn,  con- 
tribute their  own  resources  to  continue  ef- 
fective projects  begun  with  JJDP  funds  and 
to  implement  needed  changes  in  their  sys- 
tems. States  also  provide  leadership  and  di- 
rection, often  through  their  State  Advisory 
Groups,  which  are  responsible  for  develop- 
ing and  Implementing  comprehensive  sute- 
wide  plans,  coordinating  sUte  juvenile  jus- 
tice efforts,  distributing  JJDP  funds  and  ad- 
vocating for  new  and  expanded  services  for 
Juveniles  and  improvements  in  the  juvenile 
justice  system.  Decisions  on  the  use  of  these 
funds  are  based  on  priorities  esUblished  by 
the  State  Advisory  Groups  In  their  plans. 
Over  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Advisory  Group,  including  the  Chair,  must 
be  private  citizens,  i.e.,  not  employees  of 
Federal,  state  or  local  governments.  SAG 
members  must  have  experience  In  the  field 
of  juvenile  justice  or  fields  related  to  Juve- 
nile Justice.  Because  of  their  experience  and 
location  In  different  areas  of  their  sUtes, 
they  bring  with  them  the  concerns,  prob- 
lems and  issues  of  their  local  areas,  as  well 
as   their   broader   experience   within   their 
own  areas  of  expertise— state  youth-serving 
agencies,      private      non-profit      agencies, 
schools,  courts,  corrections,  businesses,  etc. 
Decisions,  in  regard  to  planning  and  funding 
priorities,  are  based  on  each  SAGs  assess- 


ment of  the  needs  within  Its  own  sUte.  This 
flexibility  enables  each  sUte  to  fulfill  the 
Intent  of  the  Act  in  the  way  most  suitable 

for''  ^  .    .. 

This  partnership,  which  has  worked  effec- 
tively for  11  years,  is  now  in  jeopardy.  With 
the  Administrations  request  to  rescind  the 
FY  1986  funds.  sUtes  find  themselves  in  a 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  position.  With  no 
warning  at  all.  the  FY  1986  funds  were  put 
"on  hold"  or  "frozen"  the  day  the  President 
signed  the  appropriations  bill.  SUtes  were 
unofficially  informed,  in  turn,  that  there 
was  a  freeze,  that  there  was  not  a  freeze, 
that  partial  awards  would  be  made,  that  no 
awards  would  be  made.  This  conflicting  in- 
formation came  from  both  the  Office  of  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  from  the  Department  of  Justice.  Slates 
were  not  officially  informed,  in  writing, 
until  February  12.  when  the  Administrator 
of  the  Office  sent  sUtes  a  letter  saying  that 
"FY  1986  Juvenile  Justice  Act  funds  are  cur- 
rently being  withheld,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
pending  a  decision  on  a  formal  rescission  re- 
quest contained  in  President's  Reagans  FY 
87  Budget". 

Formula  Grant  funds,  which  are  those 
funds  awarded  to  the  states,  were  frozen  in 
December,  and  none  of  those  funds  has 
been  awarded.  Some  OJJDP  funds,  howev- 
er, were  excluded  from  the  freeze.  Excluded 
funds  were  funds  for  alwut  six  discretionary 
projecU.  funded  with  special  emphasis 
funds:  funds  for  the  nonpartlcipatlng  sUtes: 
and  some  "emergency  funds  ".  It  U  not  clear 
why  funds  for  nonpartlcipatlng  sUtes  were 
not  frozen,  while  funds  for  participating 
sUtes  were.  It  is  also  not  clear  how  much 
money  was  left  unfrozen  for  "emergencies" 
nor  for  what  purpose  those  funds  will  be 
used.  A  decision  was  evidently  made  to 
honor  some  commitmenu  to  some  projects 
but  not  to  honor  commitments  to  the  states. 
Many  states  had  submitted  their  plans  to 
the  Office  for  approval  In  the  Fall,  before 
the  appropriations  bill  had  even  passed.  The 
Office  could  have  recognized  its  commit- 
ment to  the  sUtes  by  awarding  at  least  par- 
tial allocatiOHp  to  those  states  whose  plans 
had  been  submitted  and  approved. 

The  freeze  is  causing  extreme  disruption 
to  the  sUtes.  Five  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
have  already  passed.  By  the  time  states  find 
out  whether  or  not  they  will  receive  their 
FY  86  funds,  another  month  or  two  will 
have  passed.  When  sUtes  actually  receive 
their  funds,  assuming  the  rescission  request 
is  not  approved,  it  will  be  too  late  for  many 
projects,  which  are  already  cutting  back  or 
eliminating  programs.  The  freeze  has  also 
affected  the  planning  and  funding  processes 
by  delaying  planned  activities  and  the  start 
of  planned  projects.  ThU  freeze  and  rescis- 
sion request  happened  so  suddenly  and  so 
unexpectedly,  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
sUte  and  local  govemmenU  or  private  fund- 
ing sources  to  assist  In  or  assume  funding 
for    these    projects.    In    light    of    Gramm- 
Rudman.  sUtes  will  not  have  the  capability 
to  assume  the  costs  of  these  programs. 

In  Alabama,  most  of  the  projects  funded 
by  JJDP  funds  are  laying  people  off.  cutting 
back  services  and  borrowing  money  to  con- 
tinue operation  at  a  reduced  level.  If  Ala- 
bama does  not  receive  its  funds,  or  assur- 
ance that  it  will  receive  Its  funds,  by  the 
middle  of  this  month,  all  of  its  JJDP  pro- 
grams, which  serve  over  6000  youth,  will 
end.  Among  those  programs  are  27  residen- 
tial facilities,  serving  368  juveniles.  If  these 
facilities  close,  the  Juveniles  will  either  be 
"turned  loose"  or  placed  in  detention  facili- 


ties or  adult  jails.  There  are  no  other  facili- 
ties available.  To  think  that  the  sUte  wUl  be 
able  to  assume  the  additional  costs  of  these 
programs  is  ludicrous.  Alabama  estimates  It 
will  lose  »56  million  In  Federal  funds  with 
the  first  round  of  Granwn-Rudman.  With- 
out the  alternatives  to  Institutions.  sUtus 
offenders  could,  once  again,  be  placed  in 
Jails  because  there  Is  no  other  place  for 
them.  Removing  juveniles  from  jails  will 
become  Impossible. 

Virginia  will  lose  15  programs  June  30th  u 
its  FY  86  money  is  not  received.  All  its  pro- 
grams will  end  by  September  If  no  more 
JJDP  funds  are  received.  Virginia  has 
passed  enabling  legislation  to  require  the  re- 
moval of  Juveniles  from  Jails  but  has  not  ap- 
propriated the  money  to  implement  the  leg- 
islation. Instead,  the  state  was  relying  on 
the  FY  86  and  FY  87  JJDP  funds  to  demon- 
strate that  community-based  alternatives  to 
jails  will  work.  The  sUte  would  then  begin 
to  assume  the  costs  of  these  programs  on  a 
phased-ln  basis.  If  the  alternatives  cannot 
be  provided,  the  legislation  may  be  rescind- 
ed. In  order  to  begin  these  programs  as 
planned.  Virginia  needs  to  know  now.  If  the 
money  will  be  available.  The  development  of 
community-based  programs  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time,  effort,  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation by  many  people  and  agencies.  The 
groundwork  can  take  years.  If.  when  all  the 
pieces  are  finally  In  place,  the  funds  which 
were  promised  are  no  longer  available,  the 
entire  process  will  collapse.  Without  the  FY 
86  funds,  states  will  \>e  unable  to  fulfill  their 
commitments. 

In  MassachusetU.  four  projects  ran  out  of 
funds  at  the  end  of  December.  Of  these  four 
projecU.  two  are  no  longer  operating,  one 
has  received  a  loan  from  Community  Chest 
to  carry  it  for  a  few  months,  and  one  is  op- 
erating at  a  greatly-reduced  level  by  borrow- 
ing   funds    from    other    programs.    Four 
projects  ended  February  28.  and  four  will 
end    March    31st.    These    projects    include 
family-network  projects,  school  projects  and 
substance   abuse   prevention   projects,   and     • 
they  serve  thousands  of  young  people.  One 
of  these  projects  alone  affecU  4000  youth. 
All  but  one  of  MassachusetU'  21  projecU 
win  end  by  June  30.  There  Is  no  state  money 
available  to  continue  these  projecU.  Massa- 
chusetU also  needs  iU  administrative  money 
no  later  than  May  3.  in  order  to  continue 
the    Juvenile    justice    staff    necessary    to 
manage  the  JJDP  funds.  If  the  suff  were  to 
take  the  vacation  time  owed  them,  their 
funds  would  be  depleted  now. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  all  12  JJDP- 
funded  projecU  reached  the  end  of  their 
current     contracU     February     28.     These 
projecU.  which  Include  subsUnce  abuse  pre- 
vention, prevention  and  treatment  of  sexual 
abuse,  foster  care  services  and  training  and 
high-risk  offenders,  serve  about  5.900  youth 
and  provide  training  to  250  professionals 
and   volunteers.   By   using  every   available 
source  of  funds,  it  Is  possible  to  continue 
these  projecU  until  April  30th.  After  April 
30th.  there  will  be  no  money.  Washington 
needs  lU  money.  In  hand,  not  on  paper,  by 
April  30th.  If  these  projecU  are  to  be  contin- 
ued. One  of  these  projecU.  beg\m  last  year. 
treaU  sexually-abused  l)oys.  If  the  money  Is 
not  received  by  April  30th.  staff  will  be  ter- 
minated and  services  discontinued.  ParenU 
and  children  will  be  notified  that  treatment 
will  cease.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  refer  the 
children  and  families  to  another  program. 
There    isn't   one.    This    project    has    been 
unable  to  obtain  an  emergency  loan,  and  It 
Is  too  new  to  have  had  any  opportunity  to 
acquire  funding  from  other  sources.  New 


projecU.  approved  for  funding  to  begin  op- 
erations March  I.  will  obviously  not  begin. 

Kentucky  is  in  a  similar  situation.  Funds 
were  found  to  continue  U  projecU,  which 
would  have  ended  March  31,  for  a  few  more 
months.  However,  on  June  30,  26  projecU 
will  end:  on  August  31.  one  project  will  end: 
on  September  30.  27  projecU  will  end;  on 
Deceml)er  31.  six  projecU  will  end:  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  1987.  one  project  will  end.  There  are 
no  funds  available  to  continue  these 
projecU. 

If  Maine  does  not  receive  lU  FY  86  funds, 
all  of  lU  projecU.  Incluc*  ng  lU  pilot  Jail  re- 
moval projecU,  will  end  Two  of  the  three 
staff  positions,  which  support  the  State  Ad- 
visory Group,  would  be  eliminated.  There 
are  no  other  funds  available  to  continue 
these  projecU  at  this  time.  Arkansas  has  ten 
jail  removal  projecU  ready  to  begin,  as  do  a 
number  of  other  sUtes.  Many  sUtes  have 
flatly  sUted  that  the  freeze  on  funds  has 
made  It  Impossible  for  them  to  meet  the 
deadline  for  removal  of  Juveniles  from  jails. 
Other  states  have  said  that,  without  the  FY 
86  funds,  the  Jail  removal  Initiative  In  their 
states  will  slow  down  or  completely  end. 
Most  of  the  proJecu  In  all  the  sUtes  will 
end  11  the  FY  86  money  Is  not  received. 

In  order  to  receive  JJDP  funds.  sUtes 
must  develop  a  three-year  comprehensive 
plan.  These  plans  include  goals,  priorities 
and  ImplemenUtlon  strategies.  Programs 
are  funded  on  the  basis  of  these  state  plans, 
and  granu  are  often  awarded  for  18-month 
to  three-year  periods,  since  it  usually  takes 
at  least  that  long  for  a  program  to  prove  iU 
effectiveness  and  find  other  sources  of  fund- 
ing. Even  granU  awarded  for  one  year  are 
often  awarded  with  the  understanding  that 
continuation  funding  will  be  necessary  and 
will  be  available.  Without  such  assurances, 
programs  would  never  be  developed,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  their  worth  and 
obtain  continuation  funding  within  a  year. 
JJDP-funded  programs  have  a  high  percent- 
age of  being  continued  by  state,  local  and/or 
private  sources  of  funds.  Obtaining  other 
sources  of  funding  takes  time.  With  this 
freeze  and  rescission  request,  there  has  been 
no  time. 

State  Advisory  Groups  often  make  agree- 
menu  with  other  SUte  agencies  or  private 
providers  of  services  to  share  the  cosU  of 
beginning  new  programs,  with  sUte  and 
local  agencies  gradually  assuming  complete 
cosU.  These  agreemenU  are  not  quickly  ne- 
gotiated nor  are  they  quickly  fulfilled.  Most 
states  are  currently  implementing  the 
second  year  of  their  plans  and  are.  there- 
fore. In  the  middle  of  many  activities.  Agree- 
menU were  made  In  good  faith.  If  they  are 
not  fulfilled,  the  likelihood  of  future  agree- 
menU Is  slim. 

ImplemenUtlon  of  the  Act  requires  sys- 
tems changes  on  many  levels.  Such  change. 
If  It  occurs,  come  slowly,  and  it  can  take  a 
number  of  years.  For  example.  Pennsylva- 
nia has  been  trying  for  a  number  of  years  to 
esUbllsh  a  statewide  management  Informa- 
tion system.  The  SUte  Advisory  Group 
funded  a  demonstration  project  In  one 
county,  which  has  proved  to  be  very  effec- 
tive. Other  counties,  under  pressure  to  auto- 
mate, are  interested  In  using  the  same 
system  so  that  all  computers  and  software 
are  compatible.  Even  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  had  previously  been  reluctant 
to  become  Involved,  has  evidenced  an  Inter- 
est In  being  part  of  a  sUtewide  Information 
system.  The  FY  86  funds  were  to  be  used  to 
assist  In  the  effort  to  make  all  information 
systems  compatible.  Without  some  re- 
sources and  a  coordinated  effort,  possible 


through  the  use  of  JJDP  funds,  each  county 
may  develop  IU  own  system,  which  might 
not  be  compatible  with  the  systems  of  other 
counties.  Pennsylvania  has  other  regional 
and  sutewlde  programs  ready  to  begin, 
which  will  not  be  funded  without  JJDP 
funds. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  most  effective  use 
of  Federal  funds,  states  have  developed 
careful  granu  award  and  review  procedures. 
Many  sUtes  request  proposals  to  provide 
specific  services.  Several  states,  among  them 
Tennessee.  Vermont.  Georgia  and  New 
Jersey,  have  delayed  requesting  proposals 
because  of  the  uncerUlnty  of  FY  86  funds. 
These  delays  will  result  in  comparable 
delays  in  actually  awarding  funds  and  begin- 
ning planned  programs.  Deadlines,  includ- 
ing those  mandated  by  the  Act,  will  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  meet. 

Some  people  in  the  Administration  have 
sUted  that  the  sUtes  will  continue  their 
effort  In  regard  to  the  Act  and  the  funding 
of  programs  and  that  no  further  contribu- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government  Is 
needed.  This  sUtement  Is  not  true.  The  ex- 
amples above  from  a  sampling  of  states 
make  it  clear  that  states  simply  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  continue  these  programs  at 
this  time.  Chances  are  that  existing  sUte- 
funded  programs  will  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated because  of  Gramm-Rudman.  Without 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government, 
small  though  they  may  be.  the  entire  JJDP 
effort  Is  Jeopardized. 

Some  people  in  the  Administration  say 
that  the  goals  and  the  mandates  of  the  Act 
have  been  achieved,  and.  therefore,  the  Act 
is  no  longer  necessary.  This  statement  is 
also  not  true.  While  progress  has  most  defi- 
nitely been  made,  the  goals  and  mandates  of 
the  Act  have  not  been  met. 

Participation  in  the  Act  Is  voluntary,  and 
the  52  sUtes  and  territories,  which  current- 
ly participate  in  the  Act.  have  made  a  com- 
mitment to  meet  the  mandates  of  the  Act. 
There  are  43  states  and  territories  In  com- 
pliance with  the  deinstitutionalization  man- 
date of  the  Act.  More  information  Is  needed 
from  five  states  to  determine  If  they  are  in 
compliance.  Two  sUtes  have  been  found  not 
in  full  compliance,  and  one  state  Is  not  In 
substantial  compliance.  One  state  must 
demonstrate  progress,  which  it  has  done. 
There  are  33  sUtes  in  compliance  with  the 
mandate  to  separate  Juveniles  from  adulu. 
Ten  sUtes  are  making  progress,  and  more 
information  is  required  to  make  a  determi- 
nation on  six  other  sUtea.  One  sUte  is 
making  progress  but  must  demonstrate  com- 
pliance, and  two  states  are  making  no 
progress.  Data  on  the  jail  removal  mandate 
are  not  yet  available,  since  sUtes  will  not 
begin  to  report  this  Information  until  their 
1986  monitoring  reports. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  these  fig- 
ures are  based  on  the  monitoring  reporU 
from  the  sUtes.  which,  under  OJJDP  regu- 
lations, allow  for  cerUln  exceptions.  The  al- 
lowable exceptions— juveniles  held  in  jails 
under  six  hours,  status  offenders  held  under 
24  hours.  Juveniles  held  ouUlde  a  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area— are  not 
counted  for  purposes  of  monitoring  reporU. 
Even  if  all  states  were  found  to  be  in  compli- 
ance with  all  the  mandates,  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  the  intent  of  the  Act  would  be 
fully  met.  The  above  information  indicates 
that  we  still  have  much  to  accomplish. 
There  are  still  status  offenders  being  held 
in  Jails  and  Institutions.  There  are  still  some 
240.000  Juveniles  deUlned  In  our  Jails  every 
year,  and  many  of  those  are  not  separated 
from  adulU.  We  cannot  stop  our  efforU 
now. 


The  Act  Is  broader  than  IU  mandates.  It 
also  includes  prevention,  specific  activities 
and  programs,  coordination  of  Juvenile  jus- 
tice efforU  at  all  levels  of  government,  tm- 
provemenu  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  system 
itself.  These  efforU  are  ongoing.  Change 
does  not  come  easily  or  quickly  to  bureauc- 
racies or  systems.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  es- 
Ublish  credibility  with  the  number  of  enti- 
ties involved  In  and  with  the  juvenile  justice 
system  and  to  Institutionalize  new  ap- 
proaches. Until  such  time  as  Juvenile  delin- 
quency Is  no  longer  a  problem,  the  Act  will 
be  needed.  Only  with  the  concerted  efforU 
of  Federal.  sUte  and  local  govemmenU  and 
only  by  working  with  Juveniles  to  prevent 
them  from  entering  the  adult  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  or.  even  better,  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice system,  will  we  ever  make  an  Impact  on 
crime  in  this  country.  The  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  remains 
our  most  effective  mechanism  for  reducing 
juvenile  delinquency  and  improving  the 
quality  of  Justice  for  Juveniles. 

Testimony  or  Marvi^  E.  Woltcamo 

Widespread  agreement  exIsU  that  the 
only  method  appropriate  for  the  determina- 
tion of  delinquent  and  criminal  career  pa- 
rameters such  as:  age  at  onset  of  criminal 
behavior,  behavioral  antecedenu  of  criminal 
behavior,  the  seriousness  of  a  developing 
criminal  career,  the  effecu  of  various  inter- 
ventions on  subsequent  criminal  and  delin- 
quent behavior,  early  l)ehavior  and  delin- 
quency as  they  relate  to  adult  criminality, 
the  timing  of  inter\'ention  especially  as  re- 
lated to  the  aging  process  and  iU  effecu  on 
criminality,  early  childhood  and  youthful 
experiences  and  their  relationships  to  delin- 
quency and  criminality,  the  prediction  of 
subsequent  criminal  activity  from  prior  he- 
havior  and  so  on.  is  to  pursue  these  criminal 
policies  and  intellectually  relevant  concerns 
by  means  of  long-term  longitudinal  studies. 

Regardless  of  the  method,  attempU  to 
supply  this  kind  of  knowledge  from  less  ex- 
pensive and  time-consuming  techniques 
(simple  cross-sectional  analyses  of  synthe- 
sized cohoru  generated  by  cross-sectional 
designs)  have  been  inadequate.  Authentic 
longitudinal  birth  cohort  studies  have  been 
shovm  to  produce  the  only  truly  valid  be- 
havioral links  over  time  that  permit  causal 
sUtemenU  relevant  to  policy  decision- 
makers to  be  made  for  the  development  of 
strategies  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
delinquent  and  criminal  behavior. 

This  work  has  t>een  primarily  and  first  un- 
dertaken In  the  United  SUtes  at  the  Sellln 
Center.  In  addition,  and  just  as  Important, 
this  work  has  been  supported  exclusively  by 
OJJDP.  Owing  to  the  foresight  and  sus- 
tained interest  of  OJJDP  this  valid  criminal 
Justice  resource  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  developed.  However,  the  work  Is  far  from 
completed,  specifically  with  regard  to  the 
1958  Birth  Cohort  Study  and,  in  general, 
with  regard  to  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
Juvenile  delinquency.  Crime  continues  to  be 
a  major  problem  for  our  society.  In  fact.  In  a 
recent  survey  of  corporate  executives  under- 
taken In  Philadelphia,  over  60  percent  cited 
crime  as  the  major  factor  In  determining 
the  location  of  their  corporate  headquarters 
and  work  places. 

The  1958  Birth  Cohort  Study,  with  IU  yet 
to  be  accomplished  field  work  Interview 
survey.  Is  the  only  study  of  IU  type  and 
magnitude  now  underway  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Funding  loss  for  this  project  would 
bring  to  an  end  not  only  this  crucial  field 
work  on  crime  causation,  intervention  ef fee- 
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tiveness.  childhood  experience  and  delin- 
quency and  self-report  criminal  violations:  it 
would  also  bring  to  a  halt  the  extensive 
analyses  yet  to  be  performed  on  the  existing 
dau  base  gathered  on  the  30.000  members 
of  the  19M  cohort. 

In  short.  Just  as  we  are  approaching  the 
completion  of  the  largest  and  potentially 
most  useful  attempt  ever  undertaken  to  re- 
solve many  of  the  issues  mentioned  above, 
the  last  and  smallest  proportion  of  the 
funding  now  under  debate  would,  if  with- 
held, result  in  the  complete  shutdown  of 
the  project  and  the  loss  of  its  most  valuable 
products. 

The  effect  of  this  funding  loss,  even  for  a 
short  period  of  time,  would  be  devasuting. 
Trained  personnel  would  have  to  leave  the 
project,  the  contract  with  the  interviewing 
agency  would  be  violated  and  start-up.  if  at- 
tempted at  a  later  date,  would  be  difficult 
because  of  the  loss  in  daU  continuity  which 
would  occur— police  files  are  routinely  de- 
stroyed, addresses  change  and  qualified  per- 
sonnel have  to  be  located  and  trained.  Es- 
sentially, the  long-term  cost  would  far  out 
strip  the  short-term  gain  realized  by  elimi- 
nating this  project. 

In  conclusion,  the  loss  of  OJJDP  funds 
would  have  a  far-reaching  effect  for  this 
project  in  all  of  the  areas  we  have  discussed 
above:  crime  causation,  crime  prevention 
and  control,  both  in  the  scholarly  and 
policy-relevant  areas.  This  research  at  the 
Sellin  Center  would  end.  as  well  as  one  of 
the  country's  major  attempU  to  address  the 
major  social  and  economic  problems,  those 
of  the  prevention  and  control  of  criminal  vi- 
olence and  property  loss. 

Testimony  Before  the  United  States 
Senate  Submitted  by  Donald  W.  Mathis 
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Good  morning.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice on  the  need  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  federal  role  in  services  to  our  nations 
troubled  youth  and  families.  I  especially 
want  to  commend  you.  Senator  Specter,  for 
your  exemplary  leadership  in  chairing  this 
Subcommittee  and  for  your  diligence  in  pro- 
tecting Americas  youth,  families,  and  com- 
munities. Indeed,  all  of  the  distinguished 
Members  of  this  Subcommittee  have  provid- 
ed many  years  of  outstanding  work  with  ju- 
venile justice  and  delinquency  prevention 
legislation,  policy,  and  oversight. 

I  am  Donald  W.  Mathis.  acting  project  co- 
ordinator of  the  Centinela  Valley  Juvenile 
Diversion  Project  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
California.  This  project  is  administered  by 
the  City  of  Inglewood  Police  Department. 
Prior  to  my  current  position.  I  was  the  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  National  Network  of 
Runaway  and  Youth  Services  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  From  1984  through  this  past  Janu- 
ary, I  served  as  co-chair  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Coa- 
lition for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention.  My  testimony  in  support  of  the 
success  and  continuation  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
(JJDPA).  Mr.  Chairman,  reflects  my  15 
years  experience  as  a  community  volunteer, 
project  administrator,  and  program  advo- 
cate for  services  to  children,  youth,  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  testimony  in  support  of 
the  JJDPA  focuses  on  the  following  three 
major  facts: 

JJDPA  funds  and  legislative  priorities  di- 
recUy  help  troubled  youth  and  their  fami- 
lies, law  enforcement  systems,  and  units  of 
government  in  California  and  in  sutes  and 
communities  across  America. 


The  federal  investment  of  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
(OJJDP)  formula  grant  funds  to  sUtes  is 
cost-effective  in  both  the  short  and  long 
term.  The  modest  investment  of  $70.2  mil- 
lion for  the  overall  JJDPA  leverages  many 
mUlions  of  other  public  and  private  funds 
and  resources  to  address  the  problems  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  and  youth  crime. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  arguments 
for  defunding  and  dismantling  OJJDP  are 
specious  and  dissolve  under  careful  scrutiny. 
In  fact,  most  state  and  local  OJJDP  funded 
projecu  embrace  and  adhere  to  many  of  the 
public  policy  themes  offered  by  this  Admin- 
istration. 

JJDA  funds  work  well  IN  HELPING  YOUTH. 
FAMIUES,  AND  COMMUNITIES 

Everyday.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  see  the  posi- 
tive effects  of  OJJDP  funds  in  the  commu- 
nity where  I  work,  the  heavUy-populated 
Centinela  Valley  area  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  Parenthetically,  in  previous  jobs  I 
have  had,  I  also  have  seen  firsthand  the 
value  of  these  funds  with  the  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Corrections  facility  in  Mt. 
Miegs  (AL),  the  Lexington  Payette  Division 
of  Children's  Services  (KY),  Cincinnati's 
New  Life  Youth  Services  program,  and  the 
Youth    Resources    Center    in    HyattsvUle 

(MD). 

The  Centinela  Valley  JuvenUe  Diversion 
Project  (CVJDP)  receives  $22,559  of  OJJDP 
formula  grant  money  which  is  administered 
by  the  California  Office  of  Criminal  Justice 
Planning.  Last  year  these  funds  provided 
psychological  counseling,  parent  training, 
truancy  abatement,  remedial  education,  and 
other  much-needed  services  to  more  than 
100  troubled  youth  and  their  families  who 
had  been  referred  to  the  project  by  juvenUe 
court,  probation,  police  departments,  the 
schools,  and  other  social  service  agencies. 

CVJDP's  goal  is  to  prevent  delinquency  by 
providing  youth  with  skills  and  opportuni- 
ties to  make  positive  contributions  to  their 
conmiunity.  and  by  providing  our  communi- 
ties with  alternatives  to  processing  early  of- 
fenders through  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Last  year,  we  provided  services  to  358  youth 
and  were  able  to  obtain  service  for  another 
713  youth  and  families  at  no  cost  to  the 
project. 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  are  severe 
problems  in  the  Centinela  Valley,  which  in- 
cludes the  cities  of  Inglewood,  Lawndale, 
Hawthorne.  Gardena,  and  Lennox.  Of  the 
358  youth  served  by  CVJDP  last  year.  224 
(62  percent)  had  arrest  records  for  187  felo- 
nies and  126  misdemeanors.  The  police  de- 
partmenU  in  the  respective  cities  have  iden- 
tified at  least  38  youth  gangs  that  engage  in 
crime. 

A  substantial  number  of  these  youth  come 
from  poor  and/or  single  parent  families.  30 
percent  have  no  working  parent.  A  majority 
of  the  youth  (57  percent)  come  from  homes 
where  there  is  a  single  parent  or  no  parent. 
Only  15  (4.1  percent)  of  the  youth  we  served 
came  from  families  having  any  applicable 
insurance  to  pay  for  the  kinds  of  mental 
health/counseling  services  needed  either  by 
the  youth  or  their  famUy.  Few  of  these  cov- 
ered the  full  cost  of  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  past  summer  I  had  the 
privilege  of  doing  a  workshop  before  the 
California  Peace  Officers  Association.  At 
that  time.  I  learned  that  the  cost  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  one  secure  deten- 
tion cell  for  one  year  in  California  was 
$90,000.  For  $90,000.  CVJDP  could  serve 
well  over  300  youth. 

Although  OJJDP  funds  constitute  only 
16%  of  CVJDP's  annual  budget,  these  funds 


are  absolutely  essential  to  the  continuation 
of  my  program,  and  indeed,  to  more  than  90 
municipal  and  community-based  agencies 
throughout  California.  HUtorically  and  at 
present.  OJJDP  formula  grant  funds  contin- 
ue to  leverage  other  public  and  private 
funds  for  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency 
prevention  services.  For  example,  under 
California's  "County  Justice  Subvention 
Program"  (Assembly  Bill  90).  CVJDP  re- 
ceives $92,448  in  sUte  funds.  This  sUU 
progam  was  specifically  established  to  aug- 
ment funds  and  support  the  mandates  of 
the  federal  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention  Act. 

OJJDP  funds  also  help  leverage  private 
dollars  for  CVJDP.  ranging  from  the  United 
Way  to  the  Hollywood  Park  Racing  Char- 
ities to  the  local  Kiwanis  and  Optomists 
Clubs  respectively.  My  experience  has 
proven  to  me  that  the  private  sector  will 
contribute  to  juvenile  justice  and  delinquen- 
cy prevention  programs  if  and  only  if  the 
private  sector  knows  that  they  are  partners 
and  not  the  sole  support  of  programs. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  continue 
to  be  dismayed  at  the  Administration's  re- 
peated attempts  to  defund,  freeze  funds,  re- 
scind, zero  budget,  and  generally  do  every- 
thing that  it  can  to  undermine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  JJDPA.  Your  leadership.  Mr. 
Chairman,  along  with  the  strong  and  con- 
sistent bipartisan  support  in  l)Oth  the 
Senate  and  House,  have  resulted  in  the 
preservation  of  the  JJDPA  and  its  funds. 
This  Administration  should  immediately 
give  up  its  vendetta  against  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice program  and  support  the  efforts  of 
states,  cities,  municipalities,  and  families  to 
help  their  troubled  youth. 


OJJDP-FUNDED  PROGRAMS  ARE  SHORT  TERM  AND 
LONG  TERM  COST-EFFECTIVE 

While  I  have  offered  some  implicit  argu- 
ments earlier  in  my  testimony  to  support 
the  above  statement,  additional  measurable 
evidence  is  available.  With  regard  to  the 
CVJDP.  157  (70%)  of  the  youth  served  last 
year  were  not  rearrested.  Moreover.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  be  pleased  to  provide 
this  Subcommittee  with  many  pounds  of 
client  (youth  and  parent)  satisfaction  re- 
ports which  show  how  our  progam  has  re- 
duced school  violence,  promoted  family  sta- 
bility, and  given  these  high-risk  youth  some 
personal  skills  that  they  can  use  to  promote 
their  own  self-sufficiency  and  lead  law-abid- 
ing lives. 

Other  California  OJJDP  grantees  have 
achieved  noteworthy  and  measurable  suc- 
cesses. Specifically, 

The  Youthful  Offender  Treatment 
Project  in  Sacramento  has  helped  alleviate 
the  serious  overcrowding  in  a  California  ju- 
venile hall  (secure  detention  facility)  and 
through  its  residential  and  employment 
services,  the  program  has  found  jobs  for  65 
percent  of  its  paroled  youth.  Other  sUte 
programs  average  only  20  percent  employ- 
ment for  such  youth. 

The  Dispositional  Alternative  Project  in 
San  Diego  provides  an  alternative  to  costly 
probation  and  juvenile  court  services  and 
also  saves  federal,  sUte.  and  county  govern- 
ment funds  by  reducing  secure  detention 
and  out-of-home  placement  costs.  The  re- 
cidivism rate  of  youth  served  by  this  project 
is  well  below  the  state  average. 

The  recently  started  Industry  Network 
Project,  conducted  by  the  California  Youth 
Authority,  is  working  cooperatively  with  the 
Industry  Education  Council  of  California 
and  an  advisory  committee  of  leading  busi- 
ness representatives  to  capture  training  and 
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job  sloU  for  delinquent  and  adjudicated  and  separating  juveniles  from  adults  in  Jails  nlle  Courts  were  asking  funding  for  im- 
youth.  were  "soft "  notions.  The  concept  of  "dclin-  provement  in  the  Philadelphia  Juvenile 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  93  California  projects  quency  prevention"  was  challenged  by  the  Court  MIS.  Because  the  hardware  and  soft- 
that  receive  OJJDP  funds  demonstrate  one  Administration  to  the  point  of  ridicule.  ware  used  by  the  city  was  not  compatible 
of  the  major  strengths  of  this  federal  assist-  More  recent  pronouncements  by  the  Ad-  with  that  used  by  the  sUte,  Incomplete  daU 
ance.  Namely.  OJJDP  funds  support  the  in-  ministration  show  a  complete  180  degree  was  being  received  by  both  parties.  Philadel- 
novative  and  state-of-the-art  service,  treat-  shift.  Now  the  program  should  be  abolished  phla  was  planning  to  reautomate.  purchaae 
ment,  and  research  projects,  which  in  turn,  because  it  has  succeeded  and  met  its  goals,  new  hardware,  and  hire  a  programmer.  Ma, 
states,  municipalities,  and  the  private  sector  The  problems,  furthermore,  which  the  Williams  sUtes  that  this  plan  is  now  in 
can  then  adapt  to  improve  the  overall  juve-  JJDPA  addresses,  are  sUte  and  local  prob-  jeopardy  due  to  the  proposed  rescission  of 
nile  justice  services  systems  in  their  respec-  lems  and  therefore  the  funds  to  resolve  FY  86  OJJDP  funding.  In  past  years,  the 
tive  locales.  For  example,  in  his  1986-1987  those  problems  should  be  sUte  and  local  Commonwealth  had  funded  a  system  Im- 
budget.  Governor  Deukmejian  announced  a  and  any  other  non-federal  funds.  provement  in  the  Dauphin  County  Juvenile 
$750,000  gang  suppression  initiative  to  be  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  begin  my  closing  de-  Court  MIS  through  OJJDP  funds.  FY  8« 
carried  out  by  community-based  organiza-  fense  of  the  OJJDP  program  by  readily  ac-  funds  were  to  t>e  used  to  replace  this  in  lo- 
tions. It  was  prior  and  current  year  OJJDP  knowledging  that  I  am  aware  that  the  pro-  15  other  counties  in  the  sUte.  Similarly, 
funding  that  lead  the  Governor  to  include  gram  is  not  perfect.  Nor  do  I  disagree  with  plans  to  replicate  a  comprehensive  MIS 
this  line  Item.  every  program  priority  that  the  Adminlslra-  effort  in  Northumberland  County  dealing 
In  summarizing  these  argumenU,  Mr.  tor  Al  Regnery  has  begun  and  implemented,  with  Children  and  Youth  are  in  jeopardy 
Chairman,  let  me  refer  to  two  recent  nation-  But  it  seems  patently  clear  that  this  pro-  because  OJJDP  funds  were  earmarked  for  . 
al  reports.    -Reconnecting  Youth"  by  the  gram  should  be  maintained  and.  If  anything,     this  in  FY  86. 

Education  Commission  of  the  States  and  the  funding  level  should  be  substantially  in-        xhe    National    Center    for   SUte   Courts 

■  All  One  System  "  by  the  Institute  for  Edu-  creased,  especially  the  formula  grants  provi-     funded  a  two-year  study  of  the  Philadelphia 

catlonal  Leadership.  The  following  quota-  slons.                                                                      Juvenile  Justice  System  with  the  Common- 

tion  from    "Reconnecting  Youth "  captures  It  simply   is  not   enough   for  President     wealth  following  up  with  a  report  that  In- 

the  dramatic  impact  of  a  problem  that  is  Reagan  to  commend  public/private  partner-     eluded  70  recommendations.  FY  86  funds 

most   familiar   to   the   police,   courts,   and  ships  and  challenge  the  youth  of  America  to     ^.^re  to  be  used  to  Implement  a  number  of 

youth  service  providers.  fully  participate  in  our  society  without  pro-     changes  recommended  by  the  center. 

In  1978,  young  adulU  constituted  23  per-  viding  the  necessary  funds  to  implement  j^  the  area  of  prevention,  the  Common- 
cent  of  the  U.S.  population.  By  1995,  they  these  visions.  OJJDP  proJecU  help  youth  wealths  emphasis  has  been  on  family  pre- 
will  constitute  only  16  percent,  shrinking  by  meet  these  challenges  and  promote  exactly  vention.  Once  a  youth  is  in  the  system,  the 
one  quarter  the  size  of  the  entry-level  labor  the  kind,  of  public/private  partnerships  prevention  program  involves  family  counsel- 
pool.  Within  that  shrinking  labor  pool  is  a  which  the  President  supports.  For  this,  j^g  ^^^  ^  innovative  truancy  reduction 
growing  pool  of  at-risk  "  young  men  and  OJJDP  should  be  maintained  and  strength-  program.  In  Philadelphia,  CORA  Ser\lces 
women:  people  In  their  teens  and  early  ened,  not  dismantled  and  undermined.  ^^  Initiated  such  a  program.  All  residential 
twenties  who  could  become  productive  citi-  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  community-based  programs  must  have  an 
zens  but  most  likely  will  not  unless  some-  and  respectfully  ask  that  you  and  the  Mem-  aftercare  component,  and  family-based  pro- 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  happens.  They  bers  of  the  Subcommittee  mainUin  your  grams:  and  OJJDP  FY  86  funds  were  to  be 
have  the  intelligence  to  succeed,  but  they  strong  oversight  of  OJJDB*.  The  youth  ^^^  ^^  continue  and  replicate  such  pro- 
lack  Important  skills,  family  support,  disci-  sened  by  the  Centinela  Vall*y  Juvenile  Dl-  grams  The  North  Central  Secure  Treat- 
pllne  and  the  motivation  to  make  it.  An  un-  version  Project  are  the  Imm^jate  winners.  ^^^^  Program  in  Danville  deals  with  the  se- 
consclonably  number  of  them  are  poor,  and  in  the  end.  our  whole  nation  benefits.  t\oms,  violent,  habitual  offender.  Youth  are 
Black  and  Hispanic  youth.  Testimony  of  Dean  Dixon.  Executive  Di-  placed  in  treatment  phases  outside  of  the 
The  economic  impact  of  the  above  is  ex-  rector  of  Mid-Atlantic  Association  of  secure  treatment  unit  into  a  neighboring 
amined  in  "All  One  System ".  for  example.  Youth  Services  Before  the  U.S.  Senate  building.  Their  families  are  on  site  and  this 
back  in  1950.  when  Americans  retired  on  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Jus-  component,  as  a  forerunner  to  after  care. 
Social  Security,  there  were  17  people  in  the  xice  places  a  heavy  emphasis  on  family  counsel- 
work  force  contributing  to  each  person's  ^  Executive  Director  of  the  Mld-Atlantlc  ing  and  family  acting-out.  Continuation  and 
pension.  But  in  1992.  there  will  be  only  3  Association  of  Youth  Services.  I  believe  the  replication  Is  jeopardized  by  discontinued/ 
working-age  people  to  pay  for  each  retiree's  proposed  rescission  of  all  FY  86  Office  of  rescinded  FY  86  funds, 
benefiu,  and  one  of  those  will  be  Black  or  juygnjig  justice  and  Delinquency  Preven-  Philadelphia  Juvenile  Court  Judges  have 
Hispanic.  And  unless  we  do  a  better  job  pre-  ^^^^  funds  (OJJDP)  would  impose  a  hard-  sought  20  after  care  and  probation  workers 
paring  our  children  to  be  productive  mem-  ^j^j  ^^  existing  and  proposed  juvenile  jus-  for  FY  86  to  be  funded  through  a  continu- 
bers  of  society,  the  chances  are  that  1  of  the  ^^^^  programs  across  five  Mid-Atlantic  sUtes  atlon  of  FY  84  and  85  OJJDP  Funds.  This 
3  will  be  receiving  some  form  of  public  as-  ^^^  y^^^  District  of  Columbia.  MAAYS  is  reflects  the  Commonwealth's  emphasis  on 
sistance.  funded  through  a  coordinated  networking  aftercare  and  Intensive  probation.  In  all 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  naive  enough  to  grant  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  likelihood,  such  positions  would  not  be  cre- 
suggest  that  the  $70.2  million  of  OJJDP  jjuman  Services  to  aid  runaway  and  home-  ated  were  funds  to  be  discontinued, 
funding  is  going  to  magicaUy  reverse  these  ^^^  youth  and  their  families  in  Permsylva-  In  Virginia,  James  Roberts  of  the  Com- 
most  serious  trends.  But  as  you  well  know  ^^^  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  Delaware,  monwealth's  Bureau  of  Corrections  Serv- 
from  your  outstanding  work  as  District  At-  ^ai-yland  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Al-  Ices.  sUtes  that  Virginia  intended  to  fund  28 
tomey  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  these  jocations  for  the  Region  based  on  formula  projects  serving  a  variety  of  youth  with  FY 
two  reports  are  referring  to  many  of  the  grants  is  as  follows:  86  funds.  Without  these  funds  being  re- 
same  (but  not  all)  of  the  youth  who  enter  rviawar*                                             $225  000     introduced.  proJecU  scheduled  to  begin  July 

the  juvenile  justice  system.  The  simple  fact     iJl^flL' 704'000     1st  would  be  funded  until  September  30th 

is   that   economically,    our   nation   cannot  Pennsylvania                                      1 888  000     with  existing  funds,  then  all  would  close 

afford  to  waste  or  turn  our  backs  on  any    vjrginia         i!"!!!!!!!!!"™!!!!!!!!!!!"       926!ooo     down  October  1st. 

single   young  person   in   this  country,   be    ^^^^  Virginia !"!.!!".""!.!!!"!!"" 344.000       Ron  Collier,  a  Criminal  Justice  Analyst 

those  youth  delinquent  or  not.  Continued,    ujstrict  of  Coliimbia"!.!!!!.!. 225,000     with  the  Bureau.  sUtes  that  twice  his  office 

"unfrozen"  funding  for  the  JJDPA  is  one  requested  OJJDP  respond  on  the  status  of 

proven  way  of  rectifying  this  disaster  which  Total 4,312,000     py  gg  plans  and  "received  no  answer."  This 

may  well  undermine  our  entire  nation.  Ruth  Williams.  Program  Manager  of  the     has  "devasuted  our  planning  process,"  he 

the   administration's   arguments   for   de-  Pennsylvania  Commission  on  Crime  and  De-     said,  "without  knowing  how  much  we  have 

FimDiNG  OJJDP  REFLECT  POOR  LEADERSHIP  Hnquency    sUtes    that    Pennsylvania    has     to  allocate,  it  has  completely  destroyed  our 

and  POOR  PUBUc  poucY  spent  OJJDP  funding  on  post-adjudication     process. "  He  went  on  to  explain  that  their 

Mr  Chairman,  I  must  commend  the  crea-  programs  mostly  dealing  with  the  serious    review  process  begins  in  February,  with  the 

tivity  of  this  Administration  in  Its  construe-  and  violent  offender.   "If  this  funding  capa-     advisory     board     reviewing     proposals     In 

tion  of  arguments  as  to  why  OJJDP  should  blllty  is  eliminated. "  she  said,    "the  PCCD     March   and  the  Governing  Board  reaching 

be  defunded  and  thereby  In  fact,  dissolved,  cannot  maintain  credible  technical  assist-     final  decision  in  early  May.  There  is  then 

Early  during  the  JJDPA  reauthorization  ef-  ance  to  JuvenUe  court  programs  throughout    only  one  month  to  administer  the  award 

forts  in  1984,  the  Administration  trotted  out  the  Commonwealth. "                                           "^S^'           ,,         ..       ., 

the  line  that  the  program  should  be  killed  In  Philadelphia,  she  noted,  the  Juvenile       There  are  13  continuation  programs  aJ- 

because  it  didn't  work  I  e  the  Act's  goals  of  Court  Judges  Commission,  the  PCCD  and    fected.  he  said,  and  the  missing  link  is  the 

deinstitutionalization    of   status    offenders  groups  representing  the  Philadelphia  Juve-    time  calendar. 
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Maryland  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
how  the  intent  of  the  program  has  NOT 
been  met  through  deinstitutionalization.  In 
Maryland.  OJJDP  funds  are  allocated  to  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Council,  who  in 
turn  allocates  them  to  community-based 
programs  that  exist  to  deinstitutionalize 
youth.  According  to  Kris  Mayne.  Executive 
Director  of  Youth  Resources  Center  in  Hy- 
atUville  and  Secretary  of  the  Maryland  As- 
sociation of  Facilities  for  Youth,  the  state 
mandated  a  managerial  study  conducted  by 
an  independent  consultant.  Reporting  to 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene, it  expressed  a  strong  disapproval  of 
two  facilities:  the  Charles  Hickey  School,  an 
institution  for  serious  offenders  16  years 
and  older;  and  the  Montrose  School  for  boys 
and  girls.  The  study  said  these  schools,  lo- 
cated in  Baltimore  County,  were  seriously 
overcrowded,  that  Montrose  should  be 
closed,  and  Hickey  reduced  in  size  from  400 
to  200.  The  study  strongly  recommended 
more  money  be  placed  into  community  pro- 
grams that  exist  to  help  these  offenders 
outside  an  institution.  Ms.  Mayne  notes  that 
if  the  OJJDP  funding  allocated  to  Youth 
Resources  through  JJAC  is  rescinded,  her 
program  would  close  or  be  seriously  affect- 
ed." Obviously,  not  only  has  deinstitutional- 
ization Tailed  to  take  place,  but  the  agencies 
empowered  to  deinstitutionalize  WILL  be 
seriously  affected. 

As  Ms.  Williams  pointed  out.  elimination 
of  funding  capability  means  the  states 
cannot  maintain  credibility.  This  is  even 
more  important  at  the  local  level.  Federal 
funding  through  OJJDP  shows  that  others 
care,  and  enables  programs  to  solicit  match- 
ing funds,  and  develop  grants  and  gifU  from 
the  United  Way  and  foundations  both  cor- 
porate and  private.  So  the  situation  that 
could  exist  is  one  of  double- jeopardy,  where 
the  elimination  of  Federal  Dollars  means 
you  lose  the  other  funding  as  well. 

This  continued  freeze  of  FY  86  OJJDP 
funds  will  mean  the  closing  down  of  some 
programs,  and  elimination  of  essential  and 
expanded  services  in  others  that  were 
planned.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  wrong  when  they  state  that  termi- 
nation will  have  negligible  impact  on  the 
criminal  justice  program.  There  HAS  been 
program  disruption  and  numerous  programs 
WILL  cease  to  exist.  Extremely  important 
studies  on  juvenile  delinquency  and  pilot 
programs  such  as  those  in  Pennsylvania, 
will  be  halted. 

As  Executive  Director  of  the  Mid  Atlantic 
Association  of  Youth  services.  I  join  you  in 
your  deep  concern  that  Congress"  express 
intent  be  carried  out  and  that  all  remaining 
funding  appropriated  for  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation  in  FY  86. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  that  the  full 
statement  of  Administrator  Regnery 
be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  his 
position  may  be  before  our  colleagues 
as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATQcnrr  or  Alfred  S.  REcwraY,  Admiwis- 
TRATOR.  Oftice  OF  Jvvehiis.  Justici  and 
DcuRQuracY  PREvnrrioN 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  Inviting  me 
to  testify  this  morning  on  the  activities  of 
the  Office  of  JuvenUe  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention. 

I  know  that  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  Subcommittee  Members  is  the  situation 
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involving  the  future  of  my  Office.  As  you 
are  aware.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President,  as 
he  has  done  each  year  since  taking  office, 
has  requested  no  funding  for  OJJDP  for  the 
next  Fiscal  Year.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dents budget  request  for  FY  1987  also  con- 
tains a  request  for  a  rescission  of  almost  all 
of  the  FY  1986  funds  appropriated  for 
OJJDP. 

While  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  expressed  your 
dismay  to  the  President,  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  to  me  over  this  seeming  lack 
of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  those  served 
by  OJJDP.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  point  out  that  the  President  must 
be  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Over  and  over  again,  in  opinion  poll  after 
opinion  poll,  the  American  people  have 
cited  the  Federal  deficit  as  the  biggest  prob- 
lem faced  by  the  Nation.  They  know  that 
the  Federal  government  cannot  keep  spend- 
ing money  it  does  not  have.  Congress,  in 
passing  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergen- 
cy Deficit  Control  Act  last  year,  recognized 
that  severe  measures  must  be  undertaken  to 
control  runaway  spending  before  the  dra- 
matic improvement  in  the  Nations  economy 
experienced  under  this  Administration  is  ir- 
reparably reversed. 

The  program  of  spending  cuts  and  other 
reforms  contained  in  the  Presidents  FY  87 
budget  would  lead  to  a  balanced  budget  at 
the  end  of  five  years  and  would  thus  remove 
a  serious  impediment  to  the  continuation  of 
the  country's  economic  expansion. 

In  crafting  his  budget,  the  President  had 
the  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  those 
programs  that  can  only  be  carried  out  by 
the  Federal  government— those  for  the  Na- 
tions  defense,  for  the  protection  of  the  poor 
and  the  elderly,  or  for  the  enforcement  of 
Federal  laws,  for  example— were  adequately 
funded.  Other  programs,  particularly  those 
that  have  accomplished  their  original  pur- 
pose, that  could  be  better  operated  by  state 
and  local  governments,  or  that  could  be  sup- 
ported by  the  private  sector,  can  no  longer 
be  supported  with  Federal  funds. 

This  Administration  believes  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  fall  Into  this  latter 
category. 

In  1984.  when  the  Federal  deficit  was  $185 
billion,  the  country's  state  and  local  govern- 
ments enjoyed  a  combined  surplus  of  ap- 
proximately $50  billion.  Why  should  the 
Federal  government,  which  is  operating 
under  a  huge  deficit,  pay  for  programs  that 
benefit  sUte  governments,  when  those  same 
government  are  oprating  under  budget  sur- 
pluses? Why  should  the  Federal  government 
continue  borrowing  money  to  pay  for  pro- 
grams the  states  could  support  with  their 
own  funds? 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  through  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974.  as  amended.  Congress  gave 
OJJDP  a  mandate  to  assist  the  states  In 
three  specific  areas:  deinstitutionalizing 
status  offenders  (those  juveniles  whose  of- 
fenses would  not  be  offenses  were  they 
adulU).  diverting  them  from  the  judicial 
system  and  out  of  secure  detention  facilities 
and  into  community-based,  non-judicial  set- 
tings; separating  delinquent  juveniles  from 
Institutions  in  which  they  have  regular  con- 
tact with  adults;  and  removing  Juveniles 
from  adult  jails  or  lockups. 

A  survey  by  my  office,  however,  found 
that  the  states  use  only  a  small  portion  of 
OJJDP  funds  in  support  of  the  jail  removal 
and  deinstitutionalization  mandates.  In  FY 


85.  sUtes  spent  only  23  percent— roughly 
$9.3  million— for  preadjudicatory  alterna- 
tives in  support  of  jail  removal  and  the  dein- 
stitutionalization of  status  offenders.  The 
largest  percentage  of  funds— 27  percent  or 
$10.8  million— is  spent  on  treatment  and  re- 
habillUtion  programs.  Another  23  percent 
($9.1  million)  is  spent  on  prevention  pro- 
grams. 20  percent  ($7.8  million)  is  spent  on 
system  improvement  programs,  training,  for 
example;  and  2.5  percent  ($960,000)  is  spent 
on  advocacy  programs.  Thus,  states  are 
using  Federal  funds  to  finance  programs 
they  would  support,  and  do.  In  fact,  support, 
regardless  of  Federal  assistance. 

Although  many  of  these  are  worthwhile 
programs,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  should  continue  to  provide 
funds  for  them.  As  President  Reagan  has  so 
aptly  pointed  out,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
every  good  program. 

Meanwhile.  sUtes  continue  to  move 
toward  compliance  with  the  mandates  of 
the  Act.  As  of  the  end  of  1985.  43  states  and 
territories  have  met  the  requiremenU  of  the 
Act  by  demonstrating  substantial  or  full 
compliance  with  the  deinstitutionalization 
mandate.  As  a  result,  juvenile  status  offend- 
ers are  now  orUy  rarely  held  In  secure  deten- 
tion facilities.  Thirty-three  states  have  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  for  the  separa- 
tion of  adults  and  juveniles  in  adult  jails 
and  lockups,  and  20  sUtes  have  enacted  leg- 
islation In  support  of  the  jail  removal  man- 
date. I  have  attached  to  my  testimony  the 
latest  summary  of  states'  compliance  with 
the  mandates  of  the  Act.  The  summary  con- 
tains data  from  the  states'  1984  monitoring 
reports. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  states  that  now 
participate  in  the  OJJDP  program  will  con- 
tinue their  commitment  to  the  deinstitu- 
tionalization, separation,  and  removal  man- 
dates even  without  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  Federal  funding  provided  for 
these  purposes.  In  fact,  since  the  funds 
OJJDP  provides  to  states  are  insufficient  to 
cover  the  full  cost  of  deinstitutionalization, 
separation,  and  removal,  states  participating 
in  the  program  already  have  shown  their 
commitment  to  the  goals  of  the  Act  and  to  a 
large  extent  have  supported  compliance 
with  sUte  and  local  funds. 

And  inasmuch  as  it  Is  the  sUtes  who  are 
paying  most  of  the  cost  of  the  Act's  man- 
dates, it  should  be  the  sUtes  that  decide 
how  t>est  to  comply  with  them.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson once  warned.  "Were  we  directed  from 
Washington  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap, 
we  should  soon  want  for  bread."  And  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  said  time  and  again  that 
we  must  recognize  the  constitutional  princi- 
ples of  Federalism  so  that  we  can  limit  Fed- 
eral intrusion  and  cumbersome  Federal  reg- 
ulation regarding  states  and  local  matters. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that.  In  the 
absence  of  Federal  support,  states  will  now 
retreat  from  a  commitment  in  which  they 
themselves  already  have  so  heavy  an  Invest- 
ment, both  financially  and  philosphically. 
Rather,  following  11  years  of  Federal  assist- 
ance, states  and  localities  would  now  take 
over  full  support  of  what  clearly  is  solely  a 
state  and  local  responsibility. 

In  the  same  way,  other  programs  proven 
successful  that  have  been  supported  using 
OJJDP  funds  would  continue  with  state, 
local,  or  private  funds.  Federal  grant  money 
never  was  intended  to  be  the  continued  sole 
support  of  new  programs.  For  this  reason, 
most  projects  are  supported  only  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  After  that  time, 
projects  that  have  proven  successful  or 
worthwhile  to  a  community  are  expected  to 


become  self-supporting  or  to  be  supported 
through  state,  local,  or  private  funds. 

OJJDP  also  has  supported,  through  Its 
National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  a  relatively  small 
number  of  research  projects.  While  this  Ad- 
ministration supports  the  role  of  the  Feder- 
al government  in  research,  a  separate  unit 
subsidizing  research  on  juvenile  justice  is 
not  needed.  Research  in  juvenile  justice 
comprises  only  a  small  part  of  research  on 
crime  and  justice.  The  National  Institute  of 
Justice  serves  as  the  research  arm  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Administra- 
tion has  pledged  to  continue  support  for 
this  agency,  which  already  conducts  a 
niunber  of  research  projects  relating  to  ju- 
veniles. 

MISSING  CHILDREN 

During  the  more  than  three  years  of  my 
administration  of  the  Office,  we  have  sup- 
ported many  worthwhile  programs.  Perhaps 
the  most  gratifying  to  me  is  the  success  of 
our  Missing  Children's  Program. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  some  of  the  confu- 
sion about  funding  for  this  program.  The 
Missing  Children's  Program  was  authorized 
by  the  Missing  Children's  Assistance  Act  of 
1984  and  has  an  appropriation  separate 
from  that  of  OJJDP.  The  Administration 
requested  and  Congress  has  appropriated  $4 
million  for  the  program  in  FY  86.  No  rescis- 
sion of  these  funds  has  been  requested. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  expressed 
his  continuing  support  for  efforts  to  recover 
missing  children  and  prevent  the  abduction 
and  exploitation  of  children  by  requesting 
$4  million  for  the  program  for  FY  87.  I 
think  you  will  agree.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  evidence  of  the  Administration's  con- 
tinuing concern  for  the  welfare  of  these  en- 
dangered children  In  appropriating  these 
funds  in  what  otherwise  is  a  very  lean  do- 
mestic budget. 

By  passing  the  Missing  Children's  Assist- 
ance Act.  Congress  recognized  the  need  to 
coordinate  resources,  develop,  standardize, 
and  disseminate  effective  policies  and  proce- 
dures regarding  missing  children  across  all 
jurisdictions,  and  provide  a  central  focus  for 
research,  data  collection,  policy  develop- 
ment, and  information  about  missing  chil- 
dren. 

As  required  by  the  Act.  a  Missing  Chil- 
dren's Advisory  Board  was  appointed  In  Jan- 
uary 1985  and  met  four  times  during  the 
year.  The  Advisory  Board  advises  the  Attor- 
ney (General  and  OJJDP  on  coordinating 
missing  children's  programs  and  activities 
and  also  provides  advice  In  establishing 
funding  priorities  under  the  Missing  Chil- 
dren's Program. 

The  Board  also  has  prepared  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  missing  children  that  it 
plans  to  submit  to  the  President,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  Congress  the  day  after 
tomorrow. 

The  report  makes  recommendations  on 
the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
problem  of  abducted,  abandoned,  and  run- 
away children  and  discusses  the  unintended 
consequences  of  deinstitutionalization  on 
the  problem.  In  addition,  it  addresses  the 
question  of  the  number  of  children  actually 
missing,  and  clarified  some  of  the  issues 
that  continue  to  surround  that  question. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Advisory  Board.  OJJDP  has 
established  seven  funding  priorities  for  the 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children's  Program. 

First,  a  National  Incidence  Study  to  De- 
termine the  Actual  Numbers  of  Missing 
Children  will  provide  a  comprehensive,  reli- 
able  assessment   of   the   missing   children 


problem.  To  plan  for  this  study,  OJJDP  so- 
licited the  expertise  of  researchers  from  var- 
ious fields  who  had  designed,  funded,  or 
conducted  studies  with  similarly  complex 
problems.  A  panel  of  these  researchers  met 
last  August  to  advise  OJJDP  on  Issues  that 
should  be  considered  in  designing  the  study. 
Based  on  the  advice  of  this  panel.  OJJDP  is 
undertaking  a  number  of  initial  pilot  tesu 
to  determine  the  best  approaches  for  a  later 
series  of  larger  studies  that  will  provide  reli- 
able estimates  of  the  incidence  of  missing 
children,  information  on  the  context  of  the 
events,  and  data  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  victims. 

The  second  priority  is  a  National  Study  of 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies'  Policies  and 
Practices  for  Handling  Missing  Children 
and  Homeless  Youth.  Applications  for  this 
study  have  been  reviewed,  and  we  plan  to 
make  an  award  within  the  near  future.  The 
study  Is  designed  to  describe  current  law  en- 
forcement policies  and  practices  and  to  iden- 
tify the  most  effective  law  enforcement 
methods  for  handling  reports  and  investi- 
gating, identifying,  and  recovering  children 
who  may  be  missing  or  homeless  and  at  risk 
of  exploitation.  The  study  also  will  provide 
better  estimates  of  the  number  of  cases  of 
missing  children  reported  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  annually. 

Under  the  third  priority,  funding  has  been 
provided  to  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  at  Glynco.  Georgia,  for  a 
training  program  on  handling  missing  and 
exploited  children.  The  program  is  Intended 
to  help  Federal,  state,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problem  of  missing  and  exploited 
children  and  Improve  their  skills  In  han- 
dling related  cases. 

The  fourth  priority  Is  research  on  the  re- 
lationship between  missing  and  abducted 
children  and  sexual  exploitation:  the  psy- 
chological consequences  of  abduction  and 
sexual  exploitation;  and  the  child  victim  as 
witness.  Research  strategies  for  these  Issues 
are  being  developed  by  OJJDP. 

The  fifth  funding  priority  Is  a  training 
and  public  awareness  program  for  practi- 
tioners involved  with  missing  and  exploited 
children. 

OJJDP  and  the  National  Center  for  Miss- 
ing and  Exploited  Children  are  developing, 
under  the  sixth  program  priority,  an  assist- 
ance program  that  will  make  up  to  20  small, 
one-time  awards  to  states  that  have  legisla- 
tively established,  sUte  operated  clearing- 
houses that  serve  as  central  repositories  of 
Information  on  children  believed  to  be  miss- 
ing in  the  sUte.  These  two-year  awards  are 
Intended  to  encourage  states  to  develop 
clearinghouses  and  operate  uniform  data 
collection  systenjs.  States  selected  to  receive 
OJJDP  funding  will  be  responsible  for  com- 
piling accurate  and  relevant  sutistics  and 
collaborating  with  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children  and 
OJJDP-sponsored  research  initiatives. 

The  final  priority  is  assistance  to  private 
voluntary  organizations.  A  cooperative 
agreement  has  been  made  to  provide  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  in  organization 
and  administrative  management  for  private 
voluntary  organizations  Involved  with  miss- 
ing and  exploited  children. 

Through  this  program,  there  will  be  train- 
ing sessions  at  16  sites  around  the  country 
during  the  next  two  years,  a  national  con- 
ference of  missing  children's  agencies,  the 
identification  and  selection  of  five  exempla- 
ry programs  as  host  sites  for  training  and 
technical  assistance,  and  development  of 
guidelines  for  successful  missing  children 


agency  operation.  Through  a  subcontrac- 
tural  agreement,  the  Adam  Walsh  Child  Re- 
source Center  In  Port  Lauderdale,  Florida, 
will  provide  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
training. 

Organizations  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram will  be  Invited  to  submit  applications 
for  modest  assistance  and  funds  to  further 
enhance  their  capabilities.  These  granU  will 
focus  on  unique  or  especially  effective  pro- 
grams run  by  private  organizations. 

The  OJJDP  Missing  and  Exploited  Chil- 
dren's Program  also  supports  the  National 
Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited  Children, 
which  was  established  with  OJJDP  funds. 
The  National  Center  serves  as  a  national  re- 
source center  to  assist  parents,  citizens 
groups,  communities,  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, and  government  Institutions  in  a  co- 
ordinated national  effort  to  ensure  the 
safety  and  protection  of  children.  The 
Center  operates  a  national  toll-free  tele- 
phone hotline  through  which  Individuals 
can  report  Information  relating  to  the  loca- 
tion of  missing  children  or  to  request  Infor- 
mation alMut  procedures  for  reuniting  chil- 
dren with  their  legal  guardians.  Since  begin- 
ning, the  hotline  has  received  more  than 
100.000  calls  and  the  Center  has  assisted  in 
the  recovery  of  some  3,600  children. 

NEW  PROGRAMS 

While  the  budget  situation  has  necessiUt- 
ed  holding  In  abeyance  funds  for  most  pro- 
grams planned  for  support  In  FY  86.  several 
Important  new  programs  were  t>egun  early 
In  the  fiscal  year  which  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss. 

In  November,  a  cooperative  agreement 
was  made  with  the  National  District  Attor- 
neys' Association's  American  Prosecutors 
Research  Institute  to  establish  a  National 
Center  for  the  Prosecution  of  Child  Abuse. 
The  Center  will  provide  technical  assist- 
ance, training,  and  clearinghouse  services  to 
improve  local  prosecutors'  handling  and 
treatment  of  child  victims.  The  Center  also 
will  develop  model  legislation  and  conduct 
training  for  others  Involved  In  the  prosecu- 
tion and  treatment  of  child  physical  and 
sexual  abuse  cases. 

Another  new  project,  the  Private  Sector 
Probation  Program.  Is  designed  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  private  sector  In- 
volvement In  the  delivery  of  probation  serv- 
ices currently  being  provided  by  the  public 
sector.  During  my  tenure  as  OJJDP  Admin- 
istrator, Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  t)een  encour- 
aged by  the  considerable  interest  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  providing  services  in  many 
areas  of  the  justice  system.  Private  sector 
spending  already  far  outweighs  government 
expenditures  for  criminal  Justice  services, 
and  I  believe  that  the  private  sector  will  re- 
lieve more  and  more  of  the  burden  from 
overwhelmed  government  agencies. 

Faced  with  fiscal  constrainU.  local  policy 
makers  have  begun  looking  for  new  ap- 
proaches and  techniques  to  operate  proba- 
tion departments  more  cost-effectively. 

Research  studies  indicate  that  referral  to 
probation  is  the  most  common  Juvenile 
court  sanction  used.  More  than  80  percent 
of  adjudicated  offenders  are  placed  on  some 
form  of  probation.  The  provision  of  proba- 
tion services  consumes  the  largest  share  of 
state  and  county  correctional  dollars,  and 
generally  employs  the  greatest  number  of 
correctional  professionals. 

The  Private  Sector  Probation  Initiative 
would  target  local  and  state  Jurisdictions 
that  are  interested  in  contracting  out  either 
selected  parts  of  their  probation  functions 
or  the  entire  probation  function  to  a  private 
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sector  agency  and  provide  assistance  in  de- 
veloping such  contracts  with  the  private 
sector. 

CONCLUSION 

Although  other  programs  were  planned 
for  Implemenution  in  FY  86.  no  further 
awards  will  be  made  until  Congress  makes  a 
decision  concerning  the  Presidents  request 
for  a  rescisson  of  OJJDP  funds.  Of  the  $67.6 
million  appropriated  for  OJJDP  in  FY  1986 
(not  Including  the  Missing  Children's  appro- 
priation). $60,797,000  is  proposed  for  rescis- 
sion. An  additional  $2.9  million  will  be  se- 
questered under  the  March  deadline  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  Act. 

While  I  believe  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  could  pro- 
vide some  valuable  information  to  the  crimi- 
nal justice  community  about  juvenile  crime 
and  delinquency  through  the  programs  I 
have  outlined  here  today,  the  simple  fact  is 
that  the  Federal  government  cannot  afford 
them. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairmari.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  or 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President, 
dtiring  the  course  of  these  hearings,  I 
was  joined  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  Senator  Denton, 
who  stated  his  own  view  that  the 
action  taken  by  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
was  wrongful,  that  these  funds  ought 
to  be  expended.  Senator  Denton  left 
Administrator  Regnery  with  the  ques- 
tion what  was  going  to  happen  with 
the  programs  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
after  Senator  Denton  enumerated  a 
series  of  complaints  and  requests 
which  he  had  received  from  people  in 
his  State  on  these  very  important  pro- 
grams. 

Senator  Simon  of  Illinois  raised  simi- 
lar questions.  Senator  McConneu.  of 
Kentucky  raised  similar  questions. 

Mr.  President,  a  resolution  which 
this  Senator  has  offered  to  disapprove 
this  rescission  request  now  has  a  total 
of  51  sponsors  and  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
shall  confer  later  today  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  bring  to  the  floor  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  executive  branch  in  re- 
questing the  rescission. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  vital  that  the  ju- 
venile justice  funding  move  forward, 
and  that  is  especially  true  in  the  con- 
text of  the  history  of  the  plain  con- 
gressional mandate  on  this  important 
subject. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget,  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  was  funded  at  $100 
million.  The  administration  proposed 
elimination  of  funding  and  this  Sena- 
tor, in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee,  pro- 
posed restoration  of  $70  million  for 
OJJDP  on  the  proposition  that  there 
should  be  a  moderate  program  carried 
forward  to  care  for  the  juveniles  and 
children  of  America.  Each  year  the 
Congress  has  spoken  in  unequivocal 
terms  directing  that  the  program  be 


maintained  in  the  face  of  repeated  ef- 
forts by  the  administration  to  elimi- 
nate the  program  totally. 

That  statement  was  made  again  as 
recently  as  December  18,  1985,  when 
Senate  Resolution  278  was  Introduced 
and  passed  by  unanimous  consent  the 
following  day.  I  do  not  have  to  elabo- 
rate, Mr.  President,  upon  the  difficul- 
ty of  getting  something  through  the 
Senate  on  December  19,  1985.  If  any 
Senator  had  objected,  the  matter 
would  have  been  resolved  at  that  point 
In  the  crowded  calendar  which  con- 
fronts this  body  that  late  in  the  year. 
But  the  resolution  disapproving  the 
Informal  freeze  was  passed  by  imanl- 
mous  consent,  reflecting  the  convic- 
tion of  this  body  that  the  programs 
for  juvenile  justice  should  be  carried 
forward. 

Mr.  President,  the  juveniles  and  chil- 
dren of  America  do  not  have  any  polit- 
ical action  committees.  They  do  not 
have  lobbyists  to  come  to  Washington. 
They  are  unable  to  speak  about 
their  vlUl  Interests.  But  there  is  a 
panoply  of  problems  among  juveniles 
which  range  from  missing  children,  to 
children  who  have  run  away  from 
their  homes,  to  children  who  have 
been  victims  of  pornography,  to  chil- 
dren who  have  taken  on  the  fad  of  sui- 
cide, to  children  who  are  using  drugs, 
and  to  children  who  are  In  the  twilight 
zone  between  lives  of  crime  and  lives 
as  constructive  citizens. 

When  I  was  district  attorney  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  President,  I  saw  a 
recurrent  pattern  where  a  child  would 
be  a  truant  at  7  or  8,  a  delinquent  at  9 
or  10.  petit  larceny  at  11  or  12.  burgla- 
ry of  vacant  buildings  at  13  or  14.  rob- 
bery at  16  or  17.  and  robbery-murder 
at  19  or  20.  And  that  is  a  pattern 
which  this  very  modest  program  for 
juvenile  justice  seeks  to  prevent. 

In  the  context  where  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  spoken  so  fre- 
quently and  so  imequlvocally.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  executive  branch 
follow  the  mandate  and  release  the 
funds  so  that  these  programs  for  juve- 
nile justice  can  go  forward. 

When  this  Senator  questioned  Mr. 
Regnery  as  to  his  understauidlng  as  to 
congressional  intent  on  this  subject 
and  received  from  Mr.  Regnery  the 
statement  that  he  did  not  know  what 
Congress'  intent  was,  that  is  an  asser- 
tion which  this  body  and  this  Congress 
simply  cannot  accept. 

Therefore,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
consider  this  Issue,  and  I  will  ask  the 
leadership  to  bring  this  resolution  of 
disapproval  forward  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Helms.  Is  on  the  House  side  imtll 
about  12:15  or  12:30.  In  the  meantime, 
we  have  just  concluded  a  meeting— 
myself.  Senator  Melcher.  Senator 
Harkin.  and  Incoming  Secretary  Rich- 
ard Lyng— to  see  if  we  could  address 
some  concerns  that  Senator  Harkin 
had.  There  are  other  USDA  people  on 
their  way  up  here  to  look  at  how  we 
might  be  able  to  work  out  one  of  the 
problems.  But  as  far  as  the  proposal  to 
advance  up  to  50  percent  of  the  loan  Is 
concerned.  I  understand  the  adminis- 
tration is  strongly  opposed,  and  there 
Is  no  way  to  work  It  out. 

Until  Senator  Helms  arrives,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  move  to  the  farm  pack- 
age. That  is  the  one  Including  the 
dairy  provision  sponsored  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer.  Senator  Kasten.  Sena- 
tor Leahy,  and  others.  It  also  Includes 
the  yield  provision,  the  underplantlng 
provision,  the  change  in  the  status  of 
the  White  House  agricultural  trade 
representative,  and  the  targeted 
export  assistance  program  changes.  I 
still  hope  we  can  complete  action  on 
this  package  and  on  the  CCC  appro- 
priations this  afternoon,  and  hopeful- 
ly get  to  the  armor-piercing  bullet  leg- 
islation later  today.  Then  tomorrow  at 
noon  we  should  start  on  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  a  balanced 
budget. 

As  I  Indicated,  tonight  could  be  a 
late  night  If  we  are  not  able  to  resolve 
the  debate  on  the  farm  bill.  We  are  ad- 
vised that,  with  signup  starting  tomor- 
row and  with  no  CCC  supplemental 
appropriation.  It  Is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  the  ASCS  office  to  oper- 
ate. They  will  not  be  able  to  write 
checks  and  farmers  going  In  to  sign  up 
for  the  program  will  not  know  what 
the  program  Is.  Therefore.  I  hope 
those  who  still  want  more  done  will  let 
us  move  ahead  on  this  legislation  and 
perhaps  address  their  concerns  later 
this  spring  when  we  get  Into  farm 
credit  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


1:30  p.m.  So  let  us  stand  in  recess  until 
1:45  pjn. 


FARM  LEGISLATION 
Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.   President.   It   had 
been  our  hope  to  bring  up  the  farm 
package  at   11:30.  The  distinguished 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
negotiation  going  on  In  my  office  with 
reference  to  this  little  farm  package.  I 
think  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of 
those  Involved  and  others  that  we 
stand  in  recess.  In  addition.  Senator 
Helms  cannot  be  available  until  about 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:45  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1:45  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1  p.m.,  recessed  until  1:45 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Hecht]. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  Is  In  morning  business. 


FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  not  because  I  have  any  particu- 
lar subject  on  my  mind  but  because  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  we  had  re- 
cessed until  1:45  and  that  It  was  in- 
tended we  would  take  up  the  farm  bill 
at  that  point.  I  have  an  Interest  In  the 
farm  bill,  and  I  may  have  an  amend- 
ment In  connection  therewith,  but  I 
am  concerned  that  the  matter  be 
called  up  when  some  of  us  Eire  not  on 
the  floor.  There  Is  an  Important 
Budget  Conunlttee  meeting  at  2 
o'clock  which  I  expect  to  attend,  but  I 
do  hope  that  all  of  us  who  have  a  con- 
cern about  this  subject  will  have  our 
rights  protected.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  be  expected  to 
remain  on  the  floor  constantly.  I  cer- 
tainly respect  the  leadership  role  in 
calling  up  matters  when  and  if  they 
deem  It  appropriate,  but  I  just  think 
we  all  ought  to  be  given  adequate 
notice  In  advance  since  we  had  been 
told  it  would  be  at  1:45. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  try  again  in  a  few  minutes  to 
bring  up  the  food  security  improve- 
ments amendments.  Senator  Helms. 
chairman  of  the  conunlttee,  will  be 
here  momentarily.  We  have  just  had  a 


meeting  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
to  approve  two  nominations. 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  get  this  fin- 
ished. It  has  been  literally  a  wasted 
day  and  a  half  trying  to  get  something 
done.  In  my  view,  we  have  addressed 
the  concerns  of  nearly  every  Senator.  I 
hope  those  Senators  who  want  this 
bill  passed  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  come  to  the  Senate  floor  so  that 
we  can  hear  some  expression,  a  bipar- 
tisan expression,  that  this  Is  Important 
to  their  farmers  because  we  are  sort  of 
at  the  point  where.  If  we  do  not  do  It. 
It  Is  not  going  to  be  worth  doing. 

I  am  also  advised  that  unless  we  can 
pass  the  little  legislative  changes  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  pass  the  $5 
billion  appropriations  matter  which  is 
certainly  urgent  because,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  they  will  be  locking  up  some 
of  the  windows  as  far  as  borrowing 
and  mailing  out  checks  to  farmers.  So 
I  see  the  chairman  is  now  on  the  floor. 
Perhaps  we  should  allow  a  few  mo- 
n)ents  for  Members  on  each  side  who 
have  an  Interest  In  this  matter  to 
come  to  the  floor. 

Again,  I  indicate  that  there  were  a 
couple  of  meetings  this  morning,  one 
that  I  attended  with  Secretary-desig- 
nate Richard  Lyng,  Senator  Melcher, 
and  Senator  Harkin.  There  was  a 
later  meeting  that  I  did  not  attend  in- 
volving Acting  Secretary  Naylor,  Sena- 
tor Harkin,  Senator  Leahy,  Senator 
Melcher,  and  Mr.  Amstutz.  I  under- 
stand one  of  the  two  concerns  was  at 
least  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
some  Senators. 

As  I  understand,  we  are  down  to  the 
question  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
include  in  this  package  advanced  pay- 
ments for  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loans,  crop  loans.  That  Is  a  matter 
that  the  administration  opposes,  and  a 
matter  they  suggested  that  we  might 
more  appropriately  deal  with  when  we 
get  Into  farm  credit. 

So  In  any  event.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  maybe  after  a  brief  quorum  call 
of,  say.  5  minutes  all  Senators  who 
have  an  Interest  In  this  matter— hope- 
fully some  Senators  who  are  for  It,  be- 
cause I  think  most  of  us  are— would  be 
here  to  express  their  views,  as  well  as 
those  who  may  have  problems  with  it. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Has  notification  been 
put  on  the  hotline  In  the  Democratic 
cloakroom  and  the  Republican  cloak- 
room? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  suggest  we  have  a  live 
quorum  and  have  them  all  here.  How 
about  that?  That  Is  one  way  to  do  It. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  like  to  punish 
people  who  may  not  be  here.  I  think 
those  who  have  an  Interest  will  be 
here.  I  think,  in  5  minutes.  It  is  not  of 
Interest  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  should  be.  Every 
Member  has  to  vote  on  It,  I  guess. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Every  Member  eats. 
They  ought  to  worry  about  farmers. 
Let  us  try  It  the  other  way:  If  no  one 
shows  up.  we  may  go  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4:30  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand there  will  be  a  meeting  in  the 
distinguished  minority  leader's  office 
concerning  this  Food  Security  Im- 
provement Act  and  amendments,  and 
that  that  meeting  will  probably  last 
imtil  about  4:30.  I  think  It  probably 
best  that  we  stand  In  recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  4:30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  3:58  p.m.,  recessed  until  4:30 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  consul- 
tation continues  with  respect  to  the 
farm  legislation  that  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  bring  up  as  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair  knows. 
We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  call  it 
up  and  act  upon  It  yet  this  evening. 

In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VERMONT  ROYSTER 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
await  the  return  to  the  floor  of  the 
players  in  this  great  game  of  political 
eyeballlng  on  the  farm  legislation,  as 
in  morning  hour,  let  me  comment  on  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  native  of  Raleigh, 
NC,  who  In  my  judgment  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  journalistic  excellence  in 
the  United  SUtes.  His  name  is  Ver- 
mont Royster.  Those  of  us  who  know 
him  well  use  his  nickname  "Bunny" 
Royster.  By  whatever  name,  he  is  a 
man  of  civility. 

Fifty  years  ago  today  Vermont  Roys- 
ter went  to  work  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and.  as  he  says  In  a  column 
published  In  today's  edition  of  that 
newspaper,  he  was  the  low  man  on  the 
totem  pole.  In  this  column,  headed 
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"End  of  a  Chapter,"  he  relates  some  of 
his  experiences,  many  of  his  impres- 
sions of  people  and  events  of  the  half 
century  during  which  he  served  in  one 
capacity  or  another  on  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  newspapers. 

Mr.  President,  Vermont  Royster  is 
now  retired  in  Chapel  Hill.  During  the 
past  2  years  he  suffered  a  stroke  from 
which  he  has  largely  recovered  but 
when  he  "retired"  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  I  put  that  word  In 
quotes  because  he  did  not  retire;  he 
continued  to  write  three  times  a  week 
a  splendid  column  entitled  "Thinking 
Things  Over." 

Mr.  President,  Vermont  Royster  has 
been  very  much  on  my  mind  today  be- 
cause I  consider  his  last  column,  pub- 
lished in  today's  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  not  merely  the  end  of 
a  chapter  but  the  end  of  an  era  be- 
cause here  is  a  man  who  understands 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  objec- 
tivity. Moreover,  as  much  as  any  man  I 
have  ever  known.  Vermont  Royster 
understands  the  miracle  of  America. 
That  has  been  always  evident 
throughout  his  remarkable  career. 

Since  he  relinquished  his  day-to-day 
duties  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  he 
has  been  living  in  Chapel  Hill,  the 
home  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, an  institution  from  which  Mrs. 
Helms  was  graduated  some  years  ago. 
I  will  not  say  how  many  years.  It  is  an 
institution  noted  for  excellent  basket- 
ball teams  and  for  many  other  things, 
but  it  is  also  noted  for  a  very  fine 
school  of  journalism,  once  headed  by  a 
delightful  man  named  O.J.  Coffin.  We 
called  him  "Skipper "  Coffin,  because 
there  was  never  any  question  about 
who  was  in  charge.  And  Skipper 
Coffin  was  a  man  of  journalistic  excel- 
lence. 

Mr.  President,  "Bunny"  Royster 
came  home  frequently  to  visit  with 
various  clubs  and  organizations.  He 
was  honored  by  just  about  every  group 
In  our  State  and  by  many  outside  of 
our  borders.  And  lest  I  appear  to  be 
delivering  a  eulogy,  let  it  be  empha- 
sized that  Vermont  Royster  is  going  to 
be  around  a  while  enjoying  life  and 
perhaps  deciding  that  he  will  again  sit 
down  at  his  typewriter  and  knock  out 
future  columns,  entitled  "Thinking 
Things  Over."  I  certainly  hope  he  will, 
because  the  profession  of  journalism 
needs  Vermont  Royster  and  his 
wisdom,  his  integrity,  his  honesty,  his 
abUity. 

Vermont,  as  I  said  earlier,  recapped 
in  his  final  column  today  many  of  his 
memories  as  he  experienced  them  over 
a  half  century.  And,  as  he  put  It  at  one 
point  in  the  column: 

As  it  la,  I  can  leave  with  a  treasure  house 
rich  In  memories,  and  not  alone  of  presi- 
dents and  politics.  When  I  began  in  1936 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  was  a  small  paper 
with  a  circulation  of  barely  35.000.  By  1971 
when  I  retired  as  the  papers  Editor  it  ex- 
ceeded a  million.  Since  I  left  it  has  doubled. 
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to  more  than  two  million  in  the  U.S.;  It's 
also  published  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Then,  he  added: 

How  that  growth  came  about  is  also  a  part 
of  my  memory. 

And  he  concluded  in  a  very  touching 
way,  certainly  to  this  friend  of  his.  He 
wrote: 

After  50  years  watching  that  dream  being 
fulfilled  I  cannot  just  stop  without  regret. 
So  I  hope  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  I 
intend  now  and  then  to  submit  some  offer- 
ings to  the  editors  on  various  subjects 
which,  perhaps,  they  will  think  worth  print- 
ing. There  will  be  no  longer,  though,  the 
regular  weekly  conversations  with  the  read- 
ers. I  have  grown  too  weary  of  mind  for 
that. 

Not  too  weary  to  remember,  of  course,  and 
memory  is  a  pleasure  that  grows  richer  with 
age.  These  50  years  have  seen  much  turbu- 
lence for  the  country.  But  for  a  journalist, 
let  me  confesss,  they  have  all  been  fun.  So  if 
this  is  not.  as  1  hope  the  end  of  the  story,  I 
am  content  that  it  be  the  end  of  a  chapter. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  very  proud  of 
Vermont  Royster  and  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  that  he  is  my  friend,  as  I  have 
been  his.  He  is  a  fine  American. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  by  Mr.  Royster 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  5, 

1986] 

End  of  a  Chaptek 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 

It  was  March  1936  and  as  a  22-year-old  I 

had  just  Joined  The  Wall  Street  Journals 

Washington  bureau.  Low  man  on  the  totem 

pole,  of  course,  but  the  late  Bernard  Kil- 

gore.  then  the  bureau  chief,  let  me  write  a 

few  brief  and  inconsequential  items  now  and 

then  which  the  newspaper  published. 

So  that  means  I  have  been  writing  for  the 
Journal  in  one  capacity  or  another  for  50 
years.  A  half-century  is  a  span  to  spur  nos- 
talgia and  give  one  to  think. 

They  have  been  a  fascinating  50  years  for 
a  Journalist.  They  began  with  the  years  of 
the  Great  Depression  and  the  coming  of 
World  War  II.  After  a  brief  hiatus  while  I 
did  some  world  travels  courtesy  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  they  resumed  in  the  Truman  era 
when  I  myself  served  as  Washington  bureau 
chief.  They  have  continued  to  this  day. 

My  Journalistic  years  thus  embrace  nine 
presidents  from  Franklin  Roosevelt  to 
Ronald  Reagan.  In  that  period  there  have 
been  other  wars— Korea  and  Vietnam— and 
other  troubled  times  for  the  country.  Sever- 
al periods  of  inflation  as  well  as  other  reces- 
sions, although  fortunately  none  like  the 
1930s.  All  manner  of  public  disturbances 
from  the  labor  riote  of  the  thirties  to  the 
race  riots  of  the  sixties. 

Political  upheavals,  too.  as  the  Democratic 
Party  dominance  was  interrupted  by  Eisen- 
hower, returned  with  Kennedy  and  John- 
son. Thereafter  came  Nixon.  Watergate,  our 
first-ever  presidential  resignation  and  our 
first  ever  non-elected  president  In  Gerald 
Ford.  Later  our  first  truly  Southern  presi- 
dent since  the  Civil  War  in  the  person  of 
Jimmy  Carter.  Then  with  Ronald  Reagan, 
our  first  openly  avowed  conservative  to 
occupy  the  White  House  (for  two  terms) 
since  Herbert  Hoover. 


It  all  began  for  me.  amid  the  excitement 
of  youth,  with  the  on-going  efforts  of  FDR 
and  his  New  Deal  to  solve  the  Depression. 
All  those  efforts  failed  but  my  memory  Is 
clogged  with  remembrance  of  the  colorful 
characters  of  that  time  now  vanished  into 
the  history  books.  Of  Henry  Wallace  and 
Henry  Morgenthau.  of  Harold  Ickes  and  his 
arch  rival  Harry  Hopkins.  With  a  bottle  at 
hand  I  once  "struck  a  blow  for  freedom" 
with  John  Nance  Gamer,  FDRs  crusty  vice 
president.  I  remember  standing  in  awe  of 
courtly  Speaker  William  Bankhead  and  in 
fascination  before  Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 
founding  father  of  that  enduring  political 
clan.  I  knew  among  others  Sen.  Tom  Con- 
nally  of  Texas,  he  with  the  flowing  locks. 
Sen.  Walter  George  of  Georgia,  whom  FDR 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  purge  from  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Although  I  know  time  may  romance  years 
past,  it  seems  to  me  their  counterparts 
today  are.  by  comparison,  a  dull  and  somber 
group.  Able  men  no  doubt  but  wanting  the 
verve  to  make  politics  fun-filled  for  the 
sf>ectators.  Except  perhaps  for  Tip  ONeiU 
and  Jesse  Helms  we  watch  only  dancers  In  a 
stately  quadrille. 

Among  the  presidents  of  my  time  Harry 
Truman  was  the  most  likeable  as  a  person 
despite  all  his  troubles.  Jack  Kennedy  the 
most  exciting,  Eisenhower  the  most  under- 
rated. Richard  Nixon  was  a  character  right 
out  of  a  Greeli  tragedy,  a  potentially  great 
man  with  a  fatal  flaw.  Lyndon  Johnson  the 
most  tormented.  Jimmy  Carter  and  Gerald 
Ford  are  the  nicest  men  you  would  ever 
want  to  know  but  neither  strong  enough  to 
wear  the  presidential  mantle  wittiout  stum- 
bling. 

Ronald  Reagan,  whose  time  is  not  yet 
done,  is  the  most  self-possessed  of  them  all. 
unruffled  by  any  slings  or  arrows.  No  one 
has  ever  called  him  a  brilliant  man.  He  is. 
rather,  a  man  of  deep  instincts  strength- 
ened by  long  life  and  many  years  in  the  po- 
litical wilderness.  Those  instincts,  no  differ- 
ent now  than  when  he  was  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  for  a  nation  less  burdened  by 
government  and  the  taxes  it  lays  on  its  citi- 
zens. It  is  an  irony  that  he  has  come  to  pre- 
side over  the  government's  greatest  deficits 
and  the  greatest  burden  of  debt.  How  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  ultimately  l)e  measured 
must  await  history. 

Having  been  privileged  to  follow  so  much 
history-in-the-making  I  am  tempted  to  keep 
a  Journalistic  eye  on  what  unfolds  hereaf- 
ter. But  50  years  is  a  long  time  and  there 
comes  a  time  when  time  should  have  a  stop. 
So  with  today's  column  I  will  call  a  stop. 
This  will  be  my  last  appearance  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  under  this  familiar  rubric. 

This  column  itself  is  a  quarter-century  old 
under  this  byline.  I  inherited  it  from  two 
distinguished  predecessors,  the  late  Thomas 
Woodlock  and  William  Henry  Grimes,  both 
of  whom  were  Editors  of  the  Journal  before 
me.  For  each  of  us  In  turn  It  was  a  way  to 
keep  a  journalistic  role  without  the  dally 
pressures  in  a  newspaper  office.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  present  managers  and  editors  of 
the  paper  for  allowing  me  this  little  space  to 
put  forward  such  thoughts  as  I  might  have 
and  to  leave  me  unrestrained  as  to  my  pecu- 
liarities of  style  or  substance. 

I  admit  to  some  sheepishness  at  this  deci- 
sion. After  all,  Woodlock  was  older  than  1 
when  he  wrote  his  last  column  from  his  hos- 
pital bed  to  be  published  posthumously. 
James  Reston.  older  than  I,  still  fills  his 
place  on  The  New  York  Times.  And  1  am 
mindful  of  others  who  kept  on  in  their  Jour- 
nalistic endeavors  long  past  my  three  score 


and  twelve.  David  Lawrence,  columnist 
when  I  began,  was  still  writing  in  his  eight- 
ies. So  was  Arthur  Krock.  Walter  Lippmann 
outlasted  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
where  he  began. 

But  I  offer  no  apologies.  I  fear  the  day 
when  readers— or  those  present  Journal  edi- 
tors—come to  think  I've  outrun  my  time. 
Besides.  I  already  find  myself  repeating 
myself.  How  many  times  can  I  deplore  the 
government's  deficit  or  Inveigh  against 
other  recurring  political  idl(x:ies  without 
using  shopworn  words?  Better  to  leave  all 
that  to  younger  minds  which  come  afresh  to 
age-old  problems. 

As  It  is.  I  can  leave  with  a  treasure  house 
rich  In  memories,  and  not  alone  of  presi- 
dents and  politics.  When  I  began  in  1936 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  was  a  small  paper 
with  a  circulation  of  barely  35.000.  By  1971 
when  I  retired  as  the  paper's  Editor  it  ex- 
ceeded a  million.  Since  I  left  It  has  doubled, 
to  more  than  two  million  in  the  U.S.;  It's 
also  published  in  Europe  and  Asia.  How  that 
growth  came  about  is  also  part  of  my 
memory. 

The  chief  architect  of  the  transformation 
was  Bernard  Kilgore,  the  one  who  was  my 
bureau  chief  so  long  ago.  While  many 
others  contributed  to  this  growth— able  edi- 
tors, executives  and  pioneers  in  the  printing 
trade— his  was  the  vision  of  a  newspaper 
that  could  span  this  huge  country  delivering 
the  same  news  on  the  same  day  to  readers 
in  Portland.  Maine,  and  Portland,  Ore. 
Doubters  said  it  could  not  be  done  but  the 
newspaper  you  hold  today,  better  edited  and 
more  complete,  is  his  monument.  Other 
publishers  of  national  °  newspapers  came 
thereafter.  Kilgore  had  the  dream  first  and 
saw  it  fulfilled. 

After  50  years  watching  that  dream  being 
fulfilled  I  cannot  Just  stop  without  regret. 
So  I  hope  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  I 
Intend  now  and  then  to  submit  some  offer- 
ings to  the  editors  on  various  subjects 
which,  perhaps,  they  will  think  worth  print- 
ing. There  will  be  no  longer,  though,  the 
regular  weekly  conversations  with  the  read- 
ers. I  have  grown  too  weary  of  mind  for 
that. 

Not  too  weary  to  remember,  of  course,  and 
memory  Is  a  pleasure  that  grows  richer  with 
age.  These  50  years  have  seen  much  turbu- 
lence for  the  country.  But  for  a  journalist, 
let  me  confess,  they  have  all  been  fun.  So  If 
this  Is  not.  as  I  hope,  the  end  of  the  story,  I 
am  content  that  It  tie  the  end  of  a  chapter. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand from  my  colleagues  that  my 
Democratic  colleagues  who  have  had 
an  interest  in  this  legislation  have  had 
a  meeting  and  have  certain  sugges- 
tions that  might  permit  us  to  move  on 
this  legislation— not  only  on  the  10- 


polnt  package,  but  also  on  the  CCC 
supplemental  and  might  even  move 
into  getting  clearance  on  another 
piece  of  legislation  not  related  to  agri- 
culture, the  armor-piercing  bullet  leg- 
islation. I  am  not  certain  what  tran- 
spired in  the  meeting,  but  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
[Mr.  Helms]  is  here,  the  ranking 
Democratic  member  [Mr.  Zorinsky]  is 
on  the  floor.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
could  have  permission  to  get  unani- 
mous consent  if  we  send  a  proposal  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration  and  that  that  not  be  ob- 
jected to.  Then  Members  who  have 
amendments  could  offer  their  amend- 
ments. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  I  under- 
stand, that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  like  to  offer  his  amendment  on 
advance  payments  provided  it  not  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  I  have  not 
checked  that  with  the  Parliamentari- 
an, but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
conditions  or  any  other  amendments 
that  might  be  forthcoming  from  the 
other  side— or  this  side.  There  may  be 
amendments  on  this  side  that  I  am  not 
aware  of. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  objection  on  this 
side,  nor  has  there  been,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  to  proceeding  with  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  We  can  do 
that.  I  think.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
that.  I  had  expected  to  do  that  yester- 
day. If  that  will  help  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  his  planning. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  there  is  ob- 
jection on  this  side  to  proceeding  with 
the  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  objection  to  the  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  appropriations  bill  pro- 
vides payments  to  the  farmers  to  com- 
pete against  nonprogram-crop  farm- 
ers. We  would  be  getting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  If  we  pass  the  CCC 
appropriations  bill  now.  I  think  the 
two  are  directly  related. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  allow  me.  It  may  be 
the  cart  before  the  horse;  I  do  not 
know.  It  may  be  the  horse  before  the 
cart.  I  shall  not  venture  a  guess. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  may  not  be  a 
horse  or  a  cart  If  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  both  the  horse 
and  the  cart  are  there  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  wants  to  call 
up  the  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  about  the  other 
bill? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  where  Is 
the  other  bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  already  gone 
through  that.  It  was  printed  In  the 
Record  the  other  day. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  does  not  have  a 
number. 


Mr.  DOLE.  No,  but  we  have  done 
that  with  a  couple  of  Philippines  reso- 
lutions from  the  other  side  a  couple  of 
times. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  it  has  not  been  in- 
troduced as  a  bill  or  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  In  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  BYRD.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  saying,  tear  it  out  of  the 
Record  and  introduce  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  has 
it. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  say  we  could 
probably  do  the  appropriation  bill  In  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Pardon? 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  could  probably  do 
the  appropriation  bill  In  5  minutes  as 
far  as  I  can  see  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  send  a  bill  that  has 
been  under  such  discussion  the  past 
several  days  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  did  not  hear 
what  was  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  just  sent  it  up  and 
asked  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  there  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  before  the 
Senate  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  There 
is  a  unanimous-consent  request  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
from  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
which  has  been  sent  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Do  we  have  a 
number  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  has  no  number. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Further  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry.  Mr.  President.  Is  there  a 
bill  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  bill  at  the  desk.  The  bill  has  not 
been  introduced. 

Mr.  HARKIN,  But  the  bill  has  not 
been  introduced  yet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  unanimous-consent  request  for  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  my 
inquiry  again  is  exactly  what  it  is  we 
are  being  asked  to  move  to  right  now, 
I  assume  that  it  is  some  part  or  all  of 
some   so-called   technical   corrections 
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that  were  offered  last  Friday.  There 
was  several  points  that  were  changed. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire, is  this  the  exact  same  proposed 
bill  that  was  printed  In  the  Record 
yesterday?  Is  it  the  exact  same  bill  or 
has  there  been  a  change  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  in  no  position  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  was  one  change 
we  made  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Is  that  one  on  the 
Targeted  Export  Assistance  Program? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Target  assistance. 

Mr.    HARKIN.    Is    there    anything 

6lS6? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
others. 

Mr.  HELMS.  This  is  the  only  one. 
There  is  a  change  as  the  majority 
leader  indicated  made  at  line  21  on 
page  13  of  yesterday's  draft.  The  Sena- 
tor will  recall  that  there  were  three 
changes  made  from  the  Friday  draft 
incorporated  in  the  draft  yesterday. 
Now.  this  change  and  the  only  change 
in  the  text  printed  In  the  Record  yes- 
terday provides  that  for  fiscal  years 
1986  through  1988  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  use  not  less  than 
$110  million  for  CCC  funds  or  commo- 
dites  for  targeted  export  assistance. 
The  figures  for  targeted  export  assist- 
ance listed  in  the  previous  draft  were 
$50  million  in  CCC  funds  or  commod- 
ities and  that  was  done  to  break  it  out 
at  the  zero  level. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  as 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
just  said,  we  had  a  meeting  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  discuss  some  possi- 
ble compromises  that  might  be  made 
to  move  this  legislation  along,  along 
with  the  dairy  provision  that  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  others  wanted.  I  am  not 
certain  that  all  avenues  have  been 
pursued  to  see  whether  or  not  there 
might  be  a  compromise  which  might 
remove  objections  that  some  of  us 
might  have  on  this  side  to  bringing 
this  up. 

I  do  not  wish  to  unduly  delay  the 
proceedings.  But  I  think  that  this  re- 
quest by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  is  a  bit 
premature  at  this  time  in  that  there 
might  be  the  possibility— I  hope  in  a 
short  period  of  time  that  we  might 
have  some  compromise  agreement 
that  would  move  this  along  and  that 
would  satisfy  both  sides  on  this.  I  can 
only  speak  for  myself.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  also 
has  some  problems,  but  he  can  speak 
for  himself.  So,  Mr.  President,  there- 
fore, because  I  do  believe  that  it  is  pre- 
mature at  this  time 


Mr.  MELCHER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  President,  is  going  to  object, 
would  he  mind  withholding  that  objec- 
tion for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  reserving  the 
right  to  object. 
Mr  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Does  the  package  at  the  desk 
contain  anything  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  concerning 
Gramm-Rudman? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  in  a  position  to  know. 

Mr.   MELCHER.   Would   the  chair- 
man care  to  let  us  try  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  If  the  Senator  will 
withdraw   his   unanimous-consent   re- 
quest for  a  moment,  would  the  chair- 
man agree  to  letting  us  try  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  from  this  side? 
Mr.   HELMS.   Well,   let  us  just   go 

with  this  one 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  And  see  if  there  is  an 
objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  a  suggestion?  Whatever  the  re- 
quest is  the  Senator  from  Iowa  wants 
to  have  added,  if  he  wants  to  call  up 
an  amendment  or  whatever,  why  not 
see  if  this  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
chairman  and  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  Perhaps  it  can  be  called  up 
in  a  way  that  would  accomplish  what- 
ever the  Senator  has  in  mind  without 
an  objection. 
Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  might  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  will  the  Senator  so  modify 
his  unanimous-consent  request  to  in- 
clude that  an  amendment  be  offered 
by  this  Senator  which  would  mandate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pro- 
vide up  to  50  percent  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  loan  for  which  a 
farmer  would  be  eligible  at  the  time 
he  has  signed  up  in  the  program,  and 
that  such  amendment  would  not  be 
subject  to  any  points  of  order  under 
the  Budget  Act? 

Again,  let  me  repeat  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Would  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  modify  his  unan- 
imous-consent request  to  include  in 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that 
this  Senator  be  allowed  to  offer  an 
amendment  providing  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration loan  would  be  made  available 
to  the  farmer  at  time  of  signup  and 
that  such  amendment  would  not  be 
subject  to  any  points  of  order  under 
the  Budget  Act? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HARKIN.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  way  on  Earth  I  can  agree  to  that. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  WIU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  still 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  are  Involving  the 
Budget  Committee  and  all.  I  am  not 
interested  in  being  lynched  by  the 
Budget  Committee  so  I  could  not 
agree  to  that.  I  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  again 
it  would  be  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. Of  course,  we  would  have  to  see 
if  there  were  any  objections  that 
would  lie  against  that.  I  do  not  know, 
there  may  not  be  any  objections  to  it. 
There  may  not  be  any  objections. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing my  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  for  an  observa- 
tion? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  Senator  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  allow  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  bring 
up  the  bill  that  he  has  at  the  desk,  he 
is  certainly  in  order  to  offer  any 
amendment  he  chooses,  if  that  is  his 
position. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  reserves  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Again,  we  are  asking 
for  unanimous  consent  to  move  ahead 
on  something  that  is  not  a  bill,  that 
has  never  been  introduced  as  a  bill.  It 
was  printed  in  the  Record  and  obvi- 
ously changed. 

Then,  again.  I  still  think  we  should 
have  a  broader  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  would  incorporate  what 
many  of  us  feel  is  something  that  the 
farmers  need  and  need  very  drastically 
right  now.  and  that  is  the  low-interest- 
rate  loans. 

I  hope  we  could  modify  the  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
modify  it  to  include  that.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  the  answer  is  that  he  will  not 
do  it. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  am  re- 
serving the  right  to  object;  and  I  am 
constrained.  I  guess,  to  say  that  I  will 
object,  and  then  offer  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  would  incorpo- 
rate everything  that  is  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
plus  asking  that  an  amendment  I 
would  offer  on  the  CCC  loans  not  be 
subject  to  any  points  of  order  under 
the  Budget  Act. 
So  I  do.  therefore,  object. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  us  be 
clear  about  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  proposed.  He 
has  proposed— and  I  have  declined— 
that  by  unanimous  consent,  we  abro- 
gate the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
effect  on  this  legislation.  I  cannot  do 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
much  scurrying  around  between  the 
time  the  Senator  mentioned  it  and  it 
was  heard  on  the  squawkbox  in  the 
office,  and  I  have  heard  from  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  they  say, 
"No."  So,  obviously,  there  will  be  an 
objection  to  that  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  perhaps  other  Senators. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  be  willing  to 
let  us  proceed  with  this  legislation, 
and  then  he  can  offer  whatever 
motion  or  amendment  he  wishes,  and 
let  the  Senate  dispose  of  it.  I  do  not 
think  he  really  wants  to  put  another 
Senator,  especially  this  Senator,  in  a 
position  of  saying,  take  it  or  leave  It. 
as  regards  abrogating  Gramm- 
Rudman  on  this  legislation.  I  cannot 
do  that,  and  the  Budget  Committee 
will  not.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  let  us 
proceed.  The  Senator's  rights  will  be 
protected  on  everything.  He  can  get  a 
vote  on  any  motion  or  any  amendment 
he  wishes  to  offer. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield,  if  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding. 

I  remind  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  that 
when  the  1985  farm  bill  came  on  the 
floor,  it  too.  was  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  under  Gramm-Rudman;  and  this 
Senator,  even  though  I  was  opposed  to 
it— and  the  chairman  knows  that  full 
well— did  not  raise  the  point  of  order 
at  the  time  and  went  ahead  and  let  it 
pass. 

So  there  is  precedent  here,  in  the 
last  couple  of  months,  to  allow  a  bill  to 
come  on  the  floor,  not  subject  to 
points  of  order.  It  happened  on  the 
farm  bill,  so  I  do  not  see  why  we 
cannot  do  it  now. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  Senator's  rationale.  I  am  talking 
about  reality.  There  will  be  objection 
from  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  there  might  be  objection  if  ev- 
erybody were  here.  What  we  would 
like  to  do  is  weigh  out  the  proposition. 

What  is  involved  is  getting  the  inter- 
est rates  for  this  portion  of  the  loan  at 
7.5  percent,  which  is  a  reduction  from 


whatever  the  farmers  happen  to  be 
paying— 13  percent  to  14  percent  In 
general.  So  it  is  a  significant  reduction 
in  interest  rates  on  loan  money  that 
would  be  available. 

While  there  may  be  objections  by 
the  Budget  Committee  or  perhaps 
others  in  waiving  the  point  of  order, 
the  merits  of  the  argument  need  to  be 
considered,  because  it  does  not  cost 
any  more— moving  this  portion  of  the 
loan  up  to  this  fiscal  year  rather  than 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  savings  for 
the  farmers  are  very  substantial.  They 
are  not  really  into  what  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  or  what  an  objection  Is 
from  the  Budget  Committee.  What 
they,  the  producers,  understand  Is 
that  the  interest  rates  on  this  amount 
of  money  would  be  reduced  substan- 
tially, and  therefore  it  would  give 
them  a  much  better  chance  for  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

I  hope  we  can  pose  this  unanimous- 
consent  request  at  a  time  when  Budget 
Committee  members  are  here,  and  see 
whether  they  would  be  agreeable  to  it. 
It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  get  all  100 
of  us  here  at  any  one  time.  We  under- 
stand that.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  get 
any  15  or  20  of  us  on  any  committee  to 
agree.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
really  asking  too  much  if  the  merits  of 
the  argument  could  be  heard. 

Perhaps  we  are  at  a  little  disadvan- 
tage, in  that  the  issue  has  not  been 
discussed  with  a  large  number  of 
Members  present.  If  It  were  discussed, 
if  they  were  here,  perhaps  we  could 
work  it  out. 

There  might  be  other  ways  of  arriv- 
ing at  reduced  interest  rates,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  available  to  us  right 
now,  except  this  one  procedure,  which 
obviously  does  not  cost  the  Treasury 
any  more  and  obviously  has  great  ben- 
efits for  the  producers,  In  that  that 
portion  of  the  loan  money  would  be 
7.5  percent,  and  that  money  would  be 
available  for  their  spring  planting,  fer- 
tilizing, and  other  needs  at  a  reduced 
rate  of  interest.  That  is  all  that  is  in- 
volved here,  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  think  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Of  course,  it  could  be  voted  down, 
even  if  the  points  of  order  were 
waived.  It  does  not  mean  that  it  would 
be  accepted.  If  we  go  the  other  route 
and.  instead  of  a  simple  majority,  need 
60  votes,  it  becomes  even  less  likely 
that  it  could  be  adopted— that  is,  60 
votes  to  waive  Gramm-Rudman— and 
we  would  have  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

I  understand  the  concern  of  the 
chairman  and  the  majority  leader  In 
getting  the  bill  up,  and  I  Intend  to 
work  along  with  them,  as  would  others 
on  the  Democratic  side,  to  arrive  at 
some  point  where  we  could  consider  a 
bill. 

We  would  like  consideration  of  this 
unanimous-consent  request  from  any- 
body who  might  object  to  it  on  the 


Budget  Committee.  I  see  one  or  two 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
present— not  very  many.  I  wonder  If 
we  might  pose  that  question  at  a  later 
time. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  juit  one  moment.  I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  apologize  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Montana. 

He  said  farmers  may  not  understand 
Gramm-Rudman  and  I  think  that  U 
probably  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  farmers  do  understand  a  $2  trillion 
national  debt  and  Its  impact  upon 
them.  They  do  understand  a  $300  bil- 
lion deficit  and  the  Impact  upon  them. 

One  thing  is  for  sure— all  Senators 
should  understand  that  very  well. 

I  wish  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  the 
way  it  was  done  around  this  place  1 
year  before  I  came  here  and  since  I  ar- 
rived—Just decide  who  gets  what  and 
write  the  chit  for  it  and  let  It  go. 

But  the  string  has  run  out.  We  have 
a  responsibility  to  examine  these 
things  for  the  Impact  on  the  deficits. 

I  do  not  see  the  difference— and  I 
say  this  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Senator— between  hashing  this  out  In 
a  unanimous-consent  request  and  his 
offering  It  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment or  a  motion  and  let  It  go  to  the 
desk.  That  Is  the  way  It  Is  going  to 
have  to  happen  eventually  anyhow. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  yielding. 

I  ask  a  question  of  either  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  or  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  As  I  understand  It  now,  we  are 
making  at  least  some  progress.  It  is  my 
understanding  from  the  chairman  that 
there  is  no  limitation  on  amendments 
that  would  be  offered.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  said  there  may  be  a 
question  as  to  the  budget  ramifica- 
tions of  one  particular  section  of  the 
package.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
simply  go  forward,  agree  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  agree  to  what  we  can 
agree  on,  have  that  as  a  base,  and 
make  our  points  and  debate  all  the 
Issues  involved.  By  that  time  we 
should  know  what  the  budget  implica- 
tions are  going  to  be. 

If  the  Senator  from  Montana  wants 
to  have  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee here  during  that  time,  we  can 
get  on  the  phones  and  people  can 
come  here,  but  we  should  proceed  be- 
cause we  have  been  at  this,  some  of  us, 
for  about  3  weeks.  The  March  1  date 
has  gone  by  and  every  day  at  5:30  or 
quarter  of  6  we  come  here  and  say  we 
ought  to  have  just  one  more  pause  to 
resolve  Just  one  other  question. 
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I  hope  Senators  would  agree  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  so  that  we 
could  go  forward  with  the  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  we  have  ready,  without  in 
any  way  prohibiting  people  from 
adding  amendments  or  debating  the 
bill.  Let  us  get  started. 

I  especially  hope  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  not  be  ob- 
jected to  by  farm  State  legislators  who 
are  in  support  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
do. 

Objections  ought  to  be  put  aside  for 
the  time  being.  We  should  proceed  so 
that  we  can  be  voting  on  something. 

The  issues  are  before  us.  We  now 
agree  on  underplantiiw,  we  agree  on 
dairy,  and  a  number  of  other  points. 
The  ones  we  do  not  agree  on,  let  us 
consider  amendments  and  vote  them 
up  or  down,  involve  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, CBO,  anyone  else  who  is  inter- 
ested, and  at  least  get  started  so  that 
the  farmers  of  this  country  will  know 
the  Senate  is  beginning  to  act. 

To  be  going  on  3  weeks,  with  no 
action  at  all  is  unconscionable. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  concur  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  just 
said. 

I  would  say  further  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  touched  on  it 
briefly,  the  one  thing  that  farmers  in 
this  country  do  understand  is  the 
impact  of  where  interest  rates  are 
going.  Since  this  Congress  brought 
Gramm-Rudman  before  it  and  passed 
it,  as  the  Senator  may  be  well  aware, 
the  bond  market  has  moved  up  25 
major  market  points.  Bonds  are  almost 
up  to  where  they  are  selling  at  par 
now,  long-term  bonds. 

What  that  means  for  the  farmers  in 
my  State,  in  Iowa,  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  that  money  is  going  to  be  avail- 
able to  them  both  in  commercial  lend- 
ing institutions  and  in  the  Farm 
Credit  System  at  a  lower  interest  rate. 
For  us  to  tamper  with  Gramm- 
Rudman  could  trigger  a  sell-off  of 
those  very  positive  indications  to  inter- 
est rates  that  would  be  very  negative 
to  farmers  in  Idaho,  in  North  Caroli- 
na, in  Iowa,  in  Montana.  It  would  be  a 
real  mistake  for  us  to  do  it. 

The  point  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  very  true.  If  this  Senate 
wants  to  vote  on  waiving  the  rules, 
they  certainly  have  the  right  to  do  it. 
and  that  is  what  It  will  come  down  to 
anyway. 

There  is  no  way  to  Interpret  an  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Ag  Committee  except  as  an  at- 
tempt to  slow  down  settlement  of  this 
issue,  delay  it.  and  make  more  prob- 
lems for  the  farmers  in  Iowa,  in  Idaho. 


in  North  Carolina,  in  Montana,  in  Wis- 
consin, everyplace  else. 

Prom  the  Senator's  viewpoint  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  Senators 
strictly  objecting  to  this,  thinking 
somehow  there  is  going  to  be  some 
kind  of  a  partisan  gain  by  objecting  to 
timely  consideration  of  the  Pood  Secu- 
rity Improvements  Act.  In  my  view,  if 
anything,  the  results  will  be  all  nega- 
tive. The  partisan  fallout  will  be 
against  those  people  who  are  obstruc- 
tionists to  this  process.  It  will  not 
work  out  the  way  they  think. 

We  have  the  same  problem  in  Michi- 
gan, I  would  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Iowa,  as  we  have  in  Idaho.  He  is  cer- 
tainly not  benefiting  the  Senators 
from  his  side  of  the  aisle  who  repre- 
sent the  Michigan  bean  growers. 

I  urge  him  to  rethink  his  position.  If 
we  could  get  Senator  Helms'  bill  up. 
and  discuss  the  bill,  the  Senate  will 
work  its  will  on  it.  If  the  good  Senator 
from  Iowa  wants  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  mandatory  advance  pay- 
ments, he  may  do  so.  The  Senate  can 
act  on  it.  we  will  go  ahead  and  pass  the 
bill,  and  then  the  CCC  bill  can  come 
up  and  be  passed  rapidly. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  this  dila- 
tory action  is  taking  place  here.  I  per- 
sonally regret  to  see  it  happen  because 
it  hurts  the  farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  chairman  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  be  sure  I  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  situation 
now.  My  unanimous-consent  request 
has  been  objected  to;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  objection  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  chair. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  Senator  is  not  interest- 
ed in  dilatory  tactics.  What  this  Sena- 
tor is  interested  in  doing  is  addressing 
the  real  problems  facing  our  farmers 
out  there  right  now. 

I  have  discussed  this  at  length  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
others  on  that  side  and  on  this  side. 
There  is  no  doubt.  I  think,  in  anyone's 
mind,  that  one  of  the  problems  facing 
farmers  right  now  is  credit.  I  under- 
stand those  who  grow  edible  beans 
may  have  a  problem,  and  I  am  not  en- 
tirely opposed  to  doing  something  to 
rectify  that,  although  I  might  add 
that  by  changing  that  you  are  taking 


away  a  provision  in  the  farm  bill  that 
was  advantageous  to  my  farmers  In 
Iowa,  quite  frankly.  I  am  willing  to 
compromise  on  that  issue. 

But  the  real  problem  that  is  facing 
us  out  there  is  the  fact  that  farmers  in 
the  Midwest,  also  in  the  South,  that 
are  getting  ready  to  plant  crops  this 
spring,  do  not  have  enough  credit  at  a 
reasonable  interest  rate  to  buy  the 
seed,  the  fertilizer,  the  fuel,  the  re- 
placements or  parts  that  they  may 
need  for  their  machinery,  to  get  the 
crop  in  the  ground. 

Right  now.  Mr.  President,  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Bank  in  Chicago,  the  Chi- 
cago district,  reports  that  the  average 
interest  rate  for  agriculture  loans  is 
now  12.7  percent. 

I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  in  Iowa 
it  is  13  and  14  percent.  I  think  that  is 
about  the  same  in  Minnesota,  maybe 
12  or  13  percent. 

So  here  we  have  a  need  to  get  this 
credit  out  to  farmers.  They  either 
cannot  get  it  locally  or  if  they  can. 
they  can  get  it  anywhere  from  12  to  14 
percent  to  get  that  crop  in  the  ground. 
There  is  a  way  already  in  the  farm 
bill,  section  1003  of  the  farm  bill,  that 
permits  this  to  be  done,  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  allow  a  farmer  at  time  of  sign- 
up to  get  an  advanced  portion  of  the 
loan  that  he  is  entitled  to  get  in  the 
fall  when  he  harvests  the  crop  if  he  is 
in  the  program. 

So  by  advancing  this  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loan,  let  us  say.  50 
percent  of  the  loan  at  the  time  of  the 
signup,  that  means  that  those  farmers 
in  the  Midwest  and  the  South,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  would  get  a 
loan  at  7%  percent  interest  and  it 
would  not  cost  the  Government  any- 
thing. 

If  the  Budget  Committee  is  con- 
cerned about  budgetary  impact,  I 
point  out  that  these  farmers  are  going 
to  take  these  loans  out  after  October  1 
anyway,  so  there  is  no  net  cost  to  the 
Government.  We  are  just  moving  it  up 
by  6  or  7  months,  plus  the  farmers 
would  have  to  pay  interest.  But  in- 
stead of  paying  12,  13,  14  percent,  they 
will  be  only  paying  7%  percent  inter- 
est. 

So  that  is  the  real  need  that  is  out 
there  right  now. 

What  I  am  hearing  from  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  farmers  is  that  they 
need  a  break  on  their  interest  rates. 
That  is  what  they  really  need.  So  that 
is  why  this  Senator  has  taken  the 
floor  to  try  to  get  this  accomplished, 
because  it  is  a  real  need  out  there  and 
it  is  something  that  could  be  done 
without  costing  the  Government  any- 
thing at  all. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  administration— and  I 
say  the  administration  and  I  do  not 
say  anybody  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
because  I  think  there  is  support  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  for  this— but  why 


the  administration  is  so  adamant  in 
not  being  willing  to  take  this  step.  As  I 
said,  it  is  authorized  in  the  farm  bill. 
The  President  has  the  authority  to  do 
that.  It  would  not  be  subject  to 
Gramm-Rudman  if  he  did  that  and  it 
would  indeed  be  a  great  help  to  our 
farmers. 

Now,  I  had  hoped  that  the  adminis- 
tration might  move  on  this.  So  far 
they  have  not.  I  do  not  know  if  that 
can  be  chalked  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
at  this  time.  We  have  a  designee,  an 
individual  for  whom  I  have  the  high- 
est respect.  I  wish  he  were  in  there 
full  time  right  now.  I  am  ready  and 
willing  to  vote  on  his  confirmation  any 
time.  Maybe  that  is  the  problem. 
Maybe  we  do  not  have  someone  down 
there  that  is  willing  to  really  take  this 
to  the  highest  levels  of  the  administra- 
tion and  say  that  this  might  l>e  a  rea- 
sonable course  of  action. 

So  I  am  not.  Mr.  President,  trying  to 
in  any  way  be  dilatory,  but  I  am  trying 
to  address  a  real  problem  out  there  in 
a  way  that  really  does  not  affect  the 
budget.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  talked 
about  the  deficit.  This  does  not  affect 
the  deficit  one  lota:  not  one  loto.  Yet 
the  benefits  the  farmers  would  get 
would  be  tremendous. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  address 
myself  to  another  point  that  has  been 
raised  here  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
perhaps  In  the  news  media,  and  that 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  some 
farmers  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to 
sign  up  for  the  Farm  Program  and 
that  If  we  do  not  take  this  course  of 
action,  there  will  t)e  confusion  out 
there  or  that  we  will  have  to  postpone 
It  further,  and  that  If  the  farmers  are 
not  allowed  to  sign  up  that  It  will 
Indeed  be  because  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  getting  different  provi- 
sions on  this  are  not  allowing  this  so- 
called  bill,  without,  a  number,  to  go 
forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  point 
out  that  the  farmers  could  have  signed 
up  in  this  program  on  January  1.  2  or 
3  or  any  time  between  then  and  now. 
It  was  not  this  body,  but  indeed  it  was 
the  administration  that  put  off  the 
signup  period  until  after  March  1  for 
the  farmers. 

Now.  why  did  they  do  that?  Well. 
they  did  it  because  there  is  a  provision 
in  the  farm  bill  that  says  that  a 
farmer  who  signs  up  for  a  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loan  and  signs  up 
in  the  farm  program,  that  that  con- 
tract carmot  be  modified  by  Gramm- 
Rudman;  In  other  words,  that  contract 
would  hold  notwithstanding  any  of 
the  provisions  of  Gramm-Rudman. 
That  means,  if  the  adminstratlon  had 
allowed  the  farmers  to  sign  up  in  Jan- 
uary or  February,  that  fanners  would 
have  had  a  higher  target  price  and 
loan  rate  this  year.  Even  through 
Gramm-Rudman     had     some     cuts 


coming  on  March  1.  it  could  not  have 
modified  those  contracts.  That  was  in 
the  farm  bill.  That  is  why.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  administration  put  off  the 
sign-up  period  until  after  March  1;  not 
the  Senate,  not  the  U.S.  Congress,  but 
the  administration.  They  put  it  off 
until  March  1  and  now  we  are  having 
fingers  pointed  at  us  saying  we  are 
holding  up  the  signup. 

We  are  not  holding  up  the  signup  at 
all.  They  can  go  ahead  with  the 
signup.  They  could  have  gone  with  it  a 
month  ago  or  2  months  ago. 

So  I  wanted  to  make  that  point 
clear,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  not  in 
any  way  holding  up  the  signup  pro- 
gram whatsoever.  They  can  move 
ahead  with  it.  Besides,  If  they  are 
saying,  well,  they  might  have  the 
money  for  the  advance  sufficiency 
payments,  we  have  said  we  would 
allow  the  $5  billion  appropriations  for 
the  CCC  to  move  ahead  without  any 
amendments  on  the  floor.  We  could 
move  that  out  of  here  right  now.  And 
I  do  not  think  anyone  would  object  to 
that.  So.  in  no  way  are  we  holding  up 
the  signup  period.  We  did  not  before 
and  we  are  not  holding  it  up  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  earlier  that  I 
would  hope  that  we  might  have  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  sides.  I  tried 
to  talk  In  my  remarks  just  now  about 
the  impact  on  the  Budget  Commlt- 
tee— I  say  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  here— to  point  out  that  the 
net  effect  on  the  budget  was  zero.  It 
did  not  affect  the  budget  at  all.  It  did 
this  year,  but  then  the  amount  going 
out  this  year  would  be  saved  next 
year.  After  all,  it  seems  as  If  that  is 
what  we  are  looking  at  anyway  is  the 
overall  impact  on  the  deficit. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we 
could  have  a  measure  sent  to  the  desk 
that  would  Incorporate  these  technical 
changes,  so-called  technical  changes, 
that  would  Incorporate  the  provision 
providing  for  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
CCC  loan  to  be  provided  to  the  farmer 
at  the  time  of  signup  and  that  would 
also  include  the  provisions  so  impor- 
tant to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  dealing  with  African  relief 
and  I  think  with  section  416  commod- 
ities, the  Pood  for  Peace  Program. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  send  a  bill  to  the 
desk.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Its 
Inunediate  consideration  and  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  points 
of  order  against  this  measure  be 
waived. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  noted 
a  minute  ago  that  some  of  us  have 
been  wrestling  with  this  problem  for 


about  2  or  3  weeks,  and  it  seems  we  are 
only  a  little  closer  than  we  were. 

I  am  advised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  that  they  will 
strenuously  object. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
House  would  not  even  consider  the 
dairy  provision  because  they  felt  it  vio- 
lated Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs.  Even 
though  the  farmer  was  going  to  pay  a 
higher  assessment  to  avoid  a  reduction 
In  the  support  price  of  about  50  cents 
per  hundredweight.  They  had  a  big. 
big  brouhaha  In  the  House,  over 
whether  or  not  to  violate  Gramm- 
Rudman  for  dairy  programs  if  similar 
questions  will  be  raised  for  nutrition 
programs  and  other  items. 

So  I  believe  there  Is  not  any  real 
hope  that  we  are  going  to  add  over  $3 
billion  to  outlays  this  year  and  say  it 
does  not  mean  anything.  It  is  a  viola- 
tion of  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs.  And 
I  think  those  who  supported  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  would  be  compelled 
to  uphold  any  point  of  order.  This 
would  be  the  first  test,  as  far  as  I 
know,  of  that  legislation. 

But.  still,  the  amendment  ought  to 
be  offered.  We  ought  to  be  debating 
the  amendment  instead  of  debating 
how  somebody  can  gain  some  leverage 
In  this  body  and  force  something  on 
others  who  are  concerned  about 
taking  care  of  the  farmers. 

I  am  not  unsympathetic  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  said  so  earlier 
today.  I  made  the  point  with  Secre- 
tary-designate Lyng.  that  there  might 
be  a  lot  of  things  one  could  do— in- 
stead of  mandating  50  percent,  one 
could  mandate  25  percent.  One  could 
do  a  lot  of  things  that  would,  in  effect, 
make  it  easier  on  some  farmers  right 
now.  There  could  be  a  credit  elsewhere 
provision  which  says  if  a  farmer  is  able 
to  get  credit  elsewhere  he  is  not  eligi- 
ble. You  could  require  the  farmer  to 
have  crop  Insurance,  which  would  be 
some  protection  for  the  Government 
In  case  something  happened.  So  it  Is 
not  all  that  bad.  From  the  standpoint 
of  policy.  It  Is  not  all  that  bad.  And 
there  is  discretionary  authority  for 
such  a  program  in  the  present  farm 
bill,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  just 
I>ointed  out. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen 
when  Secretary  Lyng  Is  In  place  and 
has  the  staff  to  review  many  of  these 
areas.  He  said  today  there  are  so  msiny 
provisions  In  the  farm  bill  that  give 
him  discretion  to  do  certain  things 
that  he  could  not  even  count  them  all. 
He  does  not  have  any  staff.  He  an- 
swers his  own  telephone  and  makes 
his  own  phone  calls.  Maybe  after  we 
confirm  him  tonight  or  tomorrow  he 
will  be  In  a  better  position  to  deal  with 
a  lot  of  subjects. 

One  thing  that  would  not  violate 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  would  be  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  urging 
the  Secretary  to  use  the  discretion  he 
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has  in  the  present  bill.  That  would  not 
be  a  mandate,  but  I  would  bet  there 
are  80-some  votes  for  it.  We  could  have 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
urging  the  Secretary  to  work  out  some 
formulation  for  the  fanners  who  are 
truly  in  need  so  that  they  can  save 
that  5-  or  6-percent  difference  In  the 
interest  rate. 

That,  I  think,  would  have  some 
appeal.  It  would  not  violate  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  I  do  not  know  any 
other  way  to  get  out  of  the  other 
quagmire  other  than  to  get  consent  to 
debate  the  bill,  have  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  offer  his  mandatory  amendment, 
and  then  let  someone  substitute  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution. 

I  have  discussed  this  option  briefly 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I 
have  also  discussed  the  advanced  loan 
with  the  other  Senator  from  Iowa, 
Senator  Grassley,  who  is  just  as  con- 
cerned as  Senator  Harkin  about  the 
condition  of  farmers  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.   LEAHY.   I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

He  speaks  of  passing  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  urging  the  Secretary 
to  use  his  discretion.  Do  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  correctly  in 
that  he  was  referring  only  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Correct. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  There  are  some  other 
areas  in  which  I  am  not  too  sure  we 
are  all  eager  for  the  Secretary  to  use 
discretion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  only  advan- 
tage of  that  is  that  it  gives  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  a  clearcut  vote.  It  does 
not  give  him  as  much  as  he  wants,  but 
it  is  somewhere  in  between  where  I 
think  there  would  be  a  rather  decisive 
majority  voting  for  that  provision. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  For  that  area. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  for  that  provision- 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats— 
and  I  think  it  also  locks  anybody  else 
in  if  it  comes  in  under  some  other  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  amount  of  days  that  we  have 
been  on  this.  But  it  seems  forever  to 
me.  I  know  right  up  to  today  I  think 
the  majority  leader  had  meetings  with 
anyone  that  wanted  to  talk  about  this 
subject.  As  a  mater  of  fact,  I  thought  I 
heard  him  say  he  had  several  with 
staff  getting  together.  Certainly  the 
door  was  open  to  anyone  that  wanted 
to  participate. 

Forgetting  anything  that  might  be 
partisan  about  this— I  will  give  every- 
one credit  who  questions  or  doubts— 
for  a  second  I  hope  they  just  think 
about  the  farmers.  They  have  all  been 
saying  they  are  in  a  dilemma,  and  they 
are  undergoing  hardships.  This  does 


not  do  the  whole  trick,  I  wiU  grant 
you.  But  this  Is  constructive,  worthy, 
worthwhile,  and  meaningful  help  to 
the  farmers  of  this  country. 

I  just  cannot  believe  it.  Maybe  Iowa 
farmers  are  not  concerned  about  this. 
Maybe  it  is  of  no  interest  to  them.  But 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that.  We 
have  heard  from  California,  we  have 
heard  from  Vermont,  and  we  have 
heard  from  the  South— just  about 
every  section  of  the  country.  If  we  are 
really  concerned  about  the  farmer, 
forget  everything  else  now.  They  are 
at  signup  time.  They  would  like  to 
know  what  the  rules  of  the  game  are 
going  to  be.  They  hear  stories  back 
home  that  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  them,  and  give  them  some 
relief.  And  we  are. 

I  do  not  know,  if  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  was  passed,  wheth- 
er we  can  even  get  a  bill  signed.  I  un- 
derstand there  are  some  real  problems 
on  that.  I  would  hate  to  put  someone 
to  the  acid  test.  Are  we  willing  to 
throw  out  the  window  everything  that 
we  have  in  here?  Not  every  part,  or 
every  section  of  this  bill  relates  to 
every  farmer  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  But  I  bet  some  part  of  it  is  im- 
portant to  some  farmer  in  this  coun- 
try- 

I    just    cannot    imaguie— if    we    are 

really  crying  for  the  farmers  as  we  say 
we  are— that  we  would  not  take  some 
meaningful  steps  here  today  when  we 
have  this  opportunity.  Forget  your 
politics.  Let  us  just  say  there  is  no  pol- 
itics involved.  It  would  be  nice  to  have 
credit.  Certainly  I  want  credit. 

I  had  a  press  conference  this  morn- 
ing with  some  people  trying  to  restruc- 
ture farm  legislation,  restructure  farm 
credit  loans,  and  particularly  in  the  re- 
gions of  Omaha  and  Kansas.  Senator 
NicKLES  has  a  bill  that  I  was  happy  to 
support.  We  are  all  working  for  this. 
Maybe  if  we  are  working  together,  we 
can  do  something.  But  here  is  the 
chance,  here  and  now,  between  to- 
night and  tomorrow.  I  understand 
people  in  the  House  are  as  vitally  in- 
terested in  this  as  we  are.  We  sit  here 
and  quibble,  go  back  over  the  same 
rhetoric,  the  same  conversations,  and 
the  same  colloquies  that  we  had  yes- 
terday, the  day  before,  the  week 
before,  and  the  week  before. 

I  just  would  like  to  say  for  the  sake 
of  the  farmer,  for  Heaven's  sake  just 
think  of  them  for  a  second  and  try  to 
help  them  out  with  this.  And  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go,  and  a  lot  more  yet  to 
do. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  indicate  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  had  the 
first  proposal  to  correct  the  yield 
problem.  We  appreciate  that.  I  think 
we  are  very  close  to  getting  something 
done  here. 

I  am  an  optimist.  I  have  not  checked 
this  with  the  chairman  or  the  ranking 
member    on    the    committee,    but    it 


would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  merit  to  get  an  expres- 
sion with  a  rollcall  vote  from  Senators 
on  how  they  feel  generally  about  the 
proposal  of  advance  loans.  We  have 
not  had  advance  deficiency  payments 
until  just  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  fact,  there  will  be 
about  $5.2  billion  in  advance  deficien- 
cy and  diversion  payments.  The  checks 
go  out  in  April.  This  is  almost  double 
last  year's  $2.6  biUlon.  That  much 
would  go  into  the  farmers'  pockets 
long  before  harvest.  This  should  de- 
crease the  need  for  new  credit.  But  I 
think  that  we  could  give  the  Secretary 
enough  flexibility  to  develop  a  pack- 
age. Maybe  it  does  not  have  to  be  up 
to  50  percent,  maybe  it  should  be  less, 
and  mayl)e.  in  most  cases,  it  should 
not  be  anything.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  might  be  some  merit. 

I  wanted  to  touch  on  one  other 
point.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  men- 
tioned that  we  should  have  had  the 
program  signup  for  1986  crops  in  Jan- 
uary. We  did  not  have  the  farm  bill 
signed  until  December  23.  I  think 
anyone  can  understand  that,  when 
you  have  a  13-pound  farm  bill  passed, 
it  takes  any  administration  at  least  2 
months  and  probably  longer  to  put  to- 
gether responsibile,  reasonable,  and 
understandable  regulations  that  the 
ASCS  office  can  understand  and  relay 
to  the  American  farmer.  But  I  hope 
we  can  regroup  for  a  moment,  and 
take  a  look  at  what  we  have.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  an 
amendment,  and  I  do  not  have  any 
problem  with  that.  There  is  not.  as  I 
understand  from  the  chairman,  a 
problem  with  Gramm-Rudman  on  the 
African  famine  amendment.  Is  there? 

I  am  advised  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee chairman  that  he  does  not  believe 


so. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  yield  the  floor,  if 
the  Senator  wants. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  couple  of  points  here  that  ought 
to  be  commented  on  right  now  during 
the  same  timeframe. 

First  of  all.  what  the  majority  leader 
has  suggested  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  on  the  advance  portion  of 
the  loan  which  has  a  real  attraction 
for  many  of  us  over  here.  It  is  not 
binding.  It  would  allow  the  Senate  to 
express  rather  emphatically  that  this 
portion  of  the  farm  bill  should  be 
used. 

Second,  the  question  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  requirement.  May  I  point  out 
that  section  10,  which  deals  with  the 
dairy  part  of  this  package,  contains,  in 
effect,  a  waiver  of  Gramm-Rudman. 
On  line  17.  page  18  of  the  package,  it 
says: 


In  lieu  of  any  reductions  in  payments 
nutde  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purchase  of 
milk  and  the  products  of  milk  under  this 
subsection  during  the  period  beginning 
March  1.  1986.  and  ending  September  30. 
1986.  required  under  the  order  issued  by  the 
President  on  February  1,  1986.  under  sec- 
tion 252  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  .  .  . 

So.  in  effect,  there  is  a  package  that 
has  been  presented  to  the  table  to  be 
immediately  considered  with  a  waiver 
of  Gramm-Rudman  requirements. 

That  Is  what  we  have  had  from  this 
side  on  the  waiver  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  requirements  on  that  portion 
of  the  loan. 

So  it  is  not  that  the  package  as  it 
was  sent  to  the  desk  is  pure  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  It  is,  In  effect,  a 
waiver. 

(Mr.  MATTINGLY  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  under- 
stand. Did  the  Senator  say  that  the 
package  submitted  prior  to  the  propos- 
al of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  was  a  waiver  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  This  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  law,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. It  is  a  modification  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law  and  it  has  been 
sent  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  A  modification 
only  in  this  respect,  and  I  believe  I  was 
part  of  putting  that  together:  if  CBO 
prices  that  bill  which  is  pending,  they 
win  say  it  has  a  neutral  effect  on  the 
budget.  It  complies  with  the  Budget 
Act. 

For  Instance,  If  you  are  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  would 
breach  the  section  311  ceiling  under 
the  Budget  Act.  you  have  to  offset 
with  some  others.  That  turns  out  to  be 
totally  neutral,  so  it  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  mandatory 
targets  for  this  year. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  is  absolutely 
correct  on  that  point.  It  is  revenue 
neutral  because  it  gets  the  money 
frdta  the  producer. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  What  we  are  pro- 
posing is  also  revenue  neutral,  what 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  proposing  is 
also  revehue  neutral,  if  you  consider  2 
fiscal  years. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  may  be  and  it 
may  not  be.  but  it  takes  from  1  year 
and  puts  it  into  the  other.  It  puts  it 
Into  the  year  that  we  are  In  now  and 
violates  the  ceilings  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Whatever  the  cost 
is  that  would  remain  in  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year  would  automatically 
be  reduced  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
That   same   amount,   the   cost   that 


occurs  In  this  fiscal  year,  would  auto- 
matically be  reduced  In  the  fiscal  year. 
So  there  is  a  distinction. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  worth  considering  and 
rather  than  having  to  get  60  votes  to 
pass  it,  we  hope  we  can  get  unanimous 
consent  for  it  to  be  subject  to  a  simple 
majority. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
further  point. 

While  we  have  discussed  numerous 
times  what  we  would  like  to  have  in 
the  package  regarding  the  African 
famine  problem,  they  are  not  in  the 
package  yet.  Before  we  move  forward. 
I  hope  to  have  the  understanding  of 
both  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  the  majority 
leader— and  the  majority  leader  has 
stated  several  times  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  this  proposal  I  will  make  on  this  Af- 
rican famine  relief  problem— I  would 
want  to  make  sure  that  they  are  agree- 
able to  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  is  on  the  floor.  I  un- 
dertstood  earlier  that  It  was  his  hope 
that  we  could  get  a  time  agreement  on 
S.  104.  which  Mr.  TmnmoND  and  I  in- 
troduced a  while  ago.  and  which  a 
great  many  Senators  are  cosponsors 
of,  and  which  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  like  to 
see  passed. 

Could  he  advise  me  on  what  might 
be  our  prospects  of  doing  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
once  we  dispose  of  the  farm  legisla- 
tion, and  we  might  be  able  to  complete 
action  on  that  package  in  an  hour  or 
so.  I  must  say  I  strongly  support  the 
bill.  We  gave  our  word,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  recalls,  last  year  when 
we  were  considering  the  Gun  Control 
Act.  When  I  say  "we"  I  mean  the 
Members  who  were  Involved  in  that 
debate.  If  we  can  get  a  time  agreement 
on  that,  we  would  follow  up  with  the 
Thurmond-Moynihan  armor-piercing 
bullet  proposal.  We  are  prepared  to  do 
that.  I  have  discussed  this  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Senator  Mrrz- 
EWBAtm.  There  are  three  amendments, 
one  by  Senator  Symms.  one  by  Senator 
Bemtsem,  and  another  one  by  Senator 
Syiois.  I  understand  the  amendment 
of  Senator  Symms  would  require  a  ta- 
bling motion  and  a  rollcall;  the  other 
two  being  acceptable.  We  have  no 
other  amendments.  I  see  no  problem. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  see  my  friend 

from  Ohio  is  in  the  Chamber. 
The    President    pro    tempore,    of 

course,    and    the    administration    are 

behind  this  legislation.  I  hope  we  will 

not  continuously  put  it  off  after  get- 
ting an  agreement  last  year. 


Is  it  possible  to  get  a  time  agreement 
to  take  this  up  after  the  farm  bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  is  doable.  I 
think  we  are  very  close  to  disposing  of 
both  farm  bills.  I  sense  an  agreement 
in  the  air.  Maybe  no  one  else  does.  I 
believe  we  could  move  either  tonight 
or  tomorrow  morning  and  do  it  before 
we  go  on  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  yield  to  me  for  a 
moment,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  touching  on  the  point 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  addressed 
himself  to  previously  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  That  is  tha'  we  would 
like  the  unanimous-consent  request 
put  and  adopted  prior  to  the  farm  bill, 
with  some  understanding  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  be 
prepared  to  move  to  table  the  Symms 
amendment.  Absent  having  that  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  prior  to  the 
farm  bill,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ad- 
vised the  majority  leader  yesterday 
that  he  would  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  farm  bill,  an  amendment  which 
would  contain  the  armor-piercing  bill. 
I  think  that  is  a  desirable  way  to  pro- 
ceed. 

After  we  pass  the  farm  bill.  I  would 
not  like  to  find  that  we  have  an  objec- 
tion to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. Therefore,  I  would  ask  him  to 
place  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
assuming  that  Senator  Thurmohd  is 
willing  to  make  the  motion,  prior  to 
our  disposing  of  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  could  simultaneously 
almost  get  both  consents  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  majority 
leader  has  said  nothing  but  that  he 
wants  to  do  this.  Perhaps  we  can  leave 
It  to  him  to  work  it  out  as  he  feels  he 
can  manage  it. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk 
dispense  with  further  calling  of  the 
roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderded. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  use  4  or  5  minutes  to  discuss 
the  issue  of  a  point  of  order  that  has 
been  discussed  this  afternoon  with  Ref- 
erence to  the  new  5-year  Emergency 
Budget  Act,  and  I  think  it  might  be 
useful  to  some  of  my  colleagues.  From 
my  own  standpoint,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain why  amendments  that  Increase 
either  budget  authority  or  outlays  for 
the  year  that  we  are  in  are  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  and,  why,  if  an  amend- 
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ment  changes  the  current  status  of 
things,  it  would  require  a  three-fifths 
vote  of  the  Senate  to  waive  the  point 
of  order. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  go 
back  to  a  congressional  budget  resolu- 
tion that  was  passed  by  both  Houses 
and  reflect  for  a  moment  on  what  it 
said. 

Basically,  talking  now  about  deficits, 
that  particular  congressional  budget 
resolution  said  that  the  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986  would  not  exceed 
$171.9  bUlion.  Obviously,  that  number 
is  not  a  budget  authority  number;  that 
is  an  outlay  number,  because  that  is 
the  difference  between  the  expected 
expenditures  of  our  Government 
during  the  year  and  the  revenues  that 
we  receive,  which  you  match  up 
against  it.  So  we  established  for  our- 
selves a  ceiling  that  the  deficit  would 
not  exceed  $171.9  billion. 

Well,  after  it  was  passed,  for  a  lot  of 
reasons— the  farm  bill,  revenue  esti- 
mates, changes  in  economics— every- 
body remembers  the  announcement  by 
CBO  and  the  administration  that  the 
deficit  was  not  going  to  be  $171.9  bil- 
lion but,  for  round  numbers,  it  was 
going  to  be  $220  billion. 

We  are  still  talking  about  apples  and 
apples.  The  $220  billion  is  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  in  excess  of  the  rev- 
enues to  be  received. 

The  way  we  drafted  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  5-year  emergency 
deficit  plan,  we  compromised  with  the 
House  and  said  there  will  be  no  more 
than  $11.7  billion  in  outlays  seques- 
tered, regardless  of  what  the  deficit  is. 
It  could  have  been  less  if  the  deficit 
would  have  been  no  more  than  $11.7 
billion  added  to  the  $171.9  billion.  It 
turned  out  that  since  it  was  $220  bil- 
lion, we  had  a  sequester.  So.  for  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion,  you  would 
take  the  $220  billion  and  subtract 
$11.7  billion,  which  is  the  amount  of 
the  Mareh  1  sequester,  to  arrive  at  the 
current  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Again.  I  am  speaking  now  of  outlays. 
We  know  that  the  budget  authority 
that  has  been  terminated  by  the 
March  1  order  is  far  more  than  that, 
because  a  larger  amount  of  budgeting 
resources  must  be  eliminated— and  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair  that  this  is  taken  50  percent 
from  defense.  50  percent  form  the  do- 
mestic side— that  will  yield  the  $11.7 
billion  in  decreased  outlays. 

So.  that  is  all  done,  and  when  you  do 
the  analysis,  the  current  deficit,  even 
with  the  sequester,  is  far  in  excess  of 
$171.9  billion,  the  congressional  man- 
dated ceiling  for  the  deficit. 

What  we  did  in  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  for  the  remainder  of  this  year 
and  for  5  successive  years  is,  in  es- 
sence, to  say  that  any  bill  or  amend- 
ment which  is  brought  to  the  floor 
and  increases  the  deficit  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  That  is  because,  with 
respect  to  fiscal  year  1986,  before  we 
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start  we  already  have  broken  the 
budget,  and  we  have  broken  it  to  a 
very  large  extent,  for  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  it  does  not  matter  that  you 
are  translerring  money  for  next  year 
to  this  year. 

Any  amendment  such  as  one  which 
might  have  been  discussed  here  today, 
might  even  have  been  tendered  and 
not  offered,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Budget  Committee  tells  the  Senate, 
based  upon  CBO  estimating,  that  you 
are  adding  to  the  deficit,  is  subject  to 
a  section  311  point  of  order,  which  is 
the  accumulated  deficit  provision  in 
the  Budget  Act. 

The  new  provision  makes  it  also  sub- 
ject to  a  super  majority  for  a  waiver.  I 
am  sure  that  in  the  ensuing  5.  6,  or  7 
months  we  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of 
these  and  there  are  going  to  be  some 
nuances  and  some  peculiarities,  and 
people  will  wonder,  "Why  can  you  do 
this  kind  of  bill  and  not  that  kind  of 
bill?" 

Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  a  general 
principle,  what  I  have  said  before 
today,  what  I  am  saying  in  general 
terms,  will  prevail.  At  least  from  my 
standpoint— and  from  that  of  many 
other  Senators— I  will  look  to  that 
point  of  order  under  section  311— is  it 
being  breached?— and  to  that  provision 
that  requires  a  super  majority,  to  put 
pressure  on  everyone  here,  that  if 
there  are  things  that  really  have  to  be 
done  that  we  are  not  doing,  the  one  al- 
ternative they  have  is  to  try  to  save 
money  someplace  else,  to  try  to  cut 
something  else,  to  try  to  reduce  some 
other  program,  to  try  to  cut  some 
other  program  to  take  care  of  some 
emergency. 

Unless  and  until  we  get  a  new  budget 
resolution,  sort  of  new  marching 
orders.  I  hope  the  Senate  understands 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
not  passing  judgment  on  the  merit  of 
any  bill.  I  am  as  concerned  as  anybody 
else  here  about  the  farmers.  I  am  also 
concerned  about  the  FAA.  I  am  also 
concerned  about  the  Internal  Revenue 
people,  who  apparently  need  more 
agents  in  order  to  collect  more  taxes 
due  our  Nation. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have  been 
rather  evenhanded.  We  have  not  per- 
mitted a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
go  through  unobjected  to  by  any  of  us, 
nor  we  have  said,  by  statement  in  the 
Record,  that  an  amendment  does  not 
violate  the  provisions  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  But  we  have  done  that  in  a 
manner  that  we  are  confident  is  con- 
sistent with  a  fair  interpretation  of 
where  we  are. 

We  have  had  the  two  CCC  bills  that 
have  gone  through  here,  where  we 
have  reprogrammed  between  contract 
and  borrowing  authority  within  CCC; 
but  within  the  total  amount  allowed  in 
the  budget,  we  have  been  able  to  see 
that  there  is  no  impact,  in  which  event 
we  have  readily  admitted  that  it  does 


not  violate  the  provisions  I  am  discuss- 
ing this  evening. 

For  those  who  wish  that  this  provi- 
sion would  go  away  or  hope  that  some- 
thing will  happen  in  the  next  month 
or  so  to  change  this,  let  me  suggest 
that  that  is  almost  impossible.  The 
amount  by  which  we  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  of  $171.9  bUlion 
because  of  the  events  of  the  last  5  or  6 
months,  is  such  a  large  amount  of 
money  that  I  do  not  think  anybody 
will  find  a  way  to  wish  it  away.  So  any 
addition  to  it  will  be  subject  immedi- 
ately to  the  provisions  I  have  been  de- 
scribing, and  requiring  a  three-fifths 
majority  of  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion, 
from  what  I  have  read  and  from  dis- 
cussing it  with  the  staff  and  the  attor- 
neys who  drew  it.  I  believe  three-fifths 
will  be  required  any  time  anybody 
breaches  those  ceiling  with  a  bill  or  an 
amendment  here  on  the  floor. 

As  to  the  pending  farm  bill,  some- 
body raised  the  issue  here  that  it  does 
not  breach  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
or  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act.  and  I 
said  no,  because  what  we  have  done  is 
price  it  out.  There  are  some  pluses  and 
some  minuses. 

What  I  said  a  few  moments  ago  to 
the  Senate  was  that  if  you  want  to  do 
something,  you  had  better  find  some 
way  to  pay  for  it  or  a  setoff  in  some 
other  program.  The  pending  bill  is 
neutral  with  reference  to  the  cap  I  am 
discussing,  which  has  already  been 
breached;  and  it  will  not  be  breached, 
at  least  with  the  consent  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  without  making 
the  Senate  face  up  to  whether  or  not 
it  wants  to,  and  in  every  instance  re- 
quiring that  we  understand  that  a 
three-fifths  vote  is  necessary  to  effect 
a  waiver  under  the  current  provisions 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
may  be  near  agreement  here  so  we  can 
dispose  of  both  the  farm  package  and 
also  the  $5  billion  CCC  supplemental 
tonight,  get  an  agreement  on  .the 
armor-piereing  bullet,  bring  that  up 
say  at  noon  tomorrow,  slip  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  until  2  o'clock  to- 
morrow, and  complete  action  on  that. 

As  I  understand  it,  I  think  there  will 
be  just  the  one  rollcall.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa,  Senator  Harkin,  will  offer 
a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  on  ad- 
vanced loan  payments. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  will  be  no 
amendments  to  the  CCC  package,  and 
the  only  other  amendments  to  the 
other  package  are  minor  amendments 
that  have  been  worked  out  that  will 
not  require  a  rollcall. 

So  I  think  everyone  is  ready  to  go  as 
soon  as  we  clear  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  on  each  side.  So  there 


will  be  one  vote,  and  hopefully  we  cam 
have  that  vote  in  the  next  15  or  20 
minutes. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Con- 
versations In  the  rear  of  the  Chamber 
will  move  into  the  Cloakrooms,  please. 

The  majority  leader. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  If  it  can  be  agreed  to,  I 
believe  we  can  move  rather  quickly  on 
the  two  farm  bills  this  evening  and 
then  I  will  ask  that  we  postpone  action 
on  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
until  2  o'clock  tomorrow  and  that  we 
take  up  the  armor-piereing  bullet  leg- 
islation at  12  noon.  I  will  just  take  a 
minute  to  read  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill,  as  modi- 
fied. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  following  the  dis{x>sitlon  of  the 
farm  bill  and  any  amendments  there- 
to, the  Senate  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  532, 
House  Joint  Resolution  534,  the  CCC 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  and 
that  no  amendments  be  in  order,  with 
the  exception  of  the  committee-report- 
ed amendment,  and  that  no  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  be  in 
order. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  enter  into  the  following 
time  agreement  with  respect  to  S.  104: 

One  hour  on  the  bill,  and  the  com- 
mittee-reported substitute,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  or  their  des- 
ignees; 

One  hour  under  the  control  of  Sena- 
tor Symms;  and  that  the  following 
amendments,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk— there  are  three  amendments— be 
the  only  amendments  in  order,  limited 
to  30  minutes  each,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  in  the  following  order,  with  the 
exception  of  the  committee-reported 
amendment:  first,  a  Symms  amend- 
ments which  would  define  "armor- 
piercing  ammunition";  second,  a 
Symms  amendment  to  exempt  ammu- 
nition used  exclusively  for  industrial 
or  sporting  purposes;  third,  a  Bentsen 
amendment    dealing    with    industrial 


uses;  that  there  be  2  minutes  on  any 
debatable  motions,  appeals,  or  points 
of  order,  if  so  submitted  to  the  Senate; 
that  no  motions  to  recommit  with  In- 
structions be  in  order;  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  disposition  of  the 
amendments,  and  the  conclusion  or 
yielding  back  of  time  for  debate,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  third  reading  of 
S.  104,  without  any  intervening  action. 
Following  which.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
490.  H.R.  3132,  the  House  companion 
bill,  and  at  that  time  a  motion  to 
strike  and  insert  the  text  of  S.  104,  as 
amended,  if  amended,  be  the  only 
action  in  order,  with  no  further 
debate,  to  be  followed  by  third  read- 
ing, and  with  no  intervening  action  or 
further  debate,  and  final  passage  of 
H.R.  3132.  as  amended,  if  amended. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  in  the  event  the  Symms  amend- 
ment No.  1  is  not  tabled,  this  agree- 
ment is  no  longer  in  effect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  will  object,  but  I  have  a  question  or 
two  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Who  is  going  to  move  to  table  the 
Symms  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  tabling  motion  will  be  made 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  Senator  Titor- 

MOIfD. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  sent  three  amend- 
ments to  the  desk. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  take  it  they  were 
Symms  No.  1.  Symms  No.  2,  and  a 
Bentsen  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  with  the  verbiage 
understood. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  We  pro- 
vided copies  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  questions  and  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
then  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  take  up  the  armor-piercing 
measure  at  12  noon  tomorrow  and  we 
postpone  consideration  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  until  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  at  the  hour  of  13  noon,  on 
Thursday.  March  6,  1986.  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  104  (Order 
No.  254),  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  44.  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the  manu- 
facture and  Importation  of  armor  piercing 
bullets,  the  following  amendments  be  the 


only  amendmenu  In  order.  «ith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  committee  reported  amendment, 
and  to  be  offered  In  the  following  order: 

1.  Symms  amendment  No.  1644  which 
would  define  •armor-plerclng  ammunition"; 

2.  Sjrmms  amendment  No.  1645  to  exempt 
ammunition  used  exclusively  for  Industrial 
or  sporting  purposes: 

3.  Bentsen  amendment  No.  1646  dealing 
with  Industrial  uses:  Provided,  That  debate 
on  the  aforementioned  amendments  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes  each,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  debate  on 
any  detwtable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order  which  Is  submitted  or  on  which  the 
Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to  2 
minutes:  Provided  further.  That  no  motions 
to  recommit  with  Instructions  be  in  order 
Provided  further.  That  In  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  or  his  designee. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  on  the 
bill  and  the  committee  reported  substitute 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  or 
their  designees,  and  with  1  hour  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms  >:  Provided,  That  the  said  Senators, 
or  any  one  of  them.  may.  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  the 
said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Sena- 
tor during  the  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order. 

Ordered  further.  That  following  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  amendments  and  the  conclu- 
sion or  yielding  back  of  the  time  for  debate, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  third  reading  of  S. 
104  without  Intervening  action  or  debate. 
Provided.  That  the  Senate  then  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  3132  (Order  No. 
490).  the  House  companion  bill,  and  at  that 
time  a  motion  to  strike  and  insert  the  text 
of  S.  104,  as  amended,  if  amended,  be  the 
only  action  in  order,  without  further  debate, 
to  be  followed  by  third  reading,  with  no  In- 
tervening action  or  debate,  and  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3132.  as  amended,  if  amended. 

Ordered  further.  That  In  the  event  that 
the  Symms  amendment  No.  1644  Is  not 
Ubled,  this  agreement  Is  no  longer  in  effect. 


POOD  SECURITY 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill,  the  Food  Security  Im- 
provements Act,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2143)  to  make  certain  Improve- 
ments to  amendments  made  by  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1986,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  effective  efforts  in  bringing  togeth- 
er the  various  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Without  question,  this  has  been  a 
most  difficult  and  frustrating  task 
that  may  well  have  been  impossible 
without  his  great  patience  and  fine 
ability. 
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This  measure,   on   balance,   should 
serve  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
farm  programs  for  farmers  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  rice,  and  numerous 
nonprogram  crops.  There  are  provi- 
sions that  are  less  than  desirable  from 
the  long-term  policy  standpoint.  But 
there  is  sufficient  balance  in  this  pack- 
age which  overeomes  my  reservations 
about  certain  policy  aspects  of  the  bill. 
I   have   sUted  my   concerns   about 
modifications  to  the  yield  calculations 
of  the  1985  farm  bill,  for  one.  Howev- 
er, the  modifications  in  this  bill  are 
not  as  far  reaching  as  some  others 
that  have  been  proposed.  Any  poten- 
tially  negative   aspects   of   the   yield 
changes  are  outweighed  by  the  un- 
provements  that  should  occur  m  farm 
income  through  the  extensive  use  of 
CCC  owned  commodities  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  utilization  of  the  yield  for- 
mula in  the  farm  bUi.  Without  ques- 
tion wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers  will 
find  this  biU  more  desirable  than  the 
application   of   the   underlying   farm 

Second.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  which  increase 
the  assessment  on  milk  producers.  I 
feel  that  these  changes  made  to  the 
underlying  farm  bill  wiU  not  be  as  ef- 
fective^ as   an   across-the-board   price 
support  reduction  would  be  in  address- 
ing the  longer  term  policy  problems 
we  face  in  the  dairy  industry.  Howev- 
er, milk  producer  organizations  strong- 
ly prefer  the  increased  assessment,  in- 
cluding the  principal  dairy  cooperative 
in  the  Southeast.  Dairymen.  Inc.  And, 
we  have  received  an  assurance  from 
the  supporters  of  this  provision  that 
future  needs  to  reduce  the  costs  of  the 
dairy  program   from  future  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings     sequestrations     or 
budget    reconciliation    bills    wiU    not 
come  from  additions  to  the  milk  tax. 

Because  the  additional  assessment 
provided  here  was  part  of  an  agree- 
ment reached  by  some  of  the  confer- 
ees I  am  willing  to  support  this  aspect 
of  the  bill  with  the  understandings  I 
have  described. 

Third,  this  will  is  compelling  because 
of  the  significant  and  highly  desirable 
modifications  it  makes  in  the  under- 
plantings  provisions  of  the  underlying 
farm  bill.  Without  the  changes  in  this 
bill  producers  of  nonprogram  crops  all 
over  the  country  wii:  be  placed  at  the 
jeopardy  of  tremendous  price  volatili- 
ty 

in  particular,  the  majority  leader 
has  worked  out  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise to  modify  the  farm  bUl  to  allow 
the  production  of  those  crops  most 
suiUble  for  underplanted  acres,  with- 
out creating  problems  for  the  nonpro- 
gram crops.  ^  ^  ^  t 
Fourth,  this  bill  meets  the  test  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  and  it  is  constet- 
ent  with  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings.  To 
pay  for  the  redeployment  of  resources 
in  farm  policy  embodied  in  this  meas- 
ure two  export  subsidy  provisions  are 


cut  back.  However,  because  the  farm 
bUl  provided  for  very  substantial  subsi- 
dies for  export  enhancement,  there 
will  be  no  problem  in  having  sufficient 
remaining  authority  to  target  funds 
and  CCC  owned  commodities  to  lever- 
age export  sales  when  that  Is  needed. 
The  administration  has  insisted  on 
these  changes  so  that  across-the-board 
export  subsidies  do  not  become  coun- 
terproductive to  overall  policy  goals. 

And.  I  should  emphasize  that  the 
compensation  to  producers  which  will 
occur  because  of  the  modifications  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  on  the  yield  provi- 
sions of  the  farm  bUl  will  be  made  'm 
kind  •  These  in-kind  payments  will  be 
made  in  the  form  of  CCC  certificates 
redeemable  in  specific  values  of  com- 
modities. There  is  no  question  that 
these  commodities  will  find  their  way 
into  the  export  markets  in  a  way  that 
wUl  enhance  the  ability  of  U.S.  export- 
ers to  secure  sales  they  would  other- 
wise lose  to  foreign  competition. 

So  all  things  considered,  this  bill 
does'  constitute  the  kind  of  change 
that  many  farmers  wiU  find  attractive 
in  aU  regions  of  the  country.  As  I  have 
said  if  it  were  entirely  up  to  me,  I 
would  have  other  preferences  in  some 
provisions.  I  am  sure  other  Senatore 
feel  the  same  way,  but  that  is  the  dif- 
ficulty with  farm  bills,  generally.  They 
require  compromise  between  all  com- 
modities and  regions  of  the  country. 
This  bill  accomplishes  that,  and  I  urge 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  yet  issued  any  regulations  for  car- 
rying out  the  discretionary  authority 
in  title  X  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985.  This  concerns  crop  acreage  bases 
and  program  payment  yields. 

Signup  for  the  farm  programs  starts 
next  Monday.  Texas  farmers  have  al- 
ready started  planting  crops.  We  still 
have  no  regulations  for  that  discre- 
tionary authority.  Without  those  regu- 
lations, the  many  farmers  who  have 
problems  with  the  new  formulas  for 
acreage  bases  will  have  no  timely  re- 
course. They  must  have  decisions  on 
these  problems  before  they  can  know 
how  many  acres  they  can  plant. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  this  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  who  is  a 
member    of    the    Senate    Agriculture 
Committee  and  was  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee  that  wrote  this 
law     I    have    great    respect    for   the 
knowledge  and  abUities  of  the  majori- 
ty leader,  who  for  many  years  has 
been    an    acknowledged    expert    and 
leader  in  the  Senate  on  agricultural 
issues.  His  home  State  of  Kansas  is  an 
agricultural    State,    as    is    my    home 
SUte   of  Texas.   He   has  served   the 
farmers   of   Kansas   and   the   Nation 
well,  and  I  have  worked  with  him  m 
the  past  on  many  issues  of  mutual 
concern  and  have  always  found  him  to 
be  both  knowledgeable  and  helpful. 


I  know  that  he  has  slmUar  concerns 
on  this  issue.  I  am  sure  that  his  fwro- 
ers  in  Kansas  also  have  problems  with 
these  new  rules.  Would  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  take  a 
moment  to  explain  what  type  of  dis- 
cretionary authority  is  granted  to  the 
Secretary  and  whether  and  how  the 
conferees  intended  this  language  In 
title  X  to  be  used? 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  concerns  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas.  Farmers  in  Kansas  as  well 
as  in  Texas  and  other  States  need  to 
be  able  to  get  a  final  decision  on  what 
their  crop  acreage  bases  are  before 
they  can  plant. 

Any   new   system   will   cause   some 
problems,  so  title  X  of  the  1985  farm 
bill  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
discretionary   authority   to  make  ad- 
justments. That  authority  is  provided 
to  allow  a  smooth  transition  from  the 
old  system  to  the  new  system.  It  was 
our  intent  that,  should  problems  arise, 
the  country  ASCS  conunittees  would 
be  allowed  by  the  Secretary  to  make 
adjustments  to  make  the  new  program 
work  smoothly.  Of  course,  to  assure 
that  farmers  are  treated  the  same  in 
every  county,  the  Secretary  must  es- 
Ublish  regulations  to  set  an  overall 
standard.  It  was  our  intention  that  the 
implementing  regulations  be  issued  by 
the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    in    a 
timely  fashion. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
specific  provisions  have  made  for  the 
county  ASCS  committee  to  make  a 
wide  range  of  adjustments  in  bases 
and  yields.  I  note  that  section  508 
allows  the  county  committee,  acting 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  to  establish  bases  and  yields 
if  they  cannot  otherwise  t)e  estab- 
lished, as  long  as  it  is  "fair  and  equita- 
ble" and  does  not  conflict  with  the 
sodbuster  or  swampbuster  provisions. 
Let  me  ask  you  about  a  situation  that 
was  brought  to  my  attention. 

Under  the  current  formulas  for 
bases,  a  farmer  who,  2  years  ago, 
switched  100  acres  from  cotton  to 
wheat  would  get  a  40-acre  wheat  base 
and  a  zero-acre  cotton  base.  He  would 
have  60  acres  on  which  he  could  not 
plant  go  into  the  farm  program  for 
any  crop.  However,  a  farmer  who 
switched  from  milo  to  wheat  would 
wind  up  with  a  40-acre  wheat  base  and 
a  60-acre  feed  grain  base,  for  a  100- 
acre  total. 

This  difference  does  not  seem  fair  or 
equitable  to  me.  Neither  farmer  has 
been  increasing  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

Shouldn't  any  farmer  who  has  plant- 
ed an  average  of  100  acres  to  program 
crops  each  year  for  the  last  5  years 
wind  up  with  100  acres  to  total  base? 
Could  this  be  corrected  under  the  cur- 
rent law? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  farm 
bill  base  provisions  were  designed  to 
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reduce  the  cost  of  the  programs  while 
being  fair  to  producers  of  those  crops. 
We  did  not  want  new  land  being 
broken  out  in  order  to  get  farm  price 
support*.  We  wanted  to  direct  our 
scarce  dollars  to  the  man  who  needs 
it— the  family  farmer  who's  out  there 
trying  to  hang  on. 

I  agree  that  the  situation  described 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  not  fair. 
That  is  the  type  of  thing  that  should 
be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  that  clarification.  Fanners 
sometimes  have  to  switch  to  entirely 
different  crops  in  order  to  control  in- 
sects, weeds,  or  diseases.  Would  the 
language  on  "natural  disasters  or 
other  similar  cireumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producer"  include 
adjustments  for  such  things  as  insects 
or  other  infestations? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  of  course  have  to  make 
the  final  decision  on  where  to  draw 
that  line.  However,  it  was  the  clear  in- 
tention that  adjustments  be  made  for 
natural  circumstances  beyond  the  pro- 
ducer's control.  Some  weeds  and  in- 
sects are  controllable— others  are  not. 
The  intention  was  that  the  county 
committee  should  be  allowed  to  adjust 
for  those  that  are  not. 

We  have  problems  in  Kansas,  for  In- 
stance, with  chinch  bugs.  They  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  farmer  pro- 
ducing milo.  Many  farmers  were 
forced  to  grow  another  crop,  such  as 
soybeans.  Now  they  are  back  into  milo, 
but  are  losing  a  lot  of  base  acres  under 
the  5-year  averaging  because  of  those 
2  or  3  years,  they  were  forced  into  soy- 
beans. Clearly,  this  is  a  case  where  the 
county  committee  should  be  able  to 
make  some  adjustments. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  I  understand  that 
quite  well.  Those  Kansas  farmers 
should  be  able  to  get  the  milo  base 
they  need  to  plant  a  crop.  If  they 
cannot,  then  they  may  have  big  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  talked  to  U8DA 
officials,  and  I  think  we  can  work 
these  problems  out. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  bis  clarification  and  assist- 
ance. There  are  many  problems  with 
bases  and  yields.  Cases  where  a  farm 
came  under  new  ownership,  and  many 
other  unusual  circumstances.  We  are 
finding  out  about  more  every  day. 

We  have  both  talked  to  USDA  offi- 
cials about  these  problems.  I  think  we 
are  getting  their  attention.  I  appreci- 
ate his  assistance  very  much. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  rise  In  support  of 
this  important  measure.  I  would  like 
to  thank  my  colleagues  who  have 
worked  so  quickly  to  correct  this  over- 
sight in  the  1985  farm  bill.  The  potato 
and  dry  bean  and  lentil  farmers  in  my 
State  were  surprised  to  learn  that  set- 
aside  acres  could  be  used  to  compete 


directly  with  their  nonsubsldlzed 
crops.  The  passage  of  this  legislation 
today  will  serve  to  correct  that. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  In- 
cludes exemptions  for  hay  and  graz- 
ing, as  well  as  set-asides  for  purely 
conservation  uses.  But  it  Is  the  exemp- 
tion which  has  been  added  for  critical 
and  strategic  materials  that  Interests 
me  the  most.  By  giving  the  Secretary 
the  discretion  to  allow  the  use  of  these 
lands  for  the  development  of  Industri- 
al materials  crops,  we  have  opened  the 
posslblity  of  moving  toward  an  alter- 
native to  aid  our  financially  troubled 
fanners. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the 
development  of  meadowfoam  (Lim- 
nanthes  alba).  Meadowfoam  is  a 
winter  annual  with  a  shallow  fibrous 
root  system  which  can  be  grown  very 
well  In  the  poorly  drained  soil  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon.  The 
seeds  produced  by  the  mature  mea- 
dowfoam plant  contain  a  20-30  percent 
oil  composition  which  has  potential 
applications  in  cosmetics,  lubricants. 
waxes,  polymers,  surfactants,  water  re- 
pellants,  and  In  textile  and  leather 
manufacturing.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  this  and  other  industrial  ma- 
terials crops  may  enable  this  Nation  to 
become  energy  Independent  in  the 
near  future. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  If 
it  is  his  understanding  that  meadow- 
foam would  qualify  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Critical  Agriculture  Mate- 
rials Act  of  1984  as  a  critical  material. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  it  would  qualify. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  It  also  your  un- 
derstanding that  meadowfoam  would 
then  qualify  for  an  exemption  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  we  are  dis- 
cussing today? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  also  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  if  It 
Is  his  understanding  that  meadowfoam 
qualifies  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Critical  Agriculture  Materials  Act  of 
1984  as  a  critical  material? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  It  qualifies. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  It  also  your  un- 
derstanding that  meadowfoam  would 
then  qualify  for  an  exemption  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  also  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  yield  the  floor. 

rOOD  STAMP  STUDY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  the  provision  relating  to  the 
food  stamp  study  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Evans]  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  It.  I  would,  how- 
ever, state  for  the  record  my  under- 
standing of  the  provision. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  In  any  way  extend  the  8-month 
moratorium  established  by  the  farm 
bill.  It  does  not  obviate  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  to  assess,  and 


the  States  to  pay,  those  sanctions  that 
are  Imposed  while  the  study  is  being 
conducted  and  In  the  interim  period 
between  the  conclusion  of  the  study 
and  the  initiation  of  new  regulations 
to  implement  any  changes  that  an 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  in  responM 
to  the  study. 

That  is  the  Intention  of  the  current 
law,  as  passed  by  the  Congress  in  De- 
cember. If  future  regulations  change 
the  calculation  of  sanctions  owed,  that 
change  would  result  In  a  recalculation 
and  an  appropriate  adjustment  in  the 
sanctions  already  paid  by  the  States. 

I  want  to  be  certain  that  this  Is  un- 
derstood  to  preserve  the  Intent  of  the 
farm  bill  conferees.  To  be  precise,  Mr. 
President,  notwithstanding  the  8- 
month  moratorium  period,  and  not- 
withstanding the  time  periods  estab- 
lished under  the  law— and  extended  In 
this  bill— for  the  conduct  of  studies 
and  for  the  promulgation  of  new  regu- 
lations and  implementation  of  a  re- 
structured quality  control  system, 
error  rate  cases  pending  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  farm  bill,  or  arising 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment 
but  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  new 
quality  control  system  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  section  1S88  of  Public 
Law  99-198,  shall  be  subject  to  admin- 
istrative and  Judicial  review  under  the 
standards  and  procedures  currently  in 
effect,  and  enactment  of  this  exten- 
sion shall  provide  no  basis  for  the  stay 
or  dismissal  of  any  administrative  or 
Judicial  proceeding  brought  under  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2023).  Consistent 
with  subsection  (c)  of  section  1638  of 
Public  Law  99-198  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  criteria  established  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (IXB)  of  that  subsection, 
reductions  In  payments  to  State  agen- 
cies imposed  for  quarters  prior  to  the 
Implementation  of  the  restructured 
quality  control  system  shall  be  adjust- 
ed subsequent  to  the  implementation 
of  such  new  system. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  bill  that  has  Just 
been  sent  to  the  desk  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  take  a  look  at  it.  I 
just  would  ask  this  question  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina:  Is  this 
the  same  wording  of  the  proposed  bill 
that  we  had  considerable  discussion  on 
within  the  last  3  hours  and  have  there 
been  any  more  changes? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  bill  is  the  same  as 
the  one  proposed  earlier,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  two  sections.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor wish  me  to  read  them? 

Mr.  EXON.  Have  the  two  sections 
been  approved  by  the  ranking  member 
on  this  side? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Yes. 
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Mr.  EXON.  Ii  has  been  approved.  If 
my  colleague  has  approved  it,  that  Is 
perfectlv  all  right  with  me. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  majority  leader,  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  for  working  this  agreement 
out,  and  also  for  the  cooperation  of  all 
Senators. 

Farmers  in  the  SUte  of  Idaho  are 
anxiously  awaiting  passage  of  the  por- 
tion of  this  package  amending  the  un- 
derplanting  provisions  of  the  1985 
farm  bill.  Only  21  percent  of  Idaho's 
farm  receipts  come  from  subsidized 
program  crops.  The  majority  of 
Idaho's  agriculture  has  no  Govern- 
ment program.  If  left  unamended,  the 
underplanting  language  of  the  1985 
farm  bill  could  devastate  Idaho's  agri- 
cultural base. 

At  their  annual  meeting  in  New  Or- 
leans, outgoing  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture John  Block  congratulated  the  Na- 
tional Potato  Council  on  its  ability  to 
get  along  without  Government  inter- 
vention or  control.  Instead  of  con- 
gratulations. Congress  has  subjected 
those  same  potato  growers  to  subsi- 
dized competition  and  certain  over- 
production. 

The  poUto  industry  is  already 
supply-sensitive.  Early  frosts  last  year 
left  prices  at  a  decade  low.  The  indus- 
try projects  that  even  before  the  un- 
derplanting provisions,  potato  acre- 
ages still  need  to  be  reduced  20  per- 
cent before  prices  return  to  a  profita- 
ble level. 

Contrary  to  the  accusations  of  some 
of  my  colleagues,  the  legislation 
before  us  today  has  been  carefully  and 
meticulously  crafted.  It  is  not  a  bUl  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  Idaho,  as  some 
would  have  you  believe.  In  fact,  in 
order  to  meet  the  appro  .al  of  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  tl.e  isle.  Idaho  has 
had  to  make  some  m«,jOr  compromises. 
For  example,  the  cattlemen  of  Idaho 
will  cerUinly  not  profit  from  the  parts 
of  the  bill  that  allow  subsidized  haying 
and  grazing. 

Most  cattlemen  and  almost  all  sheep 
producers  in  Idaho  rely  totally  on 
their  livestock  for  their  livelihood. 
They  do  not  plant  crops  which  receive 
Government  payments.  The  only 
thing  these  cattlemen  will  get  from 
the  underplanting  provision  of  the 
farm  bill  is  increased  competition 
against  subsidized  overproduction. 

To  illustrate  what  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  this  legislation  fair  to 
stockmen  in  Idaho,  I  have  considered 
offering  an  amendment  allowing  for 
acreage  bases  and  deficiency  paymentc 
to  cattlemen  who  do  not  participate  in 
Government  programs.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  hear  the  arguments  of  my 
colleagues  from  Oklahoma  against 
such  an  amendment. 

In  truth,  the  cattlemen  do  not  want 
Government    payments.    They    have 


survived  centuries  of  this  country's 
history  without  Government  price  or 
income  supports,  and  they  are  willing 
to  do  without  them  now.  I  suggest  this 
amendment  only  to  iUustrate  how 
much  the  SUte  of  Idaho  has  already 
compromised  to  create  this  package  of 

legislation.  ^,.  .v. 

The  compromise  package  which  tne 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee has  presented  to  us.  even  as  unfair 
as  it  is  to  Idaho's  livestock  producers, 
is  still  better  than  current  law.  Those 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  objected  to  timely  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  should  know 
that  they  are  perpetuating  disasterous 
and  irresponsible  farm  policy. 

In  spite  of  the  arguments  heard 
from  the  other  side  of  the  isle.  I  must 
commend  the  majority  leader  for  his 
efforts  to  put  this  package  together 
and  to  move  it  in  a  timely  fashion.  In- 
cluded in  the  package  are: 

First,  a  section  correcting  the  disas- 
trous underplanting  provisions  of  the 
1985  farm  bill: 

Second,  sections  allowing  haying  and 
grazing  on  set-aside  land  and  preserv- 
ing acreage  bases,  included  to  compen- 
sate the  authors  of  the  underplanting 
provision; 

Third,  a  section  protecting  grain  pro- 
ducers who  recently  improved  their 
yields  per  acre  from  being  penalized 
by  having  to  average  their  last  5  years, 
subtracting  the  high  and  low-as  re- 
quired in  the  1985  farm  bill;  and 

Fourth,  in  conformance  with 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings,  sections  of 
the  biU  which  reduce  expenditures  for 
targeted  export  assistance  and  export 
enhancement  in  order  to  compensate 
for  increased  expenditures  in  other 
parts  of  the  bill. 

I  feel  these  sections  will  vastly  im- 
prove our  national  agricultural  policy, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  the  State  of 

Idaho.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
wish  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  and  also  to  the 
majority  leader  that  I  appreciate  their 
help  and  their  support.  We  began  this 
roughly  two  weeks  ago  with  an  amend- 
ment which  I  sent  to  the  desk  and 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  allow  it  to 
remain  at  the  desk  hoping  for  consid- 
eration the  next  day.  We  then  ex- 
tended that  consideration  for  a  couple 
of  more  days.  Now,  as  I  look  at  our 
work  sheet,  that  amendment  is  item 
No.  10  on  a  long  list  of  agreements. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  this  effort.  I  think  that  what 
we  have  done  is  the  right  thing.  We 
have  also  expressed  the  views  of  the 
conferees  on  the  farm  bill. 

1  simply  want  to  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  to  the 
ranking  member,  to  the  majority 
leader,  and  others,  that  I  thank  them 
very  much  for  their  help  and  their 
support. 


It  is  important  legislation  for  my 
SUte  Passage  of  this  legislation  is  of 
critical  importance  to  the  dairy  farm- 
ers of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  com  grow- 
ers and  producers  of  poUtoes.  vegeU- 
bles.  and  other  nonprogram  crops. 

The  dairy  section  of  this  legislation 
is  obviously  the  most  significant  part 
to  a  State  like  Wisconsin  that  is  so 
heavily  dependent  on  family  dairy 
farmers  and  the  dairy  Industry.  The 
spirit  of  Gramm-Rudman.  which  was 
shared  by  the  conferees  on  the  farm 
bill,  is  that  savings  should  be  made 
across  the  board,  with  no  group  or 
part  of  a  group  escaping  some  of  the 
necessary  pain  of  reduced  spending. 

This  spirit  is  not  reflected  in  the 
letter  of  the  conference  report  on 
Gramm-Rudman,  which  does  not  men- 
tion the  Dairy  Program  at  all.  Because 
of  the  way  the  Dairy  Program  works, 
the  cut  in  purchase  prices  resulting 
from  the  conference  committee's  fail- 
ure to  take  accotmt  of  this  unique  pro- 
gram resulted  in  a  situation  where 
dairy  farmers  in  the  Upper  Midwest 
and  some  other  areas  of  the  country 
would  bear  most  of  the  burden  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  while  other  farmers 
would  not  be  impacted  at  all. 

In  addition,  dairy  takes  a  much 
heavier  hit  under  Gramm-Rudman 
than  any  other  commodity,  again  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  Dairy  Program 
works.  Producers  of  other  program 
commodities  wUl  take  a  reduction  of  a 
few  cents  In  their  deficiency  pay- 
ments. Dairy  farmers,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  looking  at  a  cut  of 
about  55  cents  In  the  effective  price 
support  level— a  cut  that  comes  al  the 
worst  possible  time  for  farmers  in  the 
traditional  heartland  of  the  Industry, 
Wisconsin  and  the  Upper  Midwest. 

The  legislation  I  Introduced,  S.  2085. 
which  is  incorporated  in  S.  2143, 
spares  dairy  farmers  this  cut  In  their 
incomes.  I  don't  like  assessments  any 
more  than  anyone  else,  but  the  fact  Is 
that  passage  of  this  bill  will  save  a  typ- 
ical Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  over 
$1,000  a  year. 

If  we  are  serious  about  saving  our 
family  farmers,  keeping  them  on  the 
land,  and  ensuring  that  they  continue 
to  sustain  rural  communities  across 
Wisconsin  and  the  Upper  Midwest,  we 
must  act  tonight  to.  at  last,  pass  this 
legislation.  We  need  to  send  a  message 
to  dairy  farmers  that  we  care:  that  we 
have  seen  the  injustice  about  to  be 
done  them  and,  that  we  want  to  help. 
Mr.  President,  we  also  need  to  send 
that  message  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
leadership  of  the  other  body.  For  over 
a  week  now,  the  House  leadership  has 
refused  to  allow  dairy  legislation  simi- 
lar to  the  bin  I  introduced  to  be  con- 
sidered on  the  House  floor,  though  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  ap- 
proved it. 

The  leadership  of  the  other  body 
needs  to  hear  that  playing  partisan  po- 


litical games  with  the  welfare  of  our 
farmers  is  unaccepUble.  We  need  to 
send  a  message  that  our  farmers  are 
too  important  for  that.  We  can  send 
that  message  by  passing  S.  2143  to- 
night. 

I  want  to  emphasize  something 
about  this  legislation's  dairy  section. 
In  no  way  does  it  allow  dairy  farmers 
to  get  off  the  hook  of  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

Exactly  the  opposite  is  true.  Assum- 
ing milk  production  of  70.8  billion 
pounds  between  April  and  September, 
a  10-cent-per-hundredweight  assess- 
ment would  net  the  Government  $70.8 
million  in  savings,  which  should  more 
than  meet  the  requirements  of 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Cutting  purchase  prices  only  reduces 
the  price  the  Government  pays  for 
dairy  products.  It  does  not  effect  the 
amount  of  dairy  products  the  Govern- 
ment buys  under  the  Price  Support 
Program. 

Financially  stressed  farmers  in  the 
Upper  Midwest,  especially,  will  react 
to  falling  prices  by  straining  to  in 
crease  production— thus  Increasing 
cash-flow.  At  a  time  of  low  com  prices 
this  is  easy  to  do.  The  more  they 
produce,  the  more  the  Government 
has  to  buy.  With  a  price  cut.  there  is 
no  way  to  estimate  with  any  cerUinty 
how  much— if  anything— the  Govern- 
ment would  save  under  this  option. 

If  the  support  price  Is  lowered 
enough,  of  course,  this  will  not  be  a 
problem  because  we  will  have  forced 
enough  dairy  farmers  into  bankruptcy 
to  cut  production  that  way.  But  the 
whole  point  of  everything  we  do  In  ag- 
riculture policy  Is  to  prevent  that  kind 
of  thing  from  happening. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  and  other  Sena- 
tors have  said  many  times,  we  are  not 
talking  about  a  change  in  policy  here. 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed conferees  on  the  farm  bill  to 
reconcile  the  very  different  versions  of 
the  farm  bill  passed  by  each  House. 
These  conferees  were,  essentially,  en- 
trusted with  the  responsibility  of  set- 
ting the  direction  of  dairy  policy  for  at 
least  the  next  couple  of  years. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with 
what  they  did,  the  conferees  did  set  a 
direction  for  dairy  policy,  one  that 
took  Gramm-Rudman  Into  account. 
What  the  dairy  section  of  this  package 
is  Intended  to  correct  Is  an  error  of 
omission— the  failure  to  note  the  omis- 
sion by  the  Granun-Rudman  confer- 
ence of  language  authorizing  USDA  to 
do  what  the  farm  bill  conference  in- 
tended It  to  do. 

In  that  sense,  what  is  being  proposed 
in  this  legislation  is  a  technicai 
change.  I  am  always  happy  to  debate 
the  merits  of  various  changes  in  dairy 
policy,  but  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  one  of  tke  most  important 
goals  of  the  farm  bill— the  establish- 
ment of  a  sUble,  dependable  policy  for 
our  farmers  to  plan  on. 


Our  farmers  cannot  afford  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  constant  changes  In 
the  dairy  program  that  have  marked 
the  last  few  years.  Between  1981  and 
the  end  of  1984,  Congress  changed  the 
rules  of  the  dairy  program  no  fewer 
than  seven  times.  We  changed  them 
again  in  the  1985  farm  bill.  We  must 
not  let  Gramm-Rudman  be  used  to 
change  those  rules  again  less  than  3 
months  after  the  farm  bill  was  passed. 

While  the  dairy  section  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  amendments  must  be  of 
primary  importance  to  any  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  another  part  of  this 
legislation  is  also  good  news  to  the 
farmers  in  my  SUte. 

This  legislation  would  allow  deficien- 
cy payments  on  92  percent  of  a  farm- 
er's base  acreage  if  he  plants  at  least 
half  of  that  acreage  to  a  program  crop 
and  devotes  the  rest  to  a  soil  conserv- 
ing use.  It  would  not  permit,  as  the 
1985  farm  bill  unwisely  did.  deficiency 
payments  to  go  to  farmers  who  devot- 
ed part  of  their  base  acreage  to  non- 
program  crops. 

I  sympathize  with  the  Intent  of  the 
authors  of  the  provision  of  the  farm 
bill  that  permitted  deficiency  pay- 
ments for  program  base  acreage  plant- 
ed to  nonprogram  crops.  They  meant 
to  give  growers  of  program  crops  some 
flexibility  to  get  into  the  production  of 
other  crops,  lessening  their  depend- 
ence on  the  Government  program  and, 
potentially,  reducing  the  oversupply  of 
com,  wheat,  and  other  program  crops. 

The  approach  taken  in  the  farm  bill, 
however,  did  not  fully  take  Into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  growers  of  nonpro- 
gram crops  have  to  make  a  living  too. 
Effectively  subsidizing  additional  pro- 
duction of  nonprogram  crops,  as  the 
so-called  underplanting  provision  of 
the  farm  bill  did,  would  clearly  be 
unfair  to  growers  of  potatoes  and 
vegetables  for  processing— two  areas 
where  Wisconsin  is  a  national  leader. 

These  farmers  ask  for  no  help  from 
commodity  programs;  they  are  simply 
asking  for  relief  from  unfair,  Govem- 
ment-subsidized  competition.  I  believe 
they  should  have  it.  We  can,  and  we 
should,  address  their  concern  also  by 
acting  tonight  to  pass  this  legislation. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  majority 
leader  on  his  leadership  and  hard 
work  in  putting  this  legislative  pack- 
age together.  Its  prompt  passage  is  im- 
portant for  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers 
and  growers  of  nonprogram  crops  in 
particular,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  It. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  too 
wish  to  add  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Helms,  for  all  the  time  he  put 
in  on  this,  and  also  to  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  who  have 
played  such  an  Important  part  in 
making  this  possible. 

I  recall  talking  about  my  amend- 
ment the  day  before  we  went  home  for 


the  Lincoln  recess.  I  guess  anything 
good  Is  worth  waiting  for,  and  this  If 
good. 

This  Is  a  great  step  forward  for  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  Hopefully, 
the  Mouse  will  see  fit  to  go  along  with 
this  quickly.  I  can  assure  you  that 
farmers  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  after  weeks  of  debate 
and  effort  I  am  pleased  as  a  sponsor  of 
this  legislation  and  prime  sponsor  of 
the  section  relating  to  normal  yields  to 
have  this  measure  before  the  Senate. 
Last  December  I  cast  one  of  the  moit 
difficult  votes  that  a  farm  SUte  legli- 
lator  can— I  cast  an  affirmative  vote 
for  the  farm  bill.  I  knew  that  I  would 
be  criticized  for  that  vote;  however,  I 
also  knew  that  we  could  not  tum  back 
the  clock,  we  could  not  write  a  new 
farm  bill  before  planting  time  or 
before  the  budget  cutting  ax  of 
Gramm-Rudman  fell.  I  did.  however, 
resolve  to  change  various  portions  of 
the  farm  bill  which  I  felt  were  unjust. 

A  short  time  ago.  I  supported  legisla- 
tion to  resolve  problems  with  crou- 
compliance  and  base  establishment.  At 
the  same  time  1  also  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  have  corrected  the  unjust 
way  a  farmer's  crop  yields  will  be  es- 
tablished under  the  new  farm  bill.  Al- 
though this  bill  attempu  to  address 
the  yield  problem,  it  falls  far  short  of 
what  I  reluctantly  voted  for  In  the 
farm  bill,  and  what  I  reintroduced  In 
my  bill— a  2-year  freeze  on  yield  levels. 

During  farm  bill  debate,  my  under- 
standing, and  that  of  my  colleagues, 
was  that  yields  were  frozen  at  1986 
levels.  However,  somewhere  between 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
the  county  ASCS  office,  this  under- 
standing became  a  misunderstanding, 
and  farmers  across  South  DakoU 
found  their  payment  yields  drastically 
reduced.  Allow  me  to  repeat  myself: 
wheat,  com.  barley,  sorghum,  and  oats 
producers  have  found  their  payment 
yields  reduced,  not  frozen. 

At  my  request,  the  South  Dakota 
ASCS  office  has  estimated  the  poten- 
tial loss  of  Income  to  South  Dakota 
farmers:  $18.5  million  for  all  crops  and 
$13.6  million  for  wheat  in  1986.  Na- 
tionwide, the  cost  to  the  American 
farmer  of  this  "slight-of-hand"  change 
in  yields  calculation  is  estimated  to  be 
$1  billion. 

I  have  labored  in  many  meetings 
with  my  colleagues  over  the  last  few 
weeks  and  thank  them  for  considering 
the  highly  Important  yield  issue.  The 
proposal  before  us  allows  for  commod- 
ity compensation  for  any  lowering  of 
yields  beyond  a  3-percent  reduction 
from  1985  levels.  In  1987,  a  5-percent 
reduction  from  1986  levels  will  be  al- 
lowable with  any  reduction  past  that 
level  restored  by  commodities.  While  I 
support  this  legislation.  I  must  sUte 
that  it  falls  sadly  short,  not  just  short 
of  what  is  needed  but  also  short  of 
what  was  promised.  Many  of  my  col- 
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leagues  and  myself  went  home  at 
Christmas  and  told  people  that  we  had 
frozen  yield  levels.  However,  upon  our 
return,  we  found  that  the  USDA  bu- 
reaucrats had  reduced  yield  payment 
levels— I  found  that  totally  unaccept- 
able. 

I  have  difficulties  with  the  changes 
in  the  underplanting  provisions  of  the 
1985  farm  bill.  Unfortunately  the 
changes  now  discriminate  against 
South  Dakotans.  of  great  concern  is 
the  restriction  most  underplanting 
acres  to  conserving  crops,  with  haying 
and  grazing  allowed  on  those  acres  at 
SUte  discretion.  When  beef  prices  are 
already  depressed,  the  last  thing  we 
need  is  the  surplus  beef  production 
which  could  result. 

This  same  proposal  also  contams  an 
important  change  in  how  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  cuts  will  effect  the 
dairy  program.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  concept  of  a  12-cent  assess- 
ment rather  than  the  proposed  50-cent 
reduction  in  milk  price  supports.  This 
is  simply  a  matter  of  faimess-do  we 
equitably  cut  every  producer  with  an 
assessment— or  do  we  concentrate  the 
cuts  on  those  farmers  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  the  end  product  of 
their  efforts  sold  to  Uncle  Sam?  If  we 
are  to  truly  make  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  cuts  across  the  board,  then 
those  cuts  should  take  the  form  of  an 
assessment. 

Mr.  President.  1  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  join  me  in  the  passage  of  this 
measure.  This  legislation  will  do  much 
to  help  farmers  in  South  Dakota  and 
all  over  the  Nation,  in  addition,  it  may 
also  restore  their  confidence  in  the 
entire  legislative  process. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  address  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  3-year 
tenure  in  this  distinguished  body,  I 
have  been  frequently  astounded  by 
the  discrepancy  between  a  bill's  title 
and  its  content.  Today  is  such  an  occa- 
sion. 

Today,  we  are  about  to  vote  upon— 
and,  I  presume,  pass— a  bill  entitled 
the  "Food  Security  Improvements  Act 
of  1986."  The  "improvements'  to 
which  the  title  refers  include: 

Increasing  farm  subsidy  payments 
by  more  than  $600  million  by  postpon- 
ing the  application  of  a  new  formula 
for  calculating  crop  yields; 

Reducing  by  nearly  $1  billion  the  re- 
sources dedicated  to  increasing  U.S. 
farm  exports;  and 

Allowing  one  segment  of  agricul- 
ture-the  dairy  producer-to  escape 
the  reality  of  deficit  reduction,  as  well 
as  further  insulate  itself  from  the  re- 
alities of  the  marketplace. 

In  my  view,  the  only  noteworthy  im- 
provement worthy  of  the  term 
amounts  to  an  undoing  of  a  particular- 
ly troublesome  provision  contained  in 
the  1985  farm  bill  which  would  have 
expanded  subsidy  payments  to  eligible 


farmers  who  wished  to  grow  fruits, 
nuts,  vegetables,  edible  dry  beans,  and 
any  other  nonprogram  crop.  If  left  un- 
changed, this  provision  would  result  in 
yet  another  Government  payment  to 
farmers  who  have  traditionally  grown 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  or  rice,  but 
now  wish  to  produce  melons  or  pota- 
toes or  lettuce,  for  example.  As  a 
result,  farmers  of  these  nonprogram 
crops,  who  have  neither  sought  nor  re- 
ceived subsidy  payments,  would  be 
placed  £.t  an  economic  disadvantage 
because  USDA  would  be  subsidizing 
their  competition. 

Although  the  intent  of  this  provi- 
sion was  to  reduce  surplus  production 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  and  rice, 
the  effect  would  be  to  create  surpluses 
of  innumerable  nonprogram  crops.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  Federal 
farm  programs  provide  no  income  pro- 
tection for  growers  of  these  nonpro- 
gram commodities.  And  when  Govern- 
ment policies  provide  incentives  to  in- 
crease their  supply,  the  marketplace 
will  respond  with  lower  prices.  As  a 
result,  we  would  be  forcing  out  of  busi- 
ness thousands  of  farmers,  who  derive 
their  livelihood  from  the  production 
of  these  unsulwidized.  nonprogram 
crops. 

For  that  reason.  I  recently  Intro- 
duced a  bill,  along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues,  to  prohibit  producers  of 
basic  commodities  from  planting  non- 
program  crops  on  half  of  their  eligible 
acres  in  exchange  for  Federal  subsi- 
dies. Under  the  compromise  contained 
in  the  improvements  bill,  which  is 
presently  before  us.  farmers,  who  wish 
to  collect  Government  checks  for  not 
planting  program  crops,  would  be  lim- 
ited  to   certain   uses   of   those   idled 

Specifically,   these   so-called   under- 
planted  acres  could  be  devoted  to  con- 
serving uses,  experimental  crops,  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials,  haying  and 
grazing  at  the  option  of  each  State's 
committee   of   Agricultural   Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  and  a 
limited  number  of  other  crops  which 
are    explicitly    listed.    Moreover,    the 
compromise  provides  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  the  discretion  to  re- 
strict such  plantings  if  it  is  "likely  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  Price  Support 
Program"  or  "affect  farm  income  ad- 
versely." .,, 
Mr.  President,  while  this  change  will 
result  in  an  improved  farm  bill  prod- 
uct, it  is  contained  in  a  package  which. 
I   believe,   will   do   more   harm   than 
good. 

First,  the  bill  does  harm  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
our  farm  programs  by  more  than  $600 
million  over  3  years.  I  fail  to  under- 
stand why  such  an  increase  is  neces- 
sary only  2  months  after  enacting  the 
most  expensive  farm  bUl  in  our  Na- 
tion's history-a  bill  chock  full  of  farm 
income  payments  whose  estimated  3- 
year  cost  will  exceed  $50  billion. 


While  I  fully  appreciate  that  many 
of  our  Nation's  farmers  are  struggling 
under  severe  economic  conditions- 
many  of  them  in  my  own  State  where 
I  have  visited  with  them  throughout 
the  past  difficult  year-all  of  America 
is  struggling  under  the  weight  of  $200 
billion  deficits.  While  I  am  uncon- 
vinced that  increasing  the  $50  billion 
commitment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  American  agriculture  by  an- 
other $600  million  will  alleviate  the  fi- 
nancial stress  in  rural  America.  I  know 
it  will  exacerbate  the  already  critical 
deficit  problem. 

Indeed,  this  body  adopted  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  amendment 
late  last  year  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
address  this  critical  national  problem. 
It  is  this  amendment  which  imposes  a 
healthy— and  long  overdue— dose  of 
economic  realism  upon  our  legislative 
deliberations,  today.  Under  the 
amendment,  every  time  we  consider  a 
proposal  to  increase  Federal  spending, 
we  must.  also,  include  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  Federal  outlays. 

The  Improvements  bill  which  is  pres- 
ently before  us  would  comply  with 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  by  severely 
reducing  spending  for  two  critical  pro- 
grams designed  to  increase  U.S.  farm 
exports.  In  that  regard,  the  bill  does 
harm  to  our  prospects  of  expanding 
and  recapturing  foreign  markets  for 
American  farm  products.  In  this 
regard,  the  bill  seems  to  lack  any  In- 
herent logic;  it  would  provide  in- 
creased subsidy  payments  to  farmers 
who  wish  to  expand  crop  production 
while  reducing  funds  intended  to  de- 
velop new  export  markets  for  our  sur- 
plus farm  commodities. 

Throughout  last  year,  many  of  us 
talked  eloquently,  passionately  and,  no 
doubt,  sincerely  about  the  need  to  re- 
verse the  decline  in  U.S.  farm  exports. 
In  just  4  short  years,  we  have  seen 
them  fall  from  a  high  of  $44  billion  to 
near  $30  billion  last  year.  For  that 
reason,  we  included  in  the  1985  farm 
bill  a  strong  trade  title— a  title  whose 
effectiveness  will  be  significantly  di- 
minished under  the  guise  of  farm  bill 
improvements. 

Finally,  the  Improvements  bill  does 
harm  to  the  inherent  equity  of 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  by  exempt- 
ing one  segment  of  agriculture— the 
dairy  industry— from  the  percentage 
price  support  reductions  which  will  be 
borne  equally  by  farmers  of  every 
other  program  crop.  If  we  are  to  single 
out  the  dairy  industry,  it  should  be  for 
its  noteworthy  accomplishments,  not 
for  special  consideration  which  we 
cannot  and  should  not  provide  to  all  of 
our  Nation's  farmers  receiving  Federal 
subsidies. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  dairymen 
have  made  an  irilpressive  contribution 
to  productivity  gains  realized  through- 
out all  of  American  agriculture.  Milk 
production,   today,   is   nearly   double 


what  It  was  in  1960.  and  the  Industry 
is  presently  on  the  brink  of  technolog- 
ical and  biological  advances  of  revolu- 
tionary proportions. 

While  the  industry  has  gone 
through  significant  transformations, 
the  Federal  structure  under  which  it 
markets  its  products  has  not.  The  Fed- 
eral Dairy  Program  continues  to  pro- 
vide dairymen  with  an  assured  pur- 
chaser of  its  ever-increasing  output, 
regardless  of  whether  a  commercial 
market  exists.  The  factors  of  supply 
and  demand  are  Irrelevent  to  the  dairy 
industry,  because  Federal  law  requires 
our  Government  to  buy  whatever 
amount  of  milk,  cheese,  or  butter 
cannot  be  sold  in  the  marketplace. 
Last  year,  the  CCC  bought  13  billion 
pounds  worth  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  it  projects  surplus  purchases 
for  1986  to  reach  20  billion  pounds. 

Last  December,  the  dairy  industry 
convinced  the  Congress  that  the  solu- 
tion to  its  supply/demand  imbalance 
was  not  a  reduction  in  the  price  sup- 
port level,  but  rather  a  unique  "whole 
herd"  reduction  plan,  under  which  all 
dairymen  would  be  assessed  a  tax  In 
order  to  buy  out  their  less  efficient 
brethren.  Interest  in  this  buy-out  pro- 
posal has  been  minimal  pending  reso- 
lution of  the  matter  before  us.  If  we 
adopt  this  proposal,  which  will  assess 
every  dairyman  10  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, instead  of  reducing  by  50  cents 
the  Government  price  for  surplus  pro- 
duction, then  I  believe  we  have  re- 
moved a  major  incentive  for  dairymen 
to  participate  in  the  industry  devel- 
oped whole  herd  reduction  program. 

Indeed,  we  will  have  provided  every 
dairyman  with  an  incentive  to  contin- 
ue to  increase  his  milk  production, 
confident  in  the  assurance  that  the 
Govenmient  will  continue  to  pay  an 
obviously  attractive  price  for  all  the 
milk,  cheese,  and  butter  that  cannot 
be  sold  in  the  marketplace.  Despite 
the  good  intentions  of  the  supporters 
of  this  proposal.  I  shall  continue  to 
support  the  basic  free  market  princi- 
ples, which  I  believe  are  in  the  best 
long-term  Interests  of  the  taxpayer, 
the  consumer  and  the  dairy  producer. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  compelled  to  vote  against  the  Food 
Security  Improvements  Act  of  1986. 
and  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  so  as  well. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  believe  the  plan  now 
is  for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  offer  an  amendment  on  which 
I  believe  he  wants  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  thank  all  Senators. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  about  a  minute  or  two 
before  he  does  that? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
want  to  commend  the  Senators  on 


both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Helms,  ranking  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  Senator 
ZoRiNSKY.  as  well  as  Senator  Kastem. 
Senator  Boschwitz.  Senator  Melcheb, 
Senator  Harkin,  and  numerous  others 
who  have  worked  very  hard  to  put  to- 
gether a  package. 

There  is  a  matter  that  I  think  brings 
a  lot  more  realism  into  the  dairy  provi- 
sion in  this  bill.  It  has  been  worked 
out  again  in  the  best  possible  way,  in  a 
bipartisan  way.  I  certainly  recommend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 

I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  it  is 
something  that  came  about  as  a  bipar- 
tisan effort,  and  I  appreciate  the  coop- 
eration of  all  Senators  involved. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  other  Senators  who  have  so 
tirelessly  worked  to  bring  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  I  know  that  there  are  sever- 
al parts  to  this  legislation  which  many 
Members  do  not  support  or  support 
with  hesitation.  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions myself  on  some  parts  of  this  leg- 
islation. However,  I  do  support  the 
major  change  which  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation was  designed  to  make,  that  of 
changing  the  provision  in  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  which  concerns  non- 
program  crops. 

This  provision,  called  "underplant- 
ing" or  the  "9250"  provision  allows  a 
producer  of  a  farm  program  crop  to 
cut  planting  to  50  percent  of  permit- 
ted acres  and  plant  a  nonprogram  crop 
on  the  remaining  50  percent  and  con- 
tinue to  receive  92  percent  of  his  total 
deficiency  payment  and  not  lose  any 
base  acreage.  In  essence  paying  a  pro- 
gram farmer  not  to  produce  and  then 
allowing  him  to  plant  another  crop  for 
cash. 

This  provision  has  already  created 
havoc  in  the  dry  edible  bean  market 
and  has  the  potential  of  disrupting  the 
potato,  fruit  and  vegetable,  oilseeds 
and  livestock  and  hay  markets.  These 
are  programs  which  have  not  histori- 
cally had  Government  support  pro- 
grams, these  producers  do  not  normal- 
ly come  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  help.  They  have  lived  and  some- 
times died  by  a  relatively  open  and 
free  market.  This  new  provision  in  the 
farm  bill  directly  affects  those  who 
normally  do  not  rely  on  Government 
help. 

Already  crop  analysts  have  warned 
of  large  price  drops  in  several  markets. 
Idaho  has  seen  a  $4  drop  in  price  in 
the  dry  edible  bean  market  since  mid- 
January,  followed  by  a  reluctance  by 
purchasers  to  sign  any  contracts  for 
beans.  This  can  only  mean  that  the 
purchasers  of  beans  do  not  want  to  be 
locked  into  prices  that  they  expect  to 
drop  substantially  in  the  future. 


The  bean  growers  in  Idaho  have  not 
asked  for  Federal  Government  assist- 
ance before  but  they  are  asking  now. 
They  have  no  nuirket  for  their  prod- 
uct  now.  The  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  destroyed  it  for  them.  Now  they 
are  asking  for  Federal  Government  as- 
sistance, they  are  asking  their  repre- 
sentatives to  consider  the  damage 
done  to  their  markets  by  congressional 
action.  They  are  asking  for  repeal  of 
this  overplanting  provision.  They  are 
only  asking  for  the  Government  to 
leave  their  market  alone. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  speaks  directly 
to  this  issue.  It  allows  program  acres 
to  be  planted  to  conservation  uses  or 
to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  guar, 
sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantago 
ovato.  flaxseed,  triticale,  rye,  or  com- 
modities which  have  no  substantial  do- 
mestic production  or  market  and  com- 
modities grown  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, if  the  Secretary  determined 
that  the  production  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  program  and  will 
not  affect  farm  income  adversely.  This 
will  return  fairness  to  the  Farm  Pro- 
gram. 

This  change  is  needed  and  it  is 
needed  now.  Already  some  bean  plant- 
ing has  been  done  in  the  Southern 
States.  This  caimot  be  changed,  this 
damage  to  the  markets  cannot  be 
changed.  However,  today.  Congress 
can  send  a  clear  message  to  the  belea- 
guered bean  industry  and  other  affect- 
ed markets  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  destroy  their  mar- 
kets for  the  sake  of  those  industries 
which  have  historically  been  support- 
ed by  Government  subsidy  programs. 

I  feel  that  I  must  address  the  issue 
of  haying  and  grazing.  I  know  that 
several  Midwestern  Senators  would 
like  to  see  the  haying  and  grazing  pro- 
vision of  the  farm  bill  expanded  into 
the  nonprogram  crop  participation 
acres.  This  is  Just  as  unfair  to  the 
cattle  markets  and  cattle  producers  as 
allowing  planting  of  nonprogram 
crops.  The  price  of  cattle  will  fall  just 
as  surely  as  the  price  of  beans.  If 
haying  and  grazing  is  to  be  allowed  in 
conjunction  with  this  program,  it 
should  be  on  the  same  basis  as  stated 
in  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985.  Only 
at  State  option  and  not  during  the  5 
principle  growing  months. 

To  better  protect  the  cattle  industry, 
the  Secretary  should  have  discretion 
as  to  whether  to  allow  haying  and 
grazing  on  these  lands  based  upon 
whether  the  cattle  markets  would  be 
disrupted  by  this  action.  The  cattle 
market  has  been  devastated  by  low 
prices  for  several  years,  an  increase  of 
cattle  on  pasture  will  not  allow  the 
market  to  adjust  as  it  normally  would. 
I  urged  my  colleagues  previously  to 
leave  haying  and  grazing  provisions  as 
they  currently  stand  in  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985.  However,  the  haying 
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and  grazing  provisions  in  this  bUl  have 
been  approved  by  the  National  Cattle 
Association.  If  they  can  live  with  these 
provisions.  I  will  not  attempt  to  delete 
the  language.  I  do  hope,  however,  that 
these  changes  will  not  further  damage 
the  cattle  industry. 

Again.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  work  and  efforts  on  behalf  of 
these  sectors  of  agriculture.  The  farm- 
ers of  my  SUte  are  waiting  to  hear 
that  this  legislation  has  passed,  they 
are  concerned  that  if  it  does  not.  their 
already  gloomy  future  wUl  be  even 
bleaker.  I  urge  fast  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. ,,  .„,,T»T 

Mr.  DOMENICI  and  Mr.  HARKIN 

addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  WiU  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  before  us  today,  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1986.  contains  some 
provisions  that  I  am  concerned  about 
and  want  to  discuss. 

First,  in  the  way  of  background.  I 
must  say  that  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985  is  the  most  expensive  farm  law 
in  history.  Since  its  enactment,  CBO 
estimated  for  CCC  and  ACIF  outlays 
have  increased  to  almost  $75  billion 
for  fiscal  years  1986-88.  This  3-year  es- 
timate exceeds  the  1986  budget  resolu- 
tion by  more  than  $36  biUion.  Howev- 
er  when  the  1985  farm  bill  was  en- 
acted in  December,  CBO  scored  the 
cost  of  the  bill  against  the  same  set  of 
assumptions  that  were  used  to  develop 
the  1986  budget  resolution.  Those  as- 
sumptions   were    based    on    supply, 
demand,  production,  and  commodity 
price  estimates  nearly  a  year  old  by 
the  time  the  final  farm  bill  was  adopt- 
ed. At  that  time  the  1985  farm  biU  was 
scored  at  $39.5  billion  compared  to  the 
1986  budget  resolution  of  $38.8  billion, 
a  difference  of  less  than  $1  billion  over 

3  years. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  relation- 
ship between  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  resolution  assumptions  and  the 
current  CBO  estimates  for  the  major 
farm  programs  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CBO  FARM  BILL  ESTIMATES:  CCC/AOF  OUTLAYS:  FISCAL 
YEAR  1986-88 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  bring  these  fig- 
ures to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
today  only  because  I  want  everyone  to 
understand  that  the  budget  for  this 
year  accommodated  the  costs  of  the 
1985  farm  bill.  But  today,  we  can  take 
no  increases.  The  current  level  for  this 
Jrear  has  already  breached  the  budget 
resolution  assumptions  by  $3.3  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $19.3  billion 
in  outlays. 

I  have  worked  with  the  majority 
leader  and  all  those  Senators  involved 
in  this  legislation  to  make  sure  this 
legislation  is  cost  neutral.  I  am  in- 
formed by  CBO  that  it  is.  I  think  that 
those  involved  in  this  matter  should 
be  congratulated  for  working  out  a 
package  that  is  sensitive  to  the  budget 
constraints  we  face. 

Now.  I  want  to  address  some  issues 
that  are  of  interest  and  concern  to  me 
because  of  the  impact  they  could  have 
on  my  SUte.  Specifically,  the  yield 
and  underplanting  provisions  in  this 

bill-  ^     ..».  »w 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  with  the 

changes  this  legislation  makes  in  the 
1986  and  1987  Farm  Program  payment 
yields.  The  farmers  in  my  State  have 
expressed  much  concern  about  reduc- 
tions in  their  Farm  Program  payment 
yields  that  would  have  resulted  with- 
out this  legislation. 

For  the  1986  crops,  this  legislation 
compensates  producers  for  any  reduc- 
tion in  their  total  return  resulting 
from  a  reduction  of  more  than  3  per- 
cent of  their  1985  Farm  Program  pay- 
ment yield.  For  the  1987  crops,  the 
percentage  is  5  percent.  Compensation 
would  be  made  in  the  form  of  PIK  cer- 
tificates. I  believe  these  changes  are 
fair  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  farm- 
ers in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  farmers 
in  my  State  are  also  concerned  with 
the  underplanting  provisions   in  the 
new  1985  farm  law.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  addition  to  the  tradi- 
tional type  of  acreage  reduction  pro- 
grams, farmers  now  have  a  choice  of  a 
target  option  program  if  they  agree  to 
idle  more  acreage.  More  specifically, 
the  1985  farm  biU  allows  wheat,  feed 
grain,  cotton  and  rice  producers,  who 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  a  Farm 
Program,  to  plant  one  of  these  basic 
crops  on  only  half  of  his  acres  and  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  deficiency  pay- 
ment on  92  percent  of  his  permitted 
acreage.  On  the  other  50  percent  of 
his   acres,   he   is   free   to   plant   and 
market  any  nonprogram  crop  such  as 
dry  edible  beans,  hay.  sweet  com,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  to  name  a  few. 

The  bill  before  us  today  revises 
these  underplanting  provisions  that 
were  established  under  the  1985  act. 
This  bill  limits  underplanting  produc- 
tion to  only  conserving  crops  such  as 
sweet  sorghum,  guar,  sesame,  safflow- 
er,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard 
seed,  crambe,  plantago,  ovato,  flax- 
seed, triticale,  rye,  and  commodities 


for  which  no  substantial  domestic  pro- 
duction or  markets  exist.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  that 
production  of  any  one  of  these  speci- 
fied nonprogram  crops  will  Increase 
the  cost  of  price  support  programs  or 
adversely  affect  farm  income,  then  he 
can  declare  that  crop  not  eligible  for 
underplanting. 

I  commend  the  Senators  who  have 
worked  on  the  underplanting  provi- 
sions of  this  blU.  I  think  this  blU  pro- 
tects those  producers  who  produce  dry 
edible  beans,  poUtoes,  and  other  crops 
that  could  have  been  severly  impacted 
if  the  1985  farm  law  was  left  un- 
changed. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  men- 
tioned crops,  this  bill  allows  haying 
and  grazing  on  underseeded  acreage  at 
State  option  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  it  will 
result  in  a  serious  adverse  economic 
Impact.  In  which  case  haying  and  graz- 
ing would  not  be  allowed  on  under- 
planting  acreage. 

Mr.  I»resident.  at  first  blush  this 
sounds  reasonable,  but  after  careful 
review  I  am  concerned  about  the 
haying  and  grazing  provisions  on  un- 
derplanted  acres  In  this  bill.  My  con- 
cerns are  twofold. 

First,  If  the  States  surrounding  my 
home  SUte  choose  to  hay  and  graze 
on  underplanted  acres  and  New 
Mexico  does  not.  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  New  Mexican  hay  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  could  be  substantial- 
ly impacted.  In  this  case,  the  real 
question  becomes  what  is  the  defini- 
tion of  real  meaning  of  "adverse  eco- 
nomic impact"? 

I  want  everyone  to  know  my  under- 
standing of  what  this  means.  It  means 
that  if  haying  and  grazing  Is  allowed 
on  underplanted  acres  and  this  causes 
disruptions  in  the  New  Mexico  hay 
and  livestock  markets,  that  would  be, 
in  my  opinion,  a  adverse  economic 
impact  to  producers  in  my  SUte.  It 
would  not  be  fair  and  I  do  not  think 
the  Secretary  should  allow  it. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  my  State 
chooses  to  allow  haying  and  grazing 
on  underplanted  acres,  as  they  may 
because  of  delays  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  wheat  program,  they 
should  not  be  stopped.  The  important 
thing  Is  that  the  SUte  has  the  option 
so  that  the  specific  needs  of  producers 
can  be  met. 

Second,  I  want  to  make  clear  my  un- 
derstanding of  how  the  underplanting 
provisions  on  haying  and  grazing  in 
this  biU  will  be  carried  out  for  1986  If 
this  legislation  becomes  law.  For  1986 
the  SUtes  will  have  the  option  of  al- 
lowing haying  and  grazing.  Of  course, 
the  Secretary  will  not  have  time  to  de- 
termine if  haying  and  grazing  will 
have  a  serious  adverse  economic 
impact  for  1986  since  Farm  Program 
signup  starts  tomorrow.  It  is  therefore 


and 


my   understanding   that   hajing 
grazing  will  be  allowed  for  1986. 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  for  giving 
me  the  time  to  discuss  these  Important 
matters. 

AMZNDMENT  NO.  164  7 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  too 

want  to  thank  all  Senators  with  whom 
this  Senator  worked  in  trying  to  reach 
some  modifications  of  the  bill  which 
was  first  presented  here  last  Friday. 

Obviously,  all  of  the  changes  that 
were  made  are  not  all  that  many  of  us 
on  this  side  wanted.  In  the  spirit  of 
compromise  changes  were  made,  and 
In  the  spirit  of  compromise  I  think  it 
Is  time  to  move  forward  on  it. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
some  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  this  proposed  legislation  since 
last  Friday.  The  underplanting  provi- 
sion was  improved  to  protect  the  base 
of  those  producers  who  want  to  exper- 
iment with  alternate  crops.  The 
haying  and  grazing  provision  was  put 
in  there  that  would  allow  us  to  have 
haying  and  grazing  on  cerUln  set- 
aside  acres  during  the  5  principal 
months. 

The  recent  change  that  was  made 
today  added  $60  million  more  for  the 
Targeted  Export  Assistance  Program. 

If  I  can  just  get  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  could  someone  just 
answer  on  that  side?  Did  the  legisla- 
tion that  was  sent  down  incorporate 
the  added  $60  million  in  the  Targeted 
Expori  Assistance  f»rogram? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  clearing  that  up. 

Also,  provisions  are  going  to  be 
added  I  guess  a  little  bit  later,  and  will 
be  accepted— the  provisions  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana,  di- 
recting AID  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
utilization  of  emergency  African  relief 
funds  by  April  15.  Then  last,  I  think 
an  Important  addition,  I  hope  will  be 
voted  upon  favorably  by  this  body, 
and  that  is  clarifying  congressional 
intent  on  the  advancing  of  the  CCC 
loans  for  farmers  who  have  signed  up 
under  the  program. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
using  his  good  auspices  to  arrange 
meetings  with  Secretary-designate 
Lyng,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Naylor,  and  Mr. 
Amstutz  for  arranging  meetings  for 
this  Senator  and  others  today,  and  at 
other  times. 

I  might  just  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  found  their  attitude  to  be— I  guess 
the  kindest  word  I  could  use  would  be 
"obstinate."  Their  attitude  Is  one  that 
Is  totally  uncompromising  in  trying  to 
help  farmers  out  of  a  very  tough 
credit  situation  that  they  have  right 
now.  Their  unwillingness— I  say 
"their",  the  administration's  unwill- 
ingness—to  move  Just  a  little  bit  on 
this  subject   to  advancing   the   CCC 


loans  I  find  Just  absolutely  perplexing 
since  it  is  something  that  really  would 
help  us  out  In  the  rural  areas  and 
which  they  would  do  under  the  farm 
blU. 

Their  unwillingness  to  advance  the 
CCC  loans  reminds  me  of  an  Individual 
who  lets  his  house  bum  down  because 
there  is  an  existing  water  law  that 
says  you  cannot  use  any  water  be- 
tween the  hours  of,  let  us  say  2  and  4 
p.m.,  and  the  house  caught  on  fire  at 
2:30. 

So  they  are  using  a  legality,  not  even 
a  legality,  but  I  should  say  a  technical- 
ity to  not  advance  these  CCC  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  have  a  strong  vote  that  would  let 
the  administration  know  that  this  is 
important,  and  that  many  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  like  to  see 
them  move  ahead,  and  advance  at 
least  some  of  the  CCC  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution  to  the  desk  as  an 
amendment,  for  myself,  and  Senators 
Grassley,  Zorinsky,  Melcher.  Exon. 
Bumpers,  Hart,  Danforth,  Burdick, 
and  Dixon  to  the  bill  that  is  in  front 
of  us,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkih],  for 
himself  and  Senators  Grassley,  Zorinsky. 
Melcher,  Exon,  Bumpers,  Burdick.  Hart. 
Danporth.  and  Dixon  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1647. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  followinK  new  section: 

Sec.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  carry  out 
a  proKram  authorized  by  section  424  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Such  program 
shall  provide  for  the  following: 

(1)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  only  to  those  producers  of  a  com- 
modity who  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  the  production 
of  the  1986  crop  of  that  commodity,  taking 
into  consideration  prevailing  private  and  co- 
operative rates  and  terms  for  loans  for  simi- 
lar purposes  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) in  the  community  in  or  near  which  the 
applicant  resides.  A  producer  who  has  re- 
ceived a  commitment  or  been  furnished  suf- 
ficient credit  or  a  loan  for  production  of  the 
1986  crop  of  a  commodity  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  an  advance  recourse  loan  to  finance 
the  production  of  that  commodity  for  such 
crop  year. 

(2)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  to  producers  of  a  commodity  at 
the  applicable  nonrecourse  loan  rate  for  the 
commodity  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary). Within  the  limits  set  out  in  para- 
graphs (5)  and  (7).  advance  recourse  loans 
shall  be  available— 


(A)  to  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  rice  who  agree  to  participate  in 
the  program  announced  for  the  commodity 
on  an  amount  of  the  commodity  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  farm  program  yield  for  the 
commodity  multiplied  by  the  farm  program 
acreage  Intended  to  be  planted  to  the  com- 
modity for  harvest  in  1986.  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary: 

(B)  to  producers  of  tobacco  and  peanuts 
who  are  on  a  farm  for  which  a  marketing 
quota  or  poundage  quota  has  been  estab- 
lished on  an  amount  of  the  commodity 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota  or  poundage  quota  for  the  commodi- 
ty, as  determined  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(C)  to  producers  of  other  commodities  on 
an  amount  of  the  commodity  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  farm  yield  for  the  commodity 
multiplied  by  the  farm  acreage  intended  to 
be  planted  to  the  commodity  for  harvest  in 
1986.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  An  advance  recourse  loan  under  sec- 
tion 424  shall  come  due  at  such  time  imme- 
diately following  han'est  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate.  Each  loan  contract 
entered  into  under  section  424  shall  specify 
the  date  on  which  the  loan  is  to  come  due. 

(4)(A)  The  SecreUry  shall  esUblish  proce- 
dures, when  practicable,  under  which  a  pro- 
ducer, simultaneously  with  repayment  of 
his  recourse  loan,  may  obtain  a  nonrecourse 
loan  on  his  crop  (as  otherwise  provided  for 
in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  repay  his  recourse 
loan. 

(B)  In  cases  in  which  nonrecourse  loans 
under  such  Act  are  not  normally  made  avail- 
able directly  to  producers,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  under  which  a 
producer  may  repay  a  recourse  loan  at  the 
same  time  the  prodiicer  receives  advances  or 
other  payment  from  the  producer's  disposi- 
tion of  his  crop. 

(5)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  as  needed  solely  to  cover  costs  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  the  1986  crop 
that  are  incurred  or  are  outstanding  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(6)  To  obtain  an  advance  recourse  loan, 
the  producer  on  a  farm  must— 

(A)  provide  as  security  for  the  loan  a  first 
lien  on  the  crop  covered  by  the  loan  or  pro- 
vide such  other  security  as  may  be  available 
to  the  producer  and  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  adequate  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment's interests:  and 

(B)  obtain  multiperil  crop  insurance,  if 
available,  to  protect  the  crop  that  serves  as 
security  for  the  loan. 

If  a  producer  does  not  have  multiperil  crop 
insurance  and  is  located  in  a  county  in 
which  the  signup  period  for  multiperil  crop 
Insurance  has  expired,  the  producer  shall  be 
required  to  obtain  other  crop  insurance,  if 
available. 

(7)  The  total  amount  in  advance  recourse 
loans  that  may  be  made  to  a  producer  under 
section  424  may  not  exceed  $50,000. 

(8)  An  advance  recourse  loan  may  be  made 
available  only  to  a  producer  who  agrees  to 
comply  with  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions determined  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
section  424. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  under  section  424 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, using  the  services  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  and 
the  county  committees  established  under 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  AUotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h  (b» 
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to  make  determinations  of  eligibility  with 
respect  to  the  credit  test  under  subsection 
<aKl).  and  determinations  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  security  under  subsection  (a)(6). 
The  Secretary  may  use  such  committees  for 
such  other  purposes  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  in  carrying  out  section 

424.  ^  , 

(b)  Regulations.-It  Is  further  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  issue  or.  as  appropriate,  amend  regula- 
tions to  implement  the  program  provided 
for  under  section  424  as  soon  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  15  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thte  Act.  Loans  and  other  as- 
sistance provided  under  such  program  shall 
be  made  available  beginning  on  the  date 
such  regulations  are  issued  or  amended. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  any  longer.  I  know 
Senators  would  like  to  vote  and  get 
home.  This  is  basically  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution  that  I  have 
worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  saying  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  should  advance  CCC  loans 
at  the  time  of  signup. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  amend- 
ment that  would  require  a  credit  else- 
where test  that  would  mandate  that 
the  farmer  would  have  to  have  Feder- 
al crop  insurance  or  some  other  crop 
insurance  on  his  crop,  a  $50,000  limit, 
and  a  provision  for  a  credit  elsewhere 

test 

I  think  it  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  let 
the  Department  and  the  administra- 
tion know  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
need  out  there  for  some  low-interest 
rate  loans,  and  that  this  would  not 
cost  the  Government  anything.  It 
would  save  a  lot  of  farmers. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER  and  Mr.  GRASS- 
LEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Iowa.  ,^    .  j     »     t 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution.  I 
want  to  say  that  this  resolution  is  a 
follow  on  of  my  cosponsorship  with 
Senator  Dixon  of  the  bill  a  year  ago 
mandating  CCC  advance  loans. 

That  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  supported  the  provision  that  is 
in  the  agriculture  bill  of  last  year,  and 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  Naylor 
about  I  week  ago  asking  that  this  pro- 
vision be  carried  out,  and  I  hope  that 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  near  unanimous  will 
move  the  Secretary  to  do  what  has  not 
been  done  so  far.  It  is  badly  in  need  of 
being  done,  and  we  should  not  make 
necessary  later  on  in  the  spring  the 
pursuit  of  the  Dixon  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  propos- 
al of  advancing  CCC  loans.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  was  a  cosponsor. 
along  with  Senator  Dixon,  of  a  bUl 
doing  this  same  thing  which  was  intro- 


duced and  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year.  I  cosponsored  a  similar  bill  last 
week  and  have  written  Acting  Secre- 
tary Naylor  urging  him  to  implement 
section  1003  of  the  farm  bill,  which 
would  advance  CCC  loans.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, times  are  tough  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. At  no  time  is  this  more  evident 
than  in  the  spring.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal   reported   recently   that  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  in  Iowa  do  not 
have  financing  yet  for  spring  planting. 
We  in  this  body  must  accept  at  least 
some   of   the   responsibility    for   this 
shortage  of  credit.  Farmers  and  lend- 
ers have  not  been  able  to  move  on  this 
spring's  financing  because:  First,  they 
have  not  known  what  the  program  was 
going  to  be.  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
still    do    not    know,    therefore    they 
cannot  figure  out  cash  flows  and  prof- 
itability,  and   second,   the   farm   bill 
which  did  pass,  and  the  way  the  USDA 
has   interpreted   that   farm   bill,   has 
lowered  the  safety  net  for  our  farmers 
significantly.  For  at  least  these  two 
reasons,  and  I  believe  many  more,  we 
need  to  accept  our  responsibility  and 
help  our  farmers  by  supporting  provi- 
sions to  help  provide  spring  operating 
money. 

I  recognize  the  need  to  let  farmers 
know  what  the  farm  program  is  going 
to  be,  whether  we  like  this  bill  or  not. 
we  need  to  make  a  decision.  (After  all 
signup  does  begin  tomorrow.) 

I  would  like  to  see  much  more  in  this 
package.  You  will  recall  I  did  not  vote 
for  the  farm  bill  in  the  first  place  so  I 
have  no  problems  with  changing  it  for 
the  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
cosponsored  several  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  do  just  that.  And  I  will  be  sup- 
porting all  amendments  and  bills 
which  will  improve  the  farm  program, 
offer  credit  relief  to  farmers,  and  in- 
crease profitability  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  would 
like  to  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
work  hard  and  fast  to  get  credit  relief 
to  our  farmers.  We  need  to  address 
credit  soon  in  this  body  and  we  need  to 
insist  now  that  the  Acting  SecreUry 
make  available  advanced  CCC  loans 
for  spring  planting. 

I  would  prefer  this  body  pass  legisla- 
tion mandating  that  the  Secretary 
make  funds  available  for  advanced 
CCC  loans.  But  if  we  can  not  get  that 
right  now.  I  will  settle  for  this  resolu- 
tion with  the  understanding  that  I  will 
be  back,  along  with  many  other  Sena- 
tors, fighting  for  this  provision  to  be 
mandatory  if  the  Secretary  does  not 
implement  it  voluntarily. 
Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution,  of 
course,  is  not  binding  but  this  resolu- 
tion has  to  carry  with  it  I  think  the 
firm  intention  of  Congress  to  act  on 
more  definitive  farm  credit  legislation 
yet  this  spring. 


There  are  a  number  of  ways  that  we 
are  approaching  this.  I  think  the  im- 
portant point  is  first  of  all  to  lay  this 
groundwork  by  asserting  the  interest 
rates  at  13  to  14  percent  wUl  not  allow 
economic  recovery  for  farm  and  ranch 

operators.  _ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  wiU  be  in  order.  Will  conserva- 
tions please  be  moved  to  the  cloak- 
room? 
The  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  The  resolution,  of 
course,   only   deals   with   crop   loans. 
That  would  be  wheat,  com.  sorghum, 
some  type  of  crop  loans.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  agricultural  produc- 
ers who  are  not  covered  by  farm  pro- 
grams and  they  are  in  dire  straits,  too. 
I  should  point  out  that  in  our  State, 
and  perhaps  throughout  the  country, 
the  hardest  hit  for  credit  availability 
right    now    are    perhaps    the    cattle 
people,  but  they  are  not  in  on  these 
programs.  So  our  work  that  must  be 
addressed  yet  this  spring  is  how  we 
reduce   the   interest   rates   from   the 
range  of  13  to  14  percent  that  these 
producers  are  paying  on  their  operat- 
ing down  to  the  range  of  about  8  per- 
cent. It  can  be  done,  and  I  am  sure  we 
will  have  bills  before  us  that  will  ad- 
dress these  problems. 

I  hope  that  the  experience  we  have 
had  over  the  past  week  will  prompt  us 
to  look  at  those  bills  in  committee, 
have  hearings  on  them,  and  to  report 
them  promptly  out  of  the  appropriate 
committees. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  all  we 
would  like  to  do.  but  at  least  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  just  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  having  definitive 
legislation  that  will  bring  down  the  in- 
terest rates  for  farm  borrowers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  just 
take  1  minute.  I  want  to  thank  all  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  for  their  coopera- 
tion. Farm  bills  are  tough  to  deal  with 
because  there  are  different  interests, 
different  States,  different  ideas.  But  I 
believe  this  is  a  good  resolution  and  I 
hope  there  wUl  be  a  strong  vote  for 
the  resolution. 

I  think  one  thing  we  need  to  t>e  cau- 
tious about  is  that,  with  advance  pay- 
ments, the  farmer  gets  the  money  up 
front  where  he  probably  needs  it  for 
planting  and  other  things  early  on. 
But  keep  in  mind,  as  a  result,  he  will 
receive  much  less  later  on.  It  is  an  ad- 
vance payment.  It  is  not  an  additional 
payment.  Some  are  concerned  that,  if 
we  put  all  the  payments  up  front,  the 
farmer  will  not  have  any  money  after 
harvest. 

In  any  event.  I  think  we  can  express 
by  our  vote  today  to  Secretary-desig- 
nate Richard  Lyng  that  this  approach 
has  a  lot  of  merit.  We  will  make  ad- 
vance deficiency  payments  of  up  to  $5 
bUlion  in  April,  with  $12  billion  in  de- 
ficiency payments  for  the  entire  year. 
I  would  hope  that  Secretary  Lyng  has 


a  chance  to  look  at  it.  If  he  does  not 
like  the  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  res- 
olution, he  could  formulate  some 
other  approach.  In  any  event,  this 
would  be  an  expression  that  we  would 
like  the  administration  to  take  a  seri- 
ous look  at  this  idea  and  perhaps  come 
up  with  some  alternative.  They  have 
the  authority,  and  I  believe  they  can 
work  out  some  satisfactory  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  of  all  the  sec- 
tions of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Summary 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title. 

Sec.  2.  Revises  the  underplanting  provi- 
sion by  limiting  that  production  to  conserv- 
ing crops  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  production  of  specified  non-program 
crops  is  not  liliely  to  increase  the  cost  of 
price  support  programs  and  will  not  adverse- 
ly affect  farm  income.  Allows  haying  and 
grazing  on  underseeded  acreage  at  state 
option  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
it  will  result  in  a  serious  adverse  economic 
impact. 

Sec.  3.  For  1986  cr«ps.  provides  for  com- 
pensating prixiucers  in  CCC  commodities 
for  any  reduction  in  their  total  return  re- 
sulting from  a  reduction  of  more  than  3  per- 
cent in  their  program  payment  yield  from 
the  1985  level.  For  1987  crops,  provides  com- 
pensation for  any  reduction  in  return  result- 
ing from  a  reduction  of  more  than  5  percent 
from  the  1985  level.  Limits  to  10  percent  the 
amount  by  which  the  program  payment 
yield  for  1986  crops  can  be  reduced  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  yields  for  1988  and 
beyond. 

Sec.  4.  Sets  the  salary  level  for  the  Special 
Assistant  for  Agricultural  Trade  and  Food 
Assistance  at  not  less  than  Level  III  and  re- 
quires appointment  not  later  than  May  1. 
1986. 

Sec.  5.  Reduces  mandatory  funding  for 
the  Targeted  Export  Assistance  Program  to 
$110  million  per  year  for  FY-86/88.  Retains 
the  required  annual  funding  level  of  $325 
million  for  FY -89/90. 

Sec.  6.  Reduces  the  amount  of  CCC  com- 
modities required  to  be  used  under  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program  (EEP)  from 
$2  billion  to  $1  billion.  Provides  that  up  to 
$1.5  billion  in  commodities  may  be  used 
under  the  EEP  program  In  FY-86/88. 

Sec.  7.  Allows  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers to  hay  and  graze  set-aside  acreage 
during  at  least  five  of  the  principal  growing 
months  for  1986  crops. 

Sec.  8.  Allows  production  of  non-program 
crops,  without  loss  of  base,  on  up  to  one- 
half  of  permitted  acreage  in  1986  and  1987. 
Reduces  base  protection,  as  a  percentage  of 
permitted  acreage,  to  35%  In  1988,  20%  In 
1989.  and  0%  In  1990. 

Sec.  9.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  Implement  a  marketwide 
service  payment  plan  to  allow  dairy  coopera- 
tives to  receive  compensation  for  processing 
non-member  milk. 

Sec.  10.  Requires  that  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  requirement  for  PY-86 
for  the  dairy  program  be  met  through  an  In- 
crease in  the  producer  assessment,  not  to 
exceed  12  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Sec.  11.  Authorizes  the  CCC  to  export  sur- 
plus CCC  agricultural  commodities  to 
enable  CCC  to  finance  research  and  devel- 


opment of  external  combustion  engines 
using  fuel  other  than  that  derived  from  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products.  Limits  the 
total  value  of  commodities  which  may  be  ex- 
ported for  purposes  of  such  research  to 
$30,000,000  annually. 

Sec.  12.  Lengthens  the  time  period  for  the 
completion  of  a  study  of  quality  control  sys- 
tems used  in  the  administration  of  the  food 
stamp  program  and  makes  two  conforming 
changes  to  accommodate  this  lengthened 
time  period. 

ADVANCKD  CCC  LOANS 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  proposal  to  pro- 
vide loans  to  farmers  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  during  the 
planting  season  is  not  a  new  one.  As 
the  Senate  is  aware,  the  advanced 
CCC  loan  proposal  was  voted  on  in 
this  Chamber  a  year  ago  but  subse- 
quently rejected  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
given  discretionary  authority  to  pro- 
vide advanced  CCC  loaiis  under  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  objective  of  our 
agricultural  policy  is  to  indiscriminate- 
ly pour  taxpayers'  money  into  the  ag- 
ricultural economy  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, with  absolutely  no  regard  for  the 
effects  on  the  burgeoning  Federal  debt 
and  the  resulting  devastation  of  high 
interest  rates  and  the  prospects  for  re- 
newed inflation,  then  this  proposal 
may  have  some  merit. 

However,  the  Senate  has  spoken. 
particularly  in  the  passage  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  legislation, 
that  fiscal  restraint  is  necessary. 
Indeed,  this  very  amendment  is  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  under  section 
311  of  the  Budget  Act  as  a  result  of 
that  legislation,  becatise  the  amend- 
ment will  add  $3-$3.5  billion  to  the 
Federal  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

A  waiver  of  the  point  of  order  will 
require  a  supermajority  of  the 
Senate— 60  votes— to  accommodate  the 
consideration  of  this  proposal.  Such  a 
waiver  would  be  the  first  since  the  pas- 
sage of  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings,  and 
In  my  judgment,  will  set  an  important 
precedent  for  the  fiscal  resolve  of  the 
Senate  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
that  landmark  legislation  that  was  so 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  this 
body. 

Beyond  the  fiscal  concerns,  though. 
Mr.  President,  the  use  of  the  advanced 
CCC  loan  concept  represents  bad 
policy.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
reason  for  not  adopting  this  measure 
is  the  extremely  undesirable  practice 
of  making  unsecured  loans  to  anyone 
for  any  purpose.  Such  a  concept  is 
simply  not  good  business  practice  and 
is  unheard  of  in  normal  commercial 
transactions. 

The  great  problem  in  American  agri- 
culture today  is  the  indebtedness  that 
farmers  are  unable  to  repay  through 
the  cash  flow  of  their  operations— 
technically  speaking,  many  farmers 
have  a  "negative  cash  flow"  because  of 
an  excessive  "debt-to-asset  ratio."  In 
many  Instances,  the  very  reason  for 


such  livelihood-crushing  indebtedness 
is  the  vast  amount  of  unsecured  Feder- 
al loans  extended  to  farmers  under  the 
now-defunct  emergency  Disaster  Loan 
Program  of  the  late  1970'8  and  early 
1980's.  This  is  the  case  for  many  farm 
families  in  the  Southeast,  including 
North  Carolina. 

Of  the  20  to  30  percent  of  farmers 
who  Are  facing  severe  financial  stress, 
the  freatest  portion  are  those  who 
have  large  amounts  of  indebtedness 
for  which  there  is  no  underlying  asset 
to  back  the  loan.  What  seemed  a  good 
idea  in  the  late  1970'8  has  become  a 
nightmare  for  these  farm  families. 

This  proposal,  though  well-intended, 
would  repeat  and  compound  this  prac- 
tice. By  pouring  more  unsecured  in- 
debtedness on  those  already  burdened 
with  debt  they  cannot  repay  is  not  the 
answer.  Indeed,  the  effect  will  be  to 
create  even  more  insolvent  farming 
operations. 

Now.  I  know  that  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  this  proposal.  The  amend- 
ment's proponents  will  argue  that  the 
farmer  will  receive  a  loan  based  on  a 
crop  that  he  will  produce.  If  the 
farmer  gets  a  good  crop  and  is  able  to 
market  it  at  a  good  price,  things  will 
work  out  fine.  But  as  any  farmer  can 
tell  you.  that  doesn't  always  happen. 
If  the  crop  does  not  yield  the  gross  re- 
turns anticipated,  the  farmer  will 
simply  be  crushed  with  more  indebted- 
ness. 

As  such,  this  proposal  appears  to  be 
akin  to  throwing  gasoline  on  the  fire 
of  unsecured  indebtedness  that  is 
crushing  so  many  farmers. 

Further,  it  is  simply  not  necessary. 
The  1985  farm  bill  has  created  a 
number  of  new  servicing  tools  to 
handle  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion direct  indebtedness,  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  amendments,  which  were 
also  signed  into  law  in  December  1985, 
provide  new  tools  for  that  segment  of 
agricultural  borrowers. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Government 
is  providing  unprecedented  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  advanced  de- 
ficiency payments  and  diversion  pay- 
ments, expected  to  total  $5.2  billion 
this  year— double  last  year's  total  of 
$2.6  billion.  Total  deficiency  payments 
and  diversion  payments  for  the  1986 
crops  are  anticipated  to  be  $12,014  bil-  * 
lion,  in  comparison  to  $6,792  billion 
for  the  1985  crops. 

In  addition  to  the  unsecured  indebt- 
edness problem,  this  proposal  repre- 
sents an  abrupt  departure  from  his 
historical  mission  of  the  CCC.  The 
CCC  was  created  In  1933  to  stabilize, 
support,  and  protect  farm  income  and 
prices;  to  help  maintain  balanced  and 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities; and  to  help  in  the  orderly 
distribution  of  these  commodities.  No- 
ticeably absent  is  its  description  as  a 
lending  Institution. 
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Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  the  credit- 
elsewhere  provision  that  would  limit 
the  quantity  of  loans  by  other  agricul- 
tural lending  Institutions  that  would 
be  displaced  as  a  result  of  this  propos- 
al. Advancing  CCC  loans  will  undoubt- 
edly have  the  effect  of  making  the 
CCC  an  unwelcome  competitor  with 
agricultural  banks,  the  beleaguered 
Farm  Credit  System,  and  other  insti- 
tutions. Let  me  assure  you  that  this 
proposal  does  not  have  the  support  of 
the  agricultural  banking  community. 

This  proposal  will  also  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  harvest-time  re- 
sources to  those  producers  who  might 
receive  planting-time  CCC  loans.  Ad- 
vancing 50  percent  of  commodity  loans 
at  planting  leaves  only  50  percent  for 
disbursement  at  harvest.  As  Senators 
can  well  imagine,  the  shortage  of  loan 
funds  at  harvest  time  will  bring  pres- 
sure for  further  advances  against  1987 
crops— and  then  1988— and  so  on. 

In  fact,  this  proposal  could  result  in 
massive  changes  in  the  customary 
flows  of  capital  now  inherent  in  the 
agricultural  complex.  Aware  of  this 
earlier  transfer  of  funds  to  the  produc- 
er, lenders  are  likely  to  seek  earlier 
settlement  of  the  debts  held  against 
the  farmer. 

Moreover,  this  proposal  would  do  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  assist  those  pro- 
ducers who  do  not  grow  crops  or  live- 
stock supported  by  CCC  loans-about 
70  percent  of  America's  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  made  emi- 
nently clear  that  if  this  provision  is 
added  to  the  farm  bill  amendment 
package  that  ultimately  passes  the 
Congress,  the  probability  of  a  veto  will 
be  very  high.  If  this  occurs,  important 
yield,  underplanting.  and  dairy  provi- 
sions will  be  lost. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  who  really 
supports  this  proposal?  I  received  let- 
ters last  spring  from  numerous  farm 
organizations,  including  the  National 
Farmers  Union  and  the  National 
Farmers  Organization,  in  opposition  to 
this  concept.  The  bankers  certainly 
are  opposed.  Frankly.  I  hear  no  sup- 
port for  this  concept  from  my  North 
Carolina  farmers. 

By  changing  the  mission  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  into  a 
direct  lender  of  unsecured  loans,  this 
•  proposal  would  create  a  new  set  of  vic- 
tims. The  amendment  represents  un- 
desirable policy  and  is  too  expensive.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
this  evening  to  support  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution,  sponsored  by 
my  friend.  Senator  Harkin.  which  en- 
courages the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  use  his  discretionary  authority  to 
provide  advance  recourse  loans  to  our 
troubled  farmers. 

The  resolution  is  based  on  S.  2113. 
the  Emergency  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1986,  which   I   introduced   last  week 


along  with  Senator  Harkin  and  eight 
of  our  colleagues.  What  this  bill  does 
is  very  simple.  The  nonrecourse  loans, 
which  are  made  available  to  farmers  at 
harvest  time,  are  advanced  on  a  re- 
course basis.  The  Emergency  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1986  would  permit  an  ad- 
vance of  one-half— or  up  to  $50.000— of 
this  loan,  based  on  historic  yield,  to 
the  farmer  before  he  plants,  rather 
than  when  he  harvests. 

These  loans  would  be  extended  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  nonrecourse 
loans  already  are.  If  this  were  a 
normal  year,  the  ASCS  would  start 
making  them  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. This  bill  mandates  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  advance  one-half  of 
this  loan  now.  so  the  farmer  can  begin 
planting. 

I  believe  that  this  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  begins  to  address  an 
issue  that  is  facing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  farmers  in  the  next 
few  months,  and  I  urge  the  Secretary 
to  make  use  of  this  authority.  It  will 
not  cost  the  Federal  Government  a 
single  cent  in  additional  spending,  yet 
will  enable  these  farmers  to  begin 
their  spring  planting. 

This  is  a  short-term  solution  to  a 
short-term  problem.  This  authority 
simply  allows  the  farmer  some  breath- 
ing room. 

If  we  can  help  the  farmers  get  their 
crops  in  the  ground  now,  then  we  have 
some  time  to  take  another  look  at  the 
long-term  solutions  for  our  problems 
in  farm  credit.  The  next  step  would  be 
to  allow  commercial  banks  to  renegoti- 
ate farm  loans  and  write  down  a  por- 
tion of  the  loss  over  a  10-year  period, 
which  is  an  idea  I  have  offered  here  in 
the  Senate. 

Spring  planting  will  be  upon  us 
quickly.  We  must  act  now.  If  the 
farmer  doesn't  plant,  the  farmer 
doesn't  harvest.  We  must  allow  him  to 
do  both. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  Senator 
BuRDicK  and  Senator  Dixon  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  amendment.  Again  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
using  his  good  auspices  to  bring  us 

together  on  this.  „„^.,^    „„*». 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  what 
does  he  anticipate  after  this  roUcall 

vote? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  cannot  answer  for  cer- 
tain until  we  check  with  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN,  but  if  he  does  not  demand  a 
vote  on  the  dairy  section,  the  rest  will 
be  done  by  voice  vote.  As  soon  as  Sena- 
tor MoYNiHAN  walks  in  we  will  have 

tll6  &]lSW6r. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum].  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
thias],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Stafford],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagleton],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  would 

each  vote  "yea."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  65, 
nays  18— as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baucus 

3entsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Tioschwitz 

Bumpers 

Byrd 

Cochran 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConclni 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Exon 


Chafee 

Cohen 

East 

Evans 

Gam 

Goldwater 


YEAS— 65 

Pord 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hart 

HatCeld 

Heflin 

Heinz 

HoUings 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Leahy 

Levin 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  1647)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
quite  certain  if  I  can  announce  wheth- 
er there  will  be  another  vote,  but  I 
think  I  can  do  so  in  a  few  moments.  In 
the  meantime,  we  can  take  care  of 
amendments  that  are  going  to  be  ac- 
cepted. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1648 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon] 
pro|x>ses  an  amendment  numbered  1648. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  17  of  the  United  SUtes 
Warehouse  Act  (7  U.S.C.  259)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  That"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  if  a  warehouseman  because 
of  a  temporary  shortage  lacks  sufficient 
space  to  store  the  agricultural  products  of 
all  depositors  in  a  licensed  warehouse,  the 
warehouseman  may,  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  trans- 
fer stored  agricultural  products  for  which 
receipts  have  been  issued  out  of  such  ware- 
house to  another  licensed  warehouse  for 
continued  storage. 

"(2)  The  warehouseman  of  a  licensed 
warehouse  to  which  agricultural  products 
have  been  transferred  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  deliver  to  the  rightful  owner  of  such 
products,  on  request,  at  the  licensed  ware- 
house where  first  deposited,  such  products 
in  the  amount,  and  of  the  kind,  quality,  and 
grade,  called  for  by  the  receipts  or  other  evi- 
dence of  storage  of  such  owner.". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

solving  a  grain  storage  PROBLEM 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  took 
a  step  on  October  25  of  last  year  to 
remedy  a  situation  regarding  federally 
licensed  warehouses  which  store  grain 


under  restrictions  that  do  not  apply  to 
State  licensed  warehouses.  By  a  vote 
of  86  to  0,  we  added  an  amendment  to 
the  1985  farm  bill  which  allows  feder- 
ally licensed  warehouses  to  redeposit 
grain  at  another  licensed  facility.  An 
old  1929  Federal  law  prevents  this 
action  at  the  present  time. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  grain  bins,  country  elevators,  and 
grain  warehouses  are  bulging  at  the 
seams  as  a  result  of  last  fall's  bumper 
harvest  produced  by  our  farmers 
throughout  the  Midwest. 

The  unique  problem  was  created  by 
the  abundance  of  grain  brought  in  by 
our  farmers  for  storage.  We  have  not 
been  confronted  with  this  situation 
before,  and  we  have  learned  that  only 
a  legislative  remedy  can  cure  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Simply  stated,  the  problem  is  this: 
Federally  licensed  warehouses,  as  I 
mentioned,  are  prohibited  by  a  1929 
statute  from  redepositing  grain  at  an- 
other facility,  such  as  a  river  terminal. 
Their  State  licensed  counterparts  are 
allowed  to  engage  In  such  redeposits. 
This  means  that  Federal  warehouses 
operate  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
because  they  cannot  move  old  grain  to 
another  location  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  massive  amounts  of  new 
grain. 

To  resolve  this  situation,  I  am  offer- 
ing an  amendment  granting  discretion- 
ary authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  federally  licensed 
warehouses  to  transfer  grain  during 
extraordinary  circumstances,  such  as 
last  year's  bumper  crops  coming  out  of 
the  fields,  with  no  place  to  go  for  stor- 
age. Even  now.  In  Illinois  and  other 
States,  there  are  piles  of  grain  outside 
elevators  and  warehouses  because  of  a 
lack  of  space. 

My  colleagues  noted,  when  this 
amendment  was  adopted  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  last  October,  that  this 
amendment  does  not  repeal  the  1929 
law  which  is  causing  the  difficulty. 
The  amendment  simply  grants  discre- 
tionary authority  to  the  Secretary  to 
deal  with  a  situation  which  is  present- 
ly beyond  everyone's  control. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  sup- 
ported this  amendment  overwhelming- 
ly last  October  so  that  our  federally  li- 
censed grain  warehouses  will  be  on  a 
par  with  our  State-licensed  ware- 
houses. 

This  amendment  has  no  opposition. 
As  I  mentioned,  it  passed  86  to  0.  Un- 
fortunately, even  though  the  Senate 
spoke  its  mind  on  the  subject,  the 
amendment  was  inadvertently  dropped 
out  during  the  conference  on  the  1985 
farm  bill. 

This  amendment  is  still  a  good  idea. 
It  had  the  support  of  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  as  well  as  84 
of  their  colleagues. 


I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  given, 
once  again,  the  favorable  consider- 
ation it  received  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  U 
corrective  in  nature.  It  simply  permlt« 
Federal  warehousemen  to  transfer  to 
other  warehouses  excess  grain  that 
needs  to  be  stored  under  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  Is  en- 
tirely discretionary  with  him.  The 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides,  with  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing  minority  member.  There  Is  no  ob- 
Jection  to  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  has 
stated  it  correctly. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment  and 
support  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1648)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  NO.  1(49 

(Purpose:  To  require  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
submit  a  plan  for  the  use  of  reserve  funds 
for  African  famine  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mel- 
CMEX]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1649. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Title  II  of  the  Act  of  April  4.  198S. 
entitled  "An  Act  making  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988,  for  emergency  famine 
relief  and  recovery  in  Africa,  and  for  other 
purposes".  Public  Law  99-10.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Administrator"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "Africa."  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  President 
certifies  that  the  use  of  such  funds  Is  essen- 
tial to  famine  relief  in  Africa.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment shall  prepare  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress before  April  IS.  1986,  a  plan  specifying 
how  such  additional  funds  for  African 
famine  relief  would  be  used.  The  plan  shall 
ensure,  among  other  things,  that  the  funds 
from  the  reserve,  if  utilized,  shall  be  avail- 
able to  cover  all  cost*  for  Inland  transporta- 
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tion  of  food  only  as  are  necessary  for  Its 
timely  delivery." 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  directs  the  Administrator 
of  AID  to  prepare  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress, before  April  15,  plans  specifying 
how  the  funds  that  are  available  for  a 
contingency  for  African  famine  relief 
will  be  utilized. 

The  reason  we  want  this  date  estab- 
lished for  the  plan  is  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  funds  that  are  available. 
Last  year,  $225  million  was  appropri- 
ated for  African  aid.  No  plans  have 
been  developed  yet.  So  far.  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  think  he  will  use  them, 
but  we  have  word  from  the  private  vol- 
untary organizations  and  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  a  half- 
billion  dollars  in  African  aid  will  be 
necessary  in  six  countries— Ethiopia, 
Sudan,  Cape  Verde,  Angola,  Botswana, 
and  Mozambique. 

We  are  merely  trying  to  use  good 
business  practice  and  prudence  in  de- 
veloping the  utilization  of  food  aid  for 
these  countries. 

I  hope  the  amendment  can  be  ac- 
cepted. ,.    , 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  find 
the  amendment  acceptable. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  this 
side  also  finds  the  amendment  accept- 
able and  recommends  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  managers  of  the  bill:  What  are  we 
getting  into?  It  is  just  to  come  forward 
with  a  plan  and  that  is  it? 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  it. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  There  is  no  compulso- 
ry expenditure  involved? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Otherwise,  I  would  not 
have  aaccepted  the  amendment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The    amendment    (No.     1649)    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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AMEKDMENT  NO.  1680 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  announcement 
of  availability  during  fiscal  year  1986  of 
commodities  under  section  416  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949) 
Mr.    MELCHER.    Mr.    President,    I 

have  an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I 

ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from   Montana   [Mr.  Mil- 

chxr]   proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

1650: 
At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  add  a  new  section  as 

follows:  _      ,  ^^     ._, 

8«c.    .  Section  416(bK10)(B)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  Is  amended— 

(a)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following: 


■or.  In  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1986,  prior  to 
March  31,  1986":  and 

(b)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  third  sentence  the  following:  "or, 
in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1986.  March  31. 
1986". 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  explain  this  amendment.  It  is 
very  simple.  It  simply  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  AID  to 
propose  the  necessary  list  of  commod- 
ities that  are  available  under  section 
416  by  a  date  certain. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
the  amendment  acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  as  part  of  the  1985 
farm  bill,  we  greatly  expanded  author- 
ties  to  utilize  the  section  416  program 
for  overseas  donations  of  surplus  com- 
modities. 

In  order  to  facilitate  implementation 
of  these  new  authorities,  the  bill  in- 
cluded a  provision  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary to  estimate  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register,  those  amounts  of 
commodities  available  for  distribution 
under  the  program.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires that  this  determination  and  an- 
nouncement be  made  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  fiscal  year. 

This  amendment  would  speed  up 
this  process  by  requiring  a  report  be 
made  prior  to  March  31.  1986.  as  to 
the  availability  of  commodities  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

I  have  long  supported  the  use  of  sec- 
tion 416,  and  find  it  the  preferable 
mechanism  for  operating  the  new 
Food  for  Progress  Program.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  this  amendment 
will  assist  in  the  use  of  this  program, 
and  support  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  this  amendment  acceptable  and 
recommend  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  (No.  1650)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.   ZORINSKY.   Mr.   President.    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 


AHXIfOICEirT  NO.  1651 


(Purpose:  To  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  adjust  an  apportion  by  State  or 
region  the  amount  of  milk  assessments  on 
the  basis  of  the  amount  of  milk  and  milk 
producte  purchased  In  a  State  or  region  to 
support  the  price  of  milk) 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 

HANl    proposes   an   amendment   numbered 

1651. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
In  section  10  (relating  to  Increased  milk 
assessments  to  meet  deficit  reduction  re- 
quirements). Insert  "(a)  Increased  Milk  As- 
sessments.—" before  "Effective". 

In  clause  (1)  of  section  10.  strike  out  "sub- 
paragraph (E)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraphs  (E)  and  (P)". 

At  the  end  of  section  10.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection; 

(b)  Apportionment  of  Milk  Assessment.— 
Effective  March  1.  1986.  section  201(d)(2)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (a))  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subpara- 
graph (P)  as  follows: 

"(P)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  adjust  and  apportion  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  In  the  price  of  milk  received  by 
producers  on  a  State  or  regional  basis 
taking  into  consideration  the  level  of  pur- 
chases of  milk  and  the  products  of  milk  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  such 
State  or  region  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985,  to  support  the  price  of 
milk  under  this  subsection.". 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
might  we  have  order? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  May  we  have  order.  Mr. 
President,  so  we  can  hear  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
conversations  please  move  into  the 
cloakroom?  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 
The  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
proposes  that  the  assessments  on  milk 
production  be  made  proportional  on  a 
State  or  regional  basis  to  reflect  State 
or  regional  sales  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

We  know  that  these  sales,  and  dairy 
program  benefits,  vary  greatly.  We 
have  learned  in  this  body,  for  exam- 
ple, that  under  the  diversion  program, 
some  dairymen  so  described  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  a  certain 
State— Arizona— received  aimual  pay- 
ments of  $226,978  not  to  milk  their 
cows. 

I  hazard  to  guess  there  is  not  a 
dairyman  in  the  State  of  New  York  or 
Vermont  or  Wisconsin  who  earns  a 
profit  of  $226,978  a  year.  There  are 
not  many  who  have  that  much 
income,  let  alone  profit. 

The  proposal  I  make  here  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  decide  that 
State  or  regional  dairy  assessments 
shall  be  proportional  to  sales  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  For 
instance.  If  New  York  accounts  for  2.5 
percent  of  all  dairy  sales  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  then  New 
York  dairymen  would  bear  2.5  percent 
of  the  assessment  burden. 

I  have  been  asked  by  friends  on  this 
floor  not  to  pursue  this  amendment 
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but  I,  in  turn,  ask  my  friends,  can  we 
not  pursue  this  subject?  The  disparity 
In  the  treatment  of  dairy  farmers 
across  the  Nation  is  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  this  Chamber  and 
has  conunenced  to  cause  a  measure  of 
anguish  and.  I  would  suggest,  a  degree 
of  scandal. 

I  see  that  my  friend  from  Vermont  is 
on  the  floor.  I  wonder  if  he  would  not 
agree  with  me  that  there  Is  a  problem 
here. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
There  should  not  be  disproportionate 
payments  of  the  nature  he  talked 
about. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may 
recall  that  at  the  time  of  the  diversion 
program  I  supported  an  effort  to  cap 
payments.  I  lost.  As  I  recall,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  was 
one  of  those  who  joined  me  in  that 
vote,  as  did  a  number  of  other  people 
who  were  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
farm  programs. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  do 
not  recall  that  I  have  any  constituents 
in  Vermont  who  would  get  payments 
anywhere  near  approaching  that  on 
the  diversion  program. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  $226,978  to  the 
dairyman. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Believe  me.  if  such  pay- 
ments could  be  made  in  Vermont,  I 
think  I  would  be  far  more  inclined  to 
use  my  farm  in  Vermont  for  dairying 
instead  of  as  a  tree  farm.  Iiistead  of 
the  tree  farm  it  is  today,  it  would  be  a 
dairy  farm  tomorrow. 

I  proposed  a  limit  on  payments  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  and  others 
supported  such  a  limitation,  as  I 
recall.  But  we  failed. 

Concerning  the  proposal  contained 
in  the  legislation  presented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na, the  chairman  of  the 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  speaking.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Conversations 
in  the  rear,  on  the  right,  please  move 
into  the  Cloakrooms. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  friend  from  New  York. 

In  the  legislation  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
which  includes  the  proposal  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten]  and  myself,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTz],  and  others,  there  is 
no  provision  for  payments  to  dairy 
producers.  It  treats  every  farmer  alike. 
There  is  not  going  to  be  a  wildly  dis- 
parate situation  similar  to  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
has  described. 

I  would  hope  that  this  measure 
could  pass  without  amendment. 

It  does  not  make  payments  to  dairy 
producers.   It  treats  them  alike.  Of 


course,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  naturally  has  the  right  as 
every  Senator  to  ask  for  consideration 
of  his  amendment.  But  I  wonder  if  he 
might  consider  withdrawing  his 
amendment?  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
interested  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  interested  in  examining  the 
Dairy  Program  to  find  areas  where  we 
agree  on  policy.  We  might  bring  some 
uniformity  and  some  sense  into  a  pro- 
gram which,  on  the  one  hand,  is  vital 
to  the  United  States  auid,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  some  acknowledged  defects. 

If  I  am  in  this  body  next  year,  I  will 
be  a  senior  member  of  my  party  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  I  will  continue 
to  work  on  this  issue.  But  we  can  work 
on  it  this  year.  We  can  work  on  it  next 
year. 

I  pledge  total  cooperation  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
in  doing  that.  But  I  assure  him  that 
this  proposal  does  not  make  payments 
to  dairy  farmers  and  really  treats  all 
dairy  farmers  alike. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  ask  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, would  he  not  agree  that  the  di- 
version program,  which  allowed  these 
wildly  disparate,  indiscriminate,  and 
unseemly  payments,  was  a  mistake 
made  by  this  body? 

Mr,  LEAHY.  No.  In  a  word. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  think  If  the  diver- 
sion program  had  both  a  cap  and  the 
ability  to  continue  for  at  least  a  year 
longer,  it  would  have  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  program. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Had  it  a  cap. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Had  it  a  cap. 

With  the  two  things  that  I  support- 
ed, both  a  cap  and  a  longer  period,  I 
think  would  have  worked  very  well. 

In  compromising  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
progrsun.  we  erred.  I  think  some  in  the 
administration  now  quietly  admit  that 
a  short  period  of  time  was  a  mistake. 
So,  on  the  question  of  did  it  work  the 
way  a  lot  of  us  would  have  liked.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  that  it  did  not.  Had  it  been  de- 
signed the  way  I  would  like  to  have 
seen  It,  I  think  It  would  have  had  an 
excellent  chance  to  limit  Government 
cost. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  agree  that  many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  would  like  to  discuss  this 
matter  early  In  the  day.  as  dairy  farm- 
ers are  want  to  do? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Probably  not  quite  that 
early.  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  York;  maybe  an  hour  or  so  later. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  After  milking. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  After  milking. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Our  President  pro 
tempore  has  Indicated  his  interest. 
Would  the  Senator  agree  that  we 
ought  to  have  this  talked  out  at  some 
length  on  this  floor  before  the  next 
farm  legislation  comes  to  this  body- 
before  it  comes  to  the  body,  not  after 


It  has  come  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  correct.  It  Is  a  matter— and  I 
would  say  this  also  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tors  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  the 
Agriculture  Committee— that  we  wrea- 
tie  with  all  the  time.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  that  would  not  like  to  have 
a  solution  to  the  "dairy  program  prob- 
lem," however  defined.  I  believe  that 
there  are  a  number  of  extremely 
knowledgeable  Senators,  and  certainly 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  to  be 
high  on  that  list. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  do  it  when  not 
under  the  gun  of  bill.  I  see  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  who  has  wres- 
tled with  this,  and  he  is  not  from  a 
dairy  State. 

However.  I  have  heard  he  was  bom 
in  a  log  cabin,  which  is  now  being  built 
In  Russell.  KS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska, 
Senator  Zorinsky.  also  have  spent 
much  time  on  the  issue. 

Let  us  pool  expertise.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  accomplish  much 
tonight.  But  I  pledge  my  time  and  my 
staff's  time  to  work  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
saw  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
In  a  posture  which  was  reminiscent  of 
an  earlier  majority  leader,  and  that 
seems  to  me  to  suggest  that  there 
might  be  an  end  to  discourse.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  President,  with  the  fine  under- 
standing of  the  second  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and 
with  the  understanding  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  North  Carolina 
shares  these  concerns.  I  ask  to  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  In  support  of  S.  2143,  the  techni- 
cal amendments  to  the  1985  farm  bill. 
However,  I  do  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  dairy  portion  of  this 
bUl. 

Pursuant  to  the  March  1.  1986. 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  sequestra- 
tion order,  the  net  outlays  on  the 
dairy  program  must  be  reduced  by  4.3 
percent.  In  order  to  achieve  this  reduc- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
plans  to  reduce  payment  to  dairy 
farmers,  effectively  dropping  the  dairy 
price  support  by  55  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. 

The  dairy  section  of  the  pending  bill 
would  alter  the  plans  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  concerning  the 
implementation  of  the  March  1,  1986, 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  sequestra- 
tion order.  The  bill  would  require  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In- 
crease the  assessment  paid  by  dairy 
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farmers,  rather  than  decrease  pay- 
ment to  processors  for  surplus  dairy 
products.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  pro- 
posed change  in  the  plans  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reducing  the  dairy  price  support 
discourages  overproduction  and  pro- 
vides a  lower  price  to  consumers.  In- 
creasing assessments  only  takes  money 
away  from  efficient  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  the  dairy  industry  in 
this  country  is  facing  a  serious  prob- 
lem—oversupply.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment holds  an  excessive  supply  of  milk 
and  dairy  products.  In  fact,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  having  trouble  giving  away 
dairy  products.  In  order  to  address  the 
problem,  we  should  discourage  over- 
production. 

That  is  what  the  1985  farm  bill  was 
designed  to  do.  The  farm  bill  provides 
for  a  "whole-herd  buy-out"  program, 
to  allow  farmers  who  want  to  get  out 
of  the  business  to  do  so  without  incur- 
ring dramatic  losses.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  a  gradual  lowering  of  the 
dairy  price  support  over  the  next  few 
years.  In  fact,  during  Senate  consider- 
ation of  the  measure,  an  amendment 
to  move  up  the  schedule  for  lowering 
the  price  support  was  almost  ap- 
proved. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  the  40-cents- 
per-hundredweight  assessment  sched- 
uled for  April  1  would  be  increased  by 
up  to  12  cents,  and  the  support  price 
would  remain  at  $11.60  per  hundred- 
weight. Without  this  bill,  the  assess- 
ment would  remain  where  it  is  sched- 
uled to  be,  and  support  payments  to 
producers  would  be  reduced  by  55 
cents.  Some  feel  that  it  is  preferable  to 
have  all  farmers  pay  an  extra  10  cents 
per  hundredweight  rather  than  having 
those  farmers  who  over-produce  re- 
ceive less  in  the  way  of  a  support 
price.  I  disagree. 

Mr.  President,  lowering  the  dairy 
price  support  discourages  overproduc- 
tion and  encourages  consumption.  In- 
creasing the  assessment  instead  of  low- 
ering the  price  support  simply  takes 
money  from  all  dairy  farmers  without 
doing  anything  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems of  the  dairy  program.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  is  a  serious  mistake. 

While  I  do  not  concur  with  this  par- 
ticular provision  of  the  package,  the 
bill  does  contain  several  much-needed 
and  desirable  changes  to  the  1985 
farm  bill.  The  bill  would  correct  the 
so-called  underplanting  provision  In 
the  1985  farm  bill  and  improve  the 
export  programs  provided  for  in  the 
1985  farm  biU. 

Again,  while  I  cannot  concur  with 
every  section  of  the  proposed  bill,  I  do 
support  the  package  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  everyone  involved  in 
working  out  the  compromises  on  the 
two  important  pieces  of  farm  legisla- 
tion which  we  are  about  to  vote.  Many 
hours  and  days  of  work  have  gone  into 
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working  out  agreements  on  these  two 
pieces  of  critical  farm  legislation. 

The  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration is  a  must  piece  of  legislation. 
The  signup  for  farm  programs  has 
been  delayed  due  to  lack  of  funds. 
This  is  a  very  critical  time  for  farmers. 
They  are  lining  up  financing  and  pur- 
chasing seed,  fertilizer,  and  other 
things  needed  to  plant  this  year's  crop. 
Many  farmers  are  depending  on  these 
payments  from  the  CCC  to  make 
those  purchasers. 

The  second  critical  piece  of  legisla- 
tion  for   farmers   Is   the   package   of 
amendments  to  the  1985  farm  bill  re- 
vising the  yield  provision,  dairy  pro- 
gram, and  several  other  programs.  The 
provision     for     establishing     average 
yields  In  the  1985  farm  bill  will  reduce 
many  wheat  and  com  farmers'  yields. 
The  reduction  in  yield  means  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  price  supports 
and  farm  income.  With  farm  income 
already     depressed,     many     farmers 
cannot  afford  to  have  their  yields  re- 
duced by  10  to  20  percent.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  will  make  up  the  re- 
ductions in  yields  with  PIK  payments. 
Another  critical  part  of  this  package 
is  the  dairy  provision.  If  we  do  not 
pass  this  bill,  the  dairy  price  support 
level,  as  a  result  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  budget  reductions,  would  be 
reduced  by  approximately  55  cents  per 
hundredweight.  I  know  dairy  farmers 
in  South  Dakota  cannot  afford  such  a 
reduction.  The  proposal  we  are  consid- 
ering would  increase  the  current  dairy 
assessment  on  all  dairy  production  by 
12  cents  per  hundredweight.  The  same 
amount  of  money  will  be  saved  by  in- 
creasing the  assessment. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  these  two 
pieces  of  legislation  and  urge  their 
adoption. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
we   are   reexamining   certain  specific 
provisions  of  the  1985  farm  bill.  The 
Pood   Security   Improvement   Act   of 
1986  makes  important,  and,  in  some 
cases,  substantial  modifications  to  the 
farm  bill.  Regardless  of  a  Senator's  po- 
sition on  this  act,  one  thing  should  be 
made  clear:  these  changes  are  impor- 
tant for  many  farmers  and  will  make 
this  a  better  farm  bill  and  a  fairer 
farm  bill.  By  the  same  measure,  we 
should    be    forthright    in    describing 
these  changes.  There  is  some  dispute 
over  whether  or  not  these  changes 
were  anticipated  when  the  farm  bill 
was  debated  and  agreed  to  last  Decem- 
ber. I  do  not  know  If  they  were  or 
not— that  was  a  very  long  and  arduous 
debate  and  It  produced  an  11th  hour 
bill  of  great  heft  and  volxmie.  I  recom- 
mend, however,  that,  rather  than  de- 
bating past  history,  we  consider  these 
bills  in  the  light  of  present  reality.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  we  are  making 
some  changes  to  the  mammoth  bUl 
passed  last  December.  In  fact,  I  am  as- 
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tonished  that  we 
make  even  more. 

The  underplanting  provisions  of  the 
farm  bill  permit  farmers  participating 
In  commodity  programs  to  devote 
some  of  their  acres  to  nonprogram 
crops  and  still  receive  program  bene- 
fits. Under  the  farm  bill,  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  and  feed  grain  farmers 
are  given  the  option  of  growing  non- 
program  crops  on  50  percent  of  their 
eligible  land,  the  program  crop  on  the 
other  50  percent,  and  still  receive  92 
percent  of  their  deficiency  payment. 
This  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
92-50  provision.  In  theory,  this  provi- 
sion would  cut  down  on  planting  of 
crops  that  are  In  surplus,  while  en- 
couraging farmers  to  test  alternative 
crops  without  losing  any  income. 

Unfortunately,  this  provision  is  bad 
policy  in  many  respects:  First,  it 
threatens  thousands  of  nonprogram 
crop  growers,  such  as  pea,  lentil,  and 
potato  growers  In  Washington,  with 
unfair  competition  from  program  crop 
growers  who  would  be  paid  to  grow  al- 
ternative crops.  Second,  it  brings  hun- 
dreds of  other  new  crops  under  the 
guise  of  the  Federal  farm  program 
system.  Third,  it  has  the  potential  to 
create  crop  surpluses  for  nonprogram 
crops  where  none  existed  before  and 
could  lead  these  crop  growers  to  ask 
for  Government  protection.  In  many 
cases  that  assistance  would  be  justi- 
fied. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  compromise 
worked  out  to  protect  growers  of  non- 
program  crops  who  might  be  hurt  by 
this  provision  also  seeks  to  retain  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  original  farm 
bill  provision.  This  act  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  discretion  to 
permit  the  planting  of  nonprogram 
crops  on  underseeded  areas  if  he  de- 
termines that  they  will  not  be  eco- 
nomically harmful  to  traditional  grow- 
ers of  those  crops.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provides  that  underplanted  acres  may 
be  planted  to  conserving  uses.  In  my 
mind,  each  of  these  changes  Is  an  Im- 
provement over  the  original  bill. 

The  second  major  change  under  con- 
sideration would  ensure  that  farmers 
would  not  be  penalized  by  unanticipat- 
ed changes  in  the  method  of  calculat- 
ing their  program  payment  yields  for 
1986  and  1987  crops.  According  to  lan- 
guage in  the  farm  bill,  a  fjuro's  pro- 
gram payment  yield  for  1986  and  1987 
will  be  the  5-year  average  for  the  farm 
with  the  high  and  low  years  thrown 
out.  The  yields  will  then  be  multiplied 
by  the  deficiency  rate  to  determine  a 
farmer's  maximum  allowable  deficien- 
cy payment.  A  farmer  must  provide  a 
proven  yield  for  each  of  the  5  years  In 
the  equation,  otherwise  he  must  use 
the  average  crop  yield  for  the  county 
he  lives  in  for  that  particular  year. 

Problems  have  arisen  because  many 
farmers  do  not  have  proven  yields  for 
all  of  the  last  5  years.  According  to  the 


letter  of  the  law  and  to  USDA's  Inter- 
pretation of  the  legislation,  they  must 
use  their  county's  average  for  the 
years  In  which  they  don't  have  a 
proven  yield.  This  means  that  many 
farmers  who  were  operating  under  the 
assumption  that  their  deficiency  pay- 
ments would  be  frozen  for  2  years  at 
the  1985  level  have  been  surprised  to 
realize  that  they  may  actually  go 
down  because  of  the  Introduction  of 
the  5-year-average  rule. 

The  Food  Security  Improvement  Act 
retains  the  formula  in  the  farm  bill 
but  requires  the  Secretary  to  compen- 
sate a  producer  if  his  payment  yield 
declines  by  more  than  3  percent  be- 
tween the  1985  and  1986  crop  years, 
and  more  than  5  percent  between  the 
1985  and  1987  crop  years.  I  believe 
that  this  is  an  appropriate  modifica- 
tion. Perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  this  Is  a  fairness  Issue.  During  the 
course  of  debate  on  the  farm  bill  Con- 
gress sent  a  very  strong  message  to  the 
farmers  of  America,  telling  them  that 
we  were  freezing  income  supports  for  2 
years.  To  alter  this  agreement  now,  by 
not  modifying  the  yield  provision,  ex- 
hibits a  certain  degree  of  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  I 
think  this  type  of  policymaking  should 
be  avoided,  and  this  bill  accomplishes 
that. 

The  final  change  to  the  farm  bill 
found  in  the  Food  Security  Improve- 
ment Act  is  tremendously  Important 
for  the  Nation's  dairy  farmers.  This 
provision  presents  the  Senate  with  a 
choice:  whether  to  achieve  the  re- 
quired 1986  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
savings  in  the  dairy  program  through 
an  assessment  or  whether  to  meet  it 
through  a  cut  in  the  support  price. 

I  support  the  approach  taken  in  the 
bill  because  it  will  spread  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  savings  equally 
across  the  entire  dairy  Industry.  The 
assessment  championed  in  this  bill  Is 
fair  and  it  achieves  the  required  sav- 
ings. Moreover,  It  has  tremendous  sup- 
port among  dairy  farmers— the  ones 
who  will  bear  the  responsibility  for 
paying  the  assessment. 

The  alternative  to  this  provision  is 
an  approximate  50-cent  cut  in  the  Fed- 
eral support  price  for  dairy  products, 
which  was  frozen  In  the  farm  bill.  Un- 
fortunately, this  approach  is  haphaz- 
ard in  its  effect  on  the  dairy  industry. 
First,  the  percentage  cut  In  the  sup- 
port price  will  hurt  disproportionately 
those  dairymen  who  produce  milk  for 
nonfluid  uses  such  as  cheese,  butter, 
and  powder.  This  unequal  hit  is  a 
result  of  the  convoluted  workings  of 
the  dairy  program,  which  supports 
fluid  milk  production  at  a  higher 
price— through  marketing  order  regu- 
lations which  are  not  effected  by 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings— than  it 
supports  the  price  of  milk  used  for 
nonfluid  purposes. 

Second,  I  think  It  is  important  to 
note  that  a  cut  in  the  support  price 


may  lead  to  an  Increase  in  milk  pro- 
duction as  dairymen  add  cows  to  their 
herds,  feeding  them  cheap  grain  in  an 
effort  to  keep  their  cash  flow  stable. 
An  increase  in  production  would  mean 
more  Government  purchases,  would 
negate  some  of  the  savings  from  the 
price  support  cut,  and  would  run  con- 
trary to  one  of  the  first  goals  of  the 
farm  bill— lower  dairy  output.  The  as- 
sessment alternative,  which  would  add 
10  to  12  cents  to  each  dairyman's  as- 
sessment, would  not  have  nearly  the 
same  negative  Impact  on  production. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  changes  to  the  farm  bill  sought  by 
the  Food  Security  Improvements  Act 
of  1986  are  designed  to  be  revenue 
neutral.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
budget  climate  in  which  we  must  work 
here  in  the  Senate  demands  that  in- 
creased spending  in  one  area  be  bal- 
anced by  reduction  in  another.  The 
export  programs  effected  by  the  bal- 
ancing being  done  in  this  case  are  Im- 
portant and  I  believe  that  they  have 
been  preserved  in  a  viable  form.  I 
would  have  preferred  not  to  have  had 
any  cuts  In  agriculture  export  pro- 
grams to  offset  the  additional  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  crop  yield 
and  underplanting  provisions  of  the 
bill,  but  these  cuts  were  necessary  and 
have  been  handled  in  a  responsible 
fashion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
an  unexpected  family  illness  in  Michi- 
gan, I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today.  I  had  very 
much  hoped  to  be  here  to  participate 
in  the  debate  on  the  farm  bill,  which  is 
of  great  Importance  to  producers  In 
Michigan,  and  regret  that  this  was  not 
possible.  I  have  been  Involved  in  the 
discussions  relating  to  the  farm  bill, 
and  wish  to  thank  the  majority  leader, 
minority  leader  and  all  of  the  others 
who  have  participated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  legislation  before  us,  and  especial- 
ly in  support  of  the  language  relating 
to  nonprogram  crops  and  the  so-called 
underplanting  provisions.  This  lan- 
guage will  resolve  a  major  problem 
that  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  farm 
bill  that  was  enacted  last  year.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  ig- 
nored our  efforts  to  convince  it  to 
employ  the  discretion  it  has  to,  to  pro- 
hibit the  planting  of  nonprogram 
crops— such  as  dry  edible  beans  or  po- 
tatoes—on permitted  acres.  Following 
this  statement,  I  will  place  in  the 
Record  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  signed  by 
severed  Senators,  Including  the  majori- 
ty leader,  and  the  reply  that  we  re- 
ceived indicating  no  possibility  of  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  in  this  regard. 


This  situation  has  given  us  no  alter- 
native other  than  to  enact  additional 
correcting  legislation  making  explicit 
the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  per- 
mitted acres  for  dry  bean  or  other 
nonprogram  crop  production. 

Mr,  President,  dry  bean  farmers  In 
Michigan  have  never  needed  Govern- 
ment assistance.  They  have  developed 
their  industry  and  their  markets  with 
their  own  industry,  ingenuity  and  cap- 
ital. They  have  contacted  me  with  one 
simple  inquiry:  "Why  does  the  Gov- 
ernment now  want  to  threaten,  per- 
haps fatally,  their  Industry  by  permit- 
ting something  to  occur  which  has 
never  been  permitted  in  the  past?" 

Already,  bean  farmers  In  Michigan 
have  seen  prices  drop  in  anticipation 
of  increased  plantings  in  1986.  In  addi- 
tion, prices  for  seed  have  risen  steadily 
in  recent  weeks,  further  confirming 
suspicions  that  many  farmers  are 
planning  to  convert  com  acreage  to 
dry  edible  bean  production.  Less  than 
2  million  acres  of  beans  are  planted 
each  year.  Under  last  year's  farm  bill, 
perhaps  as  much  as  40  million  acres 
win  be  taken  out  of  program  crop  pro- 
duction. Thus,  if  even  a  small  fraction 
of  this  land  is  devoted  to  bean  produc- 
tion, established  producers  would  see 
sharp  price  and  supply  effects. 

And  this  problem  is  not  only  con- 
fined to  beans,  since  all  nonprogram 
crops  are  presently  at  jeopardy  under 
the  USDA  interpretation  of  the  1986 
farm  bill.  Those  Senators  who  have 
been  Involved  in  this  effort  are  con- 
cemed  about  commodities  as  diverse 
as  potatoes  and  wild  rice.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  without  the  language  con- 
tained in  this  legislation,  any  crop  not 
covered  under  provisions  of  the  farm 
bill  is  at  risk,  as  are  thousands  of 
small,  Independent  producers  of  these 
commodities. 

So.  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  finally 
been  able  to  resolve  the  Issues  sur- 
rounding this  bill  and  move  It  to  the 
House.  This  Is  a  reasonable  provision. 
It  Is  fair  to  program  and  nonprogram 
producers  alike  and  It  will  not  add  to 
the  cost  of  administering  our  farm 
programs,  in  fact  It  will  do  much  to 
ensure  the  vitality  of  an  Important 
segment  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letters 
referred  to  in  my  statement  appear  in 
the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

U.8.  Sbxatk, 
Wa*hington,  DC,  February  7,  1888. 
Hon.  John  R.  Block, 
Secretary  of  Agricvlturt, 
Waahinoton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  urge  you  to  use 
the  authorities  vested  In  you  to  ensure  the 
proper  and  effective  admlnlslr&llon  of  the 
50  percent  permitted  acreage  planting  rule. 

The  Food  Security  Act  of  1986  requires 
that  you  afford  wheat,  feed  grain,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice  producers  the  option  of 
planting  only  SO  percent  of  the  their  permit- 
ted acreage  and  receiving  deficiency  pay- 
ments on  92  percent  of  their  permitted  acre- 
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age  If  the  underplanted  acreage  is  devoted 
to  conservation  uses  or  non  program  crops. 
The  Department  recently  announced  that 
any  nonprogram  crop  other  than  soybeans 
and  extra  long  staple  cotton  could  be  plant- 
ed on  this  underplanted  acreage— without 
regard  to  the  profiubility  and  the  supply/ 
demand  situation  for  the  nonprogram  crops. 
This  announcement— if  not  modified— will 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  net  farm 
income  for  producers  of  many  nonprogram 
crops. 

Congress,  in  enacting  the  1985  Act,  did  not 
intend  that  the  underplanting  provision  be 
administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  adversely 
affect  producers  of  nonprogram  commod- 
ities. Under  the  provision,  up  to  40  million 
acres  of  underplanted  land  could  be  devoted 
to  nonprogram  crops.  With  thU  vast 
amount  of  land  being  available  for  nonpro- 
gram crop  production,  the  potential  exisU 
for  devastating  the  industry  of  many  com- 
modities unless  you  modify  the  Depart- 
ments previous  announcement.  More  im- 
portantly, unless  you  modify  the  Depart- 
ment's previous  announcement,  the  Federal 
Government  will  put  out  of  business  farm- 
ers who  have  never  asked  for  a  price  sup- 
port program  or  any  other  kind  of  Federal 
subsidy. 

Mr.  Secretary,  under  the  Pood  Secunty 
Act  of  1985.  you  are  authorized  to  issue  such 
regulations  as  you  determine  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  commodity  programs,  and  you 
are  required  to  ensure  that  the  programs 
are  effectively  administered.  In  addition  to 
this  grant  of  authority,  you  are  vested  with 
broad  discretionary  powers  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  balanced  and 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

We  urge  you  to  exercise  the  powers  vested 
in  you  and  issue  regulations  that  will  ensure 
that  the  underplanting  provision  does  not 
adversely  affect  producers  of  nonprogram 
commodities. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Riegle 
(With  12  signatures). 
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Departmeht  of  Agricdlture, 

OmcE  OF  THE  Secretary, 
Washington  DC.  February  21.  1986. 
Hon.  DoMALD  W.  Riegle,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Riegle:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter,  jointly  signed  by  you  and  12  of  your 
colleagues,  expressing  your  concerns  regard- 
ing potential  increased  planting  of  non-pro- 
gram crops  under  certain  provisions  of  the 
commodity  programs  which  are  contained  in 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985. 

Your  statement  that  the  ■'92/50  rule" 
might  encourage  farmers  to  plant  non-pro- 
gram crops  on  available  crop  acreage  and 
thereby  adversely  affect  producers  of  non- 
program  crops  is  correct. 

The  1985  Act  provides,  with  respect  to  the 
1986  and  subsequent  crops,  that,  whenever 
an  acreage  limitation  is  in  effect  for  any 
program  crop  (i.e.,  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton  and  rice),  producers  may  re- 
ceive deficiency  payments  on  underplanted 
acres  (up  to  a  maximum  of  92  percent  of 
permitted  acreage)  if  such  underplanted 
acres  are  devoted  to  non-program  crops  or 
conserving  uses  and  such  producers  plant  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  producers'  permitted 
acreage  to  the  program  crop.  The  1985  Act 
specifically  defines  a  non-program  crop  for 
these  purposes  as  any  agricultural  commodi- 
ty other  than  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  extra  long  sUple  cotton,  rice  or  soy- 


beans. The  sUtute,  therefore,  permits  pro- 
ducers to  plant  any  other  agricultural  com- 
modity on  this  underplanted  acreage.  We 
are  aware  of  no  sUtutory  authority  which 
could  be  utilized  to  overrule  the  specific  au- 
thorization and  permit  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  designate  additional  commod- 
ities to  those  listed  above. 
Your  concern  is  appreciated. 
An  identical  letter  is  being  sent  to  your 
colleagues. 

Sincerely,  

Daniel  G.  Amstutz, 
Under  Secretary  for  InUmational 
Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs. 
(By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  this  legislation  to  change  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  farm  bill. 

The  new  method  of  determining 
payment  yields  guts  the  concept  of  a 
freeze  on  target  prices.  When  we 
promised  the  farmer  a  freeze  in  target 
prices,  it's  downright  conniving  to  turn 
around  and  reduce  the  yield  on  which 
that  payment  will  be  made.  When  we 
voted  for  the  farm  bill,  we  voted  for  a 
freeze— and  that  means  freezing  both 
target  prices  and  per-acre  payment 
yields. 

So  this  legislation  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  order  to  prevent  reductions 
in  income  for  some  farmers  up  to  20 
percent.  This  is  unfair  to  farmers  who 
have  been  trying  to  live  within  the 
bounds  of  the  farm  program,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  finally  taking 
action  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  pro- 
vision that  was  not  properly  thought 
out  when  it  was  added  to  the  farm  bill. 
The  effect  of  the  provision  would  be  to 
take  those  crops  which  have  not 
needed  Government  support  in  the 
past,  and  which  have  been  able  to  sus- 
tain farmers  on  their  own.  and  bring 
them  down. 

It  is  simply  unfair  to  provide  pay- 
ments on  these  acres  which  are  plant- 
ed to  nonprogram  crops  to  those  farm- 
ers who  are  in  the  program  on  another 
crop,  but  not  to  give  those  same  pay- 
ments to  the  farmer  who  has  always 
planted  the  nonprogram  crop.  The 
current  provision  simply  knocks  the 
competition  all  out  of  whack  and 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
more  farmers,  more  land,  and  more 
crops  under  the  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams. 

This  is  not  a  desirable  goal  and  I 
hope  this  legislation  will  be  passed 
forthwith. 

With  farm  program  signup  begin- 
ning now.  we  don't  have  time  to  wait. 
The  farmers  need  to  know  and  have  a 
right  to  know  what  we're  doing  on  a 
timely  basis.  And  the  farmers  of  non- 
program  crops  have  a  right  to  have 
this  unfair  provision  deleted  from  the 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  change, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same.* 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr,  President,  the  7,500 
dry  edible  bean  farmers  in  the  SUte  of 
Michigan  brought  to  my  attention  In 
late  January  a  problem  created  by  the 
1985  farm  bill.  That  bUl  encourages 
overproduction  of  beans  and  other 
nonprogram  crops  at  the  expense  of 
traditional  farmers  of  those  crops.  The 
so-called  underplanting  provision  in 
the  law  not  only  encourages  overpro- 
duction of  crops  not  covered  under 
government  agriculture  programs,  it 
also,  in  effect,  subsidizes  those  nonpro- 
gram crops  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  rice  producers. 

This  Is  not  just  a  hypothetical  prob- 
lem Invented  by  the  farmers  In  my 
State.  It  is  a  real  problem.  In  the  last 
several  weeks,  market  dry  bean  prices 
have  dropped  in  anticipation  of  the 
oversupply  this  provision  will  cause. 
James  Stein,  president  of  the  National 
Dry  Bean  Council,  correctly  assessed 
the  situation  when  he  stated.  "With 
domestic   consumption   of   dry   beans 
trending  softer  and  third  world  mar- 
kets short  of  purchasing  power,  pros- 
pects for  moving  large  additional  acre- 
age  to   market   are  not   bright.   The 
United  Kingdom  and  Western  Europe 
are  two  prime  cash  markets  for  United 
States  dry  bean  products,  but  neither 
have   the   market   capacity   or   infra- 
structure to  absorb  the  anticipated  In- 
creased production  if  farmers  opt  to 
plant  dry  beans  on  diverted  acres  of 
com.  cotton,  soybeans  or  wheat  this 
year. "  The  facts  are  that  dry  edible 
bean   prices   are   already   25   percent 
below  the  cost  of  production  and  there 
is  already  an  oversupply  of  this  com- 
modity. 

The  provision  we  have  worked  out 
now  in  this  bill  will  help  the  dry. 
edible  bean  farmers  and  farmers  of 
other  nonprogram  crops  by  restoring 
some  order  to  the  farm  program.  It 
limits  planting  of  nonprogram  crops 
on  permitted  acreage  to  sweet  sor- 
ghum or  the  production  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans, 
mustard  seed.  craml)e.  planago  ovato. 
flaxseed,  triticale.  rye.  and  commod- 
ities for  which  no  substantial  domestic 
production  or  market  exists  but  for 
which  there  are  Industrial  uses.  Hay 
and  grazing  are  permitted  If  certain 
conditions  are  met. 

This  bin  will  end  the  uncertainty  of 
nonprogram  crop  farmers  and  will 
allow  them  to  continue  to  plant  and 
market  their  crops  without  Govern- 
ment Intervention.  Surely,  it  was  not 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  lower  the 
Income  of  producers  who  have  not 
been  covered  by  Government  pro- 
grams—farm prices  are  low  enough. 

Senator  Riegle  and  I  introduced  a 
bill  in  late  January  to  address  this 
issue.  In  addition,  we.  along  with  many 
other  Senators,  have  urged  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  use  the  author- 
ity we  feel  he  already  has  to  ensure 
producers  of  nonprogram  crops  would 


not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  un- 
derplanting provision.  The  Depart- 
ment, however,  rejected  our  request 
that  this  problem  be  addressed  admin- 
istratively, so  this  legislation  was  nec- 
essary to  remedy  It. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  help 
In  resolving  this  issue  and  many  other 
Senators  for  their  unflagging  efforts 
to  remove  this  threat  to  many  of  our 
vulnerable  farmers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.       

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  engage  in  a  very  short  colloquy 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe, 
with  the  disposition  of  the  dairy 
amendment— and  I  wish  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  for  not  pressing  that  amend- 
ment—that we  will  have  a  voice  vote 
on  final  passage  of  this  measure.  I  am 
advised  by  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  there  could 
be  a  voice  vote  on  the  CCC  appropria- 
tions. So,  unless  someone  present  de- 
mands a  rollcall,  there  will  be  no  more 
rollcall  votes  tonight.  Is  anybody  here 
demanding  a  rollcall?  There  will  be  no 
more  rollcall  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  farm  bill  passed,  title  I  requires 
that  for  fiscal  year  1986  through  fiscal 
year  1990,  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  all  title  I  sales  be 
used  for  section  108  private  enterprise 
agreements.  As  far  as  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  concerned,  the  adminis- 
tration should  be  attempting  to  follow 
that  requirement.  Although  there  are 
a  number  of  title  I  negotiations 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Conversations 
among  staff  please  remove  to  the 
Cloakrooms.  Conversations  In  the  rear 
of  the  room  please  go  into  the  Cloak- 
rooms. 
The  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  as 
far  as  this  current  fiscal  year  Is  con- 
cerned, the  administration  should  be 
looking  to  apply  108  provisions  to  on- 
going title  I  negotiations.  As  of  early 
in  February,  those  negotiations  were 
still  under  way  in  Ecuador,  Indonesia. 
Kenya,  and  several  other  countries.  So 
far.  none  of  It  has  resulted  in  the  utili- 
zation of  at  least  10  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  those  title  I  sales 

being  used  for  108. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee Is  not  only  knowledgeable  on  this 


subject,  but  he  shares  my  concern  that 
we  have  not  seen  some  action  in  utiliz- 
ing this  provision  in  the  1985  act.  I 
wonder  if  the  chairman  can  advise  me 
on  how  best  we  can  approach  this  di- 
lemma. 

Mr,  HELMS,  Mr,  President,  first  of 
all,  let  me  thank  the  Senator  for  rais- 
ing this  question  again.  As  he  has  Indi- 
cated, I  do  indeed  share  his  concern 
about  It  not  being  implemented  quick- 
ly enough.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the 
Senator  may  recall,  I  raised  this  very 
Issue  with  the  incoming  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  during  his  confirmation 
hearing  yesterday,  but  I  believe  that, 
as  the  Senator  obviously  does,  the 
change  in  the  statute  to  require  a 
report  on  program  implementation, 
that  it  might  be  more  effective  for  us 
to  give  the  new  Secretary  a  chance  to 
look  Into  the  matter.  I  guarantee  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  he  and  I 
will  walk  arm  in  arm  in  pushing  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  2143),  as  amended, 
was  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  2143 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  1  ITl.E. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  Secu- 
rity Improvements  Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  Z.  .NONPROCIU.M  CROPS. 

(a)  Wheat.— Section  107D(c)(l)  of  the  Ag 
ricultural  Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  section 
308  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out 
"or  nonprogram  crops"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  clauses  (i)  and  (iv)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (k))": 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (CMlii),  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To  be 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  clause,  such 
products  must  devote  such  acreage  to  con- 
servation uses  (except  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (K).":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (K)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(KKl)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acre- 
age otherwise  required  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying 
for  payments  under  subparagraph  (C)  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovato,  flaxseed,  triticale,  rye,  commodities 
for  which  no  substantial  domestic  produc- 
tion or  market  exisU  but  that  could  yield  in- 
dustrial raw  material  being  Imported,  or 
likely  to  be  Imported.  Into  the  United 
States,  or  commodities  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  (including  kenaf),  subject 
to  the  following  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  permit  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 


such  production  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(I)  the  production  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 
and  will  not  affect  farm  Income  adversely: 
and 

"(ID  the  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  commodity,  or.  In 
the  case  of  conunodlties  for  which  no  sub- 
stantial domestic  production  or  market 
exists  but  that  could  yield  industrial  raw 
materials,  the  production  is  needed  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  such  raw 
material  and  could  lead  to  increased  Indus- 
trial use  of  such  raw  material  to  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  United  Sutes  industry. 

"(11  HI)  Except  as  provided  In  subclause 
(II),  the  SecreUry  shall  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  for  a  SUte  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acreage  other- 
wise required  to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  subparagraph  (C)  in  such  State 
to  be  devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 

"(II)  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted for  any  crop  under  subclause  (I)  If 
the  SecreUry  determines  that  haying  and 
grazing  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
effect."". 

(b)  Feed  Grains.- Section  10SC(c>(l)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as  added  by 
section  401  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
■'or  nonprogram  crops"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears In  clauses  (I)  and  (Iv)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (I))'": 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (B)(lll).  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To  be 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  clause, 
such  prcxlucers  must  devote  such  acreage  to 
consenatlon  uses  (except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (I)).":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (I)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

•■(I)(i)  The  SecreUry  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
Ury may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acre- 
age otherwise  required  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying 
for  payments  under  subparagraph  (B)  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  musurd  seed,  crambe.  plantago 
ovato,  flaxseed,  triticale,  rye.  commodities 
for  which  no  substantial  domestic  produc- 
tion or  market  exists  but  that  could  yield  In- 
dustrial raw  material  being  Imported,  or 
likely  to  be  Imported,  Into  the  United 
States,  or  commodities  grown  for  experi- 
menUl  purposes  (including  kenaf),  subject 
to  the  following  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  permit  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
such  production  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(1)  the  production  Is  not  likely  to  In- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 
and  will  not  affect  farm  Income  adversely; 
and 

"(II)  the  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  commodity,  or.  In 
the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  sub- 
stantial domestic  production  or  market 
exists  but  that  could  yield  industrial  raw 
materials,  the  production  Is  needed  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  such  raw 
material  and  could  lead  to  Increased  Indus- 
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trial  use  of  such  raw  material  to  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  United  States  industry. 

•(UMI)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(ID,  the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  SUte  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Corjservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  for  a  SUte  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  all  or  any  part  of  acreage  other- 
wise required  to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  subparagraph  (B)  in  such 
SUte  to  be  devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 

•■(II)  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted for  any  crop  under  subclasue  (I)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  haying  and 
grazing  would   have  an  adverse  economic 

effect.".  ,   ^     . 

(c)  Cotton.— Section  103A(cMl)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  section 
501  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  (1985)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"or  nonprogram  crops"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  clauses  (i)  and  (iv)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (G))": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (BXiii).  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To  be 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  clause,  such 
producers  must  devote  such  acreage  to  con- 
servation uses  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (G)).":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (G)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(G)(i)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acre- 
age otherwise  required  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying 
for  payments  under  subparagraph  (B)  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantago 
ovato.  flaxseed,  triticale,  rye.  commodities 
for  which  no  substantial  domestic  produc- 
tion or  market  exists  but  that  could  yield  in- 
dustrial raw  material  being  imported,  or 
likely  to  be  imported,  into  the  United 
States,  or  commodities  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  (including  kenaf),  subject 
to  the  following  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  permit  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
such  production  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

•(I)  the  production  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 
and  will  not  affect  farm  income  adversely; 

and 

"(II)  the  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  commodity,  or,  in 
the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  sub- 
stantial domestic  production  or  market 
exists  but  that  could  yield  industrial  raw 
materials,  the  production  is  needed  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  such  raw 
material  and  could  lead  to  increased  indus- 
trial use  of  such  raw  material  to  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  United  SUtes  industry. 

"(ii)(I)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(II).  the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  SUte  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  SoU  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  for  a  SUte  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acreage  other- 
wise required  to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  subparagraph  (B)  in  such 
SUte  to  be  devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 
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"(II)  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  be  per 
mitted  for  any  crop  under  subclause  (I)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  haying  and 
grazing  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
effect  " 

(d)  RicE.-Section  lOlA(cMl)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  section  601 
of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"or  nonprogram  crops "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  clauses  (i)  and  (iv)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (G))": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (BKiii),  by  stnking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To  be 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  clause,  such 
producers  must  devote  such  acreage  to  con- 
servation uses  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (G)).";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (G)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(G)(i)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acre- 
age otherwise  required  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying 
for  payments  under  subparagraph  (B)  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantago 
ovato.  flaxseed,  triticale.  rye,  commodities 
for  which  no  substantial  domestic  produc- 
tion or  market  exists  but  that  could  yield  in- 
dustrial raw  material  being  Imported,  or 
likely  to  be  imported,  into  the  United 
States,  or  commodities  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  (including  kenaf),  subject 
to  the  following  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  permit  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
such  production  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(I)  the  production  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 
and  will  not  affect  farm  income  adversely: 
and 

"(II)  the  production  Is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  commodity,  or,  in 
the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  sub- 
stantial domestic  production  or  market 
exists  but  that  could  yield  industrial  raw 
materials,  the  production  is  needed  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  such  raw 
material  and  could  lead  to  increased  indus- 
trial use  of  such  raw  material  to  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  United  SUtes  industry. 

"(ii)(I)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(II)  the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  SUte  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  for  a  SUte  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  SecreUry  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acreage  other- 
wise required  to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  subparagraph  (B)  in  such 
State  to  be  devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 

"(II)  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted for  any  crop  under  subclause  (I)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  haying  and 
grazing  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
effect.". 

(e)  Afplicatioh.— In  the  case  of  the  1986 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice,  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  producer  who 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  the  producer, 
before  February  26,  1986.  planted  or  con- 
tracted to  plant  for  the  1986  crop  year  a 
portion  of  the  permitted  acreage  of  the  pro- 
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ducer  to  any  agricultural  commodity  other 
than  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
extra  long  sUple  cotton,  rice,  or  soybeans. 
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SEC.  J.  FAR!tl  PR(X5RAM  PAYMENT  YIELDS. 

(a)  ESTABLISHKD  PKICI  PAYmniTS  FOB   1986 

AND  1987  Crop  Years.— Section  506(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 1031  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (5). 
respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  year 
for  a  commodity,  if  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  for  a  farm  is  reduced  more  than 
3  percent  below  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  for  the  1985  crop  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  producers  esUb- 
lished  price  paymenU  for  the  commodity  (in 
the  form  of  commodities  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation)  in  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  same  total  return  to  producers 
as  if  the  farm  program  payment  yield  had 
not  been  reduced  more  than  3  percent  below 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  for  the 
1985  crop  year. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  1987  crop  year  for 
a  commodity,  if  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  for  a  farm  is  reduced  more  than  5  per- 
cent below  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  the  1985  crop  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  esUblished 
price  payments  for  the  commodity  (in  the 
form  of  commodities  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation)  in  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  same  total  return  to  producers 
as  if  the  farm  program  payment  yield  had 
not  been  reduced  more  than  5  percent  below 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  for  the 
1985  crop  year.". 

(b)  Farm  Program  Payment  Yields  tor 
1988  AND  StresEQUENT  CROP  YEARS.— Sectlon 
506(c)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  paragraph,  for  pur- 
poses of  esUblishing  a  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  for  any  program  crop  for  any 
farm  for  the  1988  and  subsequent  crop 
years,  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
the  1986  crop  year  may  not  be  reduced  more 
than  10  percent  below  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  for  the  farm  for  the  1985 
crop  year.". 

SEC.  4.  SPECIAL  ASSISTA.NT  FOR  ACRICl'LTl'RAL 
TRADE  AND  FOOD  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Change  or  Title.— (1)  Section  1113  of 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  caption,  by  striking  out  "pood 
AID"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pood  as- 
sistance"; and 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Pood  Aid"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Pood  Assistance". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  contents  in  section  2  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Pood 
Aid"  in  the  item  relating  to  section  1113  and 
inserting  in  lieu  theref  "Po<xl  Assistance". 

(b)  Appointment  or  Initial  Special  As- 
sistant.—Section  1113(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  President 
shall  appoint  the  initial  Special  Assistant 
not  later  than  May  1, 1986.". 

(c)  Removal  op  Level  I  Classipication.— 
Section  5312  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 


as  amended  by  section  1113(d)  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  item  relating  to: 

"Special  Assistant  for  Agricultural  Trade 
and  F(X)d  Aid.". 

(d)  Compensation  for  the  Special  Assist- 
ant.—Section  1113(d)  of  the  Pood  Security 
Act  of  1985  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Compensation  for  the  Speical  Assist- 
ant shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  an 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  of  not  less  than  the 
rate  applicable  to  positions  in  level  III  of 
the  Executive  Schedule.". 

SEC.  5  TARGETED  EXPORT  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  1124  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(a)  For  export  activities  authorized  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  in 
addition  to  any  funds  or  commodities  other- 
wise required  under  this  Act  to  be  used  for 
such  activities- 

"(1)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986.  through  September  30. 
1988.  the  Secretary  shall  use  under  this  sec- 
tion not  less  then  $110,000,000  of  funds  of. 
or  commodities  owned  by,  the  Corporation; 
and 

"(2)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1989.  and  September  30,  1990, 
the  Secretary  shall  use  under  this  section 
not  less  than  $325,000,000  of  funds  of,  or 
commodities  owned  by,  the  Corporation. '. 

SEC.  «.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXPANSION  6F  MAR- 
KETS FOR  INITED  STATES  AGRICl  L- 
Tl  RAL  COMMODITIES. 

Subsection  (I)  of  section  1127  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(i)  During  the  period  beginning  October 
1,  1985,  and  ending  September  30.  1988.  the 
Secretary  shall  use  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  the  products  thereof  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  to  carry  out  this  section, 
except  that  the  value  of  the  commodities 
and  products  may  not  be  less  than 
$1,000,000,000.  nor  more  than 

$1,500,000,000.  To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  such  commodities  shall  be  used 
in  equal  amounU  during  each  of  the  years 
in  such  pericxi.". 

SEC.  7.  HAY  AND  CRAZING  ON  DIVERTED  WHEAT 
AND  FEED  GRAIN  ACREAGE. 

(a)  Wheat.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
107D(f)(4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(as  added  by  section  308  of  the  Food  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C)(i)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (11), 
the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  request  of 
the  SUte  committee  established  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b))  for 
a  State  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or 
any  part  of  such  acreage  diverted  from  pro- 
duction by  participating  producers  in  such 
State  to  be  devoted  to— 

"(I)  hay  and  grazing  during  not  less  than 
5  of  the  principal  growing  months  (as  estab- 
lished for  a  SUte  by  the  State  committee). 
In  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  of  wheat;  and 

"(ID  grazing.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the 
1987  through  1990  crops  of  wheat. 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1990  crops  of  wheat,  grazing  shall 
not  be  permitted  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
under  clause  (iKID  during  any  5-con8ecu- 
tlve-month  period  that  is  esUblished  for 
such  crop  for  a  SUte  by  the  SUte  commit- 
tee esUblished  under  section  8(b)  of  such 
Act.". 


(b)  Feed  Grains.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  105C(f  >(4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (as  added  by  section  401  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(CHI)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (11), 
the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  request  of 
the  State  committee  established  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b))  for 
a  SUte  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or 
any  part  of  such  acreage  diverted  from  pro- 
duction by  participating  producers  In  such 
SUte  to  be  devoted  to— 

"(I)  hay  and  grazing  during  not  less  than 
5  of  the  principal  growing  months  (as  estab- 
lished for  a  SUte  by  the  SUte  committee), 
in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  of  feed  grains: 
and 

"(II)  grazing.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the 

1987  through  1990  crops  of  feed  grains. 
"(ID  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987  thor- 

ugh  1990  crops  of  feed  grains,  grazing  shall 
not  be  permitted  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains 
under  clause  (i)(II)  during  any  5-consecu- 
tlve-month  period  that  Is  esUblished  for 
such  crop  for  a  SUte  by  the  SUte  commit- 
tee esUblished  under  section  8(b)  of  such 
Act.". 

SEC.   K.   PROTECTION   OF   BASE  ON   NONPROGRAM 
CROP  ACREAGE. 

Section  504(b)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (as  added  by  section  1031  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clause  (D)  as  clause 
(E):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (C)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(C)  acreage  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  permitted  acreage 
for  a  program  crop  and  the  acreage  planted 
to  the  crop,  if  the  acreage  considered  to  be 
planted  is  devoted  to  conservation  uses  or 
the  production  of  commodities  permitted 
under  section  107D(c>(l)(K),  105C(c)(lKI). 
103A(cKlHO),  or  lOlA(cKlKO).  as  the  case 
may  be: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1986 
through  1989  crop  years,  acreage  In  an 
amount  equal  to  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  permitted  acreage  for  a  program  crop 
for  each  of  the  1986  and  1987  crop  years.  35 
percent  of  the  permitted  acreage  for  the 

1988  crop  year,  and  20  percent  of  the  per- 
mitted acreage  for  the  1989  crop  year.  If— 

"(I)  the  acreage  considered  to  be  planted  Is 
planted  to  a  crop,  other  than  a  program 
crop,  peanuu.  soybeans,  extra  long  suple 
cotton,  or  commodities  specified  In  clause 
(C); 

"(U)  the  producers  on  the  farm  plant  for 
harvest  to  the  program  crop  at  least  SO  per- 
cent of  the  permitted  acreage  for  such  crop; 
and 

"(111)  paymenU  are  not  received  by  pro- 
ducers under  107D(cKlKC),  1060(0(1  KB), 
103A(c)(l)(B),  or  lOIA(cKlKB),  as  the  case 
may  be;  and". 

SEC.  ».  MARKETWIDE  SERVICE  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  Hearing.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
receipt  of  a  proposal  to  amend  a  milk  mar- 
keting order  In  accordance  with  section 
8c(5)(J)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
reenacted  with  amendmenU  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7 
U.S.C.  608c(5)(J))  (as  added  by  section  133 
of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  proposal. 

(b)  iMPLEMENTATioN.-Not  later  than  120 
days  after  a  hearing  is  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  Implement, 
In  accordance  with  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 


ment Act,  a  marketwide  service  payment 
program  under  section  8c(S>(J)  of  such  Act 
that  meeU  the  requirements  of  such  Act. 

SECTION  10.  INCREASED  MILK  ASSESSMENTS  TO 
MEET  DEFICIT  REDl'CTION  RSQl'IRE- 
MENT8. 

Effective  March  1.  1986.  section  201(dM3) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as  amended 
by  section  101(a)  of  the  Pood  Security  Act 
of  1985  (Public  Law  99-198)  U  amended- 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"The"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  provided  In  subparagraph  (E),  the ':  and 

(2)  by  adding  a*,  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

■(E)(1)  In  lieu  of  any  reductions  In  pay- 
menu  made  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
chase of  milk  and  the  producu  of  milk 
under  this  subsection  during  the  period  be- 
ginning March  1.  1986.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1966,  required  under  the  order  Issued 
by  the  President  on  February  1.  1986,  under 
section  252  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
(Public  Law  99-177),  the  Secretary  shall  In- 
crease the  amount  of  the  reduction  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  during  the  period 
beginning  April  1,  1986.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1966,  as  the  sole  means  of  meKing 
any  reductions  required  under  the  order  In 
payments  made  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purchase  of  milk  and  the  producu  of  milk 
under  this  subsection. 

"(II)  The  aggregate  amount  of  any  In- 
creased reduction  under  clause  (1)  shall  be 
equal,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  reduction  that  would 
otherwise  be  required  under  the  order  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (1)  in  paymenu  made  by 
the  SecreUry  for  the  purchase  of  milk  and 
the  producu  of  milk  under  this  subsection 
during  the  period  beginning  March  1.  1986, 
and  ending  September  30.  1986.  except  that 
the  amount  of  any  Increased  reduction 
under  clause  (1)  may  not  exceed  12  cenU  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  marketed. '. 

SEC.   It.    RESEARCH   ON    EXTERNAL   COMB18TION 
E.NGINES. 

Section  4(m)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  Corporation  may.  In  the 
exercise  of  lu  power  to  remove  and  dispose 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  export, 
or  cause  to  be  exported,  not  to  exceed  such 
amounu  of  commodities  owned  by  the  Cor- 
poration as  will  enable  the  Corporation  to 
finance  research  and  development  of  exter- 
nal combustion  engines  using  fuel  other 
than  that  derived  from  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum producu.  The  toUl  value  of  com- 
modities exported  annually  for  the  purpoMS 
of  the  research  authorized  by  the  preceding 
sentence  may  not  exceed  130,000,000.". 

9BC.  It  Ql  ALITV  CONTROL  8TI  DIES  I'NDBR  THB 
FOOD  STAMP  PR(M;RAM. 

Section  1638  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(3),  by  striking  out  "of 
enactment  of  this  Act"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Secretary  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  enter  Into  the  contract 
required  under  paragraph  (2)"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)(1),  by  striking  out  "18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "6  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  results  of  both 
studies  required  under  subaectlon  (aXS) 
have  been  reported";  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)(3),  by  striking  out  "3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "0  month* 
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after  the  date  on  which  the  results  of  both 
studies  required  under  subsection  (a)(3) 
have  been  reported.". 


SEC.  13.  ADVANCE  RECOIRSE  LOA.NS. 

(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  carry  out  a 
program  authorized  by  section  424  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Such  program 
shall  provide  for  the  following: 

(1)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  only  to  those  producers  of  a  com- 
modity who  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  the  production 
of  the  1986  crop  of  that  commodity,  taking 
Into  consideration  prevailing  private  and  co- 
operative rates  and  terms  for  loans  for  simi- 
lar purposes  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) in  the  community  in  or  near  which  the 
applicant  resides.  A  producer  who  has  re- 
ceived a  commitment  or  been  furnished  suf- 
ficient credit  or  a  loan  for  production  of  the 
1986  crop  of  a  commodity  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  an  advance  recourse  loan  to  finance 
the  production  of  that  commodity  for  such 
crop  year. 

(2)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  to  producers  of  a  commodity  at 
the  applicable  nonrecourse  loan  rate  for  the 
commodity  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary). Within  the  limits  set  out  in  para- 
graphs (5)  and  (7).  advance  recourse  loans 
shall  be  available— 

(A)  to  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  rice  who  agree  to  participate  in 
the  program  announced  for  the  commodity 
on  an  amount  of  the  conunodity  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  farm  program  yield  for  the 
commodity  multiplied  by  the  farm  program 
acreage  Intended  to  be  planted  to  the  com- 
modity for  harvest  in  1986.  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary: 

(B)  to  producers  of  tobacco  and  peanuts 
who  are  on  a  farm  for  which  a  marketing 
quota  or  poundage  quota  has  been  estab- 
lished on  an  amount  of  the  commodity 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota  or  poundage  quota  for  the  commodi- 
ty, as  determined  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(C)  to  producers  of  other  commodities  on 
an  amount  of  the  commodity  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  farm  yield  for  the  commodity 
multiplied  by  the  farm  acreage  intended  to 
be  planted  to  the  commodity  for  harvest  in 
1986.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  An  advance  recourse  loan  under  sec- 
tion 424  shall  come  due  at  such  time  imme- 
diately following  harvest  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate.  Each  loan  contract 
entered  into  under  section  424  shall  specify 
the  date  on  which  the  loan  Is  to  come  due. 

(4KA)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures, when  practicable,  under  which  a  pro- 
ducer, simultaneously  with  repayment  of 
his  recourse  loan,  may  obtain  a  nonrecourse 
loan  on  his  crop  (as  otherwise  provided  for 
in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  repay  his  recourse 
loan. 

(B)  In  cases  in  which  nonrecourse  loans 
under  such  Act  are  not  normally  made  avail- 
able directly  to  producers,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  under  which  a 
producer  may  repay  a  recourse  loan  at  the 
same  time  the  producer  receives  advances  or 
other  payment  from  the  producer's  disposi- 
tion of  his  crop. 

(5)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  as  needed  solely  to  cover  costs  In- 
volved in  the  production  of  the  1986  crop 
that  are  incurred  or  are  outstanding  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(6)  To  obtain  an  advance  recourse  loan, 
the  producer  on  a  farm  must— 


(A)  provide  as  security  for  the  loan  a  first 
lien  on  the  crop  covered  by  the  loan  or  pro- 
vide such  other  security  as  may  be  available 
to  the  producer  and  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  adequate  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment's interests;  and 

(B)  obtain  multiperil  crop  insurance,  if 
available,  to  protect  the  crop  that  serves  as 
security  for  the  loan. 

If  a  producer  does  not  have  multiperil  crop 
Insurance  and  is  located  in  a  county  in 
which  the  signup  period  for  multiperil  crop 
insurance  has  expired,  the  producer  shall  be 
required  to  obtain  other  crop  insurance,  if 
available. 

(7)  The  total  amount  in  advance  recourses 
loans  that  may  be  made  to  a  producer  under 
section  424  may  not  exceed  $50.(X)0. 

(8)  An  advance  recourse  loan  may  be  made 
available  only  to  a  producer  who  agrees  to 
comply  with  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions determined  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
section  424. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  under  section  424 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, using  the  services  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  and 
the  county  conunittees  established  under 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h  (b)) 
to  make  determinations  of  eligibility  with 
respect  to  the  credit  test  under  subsection 
(a)(1).  and  determinations  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  security  under  subsection  (a)(6). 
The  Secretary  may  use  such  committees  for 
such  other  purposes  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  in  carrying  out  section 
424. 

(c)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  shall  issue  or. 
as  appropriate,  amend  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  program  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 424  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  15  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Loans  and  other  assistance  provid- 
ed under  such  program  shall  be  made  avail- 
able beginning  on  the  date  such  regulations 
are  Issued  or  amended. 


SEC.  14.  TRANSFER  OF  AGRICILTIRAL  PRODICTS 
STORED  IN  WAREHOISES. 

Section  17  of  the  United  States  Ware- 
house Act  (7  U.S.C.  259)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'Thaf'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•■(bKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  if  a  warehouseman  because 
of  a  temporary  shorUge  lacks  sufficient 
space  to  store  the  Agricultural  products  of 
all  depositors  in  a  licensed  warehouse,  the 
warehouseman  may,  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  trans- 
fer stored  agricultural  products  for  which 
receipts  have  been  issued  out  of  such  ware- 
house to  another  licensed  warehouse  for 
continued  storage. 

■•(2)  The  warehouseman  of  a  licensed 
warehouse  to  which  agricultural  products 
have  been  transferred  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  deliver  to  the  rightful  owner  of  such 
products,  on  request,  at  the  licensed  ware- 
house where  first  deposited,  such  products 
in  the  amount,  and  of  the  kind,  quality,  and 
grade,  called  for  by  the  receipts  or  other  evi- 
dence of  storage  of  such  owner.". 


SEC.  15.  PLAN  FOR  THE  ISE  OF  AFRICA  FAMINE 
RELIEF. 

Title  II  of  the  Act  of  April  4.  1985.  entitled 
"An  Act  making  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985.  for  emergency  famine  relief 
and  recovery  in  Africa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses". Public  Law  99-10.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Administrator "  and  all 
that  follows  through  •Africa."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  President 
ceriifies  that  the  use  of  such  funds  is  essen- 
tial to  famine  relief  in  Africa.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment shall  prepare  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress before  April  15.  1986,  a  plan  specifying 
how  such  additional  funds  for  African 
famine  relief  would  be  used.  The  plan  shall 
ensurk  among  other  things,  that  the  funds 
from  khe  reserve.  If  utilized,  shall  be  avail- 
able to  cover  all  costs  for  Inland  transporta- 
tion of  food  only  as  are  necessary  for  Its 
timely  delivery.'. 

SEC.  1«.  ESTIMATION  OF  COMMODITY  CREDIT  COR- 
PORATION INCOMMITTED  STOCK. 

Section  416(b)(10)(B)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following: 

'or.  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1986.  prior  to 
March  31.  1986";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  third  sentence  the  following:  "or, 
in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1986.  March  31. 
1986". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the   committee.   Senator   Helms,   and 
the    distinguished    ranking    member. 
Senator  Zorinsky,  for  their  efforts.  I 
thank  all  Senators,  as  I  said  earlier, 
for  their  cooperation.  This  is  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  It  is  im- 
portant to  farmers  and  producers.  I 
think  it  will  be  very  helpful  in  giving 
the  House  some  leverage  to  pass  the 
bill  very  quickly.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity,  in  closing,  to  particu- 
larly  commend  the   efforts  of   three 
Senators  who  have  shown  real  leader- 
ship on  this  legislation.  In  managing 
the  dairy  assessment  section,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,   Senator   Kasten,   for   his 
tireless    efforts    on    behalf    of    dairy 
farmers  in  his  State.  Without  his  con- 
stant efforts  to  redress  the  Gramm- 
Rudman    requirements    which    went 
into  effect  this  month,  farmers  in  Wis- 
consin   and    other    States    would    be 
faced  with  much  larger  reductions  In 
their  milk  checks.  Senator  Kasteh  de- 
serves  great  credit  for  keeping  this 
issue    squarely     before    the    Senate 
during  the  past  2  months. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  Senator  Abonor.  was 
the  first  to  appreciate  the  inequity  In 
the  formula  for  establishing  program 
payment  yields  in  the  farm  bill.  The 
provision  in  this  package  to  limit  the 


impact  of  this  formula  on  farmers' 
income  was  patterned  after  the  bill 
which  Senator  Abdnor  introduced 
over  a  month  ago.  While  we  could  not 
find  enough  savings  in  other  programs 
to  offset  the  cost  of  freezing  yields  for 
2  years,  as  Senator  Abdnor  proposed, 
we  were  able  to  convince  the  adminis- 
tration to  limit  the  adjustment  in  pro- 
ducer return  to  the  equivalent  of  a  3- 
percent  adjustment  in  1986  and  a  5- 
percent  reduction  in  1987.  Senator 
Abdnor's  concern  to  protect  his  farm- 
ers' incomes  during  the  current  diffi- 
cult period  for  U.S.  agriculture  has 
been  a  great  service  to  all  American 
farmers. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho,  Sena- 
tor Symms,  for  leading  the  charge  to 
correct  the  so-called  underplanting 
provision  for  nonprogram  crops.  Sena- 
tor Symms  was  instrumental  in  work- 
ing out  the  compromise  in  this  bill 
that  prevents  the  use  of  progrtim  crop 
acreage  to  produce  most  nonprogram 
crops,  including  all  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. He  made  clear  that,  if  program 
crop  farmers  want  to  grow  nonpro- 
gram crops,  they  should  in  no  way  re- 
ceive Federal  subsidies  to  gain  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage.  Senator 
Symhs'  insistence  on  this  point  made 
clear  to  his  colleagues  that  It  was  not 
so  much  a  question  of  whether  we 
would  change  this  provision  as  when 
and  how.  With  his  leadership,  we 
found  both  answers  today. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
House  Joint  Resolution  534.  making 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  534)  making 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
with  an  amendment: 

On  page  2.  line  10.  strike  "Provided ", 
through  and  including  line  16. 

So  as  to  make  the  Joint  resolution 
read: 


Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  t?ie  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sum  iB  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986,  and 
for  other  purposes;  namely: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

For  the  operations  of  the  Connnodlty 
Credit  Corporation,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000,000  for  capital  restoration,  to 
enable  the  Corporation  to  use  the  authority 
authorized  by  the  Charter  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  other  laws  to  carry  out  programs 
handled  by  the  Corporation:  Provided,  That 
Corporation  programs  shall  retain  the  goal 
of  sufficient  production  to  meet  domestic 
needs,  maintain  the  supply  line,  and  provide 
for  our  share  of  exporU  at  competitive 
prices. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 534  be  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to,  and  I  move  to  lay  that  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  commodity  CREDIT  8UPPLZMINTAI, 
CMEROENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  before  you  today  is  a  sup- 
plemental in  the  amount  of  $5  billion 
for  the  restoration  of  capital  to  the 
Conunodity  Credit  Corporation 
[CCC].  As  you  will  recall,  on  February 
6.  we  approved  an  emergency  supple- 
mental In  the  amount  of 
$1,492,875,000.  It  was  pointed  out  at 
that  time  that  that  amount  of  money 
would  allow  the  corporation  to  contin- 
ue to  carry  out  the  farm  programs 
through  the  end  of  February.  As  of 
this  afternoon  today— March  5,  1986— 
the  CCC  ran  out  of  money  and  all 
ASCS  offices  have  been  advised  to 
stop  issuing  checks  for  commodity 
loans,  additional  deficiency  payments, 
and  other  obligations. 

The  CCC  is  a  $25  billion  corporation 
that  carries  out  all  of  the  farm  pro- 
grams as  specified  in  various  agricul- 
tural laws.  The  $5.0  billion  provided  In 
this  resolution,  plus  the  $1,493  billion 
provided  early  In  February,  will  carry 
the  corporation  Into  the  sununer. 
However,  based  on  the  most  recent  es- 
timates of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, another  $2.4  billion  will  be 
needed  to  carry  the  corporation 
through  the  entire  fiscal  year.  Were  It 
not  Important  to  keep  this  resolution 
as  clean  as  possible  because  of  the 
time  constraints,  I  would  propose  an 
amendment  to  Increase  the  recom- 
mended $5.0  to  $7.4  billion  so  that  we 
would  not  be  confronted  with  yet  an- 
other CCC  supplemental  sometime 
before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.   President,   the  Appropriations 
Committee   met    yesterday.    Tuesday 


afternoon,  and  made  one  change  In 
the  resolution  as  passed  by  the  House, 
The  House-passed  resolution  con- 
tained a  provision  which  placed  a  limi- 
tation on  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds.  This  proviso  would 
have  prevented  funds  from  being 
drawn  from  the  CCC.  unless  first  ap- 
proved In  appropriations  acts,  to  make 
paymenU  for  the  Conservation  Re- 
serve Program  and  to  allow  the  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Corporation  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  claims  of  farm- 
ers. This  was  to  have  been  effective 
with  the  start  of  fiscal  year  1987.  The 
committee  struck  this  proviso. 

Last  year,  when  the  Congress  was 
debating  the  farm  bill,  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  was  given  to  the  Conser- 
vation Reserve  Program  and  the  best 
way  to  fund  it  in  order  to  achieve  the 
greatest  beneflU  from  the  program.  It 
was  felt  that  If  the  program  were 
funded  through  the  CCC  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987.  greater  participa- 
tion in  the  program  would  occur,  and 
thus,  more  acreage  would  be  taken  out 
of  production.  But.  beginning  In  1988. 
this  program  would  be  operated  as 
other  programs  and  would  be  subject 
to  an  annual  appropriation. 

With  regard  to  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Program,  you  will  recall  last 
summer  when  we  were  having  difficul- 
ty getting  supplementals  approved, 
the  corporation  was  forced  to  discon- 
tinue paying  insurance  claims  becauM 
it  did  not  have  sufficient  capital  stock 
to  pay  claims  of  farmers  who  suffered 
losses  due  to  severe  weather  condi- 
tions. This  problem  Is  always  exacer- 
bated by  the  fact  that  in  most  cases, 
the  losses  must  be  paid  to  farmers 
before  their  premium  payments  are 
due. 

Because  of  the  concern  that  existed 
In  committee  and  here  In  the  Senate, 
this  proviso  was  removed  from  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  sup- 
plemental resolution  is  most  crucial 
for  putting  the  new  farm  bill  Into 
effect.  On  Monday,  March  3,  Issuance 
of  1986  crop  advance  cash  deficiency 
payments  was  to  have  begun,  and  sign 
up  for  wheat  and  feed-grain  programs 
begins  today.  Without  the  funds  pro- 
vided In  this  supplemental,  the  CCC 
will  not  be  able  to  proceed  with  these 
activities.  Therefore.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution,  and 
I  ask  for  Its  immediate  adoption. 

COMMUNITY  BLOCK  ORANT  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  ORANT  DEPEKRALS 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  an  smiendment  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  offer  to  this  resolution 
House  Joint  Resolution  534.  to  provide 
$5  billion  In  supplemental  funds  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  My 
amendment  would  overturn  two  defer- 
rals affecting  vital  urban  development 
programs.  Deferral  DB6-48  freezes 
$500  million  or  16  percent  of  fiscal 
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1986  community  development  block 
grant  [CDBG]  funds.  Deferral  D86-49 
impounds  aU  remaining  balances— 
$251  million— for  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grants  [UDAGl  Pro- 
gram. 

The  administration's  budget  would 
terminate  UDAG  and  rescind  the  un- 
obligated funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  de- 
spite the  program's  proven  efffective- 
ness  as  an  important  Instrument  of 
urban  policy.  The  budget  would  also 
severely  cripple  the  CDBG  Program. 
It  would  cut  CDBG  funding  by  $1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1987  and  would  defer 
$500  million  of  the  $3.1  billion  provid- 
ed in  fiscal  year  1986  to  1987.  The 
effect  would  be  to  provide  a  level  of 
$2.1  billion  in  both  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  cut  the  CDBG 
program  by  11  percent  last  year.  Just 
this  past  Saturday,  March  1,  another 
4.3  percent  sequester  was  imposed  re- 
ducing available  funding  by  another 
$134  million.  Under  the  plan  recom- 
mended in  the  budget,  the  program 
would  be  further  reduced  by  one-third 
in  fiscal  year  1987,  but  the  cut  would 
be  distributed  between  the  current 
year  and  the  next. 

The  CDBG  Program  plays  a  critical 
role  in  financing  essential  services  and 
urgent  community  development  needs 
in  local  communities  all  across  the 
country.  Local  officials  have  built 
CDBG  funding  into  their  financial 
plans.  Cutting  available  fimds  by  an- 
other one-third  in  the  next  2  years  will 
have  an  extremely  disruptive  impact. 
Many  communities  simply  will  not  be 
able  to  adapt  to  such  a  massive  change 
in  the  availability  of  CDBG  funds. 

I  think  it  is  critical,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Congress  act  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  overturn  these  deferrals. 
Delay  will  compound  the  problems 
facing  our  cities  and  communities  as 
they  try  to  adjust  to  the  new  realities 
of  increasing  demands  and  fewer  Fed- 
eral resources. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  overturn  both 
of  these  deferrals.  S.  2067  addresses 
the  CDBG  deferral  and  S.  2075  would 
overturn  the  UDAG  deferral.  This 
urgent  supplemental  for  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  is  the  first 
available  vehicle  for  action  on  these 
bills.  However,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  managers  of  the  bill  believe  it 
Is  necessary  to  move  it  without  amend- 
ment. I  wonder  if  they  could  explain 
why? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
explain  the  situation.  This  is  really  an 
emergency  supplemental.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  to  aU 
intents  and  purposes  exhausted  its  re- 
sources. Payments  have,  in  fact,  been 
suspended  as  of  this  afternoon,  March 
5. 

The  sign-up  day  for  participation  tn 
a  variety  of  commodity  programs  au- 
thorized in  the  new  farm  bill  we 
passed  during  the  last  session  is  tomor- 


row March  6.  Under  these  programs 
farmers  are  slated  to  receive  40  per- 
cent of  anticipated  deficency  pay- 
ments in  advance.  If  the  CCC  lacks 
any  funds  to  make  these  payments, 
many  farmers  will  not  be  able  to  put 
in  their  spring  crops  and  the  farm  pro- 
gram will  come  to  a  standstill.  So  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  move  this 
supplemental  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  can,  of  course,  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's desire  to  move  as  fast  as  possible 
on  his  amendments  to  overturn  these 
deferrals.  But  to  do  so  on  this  resolu- 
tion would  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences for  our  farm  programs.  I  ap- 
preciate his  willingness  to  cooperate, 
and  want  him  to  know  that  I  will  work 
with  him  to  help  find  a  suitable  vehi- 
cle in  the  future. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  see  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  is  on  the  floor.  I 
wonder  if  he  could  give  me  some  idea 
of  when  the  next  opportur;ity  would 
be  for  me  to  move  my  bills  overtumng 
these  deferrals.  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  could  address  this  issue 
within  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  GARN.  Let  me  say  that  I  can 
fully  understand  the  Senator's  desire 
to  get  action  on  his  deferral  legisla- 
tion. We  have  a  lot  of  hard  choices  to 
make  over  the  next  several  months 
and  we  need  to  come  address  the 
issues  facing  us  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  my  understanding  that  within 
the  next  few  weeks  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  planning  to 
mark  up  a  rescission/deferral  bill;  it 
may  contain  some  supplementals  as 
well.  I.  of  course,  do  not  know  what 
the  exact  timetable  will  be  at  this 
point.  But  let  me  assure  my  colleague 
that  it  would  be  my  expectation  that 
our  committee  would  take  this  meas- 
ure up  soon  after  the  House  completes 
action  on  it.  At  that  time,  I  would  be 
happy  to  work  with  the  Senator  to 
assure  him  an  opportunity  to  pursue 
his  amendments  overturning  these  de- 
ferrals. 


DCratBAL  or  COMlftmiTY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK 
GRANT  rUNDS  AND  THE  CCC  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION RESOLUTION 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  few  days  more  information 
has  come  to  light  on  the  effects  of  the 
administration's  deferral  of  $500  mil- 
lion in  1986  community  development 
block  grant  [CDBGl  fimds.  I  believe 
that  this  body  must  act  with  all  haste 
to  overturn  the  deferral  action. 

We  are  faced  with  a  question  of 
basic  fairness.  It  is  simply  unjust  to 
withdraw  $500  million  in  spending  au- 
thority from  our  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments when  it  is  done  after  the 
start  of  their  program  years.  It  is 
wrong  to  ask  our  cities  and  towns  to 
magically  produce  alternative  sources 
of  funding  for  homeless  assistance  and 
elderly  programs  without  giving  them 
the  time  to  plan  for  Federal  cuts. 


Community  planners  have  told  me 
that  it  is  too  late  in  the  year  for  them 
to  meet  the  shortfall  created  by  the 
deferral  through  donations  from  pri- 
vate foundations  and  private  contribu- 
tions. 

Obtaining  additional  funds  through 
increases  in  local  taxes  also  would  take 
a  great  deal  of  time.  Compounding  the 
problem  is  the  fact  that  some  private 
charities  require  relief  agencies  to 
produce  matching  funds  in  order  to  be 
qualified  for  a  grant.  City  planners  tell 
me  that  many  relief  agencies  have 
relied  on  Federal  funds  as  the  source 
of  the  required  match. 

A  single  road  is  left  open  to  our  local 
and  State  governments— an  immediate 
cut  in  those  services  that  assist  our 
most  needy  citizens.  The  problems  the 
city  of  Seattle  foresees  resulting  from 
the  deferral  are  representative  of  what 
will  be  felt  by  local  governments 
throughout  our  Nation. 

Seattle's  1986  CDBG  funds  will  be 
cut  by  $2  million  under  the  adminis- 
tration's deferral.  Seattle  received  no- 
tification of  this  cut  on  the  third  of 
January— after  the  start  of  its  1986 
program  year.  In  order  to  absorb  this 
unanticipated  loss  of  fimds,  Seattle 
will  have  to  change  the  commitments 
it  made  with  local  relief  agencies  and 
service  providers  throughout  the  city. 

The  number  of  bednights  available 
to  homeless  citizens  in  Seattle  will  be 
reduced  by  13,000.  City  planners  esti- 
mate that  over  30,000  meals  for  low- 
income  elderly  people,  children,  and 
families  will  be  lost.  Approximatley 
2,000  weeks  of  child  care  services  for 
parents  who  are  in  training  programs 
and  low-income  jobs  will  not  be  provid- 
ed. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  these  parents 
will  have  to  return  to  welfare  rolls  in 
order  to  take  care  of  their  children. 
On  6,300  occasions  in  1986,  low-income 
elderly  people  and  children  will  have 
to  look  someplace  other  than  Seattle's 
heath  care  centers  for  their  health 
needs. 

Of  course,  the  impact  of  the  deferral 
is  not  limited  to  Seattle.  States,  coun- 
ties, cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
country  are  finding  their  planning  ef- 
forts to  meet  basic  community  services 
in  disarray  due  to  the  unanticipated 
loss  of  CDBG  funds. 

Mr.  President,  CDBG  activities  often 
are  planned  over  an  extended  period 
of  time.  We  must  not  unduly  throw 
the  planning  processes  of  our  local 
governments  into  chaos  and  under- 
mine the  programs  they  have  estab- 
lished to  serve  the  least  fortunate 
among  us.  In  the  interest  of  fairness, 
this  body  must  address  this  deferral 

quickly.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  concerns  expressed  by 
my  colleague  from  Washington  State. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  an  amend- 
ment to  resolve  the  CDBG  issue  on 


this  supplemental  appropriation  reso- 
lution could  very  well  sJfect  the  liveli- 
hoods of  another  segment  of  our  socie- 
ty—American farmers.  Without  this 
legislation,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration will  be  unable  to  meet  the 
mandate  that  Congress  placed  on  it  in 
the  recently  passed  farm  bill.  The  Cor- 
poration will  be  unable  to  make  crop 
deficiency  payments,  and  farmers  will 
be  unable  to  obtain  the  loans  they 
need  to  begin  work  on  this  year's 
crops. 

Should  an  amendment  on  the  CDBG 
deferral  be  attached  to  this  bill,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion as  quickly  as  is  necessary  to 
enable  millions  of  farmers  to  plan 
their  activities.  If  this  resolution  is 
loaded  down  with  amendments,  we 
may  never  get  it  through  Congress. 

I  would  urge  the  Senator  from 
Washington  to  withhold  his  amend- 
ment for  a  future  supplemental  meas- 
ure. It  appears  that  a  general  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  will  come 
over  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives within  the  next  30  days.  This  bill 
could  be  used  to  handle  emergency 
conditions  such  as  the  CDBG  item. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  comments.  Be- 
cause of  the  potential  problems  that 
might  be  placed  on  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers should  this  body  fail  to  pass  a 
timely  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I 
will  withhold  my  amendment  at  this 
time.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues,  how- 
ever, that  I  will  continue  to  work  to 
overturn  the  1986  CDBG  deferral. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Washington,  for  his  leadership  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Senator  Gorton  raises  an 
important  point,  and  one  that  I  think 
needs  to  be  examined— it  is  a  question 
of  fairness. 

While  we  would  do  well  to  encourage 
our  State  and  local  governments  to 
work  toward  greater  independence,  it 
is  patently  unfair  to  expect  them  to 
solve  their  multiple  problems  entirely 
on  their  own.  By  slashing  Federal  bs- 
sistance  under  the  CDBG  Program,  to- 
gether with  the  termination  of  UDAG 
funding  and  the  proposed  rescission  of 
general  revenue  sharing  funds,  implies 
the  Federal  Government  is  pulling  the 
rug  out  from  under  our  mayors, 
county  executives,  and  town  supervi- 
sors. The  CDBG  Program  is  one  of 
several  economic  tools  used  by  local 
governments  that  have  helped  rebuild 
America's  cities.  I  strongly  oppose  the 
weakening  of  a  Federal  commitment 
to  these  Important  programs,  for  that 
reason  I  have  joined  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Gorton  in  strongly  disapproving 
the  administration's  deferral  request. 

I  appreciate  Senator  Hatfield's 
point  that  delaying  the  CCC  supple- 
mental bill.  House  Joint  Resolution 
534,  would  cause  undue  hardship  for 


farmers  participating  in  price  and 
income  support  and  supply  manage- 
ment programs  administered  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  diminish  our  strong 
opposition  to  any  deferral  of  CDBG 
funds.  I  am  pleased  that  the  chairman 
has  agreed  to  take  up  the  CDBG  de- 
ferral issue  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity, and  I  remain  hopeful  that 
the  matter  will  be  favorably  resolved. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  now  has  before  it  House  Joint 
Resolution  534  which  provides  $5  bil- 
lion to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration as  a  reimbursement  for  net  real- 
ized losses.  This  is  the  second  CCC 
supplemental  to  come  before  the 
Senate  within  a  month,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  this  resolution  as 
reported  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  534.  The  resolution  now 
before  us  does  not  increase  the  aggre- 
gate budget  totals  pursuant  to  section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
nor  does  it  affect  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  allocation  under  section 
302.  As  I  explained  during  consider- 
ation of  the  first  CCC  supplemental, 
the  CCC  has  statutory  authority  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  up  to  a 
limit  of  $25  billion  outstanding  at  any 
one  time,  and  authority  to  enter  into 
contracts  up  to  any  amount.  These 
two  sources  of  funds  are  permanently 
available  to  the  CCC  under  substan- 
tive law  without  the  need  for  any  Ap- 
propriations Committee  action,  and 
the  amounts  utilized  constitute  budget 
authority  for  the  CCC, 

Because  the  CCC  has  permanent  au- 
thority under  law  to  enter  Into  com- 
mitments, the  budget  authority  and 
outlays  assumed  for  the  CCC  in  the 
budget  resolution  are  crosswalked 
under  section  302  to  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee for  this  purpose. 

When  the  administration  requests  a 
•reimbursement  for  net  realized 
losses"  for  the  CCC  It  is  to  free  up  bor- 
rowing authority  to  cover  CCC  com- 
mitments while  reducing  the  amount 
of  contract  authority  the  CCC  have  to 
use.  An  appropriation  such  as  the  one 
before  us  simply  adjusts  the  mix  be- 
tween the  borrowing  authority  and 
contract  authority  within  the  existing 
budget  authority  total  available  to  the 
CCC. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  we 
do  not  score  an  appropriation  to  reim- 
burse the  CCC  for  net  realized  losses 
as  increasing  the  total  budget  author- 
ity level  available  to  the  CCC.  Only 
the  mix  of  funds  within  the  total 
changes.  Of  course,  outlays  are  unaf- 
fected as  well,  and  no  point  of  order 
would  lie  against  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  534  under  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act.  Since  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  available 
to  the  CCC  do  not  change,  and  they 


are  crosswalked  to  the  authorizing 
committee,  the  enactment  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  534  has  no  effect  of 
the  crosswalk  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  under  section 
302. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  534  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  we  face 
the  threat  of  a  very  serious  avian  in- 
fluenza crisis  which  could  have  cata- 
strophic consequences  for  the  Delmar- 
va  peninsula  poultry  Industry.  This 
Issue  Is  of  the  highest  In-.portance  to 
me  and  the  Delaware  agriculture  in- 
dustry. The  local  producers  have  been 
working  hard  to  prevent  an  outbreak. 
In  fact  they  have  instituted  a  volun- 
tary quarantine  and  200.000  birds  have 
been  depopulated.  We  must  initiate  a 
control  and  eradication  effort  immedi- 
ately and  Federal  expertise  supported 
by  adequate  funding  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Although  technical  assistance 
has  been  provided,  no  Federal  funds 
have  been  made  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. Until  the  Federal  Government 
realizes  its  responsibilities  in  this  area, 
the  risks  we  face  may  be  catastrophic. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  take  this  risk. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  address  myself  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  While 
we  hope  that  the  current  outbreak  of 
avian  influenza  will  be  controlled, 
there  are  no  assurances  that  the  dis- 
ease outbreak  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  northeastern  States  is  over. 

At  the  February  5,  1986.  hearing  on 
avian  Influenza  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture, testimony  from  poultry  farmers, 
State  secretaries  of  agriculture  and 
U8DA  all  affirmed  the  need  to  act 
quickly  in  the  event  that  this  disease 
outbreak  escalates.  To  date,  State  gov- 
ernments and  the  poultry  Industry 
have  conducted  and  paid  for  the  neces- 
sary bird  depopulations  where  the  dis- 
ease has  been  found  or  suspected. 
However,  if  this  disease  continues  to 
spread  or  changes  from  a  low  patho- 
gen to  high  pathogen  strain,  it  will  be 
absolutely  critical  that  USDA  be  able 
to  quickly  step  In  and  indemnify  pro- 
ducers for  bird  depopulation. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  OMB's  re- 
fusal to  allow  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration [CCC]  funds  to  be  used  to 
pay  indemnities  to  the  Florida  cltrua 
growers  for  the  destruction  of  trees 
with  citrus  canker,  it  is  unlikely  that 
OMB  will  approve  the  quick  release  of 
CCC  funds  to  carry  out  a  bird  depopu- 
lation program  should  the  need  arise. 
At  the  outset  of  the  1983-84  outbreak, 
bird  depopulation  costs  were  estimated 
at  approximately  $4  million.  Delays  by 
OMB  precluded  a  timely  depopulation 
response  and  resulted  in  a  $50  million 
depopulation  program  in  Pennsylvania 
alone. 
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To  provide  USDA  with  the  ability  to 
respond  quickly  to  meet  any  avian  in- 
fluenza disease  resurgence,  it  is  critical 
that  a  contingency  fund  be  included 
with  the  next  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  other  body  recognizes  the  need  to 
deal  with  this  problem  and  is  willing 
to  address  it  in  the  next  CCC  supple- 
mental. The  poultry  growers  of  Penn- 
sylvania cannot  afford  another  repeat 
of  the  1983-84  outbreak. 

While  I  support  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tors Hawkins  and  Chiles  in  obtaining 
funding  for  their  citrus  canker  prob- 
lem. I  also  feel  strongly  that  we  must 
establish  a  contingency  fund  to  deal 
with  other  unexpected  animal  and 
plant  health  emergencies,  which  may 
occur  between  now  and  September  30. 
When  this  supplemental  funding  re- 
quest is  received,  will  the  establish- 
ment of  a  contingency  fund  to  deal 
with  avian  influenza  and  other  emer- 
gency disease  outbreaks  be  considered? 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  avian 
influenza  outbreak  in  the  Northeast 
and  the  need  to  act  quickly  to  contain 
this  disease.  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
will  be  happy  to  work  with  you  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  this  problem  to  your 
satisfaction. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  I»resident.  less 
than  4  weeks  ago,  we  passed  a  supple- 
mental for  the  CCC.  and  here  we  are 
again.  The  CCC  will  be  out  of  money 
very  soon,  if  It  Is  not  already,  so  we 
need  to  provide  some  more  funding. 

Signup  for  the  1986  farm  program 
begins  tomorrow.  We've  told  farmers 
that  they  can  have  40  percent  of  their 
deficiency  payments  in  advance  iii 
order  to  help  them  put  in  their  crops. 
Yet.  we  do  not  even  know  if  the  CCC 
has  the  money  to  give  these  farmers 
those  payments.  So  the  farmers  are 
getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 
They  are  at  the  mercy  of  Congress. 
We  promise  them  something,  but  we 
take  our  sweet  time  about  whether  we 
are  going  to  give  it  to  them. 

When  we  passed  the  last  supplemen- 
tal for  CCC  on  February  6,  I  said  then 
and  I  will  say  It  now:  It  is  highly  irre- 
sponsible of  Congress  not  to  provide 
this  money  In  a  timely  manner  and  to 
Inflict  on  the  farmer  this  incompre 
hensible  and  frustrating  experience. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  we  are 
not  busting  the  budget  here.  The  farm 
bill  that  we  passed  last  year  dictates 
the  amount  of  money  we  spend  on  o\a 
farm  programs.  This  appropriation 
merely  reimburses  the  CCC  for  its  net 
realized  losses.  The  money  has  already 
been  spent  and  accounted  for  In  the 
budget  process.  We  are  merely  reim- 
bursing the  CCC  for  the  money  they 
had  to  borrow  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  farm  program. 


Mr.  President,  the  $5  billion  we  are 
considering  today  will  keep  the  CCC 
active  at  least  until  the  end  of  June 
and  possibly  into  August.  It  is  difficult 
to  predict  because  we  do  not  know  how 
good  the  crop  will  be.  what  emergen- 
cies may  arise,  or  what  further 
changes  may  be  made  in  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  appropria- 
tion will  be  passed  forthwith,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  attempts  to  delay  Its 
adoption.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it.* 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  Is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  he  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  534). 
as  amended,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Presslkr)  ap 
pointed  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  Mattincly.  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
Bumpers,  and  Mr.  Harkin  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 

Affairs. 
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MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 
The  following  bill  was  held  at  the 
desk  pursuant  to  the  order  of  March  4, 
1986: 

H.R.  3614.  An  act  to  restrict  the  use  of 
Government  vehicles  for  transportation  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment between  their  residences  and 
places  of  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:44  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3168.  An  act  to  require  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
prepare  an  annual  report  consolidating  the 
available  daU  on  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  funds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  3614.  An  act  to  restrict  the  use  of 
Government  vehicles  for  transportation  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment between  their  residences  and 
places  of  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
amd  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  3168.  An  act  to  require  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
prepare  an  annual  report  consolidating  the 
available  daU  on  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  funds,  and  for  other  pur- 


EXECUTFVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2605.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1987  and  1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2606.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Atlantic 
Tuna  Convention  Act  of  1975  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-2607.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Deep 
Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources  act.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2608.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Weather 
Modification  Reporting  Act  of  1971,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2609.  A  communication  from  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  civilian  energy  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2610.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
quarterly  report  on  the  number  of  full-time 
permanent  employees  hired  and  promoted 
between  October  1  and  December  31,  1985; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-2611.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  progress  toward  implement- 
ing an  Office  of  Inspector  General  in  the 
Department  of  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2612.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  (Management), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  a  lateral 
entry  program  for  businessmen,  farmers, 
and   other   occupations   into   the   Foreign 


Services;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-3613.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  referendum  and  resubmission  of 
D.C.  Act  6-104  for  congressional  review;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2614.  A  communication  from  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Conunission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1985;  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2615.  A  communication  from  the 
acting  president  of  the  Inter-American 
Foundation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  foundation  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2616.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Legislative  and 
Public  Affairs,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  foundation  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2617.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Court,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  an  appropriate  retire- 
ment system  for  fixed  term  judicial  officers; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2618.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2619.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  AssUtant  Secretary  of  SUte  (Legisla- 
tive and  Intergovernmental  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Department  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2620.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Corporation  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2621.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
NASA  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1985;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2622.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2623.  A  conununication  from  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Officer.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Agency 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2624.  A  commimication  from  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Arts  and  Arti- 
facts Indemnity  Program  for  fiscal  year 
1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  98.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cirilo  Raagas 
CosU  and  Wilma  Raagas  CosU  (Rept.  No. 
99-243). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Therese 
Nyuwlr  Poupele  Kpoda  (Rept.  No.  99-244). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elga  Boull- 
liant-Unet  (Rept.  No.  99-245). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  257.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  Vo- 
Jislav  Rankovic,  Stanislaw  Rankovic,  hus- 
band and  wife;  and  William  Rankovic, 
Junior,  and  Natalie  Rankovic,  their  children 
(Rept.  No.  99-246). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  290.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 
and  Robert  Fossez  (Rept.  No.  99-247). 

S.  331.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panivong 
Norindr  and  Panisouk  Norindr  (Rept.  No. 
99-248). 

S.  332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ramzl  Sal- 
lomy  and  Marine  Sallomy  (Rept.  No.  99- 
249). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyong  Cha 
Kim  Kay  (Rept.  No.  99-250). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nabll  Yaldo 
(Rept.  No.  99-251). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mishleen 
Earle  (Rept.  No.  99-252). 

S.  462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Crisp,  Sean  Anthony  Crisp,  and  Andrea 
Leech  (Rept.  No.  99-253). 

S.  832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bassam  S. 
Belmany  (Rept.  No.  99-254). 

S.  1046.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Kok  Djen 
Su  and  Grace  Su,  husband  and  wife  (Rept. 
No.  99-255). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  ConMnittee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Richard  E.  Lyng.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
commltttee  of  the  Senate.) 


S.  2138.  A  bill  to  eiUblUh  a  National  Mar- 
keting Council  to  enable  the  United  SUtes 
fishing  Industry  to  esublish  a  coordinated 
program  of  research,  education,  and  promo- 
tion to  expand  markets  for  fisheries  prod- 
ucu.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 
8.  2139.  A  bill  to  provide  economic  support 
for  the  Agreement  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  require  certain  disclosures  at 
the  time  of  the  initial  application;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  UrtMUi 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Matsomaga,     Mr.     DcConciri,    Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Rockifellik): 
8.  2141.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  from  carrying  out 
certain  proposed  real  estate  transactions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
8.  2142.  A  bill  to  assure  the  proper  budget- 
ary treatment  of  credit  transactions  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
August  8,  1977. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  Mr.  Dole  (for 
himself,      Mrs.      KAsaEBAim.      Mr. 
Abdnor,     Mr.     Stmhs.     and     Mr. 
Kasten)): 
8.  2143.  A  bill  to  make  certain  improve- 
ments to  amendments  made  by  the  Pood  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985.  and  for  other  purposes; 
read  the  first  tUne. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr.  Boren, 
and  Mr.  Andrews): 
8.  2144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  credit  assistance  to 
certain  borrowers  of  loans  by  institutions  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
SJ.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1986,  as  "National  Birds 
of  Prey  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2138.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Fisheries  Marketing  Council  to  enable 
the  United  SUtes  fishing  industry  to 
establish  a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search, education,  and  promotion  to 
expand  markets  for  fisheries  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

national  nSHERIES  MARKETtNO  AND 
PROMOTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Seafood  Marketing  Council. 
The  Council  would  be  established  to 
conduct  marketing  research,  consumer 
education,  and  promotion  programs 
for  U.S.  fish  products.  This  effort  will 
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be  funded  exclusively  by  fees  collected 
from  foreign  fishing  operations  in  our 
200-inlle  waters.  Foreign  fishing  that 
has  occurred,  to  a  large  extent,  at  the 
expense  of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 
The  legislation  I'm  introducing  is  simi- 
lar to  the  seafood  markating  bill  I  in- 
troduced in  1983.  and  which  passed 
the  Senate  during  the  close  of  the 
98th  Congress. 

Congressional  establishment  of  mar- 
keting councils  for  food  commodities  is 
not  uncommon.  Agricultural  products 
have  long  benefited  from  such  market- 
ing boards.  Even  foreign  market  devel- 
opment has  been  an  important  appli- 
cation for  advertising  of  agricultural 
products.  Congress  has  also  authorized 
specific  promotion  programs  to  sup- 
port marketing  of  individual  food  com- 
modities. Prom  the  Egg  Research  and 
Consumer  Information  Act.  for  exam- 
ple, came  the  slogan  "the  incredible, 
edible  egg"  in  promotion  of  its  prod- 
uct. For  fish,  however,  there  exist  no 
such  marketing  mechanism. 

Like  other  food  commodities,  sea- 
food needs  effective  marketing.  With 
some  exceptions,  the  fishing  industry 
in  the  United  SUtes  is  made  up  of 
many  small  and  independent  compa- 
nies who  have  found  it  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  promote  their  product  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale.  There  have  been  sever- 
al State  and  regional  efforts  to  market 
fish  products,  most  notably  the  Alaska 
Seafood  Marketing  Institute  in  my 
SUte.  These  have  been  productive; 
however,  small  groups  operating  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  have  not  been 
able  to  influence  consumer  purchasing 
patterns  on  a  national  scale.  A  nation- 
al council  to  market  seafood  generical- 
ly  is  necessary  to  assure  that  seafood 
is  effectively  promoted. 

It  is  not  a  secret  that  seafood  prod- 
ucts do  not  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  overall  food  consumption  of  most 
Americans.  In  the  category  of  animal 
proteins,  fish  is  a  distant  third  behind 
red  meats  and  poultry.  There  is  obvi- 
ously room,  as  well  as  obvious  benefits, 
from  increased  consumption  of  fish 
products. 

Many  of  us  have  known  for  years  of 
the  health  attributes  of  eating  fish. 
Increasingly,  food  nutrition  research  is 
documenting  this  fact.  The  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine  published 
three  articles  in  May  1985  reporting 
the  special  benefits  to  human  health 
that  is  derived  from  the  consumption 
of  fish.  The  articles  indicate  that 
eating  seafood  significantly  reduces 
the  chances  of  coronary  heart  disease. 
Other  researchers  report  that  a  diet 
rich  in  fish  also  seems  to  be  important 
to  good  vision  and  brain  function,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  stages  of  human 
development.  Moreover,  studies  show 
Intake  of  fish  promotes  changes  in 
white  blood  cells  that  help  guard 
against  diseases.  Other  doctors  hy- 
pothesize that  even  the  risks  of  devel 
oping  some  cancers  may  be  reduced  by 


eating  seafood.  Education  programs  to 
inform  present  and  potential  consum- 
ers of  seafood's  nutritional  value  are 
valid  public  health  roles  for  the  Feder- 
al Govenunent. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is  crit- 
ical for  our  Nation's  fishing  industry. 
Complete  development  of  the  process- 
ing sector  will  take  aggressive  market- 
ing of  nontraditional  species  of  fish. 
Under  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act,  the 
United  States  has  jurisdiction  over  15 
to  20  percent  of  the  world's  fishery  re- 
sources. Since  passage  of  the  Magnu- 
son Act  in  1976,  domestic  fishermen 
have  greatly  increased  their  harvest 
from  our  200-mile  waters.  Despite  this 
remarkable  growth,  the  United  States 
still  faces  a  tremendous  challenge  to 
fully  utilize  our  fishery  resources.  For- 
eign fleets,  primarily  Japanese  and 
Korean,  caught  more  than  1  million 
metric  tons  of  fish  in  United  States 
waters  during  1985.  Moreover,  exclud- 
ing halibut,  over  90  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic harvest  of  groundfish  in  the 
North  Pacific  was  delivered  to  foreign 
floating  processors. 

Pull  domestic  utilization  of  our  fish- 
ery resources  would  mean  an  addition- 
al economic  contribution  of  several  bil- 
lion dollars  annually  to  our  country 
and  would  lower  the  overall  trade  defi- 
cit. American  processors  are  still  strug- 
gling to  break  into  these  nontradition- 
al fisheries,  largely  because  of  uncer- 
tain markets.  Foreign  markets,  for  ex- 
ample the  large  Japanese  market,  are 
often  closed  to  United  SUtes  proc- 
essed products  because  of  unconscion- 
able trade  barriers.  Expanding  ex- 
ports, as  well  as  increasing  fish  con- 
sumption at  home,  will  be  an  impor- 
tant function  of  the  National  Seafood 
Marketing  Council. 

Recently  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  passed  legislation  authorizing 
industry  establishment  of  regional  sea- 
food marketing  councils.  The  House  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  diligent 
work  on  this  issue.  My  bill  offers  a  dif- 
ferent approach.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  holding  hearings  to  explore  both 
proposals  and,  after  reviewing  all  op- 
tions, working  on  a  complete  package 
to  better  promote  American  seafood. 

In  conclusion.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2138 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Fisheries 
Marketing  and  Promotion  Act  of  1986". 

nifDIHGS 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  commercial  fishing  Industry  of  the 

United  SUtes  significantly  contributes  to 

the  national  economy,  and  could  make  a 

greater  contribution  if  fish  resources  within 


the  United  SUtes  Exclusive  Economic  Zone 
were  more  fully  utilized; 

(2)  the  commercial  fisheries  of  the  United 
SUtes  provide  significant  employment  In 
coasUl  areas  and  in  processing  and  distribu- 
tion centers; 

(3)  fish  contribute  an  important  nutrition- 
al component  to  the  American  diet; 

(4)  due  to  the  small  and  independent 
nature  of  the  fishing  Industry  and  the  re- 
gional diversification  of  harvesting  and  pro- 
duction, no  one  entity  in  the  fishing  indus- 
try is  capable  of  securing  the  level  of  effort 
necessary  to  provide  an  effective  generic 
marketing  program  for  fish; 

(5)  Federally  supported  development  pro- 
grams for  commercial  fisheries  are  unable 
to  meet  present  and  future  marketing 
needs; 

(6)  many  fish  species  are  underutilized  by 
the  United  SUtes  fishing  industry  because 
of  underdeveloped  markets;  and  , 

(7)  the  United  SUtes  fishing  industry  has 
the  potential  to  expand  greatly  its  contribu- 
tion to  IntersUte  and  foreign  commerce,  fa- 
vorably affecting  the  balance  of  trade. 

PORPOSE 

Sec.  3.  The  purjxxse  of  this  Act  is  to— 

(1)  strengthen  the  competitive  position  of 
the  United  States  commercial  fishing  indus- 
try in  the  domestic  and  International  mar- 
ketplace; 

(2)  encourage  the  development  and  utili- 
zation of  all  species  of  fish  available  for  har- 
vest by  the  United  SUtes  fishing  industry; 

(3)  encourage  the  utilization  of  domesti- 
cally-produced fish  through  enhancement 
of  markets,  promotion,  and  public  relations; 

(4)  help  the  United  SUtes  fishing  industry 
develop  methods  to  improve  quality  and  ef- 
ficiency In  the  marketplace; 

(5)  educate  and  Inform  consumers  on  the 
use  of  fish; 

(6)  develop  better  coordination  of  fisheries 
marketing  and  promotion  activities  with 
commercial  fisheries  research  and  develop- 
ment programs;  and 

(7)  educate  and  Inform  the  public  about 
the  nutritional  value  of  fish  in  the  diet. 

DEPINrrlONS 

Sic.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration; 

(2)  "Council"  means  the  National  Fisher- 
ies Marketing  Council  esUblished  in  section 
S  of  this  Act; 

(3)  "consumer  education"  means  actions 
undertaken  to  Inform  consumers  on  matters 
related  to  the  consumption  of  fish; 

(4)  "fish"  means  flnflsh.  moUusks,  crusU- 
ceans.  and  all  other  forms  of  marine  and 
freshwater  animal  life  used  for  human  con- 
sumption, and  products  derived  therefrom; 

(5)  "Fund"  means  the  Fisheries  Marketing 
Fund  esUblished  in  section  9  of  this  Act; 

(6)  "harvester"  means  any  individual  who 
Is  in  the  business  of  catching  fish  for  pur- 
poses of  sale; 

(7)  "Importer"  means  any  person  wno  Im- 
ports fish  Into  the  United  SUtes  from  an- 
other country  for  commercial  purposes; 

(8)  "marketer"  means  any  individual  who 
is  in  the  business  of  selling  fish  in  whole- 
sale, retail,  or  resUurant  trade,  but  whose 
primary  business  function  Is  not  the  proc- 
essing or  packaging  of  fish  In  preparation 
for  sale; 

(9)  "marketing  and  promotion"  means  an 
activity  aimed  at  encouraging  the  consump- 
tion of  fish  or  expanding  or  Rtalntaining 
commercial  markets  for  fish; 


(10)  "member"  means  any  person  serving 
on  the  Council; 

(11)  "person"  means  any  Individual,  group 
of  Individuals,  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, cooperative,  or  any  private  entity 
organized  or  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  any  SUte.  commonwealth, 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(12)  "processor"  means  any  individual  who 
is  in  the  business  of  receiving  or  otherwise 
acquiring  fish  from  a  harvester,  and  of  pre- 
paring or  packaging  such  fish  (including 
fish  of  the  processors  own  harvesting)  for 
sale; 

(13)  "receiver"  means  any  person  who  ac- 
quires fish  for  sale  directly  from  a  harvest- 
er. 

(14)  "researcher"  means  research  activi- 
ties related  to  the  marketing  of  fish;  and 

(15)  "United  SUtes"  means  the  several 
SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and 
any  other  territory,  possession,  or  common- 
wealth of  the  United  SUtes. 

ESTABLISHMElfT  OP  THE  If  ATIOHAL  nSHXRIES 
MARKETIIfG  COUNCIL 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  esUblished  the  Nation- 
al Fisheries  Marketing  Council. 

(bMI)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Administrator  (or  the  Administrators 
designee),  who  shall  be  a  nonvoting 
member,  and  fifteen  voting  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator. 

(2)  Nominations  for  appointees  shall  be 
submitted  In  a  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  be  comprised  of  re- 
gional represenUtion  from  the  Northeast. 
Southeast.  Pacific,  and  Alaska  regions.  The 
Northeast  region  shall  consist  of  the  SUtes 
of  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  New  York.  New 
Jersey.  Delaware.  Pennsylvania.  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  The  Southeast  region  shall 
consist  of  the  SUtes  of  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Florida.  Alabama. 
Mississippi.  Louisiana  and  Texas,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Pacific  region 
shall  consist  of  the  SUtes  of  Idaho.  Wash- 
ington. Oregon.  California,  and  Hawaii,  the 
territories  of  Guam  and  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  The  Alaska  region  shall 
consist  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska. 

(dHl)  The  voting  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be- 

(A)  three  members  who  reside  In  or  do 
substantial  fishing  Industry  business  in  the 
Northeast  region; 

(B)  three  members  who  reside  In  or  do 
substantial  fishing  Industry  business  in  the 
Southeast  region: 

(C)  three  members  who  reside  In  or  do 
substantial  fishing  Industry  business  In  the 
Pacific  region; 

(D)  three  members  who  reside  In  or  do 
substantial  fishing  Industry  business  In  the 
Alaska  region; 

(E)  one  member-at-large  from  an  orga- 
nized labor  union,  with  demonstrated  exper- 
tise In  the  United  SUtes  fishing  industry; 
and 

(F)  one  member-at-large  with  demonstrat- 
ed expertise  In  fresh-water  and  Inland  com- 
mercial fisheries. 

(2)  Of  the  members  appointed  pursuant  to 
each  of  paragraphs  (1)  (A)  through  (D)  of 
this  subsection,  one  shall  be  a  harvester, 
one  shall  be  a  procesaoT.  and  one  shall  be  a 
marketer. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  5  years.  A  vacancy  In 


the  Council  shall  not  affect  its  ability  to 
function.  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  a 
new  member  within  sixty  days  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  an  unexpired  term.  Any  member 
may  remain  on  the  Council  beyond  that 
member's  term  until  a  successor  Is  appoint- 
ed. 

(f)  The  Council  shall  annually  elect  a 
Chairman  by  a  majority  of  those  voting.  If  a 
quorum  is  present.  Eleven  members  of  the 
Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(g)  The  Council  shall  first  meet  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  shall  be  reim- 
bursed In  accordance  with  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  for  reasonable 
travel  cosU  and  expenses  Incurred  In  per- 
forming their  duties  as  members  of  the 
CoimcU. 

PUKCnONS  AND  DtmCS  or  THE  COUNCIL 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Council  shall— 

( 1 )  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Administra- 
tor, for  the  Administrators  review  and  ap- 
proval, an  annual  marketing  and  promotion 
plan  which  contains  descriptions  of  con- 
sumer education,  research,  and  other  mar- 
keting and  promotion  activities  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  the  following  year, 

(2)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Administra- 
tor, for  the  Administrator's  review  and  ap- 
proval, an  annual  budget  of  the  anticipated 
expenses  and  disbursemenU  of  the  Council, 
including  probable  costs  of  consumer  educa- 
tion, research,  and  other  marketing  and  pro- 
motion plans  or  projecU; 

(3)  maintain  accounting  records  of  the  re- 
ceipt and  disbursement  of  all  fimds  entrust- 
ed to  the  Council; 

(4)  malnUln  such  books  and  records  as 
the  Administrator  determines  appropriate; 
and 

(5)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Administra- 
tor from  time  to  time  such  reports  or  pro- 
posals as  the  Administrator  or  the  Council 
determines  appropriate  for  furthering  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  annual  marketing  and  promotion 
plan  shall  be  directed  to— 

(1)  Increasing  the  general  demand  for  fish; 

(2)  encouraging,  expanding,  or  Improving 
the  marketing  and  promotion  and  utiliza- 
tion of  fish;  and 

(3)  improving  the  dissemination  of  daU 
collected  by  consumer  education,  research, 
and  other  marketing  and  promotion  activi- 
ties. 

(c)  Consumer  education  and  other  market- 
ing and  promotion  activities  of  the  Council 
shall  contain  no  reference  to  a  private 
brand  or  trade  name  and  shall  avoid  use  of 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  behalf  of  fish 
or  with  respect  to  the  quality,  value,  or  use 
of  any  competing  product  or  group  of  prod- 
ucts. 

(d)  The  Council  may  employ  and  deter- 
mine the  salary  of  an  executive  director,  but 
such  salary  shall  not  exceed  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  Level  6.  The  executive  director 
shall  have  demonstrated  expertise  In  the 
marketing  and  promotion  of  food  producto 
and  may.  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council,  select  and  employ  ad- 
ditional staff  as  necessary. 

(e)  The  Council  may  enter  into  agree- 
menu  to  develop  and  carry  out  activities  au- 
thorized under  this  Act. 

DtniBS  or  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Sic.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall— 


(1)  review  and  approve  the  annual  market- 
ing and  promotion  plan  and  budget  within 
sixty  days  after  submission  by  the  Council: 

(2)  administer  the  Fund  and  withdraw 
from  the  Fund  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  Council  s  approved  market- 
ing and  promotion  plan  and  budget: 

(3)  promulgate  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this 
Act; 

(4)  provide  such  administrative  assistance 
as  the  Council  may  require  for  purposes  of 
lU  initial  organization  and  operation;  and 

(5)  make  all  appointments  to  the  Council 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

VOLUNTARY  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  may  make  voluntary 
payments  to  assist  the  Council  to  carry  out 
its  annual  marketing  and  promotion  plan 
and  annual  budget.  The  Administrator  shall 
deposit  such  paymenU  into  the  Fund. 

ESTABUSHMENT  OP  MARKETING  PtHTD 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  Is  esUblished  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  Fisheries 
Marketing  Fund.  The  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator  and  the  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  to 
carry  out  the  annual  marketing  and  promo- 
tion plan  and  annual  budget  of  the  Council 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Fund— 

(1)  subject  to  appropriations,  from  the 
fisheries  loan  fund  established  in  section 
4(c)  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1958  (16 
U.S.C.  742c(c»— 

(A)  110.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1986; 

(B)  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(C)  tS.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1988;  and 

(D)  $5,000,000  for  flacal  year  1989: 

(2)  paymenu  made  voluntarily  pursuant 
to  section  8  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  revenues  received  from  investmenU 
made  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Sums  In  the  Fund  that  are  not  current- 
ly needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fund  shall 
be  kept  on  deposit  In  appropriate  Interest- 
bearing  accounU  that  shall  be  esUblished 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  invest- 
ed in  obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  by.  the 
United  SUtes.  Any  revenue  accruing  from 
such  deposits  and  investments  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Fund. 

(d)  Sums  In  the  Fund  shall  be  expended 
without  further  appropriations  and  without 
fiscal  year  llmlUtlons. 

REPORT 

Sec.  10.  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  March  1.  1989.  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Imple- 
menUtion  of  this  Act  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (by  request): 
S.  2139.  A  bill  to  provide  economic 
support  for  the  Agreement  Between 
the  Government  of  Ireland  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

NORTHERN  IRELAND  AND  IRELAND  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  intrcxluce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  economic  sup- 
port for  the  Agreement  Between  the 
Government  of  Ireland  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  President  and  I  am 
introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  Mes- 
sage from  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress dated  March  4.  1986. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2139 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITIX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Northern  Ireland  and  Ireland  Assistance 
Act  of  1986". 

STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Agree- 
ment Between  the  Government  of  Ireland 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom dated  November  15.  1985.  is  a  clear 
demonstration  of  British  and  Irish  determi- 
nation to  make  progress  concerning  the 
complex  situation  in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
Congress  strongly  supports  the  Agreement 
reached  by  these  two  governments  and  is 
particularly  encouraged  that  these  two 
neighbors,  faithful  friends  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  joined  together  to 
rebuild  a  land  that  has  too  often  been  the 
scene  of  economic  and  human  misery.  In 
recognition  of  our  ties  of  lunship.  history, 
and  commitment  to  democratic  values,  the 
Congress  believes  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  participate  in  this  renewed  commit- 
ment to  social  and  economic  progress  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  affected  areas  of  the 
Republic  of  Ireland.  To  that  end.  the  Con- 
gress finds  that  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1990.  $250,000,000  of  development  and 
economic  resources  and  authority  available 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
should  be  used  to  provide  support  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Agreement,  which 
will  be  implemented  through  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Conference  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Intergovernmental  Council  and  other  ap- 
propriate agencies. 

PROVISION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  addition  to  other  authorities 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  or  any  other  Act,  the  following  au- 
thorities may  be  used  to  provide  support 
and  assistance  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  2  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Section  108  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (regarding  the  Private  Sector 
Revolving  Fund): 

(2)  Section  221  through  223  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (regarding  the  Hous- 
ing Guaranty  Program): 

(3)  Title  rV  of  Chapter  2  of  Part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (regarding 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion) without  regard  to  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  clause  (2)  of  section  231  of  that 
Act:  and 
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(4)  Section  661  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (regarding  the  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Program). 

(b)  Assistance  made  available  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be  provided, 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  this  Act, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $20,000,000  to  carry  out  such 
provisions  with  respect  to  Northern  Ireland 
and  affected  areas  in  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land. 

Section-by-Sbction  Analyses 
The  bill,  the  "Northern  Ireland  and  Ire- 
land Assistance  Act  of  1986".  expresses  Con- 
gressional support  for  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Government  of  Ireland  on 
November  15.  1985.  which  provides  the 
promise  of  peace  for  the  people  of  the  area 
and  commits  those  governments  to  a  pro- 
gram to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  Northern  Ireland  and  affected  areas  of 
the  Republic  of  Ireland.  Section  2  of  the  bill 
sets  forth  a  finding  by  the  Congress  that 
there  should  be  a  five-year  program  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  support  of  that  commit- 
ment, and  that  $250,000,000  of  development 
and  economic  assistance  resources  and  au- 
thority should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Section  3  authorizes  use  of  AIDs  Private 
Sector  Revolving  Fund,  the  Housing  Guar- 
anty Program,  activities  of  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation,  and  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program  as  programs  that 
could  be  used  to  provide  economic  assist- 
ance to  Northern  Ireland  and  Ireland.  Eco- 
nomic aid  appropriations  and  Export- 
Import  Bank  support  for  U.S.  export  sales 
to  this  area  are  also  contemplated  to  meet 
this  commitment.  The  actual  amounts  made 
available  through  each  of  the  programs 
during  the  five  year  period  will  depend  on 
future  authorized  levels  of  activity  for  each 
program  and  the  number,  size,  and  types  of 
projects  that  are  generated.  Section  3(b) 
permits  assistance  authorized  to  carry  out 
this  Act  to  be  used  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  This  is  not  intended 
to  affect  the  total  amount  of  resources  or 
credit  authority  available  for  the  programs 
from  which  assistance  will  be  provided. 

In  addition  to  these  programs.  Develop- 
ment and  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF)  as- 
sistance may  also  be  provided.  An  additional 
$20  million  of  previously  authorized  Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund  assistance  will  be  re- 
quested as  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
FY  1986.  Section  4  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $20  mUlion  of  ESF  funds  for  FY 
1987. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress  proposed  legislation,  enti- 
tled the  "Northern  Ireland  and  Ireland  As- 
sistance Act  of  1986."  to  provide  support  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  Anglo-Irish  Agree- 
ment on  Northern  Ireland. 

This  legislative  proposal  calls  for  a  five- 
year  program  of  $250,000,000  that  would  be 
taken  from  a  number  of  existing  economic 
programs  including  Housing  Guarantees 
and  the  Private  Sector  Revolving  Fund, 
which  are  administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  investment 
insurance  program  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporaton.  and  the  Trade  and 
Development  Program. 


In  addition,  the  authorization  of  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  Economic  Support  Fund  for 
1987  is  proposed,  which  will  be  within  the 
total  amount  for  that  fund  currently  re- 
quested in  the  1987  Budget.  This  would  pro- 
vide a  cash  contribution  to  an  international 
economic  development  fund  for  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Intergovern- 
mental Council.  A  supplemental  appropria- 
tion request  for  1986  for  an  initial  contribu- 
tion to  this  Anglo-Irish  fund  is  concurrently 
being  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  without  delay 
on  this  important  legislation.  I  am  confident 
our  efforts,  together  with  those  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ire- 
land, win  help  to  promote  economic  and 
social  development  in  Ireland,  thereby  con- 
structing a  durable  framework  that  would 
provide  a  promise  of  peace  for  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  Hodse.  March  4,  1986.^ 


By  Mr.  EKDDD: 
S.  2140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  require  certain  disclo- 
sures at  the  time  of  initial  application; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

CERTAIN  DISCLOSURES  ON  SOLICITATION  OP 
CREDIT  CARDS 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
require  credit  card  issuers  to  disclose 
the  relevant  terms  and  conditions  for 
use  of  their  cards  in  all  solicitations  to 
consumers. 

Today,  the  only  thing  you  need  to 
own  in  order  to  receive  a  constant 
flood  of  solicitations  for  credit  cards  is 
a  mailbox.  Weekly,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans receive  tempting  offers  of  preap- 
proved  lines  of  credit.  Unfortunately, 
too  often  the  solicitations  do  not  tell 
the  consimier  what  the  real  costs  of 
the  card  will  be.  Sometimes  the  letter 
will  tell  you  what  the  annual  fee  or 
the  annual  percentage  rate  [APR]  on 
unpaid  balances  will  be.  Sometimes 
the  letter  will  tell  you  how  long  you 
have  to  pay  off  the  balance  in  order  to 
avoid  a  finance  charge  and  sometimes 
they  will  even  tell  you  the  basis  for 
calculating  the  finance  charge.  But 
almost  never  will  they  tell  you  all  this 
information.  And,  by  law.  they  don't 
have  to— until  they  actually  send  you 
the  card. 

Obviously  the  key  time  for  the  con- 
sumer to  have  this  information  is 
when  the  card  company  is  soliciting 
his  or  her  application.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would  assure  that 
the  card  issuers  make  this  informa- 
tion—the APR.  any  annual  fee  or 
transaction  charge,  the  length  of  any 
grace  period,  and  the  method  for  cal- 
culating the  balance  on  which  the  fi- 
nance charge  is  computed— available 
to  the  consumer  in  intelligible  lan- 
guage at  the  time  of  solicitation. 

The  bill  reflects  perhaps  the  one 
area  of  consensus  that  came  out  of  the 
January  28  hearing  of  the  Banking 
Committee's     Financial     Institutions 


and  Consimier  Affairs  Subcommittee. 
The  hearing  was  held  in  response  to 
an  apparent  lack  of  price  competition 
in  credit  card  interest  rates.  The  sub- 
committee was  considering  two  bills,  S. 
1603,  introduced  by  Senator  Hawkins, 
and  S.  1922,  introduced  by  Senator 
D'Amato,  both  of  which  would  impose 
an  indexed  Federal  interest  rate  ceil- 
ing on  credit  cards. 

The  hearing  demonstrated  that  this 
is  a  complicated  matter.  On  the  one 
hand,  bank  profits  are  higher  on 
credit  cards  than  they  are  on  any 
other  form  of  loans.  On  the  other 
hand,  bank  profits  on  credit  cards  over 
the  past  10  years  are  lower  than  they 
are  on  other  loans.  Similarly,  the  five 
largest  bank  providers  of  credit  cards 
have  an  interest  rate  cluster  that 
would  make  the  most  accurate  rifle- 
man proud,  but  the  sixth  largest  just 
reduced  Its  rate  by  2  percent,  or  some 
10  percent.  Moreover,  a  number  of 
smaller  banks  are  offering  rates  as  low 
as  10.5  percent. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  apparent  in- 
crease in  price  competition  is  not  to- 
tally beneficial  to  the  consumer, 
absent  further  information.  For  exam- 
ple, the  bank  that  has  a  10.5  percent 
APR  has  a  $36  annual  fee.  Further- 
more, some  of  the  banks  with  low 
APR's  have  no  grace  periods,  so  the 
person  who  regularly  pays  off  the  bal- 
ance within  30  days  would  be  better 
off  with  a  card  that  had  a  higher  in- 
terest rate  but  a  30-day  grace  period. 

In  sum.  the  one  thing  that  is  abun- 
dantly clear  in  this  area  is  that  con- 
stmiers  lack  adequate  information  to 
make  informed  purchases  of  credit 
cards.  Absent  such  information,  the 
marketplace  cannot  operate  efficiently 
and  competitively.  I  believe  that  the 
recent  newspaper  articles  have  helped 
spur  some  price  competition  and  I  be- 
lieve that  enactment  of  my  bill  will 
further  enhance  such  competition. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  action 
on  this  legislation  and  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2140 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 127  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  (18 
U.S.C.  1637)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  A  card  issuer  shall  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously disclose  either  on  initial  applica- 
tions for  a  credit  card  or  on  materials  ac- 
companying those  applications— 

"(1)  the  annual  percentage  rate  applicable 
to  extensions  of  credit  by  means  of  that 
credit  card  or.  In  the  case  of  an  extension  of 
credit  subject  to  a  variable  rate,  the  means 
for  determining  that  rate: 

•(2)  any  annual  or  other  fee  Imposed  for 
the  issuance  or  use  of  that  credit  card; 

"(3)  the  date  by  which  or  the  period  (if 
any)  within  which  payment  must  be  made 
to  avoid  additional  finance  charges,  except 


that  the  creditor  may.  at  his  election  and 
without  disclosure,  impose  no  such  addition- 
al finance  charge  if  payment  is  received 
after  such  date  or  the  termination  of  such 
period:  and 

"(4)  a  sutement  of  how  the  balance  on 
which  the  finance  charge  is  computed  is  de- 
termined. 

The  Board  shall  monitor  disclosures  under 
this  subsection  to  assure  that  they  are  clear, 
conspicuous,  and  accurate.".* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self,     Mr.      Matsunaga.      Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller): 
S.  2141.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  from  car- 
rying out  certain  proposed  real  estate 
transactions:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


PROHIBITING  PROPOSED  EXCESSING  OP  VA 
PROPERTY  IN  SOtTTHERN  CALIPORNIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am 
today  introducing,  for  myself  and  the 
Senators  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
waga],  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini  ]. 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  and  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  all  of  whom 
also  serve  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  S.  2141,  a  measure  to  pro- 
hibit the  Veterans'  Administration 
from  declaring  as  excess  several  par- 
cels of  land  at  VA  medical  centers  in 
southern  California  and  thereby  per- 
mitting the  property  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion [GSA]  under  Government-wide 
disposal  guidelines. 

On  February  5,  the  VA's  acting  Ad- 
ministrator, Everett  Alvarez,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section 
5022(a)(2)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  advised  the  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House,  of  the  VA's  intention  'to  de- 
clare as  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  certain  land  and 
improvements  at  the  VA  Medical 
Center,  West  Los  Angeles,  approxi- 
mately 109  acres,  and  the  VA  Medical 
Center,  Sepulveda,  approximately  46 
acres."  The  VA  noted  that  GSA  esti- 
mates that  $360  million  in  revenues 
will  be  generated  by  the  disposal  of 
this  acreage  and  this  amount  is  re- 
flected as  savings  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1987  budget. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section 
5022(a)(2)  of  title  38,  VA  land  cannot 
be  transferred  during  the  180-day 
period  following  notice  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committees  of  the  plan  to 
dispose  of  It.  Since  notice  was  given  re- 
garding these  properties  on  February 
5,  the  land  may  be  declared  excess  on 
August  4  unless  Congress  has  by  then 
enacted  legislation  prohibiting  the  ex- 
cess  ins* 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  for  the 
excessing    and    disposal    of    this   VA 


property  is  a  bad  Idea  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

First,  it  is  a  phoney  budget  reduc- 
tion as  to  fiscal  year  1987.  Even  if  the 
Government's  title  to  the  property 
were  free  and  clear— which,  as  I  will 
explain,  it  is  not— and  the  GSA  were 
free  to  bring  disposal  processes  now. 
experience  demonstrates  that  It  would 
take  at  least  2  to  3  years  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  consumate  a  sale  of  the 
property. 

Second,  however,  as  I  noted,  the 
land  cannot  be  declared  excess  to  the 
VA's  needs  before  August  4  and  the 
Government's  title  to  the  portions  of 
the  land  in  question  at  the  VAMC  In 
West  Los  Angeles  Is  not  free  and  clear. 
According  to  the  VAs  General  Coun- 
sel, the  Government's  title  to  the  West 
Los  Angeles  land  has  a  cloud  on  It  that 
will  depress  the  market  price  greatly 
unless  and  imtil  It  Is  removed.  Litiga- 
tion to  clear  up  the  Government's  title 
could  take  years  since  the  heirs— ap- 
parently more  than  150  of  them— of 
the  donors  of  the  land  have  publicly 
stated  their  opposition  to  a  sale. 

Much  of  the  land  at  the  West  Los 
Angeles  VAMC  was  deeded  in  1888  to 
the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Vol- 
unteer Soldiers— a  predecessor  of  the 
VA— on  the  express  written  condition 
that  It  be  used  for  a  branch  of  the 
home.  The  VA  General  Counsel  ren- 
dered an  opinion  on  December  30, 
1985,  concluding  that,  despite  the  deed 
condition,  the  land  may  be  legally  dis- 
posed of.  However,  he  noted  that  suffi- 
cient unceruinty  exists  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  deed  condition  as  to  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  market  the 
land,  especially  since  the  heirs  of  the 
grsintors  have  made  It  known  that 
they  are  prepared  to  sue  to  try  to  get 
the  land  back  If  the  VA  sells  It.  Thus, 
he  recommended  that  the  Attorney 
General  be  requested  to  file  suit  to 
obtain  a  Judicial  declaration  removing 
any  cloud  from  the  VA's  title  to  the 
land.  In  either  case,  the  ensuing  litiga- 
tion could  drag  on  in  the  courts  for 
years. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  VA  believes  It  needs 
the  land  and  OMB  is  forcing  the  VA  to 
give  it  up  to  be  sold  off.  The  GSA 
survey  on  which  the  proposed  excess- 
ing is  based  was  completed  more  than 
3  years  ago.  yet  was  made  available  to 
the  VA  only  In  January  of  this  year 
when  the  proposed  excessing  was 
forced  on  the  VA  by  OMB  in  connec- 
tion with  negotiations  surrounding  the 
agency's  fiscal  year  1987  budget. 
Indeed,  at  the  February  6  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee's  hearing  on 
the  VA's  fiscal  year  1987  budget. 
Acting  VA  Administrator  Alvarez  Indi- 
cated that  he  agreed  with  that  com- 
mittee's chairman's  statements  In  op- 
position to  the  excessing  of  these 
lands. 
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The  land  gives  the  VA  latitude  for 
possible  expansion  in  the  future.  In 
the  case  of  the  West  Los  Angeles 
VAMC,  the  land  could  be  used  for  the 
expansion  of  the  adjacent  national 
cemetery,  which  is  closed  to  new  bur- 
ials, and  the  relocation  onto  VA  land 
of  the  VA's  regional  office  thereby 
avoiding  the  rent— about  $4  million 
per  year— the  VA  Los  Angeles  regional 
office,  located  in  the  nearby  Federal 
Building  pays  to  GSA.  In  the  cases  of 
both  VAMC's,  the  land  also  provides  a 
necessary  buffer  zone  between  the 
medical  facilities  and  surrounding 
communities.  In  addition,  it  may  be 
possible  to  devise  a  plan  under  which 
the  land  could  be  temporarily  used  for 
other  purposes,  with  the  VA  develop- 
ing leasing  or  sharing  plans  for  such 
temporary  use,  retaining  title,  and  col- 
lecting revenues. 

Fourth.  Mr.  President,  is  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  community  to  the  excess- 
ing  and  sale  of  the  property.  The 
neighbors,  quite  properly,  strongly 
oppose  the  congestion  and  disruption 
from  the  resulting  construction  and 
development.  All  the  major  veterans 
organizations  have  expressed  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal. 

Fifth,  there  are  a  number  of  fac- 
tors—in addition  to  the  problems  with 
the  deed— that,  at  the  present  time, 
could  prevent  the  property  from  being 
sold  at  a  fair  market  price  and  thereby 
prevent  the  Government  from  realiz- 
ing maximum  proceeds  from  any  dis- 
position of  the  property.  These  in- 
clude a  current  moratorium  on  new 
access  cuts  into  Wilshire  Boulevard  in 
West  Los  Angeles  which  would  neces- 
sarily restrict  the  use  of  the  land  by  a 
developer.  In  addition,  on  one  of  the 
parcels  of  land  in  West  Los  Angeles, 
several  structures— including  one  built 
in  1906— could  conceivably  oe  desig- 
nated as  historic  buildings,  thus  im- 
peding new  development  and  effective 
use  of  the  property.  In  the  case  of  the 
land  at  Supulveda.  there  are  existing 
leases  with  city  and  civic  organizations 
that  encumber  the  land. 

Sixth.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
strongly  that  not  all  land,  especially 
not  all  land  in  already  high  density 
areas  in  and  around  residential  neigh- 
borhoods, should  be  developed.  The 
lands  in  question  constitute  important 
open  spaces  and  buffer  areas  for  the 
communities  involved. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  note  my 
very  strong  contention  that,  if  any 
sales  were  to  occur,  the  proceeds 
should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  vet- 
erans, not  the  U.S.  Treasury,  especial- 
ly in  the  case  of  the  West  Los  Angeles 
land  which  was  deeded  to  the  VA's 
predecessor  agency  expressly  for  the 
use  of  veterans. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  this 
issue  may  appear  to  be  solely  a  Cali- 
fornia issue  and  that  some  Senators 
may  be  tempted  to  dismiss  it  as  a  local 
matter.  However,  it  is  far  from  that. 


OMB  is  not  following  the  law  here.  In 
1983.  Congress  expressly  changed  the 
law  as  to  VA  land  so  that  the  Adminis- 
trator, not  GSA  or  OMB,  would  have 
the  final  word  in  determining  whether 
land  is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  carrying  out  its 
functions.  In  this  case.  OMB  has  sub- 
stituted its  judgment  for  the  head  of 
the  VA's. 

Major  national  veterans'  organiza- 
tion—the American  Legion,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  and  the  Par- 
alyzed Veterans  of  America— have 
spoken  out  in  opposition  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal.  On  the  House 
side,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs— Mr. 
Montgomery— together  with  the 
chairman  of  that  Committee's  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Health  and  Hospitals- 
Mr.  Edgar— have  introduced  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  4204,  to  accomplish  the 
same  objective  as  my  bill.  Neither  of 
these  gentleman  represent  California. 

The  OMB- forced  proposal  to  excess 
this  property— at  the  expense  of  our 
Nation's  veterans— solely  to  achieve  an 
artificial  budget  reduction  is  short- 
sighted and  ill-advised.  For  the  VA  or 
any  Federal  agency  to  be  required— 
against  its  better  judgment— to  dispose 
of  valuable  resources  is  simply  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  measure  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  together  with  the  VA 
General  Counsel's  December  30,  1985. 
opinion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2141 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  not 
declare  as  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  or  otherwise  take  any 
action  to  dispose  of.  the  land  and  improve- 
ments at  the  Veterans'  Administration  Med- 
ical Center,  West  Los  Angeles.  California 
(consisting  of  approximately  109  acres),  and 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center,  Sepulveda.  California  (consisting  of 
approximately  46  acres),  described  in  letters 
dated  February  5.  1986  (and  enclosed  maps), 
from  the  Administrator  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
section  5022(aK2)  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

Title  to  Land  Occtipied  by  Wadsworth 
VAMC 

1.  We  have  been  asked  for  an  opinion  on 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  dispose  of 
all  or  part  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  the 
Wadsworth  VA  Medical  Center,  Los  Ange- 
les, California. 

2.  The  land  in  question,  which  consists  of 
approximately  300  acres,  was  conveyed  to 
the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers  (NHDVS)  on  March  3,  1888,  by 
John  P.  Jones  and  Arcadia  B.  deBaker.  The 
deed  recites  that  Jones  and  deBaker  granted 
the  land  "in  consideration  that  .  .  . 
(NHDVS)  should  locate,  establish,  construct 


and  permanently  maintain  a  branch  of  said 
National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Sol- 
diers .  .  .  ."  The  habendum  clause  further 
states  that  NHDVS  shall  have  and  hold 
such  land  forever  "for  the  purpose  of  such 
branch  Home  ...  to  be  thereon  so  locat- 
ed ..  .  and  permanently  maintained."  The 
VA  is  the  successor  to  NHDVS.  iSer.  38 
U.S.C.  (  5013). 

3.  The  law  of  real  property  generally  rec- 
ognizes that  land  may  be  conveyed  on  the 
condition  that  a  certain  use  either  will  or 
will  not  be  made  of  such  land.  Depending 
upon  how  the  conveyance  was  expressed, 
the  grantor  (and  his  heirs)  may  retain  a 
future  reversionary  Interest  in  the  land  in 
the  event  the  condition  is  broken.  California 
law  generally  recognizes  such  reversionary 
Interests.  See:  30  Cal.  Jur.,  Estates,  {$  37-41. 

4.  The  proper  construction  of  the  Jones- 
deBaker  deed  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  during  the  past  approximately  20 
years.  In  1967  this  office  concluded  that,  in 
view  of  the  language  contained  in  the  Jones- 
deBaker  deed,  the  United  SUtes  could  not 
transfer  the  land  in  question  "without 
danger  to  the  Government's  interests."  On 
February  5.  1968,  in  response  to  an  Inquiry 
from  VA.  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
advised  VA  that  "title  to  the  subject  land 
was  vested  in  the  United  SUtes  in  fee 
simple  ....  Therefore,  it  would  appear  that 
no  title  obstacle  would  preclude  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  from  disposing  of  the 
reservation,  in  whole  or  in  part  .  .  .  ."  More 
recently,  in  1982,  an  attorney  in  VA's  Los 
Angeles  office  prepared  a  draft  opinion  con- 
cluding that  the  questioned  language  in  the 
Jones-deBaker  deed  was  merely  a  personal 
covenant  which  did  not  create  any  future 
interest  in  the  grantors  or  their  heirs. 

5.  We  have  recently  reviewed  the  Jones- 
deBaker  deed  and  attempted  to  survey  the 
law  of  California  as  may  be  relevant  tx>  this 
matter.  We  believe  the  answer  is  far  from 
clear.  First,  we  note  that  the  1968  opinion 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  does  not  dis- 
cuss the  specific  language  in  the  deed  or  ap- 
plicable California  law.  Rather,  it  simply 
concludes  that  the  United  SUtes  has  fee 
simple  title.  This  conclusion  is  of  little  help, 
since  under  California  law  a  grantee  of  an 
esUte  on  condition  subsequent  takes  the 
entire  esUte  of  the  grantor.  Unless  the 
grantee  breaches  the  condition,  he  is  in  the 
same  position  as  an  owner  in  fee  simple  ab- 
solute. ShulU  V.  Boers,  245  P.2d  334  (Cal. 
Dist.  Ct.  App.  1952). 

6.  Under  California  law,  no  particular 
form  of  expression  is  required  to  create  an 
esUte  on  condition  subsequent.  Rather, 
"apt  and  appropriate  language"  clearly 
showing  the  intent  of  the  parties  is  all  that 
is  required.  Shidtz,  30  Cal.  Jur.,  E^sUtes, 
S  39.  Courts  construing  such  deeds,  however, 
should,  whenever  reasonably  possible,  inter- 
pret restrictive  language  in  a  deed  as  a  cov- 
enant rather  than  a  condition  subsequent, 
as  forfeitures  are  not  favored  in  law.  Savan- 
na School  District  of  Orange  Co.  v.  McLeod, 
290  P.2d  593  (Cal.  Dist.  Ct.  App.  1955). 

7.  Thus,  while  we  believe  a  case  can  be 
made  for  the  position  that  the  Govenunent 
is  free  to  dispose  of  the  Wadsworth  proper^ 
ty,  the  interpreUtlon  that  the  courts  wU^ 
place  on  the  Jones-deBaker  deed  is  far  from 
certain.  We  understand  that  the  heirs  of 
Jones  and  deBaker  have  retained  legal  coun- 
sel, and  are  prepared  to  litigate  any  disposi- 
tion of  the  property  which  appears  contrary 
to  the  intent  of  the  original  grant. 

8.  At  this  p>oint,  practical  considerations 
are  more  relevant  than  legal  technicalities. 
The  language  in  the  Jones-deBaker  deed 


could  no  doubt  raise  questions  in  the  mind 
of  an  attorney  examining  title  on  behalf  of 
a  prospective  purchaser  of  the  Wadsworth 
site.  A  seller  of  real  property  has  a  duty  to 
disclose  adverse  claims  known  to  him.  Thus 
the  Government  would  have  to  disclose  the 
claim  by  the  Jones-deBaker  heirs  to  any 
prospective  purchaser.  Accordingly,  anyone 
interested  in  this  land  would  quickly  realize 
he  was,  in  effect,  purchasing  a  lawsuit.  This 
would  make  the  sale  of  this  land  almost  im- 
possible until  the  claims  of  the  heirs  were 
resolved.  Such  resolution  would  likely  take 
several  years.  Although  it  may  be  possible 
for  the  Government  to  quitclaim  the  prop- 
erty to  a  speculator  who  was  willing  to 
assume  the  risk  of  any  claim  by  the  heirs, 
such  sale  would  be  at  a  fraction  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land. 

9.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  is  empowered  to  institute  action  in 
Federal  District  Court,  if  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  President,  to  attempt  to  extinguish 
any  adverse  claims  to  land  previously 
deeded  to  NHDVS.  38  U.S.C.  i  5013.  If  It  Is 
determined  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  dispose  of  part  of  the 
Wadsworth  site,  action  should  be  initiated 
to  have  the  White  House  request  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  file  suit  to  quiet  the 
claims  of  the  Jones-deBaker  heirs.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  court  calendar,  and  how  far 
the  heirs  or  the  Government  wish  to  appeal 
any  adverse  rulings,  final  resolution  will  no 
doubt  take  several  years,  unless  the  heirs 
are  willing  to  accept  a  settlement. 

10.  We  would  further  note  that  prior  to 
any  report  of  excess  to  GSA.  the  Adminis- 
trator must  report  to  the  Congressional 
Committees  on  Veterans"  Affairs  any  land 
transaction,  including  excessing,  which  In- 
volves property  with  an  estimated  value  ex- 
ceeding $50,000.  38  U.S.C.  S  5022(a)(2)(A)  & 
(B).  Under  this  statute.  VA  may  not  enter 
into  any  such  transaction  until  after  the  ex- 
piration of  180  days  from  the  date  the 
report  is  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

11.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
office  that  the  questioned  language  in  the 
Jones-deBaker  deed  is  a  covenant  rather 
than  a  condition  subsequent,  and  that  the 
Government  is  free  to  dispose  of  the  land. 
Notwithstanding  our  belief,  however, 
enough  uncerUinty  remains  over  the  proper 
construction  of  the  deed  as  to  make  market- 
ing this  land  extremely  difficult.  Moreover, 
any  attempted  disposition  would  likely 
result  in  litigation.  We  therefore  believe 
that.  If  a  decision  is  made  to  declare  this 
property  surplus,  the  Attorney  General 
should  be  requested  to  file  suit  under  38 
U.S.C.  i  5013  to  quiet  title  to  this  property. 
Appropriate  notice  should  also  be  given  to 
the  Congress  under  38  U.S.C.  t  5022. 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  2142.  A  bill  to  assure  the  proper 
budgetary  treatment  of  credit  transac- 
tions of  Federal  agencies  and  to  reduce 
the  Federal  budget  deficit;  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  Augtist  4,  1977,  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

LOAN  accounting  REFORM  AND  DEFICIT 
REDUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Federal  Government  lends 
huge  sums  of  money  to  selected  bor- 
rowers. In  1985.  for  example,  our  Gov- 
ernment made  $53  billion  in  new  loans. 
Projections  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 


ment and  Budget  suggest  that  new 
Federal  direct  loans  will  average  $37 
billion  per  year  over  the  next  3  years. 

Federal  direct  loans  are  usually  sub- 
sidized loans,  conveying  payments 
from  taxpayers  to  assisted  borrowers. 
These  subsidies  may  be  given  through 
below-market  interest  rates,  deferred 
or  forgiven  loan  repayments,  or 
through  other  nonconunercial  terms 
and  conditions  such  as  waiver  or  re- 
duction of  loan  fees. 

Given  the  huge  sums  involved,  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  need  to 
know  how  much  money  is  being  spent 
in  this  way. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  presently 
has  no  idea  of  the  subsidies  conveyed, 
and  the  costs  incurred,  when  new 
loans  are  made.  Yet  these  subsidies 
are  substantial:  OMB  estimates  that 
$9.8  billion  in  subsidies  were  distribut- 
ed by  new  Federal  loans  during  1985, 
and  that  $9.2  billion  will  be  given  away 
this  year. 

Congress'  stunning  ignorance  about 
loan  program  subsidies  and  costs 
makes  it  impossible  for  Congress  to 
evaluate  individual  loan  programs,  to 
compare  the  tradeoff  loan  programs 
against  other  Federal  expenditures,  or 
to  determine  overall  budget  and  loan 
policy  in  a  rational  manner. 

Today,  along  with  Representative 
Bill  Gradison  in  the  House.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  reform  budget 
accounting  for  new  direct  Federal 
loans  through  loan  sales.  Our  bill  will 
provide  Congress  with  the  information 
it  desperately  needs  concerning  the 
true  cost  of  such  activities,  and  will 
bring  those  costs  into  the  Federal 
budget.  And  because  the  current 
budget  net  lending  overstates  the  true 
cost  of  new  loans,  selling  loans  and 
substituting  an  accurate  cost  measure 
will  also  reduce  the  budget  deficit  by 
up  to  $67.4  billion  over  the  next  5 
years. 

To  reform  budget  accounting  for 
new  loans  In  order  to  identify  their 
true  subsidy  cost,  and  to  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  deficit,  new  loans 
made  in  the  future  would  immediately 
be  sold,  without  a  Federal  guarantee, 
to  the  high  bidder  in  a  competitive 
auction.  The  amount  raised  by  selling 
a  loan  would  be  subtracted  from  the 
amount  lent,  and  the  difference— an 
objective  measure  of  the  subsidy  cost 
of  the  loan— would  be  included  In  the 
Federal,  and  agency  budgets. 

Selling  loans  to  identify  subsidies 
was  suggested  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  its  1984  study.  "New 
Approaches  to  the  Budgetary  Treat- 
ment of  Federal  Credit  Assistance." 

If  our  bill  is  adopted.  Congress  and 
the  public  will  know,  for  the  first  time, 
what  Federal  loans  truly  cost.  As  a 
result.  Congress  will  be  better  able  to 
evaluate  individual  loan  programs;  to 
compare  loans  with  other  Federal 
spending  programs,  and  to  set  overall 
budget  and  loan  policy  in  a  more  intel- 


ligent way.  In  addition,  because  loan 
costs  will  be  accurately  reflected  in 
the  budget  when  loans  are  made.  Con- 
gress will  have  a  powerful  incentive  to 
use  the  cost  information  provided— an 
incentive  It  now  lacks.  The  Federal 
deficit  will  be  reduced  immediately  by 
loan  sales,  and  pressure  will  be  created 
to  restrain  long-term  loan  program 
giveaways. 

"NZT  LENDING'":  THE  NEED  TO  KEPORM  BUDGET 
CONCEPTS 

Our  bill  would  replace  the  current 
budget  concept  of  "net  lending"— 
which  gives  an  inaccurate  and  mislead- 
ing measure  of  the  cost  of  new  loans— 
with  an  accurate  and  Informative 
measure  of  the  subsidy  cost  of  new 
lending.  Correcting  the  current  budget 
distortion  would  also  reduce  the 
budget  deficit. 

Present  budget  accounting  uses  a 
concept  called  "net  lending"  to  por- 
tray Federal  loan  activity.  As  its  calcu- 
lation makes  clear,  "net  lending"  does 
not— and  caimot— accurately  portray 
the  cost  of  new  loans. 

For  an  individual  loan  program,  "net 
lending"  is  calculated  as  follows: 

Net  lending  equals  outlays  for  new  loana 
made  this  year  plus  outlays  to  honor  past 
guarantees  on  loana  defaulted  this  year 
minus  repayments  of  past  loans  minus  re- 
ceipts from  sales  of  old  or  new  loans. 

To  illustrate  the  calculation  of  "net 
lending,"  suppose  a  Federal  agency 
makes  new  loans  of  $5  billion,  pays  $1 
billion  to  honor  prior  guarantees  on 
loans  defaulted  this  year,  receives  $1 
billion  in  repayments  of  old  loans,  and 
sells  $1  billion  in  old  loan  assets.  Its 
"net  lending"  would  be  $4  billion 
(=5-(-l-l-l).  and  this  figure  is  the 
net  outlay  which  would  be  shown  In 
the  agency's  budget  and  in  the  agen- 
cy's accounts  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Since  at  least  two  of  the  four  compo- 
nents of  "net  lending"  refer  to  past 
credit  activities,  it  is  obvious  that  "net 
lending"  cannot  and  does  not  measure 
the  cost  of  new  loans  extended  in  the 
current  year. 

Using  "net  lending"  as  a  budget 
measure  is  extremely  misleading:  It 
can  make  high  cost  programs  look 
cheap,  and  make  low  cost  programs 
seem  expensive. 

For  example,  a  loan  program  with  a 
large  volume  of  new,  heavily  subsi- 
dized loans  will  appear  inexpensive  if 
its  "net  leading"  figure  is  reduced  by 
large  repayments  of  earlier  loans. 
Similarly,  a  new  loan  program  with  a 
moderate  volume  of  unsubsidized 
loans  can  appear  more  expensive  than 
it  is,  simply  because  there  Is  are  no 
offsetting  repayments  of  earlier  loans 
to  reduce  its  "net  lending"  figure. 

Thus,  as  a  matter  of  budget  princi- 
ple, the  concept  of  "net  landing" 
should  be  rejected  because  it  does  not 
accurately  reflect  the  cost  of  new  Fed- 
eral loan  activity. 
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LOAM  SAI.KS  AND  THE  TRUE  COST  OF  FEDERAL 
LOANS 

To  understand  the  accounting 
reform  we  are  proposing,  its  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  first  what  the  true 
cost  of  a  subsidized  loan  is.  and, 
second,  how  loan  sales  can  reveal  that 

cost.  .    .. 

The  cost  of  a  subsidized  loan  is  the 
amount  lent  minus  the  present  value 
of  expected  future  loan  repayments. 
This  difference  is  the  loan's  subsidy  or 
cost: 

Loan  cost  =  amount  lent -present  value  of 
expected  future  repayments. 

If  $50  million  is  lent,  and  repay- 
ments worth  only  $40  million  are  ex- 
pected, the  Government  is  effectively 
providing  a  $10  million  subsidy,  and  in- 
curring a  $  10  million  cost. 

If  a  loan  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder 
at  competitive  auction,  its  sales  price 
wiU  approximate  the  present  value  of 
expected  repayments: 

Sales  price  =  present  value  of  expected 
future  repaymenU. 

Thus,  once  a  loan  is  sold— and  the 
present  value  of  expected  repayments 
is  revealed  by  the  market— the  loan 
subsidy  or  cost  can  be  simply  deter- 
mined as  the  difference  between  the 
amount  lent  and  the  loans  sales  pnce: 
Loan  cost  =  amount  lent  -  sales  price. 
As  OMB  sUtes  in  this  year's  budget 
documents  'the  discount  from  the 
face  value  of  the  loan  provides  an  un- 
ambiguous measure  of  the  subsidy  of 
the  loan." 

proposal;  selling  new  loans 
Budget  accounting  reform  to  reflect 
new    loan    subsidy    costs    would    be 
achieved  as  follows:  The  Government 
would  make  new  loans  and  incur  loan 
outlays  as  it  now  does,  but  would  then 
auction  the  loans  to  determine  their 
value.  Each  loan  would  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  For  each  loan,  receipts 
from  the  loan  sale  would  be   "offset- 
ting  receipts"   which  would  be  sub- 
tracted   from   the   principal    amount 
lent  on  the  lending  agency's  books.  In 
this  way.  the  agency's  budget  would 
include  the  subsidy  cost  of  new  loans. 
The   annual   total   of  such  subsidies 
would  be  controlled  by  appropriations. 
During  the  year,  the  agency  would 
make  and  sell  loans— and  incur  subsidy 
costs— up  to  its  appropriation. 

By  this  procedure,  all  subsidies 
would  be  attributed  to  the  appropriate 
loan  program  and  agency,  included  m 
the  Federal  budget,  and  controlled  by 
appropriations  as  other  forms  of  direct 
spending  are. 

NEW  loan  sales  reduce  the  DEFicrr 
Our  bill  relies  on  sales  of  new  loan 
assets  to  reform  budget  accounting. 
But  loan  sales  also  generate  receipts 
which  reduce  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit Thus,  a  principled  and  needed  ac- 
counting reform  can  incidentally  con- 
tribute to  deficit  reduction,  and  can 
reduce  the  need  for  painful  short-term 
budget  cuts. 


Congressional  Budget  Office  aiw- 
lysts  have  tentatively  estimated  the 
budget  impact  of  our  proposal,  assum- 
ing all  new  loans  are  sold  starting  in 
fiscal  1987.  They  find  that  loan  sales 
would  reduce  baseline  deficits  by  up  to 
$67.4  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 
This  is  an  average  annual  deficit  re- 
duction of  about  $13.5  billion  for  the 
next  5  years.  . 

Our  proposal  can  be  viewed  m  an- 
other way.  Reforming  budget  account- 
ing to  eliminate  the  meaningless  con- 
cept of  "net  lending."  and  substituting 
a  proper  measure  of  loan  subsidy 
costs,  would  eliminate  the  present 
budgetary  oversUtement  of  the  cost  of 
Federal  loans.  This  oversUtement  ar- 
tificially inflates  the  Federal  budget 
deficit.  If  left  uncorrected  by  loan 
sales,  this  overstatement  would  force 
larger-than-necessary  "Gramm- 

Rudman "  budget  cuts  to  balance  the 
budget.  While  we  certainly  want  to 
balance  the  budget,  we  have  to  make 
sure  it  is  the  true  budget  we  balance, 
rather  than  a  budget  artificially  inflat- 
^  ed  by  faulty  accounting. 

WHAT  our  bill  DOES  NOT  DO 

Our  proposal  would  not  change  any 
Federal  loan  program.  Loans  could 
continue  to  be  made  as  they  now  are. 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  at 
present.  Borrowers  helped  by  Federal 
loan  programs  need  suffer  no  loss  of 
assistance,  no  change  in  eligibility  for 
aid.  and  no  change  in  repayment  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  proposal  simply  generates 
timely  and  reliable  information  on 
program  costs;  it  does  not  change  the 
underlying  loan  programs. 

Our  proposal  also  differs  from 
recent  proposals  to  sell  existing  Feder- 
al loan  assets  with  a  Federal  guaran- 
tee. Our  bill  is  prospective  only:  We  do 
not  suggest  selling  existing  loans,  only 
future  loans.  And  our  bill  requires 
loans  to  be  sold  without  a  Federal 
guarantee.  Sales  without  guarantee 
are  essential  if  the  prime  purpose  of 
the  bill- revealing  the  subsidy  cost  of 
Federal  loans— is  to  be  achieved. 

We  are  opposed  to  selling  existing 
loan  assets  with  a  Federal  guarantee 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit  on  paper.  Sales  with  a 
guarantee  are  an  inefficient  and  costly 
substitute      for      financing      deficits 
through  Treasury  securities.  And.  as 
Martin  Feldstein  has  noted,  guaran- 
teed loan  assets  sales  "would  be  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  sale  of  more  Govern- 
ment bonds  •  •  •  and  would  do  noth- 
ing to  lessen  the  burden  of  the  deficit. 
They  would  preempt  private  savings 
every  bit  as  much  as  a  Federal  sale  of 
new  debt  of  the  same  value." 

Our  proposal  meets  Feldstein's  criti- 
cism. Our  purpose  is  to  correct  an  im- 
proper budget  concept,  and  to  provide 
Congress  with  needed  information. 
This  information  on  loan  costs  can 
create  real  pressure  to  reform  and  re- 
strain future  subsidies.  That  selling 
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new  loans  IncidentaUy  generates  defi- 
cit reduction  is  not  a  criticism  of  our 
proposal,  since  the  current  budget  con- 
cept of  -net  lending"  effectively  over- 
states the  true  deficit  by  improper  ac- 
counting. Our  bill  merely  eliminates 
this  distortion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  tne 
Loan  Accoimting  Reform  Act. 
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By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himseU. 

Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 

BoREN,  Mr.  Andrews,  and  Mr. 

BoscHWiTZ): 
S  2144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  provide  credit  as- 
sistance to  certain  borrowers  of  loans 
made  by  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

LANDOWNER  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  in  the  process  of  losing  an  un- 
precedented $2.7  billion,  the  Nation's 
largest  agricultural  lender,  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  foreclosed  on  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  ranchers,  forcing 
them  and  their  families  off  land  which 
was  in  turn  dumped  on  an  already  de- 
pressed market.  Things  need  not  be  so 

gloomy.  ._     T      J 

Today.  I  am  introducing  the  Land- 
owner Protection  Act  of  1986.  a  bill  de- 
signed to.  first,  offer  debt  restructur- 
ing for  many  Farm  Credit  System 
[FCS]  borrowers  who  would  otherwise 
be  foreced  off  their  land  due  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control; 
second,  stop  the  rising  tide  of  farm 
foreclosures  initiated  by  the  FCS; 
third,  ease  downward  pressure  on  al- 
ready depressed  land  values;  fourth, 
reassert  local  control  of  the  System; 
and  fifth,  minimize  System  losses 
which  wUl  benefit  all  FCS  borrowers, 
bondholders,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. .     J  ,     1 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  joined  in  m- 
troducing  this  legislation  by  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Abdnor  from  South 
Dakota.  Senator  Grassley  from  Iowa. 
Senator  Boren  from  Oklahoma.  Sena- 
tor Andrews  from  North  Dakota,  and 
Senator  Boschwitz  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  the  farm  credit  legis- 
lation which  became  law  late  last  year 
was  needed  to  restore  and  strengthen 
investor  confidence  in  the  Farm  Credit 
System.  Without  it.  FCS  borrowers 
could  be  paying  even  higher  interset 
rates  than  they  are  today.  Yet.  many 
farm  and  ranch  borrowers  throughout 
the  Nation  feel  last  year's  credit  legis- 
lation overlooked  their  specific  prob- 
lems. . 

During  consideration  of  that  legisla- 
tion, the  Farm  Credit  Amendment  Act 
of  1985.  I  joined  Senator  Boschwitz 
and  others  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  agricultur- 
al borrowers  to  restructure  loans  from 
commercial  lenders  and  Farm  Credit 
System  institutions.  We  offered  the 


Farm  Credit  Partnership  Act  in 
amendment  form  but  were  defeated  on 
a  54  to  38  vote.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  continued  in  our  effort  to  gain 
support  for  credit  measures  designed 
to  restructure  existing  agriculture 
debt. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  ask  why 
the  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today,  the  Landowner  Protection  Act 
of  1986,  is  needed.  Let  me  explain. 
Currently,  Farm  Credit  System  lend- 
ing institutions  are  foreclosing  on 
landowners,  often  taking  a  substantial 
loss,  £ind  reselling  the  acquired  proper- 
ty to  a  new  buyer,  often  at  lower  inter- 
est rates  than  were  charged  the  origi- 
nal owner. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in 
many  cases,  if  the  original  owner  could 
obtain  a  debt  structure  closer  to  that 
offered  new  buyers,  he  could  make  the 
payments  and  keep  his  family  on  the 
farm.  Through  the  Landowner  Protec- 
tion Act,  we  are  saying  that  rather 
than  put  the  original  owner  off  his 
land,  further  depress  land  values 
through  additional  sales,  and  take 
large  losses  on  foreclosed  property, 
why  not  try  to  keep  the  owner  on  the 
farm  through  debt  restructuring. 

Reducing  principal  or  interest  obli- 
gations of  the  original  owner  to  a  level 
which  would  allow  repayment  could 
result  in  a  smaller  loss  to  the  FCS 
than  costs  which  would  be  incurred 
through  foreclosure. 

Under  the  Landowner  Protection 
Act.  if  the  costs  associated  with  fore- 
closure equal  or  exceed  the  cost  of  re- 
structuring a  loan  in  an  amount  which 
will  enable  the  borrower  to  repay,  the 
FCS  lending  institution  would  be  re- 
quired to  restructure  the  loan. 

The  minimization  of  System  losses, 
and  objective  of  this  bill,  will  increase 
the  likelihood  of  the  System  lowering 
interest  rates  for  all  borrowers  and 
will  hold  off  the  day  when  the  Farm 
Credit  System  comes  to  Congress 
asking  for  Federal  dollars. 

Let  me  briefly  Sescribe  how  the 
Landowner  Protection  Act  is  struc- 
tured. To  be  eligible  for  assistance,  a 
borrower  must  be  a  stockholder  of  a 
Farm  Credit  System  institution,  be 
behind  in  the  payment  of  principal  or 
Interest,  and  demonstrate  the  Inability 
to  make  payments  on  time  is  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  his  control.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  borrower  must  have 
had  gross  annual  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts in  excess  of  $40,000  and  derived 
50  percent  or  more  of  his  gross  annual 
income  from  agriculture  during  at 
least  2  of  the  last  5  years. 

Before  foreclosing  on  a  loan,  an  in- 
stitution would  be  required  to  deter- 
mine what  costs  would  be  incurred  as 
a  result  of  such  action.  This  cost 
would  then  be  compared  with  the  cost 
of  restructuring  a  loan  in  an  amount 
that  would  allow  the  borrower  to 
repay.  If  restructuring  is  cheaper  than 
foreclosing  the  institution  would  be  re- 


quired to  restructure  the  loan.  The 
cost  of  foreclosure  includes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  principal  owed  and 
the  value  of  the  collateral  securing  the 
loan,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  loan 
as  a  nonperforming  asset,  administra- 
tive and  legal  costs  associated  with 
foreclosing  and  disposing  of  property, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  adverse  impact 
the  sale  of  foreclosed  property  would 
have  on  property  securing  other  loans. 

The  bill  has  an  appeal  procedure 
built  in  If  the  institution  makes  an  ad- 
verse determination  toward  the  bor- 
rower. The  appeals  would  be  chan- 
neled to  a  credit  review  committee 
composed  of  members  of  the  local 
board  of  directors  which  are  elected  by 
the  borrowers.  In  the  case  of  consoli- 
dated or  merged  institutions  where 
the  local  board  of  directors  no  longer 
exists  the  credit  review  committee 
would  be  composed  of  members  of  a 
local  advisory  board  which  would  be 
elected  by  the  borrowers  serviced  by 
the  merged  or  consolidated  institution. 

If  the  Institution  determined  the 
borrower  did  not  meet  the  eligibility 
requirements,  the  borrower  could 
appeal  to  the  credit  review  committee. 
If  the  institution  determined  the  cost 
of  restructuring  exceeded  the  cost  of 
foreclosing,  the  borrower  could  appeal 
to  the  credit  review  committee  and 
could  request  an  independent  analysis 
of  the  cost  of  restructuring  versus  the 
cost  of  foreclosing.  Also,  If  the  institu- 
tion notifies  the  borrower  It  will  re- 
structure the  loan  but  the  borrower 
feels  the  amount  of  restructuring  is  in- 
adequate to  allow  him  to  repay,  he 
may  appeal  to  the  credit  review  com- 
mittee. 

Rather  than  making  a  permanent 
change  In  the  law,  the  Landowner  Pro- 
tection Act  would  be  In  effect  for  1 
year  during  which  time  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  would  report  to 
Congress,  providing  information  about 
the  legislation's  Impact  on  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  making  recommen- 
dations concerning  its  reauthorization. 

Like  other  farm  State  Senators,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  support  ef- 
forts to  bring  farm  credit  legislation  to 
the  floor  in  the  near  future.  I  might 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  Sena- 
tor Boschwitz  Is  circulating  a  letter  to 
the  majority  leader,  requesting  his 
help  In  providing  prompt  and  equita- 
ble credit  relief  to  the  Nation's  agricul- 
ture producers. 

One  aspect  of  the  Landowner  Pro- 
tection Act  I  have  not  specifically  ad- 
dressed is  cost.  For  a  refreshing 
change,  here  Is  a  bill  that  could  be  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  agriculture  pro- 
ducers while  at  the  same  time,  by  cut- 
ting Farm  Credit  System  losses,  reduc- 
ing potential  outlays  which  may  be 
needed  to  keep  the  System  afloat. 

This  is  not  a  complicated  bill.  It 
simply  Instructs  the  Farm  Credit 
System  to  do  what  they  ought  to  be 
doing  anyway,  looking  out  for  the  best 


Interests  of  all  FCS  borrowers  by  mini- 
mizing System  losses.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2144 
Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rej>re$entative$    of  the    United   Statea   of 
America  in  Congrtu  astembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

ThU  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Landowner 
Protection  Act  of  1086". 

SEC.  1  LOAN  PORECU>8l'RE8  AND  RESTRimil- 
INC. 

Title  IV  of  the  Karm  Credit  Act  of  1971 
(12  U.8.C.  2151  et  seq.)  (u  amended  by  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Farm  Credit  Amendment! 
Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99-205))  it  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  O— Loam  Forkclositiuu  and 
Restxuctuxino 

"Sec.  4.40.  DEFiNmoNS.— (a)  As  used  in 
this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'borrower'  means  a  person 
who  meeU  the  eligibility  criteria  prescribed 
In  section  4.41. 

"(2)  The  term  Chairman'  means  the 
Chairman  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  term  committee'  means  a  credit 
review  committee  selected  from  and  by— 

"(A)  the  local  board  of  directors  of  the  in- 
stitution from  which  a  loan  originated:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  consolidated  or  merged 
Institutions,  members  of  a  local  advlaorjr 
board  elected  by  the  stockholders  serviced 
by  the  merged  or  consolidated  Institutions 
from  which  a  loan  originated. 

"(4)  The  term  'cost  of  foreclosure'  in- 
cludes— 

"(A)  the  difference  between  the  outstand- 
ing amount  of  principal  due  on  a  loan  made 
by  an  Institution  and  the  value  of  collateral 
used  to  secure  the  loan,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  Hen  position  of  the  institution; 

"(B)  the  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  a 
loan  as  a  nonperforming  asset: 

"(C)  the  estimated  cost  of  administrative 
and  legal  actions  necessary  to  foreclose  a 
loan  and  dispose  of  property  acquired  as  the 
result  of  the  foreclosure; 

"(D)  estimated  adverse  Impact  of  the  sale 
of  property  acquired  as  the  result  of  a  loan 
foreclosure  on  the  value  of  property  held  by 
other  borrowers  of  Institutions: 

"(E)  the  estimated  cost  of  changes  In  the 
value  of  collateral  used  to  secure  a  loan 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  initiation  of  action  to  foreclose  or  liqui- 
date the  loan  and  the  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  disposition  of  the  collateral:  and 

"(F)  all  other  costs  Incurred  as  the  result 
of  the  foreclosure  or  liquidation  of  a  loan. 

"(6)  The  term  institution'  means  an  Insti- 
tution of  the  Farm  Credit  System  estab- 
lished under  this  Act. 

"Sec.  4.41.  Elioibiuty.— To  be  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  this  part,  a  person 
must— 

"( 1 )  be  a  borrower  of  a  loan  made  by,  and 
a  stockholder  of.  an  Institution  who  is  delin- 
quent In  the  payment  of  principal  or  inter- 
est, or  both,  on  the  loan  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Landowner  Protection  Act  of 
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1986  or  during  the  1-year  period  beginning 
on  such  date; 

"(2)  demonstrate  to  the  institution  that, 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
the  borrower  (including  depressed  land 
values,  high  interest  rates,  and  low  prices 
for  agricultural  commodities),  the  borrower 
is  temporarily  unable  to  continue  making 
paymenU  of  the  principal  and  interest  when 
due  without  unduly  impairing  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  borrower: 

••(3)  during  at  least  2  of  the  5  preceding 
taxable  years,  have  gross  annual  sales  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  (including  livestock, 
poultry,  and  acquaculture)  of  at  least 
$40,000:  and 

••(4)  during  at  least  2  of  the  5  preceding 
taxable  years,  have  derived  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  gross  annual  income  of  the 
person  from  the  production  of  the  commod- 
ities- I,  »  „ 

"Sbc  4.42.  LoAW  Detkriunations.— Before 

instituting  a  proceeding  to  foreclose  a  loan 
made  to  a  borrower,  an  institution  must  de- 
termine— 

•(  1 )  the  cost  of  foreclosure:  and 

••(2)  the  cost  of  restruc  Jring  the  loan  in 
accordance  with  this  part. 

Sec.  4.43.  Loan  Foreclosure  and  Re- 
STRUCTURIHC— If  an  institution  determines 
that  the  cost  of  foreclosure  of  a  loan  made 
to  a  borrower  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  cost 
of  restructuring  the  loan  in  accordance  with 
this  part,  in  lieu  of  foreclosure,  the  institu- 
tion shall  reduce  the  principal  or  interest,  or 
both  due  on  the  loan  in  an  amount  that 
would  enable  the  borrower  to  make  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  due  on  the 
loan  without  unduly  impairing  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  borrower. 

■Sec.    4.44.    Collateral.— No    institution 

■■(I)  require  any  borrower  to  provide  addi- 
tional collateral  to  secure  a  loan  made 
under  this  Act  if  the  borrower  is  current  in 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  loan:  or 

••(2)  bring  any  action  to  foreclose  on,  or 
otherwise  liquidate,  any  loan  as  the  result 
of  the  failure  of  a  borrower  to  provide  addi- 
tional collateral  to  secure  a  loan  made 
under  this  Act  if  the  borrower  was  current 
In  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  loan  at 
the  time  the  additional  collateral  was  re- 
quired. „         .     ... 

•Sec  4.45.  AppEALS.-(a)<l)  If  an  institu- 
tion determines  that  a  person  does  not  meet 
the  eligibility  criteria  prescribed  in  section 
4.41.  the  institution  shall  provide  the  person 
with  a  written  notice  of— 

••(A)  the  determination  and  the  reasons 
for  the  determination:  and 

"(B)  the  right  of  the  person  to  appeal  the 
determination  before  a  committee. 

••(2)  If  a  person  makes  a  written  request  to 
a  committee  not  later  than  30  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  a  notice  to  contest  a  determination 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  the  person 
shall  have  the  right  to  appear  before  the 
committee  to  contest  the  determination. 

••(bMl)  If  an  institution  determines  that 
the  cost  of  restructuring  a  loan  in  accord- 
ance with  this  part  exceeds  the  cost  of  fore- 
closure of  the  loan,  the  institution  shaU  pro- 
vide the  borrower  of  the  loan  with  a  written 
notice  of—  .    ^ 

••(A)  the  determination  and  the  reasons 
for  the  determination: 

••(B)  the  computations  used  by  the  institu- 
tion to  make  the  determination,  including 
the  estimate  of  the  collateral  value  of  the 
land  used  to  secure  the  loan:  and 

•(C)  the  right  of  the  borrower  to  appeal 
the  determination  before  a  committee. 

■•(2)  If  a  borrower  of  a  loan  made  by  an  in- 
stitution makes  a  written  request  to  a  com- 
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mittee  not  later  than  30  days  after  receipt 
of  a  notice  to  contest  a  determination  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1).  the  borrower 
shall  have  the  right  to— 

"(A)  request  the  committee  to  arrange  an 
independent  appraisal  of  the  cost  of  foreclo- 
sure of  the  loan  and  the  cost  of  restructur- 
ing the  loan  in  accordance  with  this  part: 
and 

■(B)  appear  before  the  committee  to  con- 
test the  determination. 

••(3)  If  a  borrower  requests  a  committee  to 
arrange  an  independent  appraisal  made 
under    paragraph    (2MA).    the    committee 

shall-  .     ,  . 

•■(A)  arrange  the  Independent  appraisal,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration:  and 

••(B)  consider  such  appraisal  when  review- 
ing the  determination  of  the  committee. 

•■(4)  If  an  independent  appraisal  is  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection  of  the  cost  of 
foreclosure  of  a  loan  made  by  an  institution 
to  a  borrower  and  the  cost  of  restructuring 
the  loan  in  accordance  with  this  part,  the 
cost  of  the  appraisal  shall  be  borne  by— 

••(A)  the  institution  if  the  appraisal  of  the 
cost  of  restructuring  the  loan  in  accordance 
with  this  part  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
appraisal  of  the  cost  of  the  foreclosure  of 

the  loan;  or  .    ,     ,  .i, 

••(B)  the  borrower  if  the  appraisal  of  the 
cost  of  restructuring  the  loan  in  accordance 
with  this  part  is  greater  than  the  appraisal 
of  the  cost  of  the  foreclosure  of  the  loan. 

"(cKl)  If  an  institution  determines  that  a 
borrower  of  a  loan  meets  the  eligibility  cri- 
teria prescribed  in  section  4.41  and  that  the 
cost  of  restructuring  the  loan  in  accordance 
with  this  part  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the 
cost  of  foreclosure  of  the  loan,  the  institu- 
tion shall  provide  the  borrower  with  a  writ- 
ten notice  of— 

••(A)  the  determination  and  the  reasons 
for  the  determination; 

•(B)  the  amount  of  the  reduction  m  prm- 
cipal  or  interest,  or  both,  the  institution  de- 
termines is  adequate  to  enable  the  borrower 
to  make  payments  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4.43;  and 

••(C)  the  right  of  the  borrower  to  contest 
the  amount  of  the  reduction  before  the 
committee. 

••(2)  If  a  borrower  makes  a  written  request 
to  a  committee  not  later  than  30  days  after 
receipt  of  a  notice  to  contest  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 
the  borrower  shall  have  the  right  to  appear 
before  the  conunittee  to  contest  the  amount 
of  the  reduction. 

••(d)  A  borrower  of  a  loan  made  by  an  in- 
stitution under  this  Act  shall  have  the  right 
to  appear  before  a  committee  to  contest  a 
determination  or  amount  under  this  section 

"(1)  the  institution  and  borrower  enter 
into  an  agreement  under  which  the  institu- 
tion agrees  to  restructure  the  loan  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  part  and  the  borrower 
agrees  not  to  contest  the  determination  or 
amount,  as  the  case  may  be; 

••(2)  the  institution  does  not  restructure 
the  loan  in  accordance  with  this  part:  and 

•(3)  the  borrower  makes  a  written  request 
to  the  committee  to  contest  the  determina- 
tion or  amount,  as  the  case  may  be,  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  by  which 
the  institution  agreed  to  restructure  the 
loan  in  accordance  with  this  part. 

••(e)  Promply  after  any  review  conducted 
by  a  committee,  the  committee  shall  provide 
the  aggrieved  person  or  borrower  with  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  decision  of  the  committee 
and  the  reasons  for  the  decision. 


March  5.  1986 

Sec.  4.46.  RKPORT.-Not  later  than  270 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Landowner  Protection  Act  of  1986.  the 
Chairman  shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
on  the  operation  of  this  part,  including- 

••(1)  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  actions 
taken  under  this  part  on  losses  suffered  by 
institutions: 

••(2)  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  ac- 
tions on  property  values: 

••(3)  an  analysis  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
cost  of  foreclosure  determined  by  institu- 
tions under  this  part: 

••(4)  the  number  and  amount  of  loans  re- 
structured in  accordance  with  this  part; 

••(5)  the  number  of  current  and  estimated 
future  delinquencies  before  and  after  the 
expiration  of  this  part  on  loans  made  to  bor- 
rowers: and  ,    w     ^w  1 

••(6)  the  recommendations  of  the  Chair- 
man   concerning    reauthorization    of    this 

part. 

•Sec.  4.47.  Termination.— The  authority 
granted  by  thU  part  shall  terminate  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Land- 
owner Protection  Act  of  1986  or  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the 
report  required  under  section  4.46,  whichev- 
er is  later.". 
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Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  in  De- 
cember, Congress  passed  an  aid  pack- 
age offering  assistance  to  the  strug- 
gling Farm  Credit  System.  At  that 
time.  I  had  serious  reservations  with 
the  bill  and  voted  for  it  only  after  the 
legislation  which  I  cosponsored  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  56 
to  38.  Despite  the  Senate-passed  legis- 
lation's shortcomings,  my  hope  was 
that  it  would  at  least  improve  the 
plight  of  system  borrowers. 

However,  the  bill  Congress  finally 
passed  has  yet  to  live  up  to  my  expec- 
tations and  I'm  now  convinced  there  is 
a  more  efficient,  cost-effective  means 
of  accomplishing  our  objectives.  The 
legislation  we  passed  in  December  was 
never  aimed  at  assisting  system  bor- 
rowers—it was  designed  to  rescue  the 
system  itself  and  to  lessen  Uncle  Sam's 
exposure. 

Moreover,    the    restructuring    Con- 
gress proposed  in  the  December  bill  is 
off   to   a  slower.than-expected   start. 
Failure  by  the  administration  to  meet 
its  January  23  deadline  for  appoint- 
ment of  a  three-member  board  to  over- 
see the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
has  undoubtedly  delayed  the  process. 
Still,  in  my  estimation,  the  viability  of 
the  December  bill  is  In  serious  jeop- 
ardy simply  because  it  focused  on  the 
symptoms  of  the  problem  rather  than 
the  root.  The  viability  of  a  lending  in- 
stitution, public  or  private,  is  based  on 
the  ability  of  its  borrowers  to  service 
their  debts  not  on  the  institution's 
ability  to  dispose  of  assets  after  fore- 
closure. 

In  the  distressed  Omaha  Farm 
Credit  System  District  and  in  other 
system  districts  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  number  of  foreclosure  actions 
currently  in  process  is  unprecedented. 
The  intention  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  to  clean  up  its  loan  portf(3lio  is 
economically    sound    and    consistent 


with  prudent  management  practices. 
The  tragedy  is  that  the  costs  of  fore- 
closure are  often  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  restructuring.  And  when  that  hap- 
pens, it's  the  system.  Uncle  Sam.  and 
the  taxpayer  who  ultimately  bear  that 
excess  cost. 

The  crisis  faced  by  the  Farm  Credit 
System  is.  indeed,  a  grave  one.  Just  re- 
cently, the  system  reported  a  loss  of 
$2.7  billion  in  1985,  the  largest  annual 
deficit  ever  posted  by  a  U.S.  financial 
institution  and  over  twice  the  loss  of 
Continental  Illinois  in  1984.  Further, 
the  Farm  Credit  System's  provision 
for  loan  losses  in  1985  jumped  ninefold 
to  $3  billion.  Loan  write-offs  nearly 
tripled  to  nearly  $1.11  billion.  At  De- 
cember 31,  the  system's  reserve  for 
future  loan  losses  stood  at  $3.19  bil- 
lion, almost  three  times  the  year-earli- 
er  level. 

Further,  the  system's  asset  base  has 
deteriorated  rapidly.  As  of  December 
31.  1984.  the  system  held  $78.48  billion 
of  the  Nation's  $210  billion  in  farm 
debt.  On  December  31,  1985,  system 
debt  comprised  only  $66.62  billion  of 
the  total  farm  debt.  Since  only  $1.11 
billion  was  written  off  over  that 
period,  it's  clear  that  almost  $11  bil- 
lion worth  of  farm  borrowers  have  fled 
the  system  to  borrow  elsewhere.  The 
defectors  are  the  good  credit  risks, 
those  who  can  obtain  financing  else- 
where. Their  defection  leaves  the 
system  with  a  greater  concentration  of 
high-risk  borrowers— invariably  weak- 
ening its  financial  position. 

Mr.  President,  I'm  pleased  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  Senators 
NicKLES  and  Grassley,  in  Introducing 
The  Landowner  Protection  Act  of 
1986.  I  believe  this  bill  provides  a 
workable  and  fiscally  soimd  approach 
to  the  crisis  facing  the  Farm  Credit 
System.  More  Important,  it's  a  farm/ 
borrower-first  proposal,  a  consider- 
ation we  lost  sight  of  in  the  December 
legislation. 

The  concept  is  simple.  If  the  cost  of 
foreclosure  to  the  Farm  Credit  System 
exceeds  the  cost  of  restructuring,  the 
system  would  be  required  to  attempt 
to  restructure  the  current  borrower's 
debt.  A  borrower  would  qualify  for  re- 
structuring if  he  can  prove  that  his  de- 
linquency is  based  on  circumstances 
beyond  his  control— declining  land 
values,  high  Interest  rates,  or  low  com- 
modity prices.  In  the  event  the  bor- 
rower is  unable  to  prove  his  delinquen- 
cy is  a  result  of  circumstances  beyond 
his  control  and  is  consequently  subject 
to  an  adverse  decision  from  the  system 
lender,  a  credit  review  committee  con- 
sisting of  member /borrowers  would  be 
established  to  rule  on  any  appeal 
made  by  that  borrower. 

Clearly,  when  a  lender's  portfolio 
consists  of  nonperforming  assets,  he 
has  two  alternatives  from  which  to 
choose,  first,  foreclosure,  or  second, 
debt  restructiu-ing.  This  bUl  simply 
says  that  if  it  is  less  costly  to  restruc- 


ture than  it  is  to  foreclose  and  liqui- 
date assets,  the  lender  is  required  to 
restructure.  This  approach  benefits 
not  only  the  borrower  in  question  but 
all  Farm  Credit  System  borrowers,  its 
bondholders  and  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Landowner  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1986  is  a  practical,  nuts- 
and-bolts,  win-win  solution  to  the 
plight  of  the  troubled  Farm  Credit 
System  and  its  member/borrowers.  My 
staff  blanketed  the  State  during  the 
January  recess  listening  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  citizens  of  South  Dakota. 
One  of  the  most  pervasive  themes  vo- 
calized in  their  meetings  was  that  Con- 
gress must  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  in  a  fashion 
which  focuses  on  the  needs  of  the  bor- 
rowers. Mr.  President,  this  bill  does 
just  that.  And  at  the  same  time,  it 
minimizes  taxpayers  exposure.  I  trust 
that  this  body  will  join  us  in  working 
toward  its  quick  passage. 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  cosponsoring  a  bill,  with 
my  colleagues  Senator  Nickles  and 
Senator  Abdnor,  which  would  protect 
many  of  our  farmers  from  the  coun- 
terproductive policies  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System.  This  bill  requires  the 
Farm  Credit  System  to  evaluate  the 
high  costs  of  foreclosures  and  liquida- 
tion and  compare  that  with  the  cost  of 
restructuring  a  farmer's  debt.  If  the 
cost  of  foreclosure  is  higher  than  the 
cost  of  restructuring  then  the  Farm 
Credit  System  is  required  to  restruc- 
ture that  farmer's  debt. 

Surely  the  Farm  Credit  System  con- 
siders this  to  be  commonsense  policy. 
Right?  Wrong.  Many  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System's  institutions  are  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  money  on  uimeces- 
sary  attorney  and  legal  expenses 
trying  to  foreclose  on  farmers  who 
could  survive  with  some  restructuring. 

Some  Federal  land  bank  and  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association  borrowers  have 
been,  and  are  being,  foreclosed  on  only 
to  have  their  farms  sold  to  someone 
else  on  terms  which  the  original  farm- 
ers could  have  afforded.  Such  terms 
may  include:  lower  interest  rates; 
lower  prices;  making  the  new  buyer 
exempt  from  the  requirement  of 
buying  Farm  Credit  System  stock;  and 
not  requiring  as  high  of  a  down  pay- 
ment as  normal.  Both  the  System  and 
the  farmer  lose  under  this  arrange- 
ment. The  fanner  loses  his  farm  and 
the  Farm  Credit  System  loses  money, 
due  the  high  costs  of  foreclosure  and 
liquidation. 

When  first  hearing  of  this  policy  I 
could  not  believe  it,  I  asked  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Farm  Credit  Banks  of 
Omaha  about  this  policy  during  a 
hearing  I  held  on  the  Farm  Credit 
System  last  fall.  He  did  not  deny  the 
policy.  In  fact,  much  to  my  surprise 
and  dismay  he  defended  it  by  saying, 
"We  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion •  •  •  that  we  are  giving  preferen- 


tial treatment  to  the  borrowers  who 
are  having  financial  difficulties."  But 
we  know  that  they  are  willing  to  give 
preferential  treatment  to  nonstock- 
holders of  the  system.  The  bill  we  are 
introducing  today,  the  Landowner  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1986.  combines  econom- 
ic common  sense  with  humanitarian 
principles.  The  economic  sense  is 
simple:  foreclosures  are  expensive  and 
should  be  avoided  whenever  possible. 
This  bill  will  help  avoid  the  unneces- 
sary high  cost  of  foreclosure,  stop  the 
dumping  of  farm  assets  on  the  market, 
and  keep  viable  productive  farmers  on 
the  land. 

The  humanitarian  principles  in- 
volved here  are  realistic  and  responsi- 
ble. We  must  keep  the  farmer  on  his 
land  if  it  Is  at  all  possible  and  give 
these  farmers  a  fair  chance  of  succeed- 
ing. We  must  constantly  remind  our- 
selves that  many  productive  farmers 
are  in  trouble  today  because  of  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control.  Policies 
made  here  in  Washington  have  had 
more  to  do  with  many  of  these  farm- 
er's problems  than  any  decision  they 
made  individually.  We  must  also 
remind  ourselves  that  when  a  farmer 
loses  his  farm  he  loses  his  home.  job. 
pride,  way  of  life,  future,  and  very 
often  his  past.  With  this  in  mind  how 
can  we  condone  not  giving  these  Farm 
Credit  System  stockholders  an  equal 
opportunity  of  success  as  we  would  a 
new  buyer. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  would  be  hap- 
pier than  I  if  the  Farm  Credit  System 
exercised  this  policy  without  this  bill 
becoming  law  but  I  must  say  that  I  am 
not  encouraged  that  will  happen.  I 
have  had  many  conversations  with 
Farm  Credit  Sysem  officials  trying  to 
convince  them  that  they  should  be 
more  cooperative  and  respect  the 
rights  of  their  borrowers.  Unfortu- 
nately, reports  of  abuses  keep  coming 
in  from  stockholders  of  Farm  Credit 
System.  It  is  for  this  reason  it  is  neces- 
sary to  include  steps  to  give  farmers  a 
right  to  appeal  to  their  peers  and  get 
third  party  evaluations  of  the  costs  in- 
volved with  foreclosure  and  restructur- 
ing. 

I  strongly  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Landowner  Protection 
Act  of  1986  and  other  measures  which 
will  help  ease  the  crisis  occurring  in 
rural  America. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  very 
briefly  on  a  bill  I  intend  to  introduce 
which  will  give  farmers  a  fair  chance 
to  stay  on  their  land  during  the  pen- 
dancy of  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
Soon  I,  along  with  Senator  Zorinsky, 
will  introduce  the  Family  Farm  Reor- 
ganization Act,  which  allows  a  farm- 
debtor  to  provide  adequate  protection 
to  creditors  under  the  bankruptcy  law 
by  paying  fair  market  value  rent.  This 
commonsense  approach  recognizes  the 
economic  realities  of  foreclosure. 
During  the  a  time  of  depressed  farm 
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values,  the  lender  will  usually  be  the 
high  bidder  at  ^  foreclosure  sale.  If 
the  lender  cannot  resell  the  property, 
it  typically  will  rent  the  property  at 
the  market  rate.  It  the  debtor  is  al- 
lowed to  pay  market  rent  while  he  re- 
organizes, the  lender  will  be  getting 
what  it  would  realistically  get  as  a 
result  of  foreclosure.  At  the  same 
time,    we    keep    the    farmer    on    the 

land.* 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  spon- 
soring the  Landowner  Protection  Act. 
Senators  Nickles.  Abdnor,  and  Grass- 
LKY  put  many  hours  of  work  and 
thought  in  putting  together  this  pro- 
posal. And  whUe  our  plan  may  seem 
like  simple  common  sense,  sometimes 
those  are  the  ideas  that  Washington 
has  the  most  trouble  with. 

Mr  President,  our  proposal  is  reaUy 
very  simple.  Basically  the  Landowner 
Protection  Act  is  designed  to  repair 
some  of  the  things  we  thought  would 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  Farm  Credit 
System  package.  ,,.*•♦ 

I  supported  that  biU  because  I  felt  it 
would  be  used  to  pool  the  System's  re- 
sources, and  to  then  restructure  as 
much  of  the  troubled  debt  as  possible. 
Unfortunately,  this  isn't  happening. 
Instead  things  have  been  pretty  much 
business  as  usual  for  the  local  associa- 
tions. And  especially  so  in  the  Omaha, 
and  WichiU  districts.  In  those  dis- 
tricts they  are  continuing  to  follow  a 
policy  of  accelerating  some  loans,  and 
foreclosing  on  others. 

And  what  I  find  exceedingly  distress- 
ing is  that  while  they  are  foreclosing 
on  some  landowners,  often  taking  a 
substantial  loss,  they  are  then  turning 
around  and  reselling  their  properties 
at  lower  interest  rates  than  the  origi- 
nal owner  had  been  paying. 

I  believe  that  the  Farm  Credit 
System  should  emphasize  restructur- 
ing farm  debt  over  Toreclosures.  In 
many  cases,  a  forec'os'-ire  costs  the 
lender  more  than  restructuring  a  debt, 
so  not  only  is  restructuring  more  cost 
efficient,  but  it  helps  stabilize  land 
values  and  prevents  untold  emotional 
hardships  for  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  two  basic 
purposes: 

One.  to  encourage  restructuring,  and 
in  turn  prevent  foreclosures  by  requir- 
ing the  local  association  to  show  that 
it  is  less  expensive  to  foreclose  than 
restructure.  No  foreclosures  could 
occur  unless  they  met  this  test. 

Two.  to  prevent  the  Farm  Credit 
System  from  accelerating  a  loan  when 
the  borrower  is  current  in  his  pay- 
ments. While  the  values  of  all  proper- 
ty in  rural  areas  are  falling,  I  feel  that 
as  long  as  a  borrower  is  making  good 
on  his  debt,  the  lender  should  not  be 
pushing  him  toward  foreclosure. 

Mr.  President  I  wish  this  legislation 
wasn't  necessary.  And  it  wouldn't  be  if 
the  Farm  Credit  System  was  making 


an  effort  to  work  with  their  borrowers. 
However,  because  they  are  not,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  where  it 
has  become  a  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  I,  along  with  others 
on  this  bill  are  also  coauthors  of  an- 
other comprehensive  farm  credit  pro- 
posal. We  believe  that  passage  of  this 
bill,  along  with  our  more  comprehen- 
sive credit  proposal  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  easing  the  debt  crisis  in 
rural  areas. 

Our  Farm  Credit  Partnership  Act 
would  deal  with  farm  debt  in  two 
ways.  The  bill  would  allow  lenders- 
Farm  Credit  System  and  commercial 
bankers— to  reduce  a  borrower's  prin- 
cipal by  up  to  30  percent.  The  lender 
then  would  have  10  years  to  write  off 
the  loss.  The  biU  also  would  set  up  an 
interest  rate  buydown  partnership. 
Under  this  program,  a  borrowers  in- 
terest rate  could  be  reduced  by  up  to  5 
percentage  points.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  buy  2  percent,  the 
State  2  percent,  and  the  lender  1  per- 
cent. ^  J  » 

The  program  would  be  targeted  to 
full-time  farmers  with  high  debt-to- 
assist  ratios.  To  qualify,  a  farmer 
would  be  required  to  have  $30,000  a 
year  in  gross  sales  from  the  farm,  and 
a  debt-to-asset  ratio  of  more  than  40 
percent.  _..^      .„ 

The  difficulties  of  farm  credit  will 
not  be  solved  easUy.  It  requires  a 
many-faceted  program.  The  bUl  we  are 
introducing  today  will  protect  many 
landowers,  and  when  coupled  with  our 
earlier  proposal  will  get  us  on  the  road 
to  a  more  sUble  economy  in  rural 
America. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.J.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  May  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Birds  of  Prey  Month ";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HATIOMAL  BIRDS  OF  PREY  MONTH 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  a  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution designating  the  month  of  May 
as  National  Birds  of  Prey  Month.  This 
is  in  conjunction  with  the  dedication 
of  the  Peregrine  Fund's  World  Center 
for  Birds  of  Prey  in  Boise,  ID.  The 
dedication  wUl  take  place  during  the 
Birds  of  Prey  Festival  which  will  be 
May  12-18,  1986. 

In  1981,  the  Snake  River  birds  of 
prey  natural  area  was  set  aside  as  a 
natural  environment  for  the  protec- 
tioi  and  habitat  of  birds  of  prey.  This 
area  is  a  unique  national  treasure  be- 
cause within  its  boundaries  exist  the 
greatest  density  and  diversity  of  birds 
of  prey  in  the  world. 

No  other  animals  on  Earth  possess 
the  inspirational  quaUties  of  birds  of 
prey.  Their  grace,  beauty,  courage, 
and  indomitable  spirit  have  come  to 
symbolize  freedom.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans from  coast  to  coast  enjoy  observ- 
ing birds  of  prey  throughout  the 
Nation.      However,      a      substantial 
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number  of  birds  of  prey  that  occur  in 
the  United  SUtes  have  been  listed  by 
State  or  Federal  conservation  agencies 
as  endangered,  threatened,  or  of  con- 
cern. Since  the  Snake  River  birds  of 
prey  natural  area  was  esUblished  in 
1981.  efforts  have  been  made  to  In- 
crease the  knowledge  and  protection 
of  these  majestic  birds.  The  World 
Center  for  Birds  of  Prey  and  the  Birds 
of  Prey  Festival  are  part  of  this  effort. 
Dedication  of  the  World  Center  during 
the  Birds  of  Prey  Festival  represents 
the  culmination  of  years  of  commit- 
ment to  a  facility  for  research  and 
conservation  of  birds  of  prey. 

The  World  Center  for  Birds  of  Prey 
will  be  available  for  use  by  biologists 
as  well  as  visiting  scientists  and  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  students  at 
Boise  State  University.  In  addition  to 
its  function  as  a  research  facility,  the 
center  will  serve  as  an  information  and 
education  center  for  the  public.  The 
importance  of  the  center  in  the  con- 
servation of  birds  of  prey  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

Last  year,  in  its  first  year  of  oper- 
ation, the  World  Center  for  Birds  of 
Prey  released  140  peregrine  falcons  in 
Idaho,  Utah,  Montana,  and  Colorado. 
Eighteen  additional  falcons  were 
placed  in  foster  nests  in  Colorado.  In 
October,  53  falcons  were  transferred 
to  the  Boise  center  from  Ithaca,  NY  to 
be  bred  for  release  in  Eastern  States. 

The  Birds  of  Prey  Festival  in  May 
will  create  an  appreciation  of  these 
spectacular  birds  by  focusing  National 
attention  on  the  new  World  Center  for 
Birds  of  Prey  and  the  Snake  River 
Birds  of  Prey  area.  To  celebrate  and 
expand  this  interest  and  appreciation 
for  birds  of  prey  in  Idaho,  North 
America,  and  the  world,  I  urge  you  to 
support  this  resolution  designating  the 
month  of  May  as  National  Birds  of 
Prey  Month.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  SS8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyhihar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  558,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  perma- 
nently exclude  educational  assistance 
programs  from  gross  income,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  71B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dorenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  719,  a  bill  to  provide 
assistance  to  agricultural  producers. 

S.  837 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  837,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  benefici- 
aries under  the  health  care  programs 
of  that  act  from  unfit  health  care 


practitioners,  and  otherwise  to  im- 
prove the  antifraud  provisions  of  that 
Act. 

S.  SI* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  869.  a  bill  to  provide  that  the 
pensions  received  by  retired  judges 
who  are  assigned  to  active  duty  shall 
not  be  treated  as  wages  for  purposes  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.  1562 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1562,  a  bill  to  amend  the  False 
Claims  Act.  and  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  regarding  penalties  for 
false  claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1686 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1686.  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Renewable  Energy /Fuel  Cell  Systems 
Integration  Act  of  1985". 

S.  2046 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2046,  a  bill  to  provide 
limits  and  procedures  in  certain  civil 
cases. 

S.  2059 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Mattingly]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2059.  a  bill  to  con- 
trol franking  costs. 

S.  2108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD].  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2108,  a 
bill  to  provide  that  Federal  tax  reform 
legislation  shall  not  take  effect  before 
January  1.  1987. 

8.  aio» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  RoTHl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2109,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  oi 
the  Social  Security  Act  smd  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  Social  Security  coverage  retired 
Federal  judges  on  active  duty. 

S.  3115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2115.  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  Association.  Incor- 
porated. 

s.  aia> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  2129,  a  bill  to  facilitate 
the  ability  of  such  organizations  to  es- 
tablish risk  retention  groups,  to  facili- 
tate the  ability  of  such  organizations 
to  purchase  liability  insurance  on  a 
group  basis,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Denton] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  143,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  Black  Revolu- 
tionary War  Patriots  Foundation  to 
establish  a  memorial  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  an  appropriate  site  in 
Constitution  Gardens. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ncrth 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  266,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  the  month  of 
June  1986  as  "Youth  Suicide  Preven- 
tion Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn].  the  Senator  fom  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 267.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  26.  1986.  through 
June  1,  1986,  as  "Older  Americans 
Melanoma/Skin  Cancer  Detection  and 
Prevention  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Staftord),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riecle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Denton],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eaole- 
ton],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Ford],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  273,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
March  9,  1986.  as  "National  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JCINT  RESOLUTION  37  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga].  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger].  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  275.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  May  11  through 


May   17.   1986,   as   "Jewish   Heritage 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  REa6LUTION  380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heine,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  280.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  month  of 
November  1986  as  "National  Alzhei* 
mer's  Disease  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberc],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  285.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  11,  1986, 
through  May  17.  1986.  as  "National 
Osteoporosis  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 111,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  tax  reform  provijions  relating  to 
tax-exempt  municipal  bonds  take 
effect  no  earlier  than  January  1,  1987. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Nunn]  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNGS],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riecle],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hetlin],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lucar],  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  105,  a  resolution  to  desig- 
nate March  21,  1986  as  "Henry  Ossiar. 
Flipper  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  363 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu 
tion  362,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United 
States  should  support  the  Caraballeda 
message  of  the  Contadora  Group. 


AME»IDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DAVIS  DAM  FLOODWAY 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1643 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works.) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
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by  him  to  the  biU  (S.  1696)  to  establish 
a  federally  declared  Floodway  for  the 
Colorado  River  below  Davis  Dam;  as 
follows: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  followinr 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Colorado 
River  Floodway  Task  Force  Act  of  1986". 
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riKDINGS  AJfl)  PUHPOSB 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  are  multiple  sUtutory  uses  and 
purposes  for  the  dams  and  other  control 
structures  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  Colorado  River 

(2)  the  maintenance  of  the  Colorado  River 
Floodway  is  essential  to  efficient  operation 
of  control  structures,  such  as  Hoover  Dam. 
on  the  Colorado  River  to  the  benefit  of  all 
users  of  the  river  or  the  water  of  the  river. 

(3)  that  present  development  in  the  flood- 
way  may  affect  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  river,  and 

(4)  that  property  damage  occurred  in  19BJ 
in  the  floodway  and  damage  may  occur 
again  in  the  future. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to— 

(1)  esublish  a  task  force  to  study  and 
report  to  Congress  on  possible  solutions  to 
the  problems  caused  by  the  1983  nood  along 
the  Colorado  River  Floodway  and  the  prob- 
lems of  development  along  the  floodway; 

(2)  make  recommendations  as  to  whether 
individuals  affected  by  the  1983  nood 
should  be  compensated  or  relocated  ouUide 
the  floodway  by  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(3)  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  implement  the  recommendations  made 
pursuant  to  clause  (2). 

ESTABUSHMiarr  or  task  force 
Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Colora- 
do River  Floodway  Task  Force  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Task  Force"). 

(b)  The  Task  Force  shall  be  composed  of 
44  members  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his 
designee,  who  shall  act  as  Chairman; 

(2)  represenutives  from  each  of  the  five 
Indian  reservations  in  which  the  Colorado 
River  Floodway  is  located— the  Yuma 
Indian  Reservation,  the  Colorado  River 
Indian  Reservation,  the  Chemehuevi  Valley 
Indian  Resen,ation.  the  Fort  Mohave 
Indian  Reservation,  and  the  Cocopah  Indian 
Reservation; 

(3)  represenutives  from  each  of  the  seven 
counties  in  which  the  floodway  is  located— 
Yuma  County.  Mohave  County,  and  La  Paz 
County  in  Arizona.  Clark  County  in  Nevada, 
San  Bemarduio  County.  Riverside  County, 
and  Imperial  County  in  California; 

(4)  representatives  from  each  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities in  which  the  floodway  is  locat- 
ed-Yuma.  Parker.  Lake  Havasu  City.  Bull- 
head City.  Riviera.  Topock.  Lake  Ranche- 
ros.  Bermuda  City.  Bermuda  Plantations, 
and  Golden  Shores  in  Arizona,  Laughlin  in 
Nevada.  Winterhaven.  Blythe.  and  Needles 
in  California; 

(5)  one  representative  from  the  foUowmg 
Federal  agencies: 

(A)  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 

(B)  Bureau  of  Land  Management; 

(C)  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service; 

(D)  Army  Corps  of  Engineers; 

(E)  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency;  and 

(P)  Department  of  Agriculture; 

(6)  two  private  citizens  from  each  State 
appointed  by  the  Governors  of  Arizona, 
Nevada,  and  California; 

(7)  the  Governor,  or  his  authorized  repre- 
senutive,  from  Arizona.  California  and 
Nevada; 


(8)  one  representative  from  the  Colorado 
River  WUdlife  Council;  and 

(9)  one  represenUtive  of  all  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  on  the  Colorado  River. 

(cKI)  A  vacancy  in  the  Task  Force  shall 
be  fiUed  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Task  Force  shall  be 
appointed  to  serve  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Task 

Pone.  „_,:,. 

(3XA)  Each  member  of  the  Task  Force 
who  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  prescribed  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  each  day  (including  traveltime)  during 
which  such  members  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Task  Force.  All  members  of  the  Task  Force 
who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. 

(b)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Task  Force,  all  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, at  rates  authorized  for  employees  of 
agencies  under  sections  5702  and  5703  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(dxi)  Twenty-three  members  of  the  Task 
Force  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings. 

(2)  The  Task  Force  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. „ 

(eXI)  The  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations,  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff  di- 
rector and  such  other  additional  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Task 
Force  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(2)  Any  Federal  employee  may  be  detailed 
to  the  Task  Force  without  reimbursement, 
and  such  detail  shall  be  without  interrup- 
tion or  loss  of  civil  service  sUtus  or  privi- 
lege. 

(3)  The  Task  Force  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  at 
rates  for  individuals  which  do  not  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  armual  rate  of 
basic  pay  prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such 
title. 

(fXl)  The  Task  Force  may.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  Act.  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Task  Force  considers 
appropriate. 

(2)  The  Task  Force  may  secure  du^ctly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Task  Force  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Task 
Force,  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to 
the  Task  Force. 

(3)  The  Task  Force  may  accept,  use,  and 
dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services  or 
property.  ^  .     . 

(4)  The  Task  Force  may  use  the  United 
SUtes  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(5)  The  Administrator  of  General  Ser\ices 
shall  provide  to  the  Task  Force  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  and  sup- 
port services  as  the  Task  Force  may  request. 


Dtrms 


Sk.  4.  (a)  The  Task  Force  shaU— 

(1)  review  past  operation  of  the  dams 
along  the  Colorado  River  in  terms  of  flood 
control,  power  generation,  and  water  stor- 
age; 

(2)  examine  damage  to  property  in  the 
floodway  during  1983  and  assess  the  poten- 
tial for  damage  in  the  future; 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  Congress 

on—  ^ 

(A)  the  size  of  the  floodway  below  Hoover 
Dam.  broken  up  Into  the  various  reaches  of 
the  river. 

(B)  future  construction  and  Federal  ex- 
penditures within  the  flcwdway; 

(C)  development  of  recreation  facilities 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  within 
the  floodway  to  replace  existing  develop- 
ment or  in  place  of  future  development; 

(D)  the  necessity  for  additional  floodway 
management  legislation  at  local.  SUte.  and 
Federal  levels:  and 

(E)  the  necessity  of  an  emergency  plan  co- 
ordinating the  activities  of  all  public  safety 
agencies  to  expedite  aid  and  assistance  to 
victims  of  future  floods;  and 

(4)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on— 

(A)  any  compensation  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  to  In- 
dividuals living  within  the  floodway  who 
suffered  economic  losses  as  a  result  of  the 
flooding  along  the  Colorado  River  Floodway 
in  1983  and  a  procedure  for  paying  such 
compensation;  and 

(B)  relocation  of  any  individual  living 
within  the  floodway  that  would  be  appropri- 
ate as  a  result  of  the  consequences  of  the 
1983  flood  or  in  anticipation  of  possible 
future  t\oo6s  and  pnxsedures  for  handling 
such  relocations  including  the  possibility  of 
land  exchanges. 

(bXl)  Based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Task  Force  under  subsection  (aX4HA). 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  compensate  individuals  who  suffered  eco- 
nomic losses  caused  by  the  flooding  along 
the  Colorado  River  Floodway  In  1983.  Such 
compensation  shall  be  paid  within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any 
Individual  receiving  compensation  under 
this  paragraph  shall  waive  all  right  to  any 
additional  compensation  from  the  United 
SUtes. 

(2)  Any  individual  who  suffered  economic 
losses  as  a  result  of  the  flooding  along  the 
Colorado  River  Floodway  in  1983  who  has 
not  waived  any  right  to  compensation  pur- 
suant to  clause  (1)  may  bring  an  action  in 
the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Claims  for 
claims  against  the  United  SUtes  based  on 
the  1983  flood  any  time  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  prior  to 
three  years  alter  the  dale  of  enactment.  Ju- 
risdiction is  conferred  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  n^r.  determine,  and  render  judg- 
ment upon  sych  claims  and  award  damages 
arising  out  ofVconomlc  losses  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  19M  flood. 

(c)  Based  on  jme  recommendations  of  the 
Task  Force  uOBer  subsection  (aX4XB).  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  re- 
locate any  Individual  living  within  the  flood- 
way  who  was  either  adversely  affected  by 
the  1983  flood  or  who  Is  In  jeopardy  of 
flooding  In  the  future. 

FINAL  REPORT 

Sec.  5.  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Task 
Force  shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  a  report  containing  a  detailed 
sUtement  of  the  study  conducted  by  the 


Task  Force  under  this  Act  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Task  Force  with  respect 
to  the  matters  specified  In  section  4.  includ- 
ing any  recommendations  for  legislation  the 
Task  Force  considers  appropriate. 

TERIIIRATIOH 

Sk.  6.  The  Task  Force  shall  terminate 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

AirrHORIZATION 

Sk.  7.  (a)  For  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  except  for  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 4. 

(b)  For  fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  and  1989 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 4. 


POOD  SECURITY 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT 


REGULATION  OF  MANUFACTURE 
OF  ARMOR-PIERCING  BULLETS 


STMMS  AMENDMENT  NOS.  1644 
AND  1645 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  SYMMS  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  104)  to  amend  chapter 
44,  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  reg- 
ulate the  manufacture  and  importa- 
tion of  armor  piercing  bullets;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  5.  line  21  after  the  word  "urani- 
um" Insert  the  words  "and  intended  for  use 
in  a  handgun". 

Note:  This  language  amends  the  defini- 
tion of  "armor-piercing  ammunition."  TTie 
sentence,  as  amended,  would  read  as  follows: 

•(B)  The  term  armor-piercing  anununition 
means  solid  projectiles  or  projectile  cores 
constructed  from  tungsten  alloys,  steel. 
Iron,  brass,  bronze,  beryllium  copper,  or  de- 
pleted uranium  and  intended  for  use  in  a 
handgtm." 

On  page  5.  line  21,  after  "uranium"  insert 
"which  may  be  used  in  a  handgun". 

On  page  10,  after  line  7.  add  the  following: 

Sec.  10.  For  purposes  of  section 
921(aX17xB)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
as  added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
"handgun"  means  any  firearm  Including  a 
pistol  or  revolver  designed  to  be  fired  by  the 
use  of  a  single  hand.  The  term  also  Includes 
any  combination  of  parts  from  which  a 
handgun  can  be  assembled 


BENTSEN  (AND  NICKLES) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1646 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table) 

Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
NicKLES)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  S.  104,  supra;  as  follows: 

Following  the  definition  of  "armor  pierc- 
ing ammunition"  conUined  on  page  5  of  S. 
104,  add  the  following  full  sentence  follow- 
ing the  word  "purposes."  on  line  25: 

"The  term  shall  not  include  any  other 
projectiles  or  projectile  cores  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  are  Intended  to  be  used  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  charges  used  in  oil  and  gas  well  perforat- 
ing devices." 


HARKIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1647 

Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Zor- 
msKY,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Exon,  Mt. 
Grasslet,  Mr.  Bttmpers,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Danporth,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Boren)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2143)  to 
make  certain  improvements  to  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Pood  Security  Act 
of  1985,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  carry  out 
a  program  authorized  by  section  424  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Such  program 
shall  provide  for  the  following: 

(1)  Advance  resource  loans  shall  be  made 
available  only  to  those  producers  of  a  com- 
modity who  are  unable  to  obUln  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  the  production 
of  the  1988  crop  of  that  commodity,  taking 
into  consideration  prevailing  private  and  co- 
operative rates  and  terms  for  loans  for  simi- 
lar purposes  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) in  the  community  in  or  near  which  the 
applicant  resides.  A  producer  who  has  re- 
ceived a  commitment  or  been  furnished  suf- 
ficient credit  or  a  loan  for  production  of  the 
1988  crop  of  a  commodity  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  an  advance  recourse  loan  to  finance 
the  production  of  that  commcxllty  for  such 
crop  year. 

(2)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  to  producers  to  a  commodity  at 
the  applicable  nonrecourse  loan  rate  for  the 
commcidity  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary). Within  the  limlU  set  out  in  para- 
graphs (5)  and  (7).  advance  recourse  loans 
shall  be  available— 

(A)  to  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  rice  who  agree  to  participate  in 
the  program  announced  for  the  commodity 
on  an  amoimt  of  the  commodity  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  farm  program  yield  for  the 
commodity  multiplied  by  the  farm  program 
acreage  intended  to  be  planted  to  the  com- 
modity for  harvest  in  1986.  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary; 

(B)  to  producers  of  tobacco  and  peanuu 
who  are  on  a  farm  for  which  a  marketing 
quou  or  poundage  quou  has  been  esub- 
lished  on  an  amount  of  the  commodity 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  farm  marketing 
quou  or  poundage  quoU  for  the  commodi- 
ty, as  determined  by  the  SecreUry;  and 

(C)  to  producers  of  other  commodities  on 
an  amount  of  the  commodity  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  farm  yield  for  the  commodity 
multiplied  by  the  farm  acreage  intended  to 
be  planted  to  the  commodity  for  harvest  in 
1986.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  An  advance  recourse  loan  under  sec- 
tion 424  shall  come  due  at  such  time  Imme- 
diately following  harvest  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate.  Each  loan  contract 
entered  Into  under  section  424  shall  specify 
the  date  on  which  the  loan  Is  to  come  due. 

(4KA)  The  Secretary  shall  esUblish  proce- 
dures, when  practicable,  under  which  a  pro- 
ducer, simultaneously  with  repayment  of 
his  resource  loan,  may  obtain  a  nonrecourse 
loan  on  his  crop  (as  otherwise  provided  for 
in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949)  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  repay  his  recourse 
loan. 


(B)  In  cases  In  which  nonrecourse  loans 
under  such  Act  are  not  nomtally  made  avail- 
able directly  to  producers,  the  Secretary 
shall  esublish  procedures  under  which  a 
producer  may  repay  a  recourse  loan  at  the 
same  time  the  producer  receives  advances  or 
other  payment  from  the  producer's  disposi- 
tion of  his  crop. 

(5)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  xs  needed  solely  to  cover  cosU  In- 
voh'ed  In  the  production  of  the  1986  crop 
that  are  Incurred  or  are  ouutanding  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(6)  To  obtain  an  advance  recourse  loan, 
the  producer  on  a  farm  must— 

(A)  provide  as  security  for  the  loan  a  first 
lien  on  the  crop  covered  by  the  loan  or  pro- 
vide such  other  security  as  may  be  available 
to  the  producer  and  determined  by  the  Sec- 
reUry to  be  adequate  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment's InteresU;  and 

(B)  obtain  multiperil  crop  insurance,  if 
available,  to  protect  the  crop  that  serves  as 
security  for  the  loan. 

If  a  producer  does  not  have  multiperil  crop 
insurance  and  is  located  in  a  county  In 
which  the  signup  period  for  multiperil  crop 
insurance  has  expired,  the  producer  shall  be 
required  to  obUln  other  crop  Insurance.  If 
available. 

(7)  The  total  amount  In  advance  recourse 
loans  that  may  be  made  to  a  producer  under 
section  424  may  not  exceed  S50.000. 

(8)  An  advance  recourse  loan  may  be  made 
available  only  to  a  producer  who  agrees  to 
comply  «ith  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions determined  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
section  424. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  under  section  424 
through  the  Commcxlity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, using  the  services  of  the  Agricultural 
SUbllization  and  Conservation  Services  and 
the  county  committees  esUblished  under 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h  (b» 
to  make  determinations  of  eligibility  with 
respect  to  the  credit  test  under  subsection 
(aKl).  and  determinations  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  security  under  subsection  (aX6). 
The  Secretary  may  use  such  committees  for 
such  other  purposes  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  in  carrying  out  section 
424. 

(b)  Recclations.— It  is  further  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  issue  or,  as  appropriate,  amend 
regulations  to  Implement  the  program  pro- 
vided for  under  section  424  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, but  not  later  than  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Loans  and 
other  assistance  provided  under  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  made  available  beginning  on 
the  date  such  regulations  are  issued  or 
amended. 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1648 

Mr.  DIXON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2143.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  17  of  the  United  SUtes 
Warehouse  Act  (7  VS.C.  259)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "That "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(bHl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  If  a  warehouseman  because 
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of  a  temporary  shortage  lacks  sufficient 
space  to  store  the  agricultural  products  of 
all  depositors  in  a  licensed  warehouse,  the 
warehouseman  may,  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  trans- 
fer stored  agricultural  products  for  which 
receipu  have  been  issued  out  of  such  ware- 
house to  another  licensed  warehouse  for 
continued  storage.  ,        „        ^ 

"(2)  The  warehouseman  of  a  llcensea 
warehouse  to  which  agricultural  products 
have  been  transferred  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  deliver  to  the  rightful  owner  of  such 
products,  on  request,  at  the  licensed  ware- 
house where  first  deposited,  such  products 
in  the  amount  and  of  the  kind,  quality,  and 
grade,  called  for  by  the  receipU  or  other  evi- 
dence of  storage  of  such  owner.". 

MELCHER  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
1649  AND  1650 

Mr.  MELCHER  proposed  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  S.  2143.  supra; 
as  follows: 

AMEKDlfEirT  No.  1849 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SBC        Title  II  of  the  Act  of  April  4.  1985. 
entitled  "An  Act  Making  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  for  emergency  famine 
relief  and  recovery  in  Africa,  and  for  other 
purposes".  Public  Law  99-10.  is  amended  by 
striking  out   "the  Administrator"   and  all 
that  follows  through  "Africa"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  President 
certifies  that  the  use  of  such  funds  is  essen- 
tial to  famine  relief  in  Africa.  The  Admuus- 
trator  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment shall  prepare  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress before  April  15.  1986.  a  plan  specifying 
how    such    additional    funds    for    African 
famine  relief  would  be  used.  The  plan  shall 
ensure,  among  other  things,  that  the  funds 
from  the  reserve,  if  utilized,  shall  be  avail- 
able to  cover  all  cosU  for  inland  transporU- 
tion  of  food  only  as  are  necessary  for  its 
timely  delivery." 

AMENDMiafT  No.  1650 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  section  as 
follows:  

Sec.  .  Section  416(bK10XB)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  is  amended- 

(a)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
•or.  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1986.  prior  to 
March  31.  1986":  and  ^        .^ 

(b)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  third  sentence  the  following:  "or. 
in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1986.  March  31, 
1986". 
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201(dH2)  Of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a))  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subparagraph  (P)  as  follows: 

"(P)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  adjust  and  apportion  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  In  the  price  of  milk  received  by 
producers  on  a  State  or  regional  basis 
taking  into  consideration  the  level  of  pur- 
chases of  milk  and  the  products  of  milk  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  such 
SUte  or  region  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  to  support  the  price  of 
milk  under  this  subsection.". 


March  5,  1986 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


March  5,  1986 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COimiTTEE  OM  THE  JtJDICIARY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  March  5.  1986.  in  order 
to  receive  testimony  concerning  the 
following  nominations: 


MOYNIHAN  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1651 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2143.  supra; 
as  follows: 

In  section  10  (relating  to  Increased  milk 
assessments  to  meet  deficit  reduction  re- 
quirements), insert  "(a)  Increased  Milk  As- 
sessmenu.-"  before  "Effective". 

In  clause  (1)  of  section  10,  strike  out  "sub- 
paragraph (E)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'subparagraphs  (E)  and  (P)". 

At  the  end  of  section  10.  insert  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  sulisection: 

(b)  AppoHTioioaarr  or  Milk  Assess- 
iiBiT».-Effective   March    1.    1986.   section 


0.S.  CIRCUIT  JOTMJK 

J.  Daniel  Mahoney,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  second  circuit. 

U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

Barbara  K.  Hackett.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGEMCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  March  5.  in 
closed  session,  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  fiscal  year  1987  intelligence  budget 
authorization.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  EFTICIENCY 
AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  D.C.  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  March  5.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  oversight  of  D.C. 
courts.  _,^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  March  5,  1986.  to  con- 
duct a  business  meeting  in  order  to 
report  the  nomination  of  Richard  E. 
Lyng  to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  ON 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  brightening  of  prospects  for  posi- 
tive developments  at  the  Geneva  arms 
talks,  it  is  essential  that  we  not  lose 
sight  of  another  important  obstacle  to 
better  United  States-Soviet  relations— 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  The  release 
of    Anatoly    Shcharansky    from    the 
Soviet   Union   is   a   positive   develop- 
ment.  However,   the  Soviets   have   a 
very  long  way  to  go  if  they  wish  us  to 
believe  that  they  are  reversing  their 
inflexible  position  on  Jewish  emigra- 
tion. ^  .      , 
Freedom   of   emigration   is   a  basic 
human  right  guaranteed  by  a  number 
of  internationally  accepted  documents 
such  as  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Clear- 
ly, the  Soviets  are  not  living  up  to 
these  agreements. 

The  case  of  Gennady  and  Natasha 
Khassin  of  Moscow  is  an  example  of 
Soviet  intransigence.  The  Khassins 
first  applied  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  August  of  1976.  Their 
visa  requests  have  been  refused  re- 
peatedly since  then.  In  addition,  the 
Khassins  have  been  relentlessly  har- 
assed by  Soviet  authorities  for  their 
work  on  behalf  of  Jewish  prisoners  of 
conscience. 

Gennady  and  Natasha  Khassin  are 
like  so  many  thousands  of  refusenlks 
trapped  by  a  system  that  persecutes 
them  and  attacks  their  religious  and 
cultural  heritage,  yet  denies  them  the 
opportunity  to  emigrate  and  be  reunit- 
ed with  their  families. 

As  Americans,  we  must  continue  to 
speak  out  on  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  We  must  make  it  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  Soviets  that  improvement 
In  emigration  policy  for  Soviet  Jews  Is 
a  vital  precondition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  better  United  States-Soviet 
ties.  The  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  simply 
cannot  be  Ignored.* 


EDUCATION       COMMISSION       OP 
THE  STATES  NATIONAL 

TEACHERS  FORUM 
•  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's capital  plays  host  this  week  to 
the    Education    Commission    of    the 
SUtes      [ECS]      National      Teachers 
Fonmi.  Fifty-six  finalists  from  across 
the  country  were  selected  from  among 
400  candidates  to  participate  in  the  3- 
day  forum.  These  teachers  will  share 
their  views  on  a  number  of  Issues  In- 
cluding:  The   state   of   education   In 
America  today,  the  quality  of  workllfe 
In  the  teaching  profession,  the  Impact 
of  State  policies  affecting  teaching, 
and  future  steps  policymakers  might 
take  to  ensure  teaching  effectiveness. 

One  of  the  56  education  profession- 
als participating  in  this  historic  meet- 


ing is  the  1986  Arkansas  Teacher  of 
the  Year.  Mrs.  Kerry  Lockwood  Owen. 
Mrs.  Owen,  an  English  teacher  at  Hot 
Springs  High  School,  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  the  Arkansas 
Speech  Communication  Association, 
and  the  Conference  of  Arkansas  Thea- 
tre. During  the  past  2  years.  Mrs. 
Owen  has  participated  in  a  number  of 
conferences  sponsored  by  "Wlngs- 
pread,"  a  nationwide  movement  to 
promote  drama  as  a  certified  teaching 
field.  Her  dedication  to  the  profession, 
the  enthusiam  she  brings  to  her  class- 
es, the  love  she  demonstrates  for  her 
students— these  are  the  qualities  that 
make  Kerry  Lockwood  Owen  so  be- 
loved at  Hot  Springs  High.  She  is  truly 
deserving  of  the  Arkansas  Teacher  of 
the  Year  honor,  and  I  am  proud  that 
my  State  can  claim  such  an  outstand- 
ing educator. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  sa- 
luting Mrs.  Owen  and  each  of  the 
other  National  Teachers  Forum  par- 
ticipants as  they  turn  their  attention 
to  the  fundamental  concerns  of  teach- 
ers throughout  the  Nation. 


THE  BELFAST  CURLING  CLUB 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  report  to 
you  today  on  the  cause  of  great  excite- 
ment in  Waldo  County.  ME.  The  Bel- 
fast Curling  Club  is  only  one  victory 
away  from  winning  a  national  champi- 
onship. 

Belfast's  Club  has  arrived  at  this 
point  after  it  won  the  Grand  National 
Curling  Association  mixed-team  com- 
petition which  was  held  in  Belfast  last 
month. 

The  proud  Belfast  team,  which  will 
be  competing  next  week  in  the  United 
States  Curling  Association  Mixed 
Championship  at  St.  Paul.  MN.  con- 
sists of  skip  Jeff  Dutch,  who  lives  in 
Belfast,  mate  Peg  Moser  of  Northport. 
second  stone  Bill  Pieske  of  Morrill, 
and  first  stone  Cheryl  Pieske.  also  of 
Morrill. 

The  sport  of  curling  Involves  sliding 
heavy,  smooth  stones  along  a  sheet  of 
ice  with  the  object  being  to  accumu- 
late stones  within  a  circular  house, 
while  preventing  opponents  from 
doing  so.  Curling  originated  In  Scot- 
land, and  was  passed  to  the  United 
States  by  our  Canadian  neighbors. 
Where  the  intricacies  and  traditions  of 
the  game  have  become  known,  curling 
has  flourished,  especially.  I  might  add. 
in  those  fair  regions  of  our  country 
where  snowy  winters  stimulate  imagi- 
nation and  quicken  the  human  spirit. 

The  Belfast  Curling  Club  was  found- 
ed in  1957  imder  the  leadership  of  the 
late  Dr.  Norman  E.  Cobb.  Although  its 
membership  and  facilities  have  grown 
steadily,  the  club  entered  the  Grand 
National  district's  mixed-team  compe- 
tition for  the  first  time  this  year,  de- 
feating    teams     from     Schenectady, 


Rochester,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia, 
to  become  champions  of  the  north- 
east. 

I  see  no  reason,  Mr,  President,  why 
the  Belfast  team  should  not  continue 
to  be  the  giant  killer  In  the  upcoming 
national  championships  in  St.  Paul, 
where  it  will  compete  with  nine  other 
district  wiimers. 

Jeff.  Peg,  Bill,  and  Cheryl,  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  recent,  unexpect- 
ed, success.  They  travel  to  Minnesota 
with  the  affection  and  support  of  this 
Senator,  and  of  all  the  people  of 
Maine.* 


COPE-O'BRIEN  CENTER 
ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  special  orga- 
nization and  a  special  anniversary. 
This  month  the  COPE-O'Brlen  Center 
will  be  celebrating  15  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  Washtenaw  County 
and  all  of  Michigan.  The  center  works 
with  delinquent  and  disadvantaged 
youth  by  providing  support  services. 
At  a  time  when  domestic  spending  is 
being  cut.  the  COPE-OBrien  Center 
stands  out  as  a  successful,  cost  effec- 
tive program. 

This  innovative  center  has  worked  to 
lessen  barriers  for  young  men  and 
women  to  employment  by  offering 
skill  training  and  placement  into  un- 
subsidized  employment  or  entry  into 
more  advanced  vocational  or  educa- 
tional programs.  The  program  pro- 
vides daytime  counseling,  recreation 
and  alternative  educational  services 
for  troubled  and  needy  adolescents. 
Emergency  shelters,  foster  care,  and 
life  skill  training  are  also  a  part  of  the 
program. 

As  an  alternative  to  institutional 
placement,  the  program  saves  money 
by  working  with  fsunilies  and  the  juve- 
nile courts  to  resolve  the  long-term 
needs  of  youngsters.  Temporary  emer- 
gency shelter  is  used  to  provide  the 
necessary  time  to  work  out  these  prob- 
lems. This  shelter  Is  given  by  adults 
who  are  qualified  and  willing  to  take 
"children  In  crisis"  into  their  own 
homes  for  short  periods. 

For  their  fine  work  in  youth  support 
services,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
congratulating  the  COPE-O'Brlen 
Center  on  Its  15th  aimiversary  of 
working  with  our  most  valuable  re- 
source, our  youth.* 


DEATH  OP  CHARLES  A. 
HALLACK 

•  Mr,  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  3  In  Lafayette.  IN,  Charles 
Abraham  Halleck  died  at  the  age  of 
85.  As  a  former  Congressman  from  In- 
diana who  served  his  constituents  and 
the  Republican  Party  during  a  33-year 
career,  Charlie  Halleck  will  be  remem- 
bered with  affection  and  respect. 


Charles  Halleck  served  as  an  effec- 
tive and  able  politician  during  an  ex- 
citing period  of  20th  century  change 
and  growth  for  our  country.  He  served 
as  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  late  forties  and 
early  fifties  and  as  minority  leader 
through  the  midsixties.  Charlie  Hal- 
leck helped  to  shape  the  course  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  this  Nation  as 
the  country  strived  to  overcome  the 
ravages  of  the  Depression,  steel  itself 
for  participation  in  World  War  II. 
flourish  in  post-war  prosperity,  and 
face  the  tensions  of  the  cold  war  and 
Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

Charles  Halleck  was  bom  in  De- 
motte,  IN  in  1900  and  was  destined  for 
a  political  life  as  early  as  high  school 
when  he  focused  his  ambitions  to 
serve  in  public  office.  He  served  in  the 
Army  in  World  War  I.  graduated  from 
Indiana  University  and  its  school  of 
law,  and  served  as  a  county  prosecutor 
for  10  years.  In  1935.  he  ran  in  a  spe- 
cial election  to  represent  the  Second 
District  of  Indiana  after  the  death  of 
Representative  Frederick  Landis,  the' 
only  Indiana  Republican  at  the  time. 
That  election  was  followed  by  16  more 
successful  House  terms. 

In  his  33  years  in  Congress.  Charlie 
Halleck  served  seven  different  Presi- 
dents. He  nominated  his  fellow  Hoo- 
sier  Wendell  Wlllkie  for  President  at 
the  1940  Republican  Convention,  and 
his  close  friend,  Dwight  Eisenhower  in 
1956.  He  was  considered  as  a  potential 
running  mate  for  Thomas  Dewey  in 
1948  and  many  political  historians 
speculate  that  his  presence  on  the 
ticket  may  have  been  the  factor  which 
would  have  prevented  Truman  from 
carrying  the  farm  States  and  win  the 
election  for  Dewey. 

His  legislative  accomplishments  are 
no  less  significant.  Halleck  assisted  in 
drafting  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  He  sup- 
ported the  Marshall  plan  for  economic 
recovery  of  Europe  and  the  Truman 
Doctrine  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey.  He 
supported  all  major  civil  rights  meas- 
ures and  is  credited  with  revising  the 
landmark  1964  civil  rights  bill  when  its 
passage  was  stalled.  In  1965.  Halleck 
was  defeated  for  the  minority  leader 
position  by  Gerald  Ford.  In  1968.  he 
did  what  most  politicians  find  hard  to 
do  with  grace  and  dignity,  he  went 
home,  back  to  Indiana. 

Charles  Halleck  enjoyed  widespread 
affection  from  his  former  colleagues, 
his  neighbors,  and  his  constituents.  He 
had  an  unequalled  record  of  faithful 
public  service  and  he  will  remain  an 
example  for  all  who  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps. I  speak  for  many  when  I  say 
that  Charles  Halleck  will  be  missed  by 
Indiana  and  by  the  Nation.  We  extend 
our  condolences  to  his  family.* 
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WESTINGHOUSE  SCIENCE 
TALENT  SEARCH 
•  Bir.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
each  year,  the  Westinghouse  Science 
Talent  Search  recognizes  the  Nation's 
gifted  young  scientists.  I  always  look 
forward  with  special  anticipation  to 
the  announcement  of  the  winners,  for 
there  are  inevitably  many  fine  young 
New  Yorkers  among  them. 

This  year,  we  are  especially  proud 
that  a  young  student  from  Brooklyn 
Technical  High  School,  Mr.  Wei-Jing 
Zhu.  tied  for  first  place  in  this  prestig- 
ious competition.  His  project  involving 
algebraic  number  theory  earned  him  a 
$20,000  college  scholarship. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Zhu,  two  other 
New  Yorkers  were  among  the  top  10 
finalists.  They  are  Mr.  George  Jer-Chi 
Juang  of  Benjamin  Cardozo  High 
School  in  Queens  (fourth  place)  and 
Ms.  Jessica  Louise  Boklan  of  Rosljm 
High  School  in  Roslyn  Heights  (sixth 
place).  All  told,  15  New  York  students 
were  finalists  in  the  annual  Westing- 
house  contest,  and  149  New  Yorkers 
(nearly  half  of  the  National  total) 
were  named  to  the  Talent  Search 
Honors  Group. 

Mr.  President,  the  names  of  the  win- 
ners and  finalists  and  descriptions  of 
some  of  their  projects  appeared  in  two 
recent  articles  in  the  New  York  Times. 
As  part  of  the  tribute  I  mean  to  pay 
these  exceptional  young  people  today, 
I  ask  that  the  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  26.  1986) 
15  Fsoii  New  York  Am  Among  Fimausts 
For  Sciehcs  Awards 
(By  Larry  Rohter) 
Fifteen   high-school  students   from   New 
York  SUte.  including  three  each  from  the 
Bronx  High  School  of  Science  and  Benja- 
min  N.   Cardozo   High   School   in   Queens, 
were  among  the  40  national  winners  named 
last    week    in    the    Westinghouse    Science 
Talent  Search. 

Thirteen  of  the  New  York  Stale  winners 
came  from  New  York  Oty  public  high 
schools,  more  than  from  any  other  city  or 
state.  Fourteen  other  sUtes.  including  Con- 
necticut, also  provided  finalists  in  the  com- 
petition, sponsored  annually  since  1942  by 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation. 

The  40  finalists,  all  seniors,  were  selected 
from  a  group  of  300  semifinalists.  They  are 
competing  for  $140,000  in  scholarships  and 
cash  awards  to  be  announced  in  Washington 
on  March  3. 

Ten  scholarships,  ranging  from  $7,500  to 
$20,000  will  be  granted  to  students  judged 
the  most  outstanding  after  inter\iews  with 
eight  scientists.  The  30  other  finalists  will 
each  get  $1,000  in  cash. 

Continuing  a  trend  that  has  become  in- 
creasingly noticeable  in  recent  years,  one- 
quarter  of  the  winners  this  year  were  bom 
In  foreign  countries,  including  China, 
Japan.  Vietnam  and  South  Korea.  In  con- 
trast with  the  usual  pattern,  in  which  pri- 
vate schools  have  been  heavily  represented, 
all  but  one  of  the  finalists  this  year  attend 
public  high  schools. 

Winners  were  chosen  largely  on  the  l»sis 
of  individual  science  projects,  which  many 


of  them  had  worked  on  for  months.  The  fi- 
nalists carried  out  original  research  in  such 
fields  as  biology,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  medicine  and  oceanography. 

These  are  the  New  York  SUte  winners 
and  their  high  schools: 

Jessica  L.  BoWan,  17.  East  HUK  UI: 
Roslyn  High  School,  Roslyn  Heights,  L.I. 

George  Jer-Chi  Juang.  17.  Bayside. 
Queens:  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  High  School, 
Bayside. 

Chris  John  KatopU,  17,  HoUis  Hiltt, 
Queens:  Bronx  High  School  of  Science,  Bed- 
ford Park.  ^ 

Mark  Huan-Pu  Kuo,  17.  Whitestone, 
Queens:  Bronx  High  School  of  Science. 

Leonard  J.  Landesberg.  17.  RockviUe 
Centre.  L.I.:  South  Side  High  School,  Rock- 
viUe Centre. 

Dmvid  M.  Uaoff.  17,  Bayside,  HiUcrest 
High  School.  Jamaica,  Queens. 

Jung-Pu  Lin.  18,  Elmhursi,  Queens;  Forest 
Hills  High  School,  Queens. 

Ell  Muraidekh.  17.  Uttle  Neck  Queens; 
Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  High  School. 

Andrew  Henry  Oliff,  17.  Kingsbndge 
Heights,  Bronx;  Bronx  High  School  of  Sci- 
ence 

Carl  Hyun-Suk  Park,  17,  Woodside, 
Queens:  Stuyvesant  High  School.  Manhat- 
tan. 

Scrap  Ayse  Savari,  17.  Bayside;  Benjamm 
N.  Cardozo  High  School. 

Manu  Sanlay  Saxena,  17.  Rockaway  Park, 
Queens;  Beach  Channel  High  School.  Rock- 
away  Park. 

Mariann  Meier  Wang,  17,  Jackson 
Heights,  Queens;  Stuyvesant  High  School. 

Mark  A.  Winograd,  17.  Flatbush,  Brook- 
lyn; Midwood  High  School.  Flatbush. 

Wel-Jing  Zhu.  16,  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn; 
Brooklyn  Technical  High  School,  Port 
Greene. 

The  Connecticut  winner  is  Mary  Elizabeth 
Meyerand,  17.  of  Glastonbury,  a  student  at 
Glastonbury  High  School. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  4,  19861 
Cmr  STUDEirr  in  Tie  for  Science  Prize 

(By  Barbara  Gamarekian) 
W.*SHiNCTON,  March  3-Por  the  first  time 
since  1978  two  high  school  studenU.  a  boy 
from  New  York  and  a  girl  from  Florida,  tied 
for  first  place  in  the  annual  Westinghouse 
Science  Talent  Search  competition,  each 
winning  a  $20,000  college  scholarship. 

New  York  SUte  students  were  awarded  3 
of  the  top  10  prizes  in  the  45th  annual  con- 
test for  high  school  seniors,  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  in  the  nation  for  teen-age  scien- 
tists. 

Wei-Jing  Zhu,  a  16-year-old  senior  at 
Brooklyn  Technical  High  School  was  bom 
in  Canton.  China,  shared  first  place  with 
Wendy  Kay  Chung,  17,  a  senior  at  Miami 
Killian  Senior  High  School  in  Miami. 

Their  victories  underlined  what  contest 
officials  said  was  a  noticeable  trend  in 
recent  years:  the  success  of  studenU  bom  in 
Asia  or  of  Asian  parentage.  The  top  five 
prizes  were  awarded  to  these  students  this 
year. 

"STRONG  FAMILY  SUPPORT" 

•In  the  early  years  of  the  search,  the  win- 
ners tended  to  be  sons  and  daughters  of 
Jewish  refugees."  noted  C.  C.  Newton  of  the 
Westinghouse  staff.  "Now  we  are  finding 
that  they  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  im- 
migrants from  Asia." 

The  top  10  finalists  were  announced  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  tonight. 

The  other  top- 10  finalists  from  the  metro- 
politan area  were:  George  Jer-Chi  Juang,  17, 
of  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  High  School  in 


Queens,  who  placed  fourth,  winning  a 
$10,000  scholarship  for  his  physics  project 
examining  the  use  of  ferric  oxhydroxide  col- 
loids in  phase  conjugation  devices;  Jessica 
Louise  Boklan.  17.  of  Roslyn  High  School  in 
Roslyn  Heighte,  L.I.,  sixth,  winning  $10,000 
for  devising  an  algorithmic  approach  to  the 
construction  of  reversal  products,  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Meyerand,  17.  a  student  at  Glaa- 
tonbury  High  School  in  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
eighth,  winning  a  $7,500  scholarship  for  cre- 
ating an  underwater  energy  conservation 
device. 


EXHIBITINC  RESEARCH 

Yoriko  Saito,  18,  of  Homewood,  Ala.,  who 
arrived  in  the  United  SUtes  from  Japan 
three  years  ago.  placed  third,  winning  a 
$15,000  scholarship  for  a  project  in  bio- 
chemistry. 

The  other  top  10  winners  were  Anh  Tuan 
Nguyen-Huynh,  17,  of  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio, 
who  came  from  Vietnam  five  years  ago,  who 
placed  fifth;  WiUiam  Edward  Bies,  17.  of 
Pittsburgh,  seventh;  Andrew  Lawrence  Feig, 
18,  of  Los  Angeles,  ninth,  and  AUen  Wallis 
Inglig,  17,  of  Delaware,  Ohio.  10th. 

Not  since  1978  had  the  Bronx  High  School 
of  Science  and  Stuyvesant  High  School 
failed  to  place  in  the  top  10,  a  Westinghouse 
official  said. 

Mr.  Zhu,  whose  project  concerned  algebra- 
ic number  theory,  arrived  in  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  summer  of  1980.  His  parents, 
both  optical  engineers,  had  introduced  him 
to  mathematics  at  an  early  age. 

•When  I  was  very  young,  preschool,"  he 
said,  "they  brought  me  puzzles  and  arithme- 
tic problems— anything  that  was  related  to 
thinking  scientifically  and  mathematically." 
Miss  Chung  was  awarded  her  first  prize 
for  her  research  into  the  behavior  of  the 
Caribbean  fruit  fly. 

About  her  interest  in  science,  she  said: 
•Throughout  the  history  of  man  there  have 
been  questions  about  what  makes  things 
work,  how  things  tick.  Ifs  just  a  natural  cu- 
riosity."* 


PRESIDENT'S  COUNCIL         ON 

HEALTH  PROMO-nON  AND  DIS- 
EASE PREVENTION 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  address  the  Senate  concerning 
an  issue  of  great  importance  to  Ameri- 
cans, young  and  old  alike.  That  issue  is 
the  urgent  need  for  better  information 
about  the  benefits  and  costs  of  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention.  For 
this  reason  I  am  joining  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senators  Hatch. 
L0GAR.  and  Kennedy,  in  cospwnsoring 
S,  2057,  a  bill  that  esUblishes  a  'Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Health  Promotion 
and  Disease  Prevention." 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  expand  our  definition  of  health 
care  to  include  health  promotion,  dis- 
ease and  disability  prevention.  I  am 
confident  that  the  President's  Council, 
as  proposed  in  S.  2057.  will  work  to 
give  new  emphasis  to  this  broader  view 
of  health  in  both  public  and  private 
sector  policy.  The  Council  would  pre- 
pare an  inventory  of  the  Federal. 
State,  local,  and  private  health  promo- 
tion programs  and  use  this  inventory 
to  assess  the  availability,  appropriate- 
ness and  need  for  heaJth  promotion 


and  disease  prevention  services.  The 
Council  would  also  recommend  to  the 
President  ways  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  information  about  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention  to 
the  public. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  rising  costs  of  health  care 
and  the  forces  at  work  which  may  be 
diminishing  health  care  quality  for 
older  Americans.  It  is  vital,  therefore, 
that  we  study  the  role  of  health  pro- 
motion and  disease  prevention  in  pro- 
viding for  better  health  in  old  age  at 
less  cost. 

More  Americans  are  living  longer 
than  ever  before.  For  many,  however, 
health  problems  are  merely  delayed, 
not  eliminated.  As  a  consequence, 
there  is  an  ever  larger  number  of  very 
old— age  85  plus— Americans  who 
suffer  from  chronic,  debilitating  ill- 
nesses. For  these  chronically  ill  elder- 
ly, the  goal  often  is  to  obtain  the  high- 
est level  of  functional  capacity  and  in- 
dependence, not  to  cure  the  disease. 
We  have  the  opportunity  to  alter  the 
paths  of  some  future  older  citizens 
away  from  chronic  disease  toward 
good  health  in  old  age.  To  grasp  this 
opportimity.  we  must  act  now  because 
prevention  requires  that  action  occurs 
before  disease  strikes.  The  President's 
Council  will  provide  us  the  informa- 
tion we  need  to  improve  the  health 
habits  of  today's  and  tomorrow's  older 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic examples  of  a  health  benefit 
from  behavior  change  occurs  when  a 
person  stops  smoking.  Cigarette  smok- 
ing is  a  major  risk  factor  in  cardiovas- 
cular diseases  and  selected  cancers. 
When  a  person  of  any  age  stops  smok- 
ing, the  benefits  to  the  heart  and  the 
circulatory  system  begin  right  away. 
The  risk  of  heart  attack  and  stroke 
drops  and  circulation  to  the  hands  and 
feet  improves.  Nonsmokers  also  have 
lower  risk  of  contracting  influenza  and 
pneumonia,  diseases  that  can  some- 
times be  life-threatening  for  older  per- 
sons. 

Other  health  habits  such  as  diet,  ex- 
ercise, and  stress  reduction  are  also 
worthy  of  attention  because  of  their 
demonstrated  positive  effects.  Appro- 
priate and  timely  intervention  also  fos- 
ters a  sense  of  well-being,  enhances 
personal  health,  and  can  even  promote 
social  Interaction  for  America's  elder- 
ly. 

To  date,  research  efforts  on  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention 
have  largely  excluded  older  persons. 
The  role  of  health  promotion  and  edu- 
cation for  good  health  in  old  age  must 
be  Investigated.  We  must  recognize  the 
need  to  Include  older  persons  in  activi- 
ties aimed  at  preventing  future  dis- 
eases and  disability,  and  address  the 
serious  lack  of  scientific  data  needed 
to  direct  our  future  activities  In  health 
promotion  for  the  elderly. 


Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues for  their  leadership  on  this 
issue.  As  America  continues  to  grow 
older,  we  must  continue  to  reassess 
our  goals  and  activities  In  health  care 
to  ensure  continued  improvements  In 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
Nation.  The  establishment  of  the 
President's  Coimcil  on  Health  Promo- 
tion and  Disease  Prevention  is  a  posi- 
tive step  on  the  road  to  redefining 
health  care  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
changing  society.* 


(f)  In  all  Instances,  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  shall  apply 
to  the  servicing  of  loans  sold  or  subsequent- 
ly acquired  under  the  pilot  program  under 
this  section.* 


S.  2137.  A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
A  PILOT  PROGRAM  OF  LOAN 
ASSET  SALES 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  I  was  joined  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey, 
Senator  LAirrENBERC,  in  introducing  S. 
2137,  legislation  that  would  establish  a 
pilot  program  of  loan  as.<  ^t  sales.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  careful- 
ly this  proposal,  and  ask  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  this  bill  follows: 
8.  2137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  •Secretary")  shall  carry  out 
a  pilot  program  for  the  sale  without  re- 
course during  each  of  fiscal  years  1986.  1987, 
and  1988  of  direct  loans  under  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  one  or  more  inves- 
tors on  an  overcoUateralized  basis. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
phrase  "on  an  overcoUateralized  basis" 
means  that  the  sale  of  loans  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  consulUtion  with  whatever  invest- 
ment counsel  he  deems  necessary,  shall  be 
collateralized  by  a  pool  of  Government- 
owned  loans.  The  amount  of  loans  to  be  des- 
ignated for  Inclusion  in  the  pool  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture.  In 
consulUtion  with  whatever  investment 
counsel  he  deems  necessary.  Loans  designat- 
ed to  serve  as  collateral  will  be  eligible  for 
acquisition  in  the  event  that  any  loans  pur- 
chased are  delinquent  for  30  days  or  more. 
Upon  any  such  delinquency,  the  delinquent 
loans  shall  be  reacquired  when  the  Secre- 
Ury substitutes  a  new  loan  in  place  of  the 
delinquent  loan,  and  all  cash  proceeds  from 
the  delinquent  loan.  Including  Interest 
Income  and  principal  repayment  revert  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  The  loan  sale  under  this  section  shall 
be  designed  and  implemented  to  yield  not 
less  than  $8,000,000,000  during  each  year  of 
the  pilot  program. 

(d)  Loan  sales  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  contracts  specifying  the 
use  of  predesignated  collateral,  shall  be 
viewed  by  a  prospective  purchaser  as  an  ade- 
quately collateralized  purchase  as  would 
occur  between  any  two  private  sector  enti- 
ties, and  may  not  be  construed  by  a  prospec- 
tive purchaser  or  other  interested  party  as  a 
Federal  guarantee  of  any  form. 

(e)  To  the  extent  specified  by  subsequent 
legislation,  net  proceeds  of  loans  sold  under 
this  section  during  any  fiscal  year  will  be  de- 
posited In  the  rural  housing  insurance  re- 
volving fund  and  may  be  used  for  funding 
new  loans  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  NEXT 
APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  TEN- 
NESSEE VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Free- 
man resigned  his  post  as  one  of  the 
three  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity [TVAl.  Becaiue  of  the  structure  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a  va- 
cancy on  the  board  of  directors  offers 
one  of  the  few  opportunities  for  the 
public  and  the  Congress  to  influence 
policy  at  this  agency.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Regional  and 
Community  Development,  which  has 
oversight  responsibilities  for  TV  A.  I 
have  great  concern  over  developments 
at  the  agency.  In  my  view,  the  next 
appointment  to  the  TVA  board  will 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  future 
direction  to  the  entire  Senate,  which 
must  give  consent  to  the  next  appoint- 
ee, 

I  plan  a  series  of  statements  for  the 
Record  in  which  I  will  outline  the 
structure  of  TVA.  the  issues  facing  the 
agency  today,  and  the  agenda  that  the 
next  board  member  should  bring  with 
him  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Tetmessee  Valley  Authority. 

THE  BTBDCTUXX  OP  TVA  AND  THE  BOARD 
APPOINTMENT  PROCESS 

Under  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Act  of  1933.  the  President  nomi- 
nates and  the  Senate  confirms  the 
three  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. Each  member  of  the  board  serves 
for  9  years.  Under  the  TVA  Act.  the 
board  of  directors  is  given  extraordi- 
nary authority  In  conducting  the  af- 
fairs of  what  has  become  the  Nation's 
largest  electric  utility. 

In  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee, on  Regional  and  Community  De- 
velopment held  last  summer,  members 
heard  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
under  the  TVA  Act.  the  board  of  direc- 
tors are  not  directly  accountable  to 
anyone.  As  one  witness,  William  U. 
Chandler,  author  of  "The  Myth  of 
TVA."  told  the  subcommittee: 

Accounubillty  is  a  key  feature  of  the 
American  system,  and  It  Is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  both  our  marketplace  and  our  Gov- 
ernment. When  a  company  like  Coca-Cola 
makes  a  mistake,  it  has  to  face  the  market 
which  then  forces  a  correction.  When  politi- 
cians make  mistakes,  they  have  that  day  of 
reckoning  when  they  face  the  electorate. 
But  TVA  Is  not  accounUble  to  the  market- 
place—It Is  a  monopoly.  It  is  not  accounta- 
ble to  the  electorate— lU  directors  do  not 
owe  their  jobs  to  the  people  they  serve,  and 
neither  do  the  politicians  who  appoint 
them.  lU  makers  wanted  it  "clothed  with 
the  power  of  government  but  possessed  of 
the  flexibility  and  initiative  of  private  en- 
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terprise."  Its  directors  are  appointed  for  9- 
year  terms  by  a  President  who  may  or  may 
not  understand  the  problems  of  the  Valley, 
and  reviewed  by  a  Senate  Committee  that  at 
present  does  not  include  a  representative  of 
the  Valley.  When  directors  make  mistakes, 
their  jobs  remain  secure.  If  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  notices, 
it  has  little  power  to  correct  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  mistakes. 

Thus,  because  the  board  is  entrusted 
with  such  powers,  because  they  serve 
for  9  years,  and  because  they  are  not 
required  to  answer  directly  to  anyone, 
the  board  appointment  process  takes 
on  enormous  importance. 

However,  in  the  past,  even  the  small 
window  of  accountability  of  the  board 
appointment  process  has  proven  un- 
satisfactory. .\fter  the  last  board  va- 
cancy occurred  in  1983,  a  coalition  of 
43  organizations  from  within  the  seven 
State  TVA  service  area  was  formed  as 
the  TVA  Board  Appointment  Coali- 
tion. The  coalition  sought  to  influence 
the  board  appointment  process.  Their 
efforts  ultimately  failed. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
July  31,  1984,  James  M.  Price,  of  the 
TVA  Board  Appointment  Coalition, 
underscored  the  importance  of  the 
board  appointment  process: 

The  importance  of  this  appointment  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  mag- 
nified when  we  recognize  that  the  appoint- 
ment process  is  about  the  only  chance  citi- 
zens have  to  submit  input  in  guiding  TVA's 
overall  direction.  We  cannot  appeal  to  our 
public  service  commission  for  oversight  of 
TVA  policies.  Thus,  the  TVA  Board  Ap- 
pointment Coalition  was  formed  to  assist  in 
this  decision  in  recognition  of  what  TVA 
had  once  been  and  what,  for  good  or  bad.  it 
can  become. 

Mr.  I»rice  puts  the  matter  succinctly, 
appointments  to  the  TVA  board  take 
on  enormous  importance  because  they, 
more  than  anything  else,  will  help  to 
define  where  the  agency  should  go 
from  here.  It  is  that  subject  that  I  will 
address  in  my  next  speech  on  this 
matter.* 
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ambassador  between  Lebanon  and  the 
United  SUtes.  He  initiated  charter 
flights  to  Lebanon  and  as  a  result  he 
conducted  many  pilgrimages  to  Leba- 
non. It  is  because  of  him  that  hun- 
dreds of  visitations  have  taken  place. 
It  is  because  of  his  leadership  in  unify- 
ing his  people  here  and  abroad  that  he 
was  honored  by  both  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Leba- 
non. 

In  1964.  he  was  elected  Maronite 
Man  of  the  Year.  His  devotion  and 
dedication  to  his  parishioners  and  his 
community  did  not  go  unnoticed. 

Chor-Bishop  Feghali  has  been  a 
close  associate  of  Danny  Thomas  and 
is  involved  with  him  in  the  projects  at 
St.  Jude  Hospital  in  Memphis.  TN.  He 
was  a  foimder  of  Alsac  [Aiding  Leuke- 
mia Stricken  Children]. 

People  of  many  faiths  and  ethnic 
origins  respect  the  leadership  and  hu- 
manity exhibited  by  Chor-Bishop 
Feghali. 

Chor-Bishop  Feghali  first  came  to 
Detroit  in  1976.  He  left  Michigan  for  a 
few  years,  but  he  came  back  to  St. 
Maron's  Church  in  1984.  His  parish- 
ioners are  grateful  to  have  him  back, 
and  the  entire  community  benefits 
from  his  presence  and  leadership. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Chor-Bishop 
Feghali  on  reaching  this  milestone  in 
his  pastoral  life,  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  send  him  best  wishes  for  a 
long,  healthy,  and  productive  life.» 


CHOR-BISHOP  FEGHALI 
HONORED 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  April  6, 
1986.  will  be  a  very  special  day  in  the 
lives  of  Chor-Bishop  Joseph  C.  Feghali 
and  the  members  of  St.  Maron  Maron- 
ite Church  in  Detroit.  MI. 

On  that  day.  Chor-Bishop  Feghali 
will  celebrate  the  40th  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  into  the  priesthood  and. 
coincidentally.  the  35th  anniversary  of 
his  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

Chor-Bishop  Feghali  is  a  very  special 
person;  this  was  recognized  early  in  his 
life,  and  on  the  day  he  was  ordained  in 
Lebanon,  a  witness  to  the  event,  quot- 
ing from  the  Bible,  said  that  he  was 
the  man  "taken  from  among  men  and 
made     their     represenUtive     before 

God." 

In  the  1950's.  Chor-Bishop  Feghali 
earned  the  repuUtion  of  a  good  will 


UNCOLNS  SPIRIT  AND  TODAYS 

GOP 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Paul  Simon,  who 
is  also  widely  known  as  a  Lincoln 
scholar,  recently  wrote  an  article  enti- 
tled "Where  is  Lincoln's  Spirit  in 
Today's  GOP? "  It  was  published  in 
the  February  12,  1986  Boston  Globe. 

Senator  Simon's  excellent  piece  com- 
pares Republican  positions  early  in 
the  party's  history  to  today's  party 
stands.  I  was  intrigued  by  the  compari- 
son of  Lincoln's  stand  on  issues  such 
as  racial  justice,  women's  rights,  and 
the  budget  with  modem  day  republi- 
canism. Simon  also  compares  Lincoln's 
foreign  policy  of  restraint  to  the  more 
interventionist  pattern  of  his  party 
several  generations  later. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can statesman  who  is  increasingly  re- 
ferred to  by  today's  Republicans.  One 
hopes  they  wiU  truly  seek  to  reflect 
his  beliefs  and  his  accomplishments. 

I  Include  the  full  text  of  Senator 
Simon's  article  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

Where  is  Luicolm's  Sprarr  w  Today's 
GOP? 
(By  Paul  Simon) 
Washihctoii— It  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when  Republican  speech-makers  around  the 
nation  invoke  the  name  and  assume  the 
mantle  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
But  the  mantle  does  not  fit  weU  today. 


Lincoln  would  not  feel  complet«ly  at 
home  with  Democratic  speech-makers,  but 
the  Republican  leadership  in  the  executive 
branch  today  stands  for  causes  and  a  direc- 
tion he  would  find  strange  in  a  party  he 
once  led. 

RACIAL  JUSTICE 

The  issue  that  brought  Lincoln  to  nation- 
al attention  was  his  deep  hatred  of  slavery. 
Today  the  head  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  from  Lincoln's 
party  generally  opposes  significant  minority 
claims.  The  record  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission under  President  Reagan  is  equally 

dismal. 

This  administration's  appointees  in  almost 
all  departments  except  the  Department  of 
Latwr  are  fairly  consistent  in  dragging  their 
feet  on  civil  rights  issues:  Uncoln  was  fairly 
consistent  in  leading. 

On  some  issues  Lincoln  followed  public 
opinion,  but  on  the  issue  of  slavery  he  led 
public  opinion.  Those  who  try  to  paint  a  dif- 
ferent picture  of  Lincoln  by  taking  a  few 
statements  out  of  context  miss  the  strong 
thread  that  ran  through  his  life. 

As  a  state  legislator  who  had  just  reached 
his  28th  birthday,  he  took  the  unusual  step 
of  filing  a  formal  protest  along  with  fellow 
legislator  Dan  Stone,  to  a  pro-slavery  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Illinois  General  Assem- 
bly. 

As  he  wrote  in  1860  to  John  Scnpps.  he 
had  pretty  much  given  up  politics  "when 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
aroused  him  as  he  had  never  been  aroused 
before."  That  repeal  permitted  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  the  new  sUtes,  and 
its  passage  stirred  Lincoln's  blood. 

WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 

Thirty-six  years  before  Susan  B.  Anthony 
was  arrested  for  trying  to  vote  for  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  for  president.  Lincoln,  a  young  state 
legislator  in  Illinois  seeking  his  second  term. 
Stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Sangamo  Journal 
that  he  favored  suffrage  for  women.  That 
was  in  1836.  84  years  before  women's  suf- 
frage became  national  policy. 

More  than  a  century  before  most  religious 
groups  permitted  women  clergy.  Lincoln  in- 
dicated he  favored  appointing  a  woman 
chaplain  to  the  First  Wisconsin  Heavy  Artil- 
lery Unit,  but  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  Stan- 
ton turned  the  suggestion  down  "on  account 
of  her  sex,  not  wishing  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent."  ^       ^,_ 

The  appointment  of  Sandra  Day  O  Con- 
ner to  the  US  Supreme  Court  fiu  with  the 
Lincoln  tradition,  but  the  Reagan's  adminis- 
tration's opposition  to  affirmative  action 
and  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  and  the 
small  number  of  significant  female  appoint- 
ments, do  not  fit  the  Lincoln  pattern  of  at- 
tempting to  move  forward. 

GENEROSITY  OF  SPIRIT  TO  FOES 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  bitter  war  in 
which  this  nation  has  ever  engaged,  a  war 
that  divided  families  and  churches  and  com- 
munities, Lincoln  gave  his  second  inaugural 
address  that  showed  a  generosity  of  spirit 
unmatched  by  any  other  president.  His 
speech  did  not  compromise  on  the  question 
of  slavery,  but  in  a  nation  filled  with  hatred 
toward  the  South,  this  leader  concluded  his 
inaugural  message  with  these  words:  'With 
malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all; 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  bind  up  our  nation's 
wounds  .  .  .  [let  us]  do  aU  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  Just,  and  a  lasting 
peace,  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  na- 
tions." 


In  the  past  year.  President  Reagan  has 
hinted  of  a  shift  closer  to  that  attitude,  but 
his  overall  record  of  harshness  toward  foes 
has  been  anything  but  Lincolnesque.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  told  the  National  Association 
of  {Evangelicals  in  Orlando  on  March  8, 
1983.  that  Soviet  leaders  reign  over  an  "evil 
empire."  When  he  did  that  he  pleased  the 
domestic  audience,  but  failed  the  test  of 
statesmanship  that  Lincoln  passed  so  su- 
perbly. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Drawing  parallels  between  dissimilar  situ- 
ations is  dangerous.  But  Lincoln  showed 
great  restraint  in  foreign  affairs.  In  his 
fourth  Annual  Message  to  Congress.  Lincoln 
noted:  "Mexico  continues  to  be  a  theater  of 
civil  war.  While  our  political  relations  with 
that  country  have  undergone  change,  we 
have,  at  the  same  time,  strictly  maintained 
neutrality  between  the  belligerants. " 

As  a  member  of  the  US  House  almost  two 
decades  earlier.  Lincoln  had  opposed  the 
war  with  Mexico.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  he 
would  favor  aid  to  the  contras.  or  military 
involvement  in  Angola.  Quiet  diplomacy  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  military  Involvement  was 
the  Lincoln  pattern;  it  has  not  been  the 
Reagan  pattern. 

HELP  FOR  THE  LESS  FORTUNATE 

Prom  his  days  as  a  state  legislator  to  the 
final  days  of  his  presidency.  Lincoln  showed 
a  strong  sympathy  for  the  oppressed, 
whether  slave  or  free. 

As  a  sute  legislator  Lincoln  Introduced  a 
measure  to  make  any  Interest  charge  great- 
er than  12  percent  Illegal:  he  supported  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped.  Throughout  his 
career  he  showed  the  same  strong  Identifi- 
cation with  those  who  struggled. 

In  one  speech  he  noted,  "Inasmuch  [as] 
most  good  things  are  produced  by  labor.  It 
follows  that  such  things  of  right  belong  to 
those  whose  labor  has  produced  them.  But 
it  has  so  happened  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
that  some  have  labored,  and  others  have, 
without  labor,  enjoyed  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fruits.  This  Is  wrong,  and  should  not 
continue.  To  [secure]  to  each  lal>orer  the 
whole  product  of  his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible,  is  a  most  worthy  object  of  any 
good  government." 

Lincoln's  sense  of  kinship  with  the  less 
fortunate  comes  through  again  and  again, 
and  that  Is  not  notable  In  the  current  ad- 
ministration. Withdrawing  a  helping  hand 
from  those  needing  help  would  not  be  Lin- 
coin's  way. 

THE  religious  RIGHT-WING 

President  Reagan  frequently  finds  himself 
the  hero  and  spokesman  for  the  most  con- 
servative elements  in  the  religious  commu- 
nity. Lincoln,  who  did  not  affiliate  with  any 
denomination  but  attended  ser\'ices  with  his 
Presbyterian  wife,  found  him.self  the  object 
of  attack  from  the  most  conservative  reli- 
gious element. 

Lincoln  generally  avoided  entanglements 
on  religious  questions,  showing  great  toler- 
ance, but  when  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Ross 
wrote  "Slavery  Ordained  of  God"  and 
headed  national  clerical  efforts  on  behalf  of 
slavery,  Lincoln  responded  that  the  Chris- 
tian rule  of  charity  Is  "Give  to  him  that  Is 
needy"  while  the  slave-owner  takes  "from 
him  that  Is  needy."  As  to  Ross  calling  slav- 
ery a  good  thing  for  some  people.  Lincoln 
noted,  'As  a  good  thing,  slavery  Is  strikingly 
peculiar.  In  that  It  Is  the  only  good  thing 
which  no  man  ever  seeks  the  good  of.  for 
himself." 


Those  who  use  the  name  of  religion  to 
defend  causes  that  harm  the  poor  would 
find  no  ally  In  Abraham  Lincoln. 

THE  BUDGET 

In  one  area  Lincoln  would  undoubtedly  be 
both  shocked  and  sympathetic  with  the 
problems  of  President  Reagan:  budget  mat- 
ters. 

He  would  be  amazed  by  $200  billion  defi- 
clU.  but  during  the  Civil  War  the  federal 
government  also  ran  deficits,  though  the 
figures  were  much  smaller.  In  his  final 
Annual  Message  to  Congress  in  1864,  re- 
ceipts totaled  S86S  million,  but  about  1100 
million  of  the  receipts  were  loans  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Lincoln  would,  of  course,  be  stunned  by 
the  size  of  the  nation  and  size  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  remoteness  of  a  modem 
President  from  many  of  the  details  that  Lin- 
coln had  to  handle  personally. 

But  It  Is  also  appropriate  to  note  that  the 
first  Republican  president  would  find  him- 
self HI  at  ease  with  the  policies  and  the  po- 
litical philosophy  of  the  latest  Republican 
president.  We  can  only  conjecture  on  what 
he  might  say.  but  it  Is  not  conjecture  to  sug- 
gest that  most  of  the  Lincoln  Day  GOP  din- 
ners win  Invoke  the  name  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln this  week,  but  not  the  spirit  of  the 
great  man.* 


TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  TO 
THE  FARM  BILL 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, like  many  in  this  body  who  rep- 
resent farm  States,  I  was  disappointed 
with  the  program  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced for  1986.  By  bringing  the  loan 
rate  down  as  low  as  the  law  provides, 
and  by  freezing  farm  program  bases 
and  yields  at  an  artificially  low  level, 
the  Secretary  has  reduced  farm 
income  more  than  Congress  contem- 
plated. 

But  what  really  bothers  me  about 
the  1986  farm  program  is  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
forced  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  delay  the  sign  up  period  from  mid- 
January  to  this  week,  the  first  of 
March.  That  delay  means  that  loan 
rates,  target  prices  and  other  pay- 
ments will  be  subjected  to  the  4.3-per- 
cent Oramm-Rudman  cut,  and  that 
means  a  cut  in  Minnesota  farm  income 
of  $80  million.  In  addition,  this  delay 
has  forced  farmers  to  put  off  making 
important  planting  decisions  while 
Congress  makes  up  Its  mind  on  how  to 
mitigate  the  impact  of  the  administra 
tion's  actions. 

The  farm  program  which  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  imple- 
mented is  not  the  1985  farm  bill.  The 
bill  we  are  considering  today  regretta- 
bly does  not  solve  all  of  the  problems 
created  by  the  administration,  but  it 
wUl  make  three  significant  improve- 
ments. 

The  .irst  change  we  are  making  re- 
lates to  farm  program  yields.  In  the 
past,  farm  yields  were  based  on  either 
the  county  average  or  an  individual's 
proven  or  established  yields.  I  was  not 
the  only  Member  of  Congress  who  was 
under  the  impression  that,  in  passing 


the  farm  bill,  we  were  freezing  yields 
at  the  individual  producer's  proven 
1985  yields.  But  such  was  not  the  case, 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ruling  that  the  farm  bill  froze  yields  at 
the  average  of  the  previous  5  years 
program  yields,  as  opposed  to  proven, 
throwing  out  the  high  and  low  years. 
The  net  effect  is  to  reduce  the  yield 
for  program  crops  nationwide,  and  hits 
the  very  efficient  farmers  the  hardest. 
The  legislation  before  us  would  com- 
pensate farmers  for  any  loss  Incurred 
by  this  change  by  providing  CCC  com- 
modities to  farmers  who  experience  a 
greater  than  3-percent  reduction  in 
proven  yields  for  1986.  and  in  excess  of 
a  5-percent  reduction  in  1987.  It  also 
puts  a  10-percent  limit  on  the  amount 
by  which  the  program  payment  yield 
for  1986  crops  can  be  reduced  when  de- 
termining yields  for  1988  and  beyond. 

The  second  change  we  are  making 
relates  to  the  underplanting  provi- 
sions. In  an  effort  to  reduce  outlays 
for  program  crops,  such  as  com. 
wheat,  rice,  and  cotton,  the  farm  bill 
allows  farmers  to  plant  nonprogram 
crops,  such  as  dry  edible  beans,  alfalfa, 
sunflowers,  and  wild  rice,  on  one-half 
their  program  base,  and  still  qualify 
for  payments  on  92  percent  of  their 
permitted  acreage.  However,  the  effect 
is  to  provide  sulwidies  for  farmers  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  at  the  ex- 
pense and  in  direct  competition  with 
nonprogram  farmers. 

Today  we  are  revising  this  provision 
to  limit  production  to  conservation 
crops  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  production  of  specified  nonpro- 
gram crops  will  not  increase  the  cost 
of  price  support  programs  and  will  not 
adversely  affect  farm  Income.  It  also 
given  States  the  option  to  allow 
haying  and  grazing  on  unseeded  acre- 
age. 

Finally,  this  legislation  will  correct  a 
serious  oversight  in  the  dairy  program. 
Last  year  we  agreed  that  the  dairy 
program  should  contribute  Its  fair 
share  of  the  savings  under  Gramm- 
Rudman.  but  that  these  savings 
should  be  achieved  through  an  in- 
crease in  the  40-cent  per  hundred- 
weight assessment  on  milk  production 
provided  for  in  the  farm  bill. 

However,  in  the  rush  to  adjourn- 
ment, the  conference  committee  on 
Gramm-Rudman  failed  to  address  this 
matter.  Because  the  dairy  program  op- 
erates differently  than  do  all  other 
commodity  programs,  dairy  farmers 
are  looking  at  a  cut  of  about  55  cents 
in  the  effective  price  support  level. 
This  is  a  substantial  and  inordinant 
cut  for  Minnesota  and  other  midwest- 
em  dairy  farmers. 

By  replacing  the  Gramm-Rudman 
reduction  in  purchase  prices  with  an 
increase  in  the  assessment,  the  dairy 
industry  will  contibute  its  fair  share  to 
deficit  reduction  while  spreading  the 
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burden  equally  among  the  country's 
dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is  not 
perfect  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion. I  am  not  comfortable  with  raid- 
ing the  Targeted  Export  Assistance 
Program.  This  could  become  one  of 
USDA's  most  effective  programs,  and 
enjoyed  the  support  of  this  Nation's 
soybean  growers.  I  would  strongly  en- 
courage USDA  to  use  the  $50  million 
to  effectively  sustain  vital  markets. 

I  would  have  also  liked  to  see  this 
legislation  address  another  issue 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  me  and 
the  farmers  of  Minnesota— farm 
credit.  But  the  administration  has 
made  it  known  that  any  changes  of  ad- 
ditions would  invite  a  veto  of  the 
whole  package.  So  I  will  hold  off.  But 
I  want  my  colleagues,  and  my  constitu- 
ents, to  know  that  I  remain  seriously 
concerned  about  the  farm  credit  situa- 
tion and  am  encouraged  by  the  majori- 
ty leader's  commitment  to  take  up 
farm  credit  legislation  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mark  Twain  said,  "Never  put  off  till 
tomorrow,  what  you  can  do  the  day 
after  tomorrow."  Unfortunately,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  has  become  an  unoffi- 
cial motto  around  this  place,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  agricultural  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  put  their 
bickering  aside  so  we  can  move  for- 
ward with  this  legislation  and  have 
final  action  before  our  farmers  see  the 
light  of  day  tomorrow.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


TAX  AMNESTY  DESERVES  A 
CHANCE 


•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  advocate  the  implementation  of  a 
Federal  tax  amnesty,  coupled  with  a 
program  of  increased  tax  enforcement 
and  compliance  activities,  as  a  means 
of  increasing  revenues  and  reducing 
the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  S. 
2100,  that  would  establish  an  amnesty 
plan.  It  would  encourage  States,  like 
New  Jersey,  to  follow  suit. 

A  Federal  tax  amnesty  could  raise  $7 
billion,  according  to  one  estimate.  On 
the  SUte  level,  it  is  estimated  that 
New  Jersey  might  raise  $100  million. 
By  coordinating  a  State  program  with 
the  Federal  program,  the  message  to 
tax  delinquents  would  be  loud  and 
clear  Pay  up  now.  or  regret  it  later. 


Efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  will,  unavoidably,  impose  cut- 
backs on  the  SUtes.  For  New  Jersey, 
an  amnesty  would  help  cushion  the 
impact  of  any  cuts. 

Mr.   President,   the   Star-Ledger   of 
Newark,  NJ.  has  editorialized  in  favor 
of  a  tax  amnesty.  I  ask  that  the  edito- 
rial, of  March  4.  1986,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 
IProm  the  Star-Ledger.  Mar.  4.  19861 
Tax  AmrasTY  MnuTS  Tkial 
Collecting  taxes  is  a  necessity  for  govern- 
ment, but  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
undertalOngs.   given   the   traditionally   low 
favor  In  which  this  function  U  held  by  many 
citizens.  Tax  evasion  and  fraud,  it  foUows, 
are  problems  that  have  become  institution- 
alized. 

Penalties  are  routinely  invoked  by  govern- 
ment, not  only  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
tax  cheats,  but  also  for  the  deterrent  effect 
they  might  have  on  others  who  may  be  en- 
tertaining thoughts  of  illegally  avoiding 
their  tax  obligations. 

There  may  be  another  way.  one  that  is 
being  extensively  used.  Eighteen  sUtes. 
most  recently  New  York,  have  adopted  a 
more  compassionate  strategy,  granting  a 
period  of  amnesty  for  tax  evaders.  This 
year.  New  York  recouped  at>out  $200  million 
with  its  amnesty  program.  All  told,  $500  mil- 
lion has  been  coUected  by  sUtes  offering 
amnesty. 

Aware  of  the  success  other  states  have 
had  with  amnesty  programs.  New  Jersey  is 
considering  a  similar  plan.  Assemblyman 
Karl  Weidel  (R-Mercer)  has  sponsored  a  bill 
that  would  grant  a  90-day  penalty-free 
period  for  persons  and  businesses  to  pay 
taxes  they  have  avoided.  After  the  amnesty 
period,  fines  and  interest  would  be  increased 
on  delinquent  taxes. 

There  are  varying  estimates  on  the 
amount  of  money  New  Jersey  would  recover 
under  an  amnesty  plan,  ranging  from  $100 
million  to  $200  million.  The  low  figure  was 
cited  by  sUte  Tax  Director  John  Baldwin, 
calculated  on  an  "underground  economy" 
that  might  generate  between  $400  million 
and  $500  mUlion  on  which  taxes  are  not 
being  paid. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  strong  moral  reservations 
about  an  amnesty.  He  believes  it  would 
reward  the  lawless.  However,  amnesty  offers 
forgiveness,  and  that  virtue  makes  it  a  mor- 
ally acceptable  alternative  to  sanctions. 

On  fiscal  grounds  alone,  a  tax  amnesty  de- 
serves a  full  trial  In  New  Jersey.  Not  oiUy 
will  it  mean  recouping  substantial  lost  reve- 
nues, but  It  will  return  errant  taxpayers  to 
the  tax  rolls.  It  is  a  form  of  penance  that 
would  have  a  therapeutic  effect  on  trans- 
gressors.* 


March  5,  1986 

ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

RBCsss  uirm.  io:4t  km. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Ux.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stands  in  recess,  until  10:45  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  March  6,  1986.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RKcoGNrnoN  or  cxrtaih  skuators 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  FoUowing  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  special  orders  in 
favor  of  the  following  Senators  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  each:  Senator 
Proxmire,  Senator  Bumpers.  Senator 
Chatee.  and  Senator  Kassebaum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


March  5,  1986 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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GOVERNMENT  R&D  POUCY 


KOtrriHX  MORKIKG  BUSIlfXSS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Following  the  spe- 
cial orders  Just  identified.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  12  noon,  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  At  the  hour  of  12 
noon,  by  a  previous  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  Senate  will  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  254.  S.  104. 
armor  piercing  bullets  under  a  time 
agreement.  RoUcall  votes  can  be  ex- 
pected during  the  day  on  Thursday. 

By  unanimous  consent,  at  2  p.m..  the 
Senate  will  begin  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225.  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  calling  for  a 
balanced  budget. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10:45  a.m.  on  Thursday,  March  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  9:41  p.m..  recessed  imtil  to- 
morrow, Thiuwiay,  March  6,  1986,  at 
10:45  a.m. 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OrCAUrORHIA 

tif  the  house  op  rsprxsentativbs 
Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  hearings  last  week  before  tt>e  Trans- 
portation, Aviation  and  Materials  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  ScierKe  and  Tech- 
notogy,  we  heard  from  Prof.  Daniel  Roos,  the 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Technology,  Policy 
and  Industrial  Development  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Although  his  re- 
marks were  directed  at  the  automotive  tech- 
nology research  and  development  programs 
at  tt\e  Department  of  Energy,  they  are  certain- 
ly relevant  to  a  broader  range  of  Government 
R&D  programs  as  well  as  to  our  current  cor>- 
cems  regardlr>g  ttie  proper  role  of  Goverrv 
ment  in  setting  irKJustrial  policy. 

Professor  Roos  points  out  tfiat  most  Gov- 
ernment research  arxj  development  programs 
are  focused  on  tf>e  problems  of  tf>e  last 
decade,  such  as  energy,  environmental  and 
safety  cor>cems.  While  we  have  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  tfiese  areas,  we  are  ignoring 
pressing  problems  of  the  1980'8:  the  erosion 
of  Vne  U.S.  industrial  base,  import  penetration, 
and  the  loss  of  export  markets. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  addressing 
these  problems,  Professor  Roos  points  out 
that  we  should  be  looking  at  areas  where 
technokjgy  could  be  most  helpful:  process 
and  design  technology.  This  is  wt)ere  the 
future  battleground  for  competitiveness  and 
productivity  lies. 

Professor  Roos  asserts  that  Govemnr)ent 
shouki  work  ctosely  with  academic  research 
centers  and  industry  to  klentify  those  techno- 
togicai  problems  whk:h  require  k>ng-term  re- 
search of  a  more  bask:  or  genenc  type,  prob- 
lems whk:h  could  be  a  technok>gical  road- 
block to  solving  a  future  crisis.  In  this  way 
Government  woukj  be  acting  as  a  catalyst  for 
establishirig  the  Intellectual  infrastructure  of 
ttie  Natkm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing  the  testimony  of 
Prof.  Daniel  Roos  in  the  Congressional 
Record  today,  and  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

STATDfKRT  OF  PROP.  DaNIKL  ROOS 

tSi.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  appear 
before  your  Sut>committee  and  comment  on 
automotive  technology  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  at  the  U.S.  E>epartment  of 
Energy.  To  do  this,  I  would  like  to  examine 
the  situation  of  the  U.S.  auto  Industry  In 
world  competition,  to  identify  long  term  In- 
dustry needs  and  to  suggest  a  Federal  role 
In  addressing  those  needs.  However,  first,  let 
me  Identify  myself. 

I  am  Director  of  the  Center  for  Technolo- 
gy, Policy  and  Industrial  Development  at 
MIT.  This  Center  Is  concerned  with  how 
government  policy  and  new  technology  in- 


fluence industrial  development  In  an  era  of 
Intense  International  competition.  Of  more 
direct  relevance  to  today's  topic,  I  am  also 
Director  of  the  International  Motor  Vehicle 
Program,  a  broad-t>ased  study  of  emerging 
technologies,  organizational  trends  and 
International  Issues  In  the  world  motor  In- 
dustry. This  Program,  coordinated  through 
our  Center  at  MIT,  Involves  the  direct  par- 
ticipation and  financial  support  of  all  the 
major  motor  vehicle  producing  countries 
and  companies  In  the  world,  including  the 
United  States  government  through  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

A  key  activity  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Pro- 
gram Is  to  bring  together.  In  a  neutral 
forum  on  an  annual  basis,  senior  industry 
executives,  govenunent  officials,  and  latx>r 
leaders  from  all  of  the  countries  involved  in 
the  international  motor  industry.  In  these 
sessions,  we  have  frank  discussions  of 
mutual  problems— sometimes  very  frank 
Indeed!— and  my  role  is  to  l>e  the  neutral  ar- 
biter. However,  today  I'd  like  to  take  on  a 
different  role  and  focus  on  the  status  of  the 
auto  industry  from  a  U.S.  perspective. 

Looked  at  in  one  way  the  news  is  surpris- 
ingly good.  An  Industry  mired  In  energy,  en- 
vironmental, and  safety  crises  In  the  19708— 
crises  which  threatened  Its  long  term  surviv- 
al-has addressed  its  problems  with  consid- 
erable success.  Between  1973  and  1985  the 
fatality  rate  per  100.000.000  miles  of  vehicle 
travel  was  cut  by  40  percent,  emissions  per 
vehicle  mile  for  new  cars  were  reduced  by 
more  than  50  percent,  and  the  fuel  efficien- 
cy of  new  vehicles  was  doubled.  These 
achievements  are  hardly  cause  for  compla- 
cency, but  they  do  show  what  can  t>e  accom- 
plished when  the  Industry  applies  available 
technology  to  clearly  identified  problems. 

Looked  at  another  way.  there  is  cause  for 
concern.  WhUe  the  American-based  produc- 
ers have  returned  to  profitability  In  the  last 
two  years,  the  U.S.  auto  industry  faces  In- 
tense foreign  competition.  Imports  once 
again  account  for  over  30%  of  sales.  In  spite 
of  price  Increases  of  Japanese  cars  (result- 
ing from  a  dramatic  change  In  the  yen- 
dollar  relationship)  and  low  financing  rates 
or  rel>ates  for  domestic  cars.  This  month 
Korea  enters  the  U.S.  market,  anxious  to 
repeat  their  Canadian  success,  where  Hyun- 
dai Is  now  the  leading  importer.  Import  pen- 
etration is  not  limited  to  the  small  car  seg- 
ment and  the  low  end  of  the  market.  The 
expanding  luxury  car  market  has  become 
practically  a  European  monopoly. 

There  are  other  causes  of  concern.  The 
Commerce  Depsji.ment  estimates  that  by 
1988.  17%  of  the  cars  with  U.S.  nameplates 
will  be  imported  vehicles,  and  the  remaining 
vehicles,  although  assembled  In  the  U.S.. 
have  a  significant  amount  of  foreign  compo- 
nents (18%  last  year).  In  addition,  all  major 
Japanese  auto  companies  have  already  es- 
tablished or  aimounced  plans  for  assembly 
faculties  in  the  U.S.,  so  that  by  1990  ap- 
proximately 1.5  million  Japanese  cars  will 
be  built  in  the  U.S.  (some  on  a  Joint  venture 
basis  with  U.S.  companies. 

Furthermore,  the  Import  situation  Is  not 
likely  to  Improve.  The  entry  of  Korea  and 
Yugoslavia  Into  the  U.S.  auto  market  this 


year  is  not  an  Isolated  event.  Other  develop- 
ing countries  such  as  Taiwan.  Mexico  and 
Brazil  will  soon  ship  considerable  volumes 
of  cars  and  trucks  In  a  fully  built  up  form, 
and  equally  large  trade  flows  in  vehicle 
parts  may  emerge  as  well.  As  the  Japanese 
esUbllsh  U.S.  assembly  facilities  for  small 
cars,  they  will  reorient  their  import  strategy 
to  a  direct  assault  on  the  mid  and  larger  size 
vehicles,  which  are  the  remaining  strength 
of  the  U.8.  Industry.  The  European  produc- 
ers who.  like  the  Japanese,  derive  their 
major  profits  from  the  North  American 
market,  will  export  even  more  luxury  and 
semi-luxury  units. 

With  this  multidimensional  assault,  how 
have  the  U.S.  producers  been  able  to  main- 
tain profitability?  A  combination  of  protec- 
tionism (the  Japanese  voluntary  restraint 
agreement),  cooperative  Joint  venture  agree- 
ments, productivity  improvements  and  re- 
tention of  the  profiUble  middle  portion  of 
the  market  place  (the  traditional  larger  size 
family  car)  have  t>een  the  primary  factors. 

However,  an  early  warning  sign  of  the 
fragile  health  of  the  U.S.  auto  Industry  is 
the  decreased  proflU  for  1985,  despite 
healthy  car  sales.  Furthermore.  North 
America  Is  headed  toward  a  situation  of 
overcapacity  in  auto  production  by  1990. 
The  net  effect  of  new  Japanese  and  Korean 
faculties  Ui  the  U.8.  and  Canada,  a  Ford 
plant  In  Mexico,  an  AMC  plant  in  Canada 
and  the  new  GM  Saturn  plant  represent  a 
capacity  Increase  of  about  30%.  The  U.S. 
auto  market  will  probably  increase  at  a  rate 
1-3%  per  year,  so  that  an  Increase  of  10-15% 
at  most  by  1990  is  lUcely.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  sometime  In  the  next  several 
years,  there  wUl  be  an  economic  downturn 
with  an  Inevitable  drop  In  vehicle  sales.  If 
the  total  market  shrinks,  it  is  easy  to  Imag- 
ine the  U.S.  produced  faction  of  domestic 
motor  vehicle  sales  falling  below  fifty  per- 
cent. This  wiU  necesslUte  further  cutbacks 
In  Investment  and  employment  and  may 
easUy  lead  to  a  continuing  downward  spiral. 

Is  there  a  way  out  of  this  ratchet  of  de- 
cline—a  path  which  can  generate  new 
wealth  for  our  country  rather  than  simply 
protecting  activities  which  are  not  Interna- 
tionally competitive?  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  a  definitive  answer,  but  I  beUeve  ttiat 
If  a  way  exists.  It  must  be  along  the  path  of 
applying  new  technology  to  the  product 
and.  In  particular,  to  the  production  process. 
Technological  leadership  wlU  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  In  determining  which  countries 
and  companies  are  the  winners  In  future 
International  competition.  This  has  l>een 
the  historical  path  to  success  for  U.S.  indus- 
try, and  there  Is  much  evidence  that  the  do- 
mestic Industry  is  aware  of  the  need  to  move 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  However.  l>oth  the 
Europeans  and  the  Japanese  see  this  as  the 
way  of  the  future  as  weU  and  are  Investing 
heavUy  In  new  product  technologies  and 
automated  processing  systems.  Regaining 
world  leadership  in  the  auto  Industry,  even 
by  playing  to  our  strengths.  wlU  not  t>e  easy. 

There  are  some  optimistic  signs.  Not  too 
long  ago,  many  people  claimed  It  was  Impos- 
sible to  transfer  the  Japanese  production 
system  to  the  U.S.  I>ecau8e  of  cultural  dif- 
ferences. We  now  know  that  system  can  l>e 
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r«pUc»ted.  The  Honda  plant  In  MarysvUle, 
Ohio  and  the  GM-ToyoU  plant  at  Fremont. 
California,  to  take  two  examples,  are  pro- 
ducing Accords  and  Novas  (CoroUas)  with 
American  workers  at  quality  levels  compara- 
ble to  Japan.  Equally  important,  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  plants  compare  favorably 
with  similar  plants  in  Japan.  Marysville  and 
Fremont  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  VS. 
can  be  a  world  class  manufacturer,  if  the 
processes  and  human  resources  are  properly 
organized  and  utilized. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  relevance 
of  the  U.S.  government's  automotive  re- 
search and  development  program  to  this  slt- 
uaUon?  Without  in  any  way  criticizing  the 
technical  accomplishments  of  existing  auto 
technology  activities,  let  me  stiggest  that 
the  governments  research  activities  are  fo- 
cused primarily  on  the  problems  of  the 
1970s,  particularly  in  the  area  of  energy  ef- 
ficiency. WhUe  energy  crises  may  weU  recur 
in  the  future— a  point  I'll  return  to  In  a 
moment— there  are  currently  more  pressing 
problems  where  government  technology 
programs  might  be  helpful. 

Unfortunately,  the  government's  overall 
activities  bearing  on  the  auto  sector  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  focus.  In  an  age  of  extremely 
tight  resources  for  government.  Federal 
motor  vehicle  activities  are  spread  among  a 
number  of  agencies— DOE.  EPA.  NHTSA  in 
DOT.  NSF.  and  even  in  DOD— without  any 
clear  focus  or  agreement  on  objectives.  Our 
auto-related  policies  are  short-term,  domes- 
tically oriented  and  sometimes  conflicting. 
We  lack  a  long-term  strategy  that  recog- 
nizes the  realities  of  inteniatlonal  competi- 
tion. If  we  had  the  money  and  time  to 
pursue  many  goals  at  once,  this  might  be 
fine,  but  I  believe  we  do  not. 

What  then  can  be  done  in  this  situation, 
given,  on  the  one  hand,  the  competitive  di- 
lemmas of  our  largest  industry,  and  on  the 
other— the  fiscal  limits  on  government?  Let 
me  suggest  the  following: 

First,  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  hard 
won  successes  In  the  areas  of  energy  effi- 
ciency, air  quality  and  safety  were  possible 
because  a  large  amount  of  technology  was 
readily  available  to  the  auto  industry  for  in- 
corporation into  commercial  products 
within  a  short  time.  If  the  industry  had  had 
to  start  from  scratch  to  develop  the  elec- 
tronics for  electronic  engine  controls,  for  ex- 
ample, we  would  have  had  either  to  restrict 
auto  use  or  accept  dirty  air  and  excessive 
energy  consumption  for  a  very  long  time. 
And  there  are  countless  other  examples. 

These  problems  are  now  under  control. 
but  we  cannot  be  complacent  about  safety 
or  sanguine  that  no  further  energy  crises  lie 
ahead.  The  Federal  role.  I  believe,  must  be 
to  work  with  the  motor  Industry  and  aca- 
demic research  centers  to  identify  those 
technical  problems  requiring  long-term  re- 
search of  a  more  basic  type  which  will  stand 
In  the  way  of  our  making  new  technical 
leaps  when  the  need  next  arises.  The  re- 
search I  am  proposing  does  not  require  the 
development  of  expensive  prototypes  and 
other  hardware.  Thus,  even  In  a  time  of 
budget  crises,  we  should  be  able  to  afford  a 
reasonable  program  of  research  which  gives 
us  a  cxishion  against  future  energy  or  envi- 
ronmental crises. 

Second,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
coming  battleground  for  competitiveness 
and  productivity  lies  in  the  area  of  process 
and  design  technology.  In  our  research  at 
BOT  we  have  concluded  that  over  the  next 
twenty  years,  all  across  the  world,  semi- 
skilled labor,  whether  cheap  or  expensive, 
will  rapidly  give  way  to  smart  machinery  as 
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the  key  element  In  competitiveness.  Thus, 
neither  cheap  Korean  labor  nor  expensive 
American  labor  is  our  real  problem.  Rather, 
the  challenge  lies  In  rapidly  introducing  and 
perfecting  the  new  generations  of  design 
and  process  equipment  and  the  complex 
social  systems  which  must  accompany  them. 
These  changes  in  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess will  also  enable  us  to  rethink  vehicle 
design  and  develop  new  concepU  that  would 
not  have  been  feasible  with  existing  manu- 
facturing techniques. 

Clearly,  major  responsibility  for  technolo- 
gy development  rests  with  the  private 
sector,  particularly  with  regard  to  commer- 
cialization of  technology.  But  the  private 
sector  cannot  be  expected  to  assume  all  re- 
sponsibUity,  particularly  for  generic  re- 
search, that  is  not  directly  related  to  com- 
mercial products.  There  Is  an  appropriate 
and  Important  Federal  role  for  the  govern- 
ment to  drive  the  frontiers  of  knowledge. 

The  major  justification  and  benefit  of  a 
federally  sponsored  auto  technology  pro- 
gram should  be  to  Increase  our  knowledge 
base  and  inteUectural  capital.  U  we  are  to 
effectively  compute  in  the  auto  sector,  we 
must  have  a  cadre  of  technology  knowledge- 
able Individuals  In  the  public  sector,  private 
sector  and  academic  research  community. 
The  government  can  serve  as  a  facilitator 
and  catalyst  to  establish  the  intellectual  in- 
frastructure for  appropriate  technology  de- 
ployment in  the  auto  sector. 

Efficient,  effective  technology  deployment 
Involves  govemment-universlty-industry  col- 
laboration in  identifying  key  technological 
and  organizational  bottlenecks  and  jointly 
attacking  them.  However,  at  present  the  re- 
lations between  the  three  parties  are  rather 
distant— In  part  a  residue  of  the  divisive  de- 
bates of  the  1960s  and  1970s.  We  need  to 
forge  an  Intellectual  network  between 
American  Industry.  American  government, 
and  the  American  research  university 
system  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  limited 
research  funds  which  will  be  available. 

It  follows  that  government  should  be  an 
inteUectual  participant  in  the  discussions  we 
should  conduct  about  gaining  technological 
advantage  for  the  American  mot«r  industry. 
Unfortunately,  at  present  the  trend  is  In 
just  the  opposite  direction  as  the  govern- 
ment systematlcaUy  cuts  back  iU  assess- 
ment activities  In  the  auto  sector  from  the 
remarkable  level  of  expertise  it  possessed  at 
the  time  of  the  Chrysler  loan.  What  I  fear  U 
that  a  government  uninformed  about  the 
situation  and  needs  of  Its  largest  Industry 
can  do  more  harm  than  good  In  trying  to 
help.  We  had  many  painful  Instances  of  this 
in  the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  repeat. 

Let  me  urge  you,  therefore,  in  your  delib- 
erations on  the  future  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  technology  research  program  to 
take  a  broader  look  at  the  whole  picture  of 
American  government  support  for  automo- 
tive technology  and  the  currently  subopti- 
mal  relationships  between  government,  in- 
dustry, and  the  academic  research  system. 
Our  research  activities  at  B£IT,  which  look 
across  the  world  at  trends  In  automotive 
technology  and  the  support  activities  of 
other  governments,  may  be  of  some  assist- 
ance In  such  an  Inquiry,  and  we  stand  ready 
to  help  In  any  way  we  can. 

My  message  is  simple.  This  Subcommittee 
Is  well  aware  of  the  loss  of  both  mature  and 
high-tech  Industries  to  International  compe- 
tition. Protectionism  is  not  sufficient  to  re- 
verse the  trend  and,  in  many  cases,  rewards 
Inefficiency,  which  further  weakens  our 
long-run  competitive  position.  If  we  are  to 


compete  effectively,  we  need  public  and  pri- 
vate Initiatives  which  provide  a  competitive 
advantage.  Federal  programs  are  particular- 
ly Important  for  the  auto  sector,  since  It  is 
our  largest  Industry  and.  therefore,  has 
maximum  Impact  and  visibility. 

The  U.S.  auto  sector  has  improved  dra- 
matically In  the  past  decade,  and  industry, 
labor  and  government  can  share  in  credit 
for  the  changes.  Unfortunately,  those 
changes  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  in- 
tense competition  of  the  nineties.  Elxistlng 
governmental  programs  do  not  reflect  the 
new  realities  of  International  competition 
and  the  need  for  consistent  long-term  poli- 
cies. Since  technology  will  play  a  key  role  In 
the  future,  our  public  sector  activities 
should  include  a  technology  component 
that  U  oriented  primarily  toward  insuring 
our  knowledge  base  rather  than  specific 
hardware  projects.  That  activity  should  be 
part  of  a  cooperative  initiative  between  the 
public  sector,  private  sector  and  research 
community  to  develop  an  appropriate  tech- 
nology deployment  system  which  provides  a 
competitive  advantage  to  the  VS.  auto  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  inviting  me 
here  today. 
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Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  so  often 
we  in  this  body  receive  a  letter  from  a  constit- 
uent that  enlivens  our  sense  of  purpose, 
sharpens  our  goals,  and  dramatizes  the 
stakes  involved  in  our  service  here.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  today  one 
such  letter.  Mr.  Max  Miller  of  Studio  City.  CA, 
writes  eioquentty,  even  poetically,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  He  makes  a 
point  that  we  all  know  but  must  never  forget 

July  23. 1985. 
Hon.  Hkkky  a.  Waxmah. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Sir:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
pressing  issue  facing  all  of  us,  despite  the 
myriad  problems  of  which  we  are  all  aware, 
is  the  rather  probable  devastation  of  the 
planet  within  the  probably  not  Inforeseea- 
ble  future. 

With  all  of  the  time  and  energy  spent  on 
the  endless  problems  facing  all  of  us.  I  think 
our  responsibility  is  to  mankind,  and  nature 
and  the  survival  of  both  of  those,  including 
all  of  our  families  and  friends. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  a  fraction  of  the 
time  and  energy  spent  on  the  devastation 
for  probable  warfare  were  spent  on  peace,  in 
any  type  of  united  or  even  unilateral  effort, 
there  would  be  some  kind  of  progress. 

Doesn't  it  seem  to  be  totally  schizophrenic 
and  Insane  to  expend  all  of  this  twundleas 
energy  on  unl-  and  multi-lateral  arms  esca- 
lation, when  the  obvious  effects  can  only  be 
the  same  escalation  by  opposing  sides? 

Can't  there  be  some  Imaginative  and  mas- 
sive effort  made  for  peace?  Right  now? 

Since  any  type  of  accident,  such  as  a  com- 
puter defect  or  malfunction,  or  a  meterorite 
striking  a  large  city,  or  even  a  terrorist 
blowing  up  some  major  city,  could  Immedi- 
ately effect  consequences  for  which  there 
would  be  no  solutions  for  any  of  us.  Is  there 


any  alternatives  but  to  work  with  all  of  our 
hearts  and  souls  and  energy  towards  this 
problem  Immediately,  and  really  do  some- 
thing about  it? 

Even  if  we  abrogate  all  of  our  responsibil- 
ity to  humanity,  and  were  willing  forever  to 
lose  the  paintings  of  Monet,  the  music  of 
Moxart.  the  poems  of  Shelley  forever,  we 
still  have  a  responsibility  to  all  other  forms 
of  life  and  nature:  to  trees,  to  fish,  to  ani- 
mals, to  birds,  to  all  of  the  beautiful  things 
and  species  that  fly  and  flutter  and  crawl 
and  breathe  and  feel  and  have  children  and 
sing  and  run  and  play  and  love. 
Sincerely. 

Max  B.  Miixn. 


HIGH  DRAMA  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OP  IfKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Americans 
witnessed  a  great  democratic  drama  In  the 
Philippines  last  week.  It  was  full  of  courage 
and  heroism,  and  against  all  odds  the  good 
guys  t>eat  the  bad  guys  in  the  end. 

The  events  reminded  us  of  the  greatness  of 
our  own  political  traditions,  which  we  histori- 
calty  encouraged  in  the  Philippines.  They  also 
made  for  great  theater,  as  the  characters  all 
spoke  English  and  ttie  actkjn  could  all  be 
seen  on  television  via  satellite.  The  lack  of  vi- 
olence even  made  it  the  kind  of  revolution  you 
can  watch  with  your  kids. 

I  wrote  a  column  for  my  constituents  last 
week  that  tned  to  explain  why  I  found  Cory 
Aquino's  accession  to  power  so  satisfying  to 
watch,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

High  Drama  in  the  Phiuppiitis 

The  high  drama  In  the  Philippines  last 
week  astounded  the  world.  We  might  wish 
all  foreign  crises  could  end  so  happily,  but 
the  Philippine  situation  was  unique  In  the 
clear  roles  of  Its  villains  and  heroes.  By  now 
the  cast  of  major  characters  is  vividly  famil- 
iar. 

The  Dictator— Vfhen  the  constitution  said 
his  presidential  term  was  running  out  in 
1972.  Ferdinand  Marcos  simply  suspended 
the  constitution.  Twenty  years  of  total 
domination  ultimately  left  him  wealthy,  but 
also  diseased,  despised,  and  deposed. 

The  First  Lady— Imelda  always  called  her 
husband  "Marcos."  as  If  she  knew  him 
mainly  by  reputation.  For  a  long  time,  the 
former  beauty  queen  got  what  she  wanted 
by  abusing  his  power,  and  that's  how  she 
helped  him  lose  it. 

The  OenenU— Fabian  Ver  did  the  Dicta- 
tor's dirty  work.  He  should  have  worried 
when  he  kept  having  to  put  his  head  on  the 
block  to  appease  the  populus.  In  the  end. 
even  his  own  soldiers  wanted  to  see  the  ax 
fall. 

The  Martyr— An  honest  democrat.  Ben- 
igno  Aquino's  principled  courage  made  him 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  Dictator.  For  this 
he  was  imprisoned  for  seven  years,  exiled, 
and  when  he  tried  to  return  to  his  country, 
gimned  down  as  he  stepped  off  the  plane. 
His  spirit  lingered  In  the  background 
throughout  the  drama's  final  act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  n^idoto— Housewife,  mother  of  five 
children,  and  devout  Catholic.  Cory  Aquino 
quietly  understood  what  her  husband  had 
died  for.  His  assassins  scoffed  when  she  took 
up  his  fight  because  they  were  blind  to  the 
moral  force  she  wielded. 

The  Defectors— Dttenae  Minister  Enrile 
and  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Ramos  were 
known  for  their  democratic  sympathies,  and 
were  about  to  be  arrested  for  them.  Prefer- 
ring to  risk  their  lives  for  freedom  in  a 
winner-take-all  showdown,  they  cut.  and  cut 
cleanly. 

The  Cardinof— Incongruously  named  Sin. 
he  commanded  the  army  of  conscience  that, 
also  Incongruouslv.  fought  a  revolution  by 
renouncing  violence.  When  threatened  with 
tanks  and  bullets.  It  defended  Itself  with 
locked  arms  and  rosary  l>eads,  and  won. 

The  Cronies  and  the  Communists— Al- 
though these  separate  choruses  remained 
off-stage  during  the  final  act,  their  voices 
were  heard  calling  from  the  right  and  from 
the  left,  respectively,  for  blood. 

The  Superpoioer-VnsuTe  of  its  role  and 
missing  Its  cues,  the  United  Sutes  had  trou- 
ble keeping  up  with  the  pace  of  the  action. 
Still,  it  handled  iU  basic  plot  function  of 
bearing  the  Dictator  off-stage  In  the  closing 
scene. 

The  settings  of  the  drama's  last  act  are 
also  familiar: 

Scene  1,  Camp  Cmrne— Thousands  of  civil- 
ians massed  to  form  a  human  fortress 
around  the  E>efectors,  This  was  the  crack  In 
the  dam  through  which  the  Dictator's  mili- 
tary support  began  to  drain  away.  In  a  trick- 
le at  first,  then  in  a  torrent  as  soldiers  real- 
ized it  was  safe  to  choose  their  country  over 
their  commander-in-chief. 

Scene  2,  Channel  4  Television— Re\>e\ 
strategy  depended  on  "people  power."  and 
the  people  had  to  he  reached  through  the 
media.  The  crucial  victory  of  the  revolution 
was  therefore  the  capture  of  the  govern- 
ment's t.v.  station.  After  the  video  plug  had 
l>een  pulled  on  the  Dictator,  no  one  lielieved 
he  was  still  In  control.  In  wars  of  the  future. 
It  may  be  more  Important  to  control  air- 
waves than  armies,  media  than  missiles. 

Scene  3.  Malancanang  Palace— Ab  Ameri- 
can helicopters  beat  toward  Clark  Air  Field, 
the  Filipino  people  tore  down  the  Palace's 
barricades.  Inside,  they  found  uimiade  beds 
In  the  private  chambers  and  uneaten  caviar 
in  the  dining  room.  The  Dictator  had 
exited. 

The  curtain  did  not  fall,  though,  on  this 
scene  of  triumph.  Cory  Aquino's  revolution 
was  one  of  the  great  dramas  of  modem  his- 
tory; but  on  the  stage  of  history,  the  last  act 
of  one  drama  Is  the  first  act  of  another. 

The  severe  stresses  of  poverty,  violence, 
and  poUtlcal  extremism  that  helped  topple 
the  old  regime  remain  to  be  overcome  by 
the  new  government.  Olven  her  near-mirac- 
ulous performance  so  far,  I  have  an  intui- 
tive faith  In  President  Aquino's  ability  to 
meet  the  challenges  that  face  her  and  esUb- 
lish  a  thriving  democracy  In  the  Philippines. 
By  virtue  of  longstanding  ties  and  shared 
Ideals,  the  United  SUtes  is  more  than  just 
an  audience  to  the  Philippine  story,  and  In 
playing  our  supporting  role  we  should  do  all 
we  can  to  help  assure  President  Aquino's 
success. 
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SHE  WHOSE  CONSTITUENTS  ARE 
61  MILUON  CHILDREN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NKW  YORK 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1986 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rite  to  pey  trib- 
ute to  a  woman  who  for  the  past  13  years 
dedicated  herself  to  ttw  American's  minority 
minorities — the  youth  under  18  years  of  age, 
the  poor,  the  fiandicapped,  the  black  and  the 
Hispank:  youths  who  are  unable  to  seek  jus- 
tice for  themselves. 

Marian  Wright  Edelman,  mother,  wife, 
lawyer,  civil  rights  advocate,  president  and 
founder  of  the  Chiklren's  Defense  Fund  has 
fought  to  educate  the  Nation  at>out  the  needs 
of  chikJren,  and  to  encourage  a  preventive  in- 
vestment in  children  before  they  are  "k>st 
causes."  She  continues  her  stnjggle  to  in- 
crease public  awarer>ess.  The  fund's  fifth 
annual  convention  ts  being  hek)  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  will  focus  on  the  devastating  epi- 
demic of  teen  pregnancy. 

Manan  Wright  Edelman  has  pleaded  her 
children's  cases  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the 
courtrooms.  Her  untinr>g  determination  has 
certainly  won  her  national  acclaim  and  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  she  will  continue  to  excel  in 
her  fight  for  the  rights  of  'her  chikJren. ' 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following  article 

for  incluston  in  the  Conoressional  Record. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  27,  19861 

Shi  Whosi  Cowstitukhts  Ari  81  Miixiom 

Crildrkk 

(By  Lena  Williams) 

Washihctok,  Feb.  28.-Ask  Marian 
Wright  Edelman  about  her  children,  the 
more  than  61  million  of  them  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  she  will  tell  you  they  are 
America's  poorest  citizens,  iU  least  powerful 
and  one  of  iU  fastest  growing  minorities. 

Mrs.  Edelman  believes  her  children  lie 
just  beyond  America's  vision,  just  outside 
the  realm  where  their  voices  can  be  heard: 
they  are,  she  says,  the  nation's  true  silent 
majority. 

For  13  years,  Mrs.  Edelman  has  been  a  de- 
termined and  persistent  advocate,  perhaps 
the  most  determined  and  the  most  persist- 
ent, for  the  needs  of  the  nation's  children 
when  11  comes  to  welfare,  health,  juvenile 
justice  and  the  family.  Her  tiaae  Is  a  Wash- 
ington organization  called  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund,  which  she  founded  and 
heads. 

She  lobbies  Congress  for  laws  and  pro- 
grams to  help  children.  She  presses  Federal 
agencies  for  regulations.  She  produces  stud- 
ies. And  when  all  else  faUs.  she  goes  to 
court. 

PRXVKMTIVS  IRVISTKSIfT 

"The  fund  exisU  to  provide  a  strong  and 
effective  voice  for  the  children  of  America, 
who  cannot  vote,  lobby  or  speak  for  them- 
selves,"  she  said.  "We  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  poor,  minority  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Our  goal  Is  to  educate  the  nation 
about  the  needs  of  children  and  encourage 
preventive  Investment  In  children  before 
they  get  sick,  drop  out  of  school  or  get  into 
trouble." 

Today,  as  part  of  a  long-term  effort  to 
prevent  children  from  having  children,  the 
fund  opened  Its  fifth  annual  conference 
here  by  starting  a  national  campaign  to  In- 
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crease  public  mwareness  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  teen-age  pregnancies.  The  confer- 
ence, which  runs  through  Friday,  is  expect- 
ed to  attract  more  than  1,200  participants. 

A  soft-spoken,  fast-talking  woman  with  an 
engaging  smile,  Mrs.  Edelman  is  a  product 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1960s. 
The  militancy  Is  still  there,  surfacing  at 
times  when  she  speaks  of  the  "injustices" 
against  her  constituents  or  when  she  flashes 
Impatience  with  those  who  say  her  goals, 
while  laudable,  are  not  always  practicable  in 
a  time  of  tight  Federal  budgets. 

But  at  46  years  of  age.  this  mother  of 
three  sons  has  transferred  her  marching 
and  protesting  energy  to  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, the  offices  of  Federal  agencies  and 
the  courtroom. 

"Head  Start  reauthorization  is  expiring 
this  year,"  B4rs.  Edelman  said  the  other  day 
of  the  Federal  pre-school  program  for  poor 
children,  a  major  current  concern  of  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund.  "We  have  to  keep 
the  Reagan  Administration  from  cutting 
back  the  program." 

Mrs.  Edelman  and  her  staff  of  70  deal 
with  s»Kh  issues  by  attacking  them  from  all 
fronts.  To  pry  open  doors,  she  uses  old  con- 
tacts on  Jiapitol  Hill  and  elsewhere  around 
the  city  that  were  established  in  the  days 
she  served  as  Congressional  liaison  for  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
a  civil  rights  group.  Once  in,  she  pleads  her 
cause  with  a  battery  of  facts  and  studies  on 
the  status  of  children  in  America. 

Beyond  Capitol  Hill  and  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, she  has  established  the  fund  as  a 
leader  in  defending  and  expanding  the 
rights  of  children  through  the  courts,  block- 
ing the  placement  of  Louisiana  children  in 
out-of-sUte  Texas  Institutions  for  example, 
and  guaranteeing  special  education  rights  to 
thousands  of  children  in  Mississippi. 

RepresenUtive  George  Miller,  the  Califor- 
nia Democrat  who  heads  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  credits  Mrs.  Edel- 
man with  helping  to  save  a  number  of  key 
children's  programs.  "You  may  not  like  to 
hear  the  news  she  is  delivering,  but  no  one 
can  challenge  the  facts, "  he  said. 

Last  fall  Mrs.  Edelman  got  a  few  friends 
to  throw  small  dinner  parties  to  help  raise 
money  for  the  fund,  which  this  year  is  oper- 
ating from  a  (46  million  budget  and  has 
always  been  financed  through  corporate, 
foundation  and  individual  donations.  The 
effort  raised  $60,000,  a  tribute  to  the  fund 
and  to  Mrs.  Edelman,  who  Is  held  in  high 
regard  In  political  and  social  circles  here. 

But  Mrs.  Edelman  is  content  to  let  others 
talk  of  her  achievements. 

"Awards  make  you  feel  good,"  she  said. 
"But  the  real  satisfaction  comes  from  seeing 
a  sense  of  real  commitment  among  your  col- 
leagues. The  real  joy  comes  from  achieving 
results,  when  you  really  see  you've  got  a  law 
that  will  protect  children  from  being 
abused,  that  will  provide  them  with  proper 
health  care  and  dental  care.  My  greatest 
award,  or  reward,  will  be  in  seeing  the  13 
million  poor  children  who  are  now  in  pover- 
ty lifted  out  of  poverty." 

A  GSADCATK  OF  TAU  LAW  SCHOOL 

Reared  in  BennettsviUe.  S.C.  Marian 
Wright  was  educated  at  Spellman  College  in 
Atlanta,  went  to  Europe  on  a  Merrill  Schol- 
arship, graduated  from  Yale  Law  School  in 
1963  and  went  back  to  the  South  to  fight 
segregation.  She  started  and  for  some  years 
directed  the  N.A^C.P.  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund  office  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  was  the  first  black  woman  admitted  to 
the  Mississippi  bar. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

She  married  Peter  Edelman,  also  a  lawyer, 
in  1968,  the  same  year  she  moved  to  Wash- 
ington. In  the  capital  she  worked  for  the 
poor  people's  campaign,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  then  formed  the  Washington 
Research  Project,  which  focused  on  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  poor  people.  In  1973 
she  transformed  the  project  Into  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund,  shifting  her  focus  en- 
tirely to  youth. 

While  she  admits  to  bouts  of  frustration 
in  her  work,  Mrs.  Edelman  remains  confi- 
dent that  the  fund's  agenda  can  be  achieved 
and  points  to  herself  as  proof. 

"I  am  a  living  example  of  what  can 
happen."  she  said.  "I  sat  in  segregated 
schools.  I  am  a  perfect  example  of  what 
America  can  do.  I  never  thought  I  could 
come  from  a  little  segregated  town  to  Yale 
Law." 
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HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

or  CALirORHIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 
Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speakef.  House  Joint 
Resolution  3,  legislation  urging  the  resumption 
of  negotiations  on  a  Compfehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  passed  the  House  last  Wednesday, 
February  26,  by  a  vote  of  268  to  148. 

I  view  this  as  a  major  arms  control  victory 
for  the  House.  The  following  is  some  back- 
ground inforrtMition  on  the  resolution. 
(Excerpts  from  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 

Committee's  Report  on  H.J.  Res.  3] 
Pmvmtijig  Nuclkah  ExPLOsnn  Tbstiiig 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  3)  to  prevent  nuclear  explosive 
testing,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommend  that  the  joint  resolution  do 
pass. 

PXniPOSE  OF  THE  SKSOLITTIOR 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  bring  a 
negotiated  end  to  weapons  testing  as  a 
means  to  slow  the  nuclear  arms  race.  This  is 
pursued  in  the  context  of  urging  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(signed  by  President  Nixon  in  1974)  and  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  (signed 
by  President  Ford  in  1976). 

The  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  prohibits 
aU  underground  nuclear  weapons  tests  at 
yields  greater  than  150  kilotons.  The  Peace- 
ful Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  prohiblte  all 
peaceful  underground  nuclear  explosions  at 
yields  greater  than  150  kilotons,  allowing 
for  group  explosions  not  to  exceeding  1,500 
kilotons  with  no  single  explosion  in  that 
group  exceeding  150  kilotons. 

The  resolution  also  provides  that  at  the 
time  the  President  requests  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification  of  the 
two  testing  treaties,  he  submit  a  report  con- 
taining any  plans  he  may  have  to  negotiate 
supplemental  verification  procedures,  or 
any  understandings  or  reservations  regard- 
ing verification  that  should  be  attached  to 
the  treaties. 

The  resolution  further  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  im- 
mediate resumption  of  negotiations  toward 
the  conclusion  of  a  verifiable  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  [CTBTl. 


coimrmi  coiaizin 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  agrees 
with  the  administration  that  the  prevention 
of  nuclear  explosive  testing  Is  an  important 
national  security  objective,  and  manifested 
lU  support  of  thU  objective  In  lU  markup 
and  approval  of  H  J.  Res.  3. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  acted  In  a  similar 
manner.  By  a  vote  of  77-22.  the  Senate  dem- 
onstrated its  commitment  to  end  nuclear 
testing  by  amending  the  fiscal  year  1985  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  BUI 
with  the  same  language  as  H.J.  Res.  3. 

House  Joint  Resolution  3  Is  a  modest  arms 
control  measure  that  builds  off  the  past 
arms  control  efforts  of  the  Nixon  and  Ford 
administrations  and  reaffirms  the  position 
of  every  President  from  Eisenhower  up  to 
and  including  President  Reagan  to  work 
toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

Based  upon  an  extervslve  examination  of 
the  nuclear  testing  issue,  the  Conunlttee 
concluded  that  ratification  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  [TTBTl  and  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  [PNET]  would 
result  in  enhanced  verification  because  of 
the  unprecedented  provision  for  on-site  In- 
spection In  the  PNET  and  because  of  the 
unprecedented  exchange  of  data  required 
by  both  treaties.  Such  provisions  make  an 
assessment  of  Soviet  compliance  with  these 
treaties  easier  and  more  reliable.  These  data 
exchanges,  along  with  the  provision  for  on- 
site  Inspection,  however,  are  not  possible 
until  the  treaties  are  ratified. 

HJ.  Res.  3  urges  the  ratification  of  two 
treaties  that  prevent  nuclear  explosions 
above  150  kilotons  and  allows  the  President 
to  submit  his  verification  concerns  and  res- 
ervations to  the  Congress.  Such  reservations 
could  lay  the  groundwork  for  subsequent 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  veri- 
fication matters.  The  resolution  further 
urges  that  the  President  propose  to  the 
Soviet  Union  the  resumption  of  negotiations 
on  a  verifiable  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  The  resolution  does  not  dicUte  the 
nature  of  future  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  negotiations.  It  simply  sUtes  that 
these  negotiations  should  begin  now. 


COmCTTTKE  ACnOR 

As  part  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee's oversight  of  arms  control  as  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  VJS.  national  security,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Arms  Control,  International 
Security  and  Science  conducted  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  nuclear  testing  Issue. 

On  February  26,  the  Arms  Control  Sub- 
committee, held  a  hearing  on  "Proposals  to 
Ban  Nuclear  Testing."  The  subcommittee 
heard  from  Senator  Edward  Keruiedy  and 
Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathlas;  RepresenU- 
tive Berkley  Bedell  (chief  sponsor  of  HJ. 
Res.  3);  RepresenUtive  Barbara  Boxer 
(chief  sponsor  of  H.J.  Res.  119.  the  nuclear 
test  ban  challenge);  and  Ambassador  Walter 
Stoessel,  Jr.  (U.S.  Negotiator  to  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  Talks  and  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  Talks  under  the 
Nixon  and  Ford  administrations). 

On  May  8,  the  subcommittee  held  another 
hearing  on  nuclear  testing  proposals.  In  par- 
ticular, the  sul)committee  heard  testimony 
on  HJ.  Res.  3  from  Dr.  Robert  Barker. 
E>eputy  Assistant  Director  for  Verification 
and  Intelligence  at  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency;  Dr.  Donald  Kerr.  Di- 
rector of  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory; 
and  Dr.  Lynn  R.  Sykes,  Hlgglns  Professor  of 
Geological  Sciences  at  the  Lamont-Doherty 
Geological  Observatory  of  Colombia  Univer- 
sity and  also  a  meml)er  of  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion that  negotiated  the  Threshold  Test 


Ban  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1974. 
The  subcommittee  proceeded  to  mark  up 
HJ.  Rea.  8  and  approved  the  measure  for 
full  committee  action  by  a  voice  vote. 

On  May  14,  the  full  committee  began  con- 
sideration of  HJ.  Res.  3.  On  May  IS,  the 
full  committee  continued  discussing  H.J. 
Res.  3,  proceeded  to  mark  up  the  resolution 
and  then  ordered  the  resolution  favorably 
reported  by  a  voice  vote. 

In  addition  to  the  above  testimony,  the 
subcommittee  received  several  sUtements 
from  experts  in  the  scientific  and  academic 
communities,  which  are  Included  In  the 
hearing  record  on  nuclear  testing.  These  ex- 
perts Include:  Dr.  Jack  Evemden.  a  geo- 
physlclst  with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
Memo  Park.  California;  Dr.  WlUard  J. 
Hannon.  Program  Manager  of  the  Seismic 
Monitoring  Research  Program  at  Lawrence 
Llvermore  National  Laboratory:  Dr.  Charles 
Archambeau.  Professor  of  Geophysics  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  and  also  a  visit- 
ing research  scientist  at  the  Center  for  Seis- 
mic Studies  at  the  Defense  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency.  These  experts  gen- 
erally agree  that  the  testing  treaties  are  ver- 
ifiable agreemenU. 

The  committee  also  received  sUtements 
for  the  record  on  the  issue  of  weapons  reli- 
ability from  a  number  of  experts  Including: 
Dr.  Richard  Garwin.  IBM  Fellow  at  the 
Thomas  J.  Watson  Research  Center,  Hans 
Bethe.  Nobel  Laureate  in  Physics  and 
former  Director  of  the  Theoretical  Division 
at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory;  Norris 
Bradbury,  former  Director  of  Los  Alamos; 
Wolfgang  Panofsky,  former  Director  of  the 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator,  Spurgeon 
Keeny.  Jr..  former  Deputy  Director  of 
ACDA;  George  Rathjens,  former  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency;  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr., 
former  Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA  and 
former  Technical  Director  of  the  Defense 
Department  Armed  Forces  Special  Weapons 
Project;  and  Paul  Wamke,  former  Director 
of  ACDA.  These  experts  agree  that  the  reli- 
ability of  our  nuclear  stockpile  can  be  main- 
tained under  a  CTBT  regime. 

KIT  ISSUES  IN  THE  CONSIDERATIOM  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  3 

During  the  hearings  on  nuclear  testing, 
considerable  attention  was  given  to  two  im- 
portant  Issues:  ( 1 )  Verification  of  the  TTBT 
and  the  PNET  and  of  a  future  CTBT;  and 
(2)  Weapons  reliability  under  a  CTBT. 
7.— Ver(/ication 

On  the  issue  of  verification,  a  concern  was 
raised  that  the  TTBT  is  not  a  verifiable 
treaty  because  the  SovleU  cannot  be  trusted 
to  provide  proper  daU  and  because  the  Sovi- 
ets have  exceeded  the  150  kiloton  limit 
under  the  TTBT.  During  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  however,  the  fact  that  verification 
procedures  do  not  even  come  into  force  until 
the  treaties  are  ratified  was  underscored. 
Once  ratification  occur,  verification  Is  made 
easier  and  more  reliable.  Specifically,  the 
TTBT  calls  for: 

An  exchange  of  the  geographic  coordi- 
nates of  each  test  site  at  the  time  of  desig- 
nation of  a  test  site  and  after  the  test  Is  con- 
ducted; 

An  exchange  of  geologic  Information 
about  the  test  site.  I.e..  density  of  the  rock 
formation  and  water  saturation:  and 

Test  sites  are  to  be  specified  at  places 
within  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
parties.  All  explosions  conducted  at  those 
sites  are  to  be  considered  nuclear  weapons 
tesU;  and 

Exchanges  of  daU  take  place  at  the  time 
of  ratification,  and  If  a  new  test  site  is  esUb- 
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liahed,  daU  is  exchanged  at  that  time  as 
weU. 

On  the  matter  of  alleged  Soviet  violations 
of  the  150  klloton  limit  on  nuclear  weapons 
tests  Imposed  by  the  TTBT,  the  committee 
received  testimony  indicating  thatthe  Sovl- 
eU have  not,  in  fact,  violated  the  TTBT. 

In  this  regard.  Dr.  Lynn  Sykes.  an  emi- 
nent seismologist  (currently  the  Hlgglns 
Professor  of  Geological  Sciences  at  the 
Lamont-Doherty  Geological  Observatory  of 
Colombia  University  and  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  that  negotiated  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1974)  testified  that  "When  the  correct 
methodology  Is  used.  It  Is  evident  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  cheated  on  the 
Threshold  Treaty."  In  other  words,  geologi- 
cal differences  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  more  accurate  use 
of  seismic  waves  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  estimating  Soviet  yield. 

The  PNET  calls  for 

On-site  Inspection  for  explosions  between 
100  and  150  kilotons  If  the  parties  consider 
it  necessary  for  confirmation  of  yield  and 
for  all  explosions  with  a  planned  yield  ex- 
ceeding 150  kilotons— I.e.  a  group  explosion. 
The  Protocol  to  the  PNET  outlines  the  de- 
tails of  the  Inspection,  the  functions  and 
righu  of  the  observers  and  the  equipment 
the  observers  are  to  use  and  the  extent  of 
their  access; 

Information  to  be  provided  prior  to  a 
peaceful  nuclear  explosion  on  the  purpose, 
location,  date,  and  planned  yield  of  the  ex- 
plosion; 

Information  to  be  provided  on  the  geologi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  explosion  site: 

Information  about  the  time  of  the  explo- 
sion, tu  yield  and  confirmation  of  facU  pre- 
viously given  is  to  be  provided  after  each  ex- 
plosion; and 

The  establishment  of  a  Joint  ConsulUUve 
Commission  at  which  the  parties  can  discuss 
differences,    ask    questions    and    suggest 
amendmenU  to  the  Treaty. 
2.—Weapoiu  reliability  under  a  CTBT 

On  the  issue  of  weapons  reliability,  a  con- 
cern was  raised  that  confidence  In  our  nu- 
clear stockpile  could  not  be  maintained 
under  a  CTBT  because  we  would  not  be  able 
to  test  fire  our  nuclear  warheads. 

Some  witnesses  testified  that  occasional 
and  minor  testing  is  necessary  to  maintain 
confidence  in  the  stockpile.  Other  experts 
disagreed  with  this  and  indicated  that  no 
nuclear  testing  Is  necessary  to  maintain  con- 
fidence In  the  stockpile. 

Richard  Oarwln.  IBM  Fellow  at  the 
Thomas  J.  Watson  Research  Center  and 
Norris  Bradbury,  former  head  of  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  and  other 
weapons  experts.  In  letters  submitted  to  the 
committee  sUted  that  "By  meticulous  nu- 
clear Inspection  and  disassembly  of  the  com- 
ponenU  of  the  nuclear  weapons.  Including 
their  firing  and  fuzing  equipment,  operabU- 
Ity  of  the  stockpile  can  be  maintained."  In 
addition,  the  committee  received  informa- 
tion supplied  by  a  number  of  sclentlsU  and 
arms  control  experU  who  agree  that  "Con- 
tinued nuclear  testing  Is  not  necessary  in 
order  to  Insure  the  reliability  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  In  our  stockpile." 

coKM  rrrxx  conclusions 

In  favorably  reporting  H,R.  Res.  3  and 
based  on  expert  testimony  and  statemenu 
submitted  for  the  record,  the  committee 
concluded  that: 

(1)  The  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  are 
verifiable  treaties; 
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(2)  Verification  of  these  treaties  is  en- 
hanced by  their  ratification.  In  fact,  the 
beneflU  of  verification— on-site  inspection 
and  exchanges  of  data— can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  ratification; 

(3)  The  PNET  contains  provisions  for  on- 
site  Inspection— the  first  time  this  has  ever 
been  agreed  to.  The  principle  of  on-site  In- 
spection was  further  agreed  to  by  the  Soviet 
Union  as  part  of  a  CTBT  In  1979  Just  before 
negotiations  on  a  CTBT  were  suspended. 

(4)  HJ.  Ret.  3  provides  the  President  with 
the  flexibility  to  submit  his  verification  con- 
cerns to  the  Congress  at  the  time  he  seeks 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the 
ratification  of  the  two  testing  treaties.  ThU 
provision  sets  a  precedent  for  subsequent 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  veri- 
fication thereby  addressing  the  verification 
concerns  of  the  President. 

(5)  Politics  and  not  technology  have  pre- 
vented us  from  concluding  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty.  In  this  regard,  the  commit- 
tee fully  supports  the  efforu  underway  In 
this  administration  to  enhance  verification 
in  general  and  verification  of  nuclear  test- 
ing llmlutlons  In  particular.  In  thU  connec- 
tion, the  committee  would  support  any  addi- 
tional request  by  the  President  to  encourage 
ImprovemenU  In  U.8.  technical  verification 
capability. 

(6)  Adequate  confidence  In  our  nuclear 
stockpile  can  be  maintained  under  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty. 

(7)  HJ.  Res.  3  not  only  complemenU.  but 
Is  an  Integral  element  of  the  arms  control 
negotiations  In  Geneva.  li  Is  the  commit- 
tee's view  that  passage  of  H  J.  Res.  3  would 
further  enhance  the  prospecu  for  success  at 
the  Geneva  Arms  Control  Talks. 


VOYAGER  AT  URANUS 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

oroBomau 

nf  THE  HOt78C  OF  RKPRESCirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1986 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  SpMker,  14  yMft  ago. 
•ctentigts  and  engineers  from  around  the 
country  gathered  at  the  Jel  Propulson  Labo- 
ratory in  California  to  begin  to  destgn  and 
build  two  unmanned  spacecraft  that  would  re- 
write acience  textbooks. 

Today,  from  a  penpective  millions  of  mitea 
beyond  the  planet  Uranus,  a  relatiyefy  old  but 
hardy  apacecraft  called  Voyager  2  transmit* 
photographs  of  the  sunlit,  Wue-green  crescent 
of  that  planet  baci(  to  Earth.  A  machine  small- 
er than  a  compact  car  topped  with  a  12-foot 
dish  antenna,  Voyager  2  has  just  compMad. 
with  astonishing  success,  the  third  leg  of  its 
exploration  of  the  outer  planets  Now  eng^ 
neers  and  scientists  at  JPL  prepare  the 
apacecraft  for  an  even  more  challenging  en- 
counter Neptune  in  1989. 

The  Voyagers  1  and  2  were  aent  upon  their 
journeys  from  Cape  Canaveral  in  the  summer 
of  1977.  When  launched,  the  spacecraft  were 
designed  and  funded  to  explore  Jupiter  and 
Saturn— tasi(S  that  each  fulfilled  with  great 
success  At  Jupiter,  they  found  nearly  invisible 
nngs  around  tf>e  planet,  and  vast,  colorful 
storms  roiling  ¥nthin  tt>e  latitudinal  t>ands  in  Its 
atnwsphere.  They  returned  sUrlling  photo- 
grapfis  revealing  an  unexpected  variety  in  the 
composition  and  structure  of  Jupiter's  moons. 
Voyager  cameras  captured  eight  active  voica- 
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noes  on  one  moon,  lo,  spewing  two  tons  of 
sulfurous  lava  into  space  every  second 

In  1960  and  1981,  ttie  two  spacecraft  flew 
past  Saturn  and  transmitted  back  to  Earth  a 
weaWi  of  tnfonnation  on  the  planet,  rts  spec- 
tacular ring  system,  and  moons.  Including  evi- 
dence ttiat  Its  largest  moon.  Titan,  might 
hart>or  the  same  organic  chemicals  from 
which  life  formed  on  Earth. 

Voyager  1  completed  its  mission  of  plane- 
tary  exploration  and  is  on  its  way  out  of  ttie 
sdar  system,  in  search  of  interstellar  space. 
Voyager  2,  however,  was  revamped  in  flight  to 
allow  it  to  take  advantage  of  a  oncenn-a-life- 
tlme  opportunity:  to  erx»unter  two  ntxxe  plan- 
ets, Uranus  and  F^tune.  Engineers  repro- 
grammed  the  computers  onboard  the  space- 
craft, endowing  it  with  new  capabilities  that 
would  enable  it  to  return  clear,  ckweup  pic- 
tures and  other  information  from  the  dimly 
sunlit  domain  wtiere  Uranus  resides.  Giant  re- 
ceiving stations  on  Earth  were  linked  together 
to  capture  and  enhance  Voyager's  faint  signal. 
Since  Uranus  had  n&^er  before  been  visited 
by  a  spacecraft,  alrtKist  all  of  Voyager's  obser- 
vations would  provide  new  information  on  the 
planet. 

At  least  10  new  moons  and  one  new  ring 
were  among  the  first  of  Voyager's  discoveries 
at  Uranus.  Other  information  returned  by  the 
spacecraft  showed  ttiat  while  Uranus  shares 
manv  characteristics  with  other  planets,  it  dis- 
plays them  in  ways  strangely  out  of  kilter  with 
the  rest  of  tfie  solar  system.  For  example,  it 
was  found  to  possess  a  magnetic  field  about 
the  strength  of  Earth's;  the  magnetic  pole, 
however,  was  found  to  tie  displaced  55  de- 
grees from  the  geographic  pole.  The  magnetic 
field  itself  may  be  generated  by  an  electrically 
corxluctive  ocean  of  water  and  ammonia  and 
not  by  a  molten  core  like  otfier  planets.  Ttie 
sunlit  side  of  the  planet  was  found  to  radiate 
large  anvsunts  of  ultraviolet  light,  a  phenome- 
non dubbed  "electroglow "  by  Voyager  scien- 
tists. Uraruis'  coal  black  outer  ring  was  found 
to  consist  mainly  of  yard-wide  boulders  and 
not  the  fine  dust  and  cy  rubble  that  compnse 
Saturn's  bright  rings. 

The  detailed  engineering  tttat  prepared  Voy- 
ager 2  for  Uranus  yiekjed  other  results.  Ex- 
traordinary maneuvers  alkjwed  Voyager's 
cameras  to  remain  pointed  at  ttieir  targets  de- 
spite fiytiy  vekjcities  exceeding  40,000  miles 
per  hour  The  resulting  photographs  are 
arrxxig  the  best  ever  taken  by  a  flyt)y  space- 
craft They  showed  one  moon,  Miranda,  to  be 
a  planetary  palette  displaying  samples  of  all 
the  strange  geoksgic  formations  arxj  surfaces 
known  to  exist  in  the  solar  system. 

The  encounter  with  Uranus  bore  out  the 
prediction  of  or>e  Voyager  scientist  wtx)  sakj 
that  the  spacecraft  "wouM  provide  answers  to 
questions  we  don't  even  know  to  ask."  h4ow, 
mission  accomplished,  decades  of  questkws 
and  answers  are  awaitng  Xt\e  generations  of 
scientists  wfK>  inherit  the  wealth  of  data  re- 
turned by  Voyager. 

That  the  Voyager  mission  to  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  was  undertaken  is  a  reflectkyi  of 
NASA's  commitment  to  humanity's  quest  for 
knowledge— a  step  k)gically  taken  toward  fur- 
ther illuminating  the  dark  edges  of  our  uni- 
verse. But  that  one  small  spacecraft  more 
than  2  billion  miles  from  Earth  has  been  so 
successfully   commissioned   to   continue   its 
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mission,  beyorxj  Its  design  lifetime,  to  explore 
Uranus  and  now  Neptune,  is  a  testament  to 
ttie  unique  talents  of  the  men  and  women 
wtio  conceived,  constructed  and  daily  terxl  to 
our  rotxjt  emissary  in  deep  space. 

At  this  time,  I  wouW  like  to  enter  a  recent 
newspaper  artk:le  by  Robert  C.  Cowan  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  into  the  Record. 
The  text  Is  as  follows: 


Afarth  5, 1986 


March  5, 1986 


VoTAGKR  Bids  Draitos  •Adios";  Srrs  Its 

Sight  or  Nzmnn  in  1989 

(By  Robert  C.  Cowen) 


BosTOM.— Voyager  2's  historic  encoiinter 
with  the  solar  system's  seventh  planet- 
Uranus— finally  ended  Tuesday. 

Project  scientist  Edward  C.  Stone  says  ob- 
servations, which  ran  from  Nov.  4.  1985,  to 
Tuesday  have  left  scientists  'happily  bewil- 
dered."  Nevertheless,  they  have  cleared  up 
many  key  questions. 

No  longer  Is  the  third-largest  planet  so 
Uttle  known  that  scientists  can't  specify 
such  basic  properties  as  its  rate  of  spin  or 
the  composition  of  its  atmosphere.  The  puz- 
zles that  challenge  experts  now  Involve 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  a  massive 
Uranian  data  bank.  It  will  take  years  to 
mine  that  scientific  treasure. 

Running  through  the  major  questions 
that  Voyager's  data  have  already  answered. 
Dr.  Stone  lists  the  following: 

E>oes  Uranus  have  a  magnetic  field?  Lack 
of  evidence  of  any  such  field  had  puzzled 
scientists  as  Voyager  approached  the  planet. 
Eventually,  spacecraft  Instruments  did  map 
a  field  that  is  slightly  weaker  than  that  of 
Earth.  It's  tilted  55  degrees  away  from  the 
planet's  spin  axis— an  offset  that  surprised 
the  Voyager  team.  It  has  also  trapped  many 
charged  particles  to  form  a  radiation  envi- 
ronment around  the  planet  that  Stone  says 
"we  still  don't  thoroughly  understand." 

On  the  question  of  Uranus's  rotation 
period,  radio  observations  of  the  rotation  of 
the  magnetic  field  have  pinned  the  rate 
down  to  16.8  hours,  give  or  take  0.3  hours. 
Further  data  analysis  should  narrow  that 
uncertainty. 

Scientists  had  wondered  what  kind  of  at- 
mosphere Uranus  has.  Now  they  know  it's 
largely  hydrogen,  with  10  to  15  percent 
helium.  It  also  has  Important  minor  gases 
such  as  methane,  which  forms  clouds,  and 
hydrogens,  which  form  a  smog-like  haze 
over  Uranus's  sunlit  pole. 

Stone  notes  that  this  composition  Indl- 
cat«s  that  Uranus  grew  at  least  partly  by 
the  accretion  of  comets.  He  said  it's  impor- 
tant to  find  out  how  much  comet-like  mate- 
rial the  planet  contains— a  fact  that  should 
emerge  from  analysis  of  Voyager  data.  Sci- 
entists say  that  comets  are  largely  water  Ice. 
An  abundance  of  such  material  on  Uranus 
would  support  theoretical  models  of  the 
planet,  which  suggest  it  has  a  small  Earth- 
size  rocky  core  overlain  by  a  water  ocean 
some  5,000  miles  thick.  This  water  would 
remain  liquid  even  under  the  tremendous 
pressiu^  of  the  planet's  interior  because  it 
would  be  as  hot  as  several  thousand  degrees 
Celsius.  Voyager  scientists  suggest  that  elec- 
tric currents  In  such  an  ocean  may  generate 
the  planet's  magnetic  field.  This  too  Is  a 
new  puzzle  that  the  Voyager  team  now  is 
studying  intensively. 

Scientists  had  also  wondered  what  the 
weather  system  would  t>e  on  a  planet  that  is 
tipped  so  that  the  sun  shines  down  on  one 
pole  for  many  years  at  a  time.  They  were 
surprised  to  find  that  equatorial  regions  are 
as  warm  as  the  sunlit  polar  area  and  that 
even  the  nlghtslde  pole  seems  unexpectedly 
warm.  They  also  are  puzzled  by  winds  that 


blow  In  a  direction  opposite  to  what  meteor- 
ological theory  would  predict  from  this  tem- 
perature distribution.  "We  Just  plain  don't 
understand  how  that  [weather]  system  is 
working."  Stone  says. 

Scientists  had  wondered  what  causes  ul- 
traviolet (UV)  emission  from  the  planet. 
Now  they  know  it  comes  from  a  process- 
new  to  them— which  they  call  electroglow. 
Somehow,  this  allows  the  planet's  atmos- 
phere to  absorb  UV  light  from  the  sun  and 
to  re-emlt  it  in  an  amplified  form.  How  the 
process  works  is  yet  another  of  the  new  puz- 
zles Voyager's  data  pose. 

Scientists  had  wondered  alwut  the  Urani- 
an rings.  They  now  know  there  are  at  least 
11  distinct  rings  with  a  diffuse  cloud  of  fine 
particles  filling  much  of  the  space  between 
them.  Working  out  the  dynamics  of  the  ring 
structure— how  It  formed  and  how  it  per- 
sists—will take  many  months.  If  not  years. 

Finally,  Stone  notes,  scientists  had  won- 
dered how  many  moons  they  would  find, 
beyond  the  five  that  had  already  been  iden- 
tified. They  now  know  of  15  moons.  Still 
more  may  be  lurking  in  the  Voyager  daU. 

These  bodies,  which  range  from  a  few  tens 
of  kilometers  to  a  few  hundred  kilometers 
across,  are  made  up  of  atiout  half  ice  and 
half  rocky  material.  Some  of  the  larger  ones 
appear  to  l>e  geologically  active.  In  fact,  the 
inner-most  large  moon— Miranda— has  what 
Stone  calls  'one  of  the  most  complex  and 
geologically  interesting  surfaces  yet  seen  in 
the  solar  system.  Geologists  will  spend  years 
and  write  many  scientific  papers  trying  to 
understand  it." 

Now  Voyager  is  heading  for  Neptune. 
Stone  says  the  course-correction  maneuver 
went  well,  the  spacecraft  is  healthy,  and  he 
looks  forward  to  getting  acquainted  with 
the  eighth  planet  in  August  1989. 


ESTONIA  MUST  BE 
INDEPENDENT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sincere 
admiration  for  the  brave  people  of  Estonia 
that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me.  along 
with  the  Estonian  American  Natkinal  Council, 
in  observing  the  68th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laratkin  of  Independence  of  the  RepuWk:  of 
Estonia.  The  occupatkjn  of  tfie  once  fiercely 
independent  State  of  Estonia  by  the  Soviet 
regime  and  the  brutal  oppression  imposed  on 
ttiese  people  are  bitter  examples  of  gross  po- 
litical and  human  rights  violations.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Estonian  American  Natkjnal 
Council  addresses  the  history  of  suffering  in- 
f1k:ted  on  the  Estonians  and  I  would  like  to 
share  ttiese  comments  with  my  colleagues.  I 
also  insert  for  the  Record  the  Copenhagen 
Manifesto  whreh  declares  the  present  situatk)n 
in  the  Baltic  countries  a  threatening  force  to 
peace  and  freedom  throughout  ttie  free  world. 

I  en:x)urage  my  colleagues  to  commemo- 
rate this  anniversary  and  hope  that  our  strortg 
public  support  will  help  the  citizens  of  Estonia 
continue  their  struggle  for  the  right  to  live  in  a 
free  nation. 

The  Estonian  American  Natkinal  Council 
and  ttie  Copenhagen  Manifesto  foitow: 


(Estonian  American  Nattonal  Council] 
Statuknt 
The  people  of  Estonian  ancestry  every- 
where commemorate  the  ft8th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia 
on  February  24,  1918.  At  the  same  time, 
they  note  with  sadness  the  continued  bru- 
tality of  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Estonia 
which  began  in  June.  1940,  when  the  Red 
Army  rolled  across  the  border  to  annex  its 
neutral  and  peaceful  neighbor.  The  Soviet 
aggression  against  the  Baltic  states— Esto- 
nia, Latvia  and  Lithuania— was  such  a  bla- 
tant violation  of  international  law  that  the 
United  SUtes  and  almost  all  other  Western 
countries  to  this  day  refuse  to  accord  de 
jure  recognition  to  the  Soviet  rule  there. 

As  Soviet  rulers  even  today  seek  to  expand 
the  tentacles  of  their  oppressive  system  of 
governance  In  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere, 
we  would  do  well  to  recall  the  fate  of  Esto- 
nia. During  the  brief  period  of  its  modem 
statehood  the  Republic  of  Estonia  was  In 
many  respects  a  model  country.  Universal 
suffrage  and  the  eight-hour  work  day  were 
Introduced  at  the  outset,  and  the  records  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  in  Geneva 
attest  that  the  Republic  of  Estonia  was  In 
the  forefront  of  humane  social  and  labor 
legislation  in  general. 

Estonia's  land  reform  and  its  minorities' 
laws  gained  international  fame  and  were 
often  cited  by  the  League  of  Nations  as  ex- 
amples to  emulate.  Indeed.  In  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  ethnic  Justice,  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  in  Palestine  In  1927 
awarded  Its  special  'Golden  Book  Certifi- 
cate" to  the  Republic  of  Estonia,  the  only 
country  ever  so  honored  by  the  Jewish 
people.  The  American  author  Marlon  Foster 
Washbume  traveled  around  the  world  In 
search  of  "the  happy  country. "  And  In  her 
1940  book.  A  Search  for  a  Happy  Country 
(Washington:  National  Home  Library  Foun- 
dation), she  concludes  that  the  Republic  of 
Estonia  was  that  happy  country. 

Under  Soviet  domination  Estonia  has  suf- 
fered tremendously— demographlcally.  po- 
litically, culturally.  Thus,  the  country  lost 
almost  one-third  of  its  prewar  population 
between  1939  and  1949,  due  foremost  to 
Soviet  atrocities:  especially  brutal  were  the 
mass  deportations  of  1941  and  1949.  After 
the  war,  there  has  tieen  a  steady  Influx  of 
Russians;  the  share  of  the  population  which 
Is  ethnic  Estonia  declined  in  the  present  ter- 
ritory from  92%  In  1939  to  68%  by  1970. 

While  the  minority  laws  of  the  Republic 
of  Estonia  were  renowned  Internationally. 
Estonians  today  face  grave  pressures  of  rus- 
slfication  and  sovietlzatlon  In  their  own  an- 
cestral territory.  Creative  freedoms  In  all 
fields  of  artistic  endeavor  have  Ijeen  severe- 
ly curtailed.  Russian  language  encroach- 
ment at  all  educational  levels,  in  the  mass 
media,  and  In  public  affairs  threatens  to  un- 
dermine the  Estonian  national  identity.  A 
few  years  ago  Soviet  authorities  prohibited 
the  use  of  Estonian  in  the  defense  of  doctor- 
al dlsserutions.  More  recently,  the  Commu- 
nist Party's  press  in  the  university  town  of 
Tartu  announced  that  the  forced  teaching 
of  Russian  would  be  Introduced  already  at 
the  level  of  day  care  centers. 

Today.  It  is  virtually  impossible  for  Esto- 
nians In  their  Soviet  occupied  homeland  to 
travel  abroad  or  to  emigrate.  Contrast  this 
with  the  fact  that  in  1936  alone,  for  exam- 
ple, 120,889  Estonian  citizens  were  able  to 
travel  abroad,  and  a  few  of  them  chose  to 
emigrate.  In  the  grips  of  the  Soviet  bear  Es- 
tonia today  has  the  sad  distinction  of 
having  the  world's  youngest  political  prison- 
er, two  year  old  Kalsa  Randpere,  who  Is  for- 
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bidden  by  Moscow  from  Joining  her  parenU 
In  the  West.  The  Soviet  aggression  against 
Estonia  and  the  unremitting,  systematic  vio- 
lation of  political  and  human  rtghta,  liave 
been  well  documented  by  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  Departmem  of  State. 

From  the  outset  of  the  Soviet  occupation 
Estonians  have  actively  resisted  and  protest- 
ed Moscow's  actions.  In  the  ancestral  home- 
land such  protests,  even  when  they  are 
nothing  more  than  peaceful  memoranda, 
result  In  long  periods  of  banishment  to  the 
Infamous  Gulag,  torturous  confinement  to 
psychiatric  institutions,  and  at  times  even 
murder  in  confinement,  as  happened  with 
the  late  Juri  Kukk.  In  spite  of  this.  Esto- 
nians In  their  Soviet  occupied  homeland  as 
well  as  those  In  the  diaspora  In  the  Free 
World,  will  mark  Estonian  Independence 
Day  once  more  on  February  24th.  The 
dream  of  the  restoration  of  sovereignty,  of 
political  and  human  rights,  of  freedom  from 
Soviet  Russian  oppression  lives  on  In  the 
hearts  of  Estonians  everywhere.  Their  aspi- 
rations, hopes  and  struggle  for  freedom  are 
shared  by  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where. 

Elagu  Vaba  Eestl!  (Long  live  Free  Esto- 
Dial) 

CoPEKHAoni  MAMimro 

The  Baltic  Tribunal  In  Copenhagen  de- 
clares that  the  occupation  and  annexation 
of  the  once  Independent  SUtes  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  serve  as  prime  exam- 
ples of  the  violations  of  International  public 
law  and  treaties  ratlfled  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mass  Russian  immigration  has  seriously 
damaged  Baltic  Identity  and  political  struc- 
ture: language,  culture,  religion,  even  the 
learning  of  history  In  schools,  have  suffered 
under  Soviet  rule.  The  militarization  of  the 
Baltic  States  serves  as  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  continuing  threat  to  world  peace. 

The  right  of  the  Baltic  peoples  to  self-de- 
termination, to  non-discrimination  and  to 
non-Interference  on  their  ancestral  soil 
must  be  reinstated.  After  hearing  experi- 
enced witnesses  on  numerous  aspects  of  life 
and  law  and  practice  In  occupied  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  the  Baltic  Tribunal 
concludes  that  severe  injustice  has  been  and 
is  being  done  to  these  people  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  fate  of  the  three  Baltic  SUtes  U 
unique  in  human  history.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  are  former  parliamentary  democ- 
racies occupied,  annexed  and  colonized  by  a 
conquering  power.  A  unique  fate  deserves 
unique  policies  from  the  democratic  govem- 
menU  of  the  world.  We  call  upon  them  to 
raise  the  issue  of  Soviet  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  countries  In  all  world  forums,  de- 
manding freedom  and  Independence  for  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

By  this  Copenhagen  Manifesto  we  declare 
that  the  present  situation  In  the  Baltic 
countries  Is  damaging  the  chance  of  peace 
and  freedom  In  Europe  and  the  world. 

Thbodor  Vettkr, 
Chairman. 

Per  Aklkark. 

Jian-Marix  Daillet. 

Rev.  Michael  Bourobavx. 

Sir  James  Fawcett. 
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MENTAL  ILLNESS  AWARENESS 
WEEK 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OPOREOOM 
IH  THI  HOUBI  or  REPKESEHTATIvn 

Wednesday.  March  5,  1886 
Mr.  VinrOEN.  Mr  Speaker,  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  introduce  agair^  this  year  a  joint 
resolutwn  to  authonze  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 5-11,  1086,  as  "Mental  Illness  Awarerteas 
Week." 

This  resolutkMi  will  help  bring  about  a  b«tt«r 
understanding  of  mental  illness  as  well  a*  in- 
crease national  awareness  of  ttvs  often  treat- 
able and  curable  illness. 

Mental  illness  is  a  problem  of  staggenng 
proportions  ¥wth  an  estimated  31  to  4i  million 
Americans  suffering  from  diagnosable  mental 
disorders.  These  disorders  result  in  severe 
disabilities  that  can  effect  personal  relation- 
ships and  productivity  at  work  and  school.  The 
elderly  are  particularty  vulnerable  to  mental  ill- 
ness. However,  mental  illness  is  not  limited  to 
adults  and  senior  citizens.  Included  in  ttH 
number  are  as  many  as  12  millkxi  chiklren 
whose  illnesses  severely  impair  their  devetop- 
ment.  With  the  high  incidence  of  teenage  sui- 
ckies,  it  has  beconne  imperative  that  we  rec- 
ognize arxJ  treat  the  early  signs  of  mental  HI- 
ness. 

Mental  illness  is  clearly  a  national  concern, 
and  our  Natkyi  pays  a  steep  price  for  the  suf- 
fering of  so  many  people  Mental  illness  costs 
our  Nation  an  estimated  $106  billk>n  annually 
In  health  care  expenses,  lost  productivity,  and 
other  indirect  costs. 

This  problem  can  be  turned  around  by  let- 
ting people  know  help  is  available  for  mental 
illness.  Appropriate  treatment  can  help  theee 
people  resume  fulfilling  and  productive  lives. 
Publk;  education  of  mental  illness  will  bring  to 
light  the  availability  of  treatment  as  well  as  the 
many  new  advances  in  research— research 
that  provides  more  effective  treatments  and 
gives  excellent  prospects  for  improvement 
and  recovery. 

I  urge  my  colleagoes  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion for  "Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week  '  as 
an  important  step  toward  increasing  national 
awareness  of  this  important  iaaue.  Thank  you. 

HJ.  Rbs.  553 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
October  5.  1986,  through  October  11,  1986, 
as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week" 
ReMolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativei  of  the  United  States  of  America 
fn  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  a  mental  illness  is  a  problem  of 
grave  concern  and  consequence  In  American 
society,  though  one  widely  but  unnecessar- 
ily feared  and  misunderstood; 

Whereas  31  to  41  million  Americans  annu- 
ally suffer  from  clearly  diagnosable  mental 
disorders  Involving  significant  disability 
with  respect  to  employment,  attendance  at 
school,  or  Independent  living; 

Whereas  more  than  10  million  Americans 
are  disabled  for  long  periods  of  time  by 
schizophrenia,  manic  depressive  disorder 
and  major  depression: 

Whereas  between  30  and  50  percent  of  the 
homeless  suffer  serious,  chronic  forms  of 
mental  Illness: 
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Wherems  alcohol,  drug,  and  mental  disor- 
ders affect  almost  19  percent  of  American 
adults  In  any  six-month  period; 

Whereas  mental  Illness  in  at  least  12  mil- 
lion chUdren  interferes  with  vltil  develop- 
ment and  maturational  processes; 

Whereas  mental  disorder-related  deaths 
are  estimated  to  be  33,000,  with  suicide  ac- 
counting for  at  least  29,000.  although  the 
real  number  is  thought  to  be  at  least  three 
times  higher; 

Whereas  our  growing  population  of  the  el- 
derly is  particularly  v\Unerable  to  mental  ill- 
ness; 

Whereas  mental  disorders  result  in  stag- 
gering costs  to  society,  totalling  an  estimat- 
ed $106,200,000,000  in  direct  treatment  and 
support  and  indirect  costs  to  society,  includ- 
ing cost  productivity; 

Whereas  mental  Ulness  is  increasingly  a 
treatable  dlsabUity  with  excellent  prospects 
for  amelioration  and  recovery  when  proper- 
ly recognized; 

Whereas  families  of  mentally  ill  citizens 
and  those  persons  themselves  have  begun  to 
Join  self-help  groups  seelung  to  combat  the 
unfair  stigma  of  the  diseases,  to  support 
greater  national  investment  in  research,  and 
to  advocate  for  an  adequate  continuum  of 
care  from  hospital  to  community; 

Whereas  in  recent  years,  there  have  been 
unprecedented  major  research  develop- 
ments bringing  new  methods  and  technolo- 
gy to  the  sophisticated  and  objective  study 
of  the  functioning  of  the  brain  and  its  link- 
age to  both  mental  and  abnormal  behavior; 
Whereas  research  in  recent  decades  had 
led  to  a  wide  turay  of  new  and  more  effec- 
tive modalities  of  treatment  (both  somatic 
and  psychosocial)  for  some  of  the  most  inca- 
pacitating forms  of  mental  illness  (including 
schizophrenia,  major  effective  disorders, 
phobias,  and  panic  disorders); 

Whereas  appropriate  treatment  of  mental 
illness  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  cost-ef- 
fective in  terms  of  restored  productivity,  re- 
duced utilization  of  other  health  services, 
and  lessened  social  dependence;  and 

Whereas  recent  and  unparalleled  growth 
in  scientific  knowledge  about  mental  illness 
has  generated  the  current  emergence  of  a 
new  threshold  of  opportunity  for  future  re- 
search advances  and  fruitful  application  to 
specific  clinical  problems:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  October  5,  1986,  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 


A  FALSE  PARALLEL 


JMI 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUrORNIA 
Hf  THE  HOXJSK  OF  REPRZSENTA-nVZS 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Caiilomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  administratior)  in  recent  days  has  been 
daiming  that  there  are  parallels  between  Vne 
victory  of  "peopte  power"  in  the  Philippines 
and  Its  own  calls  for  another  $100  million  to 
support  the  Contras  In  their  efforts  to  over- 
thrcnw  the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  In  the 
March  4.  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 
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writer  Tom  Wicker  examines  the  illogtc  of  this 
claimed  parallel. 

Mr.  WeKer's  insightful  and  cogent  examina- 
tion of  the  vast  differences  between  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Philippines  and  that  of  Nicaragua 
shoukj  be  required  reading  for  every  Member 
of  this  body.  I  commend  the  artic^  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 
The  artrcle  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  4. 1986) 

A  False  "Paraixel" 
President  Reagan,  citing  parallels  where 
none  exist  between  the  Philippines  and 
Nicaragua,  insisted  to  meml>er8  of  Congress 
In  a  While  House  meeting  that  "we  stood 
for  democracy  in  the  Philippines;  we  have 
to  stand  for  democracy  in  Nicaragua  and 
throughout  Central  America  and  In  o\ir 
hemisphere." 

This  "parallel"  denigrates  the  remarkable 
achievement  of  the  Philippine  people  in 
their  spontaneous  uprising  against  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos.  It  is  meaningless  rhetoric  if 
anyone  thinks  it  should  apply  to  the  dicta- 
torial Pinochet  Government,  though  Chile 
is  "in  our  own  hemisphere."  And  it's  only 
one  more  excuse  with  which  to  pursue  Mr. 
Reagan's  pathological  fixation  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sandinistas— this  time  with 
$100  million  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  money— l>e- 
cause  there  are  no  parallels  between  the 
Philippines  and  Nicarauga. 

In  the  former,  the  real  tyrant,  through 
corruption,  brutality  and  murder,  brought 
the  population  to  the  boiling  point;  what- 
ever charges  may  be  made  against  the  San- 
dinistas, that  cannot  be  said  of  them.  By 
massive  fraud  and  violence,  the  tyrant  ig- 
nored and  reversed  the  clear  will  of  the 
people  expressed  in  a  national  election; 
whatever  deficiencies  may  be  laid  to  the  Ni- 
caruguan  election  of  1984.  nothing  In  it  re- 
motely approached  the  outrage  perpetrated 
by  Mr.  Marcos. 

Filipinos  who  rose  in  their  wrath  to  rid 
their  country  of  the  tjrrant  were  not  orga- 
nized and  financed  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  or  "covert"  funds  from  Wash- 
ington, as  were  the  Nicaraguan  "contras." 
And  when  Filipinos  had  had  enough,  they 
swept  all  before  them,  disclosing  in  a  matter 
of  days  the  rotten  underpinnings  of  the  ty- 
rant's regime;  but  after  five  years  of  effort 
and  millions  of  U.S.  dollars,  the  contras 
have  yet  to  take  and  hold  a  single  town  in 
Nicaragua,  or  to  set  off  the  smallest  ripple 
of  popular  uprising  anywhere  in  that  un- 
happy country.  Filipinos  staged  a  Glorious 
Revolution;  the  contras  wage  a  minor  guer- 
rilla war.  paid  for  by  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Now.  the  Administration— joined  by  Rich- 
ard Lugar.  chairman  of  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Conunlttee— advances  the  proposi- 
tion that  $100  million  in  additional  aid,  $70 
million  of  it  for  military  equipment,  must  be 
supplied  to  the  contras,  so  that  they  can 
force  the  Sandinistas  to  participate  in  the 
so-called  Contadora  negotiating  process. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that,  with  or  without 
U.S.  aid.  the  contras  have  shown  no  ability 
to  Impose  Mr.  Reagan's  will  on  Managua, 
this  is  a  deceptive  argument.  Not  only  did 
the  Sandinistas  agree  to  accept  a  Contadora 
draft  treaty  in  1984.  which  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration promptly  rejected;  but  just  this 
year  they  also  accepted  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciples, advanced  by  Guatemala  and  other 
nations  in  the  region,  as  a  basis  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement  in  Central  America. 

That  sUtement  called  for  the  elimination 
of  foreign  military  advisers  from  the  region. 
Including  Cuban  and  Soviet-bloc  "personnel 
In  Nicaragua.  Is  the  Reagan  Administration 
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willing  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  those 
principles?  No— it  insists  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas must  first  negotiate  with  the  contras.  al- 
though the  contras  as  yet  have  earned  no 
right  whatever  to  sit  down  as  equals  with 
the  Sandinistas. 

Secretary  Shultz.  meanwhile,  continues  to 
assert  that  Nicaragua  subverts  other  Latin 
countries  with  arms  and  military  training.  If 
that  is  even  partly  so.  it's  all  the  more  re- 
markable that  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
eight  most  Important  Latin  nations— Brazil, 
Argentina,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Peru,  Uruguay  and  Panama— came  to  Wash- 
ington last  month  to  urge  Mr.  Shultz  and 
the  Administration  (a)  to  stop  the  contra 
war  against  Nicaragua,  and  (b)  to  negotiate 
directly  with  the  Sandinistas.  They  got  no- 
where. 

Mr.  Shultz  also  has  raised  again  the  tired 
old  threat  of  a  "Soviet  and  CulMui  base  on 
the  mainland  of  Latin  America."  There's  no 
evidence  that  Moscow  wants  such  a  provoca- 
tive base;  but  if  It  does,  the  U.S.  could 
hardly  stop  it  with  $70  million  In  guns  and 
ammunition  to  a  ragtag  guerrilla  band  with 
no  real  political  support  and  fatal  ties  to 
both  the  C.I.A.  and  the  hated  Somoza 
regime  the  U.S.  once  backed.  That  the 
Soviet-t>ase  argument  may  be  the  Adminis- 
tration's strongest  political  medicine  sug- 
gests how  weak  its  case  is. 

Mr.  Lugar  concedes  that  the  appropria- 
tion will  have  a  tough  time  even  in  the  Re- 
publican Senate.  In  the  Democratic  House. 
Representative  David  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
chairman  of  the  Democrats'  Task  Force  on 
Nicaragua,  sees  a  good  chance  to  defeat  it. 
That's  why  the  Administration  is  pulling 
out  all  stops.  If  aid  to  the  contras  is  cut  off, 
Mr.  Reagan  will  have  to  turn  to  diplomacy, 
which  means  accepting  the  Sandinistas  in 
some  degree  of  power,  or  use  U.S.  forces  to 
overthrow  them  directly. 


GRAPHICSTUDIO.  USP 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  irrw  york 

IB  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  postwar  developments 
in  the  arts  has  been  the  ctose  connection  that 
has  emerged  betv»een  the  arts  and  the  higher 
education  communities.  The  cultural  environ- 
ment of  (Xir  universities  has  benefited  im- 
measurably from  the  presence  of  working  art- 
ists. The  artistic  community  has  t)een  able  to 
draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  university  for 
studio  and  production  facilities.  Over  the  years 
this  relatwnship  has  blossomed  around  the 
country,  but  it  has  been  little  noticed  on  a  na- 
tional scale. 

Now,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  has  proper- 
ly placed  a  spotlight  on  this  activity  by  estab- 
lishing a  special  archive  for  works  of  art  cre- 
ated by  the  artists  at  Graphk^tudio  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida. 

On  March  10,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  will 
publicly  recognize  the  achievements  of  Gra- 
phicstixJio,  USF,  at  a  dinner  hosted  by  ttie  Di- 
rector of  the  Gallery,  J.  Carter  Brown.  The 
Gallery  now  has  plans  in  the  works  for  an  ex- 
hibition of  works  produced  at  Graphicstudio, 
USF. 
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The  National  Gallery's  decision  to  create 
this  special  arctwe  is  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tant contributkjn  that  GraphKStudio  has  made 
to  the  contemporary  art  world.  Since  Graphic- 
studio  was  founded  by  the  University  of  South 
Fkxida's  distinguished  professor  of  art,  Donald 
Saff,  in  1968,  many  of  our  motA  significant 
conterriporary  artists,  such  as  Robert  Raus- 
chenberg,  James  Rosenquist,  Jim  Dine,  Chuck 
Ctose,  and  Philip  Pearlstein.  have  produced 
works  at  Graphicstudk). 

In  1978,  the  Brooklyn  Museum  held  an  out- 
standing exfiibitton  on  the  1 0th  anniversary  of 
Graphicstudio.  Now  the  establishment  of  this 
permanent  archive  makes  it  possible  for  many 
more  people  to  appreciate  the  great  accom- 
plishments of  this  atelier. 

This  nonprofit  graphic  workshop  has  given 
rise  to  an  important  body  of  work  that  reflects 
the  high  quality  and  diversity  of  ttie  graphic 
arts  movement  in  the  United  States.  The  art- 
ists at  Graphicstudio  owe  a  great  deal  to  Don 
Saff  because  it  is  his  vision  ar>d  energy  that 
have  made  this  protect  work.  Nationally  ar>d 
intemattonally  recognized  artists  produce  art, 
drawing  on  the  skills  and  techniques  of  master 
printers  arxi  artisans,  in  a  university  settir>g. 
The  university  faculty  provides  expertise  and 
students  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  directly 
from  tf>ese  artists.  The  community  benefits 
from  the  increased  artistk:  activity  and  is 
asked  to  support  Graphicstudio  financially  by 
subscribing  to  ttie  print  projects. 

Graphicstudio,  USF,  has  produced  a  body 
of  work  that  Is  exemplary  of  the  imagination 
and  sensitivity  that  has  brought  ttie  United 
States  to  a  positton  of  leadership  in  the  world 
of  art.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Gallery's  de- 
ciston  to  create  this  special  archive  will  create 
benefits  to  all  art  lovers  for  years  to  come.  As 
chairman  of  the  congressional  arts  caucus,  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  this  work  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
AREA  1  CHEMICAL  PEOPLE 
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Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago 
Nancy  Reagan  sounded  a  national  alarm  for 
America  to  fight  a  war  against  drugs.  In  re- 
sponse, communities  have  t>anded  together  in 
a  concerted  effort  to  educate  the  young  about 
the  physical,  mental,  and  emottonal  effects  of 
substance  atxjse. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  ttie  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  Sacramento  orga- 
nization of  partk:ular  merit,  the  Chemical 
People  Task  Force.  By  sponsonng  programs 
for  tocal  sch(}ols  outlining  education  and  cur- 
riculum to  assist  kids  in  "saying  no "  to  drugs 
and  ak:ohol,  and  by  planning  clean  alternative 
activities  such  as  dances  and  sports  pro- 
grams, this  group  has  been  invaluable  in  help- 
ing to  curb  chemk:al  abuse  in  our  community. 

On  March  6,  1986,  the  task  force  will  inten- 
sify ttieir  pursuit  to  a  drug  free  youth  by  spon- 
soring an  informational  fair  to  coinckle  with 
National  Drug  and  Alcohol  Awareness  Week. 
By  bringing  educators,  law  enforcement  offi- 
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cars  arvj  health  offk^als  togettier  under  one 
roof,  the  fair  will  educate  and  inspire  Sacra- 
mento dtizent  on  substance  abuse  and 
present  them  with  possible  solutions  to  this 
problem  which  directly  or  Indirectiy  influences 
chiklren  across  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the 
whole  House  of  Representatives  when  I  com- 
mend tile  Chemical  People  Task  Force  on 
their  energetic  battie  against  substance  atxjse 
and  thank  them  for  their  devotton  to  the 
health  of  our  youth. 
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save  money  Is  the  wrong  move  Social  Securi- 
ty recipients  have  pak)  faithfully  into  the 
system  and  should  not  have  to  fear  the  poeai- 
bUlty  of  being  underpak),  nor  shoukJ  toips  to 
their  local  Social  Security  offtee  be  a  cattle 
car  experience. 

We  must  all  work  to  develop  a  budget  that 
meets  our  defk;tt  targets  without  desti-oylog 
the  already  shaky  quality  of  servk^  to  Social 
Security  beneficiaries. 


THE  POSSIBLE  ORAMMRUDMAN 
EFFECT  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  ttie  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  reduction  plan,  payments  to 
Social  Security  recipients  are  exempt  from  the 
cuts  that  will  be  made  to  other  programs.  This 
protection  however,  is  not  extended  to  the  ad- 
ministi-ative  costs  of  the  program. 

Proposals  to  save  money  in  administering 
the  program  that  have  been  raised  In  the  past 
have  been  to  cut  staff,  reduce  office  hours  or 
even  close  offices.  Social  Security  reciptents 
are  entitied  to  good  servk»  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Given  my  concern  with  ttie  pos- 
sible effects  Gramm-Rudman  may  have  on 
administering  Vt\e  Social  Security  Program,  I 
have  had  several  studies  done. 

Last  fall  I  requested  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  the  underpayment  rate  for  titie 
II  OAS  tjeneficiaries.  According  to  SSA, 
756,333  persons  were  "shortchanged"  an  av- 
erage of  $25  a  month  during  fiscal  year  1 984, 

9  out  of  10  of  these  error  cases  were  due  to 
administrative  causes.  The  previous  year  I  had 
ttie  same  study  done.  For  fiscal  year  1983, 
840,000  persons  had  t>een  underpay  an  aver- 
age of  $32.50  a  month.  This  represents  3.2 
percent  of  the  benefit  accounts  compared  to 
2.8  percent  for  fiscal  year  1984  accounts. 

As  you  see,  SSA  has  gotten  the  error  num- 
bers down  a  bit,  and  for  that  I  ttiink  they 
should  be  congratulated.  But  there  is  still  a 
distance  to  go.  I  am  afraid  that  with  9  of  ttie 

10  errors  due  to  administrative  problems,  cut- 
ting funds  to  this  area  of  the  program  coukl 
lead  to  ttie  numbers  moving  up  again. 

I  recentiy  had  a  staffer  spend  a  day  at 
Social  Security  offices  in  my  district  to  ob- 
serve ttie  service.  The  offices  are  functioning 
at  maximum  capacity.  I  wouM  guess  that  it  is 
this  way  in  most  places  throughout  the  coun- 
Vry.  Although  ttie  Social  Security  staffs  wori^ed 
very  hard,  people  there  for  help  had  to  wait  at 
least  45  minutes  before  they  were  seen.  In 
the  three  different  offices  visited  there  were 
between  20  to  30  people  waiting  for  sen/ice. 
Needless  to  say  offices  began  to  get  very 
crowded.  For  some,  those  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  or  with  health  problems,  such  a 
wait  can  be  very  uncomfortable.  We  conduct- 
ed a  phone  survey  as  well.  Again  sen/ice  was 
possible,  but  not  readily.  Many  times  the  lines 
were  busy  and  many  times  the  caller  was 
asked  to  hold  for  5  or  10  minutes. 

These  studies  confirmed  my  fear  Any  move 
to  cut  dlstiict  office  staffing  in  an  attempt  to 
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Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  annouce  that  on  April  6.  I  wrill  be  attending 
the  anniversary  celebration  of  Dr.  Thomas  P. 
Lane's  38th  year  as  music  minister  of  Belle- 
vue  Baptist  Church  in  Memphis.  TN.  Dr.  Lane 
holds  ttie  high  distinction  of  being  ttie  only 
minister  of  music  in  ttie  Southern  Baptist  Corv 
vention  to  have  served  under  three  conven- 
tion presidents.  Dr.  Lane  received  his  bachetor 
degree  in  musk:  from  Oklahoma  Baptist  Uni- 
versity in  1946.  While  at  OBU  he  sang  in  ttie 
famed  Bison  Glee  Club  and  was  a  featured 
member  when  the  group  won  top  honors  in 
the  Fred  Waring  College  glee  club  competi- 
tion. Proficient  on  ttie  playing  field  as  well  as 
ttie  podium,  Dr.  Lane  was  a  member  of  the 
varsity  "B"  Club  and  ttie  Bison  Attiletic  Asso- 
ciation. Dr.  Lane  went  on  to  receive  his  mas- 
ters degree  from  ttie  University  of  Southern 
California's  School  of  Musk:.  In  ttie  fall  of 
1972  he  received  an  honorary  doctorate 
degree  in  music  from  his  alma  mater.  This  is 
only  the  ttiird  such  degree  ever  given  m  music 
from  Oklahoma  Baptist  University  and  stands 
as  a  testimony  to  ttie  high  achievements  of 
Dr.  Lane. 

Under  ttie  directorship  of  Dr.  Lane,  Belle- 
vue's  ministiv  of  musk:  has  grown  to  include 
two  adult  ctioirs,  a  ladies'  chorus,  a  mens' 
chorus,  vocal  ensembles,  quartets,  trios, 
duets,  an  orchesti'a,  and  several  handbell 
choirs.  Dr.  Lane  now  supervises  a  minister  of 
youth  musia  an  orchestta  director,  a  graded 
dioir  coordinator,  and  an  additional  full-time 
staff  of  nine. 

The  Bellevue  Musk:  Ministry  has  not  only 
grown  in  size  but  in  distinction.  Bellevues 
Sanctuary  Choirs  have  sung  for  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  four  times  and  are  renown 
throughout  the  Southern  Baptist  community. 
Furthermore,  the  "Nightingales"  a  student 
nurse  choir  from  the  Baptist  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Memphis,  organized  by  Dr.  Lane  shortly 
after  his  anival  at  Bellevue  in  1948,  has  made 
recordings,  sung  before  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  twice  and  at  ttie  New  York 
Worid'sFairin  1964. 

Dr.  Lane  has  been  manied  for  42  year  to 
Elizibeth  Robbins  Lane,  the  daughter  of  a 
Baptist  minister.  Mrs.  Lane  is  the  principal  of 
the  Mount  Pisgah  Elementary  School  in  the 
Shelby  County  School  System.  The  Lanes 
have  two  manied  chikjren  and  six  grandchil- 
dren. 
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Dr.  Lane  has  been  a  longstanding  source  of 
inspiratiofi  fof  the  Bellevue  congregation  and 
has  tooched  countless  individuals  wtth  his  pro- 
fessjonalism,  leadership,  and  kindness  and  it 
is  with  sincere  admiration  that  I  applaud  him 
here  today. 


LLOYD  B.  CLARK 


HON.  OAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
III  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEHTATIVES 
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Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  Mr.  Uoyd  B.  Clark,  presi- 
dent of  C-Line  in  Wanvick,  Rl,  was  elected 
president  today  of  the  interstate  Caniers  Corv 
fererK»  for  a  1  -year  term. 

The  conferer)ce.  an  affiliate  of  the  American 
Trucking  Assodatwns,  represents  sonf>e  600 
regulated  trucking  companies  and  150  allied 
irKlustry  members  throughout  ttie  country. 

The  new  president,  who  lives  in  Chepactwt 
with  his  wife,  Margot,  has  been  presklent 
since  1966  of  C-Une,  one  of  the  major  tmck- 
ing  companies  in  the  f^kxtheast  Prior  to  that 
he  was  the  general  manager  of  the  Jewelers 
Shipping  Association  of  Providence  for  10 
years.  He  is  also  the  director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Tmck  Owr>ers  Associatk)n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  conference  has 
ctK>sen  very  weH.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
abilities  of  Uoyd  Clark  have  been  recognized 
by  his  peers  in  the  trucking  industry. 


THE  BITTER  CRY 
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HON.  JERRY  HUCKABY 

OP  LOUISIANA 
m  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  often 
that  I  insert  material  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  it  has  to  be  something  special.  The 
following  is  special. 

Todd  Mercer,  a  seventh-grade  student  at 
Mangham  Junior  High  School,  wtiich  is  in  my 
congressional  district  was  shocked  and  sad- 
dened, like  all  of  us,  over  the  recent  space 
shuttle  disaster.  It  prompted  him  to  write  a 
poem  entitled  "The  Bitter  Cry." 

I  think  he  shows  great  insight  and  compas- 
sion, arxl  I  want  to  recognize  his  efforts.  My 
ttianks  to  his  teacher,  Jan  Bruce,  and  his  par- 
ents, for  bringing  this  to  my  attention.  His 
poem  folk>ws: 

TBEBnTxaCmY 
They  blasted  off  full  of  Joy, 
Eager  to  find,  to  explore. 
But  as  they  reached  upon  the  sky. 
We  heard  the  harah  shuttle  cry. 
The  young  children  full  of  fear. 
Bit  their  lips  and  held  their  tears. 
But  as  the  shuttle  fell  from  the  sky. 
You  could  hear  America  cry. 
But  with  no  heart. 
AU  the  reporters  could  do. 
Was  show  it  again  and  spread  the  news. 
With  all  In  shock  and  tears  In  their  eyes. 
They  wUl  never  forget. 
When  they  heard  the  Bitter  Cry. 

—Todd  Mercer. 
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READING  IS  FUNDAMENTAL 

HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  PKNNSYLVANIA 
in  THE  HOUSE  L»f  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5.  1986 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1983 
report  "A  r4ation  at  Risk"  alerted  us  to  the  de- 
cline in  the  quality  of  American  education, 
warning  that  "the  educatranal  foundations  of 
our  society  are  presently  being  eroded  by  a 
rising  tide  of  mediocrity."  In  1985  a  report  re- 
leased by  the  Northeast  Midwest  Institute  re- 
vealed one  of  the  results  of  this  erosion  wtien 
it  found  that  1  in  5  adults,  or  some  60  million 
Americans,  are  unable  to  read  well  enough  to 
function  effectively  in  society. 

Since  1983  numerous  other  reports  have 
been  published  offenng  reform  proposals  for 
educational  researchers  and  policy  makers.  A 
report  released  today  by  ttie  Department  of 
Educatwn  focuses  on  what  parents,  teachers, 
and  school  board  members  can  do  to  turn  tfie 
educational  tide. 

This  report,  "What  Works,"  offers  some 
comnyjn  sense  solutions  to  tt>e  problems  out- 
lined in  prevkxjs  reports.  According  to  the 
study.  chikJren  learn  more  in  school  wtien  par- 
ents read  to  them,  share  ttieir  hobbies  and 
discuss  current  events  at  home.  On  the  aver- 
age, American  mothers  spend  less  than  half 
an  hour  a  day  talking  or  reading  with  their  chil 
dren,  and  fathers  spend  less  than  15  minutes. 
"What  Works"  draws  on  prevksus  research, 
including  a  study  released  last  year,  "Becom- 
ing a  Natkjn  of  Readers,"  which  found  that 
chikJren  read  more  wtien  ttiey  are  read  to  at 
an  earfy  age. 

Mrs.  Ellkjtt  Rk:hardson,  chaimian  of  the 
board  of  Reading  is  Fundamental  [RIF].  also 
emphasized  the  Importance  of  reading  to 
young  chiklren  at  home  in  her  testimony 
before  ttie  House  and  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committees at  a  hearing  on  adult  illrteracy. 
Mrs.  Rchardson  addressed  the  need  for  pre- 
ventkjn,  a  crucial  part  of  any  literacy  campaign 
at  a  time  when  the  number  of  functionally  illit- 
erate Americans  increases  by  2y«  milton 
every  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  common  sense  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  weapons  we  have  in  the  fight 
against  Illiteracy  arxi  educational  inferiority.  I 
found  Mrs.  Richardson's  suggestkjns  particu- 
larly constructive  for  they  showed  wfiat  we 
can  do  as  parents  and  educators  to  improve 
our  chiWren's  educatkxi  and  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  more  literate  and  secure 
America.  I  commend  Mrs.  Richardson's  testi- 
mony to  my  colleagues. 

TEsmioNY  or  Mas.  Elliot  Richardson 
Mr.  Chairmen,  Members  of  Congress, 
thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  on  a  situation  that  threatens 
our  economic  health,  our  military  prepared- 
ness, and  even  the  democratic  foundations 
of  our  country— the  problem  of  illiteracy. 

We  are  grateful  that  the  committees  are 
addressing  the  issue  and  hope  that  In  their 
deliberations  they  will  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  prevention  of  Illiteracy.  Our  ex- 
perience shows  that  this  matter  is  of  great 
concern  to  the  public. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are  well 
aware  of  the  distressing  facts  that  one  In 
five  American  adults  Is  functionally  llllter- 
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ate,  that  costs  related  to  Illiteracy  exceed 
$225  billion  aimually.  and  so  on. 

Adult  literacy  efforU  are  working  valiant- 
ly to  help  grown  people  open  the  doors  now 
closed  to  them  because  they  cannot  read. 
Though  excellent,  these  efforts  caiuiot  solve 
the  problem  alone. 

According  to  current  estimates,  the 
number  of  functlonaUy  Ullterate  adults  In 
this  country  Is  Increasing  by  some  2V«  mil- 
lion each  year. 

In  order  to  break  into  this  vicious  circle, 
we  must  not  overlook  our  young.  There  are 
67  million  young  people  under  age  18  grow- 
ing up  In  America.  Unless  we  take  preven- 
tive measures,  too  many  will  add  to  the  al- 
ready alarming  Illiteracy  statistics. 

Experts  have  said  that  the  current  genera- 
tion is  the  first  in  our  nation's  history  to 
grow  up  less  skilled  in  reading  and  writing 
than  their  parents; 

Thirteen  percent  of  all  17-year-olds  in  this 
country  can  already  be  considered  functlon- 
aUy lUlterate.  though  they  are  not  yet 
counted  as  adults: 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  juveniles  who 
appear  before  the  courts  are  functionally  Il- 
literate: 

And  nearly  one-third  of  our  nation's 
young  people  drop  out  of  high  school  before 
graduation:  among  inner  city  minority 
youth,  drop-out  rates  often  exceed  50  per- 
cent. 

What  can  we  do  to  prevent  our  young 
people  from  becoming  the  grim  statistics  of 
tomorrow?  Prom  my  work  in  literacy  pro- 
grams for  the  last  16  years,  I  have  learned 
that  several  factors  are  essential  to  prevent- 
ing illiteracy. 

The  first  Is  motivation— awakening  In 
young  people  the  desire  to  read  and  to 
learn.  Although  motivation  is  often  regard- 
ed as  something  within,  it  can  be  sparked 
from  without.  We  in  Reading  Is  Fundamen- 
tal have  seen  previously  disinterested 
youngsters  become  avid  readers  through 
programs  such  as  ours  and  the  efforts  of 
caring  parents  and  concerned  citizens. 

Reading  is  a  skill.  Like  other  skills,  it  Im- 
proves with  practice.  Extensive  reading  also 
quickens  the  capacity  to  think,  to  write,  and 
to  use  verbal  skills  clearly  and  effectively. 

According  to  a  survey  reported  In  "Science 
•82,"  Fortune  500  executives  rate  communi- 
cation skills  as  "the  top  priority  for  business 
leadership"— even  more  essential  than  fi- 
nancial, marketing,  and  technical  know- 
how. 

These  executives  are  well  aware  that 
American  businesses  lose  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  l>ecause  so  many  employees  don't 
know  how  to  read,  write,  or  think  clearly 
and  effectively. 

The  thousands  of  youngsters  who  write  to 
RIF  each  year  thank  us  again  and  again  for 
helping  them  discover  that  reading  is  'fun." 
What  they  call  "fun"  Is  the  Ingredient  that 
propels  them  to  read.  It  is  fun  with  a  serious 
purpose  and  proven  results. 

The  second  element  Involves  parents,  a 
child's  first  and  most  influential  teachers. 
Even  before  children  go  off  to  school,  par- 
ents can  nurture  interest  In  reading  by  read- 
ing aloud  to  them,  by  providing  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  IXMks  in  the  home,  and  by  reading 
themselves. 

Since  Its  inception  in  1966,  RIF  has  em- 
phasized the  essential  role  parents  play  in 
their  children's  development  as  readers. 
Parents'  strong  support  of  RIF  programs— 
nearly  40%  of  RIFs  more  than  98.000  volun- 
teers are  parents— and  the  deluge  of  mall  we 
have  received  in  recent  months  Indicate 
that  parents,  even  those  who  have  difficulty 


reading,  are  eager  to  help  their  children. 
This  year,  some  40,000  parents  have  written 
to  RIF  for  guidance  and  suggestions.  RIF 
has  developed  publications  to  answer  these 
needs. 

The  third  eaaential  element  In  preventing 
illiteracy  Is  to  ensure  that  children  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  books.  If  motivated  to 
read  and  free  to  choose  what  interests 
them,  youngsters  will  read  and  continue  to 
read,  gradually  building  skills  that  are  cru- 
cial to  effective  communication. 

For  almost  20  years,  these  three  ele- 
ments—motivation, parent  Involvement,  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  reading  materials- 
have  helped  Reading  Is  Fundamental  reach 
millions  of  young  people  and  turn  them  into 
readers.  The  recent  NIE  study,  "Becomiiig  a 
Nation  of  Readers,"  underscored  the  sound- 
ness of  RIP'S  preventive  approach. 

Our  future  as  a  democracy  Is  In  the  hands 
of  our  young  people.  We  simply  must  pro- 
vide the  ounce  of  prevention  that  will 
assure  that  they  grow  up  reading. 

We  need  strong  reading  programs  in  our 
schools. 

We  need  to  help  parents  help  their  chil- 
dren. 

We  need  to  surround  our  young  people 
with  books,  in  their  schools,  their  communi- 
ty libraries,  and  In  their  homes. 

And  we  need  the  kind  of  visibility  for  the 
problem  of  Illiteracy  that  this  committee 
provides. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify. 
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enable  it  to  fadlitate  relief  from  infringing  im- 
ports. 

The  bill  retains  the  cun-ent  authority  of  ttie 
ITC  to  determine  wt>ettier  a  U.S.  industry  does 
exist.  We  do  not  relax  the  definitkin  of  iridustry 
In  this  legislation  in  any  way.  Further,  the  ITC 
must  still  consider  the  effect  of  any  ren'>edy 
issued  on  the  "public  health  and  welfare, 
competitive  conditk^ns  in  the  U.S.  economy, 
the  productk>n  of  like  or  directty  competitive 
artk:les  in  the  United  States  and  U.S.  consum- 
ers." 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OPMINNXSOTA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Con- 
gressman LUNOINE  and  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
4312,  which  will  amend  section  337,  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Sectk>n  337,  a  law  to  pro- 
vide remedy  for  unfair  trade  practk»s  of  for- 
eign producers,  is  used  mainly  to  protect  U.S. 
intellectual  property  from  infringing  imports. 
The  lntematk>nal  Trade  Commission  has  the 
auttiority  to  exclude  from  entry  into  ttie  United 
States  any  import  whk:h  does  infringe  U.S.  in- 
tellectual property  rights. 

At  present  section  337  does  not  protect 
U.S.  industry  from  all  of  tfiese  unfair  trade 
practKes,  since  increasir^  weight  has  been 
given  by  ttie  ITC  to  ttie  ecorxxnk;  elements  of 
ttie  law.  Those  elements  require  that  before 
remedy  can  be  given,  the  owner  of  the  patent 
tradeniark,  copyright  or  mask  work,  must 
prove  ttwt  ttie  relevant  Industry  in  ttie  United 
States  has  t>een  injured  by  the  imports  in 
question  and  that  the  relevant  industry  is  effi- 
ciently and  economically  operated.  This  is  a 
tougher  burden  tfian  ttiat  required  in  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts.  In  other  words,  it  is  tougher 
to  stop  foreign  Infringers  ttuin  it  is  to  stop  U.S. 
infringers. 

My  bill  wouW  remove  tfw  requirmnents  that 
injury  must  be  proved  and  that  the  industry 
must  be  efftotently  and  economicallj  operated. 
This  would  txing  section  337  law  much  closer 
to  that  used  in  the  Federal  district  courts.  It 
wouM  lighten  the  load  of  the  ITC,  whk:h 
sperxto  considerable  time  evaluating  the  eco- 
nomic  side   of   the   cases   submitted,   and 
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Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  my 
colleague.  Bill  Frenzel.  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  amend  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  an  effective  remedy  for  vk>la- 
tions  of  U.S.  intellectual  property  rights. 

Section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  au- 
thorizes the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  exclude  foreign  products  from  ttie  U.S. 
market  to  remedy  a  wkte  variety  of  unfair 
trade  practK»s  by  foreign  producers.  Most 
often,  section  337  has  been  used  when  for- 
eign producers  have  infringed  or  vk>lated  U.S. 
patents  or  when  foreign  producers  have  com- 
mitted other  antitrust  offenses. 

Under  existing  law,  in  order  to  secure  relief 
under  section  337,  ttie  owner  of  a  patent 
trademark,  or  copyright  must  prove  not  only 
that  their  intellectual  property  rights  have  been 
vk>lated  by  a  foreign  competitor,  txit  also  that 
a  pertinent  U.S.  industry  exists  and  Is  effkaent- 
ly  and  economk»lly  operated.  In  addition,  the 
owner  of  the  patent  trademark  or  copyright 
must  prove  that  ttie  infringing  imports  have 
the  effect  or  tendefKy  of  destroying  or  sub- 
stantially injuring  the  U.S.  Industry,  or  ttiat  the 
imports  have  prevented  ttie  establishment  of  a 
U.S.  Industry. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  today  de- 
clares patent  copyright  or  trademark  infring- 
ments  to  be  injurious  to  domestk:  Industries  as 
a  matter  of  law,  thus  removing  the  latter  re- 
quirement that  injury  be  proven  by  the  patent 
or  trademark  owner  before  relief  can  be  grant- 
ed by  the  IntematkKial  Trade  CommissKin. 
Our  proposed  legislatkxi  also  eliminates  the 
present  requirement  that  a  U.S.  industry  be  ef- 
fKiently  and  economkally  operated  before 
action  is  taken  by  the  Commission.  Both  of 
these  present  requirements  place  an  urKealis- 
tic  burden  of  proof  on  the  vkrtim  of  a  foreign 
Infringement  whk^  often  results  In  Inactkin  by 
trade  auttiorities  and  costs  United  States  Im- 
portant market  shares  in  key  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

At  the  same  time,  our  proposal  maintains 
the  requirements  under  cunent  law  that  a  U.S 
industry  must  exist  or  likely  be  established 
before  relief  is  granted  through  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commlssk}n.  Our  legislation  also 
leaves  in  place  the  current  requirement  that 
the  Internatkjnal  Trade  Commission  conskJer 
the  eftect  of  any  remedy  issued  on  the  publk: 
health  and  welfare  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
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In  1985.  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  reached  an 
historx:  high  of  $150  bUlkxi  There  are  many 
factors  wtiich  contribute  to  this  enormous 
trade  deficit.  One  of  the  important  factors  im- 
portant to  our  kjng  term  competitiveness  is 
our  ability  to  successfully  commercialize  tiaaic 
research  and  new  kieas. 

Today,  this  critical  commerciatization  proc- 
ess is  being  seriously  affected  by  the  intellac- 
tual  piracy  of  many  foreign  companies.  While 
tfie  Qeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
currently  permits  countries  to  take  «vfiatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  protect  their  intellectu- 
al property,  tfiere  is  no  specifk:  International 
agreement  governing  tfie  use  of  intellectual 
property.  This  must  be  a  top  prkxity  of  the 
next  round  of  international  negotiations  under 
the  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
In  tfie  meantime,  ttie  United  States  must  take 
aggressive  action  to  stop  tfie  unfair  use  of  our 
patents,  trademarks,  and  copyrigfrts  by  our 
foreign  competitors. 

Stopping  ttie  intellectual  piracy  of  our  kleas 
and  technokigy  is  an  urgent  matter  I  have  ex- 
perienced first  hand  a  trade  case  involving 
fiber  optk»  wh«h  demonstrates  why  actk>n 
now  is  so  vitally  important  to  ttie  tong-term 
health  of  our  economy.  The  Untted  States  is 
the  wodd  pioneer  in  optnal  fiber,  thanks  in 
large  part  to  tfie  ingenious  work  of  researcfi- 
ers  at  Coming  Glass  Works  «vhere  the  optical 
waveguide  fit>er  was  invented  Fiber  optus  is 
a  tiny  glass  fiber  which  can  transmit  more  in- 
formatkxi  than  a  huge  wire  cat>le  and  is  revo- 
lutkxializing  the  communications  industry.  The 
wodd  market  for  fiber  optk»  systems  is  grow- 
ing expodentially  currently,  but  is  expected  to 
level  out  somewhere  in  1989.  Coming's  supe- 
riority in  fiber  optk^s  has  thus  far  enabled  ttie 
United  States  to  capture  large  percentages  of 
market  shares  everywhere  in  ttie  work! — 
except  Japan.  The  Japanese  have  totally  re- 
stricted United  States  access  to  tfieir  market 
wtiile  they  protect  and  develop  their  own  fiber 
optk:  industry. 

Last  year.  Coming  Glass  Works  filed  an 
unfair  trade  practx:e  complaint  under  section 
337  of  tfie  Tartft  Act  against  Sumitomo  Elec- 
tric Industries,  a  Japanese  firm,  and  Sumitomo 
Electric  USA,  its  American  affiliate  During  ttie 
investigatkxi,  tfie  lntematk>nal  Trade  Commis- 
sk)n  found  that  Coming's  optrcal  waveguide 
patents  were  of  "pkxieering  status"  and  were 
being  vk)lated  by  Sumitomo  in  an  eftort  to 
compete  ¥wth  Coming  in  the  productwn  of  op- 
tnal  wavegukle  fibers.  However,  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  dkl  not  find  that  Cor- 
ning was  being  Injured  from  this  patent  viola- 
tkm  because  Coming  could  not  meet  ttie 
letter  of  ttie  law  and  statistically  prove  that  Su- 
mitomo's actkjn  had  to  date  destroyed  or  sut>- 
stantially  injured  tfieir  industry  Since,  tfie  re- 
jection by  ttie  International  Trade  Commisskjn. 
Sumitomo  continues  to  expand  its  sales  in  tfie 
United  States  using  Coming's  technotogy  in 
vk>latk>n  of  U.S.  patent  law. 

The  Coming  case  demonstrates  tfie  impor- 
tance of  removing  tfie  injury  requirement  from 
sectkjn  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The 
present  injury  requirement  fails  to  acknowl- 
edge tfie  economk;s  involved  in  a  startup  in- 
dustry t)ased  on  a  new  technology.  As  in  Cor- 
ning's  case.  It  will  always  k>e  diffkxilt  to  prove 
Injury  In  a  8ituatk>n  like  fiber  optKS  where  a 
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technology  is  revoJutionizing  an  industry  and 
greatly  expanding  market  opportunities.  By  the 
time  such  an  industry  records  sales  declines, 
the  war  over  marVet  shares  will  long  since 
have  been  lost  to  their  cxMnpetitor. 

In  the  final  analysis,  ou  laws  which  govern 
the  conduct  of  trade  most  insure  that  our  in- 
dustnes  are  getting  a  fair  shake  in  interrwition- 
al  competition.  Ensunng  that  the  nghts  of  U.S. 
patent  copyright,  and  trademark  owners  are 
protected  as  an  issue  of  fundamental  fairness. 
The  present  injury  requirement  under  section 
337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  an  obstacle  to 
ensuring  fair  treatment  in  patent  based  cases. 
Innovators  must  have  confidence  that  tt>e  U.S. 
Government  is  on  Vhek  side  against  foreign  irv 
tellectual  piracy  if  we  are  to  reap  the  econom- 
ic gains  from  our  inventkyis.  I  urge  you  to  join 
us  in  supporting  this  legislation  to  help  reduce 
our  trade  deficit  and  to  enable  us  to  deferxj 
our  industries  against  international  intellectual 
piracy. 
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Brewer,  ME.  Their  salute  sums  up  my  senti- 
ment atiout  a  man  I  can  proudly  remember  as 
my  friend: 
"His  is  the  light  that  did  not  fail: 
"And  his  courage,  an  example,  which  shall 
live  forever." 
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ECONOMIC  AID  TO  NORTHERN 
IRELAND  PROPOSED  BY  AD- 
MINISTRATION 


ON  THE  PASSING  OP  DANIEL  E. 
LAMBERT 


JMI 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OrMAUtK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  19S6 
Ms.  SI^OWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febnjary  15. 
1986,  the  State  of  Maine  and  our  entire 
Nation  k>st  one  of  its  most  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated citizens — Daniel  E.  Lambert  knrnvn 
throughout  our  State  as  "Mr.  Legionnaire." 

For  me,  the  narrte  Dan  Lambert  is  synony- 
mous with  accomplishment  From  fiis  vaHarrt 
senrtce  with  Dart)y's  Rangers  in  WorW  War  II 
to  his  work  as  State  legion  commander  and 
later  State  adjutant  Dan's  life  was  filled  with 
the  ceaseless  quest  for  veterans  rights  arxl 
for  a  strong,  proud  America.  His  was  rx)t  a  life 
of  empty  activity;  Dan  never  veered  in  his  cru- 
sade for  fairness  toward  those  who  had 
served  America  and  support  of  those  still 
serving. 

You  couM  not  help  but  be  impressed  by 
Dan — I  certainly  was  He  always  comtiined  irv 
sight  with  inspiration,  addressir>g  ttie  corx»ms 
of  veterans--tiut  in  a  way  that  touched  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  nonveterans  as  well.  To 
me  and  to  my  congressional  colleagues  from 
Maine,  his  was  the  voice  of  Mame  veterans; 
his  were  the  eyes  which  saw  the  vision  for  all 
of  Maine's  veterans. 

What  is  pertiaps  most  teWng  about  Dan  is 
that  his  voice,  his  vision,  have  not  been  stHled 
or  darkened  by  his  passing,  and  will  not  be  in 
ttie  future.  Through  his  dedicatkxi  and  com- 
passion, he  imbued  me  and  my  colleagues 
with  a  greater  sense  of  ttie  lives  Maine  veter- 
ans wanted  to  live,  of  the  contributnns  tt>e 
men  and  women  wtw  served  the  United 
States  had  made  and  stW  wanted  to  make  to 
country  and  community.  It  is  a  sensibility  that 
wiH  not  fade. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  October  1964.  I  had  the 
privilege  to  join  in  a  testimonial  banquet  for 
Dan,  arxl  the  outpounr>g  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion wouW  have  been  surprising  if  it  were  any 
one  but  that  particular  guest  of  horxx.  I  recall, 
ttwugh.  some  words  written  in  salute  from  the 
Danel  E.  Geagan  Amencan  Legion  Post  of 
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Mr.  BIAGGl.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  today  the 
Reagan  administration  presented  their  propos- 
al for  economic  aid  to  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  Republic  of  Ireland.  It  was  presented 
durir>g  the  course  of  a  hearing  of  ttie  Subcom- 
mittee on  Europe  and  the  Mkjdie  East 

I  was  proud  to  testify  before  the  subcommit- 
tee eartier  today  on  this  new  proposal  as  well 
as  my  own  bills  dealing  with  ecorvxnic  aid.  I 
am  the  proud  author  of  H.R.  2597  and  MR. 
3772,  bills  to  provkje  $500  milton  over  5 
years  to  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Republk:  of 
Ireland.  Mi  sponsorship  of  these  bills  is  based 
on  my  firm  belief  that  economic  assistance  is 
a  vital  component  of  any  politkal  solutwn 
which  may  emerge  for  Northern  Ireland. 

As  chairman  of  the  113  member  ad  hoc 
CongressJor»l  Ckxnmittee  for  Irish  Affairs.  I 
have  some  deep  corKerrre  atxxjt  tfie  adminis- 
tration proposal  whk;h  are  addressed  in  my 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  whch  will 
follow  my  statement. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  administra- 
tkxi  proposal  will  be  before  the  full  House  For- 
eign Relatkxis  Committee  in  the  next  day  or 
so.  I  fenrentJy  hope  some  changes  can  be 
made  in  the  original  document  to  ensure  that 
our  akj  tangibly  helps  both  communities  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  is  provkJed  in  a  way  to 
promote  human  rights. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to  insert 

the  text  of  the  administration  proposal  as  well 

as  my  testinrKxry  from  eariier  today. 

Statdckht  of  Hon.  BdARio  Biaggi  Before 

THE  House  SuBcomnrrKE  on  Europe  ahd 

THE  Middle  East 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  at  this  morning's  historic  hearing 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  as  you  consider  legislation  to 
provide  first-time  economic  assistance  to 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land. 

I  am  the  proud  author  of  the  first  two 
bills  Introduced  In  the  99th  Congress  to  pro- 
vide economic  assistance  to  Northern  Ire- 
land and  Ireland.  I  have  been  advocating 
legislation  of  this  type  since  1983,  when  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  provide  $50  million  in  aid. 
In  the  nine  years  I  have  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs,  I  have  recognized  the  need  for, 
not  only  a  political  solution  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, but  one  which  includes  economic 
reform  and  redevelopment.  I  know  I  speak 
for  the  113  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee In  expressing  support  to  this  Subcom- 
mittee for  initiating  House  action  on  an  eco- 
nomic development  bill  for  Northern  Ire- 
land and  Ireland. 


My  first  bill.  HJl  2597.  is  co-sponsored  by 
25  of  our  colleagues.  It  would  authorize  $800 
million  over  five  years  in  economic  relief,  re- 
habiliUtion  and  redevelopment  assistance 
for  Northern  Ireland  and  Ireland.  Under 
this  bill,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment would  maintain  control  over  the 
distribution  of  our  aid.  In  addition,  my  bill 
conditions  the  release  of  this  aid,  to  the 
British  government  taking  two  Important 
steps: 

(1)  Actively  committing  itself  to  discus- 
sions with  all  parties  in  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land and  Northern  Ireland  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing a  political  solution. 

(2)  Declaring  its  intention  to  withdraw 
govemmentally,  politically,  and  mUitarily  in 
a  phased  out  orderly  fashion  from  Northern 
Ireland. 

My  second  bill.  H.R.  3772,  provides  the 
same  $500  million  over  5  years,  but  drops 
the  conditions  for  release  of  the  funds.  This 
measure  was  introduced  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  in 
the  hope  that  the  accord  was  a  fragile  first 
step  forward  by  the  British  govenrnient 
toward  a  political  solution. 

I  have  t>een  a  meml)er  of  this  House  since 
1969.  I  believe  that  I  know  the  legislative 
process  well  enough  to  know  that  the  final 
product  may  not  be  either  of  my  bills.  How- 
ever, I  am  proud  to  have  pioneered  the 
effort  that  has  led  us  to  this  historic  point 
today. 

I  am  also  acutely  aware  of  the  calendar. 
We  are  less  than  two  weeks  from  the  annual 
celebration  of  St.  Patricks  Day.  I  would  sur- 
mise that,  whatever  the  legislative  vehicle 
on  economic  aid.  it  is  headed  for  a  fast 
track. 

However.  I  contend,  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble terms,  that  the  mere  providing  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Northern  Ireland,  without 
some  spieclfic  conditions  and  assurances  rel- 
ative to  its  use  and  l>eneficiaries— could  l>e  a 
mistake  and.  indeed,  be  irresponsible.  It  will 
certainly  not  result  in  the  kind  of  contribu- 
tion, we  all  want  our  aid  to  make,  to  a  last- 
ing political  solution. 

On  February  7  of  this  year,  together  with 
21  of  our  colleagues,  I  sent  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man Dante  Fascell,  relative  to  the  issue  of 
economic  aid  to  Northern  Ireland.  I  wish  to 
reiterate  the  Iwslc  points  of  this  letter. 

(1)  The  most  Important  goal  of  United 
States  economic  aid  to  Northern  Ireland 
must  be  that  it  tangibly  benefits  lx)th  com- 
munities. To  accomplish  this,  the  United 
States  must  have  a  clearly-defined  role  in 
the  distribution  of  our  aid.  I  recommend 
that  this  legislation  include  specific  lan- 
guage which  makes  it  United  SUtes  policy 
that  any  and  all  recipients  of  our  aid  imple- 
ment and  adhere  to  strong  principles  of  fair 
employment  and  nondiscrimination. 

I.  therefore,  explicitly  call  for  linkage  be- 
tween American  economic  aid  and  the  Mac- 
Bride  Principles.  Named  for  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner,  Sean  MacBride,  his  principles 
call  for  employers  to  promote  employment 
opportunities  for  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike  in  Northern  Ireland  and  prohibition 
against  harassment  in  the  workplace.  The 
MacBride  Principles  are  modeled  after  the 
Sullivan  Principles,  which  continue  as  a  cor- 
porate code  of  conduct  for  American  comi>a- 
nies  doing  business  in  South  Africa. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  link- 
age t)etween  aid  and  the  MacBride  Princi- 
ples is  supported  by  the  full  APL-CIO. 
Their  distinguished  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Tom  Donohue,  said  in  a  recent  statement, 
"If  we  are  to  provide  goverrmient  help,  and 
I  personally  support  such  a  system,  we  must 


ensure  that  the  affirmative  action  guide- 
lines provided  by  the  MacBride  Principles 
are  made  the  operating  criteria  for  any  U.S. 
aid  package."  In  addition,  the  linkage  is 
strongly  supported  by  our  Nation's  leading 
Irish  American  organizations  including:  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Caucus,  and  the  Irish  American  Unity 
Conference.  It  seems  only  consistent  that 
we  make  this  linkage  the  centerpiece  of  our 
aid  package.  Should  we  fall  to.  we  hold  our- 
selves vulnerable  to  charges  of  employing  a 
double  standard  in  our  economic  aid  poli- 
cies; and  we  make  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland  and  Ireland  the  victims  of  this 
double  standard. 

Another  important  goal  of  UJS.  economic 
aid  to  Northern  Ireland  is  that  it  contribute 
to  the  elimination  of  the  cycle  of  violence, 
civilian  and  official,  which  scars  so  much  of 
daily  life  in  Northern  Ireland.  To  that  end.  I 
call  on  VS.  economic  aid  to  be  just  that— 
and  not  be  used  in  any  fashion  for  security 
purposes,  including  intelligence  activities. 

It  is  critical  that  there  l>e  a  definite  degree 
of  accountability  associated  with  American 
economic  aid  to  Northern  Ireland  and  Ire- 
land. I  would  urge  that  no  aid  be  approved 
unless  it  is  provided  in  full  compliance  with 
the  human  rights  provisions  contained  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I  would  also 
urge  that  language  be  included  to  require 
regular  monitoring,  through  annual  presi- 
dential certifications  that  economic  aid  is 
l>eing  distributed  in  compliance  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  our  law. 

I  would  also  fervently  hope  that  the  provi- 
sions of  U.S.  economic  aid  might  provide 
some  leverage  in  our  efforts  to  get  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  make  some  long-overdue 
reforms  in  the  criminal  Justice  system  in 
Northern  Ireland.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
visible  symlwl  of  the  oppressive  nature  of 
British  direct  rule  over  the  six  counties.  The 
most  urgently  needed  reforms  are  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  so-called  "Diplock  Courts"  and 
an  end  to  the  so-called  "Supergrass"  system. 
which  permits  the  uncorrotwrated  testimo- 
ny of  paid  Informants  to  l>e  used  to  convict 
individuals. 

On  a  related  note,  I  strongly  oppose  ef- 
forts being  made  by  Memliers  in  the  other 
Body  to  link  passage  of  economic  aid  to 
Northern  Ireland  to  ratification  of  the  con- 
troversial Supplementary  Extradition 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  While  the  economic  aid 
proEiosal  represents  a  potentially  positive 
United  States  contribution  to  the  future  of 
Northern  Ireland,  the  Supplementary 
Treaty  is  cut  from  the  opposite  cloth  and 
should  be  rejected. 

I  salute,  today,  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House,  for  his  tremendous  work  on 
behalf  of  this  Issue;  he,  as  well  as,  the  Ma- 
jority Whip,  Mr.  Foley,  and  I  agree  on  one 
t>aslc  point.  The  need  for  future  U.8.  eco- 
nomic assistance  In  Northern  Ireland  Is  not 
In  issue.  Northern  Ireland  has  the  highest 
unemployment  rate  in  all  of  Western 
Europe  at  21.3  percent.  This  burden  has 
fallen  the  hardest  on  the  Catholic  minority 
In  the  North.  In  the  city  of  Newry.  unem- 
ployment among  Catholics  is  60  percent.  In 
Strabane,  the  rate  is  more  than  50  percent. 
Some  families  are  entering  a  second  and 
third  generation  of  unemployment,  poverty, 
and  despair. 

I  stress  the  fact  that  I  have  serious  prob- 
lems with  any  economic  aid  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  Congress  which  allows  the  Brit- 
ish government,  whose  policies  are  responsi- 
ble for  economic  misery  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, to  have  any  substantial  degree  of  con- 
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trol  over  its  distribution.  As  I  understand 
the  Administration-backed  bill,  it  would  pro- 
vide $250  million  in  aid  over  five  years  to 
provide  support  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement.  This  agreement, 
and  the  aid.  would  be  implemented  and  ad- 
ministered largely  through  the  Intergovern- 
mental Conference  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Inter- 
governmental Council. 

Herein  lies  my  greatest  concern.  It  is  far 
too  early  In  the  process  to  invest  that  type 
of  resportsibility  In  an  unproven  entity.  In 
our  euphoria  to  embrace  the  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement,  let  us  not  be  naive  in  our  expec- 
tations. This  Intergovernmental  Council  is 
in  name  only.  Unless  and  until  the  British 
government  declares  its  intention  to  make 
changes  in  the  existing  political  status  quo 
in  Northern  Ireland— make  no  mistake 
about  It— they  will  control  this  Intergovern- 
mental Conference  or  any  agency  estab- 
lished under  It.  They  will  also  control  U.S. 
economic  aid.  The  Dublin  govenunent,  at 
this  point,  "only  has  a  say"  In  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Conference  structure;  and  there 
are  no  indications  that  role  will,  in  any  way. 
be  enhanced  through  passage  of  an  Ameri- 
can aid  package. 

The  United  SUtes  has  a  moral  responsibil- 
ity to  help  determine  the  destiny  of  any 
first-time  commitment  of  economic  aid  to 
Northern  Ireland.  This  Subcommittee  has 
an  especially  direct  role  in  the  outcome  of 
aid  legislation.  I  have  spent  most  of  my 
Congressional  career  l>eiiig  involved  in  the 
Irish  question.  I  feel  uniquely  privileged  to 
t>e  here  today  involved  in  a  component  of 
the  eventual  solution.  All  I  advocate  for 
today,  is  that  we  do  not  engage  in  selective 
morality  in  our  economic  aid  to  Northern 
Ireland.  Let  us  recognize  the  problems  of 
discrimination  that  exist  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, as  we  did  in  South  Africa,  and  allow 
economic  aid  to  be  a  catalyst  to  its  elimina- 
tion. 

I  genuinely  hope  that  the  legislation  we 
are  discussing  today,  and  which  you  report 
out  of  your  Subcommittee,  will  t>e  a  model 
of  the  kind  of  VS.  assistance  which  will 
help  bring  about  a  lasting  political  solution 
in  Northern  Ireland— a  solution  which  I 
hope  will  be  an  Ireland  which,  like  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  will  be  one 
nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice 
for  aU. 

HJl. - 

A  bill  to  provide  economic  support  for  the 
Agreement  Between  the  Government  of 
Ireland    and    the    Government    of    the 
United  Kingdom,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 

0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled 

SHORT  TTTLB 

Sxcnoif  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Northern  Ireland  and  Ireland  Assistance 
Act  of  1988". 

STATDCKirr  OF  PURPOSE 

Sic.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Agree- 
ment Between  the  Government  of  Ireland 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom dated  November  15.  1985,  is  a  clear 
demonstration  of  British  and  Irish  determi- 
nation to  make  progress  concerning  the 
complex  situation  In  Northern  Ireland.  The 
Congress  strongly  supports  the  Agreement 
reached  by  these  two  governments  and  is 
particularly  encouraged  that  these  two 
neighbors,  faithful  friends  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America,  have  joined  together  to 
rebuild  a  land  that  has  too  often  been  the 
scene  of  economic  and  human  misery.  In 
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recognition  of  our  ties  of  kinship,  history, 
and  commitment  to  democratic  values,  the 
Cor^cress  believes  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  participate  in  this  renewed  commit- 
ment to  social  and  economic  progress  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  affected  areas  of  the 
Republic  of  Ireland.  To  that  end.  the  Con- 
gress finds  that  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1990.  $250,000,000  of  development  and 
economic  resources  and  authority  available 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
should  be  used  to  provide  support  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Agreement,  which 
will  be  implemented  through  the  Intergov- 
enunental  Conference  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Intergovenunental  Council  and  other  ap- 
propriate agencies. 

PROVISION  OP  ASSISTAMCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  addition  to  other  authorities 
contained  In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  or  any  other  Act.  the  following  au- 
thorities may  be  used  to  proWde  support 
and  assistance  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  2  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Section  108  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (regarding  the  Private  Sector 
Revolving  Fund); 

(2)  Section  221  through  223  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (regarding  the  Hous- 
ing Guaranty  Program); 

(3)  "ntle  rV  of  Chapter  2  of  Part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (regarding 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion) without  regard  to  the  UmlUtlon  con- 
tained in  clause  (2)  of  section  231  of  that 
Act;  and 

(4)  Section  681  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (regarding  the  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Program). 

(b)  Assistance  made  available  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be  provided, 
for  the  purpose  of  Implementing  this  Act. 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  amounU  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987  to  carry  out  the  provisloru  of 
chapter  4  of  part  H  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $20,000,000  to  carry  out  such 
provisions  with  respect  to  Northern  Ireland 
and  affected  areas  in  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land. 

Skction-bt-Sbctioh  Analysis 
The  bill,  the  "Northern  Ireland  and  Ire- 
land Assistance  Act  of  1986".  expresses  Con- 
gressional support  for  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  Govenunent  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Government  of  Ireland  on 
November  15.  1985.  which  provides  the 
promise  of  peace  for  the  people  of  the  area 
and  conunits  those  govemmenU  to  a  pro- 
gram to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  Northern  Ireland  and  affected  areas  of 
the  Republic  of  Ireland.  Section  2  of  the  bill 
sets  forth  a  finding  by  the  Congress  that 
there  should  be  a  five-year  program  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  support  of  that  commit- 
ment, and  that  $250,000,000  of  development 
and  economic  assistance  resources  and  au- 
thority should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Section  3  authorizes  use  of  AID'S  Private 
Sector  Revolving  Fund,  the  Housing  Guar- 
anty Program,  activities  of  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation,  and  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program  as  programs  that 
could  be  used  to  provide  economic  assistance 
to  Northern  Ireland  and  Ireland.  Economic 
aid  appropriations  and  Export-Import  Bank 
support  for  U.S.  export  sales  to  this  area  are 
also  contemplated  to  meet  this  commit- 
ment. The  actual  amounts  made  available 
through  each  of  the  programs  during  the 
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five  year  period  will  depend  on  future  au- 
thorised levels  of  activity  for  each  program 
and  the  number,  size,  and  types  of  projects 
that  are  generated.  Section  3(b)  permits  as- 
sistance authorized  to  carry  out  this  Act  to 
be  used  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  This  is  not  intended  to  affect 
the  total  amount  of  resources  or  credit  au- 
thority available  for  the  programs  from 
which  assistance  will  be  provided. 

In  addition  to  these  programs.  Develop- 
ment and  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESP)  as- 
sistance may  also  be  provided.  An  additional 
$20  million  of  previously  authorized  Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund  assistance  will  be  re- 
quested as  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
FY  1986.  Section  4  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $20  million  of  ESF  funds  for  FY 
1987. 


THREE  EAGLE  SCOUTS  FOR 
TROOP  95 


JMI 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  PSmfSTLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKFRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5.  1986 
Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  time  to  express  my  congratulatKXis 
to  three  young  men  from  Steelton,  PA,  Mi- 
chael Houser.  Christopher  Adams,  and 
Joseph  O'Leary,  who  will  receive  the  Boy 
Scout  Eagle  Award  this  Surxlay.  This  event  is 
always  a  special  time  for  the  family  and 
friends  of  a  man  wtio  receives  such  an  award 
t>ecause  it  is  a  recognition  of  his  dedication  to 
his  community  and  country  This  presentation 
ceremony  on  March  9  will  have  an  added  sig- 
nificarx»  t)ecause  the  three  your>g  men  are  ail 
members  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  95  of  St  John's 
Church,  Enhaut,  PA  under  the  guidance  of 
Scoutmaster  Tom  Gustin. 

Michael  Houser.  son  of  Kathleen  and 
Robert  Houser,  has  been  involved  in  scouting 
for  over  4  years  and  as  a  Webeto  Scout 
earned  the  Arrow  of  Light.  In  1982  he  joined 
troop  95.  earned  terxlerfoot  rank,  and  attend- 
ed junior  leadership  training  c(}nference  at  tt>e 
Mack  Scout  Camp  in  Lebanon,  PA.  Since 
then.  Micfuiel  has  received  second  class,  first 
class,  star,  and  life  ranks.  part)cip>ated  as  a 
counsekx  in  training  on  tfte  aquatics  staff  of 
Hidden  Valley  Summer  Camp  and  served  as 
counsekx  on  Daniel  Boone  II  junkx  leadership 
training  course  for  Keystone  Area  Council  at 
HkMen  Valley.  As  a  member  of  troop  95,  Mi- 
chael has  served  as  scrit>e,  quartermaster, 
patrol  leader,  senior  pat-ol  leader,  den  chief 
for  Webekjs  Den  Pack  195  and  is  currently  an 
ordeal  member  of  the  Oder  of  ttie  Arrow.  He 
is  attending  Steetton-Highspire  High  School 
where  he  is  an  active  member  of  the  chess 
dub. 

(Christopher  J.  Adams,  son  of  Mary  and 
Jerry  Adams,  joined  ti^oop  95  in  1981  and  has 
since  received  terxlerfoot  second  class,  first 
class,  star,  and  life  ranks.  (Christopher  has  at- 
tended the  juruor  leadership  ti'aining  program 
at  Camp  HkJden  Valley,  was  elected  to  the 
Oder  of  the  Arrow  as  an  ordeal  member  and 
has  become  a  brotherhood  member.  He  has 
received  tfie  Ad  Altare  Dei  Award  and  is  pres- 
ently a  member  of  tfie  leadership  corps.  As  a 
mernber  of  ti-oop  95.  Christopher  has  held  the 
leadership  positions  of  scnbe,  assistant  patrol 
leader,   pati^ol   leader,   and   assistant   senior 
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patiol  leader.  As  a  sophomore  at  Bishop 
McDevitt  High  School,  he  is  dass  treasurer, 
active  in  student  council,  marching  band, 
choir,  madrigals,  drama  club,  and  speech  dub. 
In  April,  Christopher  will  represent  McDevitt  at 
the  Hugh  O'Brien  Youth  Foundation  Leader- 
ship Seminar. 

Joseph  A.  O'Leary  is  the  son  of  Vikki  and 
Joe  O'Leary.  Joseph  entered  scouting  as  a 
Cub  Scout  in  1978  where  he  earned  ttie 
Bobcat  Wolf,  and  Bear  badges.  Advandng  to 
Wet)elos,  Joseph  earned  13  activity  badges 
and  the  Arrow  of  Light  Joseph  joined  Boy 
Scout  Troop  95  in  1981  and  has  received  ten- 
derfoot, second  class,  first  class,  star,  and  life 
ranks.  He  attended  the  1983  junior  leadership 
ti^aining  course  at  Camp  HkJden  Valley,  was 
elected  as  an  ordeal  member  into  the  Order 
of  the  Arrow,  and  became  a  brotherhood 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Anow.  As  a 
member  of  h^oop  95,  Joseph  has  hekj  the 
leadership  positions  of  scribe,  den  chief, 
patix)l  leader,  instirjctor,  assistant  senkx  pati-ol 
leader,  senkx  pati-ol  leader  and  is  presentiy  a 
member  of  the  leadership  corps.  Joseph  is  a 
sophomore  honor  student  at  Bishop  McDevitt 
High  School  where  he  is  a  member  of  tine  stu- 
dent coundl,  debate  team,  drama  club,  in 
which  he  has  received  several  awards,  and 
has  received  many  awards  in  oratorical  corv 
tests  as  a  member  of  the  speech  club. 

These  three  young  men  have  shown  excel- 
lent service  and  leadership  capabilities  in  tiieir 
work  with  the  Scouts  and  should  be  congrahi- 
lated  for  earning  this  very  distinguished 
achievement.  I  wish  ttiem  good  luck  and  great 
success  in  ttie  future. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  CHAPTER 
1 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 


or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5.  1986 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
sti^ong  opposition  to  Secretary  of  Education 
William  Bennett's  proposal  to  convert  the  cur- 
rent Chapter  1  Program,  which  provkles  reme- 
dial educational  servk»s  to  disadvantaged 
students,  into  a  tuition  voucher  program.  I 
strongly  oppose  this  proposal  as  an  affront  to 
the  quality  of  our  publk:  school  system  and 
our  Nation's  democratic  ti-adition. 

Inefutable  evkJence  shows  Chapter  1  to  be 
effective  in  raising  student's  reading  and  math 
scores  and  ttieir  general  achievement  levels. 
Chapter  1  is  serving  several  hundred  thou- 
sand fewer  students  today  than  5  years  ago 
due  to  administi-ation  budget  cuts.  Already,  the 
needs  of  only  30  percent  of  eligible  children 
are  being  met  by  the  program.  Secretary  Ben- 
nett's proposal  to  provkJe  parents  with  vouch- 
ers whkJh  can  be  used  for  tuition  at  put)lic  or 
private  schools  woukJ  dismantle  this  proven 
program. 

In  addition  to  jeopardizing  the  Chapter  1 
Program,  the  Secretary's  proposal  would  have 
a  damaging  effect  on  important  aspects  of  our 
derrKx:ratic  prtxiess,  civil,  and  constitutional 
rights.  Enactment  of  this  proposal  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  majority  that  our  educa- 
tional system  was  designed  to  serve.  The  end 
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result  would  be  the  subsidizaticxi  of  private 
education  at  cost  to  our  publk:  school  system 
and  its  remedial  programs.  Even  though  the 
voucher  wouM  double  the  number  of  private 
school  students.  80  percent  of  our  country's 
students  wouM  still  be  educated  in  publk: 
schools.  This  voucher  plan  wouW  reduce  the 
moneys  availat>le  to  the  publk:  schools,  result- 
ing in  a  dramatic  reduction  of  servrces  and  a 
decrease  in  ttie  number  of  chikJren  provkled 
special  remedial  services. 

Although  ttie  administi^ation's  alleged  intent 
in  promoting  the  voucher  program  is  to  give 
parents  a  chok».  implementatwn  of  ttie 
voucher  program  wouM  actually  limit  parental 
chok».  Under  ttie  plan,  ttie  average  amount 
of  ttie  voucher,  less  ttian  $600,  woukl  not 
cover  enough  of  ttie  cost  of  nonputilk:  schools 
to  offer  low-income  families  any  kind  of  mean- 
ingful choice,  since  the  average  private  school 
tuition  is  atiout  $1,500. 

Second,  this  plan  would  potentially  infringe 
on  our  civil  rights.  Cunently,  Federal  akj  is 
conditional  upon  the  prohibition  of  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race,  age,  sex,  and  handkap. 
Yet.  because  vouchers  are  not  consklered 
Federal  akl,  it  is  possible  that  some  schools 
receiving  v(3ucfiers  would  tie  exempt  from  civil 
rights  laws 

Finally,  ttie  proposal  raises  serious  constitu- 
tional questions.  Since  voucher  funds  go  into 
ttie  general  operating  fund  of  private  schcxjis. 
Federal  money  coukj  be  seen  as  subsidizing 
religksus  instruction  and  have  the  effect  of 
promoting  religkxi. 

The  voucher  plan  is  a  $3.2  bilfon  experi- 
ment based  on  inadequate  and  inconclusive 
evkJence.  This  plan  would  create  Inequities 
ttirough  ttie  myth  of  parental  chowe.  Chok» 
for  ttie  disacJvantaged  would  be  limited 
through  ttie  selective  admissions  of  nonpublic 
schools,  varying  tuition  costs,  geographical  lo- 
cation, and  lack  of  informatkjn.  It  seems  quite 
clear  ttiat  ttiis  is  an  experiment  is  to  eliminate 
ttie  Federal  role  in  education  at  great  cost  to 
America's  future. 


BUDGET  CUTS  WILL  BREAK  THE 
BACKS  OF  AMERICAN  WORKERS 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  bulk  of  ad- 
ministi-ation cuts  are  targeted  cxi  programs  es- 
sential to  ttie  MkJwest  regkin  of  this  countty 
whk:h  have  been  instrumental  in  stimulating 
eoxiomk:  growth,  creatingj  new  jobs,  and 
meeting  ttie  needs  of  ttie  mkJdIe  class,  the  el- 
deriy  and  young.  In  spite  of  ttiese  improve- 
ments, the  MkJwest  still  lags  behind  ottier  re- 
gwns  of  the  country  in  overall  economk: 
growth  and  prosperity. 

Although  I  agree  in  prindple  that  keeping 
Amerk»  stong  and  free  is  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  ttie  Federal  Government,  we  have 
emtiarked  on  a  course  whk:h  has  created  a 
dangerous  gap  ttiat  threatens  our  position  as 
the  worid  model  of  demoaatic  kJeals  and  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

According  to  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger,   during   ttie   past   5   years   the 
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Reagan  adminisbatkxi  has  spent  nearly  a  tril- 
lion dollars  in  defense  funding  whk;h  has 
made  significant  progress  in  sttengthening  our 
military  capabilities  However,  as  we  approach 
the  crossroads  of  budget  cutting,  ttie  Presi- 
dent has  failed  to  strike  an  equitable  balance 
between  military  and  domestic  spending  that 
will  adequately  address  the  defk:it  crisis.  If 
PreskJent  Reagan  wishes  to  sustain  a  realistic 
commitinent  to  national  defense  at  the  level 
he  suggests,  there  are  only  two  viable  options 
available  to  him:  (1)  pursue  a  policy  whk:h  vir- 
tually ensures  ttie  demise  of  worthwhile  do- 
mestic programs,  or  (2)  propose  a  tax  in- 
crease ttiat  will  accommodate  the  PreskJent's 
military  program  without  desttoying  the 
dreams  of  ttie  American  family. 

There  is,  1  believe,  a  more  equitable  and 
compasskxiate  optkxi  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent whwh  is  simply  to  trim  more  fat  frcxn  a 
military  budget  ttiat  advocates  millkxi  dollar 
spending  on  scxne  obsolete  noncombat-effi- 
dent  weaponry  and  a  cross  continental  super- 
spaceship  and  place  these  moneys  back  into 
effective  domestk:  programs  that  give  all 
Americans  an  opportunity  in  our  society.  Spe- 
cifk^lly,  ttie  PreskJent  must  begin  to:  (l)  im- 
plement new  procurement  mettiods  a<Jv{x»ted 
by  Congress.  (2)  eliminate  ttie  duplk:ation  of 
weaponry  in  ttie  various  branches  of  the 
armed  servk:es,  and  (3)  persuade  our  devel- 
oped and  industrialized  allies  to  assume  a 
greater  responsibility  in  realizing  the  cost  of 
their  own  self-defense. 

In  his  State  of  the  Unkin  address,  PreskJent 
Reagan  sakJ  that  not  long  ago  America  was  a 
"land  of  broken  dreams"  owing  to  burden- 
some government  but  that  America  is  liack 
on  ttie  move,  an  ecxxiomk:  miracle.  He  prom- 
ised to  "redefine  government's  role  ...  to 
help  in  times  of  need;  above  all.  to  create  a 
ladder  of  opportunity  to  full  employment— so 
all  Americans  can  dimb  toward  econcxnk: 
power  and  justi<»  on  their  own." 

Under  the  guise  of  this  rtietoric  where  ttie 
PreskJent  so  ekiquentiy  championed  ttie 
c»use  of  ttie  free  enterprise  system,  he  also 
pledged  to  devek>p  ttie  Washington  to  Tokyo 
2-fiour  superspaceship  which  tie  named  "a 
new  Orient  Express."  The  next  day.  in  send- 
ing his  fiscal  1987  budget  to  Congress,  he 
asked  for  more  than  $200  millkxi  for  research 
(XI  this  spaceship  next  year  and  $300  millk>n 
ttie  year  after  ttiat  If  research  looks  promis- 
ing, a  prototype  would  cost  approximately  $3 
b«llk>n. 

Unfortunately,  ttie  airiines  cannot  afford  the 
development  costs  of  this  project,  but  appar- 
ently President  Reagan  believes  the  taxpayers 
can.  Eighty  percent  of  the  funding  for  this  pas- 
senger airplane  will  not  come  from  ttie  free 
enterprise  system  but  from  a  defense  depart- 
ment appropriation  under  our  so-called  bur- 
densome Government 

Just  recentty  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive studies  ever  nude  of  displaced  woricers 
was  put>lished  by  (Congress'  Offk»  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  [OTA).  This  nonpartisan 
Agency  has  stated  that  between  1979  and 
1984,  11.5  millkjn  Amerk»n  wori<ers  lost  their 
jobs  in  the  fast  moving  economic  revolution 
ttiat  Is  repladng  assembly  line  factories  with 
computer  senrk:e  industries.  According  to 
OTA,  about  40  percent  of  ttiose  workers  have 
not  found  anottier  job.  Many  are  mkJdle-aged 
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males  who  have  provkJed  ttieir  former  emptoy- 
ers  with  many  years  of  dedk:ated  servk:e.  Of 
those  fortunate  enough  to  find  ottier  employ- 
ment, 40  percent  ended  up  earning  less. 

The  OTA  stijdy  has  also  lndk:ated  that 
better  paying  jobs  In  ttie  new  service  indus- 
tries require  skills  that  nnost  displaced  workers 
lack.  Miltons  need  help,  but  government  pro- 
grams reach  not  more  than  5  percent  of  ttiem 
and  ttiose  programs  emphasize  the  wrong 
things— job  placemenmt— vi^en  wtiat  ttie  job- 
less workers  need  is  job  skills,  the  report  sakJ. 
Instead  of  attacking  ttiis  problem  head  on, 
the  PreskJent  proposes  to  do  less  than  ever. 
Federal  |0b  programs  were  given  $3.8  tiillion 
in  1985,  $3.5  billion  in  fiscal  1986  with  a  re- 
quest for  $2.91  billkjn  in  fiscal  1987.  Of  that 
amount  he  plans  to  utilize  only  $100  million 
for  a  program  specifically  designed  to  aid  dis- 
placed fadory  workers.  lronk»lly,  this  figure 
amounts  to  one-half  of  ttie  appropriation  he 
seeks  in  1987  for  ttie  "Orient  Express." 

These  tvwj  issues  concerning  ttie  unem- 
ployed workers  and  the  superspaceship  are 
truly  indicative  of  the  great  disparity  whk:h 
presentiy  exists  over  ttie  debate  on  the  role 
ttie  Federal  Government  should  play  in  Amer- 
\CA  today.  PreskJent  Reagan  continually 
speaks  of  ttie  taxing  effects  a  burdensome 
Government  has  on  national  progress  along 
with  a  need  to  revive  the  free  enterprise 
system  while  failing  to  address  the  poignant 
question  of  why  ttie  mkJdIe-aged  blue  collar 
woricers  from  Chk»go  and  ottier  major  indus- 
ttial  cities  across  ttiis  country  continue  to  join 
the  unemployment  rolls. 

The  adminlsti^ation  budget  proposed  ttiat  we 
abandon  our  investment  in  our  most  valuable 
national  resource — the  American  wortc  force. 
Drastic  funding  cuts  in  educational  spending, 
veterans  medical  care  and  community  devel- 
opment grants  is  not  the  way  to  cure  the  defi- 
cit epkJemk:. 

In  addition,  major  urtmn  programs  would  be 
eliminated  or  severely  cut  back  under  Rea- 
gan's budget.  The  city  of  Chk»go  alone  would 
lose  the  following  assistance  programs:  Gen- 
eral revenue  sharing;  urtian  development 
action  grants;  community  senrkje  block  grants; 
weattierization  assistance;  and  CTA  operating 
assistance.  Termination  of  these  programs 
combined  with  substantial  cuts  in  other  Feder- 
al grants  results  in  a  loss  from  1985  city  serv- 
k:e  levels  of  over  $400  million.  This  round  of 
cuts  follows  ttie  estimated  $1 55  millkxi  k>ss  in 
1986  major  grant  cuts.  Cumulative  losses  in 
program  funding  levels  over  ttie  2-year  period 
total  more  ttian  one-half  billion  dollars. 

If  ttiese  cuts  are  enacted,  services  in  virtual- 
ly every  asped  of  life  would  be  adversely  af- 
feded  including:  Transportation,  community 
and  economic  development,  job  training,  and 
health  and  human  servk^s.  Without  a  reversal 
of  the  proposed  cuts,  ttie  city  of  Chicago  will 
be  forced  to  eliminate  its  most  bask:  services. 
We  must  begin  again  to  support  programs 
that  will  focus  attention  on  the  plight  of  middle 
class  America,  that  will  restore  dignity  and 
pride  to  our  elderiy,  that  will  provide  our  youth 
with  the  opportunity  to  make  their  dreams  a 
reality  but,  most  importantly,  will  keep  the 
doors  of  hope  and  employment  opportunities 
open  to  our  displaced  workers. 

Unfortunately,  ttie  closest  that  many  of  our 
American  woricers  will  ever  get  to  PreskJent 
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Reagan's  proposed  "Orient  Express"  will  be 
by  watching  ttie  taxpayer  funded  superspace- 
ship fly  over  ttiem  as  they  stand  m  ttie  lines  of 
unemployment. 


LUPUS  AWARENESS  MONTH 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CALirORNIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRE8EMTATIVC8 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1986 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  531,  des- 
ignating ttie  montti  of  October  1966  as 
"Lupus  Awareness  Month." 

Over  500,000  Americans  have  t>een  struck 
with  lupus  erythematosus,  induding  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  courageously  fought 
this  disease  for  years.  This  puzzling  disease 
may  be  misdiagnosed  as  arthritis,  anemia, 
neurosis,  epilepsy,  or  one  of  several  other  dis- 
eases it  frequently  mimk:s.  Alttiough  lupus 
may  go  undeteded  in  some  vkAms  and  never 
require  medkal  attention,  in  ottier  victims  it  i* 
ttagkally  fatal. 

DiscokJ  lupus  usually  affects  only  ttie  skin, 
often  causing  extreme  sensitivity  to  ttie  Sun, 
but  systemk:  lupus,  usually  the  more  severe 
form,  can  affed  virtually  any  internal  organ,  as 
well  as  the  skin.  While  systemic  lupus  usually 
affects  young  women  in  the  chikJ  t>earing 
years,  discokJ  lupus  vk:tims  are  mostly  in 
mkJdle  age.  But  vidims  of  both  forms  come 
from  every  age  group,  both  sexes,  and  all 
walks  of  life.  No  one  is  immune  from  this  dis- 
ease. 

Alttiough  ttie  cause  of  lupus  is  not  under- 
stood,  it  is  known  that  lupus  is  not  a  conta- 
gkxjs  disease. 

There  is  no  cure  for  lupus,  but  witti  proper 
medical  treatment,  ttie  disease  can  usually  be 
brought  under  conti^ol.  Twenty  years  ago,  only 
40  percent  of  systemic  lupus  vidims  were  ex- 
peded  to  live  more  ttian  3  years  Now,  over 
90  percent  will  survive  10  years  or  more  This 
tt^emendous  advance  can  be  credited  to  better 
diagnosis,  evaluation,  and  treatments.  Contin- 
ued advances  will  not  only  inaease  life  ex- 
pectancy but  will  improve  the  quality  of  ttie 
lives  of  lupus  vidims  as  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  531  "Lupus  Awareness  Montti"  to 
promote  citizen  education  and  awareness  of 
this  disease. 


THE  GRAMM-RUDMAN  IMPACT: 
NOT  A  PAINLESS  ONE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALirOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5,  1986 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December  in  our  niSh  to  make  some  concrete 
effort  to  reduce  the  deficit  Congress  passed 
the  now  infamous  Gramm-Rudman-Hollingt 
Emergency  Deficit  Confrol  Ad.  This  was  a 
misguided  attempt  to  control  defrcits  wfiich, 
despite  efforts  by  Congress  to  reduce  spend- 
ing and  ckise  tax  loopholes,  were  projected  to 
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continue  at  $200  biHion  each  year  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see. 

More  importantly,  however,  our  action  was 
simpiy  an  atxjication  of  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsit)rtities  to  appropnate  funds.  Instead  of 
malung  the  hard  choices,  we  formulated  an 
automatic  and  autocratic  deficit  reduction 
mechanism.  This  year,  this  mechanism  re- 
quires an  S1 1 .7  billion  cut  in  already  appropri- 
ated funds.  This  $11.7  billion  cut  is  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  defense  and  nonde- 
fense  expenditures.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAO]  has  determined  that,  for  nonex- 
empted  or  restncted  programs,  this  will  require 
a  4.3-percent  across-the-board  cut  in  nonde- 
fense  programs  and  a  4.9-percent  across-the- 
board  cut  in  defense  programs. 

These  are  figures  which  have  been  bandied 
about  in  Washington  for  the  last  several 
months.  But  how  do  tfiey  trickle  down  to  State 
and  local  governments,  to  families  and  individ- 
uals? On  March  1 .  these  cuts  went  into  effect. 
Long  before,  however,  there  were  indications 
that  this  indiscnminant  cutting  would  have  ad- 
verse effects  on  all  Americans. 

Last  year  was  the  second  worst  year  for  fa- 
talities in  American  aviation  history.  Despite 
the  growth  in  air  traffic,  the  number  of  air  traf- 
fic controllers  still  remains  below  the  pre- 
PATCO  strike  in  1981,  when  the  vast  majority 
of  controllers  were  fired.  The  Nation's  air  traf- 
fic control  system  is  seriously  stressed  in 
terms  of  the  controller  work  force,  and  the 
level  of  safety  is  steadily  diminishing.  Last  fall. 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Elizabeth  Dole  in- 
dicated ttiat  1.000  new  controllers  wouW  be 
hired  in  1986  and  1987.  Yet  Gramm-Rudman 
woukj  force  cuts  in  this  vital  area. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  justifiably 
criticized  for  the  chaos  it  made  of  tax  returns 
last  year.  Delays  on  tax  returns  were  exces- 
sive, massive  errors  were  made,  arx)  some 
forms  were  destroyed.  But,  in  the  last  year,  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  correct  ttiese  prob- 
lems by  improving  the  new  computer  pro- 
grams, providing  more  data  processors,  t>etter 
training,  and  improving  taxpayer/IRS  employ- 
ee disputes.  Processing  tax  returns  this  year 
is  expected  to  be  dramatically  improved.  Yet, 
Gramm-Rudman  woukJ  force  cuts  in  this  vital 
area. 

The  Customs  Service  was  told  by  Congress 
to  iTKrease  its  work  force  and  check  ttie  flow 
of  illegal  drugs  into  tfie  United  States.  But  tfie 
cutt>ack  of  100  United  States  Customs  agents 
and  the  erxl  of  Federal  funding  for  the  West- 
em  States  Information  Network  may  threaten 
a  crackdown  on  drugs  crossing  the  Mexican 
border.  Ttie  number  of  cocaine  seizures  along 
the  California  border  jumped  by  81  percent 
between  1983  and  1984,  and  tfiat  pace  is  ac- 
celerating. Customs  agents  at  San  Ysidro 
seized  more  cocaine  in  tfie  last  2  weeks  of 
October  than  in  the  entire  1984-85  fiscal  year. 
Yet  Gramm-Rudman  viroukj  force  cuts  in  this 
vital  area. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  measure  is  pennywise 
and  pound  foolish.  At  tt>e  end  of  January,  I 
asked  kx:al  officials  in  my  district  what  impact 
tf>e  Gramm-Rudman  legislation  would  have  on 
them.  The  responses  have  been  disconcert- 
ing, particularty  regarding  those  programs 
»»tiich  effect  our  children.  For  example,  the 
Alvord  Unified  School  Distnct  predicts  that  re- 
ductions of  approximately  $38,000  in  aid  to 
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disadvantaged  elementary  students  will  result 
in  90  students  losing  services. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Jurupa  Uni- 
fied School  District  explains  why  the  board 
strongly  opposes  these  reductions. 

Our  Board  of  Education  l)elleves  that  a  re- 
duction in  funds  for  federally  supported 
education  programs  is  a  step  t>ackward.  A 
Nation  At  Risk  Indicated  a  need  for  educa- 
tional improvements  and  increased  funding- 
Next  to  natioiud  defense,  the  education  of 
our  children  is  this  country's  oiJy  hope  for 
prosperity  tuid  national  security.  Our  coun- 
try's economic  well-being  is  dependent  on  a 
more  educated  work  force. 

The  responses  of  the  San  Bernardino  and 
Riverside  Counties  district  attorneys  also  illus- 
trates the  short-sightedness  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  In  order  to  meet  the  funding  reduc- 
tion imposed  under  the  Federal  Office  of  Chikl 
Support  Enforcement  child  support  offk»rs  in 
San  Bernardino  County  would  have  to  be  re- 
duced from  48  to  38.  Each  officer  generates 
approximately  $450,000  per  year  in  child  sup- 
port payments.  The  collective  impact  of  losing 
10  child  support  officers  could  be  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  as  much  as  $4,500,000  in  lost  child 
support,  along  with  a  loss  of  incentive  reve- 
nues totaling  $605,500.  This  kind  of  funding 
reduction  could  prohibit  provkling  child  sup- 
port enforcement  to  more  than  9,000  children 
in  San  Bernardino  County. 

In  Riverside  County  tfie  problem  is  much 
the  same.  Like  countless  States  and  local 
communities,  its  fiscal  year  began  July  1. 
These  entities  will  have  difficulty  picking  up. 
and  planning  for.  the  financial  burden  of  re- 
duced services  for  this  year  and  next  as  Fed- 
eral contributkjns  are  cut  in  a  haphazard 
manner.  Under  the  Riverside  Child  Support 
Program,  the  Federal  contributron  will  be  re- 
duced from  70  percent  to  66.65  percent  this 
year,  and  may  drop  to  between  45  to  50  per- 
cent under  ttie  Presklent's  proposed  fiscal 
year  1987  budget 

Otfier  local  officials  describe  reductk>ns  in 
community  development  programs,  social 
services,  aging  agencies,  job  training,  flood 
control  assistance,  highway  construction, 
tiousing  programs,  Medicare,  programs  whk;h 
provide  daily  lunches  for  about  10,000  senior 
citizens,  and  Head  Start  education  for  some 
1.700  disadvantaged  preschool  children  in 
San  Bernardino  County. 

The  list  of  those  adversely  affected  in  our 
community  could  continue:  reductions  at  tf>e 
ballistic  missile  office  at  Norton  AFB  could  re- 
quire personnel  cuts;  veterans  benefits — from 
education  and  training  t)enefits  to  home  loan 
guarantees— will  be  reduced;  fees  could  be  in- 
creased for  use  of  public  lands,  including  pos- 
sible charges  to  enter  the  San  Bernardino  Na- 
tional Forest  reductkjns  in  defense  contracts 
could  require  personnel  cuts  in  local  defense- 
related  industries;  Federal  and  military  retirees 
have  already  had  their  January  cost-of-hving 
adjustments  eliminated. 

Nearly  every  constituent  nearly  every  Cali- 
fomian.  nearly  every  American  will  Ije  ad- 
versely affected  by  these  reductions.  Even 
more  ominous  is  that  the  next  round  of  budget 
reductions,  starting  Octotser  1 ,  could  be  about 
five  times  greater,  or  approximately  20  per- 
cent for  domestic  programs.  Gramm-Rudman 
is  not  a  responsible  nor  a  humane  method  of 
reducing  tfie  deficit. 
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Before  we  force  our  Federal  agencies,  State 
governments,  and  local  communities  to  suffer 
through  another  round  of  chaos.  Congress 
must  confront  the  problems  of  its  own  last 
minute  action.  The  GramnvRudman-Hollings 
measure  received  no  hearings  and  was  held 
hostage  to  a  measure  \«rfiich  Congress  had  to 
pass— tt>e  debt  ceiling  limit — or  bring  ttie 
entire  Federal  Government  to  a  standstill.  This 
experiment  in  deficit  reductkxi  may.  in  fact, 
bring  reduced  deficits.  But  at  what  cost  to  our 
lotion?  At  what  cost  to  our  people? 

Congress  must  reassert  Its  constitutkinal  re- 
sponsibility. Last  fall.  I  joined  a  number  of  my 
Democratk:  colleagues  requesting  that  the 
Budget  Committee  devise  a  Democratk:  alter- 
native which  wouW  balance  the  budget  by 
fiscal  year  1988.  We  continue  to  b>elieve  that 
the  way  to  get  putMk:  support  for  a  serious  as- 
sault on  ttie  defteit  is  to  propose  a  plan  ttiat 
actually  eliminates  ttie  deficit,  and  does  so  in 
an  equitable  way.  People  are  understandably 
opposed  to  benefit  cuts  or  tax  increases  if 
they  know  they  are  being  singled  out  and  if 
they  know,  too,  that  their  sacriffce  won't  put 
an  end  to  deffcits.  But  if  we  come  up  with  a 
plan  that  spreads  the  burden  equitably  and 
balances  the  budget,  the  public  will  accept  the 
necessary  measures. 

If  dealing  with  the  defkat  is  politk»lly  painful 
now.  think  of  what  it  is  going  to  be  like  in  the 
coming  years  wfien  we  are  faced  with  impos- 
ing really  drastk:  spending  cuts  and  tax  hikes. 
This  year  may  be  our  last  opportunity  to  get 
the  defkat  under  control  by  passage  of  some 
reasonable  measures.  Those  measures  need 
only  be  relatively  modest— if  we  act  now 

The  high  deficits  are  a  threat  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  Natk)n.  but  indiscriminant  cuts 
and  arbitrary  defrcit  targets  will  not  mitigate 
these  very  real  problems.  Congress  must  work 
together  with  the  executive  branch  to  realisti- 
cally and  equitably  reduce  these  deficits.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  repeal  Gramm- 
Rudman,  and  begin  the  process  anew.  As  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  we  must  shoukJer 
the  burden  of  establishing  priorities  whteh  re- 
flect the  safety  and  well-being  of  our  Natkjn's 
citizenry,  not  merely  for  today,  but  for  tomor- 
row and  for  ttie  future. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  VOLUNTARISM 


HON.  PAT  SWINDALL 

OF  GEORGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5.  1986 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  particu- 
lar privilege  for  me  to  rise  to  call  attentnn  to  a 
lady  from  my  district  who  by  her  works  has 
exemplified  a  high  standard  by  whk:h  we  all 
should  live. 

This  standard  that  we  have  been  given  is 
one  we  fiave  heard  many  times  twfore:  "Love 
your  neightwr  as  you  love  yourself."  Mrs. 
Massey's  life  is  the  embodiment  of  this  stand- 
ard. Her  volunteer  efforts  have  inspired  her 
community  for  years. 

Vivian  Price,  general  news  editor  of  the 
DeKalb  News-Sun.  of  Decatur,  GA,  calls  her 
"the  closest  thing  we  have  to  a  saint." 

For  21  years,  Mrs.  Massey,  wfiose  motfier 
suffered  from  cancer,   has  volunteered  tier 
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time  with  the  American  Cancer  Society.  She 
has  sought  to  ease  ttie  discomfort  of  cancer 
vkrtims  and  tfieir  families.  She  is  a  founding 
member  and  vk^e-presklent  of  ttie  North 
DeKalb  County  ctuipter  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

As  a  vokjnteer  leader,  she  oversees  34 
other  vokjnteers  and  is  primarily  responsible 
for  raising  funds  to  support  the  American 
Cancer  Society's  educatkm  programs  and  pa- 
tient servk:es  in  our  area. 

Recently,  she  initiated  a  local  antismoking 
campaign  for  students  called  "Huff  the  Puff- 
less  Dragon."  The  program  fias  t>een  widely 
used  throughout  DeKalb  County,  particulariy 
for  younger  children,  to  illustrate  to  ttiem  ttie 
fiealth  risks  of  smoking. 

Anottier  program  under  her  guklance  pro- 
vkJes  wfieelchairs  and  other  medrcal  equip- 
ment for  cancer  patients.  Much  of  Mrs.  Mas- 
sey's time  is  spent  provkJIng  transportation  for 
cancer  patients  to  ttie  hospital  for  treatment 
or  ttierapy  or  for  family  members  visiting  re- 
covering patients. 

Under  tier  direction,  ttie  American  Cancer 
Society  also  operates  a  clothing  and  food 
pantry  for  use  by  needy  patients  and  ttieir 
families  upon  leaving  the  hospital. 

"Her  goal,"  says  Vivian  Price,  "is  to  make 
the  patients  and  tfieir  families  as  comfortable 
as  possible." 

Each  year,  Mrs.  Massey  and  tfie  North 
DeKalb  cfiapter  serve  otfiers  as  ttiey  would 
themselves.  On  call  24  hours  a  day  for  the 
benefit  of  her  patients,  she  works  with  180 
families  each  year  in  the  Dekalb  area  wfiose 
lives  have  tieen  affected  by  cancer. 

Her  work  with  cancer  patients  has  shown 
her  other  needs  in  the  community. 

As  a  result  almost  15  years  ago.  in  coop- 
eratk>n  with  her  church,  the  First  United  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Chamblee,  she  began  her 
"Doorstep  Mission."  This  volunteer  effort  has 
grown  into  a  ministry  serving  more  tfian  5,000 
people  a  year. 

Operating  from  tier  fiome  in  Cfiamt>lee,  the 
effort  attracts  contritxjtors  and  t>eneficiaries 
from  as  far  away  as  Illinois.  Last  year  her  mis- 
sk>n  took  in  and  distritxjted  more  than  $2  mil- 
lk)n  worth  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  to  the 
needy  and  hungry  in  an  area  many  generally 
consider  to  tie  fairty  prosperous. 

Mrs.  Massey  also  helps  educate  some  of 
the  people  she  and  the  Doorstep  Mission 
assist.  By  giving  peoi>le  an  opportunity  that 
others  wouldn't  many  of  tfiiose  she  has 
helped  have  gone  on  to  establish  themselves 
and  become  contributors  to  the  Doorstep  Mis- 
sion. 

Vivian  Price  recounts: 

Recently,  a  family  of  five  appeared  at 
Elsie's  doorstep,  not  an  unusual  occurrence 
since  she  Is  widely-known  for  her  compas- 
sion and  helpfulness.  The  family  had  lived 
in  their  car  for  six  weeks  and  had  not  eaten 
in  three. 

Mrs.  Massey  took  the  family  in,  allowed 
them  to  shower,  fed  them,  clothed  them, 
and  found  the  husband  employment. 

The  Doorstep  Mission  put  them  up  in  a 
local  hotel  until  they  could  afford  an  apart- 
ment of  their  own.  Elsie  and  her  organiza- 
tion also  assisted  the  wife,  who  was  preg- 
nant, and  their  small  children. 

But  the  real  success  of  this  volunteer  effort 
is  what  followed.  This  family,  given  a  helping 
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hand,  now  regularly  supports  the  mission  with 
a  $50  check  each  month.  Whenever  addition- 
al furniture  is  available,  this  family  is  quick  to 
see  that  It  gets  to  Mrs.  Massey  to  t>e  put  to 
good  use. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  examples  of 
Mrs.  Massey's  helpfulness  comes  from  a 
Christmas  not  long  ago. 

Three  days  prior  to  Christmas,  a  man  from 
her  neighborfiood  called.  He  had  t>een  laid-off 
from  his  job  with  the  city  of  Chamblee.  His 
rent  and  utility  bills  were  all  past  due.  In  des- 
peration, facing  a  Christmas  witfiout  being 
able  to  provide  for  his  family,  he  took  a  gun 
and  demanded  the  city  reinstate  him  In  his 
former  positk}n. 

Mrs.  Massey  was  alerted  and  began  to  pray 
for  the  man. 

Thirty  minutes  later,  a  man  from  tfie  com- 
munity called  her  saying  fie  felt  tfie  desire  to 
fielp  someone  this  Christmas,  and  did  she 
know  anyone  he  might  be  able  to  help 

That  evening,  ttie  caller  pakl  the  former  city 
worker's  rent  and  utility  bills,  bought  the  family 
a  Christmas  tree  and  helped  decorate  It. 

It  wasn't  long  after  that  that  this  man  was 
offered  a  job— by  the  same  man  who  pakj  his 
past-due  bills. 

It  was  during  this  time  tfiat  tfie  little  giri  of 
this  desperate  man  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Massey, 
wfK)  coordinated  the  entire  project,  and  said, 
"You  must  be  Miss  Jesus." 

Mrs.  Massey's  hopes  are,  as  mine,  that  any 
recognition  she  receives  as  a  result  of  this 
tribute  will  result  in  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  people  in  our  own  communities.  Per- 
haps Mrs.  Massey's  dream  of  a  permanent 
shelter  for  homeless  in  tfie  community  can  be 
realized. 

She  carries  her  volunteer  spirit  over  to  her 
church  by  serving  in  her  seventh  year  as 
president  of  Chamblee  Metfiodist's  UMW 
group  and  vk:e  preskjent  of  the  Chamblee- 
Emory  district  of  UMW's. 

She  even  finds  time  to  work  part  time  at  the 
Chamblee  High  School  cafeteria  during  lunch 
hour.  All  the  money  she  makes  there  goes  di- 
rectly to  either  tfie  Americn  Cancer  Society  or 
tfie  Doorstep  Misskxi. 

The  point  of  this  tribute  is  to  recognize  the 
efforts  of  a  tremendous  lady.  But,  as  much  as 
it  is  to  recognize  her,  It  is  to  draw  attentton  to 
the  spirit  of  voluntarism — people  serving 
ottiers  with  their  time  and  resources. 

As  our  Natk>n  continues  to  grow,  we  are 
learning  that  there  are  some  things  better  and 
more  property  done  by  Individuals  than  gov- 
ernment Government  institutkjns  are  simply 
incapable  of  meeting  all  human  needs.  And  it 
is  encouraging  to  see  examples  of  indivkjuals 
wfio  are  themselves  taking  the  responsibility 
for  ttie  needs  of  their  community. 

For  this,  I  commend  Mrs.  Elsie  Massey. 
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of  Medford,  NJ,  for  tfie  ivork  they  are  doing  to 
promote  and  develop  their  local  library. 

The  Pinelands  Library  was  a  rather  modect 
facility  wfien  it  first  opened  its  doors  in  1072. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  continuous  •flort 
to  improve  and  enlarge  the  physical  facility,  M 
well  as  the  collectk>n.  These  efforts  culminat- 
ed in  a  ribbon-cutting  ttiis  past  Sunday  offk:ial- 
ly  opening  a  new  addition.  I  was  pleased  and 
honored  to  join  in  tfie  ceremony. 

Increasing  the  size  of  tfie  litxary  seemed 
unavoidable.  Located  on  Main  Street,  in  the 
hub  of  the  community  and  not  far  from 
scfiools.  It  is  a  constant  center  of  actrvity  The 
library  currently  lists  more  than  9,500  card- 
holders. And  in  1984,  there  were  135,000  bor- 
rowings of  books  and  otfier  resources. 

This  growth  did  not  come  about  without 
consklerable  citizen  interest  and  cooperatkxi. 
The  local  governing  body  provkled  for  tfie 
building  itself.  Most  of  the  library's  collectk>n 
is  provided  by  the  Buriington  County  Lit)rary 
system,  and  Pinelands  is  a  branch  of  that 
system.  Finally,  tfie  Friends  of  tfie  Pinelands 
Library— some  750  strong — has  succeeded  in 
raising  the  funds  to  furnish  tfie  facility. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Medford 
Mayor  Paul  Long;  county  library  director 
George  Brown;  and,  preskient  Harry  F.  Harri- 
son of  the  Friends  of  the  Library,  for  altowing 
me  to  participate  with  tfiem  in  tfie  reopening 
of  wfiat  most  assuredly  is  a  bigger  and  better 
library  to  serve  the  people  of  the  Medford 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  Medford  have 
every  reason  to  talk  atx>ut  their  library  with 
pride.  They  have  worked  to  make  it  vital  part 
of  their  growing  community,  and  I  commend 
tfiem  for  tfieir  efforts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RONNIE 
DxSTAFANO 


MEDFORD  LIBRARY  CONTINUES 
TO  GROW 


HON.  H.  JAMES  SAXTON 

or  IfXW  JKXSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  citizens 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  Nrw  jxRsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATtVXS 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attentkin  of  my  colleagues  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  Veronica 
"Ronnie"'  DeStafano,  a  reskJent  of  New  Jer- 
sey's First  Congressk>nal  District. 

Ronnie  has  denx>nstrated  a  wonderful  spirit 
of  voluntarism  for  over  20  years.  As  a  meniber 
of  the  Maple  Shade  Independent  Fire  Co., 
Ronnie  has  been  committed  to  the  effort  of 
saving  lives. 

Ronnie  is  serving  her  1 5th  year  as  presktont 
of  tfie  ladies  auxiliary  of  the  independent  fire 
company,  she  also  serves  as  recording  secre- 
tary of  the  ladies  auxiliary  of  the  State  Fire- 
man's Associatk>n.  Ronnie  further  serves  the 
citizens  of  Maple  Shade  as  past  presklent  of 
the  Parent-Teachers  Associatton  and  as  an 
active  member  of  the  Maple  Shade  Women's 
Club. 

On  Saturday,  March  8,  I  will  have  the  dis- 
tinct pleasure  of  joining  Ronnie's  family  and 
friends  in  honoring  her  for  20  years  of  dedrca- 
tk>n  and  commitment  to  Maple  Shade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  our  colleagues 
would  want  to  join  in  congratulating  Ronnie 
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DeStafano  and  in  thanking  her  for  her  many 
outstanding  contributions  to  ttie  comnmnrty. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  TRADITION 
OP  TWINNING 


POUSH-AMERICAN  HERITAGE 
MONTH.  AUGUST  1986 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  PKHNSTLVAHIA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5,  1986 
Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resoiution  desigrwt- 
ing  August  1986  as  Pofeh-American  Heritage 
Month  TNs  resokJtKxi  is  an  important  recogni- 
tion oJ  many  great  contributions  that  Poles 
and  Polish-Americans  have  made  in  Amencan 
history.  arxJ  a  recognition  of  the  many  impor- 
tant vakies  that  Potes  and  Americans  share. 
Fifty-six  of  our  colleagues  join  me  as  original 
cosponsors  and  I  urge  all  our  colleagues  to 
join  in  support  of  this  legslation. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  resokrtion  in  the 
Record: 

Whereas,  since  the  first  immigration  ol 
Polish  settlers  to  Jamestown  in  the  17th 
century.  Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent have  distinguished  themselves  by  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  arts,  sci- 
ences, government,  military  service,  athlet- 
ics, and  education  in  the  United  SUtes: 

Whereas  Kazimierz  Pulaski.  Tadeusz  Kos- 
ciuszko.  and  other  sons  of  Poland  came  to 
our  shores  to  fight  in  the  American  War  ol 
Independence  and  to  give  their  lives  and 
fortunes  for  the  creation  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

Whereas  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May 
3.  1791.  was  modeled  directly  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes.  is  recognized  as 
the  2d  written  constitution  in  history,  and  is 
revered  by  Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish 
descent: 

Whereas  Americans  of  Polish  descent  and 
Americans  sympathetic  to  the  struggle  of 
the  Polish  nation  to  regain  ite  freedom 
remain  committed  to  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Polish  nation; 

Whereas  Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  take  great  pride  in  and  honor  the 
greatest  son  of  Poland.  His  Holiness  Pope 
John  Paul  II: 

Whereas  Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  take  great  pride  In  and  honor  Nol)el 
Peace  Prize  laureate  Lech  Walesa,  the 
founder  of  the  Solidarity  Labor  Federation; 
Whereas  the  Solidarity  Labor  Federation 
was  founded  in  August  1980  and  is  continu- 
ing its  struggle  against  oppression  by  the 
Government  of  Poland;  and 

Whereas  the  Polish  American  Congress  is 
observing  iU  42d  anniversary  this  year  and 
is  celebratiitg  August  1986  as  Polish  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Month:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentativeM  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  August  1986  is 
designated  "Polish  American  Heritage 
Month."  and  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  observe  such  month  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


HON.  CHESTER  d  ATHNS 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 
Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  cochairperson 
of  the  Congressional  Caucus  on  Soviet  Jewry 
for  the  99th  Congress,  I  wouk)  like  to  com- 
mend Andrew  Whrte.  a  Framingham  constitu- 
ent on  his  efforts  to  link  his  Bar  Mitzvah  cele- 
bration with  a  Soviet  youngster.  Mikhail  Yusim. 
One  of  the  most  important  times  in  tt>e  life 
of  a  Jewish  youngster  is  the  celebration  of  the 
joyous  ceremony  of  Bar  or  Bat  Mitzvah.  These 
youngsters  in  the  United  States  are  able  to 
treasure  this  day  in  their  memories  as  a  day  of 
family  celebration  and  an  advancement  to 
adulthood. 

Our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  not  able  to  enjoy  such  festive  arxl  memo- 
rat)le  occasions.  Their  religious  celebrations 
must  be  hidden  behind  a  ctoak  of  secrecy; 
ttiey  must  deny  tfieir  beliefs  or  live  in  fear  that 
they  will  be  punished  for  their  religious  choice. 
For  those  adolescents  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
who  are  not  able  to  celebrate  the  traditions  of 
their  religious  heritage,  a  wonderful  tradition 
has  been  started,  "tvinnning."  "Twinning"  is 
the  pairing  of  a  free  youngster  who  s  abie  to 
celebrate  his  or  her  Bar  or  Bat  Mitzvah  and 
other  religious  hoWays  with  a  Soviet  Jewish 
youngster  wtw  is  ur»ble  to  do  so. 

Oftentimes  we  take  for  granted  tt>e  freedom 
of  religion.  Our  frierxte  in  the  Soviet  Umon  do 
not  have  this  same  luxury.  The  Constitution 
which  our  forefathers  wrote  200  years  ago  en- 
dures today.  This  Constitutkxi  serves  as  an 
omnipresent  symbol  for  those  people  wfto 
dream  of  the  establishment  of  a  country 
where  ttiey  wouW  not  be  persecuted  for  their 
religious  beliefs,  a  society  wtiere  people  could 
truly  worship  as  they  chose  without  fear  for 
tfieir  lives. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  these  two  fine 
young  men  on  the  occasion  of  their  Bar  Mitz- 
vah. ft  is  my  hope  that  someday,  Soviet 
youngsters  will  be  able  to  celebrate  their  own 
Bar/ Bat  Mitzvah.  with  the  same  freedom  and 
happiness  that  tfieir  American  brothers  and 
sisters  enjoy. 
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to  enhance  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  a 
Government  officer  or  employee  is  unoon- 
scionable.  The  administratkjn  has  proposed 
severe  budgetary  restraints  in  domestic  pro- 
grams such  as  education,  housing,  health 
care  and  transportation,  and  I  tfiink  its  about 
time  for  ttie  administratkxi  to  start  practicing 
wtiat  it  is  preaching  to  otfiers.  Tfiis  txll  is  a 
positive  step  in  tfiat  direction. 

The  need  for  a  change  in  the  law  is  dearly 
evident  The  general  law  governing  such 
transportation  has  not  been  substantively 
changed  since  1946  and  since  ttien  abuse  of 
this  privilege  has  escalated.  By  specHicafly 
providing  home-to-work  transportation  for  a 
limited  number  of  officials,  this  legislabon  will 
end  tfie  confusion  over  who  is  entitled  to  this 
privilege.  It  will  also  assure  uniformity  and 
consistency  by  limiting  such  transportation  to 
offxaal  business. 

I  applaud  my  colleagues  for  joining  me  in 
giving  resounding  support  to  this  resokjtwa 
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ANNETTE     BAIRD.     WINNER     OP 
VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY"  COM- 
PETITION 


RESTRICTING  USE  OP 
GOVERNMENT  VEHICLES 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OP  TunressEE 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 
Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
House  passed  by  voice  vote  H.R.  3614 — to 
restrict  the  use  of  Government  vehicles  for 
transportation  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  between  their  resi- 
dences and  places  of  employment.  Had  ttiere 
been  a  recorded  vote  on  this  bill  I  wouW  have 
voted  yes. 

The  time  for  deficit  reductwn  is  now  and  dif- 
ficult decisions  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
our  national  priorities.  Clearty,  provkJing  a 
Government  vehk:le  solely  or  even  principaBy 


HON.  RICHARD  STALLINGS 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5,  1986 
Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  a 
speech  written  by  Miss  Annette  Baird.  Miss 
Baird  was  the  Idaho  State  winner  in  a  compe- 
titwn  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  "Voice  of  Democracy."  I  found  her 
speech  inspiratkjnal.  I  am  sure  you  will  too. 

I  once  stood  on  a  rock  overlooking  the 
ocean.  Although  the  day  was  clear  and  the 
ocean  calm.  I  could  only  see  so  far.  The  line 
which  closed  off  my  vision  was  the  horizon. 
I  was  quite  smaU  at  the  time,  and  I  had  the 
misconception  that  if  I  could  reach  the  hori- 
s5on  I  would  have  gone  as  far  as  I  could  go. 
But  in  growing  older  I  have  discovered  that 
upon  reaching  a  horizon,  a  new  horizon  ap- 
pears. 

In  looking  at  the  history  of  our  country  I 
see  a  proud  and  strong  people  striving, 
working  for  and  reaching  horizon  after  hori- 
zon, climbing  mountain  after  mountain  in 
conquering  a  land,  forming  a  democratic 
government,  and  creating  a  better  life  for 
those  who  would  follow.  Now.  the  moun- 
tains crossed,  we  stand  at  a  seashore,  ready 
to  branch  out  to  a  thousand  new  horizons. 

America's  youth  has  a  chance  to  reach  for 
the  stars,  literally.  Our  space  program  Is 
growing  every  day.  Even  ten  years  ago  a 
shuttle  that  could  be  sent  up  Into  space  and 
come  Ijack  Intact  was  nothing  more  than  a 
science  fiction  prodigy.  Now.  it  U  a  reality! 
We  have  built  our  ship,  and  now.  as  our 
forefathers  did.  we  are  ready  to  cross  a  new 
sea.  explore  what  we  find,  and  bring  more 
knowledge  and  understanding  to  our  world. 
In  human  technology  our  country  has 
reached  an  unsurpassed  mark.  A  book  I 
once  read,  with  no  intended  reality,  ex- 
plored the  possibUities  of  recreating  wound- 
ed bods  parts  much  like  a  starfish  does  its 
arm.  "Impossible."  I  thought  at  the  time, 
but  it  is  a  subject  on  the  horizon.  Already 
scientists  have  lieen  able  to  clone  single 
cells.  They  have  also  been  able  to  change  or 
correct  the  order  of  the  gene-making  mate- 


rial in  our  Iwdles.  Such  advances  are  as- 
tounding and  could  tie  wonderful,  exciting, 
and  life  saving.  But  there  are  dangers  too. 
This  Is  where  we,  as  America's  youth,  must 
show  the  pride,  strength,  and  Integrity  our 
country  is  founded  on.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  Insure  that  this  wondrous  technology  is 
never  misused. 

Another  frontier  yet  to  be  conquered  is 
that  of  coping  with  an  ever  growing  world. 
Prom  the  sea  to  the  laboratory,  young  scien- 
tists strive  to  discover  new  ways  to  grow  and 
obtain  food  more  efficiently,  and.  as  Is 
America's  tradition,  they  are  using  what 
they  find  to  help  the  world  as  a  whole. 

There  is  a  distant  and  ancient  horizon 
that  my  generation,  as  all  generations 
before  it.  will  strive  to  achieve:  that  of  polit- 
ical world  peace.  It  has  always  been  an  Im- 
possible task,  but  our  country  has  given  us. 
its  upcoming  strengths,  a  solid  t>ackground 
of  facing  each  new  challenge  squarely,  and 
of  being  a  respected  world  leader.  America 
gives  its  youth  more  moral,  political,  and 
social  learning  opportunities  than  any  other 
country.  Its  standards  are  of  pride  and  In- 
tegrity. 

With  such  values  Instilled  in  my  life.  I 
have  a  duty  to  know  the  Issues  and  be  ready 
to  face  them.  I  will  get  Involved  In  the  gov- 
ernment, of  which  I  am  meant  to  lie  a  part. 
This  is  of  as  great  an  Importance  as  any 
technological  find.  Our  country's  having  the 
support  and  strength  of  its  people  is  what 
makes  it  possible  for  Americans  to  attain  so 
much.  If  I  don't  play  an  active  part  in  our 
government.  I  am  robbing  myself.  America's 
youth  must  be  ready  to  continue  the  pat- 
tern of  striving  for  excellence  put  down  over 
two  hundred  years  ago. 

I  live  In  the  richest  of  all  times  In  the 
greatest  of  all  places.  I  am  able  to  do  almost 
anything  with  my  life.  But.  whatever  it  is  I 
do.  I'll  never  forget  that  though.  In  some 
way,  I  might  help  America  grow,  it  haa 
given  me  more  than  I  can  ever  repay,  and 
like  a  loving  parent,  all  it  expects  is  for  me 
to  be  at  my  best;  to  strive  and  to  grow,  to 
reach  new  horizons,  and  most  of  all.  to  leave 
tomorrow's  youth  with  more  opportunities 
than  ever  before. 


SAVE  AMERICA'S  FARMERS  AND 
AGRICULTURE 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OP  KdmrcKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1988 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
visited  in  my  otHce  with  a  large  number  of 
farmers  from  Kentucky  wtio  had  traveled  to 
Washington.  During  my  meetings  with  ttiese 
farmers,  I  was  partculady  impressed  by  the 
excellent  3-page  artk:le  ttiat  was  given  to  me 
by  Christopher  E.  Cook,  the  17-year-oW  son  of 
Virgil  and  Unda  Cook  of  route  4.  Marion,  KY. 

Chris  Cook  lives  on  a  farm  in  Crittenden 
County,  and  his  parents  are  active  farmers.  A 
senior  at  Crittenden  County  High  School, 
Chris  plans  to  enter  Transylvania  University  in 
Lexington.  KY.,  this  fall. 

I  am  very  impressed  by  ttie  excellent  com- 
ments contained  in  Chris  Cook's  article  about 
agriculture  and  America's  farmers.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  ttie  comments  contained  in 
his  article  entitled  "Agrkxjlture:  The  Heart  of 
the  American  Economy."  The  artk^le  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AoaicuLTuaz:  thi  Hxakt  op  tri  AMxaiCAit 

EcoMoirr 

(Bt  Ckkistophxi  E.  Cook) 

Agriculture,  the  heart  of  the  American 
economy,  is  experiencing  an  economic  de- 
pression comparable  only  to  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  late  1920's  and  the  19)0*8.  If 
the  economic  situation  of  agriculture  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate  at  its  present  level,  its 
valuable  attribute  of  providing  abundant 
food  supplies  at  uncommonly  low  prices  will 
tie  but  a  memory.  In  fact,  as  America  pre- 
pares to  enter  its  third  century,  the  last 
hope  of  a  solid  economic  recovery  for  agri- 
culture will  have  disappeared  in  a  period  of 
a  few  years.  However,  solutions  to  this  de- 
mandiiig  Issue  can  be  achieved  if  the  actual 
and  not  the  apparent  barriers  to  a  solid 
agrarian  economy  are  discovered  and  elimi- 
nated. 

Upon  a  thorough  analysis,  several  tmrrien 
to  a  sound  agri-economy  are  evident.  Includ- 
ing federal  agricultural  product  price  sup- 
ports and  reserves,  Inheritance  Ux  on  farm- 
land, and  sales  tax  on  farm  equipment  and 
supplies.  Other  barriers  include  foreign 
competition,  the  high  cost  of  production,  a 
lack  of  credit  for  fanners,  overproduction, 
and  poor  farm  management.  To  eliminate 
each  of  these  barriers,  a  comprehanslve  pro- 
gram, which  would  take  effect  over  a  period 
of  years,  would  be  required. 

InlUtlon  of  an  agricultural  economic  sU- 
bilization  program  would  tie  characterized 
by  the  immediate  elimination  of  federal  ag- 
ricultural price  supports  and  the  gradual 
liquidation  of  federal  agricultural  reserves. 
To  cushion  the  loss  of  price  supports,  farm- 
ers would  lie  granted  a  proportion  of  the 
crop  or  crops  which  they  produce  from  the 
federal  reserves  equivalent  to  their  annual 
price  support  over  the  period  of  liquidation. 
Farm  production  would  tie  limited  only  to 
that  acreage  sulUble  for  tillage  and  would 
tie  regulated  from  this  point  forward  to 
Insure  that  the  supply  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts did  not  exceed  their  demand.  Allowing 
the  agricultural  market  to  regulate  Itself. 
Independent  of  artificial  stabilizers.  Is  the 
primary  goal  of  this  portion  of  the  program. 

Secondly.  Inheritance  tax,  which  gener- 
ates only  a  small  percentage  of  the  govem- 
ments's  annual  revenue,  would  be  discontin- 
ued as  would  sales  tax  on  farm  equipment 
and  supplies.  Tax  incentives  to  those  busi- 
nesses giving  discounts  on  farm  equipment 
and  supplies  would  also  be  offered  by  the 
government.  Lowering  the  coat  of  produc- 
tion and  increasing  profits  for  farmers,  this 
segment  of  the  program  would  generate  rev- 
enue exceeding  the  amount  that  the  govern- 
ment rellnqulahed. 

Additionally,  farmers  would  lie  required  to 
consolidate  their  liabilities  Into  one  loan 
from  a  private  lending  agency  at  a  federally- 
Insured  Interest  rate.  This  component  of  the 
program  would  eliminate  federally-admlnla- 
tered  agricultural  lending  agencies  which 
would  conserve  federal  revenues.  Prom  this 
conserved  capital,  private  lending  agencies 
would  be  reimbursed  the  difference  between 
public  Interest  rates  and  federally-insured 
interest  rates  obtained  by  farmers.  With  the 
goal  that  farmers  will  eventually  reach  a 
point  wherein  their  financial  situation  will 
allow  them  to  secure  loans  at  public  Interest 
rates,  this  section  of  the  program  would  be 
reviewed  annually  to  determine  if  its  con- 
tinuation would  be  necessary.  Allowing  the 
private  sector  to  perform  government  duties 
would  further  remove  the  problems  of  arti- 
ficial subllizers. 

Finally,  In  order  to  receive  their  propor- 
tion from  the  federal  agricultural  reserves. 
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farmers  would  be  required  to  enroll  In  a 
■ertea  of  farm  management  seminars  offered 
by  the  agricultural  extension  offices.  These 
programs  would  assist  farmers  In  streamlin- 
ing their  management  practices,  which 
would  aide  In  maxlmlnzing  the  efficiency  of 
the  American  farm. 

With  the  ImplemenUtion  of  this  entire 
program,  the  agrarian  economy  would  sUbl- 
lize  with  farmers  increasing  their  profiu  at 
lower  prices,  thus  eliminating  the  final  bar- 
rier of  foreign  competition.  With  lower 
prices.  American  agricultural  producU 
would  be  competitive  with  foreign  products 
on  the  International  market  thereby  ensur- 
ing the  continued  stability  of  the  American 
agri -economy. 

Into  America's  third  century,  the  stability 
and  the  vitality  of  the  agricultural  economy 
are  seen  as  the  keys  to  the  sUblllty  and  the 
vitality  of  the  entire  economy.  Through  the 
ImplemenUtion  of  such  prog^^ms  as  previ- 
ously described,  the  heart  of  the  American 
economy  will  regain  its  stability  and  vitality 
as  will  the  blood  of  the  economy,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  N. 
McMAHON 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  imiAKA 
IN  THI  ROUU  OF  RXFRESKNTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker.  John  N. 
McMahon,  the  Deputy  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence, is  retiring  at  ttie  end  of  March. 
John  has  devoted  over  34  years  to  the  Ne- 
tKin's  service  in  the  Central  intelligence 
Agerx:y.  For  the  last  4  years,  he  has  been  the 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

All  of  US  wtw  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  him  over  a  period  of  years  know 
that  he  is  a  highly  professional  public  servant 
He  has  had  an  enorrnousty  distinguished 
career  at  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  he  served  as  the 
Deputy  for  Operations  and  as  the  Deputy  for 
lntelligerx:e,  the  office  which  produces  the 
final  analytic  product  of  the  DA. 

He  has  compiled  a  remarkable  record,  and 
all  members  of  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  I  know,  join  me  in 
wishing  him  the  very  best.  We  have  great  ad- 
miration for  the  manner  in  wtuch  he  has  car- 
ried out  his  responsibilities  in  these  past 
years. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  us  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  him. 


H.R.  3800-TELECOMMUNICATION 
EQUIPMENT  AND  INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

OP  KlSSISStPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISKNTATTVB8 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1986 

Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R  3600,  the  Telecom- 
munications Equipment  and  Information  Serv- 
ices Act  of  tSSSr-Xhis  legislation  woukJ  reduce 
the  restrictions  of  "ttie  AT&T  consent  decree 
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on  the  local  te«ephone  companies.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  thts  legislation  makes  good  txJS^ 
ness  sense  and  ¥««  uJbmately  t)enefit  the  do- 
mestic consumer. 

Although  50  percent  of  the  tetephone  Indus- 
try's resources  comes  from  the  local  Bell  op- 
erating compantes,  they're  currentty  prohit)tted 
from  joint  commercial  venture  in  promoting 
techno»ogy  and  tetephone  service  improve- 
ment. This  prohibction  has  forced  the  local  Bell 
operating  companies  to  look  to  ttieir  competi- 
tors for  technotogtcal  enhancement.  I  tjelieve 
that  t)y  depriving  this  industry  from  half  of  Its 
resources,  we  are  advocatir>g  a  slowdown  in 
growth  and  technology 

An  easing  of  the  restriction  will  also  enable 
the  local  tetephone  network  to  be  used  to  rts 
fullest  capability.  Customers  will  be  provided 
additional  enhanced  services.  Foremost  kx»l 
telephone  rates  will  drop  as  the  new  services 
share  the  cost  of  the  network. 

When  we  discuss  the  growth  or  lack  of 
growth  m  any  domestic  Industry,  we  must 
always  consider  our  competitiveness  in  for- 
eign marfsets.  State  of  the  art  technology  is 
the  key  to  the  viability  of  trade.  By  failing  to 
aUow  the  operating  companies  to  offer  ad- 
vanced communicatkxis  services,  we  force 
major  Institutior^  conipanies  to  purchase  in- 
creasing amounts  of  customer  premises 
equipment  to  provide  certain  services  that  are 
not  availabte  through  the  kxa\  telephone  net- 
work. It's  no  wonder  ttiat  our  foreign  competi- 
tors have  taken  over  half  of  the  industry. 
White  we  have  hampered  growth  of  our  tele- 
phone industry,  ¥»e've  encouraged  growth  of 
foreign  competitors. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  fully  consider 
the  probtems  which  the  AT4T  consent  decree 
has  created.  It  is  imperative  that  all  our  re- 
sources be  used  effidentfy.  We  must  assure 
that  the  promise  of  divestiture — greater  chOKe 
of  equipment  and  services  at  kjwer  prices- 
will  be  reahzed  for  all  consumers.  It  is  my 
belief  that  to  accomplish  the  end,  the  Bell 
companies  must  be  gwen  greater  freedom  to 
be  a  full  partner  in  the  telecommunications 
revokjtkxi. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lion.  I  don't  think  enough  work  has  been 
done. 

If  the  $8.85  billion  in  revenues  that  the  ad- 
ministration says  it  will  get  from  a  sale  of  BPA 
is  a  plug  number,  doesn't  that  more  or  less 
render  the  admintstt^ation's  budget  documents 
meaningless?  Doesn't  that  affect  all  of  the 
other  figures?  Clearly  it  does,  because,  as 
Secretary  Herhngton  later  admitted,  whether 
that  $8.85  billon  goes  up  or  down,  it  is  going 
to  have  an  effect  on  other  figures  in  the 
budget. 

Of  course,  given  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
ti^ation  is  not  going  to  get  the  8  percent  in- 
aease  in  defense  spending  that  it  wants, 
which  throws  the  entire  budget  document  into 
some  considerable  question,  perhaps  a  mere 
additional  $8.85  billion  isn't  going  to  make  any 
diffemece. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  to  sell  BPA,  es- 
pecially wittxxjt  even  knowing  what  the  sale 
price  will  be,  is  a  triumph  of  kleotogy  over 
common  sense.  It  won't  help  with  the  deficit 
because  it  woukJ  take  money  out  of  private 
savings  just  as  much  as  increased  Federal 
bonowing  woukJ.  It  won't  result  in  more  effi- 
cient electric  power  services,  because  BPA  is 
consider  an  exemplar  throughout  the  world  for 
the  efficiency  of  its  operations.  And  it  won't  be 
good  for  the  citizens  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
who  wouW  tose  their  jobs  and  see  their  etec- 
tric  bills  rise  in  order  to  pay  for  the  refinancing 
of  BPA  by  a  private  entity. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  in 
its  views  arxj  estimates  to  ttie  Budget  Com- 
mittee, recommended  that  the  proposal  to  pri- 
vatize BPA  be  rejected.  That  recommendation 
makes  sense,  and  I  urge  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  consider  it  favorably. 


Manh  5,  1986 

current  poverty  threshoW  for  a  family  of  three 
is  $8,900,  requiring  full-time  year-round  work 
at  a  wage  of  $4.24  per  hour.  The  gap  be- 
tiween  ¥»hat  the  Government  says  peopte 
need  and  what  it  says  they  muat  be  paid  must 
be  ck)sed. 

According  to  a  study  to  be  released  by  the 
National  Council  on  Employment  Polkry: 

By  any  measure,  the  minimum  wage  now 
provides  less  protection  than  It  has  In  many 
years.  The  sUtutory  hourly  wage  rate  rose 
In  real  terms  until  1968,  then  stabilized  In 
the  1970's,  and  has  fallen  sharply  since 
1979.  The  real  wage  Is  now  20  percent  less 
than  it  averaged  In  the  1970s  and  Is  a  third 
less  than  it  was  at  lU  peak  in  1968. '  '  *  Due 
to  the  failure  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
since  1981.  its  level  has  slipped  below  40  per- 
cent (to  38.6  percent  in  January  1988)  of  the 
average  hourly  wage  for  the  first  time  since 
1949. 

The  working  poor  have  been  heavy  losers 
in  the  legislation  of  the  last  5  years.  Low  wage 
househoWs  were  hurt  by  the  budget  cuts  of 
1981  which  made  it  harder  for  poor  peopte 
who  wori<  to  qualify  for  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  ChiWren  and  through  AFDC  for 
Medicare  At  the  same  time,  these  households 
were  not  helped  by  the  big  tax  cuts  of  that 
year.  The  income  and  Social  Security  taxes 
for  the  vwxking  poor  both  went  up. 

My  bill  provkJes  for  very  gradual  increases 
in  the  minimum  wage  over  the  next  5  years. 
This  is  a  reasonabte  approach.  The  minimum 
wage  wouW  not  reach  50  percent  of  the  aver- 
age hourly  wage  until  ttie  early  1990's. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues wouM  want  to  join  me  In  congratulat- 
ing Fred  Pakimbo,  and  in  thanking  him  for  his 
rrfany  outstarxling  contributions  to  our  commu- 
nity. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  RAISE  THE 
MINIMUM  WAGE 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S   "PLUG" 
-^  BUDGET 


HON.  AL  SWOT 

or  WASHINGTON 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5. 1986 
Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  Conservation  and  Power  last 
week,  we  heard  an  amazing  admission  about 
the  administi^ation's  budget  proposal  by  no 
less  senior  an  adviser  to  the  President  than 
Secretary  of  Energy  John  S.  Hemngton.  Sec- 
retary Hemngton  said  that  the  $8.85  bilHon 
that  the  admintsti^ation  includes  in  the  budget 
proposal  as  revenues  from  the  privatization  of 
the  Bonnevilte  Po¥»er  Administration  [BPA]  "is 
a  plug  number." 
Secretary  Harrington's  exact  remarks  were: 
1  think  your  $8  billion  figure  that  Is  In  the 
budget  Is  a  plug  numt>er.  When  I  say  a 
"plug  numl)er."  It  Is  put  In  there  for  the 
sake  of  budgetary  presentation.  The  same 
with  the  naval  petroleum  reserve  at  $3.5  bU- 


HON.  PAT  WHUAMS 

OP  M OITTANA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage.  My  bill  is  a  modest  approach  given  that 
tt>e  Congress  has  not  addressed  this  issue  in 
5  years.  It  asks  for  a  real  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  5  percent  annually  beginning 
January  1,  1987,  until  it  reaches  50  percent  of 
the  average  hourty  earnings  of  production  or 
nonsupervisory  workers  on  private  nonagricul- 
tural  payrolls  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Once  that  rate  is  attained.  It  would  be  in- 
creased in  succeeding  years  by  the  percent 
increase  in  the  average  hourty  earnings. 

Congress  last  dealt  with  the  subject  in 
1977,  when  it  tegislated  a  series  of  four  in- 
aeases.  The  last  of  these  took  effect  5  years 
ago  on  Jan.  1,  1981,  when  the  rate  went  to 
$3.35  per  hour.  After  adjusting  for  inflation, 
the  wage  has  declined  by  26  percent  since 
January  1981  and  is  now  at  its  towest  real 
tevel  since  1955.  A  person  woriung  full-time 
year-round  at  $3.35  per  hour  will  make 
$6,968.  That  is  one-fifth  betow  the  poverty 
threshoW  for  a  family  of  three  and  one-third 
betow  the  standard  for  a  family  of  four.  The 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRED  PALUMBO 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  out- 
standing reskJent  of  New  Jersey's  First  Con- 
gressional District  Fred  Palumbo. 

Fred's  record  of  service  to  our  community, 
and,  in  particular,  to  Camden  City,  is  well 
known.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the  In- 
dependent Citizens  Athletic  Club  of  Fairview 
[ICAC],  presktent  of  the  Organizations  of  Fair- 
view  and  as  ti-easurer  of  the  Democratic  Club 
of  the  14th  ward. 

Fred  has  also  served  the  city  of  Camden  as 
a  DerTK)cratic  committeeman-at-large,  as  a 
nr>ember  of  the  city  planning  board,  and  as  a 
commissioner  of  the  housing  authority.  He 
was  also  instiumental  in  the  renovation  of  Ma- 
landra  Hall  and  the  sunounding  athletic  fieWs, 
as  well  as  in  the  redevelopment  of  Yorkship 
Square. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rare  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  horKX  someone  who  has  made  a 
lasting  commitment  to,  and  impression  on. 
their  community.  Oearty.  however.  Fred  Pa- 
lumbo is  worthy  of  just  such  an  honor. 

On  Saturday.  March  8.  I  will  have  the  dis- 
tinct pleasure  of  joining  Camden  Mayor  Rarxly 
Primas,  as  well  as  Fred's  family  and  friends,  in 
hofxxing  Fred  for  his  many  years  of  accom- 
plishment and  dedication,  and  to  wish  him  the 
happiest  of  birthdays. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD 
STRAIGHT 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presktent 
Reagan  fias  recentty  appealed  for  popular 
support  for  his  record  settir>g  $320  billton  de- 
fense budget  and  $100  millk>n  Contra  akj 
package. 

Speaking  to  the  defense  budget,  the  Presi- 
dent asserted  that  since  1970,  the  Soviet 
Unton  has  spent  $500  billton  more  on  defense 
tf^an  we  have. 

Regarding  the  Contias,  President  Reagan 
compared  the  Nicaraguan  counterrevolutionar- 
ies to  the  heroic  struggte  of  the  Philippine 
peopte. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  now  address  tfie 
problems  inherent  in  an  apptes  versus  or- 
ar>ges  comparison  of  aggregate  sper>ding 
levels  as  the  basis  for  spending  more  on  de- 
fense ttuin  we  spent  on  the  entire  Federal 
budget  as  recentiy  as  1974. 

Nor  will  I  now  question  spending  $100  mil- 
Iton  in  a  time  of  fiscal  restraint  on  an  akJ  pro- 
gram tfiat  vtolates  American  and  international 
law.  simply  because  "we  stood  for  democracy 
in  ttie  Philippines  ' 

Instead.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  introduce 
into  ttie  Record  two  opinkjn  pieces  from  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times.  The  first  written  by 
economk»  professor  Franklyn  D.  Hotanan, 
sets  Vne  record  sti-aight  regarding  comparative 
military  sper)dir>g  analyses.  Foltowing  is  an  ar- 
ticte  by  Tom  Wicker  detailing  ttie  discrepan- 
cies contained  in  any  comparison  of  ttie  Nk:a- 
raguan  antigovernment  rebels  to  ttie  noble  re- 
sistance in  ttie  Pfiilippines.  I  commerxl  these 
articles  to  your  attention.  Mr.  Speaker.  Their 
text  foltows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  4. 1986] 
What  Depemsi  Spkhdhio  Oap? 
(By  Franklyn  D.  Holzman) 
Mkdpord,  Mass.— President  Reagan  Is 
again  asking  for  more  military  spending, 
and.  as  before,  he  partly  bases  his  case  on 
an  overstatement  of  Soviet  military  outlays. 
When  he  said  Thursday  In  his  television 
address  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  Invested 
$500  billion  more  In  Its  military  than  the 
United  States  had  since  1970.  he  was  play- 
ing the  same  tune  he  played  In  Pebruary 
1981.  when  he  said,  "Since  1970,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  Invested  $300  billion  more  in  Its 
military  forces  than  we  have. "  In  March 
1981,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  up- 
dated this  estimate  to  $420  bllUon.  But  a 
proper  accounting  and  Interpretation  of 
lx>th  sides'  military  outlays  indicates  that, 
in  fact,  the  West  outspent  the  Eastern  bloc 
by  $740  billion  from  1971  through  1980.  Ac- 
tually, Mr.  Reagan  was  off  by  more  than  $1 
trillion.  Let  me  explain. 

The  C.I.A.  makes  many  economic  compari- 
sons of  the  two  superpowers,  calculating  Its 
estimates  In  dollar  and  ruble  prices.  Its  com- 
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parlsons  are  almost  always  presented,  prop- 
erly, as  an  average,  for  dollar  comparisons 
exaggerate  Soviet  outlays  and  ruble  com- 
parisons exaggerate  ours,  partly  because  of 
wide  differences  In  prices  l)etween  the  coun- 
tries. However,  the  C.I.A.'s  comparison  of 
military  outlays  remains  a  glaring  exception 
to  Its  standard  practice.  While  a  ruble  esti- 
mate Is  calculated  and  the  figure  is  made 
public,  no  dollar-ruble  average  is  presented. 
Press  releases,  hearings,  and  media  coverage 
Ignore  it  and  concentrate  on  the  dollar  com- 
parison. This  exaggerates  Soviet  military 
spending  relative  to  ours— as  the  C.I.A. 
often  has  admitted. 

An  adjustment  for  this  exaggeration  re- 
duces the  $430  billion  "gap"  by  $100  billion. 
Second,  the  C.I.A.  said  in  1984  that  It  had 
overestimated  Moscow's  1976tol982  mili- 
tary .spending  by  assuming  a  3  percent  to  5 
percent  annual  growth  rate  In  that  spending 
when  in  fact  it  had  t>een  only  2  percent. 
Deduct  $30  billion  more  from  the  "gap." 
Third,  In  comparing  outlays,  the  Pentagon 
has  subtracted  money  spent  on  our  Vietnam 
War  effort  from  our  total,  on  the  sound 
basis  that  the  war  was  not  part  of  our  con- 
fronUtion  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Similarly, 
we  should  not  calculate  the  Soviet  Union's 
outlays  for  Its  problem  with  China,  for  they 
are  not  part  of  the  Soviet  confrontation 
with  us.  Moscow  might  ask.  How  much  more 
would  Mr.  Reagan  l>e  spending  if  a  million- 
man  Chinese  Army  was  poised  on  Americas 
border  and  there  were  a  billion  people  Just 
behind  that  army?  Various  C.I.A.  and  Pen- 
tagon estimates  suggest  that  15  percent  to 
20  percent  of  Soviet  military  spending  has 
l)een  directed  at  China. 

Subtract  $230  billion- 15  percent  of  Mos- 
cow's 10-year  total  military  spending  of 
$1,530  trilUon— from  the  C.IA.'s  $420  billion 
"gap." 

These  three  revisions  leave  the  United 
SUtes  with  an  adjusted  10-year  difference 
of  atxiut  $60  billion— a  trivial  sum  over  a 
decade. 

Fourth,  the  purveyors  of  the  "gap"  dogma 
pretend  the  world  consists  of  two  superpow- 
ers. But  America  is  Joined  by  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization:  the  Soviet 
Union  harnesses  six  countries  In  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  NATO's  other  15  meml)ers  In- 
clude most  of  the  Industrial  democracies, 
and  three  of  them— Britain,  West  Germany 
and  France— each  spends  more  on  weapons 
aimually  than  all  six  smaller  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  do  together. 

Over  the  10-year  period  ending  In  1980. 
NATO,  excluding  the  United  SUtes.  out- 
spent  the  Warsaw  Pact,  excluding  the 
Soviet  Union,  by  $800  billion.  Subtracting 
from  this  amount  the  $60  billion  by  which 
the  Soviet  Union  outspent  America  resulU 
in  an  overall  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  gap  of 
$740  billion- in  our  favor. 

To  summarize,  in  1981  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration wound  up  claiming  the  Soviet 
Union  had  outspent  the  United  SUtes  by 
$420  billion  from  1971  through  1980.  In  fact. 
all  NATO  members  ouUpent  all  Warsaw 
Pact  members  by  $740  billion.  This  differ- 
ence (from  a  negative  $420  billion  "gap  "  to  a 
positive  $740  billion  gap)  adds  up  to  $1.16 
trilUon-what  might  be  caUed  the  Reagan 
misinformation  gap. 

Moreover,  an  adjusted  American-Soviet 
10-year  gap  of  $60  billion  was  trivial  when 
we  consider  how  far  behind  us  in  military 
strength  the  Russians  were  in  1970.  Fur- 
ther, President  Reagan's  $80  billion  addition 
to  the  supposed  1971-1980  gap  (when  he  ele- 
vated It  last  Thursday  to  $500  billion  from 
$420  billion)  U  more  than  neutralized  by 
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Soviet  outlays  directed  against  China  since 
1980. 

In  evaluating  the  President's  new  defense 
budget  requesU.  Congress  should  take  these 
dlspartles  into  consideration.  If.  Indeed,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  lU  Warsaw  Pact  allies  are 
catching  up,  then  the  Pentagon  and  lU 
NATO  counterparts  cannot  be  making  very 
good  use  of  the  funds  they  have  been  allo- 
cated. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  4. 19861 

A  False  "Paballkl" 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

President  Reagan,  citing  parallels  where 

none   exist    l)etween    the   Philippines   and 

Nicaragua,  irulsted  to  Members  of  Congress 

in  a  White  House  meeting  that    "we  stood 

for  democracy  in  the  Philippines:  we  have 

to  stand  for  democracy  in  Nicaragua  and 

throughout   Central   America   and   in   our 

hemisphere." 

This  "parallel '"  denigrates  the  remarkable 
achievement  of  the  Philippine  people  in 
their  spontaneous  uprising  against  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos.  It  is  meaningless  rhetoric  if 
anyone  thinks  it  should  apply  to  the  dicU- 
torlal  Pinochet  Government,  though  Chile 
Is  "in  our  own  hemisphere."  And  Its  only 
one  more  excuse  with  which  to  pursue  Mr. 
Reagans  pathological  fixation  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sandinistas— this  time  with 
$100  million  of  U.S.  Uxpayers"  money— be- 
cause there  are  no  parallels  between  the 
Philippines  and  Nicaragua. 

In  the  former,  a  real  tyrant,  through  cor- 
niptlon.  brutality  and  murder,  brought  the 
population  to  the  boiling  point:  whatever 
charges  may  be  made  against  the  Sandinis- 
tas, that  caruiot  be  said  of  them.  By  massive 
fraud  and  violence,  the  tyrant  Ignored  and 
reversed  the  clear  will  of  the  people  ex- 
pressed in  a  national  election:  whatever  de- 
ficiencies may  be  laid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
election  of  1984,  nothing  In  It  remotely  ap- 
proached the  outrage  perpetrated  by  Mr. 
Marcos. 

Filipinos  who  rose  In  their  wrath  to  rid 
their  country  of  the  tyrant  were  not  orga- 
nized and  financed  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  or  '"covert"  funds  from  Wash- 
ington, as  were  the  Nicaraguan  "contras." 
And  when  Filipinos  had  had  enough,  they 
swept  all  t>efore  them,  disclosing  in  a  matter 
of  days  the  rotten  underplrmlngs  of  the  ty- 
rants  regime:  but  after  five  years  of  effort 
and  millions  of  U.S.  dollars,  the  contras 
have  yet  to  take  and  hold  a  single  town  In 
Nicaragua,  or  to  set  off  the  smallest  ripple 
of  popular  uprising  anywhere  in  that  un- 
happy country.  Filipinos  staged  a  Glorious 
Revolution:  the  contras  wage  a  minor  guer- 
rilla war.  paid  for  by  U.S.  Uxpayers. 

Now,  the  Administration— Joined  by  Rich- 
ard Lugar,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Contunlttee— advances  the  propo- 
sition that  $100  million  in  additional  aid, 
$70  million  of  It  for  military  equipment, 
must  t>e  supplied  to  the  contras,  so  that 
they  can  force  the  Sandinistas  to  partici- 
pate in  the  so-called  Contadora  negotiating 
process. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that,  with  or  without 
U.8.  aid.  the  contras  have  shown  no  ability 
to  Impose  Mr.  Reagan's  will  on  Maruigua, 
this  is  a  deceptive  argument.  Not  only  did 
the  Sandinistas  agree  to  accept  a  Contadora 
draft  treaty  In  1984.  which  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration promptly  rejected:  but  Just  this 
yeau"  they  also  accepted  a  sUtement  of  prin- 
ciples, advanced  by  Guatemala  and  other 
nations  In  the  region,  as  a  basis  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement  In  Central  America. 
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Th*t  statement  oOled  for  the  eUminAtion 
of  foreign  mUit*ry  advisers  from  the  region, 
including  Cuban  and  Soviet-bloc  personnel 
in  Nicaragua.  Is  the  Reagan  Administration 
willing  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  those 
principles?  No— it  Insists  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas must  first  negotiate  with  the  contras.  al- 
though the  contras  as  yet  have  earned  no 
right  whatever  to  sit  down  as  equals  with 
the  Sandinistas. 

Secretary  Shultz,  meanwhile,  continues  to 
assert  that  Nicaragua  subverts  other  Latin 
countries  with  arms  and  military  training.  If 
that  is  even  partly  so.  it's  all  the  more  re- 
maritable  that  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
eight  most  Important  Latin  nations— Brazil. 
Argentina.  Mexico.  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Peru,  Uruguay  and  Panama— came  to  Wash- 
ington last  month  to  urge  B4r.  Shultz  and 
the  Administration  (a)  to  stop  the  contra 
war  against  Nicaragua,  and  (b)  to  negotiate 
directly  with  the  Sandinistas.  They  got  no- 
where. 

Mi.  Shultz  also  has  raised  again  the  tired 
old  threat  of  a  "Soviet  and  Cuban  base  on 
the  mainland  of  Latin  America."  There's  no 
evidence  that  Moscow  wants  such  a  provoca- 
Uve  base:  but  if  it  does,  the  U.S.  could 
hardly  stop  it  with  $70  mi. lion  in  guns  and 
ammunition  to  a  ragtag  guerrilla  band  with 
no  real  political  support  and  fatal  ties  to 
both  the  C.1-A.  and  the  hated  Somoza 
regime  the  VS.  once  backed.  That  the 
Soviet-base  argument  may  be  the  Adminis- 
tration's strongest  political  medicine  sug- 
gests how  weak  its  case  is. 

Mr.  Lugar  concedes  that  the  appropria- 
tion will  have  a  tough  time  even  in  the  Re- 
puiblican  Senate.  In  the  Democratic  House. 
Representative  David  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
chairman  of  the  Democrats'  Task  Force  on 
Nicaragua,  sees  a  good  chance  to  defeat  it. 
That's  why  the  Administration  is  pulling 
out  all  stops.  If  aid  to  the  contras  is  cut  off. 
Mr.  Reagan  will  have  to  turn  to  diplomacy, 
which  means  accepting  the  Sandinistas  in 
some  degree  of  power,  or  use  U.S.  forces  to 
overthrow  them  directly. 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAa 

OP  AHIZOMA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESEirrATrVES 

Wednesday.  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  become  my 
practice  from  time  to  time  to  list  my  votes  in 
the  CONGRESStONAL  RECORD.  I  Strongly  be- 
lieve ttiat  the  people  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional Distnct  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to  know 
where  I  stand  on  the  issues  decided  by  this 
body,  arxl  I  have  found  that  printing  my  record 
here  is  the  best  way  to  provide  that  informa- 
tion. 

This  is  not  an  ail  inclusive  list.  I  have  omit- 
ted noocontroversial  votes  such  as  quorum 
calls,  motioos  to  resolve  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Wtxjle  House,  and  motions  to  approve 
the  Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily  somewtiat 
short  and  I  am  sure  that  some  of  my  constitu- 
ents will  have  additional  questions  about  the 
issues  descnljed  here.  So  I  invite  them  to 
write  me  for  more  specifics. 

The  votes  are  described  as  ioUows: 
Kkt 

1.  RoUcaU  Number. 

2.  Numt>er  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 
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4.  A  description  of  the  vote: 

5.  The  outcome  of  the  vote: 

6.  The  vote  total: 

7.  My  vote,  in  the  form  Y— yes.  N— no.  and 
NV— not  votinr. 

8.  The  vote  totals  of  the  Arizona  delega- 
tion (yes-no-not  voting):  and 

9.  The  date. 

151.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  198«.  Bennett.  D-Fla.. 
amendment  to  the  Mavroules.  D-Mass..  sub- 
stitute for  the  Dickinson,  R-Ala.,  amend- 
ment to  deny  all  funds  for  the  production 
of  MX  missiles.  Rejected  185-230:  Y(  1-4-0). 
June  18,  1985.  A  "nay  "  was  a  vote  support- 
ing the  President's  position. 

152.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization, Fiscal  1986.  McCurdy.  I>-Okla.. 
amendment  to  the  Dickinson,  R-Ala., 
amendment,  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  no  more  than  40  MX  missiles 
should  be  deployed.  Adopted  233-184:  Yd- 
4-0).  June  18.  1985.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote  in 
support  of  the  President's  position. 

153.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Courter.  R-NJ.. 
amendment  to  the  Mavroules,  D-Mass..  sub- 
stitute for  the  Dickinson.  R-Ala..  amend- 
ment to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
no  more  than  50  MX  missUes  should  be  de- 
ployed in  existing  missUe  silos  and  to  au- 
thorize the  production  of  12  MX  missiles  in 
fiscal  1986.  Rejected  182-234:  N(4-l-0).  June 
18.  1985.  A  "yea "  was  a  vote  supporting  the 
President's  position.  (Subsequently,  the 
Mavroules  substitute  for  the  Dickinson 
amendment,  to  limit  to  40  the  number  of 
MX  missiles  that  could  be  deployed  and  to 
provide  no  authorization  for  MX  production 
in  fiscal  1986.  was  adopted  by  voice  vote. 
The  amended  Dickinson  amendment  then 
was  adopted  by  voice  vote.) 

154.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Bennett.  D-Fla., 
amendment  to  approve  the  use  of  $4  billion, 
authorized  in  previous  budgets  but  no 
longer  needed  for  its  original  purpose,  to 
buy  conventional  weapons.  Rejected  36-376: 
NV{0-4-l).  June  19.  1985. 

155.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Weiss.  D-N.Y.. 
amendment  to  delete  funds  authorized  for 
production  of  the  Trident  II  missile.  Reject- 
ed 79-342:  NV(0-4-l).  June  19,  1985.  A  "nay" 
was  a  vote  supporting  the  President's  posi- 
tion. 

156.  HR  1C72.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization, Fiscal  1986.  Skelton.  D-Mo.. 
amendment  to  the  Porter.  R-ni.,  amend- 
ment, to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$124  million  to  produce  binary  chemical 
weapons  subject  to  certain  conditions. 
Adopted  229-196:  NV(4-0-l).  June  19.  1985. 
A  "yea"  was  a  vote  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's position. 

157.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization, Fiscal  1986.  Skelton.  D-Mo.. 
amendment  to  the  Fascell,  D-Fla..  substi- 
tute for  the  Porter.  R-Ill..  amendment  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $124  million 
to  produce  binary  chemical  weapons  subject 
to  certain  conditions.  Adopted  223-196: 
NV( 4-0-1).  June  19.  1985.  A  "yea"  was  a  vote 
supporting  the  President's  position. 

159.  HR.  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Dellums.  D-Calif.. 
amendment  to  the  Price.  D-Ill..  amendment, 
to  reduce  from  $2.5  billion  to  $954  million 
the  authorization  for  the  strategic  defense 
initiative.  Rejected  102-320:  NV(0-4-l).  June 
20.  1985.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote  supporting  the 
President's  position. 

160.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization.   Fiscal     1986.    Mavroules,    D- 
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Mass.,  amendment  to  reduce  from  $2.5  bil- 
lion to  $1.4  billion  the  authorization  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative.  Rejected  155- 
258:  Y(  1-4-0).  June  20.  1985.  A  "nay"  was  a 
vote  supporting  the  President's  position. 

161.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Courter.  R-NJ.. 
amendment  to  the  Holt,  R-Md..  substitute 
for  the  Price.  D-Ill..  amendment  to  Increase 
from  $2.5  billion  to  $3.7  billion  the  authori- 
zation for  the  strategic  defense  Initiative. 
Rejected  104-316:  N(3-2-0).  June  20.  1985.  A 

"yea"  was  a  vote  supporting  the  President's 
position. 

162.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization, Fiscal  1986.  Dicks.  D-Wash.. 
amendment  to  the  Price.  D-Ill..  amendment 
to  reduce  from  $2.5  blUion  to  $2.1  billion  the 
authorization  for  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative. Rejected  195-221:  Y(  1-4-0).  June  20. 
1985.  A  "nay "  was  a  vote  supporting  the 
President's  position. 

163.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization, Fiscal  1986.  Holt,  R-Md.,  substi- 
tute for  the  Price.  D-IU..  amendment,  to  In- 
crease from  $2.5  billion  to  $2.9  billion  the 
authorization  for  the  strategic  defense  Initi- 
ative. Rejected  169-242:  N(4-l-0).  June  20. 
1985. 

164.  H.R.  1872.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Fiscal  1986.  Price.  D-Ill.. 
amendment  to  authorize  $2.5  billion  for  the 
strategic  defense  Initiative.  Adopted  256- 
150:  Y(5-0-0).  June  20,  1985. 

166.  HJl.  1872.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization,  Fiscal  1986.  Nichols,  I>- Ala- 
amendment  to  clarify  the  Intent  of  a  section 
of  the  fiscal  1985  Defense  Department  au- 
thorization relating  to  certain  functions, 
known  as  "core  logistics"  performed  by  de- 
fense department  civilian  personnel,  that 
are  too  critical  to  national  security  to  be 
contracted  out.  The  amendment  specified 
core-logistic  functions  listed  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  expended  the  definitions 
of  such  functions.  Adopted  353-7:  Y(2-l-2). 
June  21.  1985. 

167.  H.R.  1872.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Fiscal  1986.  Nichols,  D-Ala., 
amendment  to  bar  reimbursement  of  enter- 
tainment and  other  expenses  submitted  by 
defense  contractors,  to  limit  reimbursement 
of  travel  on  corporate  alreraft,  to  penalize 
contractors  who  submit  unallowable  costs, 
and  to  require  contractors  to  document 
costs.  The  amendment  also  llmlU  assign- 
ment of  principle  contracting  officers,  re- 
quires certification  of  overhead  costs,  and 
grants  subpoeiui  power  to  the  secretary  of 
defense  for  contractors'  records.  Adopted 
411-4:  Y<5-0-0).  June  25.  1985. 

168.  H.R.  1872.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Fiscal  1986.  Courter.  R-NJ.. 
amendment  to  require  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  set  up  a  five  percent  minimum 
target  for  competitive  defense  contracts, 
and  to  Increase  the  percentage  of  competi- 
tive contracts  by  five  percent  each  year 
until  a  70  percent  level  is  reached.  The 
amendment  also  requires  the  secretary  of 
sUte  to  report  to  Congress  if  that  goal  is 
not  met.  Adopted  416-0:  Y(5-<M)),  June  25. 
1985 

169.  H.R.  1872.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Fiscal  1986.  Byron.  D-Md.. 
amendment  to  the  Spratt.  D-S.C.  amend- 
ment to  change  from  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  30,  1986, 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment to  bar  middle-level  Pentagon  officials, 
in  specific  positions  to  be  named  by  the  sec- 
retary of  defense,  for  accepting  employment 
for  two  years  after  leaving  the  Defense  De- 
partment from  defense  contractors  over 
whose  contracts  they  had  supervision.  Re- 
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jected  N(3-2-0).  June  25,  1985.  (The  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  have  precluded  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment—In particular,  the  Bennett.  D-Fla.. 
substitute,  which  was  subsequently  adopt- 
ed.) 

170.  H.R.  1872.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Fiscal  1986.  Bennett.  D-Fla.. 
substitute  for  the  Spratt,  D-S.C.  amend- 
ment, to  liar  Pentagon  officials  who  had 
"significant  responsibility"  for  procurement 
with  a  specific  defense  contractor  from  ac- 
cepting employment  for  two  years  after 
leaving  the  Defense  Department  from  that 
contractor.  Adopted  397-19:  Y(2-3-0).  June 
25.  1985.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote  supporting  the 
President's  position.  (The  effect  of  the 
amendment  was  to  eliminate  the  provision 
in  the  Spratt  amendment  that  would  permit 
the  secretary  to  waive  positions  from  the 
prohibition.  The  Spratt  amendment,  as 
modified  by  the  Bermett  substitute,  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  voice  vote.) 

171.  H.R.  1872.  Department  of  Etefense 
Authorization.  Fiscal  1986.  Hertel.  D-Mich., 
amendment  to  empower  the  inspector  gen- 
eral of  the  Defense  Department  to  suspend 
payments  to  a  contractor  or  debar  a  con- 
tractor If  he  finds  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  In 
connection  with  the  contract.  Rejected  176- 
240:  Y(  1-4-0),  June  25.  1985. 

172.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization, Fiscal  1986.  Levlne.  D-Calif., 
amendment  to  require  that  future  weapons 
projects  be  procured  competitively,  with 
provisions  for  exceptions.  Adopted  342-52: 
Y(3-2-0).  June  25.  1985. 

174.  HR  1532.  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion Authorization.  Fiscal  1986.  Swift,  D- 
Wash..  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  to  authorize  appropriations  of  $12.7 
million  for  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  Motion  rejected  263- 
160:  Y(  1-4-0).  June  26.  1985.  A  two-thirds 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting  (282  in 
this  case)  is  required  for  passage  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

175.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Courter.  R-NJ., 
substitute  for  the  Boxer.  D-Callf..  amend- 
ment to  call  for  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  report  to  Congress  on  the  impact 
of  requiring  the  Defense  Department  to 
maintain  records  on  certain  contracting 
costs.  Rejected  189-232:  N(4-l-0).  June  26, 
1985. 

176.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Brown.  R-Colo.. 
amendment  to  the  Boxer.  D-Callf..  amend- 
ment, to  exempt  from  the  record-keeping 
requirements  firms  with  contracts  amount- 
ing to  less  than  $100,000.  Adopted  276-147: 
N(4-l-0).  June  26.  1985.  (The  Boxer  amend- 
ment subsequently  was  adopted. ) 

177.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Boxer.  D-Callf., 
amendment  to  require  cost  and  pricing  in- 
formation pertaining  to  Defense  Depart- 
ment contracts  to  be  recorded  and  catego- 
rized In  a  computer  data  t>ase.  and  to  re- 
quire contractors  to  record  their  proposed 
and  actual  standard-hour  measurement  of 
cost.  Adopted  384-31:  Y<4-l-0).  June  26. 
1985. 

178.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Brown.  D-Callf.. 
amendment  to  bar  any  test  of  the  anti-satel- 
lite (ASAT)  miss.'le  against  a  target  In  space 
during  fiscal  1986  unless  the  President  certi- 
fies to  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
tested  an  ASAT.  The  amendment  also  In- 
creases by  $20  mlUion  the  fiscal  1986  au- 
thorization to  carry  out  the  satellite  surviv- 
ability project  of  the  Air  Force  Space  8ur- 
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vlvablllty  Program.  Adopted  229-193:  Y(l-4- 
0),  June  26.  1985.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote  sup- 
porting the  President's  position. 

179.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization, Fiscal  1986.  EnglUh.  D-Okla., 
substitute  for  the  Bennett.  D-Fla..  amend- 
ment, to  require  the  secretary  of  defense  to 
conduct  a  study  comparing  the  potential  ef- 
fectiveness of  authorizing  military  person- 
nel to  assist  in  drug-enforcement  activities 
with  the  potential  effectiveness  of  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  tactical  law  enforcement 
teams  on  naval  vessels.  Rejected  81-328: 
N(2-3-0).  June  26.  1985. 

180.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Bennett.  D-Fla., 
amendment  to  authorize  military  personnel 
to  assist  in  federal  drug-enforcement  activi- 
ties. Adopted  364-51:  Y(4-l-0).  June  26. 
1985. 

181.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization, Fiscal  1986.  Brooks,  D-Texas, 
substitute  for  the  Dickinson.  R-Ala.,  amend- 
ment, to  ban  use  of  funds  for  polygraph  ex- 
aminations of  Pentagon  employees,  except 
for  the  one-year  continuation  of  a  pilot  pro- 
gram of  such  screening  examinations.  Re- 
jected 121-281:  Y(  1-4-0).  June  26.  1985. 

182.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  DIckiruon.  R-Ala.. 
amendment  to  direct  the  Pentagon  to  use 
random  polygraph  examinations  to  screen 
Pentagon  and  contractor  employees  with 
access  to  classified  information.  Adopted 
333-71:  Y(5-0-0).  June  26.  1985. 

183.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Hunter,  R-Callf.. 
amendment  to  the  Foley.  D-Wash..  amend- 
ment, to  provide  for  the  expiration  of  a  re- 
striction on  introduction  of  U.S.  combat 
troops  into  Nicaragua  If  that  country  ob- 
tained Soviet  MiO  aircraft,  or  similar  air- 
craft. Adopted  377-46:  Y(5-0-0).  June  27. 
1986.  (The  Foley  amendment  subsequently 
was  adopted.) 

184.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization, Fiscal  1986.  Burton.  R-Ind.. 
amendment  to  the  Foley,  D-Wash..  amend- 
ment, to  permit  the  introduction  of  U,8. 
combat  troops  Into  Nicaragua  If  the  presi- 
dent determined  that  Nicaragua  was  sup- 
porting, directly  or  indirectly,  military  or 
terrorist  operations  In  El  Salvador.  Hondu- 
ras, or  CosU  Rica.  Rejected  186-236:  N(4-l- 
0).  June  27.  1985. 

186.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization, Fiscal  1986.  Foley.  D-Wash.. 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Hunter,  R- 
Callf.,  amendment,  to  bar  the  introduction 
of  X5A.  combat  troops  into  Nicaragua  with- 
out congressional  authorization  unless 
troops  were  needed  to  meet  a  clear  danger 
of  attack  on  the  United  SUtes.  to  protect 
the  U.S.  Embassy,  to  evacuate  U.S.  citizens 
or  to  meet  U.S.  obligations  under  the  Rio 
treaty.  Adopted  312-111:  Y(  1-4-0).  June  27. 
1986.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote  supporting  the 
President's  position. 

186.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization, Fiscal  1986.  Blaz.  R-0(Uun, 
amendment  to  repeal  limitations  on  the 
transportation  of  certain  motor  vehicles 
through  Guam.  Rejected  139-272:  N(3-l-l). 
June  27.  1986. 

187.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Morrison.  D-Conn.. 
amendment  to  require  an  Increase  In  civil 
service  pay  to  match  any  increase  In  mili- 
tary pay  durii\g  fiscal  1986.  Rejected  122- 
281:  Y(  1-3-1).  June  27,  1986. 

188.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Daniel.  D-Va..  sub- 
stitute for  the  Markey.  D-Mass..  amend- 
ment, to  restrict  the  actions  of  U.S.  troops 
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In  Honduras  near  that  cotintry's  border 
with  Nicaragua.  Adopted  320-69:  Y(4-0-l). 
June  27,  1986.  (The  Markey  amendment 
subsequently  was  rejected.) 

189.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Markey,  D-Maaa.. 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Daniel.  D- 
Va.,  substitute,  to  restrict  the  actions  of 
U.8.  troops  in  Honduras  near  that  country's 
border  with  Nicaragua.  Rejected  172-217: 
Y(l-3-l),  June27,  1986. 

190.  HR  1872.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Passage  of  the  bUl 
to  authorize  $206,158,800,000  for  weapons 
procurement,  military  research  and  operat- 
ing costs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
fiscal  year  1986.  Passed  278-106:  Y(  2-2-1). 
June  27,  1986.  (The  House  subsequently 
moved  to  delete  the  language  of  S  1160.  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Defense  Department 
authorization,  and  Insert  instead  the  provi- 
sions of  HR  1872.  After  the  motion  was 
agreed  to.  S  1160  was  passed  by  voice  vote.) 

191.  HR  1565.  Foreign  Assistance  Authori- 
zation. Fiscal  1986.  Fascell,  D-Fla.,  amend- 
menU  to  make  a  3.2  percent  across-the- 
l)oard  cut  in  programs  authorized  in  the  bill, 
from  total  for  each  year  of  $13.05  billion  to 
$12.64  billion.  Adopted  en  bloc  386-2:  Y(6-0- 
0).  July  9.  1985. 

192.  HR  1555.  Foreign  AssUtance  Authori- 
zation. Fiscal  1986.  Solomon.  R-N.Y.. 
amendments  to  Increase  by  $60  million  In 
fiscal  1986  and  1987  the  amount  of  military 
aid  for  the  Phllllpines,  and  to  make  a  com- 
parable reduction  In  economic  aid.  Rejected 
en  bloc  125-279:  N(3-2-0).  July  9.  1985.  A 
"yea"  was  a  vote  supporting  the  president's 
position. 

193.  HR  1565.  Foreign  Assistance  Authori- 
zation. Fiscal  1986.  Solarz.  D-N.Y  ,  substi- 
tute for  the  Leach.  R-Iowa  amendment  to 
authorize  $6  million  in  military  or  economic 
aid  for  non-communist  resistance  forces  in 
Cambodia,  and  to  prohibit  any  aid  for  the 
communist  Khmer  Rough  forces.  Adopted 
288-122:  Y(3-2-0).  July  9.  1986.  (The  Leach 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Solarz  sub- 
stitute, subsequently  was  adopted  by  voice 
vote.) 

194.  H  Res  217.  lUegal  Political  SollciU- 
tlon.  Foley.  D-Wash..  motion  to  uble  (kill) 
the  resolution  to  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  to  investi- 
gate the  alleged  illegal  sollclUtlons  of  politi- 
cal contributions  by  three  House  members 
made  in  a  June  24  letter  distributed  to 
Democratic  House  members'  offices.  The 
resolution  aUeged  the  letter,  sent  by  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, violated  federal  law  regarding  solic- 
iting political  contributions  in  House  office 
buildings.  Motion  agreed  to  233-170:  Y(l-4- 
0).  July  10.  1986. 

196.  HR  1565.  Foreign  Assistance  Authori- 
zation. Fiscal  1986.  Fascell,  D-Pla.,  amend- 
ment to  retain  the  earmarking  of  assistance 
from  the  U.N.  Fund  for  Population  Activi- 
ties. Rejected  198-221:  Y(3-2-0).  July  10. 
1985.  (The  Smith  amendment  was  subse- 
quently adopted.) 

196.  HR  1565.  Foreign  Assistance  Authori- 
zation, Fiscal  1986.  Smith.  R-N.J..  amend- 
ment to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
China  has  systematically  employed  forced 
abortion  and  sterilization  as  a  means  of  en- 
forcing that  country's  one-child-per-couple 
policy  and  that  China  should  cease  such 
practices:  to  restrict  funding  the  bill  for 
family  planning  programs  in  China:  to 
direct  the  president  to  report  annually  as  to 
whether  there  are  valid  reports  of  coerced 
abortion,  sterilization  or  infantcide  In 
China,  and  to  advise  that  country  that  such 
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pnusUces  have  a  negative  Impact  on  U.S.- 
Chinese  relations:  and  to  authorize  the 
president  to  withhold  funding  from  the 
U.N.  Fund  for  Po  illation  Activities  If  he 
finds  such  reports  valid,  and  to  use  any 
funds  withheld  from  the  U.N.  fund  for 
other  U.S.  family  planning  programs. 
Adopted  289-130:  N<3-2-0).  July  10.  1985. 

197.  HR  1555.  Foreign  Assistance  Authori- 
zation. Fiscal  1986.  Smith.  R-N.J.,  amend- 
ment to  the  Snowe,  R-Malne.  substitute  for 
the  Smith,  R-NJ..  amendment,  to  permit 
the  president  to  deny  funds  for  family  plan- 
ning programs  to  a  coimtry  or  an  Interna- 
tional or  non-governmental  organization  be- 
cause of  the  type  of  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning programs  that  It  promotes  or  carries 
out.  Adopted  234-189:  N(  3-2-0).  July  10, 
1985.  A  "yea"  was  a  vote  supporting  the 
President's  position.  (The  Snowe  substitute. 
as  amended  by  the  Smith  amendment,  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  voice  vote,  after 
which  the  original  Smith  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  adopted  by  voice  vote.) 

198.  HR  1555.  Foreign  Assistance  Authori- 
zation. Fiscal  1986.  Conyers,  D-Mich.. 
amendment  to  prohibit  all  military  assist- 
ance to  El  Salvador  until  the  president  re- 
ports to  Congress,  and  Congress  passes  a 
joint  resolution.  sUtlng  that  El  Salvador's 
government  has  made  sufficient  progress  in 
prosecuting  those  responsible  for  the  more 
than  45.000  murders  that  have  occurred 
over  the  last  five  years  and  in  carrying  out 
all  the  titles  of  its  land  reform  program,  and 
that  the  government  and  military  have 
agreed  to  pursue  a  negotiated  settlement 
with  the  armed  opposition  t>ased  on  safe 
and  free  elections.  Rejected  47-375:  N(0-5- 
0).  July  10,  1985.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote  sup- 
porting the  President's  position. 

199.  HR  1555.  Foreign  Assistance  Authori- 
zation, Fiscal  1386.  Stratton.  D-N.Y..  amend- 
ment to  repeal  the  so-called  "Clark  amend- 
ment" to  the  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act  of  1980.  prohib- 
iting assistance  for  millitary  or  paramilitary 
operations  in  Angola.  Adopted  236-185:  N(4- 
1-0),  July  10,  1985.  A  "yea "  was  a  vote  sup- 
porting the  President's  position. 

200.  S  1160.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  McCollum.  R-Fla.. 
motion  to  Instruct  the  House  conferees  to 
Insist  on  the  House  position  to  amend  the 
mlltary  legal  code  to  make  peacetime  espio- 
nage punishable  by  death.  Motion  agreed  to 
320-101:  N(4-l-0),  July  11,  19PS. 


GOV.  TOM  KEAK  DESERVES 
CREDIT  FOR  LEADERSHIP  ON 
URBAN  ENTERPRISE  ZONES 
FOR  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  ITEW  YORK 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Trentonian  re- 
cently reported  the  enormous  success  en- 
joyed by  the  city  of  Trenton,  NJ,  since  its  des- 
ignation as  an  urt)an  enterprise  zone  by  Gov. 
Tom  Kean.  Goverrxx  Kean  deserves  the  lion's 
share  of  ttie  credit  for  making  this  innovative 
program  a  success  in  New  Jersey,  where 
urt)an  enterprise  zone  incentives  have  attract- 
ed $85.8  million  in  new  investment  and  cre- 
ated 721  new  jobs  in  Trenton  alone  during  the 
past  year.  Congressman  Bob  Garcia  and  I 
have  introduced  Federal  enterprise  zone  legis- 
lation In  tt>e  House,  and  we  are  committed  to 
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enacting  this  proposal  into  law.  as  a  comple- 
ment to  the  fine  work  being  done  in  the 
States  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Kean 
and  other  progressive  Governors. 

When  will  Congress  act  on  this  vital  jobs 
Issue  for  America? 
The  Trentonian  article  foltows: 

State's  UEZ  Program  Hits  "Hoiii" 
(By  Jim  Fltzsimmons) 
The  frigid  temperatures  were  no  match 
for  the  warm  swirl  of  bipartisan  politics 
that  filled  the  air  yesterday  in  front  of 
Home  Furniture  at  137  North  Broad  Street, 
as  Oov.  Thomas  Kean  came  to  help  Trenton 
celebrate  its  nearly  one  year  of  UrlMui  En- 
terprise Zone  status. 

So  far,  it  rates  as  a  genuine  success  story. 
Since  acquiring  iU  UEZ  designation  last 
April,  for  instance,  Trenton  has  been  experi- 
encing an  almost  dally  surge  in  business  In- 
vestments and  capital  improvements  in  the 
two-square-mile  area.  To  date,  the  figure 
stands  at  about  $85.8  million.  But  what's 
more,  Trenton's  UEZ  status  is  credited  with 
creation  of  some  721  jolK. 

Indeed,  with  those  kind  of  impressive  sU- 
tistics  beginning  to  swell  what  up  until  five 
years  ago  was  virtually  a  non-existent  eco- 
nomic development  portfolio,  Trenton  had 
good  reason  to  celebrate  yesterday. 

And  John  Schafer.  president  of  Home 
Furniture— a  third  generation  company 
which  his  father,  Julius,  founded  in  1913— 
seemed  to  catch  the  flavor  of  the  event  best 
saying:  "I  thank  you  all  for  coming.  Espe- 
cially you,  Mr.  Governor,  for  making  this  a 
historic  day  for  Home  Furniture.  It  (the 
UEZ)  has  helped  considerably.  I  hope  to  see 
you  again  .  .  .  perhaps  when  you're  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes." 

Smiling  broadly,  but  quickly  raising  his 
hands  to  quiet  a  smattering  of  applause 
from  a  sidewalk  audience  of  about  100 
people,  Kean  said.  "I  don't  care  to  make  any 
comment  on  that." 

But  the  governor  had  other  comments, 
and  one  remark  was  clearly  aimed  at  Wash- 
ington. 

"New  Jersey,  I'm  pleased  to  say,  has  the 
most  successful  urban  enterprise  zone  pro- 
gram in  the  nation. "  Kean  noted.  "And  here 
(Trenton)  we  have  an  example  that  we  can 
certainly  send  to  this  Congress,  showing  It 
that  programis  inspired  at  the  state  level  of 
government  can  indeed  motivate  the  kind  of 
private  sector  initiative  that  will  help  in  the 
resurgence  of  our  older  cities." 

And  Kean,  a  history  enthusiast,  said  it 
was  fitting  for  Trenton's  UEZ  to  be  spear- 
heading this  kind  of  economic  resurgence, 
because  Trenton,  after  all.  was  where  Gen- 
eral Washington's  troops  defeated  the  Hes- 
sians and  thus  turned  around  the  fortunes 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

"It  was  just  73  years  ago, "  Kean  acknowl- 
edged, "that  Julius  Schafer  had  a  great 
idea— to  begin  a  business  for  himself. 

"Last  year,  though,  his  grandson.  Edward 
Schafer  (vice  president-manager  of  Home 
Furniture),  had  a  greater  Idea:  namely,  to 
keep  -he  store  here  in  Trenton  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  urban  enterprise  zone  pro- 
gram." the  governor  added,  pointing  out 
that  It  is  businesses  like  Home— one  of 
about  a  dozen  currently  entitled  to  charge 
only  a  3  percent  sales  tax  versus  the  normal 
6  percent— that  will  be  at  the  lead  of  Tren- 
ton's renaissance." 

In  essence,  Kean  said  the  UEZ  program  is 
literally  revolutionizing  the  way  business 
used  to  be  done  in  New  Jersey. 

"We  believe  if  you  can  build  a  t)etter 
mousetrap  that  people  will  Indeed  beat  a 
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path  to  your  door,"  Kean  said,  explaining 
that  the  UEZ  program  "can  help  to  make 
Trenton  the  gleaming  Jewel  that  It  should 
be." 

Kean  concluded  his  remarks  by  conmiend- 
Ing  John  and  Ed  Schafer.  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  their  UEZ  business  colleagues  here,  for 
being  "captains  of  Industries "  inasmuch  as 
their  participation  In  the  program  U  truly 
"pushing  Trenton  forward." 

Mayor  Arthur  J.  Holland,  who,  like  Kean. 
is  a  history  buff,  explained  that  the  Hes- 
sians (under  command  of  Col.  Johann  Gott- 
lieb Rail)  actually  surrendered  from  their 
Dec.  26.  1776.  Battle  of  Trenton  defeat  on  a 
site  practically  across  the  street  from  Home 
Furniture.  He  claimed  the  surrender  took 
place  In  the  vicinity  of  Academy  Street 
(then  Fourth  Street)  where  the  Trenton 
Free  Library  Is  located  today. 

Holland  said  Trenton's  UEZ  was  merely 
further  evidence  of  "the  comback "  which 
has  been  occurring  since  1980  on  the  Home 
Furniture  block  (the  store  occupies  three 
addresses  at  133-35-37)  of  North  Broad 
Street.  "The  city  and  merchants  working  In 
a  partnership  are  rebuilding  the  nelghlwr- 
hood. "  the  mayor  remarked. 

Then,  pointing  to  what  he  called  "five 
years  of  inaction  In  Washington. "  Holland 
said  he  agreed  fully  with  Kean's  suggestion 
that  the  sUte's  urban  enterprise  zone  pro- 
gram should  be  copied  and  even  given  addi- 
tional federal  Incentives  by  Congress. 

The  UEZ  program.  Holland  emphasized, 
was  ""one  more  Important  assist"  to  cities 
which  admittedly  have  had  trouble  compet- 
ing. 

As  for  the  early  success  of  Trenton's  UEZ, 
National  SUte  Bank  executive  Arthur 
Campbell,  who  chairs  the  Trenton  Zone  De- 
velopment Corporation,  was  quick  to  credit 
it  to  "an  Important  grassroots  awareness." 

As  senior  vice  president  of  the  community 
banking  division  for  National  SUte  Bank. 
Campbell  heads  the  agency  designated  by 
law  to  administer  the  UEZ  here.  "One 
reason  I  think  we're  the  most  effective 
urban  enterprise  zone  in  the  state,"  he  said. 
"Is  because  our  efforts  at  creating  public 
awareness  In  the  early  stages  were  so  effec- 
tive." 

Now.  Campbell  hopes  to  use  the  populari- 
ty of  UEZ  as  an  "added  incentive"  for  at- 
tracting new  businesses  to  move  into  the 
city. 

"Development  on  Route  1  Is  already  cast- 
ing a  lot  of  attention  on  Trenton,"  Campbell 
olwerved.  "and  It's  leaving  companies  to  ask 
themselves,  how  close  can  I  get  and  at  what 
cost." 


TERRORISM  MUST  BE 
DEFEIATED 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Europe  has 
suffered  more  than  this  country  from  the  hor- 
rors of  terrorism.  Both  national  right  and  left 
wing  groups  as  well  as  Intemational  organiza- 
tions have  used  Europe  as  a  battleground  for 
their  murders  and  acts  of  destruction.  Eu- 
rope's proximity  to  the  Middle  East  and  its  in- 
tense trade  relationship  with  the  Mediterrane- 
an are  factors  Europeans  consider  before 
taking  decisive  action. 
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Restraint  has  its  limits  and  should  not  over- 
wtwlm  princtpte  or  necessary  resolve.  After 
the  t>l<x>dlettings  in  Rome  and  Vienna  Europe 
must  take  a  stror>ger  stand.  Democracies 
cannot  t)e  dictated  to  by  bands  of  self-pro- 
claimed national  lit>eration  movements.  The 
more  irresolute  Europe  l<x>ks  the  more  it  will 
suffer.  Tourism  from  the  United  States  to  the 
European  continent  has  already  dropped  dra- 
matically. A  recent  editorial  in  the  Lincoln 
Journal  summarizes  the  ramific^ations  of  that 
drop  in  tcxjrism. 

I  join  in  the  Journal's  warning  to  the  Europe- 
arts:  Crack  down  on  terrorism;  if  not  out  of  re- 
solve, survival  interests  or  principle,  perhaps 
your  economic  losses  will  be  a  deckjing 
factcK. 

Terrorism  Crimps  Travel 

There's  cause  for  hoping  that  European 
nations  will  stiffen  their  spines  In  dealing 
with  International  terrorism  and  mayl>e 
even  crack  down  hard  on  Libya's  Moammar 
Khadafy.  The  reason  is  not  their  love  for 
President  Reagan  or  Americans  In  general, 
but  their  love  for  U.S.  dollars  and  other  for- 
eign currencies. 

Europe  Is  feeling  the  pinch  from  declining 
tourism  brought  on  by  fear  of  terrorism.  A 
drop  In  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  doesn't 
help  any,  either. 

This  is  the  off-season  for  travel  In  Europe, 
of  course.  But  even  compared  to  the  same 
period  In  years  past,  the  tide  of  tourists  is 
ebbing.  The  numl)er  of  U.S.  travelers  in 
Italy  Is  estimated  to  be  down  50  percent, 
Holland  reports  a  20  percent  drop.  If  the 
current  trend  among  cruise  ships  holds- 
many  are  steering  clear  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an—a French  travel  official  says  Nice  will 
see  10,000  fewer  U.S.  visitors  this  year. 
Greece  reportedly  has  lost  1100  million  In 
U.S.  tourism  since  the  June  hijacking  of  a 
TWA  airliner  and  a  December  attack  on 
Athens  airport. 

Travel  Is  a  vital  Industry  In  the  European 
economy.  Edward  McMUlan-Scot,  a  British 
memt>er  of  the  European  Parliament,  warns 
that  meml>er  nations  must  convince  foreign- 
ers that  they  are  safe  places  to  travel  or  put 
at  risk  the  $54  billion  the  European  commu- 
nity earned  from  tourism  last  year. 

That's  a  compelling  practical  reason  to 
crack  down  on  terrorists. 


THE  "CHALLENGER"  TRAGEDY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wKMkJ  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
March  5,  1986,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  "Crallenobr"  Traoeot 

The  explosion  of  the  space  shuttle  Chal- 
lenger on  January  28  prompts  a  few  obser- 
vations about  the  space  program. 

Alter  a  tragedy  like  this,  there  must  be  a 
period  of  assessment  In  which  safety  proce- 
dures are  examined,  a  judgment  is  made 
about  what  went  wrong,  and  steps  are  taken 
to  prevent  future  disasters.  But  even  If  the 
cause  of  the  explosion  la  soon  found  and 
corrected,  the  accident  Is  likely  to  set  the 
shuttle  program  back.  Thirteen  more  shut- 
tle flights  were  planned  this  year:  most,  per- 
haps all  of  them,  will  be  canceUed.  With 
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only  3  of  4  shuttles  operating.  NASA  will 
have  to  postpone  and  cancel  launches  Into 
the  1990's.  Impairing  numerous  defense  and 
scientific  projects.  For  example.  t>oth  a  tl.2 
billion  space  telescope  and  spacecraft  bound 
for  the  Sun  and  Jupiter  scheduled  to  go  up 
by  shuttle  this  year  are  sure  to  l>e  delayed. 
So  might  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
space  station.  The  loss  of  the  shuttle  has 
left  the  Department  of  Defense  uncertain 
about  Its  ability  to  maintain  and  Improve 
military  satellites  that  monitor  Soviet  mili- 
tary actions  and  control  our  nuclear  forces. 

The  scramble  for  alternate  ways  to  launch 
equipment  into  space  t>egan  shortly  after 
the  accident.  Defense  and  some  science  car- 
goes will  get  priority  when  the  3-shuttle 
fleet  starts  to  fly  again.  U.S.  business  could 
be  a  big  loser,  as  reduced  flights  will  leave 
them  fewer  chances  to  use  future  missions. 
Some  of  the  shuttle's  commercial  business 
could  go  to  Arlanespace.  a  European  consor- 
tium that  launches  satellites  with  conven- 
tional unmanned  rockets.  A  decision  will 
also  have  to  t>e  made  whether  to  replace  the 
Challenger,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2  billion. 

The  Challenger  accident  has  renewed 
debate  over  the  value  of  a  manned  space 
program.  For  years,  some  meml>er8  of  the 
scientific  community  have  criticized  the 
space  program's  overemphasis  on  the 
manned  shuttle  program.  These  critics 
assert  that  the  cost  of  putting  people  In 
space  does  not  justify  the  scientific  results, 
that  manned  flights  drain  funds  from  un- 
manned scientific  space  operations,  that 
most  tasks  now  performed  by  astronauts 
could  l>e  done  by  machines  at  lower  cost, 
and  without  risk  to  life,  and  that  planets 
can  be  more  effectively  explored  by  radio- 
controlled  robots. 

NASA  claims  that  unmanned  space  flights 
cannot  do  all  manned  flights  can— such  as 
rescuing  and  repairing  satellites  and  devel- 
oping efforts  to  commercialize  space.  They 
also  emphasize  the  human  aspects  of  space 
exploration,  and  point  out  that  the  costs 
and  setbacks  are  made  worthwhile  by  the 
wonder  we  all  shared  as  our  astronauts 
stood  on  the  moon,  looked  back  on  Earth 
and  realized  what  they  had  achieved.  Space 
exploration  by  machine,  without  men  and 
women  along  to  appreciate  the  thrill  of  dis- 
covery, would  be  a  much  less  exciting  and 
pioneering  venture.  Not  surprisingly,  NASA 
intends  to  continue  manned  shuttle  mis- 
sions once  the  cause  of  the  explosion  is 
found  and  corrected.  The  $30  billion  shuttle 
and  $8  billion  space  station  programs  are 
massive  commitments  to  manned  vehicles. 

I  expect  manned  space  nights  to  resume. 
The  U.8.  has  always  been  committed  to 
both  manned  and  unmanned  space  pro- 
grams. The  real  question  is  how  to  allocate 
resources  l>etween  the  two.  There  are  clear 
benefits  from  unmanned  flights,  evidenced 
by  the  spectacular  data  from  Voyager  II's 
exploration  of  Uranus.  But  we  should  not 
reject  manned  flights,  which  have  proven 
their  value.  Humans  in  space  can  do  jobs 
and  exercise  judgments  l>eyond  the  capacity 
of  Instruments.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
remember  that  shuttle  flights  are  serious 
undertakings  that  Involve  grave  risks.  In  the 
future,  we  must  set  goals  and  then  achieve 
them  by  the  best  means,  either  with 
humans  or  with  robots.  Using  humans  for 
tasks  robots  can  do  costs  much  more  and 
risks  lives  unnecessarily. 

NASA's  reputation  was  hurt  by  the  acci- 
dent, and  lU  credibility  Is  on  the  line.  NASA 
at  first  claimed  that  everyone  Involved  felt 
It  was  safe  to  launch  the  Challenger,  and 
that  weather  was  not  a  problem.  Later  rev- 
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elatlons  cast  doubt  on  both  claims.  Certain- 
ly, NASA's  aura  of  miraculous  technological 
prowess  will  not  survive  the  accident.  Seri- 
ous questloru  at>out  engineering,  manage- 
ment and  decision-making  are  now  appear- 
ing. Indeed,  as  the  full  story  of  the  launch 
unfolds,  the  mystery  to  me  Is  why  the 
launch  was  approved.  Congress,  which  has 
long  favored  NASA  among  government 
agencies.  Is  now  asking  If  the  tragedy  could 
have  been  avoided.  Among  other  things. 
Congress  will  want  to  know  If  NASA  cut  cor- 
ners to  satisfy  commercial  and  military  con- 
tractors anxious  to  speed  up  the  launching 
schedule:  If,  In  light  of  tight  budgeU,  the 
Challenger  should  t>e  replaced;  and  If  there 
should  be  more  unmanned  missions.  NASA. 
the  most  exotic  and  glamorous  of  federal 
bureaucracies.  Is  undergoing  deep,  painful 
self -appraisal.  There  will  prol>ably  be  more 
changes  In  the  leadership  of  the  agency. 
The  haunting  question  Is  if  the  astronauts' 
lives  could  have  been  saved  had  NASA  offi- 
cials and  contractors  done  t>etter  jot>s. 

I  do  not  think  public  suppon  for  the  space 
program  has  flagged  since  the  Challenger 
tragedy.  Most  Hooslers  tell  me  they  think 
NASA  officials  deserve  a  fair  amount  of 
blame  for  the  disaster,  but  they  seem  to 
trust  NASA  to  run  the  space  program  as 
safely  as  possible.  They  do  not  think  that 
we  should  drop  the  manned  space  program. 
My  Impression  Is  that  most  Hoosiers  sup- 
port the  space  program  partly  t>ecause  It 
llfu  us  from  the  routine,  and  still  beckons 
us  to  a  new  frontier. 

My  hope  Is  that  the  space  program  will 
emerge  from  the  Challenger  tragedy  strong- 
er and  more  efficient.  Congress  and  the  spe- 
cial presidential  commission  Investigating 
the  accident  must  find  what  caused  the  ex- 
plosion and  what  corrections  to  make.  We 
must  be  concerned  about  the  morale  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  dedicated  peopXt  who 
work  for  the  space  program,  and  not  turn 
NASA  into  a  "whipping  boy."  The  shuttles 
will  fly  again,  and  space  will  be  explored, 
but  all  of  us  want  It  to  be  done  safely.  As 
one  Hoosler  told  me.  "I  can't  Uke  many 
more  of  these  tragedies." 


DUVALIER  WITHOUT  DUVALIER 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OP  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1986 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr  Speaker,  over  the  last  2 
weeks,  the  news  coming  from  Haiti  has  been 
more  than  overshadowed  by  the  news  from 
the  Philippines  However,  events  in  Haiti  re- 
quire our  attentk>n. 

When  Jean  Claude  Duvalier  left  Haiti,  he  left 
behind  a  list  of  appointees  to  the  military  junta 
which  succeeded  him.  This  has  led  to  the  oft 
expressed  sentiment  in  Haiti  that  the  people 
are  now  ruled  by  a  government  wt)ich  is  "Du- 
valier without  Duvalier."  This  is  not  acceptat>le 
as  members  of  the  junta  were  closely  associ- 
ated with  Duvalier  and  the  rape  of  Haiti  which 
Duvalier  and  his  father  perpetrated  Haitians 
have  continued  to  protest  the  military  junta 
which  has  used  tear  gas  and  clubs  to  break 
off  demonstratkjns  against  the  junta. 

The  situatk>n  in  Haiti  is  grim.  The  land  has 
been  mismanaged  and  it  will  take  a  corKerted 
effort  to  restore  soil  which  is  critk^al  to  agricul- 
ture. This  basic  problem  has  led  to  increased 
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urtMnization  which  has  taken  place  despite 
the  lack  of  a  suffkaent  number  of  jobs.  In 
order  to  reso*ve  the  country's  ecorxxnic  prob- 
lems, consjstent  long  term  strategies  must  be 
foNowed  to  restore  ttw  land  and  to  create 
jobs.  The  can  best  be  accomplished  with  a 
stable  government  wfuch  has  not  only  tfie 
consent  of  the  governed,  but  the  enthusiastic 
st4)port  of  the  people.  The  only  way  to  create 
such  a  government  is  through  free  arxj  open 
electior«  which  will  altow  all  of  the  people  of 
Haiti  to  participate.  The  military  junta  does  not 
enjoy  a  level  of  confidence  which  wouW 
enable  it  to  begwi  the  long  hard  work  which 
must  be  done  before  Haiti  can  raise  the 
standard  of  living  for  its  people  and  resolve 
international  financial  issues. 

The  rrrtitary  junta  in  Haiti  is  continuing  to 
foltow  Duvalier  policies.  Many  politically  active 
people  ¥»hose  lives  were  ttveatened  left  Haiti. 
Duhng  their  absense,  they  have  not  been  out 
of  touch  with  others  who  were  able  to  remain 
in  Haiti.  These  people  want  to  return  but  Hai- 
tiarw  cannot  return  to  Haiti  witfxjut  a  reentry 
permit  The  permits  are  being  denied  to  politi- 
cally active  Haitians.  The  business  community 
in  Haiti  has  urged  the  junta  to  continue  to 
foMow  this  policy.  Gregoire  Eugene,  who  is 
mnning  for  president  and  who  was  the  only 
head  of  a  political  party  which  legalized  itself 
by  agreeing  to  the  Duvaher  presidency  for  Me, 
has  urged  this  polhcy.  Why  altow  the  competi- 
tion in  when  the  repressive  policies  of  the 
past  have  ctiased  them  out?  Why  not  derive  a 
bit  more  benefit  from  ttie  Duvalier  regime? 

It  is  crucial  to  the  United  States  that  there 
be  free  and  open  elections  in  Haiti.  Open 
means  just  that.  Shutting  people  out  of  ttie 
country  and  the  electoral  process  simply  be- 
cause they  were  vigorous  and  vocal  critk^s  of 
the  Duvalier  regime  seems  to  indicate  a  busi- 
ness as  usual  approach  and  an  acceptance  of 
the  "Duvalier  without  Duvalier"  military  junta 
wtiich  has  been  certified  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment Have  the  people  of  Haiti  managed  to 
get  rid  of  Duvalier  only  to  find  ttiat  they  must 
endure  his  cronws?  Does  anyone  really  be- 
lieve that  they  will  quietly  and  patiently  endure 
more  of  ttie  same? 

I  have  introduced  House  Resolution  379 
which  declares  the  support  of  the  House  for 
free  and  open  elections  within  6  months.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  and 
stand  with  ttie  Haitian  people  as  ttiey  elect  a 
government  which  has  the  consent  and  sup- 
port of  the  Haitian  people. 
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I  am  confkJent  that  my  fellow  veterans 
share  my  deep  concern  over  the  issue  of  live 
Americans  being  heW  against  their  will  and 
wouW  be  supportive  of  my  decision  to  remain 
at  the  Senate  hearing.  I  was  part  of  a  joint  bi- 
partisan congressional  delegation  which  trav- 
elled to  Vietnam  and  Laos  in  January  on 
behalf  of  American  POW's  and  MIA's  and 
these  heanngs  are  a  follow-up  to  that  trip. 

However,  had  I  tieen  present  for  the  com- 
mittee's vote,  I  would  have  supported  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Budget  Committee.  The 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  rightfully  restored 
funding  to  maintain  a  current  services  medical 
care  budget  and  an  adequate  medk»l  staff, 
and  rejected  a  number  of  legislative  proposals 
sutMTiitted  by  the  administration,  such  as  in- 
creasing the  origination  fee  on  VA  home 
loans. 

I  was  also  very  pleased  ttiat  funding  was  re- 
stored for  two  medical  constnx:tion  projects  in 
the  State  of  Ftorida,  which  has  one  of  the 
largest,  fastest  growing,  and  rapidly  aging  vet- 
eran populations  in  the  country.  The  new  VA 
hospital  in  Palm  Beach  County  and  the  nurs- 
ing home  facility  at  Tampa  are  desperately 
needed  and  I  am  grateful  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  recognized  that  need  and 
provided  funds  for  these  projects. 

Ttie  committee's  overall  recommendation  of 
$27.18  billkjn  in  budget  authonty  for  fiscal 
year  1987  is  $567  millton  above  ttie  adminis- 
tration's request  1  want  to  emptiasize,  howev- 
er, that  the  necessity  of  balancing  the  Na- 
tion's budget  is  not  a  goal  the  committee 
takes  lightly. 

The  VA  budget  has  traditionally  been  lean 
and  our  committee  has  an  excellent  track 
record  of  controlling  spending  on  the  pro- 
grams under  our  junsdiction.  Compared  to 
other  Federal  programs,  the  VA  budget  has 
been  a  victim  rather  ttian  a  culprit  in  our 
present  fiscal  crisis. 

This  Nation  has  an  atisolute  duty  to  provide 
care  and  services  to  our  veterans  and  we 
must  not  renege  on  ttiat  commitment,  not 
even  in  times  of  crisis.  Ttierefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  support  the  frugal 
but  absolutely  essential  funding  level  recom- 
mended by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
for  ttie  programs  we  have  put  in  place  to  fulfill 
our  commitment  to  ttiose  wtio  have  served. 
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provide  basic  services  to  ttieir  citizens  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  individual  needs  and  pref- 
erences. Yet  the  only  Federal  program  that 
provides  fiscal  assistance,  yet  lets  localities 
maintain  their  own  priorities,  is  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Program.  While  I  recognize 
that  this  program  is  scheduled  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  I  see  the  folly  of 
alkxating  limited  Federal  resources  to  com- 
munities that  are  running  substantial  surplusea 
and  face  no  serious  economic  challenges.  1 
believe  that  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
continuing  this  type  of  no  strings  attached  as- 
sistance for  communities  and  counties  ttiat 
are  experiencing  severe  economic  distress 
and  diskicatkxi.  This  bill  creates  a  fiscal  safety 
net  for  communities  in  need,  and  is  an  appro- 
priate response  in  ttiis  time  of  txjdget  re- 
straint 

I  have  discussed  this  approach  with  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  the  Budget 
Committee,  Biu  Gray,  and  he  is  interested  in 
exptoring  this  idea.  I  hope  my  coleagues  will 
seriously  consider  this  proposal  to  aid  western 
New  York  and  the  many  other  distressed 
communities  and  counties  around  the  country. 


IRON  CURTAIN  SPEECH  40 
YEARS  OLD 


FISCAL  YEAR  1987  VA  BUDGET 

HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
m  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPR^ENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 
Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs,  on  whwh  I 
serve,  approved  our  report  to  ttie  House 
Budget  Committee  on  the  fiscal  year  1987  VA 
budget.  I  was  not  at)le  to  be  present  for  the 
vote  on  the  budget  because  I  was  participat- 
ing in  an  extremely  important  hearing  of  ttie 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  which  is 
investigating  reports  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  still  being  hekj  in  Southeast  Asia. 


REVENUE  SHARING  SHOULD 
CONTINUE  FOR  DISTRESSED 
COMMUNITIES 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  ireW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatton  to  target  general  purpose 
fiscal  assistance  to  distressed  communities 
and  counties  in  our  country.  My  legislatton  is 
patterned  after  legislatton  introduced  by  my 
good  hiend,  Bob  McEw^en,  wtio  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  developing  this  innovative,  targeted 
approach  to  the  issue  of  revenue  sharing. 

My  home  communities  in  western  New 
York,  and  the  counties  of  Erie.  Cattaraugus. 
Wyoming.  Livingston,  and  Ontario,  are  facing 
a  tremendous  challenge.  They  are  working  to 


HON.  HAROLD  L  VOLKMER 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5. 1986 
Mr.  VOLKMER  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years  ago 
today,  on  March  5.  1946.  Winston  Churchill 
travelied  to  my  district  in  the  company  of  then 
PreskJent  Harry  Tmman  to  deliver  what  has 
now  become  known  as  his  "Iron  Curtain"  ad- 
dress. Speaking  before  an  audience  of  40,000 
people  at  Westminister  College  in  Fulton,  Mr. 
Churchill  chose  to  call  attentton  to  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  influence  had  quietly  garnered 
strength  across  Europe,  following  the  end  of 
the  Second  Worid  War. 
Churchill  sakj: 

Prom  Stettin  in  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  in 
the  Adriatic,  an  iron  curtain  has  descended 
across  the  continent.  Behind  that  line  lie  all 
the  capitals  of  the  ancient  states  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  Warsaw,  Berlin. 
Praque.  Vienna,  Budapest,  Belgrade.  Bucha- 
rest and  Sofia,  all  those  famous  cities  and 
the  populations  around  them,  lie  in  what  I 
must  call  the  Soviet  sphere  and  all  are  sut^ 
ject  in  one  form  or  another,  not  only  to 
Soviet  Influence  but  to  a  very  high  and  in- 
creasing measure  of  control  from  Moscow. 

Historians  and  scholars  have  tooked  at  this 
speech  as  epoch-marking  in  that  it  changed 
the  puWk:  tone  of  the  intemattonal  dialog  of 
that  time.  Churchill's  observattons,  although 
unpopular  then,  set  the  stage  for  the  forth- 
coming years  of  the  cold  war  and  beyond. 
With  the  luxury  of  hindsight,  we  can  appreci- 
ate the  insight  that  this  speech  proved  to 
hoto. 

Churchill  dkj  not  believe  that  Russia  desired 
war.  but  rather,  he  sakJ  "What  they  desire  is 
the  fruits  of  war  and  the  indefinite  expansion 
of  ttieir  power  and  doctrines."  In  pointing  to 
this,  he  called  for  the  Western  democracies  to 
stand  together,  to  uphold  ttie  United  Nattons 
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charter,  and  to  remain  firm  in  their  commit- 
ment  to  military  strength. 

Churchill  said: 

Our  difficulties  and  dangers  will  not  l>e  re- 
moved by  closing  our  eyes  to  them.  What- 
ever conclusions  may  l>e  drawn  from  these 
facts,  and  facts  they  are,  this  is  certainly 
not  the  liberated  Europe  we  fought  to  build 
up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Winston  Churchill's  words 
speak  to  the  realities  of  the  1980*8  as  much 
as  ttiey  did  to  ttie  realities  of  the  1940'8.  It  is 
the  sad  fact  ttiat  the  Iron  Curtain  still  drops 
upon  those  same  nations.  We  must,  as  a 
natton,  remain  steadfast  in  our  efforts  to  unite 
with  ttiose  brave  souls  fighting  against  ttiese 
vralls,  in  Poland,  in  Afghanistan,  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself,  for  ttieir  own  personal  struggles 
may  one  day  become  our  triumph. 

I  join  with  my  friends  at  Westminster  Col- 
lege today  in  commemorating  this  historic  oc- 
casion. In  additton.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  John 
Findley  Green  Foundation,  whtoh  was  estab- 
lished in  1 936.  and  under  whose  auspices  Mr. 
Churchill  was  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
speak.  Ttie  foundation  has  provided  for 
annual  lectures  which  tiave  IrKluded,  aside 
from  Mr.  Churchill,  speeches  from  Presidents 
Truman  and  GerakJ  Ford,  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hut>ert  Humphrey,  and  this  year  Vtoe 
Prestoent  George  Bush. 

In  additton.  I  wouto  like  to  call  anentk>n  to 
the  college's  Winston  Churchill  Memorial  and 
Library  which  commemorates  Churchill's  visit, 
tionors  his  memory,  and  is  t)ecoming  an  in- 
creasingly important  center  for  the  sctiolariy 
study  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  life  and  times. 


RICH  PAYING  MORE  THAN  EVER 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  Hke  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Times  by  Mk^hael  Novak 
titled  "Rich  Paying  More  Ttian  Ever."  In  his 
arttole.  he  disproves  ttie  notton  that  PreskJent 
Reagan's  25  percent  tax  cuts  have  resulted  in 
tower  income  taxpayers  footing  more  of  ttie 
Federal  txxJget.  In  reality,  the  distrit>utk)n  of 
Federal  income  tax  txjrdens  has  emerged  re- 
markably stable  in  recent  years.  According  to 
ttie  Treasury  Department,  analysis  of  ttie  tax 
data  for  1983  reveals  that  the  top  half  of  the 
high  income  earners  in  the  United  State*  ac- 
tually carry  more  than  90  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  burden.  Moreover,  the  top  1 
percent  pato  20  percent  of  all  personal 
income  taxes  while  ttie  top  5  percent  pato 
nearly  38  percent  of  ttie  bill.  Fairly  sharing  ttie 
burden  of  taxpaying  has  long  been  the  cry  of 
many  in  Congress.  However,  ttie  publto  shouto 
realize  ttiat  under  any  future  tax  hike,  it  will  t>e 
the  tower  and  mtodle  classes  that  will  eventu- 
ally bear  ttie  burden— not  the  wealthy. 
Rich  Fating  Morz  Than  Ever  Bbtori 
(By  Michael  Novak) 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  Just  re- 
leased iU  Ux  daU  for  1983. 

First  the  bad  news.  Supply-side  theorists 
had  said  that,  given  cuts  In  tax  rates,  tax 
revenues  would  go  up.  They  didn't.  Federal 
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income  taxes  received  in  1983  fell  $»A  bil- 
lion from  1982. 

I  myself  was  very  disappointed  to  read 
this  report.  I  had  hoped  very  much  that, 
when  the  tax  rates  went  down,  tax  revenues 
would  go  up.  Just  the  same,  several  good 
things  did  happen.  The  wealthy  did  pay 
more  taxes  than  ever.  Business  activities 
picked  up.  More  people  were  employed. 

Best  of  all.  Americans  made  lots  of  money 
in  1983.  They  almost  rang  the  beU  of  $2  tril- 
lion in  total  personal  Income.  The  actual 
figure  was  $1.94  trillion.  That's  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  money  In  the  pockets  of 
our  people.  It  represents  a  $90  billion  gain 
over  1982. 

The  happiest  news  is  that  the  top  I  per- 
cent of  earners  (adjusted  gross  Income  more 
than  tl(X>.000)  paid  20  percent  of  all  income 
taxes.  This  proportion  is  almost  three  times 
greater  than  the  7  percent  of  taxes  paid  by 
the  entire  bottom  50  percent  of  taxpayers 
(adjusted  gross  income  under  IIS.OOO). 
Those  who  say  the  top  1  percent  is  not 
paying  its  share  are  wrong. 

In  addition,  the  21  percent  who  earned  be- 
tween $30,000  and  $100,000  paid  another  50 
percent  of  all  Income  taxes.  So  the  top  22 
percent  of  all  taxpayers  paid  70  percent  of 
all  income  taxes. 

Income  from  salaries  and  wages  in  1983 
Jumped  $80  billion  over  1982.  That  extra 
income  fueled  the  recovery  we  are  still  expe- 
riencing. Interestingly.  Incomes  from  divi- 
dends and  interest  each  dropped  by  more 
than  $3  bUUon.  A  good  gain  ($9.8  billion)  ap- 
peared in  income  from  businesses  and  pro- 
fessions. 

Bashing  millionaires  (whom  we  imagine  to 
be  the  stars  of  rock,  sports,  and  silver 
screen)  Is  always  good  fun.  Exactly  10,800 
returns  showed  an  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
at  least  $1  million  In  1983.  Average  take- 
home  pay  in  this  set  was  a  very  cool  $2.25 
million.  Altogether,  this  valiant  10.800 
earned  $24.5  billion  of  adjusted  gross 
income.  Of  this,  they  paid  40  percent,  $9.7 
billion,  in  taxes.  This  came  to  an  average  of 
$896,655  In  Uxes  paid  per  return.  That  stiff 
payment  still  should  have  left  a  little  pocket 
change.  One  hopes  the  valiant  10.800  invest- 
ed It  productively. 

Alas,  only  1.364  of  these  millionaires  are 
still  single. 

All  but  about  2.000  millionaires  received 
salaries  or  wages  (at>out  $5.2  billion  in 
total).  Nearly  3.700  received  business  or  pro- 
fessional Income.  Alx>ut  1.300  reported  farm 
income— or  loss  (mostly  the  latter).  A  lucky 
9.496  of  them  reportea  sales  of  capital 
assets,  showing  long-term  gains.  In  fact,  it  Is 
plain  that  this  is  where  most  of  the  income 
of  millionaires  comes  from— alwut  $18  bil- 
lion. They  didn't  make  much  in  rent,  royal- 
ties, or  alimony.  (Alimony  is  paid  by  784  of 
them.) 

Interest  didn't  pay  them  as  much  as  one 
might  think  ($2.2  biUion).  and  neither  did 
dividends  ($3.6  billion). 

The  returns  of  5.753  of  the  millionaires 
showed  political  contributions,  totaling  $487 
million.  You  can  look  at  It  this  way.  There 
are  atiout  5.000  millionaires  out  there  still 
not  contributing. 

One  thing  the  supply-slders  did  predict 
correctly.  Ever  since  the  tax  cuu  in  1981. 
the  top  1  percent  of  income-earners  (those 
with  $100,000  or  higher  adjusted  gross 
Income)  have  paid  more  and  more  in  taxes 
and  a  higher  proportion  of  all  Uxes  paid. 

Here  are  the  figures  for  the  years,  taxes 
paid  and  proportion:  1981.  $43  bUlion. 
15.2%:  1982.  •48  billion.  17.5%:  1983.  $54  bU- 
lion. 19.6%. 
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Those  who  argued  that  tax  cuts  mean  the 
rich  will  pay  leas  are  wrong.  The  rich  are 
paying  more  taxes  than  t>efore. 

Moreover,  the  poor  (those  reportlng'-leas 
than  $10,000  in  1983)  have  been  paying  a 
lower  proportion  of  income  taxes.  In  1981, 
they  paid  2  percent:  in  1982. 1.8  percent;  aOd 
in  1983.  1.6  percent.  ~ 

The  wealth  of  the  wealthy  can  be  made 
into  a  magnificent  tax-producing  machine. 
The  wealthy  can  t>e  made  to  shoulder  a 
higher  proportion  of  income  taxes.  And  this 
can  be  done  through  cutting  tax  rates.  So 
much  we  have  learned. 

Moreover,  the  IRS  figures  for  1983  show 
an  upward  drift  in  virtually  all  tax  brackeU. 
During  the  three  yean  1981.  1982.  1983.  the 
number  of  returns  reporting  $10,000  or  leas 
declined  by  1.1  million.  Those  earning  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $100,000  rose  by  3  mil- 
lion. Those  earning  more  than  $100,000  roae 
by  165.000. 

In  short,  the  total  amount  of  revenue  fell 
very  slightly.  But  more  people  moved  Into 
higher  Ihcomes.  And  the  Income  tax  burden 
shifted  away  from  the  poor,  more  squarely 
onto  the  shoulders  of  the  more  affluent. 

Among  taxpayers,  the  poor  got  richer,  and 
the  rich  got  more  heavily  taxes. 

Not  a  iNul  show. 


THE  PHIUPPINE  DRAMA 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTAT1VM 

Wednesday.  March  5.  1986 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
outpouring  of  favorable  comment  regarding 
the  remari^able  turn  of  events  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  several  editorials  which  appeared 
recently  in  Nebraska  newspapers  I  wouW  like 
to  share  ttiem  with  my  colleagues  Cdlective- 
ty.  these  editorials  give  the  Philippine  people 
everything  they  are  due  for  the  magnificent 
and  courageous  manner  in  ¥»hteh  they  went 
about  restoring  democracy  but  make  dear 
that  the  United  States  too  can  take  a  good 
measure  of  satisfactton  from  its  role  in  ttie 
Philippine  drama.  These  papers  also  note  the 
difficult  tasks  Mrs  Aquino  faces  and  encour- 
age the  United  States  to  provide  her  with  both 
material  and  moral  support  as  she  sets  about 
buitoing  a  stable,  productive  democracy  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Marcos  regime. 

[Prom  the  Lincoln  (NE)  Journal.  Feb.  26. 
19861 

COtTRAOt  OF  PHILIFFIWS  PEOFLS  MaKB 

Bloodlzss  RrvoLT  Possible 

Call  It  a  recognition  of  ImmuUble  reality. 
He  was  an  emperor  without  clothes,  and  he 
could  not  at  last  deny  that  nakedness.  Call 
It  a  final  act  of  patriotism,  deciding  not  to 
fall  in  a  welter  of  violence  and  bloodshed, 
harming  others.  Call  It  whatever  you  wish. 

In  the  end.  Perdinand  E.  Marcos  left  his 
beloved  Philippines  a  few  hours  ago  In  the 
least  damaging  way.  There  Is  something  to 
be  said  for  that. 

Much,  much  more  can  t>e  said  for  the 
bravery  of  ordinary  Philippine  cltlsens  who. 
acting  non-violently  but  acting  massively, 
refused  to  accept  the  gun-barrel  resulU  of  a 
democracy  defrauded  and  debased. 

As  U.S.  Secretary  of  SUte  George  ShulU 
rightly  otwerves.  it  was  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  who  made  the  peaceful  revolu- 
tion possible— first  by  their  ballot  support 
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of  Corazon  Aquino,  widow  of  the  man  who 
rightly  should  have  been  Marcos'  successor, 
and  then  by  their  unwillingness  to  acquiesce 
in  election  theft. 

The  world  has  seen  an  amazing,  and 
heartening,  demonstration  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

It  also  has  seen  a  sensible,  well-crafted 
and  praiseworthy  participation  of  American 
influence.  By  and  large.  President  Reagan's 
and  Congress'  encouragement  of  the  Philip- 
pine democratic  process— which  meant 
Marcos'  acceptance  of  quitting  after  20 
years— provides  important  credits  for  the 
United  SUtes  with  the  new  government  in 
ManUa.  That  is  a  government  which  will 
need  our  realistic  help,  too.  healing  wounds 
and  putting  down  armed  insurgents. 

Given  history,  the  Philippines  come  natu- 
rally to  a  love-hate  relationship  with  the 
United  SUtes.  The  islands  were  victims  of 
VS.  imperialism,  but  they  were  also  benefi- 
ciaries of  U.S.  salvation  from  Japanese  cap- 
tivity. And  we  weren't  forced  out  as  rulers 
by  conquest.  We  walked  away  as  friends. 

The  American  doctrine  of  self-rule— and 
acceptance  of  democratic  electoral  expres- 
sion—was something  valuable  which  we  did 
leave.  The  people  of  the  Philippines  have 
now  demonstrated  to  themselves  just  how 
marvelous  a  legacy  that  is. 

That,  plus  their  own  courage. 

tProm  the  Omaha  (NE)  World  Herald,  Feb. 

26.  19861 

Mrs.  Aquiho's  Advantages  a  Plus  roR  the 

Philippines 


The  strains  to  which  democracy  has  been 
subjected  in  the  Philippines  didn't  end  with 
the  resignation  of  Ferdinand  Marcos.  All  in- 
dications are  that  President  Corazon  Aquino 
and  her  associates  have  a  difficult  task 
ahead. 

Filipinos  need  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
Marcos-Aquino  campaign  and  unite  against 
the  rebels  who  seek  to  impose  communism 
on  the  republic.  International  relations— in- 
cluding the  Manila-Washington  relation- 
ship—are a  sensitive  subject.  The  Philip- 
pines economy  is  in  trouble.  The  country's 
political  and  economic  machinery  became  so 
discredited  in  the  last  years  of  Marcos  that 
questions  could  be  raised  about  whether  the 
system  was  serving  the  people  or  j»ist 
Marcos  and  his  cronies.  *  *  * 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  United  States 
that  Filipinos  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
hasten  the  departure  of  Marcos.  The  U.S. 
government  has  been  under  pressure  in 
recent  days  to  do  more  to  topple  Marcos, 
which  could  have  led  to  the  appearance  of 
an  American  solution  rather  than  a  Filipino 
solution. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  United  SUtes  was  po- 
sitioned just  right.  It  neither  clung  too  long 
to  an  old  friend  nor  went  too  far  in  helping 
persuade  Marcos  to  resign.  Either  extreme 
could  have  been  a  mistake.  The  proper 
stance  of  the  United  States  in  such  a  situa- 
tion is  to  maintain  a  worliing  relationship 
with  a  friendly  nation,  not  to  become  entan- 
gled in  the  nation's  internal  affairs  or  to 
become  identified  with  the  interests  of  one 
political  party  or  individual. 

The  United  States  is  now  in  a  position  to 
help.  Although  relations  between  Marcos 
and  the  U.S.  government  were  relatively 
friendly  during  much  of  the  Marcos  presi- 
dency, Mrs.  Aquino  should  be  aware  that 
ties  between  the  two  countries  are  between 
Filipinos  and  Americans,  not  just  between 
two  governments. 

She  should  be  assured  that  she  can  count 
on  the  United  SUtes   for  assistance   and 
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moral  support  as  she  sets  about  to  build  a 
sUble.  productive  democracy  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Marcos  regime. 

[Prom  the  Omaha  (NE)  World  Herald,  Feb. 

27, 19861 

U.S.  Due  Part  or  Credit  in  Phiuppines 

Transition 
The  U.S.  government  handled  the  politi- 
cal crisis  in  the  Philippines  well.  A  foreign 
policy  disaster  could  have  occurred  if  the 
United  SUtes  had  moved  faster  or  waited 
longer  to  cut  its  ties  with  Ferdinand  Marcos. 
Instead,  the  outcome  offers  some  basis  for 
hoping  that  the  Philippines  can  survive  as  a 
strong,  democratic  ally. 

As  recently  as  last  fall,  U.S.  foreign  poUcy 
specialists  warned  that  the  Philippines  was 
moving  toward  a  Communist  takeover. 
Human  rights  violations  and  corruption  in 
the  Marcos  government  were  playing  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Communists.  The  demo- 
cratic opposition  was  fragmented. 

Marcos  demonstrated  a  poor  grasp  of  the 
situation.  After  President  Reagan  sent  Sen. 
Paul  Laxalt,  R-Nev..  to  urge  Marcos  to  con- 
sider military,  political  and  economic  re- 
forms. Marcos  soon  called  instead  for  the 
snap  election  to  demonstrate  his  support. 

The  seriousness  of  his  miscalculation 
began  to  become  apparent  when  the  demo- 
cratic opposition  united  behind  Corazon 
Aquino.  Mrs.  Aquino,  though  Inexperienced, 
demonstrated  the  abUity  to  attract  and  hold 
the  support  of  the  voters.  Her  showing  at 
the  polls  and  Marcos'  attempts  to  steal  the 
election  only  served  to  make  her  look 
stronger  and  set  the  stage  for  the  rebellion 
that  swept  Marcos  out  of  office. .  .  . 

U.S.  officials  worked  behind  the  scenes, 
sUying  In  touch  with  both  sides  as  the  crisis 
deepened.  A  power-sharing  arrangement 
was  explored.  Marcos'  support  crumbled. 
Americans  .  .  .  helped  persuade  Marcos  to 
resign  and  assisted  him  in  leaving  the  coun- 
try. 

While  much  of  the  credit  for  the  relative- 
ly non-violent,  potentially  democratic  out- 
come does  go  to  President  Aquino,  Defense 
Minister  Juan  Ponce  Enrlle,  Gen.  Fidel 
Ramos  and  Mrs.  Aquino's  supporters,  the 
role  of  Reagan  and  the  United  SUtes  in  get- 
ting Marcos  out  of  the  way  was  critical.  .  .  . 
The  U.S.  role  in  the  transfer  of  power 
from  Marcos  to  Mrs.  Aquino  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  either  country. 

Filipinos  can  look  at  the  help  they  re- 
ceived from  the  United  SUtes  as  evidence  of 
a  U.S.  commitment  to  PhUippine  democracy 
and  human  rights.  For  Americans,  this  is  a 
strong  reminder  that  freedom-loving  people 
need  not  accept  the  idea  that  communism 
and  radicalism  are  the  only  potential  succes- 
sors of  an  anti-Communist  dicUtorship. 
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began  treating  patients/families  in  Marin 
County  in  1976.  Since  then,  this  nonprofit  of- 
ganization,  which  Is  staffed  by  interdisciplinary 
team  of  medical  professsionals  and  volun- 
teers, has  cared  for  over  1,300  families,  and 
now  has  a  weekly  average  of  34  patients/ 
families  receiving  total  care  services. 

Hospice  programs  may  have  little  meaning 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  spared  the 
misery  of  a  life-threateriing  illness  either  per- 
sonalty or  within  the  family,  but  for  those  less 
fortunate,  such  services  are  a  godsend.  Work- 
ing directly  with  the  patient's  physician,  the 
Hospice  of  Marin  team  provides  an  intensive 
program  of  personalized  treatment  and  exten- 
uated care  Including:  home  and  hospital  visits 
by  nurses  and  ottier  health  professionals, 
management  of  pain,  medical  treatments,  per- 
sonal care  and  household  services,  physical/ 
occupational/speech  ttierapy,  assistance  in 
respite  or  continuous  care,  counseling  and 
emotional  support,  and  visits  and  practical 
services  by  lay  volunteers.  The  Hospice  of 
Marin  offers  all  these  services  to  patients 
and/or  families  affected  by  life-threatening  ill- 
ness on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  and  with- 
out regard  to  a  patient's  ability  to  pay. 

On  this  their  10-year  anniversary,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  Hospice  of  Marin  as  a 
forerunner  of  hospice  care  in  the  Untied 
States,  whose  decade  of  exemplary  service 
has  inspired  other  such  programs  both  State 
and  nationwide. 

Moreover,  I  would  like  to  express  deepest 
appreciation  to  the  staff  of  the  Hospice  of 
Marin— the  many  dedicated  doctors,  nurses, 
counselors,  and  countless  volunteers— who 
have  provided  vital  medical,  psychological, 
social,  and  spiritual  guidance  to  the  terminally 
III,  and  who  have  positively  touched  the  lives 
of  so  many  families  In  Marin  County. 

The  Hospice  of  Marin  has  given  us  a  great- 
er understanding  of  the  importance  of  being 
loved  and  respected  through  illness  and  the 
final  stages  of  life.  The  Hospice  of  Marin  is 
truly  a  tribute  to  professional /compassionate 
healthcare. 


NATIONAL  RECOGNITION  FOR 
VOUCHER  MEAL  PROGRAM  OF 
THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH  OF  THE  TRANSFIG- 
URATION IN  TAYLOR.  MI 


THE  10- YEAR  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HOSPICE  OF  MARIN 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  offer  commendations 
to  one  of  my  district's  most  highly  regarded 
humanitarian  programs.  Hospice  of  Marin,  on 
their  10  years  of  service  to  the  terminally  ill 
and  their  families. 

One  of  the  earilest  hospices  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States,  Hospice  of  Marin 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  draw  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  successful  meal  vouch- 
er program  in  my  hometown  of  Taylor,  Ml. 
This  innovative  program,  started  by  Rev. 
Chesmond  S.  Bade  of  the  Evangelkal  Luther- 
an Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  has  proved 
to  be  an  exemplary  program  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  hungry. 

With  a  minimum  amount  of  Federal  furxJing 
through  FEMA,  Reverend  Bade  has  managed 
to  provide  the  hungry  with  food  while  allowing 
them  to  maintain  their  dignity.  It  is  crucial  that, 
as  the  Congress  Is  faced  with  inaeased  pres- 
sures to  reduce  domestic  spending,  we  keep 
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in  mirtd  the  Importance  and  cost-effectiveriess 
of  programs  such  as  these. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  1^- 
borial  Board  Program  publk^ation  fo  exemplary 
programs  entitled,  "Caring  for  ttie  Hungry  and 
ttie  Homeless."  The  section  on  Reverend 
Bade's  meal  card  program  follows: 

Meal  Card  Program— Use  op  Vouchers 
That  Cam  be  Redeemed  for  Meals  at 
Local  Restaurant 

Often,  those  most  in  need  of  well-balanced 
meals  do  not  have  access  to  cooking  facili- 
ties. Inexpensive  and  nutritious  items  such 
as  oatmeal  or  macaroni  and  cheese  are  of 
little  use  to  homeless  individuals  who  have 
no  easy  way  to  prepare  them.  One  solution 
is  to  set-up  a  program  using  vouchers  that 
can  l>e  redeemed  at  a  local  resUurant  for 
nutritious  meals. 

In  Taylor,  Michigan,  a  community  with  a 
population  of  80,000,  the  Transfiguration 
Lutheran  Church  administers  a  "Meal 
Card"  program.  Through  the  xise  of  Nation- 
al Board  funds  and  the  cooperation  of  Alice 
Hall,  the  owner  of  Aunt  Alices  ResUurant, 
inexpensive  and  well-balanced  meals  are 
provided  to  Individuals  lacking  cooking  fa- 
cilities. 

The  program  was  started  by  Reverend 
Chesmond  S.  Bade,  who  continues  to  serve 
as  the  only  sUff  person  for  the  program.  It 
works  like  this:  Reverend  Bade  gives  each 
client,  who  has  met  a  needs  test,  a  check 
made  out  to  Aunt  Alice's  ResUurant:  the 
check  is  for  $21.  equal  to  21  meals  at  a  cost 
of  $1  per  meal.  Clients  also  receive  a  21-meal 
"meal  card"  on  which  has  been  printed  the 
l>eglnnlng  and  expiration  dates  and  any  die- 
tary limiUtions  such  as  low  sodium  or  dia- 
l>etes  restrictions.  This  meal  card  is  reUlned 
at  the  resUurant  and  Initialed  each  time 
the  client  eats  a  meal  at  Aunt  Alice's.  The 
meals  may  t>e  exhausted  all  in  one  week,  or 
over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

The  meal  cards  are  purchased  by  the 
Church  with  National  Board  funds.  With  an 
allowance  of  $1  per  meal,  some  negotiations 
between  the  Church  and  the  resUurant 
were  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
agreement  as  to  what  will  l>e  served.  For  ex- 
ample, at  lunch,  meal  card  clients  receive  a 
tK>wl  of  soup  and  a  sandwich,  and  for 
dinner,  the  special  entree  of  the  day,  poUto 
or  salad,  and  a  beverage.  Aunt  Alice's  Res- 
Uurant is  clearly  providing  more  than  $1 
worth  of  food  for  each  meal  served  to  a 
meal  card  client,  thereby  leveraging  the  Na- 
tional Board  funds  quite  effectively.  Ms. 
Hall  estimates  that,  on  average,  she  Is  subsi- 
dizing each  breakfast  by  $1,  each  lunch  by 
$2,  and  each  dinner  by  $3. 

A  few  restrictions  were  applied  by  Ms. 
Hall  In  order  to  keep  meal  card  clients  from 
monopolizing  Uble  space  during  peak  busi- 
ness hours.  Breakfasts  are  available  to  meal 
card  clients  between  5:30  and  9:30  a.m., 
lunch  after  1:00  p.m..  and  dinner  l)etween 
5:00  and  6:00  p.m.  Meal  card  clients  are  also 
requested  to  sit  at  the  counter  instead  of  a 
booth. 

The  biggest  challenge  in  setting  up  a  meal 
card  program  is  to  find  a  restaurant(s)  will- 
ing to  cooperate.  Reverend  Bade  advises 
seeking  out  a  locally-owned  and  managed, 
family  resUurant  that  has  a  high  volume  of 
local  customers.  He  warns  that  national  and 
regional  chains  are  likely  to  be  more  resls- 
tent  to  l)ecoming  involved  in  such  a  program 
l>ecau8e  the  local  managers  have  less  discre- 
tion in  terms  of  providing  food  at  a  dis- 
count. 
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At  least  in  Taylor,  the  meal  card  program 
appears  to  have  l>een  accepted  by  the  com- 
munity. In  any  one  week,  there  have  been 
no  more  than  12  Individuals  coming  to  Aunt 
Alice's  to  redeem  their  meal  cards.  Most  of 
the  cllenu  are  clean  cut,  young  Individuals 
who  blend  right  in  with  the  usual  custom- 
ers. Obviously  if  meal-card  reclpienU, 
through  appearance  and  behavior,  do  not 
offend  the  regular  clientele,  resUurant 
owners  would  l>e  more  likely  to  participate 
in  such  a  program. 

Organization  Summary:  The  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  is 
a  mission  congregation  and  part  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  of  America.  It  was  esUb- 
lished  in  Taylor  In  1959.  In  1982.  the  Mayor 
of  Taylor  appointed  the  church  to  coordi- 
nate all  emergency  services  in  the  area.  The 
church  helps  over  4,000  families  a  month 
with  surplus  commodities,  runs  a  clothing 
bank,  attends  to  all  emergency  food  needs 
apart  from  National  Board  funds,  and  acts 
In  the  capacity  of  a  general  referral  service 
for  most  social  service  needs.  As  of  June 
1985,  the  Church  has  received  $85,000  In  Na- 
tional Board  funds  over  three  phases. 


MICHAEL  NOVAK  ON  APPLYING 
THE  PINCERS  BY  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

of  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  In 
America  and  in  Congress  concerning  defense 
spending  has  focused  more  and  more  narrow- 
ly on  a  set  of  abstract  numtjers— what  we 
have  spent  in  the  past,  and  how  much  priority 
defense  should  hiave  in  the  context  of  the 
wtiole  budget.  But  I  believe  there  is  only  one 
way  to  know  how  much  defense  spending  is 
enough:  by  measuring  the  threat  posed  to  the 
Nation  by  our  enemies. 

Bud  McFariane,  who  recently  completed  a 
term  as  the  President's  National  Security  Ad- 
viser, has  written: 

In  the  past  5  years,  notwithstanding  what 
we  have  built,  the  Soviet  Union  has  pro- 
duced twice  as  many  fighter  aircraft  as  the 
United  SUtes  and  her  NATO  allies.  4  times 
as  many  helicopters,  5  times  as  many  artil- 
lery pieces,  12  times  as  many  ballistic  mis- 
siles, 50  times  as  many  tK)ml)er8.  In  short, 
the  threat  is  not  diminishing.  It  is  getting 
more  severe. 

Now  MIctiael  Novak  has  opened  up  the 
debate  by  describing  in  tiroad  terms  the 
Soviet  Union's  global  strategy  as  It  affects  the 
continents  of  North  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
Soviet  actions  around  the  world  are  interrelat- 
ed. What  happens  in  one  nation,  for  instance 
Angola  or  Nicaragua,  has  global  ramifications 
and  relates  to  our  own  national  security. 

I  invite  those  who  are  sincerely  interested  in 
the  complicated  question  of  defense  spending 
to  read  Novak's  article  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  threat  we  face  today. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Mar.  3. 1986) 
Applying  the  Pincers 
(By  Michael  Novak) 

In  strategic  terms,  the  biggest  news  of  the 
1980s  U  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  now  applying  a 
pincers  movement  to  three  continents: 
North  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
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Slowly  but  surely,  the  United  SUtes  U 
being  cut  off  from  Europe.  Our  ally  to  the 
north,  Canada,  has  stripped  lu  military  ca- 
pacities bare  and  cannot  adequately  defend 
the  U.S.  northern  flank.  Soviet  submarines 
are  forging  an  under-the-lce  route  through 
the  straiU  and  seas  of  the  Arctic,  directly 
into  the  North  Atlantic. 

In  the  event  of  war,  Soviet  attack  tubs 
would  swiftly  cut  off  the  sea-lanes  of  the 
North  Atlantic. 

Since  World  War  II.  X3£.  shipping  haa-^ 
shifted  dramatically  to  southerly  routes. 
Most  shipping  no  longer  departs  from 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Norfolk. 
The  largest  proportion  of  tonnage  now  de- 
parts from  ports  farther  south. 

That  is  why  Soviet  activity  In  Cuba,  Ore- 
nada.  and  Nicaragua  has  been  so  dangerous 
to  the  future  defense  of  Europe.  Soviet 
attack  submarines  and  aircraft  could  cause 
weeks  of  havoc  on  southern  Atlantic  sea- 
lanes. 

Were  war  (or  threat  of  war)  to  break  out 
in  Europe,  the  first  Soviet  pincers  would 
close  on  the  Atlantic  sea-lanes,  from  north 
and  south. 

In  Africa.  Ubyan  leader  Muammar  Qad- 
dafi  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  moving 
Soviet  power  southward  into  Chad  and  the 
Sudan,  with  slghu  set  on  the  Central  Afri- 
can Republic  and  Zaire.  Unked  to  Ethiopia, 
this  movement  would  effectively  cut  across 
the  entire  middle  of  Africa. 

Some  40,000  Cuban  mercenaries— the 
equivalent  of  three  large  divisions— support- 
ed by  Soviet.  East  German,  and  other  plloU 
and  military  advisers,  have  the  task  of 
moving  southward  from  Angola  toward  Na- 
mibia and  South  Africa. 

Given  10  years,  this  second  Soviet  pincers 
movement  might  yield  effective  Soviet  con- 
trol-including KGB  sUtlora  and  military 
bases— on  a  North-South  axis  right  through 
the  heart  of  Africa  from  Libya  to  South 
Africa. 

A  third  Soviet  pincers  movement  Is  at 
work  in  E^t  Asia.  To  the  south  of  China 
and  Japan,  the  U.S.S.R.  already  uses  the 
splendid  naval  and  air  facilities  the  United 
SUtes  left  In  Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnam- 
ese, having  subdued  South  Vietnam,  have 
continued  their  age-old  dream  of  conquest 
over  all  of  Indochina,  via  Cambodia  and 
Laos. 

To  the  north,  Soviet  naval  forces  in  the 
Pacific  already  number  nearly  as  many 
naval  vessels  as  In  the  entire  U.S.  fleet. 
North  Korea  launches  small  operations 
against  South  Korea  almost  weekly.  Soviet 
aircraft  now  are  seen  regularly  over  or  near 
Japan.  The  loss  of  U.S.  bases  In  the  PhUlp- 
plnes  Is  not  beyond  the  reasonable  hope  of 
Soviet  strategists. 

In  Western  Asia,  a  Soviet  pincers  move- 
ment is  also  apparent  In  the  fierce  Soviet  ef- 
forts In  Afghanistan  and  In  their  Intense 
and  explicit  threats  upon  Pakistan.  The  So- 
viets are  also  driving  northward  from 
Yemen,  and  will  do  so  southward  after  any 
breakdown  In  Iran-Iraq.  Their  ally  In  Syria 
gives  them  a  major  central  link  In  this 
Western  Asia  vise. 

In  the  Soviet  heartland,  to  the  sure. 
Soviet  economic  power  Is  deteriorating.  The 
U.S.S.R..  once  In  possession  of  the  world's 
greatest  granary,  which  their  out-of-date 
economic  methods  have  nearly  brought  to 
ruin,  are  now  dependent  on  grain  from 
Canada  and  Argentina.  New  revolutions  In 
electronics  and  computers  are  lieyond  Soviet 
reach,  even  when  they  steal  from  others. 
Falling  oil  prices  now  cut  deeply  into  their 
earnings  of  foreign  currency. 
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Thus,  as  the  1980s  conclude,  a  great 
drama  is  unfolding.  Will  their  accelerating 
economic  backwardness  make  the  U.S.S.R. 
more  peaceable  during  the  next  10  years? 
Or.  on  the  contrary,  will  the  new  and  ambi- 
tious Soviet  leadership  decide  that  the  cor- 
relation of  forces  will  never  again  be  as  fa- 
vorable to  them  as  now? 

Fifteen  years  ago.  Soviet  mUitary  power 
was  not  nearly  so  well-placed  international- 
ly. Should  the  Soviet  now  retreat?  Should 
they  merely  consolidate  current  gains,  or 
even  withdraw  a  little?  Or  should  they  step 
up  their  pressure  and  continue  their  ad- 
vance? 

Many  commentators  in  the  West  do  not 
fear  Soviet  military  power  and  ridicule 
those  who  do.  Tom  Wicker,  for  example, 
ridicules  "the  ideological  dogma  that  any- 
thing calling  itself  anti-Communist'  must 
be  freedom.' " 

But  this  is  not  quite  the  point.  Resistance 
to  Soviet  power  is  all  too  rare  on  this  small 
globe.  And  Soviet  power  has  broken  free 
from  its  ancient  •containment."  Soviet 
naval  vessels,  aircraft.  KGB  operations, 
military  equipment,  and  advisers  now  oper- 
ate on  or  near  every  continent  on  Earth. 

The  world  has  changed  since  15  years  ago. 
Soviet  power  is  'blowin'  in  the  wind."  When 
everything  falls  silent,  you  can  hear  it  In- 
teUigence  forces  see  it.  The  Western  public 
would  deeply,  deeply  like  not  to  see  it:  hear 
no  Soviets,  see  no  Soviets,  speak  of  no  Sovi- 
ets. Seeing  reality  hurts  too  much. 

The  Reagan  Doctrine  promises  resistance. 
At  long  last.  Finally.  But  such  resistance  is 
still  pitiful. 

Already  in  Nicaragua,  Foreign  Minister 
Miguel  D'Escoto  boasts  of  U.S.  congressmen 
who  are  his  "friends"  and  stay  in  his  man- 
sion in  Nicaragua.  Thomas  Borge  speaks  of 
the  "useful  fools  among  Americans  who 
trust  and  support  Sandinista  purposes.  The 
Sandinistas  have  great  hopes  for  the  elec- 
tions of  1986.  They  eagerly  await  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's departure  in  1988. 

So  do  the  Soviets.  President  Reagan  has 
talked  much  and  begun  to  prepare  the  U.S. 
military  for  the  dramatic  years  ahead.  But 
he  has  achieved  surprisingly  little  in  revers- 
ing the  strategic  tide. 

If  this  is  the  best  the  Americans  can  do. 
under  the  most  inspired  leadership  in  dec- 
ades, what  is  there  to  fear?  The  Soviet 
empire  may  ride  out  1986  and  1987  intact. 
Then  the  wraps  are  off. 

Democracies  are  weakest  in  meeting  stra- 
tegic threats.  Democratic  and  capitalist 
people  are  absorbed  in  commerce  and  daily 
life,  in  raising  their  standards  of  living  and 
pursuing  personal  happiness.  Sparta  is  not 
their  style.  They  prefer  illusions  of  peace  to 
preparation  for  hard  times  ahead.  The 
Reagan  legacy  is  unpersuasive  to  influential 
elites. 

The  United  States  is  spending  less  than  7 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product  for  the 
defense  of  liberty,  under  a  threat  far  more 
awesome  than  the  threat  posed  by  Adolf 
Hitler.  That  is  too  little.  It  may  be  too  late. 
Worst  of  all.  America  is  not  resolute 
enough.  America  lacks  any  strategy  for  vic- 
tory. Its  defense  is  half-hearted.  The  West 
is  complacent. 

If  the  Soviets  know  what  Tom  Wicker  and 
his  colleagues  think,  and  bet  their  future  ac- 
cordingly, the  answer  to  their  most  urgent 
question.  "What  should  the  U.S.S.R.  do 
from  1986  to  1996? "  is  blowin'  in  the  wind. 
The  answer,  my  friends,  is  blowin'  in  the 
wind. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nUNOIS  TRUCK  COMPANY 
WINS  NATIONAL  SAFETY  AWARD 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  OXIHOIS 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5.  1986 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fact 
that  DFC  Transportation,  Inc.,  of  Huntley,  IL, 
has  been  awarded  the  grand  prize  award  in 
the  annual  fleet  safety  contest  conducted  by 
the  Interstate  Gamers  Conference. 

Tfie  conference,  an  affiliate  of  the  ArT>erican 
Tnjcking  Association,  represents  some  600 
trucking  companies  throughout  ttie  country. 

Mr.  R.  Larry  SnMth,  president  of  DFC,  and 
his  director  of  safety,  Mr.  George  Lombard, 
were  presented  the  award  this  month  at  the 
conference's  annual  meeting.  DFC  also  won 
first-place  horxxs  in  the  conference's  division- 
al award  based  on  annual  miles  driven — be- 
tween 20  millton  and  30  million  In  1985. 

Being  honored  by  rts  peers  and  experts  in 
the  important  field  of  highway  safety  is  a  great 
honor  for  DFC.  For  years  the  company  has 
been  an  active  participant  in  Huntley  and  in  Il- 
linois in  promoting  highway  safety.  It  is  fitting 
that  its  contributions  have  been  nationally  rec- 
ognized. 
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prevents  the  majority  of  American  consumers 
from  realizing  the  berwfits  of  competition. 

I  look  fonward  to  the  House  consideration  of 
this  bill.  My  colleagues  and  I  will  further  com- 
petition in  this  industry  while  protecting  the 
ratepayer  from  increasing  local  rates.  OnJy 
wtien  the  Govemn>ent  rerrxsves  the  regulatory 
shackles  from  all  competitors  in  the  telephone 
industry  wi'l  consumers  realize  the  savings 
promised  at  the  divestiture. 


LUTHERAN  CHURCH  HOME  OP 
BUPPALO 


H.R.  3800 


HON.  TOM  DeUY 

OP  TEXAS 
n»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5,  1986 
Mr.    DeLAY.    Mr.   Speaker,    2   years   have 
passed  since  the  breakup  of  AT&T.  Although 
the  Justice  Department's  divestiture  suit  was 
designed  to  bring  about  competition  in  the 
telephone  industry,  the  American  public  has 
not  yet  noticed  any  benefits  from  the  divesti- 
ture. While  AT&T  has  lowered  its  long  dis- 
tance rates,  local  rates  have  increased  and  it 
is  more  confusing  to  get  service  than  before. 
Tfierefore,  I  join  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
Vne  aisle  in  support  of  H.R.  3800,  the  Tele- 
communications  Equipment   and   Information 
Services  Act  of  1985.  This  bill  authonzes  the 
Regional  Bell  Operating  Companies  to  manu- 
facture tetecomrrujnications  equipment  in  this 
country  and  to  provide  information  services 
through  the  telephone  netwrork.  The  Bell  com- 
panies are  precluded  from  both  of  these  mar- 
kets by  the  divestiture  agreement  with  ttie 
Justice  Department.  However,  added  competi- 
tion in  ttiese  markets  will  lower  prices  to  all 
consumers.  Additk)nally,  the  profits  from  these 
new  liries  of  business  can  be  used  to  offset 
ttie  cost  of  providing  local  service,  tfieret)y  en- 
suring universal  service  for  all  subscntjers. 

WNIe  I  support  H.R.  3800,  nrxxe  needs  to 
be  done  to  assure  fair  competition  in  the  tele- 
phone industry.  Today  AT&T  remains  heavily 
regulated  by  Vne  Federal  Communications 
Commission  while  all  of  Its  long  distance  com- 
petitors are  totally  unregulated.  Ttierefore, 
wtienever  AT&T  attempts  to  lower  rates  to 
meet  the  competition,  or  to  Introduce  new 
services  its  competitors  can  use  ttie  regula- 
tory process  to  delay  these  new  services.  This 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  ItlW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  S.  1986 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June  of  this 
year  tf>e  Lutheran  Church  Home  of  Buffato, 
NY  will  celebrate  its  90th  anniversary  of  pro- 
viding senior  citizens  In  my  district  tf>e  oppor- 
tunity to  live  in  a  dignified  environrr)ent.  I 
would  like  to  celebrate  ttie  valuable  efforts  of 
the  Luttieran  Church  Home  in  offenng  its  resi- 
dents one  of  most  precious  gifts  our  ekjerty 
can  receive — ttie  opportunity  to  maintain  a 
feeling  of  self -worth. 

For  90  years,  a  dedicated  staff  and  numer- 
ous volunteers  from  Vhe  Luttieran  community 
have  admirably  sen/ed  ttie  Greater  Buffalo 
community,  which  Is  proud  of  the  home's 
achievements.  I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  fol- 
towing  statement  of  the  philosophy  and  mis- 
sion of  the  Lutheran  Church  Home  of  Buffalo 
and  to  offer  my  tiest  wisfies  as  it  nears  this 
latest  milestone  in  its  history. 

Mission  STATKunrr  or  Lothkrah  CHtracH 
Home  or  Buffalo 

The  Lutheran  Church  Home  of  Buffalo 
was  founded  In  1896  by  a  group  of  dedicated 
Lutheran  men  and  women  who  foresaw  the 
need  for  a  Christian  Home  for  the  ambula- 
tory-aged. Our  mission  today  builds  on  that 
basic  purpose  esUblished  by  our  founders. 
As  throughout  our  history  we  provide  a 
Christian,  homelike  residence  for  the  aged 
that  offers  comfort,  security,  dignity  and 
peace  of  mind  to  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  our  service. 

Our  residents  and  staff  are  considered, 
and  are  referred  to  as.  the  FamUy.  Each 
staff  member  is  considered  a  therapist  and 
trained  to  do  whatever  their  assigned  task 
is.  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  resident  feel 
at  home.  To  an  extent  they  l)ecome  a  surro- 
gate-extended family  for  our  residents, 
many  of  whom  have  no  families  or  their 
families  are  too  far  away  in  distance  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  senior  family  memtjer. 

Through  the  use  of  staff  and  volunteers 
from  the  Lutheran  Community  we  attempt 
to  treat  each  resident  as  a  whole  person 
with  the  same  spiritual,  bio-psycho,  social 
needs  that  we  all  have. 

The  early  population  served  were  from 
the  few  congregations  that  sponsored  the 
Home.  The  people  had  a  very  wide  spectrum 
of  needs  to  be  met  because  there  were  very 
few  such  facilities  in  the  Community.  There 
was  no  welfare,  very  few  pension  systems 
and  few  who  lived  l)eyond  their  years  of  em- 
ployment could  meet  their  own  needs  In  re- 
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tlrement.  The  major  alternative  to  the  Lu- 
theran Church  Home  was  the  POOR 
HOUSE.  Many  changes  have  taken  place 
over  the  years.  Our  Country  has  economi- 
cally developed  and  at  the  same  time 
become  more  and  more  socially  aware  and 
attuned  to  the  needs  of  ite  people.  Because 
funding  has  become  available,  nmny  sup- 
ports for  our  elderly  are  now  present  in  our 
society.  Financial  supports,  nursing  homes, 
health-related  faculties,  and  more  recently, 
in-home  assistance.  These  elements  have 
changed  the  focus  of  our  service. 

We  have  also  seen  an  increase  In  feelings 
of  ecumenism  and  Christian  oneness,  which 
Impacts  somewhat  the  focus  of  those  whom 
we  serve.  Because  of  these  changes  our 
target  population  is  broader  in  eUgibility. 
but  more  narrow  in  the  kinds  of  unmet,  spe- 
cific needs  of  people.  We  still  serve  people 
over  65  years  of  age  who  are  ambulatory, 
but  now  we  serve,  not  only  all  Lutherans, 
but  If  space  Is  available,  people  of  all  reli- 
gious tMtckgrounds. 

The  kinds  of  needs  that  we  meet  are  felt 
by  those  people  who,  even  with  community 
supports,  cannot  maintain  themselves  at 
home  and  yet  are  not  in  need  of  constant 
medical  or  nursing  care.  They  may  not  be 
able  to  shop,  clean  their  homes,  or  prepare 
meals  for  themselves  on  a  regular  basis. 
They  may  not  be  sure  they  are  taking  their 
medication  properly.  They  may  be  afraid  of 
falling  or  having  medical  problems  in  their 
home  and  no  one  would  be  able  to  know  and 
assist  them.  They  may  Xx  lonely  and  want 
to  be  with  people.  Whatever  their  need 
either  they,  their  families  or  their  Pastors 
become  aware  of  a  problem  and  seek  admis- 
sion to  our  Home.  Even  though  our  focus 
has  l)ecome  very  specific,  the  numbers  of 
our  target  population  will  grow  as  the  aged 
population  grows. 

A  very  important  need  that  everyone  has 
and  is  felt  even  more  by  the  elderly,  is  a 
feeling  of  self -worth.  In  the  population  that 
we  serve  this  need  manifests  itself  in  a 
desire  to  retain  a  feeling  of  self-support,  of 
holding  on  to  all  that  one  has  worked  for  in 
their  life  and  perhaps  the  ability  to  leave 
something  to  friends  and  family  to  l>e  re- 
membered by.  Many  of  our  residents  have 
lost  friends,  family,  their  homes,  many  of 
their  capabilities  and  substitute  their  mate- 
rial holdings  as  their  last  vestige  of  security 
and  value  to  their  lives.  Helping  to  meet  the 
need  to  live  out  one's  life  in  dignity  has 
always  been  a  priority  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  Home  of  Buffalo.  The  uniqueness 
of  our  Facility  is  that  over  the  years  we 
have  l>een  able  to  develop  the  capability  to 
subsidize  our  residence  through  Income 
from  investment  of  bequests.  It,  therefore, 
t>ecomes  an  important  part  of  our  mission 
statement  that  we  provide  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  services  at  a  cost  to  residents  that 
allows  them  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
t>eing  self-supporting.  We  are  also  able  to 
accept  anyone,  even  if  they  have  had  to  use 
all  of  their  resources  and  are  on  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income. 

The  care  of  our  elderly,  we  feel,  was  a 
sound  Christian  mission  in  1896  and  contin- 
ues to  l>e  today,  and  the  need  for  care  will 
increase  in  the  future.  It  is  our  prayer  that 
the  Lutheran  Church  Home  of  Buffalo  will 
be  able  to  continue  and  Increase  in  this  mis- 
sion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  CURSE  OF  BLACJCS  KILLING 
BLACKS 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

OF  HEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member 
¥»ho  represents  a  large  black  constituency,  I 
have  t)ecome  ir>creasingly  concerned  and  dis- 
turt)ed  atxxjt  the  high  incidence  of  black  on 
black  crime  in  Amenca.  Most  alarming  is  the 
homicide  rate  among  black  men.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  a  black  man 
has  a  1  in  21  chance  of  being  murdered.  This 
statistk:  is  most  alarming  wtien  one  compares 
it  with  statistics  for  wfHte  men  and  women, 
which  are  well  over  300  in  both  categories.  It 
is  high  time  that  we  begin  to  develop  strate- 
gies to  significantty  reduce  the  threat  of  vio- 
lent crime  In  our  nation's  t>lack  communities. 
The   following   article   from   the   March   2, 
1986,  Washington  Post  by  Edward  Sargent 
entitled:  "The  Curse  of  Blacks  Killing  Blacks" 
outlines  the  perils  of  this  signif -ant  problem. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  2. 19861 
The  Curse  of  Blacks  Kiu-ihc  Blacks 
(By  Edward  D.  Sargent) 
There  on  his  stomach,  branded  against  his 
smooth  black  skin,  was  his  mark  of  man- 
hood. A  scar  from  a  bullet  wound.  The  boy 
was  15  and  the  wound  was  two  years  old. 
placed  there  during  a  common  street  rob- 
bery in  Northwest  Washington. 

The  lx)y.  whom  I  met  on  a  playground  of 
Meyer  Elementary  School  at  Uth  and  Clif- 
ton Streets  NW.  told  me  his  name  was 
Tommy.  Prldefully,  he  pointed  to  the 
wound  and  said.  "Check  It  out.  I  ain't  no 
chump,  dig?  I  ain't  no  chump." 

He  was  robbed  of  about  $5.  He  said  the  as- 
sailants shot  him  for  kicks  and  fled.  He  said 
he  didn't  cry.  He  walked  home  and  his 
mother  took  him  to  a  hospital. 

The  next  day.  he  was  iMtck  on  the  street 
bragging  al>out  how  tough  he  was. 

Unfortunately.  Tommy  is  not  an  anomaly. 
There  are  countless  young  black  males  in 
America  walking  around  with  bullet 
wounds.  Others  aren't  as  fortunate.  In  1983, 
6.822  black  males  were  murdered— almost  as 
many  as  were  killed  in  the  whole  Vietnam 
war.  A  black  man  in  America  stands  a  one- 
ln-21  chance  of  being  murdered  in  an  entire 
lifetime,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
SUtistics.  One  in  211  It  Is  vastly  worse  odds 
than  the  one-in-I04  for  black  women,  or 
one-ln  131  for  white  men,/)r  one-ln-369  for 
white  women.  And  it's  *or8e  stUl  In  the 
cities:  In  1980,  the  murder  rate  among  urban 
black  nmles  doubled  that  for  their  rural 
brothers. 

I  do  not  write  about  black-on-black  homi- 
cide from  the  vantage  point  of  a  detached 
observer.  My  black  skin,  my  1958  birth  cer- 
tificate and  my  male  gender  make  me  part 
of  the  endangered  group.  Personally.  I'd 
rather  have  cancer.  Currently,  about  95  per- 
cent of  murdered  black  males  between  15 
and  34  are  killed  by  other  young  black 
males,  which  Is  as  disheartening  as  it  is  hard 
to  believe.  These  men  who  call  each  other 
"brother"  are  killing  each  other  faster  than 
any  disease,  including  AIDS,  cancer,  sickle 
cell  anemia  and  high  blood  pressure. 
Murder  Is  the  leading  cause  of  death  of 
young  black  males. 

To  find  more  homicidal  areas  than  pre- 
dominantly black  American  cities  you  have 
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to  look  to  underdeveloped  areas  like  Guate- 
mala, awash  in  political  chaos  and  violence. 
So  when  I  am  in  poor  black  neighborhoods. 
I  think  about  death  and  dying.  It  seems  to 
t>e  all  around  me  and  anxious  to  meet  me. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  young.  Impoverished. 
Idle,  hostile  and  ill-educated  black  men.  but 
I  try  to  keep  a  careful  eye  on  them. 

I'm  talking  about  walking  down  Eighth 
Street  NE.  near  H.  after  dark,  reporting  on 
a  story  about  the  brutal  killing  of  Catherine 
Puller,  and  thinking  about  all  the  other 
shootings  that  occurred  In  similar  neighbor- 
hoods but  never  received  much  coverage. 
I'm  talking  close-range  confrontations: 
hand-to-hand  combat:  constantly  wonder- 
ing. Is  someone  following  me?  Are  the  guys 
on  the  comer  thugs?  Are  they  watching  me? 
Are  they  scheming? 

Will  I  have  to  fake  them  out.  act  Uke  I 
have  a  gun  by  upplng  my  left  side  as  If 
checking  to  see  that  my  "'piece"  Is  snug  and 
accessible?  Will  I  have  to  add  a  little  more 
rhythm  to  my  walk,  act  like  I'm  tough,  like 
I'm  from  the  'hood  in  order  to  save  my  life? 
The  threat  of  violence  must  always  be 
present.  Oentle  men  don't  survive  here, 
you've  got  to  be  "Rambo,"  or  John  Wayne. 
I'm  talking  about  walking  down  the  street 
and  hoping  it's  not  the  wrong  place  to  be 
and  the  wrong  time  to  be  there.  And  if 
someone  approaches  me  asking  for  a  match 
to  light  his  cigarette,  I  know  it  could  be  a 
set  up,  and  I  had  better  play  it  Just  right  or 
it  could  cost  me  my  life.  Of  course,  the  right 
answer  would  be,  '"No." 

But  It  would  be  better  for  me  to  use  some 
slang  or  some  broken,  black  English  and 
say.  "Naw.  man.  I  ain't  got  no  match." 

My  white  counterparts  Impress  and  tnltl- 
mldate  each  other  by  mentioning  the  names 
of  the  schools  they  attend  or  the  names  of 
powerful  friends  or  relatives.  For  me.  It's 
the  way  I  walk.  I've  got  to  t>e  cool. 

This  is  not  mere  Intuition.  The  odds  of 
being  murdered  are  greater  among  young 
black  men  than  for  any  other  single  group 
In  the  civilized  world,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services' 
Centers  for  Disease  Control.  According  to 
the  National  Center  for  Health  SUtistics.  34 
percent  of  all  murder  victims  are  black 
males,  though  they  represent  Just  5.6  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  population.  This  senseless 
terrorism  is  out  of  control. 

I  am  talking  alxjut  t)eing  near  14th  and  D 
streets  NW  one  midnight  looking  for  a  story 
about  the  underclass.  A  man  holds  a  pistol 
to  the  head  of  another  man  lying  on  his 
back  on  the  sidewalk. 

It's  about  a  debt  in  a  drug  deal.  "Where's 
my  money,  m— f— r?"  The  gunman  asks. 
"I  aint  got  it.  man." 

The  man  with  the  gun  cocks  the  pistol. 
The  other  man  turns  his  head,  tries  to 
squirm  away. 

Half  a  dozen  men  about  my  age  watch. 
Nobody  says  anything. 
"I  want  my  money  now!" 
Someone  I'd  befriended  hours  before  the 
Incident  walks  over  to  me  and  says  he  knows 
the  debtor.  He  pleads  with  the  gunman  to 
give  the  debtor  one  hour  to  come  up  with 
the  cash  and  he  pleads  with  me  to  drive  the 
guy  to  his  home  in  a  middle-class  Northwest 
neighborhood  to  get  the  money.  I  am  not 
eager  to  get  involved,  but  out  of  a  spontane- 
ous emotion  sparked  by  curiosity  or  broth- 
erly love.  I  feel  it  U  the  right  thing  to  do— 
these  brothers  are  messed  up  In  many  ways, 
but  they  are  still  human  beings.  So  I  do  it. 
Later,  when  the  gunman  counts  the 
money.  I  see  It  amounts  to  about  130. 
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This  Is  how  millions  of  Americans  live. 
This  is  wh*t  they  think  is  normal.  A  terrible 
thing  has  happened  to  me  and  my  brothers. 
But  nobody  cares.  Let's  face  it.  black 
murder  is  an  old  story.  In  1920.  according  to 
the  National  Center  for  Health  SUtistics. 
whites  had  a  murder  rate  of  4.9  per  100.000. 
For  blacks  it  was  29.2.  In  1950.  the  numbers 
were  2.6  for  whites  and  28  for  blacks.  In 
1980.  it  was  7.0  and  33.8.  Rarely  is  it  front 
page  news  because  it  happens  so  often,  it's 
boring  and  even  expected.  It's  just  some- 
thing that  happens.  Even  black  people  seem 
to  accept  it  as  axiomatic.  But  the  silent 
treatment  on  the  issue  is  actually  not  so 
silent  at  alL  It  says  in  a  very  loud,  obnox- 
ious, disturbing  way  that  generally,  mem- 
bers of  our  society  believe  that  "blacks  are 
going  to  kill  blacks  and  there's  nothing  we 
can  say  or  do  about  it  that  will  make  any 
real  difference. "  Just  like  the  people  pulling 
the  triggers,  our  society  at  large  is  sayinr 
black  life  is  cheap. 

"Maybe. "  says  Donald  Temple,  a  young 
black  man  who  works  as  a  Congressional 
policy  analyst  and  founded  a  community  or- 
ganization called  Concerned  Black  Men. 
"Maybe  if  we  piled  all  the  bodies  of  blacks 
killed  by  blacks  in  front  of  the  White 
House,  maybe  we'd  get  the  message  across. 
Maybe  that  would  be  as  dynamic  as  the  tele- 
vised pictures  of  the  starving  Ethiopians. " 

Only  quietly  has  the  message  started  get- 
ting out.  In  recent  months,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Mental  Health  and  the  Surgeon 
General  have  all  made  the  topic  of  "violence 
epidemiology "  a  high-priority  issue  of 
health  as  opposed  to  merely  law  enforce- 
ment. The  CDC  has  formed  a  Violence  Epi- 
demiology Branch.  They  have  a  lot  of  work 
in  front  of  them. 

I  was  10  when  I  first  heard  people  shoot- 
ing at  each  other.  It  was  in  a  black  neigh- 
borhood in  Memphis,  about  11  o'clock  one 
night.  I  was  with  my  father  and  brother,  vis- 
iting my  grandmother.  My  father  rushed 
into  the  bedroom,  woke  my  brother  and  me 
and  told  us  to  hide  under  the  bed.  I  could 
hear  gunshots  in  the  street  outside  the 
window  and  male  voices  shouting  hostile 
obscentities. 
"Stay  down  and  be  quiet."  my  father  said. 
After  we  were  allowed  back  in  bed  I  lay 
awake  half  the  night.  I  had  played  with  toy 
guns  and  watched  lots  of  war  movies,  but 
none  of  it  gave  me  a  rush  of  excitement  and 
curiosity  like  hearing  those  guns  go  off. 

As  I  matured,  fascination  faded  and  de- 
pression and  fear  took  its  place  as  I  hap- 
pened upon  closer  encounters  with  angry 
"brothers"  and  their  guns.  When  I  was  16.  a 
young  black  with  a  turtleneck  sweater 
pulled  up  over  his  nose  pointed  a  gun  at  my 
head  during  a  robbery  at  a  fast- food  res- 
tuarant  where  I  worked  as  a  cook. 

My  half-brother.  Steve,  who  grew  up  in 
Detroit,  was  shot  several  times  in  the  chest, 
and  lived  to  brag  about  it.  But  Steve,  who 
died  at  33  of  a  heart  attack,  used  to  tell  me. 
"Ed.  it's  rough  out  here  in  these  streets. 
You  doln'  the  right  thing  sUyln'  in  school. 
Ed.  Hit  those  books  and  make  something 
out  of  yourself,  man.  I  wish  I  had  listened 
when  people  told  me  that.  But  I  didn't.  I 
was  llvln'  that  fast  life." 

I  heard  constantly  about  friends  and  rela- 
tives who  had  been  killed  by  other  black 
men.  I  had  friends  who  carried  guns  to  feel 
safe  and  be  cool.  My  good  friend  Rosevelt 
Whitaker  started  carrying  a  gun  to  avenge  a 
school  chum  who  had  been  chumped  or  bul- 
lied by  two  of  his  classmates.  Rosevelt 
showed  the  bullies  the  gun  and  promised 
that  he  would  use  it  If  they  messed  with  his 
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friend  again.  They  ran  away.  For  the  first 
time  ever,  the  frail  teenager  felt  a  sense  of 
power  over  other  males  who  were  tougher 
than  he. 

He  grew  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  having  a 
gun  with  him  at  all  times.  Some  dudes  at 
Phelps  Vocational  School  in  Northeast  D.C. 
poked  fun  at  him  for  not  completing  a 
project  correctly  and  one  guy  punched  him 
in  the  face.  He  shot  at  them. 

"Once  you  lose  your  virginity  "  as  gunman. 
Rosevelt  told  me.  you  can  shoot  again  and 
again  without  second  thoughts,  without  re- 
morse, without  shame,  without  hesiution. 
He  told  me  this  at  Lorton  prison,  where  he 
is  serving  20-to-life  for  getting  high  on 
purple  haze,  a  hallucinogenic  drug  similar 
to  LSD.  and  blowing  away  a  white  movie- 
theater  owner  at  point-blank  range.  But, 
before  doing  so.  it's  important  to  note,  he 
got  his  practice  shooting  at  his  peers,  young 
blacks. 

Perhaps  there  are  so  many  killings  among 
young  black  males  because  the  level  of 
anger  is  kept  so  very  high— often  intention- 
ally, consciously.  In  many  black  neighbor- 
hoods, exhibiting  anger  or  toughness  is  a 
primary  survival  technique.  You  must  look 
angry— furrowed  brow,  grimace  instead  of  a 
smile.  You  must  walk  angry,  talk  angry, 
think  angry.  Otherwise,  a  "brother "  might 
thli^L  you're  weak  and  try  to  take  advantage 
of  you. 

This  is  what  what  people  call  street 
wisdom.  It's  wise  to  look  any  other  young 
black  male  who  comes  across  your  path  in 
the  eye,  but  not  stare  at  him.  For  God's 
sake,  don't  bump  into  him  without  quickly 
saying, "  "'sc»ise  me."  It  may  be  wise  to 
speak,  to  say  hello,  but  then  again  it  may  be 
unwise,  depending  on  the  situation  and  the 
"vibe."  And  by  all  means,  hello  is  not  what  I 
would  want  to  say.  Most  likely  it  will  be. 
"Wazzup?"  Say  it  fast,  deep  and  keep  walk- 
ing. If  the  other  guy  says,  "Wazzup, "  I  say. 
"Wazzup."  We're  not  talking  to  each 
other— I'm  listening  to  my  own  voice  more 
than  to  his.  I  really  don't  care  wazzup.  as 
long  as  he  doesn't  bother  me. 

On  the  mean  streets  of  Washington, 
you're  either  a  chump  or  a  champ.  You're 
cool  or  you're  not.  You're  macho  or  gay. 
You're  either  with  it  or  you  ain't.  You  got  it 
or  you  don't.  You're  savvy  or  awkward. 
You're  hip  or  square.  There  seems  to  be 
little  tolerance   for  the   banal,   the  tame. 

You've  got  to  have  "some "  with  you, 

some  "game."  That  way,  people  think  that 
you  can  handle  things  and  that  you're  regu- 
lar. If  I  appear  to  be  out  of  place.  I'm  a 
target.  I'll  be  ridiculed  and  possibly  at- 
tacked. As  Langston  Hughes  wrote:  "I  sUy 
cool  and  dig  all  jive.  That's  the  reason  I  sUy 
alive." 

As  I  say,  this  is  how  millions  of  Americans 
live.  Millions  of  children  grow  up  to  think 
it's  normal.  So  does  the  rest  of  society— 
that's  why  it  doesn't  care. 

But  whites  and  middle-class  blacks  are  not 
immune  for  two  reasons:  1)  You  never  know 
when  or  where  you  will  have  to  use  a  tele- 
phone or  stop  for  gas  and  2)  The  ghetto  is 
never  far  away.  In  Washington,  for  exam- 
ple, there  are  dozens  of  neighborhoods 
where  renovated  houses  In  one  block  belong 
to  yuppie  married  couples  and  their  cute 
dogs  while  deteriorating  apartment  build- 
ings around  the  comer  are  Inhabited  by  im- 
poverished people.  The  chances  of  running 
into  one  of  those  at  the  lower  economic 
level  who  is  short-tempered,  possibly  In- 
volved in  drug  activity  and  armed  is  not  far- 
fetched. 

Still,  it  is  more  likely  that  I.  not  a  white 
person.  wlU  be  killed  by  a  black.  Only  about 
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5  s>ercent  of  one-on-one  white  murders  are 
committed  by  blacks.  In  any  case,  I  believe 
that  getting  in  an  argument  with  a  young 
black  man  is  like  committing  suicide.  If  I  am 
driving  down  the  street  and  a  black  guy  gets 
angry  because  I  cut  in  front  of  him,  I'll  let 
him  curse  me,  give  me  the  finger,  whatever. 
I  will  not  return  anger,  because  to  do  so 
might  instigate  an  assault,  which  could  all 
too  easily  be  fatal.  I  have  come  too  cloae. 
too  often. 

Last  summer  in  Chicago,  for  Instance.  I 
was  on  the  South  Side,  near  the  Dan  Ryan 
Expressway,  and  I  pulled  into  a  gas  station 
to  make  a  call.  There  was  a  black  guy  about 
my  age  sitting  in  a  car  parked  near  the  two 
pay  phones.  After  I  picked  up  the  receiver 
on  one  of  the  phones,  the  guy  got  out  of  his 
car  and  slammed  his  fist  against  the  side  of 
my  booth. 
He  stared  at  me. 

1  tried  to  be  cool,  sort  of  smiled.  He  did 
not.  In  fact,  my  reaction  made  him  frown 
even  more. 
I  said:  "You  waitin'  on  a  call,  huh,  bro." 
The  brother  grunted  and  gestured  with 
his  hands.  He  was  saying.  "Dummy,  can't 
you  see  I  was  waiting  for  a  call?" 

I  told  him  matter-of-factly  but  gently.  "I 
figured  you  were  waiting  to  use  the  phone, 
my  man.  Give  me  one  second." 

The  "brother"  cut  his  eyes  away  for  a 
second  in  disgust.  I  told  my  party  that  I 
would  call  right  back.  I  moved  to  the  other 
phone  and  started  dialing  while  I  kept  my 
eye  on  the  guy— he  was  definitely  carrying  a 
lot  of  anger.  After  a  few  moments,  the  first 
phone  rang  and  he  started  talking.  I  was  re- 
lieved to  know  that  he  could  Ulk  and  glad 
as  hell  that  he  had  something  to  keep  him 
busy  while  I  was  still  in  his  presence. 

Much  as  I  wanted  to  avoid  looking  like  a 
wimp.  I  also  wanted  to  avoid  an  argument. 
In  1982.  more  than  65  percent  of  young 
black  male  murder  victims  were  killed 
during  or  after  an  argument.  And  the  weap- 
ons used  are  the  most  lethal  ones.  According 
to  recent  statistics.  In  about  71  percent  of 
the  homicides  that  Involve  young  "broth- 
ers," they  use  guns  to  kDl  each  other, 
mostly  easily  concealed  handguns.  They  use 
knives  In  about  20  percent  of  the  killings 
and  In  about  10  percent  of  the  murders, 
they  use  other  objects  or  their  bare  hands. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  escalation  of  vio- 
lence, little  sense  of  fair  fight,  little  agree- 
ment that  an  argument  settled  by  mere  fists 
is  settled  for  good.  A  couple  of  years  ago  in 
Washington,  one  black  teen-aged  male  was 
fatally  stabbed  by  another  who  had  just  lost 
a  fistflght  to  the  victim,  according  to  wit- 
nesses. 

The  killer  pleaded  guilty  to  manslaughter 
and  was  released  after  serving  about  two 
years  In  jail,  indicating  that  black  life  some- 
times carries  a  very  cheap  price. 

Justice  Is  cheap  In  many  black  neighbor- 
hoods, for  sure— you  do  It  yourself.  There 
are  no  judges  or  juries,  no  civil  grievances 
argued  by  lawyers.  There  are  precious  few 
neighborhood  arbitrators  or  "godfathers"  to 
settle  disputes. 

According  to  James  A.  Mercy  and  Mark  L. 
Rosenberg  at  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, the  basic  character  of  a  black  male  who 
is  predisposed  to  kill  is  this:  He  is  young,  un- 
employed and  poor,  he  subscribes  to  the  ide- 
ology that  masculinity  means  having  a  dom- 
inant male  social  role  and  he  lives  In  a  ra- 
cially segregated  environment  and  Is  the 
victim  of  discrimination;  his  self-esteem  is 
centered  around  his  physical  prowess  and 
abilities  as  opposed  to  mental  achievements; 
his  verbal  skills  are  underdeveloped:  he  may 
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consume  a  high  degree  of  television  and 
media  violence  along  with  a  lot  of  drugs  and 
alcohol.  And  he  has  a  weapon. 

Rosenberg  and  Mercy  say  that  to  prevent 
such  black  males  from  committing  a  homi- 
cide, society  must  do  many  things.  Including 
eliminate  poverty,  change  conceptions  of 
masculinity,  reduce  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol 
and  teach  conflict  resolution  skills  for 
young  males. 

Personally,  I've  seen  many  hostile  broth- 
ers "cool  out"— not  from  serving  time  In 
prison,  but  from  getting  a  good  education, 
attaining  a  level  of  success  and  achieving 
the  ability  to  express  themselves  In  Intellec- 
tual and  creative  ways.  It's  those  self-hating 
brothers  with  nowhere  to  go  and  nothing  to 
do  who  are  mainly  involved  in  this  violence. 
Once  they  get  on  track,  get  some  direction 
in  life,  they  grow  into  decent  men.  Until 
then,  they  are  like  faulty  bombs,  ready  to  go 
off  at  a  touch. 

And  until  then.  I  won't  trust  them  and 
they  won't  trust  me.  My  black  "brother," 
potentially  the  most  important  ally  in  the 
on-going  struggle  to  uplift  our  race,  is  my 
enemy. 

Whites  and  middle-class  blacks,  of  course, 
deny  the  possibility  that  they  could  one  day 
be  affected.  But  if  they  believe  that,  why  do 
they  fear  charismatic  black  fanatics  who 
preach  against  "white  devils"  and  "'Dncle 
Toms?" 

In  the  black  community,  urban  terror  has 
existed  for  years  In  the  form  of  blacks  mur- 
dering blacks  and  It's  time  to  look  at  the 
tragedy  as  the  national  crisis  that  it  is. 
Black  people's  pride  and  togetherness  and 
the  respect  we  have  for  our  heritage  will  be 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
willing  to  go  to  solve  this  problem.  It  is  up 
to  us  blacks  to  call  for  the  cease  fire.  As 
Calvin  Rolark,  a  D.C.  newspaper  publisher 
and  president  of  the  United  Black  Fund  has 
said:  No  one  can  save  us  from  us  but  us. 


THE  KID  WHO  WINS  ONE- 
HANDED 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALIPORMU 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1986 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  an  arti- 
de  appeared  in  Parade  magazine  about  Jim 
Abbott,  a  freshman  pitcher  for  the  University 
of  Michigan  baseball  team.  Jim  has  had  to 
overcome  what  for  some  peopie  would  have 
been  a  debilitating  handicap  in  order  to 
achieve  all  that  he  has  in  his  your>g  Kfe. 

Jim  was  bom  without  his  hght  hand,  but  this 
has  never  prevented  him  from  participating  In 
the  same  activities  ttiat  other  young  men  do, 
and  achieving  a  level  of  excellence  in  them 
that  most  only  dream  of.  During  high  school, 
he  was  both  the  quarterback  of  his  school's 
football  team  and  the  pitcher  of  its  baseball 
team.  Jim's  exceptional  ability  In  baseball  did 
not  go  unrwticed — in  his  senior  year  of  high 
school,  he  received  a  scholarship  offer  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  a  bonus  con- 
tract offer  from  tt>e  Toronto  Blue  Jays.  He 
chose  to  continue  his  education  and  play  for 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Jim's  courage  arxj  determination  should  be 
a  lesson  for  all  of  us.  It  is  not  always  easy  for 
those  with  disabilities  to  lead  a  norrnal  life — as 
a  person  with  epilepsy.  I  know  just  how  hard  it 
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can  often  be  to  overcome  some  peoples'  ini- 
tial prejudices  and  prove  to  them  that  you  can 
succeed  in  many  different  areas.  But  Jim  has 
been  at>le  to  do  this  in  the  highly  competitive 
workj  of  college  athletics.  I  have  no  doubt  ttuit 
with  his  positive  outiook  on  life  and  his  sti^ong 
determination,  he  will  achieve  continued  suc- 
cess in  ttie  years  to  come. 

I  hope  Jim  Abbott's  determirution  will  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  have  so- 
called  disabilities.  Often,  the  only  limitations 
we  face  are  those  that  we  build  ourselves  or 
tt\at  we  allow  others  to  place  In  front  of  us.  In 
recognition  of  Jim's  achievements.  I  asK  that 
the  article  from  Parade  magazine  be  rephnted 
below. 

[From  the  Parade  magazine.  Mar.  2. 1986] 

The  Kid  Who  Wirs  Onx-Handco 

(By  Mike  Lupica) 

It  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Room 
HI,  Rumsey  Hall  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  to  the  basel>all  field  at  Ray 
Fisher  Stadium,  and  u  Jim  Abbott  walks 
across  the  sprawling  campus,  he  has  plenty 
of  time  to  think  and  fret,  as  any  freshman 
pitcher  would.  He  thinks  freshman 
thoughts.  He  has  freshman  doubts.  He  won- 
ders if  a  high  school  fastball  is  good  enough 
for  college  hitters. 

"I  feel  the  pressure,"  he  says.  "After  all 
that's  happened  to  me  In  my  life.  I  don't 
want  to  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  now.  I  don't 
want  to  be  just  another  high  school  pitcher 
who  got  lost  In  college." 

Jim  Abbott,  18,  is  not  just  another  left- 
handed  high  school  phenom,  no  matter 
what  happens  when  the  varsity  baseball 
season  begins  for  real  this  month  in  Ann 
Arbor.  Jim  Abbott  was  bom  without  a  right 
hand. 

As  he  heads  across  campus  each  day,  he 
smiles  nervously  as  he  readies  himselt  for 
practice.  He  has  come  too  far  to  fail.  He 
smiles  because  he  is  eager. 

'I'm  battling  against  the  odds  again," 
Abbott  says.  "I've  got  to  prove  myself  all 
over  again,  because  I'm  different.  I'm  back 
at  the  Iwttom.  working  my  way  up.  But  I'm 
going  to  make  it." 

In  the  10  years  of  my  job  as  a  newspaper 
columnist,  I  have  never  l>een  as  touched  by 
an  athlete  as  I  have  by  Jim  Abbott,  the  one- 
handed  kid  from  Flint.  Mich.,  who  has  been 
different,  at  least  so  far  in  his  young  life, 
because  he  has  been  t>etter,  not  because  he 
is  crippled. 

"I'm  just  at  another  crossroads,"  he  says, 
"with  people  staring  at  me.". 

His  right  arm  ends  at  a  narrow  8tut>— a 
wrist  that  quit— with  one  small  finger  pro- 
truding. The  right  arm  is  about  10  Inches 
shorter  than  the  left.  On  the  mound. 
Abbott  starts  with  the  stub  stuck  In  the 
pocket  of  his  glove,  which  has  the  pocket 
turned  around,  facing  home  plate.  At  the 
end  of  his  follow-through,  as  a  fastl>all  al- 
ready Is  l)elng  Federal  Expressed  to  the 
plate,  the  good  hand  slides  into  the  glove  as 
easily  as  a  knife  going  into  soft  butter. 

When  he  must  catch  the  ball,  he  takes  it 
in  the  glove.  Then,  with  deftness  and  econo- 
my, the  glove  is  being  turned  around  as  it  is 
tucked  under  his  right  arm,  the  ball  comes 
out,  and  Abt>ott  has  it  in  his  left  hand, 
ready  to  throw  again. 

Ted  Mahan,  Abbott's  Connie  Mack  League 
coach  In  Flint,  says,  "He  used  to  drop  the 
glove  once  in  a  while.  I  can't  remember  the 
last  time  he  did  that." 

If  Abbott  could  not  make  the  switch,  he 
could  not  pitch.  He  was  outfitted  with  a 
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hooklike  prosthesis  when  he  was  4.  He 
threw  out  the  hook  when  he  was  5.  He 
would  play  the  hand  he  was  dealt. 

"I  hated  that  [artificial]  hand."  Jim 
Abbott  says  now.  "That"8  why  I  gave  it  up 
before  I  got  to  the  second  grade.  It  limited 
the  things  I  could  do.  It  didn't  help  me  do 
anything.  It  was  ugly.  It  drew  attention  to 
me,  and  I  threw  It  out. " 

I  say  to  him:  "But  you  had  to  know  having 
one  hand  was  going  to  draw  attention  to 
you  your  whole  life  " 

He  says:  "I  planned  to  be  different  be- 
cause I  was  a  great  l>aseball  pitcher." 

His  boyhood  seems  artificial  because  it  is 
out  of  some  improbable  storyl>ook.  Jim 
AblMtt  knew  hurts.  There  were,  briefly, 
nicknames  like  "Stub." 

"He  heard  all  the  predictable  mean  things 
that  5-  and  6-year-olds  say, "  says  his  father, 
Mike  Abtwtt.  But  the  jokes  and  nicluiames 
did  not  last  long.  Jim  Abtwtt  l>ecame  the 
best  In  the  nelghtwrhood.  in  all  the  games. 
But  mostly  l>aseball.  "He  was  going  to  show 
everybody,"  his  father  says. 

The  father,  a  37 -year -old  account  execu- 
tive for  Anheuser-Busch,  watched  the  son 
over  hundreds  of  t>oyhood  hours  throwing  a 
ball  against  a  brick  wall.  He  would  throw. 
Switch  the  glove.  Catch.  Put  the  glove 
under  the  arm.  Take  the  t>all  out.  Throw 
again.  And  again. 

Jim  started  in  a  Flint  Midget  League 
when  he  was  12.  There  was  a  story  about 
him  In  The  Flint  Journal.  The  road  to  de- 
ciding between  a  University  of  Michigan 
baseball  scholarship  and  a  Toronto  Blue 
Jays  t>onu8  contract  as  a  high  school  senior 
had  l>egun. 

"The  only  thing  that  would  have  been  a 
handicap  for  me. "  Jim  Abbott  said  one  day 
last  summer,  sitting  on  his  stoop,  pounding 
his  fist  Into  a  new  Rawllngs  glove,  "is  if 
anyone  had  ever  been  negative  around  me. 
If  anyone  at  any  point  had  said.  "You  can't 
do  this'  or,  'How  do  you  expect  to  do  that 
with  one  hand?'  I  probably  wouldn"t  t>e 
playing  t>all  of  any  kind  right  now.  But  my 
mom  and  dad  and  my  coaches  and  my  team- 
mates have  always  said.  Just  go  do  It."  So 
I've  played.  I  love  playing  l>asketball.  I  love 
foottMil.  I'm  going  to  miss  playing  football 
now  that  I'm  out  of  high  school.  But  I  just 
kept  getting  better  and  t>etter  at  t>aset>all. 
And  I've  been  successful  at  every  level  I've 
pitched." 

"We  told  him  a  long  time  ago."  says  his 
mom.  Kathy  Abbott.  37,  a  Flint  attorney, 
"that  if  he  wanted  to  play,  he  had  to  be  able 
to  do  what  the  other  kids  do." 

"I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  there  weren't 
nights  when  he  came  home  crying,"  says 
Mike  AbtMtt.  "But  there  really  weren't  a 
lot.  He  has  been  blessed  with  a  great  heart." 

Jim  AblMtt  is  6  feet  4  and  200  pounds. 
With  his  shock  of  sandy  hair  and  open.  In- 
genuous face."  he  looks  like  he  ought  to  be 
starring  In  one  of  those  summer  movies  for 
teens.  He  shot  up  to  his  present  size  l>e- 
tween  his  sophomore  and  junior  years  at 
Flint  Central  High.  No  more  brick  walls  by 
then,  of  any  kind.  Most  times  when  the  ball 
came  ttack  to  him.  it  came  from  his  catcher, 
because  the  batters  were  swinging  and  mlaa- 
Ing  so  often.  Abk>ott  was  throwing  basetwUs 
past  high  school  teams  In  the  spring.  Connie 
Mack  teams  in  the  summer.  The  scouts,  col- 
lege and  pro.  began  to  hear  alx>ut  this  one- 
handed  kid  ("Huh?  One-handed  pitcher? 
Come  on! ")  who  was  lighting  up  the  radar 
giuu  with  a  90  mph  fastball.  The  scouts 
came  to  watch.  When  they  saw  the  left  arm, 
they  forgot  about  the  missing  right  hand. 
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In  his  senior  ye»r  at  Flint  Central,  Abbott 
had  a  10-3  record  with  a  0.76  earned  run  av- 
erace  He  struck  out  148  batters  In  73  In- 
nings. He  gave  up  just  16  hits.  That  works 
out  to  two  strikeouts  an  Inning,  a  hit  every 
four  or  five  Innings.  When  batting,  he  stuck 
the  stub  at  the  end  of  the  bat,  near  the 
handle,  and  closed  his  big  left  hand  around 

Using  this  system,  Jim  Abbott  only  man- 
aged to  hit  .427  for  Flint  Central,  with  seven 
homers.  He  also  played  quarterback  on  the 
football  team.  Flint  Central  went  10-2. 
Against  Midlands  High,  Abbott  threw  four 
touchdown  passes  In  the  first  half.  There 
isn't  a  rule  anywhere  that  says  The  Natural 
has  to  have  two  hands. 

When  I  first  heard  about  Jim  Abbott,  one- 
handed  pitches.  I  remembered  Monty  Strat- 
ton.  the  one-legged  pitcher  for  the  White 
Sox,  and  how  hard  it  was  for  him  to  field 
bunts.  I  asked  Jim  about  bunts,  first  thing. 
Jim:  "One  game  when  I  was  pitching  in 
the  ninth  grade,  they  bunted  on  me  eight 
times  in  a  row.  I  threw  out  the  last  seven. 
That  was  enough  of  that." 

Mike  and  Kathy  Abbott  married  young. 
They  were  each  18  when  their  first  son  was 
bom  without  a  right  hand.  Like  him.  they 
have  learned  as  they've  gone.  They  have 
helped  him  turn  the  abnormal  into  the 
normal,  a  potential  negative  into  an  inspir- 
ing and  uplifting  positive.  Jim  Abbott  would 
be  a  more  complete  baseball  player  with  two 
hands.  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  he 
could  be  a  more  complete  person. 

"We  think."  says  Mike  Abbott,  "that  if 
the  baseball  thing  went  up  in  smoke  tomor- 
row. Jimmy  would  be  adjusted  enough  to  go 
live  his  life  without  baseball." 

Once,  quite  seriously,  I  asked  Jim  Abbott 
what  he  can't  do. 

Quite  seriously,  he  replied:  "I  can't  button 
the  dam  buttons  on  my  left  cuff." 
"Who  does  it?" 
"My  mom.  usually.  My  roommate  in  col- 
lege." 

"After  watching  him  pitch,  1  didn't  think 
of  the  right  hand  at  aU— at  all,"  says  Eton 
Welke.  one  of  the  scouU  who  has  helped 
make  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays'  farm  system 
into  one  of  the  best  in  baseball.  "For  me,  he 
was  just  another  outstanding  prospect. " 

The  Blue  Jays  felt  that  Abbotts  impair- 
ment might  discourage  other  teams,  so  they 
waited  until  the  36th  round  of  last  year's 
amateur  draft  before  taking  him.  Some  saw 
it  as  a  publicity  stunt— as  a  backhanded 
compliment,  if  you  will.  The  Blue  Jays  were, 
and  are.  serious  about  Jim  Abbott's  future. 
•His  drafting  wasn't  for  publicity."  says 
Don  Welke.  who  urged  the  team  to  take 
Abbott.  "We  look  down  the  road  and  see 
him  as  a  major  leaguer.  He  has  a  major 
league  arm.  a  major  league  heart." 

Jim   Abbott,    however,    had   that   major 
league  heart  set  on  Michigan. 

"A  couple  of  years  ago. "  he  says,  "to  play 
college  ball  at  any  level  was  a  dream  I  never 
thought  could  come  true.  I  remember  on  my 
first  visit  to  Ann  Arbor,  1  looked  at  the 
campus  and  thought  how  pretty  things  were 
and  how  neat  it  would  be  for  someone  to  go 
there.  Then  I  stopped  short  and  said  to 
myself,  'You  can  have  this.  It's  you  they 
want.  You  can  play  college  baseball  here."  I 
think  I  can  have  both  my  dreams.  I  can  play 
college  ball  and  have  pro  ball  still  waiting 
for  me  down  the  road." 

A  week  before  he  left  for  college,  1  asked 
Jbn  If  he  was  afraid  about  the  future.  "I 
am."  he  said.  "But  I  really  think  they're 
just  normal  fears  for  a  guy  going  off  to  col- 
lege. You're  talking  about  my  hand,  right?  I 
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had  to  stop  being  afraid  a  long  time  ago. 
What  fear  there's  been.  I've  used  to  get 

better."  ^    ^      ...^  .. 

We  were  sitting  In  front  of  the  Abbott 
house  He  was  showing  me  his  new  glove. 
•You  know."  he  said.  "I  hear  a  lot  about 
how  inspirational  I  am.  But  I  don't  see 
myself  as  being  inspirational.  Whether 
you're  rich  or  poor  or  one-handed  or  what- 
ever, your  own  chUdhood  just  seems  natu- 
ral, because  it's  the  only  one  you  know.  I've 
met  kids  with  one  hand  lately,  or  one  arm— 
8-year  olds.  In  that  range— and  they  teU  me 
I've  helped  them  by  example,  and  I  do  feel 
great  about  that.  But  1  don't  think  I'm  that 
great.  If  I  can  inspire  kids  in  any  way.  Id 
just  hope  they  could  get  the  same  enjoy- 
ment out  of  sports  I've  had." 

And  now,  on  this  aftemoon,  it  was  time 
for  a  game  of  catch.  Jim  Abbott  walked 
about  30  yards  away  and  began  tossing  the 
ball  to  me.  It  began  to  make  bigger  and 
bigger  popping  noises  in  my  glove  as  the  kid 
got  loose.  After  about  five  minutes,  I  prom- 
ise I  did  not  notice  the  shortened  right  arm, 
or  the  glove  switch,  any  of  it.  I  Just  made 
sure  to  watch  the  ball.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  I 
was  quick  enough  with  my  glove  so  that  a 
baseball  thrown  by  Jim  Abbott  did  not  hit 
me  between  the  eyes. 

I  thought:  I'm  like  the  hitters.  I  feel  over- 
matched. But  I  wanted  to  remember  this 
game  of  catch,  because  I  began  to  feel 
strongly  that  it  would  be  Important  some- 
day that  I  knew  Jim  Abbott  when. 

I  have  used  the  word  hero  a  lot  In  writing 
about  sports,  carried  away  by  the  moment. 
Jim  Abbott  is  a  hero.  He  is  like  most  true 
heroes.  He  doesn't  make  a  big  deal  out  of 
what  he  does.  He  just  gets  on  with  things. 
He  plays  the  hand  dealt  him.  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  now.  Without  bitterness 
and  without  complaint,  he  has  become  a 
champion,  no  matter  what  happens  in  Ann 
Arbor  this  spring. 


JEANE  KIRKPATRICK  ON  FOR- 
EIGN AID:  A  QUESTION  OP  PRI- 
ORITIES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5.  1986 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  of  Appropria- 
tions, where  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  received  testimo- 
ny from  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  on 
the  Prestdents  foreign  assistance  request  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  some  of  my  reflections 
corweming  our  foreign  aid  priorities  in  a  year 
when  we  are  all  rightly  concerned  about  the 
need  for  spending  restraint 

As  we  embark  on  this  year's  legislative 
review  of  our  foreign  assistance  programs  and 
needs,  I  believe  we  should  keep  in  mind  what 
President  Reagan  said  to  the  Nation  last 
week: 

We  know  that  peace  Is  the  condition 
under  which  mankind  was  meant  to  flour- 
ish. Yet.  peace  does  not  exist  of  its  own  will. 
It  depends  on  us— on  our  courage  to  build  it 
and  guard  it  and  pass  it  on  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  have  always  viewed  our  foreign  assistance 
programs  as  an  Integral  component  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense,  and  of  our  endeavors  to  build 
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and  secure  peace  and  freedom.  We  have 
seen  from  the  events  just  last  week  that  some 
of  our  most  essential  defense  outposts 
depend  upon  the  security  and  stability  of  small 
and  vulnerable  nations,  nabons  that  are  strug- 
gling to  develop  their  economies  and  the  es- 
sential institutions  of  democracy. 

Soon  the  Congress  will  be  asked  to  vote 
upon  $100  million  in  assistance  for  the  forces 
of  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  I  believe  that  vote 
will  be  a  seminal  decision  point  for  the  future 
of  our  hemisphere,  and  for  the  rote  the  United 
States  will  play  in  tt>e  world. 

I  believe  that  our  larger  foreign  assistance 
program  should  be  viewed  in  concert  with 
what  has  been  called  the  Reagan  doctrine- 
support  for  resistance  forces  stmggling 
against  totalitarian  control.  Through  our  for- 
eign aid  programs,  we  seek  to  assist  govern- 
ments and  people  to  prosper,  and  to  be 
secure,  and  to  advance  political  and  economic 
freedom.  When  a  nation  has  lost  its  sover- 
eignty to  tyranny,  are  the  peopte  any  less  de- 
serving of  cor  support? 

As  it  see  it,  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams—and the  Reagan  doctrine— rest  on  a 
common  fundamental  premise:  There  are  cer- 
tain values  in  the  ¥wx»d  that  must  be  defended 
by  the  United  States,  with  all  the  moral,  politi- 
cal, military,  and  economic  resources  at  our 
disposal,  or  they  will  not  be  defended  suc- 
cessfully by  anyone  else. 

I  am  confident  that  Ckjngress  virill  give  close 
scrutiny  to  tfie  President's  foreign  aid  budget. 
We  vmII  be  forced  to  make  choices  among 
competing  programs,  as  we  wori<  together  to 
reduce  spending. 

As  we  make  these  difficult  decisions,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
will  keep  uppermost  in  mind  our  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  requirements.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  notion  that  we  should  use 
some  arbiti^ary  index  such  as  last  year's 
spending  levels,  or  how  the  budget  looked  5 
years  ago,  to  devise  some  formula  for  allocat- 
ing our  resources  for  the  future.  Instead,  we 
need  to  ask,  What  are  our  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives? How  do  our  foreign  aid  programs 
meet  those  objectives?  What  kinds  of  assist- 
ance are  most  needed?  Where  is  our  aid  most 
effective? 

As  we  move  through  this  process  of  evalua- 
tion. I  believe  that  security  assistance  should 
receive  the  highest  priority,  foltowed  by  bilater- 
al economic  aid,  and  finally  multilateral  pro- 
grams. 

We  also  kx*  to  the  administt-ation  to  carry 
forward  the  kinds  of  assistance  programs  that 
will  help  developing  nations  move  fonward  on 
their  own,  and  not  simply  perpehiate  depend- 
ency. Security  and  stability  are  essential  to 
development,  to  be  sure.  But  so  are  wise  eco- 
nomic policies  that  promote  growth. 

Last  year  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  led  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  block  supplemental  funding 
for  the  multilateral  development  banks  be- 
cause of  inadequate  attention  at  those  institu- 
tions to  the  need  to  promote  progrowth  poli- 
cies. It  was  gratifying  to  reach  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  with  the  administi^ation  on  the  de- 
tails of  a  progrowth  approach— tax  cuts,  pri- 
vatization, ti-ade  liberalization,  martlet  pricing— 
to  guide  our  participation  in  the  MDB's.  Since 
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tfien,  we  have  been  especially  pleased  to  see 
Secretary  Baker  use  this  approach  as  tf>e 
basis  for  what  is  now  commonly  called  tt)e 
Baker  plan. 

This  year,  we  need  to  evaluate  both  our 
multilateral  and  our  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams writh  even  ctoser  scnjtiny  to  see  how 
closely  they  adhere  to  tt>ese  progrowth  guide- 
lines. 

Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  former  permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  tfie  United  Nations,  is  one  of  the 
countiy's  most  astiJte  commentators  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy  needs.  Since  retiring  from  the 
halls  of  New  York,  she  has  taken  up — among 
other  occupations— ti^  pen  of  the  syndicated 
columnist.  One  of  her  recent  columns  was  de- 
voted to  this  question  of  the  rational  allocation 
of  foreign  aid.  I  believe  that  her  observations 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  we  assess  our  foreign  assistarKe 
programs  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Ambassador  Kirkpat- 
rick's  articto,  "A  Big  Billion,"  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Big  Billion 
(By  Jeane  Kirkpatrick) 

Why.  In  this  year  of  ZllUon-dollar  debt, 
big  deficits,  deep  domestic  spending  cuts 
and  Gramm-Rudman,  has  the  Department 
of  State  proposed  to  increase  foreign  assist- 
ance by  a  billion  dollars?  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  tells  us  there  Is  no  problem, 
that  his  budget  request  Is  "fully  consistent 
with  the  targets  on  the  deficit  set  out  by 
Oramm-Rudman,"  but  It  Is  hard  to  follow 
his  logic.  And  it  is  even  harder  to  under- 
stand some  of  State's  specific  aid  requests. 

Why.  for  example,  does  the  State  Depart- 
ment want  to  give  nearly  three  times  as 
much  assistance  to  sub-Saharan  Africa  (not 
counting  humanitarian  food  assistance)  as 
to  South  America?  ($931  million  to  $364  mil- 
lion.) Why  does  the  State  Department  pro- 
pose to  give  25  million  American  dollars  to 
help  Marxist  Mozambique,  whose  govern- 
ment Is  wholly  surrounded  by  Soviet  bloc 
troops,  In  the  same  year  it  seeks  aid  for  anti- 
communist  Insurgents  all  over  the  world? 

Why  is  $2S  million  proposed  for  Zim- 
babwe—a one-party  state  that  represses  Its 
opposition,  arrests  and  tortures  Its  oppo- 
nents and  consistently  opposes  U.S.  foreign 
policy— In  the  same  year  State  proposes 
nothing  for  the  reliably  pro-Western  Ivory 
Coast? 

And.  looking  at  two  island  countries  on 
Africa's  EUist  Coast,  why  Is  more  than  $2 
million  proposed  for  the  Seychelles,  which 
provides  basing  rights  and  other  services  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  while  less  than  half  that 
amount  is  proposed  for  the  truly  neutral.  In- 
dependent Comoros? 

Why  does  the  State  Department  seek  $18 
million  for  Ghana's  government,  which  has 
supported  Soviet  policies  In  Africa  and  else- 
where and  has  welcomed  several  thousand 
Soviet  bloc  troops,  but  less  than  one-third 
that  amount  for  neighboring  Togo,  which 
shows  good  win  to  the  West  and  courage  In 
the  face  of  Qaddafl's  threats? 

Doubtless,  there  are  reasonable  answers  to 
these  questions,  and  State  Department  rep- 
resentatives will  have  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide them  as  they  explain  their  priorities  to 
Congress.  It  promises,  however,  to  be  quite  a 
struggle. 

Foreign  aid  Is  one  of  the  least  loved,  most 
vulnerable  expenditures  of  any  U,S.  admin- 
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Istration.  Public-opinion  polls  regularly  reg- 
ister popular  hostility  toward  high  levels  of 
foreign  assistance.  Candidates  for  office  reg- 
ularly promise  to  cut  foreign  aid  budgets. 
But  the  amount  of  public  money  requested, 
appropriated  and  spent  on  foreign  aid— mul- 
tilateral and  bilateral— continues  to  climb. 

A  revolt  appears  to  be  In  the  offing. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Chairman  Rich- 
ard Lugar  warned  Shultz  that  In  making 
this  year's  request  for  Increased  assistance 
he  was  "courting  catastrophe."  The  Demo- 
crats have  reacted  most  strongly.  "If  we 
can't  continue  to  pay  our  own  bills,  we  can't 
afford  foreign  aid,"  House  Appropriations 
subcommittee  Chairman  David  Obey  (D- 
Wis.)  announced,  adding  that  he  was  pre- 
paring a  50-percent  cut  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment request.  House  Foreign  Affairs  Chair- 
man Dante  Fascell  (D-Fla.)  predicted  that 
15  to  30  percent  would  be  shaved  off  the 
agency's  request. 

Would  It  matter  anyway?  The  answer  de- 
pends less  on  the  amount  cut  than  on  what 
Is  cut. 

Obviously,  foreign  assistance  is  one  of  the 
Instruments  of  foreign  policy  that  can  be 
used  along  with  diplomacy.  Information  and 
military  strength  to  accomplish  our  nation- 
al purposes  and  protect  our  national  inter- 
ests. One  of  our  national  purposes  Is,  and 
always  has  been,  to  help  people  In  dire 
need— such  as  victims  of  famine  In  the 
Sahel.  No  one,  however,  suggests  that  this  Is 
the  principal  justification  for  our  huge 
annual  foreign  assistance  budgets. 

Usually.  U.S.  foreign  assistance  Is  justified 
by  sweeping  assertions  that  It  will  "enhance 
regional  stability"  or  help  others  strengthen 
their  economies. "  Occasionally,  It  is  suggest- 
ed that  foreign  assistance  gives  us  "lever- 
age" (though  examples  are  rarely  provided 
to  support  the  assertion),  or  that  it  prevents 
a  country  from  t)ecomlng  "wholly  depend- 
ent" on  the  Soviet  Union- which,  in  fact. 
rarely  provides  economic  assistance  to  any 
country  except  its  client  states  that  are  al- 
ready wholly  dependent. 

Today,  complaints  about  the  level  of  U,S. 
foreign  assistance  are  coiuitered  with  vague 
references  to  the  lion's  share  consumed  by 
Israel  and  Egypt.  That,  in  turn,  is  Justified 
as  "advancing,  the  peace  pnx^ss,"  to  which, 
presumably,  the  roughly  $90  million  pro- 
posed for  Jordan  Is  also  expected  to  contrib- 
ute. The  fact  that  the  "peace  process "  has 
been  stalled  for  years  has  had  no  percepti- 
ble effect  on  assumptions  about  these  huge 
aid  programs. 

Sometimes,  as  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
EH  Salvador.  Costa  Rica.  Honduras.  Guate- 
mala. Peru.  Bolivia  and  Sri  Lanka,  foreign 
assistance  Is  justified  as  part  of  a  broad 
effort  to  help  build  democracy  and  also  con- 
tribute to  U.S.  security.  In  fact.  I  believe  it 
does  both  In  the  above  cases.  Some  foreign 
assistance  programs  clearly  do  serve  both 
our  Ideals  and  our  national  Interests. 

But  too  many  U.S.  aid  programs  have 
come  to  be  viewed  as  "entitlements."  Too 
many  have  tjecome  disconnected  from  real- 
istic or  hard-headed  calculations  of  Ameri- 
can interest  or  democratic  Institution  build- 
ing. 

One  hopes  that  In  examining  this  year's 
foreign  aid  budget.  Congress  makes  discrimi- 
nating judgments  and  does  not  succumb  to 
the  temptation  of  across-the-board  cuts. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  DeWINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRSSENTATIVn 

Wednetday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  SpMkar,  last  month.  Intsr- 
national  Han/ester.  a  major  empk>yer  in  my 
district,  formally  introduced  their  new  compare 
at  a  community  dinner  in  SpnngfieW,  OH. 
wt>ere  their  premier  plant  is  located 

Navistar  International  represents  a  healthy 
corporation  l<x>king  forward  to  maintaining  Its 
status  as  the  No.  1  medium-duty  and  heavy- 
duty  truck  manufacturer  in  tf>e  United  States 
and  Canada. 

FoHowing  is  a  speech  made  by  Chairman 
DonakI  0.  Lennox,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Navistar  international.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  these  remarks 

Remarks  or  Donald  D.  Lennox.  Chairman 

AND  Chiet  Exbcittive  Omcn.  Navistar 

International  Corp. 

Good  evening.  Ladies  and  Gentleman.  I'm 
delighted  to  be  here  with  you  tonight.  In 
our  premier  plant  community.  Springfield, 
Ohio.  I  want  to  formally  Introduce  you  to 
the  new  company.  Navistar  International 
Corporation,  and  tell  you  that  Navistar  Is 
very  pleased  to  be  part  of  Springfield.  I  also 
want  to  address  some  public  policy  issues 
that  I  believe  are  Important  to  the  future  of 
our  country. 

As  Navistar  International,  we  are  the 
number  one  manufacturer  of  medium-duty 
and  heavy-duty  trucks  and  a  major  dlesel 
engine  manufacturer  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Our  $3.5  billion  In  sales  In  196S 
puts  us  In  the  top  quarter  of  the  "Fortune 
500."  We  have  15,000  employees,  seven  man- 
ufacturing plants,  and  seven  regional  parts 
distribution  centers.  Our  distribution  net- 
work Is  larger  by  far  than  that  of  any  of  our 
competitors. 

As  Navistar  International,  our  debt  has 
been  cut  since  1982  by  two  thirds,  and  our 
carrying  cost  accordingly.  We  have  reduced 
our  unfunded  pension  liability  by  better 
more  than  half.  In  the  past  four  years  we 
lowered  our  break-even  point  by  50  per- 
cent—so that  we  can  surxlve  on  the  volumes 
that  we  experienced  from  1981  to  1983. 

But  the  battle  In  this  area  is  never  over- 
It's  a  moving  target,  making  It  necessary  for 
us  to  run  hard  Just  to  keep  In  place.  Our 
competitors  are  not  standing  still.  Not  only 
do  we  face  our  traditional  domestic  competi- 
tors. We  face  a  concerted  effort  by  foreign 
truck  manufacturers  to  make  inroads  In  the 
U.S.  market— the  largest  single  truck 
market  In  the  world. 

It's  true  that  foreign  manufacturers  have 
so  far  taken  only  a  small  share,  but  we  take 
this  challenge  seriously.  We  estimate  a  Jap- 
anese manufacturer  can  land  a  medium- 
duty  truck  In  San  Francisco  for  25  percent 
leas  than  we  can  currently  produce  a  similar 
vehicle  In  this  country.  While  this  does  not 
factor  In  the  cost  of  establishing  a  nation- 
wide distribution  and  service  and  support 
system  that  can  compete  with  ours,  you  can 
be  sure  that  the  25  percent  figure  has 
gotten  our  full  attention. 

But  challenges  do  not  come  only  from 
across  the  water.  Our  products  also  face  in- 
creased demands  from  our  own  governmen- 
tal bodies  for  better  environmental  and 
safety  performance.  We  face  additional 
spending  to  meet  regulatory  requirements 
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to  reduce  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  particu- 
lates emissions  from  our  dlesel  engines,  to 
lower  noise  levels,  to  limit  splash  and  spray 
from  tractor-trailers,  and  to  develop  non-as- 
bestos linings  for  brakes,  the  work  we  must 
do  to  meet  these  standards  comes  on  top  of 
all  of  our  ongoing  research  and  development 
programs  to  develop  competitive  products 
for  the  marketplace. 

The  regulatory  framework  is  also  causing 
changes  in  our  markets.  I'm  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  trend  toward  deregulation  in 
both  the  trucking  industry  and  in  rail  trans- 
portation. Increased  competition  in  the 
trucking  business  has  produced  a  shakeout, 
with  the  advantage  going  to  the  larger  and 
financially  stronger  carriers.  This,  in  turn, 
has  intensified  competition  among  truck 
manufacturers  trying  to  sell  to  fewer,  al- 
though larger,  customers.  Thus,  during  the 
recent  economic  recovery,  while  truck  sales 
boomed,  price  competition  was  fierce,  and 
discounting  by  all  manufacturers  has  been 

steep. 

Shifts  in  our  domestic  market  would  not 
be  as  crucial  to  us  if  we  had  clear  prospects 
of  increasing  the  number  of  trucks  we  sell 
ouUide  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  But,  I'm  sorry 
to  say.  the  export  market  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  a  disaster  area.  The  principal 
problem  is  the  high  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar.  The  Reagan  administration's  efforts 
to  bring  down  the  dollar's  strength  to  more 
realistic  levels  are  welcome.  However.  Navis- 
tar International  will  not  be  able  to  market 
Springfield-built  trucks  in  the  world  market 
unless  the  dollar  falls  a  great  deal  further. 
Can  we  survive  in  this  new  and  more  diffi- 
cult world?  Or  is  truck  manufacturing  going 
the  way  of  the  smokestack  industries? 

My  answer  is  yes.  we  can  survive.  But 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  can  be  done— 
by  both  ourselves  and  the  Government— 
that  would  help  us  be  a  better  world  com- 
petitor. There  are  five  ways  that  American 
business  can  take  responsibility  for  building 
our  country's  capability  to  compete  in  the 
world:  maintaining  adequate  levels  of  invest- 
ment and  research  and  development,  con- 
stantly reducing  operating  costs,  making 
product  quality  a  top  priority,  staying  close 
to  the  customer,  and  developing  new  ways 
of  involving  all  employees  in  the  success  of 
the  company. 

The  most  important  thing  we  In  the  busi- 
ness world  can  do  is  to  put  capital  spending 
and  research  and  development  at  the  top  of 
our  priorities.  Business  must  continue  to 
Invest  in  product  development,  manufactur- 
ing process  improvements,  and  new  market- 
ing techniques.  As  a  result  of  increased  com- 
petition from  imports,  most  companies  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  to  cut  costs.  But 
you're  never  home  free— the  search  for 
greater  productivity  must  be  continuous. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  did  manage  to 
survive  was  that  even  when  the  outlook  was 
darkest,  we  set  aside  substantial  monies  for 
R&D.  We  knew  our  long-term  survival  de- 
pended on  offering  our  customers  the  best 
possible  products  at  competitive  prices.  As  a 
result,  our  design  and  engineering  facilities 
are  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  com- 
puter equipment,  and  many  of  our  plants 
are  automated— even  though  we  have  to  be 
fairly  labor-intensive  because  our  products 
are  complex. 

Another  prerequisite  for  maintaining  our 
competitive  edge  is  product  quality.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  another  of  the  reasons  Inter- 
national Harvester  was  able  to  survive  iU 
darkest  hours— the  recognition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace that  we  offered  a  quality  product, 
and  the  resulting  loyalty  of  our  customers. 
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At  Navistar  International,  closeness  to  the 
customer  is  a  top  priority— and  I  think  it 
has  also  been  crucial  to  our  continued  suc- 
cess. Our  large  network  or  dealers,  located 
where  our  customers  need  them,  provides 
maintenance  and  parts  service  that  no  other 
truck  company  can  provide.  We  back  up  our 
dealers  with  a  network  of  modem,  highly 
mechanized  parts  distribution  centers  In  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  geographically  situated  to 
serve  our  dealers  and  customers  speedily 
and  economically. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  abUity  to  provide 
the  kind  of  high-quality  products  and  cus- 
tomer-oriented service  I  have  been  talking 
about  depends  on  people.  Employees  are 
most  productive  when  they  are  genuinely 
part  of  a  team.  This  means  a  new.  more 
open  management  style  in  which  all  mem- 
bers of  the  company  become  part  of  the  de- 
cUionmaklng  process.  It  means  creating  and 
sustaining  a  realistic  sense  of  shared  pur- 
pose. 

But  the  business  community  can't  do  it 
alone.  We  need  wise  policies  on  the  part  of 
our  government. 

The  most  talked-about  cure  for  the  ills  of 
America's  manufacturing  sector  Is  a  nation- 
al Industrial  policy.  When  I  speak  of  Indus- 
trial policy.  I  mean  a  structure  of  conunit- 
tees  and  government  institutions  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  deciding  which  in- 
dustries should  be  encouraged  and  which 
should  be  discouraged.  I'm  talking  about 
picking  winners  and  losers. 

I  take  a  dim  view  of  this  Idea.  Why?  WeU. 
our  company  was  often  mentioned  by  lead- 
ing advocates  of  industrial  policy  as  a  prime 
example  of  the  sort  of  business  that  should 
be  encouraged  to  crawl  off  and  die. 

Thank  heavens,  we  don't  have  this  sort  of 
policy  and  no  committee  was  able  to  pull 
the  plug  on  us.  Instead,  the  question  of  our 
survival  was  left  up  to  our  lenders,  our  deal- 
ers, our  employees,  our  suppliers,  and  our 
customers.  And  what  did  they  do?  They  saw 
that,  for  all  our  problems,  we  were  a  leader, 
our  products  were  first-class,  and  they  were 
not  about  to  abandon  us. 

The  point  I'm  trying  to  make,  of  course,  is 
that  it's  damned  difficult  to  pick  winners 
and  losers.  The  Japanese  have  tried  it.  and 
they've  had  mixed  results.  Most  people  who 
have  studied  the  Japanese  Industrial  policy 
process  carefully  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Japan's  successes  can  be  traced  to 
Japanese  management  skills,  capital  cost  ad- 
vantages, and  exchange  rate  differentials 
rather  than  to  someone  else's  skill  at  pick- 
ing winners  and  losers. 

The  other  point  to  be  made  about  Indus- 
trial policy,  and  Its  needs  to  be  made  over 
and  over  again,  is  that  an  institutionalized 
industrial  policy  can  make  politics  dominant 
in  what  should  be  economic  decisions.  Alan 
Greenspan,  who  was  President  Nixon's 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, said  it  best:  'Industrial  policy  Is  a 
process  by  which  the  politically  powerful 
get  their  hands  in  the  till. " 

Another  nostrum  for  America's  industrial 
maladies  is  what  I  would  call  the  retreat 
Into  high-tech  and  services.  That  is.  we  sup- 
posedly have  progressed  beyond  being  an  In- 
dustrial society  and  we  are  now  "post-Indus- 
trial." Supposedly,  we  don't  need  manufac- 
turing any  more;  we  can  buy  it  all  more 
cheaply  offshore.  We  can  concentrate  on 
the  high-tech  end  of  manufacturing,  where 
we  are  further  along  on  the  learning  curve, 
and  provide  these  new  products  and  services 
to  the  world. 

I  believe  this  is  dangerous  advice.  The  U.S. 
manufacturing  sector  Is  a  vital  factor  In  the 
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successful  rise  of  service  Industries.  If  the 
decline  In  our  traditional  manufacturing  In- 
dustries continues,  these  would  be  a  serious 
negative  Impact  on  the  service  sector  as 
well.  Not  to  mention  the  negative  Impact  on 
our  national  defense  capabilities.  If  our 
basic  manufacturing  industries  disappear, 
where  would  we  get  these  producte  In  the 
event  of  a  major  war? 

Furthermore,  the  problem  with  the  hlgh- 
tech-and-servlces  argument  Is  that  It  as- 
sumes there  Is  something  special  about  the 
United  States  that  will  always  enable  us  to 
maintain  an  edge  or  a  comparative  advan- 
tage In  some  sort  of  business.  We'll  always 
be  one  Jump  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
WeU.  as  special  as  the  United  States  may  be 
in  many  ways,  unfortunately  it's  not  that 
special.  In  this  day  and  age,  no  nation  has  a 
competitive  edge  due  to  natural  endow- 
ments or  dumb  luck.  Every  country  must 
constantly  and  consciously  strive  to  main- 
tain Its  competitive  edge. 

How  is  this  done?  By  constantly  improv- 
ing productivity.  Let's  look  at  the  example 
of  Japan  again.  In  the  automobile  Industry. 
Japanese  wage  rates,  in  and  of  themselves, 
do  not  provide  an  overwhelming  advantage 
over  American  companies— although  they 
are  an  important  factor.  But  in  this  particu- 
lar Industry.  Japanese  workers  are  also 
much  more  productive,  not  Just  because  cap- 
ital spending  has  been  high,  but  because 
they  are  constantly  and  directly  Involved  In 
solving  company  problems  from  the  bottom 
up— In  contrast  to  the  traditional  American 
way  of  having  managers  dream  up  solutions 
that  are  then  handed  down  to  the  workers 
who  must  Implement  them.  The  point  we 
have  to  keep  In  mind  Is  that  Japan  does  not 
naturally  have  the  advantage— it  has  cre- 
ated this  advantage. 

Another  proposed  solution  for  Americas 
manufacturing  Ills  Is  an  across-the-board 
import  surcharge  on  all  imports  coming  into 
the  United  States.  Superficially,  at  least, 
this  proposal  is  attractive  because  it  would 
seemingly  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone— It 
would  provide  more  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment, thus  reducing  the  budget  deficit,  and 
It  would  reduce  the  trade  deficit. 

But  a  surcharge  would  have  damaging 
side  effects.  For  instance,  the  United  SUtes 
International  Trade  Commission  staff  esti- 
mated that  a  surcharge  would  cause  both 
the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  and  prices 
of  imported  goods  to  rise.  In  other  words, 
we  would  be  forcing  consumers  to  subsidize 
high-cost  industries,  or  industries  that  fall 
to  Increase  productivity  and  maintain  prod- 
uct quality. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  that  when  a  for- 
eign government  tries  to  use  the  interna- 
tional economic  system  to  maximize  its  own 
benefits  and  minimize  those  of  others,  some 
sort  of  response  may  be  necessary.  While 
this  should  be  done  only  after  all  possibili- 
ties of  negotiation  have  been  exhausted, 
such  strong  action  should  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered unthinkable— nor  can  it  be  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Passage  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  legisla- 
tion for  a  balanced  budget  wlU  test  the 
mettle  of  all  of  our  elected  representatives 
In  following  through  In  their  stated  objec- 
tives of  reducing  Federal  deficits.  The  solu- 
tions will  be  painful  and  Involve  a  share  of 
sacrifice  by  all  of  us.  The  successful  Imple- 
mentation of  this  program,  in  my  opinion.  Is 
the  number  one  domestic  priority  over  the 
next  few  years.  And  think  of  what  it  will 
mean  In  terms  of  reducing  the  government's 
borrowing  needs,  making  more  capital  avail- 
able for  industrial  development,  lowering  in- 


terest rates,  and  reducing  the  exchange 
value  of  the  dollar. 

One  of  the  keys  to  international  competi- 
tiveness is  the  cost  of  capital.  We  need  to 
make  sure  our  Tax  Code  and  our  financial 
system  provide  U.S.  businesses  with  ade- 
quate capital  at  a  competitive  cost.  That 
means  we  need  to  analyze  how  our  systems 
stack  up  against  those  of  our  competitors. 
For  Instance,  there  Is  evidence  that  Japa- 
nese monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  by  provid- 
ing a  low-interest-rate  and  low-tax  environ- 
ment, together  with  the  nature  of  the  Japa- 
nese financial  system,  makes  the  effective 
cost  of  capital  to  Japanese  manufacturers 
much  lower  than  the  cost  to  American  com- 
panies. A  top  executive  in  a  Japanese  manu- 
facturing company  once  told  me.  "we  look 
upon  our  banks  as  patrons,  not  as  lenders." 

And  while  we  are  making  sure  our  govern- 
mental framework  is  not  hostile  to  capital 
formation,  we  need  to  make  sure  It  also 
stimulates  and  protects  Innovation.  For  this 
reason,  I  support  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan 
administration  and  the  Congress  to  lower 
tax  rates  and  eliminate  tax  preferences  that 
stimulate  investment  for  tax  purposes 
rather  than  for  good  business  reasons. 

These,  then,  are  the  government  policies  I 
would  favor  to  provide  the  best  operating 
environment.  But  most  of  the  answers  to 
our  competitive  problems  are  to  l>e  found 
within  the  business  community. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
you  from  the  Springfield  community  for 
joining  with  us  during  the  past  few  difficult 
years  In  forging  a  partnership  crucial  to  the 
well-being  of  our  company  and  this  commu- 
nity. As  we  carry  this  partnership  into  the 
future  with  a  new  name  and  a  renewed 
sense  of  purpose,  we  can  together  surpass 
our  previous  accomplishments  and  together 
reach  for  new  solutions. 
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THE  NEW  MARKET  PLAN 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1988 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  revised  version  of  the  "Market 
Plan,"  legislation  which  will  efficiently  and  ac- 
curately determine  the  true  costs  of  Federal 
credit  programs.  Senator  Trible  is  introducing 
similar  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

The  "r>ew"  Market  Plan  represents  an  im- 
provement over  its  predecessors  (H.R.  4629 
in  the  98th  Congress  and  H.R.  1216  in  this 
Congress).  Revisions  stem  from  comments 
from  many  individuals  and  groups,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  Congress.  But  the  underlying 
goal  of  the  Market  Plan  has  not  changed— to 
report  in  ttie  unified  budget  the  true  subsidy 
costs  of  Federal  credit  programs. 

The  Market  Plan  takes  on  new  meaning  in 
these  times  of  Gramm-Rudman  because  the 
Market  Plan  would  reduce  the  deficit  by  S67 
billion  over  the  next  5  years.  The  following  es- 
timates were  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office: 

DEFICIT  REDUCTION  IN  BILLIONS 

Amuil        Cunwiitivt 


1917.. 
1981... 
I9n... 


20.6  206 

161  374 

133  M7 


The  costs  of  admini8terir>g  the  Mart(«t  Plan 
are  assumed  to  be  part  of  the  subsidy  cost 
charged.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  esti- 
mates are  based  on  a  number  of  simplifying 
assumptions.  The  extent  of  the  subsidies  can 
only  be  verified  through  the  actual  sale  of  the 
loans. 

This  deficit  reduction  is  not  done  with  blue 
smoke  and  mirrors.  The  Market  Plan  reduces 
the  deficit  honestly  and  truly  through  widely- 
accepted  and  commonly-employed  principles 
of  finance.  It  does  so  by  accelerating  repay- 
ments for  new  loans:  repayments  for  old  loans 
would  continue  to  come  in.  Let  me  point  out. 
however,  that  I  am  not  advocating  substitution 
of  the  Market  Plan  for  "conventional"  deficit 
reduction;  the  deficit  reduction  results  from 
the  Market  Plan  shifting  of  portfolio  ownership 
(without  recourse)  from  the  public  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  Marltet  Plan  wouM  operate  by  requiring 
that  new  direct  Government  loans  (not  loan 
guarantees)  be  sold  in  the  highly  efficient  fi- 
nancial marketplace,  just  as  billions  of  dollars 
of  similar  financial  assets  are  sold  every  work- 
ing day.  The  discount  demanded  by  the 
market,  the  difference  between  the  face  value 
and  the  selling  price.  Is  the  subskjy  conveyed 
by  the  American  people  to  the  beneficiary  of 
the  Government  loan.  Under  the  Market  Plan, 
the  discount  would  be  scored  as  an  outlay  of 
the  agency  advancing  the  loan. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  what  the  Maritet 
Plan  would  not  do: 

The  Market  Plan  would  not  change  the 
terms  fo  any  credit  program.  Lending  agencies 
would  continue  to  select  beneficiaries  and 
provide  them  with  loans  and  guarantees. 

The  Market  Plan  would  not  "privatize"  Fed- 
eral credit  programs.  It  would  utilize  the  pri- 
vate capital  markets  in  order  to  detemine  the 
costs  of  credit  programs. 

The  Market  Plan  would  not  change  the 
manner  in  which  credit  assistance  programs 
receive  their  budgetary  resources  (namely, 
budget  authority). 

The  Market  Plan  would  not  require  or  au- 
thorize the  sale  of  the  Government's  existing 
loan  portfolio. 

The  Martlet  Plan  would  not  cover  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  loans  (which  are 
not.  in  fact,  loans,  but  deferred  purchase 
agreements)  or  Government-sponsored  enter- 
prises such  as  Fannie  Mae  or  Sally  Mae. 

In  short,  the  Martlet  Plan  corrects  the  flaws 
in  the  current  budget  accounting  system.  It 
does  so  by  forcing  the  budget  and  the  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  true  costs  of  direct 
loans  and  guarantees  prior  to  the  commit- 
ments to  provide  this  assistance:  that  is,  when 
costs  are  still  under  congressional  control. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  winds 
of  freedom  are  blowing.  Duvalier  is  out  of 
Haiti:  Marcos  has  left  the  Philippines.  Free 
elections  have  been  held  in  Guatemala  and  In 
El  Salvador.  Numerous  other  Latin  American 
countries  are  on  the  road  to  democracy. 

Nicaragua  is  the  exception,  however.  That 
totalitarian  state  under  Comandante  Ortega  Is 
locked  in  a  struggle  with  those  who  woukj 
bring  democracy  to  that  long-suffering  land. 
The  democratic  resistance  needs  our  f>elp.  Al- 
though not  perfect,  they  are  our  only  hope  for 
a  free  Nicaragua. 

In  the  past  few  years,  our  Government  has 
answered  the  call  to  support  democracy 
around  the  worid.  We  have  called  for  free 
elections  and  political  pluralism  We  have  pro- 
moted tf>e  interests  of  the  Haitian  and  the  Fili- 
pino people.  The  administration  is  now  asking 
for  our  support  for  the  Contras.  I  believe  we 
must  respond  positively.  We  cannot  let  the 
Contras  fail.  We  must  take  a  stand  and  try  to 
bring  democracy  to  that  country. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  commend  the 
following  Wall  Street  Journal  editonal  on  the 
Philippines  and  Nicaragua  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  4. 
19861 

The  Phiuppiiixs  ahd  Nicaragua 
In  the  wake  of  Ferdinand  Marcos'*  depar- 
ture from  the  Philippines.  It  has  suddenly 
become  legitimate  to  seek  to  depose  dicta- 
tors. Indeed,  old  lisu— drawn  by  the  Carter 
administration's  human-righU  office— are 
being  pulled  out  of  drawers  to  find  the  next 
place  the  U.S.  ought  to  spread  democracy. 

If  anyone  is  sincerely  devoted  to  the  pros- 
pects for  democracy,  the  next  dictator  who 
ought  to  be  deposed  is  NIcaraguan  strong- 
man Daniel  Ortega.  Here  is  a  dlcutor  who 
tramples  human  rights,  holds  bogus  elec- 
tions, endangers  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  suppresses  newspapers,  keeps 
power  with  increasing  Infusions  of  foreign 
arms,  and  pulls  up  to  a  Manhattan  optician 
in  a  17-car  motorcade  to  spend  $3,500  on 
sunglasses  for  himself,  wife  and  daughter. 
What's  worse,  Mr.  Ortega  threatens  to 
export  this  system  to  his  neighbors,  all  of 
them  fledgling  democracies  and  one.  Costa 
Rica,  a  well-establUhed  one.  What  is  at 
stake  here  is  not  only  creating  a  new  democ- 
racy, but  keeping  those  the  world  already 
has. 

ITet  what  do  the  self-proclaimed  oppo- 
nenU  of  dictators  say  about  Mr.  Ortega? 
Very  little— they  worry  about  the  lack  of 
virtue  among  the  contras,  his  opponenu.  In 
the  Democratic  reply  to  President  Reagan's 
Saturday  radio  broadcast.  Rep.  David 
Bonior  of  Michigan  complained.  "The  con- 
tras do  not  hold  a  single  town  in  Nicara- 
gua—not one.  We  are  caught  in  a  cycle  of 
failure,  pouring  more  and  more  U.S.  tax  dol- 
lars into  an  uncontrolled  and  unending 
war. "  Former  President  Carter  himself 
arose  In  Plains  to  proclaim  himself  a  cham- 
pion of  military  strength,  adding  In  paaalng, 
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"I  think  that  contrm  strength  has  withered 
away  in  the  last  year, "  and  that  trying  to  do 
anything  more  in  Nicaragua  might  lead  to 
the  Involvement  of  UJS.  troops,  "which  I  de- 
plore." 

If  a  dictator  can  only  amass  enough  force 
to  win  a  war,  in  other  words,  it  is  no  longer 
moral  to  oppose  him.  We  should  attempt  to 
depose  only  those  dictators  who  might  actu- 
ally call  an  election,  invite  outside  observ- 
ers, and  in  the  end  abdicate  rather  than 
start  killing  people.  We  should  certainly  not 
get  involved  in  trying  to  depose  dicUtors 
who  get  shipments  of  Soviet  Hind  helicop- 
ters to  use  against  their  guerrilla  opponents. 
In  such  cases  we  should  cut  off  aid  to  the 
dicUtor's  opponents.  Then,  after  starving 
the  opponents,  we  should  proclaim  them  too 
weak  and  Ineffective  to  deserve  our  sympa- 
thies. Such  is  the  morality  offered  by  those 
who  celebrate  the  fall  of  Marcos  and  oppose 
aid  to  the  contras. 

The  example  of  the  Philippines  may  yet 
have  an  Impact  on  the  Nicaragua  debate, 
though.  If  it  continues  to  encourage  the 
Reagan  administration.  The  administration 
is  opening  what  the  Washington  dispatches 
call  a  "long-odds"  battle  for  aid  to  the  con- 
tras: $100  million  financed  by  reprogram- 
mlng  current  Pentagon  funding— this  time 
not  "humanitarian"  aid  but  $30  million  in 
nonlethal  logistical  help  and  $70  million  In 
military  aid.  After  meeting  with  contra  lead- 
ers yesterday.  President  Reagan  said  "the 
world  is  watching  to  see  if  Congress  Is  as 
committed  to  democracy  In  Nicaragua  In 
our  hemisphere  as  It  was  in  the  Philip- 
pines." 

Also  yesterday.  Secretary  of  SUte  Shultz 
elaborated  the  case  In  a  speech  to  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars.  "The  forces  of  democ- 
racy were  able  to  rally,  organize,  compete 
for,  and  eventually  win  power  peacefully, 
despite  the  flawed  election,  because  it  was, 
at  bottom,  a  pluralistic  democratic  political 
system."  he  wisely  noted.  "In  Nicaragua, 
once  the  communist  regime  consolidates  Its 
power,  the  forces  of  democracy  will  have  no 
such  hope." 

The  administration,  though,  does  not  yet 
seem  to  have  drawn  the  full  lesson:  that  it's 
not  necessary  to  apologize  for  wanting  to 
depose  dictators.  The  administration's  offi- 
cial position  continues  to  be  that  It  wants  to 
force  Mr.  Ortega  to  negotiate  "democratic 
pluralism."  a  formulation  that  may  meet 
diplomatic  niceties  but  that  no  one  over  the 
age  of  13  can  believe  could  actually  happen. 
Administration  officials  themselves  peddle 
the  line  that  the  contras  cannot  win.  Worse, 
the  administration  coaches  the  contras 
themselves  to  mouth  the  line  that  they  are 
fighting  for  a  draw.  Then  the  administra- 
tion wonders  why  It  can't  generate  more  en- 
thusiasm for  the  contra  cause. 

We  do  not  know  whether  a  contra  victory 
is  possible,  and  neither  does  anyone  else. 
But  we  do  know  that  victory  Is  the  only  so- 
lution, the  only  way  to  establish  anything 
resembling  democracy  in  Nicaragua,  and  the 
only  way  to  end  the  Immediate  threat  to  its 
neighbors  and  strategic  threats  to  our  own 
interests.  We  know  that  there  are  contras 
ready  to  fight  to  oust  the  dictator;  Indeed. 
Secretary  Shultz  says  their  numbers  contin- 
ue to  grow.  We  know  they  are  pitifully 
armed  to  face  an  increasingly  well-supplied 
foe.  We  know  that,  with  no  little  thanks  to 
our  own  hesitancy  and  cowardice,  the  hour 
IsUte. 

We  know  one  other  thing  too:  that  if  the 
U.8.  can't  help  those  who  would  fight  a  far 
more  dangerous  dictator  in  Nicaragua,  those 
Cheers  about  the  Philippines  are  not  cheers 
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for  democracy.  They  are  simply  cheers  that 
the  political  left  has  collected  a  scalp. 


ILLITERACY  REACHES  CRISIS 
PROPORTIONS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  xrw  jERsry 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1986 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Carnden  Courier-Post  focused  attention  on  the 
high  amount  of  illiteracy  in  our  Nation  through 
a  series  of  articles.  I  wanted  to  commend  the 
Courier-Post  for  promoting  awareness  of  this 
important  problem  that  we  face  and  share 
with  my  colleagues  several  points  that  were 
raised  in  an  editonal  at  the  end  of  the  series. 
Our  Nation  has  a  reputation  for  having  one 
of  the  most  accessible  and  professional  edu- 
cational systems  in  the  world.  And  yet,  we 
face  inumerabte  problems  which  we  must 
learn  to  corK|uef  and  overcome.  Estimates 
show  that  27  million  American  adults  do  not 
have  ttie  minimal  skills  necessary  to  function 
in  our  society.  These  27  million  cannot  read  a 
newspaper,  cannot  fill  out  a  job  application, 
cannot  maintain  a  checktKX)k,  or  understand 
the  warning  label  on  a  bottle  of  medicine.  In 
short,  our  Natwn  has  27  million  people  that 
form  a  dass  of  functwnal  illiterates  that  are 
uneducated,  untrainable.  and  economically  de- 
perxjent 

Disturt)ingty,  the  number  of  functkjnal  illiter- 
ates is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  2V*  million  per- 
sons each  year.  Parents  that  cannot  read 
canrwt,  in  turn,  help  their  chikjren  achieve  ttie 
basics.  Nearly  1  million  students  drop  out  of 
school  before  graduating  and  these  unfortu- 
nate statistics  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
vanous  sectors  of  our  society.  Ttie  total  cost 
of  illiteracy  to  our  Nation  in  terms  of  lost  pro- 
ductivity, increased  welfare  costs,  and  employ- 
ee errors  and  accidents  has  been  estimated 
at  $225  billion  annually. 

Our  military  arxl  our  defense  system  is,  irofv 
ically.  suffering  from  the  impact  of  this  prob- 
lem. Millions  of  dollars  of  damage  is  done  to 
equipment  because  of  recruits  tfiat  cannot 
read  even  ttie  more  simplified  manuals.  One- 
third  of  new  recruits  read  only  at  or  below  ttie 
eighth-grade  level.  The  high  crime  rate  among 
juveniles  has  also  been  linked  to  illiteracy 
since  60  percent  of  the  adult  prison  popula- 
tion is  illiterate  and  85  percent  of  ttie  juveniles 
in  prison  cannot  read  or  write.  Minority  groups 
are  most  affected  as  56  percent  of  Hispanic 
adults,  54  percent  of  native  Americans  and  44 
percent  of  black  adults  are  illiterate  whereas 
16  percent  of  white  adults  suffer  from  this  af- 
fliction. 

Those  individuals  with  less  than  a  sixth- 
grade  education  are  four  times  more  likely  to 
end  up  on  welfare  than  those  with  a  ninth- 
grade  education.  Up  to  75  percent  of  the  un- 
employed in  our  Nation  lack  the  basic  skills 
necessary  to  tie  trained  for  a  job. 

The  problem  has  obviously  reached  drastic 
proportkins  and  it  is  vital  that  we  act  if  we  are 
to  preserve  and  improve  our  standing  in  the 
world  market.  Several  months  ago,  I  intro- 
duced a  resolutwn  establishing  July  2,  1986 
as  National  Literacy  Day  in  order  to  focus 
congressional  attention  on  the  dimenskins  of 
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this  problem.  In  addition,  several  measures 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  including  the  Secondary 
Schools  Bask:  Skills  Act  which  I  sponsored 
with  Congressman  Wiluams  of  Montana  to 
fund  programs  that  would  improve  the  basic 
skills  of  secondary  school  students.  Additwn- 
ally,  I  was  pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Chafee-Goodling  Even  Start  Act  that 
would  establish  a  pilot  program  to  help  par- 
ents in  adult  literacy  programs  with  preschool- 
age  chiWren  acquire  the  skills  necessary  to 
work  with  ttieir  chikJren  and  ensure  that  the 
next  generatkjn  is  capable  of  functkjning  in 
our  society. 

These  bills  are  but  several  examples  of  the 
types  of  programs  necessary  to  improve  our 
educational  system.  The  most  important  factor 
in  this  process,  however,  is  the  continued  ac- 
tivity of  the  Federal  Government  in  providing 
kx:al  districts  with  the  support,  the  funds,  and 
the  direction  needed  to  fulfill  our  educational 
goals.  Once  again,  we  are  facing  moves  to 
limit  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
educatkin  through  Draconian  budget  cuts  in 
proven  programs  that  have  helped  millions  of 
students  join  the  work  force  and  offer  invalu- 
able contritKitkms  to  this  Nation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  helping  promote 
awareness  of  this  problem  and  in  working 
toward  a  necessary  solutkin. 
The  Courier-Post  editorial  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Camden  (NJ)  Courier  Post] 
MiLLioiis  Among  Us  Cakhot  Read  This 
Illiteracy  in  the  United  SUtes?  Yes.  About 
27  million  adults  In  the  United  SUtes  are 
considered  functionally  illiterate.  Courier- 
Post  reporter  Judith  Wlnne  discovered  In 
researching  a  series  of  articles  published 
during  National  Uteracy  Volunteers  Week, 
which  ended  Sunday.  The  everyday  reading 
that  most  adults  take  for  granted  Is  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  functionally  Illiterate. 
They  cannot  look  up  numliers  In  a  tele- 
phone directory,  comparison  shop  at  the  su- 
permarket, follow  highway  signs.  They  are 
severely  handicapped  as  workers,  parents, 
citizens,  people. 

A  person  who  cannot  fill  out  an  applica- 
tion Is  unlikely  to  land  a  job.  Parents  who 
cannot  comprehend  a  sentence  cannot  help 
their  children  with  homework.  Citizens  who 
cannot  decipher  ballot  questions  are  not 
fully  able  to  exerelse  their  franchise.  A 
person  who  cannot  read  a  menu  is  doomed 
to  order  the  same  Items  again  and  again.  Il- 
literacy may  do  the  most  damage  to  an  indi- 
vidual's self-respect.  People  who  reach 
adulthood  without  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  often  are  deeply  ashamed  of  their 
handicap.  They  would  rather  hide  it  than 
admit  it. 

For  all  its  wealth,  the  United  SUtes  ranks 
49th  among  the  158  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  in  literacy,  according  to  Jon- 
athan Kozol,  the  author  of  several  books  on 
learning.  Yet  not  all  the  news  al>out  Illiter- 
acy in  America  is  discouraging,  for  those 
who  want  help  can  find  It— In  government- 
supported  programs  or  from  various  volun- 
teer organizations  dedicated  to  one-on-one 
tutoring.  The  courage  and  persistence  of 
those  who  seek  help  and  the  dedication  of 
those  who  provide  it  are  encouraging.  Rec- 
ognition of  the  extent  of  the  problem  is  be- 
ginning to  spread. 

The  federal  government  provides  the 
money  for  Adult  Basic  Education  programs 
offered  tultlon-free  under  the  auspices  of 


local  school  districts.  For  those  who  prefer  a 
more  personal  approach  to  mastering  the 
basic  skills — one  that  allows  them  to  tackle 
the  problem  more  privately— agencies  like 
the  Literacy  Volunteers  of  America,  with 
branches  In  both  Camden  and  Burlington 
counties,  are  often  the  answer. 

Teaching  those  who  come  forward  asking 
for  help  Is  not  nearly  as  big  a  problem  as 
reaching  those  who.  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, do  not.  Outreach  Is  the  big  challenge 
facing  those  dedicated  to  comliatlng  adult  il- 
literacy—that and  preventive  medicine. 

The  l>est  way  to  curb  adult  Illiteracy  in 
the  long  run  Is  to  insure  that  fewer  Ameri- 
cans emerge  from  schools  without  the  abili- 
ty to  read  and  write.  The  renewed  emphasis 
on  mastering  basic  skills  In  the  public 
schools  and  the  disrepute  into  which 
"social"  promotions  have  fallen  are  promis- 
ing developments,  but  much  more  remains 
to  be  done. 


OIL  IMPORT  FEE  WOULD  COST 
JOBS.  RAISE  PRICES.  STUDY 
SAYS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  ffTN  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  study 
commissioned  by  Citizens  for  a  Sound  Econo- 
my, a  grassroots  citizens  group,  explains  ttiat 
tfie  impositKin  of  a  $5-per-barrel  oil  import  fee 
would  destroy  400,000  jobs  by  slowing  eco- 
nomic growth  by  1  percent,  raise  the  average 
family's  fuel  bill  by  S300  annually,  and  partlcu- 
larty  hurt  lower  income  people  wtio  spend  a 
higher  fractkm  of  ttieir  income  on  energy. 
Cleariy,  ttie  import  fee  is  a  bad  klea.  wtiettier 
to  reduce  the  defk:it  or  as  a  part  of  tax  reform. 

I  insert  economist  Mkrhael  Becker's  artKle 
bekiw: 

The  Next  Great  Crime  of  the  20th 

Century 

(By  Michael  Becker)  > 

Remember  waiting  In  gas  lines  during  the 
1970's?  Did  you  ever  dream  then  that  some- 
day politicians  In  Washington  would  lie 
complaining  that  the  price  of  oil  was  falling 
too  low.  and  would  t>e  scrambling  to  prevent 
it? 

Well,  that  day  has  come,  and  with  a 
vengeance.  Because  today,  a  coalition  of  spe- 
cial InteresU  and  revenue-hungry  lawmak- 
ers are  on  the  verge  of  committing  the  next 
great  crime  of  the  twentieth  century— the 
great  American  oil  ripoff  of  1986. 

That's  what  imposing  a  $5  per  barrel  Ux 
on  imported  oil  would  be.  It  would  deprive 
American  consumers  of  the  l)eneflt  of  the 
workings  of  the  free  market,  which  was  tui- 
leashed  by  efforts  to  increase  oil  supplies 
through  decontrol  of  prices.  New  taxes  on 
Imported  oil  would  threaten  the  strength  of 
our  economy,  simply  to  shore  up  wasteful 
federal  spending  programs  and  to  protect 
cerUin  domestic  oil  producers  from  compe- 
tition. 

The  unambiguous  effect  of  oil  tariffs  is  to 
expand  the  public  sector  at  the  expense  of 
the  private  sector  and  leave  the  great  ma- 
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Jority  of  citizens  poorer  in  the  process. 
Econometric  simulation  models  agree  that 
ONP  would  fall  by  nearly  one  percent  and 
up  to  400,000  Jot>s  would  l>e  lost  from  a 
major  tariff. 

On  an  Individual  level,  according  to  a  Citi- 
zens for  a  Sound  Economy  study  by  econo- 
mist Roberi  Bradley,  a  $5  per  barrel  oil 
import  Ux  would  cost  consumers  as  much  as 
$.12  per  gallon  more  for  gasoline,  heating 
oil,  and  other  petroleum  producu.  That 
means  that  the  average  family  of  four 
would  have  to  pay  an  additional  $300  more 
per  year  for  oil  products.  In  addition,  ac- 
cording to  Bradley,  consumers  would  also 
pay  higher  prices  for  many  goods  which  oil 
Is  used  to  produce,  ranging  from  automobile 
tires  to  farm  and  garden  chemicals. 

But  this  still  understates  the  cost  to  con- 
sumers. Besides  putting  many  Independent 
service  sutions  out  of  business,  thus  reduc- 
ing competition  and  convenience,  consumers 
of  oil  substitutes  such  as  coal,  nuclear 
energy,  hydroelectric  power,  and  natural 
gas  would  also  face  higher  prices.  Many  nat- 
ural gas  contracU.  for  example,  are  indexed 
to  the  price  of  fuel  oil  in  the  same  market 
area.  Higher  prices  for  the  latter  automati- 
cally Increase  prices  for  the  former.  More- 
over, these  higher  prices  have  the  effect  of 
a  regressive  energy  tax.  Poorer  citizens, 
many  of  whom  own  less  energy-efficient 
homes  and  automobiles,  would  pay  a  larger 
fraction  of  their  income  than  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  a  deficit  reduction  device,  an  oil  Import 
Ux  would  tie  sadly  lacking.  The  large  reve- 
nues expected  by  advocates  of  the  Ux  are 
unlikely.  In  addition  to  Its  administrative 
costs,  an  oil  Import  tax  would  have  negative 
dynamic  effecU  on  the  economy,  which 
Imply  a  revenue  loss  and  increased  expendi- 
tures on  luiemployment  and  social  welfare 
programs.  It  has  tieen  estimated  that  a  $5 
per  barrel  import  Ux  would  only  reduce  the 
deficit  on  average  $8.6  billion  in  each  of  the 
next  three  years.  Based  on  the  1983  level  of 
oil  consumption,  that  means  that  an  addi- 
tional $20  billion  will  be  spent  yearly  on 
fuels  in  order  to  reduce  the  deficit  $8.6  bil- 
lion. This  Is  an  imaffordable  price  to  pay  to 
give  federal  lawmakers  a  bit  of  overspending 
reUef. 

Clearly,  this  minor  contribution  to  deficit 
reduction  (which  makes  the  dangerous  as- 
sumption that  Washington  won't  simply 
create  more  federal  spending  programs  with 
the  new  revenue)  is  little  Justification  for 
the  hardships  an  oil  import  tax  will  Impose 
on  consumers.  Perhaps  even  less  legitimate 
are  the  argumenU  of  proponents  who  seek 
to  protect  a  handful  of  domestic  oil  produc- 
ers at  the  expense  of  long-suffering  consum- 
ers. 

These  producers  argue  that,  for  national 
security  reasons,  we  must  protect  American 
oil  producers  to  avoid  liecoming  overly  de- 
pendent on  unreliable  foreign  suppliers.  In 
reality,  they  seek  merely  to  protect  them- 
selves by  artificially  propping  up  the  price 
of  their  overseas  competitors.  And  their  na- 
tional security  argument  fails  to  consider 
how  the  world  oil  market  has  changed  since 
the  1970s,  when  OPEC  controlled  the  flow 
of  oil  to  the  West. 

Mexico  and  Canada,  not  Saudi  Arabia,  are 
the  leading  exporters  of  oil  to  the  U.8. 
today.  Gas  Imports  equal  only  six  percent  of 
U.S.  consumption.  Two-thirds  of  U.S.  oil 
product  Imports  originate  with  America's 
OECD  allies.  U.S.  possessions,  or  U.S.-owned 
refineries.  U.S.  crude  oil  imports  come  from 
aliout  30  different  countries,  two-thirds 
from  Europe,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
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the  Far  East.  This  diversity  of  oU  and  gas 
exporters  makes  a  debllluting  embargo  vir- 
tually Impossible:  one  must  assume  many 
embargoes— by  our  allies  as  well  as  by  our 
enemies— to  isolate  the  U.8.  from  the  world 
market. 

In  a  market  economy,  fluctuating  oU 
prices  win  equalize  supply  and  demand  to 
avoid  shortsiges.  Inventory  management, 
conservation,  and  other  adjustments  during 
import  disruptions  will  minimize  price 
Jumps.  Market  processes,  not  government 
direction,  promote  the  national  well-being. 

Finally,  some  argue  that  a  Ux  on  Import- 
ed oil  Is  desirable  because  It  will  help  ensure 
a  secure  energy  supply  for  the  future.  But 
evenU  of  the  1980s  have  shattered  the 
credibility  of  this  argument.  The  OPEC 
price  war,  the  growth  of  non-OPEC  oil  re- 
serves and  production,  the  U.8.  gas  bubble, 
conservation  practices,  and  the  overhang  of 
shut-in  Canadian  gas  point  toward  an  abun- 
dance of  energy  for  the  forseeable  future. 
In  light  of  this  new  reality,  it  is  pointless  to 
ask  for  more  consumer  sacrifice. 

The  price  of  a  barrel  of  foreign  oil  has 
fallen  from  $40  to  less  than  $16  on  today's 
spot  market,  thus  recouping  for  constimers 
much  of  the  ground  they  lost  after  the  1973 
Arab  oil  embargo.  Unfortimately,  these  fall- 
ing prices  are  presenting  Washington  with 
an  almost  IrresisUble  tempUtion  to  hide 
the  Ux  Increase  It  would  like  to  send  you 
Inside  the  ptimps  of  your  local  gas  sutlon. 
Ultimately,  blg-spendlng  politicians  hope  to 
be  the  heirs  of  OPEC. 


AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU 
PRESIDENT  DEAN  KLECKNER 
STANDS  FIRM  AGAINST  TAX 
INCREASES    AND    OIL    IMPORT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  Ixiog 
to  the  attentkKi  of  my  colleagues  a  very  in- 
sightful column  by  Dean  Kleckner,  president 
of  the  Amerx»n  Farm  Bureau.  This  column, 
¥»hteh  was  published  in  the  March  3.  1986, 
editk>n  of  Farm  Bureau  News,  points  out  ttie 
folly  of  believing  that  tax  increases  will  reduce 
budget  deficits,  and  partKularty  points  out  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  an  oil  import  fee.  Mr. 
Klecitner  also  po<nts  out  that  our  efforts  to 
reduce  budget  deficits  should  be  focused  on 
curbing  runaway  Federal  spending,  as  well  as 
on  creating  jobs  and  economic  opportunities 
for  all.  I  commend  this  column  to  the  attentkjn 
of  my  colleagues  and  thank  Mr.  Kleckner  lor 
his  leadership  on  this  and  other  issues  vital  to 
tfie  future  of  our  farm  economy. 

Standing  Firm  Against  Tax  Increases 
(By  Dean  Kleckner) 

Talking  about  the  "deficit"  while  working 
to  raise  Uxes  appears  to  lie  the  current 
Washington  political  agenda. 

Congress  Is  attempting  to  set  the  stage  for 
a  new  round  of  Ux  Increases  by  directing 
public  attention  toward  large  budget  defi- 
cits, while  avoiding  the  real  Issue  of  govern- 
ment overspending.  The  possibility  that 
Congress  will  turn  tax  reform  into  a  tax  in- 
crease is  a  very  real  threat. 
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"One  day  soon  we're  Koing  to  raise  taxes. 
The  president  has  no  other  practical  alter- 
native."  That  is  a  direct  quote  from  House 
Ways  and  Means  Conamittee  Chairman  Dan 
Rostenkowskj.  Talk  of  this  kind  is  designed 
to  soften  public  attitudes  toward  more 
taxes. 

Farm  Bureau  members  have  remained 
firm  against  a  tax  increase  of  any  kind- 
knowing  that  additional  tax  income  would 
do  little  more  than  reduce  pressure  on  Con- 
gress to  cut  federal  spending,  now  increas- 
ing by  about  4  percent  this  year  after  in- 
creasing 1 1  percent  last  year. 

TARGETING  OIL  IMPORTS 

The  power  of  Congress  is  tied  to  its  ability 
to  spend  freely,  a  power  most  members  fight 
to  retain  and  expand.  Farm  Bureau  policies 
encourage  decentralization  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  federal  government. 

Politicians  point  out  that  it  would  take  a 
terribly  large  tax  increase  to  make  a  real 
dent  in  the  deficit,  assuming  it  was  exclu- 
sively applied  to  that  purpose.  The  current 
push  seems  to  be  for  an  oil  import  tax  of 
perhaps  $5  per  barrel.  With  about  a  third  of 
our  oil  being  imported,  many  in  Washington 
are  enthusiastic  over  a  potential  $10  billion 
or  more  in  new  tax  revenue  annually. 

I  can  think  of  about  a  dozen  reasons  why 
an  oil  import  tax  is  an  extremely  bad  idea. 
First,  as  heavy  fuel  users,  farmers  and 
ranchers  would  immediately  bear  much  of 
the  tax  burden.  Any  new  tax  on  petroleum 
would  add  to  farm  and  manufacturing  costs, 
making  us  still  more  uncompetitive  in  world 
markets. 

Further,  an  oil  import  fee  would  prop  up 
(and  hold  up)  domestic  petroleum  prices. 
But  worst  of  all,  a  big.  new  source  of  tax 
revenue  would  encourage  Congress  to 
pursue  even  higher  rates  of  spending. 

rRKKZE  RUIf  AWAT  SPENDIMG 

Paring  spending  is  a  painful  process  that 
is  considered  politically  dangerous.  We 
cannot  forget  that  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings,  the  law  aimed  at  balancing  the  federal 
budget  by  1991.  a  portion  of  which  has  been 
struck  down  by  the  U.S.  District  Court,  was 
a  creation  of  a  Congress  unwilling  or  politi- 
cally unable  to  act  against  its  own  runaway 
spending. 

Consider  congressional  reluctance  to  do 
away  with  revenue-sharing;  an  exereise  in 
tax-taking  and  tax-returning  that  has  never 
made  sense  to  me.  General  revenue-sharing 
of  federal  taxes  with  local  and  sUte  govern- 
ments is  a  costly  exercise  in  money  handling 
in  which  tax  dollars  are  first  shipped  to 
Washington  only  to  be  returned  to  the 
point  of  origin  weeks,  months  or  years 
later— minus  substantial  handling  charges. 

As  an  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
cently noted,  does  it  make  sense  for  a  bank- 
rupt man  to  give  money  to  his  wealthy 
neighbor?  The  writers  contend  that  is  the 
case  with  the  federal  revenue-sharing, 
where  our  government  with  a  deficit  of  $212 
billion  continues  to  add  billions  In  unre- 
stricted grants  to  sUtes  and  municipalities, 
many  of  which  have  overall  budget  surplus- 
es. 

What  does  make  sense,  until  spending  can 
be  balanced  with  present  revenue,  is  a  one- 
year,  general,  across-the-board  freeze  on 
government  spending  (except  for  interest 
payments  on  the  federal  debt)  as  Farm 
Bureau  has  long  recommended.  Besides  pro- 
viding a  dramatic  obiect  lesson.  Farm 
Bureau  economists  say  that  even  without 
the  help  of  Gramm-Rudman,  a  one-year 
freeze  would  cut  the  deficit  by  no  less  than 
$42  billion,  which  is  right  on  the  federal  def- 
icit reduction  target. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  6.  1986,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Paul  Lamboley.  of  Nevada,  and  JJ. 
Simmons,  of  Oklahoma,  each  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  Janet  Hale,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

SR-253 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  statistics  for  February. 

SD-562 

10:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Jed  Dean  Chrlstensen.  of  Virginia,  to 

be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Surface 

Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement. 

SE>-366 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  review 
Issues  surrounding  the  attempted  de- 
fection of  Mlroslav  Medvld  and  the 
Administration's  procedures  regarding 
East  bloc  defectors. 

SD-22e 

MARCH  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-U6 


March  5.  1986 


10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
situation  in  Panama. 

Sl>-41» 

2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Panama. 

SD-419 

MARCH  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  the 
unified  commands. 

SR-222 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2069.  to  Improve 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  program 
stability  and  lessen  burdensome  ad- 
ministrative requirements.  Improve 
services  to  youth  and  the  hard-to- 
serve,  and  strengthen  enforcement. 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  farm 
credit  situation. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1999.  to  pro- 
vide for  a  uniform  product  liability 

law. 

SR-253 

Small  Business 

Innovation  and  Technology  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
menUtlon  of  the  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation and  Research  Program  (P.L.  97- 
219). 

SR-428A 

10:00  a.m. 

Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1543.  to 
prohibit  the  importation,  use  or  sale  in 
the  country  of  products  made  abroad 
by  a  U.S.  patented  process,  and  S. 
1093,  to  allow  an  extension  of  patent 
life  for  agricultural  chemicals  and  vet- 
erinary medicines  for  time  lost  In  regu- 
latory review  procedures  at  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

SD-226 

1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  white 
collar  crime  in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 


March  5,  1986 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hefjlngs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SI>-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  solar  and  renewable  energy, 
energy  research,  and  environment  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  status  of 
the  unified  commands. 

SR-222 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  arms  control  issues. 

SH-219 

MARCH  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  status  of 
the  unified  commands. 

SR-222 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  both  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  heatings  on  the  nomination  of 

Robert  E.  Rader,  Jr..  of  Texas  to  be  a 

Member  of  the  Occupational  Safety 

and  Health  Review  Commission. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
10:00  a.m. 
'Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  defense 
acquisition  policy. 

Sl>-192 
Appropriations 

HUL>- Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corix)- 
ration.  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 

SD-138 
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Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  UJS./Canada  trade 
policies. 

SD-S38 
Joint  Economic 

Trade.      Productivity.      and      Economic 
Growth  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    economic 
impact  of  the  oil  price  collapse. 

2359  Raybum  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  focusing  on 
multilateral  development  banks. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  U.S., 
U.S.  Tax  Court,  Committee  for  the 
Purchase  from  the  Blind  and  Handi- 
capped. Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  Office  of 
the  Special  Counsel,  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Pay,  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  closed  oversight  hearings  on  the 
domestic  and  international  petroleum 
situation. 

SH-219 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MARCH  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2069,  to  im- 
prove the  Job  Training  Partnership 
program  stability  and  lessen  burden- 
some administrative  requirements,  im- 
prove services  to  youth  and  the  hard- 
to-serve,  and  strengthen  enforcement. 

SD-430 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

S-205,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
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ministration.  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, and  Office  of  QvU  RlghU,  aU  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

8D-116 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Federal  deposit  insurance  programs. 

SD-538 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-3S3 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  certain 
Defense  programs,  focusing  on  guard 
and  reserve  affairs. 

8D-1S2 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  airline 
safety  in  the  United  SUtes. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family.  Driigs.  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing     funds     for     low-income 
energy  assistance  programs. 

SR-385 
10:30  a.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  foreign 
assistance   programs   of   the   Depart- 
ment of  State. 

SD-134 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  the  Institute 
of  Museum  Services. 

8D-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  fission,  uranium  en- 
richment, and  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Fi- 
nancial Management  Service.  Bureau 
of  Public  Debt,  U.S.  Mint,  the  V&. 
Savings  Bond  Division,  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-134 

Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  for 

Jefferson  B.  Sessions  III  to  be  United 

States  District  Judge  for  the  Southern 

District  of  Alabama. 

SD-226 
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4:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  intelligence  commu- 

ntty. 

SH-219 

MARCH  14 

9:30  am. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2121.  to  revise 
the  method  of  payment  to  hospitals 
for    capital-related    costs    under    the 
Medicare  program. 

SD-215 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Navy 
shipbuilding  programs. 

SD-102 

10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  do- 
mestic   and    international    petroleum 

situation. 
"~  SD-336 

MARCH  18 


JMI 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion. Social  Security  Administration. 
Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement, 
and  refvigee  programs,  all  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

SD-116 

Lalwr  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  re- 
tirement policy  for  public  safety  offi- 
cials under  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act. 

SD-430 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
-       timates  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Army 
modernization  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
VS.  Postal  Service. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  memori- 
als and  monuments  on  Federal  and 
District  lands  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, including  criteria  for  approval.  Ju- 
risdiction, placement,  design,  funding 
and  maintenance. 

SD-366 

3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  inter- 
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national  security  assistance  programs 
of  the  Department  of  SUte. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-192 

MARCH  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Human 
Development  Services.  Office  of  Com- 
munity Services,  Departmental  Man- 
agement (salaries  and  expenses),  and 
Policy  Research,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 


March  5,  1986 


March  5,  1986 


Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  SUte,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 

lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SD-219 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  De- 
fense   programs.    focusii«    on    force 
management  and  personnel. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

HXJD-lndependent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board, 
Department  of  Transportation,  and 
the  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

SD-138 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1«87  for  the 
Export- Import  Bank. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
General  Services  Administration,  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service, 
Executive  Office  of  the  I>resident,  and 
National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior  (regarding  White  House 
and  Vice  President  residence). 

SD-124 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MARCH  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1987 

for  NASA. 

SR-253 

Eijergy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Impli- 
cations of  fees  on  imported  oil. 

SI>-366 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds   for   rehabillUtion 

programs. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
VS.  Secret  Service.  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
aU  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUdren.  FamUy.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  programs. 

SD-562 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommlt- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
United  SUtes  Geological  Survey,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-102 


Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  govern- 
ment  nonproliferation    activities    for 
1085. 

SD-342 
4:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 

MARCH  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1992  and  S.  1993, 
bills  to  preserve  the  rights  of  certain 
parties  with  an  interest  in  certain  ves- 
sels or  fishing  facilities,  or  with  an  in- 
terest in  aircrafts,  aircrafts  parts,  or 
vessels. 

SR-2S3 

MARCH  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  atomic  energy  defense  ac- 
UviUes. 

SD-116 

MARCH  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
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MARCH  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Governments  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
VS.  Holocaust  Memorial,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-138 

APRILS 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
conservation  programs. 

SI>-138 

APRIL  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
Departmental  Management  (salaries 
and  expenses).  Office  for  Civil  Rights, 
and  Office  of  Inspector  General,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Conmierce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (AMTRAK). 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
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Office  of  Personnel  Management,  and 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission. 

8D-124 

APRIL  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
education  block  grants,  and  impact 
aid. 

8D-I16 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Sul>com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
focusing  on  funds  for  satellite  and  at- 
mospheric programs. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

S-126,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Peace 
Corps  Inter-American  Foundation,  and 
the  African  Development  Foundation. 
S-126,  Capitol 

APRIL  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  progranu. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  IS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search, and  special  institutions  (in- 
cluding Howard  University). 

SD-116 
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10:00  a-m. 
Appropriations 
/         Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SI>-192 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1987  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  1« 


9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS,  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, World  War  I  Veterans,  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  U.S-A.,  and 
Atomic  Veterans, 

SD-106 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
loans  and  Insurance,  college  housing 
loans,  and  educational  research  and 
training. 

SD-116 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HDD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
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tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  estimates 
for  fiscal  year   1987   for  energy  and 
water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  general  goverrunent  programs. 

SD-124 

APRIL  17 


March  5,  1986 


March  5,  1986 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Including  bi- 
lingual education,  vocational  and  adult 
education,  education  statistics,  librar- 
ies, and  the  NaUonal  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. 

SD-116 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  for- 
eign assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  22 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home.  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Commission.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  National  Mediation 
Board.  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
and   the   United  SUtes   Institute  of 

Peace. 

SD-116 


2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flsca!  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  inter- 
national narcotics  control,  migration 
and  refugee  assistance,  and  antiterror- 
ism programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Navajo-Hopl  Indian  Relocation  Com- 
mission, and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining.  Reclamation  and  Enforce- 
ment. Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
ACTION  (domestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting.  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped, 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission. National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science,  and 
National  Center  for  the  Study  of  Afro- 
American  History  and  Culture. 

SD-116 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Equal 
Employment     Opportunity     Conunls- 

slon. 

S-146.  Capitol 


Lal>or  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1815.  to  prohibit 
any  employer  from  using  any  lie  detec- 
tor test  or  examination  in  the  work 
place,  either  for  pre-employment  test- 
ing or  testing  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
United  SUtes  Railway  Association  and 

Conrall. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1018.  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "guard"  for 


the  purpose  of  permitting  certain 
labor  organizations  to  be  certified  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as 
representatives  of  employees  other 
than  plant  guards, 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  volun- 
tary contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations programs,  and  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
.  and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 

APRIL  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  E)e- 
partments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior, 

SD-192 


APRIL  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
human  resources  Impact  of  re-entry  of 
women  Into  the  labor  force. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
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velopment    and   certain   Independent 
agencies. 

8D-124 

MATl 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-192 

MAY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

MAT  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  U.S. 
District  Courts/Courts  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  medical 
malpractice. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Htmian  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  TransporUtion. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

8D-192 

MAY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
cerUln  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  barriera  to 
health  care. 

8D-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  TransporUtion  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-138 

Governmental  Affairs 

Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  526.  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
conduct  epidemiological  studies  of  ra- 
diation ef  fecU. 

8D-34a 

MAY  IS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
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2:00  p.m. 
ApproprUtions 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology. 

SD-192 

MAY  20 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-192 

MAY  21 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
VS.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  medi- 
cal malpractice. 

;^  SD-430 

BdAY29 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Office  of 
the  Solicitor.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

SD-192 

JUNE4 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  SUte,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
SUte,  the  Judiciary,  and  certain  relat- 
ed agencies. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
imposition  of  user  fees  in  PDA  approv- 
al procedures  for  new  drugs. 

SD-430 

JUNE  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions to  the  National  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs. 

SD-430 


JUNE  17 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety  issues. 

SD-430 

JUNE  18 

9:30  aon. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider,  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JX7NE25 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administration 
of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 

SD-430 

JULY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  esUblishment 
of  generic  drug  procedures  and  patent 
term  restoration  for  animal  drugs. 

SD-430 


March  5,  1986 

JULY  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

AUGUST  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  private 
sector  Initiatives  in  human  services. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  on  drug  research  and 
space  technology. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  24 

9:30  am. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  7 

11:00  a.m. 
Joint  Elconomic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  sUte 
of  agricultural  and  rural  economy. 

SD-562 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Ronald  Christian, 
assistant  to  the  bishop.  American  Lu- 
theran Church,  Washington,  DC,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  and  our  God,  genera- 
tions before  us  have  invoked  Your 
presence  at  the  start  of  a  busy  day, 
before  an  important  occasion,  around 
the  breakfast  table,  or  out  of  the  indi- 
vidual's heart  and  thoughts. 

We  continue  the  tradition  and  dedi- 
cation of  those  our  forebearers.  seek- 
ing Your  guidance  on  our  activities 
this  day,  requesting  Your  presence  in 
today's  deliberations  on  behalf  of  our 
Nation  and  the  world,  thankful  for 
dally  bread  and  dally  grace,  and  lifting 
up  our  personal  needs  and  worries 
with  unspoken  language. 

Hear  our  prayer,  O  God,  and  grant 
us  those  things  that  will  not  be  harm- 
ful to  our  well-being  nor  damaging  in 
our  relationships  with  our  neighbors 
or  other  countries.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  Joint 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  360.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey,  without  consider- 
ation, to  the  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks 
Commission,  approximately  173  acres  of 
land  within  the  Nebraska  National  Forest  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  expanding  the 
Chadron  State  Park,  Nebraska: 

S.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25,  1986  as  "Hands  Across  America 
Day",  for  the  purpose  of  helping  people  to 
help  themselves,  and  commending  United 
Support  of  Artists  for  Africa  and  all  partici- 
pants for  their  efforts  toward  combating  do- 
mestic hunger  with  a  four  thousand  mile 
human  chain  from  coast  to  coast: 

S.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  2,  1986,  as  "National  Teacher  Apprecia- 
tion Day;" 

S.J.  Res.  261.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  14,  1986  through  April  20, 
1986  as  "National  Mathematics  Awareness 
Week:" 

S.J.  Res.  262.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  June  2  through  June  8, 
1986,  as  "National  Fishing  Week; '  and 

S.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  9  through  15.  1986,  as 
"National  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested,  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  534.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  534) 
"Joint  resolution  making  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes",  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Cochrak, 
Mr.  McCldre,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr,  Kasten,  Mr.  Mattinoly, 
Mr.  Spector.  Mr.  Hattield,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Stehhis.  Mr,  Chiles.  Mr, 
Sasser.  Mr.  BuMFERS.  and  Mr.  Harkin, 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
540,  RELATING  TO  ADDITIONAL 
AUTHORITY  AND  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  NICARAGUAN  DEMOCRAT- 
IC RESISTANCE  REQUESTED 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  99-483)  on  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J  Res.  640)  relat- 
ing to  Central  America  pursuant  to 
the  International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1985. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Union  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PROVIDING  FOR  AMENDING 
SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO 
HOUSE  AMENDMENT  TO 

SENATE   AMENDMENT   TO   H.R. 
3128.        DEFICIT        REDUCTION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1988 
Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  390,  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Rn.  390 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  the  House  shall  be  considered  to 
have  Uken  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  3128)  to  provide  for  reconciliation 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986 
(S.  Con.  Res.  32.  Ninety-ninth  Congress), 
with  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  to  have  receded  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  to  have 
concurred  In  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  4.  1986,  by  Representative 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr,  Quillen],  and 
pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  390 
provides  procedures  for  further  con- 
sideration of  reconciliation  legislation 
In  the  House,  Specifically,  this  rule 
provides  that  upon  its  adoption  the 
House  shall  be  deemed  to  have  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  H.R.  3128. 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Amendments  of 
1985,  with  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  to  have  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  to  have  concurred  In 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  printed  In  the  Conores- 
sioNAL  Record  of  March  4.  by  Repre- 
sentative Gray. 

While  it  appears  to  be  a  somewhat 
complex  procedural  posture  we  find 
ourselves  in  with  regard  to  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  complexity  is  primarily  a 
function  of  the  action  that  took  place 
on  reconciliation  during  the  closing 
hours  of  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  offer  just  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  process  that  has  taken 
place  on  this  matter  to  date. 

Reconciliation  began  as  a  multi- 
tracked  legislative  effort  In  the  House 
last  year.  H.R.  3128  carried  the  Ways 
and  Means  reconciliation  provisions; 
H.R.  3500  carried  the  reconciliation 
recommendations  of  10  authorizing 
committees:  and  the  farm  bill  carried 
the  reconciliation  recommendations  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  Several 
other  smaller  pieces  of  reconciliation 
were  carried  in  other  bills  as  well. 

When  the  other  Chamber  took 
action  on  reconciliation  in  November, 
their  omnibus  reconciliation  Instruc- 
tions,  originally   carried   In  8,    1730, 


D  Thi»  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2KI7  p.m. 
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were  inserted  In  lieu  of  the  House 
adopted  language  in  H.R.  3128  which 
was  then  pending  before  that  body. 
That  constituted  the  first  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  3128. 

Following  this  action  in  the  other 
body  the  House  took  further  action  on 
reconciliation  in  early  December  by 
tunending  the  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  3128  with  the  House-passed  lan- 
guage of  both  H.R.  3500  and  H.R. 
3128— the  two  primary  reconciliation 
bills  adopted  by  the  House.  This  pro- 
cedure was  simply  a  device  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  positions 
on  the  issues  in  H.R.  3500  as  well  as 
the  issues  in  H.R.  3128. 

A  conference  was  convened  on  recon- 
ciliation and  a  conference  report  was 
ultimately  filed  on  December  19,  1985. 
On  that  same  day.  the  House  rejected 
the  conference  report  and  instead 
amended  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  bill  with  an  amendment  consisting 
of  the  conference  agreement  minus 
Superfund.  The  other  body  followed 
by  adopting  the  conference  report 
without  amendment,  which  reinserted 
Superfund  into  the  agreement. 

That  brings  us  to  where  we  are 
today.  By  operation  of  this  rule,  the 
Hogse  will  amend  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  3128.  The 
rule  is  self-executing,  which  is  to  say 
that  upon  adoption  of  the  rule  the 
measure  is  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  amended  with  the  amend- 
ment printed  in  Tuesday's  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Chairman  Gray. 
without  any  further  vote. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  issue  that  became  the 
center  of  controversy  in  reconciliation 
during  the  final  days  of  the  last  ses- 
sion was  the  Superfund  tax  issue.  The 
position  of  the  House  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  always  been  clear. 

As  a  matter  of  procedure,  the  House 
indicated  that  H.R.  3128  was  not  the 
appropriate  vehicle  in  which  to  ad- 
dress taxing  provisions  for  Superfund. 
On  two  separate  occasions,  the  House 
adopted  reconciliation  without  Super- 
fund  taxes  of  any  kind.  The  House 
took  the  view  that  the  Superfund  re- 
authorization bill.  H.R.  2817.  was  the 
proper  vehicle  to  consider  the  taxing 
issue. 

As  a  matter  of  substance,  the  House 
has  also  taken  a  clear  position  as  to 
the  kind  of  taxing  provision  it  pre- 
ferred for  funding  the  Superfund  Pro- 
gram. By  a  vote  of  220  to  206,  the 
Members  of  this  Chamber  expressed 
their  preference  for  taxing  provisions 
more  similar  to  the  current  Superfund 
tax  structure,  as  opposed  to  a  broader- 
based  excise  tax. 

Notwithstanding  the  positions  taken 
by  this  Chamber  as  to  the  appropriate 
procedure  and  preferred  substantive 
provisions  on  Superfund.  however,  this 
reconciliation  measure  became  a  vehi- 
cle with  which  the  other  Chamber  at- 


tempted to  enact  a  broad-based  excise 
tax  for  the  Superfund  Program. 

When  the  measure  emerged  from 
conference,  it  contained  a  broad-based 
Superfund  excise  tax.  The  House  con- 
sidered the  conference  report  on  rec- 
onciliation first  without  any  Super- 
fund  taxing  provisions,  and  subse- 
quently with  the  Superfund  tax  provi- 
sions added  by  the  other  Chamber.  By 
a  vote  of  205  to  151.  this  Chamber  sup- 
ported reconciliation  without  Super- 
fund.  By  a  vote  of  137  to  211,  this 
Chamber  rejected  reconciliation  with 
a  Superfund  excise  tax. 

These  last  two  votes,  occurring  on  the 
evening  of  E>ecember  19,  constituted 
the  last  action  taken  on  reconciliation 
in  the  House.  The  other  Chamber  like- 
wise maintained  their  position  in  a 
series  of  recorded  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  intervening 
months,  negotiations  have  continued 
on  this  and  other  issues.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Superfund 
tax  issue  has  been  severed  from  recon- 
ciliation. It  will  be  treated  separately 
in  a  conference  on  Superfund  reau- 
thorization. In  fact.  I  understand  the 
House  conferees  have  just  recently 
been  appointed  on  that  measure. 

In  addition  to  Superfund,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  note  that  there  have  been 
negotiations  ongoing  on  a  number  of 
additional  items.  These  issues  relate  to 
provisions  in  H.R.  3128  concerning  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Pro- 
gram; several  issues  related  to  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  activities;  several 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  issues;  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
grammatic changes;  and  Federal  em- 
ployee health  benefit  programmatic 
changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues  I  have  just 
mentioned  were  under  negotiation 
until  yesterday.  On  Monday  evening, 
the  House  received  a  proposal  on  these 
issues  from  the  other  Chamber.  The 
House  position  in  response  to  that  pro- 
posal is  contained  in  the  amendment 
which  we  will  adopt  upon  passage  of 
this  rule.  In  my  opinion,  the  House 
has  gone  far  in  excess  of  halfway  in 
settling  these  issues,  but  I  will  defer  to 
our  colleagues  who  were  directly  in- 
volved in  those  negotiations  for  details 
on  how  these  matters  were  ultimately 
settled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  savings  from  the 
House  reconciliation  package  were 
originally  estimated  in  the  range  of 
$80  billion  over  3  years.  With  the  time 
we  have  lost  in  delaying  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  however,  we  have  also 
lost  a  considerable  amount  of  the  sav- 
ings originally  estimated. 

On  that  issue.  I  would  note  that  this 
package  does  not  contain  the  revenues 
assumed  from  a  new  Superfund  tax 
since  that  matter  has  been  removed 
from  the  bill.  Likewise,  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee's  savings  were  carried 
in  separate  legislation,  the  farm  bill 
we  enacted  last  year.  We  have  also  lost 


savings  simply  because  the  effective 
dates  for  the  provisions  Included  in 
reconciliation  have  been  pushed  back 
considerably  from  October  1. 

Another  reason  for  the  decline  in  es- 
timated savings  stems  from  reesti- 
mates  which  have  been  performed  and 
which  have  removed  from  the  total 
those  savings  achieved  by  the  authori- 
zations carried  in  the  bill.  This  was  es- 
sentially an  effort  to  figure  a  truer 
picture  of  the  direct  savings  which  will 
be  achieved  by  the  legislation. 

Therefore,  the  package  before  the 
House  today,  with  the  Gray  amend- 
ment, will  save  $6.9  billion  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  $18.1  billion  over  3 
years. 

To  say  that  we  have  lost  savings  in 
this  package.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not. 
however,  diminish  the  importance  of 
our  task.  This  is  $6.9  billion  in  addi- 
tion to  the  savings  which  have  been 
achieved  by  the  March  1  sequester 
order.  And  for  the  next  2  years,  this 
legislation  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
savings  we  will  have  to  achieve  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  Emergency 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1985. 

We  have  been  at  work  on  this  legis- 
lation for  a  long  time.  At  times  it  has 
been  a  frustrating  process.  But  it  has 
always  been  a  worthwhile  effort. 

Many  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  invested  many  hours  of 
work  in  this  product.  Some  240  confer- 
ees participated  in  the  preparation  of 
the  conference  report.  Moreover, 
beyond  the  savings  achieved  by  the 
legislation,  it  carries  numerous  impor- 
tant substantive  provisions  which 
simply  will  not  be  enacted  into  law 
without  action  on  this  measure. 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted 
over  the  last  several  weeks  to  how  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  mandatory 
across-the-board  spending  cuts.  The 
only  real  way  to  deal  with  this  situa- 
tion is  to  legislate.  We.  as  Members  of 
Congress,  are  ultimately  responsible 
for  establishing  priorities  through  the 
budget  process.  This  legislation  is  an 
imperative  first  step  in  this  effort. 

What  we  have  before  us  today  is  a 
clear  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that 
the  budget  process  is  alive  and  well; 
that  carefully  considered  spending  re- 
ductions can  be  achieved;  and  that  we 
are  serious  about  addressing  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  that  will  haunt  this  and 
future  generations  if  action  is  not 
taken  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  essentially 
the  same  procedure  as  was  used  by  the 
House  in  late  December.  At  that  time, 
on  a  vote  of  205  to  151.  the  House 
passed  that  rule  and  thereby  adopted 
the  conference  report  on  reconcilia- 
tion without  Superfund.  The  proposi- 
tion before  our  colleagues  today  is  the 
same,  except  for  the  few  smaller 
changes  I  have  already  mentioned. 
This  rule  gives  the  Members  of  the 
House  a  straight  up-or-down  vote  to 


again  affirm  our  support  for  reconcili- 
ation without  Superfund  provisions. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

D  1110 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  ably  ex- 
plained by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick],  the  budget 
reconciliation  bill  is  a  very  comprehen- 
sive measure,  and  it  is  a  very  contro- 
versial measure.  But  we  all  know  that 
reconciliation  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just  received 
word  from  the  administration  that  if 
this  bill  passes  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  its  present  form,  the  Presi- 
dent's senior  advisors  are  going  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  a  veto.  So  we 
face  a  problem  of  working  out  a  meas- 
ure which  will  be  satisfactory  and, 
goodness  knows,  negotiations  have 
been  going  on  forever  on  this  measure. 
Unfortunately,  the  ranking  Republi- 
cans on  the  various  committees  I  un- 
derstand were  not  consulted  in  work- 
ing out  the  final  package.  I  was  hoping 
when  it  came  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee this  week,  that  everybody 
would  have  worked  it  out  so  that  when 
it  passed  the  House  today— and  I  shall 
vote  for  it— that  it  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  veto. 

Many  things  have  been  taken  out  of 
it  which  are  objectionable.  Many 
things  have  been  included  which  are 
very  favorable  to  Members  of  the 
House  in  certain  areas  of  this  country. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  which  incidentally  means  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  as  no  further 
debate  will  come  about.  The  rule  will 
be  debated  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  several  requests 
for  time.  Our  time  over  here  is  all 
taken. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Medicare  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  3128  represent 
important  policy  changes  and  many 
months  of  work.  Under  the  latest  CBO 
estimates,  the  conference  agreement 
as  passed  by  the  House  on  December 
19.  1985,  saves  $17.6  billion  over  3 
years.  The  amended  conference  agree- 
ment increases  the  amount  of  deficit 
reduction  to  $18.1  billion.  Fiscal  1987 
savings  amount  to  $6.4  billion.  These 
savings  are  needed  to  help  us  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman  target  of  $144  billion 
for  fiscal  1987. 

As  you  all  know,  we  were  unable  to 
enact  H.R.  3128  prior  to  adjourning  in 
December  because  of  a  disagreement 
concerning  superfund.  Since  then,  we 
have  worked  vigorously  to  revive  the 
bill.  In  response  to  a  recent  offer  by 
the  other  body,  we  have  reluctantly 
made  a  limited  number  of  concessions. 
Specifically,  we  have  deleted  several 
provisions  which  would  have  provided 
modest,  yet  needed,  Increases  in  bene- 


fit protections  at  low  cost  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  provisions  that  were 
changed  to  accommodate  the  adminis- 
tration were,  first,  reducing  the  rate  of 
increase  for  hospitals  from  1  percent 
to  0.5  percent;  second,  eliminating  the 
expansion  of  the  occupational  therapy 
benefit  and  the  vision  care  benefit; 
third,  eliminating  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  durable  medical  equipment  re- 
imbursement, home  health  reimburse- 
ment limits;  and  the  expansion  of 
Medicare  appeals. 

Despite  these  changes.  H.R.  3128 
still  contains  a  number  of  important 
provisions  which  are  necessary  to  the 
Medicare  Program  and  which  result  In 
substantial  savings.  These  include:  A 
half-percent  increase  in  hospital  pay- 
ments: a  slower  transition  to  national 
payment  rates  for  hospitals;  special 
payments  for  hospitals  treating  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  low-income  pa- 
tients; a  3-year  phaseout  of  the  guar- 
anteed return  on  equity  payments  for 
for-profit  hospitals;  a  prohibition 
against  the  "dumping"  of  hospital 
emergency  patients;  an  extension  of 
the  Medicare  physician  fee  freeze  on 
nonparticipating  physicians  through 
December  31  with  an  increase  of  about 
4.15  percent  in  payments  to  physicians 
agreeing  to  participate  during  1986; 
and  an  extension  of  Medicare  coverage 
to  newly  hired  State  and  local  employ- 
ees, effective  April  1.  1986. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  3128.  as  amended, 
represents  a  responsible  effort  by  the 
Congress  to  Improve  the  Medicare 
Program  and  obtain  substantial  budg- 
etary savings.  If  we  do  not  enact  H.R. 
3128  at  this  time,  important  Medicare 
provisions  will  expire. 

In  the  public  assistance  area,  the 
amendment  makes  two  changes  to  the 
conference  agreement  on  AFDC  and 
Medicaid  quality  control.  The  morato- 
rium on  fiscal  sanctions  In  the  Medic- 
aid Program  is  deleted;  emd  a  clarify- 
ing amendment  with  regard  to  the 
Medicaid  moratorium  provisions  of  the 
1984  Deficit  Reduction  Act  is  deleted. 
The  amendment  retains  the  morato- 
rium with  regard  to  AFDC  fiscal  sanc- 
tions. It  also  retains  the  provision  In 
the  conference  agreement  mandating 
the  AFDC  Unemployed  Parent  Pro- 
gram. 

The  conference  report  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment  reauthorize  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  programs 
for  6  years,  until  September  30,  1991. 
retroactively  from  December  19.  The 
amendment  deletes  from  the  confer- 
ence report  program  changes  which 
were  most  objectionable  to  the  admin- 
istration, but  it  retains  the  provisions 
In  the  conference  report  which  would 
Improve  program  administration. 

The  Superfund  provisions  contained 
in  the  Senate  amendment,  which  we  in 
the  House  and  the  administration  ob- 
jected to.  have  been  deleted.  As  you 
know,  these  Superfund  provisions  are 


being  considered  in  a  separate  confer- 
ence. 

In  addition,  the  effective  date  of  the 
increased  Black  Lung  Trust  Fund  coal 
excise  tax  is  postponed  from  January 
1  to  April  1.  1986.  The  new  tax  on 
smokeless  tobacco  would  be  Imposed 
on  July  1  rather  than  April  1.  1986. 
Both  these  changes  merely  make  the 
taxes  prospective  and  allow  time  for 
the  effected  Industries  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  prepare  for  these 
tax  changes.  Other  changes  in  the  tax 
area  are  merely  technical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
of  the  changes  contained  In  the 
amendment  to  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  3128.  However,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  them  in  order  to  get  this  very 
important  legislation  enacted  into  law. 

I  find  it  very  distressing  to  begin 
working  on  next  year's  budget  resolu- 
tion, when  we  have  yet  to  finish  our 
work  on  last  year's  budget.  If  we  do 
not  enact  the  bill  before  us  today— last 
year's  reconciliation  legislation— we 
will  lose  $6.7  billion  in  savings  for 
fiscal  1987  and  upward  of  $20  billion 
over  the  next  3  years.  This  includes  $6 
billion  in  revenues,  which  will  reduce 
the  deficit  if  enacted  as  part  of  this 
bill.  If  not,  they  are  very  likely  to  be 
used  in  future  bills  to  pay  for  revenue 
losers  or  new  expenditures. 

In  addition  to  the  lost  savings,  fail- 
ure to  enact  this  bill  will  result  in  seri- 
ous disruptions  in  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  and  Medicare  Pro- 
grams. Frankly.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  fall  to  pass  H.R.  3128  and  expect 
our  constituents  to  believe  that  we  are 
serious  about  reducing  the  Federal 
deficit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us  today. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  MooRK]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  you  to  vote  for  this 
measure  before  us  today.  I  realize  it  is 
unusual.  I  realize  the  administration  Is 
opposed  to  it.  and  I  realize  It  is  an  un- 
usual procedure.  But  I  really  believe 
very  sincerely  that  unusual  actions  are 
now  In  fact  called  for.  We  have  been 
fighting  over  this  reconciliation  meas- 
ure now  for  a  long  time.  It  has  been 
before  the  House  two  or  three  times 
and  been  passed  two  or  three  times. 
And  we  have  yet  to  settle  anything. 
Nothing  has  finally  been  resolved. 

There  is  something  very  Important 
In  here.  There  are  a  number  of  things 
very  Important  In  here.  But  there  is 
one  very  obviously  Important  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  States  who  have  been 
promised  fair  treatment  now  for  a 
number  of  years  since  1978  and  have 
not  received  it.  A  reconciliation  bill 
would  finally  settle  the  Issue  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  offshore  revenues  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  those  States 
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that  are  producing  oil  off  their  bor- 
ders. 

The  States  are  entitled  to  this 
money.  Nobody  has  ever  said  they 
were  not.  Everybody  agrees  the  SUtes 
involved  are  entitled  to  some  money. 
The  question  has  been:  How  much? 

This  finally  settles  that.  It  could  not 
come  at  a  better  time.  Those  SUtes 
are  deeply  involved  now  in  deficits  like 
they  have  never  seen  before  because 
of  the  falling  price  of  oil.  The  Stete  I 
am  privileged  to  be  from  and  repre- 
sent, Louisiana,  now  is  second  in  the 
Nation  in  unemployment.  And  we  are 
afraid  we  are  going  to  overtake  West 
Virginia  and  become  first  because  of 
this  particular  problem. 

Oil  prices  were  supposed  to  oe.  by 
our  best  planners  and  guessers.  $40  a 
barrel  as  we  are  here  today.  It  is  $12  a 
barrel  and  stiU  falling.  It  is  expected 
to  be  maybe  $9  a  barrel  by  this 
summer. 

Now  that  is  good  for  the  economy.  I 
do  not  object  to  that;  but  it  is  awfully 
tough  on  those  SUtes  that  are  produc- 
ing it.  People  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness; unemployment  is  going  up  very 
high  because  you  do  not  produce  oil 
for  that  price.  You  cannot  and  make 
money.  It  is  very  damaging  to  the 
SUtes  who  are  receiving  large  reve- 
nues and  taxes  and  bonuses  and  royal- 
ties and  rents  such  as  a  SUte  like 
mine;  suddenly  they  are  finding  the 
bottom  is  falling  out  of  their  revenue 
base.  The  money  is  not  there  to  nin 
the  SUte. 

So  the  first  reason  I  would  ask  you 
to  vote  for  this  is  because  the  SUtes 
are  due  it  and  have  been  since  1978 
and  they  need  it. 

The  second  reason  I  give  you  for 
supporting  it  is  because  the  SUtes 
have  been  promised  this  money  since 
1978  when  this  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation saying  those  SUtes  would  get  "a 
fair  and  equiUble  share."  They  have 
never  gotten  1  penny  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  never  agree  on 
what  was  fair  auid  equiUble  to  the 
SUtes  concerned. 

D  1125 
That  in  itself  is  unfair  and  inequiU- 

ble. 

We  have  had  commitments  made  by 
two  administrations.  Republican  and 
Democrat,  that  of  President  Carter 
and  that  of  President  Reagan,  saying 
we  are  going  to  settle  this  issue,  we  are 
going  to  get  you  your  money.  But,  in 
fact,  it  never  came.  We  have  gone 
through  negotiations  with  both  ad- 
ministrations. We  have  yet  to  settle 

the  issue.  .    ..„«.». 

This  legislation  will  settle  it.  That  is 
the  second  reason. 

The  third  and  final  one  is  the  fact 
that  this  controversy  affects  the  entire 
country,  not  just  those  SUtes.  It 
ought  to  be  settled. 

The  money  that  goes  to  the  Federal 
Government,   and  it  gets  the  lion's 
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share  of  the  money.  Is  tied  up  in  the 
same  procedures  as  the  SUtes  not 
being  able  to  get  theirs.  It  is  all  put 
aside  in  a  special  escrow  account,  and 
there  the  money  sits.  The  Federal 
Government  cannot  get  its  and  the 
State  governments  cannot  get  theirs. 

This  legislation  would  settle  that  so 
the  SUtes  will  finally  get  theirs,  but 
the  Federal  Government  would  also 
get  its.  at  least  $4  billion  by  some  ac- 
counts, that  would  go  to  reduce  the 
deficit  without  having  to  raise  Uxes  or 
cut  spending.  We  need  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation to  do  that. 

So.  my  colleagues.  I  ask  you  very  sm- 
cerely.  over  the  objections  of  the  ad- 
ministration-and  I  support  it.  as  you 
well  know— over  the  objections  you 
might  have  of  this  unusual  procedure, 
to  let  us  finally  get  down  to  business. 
Let  us  finally  settle  the  issue.  Let  us  fi- 
nally get  it  done.  Let  us  finally  pay  to 
the  SUtes  what  they  deserve.  Let  us 
get  the  money  going  to  the  Federal 
Government  that  it  cannot  use.  Let  us 
get  this  issue  off  the  Uble  where  it 
has  been  festering  now  since  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  an  aye  vote  for 

this  rule.  ,     .  ,j 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Petri]. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  resolution. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  oppose 
this  poor  pale  remnant  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  that  has  struggled  to  the  floor 
today,  gasping  for  breath.  It  harbors  a 
number  of  odious  provisions  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  budget  reconcilia- 
tion and  everything  to  do  with  finding 
a  nice  safe  place  to  hide  from  exces- 
sive scrutiny  and  the  possibility  of  a 
separate  vote.  I  suspect  it  is  the  propo- 
nents of  these  various  evils  who  have 
resurrected  this  blU  from  the  dead,  not 
some  high-minded  concern  about  the 
deficit.  If  this  bill  Uves.  we  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  correct  its  mistakes.  If  this 
bill  meets  its  just  reward,  its  good  fea- 
tures surely  will  find  new  life  in  other 
legislation,   including   budget   legisla- 
tion, this  year. 

One  of  the  odious  provisions  of  this 
bill  is  a  national  mandatory  drinking 
age  of  21.  which  tramples  even  further 
into  the  dust  the  beleaguered  concepts 
of  Federalism  and  SUtes  rights  on 
which  our  Nation  was  founded.  Some 
of  our  SUte  governments,  in  their 
wisdom,  have  decided  that  some  other 
minimum  drinking  age  best  fits  their 
particular  circumstances.  Some  argue 
in  all  sincerity  that  in  their  cases  a  dif- 
ferent standard  saves  the  most  lives. 

Who  are  we  in  Congress  to  decide 
that  they  are  wrong;  that  a  single  na- 
tional standard  must  necessarily  be 
the  best  for  everyone  on  an  issue  of 
this  type?  We  should  leave  this  to  the 
SUtes  to  decide  for  themselves. 

An  even  more  odious  feature  of  this 
bill  is  its  billion  dollar  bailout  for  the 
tobacco  growing  industry.  Let  me  ex- 


plain this.  After  a  hard  fight  over 
repeal  of  the  tobacco  program  in  1981. 
its  proponents  promised  to  reform  it 
so  that  it  operated  from  then  on  at  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayers.  The  result  was 
the  No  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Act  of  1982. 
Opponents  of  the  program  have 
argued  that  that  law  failed  to  cover 
large  parts  of  the  programs  costs,  and 
that  tobacco  farmers  and  our  Nation 
would  have  been  far  better  off  without 
any  program  at  all,  but  those  points 
are  not  at  issue  here  today. 

We  also  pointed  out  over  the  years 
that  the  assessments  on  farmers  under 
the  no  net  cost  law  were  too  small  to 
cover  even  the  officially  recognized 
costs  that  were  being  run  up. 

But  always  when  we  complained,  we 
were  solemnly  assured  that  the  pro- 
gram operates  at  no  net  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  and  that  the  requirements 
of  the  1982  law  would  be  met.  Time 
and  again,  we  have  heard  the  same  re- 
frain: No  net  cost;  no  net  cost.  Today 
we  are  simply  asking  the  program's 
proponents  to  make  good  on  that 
promise.  We  are  saying.  "You  made 
your  bed;  now  lie  in  it." 

But  a  funny  thing  has  happened. 
Tobacco  proponents  now  realize  that 
assessments  were  too  small;  that  there 
are  huge  impending  official  losses;  and 
that  covering  them  under  the  current 
law  will  require  much  larger  assess- 
ments  that   will   drastically   cut   the 
profits  of  absentee  landlord  allotment 
owners.  And  now  that  the  no-net-cost 
promise  has  become  most  inconven- 
ient, they  would  rather  forget  about  it. 
So  they  have  come  up  with  the  bailout 
proposal  in  this  bill.  Under  it.  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers  would  take  over  from 
tobacco  growers  responsibility  for  up 
to  a  billion  dollars  of  impending  losses. 
There  are  two  main  devices  for  ac- 
complishing    this.     First.     Uxpayers 
would  directly  take  over  all  losses  on 
the     weather-damaged     1983     hurley 
crop.  These  losses  alone  are  estimated 
at  $400  million  or  more. 

Second.  Uxpayers  would  take  over 
losses  on  the  rest  of  the  no-net-cost 
crops  indirectly,  through  one  giant 
package  deal  with  the  big  cigarette 
companies.  The  companies  would  buy 
all  the  Government  tobacco  in  storage, 
paying  way  too  much  for  the  no-net- 
cost  tobacco  and  way  too  little  for  the 
pre-no-net-cost  tobacco,  for  which  the 
taxpayers  are  still  responsible  under 
current  law.  In  this  way.  from  $300  to 
$600  million  of  additional  losses  will  be 
shifted  from  the  growers'  tobacco  onto 
the  taxpayers'  tobacco. 

I  have  to  admire  the  cleverness  of 
this  scheme,  but  I  don't  have  to  stand 
still  for  it. 

Now  I  know  CBO  gives  savings  num- 
bers for  these  tobacco  provisions,  but 
CBO  staff  admitted  to  my  office  that 
they  have  no  expertise  in  tobacco.  The 
numbers  came  from  the  people  who 
run  the  tobacco  program,  and  they  are 


totally  misleading.  They  assume  the 
tobacco  in  storage  can't  be  sold  with- 
out these  provisions,  which  is  clearly 
false,  and  they  ignore  the  effect  of  in- 
tercrop price  jiggering  on  future  liabil- 
ities of  the  growers  for  assessments. 

There  are  other  reasons  to  oppose 
this  bailout.  For  example,  it  raises 
grave  antitrust  questions,  it  hands 
over  to  the  cigarette  companies  effec- 
tive control  of  the  whole  tobacco-grow- 
ing industry,  and  it  will  cause  contin- 
ued shrinkage  of  that  industry  in 
favor  of  foreign  tobacco  in  the  years 
to  come.  To  his  credit,  the  distin- 
guished House  Tobacco  Subcommittee 
chairman  recognized  some  of  these 
problems  in  publicly  opposing  this 
plan  all  last  year. 

But  I  believe  it  is  the  cost  issue  that 
should  concern  us  most.  How  can  we 
sUrt  out  the  year  of  Gramm-Rudman 
by  handing  over  a  cool  billion  dollars 
to  tobacco  interests?  How  can  we  pos- 
sible face  all  the  people  whose  pro- 
grams will  be  cut  if  we  do  this  deed?  I 
ask  all  my  colleagues,  please  take  a 
stand  for  fiscal  sanity  and  oppose  this 
biU. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitley). 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  re- 
marks by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, who  just  spoke.  I  would  point  out 
several  things. 

First  of  all.  what  we  are  seeking  to 
do  in  tobacco  is  what  they  probably 
ought  to  do  in  the  commodity  that  the 
gentleman  is  very  interested  in,  dairy 
products.  The  Federal  Government 
has  loaned  billions  of  dollars  for  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  dairy  products  that 
have  sat  in  commodity  stocks,  and 
they  have  either  rotted  in  many  cases 
and  have  become  completely  worth- 
less, or  they  have  been  literally  given 
away. 

What  we  proposed  to  do  In  the  to- 
bacco amendments  that  the  gentleman 
opposes  is  to  Uke  pre- 1982  tobacco 
stocks  and  sell  them  for  the  highest 
dollar  we  can  get  from  them.  It  Is  not 
a  giveaway;  it  is  salvaging  the  best  we 
can. 

The  gentleman  also  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  beginning  in  1982.  we  made  a 
commitment  to  make  this  a  no-net- 
cost  program.  That  is  right;  we  have. 
We  continue  to  do  that.  These  amend- 
ments refine  the  no-net-cost  portion  of 
it.  and  that  tobacco  that  will  be  sold  at 
less  than  what  sUbilization  has  in  it  is 
the  pre-1982  tobacco. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Tennessee  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  this  is 
the  most  unusual  and  extraordinary 


procedure  that  we  are  following.  I  am 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Most  of  these 
items,  or  all  of  them,  are  Involved  in 
this  procedure  that  we  are  following 
today  involves  our  committee.  It  was 
not  mentioned  to  me.  I  was  not  con- 
sulted. 

There  are  many  things  that  have 
not  been  mentioned  here  today  that 
many  of  you  who  come  from  large 
cities,  you  are  going  to  hear  again 
from  your  municipal  employees  who 
are  going  to  be  blanketed  under  Medi- 
care without  having  proper  hearings. 
They  have  been  unable  to  express 
themselves  as  to  whether  they  want 
Medicare  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  that  con- 
cerns me  greatly,  of  course,  is  vision 
care,  which  has  been  taken  out  entire- 
ly, which  deals  with  optometrlsU. 
Many,  many  communities  in  my 
SUte— I  live  In  a  large  city— many 
communities  do  not  have  ophthalmol- 
ogists. They  have  only  the  optom- 
etrists, who  provide  good  service.  I 
think  my  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee  would  agree 
that  that  is  a  good  provision.  Appar- 
ently some  deal  was  cut  with  someone 
in  the  Senate  to  strike  that  provision. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  who 
serves  ex  officio  on  our  Subcommittee 
on  Health  shares  the  concern  with  me 
for  the  vision  care  provision  that  was 
dropped  and  other  excellent  provi- 
sions, such  as  that  for  occupational 
therapists. 

Often  in  the  spirit  of  compromise, 
good  programs  get  Jettisoned.  I  assure 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  committee  that  that  was  In  a  con- 
cession to  the  other  body,  and  I  also 
would  like  to  give  the  gentleman  my 
assurance  that  this  Chair  will  attempt 
to  revisit  those  issues  and  reenact  that 
legislation  in  this  year.  I  share  the 
gentleman's  concern  for  the  vision 
care  and  other  good  provisions,  and 
the  gentleman  has  been  a  leader  in 
that  area.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  that  Is  not  a 
provision  that  will  be  dropped  from 
the  agenda  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  Interest. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

D  113S 

So  with  this  procedure.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  must  strongly  oppose  portions  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  our 
minority  leader. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rec- 
onciliation bin  Is  but  a  small  piece  to  a 
very  large  puzzle. 

Reconciliation  cannot  stand  alone.  It 
must  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
the  fiscal  1987  budget-further  seques- 
tration, rescissions  and  deferrals,  the 
constitutional  challenges  to  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  deferral  procedures,  sup- 
plemental appropriation!.  Just  for 
openers. 

Where  does  reconciliation  fit  In? 

We  don't  know.  We're  not  sure. 

We  have  no  plan  for  dealing  with 
these  Issues.  We  have  no  tlmeUbles, 
no  goals,  no  objectives.  We  don't  have 
any  common  baselines,  or  economic 
projections.  We  have  no  task  forces, 
and  too  few  efforu  to  bring  the  two 
bodies  together  at  the  negotiating 
Uble. 

This  exercise  we  are  going  through 
Is  unprecedented.  It  poses  unprece- 
dented obstacles,  not  the  least  of 
which  are  two  court  cases  raising  ques- 
tions about  the  constitutionality  of 
what  we  are  doing.  If  you  take  the  po- 
litical equation  out  of  the  proceu. 
there  are  enough  problems  here  to 
turn  this  into  a  national  flacal  fiasco. 
When  you  add  some  rather  Intense 
partisan  campaign  politics  to  this 
process,  such  as  field  hearings  on  the 
President's  budget  and  inventive  new 
budget  baselines,  then  the  prospecu 
for  our  success  become  extremely  lim- 
ited. 

What  are  our  goals?  More  impor- 
tantly, what  are  the  goals  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  like  us  to  achieve? 

I  think  the  American  people  want  us 
to  balance  the  budget.  I  really  believe 
they  want  that  goal  accomplished,  and 
soon.  I  also  believe  they  want  the 
budget  balanced  gradually,  and  with- 
out causing  harm  to  the  economic 
growth  and  sUbillty  this  country  is  en- 
Joying.  They  believe  the  two  are  per- 
fectly consistent  objectives. 

The  American  people  are  not  going 
to  concern  themselves  so  much  with 
how  we  get  the  Job  done,  they  just 
want  It  done,  and  they  want  us  to  co- 
operate with  each  other  In  the  proc- 
ess. 

That  leaves  It  up  to  us  to  be  big  boys 
and  girls  and  work  this  thing  out  In  a 
manner  that  produces  some  resulU  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

We're  not  doing  that  now.  We  don't 
have  our  eyes  on  the  budget.  We  have 
them  on  the  ballot  box  in  November. 
We're  suffering  from  political  paraly- 
sis around  here.  No  one  can  move  a 
muscle  or  utter  a  word  that  doesn't 
have  some  campaign  value. 

I  don't  think  the  American  people 
are  going  to  want  to  sit  through  elec- 
tion-year follies  starring  their  own 
public  servants. 

We  may  never  be  able  to  fully  ex- 
plain to  them  the  sly  little  tricks  being 
played  on  the  baseline  or  the  separate 
consideration     of     the     President's 
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budget,  but  they'll  know  full  well  that 
we  are  not  working  together  and  we 
are  not  getting  the  deficit  reduced. 

This  reconciliation  bill  is  a  good  rep- 
resenUtion  of  our  failure.  Reconcilia- 
tion should  have  been  completed  last 
year,  not  3  months  into  this  year  and 
we  should  have  had  the  statesmanship 
to  work  out  a  compromise.  We  did  not. 
All  sides  are  at  fault. 

We  must  not  let  the  same  occur  on 
each  step  through  this  fiscal  maze  we 
have  to  get  through  in  the  next  7 
months.  We  must  not  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  down  like  we  did  last  year, 
and  the  year  before  that,  and  the  year 
before  that.  .  ,  ^ 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 

W  AXM  AN  1 . 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in  strong  support  o«  the 

rule. 

I  do  so  despite  rny  great  disappointment  at 
the  loss  of  some  important  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  Program  reforms. 

At  the  insistence  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
amendment  strikes  out  a  number  of  important 
provisions  that  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
House-Senate  conferees  just  last  Decerriber 

Medicare  coverage  for  vision  care  services 
provided  by  optometnsts; 

Expanded  Medicare  coverage  for  occupa- 
tional ttierapy  services; 

Improved  appeal  rights  for  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries whose  claims  for  payrDent  under  part  B 
have  been  erroneously  denied, 

Medicaid  coverage  for  home-based  respira- 
tory care  services  for  ventilator-dependent 
children  and  others;  and 

Four  MedicakJ  home  and  community-based 
services  demonstrations,  including  one  focus- 
sing on  the  special  needs  of  Alzheimer's  pa- 
tients. 

These  provisions  are  needed;  they  repre- 
sent sound  health  policy;  and  they  are  k>w- 
cost.  Just  2V2  months  ago,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  these  provisions:  In  fact,  both  Medicaid  pro- 
visions are  o.iginally  Senate  proposals 

I  regret  that  we  no  ksnger  have  agreement 
on  ttiese  items. 

But  it  is  dear  tliat  we  do  not  and  I  believe 
we  ought  to  salvage  what  is  left  of  this  legisla- 
tion, for  much  good  policy  remains. 

First  and  foreoyjst,  this  bill,  as  revised, 
woukj  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by  about  $3.8 
billion  next  year,  and  by  S1 1 .7  billion  over  the 
fiscal  year  1986  through  fiscal  year  1988 
period. 

t»4ow,  $3.8  billion  is  not  an  enormous 
amount  of  savings.  But  as  those  of  you  who 
have  stnjggled  to  find  responsible  savings 
well  know,  it  is  hardly  trivial.  In  fact,  it  repre- 
sents more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount  of 
savings  we  need  in  order  to  reach  the 
GramnvRudman  target  of  $144  billion  next 

year. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  let  this  opportu- 
nity go  by. 

Second,  the  bill  as  amended  retains  some 
badly  needed  improvements  in  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs: 


HospiUls  participating  in  Medicare  wouW 
not  longer  be  allowed  to  "dump "  emergency 
patients  who  lack  insurance  coverage. 

Hospitals  serving  disproportionate  numbers 
of  low-income  patients  would  receive  an  ad- 
justment in  their  Medicare  payments  to  ac- 
count for  ttieir  higher  costs. 

Medicare  payment  for  the  direct  costs  of 
medical  education  would  be  restructured  to 
make  them  more  cost  effective  and  to  pro- 
mote primary  care  training. 

The  Medicare  physician  fee  freeze  woukJ  be 
revised  to  exempt  participating  physicians. 

A  physician  payment  review  commission 
would  be  established  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  improvements  in  Medicare  payment 

mettKxJs. 

The  peer  review  organizations  would  be  au- 
thorized to  require  second  opinions  prior  to 
Medicare  payment  for  certain  elective  surgical 
procedures. 

Pregnant  women  in  two-parent  working  poor 
families  would  be  eligible  for  Medicaid  cover- 
age for  prenatal  and  maternity  care. 

States  would  be  able  to  oHer  hospice  serv- 
ices to  their  terminally  ill  poor. 

States  would  have  greater  flexibility  in  pro- 
viding Medicaid  home  and  community-based 
services  to  their  elderly  and  disabled  poor 
who  wouW  otherwise  be  placed  in  nursing 

homes: 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  one  of 
those  rare  marriages  of  budgetary  savings  and 
good  health  policy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  rule. 

I  want  to  note,  for  the  benefit  of  those  wtro 
will  implement  and  interpret  this  legislation, 
the  purpose  of  one  of  the  changes  made  by 
the  amendment  provided  for  under  this  mie. 
The  amendment  revises  the  effective  date  of 
the  clarifk^ation  contained  in  section  9517(c) 
of    the    conference    agreement    relating    to 
health   insuring   organizations    [HIO's]   under 
MedicakJ.  Under  the  amendment,  the  clanfica- 
tion  applies  to  entities  that  first  become  oper- 
ational on  or  after  January  1,  1986,  with  the 
folkjwing  exception.  In  the  case  of  HIO's  that 
first  become  opefational  on  or  after  January  1 , 
1986,  but  for  which  implementing  waivers  had 
been  granted  by  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  under  section  1915(b)  of  the 
Social  Secunty  Act  prior  to  that  date,  all  of  the 
regulatory  requirements  set  forth  in  section 
I903(m)  of  the  act  apply,  other  than  those  at 
clauses   1903(m)(2)(A)(11)   (limiting  the  per- 
centage of  public  prepakj  patients  to  75)  and 
1903(m)(2)(A)(vi)    (relating    to    disenrollment 
without  cause  upon  one  month  notrce).  The 
nonapplicability  of  these  two  requirements  ex- 
tends only  during  the  period  for  which  the  re- 
lated 1915(b)  waiver  granted  prior  to  January 
1,  1986,  is  effective.  It  is  the  understanding  of 
ttie  House  conferees  that  the  exception  cre- 
ated by  this  amendment  applies  only  to  the 
foltowing  HIO's;  HealthPASS  in  Philadelphia, 
PA;  Kitsap  Physician  Sen/ice  Sound  Care  Plan 
in  Kitsap,  Mason,  and  Jefferson  Counties,  WA; 
and  the  Organized  Health  System,  San  Mateo 
County.  CA. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Pease]  . 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
urge  passage  of  this  resolution  because 


contained  in  the  reconciliation  bill  is  a 
6-year  extension  of  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Program.  That  is  one 
of  the  programs  that  died  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  when  we  failed  to  pass  a  recon- 
ciliation bill.  Thousands  of  American 
workers  who  are  eligible  have  been 
unable  to  collect  their  benefits  in  the 
last  2Vi  months  and  are  waiting  des- 
perately for  us  to  act. 

The  provisions  in  this  reconciliation 
package  for  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance are  excellent  provisions.  It  is  ret- 
roactive back  to  December  19.  It  de- 
letes a  couple  of  provisions  which  were 
especially  burdensome  and  loathsome 
to  the  administration,  and  yet  it  also 
contains  some  provisions  not  costly.  I 
might  add.  which  will  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  TAA  Program. 

It  also  links  participation  in  TRA 
weekly  benefits  to  participation  in  job 
search  and  job  club  activities  which  I 
think  will  be  satisfying  to  a  lot  of  our 
Members. 

And.   finally,   it   is  consistent   with 
Gramm-Rudman.  It  would  apply  the 
4.3-percent  cut  effective  March  1. 
I  urge  passage. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Huckaby]. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed in  the  minority  leader's  state- 
ment. He  seemed  not  to  be  supporting 
this  reconciliation  bill  as  such.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  we  should  have  passed  it 
last  year,  but  I  think  to  pass  it  now  is 
much  better  than  not  to  pass  it  at  all 
because  it  conUins  some  $7  billion,  ap- 
proximately, for  deficit  reduction  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  Pour  billion  dollars  of 
that  is  a  result  of  legislation  that  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Breaux]  and  I  introduced 
several  months  ago  involving  the  OCS 
offshore  oil  and  gas  settlement. 

The  States,  the  coastal  States,  will 
only  receive  27  percent  instead  of  50 
percent  of  these  revenues.  Hence,  $4 
billion  will  be  freed  up  from  escrow 
and  go  into  reducing  the  Federal  defi- 
cit next  year.  In  addition  to  that, 
much  needed  fimds  to  the  coastal 
SUtes  and  funds  which  could  not 
come  at  a  better  time  due  to  the  rapid 
falling  price  of  oil. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  DiNGELL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  that  would  be  adopted 
upon  the  passage  of  this  rule  contains 
a  technical  correction  of  section  4016 
of  the  reconciliation  bill,  concerning 
the  liability  of  Amtrak  for  labor  pro- 
tection payments.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  adopt  a  provision  that  would 
make  it  clear,  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  Amtrak  em- 
ployees for  labor  protection  payments. 
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that  "discontinuance"  does  not  include 
a  frequency  reduction  or  seasonal  sus- 
pension of  service  the  effect  of  which 
is  a  temporary  suspension  of  service, 
unless  such  frequency  reduction  or 
seasonal  suspension  reduced  service 
below  three  round  trips  per  week  on  a 
route. 

Through  a  mistake  in  the  drafting 
process,  section  4016  and  the  confer- 
ence report  were  altered  and  have  a 
different  meaning  than  that  intended 
by  the  conferees.  This  technical  cor- 
rection restores  the  legislative  lan- 
guage necessary  to  reflect  the  confer- 
ees' original  intent  and  objective, 
which  I  have  just  described.  The 
amending  language  will  permit 
Amtrak  to  make  either  a  frequency  re- 
duction or  a  seasonal  suspension  the 
effect  of  which  is  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  service  without  incurring  labor 
protection  costs,  unless  in  either  case 
the  three-round-trip-per-week  crite- 
rion is  breached. 

This  technical  correction  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority staffs  in  both  bodies  and  has 
been  reviewed  by  representatives  of 
Amtrak  and  labor,  who  have  agreed 
that  the  language  accurately  reflects 
the  conferees'  intent.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Daub], 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
commend  my  colleagues  for  their  dili- 
gent and  patient  efforts  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  House  floor. 

Certainly,  there  are  many  provisions 
of  this  compromise  measure  that  deem 
special  merit.  Specifically,  I  would 
note  that  the  conference  agreement 
remedies  several  provisions  with  which 
I  had  earlier  voiced  concern: 

The  contentious  Superfund  provi- 
sions have  been  removed  and  are  now 
being  dealt  with  in  a  separate  confer- 
ence. 

The  specific  earmarking  of  1  cent  of 
the  16  cent  cigarette  Ux— a  process 
that  I  strongly  oppose— has  been 
dropped. 

The  proposed  salary  increase  for 
Members  of  Congress  has  been  elimi- 
nated. 

The  provisions  authorizing  a  new 
State  teenage-pregnancy  block  grant 
for  APDC  recipients  have  been 
dropped. 

Most  especially,  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  numerous  improvements 
were  made  in  the  Medicare  provisions 
of  H.R.  3128.  The  agreement  includes 
an  increase  in  Medicare  payments  to 
hospitals— and  while  we  were  not  able 
to  achieve  as  much  of  an  increase  as 
we  may  have  originally  sought,  I  want 
to  commend  the  conferees  on  recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  some  increase. 

The  agreement  would  also  apply  the 
revised  hospital  area  wtige  index  pro- 
spectively to  hospitals,  for  discharges 


occurring  after  May  1,  1988.  As  the 
original  House  sponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  one  provision  to  countless  hospi- 
tals. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  Medicare 
provisions.  I  commend  the  conferees 
on  the  compromise  reached  on  the 
transition  to  national  DRO  payment 
rates:  The  legislation  would  continue 
the  transition  at  a  rate  of  55  percent 
Federal  specific/45  percent  hospital 
specific. 

Again.  I  commend  the  efforts  for 
this  series  of  achievements  on  budget 
reconciliation.  Nonetheless.  I  do  have 
reservations  that  this  legislation  does 
not  adequately  address  our  structural 
deficit  problem.  The  large  deficits  we 
face  are  certainly  not  the  result  of  the 
American  people  not  being  taxed 
enough.  These  deficits  are  the  result 
of  Government  spending  too  much 
money. 

Thus,  my  concern  with  respect  to 
this  legislation  is  that  half  of  the  defi- 
cit reduction  Included  In  the  bill  comes 
from  Increased  revenues.  Reconcilia- 
tion should  reduce  the  deficit  by  cut- 
ting spending  exclusively.  Although  I 
support  many  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion, I  sincerely  regret  that  It  does  not 
fully  address— and  even  exacerbates— 
our  structural  deficit  problem. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  House  has  gone 
the  extra  mile  In  trying  to  get  this  def- 
icit reduction  package  enacted.  Chair- 
man Gray's  amendment  represents  a 
delicate  balance  between  protecting 
those  agreements  reached  In  confer- 
ence that  are  of  greatest  Importance 
to  the  House  while  moving  in  other 
areas  in  an  effort  to  reach  accord  with 
the  Senate  and  the  White  House. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
House  is  standing  firm  with  regard  to 
the  AFDC  Unemployed  Parent  Pro- 
gram. In  half  the  States.  APDC  bene- 
fits are  paid  only  to  families  in  which 
the  primary  wage  earner  is  atwent 
from  the  home.  This  misguided  policy 
encourages  family  breakup.  In  the 
conference  agreement,  we  abolish  this 
antlfamily  policy  by  mandating  that 
all  States  provide  assistance  to  needy 
two-parent  families. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  shocked 
that  OMB  continues  to  opj>ose  man- 
dating the  Unemployed  Parent  Pro- 
gram. I  suggest  that  the  director  of 
OMB  start  reading  the  President's 
speeches.  The  President  has  repeated- 
ly stressed  his  profamily  agenda  and 
alluded  to  welfare  policies  that  en- 
courage the  breakup  of  the  family.  De- 
nying AFDC  benefits  to  two-parent 
families  is  the  single,  most  notorious 
antlfamily  welfare  policy.  The  House 
wants  to  abolish  this  policy.  If  the 


President  means  what  he  says,  he 
wants  to  abolish  this  policy.  It  is  time 
that  the  President's  sUf  f  got  the  mes- 
sage. I  never  thought  I  would  find 
myself  saying  this,  but  on  this  issue, 
they  should  let  Reagan  be  Reagan. 
This  Is  a  profamily  amendment. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RahallI. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3128,  the  Deficit  Reduction 
AmendmenU.  Of  critical  Importance 
to  me,  and  to  other  coal  State  Repre- 
sentatives, Is  the  retention  In  this  leg- 
islation of  the  provision  relating  to  the 
Black  Lung  Program  as  It  was  Included 
In  the  conference  agreement  on  the 
budget  reconciliation  bill  that  was  con- 
sidered on  the  House  floor  late  last 
year. 

Under  the  black  lung  provision 
before  us  today,  we  have  managed  to 
insure  the  future  solvency  of  the 
Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund 
without  incurring  the  disastrous  effect 
on  coalfield  employment  and  coal  mar- 
kets that  would  have  resulted  under 
the  Reagan  administration's  proposed 
50-percent  Increase  in  the  current 
black  lung  excise  tax  assessed  on  coal. 
In  fact,  adoption  of  the  administra- 
tion proposal  would  have  further  ag- 
gravated the  Indebtendness  of  the 
trust  fund,  and  as  such,  jeopardized 
paymenU  to  black  lung  beneficiaries 
by  burdening  the  coal  industry  with 
such  a  level  of  excessive  taxation  that 
would  surely  have  resulted  in  mine 
closings,  and  subsequently,  fewer  pay- 
ments Into  the  trust  fund. 

Under  current  law,  a  temporary 
excise  tax  on  coal  production  of  the 
lesser  of  $1  per  ton  for  underground- 
mined  coal  and  50  cents  per  ton  for 
surface-mined  coal,  or  4  percent  of  the 
price  for  which  the  coal  Is  sold.  Is  de- 
posited into  the  Black  Lung  Disability 
Trust  Fund  in  support  of  payments  to 
beneficiaries  who  suffer  from  the  crip- 
pling effects  of  black  lung  disease. 

This  level  of  taxation  was  Imposed  In 
1982  as  a  temporary  Increase  from  the 
original  levels  of  the  lesser  of  50  cents 
per  ton  for  underground-mined  coal 
and  25  cents  per  ton  for  surface-mined 
coal,  or  2  percent  of  the  selling  price 
for  which  the  coal  is  sold.  In  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  deficit  in  the  tr;ist  fund; 
a  deficit  created  primarily  due  to  In- 
terest charges  assessed  on  trust  fund 
borrowing  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Under  current  law.  the  excise  tax  im- 
posed in  1982  would  revert  to  prior 
year  leveLi  after  January  1,  1996.  or  on 
January  1  as  of  which  all  principal  and 
Interest  owed  the  Treasury  by  the 
trust  fund  have  been  paid. 

Unfortunately,  the  temporary  In- 
crease in  the  excise  tax  Imposed  In 
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1982  has  failed  to  dramatically  reduce 
the  indebtedness  of  the  Black  Lung 
Disability  Trust  Fund,  primarily  be- 
cause of  skyrocketing  interest  charges 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

For  this  reason,  and  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  trust  fund  solvent,  the  coal 
industry— in  the  form  of  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Operators  Association  and 
coal  labor  in  the  form  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America— proposed  a 
compromise  to  the  administration  po- 
sition that  the  coal  excise  tax  be  in- 
creased by  50  percent.  This  compro- 
mise has  been  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ees. 

Under  the  black  lung  provision  in 
the  conference  agreement,  the  black 
lung  coal  excise  tax  would  be  in- 
creased by  10  percent,  to  the  lesser  of 
$1.10  per  ton  for  underground  mined 
coal  and  55  cents  per  ton  for  surface 
mined  coal,  or  4.4  percent  of  the  sales 
price,  through  December  31,  1995.  In 
addition,  the  provision  provides  for  a 
one-time,  5-year  forgiveness  of  the  cur- 
rent interest  payments  on  the  cumula- 
tive indebtedness  of  the  trust  fund.  It 
is  also  my  understanding  that  the  exis- 
ing  termination  for  this  excise  tax  in- 
crease is  retained  under  the  provision 
in  the  conference  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  administra- 
tion proposal,  disaster  would  have  oc- 
curred in  the  coalfields  of  this  Nation. 
Many  smaller  coal  mines  would  have 
closed  due  to  their  inability  to  pay 
such  an  exorbitant  tax  and  we  would 
have  witness  3d  increased  levels  of  un- 
employment among  the  coal  labor 
work  force.  That  disaster  has  been 
averted  primarily  due  to  the  persistent 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  compromise 
provision  of  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. Sam  Gibbons,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Daw  Rostenkowski.  These  two  gentle- 
men have  shown  they  care  deeply  for 
the  well-being  of  the  American  coal 
miner  and  all  of  us  who  share  this  sen- 
timent owe  them  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts   [Mr. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  fiscal  year 
1986  reconciliation  legislation  before 
us  today.  This  bill,  crafted  in  a  spirit 
of  compromise,  retains  important  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  3128.  reconciliation  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  House  during 
last  session.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  it  includes  the  provision  of  H.R. 
3128  that  only  newly-hired  employees 
be  required  to  pay  a  Medicare  payroll 
tox.  I  first  proposed  that  provision 
many  months  ago  when  reconciliation 
was  first  considered  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Health  Subcommittee.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  provision  remains  a 
part  of  the  House  bill,  and  I  commend 
my  colleagues  who  have  sat  on  the 
conference  committee  for  their  perse- 
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verance  in  adhering  to  the  House  posi- 
tion on  this  issue. 

The  question  of  mandatory  Medi- 
care coverage  for  State  and  local  em- 
ployees is  of  particular  Importance  in 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts.  Virtu- 
ally none  of  Massachusetts'  300.000 
State  and  local  employees  are  current- 
ly paying  into  the  Medicare  system. 
Because  they  were  originally  denied 
coverage  by  the  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  systems,  public  employees 
have  developed  health  and  retirement 
programs  that  are  comparable,  and 
often  superior  to.  Medicare  coverage. 
They  neither  want  nor  need  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Medicare  system.  Mandato- 
ry coverage  for  all  State  and  local  em- 
ployees, moreover,  would  cost  State 
and  local  governments  in  Massachu- 
setts $18  million  in  1986,  and  $75  mil- 
lion in  1987.  It  is  a  cost  they  simply 
cannot  absorb  all  at  once. 

Massachusetts  is  not  the  only  State 
that  would  be  severely  affected  by 
mandatory  universal  coverage;  nearly 
every  teacher,  firefighter,  and  police 
officer  in  the  country  would  be  affect- 
ed. Every  one  of  them  would  face  a  tax 
increase  in  the  form  of  the  1.45  per- 
cent Medicare  payroll  tax  on  their 
earnings.  With  these  public  servants 
under  siege  now  more  than  ever, 
facing  the  uncertainty  of  how  Gramm- 
Rudman  cuts  will  affect  them,  a  tax 
increase  is  not  only  unfair,  it  sends  the 
wrong  message.  It  sends  the  message 
that  public  employees  will  continue  to 
unduly  bear  the  brunt  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion efforts.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a 
course  Congress  should  take. 

Requiring  that  only  newly  hired 
State  and  local  employees  be  required 
to  pay  into  Medicare  is  a  workable, 
gradual  transition  to  the  new  system. 
It  is  a  reasonable  way  for  State  and 
local  governments,  and  their  employ- 
ees, to  adjust  to  the  new  system  with- 
out major  disruption.  It  is  the  only 
fair  way  to  integrate  State  and  local 
employees  into  Medicare,  and  to  avoid 
fiscal  crisis  in  States  like  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  conferees  deserve  the  congratu- 
lations for  their  dedication  to  making 
the  budget  process  work  during  ex- 
tremely difficult  negotiations.  I  urge  a 
vote  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Livingston]. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
rule  primarily  because  of  the  provi- 
sions reflecting  the  disposition  of  reve- 
nues under  section  8(g)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  This  dis- 
position of  funds  is  long  overdue.  It 
was  mandated  originally  by  the  1978 
act  and  has  been  pending  all  this  time. 
It  is  an  equitable  distribution. 

Frankly,  it  is.  at  a  minimum,  very 
fair,  because  western  lands  currently 
provide  for  a  sharing  of  revenues  from 


onshore  development  of  Federal  lands 
on  a  50-50  basis  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government. 
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In  this  instance,  despite  all  the 
impact  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  and  its  adjoining  coastal  States, 
these  States  under  this  agreement  will 
only  get  27  percent  of  the  revenues 
produced  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

So  it  is  a  compromise,  and  I  do 
indeed  support  it,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  rule  allowing  for  House  to 
amend  H.R.  3128.  the  omnibus  recon- 
ciliation bill,  and  send  it  back  to  the 
Senate  with  these  amendments. 

I  am  supporting  this  rule  because  it  wilt  es- 
sentially protect  the  budget  savings  provisions 
reported  by  both  the  Interior  and  Merchant 
Manne  and  Fisheries  Committees  dealing  with 
the  disposition  of  revenues  under  section  8(g) 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  8(g) 
revenues  are  those  derived  from  Federal  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  leases  within  3  miles  of 
State  boundaries. 

In  meeting  the  reconciliation  savings  re- 
quired under  this  year's  budget  resolution, 
both  the  Interior  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committees  have  finally  and  equita- 
bly resolved  how  the  Federal  Government  and 
7  coastal  States  should  share  the  $6.1  to  $7.9 
billion  in  estimated  8(g)  revenues. 

Some  Members  will  criticize  the  distribution 
formula  in  this  bill  as  a  tiailout  and  Federal 
windfall  for  only  seven  coastal  States,  but  I 
would  make  the  following  points  in  reply: 

Over  the  years  billions  in  revenues  have 
been  collected  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  oil,  gas.  and  other  mineral  development 
on  Federal  onshore  lands.  This  onshore  min- 
eral development  occurs  primarily  in  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  where  over  90  percent 
of  our  Federal  lands  exist.  These  Westerii 
States  have  always  split  the  billions  and  bil- 
lions in  revenues  from  onshore  development 
with  the  Federal  Government  on  a  50-50 
basis. 

Yet,  the  Federal-State  split  for  the  offshore 
revenues  provided  in  this  reconciliation  pack- 
age will  be  73  percent  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  only  27  percent  for  the  States. 

This  73  percent  Federal  share  means  over 
$4.3  billion  in  immediate  revenues  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  billkjns  more  in  the  outyears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distribution  formula  in  this 
latest  amendment  to  H.R.  3128  is  the  only  eq- 
uitable formula  that  addresses  coastal  State 
concerns  regarding  the  existing  8(g)  escrow 
account,  future  8(g)  revenues,  royalty  pay- 
ments, and  the  recoupment  of  8(g)  revenues 
collected  since  1978  that  were  not  placed  in 
escrow. 

The  27  percent  State  share  of  all  these  8(g) 
revenues  are  desperately  needed  by  my  State 
of  Louisiana  where  unemployment  rates  are 
still  well  above  the  national  average  and 
where  the  environmental  impacts  from  intense 
offshore  development  have  never  been  ade- 
quately addressed. 

By  approving  the  8(g)  revenue  distritxjtion 
formula  in  this  rule  and  reconciliation  package, 
the  Federal  Government  gets  the  best  deal 


and  we  have  for  the  first  time  our  best  chance 
to  resolve  a  complex  Federal-State  dispute 
that  began  in  the  Carter  administratiori  and 
that  has  been  debated  in  the  Interior  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fishenes  Committees  since 
1977. 

And  so  it  is  thtat  for  the  most  part,  I  support 
the  rules. 

But  I  do  have  reservations  about  this  pack- 
age. 

One  reservation  stems  from  section 
19  of  this  compromise,  which  effec- 
tively gives  the  States  a  veto  over  OCS 
leasing  decisions.  That  concerns  me 
greatly. 

A  Governor  could  accept  the  reve- 
nues from  existing  production  under 
this  compromise  and  yet  still  put  a 
moratorium  on  all  future  production 
on  his  State's  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  That  should  give  us  great  cause 
for  concern,  and  we  should  look  at  this 
provision  carefully  before  It  goes  to 
the  President  for  his  signature. 

Finally.  I  have  to  say  that  I  have 
grave  concern  about  the  provision  in 
the  reconciliation  bill  which  effective- 
ly coerces  the  States  into  changing 
their  legal  drinking  age  to  21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  much  as  all  of  us 
want  to  end  the  horrors  of  drunk  driv- 
ing, it  is  wrong  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  coerce  the  States  into 
changing  their  legal  drinking  age  to 
21.  But  that  is  exactly  what  this  con- 
ference report  does,  out  of  the  noblest 
of  intentions,  by  permanently  cutting 
necessary  highway  funds  to  those 
States  that  fail  to  comply  with  Wash- 
ington's mandate. 

I  have  lost  members  of  my  own 
family  to  alcohol  related  highway  acci- 
dents, and  I  fully  understand  the  grief 
of  those  who  have  lost  loved  ones  to 
drunk  drivers,  but  this  Is  not  the  way 
to  attack  a  serious  problem.  The  ends 
do  not  justify  the  means  and  burying 
this  provision  In  the  reconciliation  bill 
Is  no  way  to  legislate. 

The  legal  drinking  age  should  be  left 
to  State  legislatures,  whose  members 
know  the  local  demographics,  customs 
and  mores  better  than  anyone  at  the 
Federal  level.  The  great  problems  as- 
sociated with  drunk  driving  defy  uni- 
form classification  by  the  National 
Government.  Statistics  are  legion  and 
we  could  quote  them  all  night,  but  the 
fact  Is  that  some  SUtes  have  voluntar- 
ily raised  their  drinking  age  only  to 
see  an  increase  in  per  capita  alcohol 
related  deaths.  Thus,  an  approach 
that  succeeds  In  New  Jersey  may  not 
succeed  In  Louisiana  because  the  two 
States  are  different  In  many  vlUl  re- 
spects. 

Recently,  two  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  professors  conducted  a 
study  of  15  SUtes  where  the  minimum 
drinking  age  was  raised  to  21.  In  only  2 
of  15  States  was  there  a  reduction  In 
the  percentage  of  18-to-20-y ear-old 
deaths.  In  fact,  In  many  of  the  15 
States,  18-to-20-year-olds  accounted 
for  a   higher  percentage   of   deaths 


after  the  minimum  age  was  raised.  Yet 
proponents  of  raising  the  drinking  age 
argue  that  the  18-to-20  age  group 
causes  an  excessive  proportion  of  alco- 
hol-related accidents.  What  they  do 
not  tell  you  Is  that  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Administration 
found  that  drivers  in  this  age  group 
actually  cause  fewer  alcohol-related 
fatalities  than  those  In  the  21 -to- 24 
age  group.  Moreover,  a  nationwide 
study  In  January  of  1984  Indicated 
that  37-year-olds  are  the  most  likely 
age  group  to  be  Involved  In  an  alcohol- 
related  accident. 

Clearly,  it  is  individuals,  not  age 
groups,  which  are  the  drunk  driving 
killers  on  our  roads.  It  Is  these  guilty 
Individuals,  not  their  innocent  peers, 
who  should  be  made  to  pay  for  their 
irresponsible  actions.  I  would  like  to 
see  tougher  laws  being  Imposed  on 
DWI  offenders  In  every  SUte.  In  par- 
ticular, more  licenses  should  be  sus- 
pended, longer  jail  sentences  should  be 
imposed  on  repeat  offenders,  and  Im- 
prisonment should  be  mandatory  for 
any  drunk  driver  who  injures  or  kills 
another  human  being.  In  addition,  the 
State  should  upgrade  their  education- 
al programs  to  warn  youths  of  the 
dangers  of  driving  under  the  Influence 
of  alcohol. 

Unfortunately.  In  1984  Congress 
hastily  passed  legislation  that  cut  off  a 
portion  of  State  highway  funds,  for  a 
2-year  trial  period,  wherever  the 
drinking  age  was  not  raised  to  the  age 
of  21.  I  strongly  opposed  this  legisla- 
tion, and  have  Introduced  a  bill  In  the 
99th  Congress  to  repeal  It.  But.  now 
we  learn  that  a  provision  has  been  In- 
serted Into  the  reconciliation  bill  to 
make  this  Interference  with  States' 
rights  permanent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  simply  raising  the 
drinking  age  will  not  stop  drunk  driv- 
ing. One  way  or  another  the  drunks 
will  still  be  out  on  the  road,  but  mil- 
lions of  law-abiding  young  men  and 
women  will  have  a  right  taken  from 
them  unfairly.  I  would  hope  this  pro- 
vision will  be  deleted  before  the  Presi- 
dent signs  the  reconciliation  package. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
DcRRicK]  has  9  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Quillih]  haa  7  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Brxaux]. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  amazing 
that  we  hear  veto  talk  about  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  only  bring  to  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  that  the  legislation  has 
already  Indeed  passed  the  House  on 
one  occasion;  it  has  passed  the  other 
body  on  a  separate  occasion.  The  bill 
that  we  have  before  us  today  is  essen- 


tially the  same  bill  that  has  passed  the 
House  and  the  Senate  once  before. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  major  objec- 
tions that  were  brought  up  when  we 
debated  this  bill  In  the  House  are  not 
In  this  bill  any  more.  All  references  to 
the  Superfund  broad-based  tax.  which 
I  supported,  are  not  In  this  legislation 
anymore.  We  have  taken  out  the  es- 
sential, objectionable  features  that 
were  debated  on  the  House  floor  when 
we  had  this  bill  before  us  last  time. 

The  fact  that  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  through  OMB  U 
threatening  a  veto  of  this  bill  is  abso- 
lutely unbelleveable  In  my  opinion. 
With  regard  to  the  offshore  oil  and 
gas  settlement  that  is  objected  to  by 
OMB,  we  have  compromised  this  legis- 
lation. We  have  given  up  every  time 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  do  that.  We 
have  given  up  almost  80  percent  of  the 
amount  of  funds  that  OMB  said  were 
too  much  to  go  to  the  coastal  States. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  funds  we  have 
already  compromised,  and  yet  OMB 
says  we  want  to  whittle  you  down  just 
a  little  bit  further;  we  want  to  bring 
you  to  your  knees  until  you  finally 
have  to  say  uncle  and  give  up  In  order 
to  get  OMB's  approval. 

I  would  simply  say  that  the  law  re- 
quires a  fair  and  equitable  settlement 
for  the  coasUl  States.  Giving  up  80 
percent  of  what  the  original  House- 
and  Senate-passed  bill  included  I  think 
Is  a  fair  and  an  equitable  compromise, 
and  any  threat  by  OMB  at  this  late 
date  to  say  if  you  do  not  go  all  the 
way.  If  you  do  not  give  us  110  percent 
of  what  we  demand,  we  are  going  to 
threaten  a  veto  of  this  legislation.  It  is 
not  In  keeping  with  good,  sound  Gov- 
ernment policy.  It  Is  breaking  faith 
with  all  of  the  coastal  States  who  get 
half  of  what  the  interior  States  get 
from  oil  and  gas  production. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  RoocRS]. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  resolution.  I  had  not  Intended 
to  speak,  but  since  our  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri)  had  made  the 
statement  regarding  tobacco.  I  felt  It 
necessary  to  respond. 

This  bill  and  Its  provisions  relating 
to  tobacco  Is  good  for  the  budget  be- 
cause it  will  save  $235  million  in  out- 
lays between  fiscal  1986  and  1988  and 
that  is  sUted  In  a  letter  and  Its  com- 
pendium from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  I  will  be  happy  to  show 
that  to  you  if  you  desire.  So  that  la  the 
result  of  lower  price  supports. 

This  resolution  is  good  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  because  It  is  the  best 
alternative  for  the  taxpayers  in  rela- 
tion to  tobacco.  If  this  bill  does  not 
pass,  these  current  problems  which  we 
are  In  now  will  continue.  Declining 
competitiveness  of  American  tobacco; 
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climbing  no-net  cost  fees  which  will 
eventually  destroy  this  program. 

If  that  happened,  tobacco  farmers 
would  forfeit  the  tobacco  currently 
used  as  collateral  for  their  nonre- 
course loans.  The  Government  would 
then  be  left  with  at  least  the  1.2  bil- 
lion pounds  of  tobacco  worth  about 
S2.7  billion  now  under  loan.  USDA 
would  be  forced  to  sell  this  tobacco  at 
reduced  fire  sale  prices  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  American  taxpayer. 

So  it  is  less  expensive  to  pass  this 
bill  than  to  not  pass  it.  PinaUy.  it  is 
good  for  American  agriculture.  Lower 
prices  will  make  American  tobacco 
more  competitive  in  the  world  market, 
improving  our  balance  of  trade.  The 
bill  requires  the  cigarette  manufactur- 
ers to  share  in  the  financial  risk  of 
growing  tobacco.  Today,  growers 
shoulder  the  entire  risk. 

This  bill  helps  to  maintain  the  fi- 
nancial stability  in  the  tobacco  belt 
covering  some  21  States,  and  will  pre- 
vent further  stress  on  the  Farm  Credit 
System. 

In  sum.  let  me  say  this  These  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  in  relation  to  tobacco 
are  good  for  the  budget,  they  are  good 
for  the  American  Uxpayer,  and  they 
are  finally  good  for  the  American  agri- 
culture movement. 

Mr  DERRICK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  ne  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  3128.  Title 
XI  contains  provisions  urgently 
needed  to  put  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  [PBGC],  the 
agency  which  insures  that  workers  get 
their  private  pensions  when  their  com- 
panies are  in  financial  difficulty,  back 
on  a  sound  financial  footing.  The  bill 
would  strengthen  the  PBGC  plan  ter- 
mination insurance  program  in  two 
significant  ways.  First,  the  premium 
that  single-employer  plans  pay  the 
PBGC  is  raised  from  $2.60  per  year 
per  plan  participant  to  $8.50.  effective 
January  1.  1986.  Second,  the  single- 
employer  program  is  restructured  to 
limit  access  to  PBGC  assistance  only 
to  those  cases  in  which  worker's  pen- 
sions are  jeopardized  because  their 
employers  are  in  genuine  financial  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  termination  insurance  program 
is  administered  by  a  self-financing  gov- 
ernment corporation,  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation.  The 
PBGC  was  created  in  1S74  to  assure 
that  pension  benefits  earned  by  work- 
ers would  be  paid  even  if  the  employer 
terminated  the  plan  in  an  underfund- 
ed condition.  The  program  covers 
about  30  million  retired  and  working 
Americans  and  is  financed  solely  by 
premiums  paid  by  covered  plans  and 
by  liability  paid  to  the  PBGC  by  em- 
ployers that  terminate  underfunded 
plans. 


One  of  the  important  provisions  of 
the    bill    improves    the    chances    for 
PBGC  to  recover  on   its  claims   for 
waived      contributions      and      other 
amounts  not  paid  due  to  the  granting 
of  waivers  of  ERISA's  minimum  fund- 
ing requirements  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  require 
security  for  the  waived  amounts  under 
certain  circiunstances.  Under  current 
law,  minimum  funding  requirements 
under  both  title  I  of  ERISA  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  may  be  waived 
if  business  hardship  is  demonstrated. 
Neither  current  law  nor  these  amend- 
ments affect  any  contractual  obliga- 
tion an  employer  might  have  to  make 
required  contributions  to  a  plan.  Thus 
a  recent  case,   VAW  versus  Keystone 
Consolidated  Industries.  Inc.  (No.  84- 
1722,  Feb.  3,  1986).  in  which  the  sev- 
enth circuit  overturned  enforcement 
of  an  aribtrator's  award  requiring  an 
employer  to  make  annual  plan  contri- 
butions in  accordance  with  its  contrac- 
tual obligation  under  a  pension  agree- 
ment, even  though  it  had  obtained  a 
waiver  of  the  minimum  funding  re- 
quirement under  section  303  of  ERISA 
and  section  412  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  does  not  accurately  reflect 
current  law. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  an  ex- 
plicit provision  requiring  that  PBGC 
not  proceed  with  a  plan  termination  if 
the    termination    would    violate    the 
terms  and  conditions  of  an  existing 
collective  bargaining  agreement.  The 
enactment  of  this  provision  is  in  no 
way  meant  to  diminish  the  already 
clear  meaning  of  section  404(a)(1)(d) 
of  Employee  Retirement  Income  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1974  [ERISA]  which  ex- 
pressly   requires    that    a    fiduciary's 
duties  be  discharged   "in   accordance 
with  the  documents  and  instruments 
governing  the  plan  •  •  '. "  Rather,  this 
provision  is  an  endorsement  of  judicial 
decisions  such  as  Terones  versus  Pacif- 
ic States  Steel  Corp..  526  F.  Supp.  1350 
(N.D.  Calif.  1981).  holding  that  a  com- 
pany cannot  unilaterally  terminate  a 
collectively    bargained   pension    plan, 
when  such  termination  is  in  violation 
of  the  terms  of  any  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties. 

Finally,  the  bill  does  not  make  any 
substantive  changes  in  the  law  affect- 
ing an  employer's  ability  to  recover 
excess  asset  once  all  liabilities  to  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries  under  sec- 
tion 4044  of  ERISA  are  satisfied.  We 
expect  that  the  issue  of  reversions  will 
be  separately  considered  at  a  later 
date.  In  connection  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tion's oversight  activity  in  this  area,  it 
has  come  to  our  attention  that  some 
participants  are  not  receiving  the  full 
value  of  their  accrued  benefits  even  if 
there  are  excess  assets.  This  occurs 
when  participants,  who  are  entitled  to 
an  annuity  at  an  age  earlier  than  the 
normal  retirement  age.  elect  to  take  a 


lump  sum  instead  of  the  annuity  bene- 
fit. Under  PBGC's  practice  and  its  reg- 
ulations, the  value  of  the  lump  stun  is 
the  present  value  of  the  normal  form 
of  benefit  payable  at  normal  retire- 
ment age.  See  29  CFR  2619.26(b)(1). 
The  effect  of  this  practice  is  to  deprive 
the  participant  electing  a  lump  sum  of 
the  value  of  the  aimuity  between  the 
entitlement  date  and  the  normal  re- 
tirement date.  It  has  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  the  reversion 
at  the  expense  of  the  participant. 
ERISA  does  not.  and  never  did,  au- 
thorize such  a  practice  or  regulation, 
either  as  applied  to  excess  asset  cases 
or  other  cases.  I  certainly  expect  that 
PBGC  will  immediately  take  appropri- 
ate steps  to  clarify  this  issue  and  con- 
form its  practice  and  regulations  to 
the  law  and  the  original  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  bill  the 
conferees  adopted  is  similar  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
provisions  contained  in  title  III  of 
H.R.  3500,  for  purposes  of  determining 
congressional  intent  in  adopting  those 
provisions,  the  most  authoritative 
source  of  legislative  history  on  the 
single-employer  termination  insurance 
reforms  can  be  found  in  the  report  on 
H.R.  3500,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1985,  H.  Rept.  99- 
300.  99th  Congress,  1st  session,  pp. 
278-320. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  been  working  for  over  4 
years  on  these  issues.  We  are  delighted 
that  the  conference  report  before  the 
House   today   contains   provisions   to 
strengthen  the  PBGC  Program  estab- 
lished under  title  IV  of  ERISA.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-Management    Relations,    espe- 
cially the  ranking  member.  Congress- 
woman    Marge    Rookema,    and    the 
members  of  the  full  committee,  espe- 
cially  Chairman   Augustus   Hawkins 
and    ranking    member    Congressman 
Jim  Jeffords,  for  their  tireless  efforts 
to  get  this  legislation  passed.  In  addi- 
tion, we  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
our  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  especially  Chairman 
Dan     Rostenkowski     and     ranking 
member  Congressman  John  Duncan, 
in  assuring  that  this  critical  worker 
protection  legislation  is  enacted.  Final- 
ly, I  want  to  thank  the  conferees  for 
their  diligent  work  in  producing  the 
bill  before  us  today.  We  are  most  ap- 
preciative of  the  cooperation  we  re- 
ceived from  our  House  colleagues,  as 
well   as   the   Senate   Committees   on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  Fi- 


nance. 

The  report  on  H.R.  3500  cited  above 
also  contains  the  committee's  views  on 
the  health  insurance  continuation  cov- 
erage provisions  found  in  title  X  of 
this  bill  before  us  today.  We  are 
pleased  that  the  conferees  have  in- 
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eluded  provisions  in  the  bill  that  re- 
quires group  health  plans  to  offer  a 
continuation  option  to  certain  groups 
of  qualified  beneficiaries,  including 
widows  and  dependent  children,  di- 
vorced spouses  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. Medicare  ineligible  spouses  and 
dependent  children,  the  unemployed— 
and  those  who  have  a  reduction  of 
hours  such  that  they  would  lose 
health  coverage— and  dependent  chil- 
dren who  no  longer  qualify  under  the 
plan.  We  are  pleased  that  the  confer- 
ees have  recognized  the  pressing  need 
for  those  groups  to  have  available  con- 
tinued access  to  affordable  medical 
care. 

I  urge  support  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor  of  this 
rule  and  in  favor  of  the  bill.  It  is 
timely,  and  it  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  3128  would  make  significant  reduc- 
tions in  spending  for  fiscal  year  1966.  We 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  produce  a  rec- 
onciliation bill  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  just 
let  this  bill  die.  This  bill  does  reduce  spending. 
It  may  not  go  as  far  as  we  would  have  liked, 
but  we  should  pass  it.  nevertheless. 

There  are  several  important  policy  adjust- 
ments and  corrections  in  this  bill  for  my  State. 
First,  it  finally  provides  a  fair  and  equitable 
resolution  to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  con- 
troversy. Under  the  bill,  73  percent  of  the  rev- 
enues from  offshore  oil  wells  would  flow  to 
ttie  Federal  Treasury.  This  would  reduce  tt)e 
deficit  by  $4  billion  immediately  and  by  mil- 
lions more  in  the  future. 

An  initial  payment  of  S456  million  would  be 
made  to  the  State  of  Texas.  In  the  future. 
Texas  and  other  States  would  receive  27  per- 
cent of  all  future  rents,  bonuses,  royalties,  and 
interest  This  is  fair  and  equitable.  The  Federal 
Government  is  simply  paying  the  State  of 
Texas  for  its  share  of  offshore  oil  revenues. 

Second,  passage  of  H.R.  3128  woukj  result 
in  additional  Federal  Medicaid  dollars  flowing 
to  Texas  in  recognition  of  the  State's  declining 
per  capita  irKome.  There  would  be  additional 
Medicaid  savings  for  the  State  as  a  result  of  a 
provision  rer>ewing  a  waiver  of  Medicaid  regu- 
latksns  that  has  allowed  Texas  to  care  for  the 
eldefty  in  their  homes  as  a  less  costly  alterna- 
tive to  nursing  home  care  in  cases  where 
more  intensive  medical  attention  is  needed. 

Third.  H.R.  3128  makes  important  changes 
in  the  Medicare  program  for  Texas.  For  ttie 
first  tifDe,  Medicare  would  make  additional 
payments  to  hospitals  serving  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  low-income  patients.  These  hos- 
pitals have  added  costs  because  low-income 
patients  are  generally  sicker  and  require  a 
higher  intensity  of  care  and  services.  This  ad- 
justment recognizes  these  added  costs  and 
attempts  to  adjust  Medicare's  payment  rates 
to  these  hospitals  accordingly.  This  is  a  very 
Important  provision  for  public  hospitals  in 
Texas  which  handle  the  bulk  of  indigent  care 
in  Texas. 


But  beyond  these  specific  proposals,  H.R. 
3126  reduces  the  deficit  and  that  is  what  we 
must  do  today  We  can  disagree  on  the  de- 
tails and  specifics,  but  the  bottom  line  is  that 
this  bill  reduces  the  deficit  We  should  pass 
this  bill  and  get  on  with  the  job  of  producing 
next  year's  budget. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  agreement  reached 
by  the  House  and  Senate  last  year  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  Instructed  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  report  changes  in 
laws  within  their  jurisdiction  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  by  $300  million  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $400  million  in  fiscal  year  1987 
and  $450  million  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
Our  committee  target  was  $1.15  billion 
for  the  3-year  period. 

Had  H.R.  3128  been  enacted  last 
year,  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs would  have  met  its  targets.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  [CBO).  had  title  XIX(19)  been 
enacted  by  January  1.  we  would  have 
exceeded  the  mandated  targets  by 
$142  million  In  budget  authority  and 
$127  million  In  outlays.  Our  own  com- 
mittee estimate— which  Includes  cost 
estimates  from  VA— was  about  $60  mil- 
lion higher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  savings  contained 
in  this  bin  for  function  700  are  real 
savings  and  I  am  hopeful  the  other 
body  will  accept  this  measure.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimate,  savings  for  function 
700— veterans'  benefits  and  services- 
will  total  almost  a  billion  dollars 
during  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year  and  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  It 
should  be  noted  however  that  over  3 
full  years,  the  savings  In  budget  au- 
thority would  total  $1.4  billion. 

Subtitle  A  of  this  title  would  reform 
and  Improve  eligibility  for  veterans 
health  care  In  VA  facilities.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  conference  agreement  on 
H.R.  3128  (H.  Rept.  99-453).  except 
that  certain  effective  dates  have  been 
revised  to  permit  the  orderly  transi- 
tion from  existing  law. 

The  savings  resulting  from  this  title 
would  be  achieved  mostly  through  rev- 
enues from  Insurance  companies  who 
are  Insurers  of  veterans.  Provisions 
contained  In  this  measure  would  also 
reform  and  Improve  eligibility  for  vet- 
erans' health  care  In  VA  facilities. 
Under  current  law  health  care  for  all 
veterans  is  discretionary.  If  a  bed  is 
not  available  on  a  given  day,  any  veter- 
an may  be  denied  needed  care.  Service- 
connected  veterans  are  not  usually 
turned  away  since  these  veterans  are 
given  priority  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. Under  our  health-care 
reform  package,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration would  be  required  to  provide 

hospital  care  to  certain  categories  of 


veterans  when  determined  by  the  ad- 
ministrator to  be  medically  necessary. 
Included  are:  Service-connected  veter- 
ans, former  POW's.  veterans  exposed 
to  certain  herbicides  and  ionizing  radi- 
ation. World  War  I  veterans,  veterans 
drawing  pension  from  the  VA,  any  vet- 
eran with  one  dependent  whose 
income  does  not  exceed  $18,000— or 
$15,000  for  a  single  veteran— with  an 
Increase  of  $1,000  for  each  additional 
dependent. 

These  veterans  would  be  entitled  to 
health  care.  The  other  body  proposed 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  entitle- 
ment to  only  two  categories  of  veter- 
ans. The  meaning  of  the  entitlement 
which  was  proposed  was  not  different' 
in  the  House  and  Senate  bills:  the  dif- 
ference was  "who  is  entitled".  The 
conference  report  generally  follows 
the  House  bill.  I  think  veterans  under- 
stand well  the  meaning  of  an  entitle- 
ment, and  this  bill  does  not  change 
that  meaning  at  all.  I  understand  that 
there  may  be  some  reservations  about 
this  concept  by  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  veterans  deserve  special 
health-care  benefits,  but  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  we  have  no  such 
reservations. 

Any  non-service-connected  veteran 
with  income  above  the  limits  men- 
tioned above  may  also  receive  care 
provided  space  and  resources  are  avail- 
able: those  whose  Income  exceeds 
$25.000— or  $20,000  for  a  single  veter- 
an-plus $1,000  for  each  additional  de- 
pendent, must  agree  to  msike  certain 
modest  payments  which  are  fully  ex- 
plained In  the  conference  report:  gen- 
erally, these  payments  are  less  than 
amounts  which  would  be  payable 
under  Medicare.  In  no  event  would  the 
veteran  be  required  to  pay  more  than 
$492  for  inpatient,  nursing  home,  or 
outpatient  care  for  90  days  of  care 
during  a  12-month  period. 

In  making  a  determination  whether 
the  veteran  would  be  required  to  pay 
the  deductible,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration would  be  required  to  use  the 
same  criteria  and  procedure  that  is 
now  used  in  determining  annual 
Income  and  net  worth  for  pension  pur- 
poses. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  recover  from 
health  insurers  the  reasonable  costs  of 
care  furnished  in  VA  facilities  to  in- 
sured veterans  who  have  non-service- 
connected  disabilities.  Most  of  the  sav- 
ings In  title  19  would  be  realized 
through  this  provision  of  the  bill. 
Most  health  Insurance  plans  and  con- 
tracts contain  exclusionary  clauses 
which  bar  reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  for  care  provided  in  Fed- 
eral health-care  facilities.  The  bill 
would  effectively  nullify  any  contract 
provision  agreed  to  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  measure  which 
seeks  to  bar  recovery  In  connection 
with  care  furnished  In  VA  facilities. 
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This  makes  the  VA  similar  to  private 
hospitals  for  insurance  purposes. 

Subtitle  B  of  this  title— former  sub- 
title C— would  establish  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  American  Indian  Veter- 
ans. In  addition  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  would  be  required  to 
conduct  an  epidemiological  study  of 
long-term  adverse  health  effects,  if 
any.  in  females  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  who 
were  exposed  to  herbicides  containing 
dioxin  during  such  service. 

The  reform  provisions  contained  in 
this  bill  are  fair  to  veterans.  It  is  easy 
to  administer.  It  sets  out  our  commit- 
ment to  take  care  of  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  and  the  non-service- 
cormected  veteran  most  in  need.  The 
committee  proposal  does  not  bar  any 
veteran  from  the  health  care  system 
and.  if  implemented,  will  force  the 
agency  to  better  plan  to  meet  the 
future  needs  of  our  Nations  veterans. 
Our  committee  has  met  its  targets 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  reconciliation  measure. 

The  former  subtitle  B  of  title  XIX 
would  have  provided  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  tCOLAl  of  3.1  percent  for 
veterans  receiving  compensation  for 
service  related  disabilities  and  for  eli- 
gible survivors  and  dependents  receiv- 
ing dependency  and  indemnity  [DICl 
benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. This  measure  was  considered 
separately  and  passed  last  December 
(H.R.  1538)  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  January  13.  1986  (Public  Law 
99-238).  Accordingly,  this  subtitle  has 
been  deleted  from  H.R.  3128. 

Mr.  Speaker,  veterans  will  be  affect- 
ed in  this  budget  crunch,  but  the 
House  Members  should  be  commended 
for  their  support  in  veterans  compen- 
sation, pensions,  medical  care,  and 
home  loans.  Veterans  have  real  friends 
in  the  House  Members. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  JETTORDSI. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  thi"'  '.ime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  proceeding  with 
an  explanation  of  the  ntent  behind 
the  ERISA  changes  contained  under 
this  legislation  I  would  like  to  make 
several  points  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  these  provisions. 

First,  the  ERISA  single  employer 
termination  insurance  revisions  in  title 
XI  are  the  product  of  nearly  5  years  of 
effort  by  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  to  fashion 
a  workable  compromise  acceptable  to 
the  administration  and  other  groups 
representing  retirees,  organized  labor, 
and  the  business  community.  That 
these  diverse  interests  have  now 
agreed  on  the  need  for  and  the  general 
parameters  of  the  reform  package 
means  that  a  balance  has  been  struck 
in  the  legislation  that  will  help  restore 
the  long-term  solvency  of  the  PBGC 
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while  maintaining  the  critical  support 
of  the  termination  insurance  program 
by  those  who  must  ultimately  pay  its 
costs.  Appropriate  credit  must  be 
given  to  my  chairman.  Gns  Hawkins, 
and  particularly  to  Marge  Roukema 
and  Bill  Clay,  the  ranking  member 
and  chairman,  respectively,  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management 
Relations  who  together  with  their 
other  subcommittee  members  worked 
so  diligently  to  carefuUy  craft  a 
reform  package  that  addresses  the 
complex  problems  in  an  effective 
mauiner. 

I  would  also  like  to  personally  thank 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Bill  Brock,  for 
his  extensive  efforts  to  educate  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  the 
urgent  need  to  put  into  place  the  new 
design  for  the  single  employer  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  there  should  be  no  mistak- 
ing   the    relevancy    that    the   ERISA 
changes  have  to  deficit  reduction.  The 
PBGC  single  employer  program  had  a 
$462  million  deficit  as  of  September 
30,  1984,  and  a  negative  cash  flow.  The 
deficit  has  continued  to  grow  to  about 
$1.3  billion  after  taking  into  account 
the  roughly  $600  million  unfunded  li- 
ability of  two  large  plans  that  were  re- 
cently terminated.  This  development 
has.  unfortunately  left  the  conferees 
with  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  the 
larger  premium  level  among  the  three 
committee  bills.  The  premium  increase 
to  $8.50  contained  in  title  XI  and  the 
reforms,    when    considered    together, 
are   estimated   by    the   Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  result  in  a  reduction 
in  Federal  outlays  of  about  $666  mil- 
lion over  the  next  3  fiscal  years— 1986- 
88 

Finally,  I  have  this  observation  to 
make  in  connection  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  X— continuation  coverage 
under   group   health   plans.   However 
meritorious   the   provisions   of   these 
amendments  may  be.  they  were  includ- 
ed by  each  of  the  four  committees 
without  the  benefit  of  hearings  or  the 
usual    perfecting    legislative    process 
which  has  proven  so  beneficial  to  im- 
proving  other    ERISA    legislation.    I 
would  encourage  each  of  the  three 
agencies    given    regulatory    authority 
under  the  conference  agreement  to  ex- 
ercise extreme  care  to  coordinate  and 
cooperate  fully  to  fashion  a  workable 
regulatory  structure  along  the  lines 
with  which  plan  sponsors  have  become 
accustomed  under  ERISA  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  confer- 
ees did  not  include  a  specific  provision 
preempting  State  law  in  connection 
with  the  federally  mandated  health 
care  continuation  coverage.  Instead 
the  conferees  decided  to  rely  on  the 
general  construct  of  Federal  law  under 
which  State  laws  will  be  preempted  if 
they  conflict  with  the  new  federally 
mandated  health  care  continuation 
coverage  provisions,  or  if  they  would 


otherwise  frustrate  the  operation  of 
these  provisions. 

In  order  to  bring  Federal  law  fuUy 
into  conformance  with  the  Federal 
policy  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  Medicaid  funds  may  not  be  used 
unless  Medicaid  is  the  payer  of  last 
resort,  title  IX  of  this  legislation  in- 
cludes an  exception  to  the  section  514 
ERISA  preemption  provision  to  allow 
State  law  to  apply  in  connection  with 
ERISA  covered  plans  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  effectuate  this  Federal 
policy. 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of 
the  agreement  reached  by  the  confer- 
ees in  connection  with  the  ERISA 
single  employer  termination  insurance 
changes. 

The  general  framework  sets  forth  re- 
quirements for  terminating  a  plan  and 
the  level  of  employer  liability. 

As  under  current  law,  an  employer 
may  stop  pension  accruals  at  any  time 
by  freezing  the  plan,  but  service  for 
vesting  purposes  must  continue  until 
plan  termination.  An  employer  would 
be  allowed  to  terminate  the  plan  if  one 
of  the  following  criteria  are  met: 

First,  standard  termination;  the  plan 
assets  must  be  sufficient  to  pay  all 
benefit  commitments.  Benefit  commit- 
ments would  include  all  nonforfeitable 
benefits,  plus  plant  shutdown  benefits 
and  Social  Security  supplements  to 
the  extent  participants  are  entitled  to 
such  benefits  on  the  date  of  termina- 
tion. Benefit  commitments  would  not 
include  death  benefits— other  than  a 
qualified  preretirement  survivor  annu- 
ity. 

Second,  distress  termination;  the  em- 
ployer must  meet  at  least  one  of  the 
following  standards  of  financial  dis- 
tress: 
Chapter  7  bankruptcy  liquidation; 
Chapter  11  bankruptcy  reorganiza- 
tion if  the  bankruptcy  judge  approves 
the  termination;  or 

PBGC  determines  that  either  the 
employer  is  unable  to  pay  debts  when 
due  and  unable  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness, or  pension  costs  have  become  un- 
reasonably burdensome  as  a  result  of  a 
declining  work  force. 

Following  a  distress  termination,  the 
employer  would  have  the  following  re- 
sponsibilities to  PBGC  and  the  partici- 
pants. 
With  respect  to  liability  to  PBGC: 
First,  as  under  current  law,  100  per- 
cent of  the  unfunded  guaranteed  bene- 
fits, limited  by  30  percent  of  the  em- 
ployer's net  worth,  is  payable  in  full 
on  plan  termination. 

Second,  if  30  percent  of  net  worth  is 
less  than  100  percent  of  the  under- 
funding,  the  remaining  underfunding, 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  total  under- 
funding,  will  be  paid  off  over  time. 
The  payment  schedule  will  be  worked 
out  by  the  PBGC  and  the  employer. 

Third,  there  is  a  limitation  on 
annual  payments;  in  any  year  in  which 
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the  employer  is  not  profitable,  the  em- 
ployer would  be  liable  for  50  percent 
of  the  annual  payment  due  under  the 
payment  schedule  negotiated  above. 
The  remainder  would  be  deferred  until 
the  next  year. 

With  respect  to  liability  to  partici- 
pants: 

First,  the  value  of  the  claim  general- 
ly is  75  percent  of  the  difference  be- 
tween vested  and  guaranteed  benefits; 
the  termination  trustee  will  work  out 
a  payment  schedule. 

Second,  there  is  a  cap  on  liability;  in 
no  case  could  the  total  liability  to  par- 
ticipants exceed  15  percent  of  the 
total  vested  benefits  under  the  plan. 

Third,  there  is  a  limitation  on 
annual  payments;  in  any  year  in  which 
the  employer  is  not  profitable,  the  em- 
ployer would  be  liable  for  25  percent 
of  the  annual  payment  due  under  the 
payment  schedule  negotiated  above. 
The  remainder  would  be  deferred,  on 
an  annual  basis,  until  the  PBGC's 
claim  is  extinguished. 

With  respect  to  Bankruptcy  Code 
issues;  there  are  no  amendments  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Code.  The  status  of 
the  PBGC's  30  percent  of  net  worth 
claim  will  remain  the  same  as  under 
current  law.  The  Senate  language  es- 
tablishing priority  for  PBGC's  addi- 
tional claims  is  dropped. 

With  respect  to  to  termination  pro- 
cedures: 

Advance  notice  Is  required;  60  days 
advance  notice  before  termination 
must  be  given  to  participants  and 
unions;  15  days  advance  notice  must 
be  given  before  freezing  accruals. 

Post  termination  audits  are  required; 
PBGC  must  annually  perform  an 
audit,  a  statistically  significant  selec- 
tion of  terminating  plans  to  determine 
whether  participants  and  beneficiaries 
have  received  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  For  each  plan  select- 
ed for  audit,  a  statistically  significant 
selection  of  participants  and  benefici- 
aries must  be  checked. 

Enforcement  authority;  private  ac- 
tions may  be  brought  by  participants, 
beneficiaries,  plan  administrators,  em- 
ployers, and  unions.  As  under  current 
law,  PBGC  may  also  sue. 

With  respect  to  funding  waivers;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized to  require  that  security  be  provid- 
ed as  a  condition  of  granting  a  waiver 
of  the  minimum  funding  standard.  In 
addition,  if  the  amount  of  the  out- 
standing waived  liability  is  greater 
than  $2  million,  the  Secretary  must 
notify  the  PBGC  and  consider  its  com- 
ments. PBGC  would  have  a  30-day 
comment  period. 

With  respect  to  evasion  of  liability; 
if  a  person  enters  Into  a  transaction,  a 
principal  purpose  of  which  Is  to  evade 
liability,  and  the  plan  terminates 
within  5  years  of  the  transaction. 
PBGC  may  assess  liability  against  that 
person  as  if  the  transaction  had  never 
occurred.  This  riile  would  apply  to 


transactions  after  January  1,  1986. 
The  final  language  clarifies  that  such 
a  person  would  not  include  a  financial 
institution  that  merely  lends  funds  in 
connection  with  such  a  transaction. 

With  respect  to  studies;  two  studies 
would  be  mandated. 

The  PBGC  would  be  required  to 
study  the  premium  structure— includ- 
ing the  possible  use  of  a  risk  and/or 
exposure-related  premium  structure— 
and  make  recommendations  for 
change,  if  necessary.  An  advisory 
group  appointed  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  House  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Senate  Committees  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  and  Finance  would 
analyze  and  critique  the  study.  The 
study  would  be  due  no  later  than  1 
year  from  enactment  and  the  advisory 
group's  repori  would  be  due  no  later 
than  6  months  after  the  PBGC  had 
completed  its  study. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  required  to  conduct  a  study 
of  terminations  of  overfunded  pension 
plans.  The  report,  together  with  any 
recommendations  for  statutory 
change,  must  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittees named  above. 

With  respect  to  premiums;  the  single 
employer  premium  is  Increased  from 
$2.60  to  $8.50  per  participant  per  year, 
effective  for  plan  years  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1986. 

With  respect  to  plan  assets;  transi- 
tional relief  is  provided  to  publicly 
held  real  estate  entities  by  assuring  an 
effective  date  for  final  regulations 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor  de- 
fining "plan  assets"  with  which  final 
regulations  are  promulgated. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  adopt  final  regulations  defining 
"plan  assets"  by  December  31.  1986. 

GAO  authority  to  examine  plan 
records;  pursuant  to  a  congressional 
request,  the  Comptroller  General 
would  be  authorized  to  examine  cer- 
tain plan  documents.  Any  information 
gathered  under  this  authority  would 
not  be  available  to  the  public. 

Notwithstanding  these  good  provi- 
sions. I  must  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  before  the 
House  to  make  my  colleagues  and  the 
young  people  of  this  country  aware  of 
the  attempt  that  is  being  made  here  to 
discriminate  against  a  small  segment 
of  our  population.  Hidden  away  in  the 
reconciliation  bill  is  section  4104, 
which  will  make  permanent  the  penal- 
ties imposed  on  those  States  which 
have  not  raised  their  drinking  age  to 
21. 

I  come  before  the  House,  as  I  did 
back  in  December,  to  protest  the 
manner  In  which  this  provision  has 
been  added  to  the  reconciliation  bill, 
and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  rule  and  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  Rules  Committee  for  a  rule 
which   will   allow   us  to  debate   the 


merits  of  the  national  minimum  drink- 
ing age. 

The  reason  why  I  continue  to  bring 
this  issue  before  the  House  is  that  we 
treated  our  young  people  in  the  same 
shabby  fashion  back  in  the  summer  of 
1984.  when  by  unanimous  consent  at  1 
a.m.  we  passed  the  national  minimum 
drinking  age  law.  Just  like  we  are 
about  to  do  now:  No  hearings,  no  com- 
mittee process,  no  meaningful  debate, 
and  no  vote.  And  I  am  not  willing  to 
sit  back  and  let  this  provision  be  snuck 
by  the  House  in  a  si^nilar  fashion,  es- 
pecially in  light  of  recent  studies 
which  suggest  that  raising  the  drink- 
ing age  may  actually  increase  alcohol 
related  traffic  fatalities  among  the  af- 
fected age  groups. 

The  national  minimum  drinking  age 
was  hailed  as  a  panacea  for  the  prob- 
lem of  drunk  driving.  However,  new 
studies  are  now  available  which  indi- 
cate that  this  legislation  may  have  the 
exact  opposite  effect.  A  study  by  Prof. 
Jack  DeSario  and  Frederic  Bolotin  of 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  of 
Cleveland  found  that  of  the  15  States 
that  raised  their  drinking  age  between 
1979  and  1983,  only  2  experienced  a 
subsequent  decline  in  the  percentage 
of  alcohol-related  traffic  fatalities 
among  the  affected  age  group.  And  in 
those  two  States,  tougher  punish- 
ments accompanied  the  Increase  In  the 
drinking  age. 

The  study  found  that  in  8  of  the  15 
States  which  increased  their  drinking 
age,  the  percentage  of  alcohol-related 
fatalities  in  the  affected  age  group  ac- 
tually rose.  If  the  goal  of  the  national 
minimum  drinking  age  is  to  reduce 
drunk  driving  deaths,  as  the  propo- 
nents have  stated  it  is,  then  I  would 
suggest  that  we  are  making  a  mistake. 
Raising  the  drinking  age  prevents 
young  adults  from  drinking  in  the  con- 
trolled atmosphere  of  a  bar  or  restau- 
rant and  forcing  them  into  their  cars. 
Particularly  in  rural  SUtes  like  Ver- 
mont, this  is  an  unwise  approach. 

Kansas  raised  its  drinking  age  to  21 
in  1985.  According  to  the  Kansas  Club 
and  Tavern  Association,  wholesale 
sales  to  bar  and  restaurants  decreased 
25  percent;  yet  sales  to  package  stores 
increased  30  percent.  This  suggests  to 
me  that  18-  to  20-year-olds  are  con- 
suming about  the  same  amount  of  al- 
cohol, but  they  are  doing  so  in  their 
cars,  in  their  dorm  rooms,  and  in  pri- 
vate homes.  In  these  settings  it  Is 
much  more  difficult  to  control  exces- 
sive drinking.  There  is  no  bartender  to 
shut  someone  off  if  they  have  had  too 
much  to  drink. 

Similar  studies  conducted  at  the 
Wharton  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Pensacola  Junior 
College  reach  the  same  conclusion. 
Raising  the  drinking  age  does  not 
reduce  alcohol-related  fatal  accidents. 
Back  in  1971,  after  prolonged  nation- 
al debate,  the  Congress  voted  to  lower 
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the  age  of  adulthood  to  18.  We  judged 
that  those  old  enough  to  die  for  our 
country  are  old  enough  for  all  rights, 
obligations,  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. 

But  last  year,  with  no  debate,  with- 
out even  a  vote,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved legislation  which  instructs  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to 
withhold  highway  trust  fund  money 
from  those  States  which  do  not  have  a 
21-year-old  drinking  age.  5  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1986  and  10  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  Now  we  will  be  asked 
to  approve,  again  with  no  debate,  an 
amendment  added  by  the  other  body 
to  the  reconciliation  bill  which  re- 
quires the  Transportation  Department 
to  withhold  10  percent  of  Federal 
~  funds  in  fiscal  years  1988  and  beyond. 
This  is  money  that  the  taxpayers  of 
these  States  have  paid  into  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  Yet  we  say,  "We  know 
whafs  best  for  your  State,  so  we're 
going  to  take  your  money  away  until 
you  do  what  we  say." 

In  taking  this  ill-conceived  action. 
Congress  is  led  to  believe  that  it  is  ad- 
dressing the  national  tragedy  of  drunk 
driving.  Is  it?  No.  because  drunk  driv- 
ing is  a  national  problem  which  cuts 
across  the  entire  age  spectrum. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  statistic  that 
18-  to  21-year-olds  make  up  9  percent 
of  the  country's  drinking  population, 
yet  they  are  involved  in  17  percent  of 
all  alcohol-related  accidents.  This 
figure  is  high,  but  what  of  the  remain- 
ing 83  percent  of  the  accidents? 

On  a  national  basis,  under  20-year- 
old  drivers  account  for  a  high  percent- 
age of  all  fatal  car  accidents,  alcohol 
related  or  not.  This  can  be  explained 
in  part  by  their  inexperience  and  pro- 
pensity to  drive  with  a  "heavy  foot." 
The  insurance  companies  certainly  see 
it  this  way  and  adjust  their  rates  ac- 
cordingly. I  know  this  for  a  fact— I  pay 
for  my  son's  car  insurance. 

When  looking  at  raising  the  drinking 
age  to  reduce  the  number  of  car  acci- 
dents involving  individuals  under  20.  I 
think  we  have  to  realize  that  this 
group,  historically,  are  problem  driv- 
ers. Data  for  all  fatal  car  accidents  in 
1970  show  that  drivers  less  than  20  ac- 
counted for  15  percent  of  all  accidents. 
This  is  of  course  prior  to  the  time  the 
drinking  age  was  generally  reduced  to 
18  across  the  country.  In  1983.  this 
group  still  accounted  for  15  percent  of 
all  fatal  accidents. 

A  few  other  statistics  of  interest  are 
worth  noting  at  this  time.  In  1983.  17- 
to  20-year-olds  were  involved  in  18.8 
percent  of  all  alcohol-related  fatal  ac- 
cidents. In  this  same  year.  21-  to  24- 
year-olds  accounted  for  22.2  percent  of 
these  accidents.  Figures  from  my  own 
State  of  Vermont  show  roughly  the 
same  relationship  with  17-  to  20-year- 
old  drivers  accounting  for  22  percent 
of  alcohol-related  fatal  accidents  and 
21-  to  24-year-olds  accounting  for  27 
percent.  If  the  answer  to  drunk  driv- 


ing is  raising  the  drinking  age. 
shouldn't  we  be  looking  at  raising  the 
age  to  24?  Or,  is  not  the  more  logical 
answer  to  direct  educational  and  other 
special  programs  toward  our  younger 
generation? 

I  am  concerned  because  this  national 
minimum  drinking  age  legislation  is  a 
phony  solution  to  a  very  real  problem. 
We  need  to  find  real  solutions  to  this 
national  problem,  not  raise  the  drink- 
ing age  and  pat  ourselves  on  the  back. 
Many  States  are  enacting  tough  new 
drunk  driving  laws  and  increasing  en- 
forcement of  drunk  driving  laws.  State 
and  local  governments  and  school  offi- 
cials are  developing  innovative  educa- 
tion programs.  These  are  the  steps  the 
Congress  should  be  encouraging. 

In  my  home  State  of  Vermont,  bar 
and  restaurant  owners  are  implement- 
ing call-a-cab  programs.  Students  at 
the  University  of  Vermont  have  orga- 
nized a  "free  ride  home"  for  students 
and  local  residents  who  have  had  too 
much  to  drink.  We  should  be  com- 
mending these  students,  not  taking 
away  the  opportunity  to  make  respon- 
sible choices  about  alcohol.  We  should 
be  educating  students  about  the  dan- 
gers of  drinking  and  driving,  and  in- 
creasing public  awareness  of  the  trage- 
dy of  drunk  driving  with  alcohol  edu- 
cation programs. 

Proponents   of   the   national    mini- 
mum drinking  age  cite  benefits  of  uni- 
formity among  the  States.  We  hear 
about  how  the  present  system  encour- 
ages 18-  to  20-year-olds  to  drive  across 
State  borders  to  obtain  alcohol.  How- 
ever, this  legislation  creates  a  whole 
new  set  of  problems  for  border  States. 
The  largest  city  in  Vermont  with  a  col- 
lege population  of   13.400  is  a  quick 
drive  to  the  Quebec  province  where 
the  drinking  age  is*  18.  This  situation 
exists    all    across    the    northern    tier 
where  cities  such  as  Buffalo.  Detroit. 
Duluth.  Grand  Forks,  Spokane,  and 
Seattle,  with  an  estimated  combined 
population  of  180.000  18-  to  21-year- 
olds,  are  all  within  striking  distance  of 
Canadian  provinces  where  the  drink- 
ing age  is  less  than   20.  Along  our 
Mexican  border,  cities  such  as  Browns- 
ville. Corpus  Christi.  El  Paso,  Tucson, 
and  San  Diego  are  all  within  easy 
reach  of  a  drinking  age  less  thsui  21. 
The  combined  population  of  18-  to  21- 
year-olds  in  these  cities  is  approxi- 
mately 152.000.  All  in  aU.  the  total  18 
to  21  population  that  will  be  tempted 
to  cross  international  borders  is  prob- 
ably close  to  a  half  million. 

The  21st  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution preserves  the  rights  of  States  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uors within  their  borders.  Residents  of 
my  home  State  of  Vermont  resent  the 
Federal  Government  blackmail  on  this 
State  issue,  and  the  Vermont  Legisla- 
ture has  passed  a  joint  resolution 
which,  and  I  quote, 

•  •  •  Expresses  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  SUte  of  Vermont  its  outrage  and  oppo- 


sition to  very  Intrusive  actions  by  the  feder- 
al government  on  the  drinking  age. 

Vermonters  are  correct  in  implying 
that  the  Congress  is  sticking  its  nose 
in  somewhere  it  doesn't  belong.  This  is 
a  State  issue.  Even  as  we  pass  historic 
legislation  which  will  shift  massive 
Federal  responsibilities  back  to  the 
States,  we  choose  blackmail  on  an 
issue  which  is  unquestionably  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  resent  the  way  this 
issue  has  been  brought  before  the 
House,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  rule.  This  is.  obviously,  an 
attempt  to  circumvent  the  legislative 
process.  What  an  example  to  set  for 
our  young  voters. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Guw- 
derson]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly  a  year,  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  have  been  working 
together  to  enact  a  reconciliation  bill  that  will 
result  in  significant  deficit  reduction.  By  neces- 
sity deficit  reduction  has  become  the  major 
priority  for  Ckjngress,  the  President  and  the 
Nation.  Unfortunately,  there  are  those  in  Con- 
gress who  have  chosen  to  use  the  reconcilia- 
tion process  to  advance  a  variety  of  measures 
unrelated  to  deficit  reduction  and  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  many  Americans.  Falling  into 
this  category  are  the  provisions  making  per- 
manent the  withholding  of  highway  funds  for 
States  not  meeting  federally  mandated  mini- 
mum drinking  age  standards. 

During  its  consideration  of  the  reconciliation 
bill  the  Senate  added  provisions  making  per- 
manent the  withholding  of  highway  funds  for 
States  not  succumbing  to  Federal  blackmail 
on  the  drinking  age  issue.  The  House-Senate 
conferees  left  those  provisions  intact  and  now 
the  proposed  rule  on  the  bill  denies  memt)ers 
an  opportunity  to  specifically  vote  on  this 
issue. 

The  dnnking  age  provisions  in  the  reconcili- 
ation measure  take  away  the  privileges  of  tax- 
paying  adults,  without  an  opportunity  for 
meaningful  debate  and  without  a  vote. 

These  provisions  are  inconsistent  with  the 
responsibilities  we  grant  young  adults.  Legally, 
they  may  marry,  raise  a  family,  borrow  over 
$100,000  to  buy  property,  and  or  be  convicted 
of  any  crime.  As  lawmakers,  it  strikes  me  as 
unjustifiable  that  we  maintain  certain  expecta- 
tions of  our  young  adults  and  simultaneously 
deny  them  commensurate  privileges. 

It  has  not  been  proved  that  raising  the 
drinking  age  will  decrease  drinking  and  driving. 
States  which  have  raised  the  legal  age  have 
not  seen  a  decline  in  total  liquor  sales.  In  fact, 
alcohol-related  accidents  and  deaths  have  in- 
creased for  the  age  group  affected  in  some  of 
these  States.  The  legislation  may  result  in  the 
opposite  of  its  intent,  increasing  the  incidence 
of  "illegal"  drinking  and  driving. 

I  oppose  Federal  minimum  age  drinking  re- 
quirements and  oppose  the  manner  in  which 
these  requirements  have  been  included  in  a 
bill  intended  to  address  the  problem  of  the 
Federal  deficit.  Increasing  the  minimum  drink- 


ing age  to  21  will  not  cure  the  national  prob- 
lem of  drinking  and  driving,  nor  will  it  aid  the 
cause  of  defrcit  reductkin. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  so  that  I 
might  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
with  reference  to  the  housing  portion 
of  this  conference  report. 

My  inquiry  really  goes  to  the  lan- 
guage that  would  track  the  language 
included  in  title  II  of  H.R.  3128.  Title 
II  was  the  title  which  was  devoted  to 
housing  programs  under  the  Banking 
Committee's  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  conference 
report  only  includes  four  items,  and 
those  are  savings  in  the  rural  housing 
programs,  the  section  108  CD  loan 
guarantee  program,  public  housing  op- 
erating subsidies  and  changes  in  public 
housing  debt  financing. 

Can  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  tell  me  if  my  assumptions 
are  correct  and  that  we  have  not 
gotten  into  any  jurisdiction  which 
would  be  procedurally  not  in  line  with 
that  thought? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  his  assump- 
tions are  absolutely  correct.  This  bill 
does  not  contain  those  items. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answer.  With  that  answer.  I 
will  support  the  conference  report.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  one  as  far  as  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Banking  Committee  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  have  pending 
before  us  an  important  budgetary 
measure— reconciliation.  If  enacted, 
this  package  would  save  the  American 
taxpayers  $6.9  billion  this  year  and 
$18.1  billion  over  3  years. 

At  the  end  of  last  session.  Congress 
failed  to  agree  to  the  pending  reconcil- 
iation bill.  The  House  and  the  other 
body,  in  acting  on  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  3128,  agreed  on  all  but 
one  Issue:  Superfund  revenues. 

Since  December,  the  leadership  of 
the  House  and  the  other  body,  the 
leaders  of  the  committees  of  both 
houses  with  matters  in  dispute,  and 
White  House  representatives  have 
spent  endless  hours  negotiating  a  final 
resolution  to  Superfund  as  well  as 
other  matters  which  arose  since  then 
in  the  reconciliation  package. 


The  House  made  an  offer  to  the 
other  body  modifying  the  final  recon- 
ciliation package  several  weeks  ago. 
On  Monday,  the  other  body  responded 
to  that  offer.  Today's  amendment  is 
the  House's  response,  Including 
changes  to  Medicare.  Medicaid,  trade 
adjustment  assistance,  Superfund,  and 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  programs. 
While  none  of  us  may  agree  with 
every  element  of  the  reconciliation 
bill,  the  final  product  deserves  our 
support. 

It  is  my  hope  that  if  this  amend- 
ment Is  agreed  to  today,  the  other 
body  will  move  expeditiously  to  ap- 
prove the  final  package  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  the  bill. 

In  proposing  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  House  has  moved  consider- 
ably toward  meeting  the  concerns  and 
objections  of  both  the  other  body  and 
the  White  House.  Still,  the  final  pack- 
age will  be  a  bill  maintaining  the 
House  position  of  fairness  and  equity. 

We  must  act  now  to  build  momen- 
tum toward  action  on  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget.  If  the  other  body  fails  to 
act  or  if  the  President  fails  to  sign  the 
reconciliation  bill,  what  type  of  signal 
would  this  send  about  our  resolve 
toward  deficit  reduction? 

Last  December.  Members  of  both 
bodies  rallied  to  the  trumpet  call  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  Are  those  same 
Members  today  prepared  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  real  action  it  takes  to 
meet  our  deficit  goal?  On  one  day.  the 
White  House  touts  the  desperate  need 
for  budget  savings.  The  next  day,  his 
advisers  signaled  opposition  to  a  recon- 
ciliation package  simply  because  it 
isn't  the  President's  precise  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  political  talk  of 
deficit  reduction  Is  cheap,  but  the  real 
price  of  deficit  reduction  Is  met 
through  action.  We  have  talked  long 
enough,  today  we  will  act  by  voting 
"yes"  on  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  explanatory  language  on 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  fees- 
subtitle  G  of  title  VII  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  3128— was  inad- 
vertently omitted  when  the  conference 
report  was  filed  in  December.  I  submit 
that  language  for  the  Record  in  order 
to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  conference 
on  this  Issue: 

Statement  or  Managers  re  NRC  Fees 

The  House  Budget  Reconciliation  legisla- 
tion direcU  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  collect  user  fees  and  charges 
that,  when  added  to  other  amounts  collect- 
ed by  the  Commission,  total  one-half  of  Its 
budget.  Under  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1952  (31  U.S.C.  Sec. 
9701),  the  Commission  currently  assesses 
fees  which  are  expected  to  total  $60  million 
In  FY  1986.  The  House  provision  adds  addi- 
tional authority,  which  Is  expected  to  result 
In  more  than  $150  million  per  year  in  addi- 
tional revenues,  assuming  the  current  level 
of  NRC  expenditures.  Discretion  Is  left  to 
the  NRC  to  establish  the  details  of  the 
charges  in  the  rulemaking.  However,  under 
the  House  provision,  the  Commission  must 


consider  the  co«U  of  regulating  varlou» 
classes  of  licensees.  The  Senate  Reconcilia- 
tion legislation  contained  no  such  provision. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  require  the  NRC 
to  assess  and  collect  annual  charges  from  its 
licensees  in  an  amount  that,  when  added  to 
other  amounts  collected  by  the  Commission, 
shall  not  exceed  33  percent  of  the  Commis- 
sion's budget  for  each  fiscal  year.  Assuming 
the  current  level  of  NRC  expenditures,  this 
is  expected  to  result  In  the  collection  of  ad- 
ditional fees  In  an  amount  up  to  approxi- 
mately $80  million  per  year  for  each  fiscal 
year.  The  charges  assessed  pursuant  to  this 
authority  shall  be  reasonably  related  to  the 
regulatory  service  provided  by  the  Commla- 
slon.  and  fairly  reflect  the  cost  to  the  Com- 
mission of  providing  such  service.  This  Is  In- 
tended by  the  conferees  to  establish  a  stand- 
ard separate  and  distinct  from  the  Commis- 
sion's existing  authority  under  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1952 
In  ord^r  to  permit  the  Commission  to  more 
fully  recover  the  costs  associated  with  regu- 
lating various  categories  of  Commission  li- 
censees. This  authority  Is  not  Intended, 
however,  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  re- 
cover any  costs  that  are  not  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  regulatory  service  provided  by 
the  Commission,  nor  Is  It  Intended  to  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  recover  any  costs 
beyond  those  that.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,  fairly  reflect  the  cost  to  the 
Commission  of  providing  a  regulatory  serv- 
ice. 

The  Commission  may  assess  and  collect 
annual  charges  from  Its  licensees  only  after 
the  expiration  of  45  calendar  days,  as  calcu- 
lated in  accordance  with  this  provision,  fol- 
lowing receipt  by  the  Congress  of  a  report 
by  the  Commission  regarding  Its  authority 
to  collect  annual  charges  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  provision.  Including  the  au- 
thority provided  pursuant  to  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1952.  This 
report  must  l>e  completed  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  submitted  to  the  Congress  within 
90  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  must  promulgate 
rules,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment,  establishing  the  amount  of 
the  charges  to  be  assessed  pursuant  to  this 
authority,  before  any  such  charges  may  be 
assessed.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  conferees 
that,  because  certain  Commission  licensees, 
such  as  universities,  hospitals,  research  and 
medical  Institutions,  and  uranium  producers 
have  limited  ability  to  pass  through  the 
costs  of  these  charges  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, the  Commission  should  take  this 
factor  Into  account  in  determining  whether 
to  modify  the  Commission's  current  fee 
schedule  for  such  licensees. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
said  and  the  Members  have  heard,  this 
Is  a  very  comprehensive  measure,  I 
have  listened  Intently  to  what  has 
been  said. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  committees 
were  not  taken  In  on  the  deliberations. 
I  think  that  was  a  drastic  mistake. 

I  regret  to  hear  someone  from  an- 
other State  that  does  not  grow  burley 
tobacco  hack  away  at  the  program. 

I  regret  to  hear  others  who  are  very 
much  In  discord  with  what  Is  In  this 
measure. 

With  all  of  that  in  mind,  however, 
this  bill  has  some  good  provisions  and 
I   think   that   when   It   gets   to   the 
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Senate,  it  will  be  toned  down  or  honed 
up  and  will  be  made  workable  so  that 
the  President  will  be  able  to  sign  it;  al- 
though now  as  it  is  presented  before 
this  House,  it  is  a  veto  proposition  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  acid  test.  This  is  the  time.  The 
time  for  talk  really  has  passed.  Now  it 
is  the  time  for  action.  This  is  an  op- 
portunity to  save  $18  billion  off  the 
deficits  of  the  next  3  years. 

The  question  we  face  is  really  a 
fairly  simple  one.  Do  we  make  good  on 
the  pledge  that  we  made  in  the  budget 
resolution  that  passed  last  year  so 
overwhelmingly  or  will  we  renege  on 
that  pledge? 

This  is  the  only  opportunity  we  will 
have  to  make  good  on  that  pledge  and 
this  is  a  fine  vehicle  on  which  to  do  it. 
It  represents  that  best  compromise 
that  was  possible. 

When  we  passed  the  budget,  we  ac- 
tually signed  a  promissory  note  to  the 
effect  that  we  were  going  to  make  cer- 
tain savings  on  future  budgets. 

Now.  here  is  our  opportunity  to  sign 
the  check  that  pays  off  that  promisso- 
ry note.  Do  we  sign  the  check  and 
redeem  the  note  or  do  we  say.  "Well, 
no.  let's  put  that  on  a  credit  card  and 
we'll  pay  you  some  other  time." 

Now  is  the  time,  now  is  the  opportu- 
nity. 

These  matters  involved  in  this  recon- 
ciliation  bill,   which   will   save   some 
$6.9.  almost  $7  billion  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  will  save  $6Vb  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1987  and  $18  billion  in  the 
next  3  fiscal  years  were  not  matters  of 
major     controversy     last     December 
when    both    the    House    and    Senate 
passed  all  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
identically  and  hung  up  on  one  ques- 
tion that  now  has  been  removed  from 
the  bill,  the  question  of  how  we  fi- 
nance the  Superfimd.  There  are  not 
any  matters  involved  in  this  legislation 
that  were  considered  major  controver- 
sies last  December.  It  does  important 
things  that  need  to  be  done.  It  resolves 
the  issue  of  the  tabacco  tax  so  that 
the  States  are  not  hung  out  on  a  limb. 
It  resolves  the  issue  of  major  reforms 
in  Medicare.  It  extends  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Act  otherwise  ex- 
piring and  provides  important  help  for 
those  millions  of  workers  thrown  out 
of  jobs  by  imports. 

It  settles  the  matter  hanging  contro- 
versy since  1978  over  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  revenues  and  how  they 
should  be  divided  among  our  States. 

None  of  these  things  was  a  matter  of 
controversy  last  December.  This  bill 
with  all  those  things  intact  passed  this 
House  and  with  all  those  matters 
intact  passed  the  other  body. 


Now.  there  may  be  some  minor  con- 
troversies. Obviously,  any  time  you 
have  to  save  $18  billion  someone, 
somewhere,  is  going  to  be  upset  by 
some  provision  in  the  bill.  It  is  a  major 
bill  and  some  Members  give  the  im- 
pression today  that  they  would  rather 
insist  on  the  right  to  drink  whiskey  at 
the  age  of  18  than  they  would  to  save 
$18  billion;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  have  their  priorities  somewhat 

This  deficit  is  like  a  toothache.  It  is 
not  going  to  go  away.  Either  we  go  to 
the  dentist  and  have  it  attended  to  or 
we  settle  down  for  a  long,  long  term  of 
a  dull  and  steady  ache. 

The  time  for  talking  has  passed.  The 
time  for  dental  work  is  here,  so  let  us 
go  to  the  dentist  today.  Let  us  pass 
this  bill,  save  $18  billion,  relieve  our 
Budget  Committee's  and  our  budget 
process  of  $6W!  billion  that  they  will 
have  to  find  elsewhere  to  save  if  we  do 
not  do  it  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  time  is  here  to  vote.  Let  us  vote 
"aye"  in  a  bipartisan  way  and  send  a 
strong  message  to  the  other  body  and 
the  White  House  that  we  are  intent  on 
saving  this  $18  billion. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
claim the  balance  of  my  time  and  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Calla- 
han]. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  Specifi- 
cally, I  support  the  measure's  amend- 
ments to  section  8(g)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  This  sec- 
tion deals  with  the  equitable  sharing 
of  revenues  by  States  and  the  Federal 
Grovemment  resulting  from  oil  and  gas 
leasing  on  OCS  lands  within  3  miles  of 
a  State's  seaward  boundary. 

After  many  years  of  disagreement 
over  the  term  "fair  and  equitable"  and 
several  lawsuits,  the  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  resolve  the  dispute  by 
clarifying  the  meaning  of  "fair  and  eq- 
uitable." Passage  of  this  legislation 
would  mean  that  States  will  finally 
have  an  opportunity  to  receive  a  fair 
share  of  funds  currently  held  in 
escrow. 

This  measure,  if  enacted,  would  dis- 
tribute 27  percent  of  the  OCS  reve- 
nues currently  held  in  escrow  to  the 
seven  affected  States.  The  remaining 
73  percent  would  accrue  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  That  translates  into  a  defi- 
cit reduction  in  fiscal  year  1986  of 
more  than  $4  billion.  Furthermore, 
the  distribution  formula  would  be  set 
in  law  ensuring  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  receive  73  percent  of 
all  future  revenues  derived  from  the 
8(g)  zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  section  8(g)  agree- 
ment is  far  from  perfect.  However,  the 
history  of  the  dispute  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government 
begged  for  a  reasonable  legislative  ini- 
tiative. It  is  notable  that  the  parties 
involved  are  not  totally  satisfied  with 


this  language.  The  States  wanted  us  to 
give  them  more;  the  administration 
wanted  us  to  give  the  States  less.  I 
think  we  struck  the  middle  ground  in 
developing  this  compromise.  It  is  fair 
and  equitable,  it  is  a  deficit  reducer, 
and  it  ends  an  unpleasant  situation. 
This  settlement  is  long  overdue. 

It  is  time  to  settle  the  section  8(g) 
issue  and  I  suggest  that  we  get  on  with 
it.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  ERISA  sir>gle  employer  termination  in- 
surance provisKjns  contained  under  title  XI. 

(Dur  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
taken  the  lead  in  calling  for  a  national  retire- 
ment income  policy  which  is  responsive  to  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  our  Nation's  retir- 
ees. The  ERISA  title  IV  termination  insurance 
program  is  certainly  a  cornerstone  of  this 
policy,  and  the  efforts  today  to  shore  up  the 
single  employer  fund  will  help  assure  that  the 
ERISA  foundation  remains  a  solid  one 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  other 
members  of  our  committee  who  have  worked 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  over  the  past  4  years  to 
design  legislation  which  addresses  the  com- 
plex problems  facing  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  [PBGC]  in  its  financing 
of  employee  and  retiree  pension  benefits 
under  terminated  single  employer  pension 
plans.  Additionally  I  commend  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Bill  Brock,  the  new  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  PBGC,  Kathy  Utgoff,  and  the  other 
administration  officials  who  met  untiringly  and 
who  kept  an  open  mind  about  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  the  reforms  until  a  workable  compro- 
mise could  be  fashioned.  I  am  satisfied  at  this 
point  that  the  reform  package  is  reasonable, 
responsible,  and  will  prove  workable  in  helping 
reduce  PBGC  financing  needs  in  the  future. 

The  provisions  adopted  by  the  conferees 
which  are  contained  in  title  XI  strengthen  the 
Single-Employer  Termination  Insurance  Pro- 
gram in  three  ways— first,  by  placing  the 
PBGC  back  on  a  sound  financial  footing  by  in- 
creasing the  premium  payed  by  covered 
plans;  second,  by  restructuring  the  system  to 
limit  access  to  PBGC  assistance  to  only  those 
cases  in  which  workers'  pensions  are  jeopard- 
ized because  their  employers  are  in  genuine 
financial  difficulty;  and  third,  by  assuring  tfiat. 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  workers  re- 
ceive their  full  earned  benefits  when  plans  ter- 
minate. 

The  actuarial  deficit  of  the  PBGC  has  al- 
ready passed  $1  billion  and.  wittiout  further 
action,  wouW  reach  S6  billion  by  the  end  of 
this  century.  To  meet  these  demands,  as  well 
as  ttie  directives  of  ttie  (Committee  on  Educa- 
tkjn  and  Labor  in  the  House  budget  resolution, 
the  legislatkjn  increases  the  premium  for  the 
Single-Employer  Termination  Insurance  Pro- 
gram from  its  present  $2.60  per  capita  to 
$8.50  for  plan  years  beginning  in  1986. 

To  merely  enact  a  premium  increase  is  rx)t 
enough,  however.  After  nearly  a  half-decade 
of  study  and  debate  it  has  been  clearty  dem- 
onstrated that  there  is  a  pressing  need  fof  re- 
forms as  well,  to  ensure  that  access  to  the  in- 
surance program  is  limited  to  companies 
which  are  faced  with  genuine  hardships.  As  a 
result  the  legislation  includes  features  that  will 


discourage  the  "dumping"  of  pension  liabilities 
onto  the  PBGC. 

At  present,  it  is  possible  for  an  employer  to 
receive  a  minimum  funding  waiver  without  pro- 
vkJing  any  security  to  secure  repayment  of  the 
waived  contributkjn.  The  revisions  permit  the 
IRS  to  impose  security  corxlitions  in  connec- 
tion ¥Wth  such  waivers  after  actively  taking  into 
account  any  comments  or  concerr^s  the  PBGC 
may  have. 

Also,  at  present  a  company  can,  in  certain 
circumstar>ces,  "dump"  unfunded  pension 
benefits  on  the  PBGC  and  continue  in  busi- 
ness with  little  or  no  liability  for  those  benefits. 
The  revisions  require  an  employer  to  meet 
one  of  three  statutory  distress  tests  before 
t>eing  able  to  terminate  an  underfunded  plan. 
The  employer  would  also  be  subject  to  addi- 
tksnal  liability  to  the  PBGC  in  the  event  the 
employer's  liability  exceeds  30  percent  of  net 
worth.  Appropriate  reductions  in  the  payment 
of  such  liability  would  be  provided  during  an 
employer's  nonprofit  years. 

Currently  a  controlled  group  of  corporations 
can  spinoff  a  financially  distressed  affiliate 
with  large  unfunded  pension  benefits  and 
escape  any  resonsitiility  for  any  subsequent 
claim  against  the  PBGC.  The  reforms  clarify 
ttiat  an  employer  remains  liable  if  there  is  an 
"evasion"  of  liability.  The  conference  agree- 
ment also  clarifies  that  such  liable  persons  do 
not  include  financial  institutions  that  merely 
lend  funds  in  connection  with  evasive  transac- 
tions. 

Finally,  the  reforms  require  a  plan  sponsor 
to  fully  fund  for  vested  tienefits  if  the  plan  is 
to  be  terminated  other  than  in  a  distress  situa- 
tion. This  enhances  the  protection  of  employ- 
ee vested  benefits  in  cases  in  which  the  spon- 
sor can  afford  to  meet  the  promised  level  of 
benefits.  In  the  case  of  a  distress  termination, 
75  percent  of  vested  but  nonguaranteed  ben- 
efits would  be  protected  by  means  of  addition- 
al employer  payments  to  a  termination  trust. 
Appropriate  reductions  in  the  payment  of  such 
liability  would  be  provkjed  during  an  employ- 
er's nonprofit  years. 

Generally,  while  these  provisions  of  the 
single-employer  reform  package  are  only  pro- 
spective in  nature,  it  is  intended  that  their  ap- 
plication help  avoid  the  kind  of  future  program 
funding  crisis  that  faced  Social  Security  only  a 
few  years  ago.  In  summary  the  case  for  the 
enactment  of  these  single  employer  termina- 
tion insurance  reforms  is  a  compelling  one. 

The  conference  agreement  also  contains 
title  X— continuation  coverage  under  group 
health  plans.  These  provisions  amend  title  I  of 
ERISA  to  require  group  health  care  plans  to 
include  either  an  8-month  or  3-year  continu- 
atkjn  option  for  certain  unemployed,  widowed, 
divorced,  and  Medicare  ineligible  spouses  and 
dependent  children.  Plans  could  require  such 
persons  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  coverage. 
The  ERISA  provisions,  although  solely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  (Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  were  added  to  the  legislation 
under  exceptiorwl  circumstances  and  are  de- 
serving of  further  congressional  scrutiny  as  to 
their  operation  in  practice. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3128.  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Amendments  of  1985.  This  legislation 
contains  two  important  provisions  which  will 
alk>w  for  the  further  devekspment  and  utiliza- 


tion of  hospk»  care  in  the  United  States.  One 
provisk>n  approved  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Ck)mmittee  would  make  the  hospice 
benefit  under  Medicare  a  permanent  program. 
At  present,  this  benefit  is  scheduled  to  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  In  addition, 
a  provision  approved  by  the  House  Er>ergy 
and  Commerce  Committee  would  allow  States 
to  fund  hospice  programs  using  Medkaid 
funding.  This  woukj  allow  the  poor  and  the  el- 
derly, eligible  for  MedicakJ  and  suffering  ft^om 
a  terminal  illness  to  receive  treatment  in  a 
hospice  program. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  adopt- 
ed legislation  in  1982  which  provided  cover- 
age of  hospice  care  under  Medicare  This  pro- 
gram has  proven  successful  and  has  provided 
compassionate   care   to   many   terminally   ill 
Medicare  patients.  However,  the  program  has 
not  operated  without  difficulty.  In  implementing 
this  program,  we  have  seen  constant  delays 
by  the   Department  of   Health   and   Human 
Services  in  issuir^g  regulations,  meeting  dead- 
lines laid  out  in  the  authonzing  legislation. 
Also,  hospice  programs  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  experienced  enormous  difficulties  in 
obtaining  reimbursements  from  their  interme- 
dianes.  Even  with  the  administrative  hurdles 
and  barriers  whch  hospice  programs  have 
had  to  encounter,  many  terminally  ill  patients 
and  their  family  members  have  been  served 
by  hospk:e  program  from  around  the  country 
participating  in  Medicare.  The  results  we  have 
seen  clearly  indicate  that  the  hospice  program 
deserves  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  Medicare. 
Furthermore,  I  am  hopeful  that  by  making  this 
program  permanent  the  approach  to  this  pro- 
gram by  the  [Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Servues  will  be  modified  and  we  will  see  a 
more  effective  and  responsive  implenwnta- 
tion.  Also,  by  making  this  program  permanent 
any  uncertainity  by  health  care  provkJers  will 
be  removed  and  greater  partk:ipatoon  can  be 
expected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Medk^kJ  provisK>n  will 
give  States  the  option  to  fund  hospce  pro- 
grams under  the  Medk»kl  Program  While  the 
majority  of  persons  in  this  country  suffenng 
from  a  terminal  illness  are  elderty.  there  is  a 
sizable  population  of  Medk»kJ  eligible  persons 
vyho  also  may  choose  to  utilize  hospice  care.  I 
think  we  should  make  this  optkjn  available  to 
Medicaid  patients  similar  to  the  option  cun'ent- 
ly  made  avaiiat>le  to  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
The  compassonate  and  cost-effective  alterna- 
tive offered  through  the  use  of  hospice  should 
be  part  of  the  Medk»id  program.  Ckjngress 
has  displayed  strong  support  for  h08pk»  in 
the  past,  and  once  again.  I  urge  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  for  the  hospice  proviswns 
contained  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
there  are  many  reasons  why  I  oppose  this  leg- 
islatkjn,  I  rise  in  support  of  passage  of  the 
House  amendments  to  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  3128.  One  of  its  key  provisions  would 
reauthorize  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
changes  this  legislation  wouM  make  in  ttw 
program.  However,  I  do  feel  that  it  otters  cer- 
tain improvements  that  are  both  necessary 
and  prudent  in  order  for  TAA  to  live  up  to  the 
promises  we  have  made  to  those  workers 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  due  in  part  to  the  un- 


precedented flood  of  cheap— and  often  gov- 
emnwnt-subsidized— foreign  imports 

My  own  district  has  been  partrcularty  hard 
hit  \3i  our  inability  to  reauttxxize  the  TAA  Pro- 
gram and  to  live  up  to  our  commitments.  I 
could  recite  a  long  list  of  names  of  Utahant 
who  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  restoration  of 
their  read)ustmeni  allowances,  wt>o  have  con- 
tinued to  hang  on,  while  watching  the  utility 
companies  turn  off  their  heat  and  electricity, 
ttie  finance  companies  repossess  their  cars, 
and  the  banks  forckjse  on  their  homes  I  get 
25-plus  calls  a  day  asking  me,  "How  much 
longer,  Mr.  (Congressman?  How  much  tonger 
whtl  we  have  to  wait  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
emnf>ent  fulfills  its  part  of  the  agreement?" 

I'm  afrakj  the  casualty  list  will  continue  to 
grow,  so  long  as  we  in  (Congress  fail  to  do  our 
part  and  restore  the  trade  readjustment  allow- 
ance these  workers  depend  on  to  help  pay 
their  bills  dunng  retraining.  We  can  accom- 
plish this  by  supporting  the  conference  report 
to  House  Resolution  390.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3128  has 
many  more  liabilities  than  assets.  It  was  origi- 
nally supposed  to  save  at  least  $60  billkxi 
over  3  years.  This  creampuff  will,  with  a  little 
luch,  break,  save  only  $12  billkxi. 

Worse,  half  of  the  3-year  savings  come 
ftom  increased  taxes.  That  is  a  pretty  sorry 
record  of  reconciliation.  Whatever  effort  was 
expended  to  develop  this  hamiless  sutwtitute 
could  have  been  better  spent  elsewhere.  H.R. 
3128  wasn't  worth  the  trouble. 

The  penskjn  features  atone  warrant  a  nega- 
tive vote.  No  firm  in  its  nght  mind  will  ever 
want  to  create  a  defined  benefit  pension  plan 
again.  That  surely  was  not  the  intention  of  ttie 
committee  of  jurisdk:tion,  but  tfiat  is  the  inevi- 
table result. 

This  bill  extends  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance for  6  years  over  the  objections  of  the 
administratton.  The  administration  is  willing  to 
provkle  $100  millton  for  this  assistance  under 
the  Job  Partnership  Training  Act.  but  it  is  un- 
willing to  fund  this  fijnction  twk»;  6  years  of 
duplication  is  too  much. 

Under  the  existing  TAA  Program,  benefk»- 
aries  are  required  to  look  for  a  job  and  accept 
suitable  emptoyment  when  it  becomes  avail- 
able. This  is  also  the  requirement  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  and.  as  far  as  I  know, 
all  Government  unemployment  compensatton 
programs.  The  TAA  provisions  in  this  reconcil- 
iation bill  make  the  Government  responsible 
for  the  cost  of  job  clubs  and  job  workshops  in 
additton  to  the  cost  of  training  and  already 
generous  job  search  and  relocation  allow- 
ances. It  seems  big  brother  government  wants 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  making  unem- 
ptoyment  a  comfortable  state  to  be  in  for 
ti^ade  impacted  workers. 

Masquerading  as  improvements  in  the  TAA 
Program,  these  provisions  require  that  benefi- 
ciaries enroll  in  a  job  wori^ship  or  a  job  club 
before  weekly  allowances  can  be  paid.  Those 
who  have  already  taken  such  workshops  and 
club  programs  get  benefits  without  doing  any- 
thing further.  Job  workships  and  clubs,  as  de- 
fined in  this  legislation,  can  consist  of  i  day  to 
2  weeks  of  discussions  of  job  openings, 
resume  writing,  interviewing  technkjues,  and 
so  forth.  The  cost  of  such  programs  can  run 
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from  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  to  a  couple 
of  thousand  dollars. 

Here  you  have  the  ludicrous  situation  of 
mandating  that  an  unemployed  worker  bill  the 
Government  tor  job  clubs  and  workshops— 
and  partrcipate  in  such  activity  for  as  little  as  1 
day— before  that  worker  is  eligible  to  collect 
up  to  56  weeks  of  benefits  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Programs  that  ensure  escalating  cost 
shouW  not  receive  the  serious  attention  of 
Congress  at  a  time  when  good  programs  are 
struggling  under  tight  budget  constraints 

One  real  improvement  this  legislation 
makes  in  the  TAA  Program  is  to  eliminate 
direct  ksans  and  loan  guarantees  to  trade  im- 
pacted firms.  At  least  the  taxpayer  will  no 
longer  have  to  pay  for  the  high  percentage  of 
defaults  that  have  consistently  occurred  under 
existing  law. 

The  conferees  have  created  a  far  worse 
program  that,  according  to  CBO,  will  cost 
$321  million  in  fiscal  year  1987.  This  is  defi- 
nitely an  increase  over  the  existing  program  of 
about  $90  billion  a  year.  These  costs  could 
continue  to  rise  over  the  6-year  lifespan  of  the 
new  program.  Most  assuredly  we  will  have  a 
wave  of  newly  created  and  Government- 
funded  job  clubs  and  job  workshops. 

Another  feature  of  this  bill  gives  certain 
States  a  favored  status  with  respect  to  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  energy  revenues.  Energy- 
consuming  States  are  being  asked  to  give 
even  more  to  energy-producing  States.  That  is 
not  fair,  and  this  kind  of  decisionmaking  has 
no  place  in  a  reconciliation  bill. 

The  tobacco  features,  as  noted  by  previous 
speakers,  are  also  flawed. 

According  to  the  administration,  this  bill 
contains  nearly  $4V2  billkjn  in  program  expan- 
sions. Nobody  ever  intended  that  reconcilia- 
tion bills  would  be  used  to  increase  spending, 
but  House  Democrats  found  a  way  to  spend 
more  under  the  guise  of  reducing  deficits. 

The  way  this  bill  comes  to  the  House  is  also 
a  perversion  of  our  normal  procedures.  When 
the  Rules  Committee  heard  the  bill,  no  one 
seemed  to  understand  what  was  in  it.  No  Re- 
publican had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Nor,  ap- 
parently, dkj  the  other  body.  The  adminstra- 
tion  says  It  will  veto  the  bill.  It  certainly  should. 
I  shall  vote  against  this  bill  because  it  not 
only  falls  far  short  of  reasonable  deficit  reduc- 
tion aspirations,  but  it  also  expands  spending, 
and  makes  other  imprudent  policy  decisions.  It 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule  on  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation conference  report. 

We  are  facing  an  unusual  situatkjn  today. 
This  is  an  instance  in  which  we  are  seeking  to 
change  portions  of  a  conference  report  after 
the  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  compromise 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  voted  in 
support  of  that  compromise. 

It  has  become  clear  that  further  changes  to 
the  conference  report  are  needed  to  obtain  a 
Presidential  signature.  As  a  result,  two  major 
concessions  have  been  made  on  issues  af- 
fecting the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  8(g) 
language  has  been  changed  to  reduce  signifi- 
cantly the  sums  to  be  paid  to  certain  coastal 
States. 

Also  the  "Buy  America"  provision  has  been 
substantially  weakened  by  providing  a  proce- 
dure for  case-by-case  waivers  in  instances  of 


economic  hardship,  in  addition  to  other  ex- 
emptions previously  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  These  concessions  by  House 
Members  are  significant  and  they  do  not 
come  easily. 

I  hope  that  the  leaders  of  the  other  body 
will  recognize  how  far  the  House  has  come  in 
Its  departures  from  the  House  conference 
report.  We  may  not  have  satisfied  the  0MB 
position  in  every  way  but  it  would  be  a  major 
miscalculation  if  the  other  body  refused  to  ap- 
prove this  product  or  if  the  President  would 
not  sign  it. 

This  matter  contains  several  important  pro- 
visions reported  from  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress three  of  those  provisions  specifically. 

In  title  VI,  subtitle  D  would  enact  the  Ocean 
and  Coastal  Management  and  Development 
Block  Grant  Act.  This  subtitle  would  institute  a 
corwept  known  commonly  as  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  [OCS]  revenue  sharing.  This  body 
has  considered  and  passed  such  legislation 
several  times  in  the  past,  in  particular,  H.R.  5. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain 
some  of  the  major  provisions  of  subtitle  D. 

The  concept  of  OCS  revenue  sharing  imple- 
ments a  simple  but  important  pnnciple;  Invest- 
ment of  revenues  from  nonrenewable  ocean 
resource  development  into  management  of  re- 
newable ocean  resources  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  This  is  achieved  through  a  pro- 
gram of  targeted  block  grants.  The  justifica- 
tkjns  and  principles  for  such  a  program  are 
outlined  in  detail  in  the  committee  report  on 
H.R.  5  (No.  98-206).  Although  incorporating 
many  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5.  subtitle  D  of 
title  VI  contains  specific  differences  which 
warrant  explanation. 

An  important  distinction  is  made  regarding 
the  definitkjn  of  the  terms  "coastal  State"  and 
"coastal  tenitory."  For  the  purposes  of  this 
bill,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  coastal  State.  This  change 
was  made  in  order  to  account  for  significant 
ocean  and  coastal  management  problems 
faced  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Several  changes  were  made  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources 
Management  and  Development  Fund.  First, 
the  program's  starting  date  has  been  delayed 
until  fiscal  year  1988;  this  will  allow  an  appro- 
priate period  for  the  implementing  agency  to 
prepare  an  administrative  framewori*  and  to 
draft  necessary  regulations.  Second,  the  me- 
chanics of  the  fund  have  been  somewhat  al- 
tered to  reflect  a  compromise  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  Annually,  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  this  fund  will  accme  20  per- 
cent of  the  annual  increase  in  Federal  OCS 
revenues  beyond  35  billion;  this  approximates 
the  level  of  OCS  revenues  received  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 

In  fiscal  year  1988,  the  fund  will  be  capped 
at  $150  million.  The  cap  will  rise  to  $300  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1989.  After  fiscal  year  1989, 
this  cap  will  increase  by  5  percent  per  year. 
There  are  several  advantages  to  this  altered 
framewori^.  First,  it  links  funds  available  for 
State  block  grants  to  the  annual  growth  or  de- 
cline of  OCS  mineral  leasing  receipts.  Second, 
it  provides  coastal  States  with  a  direct  share 
of,  and  interest  in,  the  revenues  generated  by 
the  Federal  OCS  Leasing  Program. 


As  in  H.R.  5,  no  expenditures  will  be  made 
from  the  fund,  for  any  purposes,  except  as 
provided  in  appropriations  acts. 

Subtitle  D  authorizes  annual  ocean  arxj 
coastal  resource  management  and  devetop- 
menl  block  grants  to  coastal  States,  including 
Great  Lakes  States  and  Tenitories.  No  State 
may  receive  a  block  grant  under  this  legisla- 
tion until  that  State  has  submitted  a  pregrant 
report  and  provided  opportunity  for  publk: 
comment  on  such  report.  The  pregrant  report 
and  public  comment  requirements  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  the  committee  report  on 
H.R.  5.  Additionally,  the  requirement  that  the 
State  establish  a  trust  fund  for  receipt  of  block 
grant  moneys  was  added  to  provide  improved 
enforcement  and  audit  capabilities. 

The  formula  mechanism  for  allocating  block 
grants  is  adopted  from  H.R.  5  utilizing  the  five, 
equally  weighted  cnteria  contained  in  that  bill. 
This  five-part  formula  is  dlscu^ed  in  detail  in 
the  section-by-section  ap^l^gjsJand  in  Appen- 
dix A  of  House  Report  98--2W.  Several  spe- 
cial modifications  in  the  weighting  of,  and  eligi- 
bility for,  certain  criteria  were  made  to  produce 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  block  grant 
funds  among  the  various  States.  The  discus- 
sion contained  in  the  House  committee  report, 
however,  is  still  relevant  and  provides  strong 
gukJance  regarding  the  various  formula  ele- 
ments. 

Only  certain  ocean  and  coastal  enhance- 
ment and  management  activities  are  eligible 
for  funding  through  a  State  block  grant:  Activi- 
ties authorized  by  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972;  activities  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  the  Coastal  Energy  Impact  Program 
[CEIP];  activities  for  the  enhancement,  man- 
agement and  development  of  living  marine  re- 
sources; and  activities  for  the  preservation, 
enhancenwnt  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources including  coastal  habitats.  Regarding 
the  first  two  categones-CZMA  and  CEIP  activi- 
ties—the description  in  Appendix  B  of  the 
House  Report  98-206  remains  relevant.  The 
latter  two  categories  of  allowable  uses  are 
slightly  modified  from  those  contained  in  H.R. 
5.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  a  coastal 
State  is  not  required  to  have  an  approved 
coastal  zone  management  program  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  expenditure  of  funds  under 
any  of  the  funding  categories  outlined  in  this 
sectkjn. 

Section  6035  of  subtitle  D,  like  section  6  in 
H.R.  5,  provides  for  assistance  to  local  gov- 
ernments. This  provision  is  adapted  from  that 
in  H.R.  5,  with  minor  modifications.  The  intent 
of  this  section  is  to  ensure  not  only  that 
States  will  provide  their  local  governments 
with  an  adequate  proportion  of  block  grant 
funds,  but  also  equally  important  that  each 
State  receiving  a  block  grant  establishes  a 
mechanism  which  effectively  solicits  and  con- 
siders the  needs  and  priorities  of  its  many 
local  governments.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  provi- 
sion to  ensure  that  State  block  grant  funds 
are  used  to  assist  those  local  governments 
which  have  the  greatest  responsibility  in  per- 
formir>g  ocean  and  coastal  management  ac- 
tivities. Local  government  activities  in  manag- 
ing the  effects  of  coastal  related  energy  facili- 
ties are  consklered  especially  important.  The 
proportkjn  of  a  State's  block  grant  which  must 


be  allocated  to  local  government  activities  is 
33  Vs  percent. 

Section  6036  contains  provisions  for  an 
annual  audit  of  block  grant  funds  perceived  by 
any  State.  Such  provisions  indicate  congres- 
sional intent  for  close  Federal  oversight  of 
State  block  grant  expenditures.  This  audit  re- 
quirement is  the  pnmary  n'>echanism  by  which 
the  implementing  Federal  agency  may  ensure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  is 
also  the  primary  mecfianism  for  ensuring  that 
State  block  grant  expenditures  reflect  the  na- 
tional interests  in  ocean  and  coastal  manage- 
ment. 

The  second  matter  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  Is  subtitle  E  of  title  VI  which  re- 
authorizes the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972  [CZMA].  The  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  has  considered  this  leg- 
islation during  2  days  of  intensive  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy, chaired  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi.  We  are  convinced  by  the  testi- 
mony, as  well  as  our  1 3  year  oversight  of  the 
CZMA,  that  important  national  interests  are 
being  well  served  by  this  program. 

Twenty-three  States  and  five  territories  have 
developed  Impressive  CZM  programs  with  the 
encouragement  of  Congress  and  the  help  of 
some  Federal  funding.  These  States  have  vol- 
untarily assumed  the  primary  responsibility  for 
managing  their  shorelines.  The  program's  vol- 
untary nature  demonstrates  respect  for  the 
tradition  in  the  United  States  of  local  and 
State  responsibility  for  land  use  planning. 
Rather  than  overriding  local  and  State  author- 
ity for  this  important  task.  Congress  has  en- 
couraged coastal  States  to  utilize  their  full  au- 
thority. Furthermore,  through  the  CZMA,  Con- 
gress has  provided  a  constant  reminder  to 
coastal  States  of  their  vital  role  in  promoting 
common  interests  shared  by  all  States,  wheth- 
er coastal  or  landlocked. 

Because  the  CZMA  has  been  so  successful 
and  because  pressures  on  the  coast  are  con- 
stantly Increasing,  the  committee  recognizes 
the  need  to  enhance  the  total  level  of  support 
for  this  program.  However,  we  are  not  recom- 
mending increased  Federal  support;  rather,  in- 
creases would  come  from  greater  coastal 
State  matching  contributions.  Beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1989  and  beyond,  there  would  be  a 
50/50,  rather  than  80/20.  Federal/State  part- 
nership. 

By  reducing  the  share  of  Federal  involve- 
ment in  CZM,  we  do  not  want  to  give  the  mis- 
impression  that  this  program  is  not  serving  na- 
tional interests.  On  the  contrary,  our  Natk>n 
will  always  need  to  play  an  active  role  In  over- 
seeing the  wise  management  of  our  coastal 
areas  because  Important  national  concerns 
are  being  served.  The  increasing  State  share 
reflects  the  fact  that  State  programs  are  be- 
ginning to  mature.  Further  implementation 
should  be  accomplished  on  the  basis  of  an 
equal  partnership. 

These  amendments  do  more  than  simply 
equalize  the  Federal/State  partnership  in 
coastal  zone  management.  Other  important 
proviskjns  are  contained  in  the  bill— 

It  requires  States  to  promptly  submit  for 
Federal  review  and  approval  any  program 
changes  they  may  have  and  clarifies  that  no 
amendment  may  t>e  implemented  as  part  of  a 
federally  approved  coastal  program  unless  it 


has  first  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Therefore,  unless  a  proposed 
amendment  has  kieen  so  approved,  it  may  not 
be  implemented  with  the  use  of  CZM  funds 
and  may  not  be  used  to  enforce  Federal  con- 
sistency with  the  State's  program. 

It  allows  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
reduce  funding  for  programs  whk:h  are  not 
making  satisfactory  progress  in  identifying  and 
protecting  coastal  resources  of  national  signifi- 
cance. 

Some  dormant  provisions  of  the  act  are  re- 
pealed and  the  National  Estuarine  Sanctuary 
Program  is  strengthened  to  reflect  an  empha- 
sis on  research,  so  that  our  knowledge  and 
awareness  of  estuaries  will  be  improved,  and 
we  can  better  provide  for  their  continued 
health. 

These  provisions  of  subtitle  E  are  carefully 
balanced.  They  enjoy  bipartisan  support.  In 
this  regard,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
tlK>ughtful  contributions  of  Congressmen 
Norm  Lent,  our  full  committee  ranking 
member,  and  Norm  Shumway,  ranking 
member  on  the  Oceanography  Subcommit- 
tee as  well  as  my  colleague.  sut}Committee 
Chain/yoman  Barbara  Mikulski.  With  their 
assistance,  you  have  before  you  <i  subtitle  of 
the  reconciliation  conference  report  which 
continues  the  important  work  of  managing  our 
Nation's  coastal  zone  and  reduces  the  need 
for  additional  spending  over  the  next  several 
years. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  a  provision  in 
title  VIII  of  tfie  conference  report.  Title  VIII  in- 
cludes amendments  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (OCSLA). 

Subtitle  8  of  title  VIII  involves  an  amend- 
ment to  section  19  of  the  law,  dealing  with  the 
relationship  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Governors  of  affected  coastal 
States  with  respect  to  OCS  lease  sales  and 
development  and  production  plans. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  agreed 
on  language  that  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  give  equal  weight  to  the  need  for  oil  and 
gas  and  the  need  to  protect  other  resources 
and  uses  of  the  coastal  and  marir>e  environ- 
ment that  are  affected  by  offshore  energy  de- 
velopment. 

In  my  judgment,  the  conferees  did  not  .mean 
that  in  any  particular  lease  sale  or  develop- 
ment plan,  there  will  be  equal  oil  and  gas  re- 
source benefits  and  environmental  costs. 

Rather  we  intended  that  the  Secretary  con- 
sider, with  equal  seriousness,  resource  devel- 
opment values,  on  the  one  hand,  as  against 
environmental  protection  values,  on  the  other. 

The  conferees  also  decided  to  delete  sec- 
tion 19(D)  of  the  law  which  provides  that  the 
Secretary's  decision  to  accept  or  reject  a 
Governor's  recommendation  shall  be  final  and 
shall  not,  alone,  be  a  basis  for  invalidation  of 
the  proposed  action  in  any  suit  or  judicial 
review,  unless  found  to  be  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious. 

The  "arbitrary  or  capricious"  language  is 
taken  from  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
To  make  certain  that  the  scope  of  judicial 
review  of  the  Secretary's  decision,  under  the 
language  of  the  amendment,  shall  be  that  ap- 
plied to  final  Federal  agency  actions  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  5  U.S.C. 
706(2)(A)— "arbitrary  and  caprickjus,  an  abuse 
of  discretion,  or  othenwise  not  in  accordance 


with  law"— the  conferees  reinserted  that 
standard  at  the  end  of  subsection  (C),  as 
modified  by  the  amendment.  Scrutiny  of  the 
Secretary's  decisions  under  section  19.  there- 
fore, will  be  limited  to  those  standards  speci- 
fied in  5  use.  706(2)(A). 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  ranking  member  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  3126's  provisions  on  veterans'  programs. 
This  bill  would  be  of  great  t>enefit  to  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  and  to  needy 
veterans.  We  are  in  a  time  of  difficult  deci- 
sions because  of  the  imperative  for  deficit  re- 
duction. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  at  the 
outset  adopted  a  bipartisan  approach  to  the 
budget  for  the  VA,  and  when  tf>e  joint  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1986  instructed  a 
savings  of  $300  million  for  the  VA.  the  com- 
mittee again  acted  on  a  bipartisan  basis  to 
achieve  the  savings.  We  are  now  well  into  the 
fiscal  year,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  achieve  at 
least  some  of  the  budgetary  savings  and  the 
health  care  reforms,  which  continue  to 
produce  savings  in  the  out  years. 

The  principal  vehicles  for  meeting  the  budg- 
etary goals  for  the  VA  are  reform  of  veterans' 
health  care  eligibility  and  third-party  reim- 
bursement from  health  care  insurance. 

It  was  necessary  to  work  out  differences 
with  the  other  body  on  much  of  the  reform  of 
veterans'  health  care  eligibility.  Both  bodies 
began  with  their  own  means  tests  and 
strengtf>ened  commitments  to  provide  health 
care.  The  third-party  reimbursement  proposals 
had  only  technical  differences,  which  were 
easily  resolved. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  details  of 
the  health  care  eligibility  reform  which  the 
chairman.  Sonny  Montgomery,  has  outlined. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  first  time  ever,  the 
Government  is  formally  committed  to  provid- 
ing hospital  care  for  service-connected  and 
truly  needy  veterans.  For  ttie  first  time  ever, 
the  universe  of  veterans  for  whom  the  VA  is 
going  to  provide  hospital  care  is  cleariy  de- 
fined. 

I  would  have  preferred  the  income  line  of 
the  means  test  be  drawn  somewhat  higher 
than  allowed  by  the  compromise  with  the 
other  body.  However,  the  $15,000  limitation 
for  single  veterans  and  the  $18,000  limitatk>n 
for  married  veterans  provkte  a  starting  point 
and  could  possibly  be  adjusted  in  the  future,  if 
experience  shows  that  they  are  too  low. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  reform  of  health 
care  eligibility  with  its  strengthened  commit- 
ment to  provide  hospital  care  is  as  pleasing  to 
our  Nation's  veterans  as  it  is  to  me.  This  legis- 
lation adopts  the  framework  of  the  onginal 
House  bill.  It  is  a  truly  historic  step  which  con- 
firms that  the  Congress  intends  for  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  system  to  keep 
essential  its  present  form  for  many  years  to 
come. 

This  important  legislation  In  large  pan  owes 
Its  existence  to  the  leadership  and  personal 
dedication  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Sonny 
Montgomery,  chairman  of  our  committee.  He 
has  been  most  instrurrtental  in  bringing  this 
veterans'  legislatk>n  to  the  floor. 

Also  a  special  note  of  appreciation  should 
go  the  chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
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mittee.  Bill  Gray,  to  its  ranking  memljer,  Del 
Latta,  and  to  Marvin  Leath,  a  member  of 
the  Veterans"  Affairs  Committee  on  temporary 
leave  of  absence  to  tfie  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  feltow  Members  to 
support  the  veterans'  provisions  of  ttiis  meas- 
ure, which  will  achieve  both  a  desirable  sav- 
ings in  the  VA  budget  and  a  signifkant  reform 
of  veterans'  health  care  eligibility. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  proposed  House 
amerxjments  to  the  budget  reconciliation  bill. 
This  bill  proves  that  we  in  Congress  can  make 
difficult  choices  to  reduce  the  defk:it. 

It  shows  tfiat  we  can  meet  human  needs, 
yet  keep  our  fiscal  responsibility.  It  shows  we 
can  sweat  the  details  by  deckling  which  pro- 
grams work  and  which  ones  do  not;  whk:h 
ones  we  should  keep,  whk:h  ones  we  shouW 
cut. 

This  bill  IS  a  budget  cutter  and  a  deficit 
dampener.  I  will  save  American  taxpayers  bil- 
tons  of  dollars  over  ttie  next  3  years  without 
reducing  our  quality  of  life. 

But,  as  IS  true  with  any  large  budget  pack- 
age, there  is  good  news  and  bad  news. 

For  Marylanders,  the  goods  news  includes 
the  fact  that  this  reconciliaton  bill  has  a  "Mi- 
kulski  amendment"  whch  saves  the  State  of 
Maryland  almost  $8  millkjn  in  penalties 
caused  by  the  failure  of  a  contractor  to  pro- 
vide the  State  with  a  certified  management  in- 
formatwn  system  for  the  Maryland  Medicaid 
Program. 

Witfiout  this  amendment,  the  State  would 
have  to  pay  these  penalties  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  wouW  thereby  have  to 
reduce  funds  available  to  provide  health  care 
to  tow-income  people  under  Medk:aid. 

Another  good  part  of  this  reconaliation  tiill 
Is  the  fact  that  it  extends  ttie  authonzatkjn  for 
Amtrak.  That  means  thousands  of  Maryland 
jobs  are  being  saved,  as  well  as  important  rail 
service  for  thousands  of  Maryland  commuters 
wtK)  live  in  Baltimore  and  work  in  Washington. 
The  bill  also  continues  Federal  support  for 
hospice  services  for  the  terminally  ill.  It  penal- 
izes hospitals  and  doctors  who  refuse  to  treat 
emergency  patients  because  of  a  lack  of  in- 
surance or  ability  to  pay.  and  it  sets  up  expen- 
ments  to  determine  tfie  cost  effectiveness  of 
Medicare  coverage  for  preventive  health  care. 
For  Maryland  and  American  workers,  the  bill 
extends  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Pro- 
gram for  6  years  This  program  provides  im- 
portant assistance  to  workers  and  companies 
hurt  by  foreign  competition.  It  also  protects 
American  jotjs  by  including  a  "buy  American" 
provision  for  materials  and  supplies  used  on 
oil  rigs  in  offshore  dniling. 

As  I  said  before,  there  is  good  news  and 
some  bad  news  in  this  bill.  The  bad  news  in- 
cludes the  fact  that  this  bill  does  not  reduce 
the  deficit  by  as  much  as  the  earlier  budget 
bill  we  passed. 

Another  piece  of  bad  news  in  this  bill  is  the 
faihjre  to  include  the  "Mikulski  Medicare 
vision"'  amendment  whk:h  the  House  ap- 
proved in  a  previous  reconciliation  bill. 

This  amendment  would  have  saved  money 
for  Medkare  by  providing  coverage  for  vision 
care  serv«es  provkJed  by  optometnsts.  Medi- 
care currently  only  covers  viston  services  if 
they"re  provkled  t^  ophthalmologists,  usually 
at  higher  fees  than  those  charged  by  optom- 
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etnsts.  By  including  my  amendment,  this  bill 
woukj  have  saved  money  and  made  vision 
care  senrrces  more  wklely  available  for  Medi- 
care users. 

Even  though  Tm  disappointed  at  certain  as- 
pects of  the  budget  reconciliatton  bill,  I  sup- 
ported it.  I  did  so  because  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  create  a  frame  work  for  our  future. 

To  build  that  future,  we  must  rid  ourselves 
of  the  defrcits  facing  us:  Budget  deficit,  trade 
deficit,  research  and  development  deficit,  and 
what  I  call  our  education  defkiat 

This  budget  reconciliafion  bill  goes  a  long 
way  toward  reducing  the  biggest  of  oor  defi- 
cits—our budget  defk:it.  That's  why  I  proudly 
supported  the  House  amendments  to  this  bill. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  314,  nays 
86,  not  voting  34,  as  follows: 
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Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bent  ley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  <TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosro 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broa-n  (CA) 

BroyhiU 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Bustamante 


[Roll  No.  411 

YEAS-314 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clay 

dinger 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Coml>est 

Conte 

Cooper 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daachle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 


Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fields 

Pish 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Heftel 


Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaplur 

Kasich 

Kasteruneier 

Kemp 

Keiuielly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Meyers 


Applegate 
Bsdiiam 

Bilirakis 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

DeWtne 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Fawell 

Fiedler 

Florio 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hansen 

Hiler 

Hunter 


Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M(x>re 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

NAYS-Se 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Kanjorski 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

McCain 

McCandless 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 


Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

SUisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ> 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stmlllngs 

SUrk 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strang 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traficant 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheal 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitlaker 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Worlley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yairon 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 
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Rlller 

Saxlon 

Schaefer 

Schuize 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stratton 

Slump 

Sundquist 

Swindall 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 


Ackerman 

Gray  (ID 

Myers 

Addabbo 

Grotberg 

Rangel 

Barnard 

Harinett 

Rostenkowskl 

Boucher 

Hillis 

Roth 

Carr 

Johnson 

Rudd 

Chappell 

Kolter 

Slaughter 

Coleman  (MO) 

Latta 

Solarz 

Collliu 

Levine  (CA) 

Traxler 

Conyers 

McDade 

Whltten 

Edgar 

Mineta 

Zichau 

Evaiu(IA) 

Mollohan 

Foglietta 

Monson 

D  1225 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri  for.  with  Mr. 
Zschau  against. 

Messrs.  HUNTER,  APPLEGATE. 
and  LEWIS  of  Florida  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  WORTLEY.  LEACH  of 
Iowa,  and  LUJAN  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 390  the  House  recedes  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  concurs  with  an  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3128,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  3128: 

In  section  4016.  insert  "or  seasonal  sus- 
pension"' after  "adjustment  In  frequency"; 
and  Insert  "adjustment  or"  after  "service 
unless  such". 

In  subparagraph  (FXli)  of  paragraph  (10) 
of  section  204(b)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act.  as  pro- 
posed to  l>e  amended  by  section  6021.  strike 
out  "from  such  nations". 

In  sutisection  (b)(2)(B)  of  section  315  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  as  pro- 
posed to  l>e  amended  by  section  6044.  strike 
out  "environmental"  and  Insert  "environ- 
ment". 

In  section  3A  of  the  National  Ocean  Pollu- 
tion Planning  Act  of  1978,  as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  6072(2)— 

(1)  amend  subparagraph  (B)  of  sutisection 
(a)(2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "(B)  l)e  headed  by  a  director  who  shall— 
"(1)  l)e  appointed  by  the  Administrator, 
(11)  serve  as  the  Chair  of  the  Board,  and 
'(Ui)  t>e  the  spokesperson   for  the   pro- 
gram;' "": 

(2)  insert  a  quotation  mark  and  a  period 
after  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(D)  of  sutisection  (b)(2);  and 

(3)  strike  out  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(b). 

In  section  6085— 

(1)  insert  "and  duties"  after  "functions"  in 
the  long  title  of  the  Act  of  August  6.  1947 
cited  in  such  section:  and 

(2)  strike  out  "'or  subdivision  thereof" 
and  Insert  •  "or  subdivision  thereof," "  In 
paragraph  (2). 

In  section  8003.  amend  the  first  sentence 
of  the  proposed  section  8(gH2)  of  the  Outer 


Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  deposit  Into  a 
separate  account  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  all  bonuses,  rents,  and  royal- 
ties, and  other  revenues  (derived  from  any 
bidding  system  authorized  under  subsection 
(aHD),  excluding  Federal  Income  and  wind- 
fall profit  taxes,  derived  from  any  lease 
Issued  after  September  18,  1978.  of  any  Fed- 
eral tract  which  lies  wholly  or  parilally 
within  three  nautical  miles  of  the  seaward 
t>oundary  of  any  coastal  State. 

In  section  8004(a).  strike  out  "January  1. 
1986 "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "April  15. 
1986". 

In  section  8006(a).  Inseri  "Issued  after 
September  18.  1978"  after  "any  Federal 
leases". 

In  section  8006(a)(1).  Insert  "Issued  after 
September  18.  1978 "  after  "derived  from 
any  lease". 

Amend  section  8201  by  striking  out  the 
close  quote  and  period  at  the  end  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  a  lessee  may  petition  the 
Secretary  for  a  waiver  of  the  requirements 
of  this  sulMectlon. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  assign  an  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judge  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  record  on  the  petition  and  make  a  find- 
ing for  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  The  Administrative  Law  Judge  shall 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  that  the  Secre- 
tary grant  such  waiver  If  the  Administrative 
Law  Judge  finds  that  the  lessee's  explora- 
tion or  development  and  production  plan 
cannot  \x  carried  out  solely  tiecause  of  the 
additional  costs  that  would  t>e  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  requirements  of  this  sutisec- 
tion. 

"(D)  If  the  Secretary  receives  the  recom- 
mendation from  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  provided  in  paragraph  (C).  the  Secre- 
tary may  grant  the  waiver  if  the  Secretary 
concurs  with  the  finding  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge.". 

In  subtitle  A  of  title  IX,  strike  out  sec- 
tions 9203,  9212,  9302,  9311,  and  9312,  and 
conform  the  uble  of  contents  of  title  IX  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  section  9101— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "February 
28"  and  "February  28'"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  30""  and  April  30",  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  In  subsections  (b),  (e)(1)(B).  (eH2>(B). 
(e)(2)(C),  and  (e)(3)(B).  strike  out  "1  per- 
cent" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1/2  per- 
cent"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (d).  strike  out  "December 
19,  1985"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "March 
IS.  1986 "; 

(4)  In  subsection  (e)(1)(A).  strike  out 
"March""  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "May""; 

(5)  In  subsection  (e)(2)(B).  strike  out  "5 
months""  and  "7  months "  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "7  monttis""  and  "5  months",  respec- 
tively: and 

(6)  In  subsection  (e)(3)(B),  strike  out  "7/ 
12""  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •5/24"". 

In  section  9102— 

(1)  In  subsection  (d)(2>(B>.  strike  out  "5 
months"  and  "7  months"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "7  months'"  and  "5  months",  respec- 
tively, and 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)(3).  strike  out 
"March"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "May  ". 

In  section  9103,  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)(2),  strike  out  "March  "  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "May"  each  place  It  appears. 


In  section  9104.  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)(1).  strike  out  "March  "  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "May"'  each  place  it  appears. 

In  section  9105.  in  subsections  (a)  and  (e), 
strike  out  "March"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "May"  each  place  It  appears. 

In  section  9123(b).  strike  out  "January" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "April". 

In  section  9124(b)(1).  strike  out  "April" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9128.  strike  out  "will  go"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "went". 

In  section  9201(d).  strike  out  March  "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "May "  each  place  it 
appears. 

In  section  9211(e).  strike  out  "February" 
and  "April"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "May" 
and  "July",  respectively,  each  place  each  ap- 
pears. 

In  section  9301— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "jAiraARV 
31 "  and  "January  31"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "April  30"  and  "April  30".  respec- 
tively: 

(2)  In  subsection  (b).  strike  out  "11- 
month".  "February".  "January  31".  "4- 
month ".  and  "January  1986 "  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  8-month  ".  "May".  April  30". 
"7-month"',  and  April  1986 ".  respectively, 
each  place  each  appears;  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)(5>.  strike  out  "July" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "October ". 

In  section  9303— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(2).  strike  out  "April". 
"1987"  and  "Decemt>er  31.  1986 "  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "July  ".  "1988  ".  and  "Decem- 
ber 31. 1987  ".  respectively,  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (bK5MA).  strike  out 
"April"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9304(b)- 

(1)  strike  out  "11-month"  and  "February" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "8-month""  and 
"May ".  respectively: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  In  the  matter  t>efore 
subparagraph  (A).  Insert  "at  any  time"  after 
"In  the  case  of  any  physician  who";  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (IMB).  strike  out  "Is  not 
a  participating  physician"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  'Septemt>er  30.  1985.  or"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "was  not  a  participat- 
ing physician  (as  defined  in  section 
1842(h)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  on 
September  30.  1985.  and  who  Is  not  such  a 
physician'". 

In  section  9307(c)— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1).  strike  out  "subsection 
(1)"'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(k)""; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  strike  out  "after  sub- 
section (k).  added  by  section  146(a)  of  thU 
title.""  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "at  the 
end"':  and 

(3)  In  the  subsection  added  by  paragraph 
(2).  strike  out  "(Dd)""  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(kXl)"". 

In  subtitle  B  of  title  IX.  strike  out  sec- 
tions 9504.  9513.  and  9521.  and  conform  the 
Uble  of  contents  of  title  IX  accordingly. 

In  section  9501(d)(1).  strike  out  "Aprtl" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "July '". 

In  section  9505(b)(1)- 

(1)  strike  out  "sections  9501  and  9504  "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  9501  ".  and 

(2)  strike  out  "(VI)""  and  "(VII)'"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(V)""  and  "(VI)".  re- 
spectively 

In  section  9506(a).  In  proposed  sutisection 
(k)(2)  of  section  1902  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  liuert  "(other  than  by  will)"  after  "es- 
Ubllshed '". 

In  section  9511(b)  strike  out  "January" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "April"". 

In  section  9517(c).  amend  paragraph  (2)  to 
read  as  follows; 
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(2KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  the  amendments  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply  to  expenditures  incurred  for 
heatth  insuring  organizations  which  first 
become  operational  on  or  after  January  1. 
1986. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  health  insuring  orga- 
nization— 

(i)  which  first  becomes  operational  on  or 
after  January  1.  1986.  but 

<ii)  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  waived,  under  section 
1915(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
before  such  date,  certain  requirements  of 
section  1902  of  such  Act. 
clauses  <ii)  and  (vi)  of  section  1903(m)(2MA) 
of  such  Act  shall  not  apply  during  the 
period  for  which  such  waiver  is  effective. 

In  section  9522.  insert  "(or  submitted 
during  1986  by)"  after  "granted  to". 

In  section  9523— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  strike  out  ••Contim- 
dkd"  and  "continue"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Rehewed "  and  "renew",  respective- 
ly, and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  strike  out  "continued"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "renewed". 

(B)  strike  out  "the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31.  1985". 

In  section  9526.  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  of  proposed  section  1920  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  add  the  following; 

(P)  Section  310(b)(1)  of  Public  Law  96- 
272  (relating  to  continuing  medicaid  eligibil- 
ity for  certain  recipients  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pensions). 

In  section  12301- 

( 1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  strike  out  "or  I903(u)"  in  paragraph 
(1).  and 

(B)  strike  out  "titles  IV-A  and  XIX"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title  IV-A"  each  place 
it  appears:  and 

(2)  after  subsection  (d),  strike  out  "and 
1982". 

In  section  12304(a)(3).  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  proposed 
new  subparagraph  (C).  insert  the  following: 
":  but  the  State  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
financial  penalty  in  the  administration  or 
enforcement  of  this  subparagraph  as  a 
result  of  any  monitoring,  quality  control,  or 
auditing  requirements". 

Part  1  of  subtitle  A  of  title  XIII  of  the  bill 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Part  1— Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 

SEC.  1S»»I  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Reform  and  Extension 
Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  13002.  El.UilBILIT^  OF  WORKERS  .\>D  FIRMS 
FOR  TR.*DE  .ADJlSTMEVr  .*S8IST- 
.ANCE. 

(a)  WoRKERS-Sections  221(a)  and  222  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271(a): 
2272)  are  each  amended  by  inserting  "(in- 
cluding workers  in  any  agricultural  firm  or 
subdivision  of  an  agricultural  firm)"  after 
"group  of  workers". 

(b)  Firms.— 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  251 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  ( 19  U.S.C.  2341)  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  "(including  any 
agricultural  firm)"  after  "a  firm". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  251(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2341(CK2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  that- 

"(A)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  the 
firm  have  decreased  absolutely,  or 

*(B)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  an  ar- 
ticle that  accounted  for  not  less  than  25  per- 
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cent  of  the  total  production  or  sales  of  the 
firm  during  the  12-month  period  preceding 
the  most  recent  12-month  period  for  which 
data  are  available  have  decreased  absolute- 
ly, and". 

SEC.  13003.  CASH  ASSISTANCE  FOR  WORKERS. 

(a)  Participation  in  Job  Search  Program 
Required.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  231  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Such  worker,  unless  the  Secretary 
has  determined  that  no  acceptable  job 
search  program  is  reasonably  available— 

"(A)  is  enrolled  in  a  job  search  program 
approved  by  the  SecreUry  under  section 
237(c).  or  ^.  ^    .f 

"(B)  has.  after  the  date  on  which  the 
worker  became  totally  separated,  or  partial- 
ly separated,  from  the  adversely  affected 
employment,  completed  a  job  search  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 237(c).". 

(2)  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2291)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 
"(1)  the  adversely  affected  worker— 
"(A)  has  failed  to  begin  participation  in 
the  job  search  program  the  enrollment  in 
which  meets  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(a)(5).  or  . 

"(B)  has  ceased  to  participate  in  such  job 
search  program  before  completing  such  job 
search  program,  and 

"(2)  there  is  no  justifiable  cause  for  such 
failure  or  cessation. 


no  trade  readjustment  allowance  may  be 
paid  to  the  adversely  affected  worker  under 
this  part  on  or  after  the  date  of  such  deter- 
mination until  the  adversely  affected 
worker  begins  or  resumes  participation  in  a 
job  search  program  approved  under  section 
237(c).".  ,    ^ 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  239  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2311(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "training,"  in  clause  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "training  and 
job  search  programs.":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  (3)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(3)  will  make  determina- 
tions and  approvals  regarding  job  search 
programs  under  sections  231(c)  and  237(c), 
and  (4)". 

(b)  QuALirriNC  Weeks  of  Employment.— 
The  last  sentence  of  section  231(a)(2)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(a)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
after  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall  be  treated  as  a  week  of  em- 
ployment at  wages  of  $30  or  more,  but  not 
more  than  7  weeks,  in  case  of  weeks  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (A)  or  (C),  or  both, 
may  be  treated  as  weeks  of  employment 
under  this  sentence.".  

(c)  Weekly  Amounts  of  Readjustment 
Allowances.— Section  232  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2292)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "under  any  Federal 
law,"  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  any  Federal  law  other  than 
this  Act". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  section  236(c) 
in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "under  section  231(c)  or  236(c)",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "If  the  training  allow- 
ance" in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "If  such  training  allowance". 

(d)  Limitations.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  233(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2293(a)(2))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "52-week  period" 


and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "104-week 
peri«xi". 

(2)  Section  233  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  UJS.C.  2293)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  No  trade  readjustment  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  a  worker  under  this  part  for 
any  week  during  which  the  worker  is  receiv- 
ing on-the-job  training.". 

SEC.  13004.  JOB  TRAINING  FOR  WORKERS. 

(a)  In  General. -Section  236  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2296)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  a  worker"  In  sub- 
section (aHlMA)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "for  an  adversely  affected  worker". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "may  approve"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "shall  (to  the  extent 
appropriated  funds  are  available)  approve". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "under  paragraph  (I)" 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  subsection  (a)". 

(4)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection"  In 
subsection  (a)(3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "this  section". 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  subsections  (e)  and 
(f),  respectively, 

(6)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  applying  paragraph 
(IMC),  a  reasonable  expectation  of  employ- 
ment does  not  require  that  employment  op- 
portunities for  a  worker  be  available,  or  of- 
fered, immediately  upon  the  completion  of 
training  approved  under  this  paragraph  (1). 
"(3KA)  If  the  costs  of  training  an  adverse- 
ly affected  worker  are  paid  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1).  no  other  payment  for 
such  costs  may  t)e  made  under  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law. 

"(B)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  the  costs  of  training  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  If  such  costs— 

"(I)  have  already  been  paid  under  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law.  or 

"(11)  are  reimbursable  under  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law  and  a  portion  of 
such  costs  have  already  been  paid  under 
such  other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

■(C)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to.  or  take  Into  account,  any 
funds  provided  under  any  other  provision  of 
Federal  law  which  are  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  direct  payment  of  the  coste 
incurred  in  training  a  particular  adversely 
affected  worker,  even  if  such  use  has  the 
effect  of  indirectly  paying  or  reducing  any 
portion  of  the  cosU  involved  In  training  the 
adversely  affected  worker. 

"(4)  The  training  programs  that  may  be 
approved  under  paragraph  (1)  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to— 
"(A)  on-the-job  training. 
"(B)  any  training  program  provided  by  a 
State  pursuant  to  section  303  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act, 

"(C)  any  training  program  approved  by  a 
private  industry  council  established  under 
section  202  of  such  Act,  and 

"(D)  any  other  training  program  approved 
by  the  Secretary,",  and 

(7)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
subsection  (a)(1).  the  Secretary  may  pay  the 
costs  of  on-the-job  training  of  an  adversely 
affected  worker  under  subsection  (aMl)  only 
If- 

"(1)  no  currently  employed  worker  Is  dis- 
placed by  such  adversely  affected  worker 
(Including  partial  displacement  such  as  a  re- 


duction In  the  hours  of  nonovertlme  work, 
wages,  or  employment  benefits). 

"(2)  such  training  does  not  Impair  existing 
contracts  for  services  or  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements, 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  training  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  the  written  concur- 
rence of  the  labor  organization  concerned 
has  been  obtained, 

"(4)  no  other  Individual  is  on  layoff  from 
the  same,  or  any  substantially  equivalent, 
job  for  which  such  adversely  affected 
worker  is  being  trained, 

"(5)  the  employer  has  not  terminated  the 
employment  of  any  regular  employee  or 
otherwise  reduced  the  workforce  of  the  em- 
ployer with  the  Intention  of  filling  the  va- 
cancy so  created  by  hiring  such  adversely 
affected  worker. 

"(6)  the  job  for  which  such  adversely  af- 
fected worker  is  being  trained  is  not  being 
created  in  a  promotional  line  that  will  In- 
fringe in  any  way  upon  the  promotional  op- 
|K>rtunities  of  currently  employed  individ- 
uals, 

"(7)  such  training  Is  not  for  the  same  oc- 
cupation from  which  the  worker  was  sepa- 
rated and  with  respect  to  which  such  work- 
er's group  was  certified  pursuant  to  section 
222. 

"(8)  the  employer  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  employer  will  continue  to 
employ  such  worker  for  at  least  26  weeks 
after  completion  of  such  training  If  the 
worker  desires  to  continue  such  employ- 
ment and  the  employer  does  not  have  due 
cause  to  terminate  such  employment. 

"(9)  the  employer  has  not  received  pay- 
ment under  subsection  (a)(1)  with  respect  to 
any  other  on-the-job  training  provided  by 
such  employer  which  failed  to  met  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3).  (4). 
(5).  and  (6),  and 

"(10)  the  employer  has  not  taken,  at  any 
time,  any  action  which  violated  the  terms  of 
any  certification  described  In  paragraph  (8) 
made  by  such  employer  with  respect  to  any 
other  on-the-job  training  provided  by  such 
employer  for  which  the  Secretary  has  made 
a  payment  under  subsection  (a)(1).". 

"(b)  On-the-Job  Training  Defined.— Sec- 
tion 247  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2319)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  The  term  on-the-job  training' 
means  training  provided  by  an  employer  to 
an  individual  who  is  employed  by  the  em- 
ployer.". 

••(c)  Agreements  With  the  States.— Sec- 
tion 239  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2311)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(2)  by  In- 
serting •but  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(f),"  after  'where appropriate,';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

••(e)  Agreements  entered  into  under  this 
section  may  be  made  with  one  or  more  State 
or  local  agencies  including— 

••(1)  the  employment  service  agency  of 
such  State. 

••(2)  any  State  agency  carrying  out  title  III 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  or 

••(3)  any  other  State  or  local  agency  ad- 
ministering Job  training  or  related  pro- 
grams. 

••(f)  Each  cooperating  State  agency  shall. 
In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)(2)— 

"(1)  advise  each  adversely  affected  worker 
to  apply  for  training  under  section  236(a)  at 
the  time  the  worker  makes  application  for 
trade  readjustment  allowances  (but  failure 
of  the  worker  to  do  so  may  not  be  treated  as 
cause  for  denial  of  those  allowances),  and 


•(2)  within  60  days  after  application  for 
training  Is  made  by  the  worker.  Interview 
the  adversely  affected  worker  regarding 
suitable  training  opportunities  available  to 
the  worker  under  section  236  and  review 
such  opportunities  with  the  worker.". 

SEC.  13003.  JOB  SEARCH  ALUIWANCFX 

(a)  In  General.— Section  237  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2297)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•'(c)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  any  ad- 
versely affected  worker  for  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  worker  in  partici- 
pating in  a  Job  search  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Definitions.— Section  247  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2319),  as 
amended  by  section  13004(b)  of  this  Act,  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(I7)(A)  The  term  job  search  program' 
means  a  job  search  workshop  or  Job  finding 
club. 

"(B)  The  term  Job  search  workshop' 
means  a  short  (1  to  3  days)  seminar  de- 
signed to  provide  participants  with  knowl- 
edge that  will  enable  the  participants  to 
find  jobs.  Subjects  are  not  limited  to.  but 
should  include,  labor  market  Information. 
r6sum6  writing,  interviewing  techniques, 
and  techniques  for  finding  job  openings. 

"(C)  The  term  "Job  finding  club'  means  a 
job  search  workshop  which  includes  a 
period  (1  to  2  weeks)  of  structured,  super- 
vised activity  In  which  participants  attempt 
to  obtain  Jobs. ". 

SEC.  1300«.  ADJl  STMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FIRMS. 

(a)  Technical  Assistance.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  252(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2342(b)(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter  consists  of  technical  assistance.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  a  firm's  application 
for  adjustment  assistance  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  firm's  adjustment 
proposal— 

"(A)  is  reasonably  calculated  to  materially 
contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of 
the  firm, 

"(B)  gives  adequate  consideration  to  the 
Interests  of  the  workers  of  such  firm,  and 

"(C)  demonstrates  that  the  firm  will  make 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  use  lU  own  re- 
sources for  economic  development.". 

(2)  Section  252  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2342)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (c)  and  redesignating  subsection 
(d)  as  subsection  (c). 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  253(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2343(b)(2))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  cost "  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "  such  cost  for  assist- 
ance descrlt>ed  In  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)". 

(b)  No  New  Loans  or  Guaranties.— Sec- 
tion 254  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  ( 19  U.S.C. 
2344)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  no  direct  loans  or  guaran- 
tees of  loans  may  be  made  under  this  chap- 
ter after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Reform  and  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1986.". 

SEC.    13007.    EXTENSION    AND    TERMINATION    OF 
TRADE  ADJC8TMENT  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General. -Section  285  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271.  preceding  note) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)". 


(2)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "SEC.  W>5.  TERMINA- 
TION.'.  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  assistance,  allowances,  or  other 
payments  may  be  provided  under  chapter  3. 
and  no  technical  assistance  may  be  provided 
under  chapter  3,  after  September  30.  1991.". 
(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  contents  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  285  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
"Sec.  386.  Termination.". 


SEC.  13000.  ACTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'HONS. 

(a)  Workers.— Section  245  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2317)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  1982  through  1985  "  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1986.  1987.  1988,  1989, 
1990,  and  1991  ". 

(b)  Firms.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  256 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2346(b)) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "for  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987.  1988.  1989,  1990.  and  1991"  after  "to 
the  Secretary". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "from  time  to  time", 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

SEC.    13000.   EFFECTIVE   DATES:   APPLICATION   OF 
(;RAMM-RrDMAN. 

(a)  In  General.- Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (c).  the  amendments 
made  by  this  part  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Job  Search  Program  Requirements.— 
The  amendments  made  by  section  13003(a) 
apply  with  respect  to  workers  covered  by  pe- 
titions filed  under  section  221  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Extension  and  AtrrHORiiATioN.— Chap- 
ters 2  and  3  of  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271.  et  seq.)  shall  t>e  ap- 
plied as  if  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
13007  and  13008  had  taken  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 18. 1985. 

(d)  Application  of  Gramm-Rudman.— 
Trade  readjustment  allowances  payable 
under  part  I  of  chapter  2  of  title  II  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  for  the  period  from 
March  1,  1986,  and  until  October  1.  1986. 
shall  be  reduced  by  a  percentage  equal  to 
the  non-defense  sequester  percentage  ap- 
plied in  the  Sequestration  Report  (submit- 
ted under  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  and  dated 
January  21.  1986)  of  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  Sutes  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Strike  out  subtitle  B  of  title  XIII  and  re- 
designate the  following  subtitles  according- 
ly. 

Strike  out  subsection  (d)  of  section  13202 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  smokeless  to- 
bacco removed  after  June  30.  1986. 

(2)  Transitional  rule.— Any  person  who— 

(A)  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  is  engaged  in  business  as  a  manufactur- 
er of  smokeless  tobacco,  and 

(B)  before  July  1.  1986.  submlU  an  appli- 
cation under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  52  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
engage  in  such  business. 

may.  notwithstanding  such  subchapter  B, 
continue  to  engage  In  such  business  pending 
final  action  on  such  application.  Pending 
such  final  action,  all  provisions  of  chapter 
52  of  such  Code  shall  apply  to  such  appU- 
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cant  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  applicant  were  a  holder  of 
a  permit  to  manufacture  smokeless  tobacco 
under  such  chapter  52. 

Strike  out  subsection  (c)  of  section  1320 
and  insert  the  following: 

(c)  existiwg  reducnok  ik  rates  tor 
Period  After  Temporary  Increase  Re- 
tained.—So  much  of  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 4121  (relating  to  temporary  increase  in 
amount  of  tax)  as  precedes  paragraph  (2)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Reduction  in  Amount  of  Tax.— 
••(1)  In  GENERAi--Effective  with  respect  to 
sales  after  the  temporary  increase  termina- 
tion date,  subsection  (b)  shall  be  applied— 
••(A)  by  substituting  $.50'  for  Sl.lO'. 
••(B)  by  substituting  $.25'  for  'J-SS'.  and 
•(C)  by  substituting    2  percent'  for  •4.4 
percent. '■ 

In  section  13203(d).  strike  out  -December 
31.  1985 "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  -March 
31.  1986  °. 

In  section  13205(aKl).  strike  out  'of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

In  subsection  (aK2)  of  section  13205. 
strike  out  -of  such  Code'  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

In  section  13205.  strike  out  -December  31. 
1985 "  and  -January  1.  1986 "  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  -March  31.  1986  "  and  •April  1. 
1986'.  respectively,  each  place  either  ap- 
pears. 

At  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
1303(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
13206<a)).  insert  the  following: 

In  applying  subparagraph  (B),  amounU 
which  constitute  earned  income  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  9U(d)(2))  and  are  com- 
munity income  under  community  property 
laws  applicable  to  such  income  shall  be 
taken  into  account  as  if  such  amounts  did 
not  constitute  community  income. 

In  section  13207(c).  strike  out  "September 
12.  1985  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  -Septem- 
ber 12.  1984-  . 

In  subparagraph  (A)  of  section  SSKgXl) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (as  proposed 
to  be  added  by  section  13207(d)).  strike  out 
-performed'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "per- 
forms". 

In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  531(g)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  13207(d)).  strike  out  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
"(B)  if- 

■•(i)  such  organization  is  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(cX6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  the  membership  of  such  organi- 
zation is  limited  to  entities  engaged  in  the 
transportation  by  air  of  individuals  or  prop- 
erty for  compensation  or  hire,  or 

"(il)  such  organization  is  a  corporation  all 
the  stock  of  which  is  owned  entirely  by  enti- 
ties referred  to  in  clause  (i).  and  ". 

In  clause  (vi)  of  section  57(a)(9HE)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  proposed 
to  be  added  by  section  13208(a)).  strike  out 
-The "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the". 

In  clause  (vii)  of  such  section  57(aM9KE), 
strike  out  -The "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
--Por  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the". 

In  section  14001(a)(2).  strike  out 
"amounts". 

In  section  19001(a).  strike  out  "and  Com- 
pensation Rate  Amendments  of  1985 "  and 
insert    in    lieu    thereof     -Amendmenu    of 
1986". 
In  section  19011— 

(1)  strike  out  -April  1.  1986"  in  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (eH2)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  -July  1, 1986  ":  and 


(2)  in  subsection  (f)— 

(A)  strike  out  'April  1.  1986"  each  place  it 
appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  I. 
1986": 

(B)  strike  out  "March  31.  1986"  both 
places  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2  MA)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1986  ";  and 

(C)  strike  out  "April  and  May  1986"  in 
paragraph  (2)(B)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

-July  and  August  1986". 

Strike  out  subtitle  B  of  title  XIX  (and  re- 
designate subtitle  C  as  subtitle  B). 

In  section  19031(bK2),  strike  out  "April  1. 
1986"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  -July  1. 
1986". 

In  section  19032— 

(1)  strike  out  "February  1.  1986"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May  1. 
1986":  and 

(2)  strike  out  "November  1.  1986.  and  No- 
vember 1.  1987."  in  subsection  (f)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  Pebruary  1.  1987.  and  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1988,"". 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  H. 
Res.  390.  the  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  has  passed 
with  amendments  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1614.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  June  1.  1986. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  now  entertain  1  minute  re- 
quests, pending  other  legislative  busi- 
ness. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


(Mr.  LOEFFLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  for  next  week,  and  the  times  of 
votes  that  might  occur  today. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  is  now  considering  a 
rule  which  would  make  in  order  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4306.  to  amend 
certain  sections  of  the  1985  farm  biU. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Rules  Com- 


mittee will  grant  such  a  rule  today, 
and  it  is  our  intention  to  call  up  such  a 
rule  when  it  is  available,  and  to  consid- 
er, if  the  appropriate  leave  is  granted 
by  the  House,  to  consider  H.R.  4306 
today:  or  in  the  alternative  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  as  the  rule 
may  permit  the  Senate-passed  bill  on 
the  same  subject  matter. 

I  believe  it  is  the  Intention  of  the 
Chair  to  designate  1 -minute  speeches 
and  to  proceed  with  special  orders 
with  the  understanding  that  we  will 
return  to  official  business  of  the 
House  when  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  filed  the  rule. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  E)oes  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  have  any  feel 
as  to  what  time  today  we  might  ad- 
journ? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  assume  that 
the  consideration  of  the  rule  and  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  if  the  rule  is 
granted  would  probably  continue  the 
House  in  business  until  somewhere 
around  4:30  or  5  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, perhaps  earlier. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
is  meeting  at  this  moment,  and  ex- 
pects to  be  through  with  the  rule 
within  the  next  25  to  30  minutes  at 
the  very  most.  So  we  should  be  able— 
OK.  I  understand  they  have  just  com- 
pleted. So  we  should  be  able  to  have  it 
here  on  the  floor  by  1:30  or  so.  and  it 
would  take  I  guess  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  that,  probably? 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  As  I  say.  if  the  rule  is 
available  and  adopted.  I  would  hope 
we  could  conclude  business  by  4 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  program  for  today  I 
have  already  armounced.  That  will 
conclude  legislative  business,  although 
the  House  will  meet  on  pro  forma  ses- 
sion tomorrow. 

On  Monday  the  House  will  also  meet 
In  pro  forma  session. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  consider  seven 
bills  under  suspension  of  the  rules: 

H.R.  4240.  to  Increase  the  Limitation 
on  Emergency  Relief  Projects  of  Cata- 
strophic Nature,  and  Natural  Disas- 
ters. 

H.R.  969.  conservation  services  bill. 

House  Joint  Resolution  17,  amend- 
ments to  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act  of  1920. 

S.  1396.  to  settle  unresolved  claims 
of  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation, 
MN. 

H.R.  3556,  land  exchange  at  Port 
Story. 

H.R.  4329.  Anglo-Irish  Peace  Agree- 
ment for  Ireland  and  Northern  Ire- 
land. 


House  Resolution  389.  commend 
Inter-American  Foundation  for  its 
ISth  anniversary  and  contributions  to 
U.S.  development  assistance  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Votes  will  be  postponed  on  Tuesday 
uintll  the  conclusion  of  debate  on  the 
suspensions.  But  votes  will  be  taken 
Tuesday  If  ordered  on  any  of  the  sus- 
pensions considered  on  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  the  House  will  meet  at  3 
p.m.  on  Wednesday,  11  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, and  the  balance  of  the  week,  to 
consider  H.R.  1920.  the  Indian  gam- 
bling bill,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted.  This  announcement  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservations:  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  further  business  may  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  then  take  It  from 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  that 
the  gentleman  does  not  Intend  to  have 
other  legislation  then  that  may  be  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes;  I  would  underscore 
the  gentleman's  thought  that  there 
may  be  additional  business  scheduled 
that  is  not  part  of  this  annoimcement. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  Idea  what  it  may  be, 
any  ideas  of  legislation  that  may  be 
considered  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  is  possible  that  there 
coud  be  legislation  with  reference  to 
the  so-called  lie  detector  bill,  the  poly- 
graph legislation. 

Mr.  LOEFTLER.  Is  it  the  Intention 
of  the  majority  leadership  to  be  in  ses- 
sion on  Friday  of  next  week? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  have  not  made  a  de- 
cision not  to  be  In  session  on  Friday  at 
this  time,  but  will  advise  the  House  as 
soon  as  a  determination  is  made.  It 
has  to  be  assumed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr. 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MARCH  10.  1986 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  tomorrow.  Friday, 
March  7,  1986,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  11,  1986,  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT  ON  H.J.  RES.  540  RE- 
LATING TO  ADDITIONAL  AU- 
THORITY AND  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  NICARAGUAN  DEMOCRAT- 
IC RESISTANCE  REQUESTED 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  have  until  mid- 
night. Tuesday.  March  11.  1986,  to  file 
a  report  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
540.  relating  to  Central  America,  pur- 
suant to  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  DISPENSE  WITH 
CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSI- 
NESS ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  business  In 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, we  will  be  returning  to  legisla- 
tive business. 

At  this  time,  the  Chair  will  entertain 
1-minute  requests. 


It  is  equally  significant  that.  In  the 
process,  he  earned  the  intense  loyalty 
of  those  who  worked  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  estimation  of  all 
those  who  have  dealt  with  him.  includ- 
ing all  members— past  and  present— of 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence.  John  McMahon  was  a 
professional's  professional. 

If  Bill  Casey  has  provided  the  flair 
and  been  the  lightning  rod  for  the 
CIA.  John  McMahon  has  been  Its 
steady  hsjid  and  its  continuity. 

He  is  a  man  whose  word  is  accepted 
by  proponents  and  critics  of  the  ad- 
ministration's programs,  by  critics  and 
supporters  of  intelligence. 

He  gained  his  reputation  through  a 
thoroughly  honest  and  consistently 
fair  approach  to  every  issue  he  ad- 
dressed. 

John  McMahon  was  just  what  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  needed  In 
the  post-Church  and  Pike  committee 
days. 

He  showed  us  that  the  Nation's  best 
and  brightest  people  were  In  responsi- 
ble positions  in  the  management  of 
our  intelligence  services  and  that  intel- 
ligence was  still  an  honorable  profes- 
sion. 

The  Intelligence  community  and  the 
Nation  will  miss  his  exceptional  lead- 
ership in  the  days  ahead. 


JOHN  N.   McMAHON.  DEPUTY  DI- 

RECTOR    OP    CENTRAL    INTEL- 

UGENCE 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  resignation  of 
John  N.  McMahon  as  Deputy  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence. 

I  knew  John  well  for  the  8  years 
that  I  chaired  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

During  that  time,  he  held  such  im- 
portant posts  as  Deputy  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  for  the  Intelli- 
gence Community.  CIA  Deputy  Direc- 
tor for  Operations.  CIA  Deputy  Direc- 
tor for  Intelligence,  and,  finally. 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. 

During  his  career  of  34  Mi  years.  John 
has  supervised  the  major  collection 
and  analytical  areas  within  the  CIA. 
and  has  occupied  the  two  key  posts  for 
management  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. 

He  has  served  three  Presidents- 
President  Ford,  President  Carter,  and 
President  Reagan— and  has  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  each. 


AGRICULTURAL  REBELS 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)     

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
smoldering  resentment  against  dicta- 
torship Is  rising. 

The  administration's  manipulation 
of  farm  jwlicy  regulation  has  forced 
me  to  conclude  the  only  way  to  have 
America's  agricultural  grievances  rec- 
ognized in  the  White  House  is  to  orga- 
nize an  effort  of  agricultural  rebels. 

We  agricultural  rebels  want  equal 
access  to  be  heard. 

We  want  access  to  Justice. 

We  want  recognition  of  rural  Ameri- 
ca's nightmare.  We  want  correction  of 
the  regulation-manipulation  attitude 
that  is  being  used  to  torpedo  the  farm 
bill  and  that  is  wrecking  the  farm 
economy. 

We  recognize  the  Contra  situation  In 
Nicaragua  Is  serious,  but  even  more  se- 
rious Is  the  suffering,  hardship,  and 
displacement  in  our  own  farm  country. 

When  we  agricultural  rebels  have 
been  heard,  then  we  can  talk  Contra 
aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  producers  are  going  to 
ask,  "Were  you  with  the  rebels  repre- 
senting agricultural  grievances?" 
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TAX  AMNESTY  PROGRAM 

GETTING  CLOSER  AND  CLOSER 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  tax  am- 
nesty is  getting  closer.  As  the  author 
of  the  first  legislation  introduced  in 
the  House  to  provide  tax  amnesty.  I 
was  heartened  to  read  President  Rea- 
gan's comments  in  today's  Washington 
Post.  The  President  said  his  adminis- 
tration was  examining  "very  closely" 
the  possibility  of  a  tax  amnesty  pro- 
gram and  saw  it  as  a  possibility  for 
ending  "a  solution  in  which  we  are 
losing  billions  and  billions  a  year  from 
people  who  are  not  paying  their  fair 
share." 

It  is  obvious  that  in  recent  weeks 
there  has  been  considerable  movement 
on  tax  amnesty.  Since  the  time  I  first 
introduced  my  bill  in  April  1985,  I  felt 
the  idea  made  sense.  The  mast  compel- 
ling reason  for  tax  amnesty  is  its 
appeal  as  a  powerful  but  painless  tool 
in  our  deficit-reduction  campaign. 

A  6-month  national  tax  amnesty  as  I 
propose  in  H.R.  2031  could  raise  be- 
tween $15  and  $20  billion  in  new  reve- 
nues. This  would  help  not  only  to 
reduce  our  deficit,  but  the  scandalous- 
ly high  rate  of  national  tax  delinquen- 
cy. The  Treasury  Department  esti- 
mates, that  for  1985,  the  "tax  gap" 
will  reach  $90  billion. 

The  Federal  Government  has  had 
the  benefit  of  the  successful  programs 
tried  by  13  States  for  amnesty.  The 
most  successful  is  the  most  recent— in 
my  home  SUte  of  New  York  where 
$341  million  was  raised  in  only  3 
months.  This  was  60  percent  higher 
than  expected. 

Tax  amnesty  looks  as  though  it  is 
going  to  happen.  It  should,  it  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  clearly  come. 
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Sandino's  grandson  was  jailed  by  the 
Sandinistas  for  3  years,  and  they  tor- 
tured him  in  an  effort  to  get  him  to 
back  their  regime.  But  he  refused.  He 
believes  the  only  way  to  force  the  San- 
dinistas to  change  their  policies  is  to 
support  the  democratic  resistance  in 
Nicaragua. 

As  American  labor  leader  Bill  Do- 
herty  says,  "There  are  more  Sandinis- 
tas, the  true  Sandinistas,  fighting  in 
the  freedom  forces  than  there  are  in 
the  Sandinista  militia." 


teenage  pregnancy  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

Since  1958.  Dorothy  Height  has  been 
president,  coordinating  the  council's 
national  services  and  unifying  the  af- 
filiates' outreach  to  broaden  "this  na- 
tional framework  which  was  beg\m 
under  Mrs.  Bethune.  and  which  prom- 
ises to  add  incalculable  cleansing  and 
greatness  to  this  country  as  a  whole." 

Our  country  is  indeed  greater  for 
the  contributions  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women. 


Manh  6,  1986 
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SANDING  WOULD  BE  ROLLING 
OVER  IN  HIS  GRAVE 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sandino's  grandson  is  in  Washington 
today.  This  may  be  the  only  place  you 
hear  about  it,  even  though  he  held  a 
press  conference  today. 

In  case  you  don't  know,  Sandino  is 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Nicaragua.  Only  if  Sandino 
knew  how  his  name  has  been  corrupt- 
ed, he'd  be  rolling  over  in  his  grave. 

Sandino's  grandson.  Aristides  Pavon. 
says: 

My  grandfather  was  never  a  Communist. 
He  was  against  all  foreign  Influence  includ- 
ing the  Americans  or  the  Communists  who 
tried  to  manipulate  his  movement.  He  would 
have  been  violently  opposed  to  the  Cuban 
and  Soviet  influence  in  our  country  today. 


THE      50TH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 

THE     NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF 

NEGRO  WOMEN,  INC. 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  congratulate  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  50th  anniversary.  Today 
many  of  my  New  York  neighbors  and 
constituents  are  gathering  at  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Bronx  Supreme  Court 
House  to  commemorate  this  auspi- 
cious event. 

For  a  half  century,  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women  has  brought 
together  black  women  and  their  orga- 
nizations in  a  united  effort  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  our  commimities 
and  our  Nation. 

From  the  vision  and  imagination  of 
its  founder.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  to 
the  spiritual  leadership  of  its  indomi- 
table president.  Dorothy  I.  Height, 
The  national  council  has  never  fal- 
tered in  its  determination  to  harness 
the  collective  power  of  women  to 
eliminate  racism  and  sexism  from  our 
society. 

The  national  council  has  always 
been  in  the  forefront  of  developing 
and  promoting  programs  which  open 
doors  and  offer  opportunities  to  the 
poor,  the  oppressed,  and  those  to 
whom  equality  has  traditionally  been 
denied.  In  the  early  years  it  was  advo- 
cacy for  fair  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  practices.  Federal  housing 
programs,  an  end  to  segregation  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  particularly  efforts  to 
integrate  black  women  into  the 
WAVES.  WACS,  and  Army  Nurse 
Corps.  The  council  has  fought  for  edu- 
cational excellence,  voter  education 
and  registration,  and  an  accurate 
census  count  to  insure  that  blacks  and 
other  minorities  receive  a  fair  share  of 
the  Nation's  benefits. 

Today,  the  national  council  is  a  coa- 
lition of  30  national  organizations  with 
210  local  sections  which  reach  4  mil- 
lion people.  Together  they  are  con- 
fronting the  increasing  impoverish- 
ment of  the  black  family,  through  ad- 
vocating and  providing  job  training  for 
minority  youth  and  single  black 
female  heads  of  household,  and  devel- 
oping   and   championing    meaningful 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK 

(Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  Women's  History 
Week,  and  Kansas  women  have  con- 
tributed much  to  that  history. 

Lutie  Lytle  was  the  first  black 
woman  lawyer  in  America. 

Georgia  Neese  Clark  Gray  was  the 
first  woman  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

Lucy  Hobbs  Taylor  was  the  first 
woman  dentist  in  the  world. 

Susanna  Mador  Salter  was  the  first 
woman  elected  mayor  of  a  U.S.  city. 

Nellie  Cline  was  the  first  woman 
lawyer  to  practice  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

Hattie  McDaniel  was  the  first  black 
woman  to  receive  an  Academy  Award. 
Margaret  Hill  McCarter  was  the  first 
woman  to  address  a  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention. 

Osa  Johnson  was  the  first  woman  to 
explore  the  South  Seas. 

Amelia  Earhart  was  the  first  woman 
to  fly  solo  across  the  Atlantic. 

Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum  is  the 
first  woman  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
without  being  preceded  by  her  hus- 
band. 

And  Lynette  Woodard  is  the  first 
woman  to  play  basketball  for  the 
Harlem  Globetrotters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  pleased  to  recog- 
nize these  Kansas  women  who  have 
been  pioneers  of  equality  for  all 
women. 


I  WILL  NOT  TAKE  THE  ADVICE 
OF  JEFFREY  ZUCKERMAN 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
not  heed  the  advice  of  Mr.  Jeffrey 
Zuckerman.  nominee  as  General  Coun- 
sel, for  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

Mr.  Zuckerman  recommends  that.  If 
after  my  retirement,  I  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  private  sector,  I  should 
apply  for  a  job  as  a  porter. 


Congresswoman  Mary  Rose  Oaker 
will  not  follow  Mr.  Zuckerman's  advise 
either.  He  reconmiends  that  if  she 
should  seek  employment  in  the  private 
sector,  she  should  apply  for  a  job  as  a 
fUe  clerk. 

This  strange  man  Mr.  Zuckerman 
says  blacks,  women,  and  minorities  can 
best  fight  discrimination  by  offering 
to  work  for  lower  wages  than  white 
employees.  This  bizarre  statement  is 
incredible.  Mr.  Reagan  described  a 
leader  of  one  the  Arab  States  as 
"Flakey"  I  describe  Mr.  Zuckerman  as 
"shakey." 

Come  to  think  of  it  a  lot  of  flakey— 
shakey  people  have  been  associated 
with  the  Reagan  administration. 

There  was  a  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or who  was  a  beaut!  I  think  it  was  he 
who  saw  the  Beach  Boys  as  a  subver- 
sive influence  in  America. 

There  was  another  guy  who  was  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  Some  of  his  state- 
ments matched  Mr.  Zuckerman's  in 
being  eccentric. 

There  was  a  little  lady,  little  in  mind 
especially,  who  held  that  black  males 
in  America  could  not  be  freed  from 
10.000  years  of  jungle  freedom. 

There  is  another  person  in  this  ad- 
ministration who  held  that  the  par- 
ents of  press  people  were  canines. 

Flakey.  shakey-bizarre-eccentric. 

No,  Mr.  Zuckerman— "Tote  that 
barge,  lift  that  bale"  days  are  gone 
forever. 

No,  Mr.  Zuckerman— women  are  no 
longer  non-entities  in  the  work  place. 

No.  Mr.  President— their  parents 
were  not  female  dogs. 


D  1250 
SISYPHUS  AND  HIS  DOLLAR 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  story  of  Sisyphus  springs  to  mind 
as  we  read  the  latest  trade  deficit  fig- 
ures. According  to  Greek  mythology, 
the  gods  pimished  the  shrewd  and 
greedy  king  of  Corinth  by  condemning 
him  in  eternity  to  roll  uphill  a  heavy 
stone  which  was  always  to  roll  back 
when  he  reached  the  end  of  the  slope. 

The  Commerce  Department  report- 
ed that  in  January  our  merchandise 
trade  deficit  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  $16V<2  billion,  as  opposed  to  $15  bil- 
lion in  December  and  $11V^  billion  in 
January  1985.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  dismal  result  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  Government 
policy  to  beat  down  the  value  of  the 
dollar  in  the  foreign  exchanges.  This 
policy  is  a  loud  and  clear  signal  to  our 
exporters  that  they  should  delay  the 
repatriation  of  their  export  earnings 
and  finance  their  new  exports  through 
dollar  loans  that  can  be  later  repaid 
with  cheaper  dollars.  Thus  the  export 
statistics  must  show  a  decline.  The 


same  policy  is  also  a  loud  and  clear 
signal  to  our  importers  to  the  effect 
that  they  should  step  up  their  imports 
as  the  same  goods  will  cost  them  more 
dollars  later.  So  the  importers  are  fill- 
ing all  the  warehouse  space  they  can 
find  and  finance  their  inventories  with 
dollar  loans  which  they  expect  to 
repay  with  depreciated  dollars.  Thus 
the  import  statistics  must  show  a  rise, 
making  the  gap  between  imports  and 
exports  even  wider. 

Uncle  Sam  cuts  a  pathetic  figure  as 
he  is  working  at  the  Sisyphean  task  of 
reducing  the  trade  deficit  by  beating 
down  the  value  of  the  dollar.  The 
more  and  the  longer  he  makes  the 
dollar  decline,  the  worst  the  trade  def- 
icit will  get. 

A  more  appropriate  way  of  solving 
our  trade  problem  may  be  to  stabilize 
the  dollar,  rather  than  destabilize  it. 
As  the  speculative  flows  and  pools  of 
goods  in  search  of  foreign  exchange 
profits  dry  up,  so  will  our  trade  defi- 
cits evaporate. 


FIREARMS  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  things  that  seems  to  generate 
more  heat  than  light  around  this  insti- 
tution is  firearms  legislation. 

A  few  months  ago,  many  special  in- 
terest groups  predicted  that  firearms 
legislation  would  never  come  through 
the  House  process  and  urged  Members 
to  sign  a  discharge  petition  discharg- 
ing the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  from 
its  legislative  responsibilities. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  those  folks  were  absolutely 
wrong.  This  morning,  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Crime  reported  out  a  firearms 
bill  unanimously,  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port, one  that  goes  to  the  full  commit- 
tee next  week,  a  bill  that  in  fact  is  bal- 
anced, that  balances  the  interests  of 
law-abiding  sportsmen  and  other  citi- 
zens who  have  legitimate  reason  for 
owning  and  possessing  and  using  a 
firearm  with  the  interests  of  society  In 
trying  to  protect  themselves  from 
those  that  abuse  a  firearm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my  colleagues 
well  know  that  I  am  a  sportsman 
myself  of  long  standing,  and  I  will 
take  a  back  seat  to  no  one  who  sug- 
gests that  they  are  sensitive  and  I  am 
not  sensitive  to  the  interests  of  the 
sporting  public. 

I  am  also  one  who  has  come  from  a 
background  of  law  enforcement,  and  I 
know  how  important  it  is  for  us  to  pro- 
vide proper  tools  for  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  to  do  their  job  in 
identifying  those  and  prosecuting 
those  who  would  abuse  a  handgun  in 
particular  in  a  commission  of  a  felony. 

The  legislation  is  a  strong  measure. 
It  imposes  mandatory  prison  terms  on 


those  that  would  use  a  machinegun  in 
the  commission  of  a  violent  offense  or 
a  drug  offense,  and  does  many  other 
things  that  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues will  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  a  look  at  the  bill.  Read  it;  do 
not  accept  what  has  been  spoonfed  to 
us.  Read  the  bill,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  it  as  one  you  can  support. 


LET  US  AVOID  A  BUDGETARY 

STALEMATE 

(Mr.  GRADISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fiscal  year  1987  budget  is  a  critical 
one,  both  in  meeting  the  deficit  tar- 
gets mandated  by  Gramm-Rudman, 
and  for  sustaining  economic  growth.  It 
deserves  a  serious  effort  free  of  short- 
sighted political  posturing. 

Republicans  on  the  Budget  Conmiit- 
tee  have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
ready  to  devote  the  necessary  effort  to 
the  task  before  us.  We  returned  early 
from  the  February  recess  and  reviewed 
the  President's  budget  with  OMB  Di- 
rector James  Miller.  We  have  met  with 
all  the  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  authorizing  and  appropriating 
committees,  and  we  are  now  meeting 
with  other  Republican  colleagues.  We 
have  repeatedly  expressed  our  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  the  Democratic 
majority  in  fashioning  the  kind  of 
budget  which  preserves  essential  func- 
tions of  government  and  keeps  taxes 
low. 

So  far,  however,  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority has  not  approached  this  year's 
budget  cycle  with  the  seriousness  re- 
quired to  address  the  issue  successful- 
ly. Nor  have  they  been  forthcoming  to 
our  offer  to  cooperate  on  a  viable  bi- 
partisan budget.  To  avoid  budgetary 
stalemate,  especially  as  we  have  to 
meet  a  tight  schedule,  I  urge  my 
Democratic  colleagues  to  change  their 
policy  and  embark  promptly  upon  a 
course  of  serious  bipartisan  budget  de- 
liberations. 


YOU  CAN  RUN,  BUT  YOU  CANT 
HIDE 

(Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  colleagues,  once  again  we 
are  back  at  the  point  where  we  are 
talking  about  partisan  positions  on 
budget. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  we  are  going  to  come  for- 
ward with  the  Presidents  budget.  He 
has  asked  that  we  consider  it.  He  has 
asked   in   television   ads  around   the 
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country,  he  has  asked  through  his  Sec- 
retaries and  Cabinet  members  and, 
yes,  just  the  other  day  he  wore  a  T- 
shirt  that  said,  "Save  Our  Budget." 

We  are  prepared  to  call  upon  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  consider  that 
budget. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  that  they 
would  spend  more  time  talking  about 
what  Democrats  are  going  to  do, 
rather  than  talking  about  whether 
they  support  their  own  President's 
budget. 

Second,  if  this  House  turns  down  the 
Presidents  budget,  we  will  move  at 
that  time  to  construct  an  alternative. 
Is  it  not  interesting  that  the  Members 
on  the  minority  side  want  to  construct 
an  alternative  before  even  considering 
their  own  President's  budget?  I  think 
they  are  giving  a  new  definition  to  cut 
and  run:  The  President  cuts,  they  r\in. 
But  as  one  great  American  said,  "You 
can  nm,  but  you  can't  hide." 
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RESTORE  THE  1986  COLA  TO 
MILITARY  AND  FEDERAL  RE- 
TIREES 


(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System  for 
Federal  and  military  retirees  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  fair,  livable  annu- 
ity to  those  who  have  worked  for  the 
U.S.  Government  and  vested  in  the 
program. 

The  Federal  retirement  program 
also  serves  as  a  leading  incentive  for 
personnel  to  pursue  a  career  in  the 
U.S.  Government.  In  1981,  Congress 
voted  to  eliminate  one  of  the  semi- 
annual cost-of-living  adjustments.  In 
1982.  Congress  voted  to  reduce  the 
COLA  one-half  for  retirees  under  the 
age  of  62.  Most  recently.  Congress 
voted  to  eliminate  the  COLA  due  in 
January  1986. 

During  this  time  when  it  is  in  our 
best  interest  to  bring  the  ever  growing 
deficit  under  control,  it  should  be 
mandatory  to  share  the  burden  equal- 
ly and  not  jeopardize  the  security  of 
our  Government  and  military  retirees. 
A  dependable  retirement  system  is 
necessary  to  promote  our  Government 
and  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  Congress  to 
restore  the  1986  COLA  to  Federal  and 
military  retirees  and  work  to  maintain 
a  dependable  Federal  retirement 
system  in  following  years. 


cars  sold  in  American  were  imported. 
In  December  1985,  33.4  percent  of  new 
cars  sold  in  American  were  imported. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  had  a 
$148.5  billion  deficit  for  1985?  And 
now  we  start  off  1986  with  a  bang,  like 
Mr.  Dannemeyer  said,  with  a  $16.5  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  in  January  alone. 
Projected  annually,  we  will  escalate  a 
trade  deficit  of  over  $200  billion  in 
1986,  and  no  one  is  pushing  a  button 
around  here. 

I  have  lost  nearly  every  manufactur- 
ing job  in  my  district,  and  what  I  have 
left  is  threatened. 

No  matter  what  accomplishments 
the  99th  Congress  shall  make,  it  will 
all  go  in  vain  historically  if  we  do  not 
intervene  and  challenge  this  trade  def- 
icit problem. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  3803,  which 
is  known  as  the  Truth  in  Import  Ad- 
vertising Bill.  What  it  says  is  basically 
this:  If  the  President  has  not  done 
anything,  if  the  Congress  has  not  done 
anything,  if  the  Senate  has  not  done 
anything,  let  us  give  the  American 
people  a  chance  to  do  something.  It 
would  require  labels  that  either  say 
"Made  in  America"  or  "Not  Made  in 
America"  on  every  item  or  every  pack- 
age that  is  sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  give  our  people  a 
chance. 


Those  who  continue  to  engage  in 
this  name-calling  will  be  the  ones 
guilty  of  1980's  McCarthyism. 

Let's  stick  to  the  facts  and  avoid  the 
tactics  we  all  deplore. 


DELETION         OF         NAME         OF 

MEMBER     AS    COSPONSOR    OF 

H.R.  4286 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
deleted  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4286. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1300 

IS  IT  RED  BAITING?  IS  IT 
McCARTHYISM? 


H.R.  3803,  TRUTH  IN  IMPORT 
ADVERTISING  BILL 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
October  1985.  30.4  percent  of  all  new 


(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
rhetoric  begins  to  heat  up  on  the 
Contra  issue,  we  might  pause  to  agree 
upon  some  ground  rules. 

Yesterday  one  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic side  made  an  accusation  of  "red 
baiting"  against  the  administration. 

I  have  even  heard  the  word  "McCar- 
thyism" used  against  those  of  us  who 
favor  aid  to  the  Contras. 

The  dictionary  defines  McCarthyism 
as:  "The  use  of  tactics  involving  per- 
sonal attacks  on  individuals  by  means 
of  widely  publicized  indiscriminate  al- 
legations especially  on  the  basis  of  un- 
subtantiated  charges." 

By  that  definition  it  is  those  who 
have  been  falsely  accusing  other  of  red 
baiting  who  are  guilty  of  McCarthy- 
Ism. 

It  is  an  old  trick— falsely  accusing 
others  of  a  vicious  act,  but  it  has  no 
place  in  this  House. 

Many  of  us— on  a  bipartisan  basis- 
agree  with  the  administration  that  if 
the  Contras  are  not  aided,  the  future 
of  Central  America  will  belong  to  com- 
munism. 

We  may  be  wrong.  Or  we  may  be 
right.  History  will  judge.  But  let's  not 
accuse  us  or  the  administration  of  red 
baiting  for  so  believing. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  GOVERN- 
MENT INTRUSION  ACT  OF  1985 
(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  rumor 
has  it  that  H.R.  700  is  about  to  be 
brought  to  the  floor  for  consideration. 
Rumor  has  it  that  this  bill  may  be 
brought  under  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  resist  remind- 
ing people  that  my  name  for  this  bill 
is  the  Comprehensive  Government  In- 
trusion Act  of  1985.  It  is  a  bill  that  in 
consideration  within  two  committees 
we  managed  earlier  to  give  something 
of  a  technical  knockout,  and  it  had  dis- 
appeared for  a  long  time.  But  rumor 
has  it  that  the  timing  now  for  recon- 
sideration and  perhaps  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  Is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  will  not  be  able  to  be  with  us 
due   to   his   hospitalization,   and   the 
rumor  goes  on  to  say  that  under  those 
circumstances  the  bill  can  be  brought 
back  under  a  closed  rule  where  we  will 
have  no  opportunity  to  amend  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  rights  In  the 
bill  to  the  unborn,  who  so  richly  de- 
serve that  consideration,  along  with 
everybody  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  extremely 
unfortunate  that  we  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  and  those  of  us  who  may 
oppose  favorite  legislation  by  leaders 
in  the  House  have  to  devise  our  plan 
for  response  based  on  rumor. 

Let  us  get  the  cards  on  the  table  and 
let  us  get  the  bill  out  to  consider,  if 
that  is  what  we  intend  to  do. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 
(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  someone  might  want  to  reply 
to  the  rather  Incredible  statement 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  a 
few  moments  ago. 


The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee came  before  us  and  suggested 
that,  first  of  all,  we  as  legislators  have 
no  obligation  except  to  work  on  the 
President's  budget  and  bring  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  to  the  floor  and  consider 
that  without  change.  He  criticized  the 
minority  for  taking  a  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  trying  to  find  out 
ways  that  we  might  be  able  to  modify 
it  to  make  it  into  a  better  budget.  I 
think  that  is  responsible  legislating. 
That  is  what  we  should  be  doing.  That 
is  precisely  what  the  Democrats  have 
been  unwilling  to  do.  Their  party's  po- 
sition has  been  on  this  floor  to  criti- 
cize the  President's  budget  without 
coming  up  with  a  budget  of  their  own. 
I  think  it  is  appalling,  and  I  think  for 
the  Budget  Committee  chairman  to 
come  to  this  floor  and  suggest  that 
that  is  the  right  course  of  action,  that 
they  are  going  to  do  nothing,  they  are 
simply  going  to  wait,  they  are  simply 
going  to  run  the  President's  budget 
out  here  as  a  political  charade.  I  think 
It  is  appalling.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
Democrats  begin  to  be  responsible  In 
this  body,  begin  to  do  the  job  of  budg- 
eting. They  are  the  ones  who  refuse  to 
have  their  committees  take  up  the  se- 
questering under  Gramm-Rudman. 
They  are  the  ones  who  voted  down  a 
proposal  to  have  sequestering  done  by 
the  committees  here  in  a  responsible 
way  rather  than  across  the  board.  It  is 
high  time  politics  is  done  the  right 
way  in  the  name  of  the  American 
people. 


NICARAGUAN  AID 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
while  ago  a  Member  of  this  Congress 
accused  the  administration  of  redbait- 
ing on  the  issue  of  the  Nicaraguan  aid 
which  is  coming  before  our  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  just  a  few  min- 
utes. 

Let  me  just  say  this:  The  administra- 
tion is  not  redbaiting  anybody.  The 
administration  is  not  saying  that  if 
you  are  opposed  to  the  Nicaraguan  aid 
that  you  support  communism. 

What  the  administration  is  saying  is 
that.  If  you  oppose  the  Nicaraguan  aid 
bill,  that  that  could  lead  to  aiding  and 
abetting  the  spread  of  communism, 
but  it  in  no  way  impugns  any  Member 
of  this  House.  There  is  no  question 
that  every  single  Member  of  this 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
patriotic  Americans.  If  you  were  not. 
you  would  not  be  here  today.  But  the 
point  has  to  be  made  lliat  we  need  the 
support  of  the  Nicaraguan  aid  bill 
today  If  we  are  going  to  thwart  what  is 
happening  in  Central  America  tomor- 
row. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  REQUESTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  take  special  order  requests. 
Is  there  any  Member  in  the  House 
who  requests  a  special  order? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  requested  a  special 
order  of  an  hour  later  today,  but  I 
think  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  be  coming  back  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  So  would  it  be 
in  order  to  wait  and  take  my  special 
order  at  the  conclusion  of  business 
today? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
going  to  request  a  5-mlnute  special 
order,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  rights  will  be  protected. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 


GRAMM-RUDMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
going  to  begin  a  process  today  known 
as  the  "I  didn't  mean  it  when  I  voted 
for  Gramm-Rudman  parade."  We  have 
a  majority  of  the  Members  in  this 
body  who  voted  for  Gramm-Rudman. 
But  apparently  the  text  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  which  was  available  at  the 
time  was  in  some  language  other  than 
English  because  we  have  Members  on 
this  floor  and  in  this  body  who  voted 
for  Gramm-Rudman  who  would  now 
have  us  believe  that  they  did  not  know 
what  was  In  it. 

I  counted  up  as  of  yesterday  22  bills 
had  been  filed  to  undo  parts  of 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Now,  some  people  voted  against  that 
particular  piece  of  legislation  and. 
quite  consistently,  we  are  trying  to 
either  repeal  or  amend  it.  But  I  am 
fascinated  by  the  parade  of  our  col- 
leagues, who.  having  voted  for  It,  and 
then  having  gone  home  and  found 
their  voters  and  constituents  did  not 
necessarily  think  it  was  a  good  idea, 
have  now  come  back  and  are  seeking 
exceptions  to  it. 

We  were  told  that  the  beauty  of 
Gramm-Rudman  was  it  did  not  allow 
exception,  it  was  across  the  board,  it 
generated  pressure. 

Well,  it  generated  pressure,  all  right. 
It  generated  so  much  pressure  that 
some  of  those  who  voted  for  it  have 
wilted  early  on.  And  I  have  to  say  that 
if  people  are  wilting  In  the  cold  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  I  expect  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  mass  wilt  come  the 
thaw  which  we  will  see  in  May. 

We  have  had  a  whole  series  of  bills 
filed    by    Members    who    apparently 


want  to  go  back  to  their  constituents 
and  say,  "When  I  voted  for  Gramm- 
Rudman.  of  course  I  did  not  mean 
you."  That  I  think  will  go  down  with 
"the  check  is  in  the  mail"  and  some 
other  famous  sayings  as  a  maxim  that 
I  think  will  not  command  total  credi- 
bility. 

Today  we  are  going  to  have  this  with 
regard  to  the  dairy  program.  Gramm- 
Rudman  was  supported  and  many  of 
them  who  voted  for  it  now  want  to 
make  a  special  exemption  for  dairy, 
among  other  things,  and  they  want  to 
make  a  special  exemption.  Members 
should  be  aware,  which  goes  directly 
contrary  to  what  the  President  has 
said.  Under  the  Gramm-Rudman  pro- 
visions of  dairy  now,  the  rice  support 
paid  out  by  the  Treasury  to  dairy 
farmers  is  to  be  reduced  by  4.3  per- 
cent. We  are  told,  by  the  way,  by  advo- 
cates of  the  program,  that  4.3-percent 
reduction,  in  a  program  of  $1.8  billion, 
will  cost  the  fanners  $350  million. 
Now.  4.3  percent  of  $1.8  billion  is  not 
$350  million.  What  they  mean  is  that 
it  will  also  cause  the  price  to  drop, 
which  some  of  them  think  is  a  bad 
thing,  some  of  us  think  is  a  good 
thing.  But.  in  addition,  what  they 
want  to  do  is  to  increase  the  tax  you 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  a  dairy 
farmer  in  America. 

Right  now.  if  you  are  a  dairy  farmer, 
whether  or  not  you  are  a  participant 
in  this  program,  whether  or  not  you 
get  any  subsidy  payments  back,  you 
pay  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  dairy 
farming,  and  some  of  our  great  free- 
enterprlse-get-the-govemment-off-the- 
people's^iacks  conservatives,  instead 
of  having  an  expenditure  reduction 
which  they  voted  for'  in  Oramm- 
Rudman,  want  to  stop  that  and  in- 
stead Institute  a  higher  tax  on  dairy 
farming. 

Mr.  GUNDER80N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to 
explain  the  virtues  of  increasing  the 
tax  on  dairy  farming. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Well,  flrst  of  all. 
I  think  we  always  try  to  use  words  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  around  here,  but  I 
think  it  has  been  very  clear  time  and 
time  again  that  whenever  we  have 
asked  for  a  definition  from  the  Parlia- 
mentarian on  the  assessment,  it  has 
never  been  ruled  a  tax,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  represent  It  as  such. 
But  I  think  we  need  to  understand 
how  the  assessment  issue  has  come 
before  us. 

Mr.  FRANK.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman, it  is  a  tax.  The  President  Is 
right,  if  you  want  to  raise  taxes  on 
people— and  that  Is  a  legitimate  thing 
to  do;  I  want  to  raise  some  taxes  In 
some  areas— we  should  not  weasel 
around.  This  is  something  you  have  to 
pay,  if  you  want  to  be  a  dairy  farmer, 
you  have  got  to  pay  this  into  the  Fed- 
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eral  Treasury,  and  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  you  are  get- 
ting anything  in  return  or  not. 

The  gentleman  can  call  that  an  as- 
sessment, he  can  call  it  anything  he 
wants,  but  I  think  people  will  under- 
stand it  as  a  tax.  We  have  jurisdiction- 
al questions  here  about  whether  or 
not  it  has  to  go  to  Ways  and  Means, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  a  pay- 
ment levied  on  everybody  who  per- 
forms—and. as  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
think  most  economists,  almost  all 
economists,  would  agree  this  is  an 
excise  tax  on  the  privilege  of  farming, 
you  would  pay  an  annual  amount  if 
you  want  to  be  a  dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  What  was  the 
price  support  for  milk  in  1980.  does 
the  gentleman  recall,  when  he  and  I 
arrived  in  the  Congress? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  did  not  arrive  until 
1981.  The  gentleman  might  have 
gotten  a  head  start  on  me. 
Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Well.  1981. 
Mr.  FRANK.  Well,  as  I  remember, 
then  it  was  about  $1?  It  was  produc- 
ing about  a  $3-billion  program.  We 
have  whittled  that  to  $1.8  billion.  We 
continue  to  pay  people. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  No,  wait  a 
minute.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 
Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong.  The  price  on  January  1, 
1981.  when  we  arrived  in  Congress, 
was   $13.10   for   a   hundredweight   of 

'nil''- 
Mr.  FRANK.  Right.  I  said  about  $13. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  The  price  sup- 
port for  milk  today  is  $11.60  per  hun- 
dredweight; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Yes.  And  under 
Gramm-Rudman.  which  the  gentle- 
man voted  for,  it  is  going  to  go  down 
50  cents. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Just  a  second. 
Can  I  continue?  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further  so  I  can  continue? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Yes. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  That  means  that 
we  have  gone  from  $13.10  to  $11.60. 
which  is  about  $1.50  price  cut  in  the 
support  price  for  milk. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Right. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Prank]  has  expired. 


centennial  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Kansas 
City.  KS.  a  city  of  nearty  170,000  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  Rivers. 

The  legacy  of  Kansas  City,  KS,  is  a  chron- 
icle of  greatness— of  great  achievements,  of 
great  problems  overcome  by  a  great  people 
who  canie  from  throughout  the  world  to  build 
that  city  and  contribute  so  much  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

From  the  time  Lewts  and  Clark  explored 
there  in  1804,  the  history  of  Kansas  City,  KS, 
is  very  nch. 

The  Chouteau  trading  post;  Moses  Grinter's 
ferry  across  the  Kansas  River  between  Fori 
Leavenworth  and  Fort  Scott;  the  great  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Wyandots,  the  Delawares,  and 
Vne  Shawnee;  CXiindaro,  an  entry  point  to 
Kansas  for  black  slaves  escaping  on  the  un- 
derground railroad;  Freedmans  University, 
founded  by  the  Afncan  Episcopal  Methodist 
Church;  the  Union  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
roads; the  Argentine  smelter,  once  the  world's 
largest  smelter  of  silver,  gold  and  lead;  the 
Billy  Mitchell  B-25  Bomb>er  built  in  Kansas 
City.  KS.  dunng  Worid  War  II;  the  devastating 
1951  fkxxl;  Procter  &  Gamb»e;  General 
Motors;  meatpackers  like  Arnxxjr.  Cudahy, 
Swift,  and  Wilson;  and  forrDer  U.S.  Senator 
Harry  Dart)y— all  are  part  of  the  fabric  of 
Kansas  City,  KS. 

Today,  as  we  commemorate  tfie  100th  anni- 
versary of  Kansas  City,  KS,  we  honor  those 
who  went  before  us  paving  the  way  for  ttie 
future,  and  living  the  words  of  the  Kansas 
motto,  "Ad  Astra  Per  Aspera, "  to  the  Stars 
through  difficulties. 

Citizens  of  Kansas  City,  KS,  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  you  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  CENTEN- 
NIAL CELEBRATION  OP 
KANSAS  CITY,  KS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman      from       Kansas       [Mrs. 
Meyers],  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.    MEYERS   of   Kansas.   Mr.   Speaker, 
today,  Thursday,  March  6,  1986.  marks  the 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD 

BETTER  SAFEGUARD  ITS 

TECHNOLOGIES  AND  ITS  JOBS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday morning.  I  heard  a  radio  news 
report  in  which  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone  stated  his  intention  to  send  a  del- 
egation to  the  United  SUtes  to  discuss 
whether  Japan  will  participate  in  the 
strategic  defense  iniative  [SDIl.  Prom 
the  report,  it  appeared  the  Japanese 
were  hesitant  to  join  us  in  developing 
SDI. 

Such  restraint  by  the  Japanese 
would  be  a  refreshing  change.  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe.  Imagine  the  Japanese 
not  taking  part  in  state-of-the-art  re- 
search of  optics,  lasers,  and  related 
technologies. 

Does  anybody  in  this  Chamber 
really  believe  the  Japanese  would  cede 
a  technological  advantage  to  us  in  a 
field  as  key  as  'light'  research.  It  has 
already  been  suggested  by  some  that 
subatomic  research  in  this  area  may 
hold  the  answer  to  the  development  of 
the  next  generation  of  computers. 

Obviously,  the  Japanese  must  be 
trading  on  their  reluctance  to  improve 
their  bargaining  position.  Prom  their 


standpoint,  this  must  be  quite  logical. 
The  United  SUtes  has  had  a  consist- 
ent history  of  shooting  itself  in  the 
foot  when  it  comes  to  arms  length  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Japanese  on  trade. 
Please  consider  that  in  1977  the 
United  SUtes  entered  into  a  coproduc- 
tion  agreement  with  Japan  for  F-15's. 
In  just  7  years,  the  Japanese  have 
taken  the  knowledge,  and.  are  now 
making  top  quality  commercial  jets. 
And.  the  U.S.  share  of  the  world 
market  has  dropped. 

Last  fall,  the  United  SUtes  licensed 
the  Patriot  missile  to  Japan.  I  leave  it 
to  your  imagination  what  they  can  do 
in  7  years  in  the  commercial  arena 
with  that  technology. 

But  the  Japanese  are  our  allies. 
They  would  never  do  anything  to  hurt 
us.  I'm  sure  Caesar  would  have  wished 
to  have  friends  as  loyal  as  our  allies. 

For  far  too  long  the  United  States 
has  been  blinded  to  trade  inequities 
because  a  country  is  labeled  an  ally. 
The  harsh  realities  are:  Last  year  the 
United  SUtes  had  a  $150  billion  trade 
deficit-$50  billion  of  which  was  with 
the  Japanese. 

Do  you  know  how  many  jobs  that 
represents? 

Can  you  imagine  how  our  economy 
would  nourish  if  the  $150  billion  trade 
deficit  were  infused  into  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy? The  deficit  would  drop.  Interest 
rates  would  drop.  Employment  would 
go  up.  Everything  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  by  Gramm-Rudman. 

And  yet.  our  Government  follows 
every  policy  that  encourages  our  allies 
to  invade  our  markets.  The  invasion 
does  not  stop  with  cars,  stereos,  and 
clothes,  but  extends  to  the  core  of  our 
defense  industrial  base. 

What  does  this  mean  in  real  terms? 
In  terms  of  employment?  It  means 
that  since  1980  34.200  Americans  have 
lost  their  jobs  to  foreign  competition— 
mostly  at  the  hands  of  our  loyal  allies, 
the  Japanese. 

We.  the  Congress,  cannot  place  the 
blame  totally  on  the  administration; 
the  Congress  passed  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979.  It  is  this  bUl  that 
has  given  our  allies  so  many  advan- 
tages over  our  companies. 

We,  the  Congress,  need  to  look  seri- 
ously at  this  biU  and  the  1982  NATO 
Treaty.  We.  the  Congress,  need  to 
assure  that  our  companies  will  be  able 
to  compete  evenly  with  foreign  gov- 
ernment-assisted firms.  We.  the  Con- 
gress, need  to  ask  the  President  to 
review  favorably  the  232  petition  of 
the  machine  tool  industry.  We,  the 
Congress,  need  to  make  sure  that  the 
United  States  stops  giving  away  the 
technology  that  will  create  tomorrow's 
jobs. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  ESTABLISH  A  U.S. 
TRADE  DATA  BANK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur],  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month's  trade  deficit  hit  an  all-time 
monthly  record— $16  billion  more  for- 
eign imports  on  our  shores  than  our 
exports  out— more  jobs  lost  in  Amer- 
ica. The  administration  says  "*  *  * 
better  days  are  ahead."  Well,  when  it 
comes  to  forecasting  trade  deficit 
trends,  this  administration's  shooting 
record  is  abysmal. 

Last  May,  when  the  first  quarter 
numbers  showed  a  then  record  trade 
imbalance,  they  said,  "it  will  get 
better."  It  hasn't.  Last  summer,  when 
the  President  unveiled  the  administra- 
tion's trade  initiative,  he  said  his  plan 
would  do  the  trick.  It  didn't.  Last  fall, 
after  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in- 
tervened in  international  markets  to 
bring  down  the  value  of  the  dollar,  we 
were  told  foreign  imports  would  ease 
up  on  our  shores,  they  didn't.  The 
only  thing  that  will  work  is  a  compre- 
hensive trade  policy  which  sees  the 
International  marketplace  as  it  is,  not 
as  it  is  theorized  in  50-year-old  text- 
books. But  we  don't  have  sufficient  in- 
telligence for  the  battle  ahead. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  U.S.  Trade 
DaU  Bank.  The  Nation  needs  to  cut 
through  all  the  rhetoric  and  crysUl 
ball  visions  about  what  is  happening 
to  us  and  measure  the  hard  facts  as 
they  are,  so  that  we  can  move,  we  can 
move  on  to  a  trade  policy  that  works 
for  Americans  for  a  change.  At  least, 
we  must  do  as  good  a  job  at  measuring 
the  impact  of  what  is  happening  in 
our  marketplace  as  other  nations  do. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  my  5- 

minute  special  order  now. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  GtnroER- 
SON]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreicate  the  opportunity  to  address 
the  House  to  continue  on  with  the  dis- 
cussion which  I  was  having  with  my 
good  friend  and  coUeague  from  Massa- 
chusetts earlier. 

I  think  It  Is  very  Important  that 
when  people  discuss  the  whole  issue  of 


dairy  that  Is  In  front  of  this  Congress 
for  the  last  week,  first  and  foremost, 
will  someone  please  tell  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  everyone  else  that  dairy 
Is  not  trying  to  escape  the  impact  of 
Gramm-Rudman;  they  are  trying  to  do 
just  the  opposite. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  find  a 
way  In  which  dairy  can  truly  contrib- 
ute to  the  savings  requried  by  the 
dairy  industry  under  Gramm-Rudman 
and  that  we  come  up  with  the  $80  mil- 
lion in  savings  under  the  Dairy  Price 
Support  program. 

Second.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
for  all  of  those  colleagues  of  mine  who 
come  from  urban  areas  to  understand 
that  when  we  look  at  this  issue  and 
how  Dairy  will  try  to  comply  with  its 
required  savings  under  Oramm- 
Rudman.  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
price  Increase  or  a  price  decrease  for 
the  consumer.  The  fact  Is.  In  1981  we 
had  a  price  of  $13.10;  today,  we  have  a 
support  price  of  $11.60.  a  $1.50  cut  In 
the  support  price  for  100  pounds  of 
milk.  The  fact  is  the  price  of  milk  In 
the  supermarket  has  not  gone  down.  If 
anything,  it  has  gone  up. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  a 
more  sophisticated  economist  than 
that.  There  are  no  single-factor  expla- 
nations for  any  price.  It  seems  to  me 
very  clear,  and  the  gentleman  sub- 
scribes to  these  principles  elsewhere. 
The  gentleman  from  Vermont,  who  is 
a  distinguished  authority  on  dairy  and 
a  great  advocate  of  dairy  said  himself 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  last  week.  It 
Is  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  last 
Thursday,  that  If  the  Gramm-Rudman 
provision  goes  in  to  effect  as  written, 
the  Government  lowers  the  support 
price,  that  will  tend  to  lower  the  price 
that  everybody  pays  for  milk. 

That  will  have  a  somewhat  down- 
ward trend.  There  are  other  factors, 
but  In  and  of  Itself  It  has  a  downward 
trend  on  price. 

Second,  we  have  the  fact  that  If  you 
Increase  the  assessment  that  every 
dairy  farmer  has  to  pay,  you  are  In- 
creasing the  cost  of  producing  milk. 

Finally,  I  would  just  make  this 
point.  If  you  take  a  4.3-percent  reduc- 
tion. It  costs  the  Government  less  than 
$350  million  because  4.3  percent  of  a 
$1.8  billion  program  Is  not  $350.  The 
gentleman  Is  saying  that  if  you  do  that 
4.3  reduction,  it  will  cost  the  dairy 
fanners  $350  million,  apparently  that 
Is  because  they  anticipate  some  loss  In 
revenue  to  the  dairy  farmers  other 
than  the  Government  support,  that  is. 
from  prices  declining. 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont  said 
himself  on  the  floor  last  week,  if  the 
Government  cuts  the  support  price 
that  will  tend  to  put  a  downward  pres- 


sure on  the  price  everybody  else  pays 
for  milk  as  well. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  think  either  I  was 
cut  off  In  mid-sentence.  What  I  either 
would  have  said  or  have  always  said 
and  will  say  again  here,  however,  that 
has  never  happened. 

What  has  happened  is  that  that  de- 
crease in  price  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  processors  and  the  reUilers  and 
the  wholesalers  and  everybody  along 
the  chain.  If  you  take  a  look  at  what 
has  happened,  and  let  us  remember 
that  the  dairy  farmers  In  this  country 
have  taken  already  a  12-percent  cut  In 
the  product  of  which  none,  to  my 
knowledge,  at  least  in  my  area,  has 
been  passed  on  to  consumers.  They  are 
now  going  to.  with  this  provision  pass- 
ing, there  would  be  a  total  of  16  per- 
cent. The  likelihood  of  that  would  re- 
quire something  which  has  never  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  of  the  Milk 
Marketing  Program  and  that  is  to 
have  that  passed  on  to  the  consumers. 
The  only  time  it  has  ever  been 
passed  on  has  been  when  the  price  was 
cut  by  some  $2  or  $3.  in  which  case  a 
little  bit  of  it  passed  on.  The  sUtistlcs 
are  very  clear  on  that;  the  charts  are 
very  clear  on  that.  Any  analyst  will 
tell  you  that.  In  fact,  even  in  the  areas 
that  you  would  expect  it  to  go  down  it 
has  not  gone  down. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  am  again  struck  by 
the  argument  of  some  of  my  good 
friends  that  none  of  the  normal  rules 
of  economics  that  most  of  us  believe  In 
apply  to  agriculture.  Of  course  there 
are  no  single  factor  Influences,  but  to 
argue,  and  it  is  true,  that  prices  are 
sometimes  stickier  on  the  downside 
than  on  the  upside. 

I  did  not  say  that  reducing  the  sup- 
port price  in  and  of  itself  causes  a  drop 
right  away;  it  exerts  downward  pres- 
sure. The  notion  that  the  middlemen 
are  always  going  to  take  it  up  and  the 
processors,  some  of  that  happens,  but 
some  of  it  hits  the  consumer. 

It  is  always  the  argument  of  those 
who  are  looking  for  more  money  for 
their  group  that.  well,  even  If  you 
lower  the  price,  none  of  it  will  ever  get 
to  the  consumer.  To  argue,  as  It 
sounds  to  me  my  friends  are  arguing, 
that  the  level  of  the  support  price  that 
the  Government  pays  is  Irrelevant  to 
the  price  of  the  commodity  simply 
does  not  comply  with  economic  reality, 
and  everybody  knows  that. 

I  would  say  here  that  I  wish  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
showed  a  little  more  Republican  fealty 
on  this.  Go  reread  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors:  listen  a  little  more  to 
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the  Reagan  administration  economists 
because  they  know  I  am  right  and  you 
are  wrong. 
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PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER- 
ATION  OF   H.R.    4306    REVISING 
TERMS  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICUL- 
TURE PROGRAMS 
Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  391,  Report 
No.  99-485).  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  printed: 
H.  Res.  391 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  Rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4306)  to  revise  the  terms  of  certain  agricul- 
tural programs,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  points  of 
order  against  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
section     401(bMl)     of     the     Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (Public  Law 
93-344.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  99-177) 
are  hereby  waived,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  5(a)  of  Rule  XXI 
are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue   not   to  exceed  one   hour,   to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranliing  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  and  each  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  sm  amendment  to  the  bill, 
if  offered  by  Representative  Coelho  of  Cali- 
fornia, inserting  the  text  of  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to,  and 
now   printed   in.   the   bill   H.R.  4188.  said 
amendment  if  offered  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read,  and  all  points  of  order 
against    said    amendment    for    failure    to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5(a)  of 
Rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill   for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report   the   bill   to   the   House   with   such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  4306.  it  shall  be  in  order, 
any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, to  consider  a  motion  in  the 
House,  if  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Agriculture  or  his  designee, 
to  take  from  the  Speakers  Uble  the  bill 
H.R.    1614,   with    the   Senate   amendments 
thereto,  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  title,  and  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  text  with  an  amendment 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  H.R. 
4306  as  passed  by  the  House. 
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Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  391  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  now  con- 
sider House  Resolution  391? 

So,  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  House  agreed  to  consider 
House  Resolution  391. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Derrick]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Taylor]. 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nile  before  the 
House  is  an  open  rule  providing  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  on  H.R.  4306. 
The  rule  waives  section  401(b)(1)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  against 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  and  clause 
5(a)  of  rule  XXI  against  the  bill  itself. 
Section  401(b)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act 
prohibits  the  consideration  of  any  bill 
which  would  make  new  entitlement 
spending  authority  available  during 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  consid- 
ered. Because  certain  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  modify  existing  law  to  allow 
for  increases  in  payments  to  farmers 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  the  bill 
is  in  technical  violation  of  section 
401(b)(1)  and  the  waiver  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  House  may  consider 
this  urgent  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is  true  that  the 
Budget  Act  had  to  be  waived  in  order 
for  the  House  to  consider  this  bill.  I 
should  make  the  point  that  the  com- 
mittee only  agreed  to  the  waiver  after 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  cost  ef- 
fects of  the  bill.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  legisla- 
tion made  in  order  by  the  rule  actually 
saves  the  Federal  Government  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  funds  over  the 
next  several  years.  Inclusion  of  the 
Budget  Act  waiver  will  actually  result 
in  savings  and  so  granting  the  waiver 
caimot  be  construed  to  be  a  budget- 
busting  action.  

cnause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  prohibits 
the  inclusion  of  appropriations  in  au- 
thorizing legislation.  Again.  H.R.  4306 
would  make  funds  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  so  the  bill  is  in  technical 
violation  of  this  provision. 

The  rule  before  the  House  also 
makes  it  in  order  for  RepresenUtive 
CoELHO  to  offer  an  aimendment  to  the 
bill  and  waives  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI 
against  it.  The  amendment  would  con- 
sist of  the  text  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  recom- 
mended to  the  House  in  its  report  to 
accompany  H.R.  4188.  That  amend- 
ment is  now  printed  in  H.R.  4188.  The 
text  of  that  amendment  provides  for 
an  alternative  method  by  which  pro- 
gram savings  required  under  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  are  to  be  achieved 


in  the  dairy  price  support  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  amendment  would  freeze  the 
price  support  level  for  dairy  products 
at  the  level  which  was  in  effect  before 
the  Presidential  sequestration  order 
became  operative  and  provides  instead 
for  an  increase  in  assessments  imposed 
on  dairy  fanners.  The  amendment  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  offer  Is 
designed  to  be  deficit  neutral.  Because 
assessed  funds  are  deposited  into  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  fund 
and  are  subsequently  available  for  ex- 
penditure, the  increase  in  the  assess- 
ment rate  constitutes  an  appropriation 
and  would  normally  not  be  In  order  if 
offered  to  authorizing  legislation. 

The  rule  also  provides  for  one 
motion  to  reconunlt. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  makes 
it  in  order  to  consider  a  motion  to  take 
H.R.  1614  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments from  the  Speaker's  table,  to 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  title,  and  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  text  with  an 
amendment.  The  House  amendment 
will  consist  of  the  text  of  H.R.  4306  as 
passed  by  the  House.  The  motion  may 
be  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  or  his  desig- 
nee. H.R.  1614  was  the  wheat  referen- 
dum bill  which  the  House  passed  last 
June.  This  morning,  the  other  body  at- 
tached S.  2143.  the  Pood  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1986.  to  H.R.  1614  and 
sent  it  back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  defer  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture to  explain  the  details  of  the 
bill  before  us.  It  Is  Important  that  the 
House  consider  the  bill  at  this  time  In 
order  that  our  Nation's  farmers  may 
be  apprised  of  the  programs  which  are 
to  be  available  that  affect  their  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  an 
open  rule  providing  for  floor  consider- 
ation this  afternoon  on  vital  and  nec- 
essary farm  program  adjustment  legis- 
lation. The  rule  provides  a  waiver  of 
the  Budget  Act  for  the  bUl  (H.R.  4306) 
and  also  waives  clause  5(A)  of  rule 
XXI  against  consideration  of  the  bill. 
In  addition,  the  rule  makes  In  order 
a  specific  amendment  relating  to  the 
dairy  assessment  program,  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  CoELHO].  and  it  provides  a 
waiver  of  clause  5(A)  of  rule  XXI 
against  the  Coelho  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  reported  this  rule  just  a  few 
minutes  ago,  without  one  dissenting 
vote.  The  procedure  t>eing  employed 
here  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
House  is  to  make  these  adjustments  as 
soon  as  necessary. 

Mr.  SiJeaker.  this  rule  Is  supported 
by  a  broad,  bipartisan  coalition  of 
members  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 


culture, and  was  supported  blpartlsan- 
ly  by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

This  rule  has  one  additional  feature 
that  I  want  to  point  out.  After  passage 
of  H.R.  4306.  the  rule  allows  the 
House  to  consider  a  motion,  if  one  is 
offered,  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DE  LA  Garza]  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  take  the 
bill.  H.R.  1614.  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  to  concur  with  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  con- 
sisting of  the  text  of  H.R.  4306  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  hookup  provision 
with  the  bill  at  the  Speakers  table  Is 
designed  to  get  the  issue  over  to  the 
other  body  this  week  with  a  goal  of 
final  passage  In  the  Immediate  future. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  take  the  full 
amount  of  time  to  explain  the  provi- 
sions of  4306.  except  to  say  that  time 
Is  of  the  essence  on  this,  since  the 
signup  of  the  dairy  whole  herd  buy- 
out program  ends  today  and  part  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  4306.  extends  that  for 
another  30  days,  which  Is  necessary 
because  the  regulations  have  not  been 
disseminated  out  to  the  local  ASCS  of- 
fices for  full  explanation. 

I  do  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  by 
reminding  the  Members  that  this  rule 
Is  being  considered  today  only  because 
we  have  already  voted  by  two-thirds  or 
better  to  consider  It. 

I  support  this  rule,  as  did  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  I  support  enactment  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4306.  as  well  as  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoELHo]  made  In  order  by  this  rule. 

Ordinarily  the  Rules  Committee 
does  not  move  as  quickly  on  bills  as  we 
did  today.  However.  I  do  want  to  point 
out  that  the  amendment  made  In 
order  by  this  rule  is  nearly  identical  to 
the  bin.  H.R.  4188.  for  which  the 
Rules  Conunlttee  granted  a  rule  last 
week.  That  bill  has  not  yet  been  called 
up  for  consideration,  and  this  rule  will 
at  least  allow  the  House  to  consider 
the  matter. 

So  I  think  It  Is  Important  that  this 
rule  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr, 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  al- 
lowing me  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss this  quickie  rule  that  we  have 
before  us.  The  gentleman  Is  correct 
that  we  do  not  often  get  one  out  here 
this  quickly  from  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. I  think  we  might  want  to  consider 
what  Is  In  It. 

We  had  a  discussion  here  a  few  min- 
utes ago  where  the  majority  leader 
came  to  the  floor  and  told  us  that 
when  It  comes  to  spending,  the  acid 
test  was  on  a  bill  that  was  raising 
spending  In  several  programs  by  over 
S4  billion  and  was  raising  or  was  doing 
things  about  deficit  by  raising  reve- 
nues and  that  was  the  acid  test. 


Well.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  rest  of  the  Mem- 
bers here,  this  bill  Is  more  of  an  acid 
test,  because  right  here  what  we  are 
doing  is  we  are  bringing  up  a  rule  out 
here  quickly  out  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee that  does  as  the  first  thing  Is 
waives  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 
section  401(B)(1).  What  section 
401(B)(1)  says  Is  that  you  cannot 
create  new  entitlement  authority  after 
the  fiscal  year  begins.  That  Is  a  fairly 
serious  matter  that  we  are  talking 
about  here.  We  are  talking  about 
being  Into  a  fiscal  year  and  now  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  come  along,  bust  the 
budget  by  creating  new  entitlement 
authority  after  the  fiscal  year  is  un- 
derway. That  Is  a  very,  very  serious 
violation  of  the  Budget  Act  that  we 
are  simply  waiving  here  this  afternoon 
In  the  quickie  rule.  Not  only  are  we 
busting  the  budget,  knowingly  so,  said 
so  right  In  the  rule,  not  only  that,  but 
then  we  are  appropriating  the  money, 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House, 
in  order  to  bust  the  budget. 

We  are  saying  that  we  are  going  to 
waive  clause  5(A)  of  rule  XXI  which 
says  that  you  carmot  appropriate  in  a 
legislative  bill:  so  we  simply  come  out 
with  a  waiver  on  that  one.  too. 

So  here  Is  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
saying,  throw  out  the  Budget  Act.  bust 
the  budget,  and  then  go  ahead  In  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
spend  the  money  in  a  legislative  bill. 

This  Is  how  deficits  take  place,  my 
friends.  Whether  you  like  this  bill  or 
do  not  like  the  bill,  the  problem  is, 
this  is  a  deficit  problem  and  we  are 
making  the  determination  about 
whether  we  are  going  to  do  anything 
about  deficits  in  what  we  do  in  this 
rule. 

Let  me  talk  just  a  moment  or  two  on 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  We  have  a  dairy 
provision  coming  out  here  which  has 
wide  support  within  the  dairy  commu- 
nity, but  I  will  also  tell  you  that  it  has 
some  real  opposition  In  the  dairy  com- 
munity. There  are  many,  many  dairy 
farmers  who  feel  that  the  Idea  of 
having  a  price  drop  rather  than  In- 
creased assessment  is  the  direction 
they  would  like  to  go.  that  they  do  not 
want  any  kind  of  increased  assess- 
ment. 

In  fact,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
in  their  meeting  that  has  been  taking 
place  In  town  recently,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  has  come  out  against 
the  assessment. 

So  you  have  a  very  large  block  of 
farmers  In  this  country.  Including  a 
large  block  of  dairy  farmers,  who  do 
not  think  that  this  bill  Is  right  on  the 
merits;  but  particularly  since  that  par- 
ticular organization,  one  of  the  biggest 
organizations  in  the  country,  supports 
the  balanced  budget  concept,  I  think 
that  those  farmers  would  be  appalled 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  take 
up  this  bill  under  a  provision  that 
busts  the  budget,  knowingly,  and  then 


appropriates  the  money  in  a  manner 
which  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  this 
House  in  order  to  get  It. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  vote  against  this  budget- 
busting  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Perui- 
sylvanla  [Mr.  Walker],  the  gentleman 
was  commenting  about  how  quick  the 
Rules  Committee  operated  on  this  par- 
ticular rule,  and  I  just  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  we  get  better  with  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olin]. 

Mr,  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  rule  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  that  is  before  us  in  lU  present 
form. 

We  have  got  a  rule  before  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Is  Interesting.  It  brings 
before  the  House  some  very  noncon- 
troverslal  provisions  that  relate  to 
yields  and  acreage  and  so  on  that 
should  be  passed.  They  are  very  valid. 
They  are  needed  badly. 

The  bill  takes  out  of  lUelf  all  the 
dairy  provisions  that  are  controversial, 
and  it  is  interesting;  but  then  the  rule 
allows  these  dairy  provisions  to  come 
back  in  and  be  offered  by  the  commit- 
tee and  voted  on,  except  that  the  com- 
mittee also  has  the  option.  If  they 
want  to  use  It.  of  not  bringing  up  the 
amendment,  but  going  right  to  the 
Senate  version. 

Well,  the  Senate  yesterday  passed  a 
bill  which  Includes  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  1403  and  also  Includes  all  the 
controversial  dairy  provisions.  If  we 
move  directly  to  consider  the  Senate 
bill  as  a  whole,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  to  look  at  those  dairy  provisions. 
I  understand  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  been  permit- 
ted to  put  in  one  amendment  which 
relates  to  the  dairy  tax,  and  that  is 
good.  I  am  glad  that  Is  in  there. 
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But  there  Is  another  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill  which  I  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  which  we  are  not 
going  to  get  a  chance  to  vote  on,  and  it 
is  unfortunate  because  that  provision, 
and  I  am  going  to  talk  about  it.  vastly 
changes  the  Intent  of  the  farm  bill.  It 
is  not  a  technical  amendment;  it 
changes  the  basic  Intent  of  the  farm 
bUl. 

In  the  farm  bill,  there  Is  a  provision 
for  the  first  time  In  49  years  to  consid- 
er in  the  milk  marketing  orders  the 
payment  to  dairy  co-ops  for  milk  han- 
dling, and  the  provisions  are  that  the 
Secretary  Is  to  hold  hearings.  If  the 
hearings  seem  to  Indicate  that  an  ad- 
justment In  these  mllk-handllng 
charges  are  justified,  he  Is  permitted 
to  move  on  that  and  establish  them. 
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This  bill  that  we  are  considering,  the 
Senate  bill  that  will  finally  come  up 
here  and  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on.  the  Senate  bill  for 
the  first  time  in  49  years  takes  this 
thing  in  the  farm  bill  which  is  a  trial 
and  error  thing,  we  do  not  know  how 
it  is  going  to  work:  therefore,  we  gave 
the  Secretary  discretion  and  we  did 
not  make  it  mandatory,  this  bill  is 
going  to  say  to  the  Secretary  that  if 
anyone  makes  a  request  that  these 
milk-handling  charges  be  allocated  to 
co-ops.  and  they  get  allocated  before 
the  milk  price  is  set.  they  come  right 
off  the  top.  If  anybody  makes  a  re- 
quest, the  Secretary  is  obliged  to  hold 
hearings  and  within  60  days  after  he 
holds  the  hearings,  he  is  obliged  to 
enact  a  regulation  that  sets  the  price 
of  these  milk-handling  charges. 

There  is  a  great  suspicion  that  this 
is  a  very,  very  self-serving  scheme  for 
certain  large  co-ops  that  do  milk  han- 
dling, that  produce  the  lion's  share  of 
their  market  to  sell  the  product  to  the 
Government,  and  this  could  very  well 
turn  out  to  be  the  scandal  of  all  time 
if  we  let  it  go  through. 

This  bUl  does  not  allow  that  provi- 
sion. If  the  chairman  moves  to  adopt 
the  Senate  provision,  it  does  not  allow 
that  provision  to  be  voted  on.  It  is  in 
the  D&ck&£6 

I  think  the  bill,  the  rule  is  ill-con- 
ceived. You  have  a  tax  in  this  bill  that 
should  not  be  enacted.  And  incidental- 
ly, on  that  tax,  this  has  not  come  out 
here  yet,  but  the  dairy  people  that 
have  been  talking  about  this  for  the 
last  week  claim  that  the  dairy  industry 
is  going  to  go  under  if  we  cut  the  sup- 
port price. 

Let  me  just  tell  you  that  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau,  which  is  certainly  a 
responsible  agricultural  organization, 
has  reviewed  that  subject.  They  are 
opposed  to  adding  the  tax.  They  are  in 
favor  of  lowering  the  support  price,  as 
we  should,  because  they  know  that  in 
the  long  run,  that  is  going  to  be  better 
policy. 

This  rule  is  going  to  get  these  con- 
troversial, improper  dairy  provisions 
finally  adopted  today  if  we  do  not  vote 
something  down  here.  We  need  to  vote 
down  the  rule,  and  if  these  provisions 
are  still  in  the  bill  when  we  finally  get 
the  bill,  we  ought  to  vote  down  the 
bill.  This  is  coming  up  improperly  and 
it  is  at  the  last  minute. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  this  rule 
down  so  that  we  can  start  over  again 
and  do  it  right. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  GUNDERSON]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  rule.  Contrary 
to  what  the  gentleman  who  just  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  well  said,  we  cannot 
start  over.  We  have  been  begging  and 
yelling  around  here  for  a  week  that  we 
have  to  get  this  issue  resolved,  not 
only  for  dairy,  but  for  the  nonprogram 
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crops,  for  the  signup  for  the  program 
crops  and  everything  else.  We  cannot 
stand  up  here  and  delay  and  delay  and 
delay  and  say  probably  tomorrow  ev- 
erything will  be  perfect  and  ideal. 
Anybody  who  is  a  part  of  a  legislative 
process  knows  that  this  is  not  how  you 
work,  and  I  cannot  help  it  that  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olin] 
has  lost  the  philosophical  debate  on 
the  farm  bill.  We  fought  all  of  that  in 
1985,  we  fought  that  issue  in  subcom- 
mittee and  he  lost.  We  fought  that 
issue  in  the  full  committee  and  he  lost. 
We  fought  that  issue  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  he  lost.  We  fought  that 
issue  in  the  conference  committee,  and 
he  was  there,  and  he  lost.  And  I 
cannot  help  that,  but  that  is  the  ma- 
jority will  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes.  He  has  every  right  to 
make  a  statement,  but  he  does  not 
have  every  right  to  stop  the  entire 
Farm  Program  from  working  simply 
because  he  did  not  get  his  way. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  in  the  leg- 
islation that  is  before  us,  that  will 
come  up  in  this  rule  is  legislation  that. 
No.  1,  is  technical  language  to  majke 
various  changes  in  the  farm  bill. 
Second,  it  is  the  legislation  we  have 
been  in  an  acrimonious  debate  over 
here  in  the  House  for  the  last  week 
dealing  with  how  dairy  will  meet 
Gramm-Rudman. 

I  would  suggest  again  that  the  prob- 
lem there  is  not  with  dairy,  that  dairy 
should  not  meet  Gramm-Rudman. 
Dairy  ought  to  have  the  same  savings 
in  Gramm-Rudman  that  every  ele- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  has. 
The  problem  is  that  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  conference  report  defines 
dairy  as  a  crop,  and  anybody  who  un- 
derstands milk  luiows  milk  is  not  a 
crop.  So  we  are  trying  to  change  that 
particular  provision  as  to  how  we 
achieve  the  savings. 

The  truth  is  we  are  going  to  achieve 
more  savings  under  this  legislation  for 
Gramm-Rudman  than  we  would  under 
any  other  alternative. 

I  do  not  like  budget  waivers.  I  have 
never  voted  for  rules  that  deal  with 
budget  waivers.  But  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  my  Republican  colleagues 
understand  that  the  Republican  lead- 
ership supports  this  rule.  The  Republi- 
can leadership  wants  this  legislation  to 
come  up.  That  is  very  important  that 
we  understand  that  because  we  are  not 
spending"^onfiy<^'Tfieriegislation  that 
deals  With  l^hnical  amendments  in 
the  farm  bilrJ  is  revenue-neutral.  The 
legislatimKthat  deals  with  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  actually  saving  the  Gov- 
ernment money>v5S^we  are  not  spend 
ing  any  money. 

The  only  reason  we  are  even  dealing 
with  waivers  is  because  we  are  trying 
to  bring  this  bill  up  in  an  expeditious 
fashion.  I  counsel  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  understand 
what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  are 
not  doing.  I  apologize  to  my  colleague 


from  Virginia  that  he  lost  the  debate 
on  the  farm  bill,  but  I  will  assure  him 
we  are  not  debating  the  farm  bill 
today.  The  policies  of  assessments, 
whole-herd  buyouts.  differentials 
which  your  area  benefits  from,  mar- 
ketwide  service  markets,  which  your 
area  benefits  from,  and  everything 
else  that  was  all  decided  In  the  farm 
bill,  we  are  not  debating  those  issues 
today.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  issue  at 
hand. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  get- 
ting a  little  bit  impatient  with  this 
Congress  which  debates,  debates,  and 
debates  and  never  gets  the  programs 
in  place  in  order  so  that  the  farmers  of 
this  country  can  start  doing  what  they 
are  wanting  to  do,  and  that  is  farm. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gow- 
derson]  yields  back  2  minutes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Schpette]. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
this  afternoon  in  support  of  the  rule 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Michigan 
bean  industry.  Michigan's  pride. 

A  key  element  of  the  debate  and  the 
discussion  is  the  correction  in  a  techni- 
cal amendment  to  the  1985  farm  bill  to 
help  people  in  agriculture  across  this 
country.  Today  is  March  6.  The  signup 
date  has  been  delayed.  We  need  in  this 
body  to  act.  We  need  in  this  body  to 
permit  people  in  agriculture,  men  and 
women,  families,  the  opportunity  to 
make  business  decisions. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  The  other 
body  has  acted.  We  in  this  body  have 
an  opportunity  to  act  as  well. 

We  need  to  remove  the  cloud  of  un- 
certainty so  that  farmers  who  are 
business  people,  men  and  women  in 
agriculture,  can  make  decisions.  We 
cannot  inject  partisan  politics.  We 
need  to  make  sure  we  are  working  as 
one  in  unison  to  help  American  agri- 
culture. 

The  driving  industry  in  Michigan, 
nonprogram  crops,  vegetables,  pop- 
corn, sweet  com,  this  rule  would  pro- 
vide that  we  can  ensure  that  we  do  not 
have  a  surplus  and  a  glut  of  products 
impacting  already  depressed  prices  in 
American  agriculture.  Indeed,  there 
are  other  measures  that  this  rule 
would  provide  to  help  the  very  diffi- 
cult times  in  the  dairy  industry.  The 
clocks  are  running.  Today  is  March  6, 
and  as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  stated,  the  time  to  act 
is  now  to  make  sure  that  we  provide 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  make  wise 
and  reasoned  decisions  after  the  delay, 
unfortunately,  we  have  seen  here  to 
date. 

I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  make  sure  we 
give  this  hand  to  help  Government 
which  has  been  the  culprit.  Govern- 
ment which  in  msjiy  instances  has  en- 


couraged, aided  and  abetted  the  diffi- 
culties that  farmers  today  in  America 
are  experiencing.  So  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility and  it  is  our  effort  this  after- 
noon to  assure  that  we  lend  this  hand, 
lend  a  hand  to  make  sure  that  we  cor- 
rect those  problems  facing  American 
agricultural  producers  today. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  in  support  of  the 
rule  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Stangeland]. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  the  House,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  rule;  however,  somewhat 
reluctantly.  I  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred that  we  could  have  passed  the 
bill  here  on  the  floor  that  the  House 
committee  passed.  However.  I  think  in 
the  essence  of  time,  and  time  is  run- 
ning out,  we  have  to  be  able  to  pick  up 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  pass  it  here, 
and  send  it  down  to  the  White  House. 

To  do  otherwise  is  going  to  delay 
some  programs  that  we  need  very 
badly  that  are  in  this  bill  and  certainly 
that  time  is  of  the  essence,  because  it 
means  a  tremendous  loss  of  income  in 
the  agricultural  sector,  a  sector  that 
cannot  at  this  point  in  time  stand  any 
further  loss  in  income. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  pass 
this  rule;  that  we  would  pass  the  bill, 
and  move  on  to  the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  344.  nays 
57,  not  voting  33,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  42] 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnes 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 


YEAS-344 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 


Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 


Byron 
Callahan 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappie 
Clay 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
C(x>per 
Coughlin 
Courier 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Darden 
Daschle 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Eckart  (OH) 
Eckert(NY) 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Evans (lA) 
Evans  (ID 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Fiedler 
Ftsh 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Frank 
Franklin 
Prenzel 
Frost 
Puqua 
Gallo 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Gradison 
Gray  (IL) 
Gray  (PA) 
Gregg 
Guarlni 
Gunderson 
Hall  (OH) 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hamilton 


Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kasteiuneler 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfool 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Msvroules 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mitchell 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M(x>re 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 


Hammerschmidt  Nelson 
Hatcher  Nichols 


Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

Holt 


Nlelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Panetta 


Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberu 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Saxton 
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Mr.  GINGRICH  and  Mrs.  MARTIN 
of  Illinois  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXPLANATION     OF    PROCEDURE 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  FARM 

BILL 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  brief  time  to  explain  to  the 
Members  that  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  we 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the 
Senate  version  of  H.R.  4306  that  en- 
compasses most  of  what  we  try  to  do 
with  the  House  bill,  with  the  under- 
standing and  the  commitment  that  we 
would  have  a  separate  vote  on  the 
dairy  price  reduction  provision. 

We  take  this  route,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  I 
apologize  to  the  membership  for  the 
changes  In  direction  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  several  days,  only  beg- 
ging you  to  ujiderstand  that  democra- 
cy and  freedom  are  not  a  disciplined 
process  and  representation  of  the 
people  through  a  body  such  as  ours  is 
not  an  exaci  science. 

Therefore  situations  change,  forcing 
us  to  take  expedient  measures  that  we 
would,  perhaps,  rather  not  take;  but 
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the  critical  situation  in  rural  America 
is  such  that  we  have  to  do  that. 

What  I  will  do  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  to  bascially  take 
from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  Senate 
version  that  has  most  of  the  items 
which  we  have  in  the  House  bill  with 
the  exception  of  a  couple.  Then  we 
can  send  the  bill  to  the  President  im- 
mediately rather  than  go  through  the 
process  of  conference  and  further  par- 
limentary  procedures. 

D  1415 
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To  those  who  still  have  an  interest 
in  certain  provisions,  we  will  have 
other  vehicles.  We  will  continue  con- 
sidering your  concerns,  and  we  will 
continue  working  with  you. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  concerns  with  what  the  gen- 
'  tleman  has  in  mind  is  that  time  is 
fleeting,  and  I  know  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  pass  an  agricultural  bill  either 
in  the  Senate  form  or  in  the  form  that 
the  gentleman's  committee  reported. 

In  terms  of  the  dairy  provisions,  in 
terms  of  the  signup  provisions  that 
you  have  in  your  bill,  if  they  are  not 
included,  and  they  would  not  be  if  the 
Senate  bill  were  substituted,  we  would 
not  have  the  time  to  get  those  in  any 
other  vehicle  before  March  31.  If  we 
could  devise  a  way,  I  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  yield  on  such  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  because  I  think  they 
are  essential,  the  March  31  signup 
date  and  the  new  base  for  those  who 
participated  in  the  diversion  program 
in  the  dairy  section,  which  is  In  the 
House  bill  and  which  is  excellent. 

Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  correct  on  the  need  for 
quick  action.  We  understand  and  we 
sympathize  with  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern. 

The  commitment  that  I  have  made 
generally  I  make  specifically  to  the 
gentleman,  that  we  will  pursue  other 
avenues.  We  still  have  unanimous-con- 
sent requests,  and  we  still  have  sus- 
pensions. We  will  continue  working 
beyond  today  to  see  what  we  can  come 
up  with. 

We  cannot  cover  all  the  items  at  one 
time  and  satisfy  all  of  the  Members 
who  have  concerns  at  one  time.  We 
have  to  go  piecemeal,  unfortunately 
and  regrettably.  But  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  have  worked  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  we  will  continue  working 
with  the  gentleman,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  be  allowed  to  take  this 
one  step  in  the  direction  all  of  us  want 
to  go,  and  continue  with  the  other 
steps  that  we  have  to  take. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentle- 
nian  will  further  yield,  one  of  the 
questions  is  whether  the  administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
can  on  its  own  authority  do  what  the 
House  version  would  have  done  by  leg- 


islation. Now.  if  in  fact  it  can.  I  would 
suggest,  if  the  gentleman  is  willing 
and  the  minority  is  willing,  that  we 
insist  by  at  least  urgent  letter  form 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  if 
it  does  have  authority,  make  those 
changes,  because  I  think  time  other- 
wise will  run  out  on  us. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DE  LA  Garza)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30 
additional  seconds.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
reply  to  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  know 
if  they  have  that  authority,  but  I  cer- 
tainly would  exert  any  influence  that  I 
have  to  urge  them,  if  they  do  have 
that  authority,  certainly  to  do  so.  We 
will  do  everything  that  we  can  to  en- 
courage them  so  administratively.  The 
gentleman  has  our  commitment  to  do 
that  by  letter,  by  personal  communica- 
tion, or  however  the  gentleman  would 
suggest  that  we  do  it. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  two  questions  following  up  on 
the  questions  from  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  any  Member 
on  the  floor  who  can  tell  me  whether 
the  Department  does  have  the  author- 
ity to  change  the  signup  time,  to  move 
it  back,  since  clear  regulations  are  not 
even  out  yet.  and  to  incorporate  the 
other  change  on  the  calculation  of  the 
base  for  those  who  participated  in  the 
diversion  program  as  you  have  in  the 
House  bill  under  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DE  LA  Garza]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30 
additional  seconds.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  the  answer  is 
that  the  Department  does  have  the 
authority  to  make  those  changes.  So 
they  could  do  it  today  if  they  wanted 
to. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  if  the  De- 
partment could  make  both  of  them? 

Mr.  COELHO.  Both  changes,  they 
could  make  them  today  if  they  wanted 
to. 

Mr.  OBEY.  What  I  would  ask  is,  if 
we  were  not  to  interpose  an  objection. 


would  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  rankling  member  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  committee  be  willing 
to  join  us  In  a  letter  to  the  administra- 
tion, asking  them  to  act  to  administra- 
tively accomplish  those  two  changes? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  For  myself,   I 
would. 
Mr.  COELHO.  For  myself,  I  would. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  be  happy  to. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct.  There  might  be  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the  exact  wording, 
but  we  ought  to  allow  those  diversion 
people  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
program  without  penalty. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  restate  his  question, 
please? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DE  LA  Garza]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30 
additional  seconds.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
just  indicated  to  me  and  to  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier that  the  administration  does 
have  the  administrative  authority  to 
move  back  the  signup  deadline  for  the 
whole-heard  buy  out  and  to  effect  the 
change  in  calculating  the  diversion 
base  so  that  persons  who  participated 
in  the  diversion  program  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  that  prior  base  con- 
sidered as  their  base,  and  subsequently 
then  make  a  lower  bid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  received  assur- 
ances from  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  the  administration  has  the 
authority  to  accomplish  both  of  those 
changes,  what  I  ask  is.  if  we  were  not 
to  interpose  an  objection  to  take  up 
the  Senate  bill,  would  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  be  willing  to  join  us  in  a  letter 
asking  the  administration  to  accom- 
plish those  two  changes  by  administra- 
tive action,  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
object  to  trying  to  move  this  legisla- 
tion along  today? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
just  on  the  telephone  with  the  Acting 
Secretary  trying  to  accomplish  that 
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and  was  cut  off.  and  I  then  came  back 
out  here  for  this  debate. 

In  the  absence  of  being  able  to  get 
that  commitment  from  him  on  the 
telephone.  I  would  be  happy  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  others 
on  such  a  letter. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  like  to  also  inform  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  Senaie  is  also 
sending  a  letter  as  well  in  regard  to 
this.  They  had  confirmation  that  the 
Department  does  have  the  authority 
to  do  this.  So  they  have  joined  and  are 
unanimously  doing  it  as  well  on  that 
side,  so  it  would  fit  in  with  what  the 
gentleman  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate that  on  the  part  of  all  of  you,  be- 
cause, as  you  know,  this  is  the  most 
important  decision  some  of  those 
farmers  are  going  to  have  to  make  In 
their  lives,  and  they  have  to  have 
some  time  to  make  that  decision  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  We  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  concern  and  participa- 
tion, and  we  will  cooperate. 


FOOD  SECURITY 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
lieu  of  proceeding  under  House  Reso- 
lution 391,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  the  House 
resolved  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1614)  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments  thereto;   that   general    debate 
thereon  continue  not  to  exceed  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
myself  or  by  my  designee  and  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  or  his  designee; 
that  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
text  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment;  that  no  amendment 
thereto  be  in  order  except  one  amend- 
ment, if  offered  by  myself  or  my  desig- 
nee, to  strike  out  section  9  and  10  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  that  said 
amendment  be  debatable  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  myself  or  my  designee  and  an 
opponent    of    the    amendment;    that 
after  disposition  of  the  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  the  amend- 
ment if  adopted;  that  if  the  amend- 
ment has  been  adopted,  the  previous 
question  be  considered  as  ordered  in 
the  House  without  intervening  motion 


on  a  motion  to  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  title  and  to  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text 
with  the  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole;  that  if  the 
amendment  has  not  been  adopted,  the 
previous  question  be  considered  as  or- 
dered in  the  House  without  interven- 
ing motion  on  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments;  and  that  all 
points  of  order  be  waived  against  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  the  motions 
pertaining  thereto  made  in  order  by 
this  request,  and  against  their  consid- 
eration. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  based  on 
the  assurances  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, and  based  on  the  colloquy  en- 
tered Into  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey],  I  will  not 
object,  but  it  is  entirely  based  on  that 
premise,  and  I  appreciate  the  assur- 
ances given. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
simply  like  to  join  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kastenmeier].  in  indicating  that  I  am 
very  reluctant  not  to  object  because  I 
do  not  have  a  lot  of  confidence  that, 
frankly,  the  administration  will  do 
what  we  are  asking.  But  assuming  that 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  persuade 
them  that  that  is  what  they  ought  to 
do,  I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  all 
four  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  given 
us  those  assurances,  and  I  will  not 
object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  asking,  under  my  reserva- 
tion. If  I  may  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  so  that  he  may  respond  to 
a  question  that  I  would  put,  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  everyone  in  the  as- 
sembly to  understand  exactly  what 
this  procedure  is  going  to  be. 

It  is  my  understsmding  that,  if  the 
gentleman's  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest is  not  objected  to.  we  are  going 
to  consider  the  Senate  amendment,  we 
are  going  to  consider  a  Prank  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
would  strike  the  dairy  provisions,  that 
1  hour  of  time  will  be  allowed  for  the 
discussion  of  the  Frank  amendment  to 
strike  the  dairy  provisions,  but  that  no 
debate  would  be  in  order  following  the 


conclusion  of  the  debate  on  Frank  and 
the  vote  on  Frank,  so  that  anyone  who 
wants  to  say  anything  about  anything 
in  this  bill  will  have  to  say  it  during 
the  debate  on  the  Frank  amendment: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Under  the  re- 
quest, we  allow  for  1  hour  to  discuss 
the  other  provisions  outside  of  the 
dairy  amendment. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  will  not 
object  but  I  do  want  to  make  the  ob- 
servation, in  connection  with  the 
letter  that  Is  being  proposed  to  be  sent 
to  delay  the  whole  herd  buyout  time 
dates,  that  some  of  the  dairy  farmers 
In  the  New  York  region,  particularly 
in  the  upstate  area  which  I  represent, 
are  concerned  about  the  require- 
ment—It  Is  not  In  regulation,  but  the 
requirement— that  the  branding  be  on 
the  face  of  the  cow  rather  than  on  the 
flank,  and  if  there  is  some  way  they 
could  change  that  requirement  I  think 
it  would  be  very  helpful,  and  perhaps 
the  letter  could  speak  to  that  problem. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  requirement  has  been 
finalized  or  not.  but  this  is  really  a 
technical  issue,  a  state  of  the  art  issue, 
as  to  where  you  brand  a  cow.  But  if 
there  is  objection,  and  from  several 
sources  I  have  heard  objection  to 
branding  on  the  cheek,  as  it  is  so 
called  commonly— I  have  no  druthers 
one  way  or  the  other— If  anyone  has 
concern,  I  certainly  would  be  happy  to 
join  with  them  to  see  that  their  con- 
cern is  met  if  at  all  possible. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  that  certain  amend- 
ments that  were  included  in  the  House 
bin  are  not  contained  in  the  Senate 
bill,  one  of  which  I  was  an  author,  con- 
cerning a  30-day  extension  of  the  time 
in  which  ASCS  applications  can  be 
filed  for  consideration,  which  is  con- 
tained in  section  8  of  the  House  bill 
and  which  is  not  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill. 
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1  Introduced  this  In  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  we  got  a  unani- 
mous vote  to  have  It  adopted.  Since  it 
la  not  going  to  be  now  included.  I 
would  like  the  cooperation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  make  the  same  sort  of  re- 
quest to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  they  institute  this  policy 
contained  in  section  8  by  virtue  of  ad- 
ministrative action  that  they  can  do, 
and  if  the  ranking  minority  member 
and  the  chairman  would  do  that,  I 
would  withdraw  this  reservation. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  First,  let  me  say 
that  my-  personal  opinion  is  that  the 
Department  has  the  authority  to  do 
that.  Whether  they  choose  to  use  it  or 
not,  that  is  something  else.  Further,  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
the  Department  use  that  authority.  As 
the  gentleman  understands,  we  are 
caught  in  a  very  critical  time  situation; 
but  I  will  do  anything  and  everything 
that  I  can  to  see  that  the  commitment 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  which 
In  fact  It  is,  be  carried  out.  and  will 
Join  with  the  gentleman  to  seek  that 
end. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Madigan].  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  comply  with  his  request, 
since  what  I  think  he  was  asking  for 
was  certainly  the  Intent  of  the  confer- 
ees on  the  writing  of  the  1985  farm  bill 
and  is  entirely  consistent  with  what 
we  understood  we  were  doing. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wouldrllke  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  tMr. 
Franklin]  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4306  extending  the  time 
for  the  signup  of  the  whole  herd 
buyout. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  we  face 
today  Is  that  the  regulations  have  not 
been  amply  distributed  to  the  ASCS 
officers  across  the  country.  The  pro- 
ducers have  not  had  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  program,  nor  have 
they  seen  the  regulations.  They  have 
not  had  enough  time  to  make  the  de- 
termination as  to  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  participate,  and  that  signup 
period  ends  today.  And  without  this 
very  Important  extension.  I  think  that 
the  success  of  the  whole  herd  buyout 
is  going  to  be  greatly  jeopardized. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  other 
provisions  that  are  very  Important 
that  are  in  H.R.  4306  that  are  not  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1614.  One  of  them  deals 
with  the  sale  of  crossbred  heifers,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  if  I 
might:  Is  It  true  that  by  administrative 
order  the  Agriculture  Department  has 
solved  this  problem  of  the  sale  of  the 
crossbred  heifers? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  was  so  in- 
formed, and  I  was  given  copies  of  a 
proposed  regulation  that  would  take 
care  of  the  gentleman's  concern. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Well,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill  H.R.  4306.  and  if  it 
has  not  been  done  by  administrative 
regulation,  I  would  certainly  urge  that 
we  press  for  that,  along  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  signup  time. 

I  will  not  object,  but  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  we  will  be  able  to  resolve 
these  very  important  details  of  the 
dairy  program  which.  In  my  opinion, 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  whole  herd 
buyout. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  fur- 
ther clarify  and  make  sure  I  under- 
stand where  we  are.  because  I  know  a 
lot  of  the  Members  are  interested. 

If  the  unanimous-consent  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  agreed 
to.  as  I  hope  It  will  be,  because  I  think 
it  clarifies  things,  the  bill  before  us 
will  contain,  as  part  of  It.  the  provi- 
sions for  changing  the  way  In  which 
dairy  complies  with  Gramm-Rudman. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  will 
make  In  order  an  amendment  which  I 
hope  to  have  a  chance  to  offer,  which 
will  delete  those  provisions,  so  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  following  that  dis- 
cussion for  the  past  few  days  should 
understand  If  the  unanimous-consent 
request  Is  granted,  the  bill  before  us 
win  embody  the  position  that  has  been 
advocated  by  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont  and   others   to   alter   the   way 
Gramm-Rudman  deals  with  dairy.  I 
will  then  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  drop  that  out 
of  the  bill.  Associated  with  me  will  be 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  because 
part  of  that  amendment  will  also  drop 
section  9  from  the  bill  which  deals 
with  marketing  orders. 

So  the  Members  understand,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  will  put 
those  dairy  provisions  In  the  bill 
before  us  and  an  amendment  will  be  In 
order  and  the  Members  will  have  a 
chance  to  listen  to  a  debate,  partici- 
pate In  the  debate  and  have  a  rollcall 
vote  on  whether  or  not  they  want  to 
vote  for  an  amendment  to  knock  them 
out. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  intend  to 
object  but  to  clarify  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
The  addition  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  agreed  to,  to  the  expected 
amendments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  would  allow  the  con- 
sideration of  section  9  of  the  Senate 
bill  which  will  be  shortly  before  us. 

Section  9  of  that  bill  deals  with 
making  certain  provisions  regarding 
milk  marketing  orders  mandatory  on 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  op- 
posed to  optional. 

It  represents  a  major  policy  change 
that  was  not  Intended  In  the  farm  bill, 
was  never  expected,  it  was  a  measure 
that  was  an  exploratory  area,  a  trial 
area,  to  make  it  mandatory  is  not  in 
order,  and  when  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.' Frank]  comes  to  the  floor  I  will 
be  talking  about  that  provision  as  well 
as  the  other  provisions  relating  to 
Gramm-Rudman.  Both  of  those  provi- 
sions should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  today, 
the  Chair  declares  the  House  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  H.R.  1614.  with 
Senate  amendments. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1614)  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  begin- 
ning June  1,  1986.  with  Senate  amend- 
ments, with  Mr.  MuRTHA  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Madigan] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  let  me  thank 
my  colleagues  for  allowing  us  to  pro- 
ceed In  this  maimer. 

Second,  it  will  not  be  my  Intention 
to  discuss  the  House  committee-passed 


version.  Inasmuch  as  we  will  now  be 
working  from  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  I  would  like  to  very  briefly  give 
the  Members  a  very  short  explanation 
of  how  the  Senate  version  differs  from 
the  House  bill  because  I  think  all 
Members  need  to  know  the  contents 
and  the  substance  of  what  we  will  be 
dealing  with. 

The  No.  1  difference  is  that  the 
Senate  version  has  a  different  yield 
provision,  locking  In  yields  at  95  per- 
cent of  1985  levels  in  1987.  This  is  the 
Senate  amendment. 

No.  2  would  be  the  Senate  provision 
relating  to  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Trade  in  the  White  House.  The  Senate 
lowers  the  level  of  appointment  for 
this  assistant. 

No.  3  would  be  a  different  export 
programs  savings  amount  to  reflect 
lower  yield  costs.  The  savings  are  to 
compensate  so  that  we  keep  the  legis- 
lation at  no  cost,  with  no  budget  Impli- 
cations. 

No.  4.  the  Senate  version  provides 
for  expanded  hay  and  grazing. 

No.  5  relates  to  milk  marketing  order 
service  payments,  requiring  that  co- 
ops continue  getting  such  payments. 

No.  6.  the  Senate  authorizes  the  use 
of  CCC  PIK  commodities— that  is, 
payment  in  kind— in  research  on  en- 
gines that  do  not  use  oil. 

No.  7,  the  Senate  bill  extends  the 
time  for  the  food  stamp  quality  con- 
trol study. 

No.  8,  the  Senate  bill  will  permit  li- 
censed grain  elevators  to  alleviate 
shortages  of  space  by  transferring 
grain. 

No.  9  is  a  sense-of-Congress  resolu- 
tion encouraging  USDA  to  use  ad- 
vanced recourse  loans  to  help  the 
fanners  this  spring. 

No.  10  requires  AID  to  develop  a 
needed  plan  for  African  famine  assist- 
ance. 

No.  11  requires  USDA  to  make  an- 
nouncements that  will  facilitate  the 
operation  of  the  Food  Donation  Pro- 
gram under  section  416. 

That  describes  the  Items  not  In  the 
House  bill  but  in  the  text  of  what  we 
will  be  voting  on,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
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Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve my  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Bedell]. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  has  foreign  agricul- 
ture In  Its  jurisdiction,  I  want  to  ex- 
plain to  the  House  an  issue  that  I 
know  Is  of  concern  to  many  Members 
In  regard  to  our  exports. 

The  situation  is  that  two  of  the  pro- 
grams we  have  in  this  bill  will  cost 
some  extra  money,  and  we  had  to  get 


the  money  from  somewhere  in  order 
that  this  would  remain  neutral  as  far 
as  the  budget  is  concerned.  Under 
those  circumstances,  of  those  two  pro- 
grams, one  of  them  is  a  Targeted 
Export  Enhancement  Program  in 
which  there  was  $325  million  per  year 
for  3  years  in  the  bill.  That  $325  mil- 
lion is  lowered  to  $110  million  In  this 
bill. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  was  a  Gen- 
eral Export  Enhancement  Program 
that  applied  over  the  3-year  period  of 
$2  billion.  That  $2  billion  was  reduced 
to  $1  billion.  I  would  be  less  than 
honest  with  you  If  I  said  that  I  was 
pleased  to  see  this  money  reduced. 
However,  In  view  of  the  Importance  of 
getting  legislation  to  our  farmers  to 
help  with  the  two  problems  that  our 
farmers  face  in  the  bill,  that  it  was,  I 
felt,  the  only  proper  thing  to  do  to 
bring  those  down. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  those  programs  continue 
to  be  mandatory,  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  required  to  Institute  those  pro- 
grams and  use  them  to  the  extent  of 
the  amounts  I  have  mentioned,  and 
that  we  will  be  monitoring  and  fight- 
ing to  see  that  Indeed  the  programs 
are  used  as  this  mandates  they  are  to 
be  used. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  committee  for  bringing  these 
amendments  to  the  floor  expeditious- 
ly. The  farmers  are  tired  of  waiting  to 
know  Just  what  is  going  to  happen. 
These  changes  are  changes  that  will 
solve  some  very  serious  problems  In 
my  area.  I  am  being  swamped  with 
calls  from  bean  producers  who  fear 
that  if  we  do  not  put  In  this  limitation 
on  crops  that  can  go  on  nonprogram 
areas,  their  industry  will  be  devastat- 
ed. 

I  think  that  our  grain  producers  are 
going  to  be  helped  by  this,  and  I  again 
want  to  say  that  we  are  not  trying  to 
change  this  program;  we  are  Just 
trying  to  make  certain  areas  better 
and  to  correct  it  with  all  possible 
speed. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  Mr.  [Robert  F.  Smith]. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  too  bad  that  the 
House  could  not  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  ahead  with  our  consider- 
ation of  this  bill,  because  I  think 
amendments  that  were  provided  In  the 
House  bin  Improved  the  Senate  bill 
that  we  are  considering  immensely.  It 
did  it  in  a  nimiber  of  ways,  and  I  did 
not  object  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  simply  because  of  the  time- 


liness of  the  problem  that  we  have 
before  us. 

But  that  is  not  my  fault;  that  Is  the 
fault  of  the  system.  We  have  been 
here  3  months  knowing  exactly  the 
problems  that  face  farmers  In  Amer- 
ica, and  we  chose  to  run  it  down  to  the 
deadline  of  signup  today  to  take 
action.  I  think  that  is  wrong;  I  think 
that  violates  every  Member  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  in  particu- 
lar, because  we  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  concern  ourselves  with  the 
considerations  of  this  bill.  Let  me  Just 
give  the  Members  a  couple  of  items. 

Lest  anybody  not  know  what  Is  In 
the  Senate  bill,  I  want  you  to  know 
what  it  does.  I  am  going  to  support  it, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  what  It  does. 
For  the  first  time  In  this  country,  It 
increases  the  amount  of  acreage  that 
are  subsidized  acres  for  hay  and  graz- 
ing by  72  million  acres.  I  understand 
that  this  provision  says  that  it  will  be 
by  State  direction.  But  there  are 
people  in  America  who  make  their 
money  in  farming  from  haying;  they 
make  their  money  In  agriculture  from 
grazing.  They  are  not  subsidized,  and 
now  they  are  going  to  direct  competi- 
tion with  those  people  who  are  now 
under  a  subsidy  If  they  elect  to  use  the 
50-percent  base,  receive  the  92-percent 
deficiency  payment.  These  people  are 
In  direct  competition  with  subsidized 
farmers  using  subsidized  acres  to  go 
into  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  Senate  bill  is  not  all  roses.  It 
does  correct  some  important  things  for 
farmers,  and  the  reason  I  did  not 
object  Is  because  I  felt  that  the  overall 
correction  was  essential.  One,  of 
course,  is  a  nonprogram  crop  which  we 
must  address  and  the  Senate  bill  ad- 
dresses. 

The  other  Issue  Is  yields,  and  I  think 
we  must  have  the  yield  portion.  I  am 
saying  that  we  had  to  take  the  money 
for  this  bill,  to  make  it  revenue  neu- 
tral, out  of  export  enhsmcement.  That 
had  to  be  done;  that  Is  unfortunate  for 
the  long  term.  But  personally,  I  would 
rather  do  that  and  provide  more 
money  for  farmers  now  than  a  possi- 
bility of  a  better  market  in  the  future, 
and  that  Is  why  we  are  doing  this. 

So  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  do  v^at  I  am  going  to  do:  Choke 
down  what  I  think  was  the  deprivation 
of  House  Input  for  a  bill  that  has  to  be 
passed,  and  that  Is  the  best  I  can  say 
about  It. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  first  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  Mr.  di  la  Garza  and 
Mr.  FoLTV  for  their  very  strong  efforts 
to  get  all  of  these  problems  solved  In 
what  appears  to  be  yet  another  farm 
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bill  as  we  are  considering  it  here  as  of 
late  this  afternoon. 

I  also  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Iowa,  in  that  he  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Oper- 
ations Research  and  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  which  deals  with 
exports,  and  I  am  the  ranking 
member. 

We  had  intended  on  mandating  sev- 
eral export  initiatives  in  order  to  get 
tough  with  our  competitors.  We  have 
done  that,  however,  those  funds  now 
being  used  in  part  to  pay  for  some  of 
the  provisions  in  this  bill. 

I  would  only  mention  the  problem  of 
the  proven  yields  in  my  country  and 
also  the  nonprogram  crop  business  on 
idled  acres.  I  know  that  this  sounds  to 
a  certain  extent  almost  like  gobbledy- 
gook  to  my  colleagues  from  urban 
areas.  In  just  talking  with  good  friends 
and  colleagues  of  mine,  they  were 
wondering  exactly  what  it  is  we  are 
doing  with  this  farm  bill.  I  would  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  in  terms  of  final 
budget  exposure  that  that  is  not  the 
problem. 

I  would  also  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  when  you  write  a  farm  bill,  it  is 
just  as  important  to  cross  the  t's  and 
dot  the  i's  to  make  it  work  in  farm 
country.  I  can  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  been  spending  the  last  10 
days  literally  hours  on  the  telephone 
with  my  producers  trying  to  address 
these  special  technical  problems  so 
they  can  live  with  the  farm  bill,  and  so 
that  it  will  work.  That  is  what  this  bill 
is  about. 

I  have  reservations  about  some  of 
the  provisions,  but.  in  general.  I  must 
say  that  I  support  the  bill,  and  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  all  of  their  effort  in 
trying  to  make  the  farm  bill  work 
better  in  farm  country.  Time  is  of  the 
essence. 

Signup  for  the  1986  farm  programs 
should  have  begun  last  Monday,  but 
because  Congress  has  delayed  action 
on  this  legislation  signup  has  been 
postponed. 

The  wheat  farmer  in  my  district 
planted  his  1986  crop  of  wheat  last  fall 
without  knowing  what  the  1986  Wheat 
Program  would  be  because  Congress 
was  still  debating  the  1985  farm  bUl. 
We  are  only  a  few  weeks  away  from 
the  start  of  wheat  harrest  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Wheat  farmers  and  for  that  matter  all 
other  farmers  do  not  know  what  the 
farm  program  is  and  what  the  final  de- 
tails look  like.  This  is  like  asking  a 
construction  company  to  start  building 
a  building  without  a  copy  of  the  blue- 
prints. This  legislation  will  clear  up 
that  confusion  and  allow  the  USDA  to 
get  on  with  the  signup  for  the  1986 
farm  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  put  aside 
their  partisan  bickering  and  pass  this 
legislation.  Farmers  need  to  know 
what  the  rules  of  the  game  are  and 


this  biU  is  essential  if  farmers  are 
going  to  make  decisions  on  whether  to 
participate  in  Federal  farm  programs. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North    Dakota,    our    colleague.    Mr. 

T^ORGAN 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  support 
the  efforts  of  the  chairman  and  say 
that,  while  I  was  not  a  big  supporter 
of  the  farm  bill  itself.  I  do  support  the 
chairman's  efforts  to  correct  a  couple 
of  obvious  problems. 

The  first  deals  with  program  pay- 
ment yields.  It  makes  good  sense  to 
correct  what  I  think  was  an  oversight 
in  the  farm  bill  and  allow  farmers  who 
have  been  able  to  prove  their  yields  in 
the  past  to  be  able  to  acquire  program 
payments  on  that  yield  or  close  to  the 
1985  yield  level.  So  I  support  the  cor- 
rective actions  concerning  program 
payment  yields. 
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The  second  important  issue  concerns 
the  planting  of  nonprogram  crops.  We 
find  very  thin  markets  in  some  of 
these  areas,  that  is,  dry  edible  beans, 
potatoes,  sunflower  seeds,  and  others. 
If  some  farmers  were  able  to  produce 
these  nonprogram  crops  on  under- 
planted  acres,  it  would  disturb  the 
market.  Thus,  we  would  find  people 
who  were  not  involved  in  the  program 
with  nonprogram  crops  having  the 
prices  radically  reduced.  That  would 
be  unfortunate. 

We  would  like  to  prevent  the  flood- 
ing of  fragile  markets  from  occurring. 
We  think  that  the  language  in  this  bill 
moves  in  that  direction. 

I  did  want  to  take  this  opportunity, 
having  been  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  with  the  chairman  on  several  oc- 
casions, to  say  thanks  for  the  opportu- 
nities he  has  given  us  to  correct  these 
two  areas. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairrnan,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
foe  H.R.  4306  which  contains  technical 
amendments  to  the  1985  farm  bill.  Even 
though  I  believe  it  was  an  absolute  necessity 
to  pass  ttie  farm  bill  before  adjourment  in  De- 
cember, particularly  in  light  of  the  deficit-re- 
duction sentiment  and  emphasis  shown  in 
Congress  during  1986,  there  still  are  some 
areas  in  the  commodity  programs  which 
should  be  refined  and  improved.  This  bill  will 
address  several  areas  within  the  farm  bill  to 
maintain  the  intent  of  Congress  to  assist 
those  particular  farmers  who  are  affected. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  would  exempt  any 
crop  that  would  be  economically  adversely  af- 
fected from  being  treated  as  a  nonprogram 
crop  when  the  Secretary  allows  producers  to 
plant  nonprogram  crops  on  only  50  percent  of 
their  permitted  acres  but  yet  receive  S2  per- 
cent of  the  payments.  While  I  am  fully  sup- 
portive of  this  bill  and  I  realize  the  devastating 
effects  that  might  be  placed  on  many  dry 


edible  bean  producers  throughout  my  home 
State  of  Nebraska,  this  body  must  also  recog- 
nize ttiat  popcorn  growers  will  experience  the 
same  problem  as  other  nonprogram  crops  be- 
cause of  this  provision  in  the  farm  btll.  I 
should  also  point  out  that  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  farmers  not  to  produce  a  surplus 
crop  but  it  should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  an 
alternative  crop  already  established  in  the 
marketplace. 

In  my  State  of  Nebraska  there  are  many 
growers  who  have  raised  popcorn  for  several 
years.  Many  of  these  producers  have  either 
decreased  or  eliminated  their  production  of 
field  corn.  Farmers  who  have  decreased  the 
supply  of  feed  grains  by  raising  popcorn  are 
now  going  to  be  penalized  for  not  having 
joined  the  ranks  of  other  farmers  asking  for 
Government  help  in  this  time  of  need.  It  is 
possible  that  this  provision  will  cause  consid- 
erable overplanting  by  many  farmers  that  will 
erode  the  price  for  popcorn  by  20  to  30  per- 
cent Downward  market  pressure  on  popcorn 
prices  will  force  many  established  popcorn 
growers  out  of  the  industry  through  no  fault  of 
tfieir  own. 

Because  Nebraska  ranks  second  in  the 
Nation  in  both  planted  acres  and  pounds  of 
popcorn  produced— 49,500  acres  and  152.1 
milton  pounds  respectively— I  am  sure  this 
body  recognizes  what  a  positive  impact  this 
legislation  would  have  on  the  popcorn  industry 
in  Nebraska.  Until  now,  the  inability  of  pop- 
corn growers  to  participate  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram has  not  been  an  issue  because  earlier 
farm  programs  did  not  seriously  erode  the 
market  price  for  popcorn.  However,  many 
popcorn  growing  areas  throughout  Nebraska 
will  be  seriously  affected  if  their  commodity  is 
treated  as  a  nonprogram  crop  under  the  cur- 
rent farm  bill. 

Although  I  realize  that  this  bill  being  dis- 
cussed today  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
discourge  the  production  of  any  nonprogram 
crop  that  would  be  adversely  affected  by  this 
provision,  I  thought  it  should  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  that  popcorn  growers 
could  suffer  as  much  as  any  ottier  nonpro- 
gram crops.  For  the  sake  of  those  long-time 
popcorn  farmers  in  Nebraska  wtw  have  not 
contributed  to  the  oversupply  of  feed  grains,  I 
hope  that  we  will  pass  this  bill  to  prevent  any 
harm  to  our  popcorn  farmers  in  Nebraska. 

With  respect  to  the  program  yield  changes, 
this  body  will  have  my  full  support  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  As  you  also  know, 
the  current  farm  bill  states  that  program  yields 
will  be  established  by  averaging  the  yields  for 
the  1981-85  crops  after  discarding  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  yieW  years.  This  system  would 
deny  recognition  of  increases  in  per-acre  pro- 
ductivity of  many  producers  in  Nebraska.  If  the 
bill  is  enacted,  the  formula  would  remain  in 
effect,  but  the  Secretary  would  be  prohibited 
from  setting  a  producer's  program  yield  for 
1986  or  1987  at  a  level  below  a  farm's  as- 
signed yieW  for  1985. 

Conditions  in  the  agricultural  sector  of  Ne- 
braska have  yet  to  see  any  signs  of  improve- 
ment in  net  farm  income.  If  this  provision  in 
the  farm  bill  is  not  revised,  many  wheat  and 
feed  grain  farmers  may  suffer  severe  losses 
of  income.  It  is  unfortunate  that  many  farrDers. 


wtK>  have  recently  worked  very  hard  to  im- 
prove ttwir  productivity  and  have  increased 
tf>eir  assigned  yields,  must  now  face  tfie  pos- 
sibility of  lowenng  their  assigned  yields  be- 
cause of  a  provision  in  the  farm  bill. 

Cor>gress  and  the  U.S.  Government  must 
continue  to  be  fatr  and  responsible  in  its  rela- 
tionships with  the  American  farmer  and  the 
agribusir>ess  sector  in  farm  communities 
across  the  country.  Considering  the  very  dis- 
tressed financial  conditions  facing  farmers  in 
my  State,  failure  to  conskJer  such  changes  as 
those  proposed  in  this  bill  will  put  an  addition- 
al financial  burden  on  many  farmers  who  have 
been  efficient  through  extremely  tough  times. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4306,  legislation  which  will 
assist  the  USDA  in  the  implementation  of  the 
1986  Farm  Program  as  Congress  intended. 
Clearly,  this  legislation  is  desperately  needed 
for  grain  and  dairy  farmers  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ducers of  nonsupported  commodities.  Despite 
the  protests  of  some  that  this  bill  runs  con- 
trary to  our  deficit  reductron  efforts,  the 
changes  made  will  actually  produce  savings  of 
$125  million  over  the  next  3  years  by  scaling 
back  minimum  reductions  on  some  agricultural 
export  development  programs 

Right  now,  a  state  of  confusion  reigns  in  the 
Farm  Belt  over  what  the  administration  is 
doing  to  implement  the  1986  Farm  Program. 
Contrary  to  the  expressed  intent  of  Congress, 
the  administration  has  sought  to  administer 
important  parts  of  the  Farm  Program  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate  of  income  protection. 
H.R.  4306  seeks  to  address  this  by  establish- 
ing a  nonadjustable  minimum  for  producer 
yields  for  the  1986  and  1987  crop  year.  Under 
current  implementation  plans,  a  participant  in 
the  Wheat  and  Feed  Grains  Program  could  be 
assigned  a  yield  significantly  below  that  of  his 
or  her  1985  assigned  levels.  This  could  result 
in  payment  reductions  and  would  contradict 
the  major  intent  of  the  1985  farm  bill  which 
was  to  freeze  income  supports  for  farmers  for 
at  least  2  years. 

In  addition,  H.R.  4306  will  provkle  dairy 
farmers  with  more  time  to  decide  wt>ether  it  is 
in  their  interest  to  partcipate  in  the  Dairy 
Whole  Herd  Buy  Out  Program.  Again,  details 
on  this  program  have  been  sk}w  in  coming, 
explanations  have  been  contradictory  and  it 
has  been  difficult  for  indivkjual  farmers  to  de- 
termine whether  participation  Is  in  their  inter- 
est. 

While  legitimate  concerns  have  been  raised 
about  certain  parts  of  this  comprehensive  revi- 
sion of  certain  parts  of  the  1985  farm  bill,  we 
must  recognize  that  time  is  of  the  essence  for 
so  many  farmers  who  are  waiting  to  make 
their  pians  for  the  1986  crop  year.  I  hope  the 
House  will  pass  this  important  legislation. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chaimnan,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  legislation,  which  has  important  provi- 
sions for  the  farming  community.  I  wanted  to 
point  out,  in  particular,  the  importance  of  tfie 
provision  which  adjusts  the  underplanting  pro- 
vision for  aaeage  taken  out  of  production  by 
rice,  cotton,  and  grain  farmers.  This  provision 
was  originally  introduced  as  separate  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  4079,  by  Congressman  Schuette 
and  Congressman  Traxler. 


Maine's  potato  farmers  have  every  right  to 
be  concerned  about  the  potential  pianting  of 
potatoes  on  this  supposedly  "conserved  acre- 
age." These  family  farmers  face  a  drastic  situ- 
atk>n  this  year  on  account  of  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  overall  production  In  the  fall-produc- 
ing States.  Without  making  an  adjustment 
through  this  legislation,  Congress  will  have 
done  a  real  disservice  to  potato  producers  in 
Maine  and  other  States,  and  to  a  lot  of  other 
nonprogram  crop  producers. 

It  is  galling  to  me  that  a  potato  farmer,  who 
receives  nothing  in  the  way  of  price  support 
loans,  deficiency  payrrwnts,  or  other  forms  of 
Government  aid,  could  find  his  livelihood  over- 
mn  by  a  govenment  mistake. 

Under  the  farm  bill's  current  language,  farm- 
ers who  choose  to  idle  excess  acreage  under 
the  acreage  reduction  requirements  for  grain. 
cotton,  and  rice  farmers  could  plant  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  potatoes  and  receive 
income  support  benefits  on  92  percent  of  their 
eligible  acreage.  That  amounts  to  a  significant 
bonus  for  these  farmers,  but  more  importantly, 
it  could  lead  to  much  higher  production  of  po- 
tatoes, and  much  lower  prices  for  a  crop  that 
is  already  suffering  from  overproduction. 

Considering  that  the  whole  intentk>n  of  this 
provision  in  the  farm  bill  was  to  divert  extra 
lands  for  conservation  purposes,  leaving  this 
language  as  it  is  would  be  ridiculously  unfair 
to  nonprogram  farmers. 

I  know  my  concerns  are  shared  by  many 
other  Members  of  this  body  who  work  hard  in 
their  districts  for  producers  of  crops  like  pota- 
toes, dried  beans,  carrots,  onions,  and  other 
products.  It  is  a  continuing  source  of  frustra- 
tion to  see  so  much  Government  support 
going  to  the  basic  comnradity  producers  but 
little  in  the  way  of  support  going  to  the  non- 
program  crops.  At  the  very  least,  those  pro- 
grams we  <io  have  should  not  work  against 
the  best  interests  of  my  potato  farmers  in 
Aroostook  County,  ME. 

Maine  potato  farmers  are  stotggling  in  one 
of  their  worst  years  ever.  National  overproduc- 
tion and  subsidized  Canadian  imports  are  crip- 
pling this  traditional  industry.  These  farmers 
are  getting  paid  less  than  SI  for  a  165-pound 
barrels  of  potatoes  that  cost  over  $9  to 
produce.  I  would  estimate  we  may  lose  1 50  to 
200  farmers  this  year.  Without  this  legislation, 
it  is  possible  that  number  could  be  higher. 

For  farmers  wfx)  have  never  even  asked  for 
Federal  inconw  support  subsidies,  or  ever  re- 
ceived significant  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  farm  bill  adds  insult  to 
injury.  The  resuK,  unless  we  pass  this  provi- 
sion, will  be  a  real  jump  in  the  number  of  fore- 
closures in  Maine  and  for  other  nonprogram 
crop  industries  across  this  country. 

This  legislation  today  leaves  these  farmers 
who  rely  totally  on  what  the  maritet  will  give 
them  a  chance  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  It 
won't  give  them  the  help  they  need,  but  it 
does  remove  a  serious  threat.  This  provision 
is  fair  and  reasonable,  and  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  we  make  this  necessary  legislative 
corrsctton 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1614,  legislation  which  will  correct 
many  of  the  deficiencies  created  by  the  1985 
farm  bill,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  implementing  this 
legislation. 


Two  very  important  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation deal  with  the  Dairy  Program  and  the 
wheat  and  feed  grains  yiekl  formulation  provi- 
sions of  the  1986  Farm  Program. 

When  Cor^ress  passed  the  dairy  provisions 
of  the  farm  bill,  we  gave  very  specific  direc- 
tions to  the  Department  on  how  we  intended 
tfiat  program  to  operate.  We  expected  the 
whole  herd  buy  out  to  be  a  very  integral  part 
of  the  entire  dairy  package,  and  expected  the 
administration  to  implement  the  program  a* 
such. 

Dairy  farmers  have  been  contacting  my 
office  by  the  hundreds,  all  asking  the  same 
questk>n,  "USDA  is  running  this  program  as  if 
they  really  don't  want  us  to  participate  in  the 
whole  herd  buy  out."  It  comes  as  no  surpnse 
to  the  many  dairy  producers  throughout  tf>« 
Nation  who  are  trying  to  decide  wf>ether  to 
submit  a  bid  that  the  Department  has  not  yet 
finalized  the  regulatons  for  this  program,  even 
though  we  are  within  hours  from  the  closing 
day  of  submitting  a  bid. 

For  an  administration  who  scams  to  under- 
stand only  military  spending,  let  me  draw  an 
analogy.  It  would  be  similar  to  the  Pentagon 
asking  a  military  contractor  to  submit  a  bid  for 
a  military  weapon,  and  be  advised  that  they 
intend  to  change  the  bid's  specifications  after 
the  bid  has  been  submitted.  I  dare  say  that 
not  many  contractors  would  be  clammering  for 
this  process.  Given  the  Incredible  manner  in 
which  this  program  has  been  administered  by 
this  administration.  I  trust  It  will  not  come  ■•  ■ 
surpnse  if  dairy  farmers  chose  the  tarn* 
route. 

I  intend  to  support  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
league, Mr.  COELHO,  to  secure  an  administra- 
tive extension  of  the  signup  date  for  the  whole 
herd  buy  out  through  April  i.  This  legislation 
also  contains  a  provision  which  directs  the 
Department  not  to  penalize  in  this  bid  process 
those  producers  who  participated  in  the  Dairy 
Diversion  Program,  by  allowing  the  use  of  pre- 
diversion  production  levels,  in  another  exam- 
ple of  the  Dairy  Program  being  administered 
totally  contrary  to  the  direction  provided  USDA 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  Department 
tiad  administratively  refused  to  make  this  cor- 
rection, forcing  this  legislative  change. 

Finally,  this  amendment  incorporates  a 
mechanism  to  offset  the  estimated  55  cents 
per  hundredweight  decrease  in  CCC  pur- 
chases that  would  disproportionally  impact 
certain  regions.  In  its  place,  this  amendment 
would  authorize  an  estimated  l2-cent  in- 
crease in  the  dairy  assessment  to  offset  reve- 
nue k>st  due  to  the  Gramm-Rudman  order. 

Similarfy,  tfie  Agriculture  Committee  ap- 
proved legislation  which  attempted  to  correct 
the  manner  in  which  the  yield  provisions  of 
the  farm  bill  were  being  administered.  The 
Foley  bill  (H.R.  4105)  which  I  cosponsored 
would  have  mandated  that  a  farmer  receive  a 
Farm  Program  payment  based  on  a  yield  no 
less  than  his  1985  program  yield. 

Even  though  this  fell  far  short  of  the  lan- 
guage originally  contained  in  the  House- 
passed  fami  bill  which  based  payments  on 
actual  yields,  the  Foley  language  was  far  pref- 
erable to  the  final  version.  This  yield  freeze 
was  adamantly  opposed  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee  by  administration  officials.  In 
USDA's  rush  to  oppose  H.R.  4105  on  budget- 
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ary  grounds,  the  loss  in  farm  income  was  ig- 
nored. 

The  legislation  before  this  txxJy  today  at- 
tempts to  address  ttiis  serious  problem,  and 
do  so  in  a  manner  that  will  receive  the  support 
of  the  administration.  For  1986  crops,  produc- 
ers would  receive  Government-owned  com- 
modities to  offset  reductions  in  program  pay- 
ment yieWs  in  excess  of  3  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducer's 1985  program  payment  yield  level.  In 
1987,  similar  compensation  would  be  provided 
for  reductions  in  excess  of  5  percent. 

In  calculating  program  payment  yields  for 
1988  and  beyond,  the  program  payment  yield 
in  1986  could  not  fall  more  than  10  percent 
below  the  1985  program  payment  yield  for  an 
individual  farmer. 

As  farmers  prepare  their  calculations  for  the 
1986  Famn  Program  partiapation.  one  fact 
must  be  made  peHectly  clear.  CCC  contract 
payments  will  be  reduced  by  4.3  percent. 
GramnvRudman  provided  for  the  sanctity  of 
CXX;  contracts  signed  by  producers  before 
March  1.  This  administratjon  deliberately  de- 
layed signup  so  that  the  March  1  Gramm- 
Rudman  cuts  would  further  depress  Farm  Pro- 
gram prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  provisions  are  cntical 
to  the  decisionmaking  process  facing  farmers 
as  ttiey  contemplate  participation  in  the  1986 
Farm  Program.  For  that  reason,  and  the  fact 
that  many  of  tfiese  provisions  force  USDA  to 
act  as  Congress  originally  intended,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  bill— H.R.  1614— 
that  will  provide  some  very  necessary  fine 
tuning  to  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  I  sup- 
port this  bill  for  many  reasons  but  am  most 
concerned  with  and  support  nonprogram  crop 
amendments  contained  in  this  bill.  These  norv 
program  crop  amerxlnrients  will  change  what 
is  refeaed  to  as  the  50/92  mle  that  allows 
producers  to  plant  up  to  50  percent  of  their 
permitted  wtieat,  feed  grain,  upland  cotton  or 
hce  acreage  to  a  nonprogram  crop  and  still 
receive  deficiency  payments  on  92  percent  of 
the  permitted  acreage.  I  understand  the  intent 
of  the  50/92  mie  was  another  means,  snort  of 
mandatory  production  controls,  to  encourage 
producers  to  shift  from  the  traditional  program 
crops  like  wheat  and  com  that  are  in  chronic 
surplus  to  a  more  diversified  aghcuftural  crop. 
However,  it  hasn't  taken  long  to  realize  how 
ill-conceived  this  provision  really  is  as  produc- 
ers on  nonprogram  crops  are  now  faced  with 
certain  oversuppfy  and  lower  prices  for  their 
commodities  wtiich  are  not  subsidized  by  the 
Government    Unless   corrected,   we   will,    in 
effect,  be  using  Government  policy  and  tax- 
payers' money  to  benefit  one  class  of  produc- 
ers who  already  receive  a  minimal  level  of 
direct  Government  support  at  the  devastating 
expense  of  other  nonprogam  crop  producers 
who  don't  benefit  from  these  farm  subsidies. 
I  don't  think  we  have  any  alternative.  Mr 
Chairman,  but  to  ban  planting  of  these  unsub- 
sidized  crops  such  as  dry  beans  and  potatoes 
on  underplanted  program  acres  in  order  to 
avoid  total  chaos  in  these  other  commodity 
markets.  I  am  particularty  concerned  about  the 
immediate  impact  of  this  provision  on  tfie  pro- 
ducers in  my  district  wtx)  grow  a  variety  of 
nonprogram  crops  including  dry  edible  beans, 


potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and  alfalfa— all  of 
which  have  been  targeted  by  the  50/92  mle. 
These  producers  are  vulnerable  because 
they  have,  through  necessity  and  prudent 
planning,  diversified  their  farming  practices  to 
include  many  if  not  most  of  these  so-called 
nonprogram  crops.  Specifically,  Idaho  is 
ranked  No.  1  in  the  production  of  potatoes 
and  sixth  in  the  production  of  dry  edible 
beans— two  crops  which  couW  easily  become 
surplus  in  1986  as  a  result  of  the  50/92  incen- 
tives now  in  the  Food  Secunty  Act  of  1985. 

Pertiaps  even  more  damaging  will  be  ttie 
long-term  net  effect  of  transferring  the  produc- 
tion base  of  many  nonprogram  crops  from 
areas  that  have,  through  hard  work,  built  a  di- 
versified agriculture  economy  to  other  regions 
of  the  country  which  have  ti-aditionally  been 
more  reliant  on  wtieat  and  feed  grains. 

Mr.  Cfwirman.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  ttie 
Members  of  this  body  will  agree  that  we  must 
act  quickly  to  avoid  creating  a  virtual  range 
war  that  pits  program  farmers  against  nonpro- 
gram crop  producers.  We  have  an  opportijnity 
today  to  do  just  that  and  for  this  reason  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  nonprogram 
crop  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  sti^ongly  support  an- 
other provision  in  this  bill  now  before  this 
body  that  will  put  restiictions  on  the  amount  a 
producer's  program  yield,  on  which  deficiency 
payments  are  based,  can  be  reduced  under  a 
new  formula  established  in  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985.  This  restiiction  is  essential  to 
avoid  drastic  crop  yield  reductions  for  many  of 
our  more  efficient  producers.  These  producers 
have  achieved  major  gains  in  their  productivity 
in  recent  years  and  shouW  not  be  unjustly  pe- 
nalized. 

A  system  using  'proven  yields "  to  deter- 
mine income  support  payments  would  of 
course  be  more  equitable  for  our  producers 
and  woukj  most  likely  guarantee  greater  par- 
ticipation in  ttie  Government's  programs.  But  I 
recognize  here  that  we  are  operating  under 
some  very  tight  budget  consb^aints  which 
often  result  in  farm  programs  that  fall  short  of 
being  ideal  long-term  policy  Given  these 
budget  constraints  ttiat  most  of  us  have  gen- 
erally endorsed,  I  urge  your  support  for  this 
compromise  measure  which  is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  stabilizing  farm  income  in  oiral 
America. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouW  like  to  speak 
briefly  to  the  dairy  provisions  contained  in  this 
package  of  farm  bill  amendments.  I  support 
these  provisions  that  will  allow  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  continue  to  accept  bids  for 
the  18-month  Milk  Productk>n  Terminatkin 
Program  through  April  1 .  This  extension  is  the 
only  reasonable  course  for  this  body  to  adopt 
since  USDA  has  admitted  that  they  won't 
even  have  the  regulations  governing  this  pro- 
gram available  until  March  7,  which  is  now  the 
scheduled  end  of  the  bidding  period.  If  this 
program  is  going  to  have  a  fighting  chance  to 
succeed,  then  it  only  makes  sense  to  give  our 
producers  an  adequate  opportunity  to  study 
tfie  specifics  of  the  program  before  submitting 
tfieir  applications. 

I  also  strongly  support  another  technical 
change  to  the  Dairy  Termination  Program  that 
will  specifically  allow  producers  who  participat- 
ed in  the  previous  Dairy  Diversion  Program  to 
select  a  milk  marketing  history  based  on  their 


actual  production  prior  to  the  diversion  period 
or  the  mari^etings  of  milk  during  calendar  year 
1985. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  favorably  conskler 
all  these  amendments  that  are  clearly  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  farmers.  We  must  act 
now.  however,  so  that  we  can  reduce  the  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  regarding  congressional 
intent  in  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  and 
enable  all  producers  to  empkiy  sound  eco- 
nomic planning  for  the  1986  season. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  favor  of 
this  bill.  Once  again  Congress  has  fiddled 
while  ttie  farmer  gets  burned.  We  have  been 
in  session  almost  3  monttis  knowing  that  feed 
grain  and  wtieat  farmers  needed  ttie  issues  in 
this  legislation  resolved  to  make  important 
production  and  signup  decisions  for  ttie 
coming  crop  year.  But  what  did  we  do  during 
these  3  months?  Nothing.  As  usual  congres- 
sional procrastination  has  left  the  farmer  fiotd- 
ing  the  bag. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  1986  and  1987 
payment  yields  will  be  near  the  levels  of  the 
1985  yields.  Without  this  change,  certain  farm- 
ers could  have  their  benefits  reduced  by  up  to 
20  percent.  It  also  requires  that  nonprogram 
crops  cannot  be  planted  on  acres  idled  under 
tfie  so-called  underplanting  rule  of  the  farm 
bill. 

Any  increased  funding  because  of  these 
provisions  will  be  paid  for  out  of  reductions  in 
the  Export  PIK  Program  and  Targeted  Assist- 
ance Program.  This  is  unfortunate,  because 
reduction  of  these  needed  programs  will 
hamper  our  export  efforts.  However,  these 
programs  will  only  be  reduced,  not  eliminated. 
Without  such  an  offset,  it  is  unlikely  the  Con- 
gress would  have  approved  these  needed 
changes. 

I  have  serious  reservations  atxxjt  the  dairy 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Essentially,  these  provi- 
sions exempt  dairy  from  the  1986  sequestra- 
tion order  which  reduces  program  outlays  by 
4.3  percent  This  action  is  wrong  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

Wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  had  their 
1986  loan  and  deficiency  checks  reduced  by 
4.3  percent.  If  other  commodities  are  not 
granted  an  exemption  from  these  reductions, 
why  sfHjuld  dairy?  As  I  have  sakJ  before  all  of 
these  reductions  wtieat  and  feed  grains  as 
well  as  dairy  could  have  been  avoided  in 
whole  or  part  if  Congress  instructed  its  com- 
mittees to  come  up  with  alternative  savings.  In 
anotfier  example  of  congressional  procrastina- 
tion. Congress  woukJn't  do  this. 

This  exception  from  ttie  sequester  order  for 
dairy  provkJes  precedent  for  other  exceptions 
jeopardizing  the  chances  that  Congress  will 
meet  the  defk:it  reduction  goals  set  out  in 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Finally,  the  increased  assessment  is  actual- 
ly an  excise  tax  whk:h  should  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  with  jurisdiction  over 
taxes— the  Ways  and  Means  Committee— but 
wasn't 

For  ttiese  reasons,  I  voted  for  ttie  amend- 
ment stoiking  the  dairy  portions  of  this  bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions 
in  this  bill  especially  for  yield  changes,  are 
badly  needed  by  Nebraska  farmers.  Regretta- 
bly they  have  come  at  the  last  hour,  but  tfie 


last  hour  seems  to  be  tfte  only  time  Congress 
will  do  its  work. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  Frank]. 

As  I  have  sakJ  before,  and  I  say  it  again  for 
the  edifnation  of  ai>  my  colleagues  In  the 
House — our  dairy  farmers  are  not  looking  to 
shirk  their  responsibilities  under  Gramm- 
Rudman.  I  would  suggest  that  they  are  willing 
to  do,  and,  in  fact,  have  done,  more  than  their 
fair  share  for  the  good  of  the  country  as  a 
wfiole. 

The  dairy  farmers'  responsibility  under 
Gramm-Rudman  Is  S80  million.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  my  colleagues  can  fail  to  see 
the  logk:  of  implementing  this  reduction  In 
Federal  spending  In  the  fairest  and  most  equi- 
table manner  possible.  If  this  amount  can  be 
raised  by  assessing  our  farmers  an  additional 
10  to  11  cents,  rather  tfian  by  reducing  the 
price  support  paid  for  surplus  products,  which 
would  cost  our  farmers  over  $300  million,  is 
this  not  the  most  appropnate  approach  to 
take? 

I  would  submit  that  it  Is.  This  is  a  question 
of  budget  policy,  not  dairy  policy.  I  implore  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  defeat 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reluc- 
tant support  of  H.R.  4306.  Let  me  add  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  this  legislation  represents  Con- 
gress' final  debate  on  the  1 985  farm  bill. 

Because  certain  provisions  of  H.R.  4306 — 
specifically  elimination  of  the  noncrop  set- 
askJe  and  changes  to  the  dairy  program — are 
important,  I'll  vote  "yes."  At  a  time  of  disloca- 
tion and  economic  hard  times  in  farming  com- 
munities across  the  United  States,  It  doesn't 
make  sense  for  Congress  to  indirectly  subsi- 
dize farmers  for  planting  crops  that  aren't  cov- 
ered by  a  Federal  commodity  program. 

However,  some  of  the  other  parts  of  this  bill 
are  pretty  darn  hard  to  swallow.  I'm  especially 
disturtied  that  we're  tinancing  these  changes, 
and  others  I  haven't  mentioned,  by  robbing 
from  export  promotion  programs. 

H.R.  4306  decimates  the  blended  credit 
program  and  cuts  "bonus  bushel"  in  half. 
While  I'm  a  strong  supporter  of  these  pro- 
grams, it's  no  secret  tfiat  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Isn't  keen  on  being  told  that  they 
have  to  promote  farm  exports.  In  fact,  cutting 
these  programs  is  tfie  price  tfie  administration 
holds  out  for  a  Presidential  signature  on  this 
bill. 

Based  on  the  record  so  far,  I'm  certain  the 
Department  will  balk  at  using  the  remaining  SI 
Ijillion  In  "bonus  bushel"  funds.  That  means 
Congress  has  got  to  use  a  littie  friendly  per- 
suasion. In  tfie  long  run,  there's  no  other  way 
to  stabilize  farm  Income. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1614.  I  see  this  as  a  bill 
aimed  at  striking  a  balance  between  the  good 
intentions  of  Congress  and  tfie  reality  of  agri- 
culture, a  business  njled  by  natural  forces. 

The  1985  farm  bill  set  out  an  ambitious  plan 
of  price  supports  and  commodity  targets  for 
the  next  5  years.  As  a  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  I  think  the  lion's  share  of  the 
changes  made  between  the  new  and  old  farm 
polkMS  were  critical  to  the  long-term  econom- 


ic health  and  vitality  of  both  ttie  American 
farm  community  and  to  the  Nation  itaelf. 

Unfortunately,  we  just  took  too  long  to 
create  that  new  bill. 

By  the  time  the  farm  bill  was  signed  into 
law,  the  timetable  set  by  nature  herself  has 
driven  many  American  farm  producers  to  plant 
crops  whKh,  as  it  turns  out,  would  be  covered 
by  the  new  bill. 

Today,  H.R.  1614  is  in  front  of  ttie  House  as 
a  transitional  instrument.  Its  an  essential 
buffer  between  old  and  new  5-year  policies  for 
farmers  like  Oregon  winter  wheat  growers 
wfio  planned  the  only  way  they  could  at  the 
time,  under  provisions  of  the  old  policy. 

Within  H.R.  1614  are  two  provisions  that 
serve  as  business-sustaining  adjustments. 

S  Ofl  10  PERCENT  DIVERSION 

I  regret  the  fact  that  this  bill  fails  to  address 
an  area  which  I  consktor  to  be  critical:  An 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  the  alternative 
bill,  H.R.  4306,  to  allow  certain  producers  of 
the  1986  wheat  crop  a  5-  or  10-percent  diver- 
sion option. 

In  the  new  farm  bill,  winter  wheal  farmers 
must  idle  at  least  25-percent  of  their  acreage 
base  to  qualify  for  income  and  price  support 
programs.  And  they  may  idle  another  10-per- 
cent under  the  Optional  Pakj  Diverskin  Pro- 
gram. 

The  problem  is  that  there  Is  absolutely  no 
middle-ground  flexibility.  Qualification  comes 
only  with  25  or  35  percent. 

The  old  bill,  on  tfie  other  hand— the  only 
guide  available  when  Oregon  winter  wheal 
farmers  were  forced  to  decide  diversion 
levels— offered  quallfk»tion  at  30-percent  di- 
version. 

As  a  result,  farmers  wfio  complied  with  ex- 
isting law  when  tfieir  crops  went  in  the  ground 
will  no  longer  be  in  compliance  when  the  crop 
comes  out  of  the  ground,  by  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

My  amendment  would  have  simply  offered 
additional  diversion  qualification  at  5-  or  10- 
percent  levels.  It  tells  those  farmers  who  fol- 
lowed both  natural  and  congressional  man- 
dates that  30-percent  set-asides  will  qualify 
during  this  transitional  period. 

I  believe  its  simply  a  matter  of  being  fair,  at 
no  cost  to  ttie  Government. 

NONPROGRAM  CROPS 

The  first  provision  which  is  In  H.R.  1614 
protects  nonprogram  crop  producers  from  the 
problems  associated  with  an  opportunistic 
overproductk>n  of  tfieir  commodity. 

The  1985  farm  bill  allows  program— subsi- 
dized—crop  producers  to  be  paid  for  growing 
nonprogram  crops  on  the  acres  which  they  re- 
moved from  program  commodity  productions. 

H.R.  1614  adds  a  caveat  to  that  allowance: 
Nonprogram  plantings  would  be  prohibited  If 
ttie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determined  that 
nonprogram,  nonsubsidized  crop  prices  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  production  or  if 
subskjized  crops  show  the  Impact  of  nonsut>- 
skjized  crops. 

The  provision  is  Congress'  assurance  that 
one  class  of  producer  shouldn't  benefit  at  the 
expense  of  other  classes. 

YIELD  CALCULATION 

Finally  there  is  one  more  matter  of  fairness 
which  concerns  me:  The  new  farm  bill's  for- 
mula for  calculatk)n  of  program  yield  and  the 


critical  need  for  a  period  tranaition  ar*  provid- 
ed today  by  H.R.  1614. 

H.R.  1614,  will  freeze,  at  97  percent  of  th« 
1985  level,  the  program  yields  used  in  calcu- 
lating income  support  payments  for  indivkjual 
grain,  cotton,  and  nee  producers,  for  the  1966 
crop. 

Today's  adjustment  will  also  freeze  farm 
"program  yiekls"  in  determining  support  pay- 
ments for  the  1987  crop  at  not  less  ttian  95 
percent  of  ttie  1985  level 

H.R.  1614  retains  the  new  formula  for  cal- 
culating program  yields  on  a  hisloncal  basis 
but  it  would  provide  a  phase-in  period  for 
adoption  of  the  new  system. 

Witfiout  ttiis  legislation,  the  new  system 
could  reduce  this  year's  program  yields  on 
some  farms  below  97  percent  of  last  year's 
level.  That,  in  turn,  would  decrease  the 
income  support  of  affected  farmers  t>y  reduc- 
ing the  level  of  deficiency  payments  and  pay- 
ments-in-klnd  they  are  eligible  to  receive 

In  nontechnical  terms,  we've  realized  that 
the  1985  farm  bill  penalizes  farmers  who  have 
improved  productivity  and  efficiency  over  the 
last  5  years.  Without  the  flexibility  offered  by 
H.R.  1614,  the  new  formula  could  cost  farm- 
ers from  10  to  30  percent  of  their  yieW. 

That's  bad  enough  today,  t>ut  in  the  k>ng 
run,  I  think  we'll  sorely  regret  penalties  we  put 
on  productivity  advancements  in  light  of  the 
broad  goals  this  countty  has  set  for  its  farm 
producers. 

This  Government  should  be  helping  farmers 
adjust  to  the  market  oriented  policy  that  was 
established  in  the  1985  farm  bill.  That  means 
encouraging  production  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity improvements 

Our  goal  is  to  sell  all  we  can  produce  in  tfie 
worid  markets  which  this  Government  shoukJ 
tie  helping  to  find.  Today's  productk>ns  limits 
are  tomorrow's  maritet  disappointments 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  finish  by  saying  that 
these  adjustments  are  needed  and  they're 
worthy. 

They  are  worthy  enough  that  we  have  coun- 
tered their  costs  by  pillenng  from  the  export 
expansion  end  of  the  farm  bill,  tfie  so-called 
Bleep  Program  which  m  itself  represents  our 
best  hope  for  recapturing  overseas  market 
shares. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  wouk)  not  be 
here  today  if  H.R.  1614  dkJn't  merit  important 
attention.  Changes  can  be  made,  even  though 
the  tools  will  remain  in  USDA  to  allow  U.S. 
commodities  to  become  competitive  m  worW 
markets. 

I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  in  voting  in  favor 
of  this  bill. 

Mr,  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House 
of  today,  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  text  Is  considered  as  having  been 
read.  No  amendment  is  in  order  except 
one  amendment.  If  offered,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture or  his  designee  to  strike  sec- 
tions 9  and  10  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, which  shall  be  debatable  for  1 
hour,  equally  divided  and  controlled 
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by  the  proponent  and  a  member  op- 
posed. 

The  text  of  the  Senate  amendments 
is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  bUl  from  the  House  of 
Represenutives  (H.R.  1814)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  extend  the  time  for  conducting  the 
referendum  with  respect  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the  market- 
ing year  beginning  June  1.  1986".  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

SEtTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pood  Secu- 
rity Improvements  Act  of  1986". 
SEC.  2.  nonpr«m;r.*m  crops. 

(a)  Wheat. -Section  107D<c)(l)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  section 
308  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out 
"or  nonprogram  crops"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  clauses  (i)  and  (iv)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (K))": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (CMiii),  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To  be 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  clause,  such 
producers  must  devote  &  ich  acreage  to  con- 
servation uses  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (K)).";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (K)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(KKi)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acre- 
age otherwise  required  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying 
for  payments  under  subparagraph  (C)  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovato,  flaxseed,  triticale,  rye.  commodities 
for  which  no  substantial  domestic  produc- 
tion or  market  exists  but  that  could  yield  in- 
dustrial raw  material  being  imported,  or 
likely  to  be  imported,  into  the  United 
States,  or  commodities  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  (including  kenaf),  subject 
to  the  following  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  permit  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
such  production  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(1)  the  production  is  not  likely  to  m- 
crease  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 
and  will  not  affect  farm  income  adversely: 
and  . . 

"(II)  the  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  commodity,  or.  in 
the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  sub- 
stantial domestic  production  or  market 
exists  but  that  could  yield  industrial  raw 
materials,  the  production  is  needed  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  such  raw 
materia]  and  could  lead  to  increased  indus- 
trial use  of  such  raw  material  to  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  United  States  industry. 

"(iiKl)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(ID.  the  Secretary  sWall  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  SUte  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  "the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  for  a  SUte  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acreage  other- 
wise required  to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  subparagraph  (C)  in  such  SUte 
to  be  devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 
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"(II)  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted for  any  crop  under  subclause  (I)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  haying  and 
grazing  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
effect.". 

(b)  TrxB  Grains.- Section  105C(c)(l)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as  added  by 
section  401  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"or  nonprogram  crops"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  clauses  (i)  and  (iv)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (I))': 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (BKui),  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To  be 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  clause, 
such  producers  must  devote  such  acreage  to 
conservation  uses  (except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (I)).":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (I)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(IKi)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acre- 
age otherwise  required  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying 
for  payments  under  subparagraph  (B)  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantago 
ovato.  naxseed.  triticale.  rye,  commodities 
for  which  no  substantial  domestic  produc- 
tion or  market  exists  but  that  could  yield  in- 
dustrial raw  material  being  imported,  or 
likely  to  be  imported,  into  the  United 
SUtes,  or  commodities  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  (including  kenaf),  subject 
to  the  following  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  permit  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
such  production  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(I)  the  production  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 
and  will  not  affect  farm  income  adversely; 
and 

"(II)  the  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  commodity,  or.  in 
the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  sub- 
stantial domestic  production  or  market 
exists  but  that  could  yield  industrial  raw 
materials,  the  production  is  needed  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  such  raw 
material  and  could  lead  to  increased  indus- 
trial use  of  such  raw  material  to  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  United  SUtes  industry. 

"(iiKI)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(II).  the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  SUte  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  for  a  SUte  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acreage  other- 
wise required  to  l)e  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  subparagraph  (B)  in  such 
SUte  to  be  devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 

"(II)  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted for  any  crop  under  subclause  (I)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  haying  and 
grazing  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
effect.".  ,   ^     , 

(c)  Cotton.— Section  103A(cKl)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  section 
501  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"or  nonprogram  crops"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  clauses  (i)  and  (iv)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (O))"; 


(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)(lll),  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To  be 
eligible  for  paymente  under  this  clause,  such 
producers  must  devote  such  acreage  to  con- 
servation uses  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (G)).  ■;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (G)  and 
inserting  it  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(GMi)  The  SecreUry  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
Ury may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acre- 
age otherwise  required  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying 
for  payments  under  subparagraph  (B)  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovato.  flaxseed,  triticale,  rye.  commodities 
for  which  no  substantial  domestic  produc- 
tion or  market  existe  but  that  could  yield  in- 
dustrial raw  material  being  imported,  or 
likely  to  be  imported,  into  the  United 
SUtes.  or  commodities  tirown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  (including  kenaf).  subject 
to  the  following  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  permit  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
such  production  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(I)  the  production  is  not  likely  to  In- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 
and  will  not  affect  farm  income  adversely; 
and  , . 

"(II)  the  production  is  needed  to  provi<le 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  commodity,  or,  in 
the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  sub- 
stantial domestic  production  or  market 
exists  but  that  could  yield  industrial  raw 
materials,  the  production  is  needed  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  such  raw 
material  and  could  lead  to  increased  indus- 
trial use  of  such  raw  material  to  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  United  States  industry. 

"(ii)(I)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(II),  the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  SUte  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  for  a  SUte  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acreage  other- 
wise required  to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  subparagraph  (B)  in  such 
SUte  to  be  devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 

"(II)  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted for  any  crop  under  subclause  (I)  if 
the  SecreUry  determines  that  haying  and 
grazing  would  have  an  adverse  economic 

(d)  Rice. -Section  101A(c)(l)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  section  601 
of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985)  is  amend- 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (^by  striking  out 
"or  nonprogram  crops"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears in  clauses  (I)  and  (iv)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (G))"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (BKlll),  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To  be 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  clause,  such 
producers  must  devote  such  acreage  to  con- 
servation uses  (except  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (G)).";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (G)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(GKl)  The  SecreUry  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acre- 
age otherwise  required  to  be  devoted  to  con- 


servation uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying 
for  payments  under  subparagraph  (B)  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovato,  flaxseed,  triticale.  rye.  commodities 
for  which  no  substantial  domestic  produc- 
tion or  market  exisU  but  that  could  yield  in- 
dustrial raw  material  being  imported,  or 
likely  to  be  imported,  into  the  United 
SUtes.  or  commodities  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  (Including  kenaf).  subject 
to  the  following  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  permit  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
such  production  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(I)  the  production  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 
and  win  not  affect  farm  income  adversely: 
and 

"(ID  the  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  commcxlity.  or.  In 
the  case  of  commodities  for  which  no  sub- 
stantial domestic  production  or  market 
exists  but  that  could  yield  industrial  raw 
materials,  the  production  is  needed  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufacture  of  such  raw 
material  and  could  lead  to  increased  indus- 
trial use  of  such  raw  material  to  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  United  SUtes  industry. 

"(IDd)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(II),  the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  for  a  SUte  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acreage  other- 
wise required  to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  subparagraph  (B)  in  such 
State  to  l>e  devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 

"(ID  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted for  any  crop  under  subclause  (I)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  haying  and 
grazing  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
effect.". 

(e)  Application.— In  the  case  of  the  1986 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice,  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  producer  who 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  the  producer, 
before  Pebruary  26,  1986.  planted  or  con- 
tracted to  plant  for  the  1986  crop  year  a 
portion  of  the  permitted  acreage  of  the  pro- 
ducer to  any  agricultural  commodity  other 
than  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  rice,  or  soybeans. 

SEC.  3.  FARM  PROGRAM  PAYMENT  YIELDS. 

(a)  Established  Price  Payments  por  1986 
AND  1987  Crop  Years.— Section  506(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 1031  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985) 
is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  'para- 
graph (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (5), 
respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (I)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  year 
for  a  commodity,  if  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  for  a  farm  is  reduced  more  than 
3  percent  below  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  for  the  1985  crop  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  producers  esUb- 
lished  price  payments  for  the  commodity  (in 
the  form  of  commodities  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation)  in  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  same  total  return  to  producers 


as  If  the  farm  program  payment  yield  had 
not  been  reduced  more  than  3  percent  below 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  for  the 
1985  crop  year. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  1987  crop  year  for 
a  commodity.  If  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  for  a  farm  is  reduced  more  than  5  per- 
cent below  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  the  1985  crop  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  esublished 
price  payments  for  the  commodity  On  the 
form  of  commodities  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation)  in  such  amount 
as  the  SecreUry  determines  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  same  total  return  to  producers 
as  if  the  farm  program  payment  yield  had 
not  been  reduced  more  than  5  percent  below 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  for  the 
1985  crop  year.". 

(b)  Parm  Program  Payment  Yields  for 
1988  AND  Subsequent  Crop  Years.— Section 
506(c)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  paragraph,  for 
purposes  of  establishing  a  farm  program 
payment  yield  for  any  program  crop  for  any 
farm  for  the  1988  and  subsequent  crop 
years,  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
the  1986  crop  year  may  not  be  reduced  more 
than  10  percent  below  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  for  the  farm  for  the  1985 
crop  year.". 

SEC.   4.  SPECIAL   ASSISTANT  FOR   AGRICl  I.Tl  RAL 
TRADE  AND  F(K)D  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Chance  op  Title.— (1)  Section  1113  of 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  the  caption,  by  striking  out  "POOD 
AID"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "POOD 
ASSISTANCE":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Pood  Aid"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Pood  Assistance". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  2  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Pood 
Aid"  In  the  item  relating  to  section  1113  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    Pood  Assistance". 

(b)  Appointment  op  Initial  Special  As- 
sistant.—Section  1113(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  President 
shall  appoint  the  initial  Special  Assistant 
not  later  than  May  1. 1986.". 

(c)  Removal  op  Level  I  Classification.- 
Section  5312  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  section  1113(d)  of  the  Pood 
Security  Act  of  1985.  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  item  relating  to: 

•Special  Assistant  for  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Pood  Aid.". 

(d)  Compensation  for  the  Special  Assist- 
ant.—Section  1113(d)  of  the  Pood  Security 
Act  of  1985  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Compensation  for  the  Special  AssUt- 
ant  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  an 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  of  not  less  than  the 
rate  applicable  to  positions  in  level  III  of 
the  Executive  Schedule.". 

9EC.  i.  TARGETED  EXPORT  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  1124  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(a)  for  export  activities  authorized  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In 
addition  to  tuiy  funds  or  commodities  other- 
wise required  under  this  Act  to  be  used  for 
such  activities— 

"(1)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1986.  through  September  30. 
1988,  the  Secretary  shall  use  under  this  sec- 
tion not  leas  than  $110,000,000  of  funds  of. 


or  commodities  owned  by.  the  Corporation: 
and 

"(2)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30. 1989.  and  September  30.  1990. 
the  Secretary  shall  use  under  this  section 
not  less  than  1325.000.000  of  funds  of,  or 
commodities  owned  by,  the  Corporation.". 

SE(-.  «.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXPANSION  OP  MAR> 
KET8  FOR  I  NITED  STATES  AGRiaU 
Tl  RAL  COMMODITIES. 

Subsection  (1)  of  section  1127  of  the  Pood 
Security  Act  of  1985  Is  amended  to  read  ai 
follows: 

"(1)  During  the  period  beginning  October 
1.  1985.  and  ending  September  30.  1988.  the 
Secretary  shall  use  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  the  products  thereof  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  to  carry  out  this  section, 
except  that  the  value  of  the  commodities 
and  products  may  not  be  less  than 
$1,000,000,000.  nor  more  than 

$1,500,000,000.  To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  such  commodities  shall  be  used 
In  equal  amounts  during  each  of  the  years 
in  such  period.". 

SEC.  7.  HAY  AND  GRAZING  ON  DIVERTED  WHEAT 
AND  FEED  (;RAIN  ACREAGE. 

(a)  Wheat.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
107D(f)(4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(as  added  by  section  308  of  the  Food  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ID, 
the  SecreUry  shall  permit,  at  the  request  of 
the  State  committee  esUbllshed  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser\'atlon  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b))  for 
a  State  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or 
any  part  of  such  acreage  diverted  from  pro- 
duction by  participating  producers  in  such 
State  to  be  devoted  to— 

"(I)  hay  and  grazing  during  not  less  than 
5  of  the  principal  growing  months  (as  estab- 
lished for  a  State  by  the  Stale  committee). 
In  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  of  wheat:  and 

"(ID  grazing,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
1987  through  1990  crops  of  wheat. 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1990  crops  of  wheat,  grazing  shall 
not  be  permitted  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
under  clause  (l)(ID  during  any  5-consecu- 
tive.month  period  that  is  established  for 
such  crop  for  a  State  by  the  SUte  commit- 
tee established  under  section  8(b)  of  such 
Act.". 

(b)  Peed  Grains.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  105C(f)(4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (as  added  by  section  401  of  the  Pood 
Security  Act  of  1985)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (11). 
the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  request  of 
the  SUte  committee  established  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590(b))  for 
a  SUte  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  SecreUry  may  prescribe,  all  or 
any  part  of  such  aicreage  diverted  from  pro- 
duction by  participating  producers  in  such 
State  to  be  devoted  to— 

(I)  hay  and  grazing  during  not  less  than 
5  of  the  principal  growing  months  (as  estab- 
lished for  a  SUte  by  the  SUte  committee), 
in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  of  feed  grains: 
and 

"(ID  grazing.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the 
1987  through  1990  crops  of  feed  grains. 

"(ID  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1990  crops  of  feed  grains,  grazing 
shall  not  be  permitted  for  any  crop  of  feed 
grains  under  clause  (IK II)  during  any  5-con- 
secutlve-month  period  that  is  esUbllshed 
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for  such  crop  for  a  SUte  by  the  SUt«  com- 
mittee esUblished  under  section  8<b)  of 
such  Act.". 

SEC.  1*.  PROTECTION   OF   B.*SE  ON   NONPROGR.\M 
CROP  ACRE-AGE. 

Section  504(b)<2)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (as  added  by  section  1031  of  the 
TfooA  Security  Art  of  1985)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesigi.^ting  clause  (D)  as  clause 
(E):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (C)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(C)  acreage  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  permitted  acreage 
for  a  program  crop  and  the  acreage  planted 
to  the  crop,  if  the  acreage  considered  to  be 
planted  is  devoted  to  conservation  uses  or 
the  production  of  commodities  permitted 
under  section  lOTEKcKIKK).  105C(cHlKI). 
103A(CK1XG).  or  lOlACcMlMG).  as  the  case 
may  be; 

••(D)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1986 
through  1989  crop  years,  acreage  in  an 
amount  equal  to  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  permitted  acreage  for  a  program  crop 
for  each  of  the  1986  and  1987  crop  years.  35 
percent  of  the  permitted  acreage  for  the 
1988  crop  year,  and  20  percent  of  the  per- 
mitted acreage  for  the  1989  crop  year,  if- 

"(i)  the  acreage  considered  to  be  planted  is 
planted  to  a  crop,  other  than  a  program 
crop.  peanuU.  soybeans,  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  or  commodities  specified  in  clause 
(C): 

••(ii)  the  producers  on  the  farm  plant  for 
harvest  to  the  program  crop  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  permitted  acreage  for  such  crop: 

••(iii)  payments  are  not  received  by  pro- 
ducers under  107D(c)<lMC).  105C(cKlKB), 
103A(c)(l)(B).  or  101A(c)(lKB).  as  the  case 
may  be:  and". 

SEC.  ».  MARKETWIDE  SERVICE  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  HEARiitc.-Not  later  than  90  days  after 
receipt  of  a  proposal  to  amend  a  milk  mar- 
keting order  in  accordance  with  section 
8c(5MJ)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
reenacted  with  amendments  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7 
US.C.  608c(5)(J))  (as  added  by  section  133 
of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985).  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  proposal. 

(b)  IMPLEMEHTATION.— Not  later  than  120 
days  after  a  hearing  is  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  implement, 
in  accordance  with  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  a  marketwide  service  payment 
program  under  section  8c<5MJ)  of  such  Act 
that  meeU  the  requiremenU  of  such  Act. 

SET.  !•.  INCREASED  MILK  ASSESSMENTS  TO  MEET 
DEFICIT  REDICTI-V  REQl  IREMENTS. 

Effective  March  1.  1986.  section  201(d)(2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  ^f  1949  (as  amended 
by  section  101(a)  of  the  Pood  Security  Act 
of  1985  (Public  Law  99-198)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Except 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (E).  the":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

••(EKi)  In  lieu  of  any  reductions  in  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
chase of  milk  and  the  products  of  milk 
under  this  subsection  during  the  period  be- 
ginning March  1.  1986.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  required  under  the  order  issued 
by  the  President  on  February  1,  1986,  under 
section  252  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
(Public  Law  99-177).  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  reduction  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  during  the  period 
beginning  April  1.  1986,  and  ending  Septem- 


ber 30.  1986.  as  the  sole  means  of  meeting 
any  reductions  required  under  the  order  in 
payments  made  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purchase  of  milk  and  the  products  of  milk 
under  this  subsection. 

••(ii)  The  aggregate  amount  of  any  in- 
creased reduction  under  clause  (i)  shall  be 
equal,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  reduction  that  would 
otherwise  be  required  under  the  order  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (i)  in  paymenU  made  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purchase  of  milk  and 
the  products  of  milk  under  this  subsection 
during  the  period  beginning  March  1.  1986. 
and  ending  September  30,  1986.  except  that 
the  amount  of  any  increased  reduction 
under  clause  (i)  may  not  exceed  12  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  marketed.". 

SEC.    II.    RESEARCH   ON    EXTERNAL  COMBCSTION 
ENGINE 

Section  4(m)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  -Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  Corporation  may.  in  the 
exercise  of  its  power  to  remove  and  dispose 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  export, 
or  cause  to  be  exported,  not  to  exceed  such 
amounts  of  commodities  owned  by  the  Cor- 
poration as  will  enable  the  Corporation  to 
finance  research  and  development  of  exter- 
nal combustion  engines  using  fuel  other 
than  that  derived  from  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products.  The  toUl  value  of  com- 
modities exported  annually  for  the  purposes 
of  the  research  authorized  by  the  preceding 
sentence  may  not  exceed  $30,000,000.". 

SEC    It  Ql  ALIT*   C-ONTROL  STl  DIES  INDER  THE 
FOOD  STAMP  PR(X;RA.M 

Section  1538  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(3).  by  striking  out  'of 
enactment  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Secretary  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  enter  into  the  contract 
required  under  paragraph  (2)"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)(1),  by  striking  out  "18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'6  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  results  of  both 
studies  required  under  subsection  (a)(3) 
have  been  reported":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)(2),  by  striking  out  "2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '6  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  results  of  both 
studies  required  under  subsection  (a)(3) 
have  been  reported,". 

SEC.  IJ.  ADVANCE  RECOl  RSE  LOANS. 

(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  carry  out  a 
program  authorized  by  section  424  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Such  program 
shall  provide  for  the  following: 

(1)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  only  to  those  producers  of  a  com- 
modity who  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  the  production 
of  the  1986  crop  of  that  commodity,  taking 
into  consideration  prevailing  private  and  c<)- 
operative  rates  and  terms  for  loans  for  simi- 
lar purposes  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
Ury)  in  the  community  in  or  near  which  the 
applicant  resides.  A  producer  who  has  re- 
ceived a  commitment  or  been  furnished  suf- 
ficient credit  or  a  loan  for  production  of  the 
19^.6  crop  of  a  commodity  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  an  advance  recourse  loan  to  finance 
the  production  of  that  commodity  for  such 
crop  year. 

(2)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  to  producers  of  a  commodity  at 
the  applicable  nonrecourse  loan  rate  for  the 
commodity  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 


tary). Within  the  llmiU  set  out  in  para- 
graphs (5)  and  (7).  advance  recourse  loans 
shall  be  available— 

(A)  to  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  rice  who  agree  to  participate  in 
the  program  announced  for  the  commodity 
on  an  amount  of  the  commodity  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  farm  program  yield  for  the 
commodity  multiplied  by  the  farm  program 
acreage  intended  to  be  planted  to  the  com- 
modity for  harvest  in  1986.  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary; 

(B)  to  producers  of  tobacco  and  peanuts 
who  are  on  a  farm  for  which  a  marketing 
quou  or  poundage  quoU  has  been  estab- 
lished on  an  amount  of  the  commodity 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  farm  marketing 
quoU  or  poundage  quoU  for  the  commodi- 
ty, as  determined  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(C)  to  producers  of  other  commodities  on 
an  amount  of  the  conunodity  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  farm  yield  for  the  commodity 
multiplied  by  the  farm  acreage  intended  to 
be  planted  to  the  commodity  for  harvest  in 
1986.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  An  advance  recourse  loan  under  sec- 
tion 424  shall  come  due  at  such  time  imme- 
diately following  harvest  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate.  Each  loan  contract 
entered  into  under  section  424  shall  specify 
the  date  on  which  the  loan  is  to  come  due. 

(4){A)  The  Secretary  shall  esUblish  proce- 
dures, when  practicable,  under  which  a  pro- 
ducer, simultaneously  with  repayment  of 
his  recourse  loan,  may  obtain  a  nonrecourse 
loan  on  his  crop  (as  otherwise  provided  for 
in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949)  In  an 
amount  sufficient  to  repay  his  recourse 
loan. 

(B)  In  cases  in  which  nonrecourse  loans 
under  such  Act  are  not  normally  made  avail- 
able directly  to  producers,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  under  which  a 
producer  may  repay  a  recourse  loan  at  the 
same  time  the  producer  receives  advances  or 
other  payment  from  the  producer's  disposi- 
tion of  his  crop. 

(5)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  as  needed  solely  to  cover  costs  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  the  1986  crop 
that  are  incurred  or  are  outstanding  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(6)  To  obtain  an  advance  recourse  loan, 
the  producer  on  a  farm  must— 

(A)  provide  as  security  for  the  loan  a  first 
lien  on  the  crop  covered  by  the  loan  or  pro- 
vide such  other  security  as  may  be  available 
to  the  producer  and  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  adequate  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment's Interests;  and 

(B)  obtain  multlperil  crop  Insurance,  if 
available,  to  protect  the  crop  that  serves  as 
security  for  the  loan. 

If  a  producer  does  not  have  multlperil  crop 
insurance  and  is  located  in  a  county  in 
which  the  signup  period  for  multlperil  crop 
insurance  has  expired,  the  producer  shall  be 
required  to  obuln  other  crop  Insurance,  If 
available. 

(7)  The  total  amount  In  advance  recourse 
loans  that  may  be  made  to  a  producer  under 
section  424  may  not  exceed  $50,000. 

(8)  An  advance  recourse  loan  may  be  made 
available  only  to  a  producer  who  agrees  to 
comply  with  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions determined  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
section  424. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  under  section  424 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, using  the  services  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  and 


the  county  committees  established  under 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b)) 
to  make  determinations  of  eligibility  with 
respect  to  the  credit  test  under  subsection 
(aKl),  and  determinations  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  security  under  subsection  (a)(6). 
The  Secretary  may  use  such  committees  for 
such  other  purposes  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  in  carrying  out  section 
424. 

(c)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  issue  or. 
as  appropriate,  amend  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  program  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 424  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  15  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Loans  and  other  assistance  provid- 
ed under  such  program  shall  be  made  avail- 
able beginning  on  the  date  such  regulations 
are  issued  or  amended. 

SEC.  14.  TRANSFER  OF  ACJRICl  L-RRAL  PRODICTS 
STORED  IN  WAREHOl  SES. 

Section  17  of  the  United  States  Ware- 
house Act  (7  U.S.C.  259)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  •That"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

••(bHl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  if  a  warehouseman  because 
of  a  temporary  shortage  lacks  sufficient 
space  to  store  the  agricultural  prcxlucts  of 
all  depositors  in  a  licensed  warehouse,  the 
warehouseman  may.  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  trans- 
fer stored  agricultural  products  for  which 
receipts  have  been  issued  out  of  such  ware- 
house to  another  licensed  warehouse  for 
continued  storage. 

••(2)  The  warehouseman  of  a  licensed 
warehouse  to  which  agricultural  products 
have  been  transferred  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  deliver  to  the  rightful  owner  of  such 
products,  on  request,  at  the  licensed  ware- 
house where  first  deposited,  such  products 
in  the  amount,  and  of  the  kind,  quality,  and 
grade,  called  for  by  the  receipts  or  other  evi- 
dence of  storage  of  such  owner.". 

SEC.  IS.  PL.\N  FOR  THE  ISE  OF  AFRICA  FAMINE 
RELIEF. 
Title  II  of  the  Act  of  April  4,  1985,  entitled 
"An  Act  Making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985,  for  emergency  famine  relief  and  re- 
covery In  Africa,  and  for  other  purposes". 
Public  Law  99-10,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Administrator "  and  all  that  follows 
through  •Africa."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'the  President  certi- 
fies that  the  use  of  such  funds  is  essential  to 
famine  relief  in  Africa.  The  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment shall  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress 
before  April  15.  1986.  a  plan  specifying  how 
such  additional  funds  for  African  famine 
relief  would  be  used.  The  plan  shall  ensure, 
among  other  things,  that  the  funds  from 
the  reserve,  if  utilized,  shall  be  available  to 
cover  all  costs  for  inland  transportation  of 
food  only  as  are  necessary  for  its  timely  de- 
livery.". 

SEC.  I«.  ESTIMATION  OF  COMMODITY  CREDIT  COR- 
PORATION CNCOMMITTED  STCK'K. 

Section  416(b)(10)(B)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
"or,  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1986.  prior  to 
March  31. 1986":  and 


(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  third  sentence  the  following:  "or, 
in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1986,  March  31, 
1986. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An  Act  en- 
titled: The  Pood  Security  Improvement  Act 
of  1986. ". 

Mr.  DE  LA  OAR2^.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
designate  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Prank]  to  offer  the 
amendment  authorized  under  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

AMENDMENT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  FRANK 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
the  amendment  referred  to  in  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frank:  Mr. 
Frank  moves  to  amend  the  Senate  amend- 
ment on  pages  18  and  19  by  striking  section 
9  and  section  10. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  pur- 
poses of  dividing  time.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza], 

Mr.  de  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
divide  the  time  allotted  to  me  equally 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mad- 
igan]. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Madican] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  un- 
derstanding was  that  I  have  30  min- 
utes, the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
15,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  15. 
That  was  my  understanding  from  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  that  30  min- 
utes was  to  go  to  the  designee  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Prank]  has 
15  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr,  de  la  Garza]  has  15  min- 
utes. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Madigan]  opposed  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  am,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  then  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  it  is  1  hour  to  be 
divided  equally.  I  am  the  only  propo- 
nent of  my  amendment  now  on  my 
feet,  although  I  hope  reinforcements 
are  in  the  process  of  arriving,  so  I 
would  think  I  would  be  entitled  to  30 
minutes,  and  the  other  gentlemen  can 
divide  the  30  between  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  If  he  is  the  only  person  in 


favor  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man  is  correct. 

Mr.  FRANK.  At  thlB  time.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  entitled  to  30 
minutes. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  di 
LA  Garza]  opposed  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  am,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  divide  my  time  equally  with  the 
gentlemsm  from  Illinois,  or  should  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  request 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Madigan]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Prank]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
if  he  would  prefer  to  divide  in  any 
other  manner?  I  am  amenable.  I  have 
no  preference. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
seems  like  we  have  just  proposed  a  - 
procedure  by  which  the  majority  side 
will  control  two-thirds  of  the  time. 
Was  that  the  intention  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  No,  but  that  the 
author  of  the  amendment  happens  to 
be  in  the  majority,  no  majority-minor- 
ity, but  he  is  the  one  that  offered  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I 
would  say,  on  matters  of  agriculture 
some  of  us  sometimes  have  difficulty 
differentiating  the  committee  majori- 
ty from  the  committee  minority.  I  cer- 
tainly would  look  forward  to  sharing 
much  of  my  time  with  Members  on 
the  other  side. 

I  have  already  spoken,  in  fact,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WALKER]  on  the  subject.  I  Intend  to 
make  much  of  my  time  available  to 
Members  on  the  other  side.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  any  such  re- 
quest for  Members  in  support  of  my 
amendment,  I  will  be  glad  to  accom- 
modate them. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Oh.  I  am  not  going 
to  belabor  it.  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  That  was  my  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  awhile  ago  when  the  gen- 
tleman interrupted  me  and  I  never  got 
a  chance  to  nmke  the  inquiry;  but  as  I 
say.  I  am  not  going  to  pursue  it.  In 
fact,   if  the   gentleman   from  Texas 
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wants  to  control  all  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion, it  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  Di  LA  GARZA.  This  gentleman 
would  be  happy  to  allow  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  to  control  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  It  seems  like  Cal- 
houn does  not  want  the  ball,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  Why  not  just 
divide  it  equally.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Prank]  is 
recognized.  . 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  will  address 
section  9  involving  marketing  orders. 
The  part  I  am  going  to  talk  about  now 
deals  with  section  10.  Section  10  is  a 
provision  which  we  talked  about  last 
week  and  again  earlier  today.  Many 
Members  are  familiar  with  it. 

Gramm-Rudman  requires  that  subsi- 
dy payments  that  go  to  dairy  farmers 
be  reduced  as  of  March  1  by  4.3  per- 
cent, just  as  other  domestic  programs 
that  were  not  on  the  exempt  list. 

The  dairy  farmers  do  not  like  that. 
They  do  not  like  it  in  part  because  of 
the  remarks  made  by  the  very  able 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  JfT- 
FORDSl.  the  great  authority  on  dairy. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  for 
February  27  on  page  H  726.  he  says 
that  if  we  follow  what  Gramm- 
Rudman  now  says— and  let  me  make 
this  clear.  My  position  is  that  for 
dairy,  Gramm-Rudman  ought  to  stay 
the  way  it  is  written.  If  and  when  we 
begin  to  make  Gramm-Rudman  excep- 
tions, it  seems  to  me  we  ought  not  just 
to  single  out  dairy. 

People  on  the  other  side  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  Senate  bill  before  us 
want  to  give  an  exemption  to  dairy 
from  Gramm-Rudman.  Instead  of  re- 
ducing the  subsidy  paid  to  the  farm- 
ers, they  want  to  raise  the  amount 
paid  into  the  Treasury  by  all  dairy 
farmers. 

It  seems  very  like  a  tax  to  me.  be- 
cause dairy  fanners  have  to  pay  this  if 
they  want  to  be  dairy  farmers,  wheth- 
er or  not  they  are  program  recipients 
under  this  program.  Any  economist 
would  define  this  as  an  excise  tax  on 
your  ability  to  dairy  farm. 

Now.  if  we  do  it  the  way  the  bUl  now 
calls  for.  the  way  people  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  want,  you  will  be 
adding  to  the  cost  of  doing  dairy  busi- 
ness. You  will  put  an  extra  assessment 
on  that  every  dairy  farmer  will  have. 

You  will  add  to  the  cost  of  doing 
business  and  that  will  tend  to  push  up 
the  price.  That  is  certainly  the  view  of 
the  consxmier  organizations  which 
support  my  amendment  and  of  the 
people  who  are  in  the  dairy  food  proc- 
essing business. 

Generally  it  is  usually  accepted,  par- 
ticularly on  the  other  side,  that  if  you 
increase  the  tax  on  something,  you 


tend  to  increase  its  price.  We  under- 
stand that. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  lower  the 
subsidy  the  Government  pays,  you 
tend  to  reduce  the  price. 

And  here  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeitords]  said: 

Obviously,  when  you  sell  to  the  govern- 
ment, you  get  that  much  less. 

That  is  what  would  happen  if  we  do 
not  change  the  law. 

The  buyer  next  door  who  is  not  the  gov- 
ernment says 

I  quote  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont here— 

The  buyer  next  door  who  is  not  the  gov- 
ernment says.  "Well,  there  is  no  sense  in  us 
offering  any  more  than  the  government  is 
paying,"  and  that  is  the  way  the  system 
works.  The  processors  next  door  offer  a 
lesser  amount  of  money  and  then  all  dairy 
farmers  lose  that  money. 

That  is  true.  A  drop  in  the  subsidy 
price  tends  to  put  a  downward  price,  a 
downward  push  on  the  market  price. 
An  increase  in  the  assessment  would 
raise  the  cost. 

Now.  peculiarly,  as  with  other  agri- 
cultural commodities,  we  will  hear 
many  free  market  conservatives  come 
up  here  and  say  that  the  laws  of  eco- 
nomics to  not  apply  to  agriculture,  for 
various  and  simdry  reasons. 
Like  it  or  not.  they  do. 
The  question  is  this.  Should  we  give 
agricultural  dairy  farmers  an  exemp- 
tion from  Gramm-Rudman?  Should 
we  say  that  with  regard  to  them  we 
will  not  drop  the  Government  pay- 
ments that  they  receive.  Instead,  we 
will  raise  the  tax. 

I  would  anticipate  great  support  on 
the  other  side,  because  the  President 
has  said  that  he  is  opposed  to  meeting 
the  Gramm-Rudman  targets  by  raising 
taxes  as  opposed  to  cutting  expendi- 
tures. 

Incontrovertibly.  that  is  what  will  be 
done  if  my  amendment  is  not  adopted. 
Instead  of  cutting  the  amount  that  is 
paid  out  to  the  recipients  under  the 
program  we  will  raise  the  tax  that  ev- 
eryone had  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
being  a  dairy  farmer.  It  will  be  a  spe- 
cial   Gramm-Rudman    exemption    for 
that  one  group.  It  will  set  the  prece- 
dent of  raising  the  Government's  reve- 
nue, rather  than  cutting  the  expendi- 
tures, and  it  will  have  a  negative  effect 
on  the  constmier.  not  on  a  1-to-l  basis, 
because   markets   do   not   work   that 
way,  but  you  will  substitute  a  measure 
which  tends  to  have  a  downward  pres- 
sure on  the  consvmier  price  for  a  meas- 
ure that  will  tend  to  have  an  upward 
pressure  on  the  consumer  price. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Di  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jef- 
roRos]. 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  spent  a  considerable  length  of 
time  over  the  past  week  talking  to  this 
body  and  informing  my  colleagues 
about  the  importance  of  this  bill.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  today. 

I  would  hope  and  believe,  of  course, 
that  everyone  has  paid  attention  to 
what  I  have  said;  but  on  the  possibility 
that  this  has  not  been  the  case.  I  will 
refresh  everyone's  memory. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  dairy 
policy.  We  are  not  trying  to  exempt 
dairy  farmers  from  Gramm-Rudman. 
We  are  dealing  with  how  we  should 
comply  with  Gramm-Rudman.  We  are 
dealing  with  what  is  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  way— with  the  least 
damage  to  those  people  that  will  be  af- 
fected—to collect  the  money  which  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  impact  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  That  is  what  this 
debate  is  all  about  and  it  is  as  simple 
as  that— no  more,  no  less. 

What  happened  is  very  simply  this. 
In  the  farm  bill,  it  was  decided  that 
the  best  way  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  budgets  would  be  through  a 
10-cent  assessment  upon  all  the  dairy 
producers  in  the  country. 

Now.  the  ramifications  of  that  are  to 
raise  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
available,  approximately  $80  million 
for  dairy's  share. 

Unfortunately,  although  the 
Gramm-Rudman  provisions  were  only 
designed  to  take  care  of  corn,  wheat, 
and  other  crops,  the  legal  experts  said 
that  these  provisions,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  affected  dairy  as  well  because 
they  were  specific  and  the  provision  to 
instead,  allow  an  increase  in  the  dairy 
assessment  was  a  general  provision. 
Therefore,  the  legal  experts  required 
that  the  Department  utilize  the  provi- 
sions aimed  at  wheat  and  com  in 
making  reductions  to  dairy. 

The  ramifications  are  radically  dif- 
ferent. Under  one  scenario  you  have 
an  effect  of  10  cents  and  all  the  pro- 
ducers will  pay.  On  the  other,  the  net 
effect  is  a  55-cent  price  cut. 

The  difference  to  dairy  fanners  is 
some  $300  million  in  lost  income, 
which  does  not  go  to  the  taxpayers, 
does  not  go  to  reduce  the  deficit,  but 
goes,  and  all  the  facts  will  show  later, 
goes  to  the  processors,  the  middlemen 
and  the  retailers.  It  will  not  result  in 
any  decrease  to  the  price  to  consum- 
ers. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  chart  here 
just  a  moment.  What  the  chart  shows 
graphically  is  that,  with  a  10-cent  as- 
sessment. $80  million  is  collected  from 
farmers  and  every  penny  of  that 
money  goes  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
to  reduce  fare  deficit. 

If  you  go  with  the  other  alternative, 
the  farmers  kick  in  somewhere  be- 
tween $50  million  and  $80  million  to 
the  Treasury  and  they  lose  somewhere 
around  $350  million. 


No  one  in  their  right  mind  would 
choose  to  lumecessarily  reduce  farm 
income  without  any  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer or  to  the  Treasury. 

Now.  if  we  will  move  on  to  the  next 
chart  very  briefly.  I  will  show  you  the 
farm  provisions  that  were  designed  to 
meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets  in  a 
responsible  manner. 

I  would  point  out  right  here  that  the 
net  effect  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  would  like  to  do  is  to 
have  almost  a  dollar  price  cut— bang- 
right  now.  this  spring.  Never  has  he  or 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  ever  sug- 
gested that  what  we  ought  to  have  is  a 
dollar  cut  in  the  price  support  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  No  one  would 
ever,  in  any  kind  of  compassion  or 
logic,  suggest  that. 

Well,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  chart 
again.  The  current  farm  law  is  the 
green  line.  You  can  see  it  dips  down. 

In  the  other  column  is  farm  income. 
It  was  at  the  break-even  point  before 
the  farm  bill.  It  is  on  its  way  down, 
and  depending  on  which  route  you  go. 
it  is  going  to  be  a  negative  cash  situa- 
tion, or  a  negative  income  situation. 

The  blue  line  is  what  would  happen 
if  you  put  the  assessment  on.  It  will 
dip  a  little  bit  more  sharply,  but  it  will 
still  be  a  reasonable  cut.  even  though 
the  average  farm  will  be  in  a  negative 
situation,  and  the  red  line  is  what  will 
happen  if  you  pass  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  We  will  have  farmer's 
income  dipping  way  down  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  dairy  farmers  going  out 
of  business  unnecessarily  and  prema- 
turely. 

Now.  with  the  final  chart  I  will  try 
to  answer  as  best  I  can  the  argument 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  somehow  we  are  going  to  affect 
the  consumers.  I  would  like  you  to 
take  a  look  at  this.  I  would  like  to 
remind  you  that  dairy  farmers,  more 
than  any  other  business  in  this  coun- 
try, have  been  trying  to  help  reduce 
prices.  They  have  taken  a  12-percent 
cut  over  the  past  couple  of  years  in 
what  they  get  for  their  products,  and 
look  what  nas  happened  to  consumer 
prices. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts would  say  that,  by  gosh,  the  con- 
siuners  should  have  had  that  passed 
on  to  them. 
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All  right,  let  us  take  a  look.  Let  us 
look  at  the  dairy  price  support,  which 
has  gone  down  12  percent  since  1981. 
You  will  see  that  during  that  period  of 
time  when  the  farmers  have  been  get- 
ting less  money,  ice  cream  has  gone  up 
22  percent,  cheese  has  gone  up  17  per- 
cent, butter  has  gone  up  8  percent, 
and  whole  milk  has  gone  up  6  percent. 

That  is  the  answer.  It  will  not  help 
the  consumer. 

Vote  for  a  stable  order  here. 


Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Jenkins]. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  rise  to  speak  to  the  merit«  of  the 
amendment.  Rather,  I  rise  to  note  a 
jurisdictional  concern  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

This  Senate  provision  which  the 
amendment  before  you  would  strike 
expands  a  provision  in  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  which  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the 
price  received  by  producers  of  milk 
marketed  for  commercial  use  if  a  milk 
diversion  program  is  in  effect.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  reduced  price  and  the 
sales  price  would  be  remitted  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  the 
purchaser  of  the  milk  or.  in  the  case  of 
a  direct  sale  to  consumers,  withheld  by 
the  producer  and  remitted  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

The  Senate  bill  would  expand  this 
dairy  revenue  provision  of  the  Food 
Security  Act.  That  bill  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  increase 
the  portion  of  the  price  which  is  paid 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  an  amount  which  would  fully  re- 
place any  price  cuts  otherwise  re- 
quired under  the  Gramm-Rudman  leg- 
islation. This  additional  revenue  is  es- 
timated to  raise  $80  million  during  the 
6  months  the  higher  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  payment  is  in 
effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this 
Senate  provision  imposes  a  cost  upon 
the  first  purchasers  of  milk  that  is  in 
essence  an  excise  tax  on  the  purchase 
of  milk. 

As  a  revenue  measure  this  is  a 
matter  which  falls  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  pursuant  to  rule  X  of  the 
House. 

In  light  of  the  perceived  need  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  matter  in  an  expedi- 
tious manner,  the  chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
not  pressed  his  committee's  jurisdic- 
tional concern  and  did  not  request  for 
sequential  referral  of  H.R,  4188,  legis- 
lation identical  to  this  Senate  provi- 
sion, when  it  was  reported  by  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 

It  is  my  intention  today  to  give  the 
full  House  membership  notice  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  does 
not  intend  to  waive  its  jurisdiction  on 
similar  revenue  measures  in  the 
future.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  request  referral  of  revenue  meas- 
ures that  are  similar  to  this  provision 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  concern  I  am  raising  here  is 
not  merely  a  concern  from  the  juris- 
dictional perspective  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  but  also  a  concern 
from  the  constitutional  perspective  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  pre- 
serve its  prerogatives  under  article  I, 


section  7,  to  originate  revenue  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  the  letten 
exchanged  between  the  chairmen  of 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Ways  and  Means  regarding  H.R.  4188 
to  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

House  op  REFKESEWTATivn. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Washington,  DC.  February  26.  1986. 
Hon.  E  (KiKA)  DE  LA  Oarea. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  AoHculture,  LotiQ' 
worth  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  write  you  regarding 
Jurisdictional   concerns   that   I    have   with 
H.R.   41S8.   as   favorably   reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  a  provision  of  H.R.  4188  would 
expand  a  revenue  provision  in  H.R.  2100. 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (P.L.  W-198). 
about  which  you  and  I  exchanged  letters 
last  year.  I  have  enclosed  copies  of  that  ear- 
lier correspondence  for  your  information. 

The  Pood  Security  Act  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the  price  re- 
ceived by  producers  of  milk  marketed  for 
commercial  use  during  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1990  If  a  milk  diversion  program  is 
in  effect.  The  difference  in  the  reduced 
price  and  the  sales  price  would  be  remitted 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  by  the  purchaser  of  the  milk  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  direct  sale  to  consumers,  with- 
held by  the  producer  and  remitted  to  the 
CCC.  The  amount  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
CCC  under  this  provision  is  40  cenu  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

As  I  suted  In  my  letter  to  you  of  July  10. 
1985,  the  Pood  Security  Act  Imposes  a  cost 
upon  first  purchasers  of  milk  that  is  the 
equivalent  of  an  excise  tax  imposed  at  that 
point  In  the  flow  of  milk  from  producers  to 
ultimate  consumers.  As  you  know,  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Represenutlves  provide 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  Jurisdiction  over  revenue  measures  gen- 
erally. This  Jurisdiction  extends  to  fees. 
charges,  and  other  revenue  measures  as  well 
as  explicit  taxes. 

Because  the  schedule  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  was  extremely  crowded 
with  ux  reform  legislation  during  the  latter 
part  of  1985  and  because  the  Committee  did 
not  wish  to  delay  the  extremely  important 
farm  bill,  this  Committee  agreed  not  to  seek 
a  sequential  referral  of  H.R.  2100  at  that 
time. 

However.  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
in  H.R.  4188  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  expanded  the  dairy  revenue  provision. 
H.R.  4188  would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  Increase  the  portion  of  the  price 
which  is  paid  to  the  CCC  In  an  amount 
which  would  fully  replace  any  price  cuts 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  under 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-177). 
This  additional  revenue  Is  estimated  to  raise 
t80  million  during  the  6  months  the  higher 
CCC  payment  Is  In  effect. 

Once  again  I  understand  your  need  to 
move  quickly  on  legislation  that  would  over- 
ride reductions  required  beginning  March  1. 
1986.  under  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  However. 
I  am  seriously  concerned  from  a  Jurisdic- 
tional standpoint  with  the  expansion  of  this 
revenue  measure. 

If  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  rea- 
trains  from  requesting  a  sequential  referral 
in  the  interest  of  not  frustrating  the  Agrl- 
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culture  Committees  desire  to  expedite 
House  consideration  of  H.R.  4188  prior  to 
March  1.  it  would  be  my  request  that  you. 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, acknowledge  the  jurisdictional  con- 
cerns of  this  Committee  and  agree  that  the 
deferral  of  such  a  request  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  under  these 
circumstances  would  not  be  viewed  as  prece- 
dential in  the  event  efforts  are  made  to 
extend  or  enlarge  this  provision  again  or  to 
Initiate  any  similar  provision  in  the  future. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
important  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dan  RosTCfKowsKi. 

Chairman. 
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House  of  Representatives. 

Committee  on  Agricultdre. 
Washington,  DC.  February  26.  1986. 
Hon.  Dan  Rostenkowski. 
ChairmaTU    Ways    and    Means    CommitUe. 
House  of  Representatives.    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  expressing  your  jurisdictional  interest 
in  H.R.  4188.  as  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee    on     Agriculture.    Specifically, 
your  letter  addresses  the  provision  in  H.R. 
4188  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  increase  the  reduction  in  the  price  re- 
ceived by  producers  of  milk  already  being 
implemented  as  part  of  the  dairy  program 
under  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985. 

The  increase,  which  will  be  in  effect  only 
for  the  six-month  period  ending  September 
30.  1986.  is  designed  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  meet  its  outlay  re- 
duction obligations  under  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  as  it  applies  to  the  dairy  program. 
The  bill  is  consistent  with  the  overall  agree- 
ment on  dairy  policy  embodied  in  the  Pood 
Security  Act  of  1985.  It  was  anticipated  at 
that  time  that  the  required  budget  deficit 
reductions  applicable  to  the  dairy  program 
under  the  then  recently-enacted  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  would  be  achieved  through  such  an 
adjustment  of  the  price  reduction  mecha- 
nism contained  in  the  Pood  Security  Act; 
and  H.R.  4188  will  enable  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  fulfill  that  aspect  of  the 
compromise  on  the  dairy  program. 

We  acknowledge  your  jurisdictional  con- 
cerns relating  to  this  bill.  WhUe  we  may 
differ  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  milk 
price  reduction  mechanism,  we  do.  of 
course,  recognize  your  concerns  arising  out 
of  your  jurisdiction  over  revenue  measures 
generally.  Purther.  we  agree  with  you  that 
forebearance  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  sequential  referral  of  H.R. 
4188  should  not  be  viewed  as  precedential 
with  respect  to  future  legislation. 

We  appreciate  the  continuing  cooperation 
of  your  Committee  and  its  staff  in  matters 
of  mutual  interest.  We  assure  you  that,  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Agriciilture. 
that  cooperation  will  continue. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

E.  (KnU)  DB  LA  Oarza. 

Chairman. 
Mr.   MADIGAN.   Mr.   Chainnan,   I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomoii]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  against  this 
Prank  anticonsumer  amendment,  and 
it    is    an    anticonsumer    amendment. 


ladies  and  gentleman,  because  you 
have  to  ask  yourself:  Why  do  you  have 
milk  price  supports  in  the  first  place? 
The  reason  you  have  them  is  to  pre- 
vent monopolies  from  taking  over  in 
this  country  and  putting  every  small 
farmer  in  America  out  of  business. 

I  represent  the  Hudson  Valley  from 
West  Point  all  the  way  to  Lake  Placid 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  of  New  York 
State,  and  they  are  all  dairy  farmers. 
The  average  herd  runs  50  head  per 
farm. 

You  take  away  milk  price  supports 
and  you  put  them  all  of  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  you  put  all  of  these  large 
consortiums  throughout  the  United 
States  in  business.  And  then,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Frank,  watch  the  price  of  milk 
skyrocket. 

The  gentleman  calls  this  a  consimier 
amendment? 

Let  me  just  say  Gramm-Rudman 
means  to  all  of  us  that  we  either  raise 
taxes  in  order  to  meet  the  budget  re- 
ductions or  we  cut  spending  to  meet 
those  deficit  reductions  or  some  com- 
bination of  both.  I  went  back  to  my 
farmers  and  I  asked  them  what  should 
we  do.  Like  they  always  do,  like  they 
have  always  done  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  they  said  we  are 
willing  to  pay  our  share.  So  yes,  they 
will  go  along  with  a  10-cent  increase. 

And  you  know  something,  you  have 
to  take  off  your  hat  to  those  people. 
They  are  having  a  rough  time  of  it 
today.  Our  farmers  in  the  Northeast 
do  not  even  contribute  to  this  overpro- 
duction. We  are  at  a  break-even  point. 
We  produce  enough  milk  in  New  York 
State  to  feed  our  people.  18  million  of 
them.  Yet  we  constantly  are  asked  to 
make  up  for  the  problems  of  other 
people,  and  we  do  it  gladly. 

Now  I  am  going  to  watch  very  care- 
fully because  I  have  stood  up  here 
when  you  have  had  problems,  even  in 
New  York  City.  Where  are  you,  you 
New  York  City  Congressmen? 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  the  gentleman  1  ad- 
ditionsil  minute. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  want  to  tell  my 
colleagues  from  New  York  City  that  I 
have  stood  up  here  and  supported  you 
when  you  needed  additional  money, 
when  you  were  desperate.  I  am  going 
to  tell  all  of  you  from  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles,  and  all  over 
America,  you  urban  Congressmen,  if 
you  want  some  help,  you  watch  care- 
fully. We  are  not  trying  to  bust 
Gramm-Rudman.  We  are  going  along 
with  it  because  we  are  not  raising 
taxes,  we  are  not  cutting  spending.  We 
are  coming  up  with  a  revenue  not  out 
of  the  pocket  of  the  Government,  but 
out  of  our  pockets,  the  farmers  of 
America,  and  that  is  the  way  we  are 
going  to  do  it. 


Let  me  see  you  bring  a  mass  transit 
bill  before  this  House,  and  if  you  do 
not  raise  your  subway  fares  by  10 
cents,  then  I  am  going  to  raise  the 
dickens  with  you  on  this  floor.  You 
had  better  support  the  defeat  of  the 
Prank  amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  say  to  those  who  are  persuad- 
ed by  the  gentleman  that  the  dairy 
farmers  are  supporting  this  change  in 
Gramm-Rudman  out  of  their  concern 
for  the  consumers  and  not  because 
they  are  trying  to  maximize  their 
income,  I  hope  they  will  be  careful  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  if  he 
tries  to  sell  them  a  monument. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  The  annual  wage  of 
the  fanner  in  my  district  is  about 
$8,000.  What  is  it  in  yours? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  OlinI. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  was  recently  in  the 
well  that  it  is  true  that  the  country's 
dairy  farmers  are  generous.  They  are 
responsible  and  they  are  trying  to  do  a 
good  job.  and  they  are  doing  it. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  dairy  farm- 
ers are  producing  10  percent  more 
milk  than  the  country  needs  or  can 
consume  or  use. 

The  other  interesting  thing  is  that 
we  are  in  the  sequestration  part  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman.  and  that  part  of 
Gramm-Rudman  requires  that  within 
the  activities  that  are  appropriate  that 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  be  re- 
duced. 

The  only  expense  the  Government 
has  in  dairy  is  the  cost  of  buying  sur- 
plus dairy  products  from  certain  milk 
cooperatives  that  make  manufactured 
products.  That  is  the  only  expense  the 
Government  has.  It  is  quite  appro- 
priate that  that  expense  be  reduced  in 
order  to  meet  the  provisions  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  and  that  is  what  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  al- 
ready implemented.  And  it  makes 
sense. 

The  idea  that  this  is  going  to  wipe 
out  the  dairy  industry  is  just  not  rea- 
sonable. Thirty-five  of  the  44  milk 
marketing  areas  of  the  country  have 
had  their  milk  differentials  increased. 
In  most  of  those  cases,  it  has  largely 
offset  the  effect  of  Gramm-Rudman. 
not  in  all  areas,  but  in  most  of  them. 
And  it  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of 
correcting  the  surplus  problem  that 
the  industry  has. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  at  aU  to 
handle  Gramm-Rudman  by  imposing  a 
tax.  The  provisions  are  very  clear. 


With  regard  to  section  9  of  the 
Senate  bill  which  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts'  amendment  would 
delete  from  the  bill,  that  section  of 
the  Senate  bill  adds  to  a  provision  that 
was  added  in  the  farm  bill,  so  for  the 
first  time,  cooperatives  In  this  country 
could  be  paid  for  certain  milk-han- 
dling charges.  soK^lled  marketing 
services,  providing  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  held  hearings  upon  re- 
quest, and  that  as  a  result  of  those 
hearings,  in  his  judgment,  the  re- 
quests for  such  payments  would  be 
needed  and  justified.  This  bill  that  sec- 
tion 9  involves  would  make  the  action 
by  the  Secretary  mandatory.  It  would 
for  the  first  time  require  the  Secretary 
when  he  receives  a  request  for  such 
marketing  payments,  it  would  require 
him  first  of  all  in  60  days  to  have  a 
hearing.  It  would  then  require  him 
after  hearing  in  180  days  to  make  an 
affirmative  action  with  regard  to  those 
charges,  ruling  what  they  should  be.  It 
basically  would  mandate  that  the  Sec- 
retary must  approve  and  designate 
charges  to  certain  marketing  co-ops  to 
collect  from  their  milk  receipts  right 
off  the  top  before  calculating  what  the 
farmers  were  to  receive. 
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The  bill  that  we  are  considering  here 
that  we  would  like  to  delete  would  in- 
crease returns  to  large  dairy  co-ops 
and  in  turn  reduce  the  returns  to 
small  and  independent  dairy  farmers 
by  lowering  the  blend  price  paid  for 
those  farmers. 

It  is  also  a  considerable  concern  that 
the  ramifications  of  this  might  be 
wider.  One  of  the  reasons  that  the 
Secretary  was  given  discretion  in  this 
case  is  because  this  is  a  trial  program: 
it  has  never  been  done  before:  nobody 
knows  for  siu-e  what  kind  of  justifica- 
tion will  be  given  for  these  charges; 
nobody  knows  for  sure  how  much 
money  will  be  taken  off  the  top  and 
how  much  that  will  mean. 

It  was  Intended  that  the  Secretary 
have  discretion  here  to  rule  on  wheth- 
er the  request  was  reasonable  and 
needed,  and  since  we  don't  know  a 
thing  about  what  kind  of  games  might 
be  played  with  this,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  on  a  trial  basis  we  have  that 
discretion,  that  we  not  mandate  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  accept 
the  recommendation  tuid  put  it  into 
effect. 

One  of  the  provisions  that  this  bill 
would  involve  in  some  cases  would  be 
to  amend  the  service  payments  au- 
thority, which  are  included  in  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985,  and  at  the 
request  of  a  specific,  very  dominant  co- 
operative, this  particular  cooperative 
controls  70  to  90  percent  of  the  milk 
supplies  in  its  area:  it  already  receives 
over  the  order  prices  money  to  cover 
its  market-wide  services. 

There  is  a  considerable  suspicion 
that  this  cooperative  and  other  region- 


al giants  would  want  to  tap  the  pool  of 
receipts  of  all  dairy  farmers  In  the  var- 
ious Federal  order  areas  to  serve  their 
own  corporate  Interests.  I  do  not  know 
if  they  would  do  it;  or  whether  they 
could  make  it  stick,  but  they  would  be 
authorized  to.  and  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized,  would  be  re- 
quired to  set  their  prices  for  this. 

They  could  very  well  be  seeking  un- 
limited resources  of  money  to  pay  for 
manufacturing  plants  that  were  bad 
investments  and  unneeded  for  any 
purpose  except  to  sell  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  think  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  pro- 
posing to  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, except  for  the  dairy  provisions, 
is  a  good  bill.  The  provisions  are 
needed.  They  are  technical  amend- 
ments. 

These  particular  two  provisions:  the 
provision  with  regard  to  milk  market- 
ing orders  has  never  been  discussed  in 
the  committee:  it  has  never  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  whole  House:  it  was  put 
in  at  the  last  minute;  it  represents  new 
policy,  untried  policy  and  should  be  re- 
jected. 

The  milk  tax  is  not  needed:  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  and  it  should  be  rejected.  I 
urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Frank's  amendment, 
get  these  unneeded  dairy  provisions 
out  of  the  bill  and  then  vote  for  the 
bill,  as  improved. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Aixxander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  1985  farm  bill  as 
it  now  stands  will  cost  the  1st  District 
of  Arkansas  up  to  $35  million.  This 
loss  will  result  directly  from  the  for- 
mula contained  In  the  new  law  for 
computing  average  farm  yield  for  pro- 
gram payments.  Yields  are  In  effect  re- 
duced by  10  to  20  bushels  per  acre. 

Farmers  are  financially  trapped  into 
signing  up  for  farm  programs  because 
of  current  hard  times.  The  drop  In  ag- 
rlctilture  exports  has  led  to  domestic 
surpluses  which  have  driven  commodi- 
ty prices  down.  Farm  Income  has 
reached  its  lowest  point  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Great  Depression.  During 
President  Reagan's  administration,  av- 
erage annual  net  farm  income  dropped 
to  t8.36  billion,  measured  In  1967  dol- 
lars. During  President  Hoover's  admin- 
istration, average  annual  net  farm 
income  reached  $8.2  billion,  as  meas- 
ured in  1967  dollars. 

Yet  when  farmers  sign  up  for 
Income  support  programs,  the  new  law 
just  hits  them  harder.  Farm  income 


will  be  lower  this  year  than  last  year 
because  of  the  1985  farm  bill. 

Amending  the  new  law  Is  necesury 
to  correct  tnis  Inequity,  I  support  the 
bill  before  us  today.  It  mandates  that 
the  Secretary  compensate  farmers  for 
the  loss  In  yield  and  Income  by  offer- 
ing farmers  payments-ln-klnd.  Howev- 
er, while  this  action  today  Is  an  Im- 
provement, it  is  not  a  remedy  for  a 
low-income  farm  policy. 

This  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  make  in-kind  payments  available  to 
all  farmers  whose  yield  is  reduced 
below  the  1985  level.  In  1986,  these 
payments  miut  restore  a  farmers'  total 
production  level  to  the  equivalent  of  3 
percent  below  the  1985  level  and  In 
1987  to  5  percent  below  the  1985  level. 
This  bill  lessens  the  negative  impact  of 
the  1985  farm  law  but  it  falls  to  ad- 
dress the  fundamental  problem  of  low 
farm  income.  I  support  the  measure, 
but  frankly  it  is  still  not  enough. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunderson]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Members.  I  rise  In  strong  opposition  to 
the  motion  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank],  I  would 
like  to  make  three  quick  points  that  I 
think  are  very  important. 

First  and  foremost  let  us  understand 
that  we  are  talking  about  a  technical 
change  to  Gramm-Rudman.  Again.  I 
apologize  to  my  colleague  from  Virgin- 
ia, but  we  debated  the  farm  bill  In  De- 
cember and  we  resolved  that  Issue. 
Today  we  are  talking  about  a  technical 
change  to  Gramm-Rudman. 

The  reason  we  are  here  Is  because 
the  way  the  conference  report  on 
Oramm-Rudman  came  out.  at  the 
same  time  we  were  drafting  the  farm 
bill  so  we  did  not  know  about  It.  but  It 
came  out  defining  milk  or  dairy  as  a 
crop.  Now.  there  Is  no  one  in  this  Con- 
gress, no  one  In  the  country  that 
would  suggest  that  dairy  Is  a  crop; 
that  Is  why  we  have  to  have  this  legis- 
lation in  front  of  us. 

The  second  thing  is,  we  are  not 
trying  to  escape  from  dairy's  obliga- 
tion to  save  money  like  every  other 
element  of  the  Federal  Government; 
the  dairy  program  is  supposed  to  save 
$80  million,  and  I  would  suggest  to  you 
we  are  going  to  save  at  least  that.  If 
not  more.  If  you  agree  with  the  par- 
ticular legislation  In  front  of  us. 

The  fact  Is.  that  If  you  have  a  55- 
cent  price  cut  or  you  have  a  10-cent  as- 
sessment, you  are  going  to  come  up 
with  $80  million.  That  Is  all  equal.  The 
problem  Is.  every  dairy  economist  In 
the  coiuitry  will  tell  you  a  50-cent 
price  cut  leads  to  a  half  percent  In- 
crease nationally  In  the  production  of 
milk,  which  would  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  an  additional  billion 
pounds,  costing  $160  million. 
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Therefore,  instead  of  saving  money 
under  a  price  cut,  you  actually  cost 
the  Government  money. 

The  third  thing  that  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss is  to  all  of  my  rural  colleagues 
who  received  earlier  today  in  the  mail 
a  telegram  from  the  National  Farm 
Bureau  saying  that  they  oppose  in- 
creases in  dairy  assessment.  I  dont 
know  what  the  National  Farm  Bureau 
office  Is  doing,  and  I  cannot  speak  for 
their  new  leadership,  but  I  must  t«ll 
you  that  this  Farm  Bureau  telegram  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  National  Farm  Bureau 
convention  in  Janaury. 

The  proposed  platform  presented  to 
the  Farm  Bureau's  national  conven- 
tion In  January  called  for  opposition 
to  amendments.  The  Wisconsin  Farm 
Bureau  president  made  a  motion  at 
that  convention  to  delete  opposition  to 
assessment,  and  the  reason  he  did,  in 
his  argximents  which  they  have  in 
their  record  if  they  will  look  at  it.  is  so 
that  if  Gramm-Rudman  came  along, 
they  could  meet  dairy's  obligation 
through  assessments.  That  motion  to 
delete  opposition  to  assessments  at  the 
Farm  Bureau  convention  was  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  by  the  Nation- 
al Farm  Bureau  convention  in  Janu- 
ary. 

So,  I  apologize  to  the  National  Farm 
Bureau  administrative  office  that  has 
sent  out  this  telegram;  but  you  are  not 
representing  the  wishes  of  the  Nation- 
al Farm  Bureau  convention  in  the  del- 
egates assembled  in  January. 

Therefore,  I  call  upon  all  my  col- 
leagues, let  us  resolve  this  issue  and 
get  on  which  implementing  the  farm 

bill. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunderson]  for 
underlining  the  position  of  the  Nation- 
al Farm  Bureau  in  support  of  my 
amendment.  He  says  it  is  only  a  tech- 
nical change.  The  technical  change 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  central  prin- 
ciples that  the  President  has  talked 
about. 

Instead  of  meeting  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target  by  cutting  expendi- 
tures, the  proponents  of  the  position 
that  is  in  the  bill  would  meet  that  by 
raising  revenues.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  pointed  out.  and  I  think 
he  is  absolutely  right,  we  are  talking 
about  an  excise  tax  on  dairy  farmers, 
because  every  dairy  farmer  in  America 
has  to  pay  this  excise  whether  or  not 
he  or  she  benefits  from  the  program. 

I  want  to  note  again  the  irony  to  me 
of  some  of  the  usual  defenders  of  the 
free  enterprise  principle  who  have 
somehow  lost  sight  of  what  it  means 
in  this  case.  I  am  sorry  our  good  friend 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  is  not 
here;  he  said  this  is  a  proconsumer  bill 
because  the  reason  we  spend  billions 
of  dollars  subsidizing  dairy  farmers  is 
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to  protect  the  small  farmer  against 
the  big  ones. 

Unfortunately  for  his  argument,  big 
dairy  farmers  get  a  lot  of  subsidy,  too. 
There  is  not  anything  in  the  dairy  pro- 
gram that  limits  the  subsidy;  it  is  one 
of  those  antimeans  tested  entitlements 
where  the  bigB^r  you  are  the  most  you 
get. 

Let  us  focus  on  what  this  bill  does. 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  this 
issue  from  me  have  admitted  that  cut- 
ting the  subsidy  tends  to  reduce  the 
price  paid  for  milk.  They  argue  that 
the  middle  man  will  eat  it  up. 

Well,  anytime  we  deal  in  this  House 
with  legislation  that  has  an  impact  on 
price,  we  are  always  told  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  particular  producer 
group  that  the  consiuner  will  never  see 
it.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  these  inge- 
nious charts  that  said  when  the  sup- 
port price  was  $13.  milk  prices  were 
such-and-such;  and  as  the  support 
price  dropped,  milk  prices  went  up. 

Well,  by  that  logic,  I  suppose  we 
should  have  doubled  the  support  price, 
so  we  would  have  cut  the  milk  price 
almost  to  zero. 

There  are  not  single  factors  that  ac- 
count for  prices.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  happen,  because  milk  has 
to  t>e  driven  and  processed,  and  adver- 
tised, and  people  pay  taxes  and  people 
have  wages  to  pay;  but  it  is  undeni- 
able, and  in  every  other  context  but 
this,  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
this  issue  agree  to  it:  When  you  reduce 
the  price  that  a  major  purchaser  pays 
for  a  product,  it  puts  downward  pres- 
sure on  the  price. 

Again,  I  quote  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jettords]  who  say,  that 
when  the  Government  pays  less,  other 
people  tend  to  pay  less,  too. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Just  so  that  we 
clear  that  up,  I  brought  the  charts  out 
and  I  showed  everyone  that  that  has 
never  happened.  You  said  "tend  to  put 
it  down."  and  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  sense  that  it  might  tend  to 
do  that,  but  then  I  was  cut  off  by.  I 
think,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
not  the  one  that  has  been  participat- 
ing here,  but  Mr.  Walker,  and  I  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  finish.  I  finished 
today  with  the  charts. 

The  charts  show  that  even  the  price 
to  farmers  has  gone  down  12  percent 
and  everything  else  has  gone  up. 


D  1525 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

With  all  respect  to  my  dear  and  es- 
teemed friend,  that  is  not  true. 

In  the  first  place  the  gentleman  was 
not  cut  off.  I  urge  people  to  read  the 
Record.  He  was  having  a  nice  colloquy 
with  his  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  most 
amiably;  after  he  concluded  the  gen- 


tleman from  Pennsylvania  took  back 
his  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont  said, 
because  maybe  he  did  not  know  that 
we  were  listening  and  maybe  he  did 
not  think  through  the  implications  of 
it  when  you  cut  the  support  price,  that 
makes  other  people  pay  less. 

Now  what  he  showed  with  his  charts 
was  that  the  ultimate  price  to  the  con- 
sumer does  not  track  on  a  one-to-one 
basis  the  support  price.  Of  course  not. 
The  level  of  inflation  in  the  econo- 
my is  a  factor,  wages  are  a  factor,  fuel 
prices,  of  course  they  are;  but  every- 
one understands  that  one  factor  tends 
to  push  prices  downward  would  t)e  a 
cut  In  the  support  price  and  one  push- 
ing them  upward  would  be  an  Increase 
in  the  taxes.  There  simply  is  not  any 
debate  about  this.  What  the  gentle- 
men want  to  do,  who  are  for  the  bill  as 
written,  is  to  say,  "No.  we  will  not  save 
this   money    by    paying   less."    They 
make    their    own    argument    because 
they    say    that    if    we    do    Gramm- 
Rudman  the  way  it  is  written.  It  will 
cost  the  dairy  farmers  $350  million. 
That   could   have   only   happened   if 
they  agreed  that  the  price  would  drop 
because  in  and  of  itself  a  4.3-percent 
drop  in  the  support  price  costs  the 
dairy  fanners  about  $80  million.  How 
did  you  get  the  other  $270  million? 
You  are  admitting  when  you  conjure 
up  that  figure  that  the  price  paid  to 
the  dairy  farmers  will  drop.  I  am  not 
here    saying    people's    market    price 
ought  to  be  driven  down  artificially. 
We  have  a  very  artificial  scheme  that 
grossly    overpays    what    the    market 
would  pay  for  this  product.  Gramm- 
Rudman  says  reduce  that  by  4.3  per- 
cent as  you   have   reduced  so  many 
other  things.  The  proponents  of  the 
dairy  farmers  are  saying.  "No,  don't  do 
that,    don't   give   the   consumer   any 
downward  pressure.  Instead  raise  the 
tax  that  every  dairy  farmer  pays  and 
give  us  this  exception  from  Gramm- 
Rudman,"  and  I  think  It  Is  bad  public 
policy. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Coelho]. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illionois. 

First  off  I  would  like  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  I  do  not  have  any  charts. 
Second,  that  I  think  the  whole  impor- 
tant thing  to  remember  here  is  that 
we  are  trying  to  continue  the  program 
that  was  implemented  in  the  farm  bill. 
The  decision  that  was  made  then  was 
a  philosophical  decision:  Do  we  either 
get  the  Dairy  Program  under  control 
by  reducing  price  supports  or  do  we  do 
it  through  an  assessment  program? 
That  was  debated,  fought  out  here  on 
the  floor.  We  agreed  that  for  the  next 
18  months  that  we  would  have  an  as- 
sessment program,  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  In  regard  to  a  dairy  pro- 
gram. We  are  reducing  the  cost  by  $3.5 


billion.  The  dairy  farmers  are  paying 
for  that  themselves.  And  that  we 
would  not  go  through  a  price-support 
cut  that  would  in  effect  guiutmtee 
that  we  would  bankrupt  many  small 
dairy  farmers  throughout  this  coun- 
try; that  the  burden  of  the  surplus  in 
the  Dairy  Program  Is  something  that 
has  been  contributed  to  by  large  and 
small  farmers  all  across  this  country 
and  for  people  to  say  that  some  dairy 
farmers  are  not  part  of  the  problem 
means  that  they  do  not  understand 
the  program. 

Every  farmer  who  produces  milk  is 
part  of  the  program.  We  do  have  a  sur- 
plus. It  is  adamantly  necessary  that  we 
reduce  those  surpluses  and  we  are  re- 
ducing those  surpluses  through  a  gen- 
eral assessment  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  we  will  bring  down  those  sur- 
pluses and  we  will  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer.  We  are  down  now  to  $1.5 
billion.  We  want  to  bring  it  down  to 
$1.2. 

That  is  what  we  should  be  headed 
toward.  That  is  what  everybody  in 
here,  when  you  talk  about  it.  that  is 
where  we  are  ending  up  with  the 
bottom  line. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
permit  the  program  which  we  agreed 
to  in  December,  that  we  permit  it  to 
continue  to  work;  that  it  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  have  an  assessment 
program  and  then  to  turn  right 
around  and  have  a  price-support  cut. 
You  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
program  that  we  adopted  in  Decem- 
ber. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
this  amendment.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
purpose  of  the  program  that  was 
adopted  in  December.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  argued  strongly 
at  that  time  and  he  lost.  I  submit  this 
is  a  continuation  of  that  debate  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
yields  back  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
helped  make  the  point.  What  he  said 
was,  "Go  on  as  if  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. We  passed  an  agriculture  bill 
and  let  us  just  let  it  happen."  He 
forgot  two  words  or  maybe  three: 
Gramm,  Rudman,  and  you  can  make 
the  third  one  whichever  one  you  want, 
some  want  it  to  be  Holllngs,  some  want 
it  to  be  something  in  the  middle.  The 
point  is  that  Gramm-Rudman  inter- 
vened. Now  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia voted  against  Gramm-Rudman. 
I  understand  that.  Let  us  be  clear 
where  some  of  the  drive  here  comes 
from.  We  have  people  who  represent 
dairy  areas  who  voted  for  Gramm- 
Rudman.  The  dairy  fanners  said,  "Ho. 
wait  a  minute,  we  don't  like  this." 
They    said.     'Not    you,    we    meant 


Gramm-Rudman  for  everybody  else. 
We  meant  we  would  cut  here  in  Medi- 
care, we  would  cut  public  transporta- 
tion, have  a  little  less  housing,  not  so 
much  research  into  cancer,  but  you, 
oh.  we  did  not  mean  to  cut  you.  In- 
stead we  will  raise  the  tax  that  you 
won't  pay  but  we  will  do  this  in  a  way 
that  will  mean  less  pressure  on  the 
price  in  a  downward  direction,  more 
pressure  on  the  price  in  the  upward  di- 
rection." And  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  correct;  had  Gramm- 
Rudman  not  Intervened,  we  would  not 
be  here  today.  This  is  not  an  effort  by 
those  of  us  on  the  side  of  my  amend- 
ment to  deal  solely  with  the  question 
that  we  dealt  with  last  year.  The  ques- 
tion is  should  there  be  an  exemption 
for  Gramm-Rudman?  This  is  not  a  bill 
that  we  brought  in.  This  is  a  bill 
brought  in  by  the  people  who  voted 
for  Gramm-Rudman  and  did  not  like  it 
because  it  affected  some  of  their  own 
people,  not  to  mention  the  section 
which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
talked  about,  which  was  not  Gramm- 
Rudman  at  all.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  said  this  bill  is  just  techni- 
cal amendments  to  Gramm-Rudman, 
including  a  subject  that  Gramm- 
Rudman  never  touched.  Bui,  that  is 
where  we  are  and  that  is  the  question: 
Should  you  say  that  everybody  else  in 
the  Federal  Government  gets  dealt 
with  that  way  but  dairy  farmers  will 
be  given  this  exemption  from  Gramm- 
Rudman  which  substitutes  a  reduction 
in  the  subsidy  that  they  are  paid  and 
instead  increases  the  tax  that  every 
dairy  farmer  has  to  pay?  You  ask 
yourselves,  economically  which  would 
have  what  impact  on  the  consumer; 
are  you  better  off  as  a  consumer  in  the 
economy  if  there  is  a  downward  pres- 
sure to  the  subsidy  price  being  paid  for 
a  commodity  being  reduced,  or  are  you 
better  off  to  tax  that  something  and 
increase  what  you  are  paying. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey], 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  is  abso- 
lutely correct  about  the  reason  we  are 
here  today.  It  is  correct  that  the 
people  who  voted  for  Gramm-Rudman 
and  the  people  who  brought  us 
Gramm-Rudman  are  now  recognizing 
that  it  caused  some  problems  that  It 
should  not  have  caused.  I  agree  with 
that.  I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  on 
his  conclusion  about  what  we  ought  to 
do  about  it.  This  is  a  lousy  bill.  It 
should  not  be  here. 

The  farmers  should  not  have  to  take 
either  an  increase  in  the  assessment  or 
an  additional  reduction  in  the  price 
support  in  order  to  comply  with 
Oramm-Rudmjui  because  under  the 
basic  farm  bill  they  already  took  their 
cuts.  They  should  not  get  a  double 
whack. 

That  is  what  this  bill  Is  about  today, 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  recognize.  I 


simply  want  to  say  one  thing:  I  recog- 
nize the  concern  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  about  con- 
sumers and  I  share  it.  But  the  problem 
is  that  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
dairy  farmers  is  not  going  to  be  just  a 
minor  inconvenience,  it  is  going  to 
affect  their  lives,  it  is  going  to  destroy 
them  and  this  bill  is  not  going  to  help 
that  much  but  It  will  help  a  little,  and 
I  hope  it  will  pass  without  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Olickuan'i. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  not  going  to  discuss  the  dairy  pro- 
vision because  I  support  the  commit- 
tee bill.  I  did  want  to  say,  however, 
that  I  want  to  let  grain  farmers  know 
that  this  bill  does  provide  them  some 
protection  against  reduced  farm 
income  but  clearly  not  what  farmers 
had  thought  was  going  to  be  when  we 
passed  the  1985  farm  bill.  Grain  farm- 
ers thought  there  was  going  to  be  a 
freeze  in  their  payment  so  they  would 
not  suffer  reduction  In  farm  Income. 
This  Agriculture  Committee  passed  a 
bill  that  would  in  fact  protect  the 
yields  of  farmers  so  there  would  in 
fact  be  a  freeze  but  because  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  other  body  and  the  admin- 
istration, farmers  are  going  to  have  to 
see  an  additional  reduction  in  their 
farm  income  that  they  did  not  antici- 
pate. I  think  this  committee  chairman. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Mad- 
iCAN.  and  others  did  their  best  to  pro- 
tect those  yield  provisions  but  farmers 
should  realize  that  they  will  suffer 
some  additional  reduction  in  their 
farm  Income  through  a  reduction  of 
yields  largely  caused  by  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  bill  by  tlie  administra- 
tion. It  Is  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  de 
la  Garza.  Mr.  Foley,  and  others  that 
we  have  been  able  to  protect  them  as 
best  that  we  could. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  this  only  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on  the  Frank 
amendment  and  support  the  commit- 
tee. We  have  done  the  best  we  could. 
Legislation  is  the  art  of  the  possible. 
That  is  where  we  are  now.  We  think 
we  can  help  all  of  rural  America  and 
the  producers  who  give  us  this  bounty 
in  this  great  country  of  ours  in  this 
very  critical  moment.  The  legislation 
is  a  very  small  step  in  that  direction, 
but  nonetheless  a  step  to  try  and  assist 
them. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  "no"  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Pramk). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  eleetronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  120,  noes 
267.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
46,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  43] 
AYES- 120 
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Coyne 

Crane 

Oannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DioGuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Dreier 

D»-yer 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

Pascell 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

BiasKi 

Bilirakis 

Boehlert 

Bogcs 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Honker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breauz 


Pawell 

Fields 

PUppo 

Prank 

Garcia 

Gibbons 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Hall  <  OH  > 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Howard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Kennelly 

Kolbe 

KoBtmayer 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

liehman  (FL) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Upinski 

Lloyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Markey 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCollum 

McGrath 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Miller  (CA) 

Moorhead 

NOES-267 

Bnwks 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (IN) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappie 
Clay 
Coelho 
Combest 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Craig 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Daschle 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
DinceU 


Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Olin 

Owens 

Packard 

Parris 

Pepper 

Rangel 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roeroer 

Rowland  (GA) 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stark 
Studds 
Swindall 
Thomas  (CA) 
Walgren 
Walker 
Wax  man 
Weiss 
Wolf 
Yates 
Young (FL) 


Oallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

OrayOL) 

Gray  CPA> 

CundcrBon 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hamilttm 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Henry 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Li%ingston 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Luken 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Manton 


Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert(NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

PrOBt 

Fuqua 


Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

MIkuUki 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mitchell 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxiey 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 


Shelby 

Slkorskl 

Siljander 

Slslaky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
TorricelU 
Towns 
Traf  leant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WilUams 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Goodllng 


NOT  VOTING— 46 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Barnard 

Boland 

Campbell 

Chappell 

Cllnger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

DeWlne 

Edgar 

Foglietla 

Fowler 

Gephardt 

Orotberg 


Hartnett 

Hlllis 

Kolter 

Latu 

Levine  (CA) 

Lujan 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

Mlneta 

Moakley 

Monson 

NichoU 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Ortiz 

Porter 


Price 

Ray 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rudd 

Russo 

Schulze 

Slaughter 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Vander  Jagt 

Whitehurst 

Wright 

Zschau 


ERY  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Messrs.  MAVROULES,  HERTEL  of 
Michigan.  PARRIS,  HUTTO. 

LEHMAN       of      Plorlda.       PLIPPO, 
RITTER    and    PACKARD    changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  order 
of  the  House  of  today,  the  Committee 
ris6S 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Al- 
exander] having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MuRTHA,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Conmiittee.  having  had  imder  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1614)  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  referen- 
dum with  respect  to  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  wheat  for  the  market- 
ing year  beginning  June  1,  1986,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
today  reports  the  bill  with  Senate 
amendments  back  to  the  House. 

Under  the  order  of  the  House  of 
today,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House 
of  today,  the  question  is  on  the  motion 
to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
on  my  feet. 

The  gentleman  over  here  was  on  his 
feet. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Was 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
seeking  recognition? 

Without  objection,  the  proceedings 
will  be  vacated,  and  the  Chair  will 
again  put  the  question. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  283,  nays 
97,  not  voting  54.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  441 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boland  for.  with  Mr.  Ortiz  against. 

Mr.  Russo  for,  with  Mr.  O'Brien  against. 

Messrs.  STOKES.  RODINO, 

STUMP,   DANIEL  and   MONTGOM- 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Barton 

Bateman 

BedeU 

Betuiett 


YEAS— 283 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Biaggl 

BillraUs 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor(MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boulter 


Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carper 

Can- 


Chandler 
Chapman 
Clay 
CoaU 
Coelho 
Combest 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Craig 
Crockett 
DanMn 
Daschle 
Daub 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Eckart  (OH) 
Eckeri  (NY) 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Evans  (lA) 
Evans  (ID 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Pish 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gallo 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gordon 
'  Gradison 
Gray  (ID 
Gray  (PA) 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall  (OH) 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Henry 
Hiler 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 


Anderson 

Archer 

Armey 

Atkins 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bliley 

Bnxxnfield 


Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kaatenmeler 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Manton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Mariinez 

MaUui 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mitchell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

M<x>dy 

Moore 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

NAYS-97 

Brown  (CA) 

BroyhUl 

Carney 

Cheney 

Cobey 

Coble 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crane 


Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Savage 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Slkorskl 

Siljander 

Slsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Roberi 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzln 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traflcant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Watkins 
Weber 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whltten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wlrth 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Wylle 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (MO) 


Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dwyer 

Early 


Fascell 

Fawell 

Fields 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Green 

Gregg 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Holt 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Kennelly 

Kostmayer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

LIplnski 

Lloyd 


Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Markey 

Mavroules 

Maaoll 

McCollum 

McOrath 

McMillan 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrasek 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Olln 

Owens 

Packard 

Parris 


Ritter 

Roukema 

Babo 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Studds 
Swindall 
Vlsclosky 
Walgren 
Walker 
Waxman 
WelM 
Wolf 
Yates 
Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTINO-54 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Barnard 

Boland 

Bosco 

Campbell 

Chappell 

Chappie 

dinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

DeWine 

Dowdy 

E^gar 

Fiedler 

Foglletta 

Fowler 


Orotberg 

Hartnett 

HIllU 

Kolter 

Latu 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

McCandless 

>(cCurdy 

McE>wen 

MIneU 

Moakley 

Monson 

NichoU 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Ortic 

Porter 


Price 

Quillen 

Ray 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rudd 

Russo 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Slaughter 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Vander  Jagt 

Weaver 

Whltehurat 

Wright 

Zachau 


D  1615 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA  changed  her  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Senate  amendments  were 
concurred  In. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

OCNERALLBAVI 

Mr.  Di  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unamious  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  motion  just  agreed  to 
and  the  subject  matter  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE  TO  MAKE 
GRANTS  TO  ESTABLISH  INSTI- 
TUTES OP  RURAL  TECHNOLO- 
GY DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (H.R.  4331)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  msike  grants  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing institutes  of  rural  technolo- 
gy development,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 


Mr.  BEREUl'EK.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  in  order  that  the 
gentleman  may  explain  the  Intention 
of  his  motion. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Let  me  say  this  was  passed  in  the 
farm  bill,  but  it  was  in  one  of  the  sec- 
tions—and passed  also  in  the  Senate, 
but  In  a  different  section,  so  when  it 
went  to  conference  the  two  different 
groups  were  discussing  it  and  did  not 
realize  that  It  was  in  the  other  section. 
As  a  result,  it  was  dropped  out  and  was 
not  passed,  along  with  the  full  farm 
bill. 

I  talked  to  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
on  this.  He  had  no  objection  to  this. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Maoioan]  Is  now, 
but  I  discussed  It  with  the  gentleman 
and  also  discussed  it  with  the  chair- 
man and  also  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkir]  and 
others  on  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  It  is 
my  understanding,  this  gentleman  is 
here  for  another  reason,  and  I  am 
simply  taking  the  responsibility  that 
has  been  established  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  and  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it 
is  our  understanding  that  it  has  not 
been  cleared  with  the  leadership  In  ad- 
vance. 

I  would  defer  to  the  minority  whip 
and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  just  would  like  to  make  sure  that 
our  ranking  minority  member  is  on 
notice  and  has  been  involved  and  has 
no  objection  and  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  over  It. 

Has  that  been  done? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes;  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  did  talk  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Madigan],  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  earlier  in  the  discussion 
there:  also  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Gunderson]  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jir- 
roRDS],  I  talked  to  him. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Is  this  discretionary  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes;  it  is  discretion- 
ary. It  is  also  within  the  authorization 
of  present  law,  so  there  is  no  more 
money.  It  does  not  cost  any  additional 
money  at  all  and  it  has  been  passed,  I 
might  say.  three  times  by  this  body, 
390  to  3  votes,  and  another  time  398  to 
4,  because  of  a  vote  technicality,  so  it 
has  been  looked  at  several  times. 
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Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  for  one  ques- 
tion?   

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  it  is  discretionary 
with  regard  to  the  promulgation  of 
regulations? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ViscLosKY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  WatkinsI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 4331 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section.  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  -Rural  Industrial  Assistance  Act  of 
1986".  ^      _, 

Sec.  2.  Section  310B  of  the  Consohdated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1932)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the 
following:  "No  loan  may  be  made,  insured, 
or  guaranteed  under  this  subsection  that  ex- 
ceeds $25,000,000  in  principal  amount. ':  and 

(2)  effective  on  October.  1.  1986,  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■■(f)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
under  this  subsection  to  public  and  nonprof- 
it private  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling them  to  establish  and  operate  centers 
of  rural  technology  development  that  have, 
as  a  primary  objective,  the  Improvement  of 
the  economic  condition  of  rural  areas  by 
promoting  the  development  (through  tech- 
nological innovation  and  adaptation  of  ex- 
isting technology)  and  commercialization  of 
(A)  new  products  that  can  be  produced  in 
rural  areas,  and  (B)  new  processes  that  can 
be  used  in  such  production. 

••(2)  Grants  under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  on  a  competitive  basis.  In  making 
grants,  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference 
to  applicanu  that  will  establish  centers  for 
rural  technology  in  areas  that  have  (A)  few 
industries  and  agri-businesses,  (B)  high 
levels  of  unemployment,  (C)  high  rates  of 
out-migration  of  people,  business,  and  in- 
dustries, and  (D)  low  levels  of  per  capita 
income. 

■■(3)  If  grants  are  to  be  made  under  this 
subsection  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regula- 
tions implementing  this  subsection  that 
shall  include  provisions  for  ♦he  monitoring 
and  evaluation  of  the  rural  technology  de- 
velopment activities  carried  out  by  institu- 
tions that  receive  grants  under  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Washington,  DC, 

March  6.  1986. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Foley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  to 
sign  em  oiled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  until 
March  11. 1986. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neili.,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  designation  is 
agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  10.  1986 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  FROSTBAN  FIELD 
TEST 


JMI 


DESIGNATION  OF  HON.  THOMAS 
S.  FOLEY  TO  ACT  AS  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS UNTIL  MARCH  11. 
1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  events 
surrounding  the  proposed  "Frostban"  experi- 
ment on  a  stravrt)erry  field  in  my  congression- 
al district  have  generated  both  concern  about 
the  potential  hazards  of  such  experiments, 
and  frustration  at  the  confusing  regulatory 
structure  that  now  exists.  On  March  5,  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Committee's 
Sutxjommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight 
held  a  hearing  to  review  these  matters.  I 
would  like  to  share  my  testimony  that  I  gave 
before  the  subcommittee  with  my  colleagues. 
I  want  to  thank  the  sul>committee  for 
holding  this  hearing  and  providing  me  with 
an  opportunity  to  testify  on  this  critical 
subject.  I  also  appreciate  your  giving  the 
chairman  of  the  Monterey  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  Sam  Karas,  who  is  accompa- 
nied by  Walter  Wong,  the  County  Director 
of  Environmental  Health,  and  the  president 
of  a  Monterey  citizens  organization.  Glen 
Church,  an  opportunity  to  testify. 

The  issue  of  biotechnology  experimenta- 
tion was  brought  most  forcefully  to  my  at- 
tention a  few  weeks  ago,  when  Advanced 
Genetic  Sciences,  Inc.  [AGS]  was  given  a 
permit  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  an  experimental  use  of  •Frost- 
ban"  on  a  strawberry  field  In  Monterey 
County,  In  my  congressional  district.  The 
controversy  raised  by  the  events  surround- 
ing that  proposed  experiment  has  national 
implications  and  has  led  in  part  to  this 
hearing. 

The  rapid  developments  In  the  field  oi 
biotechnology  over  the  past  several  years 
have  raised  enormous  concerns  for  the 
public,  for  the  scientific  community,  and  for 
government  at  all  levels.  While  this  relative- 
ly new  technology  holds  great  potential  for 
Improving  the  quality  of  life  on  our  planet, 
it  also  presents  many  risks,  some  of  them 
potentially  enormous  and  without  prece- 
dent to  guide  us. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  short-  and  long- 
term  effects  of  this  kind  of  experimenUtion 
for  human,  animal,  and  plant  life  remains 


limited.  It  is  clear  that  the  careful  regula- 
tion of  these  activities  must  be  given  a  high 
priority  by  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govem- 
menU.  The  Federal  Government  is  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  this  national  issue, 
but  State  and  local  governments  have  a  key 
role  to  play  as  well.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agiency  has  a  clear  and  serious  re- 
sponsibility to  work  with  State  and  local 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  public,  to  provide  for 
safe  experimentation  that  is  as  risk-free  as 
possible. 

In  the  case  of  Frostban,  there  was  no 
formal  notification  to  the  public  or  to  local 
government  that  this  experiment  would 
take  place.  The  Monterey  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  was  not  briefed  by  the  EPA 
until  the  board  raised  strong  objections 
based  on  legitimate  concerns  raised  by  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  These  legitimate 
concerns  were  primarily  over  the  safety 
factor.  The  fact  is  that  EPA  had  approved  a 
permit  for  a  potentially  dangerous  experi- 
ment in  a  part  of  the  county  that  is  very 
close  to  a  populated  area.  Frankly,  EPA 
treated  this  new  substance  as  if  it  were  a 
routine  pesticide  when  it  was  clear  that  a 
higher  level  of  caution  was  called  for.  This, 
combined  with  the  lack  of  consultation, 
caused  a  public  reaction  which  eventually 
convinced  the  manufacturer  to  delay  the  ex- 
periment and  move  the  site  to  an  unpopu- 
lated area.  These  events  could  be  used  to 
write  a  primer  on  how  not  to  regulate  these 
experiments. 

When  all  of  the  evidence  is  considered, 
there  will  be  four  very  important  lessons 
from  the  experience  with  Frostban.  These 
are  lessons  that  we  seem  to  be  taught  over 
and  over  again  but  fail  to  learn. 

First,  a  fundamental  reason  for  our  Na- 
tion's, and  civilization's,  advance  has  been 
our  drive  to  discover  new  methods  of  im- 
proving the  conditions  under  which  we  live. 
One  of  the  most  important,  of  course,  is  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  we  eat.  De- 
spite the  problems  we  are  dicussing  today,  I 
hope— and  have  no  doubt-that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  encourage  research  into  safe  and  ef- 
fective ways  to  improve  agricultural  produc- 
tion, including  possible  methods  of  control- 
ling frost  damage.  Improi^ements  benefit 
both  consumers  and  agriculture.  The  lesson 
here  is  that  we  must  encourage  research 
and  development  and  provide  cooperation 
and  coordination  between  the  private  and 
public  sectors  to  ensure  safe  and  effective 
ways  to  achieve  that  goal. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  such  research 
must  be  conducted  under  conditions  that 
protect  the  public  safety  and  minimize 
health  risks.  Experiments  conducted  to  im- 
prove the  public's  health  and  welfare 
cannot  at  the  same  time  jeopardize  the  pub- 
lic's health  and  welfare. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Frostban  experi- 
ment. Despite  precautionary  conditions  that 
the  EPA  required  for  this  potentially  dan- 
gerous field  test,   the  EPA's  own  Hazard 
Evaluation  Division  concluded  that  the  new 
microbe  would  probably  escape  the  straw- 
berry experiment  and  could  survive  indefi- 
nitely on  plants  outside  the  experimental 
plot.  As  a  condition  for  issuing  the  experi- 
mental test  permit,  the  EPA  recommended 
that  the  area  be  isolated  from  a  populated 
area  In  order  to  protect  against  the  spread 
of  the  microbe,  as  well  as  a  requirement 
that  protective  gear  be  provided  to  the  Indi- 
viduals conducting  this  experiment.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  permit  was  granted  that 
the  EPA  actually  visited  the  site,  and  It  was 
only  then  that  the  Agency  learned  that  the 
experiment  would  In  fact  be  conducted  near 


a  residential  area  In  North  Monterey 
County.  There  are  areas  of  the  county  that 
are  more  Isolated  and  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  for  such  an  experiment.  This 
action  alone  ran  contrary  to  ideal  conditions 
recommended  for  the  experiment  by  the 
EPA.  I  recognize  that  the  EPA  issues  per- 
mits for  literally  thousands  of  pesticide  ex- 
periments and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
go  out  in  the  field  and  evaluate  each  and 
every  site.  However,  given  the  uncertainties 
involved  with  this  new  technology,  EPA 
should  proceed  with  even  greater  caution, 
and  site  evaluation  should  be  an  Integral 
part  of  the  process. 

EPA's  own  recommendation  stated  that 
such  field  tests  should  be  conducted  in 
remote  locations,  away  from  people  and 
crops.  The  EPA  even  required  that  protec- 
tive gear  be  provided  to  the  Individuals  con- 
ducting this  experiment.  Clearly,  the  neigh- 
boring landowners  should  have  been  afford- 
ed the  same  protection  by  restricting  the 
site  to  a  remote  area.  The  lesson  here  is 
that  conditions  Imposed  on  such  experimen- 
tation must  be  met  both  in  spirit  and  in  sub- 
stance. 

The  third  lesson  is  that  there  is  an  Imme- 
diate need  to  clarify  and  coordinate  the  Fed- 
eral structure  for  the  safe  regulation  of 
new,  emerging  biotechnologies.  We  must 
have  consistent  policies  among  the  numer- 
ous Federal  agencies  with  jurisdiction  over 
this  area  of  experimentation.  The  confusing 
maze  of  Federal  bureaucracy  that  now  gov- 
erns aspects  of  biotechnology  is  unnecessar- 
ily cumbersome.  Manufacturers  have  been 
frustrated  in  their  efforts  to  discover  the 
proper  regulatory  procedures  to  work 
through:  concerned  citizens  have  been  frus- 
trated in  their  efforts  to  obtain  Information 
on  the  hazards  of  such  experiments;  and  in 
response  to  these  concerns,  both  State  and 
local  governments  have  been  frustrated  in 
their  efforts  to  provide  guidance  on  this 
matter— due  to  lack  of  cohesive  Federal 
policy.  The  Federal  agencies  charged  with 
regulating  these  new  substances  must  devel- 
op safe  and  consistent  policies  that  will  pro- 
vide effective  guidance  to  those  individuals 
and  organizations  affected  by  this  technolo- 
gy. 

The  fourth  and  perhaps  most  Important 
lesson  is  that  in  such  experiments,  where  a 
new  substance  is  involved  and  where  It  is 
shown  that  there  Is  some  risk  to  the  public, 
the  public  should  be  fully  informed  of  the 
risks,  as  well  as  monitoring  steps  that  will 
be  taken  to  minimize  those  risks.  There  Is  a 
tendency  among  the  scientific  community, 
which  sometimes  afflicts  Government  as 
well,  that  they  know  best  and  that  the 
public  need  not  be  informed.  They  believe 
that  there  is  no  danger  involved  in  the  ex- 
periment, and  that  therefore,  there  is  noth- 
ing for  the  public  to  be  concerned  about. 
But  the  public  has  a  right  to  be  informed. 
Here,  there  was  a  failure  of  both  public  and 
private  agencies  to  fully  advise  local  offices 
and  the  conununlty  of  what  was  involved. 
Knowledge,  as  we  know,  is  the  best  cure  for 
fear— if  indeed,  this  knowledge  confirms 
that  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  This  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  case  here,  l>ecause 
there  simply  is  not  enough  Information 
available  to  make  that  determination. 

Regarding  Frostban,  it  is  possible  that  re- 
search can  proceed,  but  only  with  appropri- 
ate protections  for  public  health.  In  addi- 
tion, action  must  be  taken  to  fully  inform 
the  public  of  any  risks  Involved. 

More  broadly,  if  we  can  learn  the  lessons 
that  I  have  outlined  here,  then  we  can  bene- 
fit from  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made 


in  the  past.  We  must  do  the  following:  (1) 
There  must  be  a  coordinated  and  consistent 
policy  established  among  the  responsible 
Federal  agencies  to  provide  guidance  and  in- 
formation to  state  and  local  govemmenu 
and  the  private  sector.  (2)  EPA  guidelines 
for  experimentation  must  be  strictly  en- 
forced and  monitored,  and  adherence  to 
safety  regulations  in  both  spirit  and  sub- 
stance must  be  insisted  upon.  (3)  Notwith- 
standing the  need  for  confidentiality  of 
business  operations,  the  public's  right  to 
know  must  be  given  the  first  priority,  what- 
ever change  in  attitude  this  may  require  for 
both  government  and  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. These  should  be  the  guiding  principles 
for  any  new  policies  implemented  by  Con- 
gress or  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify. 


D  1630 

MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr,  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes, 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
once  again  because  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  very  ominous  development  in 
the  shape  and  form  of  President  Rea- 
gan's insistence  in  pursuing  an  inexo- 
rable and  unreversible  course  of  action 
with  respect  to  Central  America,  par- 
ticularly in  Nicaragua  which,  with  a 
great  deal  of  apprehension,  I  have  ex- 
pressed through  the  years  and  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  calamitous,  a  course  of 
action  that  inescapably  will  lead 
America  into  great  loss  of  blood  and 
treasure.  The  President,  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated before,  has  followed  a  dogmatic 
line  of  thinking  and  behavior  that  Is 
reminiscent  of  General  Custer  of  the 
last  century. 

The  historians  relate  how  General 
Custer,  who  was  in  many,  many  ways  a 
counterpart  of  our  President  today  as 
an  ideolog,  once  making  what  he 
called  a  Custer  decision  was  inflexible 
and  nothing  would  cause  him  to 
recant  or  change  that  decision.  I  think 
that  the  calamitous,  the  disastrous, 
the  sad,  the  tragic  loss  of  241  marines 
in  Beirut  is  mute  but  most  tragic  testi- 
monial to  the  President's  mindset  in 
which  and  during  which  for  a  course 
of  over  14  months  persistently  Insisted 
with  callous  indifference  to  set  aside 
the  unanimous  advice  of  the  chief 
military  expertise  that  our  country 
can  produce  in  the  persons  and  shape 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  No  one 
needs  to  remind  us  that  though  that 
event  has  been  lost  into  the  dust  of 
recent  history,  given  the  shape  of 
events  in  the  modem  day  world,  where 
the  events  of  just  a  few  months  ago 
have  been  telescoped  and  forgotten, 
but  I  think  that  those  relatives,  those 
surviving  relatives  of  the  dead  ma- 
rines, some  of  whom  have  been  in 
touch  with  me  through  the  years,  cer- 


tainly poignantly  accede  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  bitter,  that  what  they 
have  been  told,  for  Instance,  is  that 
their  sons  were  not  killed  In  action, 
were  not  killed  in  the  defense  of  the 
country,  they  were  defined  as  having 
been  killed  in  an  accident.  As  such, 
they  would  not  be  entitled  to  even  the 
minimal  benefits  that  we  would  pro- 
vide during  war  as  we  did  during 
World  War  II. 

As  I  have  futilely  tried  to  provide 
legislation  to  recognize  the  need  for  in 
this  day  and  time  an  era  of  Presiden- 
tial undeclared  wars  in  which  many 
Americans  have  been  asked  to  serve, 
and  who  have  done  so  loyally,  but  at 
the  loss  of  their  lives,  in  my  opinion, 
unnecessarily,  tragically,  and  ail  due 
to  the  stubborness  and  mule-headed- 
ness  and  the  inflexibility  of  a  mind  re- 
flected in  the  person  of  our  President. 

Now  I  have  had  mostly  these  have 
been  partisan  forces  who  resent  my  re- 
ferring to  the  President  in  these 
terms.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
I  have  tried  always  to  be  as  outspoken 
in  my  expressions  as  I  am  in  my  think- 
ing, and  that  I  speak  no  different  in 
this  forum  than  I  do  back  home  where 

1  pass  review  by  the  constituent'-  every 

2  years.  On  top  of  that,  my  words  have 
been  mild  by  comparison  with  what 
distinguished  men  of  the  cloth  or  men 
of  God,  as  I  call  them,  have  said  and 
have  uttered.  I  want  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  such  utter- 
ances that  took  place  just  2  days  ago, 
day  before  yesterday  here  in  Washing- 
ton where  a  numerous  congregation  of 
religious  people,  not  just  Catholic 
bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  but 
several  faiths,  including  the  Jewish 
faith  involved  in  appealing  to  the 
President.  I  am  going  to  read  from  the 
release  that  they  made  at  the  time 
and  which  was  read  at  the  gates  or 
near  the  gates  of  the  White  House: 

In  thi  Nami  or  God— Stop  the  Libs— Stop 

THE  KlIXINO 

A  scaffold  of  deception  is  being  cot«truct- 
ed  around  Nicaragua.  Exggeratlon,  misinfor- 
mation, and  outright  falsehood  form  the 
heart  of  the  Reagan  administration's  case 
against  Nicaragua.  The  purpose  of  the  gov- 
ernment's distortion  campaign  Is  to  prepare 
the  American  people  for  further  U.S.  mili- 
tary action  in  Nicaragua.  The  saying,  "In 
war.  truth  is  the  first  casualty, "  is  an  apt  de- 
scription of  current  events. 

The  official  deception  that  undergirded 
the  war  in  Vietnam  was  overwhemlng  in  its 
magnitude  and  devastating  in  its  conse- 
quences. That  American  tragedy,  built  upon 
a  foundation  of  falsehood.  Is  still  painfully 
with  us.  If  the  present  lying  continues  un- 
challenged and  has  its  Intended  effect,  it  is 
certain  that  yet  more  killing  will  result. 

We  in  the  religious  community  feel  com- 
pelled to  speak  out  now  about  Nicaragua 
before  many  more  lives  are  lost.  We  refuse 
to  allow  the  deception  to  go  unchallenged  or 
to  accept  the  senseless  violence  that  Is  de- 
ception's companion.  Together  we  say,  "In 
the  name  of  God,  stop  the  lies,  stop  the  kill- 
ing!" 
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The  administration  has  been  deceiving  the 
public  in  its  quest  for  military  and  so-called 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  contras.  Most  nota- 
bly, it  has  been  covering  up  credible  reports 
that  the  contras  are  systematically  commit- 
ting human  rights  atrocities  against  inno- 
cent civilians.  The  contras  are  not  freedom 
fighters. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  aid  to  the  contras 
in  any  form.  The  United  SUtes  should  not 
conduct  iu  foreign  policy  by  funding  para- 
military groups  to  subvert  sovereign  na- 
tions. The  notion  of  "humanitarian  aid"  to 
the  contras  is  a  dangerous  deception  being 
used  to  cover  up  the  truth. 

Nicaragua  has  offered  peace  initiatives 
that  are  worthy  of  more  energetic  explora- 
tion by  our  government,  which  seems  to 
prefer  the  financing  of  terrorism  to  the  pur- 
suit of  peace. 

We  call  upon  the  U.S.  government  to 
cease  its  promotion  of  fear  and  hatred  and 
to  cease  its  funding  of  the  contra  war 
against  Nicaragua. 

We  call  upon  the  media  to  critically  exam- 
ine the  unsubstantiated  assertions  made  by 
the  U.S.  government  regarding  Nicaragua. 

We  call  upon  U.S.  citizens  to  test  the 
statements  and  policies  of  our  goverrunent. 
to  listen  to  other  voices,  and  to  come  to 
their  own  conclusions  regarding  the  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua. 

We  call  upon  all  persons  of  faith  and  con- 
science in  the  United  States  to  look  at  the 
effects  of  current  U.S.  policy  in  Nicaragua 
and  all  of  Central  America,  and  to  join  with 
us  in  saying  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  "In  the  Name  of  God.  Stop 
the  Ues.  Stop  the  Killing." 

D  1640 


It  Is  signed  by:  "* 

Bishop  Thomas  Gumbleton,  Archdiocese 
of  Detroit;  Co-founder  of  Bread  for  the 
World;  Active  in  Pax  Christi. 

Paul  Moore,  Jr..  13th  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
New  York  (1972-present);  Bishop  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  (1964-1972);  Chair  of  Commit- 
tee of  100  of  National  Board  of  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  Fund. 

Marshall  Meyer.  Rabbi  of  Bnai  Jeshrun, 
New  York  City;  Founder  and  Senior  Rabbi 
of  Communidad.  Befl.  Buenos  Aires  (1963- 
1984);  Author  of  "Nunca  Mas"  (to  be  pub- 
lished in  English  this  Spring);  Served  on 
Presidential  Commission,  Argentine  Perma- 
nent Assembly  for  Human  Rights  (1977- 
1981).  Vice  President  of  University  of  Juda- 
ism, Los  Angeles  ( 1984-1985). 

Jim  Wallis,  Editor  of  Sojourners"; 
Founder  of  Sojourners  Community;  Evan- 
gelical Pastor  Author  "Revive  Us  Again" 
(Abblngton  Press).  "Call  to  Conversion" 
(Harper  &,  Row),  "Agenda  for  Biblical 
People"  (Harper  Jt  Row). 

Maurine  Fiedler,  Catholic  Sister  of  Lor- 
etto;  Co-Director  of  the  Quixote  Center, 
which  is  raising  $27  million  in  humanitarian 
aid  for  Nicaragua. 

William  Sloane  Coffin,  Senior  Minister  at 
Riverside  Church.  New  York  City  (1977- 
present);  First  Director  of  Peace  Corps  Field 
Training  Site  In  Puerto  Rico;  Chaplain  of 
Yale  University  (1958-1976);  Infantry  Offi- 
cer of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe  (1942-1947); 
served  with  the  CIA  in  Germany  (1950- 
1953);  Pounder  of  Clergy  St  Laity  Concerned 
About  Viet  Nam. 

Norman  Bent.  Nicaraguan  Pastor  of  the 
Moravian  Church  in  Managua;  Native  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  Nicaragua;  very  involved 
In  ministry  to  the  Mlskito  Indians  through- 
out the  country;  works  with  the  Nobel  Prize 


winning   international   agency   Service   for 
Peace  and  Justice  (SERPAJ). 

Phylls  Taylor.  Member  of  WFP  Steering 
Committee;  led  a  WFP  Jewish  delegation  to 
Nicaragua,  December  1984;  Executive  Com- 
mittee Member  of  the  Jewish  Peace  Fellow- 
ship. ,  .      . 

Charles  Utkey.  U.S.  Army  Chaplain  in 
Viet  Nam  (1966-1969):  Recipient  of  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  for  courageous  serv- 
ice in  Viet  Nam;  Veterans  Administration. 
San  Francisco.  CA.  (1970-1984). 

Gilberto  Aguirre,  Nicaraguan  lay  leader  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Managua;  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Protestant  Committee 
for  Aid  to  Development  (CEPAD),  an  orga- 
nization made  up  of  64  Protestant  denomi- 
nations which  has  started  development  and 
emergency  relief  projects  in  some  400  com- 
munities throughout  Nicaragua;  lay  leader 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Managua. 

There  is  an  appendix  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  for  the 
record  at  this  point,  which  is  entitled, 
"Appendix  to  the  statement:  'In  the 
Name  of  God— Stop  the  Lies— Stop  the 
Killing."' 

We  have  this  appendix  signed  by 
over  100  U.S.  religious  leaders,  March 
4.  1986,  prepared  by  the  Washington 
office  of  Witness  for  Peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  appendix  follows: 
Appendix:  To  the  Statement  "In  the  Nabje 
OF  GoD— Stop  the  Lies— Stop  the  Killing!" 
(Signed  by  over  100  U.S.  Religious  Leaders. 
March  4.  1986.  Prepared  by  the  Washing- 
ton Office  of  Witness  for  Peace) 


A  SAMPLING  OF  THE  DECEPTION  AND  LIES  OF  THE 
REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  CONIHASTED  WITH 
DOCUMENTED  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  NICARAGUAN 
REAUTY 


I.  The  Nature  and  Activity  of  the  U.S. 
Backed  ■Contras"': 

Myth  «1,  Freedom  Fighters:  "They  [con- 
tras! are  our  brothers,  these  freedom  fight- 
ers ..  .  They  are  the  moral  equivalent  of 
the  Pounding  Fathers  and  the  brave  men 
and  women  of  the  French  Resistance " 
(President  Reagan.  Washington  Post  3/2/ 
85).  "It's  not  hard  to  tell  as  we  look  around 
the  world,  who  are  the  terrorists  and  who 
are  the  freedom  fighters  .  .  .  The  contras  in 
Nicaragua  do  not  blow  up  school  buses  or 
hold  mass  executions  of  civilians "  'George 
Schultz,  6/24/83.  entered  in  Congressional 
Record  10/3/84).  "The  Nicaragua  armed  op- 
position has  attacked  very  few  economic  tar- 
gete  and  has  sought  to  avoid  civilian  casual- 
ties" (SUte  Department  Resource  Paper. 
"Groups  of  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Re- 
sUtance;  Who  Are  They?"  4/85). 

Reality  #1:  "They  [the  contras]  have  at- 
tacked civilians  indiscriminately:  they  have 
tortured  and  mutilated  prisoners;  they  have 
murdered  those  placed  hors  de  combat  by 
their  wounds;  and  they  have  committed  out- 
rages against  personal  dignity"  (An  Ameri- 
cas Watch  Report,  "Violations  .  .  .,"  3/85). 
•Those  incidente  that  have  been  investigat- 
ed reveal  a  distinct  pattern,  indicating  that 
contra  activities  often  include:  attacks  on 
purel/  civilian  targets  resulting  in  the  kill- 
ing of  unarmed  men,  women,  children  and 
the  elderly;  premeditated  acts  of  brutality 


including  rape,  beatings,  mutilation  and  tor- 
ture; individual  and  mass  kidnapping  of  ci- 
vilians .  .  .  assaults  on  economic  and  social 
targeU  such  as  farms,  cooperatives,  food 
storage  facilities  and  health  centers  .  .  .  kid- 
napping, intimidation,  and  even  murder  of 
religious  leaders  who  support  the  govern- 
ment, including  priests  and  clergy-trained 
lay  pastors'  (Contra  Terror  In  Nicaragua  by 
Reed  Brody,  1985).  "I  love  killing;  I  have 
been  killing  for  the  past  seven  years. 
Theres  nothing  I  like  better.  If  I  could.  Id 
kill  several  people  a  day."  (Chief  of  Misuras 
Military  Operations,  quoted  in  Jack  Ander- 
son column.  9/30/84).  "Many  civilians  were 
killed  in  cold  blood.  Many  others  were  tor- 
tured, mutilated,  raped,  robbed  or  otherwise 
abused  .  .  .  The  atrocities  I  had  heard  about 
were  not  isolated  incidents,  but  reflected  a 
consistent  pattern  of  behavior  of  our 
troops"  (Affidavit  of  Edgar  Chomorro 
[former  contra  leader  and  member  of  F.D.N, 
directorate],  before  International  Court  of 
Justice.  9/5/85). 

Myth  No.  2.  Popular  Uprising:  "The  free- 
dom fighters  are  peasanU.  farmers,  shop- 
keepers, and  vendors.  Their  leaders  are 
without  exception  men  who  opposed 
Somoza"  (Langhorne  Motley,  before  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Sut)committee.  1/29/ 
85).  "Contrary  to  propaganda,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Sandinistas  are  not  die-hard 
supporters  of  the  previous  Somoza  regime " 
(President  Reagan.  Address  to  Joint  Session 
of  Congress.  4/27/83). 

Reality  No.  2:   ".  .  .  46  of  the  48  positions 
in  the  FDN  military  leadership  are  held  by 
ex-National  Guardsmen.  These  include  the 
Strategic  Commander,  the  Regional  Com- 
mand Coordinator,  all  five  members  of  the 
General  Staff,  four  out  of  five  Central  Com- 
manders, five  out  of  six  regional  command- 
ers,   and   all   30   task    force   commanders" 
(Who  Are  the  Contras?  Research  Report  for 
the  bipartisan  Arms  Control  and  Foreign 
Policy  Caucus,  4/18/85).  "Former  National 
Guardsmen  who  had  sought  exile  in  El  Sal- 
vador,  Guatemala  and  the  United  States 
after  the  fall  of  the  Somoza  Government 
were  recruited  to  enlarge  the  military  com- 
ponent of  the  organization.  They  were  of- 
fered regular  salaries,  the  funds  for  which 
were  supplied  by  the  C.I.A.  .  .  .  Arms,  am- 
munition,  equipment  and   food  were  sup- 
plied by  the  C.I.A.  .  .  .  After  the  Initial  re- 
cruitment of  ex-Guardsmen  from  through- 
out the  region  (to  serve  as  officers  or  com- 
manders  of   military    units),   efforts   were 
made  to  recruit  "foot  soldiers"  for  the  force 
from  inside  Nicaragua.  Some  Nicaraguans 
joined     the     force     voluntarily.  .  .  .  Many 
other  members  of  the  force  were  recruited 
forcibly.  F.D.N,  units  would  arrive  at  an  un- 
defended village,  assemble  all  the  residents 
In  the  town  square  and  then  proceed  to 
kill— in  full  view  of  the  others— all  persons 
suspected  of  working  for  the  Nicaraguan 
Government    or     the    F.S.L.N..     including 
police,  local  militia  members,  party  mem- 
ijers,  health  workers,  teachers,  and  farmers 
from  government-sponsored  cooperatives.  In 
this  atmosphere,  it  was  not  difficult  to  per- 
suade those  able-bodied  men  left  alive  to 
return  with  the  F.D.N,  units  to  their  base 
camps  In  Honduras  and  enlist  in  the  force. 
This  was.  unfortunately,  a  widespread  prac- 
tice that  accounted  for  many  recruiU"  (Affi- 
davit   of    Edgar    Chamorro.    International 
Court  of  Justice.  9/5/1985). 

II.  Intent  and  Activities  of  Reagan  Admin- 
istration Toward  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua: 

Myth  *3.  No  Overthrow:  "But  let  us  be 
clear  as  to  the  American  attitude  toward  the 


Government  of  Nicaragua.  We  do  not  seek 
lU  overthrow"  (President  Reagan  before 
Joint  Session  of  Congress.  4/27/83).  "We 
are  not  seeking  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandi- 
nista  government"  (Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  8/4/83).  "When 
Reagain  was  then  asked  whether  he  was  ad- 
vocating the  overthrow  of  the  government, 
he  said,  not  if  the  present  government 
would  turn  around  and  say,  all  right,  if 
theyd  say  uncle"  ( WPost,  2/22/85). 

Reality  «3:  "This  manual  IPsvchological 
Operations  In  Guerrilla  War/are,  Pall  1983] 
was  written  and  printed  up  in  several  edi- 
tions by  the  CIA.  The  manual  talks  of  over- 
throwing the  Sandinistas  ...  A  majority  of 
the  Committee  concludes  that  the  manual 
represents  a  violation  of  the  Boland  Amend- 
ment '"  (House  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. Press  Release,  12/5/84).  "When 
asked  if  the  United  States  was  out  to  over- 
throw the  Sandinista  regime.  Mr,  Speakes 
said:  Yes,  to  be  absolutely  frank"'  (WTimea, 
2/19/86). 

Myth  s4,  U.S.  Did  Not  Mine  Harbor: 
"...  the  United  States  is  not  mining  the 
harbors  of  Nicaragua"'  (Caspar  Weinberger, 
speaking  on  ABC  News  program  "This 
Week, "  4/8/84).  "I  intend  to  comply  fully 
with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Oversight  Act.  I  intend  to  provide  this 
committee  with  the  information  it  believes 
it  needs  for  oversight  purposes"  (William 
Casey.  Director  of  the  CIA,  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  1/ 
13/81).  "And  we  are  not  engaging  in  acts  of 
war  against  anybody"  (Jeane  Kirkpatrick. 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  3/ 
1/82). 

Reality  »4:  ".  .  .  The  Senate  Committee 
was  not  properly  briefed  on  the  mining  of 
Nicaraguan  harbors  with  American  mines 
from  an  American  ship  under  American 
command  ...  In  no  event  was  the  briefing 
full'  current'  or  prior"  as  required  by  the 
Intelligence  Oversight  Act  of  1980  .  .  ." 
(Senator  Moynihan.  in  resignation  as  Vice 
Chair  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  4/15/84).  ■".  .  .  an  inter-agency 
committee  representing  State.  Defense  and 
the  CIA  by  the  end  of  1983  agreed  on  a 
package  of  measures  including  mining.  The 
President  approved  the  package  ..."  (News- 
week. 4/23/84).  "It  [the  mining  of  Nicara- 
guan harbors]  is  an  act  of  vi&t.  For  the  life 
of  me  I  don't  see  how  we  are  going  to  ex- 
plain it'  (Letter  from  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  to  William  Casey,  Director  CIA,  4/9/ 
84). 

Myth  »5,  Embargo  Was  Necessary:  "I, 
Ronald  Reagan.  President  of  the  United 
States,  find  that  the  policies  and  actions  of 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  constitute  an 
unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  hereby  declare  a  national 
emergency  to  deal  with  that  threat "  (Execu- 
tive Order.  5/1/85). 

Reality  »S:  ".  .  .  the  embargo  means  the 
death  of  thousands  of  children  for  lack  of 
medicines  .  .  .  great  suffering  and  hunger 
for  all  Nicaraguans  .  .  .  We.  from  our  Chris- 
tian faith  based  on  Scripture,  denounce  and 
condemn  the  embargo  carried  out  by  the 
United  States  Government,  considering  it 
anti-Christian.  anti-Biblical,  inhumane, 
unjust,  illegal  and  arbitrary.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive that  the  same  President  who  was 
sworn  In  with  his  hand  on  the  Bible  would 
emit  a  decree  that  goes  totally  against  the 
Bible  and  is  aimed  at  annihilating  an  entire 
people"  (Pastoral  Letter  from  the  Baptist 


Convention  of  Nicaragua.  5/10/85).  "The 
Parliament  is  alarmed  by  the  decision  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States "  (European 
Economic  Community,  5/11/88).  "We  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  sanctions 
outside  the  United  Nations  system "  (Carib- 
bean Community  of  Foreign  Ministers,  5/ 
11/85).  "The  Latin  American  Economic 
System  (SELA)  rejects  the  total  trade  em- 
bargo .  .  . "  (SELA,  5/17/85). 

III.  The  Nature  and  Activity  of  the  Nica- 
raguan Government: 

Myth  «6.  Exporting  Arms:  "The  Sandinis- 
tas have  been  attacking  their  neighbors 
through  armed  subversion  since  August  of 
1979"  (President  Reagan,  at  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Legislative  Leaders  Forum,  1/ 
24/85).  "The  majority  of  the  weapons  still 
used  by  the  (Salvadoran)  guerrillas  were 
supplied  externally"  (Langhorne  Motley.  2/ 
21/84).  ".  .  .  tons  and  tons  of  munitions  are 
being  flown  in  from  Nicaragua "  (Thomas 
Enders,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter- American  Affairs.  3/1/83). 

Reality  «6;  "Since  early  1983,  it  appears 
that  the  insurgenu  may  have  obtained  most 
of  their  newly  acquired  firearms  through 
capture  from  the  Salvadoran  military" 
(Cable  from  U.S.  Embassy  in  El  Salvador  to 
Washington,  8/1/83).  "There  has  not  been  a 
successful  interdiction,  or  a  verified  report, 
of  arms  moving  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salva- 
dor since  April  1981  .  .  .  The  Administra- 
tion and  the  CIA  have  systematically  mis- 
represented Nicaraguan  involvement  in  the 
supply  of  arms  to  Salvadoran  guerrillas  to 
Justify  efforts  to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan 
Government"  (David  MacMichael  [former 
CIA  employee  who  provided  national  intelli- 
gence estimates  on  Central  America  from 
1981  to  19831,  NYT.  6/11/84). 

Myth  «7,  Offensive  Military  Buildup: 
"We  see  36  military  bases  and  garrisons  in 
Nicaragua  now  under  construction  or  com- 
pleted" (Fred  Ikle.  Undersecretary  of  De- 
fense, 3/14/83).  "Nicaragua  today 
has  .  .  .  Soviet  weapons  that  consist  of 
heavy-duty  tanks,  an  air  force,  helicopter 
gunships,  fighter  planes,  bombers,  and  so 
forth  .  .  .'"  (President  Reagan.  Remarks  to 
press,  4/14/83).  "[We  may  see]  a  massive 
Soviet  and  Cuban  Intervention  .  .  .  We  may 
be  seeing  Cubans  move  into  a  combat  role 
on  the  mainland  of  North  America  ...  or 
we  are  going  to  be  seeing  a  Soviet  base  in 
Nicaragua"  (Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs  Elliott  Abrams  Jr, 
WPost  12/6/85). 

Reality  »7:  "For  a  country  that  has  been 
invaded  by  the  United  States  on  nine  differ- 
ent occasions,  a  U.S.  presence  of  close  to 
5,000  men  in  Honduras  is  sufficient  cause 
for  concern"  (Report  of  Congressional 
Study  Mission,  8/29/84).  "The  overall  build- 
up is  primarily  defense  oriented,  and  much 
of  the  recent  effort  has  been  devoted  to  im- 
proving counter-insurgency  capabilities" 
(U.S.  Intelligence  Report  prepared  late 
1984,  cited  in  WaU  Street  Journal.  4/1/85). 
"The  might  of  the  Nicaraguan  air  force  is 
infinitesimal  .  .  .  the  much  vaunted  threat 
of  the  Soviet-built  T-55  tanks  in  Nicaragua 
is  really  a  hollow  threat. "  and  ".  .  .  the 
military  garrison  near  Somoto  .  .  .  was 
comprised  of  two  small  buildings  and  a  one- 
vehicle  lean-to  maintenance  shed"  (Lt.  Col. 
John  Buchanan,  USMC  ret.,  NYT,  4/27/83, 
and  testimony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs,  9/21/B3). 
"My  impression  after  visiting  the  Potosi 
area  and  then  later  seeing  E>OD  aerial 
photos  taken  before  my  visit  was  that  the 
DOD  claims  and  photos  did  not  reflect  the 
reality  of  what  I  saw  on  the  ground  with 


first  hand  observation"  (Lt.  Col.  Edward 
King.  USA  ret.,  9/11/84). 

Myth  «8,  Totalitarian  Dungeon:  "The 
Nicaraguan  people  are  trapped  in  a  totali- 
tarian dungeon "  and  "The  United  States 
will  continue  to  view  human  rights  as  the 
moral  center  of  our  foreign  policy  '  and  "As 
you  know,  the  Sandinista  dictatorship  haa 
taken  absolute  control  of  the  Government 
and  the  armed  forces.  It  is  a  communist  dic- 
tatorship, it  has  ...  in  many  cases  ex- 
punged the  political  opposition  and  ren- 
dered the  democratic  freedoms  of  speech, 
press  and  assembly,  punishable  by  officially 
sanctioned  harassment,  and  imprisonment 
of  death"  (President  Reagan.  NYT  7/18/84, 
WPost  9/24/84.  White  House  press  release, 
4/15/86). 

Reality  *8:  ".  .  .  where  human  rights  are 
concerned  we  find  the  Administration's  ap- 
proach to  Nicaragua  deceptive  and 
harmful  .  .  .  The  misuse  of  human  right* 
data  has  become  pervasive  in  officials  sute- 
ments  to  the  press,  in  White  House  hand- 
ouu  on  Nicaragua,  in  the  annual  Country 
Report  on  Nicaraguan  human  rights  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Department,  and  most 
notably,  in  the  President's  own  remarks. 
When  inconvenient,  findings  on  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Manarua  have  been  ignored: 
the  same  is  true  of  data  gathered  by  inde- 
pendent sources  ...  In  Nicaragua  there  la 
no  systematic  practice  of  forced  disappear- 
ances, extrajudicial  killings  or  torture  .  .  . 
While  prior  censorship  has  been  Imposed  by 
emergency  legislation,  debate  on  major 
scKial  and  political  questions  is  robust,  out- 
spoken, and  often  strident  .  .  .  (The)  de- 
scription of  a  totalitarian  state  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  Nicaragua  In  1985  "  (Americas 
Watch  Report  "Human  Rights  In  Nicara- 
gua," 7/85). 

Myth  «9.  Religious  Persecution  and  Anti- 
Semitism:  "Functioning  as  a  satellite  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba,  they  [Sandinista 
government]  moved  quickly  to  .  ,  .  perse- 
cute the  church  .  .  ."  (President  Reagan. 
WPost,  2/17/85).  "The  Sandinistas  seem 
always  to  have  been  anti-Semitic  .  .  .  After 
the  Sandinista  takeover  the  remaining  Jews 
were  terrorized  Into  leaving"'  (President 
Reagan,  at  meeting  of  White  House  Out- 
reach Group  with  Bnal  Brlth  ADL,  7/20/ 
83).  "The  president  told  a  religious  confer- 
ence ...  he  had  received  a  message  from 
the  pontiff  urging  us  to  continue  our  ef- 
forts in  Central  America.'  .  .  .  the  president 
said  the  pope  has  been  most  supportive  of 
all  our  activities  in  Central  America' " 
(WPost.  4/19/85). 

Reality  »9:  "The  Vatican,  contradicting 
statements  by  President  Reagan,  said  today 
that  Pope  John  Paul  II  never  has  endorsed 
U.S.  policies  in  Nicaragua""  (Post.  4/19/85). 
"A  high-level  delegation  from  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  visited  Nicaragua  in 
November  1984  specifically  to  investigate 
charges  of  religious  persecution.  They 
found  the  charges  entirely  without  sub- 
stance. The  growth  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munity since  1979  (from  80.000  to  380.000) 
would  tend  to  support  this  finding"  (Ameri- 
cas Watch  Report  "Human  Rights  In  Nica- 
ragua," 7/86).  "The  Secretary  General  of 
the  Dominicans.  Father  Manuel  Perez, 
denied  the  alleged  existence  of  religious  per- 
secution brought  about  as  a  result  of  the 
state  of  emergency  in  Nicaragua.  .  .  .  (He) 
stated  that  fifteen  members  of  his  religious 
order  who  still  remain  In  Nicaragua  have  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  with  their  work 
within  the  process  of  change  In  that  coun- 
try. The  Dominican  priests  In  Nicaragua  do 
not  feel  persecuted  by  the  Sandinistas  and 
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they  are  free  to  carry  out  their  ministry 
working  »ith  the  peasants  In  cooperatives 
or  celebrating  the  eucharist "  (News  release 
from  France.  11/85).  -U.S.  Embassy  officials 
reported  that  the  evidence  fails  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Sandinistas  have  followed  a 
policy  of  anti-Semitism.'  Rabbi  Heszel  Kelp- 
risz  of  Panama  visited  Nicaragua  and  report- 
ed to  the  World  Jewish  Congress  that  he  did 
not    observe    any    anti-Semitic    activity" 
(New  Jewish  Agenda  in    Jews  and  Central 
America."    an    undated    pamphlet).    "The 
American  Jewish  Committee  and  the  World 
Jewish  Congress,  among  others,  investigated 
the  ADL  charges  ...  and  found  they  could 
not  be  substantiated.  The  U.N..  the  OAS 
Inter-American     Commission     on     Human 
Rights  and  Pax  Christi  reached  the  same 
conclusion'      (Americas      Watch      Report 
•Human  Rights  In  Nicaragua. "  7/85). 
Myth  »10.  Massacre  of  Miskito  Indians: 
.  .  [A)n  attempt  to  wipeout  an  entire  cul- 
ture,   the    Miskito    Indians,    thousands    of 
whom  have  been  slaughtered  or  herded  Into 
detention   camps    where    they    have    been 
starved  or  abused"  and  "a  campaign  of  vu-- 
tual  genocide  against  the  Miskito  Indians 
(President  Reagan,  in  televised  speech  5/9/ 
85.    and    radio   address   6/6/85).     "Specific 
cases  investigated  by  Baldizon  concern  the 
application  of  specia'  measures  (execution) 
to    150   Miskito   Indians   .  .  ."   (The  White 
House  Report  on  Nicaragua,  11/6/85). 

Reality  a  10:  "The  picture  thus  created  is 
terrifying.  It  is  also  not  accurate         There 
has  never  been  evidence  of  racially-motivat- 
ed or  widespread  killing  of  Miskitos  .       The 
relocations   of   January-February   and  No- 
vember 1982  .  .  .  were  not  aimed  at  the  Mis- 
kito culture  or  people  as  a  whole;  in  fact 
some  10%  of  the  Miskito  population  was  af- 
fected (about  11.500  total)  and  the  policy 
was  clearly  prompted  by  military  consider- 
ations .  .  .  That  the  Sandinistas  did  mis- 
treat  Miskitos  during   1981   and   1982  has 
been  extensively  documented  .       Improve- 
ments in  this  area,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  dramatic.  Since  1982  we  are  aware  of 
one  Miskito  disappearance  ...  As  much  as 
it  ignores  positive  developmenU.  the  Admin- 
Utration  has  also  ignored  evidence  that,  for 
the  past  two  years,  the  most  serious  abuses 
of  Miskitos  rights  have  been  committed  by 
the   contra   groups   .  .  .   (Americas   Watch 
Report  "Human  Rights  In  Nicaragua. "  7/ 
85). 

Myth  »11.  Systematic  Atrocities  and  Vio- 
lations of  Human  RighU:    "[The  Sandinis- 
tas]   summarily    execute    suspected    dissi- 
dents' (Remarks  of  the  President  to  Central 
American  Leaders,"  3/25/85).  "John  Black- 
en [State  Department]  told  the  audience 
that  the  Sandinistas  were  responsible  for 
more  than  1.000  disappearances     .  .  Con- 
Btantine  Menges  of  the  National  Security 
CouncU  told  a  group  ...  the  figure  was 
3  000"  (An  Americas  Watch  Report,  "Human 
Rights  In  Nicaragua"  July  1985).  "You  can 
see  in  Greneda  the  hijacking  of  a  country  by 
a  small,  dedicated,  ruthless,  violent  band  of 
communists  and  you  can  see  that  is  what 
happened   to   the   Nicaraguan   revolution 
(Senior  White  House  office.  WPoat  2/20/86). 
Reality  »11: "".  •  ■  the  violations  that  were 
committed  by  members  of  the  Nicaraguan 
armed  forces  appear  to  be  relatively  isolated 
cases  of  abuses  of  authority  and  breaches  of 
military  discipline.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  violations  were  condoned  by  superiors. 
On  the  contrary.  In  many  cases,  citizens 
aware  of  the  incidenU  told  our  Investigators 
that  the  perpetrators  had  been  punished " 
(Nicaragua:  Violalions  of  the  Laws  of  War 


by  Both  Sides,  February- December  19SS. 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America,  2/86). 
■A  pattern  emerges  of  frequent  though  gen- 
erally short-term  imprisonment  of  prisoners 
of  conscience,  incommunicado  detention 
before  trial,  violations  of  the  right  to  fair 
trial  in  political  cases  and  poor  prison  condi- 
tions. Military  personnel  have  been  convict- 
ed and  punished  for  abuses  of  prisoners,  in- 
cluding murder  and  rape,  but  some  reported 
cases  of  killings  and  dlsapperances"  have 
not  been  officially  resolved"  (Amnesty 
International  Report,  Nicaragua:  The 
Human  Rights  Record,  2/86). 

Myth  » 12.  Fradulent  Elections:  "The  San- 
dlntsu  Government  has  never  been  legiti- 
mized by  the  people "  and  ".  .  Soviet-style 
sham  elections"  (President  Reagan.  News 
Conference.  Lisbon,  5/10/85,  and  NYT 1/22/ 
84)  "I  think  we  have  to  ignore  this  pretense 
of  an  election  they  just  held.  This  Is  not  a 
government.  This  is  a  faction  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  has  taken  over  at  the  point  of  a 
gun"  (President  Reagan,  WPost,  3/5/85). 
"...  It  Is  a  communist,  totalitarian  sUte 
and  it  is  not  a  government  chosen  by  the 
people"  (President  Reagan.  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  2/25/85) 

Reality  »12:  "The  actual  voting  process 
on  Nov.  4  was  meticulously  designed  to  min- 
imize  the   potential    for   abuses   .        The 
voting  occurred  In  secret  and  free  of  coer- 
cion ...  We  observed  no  irregularities  in 
the  voting  process  ...  No  major  political 
tendency  in  Nicaragua  was  denied  access  to 
the  electoral  process  in  1984  .  .  .  The  only 
ones  that  did  not  appear  on  the  ballot  on 
Nov.  4  were  absent  by  their  own  choice,  not 
because  of  government  exclusion"  (Official 
Report  of  the  Latin  American  Studies  Asso- 
ciation [15  scholars  from  various  fields],  11/ 
84).  "Three  hundred  outside  observers  were 
invited  to  watch  the  election  process.  The 
voting  process  was  well  organized,  clear  to 
the  voters,  orderiy,  secret,  and  well  scruti- 
nized by  national  as  well  as  foreign  observ- 
ers There  was  no  hint  of  fraud"  ( The  Chris- 
tian  Century,    2/20/85).    ■.  .  .   our   govern- 
ment, legitimately  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
our  people  in  November  1984        .'  (Baptist 
Convention  of  Nicaragua.  5/10/85.) 

Myth  » 13,  Oppressive  SUte  of  Emergen- 
cy "On  October  15,  Daniel  Ortega  an- 
nounced a  new  State  of  Emergency  suspend- 
ing virtually  all  civil  liberties  In  Nicaragua. 
The  decree  signaled  an  escalation  in  the  as- 
sault on  basic  freedoms,  providing  further 
legal  underpinning  to  the  consolidation  of  a 
totalitarian  regime  .  .  .  Analysis  of  the 
rising  level  of  domestic  unrest  In  the 
months  preceeding  the  announcement  sug- 
gests that  the  actual  motive  was  a  sense 
that  diminishing  public  support  for  regime 
policies  had  reached  a  dangerous  level" 
("The  White  House  Report  on  Nicaragua.  , 
ll/«/85).  ,  ,  ,        , 

Reality    *13    "These  measures   [state  of 
emergency  decree  of  October  15,  1985]  were 
relaxed  by  the  legislature  in  November  1985. 
The  restriction  on  freedom  of  expression 
was  limited  to  censorship  of  matters  con- 
cerning military  and  economic  affairs  con- 
sidered prejudicial  to  national  security.  The 
restriction   on   freedom  of  movement  was 
limited  to  war  zones;  and  public  meeting, 
demonstrations,  and  strike  action  were  per- 
mitted   with    prior    authorization.    Habeas 
corpus  was  restored,  but  only  in  non-politi- 
cal   cases    .  .  ."■    (Amnesty    International 
Report,    Nicaragua:    The    Human    Rights 
Record,  2/86).  "We  reject  the  InterpreUtion 
that  the  state  of  emergency  is  a  step  toward 
the  imposition  of  a  Marxist-Leninist  dicta- 
torship in  our  country.  Prom  our  experience 


we  testify  that  the  democratic  process  rati- 
fied by  last  year's  election  is  moving  for- 
ward amidst  all  the  difficulties  that  are 
being  imposed  abroad  to  hinder  It  .  .  .  "An- 
tonio Valdlvleso  Ecumenical  Center,  Mana- 
gua 11/16/85).  "The  measure  can  only  be 
understood  by  stepping  into  the  Latin 
American  experience  and  recalling  the  his- 
tory of  US  efforts  to  destabilize  other  elect- 
ed governments,  particularly  the  Chilean 
government  of  Salvador  Allende  in  the  early 
1970's.  In  that  case,  religious,  political,  and 
media  groups,  far  from  being  Innocent 
agents  in  need  of  protection  by  the  sUte, 
turned  out  to  be  actively  lending  themselves 
to  a  foreign  plot  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment' (Ed  Griffin-Nolan  WFP/Managua 
memo,  10/21/85).  ,        ,       . 

IV.  Who  Is  Undermining  the  Negotiated 
"Contadora"  Solution?: 

Myth  « 14,  The  U.S.  Supports  Contadora: 
•The  United  States  fully  supports  the  objec- 
tives already  agreed  upon  in  the  Contadora 
process  as  a  basis  for  a  solution  of  the  con- 
flict in  Central  America."  (Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz,  8/84).  We  have  sup- 
ported a  verifiable  and  comprehensive  im- 
plementation of  the  September  1983  Docu- 
ment of  Objectives  of  the  Contadora  process 
as  the  best  hope  for  achieving  an  enduring 
regional  peace."  ("The  White  House  Report 
on  Nicaragua, "  11/6/85). 

Reality  »14:  "We  have  trumped  the  latest 
Nicaraguan/Mexlcan  effort  to  rush  signa- 
ture of  an  unsatisfactory  Contadora  agree- 
ment .  .  .  although  the  situation  remains 
fluid  and  requires  careful  management  .  .  . 
we    have    effectively    blocked    Contadora 
group  efforts  to  impose  the  second  draft  of 
the  Revised  Contadora  Act."  (National  Se- 
curity Council  memo.  10/30/84).    "The  col- 
lapse of  the  Contadora  processes  wouldn't 
be  a  total  disaster  for  U.S.  policy  .     .  Col- 
lapse would  be  better  than  a  bad  agree- 
ment"  (State  Department  paper.  9/4/85). 
[The  Contadora  nations]    "are  confronted 
by  a  hostile  United  States  Government.  The 
Reagan    Administration    offers    rhetorical 
support  for  the  Contadora  process  but  in  re- 
ality seeks  to  win  a  military  victory  and 
overthrow    the    SandinisU    Government." 
(Carols  Andres  Perez,   former  Venezuelan 
president,    NYT,    5/1/85).     -Now,    If    the 
United  SUtes  is  getting  support  for  its  poli- 
cies, that's  because  it  Is  currently  manipu- 
lating   its   weak    client    sUtes    in    Central 
America-El  Salvador,  CosU  Rica,  Hondu- 
ras. These  countries,  when  acting  independ- 
ently elaborated  on  and  Improved  the  Con- 
tadora  process    ...   But   when   Nicaragua 
signed  that  act,  the  United  SUtes  promptly 
denounced  It  and  pressured  lU  satellites  to 
follow     suit.'     (Carlos     Fuentes,     author, 
former    Mexican    ambassador    to    Prance, 
interview  1-86).  'It  has  become  increasingly 
difficult    for    elected    officials    throughout 
Europe  to  defend  the  NATO  alliance  be- 
cause of  United  SUtes  policy  in  Central 
America.'^  (Delegation  of  European  parlia- 
menUrlans.  3/85.  quoted  In  Outcast  Among 
Allies.    IPS.    11/85).   •In   another   develop- 
ment, Oscar  Arias  Sanchez,  president-elect 
of  Costa  Rica,  who  has  been  praised  by 
Reagan  administration  officials,  said  he  op- 
poses military  aid  to  the  rebels,  or  contras, 
fighting  Nicaragua's  government."  (WPost. 

2/20/86). 

AcknowlegemenU:  In  the  preparation  of 
this  report  WFP  is  indebted  to  many 
sources,  particularly  In  Contempt  of  Con- 
gress and  Alone  Among  Allies,  by  The  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies,  1901  Q  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20009;  An  Americas  Watch 
Report,  "Human  Rights  In  Nicaragua  "  July 
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1985,  739  8th  St.  BE,  Washington,  DC  30003; 
and  Nicaragua:  Violations  of  the  Law  on 
Both  Sides,  by  Mary  Dutcher  [WPF].  Wash- 
ington Office  on  Latin  America.  110  Mary- 
land Avenue,  NE.  Washington.  DC  30002. 
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Institute. 

Sagrario  Nunez.  Provincial  Superior,  Hav- 
erford,  PA. 

Sister  Cynthia  Sabathler.  C.8J.,  Assistant 
Provincial,  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  Me- 
daille.  New  Orleans. 

John  Collins,  Co-director,  Clergy  and 
Laity  Concerned. 

Sister  Anne  O'Nell,  Provincial  of  the  U,8. 
Province,  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Vincent  Harding,  Professor,  Ilif f  School  of 
Theology. 

Mary  Lou  Owczarzak,  Community  Coordi- 
nator, Mission  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Sister  Miriam  Moroney.  Provincial  Su^ 
or,  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Sister  Mary  Irene  Cecil.  Superior  in  Maple 
Mt,  KY. 

Jorge  Lara-Braud.  Professor  of  Theology 
and  Culture,  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary. 

Katharine  Hanrahan,  S.CN..  Provincial 
Superior,  Louisville.  KY. 

Sister  Margaret  Krantz.  F.M.D.C.  Major 
Superior,  Franciscan  Missionary.  Sisters  of 
the  Divine  Child. 

Phillip  Berryman,  Author,  Philadelphia. 
PA, 

Sister  Rosalre  Lucaasen,  0,P,.  President. 
Dominicans  of  Racine,  WI. 

Brigid  McCoy,  SS.CC  Regional  Superior, 
East  Region,  U.S.A. 

Jim  Anui.  Executive  Secretary.  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation, 

Sister  Joanne  Meyer,  0,8.F„  Director  of 
the  Congregation.  Sisters  of  St.  Prands  of 
Asslsl. 

Sister  Frances  Cunningham,  O.S.P..  Presi- 
dent. School  Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 

William  Webber.  Professor.  New  York 
Theological  Seminary. 

John  D.  MacLeod,  Jr.,  Synod  Executive  of 
North  Carolina,  Presbyterian  Church 
(USA), 

Sister  Mary  Lou  Kownacki,  0,8,B..  Na- 
tional Coordinator.  Pax  Christi. 

Richard  ShauU,  Professor  Emeritus  and 
author.  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Bruno  Bamhart.  Cam.  OSB,  Prior.  Im- 
maculate Heart  HermiUge. 

Daniel  Bcrrlngan.  S.J..  New  York  City. 

Sister  Agnes  Connolly.  President.  Sisters 
of  Charity.  New  York  City. 
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A.  Gamelt  Day.  Executive  Secretary,  Dis- 
ciples Peace  Fellowship. 

Marie  Egan.  I.H.M..  President.  Inunacu- 
late  Heart  Community.  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Rabbi  David  A.  Teutsch,  Executive  Direc- 
tor. 

Mary  H.  Miller,  National  Chair.  Episcopal 
Peace  Fellowship. 

Sister  M.  Juliana  Haynes,  S.B.S.,  Presi- 
dent. Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Alexander  A.  DiLella.  O.F.M..  Professor. 
Catholic  University.  Washington.  DC. 

T.  Richard  Snyder.  Dean.  New  York  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Robert  Z.  Alpem,  Director.  Washmgton 
Office.  Unitarian  Universalist  Association. 

Sister  Marian  Bandille,  O.S.F..  Provincial 
Missionary  in  Massachusetu.  Franciscan 
Sisters. 

Henry  U  Bird.  Urban  Indian  Missioner, 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Elizabeth  Brown.  O.S.B..  Prioress.  Bene- 
dictine Sisters.  Glendora,  CA. 

Margaret  Cafferty,  P.B.V.M..  Congrega- 
tional Superior.  San  Francisco.  CA. 

William  Callahan.  S.J..  Co-Director.  Qui- 
xote Center.  

Sister  Athena  Calogeras.  SSJ-TOSF.  Di- 
rector. St.  Francis  Region.  Chicago,  IL. 

Charles  J.  Chaput,  O.F.M.,  Provincial 
Minister.  Capuchin  Province  of  Mid-Amer- 
ica- ,     .  . 

Sister  NariU  Cooney.  R.S.M..  Provincial 
AdminUtrator.  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Omaha 
Province. 

William  Coop,  Chairperson  of  Bi-National 
Service  Council,  PC  (USA). 

Sister  Michaela  Crowley.  O.S.P..  U.S.  Pro- 
vincial Executive.  School  Sisters  of  St.  Fran- 
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Sister  Miriam  Patrick  Cummings. 
S.SJ4.D..  Provincial  Leader  in  Chicago, 
School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Sister  Miriam  Dardenne,  Abbess  of  Red- 
wood Monastery.  California. 

Walter  T.  Davis.  Jr..  Interim  Dean.  San 
Francisco  Theological  Seminary. 

William  J.  Davis.  S.J.,  Co-director,  Chris- 
tic  Institute. 

Richard  Bagget  Deats.  Director,  Inter- 
faith  Activities,  Fellowship  of  ReconcUia- 

Jim  Douglaas,  Co-founder,  Ground  Zero 
Center  for  Non  Violent  Action,  WA. 

Sister  Michele  Doyle.  O-SJ"..  VS.  Provin- 
cial Executive.  School  Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 

Sister  Mary  Dunn.  O.S.U..  Council 
Member  of  Ursuline  Sisters,  Youngstown, 

OH. 

Michelle  Farabaugh.  O.S.B..  Prioress. 
Benedictine  Sisters  of  Pittsburgh. 

Maurine  Fiedler.  SX..  Co-Director,  Qui- 
xote Center. 

David  Flusche,  O.S.B.,  Priest  and  Monk  of 
New  Sublaco  Abbey,  AK. 

Sister  Jean  Ford,  R.S.C.T.,  Provincial 
Team  Member,  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Sister  Patricia  Gamgort,  O.S.B.,  Prioress 
of  the  Benedictine  Sisters  of  Ridgely,  MD. 

Donald  J.  Goergen,  O.P..  Dominican  Pro- 
vincial. Central  Province. 

Sister  Lucille  Goertz.  O.S.B.,  Prioress  In 
Covington.  CA. 

Sister  Ann  Gormly.  S.N.D..  Associate  Di- 
rector. U.S.  Catholic  Mission. 

Sister  Elaine  Gremmlnger,  O.S.F.,  U.S. 
Provincial  Executive,  School  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis. 

Joseph  R.  Hacala,  SJ..  Director,  National 
Office  of  Jesuit  Social  Ministries. 

Sister  Louise  Hageman,  O.P.,  Prioress  of 
the  Dominican  Sisters,  Great  Bend,  KS. 

Sister  Mary  Victoria  Hayden,  S.C.N.,  Pro- 
vincial, Louisville  II  Province. 


H.  Daehler  Hayes,  Conference  Minister  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Conference,  U.C.C. 

Charles  Henry.  O.S.B.,  Prior,  St.  Maur 
Priory,  Indianapolis.  IN. 

Sherman  G.  Hicks.  Assistant  to  the 
Bishop.  Illinois  Synod.  Lutheran  Church  In 
America.  ^ 

Mary  E.  Hunt.  Co-director.  WATER. 

Sister  Mary  Caroline  JakubowskI, 
S.S.N.D..  Provincial  Leader.  Milwaukee 
Province.  .    ^  _, 

John  D.  Keller.  O.S.A..  Provincial,  Order 
of  St.  Augustine.  Western  Province. 

Sister  Rosalie  King.  O.S.F..  U.S.  Provin- 
cial Executive.  School  Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 

Arthur  Kortheuer.  Chair.  Peace  Initia- 
tives Network. 

Pat  Kowalski.  O.S.M..  Prioress  Provincial. 
American  Province.  Servants  of  Mary. 

Myron  Kowalsky.  O.F.M..  Capuchin  Pro- 
vincial Minister,  Detroit,  MI. 

Patricia  Krommer.  C.S.J..  Executive  Di- 
rector.  Archbishop   Oscar   Romero   Relief 

Joseph  R.  Lang.  M.M..  Executive  Director. 
U.S.  Catholic  Mission  Association. 

Sister  Susan  Lardy.  Prioress,  Annunci- 
ation Priory.  Bismarck.  ND. 

Dean  H.  Lewis.  Director.  Advisory  Council 
on  Church  and  Society.  P.C.  (USA). 

Millard  C.  Und.  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Associated  Mennonite  Seminaries. 

Sister  M.  Jean  Under,  O.S.F..  Community 
Minister,  Tiffin,  OH. 

John  R.  Lynch,  Sacred  Heart  School  of 
Theology.  _     , 

Sister  Ann  M.  Mahoney.  SP.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Sisters  of  Providence. 

Sister  Mary  Sue  Mertens.  C.D.P..  Provin- 
cial in  St.  Louis. 

The  Very  Reverend  William  Morell. 
O.M.T..  Provincial,  Oblates  of  Mary  Immac- 
ulate, Southern  U.S.  Province. 

Diane  McCormack,  Vice  President,  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Mary. 

Alan  McCoy.  O.F.M..  Executive  Director 
In  Los  Angeles,  Franciscan  Conference. 

Sister  Mary  Roy  McDonald,  School  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Francis,  Milwaukee,  WI. 

Margaret  Nulty,  S.C,  Director,  Leadership 
Conference  of  Women  Religious. 

Sister  Patricia  OBrian,  0,CX>.,  Prioress  of 
the  Carmelite  Monastery. 

Urbane  Peachy.  Executive  Secretary. 
M.C.C.  Peace  Section. 

Sister  Christina  Pecoraro,  O.S.F.,  Provin- 
cial Minister  of  Holy  Name  Province,  Stella 
Niagara,  NY.  „  ,         , 

Donna  Qulnn,  O.P..  National  Coalition  of 
American  Nuns. 

Rosemary  Rader.  O.S.B.,  Prioress  of  St. 
Pauls  Priory. 

Sister  Joann  Rlester.  O.S.F.,  U.S.  Provin- 
cial Executive,  School  Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 
Sister  Ruth  Schwalenberg,  D.M.J.,  Provin- 
cial of  the  Daughters  of  Mary  and  Joseph, 
Palos  Verdes,  CA. 

M.  Angellce  Seibert,  O.S.U.,  President,  Ur- 
suline Sisters  of  Louisville,  KY. 

Patrick  Shelton.  O.S.B.,  Abbot.  St.  Leo 
Abbey,  FL.  ,     . 

Bede  Smith.  Professor.  St.  Augustine  s 
Seminary. 

James  Sorlnson.  The  American  Lutheran 
Church. 

Sister  RIU  Taggart,  O.S.B.,  Prioress  of 
Order  of  St.  Benedict,  Rapid  City,  SD. 

Robert  W.  Tiller,  Director,  Office  of  Gov- 
ernmental Relations,  American  Baptist 
Churches,  USA. 

Patrick  Tonry.  S.M.,  Provincial  of  NY, 
Province  of  Marianlsts. 

Gerard  A.  Vanderhaar.  Professor  of  Reli- 
gion. Christian  Brothers  College. 


Leland  Wilson,  Director,  Washington 
Office  of  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Sister  Ann  Wylder,  R.C..  Provincial.  Mid- 
west Province.  Congregation  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Cenacle. 

Darrell  W.  Yeaney.  Executive  Director, 
United  Campus  Christian  Ministry. 
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George  C.  Harris.  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Ala- 
bama. 

John  C.  Bennel.  President  Emeritus. 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York 
City. 

B.  Davie  Napier,  Former  President,  Pacific 
School  of  Religion.  Professor  Emeritus. 
Yale  University. 

Sister  Kathleen  Keating,  President.  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph  of  Springfield. 

Sister  Karen  Stem.  S.H.F..  Superior  Gen- 
eral, Mission  San  Jose.  CA. 

William  M.  Aber.  Executive  Presbyter, 
Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe,  NM. 

Sister  Mary  Joan  Coultas.  Provincial  Di- 
rector, Allison  Park,  PA. 

Rabbi  Jerrold  Goldstein,  Director,  HUlel 
House,  Van  Nuys,  CA. 

Sister  Kathleen  Mary  McCarthy,  Provin- 
cial Superior  of  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Car- 
ondelet.  CA. 

Rollin  O.  Russell,  Conference  Minister. 
Southern  Conference  U.C.C. 

Dorothy  Sadowski,  Executive  Team 
Member,  Cleveland.  OH. 

Robert  E.  Seel.  Executive  Presbyter,  de 
Cristo  Presbytery.  PC  (USA). 

Carl  R.  Smith.  Synod  Executive  of  Lincoln 
Trails.  IN  PC  (USA). 

Susan  Anne  Snyder,  O.P.,  Prioress  Gener- 
al, Kenosha  Dominicans,  WI. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  that  following 
that  I  be  permitted  to  place  into  the 
Record  an  article  by  Joanne  Omang 
and  John  M.  Goshko.  who  are  Wash- 
ington Post  staff  writers,  in  an  article 
that  appeared  day  before  yesterday  in 
the  Washington  Post  entitled.  "GAO 
Faults  Auditing  of  Contra  Aid.  State 
Etepartment  Controls  Unable  to  Verify 
Delivery.  Report  Says"  in  the  sub- 
headline. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  article  follows: 

GAO   Faults   Auditing   of   Contra   Aid- 
State  Deft.  Controls  Unable  To  Verify 
Delivery,  Report  Says 
(By  Joanne  Omang  and  John  M.  Goshko) 
State  Department  audit  controls  over  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  U.S.  humanlUrlan  aid  to 
Nicaraguan  rebels  "cannot  verify  actual  de- 
livery or  receipt  of  Items"  In  the  field,  a 
General  Accounting  Office  official  said  In 
congressional  testimony  prepared  for  deliv- 
ery today. 

The  statement  by  Frank  C.  Conahan,  di- 
rector of  GAO's  national  security  and  inter- 
national affairs  division,  said  the  depart- 
ment "does  not  have  procedures  and  con- 
trols which  would  allow  It  to  provide  these 
assurances  '  that  Congress  asked  for  when  It 
approved  the  $27  million  aid  program  last 
fall. 


The  report  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere  af- 
fairs, a  copy  of  which  was  provided  to  The 
Washington  Post,  is  likely  to  provide  ammu- 
nition in  the  debate  over  President  Reagan's 
new  request  for  SlOO  million  in  aid  to  the 
contras.  including  perhaps  S70  million  In 
covert  military  aid.  Its  contents  were  dis- 
closed on  a  day  of  rising  rhetorical  warfare 
between  backers  and  opponents  of  new  aid 
for  the  Nicaraguan  rebels.  The  battle  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  until  Congress  votes  on 
the  request,  probably  in  about  two  weeks. 

White  House  communications  director 
Patrick  J.  Buchanan  launched  the  opening 
salvo  by  warning  on  "CBS  Morning  News": 

"If  we  don't  get  that  assistance  to  the  con- 
tras, they'll  be  defeated, "  he  said.  "The 
communists  .  .  .  will  roll  up  Nicaragua  and 
then  we'll  be  left  with  two  options:  basically 
the  United  States  can  then  step  aside  and 
watch  the  Warsaw  Pact  roll  up  Central 
America,  or  we  send  in  the  Marines." 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  ex- 
pressed general  agreement.  "If  it's  a  ques- 
tion of  avoiding  the  use  of  U.S.  military 
forces  directly,  then  support  for  the  presi- 
dent's package  is  indicated,"  he  told  a  House 
subcommittee. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  167  reli- 
gious leaders  charged  that  "exaggeration, 
misinformation  and  outright  falsehood  form 
the  heart  of  the  Reagan  administration  case 
against  Nicaragua,"  And  the  Washington- 
based  human  rights  group  Americas  Watch, 
reporting  abuses  by  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  contra  rebels,  urged  that 
the  aid  package  be  defeated. 

Paradoxically,  the  critical  GAO  report 
may  provide  ammunition  for  the  adminis- 
tration, which  has  been  arguing  that  the 
overt  program  is  working  so  badly  that  only 
a  new  covert  plan  can  meet  the  contras' 
needs. 

"Those  charged  with  administering  the 
[contra  aid]  program  are  unable  to  verify 
expenditures  made  in  the  region,  and  are 
unable  to  observe  the  end  use  of  procured 
items  to  ensure  that  they  were  not  diverted, 
bartered  or  exchanged, "  Conahan's  draft 
testimony  said. 

While  the  $5.2  million  In  aid  funds  so  far 
spent  in  the  United  States  has  been  under 
"considerable  control,"  $7.1  million  spent  In 
the  Central  American  region  Is  not,  Cona- 
han said.  "Payment  is  usually  made  to  a 
Miami  bank  account  of  one  of  several  bro- 
kers .  .  .  there  is  no  audit  trail  showing  pay- 
ments from  the  brokers'  accounts  to  suppli- 
ers, and  only  partial  documentation  of  ship- 
ments from  the  suppliers  to  the  resistance 
forces." 

Congressional  sources  said  the  GAO  had 
told  them  about  $4  million  worth  of  equip- 
ment purchased  In  the  United  States  re- 
mains In  U.S.  warehouses  because  of  refusal 
by  the  Honduran  government  to  allow  Its 
delivery  to  contra  troops  based  In  that  coun- 
try. 

The  developments  occurred  as  White 
House  officials,  following  a  Cabinet  strategy 
meeting  on  the  aid  proposal,  said  Reagan 
plans  to  deliver  a  nationally  televised  plea 
for  the  aid  over  the  March  15-16  weekend,  If 
the  House  sticks  to  its  plan  to  vote  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

Spokesman  Larry  Speakes  said  the  admin- 
istration faces  "an  uphill  fight"  on  the 
package,  which  would  provide  the  20,000 
contras  with  $30  million  In  nonmllitary  aid 
and  give  Reagan  $70  million  to  use  as  he 
likes,  presumably  for  covert  military  aid. 
"For  the  moment  we  think  It  is  the  appro- 
priate package, "  Speakes  said. 


Administration  officials  have  repeatedly 
argued  that  renewed  military  pressure  from 
the  contras  is  the  only  way  to  bring  Nicara- 
gua's leftist  Sandlnista  government  into  re- 
gional peace  negotiations,  and  that  a  contra 
defeat  means  an  eventual  choice  between  a 
communist  Central  America  or  U.S.  military 
action.  However,  Reagan  has  also  declared 
repeatedly,  as  recently  as  last  week,  that  he 
has  no  plans  to  use  troops  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Rep.  David  R.  Obey  (D-Wls.).  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  on 
foreign  operations,  told  Shultz  that  the  ad- 
ministration stand  is  Illogical.  "We  view  the 
aid  package  not  as  a  way  to  avoid  American 
involvement,  but  as  a  means  that  will  put  us 
on  the  slippery  slope  to  involvement."  Obey 
said. 

In  the  Philippines,  "we  let  the  people 
there  do  It.  If  we  learned  one  lesson  from 
the  Philippines,  it  is  "dont  give  $100  million 
to  the  contras.' " 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O'Neill 
Jr.  (D-Mass.)  echoed  that  in  his  first  formal 
statement  on  the  contra  Issue.  "It  would  be 
a  disaster  for  America  to  drop  from  the 
high  road  of  smart  diplomacy  [in  the  Philip- 
pines] to  the  depths  of  gunboat  diplomacy," 
he  said.  "Reagan  should  practice  the  magic 
of  Manila  on  Managua." 

The  Catholic,  Jewish  and  Protestant  reli- 
gious leaders,  including  eight  seminary 
presidents  and  20  bishops  of  varying  de- 
nominations, said  they  will  plant  "crosses  of 
sorrow  and  hope"  In  78  cities  nationwide  to 
memorialize  alleged  victims  of  contra  at- 
tacks In  Nicaragua. 

Their  statement  said  the  administration 
"has  been  covering  up  credible  reports  that 
the  contras  are  systematically  committing 
human  rights  atrocities  "  and  that  Its  policy 
is  "built  upon  a  foundation  of  falsehood. " 

Americas  Watch  Vice  President  Aryeh 
Neier  told  a  news  conference  the  group's 
ninth  report  on  human  rights  In  Nicaragua 
was  "the  most  depressing  yet"  in  showing 
that  "all  parties  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  human  rights  situation: 
the  Sandlnista  government,  the  contras  and 
the  United  States  government, "  the  latter 
by  "trying  to  smear  those  who  compiled  re- 
ports" critical  of  the  contras. 

U.S.  charges  that  Nicaragua  has  murdered 
thousands  of  Its  political  opponents  "are  un- 
substantiated and  almost  certainly  false, '" 
Neier  said. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  offer  all  of  this 
for  the  Rkcoro  because  I  think  there 
is  nothing  more  that  the  Record 
should  demand  of  us  than  the  ongoing 
historical  facts  as  they  are  being  re- 
ported by  our  media:  whether  It  is  the 
printed  or  the  electronic  media. 

We  have  had  extremely  valuable 
docimientary  reports  on  the  electronic 
media:  that  is  on  television,  by  several 
of  our  networks  that  should  have  by 
now  Illustrated  to  tis  In  the  Congress 
and  to  the  American  people  generally 
that  the  issues  that  we  confront  with 
respect  to  the  churning  events  and 
processes  of  historical  development  In 
the  countries  Immediately  south  of 
our  border,  are  of  such  complexity 
that  they  cannot  be  susceptible  of 
these  simplistic  attitudes  of  President 
Reagan  and  those  acting  in  this  ad- 
ministration in  his  behalf:  beginning 
with  the  very  first  Secretary  of  State 
that  President  Reagan  appointed  as  a 


member  of  his  Cabinet.  General  Alex- 
ander Halg.  who  was  first  to  describe 
the  events  In  El  Salvador:  the  smallest 
country  In  the  Western  World,  as  an 
East- West  confrontation. 
He  went  further  and  said: 

I  herewith  draw  a  line  in  which  we.  the 
United  States  will  draw  the  line  on  any  fur- 
ther incursions  in  this  contention  known  aa 
the  East-West  confrontation  or.  In  other 
words.  West  versus  communism  or  countries 
In  the  free  world  versus  the  communist 
slave  states. 

At  that  point.  I  had  reached  the  con* 
elusion  that  the  administration  just 
formed  days  before,  on  January  the 
20,  1981.  was  irrevocably  committed  to 
a  policy  that  would  not  find  room  for 
a  diplomatic  approach.  That  has  been 
the  record  of  Mr.  Reagan's  approach 
to  the  questions  confronting  us  of  the 
most  serious  nature,  at  a  most  serious 
and  ominous  conjunction  of  historical 
development  for  us  who  share  the  New 
World  with  these  countries  than  per- 
haps at  any  point  in  our  history. 

Therefore,  the  demand  is  for  us  to 
evolve  a  mature,  an  understanding 
based  on  knowledge  of  that  history 
and  knowledge  of  all  of  these  21  or  so 
nations  that  constitute  this  generally 
described  area  of  Latin  America. 

My  interests  have  been  aroused  since 
the  previous  President,  Jimmy  Carter, 
so  that  what  I  have  offered  for  the 
record  thus  far  and  will  not  repeat 
today  should  indicate  clearly  that  my 
approach  has  been  basically  nonparti- 
san. That  I  would,  if  the  President 
were  a  Democrat,  be  speaking  just  as 
strong  and  perhaps  more  strongly  in  a 
partisan  sense,  more  allowable,  than  I 
am  now  in  the  case  of  the  present  In- 
cumbent President. 

The  reason  that  my  Interest  wu 
aroused  was  because  I  could  see.  In 
late  1979  and  early  1980,  that  whoever 
it  was  in  that  administration  who  was 
advising  the  President  with  respect  to 
what  should  have  been  the  evolving 
nature  of  a  policy  reflecting  America's 
leadership  position  which  we  still  had 
a  vestigal  amount,  to  lead  In  a  collec- 
tive sense, 

I  had  pointed  out  but  failed  to  pene- 
trate the  levels  of .  decisionmakers 
under  the  Jimmy  Carter  administra- 
tion, that  the  history  was  very  elo- 
quent in  what  it  revealed:  those  events 
in  which  the  United  States  successful- 
ly exercised  leadership. 

It  was  not  necessarily  such  a  thing 
as  President  Johnson's  invasion  of 
Santo  Domingo.  I  might  say  for  the 
record  that  in  that  case,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  asked  me  to 
form  part  of  the  core  of  objective  ob- 
servers, as  they  called  them,  who 
would  oversee  the  election  held  in 
Santo  Domingo  on  July  1,  1966.  And  I 
served  as  such  and  went  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo. I  did  not  consider  myself  an 
expert  before;  I  did  not  then,  and  I 
have  not  since,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  also  the  recipient  of  Infor- 
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mation  which  charges  me  with  knowl- 
edge and  therefore,  as  I  have  exercised 
ever  since  I  accepted  a  public  triist 
based  on  the  free  elections  of  the  citi- 
zens in  my  given  area,  and  that  is  to 
speak  out  as  a  matter  of  responsibility 
and  duty  in  the  form  of  accountability 
based  on  the  knowledge  received. 

Not  that  I  was  smart  enough  to 
think  it  up.  not  that  I  was  smart 
enough  to  even  dig  it  out  or  research 
if  but  because  of  the  unimpeachable 
and  the  absolute  trustworthiness  of 
the  nature  of  the  information  and  the 
source  of  the  information.  I  have 
spoken  out. 

It  has  motivated  me  getting  up  m 
this  weU.  the  past  25  years  almost,  be- 
cause I  have  spoken  from  this  well 
from  the  very  begirming  of  my  experi- 
ence as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives.  There  was  no  televi- 
sion coverage  and  there  was  no 
thought  given  to  seeking  that,  any 
more  than  there  is  today,  where  hap- 
pily I  think  there  is  a  little  bit  more 
accounUbility  by  having  that  kind  of 
a  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives. 

I  believe  and  have  always  believed 
that  the  biggest  problem  in  attempt- 
ing to  presume  to  represent  people 
was  a  question  of  communication;  and 
this  is  a  continuing  challenge,  I  be- 
lieve. 

n  1650 
So  that  in  exercising  what  I  feel  is 
basic   accountability,   I   have   spoken 
out.  It  has  created  in  some  cases  very 
nasty  situations.  I  have  been  shot  at;  I 
have  had  the  FBI  report  not  once  but 
four  times  what  they  call  hits  or  re- 
wards offered  for  injury  to  me.  includ- 
ing death.  And  happily.  I  have  sur- 
vived. And,  unfortunately,  my  experi- 
ence with  such  agencies  as  the  FBI 
have   left   a  very   sour   taste   in   my 
mouth.  My  experiences  such  as  they 
have  been  in  view  of  the  information 
that  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  absolutely  trustworthy  and  abso- 
lutely knowledgeable  sources,  and  let 
me    say    that    90    percent    of    those 
sources  have  been  constituent  sources, 
they  have  been  citizens  that  know  of 
me.  that  live  in  the  district,  some  of 
them  have  gone  off.  they  are  in  the 
service,  in  the  uniforms  of  our  serv- 
ices, they  have  developed  great  exper- 
tise, they  occupy  positions  of  trust  in 
our   military    intelligence   and   other 
branches  of  the  service  and  have  felt  it 
was  their  duty  to  communicate  with 
the  only  man  they  felt  they  knew  who 
would  have  some  access  to  the  levels 
of   command   or   at   least   judgment- 
making  decision  levels. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  an 
individual  Member  of  the  House.  1  out 
of  435,  has  very  serious  limitations. 
The  very  nature  of  the  body  would  ex- 
plain that. 

So  this  means,  which  is  a  privilege,  it 
is  the  privUege  given  a  Member  of  a 
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numerous  body  to  extend  over  and 
above  the  limitations  that  are  imposed 
of  necessity  during  the  course  of 
debate  on  any  issue,  to  extend  on  the 
issue  that  the  Member  feels  impelled 
is  of  such  importance  that  It  warrants 
his  appealing  to  this  particular  privi- 
lege. 

Today,  more  than  ever.  I  feel  that 
we.  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
those  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
particularly,  must  summon  more,  per- 
haps, than  at  any  time,  perhaps  even 
during  wartime,  because  in  time  of  war 
the  heroes  are  there  and  easily  de- 
fined, but  it  is  in  time  of  peace  when 
the  thinking  and  the  policy  structur- 
ing that  could  be  erected  to  provide 
the  leadership  that  our  country  could 
follow  to  lead  to  avoiding  such  vio- 
lence as  warfare,  is  necessary  to  be 
forthcoming,  and  actually  fortunate 
the  land  where  that  can  be  produced 
and  where  it  can  be  forthcoming. 

Would  we  not  say  now  in  retrospect 
that  had  our  leaders  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  in  and  out  of  the  President's 
office,  had  a  truer  perspective  of  the 
nature  of  that  outer  world,  in  the  one 
case  Southeast  Asia,  even  in  the  con- 
tinuing case  of  Europe  today  as  it  is 
constituted,  would  it  not  be  helpful  to 
have  a  closer  perspective,  one  based  on 
the  real  world  as  it  exists  there,  not  as 
we  have  fancied  it  to  be  or  as  we  have 
inherited  the  notion  that  it  is.  Would 
it  not  be  a  very  great  thing  that  the 
President  could  respect  the  coequal 
and  the  independent  and  the  separate 
branch  of  the  Govenmient,  the  first 
branch  of  Government  under  the  Con- 
stitution in  article  I?  And  say  to  the 
Congress  before  the  approval  of  the 
War  Powers  Limitation  Act  there  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  no  duty  on  me 
to  come  before  the  Congress  on  some 
of  the  deliberations  that,  of  necessity, 
had  to  be  made  on  the  executive  level; 
but  since  then  and  even  though  I  feel 
that  I  do  not  have  to.  out  of  respect  to 
the  representatives  of   the   people   I 
want  to  come  before  you  and  lay  the 
cards  on  the  table,  based  on  the  facts 
as  they  have  developed  and  as  they 
have  been  reaffirmed,  and  to  show  you 
that  the  correctness  of  my  position  is 
such  that  I  have  the  active  alliance  of 
this  and  this  and  this  country;  but  not 
only  in  the  New  World  but  in  the  Old 
World. 

I  come  before  you  Members  of  Con- 
gress after  I  have  initiated  various  at- 
tempts to  bring  about  a  collective  and 
a  peaceful  and  a  negotiated  and  a  dip- 
lomatic approach  to  the  resolution  of 
these  very  serious  upheavals  that  are 
taking  place  south  of  the  border.  That 
would  be  the  ideal.  This  would  be  the 
way  that  our  students  in  govertmient 
would  say  it  is  supposed  to  be  func- 
tioning. .  ^^  ^ 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
President  Reagan  has  made  a  very, 
very  indifferent  recognition  of  the 
presence  and  the  significance  of  con- 


gressional approval.  He  is  not  the  first 
President  but  nevertheless  I  feel  that 
in  his  case  it  was  far  more  fatal  not  to 
do  it  than  in  others. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  that  be- 
cause the  facts  show  that  at  no  time 
has  President  Reagan  made  an  effort 
to  seek  the  alliance  or  to  exert  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  in  a 
collective  form  with  the  very  organiza- 
tions that  we  took  the  leadership  sev- 
eral decades  ago  in  forming  on  the 
basis  of  treaties  that  we.  ourselves,  ini- 
tiated and  wrote  and  were  able  at  the 
time  to  obtain  the  overwhelming,  if 
not  the  unanimous,  alliance  and  affini- 
ty of  interests  of  these  nations. 

The  Treaty  of  Rio.  the  other  two  or 
three  corollary  understandings  that 
gave  rise  to  what  we  call  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  wherein  and 
when  at  what  time  has  a  President 
either  through  himself  or  through  his 
Secretary  of  State  made  any  effort  to 
seek  some  resolution  of  these  ques- 
tions before  unilaterally  taking  the  de- 
cision to  militarize  in  the  heaviest  and 
most  exaggerated  form  that  the  histo- 
ry of  that  section  of  the  world  shows? 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Pacific  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Isthmus  has  there  been  such  a 
military  presence  as  that  which  the 
President  has  had  in  place  for  almost 
4  years  now. 

The  very  fact  that  he  announced  the 
formation  of  a  Bipartisan  Commission 
on  Central  America  in  which  he  an- 
nounced the  membership  of  a  goodly 
number  of  Members  of  Congress,  both 
House  and  Senate,  and  went  out  and 
attracted  some  personalities  such  as 
the  mayor  of  my  city,  but  who,  at  the 
time  he  announced  the  formation  of  a 
bipartisan   Commission   in   which   he 
said  he  was  forming  as  an  advisory 
group  because  he  was  seeking  and  de- 
siring the  advice  of  this  aggregation 
which  he  called  the  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Central  America,  but  simul- 
taneously with  the  announcement  of 
the  names  of  those  who  had  accepted 
he  announced  the  decision  to  deploy 
the  heaviest  military  presence  in  that 

I  challenge  the  wisdom  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
accepted  under  those  terms,  even  sup- 
posing they  knew  nothing  about  the 
decision  of  the  President  announced 
immediately  after  he  announced  the 
formation  of  the  Commission.  I  felt 
that  under  those  circumstances  the 
President  was  acting  in  a  duplicitous 
maimer,  because  he  had  not  waited  to 
seek  the  advice  and  obtain  that  advice, 
he  had  acted  immediately  on  a  course 
of  unilateral  military  intervention. 

Today,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
telling  us  that  under  no  circumstances 
can  he  recommend  $60  million  for  do- 
mestic needs  to  try  to  take  care  of  the 
growing  army  of  homeless  Ameri- 
cans—and   I    am    speaking    now    of 


women  and  children,  not  ne'er-do- 
wells,  not  hoboes,  not  derelicts,  but 
families— but  wants  to  give  much  more 
thsoi  that,  and  apparently  says  he  has 
the  money  for  it,  whereas  he  tells  he 
does  not  for  the  other,  to  a  group  that 
by  all  sources'  testimony  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  rather  random  and 
motley  crew  of  assassins,  rapists,  mur- 
derers of  schoolteachers,  innocent  vil- 
lage women,  and  men  informers  in 
Nicaragua. 

He  has  ordered  and  we  have  ended 
up  in  occupying  the  sovereign  state  of 
Honduras.  We  are  not  there  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Honduras.  On  the  contrary, 
the  last  item  that  I  ask  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  will  show  that  even  with 
the  40-some-million  dollars  that  he 
flummoxed  the  Congress  into  giving 
him  last  year  as  nonlethal,  whatever 
that  may  be,  or  humanitarian  aid. 
cannot  even  be  accounted.  And  that 
all  that  our  responsible  oversight 
agencies  can  tell  us  is  they  do  not 
know  what  has  happened  to  over  half 
of  those  goods  or  materials  or  moneys. 
Well.  I  have  indicated  on  the  Record 
where  it  is  and  I  have  said  at  the  very 
outset  when  I  spoke  on  this  subject 
matter  last,  that  is  during  the  course 
of  this  second  session,  that  they  are 
held  in  Honduras,  that  the  Honduran 
Government  was  refusing  to  even 
allow  the  unloading  of  the  cargoes  be- 
cause our  leaders  and  State  Depart- 
ment have  become  so  brazen,  they 
have  become  so  arrogant,  that  they  do 
not  mind  aimouncing  to  the  world 
that  they  were  sending  this  aid  into 
the  sovereign  state  of  Honduras  to 
help  a  group  of  people  and  men  that 
the  Honduran  people  feared  more,  as 
they  do  now,  than  they  did  the  Nicara- 
guans,  and  that  they  could  not  pro- 
claim as  a  sovereign  nation  to  the 
world  that  they  could  passively  accept 
that  and  not  be  in  violation  of  the 
basic  rules  of  international  law. 

That  is  the  long  and  short  of  it.  And 
that  is  where  the  goods  are.  Whether 
they  have  unloaded  them  in  the  inter- 
im or  not,  I  do  not  think  so.  In  fact,  I 
know  so,  because  it  is  corroborated  by 
this  GAO  report  that  was  alluded  to  in 
this  article  in  the  Washington  Post  2 
days  ago. 

So  the  President  is  asking  us  for  an 
additional,  this  time  directly,  SlOO  mil- 
lion. 

What  is  it  the  President  really 
seeks?  The  money?  No,  any  more  than 
he  needed  the  $40  million  in  so-called 
nonlethal  aid.  What  he  needs  desper- 
ately is  some  kind  of  a  rescue  from  a 
miserable  commitment,  one  that 
stands  in  shame  before  the  world,  one 
that  has  brought  the  condemnation, 
not  the  joinder,  of  every  single  coun- 
try in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
every  country  in  Europe  and  those 
that  we  do  business  with  In  the  Far 
East.  There  is  not  a  one  of  the  coun- 
tries that  share  the  world  in  the  New 


World  with  us  that  goes  along  with 
the  Reagan  policy  in  Latin  America  or 
Central  America,  specifically. 
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So  what  is  It  the  President  seeks?  He 
seeks  the  imprimatur  of  approval. 

There  are  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  say.  well,  he  really  knows  he  Is 
not  going  to  get  SlOO  million,  but  he 
will  do  with  about  one-third  of  that, 
and  that  will  be  sufficient.  He  will  sign 
that  bill.  He  will  accept  It;  meaning 
that  what  the  President  really  wants 
is  that  approval,  even  though  it  might 
be  indirect,  by  the  Congress  of  those 
policies,  that,  I  say  again,  are  totally 
bankrupt,  for  we  have  invested  now, 
just  in  the  smallest  country  since  1981, 
$4  billion  plus,  most  of  it  in  military 
aid.  direct  and  Indirect. 

How  was  it  funded?  Was  it  funded  in 
that  amount  directly  by  the  Congress? 
No.  As  in  the  case  of  the  aid  to  the 
Contras  which  the  CIA  has  given  in 
the  last  2  years,  even  when  the  Con- 
gress 2  years  ago  this  summer  passed  a 
prohibitory  amendment  saying,  "Mr. 
President,  not  one  penny  of  this 
money  goes  to  the  Contras,"  or  the 
CIA  as  they  put  It,  all  the  President 
was  using  was  the  elasticity  of  his  dis- 
cretionary Executive  budget,  which 
went  up  in  IV^  years  750  percent,  and 
the  overwhelming  amount  of  that 
money  was  used  to  provide  through 
the  CIA  that  help  to  the  Contras,  that 
Introduced  for  the  first  time  In  the 
New  World  the  most  deadly,  death- 
dealing  machines  of  war  that  have 
ever  been  introduced  in  the  New 
World.  This  is  where  we  are. 

So  if  the  President  obtains  even  an 
oblique  or  an  Indirect  stamp  of  approv- 
al, or  Imprimatur  of  approval,  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  there  will 
be  only  one  end  result.  It  Is  just  a 
matter  of  time  and  circumstances  and 
the  scenario  that  we  will  have  inevita- 
bly. Inexorably,  because  the  President 
does  not  show  one  least  bit  of  an  incli- 
nation to  deviate  one  bit  from  that 
policy,  the  Involvement  of  our  troops. 

In  today's  Washington  Post  It  is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  this  Is  exactly, 
not  what  Henry  Gonzalez  has  been 
saying,  but  what  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  says  as  of  today's 
Post.  What  does  he  say?  He  says  if 
you,  the  Congress,  do  not  give  us  that 
money,  we  will  eventually  have  to  use 
our  troops. 

Well.  I  will  tell  this  to  Mr.  Caspar 
Weinberger.  Mr.  Secretary,  whether 
you  get  the  money  or  not,  you  are  al- 
ready involving,  you  have  already 
caused  the  death  of  17  active-duty 
members  of  our  armed  services  In  Cen- 
tral America,  and  all  you  will  be  doing 
win  be  ensuring  a  calamitous  incursion 
that  no  President  since  Calvin  Coo- 
lldge  has  thought  it  wise  or  deemed  It 
necessary  to  Incur. 

I  say  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  In  the  Congress  must  tran- 


scend this  question  of  partisanship 
and  need  to  blindly  support  the  Chief 
Executive.  There  come  limes  when  we 
must  make  the  decision.  In  this  case,  it 
Is  difficult  to  conjure  and  to  bring  on 
this  House  floor  all  of  the  tragic  con- 
sequences that  have  occurred  because 
of  this  mistaken  policy;  the  50,000  Sal- 
vadorans  dead,  the  thousands  inundat- 
ing our  borders  now— for  In  my  city  of 
San  Antonio.  I  guarantee  you,  my  col- 
leagues. I  can  take  you  and  show  you 
where  we  have  more  Salvadoran  Ille- 
gals than  we  have  Mexican  Illegals, 
which  Is  what  has  been  agitating  your 
minds  In  the  deliberations  concerning 
the  amendments  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act. 

Surely  we  must  realize  that  this  is  a 
failed  and  a  bankrupt  policy,  that  if 
we  cannot  after  a  heavy  Involvement, 
including  some  of  our  men  who.  today 
as  I  am  speaking,  contingents  of  our 
servicemen,  are  Involved  In  the  civil 
war  in  El  Salvador,  and  where  we  have 
introduced  the  horrible  machines  of 
death  that  are  killing  in  untold  num- 
bers of  innocent  women.  Innocent  chil- 
dren. Innocent  peasants,  where  we 
have  resorted  to  the  resettlement  so- 
called  tactics  of  Vietnam  and  have  up- 
rooted entire  hamlets  unnecessarily, 
but  because  we  are  in  not  only  forming 
the  armed  forces,  but  arming,  guiding 
and  making  the  key  decisions. 

For  every  helicopter  we  have  there 
now.  which  are  the  heavy  Huey  attack 
helicopters  with  so-called  night  vision 
gunning  down  Innocent  children,  we 
have  American  pilots  flying  the  recon- 
naissance for  them,  pointing. 

In  Nicaragua,  we  have  had  several 
lost,  whereby  some  misbegotten  com- 
manders have  tried  to  Imitate  the  CIA 
and  its  so-called  plausible  denlability. 
That  is  where  the  serviceman  Is  told. 
"Well,  if  you're  caught  or  If  you're 
killed,  you  are  not  a  serviceman,  you 
are  not  on  active  duty.  We  are  not 
going  to  give  you  your  dog  tag."  And 
that  is  it.  Now.  you  may  have  volun- 
teers. We  do  have  quite  a  number  of 
American  mercenaries  there.  We  did 
In  1954.  when  the  CIA  took  the  credit 
for  destabilizing  the  so-called  Colonel 
Arbenz'  regime. 

But  what  did  we  resolve?  We  did  not 
get  any  further,  other  than  some  time 
for  something  that  no  tide,  no  man  or 
combination  of  men  is  going  to  stop, 
and  that  Is  the  repressed  up  to  now  de- 
sires of  those  vast  masses  who  now 
know  that  there  Is  another  world,  and 
that  they  do  not  have  to  live  that  way. 
It  just  depends  on  what  wisdom, 
whether  through  wit  and  will,  we  can 
find  a  reason  to  give  hope  and  an 
outlet  to  that  hope  to  the  submerged 
masses  that,  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
and  more,  have  been  victimized  by  des- 
pots, tyrants,  oppressors,  and  most  of 
them  with  our  help,  simply  because 
they  were  the  ones  that  were  doing 
business  with  our  vast  corporate  enter- 
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prises.  But  even  those  have  forsaken 
Latin  America  in  the  last  decade.  We 
had  a  drop  from  40-percent  invest- 
ment to  17-percent  investment  in  less 
than  a  decade  in  the  seventies. 

So  with  this  type  of  a  contingency,  is 
it  not  time  for  us  to  ask  for  some  ac- 
countability from  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  very  important 
statement  with  regard  to  the  problems 
in  Central  America. 

Most  specifically,  I  just  want  to 
point  out  that  today  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  is  to  vote  on  the  aid 
to  the  Contras,  a  $100-million  proposal 
that  the  President  has  recommended 
and.  of  course,  we  are  besieged  by  the 
media  blitz,  and  so  forth,  to  support 
such. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  support 
that  $100  million  recommendation 
from  the  President,  with  all  due  re- 
spect. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  most  re- 
cently in  news  events,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  announced  that  if  we  do 
not  support  this  particular  type  of  aid, 
in  fact,  the  only  other  alternative  is 
that  we  would  have  American  troops 
that  would  be  present  then  in  Nicara- 
gua. By  what  action,  by  what  ration- 
ale. I  do  not  understand,  nor  do  I 
agree  with  some  of  the  conclusions 
that  the  Secretary  spoke. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  fact 
is  that  considerable  American  troops, 
considerable  American  personnel  have 
been  in  Honduras  on  so-called  training 
activities.  We  have  had  virtually  tens 
of  thousands  of  American  troops  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  spent 
in  Honduras,  in  the  nation  adjacent  to, 
next  to,  Honduras.  And  the  fact  is 
that  we  have  placed  into  those  coun- 
tries investment,  airfields,  communica- 
tion facilities— in  other  words,  we  have 
been  spending  through   the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  directly  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  $100  million  in  one 
particular  instance  over  the  last  4  or  5 
years,  much  of  it  not  done  with  the 
avowed  approval,  but  with  some  of  the 
flexibility  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  any  administration.  I  sus- 
pect, needs  in  order  to  conduct  our  de- 
fense and  our  foreign  policy. 

D  1715 
I  think  that  this  type  of 
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However.  _  ._ 

money,  this  type  of  activity,  speaks  to 
the  fact  about  what  our  involvement 
has  been,  and  I  think  that  the  so- 
called  patrol  and  other  types  of  activi- 
ties are  merely  a  rather  transparent 
effort  to  in  fact  provide  a  U.S.  military 
presence  and  a  not  so  subtle  threat  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

I  think  that  these  activities,  this  sort 
of  giinboat  diplomacy,  as  I  think  it  is 
properly  characterized,  speak   to  an 


action,  a  willingness  that  we  would 
seek  a  mUitary  solution  in  Central 
America,  when  indeed  I  think,  as  the 
gentleman  commented  about  the  re- 
pression, about  the  economic  circimi- 
stances  there,  about  the  problems  that 
exist— and  there  are  real  problems  in 
Central  America— that  these  do  not 
speak  to  a  military  solution  but  much 
rather  to  a  political  solution  to  this 
through  the  Contadora  process, 
through  the  support  groups  that  have 
been  created  by  Central  and  South 
American  neighbors,  the  very  coun- 
tries that  are  even  more  close  than, 
for  instance,  our  Nation,  whether  it  be 
Florida  or  Texas,  with  respect  to  these 
particular  areas. 

And  so  it  is  very  Important,  I  think, 
that  we  have  this  debate,  that  the  gen- 
tleman takes  a  little  time  on  special 
orders  today  to  explore  the  problems 
that  exist  with  regard  to  these  na- 
tions, if  we  are  to  in  fact  help  and  par- 
ticipate fully  in  the  crafting  of  a 
policy. 

The  point  is  that  many  say  we  have 
Marxists  in  Central  America  today,  we 
have  Communists  in  Central  America, 
and  indeed  that  statement  is  true.  I 
think  all  of  us  would  agree  that  there 
are  those  who  have  a  different  politi- 
cal ideology,  different  political  views 
than  we  have.  I  mean  radically  differ- 
ent views,  and  I  think  all  of  us  can 
agree  on  that  point. 

But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  these 
same  political  parties  in  many  of  our 
NATO  allies,  for  instance,  in  France, 
in  Italy  one-third  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies  is  of  course  Communist.  So 
the  fact  is  that  the  mere  presence  of 
Communists  and  the  fact  that  they 
think  ugly  thoughts  and  they  think 
thoughts  and  pursue  different  reme- 
dies, different  economic  solutions  than 
those  which  we  accept  through  oiir 
form  of  government  and  our  economic 
system  as  being  the  accepUble  mode, 
should  not.  I  think,  threaten  our 
Nation  if  indeed  it  does  at  all. 

The  fact  is,  is  our  national  security 
at  stake?  Are  we  in  fact  pursuing  a  for- 
eign policy  that  will  indeed  result  in 
getting  along  with  our  Central  Ameri- 
can neighbors,  whoever  happens  to  be 
in  power  there,  and  it  is  not  our  will 
but  that  I  hope  of  a  self-determined 
will,  and  that  is  certainly  a  goal  I 
think  we  should  all  agree  we  should 
strive  for,  whether  it  is  Nicaragua  or 
El  Salvador. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  policy 
that  is  being  pursued  by  this  adminis- 
tration is  one  that  makes  a  common 
conflict  with  aU  the  nations,  with  aU 
the  different  groups,  and  in  fact  is  ex- 
panding the  type  of  conflict  which  is 
occurring  in  Central  America  rather 
than  trying  to  keep  it  in  perspective 
and  in  focus.  Certainly  we  have  to  be 
concerned.  But  this  idea  of  making  a 
common  enemy  out  of  anyone  who  is 
against  any  type  of  government  form 
is  a  problem.  I  have  a  lot  of  problems 


with  the  lack  of  democracy  and  self- 
determination  and  human  rights 
Issues  in  Central  America. 

I  think  that  all  Members  indeed  in 
this  body  would  suggest  that  they  are 
concerned  about  that,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned about  what  is  happening  in 
Chile,  I  am  concerned  about  what  is 
happening  in  the  other  nations  of 
South  America  and  Central  America 
as  well,  not  just  sort  of  this  overcon- 
cem  with  one  nation  such  as  Nicara- 
gua, which  indeed  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about.  We  have  to  pursue  the 
proper  policy  to  what  end  we  are  seek- 
ing. I  think  the  result  here,  as  men- 
tioned earlier  in  my  comments,  is  po- 
litical rather  than  military. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  be- 
cause I  think  he  is  pointing  out  one  of 
the  very  basic  problems  here  which  is 
the  problem  of  the  economy  of  Cen- 
tral America  that  constitutes  the  very 
serious  problem,  where  a  handful  of 
families  control  the  entire  economy. 
And  until  we  democratize,  as  it  were, 
that  economy  or  those  economies  in 
those  nations.  I  think  we  are  not  going 
to  achieve  the  political  goals  that  we 
share,  the  rights  of  individuals  that 
are  so  important. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task,  of  course,  to 
do  that.  The  cooperatives,  the  labor 
unions,  the  other  American  business 
expertise  that  we  have  provided  in 
these  nations  in  terms  of  foreign  as- 
sistance are  extremely  important.  The 
education  of  individuals  from  those 
areas  in  our  Nation  perhaps  is  one  of 
the  best  forms  of  investment  that  we 
could  make,  and  yet  we  are  cutting 
those  budgets  back  home  and  cutting 
the  Fulbright  programs  and  the  other 
scholarship  programs  that  have  been 
so  important  historically  in  developing 
the  proper  rapport  with  these  people. 
But  what  is  also  important  in  recog- 
nizing   the    problems    that    exist    in 
terms  of  economic  democratization  of 
various  countries   is   what   has   hap- 
pened,  for   instance,   in  Mexico  and 
how  they  have  strived  to  try  to  attain 
that   type   of   broad-based   economy. 
Economic    democratization    does    not 
mean   anything   more    than,    for   in- 
stance,   the    free    enterprise    system 
which  we  are  so  concerned  about  here 
and  the  type  of  economy,  the  mixed 
economy  that  we  have  here,  where  we 
do  not  have  just  a  handful  of  families 
or  a  handful  of  people  controlling  the 
entire  country. 

The  gentleman  has  been  very  kind 
with  his  time  in  yielding  to  me  so  that 
I  could  add  my  voice  this  week.  I  think 
an  important  time  to  add  our  voices  to 
his  concerns  about  policy  issues  which 
we  are  going  to  be  facing  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead,  especially  with 
regard  to  support  for  the  Contras,  the 
so-called  freedom  fighters. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  I  commend  him  for  taking  the 
time. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  feel  not  only 
grateful  but  I  feel  highly  honored  that 
my  very  able  and  very  distinguished 
friend  from  Minnesota  has  taken  the 
time  himself.  I  know  that  he  has 
spoken  out.  I  know  how  he  has  voted 
in  the  past,  and  it  has  been  one  of 
those  inspiring  comradeships  that  has 
motiviated  me,  in  part,  to  speak  out. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  recog- 
nizes my  anguish  when  I  read  in  the 
paper  the  day  before  yesterday  that 
the  President  himself  says.  "Well,  we 
have  got  to  remember  that  these  ter- 
rorists are  just  2'/2  hours  drive  to  Har- 
lingen.  TX. 

Well,  now,  Harlingen.  TX,  is  the 
seat,  the  capital,  of  the  Confederate 
Air  Force.  Why,  they  would  not  dare 
let  those  Nicaraguans  in  there,  first: 
and,  second,  this  is  the  sesquicenten- 
nial  year  in  Texas.  My  God.  this  is  the 
year  we  celebrate  the  defeat  of  Santa 
Anna's  armies,  the  last  one  that  invad- 
ed that  part  of  the  country.  And 
Mexico  shows  no  desire  whatsoever,  as 
I  said  the  other  day.  to  try  to  get  the 
Alamo  back.  They  do  not  show  any  in- 
terest that  1  know  of  even  in  trying  to 
get  any  portion  of  Texas  back,  at  least 
not  until  Texas  repeals  its  sales  tax. 

But  then  we  have  the  Texas  Rang- 
ers. My  God,  the  Texas  Rangers  alone, 
one  riot,  one  man.  I  do  not  share  the 
President's  fears. 

Mr.  VENTO.  If  the  gentleman  will 

yield,  I  feel  comforted  by  all  of  that 

protection  from  down  south  in  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thought  I  better 

tell  my  Minnesota  friend. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  know  they  are  not 
going  to  get  to  Minnesota  with  all  of 
that  in  front  of  them.  But  I  think  the 
more   important   concern,   of  course, 
has  been  almost  what  I  would  say  is  a 
flood  of  what  is  illegal  immigration 
that  has  come  into  the  Nation,  and 
that  certainly  is  a  serious  concern  and 
yet  one  that  is  not  addressed.  But  I 
might  say  the  greater  threat  has  oc- 
curred not  because  of  some  of  the  ille- 
gal but  some  of  the  legal,  some  of  the 
invitations  that  went  out,  for  instance, 
to  various  people  who  settled  in  Flori- 
da and  settled  in  other  parts  of  our 
Nation  who  fled  these  nations  and  in 
fact    have    now    formed    and    even 
trained  their  various  groups  in  our 
country  with  private  support  and.  I 
guess,  not  so  subtle  public  tolerance  of 
that,  only  to  then  use  our  nation  as  a 
basis  of  training,  of  raising  money  to 
then   return   to   Central   America   to 
cause  some  difficulty,  to  form  these 
various  groups,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
piAlic  policy  that  seems  to  be  at  least 
blind  or  actually  endorsing  those  sorts 
of  activities.  So  I  think  these  sorts  of 
scare  tactics  and  these  sorts  of  innuen- 
does that  have  characterized  some  of 
this  show  I  think  more  the  despera- 
tion of  the  position  rather  than  the 
logic  of  the  position  of  those  who 
would  advocate  this  type  of  aid. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  agree. 


Mr.  VENTO.  I  think,  if  our  national 
security  was  genuinely  at  risk,  that 
this  House  would  respond  In  such  a 
way  as  to  deal  with  that.  But  I  think 
the  endorsement  of  every  single  point 
of  conflict  as  being  the  key  area  of  na- 
tional security  risk  really  demeans  this 
body,  demeans  the  discussion  of  this 
issue  which  is  not  helpful  and  I  think 
is  a  detour  in  the  main  issue  that  the 
Congress  has  to  face  and  that  we  have 
to  develop  in  common  league  with  the 
administration  In  terms  of  foreign 
policy.  I  hope  we  can  develop  that.  I 
think  that  the  words  and  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  spoken  speak 
more  to  politics  than  to  a  rational 
policy  path  for  our  foreign  policy. 

So  I  thank  again  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  I  thank  the  Texas  Rang- 
ers for  their  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well,  they  are 
there.  I  want  to  remind  my  friend 
from  Minnesota,  and  they  are  a  formi- 
dable group  still,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  allow  any  such  thing.  Besides. 
Harlingen  Is  In  from  the  border  a  little 
bit.  It  is  not  right  on  the  border.  I  do 
not  think  those  fellows  if  they  even 
tried  would  want  to  come,  unless  they 
came  maybe  perhaps  through  Mata- 
moros  or  Brownsville,  but  then  I  think 
they  would  be  more  interested  in 
coming  by  way  of  Louisiana  and  New 
Orleans  where  they  probably  would 
have  more  fun,  anyway. 


BEWARE  OF  QUICK  FIXES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  past  couple  of 
weeks  about  a  great  new  suid  painless 
revenue-raising  idea  that  could  provide 
the  Federal  Treasury  with  a  $10-  to 
$20-bllllon  windfall.  It's  called  tax  am- 
nesty. 

You  have  to  admit  that  It  sounds 
good.  It  would  get  us  off  the  hook  for 
about  $10  to  $20  billion  of  tough 
budget-cutting  decisions.  It  could 
bring  In  additional  revenue  without 
the  pain  of  voting  for  a  tax  Increase. 

But  I  am  wary  of  any  quick  fix.  espe- 
cially ones  that  are  designed  to  allow 
us  to  avoid  making  the  tough  decisions 
that  we  were  sent  here  to  make. 

If  there  is  Indeed  sizable  dollars  In 
uncollected  back  taxes  out  there  that 
would  come  In  If  we  granted  a  tax 
break  for  cheaters,  then  why  don't  we 
just  give  IRS  the  additional  enforce- 
ment personnel  they  need  to  go  out 
and  get  that  revenue? 

Nearly  every  dollar  spent  on  IRS  en- 
forcement brings  In  a  $10  return  to 
the  Treasury.  Voluntary  compliance 
with  tax  laws  has  been  declining  In 
recent  years.  I  am  afraid  that  tax  am- 
nesty would  further  erode  voluntary 
compliance.  It  would  send  out  the 
signal  that  it's  OK  to  cheat  on  your 


taxes  because  we  are  going  to  forgive 
you  whenever  we  need  a  boost  In  reve- 
nues so  we  can  avoid  making  tough  de- 
cisions on  budget  cuts  or  tax  Increases. 
The  IRS  already  knows  who  most  of 
the  tax  cheaters  are  but  they  don't 
have  the  personnel  to  go  out  and  get 
them.  If  we  give  IRS  additional  en- 
forcement personnel,  it  will  bring  in 
additional  revenue  and  it  will  send  a 
signal  that  everyone  "must  pay  their 
taxes. 

I  think  this  whole  Issue  should  be 
subject  to  a  public  hearing.  IRS  has 
always  taken  a  position  against  tax 
amnesty  and  has  put  forth  valid  rea- 
sons that  we  should  examine  closely. 
The  Treasury  Department  is  showing 
signs  of  weakening  its  previous  opposi- 
tion and  I  think  we  should  get  them 
on  record  to  explain  their  position. 

Before  my  colleagues  jump  on  this 
quick-fix  bandwagon.  I  think  we 
should  give  It  very  close  examination. 
I  present  here  an  editorial  from 
today's  Washington  Post  that  ex- 
presses a  wise  caution  about  any  quick 
fix. 

Flaws  ih  Tax  Amnesty 
Tax  amnesty  Is  a  fundamentally  bad  Idea, 
and  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  would 
make  a  serious  mistake  In  endorsing  It.  The 
appeal  Is  obvious.  It  promises  a  surge  of  rev- 
enue painlessly,  without  a  tax  Increase.  A 
number  of  the  states  have  offered  lax  am- 
nesties In  recent  years,  and  governors  en- 
thusiastically trumpet  the  revenues  that 
they  claim  to  have  collected  that  way.  But 
the  senators  need  to  give  that  proposition  a 
careful  second  look. 

The  first  Issue  is  equity.  A  tax  amnesty 
generally  means  a  period  In  which  people 
with  guilty  consciences  can  come  forward 
and  pay  what  they  owe  without  penalties  or 
the  fear  of  criminal  prosecution.  Why 
should  Congress  enact  a  tax  break  for  the 
cheaters,  benefiting  them  rather  than  the 
good  citizens  who  have  paid  their  full  Ux  li- 
abilities all  along? 

The  second  Issue  Is  effectiveness.  The 
sutes'  experiences  here  are  poor  guides  for 
federal  policy.  Amnesties  have  been  most 
productive  in  those  states  with  slack  collec- 
tion programs.  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
coupled  the  announcement  of  an  amnesty 
with  a  warning  of  much  tougher  enforce- 
ment and  higher  penalties  ahead.  In  com- 
parison with  the  states,  federal  enforcement 
has  always  been  pretty  muscular  and.  In  any 
case,  Congress  does  not  have  any  new  and 
sudden  tightening  of  the  system  In  mind.  In 
these  circumstances  a  federal  amnesty 
would  only  set  a  bad  precedent.  Seeing  one 
amnesty,  people  would  naturally  expect 
others  to  follow— and  some  would  begin  cut- 
ting corners  In  anticipation  of  It. 

Senators  would  also  be  wiser  not  to 
assume  that  an  amnesty  draws  huge  waves 
of  revenue  from  penitent  non-uxpayers 
with  great  secret  wealth  previously  unsus- 
pected by  the  authorities.  In  Illinois,  to  take 
another  example,  an  amnesty  collected  a 
substantial  amount  of  money— but  most  of 
it  apparently  came  from  taxpayers  who 
were  already  being  audited,  or  were  engaged 
In  legal  quarrels  with  the  state  over  the 
amounU  that  they  owed.  Amnesty  simply 
offered  them  a  cheap  way  to  end  the  quar- 
rels. 
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The  Internal  Revenue  Service  itself  has 
contributed  to  the  idea  of  vast  hidden 
wealth  by  its  assertion,  in  a  study  several 
years  ago.  that  some  $90  billion  a  year  in 
income  taxes  goes  uncollected.  But  that  esti- 
mate is  highly  controversial  and.  other  spe- 
(fialists  argue,  is  far  loo  high.  Is  there  any 
point  in  enacting  a  bad  law  in  hopes  of  cap- 
turing money  that  doesn't  exist? 

If  Congress  wanU  to  go  after  uncollected 
taxes— as  it  certainly  should— there's  a 
better  way.  It  can  give  the  IRS  more  money 
to  do  its  job.  The  IRS  has  been  systemati- 
cally underfinanced  for  years.  But  each 
dollar  invested  in  the  IRS  results  in  up- 
wards of  $10  in  additional  revenue.  That 
kind  of  arithmetic  ought  to  appeal  to  a  Con- 
gress seriously  interested  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 


CANADIAN  TIMBER-AN  ISSUE 
FOR  NEGOTIATION.  NOT  LEG- 
ISLATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  vexing  bilateral  problems  we  have  with 
Canada  is  the  timber  issue.  The  United 
States'  domestic  timber  industry  charges  that 
Canada's— actiially  British  Columbia's — low 
stumpage  fees  constitute  a  domestic  subsidy 
to  Its  timber  industry  Canada  says  that  the 
problem  is  more  likely  due  to  the  high  value  of 
the  dollar,  that  its  stumpage  fees  are  fairly  de- 
termined, and  that  there  is  a  strong  United 
States  correumer  demand  for  many  of  its 
lumber  products. 

Even  though  Canada  does  make  some 
strong  arguments  for  its  position,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  convinced  that  we 
should  pass  legislation  to  protect  United 
States  industry  One  likely  bill,  H.R.  2451,  the 
natural  resources  subsidy  bill,  would,  in  effect, 
unilaterally  determine  that  Canadian  stumpage 
fees  constitute  a  subsidy  thereby  making  Ca- 
nadian lumber  eligible  for  assessment  of 
countervailing  duties.  In  1963,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  ojled  that  Canadian  stumpage 
fees  were  not  a  subsidy. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  2451  would  mandate 
unwise  public  policy.  It  will  force  the  Canadi- 
ans to  retaliate  by  refusing  to  import  many 
United  States  products.  Passage,  or  even  fur- 
ther consideration,  of  the  bill  would  also  send 
a  strong  negative  signal  to  the  Canadians 
about  the  United  States-Canada  free  trade 
agreement  negotiatk>r«. 

Timber  is  by  far  the  largest  industry  in 
Canada  Ho  United  States  industry  compares 
to  Canadian  timber  in  proportion  to  the  do- 
mestic economy.  A  bill  containing  what  Cana- 
dians believe  are  unfair  timber  proviskjns 
would  be  a  temWe  discouragement  to  Canada 
to  go  to  the  free  trade  agreement  bargaining 

table. 

Even  though  I  believe  that  the  problem  will 
be  ameliorated  somewhat  when  the  dollar 
starts  to  decline  vis-a-vis  the  Canadian  dollar 
and  the  housing  market  will  begin  to  improve; 
there  still  will  be  a  problem  that  needs  serious 
bilateral  consideration  particularly  before  we 
see  any  of  the  above  improvements.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  deal  with  the  problem  in 
the  context  of  the  free  trade  agreement  nego- 


uations,  not  unilaterally  through  protectionist 
legislation  such  as  H.R  2451.  Even  if  timber 
needs  immediate  attention,  as  alleged,  that  at- 
tention should  occur  at  the  bargaining  table 
rather  than  through  single-minded  unilateral 
congressional  action. 

It  is  easier  to  blame  imports  for  the  woes  of 
domestic  industry.  Sometimes  they  are  unfair. 
I'm  not  sure  they  are  in  this  case.  If  the  U.S. 
timber  industry  is  suflenng  through  no  fault  of 
its  own,  we  may  want  to  look  at  our  own  do- 
mestic policies  for  possible  relief.  Or  perhaps 
we  should  disband  our  own  auction  system 
and  look  toward  developing  stumpage  fees  of 
our  own  patterned  after  those  in  Canada. 
Import  restrictions  should  be  the  least  pre- 
ferred course  of  possible  relief  for  the  U.S. 
timber  industry,  unless  there  is  clear  and  con- 
virK:ing  proof  the  imports  are  unfair. 

There  has  only  been  a  0.6-percent  increase 
per  year  in  the  Canadian  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  between  1978-84.  The  large  increase 
in  the  Canadian  share  occuned  between 
1975-78  when  Canadian  lumber  filled  a  short- 
age in  domestic  demand  in  an  upturn  in  the 
housing  market.  Even  though  the  housing 
market  is  fairly  depressed  today,  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry still  cannot  supply  domestic  demand  for 
all  lumtier  products. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  many  consum- 
ers prefer  Canadian  lumber  products  and  are 
even  wilhng  to  pay  a  premium  for  some  of 
them.  For  those  Canadian  lumber  products 
that  are  cheaper  than  the  U.S.  equivalent,  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  dollar  has  had  more  to  do 
with  the  price  differential  rather  than  the  kjw 
stumpage  fees.  Canadian  stumpage  fees  are 
low,  but  they  have  been  determined  the  same 
way  for  years.  They  are  purposely  low  to  ac- 
count for  ttie  higher  pnces  Canadian  compa- 
nies must  pay  for  transportation  and  removal 
of  the  timber.  Further,  Canadian  companies 
must  pay  for  infrastructure  improvements 
needed  to  access  the  timber  and  for  reforest- 
ation costs.  U.S.  companies  are  afforded  the 
same  stumpage  prices  in  Canada  as  their  Ca- 
nadian competitors. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  esti- 
mates that  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  subsi- 
dized the  sale  of  timberland  in  the  United 
States  to  the  tune  of  about  SI  5  billion  in  the 
last  10  years.  We  have  also  granted  sizable 
tax  breaks  to  the  U.S.  timber  industry,  and  it 
appears  that  we  will  continue  to  do  so.  Both 
of  ttiese  could  be  considered  counten/ailable 
subsidies  by  the  Canadians.  Many  U.S.  jobs 
could  be  tost  as  a  consequence  which  support 
exports  to  Canada. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
that  woukj  result  from  furtfwr  consideration  of 
H.R.  2451,  and  instead  to  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  continue  its  efforts  to  negotiate  bilat- 
erally now  and  during  the  free  trade  agree- 
ment negotiattons. 


COURT  ANNEXED  ARBITRATION 
ACT  OF  1986  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ARBITRATION  ACT  OF 
1986 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasteh- 
meier]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing two  bills  that  relate  to  arbitration.  First, 
I  am  proposing  the  Court-Annexed  ArtMtration 
Act  of  1986  This  legislation  recognizes  the 
importance  of  alternative  methods  of  dispute 
resolution.  At  the  same  time,  because  the  au- 
thorizatton  encompassed  by  this  bill  ends  after 
5  years,  it  is  an  example  of  congressional  sup- 
port for  structured  expenmentatton  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Federal  district 
courts  have  expenenced  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  number  of  filed  crvil  cases.  For  exam- 
ple, between  1960  and  1983  there  has  been  a 
250-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
filed  in  Federal  distnct  courts.  (Unsurprisingly, 
even  ttiough  the  number  of  distnct  judges  has 
been  increased  by  Congress,  there  still  has 
been  a  large  augmentation  in  the  number  of 
filings  per  |udge  at  the  district  court  level  from 
less  than  a  400  per  judge  to  neariy  600). 

This  caseload  crisis  could,  of  course,  be 
ameliorated  by  the  elimination  of  diversity  of 
citizenship  junsdiclion.  Such  a  reform  is  ttie 
single  most  effective  change  that  could  be  ef- 
fectuated for  the  Federal  judiciary  It  respects 
federalism;  it  equips  the  Federal  courts  to 
confront  the  budget  axe  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings;  and  it  assists  not  only  the  trial  courts 
but  also  the  courts  of  appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Although  the  House  has  twice  passed  diver- 
sity legislation  in  the  past,  such  a  move  ap- 
pears to  be  difficult  to  achieve  in  the  Senate 
in  light  of  the  entrenched  opposition  of  trial 
lawyers  and  their  bar  associations.  As  a  result, 
responsible  advocates  of  court  reform  are  ob- 
ligated to  turn  to  nonjudicial  forums  of  the  res- 
olution of  disputes.  Artjitratton  is  one  such  al- 
ternative. 

As  Chief  Justice  Burger  said  in  a  speech  to 
the  American  Bar  Association,  arbitration  is 
not  .  .  .  'the  answer  or  cure-all  for  the  mush- 
rooming caseloads  of  the  court,  but  [is)  one 
example  of  a  better  way  to  do  it."  Long  ago, 
Aristotle  obsen/ed  that  "...  art)itration  was 
devised  to  the  end  that  equity  might  have  full 
sway."  These  words  still  nng  true  today. 

To  date,  at  least  three  Federal  courts  have 
experimented  with  arbitration.  While  the  re- 
sults of  that  experimentatton  have  been 
mixed,  in  my  view,  there  is  adequate  justifica- 
tton  for  continuing  the  experiment.  The  bill 
does,  however,  require  that  any  further  arbitra- 
tion programs  be  rooted  in  express  congres- 
sional authonzation.  Therefore,  only  those  10 
districts  listed  in  the  bill  can  engage  in  arbitra- 
tion programs.  In  additton,  five  further  districts 
can  be  added  to  the  list  provided  that  their  ar- 
bttratton  plans  are  approved  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  they  are 
subjected  to  study  by  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  legislatton 
authonzes  an  experiment  for  a  5-year  period, 
at  the  end  of  4  years  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  will  file  a  report  with  Congress  on  im- 
plementation of  the  legislation  and  recommerv 
dations  for  legislative  change. 

The  purpose  of  the  authorization  and  the 
report  is  to  provide  Congress  with  information 
that  will: 
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First,  describe  the  artxtration  programs  as 
conceived  and  as  implemented  in  the  experi- 
mental districts; 

Second,  determine  the  level  of  satisfaction 
vnth  the  court-annexed  arbitration  programs  in 
each  of  the  experimental  districts  by  court 
personnel,  attorneys  and  litigants  whose 
cases  have  been  referred  to  arbitration; 

Third,  summanze  those  program  features 
that  can  be  identified  as  being  related  to  pro- 
gram acceptance  both  within  and  across  dis- 
tricts; 

Fourth,  describe  the  levels  of  satisfaction 
relative  to  the  cost  per  hearing  of  each  pro- 
gram; and 

Fifth,  allow  a  determination  to  be  made 
whether  to  terminate  or  continue  the  experi- 
ment or  alternatively,  to  codify  an  arbitratton 
provision  in  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
authorizing  art)itration  in  all  Federal  district 
courts. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be 
supportive  of  this  legislative  initiative. 

Second,  I  also  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
authorize  Federal  courts  to  enforce  the  deci- 
sions of  international  art)itrators.  Current  law  is 
ambiguous  on  Federal  court  enforcement  of 
international  arbitral  awards.  Occasionally, 
courts  have  failed  to  recognize  arbitration 
awards  rendered  against  foreign  governments 
because  the  awards  have  been  found  to  con- 
flict with  the  Federal  act  of  State  doctrine  or 
the  doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity. 

The  proposed  legislation  solves  present  un- 
certainties in  the  law  by  providing  that  an 
agreement  to  arbitrate  shall  be  deemed  as 
consent  to  subsequent  judicial  proceedings  to 
confirm  any  arbitral  award  made  under  such 
agreement. 

Credit  for  this  bill  should  be  directed  to  Sen- 
ator Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  wfw  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  the  Senate  in  June 
of  1985.  The  rationale  for  the  legislation  is  set 
forth  in  his  floor  remarks: 

Since  arbitration  agreements  are  becom- 
ing more  common  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  commercial  disputes,  we  need 
this  simple  guarantee  to  secure  the  safety  of 
U.S.  companies'  interests  abroad.  This 
amendment  would  recognize  the  positive 
role  of  International  arbitration  and  encour- 
age its  use.  It  would  also  prevent  U.S.  courts 
from  invoking  the  act  of  sUte  doctrine  In  in- 
appropriate cases,  and  it  would  prevent  the 
foreign  government  from  Invoking  the  sov- 
erign  immunity  defense  to  escape  enforce- 
ment of  arbitral  awards. 

Reform  is  needed  to  promote  the  interna- 
tional rule  of  law.  which  provides  the  protec- 
tion that  U.S.  businesses  need  when  they 
operate  overseas. 

The  procedure  of  submitting  controversies 
to  impartial  arbitrators  is  a  proven  success  on 
the  international  level.  When  a  commercial  re- 
lationship exists  between  a  private  enterprise 
and  a  sovereign  state,  a  clause  is  normally  in- 
serted in  a  contract  specifying  that  any  dis- 
putes that  might  arise  will  be  resolved  by  an 
arbitrator  or  arbitt^ators  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties  Alternatively,  an  arbitrator  or 
art)itrators  could  be  selected  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice. 

The  art>itration  process  has  obvious  advan- 
tages to  all  the  parties,  especially  when  com- 
pared to  the  alternative  of  litigation  in  the  judi- 
cial system  of  the  countiy  where  the  claim 


arose.  Arbitratton  contains  the  element  of 
compromise,  whereas  litigation  is  a  winner- 
take-all  situation.  Moreover,  arbiti^atton  is  par- 
ticipator as  opposed  to  being  adversary.  And 
finally,  arbitratton  does  not  preclude  going  to 
court,  should  the  parties  fail  to  comply  with 
the  arbitral  agreement. 

When  the  parties  go  to  court,  one  of  them 
generally  tnes  to  procure  an  order  enforcing 
the  arbitral  award.  Thus,  the  court's  job  is  dif- 
ferent than  relitigating  the  entire  case. 

As  menttoned  above,  uncertainties  exist  in 
curent  law  about  the  enforcement  of  arbitral 
awards  in  Federal  courts.  Since  the  proposed 
legislation  removes  those  uncertainties,  it  will 
provide  a  substantial  improvement  to  interna- 
tional law.  The  bill  is  entirely  consistent  with 
our  international  obligattons  and  the  norms  of 
Federal  judicial  procedure. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  give  serious  thought  to  the  proposal 
and  assist  in  its  ultimate  enactment. 

Interested  parties  should  submit  comments 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice,  2137B  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC 
20515.  Telephone  Number  (202)  225-3926. 


Mr.  Frewzel.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OiitGRicH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AwKtJNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pickle)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Levine  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  HiLLis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  Charles  A.  Hal- 
leck. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel)  until  3:30  p.m. 
today,  on  account  of  attending  the  fu- 
neral of  Charles  A.  Halleck. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Pranks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kaptur.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Strang)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Parris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parris,  for  5  minutes,  March  7. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  60  minutes, 
March  11. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  60  minutes. 
March  12. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  60  minutes. 
March  13. 

Mr.  Armey,  for  60  minutes.  March 
12. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  for  5  minutes,  March 
7. 

Mr.  Craig,  for  60  minutes,  March  12. 

Mr.  McCollum,  for  60  minutes. 
March  12. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  prior  to  the 
vote  on  House  Resolution  390,  in  the 
House,  today. 

Mr.  BEREtrrER.  immediately  before 
Prank  amendment  to  H.R.  4306.  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Strang)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  LlGHTPOOT. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Ms.  Snowe  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Armey. 

Mr.  McCandless. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Roukema. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.  Hoyer  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Markey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Moody. 

Mr.  CoKLHO. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Atkins. 

Mr.  Lantos. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  Uble  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  360.  An  act  to  direct  the  SecreUry  of 
Agriculture  to  convey,  without  consider- 
ation, the  Nebraska  Game  and  Parlis  Com- 
mission, approximately  173  acres  of  land 
within  the  Nebraska  National  Forest  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  expanding  the  Cha- 
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dron  State  Park,  Nebraska;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  2,  1986  as  -National  Teacher  Apprecia- 
tion Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  261.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  14,  1986  through  April  20. 
1986  as  "National  Mathematics  Awareness 
Week",  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  262.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  June  2  through  June  8, 
1986,  as  "National  Pishing  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  9  through  15.  1986,  as 
•National  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clocli  and  31  minutes 
p.m.)  imder  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  March 
10.  1985,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2929.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1985 
on  the  toUl  number  of  applications  for  con- 
ditional registration  of  pesticides,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  June  25.  1947,  chapter  125,  sec- 
tion 29  (92  Stat.  838):  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

2930.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
membership  for  the  United  States  In  the 
Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee  Agency, 
and  for  United  States  acceptance  of  the 
merger  of  the  capital  resources  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2931.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  actions  taken  under  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978 
and  section  2  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental Coordination  Act  of  1974, 
during  calendar  year  1985,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  8482;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2932.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  sUtus  of  health  per- 
sonnel in  the  United  SUtes,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  295h-2(c):  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2933.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  National  Archives,  trans- 
mitting the  agency's  annual  report  of  its  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1985,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2934.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of    Governors.    Federal    Reserve    System. 


transmitting  the  Boards  annual  report  of 
its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  during  calendar  year  1985,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2935.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  Commissions  eleventh  annual 
report  on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1985. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2936.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Corporation's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1985,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2937.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  and  Public  Affairs,  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  transmitting  the  Founda- 
tion's annual  report  of  iU  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1985.  pursuant  to  5  US.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2938.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, National  Mediation  Board,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1985,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2939.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gener- 
al, United  States  Postal  Service,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
Ices  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  during  calendar  year  1985,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2940.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  agency's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1985,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2941.  A  letter  from  the  Marshal  of  the 
Court,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  adminis- 
trative costs  of  protecting  Supreme  Court 
Officials,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  13n(c)  (Aug. 
18,  1949,  ch.  479.  sec.  9(c)  (96  Stat.  1958)). 
Public  Law  99-218  (99  Stat.  1729);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2942.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary.  Legislative  and  Intergovernmen- 
tal Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

2943.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  number  of  appeals  filed 
during  calendar  year  1985,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  7701(l)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2944.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board's  appeals  deci- 
sions for  fiscal  year  1984.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  1205(a)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Ser\'ice. 

2945.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  waivers  of 
minimum  funding  and  staffing  require- 
ments for  technology  transfer  from  Federal 
laboratories,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-480. 
section  11(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

2946.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 


report  on  the  Department's  procurement 
from  small  and  other  business  firms  for  Oc- 
tober 1985  through  November  1985,  pursu- 
ant to  15  U.S.C.  639(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  XIII.  re- 
ports of  committees  were  delivered  to 
the  Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to 
the  proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  969.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Energy  Security  Act  and  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  to  repeal 
the  statutory  authorities  administered  by 
the  Residential  Energy  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  the  Commercial  and  Apartment 
Conservation  Service;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  99-484).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  391.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4306,  a  bill  to 
revise  the  terms  of  certain  agricultural  pro- 
grams (Rept.  99-485).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  4240.  A  bill 
to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  Increase  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
obligations  from  $30,000,000  to  $100,000,000 
for  emergency  relief  projects  In  any  State 
resulting  from  any  single  natural  disaster  or 
catastrophic  failure  occurring  In  calendar 
year  1986;  with  amendments  (Rept.  99-486). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


ADVERSE  REPORTS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  540.  Joint  res- 
olution relating  to  Central  America  pursu- 
ant to  the  International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1985.  (Adverse 
Rept.  99-483.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   FASCELL  (for   himself.   Mr. 
Wright.    Mr.    Foley.    Mr.    Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Mica. 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Solomon. 
and  Mr.  Bereuter): 
H.R.    4329.    A    bill    to    authorize    United 
States  contributions   to   the   International 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  the  November 
15,    1985,   agreement   between   the   United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  4330.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XI  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  Medicare  policies  concerning  con- 
tinuing care,  to  Improve  the  quality  assur- 
ance system  as  It  applies  to  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 


the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WATKIN8  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Tallon.  and  Mr.  Alexander): 
H.R.  4331.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  grants  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  institutes  of  rural 
technology  development;  considered  and 
passed. 

By   Mr.    HUGHES   (for   himself.   Mr. 
McCollum.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Morri- 
son  of   Connecticut,   Mr.   Peiohan, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lunoren, 
and  Mr.  Shaw): 
H.R.  4332.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  (re- 
lating to  firearms)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mute on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
Hammer  SCHMIDT): 
H.R.  4333.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  veterans'  benefits 
for  former  prisoners  of  war:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 
H.R.  4334.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  waive  application  of  provisions 
of  law  concerning  contract  procedures,  con- 
tract terms  and  conditions,  and  contract 
performance  for  petroleum  acquisition;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.   BEDELL   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Stallinos.    Mr.    Daschle,    and    Mr. 
Penny): 
H.R.  4335.  A  bill  to  expand  markete  for  ag- 
ricultural commodities,  to  Improve  the  envi- 
ronment, and  to  enhance  the  energy  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States  by  providing  for  the 
increased    use   of   alcohol-blended    fuel    In 
motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    CRANE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Duncan.     Mr.     Dannemeyer.     Mr. 
Bliley,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  and  Mr.  Cobey): 
H.R.  4336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  Social  Security 
coverage  for  employees  of  religious  organi- 
zations shall  be  optional;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  FIEDLER: 
H.R.  4337.  A  bill  to  amend  section  304  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1304)  to  ex- 
pedite disposition  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  certain  complaints  relating  to 
the  country  of  origin  marking  requirement 
for  articles  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   FLORIO   (for   hlmaelf.   Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Richard- 
son.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Stag- 
gers. Mr.  RiNALDO,  and  Mr.  Towns): 
H.R.  4338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  prevent  the  elimi- 
nation of  certain  cost-of-Uvlng  increases  in 
certain  annuity  amounts,  to  prevent  other 
benefit  reductions,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the   Committee   on   Energy   and   Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  4339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Interest 
rate  assumptions  in  computing  the  unfund- 
ed vested  beneflU  of  a  multiemployer  plan, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 
H.R.  4340.  A  bill  to  establish  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  Data  Bank,  the  Intrag ovem- 
mental   Council   on   Economic   and   Trade 


Data,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  4341.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  prompt,  in- 
formal, and  inexpensive  resolution  of  civil 
cases  in  U.S.  district  courts  by  the  use  of  ar- 
bitration, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4342.  A  bill  to  amend  title  9.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  that  Federal  courts 
are  authorized  to  enforce  the  decisions  of 
International  arbitrators;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   LIVINGSTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  B0RTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Rudd, 
Mr.  Laoomarsino.  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey): 
H.R.   4343.   A  bill   to  provide   for  radio 
broadcasting   to   Nicaragua  by   a  separate 
broadcasting  service   within   the  Voice  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  4344.  A  bill  to  provide  that  receipU 
and  disbursements  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund, 
and  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund  shall 
not  be  Included  In  the  totals  of  the  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Government  as  submitted  by  the 
President  or  the  congressional  budget;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ap- 
PLECATE,     Mr.     Wylie,     and     Ms. 
Kaptuh): 
H.R.  4345.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  establish  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  or  near  Cleveland,  OH;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  4346.  A  bill  to  provide  for  registra- 
tion by  the  Selective  Service  System  of  per- 
sons qualified   In   health-care   occupations 
that  are  essential  to  the  Armed  Forces  and 
In   which    the   Armed    Forces   are    under- 
staffed; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  4347.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  per- 
centage of  total  apportionments  of  funds  al- 
located to  any  State  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  in  any  fiscal  year  be  at  least  100 
percent  of  the  percentage  of  estimated  tax 
paymenU  paid  Into  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  which  are  attributable  to  highway 
users  In  such  State  in  the  latest  fiscal  year 
for  which  data  is  available:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  4348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  Wilderness  Law  to 
change  the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  resource  management  review  and  granU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.   REGULA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CouRTER.   Mr.   McCain,   Mr.   Boeh- 
LERT.  and  Mr.  Liohttoot): 
H.R.  4349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  contribu- 
tions to  a  health  services  savings  account 
and  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  establish   a  limited   Medicare 
option  for  catastrophic  care,  and  for  other 
purposes;   jointly,   to   the   Committees   on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  VENTO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Laoo- 
marsino. Mr.  HocKABY.  Mr.  Pabh- 
ayan.  Mr,  Lott.  Mr.  Stallinos.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mrs.  JoHinoN, 


Mr.  Objdenson,  Mr.  SitBOtLiNO.  and 

Mr.  Udall): 

H.R.  4350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 

Scenic  Rivers  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH: 
H.R.  4351.  A  bill  to  withdraw  and  reserve 
for  the  Department  of  the  Navy  certain 
public  lands  within  the  Bravo-30  Bombing 
Range.  Churchill  County.  NV.  for  use  as  a 
training  and  weapons  testing  area,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services,  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AcKERMAN,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  An- 
drews.  Mr.   Annunzio.   Mr.   Apple- 
gate.  Mr.  Abpin.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Biaogi.  Mr. 
BoLAND.   Mr.   Boner   of  Tennessee. 
Mr.     BoRSKi.     Mrs.     Boxer,     Mr. 
Bryant,      Mr.      Bustamante.      Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr, 
Chandler,  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  Cobey,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Cole- 
man   of    Texas.    Mr.    Conte,    Mr. 
Couohlin,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett,   Mr.    Dannemeyer,    Mr.    de   la 
Garza,  Mr.  de  Luoo.  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dinoell,  Mr.  Dio- 
GuARDi,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Doroan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Eckert  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards 
of    California.    Mr.    Erdreich.    Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fabcell.  Mr. 
Pauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms.  Fiedler, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  F%ippo,  Mr.  Plorio, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  FowuR. 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Frbn- 
ZEL.   Mr.   Gejdenson,   Mr.   Oilman. 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Hatch- 
ex.    Mr.    Heptel    of    Hawaii.    Mr. 
Hertxl  of  Michigan.  Mr.   Horton, 
Mr.     HoYER.     Mr.     Hughes,     Mr, 
Hunter.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kanjorbki. 
Mr.   Kabtenmeier.   Mr.    Kemp.    Mr. 
KiNDNEBB,    Mr.    KOLBE,    Mr.    Kobt- 
MAYBR,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
BIND,   Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.   Lehman   of 
Florida,  Mr.  Lxland.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr, 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.      Mr.      Lundine.      Mr, 
McOrath,  Mr.  McHuoh,  Mr.  Mack, 
Mr.    Manton,    Mr.    Martinez,    Mr. 
Matbui,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.    MoLLOHAN,    Mr.    Monson.    Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mrazex,  Mr, 
Neal.    Mr.    NiELBON    of    Utah,    Mr. 
NowAK.   Ms.   Oakar.   Mr.   O'Brien, 
Mr.    Owens,    Mr.    Pabhayan.    Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Purbell.  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr, 
Roe,    Mr.    Sabo,    Mr.    Savage,    Mr. 

SCHAEPER,  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  SCHU- 

MER,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr. 
SiKORBKi,  Mr.  SisisKY.  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Stokeb. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Waloren,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Wbisb,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
WiLBON,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr. 
Wortley.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Yatrom, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri): 
H.J.  Res.  553.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  May  11,  through 
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May  18, 1986,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week":  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  554.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weelt  beginning  May  18.  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Weeic"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  .,     „ 

By    Ms.    SNOWE    (for    herself,    Mr. 
HORTON,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
WoLT,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Synar. 
Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Wylie, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
RiNALOO,     Mr.     Dannemeyer,     Mr. 
Chappie,   Mr.   Biagci,   Mr.   Rodino. 
Mr.  WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Light- 
foot): 
H.J.  Res.  555.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeli  beginning  November  24,  1986,  as 
"National  Family  Caregivers  Week  ';  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California: 
H.   Res.   392.   Resolution   to  express   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Postmaster  General  should  issue  a  post- 
age stamp  honoring  all   American  service- 
men and  civilians  still  unaccounted  for  as  a 
result  of  the  conflict  in  Indochina:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SiLJANDER): 

H.  Res.  393.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding support  by  the  United  States  for 
the  National  Union  for  the  Total  Independ- 
ence of  Angola  [UNITAl:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHAW: 

H.  Res.  394.  Resolution  providing  for  a 
voluntary  controlled  substances  testing  pro- 
gram for  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

303.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, relative  to  the  sUtus  of  Americans 
still  missing  and  unaccounted  for  in  Indo- 
china: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

304.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  actions 
to  determine  the  fate  of  persons  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

305.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
relative  to  the  issuance  of  a  stamp  honoring 
American  horology:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  97:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  808:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  Sabo.  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  811:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

HJl.  1140:  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1145:  Mr.  Solarz. 


H.R.  1770:  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.   1840:  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Rogers,  and 
Mr.  Carper. 
H.R.  1950:  Mr.  McKinney. 
H.R.  2504:  Mr.  Markey. 
H.R.  2815:  Mr.  Packard. 
H.R.  3081:  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
and  Mr.  Broomfield. 
H.R.  3155:  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
H.R.  3465:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Early,   Mr.    Mrazek,   Mr.   Sensenbrenner, 
and  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.R.  3555:  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer.   Mr.    Hunter,    Mr.    Upinski,    Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Ni- 
chols, and  Mr.  Matsui. 
H.R.  3743:  Mr.  Bateman. 
H.R.  3803:  Mr.  Goodlinc.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.    Ford   of   Michigan.    Mr.    Hayes.    Mr. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Watkins,  and 
Mr.  Leland. 
H.R.  3833:  Mr.  Oberstar. 
H.R.   3961:   Ms.   Oakar,   Mr.   Luken,   Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois. 
H.R.  4012:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
H.R.  4014:  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Frank,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr    Hunter,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
LELAND,    Mr.    Mrazek,    Mr.    Shelby.    Mr. 
Florio,    Mr.    Manton,    Mr.    Boucher.    Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Wheat,  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  4048:  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Bevill.  and  Mr. 
Kindness. 
H.R.  4073:  Mr.  Whittaker. 
H.R.  4085:  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.R.  4109:  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Seiberling. 
Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  4125:  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Bili- 
rakis. and  Mr.  Courter. 
H.R.  4128:  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
H.R.  4194:  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  4202:  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  DeLay, 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Livingston. 
Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Whittaker, 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  4205:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Bates. 
and  Mr.  Towns. 
H.R.  4221:  Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Dicks. 
H.R.  4228:  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  7:  Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Myers  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Skeen,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr. 
GOODLING,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington. 

H.J.  Res.  96:  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Wylie,  and  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Fazio, 
and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.J.  Res.  365:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa  and  Mr. 

NiELSON  of  Utah. 

H.J.  Res.  376:  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.J.  Res.  470:  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Biagci 

Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr 

Borski.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr 


Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Stanoi- 
land,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  KoLTER,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.J.  Res.  504:  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Lipinski,  and  Mr. 

MONSON. 

H.J.  Res.  505:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Anthony. 
Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do, Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,   Mr.   Bosco, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr, 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Cobey, 
Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri,    Mrs.    Collins,    Mr.    Conte,    Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
DeLay,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,   Mr.   Dornan   of  California,   Mr. 
Dymally,   Mr.   Dyson.   Mr.   Emerson,  Mr. 
Feighan,    Mr.    Fish,    Mr.    Foglietta,    Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Puster, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Guar- 
ini. Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 
Mr.   Hamilton.   Mr.   Hammerschmidt,   Mr. 
Hansen,    Mr.    Hayes,    Mr.    Hendon,    Mr. 
Hertel    of    Michigan,    Mr.    Horton,    Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Termessee,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.   Lent,   Mr.   Lewis   of   California,   Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flori- 
da, Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr. 
Richardson,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Roberts,   Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
SiLJANDER,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Smith 
of    Iowa,    Ms.    Snowe,    Mr.    Stokes,    Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Yatron  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

H.J.  Res.  508:  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr, 
Anderson,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Cheney,  and  Mr. 
Stenholm. 

H.J.  Res.  514:  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  OBrien,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Bryant. 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Heftel  of 
Hawaii. 

H.J.  Res.  522:  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr 
Mineta,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi 
gan,  Mr.  Dellums,  Ms.  Snowe,  and  Mr 
Daschle. 

H.J.  Res.  523:  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Busta 
mante,  Mr.  SUNiA,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Fei 
CHAN.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr 
Weiss,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr 
Hughes,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr 
Henry,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Conte, 


Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  DioGuardi, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.J.  Res.  539:  Mr.  Schulze. 

H.J.  Res.  541:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Lun 
dine.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Califor 
nia,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Cooper 
Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mrs.  Col 
LiNS,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Dym 
ALLY.  Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  AuCoin 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Howard,  and 
Mr.  Udall. 

H.J.  Res.  548:  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 


Nichols,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino. Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Worthy,  Mr, 
DE  la  Garza,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  LaFalce,  and 
Mr.  Lantos. 

H.  Con.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Badham. 
Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Archer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  289:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 


H.R.  4388:  Mr.  Matsui. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

283.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council,  Brooklyn,  OH,  relative  to  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

383.  Also,  petition  of  Senator  Nelson,  com- 
mittee on  general  governmental  operations, 
18th  Guam  Legislature,  Agana.  OU.  relative 
to  proposed  legislation  concerning  8.  1063  of 
the  U.S.  Senate:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 
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(Legislative  day  oj  Monday,  February  24,  1986) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  will  be  offered  today  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Samuel  George  Hines, 
national  president  of  the  Church  of 
God  and  pastor  of  the  Third  Street 
Church  of  God,  Washington.  DC. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Samuel  George 
Hines,  pastor.  Third  Street  Church  of 
God,  Washington,  DC,  and  national 
president  of  the  Church  of  God.  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 
Let  us  pray. 

O  God,  our  Father,  another  day  of 
privilege  and  responsibility  has  been 
granted  to  us  out  of  the  generosity  of 
Your  benevolent  hand.  This  and  all 
the  gifts  of  Your  bounty  we  receive 
with  thanksgiving,  acknowledging  You 
as  the  reason  for  our  being,  the  source 
of  our  living  and  the  goal  of  our  striv- 
ing. 

We  worship  You  as  king  of  kings  and 
lord  of  lords,  the  Creator  who  makes 
and  shapes  this  universe  according  to 
Your  infinite  wisdom  and  calls  us  to 
have  dominion  auid  to  be  good  stew- 
ards of  Your  gifts  of  creation  and  re- 
demption. 

Escort  us  by  Your  spirit  into  ven- 
turesome explorations  of  the  possibili- 
ties before  us;  stimulate  us  to  seize  the 
opportunities  around  us  and  enable  us 
to  appropriate  the  strength  You  pro- 
vide so  that  we  might  always  choose 
the   hard  right  instead  of  the  easy 
wrong.  Help  us  today  to  seek  Your 
glory  instead  of  our  own  and  the  good 
of  others  ahead  of  our  own  interests. 
We  hear  Your  call  to  be  servants  even 
when  we  lead  and  to  be  leaders  in  set- 
ting examples  of  servanthood.  Make 
us,  by  Your  grace,  equal  to  our  calling 
to  be  ambassadors  of  reconciliation  in 
a  world  of  alienation  and  polarization. 
We  bless  this  land  in  Your  name  and 
dedicate  ourselves  to  making  her  what 
You  have  ordained  her  to  be  as  a 
nation  and  in  the  family  of  nations. 
Graciously  remind  us  of  the  poor  and 
the  underprivileged,  the  hungry  and 
the  oppressed.  Show  us  how  to  make 
power     available     to     the     powerless 
making  Your  agenda  our  own,  through 
Him   who   became   poor   so   that   we 
might  become  rich,  even  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  and  I  would  reserve  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Byrd.  Then  under  the 
special  orders,  there  are  four  Senators. 
Senators  Proxmire.  Bumpers.  Chafee. 
and  Kassebaum  have  15  minutes  each. 

Routine  morning  business  will  follow 
until  12  noon,  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each.  At  12  noon,  by  a  previ- 
ous agreement,  the  Senate  will  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  254, 
S.  104,  relating  to  armor-piercing  bul- 
lets, under  a  time  agreement.  We  will 
try  to  accommodate  Senators.  I  under- 
stand there  are  some  Senators  who 
may  have  a  scheduling  problem  with 
that  precise  vote  time.  We  will  try  to 
work  that  out  so  all  Senators  can  be 

Then,  we  have  to  slip  a  bit.  but  by 
previous  consent  at  2  o'clock  we  were 
scheduled  to  turn  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 225.  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment calling  for  a  balanced  budget, 
but  we  will  work  out  the  schedule  on 
both  those  matters. 

We  will  have  a  session  tomorrow.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  complete  our 
work  tomorrow,  early  afternoon,  by  3 
or  3:30. 

There  could  be  votes  tomorrow, 
probably  will  be  votes  tomorrow,  be- 
cause I  understand  that  those  who 
oppose  the  constitutional  amendment 
want  time  to  debate  and  time  to  offer 
amendments,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
having  a  session  tomorrow.  We  want 
activity,  we  want  debates,  we  want 
amendments  and  votes,  and  I  hope 
that  those  who  are  in  opposition  to 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  will 
be  prepared  to  accommodate  that 
schedule  tomorrow. 

The  same  would  be  true  on  Monday, 
but  there  will  be  no  votes  after  6 
o'clock  on  Monday. 

The  same  would  be  true  on  Tuesday. 
I  anticipate  we  will  still  be  on  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  If  we  have 
had  adequate  debate  by  that  time  and 
most  Members  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  submit  and  debate  their  amend- 
ments, I  would  guess  that  by  that  time 
we  would  want  to  file  a  cloture  motion. 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 


Also,  today,  we  will  need  to  make  a 
technical  change— not  in  the  House 
bill  we  passed  last  night:  but  we  are 
trying  to  discharge  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  get  a  House  bill  out 
here  that  we  might  use  as  a  vehicle. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  threat  of 
a  House  blue  slip  should  we  use  a 
Senate  measure  for  a  bill  which  some 
would  argue  might  contain  a  revenue 
provision.  We  hope  to  have  that  done 
by  noon. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Laxalt).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire] is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  time  of 
the  minority  leader  has  been  reserved. 
I  understand  that  the  majority  leader 
did  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
time  has  been  reserved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Pre- 
siding Officer. 


TIME  TO  BRING  BRITAIN  AND 
FRANCE  INTO  NUKE  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
anyone  who  believes  the  nuclear  arms 
race  is  strictly  a  superpower  show  had 
better  take  another  look.  At  the  very 
time  negotiators  for  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  pushing  for 
a  mutual  nuclear  arsenal  reduction  by 
both  superpowers,  the  United  King- 
dom and  France  are  coming  on  in  the 
nuclear  weapons  derby  like  gangbus- 
ters.  Both  superpowers  have  an- 
nounced their  interest  in  trying  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  for  both  sides  to 
cut  their  present  colossal  10.000  strate- 
gic nuclear  warheads  each  in  half— 
that  is,  to  5,000  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads each. 

President  Reagan  some  time  ago 
specified  his  goal  as  the  elimination  of 
all  nuclear  weapons  everywhere  on 
Earth.  Secretary  Gorbachev  has  re- 
cently met  the  President's  dreamy 
challenge  and  dreamed  far  up  and 
beyond  with  a  proposition  that  would 
banish  all  nuclear  weapons  from  the 
face  of  the  Earth  in  the  next  14  years. 
Meanwhile,  at  the  same  time  the  two 
most  powerful  men  on  Earth  are  toss- 
ing out  their  rhetorical  bids  for  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  great  majori- 
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ty  of  mankind,  both  superpowers  are 
pouring  billions  into  building  more 
and  more  nuclear  weapons.  They  are 
feverishly  pushing  weapons  research 
testing  and  development  to  produce 
new  nuclear  weapons  that  can  pene- 
trate and  defense  and  devastate  any 
target. 

But  far  and  away  the  biggest  propor- 
tional increases  in  nuclear  weapon 
power  are  taking  place  in  England  and 
France.  Neither  of  these  two  nuclear 
powers  is  directly  represented  at  the 
Geneva  arms  control  negotiations.  Nei- 
ther is  limited  in  the  slightest  by 
SALT  I  or  SALT  II.  Both  are  free  to 
double  or  triple  their  already  impres- 
sive nuclear  punch.  Both  seem  to  be 
on  their  way  to  doing  exactly  that.  If 
the  superpowers  succeed  at  Geneva 
and  agree  to  sharp  nuclear  weaporis 
reductions,  they  would  find  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  moving  in  exact- 
ly the  opposite  direction. 

So  why  knock  it?  Aren't  Britain  and 
France  our  allies?  Britain  is  firmly  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance. 
France  is  not.  But  the  New  York 
Times  reported  on  Sunday,  January 
26,  that  a  classified  report  prepared  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  states: 
"French  nuclear  strike  aircraft  •  •  • 
might  be  committed  to  the  Alliance." 
This  is  precisely  why  it  seems  most  un- 
likely that  the  negotiations  at  Geneva 
Involving  only  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  could,  in  the  absence 
of  any  nuclear  weapon  restraint  on 
England  and  France,  achieve  an  agree- 
ment for  equal  reductions  by  the  two 
superpowers. 

In  the  New  York  Times  article  of 
January  26  to  which  I  have  referred, 
Michael  Gordon  describes  the  United 
Kingdom  and  French  buildup.  Gordon 
reports  that  Britain  plans  by  the  late 
1990's  to  have  512  nuclear  warheads 
carried  on  new  submarines  and  de- 
ployed in  Trident  missiles  bought 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  also  re- 
placing its  old  bombers  with  new  Tor- 
nado planes  that  would  carry  addition- 
al warheads.  The  French  are  also 
adding  nuclear  missiles  carrying  multi- 
ple warheads  in  new  submarines  and 
bombers.  Both  France  and  Britain 
would  have  in  excess  of  1.000  strategic 
nuclear  warheads.  Of  course,  the 
present  10.000  strategic  warhead  arse- 
nals of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  dwarf  the  British  and 
French  potential  arsenals.  But  if 
Geneva  negotiations  succeed  in  reduc- 
ing United  States  and  Russian  arse- 
nals, the  mid-1990's  could  find  a  world 
of  four  nuclear  superpowers. 

Under  those  circumstances,  China, 
with  her  spectacular  new  economic 
growth,  could  push  her  nuclear  arse- 
nal into  the  same  class  as  the  other 
big  boys  and  become  a  fifth  nuclear 
superpower.  The  1.000  nuclear  war- 
head deployment  of  Prance  and  Eng- 
land would  not  put  them  at  anything 
like  a  5-to-l  disadvantage  with  each  of 


the  two  present  superpowers.  If  the  su- 
perpowers reduced  their  arsenals  to 
5.000  strategic  nuclear  warheads  each 
in  accordance  with  present  proposals. 
Because  of  the  invulnerability  of  their 
new  submarines  and  bombers,  both 
France  and  England  would  have 
achieved  something  very  close  to  de 
facto  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  recent  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence study  discloses  that  if  only  100 
warheads,  which  is  a  tiny  1  percent  of 
the  present  Soviet  arsenal  of  10,000 
strategic  warheads,  reached  Americsoi 
cities,  we  would  suffer  the  instant 
death  of  between  35  million  and  55 
million  Americans,  with  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  additional  Americans  termi- 
nally ill  and  generally  without  medical 
attention  available.  America  would  be 
destroyed  as  an  organized  society.  On 
the  same  basis,  with  a  1,000  nuclear 
warhead  arsenal  available  to  France  or 
England,  a  modest  10  percent  of  the 
warheads  of  either— I  repeat,  either— 
nation  could  utterly  devastate  the 
Soviet  Union  and  leave  it  a  steaming 
rubble. 

It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  per- 
suade France  and  England  and  China 
to  enter  into  the  negotiation  to  reduce 
or  limit  their  planned  new  nuclear 
power.  But  they  must.  If  they  do  not, 
it  is  hard  to  see  the  negotiations  going 
anywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Michael 
Gordon  in  the  January  26  New  York 
Times,  to  which  I  have  referred,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  26.  1986] 

British  and  French  Missiles  Complicate 

Life  for  Moscow 

(By  Michael  R.  Gordon) 

Washington.— While  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  exchange  suggestions 
for  deep  cuts  in  nuclear  arms.  Britain  and 
Prance  are  heading  the  opposite  way.  Both 
have  started  programs  to  multiply  their  nu- 
clear arsenals. 

Britain  is  equipping  four  submarines  with 
64  new  Chevallne  missiles,  each  carrying 
two  warheads.  It  eventually  plans  to  replace 
them  with  four  new  submarines  each  carry- 
ing 16  Trident  II  missiles  purchased  from 
the  United  States.  Each  Trident  will  prob- 
ably carry  eight  warheads  that  could  be 
aimed  at  separate  targets,  analysts  say.  By 
the  late  1990s,  BrlUln  would  have  512  war- 
heads on  four  submarines.  It  Is  also  replac- 
ing its  old  bombers  with  new  Tornado 
planes. 

France  has  also  begun  to  Install  multiple- 
warhead  missiles  on  submarines.  Last  year, 
the  Inflexible  went  to  sea  with  16  missiles, 
each  carrying  six  warheads,  thus  doubling 
its  arsenal  of  submarine-launched  missiles. 

Eventually,  the  French  will  have  these  M- 
4  missiles  on  at  least  five  submarines.  In  ad- 
dition. France  has  18  land-based  missiles. 
each  with  a  single  warhead,  and  a  new 
mobile  land-based  missile  Is  under  consider- 
ation. A  nuclear  air-to-surface  missile  is  also 
being  readied,  as  are  Mirage  2000  planes 
that  would  be  armed  with  missiles. 


china  s  stockpile 


The  British  and  French  are  thought  to  be 
in  a  different  nuclear  league  than  China, 
which  some  experts  say  has  about  120  land- 
based  Intercontinental  and  medium-range 
missiles  as  well  as  two  mlsslle-carrylng  sub- 
marines. 

Even  so,  the  British  and  French  have  long 
pointed  out  that  their  arsenals  are  tiny  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  superpowers. 

The  British  strategic  force  "represents 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  strategic  nuclear 
forces  available  to  the  United  States  or  to 
the  Soviet  Union. "  the  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary. Sir  Oeoffrey  Howe,  has  told  the 
United  Nations. 

Bitt  if  British  and  French  forces  grow  aa 
planned  to  more  than  1.000  warheads,  and 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  cut 
back  to  4.500  warheads  each,  as  the  United 
States  has  proposed,  the  European  forces 
would  loom  larger. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  raised 
the  Issue  of  British  and  French  forces,  gen- 
erally insisting  that  It  should  be  allowed  the 
same  number  of  weapons  as  the  combined 
forces  of  all  Its  potential  Western  adversar- 
ies. 

The  United  States  has  replied  that  it 
cannot  negotiate  on  behalf  of  other  nations 
and  that  to  compensate  the  Soviet  Union 
for  British  and  French  forces  would  leave 
the  United  States  numerically  Inferior  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Western  officials  further  argue  that  Brit- 
ish and  French  forces  should  not  be  equated 
with  American  forces  because  they  are  de- 
signed primarily  as  deterrents  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  two  countries. 

But  the  issue  Is  not  clear-cut.  Even  though 
Prance  Is  not  part  of  NATO's  military  com- 
mand, a  classified  report  prepared  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  states:  '  French  nucle- 
ar strike  aircraft  .  .  .  might  be  committed  to 
the  Alliance"  In  a  conflict. 

In  any  event.  American  officials  were 
heartened  when  the  Soviet  leader.  Mikhail 
S.  Gorbachev,  seemed  to  back  away  from 
Moscow's  old  position. 

He  suggested  that  all  American  and  Soviet 
Intermediate-range  missiles  be  removed 
from  Europe  within  eight  years  and  that 
Brltlan  and  Prance  could  keep  their  nuclear 
missiles.  If  they  agreed  not  to  add  to  them 
during  that  period. 

Both  nations  have  laid  down  tough  condi- 
tions before  they  will  entertain  such  a 
notion.  One  has  been  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  make  major  cuta  in 
their  nuclear  arsenals. 

A  French  Embassy  official  said  even  the 
50  percent  reduction  proposed  by  the 
United  States  might  not  suffice.  Another 
condition,  often  overlooked,  is  that  there  be 
no  significant  changes  in  Soviet  antimissile 
defenses. 

stakes  are  higher 

But  this  runs  counter  to  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's stated  objective  as  part  of  the 
President's  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  or 
"Star  Wars,"  of  moving  toward  a  world  In 
which  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  build  up  missile  de- 
fenses. 

Prance  has  also  said  it  would  accept  limits 
on  its  nuclear  arms  only  if  the  balance  In 
conventional  and  chemical  arms  is  improved 
in  favor  of  the  West. 

Some  Reagan  Administration  officials 
assert  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  eventually 
back  away  from  Its  effort  to  limit  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  forces.  That  is  essentially 
what  happened  when  the  issue  came  up 
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during  the  1972  negotiations  on  the  SALT  I 
nuclear  weapons  treaty.  But  others  are 
taking  the  Russians  at  least  partly  at  their 
word.  .  . 

This  time  around,  the  slakes  are  higher, 
and  the  pressure  on  Britain  and  Prance 
could  be.  too. 
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THF    MYTH    OF    THE    DAY:    THE 
*  FTC'S    POUCY    ON    DECEPTIVE 
!  ADVERTISING   BENEFITS   BUSI- 
NESS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  new  policy  on 
•'deceptive  advertising"  benefits  indus- 
try. That  is  a  myth. 

It  takes  great  ingenuity  for  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  policy  that  helps  no  one.  But 
my  hat  is  off  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  this  Rube  Goldberg 
design.  ^       .  ^    , 

In  a  statement  yesterday,  I  pointed 
out  the  myth  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  still  protected  American 
consumers  from  deceptive  advertising. 
It  is  clear  that  they  do  not. 

But  what  about  major  advertisers? 
Aren't  they  the  logical  beneficiaries  of 
the  FTC's  new  "hands  off "  deregula- 
tion philosophy?  You  would  think 
they  would  be.  At  the  time  the  FTC 
developed  its  new  policy  to  limit  what 
it  would  consider  to  be  deceptive  ad- 
vertising, it  was  certainly  hailed  as  a 
victory  for  industry. 

Yet  the  purported  benefits  to  major 
advertisers  have  proven  just  as  mythi- 
cal. Is  that  just  my  view?  Hardly.  That 
was  the  conclusion  reached  by  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine  in  a  December  2 
review  of  the  impact  of  the  new  policy. 
And  what  did  they  find? 

Firms  which  derided  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  a  "national 
narmy"  are  now  finding  themselves  be- 
sieged on  all  sides  as  others  have 
stepped  forward  to  fill  the  void  left  by 
the  FTC. 

Litigation  before  various  courts,  ex- 
pensive and  time  consuming,  has  re- 
placed the  FTC  as  the  major  forum. 
And,  as  Business  Week  points  out.  the 
courts  have  not  been  reluctant  to  levy 
punitive  daunages— something  the  FTC 
could  never  do. 

In  a  dispute  between  Jartran  and  U- 
Haul,  the  courts  ruled  that  Jartran's 
ads.  which  compared  their  trucks  with 
those  of  U-Haul.  were  deceptive.  The 
court  awarded  $20  million  in  compen- 
sation to  U-Haul  and  tacked  on  an- 
other $20  million  in  punitive  damages 
for  good  measure.  The  case  is  now 
under  appeal. 

The  article  goes  on  to  chronicle  the 
inefficiency  of  using  the  courts,  as  well 
as  the  inconsistency  that  results  from 
actions  by  various  State  attorneys  gen- 
eral on  deceptive  advertising  cases, 
particularly,  in  New  York.  California. 
Massachusetts,  and  Texas. 

Advertisers  are  now  facing  increas- 
ing numbers  of  suits  directly  from  con- 


sumers as  weU.  General  Foods  is 
facing  a  class  action  suit  in  California 
regarding  ads  for  children's  cereals 
that  were  alleged  to  be  deceptive, 
preying  on  the  "unique  susceptibility 
of  children." 

While  the  administration  has  touted 
its  new  policy  to  the  business  commu- 
nity as  a  major  improvement  over  the 
days  of  the  FTC  as  "national  nanny," 
it  is  now  clear  that  they  have  sold  the 
business  community  to  a  Trojan  horse. 

The  benefits  of  a  clear  and  consist- 
ent and  strongly  enforced  Federal 
Trade  Commission  policy  far  outweigh 
the  mythical  benefits  of  the  Reagan 
administrations  "hands  off"  ap- 
proach. 

It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  return  to  its  prior 
policy  on  deceptive  advertising  and 
put  some  teeth  into  it;  because  if  their 
current  policy  is  deregulation  at  its 
best,  the  price  to  American  business  as 
well  as  the  American  consumer  is  far 
too  high. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CHAFEE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 


SALT  ARMS  LIMITATIONS 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
concurrent  resolution  which  several  of 
us  are  introducing  today  reaffirms  the 
Senate's  commitment  to  existing 
SALT  arms  limitations.  It  underlines 
our  dedication  to  the  so-called  no-un- 
dercut policy  with  regard  to  these 
limits. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  next  2  months, 
the  United  States  must  decide  if  it  will 
continue  to  remain  within  the  SALT 
ceilings  of  1,200  multiple-warhead  mis- 
siles. When  the  U.S.S.  Nevada,  our 
eighth  Trident  submarine,  begins  sea 
trials  on  May  20,  and  I  understand 
that  is  a  magnificent  vessel,  the  U.S.S. 

Nevada.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.   CHAFEE.   I   can   perhaps   say 
that  safely  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, particularly  from  the  Chair. 

When  that  ship  goes  out  for  its  test 
trials  on  May  20  of  this  year,  we  wUl 
have  to  dismantle  the  launchers  on 
two  Poseidon  submarines  in  order  to 
stay  within  the  limits  of  the  SALT 
treaty.  ^.  ^ 

Under  the  no-undercut  policy,  which 
we  have  as  regards  SALT  II.  which  as 
the  Chair  so  well  knows  is  unratified, 
as  long  as  the  Soviets  continue  to  do 
so.  we  will  not  undercut  that  policy. 
There  will  be  a  holding  on  course 
toward  a  new  agreement  on  arms  con- 
trol and  reductions. 

Last  June.  Mr.  President,  as  we  faced 
for  the  first  time  a  potential  U.S.  vio- 
lation of  the  1,200  missile  limit,  as  our 
seventh  Trident  submarine,  the  U.S.S. 


Alaska,  was  prepared  to  go  to  sea 
trials,  this  Senate  voted  90  to  5  in 
favor  of  extending  the  policy  of  inter- 
im restraint  through  December  31  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  greatly  to  his  credit, 
ordered  the  dismantling  of  one  Posei- 
don submarine  because  the  President 
recognized  as  did  the  Senate  the  clear 
advantages  of  our  policy  of  abiding  by 
the  unratified  SALT  II  treaty. 

As  a  result  of  President  Reagan's  de- 
cision, the  United  States  remained  in 
compliance  with  the  treaty. 

I  recommend  that  President  Reagan 
once  again  recognize  the  great  value  of 
this  interim  restraint,  and  we  join  in 
urging  him  to  continue  to  abide  by  the 
informal  limits. 

I  support  the  no-undercut  policy  be- 
cause, by  and  large,  it  has  worked. 

Informal  adherence  to  the  SALT  I 
and  II  ceilings  for  strategic  offensive 
weapons  has  kept  in  abeyance  the 
threat  of  an  unrestrained  arms  race. 
What  is  more,  Mr.  President,  the  num- 
bers indicate  that  the  policy  has 
worked  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  comply  with  SALT'S  pro- 
visions—when I  refer  to  "SALT."  of 
course  I  am  referring  to  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II— between  1973  and  1985.  the 
Soviet  Union  dismantled  539  oper- 
ational missiles  and  bombers  while  the 
United  States  dismantled  only  16. 

If  modernization  continues  as  ex- 
pected in  both  countries,  under  the 
same  limits,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
forced  to  dismantle  another  316  mis- 
siles between  now  and  1987,  compared 
with  58  for  the  United  States.  That  is 
five  times  as  many  missiles  dismantled 
on  the  Soviet  side. 

Mr.  President,  this  informal  agree- 
ment arrangement  is  that  we  abide,  al- 
though we  have  not  ratified  SALT  II. 
and  we  will  not  get  into  the  reasons 
for  that.  I  personally  wish  we  would 
ratify  SALT  II.  but  nonetheless  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  cards.  Even 
though  we  do  not  ratify  it  we  observe 
it.  and  thank  goodness  for  that. 

If  the  Soviets  were  not  dismantling 
in  order  to  stay  under  the  limits,  we 
would  not  be  here  today  advocating 
continued  restraint. 

If  the  United  States  had  not  offset 
the  U.S.S.  Alaska's  missiles  by  disman- 
tling a  Poseidon  submarine  last  year, 
the  Soviet  Union  surely  would  have 
halted  its  own  compliance  with  the 
SALT  II  program. 

We  have  worked  out  a  delicate  ar- 
rangement here  and  it  has  thus  far 
succeeded  because  both  sides,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A..  recognize  its 
key  role  in  keeping  arms  control  alive 
and  in  restraining  an  arms  race. 

If  we  choose  now  to  break  this  ar- 
rangement. I  have  little  doubt,  and  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  the 
Soviets  would  initiate  an  arms  buildup 
of  frightening  proportions. 


For  example,  the  Soviets  are  well 
ahead  of  us  In  numbers  of  multiple 
warheads,  ICBM's,  which  can  be  pro- 
duced quickly.  The  end  of  mutual  re- 
straint would  probably  mean  the  be- 
ginning of  a  sudden  Soviet  buildup  In 
these  ground-based  missiles.  In  fact,  it 
is  likely  that  If  Interim  restraints  were 
abandoned,  the  Soviets  would  begin 
expanding  every  part  of  their  arsenal, 
not  only  the  ground-based  ICBM,  but 
the  sea-based  launchers  as  well,  forc- 
ing the  United  States  to  respond  ac- 
cordingly In  the  Interest  of  national 
security. 

As  we  press  for  a  safer,  saner  world, 
this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  scenario  we 
wish  to  avoid,  which  is  why  this  reso- 
lution which  I  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  others, 
who  will  be  here  very  shortly,  are  sub- 
mitting. 

First,  this  resolution  urges  compli- 
ance measures,  the  resolution  of  dis- 
putes through  diplomatic  channels, 
through  the  standing  consultative 
commission  which,  of  course,  exists, 
and  through  the  Geneva  arms  talks. 

Significant  questions  of  compliance 
have  arisen,  and  they  have  arisen  over 
the  Soviets  encryption,  for  example,  of 
missile  test  data  and  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
possible  deployment  of  new  types  of 
ICBM's. 

1  believe  that  although  these  con- 
cerns do  not  yet  justify  scrapping  the 
whole  arrangement,  these  concerns 
must  be  resolved  if  our  informal  re- 
straint agreements  are  to  remain  valid. 
And,  of  course,  another  problem 
that  should  be  dealt  with  in  connec- 
tion with  these  restraints,  and  this 
deals  with  the  ABM  Treaty,  Is  the 
erection  of  that  very  large  Soviet 
radar  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second,  this  resolution  urges  an  ex- 
tension of  our  observance  of  existing 
SALT  limits  through  December  31, 
1987.  with  the  proviso  that  the  Soviet 
Union  must  also  refrain  from  under- 
cutting the  same  limits.  This  is  the 
key  to  controlling  arms,  and  until  we 
have  a  new  workable  treaty,  and  will 
greatly  assist  negotiators  in  Geneva  in 
their  attempts  to  formulate  a  new 
agreement. 

As  we  continue  to  modernize  our 
weapons  systems,  this  extension,  the 
extension  of  the  compliance  agree- 
ment arrangement,  will  from  time  to 
time  require  further  dismantling  of 
existing  older  systems. 

Sure,  we  are  going  to  have  to  take 
out  of  operation  some  systems.  Prob- 
ably the  ones  we  will  have  to  be  taking 
out  most  win  be  our  Poseidon  subma- 
rines. It  Is  Important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Soviets  will  have  to  dismantle 
more  than  we  do  In  order  to  remain  In 
compliance. 

Last,  this  measure  requests  that  fur- 
ther reports  on  Soviet  compliance  fur- 
nish the  whole  picture  rather  than 
simply  a  list  of  violations. 


Recent  reports  have  focused  on  vio- 
lations without  telling  us  enough 
about  where  and  how  the  Soviets  may 
have  honored  SALT  II.  If  we  are  to 
continue  evaluating  our  own  participa- 
tion in  this  arrangement,  we  need  both 
sides  of  the  story,  In  other  words,  what 
is  happening  now.  The  standing  con- 
sultive  commission  only  deals  with  vio- 
lations. We  are  recommending  that 
the  standing  consultive  commission 
also  report  where  the  Soviets  are  ob- 
serving and  the  steps  that  they  have 
taken  to  observe.  I  think  that  Is  very 
important  so  that  when  we  look  at  the 
standing  consultive  reports  we  can  get 
&  b&lsLxiccd  view. 

It  Is  not  only  that  they  violated  with 
the  encryption  or  they  violated  with 
this  new  radar,  but  it  also  gives  the 
balanced  picture,  as  I  say,  as  of  where 
they  observed  the  treaty. 

The  United  States  has  remained 
within  the  limits  of  SALT  I  and  SALT 
II  for  5  years  and  everyone  agrees  that 
it  has  been  worth  it.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  support  extension  of  this 
policy,  as  do  our  allies  in  NATO.  The 
allies  made  clear  their  desire  for  con- 
tinued restraint  last  year  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  first  faced  with  the 
possible  U.S.  violation  of  the  1,200  mis- 
sile celling.  Public  opinion  polls  have 
consistently  demonstrated  large  ma- 
jorities In  favor  of  honoring  existing 
treaties. 

As  we  look  forward  to  further 
Geneva-type  talks  and  another 
Reagan-Gorbachev  summit,  possibly 
this  summer,  hopefully  this  summer, 
the  most  responsible  approach  is  to 
continue  our  no  undercut  policy  and 
to  ensure  that  the  Soviets  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  resolution  just  does  not 
say  that  the  United  States  abide  by 
the  SALT  II  limitation  without  the 
Soviets  complying.  The  resolution 
makes  clear.  In  the  latter  part  of  It, 
where  It  says: 

Nothing  In  this  resolution  should  be  con- 
strued as.  (1)  endorsing  unilateral  United 
States  compliance  with  existing  strategic 
anns  agreements. 

There  must  be  a  two-way  street.  The 
Soviets  must  observe  it  if  we  are  ex- 
pected to  observe  it.  Some  critics  will 
perhaps  come  to  the  floor  here  and 
say,  "Oh,  we  are  just  observing  it  our- 
selves while  the  Soviets  are  making 
these  terrible  violations."  Not  so.  This 
is  not  a  unilateral  U.S.  compliance. 

Second,  nothing  in  this  resolution 
should  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the 
United  States  from  exercising  its 
rights  and  obligations  as  provided 
under  international  law  with  respect 
to  treaty  compliance. 

Finally,  nothing  In  this  resolution 
should  be  construed  as  prohibiting  or 
delaying  the  development,  flight-test- 
ing, or  deployment  of  the  small  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  as  author- 
ized by  law. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes.  I  made  a  mistake 
In  saying  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin was  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  I  would  be  put  on  the  resolu- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit,  that  I  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution.  It  Is  an 
excellent  resolution.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  staff  has  been  in  touch  with 
my  staff  today  on  it  and  we  are  famil- 
iar with  It. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
We  would  certainly  be  delighted  to  do 
that.  The  principal  sponsor  of  the  res- 
olution is  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, and  I  will  make  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  added. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  1  want  to  com- 
mend my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
Island.  There  is  nobody  in  this  body 
who  can  speak  with  more  authority  on 
our  own  national  security.  He  was  In 
combat  in  the  Marines,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  He  knows,  from  both  the 
top  and  the  actual  fighting  man's 
viewpoint,  the  importance  of  national 
security.  So  he  speaks  with  great  au- 
thority. 

As  he  points  out,  from  a  strictly  mili- 
tary standpoint,  it  makes  sense  for  us 
to  abide  by  this  resolution.  If  SALT  II 
goes  agllmmer— and  it  could  very 
easily;  It  actually  expired;  it  is  only 
kept  alive  on  the  basis  of  an  Executive 
order— it  means  that  we  will  suffer  in 
comparison  with  the  Soviet  Union 
from  a  military  standpoint.  And  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  as  I  say, 
can  speak  with  great  authority  on 
that. 

As  he  also  points  out,  I  would  just 
like  to  add,  arms  control  is  in  very 
dismal  condition.  I  cannot  remember  a 
time  in  the  28  years  I  have  been  here 
when  arms  control  has  been  in  such  a 
bad  shape  as  it  is  right  now.  I  think  we 
have  to  keep  SALT  II  alive  even 
though  it  is  hanging  by  a  thread.  I 
think  this  Idea  of  no  undercut  makes 
sense. 

So  I  am  happy  to  hear  the  remarks 
of  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island  on 
violations.  He  Is  right.  We  should  go  to 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
and  we  also  have  to  recognize  the  mili- 
tary significance  of  violations.  The 
agreements  are  ambiguous.  It  is  easy 
to  have  violations  that  are  alleged  be- 
cause, technically,  they  can  be  a  viola- 
tion. But  whenever  we  allege  a  viola- 
tion, let  us  hear  why  It  has  military 
significance.  We  do  not  do  that.  We 
should  have  it.  And  if  we  have  It,  we 
can  also  determine  whether  or  not  the 
violation  is  something  we  should  take 
to  the  sec  and  whether  or  not  we 
should  insist  that  either  they  comply 
or  we  reconsider  our  own  going  along 
with  the  treaty. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is 
absolutely  right  In  this  latter  regard. 
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It  must  not  be  unilateral.  Both  super- 
powers must  agree  to  abide  by  it. 
I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 

Island.         

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
absolutely  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  joining  in  this  reso- 
lution because  no  one  has  paid  more 
attention  to  this  area  than  he  has. 
Over  many,  many  years  he  has  been 
deeply  concerned.  His  influence  and 
his  efforts  in  seeing  that  we  continue 
to  observe  this  treaty  and  that  we  ini- 
tiate other  treaties  in  arms  control  has 
been  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
whole  progress  that  we  have  made. 

I  agree  on  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar. 
That  is  clearly  a  violation  of  the  Sovi- 
ets to  the  ABM  treaty,  and  the  encryp- 
tion is  a  very  serious  problem.  Those 
matters  should  go  to  the  SCC  and 
they  should  be  handled  there. 

Indeed,  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin knows,  the  Soviets  have  deep  con- 
cerns over  several  radars  that  we  are 
involved  in  in  England  and  in  the 
United  SUtes,  as  well.  Are  those 
radars  looking  out  solely:  are  they  just 
carrying  on  the  functions  of  the  radar 
that  they  replaced?  Those  matters 
should  be  resolved. 

Finally,  we  have  rr3ntioned  here  a 
couple  of  times  the  Standing  Consult- 
ative Conmiission,  the  SCC.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  has  been  an  area,  an  arena, 
the    Standing    Consultative    Commis- 
sion,  for   contesting   perceived   viola- 
tions. I  feel  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Standing     Consultative     Commission 
has  not  been  used  in  a  more  imagina- 
tive way.  We  have  very  good  people  as 
members    of    that,    and    I    can    only 
assume  that  the  Soviets  have,  as  well. 
I   hope,   in   the   days   and   months 
ahead,    that   somehow    the   Standing 
Consultative    Commission    could    be 
used   more   imaginatively   to   initiate 
more  contacts  between  the  two  na- 
tions in  how  we  might  resolve  these 
issues  and  not  solely  deal  with  conflict 
but  how  it  might  operate  to  bring  us 
together  more. 

I  am  not  intimately  familiar  with  ev- 
erything in  connection  with  the 
Standing  Consultative  Conunission, 
but  I  have  the  feeling  that,  one,  they 
do  not  meet  very  often;  two,  it  is  only 
in  connection  with  when  a  matter  has 
arisen  that  poses  the  two  nations  in 
conflict.  I  think  it  can  be  used  in  a 
more    constructive    and    imaginative 

way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  right  about  the  SCC  not  meeting 
very  often  lately.  There  was  a  time 
when  they  did  back  in  the  late  seven- 
ties. They  met  and  the  report  we  got 
from  the  U.S.  representatives  who 
were  on  it  was  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  either  allayed  our  suspicions  or 
desisted  where  they  had  engaged  in 
violations.  So  this  can  be  a  very  con- 
structive way  of  making  the  treaty 
work  and  stop  violations  when  they 
are  occurring. 


Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.     CHAFEE.     Mr.     President,     I 
wonder  if  I  might  address  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
ask  the  Senator.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er he  heard  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  wanting  to 
join  the  resolution. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  did.  indeed. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  felt  the  request 
would  best  come  from  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  since  he  is  the  sponsor 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  was  very  gratified  by  the  exchange 
that  I  heard  between  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  join 
us  in  what  some  of  us  feel  is  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  that  we  have  to 
address  around  here  every  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  less  than  2  months, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
again  going  to  be  faced  with  one  of  the 
most  important  national  security  deci- 
sions in  1986,  indeed  of  his  whole 
second  term.  He  will  have  to  decide 
whether  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
keep  some  limits  on  the  strategic  of- 
fensive arms  race  or  end  all  limits,  al- 
lowing the  arms  race  to  really  take  off. 
At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I 
will  introduce  a  resolution  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Leahy  of  Vermont.  Mr. 
CHAFEE  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Heinz  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Proxmire  of 
Wisconsin. 

This  resolution  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  decide  in  favor  of  U.S.  security 
interests  and  continue  his  wise  no  un- 
dercut policy  on  existing  SALT  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  commented  a  moment 
ago  that  you  can  stand  around  and 
talk  about  violations  all  day  long,  but 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  any  objec- 
tive analysis  shows  that  the  con- 
straints which  are  now  in  place  as  a 
result  of  SALT  II  benefit  our  security 
interest,  and  I  am  not  saying  that  as  a 
Democratic  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
not  saying  it  as  a  Republican  Senator 
from  Rhode  Islamd. 

We  are  saying  it  because  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  say  it.  We  are  saying  it 
because  the  commanders  of  all  of  our 
strategic  forces  say  it.  We  are  saying  it 
because  most  of  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense preceding  the  existing  Secretary 
of  Defense  say  it. 

So  this  is  not  a  hawk  versus  dove 
question.  This  is  a  question  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  break  out  of  the  arms 
control  agreements  that  now  ever  so 
slightly  constrain  the  arms  race. 

The  event  that  will  trigger  this  im- 
portant decision  will  occur  on  May  20. 


On  that  day.  the  Navy  plans  to  send 
the  U.S.S.  Nevada,  our  eighth  Trident 
submarine,  out  to  sea  for  sea  trails. 
The  Nevada's  24  missile  tubes— and 
each  one  of  these  missiles  will  carry 
eight  warheads— will  put  us  over  the 
SALT  II  limit  of  1.200  of  MIRV'd  mis- 
sile launchers  unless  we  take  offset- 
ting actions,  by  dismantling  other  sys- 
tems. To  stay  within  the  SALT  limits, 
we  would  need  to  dismantle  either  two 
older  Poseidon  subs,  each  with  16  mis- 
siles, or  one  Poseidon  and  one  flight  of 
10  Minuteman  III  ICBM's.  Because 
dismantling  requires  some  advance 
notice  so  our  military  can  respond  in  a 
timely  way,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, Admiral  Watkins,  told  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee 
that  "a  decision  would  be  needed  in 
the  April  timeframe."  That's  next 
month. 

Last  June,  just  before  the  seventh 
Trident  sub  went  out  to  sea  under 
similar  circumstances,  the  Senate  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  90  to  5  voiced 
its  support  for  the  no-undercut  policy. 
It  adopted  a  resolution  by  the  same 
Senators,  Senator  Heinz,  Senator 
Leahy,  Senator  Chafee,  and  myself,  by 
a  vote  of  90  to  5,  and  I  believe  it  is  cru- 
cial for  the  Senate  to  again  make  its 
voice  heard  on  this  issue  before  the 
President  makes  his  decision  next 
month. 

Our  resolution  is  very  similar  to 
what  was  agreed  upon  last  year.  Two 
changes  are  worthy  of  note,  however; 
the  dates  in  the  language  are  extended 
for  1  year,  and  it  is  asked  that  future 
arms  control  compliance  reports  in- 
clude data  on  where  the  Soviets  are 
complying  with  treaties  as  well  as 
where  concerns  about  possible  viola- 
tions exist. 

For  the  last  few  years.  Congress  has 
asked  the  President  to  submit  reports 
to  Congress  on  Soviet  arms  control 
compliance.  But.  instead  of  getting 
compliance  reports,  we  have  received 
violations  reports.  Now  it  is  very  Im- 
portant that  Congress  be  told  about 
concerns  of  possible  Soviet  violations. 

We  want  It.  We  need  It.  But,  If  we 
are  to  make  well-informed  decisions, 
we  must  also  be  told  about  where  the 
Soviets  are  In  compliance,  about  Sovi- 
ets' dismantling  of  submarines. 
ICBM's.  and  bombers  to  comply  with 
the  SALT  treaties. 

The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  I 
do  not  think  any  longer  considers  the 
Backfire  a  strategic  bomber.  We  need 
to  be  told  those  things  officially.  This 
clarification  Is  spelled  out  In  our  reso- 
lution. It  is  precisely  this  lack  of  Infor- 
mation about  the  whole  compliance 
question  that  has  confused  people  in 
Congress  and  around  the  country 
about  why  we  have  a  no-undercut 
policy.  The  Congressional  Research 
Service  has  prepared  a  very  useful 
report  that  Illustrates  the  way  that 


this  can  be  done,  and  I  commend  It  to 
my  colleagues'  attention 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  chap- 
ter I  of  this  report.  "Compliance  with 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement."  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  No.  1) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  arguments  for 
continuing  the  SALT  no-undercut 
policy  are  just  as  compelling  now  as 
they  were  last  year.  Briefly,  It  will  en- 
hance U.S.  and  allied  security  to  stay 
within  SALT'S  numerical  limits,  and  It 
would  dangerously  weaken  our  securi- 
ty to  break  out  of  those  limits. 

Everyone  wants  success  at  Geneva, 
and  we  are  more  likely  to  get  it  if 
there  are  at  least  some  restraints  In 
place.  Our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Warner,  has  put  It  very  well  when  he 
told  a  Washington  Times  reporter  late 
last  year  that  extending  the  SALT  II 
agreement  would  be  conducive  to  con- 
tinuation of  the  arms  control  talks  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  "A  sharp 
turn  away  from  that  policy  could  well 
be  detrimental  to  the  atmosphere  In 
which  these  talks  are  being  conduct- 
ed." 

But  more  than  Its  effect  on  the 
Geneva  negotiations,  Mr.  President, 
SALT  Is  Important  to  our  security  be- 
cause It  forces— this  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant—the Soviet  Ufilon  to  disman- 
tle weapons  that  they  otherwise  would 
keep  deployed. 

This  Is  a  key  reason  why  the  SALT 
no-undercut  policy  has  been  consist- 
ently supported  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  more  recent  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Here  is  what  our  top  military  ex- 
perts say.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft:  "Yes, 
I  think  we  should  comply  with  SALT 
II.  There  are  restraints  in  the  treaty 
on  the  Soviets  which,  however  modest, 
are  better  than  having  no  restraints  at 
all." 

Gen.  David  Jones.  then-JCS  chair- 
man In  1981:  "There  Is  not  even  a  mar- 
ginal military  reason  for  exceeding  the 
SALT  limits." 

Then-Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command.  Gen.  Bennle 
Davis,  last  March,  "I  have  made  that 
assessment  privately  that  we  should 
continue  to  abide  by  the  SALT  II  limi- 
tations". 

The  fact  Is,  the  Soviet  are  continu- 
ing to  dismantle  missiles  today  to 
comply  with  SALT.  This  is  one  of  the 
untold  stories  of  arms  control.  Listen 
to  this,  Mr.  President.  Since  1978,  the 
Soviets  have  dismantled  14  operation- 
al missile  firing  Yankee-class  nuclear 
submarines,  four  In  the  last  2  years,  to 
comply  with  SALT  I's  offensive  limits, 
which  technically  have  expired,  and 
they  continue  to  do  this. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  the  Soviets  have  dis- 


mantled 70  SS-11  ICBM's  and  15 
Bison  bombers  in  the  last  year  to  com- 
pensate for  the  deployment  of  SS-25 
missiles  and  Bear-H  bombers.  In  fact, 
the  Soviets  have  dismantled  well  over 
500  operational  missiles  to  comply 
with  these  treaties.  The  United  States, 
by  contrast,  has  had  to  dismantle  only 
16. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fact 
sheet  summarizing  this  dismantling  be 
placed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  No.  2.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  would  happen 
if  we  continue  the  President's  wise 
policy  of  continuing  to  abide  by 
SALT?  Through  1987,  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  dismantle  over  five 
times  as  many  missiles  as  would  the 
United  States,  316  versus  about  58. 
Furthermore,  the  Poseidon  subma- 
rines to  be  dismantled  for  SALT  rea- 
sons would  reach  their  30-year  life 
limits  and  have  to  be  dismantled 
anyway  in  1993  and  1994.  We  are 
giving  up  virtually  nothing. 

If  we  drop  our  policy  of  abiding  by 
SALT.  The  Soviets  will  not  have  to 
make  any  of  these  reductions.  Fur- 
thermore, they  would  be  free  to  add 
up  to  20  more  warheads  on  each  of 
their  308  SS-18  ICBM's,  adding  over 
6,000  warheads  to  their  totals.  They 
could  build  still  more  SS-18's.  They 
could  easily  exceed  the  SALT  II  limit 
of  820  MIRV'd  ICBM  launchers  since 
they  now  have  818,  and  are  getting 
ready  to  deploy  their  new  MIRV'd  SS- 
24  this  year. 

The  great  Increase  In  Soviet  ICBM 
warheads  would  pose  a  major  threat  to 
the  survivability  of  the  small  ICBM 
because  the  Soviets  could  just  barrage 
the  area  In  which  the  mobile  small 
ICBM  would  be  deployed.  In  addition 
this  growth  of  Soviet  warheads  would 
also  magnify  the  already  difficult  task 
confronting  any  star  wars  system,  as 
the  administration  has  already  conced- 
ed. 

Some  say  that  because  the  Soviets 
have  violated  some  of  SALT'S  provi- 
sions we  should  junk  the  treaty.  Yet 
every  Soviet  compliance  problem  we 
have  would  be  worse  without  SALT. 
Ending  SALT  will  not  stop  the  SS-25, 
will  not  stop  Soviet  missile  encryption, 
and  will  not  stop  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar.  We  should  press  our  compliance 
concerns  with  Soviets,  but,  meanwhile, 
we  would  be  foolish  to  junk  SALT. 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger,  a 
known  foe  of  SALT,  stated  in  London 
late  last  fall  that  the  Soviets  are  de- 
ploying more  SS-25  missiles.  And  I 
share  his  concerns  about  the  SS-25 
being  a  violation  of  SALT  II.  But  what 
he  fails  to  tell  us  is  that  the  Soviets 
are  chopping  up  older  missiles  to  stay 
within  the  SALT  limits.  Ending  SALT 
won't  stop  the  Soviets  from  deploying 
those  SS-25's.  All  It  will  stop  Is  the 


Soviet  practice  of  dismantling  older 
missiles  as  new  ones  deploy.  That's 
why  the  Joint  Chiefs  support  the 
President's  no-undercut  policy,  and 
why  I  do,  too. 

I  believe  the  President  will  again 
conclude  the  same  thing. 

Our  allies  strongly  support  our  cur- 
rent SALT  policy.  Every  one  of  our 
NATO  allies  endorsed  SALT  II  back  in 
1979.  and  they  continue  to  do  so  today. 
Listen  to  the  words  of  Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher.  West  Germany's  Foreign 
Minister,  as  quoted  by  stem  magazine: 

At  the  Lisbon  NATO  Conference  In  June 
we  supported  the  United  States  Sentiment 
of  commitment  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  al- 
though it  was  never  ratified.  Because  It  Is 
very  difficult  to  make  new  agreements  in 
arms  control,  it  Is  all  the  more  Important  to 
most  carefully  preserve  existing  treaties  and 
adhere  to  them. 

Rejecting  SALT  now,  before  we  have 
a  new  strategic  arms  agreement  in 
place,  would  be  a  body  blow  to  the 
NATO  alliance,  and  would  give  the  So- 
viets a  propaganda  field  day  in 
Europe. 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  Clear- 
ly, we  should  continue  to  pursue  a  new 
arms  accord  that  will  reduce  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  on  both 
sides  and  Increase  the  stability  of  the 
forces  that  both  sides  have.  And  in  the 
meantime,  we  should  keep  some  form 
of  restraints  in  place  while  we  pursue 
this  new  agreement. 

As  President  Reagan  so  wisely  said 
last  June: 

Despite  the  Soviet  record  over  the  last 
years,  it  remains  In  our  Interest  to  establish 
an  interim  framework  of  truly  mutual  re- 
straint on  strategic  offensive  arms  as  we 
pursue  .  .  .  the  ongoing  negotiations  In 
Geneva. 

I  urge  the  President  to  continue  the 
fine  precedent  he  established  last 
June  and  direct  the  Pentagon  to  dis- 
mantle the  appropriate  weapons  so 
that  we  sUy  within  the  SALT  ceilings. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  sweeping 
proposals  for  major  cuts  in  the  arms 
levels  on  both  sides,  and  I  divinely 
hope  these  efforts  eventually  bear 
fruit.  But  It  sounds  like  it  may  be  some 
time  before  that  happy  day  occurs.  Let 
us  have  the  courage  to  take  small 
steps,  and  keep  some  limits  on  the 
arms  race  until  then,  to  make  our 
great  country,  and  the  whole  world,  a 
little  safer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  10,  1986,  in 
which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  say 
that  they  do  not  find  the  Soviets 
cheating  on  SALT  II,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
[See  exhibit  3.] 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Now.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  I 
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ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

and  properly  referred.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  112 
Whereas,  it  Is  ■  vital  security  objective  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  limit  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat  against  the  United  States  and  its 
allies:  and  .  . 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  legitimate 
concerns  about  certain  Soviet  actions  and 
behavior  relevant  to  limitations  and  other 
provisions  of  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments: and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  declared  that 
"theJUniled  States  will  continue  to  pursue 
^orousK'  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  resolu- 
(Ion  ipour  concerns  over  Soviet  noncompli- 

ci^and 
^JVhereas.  the  President  has  declared  that 
"despite  the  Soviet  record  over  the  last 
years  it  remains  in  our  interest  to  establish 
an  interim  framework  of  truly  mutual  re- 
straint on  strategic  offensive  arms  as  we 
pursue  ...  the  ongoing  negotiations  in 
Geneva":  and 

Whereas,  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies,  and  to  international  peace  and  sta- 
bility more  generally,  for  the  existing  limi- 
tations on  strategic  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  lapse  before  replacement  by  a  new 
strategic  arms  control  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union:  and 
Whereas,  continuation  of  a  mutual  policy 
of  not  undercutting  existing  strategic  arms 
agreements  would  be  conducive  to  continu- 
ation of  the  current  Geneva  arms  talks, 
while  a  sharp  turn  away  from  that  policy 
could  well  be  detrimental  to  the  atmosphere 
in  which  these  talks  are  being  conducted: 

and  ^  . 

Whereas,  both  sides  have  to  date  re- 
mained within  a  number  of  the  numerical 
and  other  limits  on  force  levels  contained  in 
existing  strategic  arms  agreemenU  by  dis- 
mantling operational  launchers  on  missile- 
firing  submarines  and  staying  below  the 
limits  on  multiple-warhead  missile  launch- 
ers and  other  related  limiu:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  to  require  the 
Soviet  Union  to  remain  at  or  below  a  level 
of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  launchers  of 
MIRVed  ICBMs.  and  at  or  below  other  re- 
lated limiU  contained  in  existing  strategic 
arms  agreements:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurrinoi  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  t  lat— 

(a)  the  United  SUti  =  should  vigorously 
pursue  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  resolution 
of  concerns  over  compliance  with  existing 
strategic  arms  control  agreements  and 
should  seek  corrective  actions  through  con- 
fidential diplomatic  channels,  including, 
where  appropriate,  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission,  the  ongoing  nuclear  arms 
negotiations  in  Geneva,  and  summit  meet- 
ings between  the  leaders  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union: 

(b)  the  Soviet  Union  should  take  positive 
steps  to  resolve  the  compliance  concerns  of 
the  United  SUtes  about  exUtlng  strategic 
offensive  arms  agreements  in  order  to  main- 
Uln  the  integrity  of  those  agreements  and 
to  strengthen  the  positive  environment  nec- 
essary for  the  successful  negotiation  of  a 
new  strategic  offensive  arms  agreement; 
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(c)  the  United  States  should,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1987,  continue  to  refrain  from 
undercutting  the  provisions  of  existing  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  agreements  so  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  refrains  from  undercutting 
those  same  provisions,  or  until  a  new  strate- 
gic offensive  arms  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
cluded: 

(d)  the  President  should— 
(1)    not    later    than    February    1,    1987, 

submit  to  Congress  a  report,  with  an  unclas- 
sified summary,  containing  the  following: 

(A>  A  range  of  projections  and  compari- 
sons, on  a  year-by-year  basis,  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  strategic  weapons  dis- 
mantlements that  would  be  required  over 
the  next  five  years  If  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  were  to  adhere  to  a  policy 
of  not  undercutting  existing  strategic  arms 
control  agreemenU. 

(B)  A  range  of  projections  and  compari- 
sons, on  a  year-by-year  basis,  of  likely 
United  States  and  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
force  inventories  over  the  next  five  years  as- 
suming a  termination  at  the  end  of  1986  In 
the  current  no-undercut  policy. 

(C)  An  assessment  of  the  possible  Soviet 
political,  military,  and  negotiating  responses 
to  the  termination  of  the  United  States  no- 
undercut  policy. 

(D)  Recommendations  regarding  the 
future  of  United  States  interim  restraint 
policy,  including  the  desirability  of  possible 
modifications  thereto  that  would  permit 
stabilizing  reductions  to  take  place  on  both 
sides  while  negotiations  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive reductions  agreement  are  underway: 

(2)  carefully  consider  the  impact  of  any 
change  in  the  current  policy  of  the  United 
States  regarding  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreemenU  on  the  long-term  security 
interesU  of  the  United  States  and  iU  allies: 

(3)  consult  with  Congress  before  changing 
that  policy:  and 

(4)  ensure  that  future  reporU  to  Congress 
dealing  with  Soviet  compliance  with  arms 
control  commitmenU  present  an  assessment 
that  identifies  limitations  which  are  being 
observed  as  well  as  those  where  adherence  is 
either  in  serious  doubt  or  not  taking  place. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  resolution  should  be 
construed  as: 

(1)  endorsing  unilateral  United  States 
compliance  with  existing  strategic  arms 
agreemenU: 

(2)  prohibiting  the  United  States  from  ex- 
ercising iU  righU  and  obligations  as  provid- 
ed under  international  law  with  respect  to 
treaty  compliance: 

(3)  prohibiting  or  delaying  the  develop- 
ment, flight-testing,  or  deployment  of  the 
small  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
(SICM)  as  authorized  by  law. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 

Exhibit  1 

I.  Compliance  With  the  SALT  I  Interim 

Agreement* 

A.    BAN   ON   ADDITIONAL   FIXED    INTERCONTINEN- 
TAL BALLISTIC  MISSILE  dCBM)  LAUNCHERS 

77ic  obJij/oMon.— Article  I  of  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement  forbids  the  parties  to 
begin  construction  of  additional  fixed  ICBM 
launchers.  This  article  limited  the  United 
States  to  the  1054  fixed  ICBM  launchers 
that  were  operational  when  the  agreement 
was  signed,  and  restricted  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  1618  fixed  ICBM  launchers  estimated 


to  have  been  operational  or  under  construc- 
tion at  that  time.* 

77ie  record  of  Soviet  compliance.— t\\s  So- 
vieU  have  not  constructed  new  fixed  ICBM 
launchers  since  SALT  I  came  into  force. 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  construction 
ban  was  questioned  in  the  SCC  after  the 
United  States  observed  the  SovieU  building 
new  silos  in  1973.  The  SovieU  replied  that 
the  silos  were  designed  for  launch-control 
purposes  and  not  to  house  prohibited  ICBM 
launchers.  Further  U.S.  intelligence  con- 
firmed the  Soviet  contention.' 

During  the  early  and  mid  1970s,  the 
number  of  fixed  Soviet  ICBM  launchers  de- 
creased from  the  SALT  I  1618  ceiling,  and 
from  1978  to  1985,  the  number  stood  at 
1398.'  Despite  the  reduction  in  silo  launch- 
ers, the  Soviets  deployed  a  new  generation 
of  missiles  in  the  1979s.  To  accommodate 
the  new  ICBMs.  the  Soviets  retired  older 
missiles  and  placed  the  new  missiles  In  exist- 
ing silos.  Specifically,  they  retired  510  SS- 
Us  to  accommodate  their  150  SS-17s  and 
360  SS-19S.  and  308  heavy"  SS-9s  to  ac- 
commodate their  308  SS-18s.' 

In  1985.  the  Soviets  took  steps  to  deacti- 
vate SS-Us  as  they  deployed  mobile  SS-25s. 
This  trade-off  would  reduce  the  SALT  count 
of  fixed  ICBM  lanuchers  below  1.398  if  SS- 
11s  were  taken  down  according  to  proce- 
dures established  in  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission  (SCC).  the  group  chartered 
under  the  SALT  accords  to  draw  up  rules 
for  decommissioning  systems  so  that  they 
will  be  considered     dismantled"  for  SALT 
purposes.  As  of  January   1986.  unclassified 
Department  of  Defense  and  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  figures  did  not  re- 
flect reductions  in  fixed  ICBM  launchers. 
According  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  how- 
ever. 70  fewer  SS-lls  were  deployed  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1986,  than  a  year  earlier." 
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•  Follow  footnotes  as  marked. 


'  These  numbers  were  not  included  in  the  text  of 
the  treaty,  but  were  considered  by  the  United 
States  to  be  launcher  ceilings.  See  Statement  of 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  in  U.S.  Con- 
gress Senate.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Agreements.  Hearings. 
92d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  Washington.  U.S.  Govt.  Print. 
Off.  1912.  p.  8.  The  Soviets'  SALT  I  ceiling  of  1618 
fixed  ICBM  launchers  was  subsequently  superseded 
by  a  lower  SALT  11  ceiling.  See  p.  21-23  of  this 

"^'u's  Department  of  State.  SALT  One:  Compli 
ance.  SALT  Two;  Verification.  Selected  Documents. 
No.  1.  Washington.  1978.  p.  4-5. 

-The  reduction  in  the  early  and  mid  1970s  was 
motivated  by  SLBM  deployments.  See  p.  10-12  of 
this  paper.  The  1398  figure  appears  in  numerous 
sources,  including  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 
Soviet  Military  Power.  4th  edition.  Washington. 
1985  p  26.  29.  and,  Collins.  John,  and  Patrick 
Cronin  U.S./Soviet  Military  Balance.  Statistical 
Trends.  1975-1984.  CRS  Report  No.  85-83F.  Wash- 
ington. Congressional  Research  Service.  1985.  p.  20. 
(Hereafter  cited  as  Collins.  CRS  Report  No.  85- 
83F.) 

'  Collins.  John,  and  Patrick  Cronin.  U.S./Soviet 
Military  Balance.  Statistical  trends.  1970-1983.  CRS 
Report  No.  84-163S.  Washington.  Congressional 
Research  Service.  1984.  p.  14,  shows  that,  as  SS-l7s 
and  SS-l9s  were  deployed.  SS-Us  were  reduced 
from  a  high  of  1030  in  1974  to  the  current  deploy- 
ment of  520.  A  similar  transition  took  place  as 
fourth  generation  SS-18s  replaced  third  generation 
SS-9S  between  1975  and  1980.  The  Pentagon  cites 
the  same  current  deployment  figures  in  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Soviet  Military  Power.  4th 
ediction.  Washington.  1985.  p.  29.  The  retirement  of 
SS-9S  is  also  governed  by  another  SALT  I  restric- 
tion, that  on  conversion  of  launchers  for  'iight" 
ICBMs  into  launchers  for  heavy"  ICBMs.  See  p.  6- 
10  of  this  paper. 

'  ACDA  indicated  a  status  quo  of  "some  1.400  mis- 
siles in  silos'  in  Anns  Control  Impact  SUtement. 
FY   1987.  p.  ni-B-5.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff 


B.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  MODERNIZATION  AND 
MODIFICATION  OF  ICBM'S  AND  ICBM  LAUNCHERS 

77ie  obligation.— KrlicXe  IV  of  the  Interim 
Agreement  states  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  may  modernize  and 
replace  strategic  missiles  and  their  launch- 
ers. However,  such  modernization  is  subject 
to  restrictions. 

Article  II  prohibiU  the  conversion  of 
launchers  for  "light"  ICBMs  or  for  "older" 
ICBMs  Into  launchers  for  modem  'heavy' 
ICBMs.  This  provision  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  arsenal  of 
modern  heavy  ICBMs.  which  at  the  time 
SALT  I  was  signed  comprised  308  SS-9s. 
The  Soviets'  largest  light  ICBM  was  the  SS- 
11,  and  older  ICBMs  were  those  deployed 
before  1964,  such  as  the  SS-7s  and  SS-8s.» 
Although  it  was  clear  which  missiles  In  the 
sides'  existing  arsenals  were  "heavy"  and 
which  were  "light."  the  agreement  did  not 
name  the  criteria  by  which  missiles  de- 
ployed In  the  future  would  be  categorized. 
U.S.  SALT  I  negotiators  could  not  persuade 
their  Soviet  counterparU  to  include  a  defini- 
tion of  "heavy  "  in  the  agreement,  so  to 
elaborate  on  Article  II,  U.S.  negotiators 
added  two  features  to  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment. 

First,  certain  restraint  on  Increases  In  mis- 
sile size  was  achieved  through  a  restriction 
on  enlargement  of  silo  launchers.  Agreed 
Statement  "C"  established  that,  when  un- 
dertaking allowed  modifications,  the  parties 
would  not  "significantly"  Increase  the  size 
of  their  ICBM  launchers.'"  A  "significant 
Increase"  was  defined  in  Common  Under- 
standing "A"  to  be  an  enlargment  of  "10  to 
15  percent"  of  the  ""dimensions'"  of  silo 
launchers  at  the  time  the  agreement  was 
signed. ' ' 

Second,  the  United  States  made  a  unilat- 
eral statement  to  enter  IU  own  understand- 
ing of  "heavy"  missile  into  the  record.  The 
U.S.  delegation  said.  "The  United  States 
would  consider  any  ICBM  having  a  volume 
significantly  greater  than  that  of  the  larg- 
est light  ICBM  now  operational  on  either 
side  to  be  a  heavy  ICBM."  "  Secretary  of 


showed  a  total  of  1.328  missiles  in  silos  in  United 
States  Military  Posture,  FY  1987.  p.  19.  as  com- 
pared to  1.398  in  the  FY  1986  Posture  statement. 
The  reductions  in  deployments  Indicated  by  JCS 
figures  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  reductions 
were  achieved  by  decommissioning  SS-lls  In  ac- 
cordance with  SCC-approved  procedures.  The  dis- 
crepancies in  these  ICBM  lanucher  figures  affect 
the  SALT  II  aggregate  SNDV  count.  See  p.  14-17  of 
this  paper,  the  section  on  the  SNDV  ceiling,  for  fur- 
ther discussion  of  these  discrepancies. 

•  The  text  of  the  agreement  did  not  identify  exist- 
ing missiles  as  -heavy"  or  "light".  Administration 
testimony  on  SALT  I  revealed  that  restrictions  on 
modem  heavy  missiles  applied  to  SS-9s  and  follow- 
ons.  and  that  the  largest  light  ICBM  was  the  SS-11. 
ACDA  Director  and  chief  SALT  negotiator  Oerard 
Smith  testified  that  U.S. -Soviet  exchanges  reflected 
■good  agreement"  on  the  categorization  of  existing 
missiles.  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Agree- 
ments. Hearings.  92d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  Washington. 
U.S.  Oovl.  Print.  Off..  1972.  p.  32-33. 

'"The  five  "Agreed  Statemenu"  appended  to  the 
Interim  Agreement  were  approved  by  both  sides 
and  initialed  by  the  heads  of  the  delegations. 

"Three  "Common  Understandings"  are  associat- 
ed with  the  Interim  Agreement.  These  interpretive 
statements  were  not  formally  recorded  and  ini- 
tialed, but  an  understanding  on  these  points  is  part 
of  SALT  I  negotiating  history. 

"Unilateral  Statement  "D"  associated  with  the 
SALT  1  Interim  Agreement.  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment AgreemenU.  Texts  and  Histories  of  Negotia- 
tions. Washington.  1982.  p.  157.  Unilateral  state- 
ments were  made  to  declare  the  U.S.  position  on 
certain  polnu.  The  United  States  acknowledges 


Defense  Melvln  Laird  later  specified  In  a 
Senate  hearing  that  an  Increase  of  10  to  IS 
percent  would  be  "significant. "  "  The 
Soviet  side  made  clear  that  It  did  not  accept 
the  U.S.  definition  of  a  "heavy"  ICBM." 

77je  record  of  Soviet  compliance.— Since 
the  signing  of  SALT  I  in  1972,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  modernized  iu  ICBM  arsenal  as 
permitted  by  Interim  Agreement  terms. 
Soviet  Military  Power,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment s  annual  assessment  of  Soviet  forces, 
describes  the  modernization  during  this 
period  as  follows: 

The  operational  Soviet  ICBM  force  con- 
sists of  some  1,400  silo  launchers,  aside  from 
those  at  test  sites.  Some  818  of  these 
launchers  have  been  rebuilt  since  1972. 
Nearly  half  of  these  silos  are  new  versions 
of  the  original  designs  and  have  been  recon- 
structed or  modified  in  the  past  six  years. 
All  818  silos  have  been  hardened  better  to 
withstand  attack  by  currently  operational 
U.S.  ICBMs.  These  silos  contain  the  world's 
most  modern  deployed  ICBMs— the  SS-17 
Mod  3  (150  silos),  the  SS-18  Mod  4  (308), 
and  the  SS-19  Mod  3  (360).  Deployment  of 
these  ICBMs  began  just  six  year  ago."  '• 

Soviet  Military  Power  also  points  out  that 
SS-17S,  SS-lS's,  and  SS-19s  are  MIRVed. 
unlike  the  missiles  they  replaced,  and  are 
more  accurate  than  their  predecessors. 
These  modifications  in  silo  hardening,  and 
in  missile  MIRVIng  and  accuracy  are  per- 
mitted by  the  Interim  Agreement. 

The  freeze  on  launchers  for  Soviet  heavy 
SS-9  ICBMs  and  follow-ons  Is  governed  by 
the  restriction  on  Increases  In  silo  dimen- 
sions as  well  as  by  the  ban  on  construction 
of  additional  silo  launchers.  As  mentioned 
In  the  preceding  section,  government 
sources  confirm  that  the  Soviet  arsenal  of 
missiles  the  size  of  the  SS-9  has  not  In- 
creased, and  that  the  SovieU  removed  their 
original  force  of  308  SS-9s  to  make  room  for 
their  308  heavy  SS-18s.'* 

The  addition  of  the  SS-19  to  the  Soviet 
arsenal  In  1975  provoked  questions  about 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  Article  II  ban  on 
conversion  of  launchers  for  light  ICBMs 
Into  launchers  for  heavy  ICBMs.  The  8S-19, 
which  was  being  deployed  as  a  replacement 
for  the  SS-11,  had  a  volume  about  twice 
that  of  the  SS-11."  This  Increase  was  clear- 
ly Inconsistent  with  the  U.S.  definition  of  a 
"heavy"  missile  as  expressed  In  non-binding 
Unilateral  Statement  D.  Deployment  of  the 
SS-19  did  not,  however,  require  Increases  In 
silo  launcher  size  that  would  have  violated 
the  Interim  Agreement.  In  1978,  Secretary 


of  State  Vance  reported  that  the  SS-19  was 
questioned  in  the  SCC  to  emphasize  the 
imporUnce  the  United  States  attached  to 
the  distinction  made  in  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment between  light'  and  heavy'  ICBMs 
.  .  .,"  but  said  that  the  missile  was  "not  a 
violation"  of  SALT  I," 

C.  CEILINGS  ON  SLBM  LAUNCHERS  AND  BALLISTIC 
MISSILE  SUBMARINES.  AND  ASSOCIATED  DM- 
MANTLING  REQUIREMENTS 

77ie  oMipafton.— Article  III  and  the  Proto- 
col to  the  Interim  Agreement  provide  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
must  not  exceed  ceilings  on  SLBM  launch- 
ers and  on  modern  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines. The  Soviet  Union  may  have  up  to  950 
SLBM  launchers  and  62  modem  ballistic 
missile  submarines,  and  the  United  States  is 
permitted jjp  to  710  SLBM  launchers  and  44 
submarines."  When  SALT  I  was  signed  in 
1972,  the  SLBM  and  submarine  Inventories 
of  both  sides  were  well  t>elow  these  ceilings. 
The  Interim  Agreement  Protocol  estab- 
lished base  levels  that  reflected  the  number 
of  SLBM  launchers  operational  or  under 
construction  In  1972:  656  for  the  United 
States  and  740  for  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
each  Increase  In  the  SLBM  launcher  Inven- 
tory above  the  base  figure,  an  ICBM  launch- 
er had  to  t>e  dismantled.  New  SLBM  s  could 
also  be  deployed  as  replacemenu  for  older 
SLBM's. 

Agreed  Statement  "E"  of  the  Interim 
Agreement  states  that  required  dismantling 
Is  to  begin  as  new  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines go  to  sea  trials,  and  is  to  take  place  ac- 
cording to  procedures  established  in  the 
SCC.  The  procedures  are  classified,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Administration,  they  Include 
an  obligation  not  to  use  facilities  remaining 
at  dismantled  ICBM  sites  for  storage,  sup- 
port, or  launch  of  ICBMs." 

77i<  record  Of  Soviet  compliance.— The 
totals  of  ballistic  missile  submarines  and 
SLBMs  fluctuate  as  new  submarines  go  to 
sea  trials  and  older  submarines  are  retired. 
In  early  1985,  the  Administration  said  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  obsening  SALT  I  ceil- 
ings on  SLBM  launchers  and  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines."  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  fig- 
ures reflecting  Soviet  deploymenU  as  of 
January  1.  1986,  showed  944  SALTaccounl- 
able  SLBMs  and  62  modem  ballistic  missile 
submarines." 


that  these  statemenu  are  not  binding  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

'"U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Military  Implications  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Limitations  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems  and 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  Limitation  of  Strategic 
Offensive  Arms.  Hearings.  92d  Cong..  3d  Sess. 
Washington.  U.S.  Oovt.  Print.  Off..  1972.  p.  186. 

'•  U.S.  Department  of  State.  SALT  One:  Compli- 
ance. SALT  Two:  Verification.  Selected  DocumenU, 
No.  7.  Washington.  1978.  p.  5. 

"U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  Soviet  MlUUry 
Power.  4th  edition  Washington.  1985.  p.  29. 

"The  figure  of  308  88-18 s  currently  deployed  Is 
cited  in  U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  Soviet  Mili- 
tary Power.  4th  edition.  Washington.  1985.  p.  39. 
Completion  of  the  conversion  of  88-9  launchers  to 
accommodate  88- 18b  was  acknowledged  In.  Organi- 
zation of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  U.S.  Mlllury 
Posture  for  FY  1983.  Washington.  U.8.  Oovt.  Print. 
Off..  1983.  p.  107. 

' '  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed 
Senlces.  Mlllury  Implications  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
LImiUtion  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  and  Proto- 
col Thereto  (SALT  II  Treaty).  Hearings.  96th 
Cong..  1st  Sess..  Part  2.  Washington.  U.S.  Oovt. 
Print.  Off..  1979.  p.  518. 


"U.S.  Department  of  Bute.  SALT  One:  Compli- 
ance. SALT  Two:  Verification.  Selected  DocumenU, 
No  7.  Washington,  1978  p  5,  To  avoid  subsequent 
disagreemenu  on  this  Issue,  the  sides  agreed  to 
define  the  distinction  In  terms  of  throwweltht  and 
launchwelght  In  the  SALT  II  Treaty..  See  p.  31-33 
of  this  paper. 

"Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  explained  In 
SALT  I  hearings  which  submarines  and  SLBMs  are 
SALT  accounUble  See  US  Congrets.  Senate.  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation AgreemenU.  Hearings.  93d  Cong.,  3d  Seta. 
Washington,  U.S.  Oovt.  Print.  Off.,  1973,  p.8. 

■°The  President's  Unclassified  Repori  on  Soviet 
Noncompliance  With  Arms  Control  AgreemenU. 
While  House  Press  Release.  December  33.  1985.  p. 
11-13. 

"ACDA  confirmed  Soviet  obtervance  of  these 
ceilings  In  Fiscal  Year  1986  Arms  Control  Impact 
Suiemenu,  Joint  Committee  Print.  99lh  Cong.,  l«t 
Sess,  Washington.  U.S.  Oovt.  Print,  Off..  1986,  p. 
176. 

■■  Included  in  the  SALT  count  of  modem  ballistic 
missile  submarines  are  Yankee-,  Delu-.  and  Ty- 
phoon<lass  submarines:  Hotel-  and  Oolf-  class  are 
excluded.  SALT-accountable  SLBM  launchers  In- 
clude all  launchers  on  nuclear-powered  lubmarinet, 
and  modern  launchers  on  older  submarines  (for  ex- 
ample. 88-N-8S  on  Oolf  til)  See,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  U,S.  Military  Posture.  FY  1987.  p.  19.  The 
JCS  count  can  be  broken  down  u  follows: 
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As  the  Soviets  have  deployed  new  SLBMs. 
they  have  dismantled  both  ICBM  and 
SLBM  launchers.  Trading  off  ICBMs  for 
SLBMs  m  the  late  1970s,  the  Soviet  disman- 
tled launchers  for  their  force  of  190  SS-7 
and  19  SS-8  ICBMs."  As  new  Soviet  Delta 
and  Typhoon  submarines  have  gone  to  sea 
trials  and  thus  become  SALT-accountable. 
older  submarines  have  been  retired.  Among 
those  retired  were  seven  Hotel  lis.  These 
old  nuclear-powered  submarines  were  not 
themselves  SALT-accountable,  but  each  car- 
ried three  SALT-accountable  SS-N-5s." 
More  important,  since  1978.  14  Yankee  I 
submarines  have  been  taken  out  of  service 
as  ballistic  missile  submarines."  This  means 
that  launchers  for  224  SS-N-6  SLBMs  on 
those  Yankee  Is  have  been  removed." 

Both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  Administra- 
tions have  reported  on  issues  related  to 
Soviet  compliance  with  dismantling  require- 
ments. In  1978.  the  Carter  Administration 
reported  that,  two  years  earlier,  the  Soviets 
had  not  met  a  dismantling  requirement 
within  the  time  frame  established  by  SCC 
procedures.  The  Soviets  acknowledged  the 
situation,  specified  a  date  by  which  disman- 
tling would  be  completed,  and  agreed  to 
forestall  sea  trials  of  additional  submarines 
with  SLBMs  until  the  requirement  had  been 
fulfilled.  The  SovieU  followed  through  with 
the  schedule,  and  the  Carter  Administration 
reported. 

Since  that  time,  althrough  we  have  ob- 
served some  minor  procedural  discrepancies 
at  a  number  of  those  deactivated  launch 


sites  and  at  others  as  the  replacement  proc- 
ess continued,  all  the  launchers  have  been 
in  a  condition  that  satisfied  the  essential 
substantives  requirements,  which  are  that 
they  cannot  be  used  to  launch  missiles  and 
cannot  be  reactivated  in  a  short  time.  As 
necessary,  we  have  pursued  the  question  of 
complete  and  precise  accomplishment  of  the 
detailed  requirements  of  the  agreed  proce- 
dures." " 

The  Reagan  Administration  judged  that 
Soviet  compliance  with  SALT  I  dismantling 
requirements  was  adequate  until  1985.  The 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
1984  Annual  Report  said. 

•In  the  past,  questions  have  been  raised 
regarding  Soviet  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Interim  Agreement.  In  response 
to  U.S.  expression  of  concern  in  the  SCC. 
Soviet  actions  have  satisfactorily  resolved 
destruction  and  dismantling  issues."  " 

One  issue  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
examined  for  compliance  with  dismantling 
requiremenU  involved  Yankee  I  submarines 
which  were  retired  as  ballistic  missile  carri- 
ers. These  submarines  were  not  scrapped 
and  some  reconfigured  into  attack  or  cruise 
missile  carrying  submarines.  The  President 
reported  in  February  1985  that  such  conver- 
sion does  not  violate  any  obligation."  The 
issue  that,  according  to  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration, breaks  the  pattern  of  compliance 
involves  activity  at  former  SS-7  ICBM  sites. 
In  December.  1985.  the  President  charged 
that  the  Soviets  have  used  former  SS-7  fa- 
cilities to  support  SS-25  deployments,  in 
violation  of  their  political  commitment  to 
observe  SALT  I  implementing  procedures. "• 
Exhibit  2 

Pact  Sheet:  Continuing  the  Salt  No- 
Undercut  Policy 
I.   U.S.   policy   toward   existing   strategic 
arms  agreemenU  has  maintained  important 
restraints  on  Soviet  nuclear  forces. 

To  stay  within  SALT  numerical  limits,  the 
Soviets  have  been  forced  to  dismantle  hun- 
dreds of  missiles,  including  14  Yankee-class 
missile  submarines,  with  224  SS-N-6  mis- 
siles. These  Yankee  subs  were  newer  than 
80%  of  our  missile  subs. 

By  contrast,  the  U.S.  has  dismantled  only 
one  operational  submarine,  with  16  missiles, 
to  comply  with  SALT. 

Operational  launchers  dismantled  to 
comply  with  SALT,  1973-85 


United  States:  Poseidon  C-3 1« 

Source:  Soviet  Military  Power.  1985."  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  Soviet  Compliance  Behavior 
The  Record  on  the  SALT  I  and  II  Agreements  on 
Offensive  Arms."  Charles  R.  Oellner  and  Jeanetle 
Voas.  Congressional  Research  Service.  February  24, 
1986. 

In  addition,  for  over  13  years  SALT  has 
prevented  the  Soviets  from  building  new 
ICBM  silos,  forcing  them  to  deploy  their 
newer  ICBMs  in  existing  silos,  displacing 
older  ICBMs.  If  we  count  all  the  older 
Soviet  missiles  that  were  removed  when 
newer  missiles  were  put  in  their  silos,  the 
Soviet  total  would  increase  still  more:  a 
total  of  798  older  Soviet  SS-9  and  SS-U 
ICBMs  were  replaced  by  newer  missiles. 

If  we  continue  our  current  SALT  policy. 
Soviet  dismantling  to  stay  within  SALT 
limits  must  continue.  Without  SALT,  no 
such  dismantling  would  occur,  and  the 
Soviet  nuclear  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  NATO  would  be  much  greater. 

Neither  the  U.S.  nor  USSR  has  exceeded 
the  treaty  ceilings  on  multiple  warhead 
(MIRV)  missiles.  The  Soviets  were  above 
the  overall  ceiling  of  2.400  on  missile 
launchers  and  bombers  when  the  treaty  was 
signed.  Under  international  law  they  are  not 
obliged  to  reduce  to  this  level  treaty  ratifi- 
cation. 

The  MIRV  ceilings  of  SALT  II  have  ap- 
preciably constrained  Soviet  force  deploy- 
ments since  1979.  when  SALT  II  was  signed. 
Specifically,  the  SovieU  have  built  up  to. 
but  not  exceeded,  the  SALT  II  limit  of  820 
MIRVed  ICBM  launchers,  as  shown  below. 
The  Soviets  also  remain  below  the  MIRVed 
missile  and  MIRVed  missile/ALCM  bomber 
limits. 

UNITED  STATES  MIRVD  FORCE  LEVELS  AS  OF  JANUARY  1, 
1986 
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"  Collins  CRS  Report  No.  85-83F.  p.  10.  See  also 
the  testimony  of  ACDA  Director  George  Seignious 
II  in  U  S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Hearings.  96th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  MiliUry 
-  Implications  of  the  Treaty  on  the  UmiUtion  of 
Strategic  Offensive  Arms  and  Protocol  Thereto 
(SALT  11  Treaty),  part  2.  Washington.  U.S.  Govt. 
Print.  Off..  1979.  p.  455. 

"  In  April  1985.  the  Department  of  Defense  Leg- 
islative Liaison  Office  said  that  all  Hotel  lU  had 
been  retired.  Dismantling  began  in  the  late  1970s 
from  a  peak  of  seven  Hotel  lis.  Collins.  CRS  Report 
No.  85-83F.  p.  13. 

"Soviet  Military  Power  provides  a  figure  of  21 
Yankee  Is  operating  as  balltotic  missile  submarines 
and  says  that  the  SLBM  launch  tubes  have  been  re- 
moved from  12  Yankee  Is.  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense Soviet  Military  Power.  4th  edition.  Washing- 
ton. 1985.  p.  31.  The  Department  of  Defense  Legis- 
lative Liaison  Office  said  in  February.  1986.  that  19 
Yankee  Is  were  in  service  as  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines a  figure  consistent  with  JCS  FY87  Posture 
SUtement  figures.  Thus,  launch  tubes  have  been 
removed  from  14  Yankee  Is. 

"  Each  Yankee  I  carries  16  SS-N-6s.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Soviet  Military  Power.  4th  edi- 
tion. Washington.  1985.  p.  31. 
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II.  The  U.S.S.R.  will  have  to  dismantle 
more  than  the  U.S.  under  SALT. 

As  shown  below,  under  SALT  the  Soviets 
will  have  to  dismantle  much  more  than  the 
U.S.  The  Poseidon  subs  we  would  dismantle 
for  SALT  reasons  will  reach  their  30  year 
life  limits  and  have  to  be  dismantled 
anyway  in  1993  and  1994. 

Estimated  dismantling  requirements 
through  1987 

United  States: 

Poseidon ^° 

Minuteman  111 ]2. 

58 


"  US.  Department  of  State.  SALT  One:  Compli- 
ance. SALT  Two:  Verification.  Selected  Documents. 
No.  7  Washington.  1978.  p.  7. 

"US.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
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Total 

U.S.S.R.: 

SS-17 

SS-11 

SS-N-6 

SS-N-18 

Bison  bombers . 


70 
120 
64 
32 
30 


Total 318 

{Estimates  based  on  Soviet  force  projections  In 
■US /Soviet  Strategic  Nuclear  Forces:  Potential 
Trends  With  or  Without  SALT",  by  A.  Tinajero,  J. 
Medalia.  H.  Wrenn,  and  P.  Zlnsmelster,  Congres- 
sional Research  Service.  October  5.  1984. 

III.  The  Soviets  could  far  exceed  SALT 
levels  in  the  next  decade  If  they  are  freed 
from  SALT  restraints. 
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If  the  U.S.  violates  the  SALT  II  limit  of       The    President    said    last    month    that     that  have  led  to  a  reduction  of  16  iyitema 

1  200  on  MIRVed  missile  launchers,  the  So-  Moscow  had  violated  Its  commitment  to  not  covered  by  strategic  armi  negotlatloni 
vlets  would  likely  break  that  and  the  other  deploy  more  intercontinental  missiles  and  UmlU  since  a  similar  report  wu  tuued  oy 
SALT  II  numerical  llmlU.  It  would  be  easy  bombers  than  It  had  In  1979  when  It  signed  the  Joint  Chiefs  last  year.  Theae  are  uld  to 
for  the  SovieU  to  do  this  since  they  are  Just  the  second  treaty  to  limit  strategic  weapons,     be  among  the  Soviet  changes: 

2  missiles  under  the  SALT  II  limit  of  820  on  The  new  Intelligence  estimate  Inconsistent  Reducing  lu  force  of  88-11  mlssUeg  by  70. 
MIRVed  ICBMs:  with  this  Is  In  a  report  by  the  Joint  Chiefs    while  deploying  45  new  mobile  88-26  mil- 

SS-24  Deployment  The  SovieU  start  de-  on  the  "United  States  Military  Posture,"     slles. 

ploying  their  SS-24,  with  10  warheads  each,  which  was  presented  to  Congress  this  week       Removing    15    Bison    bomber*    from    lU 

this  year.  Under  SALT  II.  the  SovieU  must  In    connection    with    the    Administration's     force,   while   increasing   lu  Bear  bombers 

dismantle  an  older  MIRVed  missile  for  each  military  spending  request  for  1987.  force  by  10. 

SS-24  they  deploy  to  stay  within  the  820       President  Reagan  said  In  his  December       withdrawing    two    Yankee-clau    subma- 
celling.  Without  SALT,  the  SovieU  would  be  report  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  violated     fines,  carrying  a  total  of  32  missiles  and  ap- 
free  to  replace  all  510  of  their  single-war-  the  Soviet  commitment,  made  In  1981,  to     parently  two  Hotel-class  submarines  carry- 
head  sllo-based  missiles  with  SS-24'8,  adding  not  Increase  the  number  of  missile  launch-     i^g  g  missiles  from  lu  force, 
almost  4,600  nuclear  warheads  to  their  arse-  ers    and    Intercontinental    bombers    above       f^^  ^Y\e  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
nal  2.504.  the  number  In  place  when  the  second     added  a  Typhoon  submarine,  which  carries 
Add   Warheads  to  the  SS-18.  The  giant  strategic  arms  limitation  treaty  was  signed,     jo  missiles,  and  has  also  added  Delta  IV  sub- 
Soviet  SS-18  ICBM  currently  has  10  large  DirrERENcc  in  numbers  marines,  which  carry  a  total  of  32  missiles, 
warheads,  the  maximum  number  SALT  per-        j^^    Reagan   said   the   number   of   such  a  political  MAirm 
mlU,  Without  SALT,  the  SovieU  could  add  ^.poDons  deployed  by  the  Soviet  Union  was  touticai.  """" 
10-20  extra  warheads  to  each  SS-18.  This  XT?he  2^04  cap  In  vlofatlon  of  lU  pollt-       Administration  officials  ijald  the  Isjue  of 
would  add  over  6.100  highly  accurate  war-  ,^^,  commitment  under  SALT  II."                     Soviet  violations  of  the  2  504   Imlt  was  prl- 
heads  to  their  arsenal.                                           He  added  "Such  activity  Is  Indicative  of  a    marlly  a  political  matter  of  little  mlllUry 

These    two    entirely    feasible    measures  qq^^^i  poncy  inconsistent  with  the  political     Importance.  ^    ^    .^ 

would  enable  the  SovieU  to  add  over  10.000  commitment  '  "^^^  officials  said  that  when  the  Preslden- 

accurate  ICBM  warheads  to  their  arsenal:  g^  ^^g  report  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  says    Hal  report  on  purported  Soviet  arms-control 

Replace SS-ll/13s  with 8S-24s 4.590  the  Soviet  Union  has  2.477  systems  covered    violation  was  prepared  last  year.  Intelligence 

Add  RVs  to  SS-18 6.160  by  the  arms  treaty,  according  to  arms  con-     reports  showed  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 

..  „,„  trol  experU  who  have  Interpreted  the  data    slight  over  the  2,504  limit. 

Total  extra  warheads 10,750  )„  the  report.  A  major  reason  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 

Build  more  silos.  SALT  bans  the  addition       The  report  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  does  not     Judged  lo  be  over  the  limit  Is  that  the  Ad- 

of  new  silos.  Without  SALT,   the  Soviets  specifically  address  the  Issue  of  Soviet  ad-     ministration  does  not  accept  a  Soviet  asser- 

could    build    new    silos    and    deploy    extra  herence  to  the  2,504  limit  and  provides  a     Hon  that  It  has  converted  some  old  Bison 

MIRVed  ICBMs.  If  the  Soviets  build  silos  as  general  breakdown  of  Soviet  nuclear  forces,     bombers  to  aerial  tanker*  for  refueling.  The 
fast  as  in  the  late   1960's  (about  300  per        ExperU  derived  the  figure  of  2.477  by  sub-     bombers,  though,  have  not  been  flown  and 

year),  they  could  have  the  launch  capability  tracting  systems  that  are  not  subject  to  the     are  not  considered  to  be  part  of  the  Soviet 

for  thousands  more  warheads  by  1996.  negotiations    on    limiting    strategic    arms"     Union's  day-io-day  operational  force. 

IV.  The  Reagan  administration's  policy  limit  on  delivery  vehicles  from  the  Joint  ..«r.vtNo  salt  limits 
for  the  last  5  years  has  been  to  observe  ex-  Chiefs'  total  count  of  Soviet  strategic  weap-  JTuv  ^,  o.JI^HoVt  i  om 
isting  strategic  arms  agreements.  ons  systems.  Mr,  LEAHY,  Mr,  President.  I  am 
•As  for  existins  strateeic  arms  agree-  The  systems  that  are  not  covered  by  the  happy  to  Join  my  distinguished  COl- 
me^  we  wUl  refrain  from  actlC^s  which  negotiations'  limit  of  2,504  Includes  Sov  et  leagues.  Senators  Bumpers.  CHAfK. 
Scurthem  so  long  Tthe  Soviet  Union  SS.N.5  miss  les  [^at  are  deployed  on  Sov^^  ^nd  Heinz  in  Introducing  legislation  to 
shows  equal  restraint.  "-President  Reagan,  """""^'^^  °°^/„„^"ThY^  ^^P^^^  ^^e  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
May  31, 1982.  ^  stZtrfor  l?ra telle  S  Sdie^and  oth^^^^^  ll  United  States  should  continue  to  abide 
•we  have  been  holding  to  that  [no-under-  st'tute  for  Strategic  Studies  ana  oiner  ex  ^^  ^^^  provisions  of  existing  arms  con- 
cut  policy]  M-f  'h°"8h'  'hat  it  wouw  P^J^-  ^^^^^^  ..^^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  through  December  31. 
^ft'^hP  older  mL^fes  and  ukiS  out  som^^^^^^  "rms  that  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  1987  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  acts 
tie  suCmrrl^es  We  Si  c^^^^^^^  comply  with  the  SALT  2  treaty  by  dlsman-  ^  ^  similar  manner.  The  President 
feel  tha^we  can  live  wthTt  '-Resident  tUnn  strategic  systems."  said  Spurgeon  M.  ^as  been  following  this  policy,  of  not 
R^GAN  January  9  1985  K"ny  Jr..  a  former  deputy  director  of  the  undercutting  existing  arms  agree- 
""rUnTte^States  is  continuing  to  carry  f.^nr^e^Jnl  o^f^SXTvaTe^AVJ^'c^^^^^^^  menti  wlth'strong  support  from  the 
out  iu  own  obligations  and  commltmenu  V^^  P["'^^"'  °'  '^*  "'"'"*  ^"^  ^°"''°'  Senate,  since  1981. 
under  relevant  agreemenU.  "-President  '^f'^°^^  ^^^^  ^^^  jo,nj  chiefs'  report  As  we  have  for  3  consecutive  years  u 
"^rrp'm^inXLVinterest  to  establish  an  shows  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued  a  bipartisan  coalition  supporting  the 
in.PHLTlZwork  of  trX  mutua^^^^^^^^^^^  to  reduce  IU  force  of  SS-II  missile  silos  and  no-undercut  or  Interim  restraint 
Ln  smegl?  of%Ll  aST si^l^^^^^^  Yankee-class  submarines  over  the  last  year  poUcy.  we  are  convinced  that  preserv- 
wVrenewed  V  g^  our  goal  of  real  reduc-  "  It  has  deployed  new  weapons.  ^g  these  limits  on  Soviet  strategic  of- 
Uoii.''-l^^iDENT  R^GAN  June  10. 1986,           Mr.  K^^ ^'"'iV^'i2,rtrat7orto  hav^    ^en^'^e  forces  is  in  the  national  securi- 

■We  should  continue  to  abide  by  the    :"P°i^'"; '"^/j'^hl  Sov^t  Con  °n  E^^    ty  InteresU  of  the  United  States. 
SALT    II    Umltatlons.'-OENERAL    Bennie    f"™*"^  ^,^»'f^J  woiaUon  of  the  SAL?2       The    no-undercut    policy    has   been 
DAVIS.  March  6.  1985,  then  Commander-m-    ^^^,1  ^Z.il^inXVf^e\^^tJI^6.i.    overwhelmingly      endorsed      by      the 
Chief  Strategic  Air  Command.  order  of  bauie  now  shows  them  to  be  well    Senate  on  two  separate  occasions.  The 

«;o  .tf^,n^!.or.Hm^'  the  current  SALT    within  the  required  UmlU."  first  time  was  in  1984.  when  an  earlier 

..       «Jl^,.r-  on^iov  A  spokesman  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff    version  of  the  resolution  we  are  Intro- 

Our  Sity  Eesu  demand  that  this    »ald  the  ^^P°^t  w"  bwed  on  uncla«lfled  In-    Cueing  today  was  adopted  by  an  82-to. 
SALT  framework  be  put  on  a  firmer  founda-     i°J^^'lZnXl1  Jan,^arv?  llTavs  S  ir     ^"^  ^ote.  In  1986.  the  Senate  again  sup- 
tion.  This  should  receive  the  highest  priori-    «!""  A^^Reag^"  Srt  wis  sLbmlttei^    POrted  a  similar  resolution  90  to  5. 
ty  at  the  next  Reagan-Oorbachev  summit.        S"i;|[j,  *****«"* "  "^°^  *"  suomiiwa  vo       ^^  ^^^^  ^^   ^^^^  President  Reagan. 

ir^^TT  1  "Even  though  there  might  be  a  slight  dlf-    in  a  statement  of  singular  Importance 

^    .,     t^^-i        c  K  a  10BA1       ference  between  this  report  and  the  one  In    for    the    arms    control    process,    an- 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb,  8. 1986]       Dgcpniber.   the   J.8.C.   support   the   Presl-     nounced  that  the  United  States  would 

Joint  Chiets  Find  No  Soviet  Cheating        Kent's  latest  report  on  noncompliance. "  said    dismantle  the  launchers  on  an  older 

(By  Michael  R.  Gordon)  the  spokesman,  who  added  that  he  could    poseidon  submarine  in  order  to  remain 

Washington.  Feb.  7-An  intelligence  estl-    provide  no  Immediate  explanation  for  the    ^jj^^ln  the  SALT  II  launcher  subcell- 

mate  made  public  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of    discrepancy.  j  j    ^  jOO    ballistic    missiles.    Our 

key  arms-control  provUlon.  has   undergone   some  significant   changes    lense  auihorizaiion  Dili  was  passea  oy 
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Re^^d^Sid  that  -L^S  tSe  SneHo  begin  at  the  time  the  sea  the  Geneva  arms  talks  the  out^omeof 
S!^^r Ji^H^r  the  ast  vears  it  re-  trials  of  the  U.S.S.  Sevada  commence  the  upcommg  summit,  the  evolving 
S  nTur  interest'  f  esU^ish  L  £  Se  May.  He  suggested  a  lesser  step,  strategic  ^J^uation  and  other  relevant 
SSrL  framework  of  truly  mutual  re-  such  as  drydxking  the  submarines  political,  diplomatic  and  security  fac- 
SronTtrategic  offSLive  arms  as  without  removing  the  missile  launch-  tors.  The  resolution  we  are  introduc- 
trpursue  tie  ongoing  negotia-    ers.  Aside  from  the  drydocking  and    ing  today  does  "Ot  P^^o^  to  make 

tions  in  Geneva  ••  overhaul  costs  of  reactivating  the  sub-    that  decision,  or  to  tie  the  President  s 

I^  Smvinced  the  President  tock  marines,  such  an  action  would  cause  hands.  It  seeks  to  declare  our  support 
this  wise  action  not  because  of  his  the  United  States  to  breach  a  key  of-  for  the  President  to  continue  the  same 
dedication  to  the  SALT  agreement  -  fensive  ceiling  established  by  the  policy  he  has  followed  respecting  the 
which    he    once    labled    as      fatally    SALT  II  Treaty.  SALT  agreements  since  he  took  office 

flawed"-but  because  he  recognizes  Secretary  Weinberger  justified  his  in  1981.  that  is.  to  respect  them  on  a 
that  the  numerical  limits  of  S.  LT  recommendation  by  declaring  that  mutual  basis  with  the  Soviet  Union  so 
serve  vital  U.S.  security  interests  by  continued  adherence  by  the  United  long  as  it  is  in  the  interests  of  national 
restraining  Soviet  strategic  forces,  states  to  the  numerical  ceiling  of  security  and  of  the  chances  for  arms 
Clearly  he  agreed  with  our  judgment    SALT  II  would  require  us  to  dismantle    control  to  do  so. 

that  without  the  SALT  restraints,  far  larger  numbers  of  modern  weapons  interim  restraint  is  no  substitute  for 
Soviet  strategic  modernization  pro-  than  the  Soviets  over  the  near  term.  a  new  treaty  providing  for  deep  reduc- 
grams  would  increase  the  nuclear  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  if  the  tions  and  other  limitations  that  are 
threat  to  the  United  States.  SALT     II     limits     were     continued    verifiable  and  which  strengthen  stabil- 

Once  again  this  spring  Congress  and  through  the  near  term,  that  is.  ity.  Such  an  agreement,  even  if  serious 
the  President  must  address  the  ques-  through  1987  rather  than  through  progress  is  made  at  a  summit  this 
tion  of  whether  the  United  States  1991  as  suggested  by  Secretary  Wein-  year,  could  be  some  time  off.  There- 
should  continue  this  policy.  In  1984  berger,  the  Soviet  Union  must  pay  a  fore,  our  resolution  would  help  pre- 
and  1985.  Congress  voted  in  favor  of  higher  price  in  terms  of  required  dis-  serve  the  existing  arms  control  frame- 
maintaining  observance  of  the  SALT  mantlements  than  the  United  States,  ^^qx^  and  enhance  the  prospects  for 
numerical  ceilings  for  an  additional  -phe  fact  sheet  which  accompanied  our  progress  at  the  sunmiit. 
year.  That  is  our  proposal  in  this  third  -Dear  Colleague."  and  which  Senator  ^r.  president,  while  many  of  us.  Re- 
interim  restraint  resolution.  Our  reso-  bumpers  has  inserted  in  the  Record  publican  and  Democratic,  have  had 
lution  would  urge  the  President  to  today,  makes  this  clear.  It  points  out  j^rge  differences  with  this  administra- 
continue  the  no-undercut  policy,  on  a  that  thus  far,  in  order  to  comply  with  ^^^^  oyg^  jts  arms  control  policies,  we 
mutual  basis  with  the  Soviet  Union.  sALT.  the  Soviets  have  had  to  disman-  ^n  applauded  the  courage  of  President 
for  another  year— through  December  tie  539  launchers,  and  the  United  Reagan's  June  10,  1985  decision  to 
31.  1987.  States    only    16.    In    1987,    each    side    continue  his    "no  undercut "  policy.  I 

In  May  the  United  States  will  send    would  be  required  to  undertake  the    ^^gg  my  colleagues  to  help  the  Presi- 
the  eighth  Trident  submarine  to  sea.    following  dismantlements:  ^gnt   by   cosponsoring   the   Bumpers, 

The  U.S.S.  Nevada  will  put  the  U.S.  22    united  sutes:  Leahy,  Chafee,  Heinz  resolution. 

launchers  over  the  1,200  limit  unless       poseidon *«        Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  date 

the  President  orders  the  launchers  on       Minutemanlll ]^    for    the    next    United    States-Soviet 

two  older  Poseidon  class  submarines  summit  meeting  remains  a  subject  of 

dismantled  to  offset  the  new  Trident.  Total ^      dispute     between     Washington     and 

Mr.  President,  collapse  of  the  policy    ^  g  g  j^ .  Moscow,  but  the  air  is  full  of  serious 

of   interim   restraint   would   severely       ■g^i7"         70    talk  about  arms  control  progress.  Fol- 

damage.   possibly  even  destroy  pros-       gg^j 120    lowing  on  the  Geneva  summit  last  No- 

pects   for   arms  control.   I   believe   it       sS-N-6 W    vember  the  two  sides  have  each  tabled 

could  lead  to  the  cancellation  of  the       ss-N-18 32    ^^^  proposals  to  bring  our  bilateral 

upcoming    summit    between    General       Bison  bombers £"    ^^^^  ^^^  under  control.  In  this  con- 
Secretary    Gorbachev    and    President                                                                   3^5    ^^^^  j  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  distinguished  col- 
Reagan.  That  would  be  a  tragedy                      »"   .""'  i;^  no'rtonhrthat  nreser-    leagues.    Senator    Bumpers.    Chafee, 
Objectively,  little  has  changed  m  the       There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Preser     i«w      .  introducing  a  resolution 

Unitid  States-soviet  strategic  relation-    vation  of  the  mutual  observ^^^  "/.t^e    ^ft^J^eSt  Rea|an  to ?ontin- 
ship  since  the  Presidents  1985  deci-    "°-""Jf';^"t  POsture  is  an  »JJP^^      ueh^SliS  of  not  undercutting  the 

Sy^^^iichti  ie"SL^^uTS?it;    iS  rof?e"ns!;:e%o^crVv!et^r-    ^-^^1  |ai1  II  nu^^^^^^^^^  now 

fnt^resS  iid  preserved  an  arms  con-    tice.  as  i.  well-known,  if,  to  ret^  ^    '''wl  h^veauLenfaSe   hopes  for 
trol  framework  for  the  Geneva  talks    their  inventory  all  missiles  unless  ac-        We   nave   an  seen   ^"^^   ""''J^^  "" 

iHS-SftiS  Si~=S5Si  ESr-SpS 

rift  rSlicv  is  in  national  security  Siter-  these  316  Soviet  strategic  missiles  and  cal  or  political  considerations,  whether 

V    Su^S  Sn^to^^  coS  thS^^^  bombers  would  continue  to  be  aimed  internal     or     mternational     between 

esu.  1  asK  imanimous  Loitocxit  t^^^^  American    Urgets     including    our  rivals  or  withm  alliances.  There  is  no 

SfTimero?PebSiy8^9S6  bS  dtierand^eop^e.'contJiy  to  Secre-  guarantee  that  the  current  moves  on 

JlSded  mSe  R^S^t^L  concl^^^^^^^  tary  Weinbergers  assertion.  SALT  re-  arms  contro   will  fear  Jrmt  any  time 

of  rnvremaikftoKther  with  addition-  duction  requirements  are  strongly  fa-  soon.  With  these  truths  «»  mmd  it  is 

a    ma[lrikTrelatfS  to  whether  the  vorable  to  the  United  States  through  all  the  more  evident  that  the  United 

al  material  reiaiing  10  *"^">"   "'T  ,"       npvnnri  1987  as  new  US  strate-  States  should  continue  to  abide  by  the 

united  States  «i;ould  or  shouldj^^^  IffsySer^  come  oS^  toe   the  buSen  limits  in  the  unratified  SALT  II  treaty 

oraTe^ip^oc^b^is  JJthlie  Set  SMduct^nsbTgiJs  to  shift,  and  the  that  the  Soviet  Union  also  observes. 

?T^i«n  United  States  then  must  make  greater  We   benefit   from   Soviet   compliance 

^STi- letter  to  the  President  o"  t.^^  ^ifices  to  remain  within  the  cell-  with^e  e-^«-i,n---J  ^ ^ 

issue  last  November  just  prior  to  the  ings.  "'  '^'^ 
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rent  policy  of  interim  restraint  would 
hurt  us  in  two  ways:  first,  it  would  give 
the  Soviets  the  green  light  to  exploit 
their  position  to  increase  their  strate- 
gic warhead  count  much  more  quickly 
than  can  the  United  States,  and 
second  it  would  cut  out  the  legs  of  the 
President  as  he  goes  into  the  next,  po- 
tentially crucial  round  of  arms  bar- 
gaining with  the  Soviets. 

The  SALT  II  limits  make  the  strate- 
gic relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  much 
more  orderly  and  predictable  than  It 
would  be  without  these  limits.  A  world 
totally  without  SALT  II  restraints 
would  be  less  predictable,  but  some 
things  can  be  foreseen  right  now,  and 
they  are  all  bad  for  the  United  States. 
For  example,  the  Soviets  are  poised 
just  under  the  limit  of  820  land-based 
multiple  warhead  missiles— they  have 
818  deployed  today.  They  could  add 
multiple-warhead  SS-24's  to  their 
force  without  corresponding  reduc- 
tions in  other  systems.  Just  by  replac- 
ing their  older,  single  warhead  missiles 
with  the  new  SS-24,  the  Soviets  could 
add  4.600  warheads  capable  of  devas- 
tating targets  here  in  the  United 
States.  Or  the  Soviets  could  add  large 
numbers  of  warheads  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  bombs  carried  by  their 
huge  SS-18  ICBM's.  We  are  not  sure 
what  they  would  do.  But  we  are  sure  it 
would  be  bad  for  our  security. 

The  Soviets  have  continued  to  dis- 
mantle systems  to  stay  within  the 
limits  set  by  SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  In 
fact,  they  have  scrapped  14  missile 
submarines,  hundreds  of  land-based 
missiles,  and  over  a  dozen  strategic 
bombers  to  stay  under  the  ceilings.  In 
the  same  time,  since  1973,  the  United 
States  has  dismantled  exactly  one  mis- 
sile-carrying submarine  to  stay  in  com- 
pliance with  the  unratified  treaty 
limits  of  SALT  II  and  the  terms  of 
SALT  I. 

When  the  U.S.S.  Nevada  puts  to  sea 
for  its  sea  trials  in  May.  the  United 
States  will  broach  the  limit  of  1.200 
MIRV'd  missile  launchers.  Staying 
within  the  limits  will  require  the 
President  to  choose  which  U.S.  sys- 
tems should  be  retired.  Two  subma- 
rines, or  a  combination  of  submarines 
and  land-based  ICBM's,  or  at  least  22 
ICBM's,  will  have  to  be  taken  out  of 
service  to  keep  us  under  that  ceiling  of 
1,200.  That  choice  is  for  the  President 
and  his  military  advisers.  We  have  to 
remember  that  these  retirements  are 
buying  us  security  In  the  form  of 
lower  levels  of  Soviet  forces  than  we 
could  be  facing  otherwise,  more  pre- 
dictable Soviet  forces,  and  the  basis 
for  moving  ahead  with  the  President's 
program  of  seeking  deep  cuts  In  the 
arsenals  of  both  sides. 

At  this  time,  when  there  seems  more 
promise  for  real  arms  control  progress 
than  in  many  years,  we  have  to  stand 
firm  behind  a  wise  policy  that  has  en- 
hanced our  security  and  provides  a 


base  for  real  reductions  in  the  swollen 
nuclear  arsenals  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  importance  of 
continuing  interim  restraint  in  U.S. 
strategic  policy  and  support  the  reso- 
lution we  are  introducing  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  on  Soviet  compliance 
and  a  chapter  from  a  recently  updated 
study  by  Charles  Gellner  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Aide  Says  Soviet  Has  Kept  Most  Arms 
Pacts 
(By  Michael  R.  Gordon) 
Washimcton,  Jan.  9.-The  Soviet  Union 
has  compiled  with  the  vast  majority  of  Im- 
portant arms  control  provisions,  according 
to   private   Congressional    testimony    by   a 
ranking  State  Department  official 

The  same  Slate  Department  official  also 
said  in  private  Congressional  testimony  that 
the  United  Stales  would  risk  starting  an 
arms  race  that  it  might  lose,  if  it  responded 
to  purported  Soviet  violations  with  Ameri- 
can actions  that  run  counter  to  the  unrati- 
fied arms  limitation  treaty  of  1979. 

The  disclosure  of  the  testimony  waa  made 
against  a  background  of  repeated  charges  by 
some  Reagan  Administration  officials  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  routinely  violated 
arms  control  treaties. 

The  State  Department  testimony  was 
given  early  last  year  in  a  closed-door  session 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  was  recently  published  by  the  commrt- 
tee  In  an  unclassified  form. 

DEEP  divisions 
The  State  Department  views  run  counter 
to  Defense  Department  assertions,  and  pro- 
vide a  look  al  the  deep  divisions  within  the 
Administration  on  the  issue  of  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  arms  treaties. 

The  Defense  Department  has  asserted 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  policy  of 
treaty  violation."  Defense  Secretary  Casper 
W.  Weinberger  has  recommended  to  the 
White  House  that  the  United  States  take  a 
number  of  steps  that  would  conflict  with 
the  unratified  1979  treaty  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  a  purported  pattern  of  Soviet  vio- 
lations. 

The  State  Department  comments  were 
presented  last  February  by  Ueut.  Gen.  John 
T.  Chain  Jr.,  who  was  then  director  of  the 
bureau  of  politico-military  affairs  In  the 
Slate  Department  and  Is  now  chief  of  staff 
for  the  NATO  commander. 

The  Administrations  allegations  of  Soviet 
treaty  violations  have  not  changed  funda- 
menuily  since  that  time. 

In  the  committee  deliberations  on  the 
purported  violations,  General  Chain  said 
there  was  a  need  for  the  committee  "to  put 
a  little  balance  Into  the  conversation." 
the  large  majority 
He  told  the  committee  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  kept  most  of  lU  treaty  commit- 
ments, although  he  asserted  that  it  had 
committed  some  violations. 

"If  you  take  the  body  of  the  treaties  In  a 
macrosense,"  he  said,  "they  have  complied 
with  the  large  majority  of  the  treaties." 

"I  would  hate  to  see  this  body  walk  out  of 
here  at  the  end  of  the  day  thinking  of  arms 
control   as   no   good   because   the   Soviets 


always  cheat."  he  added.  "That  li  not  the 
position  of  the  Administration.  It  certainly 
is  the  position  of  the  State  Department." 

During  the  closed  session.  General  Chain 
also  differed  with  Richard  N.  Perle.  an  A»- 
slstant  Secretary  of  Defenae.  over  the  value 
of  the  1979  treaty  llmlu. 

General  Chain  argued  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  be  In  a  better  position  to  move 
ahead  in  the  strategic  arms  race  If  the 
treaty  limits  were  dropped. 

He  noted  that  the  Administration  waa 
considering,  at  that  time,  whether  to  dl»- 
mantle  a  Poseidon  submarine  when  a  new 
Trident  submarine  went  to  sea.  A  decision 
not  to  dismantle  the  submarine  would  have 
pushed  the  United  Slates  over  a  treaty  limit 
on  the  number  of  multiple-warhead  ml»- 
slles. 

RISK  IS  DESCRIBED 

General  Chain  said  that  if  we  cross  this 
line"  and  abandon  some  treaty  limits,  the 
United  States  could  be  at  a  disadvantage 
since  the  Soviet  Union  probably  had  a  far 
greater  potential  for  building  up  Its  strate- 
gic arms  than  the  United  States.  This  is  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  does  not  need  public 
support  to  increase  its  arms  buildup,  Gener- 
al Chain  said. 

This  view  was  disputed  by  Mr.  Perle,  who 
said  in  a  subsequent  committee  session  that 
there  would  be  no  militarily  significant  dif- 
ference" through  1990  If  the  United  Stales 
abandoned  the  1979  arms  llmilailon  treaty. 
He  told  the  committee  that  the  Soviet 
program  for  the  next  few  years  is  accommo- 
dated" by  the  treaty  because  the  limits  set 
in  ihe  treaty  are  high  and  because  the 
Soviet  Union  can  cheat. 

The  Administration  eventually  decided  to 
stay  within  the  treaty  limits  by  dismantling 
the  Poseidon  submarine.  But  the  issue  haa 
re-emerged  because  yet  another  Trident 
submarine  Is  going  to  sea  this  May  and  be- 
cause the  continuing  deployment  of  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  on  bombers  will 
also  push  the  United  States  over  a  treaty 
limit  unless  the  Administration  takes  action 
to  offset  It. 

OPPOSITION  to  DISMANTLING 

The  United  States  could  stay  within  the 
treaty  limits  by  dismantling  two  Poseidon 
submarines. 

Mr.  Weinberger  has  recommended  that 
ihe  Administration  not  dismantle  the  two 
Poseidon  submarines. 

Instead,  he  has  suggested  that  the  subma- 
rines be  retired  for  a  year.  After  that  lime, 
the  United  States  would  decide  whether  to 
overhaul  the  submarines  and  send  them  out 
to  sea,  or  dismantle  ihem.  Mr.  Weinberger 
also  proposed  other  responses  that  run 
counter  to  the  1979  treaty. 

President  Reagan,  in  the  public  report  on 
Soviet  ■noncompliance"  that  he  made  to 
Congress  on  Dec.  20.  did  not  assess  the  over- 
all Soviet  record  on  arms  control.  While  as- 
serting that  there  had  been  a  pattern  of  vio- 
lations. Mr.  Reagan  did  not  address  the  sub- 
ject of  what  steps  the  Soviet  Union  had 
taken  to  comply  with  arms  treaties. 

Soviet  Compliance  Behavior:  The  Record 
on  the  salt  i  and  ii  agreements  on  of- 
fensive  arms 

ii.  compliance  with  the  salt  ii  treaty 
A.  Celling  on  aggregate  number  of  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  (SNDVs) 
77ie  obligation.  Had  SALT  II  entered  Into 
force.  Article  III  would  have  required  each 
side  to  limit  lU  aggregate  SNDVs-that  Is, 
Its  combined  arsenal  of  ICBM  launchers. 
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SLBM  launchers,  and  heavy  bombers— to 
2400.  Article  III  also  called  for  a  reduction 
to  2250  SNDVs  by  January  1.  1981.  When 
the  treaty  was  signed,  the  Soviet  aggregate 
SNDV  figure  was  2504.  and  the  U.S.  figure 
was  2283."  Compliance  with  the  letter  of 
the  agreement  would  have  required  the  So- 
viets to  dismantle  104  SNDVs  when  the 
treaty  came  into  force,  and  an  additional 
150  in  1981.  However,  the  Soviets  were 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  cut  back  thf  ir 
forces  while  the  treaty  was  pending  ratifica- 
tion.'* When  the  pre-ratification  legal  olili- 
gation  lapsed  and  a  political  commilmeiif 
was  assumed  in  1981.  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration did  not  expect  the  Soviets  to  reduce 
their  SNDV  total  to  the  Article  III  limits. 
but  did  expect  them  to  refrain  from  build- 
ing up  above  2504."  State  Department  offi- 
cial Lt.  Gen.  John  Chain  testified  before 
Congress. 

■We  have  not  and  the  Soviets  have  not 
agreed  to  positive  reductions  prior  to  ratifi- 
cation. We  have  said  that  there  cannot  be  a 
rise  in  the  number  from  the  level  at  the 
time  when  the  commitment  not  to  undercut 
takes  place."  '* 

In  his  December  1985  report  on  Soviet 
noncompliance.  President  Reagan  said  that. 
•The  U.S.  Government  interprets  the  Soviet 
commitment  to  abide  by  SALT  II  as  includ- 
ing the  existence  of  a  cap  on  SNDVs— at  a 
level  of  2504  existing  at  the  time  SALT  II 


"  statements  of  Data  on  the  Numbers  of  Strate- 
gic Offensive  Arms  as  of  the  Oate  of  Signature  of 
the  (SALT  II]  Treaty.  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis 
armament  Agency.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agreements.  Texts  and  Histories  of  Negotiations. 
Washington.  1982.  p.  273-274.  The  U.S.  aggregate 
included  1054  ICBM  launchers.  656  SLBM  launch- 
ers and  573  heavy  bombers.  The  Soviet  aggregate 
included  1398  ICBM  launchers.  950  SLBM  launch- 
ers and  156  heavy  bombers.  The  Soviet  SLBM 
figure  excluded  39  SS-N-5s  on  13  diesel  powered 
Golf  11  submarines;  Article  II.  paragraph  2.  ex- 
empts older  missiles  on  nonnuclear-powered  subma- 
rines from  SALT  aggregates.  The  Soviet  bomber 
figure  includes  only  Bear  and  Bison  bombers;  Back- 
fire bombers  are  not  included  in  the  SNDV  aggre- 
gate. See  p.  24-26  of  this  paper. 

J- The  treaty  provides  that  dismantling  is  to 
begin  when  the  treaty  enters  into  force.  See  also 
U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Nomination  of  Ralph  Earle 
II.  Executive  Report  No.  96-33.  96th  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
Washington.  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off..  1980.  p.  48.  An 
ACDA  memorandum  on  p.  48  of  that  report  ex- 
plains that  the  preratification  standard  for  compli- 
ance with  a  treaty  does  not  require  the  parties  to 
fulfill  every  treaty  provision  if  nonfulfillment  does 
not  -defeat  the  object  and  purpose"  of  the  treaty. 
The  memorandum  cites  the  SNDV  ceiling  as  such  a 
provision. 

"  In  correspondence  with  Members  of  Congress. 
President  Reagan  wrote  that  the  United  States  did 
not  consider  the  aggregate  number  of  Soviet 
SNDVs  to  violate  any  obligation,  because  there  was 
no  legal  commitment  involved  nor  had  the  Soviets 
claimed  to  be  observing  the  2400  and  2250  SNDV 
ceilings  See,  August  6.  1984.  letter  from  President 
Reagan  to  Sens.  East  and  Symms.  Published  in 
Symms.  Steven.  Report  on  Soviet  SALT  Treaty  Vio- 
lations. Remarks  in  the  Senate.  Congressional 
Record,  v.  135.  Oct.  11.  1984.  p  S14513.  In  March. 
1985.  SUte  Department  spokesman  Edward  Djerd- 
Jian  elaborated  on  U.S.  expectations  saying.  The 
United  States  interprets  the  Soviet  commitment  to 
abide  in  general  by  the  treaty  to  include  caps  on 
SNDVs  at  the  le\'el  existing  at  the  lime  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  SALT  11  Treaty.  The  Soviet  Union 
should  not  exceed  through  deployment  of  any  new 
SNDVs  the  2504  it  had  at  the  time  of  signature  of 
SALT  11."  See.  Institute  for  Defense  and  Disarma- 
ment Studies.  The  Arms  Control  Reporter.  Brook- 
line,  MA.  1985.  p.  607.B.59. 

"  U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Soviet  Treaty  Violations.  Hearings.  99th  Cong..  1st 
Seis.  Washington.  US.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1985.  p. 
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was  signed.'  "  The  Soviets  have  not  public- 
ly declared  that  they  will  observe  a  2504 
ceiling,  although  there  have  reportedly 
been  private  statements  to  that  effect." 
The  Soviets  may  taciltly  indicate  that  they 
recognize  an  SNDV  ceiling  through  their  ac- 
tions: Soviet  actions  to  take  SS-lls  and 
Bison  bombers  out  of  service  (described 
below)  appear  to  have  been  motivated  in 
part  by  an  SNDV  cap. 

77it'  recoTd  of  Soviet  compliance.  The  ag- 
gregate of  Soviet  SNDVs  fluctuates  as  new 
systems  are  brought  into  service  and  older 
systems  are  retired.  Different  assessmenu 
have  been  made,  in  part  varying  with  judg- 
menU  about  whether  older  systems  being 
taken  out  of  service  are  considered  "disman- 
tled."  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  said  early  in  1985  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  -approximately  2500"  SALT-ac- 
countable  SNDVs,"  The  1985  edition  of 
•Soviet  Military  Power'  provided  figures 
that  yielded  a  SALT-accountable  SNDV  ag- 
gregate of  2511.  and  figures  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  April  1985 
showed  a  lower  aggregate  due  to  the  retire- 
ment of  two  submarines,"  The  President 
said  in  late  December.  1985,  in  his  report  on 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  arms  control 
agreements,  that  the  aggregate  exceeded 
2504."  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  differed 
with  the  President  in  their  FY  1987  Posture 
Statement,  showing  a  SALT-accountable  ag- 
gregate of  2477  as  of  January  1.  1986." 

The  unclassified  version  of  the  President's 
report  of  December  23.  1985.  did  not  indi- 
cate what  systems,  in  the  Administration's 
evaluation,  put  the  Soviets  over  the  2504 
threshold.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
President's  assessment  and  that  of  the  JCS 
may  have  l)een  due  to  different  judgments 
about  the  number  of  systems  retired  in 
1985.  Articles  in  the  press,  citing  unnamed 
official  sources,  said  that  the  Administra- 
tion included  deployments  of  45  SS-25s  and 
25  Bear-H  bombers  in  the  Soviet  SNDV 
count,  but  did  not  subtract  deconunissioned 
systems  from  the  tally.''  The  SovieU  re- 


portedly removed  SS-lls  from  their  silos 
and  destroyed  the  silo  covers.  Administra- 
tion sources  said  that  these  measures  were 
inadequate  to  consider  the  launchers  "dis- 
mantled" under  SALT  procedures  esUb- 
lished  in  the  SCC.  The  Soviets  also  report- 
edly took  Bison  bombers  out  of  service  as 
heavy  bombers,  disabling  some  and  convert- 
ing others  to  tankers.  According  to  press  re- 
ports, the  Administration  did  not  deduct  the 
Bisons  from  the  SNDV  count  because  dis- 
mantling procedures  were  never  established 
for  heavy  bombers.  Unnamed  Administra- 
tion officials  were  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
bomber-to-tanker  conversion  could  not  be 
verified  because  the  external  configuration 
of  the  Bisons  had  not  changed."  In  con- 
trast, the  JCS  figures  reflected  retiremente 
of  70  SS-lls  and  15  Bison  bombers  in 
1985." 
B.  Ceilings  on  multiple-warhead  (Mirved) 

Systems 
77ie  obligation.  Article  V  restricts  each 
side  to  an  aggregate  figure  of  1320  multiple- 
warhead  (MIRVed)  systems.  Included  in 
this  figure  are  launchers  for  MIRVed 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs.  and  heavy  bombers 
equipped  for  long-range  cruise  missiles.  A 
sub-ceiling  of  1200  limits  MIRVed  missiles, 
and  no  more  than  820  of  these  MIRVed  mis- 
siles may  be  ICBMs. 

The  record  of  Soviet  compliance.  Accord- 
ing to  official  goverriment  sources,  the  Sovi- 
eU have  not  exceeded  the  SALT  II  ceilings 
on  MIRVed  systems.  Figures  for  Soviet 
forces  at  the  time  SALT  II  was  signed  and 
in  1985  are  cited  below: 
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"  Slalemenls  ol  Dali  or  tlie  Humlws  of  Sttatefic  Otitnsm  Vms  as  ot 
the  Dale  o(  Signature  ol  the  ISWI  II]  Treaty  US  Aims  Control  and 
Doarmamenl  Agency  Aims  Control  am)  Dsaimamenl  Agreements  Texts  and 
Histories  ol  Negoliatais  Washmjlai.  1982  Pj'3-"<  »"«;  "»  '"""y  •» 
signed  the  So^ts  tiad  608  iMdm  fv  Wim  CBMs.  IM  launchers  lor 
MWVa)  SlBlfc.  and  no  tomlws  eqiwed  Witt  cruBt  msste 

"US  t)eoartment  ot  Defense  Sonet  Military  Pomier.  4lh  editnn  W«l>l|- 
ton  1985  p  29  31  35.  International  Institute  lor  Strategy  StudB.  11; 
Military  Batanct,  1985/1986  London  IISS  1985  p  21  Updated  as  d 
laniary  1  1986  wth  data  prowded  by  the  DepanmenI  ol  Defense  Legislative 
Liaoon  once  The  figures  cited  atoe  include  818  SS-Us,  SS-18s.  and  SS- 
19s.  336  SS-N-18S.  SS-N-205.  and  SS-N-23S   and  25  Beai  H  bomDers    . 

C.  Restrictions  on  fractionation  of  missiles 
77ie  obligation.  SALT  II  restricts  the  pro- 
liferation of  warheads  on  each  existing  and 
on  each  new  missile.  Article  IV,  paragraph 
10,  prohibits  increasing  the  number  of  war- 
heads on  existing  types  of  ICBMs.  These 
ICBMs  may  not  be  flight-tested  or  deployed 
with  more  warheads  than  they  had  carried 
during  flight-teste  before  SALT  II  was 
signed.  To  prevent  circumvention  of  this  re- 
quirement, the  third  agreed  statement  asso- 
ciated with  this  article  sets  minimum  weight 
requirements  for  reentry  vehicles  (RVs) 
tested  or  deployed  on  existing  types  of 
ICBMs. 

Paragraphs  11  through  14  of  Article  IV  re- 
strict fractionation  of  new  systems.  The 
number  of  RVs  on  new  missiles  may  not 
exceed  figures  established  in  the  treaty:  ten 


"  Gordon.  Michael.  U.S.  Says  Soviet  Complies  on 
Some  Arms  Issues.  New  York  Times.  November  24. 
1985.  sec.  1,  p.  18. 

"Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  U.S.  Military  Posture,  FY 
1987.  p.  19:  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  U,S.  Military 
Posture.  FY  1986.  p.  19. 


for  the  one  allowed  new  type  of  ICBM.  and 
fourteen  for  SLBMs.  Heavy  bombers 
equipped  for  long-range  cruise  missiles  may 
carry  on  the  average  no  more  than  28  cruise 
missiles. 

77k  record  of  Soviet  compliance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  not  increased  the  number  of  war- 
heads on  ICBMs  that  were  in  existence 
when  SALT  II  was  signed.  The  SS-U  and 
SS-13  remain  single-warhead  missiles.'*  SS- 
17s  and  SS-19s  have  now,  as  in  1979,  four 
and  six  warheads  respectively.*'  The 
number  of  warheads  on  the  SS-18  is  more 
contentious.  ♦•  But  despite  a  reported  dis- 
pute in  the  intelligence  community  atx>ut 
whether  heavy  SS-18s  are  deployed  with  10 
or  14  warheads,  official  published  sources 
maintain  that  the  warhead  count  on  the 
SS-18  has  remained  constant  at  ten.*' 

According  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Soviets  have  not  flight  tested  or  de- 
ployed new  missiles  with  more  warheads 
than  SALT  II  allows.  The  SS-N-20.  a  Soviet 
SLBM  deployed  after  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, carries  six  to  nine  warheads,  below 
the  permitted  14-warhead  ceiling."  The 
new  SS-X-24  has  ten  warheads,  the  maxi- 
mum that  SALT  II  permits.*'  The  SS-X-25, 
which  the  President  has  called  a  forbidden 
second  'new  type"  of  ICBM,  is  a  single-war- 
head ICBM." 
D.  Ban  on  additional  fixed  ICBM  launchers 

and  contraints  on  launcher  modification 

The  obligation.  In  Article  IV.  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  reaffirms  the  SALT  I  ban  on  con- 
struction of  additional  fixed  ICBM  launch- 


•••U^.  Department  of  Defense.  Soviet  Military 
Power.  4th  edition.  Washington.  1985.  p.  29.  And. 
Collins.  CRS  Report  No.  85-83F.  p.  12.  One  of  the 
Presidents  violation  charges  charges  relates  to 
fractionation  restrictions  on  the  SS-13.  The  Presi- 
dent has  charged  that  the  weight  of  the  SS-25  RV 
is  less  than  half  of  the  missile's  throw-weight. 
Therefore.  If  the  SS-25  were  a  modification  of  the 
SS-13  as  the  Sovieu  claim,  the  RV  weight  would 
violate  a  requirement  for  existing  missiles  estab- 
lished in  Article  IV.  paragraph  10  (Third  Agreed 
Statement). 
"  Ibid. 

"  The  SS-18  warhead  count  is  important  because 
the  missile  is  large  enough  to  carry  twenty  or  more 
warheads,  according  to  some  estimates.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown  testified  to  the  Senate, 
"...  the  Sovieu'  SS-18  missile  could  be  equipped 
to  carry  20  or  even  30  independently  targeted  war- 
heads in  the  1980s— actually  theoretically  more 
than  that,  but  above  30  I  think  you  run  into  limiu 
of  practicality  .  .  ."  See  U.S.  Congress.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  SALT  II 
Treaty.  Exec.  Report  No.  96-14.  96th  Cong..  Ist 
Sess.  Washington.  U.S.  Govt.  Print  Off..  1979.  p. 
151-153. 

"The  10  warhead  figure  is  cited  In  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Soviet  Military  Power.  4th  edi- 
tion. Washington.  1985.  p.  29.  The  10  vs.  14  question 
has  iu  roou  in  a  controversy  that  dates  back  to  the 
last  days  of  SALT  II  negotiations.  During  two 
flight  tesu  of  the  SS-18  at  the  end  of  1978,  U.8.  in- 
telligence obser\-ed  14  movemenU  in  the  mecha- 
nism that  releases  warheads,  although  only  10 
dummy  warheads  were  released.  SALT  II  negotia- 
tors consequently  addressed  the  problem  of  re- 
stricting extra  movemenU  that  might  allow  clan- 
destine addition  of  warheads  to  missiles.  Agreed 
statemenu  associated  with  SALT  II  fractionation 
limiu  prohibited  such  movemenU,  exempting 
movemenU  for  release  of  penetration  aids.  More  re- 
cently, a  disagreement  over  the  number  of  war- 
heads on  each  SS-18  has  been  credited  In  part  for  a 
disparity  among  intelligence  community  estimates 
of  the  total  number  of  warheads  in  the  Soviet  arse- 
nal. See,  for  example,  Anderson.  Jack,  and  Dale 
Van  Atta,  The  Warhead  Gap  Between  the  CIA  and 
DIA.  Washington  Post.  April  5,  1985,  p,  B8. 

"U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  Soviet  Military 
Power.  4th  edition,  Washington,  1985.  p.  32. 
•'  Ibid.,  p.  29. 
"  Ibid. 


ers.  After  reductions  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  SALT  I.  the  Soviet  had  1398  fixed 
ICBM  launchers  when  SALT  II  was  signed, 
and  were  required  by  SALT  II  to  sUy  at 
that  level.  Article  IV.  paragraph  2.  refines 
the  construction  ban  by  prohibiting  reloca- 
tion of  fixed  ICBM  launchers. 

Article  IV  also  sets  four  restrictions  on 
ICBM  launcher  modernization  and  modifi- 
cation. First,  constraining  launcher  modifi- 
cation as  a  means  of  inhibiting  growth  in 
missile  size.  Article  IV,  paragraph  4,  pro- 
vides that  during  modernization.  ICBM  silo 
volume  may  not  be  increased  by  more  than 
32  percent.  Second,  like  SALT  I,  SALT  II 
precludes  growth  of  the  Soviet  heavy  ICBM 
force  by  coupling  a  ban  on  construction  of 
additional  launchers  with  a  prohibition  on 
conversion  of  launchers  for  light  or  older 
ICBMs  into  launchers  for  modem  heavy 
ICBMs.  SALT  II  improved  on  SALT  I  by  de- 
fining 'heavy":  Article  II.  paragraph  7.  says 
that  a  heavy  missile  for  SALT  II  purposes  is 
one  with  a  launchweight  or  throwweight 
greater  than  that  of  the  SS-19.  Third.  Arti- 
cle IV.  paragraph  5.  bars  development,  test- 
ing and  deployment  of  systems  that  would 
give  ICBM  launchers  a  rapid  reload  capabil- 
ity. And,  fourth,  conversion  of  non-ICBM 
launchers  Into  launchers  for  ICBMs  is 
banned  by  Article  IV.  paragraph  8.  ThU 
means  that  launchers  for  intermediate- 
range  missiles  may  not  be  converted  to  ac- 
commodate strategic  missiles.  An  offshoot 
of  this  provision  is  contained  in  a  Common 
Understanding  that  forbids  production,  test- 
ing and  deployment  of  the  Soviet  S8-16 
ICBM.  The  SS-16  ban  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent conversion  of  intermediate-range  SS- 
20s  into  SS-168  with  the  addition  of  a  third 
stage.  The  first  two  stages  of  the  three- 
sUge  SS-16  are  similar  to  the  two-stage  SS- 
20.  and  some  speculated  that  the  SS-16 
might  be  fired  from  an  SS-20  launcher." 

Test  and  training  launchers  are  exempt 
from  the  rules  that  pertain  to  SALT-ac- 
countable launchers,  but  Article  VII  re- 
stricts test  launchers  to  prevent  circumven- 
tion of  those  rules.  Test  launchers  may  be 
used  only  for  testing,  and  their  numbers 
may  not  be  increased  by  more  than  15  per- 
cent under  the  SALT  II  regime. 

77ie  record  of  Soviet  compliance.  The  So- 
viets have  not  constructed  new  fixed  ICBM 
silo  launchers;  the  number  of  such  launch- 
ers has  not  increased  above  1398  since  the 
conclusion  of  SALT  II.»«  The  arsenal  of 
heavy  ICBMs  has  not  grown;  the  Soviets 
now  have  308  SS-lSs  as  they  did  when 
SALT  II  was  signed.'* 

In  public,  the  Administration  has  neither 
chsj-ged  violations  nor  provided  information 
to  confirm  compliance  with  other  provisions 
related  to  modification  of  launchers,  such  as 
those  provisions  on  relocation  of  fixed 
ICBM  launchers,  on  giving  non-ICBM 
launchers  ICBM  capabilities,  on  limiting 
ICBM  silo  enlargement  to  32  percent,  and 
on  guidelines  for  test  and  training  launch- 
ers. 

As  for  the  rapid  reload  ban,  the  1986  edi- 
tion of  'Soviet  Military  Power"  said.  "Some 
[Soviet]  ICBM  silo  launchers  could  be  re- 
loaded, and  provisions  have  been  made  for 


the  decontamination  of  those  launchers."  •• 
The  President  has  not  charged  that  thla 
reload  capability  violates  SALT  II.  poaalbly 
because  the  process  is  not  considered 
"rapid,"  An  earlier  edition  of  "Soviet  Mili- 
tary Power"  said.  "The  SovleU  probably 
cannot  refurbish  and  reload  silo  launchen 
In  a  period  less  than  a  few  days  .  .  ."  •' 

In  the  one  charge  related  to  the  network 
of  obligations  on  launcher  modification,  the 
President  said  that  the  Soviets  probably  de- 
ployed the  S8-16  at  Plesei:«k  from  1979  to 
early  1985  In  violation  of  SALT  II.  In  De- 
cember 1985.  he  reported  that  activity  at 
PleseUlt  in  1985  'seems  to  Indicate  the  re- 
moval of  SS-16  equipment. "  The  President 
has  not  mentioned  the  SALT  II  ban  on  88- 
16  production  and  flight-testing  among  hU 
charges  of  non-compliance. •• 

E,  Restrictions  on  new  systems  and  on  mod- 
ernization and  replacement  of  existing 
systems 

77ie  obligation.  Modernization  of  strategic 
forces  may  be  undertaken  under  the  SALT 
II  regime,  but  while  modernizing,  the  par- 
ties must  olwerve  certain  restrictions.  Arti- 
cle IV,  paragraph  9.  governs  modernization 
and  replacement  of  ICBMs.  Existing  ICBMs 
may  be  modified,  but  with  one  exception, 
such  modification  may  not  Involve  changes 
in  type  of  fuel  (liquid  or  solid)  or  number  of 
stages,  or  entail  increases  of  more  than  five 
percent  In  length,  diameter,  launchweight. 
or  throwweight.  If  modification  does  not 
take  place  within  these  guidelines,  the  re- 
sulting missile  win  be  considered  a  "new 
type".  Each  party  is  permitted  to  develop 
only  one  new  type  of  ICBM.  and  that  new 
ICBM  must  be  no  heavier  than  the  largest 
light  ICBM.  the  SS-19. 

Article  IX.  paragraph  1  (e)  sUtes  that  new 
SLBMs  may  be  developed,  but  they,  too, 
may  not  exceed  the  size  of  the  88-19  in 
either  launchweight  or  throwweight. 

77ie  record  of  Soviet  compliance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Administration,  since  SALT  II 
was  signed,  the  Soviets  have  flight  tested 
four  new  strategic  ballistic  missiles— the  88- 
N-20  and  SS-NX-23  SLBMs.  and  the  SS-X-24 
and  SS-X-25  ICBMs.  The  President  has 
charged  that  the  last  of  these,  the  S8-X-25. 
violates  the  prohibition  on  more  than  one 
"new  type "  of  ICBM.  The  Administration 
says  that  the  throwweight  of  the  SS-X-2S 
differs  by  more  than  the  prescribed  5  per- 
cent from  the  throwweight  of  the  88-13.  It 
Is  therefore  a  "new  type,"  according  to  the 
Administration,  and  not  the  modification 
that  the  SovleU  claim  It  la.  The  Admtnistr- 
tlon  has  neither  charged  that  the  four  new 
missiles  are  larger  than  the  88-19  In  viola- 
tion of  SALT  II,  nor  confirmed  that  the 
throwweights  and  launchwelghts  are  con- 
sistent with  treaty  terms.»»  Since  SALT  II 


"  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  SALT  11  Treaty.  Exec.  Report  No. 
96-14.  96th  Cong.,  Ist  Seas,  Washington,  U.8,  Govt, 
Print.  Off..  1979.  p.  373. 

"  U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  Soviet  Military 
Power.  4th  edition.  Washington,  1985.  p.  29.  And, 
Collins.  CRS  Report  No.  85-83F,  p,  10.  As  explained 
on  p.  6  of  this  paper,  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's 
count,  the  number  has  dropped  to  1328. 

"  Ibid. 


'•U.8.  Department  of  Defense.  Soviet  Military 
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"U,8.  Department  of  Defense.  Soviet  Military 
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"  The  issue  of  compliance  with  the  ban  on  teit- 
tng  Is  significant  because  the  88-16  had  not  proven 
to  be  reliable  In  tesU  before  It  was  banned  by  SALT 
II.  U.S.  officials  testified  that  the  Sovieu  could  not 
confidently  deploy  It  without  further  testing.  U.S. 
Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Service!. 
Military  Implications  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  and  Protocol 
Thereto  (SALT  11  Treaty).  Heartngi.  »6th  Cong., 
lit  Seta,  Washington,  U.8,  Govt,  Print.  Off.,  1»7». 
p.  1467. 

"  The  Administration  has  not  publUhed  launch- 
weight  and  throwweight  estimates  for  these  mis- 
siles. The  88-X-24  has  been  described  as  probably 
about  the  same  size  "  as  the  MX,  and  the  88-X-2S  aa 
"about  the  same  size "  as  the  Mlnuteman.  The  88- 
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was  signed,  modifications  of  the  SS-17  and 
the  SS-19  have  been  identified."  The  Ad- 
ministration has  not  publicly  questioned 
whether  these  modifications  exceeded 
treaty  constraints. 

P.  Restrictions  on  Backfire  bombers 
The  oblioation.  The  Soviet's  Backfire 
bomber  was  not  defined  as  a  SALT-account- 
able  "heavy  bomber"  in  the  text  of  the 
treaty.  The  Backfire  was.  however,  restrict- 
ed in  a  sUtement  presented  by  General  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev  to  President  Carter  at  the 
SALT  11  summit  in  1979.  In  this  statement, 
the  Soviets  said  that  the  Backfire  was  a 
medium-range  bomber  and  that  the  Back- 
fires range  would  not  be  increased  ".  .  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  it  to  strike  targets 
on  the  territory  of  the  U.S.A."  The  Soviets 
also  said  that  Backfire  production  would 
not  exceed  30  bombers  a  year.*' 

The  record  of  Soviet  compliance.  The  De- 
fense Department  asserted  that  the  Back- 
fire ".  .  .  has  the  capability  to  strike  the 
U.S.  on  one-way  intercontinental  missions 
with  forward  recovery.  Using  Arctic  staging 
bases  and  inflight  refueling,  the  Backfire 
could  achieve  similar  target  coverage  on 
two-way  missions.  If  staged  but  not  refueled 
in  flight,  it  could  conduct  strike  missions 
against  some  targets  in  the  U.S."  " 

Backfires  are  not  currently  equipped  for 
in-flight  refueling.  They  were  originally  de- 
ployed with  aerial  refueling  probes,  but 
these  probes  were  removed  by  July  1980  in 
connection  with  SALT  11  assurances."  In 
December.  1985.  President  Reagan  reported 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  made  temporary 
deployments  of  Backfires  to  Arctic  bases." 
Thus,  the  Backfire  could  strike  "some  tar- 
gets" in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Pentagon  assessment  above.  The  President 
concluded  that  Arctic  staging  is  inconsist- 
ent" with  the  commitment  not  to  give  the 
Backfire  the  capability  to  strike  U.S.  terri- 
tory. 

The  December  1985  report  also  questioned 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  production  ceil- 
ing on  Backfires.  The  report,  while  noting 
ambiguities  in  the  evidence,  indicates  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  have  violated  its  com- 
mitment by  producing  slightly  more"  than 
30  Backfires  a  year  until  1984.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  President  reported,  the  rate  appears 
to  have  dropped  "slightly  below"  30.«» 
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N  20  has  been  called  mar«tn»lly  larger  and  the 
SS-NX  23  larger"  than  the  SS-N-18.  the  largest 
Soviet  SLBM  at  the  time  SALT  II  was  signed. 
Jane's  Weapons  Systems  1984-1985.  London.  Jane's 
Publishing  Company.  Ltd..  1984.  p.  8.  U. 

"■  Mod  3  of  the  8S-19  was  first  deployed  in  1980. 
and  Mod  3  of  the  S8-17  was  first  deployed  in  1982. 
Collins.  CRS  Report  No.  85-83F.  p.  10. 
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limits  provoked  controversy  during  the  ratification 
hearings,  and  Soviet  statements  about  the  Back- 
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servers. U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  SALT  II  Treaty.  Exec.  Report 
No.  96-14.  96th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  Washington.  U.S. 
Govt.  Print  Off .  1919.  p.  173-182. 

•'U.8.  Department  of  Defense.  Soviet  Military 
Power.  4lh  edition.  Washington.  1985.  p.  88. 
"  Ibid. 

"The  Presidents  tJnclassifled  Report  on  Soviet 
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White  House  Press  Release.  December  23.  1985.  p. 
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Plncus.  Walter.  US.  Eyes  Soviet  R»U  of  Making 
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MOROCCAN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  recently  received  information 
from  Amnesty  International  on 
human  rights  abuses  In  Morocco  that 
is  most  disturbing.  The  report  docu- 
ments cases  of  torture  and  inconmiuni- 
cado  detention  by  Moroccan  police. 

I  have  heard  from  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional Group  53.  located  in  Payette- 
vllle,  AR.  regarding  their  focus  on  Mo- 
rocco in  an  attempt  to  bring  interna- 
tional attention  to  the  problem  of 
hiunan  rights  abuses  in  that  country, 
and  I  share  their  deep  concerns  about 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  con- 
science there.  At  their  request,  I  have 
written  the  Moroccan  Head  of  State, 
King  Hassan  II.  urging  him  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  the  enforcement 
of  human  rights  standards  that  have 
been  recognized  by  international 
agreement,  and  to  fully  investigate  the 
allegations  that  such  abuses  have  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COKMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Washington.  DC,  February  19.  1986. 
His  Majesty  Hassan  II, 
King  of  the  Moroccans. 
His  Excellency  Maati  Jorio, 
Embassy  of  Morocco. 
Washington.,  DC. 

YotJR  Majesty:  I  am  writing  to  express  my 
concern  about  information  I  have  received 
from  Amnesty  International  regarding  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  held  solely  because 
of  their  non-violent  expressions  of  political 
or  religious  beliefs. 

Amnesty  International  has  documented 
several  cases  of  prisoners  of  conscience 
being  tortured  in  contravention  of  Moroc- 
can and  international  law.  While  I  appreci- 
ate the  cordial  relations  that  the  U.S. 
enjoys  with  Morocco,  it  has  long  l)een  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  in  the 
strongest  terms  all  forms  of  torture.  This 
policy  was  reaffirmed  last  year  with  passage 
of  a  Joint  Resolution  by  Congress  (Public 
Law  99-447).  denouncing  all  forms  of  tor- 
ture and  inhuman  punishment. 

Of  special  concern  to  me  is  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  held  incommunicado  during  pe- 
riods of  detention  following  arrest  and 
before  official  criminal  proceedings  have 
commenced.  While  I  am  aware  that  Moroc- 
can law  limits  the  period  of  such  garde  a 
vue  dentention,  the  Information  I  have  re- 
ceived indicates  that  authorities  regularly 
exceed  these  legal  limits.  I  am  fully  opposed 
to  any  periods  of  incommunicado  detention 
in  which  a  prisoners  access  to  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, or  family  meml)ers  is  denied.  It  is 
during  such  periods  of  detention  that 
abuses  of  international  and  Moroccan  law 
regarding  the  humane  treatment  of  prison- 
ers are  most  likly  to  occur. 

Another  concern  of  mine  is  the  full  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  United  Nations  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Political  and  Civil 
RighU,  of  which  Morocco  is  a  signatory.  As 
you  know.  Article  706  of  the  Covenant 
sUtes  that  "No  one  shall  be  subject  to  tor- 
ture, or  to  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  pimishment."  Further,  Article 


9  states  that  "Anyone  arrested  or  detained 
on  a  criminal  charge  shall  be  brought 
promptly  before  a  judge  and  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  trial  within  a  reasonable  time  or  to 
release."  It  is  important  that  those  held  for 
criminal  or  political  reasons  be  granted 
every  possible  right  afforded  by  internation- 
al law,  and  this  is  the  responsibility  of  states 
which  have  agreed  to  the  accord.  The  evi- 
dence I  have  received  indicates  that  Moroc- 
co has  not  met  that  responsibility. 

I  urge  you  to  take  a  personal  interest  in 
ensuring  that  the  appropriate  international 
agreements  and  Moroccan  law  are  fully  ad- 
hered to  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  and  to  investigate  the  charges 
levied  in  the  Amnesty  International  report. 
The  enforcement  of  these  minimum  stand- 
ards of  human  rights  will  send  a  strong 
signal  to  the  United  States  that  the  univer- 
sally-recognized standards  of  human  justice 
are  important  in  Morocco. 
Respectfully. 

Dale  Bumpers. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
KASSEBAUM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


AID  TO  THE  CONTRAS 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago,  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  his  request  for  $100  million 
in  humanitarian  and  military  aid  for 
resistance  forces  opposing  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  of  Nicaragua. 

It  was  always  understood  that  this 
request  would  be  controversial  because 
of  the  complex  issues  involved.  The 
Congress  has  debated  this  matter  for 
several  years  and  it  has  never  reached 
a  clear  consensus  on  how  to  proceed. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  Sandinistas 
have  no  intention  of  fulfilling  the 
promises  that  preceded  the  overthrow 
of  President  Somozas  repressive  gov- 
ernment. The  Sandinistas  have  driven 
out  or  miizzled  all  moderate  factions 
within  the  government.  They  have 
cracked  down  on  civil  liberties  and 
banned  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  freedom  of  assembly. 
And,  they  have  accelerated  an  alarm- 
ing military  buildup  financed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  directed  by  Cuba. 

These  events  have  left  the  Sandinis- 
tas with  few  supporters  in  the  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  they  have  created  a  pro- 
found concern  that  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua overthrew  one  dictatorship  only 
to  have  installed  an  equally  oppressive 
regime. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  broad  consensus 
on  this  point  within  the  Congress. 
However,  it  is  another  matter  when  we 
turn  to  the  question  of  what  the 
United  SUtes  should  do  about  this 
chain  of  events.  Few  of  us  here  believe 
we  should  retire  to  the  sidelines  and 
do  nothing.  But  equally  few  are  eager 
for  direct  intervention  In  Nicaragua. 


This  has  led  the  Congress  into  an  un- 
comfortable middle  ground  of  trying 
to  provide  moral  and  material  support 
for  resistance  forces,  but  stopping 
short  of  direct  U.S.  involvement. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  never 
been  any  doubt  or  hesitation  at  the 
White  House  about  this  matter.  The 
President  has  repeatedly  asked  the 
Congress  for  covert  military  aid  to  the 
Contras  fighting  the  government.  The 
President  has  made  this  issue  one  of 
the  highest  priorities  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 

The  week,  in  effect,  the  White 
House  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
on  Nicaragua.  It  appears  that  the 
President  wants  the  $100  million  in  aid 
with  no  conditions,  and  no  questions 
asked,  or  he  wants  to  be  able  to  assign 
the  blame  for  any  consequences. 

I  certainly  can  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  about  developments  in 
Nicaragua.  What  is  still  not  clear  to 
me  is  where  this  policy  will  lead,  how 
long  it  will  take  to  reach  the  desired 
result  and  what  the  price  will  be  along 
the  way. 

However,  the  first  cost  seems  to  be 
any  hope  of  a  reasoned  and  rational 
debate  among  ourselves.  I  am  particu- 
larly troubled  by  the  distortions  that 
have  entered  this  debate. 

First,  there  is  the  suggestion  that 
this  is  a  purely  partisan  issue— a  dis- 
agreement between  Republicans  in 
white  hats  and  Democrats  wrapped  in 
red  banners.  Second,  there  is  the  argu- 
ment that  this  is  a  matter  of  patriot- 
ism—those who  love  America  will  sup- 
port the  President  and  those  who 
oppose  want  to  abandon  San  Diego  to 
the  Sandinistas.  Finally,  there  is  the 
claim  that  this  is  a  simple  choice  be- 
tween good  freedom  fighters  and  evil 
Marxists. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  cannot 
support  the  administration's  request 
as  it  is  now  formulated,  I  find  this  sim- 
plistic reasoning  to  be  highly  offen- 
sive. 

To  those  genuinely  interested  in  our 
foreign  policy  and  our  national  inter- 
ests in  Central  America.  I  would  raise 
some  serious  concerns. 

One  is  the  question  of  where  this 
policy  is  leading  us.  Surely,  no  one 
who  believes  we  are  dealing  with  hard- 
core Marxist-Leninists  in  Managua  can 
believe  that  $100  million  will  take  care 
of  the  problem. 

We  are  told  that  this  aid  will  arm 
and  equip  a  resistance  force  of  25.000. 
This  is  a  significant  force  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  roll  into  Managua  after  a  few 
days  of  skirmishing.  It  will  have  to  be 
sustained  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  sev- 
eral years,  in  a  brutal  civil  war— if  it  is 
successful.  If  the  resistance  forces  are 
smashed,  the  United  States  would 
have  to  take  more  direct  steps  to  en- 
force its  will  on  Nicaragua. 

Faced  with  such  probabilities,  we 
should  consider  the  makeup  of  the  re- 
sistance forces,  and  their  chances  of 


success.  Those  chances  hinge  in  part 
on  American  assistance,  but  an  even 
more  critical  requirement  is  popular 
support  within  Nicaragua.  Pew  guerril- 
la movements  can  survive,  let  alone 
succeed,  without  the  aid  and  comfort 
of  local  populations. 

All  of  the  dollars  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  cannot  buy  this  kind 
of  support  in  Nicaragua.  It  must  come 
from  a  broad  and  growing  acceptance 
of  the  Contras  as  a  legitimate  alterna- 
tive to  the  Sandinistas.  In  this  regard, 
the  Contras  appear  to  have  made  some 
headway— thanks  to  the  blundering  of 
the  Sandinistas  and  some  changes  in 
the  Contras'  own  tactics— but  this  re- 
mains a  large,  open  question  and  a  po- 
tentially fatal  weakness  in  our  policy. 
For  years,  the  Contras  have  bickered 
among  themselves  without  being  able 
to  unify  their  forces  and  actions  and 
without  being  able  to  produce  a  cogent 
agenda  for  Nicaragua's  future.  Their 
ranks  range  from  former  Sandinistas 
to  former  members  of  the  Somoza  Na- 
tional Guard.  So  far,  their  mutual  dis- 
like of  the  Sandinistas  has  not  over- 
ruled their  every-man-for-himself 
mentality.  If  they  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  present  government,  It  Is 
anybody's  guess  what  would  happen 
next. 

All  of  this  indicates  to  me  that  the 
critical  question  In  this  debate  cannot 
be  answered  by  Congress.  It  must  be 
answered  by  the  Contras  themselves. 
If  the  Contras  are  willing  and  able  to 
unify  and  present  themselves  as  a  le- 
gitimate, democratic  alternative  to  the 
Sandinistas  they  will  deserve  our  sup- 
port. If  they  cannot  take  that  crucial 
step,  the  resistance  forces  will  have 
doomed  their  own  efforts. 

Mr,  President,  I  believe  a  credible 
case  can  be  made  for  providing  some 
assistance  to  the  resistance  forces.  So 
far  that  case  has  not  been  made  be- 
cause it  requires  that  we  make  very 
clear  demands  of  the  Contras  in 
return  for  our  support. 

Finally.  I  would  point  out  that  even 
If  we  never  provided  another  cent  of 
aid  to  the  Contras,  the  United  States 
would  hardly  be  abandoning  Central 
America.  We  provide,  and  will  contin- 
ue to  provide,  about  $1  billion  a  year 
to  the  democratically  elected  Govern- 
ments of  El  Salvador,  Guatemala. 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 

These  democratic  governments  cer- 
tainly face  severe  challenges  and.  In 
some  cases,  they  are  In  fragile  condi- 
tion, but  we  have  made  a  substantial 
commitment  to  them  and  I  believe 
that  commitment  will  continue  to  be 
strong  and  active. 

In  that  respect,  our  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  must  always  be  part  of  the 
broader  regional  picture.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  wise  for  us  to  do  nothing  in 
regard  to  legitimate  concerns  about 
Nicaragua,  but  I  also  do  not  believe  we 
should  act  blindly  and  hope  for  the 
best.  We  should  stop  all  the  posturing 


and  get  on  with  the  process  of  shaping 
an  intelligent  policy  toward  Nicaragua. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  a  period  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. . 


THE    LINK    BETWEEN    TERROR- 
ISM AND  DRUG  TRAFFICKING 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
there  Is  an  indisputable  connection  be- 
tween terrorism  and  drug  trafficking. 
Organization  Involved  In  the  interna- 
tional narcotics  traffic  coexist  In  a 
gentlemen's  agreement  kind  of  way 
and  cooperate  with  political  insurgent 
groups  and  terrorist*.  It  works  this 
way:  Traffickers  provide  terrorisU 
with  American  money  and  weapons  In 
exchange  for  protection  and  help  in 
drug  smuggling  operations.  Terrorists 
and  insurgents  have  their  own  refari- 
ous  agenda— they  do  not  control  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  drug  trade. 
But,  and  this  Is  a  big  but.  the  profit 
gained  from  even  an  occasional  drug 
transaction  could  yield  substantial  rev- 
enues for  a  militant  cause.  It  does  not 
require  a  great  imagination  to  con- 
ceive that  terrorists  bankrolled  by 
drug  trafficking  could  become  power- 
ful enough  to  dislodge  legitimate  gov- 
ernments in  nations  friendly  to  the 
United  States  and  to  threaten  our  na- 
tional security. 

Drug  traffickers  are  not  by  specific 
definition  terrorists  or  Insurgents.  But 
It  Is  a  fact  that  they  do  employ  every- 
thing In  the  terrorists'  bag  of  tricks  to 
achieve  limited  political  goals.  Traf- 
fickers who  use  threats,  violence,  kid- 
naping, and  assassination  to  Interfere 
with  enforcement  of  the  drug  laws  can 
only  be  considered  as  terrorists  In 
nature.  These  terrorist  tactics  are 
commonplace  in  Mexico,  Coliunbla. 
and  Peru. 

In  Mexico,  there  have  been  repeated 
acts  of  violence  In  the  quest  to  bring 
drug  trafficking  under  control.  This 
trafficking  violence  reached  a  shock- 
ing crescendo  In  February  of  last  year 
with  the  kidnaping,  torture,  and 
murder  of  DEA  Agent  Enrique  Camar- 
ena  and  a  Mexican  pilot.  Camarena's 
kidnaping  came  on  the  heels  of  a  raid 
staged  by  Mexican  police  on  the  larg- 
est marijuana  plantation  ever  discov- 
ered in  Mexico,  They  confiscated  8,500 
tons  of  marijuana.  In  the  course  of  the 
search  for  the  abducted  Camarena. 
five  people  including  a  policeman  were 
killed.  In  November  of  last  year  19 
police  officers  and  members  of  an  anti- 
drug team  working  in  southern  Mexico 
were  ambushed,  tortured,  and  killed 
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by    drug    traffickers    equipped    with 
automatic  weapons. 

In  Colombia,  much  of  the  violence 
centers  on  the  question  of  extradition 
of  drug  trafficking  suspects  to  the 
United  SUtes  for  trail.  Two  key  mem- 
bers of  the  Colombian  Government— 
the  Minister  of  Justice  and  a  key  as- 
sistant in  the  Justice  Ministry— were 
slain  presumably  by  traffickers  in 
1984.  Both  have  been  outspoken  sup- 
porters of  the  United  States  Colombi- 
an Extradition  Treaty.  The  Colombian 
judiciary,  the  group  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility of  disposing  of  drug  cases 
and  processing  of  extradition  requests, 
has  been  targeted  by  traffickers. 
Twenty-four  judges,  among  them  the 
one  investigating  the  murder  of  the 
Justice  Minister,  have  been  slain  in 
the  past  2  years.  The  terrorism  does 
not  end  there.  Colombian  traffickers 
have  placed  a  bounty  of  $350,000  on 
the  head  of  any  top  DEA  official  killed 
in  the  United  States  or  Colombia. 
They  have  also  threatened  to  murder 
five  Americans  for  every  alleged  Co- 
lombian drug  trafficker  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  trial. 

In  Peru,  drug-related  violence  has 
been  on  the  upswing  since  1983.  The 
Upper  HuUaga  Valley  has  been  the 
scene  of  violent  attacks  by  traffickers 
on  police  and  eradication  workers.  In 
November  1984.  19  members  of  an 
American-financed  cocaeradication 
team  were  tortured  and  murdered. 
Less  than  a  year  later.  50  traffickers 
armed  with  submachine  guns  killed  17 
U.S.-financed  drug  eradicators.  Since 
then,  dozens  of  Peruvians,  including 
policemen,  mayors,  and  farmers,  have 
been  slain  by  cocaine  traffickers. 

That  is  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
countries  with  which  we  have  friendly 
relations.  What.  then,  is  the  situation 
with  countries  with  whom  we  are  not 
so  friendly?  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  come 
immediately  to  mind.  Both  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  blatantly  aid  drug  traffick- 
ers in  smuggling  drugs  from  Colombia 
to  the  United  States.  Bulgaria  assists 
traffickers  moving  drugs  from  South- 
west Asia  to  Western  Europe.  All  three 
of  these  countries  are  ideally  located 
geographically  to  serve  as  transship- 
ment points  for  drugs  on  the  way  to 
Europe  or  the  United  States.  They 
look  the  other  way  while  drug  traffic 
routes   violate   their   sovereign   terri- 
tory, paving  the  way  for  traffickers  to 
avoid  detection  by  narcotics-Interdic- 
tion forces. 

The  use  of  a  Nicaraguan  airfield. 
under  the  joint  control  of  the  armed 
forces  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interi- 
or, for  cocaine  siunggllng  has  been 
documented.  Planes  were  loaded  with 
drugs  while  men  in  official  Nicaraguan 
uniforms  stood  by.  The  protection 
given  the  smugglers  and  other  kinds  of 
help  extended  them  would  not  be  pos- 
sible without  ties  that  led  to  the  top 
echelon  of  the  Sandinista  regime. 


After  years  of  nmiors  about  Cuba's 
involvement  in  drug  smuggling,  it  was 
firmly  esUblished  in  the  early  1980's 
that  there  was  a  link  between  the 
Cuban  Government  and  Colombian 
drug  traffickers.  Pour  major  Cuban  of- 
ficials were  Indicted  by  a  United  SUtes 
district  court  on  smuggling  conspiracy 
charges.  The  officials  were  the  former 
Cuban  Ambassador  to  Colombia,  two 
top  officials  of  the  Cuban  Communist 
Party,  and  a  vice  admiral  in  the  Cuban 
Navy.  The  quartet,  and  others  allied 
with  them,  according  to  the  indict- 
ment, agreed  to  allow  Cuban  soil  to  be 
used  as  a  supply  and  loading  center  for 
ships  bringing  drugs  to  the  United 
States  and  Cuban  waters  for  naviga- 
tion to  evade  American  interdiction 
authorities.  The  Cuban  Government 
was  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  a 
great  deal  of  money  when  the  payoff 
for  the  drugs  came  through. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  remains 
there  is  an  imdeniable  link  between 
drug  trafficking  and  terrorism.  To 
combat  one,  we  must  combat  the 
other.  Drugs  and  terrorism  threaten 
our  established  values,  our  personal 
safety,  and  our  national  security.  We 
caimot  afford  to  ignore  this  threat. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  STANLEY  J. 
SARNOFP 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  of 
our  time.  Dr.  Stanley  J.  Samoff.  was 
honored  recently  by  the  Montgomery 
County.  MD.  Chapter  of  the  American 
Heart  Association.  There  could  be  no 
more  fitting  honoree  than  Dr.  Samoff. 
a  physician  and  cardiovascular  sur- 
geon by  training  who  has  directed  his 
considerable  talent  to  both  clinical 
practice  and  basic  research  investiga- 
tions, contributing  significantly  to  our 
collective  knowledge  about  the  func- 
tions and  dysfunction  of  the  heart.  His 
lifetime  achievements  in  research  and 
the  training  of  new  generations  of  in- 
vestigators ensures  that  the  field  con- 
tinues to  be  ripe  with  talent. 

Mr.  President,  the  medical  research 
in  which  Dr.  Samoff  and  other  pre- 
eminent scientists  are  engaged  has  en- 
hanced the  quality  of  our  lives  in 
quantifiable  ways. 

Between  the  years  1963  and  1984, 
years  In  which  we  can  track  a  growing 
Federal  investment  in  research,  the 
age  adjusted  death  rate  from  all 
causes  of  death  dropped  from  757 
deaths  per  100.000  to  547  per  100,000. 
Seventy  percent  of  this  reduction  re- 
sults from  the  declining  death  rate  for 
cardiovascular  llliness.  Since  1970,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  death  rate  from 
coronary  heart  disease  alone  has  de- 
creased by  30  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  slgnf  leant  health 
benefits  of  such  scientific  Investiga- 
tions, the  economic  benefits  resulting 
from  these  advances  are  staggering. 
For  every  $1  Invested  in  biomedical  re- 


search, $13  are  returned  to  the  econo- 
my in  terms  of  longer  life  expectancy 
and  reduced  illness. 

More  specifically,  in  the  field  of  car- 
diovascular research.  It  is  estimated 
that.  In  a  single  year,  approximately 
150,000  lives  and  $7.7  billion  are  saved 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  knowledge  we 
have  obtained  In  the  treatment  or  pre- 
vention of  coronary  heart  disease. 

In  the  context  of  our  budgetary 
process  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
keep  in  mind  the  long-term  and  out- 
year  benefits  of  our  research  Invest- 
ment. Cutting  Federal  outlays  for  bio- 
medical research  increases,  by  cata- 
strophic proportions,  the  amount  of 
human  suffering  and  economic  hard- 
ship which  could  have  been  avoided. 

There  is  no  greater  expression  of  our 
appreciation  to  such  medical  giants  as 
Dr.  Stanley  J.  Samoff  for  his  life 
achievements  than  to  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  the  Nation's  medical 
research  effort.  Further,  there  is  no 
greater  insurance  policy  our  Nation 
can  take  out  against  the  human  and 
economic  ravages  of  heart  diseases  and 
related  disorders,  than  to  maintain  the 
momentum  in  research  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  treatment  techniques. 
The  work  begun  by  Dr.  Sarnoff  is  too 
important  to  our  survival.  The  cost  of 
our  shortchanging  such  life-sustaining 
efforts  is  too  dear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  the  tribute  to  Dr.  Samoff 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Presentation  of  an  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation Research  Fellowship  in  Honor 
OF  Dr.  Stanley  J.  Sarnoff  by  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Chaiter  of  the  Mary- 
land Affiliate 

A  commitment  to  cardiovascular  inveiti- 
gation  and  Youth  in  training  would  have  to 
be  the  prime  characteristics  of  the  career 
and  contributions  of  Stanley  J.  Sarnoff.  Dr. 
Samoff  would  humbly  indicate,  to  anyone 
interested,  the  major  role  that  opportunity 
afforded  him  as  a  young  medical  student  at 
Johns   Hopkins   and   as   a   young   surgical 
trainee  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. At  these  Institutions  his  curiosity  and 
stimulation  by  others  led  to  both  singular 
accomplishments   in   the   area  of   creative 
contribution   and   deviation   of   his   career 
from  clinical  practice  toward  investigative 
medicine.  During  those  early  days  he  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  differential  sensitiv- 
ity of  various  types  of  nerves  to  pharmaco- 
logical paralysis.  He  used  this  information 
to  show  a  fundamental  principle  of  cardio- 
vascular physiology  and  the  treatment  of 
heart  failure.  Spinal  anesthesia  with  the 
early  elimination  of  arterial  vasoconstrlct- 
Ing  tone  reduced  blood  pressure  and  relieved 
the  symptoms  of  acute  heart  failure,  that  is, 
pulmonary  edema  dramatically.  There  pio- 
neering efforts  led  to  modem  concepts  of 
vasodilator  or  unloading  therapy  for  acute 
and  chronic  heart  failure.  Also  the  Idea  of 
spinal  nerve  block  and  reduction  of  blood 
pressure  led  to  the  treatment  of  hyperten- 
sion by  blocking  sympathetic  nerves  with 


specific  nerve  blocking  drugs.  As  a  medical 
student  he  made  Important  contributions  to 
the  understanding  of  the  myocardial  conse- 
quences and  contribution  to  the  shock  state 
and  made  observations  and  projections  nec- 
essary to  the  production  of  physiological 
methods  for  long  term  artificial  ventilation. 
The  reason  for  Dr.  Samoff's  commitment  to 
medical  students  in  research  is  clear. 

When  Dr.  Samoff's  career  swung  from 
the  pursuit  of  medicine  to  basic  studies  of 
the  physiology  of  the  heart  and  circulation, 
major  revolutionary  discoveries  and  con- 
cepts rapidly  emerged.  The  thrust  of  my 
comments  are  not  toward  detailing  these 
contributions  but  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  all  current  concepts  of  clinical  physiol- 
ogy of  the  circulation  and  the  factors  which 
control  the  work  and  functional  perform- 
ance of  the  heart  were  the  products  of  the 
controlled,  precise  experiments  In  his  labo- 
ratory. During  those  years  of  Investigation 
at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  in 
Boston  and  in  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  In  Bethesda.  Maryland,  trainee  after 
trainee  came,  grew,  and  left  to  contribute  to 
the  field  which  grew  under  his  umbrella. 
For  more  than  a  decade,  no  less  than  5  new 
trainees  entered  the  Laboratory  yearly.  Few 
sUyed  longer  than  2-3  years.  It  was  a  dy- 
namic changing  environment  In  the  Labora- 
tory. The  Intelectual  onslaughts  of  the 
leader  were  compelling.  Many,  many  tried 
to  champion  objection.  The  rare  successes 
by  a  trainee  were  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  leader,  but  only  after  all  details  were 
explored  and  all  avenues  and  uncertainties 
clarified.  There  was  no  publication  that 
emerged  from  the  Laboratory  without  at- 
tention to  each  statement,  each  verb  and 
each  punctuation.  Each  graph  and  each  il- 
lustration because  of  this  precision  and 
thought  leaves  an  indelible  picture  on  every 
reader  of  these  papers,  even  today. 

Dr.  Samoff  usually  directed  the  Laborato- 
ry In  only  one  experiment  a  week.  Making 
ready  for  this  experiment  occurred  on  Tues- 
day, the  experiment  was  run  on  Wednesday, 
the  data  were  analyzed  on  Thursday  and  by 
Friday  at  2:00  p.m.  discussions  of  the  results 
of  the  one  experiment  were  completed. 
Ample  time  was  available  in  the  evenings, 
weekends  and  all  day  Monday  for  Individual 
research  efforts  and  none  who  were  In  this 
Laboratory  failed  to  produce  important  ex- 
perimental results  during  those  hours.  Cur- 
rent leaders  of  cardiovascular  physiology 
and  medicine  who  emerged  from  that  Labo- 
ratory include  Dr.  Eugene  Braunwald, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  at 
Harvard  Medical  School:  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Gil- 
more.  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Physiology  at  the  University  of  Nebraska: 
Dr.  Jere  Mitchell.  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
leader  of  the  Cardiopulmonary  Section  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  Southwestem  at 
Dallas:  Dr.  W.  John  Powell,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  Harvard  Medical  School: 
Dr.  Edmund  H.  Sonnenblick,  Director  of 
Cardiology  at  Einstein  Medical  School:  Dr. 
Andrew  Wallace,  former  Director  of  Cadio- 
logy  at  Duke  University  and  currently  Di- 
rector of  Duke  Medical  Institutions  and  Dr. 
Myron  L  Weisfeldt,  Director  of  Cardiology 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Institutions. 

Dr.  Samoff  founded  Survival  Technology 
in  the  early  mid  1960'8  at  the  time  when 
American's  mlliUry  strategy  involved 
almost  solely  offensive  and  destructive 
weapons.  Dr.  Samoff  conceived  and  invent- 
ed devices  for  effective  self-administration 
of  an  antidote  to  toxic  chemicals.  These  de- 
vices have  been  in  the  forefront  of  defensive 


weapons  strategies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  last  20  years.  In  addition  to 
these  military  tasks  Dr.  Samoff's  industrial 
corporation  has  continuously  allocated  large 
segments  of  Its  resources  toward  research 
and  development  In  the  area  of  prevention 
of  sudden  cardiac  death  among  patients 
with  heart  disease.  The  goal  here  Is  to  pre- 
vent sudden  death  by  drugs  which  are  made 
very  rapidly  active  by  intramuscular  self-ad- 
mlnistratlon.  These  devices  for  self-adminis- 
tration are  now  entering  clinical  practice. 
Advanced  monitoring  systems  developed  by 
Survival  Technology  have  led  to  a  myraid  of 
technology  developments  targeted  at  effec- 
tive and  instantaneous  identification  of  pa- 
tients at  risk  for  acute  cardiac  events 
through  transtelephonic  transmlnlon  and 
data  analysis. 

Successful  corporate  development  has  led 
to  a  recent  renewal  of  Dr.  Samoff's  commit- 
ment to  the  training  and  development  of 
young  Investigators.  With  some  stimulation 
and  re-enforcement  by  long  term  colleagues 
in  the  field  of  cardiovascular  medicine.  Dr. 
Samoff  began  a  program  of  support  for 
medical  students  in  the  field  of  cardiovascu- 
lar research.  He  conceived  of  the  Idea  that 
medical  students  should  be  supported  In 
leaving  their  routine  curriculum  to  go  to  an- 
other institution  and  there  to  embark  on  a 
one  year  total  commitment  experience  to 
basic  cardiovascular  research.  Eight  to  ten 
such  individuals  per  year  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Stanley  J.  Samoff  Endow- 
ment for  Cardiovascular  Science  since  1980. 
"ihe  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
this  Foundation  are  appointed  by  the  fol- 
lowing medical  institutions:  Duke,  Johns 
Hopkins  and  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Dallas.  There  Is  also  representation  from 
the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
These  representatives  of  the  medical  com- 
munity have  a  majority  voice  In  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Foundation. 

The  success  of  this  program  can  be  meas- 
ured already  in  terms  of  the  research  ac- 
complishments of  the  students  themselves. 
No  year  has  gone  by  in  which  20  or  more 
scientific  presentations  or  publications  have 
not  appeared  from  Individual  Samoff  Fel- 
lows. The  oldest  of  these  Fellows  are  cur- 
rently entering  post-doctoral  fellowship 
training  periods.  It  is  clear  that  many  of 
these  former  Samoff  Fellows  will  achieve 
Independent  Investigator  status  and  leader- 
ship positions  within  the  academic  cardio- 
vascular community. 

Several  years  after  the  beginning  of  these 
activities  the  American  Heart  Association 
on  a  national  level  began  to  develop  and 
champion  a  program  for  research  support  of 
medical  students  In  the  cardiovascular  field. 
This  national  program,  modeled  after  the 
Sarnoff  Program,  now  supports  close  to  70 
medical  students  country-wide.  Each  stu- 
dent spends  one  year  of  full-time  commit- 
ment to  cardiovascular  Investigation  at  a 
basic  level  during  medical  school. 

These  are  remarkable  accomplishments 
for  an  individual  who  has  spent  nearly  all  of 
the  last  30  years  within  the  Maryland  and 
particularly  the  Montgomery  County  com- 
munity. It  is  cerUlnly  most  appropriate  for 
Dr.  Samoff  to  be  recognized  by  his  own  con- 
stituency within  the  Montgomery  County 
area  of  the  American  Heart  Association  for 
these  accomplishments  and  contributions. 
On  this  occasion  the  Maryland  Affiliate  of 
the  American  Heart  Association  has  estab- 
lished one  cardiovascular  research  fellow 
each  year  to  be  designated  the  Stanley  J. 
Samoff  Research  Fellow.  Each  such  fellow 
will  be  presented  with  a  certificate  In  this 


regard  upon  completion  of  his  or  her  fellow- 
ship program.  This  period  of  fellowship 
training  will  allow  the  chosen  physician  to 
pursue  major  basic  and  clinical  research  ob- 
jectives. Please  join  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation In  congratulating  Dr.  Samoff  on 
this  unique  honor.  It  is  clear  that  through 
this  new  commitment,  the  American  Heart 
Association  and  the  Maryland  Heart  Affi- 
late  will  not  only  continue  yearly  to  honor 
Dr.  Samoff  but  will  also  make  progress  in 
fullflUlng  its  mlasion  to  reduce  death  and 
disability  due  to  heart  disease  and  stroke— 
Myron  L  Weisfeldt.  Director  of  Cardiolo- 
gy, Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 


SPEECH  BY  LEO  CHERNE.  VICE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S FOREIGN  INTELU- 
GENCE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  a  speech  recently 
delivered  by  Mr.  Leo  Cheme.  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Foreign 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board. 

Mr.  Cheme  eloquently  argues  that 
the  Intelligence  community  faces 
greater  challenges  today  than  ever 
before. 

One  problem  Mr.  Cheme  points  out 
Is  that  the  Intelligence  community  Is 
simply  required  to  do  more  today  than 
It  was  jiut  one  or  two  decades  ago. 

In  the  1950*8,  the  intelligence  com- 
munity had  to  pay  attention  to  the 
Soviet  military  threat,  perhaps  some 
political  developments  In  Europe,  and 
not  much  else.  Today,  of  course,  is  dif- 
ferent. Not  only  does  the  Intelligence 
community  have  to  worry  about  new 
problems  like  instability  toid  the  pro- 
liferation of  high-technology  weapons 
in  the  Third  World,  terrorism,  and 
International  trade— the  Soviet  Union 
itself  is  still  a  problem,  and  the  threat 
it  presents  is  more  varied  than  ever. 
The  Members  of  the  Senate  are  well 
aware  of  Soviet  support  for  subversive 
movements.  Soviet  proxy  warfare  by 
Cubans,  and  the  development  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  high-technology  weap- 
ons. 

The  other  problem  Mr.  Cheme 
points  out  is  that  our  expectations  for 
Intelligence  are  greater  today. 

Not  only  Is  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity expected  to  keep  its  customers 
aware  of  a  wider  range  of  issues,  but 
the  range  of  customers  has  itaelf 
broadened.  Defense,  Commerce,  the 
Treasury,  even  the  private  sector— ev- 
eryone. It  seems,  needs  the  service 
that  only  the  intelligence  community 
can  provide. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  Mr.  Cheme's  observations. 

Many  of  the  trends  Leo  Cheme 
points  out  In  his  speech  were  precisely 
the  ones  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence cited  when  it  tasked  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  to  devel- 
op a  national  intelligence  strategy. 

Last  month  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence William  Casey  delivered  the 
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first  national  intelligence  strategy  to 
the  select  committee.  The  strategy  is. 
as  you  would  expect,  classified.  But  I 
can  say  that  when  Bill  Casey  wrote 
the  national  intelligence  strategy,  he 
addressed  the  kinds  of  concerns  Mr. 
Cheme  points  out.  Furthermore,  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  linked 
these  trends  to  his  strategy  and 
showed  how  the  long-range  plans  of 
the  intelligence  community  were  going 
to  meet  these  challenges. 

Leo  Cheme  asks  in  his  speech,  how 
will  the  intelligence  community  meet 
the  challenges  that  lie  ahead?  Mr. 
Cheme  believes  that  much  of  the 
answer  lies  in  a  better  understanding 
of  what  intelligence  is  supposed  to  do, 
what  the  problems  are,  and  how  the 
overall  intelligence  program  is  aimed 
at  meeting  them. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  national  in- 
telligence strategy  is  supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  national  intelli- 
gence strategy  is  both  a  product  and  a 
process. 

The  product  is  obvious— it  is  the  doc- 
ument itself.  The  national  intelligence 
strategy,  which  is  to  be  updated  and 
issued  by  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence on  a  regvQar  basis,  explains 
the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Pro- 
gram as  no  document  has  up  to  now. 

The  process  is  a  little  less  obvious, 
but  equally  important.  This  month 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
began  hearings  to  review  the  national 
intelligence  strategy  as  part  of  its 
annual  authorization  procedure.  In 
these  hearings,  the  committee  is  bring- 
ing intelligence  producers  and  intelli- 
gence consumers  together,  face  to 
face,  to  determine  whether  the  strate- 
gy laid  forth  by  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  responds  to  our  coun- 
try's intelligence  needs.  As  odd  as  it 
may  seem.  Mr.  President,  such  face-to- 
face  confronUtions  between  corwum- 
ers  and  producers  have  rarely  occurred 
up  to  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  found  Mr.  Cheme's 
observations  most  astute,  and  I  believe 
my  fellow  Members  will  as  well.  For 
that  reason.  I  ask  vmanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  his  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was    ordered    to   be   printed    in    the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 
D.S.  IirmxiGEHCE  Requiremehts  for  thi 

Late  1980s 
V.S.  nrmxiGKHCE  requirements  for  the 

LATE  1»80'S 

(By  Leo  Cheme) 

In  putting  before  you  some  of  the  urgent 
intelligence  requirements  for  the  late  1980's, 
and  knowing  that  45  minutes  hardly  pro- 
vides an  interval  sufficient  to  do  this,  I 
would  have  been  tempted  to  immediately 
plunge  into  the  specific  tasks  made  urgent 
by  the  rapidly  changing  world  environment. 

However,  a  3-hour  television  drama  co-au- 
thored by  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Washing- 
ton Journalist  helped  illuminate  further 
what  has  for  some  time  been  my  convic- 
tion—that  the  functioning  of  VS.  foreign 
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intelligence  will  remain  seriously  hampered 
until  the  American  people  better  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  role  of  foreign  intel- 
ligence, the  importance  of  its  functioning, 
and  its  indispensability  if  peace  is  to  be  pre- 
served. The  relevance  of  that  TV  drama  is 
that  it  illuminated  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  continuing  crisis  of  confidence  in  our 
government.  The  program  was  Under 
Siege,"  and  I  will  now  quote  a  few  lines 
from  an  extensive  critical  review  in  the  New 
York  Times'  Sunday  television  section  on 
February  9: 

■Under  Siege'  is  about  domestic  terror- 
ism and  its  both  chiUing  and  muddled. 
Americans  get  blown  to  bite;  the  Capitol  is 
hit  by  rockete.  The  principal  terrorist  says, 
•My  only  goal  is  to  teach— to  educate  Amer- 
ica what  it  is  to  suffer  as  so  many  third- 
worid  people  suffered  so  many  times  before. 
What's  chilling  is  that  this  is  a  three-hour 
made-for-TV  movie  on  a  major  network,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  movie  were  meant  to 
dislike  not  so  much  the  terroriste  as  the 
United  SUtes  Government  .  .  Under 
Siege,'  slick,  glossy,  with  drumbeate  punctu- 
ating ite  score,  knows  who  the  enemy  is:  It's 
not  the  terroriste:  it  us  .  .  .  True  to  itself  to 
the  end,  meanwhile.  Under  Siege'  winds 
down  with  the  CLA  breaking  the  law.  This  is 
followed  by  a  massive  Government  cover- 

We  have  in  recent  months  been  exposed 
to  the  shame  of  a  number  of  Americans  who 
have  sold  some  of  our  most  sensitive  intelli- 
gence information  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  foreign  govemmente.  It  appears  that 
they  have  done  so  not  because  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  conviction  spurred  their  betrayal. 
It  is  said  they  did  so  for  substantial  mone- 
tary rewards.  What  is  not  said  te  that  one 
consequence  of  neutralizing  public  support 
of  intelligence,  if  not  in  fact  portraying  it  as 
a  shameful  activity,  is  to  remove  the  ele- 
ment of  shame  and  betrayal  which  would  to 
some  extent  serve  to  inhibit  those  who  seek 
to  earn  ready  cash  or  act  out  neurotic  im- 
pulses which  are  not  ideological  but  deeply 
personal. 

One  of  the  intelligence  tasks  which  con- 
fronte  us  requires  that  public  Indignation 
against  the  traitors  accompany  their  dis- 
honor. Leigal  punishment  may  prove  far 
weaker  than  social  indignation  and  con- 
tempt. 

I  regard  this  aspect  of  our  requiremente 
for  the  remaining  years  of  this  decade  as  so 
important  that  I  will  elaborate  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  detailing  some  of  the  specific  tasks 
which  must  be  performed  by  the  intelli- 
gence community.  It  is  essential  to  that  en- 
larged role  of  inteUigence  that  it  be  under- 
stood by  the  media  and  the  public  and  that 
ite  essential  role  be  accepted.  Let  me  resute 
that  role:  . 

Ite  primary  purpose  is  to  avert  war  by 
alerting  us  to  any  dangers  to  our  national 
security.  The  second  role  of  intelligence  is 
to  help  us  to  make  the  wise  judgmente 
needed  to  retain  our  strength— mUitary,  po- 
litical and  economic— against  the  many 
threate  to  each  of  these— and  some  of  these 
dangers  will  grow  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  in  which  our 
Interdependence  increases  more  quickly 
than  we  are  able  to  assimilate  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  interdependence.  That  inter- 
dependence involves  manufacture  and  trade, 
commodities  and  credit  communications, 
vital  resources  and  ideas.  That  interdepend- 
ence also  has  the  effect  of  stlmulatmg  ten- 
sions, between  nations  and  instability  within 
them.  The  technological  developmente 
which  have  revolutionized   world  banking 


and  the  transfer  of  credit  is  fraught  with 
consequences  which  cry  for  prompt  and  ac- 
curate assessmente.  We  are  dependent  In- 
creasingly, even  for  our  viUl  sources  of  mili- 
tary strength,  on  capabilities  and  resources 
which  are  diminishing  here  and  increasing 
elsewhere. 

Intelligence  is  an  indispensable  tool  which 
enables  us  to  understand  the  consequences 
of  this  rapid  movement  to  a  profoundly 
changed  and  interdependent  world:  enabling 
us  to  devise  policies  which  enhance  our  abil- 
ity to  shape  our  destiny. 

The  essence  of  the  difference  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  democracies  and  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  states  is  that  the  normal  purpose 
of  our  foreign  intelligence  is  to  buttress  sU- 
bility.  make  change  as  unturbulent  as  possi- 
ble. It  essentially  seeks  to  protect  the  demo- 
cratic order.  And  ite  errors  and  bias  tend 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  sutus  quo— 
on  occasion  a  flawed  status  quo. 

The  KGB's  role  is  almost  the  precise  op- 
posite except  within  ite  political  domain.  Ite 
function  is  to  generate  and  exploit  turbu- 
lence. -The  worse,  the  better "  U  an  old  Rus- 
sian nihilist  maxim  which  aptly  describes 
the  nihilUt  thrust  of  Leninist  intelligence 
activities  wherever  sUbility  existe.  The 
Soviet  intelligence  apparatus  is  inherently 
the  provocateur,  the  merchant  of  disorder, 
the  magnifier  of  social,  economic  or  political 
weakness  or  distress.  It  is  the  ultimate  force 
which  enhances  the  possibility  of  conflict, 
careful  only  that  the  flames  ignited  not 
singe  the  flame  thrower. 

One  of  the  requiremente  for  the  late  80's 
is  to  confront  the  fact  that  there  are  those 
among  intellectuals  who  are  blind  to  an  ad- 
versary which  prohibite  ideas.  Peacemakers 
exist  who  are  uncritically  ready  to  serve  a 
perpetual  war-making  machine.  Joumaliste 
develop  myopia  when  confronted  with  a 
system  which  prohibite  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Writers  fail  to  be  outraged  by  a  mech- 
anism which  corsete  and  commands  the 
writer.  Civil  libertarians  are  slow  to  criticize 
a  system  which  most  completely  obliterates 
civil  freedoms.  Celebrated  artiste  remain 
blind  to  a  system  from  which  artiste  flee. 

It  is  said  that  Marxist-Leninism  as  an  ide- 
ology no  longer  exerte  the  appeal  it  once 
did,  and  in  a  sense  that's  true.  Nevertheless, 
each  of  the  previous  paradoxes  remain  and 
are  now  expressed  not  by  yesterday's  adula- 
tion of  the  warmaker,  the  USSR,  but  by  a 
constant  and  undiminished  opposition  to 
those  who  would  keep  the  Kremlin's  dan- 
gerous propensities  in  check.  In  short,  we. 
not  they,  are  the  enemy. 

Today's  and  tomorrow's  society  differ  In 
critical  respecte  from  the  international  mili- 
tary environment  which  essentially  ended 
with  Worid  War  II. 

Among  the  42  current  conflicte  involving  4 
million  people  engaged  in  wars,  rebellions  or 
civil  uprisings,  few  nations  have  declared 
war  upon  another.  This  ambiguity  about 
hostility  today  which  places  a  particular 
premium  upon  effective  intelligence. 

The  massive  lethal  power  possessed  by  the 
great  nations— and  most  particularly  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  USSR-has  had  a  still 
inadequately  understood  effect  upon  war- 
fare. Smaller  nations  are  infinitely  more 
free  to  take  belligerent  action  than  are  the 
two  muscle-bound  giante.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  equally  paralyzed  or  that 
the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  adapt  to  this  reality 
similarly.  The  belligerent  propensities  of 
smaller  nations  all  too  often  Involve  the  in- 
tereste  of  the  superpowers,  and  somewhat 
less  often,  the  participation  by  a  superpower 
by  means  short  of  war.  How,  where  and  why 
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such  indirect  intervention  occurs  is  a  crucial 
difference  between  us.  So  too  is  the  freedom 
or  eagerness  with  which  such  indirect  action 
occurs. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  pressed  to  the  hilt 
the  use  of  proxy  nations  to  perform  ite  pur- 
poses—content to  rely  on  our  fear  of  wider 
war  to  keep  us  largely  paralyzed. 

Within  this  rubric  we  have  seen  the 
growth  of  a  new  form  of  war— terrorism- 
supported,  if  not  spawned  by  nations  virtu- 
ally secure  in  the  absence  of  risk  to  them- 
selves. Such  Involvement  Is  invariably  sup- 
ported by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ite  client 
states— as  eagerly  as  Joint  action  to  punish 
those  who  unleash  terror  is  shunned  by  our 
allies. 

There  will  be  no  more  difficult  task  for  in- 
telligence in  the  years  ahead  than  to  pene- 
trate the  small  fanatic  groups  which  per- 
form the  terrorist  acte,  groups  which  are  ut- 
terly without  moral  restraint  and  which 
hold  the  innocent  in  complete  contempt. 
But  that  intelligence  task  becomes  a  nearly 
impossible  one  unless  there  is  a  better  un- 
derstanding that  terrorism  Is  itself  simply 
another  form  of  warfare. 

One  of  the  most  penetrating  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  true  nature  of  terrorism 
was  contained  in  a  statement  which 
emerged  from  a  conference  on  "State  Ter- 
rorism and  the  International  System,"  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Se- 
curity Council  in  Tel  Aviv  a  month  ago. 
Sixty  prominent  senior  statesmen,  active 
and  retired  military  officers  and  national  se- 
curity speclaliste  from  12  countries  con- 
vened to  consider  the  character  and  extent 
of  state-sponsored  terrorism.  Among  their 
conclusions,  the  following  are  particularly 
f)enetratlng: 

"The  problem  indeed  is  not  Just  loose, 
gang-like  incursions.  It  is  terrorism— state- 
sponsored,  state-supported,  state-condoned, 
and  even  state-directed.  Tyrannical  and  to- 
talitarian Ideologies  have  now  subscribed  to 
a  new  gospel  of  violence  as  an  instrument  of 
political  change.  A  Radical  Entente'  pres- 
ently spearheaded  by  five  militant  states 
(Syria,  Libya,  Iran,  North  Korea  and  Cuba) 
is  making  coordinated  efforte— by  them- 
selves and  with  others— to  undermine  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  United  States 
and  ite  allies.  Here  the  well  documented  role 
of  th.  Soviet  Union  is  to  provide  the  profes- 
sional infrastructure  of  terrorism  including 
money,  arms,  explosives,  recruitment  and 
training,  passports,  infiltration  and  escape 
routes,  transporU.  communications,  safe 
havens,  control  officers,  and  more.  Taken 
together,  these  constitute  an  elaborate 
International  network  of  support  systems 
for  terroriste.  "This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
the  Soviete  push  the  buttons  and  that  their 
hand  is  always,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in 
play.  None  of  us  subscribe  to  that  kind  of 
over-simplification.  But  where  they  do  not 
initiate  it,  they  encourage  it.  The  desubill- 
zatlon  and  subversion  have  a  pattern  which 
serves  Soviet  intereste.  and  this  must  be 
faced  by  leaders  of  the  FYee  World  even  If 
for  the  moment,  it  Is  not  high  on  the  offi- 
cial diplomatic  agenda.  Both  lives  and  liber- 
ties are  at  stake.  We  must  learn  more  about 
what  we  are  dealing  with— and  do  more 
about  it." 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Union  has  pursued 
twin  objectives  during  all  the  years  since 
World  War  Us  end:  to  separate  the  U.S. 
and  Western  Europe  while  mounting  a  re- 
lentless, sophisticated  and  surprisingly  ef- 
fective propaganda  campaign  to  persuade 
the  world  that  peace  is  USSR's  true  purpose 
and  that  the  risk  to  that  peace  resides  in 


Washington,  not  Moscow.  And  the  Soviet 
Union  has  perfected  the  manipulation  of 
proxy  bodies  essential  to  the  propagation  of 
that  all  too  widely  accepted  fantasy. 

A  great  danger  to  stability  is  surprise.  It  is 
the  vital  attribute  of  terrorism  and  aggres- 
sion. Intelligence  is  our  only  available  in- 
strument to  keep  these  disasters  In  check. 

Terrorism  provides  the  clearest  spotlight 
with  which  to  illuminate  the  true  purpose 
of  Intelligence.  Virtually  none  of  the  critics 
of  our  Intelligence  efforte  extend  their  dis- 
taste to  include  intelligence  designed  to 
alert  us  to  Impending  terror  or  to  Identify 
the  terrorist  perpetrators  once  they  have 
struck.  "Yet  In  no  respect  is  the  function  of 
intelligence,  whether  analytic  or  clandes- 
tine, different  when  applied  to  the  frightful 
consequences  of  terrorism  than  It  Is  when 
applied  to  other  international  hazards,  some 
of  which  Involve  the  threat  to  life  and 
human  safety  which  are  Infinitely  greater. 

In  an  all-too-brief  description  of  the  essen- 
tial functions  of  Intelligence,  I  earlier  re- 
ferred to  a  contribution  of  Intelligence 
which  will  be  of  increasing  Importance  with 
each  passing  month  of  these  years  ahead:  to 
protect  not  only  our  nation's  freedom,  secu- 
rity and  stability,  but  to  enhance  the  safety 
and  stability  of  all  the  nations  which  seek  to 
avert  war  and  cultivate  their  own  growth 
with  minimal  risks  to  their  own  tranquility. 

It  Is  here  that  the  rapid  growth  of  interde- 
pendence is  especially  relevant.  Let  me  list  a 
few  of  the  major  dangers  in  which  intelli- 
gence is  an  Indispensable  tool. 

A  decision  was  made  by  a  handful  of  men 
which  led  to  a  reduction  In  the  price  of  oil— 
a  price  reduction  by  more  than  a  third  in 
less  than  a  month.  The  life  and  death  of  na- 
tions and  their  economies  will  rest  on  how 
low  that  price  falls.  Some  nations  will  bene- 
fit. Others  face  utmianageable  social  and 
economic  turbulence.  The  consequences  to 
us  in  the  U.S.  are  many  and  varied.  A 
number  of  U.S.  banks  may  be  in  jeopardy. 
Some  industries  and  many  localities  face  se- 
rious hardship.  And  even  as  others  momen- 
tarily remain  unaffected  or  even  benefited, 
an  economic  fire  storm  may  overtake  all  of 
us.  Only  wise  and  sometimes  swift  govern- 
ment policy  provides  the  possibility  of  mod- 
erating these  consequences— and  policy  for- 
mation will  be  at  least  partially  blinded  in 
the  absence  of  effective  intelligence. 

A  number  of  less-developed  nations  are 
now  indebted  to  banks,  government  and 
International  institutions  by  an  amount  in 
excess  of  900  billion  dollars.  It  Is  less  the 
debte  than  the  consequences  which  flow 
from  their  payment  or  non-payment  of  the 
Interest  on  those  debte  which  holds  a  world 
economy  in  thrall. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  many  of  those  now 
in  debt  are  countries  which  only  recently 
adopted  democratic  governmental  forms. 
Political  and  social  InsUbility  in  those  coun- 
tries can  swiftly  snuff  out  that  recent 
progress  and  the  danger  may  be  as  close  as 
our  own  southern  border. 

The  meeting  of  the  five  leading  finance 
ministers  of  the  industrial  nations  illus- 
trates the  urgency  of  cooperative  interna- 
tional policy  if  these  shoals  are  to  be  navi- 
gated. Intelligence  is  an  Indispensable  map- 
maker  of  the  charte  needed  to  navigate 
these  shoals. 

We  have  entered  the  age  of  high-technolo- 
gy married  to  the  Information  age  of  micro- 
chip, super-computer,  and  the  new  sophisti- 
cated   robote    known    undramatlcally    as 

"flexible  means  of  production." 

Labor-intensive  Industries  will  continue  to 
die  or  adjust,  move  their  operations  to  coun- 


tries which  suddenly  enjoy  comparative  ad- 
vantage or  merge  with  successful  foreign 
competitors. 

There  are  virtually  no  American  automo- 
biles made  entirely  of  American-made  parts. 
The  five  leading  Japanese  car  makers  are  all 
now  operating  on  our  soil.  TV  brings  to 
every  American  home  the  $3,990  blessing  of 
the  Yugo,  and  South  Koreans  will  make 
their  automotive  presence  vivid  Indeed  with 
the  t4,99S  Hyundai  (Honday). 

There  are  all  the  makings  of  International 
tension  in  these  facts— of  disappearing 
American  manufacture,  of  growing  U.S. 
manufacturing  unemployment.  And  the  mix 
is  one  which  threatens  the  growth  of  pro- 
tectionism. And  all  this  is  the  grist  of  gov- 
ernmental policy  which  will  be  Increasingly 
dependent  on  accurate  and  early  intelli- 
gence. 

Some  of  the  best  work  on  this  process  of 
structural  change  Is  being  done  by  the  ana- 
lyste  In  the  CIA  augmented  by  expertise  de- 
rived from  conferences,  many  of  them  un- 
classified, with  business,  universities,  think 
tanks  and  others. 

Of  what  importance  is  this?  Most  observ- 
ers who  have  studied  the  structural  change 
I  have  referred  to  are  of  the  opinion  that  we 
are  entering  the  greatest  threshold  of  desta- 
bilizing change  in  the  history  of  man- 
greater  than  the  change  set  into  motion 
with  the  birth  of  cultivated  agriculture, 
greater  than  the  Industrial  age  which  fol- 
lowed, greater  than  the  mass  manufacture, 
greater  than  the  birth  of  the  service  econo- 
my which  now  provides  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  our  jobs.  We  have  entered  the  age  of 
Information  and  we  will  wander  through  it 
blindly  unless  effective  intelligence  is  an  in- 
strument which  helps  shape  prompt,  effec- 
tive and  peaceful  policy.  Without  It  there  is 
the  greater  certainty  of  turbulent,  divisive 
and  dangerous  economic  conflicte. 

The  fact  that  I  am  concentrating  on  intel- 
ligence requiremente  for  the  balance  of  this 
decade  may  leave  the  misleading  impres- 
sion, especially  in  areas  Involving  the  dra- 
matic economic  difficulties  we  are  likely  to 
face,  that  the  intelligence  community  Is  or 
should  be  the  sole  source  of  the  information 
and  judgment  required  for  wise  and  timely 
government  policy.  It  is  clear  that  in  specif- 
ic fields  and  on  a  number  of  the  potential 
difficulties  which  He  ahead,  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  the  State  Department,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  each  have  specific  responsibil- 
ities which  are  assisted  by  sophisticated 
sources  of  information  available  to  them. 
Contributions  made  by  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity to  those  key  government  agencies 
are  on  the  one  hand  supplementary  and  on 
the  other  indispensable.  Not  only  must  each 
of  these  Instrumente  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment seek  to  Improve  their  own  sources  of 
advanced  knowledge  and  Judgment,  not  only 
must  the  Intelligence  community  make  a 
unique  contribution  to  that  input,  but  it 
may  well  be  that  the  greatest  contribution 
which  may  be  required  in  the  Interval  ahead 
is  one  which  addresses  Itself  to  more  effec- 
tive coordination  of  sources  of  Intelligence 
without  which  the  policy  responses  may 
prove  Inadequate  or  late. 

There  are  other  very  specific  intelligence 
tasks  which  will  be  of  increasing  Importance 
for  the  balance  of  this  decade.  Some  of 
them  are  altogether  new.  Regrettably, 
almost  none  of  them  are  easy.  Yet  they  are 
indispensable.  Ml  refer  to  them  briefly. 

Among  the  urgent  tasks  for  Intelligence 
will  be  to  fathom  the  means  by  which  the 
Soviet  Union  intends  to  derive  the  beneflte 
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of  the  Infonnalion  a«e  while  withholding 
from  its  managers  the  technology  and  the 
freedom  to  use  it  which  are  essential  to  emi- 
nence in  the  revolutionary  structural 
change  taking  place. 

Linked  to  the  challenges  of  the  informa- 
tion age.  a  host  of  intelligence  questions 
emerge  from  the  convulsive  demographic 
changes  taking  place  in  the  USSR.  These 
changes  are  shifting  the  balance  of  popula- 
tion to  Moslem  Russia  and  away  from  the 
shrinking  population  of  Mother  Russia 
where  its  government,  industry  and  educa- 
tion are  concentrated.  By  what  means  can 
these  ethnic  tensions  in  European  and  Asian 
Russia  be  exacerbated? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
chosen  to  buy  and  steal  the  high  technology 
it  requires  because  those  means  of  acquiring 
the  most  advanced  technology  are  easier 
and  cheaper  than  inventing  and  producing 
their  own  high-tech  breakthroughs.  Their 
technical  ability  is  surely  not  the  total  im- 
pediment. ^.,., 

The  spreading  high  technology  capability 
in  the  Third  World  creates  an  increased  dif- 
ficulty in  averting  transfer  of  sensitive  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviet  Union.  And  this  too 
will  complicate  the  task  for  intelligence. 

This  new  environment  suggests  still  an- 
other need  which  partially  involves  intelli- 
gence and  partially  the  continuous  planning 
for  industrial  mobilization  which  is  the  De- 
fense Department's  responsibility.  That 
question  is.  how  do  we  manage  our  economy 
in  an  emergency  when  we  are  increasingly 
dependent  on  strategic  materials,  facilities, 
processes  in  other  nations  which  may  or 
may  not  be  amenable  or  reliable  when 
needed? 

There  is  still  another  intelligence  question 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  periodic  diffi- 
culties we  have  in  securing  participation  by 
our  allies  in  one  or  another  of  the  interna- 
tional difficulties  we  confront.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  this  question  is 
why  nations  which  have  suffered  far  more 
than  we  have,  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  by  terrorists,  appear  quite  unwill- 
ing to  associate  themselves  with  us  in  any 
action  to  redress  state-sponsored  terrorism. 

Do  we  really  understand  why  this  is  so? 
Are  we  altogether  clear  why  neutralism  and 
unilateralism  play  as  large  a  role  as  they  do 
in  Europe?  May  not  the  distaste  for  us 
among  many  Europeans  exist  because  they 
correctly  perceive  the  Soviet  danger  and 
correctly  judge  that  they  cannot  moderate 
that  danger,  while  we.  by  opposing  the 
Soviet  Union  would  involve  our  allies  in  a 
risky  and  costly  hazard  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  assume? 

Can  we  win  the  war  of  systems  if  we 
cannot  win  the  war  of  ideas,  or  are  unwilling 
to  pay  for  what  it  takes  to  do  so?  The  Soviet 
Union  spends  far  more  to  jam  VOA,  BBC. 
Deutsche  Welle  and  Radio  Prancais  than  aU 
of  us  together  spend  in  our  efforts  to  reach 
the  Soviet  Union.  Are  there  means  we  have 
neglected? 

Among  the  tasks  facing  intelligence  for 
the  balance  of  this  decade  which  are  press- 
ing even  at  this  moment  is  the  redefinition 
and  legitimization  of  covert  action,  unless  of 
course  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  notion 
that  covert  action  is  legitimate  If  used  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  ito  client  sutes.  as  well  as 
the  states  which  sponsor  terrorism,  but  un- 
acceptable as  a  counterforce  to  be  used  by 
the  United  States.  We  are  no  longer  in 
Henry  Stimsons  world  where  as  he  said 
"gentlemen  do  not  read  others'  mail."  or 
George  Kennans  world  where  he  said  "if 
covert  action  cannot  be  kept  secret,  it  must 
not  exist. ' 


And  closely  linked  to  this,  a  fresh  assess- 
ment must  be  made  of  the  consequences  of 
sharply  limiting  the  presence  of  the  KGB 
on  our  soil.  The  Soviet  Union's  pervasive  ca- 
pabilities for  telephonic  eavesdropping 
enjoy  immunity  among  us.  and  they  operate 
from  key  urban  locations. 

How  can  genuine  symmetry  be  achieved  in 
the  privileges  the  Soviet  Union  enjoys 
among  us  and  those  they  accord  us  in  their 
midst?  This  is  a  major  chailenge  which  will 
continue  to  bedevil  U.S.  intelligence. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  long  permitted  to 
enjoy  a  field  day  in  the  United  SUtes.  it 
should  be  noted  that  they  have  not  had  un- 
interrupted success  in  many  of  the  world 
areas  under  their  influence. 

We  must  l>etter  understand  what  is  pro- 
ducing Soviet  distress  among  its  clients  else- 
where in  the  world  and  particularly  in 
Africa.  That  distress  varies,  but  it  has  in- 
cluded Egypt.  Somalia.  Mozambique.  Grena- 
da, South  Yemen,  and  Tanzania.  There  are 
now  several  on-going  insurgencies  fighting 
against  Soviet-l)acked  Marxist  regimes,  the 
wave  of  the  future  is  not  assuredly  theirs. 

Do  we  periodically  subject  our  most  cer- 
tain conclusions  and  cherished  conceptions 
about  our  adversary  to  remorseless  reexam- 
ination? For  example,  are  we  too  ready  to 
assume  that  the  Soviet  Union's  economic 
problems  significantly  diminish  the  continu- 
ing danger  to  our  security  represented  by 
Soviet  power  and  will. 

It  is  clear  from  much  that  1  have  said  that 
the  tasks  which  lie  ahead  of  intelligence  are 
both  different  and  greater  than  any  which 
the  intelligence  commuiuty  has  previously 
confronted.  There  will  be  many  problems  in 
dealing  with  this  painful  reality.  Almost  all 
of  them  are  affected  significantly  by  the 
public's  misconceptions,  let  alone  repeated 
evidence  of  media  hostility.  There  are  prob- 
lems which  are  bureaucratic;  others  which 
are  budgetary.  There  are  problems  which 
flow  from  the  very  nature  of  a  democratic 
sUte  and  some  which  flow  from  the  pecu- 
liarly American  culture.  We  have  a  remarka- 
ble tendency  to  look  at  the  mirror  when  we 
consider  our  adversaries,  and  mirrow-imag- 
ing  is  the  use  of  accurate  intelligence. 

We  must  also  ask:  can  our  intelligence  be 
as  good  as  it  must  be  as  long  as  our  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  languages  and  cultures  re- 
mains as  poor  as  it  is.  especially  when  that 
handicap  is  further  compounded  by  the  dis- 
involvement  of  our  centers  of  learning,  re- 
search science  and  technology,  some  of 
whom  shun  "contaminating"  contact  with 
the  world  of  intelligence? 

1  will  conclude  with  a  prophecy  and  a 
challenge.  One  is  unavoidable  and  the  other 
as  yet  unmet. 

Less  than  50  years  ago.  this  nation  unlike 
England,  had  no  need  for  economic  intelli- 
gence. Whatever  intelligence  we  had  was  fo- 
cused on  the  capabilities  and  intentions 
rooted  In  dangers  we  perceived  to  be  mili- 
tary. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  decade.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  greater  threats  to  sUbility  will 
flow  from  hazards  which  are  economic, 
social,  cultural  and  political.  Do  not  misun- 
derstand me.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
military  dangers  have  receded.  They  have 
changed  their  character,  but  are  painfully 
with  us.  But  a  new  panoply  of  dangerous 
troubles  create  urgent  inteUigence  needs  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead. 

Now  the  challenge!  The  actors  in  this  new 
international  drama  are  not  only  govern- 
ments, but  they  include  industries,  labor 
unions,  universities,  banks,  stock  and  com- 
modity exchanges. 
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Intelligence  has  thus  far  been  essentially 
limited  to  informing  other  government  sec- 
tors. We  impose  understandable  limits,  and 
they  are  sharp,  to  keep  the  world  of  foreign 
intelligence  and  our  domestic  life  apart.  We 
also  have  our  antitrust  laws.  We  do  not.  as 
the  Japanese  do.  have  an  instrument  like 
MITI  which  performs  some  of  the  coordi- 
nating and  judgmenUl  functions  for  Japa- 
nese industry. 

Yet.  how  do  we  meet  the  manifold  chal- 
lenges of  the  Information  Age?  How  do  we 
share  essential  intelligence  with  the  private 
sectors  of  our  society,  the  sectors  upon 
whom  tomorrow's  eminence  depends? 

And  even  were  that  intelligence  to  be 
shared,  there  remains  the  central  problem 
which  exists  even  in  the  most  urgent  gov- 
ernmental use  of  intelligence— how  to  make 
effective  use  of  the  information?  By  inform- 
ing a  man  about  to  be  hanged  of  the  exact 
size,  location  and  strength  of  the  rope,  you 
do  not  remove  either  the  hangman  or  the 
certainty  of  his  being  hanged. 

All  that  intelligence  can  do  is  seek  to  con- 
centrate the  mind  sufficiently  to  reduce  the 
chance  of  unanticipated  crisis,  or.  more 
hopefully,  and  less  likely,  avert  it  altogeth- 
er. 
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SENATOR  DeCONCINIS  ADDRESS 
BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION     OF     STATE      DIREC- 
TORS OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  March  3.  my  good  friend  and 
colleague    on    the    Veterans'    Affairs 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  was  given  the  "Man 
of  the  Year"  award  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs.  This  was  a  most  fitting 
tribute  to  Dennis  DeConcini  who  is 
one  of  the  greastest  friends  that  veter- 
ans have  in  the  entire  Congress. 

Upon  accepting  this  most  well-de- 
served award,  Senator  DeConcini  de- 
livered an  outstanding  speech  at  the 
association's  meeting  here  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  In  his  truly  stirring  and  inspi- 
rational remarks.  Senator  DeConcini 
made  a  devastating  critique  of  the 
President's  grossly  inadequate  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  for  verterans'  pro- 
grams. 

As  we  undertake  consideration  of 
the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  with 
regard  to  veterans'  programs.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  consider  care- 
fully Senator  DeConcini's  remarks. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues  and  the 
public,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  op  Senator  Dennis  DeConcini: 
Before    the    National    Association    of 
State  Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs 
It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
speak  before   this  distinguished   audience. 
This  nation  owes  you.  and  veterans  every- 
where, the  liberty  we  enjoy.  For  you  are  the 
Americans  who  have  answered  the  call.  You 
are  the  Americans  who  keep  the  peace. 


We  have  an  ongoing  commitment  to  those 
who  have  served  on  our  behalf.  Mark  this 
down,  double  space  it.  and  underline  it.  We 
do  not  recognize  that  commitment  by  cut- 
ting programs  for  veterans.  We  do  not  rec- 
ognize that  commitment  by  slashing  serv- 
ices for  those  who  put  their  lives  on  the 
line. 

Make  no  mistake.  Today  the  United 
States  has  the  largest  deficit  in  the  history 
of  the  planet.  It's  a  deficit  that's  holding 
this  country  hostage. 

Five  years  ago  Ronald  Reagan  saw  the 
danger.  He  said,  and  I  quote:  "One  trillion 
dollars  of  debt— if  we  as  a  nation  needed  a 
warning,  let  that  be  it." 

But  President  Reagan  failed  to  heed  his 
own  warning.  In  five  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration that  debt  is  now  two  trillion  dollars. 
In  five  years  of  his  administration.  Ronald 
Reagan  doubled  what  it  took  the  entire  his- 
tory of  this  country  to  accumulate. 

Now  President  Reagan  is  to  be  commend- 
ed on  many  fronts.  His  diplomatic  success  in 
the  Philippines  was  one  of  his  finest  hours. 
His  summit  meeting  with  Mr.  Gorbachev 
shows  the  President's  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate for  peace.  Mr.  Reagan  proposed  a  de- 
fense build-up  that  was  absolutely  essential. 
President  Reagan  knows  that  it  is  through  a 
strong  national  defense  that  we  have  the 
greatest  hope  for  a  lasting  peace. 

But  Mr.  Reagan  has  failed  to  put  the  skids 
on  a  national  debt  that  could  bring  this 
country  to  its  knees. 

Now  President  Reagan  has  sent  his  new 
budget  down  to  Congress.  Make  no  mistake. 
For  the  sake  of  this  nation  we  must— we 
must— balance  the  budget.  But  we  must  also 
weigh  carefully  how  we  get  there,  and  how 
fairly  we  treat  our  citizens  along  the  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  send  you  a  mes- 
sage. By  any  account,  we  should  have  a 
medical  system  for  our  veterans  second  to 
none.  But.  Mr.  President,  you  have  broken 
that  promise.  Your  VA  health  budget  is 
flawed,  it's  unfair— it's  far  and  away  the 
worst  budget  submitted  in  the  last  15  years! 

It  slashes  hospital  stays  by  58.000  and  out- 
patient visits  by  an  incredible  1.1  million. 
Your  budget  threatens  nine  thousand  medi- 
cal employees  in  fiscal  1987  alone.  It  slashes 
acute  care  hospital  beds  by  almost  three 
thousand.  It  threatens  medical  facilities 
scheduled  to  come  on  line  across  the  nation. 
All  this  at  a  time  when  our  aging  veterans 
are  falling  prey  to  catastrophic  illnesses. 

So.  Mr.  President,  don't  talk  of  compro- 
mise when  there  is  no  compromise.  Don't 
talk  of  sacrifice  when  you  ask  veterans  to 
lead  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  pure  and  simple,  what  your 
budget  does  is  take  away  the  American 
Dream  from  the  American  veteran.  You 
want  to  zero  out  Veterans  Job  Training. 
You  want  to  axe  the  New  GI  Bill.  That's  a 
program  of  unqualified  success,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. That's  a  program  that  returns  seven 
dollars  to  the  Treasury  for  every  dollar 
spent. 

And  you  go  further.  Mr.  President.  You 
want  to  jack  up  the  veterans'  loan  guaranty 
fee.  You  promise,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
that  you  will  not  raise  taxes.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  you  are  proposing  is  a  tax  on  vet- 
erans' housing. 

What  you  are  doing.  Mr.  President,  is 
"deep  sixing"  veterans'  chances  of  getting  a 
job.  getting  an  education,  owning  a  home. 
This  is  the  American  dream.  Mr.  President, 
and  your  proposals  are  neither  right  nor 
fair. 

How  fair  is  it.  Mr.  President,  to  slash  vet- 
erans' services  at  the  same  time  you  jack  up 


foreign  aid  by  eight  and  a  half  percent? 
How  fair  is  it  to  slash  veterans'  programs  at 
the  same  time  you  increase  IRS  money  by 
almost  one  billion  dollars?  How  fair  is  it  to 
slash  veterans'  programs  at  the  same  time 
you  allow  defense  to  leap  eight  percent? 

As  the  former  head  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Murray  Wei- 
denbaum.  said:  "We  do  not  promote  the  na- 
tional security  by  showing  the  Russians  how 
fast  we  can  spend  money." 

We  do  not  promote  the  national  security 
by  slashing  veterans'  programs  because  our 
national  security  depends  on  veterans.  From 
Valley  Forge  to  Vietnam,  our  veterans  have 
never  let  America  down.  America  cannot— 
we  must  not— abandon  them  now  or  in  years 
to  come. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  I  send  you  a  mes- 
sage loud  and  clear.  I  am  committed  to  our 
veterans  who  keep  the  peace.  I  am  commit- 
ted to  our  veterans  who  answer  the  call. 
And  so.  Mr.  President.  I  am  committed  to 
ensuring  that  your  budget  does  not  succeed. 

We've  won  the  first  battle.  Mr.  President. 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  just  passed  a  law 
to  prevent  big  reductions  in  home  loan  guar- 
antees for  veterans.  I  promise  you.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  continue  to  fight  your  vet- 
erans' budget.  I  will  fight  it  because  of  the 
Americans  who  fought  for  us  at  Normandy, 
at  the  Bulge,  at  Iwo  Jima.  at  Hue.  These  are 
the  veterans  who  have  never  let  America 
down.  America  cannot— we  must  not— aban- 
don them  now  or  in  years  to  come. 


POOD  SECURITY 
IMPRO'VEMENTS  ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  1614, 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side.  It  has  been  cleared 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  we  are  ready  to 
proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1614)  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  June  1,  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  2143,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  last  night,  be 
substituted  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  has  been  agreed  to. 
If  there  is  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 


The  bill  (H.R.  1614),  as  amended, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  was 
passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
title  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
An  Act  entitled  "The  Food  Security  Im- 
provements Act  of  1986.  ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  title. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  S.  2143  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  again,  let 
me  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  clearing  this  so  quickly.  I 
have  had  a  conversation  this  morning 
with  Representative  Foley  and  he  in- 
dicates that  by  sending  it  back  so 
quickly,  it  will  help  expedite  matters. 
Otherwise,  it  could  be  blue-slipped  be- 
cause of  the  dairy  amendment.  This 
will  avoid  that  and  they  may  take 
action  this  afternoon.  If  not.  they  may 
send  over  a  House  bill  which  we  can 
act  on  today  or  tomorrow. 

Again.  I  thank  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  all  those  who  cleared 
this  procedure. 

Mr.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


EXECUTI'VE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  Into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Richard  E. 
Lyng.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


NOMINATION  OF  RICHARD  E. 
LYNG  TO  BE  SECRETARY  OP 
AGRICULTURE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Richard  E.  Lyng.  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Did  I  understand,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  a  request  for  a  roll- 
call  on  the  nomination? 

Mr.  B"yRD.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  nomination. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ml*.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum)  The  clerk  will  call  the 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll.  ._.     __ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Richard  Lyng,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  is  pending^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

A  ■NO"  VOTE  ON  THE  LYNG  NOMINATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
this  Senator  is  going  to  vote  "No"  on 
the  nomination  of  Richard  E.  Lyng  to 
be  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Lyng  is  a  very  personable  gentle- 
man with  admirable  qualities.  He  is 
likeable  and  intelligent,  smiling,  a  very 
happy  person,  who  all  of  us  would  like 
as  a  companion.  I  have  absolutely  no 
quarrel  with  him  on  a  personal  basis. 
Here  is  why  I  am  voting  "No." 

First.  Mr.  Lyng  has  recently  been  m 
business  as  a  consultant  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  While  in  that  position,  he 
helped  lead  the  fight  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  that  would  have   under- 
mined   the    beleaguered    dairy    farm 
economy.  He  led  that  fight  during  the 
1985  farm  bill  debate  and  lobbied  very 
hard  for  that  amendment.  Fortunate- 
ly, this  amendment  was  defeated  in 
the    Senate.    But    inclusion    of    this 
amendment    in    the    1985    farm    bill 
would  have  meant  a  50-percent  per- 
hundredweight  cut  in  dairy  price  sup- 
ports this  year  for  dairy  farmers,  be- 
ginning, in  fact,  on  January  1  of  this 
year.  That  is  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  that  dairy  farmers  need  or  de- 
serve. The  farm  bill  that  was  signed 
into  law   is  bad  enough— it  calls  for 
price-support  cuts  in  1987.  But  if  Mr. 
Lyng  had  had  his  way.  we  would  have 
had  cuts  beginning  in  1986. 

So  I  cannot  vote  for  a  man  who 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea  to  impose 
dairy  price-support  cuts  on  dairy  farm- 
ers in  1986  and  who  actively  lobbied  to 
bring  this  about.  I  am  fearful  about 
what  he  would  do  or  propose  in  this 
regard  once  he  assumes  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  not  fin- 
ished my  remarks.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  after  I  have  finished  my  re- 
marks. I  have  only  3  minutes. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Madam  President,  there  is  an  order 
to  proceed  at  12  o'clock.  I  believe,  to 
the  cop  killing  bullet  legislation,  in 
legislative  session,  and  we  are  beyond 
that  point.  I  do  not  see  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  on  the  floor, 
but  I  would  like  to  accommodate  Mr. 

PrOXMIRE' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  on  the  floor 
earlier  this  morning  when  the  majori- 
ty leader  indicated  that  he  hoped  that 
he  could  work  out  an  accommodation 
on  that.  He  realized  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  do  so.  I  think  that  was  his 
intention,  although  he  did  not  specify 
the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  sure  the  majority 
leader  would  accommodate  the  Sena- 
tor if  he  were  here.  I  will  be  glad  to 
make  the  request. 

I  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Dole  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  proceed  for  5  minutes,  and  then 
the  previous  order  govern. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  there  are  a  number  of  Senators 
who  have  to  go  to  a  funeral  and  some 
other  things.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement,  too.  and  I  will  reserve  time 
for  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  should  remind  my  colleagues  that 
since  December  1983.  dairy  price  sup- 
ports have  been  cut  from  $13.10  per 
hundredweight   down   to   $11.60.    the 
current  level.  The  1985  farm  bill  does 
further  damage  by  imposing  a  50-cent 
price  cut  in  1987;  and  then,  from  1988 
through    1990.    the   SecreUry    is    re- 
quired  to   reduce   the  support   price 
level  by  50-cents  per  hundredweight  if 
annual    Government    purchases    are 
projected  to  exceed  5  billion  pounds  as 
of  January  1  of  each  of  those  3  years. 
The  1985  farm  bill  also  calls  for  an 
18-month  whole  herd  buyout  program 
beginning  April  1.  1986.  to  be  funded 
by  a  producer  assessment  of  40  cents 
per  hundredweight.  Again,  dairy  farm- 
ers are  being  hit.  True,  on  January  1. 
1987.    the    Secretary    is    required    to 
reduce  this  assessment  to  25  cents  per 
hundredweight;  but  on  that  same  date, 
he  is  also  required  to  cut  the  price  sup- 
port level  by  25  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. ^^„  ^ 

In  addition,  the  1985  farm  bill  has 
another  disastrous  feature.  The  differ- 
entials used  in  setting  minimum  fluid 
milk  prices  in  some  marketing  orders 
are  increased.  This  means  higher  class 
I  price  guarantees  for  the  Southeast  at 
the  expense  of  the  upper  Midwest, 


with  a  resulting  shift  In  milk  produc- 
tion away  from  Wisconsin. 

But.  in  the  face  of  all  this,  Mr.  Lyng 
wanted  price  support  cuts  for  dairy 
farmers  on  January  1.  1986.  There  is 
no  way  that  I  can  support  and  vote  for 
a  man  who  takes  this  position,  which 
is  so  damaging  to  dairy  farmers  in 
Wisconsin  and  elsewhere. 

Second.  Mr.  Lyng  has  consistently 
opposed  the  Milk  Diversion  Program, 
which  was  a  resounding  success.  I  fa- 
vored its  inclusion  in  the  1985  farm 
bill  as  the  supply  management  tool  to 
be  used  right  now— in  lieu  of  the 
whole  herd  buyout.  But  this  was  not 
to  be,  and  this  was  another  reason  I 
opposed  the  1985  farm  bill  and  now 
oppose  Mr.  Lyng. 

There  is  no  need  to  review  in  detail 
here  the  virtues  of  the  Milk  Diversion 
Program.  But  just  let  me  remind  my 
colleagues  that  it  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing about  reductions  in  three  related 
areas:  First,  milk  production;  second. 
CCC  purchases;  and  third.  Federal 
Government  costs.  It  was  a  total 
winner  in  meeting  these  objectives. 
How  could  Mr.  Lyng— or  anyone  else- 
be  opposed  to  such  a  program? 

Third,  Madam  President.  I  oppose 
Mr.  Lyng  because  I  believe  strongly 
that  we  need  someone  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  today  who  is  intimately  fa- 
miliar with  problems  of  agriculture  in 
the  Midwest.  The  Midwest  is  where 
the  major  problems  in  agriculture  are 
occurring  at  this  very  moment. 

Mr.  Lyng  is  from  California.  As  such, 
he  is  worried  about  a  different  set  of 
concerns  than  those  that  are  para- 
mount to  farmers  in  the  Midwest,  the 
home  of  the  family  farmer.  I  would 
feel  much  more  comfortable  if  we  had 
a  person  from  the  Midwest  in  charge 
at  USDA  at  this  time. 

Finally.  Mr.  Lyng  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  "philosophically.  John 
Block  and  I  are  peas  in  a  pod."  This 
troubles  me.  because  the  John  Block 
reign  brought  only  disaster  to  dairy 
farmers  and  others  in  the  Midwest. 
The  last  thing  we  need  is  a  "chip  off 
the  old  Block." 

For  these  reasons,  I  oppose  Mr.  Lyng 
and  will  vote  "No." 

Madam  President.  I  think  too  few 
people  realize  the  tremendous  beating 
that  farmers,  including  dairy  farmers, 
have  taken.  If  they  do  not  have  a 
friend  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
they  are  in  very,  very  deep  trouble. 

Farmers  work  longer  hours.  Their 
income  now  is  less  than  the  minimum 
wage,  on  the  average.  They  make  an 
investment  of  $200,000  per  farm.  In 
Wisconsin,  according  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  they  work  10  to  12  hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week,  and  their  produc- 
tivity has  improved  enormously. 

Last  year,  farm  productivity  im- 
proved in  this  country  and  was  the 
only  major  segment  of  our  economy 


that  improved.  It  increased  U  percent 
on  the  farm. 

I  am  against  Mr.  Lyng.  I  think  we 
need  somebody  who  understands  the 
desperate  need  farmers  have  at  this 
time  to  have  an  opportunity  to  earn 
an  adequate  income. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  nomination  of 
Richard  E.  Lyng  to  serve  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  hearing.  Mr.  Lyng  is 
no  stranger  to  agriculture  or  to  the 
Senators  in  this  body.  During  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  first  term,  Dick  Lyng 
served  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  that  capacity,  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  overseeing  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ations of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Previous  to  serving  as  Deputy  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Lyng  served  as  president  of 
the  American  Meat  Institute,  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
as  director  of  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  where  he 
served  for  Governor  Ronald  Reagan.  A 
native  Califomian,  he  served  for  18 
years  as  president  of  a  family  seed  and 
bean  production  and  processing  com- 
pany. 

Madam  President,  it  is  obvious  that 
Mr.  Lyng  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
record  of  service  to  American  agricul- 
ture. Many  of  our  colleagues  have 
worked  with  him  in  the  past,  and  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  is  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  man  who  is  fair  and 
honest.  His  talent  and  broad  back- 
ground in  agriculture  equip  him  very 
well  to  deal  with  the  stress  in  agricul- 
ture today. 

I  might  say  just  a  word,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  the  task  facing  Dick  Lyng. 
The  events  of  recent  days  here  in  the 
Senate,  where  we  have  been  debating 
changes  in  the  farm  bill,  are  an  indica- 
tion of  the  troubled  financial  condi- 
tion of  agriculture  and  the  concern  we 
all  share  for  our  Nation's  farmers.  In 
many  ways  it  is  a  grim  situation,  and 
the  task  facing  Dick  Lyng— the  task  of 
restoring  prosperity  to  farmers— is  a 
daunting  one.  It  is  a  task,  I  think,  that 
not  many  men  would  be  willing  to 
accept. 

I  was  impressed  with  Dick  Lyng's 
view  of  the  task  ahead  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. Instead  of  talking  about  the 
trouble  in  agriculture  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  job  the  President  has 
asked  him  to  do,  he  looked  at  the  half  • 
full  glass,  not  the  half-empty  glass. 
Mr.  Lyng  acknowledged  the  trouble  In 
agriculture,  but  also  recognized  that 
our  agricultural  system  has  many 
strengths,  and  that  things  are  going  to 
get  better  in  agriculture.  As  he  put  it: 

Agriculture  will  survive  and  thrive  In  the 
years  ahead.  This  is  no  time  for  pessimism. 
It  is.  rather,  a  time  for  hard  work  and  confi- 
dence in  the  days  ahead. 


Madani  President.  American  agricul- 
ture ne^ds  Dick  Lyng's  talent,  enthusi- 
asm, a|id  optimism.  I  know  of  no 
better  <  man  to  guide  agriculture 
through  these  troubled  times.  I  have 
known  Dick  and  worked  with  him  over 
the  years,  and  I  consider  him  a  trusted 
friend.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
his  nomination. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  in  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Richard  E.  Lyng  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Lyng  is  superbly  qualified  for 
this  position  by  reason  of  his  educa- 
tional background  and  his  experience. 
Mr.  Lyng  graduated  cum  laude  from 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in  1940 
with  a  Ph.D.  in  commerce.  Enlisting  in 
the  Army  during  World  War  II.  he 
fought  for  his  country  in  the  South 
Pacific,  rising  to  the  rank  of  second 
lieutenant  before  leaving  the  service. 

Mr.  Lyng  spend  the  next  22  years  as 
president  of  a  family-owned,  seed  and 
bean  production  and  processing  com- 
pany in  Modesto,  CA.  In  addition,  he 
has  also  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute  and  has  held 
several  prestigous  board  of  director 
memberships  including:  the  Tri-Valley 
Growers  of  California;  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange;  the  Refrigera- 
tion Research  Foundation;  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Mr. 
Lyng  was  a  member  of  the  Agribusi- 
ness Advisory  Board  and  has  spent  the 
past  year  with  Lyng  and  Lesher,  Inc., 
an  agricultural  consulting  business. 
This  long  and  varied  list  of  positions 
and  experiences  in  the  agricultural 
sector  makes  Mr.  Lyng  especially 
qualified  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the 
post  for  which  President  Reagan  has 
seen  fit  to  nominate  him. 

Madam  President.  Dick  Lyng  is  no 
stranger  to  public  service.  He  held  the 
position  of  director  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  then  Governor  Reagan.  Mr. 
Lyng  was  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Marketing  and  Consumer  Services  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  President  Nixon.  Recently,  he 
held  the  position  of  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Furthermore,  In  1980 
he  led  the  agriculture  transition  team 
of  President  Reagan. 

Madam  President,  Dick  Lyng  is  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  is  consid- 
ered by  his  peers  to  be  a  pragmatist. 
He  realizes  the  difficulties  facing  our 
agricultural  sector  and  is  willing  to 
tackle  those  problenis.  Mr.  Lyng  is 
highly  qualified  for  the  appointment 
In  terms  of  both  ability  and  experi- 
ence. I  am  confident  that  he  will  serve 
the  Nation  well  in  this  position. 

Again,  Mr.  Lyng  is  an  excellent 
choice  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
commend  President  Reagan  on  his  se- 
lection, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  his  nomination. 


Mr.  ABDNOR.  Madam  President.  I 
will  cast  my  vote  today  in  favor  of  the 
confirmation  of  Richard  Lyng  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  am  voting  for  Secretary-designate 
Lyng  because  of  the  potential  he 
brings  to  his  new  job.  Richard  Lyng 
has  the  potential  to  have  an  impact  on 
farm  policy  like  few  Secretaries  before 
htm.  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
America's  farmers  will  benefit  from 
Secretary-designate  Lyng's  opportuni- 
ty to  leave  his  mark  on  agriculture 
policy. 

One  of  my  major  complaints  about 
any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
that  the  persons  holding  that  job  all 
too  frequently  have  little  to  say  in  de- 
ciding national  policies  that  affect 
farmers.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  State  Department 
have  often  had  more  to  say  about 
farm  policy  than  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and,  to  those  agencies,  the 
interests  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
appear  to  be  held  in  low  priority. 

I  have  great  hopes  that  Secretary- 
designate  Lyng  can  begin  to  change 
that.  He  has  a  good,  long-standing  re- 
lationship with  President  Reagan.  He 
has  the  President's  trust  and,  hopeful- 
ly, will  have  the  President's  ear.  He 
needs  to  use  his  relationship  with 
President  Reagan  to  improve  the  live- 
lihood of  America's  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

In  short,  we  need  a  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture who  will  represent  farmers  to 
the  White  House,  not  represent  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
farmers. 

Madam  President,  it  is  no  longer  a 
secret  in  this  country  that  the  farm 
economy  is  not  well.  Each  day.  ranch- 
ers and  farmers  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness, many  of  them  victimized  by  eco- 
nomic trends  and  policies.  Their  needs 
and  interests  have  not  been  adequate- 
ly addressed  within  the  White  House, 
OMB,  or  at  USDA. 

We  need  a  new  era  in  American  agri- 
culture. I  am  encouraiging  Secretary- 
designate  Lyng  to  bring  that  new. 
brighter  era  into  being.  I  will  vote  for 
his  confirmation,  and  urge  him  to 
waste  no  time  in  taking  steps  to  heal 
an  ailing  rural  America. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President.  I 
join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  en- 
thusiastically endorsing  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Richard  Lyng  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  He  is  admirably  suited, 
both  by  ability  and  experience,  to  dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant nomination.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
particularly  important  in  my  State  of 
Idaho  where  agriculture  is  the  most 
important  industry  and  timber  produc- 
tion is  a  strong  second.  I  mention 
timber  because  much  of  the  timber  in 
my  State  Is  on  Federal  land  managed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ob- 
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viously,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
plays  a  significant  role  in  the  economy 
of  Idaho. 

Since  1972  I've  had  many  opportum- 
ties  to  work  with  Dick  Lyng.  As  a 
freshman  Congressman  I  found  him  to 
be  a  great  asset  in  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee matters.  Uterally,  his  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  were  invaluable.  I 
was  pleased  with  with  his  appointment 
as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
1981.  As  you  know  he  left  tht  Cabinet 
in  February  1985  forming  a  consulting 
firm.  Now.  I'm  looking  forward  to 
working  with  him  again  in  the  recov- 
ery of  American  agriculture. 

Madam  President,  Dick  Lyng's  phi- 
losophy is  very  close  to  that  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  Certainly,  that's  a  phi- 
losophy that  I  share  although  I  know 
there  will  be  times  when  we  disagree 
on  methods  of  achieving  our  goals. 

His  highest  priority,  improving  agri- 
cultural exports,  is  right  on  target.  My 
SUte  of  Idaho  must  export  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  crops  we  produce.  Its 
no  secret  that  our  exports  have  fallen 
off  badly.  That  failure  has  hurt  not 
only  the  farmers  but  the  economy  of 
the  State.  ^.    . 

The  availability  of  Farm  Credit  is  a 
crucial  issue  now  and  it  will  be  even 
more  crucial  as  this  season  goes  on. 
Dick  Lyng  understands  the  situation 
and  the  problems  ii  presents  for 
people.  I'm  sure  he  wUl  handle  this 
problem  as  well  as  anyone  could. 

A  dismaying  array  of  challenges  face 
agriculture.  Those  problems  can  be 
successfully  surmounted.  My  experi- 
ence with  Dick  Lyng  indicates  that  he 
will  be  equal  to  the  task. 

I've  had  occasion  recently  to  bring  to 
Dicks  attention  a  problem  on  the  defi- 
nition of  a  family  farm  that  is  impor- 
tant to  Idaho  farmers.  I  appreciate  his 
quick  and  helpful  response.  I've  also 
had  occasion  to  discuss  with  him  prob- 
lems facing  Idaho's  timber  industry. 
He  understands  the  situation  rapidly 
and  I'm  sure  improvements  will  be 
coming. 

In  closing.  Madam  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  Mr.  Richard 
Lyng  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  on  the  nomination  of 
Richard  Lyng  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Richard  Lyng  has  been  nominated  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  after  a  long 
career  in  agriculture  and  agribusiness. 
A  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, he  has  an  excellent  reputation  as 
a  man  who  is  knowledgeable  about  all 
aspects  of  agriculture,  who  is  experi- 
enced in  administering  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  who  knows 
how  to  get  things  done. 

I  intend  to  support  his  nomination, 
but  I  do  so  with  reservations.  Mr.  Lyng 
is  a  Califomian.  and  his  perspective  on 
the  dairy  issues  that  are  so  important 
to  my  SUte  reflect  this.  He  has  in  the 
past  stood  for  support  price  cuts  and 


generally  for  the  unsympathetic  view 
of  the  dairy  industry  held  by  his  pred- 
ecessor, John  Block. 

The  tremendous  financial  stress 
being  felt  by  Wisconsin  family  dairy 
farmers  in  particular  demands  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  need  of  those  dairy  farmers 
for  help  in  maintaining  their  incomes 
and  addressing  the  credit  problems 
that  beset  so  many  of  them.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Secretary's  office  is  no 
place  for  someone  who  does  not  recog- 
nize the  vital  importance  of  the  dairy 
program  to  Wisconsin  farmers. 

I  suspect  that  Mr.  Lyng  and  I  prob- 
ably will  find  ourselves  disagreeing 
about  many  farm  issues,  especially 
dairy  issues.  But  disagreements  on  ag- 
ricultural issues  need  not  prevent  the 
development  of  the  kind  of  effective 
working  relationship  that  I  believe  is 
necessary  if  Wisconsin's  farm  interests 
are  to  be  effectively  served. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  Dick  Lyng 
and  I  can  work  effectively  together  on 
a  number  of  issues  related  to  the  dairy 
industry.  Chief  among  these  are  mar- 
keting order  issues.  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  low-cost-of-production 
dairy  regions  like  Wisconsin  are  disad- 
vantaged by  the  current  structure  of 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders  de- 
signed to  encourage  local  sources  of 
milk  production  in  all  areas  of  the 
country. 

I  feel  strongly  that  less  regulation  in 
this  area  would  allow  greater  access  to 
markets  for  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers, 
and  lower-cost  milk  for  millions  of 
lower-income  consumers  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Florida. 
Texas,  and  elsewhere.  The  availability 
of  such  lower-cost  milk  would  encour- 
age increased  consumption,  and  reduce 
the  dairy  surplus  without  any  changes 
to  the  price  support  program. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  free  market  con- 
servative like  Dick  Lyng  will  have  the 
broadness  of  vision  to  see  dairy  policy 
as  a  whole.  It  is  neither  wise  nor  fair 
to  speak  of  dairy  policy  simple  in 
terms  of  the  price  support  program. 
We  must  consider  also  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  for  everything  we  do  in 
farm  policy— to  help  family  farmers 
find  markets  for  their  products  and 
help  them  stay  on  the  land.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  largest 
number  of  family  dairy  farmers  is  in 
Wisconsin  and  the  upper  Midwest. 

We  hear— and  talk— a  lot  about  the 
plight  of  those  family  farmers  in  this 
body.  The  hardship,  heartache  and 
pain  in  rural  America  is  real,  and  it  is 
that  human  issue  that  is  the  salient 
fact  we  need  to  consider  as  we  work  on 
farm  issues.  Talk  is  easy,  I'm  interest- 
ed in  helping  our  farmers  in  this  trou- 
bled time.  I  will  be  doing  everything  I 
can  to  work  with  Dick  Lyng  to  do  just 
that— recognizing  our  differences  on 
some  issues,  but  also  what  I  believe  is 
our  shared  desire  to  get  farmers 
through  this  very  difficult  period,  and 


restore  prosperity   to   rural   areas  in 
Wisconsin  and  across  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Richard 
E.  Lyng,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Agriculture?  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
wateh],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNouYEl.  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  95, 
nays  2.  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

OeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Blast 

EAans 

Exon 

Ftord 


Proxmire 


Goldwater 


YEAS-95 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

HeHin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

bevln 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Mauunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 


NAYS-2 
Riegle 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Inouye  Stevens 


McConnell 

Melcher 

Metzenbaiun 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 
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So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  action 
by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MANUFACTURE  AND  IMPORTA- 
TION OF  ARMOR-PIERCING 
BULLETS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  104)  to  amend  chapter  44.  title 
18.  United  SUte  Code,  to  regulate  the  man- 
ufacture and  importation  of  armor-piercing 
bulleU. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  104),  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 
That  section  921(a)(17)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 921(a)(17)(A).  and  a  new  subparagraph 
(B)  is  added  to  section  921(a)(17)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  The  term  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion' means  solid  projectiles  or  projectile 
cores  constructed  from  tungsten  alloys, 
steel,  iron,  brass,  bronze,  beryllium  copper, 
or  depleted  uranium.  The  term  shall  not  in- 
clude shotgun  shot  required  by  Federal  or 
State  environmental  or  game  regulations 
for  hunting  purposes,  frangible  projectiles 
designed  for  target  shooting  or  any  projec- 
tile which  the  Secretary  finds  is  primarily 
intended  to  be  used  for  sporting  purposes. 
The  term  solid'  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subparagraph  means  made  entirely  from 
one  or  more  of  the  substances  specified 
therein,  but  may  include  the  presence  of 
trace  elements  of  other  substances.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  922(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5): 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon:  and 

(c)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

••(7)  for  any  person  to  manufacture  or 
import  armor-piercing  ammunition,  except 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to— 

■(A)  the  manufacture  or  importation  of 
such  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof 
or  any  State  or  any  department,  agency,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof; 

••(B)  the  manufacture  of  such  ammunition 
for  the  purpose  of  exportation;  and 

••(C)  any  manufacture  or  importation  for 
the  purposes  of  testing  or  experimentation 
authorized  by  the  Secretary;  and 

••(8)  for  any  manufacturer  or  importer  to 
sell  or  deliver  amor-piercing  ammunition, 
except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to- 

•(A)  the  sale  or  delivery  by  a  manufactur- 
er or  importer  of  such  ammunition  for  use 
of  the  United  Slates  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof  or  any  State  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of; 


"(B)  the  sale  or  delivery  by  a  manufactur- 
er or  importer  of  such  ammunition  for  the 
purpose  of  exportation; 

••(C)  the  sale  or  delivery  by  a  manufactur- 
er or  importer  of  such  ammunition  for  the 
purposes  of  testing  or  experimenting  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary.". 

Sec.  3.  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
923(a)(1)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(A)  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices  or  armor-piercing 
ammunition,  a  fee  of  Sl.OOO  per  year;". 

Sec.  4.  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
923(aKl)  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(C)  of  anununition  for  firearms,  other 
than  ammunition  for  destructive  devices  or 
armor-piercing  ammimitlon.  a  fee  of  $10  per 
year.". 

Sec.  5.  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 923(a)(2)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••(A)  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices  or  armor-piercing 
ammunition,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year;  or 

••(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vices or  ammunition  for  firearms  other  than 
destructive  devices,  or  ammunition  other 
than  armor-piercing  ammunition,  a  fee  of 
$50  per  year.". 

Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  923(e) 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "under  this  section"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fo- 
lowing:  'under  this  section,  if  the  holder  of 
such  license— 

••(1)  being  a  licensed  dealer,  willfully 
transfers  armor-piercing  ammunition  manu- 
factured or  imported  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section;  or 

••(2)  violates  any  provision  of  this  chapter 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  chapter.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  923  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

••(k)  Licensed  importers  and  licensed  man- 
ufacturers shall  mark  all  armor-piercing 
projectiles  and  packages  containing  such 
projectiles  for  distribution  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation. 
The  SecreUry  shall  furnish  information  to 
each  dealer  licensed  under  this  chapter  de- 
fining which  projectiles  are  considered 
armor-piercing  ammunition  as  defined  In 
section  921(a)(17)(B).". 

Sec.  8.  Section  929  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Whoever,  during  and  in  relation  to  the 
commission  of  a  crime  of  violence,  which 
may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United 
SUtes.  including  a  crime  of  violence  which 
provides  for  an  enhanced  punishment  if 
conunitted  by  the  use  of  a  deadly  or  danger- 
ous weapon  or  device,  uses  or  carries  a  fire- 
arm and  Is  In  possession  of  armor-piercing 
ammunition  capable  of  being  fired  in  that 
firearm  shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  the  commission  of  such  crime 
of  violence,  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  5  years.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
court  shall  not  suspend  the  sentence  of  any 
person  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  sub- 
section, nor  place  the  person  on  probation, 
nor  shall  the  terms  of  imprisonment  run 
concurrently  with  any  other  terms  of  Im- 
prisonment. Including  that  imposed  for  the 
crime  in  which  the  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion was  used  or  possessed.  No  person  sen- 
tenced under  this  subsection  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  parole  during  the  term  of  Imprison- 
ment Imposed  herein.". 


Sk.  9.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  except  that  sections  3.  4.  and  5 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  which  begins  more  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  correct. 

There  will  be  order,  please,  so  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  may 
be  heard. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, today  I  rise  in  support  of  passage 
of  S.  104.  a  bill  to  regulate  the  manu- 
facture and  importation  of  armor- 
piercing  bullets.  Joining  me  in  this  bi- 
partisan enterprise  are  64  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  including  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden. 
Jr.,  and  the  two  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  New  York,  Daniel  Patrick 
MoYNiHAN  and  Altonse  D'Amato. 
Similar  legislation  was  previously  in- 
troduced as  S.  2766  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress when  it  was  cosponsored  by  95 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Likewise,  our  colleagues 
In  the  House  recently  evidenced  their 
overwhelming  support  for  such  legisla- 
tion by  a  vote  of  400  to  21. 

This  bill  for  which  Senator  Biden 
and  I  have  obtained  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  both  the  98th  and  99th 
Congresses  is  the  product  of  extensive 
work  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion, members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  other  Interested 
parties.  This  bill  will  limit  the  prolif- 
eration of  ammimition  which  might  be 
sought  by  persons  determined  to 
engage  In  crime  at  all  costs,  but  which 
has  no  legitimate  sporting  pun>ose.  I 
believe  that  it  achieves  an  infinitely 
fair  balance  between  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  law  enforcement  and  sports- 
men. 

Madam  President,  this  delicate  equi- 
librium was  achieved  as  a  result  of 
considerable  hard  work  and  devotion 
to  the  public  Interest.  The  administra- 
tion, and  particularly  the  Treasury 
and  Justice  Departments,  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  grappling  with 
the  difficult  definitional  problem 
posed  by  this  bill. 

On  July  25,  1985.  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  reported  8.  104  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute by  a  vote  of  17  to  0.  S.  104  as 
amended  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
changes  the  original  bill  In  several 
ways:  First,  it  allows  for  restricted 
testing  of  armor-piercing  bullets.  Next, 

armor-piercing  bullets  are  to  be  clearly 

Identified  by  distinctive  markings,  and 
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dealers'  licenses  are  to  be  revoked  if 
they  illegally  and  willfully  sell  armor- 
piercing  ammunition  manufactured 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill.  The  amended  bill  also  conforms 
section  929  of  title  18.  as  revised  by 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1984.  and  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
in  the  following  manner: 

It  replaces  section  929's  definition  of 
armor-piercing  bullet  based  upon  test 
procedures  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice with  the  definition  from  S.  104 
which  is  based  on  the  composition  of 
the  bullet; 

It  replaces  section  929s  current  ap- 
plication to  handguns  with  an  applica- 
tion to  all  firearms  as  in  S.  104; 

It  replaces  the  penalty  provision  in 
section  929  of  not  less  than  5  years  nor 
more  than  10.  with  the  provision  from 
S.  104  which  is  not  less  than  5  years; 
and. 

It  replaces  the  requirement  m  sec- 
tion 929  for  the  bullets  to  be  loaded, 
with  the  requirement  of  S.  104  that 
the  bullets  be  in  possession  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Furthermore,  in  conforming  section 
929  and  the  bill  the  underlying  of- 
fenses are  changed  from  violent  felo- 
nies to  crimes  of  violence  in  accord- 
ance with  revisions  made  by  the  Com- 
prehensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1984. 
This  legislation  is  important  to  pro- 
tect our  law  enforcement  officers  who 
put  their  lives  at  risk  everyday  to  free 
our  Nation  of  crime. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure  which  has  received 
the  careful  attention  and  overwhelm- 
ing approval  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  65 
Senators  who  have  sponsored  the  bill. 
Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President,  I 
am  happy  to  rise  today  in  support  of 
S.  104.  a  bill  to  limit  the  manufacture, 
importation,  and  sale  of  armor-pierc- 
ing bullets.  This  bill  represents  over  3 
years  of  delicate  negotiations  among 
police  organizations,  gun  owner  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  directly  responsi- 
ble for  its  enforcement.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  their  patience  and  persistence 
throughout  the  difficult  negotiation 
process. 

Some  ammunition,  when  used  in 
handguns  that  criminals  often  carry, 
will  penetrate  the  soft  body  armor 
that  is  worn  by  more  and  more  police 
officers  today.  The  body  armor  is  gen- 
erally made  of  multiple  layers  of 
Kevlar  fabric  which  eliminates  much 
of  the  bulkiness  associated  with  the 
older  types  of  body  armor.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  keep  this 
handgun  ammunition  from  the  hands 
and  guns  of  criminals  by  making  it  un- 
available to  the  general  public. 

This  legislation  bans  the  manufac- 
ture, importation,  and  restricts  the 
sale  of  the  proscribed  ammunition. 
Furthermore.  S.  104  defines  "armor- 


piercing  ammunition"  in  terms  of  the 
metallic  composition  of  the  projectile. 
This  definition  provides  ample  notice 
to  commercial  manufacturers  and  to 
individuals  who  load  their  own  car- 
tridges of  the  types  of  projectiles  cov- 
ered by  the  statute.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes three  commonsense  exceptions 
to  the  definition:  One  of  these  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
exempt  from  the  ban  any  projectile 
that  he  finds  to  be  used  primarily  for 
sporting  purposes. 

In  my  opinion,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides a  workable  statute  and  one  that 
deals  reasonably  with  all  of  the  inter- 
ests concerned.  I  commend  the  admin- 
istration, the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, and  the  representatives  from 
police  organizations  throughout  the 
country  for  their  achievement.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  act  favorably  on  S.  104. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Madam  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  in  support  of  S.  104,  a  bill 
which  will  amend  Chapter  44,  Title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  importation  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition.  The  bill 
strikes  an  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween the  need  to  make  our  law  en- 
forcement officers  as  safe  as  possible 
and  the  need  to  maintain  the  second 
amendment  rights  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. 

The  bill  would  limit  the  manufac- 
ture and  importation  of  armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition  to  the  military  and 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies  who  may  have  legiti- 
mate needs  for  this  type  of  ammuni- 
tion. Additionally,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  a  mandatory  penalty  on  the 
possession  of  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion during  the  conmiission  of  a  vio- 
lent felony.  Specifically,  the  bill 
would: 

First,  set  up  a  definition  of  armor- 
piercing  ammunition  which  specifical- 
ly excludes  sporting  ammunition,  in- 
cluding ammunition  released  by  the 
Director  of  Civilian  Marksmanship  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army; 

Second,  make  illegal  the  manufac- 
ture and  importation  of  armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition,  except  for  use  by  the 
Government,  for  exportation  or  for 
the  purposes  of  testing  or  experiment- 
ing authorized  by  the  Government; 

Third,  set  up  a  $1,000  licensing  fee 
for  manufacturers  and  importers  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition; 

Fourth,  subject  a  licensed  dealer  to 
license  revocation  for  selling  armor- 
piercing  ammunition  manufswitured  or 
imported  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  ftct' 

Fifth,  require  that  all  importers  and 
manufacturers  clearly  mark  all  bullets 
and  packages  that  contain  armor- 
piercing  bullets;  and 

Sixth,  set  up  a  minimum  mandatory 
sentence  of  not  less  than  5  years  for 


persons  who  use  or  carry  armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition  during  the  commis- 
sion of  a  violent  felony. 

The  bill  was  engendered  out  of  a 
concern  among  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, legislators,  and  the  general 
public  at  large  that  certain  types  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition  are  readily 
available  on  the  commercial  market 
and  that  such  ammunition  poses  a 
severe  threat  to  the  safety  of  our  law 
enforcement  officials.  The  bill  address- 
es these  concerns  without  restricting 
or  interfering  with  the  legitimate  use 
of  firearms  for  hunting,  trap  or  skeet 
shooting,  formal  or  informal  target 
shooting,  or  gun  collecting.  The  bill  re- 
stricts the  misuse  of  armor-piercing 
ammunition  without  impacting  on 
sporting  ammunition.  The  bill  has  the 
support  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion and  various  law  enforcement  or- 
ganizations. 

I  commend  Senator  Thurmond  for 
sponsoring  the  legislation,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  passage  of  S. 
104. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  now  yield  to  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  Senator  Biden. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Madam  President,  I  will 
try  not  to  be  repetitious  and  I  will  be 
very  brief. 

I  am  obviously  delighted  that  we 
have  finally  gotten  to  this  point  and  I 
am  delighted  to  join  with  Senator 
Thurmond  in  passing  out  this  very  im- 
portant piece  of  anticrime  legislation. 

Today  we  have  a  bill  that  will  assist, 
in  my  view,  570,000  law  enforcement 
officers  in  this  country.  The  bill,  to 
state  the  obvious,  is  intended  to  ban 
the  availability  of  armor-piercing  bul- 
lets that  obviously  pose  a  potential 
threat  to  police  officers. 

First,  the  legislation  defines  armor- 
piercing  ammunition  so  as  to  cover  all 
materials  now  in  use. 

Second,  it  does  not  include  shotgun 
shot  used  for  hunting  nor  any  projec- 
tile which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury finds  is  primarily  intended  for 
sporting  purposes. 

Third,  it  bans  the  importation  and 
manufacture  of  armor-piercing  ammu- 
nition except  for  use  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  for  exportation. 

Fourth,  it  requires  the  clear  marking 
of  this  ammunition  so  that  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding. 


Fifth,  it  sets  a  $1,000  license  fee  for 
manufacturers  and  importers  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition. 

Sixth,  it  restricts  any  future  sale  of 
ammunition  produced  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

When  reviewing  the  contents  of  this 
bill,  I  think  my  colleagues  would  find 
It  hard  to  understand  why  It  has  taken 
us  so  long  to  get  this  bill  before  the 
full  Senate  for  consideration.  The 
House  has  already  acted  on  a  similar 
piece  of  legislation  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  400  to  21. 

I  think  it  might  be  helpful  if  I  very, 
very  briefly  outline  the  course  this  leg- 
islation had  to  travel. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Moynihah,  S. 
555,  the  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Protection  Act  of  1983,  was  intro- 
duced. The  thrust  of  the  legislation  is 
Incorporated  in  this  bill. 

Senator  Moynihan,  I  might  say.  Is  to 
be  commended  on  his  diligent  work  on 
this  issue,  and  should  be.  in  my  view, 
given  much  of  the  credit  for  bringing 
the  original  matter  to  the  attention  of 
all  of  us. 

Shortly  thereafter,  my  senior  col- 
league and  chairman.  Senator  Thur- 
mond, and  others  on  the  floor  today, 
held  a  hearing  on  the  matter  In  March 
of  1984.  It  became  clear  that  there  was 
a  problem  In  the  definition  used  In  the 
bill  and  that  additional  technical  ad- 
justments were  necessary  for  the  legis- 
lation. 

It  was  my  contention  that  a  compro- 
mise position  that  would  get  these  bul- 
lets off  our  streets  and  not  infringe 
upon  the  legitimate  rights  of  hunters 
and  sportsmen  could  be  and  had  to  be 
found.  At  that  hearing,  I  asked  the 
Treasury  Department  representatives 
to  begin  working  on  the  new  definition 
that  would  be  based  on  voluntary  re- 
quests to  current  ammunition  Import- 
ers and  manufacturers  not  to  deal  In 
armor-piercing  bullets. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
a  culmination  of  the  effort  and  com- 
promise and  has  Involved  numerous 
law  enforcement  groups,  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Treasury  Department. 
Madam  President,  police  chiefs  and 
police  departments  around  the  coun- 
try know  all  too  well  the  grave  danger 
posed  by  these  armor-plerclng  bullets. 
The  legislation  that  we  have  before  us 
today  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Police  Organiza- 
tions, the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Officers  Organization,  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Police  Organizations, 
the  International  Union  of  Police  Or- 
ganizations, the  National  Sher-ffs  As- 
sociation, the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  National 
Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers,  and  literally  hundreds 
of  State  and  local  law  enforcement  or- 
ganizations. 


Madam  President,  passage  of  this 
bill  is  long  overdue. 

Speaking  before  the  National  Sher- 
iffs Association  in  June  1984  the  Presi- 
dent stated.  "I  fully  expect  to  be  sign- 
ing the  cop-killer  bullet  bill  before  the 
Congress  adjourns." 

In  a  bipartisan  spirit  and  on  behalf 
of  men  and  women  In  law  enforcement 
communities  around  the  country.  I  am 
grateful  that  we  can  now  move  one 
step  closer  In  the  enactment  of  this 
bill.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  not  only 
vote  for  this,  but  I  think  we  should 
show  our  overwhelming  support  in 
this  vote,  making  clear  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  that  we  understand  the 
problem  and  we  have  not  forgotten 
them. 

I  thank  you.  Madam  President,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  may  re- 
quire.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
today,  the  Senate  has  the  opportunity, 
and  the  responsibility  to  protect  the 
Nation's  law  enforcement  officers.  The 
bill  before  us  today,  S.  104.  would  ban 
the  manufacture.  Importation  and  sale 
of  lethal  armor-plerclng  ammunition, 
known  as  cop-klUer  bullets,  which 
threaten  police  across  the  country.  I 
am  proud  to  be  joined  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Thurmond,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Biden,  In  offering  legislation  to  pro- 
tect our  police  by  banning  these  bul- 
lets. 

Cop-killer  bullets  have  no  place  in 
the  arsenal  of  any  sportsman  or  law- 
abiding  citizen.  They  are  used  for  but 
one  purpose— to  kill  or  wound  police 
officers,  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, even  Presidents  and  other  public 
officials— when  they  are  wearing  bul- 
letproof vests.  Armor-plerclng  ammun- 
ition, originally  developed  to  help 
police  officers  fight  crime,  now  threat- 
ens the  lives  of  those  officers. 

Our  legislation  would  ban  the  manu- 
facture. Importation  and  sale  of  solid 
projectiles  and  projectile  cores  made 
entirely  or  as  a  combination  of  tung- 
sten alloys,  steel,  brass,  iron,  beryllium 
copper,  or  depleted  uranium.  Such 
bullets  travel  faster  than  do  normal 
bullets,  and  they  do  not  collapse  when 
they  hit  their  targets.  The  bill  would 
not  ban  gunshot  used  for  hunting,  nor 
would  it  ban  the  manufacture  of 
armor-plerclng  bullets  for  export,  for 
the  use  of  law  enforcement  and  mili- 
tary agencies,  or  for  testing  purposes. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  voted  unanimously 
to  Include  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
these  bullets  and  that  the  Treasury 


Department  supported  this  amend- 
ment. As  amended,  8.  104  would  pro- 
hibit the  "willful"  sale  of  cop-killer 
bullets  manufactured  after  this  bill  Is 
enacted,  and  would  require  that  all 
armor-plerclng  ammunition  bear  a  dis- 
tinctive marking  to  distinguish  It  from 
conventional  rounds. 

The  committee  also  voted  unani- 
mously to  reinforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
enacted  last  year,  pertaining  to  armor- 
plerclng  ammunition.  The  possession 
of  a  cop-killer  bullet,  while  using  or 
possessing  a  firearm  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  Federal  crime  of  violence, 
will  now  bring  a  mandatory  prison  sen- 
tence, without  hope  of  parole  or  leni- 
ency. Under  this  sunendment,  anyone 
who  uses  cop-killer  bullets  will  suffer 
the  full  penalty  of  the  law. 

Since  the  development  of  Kevlar 
and  similar  materials  used  In  bullet- 
proof vests  more  than  a  decade  ago, 
flexible  body  armor  has  saved  the  lives 
of  more  than  500  police  officers.  From 
1974  to  1983.  the  number  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  slain  in  the  line  of 
duty  fell  43  percent.  Many  of  those 
lives  were  saved  by  bulletproof  vests:  a 
single  cop-killer  bullet  could  have  ren- 
dered any  of  those  vests  useless.  In  a 
test  conducted  by  the  California  Sute 
Police,  one  armor-plerclng  bullet— the 
KTW  variety— penetrated  four  bullet- 
proof vests  and  five  Los  Angeles 
County  telephone  books  stacked 
behind  them.  This  is  ammunition  of 
no  legitimate  use  to  hunters  or  target 
shooters. 

It  has  been  a  long  struggle  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Ir; 
the  97th  Congress,  on  February  22, 

1982,  I  Introduced  S.  2128.  my  first  at- 
tempt to  ban  cop-killer  bullets;  it  re- 
ceived support  from  two  Senate  co- 
sponsors.  Representative  Mario 
BiAGOi  of  New  York,  who  has  been  a 
tireless  advocate  of  this  cause,  intro- 
duced Identical  legislation,  H.R.  5437. 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
the  first  month  of  the  98th  Congress, 
on  February  22,  1983.  I  Introduced  S. 
555,  legislation  identical  to  the  bill  I 
had  proposed  the  previous  year.  Rep- 
resentative BiAGGi  again  offered  com- 
panion legislation.  I  was  joined  on  S. 
556  by  19  Members  of  this  body,  and  1 
asked  the  administration  to  support  a 
ban  on  cop-killer  bullets.  On  May  31, 

1983,  Mr.  Robert  McConnell,  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  wrote  to  say  that 
the  administration  would  support  only 
penalties  for  criminal  possession  of 
armor-plerclng  ammunition,  but  not  a 
ban  on  their  manufacture,  importation 
or  sale. 

The  effort  continued,  and  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  agreed  to 
hold  hearings  on  S.  555  in  March  1984. 
At  those  hearings,  police  officers  rep- 
resenting many  of  the  Nation's  law  en- 
forcement agencies— officers  who  wear 
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bulletproof  vests  and  who  run  the  risk 
every  day  of  facing  criminals  armed 
with  bullets  that  can  pierce  those 
vests— testified  for  a  more  comprehen- 
sive ban  on  the  ammunition. 

On  June  14,  1984,  after  much  negoti- 
ation, a  compromise  was  reached,  and 
with  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion. Senators  Thurmond,  Biden,  Ken- 
KEDV,  and  I  introduced  S.  2766.  Twelve 
days  later,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  out  S.  2766  favorably. 

When,  near  the  end  of  last  year's 
session,  the  measure  had  not  yet  been 
considered  by  the  full  Senate,  I  of- 
fered the  provisions  of  S.  2766  as  an 
amendment  to  the  omnibus  continuing 
resolution.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate 
chose  not  to  act  on  the  legislation  at 
that  time.  And  so,  at  the  close  of  the 
98th  Congress,  no  ban  was  enacted  on 
cop-killer  bullets.  The  Nations  police 
were  told  to  wait. 

On  January  3,  1985,  the  first  day  of 
this  Congress,  Senators  Thurmond, 
Biden,  and  I  introduced  S.  104.  the  leg- 
islation now  before  us.  S.  104  has  re- 
ceived the  support  of  62  Senators, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and 
on  July  25,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
voted  unanimously  to  report  the  bill 
favorably. 

On  December  16,  1986,  the  House 
passed  overwhelmingly,  400  to  21,  its 
version  of  this  legislation. 

Police  chiefs  and  police  departments 
around  the  country  know  all  too  well 
the  grave  dangers  posed  by  cop-killer 
bullets,  and  have  joined  the  call  to  ban 
them.  Legislation  to  ban  cop-killer  bul- 
lets has  been  endorsed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the  Na- 
tional Sheriffs'  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Troopers"  Coalition,  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Police  Offi- 
cers,    the     National     Association     of 
Police  Organizations,  the  Police  Exec- 
utive Research   Forum,   the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Police  Associa- 
tions, the  United  Federation  of  Police, 
the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,    and    hundreds    of    State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  In 
my  own  State,  such  a  measure  has 
been   unanimously   endorsed   by   the 
New  York  City  Council  and  the  New 
York  State  Assembly.  The  members  of 
Handgim  Control.  Inc..  also  have  been 
especially  diligent  In  their  efforts  to 
protect  the  public  from  these  bullets. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  ef- 
forts of  several  members  of  congres- 
sional staff  who  have  been  especially 
diligent  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  to  the 
floor  of  this  body— Scott  Green  of 
Senator  Bidens  staff;  Craig  Floyd  of 
Representative  Biaggi's  staff:  Diana 
Waterman,  an  aide  to  Senator  Thur- 
mond, and  Sheila  Bair.  an  aide  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

It  is  unusual  that  the  same  opportu- 
nity presents  itself  twice  to  this  body, 
-  but  legislation  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
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cop-killer  bullets  has  come  before  us 
again.  We  still  can,  and  must,  act— on 
behalf  of  the  thousands  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  across  the  country 
who  have  spoken  in  its  support. 

Speaking  before  the  National  Sher- 
iffs' Association  in  June  1984.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said.  'I  fully  expect  to  be 
signing  a  cop-killer  bullet  bill  before 
this  Congress  adjourns."  We  have  the 
chance  now  to  give  the  President  that 
opportunity,  denied  him  in  the  last 
Congress.  Now  is  the  time  to  enact 
strong  and  comprehensive  legislation 
to  end  the  threat  to  our  police  officers 
posed  by  cop-killer  bullets. 

Madam  President,  as  we  do  proceed 
through  this  legislation,  might  I  just 
take  a  moment  of  the  Senate's  time  to 
express  the  appreciation  that  all  of  us 
who  have  been  involved  have  for  the 
President  pro  tempore,  without  whom 
we  would  not  be  in  the  circumstances 
we  find  ourselves,  and  his  distin- 
guished ranking  member,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]. 

Madam  President,  this  has  been  a 
journey  of  some  length.  I  would  like  to 
record  that  the  matter  was  first 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Phil 
Caruso,  of  the  New  York  City  Patrol- 
men's Benevolent  Association  who 
first  encountered  the  problem  of  the 
use  of  these  bullets  against  officers 
wearing  body  armor. 

It  is  perhaps  not  known  that  many 
law  officers  in  this  country  routinely 
where  body  armor.  It  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary experience  inasmuch  as  a 
great  deal  of  this  has  involved  commu- 
nity effort  to  raise  the  money  to  pur- 
chase the  vests,  a  kind  of  bonding  with 
the  police  for  which  I  think  our  com- 
munities are  all  the  better.  But  this 
sense  of  security  being  dissipated  by 
these  projectiles,  these  bullets. 

Madam  President,  I  want  very  much 
to  be  specific  that  in  1984.  our  dear 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  Sen- 
ator Laxalt,  joined  in  a  colloquy  with 
me  in  which  he  said  there  would  be 
hearings  on  this  matter  In  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Law  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  There  were  hear- 
ings. 

Senator  Thurmond  and  Senator 
Biden  joined  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  worked  out  a  very  special  ar- 
rangement that  brought  the  adminis- 
tration, the  National  Rifle  Association, 
and  the  Congress  together  in  support 
of  this  measure. 

Madam  President,  I  think  it  was  per- 
haps a  surprise  for  the  NRA  to  leam 
that  much  of  their  membership  is 
made  up  of  police  officers,  but  they 
did  find  that  out  and  that  was  helpful. 
They  responded  rationally. 

In  1984.  an  effort  was  made  to  add 
this  bill  to  the  omnibus  crime  bill.  We 
had  the  problem  of  a  filibuster.  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  stated  that  if  we  would 
withdraw  the  measure  it  would  come 
up  in  time  and.  indeed,  his  word,  as 
always,  has  been  kept  faithfully. 


Senator  Dole  made  a  similar  com- 
mitment in  1985,  which  he  reminded 
us  of  last  night. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  I  note 
that  it  was  President  Ronald  Reagan 
who  went  before  the  convention  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  in  Phoenix 
on  May  6.  1983,  and  said  these  bullets 
we  are  dealing  with  today  are,  "de- 
signed to  be  truly  a  threat  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  sometimes 
have  to  depend  on  bulletproof  vests." 
Our  President  went  before  the  NRA 
and  said  that. 

The  following  year,  in  a  speech  to 
the  National  Sheriffs  Association  In 
Harftford,  CT,  he  stated,  'I  expect  to 
be  signing  a  cop-killer  bullet  bill 
before  this  Congress  adjourns." 

That  was  not  possible,  but  he  will  be 
able  to  sign  it  before  this  month  is  out, 
as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  think  we  owe  it  to 
him.  It  is  not  the  easiest  thing  for  him 
to  have  done  what  he  did.  It  is  a  mark 
of  respect  for  the  President  as  well  as 
concern  for  the  issue  and  the  men  and 
women  involved  that  we  proceed 
today. 

Madam  President,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  number  of  amendments  of- 
fered, one  of  which  will  come  from  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms].  I  have  here  a 
letter  in  opposition  to  that  amend- 
ment from  the  Police  Foundation  of 
which  James  Q.  Wilson  is  chairman  of 
the  board.  It  is  signed  by  the  executive 
director  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  National 
President  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Police  Foundation,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Sher- 
iffs Association,  and  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Police  Or- 
ganizations. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


March  6.  1986. 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Russell  SenaU  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Moynihan:  As  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  wide  range  of  national  law 
enforcement  organizations,  we  write  to  ex- 
press our  opinions  on  two  amendments  that 
may  be  offered  when  S.  104  is  considered  by 
the  full  Senate. 

The  first  amendment,  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Steve  Symms.  R.Idaho,  would  modify 
the  definition  of  •armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion" contained  In  the  bill  by  restricting 
only  those  hard  metal  and  alloy  projectiles 
and  projectile  cores  "originally  designed  and 
primarily  intended  for  use  in  a  handgun. " 
We  believe  that  this  change  in  the  defini- 
tion would  dangerously  weaken  the  legisla- 
tion; ammunition  that  can  be  used  inter- 
changeably in  both  handguns  and  other 
firearms,  which  is  not  already  exempted  by 
other  provisions  of  S.  104,  could  be  manu- 
factured, imported,  and  sold  without  any  re- 
strictions. In  addition,  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Symms  does  not  offer  a 


clear  definition  of  the  term  "handgun." 
Without  further  clarification,  the  Treasury 
Department  will  have  difficulty  determining 
the  range  of  firearms  covered  by  the  provi- 
sion. 

The  second  amendment,  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Luger,  R.Ind.,  clarifies  the  Intent  of  S. 
104— a  ban  on  armor-piercing  ammunition 
capable  of  use  In  handgun— without  creat- 
ing ambiguity  or  narrowing  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation.  We  support  this  amendment 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

When   the   Senate   takes   up   these   two 
amendmenu.  we  hope  that  the  views  of  our 
organizations,  and  the  interests  of  law  en- 
forcement   officers   we    represent    will    be 
given  serious  consideration. 
Sincerely, 
Jerald     Vaughn,     Executive     Director. 
International  Association  of  Chief  of 
Police;    Robert   T.   Scully.   President. 
National  Association  of  Police  Organi- 
zations:  Hubert   Williams,   President. 
Police  Foundation;  Richard  A.  Boyd, 
National  President,  Grand  Lodge.  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police;  L.  Cary  Blttlck. 
Executive  Director.  National  Sheriffs' 
Association. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield 
time  to  me? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  urging  passage  of  this  long 
overdue  legislation  to  ban  the  sale  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition. 

This  legislation  was  first  offered  3 
years  ago  by  Senator  Moynihan  and 
Congressman  Biagoi  in  response  to  a 
surge  of  serious  Incidents  Involving  the 
use  of  armor-piercing  bullets  in  shoot- 
outs  against  the  police. 

Three  years  ago,  I  was  prepared  to 
offer  it  again  as  an  amendment  during 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  consider- 
ation of  gun  control  legislation,  but 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  asked  for 
more  time.  Now.  after  constant  con- 
gressional pressure— and  pressure 
from  local  police  and  law  enforcement 
associations  across  the  country— the 
administration  has  finally  endorsed 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Despite  the  delay,  we  can  take  some 
satisfaction  In  the  broad  coalition— 
both  In  the  Congress  and  across  the 
country— that  has  formed  In  support 
of  this  bill  to  protect  the  lives  of  police 
officers. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  crime 
control  and  the  need  to  support  law 
enforcement.  The  bill  before  us  is  a 
very  clear  way  to  do  that.  It  bans  a 
particularly  vicious  form  of  ammuni- 
tion—cop  killer  bullets— which  are  de- 
signed to  penetrate  bullet  proof  vests 
and  which  endanger  the  life  of  every 
police  officer  in  every  community  in 
America. 

The  step  we  are  taking  today  is  posi- 
tive in  and  of  itself.  But  I  hope  that  it 
will  also  show  that  supporters  of  re- 
sponsible gun  control  measures  are  In 


no  way  seeking  to  deprive  hunters  of 
their  rifles  or  to  deny  law  abiding  citi- 
zens of  the  right  to  purchase  hand- 
guns for  sporting  purposes  or  for  self- 
protection.  Rather,  our  goal  Is  to  keep 
handguns  out  of  the  wrong  hands,  and 
armor-piercing  ammunition  from 
being  used  to  kill  or  malm  our  police 
officers— the  men  and  women  who  are 
on  the  front  lines  every  day  In  the 
fight  against  crime. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  I  too,  join 
In  thanking  the  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Biden]  for  bringing  this 
matter  up  this  afternoon.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  resist  any  efforts  In  any 
way  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation.  I  welcome 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  finally 
get  disposition  of  this  Issue  on  the 
Senate  floor  this  afternoon.  It  has 
taken  us  over  3  years,  quite  frankly,  to 
get  there. 

The  Initial  proposals  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  others  on 
this  measure  provided  that  discretion 
be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  define  what  Is  a  cop-killer 
bullet.  Then  It  was  the  Judgment  of 
those  who  were  resisting  those  efforts 
3  years  ago  that  we  ought  to  put  the 
definition  in  the  statute  Itself,  which 
this  legislation  does. 

Again.  I  think  there  is  no  question 
that  we  are  long  overdue  In  addressing 
this  Issue.  There  have  been  scores  of 
law  enforcement  officials  who  have 
been  wounded  In  the  line  of  duty  over 
the  3  years  Congress  has  been  going 
back  and  forth  on  this  issue.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  be  able  to  give 
those  Individuals  who  are  on  the  front 
line  of  protecting  American  citizens, 
our  police  officers,  this  kind  of  sup- 
port as  they  go  about  their  perilous 
duty  of  protecting  our  citizens  from  vi- 
olence and  in  dealing  with  the  violence 
In  our  society,  as  well  as  against  orga- 
nized crime.  This  Is  a  meaningful  step, 
one  which  I  hope  all  can  join  in. 

In  addition,  I  think  this  is  a  firm  In- 
dication that  we  are  going  to  support 
the  law  enforcement  people  of  this 
country  In  an  extremely  Important 
way.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  act 
and  act  expeditiously  and  work  very 
closely  with  the  House  to  get  this  leg- 
islation signed  into  law  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

As  one  who  has  followed  this  Issue 
closely  and  listened  to  the  arguments 
in  opposition,  I  find  that  they  are 
without  persuasion  and  without  basic 
and  fundamental  reason.  The  Justifi- 
cation for  this  legislation  is  so  over- 
whelming and  the  support  for  It  Is  so 
complete  that  we  should  pass  It  this 
afternoon. 

I  commend  all  of  those  on  the  com- 
mittees and  outside  the  committees 
who  have  worked  to  see  us  move  to 
this  day. 


Madam  President,  I  urge  all  of  our 
colleagues  to  support  this  proposal, 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Madam  President,  I  see 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had 
to  leave  the  floor  for  a  moment.  I 
wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
prepared  to  present  his  amendment?  I 
am  confident  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  not  mind  yielding  time 
If  he  were  here. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President,  1 
thank  the  Senator.  I  have  some  time.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

I  rise  to  strongly  oppose  passage  of 
the  legislation.  I  do  that  with  some 
trepidation  because  of  my  high  respect 
for  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  for  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee.  I  know  they  are  very 
sincere. 

I  have  listened  to  my  colleagues  here 
and  I  know  they  are  very  sincere  about 
why  It  is  they  support  this  legislation. 
I  have  no  illusions  that  this  legislation 
may  not  pass  this  body  today.  But  I  do 
believe  very  firmly  that  the  record 
should  be  very  clear  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  not  what  It  has  been  presented 
to  be.  I  am  not  surprised  that  It  has 
gotten  this  far.  but  I  think  we  should 
talk  about  what  this  bill  Is. 

On  its  face,  the  bill  defies  reason,  as 
It  Is  premised  on  the  theory  that  an  In- 
animate object  Is  the  source  of  a 
crime.  I  have  never  supported  or  be- 
lieved In  that  theory  and  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  my  colleagues 
who  seem  to  believe  that  argument  is 
valid  In  this  case.  Moreover.  8.  104 
treads  heavily  on  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms.  The  bill  allows  Congress  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture.  Importa- 
tion, and  sale  of  certain  types  of  am- 
munition but  provides  no  clear  stand- 
ard for  determining  which  types  of 
ammunition  are  constltutlgnally  pro- 
tected and  which  ones  are  not. 

This  Is  a  media  Issue  clear  and 
simple.  Let  me  first  begin  by  address- 
ing a  fundamental  problem  of  the  leg- 
islation, namely,  the  fact  that  the 
problem  it  purports  to  address  simply 
does  not  exist. 

We  iu-e  asked  to  vote  for  a  bill  to  ban 
the  so-called  cop  killer  bullets  when 
there  exists  not  a  single  documented 
case  of  a  police  officer  being  killed  by 
an  armor-piercing  bullet  after  piercing 
body  armor.  The  problem  here  Is  en- 
tirely the  creation  of  the  news  media. 
In  1983,  an  article  appeared  In  the 
winter  edition  of  "Combat  Arms"  In 
which  Evan  Marshall,  a  sergeant  de- 
tective and  14-year  veteran  of  the  De- 
troit Police  Department,  makes  the 
following  remarks: 

Most  of  the  publicity  about  police  officers 
and  body  armor  over  the  last  2  years  has 
been  a  result  of  an  NBC  program  on  KTW 
ammunition  ...  In  a  bid  for  sensationalism, 
NBC  labeled  the  KTW  rounds  u  "killer  bul- 
lets." 
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Officer  Marshall  goes  on  to  explain 
the  history  of  KTW  manufacture  and 
use  in  this  country  and  the  harmful 
effects  of  publicity  which  raised  the 
public's  awareness  of  police  use  of 
body  armor.  The  last  paragraph  of  the 
article  reads  as  follows— I  am  going  to 
make  a  point  about  this  article  in  a 
moment  but  I  want  to  read  on  and 
quote  from  officer  Marshall.  He  says: 

Each  night  before  I  leave  for  work  at  11 
p.m..  I  take  a  minute  to  make  sure  my  six 
kids  are  properly  tucked  in.  After  kissing  my 
wife  goodbye.  I  put  my  vest  on  and  go  to 
work.  The  possiblity  that  someone  out  there 
might  have  KTW  ammo  doesn't  bother  me 
much,  but  the  worry  that  the  publicity 
about  body  armor  has  seriously  negated  its 
value  is  a  legitimate  concern.  Responsible 
journalistic  techniques,  if  not  mere  com- 
monsense,  dicute  that  we  temper  the  right 
to  know  with  the  need  to  know,  especially 
when  there  are  law  officers'  lives  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  article 
by  Officer  Marshall  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
(Mr.  SIMPSON  assumed  the  Chair.) 
There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  PoucE  View  or  the  So-Caixed  "Cop 
KiixER  "  Bullet 
(By  £van  Marshall) 
Most  of  the  publicity  about  police  officers 
and  body  armor  over  the  last  two  years  has 
been  a  result  of  an  NBC  program  on  KTW 
ammunition.      Entitled      "Killer     Bullet," 
NBC's  presentation  was  a  mixture  of  half- 
truth,  hype  and  the  unwarranted  exposure 
of  the  existence  and  use  of  soft  body  armor 
by  police  officers.  Many  of  us  in  law  en- 
forcement were  extremely  fearful  that  such 
exposure  would  result  in  the  unnecessary 
wounding  of  officers,   and  that   fear  has 
become  a  reality. 

In  a  bid  for  sensationalism,  NBC  labeled 
the  KTW  rounds  as  •killer  bullets."  Evoca- 
tive, to  be  sure,  but  as  the  readers  of  "Inter- 
national Combat  Arms"  know,  any  bullet 
can  be  a  killer!  In  fact,  the  very  design  of 
the  KTW  offering  makes  it  a  round  with 
great  penetrating  ability,  but  relatively  lim- 
ited stopping  power.  Of  even  more  signifi- 
cance is  the  fact  that  according  to  an  FBI 
report,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  where 
an  officer  has  been  killed  with  KTW  ammu- 
nition. So  why  ban  the  KTW?  After  all,  the 
numbers  of  officers  killed  with  convention- 
al, commercial  brands  of  handgun  ammuni- 
tion are  unaccepUbly  high,  yet  I've  never 
heard  anyone  advocate  the  banning  of  con- 
ventional ammo  on  these  grounds. 

The  NBC  show  gave  the  impression  that 
KTW  is  a  new  product,  and  that  the  net- 
work. Congressman  Mario  Biaggi  and  others 
identified  this  new  threat  immediately  and 
acted  to  protect  police  officers  before  it 
became  widely  available.  That  impression  is 
quite  false.  KTW  has  t)een  around  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  did  an  article  on  it  eight 
years  ago,  and  it  had  been  around  for  a 
couple  of  years  at  that  time! 

KTW  was  originally  developed  by  three 
individuals  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  after  the  offi- 
cers there  had  found  their  traditional  .38 
Special  loads  had  proven  inadequate  to  pen- 
etrate the  sheet  metal  of  a  felons  vehicle. 
The  first  bullets  were  made  of  a  special 
tungsten  carbide  core,  but  this  approach 
soon  proved  too  expensive,  and  the  current 
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version  is  a  bronze  core  coated  with  green 
Teflon. 

The  round  has  great  penetrating  ability 
and  is  a  superb  choice  for  certain,  special- 
ized police  situations.  I  "11  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  it  is  not  well-suited  to  routine 
law  enforcement  use.  First  of  all.  its  not 
very  wise  to  carry  ammunition  in  your 
handgun  that  will  penetrate  your  own  vest, 
whether  the  ammo  in  question  is  KTW  or 
not.  I  do,  however,  recommend  that  an  offi- 
cer carry  a  spare  speedloader  or  magazine  of 
this  load,  for  those  situations  where  ammu- 
nition capable  of  penetrating  various  bar- 
riers is  needed.  While  these  situations  may 
happen  only  occasionally,  Ive  personally 
been  involved  in  at  least  three  incidents 
where  the  ammunition  available  was  not  ca- 
pable of  penetrating  the  barriers  protecting 
the  "bad  guys." 

Biaggi  and  company  would  apparently  like 
us  to  believe  that  this  ammunition  has  no 
place  in  law  enforcement.  I  suggest  that 
they  tell  that  to  the  families  of  the  two 
police  officers  killed  in  Nyack,  New  York,  by 
a  terrorist  wearing  a  bulletproof  vest.  When 
captured,  he  still  had  one  of  the  officers 
bullets  imbedded  in  his  vest.  Or  tell  it  to  an 
officer  in  my  department  who  was  shot  by  a 
felon  wearing  soft  body  armor.  The  felon 
was  hit  several  times  by  handgun  loads 
without  effect.  The  officer  involved  in  this 
unfortunate  incident  is  now  on  permanent 
disability. 

Another  argument  advanced  by  the 
"Killer  Bullet""  story  Is  that  this  round  Is 
not  being  used  by  law  enforcement  agencies 
In  this  country.  John  Klein,  manufacturer 
of  KTW  and  other  law  enforcement  prod- 
ucts, recently  allowed  me  to  look  through 
his  Invoices.  While  John  justifiably  defends 
his  right  to  keep  his  customers'  identities 
confidential,  I  can  assure  ICA  readers  that 
not  only  do  local  and  state  law  enforcement 
agencies  purchase  the  ammunition  in  Im- 
pressive quantities,  but  a  great  deal  of  It 
goes  to  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  U.S.  military  units  as  well!  Most  KTW 
rounds  are  produced  In  9  mm  Parabellum 
and  go  to  foreign  clients.  Some  sensational 
terrorist  Incidents  overseas  were  "settled"" 
by  KTW. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  KTW  plant,  I  saw 
20  cases  of  KTW  9  mm  marked  for  ship- 
ment to  a  country  In  Europe  with  severe  ter- 
rorist problems.  Obviously,  one  does  not  buy 
such  a  quantity  of  ammo  unless  one  is  con- 
vinced of  its  efficiency  and  applicability. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  "Killer  Bullet '" 
program  was  apparently  to  expose  the  gen- 
eral public  to  the  existence  of  soft  body 
armor.  Kevlar  vests  were  used  as  a  test 
medium  to  demonstrate  the  KTWs  pene- 
trating qualities.  This  is  worrisome,  but  It 
gets  worse— they  went  on  to  show  officers 
donning  concealable  body  armor  in  a  locker 
room  setting.  What  did  this  exposure  have 
to  do  with  ■Killer  BulleU"? 

During  hearings  in  Washington,  Biaggi  re- 
peated his  performance  for  the  media, 
making  it  public  knowledge  that  not  only 
police  officers,  but  the  President  of  the 
United  States  rely  on  soft  body  armor  for 
protection.  Biaggl's  actions  belle  his  sup- 
posed concern  for  the  safety  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel. 

In  contrast  to  some  pro-police  organiza- 
tions, the  National  Rifle  Association  has 
wisely  recognized  that  the  "Killer  Bullet " 
controversy  represents  a  gun  control  Issue. 
If  the  anti-gun  people  can  begin  to  restrict 
ammunition,  they  can  get  gun  control 
through  the  back  door. 

VesU  are  built  to  different  threat  levels, 
and  a  vest  that  is.  designed  to  stop  .38  Spe 


cials  will  be  easily  defeated  by  .357  lead 
loads  or  9  mm  FMJ  ammo.  Since  these 
■killer  bullet*""  can  penetrate  police  body 
armor,  they  should  be  outlawed  too,  right? 

In  light  of  his  support  of  a  "media  event" 
which  brought  soft  body  armor  into  the 
limelight,  I  find  it  extremely  Ironic  that 
Mario  Biaggi  Is  now  Introducing  a  bill  to 
make  It  a  Federal  offense  to  wear  a  bullet- 
proof vest  during  the  commission  of  a 
felony.  In  fact,  in  the  Summer  1983  issue  of 
The  Journal  (The  official  publication  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  Of  Police)  there  are  two 
news  releases  supplied  by  Biaggi  regarding 
his  proposed  ban  on  armor-piercing  ammu- 
nition and  his  bill  that  would  make  It  a 
crime  to  wear  body  armor  during  commis- 
sion of  a  felony.  He  mentions  the  Increase  in 
armor-clad  criminals  as  justification  for 
such  legislation.  What  will  cops  use  to 
defeat  such  a  threat  if  Biaggi  gets  his  way 
and  bans  KTW? 

Each  night  before  I  leave  for  work  at  11 
p.m.,  I  take  a  minute  to  make  sure  my  six 
kids  are  properly  tucked  in.  After  kissing  my 
wife  goodbye,  I  put  my  vest  on  and  go  to 
work.  The  possibility  that  someone  out 
there  might  have  KTW  ammo  doesn"t 
bother  me  much,  but  the  worry  that  the 
publicity  about  body  armor  has  seriously  ne- 
gated its  value  is  a  legitimate  concern.  Re- 
sponsible journalistic  techniques,  if  not 
mere  common  sense,  dictate  that  we  temper 
the  right  to  know  with  the  need  to  know,  es- 
pecially when  there  are  law  officers'  lives  at 
stake. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  sponsors  of  this 
constitutionally  onerous  measure  seek 
to  address  a  problem  which  simply 
does  not  exist.  Police  officers  are  not 
being  killed  by  solid  core  bullets  pierc- 
ing their  body  armor.  Rather,  police 
officers  have  suffered  an  injustice 
caused  by  media  hype  surrounding 
this  issue.  Criminals  are  now  aware 
that  their  potential  victims,  the  cops, 
may  be  wearing  body  armor  and  they 
are  aiming  for  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  unprotected. 

That  is  the  part  which  bothers  me. 
That  is  the  part  which  concerns  this 
Senator  even  to  be  discussing  this  on 
the  floor,  because  it  makes  the  infor- 
mation available  and  creates  the  im- 
pression that  somehow  they  should 
aim  for  different  parts  of  the  body. 

I  wish  to  get  on  to  another  point. 
Mr.  President,  punishing  people  and 
not  things.  This  is  a  fundamental 
point  of  what  is  wrong  with  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  a  problem  I  alluded  to  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks.  Presum- 
ably, the  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  reduce 
the  possibility  that  police  officers  will 
be  killed  by  a  solid  core  bullet  pene- 
trating body  armor.  The  problem  is  we 
have  already  increased  significantly 
the  possibility  that  police  officers  will 
be  killed  by  raising  the  public's  knowl- 
edge about  body  armor,  and  we  are 
now  asked  to  support  a  bill  that  ad- 
dresses criminal  activity  not  by  focus- 
ing on  the  individual  who  commits  a 
crime  but  by  focusing  on  an  inanimate 
object  which  may  be  used  in  a  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recently  read 
an  article  written  by  Amy  Goldstein,  a 
reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  enti- 
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tied  'Baltimore  Will  Replace  Outdat- 
ed Vests  to  Give  Police  Officers  Better 
Protection." 

Miss  Goldstein  reports  that  just  6 
days  before  Officer  Vincent  J.  Adolfo 
was  killed  by  a  bullet  that  passed 
through  his  armored  vest,  the  Balti- 
more Police  Commissioner  announced 
his  intention  to  replace  the  vests 
issued  by  the  city.  At  the  time  the  arti- 
cle was  written,  the  police  had  not 
identified  the  kind  of  bullet  that  killed 
Officer  Adolfo.  but  they  believed  it 
was  fired  from  a  high  velocity  weapon, 
perhaps  a  .357-caliber  Magnum  hand- 
gun. 

Mr.  President.  I  found  the  article  in- 
teresting for  what  is  says  about  the 
problem  of  the  so-called  cop-killer  bul- 
lets. Indeed,  there  are  bullets  which 
will  pierce  body  armor,  and  thus  they 
may  kill  a  police  officer,  even  though 
he  or  she  is  wearing  a  standard  issue 
vest. 

In  this  case,  we  do  not  know  what 
type  of  bullet  the  assailant  used,  but 
we  do  know  he  used  a  gun  which  could 
easily  have  pierced  the  vest  Officer 
Adolfo  was  wearing  with  a  standard 
.357-caliber     Magnum     bullet.     Such 
standard  bullets  would  not  be  affected 
by  this  bill,  but  they  are  described  as 
armor  piercing  because  of  their  metal 
jacketing  and  high  velocity.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  scientific  or  compre- 
hensive definition  of  armor  piercing 
bullets.  The  possibility  that  a  bullet 
will  pierce  a  vest  depends  on  a  number 
of  factors,  including  the  caliber  and 
the  velocity  of  the  bullet  and  the  pro- 
tection in  the  vest.  According  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun  article,  police  spokes- 
man Dermis  Hill  said  that  the  depart- 
ment's vests  are  rated  at  threat  level  1, 
which  refers  to  the  number  of  layers 
of  Kevlar  Aramid  fiber  in  the  vest.  A 
threat  level  1  vest  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  deflect  a  slug  from  the 
kind  of  gun  apparently  used  to  kill  the 
officer,  according  to  the  National  In- 
stitute   of   Justice    which    sets    body 
armor  standards. 

The  point  is  that  if  Congress  really 
wants  to  help  protert  the  lives  of 
police  officers,  we  should  be  consider- 
ing legislation  that  focuses  on  the  act 
of  committing  a  crime  and  provides  for 
punishment  suitable  to  the  crime.  In- 
stead, we  are  comldering  a  bill  which 
will  infringe  on  the  constitutional 
rights  of  gun  owners  and  sportsmen 
without  providing  any  means  to  pre- 
vent or  significantly  deter  the  killing 
of  police  officers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Baltimore  Sun  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  In 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SYMMS,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  are  here 
on  the  floor  who  are  Interested.  I  have 
brought  with  me  some  examples  of 


the  armor-plerclng  capacity  of  various 
types  of  ammunition,  some  which 
would  be  banned  under  the  bill  and 
some  which  would  not.  This  testing 
was  done  In  1976,  I  have  some  exam- 
ples here  of  a  Kevlar  vest,  eight  aaxa- 

Pl*s,  .       _. 

This     Is    just    one    sample.     The 
common  handguns  were  the  .38  spe- 
cial, the  .357  Magnum,  and  the  .45, 
Both    the    .38   special    and    the    .357 
Magnum  were   fired   from   the  same 
weapon  with  a  4-lnch  barrel.  The  .38 
was  a  commerically  purchased,  stand- 
ard-velocity. 58-graln  bullet.  The  .357 
was  a  high-velocity  158-grain  jacketed 
soft  point.  These  bullets  were  fired  at 
a  distance  of  3  feet  Into  various  thick- 
nesses of  layered  Kevlar,  backed  by 
wet  paper  pulp  simulating  a  human 
torso.  Results  Indicated  that  even  a 
mild  round  from  the  standard  low-ve- 
locity ,38  caliber  lead  slug  could  pene- 
trate up  to  the  fourth  layer.  The  full 
metal  .45  low  velocity  could  penetrate 
up  to  the  fifth  layer.  The  high-veloci- 
ty ,357.  the  same  weight  and  size  as 
the  ,38.  could  penetrate  several  addi- 
tional layers.  Therefore,  the  conclu- 
sions were  that  any  round,  solid  core, 
exotic  alloy  or  even  commercially  pro- 
duced lead  slugs,  will  penetrate  soft 
body  armor  based  on  the  velocity  of 
the  particular  round,  and  even  the  .38 
special  high- velocity  125  grain  that  are 
commercially  available  will  defeat  all 
but  the  heaviest  of  body  armors, 

Mr,  President.  I  have  those  here  for 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  would  like 
to  look  at  them. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  the  tests 
were  run  by  then  1st  Lt,  Sam  RouUon. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  over  at  the  Eighth 
and  Eye  Street  barracks.  He  happens 
now  to  be  my  administrative  assistant. 
He  Is  still  active  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  I  think  they  are  very  good 
tests,  and  anybody  who  doubts  the  va- 
lidity of  them  is  welcome  to  call  him 
and  discuss  It  with  him. 

The  purpose.  Mr.  President,  of  dis- 
playing these  examples  Is  to  make 
clear  the  disparity  between  what  the 
bill's  proponents  say  It  will  do  on  the 
one  hand  and  what  It  will  actually  do 
on  the  other  hand.  The  proponents 
are  saying  It  will  ban  armor-piercing 
ammunition  and  thereby  save  lives  of 
policemen.  At  this  point  I  would  like 
to  use  some  steel  plates  here  to  show 
what  has  happened, 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  a  little  difficult 
for  the  distinguished  majority  whip  of 
the  Senate  to  see  this  from  his  seat, 
but  I  know  in  Wyoming  a  great  many 
of  his  sportsmen  would  be  Interested 
In  this.  , ,     ^  , 

This  Is  shot  through  a  half-Inch  Iron 
plate  from  100  yards  with  a  .460 
Weatherby  Magnum,  500  grain  bullet, 
soft  point,  which  penetrates  right 
through  it;  a  .450  Winchester 
Magnum.  500  grain  soft  point— the 
point  is  that  the  supersolld  brass  bul- 
lets, the  kind  that  are  defined  in  this 


legislation,  do  not  penetrate  the  Iron 
plate,  yet  the  soft-nosed  bullets  do  go 
right  through.  And  I  think  that  Is  the 
point.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
to  make  a  definition. 

Here  Is  a  .223,  55-graln  hollow  point 
that  goes  through  a  quarter-Inch  of 
steel. 

And  those  are  ammunitions  that 
would  not  be  banned  by  the  legisla- 
tion. 

These  are  some  other  examples, 
cross-sections  of  lead  core  bullets,  and 
so  forth,  which  are  here  for  my  col- 
leagues. The  lead  core  standard  hunt- 
ing bullets  are  not  banned,  and  these 
are  bullets  that  would  be  banned— all 
used  in  hunting  moose,  elk,  and  so 
forth,  unless  we  can  make  an  amend- 
ment to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  want  to 
make  on  these  demonstrations  Is  that 
the  proponents  are  saying  that  we  are 
going  to  ban  armor-plerclng  ammuni- 
tion and  thereby  are  going  to  save 
lives.  That  Is  a  good  cause,  and  I  am 
for  that.  But  it  actually  bans  a  few 
types  of  bullets  which,  like  millions  of 
rounds  of  bullets  not  included  In  the 
bill,  will  pierce  armor  at  a  sufficiently 
high  velocity  on  Impact. 

On  that  point,  the  9  millimeter  car- 
tridge that  is  now  becoming  the  stand- 
ard military  pistol  for  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  with  the  steel-jacketed  bullet 
that  is  standard  issue,  which  will  be 
used  in  the  National  Marksmanship 
Program,    will    be    amamunllion    that 
penetrates  the  Kelvar  vest,  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  Congress  has  in 
mind  for  this  In  the  future.  If  they 
want  to  outlaw  the  National  Marks- 
manship  Program,   stop   the   surplus 
sale  of  standard  military  ammunition 
for  our  young  people  to  be  able  to 
learn  gun  safety  and  the  handling  of 
firearms   for   security    purposes    and 
self-protection,    I    think    that    does 
present  a  problem  to  us.  because  the 
standard  military  ammunition  to  be 
used  in  the  National  Marksmanship 
Program  In  the  future  will  penetrate 
these  vests. 

My  strongest  objection  to  the  bill 
can  be  sununarlzed  In  this  question:  If 
Congress  Is  able  to  limit  the  second 
amendment  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  on  the  basis  of  the 
armor-piercing  capacity  of  ammuni- 
tion, can  there  be  any  constitutional 
limit  on  the  quantity  and  types  of  am- 
munition that  may  be  banned  by  some 
future  Congress?  Based  on  the  consti- 
tutional standards  set  In  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr,  President,  I  wonder  if  there 
remains  any  constitutional  limit  on 
Congress'  authority  to  restrict  the 
people's  access  to  ammunition. 

That  Is  one  case.  Now  I  want  to  talk 
about  another  matter  that  I  think 
Congress  can  do  something  about,  and 
I  think  the  opponents  can  support 
part  of  this. 
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There  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  about 
the  impact  of  the  bullet  ban.  For  ex- 
ample, only  within  the  last  6  months 
have  we  discovered  a  number  of  indus- 
trial and  construction  purposes  for 
single  metal  projectiles  which  would 
be  banned  under  the  current  language 
of  the  bill.  For  those  who  may  be  un- 
aware of  this  information,  the  bullet 
ban  as  presently  construed  would  have 
the  following  adverse  effects,  and  I 
hope  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  will  be  able  to 
support  corrective  amendments  to  cor- 
rect this,  which  will  be  offered  shortly. 
First.  The  oil  Industry  uses  single 
metal  bullets  fired  through  the  steel 
casings  of  oil  wells  to  fractionate  the 
oil  bearing  strata  and  provide  a  chan- 
nel for  the  oil  to  run  into  the  well 
casing.  Also,  steel  projectiles  are  fired 
into  the  ground  to  provide  seismic 
readings. 

Second.  Steel  manufacturers  use 
single  metal  bullets,  fired  at  the  slag 
build-up  on  the  walls  of  furnaces,  to 
remove  the  slag  while  the  furnace  is 
still  hot.  thereby  avoiding  3  or  4  days 
of  down  time. 

Third.  The  New  Mexico  School  of 
Mines  has  in  the  development  stage  a 
g\m  to  be  used  in  mines  to  fire  deplet- 
ed uranium  or  other  single  metal  bul- 
lets at  the  rock  face  to  provide  bore 
holes  for  dynamite  charges  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  drilled  by  hand. 

Fourth.  The  building  construction 
industry  uses  ram  sets,  pneumatic  nail 
drivers  and  power  actuated  tools  to 
fire  single  metal  projectiles. 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  adopt  an 
amendment  that  will  correct  this  in- 
equity in  the  bill  and  make  it  more 
workable  for  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial uses  of  these  bullets. 

The  bullets  or  projectiles  used  for 
each  of  these  industrial  purposes 
would  be  banned  under  the  current 
language  of  the  bill;  and  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  note  that  none  of  these 
industrial  uses  would  have  been  dis- 
covered until  after  the  damage  was 
done  if  we  passed  the  legislation  a  few 
months  ago. 

It  was  only  last  year  that  95  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  were  well  in- 
tended, were  in  favor  of  passing  this 
legislation  without  amendment  to  cor- 
rect this  problem,  and  the  industry 
people  who  are  using  these  weapons 
had  no  idea  that  Congress  was  in  the 
process  of  passing  a  law  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  police  officers 
which  would  stop  practices  such  as 
this.  The  only  reason  it  did  not  pass  is 
that  this  Senator  and  others  objected 
to  it.  Otherwise,  it  would  have  been 
passed  into  law,  and  we  would  have 
been  faced  with  that  difficulty. 

I  think  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  not  to  ourselves 
and  not  to  the  Senate,  but  we  do  in 
fact  owe  it  to  the  hardworking  and 
dedicated  officers  at  the  Gun  Owners 


of  America,  the  Firearms  Hardcorps, 
and  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  thank  Larry  Pratt,  Gary 
Curran.  Neal  Knox,  and  John  Snyder 
for  the  long  hours  they  have  spent 
helping  me  discover  the  deficiencies 
and  incongruities  inherent  in  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  additional  10  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

We  have  found  another  significant 
problem  with  the  legislation  as  cur- 
rently written.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  of  three  plants  in  the  Nation- 
one  in  Indiana,  one  in  Utah,  and  one 
in  Arizona— where  single  metal  bullets 
are  manufactured  and  sold  to  hunters 
who  want  a  nonexpanding  bullet  gen- 
erally for  one  of  two  reasons:  First, 
nonexpanding  bullets  will  not  destroy 
meat  when  taking  a  turkey,  deer,  or 
other  small,  edible  game;  and  second, 
nonexpanding  bullets  may  be  used  to 
penetrate  the  hide  of  big  game,  such 
as  elephants  or  buffalo. 

These  manufacturers  are  small  busi- 
nessmen, at  least  one  of  whom  has  in- 
vested his  life  savings  in  his  business. 
Under  the  present  terms  of  the  bill, 
these  manufacturers  would  have  to 
stop  their  production  of  single  metal 
bullets  unless  and  until  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  that  the 
bullets  they  produce  are  primarily  in- 
tended for  sporting  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  bill, 
as  currently  written,  will  unnecessarily 
threaten  the  livelihood  of  these  men 
and  their  families.  I  hope  we  will 
adopt  an  amendment  which  will  save 
their  businesses,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  sent  by  one  of 
the  manufacturers,  Arthur  Alphin.  to 
Senator  Quayle  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Square. 
MadisOTi,  IN,  20  February  1986. 
Re.  S.  104. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle. 
U.S.  Senate. 
WashingtOTU  DC 
(Attention  Ms.  Betsy  Brand). 

Dear  Ms.  Brand:  First  let  me  say  that  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  meeting  with  you  and 
very  much  appreciate  the  time  you  gave  me 
from  your  busy  schedule.  This  letter  is  a 
follow-up  to  that  visit.  I  am  greatlj-  con- 
cerned about  bill  S.  104.  This  bill  will  de- 
stroy my  business,  rob  me  of  my  invested 
savings  and  put  7  employees  out  of  work.  As 
your  constituent  I  need  your  help  in  stop- 
ping it.  Let  me  explain. 

I  am  a  small  businessman.  For  over  11 
years  I  worked  on  the  design  of  a  better 
non-expanding  rifle  bullet  for  sporting  pur- 
poses. In  many  cases,  hunters  do  not  want  a 
bullet  to  expand.  At  the  low  end  of  the  spec- 
trum this  means  a  bullet  that  will  not  de- 
stroy meal  when  taking  a  deer  or  similar 
sized  animal.  At  the  high  end.  animals  such 
as  elephant  and  buffalo  must  be  taken  with 


a  bullet  that  penetrates  deep  to  the  central 
nervous  system.  An  expanding  bullet  simply 
cannot  do  this.  These  are  valid  sporting  re- 
quirements and  have  been  recognized  as 
such  for  over  100  years.  Until  now  this  need 
was  met  with  a  conventional  lead  cored 
bullet  wherein  the  Jacket  material  covered 
the  nose.  This  solution  was  by  no  means 
ideal,  for  under  the  stresses  of  impact  the 
lead  flowed  as  a  fluid  and  the  bullet  normal- 
ly deformed. 

My  breakthrough  was  to  make  the  bullet 
of  a  leaded  bronze  alloy.  By  tightly  control- 
ling the  alloy  and  the  process  (I  am  trying 
to  get  a  patent)  the  bullet  does  not  deform 
on  impact  with  a  game  animal  and  yet  does 
not  harm  the  rifle  barrel.  The  bullet  gains 
strength  through  its  homogeneity  (hence 
the  name  Monolithic  Solid™)  not  through 
its  rigidity  or  hardness.  First  introduced  on 
the  market  in  1984,  this  bullet  met  with  suc- 
cess. I  sell  them  both  domestically  and  for 
export.  I  am  licensed  by  Department  of 
SUte  under  PM/MC  « 1289-3247.  As  busi- 
ness has  expanded  I  have  hired  employees.  I 
currently  have  3  employees,  one  of  whom  is 
handicapped  and  was  hired  under  the  Fed- 
eral Work  Incentive  program.  Indirectly  the 
sale  of  these  bullets  supports  4  more  em- 
ployees among  subcontractors,  plus  provides 
partial  support  of  a  number  of  others  in 
transportation  and  marketing. 

Here  is  the  problem:  Bill  S.104  will  De- 
stroy my  business  and  put  all  of  these 
people  in  the  unemployment  line.  The  bill 
basically  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  bullets  (projectiles)  made  of  7 
metals,  bronze  being  one  of  them.  There  are 
exemptions  for  export.  However,  export 
sales  alone  are  not  enough  to  keep  the 
bullet  afloat  or  my  company  in  business.  It 
is  only  the  sum  total  of  domestic  and  export 
demand  which  makes  this  business  economi- 
cally viable. 

There  Is  another  potential  exemption  in 
the  Bill's  wording  but  it  involves  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In 
order  to  gain  this  exemption  I  would  have 
to  start  adversrlal  litigation  against  Treas- 
ury. The  burden  of  proof  would  fall  upon 
me.  Even  if  I  were  successful  in  this  endeav- 
or I  might  well  have  to  repeat  the  process 
every  time  the  Secretary  changed.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  moot  point  for  the  cost  of  such 
legal  action  will  break  me.  Should  the  bill 
pass,  I  would  have  no  choice  but  to  salvage 
what  money  I  could  from  the  ruins  of  my 
business  and  start  again. 

I  regard  this  as  extremely  unfair.  Were  I  a 
felon,  the  burden  of  proof  would  be  upon 
the  Government  and  the  process  would 
start  before  a  jury,  not  an  administrative 
court.  But  I  am  only  a  veteran,  I  enlisted  In 
November  of  1965, 1  bled  for  our  country;  do 
I  not  at  least  get  the  same  deal?  What  about 
my  employees?  Doesn't  my  paraplegic 
fellow.  In  his  first  job  since  his  crippling 
Injury  over  4  years  ago,  deserve  a  chance  to 
pay  off  his  medical  expenses  and  start  a  new 
life  for  himself?  I  do  not  wish  to  be  overly 
emotional  but  we  do  not  deserve  such  treat- 
ment. 

Of  course  the  question  comes  up,  are  we 
doing  something  that  is  a  threat  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  public?  The  answer  is  a 
thunderous  No.  One  of  the  great  things 
about  my  bullet  Is  that  It  gains  strength 
through  homogeneity  not  hardiness.  It  Is  ac- 
tually softer  and  has  a  much  lower  melting 
temperature  than  the  jacket  of  a  lead-cored 
bullet.  On  an  animal,  this  Is  of  no  conse- 
quence. However,  on  steel  and  other  forms 
of  metallic  armor  the  rapid  deceleration  re- 
leases heat  that  melts  my  bullet  and  causes 


a  failure  to  penetrate.  My  bullets  actually 
penetrate  armor  less  well  than  a  jacketed, 
lead  cored  bullet  because  the  rigid  jacket 
tends  to  hold  the  bullet  together  for  the  few 
extra  milliseconds  required.  I  can  prove  this 
either  mathematically  or  by  demonstrative 
experiment.  I  might  add  that  such  experi- 
ments, with  projectiles  that  would  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  bill,  are  standard  fare  in 
Impact  and  penetration  mechanics  courses 
that  are  part  of  materials  sciences  programs 
at  many  universities. 

Thus  far  I  have  mentioned  metallic 
armor.  Since  the  bill  is  the  result  of  an  at- 
tempt to  protect  police,  some  of  whom  wear 
Kevlar  vests,  why  do  I  say  metallic?  Simply 
put,  if  actions  are  prima  facie  evidence  of 
Intent,  the  bill  is  intended  for  metallic 
armor.  Of  the  seven  projectile  materials  in 
S.  104.  5  of  them  (tungsten  alloys,  steel, 
iron,  beryllium  copper  and  depleted  urani- 
um) are  used  by  the  military  for  the  pene- 
tration of  steel  armor. 

Kevlar  Is.  In  fact,  a  flexible  cloth.  Veloci- 
ty, not  bullet  composition,  is  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  breaking  down  the  material  in- 
tegrity of  Kevlar.  The  use  of  a  4  pound 
Kevlar  vest  is  a  trade-off.  Such  a  vest  is  at 
the  limit  of  discomfort  and  bulkiness  for  the 
average  person.  Yet  such  a  vest  can  only 
provide  protection  against  low  velocity  bul- 
lets and  some  oblong  fragments.  Military 
vests  are  not  rated  against  small  arms  am- 
munition nor  is  any  police  vest  rated  for 
bullets  over  1400  feet  per  second.  This  can 
be  verified  with  any  vest  manufacturer  or 
with  Stephen  Freitas  (or  any  other  Kevlar 
researcher)  at  Natick  Labs. 

A  policeman  wearing  a  vest  is  not  invul- 
nerable, he  is  simply  playing  the  odds.  Any 
rifle  (using  any  ammunition)  will  penetrate 
a  police  vest,  as  will  many  high-velocity 
handgun  rounds.  By  use  of  a  file  and  an 
electric  drill,  bullets  can  be  made  from  alu- 
minum or  wooden  dowel  rod  (available  in 
any  hardware  store  and  not  regulated  by 
the  bill)  which,  when  substituted  for  the 
relatively  heavy  lead  bullet  of  low  velocity 
handgun  ammunition,  will  result  in  high  ve- 
locity and  easy  penetration  of  a  Kevlar  vest. 
Such  information  should  not  be  carelessly 
spread  about.  Much  of  the  protection  of  the 
Kevlar  vest  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  or- 
dinary thug  does  not  see  it  or  know  that  It  Is 
there.  If  such  a  thug  has  a  gun  and  shoots, 
that  gun  Is  frequently  a  low  velocity  hand- 
gun and  the  vest  will  stop  most  low  velocity 
shots.  Recently,  I  have  seen  evidence  that 
since  the  "cop-killer "  hoopla  started  In  1984, 
there  has  been  over  a  500%  Increase  In 
wounds  to  the  groin  and  head  on  policemen. 
The  vests,  as  shown  on  TV,  don't  cover  the 
groin  or  the  head.  Thugs  aren't  stupid  and 
maybe  they  are  learning  from  the  publicity. 
I  do  not  wish  to  perpetuate  such  learning. 

Well  now.  If  the  bill  has  little  to  do  with 
Kevlar  and  will  not  result  In  greater  protec- 
tion of  police  (a  poll  I  saw  from  Mr.  Larry 
Pratt  Indicates  that  most  policemen  believe 
this)  what  will  it  do?  It  will  stop  this  coun- 
try in  Its  tracks.  Its  effect  on  academia,  the 
space  program  and  the  mining,  construction 
and  oil  Industries  Is  staggering. 

Steel,  bronze,  brass,  aluminum  and  copper 
projectiles  are  commonly  used  for  Impact 
studies  In  many  mechanics  and  materials 
courses.  Further,  many  universities  conduct 
private  research,  using  these  projectiles.  In 
the  area  of  low,  high  and  hyper  velocity 
Impact.  This  research  Is  used  for  modeling 
everything  from  automobile  crashes  Into 
guard  rails  all  the  way  up  to  meteorold 
Impact  on  commimlcatlons  satellites.  Such 
problems  as  foreign  object  damage  In  water 


driven  electric  generation  turbines  and  tor- 
nado damage  to  buildings  Is  easily  mcxleled 
by  firing  the  above  projectiles.  Studies  of 
the  shock  waves  of  such  Impacts  is  even  es- 
sential In  determining  the  Hugoniots  and 
other  properties  of  metals.  The  use  are  near 
Infinite.  A  partial  list  of  universities  with 
courses,  programs  of  research  in  this  area 
Include:  Johns  Hopkins.  Brown.  University 
of  Texas  (Austin),  New  Mexico  School  of 
Mines.  Kansas  State  University,  University 
of  Arizona.  University  of  Dayton,  Colorado 
School  of  Mines,  Texas  A&M.  University  of 
Kansas,  Franklin  Institute,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Independent  research  Is 
also  carried  on  at  the  Southwest  Research 
Institute,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  Electric  Power  Institute.  Private  In- 
dustrial research  is  carried  on  by  General 
Motors.  Honeywell,  Owens  Corning.  Gener- 
al Dynamics,  Exxon,  General  Research 
Corp.,  Boeing,  Nuclear  Metals,  Bell  Helicop- 
ter, Black  &  Veatch,  Kennemetal  and  a  host 
of  others.  I  must  emphasize  that  this  list  Is 
short  for  it  contains  only  the  ones  that  I 
personally  know  about. 

A  better  Idea  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
such  research,  and  its  direct  and  modeling 
applications  to  everyday  life,  can  be  had  by 
perusing  the  constant  flow  of  articles  in 
such  periodicals  as:  the  Journal  of  Applied 
Physics.  Journal  of  Spacecraft  and  Rockets. 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  The  Shock  and  Vibration 
Bulletin,  Journal  of  Mechanics  of  Solids, 
Journal  of  Materials  Science,  Journal  of  En- 
gineering Materials  and  Technology.  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Fracture  Mechanics. 
Journal  of  Materials.  International  Journal 
of  Rock  Mechanics  of  Mining  Sciences, 
International  Science  and  Technology,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Physical  Society.  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Engineering  Sciences, 
International  Journal  of  Mechanical  Sci- 
ences. Journal  of  Terramechanics.  and  the 
Journal  of  Mechanics  and  Physics  of  Solids. 
I  must  emphasize  that  the  above  list  does 
not  include  a  large  number  of  books  and 
seminar  proceedings  on  the  subject  and  It 
does  not  Include  any  military  or  government 
research. 

The  exemption  in  the  bill  for  military  and 
government  purposes  is  obviously  of  little 
value.  The  government  or  military  cannot 
expand  to  take  over  all  this  diverse  re- 
search. Even,  if  by  some  stretch  of  the 
Imagination,  the  government  did  get  Into 
guard  rails,  mining.  HugonloU,  power 
plants,  and  so  forth;  how  could  It  cover  the 
universities  where  the  next  generation  of  re- 
searchers and  scientists  is  being  educated? 
It  is  obvious  that  this  bill's  impact  on  acade- 
mia and  research  Is  stunning. 

The  impact  of  S.  104  on  Industry  Is  even 
more  severe.  For  example,  much  seismic  re- 
search includes  firing  steel  and  bronze  bul- 
lets into  the  ground  and  taking  sensor  read- 
ings at  remote  locations.  The  mining  and 
tunneling  industries  are  using  remotely 
fired  steel  bulleu.  in  place  of  rock  drills,  for 
making  dynamite  drill  holes.  The  steel  In- 
dustry uses  certain  types  of  steel  projectiles 
for  breaking  up  the  slag  that  occurs  In  cer- 
tain steel  making  processes.  Even  the  con- 
struction Industry  uses  steel  and  bronze  pro- 
jectiles. In  the  case  of  steel,  they  are  driven 
Into  concrete  structures  for  the  attachment 
of  flrrlng  strips  and  the  hanging  of  suspend- 
ed ceilings  and  llghU.  Though  I  did  not  lift 
the  panels  to  check,  I  believe  the  celling  of 
the  Hart  Building  Is  suspended  by  Just  such 
means.  A  sample  projective,  as  available 
from  any  Industrial  supply  house.  Is  en- 
closed.  In   home   construction,   pneumatic 


nail  guns  firing  steel,  brass  and  bronze  naiU 
are  used  in  many  wood  framing  and  shin- 
gling operations.  This  constitutes  a  major 
time  savings  over  hammers  and  muscle.  All 
of  this  would  t>e  banned  by  the  bill. 

Were  this  not  enough,  S.  104  would  have  a 
critical  impact  on  the  oil  Industry.  Purpoae- 
built  guns  firing  steel  bulleU  are  an  essen- 
tial item  for  the  piercing  of  oil  well  casing 
and  penetration  and  fracture  of  rock  strata. 
Such  action  is  necessary  In  order  to  allow  oil 
to  flow  from  the  strata  Into  the  casing  so  It 
can  be  pumped  to  the  surface. 

In  short.  S.  104  Is  an  unmitigated  disaster. 
I  understand  that  some  sponsors  of  the  bill 
would  be  willing  to  accept  an  amendment 
exempting  "Industrial  use ".  This  is  only  a 
half  measure.  It  leaves  out  the  private  re- 
search, the  academic  training  and  me.  I 
spent  eleven  years  and  a  good  portion  of  my 
savings  to  build  a  business.  I  defended  the 
American  Dream,  I  "paid  my  dues"  for  the 
American  Dream,  why  should  I  now  be 
denied  the  American  Dream? 

Please  help  me  save  my  business.  Please 
help  save  vital  academic  research.  I  would 
be  grateful  if  you  and  Senator  Quayli  could 
personally  go  to  Sen.  Thurmond  and  his 
suff  and  stop  this  bill.  Failing  an  outright 
stop  on  the  bill.  I  feel  that  the  following 
amendments  are  essential: 

(1)  page  5,  line  20,  delete  "brass,  bronze" 
for  brass  and  bronze  have  nothing  to  do 
with  penetrating  metallic  armor  and  present 
no  greater  threat  to  Kevlar  than  lead. 

(2)  page  5.  line  24,  delete  -the  Secretary 
finds "  so  that  any  arbitrary  action  on  the 
part  of  Treasury  results  in  the  burden  of 
proof  falling  upon  the  Government. 

(3)  amend  page  5.  line  25  to  read  ■".  .  .  In- 
tended to  be  used  for  sporting,  academic,  re- 
search. Industrial,  exploration,  recovery, 
construction  and  other  commercial  pur- 
poses.' 

In  order  to  provide  you  assistance  in  help- 
ing me  I  have  enclosed  some  extra  visual 
aids.  You  will  find  two  of  my  bullets,  ithe 
Monolithic  Solid^*")  and  a  second  construc- 
tion nail.  I  am  preparing  photos  showing 
the  succes  of  my  bullets  In  game  and  their 
failure  on  steel.  I  shall  forward  a  set  to  you 
Just  as  soon  as  they  are  finished. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  in  reading  this 
rather  lengthy  missive.  I  will  be  grateful  for 
anything  you  can  do.  Though  I  can  111 
afford  the  loss  of  time  or  money,  I  stand 
ready  to  travel  to  Washington  to  meet  with 
or  talk  with  anyone.  I  must  fight  for  my  em- 
ployees and  my  business.  Please  help  us  save 
our  jobs  and  our  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  B.  Alphin. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  quote  a  number  of  things  from 
this  letter  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor.  This  gentleman 
writes  an  excellent  letter.  It  Is  sound 
from  the  standpoint  of  practicality.  He 
says: 

I  regard  this  as  extremely  unfair.  Were  I  a 
felon,  the  burden  of  proof  would  be  upon 
the  Government  and  the  process  would 
start  before  a  jury,  not  an  administrative 
court.  But  I  am  only  a  veteran.  I  enlisted  In 
November  1965,  I  bled  for  our  country:  do  I 
not  at  least  get  the  same  deal?  What  about 
my  employees?  Doesn"t  my  paraplegic 
fellow,  in  his  first  job  since  his  crippling 
Injury  over  4  years  ago,  deserve  a  chance  to 
pay  off  his  medical  expenses  and  start  a  new 
life  for  himself?  I  do  not  wish  to  be  overly 
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emotional  but  we  do  not  deserve  such  treat- 
ment. 

He  goes  into  detail  and  talks  about 
steel,  bronze,  brass,  aluminum,  and 
copper  projectiles  which  are  common- 
ly used  for  impact  studies.  He  says: 

Further,  many  universities  conduct  pri- 
vate research,  using  these  projectiles,  in  the 
area  of  low.  high  and  hyper  velocity  impact. 
This  research  is  used  for  modeling  every- 
thing from  automobile  crashes  into  guard 
rails  all  the  way  up  to  meleoroid  impact  on 
communications  satellites.  Such  problems  as 
foreign  object  damage  in  water  driven  elec- 
tri"  generation  turbines  and  tornado 
damage  to  buildings  is  easily  modeled  by 
firing  the  above  projectiles. 

What  I  am  saying  is  if  we  do  not 
amend  this  legislation  today,  we  will 
outlaw  legitimate  industry  that  makes 
industrial  and  specialized  sporting- 
type  ammunition  for  use  in  the  steel 
industry,  the  oil  Industry,  and  for 
other  areas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  make  refer- 
ence to  this  letter  that  was  sent  to  our 
dear  colleague.  Senator  Qoayu:. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  last  points 
I  would  like  to  make  is  the  hue  and 
cry  that  this  is  supported  by  the  rank 
and  file  law  enforcement  officer  in  the 
United  States.  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  support  offered  in 
this  bill  by  the  Nation's  police  associa- 
tions. _^ 

First,  there  is  no  stronger  supporter 
or  Senator  that  holds  the  police  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  in  higher 
esteem  than  this  Senator  does.  I  hold 
them  in  high  regard  and  I  believe  we 
should  all  be  proud  of  their  daily 
brave  efforts  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
all  of  us  in  this  country  and  their 
fellow-citizens. 

It  is  out  of  this  respect  that  I  now 
speak.  My  colleagues  know  the  sup- 
port this  measure  has  received  from 
some  of  the  police  associations.  How- 
ever, there  is  another  factor  to  consid- 
er—our rank  and  file  police  officers. 

I  have  repeatedly  heard  from  police 
officers  in  my  State  who  do  not  believe 
the  passage  of  the  armor-piercing 
bullet  bill  will  make  their  jobs  any 
safer  or  decrease  the  risk  of  being  fa- 
tally shot  in  the  line  of  duty.  This  con- 
clusion about  the  effectiveness  of  this 
measure  coincides  with  the  results  of  a 
recent  poll  of  rank-and-file  policemen 
from  around  the  Nation. 

In  1984.  Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is 
a  very  significant,  the  Gun  Owners 
Foundation  surveyed  50.000  police  of- 
ficers on  the  subject  of  a  ban  of 
armor-piercing  bullets.  The  founda- 
tion believes  that  this  is  the  largest 
survey  of  its  kind  ever  conducted.  The 
results  are  quite  enlightening:  Of  more 
than  10.000  police  officers  who  re- 
sponded to  the  survey.  74  percent  an- 
swered "No  "  when  asked.  "Would  you 
feel  safer  if  the  so-called  cop-killer 
bullet  was  harmed?" 

While  certain  organizations  may  be 
boisterously  supporting  this  measure, 
they  seem  to  be  out  of  touch  with 


what  their  members  that  they  repre- 
sent may  be  saying.  They  may  believe, 
and  I  do  not  impugn  their  motives, 
they  may  be  representing  what  they 
believe  to  be  in  their  organization's 
best  interests,  but  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  what  their  members  be- 
lieve to  be  in  both  the  organization's 
and  the  Nation's  best  interest. 

This  is  reflected  best  in  a  letter  sent 
by  an  Illinois  police  officer  to  Mr.  Neil 
Knox,  the  founder  of  Firearms  Hard 
Corps.  I  would  like  to  share  this  letter 
with  my  colleagues  and  read  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  point.  I  will  omit 
the  name  and  the  union  local  number 
of  the  police  officer  for  obvious  pro- 
tection and  respect  for  his  privacy. 

December  4.  1985. 
Mr.  Neil  Knox. 
Firearms  Hard  Corps. 
Silver  Spnng.  MD  20906. 

DEAR  Mr.  Knox:  I  am  a  Chicago  Police  Of 
ficer.  and  NRA  life  member,  and  a  member 
of  [Fraternal  Order  of  Police]  P.O.P.  lodge 
No. .  Membership  in  F.O.P.  is  mandato- 
ry or  I  would  have  resigned  long  ago. 

I  have  been  active  in  fighting  gun  control 
for  many  years  and  I  can  tell  you  that  most 
(80-90%)  of  Chicago  Police  Officers  are  pro- 
gun.  Lodge  No. has  given  those  of  us 

who  oppose  gun  control  no  help  at  all. 

The  main  problem  is  the  National  F.O.P. 
It  seems  that  like  many  national  organiza- 
tions, the  leadership  is  unrepresentative  of 
and  unresponsive  to  the  views  of  the  mem- 
bership. The  national  F.O.P.  has  even  sin- 
gled out  NRA  members  in  the  ranks  for  crit- 
icism, saying  that  there  is  only  one  side  to 
take  on  the  issue  (A.P.  bullets). 

You  can  advise  Representative  Volkmer 
that  F.O.P.  does  not  speak  for  iU  member- 

(Name  omitted) 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senators  additional  5  minute  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

I  received  countless  letters  of  this 
kind.  I  think  the  50.000  poll  with 
10.000  respondents  is  probably  the 
most  widespread  poll  in  the  country 
and  probably  one  of  the  best  barome- 
ters of  the  feeling  of  those  people. 

Clearly,  a  distinction  needs  to  be 
drawn  between  individual  police  offi- 
cers across  the  Nation  and  the  organi- 
zations which  purport  to  represent 
these  officers.  Whereas  the  organiza- 
tions' leadership  strongly  support  this 
ban.  they  seem  not  to  have  surveyed 
adequately  their  members.  I  believe 
the  significant  majority  of  the  Na- 
tion's police  force  opposes  the  ban. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  in 
support  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fun- 
damental and  inviolable  constitutional 
right,  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 
I  will  vote  against  final  passage  of  this 
bill  because  I  believe  it  violates  that 
right,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  that  vote. 
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Baltimore  Will  Replace  Outdated  Vests 
To  Give  Police  Opficers  Better  Protec- 
tion 

(By  Amy  Goldstein) 
Six  days  before  a  fatal  bullet  pierced  the 
armored  vest  of  Officer  Vincent  J.  Adolfo. 
the  Baltimore  police  commissioner  said  he 
intended  to  replace  the  vests  issued  the 
city's  2.000  officers  with  ones  that  would 
provide  better  protection. 

In  a  Nov.  12  memo.  Commissioner  Bishop 
L.  Robinson  said.  "We  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  increase  the  level  of  protection"  against 
big.  high-speed  buUeU  that  police  are  seeing 
more  often. 

The  vests,  which  all  Baltimore  police  offi- 
cers are  required  to  wear,  are  nine  years  old 
and  now  have  the  lowest  rating  on  a  nation- 
al scale  ranking  the  protectiveness  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  "soft  body  armor."  according  to 
Dennis  S.  Hill,  a  police  spokesman. 

Police  have  not  yet  identified  the  kind  of 
bullet  that  passed  through  officer  Adolfos 
vest  and  struck  his  heart,  killing  him.  But 
they  believe  it  was  fired  from  a  high  veloci- 
ty weapon,  perhaps  a  .357-caliber  Magnum 
handgun. 

Mr.  Hill  said  the  department's  veste  are 
rated  at  threat-level  one  on  a  four  point 
scale-with  threat-level  four  the  most  pro- 
tective. They  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  deflect  a  slug  from  the  kind  of  gun  appar- 
ently used  to  kill  the  officer,  according  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  which  has 
set  standards  for  body  armor  since  1971. 

The  vests,  which  slip  over  the  head,  cover 
the  chest  and  are  worn  under  an  officer's 
uniform,  are  designed  to  deflect  relatively 
small,  standard  bulleU.  Mr.  Hill  said.  The 
police  commisioner  wants  new  vesU  that 
will  protect  against  more  powerful  .357-cali- 
ber Magnum  and  9mm  bullets  as  well,  the 
spokesman  said. 

There  is  a  realization  the  weapons  are  get- 
ting more  high-powered  and  the  protection 
is  not.  so  he  decided  to  upgrade  the  protec- 
tion." Mr.  Hill  said. 

Armored  vesU  now  are  made  that  can  de- 
flect bulleU  from  a  .44-caliber  Magnum 
handgun  or  a  submachine  gun.  according  to 
Lester  Shubin.  head  of  technology  assess- 
ment for  the  National  Institute  of  Justice, 
the  research  arm  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 

Justice. 

Commissioner  Robinson  said  in  an  inter- 
view yesterday  his  decision  to  replace  the 
vest  was  prompted  in  part  by  the  Sept.  1 
shooting  of  a  police  sergeant  in  West  Balti- 
more which  marked  the  first  time  a  crimi- 
nal's bullet  had  penetrated  a  department 
issue  vest. 

Sgl.  Terrence  P.  McLamey  was  shot  three 
times  by  a  fleeing  robbery  suspect.  One  of 
the  9mm  slugs  passed  through  the  officers 
bullet  resistant  vest  and  wounded  him  in 
the  abdomen. 

Commissioner  Robinson  said  his  depart- 
ment is  preparing  to  hire  an  outside  ballis- 
tics laboratory  to  test  vests  and  recommend 
one  that  will  meet  "the  most  recent  nation- 
al performance  standards."  He  said  he  was 
uncertain  how  soon  new  vests  would  be  pur- 
chased, although  Mr.  Hill  said  the  depart- 
ment expected  to  buy  them  by  next  June. 

Officer  Michael  P.  Dunn  has  first-hand 
proof  of  their  effectiveness. 

In  April  1979.  he  was  shot  when  the  driver 
of  a  van  he'd  stopped  in  South  Baltimore 
for  a  traffic  violation  turned  out  to  have 
inside  two  women  he'd  kidnapped,  raped 
and  robbed. 


The  driver  was  two  feet  from  Officer 
Dunn  when  he  fired  a  .32-caliber  handgun 
three  times.  One  of  the  bullets  struck  the 
officer's  vest  in  the  middle  of  his  chest  but 
did  not  penetrate  it. 

"The  doctor  told  me  if  it  hadnt  been  for 
the  vest,  half  my  heart  would  have  been 
blown  away"  said  Officer  Dunn.  30.  who 
works  in  the  department's  community  rela- 
tions division. 

The  department  twught  ite  current  vests 
in  1976  from  the  Protective  Apparel  Corpo- 
ration of  America  in  Englewood  Cliffs.  N.J.. 
which  sells  bullet-resistant  vests  of  several 
types. 

The  department  bought  its  current  vesU 
In  1976  from  the  Protective  Apparel  Corpo- 
ration of  America  in  Englewood  Cliffs.  N.J.. 
which  sells  bullet  resistant  vests  of  several 
grades  to  police  departments  around  the 
country.  Like  most  armored  vests,  they  are 
made  of  Kevlar  Aramld  Fiber  by  the 
Dupont  Company.  A  Dupont  spokesman 
said  yesterday  that  the  fiber,  which  was  in- 
troduced commercially  In  1972  and  also  Is 
used  in  making  airplanes,  tire  cord  and 
high-strength  rope  and  cables,  is  five  times 
as  strong  as  an  equal  weight  of  steel. 

The  spokesman  said  the  protectiveness  of 
a  given  vest  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
layers  of  fabric  and  its  weave. 

In  Baltimore  County,  police  are  issued 
vests  similar  to  those  issued  in  Baltimore, 
according  to  E.  Jay  Miller,  a  county  police 
(-spokesman.  Mr.  Miller  said  the  county 
police  periodically  review  the  quality  of  the 
vests  and  have  no  plans  to  replace  them. 

In  Anne  Arundel  County,  the  Police  De- 
partment has  been  gradually  replacing  the 
original  vests  it  brought  in  the  late  1970s. 
The  county  began  two  months  ago  buying 
new  ones  that  •will  take  a  [.357-caliber  and 
.44-caliber  Magnum]."  according  to  Capt. 
Edgar  P.  Koch. 

The  Maryland  State  Police  also  issues  ar- 
mored vests  to  its  troopers,  but  declined  yes- 
terday to  say  how  much  protection  they 
provide. 

Baltimore's  Police  Department  is  the  only 
one  that  requires  iU  officers  to  actually 
wear  the  vests,  although  Mr.  Hill  said  no 
one  ever  has  been  penalized  for  failing  to 
wear  one. 

Mr.  Shubin.  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  said  there  is  no  recommended  na- 
tional standard  of  protection  for  armored 
vests.  He  said  that  police  departmenu 
should  choose  their  own  by  watching  the 
kind  of  weapons  they  confiscate. 

He  said  that  properly  chosen,  well-cared- 
for  vests  should  keep  officers  safe.  "If 
you've  got  it  in  the  right  threat  level,  it'll 
work  every  time. " 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
on  the  floor.  If  he  wants  to  speak  on 
the  general  legislation  I  can  withhold 
offering    my    amendment.    Does    the 

Senator   wish   to  speak  on   the   bill 

itself? 
Mr.   METZENBAUM.   I   thank   my 

colleague  from  Idaho.  I  do  indeed. 
Mr.   SYMMS.    Mr.    President,    how 

much    time    do   we    have    remaining 

under  the  1  hour? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  has  31  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.   President.   I  re- 
serve my  31  minutes. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 

the  Senator  from  Ohio  7  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  In  July.  It 
has  over  64  cosponsors.  In  the  last 
Congress  this  bill  had  over  90  cospon- 
sors. Unfortunately  diehard  opponents 
of  any  type  of  gun  regulation  have 
kept  it  from  coming  up. 

Finally,  we  have  a  chance  to  pass  it, 
and  we  should  do  so  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

In  fact,  there  still  is  opposition  to 
the  bill  as  indicated  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  moments  ago.  He  talks 
about  the  right  to  bear  arms.  No  one 
takes  issue  with  the  right  to  bear 
arms.  But  the  Issue  does  have  to  do 
with  what  kind  of  arms  are  borne. 

This  bill  does  two  basic  things:  First, 
it  bans  the  manufacturing,  importing 
and  selling  of  ammunition  that  pierces 
bulletproof  vests.  Second,  it  provides  a 
prison  term  of  5  years  for  the  act  of 
carrying  this  ammunition  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  a  Federal  crime 
of  violence.  There  is  an  exception  for 
use  of  this  ammunition  for  legitimate 
sporting  purposes. 

Frankly.  I  found  that  to  be  rather 
interesting,  the  exception  for  legiti- 
mate sporting  purposes.  I  suppose  you 
need  armor-piercing  bullets  if  you  are 
inclined  to  go  out  and  shoot  rhinos  or 
elephants  or  hippos  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  But 
I  do  not  know  of  any  animals  that  are 
that  large.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
some  have  argued  you  need  this  be- 
cause some  hunters  want  to  be  certain 
that  you  pierce  the  animal  completely 
and  therefore  you  want  to  have  an 
armor-piercing  bullet.  I  cannot  really 
believe  that  you  need  a  bullet  having 
the  strength  of  an  armor-piercing 
bullet  to  kill  a  deer  or  turkey  or  wild 
goose,  whatever  the  case  may  be. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  armor- 
piercing  bullets  for  any  purpose,  but 
there  is  an  exception  in  the  bill  for  le- 
gitimate sporting  purposes  and.  there- 
fore, I  will  not  object  to  it. 

What  possible  legitimate  objection 
to  this  bill  could  there  be?  It  is  aimed 
at  a  sinister  type  of  ammunition  that 
creates  a  threat  to  the  lives  of  law  en- 
forcement officers.  We  do  not  need 
these  bullets  on  the  shelves  of  our 
neighborhood  gun  stores.  Law  enforce- 
ment officials  every  day  of  the  week 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  for  us.  I 
think  that  we  have  an  obligation 
today  to  put  our  votes  on  the  line  for 
them  to  give  them  a  fighting  chance  In 
fighting  the  most  vicious  criminal  ele- 
ment who  would  see  fit  to  use  this 
kind  of  ammunition. 

The  bin  Is  supported  by  every  major 
law  enforcement  organization  In  the 
country.  Including  the  International 
Association  of  Police  Chiefs,  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  the  Trooper 
Coalition,  and  the  National  District 
Attorneys  Association.  And  in  the  last 


Congress,  even  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation supported  a  bill  which  was 
virtually  the  same,  although  It  is  my 
understanding  that  at  the  present 
time,  they  are  neutral. 

I  really  question  what  particular  va- 
lidity does  it  have  when  all  of  these  or- 
ganizations speaking  for  their  mem- 
bers indicate  their  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. Then  there  is  some  poll 
taken.  At  least  we  are  told  about  a 
poll.  I  have  not  seen  the  poll.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  question  is  asked  and  I 
think  It  depends  on  how  it  is  asked. 
We  all  know  so  well  that  you  can  ask  a 
question  in  whatever  way  you  want  in 
order  to  get  the  kind  of  answer  that 
you  want.  So  when  my  colleague  from 
Idaho  indicates  that  74  percent  indi- 
cated in  the  negative  when  they  were 
asked  if  they  would  feel  safer  if  cop- 
killer  bullets  were  banned.  I  suppose  I 
have  to  check  and  see  how  did  they 
ask  the  question,  what  was  the  real 
significance  of  it.  And  even  if  that 
were  so.  when  the  organizations  who 
are  speaking  for  those  m^-mbers  and 
who  have  studied  the  issue  all  come 
down  on  the  side  of  saying  that  we 
ought  to  ban  the  cop-killer  bulleU, 
how  can  anyone  stand  on  the  floor 
and  say  that  we  still  ought  to  permit 
them  to  be  sold  in  this  country? 

This  bill  was  brought  up  at  the  end 
of  the  98th  Congress  and  withdrawn 
when  the  opponents  threatened  to  fili- 
buster. At  that  time.  Senator  McClure 
said,  "I  have  always  said  that  as  a  part 
of  the  comprehensive  legislation  deal- 
ing with  reform  of  the  1964  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  I  would  have  no  objecvion  to 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  at  the  mini- 
mum would  be  compelled  to  try  to  get 
it  adopted  as  part  of  the  package,  the 
bill  that  the  Senator  has  referred  to, 
but  also  the  McClure-Volkmer  bill." 

Senator  McClure  was  saying  he 
wanted  the  McClure-Volkmer  bill  and 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  accept  this 
as  a  part  of  it. 

And  what  was  the  bottom  line?  We 
got  the  McClure-Volkmer  bill,  but  we 
did  not  get  the  cop-killer  bill.  We 
passed  the  McClure-Volkmer  bill  and 
now  it  is  time  for  us  to  pass  this  piece 
of  legislation. 

I  happen  to  disagree  with  the 
McClure-Volkmer  bill.  I  think  It  was 
and  is  bad  legislation.  I  think  it  was 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  antllaw  and 
order  bills  this  Senate  has  ever  passed. 
But  it  Is  surely  incumbent  upon  us 
now  to  pass  this  bill  which  restricts 
the  most  dangerous  type  of  ammuni- 
tion available  to  criminals.  We  have 
waited  long  enough  for  this  bill  to 
pass.  The  lives  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers all  over  this  country  are  at  risk 
every  day.  It  is  reckless  and  would  be 
reckless  and  irresponsible  on  our  part 
to  delay  this  bill  any  longer. 

(Mr.  PRESSLER  assumed  the 
chair.) 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President, 
myself  5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  1  just  want  to  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Ohio  that  he  ob- 
viously missed  my  point  here.  I  wish  to 
make  this  very  clear. 

I  will  read  from  this  letter  that  was 
written  to  Senator  Qdayle  from  the 
gentleman  who  is  in  the  business  of 
making  this  ammunition. 

A  policeman  wearing  a  vest  is  not  invul- 
nerable, he  is  simply  playing  the  odds.  Any 
rifle— using  any  ammunition— will  penetrate 
a  police  vest,   as  will   many   high-velocity 
handgun  rounds.  By  use  of  a  file  and  elec- 
tric drill,  bullets  can  be  made  from  alumi- 
num or  wooden  dowel  rod-available  in  any 
hardware  store  and  not  regulated  by  the 
bill— which,  when  substituted  for  the  rela- 
tively   heavy    lead   bullet   of   low   velocity 
handgun  ammunition,  will  result  in  high  ve- 
locity and  easy  penetration  of  a  Kevlar  vest. 
Reading  further  from  the  letter: 
1  am  a  small  businessman.  For  over  11 
years  I  worked  on  the  design  of  a  better 
nonexpanding  rifle  bullet  for  sporting  pur- 
poses. In  many  cases,  hunters  do  not  want  a 
bullet  to  expand.  At  the  low  end  of  the  spec- 
trum this  means  a  bullet  that  will  not  de- 
stroy meat  when  taking  a  deer  or  similar 
sized  animal.  At  the  high  end.  animals  such 
as  elephant  and  buffalo  must  be  taken  with 
a  bullet  that  penetrates  deep  to  the  central 
nervous  system.  An  expanding  bullet  simply 
cannot  do  this.  These  are  valid  sporting  re- 
quiremente   and   have   been    recognized    as 
such  for  over  100  years.  Until  now  this  need 
was  met  with   a  conventional   lead  cored 
bullet  wherein  the  jacket  material  covered 
the  nose.  This  solution  was  by  no  means 
ideal,  for  under  the  stresses  of  impact  the 
lead  flowed  as  a  fluid  and  the  bullet  normal- 
ly deformed.  ^    ^  „  . 
My  breakthrough  was  to  make  the  buUet 
of  the  leaded  b.onze  alloy.  By  tightly  con- 
trolling the  alloy   and  the  process— I   am 
trying  to  get  a  patent— the  bullet  does  not 
deform  on  impact  with  a  game  animal  and 
yet  does  not  harm  the  rifle  barrel.  The 
bullet  gains  strength  through  its  homogene- 
ity—hence the  name  Monolithic  Solid  ""- 
not  through  its  rigidity  or  hardness.  First 
introduced   on    the    market    in    1984.    this 
bullet  met  with  success.  I  sell  them  both  do- 
mestically and  for  export.  I  am  licensed  by 
Department  of  SUte.  .  .  As  business  has  ex- 
panded I  have  hired  employees.  I  currently 
have  three  employees. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that,  without  the  amendment,  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio  will  find  out 
that  he  is  outlawing  this  kind  of  legiti- 
mate, honest  activity  that  has  nothing 
sinister  about  it.  This,  again,  makes 
my  point  that  we  certainly  need  to 
make  some  corrections  to  this  legisla- 
tion, at  least,  not  to  mention  the  con- 
stitutional problems  that  this  Senator 
feels  are  carried  with  the  implications 
of  this  legislation. 

AMElTDIfEirr  NO.  1644 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1644  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1644. 
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On  page  5,  line  21  after  the  word  "urani- 
um" insert  the  words  "and  intended  for  use 
in  a  handgun". 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  amendment  does  is  it  would 
change  the  definition  of  armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition  to  include  only  those 
solid  projectiles  or  projectile  cores 
constructed  of  meUls  listed  in  the  bill 
which  are  intended  for  use  in  a  hand- 
gun. It  is  a  very  simply  amendment 
which  would  correct  two  significant 
deficiencies  that  I  find  in  the  bill  as  it 
is  currently  written. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  industri- 
al uses  for  construction  purposes, 
single  metal  projectiles  which  will  be 
banned  under  the  current  language.  I 
think  it  is  most  important  that  we  do 

this. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  text  of  the 
bill  for  my  colleagues  the  way  it  would 
read  with  this  amendment  in  the  bill. 
This  is  on  page  five  of  the  bill: 

The  term  "armor-piercing  ammunition" 
means  solid  projectiles  or  projectile  cores 
constructed  from  tungsten  alloys,  steel, 
iron  brass,  bronze,  beryllium  copper,  or  de- 
pleted uranium  and  intended  for  use  In  a 
handgun. 

That  would  be  added  to  it.  Then  this 
would  protect  this  gentleman  from  In- 
diana who  has  written  in.  It  would 
protect  the  industrial  uses. 

The  oil  industry  uses  single  metal 
bullets  fired  through  the  steel  casings 
of  oil  wells  to  fractionate  the  oil  bear- 
ing strata  and  provide  a  channel  for 
the  oil  to  run  into  the  well  casing. 
Also,  steel  projectiles  are  fired  into  the 
ground  to  provide  seismic  readings. 

Steel  manufacturers  use  single  meUl 
bullets,  fired  at  the  slag  buildup  on 
the  walls  of  furnaces,  to  remove  the 
slag  while  the  furnace  is  still  hot, 
thereby  avoiding  3  or  4  days  of  down 

time. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  New  Mexico 
School  of  Mines  is  working  on  develop- 
ing a  depleted  uranium  or  other 
single-metal  bullets  to  fire  at  the  rock 
face  to  save  the  drilling  costs  and  drill- 
ing expenses  to  place  dynamite 
charges  in  mines. 

The  construction  industry  uses  ram 
sets,  pneimiatic  nail  drivers  and  power 
actuated  tools  to  fire  single-metal  pro- 
jectiles. ^  ^ 
Mr.  President,  that  basically  is  what 
the  amendment  is  about.  It  simply 
says,  and  I  repeat  again,  on  page  5  it 
would  read  as  follows: 

The  term  armor-piercing  ammunition' 
means  solid  projectiles  or  projectile  cores 
constructed  from  tungsten  alloys,  steel, 
iron,  brass,  bronze,  beryllium  cooper,  or  de- 
pleted uranium  and  intended  for  use  in  a 
handgun. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 

sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 

oppose  this  amendment  offered  by  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  on 
several  accounts  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  I  will  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

I,  as  do  many  of  my  colleagues,  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Senator 
Symms.  He  is  an  able  Senator  and  is  to 
be  commended  for  adhering  to  his 
ideals  and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
issues  considered  in  the  Senate  he  and 
I  stand  side-by-side  in  our  support. 

However,  in  this  Instance,  we  have  a 
critical  bill  at  stake  and  I  must  oppose 
the  Senator's  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment would  have  a  significantly  ad- 
verse, maybe  even  fatal,  impact  on  the 

bill. 

First,  the  amendment  would  incor- 
porate a  vague  and  ambiguous  stand- 
ard of  intent  into  this  definition  by 
adding  the  provision  intended  for  use 
in  a  handgun. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  se- 
verely limit  the  type  of  ammunition  to 
be  regulated.  A  great  many  bullets  are 
interchangeable  between  rifles  and 
handguns.  This  amendment  would 
preclude  us  from  regulating  those  bul- 
lets which  may  be  intended  for  use  In 
a  rifle  but  nevertheless,  can  be  used  in 
handguns.  Those  bullets  are  no  less 
dangerous  or  deadly  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  We  have  already  struck 
a  fair  and  equitable  balance  in  the  def- 
inition of  ammunition  to  be  covered. 
We  must  not  severely  limit  the  scope 
of  coverage  in  the  maimer  proposed  by 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  handed 
out  a  sheet  here  that  has  seven  points 
on  it.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
points  are  covered  by  the  amendment 
No.  2  which  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished Senator  wishes  to  offer  and 
which  we  later  will  agree  to  accept. 

As  to  the  fourth  one.  I  want  to  say 
that  the  Senator  is  in  error  in  saying 
this  amendment  eliminates  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  S.  104  on  the  Civilian 
Marksmanship  Program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  is  in  error  about  that. 
On  page  7  of  the  biU.  it  is  clearly 
stated  in  section  (SKA),  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  the  fourth  line: 

"(A)  the  sale  or  delivery  by  a  manufactur- 
er or  Importer  of  such  ammunition  for  use 
of  the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof  or  any  State  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of; 

So  the  U.S.  Government  would  be 
exempt  under  that. 

As  to  the  last  point  he  makes  which 
says  the  Treasury  Department  offi- 
cials have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President,  we  have  a  Treas- 
ury Department  official  In  the  gallery 
at  this  time.  We  just  conferred  with 
him.  The  Treasury  Department,  he 
says,  has  taken  no  position  on  that 
matter. 
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Mr.  President,  I  want  to  quote  from 
the  second  paragraph  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten today.  March  6,  1986.  from  a 
number  of  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tion officials. 

The  first  amendment,  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Steve  Symms,  R-Idaho,  would  modify 
the  definition  of  "armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion" contained  in  the  bill  by  restricting 
only  those  hard  metal  and  alloy  projectiles 
and  projectile  cores  "originally  designed  and 
primarily  intended  for  use  in  a  handgun." 
We  believe  that  this  change  in  the  defini- 
tion would  dangerously  weaken  the  legisla- 
tion: ammunition  that  can  be  used  inter- 
changeably in  both  handguns  and  other 
firearms,  which  is  not  already  exempted  by 
other  provisions  of  S.  104.  could  be  manu- 
factured, imported,  and  sold  without  any  re- 
strictions. In  addition,  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Symms  does  not  offer  a 
clear  definition  of  the  term  handgun." 
Without  further  clarification,  the  Treasury 
Department  will  have  difficulty  determining 
the  range  of  firearms  covered  by  the  provi- 
sion. 

And  they  go  on  to  say  they  do  not 
oppose  the  second  amendment.  I  have 
already  stated  that  I  will  not  oppose 
that. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  Jerald 
Vaughn,  executive  director.  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police; 
Robert  R.  Scully,  president.  National 
Association  of  Police  Organizations: 
Hubert  Williams,  president.  Police 
Foundation;  Richard  A.  Boyd,  national 
president.  Grand  Lodge,  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police:  and  L.  Cary  Bittick, 
executive  director.  National  Sheriffs' 
Association. 

So,  Mr.  President,  all  of  these  police 
organizations  oppose  the  amendment 
how  being  offered  by  my  good  friend, 
the  able  Senator  from  Idaho.  We  feel 
it  is  a  dangerous  amendment,  it  could 
be  fatal  to  the  bill,  and  therefore  we 
have  to  oppose  it. 

I  will  move  to  table  the  amendment 
knowing  full  well  that  when  this 
amendment  Is  tabled  Senator  Symms 
intends  to  offer  a  different  but  far 
more  desirable  amendment  which  pro- 
tects the  Interests  of  sportsmen  and 
their  interest  in  an  acceptable  manner. 
I  believe  the  second  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

With  that.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment,  but  I  withhold  that  for 
the  moment  as  I  understand  there 
may  be  some  other  remark  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  wish 
to  make  remarks? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Briefly.  If  our  re- 
vered President  pro  tempore  will  yield. 
I  would  just  make  a  point  about  the 
letter  he  was  reading  which  Is  from 
the  Police  Foundation. 

Of  course.  It  represents  the  views  of 
the  groups  he  mentions  and  embodies 
the  policy  of  the  organizations  in  the 
country  which  oppose  this  amendment 
for  good  and  sufficient  grounds. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  If 


he  has  any  comments  on  this  particu- 
lar amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  Indeed.  If 
the  Senator  Is  good  enough  to  yield  to 

me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment.  I 
think  this  amendment  would  provide  a 
tremendous  gaping  hole  In  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  bill.  It  creates  a  giant 
and  dangerous  loophole.  Under  this 
amendment.  If  the  ammunition  is  not 
intended  for  use  In  a  handgun  when  It 
Is  made,  It  Is  not  covered  by  the  prohi- 
bition In  the  bin.  Being  able  to  prove 
for  what  kind  of  gun  ammunition  is  in- 
tended Is  not  exactly  an  easy  task. 
How  do  you  prove  that?  If  ammuni- 
tion is  Intended  for  use  In  the  rifle  but 
can  be  used  In  a  handgun.  It  will  be 
readily  available  If  we  were  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

The  fact  is.  there  are  types  of  am- 
munition which  are  manufactured.  I 
can  honestly  say.  and  intended  for 
rifles  which  can  and  will  be  used  In 
handguns.  If  this  amendment  Is 
agreed  to.  you  can  be  certain  that  It 
will  not  take  criminals  long  to  figure 
out  which  pistol  they  have  to  buy  to 
use  this  type  of  ammunition. 

Another  problem  with  this  amend- 
ment is  that  there  Is  no  definition  for 
the  word  handgun.  Does  It  Include  a 
gun  with  a  barrel  length  of  5  Inches  or 
less?  If  so,  there  will  be  pistols  with 
barrel  lengths  of  5V4  Inches.  6  Inches, 
and  so  forth,  that  will  not  be  covered. 
That  win  only  provide  another  giant 
loophole  for  the  criminals. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  this  amendment 
will  pass.  It  is  opposed  by  the  author 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  wen  as 
the  ranking  minority  member.  The 
law  enforcement  groups  oppose  It,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  oppose  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  Associa- 
tion, which  includes  in  It  the  language. 
'We  feel  that  this  language  Is  too 
broad  and  would  lead  to  violations  of 
the  Intent  of  the  law. 

"I  am  writing  to  express  to  you  our 
opposition  to  Senator  Symms'  pro- 
posed amendment  to  8.  104."  signed 
Robert  VanEtten.  president.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
letter  be  Included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FcDEHAL  Law  ENroRcniEirr 

OmctRS  Association. 
Mineola,  NY.  March  5.  1986. 
Senator  Howard  M.  MrrzEWBADU. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Semator  Metzekbaum:  I  am  writing 
to  you  to  express  our  opposition  to  Sen. 
Symnu  proposed  amendment  to  8.  104 
which  states,  "the  term  armor-plerclng  am- 


munition meant  lolld  projectiles  or  projec- 
tile cores  constructed  from  tungsten  alloys, 
steel,  iron,  brass,  bronze,  beryllium  copper, 
or  depleted  uranium  and  originally  designed 
and  primarily  intended  for  use  in  a  hand- 
gun." 

We  feel  that  thU  language  is  too  broad 
and  would  lead  to  violations  of  the  intent  of 
the  law. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  coiulder- 
atlon. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  E.  VanEtten. 

PraidenL 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  also  have  a  letter,  and  I  am  not  cer- 
tain but  that  this  is  the  same  letter 
Senator  Moynihak  was  speaking 
about  a  moment  ago.  from  the  Police 
Foundation,  in  which  they  say.  "Noted 
below  Is  the  proposed  amendment  to 
S.  104  which  has  been  presented  by 
Senator  Symms."  and  then  they  go  on 
to  say.  "It  Is  our  view  that  this  amend- 
ment adds  an  additional  complication 
to  the  bill,  and  could  create  problems 
for  law  enforcement,"  signed  Hubert 
Williams. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  Included 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Police  PotmDATiON. 
Washington.  DC.  March  5, 198e. 
Hon.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 
U.S.  SenaU.  Ruttell  SenaU  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metzenbaum:  Noted  below 
is  the  proposed  amendment  to  S.  104  which 
has  been  presented  by  Senator  Symms: 

. .  and  originally  designed  and  primarily 
Intended  for  use  in  handguns." 

It  is  our  view  that  this  amendment  adds 
an  additional  complication  to  the  bill  and 
could  create  problems  for  law  enforcement. 
Sincerely, 

HtTBERT  WiLLIAMB. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  frank  to 
say.  Mr.  President,  that  in  the  unlikely 
event  this  amendment  is  not  tabled, 
this  bill  is  not  going  to  be  passed  be- 
cause this  Is  the  guts  of  the  bni.  It  win 
not  be  passed  in  this  Congress  in  an  ef- 
fective and  meaningful  form  because  11 
would  have  to  be  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  some  other  piece  of  legislation 
untn  It  goes  through  without  any 
giant  loopholes,  and  In  a  way  that  pro- 
tects law  enforcement  officers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment  because  sooner  or  later^ 
the  bill  Is  going  to  pass  without  It. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
whom  I  understand  Is  about  ready  to 
offer  a  motion  to  table  the  Synrnu 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  myself  a  very 
brief  moment  or  two  here  just  to  make 
a  couple  of  comments  about  some  of 
the  comments  that  have  been  made 
about  this  amendment. 
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First,  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore  for  his 
support  of  Symms  amendment  No.  2 
which  will  be  offered  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  want  to  resUte  one  thing  that  I 
think  is  most  important.  The  differ- 
ence between  No.  I  and  No.  2  is  very 
simple.  Symms  amendment  No.  1  says 
that  "The  term  armor-piercing  anunu- 
nition  means  solid  projectiles  or  pro- 
jectile cores  constructed  from  tung- 
sten alloys,  steel,  iron,  brass,  bronze, 
beryllium  cooper,  or  depleted  urani- 
um, and  intended  for  use  in  a  hand- 
gun." The  next  amendment  will  say 
"Which  may  be  used  in  a  handgiin." 

If  this  first  amendment  passes,  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  .25  (6.35mm)  ACP, 
.256  Winchester  Magnum,  .30 
(7.62mm)  Luger,  .32  Smith  &  Wesson, 
.32  Short  Colt,  .32  Long  Colt.  .32  ACP. 
.32  Automatic  (7.65  mm),  .32  Smith  & 
Wesson  Long,  .32-20  Winchester,  .357 
Magnum.  9mm  Luger,  9mm  Winches- 
ter Magnum.  .38  Smith  &  Wesson.  .38 
Special.  .38  Short  Colt.  .38  Long  Coll. 
.38  Automatic.  .38  Super  Auto.  .38-40 
Winchester.  .41  Remington  Magnum. 
.44  Smith  &  Wesson  Special.  .44  Rus- 
sian. .44  Remington  \jagnum.  .44-40 
Winchester.  .45  Colt.  .45  ACP.  .45  Auto 
Rim.  .45  Winchester  Magnum  is  a  list 
of  cartridges  that  are  intended  to  be 
used  in  a  handgun. 

These  would  still  be  included  in  the 
definition  of  armor  piercing  ammuni- 
tion even  with  the  passage  of  the 
Symms  amendment.  If  it  is  actually  a 
solid  core  bullet,  that  list  I  just  read 
would  still  be  included. 

I  do  not  want  my  colleagues  to  get 
the  impression  from  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  here  that 
this  would  completely  gut  this  bill.  It 
would  not  gut  this  bill.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  what  was  the  original  intention, 
what  some  of  our  colleagues  intended 
when  they  sUrted  on  this  project  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league in  the  House  who  is  a  distin- 
guished police  officer  himself,  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  Mario  Biaggi,  has 
been  a  \eaj$fr  in  this  issue.  What  they 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  at  ammuni- 
tion that  would  be  used  in  handguns 
that  might  possibly  be  used  against 
the  police  officers. 

That  is  a  noble  goal.  None  of  us  can 
be  opposed  to  that.  But  there  are  diffi- 
culties with  the  legislation  as  current- 
ly written.  I  want  to  make  that  clear. 
I  would  hope  my  colleagues  would 
accept  this  amendment.  Vote  down  the 
motion  to  table  that  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  is  about  to 
make  and  accept  this  amendment.  I 
would  appeal  to  my  colleagues  if  they 
are  for  this  legislation  go  ahead  and 
pass  this  amendment  and  it  still  will 
do  what  they  said  it  would  do  at  the 
outset. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  want  to  be  sure  I  have 
the  distinction  between  the  first  and 
second  amendments.  The  amendment 
that  we  are  shortly  going  to  vote  on. 
assimiing  there  is  a  Ubling  motion,  is 
that  the  same  amendment  that  the 
Senator  had  described  from  the  well?  I 
am  a  little  confused. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  ammunition  I  just 
read  off,  the  solid  core,  armor  piercing 
and  so  forth,  would  still  be  outlawed 
with  my  amendment.  This  is  "intend- 
ed for  use  in  the  handgun." 

The  second  amendment  says,  "which 
may  be  used  in  a  handgun,"  which 
broadens  it  greatly.  You  can  make  a 
handgun  out  of  a  rifle  or  whatever. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  So  the  first  amendment 
we  will  be  voting  on  in  some  form  or 
another  is  the  "intended  for  use  in  the 
hauidgun"  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  in  any  way  to  repeat  what  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore 
said,  but  I  did  have  a  phone  call  from 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  who  advised  me  by  phone  on 
the  morning  of  March  5  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment.  There  may 
be  other  officials  in  the  Treasury  who 
do  have  objection  to  this  amendment, 
but  I  do  think  there  are  some  people 
who  do  not  have  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore,  this  Senator  is  ready  to 
go  ahead  and  dispose  of  this  amend- 
ment, if  he  is  ready  to  make  his 
motion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  if  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  is. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  tl)e  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inooye] 
is  absent  because  of  death  in  the  the 
family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88. 
nays  10.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  27  Leg.l 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschailz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amaio 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Evans 

Exon 


East 
Gam 
Hatch 
Helms 


YEAS— 88 

Ford  Melcher 

Glenn  MetzenOaum 

Goldwater  .Milrhfll 

Gore  Movnihan 

Gorton  MurKOWski 

Gramm  Nii-kles 

Grassley  Nunn 

Harkin  Packwood 

Hart  Pell 

Hatfield  Proxmire 

Hawkins  Pryor 

Hecht  Riegie 

Heflin  Rockefeller 

Heinz  Roth 

Hollings  Rudman 

Humphrey  Sarbanes 

Johnston  Sasser 

Ka&sebaum  Simon 

Kasien  Specter 

Kennedy  Stafford 

Kerry  Stennis 

Lautenberg  Thurmond 

Laxalt  Trible 

Leahv  Wallop 

Uvih  Warner 

Long  Weicker 

Lugar  Wilson 

Mathias  Zorinsky 
Matsunaga 
Mattingly 

NAYS- 10 

McClure  Simpson 

McConnell  Symms 
PressJer 
Quayle 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Stevens 


Inouye 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Amendment  No.  1644  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  can  be  through  this  bill  in 
about  5  minutes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  time  for  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  be  post- 
poned until  the  conclusion  of  H.R. 
3132 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEirDMEirr  no.  ie4S 
(Purpose:  To  exempt  ammunition  used  ex- 
clusively for  industrial  or  sporting  pur- 
poses from  certain  provisions) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  1645  and  ask  that  it  be 

read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1645: 

On  page  5.  line  21.  after  uranium"  insert 
■which  may  be  used  in  a  handgun". 

On  page  10.  after  line  7.  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  10.  For  purposes  of  section 
921(a)(17)(B)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
as  added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
handgun'  means  any  firearm  including  a 
pistol  or  revolver  designed  to  be  fired  by  the 
use  of  a  single  hand.  The  term  also  includes 
any  combination  of  parts  from  which  a 
handgun  can  be  assembled." 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Conversations 
will  please  move  into  the  Cloakrooms. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand from  the  debate  we  had  earlier 
that  this  issue  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  committee  supports  this  amend- 
ment, so  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 
We  think  it  does  not  harm  the  bill, 
and  we  are  willing  to  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  who  is  necessarily 
absent  from  the  floor  for  this  moment, 
may  I  say  we  are  willing  to  accept  it  on 

this  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1645)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1646 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  that  the  regulated 
projectile  provisions  contained  in  S.  104  do 
not  include  industrial  projectiles  or  charges 
used  to  perforate  piping  in  the  oil  and  gas 
industry.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bcrrtoil. 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr.  Nickles.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1646. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanim()U8  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Following  the  definition  of  "armor  pierc- 
ing anr.munition"  contained  on  patse  5  of  8. 
104.  add  the  following  full  sentence  follow- 
ing the  word  "purposes."  on  line  2S. 

"The  term  shall  not  Include  any  other 
projectiles  or  projectile  cores  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  are  intended  to  be  used  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  charges  used  in  oil  and  gas  well  perforat- 
ing devices." 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I  have 
joined  together  to  craft  a  narrow  ex- 
emption to  the  restrictions  of  S.  104. 
Our  amendment  is  Intended  to  exempt 
from  regulation  certain  projectiles  and 
projectile  cores  that  are  an  Integral 
part  of  the  operations  of  the  oil  and 
gas  industry. 

We  believe  that  our  amendment  in 
no  way  detracts  from  the  overall  regu- 
latory scheme  proposed  in  S.  104. 
Indeed,  that  regulatory  scheme  would 
be  flawed  If,  for  no  real  reason.  It  pre- 
vented a  major  industry  from  tislng  a 
necessary  and  proven  technology. 

A  well  accepted  and  widely  used  pro- 
cedure, and  an  important  step  in  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas.  is  the  perfo- 
ration of  pipe  casing  and  surrounding 
geologic  formation  with  projectiles 
made  of  some  of  the  elements  listed  In 
S.  104.  The  perforating  device  Is  low- 
ered into  the  well  to  the  proper  depth, 
where  It  fires  a  projectile  through  the 
pipe  casing  and  Into  the  surrounding 
geolglc  formation  so  that  oil  or  gas 
may  flow  Into  the  pipe  casing  and  up 
to  the  surface. 

Of  course,  the  projectiles  used  to 
perforate  oil  and  gas  wells  must  be  of 
a  kind  that  can  breach  the  thick 
casing  of  the  pipe.  Their  use  could  be 
restricted  by  S.  104  In  Its  present  form. 
Mr.  President,  we  view  our  exemp- 
tion as  a  perfecting  amendment  to  S. 
104.  It  Is  most  emphatically  not  a 
weakening  amendment.  Our  discus- 
sions with  our  colleagues  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  their  are  no  substantive  ob- 
jections to  what  we  are  proposing.  We 
seek  a  tightly  drawn  exemption  for  an 
Industrial  procedure  that  was  never  In- 
tended, and  In  no  way  should,  fall 
within  the  scope  of  S.  104.  We  urge 
our  colleagues  to  support  the  Bentsen- 
Nlckles  amendment  to  S.  104. 

I  have  checked  with  both  sides,  the 
managers  of  the  bill  for  the  majority 
and  the  minority,  and  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection, and  I  defer  to  their  comments. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
who  is  absent  from  the  floor  at  this 


time,  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  we 
accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1646)  waa 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  know  If  there  are  any 
other  amendmenu.  We  do  not  want  to 
deprive  anyone  of  offering  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  considers  S.  104,  the  bill 
Introduced  by  Senators  Thurmowd  and 
MoYNiHAN  to  regulate  strictly  the 
manufacture.  Importation,  sale,  and 
possession  of  body  armor  piercing  am- 
munition. This  legislation  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  This  year  it  again 
enjoys  widespread  support  In  the 
Senate. 

Control  of  this  lethal  ammunition 
has  long  been  of  concern  to  this  Sena- 
tor. During  consideration  of  the 
McClure  gun  bill  In  the  87th  Congress. 
I  spoke  out  on  the  subject  In  my  Indi- 
vidual views  on  8.  1030  when  It  was  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  the  98th  Congress.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  In  the  committee 
to  S.  914,  the  mandatory  penalties  for 
the  use  of  armor  piercing  ammunition 
used  during  the  commission  of  a  Fed- 
eral crime,  which  has  approved  by  the 
committee  and  later  enacted  into  law 
as  a  part  of  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1984.  In  this  Congress. 
during  consideration  of  8.  49.  I  again 
repeated  my  support  for  tightening 
Federal  controls  on  armor  piercing 
ammunition  and  my  Intention  to 
secure  timely  passage  of  S.  104  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary.  Mr. 
Thurmowd.  Senator  Moywihan.  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials 
throughout  the  country  In  supporting 
S.  104.  This  Is  important  legislation 
and  I  hope  that  this  year,  the  bill  will 
finally  be  enacted  Into  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  views  on  this  Issue  that 
appeared  In  the  report  on  S.  914  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  views 

were   ordered   to   be   printed   In   the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Armour-Piercing  Amendment 
Recently.  I  have  Joined  with  the  Adminis- 
tration. Chairman  Thurmond,  the  National 

Rifle  Association,  and  other  members  of  the 

Judiciary  Committee  to  reach  this  very  im- 
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portant  agreement  on  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation.  I  have  been  active  on  this  issue 
since  1982,  when  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  widespread  availability  of  armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition  first  came  to  my  attention. 
In  the  97th  Congress,  I  sponsored  legisla- 
tion that  would  have  required  ammunition 
dealers  to  record  every  sale  of  this  ammuni- 
tion. That  proposal  was  eventually  incorpo- 
rated into  Treasury  regulations. 

During  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
sideration of  S.  914.  1  successfully  offered 
an  amendment  which  provides  for  strict 
minimum  manda  Dry  penalties  for  persons 
utilizing  armor-piercing  ammunition  in  the 
commission  of  federal  offenses.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  is  identical  to  the 
Administration-sponsored  provisions  of  the 
omnibus  crime  legislation  (S.  1872)  which 
passed  the  Senate  earlier  this  year. 

Since  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  supported  the  development 
of  soft  body  armor  for  police  use  in  1973. 
more  than  400  officers"  lives  have  been 
saved.  According  to  officials  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice,  tests  have  demonstrat- 
ed the  vulnerability  of  that  soft-body  armor 
to  certain  kinds  of  ammunition.  Although 
there  has  been  no  widespread  use  of  this 
ammunition  by  criminal  elements  as  yet, 
the  potential  availability  of  the  ammunition 
and  its  unregulated  manufacture  is  an  invi- 
tation for  trouble.  This  legislation  will  shut 
the  door  of  availability  of  the  ammunition 
to  the  criminal  element  by  prohibiting  its 
importation  and  restricting  manufacture 
and  sale  of  the  bullets  in  this  country  to 
that  which  is  needed  for  legitimate  law  en- 
forcement purposes. 

A  word  of  caution  is  in  order.  There  are 
problems  of  definition  with  this  ammuni- 
tion. We  do  not  want  to  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  proverbial  bath  water.  Ammuni- 
tion is  in  wide-spread  use  for  long-guns  that 
could  fit  within  proposed  definitions.  We 
must  carefully  consider  these  potential 
problems  and  fashion  appropriate  solutions. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  S.  104,  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  importation  of 
armor  piercing  bullets  in  the  United 
States.  The  bill  enjoys  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  Congress  and  is  supported  by 
law  enforcement  groups,  the  adminis- 
■  tration.  and  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. I  believe  it  is  an  important 
step  for  us  to  take  to  protect  those 
that  we  ask  to  protect  us. 

As  a  long-time  supporter  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  officers.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  an  important  protection  for 
individual  officers.  This  carefully 
crafted  legislation  ha.'^  54  cosponsors  in 
the  Senate  and  was  the  result  of  the 
fine  efforts  of  Senators  Thttomond  and 
BiDEN,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  bill  will  restrict  the  prolif- 
eration of  anununition  whose  only 
purpose  is  to  pierce  the  soft  body 
armor  worn  by  our  policemen  for  pro- 
tection. Because  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Justice  Department,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  Senators  Thurmond 
and  BiDEM.  the  bill  has  been  written  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  not  effect  the 
legitimate  use  of  solid  single  metal 
bullets. 


I  believe  that  this  bill  strikes  exactly 
the  proper  balance  between  our  law 
enforcement  concerns  and  our  legiti- 
mate   interest    in    not    violating    the 
rights  of  gun  owners  and  users  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  an  unimpeded  right  to  bear  arms 
and  am  very  pleased  that  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  many  law  en- 
forcement groups  have  worked  togeth- 
er to  settle  their  differences  and  help 
us  to  devise  a  bill  that  all  can  support. 
I  also  would  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho.  Senator 
Symms,  for  his  conscientious  efforts  in 
bringing  before  this  body  issues  con- 
cerning  this  legislation  that   we  did 
need  to  discuss.  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out.   however,   that 
the  bill   we   are   discussing   does  not 
"ban  the  possession"  of  armor  piercing 
bullets.  It  does  regulate  the  importa- 
tion and  manufacture  of  these  bullets 
as  well  as  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury   discretion   to   make   excep- 
tions to  this  regulations  when  merito- 
rious applications  are  made.  I  believe 
that  this  provision  will  insure  that  the 
legitimate  users  of  these  bullets  are 
provided  a  mechanism  to  allow  such 
use. 

Mr.  President,  attempts  were  made 
at  the  end  of  the  98th  Congress  to  add 
these  provisions  to  the  continuing  res- 
olution. I  strongly  supported  Senator 
Moynihan's  efforts  at  that  time  and 
continue  to  believe  we  should  have 
added  this  important  legislation  as  an 
amendment  to  that  resolution.  Our 
delay  has  needlessly  placed  thousands 
of  police  officers  in  jeapardy.  It  is  long 
past  time  that  we  enacted  this  impor- 
tant safeguard. 

I  would  once  again  like  to  thank 
Chairman  Thurmond  and  Senator 
BiDEN  for  their  efforts.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  S.  104. 

REGULATION  OF  ARMOR  PIERCING  BULLETS 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  104,  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and 
importation  of  armor  piercing  bullets. 
Easy  access  to  cop  killer  bullets  is 
endangering  the  safety  of  police  offi- 
cers in  cities  throughout  America. 
These  bullets  serve  no  purpose  but  to 
kill  and  wound  police  officers  and  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officers  when 
they  are  wearing  bulletproof  vests. 

The  legislation  before  us  today 
would  limit  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion, and  possession  of  armor  piercing 
ammunition  to  the  military  and  Feder- 
al. State,  or  local  government  agencies 
which  may  have  legitimate  needs  for 
such'  ammunition.  Additionally,  the 
bill  would  provide  for  a  mandatory 
penalty  for  the  possession  of  armor 
piercing  ammunition  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  violent  felony. 

This  bill,  generated  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  legislators,  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  rose  out  of  a  deep  concern 
that  certain  types  of  armor  piercing 
ammunition  are  too  readily  available 


on  the  commercial  market.  Such  easy 
accessibility  to  cop  killer  bullets  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  the  safety  of  our 
law  enforcement  officials.  S.  104  ad- 
dresses these  concerns  without  re- 
stricting or  interfering  with  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  firearms  for  hunting,  trap, 
or  skeet  shooting,  and  formal  or  infor- 
mal target  shooting. 

We  all  know  that  law  enforcement  Is 
a  particularly  dangerous  occupation. 
Law  enforcement  officers  are  entrust- 
ed with  the  tremendous  responsibility 
of  protecting  us  from  heinous  acts  of 
violence.  It  is  our  duty  in  turn  to  pro- 
tect the  officers  who.  even  with  bullet- 
proof vests,  face  the  danger  of  being 
injured  or  killed  each  and  every  day. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
offer  our  support  to  these  public  serv- 
ants for  their  dedicated  efforts  to 
ensure  our  safety.  This  legislation  is 
one  way  to  let  them  know  that  we  ap- 
preciate the  dangers  inherent  in  their 
work.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3132. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3132)  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  Stales  Code,  to  regulate  the 
manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  H.R.  3132  and  to  substitute 
the  text  of  S.  104.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3132.  as  amended. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye] 
is  absent  because  of  death  in  the 
family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  97. 
nays  1.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  28  Leg.] 
YEAS-97 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Golduater 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Bentsen 

Gramm 

MurkowskI 

Biden 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Bingaman 

Harkin 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hart 

Packwood 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Proxraire 

Burdirk 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Heflln 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Heinz 

RIegle 

Chiles 

Helms 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Hollings 

Roth 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

O  Amato 

Kas.srbaum 

Sasser 

Danforlh 

Kasten 

Simon 

DeConclni 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Denton 

Kerry 

Specter 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Uxalt 

Stennis 

Dole 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Levin 

Trible 

Durenberger 

Long 

Wallop 

Eagleton 

Lugar 

Warner 

East 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Evans 

Mauunaga 

Wilson 

Exon 

Matttngly 

Zorlnsky 

Ford 

McClure 

Garn 

McConnell 

NAYS-1 
Symms 
NOT  VOTmG-2 
Inouye  Stcvenj/^^ 

So  the  bill  (H^R.  3132).  as  amended, 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

H.R,  3133 

That  section  921(a)(17)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 921(a)(17)(A),  and  a  new  subparagraph 
(B)  is  added  to  section  921(a)(17)  to  read  as 
follows: 

■(B)  The  term  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion' means  solid  projectiles  or  projectile 
cores  constructed  from  tungsten  alloys, 
steel,  iron,  brass,  bronze,  beryllium  copper, 
or  depleted  uranium  which  may  be  used  in  a 
handgun.  The  term  shall  not  include  shot- 
gun shot  required  by  Federal  or  State  envi- 
ronmental or  game  regulations  for  hunting 
purposes,  frangible  projectiles  designed  for 
target  shooting  or  any  projectile  which  the 
Secretary  finds  is  primarily  intended  to  be 
used  for  sporting  purposes.  The  term  shall 
not  include  any  other  projectiles  or  projec- 
tile cores  which  the  Secretary  finds  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  Industrial  purposes. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  charges  used 
in  oil  and  gas  well  perforating  devices.  The 


term  -solid'  in  the  L.-.  sentence  of  this  sub- 
paragraph means  made  entirely  from  one  or 
more  of  the  substances  specified  therein, 
but  may  include  the  presence  of  trace  ele- 
ments of  other  substances.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  922(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  "and "  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5): 

(b)  by  strilclng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon:  and 

(c)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(7)  for  any  person  to  manufacture  or 
import  armor-piercing  ammunition,  except 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to— 

■•(A)  the  manufacture  or  importation  of 
such  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof 
or  any  State  or  iny  department,  agency,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof: 

•(B)  the  manufacture  of  such  ammunition 
for  the  purpose  of  exportation:  and 

•(C)  any  manufacture  or  importation  for 
the  purposes  of  testing  or  experimentation 
authorized  by  the  Secretary:  and 

•■(8)  for  any  manufacturer  or  importer  to 
sell  or  deliver  amor-piercing  ammunition, 
except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to- 

■■(A)  the  sale  or  delivery  by  a  manufactur- 
er or  importer  of  such  ammunition  for  use 
of  the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof  or  any  State  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of: 

••(B)  the  sale  or  delivery  by  a  manufactur- 
er or  importer  of  such  ammunition  for  the 
purpose  of  exportation: 

••(C)  the  sale  or  delivery  by  a  manufactur- 
er or  importer  of  such  ammunition  for  the 
purposes  of  testing  or  experimenting  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary.". 

Sec.  3.  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
923(a)(1)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(A)  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices  or  armor-piercing 
ammunition,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year: ". 

Sec.  4.  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
923(a)(1)  of  title  18  of  the  Untied  States 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  of  ammunition  for  firearms,  other 
than  ammunition  for  destructive  devices  or 
armor-piercing  ammunition,  a  fee  of  $10  per 
year.". 

Sec.  5.  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 923(a)(2)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•■(A)  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices  or  armor-piercing 
ammunition,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year:  or 

••(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vices or  ammunition  for  firearms  other  than 
destructive  devices,  or  ammunition  other 
than  armor-piercing  ammunition,  a  fee  of 
$50  per  year.". 

Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  923(e) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'under  this  section  "  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'under  this  section.  If  the  holder  of 
such  license— 

"(1)  being  a  licensed  dealer,  willfully 
transfers  armor-piercing  ammunition  manu- 
factured or  Imported  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section;  or 

•'(2)  violates  any  provision  of  this  chapter 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  chapter.". 


Sic.  7.  Section  923  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

••(k)  Licensed  Importers  and  licensed  man- 
ufacturers shall  mark  all  armor-plercIng 
projectiles  and  packages  containing  such 
projectiles  for  distribution  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation. 
The  Secretary  shall  furnish  Information  to 
each  dealer  licensed  under  this  chapter  de- 
fining which  projectiles  are  considered 
armor-plercing  ammunition  u  defined  In 
section  921(a)(17)(B).'. 

Sec.  8.  Section  929  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•  Whoever,  during  and  In  relation  to  the 
commission  of  a  crime  of  violence,  which 
may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  Including  a  crime  of  violence  which 
provides  for  an  enhanced  punishment  If 
committed  by  the  use  of  a  deadly  or  danger- 
ous weapon  or  device,  uses  or  carries  a  fire- 
arm and  is  In  possession  of  armor-plercing 
ammunition  capable  of  being  fired  in  that 
firearm  shall.  In  addition  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  the  commission  of  such  crime 
of  violence,  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  5  years.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
court  shall  not  suspend  the  sentence  of  any 
person  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  sub- 
section, nor  place  the  person  on  probation, 
nor  shall  the  terms  of  Imprisonment  run 
concurrently  with  any  other  terms  of  Im- 
prisonment, including  that  Imposed  for  the 
crime  in  which  the  armtJr-plerclng  ammuni- 
tion was  used  or  possesed.  No  person  sen- 
tenced under  this  subsection  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  parole  during  the  term  of  Imprison- 
ment imposed  herein. '. 

Sec  9.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  except  that  sections  3.  4.  and  5 
shall  lake  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  which  begins  more  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec  10.  For  purposes  of  section 
921(a)(17)(B)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
as  added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
handgun"  means  any  firearm  Including  a 
pistol  or  revolver  designed  to  be  fired  by  the 
use  of  a  single  hand.  The  term  also  Includes 
any  combination  of  parts  from  which  a 
handgun  can  be  assembled. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S. 
104  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  oppportunity  to 
thank  Senator  Biden.  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  Senator  Metzenbaum, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  for  their 
good  work  on  this  bill  we  just  passed. 
Also.  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  D'Amato  of  New  York 
and  Senator  Moynihan  of  New  York 
for  the  excellent  work  they  did  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  I  wish  to  espe- 
cially   thank    Diana   Waterman    and 
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Cindl  Blackburn,  very  able  members  of 
my  staff,  for  the  tremendous  research 
and  work  they  did  on  this  bill,  and 
other  staff  members  from  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  staffs. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  leadership 
shown  by  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Dole,  in  this  matter,  and  the  fine 
cooperation  of  the  minority  leader. 
Senator  Byrd. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  ought  not  to  conclude  t'lis 
exceptional  morning  and  afternoon  in 
the  Senate,  in  which  we  have  shown 
this  body  is  capable  of  accepting  in  ;^he 
interest  of  law  and  order  ar.d  in  the  in- 
terest of  gun  control— it  being  the 
single  most  significant  aspect  of  gun 
control,  it  is  likely  one  day  to  prove 
control  of  ammunition— and  it  could 
not  have  happened  without  the  faith- 
fulness and  the  great  skills  and  the 
great  respect  in  which  the  President 
pro  tempore  is  held.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  all  those  who  know  that 
without  Strom  Thurmond  this  could 
not  come  to  pass,  as  it  has  done,  and  I 
express  appreciation  for  that. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  note 
that  we  were  honored  today  with  the 
presence  on  the  floor  of  Mario  Biaggi, 
whose  legislation,  in  fact,  we  passed, 
the  sister  legislation  from  the  House 

side. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  Senator  for  his 
kind  remarks. 
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BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  225)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relat- 
/        ing  to  a  Federal  balanced  budget. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  begins  its  consider- 
ation of  a  proposal  to  amend  the  U.S. 
Constitution  to  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  achieve  and  maintain 
a  balanced  budget. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
amendment  of  our  supreme  law  is  a 
very  serious  endeavor.  It  is  an  action 
which  should  be  reserved  for  those  in- 
stances when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
protect  the  fundamental  rights  of  our 
citizens  or  to  ensure  the  survival  or  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness, indeed,  the  very  survival 
of  our  system  of  Government  has 
become  jeopardized  by  an  irrational 
and  irresponsible  pattern  that  has  de- 


veloped and  become  entrenched  in 
Federal  fiscal  policy  over  the  last  half- 
century.  Because  of  this  fiscal  policy, 
those  liberties  and  opportunities  of 
our  present  and  future  citizens,  which 
we  have  come  to  regard  as  sacred,  are 
seriously  threa  -ened. 

For  many  years.  I  have  believed,  as 
have  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  way  to  reverse  the  mis- 
guided fiscal  direction  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  by  amending  the  Con- 
stitution to  mandate,  except  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  balanced 
Federal  budgets.  The  threat  posed  to 
our  Nation's  security  by  the  ever-wors- 
ening Federal  budgetary  condition  is.  I 
believe,  a  distinct  danger.  It  makes  ap- 
propriate, indeed,  necessitates  a  solu- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  told  by  the 
opponents  of  the  balanced  budget  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  self-im- 
posed congressional  restraint  is  what 
is  needed  to  solve  our  fiscal  woes—  not 
a  constitutional  amendment.  The  fact 
is.  however,  that  in  the  face  of  fright- 
ening deficits.  Congress  has  not 
proven  that  it  is  capable  of  such  re- 
straint. 

During  the  debate  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225.  some  of  my  colleagues 
will  no  doubt  point  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  balanced  budget 
statute  as  evidence  that  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment  is 
unnecessary.  I  supported  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  I  remain  optimistic 
that  it  can  succeed.  However,  we  must 
remain  cognizant  of  the  fact  that, 
even  if  executed  to  the  letter.  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  will  result  in  only 
one  balanced  Federal  budget— that  in 
fiscal  year  1991.  While  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1991  would  be 
cause  for  celebration,  it  is  sobering  to 
remember  that  it  would  be  the  first 
balanced  Federal  budget  in  21  years 
and  only  the  second  in  nearly  a  third 
of  a  century. 

Unfortunately,  even  if  pramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  is  successful,  it  will 
not  have  conclusively  reversed  the 
now  entrenched  pattern  of  deficit 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Once  again  the  Congress  would  be  un- 
restrained in  its  ability  to  borrow  on 
the  credit  of  future  generations. 

What  is  needed  today— indeed,  what 
is  long  overdue— is  an  addition  to  our 
most  basic  and  supreme  law  which  es- 
tablishes balanced  budgets  as  a  fiscal 
norm,  rather  than  a  fiscal  abnormali- 
ze- 
Additionally,  we  cannot  ignore  the 

reality  that  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
is  statutory  law  and  nonbinding  on 
any  Congress  which  wishes  to  alter  or 
abolish  its  provisions.  Regrettably,  in 
the  past,  self-imposed  limitations  in 
the  form  of  statutes  or  budget  resolu- 
tions have  failed  to  provide  sorely 
needed  fiscal  responsibility.  Already, 
press  accounts  and  some  of  our  col- 


leagues have  suggested  that  pro-spend- 
ing and  anti-taxing  pressures  could 
cause  Congress  to  look  for  ways  to 
avoid  compliance  with  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings. 

A  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  is  necessary  because  only 
such  an  amendment  can  exert  the  sort 
of  external  constraint  and  limitation 
upon  Congress  which  will  enable  it  to 
resist  those  pressures.  No  Congress 
could  ignore  its  dictates,  reverse  its 
effect,  or  dodge  its  intent. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  history  of 
the  Federal  Government  is,  by  now,  all 
too  well  known: 

Congress  has  balanced  the  Federal 
budget  only  once  in  the  last  25  years. 
The  level  of  annual  budget  deficits 
has  grown  enormously  over  this  period 
of  time.  Since  1970,  the  United  States 
has  incurred  the  12  largest  peacetime 
deficits  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

Last  year,  the  total  national  debt  of 
the  United  States  soared  to  more  than 
$2  trillion  and  continues  to  increase 
rapidly. 

Federal  spending,   which   first  sur- 
passed $100  billion  in  the  years  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  24  years  ago. 
and  which  first  surpassed  $200  billion 
only  15  years  ago.  today  is  just  short 
of   reaching    $1    trillion   annually.    It 
used  to  be  said  that  Federal  deficits 
were  not  such  a  bad  thing  because  we 
owed  it  to  ourselves.  Some  argued  that 
deficits  could  even  be  useful  by  stimu- 
lating  the   economy.   However,   it   is 
clear  today  to  virtually  every  reasona- 
ble observer,  of  whatever  political  or 
philosophical  persuasion,  that  deficit 
spending  has  negative  consequences— 
and  those  consequences  are  disastrous. 
As  a  result  of  a  quarter-century  of 
virtually  unchecked  deficit  spending, 
this  Nation   has  suffered  periods  of 
historically    unprecedented    levels    of 
unemployment,  periods  of  double  digit 
levels   of   inflation,   periods   of   cata- 
strophically   high  interest  rates,  and 
periods  of  declining  levels  of  national 
investment  and  productivity. 

Mr.  President  continued  deficit 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government 
will  undoubtedly  lead  the  Nation  to 
new  periods  of  economic  stagnation 
and  decline.  The  tax  burdens  which 
today's  deficits  will  place  on  future 
generations  of  American  workers  is 
staggering.  We  must  reverse  the  fiscal 
course  of  Federal  Government,  and  I 
believe  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

During  my  early  years  in  the  Senate, 
I  introduced  several  constitutional 
amendments  to  require  enactment  of 
balanced  budgets.  None  of  those  pro- 
posals were  acted  on  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  In  the  96th  Congress,  I 
joined  with  several  Senators  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126,  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget 
which  was  defeated  narrowly  by  the 
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Judiciary    Committee   on   March    15. 
1980.  by  a  vote  of  9  to  8. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced, along  with  a  number  of  cospon- 
sors.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58,  a  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  August  4,  1982.  Less  than  2 
months  later,  a  similar  measure  was 
considered  by  the  full  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  secured  the  support  of 
a  clear  majority  of  the  body,  although 
it  fell  short  of  the  requisite  two-thirds 
vote. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  along 
with  many  cosponsors.  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  5.  a  proposal 
nearly  identical  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 58  which  had  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  the  preceding  year.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  5  was  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  full  Senate. 

On  January  3,  1985,  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13,  a  resolu- 
tion identical  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 5  from  the  98th  Congress.  On 
July  11,  1985,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
voted  11  to  7  to  favorably  report  a 
streamlined  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
13  to  the  Senate. 

During  May,  June,  and  July  1985,  as 
the  committee  debated  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13.  some 
members  of  the  committee  expressed  a 
desire  to  further  simplify  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment.  On  July 
11.  1985,  in  addition  to  reporting 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13.  the  com- 
mittee voted  14  to  4  to  report  an  alter- 
native resolution  which  I  proposed 
along  with  Senators  Hatch,  DeCon- 
ciNi,  and  Simon.  It  is  this  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225,  which  is 
before  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  are  not 
complicated.  Its  operative  section 
simply  states: 

Outlays  of  the  United  States  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  receipts  to  the  United 
States  for  that  year,  unless  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress shall  provide  for  a  specific  excess  of 
outlays  over  receipts. 

How  is  this  to  be  achieved?  As  stated 
in  the  committee's  report  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225: 

This  section  does  not  state  the  process 
that  Congress  must  follow  in  achieving  the 
result  of  a  balanced  budget.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  there  are  numerous  equita- 
ble ways  of  achieving  a  budget  that  Is  in  bal- 
ance. It  recognizes  that  some  traditional 
practices  associated  with  the  budget  process 
are  valid  and  will  continue  while  other  proc- 
esses will  need  to  be  modified  in  order  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  since  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  was  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  some  have  ex- 
pressed concerns  that  its  provisions 
would  create  a  bias  in  our  fiscal  system 
in  favor  of  higher  taxes.  It  is  true  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  provides 
accountability  by   Members  of  Con- 


gress in  decisions  to  run  budget  defi- 
cits, but  includes  no  provision  for  ac- 
countability in  decisions  to  increase 
taxes. 

I  intend  to  propose,  therefore,  along 
with  Senators  Hatch,  DeConcini, 
Simon,  Grassley,  Simpson,  and  Garn 
a  new  section  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  which  will  require  that  a  bill 
to  increase  revenues  become  law  only 
if  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  by 
rollcall  vote. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  also 
provides  that  its  provisions  may  be 
waived  during  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution    225   currently   establishes 
the  effective  date  of  this  amendment 
as  the  second  fiscal  year  following  its 
ratification.  Since  this  provision  was 
drafted.       however,       the      Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  statute  has  been  en- 
acted.  This  statute  will   provide   the 
period    of    deficit    reduction    which 
should  preceed  imposition  of  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  and 
should  be  allowed  to  work.  I.  there- 
fore,  intend   to   propose,   along  with 
Senators    Hatch.    DeConcini,    Simon, 
Grassley.  Simpson  and  Garn  that  the 
effective  date  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  be  amended  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective  date   of    1991    or   the   second 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  amend- 
ment's ratification,  whichever,  is  later. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  proposal 
is  supported  by  many  in  this  body  of 
widely  varying  political  philosophies. 
Its    supporters    share    an    unyielding 
commitment  to  restoring  sanity  to  a 
spending  process  which  is  out  of  con- 
trol and  hurling  our  Nation  headlong 
toward  disaster. 

If  Senators  have  not  joined  in  this 
effort,  I  hope  they  might  do  so  before 
we  complete  debate  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  com- 
mend Senator  Hatch.  Senator  DeCon- 
cini. Senator  Simon.  Senator  Hetlin. 
Senator  Grassley.  Senator  Simpson 
and  others  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  their  many  efforts  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  Senate  floor.  I  also  com- 
mend the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  for  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment while  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  since  that  time  and 
also  commend  his  efforts  as  majofity 
leader  in  assisting  to  get  this  impor- 
tant matter  before  the  Senate. 

I  especially  wish  to  commend  Sena- 
tor Hatch  who.  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution, 
has  over  a  number  of  years  held  many 
hearings  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  to  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  He  is  a  fine  lawyer  and 
we  are  proud  of  his  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  in  1982  as  the 
Senate    began    its    consideration    of 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  that  I  had 
waited  28  years  to  see  the  Senate 
begin  deliberations  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  It  is  time  now  for  Congress  to 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  States 
for  ratification. 

I  want  my  Government  to  work  effi- 
ciently, fairly,  and  responsibly  for  all 
our  citizens.  Government  cannot  be  ef- 
ficient, fair,  or  responsible  when  it 
spends  more  than  it  receives  in  reve- 
nues. Congress  must  take  responsibil- 
ity for  the  fiscal  well-being  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  failed  our  responsi- 
bility for  the  past  two-and-a-half  dec- 
ades. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Joint  Resolu-    • 
tion  225  can  restore  our  government  to 
one  of  efficiency,  fairness  and  respon- 
sibility. I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favor- 
ably on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1«S3 

(Purpose:  To  require  that  any  bill  to  in- 
crease revenue  shall  become  law  only  if 
approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  by 
rollcall  vote,  and  to  mcxlify  the  effective 
date) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk, 
sponsored  by  myself  and  Senator 
Hatch,  Senator  DeConcini,  Senator 
Simon.  Senator  Grassley.  Senator 
Simpson,  and  Senator  Garn,  and  ask 
that  It  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McConnell).  The  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  Garn.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1652. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■That  the  following  article  Is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  after  Its  submission  to  the  States  for 
ratification: 

ARTICLE  — 

Section  1.  Outlays  of  the  United  States 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  receipts 
to  the  United  States  for  that  year,  unless 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  provide  for  a  spe- 
cific excess  of  outlays  over  receipts. 

Section  2.  Any  bill  to  increase  revenue 
shall  become  law  only  if  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  by  rollcall  vote. 

Section  3.  The  Congress  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  Is  In  effect. 

Section  4.  This  article  shall  take  effect 
for  the  fiscal  year  1991  or  for  the  second 
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fiscal  year  beginning  after  its  ratification, 
whichever  is  later.'.'. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
this  afternoon  with  very  strong  feeling 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
debates  that  has  ever  taken  place  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  want  to  particularly 
pay  tribute  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate.  Strom  Thurmond. 
for  the  leadership  he  has  provided 
over  many  decades  culminating  in  this 
particular  debate  this  day  and  prob- 
ably through  the  rest  of  next  week. 

He  has  been  a  great  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  not 
only  as  chairman  of  that  committee 
but  as  the  leader  in  the  balanced- 
budget  amendment  fight  over  all  these 
years. 

I  never  thought  I  would  sit  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  with  great  people  like 
Strom  Thijrmond.  but  I  am  grateful  to 
have  had  not  only  that  privilege  of  sit- 
ting in  the  Senate  with  him  and  beside 
him,  but  working  very  closely  with 
him  in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  all  time  great 
people  who  have  ever  served  in  Gov- 
ernment in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
Having  served  with  him.  and  having 
seen  how  hard  he  works,  how  sincere 
he  is.  how  dedicated  his  efforts  have 
been.  I  just  have  nothing  but  total  re- 
spect and  deep  feeling  for  him. 

This  particular  debate  is  very  impor- 
tant. It  could  not  have  occurred  with- 
out the  leadership  of  Senator  Thxjr- 
uom. 

I  wish  to  mention  in  that  regard  the 
leadership  of  Senator  DeConcihi. 
Dennis  and  I  came  to  the  Senate  to- 
gether back  in  1976  and  we  have 
worked  together  ever  since  we  have 
been  here,  along  with  Senator  Thur- 
mond, to  try  to  come  up  with  a  resolu- 
tion that  everybody  could  accept  that 
literally  would  lead  us  to  resolve  the 
difficulty  we  have  with  regard  to  the 
budgets,  in  particular  the  lack  of  bal- 
anced budgets.  He  has  exhibited  singu- 
larly. I  think,  a  great  deal  of  courage 
through  these  years  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  intelligence.  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation as  well  as  my  deep  regard 
and  affection  for  him. 
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Senator  Simon  is  a  relatively  new 
Member  of  the  Senate,  but  he  has  cer- 
Uinly  grabbed  the  ball  here  and  is 
willing  to  put  his  name  on  the  line  and 
stand  up  and  be  counted  because  he 
realizes,  as  do  all  of  us.  that  we  simply 
cannot  continue  to  go  down  the  paths 
we  have  been  going.  We  simply  cannot 
mortgage  the  future  of  our  children 
any  longer. 

The  best  way  to  solve  this  problem  is 
to  put  into  the  basic  document  of  our 
land  a  requisite  that  we  have  to  at 
least  point  toward  a  balanced  budget.  I 
think  this  amendment  is  a  consensus 
amendment  and  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  doing  that. 

I  suppose  every  Senator  would  have 
some  criticism  of  any  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Some  Senators  want 
to  draft  very  broad  amendments,  some 
want  to  micromanage  everything  in 
the  Constitution.  Some  differ  on  one 
point  or  another.  Constitutional 
amendments  as  a  general  rule  are  con- 
sensus amendments,  amendments  that 
build  consensus,  that  really  attract  lib- 
erals. conser\'atives.  moderates.  Demo- 
crats. Republicans.  They  are  consen- 
sus in  the  sense  that  they  build  rela- 
tionships that  literally  make  a  differ- 
ence in  our  society  at  large. 

I  personally  believe  that  this  par- 
ticular amendment  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ever  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  compliment  people 
like  Senator  Grassixy.  Senator 
Hetlin.  Senator  Dou:.  Senator  Simp- 
son. Senator  Denton.  Senator  East. 
Senator  McConnell.  and  Senator 
Specter.  There  are  many,  many  others 
we  should  compliment.  I  will  just  say 
those  who  have  been  willing  to  stand 
up  and  support  these  amendments,  I 
think,  are  very  very  important. 

•The  public  debt  is  the  greatest  of 
dangers  to  be  feared  by  a  republican 
government." 

"Once  the  budget  is  balanced  and 
the  debts  paid  off.  our  population  will 
be  relieved  from  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  present  burdens  and  will 
find  •  *  *  additional  means  for  the  dis- 
play of  individual  enterprise." 


The  Senate  is  currently  undertaking 
consideration  of  a  historic  balanced- 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  what  may  be  surprising  to 
some  is  that  the  two  quotations  above 
are  not  recent  statements  by  current 
proponents  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. The  first  statement  was  made 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  second 
by  Andrew  Jackson.  The  two  quotes  il- 
lustrate an  important  truth:  No  con- 
cept is  more  a  part  of  traditional 
American  fiscal  policy  than  that  of 
the  balanced  budget.  Throughout 
most  of  the  Nation's  history,  the  re- 
quirement of  budget  balancing  under 
normaJ  economic  circumstances  was 
considered  part  of  what  has  been 
called  our  "Unwritten  Constitution." 

Influenced  by  individuals  such  as 
Adam  Smith.  David  Hume,  and  David 
Ricardo.  the  drafters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  their  immediate  successors  at 
the  helm  of  the  new  government 
strongly  feared  the  effects  of  public 
debt.  Even  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  widely  di- 
verse perspectives  on  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government,  were  In  agree- 
ment that,  whatever  debt  happened  to 
be  accrued  by  a  nation,  it  ought  to  be 
repaid  within  some  prescribed  period 
of  time. 

Early  American  Presidents  were  in 
virtually  unanimous  agreement  on  the 
dangers  of  excessive  public  debt.  Con- 
sequently, for  approximately  150  years 
of  our  history— from  1789  to  1932— bal- 
anced budgets  or  surplus  budgets  were 
the  norm.  While  budget  procedures 
had  little  of  their  present  organiza- 
tion, the  concept  of  a  balanced  budget 
was  accepted  widely  as  the  hallmark 
of  fiscal  responsibility.  Those  deficits 
that  did  occur— during  wartime  or 
during  the  most  severe  recessions- 
normally  were  compensated  for  by 
subsequent  surpluses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table 
No.  1  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HATCH.  Between  1932  and  1960. 
the  rigid  rule  of  annual  balanced 
budgets  gave  way  to  a  fiscal  policy  in 
which  balanced  budgets  remained  an 
overall  objective  but  in  which  deficit 
spending  nevertheless  was  viewed  as  a 
tool  occasionally  useful  to  effect  ap- 
propriate economic  results.  New  eco- 
nomic theories  had  emerged  that 
placed  great  weight  upon  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  manage 
fiscal  policy  through  deficits  and  sur- 
pluses. 

However,  a  real  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  U.S.  fiscal  policies  occurred 
during  the  1960's.  Even  the  keynesian 
objective  of  balancing  surplus  years 
with  deficit  years  succumbed  to  the 
idea  of  regular,  annual  uncompensat- 
ed-for  deficits. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the 
Federal  Government  has  run  deficits 
in  all  but  a  single  year.  The  deficits 
have  come  during  good  times  and  they 
have  come  during  bad  times.  They 
have  come  from  Presidents  who  have 
pledged  themselves  to  balanced  budg- 
ets and  they  have  come  from  Presi- 
dents whose  fiscal  priorities  were  else- 
where. They  have  come  from  Presi- 
dents of  both  parties. 

Even  more  alarmingly,  the  magni- 
tude of  these  deficits  has  increased 
enormously.  For  the  7  fiscal  years 
ending  in  1967.  the  total  deficit  was 
approximately  $91  billion.  For  the  7 
fiscal  years  ending  in  1981,  the  total 
deficit  was  approximately  $450  billion. 
The  total  national  debt  stands  just 
over  $2  trillion,  with  nearly  two-thirds 
of  that  total  incurred  during  the  past 
decade  alone. 

MAGNITUDE  OT  PEDERAL  DEBT 

The  number  "2  trillion"  is  too  clean 
and  simple-sounding  to  communicate 
the  implications  of  our  staggering 
debt.  In  1975,  before  this  recent  bor- 
rowing spree,  the  Federal  debt 
amounted  to  approximately  $2,500  per 
person,  and  the  annual  Interest 
charges  cost  roughly  $250  per  taxpay- 
er. At  the  present,  the  Federal  debt 
amounts  to  over  $8,000  per  person, 
with  annual  interest  charges  exceed- 
ing $1,300  per  taxpayer.  By  1990.  ac- 
cording to  1985  Congressional  Budget 
Office  projections,  the  debt  could 
reach  $12,000  per  person,  and  annual 
interest  charges  of  $2,300  per  taxpay- 
er. Even  if  the  Government  adheres  to 
its  newly  enacted  deficit  ceilings  for 
the  next  5  years,  the  debt  would  still 
reach  $10,000  per  person,  with  Interest 
charges  of  $2,000  per  taxpayer.  These 
last  figures— which  must  be  considered 
optimistic— would  mean  a  four-fold  in- 
crease in  per-capita  debt,  and  an  eight- 
fold increase  in  annual  interest 
charges  per  taxpayer,  since  1975.  This 
gives  a  better  picture  of  the  actual 
magnitude  of  the  debt.  It  still  does  not 
describe,  however,  the  human  implica- 


tions. The  human  implications  are 
that  our  children  are  being  shackled 
with  an  insurmountable  burden  as  a 
result  of  our  largess.  Over  time,  the 
disproportionate  burdens  imposed  on 
today's  children  and  their  children  by 
a  continuing  pattern  of  deficits  will  In- 
clude some  combination  of  the  follow- 
ing: Increased  taxes:  reduced  public 
welfare  benefits;  reduced  public  pen- 
sions; reduced  expenditures  on  infra- 
structure and  other  public  invest- 
ments; diminished  capital  formation, 
job  creation,  productivity  enhance- 
ment, and  real  wage  growth  in  the  pri- 
vate economy;  higher  interest  rates; 
higher  inflation;  increased  indebted- 
ness to  and  economic  dependence  on 
foreign  creditors;  and  increased  risk  of 
default  on  the  Federal  debt. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  effect 
of  today's  unrestrained  borrowing, 
however,  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  po- 
litical choices  available  to  future  gov- 
ernments of  this  Nation.  From  1952 
through  1975,  the  interest  cost  on  the 
Federal  debt  consumed  between  6.7 
percent  and  8.3  percent  of  annual  rev- 
enues. Since  then,  that  percentage  has 
risen  steadily.  By  1985,  interest  costs 
consumed  17.7  percent  of  annual  reve- 
nues. Projections  made  in  1985  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  indicate 
that,  by  1990,  interest  costs  could  con- 
simie  approximately  21  percent  of 
annual  revenues.  This  means  that  only 
79  percent  of  annual  revenues  will  be 
available  to  meet  the  future  needs  of 
government— needs  which  will  be  no 
less  pressing  than  today's. 

In  '1985,  77  percent  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  were  financed 
by  tax  revenues,  and  the  remaining  23 
percent  by  borrowing.  Of  this  situa- 
tion, one  could  say  that  the  American 
people  were  getting  a  dollar's  worth  of 
government  for  every  77  cents'  worth 
of  taxes.  But  at  what  cost?  Future  tax- 
payers—including today's  children- 
face  the  sad  prospect  of  receiving  77 
cent's  worth  of  government  for  every 
dollar's  worth  of  taxes. 

SUMMARY 

Efforts  to  secure  a  constitutional 
rule  to  require  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  and  to  limit  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral spending  have  intensified  as  the 
Federal  Government's  persistent  fail- 
ure to  balance  its  budget  has  produced 
debt  of  nearly  $2  trillion 
($2,000,000,000,000)  and  as  the  Federal 
share  of  the  economy  has  continued  to 
increase. 

In  a  large  measure,  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic problems  are  attributable  to 
these  facts.  Unacceptable  levels  of  in- 
flation, and  unemployment,  as  well  as 
enormous  foreign  trade  Imbalances, 
can  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  fiscal  policies  and  practices  of  the 
National  Government. 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  will  re- 
establish constitutional  limitations 
u|}on  Federal  spending  and  deficit 
practices  that  existed  in  earlier  years 
through  an  array  of  formal  and  infor- 
mal constitutional  provisions  and 
which  have  been  eroded  over  the 
course  of  recent  years.  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  'unwritten  constitution" 
requirement  of  balanced  budgets,  the 
passage  of  the  16th  amendment,  and 
the  development  of  new  judicial  doc- 
trines concerning  the  Federal  spend- 
ing authority  are  some  of  the  features 
that  have  contributed  to  the  present 
situation  in  which  there  is  virtual  ab- 
sence of  external  constraints  upon  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  spend. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment addresses  a  serious  spending  bias 
in  the  present  fiscal  process  arising 
from  the  fact  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress do  not  have  to  cast  votes  In 
behalf  of  new  taxes  in  order  to  accom- 
modate new  spending  programs. 
Rather  than  having  to  cast  such  politi- 
cally disadvantageous  votes.  Congress 
has  been  able  to  resort  to  Increased 
levels  of  deficit  spending  and  borrow- 
ing to  defer  tough  economic  choices. 

Members  of  Congress,  thus,  have 
been  free  to  respond  to  the  concen- 
trated pressures  of  spending  Interest 
groups— and  reap  the  political  advan- 
tages of  doing  so— without  having  to 
reap  concomitant  political  disadvan- 
tages by  reducing  spending  programs 
favored  by  some  other  spending  inter- 
ests or  by  expressly  raising  taxes. 

The  result  is  that  spending  contin- 
ues inexorably  to  rise  whatever  the 
genuine  will  of  the  people.  This  result 
Is  an  essentially  undemocratic  and  un- 
responsive process  that  enables  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  avoid  ultimate  ac- 
countability for  their  spending  and 
taxing  decisions.  This  institutional 
bias  requires  a  constitutional  solution^ 

I  ask  unanimous  concent  that  the 
text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225 
with  the  consensus  tax  amendment  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  amendment  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Text  or  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225 
With  Consensus  Tax  Amendment 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two  thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  vajld  If  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  after  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  SUtes  for  ratification: 

ARTICLE  — 

Sec.  1.  Outlays  of  the  United  States  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  receipts  to 
the  United  Slates  for  that  year,  unless  three 
fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  both  Houses 
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of   Congress   shall    provide   for 
excess  of  outlays  over  receipts. 

Sec.  2.  Any  bill  to  increase  revenue  shall 
become  law  only  if  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress by  rollcall  vote. 

Sk.  3.  The  Congress  may  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 

Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  take  effect  in 
fiscal  year  1991  or  for  the  second  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  its  ratification  whichever  is 
later. 

COltCEFTS  or  SENATE  JOIITT  RESOHmOH  22* 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225  proposes  to  over- 
come this  spending  bias  by  restoring 
the  linkage  between  Federal  spending 
and  taxing  decisions.  It  does  not  pro- 
pose to  read  any  specific  level  of 
spending  or  taxing  forever  into  the 
Constitution  and  it  does  not  propose 
to  intrude  the  Constitution  into  the 
day-to-day  spending  and  taxing  deci- 
sions of  the  representative  branch  of 
the  Government.  It  merely  proposes 
to  create  a  fiscal  environment  in 
which  the  competition  between  the 
tax-spenders  and  the  taxpayers  is  a 
more  equal  one — one  in  which. spend- 
ing decisions  will  once  more  be  con- 
strained by  available  revenues. 

Section  1  of  the  amendment  would 
establish  a  balanced  budget  as  a  norm 
of  Federal  fiscal  policy.  It  could  be 
overcome,  however,  by  three-fifths 
votes  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit Congress  from  raising  taxes  and 
increasing  the  Federal  Government's 
share  of  the  national  economy  imless 
Members  of  Congress  were  willing  to 
go  on  record. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  panacea 
for  the  economic  problems  of  the 
Nation.  The  amendment  is.  however,  a 
necessary  step  toward  securing  an  en- 
vironment more  conducive  to  honest 
and  accountable  fiscal  decisioimiaking. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  repre- 
sents both  responsible  economic  polic- 
ly  and  responsible  constitutional 
policy.  Passage  of  this  resolution 
would  constitute  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse by  Congress  to  the  pending  ap- 
plications by  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
States  for  a  constitutional  convention 
on  this  issue. 

This  amendment  is  in  agreement 
with  President  Ronald  Reagan  who 
stated  in  1980: 

Excessive  Federal  spending  and  deficits 
have  l)ecome  so  engrained  in  Government 
today  that  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
necessary  to  limit  this  spending.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  the  need  for  such  an 
amendment.  In  his  most  recent  State  of 
Union  address,  the  President  also  said: 
"Once  we've  made  the  hard  choices,  we 
should  lock  in  our  gains  with  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution." 

ITEZS  FOR  SEHATE  JOIlTT  RESOLimOIl  335 

The  primary  purpose  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225  Is  to  correct  a 
bias  in  the  present  political  process  in 
behalf  of  ever-increasing  levels  of  Fed- 
eral Government  spending.  Whether 
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such  spending  is  financed  by  higher 
taxes  or  new  debt,  it  has  woeful  eco- 
nomic consequences.  High  interest 
rates,  and  the  resulting  decline  in  in- 
vestment and  productivity,  as  well  as 
unacceptable  levels  of  unemployment, 
all  follow  when  the  Government  uses 
an  excessive  share  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources, leaving  too  little  for  produc- 
tive use  by  the  private  sector.  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  attempts  to 
reduce  these  economic  problems  by  in- 
creasing the  money  supply  faster  than 
increases  in  the  supply  of  goods  and 
services,  inflation  results. 

While  it  is  true  that  much  of  the 
enormous  growth  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades may  be  a  response  to  evolving  no- 
tions of  the  role  of  the  public  sector 
on  the  part  of  the  American  citizen- 
ry—that is,  a  genuine  shift  in  the  will 
and  desire  of  the  people— it  is  my  con- 
tention that  a  substantial  part  of  this 
growth  stems  from  far  less  benign  fac- 
tors. 

In  short,  the  American  political 
process  is  defective  insofar  as  it  is 
skewed  toward  artificially  high  levels 
of  spending,  that  is,  levels  of  spending 
that  do  not  result  from  a  genuine  will 
and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people.  It 
is  skewed  in  this  direction  because  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  fiscal  order 
that  have  developed  in  this  country  in 
recent  decades.  It  is  a  fiscal  order  in 
which  Members  of  Congress  have 
every  political  incentive  to  spend 
money  and  almost  no  incentive  to 
forego  such  spending.  It  is  a  fiscal 
order  in  which  spending  decisions 
have  become  increasingly  divorced 
from  the  availability  of  revenues. 

CRAMM-RtrOMAN  AND  A  CONSTITtmONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  BALANCE  THE  BUDGET 

The  enactment  of  Gramm-Rudman 
does  not  diminish  the  need  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Gramm-Rudman  does 
not  purport  to  correct  the  structural 
bias  in  favor  of  deficit  spending  that 
would  be  offset  by  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  balance  the  Federal  budget 
correct  the  inherent  structural  bias 
within  our  political  system  causing 
chronic  deficit  spending.  Gramm- 
Rudman  implements  that  fundamen- 
tal principle  over  the  next  5  years,  but 
it  neither  corrects  the  systemic  biases 
in  our  political  system  nor  purports  to 
make  that  policy  permanent.  Accord- 
ingly, even  if  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent successfully  meet  the  worthy  ob- 
jectives of  the  Gramm-Rudman  stat- 
ute over  the  next  few  years,  the  symp- 
toms may  have  been  temporarily  re- 
lieved, but  the  cancer  will  linger  to 
flare  up  later. 

The  spending  bias  in  our  fiscal  proc- 
esses is  caused  by  the  absence  of  link- 
age between  taxing  and  spending  deci- 
sions. Members  of  Congress,  however 
well  intentioned.  simply  do  not  have  to 


cast  votes  in  behalf  of  new  taxes  in 
order  to  accomodate  new  spending. 
Rather  than  casting  politically  disad- 
vantageous votes,  they  may  either 
resort  to  increased  levels  of  deficit 
spending  funded  by  borrowing  or  allow 
the  tax  system,  through  bracket  creep, 
to  produce  annual,  automatic  tax  in- 
creases. Over  the  next  5  years. 
Gramm-Rudman  effectively  addresses 
the  deficits  caused  by  these  systemic 
flaws,  but  a  constitutional  amendment 
is  necessary  to  permanently  correct 
the  flaws. 

In  a  democracy,  constitutions  estab- 
lish the  structure  of  government  by 
imposing  restraints  on  the  behavior  of 
those  who  represent  them.  For  years, 
the  body  politic  has  suffered  from  the 
removal  of  constraints  upon  Congress 
imposed  explicitly  or  assumed  implicit- 
ly by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
Consequently  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  run  a  deficit  in  24  of  the 
past  25  years.  Since  1970.  the  United 
States  has  incurred  the  11  largest 
peacetime  deficits  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation  with  nine  deficits  over  the  past 
decade  in  excess  of  $50  billion.  Conse- 
quently, Congress  had  to  take  the  un- 
precedented steps  prescribed  by 
Gramm-Rudman.  In  this  sense, 
Gramm-Rudman  is  itself  a  testament 
to  the  need  for  constitutional  re- 
straint. Thus,  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  would  reimpose.  explicit- 
ly, those  constraints  as  only  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  can. 

Although  Gramm-Rudman  statuto- 
rily mandates  a  balanced  budget,  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  required 
for  the  following  reasons: 

Gramm-Rudman  does  not  purport  to 
correct  the  structural  bias  in  favor  of 
deficit  spending  that  would  be  offset 
by  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Gramm-Rudman  is  only  intended  to 
deal  with  a  temporary  crisis,  whereas  a 
constitutional  amendment  corrects  a 
bias  that  has  caused  deficits  in  47  of 
the  past  54  budget  cycles.  The  deficit 
spending  bias  is  not  a  problem  that 
has  lasted,  nor  will  last,  only  5  years. 
In  other  words,  the  system  is  "broke" 
and  will  not  be  finally  "fixed"  in  5 
years.  It  demands  a  permanent  consti- 
tutional solution.  See  attached  chart 
for  documentation  of  deficit  spending 
caused  by  structural  bias. 

Ultimately  no  Congress  can  bind  a 
succeeding  Congress  by  simple  statute. 
Already  press  accounts  and  some  of 
our  colleagues  have  suggested  spend- 
ing and  taxing  pressures  could  cause 
Gramm-Rudman  to  be  circumvented 
or  changed.  The  success  of  deficit  re- 
duction efforts  in  the  next  5  years  and 
beyond  may  depend  on  stronger  medi- 
cine than  a  statute  can  supply.  Put  an- 
other way,  no  statutory  measure  can 
contain  provisions  requiring  a  greater 
or  more  onerous  voting  ruJe  for  its 
repeal  than  for  its  adoption.  Any  bal- 
anced budget  statute  can  be  repealed. 


in  whole  or  In  part,  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  adopting  a  new  statute. 
Statutory  limitations  remain  effective 
only  as  long  as  no  majority  coalition 
forms  to  overcome  such  statutory  con- 
straints. The  virtue  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  that  it  can  invoke  a 
stronger  rule  to  overcome  the  spend- 
ing bias. 

Gramm-Rudman  has  put  the  Nation 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  constitutional  underpinnings. 
however.  Gramm-Rudman  or  any 
other  statutory  prescription  faces 
challenges  that  may  compromise  en- 
forcement. 

By  analogy:  Several  Senators  could 
propose  legislation  to  change  statuto- 
ry law  relating  to  ratifying  treaties, 
expelling  Members  of  either  House  of 
Congress,  or  proposing  constitutional 
amendments— all  of  which  are  current 
constitutional  provisions  requiring  su- 
permajority  votes.  This  hypothetical 
legislation  could  set  up  elaborate 
mechanisnis  to  ensure  that  treaties  or 
constitutional  amendment  proposals 
get  careful  congressional  scrutiny  or 
that  accused  Members  of  Congress  get 
due  process.  Even  if  such  legislation 
were  enacted,  the  new  bill  would  not 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  co.nstitu- 
tional  supermajority  requirements  in 
each  of  these  areas.  Similarly  the  cur- 
rent constitutional  amendment  pro- 
posals are  intended  to  endow  the 
voting  of  an  unbalanced  budget  with 
the  same  solemn  consideration  now  re- 
quired for  treaties.  Because  discon- 
necting outlays  from  revenues  has 
consequences  at  least  as  sweeping  as 
most  treaties,  a  constitutional  super- 
majority  requirement  is  warranted  re- 
gardless of  current  statutory  attempts 
to  balance  the  budget. 

CONCENTRATED  BENEFITS— DISPERSED  COSTS 

It  Is  Important  first  to  understand 
what  some  economists  and  political 
scientists  have  described  as  the  "con- 
centrated benefit/dispersed  cost"  phe- 
nomenon. This  describes  the  fact  that 
the  benefits  of  any  given  spending  pro- 
gram normally  are  concentrated 
within  a  relatively  small  class  of  bene- 
ficiaries, while  the  costs  of  such  a  pro- 
gram are  dispersed  throughout  a  rela- 
tively large  class  of  persons,  that  is, 
the  taxpayers.  Thus,  those  parties 
who  benefit  from  a  particular  spend- 
ing measiu-e  stand  to  benefit  greatly 
while  those  who  bear  the  costs  are  af- 
fected Insignificantly.  Arthur  Bums, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  described  it  in  these 
terms: 

The  proximate  causes  of  this  govemmen- 
Ul  bias  are  quite  clear.  In  general,  spending 
programs  are  more  popular  with  people 
than  higher  taxes.  The  potential  benefici- 
aries of  a  spending  program  are  often  a  nu- 
merical minority,  but  they  have  a  stronger 
incentive  to  keep  Informed,  to  organize,  and 
to  lobby  for  their  favorite  program  than 
those  who  bear  the  cost  have  to  oppose  it. 
The  rising  cost  of  political  campaigns  and 
the  concurrent  proliferation  of  fundraislng 


committees  put  intense  pressure  on  leglala- 
tors  to  vote  for  spending  programs  favored 
by  such  groups.  We  may.  in  fact,  be  entering 
an  era  in  which  govemmenul  processes  arc 
overwhelmed  by  the  naked  demands  of  In- 
creasingly well-organized  and  effective  In- 
terest groups.  It  is  this  concern  that  has  led 
me  to  look  with  favor  on  even  preemptory 
devices  for  offsetting  the  existing  bias 
toward  larger  Federal  spending  and  borrow- 
ing.—AEI  Economist,  April  1979, 

The  competition,  then,  between  the 
tax-spenders  and  the  taxpayers  is  a 
highly  unequal  one;  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  the  former  should  prevail 
so  frequently.  It  Is  simply  not  worth 
the  while  of  the  individual  taxpayer  to 
spend  as  much  time  and  effort  to  save 
himself  a  few  cents  or  a  few  dollars  on 
some  program  as  it  Is  for  spending  to 
secure  millions  or  even  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  themselves.  The  spending  in- 
terests tend  to  be  Intense  and  passion- 
ate In  focusing  upon  Individual  spend- 
ing measures  likely  to  accrue  to  their 
benefit,    while    those    who    logically 
would  be  the  most  concerned  about 
such  spending,  the  taxpayers,  tend  to 
be  diffuse  and  unorganized.  Spending 
Interests  are  politically  and  articulate 
and  able  to  reward  or  punish  legisla- 
tors with  their  organized  electoral  sup- 
port or  nonsupport.  Meanwhile,  tax- 
payers are  politically  inarticulate,  only 
barely  able  to  perceive  their  self-Inter- 
est In  the  context  of  isolated  pieces  of 
legislation.  It  Is  only  when  tne  spend- 
ing programs  are  aggregated  that  the 
taxpayer  begins  to  feel  the  full  Impact 
of  such  spending.  Thus,  it  is  only  natu- 
ral that  legislators,  however  sincerely 
committed     to     fiscally     responsible 
public  policies,  should  be  sensitive  and 
responsive  to  the  concerns  of  those 
who  lobby  for  new  or  expanded  spend- 
ing initiatives.   As  Professor  Charles 
Baird  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Hayward  has  observed: 

Whenever  Government  programs  are  con- 
sidered one  by  one.  there  is  a  bias  toward 
Government  growth.  Each  program  has  a 
well-defined  constituency  that  receives  posi- 
tive benefits  therefrom.  In  many  cases,  the 
benefiu  from  a  particular  program  to  a  par- 
ticular person  represent  a  large  part  of  that 
person's  total  income,  while  the  Ux  cost  to 
the  beneficiary  of  that  program  is  mlnls- 
cule.  Such  direct  beneficiaries  of  program  A 
therefore  are  strongly  motivated  to  organize 
work  and  lobby  for  the  adoption  and  growth 
of  that  program.  There  is  no  countervailing 
incentive  for  taxpayers  in  general  to  orga- 
nize, work,  and  lobby  against  program  A  in 
isolation  because  any  individual  uxpayer's 
share  of  program  A  U  miniscule.  Since  elect- 
ed represenUtives  Inevitably  respond  to  lob- 
bying efforts,  there  is  a  high  probability 
that  program  A  will  be  adopted  even  If  the 
sum  of  the  benefiu  therefrom  are  less  than 
the  sum  of  the  costs. 

The  punxtse  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  Is  to  create  a  more  equal  com- 
petition between  spending  interests 
and  taxpayer  interests  by  reducing  the 
structural  bias  toward  higher  spending 
within  the  Federal  fiscal  system  that 
contributes  to  the  current  Imparity. 
By  reducing  the  bias,  and  creating  a 


more  neutral  environment  within 
which  this  competition  can  take  place, 
the  representative  processes  will  be 
more  resporwive  and  accountable  to 
the  genuine  desires  and  interests  of 
the  public  at  large  with  respect  to 
levels  of  public  expenditures.  As  Pro- 
fessor Allan  Meltzer  of  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University  has  observed- 
Only  by  changing  the  ground  rules  under 
which  spending  decisions  are  made  can  we 
expect  to  obtain  the  outcome  which  people 
desire. 


The  proposed  amendment  addresses 
an  Important  element  of  the  spending 
bias:  The  access  Members  of  Congress 
have  to  deficit  spending.  This  enables 
Members  of  Congress  to  avoid  having 
to  vote  new  taxes  In  order  to  finance 
new  spending. 

DCnCIT  SPZNDIRO 

A  principal  cause  of  the  spending 
bias  Involves  the  virtually  unlimited 
access  that  Members  of  Congress  have 
to  deficit  spending.  As  the  "unwritten 
Constitution"  requirement  of  budget 
balance  has  been  disregarded  In  recent 
years.  Members  of  Congress  no  longer 
are  constrained  In  their  ability  to  In- 
crease spending  by  the  concomitant 
need  to  Increase  ordinary  revenues. 
Permissible  levels  of  spending  no 
longer  are  defined,  as  they  traditional- 
ly have  been,  by  levels  of  revenue 
available.  In  consequence.  Members  of 
Congress  are  free  to  obtain  the  result- 
ing political  advantages,  without 
having  either  to  (a)  reduce  spending 
for  some  other  spending  Interest  and 
incur  the  resulting  political  disadvan- 
tages, or  (b)  increase  tax  revenues  and 
incur  the  resulting  political  disadvan- 
tages. 

Members  of  Congress  do  not  have  to 
reduce  levels  of  spending  for  one  pro- 
gram in  order  to  accomplish  increases 
In  other  programs  because  there  Is  no 
effective  limit  as  to  how  much  Con- 
gress may  spend  In  Its  budget.  Once 
the  traditional  linkage  has  been  sev- 
ered between  spending  and  revenues, 
there  is  no  need  for  Members  to  estab- 
lish priorities  as  between  alternative 
spending  proposals;  each  can  be  satis- 
fied simply  by  Increasfing  the  level  of 
the  deficit.  The  availability  of  deficit 
spending  enables  Members  to  avoid 
the  hard  political  decision  of  having  to 
choose  among  spending  proposals  and 
thereby  ensure  for  themselves  some 
element  of  political  disadvantage  as 
well  as  political  advantage. 

Members  of  Congress  do  not  have  to 
Increase  revenues  In  order  to  accom- 
modate Increased  spending  l)ecause 
levels  of  spending  no  longer  are  relat- 
ed In  any  meaningful  way  to  levels  of 
revenue.  Thus,  not  only  is  there  no 
need  for  Congress  to  antagonize  any 
other  spending  Interest  In  the  process 
of  supporting  a  given  spending  meas- 
ure, but  there  is  no  need  to  antagonize 
taxpayers  generally  by  appearing  to 
raise  their  tax  burdens.  Again,  there  is 
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no  element  of  political  disadvantage 
Members  of  Congress  are  required  to 
incur  in  order  to  reap  the  political  ad- 
vantages of  responding  to  the  spend- 
ing interests. 

In  this  respect,  the  availability  of 
unlimited  deficit  spending  allows  the 
political  costs  of  spending  measures  to 
be  deferred  in  time,  while  enabling  the 
political  benefits  to  be  enjoyed  imme- 
diately. While  the  benefits  of  the 
measure  usually  will  be  understood  im- 
mediately by  its  beneficiaries,  the 
costs— in  the  form  of  higher  future 
taxes,  higher  future  inflation,  and 
higher  future  interest  rates— usually 
will  be  evident  only  at  some  remote 
time.  Indeed,  there  may  be  no  political 
costs  whatsoever  unloss  those  who 
suffer  from  these  economic  ills  are  so- 
phisticated enough  to  understand  the 
cause-effect  relationship  between  the 
earlier  spending  auid  the  later  ssmtip- 
toms. 

APPROACH  OF  SENATE  JOIirr  RESOLUTIOH  225 

In  seeking  to  reduce  the  spending 
bias  in  our  present  system— the  imlim- 
ited  availability  of  deficit  spending— 
the  major  purpose  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  is  to  ensure  that,  under 
normal  circumstances,  voles  by  Con- 
gress for  increased  spending  will  be  ac- 
companied either  by  votes  (a)  to 
reduce  other  spending  programs  or  (b) 
to  increase  taxes  to  pay  for  such  pro- 
grams. For  the  first  time  since  the 
abandonment  of  the  traditional  bal- 
anced budget  requirement.  Congress 
will  be  required  to  cast  some  political- 
ly difficult  vote  as  a  precondition  for  a 
politically  attractive  vote  to  increase 
spending. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  address  the  spending 
bias— unlimited  access  by  Members  of 
Congress  to  deficit  spending— by  re- 
quiring a  three-fifths  vote  of  each 
House  of  Congress  before  the  Federal 
Government  could  engage  in  such 
spending.  Such  a  procedure  would  not 
prohibit  deficit  spending,  but  would 
simply  reestablish,  as  a  norm,  a  budget 
in  balance  rather  than  one  in  deficit. 
A  consensus  greater  than  a  normal 
majority  would  be  required  to  violate 
this  norm.  Unless  such  a  consensus  ex- 
isted. Congress  would  be  bound  in  its 
spending  by  its  available  revenues  and 
would  be  forced  to  account  for  new 
spending  in  one  program  area  by 
either  reduced  spending  in  another 
program  area  or  by  increased  taxes. 
The  political  advantages  resulting 
from  support  for  new  spending  then 
would  be  matched,  at  least  to  some 
degree,  by  countervailing  political  dis- 
advantages. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  reinforce  section  1  and 
further  link  tax  spending  and  tax  rais- 
ing by  requiring  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  approve  any  bill  to  increase 
revenues  by  a  constitutional  majority. 
In  the  absence  of  clear  constitutional 
majority  and  Presidential  consent,  a 


tax  increase  could  not  cause  the  public 
sector  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  the 
private.  Though  while  section  1  would 
ensure,  as  a  norm,  that  Federal  spend- 
ing is  matched  by  Federal  revenues, 
section  2  would  ensure  that  such  reve- 
nues are  not  raised  without  political 
accountability  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  would  also  make  it  less  likely 
that  the  budget  would  be  regularly 
balanced  at  increasingly  high  levels  of 
taxation.  Before  Congress  could  make 
available  to  itself  greater  amounts  of 
revenue  for  new  spending  initiatives,  it 
would  have  to  stand  up  in  view  of  the 
public  and  place  itself  on  record  in 
behalf  of  such  increased  revenues. 

As  a  result.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225  effects  a  subtle,  but  important, 
change  in  the  psychology  of  the 
budget  process.  Under  the  present 
system,  each  spending  interest,  in 
effect,  competes  with  the  taxpayers  to 
raise  the  total  ante  in  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Under  a  system,  however,  in 
which  some  form  of  spending  ceiling  is 
in  effect,  these  same  interests  sudden- 
ly will  be  competing  with  one  another 
in  order  to  ensure  themselves  a  certain 
proportion  of  a  fixed  ante  in  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  Not  only  will  spending 
interests  have  to  convince  Congress 
that  their  favored  programs  merit 
funding  at  a  certain  level,  but  they 
will,  in  addition,  have  to  establish  the 
priority  of  their  programs.  A  spending 
ceiling  comprised  of  something  beyond 
mere  congressional  self-restraint  will 
force  Members  of  Congress  to  view 
spending  requests  in  terms  of  relative 
desirability,  not  simply  in  terms  of 
whether  or  not  a  program  is  desirable 
at  all.  An  element  of  competition 
among  the  spending  interests  will  be 
introduced  into  the  budget  process, 
undoubtedly  to  the  long-term  interests 
of  those  who  finance  the  spending 
programs  favored  by  these  interests. 

Thus,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  make  it  easier  for  well-meaning, 
but  beleaguered.  Members  of  Congress 
to  exercise  fiscal  responsibility  in 
making  their  policy  decision.  There 
would  be  an  external  constraint,  some- 
thing beyond  their  own  ability  to 
resist  the  importunities  of  the  spend- 
ing interests,  upon  which  they  could 
rely.  As  Professor  Roger  Freeman  of 
the  Hoover  Institution  has  noted: 

It  is  not  that  Members  of  Congress  do  not 
wish  to  produce  a  balanced  budget  but  that 
under  the  circumstances  they  can  only  do  so 
at  a  grave  political  risk  to  their  survival. 
They  need  a  defense  against  excessive  de- 
mands which  allows  them  to  say  "no"  to  a 
multitude  of  pressure  groups.  Such  a  de- 
fense cannot  be  built  by  sUtute  because  any 


D.S.  fiscal  habits  after  World  War  11  and 
noUbly  after  1960  are  not  hard  to  identify. 
Keynesian  teachings  had  succeeded  in  effec- 
tively repealing  an  important  element  of 
the  unwritten  fiscal  constitution  within 
which  American  politics  had  been  carried 
out  throughout  almost  two  centuries  of  its 
history. 

In  summary,  the  purpose  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225  is  to  eliminate 
political  process  which  allows  Mem- 
bers to  avoid  having  to  vote  for  higher 
taxes  in  order  to  pay  for  higher  spend- 
ing and  to  establish  a  more  genuinely 
neutral  environment  within  which  the 
budget  competition  occurs.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  does  not  define 
what  constitutes  or  what  does  not  con- 
stitute a  responsible  budget,  but  only 
defines  the  institutional  framework 
within  which  such  budgets  can  be  put 
together.  Rather  than  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending  increasing  inexora- 
bly, whatever  the  desires  of  the  citi- 
zenry, the  amendment  would  ensure 
that  such  spending  is  set  at  levels 
more  reflective  of  their  genuine  de- 
sires. 

ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

Two  statements  summarize  the  eco- 
nomic issues  addressed  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225:  First,  the  Feder- 
al sector  has  become  increasingly 
prone  to  deficit  financing  since  World 
War  II;  and  second,  the  Federal  sector, 
during  that  period,  has  come  to  com- 
mand an  increasing  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  output  and  income. 

FEDERAL  deficits:  INCREASINGLY  FREQUENT 
AND  LARGE 

The  Federal  Government  has  run  a 
budget  deficit  in  24  of  the  past  25 
years  and  in  47  of  the  past  55  years. 
Deficit  spending  has  come  to  occur 
during  good  economic  conditions  and 
during  bad  economic  conditions.  While 
the  past  decade  has  seen  little  change 
in  the  frequency  of  these  deficits,  it 
has  seen,  however,  significant  change 
in  the  size  of  deficits. 

Since  1970,  the  United  States  has  in- 
curred the  11  largest  peacetime  defi- 
cits in  the  history  of  the  Nation  with  9 
deficits  over  the  past  decade  in  excess 
of  $50  billion.  Following  fiscal  year 
1970.  the  total  national  debt  of  the 
Nation  stood  at  $383  billion:  following 
fiscal  year  1985  just  15  years  later,  this 
figure  will  stand  at  approximately  $2 
trillion— $2,000,000,000,000.  Nearly 

half  of  this  total  debt  has  been  in- 
curred during  the  past  8  years  alone, 
with  well  over  two-thirds  having  been 
incurred  in  the  past  two  decades 
alone— see  table  2. 

With  the  rising  national  debt  has 
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i^f  Con^^^be"'a^end^^re";;aT;d^ome  rising  interest  payments  Where 


by  this  Congress  or  the  next.  Only  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  can  impose  credible 
and  effective  spending  restraints. 

Professor  James  Buchanan  goes  on 
to  elaborate: 

The  fault  lies  not  in  the  bad  intentions  of 
elected  politicians.  The  basic  causes  for  the 
dramatic,  and  readily  observable,  shift  in 


interest  absorbed  approximately  6  per- 
cent of  the  national  budget  20  years 
ago,  in  fiscal  year  1985  interest  pay- 
ments will  represent  over  13  percent  of 
the  total  budget.  Total  interest  of  $130 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1985  represents  a 
total  larger  than  the  entire  Federal 
budget  during  the  early   1960's.  and 


JMI 


comprised  the  third  largest  expendi- 
ture item  in  the  Federal  budget.  It  is  a 
figure  nearly  half  as  large  as  spending 
for  national  defense  and  nearly  one- 
third  as  large  as  spending  for  income 
security  programs,  including  Social  Se- 
curity. 

PKDERAL  SPENDING  AND  TAXING:  AN  INCREASING 
SHARE 

Prior  to  World  War  I.  Federal  spend- 
ing represented  a  minor  share  of  the 
Nation's  economic  output  of  goods  and 
services.  Other  than  in  times  of  war. 
the  relatively  small  amounts  of  Feder- 
al spending  were  financed  primarily  by 
import  duties.  Government  spending 
at  all  levels  represented  less  than  9 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
[GNPl. 

Beginning  with  ratification  of  the 
16th  amendment  in  1913,  providing 
Federal  access  to  taxation  of  incomes, 
and  with  the  onset  of  World  War  I. 
the  Federal  sector  has  demonstrated  a 
continuing  propensity  for  growth, 
whatever  the  economic  circumstances. 
Over  the  next  20  years.  Government 
spending  nearly  doubled  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  economy.  Since  that  period, 
however,  spending  has  accelerated  at 
an  even  more  rapid  pace,  particularly 
Federal  Government  spending.  In 
1929.  Federal  expenditures  of  $3  bil- 
lion represented  just  3  percent  of 
GNP.  By  1950.  the  peacetime  share 
had  risen  to  15  percent  of  GNP  or  $43 
billion.  For  fiscal  year  1984.  Federal 
Government  spending  of  $852  billion 
commanded  nearly  24  percent  of 
GNP— the  highest  in  the  peacetime 
history  of  the  United  States. 

To  illustrate  this  growth  in  another 
way.  the  first  $100  billion  budget  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation  occurred  as 
recently  as  fiscal  year  1962.  more  than 
179  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
Republic.  The  first  $200  billion 
budget,  however,  followed  9  years  later 
In  fiscal  year  1971.  The  first  $300  bil- 
lion budget  occurred  4  years  later  in 
fiscal  year  1975:  the  first  $400  billion 
budget  2  years  later  in  fiscal  year  1977; 
the  first  $500  billion  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1980;  the  first  $600  billion  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1981;  the  first  $700  bil- 
lion budget  in  fiscal  year  1982;  and  the 
first  $800  billion  budget  In  fiscal  year 
1984— see  table  3. 

Despite  the  fact  that  an  Increasing 
share  of  this  spending  has  been  ac- 
counted for  through  deficit  financing. 
Federal  tax  burdens  have  had  to  in- 
crease enormously  in  recent  years  to 
pay  for  these  expenditures.  Per  capita 
tax  receipts  have  nearly  doubled  in 
the  past  8  years  alone,  while  the 
number  of  individual  taxpayers  paying 
more  than  20  percent  of  their  income 
to  the  Federal  Government  has  more 
than  tripled  in  the  past  15  years.  Ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
can families,  through  a  combination  of 
taxes  and  inflation,  now  have  fewer 
real,  after-tax  dollars  than  15  years 
ago. 


MATuai  OP  THX  ran 

The  enormity  of  the  current  defidti 
has  raised  the  need  for  a  balanced 
budget  to  emergency  levels.  Yet,  many 
continue  to  argue  that  we  have  had 
deficits  for  half  a  century  and  the  sky 
has  not  fallen.  The  sad  truth  is  that  In 
the  past  decade  we  have  begun  to  run 
an  entirely  new  type  of  deficit  that  is 
much  more  destructive  than  the  rela- 
tively smaller  ones  of  the  past. 

The  debt  we  are  now  incurring  Is  a 
radically  different  character  than  the 
debt  in  the  recent  past.  It  la  of  unprec- 
edented size  In  real  terms.  And  there  is 
no  plausible  possibility  that  new  debt 
issues  will  end  at  any  foreseeable  date 
in  the  future.  Most  importantly,  it  re- 
verses the  long  downward  trend  in  the 
size  of  the  national  debt  and  as  a 
share  of  the  country's  economic  activi- 
ty. 

Prior  to  the  Great  Depression.  Con- 
gress was  bound  by  a  moral  rule 
against  budget  deficits.  But  the  eco- 
nomic tragedies  of  the  1930'8.  and  the 
advent  of  the  theories  of  John  May- 
nard  Keynes  In  1936,  caused  legisla- 
tors to  rethink  their  policies  on  budget 
deficits.  When  the  economy  needed 
stimulating,  deficits  were  seen  as  an 
appropriate  remedy  to  the  problem. 
Controversely.  when  the  economy 
needed  restricting,  a  fiscal  surplus  was 
called  for.  Debt  creation,  according  to 
Keynes,  was  a  valuable  tool  for  eco- 
nomic policy;  but  at  other  times,  or  In 
the  wrong  amounts,  debt  creation 
could  be  a  dangerous  force. 

Underlying  these  deficits,  however, 
was  a  genuine  concern  for  effective 
fiscal  management.  The  real  value  of 
national  debt— that  is.  national  debt 
expressed  in  constant— 1972— dollars- 
has  shown  a  remarkable  stability  over 
the  years  1950  to  1976.  swinging  up 
slightly  In  recession  years  and  down 
slightly  in  boom  years— table  4. 

But  as  newer  theories  became  popu- 
lar—supply side,  monetarism,  among 
others— the  traditional  Keynesian  con- 
cern with  the  size  of  the  deficit  was 
largely  abandoned.  And  deficits  corre- 
spondingly exploded. 

The  average  real  national  debt  in 
the  1981-84  period  was  $602  billion- 
1972  dollars— an  Increase  of  some  39 
percent  over  the  period  from  1950-77. 

Without  the  traditional  constraint 
on  deficits,  the  spending  bias  has  come 
into  full  operation.  According  to  pro- 
jections by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  Federal  outlays  will  be  some 
$260  billion  higher,  and  revenues  will 
be  more  than  $1.2  trillion  lower,  in  the 
1980's. 

National  debt  as  a  ratio  of  gross  na- 
tional product  serves  as  a  measure  of 
the  importance  of  Federal  debt  in  the 
economy.  As  table  5  shows.  Federal 
debt  declined  steadily  as  a  share  of  the 
economy  from  the  end  of  World  War 
II  until  the  beginning  of  the  1980*s. 

Within  a  few  short  yesirs.  debt  as  a 
share   of   the   economy   has   reached 


levels  unheard  of,  except  in  time  of 
war.  And  the  spiral  "^  continues  ever 
higher.  Congressional  Budget  Office 
projections  show  Federal  debt  increas- 
ing in  importance  for  the  remainder  of 
the  decade— table  6. 

In  short,  national  debt  as  a  share  of 
the  economy  today  is  growing  for  the 
first  time  since  World  War  II.  The  sit- 
uation la  without  precedent  in  our  his- 
tory. 

ECONOMIC  SYMPTOMS 

Prom  modest  beginnings,  the  Feder- 
al Government  has  grown  to  become 
the  dominant  institution  in  the  United 
States.  No  other  entity  comes  close  to 
it  in  ability  to  condition  the  course  of 
economic  events. 

Most  of  the  economic  difficulties 
currently  being  suffered  by  the  Nation 
are  attributable  directly  or  indirectly 
to  recent  economic  policies  pursued  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Three  statements  summarize  the 
consequences  of  Increasing  Federal 
deficits,  taxation,  and  spending:  First, 
after  two  centuries  of  relatively  stable 
prices,  inflation  although  Improving  in 
recent  years  has  not  been  fully  under 
control  for  two  decades:  second,  rather 
than  sustained  economic  growth,  the 
economy  over  the  past  two  decades 
has  been  characterized  by  extended 
periods  of  economic  stagnation;  and 
third,  rather  than  high  levels  of  sav- 
ings and  capital  formation,  the  econo- 
my has  come  to  be  characterized  by 
relatively  low  levels  of  savings  and 
capital  formation. 

Typically,  wartime  inflation  has 
been  followed  by  a  period  of  falling 
prices.  As  late  as  the  1930's.  the  index 
of  prices  was  essentially  at  the  same 
level  as  that  of  150  years  earlier.  By 
contrast,  the  period  following  World 
War  II  is  distinguished  precisely  by 
the  failure  of  prices  to  return  to  their 
prewar  levels.  Only  in  response  to  the 
price  stabilizing  policies  of  the  early 
1950's.  This  period  of  relative  price 
equilibrium  during  the  early  1960's. 
This  period  of  stability,  however,  sig- 
naled only  an  end  to  the  World  War  II 
and  Korean  war  inflations:  it  did  not 
contribute  to  a  return  to  prewar  price 
levels.  Since  the  mid-1960's.  inflation 
has  come  to  dominate  the  economy— 
an  inflation  unmistakably  associated 
with  Federal  deficits  of  the  late  1960'8 
and  1970's.  Although  recent  efforts  to 
restrain  inflation  have  been  relatively 
successful,  nevertheless  the  1939 
dollar,  which  had  declined  to  a  value 
of  40  cents  by  1968.  has  declined  to  a 
value  of  well  under  20  cents  today. 

As  Federal  spending  and  deficits 
have  achieved  peacetime  record  levels, 
the  Nation's  economy  has  crested  and 
fallen.  From  sustained  high  armual 
growth  rates  in  the  1960's  of  5  to  6 
percent,  the  real  economic  growth  of 
the  country  declined  toward  zero  in 
1980.  The  real  gross  national  product 
actually  declined  in  4  separate  years 
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over  the  decade  prior  to  1980.  The 
more  that  the  Federal  sector  has 
drawn  from  the  Nation's  economic 
product  the  less  robust  the  economy 
has  been.  As  the  Nations  armual 
growth  declined,  so  too  did  its  relative 
economic  position  among  world  econo- 
mies. ^    ^ 

Also  closely  associated  with  the  pat- 
tern of  rising  Federal  spending  and 
deficits  has  been  the  sharply  declining 
pattern  of  personal  savings  and  pri- 
vate investment.  In  recent  years,  per- 
sonal savings  have  declined  from  7  to  8 
percent  of  disposable  personal  income 
to  less  than  5  percent,  a  greater  than 
50-percent  reduction.  At  the  same 
time,  private  domestic  investment  has 
steadily  declined  as  a  proportion  of 
the  GNP.  These  levels  are  now  among 
the  lowest  in  the  world  and  among  in- 
dustrialized. Western  nations. 

PROXIMATE  CAUSE  AHD  ETTECT 

The  inflation  which  began  in  1968 
has  been  closely  associated  with  large 
and  continuing  Federal  deficits.  These 
deficits  have  placed  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banking  System  in  an  increas- 
ingly untenable  position.  If  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  refuses  to  purchase  the  new 
debt  offered  by  the  Treasury,  increas- 
ing pressure  is  placed  upon  private 
capital  markets.  Federal  financing  of 
deficits  is  competitive  with  private 
demand  for  borrowed  funds.  As  a 
result  "crowding  out"  occurs  as  Feder- 
al borrowing  displaces  private  borrow- 
ing, leading  both  to  higher  rates  of  in- 
terest and  lower  rates  of  private  cap- 
ital formation.  As  Prof.  Roger  Free- 
man of  the  Hoover  Institution  simuna- 
rizesit: 

If  the  Treasury  competes  for  funds,  it 
drives  up  interest  rates  and  crowds  out 
other  would-be  borrowers.  Thereby,  it  re- 
duces the  funds  which  are  available  for  pri- 
vate investment,  holds  back  industrial  ex- 
pansion, and  improvement  in  productivity 
and  limits  job  creation. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Federal 
Reserve  purchases  the  new  debt,  the 
monetization  of  this  debt  may  lead  to 
a  money  supply  growing  faster  than 
the  economy's  ability  to  absorb  this 
growth  without  adding  to  prices.  More 
money  generally  means  higher  prices 
today  further  generating  expectations 
of  even  higher  prices  tomorrow.  As 
former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. Arthur  Bums,  has  observed: 

When  the  Government  runs  a  budget  defi- 
cit it  pumps  more  money  into  the  pocket- 
books  of  people  than  it  takes  out  of  their 
pocketbook  •  •  •  the  persistence  of  sub- 
stantial deficlU  in  Federal  finances  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  serious  inflation 
that  got  under  way  in  this  country  in  the 
mid-1960s  *  *  *  then  the  deficit  increases 
at  a  time  of  economic  expansion,  as  It  has 
done  lately,  we  should  not  be  surprized  to 
find  the  rate  of  inflation  quickening. 

Prof.  Milton  Friedman  notes  fur- 
ther. 

Interest  rates  are  high  because  inflation  is 
high.  Inflation  is  high  because  the  rate  of 
money  creation  is  high. 


Faced  with  abnormally  large  Federal 
budget  deficits,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  tended  to  purchase  a  significant 
portion  of  the  new  debt.  As  inflation 
has  resulted,  individuals  have  acceler- 
ated their  purchase  of  consumer  goods 
and  services,  in  the  prices  bidding  up 
prices  further,  reducing  personal  sav- 
ings, and  reducing  private  capital  for- 
mation. 

Decades  of  inflation  have  done 
damage  beyond  swift  correction.  For 
instance.  Congress  has  been  under 
pressure  to  index  a  variety  of  its  fund- 
ing programs— from  school  lunches  to 
Social  Security— in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain relative  levels  of  funding.  Such 
spending  has.  of  course,  contributed  to 
still  higher  levels  of  Federal  deficits. 

Prof.  Lowell  Harris  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity summarizes  the  issue  in  the 
following  manner: 

Easing  the  financing  of  a  Federal  deficit 
by  supplying  new  bank  credit  (money)  has 
appeal.  New  money  can  be  injected  into  the 
economy  easing  someone's  problems.  Busi- 
nesses and  governments  get  dollars  that  had 
not  existed.  Such  injections  seem  to  permit 
the  accomplishment  of  good  things.  But  as 
the  funds  thus  created  add  to  the  flow 
through  the  economy,  the  cumulating  re- 
sults will  differ  from  the  initial  results.  The 
dollar  loses  buying  power.  Budget  deficits 
invite  the  creation  of  money,  and  monetary 
expansion  lies  at  the  base  of  inflation  .  . 
Federal  deficiu  tempt  the  use  of  money  cre- 
ation as  a  means  of  getting  dollars  for  the 
Treasury  without  evident  pain. 

In  the  face  of  unusually  high  levels 
of  Federal  spending,  the  alternative  to 
deficit    financing    is.    of    course,    in- 
creased uxation.  This.  too.  has  ad- 
verse   economic    consequenses.    apart 
from  the  diminished  freedom  of  the 
citizen  to  consume,  as  he  chooses,  the 
fruits  of  his  one  hand,  less  income 
means  less  money  to  save,  less  money 
for     private     investment     in     future 
output,  and  less  economic  growth.  On 
the    other    hand,    less    income    after 
taxes  means  less  incentive  to  engage  in 
productive  economic  activity  general- 
ly—less incentive  to  work,  less  incen- 
tive to  invest,  and  less  incentive  to  do 
the  things  that  contribute  to  economic 
growth.  High  rates  of  income  taxation 
further  distort  the  allocation  of  pro- 
ductive  resources,   invariably   toward 
less  efficient  use. 

O.S.  COMITTITIVEMeSS  IH  WORLD  MARKETS 

Experience  with  persistent  large 
deficits  in  the  1980's  has  focused  at- 
tention on  another  problem  associated 
with  excessive  Government  borrowing: 
Undermining  the  Nation's  trade  posi- 
tion in  world  markets. 

The  huge  borrowing  needs  of  the 
Federal  Government,  coupled  with  the 
credit  demands  of  businesses  and  con- 
sumers, have  required  a  huge  influx  of 
capital  into  the  United  States.  Makmg 
the  United  SUtes  attractive  to  foreign 
investment  has  helped  avoid  any 
severe  effects  from  crowding  out  pri- 
vate credit  needs  and  has  helped  keep 
inflation  and  interest  rates  lower  than 


they  might  otherwise  be.  But  clearly 
the  day  of  reckoning  cannot  be  post- 
poned for  long  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  incurs  massive  deficits  year 
after  year. 

America's  need  for  foreign  capital 
has  had  a  major— some  would  say  dis- 
astrous—impact   on    the    balance    of 
trade.  A  strong  dollar  makes  it  more 
difficult    for   U.S.    producers   to   sell 
their  goods  overseas,  and  easier  for 
foreign    producers    to    market    their 
goods  in  the  United  States.  At  least  in 
the    short    run.    that    means    slower 
growth  and  fewer  jobs  in  those  sectors 
of  the  American  economy  that  depend 
heavily  on  export  markets.  The  de- 
cline in  our  manufacturing  sector,  the 
loss  of  markets  for  our  agricultural 
products,  and  our  record  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  are  bringing  calls  for  new 
measures  to  protect  American  indus- 
tries from  foreign  competition:  Meas- 
ures which  could  threaten  the  pros- 
pects  for   healthy   economic   growth 
around  the  globe,  ultimately  destroy- 
ing jobs  and  economic  opportunity  for 
Americans. 

It  is  clear  in  any  event  that  continu- 
ing massive  budget  deficits  will  have 
an  enormous  cost  for  the  American 
economy.  As  economic  growth  acceler- 
ates in  other  developed  countries,  they 
will  become  more  attractive  to  invest- 
ment. The  foreign  Investment  that 
sustains  our  debt-ridden  economy 
could  dry  up,  and  we  would  face  the 
prospect  of  massive  inflation  or  of  sky- 
rocketing interest  rates  that  would 
bring  the  economy  to  a  halt.  The  dan- 
gers of  persistent  deficits  have  never 
been  clearer  than  they  are  today. 

A  constitutional  rule  limiting  the 
growth  of  Federal  deficits,  spending, 
and  taxation  would  contribute  sub- 
stantially toward  the  restoration  of 
stable  prices,  stable  employment,  and 
stable  economic  growth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  2-6  and  a  detailed 
analysis  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Table  i.-Salional  debt  in  the  20th  century 
(In  billions  of  dollars] 

Yew  '^O 

1900 

190 1 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


Ynr 


1907 ... 
1908... 
1909... 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916.. 
1917.. 


1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921 . 
1922. 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1928 . 

1929 . 
1930. 
1931 . 
1932. 
1933. 
1934 . 
1935. 
1936. 
1937 . 
1938. 
1939. 
1940. 
1941. 
1943. 
1943. 
1944. 
1945. 
1946. 
1947. 
1948. 
1949. 
1950. 
1951 . 
1952. 
1953. 

1954 . 

1955 . 

1956 . 

1957 . 
1958. 
19S9. 
1960. 

1961 . 

1962 . 

1963 . 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 
1981. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985' 


Debt 

13 

38 

34 

34 

33 

33 

31 

21 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

17 

19 

23 

27 

29 

34 

36 

37 

48 

51 

58 

79 

143 

204 

260 

271 

257 

252 

253 

257 

255 

259 

266 

271 

274 

273 

272 

280 

288 

291 

293 

303 

311 

317 

323 

329 

341 

370 

367 

383 

410 

437 

468 

486 

544 

632 

709 

780 

834 

914 

1.004 

1.147 

1.382 

1.577 

1.850 


T«l£  3.-BUDGn  RECEIPTS  AND  OUTIAYS.  1789- 
1986  '-Continued 

[In  fflAORi  ol  Mtft) 


'  Estimated  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
Source:  Office  of  Manasement  Budget. 


TABLE  3  -dUOGET  RECEIPTS  AND  OUTIAYS,  1789-1986  ' 

I  In  millKirK  ol  tUttn] 


fiscHycaf 


Budpt 
receipts 


Btid|« 
outtayj 


Btript 
Wiplus  or 

(fctai  (-) 


1789-1M9 

1850-1900 

1901-190S 

1.160 

14.462 

2.797 

1.090 
15.453 
2.671 
3.196 
3.561 
40.195 

-70 
-991 
♦  119 

1906-1910.. -.., 

19I1-I915 . 

1916-1920..      .    .. 

3.143 

_ 3.517 

17.2J6 

-52 
-49 

-22.909 

FocilyMr 

^ 

outtiyi 

?2^ 

mrpluor 

•tot(-) 

1921 

5.571 

5.062 

.-509 

1922 ._ _..... 

4.026 

3.289 

*736 

1923 

3.153 

3.140 

*713 

1924 . 

3.171 

2908 

.-963 

1925 : 

3.641 

2.924 

♦  717 

192f .„ 

3.795 

2.930 

♦  865 

1927 

4.013 

2.857 

♦  1.155 

1921....... .■     

3900 

2.961 

♦  939 

192$ _.. 

3.162 

3.127 

♦  734 

19M.    ........    ...; 

4.051 

3.320 

♦  738 

1931 

3.116 

3,577 

-462 

1932 

1.924 

4.659 

-2.735 

1933. -_   — 

1.997 

4598 

-2.602 

1934 

3JI15 

6.645 

-3.630 

1935  _.  _        „ 

3  706 

6497 

2  791 

1936.. 

3.997 

8.422 

-  4  425 

1937 _ 

4.956 

7.733 

-2.777 

1931 — 

5.5M 

6.765 

-1,177 

1939 

4.979 

8.841 

-3.862 

1940 : 

6.361 

9.456 

-3,095 

1941 , 

1.621 

13.634 

-5,013 

1942 

14.350 

35.114 

-20764 

1943 

23.649 

78.533 

-54(84 

1944 

44.276 
45.216 

91.280 
92.690 

-47  004 

194S _ 

-47,474 

1946 

39.327 

55.183 

-15.856 

1947 

3(J94 

34.532 

♦  3.(62 

19« 

41.774 

29,773 

♦  12.001 

1949 -        

39.437 

38.834 

♦  603 

19S0 

39.4S5 

42.597 

-3,112 

1951..     

51.646 

45.546 

♦  6.100 

1952 -. 

66.204 

67,721 

-1,517 

1953 

69.574 

76.107 

-6,533 

1954 

69.719 

70.890 

-1,170 

1955 .„    

65.469 

6(509 

-3,041 

1956 

74.547 

70.460 

♦  4.0(7 

1957 

79.990 

76.741 

♦  3.249 

195«...„ 

79.636 

82.575 

-2  939 

1959 .. 

79.249 

92.104 

- 12,(55 

1960 

92.492 

92.223 

♦  269 

1961..... 

94.319 

97.795 

-3.406 

1962 

99.676 

106.813 

-7.137 

1963 _ 

106.560 

111..M1 

-4.751 

1964 

112.662 

118.5(4 

-  5.922 

1965 

116.S33 

118.430 

-  1.596 

1966 

130.156 

134.652 

-3.796 

1967 .    . 

141.906 

157.608 

-(.702 

1961 „ 

152.973 

178.134 

-25.161 

1969 

1K.SS2 

183.645 

♦  3.236 

1970 ._ 

192.107 

195.652 

-2.(45 

1971 

187.139 

210.172 

-23,033 

1972 

207  J09 

230.681 

-23.373 

1973 

230.799 

245.647 

-  14  (4? 

1974. 

263.224 

267.912 

-*m 

1975 

279.090 

342.245 

-45.154 

1976......   

298.060 

364.473 

-66.413 

TQ« 

81.232 

94.188 

- 12.956 

1977 

355.559 

400.506 

-44  948 

1971 

399.516 

448368 

-4(.807 

197J 

463.302 

490.997 

-27,694 

1980 _ 

517.112 

576.675 

-59,563 

1961 

599.272 

657.204 

-S7.IJ2 

1912 

617.766 

728.375 

-iio.m 

19(3 

600.562 

795.969 

- 195,407 

1964 „     

666.457 

851,786 

-  185.324 

1915  Htmh 

736.859 
793.729 

959.085 
973.725 

-222  226 

19t6BtMll 

-179.996 

'  Ml  lor  1719-1939  ax  In  me  idmnrstnM  tuditt  Wi  lor  1940  M 

an  Woimi  itn  irt  tor  Me  unrtM 

budMt 

t<ai  incii  Mir 

<  In  cUcndK  yen  1976  TKt  F«e 

m  BonrnM  from  i  My 

l-June  30  tins  to  in  October  1-Scplen«e>  30  bus  Tlie  70  ii«n  to  tlie 

mnstai  guirtef  hom  My  1  to  Septcnttt  30.  197C 

Tabli  <.— National  debt/QNP  price  deflator 

(Billioni  of  1972  dollars] 

1929 

52 

1933 

92 

1939 

169 

1940 

175 

104S 

686 

1950 „ 

479 

1955 

451 

1960 

424 

1965 

434 

1966  

428 

1967 

431 

1968 

448 

1969 

448 

1970 

419 

1971 

427 

1972 

437 

1973 „ 

442 

1974 

^ 

433 

1975 

! 

433 

1976 

'j 

478 

1977 

Boe 

1978 

BIS 

1979 

SIO 

1980 

SIS 

1981 

SIS 

1983 

sss 

1983 

64a 

1984 

713 

Tails  5 
1929 

.—National  debt/grou  nationai 
product 
(1972  doiurtl 
o.ia 

1933 

.41 

1939 

.S3 

1940 

.SI 

1945 

1.33 

1950 

.90 

1955 

.69 

1960 

.S8 

1965 

.47 

1966 

.4S 

1967 

.43 

1968 

.39 

1969 

.39 

1970 

M 

1971 

M 

1973 

.87 

1973 

.SS 

1974 

.34 

1975 

.SS 

1976 

.37 

1977 „. 

.87 

1978 

.86 

1979 

.S6 

1980 

.SS 

1981 

.34 

1983 

.37 

1983 

.43 

1984 

.44 

Tabu  6.— Debt  held  by  the  public  as  a  per- 
cent of  ONP  Congrettional  Budget  Office 
projection* 

1986 41.8 

1987 

44.0 

1988 

46.0 

1989 

47.9 

1990 

49.7 

DCTAILKD  AKALYBII  OP  8.J.  Rl*.  225 
SECTION  1.  nRST  CLADBE 

"Outlays"  Is  Intended  to  Include  all  dit- 
bursementa  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  Federal  or  quasi-Federal  agencies 
created  under  the  authority  of  acts  of  Con- 
gress, and  either  "on-budget"  or  "off- 
budget".  With  certain  exceptions,  outlays 
are  those  withdrawals  subject  to  article  I, 
section  9.  which  provides  that  "no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law".  It  is  intended  to  exclude  from  outlays 
repurchase  and/or  retirement  of  Federal 
debt. 

.  .  Receipts  ..."  is  intended  to  include 
all  moneys  received  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
through  Federal  or  quasi-Federal  agencies 
created  under  the  authority  of  acts  of  Con- 
gress. In  present  usage,  receipts  is  Intended 
to  be  synonomous  with  the  definition  of 
"budget  receipts"  as  found  in  "a  glossary  of 
terms  used  in  the  budget  process"  (1984).  It 
is  Intended  to  exclude  from  receipts  the  pro- 
ceeds of  debt  issuance  and  to  not  include 
"off-setting  collections". 

.  .  Fiscal  year  .  .  ."  is  Intended  as  a 
term  defined  by  sutute  and.  as  such,  is  to 
have  no  constitutional  standing  apart  from 
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its  sututory  definition.  Under  current  law, 
the  Federal  fiscal  'ear  begins  on  1  October 
of  one  calendar  year  and  ends  on  30  Sep- 
tember of  the  following  calendar  year.  The 
amendment  does  not  require  an  immuUble 
definition  of  fiscal  year;  other  fiscal  years 
could  be  defined  without  straining  the 
intent  of  the  amendment. 

•Outlays",  -receipts",  "fiscal  year"  are  all 
terms  defined  by  or  to  be  defined  by  statute 
and  as  such,  have  no  constitutional  stand- 
ing apart  from  these  sUlutory  definitions. 
The  intentions  of  the  committee  with 
regard  to  current  concepts  have  been  set  out 
elsewhere  in  the  report.  At  the  same  tune 
the  committee  is  sensitive  to  the  likelihood 
that  such  concepts  will  undergo  modifica- 
tion through  time.  Provided  these  modifica- 
tions are  not  designed  to  subvert  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  amendment,  but 
rather  are  designed  to  further  those  pur- 
poses, there  is  no  intention  that  the  mean- 
ings given  here  are  immutable. 

Shall  not  ..."  is  a  term  readily  obvi- 
ous in  its  intent  and  spirit  to  all  who  read 
these  words  except  those  intent  on  obviat- 
ing their  purpose  through  deception  of  the 
public  and  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Simply 
put  it  means  you  cannot.  The  amendment 
contains  no  enforcement  clause  because  it 
feels  that  this  mandate  is  perfectly  clear, 
and  that  the  retribution  that  would  be  felt 
by  Members  and  the  President,  for  blatant- 
ly violating  the  highest  law  of  the  land 
would  be  sure  and  quick. 

Exceed   .  .  . "   means  that  outlays 
may  not  be  greater  than  receipU.  Receipts 
may  exceed  outlays.  The  term  is  not  meant 
in  an  absolute  sense.  It  is  not  possible  to 
monitor  outlays  and  receipts  in  a  trillion 
dollar  budget  so  that  there  will  be  an  exact 
balance  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  final 
day  of  a  fiscal  year.  The  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee is  that  the  Congress  should  use  every 
reasonable  means  to  achieve  a  substantial 
balance  in  outlays  and  receipts  for  each 
fiscal  year.  For  example,  the  spirit  of  the 
amendment  would  not  be  violated  if  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  a  de  minimus  unbal- 
ance   was    determined    to    have    occurred. 
What  is  de  minimus  is  subject  to  some  inter- 
preution,  but  given  present-day  monitoring 
abilities  and  the  size  of  the  Federal  budget, 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  a  $10  bUlion  im- 
balance-or  roughly  1  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al outlays— would  not  reflect  an  intent  to 
avoid    the    purpose    of    this    amendment. 
Greater  imbalances  may  conceivably  occur, 
and  as  they  grow  more  regular  and  larger  in 
amount  it  is  anticipated  that  public  senti- 
ment will  sharpen  the  estimating  abilities  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
Section  1,  second  clause 
".  .  .  Three-fifths  of  the  whole  number 
"  is  intended  to  identify  the  minimum 
proportion  of  the  total  membership  of  each 
House  needed  for  action  by  the  Congress. 
Under    current    law,    three-fifths    of    the 
Senate  membership  is  60  and  of  the  House 
of  Represenutives  is  261.  Vacancies  would 
reduce  the  minimum  majorities. 
".  .  .  The  whole  number  of  both  Houses 
"  is  intended  to  be  constetent  with  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "the  whole  number  of 
Senators"  in  the  12th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  denoting  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  individual  House  of  Congress  in 
question;  "both  Houses",  the  "Senate",  and 
"House  of  Representatives"  now  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Specifically,  "both  Houses"  is  not 
Intended  to  connote  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress or  of  its  equivalent. 

Shall  provide  for  ..."  la  Intended  to 
be   a  mandatory   requirement   that  when 
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Congress  determines  that  outlays  shall 
exceed  receipts  they  must  do  so  by  affirma- 
tive action  that  includes  a  three-fifths  vote 
to  have  the  Imbalance  and  that  the  degree 
of  imbalance  be  specifically  stated  in  dol- 
lars. 

-.  .  .  A  specific  excess  of  outlays  over  re- 
ceipts." Is  intended  to  identify  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  dollars  by  which  outlays 
may  exceed  receipts  in  the  sUtement  of  re- 
ceipU and  outlays  for  the  fiscal  year  adopt- 
ed by  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  first  and 
second  sentences  of  this  section. 

Of  necessity,  there  would  be  a  rollcall  vote 
in  determining  whether  there  exists  a  three- 
fifths  majority  In  each  House  In  favor  of  a 
specific  level  of  deficit.  The  committee  in- 
tends that  the  substance  of  such  a  vote  be 
restricted  to  the  Issue  of  such  a  deficit.  For 
example,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
objectives  of  this  provision  of  such  a  deficit 
were  conditioned  or  qualified  by  particular 
circumstances  (e.g..  "whenever  the  measure 
of  unemployment  exceeds  ten  percent"),  or 
If  there  was  specification  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  excess  outlays  were  to  be  allocat- 
ed Neither  a  provision  for  excess  outlays  at- 
tached as  a  rider  to  a  resolution  addressing 
some  other  subject  nor  a  resolution  to 
which  a  ride  addressing  some  other  subject 
has  been  attached  would  be  consistent  with 
this  provision. 

EXPLANATION  OF  SECTION  2 

In  accordance  with  the  explanation  of  the 
specific  terms  of  S.J.  Res.  225  provided  in 
the  committee  report,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain in  detail  the  terms  of  the  new  section 
two  amendment  dealing  with  bills  to  m- 
crease  revenues. 

"Any  bill"  is  Intended  to  include  all  forms 
of  legislation  that  could  be  used  to  "to  In- 
crease revenues."  This  would  Include  any 
amendments  to  bUls,  portions  of  bills,  or 
other  forms  of  legislation  Intended  to  m- 
crease  revenues.  The  term  "bill"  Itself  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is  employed 
in  article  I,  section  7  of  the  Constitution. 

"To  increase"  Is  Intended  to  mean  that 
only  those  bills  Intended  by  Congress  to  In- 
crease revenue  are  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional majority  requirements  of  this  section. 
The  authors  of  this  section  purposefully 
avoided  use  of  the  term  from  article  I,  sec- 
tion 7.  "for  raising  revenue"  because  this 
language  has  been  Interpreted  to  mean  all 
revenue  bills  whether  Increasing  or  decreas- 
ing tax  rates  or  bases.  The  authors  do  not 
intend  bills  that  decrease  tax  rates  or  bases 
to  be  subject  to  the  constitutional  majority 
requirement.  However,  any  bill  which  in- 
creases to  any  degree  either  the  rate  or  the 
base  of  any  tax  shall  be  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion- ,v.«, 

"Revenue  Is  used  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  term  is  used  in  article  I,  section  7  and 
article  I.  section  9.  It  Includes  all  money 
gathered.  coUected.  or  raised  by  mcome 
taxes,  excise  taxes,  imposts,  tariffs,  customs 
and  export  fees,  duties,  or  other  forms  of 
government  taxation.  It  would  not  necessar- 
ily Include  Inspection  fees  used  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  Inspection  activity  or  govern- 
ment bonds  like  those  employed  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  unless  these  were 
used  In  lieu  of  taxes  as  a  means  of  raising 
general  revenues  for  the  Nation. 

Shall  become  law  only  If  approved 
means  that  the  constitutional  majority  re- 
quirement is  Imposed  on  Congress's  lawmak- 
ing authority  alone.  This  Is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  having  any  effect  whatsoever  on 
the  presentment  clause  of  article  I.  section 
7  Any  bill  to  Increase  revenues  approved  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  by  the  requisite 


majority  would  still  be  presented  to  the 
President  for  his  approval  or  rejection  and 
would  not  be  enacted  without  complying 
completely  with  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
sentment clause. 

"By  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress"  Is  intended  to 
identify  the  minimum  proportion  of  the 
total  membership  of  each  House  needed  for 
action  by  the  Congress  on  any  bill  to  In- 
crease revenues.  Under  current  law.  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  membership  Is  51  and 
of  the  House  of  Represenutives  Is  218.  Va- 
cancies would  reduce  these  minimum  ma- 
jorities. 

"By  rollcall  vote"  means  that  m  all  cases 
the  votes  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  shall 
be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against 
the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
each  House  respectively.  In  other  words, 
this  requires  a  recorded  rollcall  vote  to  es- 
tablish the  constitutional  majority  and  that 
record  is  to  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  accordingly  published  to  the 
public.  This  procedure  is  also  completely 
consonant  with  the  constitutional  procedure 
established  by  article  I.  section  7,  the  pre- 
sentment clause. 


SECTION  3 

The  Congress  may  waive  the  provisions  of 
this  article  for  any  fiscal  year  In  which  a 
declaration  of  war  Is  In  effect. 

may  waive  ..."  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  discretionary  authority 
to  operate  outside  of  the  provisions  of  par- 
ticular sections  of  this  amendment  In  the 
event  of  declarations  of  war.  Such  a  waiver 
would  be  by  concurrent  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, a  resolution  which  would  not  have  to 
be  submitted  to  the  President  for  approval 
or  disapproval.  , 

.  the  provisions  of  this  article  ...  is 
Intended  to  refer  primarily  to  sections  1  and 
2  of  the  amendment.  The  Congress  may 
waive  any  or  all  of  these  provisions.  Waiver 
of  sections  3.  5.  or  6  would  seem  pointless. 

.  declaration  of  war  ..."  Is  Intended 
to  be  construed  In  the  context  of  the  powers 
of  the  Congress  to  declare  war  under  Article 
1  section  8.  neither  adding  to  nor  substract- 
ing  from  those  powers.  The  committee  in- 
tends that  ordinary  and  prudent  defense  ap- 
propriations and  preparations  for  a  war  per- 
ceived by  the  Congress  to  be  imminent  be 
funded  fully  within  the  limlUtlons  Imposed 
by  the  amendment,  although  Congress  may 
esUbllsh  higher  levels  of  spending  and  or 
deficits  for  these  or  any  other  purposes 
under  sections  1  and  2. 

for  any  fiscal  year  ...  Is  in  effect 
.  .  ."  Is  Intended  to  require  a  waiver  of  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  on  a  year-by- 
year  basis.  That  Is.  Congress  cannot  adopt  a 
waiver  resolution  which  shall  apply  to  more 
that  one  fiscal  year.  Rather,  the  Congress 
annually  must  adopt  a  separate  waiver  for 
the  fiscal  year  at  issue. 

Although  this  section  is  identical  to  lan- 
guage contained  In  each  of  the  earlier  ver- 
sions of  S.J.  Res.  225.  including  that  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  1982.  some  propo- 
nents of  the  measure  have  raised  concern 
about  whether  the  language  of  section  3 
goes  far  enough  in  assuring  that  Congress 
could  respond  to  urgent  threats  to  national 
security. 

Senator  Hetun  offered  an  amendment  In 
committee,  which  was  defeated  10-7.  de- 
signed to  respond  to  this  concern.  The 
Heflin  amendment  would  automatically 
waive  the  balanced  budget  requirement  in 
time  of  war;  authorize  the  Congress  to  waive 


such  requirement  If  the  United  States  Is  en- 
gaged In  military  conflict  which  causes  an 
"imminent  military  threat  to  the  national 
security";  and  enable  Congress  to  provide 
for  additional  outlays  for  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  If  Congress  declares  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  each 
House  that  there  is  an  "unforeseen  and  im- 
minent military  threat  to  the  national  secu- 
rity", through  a  joint  resolution  enacted 
into  law. 

Although  there  was  virtually  unanimous 
consensus  that  Congress  ought  to  retain 
maximum  flexibility  In  responding  to  na- 
tional security  crises,  the  majority  of  the 
committee  felt  that  S.J.  Res.  225  already 
dealt  adequately  with  this.  In  the  event  of  a 
defense-related  emergency,  the  Congress 
under  S.J.  Res.  225  could:  (A)  waive  the 
entire  amendment  In  case  of  declared  war; 
<B)  waive  the  balanced  budget  requirement 
by  three-fifths  vote;  or  (c)  adjust  spending 
levels  or  spending  priorities  within  the  ex- 
isting budget  by  a  simple  majority  vote.  Fur- 
ther, it  was  contended  that  the  approxi- 
mately $70  billion  Defense  Department  op- 
eration and  maintenance  account  exists  for 
the  very  purpose  of  ensuring  that  the  armed 
services  are  always  able  to  respond  In  a 
timely  manner  to  military  threats. 

Proponents  of  Senator  Heflins  amend- 
ment felt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ex- 
slstlng  provisions  of  the  amendment  are  ex- 
cessively restrictive  and  that  a  three-fifths 
vote  requirement  to  allow  for  defense  spend- 
ing may  prove  too  difficult  or  time  consum- 
ing. Concern  was  expressed  that  appropriate 
military  responses  might  be  dependent  on 
the  expediency  of  the  moment.  Senator 
Heflin  described  his  amendment  as  a  "safe- 
guard mechanism"  to  be  used  In  those  situa- 
tions in  which  60  votes  may  be  impossible  to 
achieve  but  in  which  congressional  majori- 
ties (and  the  President)  support  the  use  of 
such  funds. 

The  committee  acknowledges  that  the 
Heflin  amendment  has  substantial  merit 
and  it  Is  expected  that  further  efforts  at  ne- 
gotiation and  compromise  will  continue  on 
this  important  issue  as  S.J.  Res.  225  ap- 
proaches floor  consideration. 
section  4 

This  article  shall  take  effect  for  the 
second  fiscal  year  l>eginning  after  Its  ratifi- 
cation or  fiscal  year  1991.  whichever  is  later. 
.  .  Shall  Uke  effect  ..."  is  intended  to 
be  interpreted  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
same  phrase  contained  in  section  5  of  the 
20th  amendment. 

"...  For  the  second  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning .  .  ."  means  that  all  of  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  Congress  and  the  President 
by  this  amendment  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  compiled  with  for  such  fiscal  year,  the 
first  day  of  which  begins  at  least  one  full 
fiscal  year  and  less  than  two  full  fiscal  years 
after  the  date  of  ratification. 

.  .  Its  ratification  ..."  Is  Intended  to 
be  construed  as  ratification  of  this  article 
under  article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

"Or  fiscal  year  1991  whichever  is  later" 
clarifies  that  there  will  be  an  adequate  ad- 
justment period  before  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions  one   through   three   go   Into  effect. 


Fiscal  year  1991  was  selected  because  It  is 
also  the  year  that  the  "Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985",  also  known  as  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HolUngs  Act,  has  targeted  for  achievement 
of  a  balanced  budget.  Thus  this  proposed 
amendment  should  not  go  into  effect  until 
after  Congress  has  already  achieved  a  bal- 
anced budget.  In  any  event.  Congress  will 
have  adequate  lead  time  to  bring  the  budget 
into  balance  before  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  amendment  take  effect. 

STATE  experience 

Mr.  HATCH,  Mr,  President,  In  con- 
trast to  past  Federal  fiscal  policies, 
continued  deficit  spending  by  the 
States  has  been  a  rarity.  Perennially, 
more  States  incur  general  surpluses 
than  incur  general  deficits.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  States  are  prohibited, 
by  Constitution,  from  spending  more 
than  available  revenues.  A  growing 
number  of  States,  in  addition,  have  im- 
posed constitutional  restrictions  upon 
their  own  ability  to  spend  or  tax  in 
excess  of  prescribed  levels. 

In  comparing  Federal  and  State 
fiscal  policies,  there  are  widely  varying 
budgeting,  accounting,  and  reporting 
-practices.  Also,  by  virtue  of  its  access 
to  the  monetary  printing  press,  there 
are  different  fiscal  options  available  to 
the  Federal  Government  than  are 
available  to  State  Governments.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  different  functions  to 
be  served  by  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  than  by  those  of 
the  States.  Despite  these  differences, 
the  ability  of  the  States  to  operate 
within  their  constitutional  constraints 
is  instructive.  Such  constraints  have 
proven  to  be  workable  and  have  not  in- 
hibited significantly  the  ability  of 
State  Governments  to  perform  their 
most  widely  accepted  functions.  Be- 
cause it  has  been  required.  State  legis- 
latures have  learned  to  operate  effec- 
tively within  the  external  limitations 
of  their  constitutions,  many  of  which 
are  more  restrictive  than  S.J.  Res.  225. 

By  the  end  of  1984,  44  States  had 
constitutional  provisions  limiting  their 
ability  to  incur  budget  deficits.  An  ad- 
ditional eight  States  had  enacted  stat- 
utory constraints  to  this  effect.  These 
limitations  fall  into  a  number  of  broad 
categories.  Some  would  constrain  the 
Governor  by  requiring  the  submission 
of  a  balanced  budget.  For  example, 
California's  Constitution  reads  in  part: 

Within  the  first  10  days  of  each  calendar 
year,  the  Governor  shall  submit  to  the  legis- 
lature, with  an  explanatory  message,  a 
budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  contain- 
ing Itemized  statemenU  for  the  recommend- 
ed State  expenditures  and  estimated  State 
revenues.  If  recommended  expenditures 
exceed  estimated  revenue,  he  shall  recom- 


mend the  sources  from  which  the  additional 
revenues  should  be  provided. 

In  addition,  the  California  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  proposals  to  Incur 
State  debt  be  submitted  to  the  elector- 
ate for  approval.  Other  States  would 
impose  direct  constitutional  limita- 
tions upon  the  States  legislature.  For 
example.  Louisiana's  Constitution 
reads  as  follows: 

Total  appropriations  by  the  legislature  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  anticipated 
State  revenues  for  that  fiscal  year. 

Other  States  would  combine  restric- 
tions upon  the  Governor  and  the  State 
legislatures.  For  example,  Maryland's 
Constitution  reads  as  follows: 

The  budget  and  the  budget  bill  as  submit- 
ted by  the  Governor  to  the  general  assem- 
bly shall  have  a  figure  for  the  total  of  all 
proposed  appropriations  and  a  figure  for 
the  total  of  all  estimated  revenues  available 
to  pay  the  appropriations,  and  the  figure 
for  total  estimated  revenues.  Neither  the 
Governor  In  submitting  an  amendment  or 
supplement  to  the  budget  bill  nor  the  gener- 
al assembly  In  amending  the  budget  bill 
shall  thereby  cause  the  figure  for  total  pro- 
posed appropriations  to  exceed  the  figure 
for  total  estimated  revenues.  Including  any 
revisions,  and  In  the  budget  bill  as  enacted, 
the  figure  for  total  estimated  revenues  shall 
always  equal  or  exceed  the  figure  for  total 
appropriations. 

Finally,  some  States  would  allow  the 
contraction  of  extremely  small 
amounts  of  debt  which  in  practice,  ef- 
fectively prohibits  the  use  of  such 
debt  to  finance  significant  expenditure 
items.  For  example,  Iowa's  Constitu- 
tion reads: 

The  Sute  may  contract  debu  to  supply 
casual  deficits  or  failures  in  revenues  or  to 
meet  expenses  not  otherwise  provided;  but 
the  contingent  .  .  .  shall  never  exceed  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars 
($250,000). 

In  addition,  by  mid-1985,  20  SUtes 
had  adopted  constitutional  limitations 
upon  State  expenditures  and  revenue. 
An  additional  12  States  had  adopted 
statutory  restrictions  to  this  effect. 
These  limitations  are  summarized  in 
Table  7. 

One  recent  study  concluded  that 
such  limitations  have  had  a  "con- 
straining effect  on  the  proclivity  of 
public  sector  spending  at  the  State 
and  local  level."— Ulimchuk,  Constitu- 
tional Tax  Limits  at  the  State  Level 
(1981). 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unsinimous  con- 
sent that  table  7,  a  description  of 
State  tax  and  expenditure  limits,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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TABLE  7.-0ESCRIPTI0N  Of  STATE  TAX  AND  EXPENDITURE  UNITS 


March  6, 1986 


March  6,  1986 


Sute.  >Mioj«»lgi,  ly«t  ol  himl. 


Umt  «pl«  to 


Tie  iMIlt  IS 


PnMsniB  In  mmi 


Pronsams  «i  lt»  a«  ot  trinstti  o( 
itsponsMty  tor  gosKnunent  program 


Treitmcfltal  uiphBCS 


N)ski<  19S;  OwsMutmi  iim^   State  nncotioRs 

tin.  KfElatHC.  Rricftndun 


toatM.  197S  Constiliitaal  Exxn*- 
lin.  UfistaliM  DHnmluffl 


CaMomi     1979    Constiliitioiial    li 


•csn«nat«Rs  ol  SUM  tai  rntiMs 


Awnsfialois  ol  State  tai  rencmes 


Colctabo  197?  Statutoir.  E«c*«i(e. 
legslatM  nie 


lamn.  1978  Cmtitutaul   Ewenk- 
lure.  Caistitutmal  amenta)  retei 


kM)     1980     Statutory  ixpentture 
Legslatne  vole 


Stale  (BKial  tunl  annvriatians 


Slate  lenei*  lund  JwiopnaliorH 


Stale  genetal  lu«)  aHirapnatioiB 


Lousou.  1979   CoBlitutioiial,  lle»e-   Stale  lai  revenge ,. 
nue.  Legoiative  vole 


llcl«|an    1978   Constilutanal   Re*-   Slate  revenw 
we.  Oluen  otiatwe 


Missoun    1980   Constilutcnal.  Dew-   Stale  revenue 
nutCituen  mtialM 


1911  Statutory,  bpemtlure. 
le|islati«e  vole 


Slate  agpropoaMB 


tagranialions  sMI  ml  enceei)  S?S 
bin  t|  me  tk«  He  cumulative 
pMMUte  dOMl  »  pvuUtion  ant 
■WW  sact  J?y  I  1911 


/Iwrapnatiom  ol  slate  lai  revenues 
slian  not  eitceed  '  pefceni  ol  stale 
pefsofial  income 


Limit  may  be  eseeiM  to  capital 
pnxedi  •  wnjnatois  to  I1» 
permiMlM'  Ike  tii  s  (1) 
atsriMd  bn  Heiowna  or  tine- 
lourllis  ol  ItK  ierslalure  and  (2) 
apgrovcil  Iiy  voters 

Requires  Iwo-tlnrOs  a«>rov»  ol  eadi 
house  ol  Itie  legislatures  on  specrfc 
additional  acprocrialOT 


None. 


Yearly  jrowtti  m  awrocriatnis  Imul   In  It*  event  0|l  an  wmf/mil  Ite 
sIM  not  ejceed  oertentage  increase       atwoprialion  limit  m*  »         '" 


•I  population  and  intlalnn 


provided  mcieased  enpadlim  » 
compensated  lor  Ijy  reduced  expend- 
itures over  3  following  years  Wter- 
naiMly.  the  limil  may  Ix  clianged 
by  voters  but  tne  change  is  opera- 
live  lor  only  4  years 


Yearly  jrowllt  o<  Slate  general  fund   Statute  may  be  amended  al  any  lime 
appri^riations  shall  not  eiceed  1       by  majority  vote  ol  legolaturt 

percent 


Legislature  Shan   provide  tor   ad)«$t-    No  provBOi 

ments  to  limit  it  court  order  or 
legislative  enactment  Iranslers  re- 
sponsibility between  stale  and  local 
governments  or  between  lederal  and 
stale  govts 

(1)  The  appropriations  limit  shall  be 
altered  it  program  responsibility  is 
tiansleired  Irom  one  government 
entity  to  another,  from  govt  to 
private  entity  or  from  lundmg 
through  special  revenues 

(2)  The  state  shall  provide  ItK  lund- 
mg when  It  requires  local  govt  lo 
provale  a  program 

(3)  Appropriations  required  for  pur- 
poses of  complying  with  lederal 
requirements  are  not  under  hmit 

None  ■         ■     ■ 


Surplus  revenues  shall  be  returned  \m 
revision  of  tan  rates  or  lee  scheo 
ules  within  nut  two  fiscal  years 


Rate  o(  growth  o»  (BWltel  ai»««i-  «TS  IIni?t5!!rSn°Li^ 

priations  sM  not  cnid  »i«n«e  lawe  cl  INt  mattture  on  speott 

Tate  o»  grawlli  ol  Stale  penonal  aMMMl  awnpnation 
mcsme  lor  3  prewous  years 

Aopropriatois  shall  not  eraed  S'-i  Requires  two-thirds  approval  ot  each 

lerant  ol  State  personal  income  house  ol  the  legislature  on  specific 
additional  appiopiiation 


Ta«  revenue  slial  not  eiceed  fiscal   Statute  may  be  amended  at  any  time 
(ears  1978-79  tai  revenue/1977       by  maiority  ol  legislature 
State  personal  income  multiplied  by 
last  year  s  State  personal  income 


Stale  Shan  share  m  cost  ol  any  new 
program  or  service  increase  required 
ol  Bcal  governments  by  the  legisla- 
ture 

Uiustments  lo  limit  shall  be  made  if 
court  order  or  legislative  enactment 
transfers  responsibility  between 
Slate  and  local  governments  or  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments 


„_  shall  not  exceed  fiscal  years 
1978-79  Stale  revenue/ 1977  State 
personal  income  multiplied  by  the 
greater  of  State  personal  income  in 
prnr  calendar  year  or  average  state 
personal  income  over  prenous  3 
calender  years 


Government  must  first  specify  an 
emergency  then  the  legislature  must 
concur  by  huo-thirds  vote  in  such 
house 


Revenue  shan  not  exceed  fiscal  years   Government    must   first    siwly   an 
1980-81  Stale  revenue/ 1979  state       emergency,    then    the  Jeg^«uie 


multipiied  by  the 

r  gl  Stale  personal  income  in 
ptar  cjknbr  year  or  average  stale 
personal  income  over  previous  3 
calendar  years 


New  »0A    1979    Statutory    LipenOi 
lure.  Non-SnAng.  Legislative  vole 


New  Jersey.'  1976  Statutory  Expend 
ituie.  LetsMNtyole 


ftegon.  1970  Statutgry.  Expenattute 
Legistatne  Mte 

Rhode  Island,  1977  Statulorv  Exper<! 
lure  Non-B«d»ig,  Legislative  vol? 


Governors  proposed  general  fund  ex 
peniktures 


State  appropriations 


Sute  general  fund  appiopnatxjns 


Governor's  genetil  fund  appropriation 
request 


Slate  biennial  appropriations  shall  not 
exceed  Slate  appropriations  for  the 
preceding  bienntum  plus  the  product 
ot  preceding  biennial  appropriations 

ant  the  growth  percentage  The 
growth  percentage  is  the  percentage 
jMerence  between  average  state 
pcnMl  ncgme  for  the  3  calendar 
liM  iMMtaWy  prtcttag  the 
not  liKnnwii  and  the  average 
Slate  personal  income  lor  the  3 
calendar  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  curieni  biennium 

Proomed  biennial  eipen*tiires  author 
ued  tor  the  197S-76  bienmum  mul- 
tiplied by  1 1  *  percentage  popula- 
tion change  since  July  1,  1974| 
multiplied  by  1 1  >  percentage  in- 
fUlanl 

fiscal  year  appropriations  shall  not 
eiceed  fiscal  year  State  per  cap 
inc  /  prior  fiscal  year  st  per  cap  in 
multiplied  by  appropriations  m  prw 
liscai  year 

The  rate  of  growth  of  appropriations  in 
each  bienmum  s"i3ll  not  exceed  rate 
ot  trowth  ol  State  personal  income 
m  '  preceding  cilenuai  years 

Yearly  growth  '  Governors  general 
fund  appropriation  request  shall  not 
exceed  6  percent 


must  concur  by  h«»-thinls  wte  «i 

such  house 


Governor  must  declare  an  emergency 
Legislature  must  then  approve  spt 
cific  additional  expenditure  by  h»o- 
Ihirds  vote  ol  each  house 


(1>  Limit  may  be  adjusted  if  program 
responsibility  is  Itanslerred  lor  one 
level  ol  government  to  another 

(2)  Stale  IS  prohibiled  Irom  reduang 
curreni  proportion  ol  local  services 
financed  through  state  aid 

(3)  No  new  propam  shaH  be  required 
ot  local  Hvcmnents  unless  cost  is 
paid  by  Sate 

(4)  The  proporton  of  total  state 
spending  paid  lo  all  units  of  local 
mtniiMiit  as  a  group  shall  not  be 
niatf  below  proportion  tor  fiscal 
im  1971-79 

(1)  Umt  may  be  adjusted  if  program 
responsMty  is  transferred  from  one 
level  ol  government  to  another 

(2)  State  IS  orohibiled  Irom  reducing 
ci»rent  proportion  of  local  services 
fnanced  through  state  aid 

(3)  No  new  propam  shall  be  required 
ol  kcal  jowniiiients  unless  cost  is 
pari  by  At. 

None      - 


General  fund  revenues  m  excess  of 
limit  and  alter  retention  ol  unre 
strcted  general  land  year  and  bil- 
ancis  ol  6  pKMl  Ol  Kmtm  sM 
be  used  tor  ta  iM.  caotal  con- 
struction, highway  expenditures  and 
water  proiecTs 

n  stale  general  fund  balance  m  each 
ol  two  succeeding  years  exceed!  5 
percent  of  general  fund  revenues, 
ieeislature  shall  provide  lor  lax 
rnund 

No  provision 


State  tax  revenue  m  eicess  ol  limit 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Tai  Sur- 
plus Fund,  appropriations  from  that 
fund  may  be  made  lor  paymg  tax 
refunds 

Revenues  eiceedmg  limit  by  1  percent 
or  more  shall  be  used  for  tax 
refunds  set  in  proportion  to  income 
tax  lability  Eicess  less  than  1 
peicen!  may  be  transferred  to  the 
State  Budget  Stabluation  Fund 


Revenues  exceedmg  limit  by  1  percent 
01  nwre  shall  be  refunded  pro  rata 
based  on  income  lax  liability  Eicess 
less  than  1  percent  shall  be  Itans- 
lerred to  the  general  revenue  fund 


No  provisions 


Not  applicable  because  nonbmdmg         Now. 


Must  be  approved  by  majority  ot 
voters  in  state  referendum  at  a 
general  election  prior  lo  fiscal  year 
in  which  limit  is  to  be  exceeded 

Statuts  may  be  amended  at  any  time 
by  majority  of  legislature 


Not  appiicatiie  because  nonbmdmg 


Adjustment  to  limit  shall  be  made  if  Do 
program  responsibility  is  transferred 
between  state  and   local   govern- 
ments 

Mustimit  to  limit  shall  be  made  if  Revenue  exceedme  limit  by  2  percent 

propam  funding  is  transferred  from  or   more   shall  be   used   foi   lax 

general  fund  to  nongeneral  fund  refunds  proportional  to  innme  tax 

sources  habMy                        ' 

None No  provision. 


iMI 
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State  year  ot  adoption  type  of  ImM. 
method  of  approval 


Limit  applies  lo 


Tlw  ImM  IS 


Provis«ns  lor  wanKr 


Provisons  in  the  case  of  transfer  of 
responsMty  for  govcmmcnl  program 


Treatment  ol  swphaa 


South  Carolina   1980.  1984  Constitu-    State  appropriations 
tnnal.  Expenditures.  Legislative  ref- 
erendum 


Tennessee.   1978    Constitutional.   Ex-    Appropriations  of  Stale  tu  revenues 

penditure   Constitutional  convention 
referendum 
Texas.   1978    Constitutional.  Eipendi-    Appropriations  ol  Stale  tax  revenues 
ture,  Leg'islatwe  referendum 

Utah.    1979    Statutory    Expenditure    State  appropriatipnt . 

Never  implemented.  Legislative  vote 


Washington.  1979  Statutory  Revenue.   Slate  tax  revenue 
Citizen  imtialM 


Yearly  growth  m  Slate  appropriations 
shall  not  exceed  average  growth  ot 
personal  income  over  3  preceding 
years  or  9  5  percent  ol  total  State 
personal  income  whichever  >s  g'eal- 
er  Also  the  number  of  stale  em- 
ployees IS  tied  to  Stale  population 

Growth  m  State  appropriations  snail 
not  exceed  growth  m  State  personal 
income 

Growth  of  biennial  appropriations  shall 
not  eiceed  rale  oi  growth  ol  State 
personal  income 

Growth  m  appropriations  may  not 
eiceed  85  percent  ol  the  increase 
in  Stale  prsonal  income 


Growth  in  lax  revenues  shall  not 
exceed  average  rate  of  growth  ot 
State  perspnal  income  over  preced- 
ing 3  years 


Limit  may  be  exceeded  for  1  year  by  None 
Nro-thirds  vote  of  the  tenMim  i 
It  firsi  declares  a  tmanaal  vmm 
cy  Also  every  5  years  n»  HfN- 
ture  can  review  the  compositnn  ol 
the  limit 


Eicess  revenues  may  be  uont  to 
mjich  Federal  protrams.  for  drtii 
purposes  lax  nim.  or  transterrM 
loriHfye  luM 


Specific  additionai  amount  may  be  ap- 
proved by  majority  vote  of  the 
legislature 

Specific  additional  amount  may  be  ap- 
proved by  manrily  vole  ol  the 
legislature  if  >t  first  adopts  a  resotu- 
lion  that  an  emergency  exists 

Limit  may  be  exceeded  by  two-thirds 
vote  ol  legislature  it  liscai  emergen 
cy  IS  declared  by  legislature  ano 
legislature  loitow!  required  proce 
dures  lor  publicizing  its  intent  and 
holding  public  hearing 


Emergency  must  be  declared  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  legislature  then  legis- 
lature must  approve  specifx  aodi 
tnnal  appropriations  by  two-thirds 
vote 


State  must  share  m  cost  il  it  increases   No  provison 

expenditure   requrrements  o<   local 

governmenis 
None  Do 


1 1 1  Limit  shall  be  adjusted  if  program 
responvbiiity  is  trmlmd  between 
slate  and  local  lOMniwMs  or  from 
the  Federal  GavtrMWit  to  the  Stale 

Q)  Limit  shall  be  decreased  if  fundni 
source  moved  Irom  sources  OMnd 
under  Mmii  lo  sources  eiempt  from 
limit  Revenue  from  eienpl  sources 
that  IS  rnoved  to  noneiempi  ac- 
counts shall  come  under  the  limrt 

1 1 1  Limit  shall  be  adiusleo  il  program 
resppnsiMity  is  tiansleneo  behveen 
state  and  local  governments  or  be- 
tween Stale  and  Federal  Gcvcm- 
ments 

(2.)  Stait  must  reimburse  locai  gov 
ernments  lor  mc'eased  cost  if  legis- 
lature imposes  program  responscil 
ity  on  local  governments 


Revenue  m  eieeB  ol  Imt  iip  lo  2 

percent  of  appropriatans  ma  M 
kept  in  unappropriated  Stale  Ml 
balance  olhp  eicess  revenue  M 
be  rePaled  to  taipayort 


Eicess  revenue  becomes  part  o<  Stale 
lai  revenue  lor  ml  fiscal  yw 


I  Automatic  vote  lor  reconsiderjlon  of  limit  is  set  lor  1986        ''  Eipired  1983 

Source  AOR  stall  comp^ation  from  1984  ADR  State  Fiscal  Survey  ol  tegislatne  and  encutnie  budget  oHcers  and  from  sUle  lai  and  eipendituic  limit  legislation 


ENFORCEMENT  GENERALLY 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  while 
earlier  versions  of  balanced  budget 
amendments  contained  language  to 
the  effect  that,  "The  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation,"  this  was 
not  included  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment because  it  was  believed  to  be  un- 
necesary  language.  Unlike  earlier 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  that 
contained  similar  enforcement  provi- 
sions, e.g..  the  19th,  23d,  24th,  and 
26th  amendments,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 225  imposes  no  limitation  upon 
State  actions;  it  limits  only  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Government. 
This,  the  committee  felt  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  "necessary  and  proper" 
clause  in  article  1,  section  8  would 
clearly  effect  the  same  results  as  an 
independent  enforcement  provision  in 
the  proposed  amendment.  Article  I. 
section  8.  clause  17.  reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  ...  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  in  any  department  or  offi- 
cer thereof.  It  Is  also  unnecessary  to  restate 
language  included  in  an  earlier  version  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  which  stated, 
"the  Congress  shall  enforce  and  Implement 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation."  It  is 
implicit  in  the  proposed  amendment  that  a 
responsibility  is  placed  on  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  in  a  timely  manner  that  will  fill 
in  the  fine  details  of  the  process  created  by 
the  proposed  amendment  and  which  cannot 
be  addressed  In  as  precise  a  manner  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  as  by  simple  statute. 
Congress'  power  in  this  regard  will  be  as 
broad  as  Its  power  under  the  "necessary  and 
proper"  clause  to  carry  Into  effect  any  other 
authority  or  power  granted  to  it  by  the  Con- 


stitution, see  Marbury  v.  Madison.  1  Cranch. 
137(1803). 

One  of  the  elements  of  the  process 
established  by  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  that  Congress  is  expected  to 
implement  is  that  specified  in  section 
1.  This  sentence  imposes  a  Continuing 
responsibility  upon  Congress  and  the 
President  to  maintain  actual  levels  of 
Federal  spending  within  constitution- 
ally permissible  levels  of  spending. 
Congress  and  the  President  are  to 
carry  out  these  responsibilities 
through  both.  First,  the  authority 
presently  available  to  Congress  and 
the  President  to  affect  and  influence 
the  fiscal  process;  and  second,  any  new 
authority  created  by  Congress  under 
its  article  I  enforcement  authority, 
and  otherwise  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  any  new  means  by 
which  Congress  and  the  President  can 
affect  and  influence  the  fiscal  process. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  provision, 
then,  to  establish  any  new  authority 
in  the  President,  absent  congressional 
action,  or  to  Imply  any  reordering  of 
the  separation  of  powers  balance  be- 
tween these  branches  of  the  National 
Government.  This  provision,  for  exam- 
ple, does  not  vest  In  the  President  any 
new  authority  to  Impound  appropri- 
ated funds;  or  to  veto  line  items  In  ap- 
propriation bills;  Congress,  however, 
may  choose  to  amend  existing  Im- 
poundment statutes— consistent  with 
the  Constitution— and  establish  great- 
er authority  in  the  President  to  carry 
out  his  section  1  obligations  by  im- 
pounding funds.  It  Is  not  mandated, 
however,  that  Congress  implement 
this  or  any  other  particular  enforce- 
ment provision;  it  is  expected  only 
that  the  Congress  ensure  that  there  be 
some  effective  means  by  which  the 


Congress  and  the  President  may  each 
exercise  authority  to  enforce  this  criti- 
cal provision  of  the  amendment. 

In  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  it 
is  still  expected  that  the  President  will 
exercise  his  budget  proposing  author- 
ity, his  veto  authority,  and  any  other 
authority  presently  available  to  him  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  section  1 
provision.  The  same  would  be  expected 
of  Congress,  of  course. 

While  there  may  be  no  sanctions  ex- 
pressly contained  in  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 225  for  the  violation  of  any 
particular  provision.  It  must  first  be 
recognized  that  Congress  and  the 
President  are  expected  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution.  Both 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  obligated  to  take  oaths  of 
office  that  require  compliance  with 
the  Constitution.  Thus.  In  summary, 
enforcement  of  the  amendment  Is  gov- 
erned by  several  principles:  the  lan- 
guage and  the  Intent  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  are  clear  when  it  says 
outlays  shall  not  exceed  receipts,  it 
means  outlays  shall  not  exceed  re- 
ceipts in  the  absence  of  a  specific 
waiver;  second.  Congress  and  the 
President  are  to  abide  by  this  lan- 
guage and  Intent;  and  third,  where 
necessary.  Congress  Is  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  will  better  enable  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  comply 
with  the  language  and  Intent  of  the 
amendment.  This  I  will  discuss  more 
later. 

In  addition.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225  Is  designed  to  promote  Its  own  en- 
forcement through  political  processes. 
By  establishing  a  focus  upon  two  or 
three  critical  votes  each  year  relating 
to  aggregate  levels  of  taxation  and 
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deficits,  in  place  of  the  present  diffuse 
resolution  255  is  designed  to  enable 
the  electorate  to  better  identify  those 
Members  of  Congress  most  responsible 
for  higher  levels  of  spending,  taxing. 
and  deficits.  To  the  extent  that  the 
amendment  succeeds  in  creating  a 
more  useful  flow  of  political  informa- 
tion to  the  electorate,  and  this  is  a 
major  objective  of  the  amendment,  it 
will  be  enforced  most  effectively  at  the 
polls  every  other  November. 

ROLE  or  nSBERAI.  COURTS 

The  question  arises,  however,  about 
the  role  of  the  Federal  courts— par- 
ticularly the  Supreme  Court— in  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment. While  several  witnesses  have 
testified  before  the  committee  to  the 
effect  that  explicit  provisions  ought  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  amendment 
establishing  judicial  enforcement, 
others  have  testified  strongly  in  sup- 
port of  explicit  prohibitions  upon  such 
enforcement. 

The  authors  have  chosen  to  say 
nothing  in  the  amendment  itself  about 
this  issue.  By  addressing  it  in  this 
manner,  we  believe  that  we  have  es- 
tablished the  correct  balance  in  refus- 
ing to  establish  constitutional  sanction 
for  the  Federal  courts  to  involve  them- 
selves in  fundamental  macroeconomic 
questions.  whUe  not  undermining  their 
equally  fundamental  obligation  to 
"say  what  the  law  is."  Marbury  v. 
Madison.  1  Cranch  137.  177  (1803). 

While  there  are  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors who  are  seriously  concerned 
about  the  diminished  exercise  of  judi- 
cial self-restraint  in  recent  years,  tra- 
ditional judicial  and  constitutional 
conceptions  of  justiciability,  and 
standing,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  what 
constitutes  a  political  question  best  re- 
served to  nonjudicial  branches  of  the 
Government,  suffice  to  ensure  that 
the  courts  will  not  involve  themselves, 
as  a  normal  matter,  in  reviewing  the 
operations  of  the  budget  process. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  judiciary  in 
reviewing   compliance   with   the   pro- 
posed amendment  will  be  sharply  lim- 
ited—by  both   the   Constitution   and 
past  judicial  practices— for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  First,  there  would  only 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  standing  in  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  individuals  to  chal- 
lenge alleged  breaches  of  the  amend- 
ment: second,  even  if  such  standing 
were  conferred,  the  courts  would  nor- 
mally treat   issues  raised  under  the 
amendment  as  political  questions  to  be 
decided    in    the    discretion    of    other 
branches  of  Goverrmient;  and  third,  it 
is  questionable  that  the  courts  would 
find   most   issues   arising   under   the 
amendment  to  be  justiciable  in  the 
sense  of  presenting  the  kind  of  case  to 
which    the    judicial    power    attaches 
under  article  III  of  the  Constitution. 

The  doctrine  oi  standing  is  generally 
regarded  as  constitutionally  mandated 
by  the  cases  and  controversies  clause 
of  article  III.  The  "gist  of  the  question 
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of   standing"    is   whether   the   party 
seeking  relief  has. 

Alleged  such  a  personal  stake  in  the  out- 
come of  the  controversy  as  to  assure  that 
concrete  adverseness  which  sharpens  the 
presentation  of  issues  upon  which  the  Court 
so  largely  depends  for  illuminations  of  diffi- 
cult constitutional  questions.  Baker  v.  Carr, 
396U.S.  186.204(1962). 

The    personal    stake    or    personal 
injury,  in  fact,  must  be  direct  and  spe- 
cific,  not    a    "generalized    grievance" 
whose  impact  would  be  "plainly  undif- 
ferentiated and  common  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  public."   United  States  v. 
Richardson,  418  D.S.  166.  177.  179-80, 
1974.   "A  plaintiff  must  allege  some 
particularized    injury    that    sets    him 
apart  from  the  man  on  the  street." 
Under   the   proposed   amendment,   a 
party  would  have  to  demonstrate  that 
he  suffered  a  differentiated  or  uncom- 
mon injury  as  a  result  of  congressional 
violation  of  its  constitutional  duties  to 
balance  its  budget,  or  limit  spending 
or  taxing  to  prescribed  levels.  Under 
most  circumstances,  this  would  be  an 
extremely     difficult     demonstration, 
particularly  since  the  actual  breach  of 
the  amendment  would  normally  arise 
from  a  violation  of  aggregate  outlay 
levels  and  no  individual  spending  or 
revenue  measure  is  likely  to  be  solely 
responsible  for  that  violation.  In  other 
words,  even  if  Congress  exceeded  the 
amendment's  limits  in  some  respect,  it 
would  still  l>e  unlikely  that  the  courts 
would  or  could  look  beyond  the  viola- 
tion   to    examine    which    particular 
spending  or  revenue  measures  caused 
those    results.    This   would    normally 
preclude  the  showing  of  a  differentiat- 
ed injury  to  some  party. 

Federal  courts  increasingly,  have 
been  facing  the  question  of  standing  in 
the  context  of  suits  brought  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  WhUe  the  Supreme 
Court  as  yet  to  consider  the  issue  on 
its  merits,  the  trend  in  lower  court  de- 
cisions has  been  to  treat  the  legislator 
in  a  manner  similar  to  any  other  citi- 
zen. As  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Cir- 
cuit Court  has  observed,  the  legislator- 
litigant  "receives  no  special  consider- 
ation in  the  standing  inquiry,"  Reuss 
v.  BaUes.  584  F.2d  46.  466.  (1978).  He  is 
still  obligated  to  demonstrate  a  par- 
ticularized injury  before  standing  will 
sttt&ch. 

What  constitutes  injury  still  remains 
highly  unclear.  Most  of  the  cases  that 
have  been  considered  by  the  courts 
have  involved  instances  in  which  exec- 
utive branch  actions  have  resulted  in 
alleged  injuries  to  the  plaintiff  as  in 
Kennedy  v.  Sampson,  364  F.  Supp 
1075  1078.  (D.C.D.C.  19^4)  and  Mitch- 
eU  v.  LaiTd,  488  F.2d  611  (D.C.  Cir. 
1973).  Recent  district  court  decisions 
throw  serious  doubt  on  the  ability  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  sue  on  the 
basis  of  aUegedly  wrongful  actions 
taken  by  Congress  itself.  In  McClure  v. 
CarUr,  513  F.  Supp  265  (Dist.  Ct. 
Idaho  1981),  the  court  held  that  a  con- 


gressional judge  in  violation  of  the  in- 
eligibility clause  of  the  constitution, 
article  I,  section  6,  clause  2.  In  explain- 
ing its  decision,  the  court  stated: 

Senator  McCldhe  had  the  opportunity  to 
persuade  his  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
confirmation  and.  in  the  conscientious  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  did  just  that.  That 
he  and  like-minded  Senators  did  not  prevail 
in  the  Senate  does  not  mean  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Senator  McClure's  vote  was  Im- 
paired. It  means  merely  that  he  was  on  the 
losing  side  .  .  .  under  the  Constitution,  it 
was  the  duty  of  Congress  itself,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  determine  Judge  Mikva's  quali- 
fications both  on  the  merits  and  on  the 
issue  of  whether  he  was  constitutionally  eli- 
gible to  serve  as  a  judge. 

This  concept  of  congressional  stand- 
ing was  clouded  somewhat  by  Riegle  v. 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  656 
F.2d  873.  (D.C.  Cir.  1981).  which  In- 
vented a  two-step  analysis  for  han- 
dling legislator  suits.  The  courts  held 
that  separation  of  powers  or  political 
question   concerns   should   not   enter 
into  the  determination  of  legislator- 
plaintiff  standing.  But  if.  after  stand- 
ing  had  been   properly   alleged,   the 
court  believed  that  the  "congressional 
plaintiff"    could    obtain    substantial 
relief     from     his     fellow     legislators 
through    the    enactment,    repeal,    or 
amendment  of  a  statute,   the  court 
should  exercise  its  equitable  discretion 
to  dismiss  the  legislators  action."  This 
standard,  the  court  believed,  "would 
counsel   the   courts   to   refrain   from 
hearing    cases    which    represent    the 
most  obvious  intrusion  by  the  judici- 
ary into  the  legislative  arena:  Chal- 
lenges concerning  congressional  action 
or     inaction     regarding     legislation." 
Whether  or  not   this  new   test  will 
stand  the  test  of  time— and  Supreme 
Court  review— remains  to  be  seen. 

Since  most  breaches  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  normally  result  not 
from  the  failure  of  the  executive 
branch  to  the  appropriate  actions,  but 
from  the  failure  of  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress itself  to  abide  by  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  or  to  establish  ap- 
propriate compliance  procedures, 
either  the  traditional  approach  to  con- 
gressional standing  or  the  exercise  of 
the  more  recently  fashioned  equitable 
discretion  should  work  equally  well  in 
preventing  inappropriate  judicial  rem- 

Where  the  alleged  violation  occurs 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch, 
the  dimunition  in  congressional  influ- 
ence, influence  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  must  amount  to  a  dis- 
enfranchisement.  a  complete  nullifica- 
tion or  withdrawal  of  a  voting  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  congressional  plaintiff 
must  point  to  a  clear  standard  in  the 
constitution  or  in  the  statutes  by 
which  disenfranchisement  can  be 
shown.  Goldwater  v.  CarUr.  617  F.2d 
697,  702,  (D.C.  Cir.  1979).  It  is  insuffi- 
cient that  an  individual  legislator's  in- 
fluence be  merely  diminished  so  long 


as  recourse  to  the  legislative  pr(x;es8 
remains.  Like  suits  brought  by  citizens 
and  Congressmen,  taxpayer  suits 
would  find  article  Ill's  standing  re- 
quirements to  pose  almost  Insur- 
mountable barriers. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  case  of 
Valley  Forge  Christian  College  v.  i4mer- 
icans  United,  Inc.  454.  U.S.  464  (1982) 
clarifies  the  enormous  obstacles  to  a 
taxpayer  attempting  to  enforce  the 
amendment  in  Court.  The  Court  dis- 
missed as  injustlfiable  this  taxpayer's 
claim  that  a  Federal  donation  of  prop- 
erty to  a  parochial  school  violated  the 
first  amendment.  The  Court  reasoned 
that  the  taxpayers  had  failed  to  satis- 
fy the  standing  tests  established  by 
Hast  V.  Cohen  393.  U.S.  83  (1968).  This 
result  would  be  likely  in  any  case 
brought  by  a  taxpayer  to  enforce  the 
amendment  because,  as  stated  earlier, 
the  Court  would  rarely.  If  ever,  be  able 
to  conclusively  find,  given  the  multi- 
tude of  contributing  enactments  and 
economic  factors  whenever  the  amend- 
ment's limits  come  to  be  exceeded, 
that  any  particular  "challenged  ensu;t- 
mert  exceeds  specific  constitutional 
limitations."  Even  if  this  were  possi- 
ble, however,  the  taxpayer  would  have 
to  prove,  in  addition  to  the  Flast  re- 
quirements, an  actual  personal  injury 
suffered  by  himself  as  a  consequence 
of  the  alleged  constitutional  breach. 

In  Valley  Forge,  the  Court  could 
find  no  injury  to  the  plaintiffs,  "eco- 
nomic or  otherwise,"  In  the  taxpayer's 
assertion  that  the  constitution  had 
been  breached  by  the  actions  In  ques- 
tion. Since  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  identify  any  specific 
congressional  act  as  a  breach  of  the 
amendment,  it  would  be  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  show  that  that  particular  act 
also  caused  a  personal  Injury  In  fact  to 
the  plaintiff.  Valley  Forge  has  raised 
the  already  lofty  standing  barriers  to 
likely  suits  to  judicially  enforce  this 
amendment. 

Even  if  these  barriers  were  over- 
come, and  standing  were  conferred 
upon  some  litigant,  the  "political  ques- 
tion" dtKtrine  would  still  pose  a  formi- 
dable obstacle  to  a  court  taking  cogni- 
zance of  Issues  arising  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  An  observer  of  the 
doctrine  has  described  It  In  these 
terms: 

Political  questions  are  ones  committed  to 
other  than  Judicial  organs  of  Government, 
not  in  terms  excluding  judicial  control,  but 
with  respect  to  issues  so  distinctly  political 
in  character  that  the  courts  regard  it  as  Im- 
proper to  seek  to  exercise  control,  although 
in  the  exercise  of  the  Jurisdiction  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  Constitution,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  may  feel  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine issues  equally  as  delicate  as  those 
which  it  avoids.  Dodd.  Judicially  Non-En- 
forceable Provisions  of  Constitutions.  79 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review  54. 
85(1931). 

A  "political  question"  has  been  de- 
scribed as  one  In  which  the  courts 
"forgo  their  unique  and  paramount 


function  of  judicial  review  of  constitu- 
tionality." Henkins,  "Is  There  a  Politi- 
cal Question  Doctrine?"  85  Yale  Law 
Journal  579,  599  (1976).  The  test  for- 
mulated by  the  Supreme  Court  In  de- 
termining the  existence  of  a  "political 
question"  has  been  articulated  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prominent  on  the  surface  of  any  case  held 
to  Involve  a  political  question  Is  found  to  be 
a  textually  demonstrable  constitutional 
commitment  of  the  issue  to  a  coordinate  po- 
litical department:  or  a  lack  of  judicially  dis- 
coverable and  manageable  standards  for  re- 
solving it:  or  the  impossibility  of  deciding 
without  an  initial  policy  determination  of  a 
kind  clearly  for  non-Judicial  discretion:  or 
the  Impossibility  of  a  court's  undertaking 
independent  resolution  without  expressing 
lack  of  respect  due  coordinate  branches  of 
government;  or  an  unusual  need  for  unques- 
tioning adherence  to  a  political  decision  al- 
ready made:  or  the  potentiality  of  embar- 
rassment from  multifarious  departments  on 
one  question.  Baker  v.  Carr.  369  U.S.  186 
(1962). 

The  clear  constitutional  commit- 
ment to  Congress  to  control  Federal 
spending— article  I,  sections  8  and  9— is 
sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  courts 
will  exercise  maximum  caution  in 
interfering  with  congressional  deter- 
minations under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. It  is  evident  that  the  process  of 
developing  a  budget  Involves  precisely 
the  kinds  of  determinations  for  which 
legislators  are  most  capable  and  courts 
least  capable.  The  need  to  respond  to 
public  sentiment,  the  need  to  negoti- 
ate the  demands  of  various  and  com- 
peting spending  interests,  and  the 
need  to  make  difficult  policy  determi- 
nations about  public  spending  and  rev- 
enue priorities  are  clearly  factors  that 
mitigate  in  behalf  of  legislative- 
branch,  rather  than  judicial-branch, 
determinations.  Further,  It  is  question- 
able that  there  are  adequate  standards 
for  "judicial  manageability"  of  the 
class  of  cases  most  likely  to  arise 
under  the  proposed  amendment.  Any 
examination  of  aggregate  spending, 
taxing,  and  deficit  figures  produced  by 
Congress  would  run  up  against  the 
problem  of  uncovering  "differentiat- 
ed" injury  to  some  party,  while  any 
deeper,  more  probing  analysis,  necessi- 
tating judical  Inquiry  into  the  process 
by  which  such  numbers  were  pro- 
duced, almost  certainly  would  Involve 
the  courts  In  matters  beyond  their  ex- 
pertise—matters the  determination  for 
which  are  placed  clearly  within  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  Government. 

The  committee  also  doubts  that 
much  litigation  arising  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  be  "justifi- 
able" in  the  sense  that  appropriate 
relief  could  be  fashioned  by  the 
courts.  In  describing  the  components 
of  a  "case  or  controversy,"  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  noted  that  there 
must  be: 

*  *  *  a  real  and  substantial  controversy 
admitting  of  specific  relief  through  a  decree 
of  a  conclusive  character.  Aetna  Life  Insur- 


ance Co.   V.   Haworth,   300   U.8.   227.   240 
(1937). 

In  other  words,  the  courts  must  in- 
quire "whether  or  not  the  claim  pre- 
sented and  the  relief  sought  are  of  the 
type  which  admit  of  judicial  resolu- 
tion."  Powell  v.  McCormack,  395  U.S. 
486(1969). 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  workable 
and  enforceable  judicial  decrees  or 
orders  being  issued  with  respect  to 
controversies  under  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olutlon  13  that  would  not  Involve  the 
judicial  branch  in  matters  In  budget 
policy  that  are  clearly  within  the  pri- 
mary authority  of  either  the  legisla- 
tive or  executive  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  courts  would  relish,  or  that  Con- 
gress would  permit,  the  Federal  judici- 
ary to  issue  the  kinds  of  orders  and  de- 
crees, and  maintain  the  kind  of  con- 
tinuing oversight  to  ensure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  orders  and  decrees, 
that  would  be  necessary  in  matters  of 
budget  policy  in  order  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  the  proposed  amendment. 

Because  balanced  budget  require- 
ments in  State  constitutions  vary 
widely,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  final 
conclusion  from  the  experience  of 
State  courts  with  lawsuits  requesting 
Judicial  enforcement.  The  Infrequent 
decisions  indicate,  however,  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  State  courw  to  become  In- 
volved in  decisions  inappropriate  for 
judicial  decisionmaking.  In  New  York, 
for  instance,  the  court  of  appeals  re- 
fused to  review  legislative  enactments 
for  conformity  with  the  constitutional 
balanced  budget  mandate.  Wein  v. 
Carey,  362  N.E.  2d  587  (1977).  In  Mary- 
land, the  State's  highest  court  de- 
clared moot  a  case  challenging  legisla- 
tive actions  as  inconsistent  with  the 
balanced  budget  requirement  because 
the  fiscal  year  had  expired  before  the 
case  reached  final  resolution.  This 
court  refused  to  invoke  the  State's  ex- 
ception to  mootness  for  Issues  of 
public  importance.  Bishop  v.  Gover- 
nor, 380  A.  2d  220  (1977).  The  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  admitted  that 
it  lacks  power  to  order  or  enjoin  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  enforce  the 
balanced  budget  rule,  but  did  retain 
the  option  of  offering  advisory  opin- 
ions on  legislative  action— an  option 
barred  in  the  Federal  courts  by  article 
III.  Camden  v.  Byrne.  411  A.  2d  462 
(1980).  These  few  cases  are  indicative 
of  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
courts  In  attempting  to  administer  any 
remedy  for  a  legislative  function— allo- 
cation of  funds— committed  generally 
by  State  constitutions  to  other 
branches  of  government.  Thus,  these 
cases  reinforce  our  understanding  and 
Intent  that  this  amendment  will  be 
self -enforcing. 

In  summary  then,  while  the  authors 
of  this  proposal  have  chosen  con- 
sciously not  to  prohibit  judicial  review 
altogether  of  "cases  or  controversies" 
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arising  in  the  context  of  the  proposed 
amendment— in   the   belief   that   the 
most  serious  and  unambiguous  viola- 
tions of  its  provisions  ought  to  be  sub- 
ject to  external  check— it  nevertheless 
is  expected  that  the  amendment  will 
be  largely  self -enforcing  and  self-moni- 
toring. First,  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent each  are  expected  to  establish  ap- 
propriate   procedures    for    complying 
with  the  amendment:  second.  Congress 
and  the  President  each  are  expected  to 
monitor    the    actions    of    the    other 
branch  and,  to  the  limits  of  tneir  au- 
thority, enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  against  that  branch;  and 
finally,  the  public  is  expected,  and  will 
t)e  in  an  enhanced  position,  to  monitor 
the  actions  of  both  of  these  branches 
of  Government  and,  where  they  fall 
short  of  complying  with  the  provisions 
of    the    amendment,    to    enforce    it 
through  electoral  means.  Only  as  a 
final  resort,  and  only  under  the  most 
compelling  circumstances— as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  practices  of  either 
the  Congress  or  the  Executive  under- 
mine the  ability  of  the  amendment  to 
be  self-enforcing— is  there  anticipated 
to  be  a  significant  role  for  the  judicial 
branch. 
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CONCLUSIOII 

When  it  comes  to  deficits.  Congress 
has  sunk  from  the  fiscal  equivalent  of 
•social  drinking' —indulging  on  a 
small  scale,  with  an  ostensibly  valid 
purpose— to  full-scale  alcoholism.  It 
continues  to  imbibe  on  a  huge  scale, 
for  no  valid  purpose,  and  with  effects 
it  knows  and  publicly  states  will  be  de- 
structive over  time.  Nonetheless,  Con- 
gress, like  the  classic  alcoholic,  cannot 
stop  itself  from  deficit  spending  and 
no  one  has  found  a  way  to  hide  the 
bottle.  This  amendment  is  a  stiff  dose 
of  very  important  medicine. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  holds 
promise  for  making  the  alcoholic  un- 
derstand the  full  implications  of  his 
excesses  and  to  reform  at  all  costs. 
This  is  our  best  hope  to  stop  the 
drinking  before  its  disastrous  conse- 
quences are  irreversible. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  considerable  interest  and 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  most  of 
what  my  two  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  have  said.  I 
disagree,  however,  strenuously  with 
their  conclusion.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  they  have  said  is  a  great  indict- 
ment, an  indictment  of  Congress,  and 
indictment  of  the  President,  an  indict- 
ment of  the  people  and  the  voters  of 
this  country  for  having  failed  on  the 
first  hand  to  pass  and  on  the  second 
hand  to  insist  on  a  balanced  budget  or 
at  least  responsible  budget  making. 

I  have  been  horrified  in  the  relative- 
ly short  time  I  have  been  here  by  the 
blithe  way  in  which  we  spend  and  the 
difficulty  with  which  we  tax  or  even 
find  balance  in  our  budget.  I  strongly 
do  support  responsible  budgeting,  and 


I  think  that  while  I  have  not  been 
here  very  long,  I  have  had  more  expe- 
rience than  any  other  Member  of  this 
body  in  preparing  large  public  budg- 
ets. As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington for  12  years,  I  supervised  very 
closely  the  preparation  of  those  budg- 
ets. Some  of  those  budgets  were 
during  periods  of  economic  boom  and 
liberal  tax  revenues.  Other  budgets 
were  prepared  during  times  of  extreme 
economic  distress  with  an  overall  un- 
employment rate  in  the  SUte  which 
almost  approached  15  percent. 

Under  both  of  those  circumstances, 
we  passed,  in  the  same  tradition  that 
virtually  all  States  have,  a  balanced 
budget  each  year. 

Interestingly  enough,  during  that 
same  12-year  period  the  debt  of  the 
SUte  of  Washington  grew  by  almost 
$1  billion,  small  when  compared  to  the 
national  level  but  significant  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

I  think  one  of  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions we  must  begin  with  is  how  can 
this  SUte,  all  SUtes.  virtuaUy  all  local 
governments  claim  a  balanced  budget 
and  yet  go  deeper  into  debt  with  each 
passing  year. 

Well,   of   course,   the   difference   is 
that  State  and  local  communities  keep 
their  budgets  and  their  books  differ- 
ently than  we  do  at  the  national  level. 
Even  though  I  am  a  strong  believer 
in  and  have  voted  I  believe  quite  con- 
sistently   for   those   measures   which 
would  balance  budgets,  was  and  am  an 
enthusiastic       supporter       for       the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings   Act.  which 
gives  us  a  course,  an  opportunity  to  set 
a  target  toward  a  balanced  budget,  Mr. 
President.    I    think    it    is   interesting, 
indeed  fascinating,  to  find  that  the 
people    of    this    country    themselves 
have  changed  markedly  over  the  last  7 
or  8  years  in  their  view  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion as  a  means  of  handling  what  is  in- 
creasingly a  difficult  fiscal  situation. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  that 
national  deficits  were  soaring,  you 
would  think  people  would  have  greater 
and  greater  concerns  expressed  by 
stronger  and  stronger  support  for  a 
constitutional  amendment,  yet  quite 
the  contrary  is  true.  In  1978— these 
figures  are  all  from  successive  Gallup 
polls  and  taken  quite  consistently— 81 
percent  of  the  people  in  this  Nation 
favored  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. In  1982.  4  years  later,  75  percent 
supported  it.  Today,  in  a  poll  taken 
just  within  the  last  year,  49  percent 
supported  it. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Utah  mentioned  the  number  of  SUtes 
which  had  passed  a  call  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  with  the  goal  to 
seeking  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. I  think  It  is  also  significant  that 
no  new  SUtes  have  joined  that  group 
in  the  last  2  years,  and  I  believe  it  is 
unlikely  that  other  SUtes  will  join 
this  year. 


I  think  this  is  happening  because 
more  and  more  citizens  are  realizing 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget  is  both  unwise  and 
unworkable,  even  though  I  am  confi- 
dent an  overwhelming  percentage  of 
our  people  and  this  Congress  would 
share  the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget.  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  50  per- 
cent of  this  Nations  population  who 
believe  high  Federal  budget  deficits 
will  injure  our  citizens  and  business. 
With  even  greater  feelings.  I  agree 
with  recent  polls  which  show  that  89 
percent  recognize  deficits  as  tarnish- 
ing the  hopes  and  dreams  of  future 
generations. 

Let  us  be  quite  candid  about  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  Constitution 
and  there  is  nothing  In  our  laws- 
there  is  no  barrier— to  preventing  a 
President  today,  this  year,  next  year, 
last  year,  at  any  time  In  our  history, 
from  submitting  to  this  Congress  a 
budget  which  Is  balanced.  There  Is  no 
barrier  to  doing  so.  There  is  no  barrier 
to  this  Congress  to  pass  a  balanced 
budget.  But  that  is  where  the  action 
occurs. 

A  constitution  can  only  exhort.  It 
must  be  a  President  and  a  Congress 
who  act.  There  are  no  barriers  to 
action  now. 

I  think  It  Is  terribly  important  for  us 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  the  eter- 
nal vigilance  of  our  people  and  their 
determination,  through  their  votes,  as 
to  what  they  are  concerned  about.  Be- 
lieve me.  If  enough  citizens  are  con- 
cerned and  express  that  concern  by 
their  vote  and  the  election  of  office- 
holders, who  In  turn  will  be  more  vigi- 
lant, then.  In  the  best  and  the  only 
way.  will  we  finally  achieve  a  balance 
in  our  budget. 

It  is  a  terribly  important  debate  on 
which  we  are  embarked  now.  Any  time 
we  seriously  talk  of  changing  our  Con- 
stitution, it  must  be  concluded  to  be  a 
serious  debate.  I  think  the  fact  that  it 
is  so  serious  is  a  very  good  reason  for 
us  to  go  slowly,  for  us  to  exhaust  other 
remedies,  for  us  to  look  to  other 
means,  before  we  finally  determine 
that  a  constitutional  convention  or  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  neces- 
sary. 

There  is  some  considerable  Irony  In 
the   fact   that  this  debate   is   taking 
place  this  year,  within  months  after 
this  Congress  passed  a  historic  act. 
The  Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  is  the  right  way  to  go, 
or  at  least  it  is  a  responsible  way  to  go. 
It  sets  us  a  target  that  will  get  us  to  a 
balanced  budget.  It  has  some  built-in, 
self-executing  factors,  and  it  deserves 
a  chance  to  work.  I  believe  it  will  work. 
I  believe  it  is  already  beginning   to 
work,  and  I  can  think  of  nothing  that 
would  derail  that  direction  faster  than 
to  have  this  Congress  vote  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, turn  the  problem  over  to  the 


several  SUtej  for  ratification,  and 
then  blithely  go  back  to  the  old  ways 
of  spending  and  Uxing. 

Polls  show,  of  course,  that  people 
oppose  new  taxes  and  yet  pretty  gen- 
erally support  current  levels,  some- 
times even  Increased  levels,  of  spend- 
ing. And  why  not?  When  for  every 
dollar  of  spending  it  costs  us  83  cents 
in  taxes,  we  are  getting  more  than  our 
money's  worth:  we  are  living  beyond 
our  means.  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  importance  of  correct- 
ing that  direction. 

The  solutions  are  relatively  few  in 
number,  and  I  think  we  know  what 
they  all  are. 

The  suggestion  now  is  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  but  I  believe  there  are  at 
least  a  couple  of  other  directions  that 
should  precede  that  which  are  more 
lmF>ortant  and  which  I  believe  are  be- 
ginning to  work. 

First,  give  Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs 
a  chance  to  work.  Give  It  an  opportu- 
nity this  year,  next  year,  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  to  show  that  it  can  help  us 
with  the  necessary  fiscal  courage  to 
reach  and  keep  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget. 

I  think  this  debate  may  serve  an- 
other good  purpose.  It  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  alerting  the  people  of  this 
country  to  the  problems  of  budget- 
making  and  the  problems  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  It  may  cause  them  to 
more  carefully  assess,  during  an  elec- 
tion campaign,  the  views  of  those  who 
run  for  office:  in  turn,  elect  those  to 
office  who  will  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  people  in  reducing  and  eventually 
eliminating  this  haunting  Federal 
budget  deficit.  It  Is  not  time  to  reward 
the  political  office  holders  who  just 
spend.  It  is  Important  to  reward  those 
who  have  a  considerably  greater 
degree  of  concern  for  the  public's 
purse  and  the  public's  wallet. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  easy  solution. 
Some  are  clearly  better  than  others, 
and  I  suggest  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  falls  far  behind  the  others 
which  are  in  front  of  us. 

Let  me  present,  briefly,  the  begin- 
nings of  my  case. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  most  fre- 
quently Is  that  individuals  balance 
their  budget:  why  not  governments? 
That  has  extended  to  the  old  saw  that 
SUte  and  local  governments  balance 
their  budgets:  why  not  the  Federal 
Government?  Corporations  and  busi- 
nesses, if  they  are  to  be  successful,  bal- 
ance their  budget:  why  not  the  Feder- 
al Government? 

I  ask:  How  would  any  family  in  this 
country  fare  if  they  were  to  live  under 
a  law  which  required  them  to  balance 
their  income  and  outgo  each  year 
without  any  thought  of  capital  invest- 
ment—that you  could  only  buy  a 
house  when  you  had  saved  enough 
money  to  pay  for  it  with  cash,  that 
you  could  only  buy  a  new  car  when 
you  had  enough  money  to  pay  for  it 


with  cash?  That  is  precisely  what  this 
balanced  budget  amendment  would  do. 
unless  we  are  willing  to  change,  as  I 
believe  we  ought  to  change,  the  way  in 
which  we  keep  our  books. 

Could  you  balance  your  yearly 
family  budget  if  you  were  required  to 
include  the  total  cost  of  a  new  home  in 
that  1  year's  budget?  Some  might,  I 
could  not.  and  I  doubt  that  many 
could. 

A  simple  comparison  cannot  be 
made.  But  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  neither  governments,  local  and 
SUte:  corporations  and  businesses:  nor 
Individual  citizens  truly  balance  their 
budgets,  under  our  definition  of  the 
term.  All  make  long-term  investments. 
All  budget  those  investment  through 
some  kind  of  debt. 

Proponents  suggest  that  a  constitu- 
tional constraint  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending  is  really  needed  to  con- 
trol Congress.  I  can  guarantee,  from 
some  experience  on  both  sides  of  the 
govemmenUl  fence— the  legislative  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  executive  on  the 
other— that  this  statement  simply 
would  give  people  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity. The  only  thing  that  will  truly  get 
us  to  a  balanced  budget  over  a  long 
haul  is  a  commitment  of  elected  offi- 
cials, not  a  constitutional  provision. 

I  know  too  well  the  misleading  budg- 
etary and  accounting  practices  of 
many  of  our  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments from  my  days  as  Governor  of 
the  SUte  of  Washington.  These  gov- 
ernments have  successfully  side- 
stepped virtually  all  restrictions  on 
their  financial  independence,  even 
though  most  of  them  have  constitu- 
tional requirements  for  a  balanced 
budget.  The  evasion  of  restrictions  on 
public  debt  required  a  more  novel  ap- 
proach than  was  the  case  with  taxes 
and  expenditures,  but  the  solution  de- 
veloped was  disarmlngly  simple  and  is 
used  massively  throughout  the  coun- 
try today— separate  corporate  entities 
created  by  SUte  and  local  govem- 
mente  which  issued  bonds  that  were 
not  subject  to  the  legal  restrictions  on 
public  debt. 

The  essential  feature  of  all  these  or- 
ganizations is  that  their  financial  ac- 
tivities do  not  appear  in  the  budgets  of 
the  governments  which  created  them. 
Thus,  government  officials  have  been 
able  to  make  part  of  the  public  sector 
seemingly  to  disappear  by  forming 
separate  entitles,  off-budget  enter- 
prises to  conduct  borrowing  and 
spending  activities. 

A  good  example:  In  1980  total  off- 
budget  spending  by  State  level  off- 
budget  entities  nationwide  was  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $106  bil- 
lion that  year.  That  would  put  total 
State  government  expenditures  at 
about  $249  billion  that  year,  fully  74 
percent  higher  than  the  143  billion  re- 
ported. 

SUte  and  local  governments  claimed 
balanced  budgets  and  constitutional 


provisions  to  ensure  balance:  yet  from 
1980  through  1984  SUte  and  local  debt 
grew  by  more  than  $200  billion,  corpo- 
rate debt  grew  by  more  than  double 
that,  and  personal  and  individual  debt 
grew  by  more  than  a  trillion  dollars 
during  that  same  period  of  time. 

You  may  ask  then  how  do  these 
unique  spending  practices  relate  to  a 
Federal  balanced  budget  amendment? 
The  primary  reason  that  we  do  not  use 
off-budget  financing  to  a  great  degree 
at  the  Federal  level  is  that  effective 
constraints  on  borrowing  have  never 
been  imposed  on  Congress  by  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

I  can  guarantee  you  that  the  pres- 
sures will  be  huge,  probably  irreversi- 
ble, to  seek  out  these  evasions  if  a  con- 
stitutional provision  is  passed  which 
requires  a  balanced  budget. 

Those  frustrated  taxpayers  who 
expect  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  work  miracles  in 
controlling  Federal  spending  are.  If 
the  past  is  any  guide  at  all.  likely  to  be 
disapi>ointed.  bitterly  disappointed. 

Most  Federal  politicians  have  served 
in  public  office  at  SUte  and  local 
levels  where  the  off-budget  device  has 
been  raised  to  an  art. 

It  is  purely  wishful  thinking  to  be- 
lieve that  the  off-budget  potential  for 
Federal  programs  has  been  overlooked 
on  the  one  hand  or  exploited  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  on  the  other. 

Next,  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
simply  is  unworkable  and  In  addition 
unwise. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  will  be  asked  during  the  next 
few  days  of  the  debate  in  increasingly 
greater  detail. 

The  amendment  is  simple.  It  sUtes 
the  case  In  little  more  than  a  para- 
graph, but  my,  oh  my.  what  questions 
it  raises. 

What  is  a  balanced  budget?  Accord- 
ing to  whose  way  of  keeping  books? 
What  is  an  outlay?  What  are  receipte? 
What  are  uxes? 

Does  spending  include  outlays  of 
Social  Security  and  highway  trust 
funds  and  the  many  other  special 
funds  in  Government?  Does  it  include 
Federal  capital  and  loan  and  lending 
guarantees? 

So  many  expenditures,  exclusions, 
and  special  emergency  provisions 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the 
amendment  workable  that  would  no 
longer  t>e  meaningful. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  most 
about  this  vagueness  of  terms  and  the 
need  to  explicitly  define  them  is  that 
it  would  be  ineviubly  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary which  would  make  those  defini- 
tions. 

Some  of  the  most  important— and  I 
would  include  this  proposed  amend- 
ment certainly  as  being  an  important 
amendment— some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant amendments  which  are  subject  to 
the  same  vagueness  or  difficulties  with 
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terminology  are  the  commerce  clause 
of  our  Constitution  and  the  14th 
amendment  which  was  almost  a  mini- 
Constitution  of  human  rights  itself 
passed  several  years  after  the  Civil 
War.  Those  two  elements  of  our  Con- 
stitution are  still  regularly  under  judi- 
cial review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
almost  200  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  Constitution  and  more  than  100 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

I  can  think  of  no  worse  place  to  have 
the  budgetary  decisions  of  this  Nation 
made  than  through  the  activities  and 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  responsible  nei- 
ther for  the  political  nor  the  economic 
activities  with  which  they  deal. 

We  could  well  be  faced  with  some 
almost  impossible  restrictions  or  defi- 
nitions coming  down  through  court  de- 
cisions. We  would  not  enter  a  period  of 
stability.  We  would,  if  this  act  or  this 
constitutional  amendment  were  rati- 
fied, enter  a  period  of  extreme  uncer- 
tainty which  I  am  convinced  would 
last  far  into  the  next  century. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  a  number  of 
citizens  of  this  country  call  themselves 
fundamentalists,  and  when  it  comes  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
I  indeed  am  a  fundamentalist.  This 
Constitution  has  served  as  a  frame- 
work for  free  government  for  our 
Nation  longer  than  constitutions  of 
any  other  existing  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  it  has 
been  copied  and  envied  by  people  who 
live  all  over  the  world.  It  has  served  us 
well  because  it  has  remained  through 
200  years  as  a  fundamental  statement 
of  basic  rights  of  our  citizens  and  a 
fundamental  statement  of  the  organi- 
zation of  our  Government. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  bill  of 
rights,  this  Constitution  has  been 
amended  only  16  times.  Eight  of  those 
times  have  been  what  I  would  call  for 
ministerial  actions,  the  establishment 
of  a  two-term  limitation  on  the  Presi- 
dency, the  popular  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  That  leaves  only  six 
times  that  we  have  amended  the  Con- 
stitution in  respect  of  fundamental 
rights  of  our  people  and  three  of  those 
six  include  extending  the  right  of 
voters  to  women,  to  blacks,  and  to  18- 
year  olds.  One  abolished  slavery. 
Those  are  the  kinds  of  fundamental 
rights  which  do  belong  in  a  constitu- 
tion. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment 
which  substitutes  for  executive  and 
legislative  responsibility  has  no  place 
alongside  those  great  and  important 
amendments. 

I  said  that  the  Constitution  has  been 
amended  16  times.  8  current  amend- 
ments ministerially.  6  for  human 
rights,  and  that  leaves  2,  and  I  think 
those  2  are  a  current  civics  lesson  to 
anyone  who  would  suggest  that  the 


Constitution  be  amended   for  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

The  18th  amendment  was  the 
famous  amendment  on  prohibition. 
We  made  a  mistake,  an  embarrassing 
mistake.  With  prohibition  we  did  not 
prohibit  people  drinking,  I  think  to 
the  amazement  of  many  who  think 
they  know  that  amendment.  All  we  did 
was  say  it  was  illegal  to  sell,  transport, 
distribute,  to  do  anything  with  alco- 
holic beverages  but  it  did  not  say  you 
could  not  drink  them.  That  was  the 
intent,  but  that  is  not  what  they  said. 
They  hoped  by  drying  up  supplies 
they  would  cause  people  to  change 
their  habits,  and  it  did  not  work. 

We  created  an  underground  econo- 
my. We  created  more  crime.  We  found 
out  very  quickly  that  it  was  a  mistake. 
But  it  took  13  years.  13  years  to  repeal 
that  mistake  with  the  21st  amend- 
ment. 

And.  that.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  is 
the  best  example  I  know,  the  best  par- 
allel, to  what  well  could  happen  with 
the  passage  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

It  is  sort  of  like  getting  a  marriage 
for  which  there  is  no  divorce.  It  is  em- 
barking on  a  dangerous  course,  and 
when  we  find  that  it  was  wrong,  we 
could  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
change. 

But  the  parallel  that  is  most  impor- 
tant is  simply  that  prohibition  did  not 
keep  us  from  drinking.  I  suggest  that  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  will  not 
keep  us  from  spending.  A  drunk 
always  has  a  way  to  get  a  drink  and  a 
spender  wiU  always  find  a  way  to  your 
waUet.  It  is  not  the  protection  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  that 
counts,  it  is  the  election  and  support 
of  Presidents  and  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  the  courage  to 
vote  for  and  to  support  consistently 
responsible  budgeting. 

When  we  introduce  new  restrictions 
to  the  Constitution,  we  do  something 
else.  We  cause  people  to  pay  less,  not 
more,  attention  to  their  Government. 
It  would  be  easy,  if  we  passed  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, to  cause  people  to  say: 

Now.  we  don't  have  to  worry.  We  don't 
really  have  to  quiz  those  candidates  for 
office.  We  don't  have  to  care  so  much  where 
they  stand  on  budgeting  and  spending  and 
Uxes  because  we  have  got  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  protects  us. 

And  that  simply  is  leading  us  in  the 
wrong  direction  in  terms  of  civic  vigi- 
lance and  in  people  paying  attention 
to  their  Government.  It  sends  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  at  the  same  time 
discourages  citizens  from  participating 
and  better  understanding  the  Govern- 
ment imder  which  they  live. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
the  next  several  days  we  will  have  fur- 
ther opportimities  to  ask  questions,  to 
share  ideas,  and  to  debate  this  impor- 
tant amendment.  I  reiterate  what  I 


said  at  the  beginning:  This  is  a  flawed 
amendment,  an  unnecessary  amend- 
ment, and  an  imworkable  amendment. 
It  comes  just  at  a  time  when  we  prob- 
ably have  taken  the  cure,  when  we  are 
starting  down  the  right  road  in  terms 
of  responsible  budgeting.  And  it  did 
not  take  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  put  us  there.  It  took  a  growing  rec- 
ognition on  the  part  of  Members  of 
this  body  and  the  other  body,  a  grow- 
ing recognition  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  that  we  simply  had 
to  move  in  a  different  direction.  That 
is  the  right  and  the  responsible  way  to 
do  it.  A  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  our  Constitution,  which  would  be 
dangerous,  indeed,  is  the  wrong  way  to 
do  it. 
(Mr.    GOLD  WATER    assumed    the 

chair.) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
suggesting  that  I  be  recognized. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  for  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  amendment. 
One  reason  was  that  it  was  the  best 
thing  that  was  then  available  and 
something  had  to  be  done  and  it  is 
coming  along  fairly  well.  I  am  not  sup- 
porting this  proposal  here  through 
any  disappointment  with  or  alleged 
fault  of  that  amendment. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  years  ago. 
more  than  15  years  ago.  I  first  joined 
in  offering  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment along  this  same  line.  I.  at  that 
time,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  several 
years.  The  cost  to  the  Government, 
the  reasonable,  legitimate  cost  to  the 
Government  on  the  whole  was  moimt- 
ing  all  the  time  and  we  were  having 
more  and  more  trouble  in  keeping 
things  in  order  and  balanced,  in  keep- 
ing our  finances  balanced.  And  I  decid- 
ed then  that  something  would  have  to 
be  done. 

That  subject  matter  has  been  debat- 
ed here  over  a  course  of  years  and 
with  various  degrees  of  support,  but 
always  with  a  recognition,  clear  cut 
and    undisputed,    that    improvement 
had  to  be  had;  that  better  control  had 
to  be  found  in  the  way  of  managing 
our  financial  affairs.  Just  like  an  indi- 
vidual couple  or  family  or  unit  of  our 
society,  if  they  keep  on  running  in 
debt  more  and  more  and  more  without 
ever    getting    things    in    order    and 
straightened   out   and   running  on   a 
constructive,  helpful  course,  our  Gov- 
ernment will  wind  up  as  a  financial 
failure. 

Now,  for  a  long  time,  I  felt,  well, 
after  all.  the  ups  and  downs  of  these 
difficult  years  cause  us  to  have  these 
deficits.  The  mistake  of  fact  and 
places  cause  us  to  contribute  to  it  our- 
selves  and   things   are    going   to   be 


better  and  things  will  straighten  out 
and  our  economy  will  enlarge.  The 
chances  of  having  it  balanced  up  will 
improve,  and  we  could  get  by.  Maybe, 
after  all,  we  will  solve  this  problem 
without  a  constitutional  amendment. 

But  now  here,  after  all  these  years 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
connected  with  other  committees,  too. 
I  have  been  driven— and  I  was  stub- 
bom  about  it— but  I  have  been  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be 
some  modification  in  our  basic  law 
that  will  remind  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  a  continuing  responsibility 
to  keep  our  financial  affairs  in  order. 
There  must  be  something  that  will 
prod  us  all  to  do  that,  the  taxpaying 
public  and  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress all.  that  will  prod  us  to  consist- 
ently maintain  a  stable  course  and  will 
force  us  to  have  self-discipline. 

We  are  not  trying  to  punish  anyone 
into  contributing  to  a  balanced  budget. 
We  are  trying  to  save  ourselves.  We 
are  trying  to  keep  on  a  sound  founda- 
tion. 

And  I  am  satisfied,  reluctantly  and 
regrettably,  that  this  is  an  absolute 
necessity  now,  not  only  in  getting  back 
on  the  track  and  getting  the  budget 
balanced  for  1  year  or  2  years  or  3 
years  under  Gramm-Rudman— and  I 
believe  there  is  a  chance  to  do  that— 
but  I  mean  a  permanent,  well-estab- 
lished policy  and  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  that  we 
are  going  to  keep  our  affairs  in  order; 
that  we  are  not  going  to  run  through  a 
lot  of  money  and  leave  it  to  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  and  force 
them  to  have  to  pay  it,  if  they  can— if 
they  can  and  if  they  will— and  that  we 
will  do  those  things  in  time  to  keep  us 
from  having  what  I  call  a  runaway 
Government,  or  a  breakdown  in  the  fi- 
nancial structure  of  our  form  of  Gov- 
enunent. 

Now  if  I  did  not  believe  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  something  like  this,  I  would 
not  be  supporting  any  measure  of  this 
kind.  I  just  do  not  much  like  the  idea 
of  having  to  have  these— it  is  a  police 
measure,  in  a  way,  but  it  is  absolutely 
essential,  in  my  humble  judgment. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  effort  here  by  those  of  us  who 
are  in  office— we  are  just  temporarily 
here— to  make  the  people,  enough  of 
them,  fully  understand  it,  and  under- 
stand it  with  a  desire  to  act  and  bring 
about  a  remedy,  to  do  their  part  in 
bringing  about  a  remedy,  that  will 
bring  us  a  new  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  will 
have  such  far-reaching  power  and  in- 
fluence when  it  is  in  operation  that  it 
will  correct  a  deficiency  that  is  very 
clear  and  plain  to  me. 

Let  me  just  give  an  illustration  or 
two  as  to  what  woke  me  up  to  these  af- 
fairs. 

I  was  here  and  substituting  for  the 
then  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  about   15 


years  ago,  or  somewhere  close  thereto, 
and  that  year— I  did  not  handle  all  the 
bills,  but  I  handled  more  than  one  of 
the  large  ones  here  on  the  floor— we 
were  able  to  get  through  all  the  appro- 
priations bills  for  a  total  of  a  little  less 
than  SlOO  billion. 

Well,  I  thought  that  was  a  terrible 
amount  of  money,  and  it  was. 

Time  went  on  and  things  swung 
around.  By  chance.  I  was  in  here 
about  3  or  4  years  ago.  back  in  the  spe- 
cial position  of  responsibility  with  ref- 
erence to  the  largest  appropriations 
bill.  We  managed  to  get  that  passed, 
but  it  had  a  total  amount  in  it  of  right 
close  to  $300  billion  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  alone.  It  had  a  bill 
paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  almost 
$100  billion  a  year,  just  for  Interest  on 
the  national  debt,  which  had  spurted 
forward  so  fast. 

We  had  not  been  in  a  war  but  for  a 
small  part  of  those  Intervening  years. 
We  had  not  had  extraordinary  ex- 
penses. There  had  not  been  a  failure 
of  energy  availability.  We  had  had  a 
lot  of  inflation.  But  there  were  none 
of  those  calamitous  things  that  would 
force  the  expense  of  Government  for- 
ward. 

One  of  the  big  things  was  that  we 
were  just  living  beyond  our  means.  We 
were  spending  money  that  we  did  not 
have.  The  only  way  to  get  it  was  to 
borrow  it  and  that  is  where  we  see  it 
reflected  in  that  national  debt. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  a  thing  like 
that  will  wake  you  up.  You  have  to  try 
to  answer  the  questions  of  your  col- 
leagues. You  have  to  try  to  answer  the 
questions  of  your  people  at  home, 
your  constituents.  You  have  to  try  to 
answer  the  press.  You  have  to  answer 
questions  as  to  why  those  things  hap- 
pened and  why  did  you  let  them 
happen.  You  cannot  find  a  satisfac- 
tory answer. 

We  had  to  be  driven  to  those  ex- 
treme figures  before  we  really  took 
out  after  the  idea  of  getting  this 
budget  back  in  balance.  In  spite  of 
that  special  effort,  instead  of  making 
headway  and  getting  it  balanced,  it 
shot  forward  unexpectedly  at  a  $100 
billion  or  $200  billion  a  year  rate  above 
the  calculations. 

We  were  supposed  to  have  figures 
from  experts,  and  they  are  experts  as 
far  as  they  know  how  to  be,  but  we 
were  off  base,  we  were  off  center,  and 
our  estimates  were  bad  and  getting 
worse. 

Those  are  actual  figures  that  can  be 
traced  down.  That  is  what  woke  me 
up.  I  am  repeating  it  today  not  for  the 
first  time  but.  actually,  after  several 
times  in  an  effort  to  just  help  out— 
and  this  probably  will  not  be  passed 
this  year,  to  be  frank  about  it— for 
something  along  the  line  of  this  limi- 
tation. 

We  have  been  talking  about  a  man- 
datory balanced  budget,  but  this  is  a 
limitation.  Something  along  this  line 


will  have  to  be  done  In  order  to  save 
the  soundness  of  our  economy  and  our 
credit  throughout  the  financial  world. 
We  are  still  the  leader  and  have  the 
responsibility  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  the  added  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship. Something  is  going  to  have  to  be 
done  about  it.  I  do  not  have  any  doubt 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  President  I  have  a  few  addition- 
al remarks. 

My  support.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  in  this  area, 
as  I  have  already  said,  is  not  hasty  or 
impulsive.  It  grows  out  of  my  long- 
standing belief  that  Government,  like 
people,  must  live  within  its  means,  or 
somewhere  near  it.  and  make  up  for 
any  deficiency  in  any  area  in  time. 
The  record  of  our  performance  over 
the  past  few  decades  is  not  a  good  one. 
I  am  not  accusing  anyone  of  wrong- 
doing. We  just  have  not  had  the  deter- 
mination. We  have  not  had  the  watch- 
fulness in  order  to  put  over  this  sound 
policy.  Every  year  we  have  had  some 
surprises  that  you  have  to  expect. 

We  have  not  gone  bankrupt  or  any- 
thing like  that,  and  I  am  not  saying 
calamitous  events  are  Just  around  the 
comer. 

Since  1950.  and  I  have  been  here 
since  that  time,  the  Federal  budget 
has  been  in  balance  only  on  five  occa- 
sions. That  really  interests  me  to 
think  that  I  have  been  at  least  a  part 
of  a  record  of  that  kind. 

We  have  had  a  deficit  every  year, 
except  one.  since  1960.  Think  of  that. 
I  am  not  nmning  down  the  country, 
but  I  am  talking  about  deficiencies 
and  also  a  lack  of  alertness  on  the  part 
of  enough  of  our  people  to  realize  that 
it  is  ruining  this  country  and  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  about  it. 

I  am  willing  to  help  deliberately  to 
try  to  stir  the  people  up.  I  am  not 
trying  to  run  any  individual  out  of 
office;  of  course  not.  But  I  want  to  stir 
the  people  up  to  the  realization  that  it 
is  our  country  and  we  have  to  go  to 
doing  more  of  these  hard  things  and 
get  back  on  solid  ground. 

Like  some  of  our  ordinary  citizens 
who  do  not  know  how  to  manage  their 
finances,  who  continue  to  spend  more 
than  they  take  In.  we  actually  find 
ourselves  deeper  and  deeper  and 
deeper  in  debt,  with  demands  increas- 
ing rather  than  decreasing. 

We  can  do  something  about  that.  I 
am  not  plugging  here  for  any  particu- 
lar form  of  amendment,  but  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  something  of  this 
nature.  I  will  support  any  form  which 
I  think  is  probably  correct. 

It  was  only  24  years  ago  that  the 
entire  Govemment  budget  for  the 
year  was  just  under  $100  billion. 

Now  we  will  spend  almost  $150  bU- 
lion  next  year  for  the  interest  pay- 
ments alone. 

Think  of  that,  Mr.  President.  About 
$150  billion  for  Interest  alone.  And  we 
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have  not  had  any  real  recent  war.  any 
calamitous  thing  of  that  kind.  We 
have  had  inflation,  but.  nevertheless, 
we  have  let  those  things  get  that 
much  out  of  line.  Trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  on  a  temporary  basis, 
just  barely,  we  have  already  passed 
the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  meas- 
ure—and I  say.  I  voted  for  it.  At  its 
best,  it  will  just  have  2  or  3  years  to 
meet  the  situation  and  then  we  still 
will  not  have  a  permanent  plan,  a  per- 
manent operating  plan  that  woild  keep 
us  out  of  this  trouble. 

I  think  it  has  to  be  a  demand  from 
the  people,  a  perpetual  demand,  a 
demand  by  them  on  their  legislators 
that  they  choose  themselves,  that 
they  keep  their  financial  affairs  in 
order.  Otherwise,  our  system  will  not 
work. 

We  are  rounding  out.  as  someone 
has  said.  200  years  of  successful  oper- 
ation of  our  Government.  We  have 
paid  our  bills,  as  a  whole.  We  have  not 
gone  into  default.  We  have  never  run 
out  on  an  agreement  that  we  have 
made.  But  still,  we  are  in  this  con- 
founding pickle  that  we  have  already 
referred  to  and  described  in  part. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  deal 
too  much  in  these  figures.  They  are 
tiring.  I  am  ashamed  of  them, 
ashamed  of  my  part  that  I  have  had  in 
them  and  of  failing  to  do  better.  I 
think  the  only  source  of  appeal  on  it 
now  is  to  make  the  people  realize- 
they  will  do  something  about  it.  but 
they  have  to  be  made  to  realize  what 
our  real  predicament  is. 

I  said  at  one  time,  several  years  ago 
now.  that  I  was  not  going  to  spend  my 
time  anymore  in  working  to  try  to 
help  pass  a  constitutional  amendment. 
But  I  have  been  driven  back  to  it.  I  am 
satisfied  that  something  along  that 
line  is  necessary  and  that  the  day  will 
come  when  it  will  be  too  late. 

I  said  the  people  would  be  aroused 
and  would  do  something  atwut  it  if 
they  get  the  facts.  At  the  same  time.  I 
say  we  have  a  whole  lot  of  good  people 
that  make  their  demands  more  and 
more  on  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  unit  of  the  Government.  They  do 
not  understand  fully  enough  the  im- 
plications that  go  with  it  that  create 
these  deficits,  and  undermine  the  real 
foundations  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. So  we  have  to  wake  up  first  and 
then  make  this  new  start  along  these 
lines  of  a  permanent  nature,  though 
not  this  rigidly  enforced,  absolutely 
balanced  budget  every  year;  there  has 
to  be  some  flexibility. 

I  repeat  that  I  have  gone  into  this 
thing  by  experience  right  here,  on  this 
floor,  year  after  year,  that  drives  me 
to  these  conclusions.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  keep  on  until  we  can 
be  more  effective  than  we  have  in 
what  we  do  ourselves  and  in  arousing 
our  people. 

I  did  not  get  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond). 
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He  is  one  of  the  hardest-working  men 
here  and  I  know  he  made  a  good 
speech.  He  is  chairman  of  a  very  diffi- 
cult committee  and  he  carries  on.  He 
and  I  have  both  been  here  a  good 
while  and  he  stays  with  a  problem 
once  he  comes  up  on  it  or  against  it. 
He  will  find  his  way.  too.  There  are 
others  in  that  group.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  hear  the  rest  of  the  debate. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. I  have  found  that  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi  has  been  alert,  he  knows  what  is 
going  on.  he  works  hard.  I  think  he 
has  sound  judgment.  I  know  he 
worked  a  lot  on  this  bill  and  I  com- 
mend him  and  thank  him.  as  well  was 
others.  Those  who  do  not  see  things 
just  as  I  do.  I  am  not  going  to  be  ill 
with  them,  but  I  believe  if  they  keep 
on  digging  on  this  matter  as  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned, 
they  will  come  around  pretty  close  to 
this  conclusion. 

So  let  us  give  our  people  now  the 
chance  to  add  this  amendment  to  our 
Constitution.  We  are  celebrating  its 
200th  anniversary  in  the  next  2  years, 
the  beginning  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  an  amazing,  marvel- 
ous instrument  of  self-government. 
The  way  it  has  worked  and  come  out 
on  top  is  miraculous.  But  here  is  one 
defect,  one  that  cannot  be  debated.  I 
think  we  can  really  celebrate  this 
second  century's  ending  and  begin  the 
new  one  that  is  coming  in  no  better 
way  than  to  clean  up  these  finances 
and  get  on  a  better  system  and  then 
stay  with  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  to  hear  virtu- 
ally all  of  this  debate  and  I  hope  to  get 
to  speak  again.  Again,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  arranging 
for  me  to  have  this  time. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.   Mr.   President,   I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I 
think  the  remarks  he  has  sUted  so 
eloquently  here,  based  on  the  long  his- 
tory he  has  witnessed  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  their  inability  to  do 
something    to    get    control    of    the 
budget.  He  knows  that  there  are  many 
ways  to  do  it  having  sat  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  for  many 
years,  both  as  chairman  and  ranking 
member,  where  he  demonstrated  that 
we  could  to  something  if  we  were  will- 
ing.  I   think   his  points  are  so  well 
taken.  We  are  overdue  now.  and  if  we 
want  to  do  anything  for  this  Republic, 
really,  it  is  time  to  get  our  house  in 
order  fiscally.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  statement 
but  there  are  a  number  of  other 
people  who  have  been  here  a  long 
time.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na for  yielding. 


Today.  I  rise  to  support  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget.  The  first  bill  I  introduced  as 
U.S.  Senator  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  January  1979  proposed  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  Since  that  time.  I, 
with  many  of  my  colleagues,  have 
worked  in  many  ways  to  formulate  a 
consensus  approach  to  curbing  Federal 
spending  and  to  bring  about  a  bal- 
anced budget.  We  organized  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget  caucus.  A  group  of  Judiciary 
Committee  members  met  and.  over  the 
years,  have  worked  toward  trying  to 
pass  a  resolution  which  would  give 
congressional  approval  to  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  send  it  to  the 
States  for  ratification. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  the  Senate  did 
pass  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  58,  by  more  than 
two-thirds  vote  of  69  to  31.  It  was  not, 
however,  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  re- 
ceived more  than  a  majority  there  but 
was  lacking  a  few  votes  as  to  the  requi- 
site two-thirds. 

I  might  point  out  in  regards  to  this 
history  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  it  was  necessary  that  a  dis- 
chsurge  petition  be  filed  to  get  the  reso- 
lution   out    of   the    House   Judiciary 
Committee,  and  when  the  discharge 
petition  was  filed  the  leadership  of  the 
House   acted    immediately    and   they 
voted  on  it.  I  think  this  caught  the 
proponents     of     the     constitutional 
amendments  for  a  balanced  budget  by 
surprise.  They  did  not  have  an  all-out. 
well-coordinated  campaign  with  all  of 
the  supportive  organizations  of  citi- 
zens working  at  that  time  to  secure 
the  vote.  If  the  Senate  approves  this 
resolution  and  it  goes  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  do  not  believe  next 
time    the    proponents    in    the    House 
along  with  the  citizens  groups  who  are 
interested  in  the  passage  of  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  ot  balance  the 
budget  will  be  caught  by  surprise.  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  coordination  of  the 
petition  for  discharge  after  there  has 
been  a  well-organized  effort,  an  effort 
to  secure  as  many  votes  as  possible  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget.  I  predict,  if  it  is  well  co- 
ordinated "with  all  interested  citizens" 
groups    that    congressional    approval 
will  be  obtained  and  that  it  will  then 
of  course,  be  submitted  to  the  State 
for  ratification  and  within  less  than  2 
years  the  Senate  will  ratify  the  consti- 
tutional  amendment   to   balance   the 
budget. 

All  of  the  proposals  have  a  require- 
ment that  there  shall  be  a  passage  of  2 
years  after  the  ratification  process  has 
been  achieved  before  the  constitution- 
al amendment  to  balance  the  budget 
will  go  into  effect,  i  believe  if  congres- 
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sional  approval  is  granted,  it  will  take 
a  year  and  a  half  to  2  years— I  said 
previously  2  years— for  the  States  to 
ratify.  This  would  mean  you  would 
have  4  years  in  order  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  before  the  requirements 
would  be  applicable. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  a  5-year 
temporary  plan,  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings.  which  is  now  being  followed. 
There  is  some  question  as  to  its  consti- 
tutionality. It  may  well  be  that 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  will  be  back 
before  the  Congress  to  be  fine  tuned, 
but  some  plan,  whether  it  be  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  or  some  other,  will 
be  necessary  for  the  transition  to 
move  away  from  the  present  deficit- 
spending  syndrome  toward  a  balanced 
budget. 

I  think,  frankly,  we  now  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  get  the  House 
to  go  along.  There  have  been  some 
changes  in  the  Senate,  but  I  believe 
that  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  will 
be  obtained  again  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  administra- 
tion do  not  have  the  necessary  will- 
power to  cut  Government  spending 
and  balance  the  budget,  and  that  may 
well  include  some  revenues  in  the 
future,  without  the  constitutional 
amendment  providing  the  discipline  to 
do  so.  Maybe,  as  some  argue,  there  is 
no  need  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, but  the  helter-skelter  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility demonstrated  within  the 
past  25  years  indicates  otherwise. 

For  much  of  the  history  of  this  great 
Nation,  a  balanced  budget  from  the 
Federal  Government's  viewpoint  was 
part  of  our  unwritten  constitution.  In 
the  first  100  years  of  this  Republic,  a 
surplus  budget  was  the  norm.  There 
have  been  periods  in  our  history  when 
the  exigencies  of  war.  recession,  or  de- 
pression have  necessitated  operating 
the  budget  with  a  deficit.  But  initially 
there  were  always  attempts  to  balance 
the  lean  years  with  the  more  prosper- 
ous ones.  In  the  past  two  decades, 
however.  Americans  have  seen  higher 
and  higher  levels  of  deficits,  taxes,  and 
spending.  Legislators  tend  to  look  at 
each  program  separately,  not  realizing 
that  every  dollar  appropriated  be- 
comes a  part  of  a  larger  debt,  a  debt 
that  is  threatening  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  our  Nation. 

In  1789.  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  Thomas  Jefferson  warned, 
"The  public  debt  is  the  greatest  of 
dangers  to  be  feared  by  a  republican 
government." 

Somehow  or  another  and  somewhere 
along  the  road,  we  have  lost  sight  of 
our  forefathers'  admonitions.  The 
Federal  budget  has  been  balanced  one 
time  in  the  past  25  years.  In  1963,  174 
years  after  the  adoption  of  our  Consti- 
tution, the  national  debt  was  $300  bil- 
lion. Today,  the  gross  Federal  debt  is 
approximately  $1,827,500,000,000.  It 
has  taken  less  than  25  years  to  more 


than  triple  our  national  debt.  Current- 
ly, on  an  annual  basis,  we  are  operat- 
ing at  a  deficit  of  approximately  $176 
billion.  If  we  continue  our  current 
course,  it  will  take  less  than  5  years  to 
double  the  existing  debt. 

In  addition,  we  are  now  paying  $148 
billion  in  interest  alone  of  the  national 
debt.  This  represents  15  percent  of  the 
present  Federal  budget. 

We  should  stop  and  think:  If  we 
were  not  at  a  stage  where  the  prime 
interest  rate  was  9.5  but  was  12.  what 
would  we  see  as  the  percentage  of  our 
national  debt  to  be  devoted  toward 
debt  service? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HEFUN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
used  the  figure  $148  billion  we  are 
spending  this  year  in  interest.  In  fact, 
that  is  the  net  interest  figure.  The 
gross  interest  figure,  which  is  $181  bil- 
lion, puts  in  the  income  we  get  on  in- 
terest from  Social  Security  trust  funds 
and  some  others.  The  real  figure  is 
$181  billion,  which  brings  it  not  to  15 
percent,  but  20  percent  of  our  budget. 
It  makes  the  situation  even  worse. 

I  applaud  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Alabama,  but  I 
wanted  to  add  that  one  word.  It  is 
even  worse  than  the  Senator  suggests. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  should  like  to  ap- 
plaud the  staff  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  Senator  has  an 
outstanding  staff,  but  I  just  want  to 
add  that  one  point. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  think  it  is  an  inter- 
esting point  we  should  not  overlook. 

I  am  sure  some  will  question  wheth- 
er a  constitutional  amendment  is 
really  necessary  in  light  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  and  to  that  ques- 
tion my  answer  is  unequivocally 
"Yes."  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  a 
beginning.  It  is  a  plan.  It  is,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  a  5-year  plan.  It  is  a 
temporary  plan.  It  goes  out  of  exist- 
ence in  1991.  We  hope  that  it  will  ac- 
complish its  intended  purpose.  It  is 
also  a  statutory  response  to  a  crisis 
that  demands  constitutional  resolve. 
Gramm-Rudmsm-Hollings  is  a  5-year 
response  to  our  fiscal  past.  It  requires 
a  zero  deficit  by  the  year  1991.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  secure  our 
fiscal  future  and  require  a  balanced 
budget  as  a  fiscal  norm. 

It  is  almost  like  building  a  house 
without  laying  a  proper  foundation. 
Even  if  a  house  cnmibles,  if  its  foun- 
dation Is  strong,  something  remains 
upon  which  to  rebuild. 

On  February  7,  1986,  a  three-judge 
district  court  declared  an  acute  provi- 
sion of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act  unconstitutional.  An  unconstitu- 
tional delegation  of  power  to  the 
Comptroller  General  was  the  reason 
they  gave. 

A  hearing  before  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  tentatively  set  for  April  23. 


We  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
the  end  of  this  term  year,  on  July  1, 
will  come  forth  with  a  decision. 

As  I  understand  it,  also  included  in 
this  litigation  are  cross-appeals,  and 
all  questions  pertaining  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Granmi-Rudman- 
HoUings  amendment  to  the  Budget 
Act  will  be  raised.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Court  will  address  each  of  those  Issues 
and  that  we  will  have  a  clear,  defini- 
tive answer  to  the  constitutionality  of 
all  aspects  of  GraRun-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
Court's  decision,  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings has  forced  us,  as  a  nation,  to 
make  some  difficult  decisions  in  some 
difficult  times.  If  nothing  else,  it  has 
brought  us  back  to  the  reality  that  we 
are  accountable  as  a  people  for  the  de- 
cisions of  our  Government.  It  is  time 
the  Government  becomes  accountable, 
also. 

The  statutory  respoiises  in  the  past 
have  not  contained  the  detail  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  but  we 
have  had  statutory  responses  and  they 
have  been  adopted  in  good  faith  by 
this  body  and  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  while  the  intentions 
were  good,  the  victories  were  short 
lived. 

Already  I  sun  beginning  to  hear  vari- 
ous approaches  on  what  might  happen 
to  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  Various 
scenarios  have  already  been  presented, 
stating  that  this  is  an  election  year; 
that  when  the  time  geU  close  to  tne 
election  period,  again  there  will  be  a 
short  life  to  Gramm-Rudman. 

I  have  had  one  scenario  related  to 
me— which  I  certainly  hope  does  not 
come  into  existence— which  goes  like 
this: 

About  October  1,  as  we  begin  a  new 
fiscal  year,  we  may  well  see  that  no  ap- 
propriations bills  have  been  passed  by 
both  Houses  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; that  with  October  1  facing  us 
and  the  November  election  coming  up, 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  say, 
"Well,  we'll  have  a  lameduck  session,  a 
session  after  the  election." 

So  then  they  come  up  with  the  idea 
that  a  continuing  appropriation  reso- 
lution be  adopted,  that  it  be  presented, 
that  it  would  be  for  only  a  short 
period  of  time— say,  for  only  2  months, 
running  from  October  1  to  December 
1— and  that  Congress  would  come  back 
into  session  on  November  15  and 
would  then  face  up. 

So  the  continuing  resolution  would 
contain  words  such  as  this:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law"— 
which  includes  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings— "the  continuing  appropriation 
resolution  for  the  next  2  months  shall 
be  as  follows." 

Therefore,  that  would  be  a  statutory 
response  to  Granun-Rudman-Hollings. 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  would  be 
short  lived,  and  we  would  come  back 
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on    November    15   and   say   that   we 
would  do  something  about  it. 

Well,  we  win  have  passed  the  dead- 
lines of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  in 
the  meantime.  What  might  happen?  I 
do  not  know.  I  just  point  to  the  fact 
that  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  has 
great  intentions,  but  it  can  be  short 
lived.  It  is  a  statutory  response.  Statu- 
tory responses  toward  curbing  deficit 
spending  have  not  worked  in  the  past. 
So  I  think  it  is  essential  that  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  be  adopted  which 
would  direct  itself  toward  the  overall 
problem  and  give  us  a  sound  approach 
toward  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
deficit  spending  in  the  future. 

I  believe  that  the  constitutional 
amendment  is  the  answer.  An  amend- 
ment which  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  each  House  of  Congress  and,  most 
important,  a  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  of  this  great 
Nation  will  mean  a  great  deal.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  truly  be  a 
united  effort  bringing  together  a 
united  nation. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  argue  that  if 
we  posses  a  strong  discipline,  then  a 
constitutional  amendment  will  be  un- 
necessary. I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
sentiment  of  this  statement,  but  the 
reality,  the  problem,  is  deeper  than  in- 
dividual resolve.  I  may  have  an  indi- 
vidual resolve  on  the  99.9  percent 
Ivory  Soap  approach  toward  deficit 
spending,  but  I  may  have  to  look  after 
some  pet  project.  I  know  that  there 
are  Senators  who  do  have  to  look  at 
some  things  as  they  may  pertain  to 
them:  and  when  it  comes  down  to  col- 
lective resolve,  sometimes  that  individ- 
ual discipline  is  absent. 

We  find  that  it  is  the  institutional 
structure  that  encourages  response  to 
individual  need,  without  counting  the 
cost  to  the  greater  good.  Therefore.  I 
think  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  a 
constitutional  amendment  and  not  at- 
tempt to  rely  upon  a  statutory  re- 
sponse such  as  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings in  the  long  run. 

This  past  summer,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  reported  two  versions 
of  the  constitutional  amendment- 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  13  would  es- 
tablish the  norm  of  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  Congress  would  be  required  to 
adopt  a  budget  prior  to  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  outlays  do  not  exceed  re- 
ceipts, unless  a  specific  level  of  deficit 
is  approved  by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of 
the  Members  of  each  House. 

Section  2  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
13  would  require  Congress  to  adopt  a 
level  of  receipts  in  its  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  represented  a  propor- 
tion of  the  Nation's  economy  no  great- 
er than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Sections  1  and  2  together  would 
create  a  spending  limitation,  unless 
Congress  passed  a  bill,  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  membership  of  each 


House  of  Congress,  approving  specific 
additional  receipts. 

I  have  cosponsored  and  supported 
this  approach  in  the  past;  but  in  an  at- 
tempt to  formulate  an  amendment 
which  would  attract  bipartisan  sup- 
port, the  committee  also  reported  a 
more  straightforward  and  more  flexi- 
ble balanced  budget  amendment. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225.  I  also 
supported  this  measure  in  committee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  fur- 
ther compromise  has  teen  reached. 
Many  Senators  have  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  development  of  this 
constitutional  amendment  approach. 

The  sponsors  of  this  compromise 
agreement.  Senators  Thurmond, 
Hatch,  DeConciki,  and  Simon,  believe 
that  it  is  the  best  possible  approach. 

I  will  support,  as  I  have  always  sup- 
ported, a  constitutional  amendment. 
But  I  hold  fast  to  a  sincere  belief  that 
any  constitutional  amendment  must 
provide  flexibility  in  the  times  when 
the  United  States  is  faced  with  threats 
to  our  national  security. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  provides 
that  a  waiver  can  be  passed  for  the 
provisions  of  the  article  in  time  of  de- 
clared war.  I  think  this  is  necessary 
but  it  falls  short  of  meeting  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  written. 

A  declaration  of  war  should  auto- 
matically waive  the  provisions  of  the 
constitutional  requirement  dealing 
with  a  balanced  budget. 

The  United  States  has  engaged  in 
only  five  declared  wars  in  its  history. 
Today  it  is  more  commonplace  for  na- 
tions to  engage  in  conflict  without  a 
formal  declaration  of  war. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  provide 
for  an  automatic  waiver  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  article  in  times  of  declared 
war.  but  it  will  also  allow  for  a  waiver 
when  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  a 
military  conflict  which  causes  an  im- 
minent and  serious  military  threat  to 
our  national  security. 

I  want  to  again  state  what  my 
amendment  will  do.  It  will  provide  for 
an  automatic  waiver  of  the  provisions 
of  the  article  in  times  of  declared  war. 
but  it  will  also  allow  a  waiver  when 
the  United  States  is  engaged  in  a  mili- 
tary conflict  which  causes  an  immi- 
nent and  serious  military  threat  to  our 
national  security. 

My  amendment  will  also  say  that 
before  that  waiver  can  be  granted  a 
joint  resolution  must  be  passed,  which 
becomes  law.  A  joint  resolution  that 
becomes  law  means  that  the  Senate 
must  pass  it.  the  House  must  pass  it. 
and  the  President  must  sign  it.  The 
resolution  must  declare  that  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  military 
conflict  which  represents  a  serious  and 
imminent  threat  to  the  national  secu- 
rity. After  that  resolution  has  passed, 
then  Congress,  by  a  separate  bill,  can 
pass  a  waiver. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  we  have  had 
a  situation   dealing  with  Korea  and 


dealing  with  Vietnam,  in  which  there 
was  an  undeclared  war. 

We  have  had  matters  such  as  Grena- 
da where  we  were  engaged  in  a  mili- 
tary conflict,  but  I  would  not  classify 
Grenada  as  being  a  serious  and  immi- 
nent threat  to  our  national  security. 

Certain  requirements  would  have  to 
be  met  before  we  would  waive  it  and 
the  joint  resolution  would  not  only 
have  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  then  there  would  have  to  be 
a  waiver.  To  me,  this  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

There  have  been,  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  nearly  200  instances  in 
which  we  have  been  involved  in  unde- 
clared wars. 

All  of  those  instances,  in  my  judg- 
ment, did  not  represent  a  serious  or 
imminent  threat  to  national  security. 

But  I  think  that  the  requirement  of 
passing  a  resolution,  signed  by  the 
President,  is  sufficient  to  guard 
against  those  temporary  instances. 
This  means  that  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  war  went  on.  and  that  would  mean 
11  years  in  the  case  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  the  Congress  would  have  to  pass 
a  resolution  stating  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  military  conflict  that  repre- 
sents an  inuninent  and  serious  threat 
to  national  security.  This  requirement 
would  have  to  be  fulfilled  before  you 
could  adopt  a  waiver  in  the  instances 
in  which  there  is  undeclared  war. 

My  intent  is  simply  to  ensure  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  and  to  provide 
the  mechanism  to  allow  for  a  quick  re- 
sponse if  the  need  demands. 

Mr.    President,    today    we    have    a 
chance  to  turn  our  rhetoric  to  reality, 
to  draw  upon  the  potential  of  the  lead- 
ers and  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  to 
adopt  an  amendment  of  which  we  can 
all  be  proud.  The  States  have  indicat- 
ed their  willingness  to  take  over  their 
responsibility  if  we  are  successful;  32 
of  our  States  have  petitioned  Congress 
under  the  provisions  of  article  5  of  the 
Constitution  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention  to  consider  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget.  With  the  addition  of  two 
more  States,  Congress  will  have  abdi- 
cated   its    respjonsibility    to    another 
body.  This  has  never  occurred  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  occur  because  I  believe 
that  Congress  will  move  forward  to 
adopt  this  resolution  calling  for  the 
States     to     ratify     a     constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 

I  believe  that  a  convention  would  be 
unwise  and  certainly  would  be  unnec- 
essary if  this  body  fulfills  its  own 
duties  for  providing  the  leadership  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  conunend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond, for  his  outstanding  leadership 
and  his  efforts  over  the  years  to  bring 
this  Nation  back  to  fiscal  responsibil- 
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ity.  I  also  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution,  Senator  Hatch,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
DeConcini. 

I  recognize  the  leadership  provided 
by  Senator  Paul  Simon,  and  by 
making  suggestions  he  has  brought 
about  a  substantial  change.  I  did  not 
like  the  change,  but  it  perhaps  will 
mean  that  additional  votes  can  be  gar- 
nered for  its  support.  I  really  like  the 
idea  of  a  limitation  on  taxation.  But. 
nevertheless,  I  think  he  has  been  very 
persuasive  in  convincing  the  other 
people  who  have  been  involved  in 
reaching  this  compromise  and  I 
intend,  of  course,  to  support  it.  I  do. 
however,  intend  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment pertaining  to  the  national  securi- 
ty, as  I  previously  mentioned. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  recognize  all  the  Members  who 
over  the  years  have  brought  us  to  this 
point  today.  I  know  that  last  Congress 
Senator  Armstrong  and  Senator 
BoREN  proposed  an  amendment  to  it 
and  I  know  the  committee  supported 
their  amendment.  I  think  theirs  ties 
into  the  issue  of  the  national  debt.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  change  of  lan- 
guage is  sufficient.  I  have  not  made  up 
my  mind.  I  am  still  studying  this,  and 
I  understand  Senator  Armstrong  and 
Senator  Boren  are  too,  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  necessary  to  tie  it  to  the  na- 
tional debt  in  order  to  make  it  self-en 
forcing.  Before,  in  my  judgment,  it 
was  not  self-enforcing  unless  the  Arm- 
strong-Boren  language  adopted  by  the 
Senate  contained  in  that  constitution- 
al amendment  was  included. 

There  are  others  who  have  worked 
hard  on  this  over  a  period  of  time.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  name  them  all.  but 
there  are  many  who  have  worked  and 
are  continuing  to  work  to  bring  about 
this  constitutional  amendment. 

I  have  learned  that  the  process  of 
Congress  is  often  slow  and  painstak- 
ing. We  must  now  finish  a  task  that 
was  begun  by  Senator  Millard  Tydings 
in  1935.  We  are  not  beginning  a  new 
task  today.  Hopefully  we  are  complet- 
ing an  old  one.  Today  our  momentum 
is  high,  our  vision  is  focused,  and  we 
are  one  step  away  from  greatness. 

Charles  F.  Kettering  once  said  the 
greatest  thing  this  generation  can  do 
is  to  lay  a  few  stepping  stones  for  the 
next  generation. 

Let  us  make  sure  the  next  genera- 
tion steps  in  the  right  direction. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
He  has  not  only  been  a  leader  in  this 
area  but  also  he  is  a  constitutional 
expert,  having  served  as  chief  Justice 
of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court.  His 
suggestions,  of  course,  have  been  im- 
plemented to  a  degree  in  Senate  Reso- 
lution 225  regarding  the  waiver  provi- 


sion in  the  event  of  war.  Although  sec- 
tion 3  is  not  quite  as  broad  as  I  think 
the  Senator  wants,  he  certainly  makes 
a  good  point  that  we  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  that  will  jeopardize  the  na- 
tional security  interest  of  our  country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  his  compliments.  But  I  must  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  Senator  Heflin 
has  been  in  this  fight  for  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  in  a  very  thought- 
ful manner,  both  in  the  committee 
and  on  the  floor.  We  would  not  have 
passed  that  bill  in  the  97th  Congress 
without  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  thoughtful  re- 
marks and  the  thoughtful  work  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  generally.  I  have 
the  good  fortune  to  sit  next  to  him  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  is  a 
former  justice  of  the  Alabama  Su- 
preme Court;  I  feel  like  I  am  sitting 
next  to  a  justice  when  I  am  sitting 
next  to  Senator  Hepxin.  And  he  was 
typically  thoughtful  in  his  remarks 
here. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  colleagues. 
Senator  DeConcini  has  been  the  dip- 
lomat in  working  out  this  carefully 
crafted  amendment.  I  suggested  to 
him  that  if  this  all  works  out  very 
well,  we  may  well  have  a  successor  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  George  Shultz, 
in  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  He  has 
done  a  superb  job  here. 

Senator  Hatch,  who  chairs  the  sub- 
conmilttee,  has  been  very  fair  to  all  of 
us.  including  a  new  Member  from  Illi- 
nois who  comes  in  very  green.  He  has 
been  exceedingly  tolerant.  And  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee.  Sena- 
tor Thurmond,  also  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  be  helpful. 

I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Stennis  here.  He 
brings  a  perspective  of  years  that  is 
helpful  to  all  of  us.  And  we  commend 
him  for  those  thoughtful  words. 

Back  when  I  was  first  elected  to  the 
State  legislature  In  Illinois,  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  man  in  South  Roxana. 
IL.  He  had  13  points  to  his  letter.  The 
first  12  were  increased  services  he 
wanted  from  Goverrunent  and  the 
13th  point  was  cut  taxes.  And,  believe 
it  or  not,  we  have  just  about  adopted 
his  program. 

The  reason  we  have  Just  about 
adopted  his  program  is  we  have  elect- 
ed people,  many  of  us  to  this  body  and 
the  other  body  and  in  State  legislative 
bodies  and  elsewhere,  who  were  fol- 
lowing the  polls.  And  the  polls  say  two 
things:  taxes  are  unpopular  and  it  is 
popular  to  spend  money.  And  so  we 
have  followed  the  winds  of  public 
opinion  and  that  has  not  been  a 
healthy  thing. 

I  came  across  this  quotation  from 
Professor     Roger    Freeman    of    the 


Hoover  Institute  at  Stanford  Universi- 
ty. He  says: 

It  is  not  that  Members  of  Congress  do  not 
wish  to  produce  a  balanced  budget,  but  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  can  only  do 
so  at  a  grave  political  risk  to  their  survival. 
They  need  a  defense  against  excessive  de- 
mands which  allows  them  to  say  no  to  a 
multitude  of  pressure  groups.  Such  a  de- 
fense cannot  l>e  built  by  statute  because  any 
Act  of  Congress  can  be  amended  or  repealed 
by  this  Congress  or  the  next.  Only  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  can  impose  credible 
and  effective  spending  restraints. 

I  think  the  professor  is  right. 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings— and  I 

voted  for  it— I  hope  will  move  us  in  the 
right  direction.  But  the  same  simple 
majority  that  passed  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  can  repeal  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  If.  in  fact,  it  works— and  I 
hope  it  does— then  the  constitutional 
amendment  we  are  talking  about  will 
do  no  harm.  This  is  a  structural 
change  and  it  is  a  change  that  is  not 
foreign  to  the  Constitution.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  read  scholars 
through  the  years  who  have  spoken 
about  the  unwritten  constitutional 
principle  that  we  will  have  a  balanced 
budget. 

What  we  are  doing  is  putting  that 
old.  original,  unwritten  constitutional 
amendment  in  writing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Was  it  really  an  unwritten  consti- 
tutional amendment?  Well,  it  is  very 
interesting.  Take  a  look  at  national 
debt  from  the  beginning  of  this  coun- 
try through  1917.  Do  you  know  what 
the  national  debt  was  at  the  end  of 
1917?  Three  billion  dollars.  The  na- 
tional debt  has  growh  666  billion  times 
3  since  that  time.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  we  had  a  total  debt  of  $260  bil- 
lion, after  going  through  two  great 
world  wars.  In  1965.  20  years  after  the 
Second  World  War.  it  had  grown  to 
$323  billion.  And  now.  in  the  last  20 
years,  it  has  grown  from  $323  billion 
to  almost  $2  trillion. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  particularly 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  know  many 
of  whom  are  opposed  to  this  right 
now.  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  what  we  are  doing  right  now  is 
we  are  spending  a  growing  percentage 
of  our  taxpayers'  money  on  interest 
rather  than  goods  and  services.  And  I 
do  not  care  whether  you  are  a  liberal, 
conservative.  Democrat,  or  Republi- 
can, it  just  does  not  make  sense  to 
spend  an  increasing  percentage  of  our 
tax  dollars  on  interest  rather  than 
goods  and  services. 

Right  now,  if  you  take  a  look  at  the 
total  amount  contributed  by  taxpayers 
in  individual  income  tax,  over  half  of 
that  goes  right  now  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  Federal  debt— over  $181  billion 
this  year. 

I  had  an  interesting  dinner  the  other 
night  with  a  distinguished  business 
leader  from  the  city  of  Chicago.  Rich- 
ard Dennis.  He  is  in  the  trading  field. 
He  is,  frankly,  a  Democrat,  regarded 
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by  many  people  as  a  liberal  Democrat. 
He  said.  "You  can  make  an  argument 
that  if  we  continue  the  deficit  some- 
body is  going  to  be  ahead  a  year  from 
now  over  if  we  cut  back  on  it.  But."  he 
said,  "no  one  can  make  the  argument 
that  10  years  from  now  anyone  is 
going  to  be  ahead  if  we  continue  this 
deficit  as  we  do  right  now." 

One  hundred  and  eighty-one  billion 
dollars— S500  million  a  day— we  are 
spending  on  interest.  Interest  is  now 
the  third  largest  expenditure  of  the 
Federal  Government,  behind  defense 
and  Social  Security.  And  if  we  do  not 
change  our  ways,  if  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  does  not  work,  by  fiscal  year 
1991,  interest  will  be  the  No.  1  Govern- 
ment expenditure,  ahead  of  every- 
thing. We  clearly  have  to  get  ahold  of 
this  deficit. 

Incidentally.  I  see  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  we 
talk  about  defense  growth.  In  outlay 
terms,  over  the  past  5  years  we  have 
had  a  defense  growth  of  88  percent. 
That  is  a  sUrtling  growth.  Do  you 
know  what  the  growth  in  outlays  for 
interest  is  for  the  last  6  years?  Two 
hundred  and  forty  percent.  We  are  at 
the  point  where  every  4  or  5  years  we 
are  going  to  double  the  interest  ex- 
penditure of  the  Federal  Government. 
You  cannot  continue  that  very  long 
without  the  whole  system  collapsing. 

Just  in  the  last  3  years,  we  have  in- 
creased the  indebtedness  about  $600 
billion.  The  interest  on  that  $600  bil- 
lion is  roughly  $50  billion  a  year.  That 
is  there  in  perpetuity.  That  is  three 
times  more  than  we  spend  on  all  the 
education  programs  in  the  Federal 
Government— student  aid.  guaranteed 
student  loans,  help  for  the  handi- 
capped, chapter  I,  all  of  them.  What 
we  could  do  with  that  $50  billion, 
either  in  giving  it  back  to  the  taxpay- 
ers or  enriching  this  country,  is  abso- 
lutely incredible. 

Also.  If  we  can  get  ahold  of  this 
thing,  we  are  going  to  help  the  busi- 
ness and  economy  of  this  country. 
Someone  asked  me,  as  I  got  to  the  ele- 
vator out  here,  "Well,  how  can  the 
economy  stand  having  a  balanced 
budget?"  Let  me  tell  you,  this  econo- 
my would  do  very,  very  well.  In  fact, 
the  passage  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  has  already  lowered  interest 
rates  a  little  and  the  stock  market  has 
done  well. 

I  served  on  the  Budget  Committee 
for  6  years  in  the  House.  The  general 
rule  of  thumb  by  economists  is  that  we 
reduce  interest  rates  1  percent  for 
each  $50  billion  we  reduce  the  deficit. 
Just  yesterday,  in  West  Germany, 
they  announced  they  were  reducing 
the  prime  rate  in  interest.  What  did 
they  reduce  it  from?  From  4  percent 
to  3Mj  percent.  If  we  could  have  an  in- 
terest rate  even  double  that  as  prime, 
it  would   help  the  economy   of  this 


country— construction,    business,    for- 
eign trade,  everything. 

Another  point  that  is  easily  lost, 
which  has  not  been  mentioned  on  this 
floor  and  which  was  brought  up  by 
our  colleague  from  Arkansas.  Senator 
Dale  Bumpers,  a  while  back.  I  think  is 
extremely  important;  $181  billion  for 
interest  this  year  is  the  greatest  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  in  the  history  of 
humanity.  I  am  stealing  that  phrase 
from  Dale  Bumpers,  but  I  think  he  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Who  pays  that  $181  billion?  Well,  it 
is  the  staff  members  around  here,  in- 
cluding my  good  staff  people  and  your 
good  staff  people,  and  all  the  others. 
Who  receives  the  $181  billion?  Not 
very  many  of  the  staff  people  sitting 
on  the  sofas  have  too  many  T  bills.  At 
least  that  is  my  guess.  I  may  be  wrong. 
It  is  people  who  have  an  abundance. 
That  redistribution  of  wealth  is  not  a 
healthy  thing  for  this  country. 

In  3  years,  we  have  moved  from 
being  the  No.  1  creditor  Nation  in  the 
world  to  being  the  No.  1  debtor 
Nation.  1914  was  the  last  time  we  were 
a  debtor  Nation,  and  we  are  now 
moved  to  being  the  No.  1  debtor 
Nation. 

Sixty  percent  of  that  deficit  is 
bought  directly  or  indirectly  outside 
the  borders  of  the  United  States.  We 
can  tolerate  that  this  year  and  maybe 
next  year  and  maybe  the  year  after. 
But  at  some  point  we  get  on  thin  ice  as 
a  Nation:  at  some  point  we  are  going 
to  have  an  Ohio  savings  and  loan  scan- 
dal or  a  problem  in  some  other  State, 
and  people  in  Venezuela,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  a  lot  of  other  countries  are  going 
to  say.  "I  wonder  if  my  money  is  safe 
in  the  United  States." 

They  then  start  withdrawing.  Unlike 
the  Ohio  savings  and  loan  situation 
where  you  can  control  it  internally,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  control  that.  It  is 
extremely  important  to  get  ahold  of 
this  thing. 

I  would  remind  you  of  the  old  verse 
from  the  "Book  of  Proverbs."  the  bor- 
rower is  a  servant  of  the  lender.  The 
more  we  become  obligated  to  those  in 
other  countries  because  of  a  growing 
indebtedness,  the  greater  the  likeli- 
hood that  someone  in  Saudi  Arabia  or 
some  other  country  is  going  to  call  in 
the  card  someday  and  say.  "If  you  do 
not  modify  your  policy,  we  are  going 
to  pull  our  money  out." 

I  do  not  want  to  put  the  United 
States  in  that  kind  of  jeopardy. 
(Mr.  EVANS  assumed  the  Chair.) 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  heard  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington, 
Senator  Evans,  a  very  fine  Member  of 
this  body,  say,  "Individuals  in  our  fam- 
ilies do  not  pay  everything  by  cash. 
We  buy  a  car  or  buy  a  home  and  we  do 
not  pay  by  cash." 

The  analogy  I  do  not  think  is  an  ap- 
propriate one.  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  colleague.  An  individual  does  not 


pay  cash  for  a  home  or  a  car  because 
he  or  she  has  no  choice. 

The  Federal  Government  can  pay  by 
cash  and  we  ought  to  pay  by  cash. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  has  just  assumed  the 
Chair.  I  have  just  been  quoting  the 
Senator. 

The  reality  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  pay  by  cash.  If  you  have 
enough  money  as  an  Individual  there 
is  no  reason  not  to  pay  by  cash,  to  buy 
a  car  or  a  house,  unless  you  can  make 
an  investment  that  pays  more  money. 
At  a  press  conference  four  of  us  held 
earlier,  one  of  the  reporters  asked. 
"When  you  were  in  State  government, 
did  you  have  a  requirement  for  a  bal- 
anced budget?" 

Illinois  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
States  that  does  not  have  a  strong  con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  it  has 
been  a  misfortune.  But  I  remember 
when  Illinois  passed  the  first  big  bond 
issue,  which  happened  to  be  for  two 
things  I  supported  strongly,  higher 
education  and  mental  health.  The  vote 
was  55  to  1.  I  was  the  one  vote  against 
it.  I  said  if  we  sUrt  down  this  path,  we 
will  have  bond  issue  after  bond  issue 
after  bond  issue.  They  assured  me 
there  would  never  again  be  a  bond 
issue  in  the  SUte  of  Illinois. 

Well,  we  have  had  I  do  not  know 
how  many  bond  issues.  The  State  of  Il- 
linois is  now  spending  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  each  year  on  interest 
which  is  absolutely  not  needed. 

We  just  heard  the  other  day  about 
the  trade  deficit  for  January.  $16  bil- 
lion plus,  the  worst  month  on  record. 

Last  year,  it  was  $148  billion.  If  you 
used  the  usual  calculation.  $30,000  for 
a  job,  that  is  4.9  million  jobs.  If  you 
make  that  $40,000  a  job.  that  is  3.7 
million  jobs. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  trade  def- 
icit? Well,  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, but  the  No.  1  reason  by  far  is  the 
overvalued  dollar  caused  by  our  defi- 
cit. We  are  shooting  ourselves  in  the 
foot. 

I  noted  that  one  House  committee 
studying  this  said  half  of  the  trade 
deficit  is  caused  by  the  overvalued 
dollar.  That  means  2.5  million  jobs  we 
could  have  in  Mississippi.  Arizona. 
Washington.  South  Carolina.  Con- 
necticut. Utah,  Illinois— in  all  the 
States. 

I  have  just  a  couple  of  other  points, 
Mr.  President. 

Someone  has  already  mentioned 
that  32  State  legislatures  have  put  in  a 
call  for  a  constitutional  convention.  It 
may  be,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  Senator  Evaws.  said 
earlier  today,  that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther calls,  but  there  are  those  who  are 
reasonably  knowledgeable  who  think 
that  four  additional  States  could  join 
that  list  this  year. 

No    one    here    knows    what   would 
happen  if  we  had  a  constitutional  con- 
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vention.  We  do  not  know  what  they 
would  do  in  crafting  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  That  is  the  nominal 
reason  for  the  call.  I  fear  it  would  not 
be  a  carefully  crafted  one  like  this. 

Second,  they  could  bring  into  the 
Constitution  abortion,  get  rid  of  part 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights— they  could  do 
things  that  would  not  be  wise. 

I  think  we  should  not  move  in  that 
direction.  I  opposed  Senate  bill  13.  I 
opposed  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment bill  that  came  to  the  House  a 
few  years  ago  because  it  tied  in  a  per- 
centage on  national  income  that  we 
could  spend,  limiting  it  to  that  per- 
centage. 

I  think  it  is  unwise.  This  is  another 
reason  I  think  that  here  we  have  a 
properly  crafted  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  10  years  from  now.  20  years 
from  now.  30  years  from  now.  I  do  not 
want  Government  being  a  roller  coast- 
er in  the  economy.  Here  we  have  some- 
thing that  I  think  makes  sense. 

I  would  add.  and  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  talked 
about  an  amendment,  we  have  this 
thing  that  is  carefully  crafted  and  I 
hope  we  will  be  very,  very  careful 
about  any  amendments. 

Yes.  there  are  some  amendments  I 
would  like  to  see,  some  amendments 
that  Senator  DeConcini  would  like  to 
see.  Senator  Hatch.  Senator  Thur- 
mond, and  others.  But  we  have  worked 
out  a  compromise  that  I  think  is  emi- 
nently sound.  I  think  it  is  a  compro- 
mise that  can  pass  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  addition  to  passing  this 
body.  Of  course,  we  will  have  to  wait 
and  see. 

Finally,  one  final  point. 

We  talk  about  what  we  can  do  in 
this  l)ody  to  counter  Marxism,  to  in- 
crease the  influence  of  this  country. 
Right  now  you  have  three  countries  in 
Latin  America  facing  very  severe  eco- 
nomic problems:  Mexico.  Argentina, 
and  Brazil.  All  three  are  democracies 
today.  All  three  face  serious  indebted- 
ness problems. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  could  do  to 
encourage  stability  in  those  countries 
and  discourage  extremists  more  than 
getting  our  interest  rates  down. 

I>assage  of  this  constitutional 
amendment.  I  think,  could  help  a 
great  deal. 

Why  is  Marxism  losing  its  appeal 
around  the  world?  Why  is  the  free 
system  gaining?  I  think  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, one  of  the  chief  reasons,  is  that 
people  see  that  our  system  works.  And 
If  we  do  not  get  hold  of  this  Indebted- 
ness, I  say  to  my  friends,  this  good, 
fine,  free  system  is  going  to  collapse. 
That  is  the  reality.  We  are  facing 
something  serious.  I  hope  we  do  the 
right  thing. 

Again,  I  thank  my  colleagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  who  have  helped 
to  craft  this  measure.  I  think  we  have 


a  solid  amendment  that  can  help  this 
country  as  perhaps  nothing  else  we 
are  going  to  pass  in  my  term  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
work  on  this.  I  hope  we  do  the  right 
thing.  I  hope  we  pass  this  resolution. 
The  country  is  going  to  be  well  served 
if  we  do. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
the  statement  he  has  just  made  on 
this  constitutional  amendment.  Let  me 
also  indicate  that  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  There  is  nothing  more  posi- 
tive that  I  could  do  for  this  country  in 
my  service  representing  the  State  of 
Arizona  than  to  see  a  constitutional 
amendment  become  part  of  the  high- 
est law  of  the  land. 

The  consideration  of  any  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  all  of  us.  Consideration 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  as 
modified,  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, could  well  be  the  most  impor- 
tant single  piece  of  legislative  activity 
that  this  body  will  engage  in,  certainly 
In  this  Congress,  not  to  take  away 
from  some  of  the  significant  items  and 
legislation  that  we  have  already  taken 
up  or  that  we  will  take  up. 

If  Congress  adopts  and  three-fourths 
of  the  States  ratify  this  amendment,  it 
will  become  part  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land,  impacting  on  genera- 
tions far  into  the  future.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  to  those  future  genera- 
tions to  address  this  matter  from  the 
best  of  our  ability,  permitting  only  the 
highest  elements  of  the  legislative  and 
democratic  processes  to  be  factors  in- 
fluencing our  decision. 

This  resolution  should  be  scrutinized 
carefully.  I  appreciate  and  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  spoke  earlier.  If  that 
scrutiny  reveals  the  need  for  modifica- 
tion, then  it  should  be  done.  By  the 
same  token,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  we  are  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  a  statement  of  the  general 
principles  by  which  we  hope  to  order 
our  lives  and  to  live. 

The  principles  set  out  in  this  amend- 
ment are  twofold: 

First,  in  section  1  of  the  amendment, 
we  bluntly  and  simply  state  that  "out- 
lays of  the  United  States  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  receipts  to  the 
United  States  for  that  year."  This  Is  as 
straightforward  a  way  as  possible  to 
state  the  principle  that  a  balanced 
budget  shall  be  our  fiscal  norm.  To 
assure  necessary  flexibility  In  the  face 
of  unexpected  economic  events,  the 
amendment  does  permit  the  waiver  of 
the  balanced  budget  mandate,  but 
only  when  "three-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
shall  provide  for  a  specific  excess  of 
outlays  over  receipts."  This  waiver 
could  take  place  any  time  prior  to  or 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
budget  is  being  developed  or  moni- 
tored. 


The  second  principle  established  by 
this  amendment  Is  a  mixture  of  the 
principles  of  accountability  and  tax 
limitation.  The  amendment  achieves 
this  principle  by  directing  in  section  2 
that  "any  bill  to  Increase  revenue  shall 
become  law  only  If  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  by  roUcall  vote." 
It  is  not  our  intent  to  unduly  bias  the 
legislative  process  against  the  raising 
of  necessary  revenue.  It  is  our  intent 
that  if  we  go  to  the  American  people 
with  demands  for  an  additional  por- 
tion of  the  money  they  have  earned, 
we  do  so  in  a  manner  that  permits  the 
public  to  readily  identify  the  actions 
that  their  Representatives  have  taken. 
It  makes  us  accountable  to  a  degree 
that  we  are  not  accountable  today. 

Section  3  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  article  may  \>e  waived 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  a  declara- 
tion of  war  is  in  effect.  This  provision 
is  identical  to  the  waiver  provision 
adopted  as  part  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 58  in  1982.  Thoughtful,  well-in- 
tentioned amendments  may  be  offered 
to  this  provision  during  the  course  of 
debate.  I  look  fomiard  to  a  discussion 
of  this  issue  and  hope  that  by  the  end 
of  that  debate,  a  substantial  meeting 
of  the  minds  will  have  occurred  on  the 
necessity  or  lack  thereof,  for  any  addi- 
tional criteria  under  which  the  amend- 
ment may  be  waived. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  elo- 
quent and  makes  a  good  argument  and 
I  think  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  that  even  further.  It  is  my 
belief  at  this  time  that  the  waiver  pro- 
vision in  section  1  of  the  ^amendment 
permitting  waiver  by  three-fifths  vote 
is  satisfactory  in  assuring  our  ability 
lo  respond  to  any  crisis  requiring  an 
unexpected  expenditure  and  breaking 
of  the  budget. 

I  wish  to  make  some  general  com- 
ments about  the  amendment.  It  is  not 
a  panacea  for  our  Nation's  fiscal  prob- 
lems. It  is  not  a  cure-all  and  has  never 
been  advertised  as  such  that  anyone 
should  say,  "Hurrah,  we'll  pass  this 
and  not  have  any  problems  again." 
What  the  amendment  should  achieve 
is  the  creation  of  a  fiscal  environment 
in  Congress  where  more  responsible 
budget-making  decisions  will  be  possi- 
ble. We  are  all  under  pressures  from 
worthy  groups  to  support  worthy 
causes.  With  this  amendment  in  place. 
I  as  a  legislator,  as  can  my  colleagues, 
can  point  to  the  highest  law  of  our 
land  as  a  mandate  that  receipts  and 
outlays  of  the  Government  must  be  in 
general  equilibrium.  This  amendment 
will  give  me  an  added  ability  to  say 

"no."  or.  if  I  want  to  say  "yes,"  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  find  revenue. 
Second,  although  it  is  called  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  an  equally 
important  element  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  the  restoration  of  ac- 
countability  to   the   budget   process. 
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Perhaps  the  principal  idea  of  the 
amendment  is  the  Congress  and  the 
President  ought  to  retain  the  flexibil- 
ity to  malte  day-to-day  budgetary  deci- 
sions and  determine  overall  spending 
and  taxing  levels,  but  that  the  public 
ought  to  be  better  able  to  evaluate  the 
decisions  of  their  represenUtives.  This 
amendment  will  separate  rhetoric 
from  actions.  It  will  enhance  the 
democratic  nature  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  government  generally  if  the 
citizenry  is  better  able  to  determine 
the  position  of  Members  of  Congress 
on  issues  of  taxation. 

Finally,  the  proposed  amendment  is 
jut  that— a  constitutional  amendment. 
It  is  not  a  statute  of  Congress  that  at- 
tempts to  fill  in  every  detail  of  the 
budget  process.  Nor  is  it  an  enactment 
which  is  absolutely  and  unequivocally 
incapable  of  being  circumvented  by  a 
legislative  body  that  wants  to  violate 
its  spirit.  Rather,  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide policy  direction.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  there  will  be  an  early  need 
for  implementation  legislation  by  the 
Congress  to  fill  in  the  gaps  and  set 
procedures.  This  is  normal  with  any 
constitutional  amendment.  It  is  also 
expected,  as  with  any  other  amend- 
ment, that  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Office  will  do  their 
best  to  abide  not  only  by  the  letter  but 
by  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment as  well. 

It  has  become  painfully  clear  to  me 
and  to  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
that  something  drastic  and  dramatic  is 
needed  to  shake  some  fiscal  sense  into 
ourselves  and  into  the  President.  Con- 
gress cannot  do  it  alone.  The  President 
cannot  do  it  alone— even  if  he  wants 
to.  I  am  sure  we  all  recall  the  state- 
ments by  our  President  when  he  felt 
he  could  achieve  a  balanced  budget  by 
the  mid-1980's.  Well,  however  well  in- 
tentioned  he  was  then,  his  actions  and 
the  pressures  of  reality  have  driven 
the  Federal  deficit  from  $74  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1980  to  over  $200  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  A  great  effort  was  un- 
dertaken last  year  with  the  passage  of 
Gramm/Rudman/Hollings.  That   was 
a  sincere,  thoughtful  approach  to  our 
fiscal  problems  and  I  applaud  the  lead- 
ers of  that  effort.  As  Senator  Rudman 
said  so  well,  "It  is  a  bad  idea  whose 
time  has  come." 

Is  that  really  what  we  want  to  do?  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  think  much  more  is 
needed.  We  have  already  seen  some  of 
the  potential  frailties  of  Gramm/ 
Rudman/Hollings.  The  step  begun  by 
that  statutory  effort  can  be  completed 
with  a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  message  this  amendment  will 
send  will  be  louder,  clearer,  longer, 
and  stronger. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  praising 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  whose  ef- 
forts have  made  it  possible  for  this 
amendment  to  have  evolved  to  where 
it  is  today.  First,  I  must  compliment 
Senator  Hatch,  the  chairman  of  the 


Constitution  Subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  the  ranking  member.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  has  worked  and  lived  with 
this  issue  to  an  extent  that  really 
cannot  be  adequately  quantified.  His 
efforts  have  been  legion,  always  pro- 
fessional, thoughtful,  and  with  a 
degree  of  flexibility  that  is  only  re- 
flected by  true  leaders.  Tireless  in  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  amendment, 
he  has  achieved  a  depth  of  knowledge 
and  insight  into  this  issue  that  will  im- 
press the  public,  scholars,  economists 
and  all  of  us  that  will  hear  him  over 
the  course  of  deliberations  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  Senator  Thur- 
mond, is  the  other  giant  in  the  strug- 
gle to  achieve  this  amendment.  He  was 
here  long  before  I  was  and  probably 
will  be  here  long  after  I  have  left  this 
body.  I  hope  that  he  will  have  the  ben- 
efit of  seeing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment enacted  into  law.  Nobody  has 
stood  here  longer,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  per- 
haps, and  constantly  talked,  cajolingly 
and  in  a  sense  of  unity,  about  trying  to 
get  a  balanced  budget,  and  now  we  are 
at  that  threshold. 

I  want  to  express  my  admiration  and 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon]  for  the  effort  and 
thoughtfulness  he  has  brought  to  this 
evolutionary  process.  We  would  not  be 
here  today,  I  do  not  think,  with  this 
amendment  without  his  leadership. 

Many  other  Members,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  pointed  out— and  he 
is  just  one— have  spoken  forcefully  on 
behalf  of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. Senator  Heflin  has  stood  shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with  me  for  years 
since  he  has  been  in  the  Senate  trying 
to  pass  this  legislation. 

He  mentioned  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Armstrong].  Senator 
BoREN,  Senator  Ford,  and  others  have 
attempted  vigorously  to  alter  and  to 
amend  and  to  make  this  a  more  work- 
able constitutional  amendment. 
Indeed,  they  all  are  entitled  to  credit, 
for  we  have  an  opportunity  here  to 
put  something  together.  Senator 
Chiles  has  worked  hard  on  it.  There 
are  just  a  lot  of  Senators  who  have 
really  labored  for  a  long  time. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  us  may  not  be  per- 
fect, but  the  democratic  process  lead- 
ing to  the  amendment  laid  before  the 
Senate  has  been  perfect.  It  has  in- 
volved great  compromise  on  the  part 
of  the  Members  and  of  various  interest 
groups;  it  has  involved  nearly  20  days 
of  hearings  over  the  past  few  years;  it 
has  involved  many  days  of  debate  at 
the  Judiciary  Committee  where  every 
member  had  an  opportunity  to  fully 
articulate  their  views  and  attempt  to 
win  over  their  colleagues.  The  amend- 
ment before  us  is  the  best  that  a  group 
of  hardworking  honorable  human 
beings,  led  by  Senator  Hatch  and  Sen- 


ator Thurmond,  could  achieve  that 
also  had  a  hope  of  receiving  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  vote  of  this  body  and 
the  House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this 
amendment  so  we  can  get  on  with 
doing  something  credible  in  the  fiscal 
area  for  this  country. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a  short- 
while  ago  my  respected  colleague  from 
Washington,  who  now  resides  in  the 
chair,  expressed  his  reasons  for  appre- 
hensions about  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225,  and  I  would  like  to  address 
some  of  those  just  for  a  few  minutes 
before  this  day  is  over. 

Before  I  do,  however,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  dear 
friend  from  Arizona  for  his  kind  words 
about  me.  The  feeling  is  very  much  re- 
ciprocal. I  know  that  we  would  not  be 
here  except  for  Senator  Thurmond 
and  Senator  DeConcini  and  the  work 
that  they  have  done  through  all  of 
these  years.  I  personally  express  my 
affection  for  them. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wonder  if  we 
might  not  get  to  a  vote  on  this  matter. 
I  see  no  reason  why.  at  this  juncture, 
with  arguments  having  been  put  forth, 
we  should  not  have  a  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  resolution  before  this  body.  I 
was  wondering  whether  the  managers 
of  the  bill  are  disposed  to  seeing  that 
occur. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  might  just  say  that 
we  have  agreed  that  several  amend- 
ments will  be  brought  to  the  floor. 
There  are  a  number  of  colleagues  who 
have  indicated  they  want  their  amend- 
ments brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  see  it  brought  to 
a  vote. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Sure.  I  would  like  to 
see  that  also. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  just  asked  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  if  he  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  his  amendment  today, 
and  he  said,  "No;  maybe  tomorrow."  I 
do  not  know  when  he  would  like  to  do 

it- 
I  agree  with  the  Senator;  I  would 

like  to  get  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  a  proponent  of  the  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  He  is  a  proponent 
of  the  legislation,  but  he  also  wants  to 
offer  an  amendment  expanding.  I  be- 
lieve, the  third  section. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  see. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  willing  to  do  it  today,  or  prepared. 
He  had  other  things  he  had  to  do. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  because  he  has  the 
floor,  but  I  thought  it  very  essential  at 
this  juncture  to  make  the  point  be- 
cause I  heard  in  the  recesses  of  the 


Chamber  and  the  various  cloakrooms 
the  unsubstantiated  statement  made 
that  there  were  those  of  us  who  were 
engaged  in  extended  debate  on  this 
matter.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  vote 
on  this  matter.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
is  supposed  to  be  leading  this  extended 
debate  along  with  Senator  Evans  and 
Senator  Metzenbaum.  I  think  it  very 
important  to  have  it  set  right  at  the 
outset,  within  3  hours  of  when  we 
started  the  debate,  we  wanted  to  vote 
up  or  down.  Obviously,  this  is  not 
going  to  be  possible.  I  am  sure  that  I 
do  want  to  hear  the  comments  of  my 
colleagues  and  my  good  Senator  from 
Utah,  and  I  want  to  hear  also  further 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. But  I  just  have  a  thought  in  the 
back  of  my  mind  that  sometime  during 
next  week  it  very  well  may  be  laid  at 
our  doorstep  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  delayed  the  termina- 
tion of  these  proceedings,  and  that 
just  is  not  so. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  want  to  move 
right  now  to  a  vote,  if  we  could  have 
one. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Of  course.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  because, 
quite  frankly,  we  would  probably  be  in 
the  ritual  of  a  heated,  extended  debate 
now,  maybe  with  a  cloture  vote  some- 
time today,  if  the  Senator  or  others 
wanted  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  any  indication  that  that  is 
what  the  opponents  to  this  bill  have 
wanted.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  and 
join  with  him;  I  wish  we  could  vote 
today. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Good. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  But  we  cannot 
only  because  there  are  some  Senators 
who  want  to  offer  amendments.  I  am 
certainly  not  delaying  it.  nor  is  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
this  wonderful  paragraph  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut because  I  know  that  if  he  was  of 
the  mind  to  have  extended  debate  on 
this  issue,  it  would  be  a  very  trying 
time  for  all  concerned.  I  know  If  any- 
body understands  how  to  have  ex- 
tended educational  dialog,  It  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  understand  a  little  about  it  myself, 
but  certainly  I  would  have  to  stand  In 
the  shadow  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  there  Is  a  greater 
joy  than  being  able  to  vote  on  this 
measure.  It  Is  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
and  I  will  now  sit  myself  down. 


Mr.  HATCH.  With  that,  I  will  be 
happy  to  accommodate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
I  will  try  to  be  as  eloquent  as  he 
always  is  on  these  constitutional 
Issues. 

I  might  Just  say  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington 
raised  some  interesting  questions,  and 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  seconds  here 
today  to  comment  about  some  of 
those. 

He  did  say  something  to  the  effect 
that  States  have  foundered  under 
their  constitutional  balanced  budget 
requirements,  and  that  may  be  so  In 
some  rare  Instances.  But  In  this  regard 
the  best  response  comes  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Permsylvanla.  Dick  Thorn- 
burgh. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  to  Include  In  the 
Record  the  thoughtful  statement  of 
Governor  Thomburgh  of  Pennsylva- 
nia who  testified  at  a  hearing  of  the 
Constitution  Subcommittee  on  this 
Issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  by  Governor  Dick  Thornburgh 

Betore  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Consti- 
tution 

Good  morning.  I  am  here  before  you 
today  to  preach  what  4S  other  Governors 
and  I  practice.  We  have  been  obliged  to  go 
through  the  agonizing  process  of  balancing 
our  state  budgets  every  year,  while  watch- 
ing with  dismay  as  federal  expenditures  sys- 
tematically exceed  revenues.  We  are  now  at 
the  point  where  annual  deficlu  will  well 
exceed  200  billion  dollars  if  current  federal 
policies  are  continued. 

The  nation's  Governors  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  large  federal  deficiU.  This 
concern  led  us  to  adopt  a  bi-partisan  federal 
budget  resolution  at  this  winter's  meeting  of 
the  National  Governors'  Association,  a  reso- 
lution in  which  we  called  for  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  procedural  reforms,  includ- 
ing a  balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment. In  this  resolve,  we  join  with  71  per- 
cent of  the  American  public,  according  to  a 
recent  nationwide  poll,  and  with  the  legisla- 
tures of  32  states  which  have  called  for  a 
constitutional  convention  to  adopt  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

Congress  came  close  to  approving  such  an 
amendment  in  1982  when  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  more  than  a  ma- 
jority, but  less  than  the  necessary  two- 
thirds,  of  the  House  voted  for  inserting  a 
balanced  budget  requirement  into  the  Con- 
stitution. 

All  of  these  supporters  recognized  the 
wisdom  in  what  Thomas  Jefferson  had  to 
say  on  this  issue— "To  preserve  our  inde- 
pendence, we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load  us 
with  perpetual  debt". 

The  time  has  come  to  provide  Congress 
and  the  President  with  those  structural 
tools  and  constraints  that  have  proved  in- 
valuable to  states  in  balancing  their  budg- 
ets. During  the  recent  recession.  43  states 
cut  costs  and  44  raised  taxes  to  keep  their 
budgeu  balanced.  It  is  doubtful  that  these 
actions  would  have  occurred  without  consti- 
tutional requirements  that  their  budgeU  be 
balanced.  Without  constitutional  discipline, 
we  would  have  had  great  difficulty  exerting 


the  executive  and  legislative  discipline  that 
made  this  record  possible. 

At  the  federal  level.  I  believe  Congress  la 
not  as  innocent  of,  nor  Presidents  both  past 
and  present  so  blameworthy  for,  the  fiscal 
problems  we  face  today.  Both  are.  I  think, 
more  victim  than  villain  of  rapidly  evolving 
institutional  dynamics.  Between  1976  and 
1983.  for  instances.  Congress  passed  budgeU 
(total  authorizations  and  total  outlays) 
higher  than  the  budgeU  requested  by  Presi- 
dents on  six  out  of  eight  occasions.  If  the 
budgets  of  these  PresidenU  had  been  ac- 
cepted, the  current  deficit  could  have  been 
over  $72  billion  less  than  it  is  today. 

Although  not  always  in  agreement  with 
Budget  Director  David  Stockman.  I  do  agree 
with  his  broad  assessment  of  the  deficit 
problems  we  have  today.  According  to  Mr. 
Stocliman.  our  major  problem  is  the  inexo- 
rable tendency  in  modem  industrial  democ- 
racies for  government  spending  to  grow 
faster  than  the  economy  and  the  companion 
tendency  for  both  taxation  and  government 
deficits  to  rise  along  with  It. 

The  rise  of  sophisticated  single  Issue  pres- 
sure groups,  as  well  as  other  major  political, 
economic,  and  social  developments  have  ren- 
dered l>oth  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  incapable  of  reinstituting  control 
over  an  Increasingly  runaway  federal  deficit. 

Both  institutions  are  caught  up  in  a 
system  badly  in  need  of  structural  adjust- 
ment. The  balanced  budget  amendment  Is 
the  key  element  in  such  an  adjustment. 
While  it  has  gained  support,  doubters 
remain.  I  have  heard  certain  objections 
more  often  than  others,  and  these  are  my 
responses: 

First,  it  is  argued,  the  amendment  would 
"Clutter  up"  our  basic  document  in  a  way 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  founding 
fathers.  Wrong.  The  founding  fathers  clear- 
ly contemplated  that  amendments  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  Constitution  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  this  process  already  haa 
been  used  26  times.  Moreover,  one  certainly 
can  speculate  that  the  notion  of  a  federal 
government  consistently  spending  more 
than  it  took  in  was  so  alien  to  the  thinking 
of  1787  that  a  balanced-budget  provision 
might  well  have  been  deemed  superfluous. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  major  preoccupations  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  was  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  liquidate  the 
post-Revolutionary  war  debts  of  the  states 
in  an  expeditious  manner.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  Treasury  did  not  begin  to  system- 
atically Incur  annual  deflclU  until  the  mld- 
1930s,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Second,  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  not  solve  the  deficit  overnight.  Right, 
but  no  such  claim  ever  has  been  made  by  se- 
rious proponenu  of  the  amendment.  Obvi- 
ously a  period,  perhaps  five  or  even  10 
years,  would  be  required  for  the  full  phase- 
in  of  a  reduction  to  a  zero  deficit.  During 
this  interim  period,  however,  budget-makers 
would  be  disciplined  to  meet  declining  defi- 
cit "targets"  in  order  to  reach  a  final  bal- 
anced budget  by  the  established  date. 

Third,  such  an  amendment  would  necessi- 
tate vast  cuts  in  social  8er\ices  or  military  or 
other  categories  of  expenditure.  Not  neces- 
sarily. It  would  be  required  that  these  pro- 
grams be  paid  for  on  a  current  basis.  Cer- 
tainly, difficult  choices  would  have  to  be 
made  about  priorities  and  levels  of  program 
funding  In  all  areas,  but  the  amendment's 
purpose  is  to  discipline  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  actually  to  make  these 
choices  and  not  propose  or  perpetuate  vast 
spending  programs  without  providing  reve- 
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nues  to  fund  them.  It  would,  in  effect,  make 
Congress  and  the  President  more  accounta- 
ble for  the  spending  decisions  they  make 
while  in  office,  and  I  think  that  this  would 
have  a  very  healthy  impact  on  the  decisions 
themselves. 

Fourth,  a  balanced-budget  requirement 
would  prevent  or  hinder  our  capacity  to  re- 
spond to  national-defense  or  economic  emer- 
gencies. This  is  an  easy  one.  Of  course  any 
sensible  requirement  would  feature  a 
•safety  valve"  to  exempt  the  incurring  of 
deficits  to  respond  to  national-defense  and 
economic  emergencies— perhaps  one  requir- 
ing a  two-thirds  or  three-fifths  vote  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  There 
also  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  Congress 
fronl  instituting  •rainy-day"  funds  that 
would  set  aside  current  revenues  during 
good  times  to  be  used  for  countercyclical 
purposes  during  economic  retrenchment. 
This  currently  is  done  in  23  states. 

Fifth,  a  l)alanced-budget  amendment 
would  t)e  more  loophole  than  law"  and 
easily  could  l)e  circumvented.  If  the  experi- 
ence of  the  nation's  governors  is  any  guide, 
this,  too.  is  wrong.  Such  requirements  are 
now  in  effect  in  all  but  one  of  the  50  states, 
and  have  served  them  well.  The  inclusion  of 
a  presidential  line-item  veto,  which  is  avail- 
able to  most  governors,  would  assure  that 
any  congressional  overruns  could  be  dealt 
with  by  the  President;  and  public  clamor, 
the  elective  process  and  the  courts  would 
provide  backup  restraint  on  any  tendency  to 
ignore  a  constitutional  directive. 

In  the  final  analysis,  most  of  the  excuses 
raised  for  not  enacting  a  constitutional 
mandate  to  balance  the  budget  seem  to  rest 
on  a  stated  or  implied  preference  for  solving 
our  deficit  dilemma  through  the  •political 
process",  that  is,  responsible  action  by  the 
President  and  Congress. 

This  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
again  and  again.  The  last  attempt  to  esUb- 
lish  guidelines  for  such  a  •political  process,' 
the  1974  Budget  Reform  Act,  contributed  to 
mounting  deficits,  higher  interest  rates,  a 
huge  negative  trade  balance  and  further  dis- 
credit to  the  governmental  process. 

I  believe  this  country  is  ready  for  a  simple, 
clear,  and  supreme  directive  that  its  elected 
officials  honor  their  fiscal  responsibilities, 
and  I  believe  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  the  only  instrument  that  will  meet 
this  need  effectively,  "if ears  of  experience  at 
the  state  level  have  argued  persuasively  in 
favor  of  such  a  step,  and  years  of  debate 
have  produced  no  persuasive  arguments 
against  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  share  with  you  the 
view  of  a  distinguished  American  and  advi- 
sor to  eight  Presidents,  a  scholar  and  former 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  SUte  Univer- 
sity, who  died  only  last  week. 

Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  in  one  of  his  last 
printed  commentaries,  carried  in  January 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  said: 

■Without  an  amendment  requiring  the 
President  and  Congress  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced budget,  with  exceptions  to  meet  cer- 
tain emergencies,  our  nation  faces  disaster. " 
We  can  yet  avoid  such  a  disaster  and  I 
suggest  that  we  move  quickly  now  to  do  so. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Governor  Thomburgh 
testified  that: 

Such  requirements  are  now  in  effect  in  all 
but  one  of  the  50  States,  and  have  served 
them  well.  ...  In  the  final  analysis,  most  of 
the  excuses  raised  for  not  enacting  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  balance  the  budget 
seem  to  rest  on  a  sUted  or  implied  prefer- 
ence   for    solving    our    deficit    dilemma 


through  the  political  process.  This  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting,  again  and 
again.  ...  I  believe  this  country  is  ready  for 
a  simple,  clear,  and  supreme  directive  that 
its  elected  officials  honor  their  fiscal  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  also 
raised  questions  about  how  the  amend- 
ment proposal  would  be  enforced.  I 
thinlc  this  is  a  thoughtful  question  to 
which  there  really  is  a  strong  answer. 

ENFORCEMENT 

In  the  first  place,  this  amendment, 
unlilie  its  predecessors,  requires  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  ensure  that 
"outlays  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  shall 
not    exceed    receipts    to    the    United 
States"  in  the  absence  of  a  specific 
waiver  by  a  three-fifths  vote.  If  this 
amendment  were  ratified,  the  Consti- 
tution's mandate  would  be  perfectly 
clear:  "Shall  not"  means   "shall  not." 
There  is  no  ambiguity  that  Congress 
and  the  President  are  to  use  every  tool 
in    their    constitutional    arsenals    to 
guarantee  that  outlays  do  not  exceed 
receipts    ""for   any    fiscal    year."   The 
President  and  Members  of  Congress 
take  oaths  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
If  this  proposal  is  ratified  as  part  of 
the  Constitution,  those  oaths  will  bind 
both  executive  and  legislative  officers 
to  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary 
to  ensure  that  outlays  do  not  exceed 
receipts  for  any  fiscal  year.  This  may 
be  the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
enforcement  of  this  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  The  supreme  law  of  the 
land  will  itself  carry  enough  force  to 
ensure  that  its  policies  are  not  flouted. 
Given  the  imperative  of  upholding 
the   Constitution,   Congress   and   the 
President  will  be  obligated  to  enact  im- 
plementing   legislation.    As    a    single 
Senator,  I  cannot  presume  to  dictate 
in  advance  the  exact  form  of  the  im- 
plementating  policy,  but  some  ways  in 
which   the   executive   and   legislative 
branches   will   check   each   other   to 
ensure   compliance   with   the   amend- 
ment are  evident  at  this  time.  In  the 
first  place.  Congress  would  certainly 
require  itself  to  pass  a  budget  state- 
ment   that    is    in    balance.    Congress 
could  not  expect  to  complete  a  fiscal 
year  with  outlays  and  receipts  in  bal- 
ance if  the  anticipatory  budget  state- 
ment or  resolution  failed  to  establish  a 
plan  to  ensure  that  outlays  do  not 
exceed  receipts.  Based  on  this  state- 
ment. Congress'  budget  agency,  cur- 
rently    the     Congressional     Budget 
Office,  would  carefully  monitor  out- 
lays and  receipts  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  plan.  In  the  event  that  out- 
lays were  outstripping  the  plan  or  that 
receipts  were  falling  short  of  the  tar- 
gets, CBO  might  be  empowered  to  rec- 
ommend corrective  action  to  Congress. 
Thus,  Congress  would  be  warned  in  ad- 
vance to  take  corrective  action  in  the 
form  of  spending  cuts,  rescissions  of 
planned  spending,  tapping  an  available 
contingency  fund  set-aside  in  a  previ- 
ous fiscal  year,  tax  increases  in  compli- 


ance with  section  2  of  this  amend- 
ment, or  any  combination  of  these  al- 
ternatives. This  implementing  policy 
may  contain  some  kind  of  automatic 
trigger  as  is  found  in  the  Granun- 
Rudman-HoUings  package  to  require 
Congress  to  undertake  corrective 
budgetary  action  in  the  event  that  cer- 
tain outlay  or  receipt  targets  are  ex- 
ceeded. 

At    the   same   time,    the   executive 
branch's  budget  office,  currently  the 
Office   of   Management   and   Budget, 
would  carefully  monitor  the  economic 
indicators  to  ensure  that  outlays  and 
receipts  are  in  line  with  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  of  a  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Thus,  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  be  checking  the  leg- 
islative branch  and  vice  versa.  In  the 
event  that  the  executive  branch  de- 
tects a  potential  overrun  of  outlays  or 
shortfall  of  receipts,  it  too  could  take 
appropriate    corrective    action.    This 
might     entail     Presidential     veto     of 
spending  measures,  recommendations 
to  Congress  to  rescind  some  spending 
obligations,  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress to  tap  an  available  contingency 
fund  set-aside  in  a  previous  year,  de- 
ferrals of  spending  as  permitted  cur- 
rently by  the  1974  Budget  Act.  recom- 
mendations  to   Congress   to   increase 
taxes  in  accord  with  section  2  of  this 
amendment,    or   any   combination   of 
these     alternatives.     Ultimately     the 
President   would   have   available   the 
""bully  pulpit"   of  the  Presidency  to 
appeal    to    the    American    people    to 
make   sure   that   Congress   meets   its 
constitutional    obligation    to    balance 
the  budget. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  checking  each 
other.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  is 
designed  to  promote  its  own  enforce- 
ment through  political  processes.  By 
requiring  a  three-fifths  vote  to  author- 
ize deficit  spending  in  any  fiscal  year 
and  a  constitutional  majority  by  roll- 
call  vote  to  increase  revenues  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  enables  the  electorate  by  ex- 
amining a  few  very  accessible  votes  to 
identify  those  Members  of  Congress 
most  responsible  for  higher  levels  of 
deficit  spending  and  taxation.  By  fa- 
cilitating the  flow  of  political  informa- 
tion to  the  electorate.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  will  ensure  that  the 
constitutional  policy  of  a  balanced 
budget  will  be  enforced  at  the  polls 
every  election  day. 

It  is  most  important  to  realize  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  does  not 
dictate  exactly  how  Congress  and  the 
Executive  must  reach  the  constitution- 
al obligation  of  a  balanced  budget,  but 
it  is  unequivocal  that  Congress  and 
the  Executive  must  fulfill  that  obliga- 
tion in  every  fiscal  year  or  vote  affirm- 
atively by  three-fifths  to  authorize  a 
specific  deficit,  unless  a  declaration  of 
war  is  in  effect. 


Time  prevents  me  from  responding 
to  all  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  at  this 
moment.  I  will  look  forward  to  other 
opportunities  for  explanation  later, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  just  two  fur- 
ther points.  First,  the  Senator  con- 
tends that  some  terms  of  the  proposal, 
like  ""outlays"  are  undefined.  These 
terms  are  explained  in  the  detailed 
and  legally  effective  committee  report. 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  THE  TERM  •OUTLAYS?  • 
COULD  THE  AMENDMENT  BE  CIRCUMVENTED  BY 
•"OPT  BUDGET  "  SPENDING? 

The  key  word  here  is  "outlays."  be- 
cause anything  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends,  except  to  pay  off  the 
debt,  is  embraced  within  the  term 
•"outlays"  in  the  amendment.  Outlays 
includes  off-budget  spending. 

You  would  not  be  able  to  purchase 
oil  reserves  with  debt  under  the 
amendment  except  straight  up  as  part 
of  the  overall  budget  outlay  problem. 
And  there  is  no  way  that  that  could 
occur  without  a  vote  on  it.  In  this  case, 
it  would  have  to  be  either  a  three- 
fifths  vote  on  it.  In  this  case,  it  would 
have  to  be  either  a  three-fifths  vote,  if 
we  wanted  to  deficit  spend  in  order  to 
purchase  that  oil.  or  we  would  have  to 
have  a  constitutional  majority  in  order 
to  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  it.  or  we 
would  have  to  reduce  spending  else- 
where to  do  it.  One  way  or  the  other, 
we  would  have  to  stand  up.  vote,  and 
be  counted.  A  few  years  ago.  we  did 
move  to  off-budget  spending  in  that 
category  and  there  was  not  the  con- 
comitant standing  up  and  voting,  such 
as  we  would  have  under  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  might  also  add  that  "outlays"  is  in- 
tended to  include,  according  to  page  42 
of  our  committee  report. 

All  disbursemenU  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly through  Federal  or  quasi-Federal 
agencies  created  under  the  authority  of  acts 
of  Congress,  and  either  ••on  budget"  or  "off 
budget. "  With  certain  notable  exceptions, 
outlays  are  those  withdrawals  subject  to  ar- 
ticle I.  section  9  which  provides  that  "no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury, 
out  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law." 

The  committee  report  also  defines 
the  terms  "receipts"  and  the  other 
terms  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  will  not  quote  those 
definitions  at  this  time. 

Finally,  the  Senator  contends  that 
evasions  of  the  amendment  are  likely. 
This  offers  a  chance  to  discuss  wheth- 
er an  amendment  ought  to  be  assessed 
on  the  basis  of  whether  it  could  con- 
ceivably be  evaded.  My  answer  also 
covers  reasons  the  courts  will  not  be 
involved  with  setting  budgetary  prior- 
ities and  how  this  principle  is  consist- 
ent with  other  constitutional  provi- 
sions. 

ENFORCEABILITY 

One  of  the  objections  sometimes 
raised  against  the  proposal  is  that  it 
would  not  be  enforceable,  either  be- 


cause the  courts  would  not  entertain 
suits  based  upon  it,  or  because  Con- 
gress could  easily  comply  with  it  tech- 
nically while  evading  its  purpose  and 
intent— for  example,  by  requiring  pri- 
vate institutions  to  shoulder  what 
were  formerly  governmental  obliga- 
tions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  a  dif- 
ferent approach— and  I.  by  the  way.  do 
not  think  there  are  many— it  is  simply 
impossible  to  maintain  that  Judicial 
enforceability  or  practical  inevad- 
ability  are  characteristic  of  the  provi- 
sions of  our  present  Constitution. 
Many  provisions  are  not  actionable  in 
the  courts,  or  can  be  readily  observed 
to  the  letter  while  violated  in  spirit 
and  intent.  The  Founding  Fathers  ap- 
parently thought  that  several  himdred 
legislators  are  no  more  likely  than  five 
Justices  to  either  violate  or  evade 
their  oaths  of  office,  and  that  even  the 
President  alone  will  probably  not  do 
so. 

Foremost  among  the  judically  unen- 
forceable provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  many  of  those  going  to  the 
heart  of  democratic  government— the 
election  of  the  people's  representatives 
and  the  maimer  of  their  deliberations. 
When  someone  asserts  that  the  consti- 
tutionally prescribed  manner  of  elec- 
tion has  not  been  complied  with,  the 
Constitution  leaves  it  to  the  respective 
Hotises  of  Congress,  rather  than  the 
courts,  to  resolve  the  dispute,  article  I, 
section  5,  clause  I  provides  that  "'each 
House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elec- 
tions, Returns  and  Qualifications  of  its 
own  Members."  By  reason  of  what  is 
called  the  political  question  doctrine, 
see  Baker  versus  Carr.  369  U.S.  186 
(1962).  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
courts  would  seek  to  review  this  judg- 
ment. Nor  would  they  look  behind 
either  House's  determination  that  the 
constitutionally  required  quorum  was 
present  (art.  I.  sec.  5,  cl.  I),  or  that  a 
bill  passed  by  the  constitutionally  re- 
quired majority  or  two-thirds  vote. 
Indeed,  they  have  even  declined  to 
review  the  validity  of  State  ratifica- 
tions of  constitutional  amendments, 
see  Coleman  versus  Miller.  307  U.S. 
433  (1939).  And  there  are  other  "politi- 
cal questions,"  beyond  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  elective  or  legislative  proc- 
ess, as  to  which  the  courts  will  not 
consider  it  their  business  to  enforce 
constitutional  guarantees— whether, 
for  example,  a  State  has  a  "Republi- 
can Form  of  Government"  (art.  IV. 
sec.  4),  see  Luther  versus  Borden,  48 
U.S.  (7  How.)  1  (1849),  and  (perhaps) 
whether  necessary  congressional  ap- 
proval for  the  cancellation  of  a  treaty 
has  been  obtained,  see  Goldwater 
versus  Carter  444  U.S.  996,  1002  (1979) 
(opinion  of  Justice  Rehnquist). 

Other  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
are  rendered  unenforceable  in  the 
courts  by  reason  of  the  doctrine  of 
standing.  This  requires,  as  a  condition 
of  judicial  jurisdiction,  that  the  person 


seeking  relief  have  suffered  some  par- 
ticularized Injury  which  sets  him  apart 
from  the  citizenry  at  large.  Many  con- 
stitutional provisions  can  be  violated 
without  giving  rise  to  any  such 
injury— for  example,  the  prohibition 
against  a  Member  of  Congress  holding 
any  Federal  office  (art.  I.  sec.  6.  cl.  2) 
see  Schlesinger  versus  Reservists  Com- 
mittee to  Stop  the  War.  418.  U.S.  208 
(1974),  or  most  prohibitions  applicable 
to  expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  com- 
pare Frothingham  versus  Mellon.  262 
U,S.  447  (1923).  with  Flast  versus 
Cohen.  392  U.S,  83  (1968).  One  consti- 
tutional provision  that  has  been  held 
to  be  judicially  unenforceable  for  this 
reason  is  a  distinctly  budgetary  one: 
The  requirement  that  a  "regular 
Statement  and  Account  of  the  Re- 
ceipts and  Expenditures  of  all  public 
Money  shall  be  published  from  time  to 
time"  (art.  I,  sec,  9.  cl.  7).  See  United 
States  versus  Richardson.  418  U.S.  166 
(1974). 

As  for  the  notion  that  there  is  no 
room  In  our  Federal  Constitution  for 
prohibitions  that  can  be  observed  to 
the  letter  but  violated  in  spirit  and 
intent:  That  should  be  sufficiently  re- 
futed by  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
commerce  clause  to  evade  the  effect  of 
the  careful  enumeration  of  Federal 
powers  (art.  I.  sec.  8)  and  of  the  10th 
amendment.  See.  for  example,  Perez  v. 
VniUd  States.  402  U.S.  146  (1971)  (use 
of  commerce  clause  to  assert  police 
power  over  "loan-sharking").  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  practical  political  ob- 
stacles to  technical  evasion  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  are  at  least  as  high 
as  those  applicable  to  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  theory  of  the  document 
is  simply  that  the  people's  representa- 
tives will  not  ordinarily  violate  their 
trust. 

Whether  or  not  one  considers  that 
theory  adequate.  It  Is  in  any  event 
quite  clear  that  neither  judicial  en- 
forceability nor  practical  Inevadability 
has  in  the  past  been  a  criterion  for 
constitutional  guarantees.  The  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  simply  depend- 
ed on  other  forms  of  enforcement  and 
checks  and  balances. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
speak  later  with  respect  to  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  and  will 
either  join  with  or  offer  amendments 
on  my  own  behalf  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain alternatives  or  additions  or 
changes  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment. But  at  this  time  I  wish  to  speak 
with  respect  to  another  subject. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  ENDED  A  20 
YEAR  COVERUP  OF  SOVIET 
TREATY  VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  1,  1955.  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  filed  a  report  on  Soviet 
treaty  violations  ant}  followed  that  by 
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reports  on  January  1.  1959  and  Janu- 
ary 1.  1964— over  100  violations  in  all. 
The  Department  of  Defense  reported 
50  Soviet  violations  on  November  5, 
1962.  These  four  official  reports  cov- 
ered more  than  150  violations  prior  to 
1964.  Then,  for  the  next  20  years, 
total,  complete  official  blackout  of  the 
news. 

On  January  20,  1984,  that  coverup 
by  official  Washington  ended  with 
President  Reagan's  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. That  report  has  been  followed 
by  three  other  classified  and  public  re- 
ports on  Soviet  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty  violations.  These  four  Presi- 
dential reports  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people  have  been  the 
first  official  U.S.  Government  reports 
on  Soviet  treaty  violations  since  Janu- 
ary 1.  1964. 

These  four  reports  and  the  previous 
four  reports  from  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  are  of  real  sig- 
nificance for  U.S  security  and  world 
peace.  Without  Soviet  compliance  with 
arms  control  and  international  securi- 
ty treaties,  there  can  be  no  order  in 
international  relations  and  no  reliable 
security  arrangements  not  wholly 
based  on  military  might. 

Soviet  noncompliance  with  treaties 
could  increase  the  risk  of  war.  That  is 
why  the  chief  American  arms  control 
negotiator  in  Geneva,  our  distin- 
guished Ambassador  Max  Kampel- 
man.  himself  stated  recently: 

It  is  essential  in  our  negotiations  in 
Geneva  that  we  highlight  the  issue  of 
Soviet  violations  of  existing  arms  control 
agreements,  even  though  they  will  yeU  like 
stuck  pigs. 

EXPANDING  PATTERN  OP  SOVIET  SALT 
VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  President,  President  Reagan's 
most  recent  report  to  Congress  on 
Soviet  Noncompliance  with  Arms  Con- 
trol Agreements  of  December  23.  1985, 
contains  seven  new  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions. These  seven  newly  confirmed 
Soviet  SALT  violations  are  as  follows: 
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SALT  II  Treaty.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  President's  report  of  De- 
cember 23,  1985  considers  the  Soviet 
excess  SNDVs  above  the  number  they 
had  in  June  1979  (including  covert  SS- 
16s)  to  give  the  Soviets  "little  military 
gain."  If  this  is  true,  then  perhaps  the 
United  States  need  not  deploy  any 
more  B-lBs,  Trident  subs.  ALCMs,  or 
MX  ICBMs.  Moreover,  United  States 
acceptance  of  unequal  ceilings  in  the 
secret  SALT  II  executive  agreement 
makes  it  easy  to  understand  why  the 
Soviets  do  not  take  seriously  United 
States  proposals  for  equality  in  the 
START  or  umbrella  negotiations.  The 
Soviets  know  that  the  United  States 
has  already  openly  and  formally  ac- 
cepted unequal  and  inferior  force 
levels,  thereby  forfeiting  the  right  to 
demand  equality. 

Second,  Soviet  deployment  of  the 
mobile  SS-25  ICBM  violates  the  SALT 
II  prohibition  on  the  development, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  more  than 
one  "new  type  ICBM,"  because  the  So- 
viets already  declared  their  SS-24  to 
be  their  one  allowed  "new  type  ICBM" 
even  before  the  first  test  of  the  SS-25. 
Third,  the  Soviets  violated  the  SALT 
II  provisions,  the  first  common  under- 
standing to  article  XV.  requiring  that 
the  United  States  be  able  to  determine 
the  relationship  between  a  new  Soviet 
missile  and  its  launcher  during  testing, 
by  deliberately  camouflaging  and  con- 
cealing SS-25  mobile  launchers  at  the 
Plesetsk  Test  Range,  and  by  flight- 
testing  the  SS-25  only  at  night. 

Pour,  Soviet  production  of  more 
than  30  Backfire  bombers  per  year  be- 
tween 1979  and  1984  violates  Brezh- 
nev's Backfire  bomber  pledge,  an  inte- 
gral part  of  SALT  II. 

SALT  I  INTERIM  OPTENSIVE  WEAPONS 
AGREEMENT 

Fifth.  Soviet  use  of  old  SS-7  ICBM 
facilities  to  support  the  deployment  of 
the  new  SS-25  mobile  ICBM  violates 
the  1974  ICBM  dismantling  proce- 
dures for  SALT  I. 


SALT  II  TREATY 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  has  exceeded 
all  the  ceilings  on  Strategic  Nuclear 
Delivery  Vehicles  of  SALT  II:  2,250; 
2  400;  and  the  number  they  had  on 
June    18,    1979,    when    the   SALT   II 
Treaty    was    signed— 2,504— and    the 
United  States,  in  contrast,  has  only 
1,839.  More  significantly,  the  United 
States  denied  itself  the  right  in  the 
still  secret  September  1981  and  June 
1982  Executive  Agreements  with  the 
Soviets,  which  incorporated  the  unrat- 
ified SALT  II  Treaty  by  reference,  to 
have  the  same  number  of  SNDVs  as 
the  Soviets.  Thus  the  secret  United 
States-Soviet  executive  agreement  on 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  was  inconsistent 
with  the  1972  Jackson  amendment  to 
SALT  I.  which  required   'equal  levels 
of  forces"  with  the  Soviets  in  any 


SALT  I  ANTI-BALLISTIC  MISSILE  tABM>  TREATY 

Sixth,  the  Soviets  "may"  have  de- 
ployed ABMs  and  ABM-capable  sur- 
face to  air  missiles  (SAMs)  with  a  pro- 
hibited rapid  reload  capability.  This 
violates  the  ABM  Treaty  prohibition 
on  rapid  reload  ABMs. 

Seventh,  Soviet  development  of 
SAMs  capable  of  ABM  use  violates 
ABM  Treaty  prohibitions.  High  Soviet 
officials  have  admitted  twice  that 
their  SAM-5,  mobile  SAM-10.  and 
mobile  SAM- 12  have  been  developed 
and  deployed  with  a  prohibited  ABM 
capability.  Moreover,  the  SAM-12 
ABM-capable  mobile  interceptor  and 
mobile  radar  are  reportedly  being  de- 
ployed to  defend  the  mobile  SS-25 
ICBM.  confirming  the  already  admit- 
ted fact  that  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed mobile  ABM-capable  SAMs,  On 


October  31.  1985.  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  testified  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  the 
Soviets  already  had  "some  nationwide 
ABM  capability. "  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  fiscal  year  1987  military  posture 
statement  concedes  for  the  first  time 
that:  "The  SAM-5.  SAM-10.  and 
SAM-X-12  may  have  the  potential  to 
intercept  some  types  of  U.S.  ballistic 
missiles." 

On  March  5.  1986,  General  Abram- 
son.  Director  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Office  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, testified  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  territorial, 
nationwide  ABM  defense,  and  that 
their  ABM-3,  SAM-5,  SAM-10,  and 
SAM-12  are  now  in  series,  mass  pro- 
duction. 

These  seven  newly  confirmed  Soviet 
SALT  violations  come  on  top  of  32  al- 
ready presidentially  confirmed  Soviet 
SALT  violations.  So  in  fact  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  there  has  been  an  expanding 
pattern  of  Soviet  SALT  violations 
since  the  January  1984  first  presiden- 
tial Report  to  Congress,  indeed,  since 
SALT  talks  began  in  1969.  In  fact, 
there  are  now  a  total  of  50  Soviet  arms 
control  or  international  security 
treaty  violations  confirmed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  his  administration 
since  the  previous  1955,  1959,  1962. 
and  1964  official  U.S.  Government  re- 
ports of  over  150  Soviet  international 
security  treaty  violations.  Thus,  there 
are  a  total  of  over  200  Soviet  violations 
of  international  security  treaties. 

DOCUMENTATION  OF  SOVIET  VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  documents  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

First.  The  most  recent  President's 
unclassified  report  on  Soviet  noncom- 
pliance with  arms  control  agreements. 
December  23,  1985; 

Second.  Tables  comparing  four  Pres- 
idential reports  to  Congress  on  Soviet 
arms  control  treaty  violations  since 
January  23,  1984; 

Third.  The  Defense  Department's 
November  5,  1962,  report  entitled: 
"Soviet  Treaty  Violations; " 

Fourth.  New  York  Tribune  series  on 
the  report  of  the  President's  General 
Advisory  Committee  on  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament,  on  Soviet  SALT 
violations.  August  31.  1984;  September 
4.  1984;  September  5.  1984; 

Fifth.  President's  report  on  Soviet 
noncompliance  with  arms  control 
agreements,  February  1,  1985; 

Sixth.  Report  of  the  President's 
General  Advisory  Committee  on  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament,  released  to 
Congress  on  October  10.  1984. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 
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I  Unritilied.  duty  no  to  defeat  obiect  and  purpose,  politicil  commitment 

The  PREsiDiWT's  Unclassified  Report  on 
Soviet  Noncompliance  With  Arms  Con- 
trol Agreements 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
the  President  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  transmitting  the  President's 
report,  in  classified  and  unclassified  ver- 
sions, on  Soviet  noncompliance  with  arms 
control  agreements  as  required  by  PL  99- 
145: 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  (Dear  Mr.  President): 
In  response  to  Congressional  requests  as  set 
forth  in  Public  Law  99-145. 1  am  forwarding 
herewith  classified  and  unclassified  versions 
of  the  Administration's  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Soviet  Noncompliance  with  Amu 
Control  Agreements. 

Detailed  classifed  briefings  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  early  In  the  new  year. 
I  believe  the  additional  Information  pro- 
vided, and  issues  addressed  especially  in  the 
detailed  classified  report,  will  significantly 


increase  understanding  of  Soviet  violations 
and  probable  violations.  Such  understand- 
ing, and  strong  Congressional  consensus  on 
the  importance  of  compliance  to  achieving 
effective  arms  control,  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  our  efforts  both  in  seeking  cor- 
rective actions  and  in  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  unclassified  report  is  attached. 

The  President's  Unclassified  Report  on 
Soviet  Noncompliance  with  Arms  Con- 
trol Agreements 

In  reporting  to  the  Congress  on  February 
7  of  this  year  on  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
arms  control  agreements,  I  stated  that: 

"In  order  for  arms  control  to  have  mean- 
ing and  credibly  contribute  to  national  secu- 
rity and  to  global  or  regional  stability,  it  is 
essential  that  all  parties  to  agreements  fully 
comply  with  them.  Strict  compliance  with 


all  provisions  of  arms  control  agreemenu  is 
fundamental,  and  this  Administration  will 
not  accept  anything  less.  To  do  so  would  un- 
dermine the  arms  control  process  and 
damage  the  chances  for  establishing  a  more 
constructive  U.S.-Sovlet  relationship." 

I  further  stated  that: 

"Soviet  noncompliance  is  a  serious  matter. 
It  calls  into  question  important  security 
benefits  from  arms  control,  and  could  create 
new  security  risks.  It  undermines  the  confi- 
dence essential  to  an  effective  arms  control 
process  in  the  future.  With  regard  to  the 
Issues  analyzed  in  the  January  1984  report, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  thus  far  not  provided 
satisfactory  explanations  not  undertaken 
corrective  actions  sufficient  to  alleviate  our 
concerns.  The  United  States  Government 
has  vigorously  pressed,  and  will  continue  to 
press,  these  compliance  Issues  with  the 
Soviet  Union  through  diplomatic  channels." 

The  Important  role  of  treaty  compliance 
for  future  arms  control  was  recently  recog- 
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nized  by  the  United  Nations.  On  December 
12.  1985.  the  General  Assembly  passed  by  a 
vote  of  131-0  (with  16  abstentions)  a  resolu- 
tion on  arms  control  compliance  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  United  States  and 
other  co-sponsors.  The  resolution; 

Urges  all  parties  to  arms  limitation  aiid 
disarmament  agreements  to  comply  with 
their  provisions; 

Calls  upon  those  parties  to  consider  the 
implications  of  noncompliance  for  interna- 
tional security  and  stability  and  for  the 
prospects  for  further  progress  in  the  field  of 
disarmament:  and 

Appeals  to  all  U.N.  members  to  support  ef- 
forts to  resolVi  noncompliance  questions 
•with  a  view  toward  encouraging  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  provisions  subscribed  to  and 
maintaining  or  restoring  the  integrity  of 
arms  limitation  or  disarmament  agree- 
ments." 

At  the  request  of  the  Congress.  I  have  in 
the  past  two  years  provided  three  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  Soviet  compliance  issues. 
The  first,  forwarded  in  January  1984.  re- 
viewed seven  compliance  issues,  concluding 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had.  in  fact,  violated 
a  number  of  important  arms  control  com- 
mitments. 

In  September  1984,  I  provided,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Congress,  a  report  on  Soviet 
noncompliance  prepared  by  the  independ- 
ent General  Advisory  Committee  on  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament.  That  report  con- 
cluded that  over  a  25-year  span  the  SovieU 
had  violated  a  substantial  number  of  arms 
control  commitments. 

In  February  1985,  I  submitted  a  report  to 
the  Congress  updating  the  Administrations 
January  1984  report  and  reviewing  13  issues 
that  could  be  treated  in  unclassified  terms 
and  an  additional  group  of  six  issues  treated 
on  a  classified  basis.  That  report  discussed 
the  pattern  of  Soviet  arms  control  viola- 
tions, probable  violations,  or  ambiguous  ac- 
tivity in  seventeen  cases.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment found  seven  Soviet  violations,  three 
probable  violations,  one  likley  and  one  po- 
tential violation.  The  SovieU  were  found  to 
be  in  compliance  in  two  other  cases  exam- 
ined. 

One  of  those  issues.  Yankee-Class  subma- 
rine reconfiguration,  is  not  addressed  in  the 
current  report.  While  a  submarine  reconfi- 
gured to  carry  long-range  curise  missiles 
constitutes  a  threat  similar  to  that  of  the 
original  SSBN.  I  reported  in  February  that 
Soviet  reconfiguration  activities  have  not 
been  in  violation  of  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement.  This  issue,  therefore,  requires 
no  further  judgment  in  terms  of  compliance 
at  present. 

Public  Law  99-145  requires  the  Adminis- 
tration to  provide  on  an  annual  t>asis  by  E>e- 
cemlier  1  of  each  year  a  classified  and  un- 
classified report  to  the  Congress  containing 
the  findings  of  the  President  and  any  addi- 
tional information  necessary  to  .keep  the 
Congress  informed  on  Soviet  compliance 
with  arms  control  agre<'ments. 

The  current  report  rioponds  to  this.  It  is 
the  product  of  months  of  careful  technical 
and  legal  analysis  by  all  relevant  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  and  repre- 
senu  the  Administration's  authoritative  up- 
dated treatment  of  this  important  matter. 

The  current  unclassified  report  examines 
one  new  issue  and  updates  all  of  the  issues 
studied  in  the  classified  report  of  February 
1985.  except  the  issue  of  Yankee-Class  sub- 
marine reconfiguration.  There  are  violations 
In  nine  cases.  Of  the  nine  cases  involving 
violations,  one  SALT  II  issue— that  of  Soviet 
concealment  of  the  association  between  mis- 
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siles  and  their  launchers— is  examined  for 
the  first  time.  The  Soviet  Union  has  now 
also  violated  its  commitment  to  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement  through  the  prohibited 
use  of  remaining  facilities  at  former  SS-7 
ICBM  sites.  In  addition,  Soviet  deployment 
of  the  SS-25  ICMB  during  1985  constitutes 
a  further  violation  of  the  SALT  II  prohibi- 
tion orf  a  second  new  type  of  ICBM.  Several 
other  issues  involve  potential,  probable  or 
likely  violations. 

The  current  unclassified  report  reaffirms 
the  findings  of  the  February  1985  classified 
report  concerning  ABM  issues,  making 
public  two  of  them  for  the  first  time.  It  also 
reaffirms  the  February  findings  concerning 
SALT  II  issues  involving  violations,  includ- 
ing one  concerning  strategic  nuclear  deliv- 
ery vehicles,  which  has  not  previously  been 
made  public.  In  two  SAi-T  II  issues  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Soviets  were  not  Judged 
to  be  in  clear  violation  in  the  classified 
report  of  last  February,  the  findings  are  al- 
tered or  updated.  These  two  issues  are  the 
SS-16  and  an  issue  made  public  for  the  first 
time— Backfire  Bomber  production  rate. 

The  Administration's  most  recent  studies 
support  its  conclusion  that  there  is  a  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  noncompliance.  As  document- 
ed in  thiy  and  previous  reports,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  its  legal  obligation  under 
or  political  commitment  to  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty  and  Interim  Agreement,  the 
SALT  II  agreement,  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963.  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention,  the  Geneva  Protocol 
on  Chemical  Weapons,  and  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  In  addition,  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
likely  violated  provisions  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty. 

While  we  remain  concerned  about  Soviet 
violations  of  Basket  I  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  and  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  there 
is  no  unambiguous  evidence  of  new  1985 
Soviet  violations  of  these  two  treaties.  With 
regard  to  the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention,  or  the  Geneva  Protocol  on 
Chemical  Weapons,  there  also  is  no  unam- 
biguous evidence  of  new  1985  Soviet  lethal 
attacks  that  meets  our  strict  standards  of 
evidence.  However,  the  Soviets  clearly 
remain  in  violation  of  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention. 

THE  .SIGNIFICANCE  OT  SOVIET  NONCOMPLIANCE 

Through  its  noncompliance,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  military  gains  in  the  areas 
of  strategic  offensive  arms  as  well  as  chemi- 
cal, biological  and  toxin  weapons.  If  the 
yields  of  Soviet  nuclear  tests  have  been  sub- 
stantially about  150  kilotons,  then  Soviet 
testing  would  allow  proportionately  greater 
gains  in  nuclear  weapons  development  than 
the  U.S.  could  achieve.  The  possible  extent 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  military  gains  by 
virtue  of  its  noncompliance  in  the  area  of 
strategic  defense  also  is  of  increasing  impor- 
tance and  serious  concern. 

In  a  fundamental  sense,  all  deliberate 
Soviet  violations  are  equally  important.  As 
violations  of  legal  obligations  or  political 
commitmenU.  they  cause  grave  concern  re- 
garding Soviet  commitment  to  arms  control, 
and  they  darken  the  atmosphere  in  which 
current  negotiations  are  being  conducted  in 
Geneva  and  elsewhere. 

In  another  sense,  Soviet  violations  are  not 
of  equal  importance.  While  some  individual 
violations  are  of  little  apparent  military  sig- 
nificance in  their  own  right,  such  violations 
can  acquire  importance  if.  left  unaddressed. 
they  are  permitted  to  become  precedents  for 
future,  more  threatening  violations.  More- 
over, some  issues  that  individually  have 
lit Je  military  significance  could  conceivably 


become  significant  when  taken  in  their  ag- 
gregate. 
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The  Krasnoyank  Radar 
The  radar  under  construction  near  Kras- 
noyarsk in  Siberia  is  disturbing  for  both  po- 
litical and  military  reasons.  Politically,  the 
radar  domonstrates  that  the  Soviets  are  ca- 
pable of  violating  arms  control  obligations 
and  commitments  even  when  they  are  nego- 
tiating with  the  United  States  or  when  they 
know  we  will  detect  a  violation.  The  1972 
ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the  SovieU  from 
siting  an  AMB  radar,  or  siting  and  orienting 
a  ballistic  missile  detection  and  tracking 
radar,  as  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  sited  and 
oriented. 

Militarily,  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  viola- 
tion goes  to  the  heart  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Large  phased-array  radars  (LPARs)  like 
that  under  construction  near  Krasnoyarsk 
were  recognized  during  the  ABM  Treaty  ne- 
gotiations as  the  critical,  long  lead-time  ele- 
ment of  a  nationwide  ABM  defense. 

When  considered  as  a  part  of  a  Soviet  net- 
work of  new  LPARs.  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar 
has  the  inherent  potential  to  contribute  to 
ABM  radar  converage  of  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  central  U.S.S.R.  Moreover,  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  closes  the  remaining  gap 
in  Soviet  ballistic  missile  detection  and 
tracking  coverage. 

ABM  Territorial  Defense  and  Other  ABM 

Activities 
The  Krasnoyarsk  radar  appears  even 
more  menacing  when  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  other  Soviet  ABM-related  activities. 
Together  they  cause  concern  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  ter- 
ritorial defense.  Some  of  these  activities, 
such  as  permitted  LPARs  and  the  Moscow 
ABM  deployment  area,  are  consistent  with 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Others  involve  potential 
or  probable  Soviet  violations  or  other  am- 
biguous activity,  including: 

The  apparent  testing  and  development  of 
componenU  required  for  an  ABM  system 
which  could  be  deployed  to  a  site  in  months 
rather  than  years: 

The  probable  concurrent  testing  of  air  de- 
fense componenU  and  ABM  componenU: 

The  development  of  a  modem  air  defense 
system,  the  SA-X-12.  which  may  have  some 
ABM  capabilities:  and 

The  demonstration  of  an  ability  to  reload 
ABM  launchers  and  to  refire  the  interceptor 
missile  in  a  period  of  time  shorter  than  pre- 
viously noted. 

Soviet  deployment  of  an  ABM  territorial 
defense  contrary  to  the  ABM  Treaty  would 
have  profound  implications  for  Western  se- 
curity and  the  vital  East-West  strategic  bal- 
ance. A  unilateral  Soviet  territorial  ABM  ca- 
pability acquired  in  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  could  erode  our  deterrent  and  leave 
doubU  about  iu  credibility.  Such  a  capabil- 
ity might  encourage  the  SovieU  to  take  in- 
creased risks  in  crises,  thus  degrading  crisis 
stability. 

SS-2S 
The  SS-25.  a  clear  and  irreversible  viola- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union's  SALT  II  commit- 
ment, also  has  important  political  and  mili- 
tary implications.  Testing  and  deployment 
of  this  missile  violates  a  central  provision  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty,  which  was  intended  to 
limit  the  number  of  new  ICBMs.  The 
Treaty  permiU  only  one  new  type  of  ICBM 
for  each  Party.  The  SovieU  have  informed 
us  that  their  one  new  type  will  be  the  SS-X- 
24.  which  is  now  undergoing  testing,  and 
have  falsely  asseted  that  the  SS-25  is  a  per- 


mitted modernization  of  the  silo-based  SS- 
13  ICBM. 

Under  the  pretext  of  permitted  modern- 
ization, the  SovieU,  since  the  last  compli- 
ance report,  have  deployed  a  prohibited 
second  new  type  of  missile,  the  SS-25. 
which  Is  mobile  and  could  be  made  more 
lethal.  The  SS-25  also  could  be  modified  to 
carry  more  than  a  single  warhead.  Most 
worrisome  is  the  technical  argumenu  by 
which  the  SovieU  sought  to  Justify  the  SS- 
25.  for  It  might  be  applied  to  additional  pro- 
hibited new  types  of  ICBM's  in  the  future. 
Telemetry  Encryption  and  Concealment  of 

Missile/ Launcher  Association 
Two  other  Soviet  violations  impede  our 
ability  to  verify  the  Soviet  Union's  compli- 
ance with  iU  political  commitments.  Soviet 
use  of  encyrption  impedes  U.S.  verification 
of  Soviet  compliance  and  thus  contravenes 
the  provision  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  which 
prohiblU  use  of  deliberate  concealment 
measures  which  impede  verification  of  com- 
pliance by  national  technical  means.  A  new 
finding  of  this  report  is  that  current  Soviet 
activities  violate  the  provision  of  the  Treaty 
which  prohiblU  use  of  delll>erate  conceal- 
ment measures  associated  with  testing,  in- 
cluding those  measures  aimed  at  concealing 
the  association  between  ICBM's  and  launch- 
ers during  testing.  These  deliberate  Soviet 
concealment  activities  impede  our  ability  to 
know  whether  a  type  of  missile  is  In  compli- 
ance with  SALT  II  requiremenU.  They 
could  also  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  assess  accurately  the  criti- 
cal parameters  of  any  future  missile. 

Since  the  SALT  I  agreement  In  1972. 
Soviet  encryption  and  concealment  activi- 
ties have  l)ecome  more  extensive  and  dis- 
turbing. These  activities.  Soviet  responses 
on  these  issues,  and  Soviet  failure  to  take 
the  corrective  actions  which  the  United 
States  has  repeatedly  requested,  are  Indica- 
tive of  a  Soviet  attitude  contrary  to  the  fun- 
damentals of  sound  arms  control  agree- 
menU.  Soviet  encryption  and  concealment 
activities  present  special  ot>stacles  to  main- 
taining existing  arms  control  agreemenU, 
undermine  the  political  confidence  neces- 
sary for  concluding  new  treaties,  and  under- 
score the  necessity  that  any  new  agreement 
be  effective  verifiable.  Soviet  noncompli- 
ance, as  documented  in  current  and  past  Ad- 
ministration reporU  and  exemplified  by  the 
encryption  and  concealment  issues,  has 
made  verification  and  compliance  pacing 
elemenu  of  arms  control  today. 
Chemical,  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
The  Soviet  Union's  violations  of  iU  legal 
obligations  under  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  and  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col have  Important  political  and  military  Im- 
plications. The  SovieU  had  a  program  of  bi- 
ological and  toxin  weapons  before  they 
signed  the  multilateral  Treaty.  Upon  sign- 
ing the  Treaty,  the  SovieU  not  only  did  not 
stop  their  Illegal  program  but  they  expand- 
ed facilities  and  were  instrumental  In  the 
use  of  prohibited  agenu. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  prohibited  offen- 
sive biological  warfare  capability  which  we 
do  not  have  and  against  which  we  have  no 
defense.  This  capability  may  include  ad- 
vanced biological  agenU  which  we  have 
little  knowledge.  Evidence  suggesU  that  the 
SovieU  are  expanding  their  chemical  and 
toxin  warfare  capabilities  In  a  manner  that 
has  no  parallel  in  NATO's  retaliatory  or  de- 
fensive programs.  Even  though  there  has 
been  no  unambiguous  evidence  of  lethal  at- 
tacks during  1985.  previous  activities  have 
provided  testing,  development  and  oper- 
ational experience. 


Kucl         esting 

With  respect  to  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  Soviet  testing  at  yields  above  the 
150  Jciloton  limit  would  allow  development 
of  advanced  nuclear  weapons  with  propor- 
tionately higher  yields  than  the  yields  of 
weapons  that  the  U.S.  could  develop  under 
the  Treaty.  The  U.S.  Government  Judges 
that  Soviet  test  activities  constitute  likely 
violations  of  the  150  kiloton  limit. 
Other  Issues 

Military  significance  Is  evidently  not  nec- 
essarily the  determining  factor  In  Soviet  de- 
cisions or  actions  which  violate  their  arms 
control  commitments.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
also  violated  or  probably  violated  arms  con- 
trol obligations  and  commitments  from 
which  at  present  it  appears  to  reap  little 
military  gain.  The  following  cases  are  rele- 
vant in  this  regard: 

The  use  of  remaining  facilities  at  former 
SS-7  ICBM  sites  since  the  February  1985 
compliance  report  (SALT  I  interim  Agree- 
ment): 

Exceeding  the  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicle  llmlU  (SALTS  II): 

Probable  deployment  of  the  SS-16  (SALT 
II):  and 

Underground  nuclear  test  venting  (Limit- 
ed Test  Ban  Treaty). 

The  1981  Soviet  violation  of  the  military 
exercise  notification  provisions  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  involved  an  action  contrary 
to  the  confidence  building  measures  includ- 
ed in  that  agreement. 

Soviet  deploymenU  of  Backfire  Boml>ers 
to  Arctic  staging  bases  are  inconsistent  with 
the  Soviet  Union's  political  commitment  to 
the  SALT  II  Treaty.  In  addition,  while 
there  are  ambiguities  concerning  the  data, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  production  rate  of 
the  Backfire  Bomber  was  constant  at  slight- 
ly more  than  30  per  year  until  1984.  and 
slightly  less  than  30  per  ypar  since  then. 
Those  Soviet  Backfire  Bomber  activities  will 
continue  to  be  monitored  and  assessed. 

THE  SOVIET  RESPONSE 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Administration 
has  reported  iU  concerns  and  findings  to 
the  Congress,  the  United  States  has  had  ex- 
tensive exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
Soviet  noncompliance  In  the  Standing  Con- 
sulutive  Commission  (SCO,  where  SALT- 
related  issues  (Including  ABM  issues)  are 
discussed,  and  through  other  appropriate 
diplomatic  channels.  I  expressed  my  person- 
al concerns  directly  to  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  during  my  recent  meeting  with 
him  in  Geneva. 

All  of  the  violations,  probable  violations 
and  ambiguous  situations  included  in  this 
report  and  previously  reported  on  have  been 
raised  with  the  SovieU,  except  certain  sensi- 
tive issues.  The  Soviet  Union  has  thus  far 
not  provided  explanations  sufficient  to  alle- 
viate our  concerns  on  these  issues,  nor  has 
the  Soviet  Union  taken  actions  needed  to 
correct  existing  violations.  Instead,  they 
have  continued  to  assert  that  they  are  In 
complete  compliance  with  their  arms  con- 
trol obligations  and  commitmenU. 

U.S.  POLICY 

In  contrast  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  has  fully  observed  IU  arms 
control  obligations  and  commitmenU,  in- 
cluding those  under  the  SALT  I  and  SALT 
II  agreemenU.  As  I  stated  In  my  message  to 
the  Congress  on  June  10  of  this  year  con- 
cerning U.S.  Interln  restraint  policy: 

"In  1982,  on  the  eve  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Reductions  Talks  (START).  I  decided  that 
the  United  States  would  not  undercut  the 
expired  SALT  I  agreement  or  the  unratified 


SALT  II  agreement  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  exercised  equal  restraint.  Despite  my 
serious  re8er\'ations  about  the  inequities  of 
the  SALT  I  agreement  and  the  serious  flaws 
of  the  SALT  II  agreement,  I  took  this  action 
In  order  to  foster  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
restraint  conducive  to  serious  negotiation  aa 
we  entered  START. 

"Since  then,  the  United  States  has  not. 
taken  any  actions  which  would  undercut  ex- 
isting arms  control  agreemenU.  The  United 
States  has  fully  kept  IU  part  of  the  bargain. 
However,  the  SovieU  have  not.  They  have 
failed  to  comply  with  several  provisions  of 
SALT  II,  and  we  have  serious  concerns  re- 
garding their  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  other  accords. 

"The  pattern  of  Soviet  violations,  if  left 
uncorrected,  undercuu  the  integrity  and  vi- 
ability of  arms  control  as  an  Instrument  to 
assist  In  ensuring  a  secure  and  stable  future 
world.  The  United  States  will  continue  to 
pursue  vigorously  with  the  Soviet  Union  the 
resolution  of  our  concerns  over  Soviet  non- 
compliance. We  cannot  impose  upon  our- 
selves a  double  standard  that  amounU  to 
unilateral  treaty  compliance." 

On  June  10.  I  invited  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Join  the  United  States  in  an  interim  frame- 
work of  truly  mutual  restraint  on  strategic 
offensive  arms  and  to  pursue  with  renewed 
vigor  our  top  priority  of  achieving  deep  re- 
ductions In  the  size  of  existing  nuclear  arse- 
nals In  the  ongoing  negotiations  in  Geneva. 
I  noted  that  the  U.S.  cannot  establish  such 
a  framework  alone  and  that  it  would  require 
the  Soviet  Union  to  take  positive,  concrete 
steps  to  correct  iu  noncompliance,  to  re- 
solve our  other  compliance  concerns,  to  re- 
verse iU  unparalleled  and  unwarranted  mili- 
tary buildup,  and  actively  to  pursue  arms  re- 
duction agreemenU  In  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions. 

In  going  the  extra  mile.  I  have  made  clear 
that  as  an  integral  part  of  this  policy,  we 
will  also  take  those  steps  required  to  assure 
our  national  security  and  that  of  our  Allies 
that  were  made  necessary  by  Soviet  non- 
compliance. Thus,  as  I  Indicated  to  the  Con- 
gress on  June  10,  appropriate  and  propor- 
tionate response  to  Soviet  noncompliance 
are  called  for  to  ensure  our  security,  to  pro- 
vide Incentives  to  the  SovieU  to  correct 
their  noncompliance,  and  to  make  It  clear  to 
Moscow  that  violations  of  arms  control  obli- 
gations enuil  real  cosu." 

As  we  monitor  Soviet  actions  for  evidence 
of  the  positive,  concrete  steps  needed  on 
their  part  to  correct  these  activities.  I  have 
directed  the  Department  of  Defense  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  assessment  aimed  at 
identifying  specific  actions  that  the  United 
States  could  take  to  augment  as  necessary 
the  U.S.  strategic  modernization  program  as 
a  proportionate  response  to,  and  as  a  hedge 
against  the  military  consequences  of  those 
Soviet  violations  of  existing  arms  control 
agreemenU  which  the  SovieU  fall  to  cor- 
rect. We  will  carefully  study  this  report  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  completed. 

As  we  press  for  corrective  Soviet  actions 
and  while  keeping  open  all  programmatic 
options  for  handling  future  milestones  as 
new  U.S.  strategic  systems  are  deployed,  we 
win  continue  to  assess  the  overall  situation 
In  light  of  Soviet  actions  correcting  their 
noncompliance,  reversing  their  military 
build-up.  and  promoting  progress  in  Geneva. 
I  look  forward  to  continued  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress  as  we  seek  to  make 
progress  in  resolving  compliance  issues  and 
in  negotiating  sound  arms  control  agree- 
menU. 
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The   findings   on   Soviet    noncompiiance 
with  arms  control  agreements  follow. 

THE  BINDINGS 

Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty: 
Treaty  Status-The  1972  ABM  Treaty  and 
its  Protocol  ban  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems except  that  each  party  is  permitted  to 
deploy  one  ABM  system  around  the  nation- 
al capital  area  or.  alternatively,  at  a  single 
ICBM  deployment  area.  The  ABM  Treaty  is 
In  force  and  is  of  indefinite  duration.  Soviet 
actions  not  in  accord  with  the  ABM  Treaty 
are,  therefore,  violations  of  a  legal  obliga- 
tion. 
1.  The  Krasnoyarsk  Radar. 
Obligation:  To  preclude  creation  of  a  base 
for  territorial  ABM  defense,  the  ABM 
Treaty  provides  that  radars  for  early  warn- 
ing of  ballistic  missile  attack  may  be  de- 
ployed only  at  locations  along  the  periphery 
of  the  national  territory  of  each  party  and 
that  they  be  oriented  outward.  The  Treaty 
permits  deployment  (without  regard  to  loca- 
tion or  orientation)  of  large  phased-array 
radar  for  purposes  of  tracking  objects  in 
outer  space  or  for  use  as  national  technical 
means  of  verification  of  compliance  with 
arms  conirol  agreements. 

Issue:  The  January  1984  and  February 
1985  reports  examined  the  issue  of  whether 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  meets  the  provisions 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  governing  phased-array 
radars.  This  report  reexamines  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  US  Government  reaffirms 
the  conclusion  in  the  February  1985  report 
that  the  new  large  phased-array  radar 
under  construction  at  Krasnoyarsk  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  legal  obligations  under 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972  in 
that  in  its  associated  siting,  orientation,  and 
capability,  it  is  prohibited  by  this  Treaty. 
Continuing  construction  and  the  absence  of 
credible  alternative  explanations  have  rein- 
forced our  assessment  of  its  purpose.  De- 
spite US  requesU.  no  corrective  action  has 
been  taken.  This  and  other  ABM-related 
Soviet  activities  suggest  that  the  USSR  may 
be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national 
territory. 
2.  Mobility  of  ABM  System  ComponenU. 
Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  prohibiU 
the  development,  testing  or  deployment  of 
mobile  land-based  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nents. 

Issue:  The  February  1985  report  examined 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  a 
mobile  land-based  ABM  system,  or  compo- 
nents for  such  a  system,  in  violation  of  its 
legal  obligation  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
This  report  reexamines  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  US  Government  judges  that 
the  evidence  on  Soviet  actions  with  respect 
to  ABM  component  mobility  is  ambiguous, 
but  that  the  USSR's  development  and  test- 
ing of  components  of  an  ABM  system, 
which  apparently  are  designed  to  be  de- 
ployable  at  sites  requiring  relatively  limited 
site  preparation,  represent  a  potential  viola- 
tion of  iU  legal  obligation  under  the  ABM 
Treaty.  This  and  other  ABM-related  Soviet 
activities  suggest  that  the  USSR  may  be 
preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national 
territory. 

3.  Concurrent  Testing  of  ABM  and  Air  De- 
fense Components. 

Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  and  iU  Pro- 
tocol limit  the  Parties  to  one  ABM  deploy- 
ment area.  In  addition  to  the  ABM  systems 
and  components  at  that  one  deployment 
area,  the  Parties  may  have  ABM  systems 
and  componenU  for  development  and  test- 
ing purposes  so  long  as  they  are  located  at 
agreed  test  ranges.  The  Treaty  also  prohib- 
its  giving   components,   other   than   ABM 


system  components,  the  capability  "to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory"  and  prohibiU 
the  Parties  from  testing  them  in  "an  ABM 
mode."  The  Parties  agreed  that  the  concur- 
rent testing  of  SAM  and  ABM  system  com- 
ponents is  prohibited. 

Issue.  The  February  1985  compliance 
report  examined  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
has  concurrently  tested  SAM  and  ABM 
system  components  in  violation  of  its  legal 
obligation  since  1978  not  to  do  so.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  that  obligation  to  further  con- 
strain testing  of  air  defense  systems  in  an 
ABM  mode.  This  report  reexamines  this 
issue. 

Finding:  The  US  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  February  1985 
Report  that  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions 
with  respect  to  concurrent  operations  is  in- 
sufficient fully  to  assess  compliance  with 
Soviet  obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
However,  the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted 
tests  that  have  involved  air  defense  radars 
in  ABM-related  activities.  The  large 
number,  and  consistency  over  time,  of  inci- 
dents of  concurrent  operation  of  ABM  and 
SAM  components,  plus  Soviet  failure  to  ac- 
commodate fully  US  concerns,  indicate  the 
USSR  probably  has  violated  the  prohibition 
on  testing  SAM  components  in  an  ABM 
mode.  In  several  cases  this  may  be  highly 
probable.  This  and  other  ABM-related  ac- 
tivities suggest  the  USSR  may  be  preparing 
an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory. 

4.  ABM  Capability  of  Modem  SAM  Sys- 
tems. _ 

Obligation:  Under  the  ABM  Treaty,  each 
party  undertakes  not  to  give  non-ABM  in- 
terceptor missiles,  launchers  or  radars  "ca- 
pabilities to  counter  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles or  their  elements  in  night  trajectory, 
and  not  to  test  them  in  an  ABM  mode  .  . 

Issue:  The  February  1985  classified  report 
examined  whether  the  Soviet  Union  has 
tested  a  SAM  system  or  component  in  an 
ABM  mode  or  given  it  the  capability  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  that 
elements  In  flight  trajectory  in  violation  of 
their  legal  obligation  under  the  ABM 
Treaty.  This  report  reexamines  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  US  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  February  1985 
report  that  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions 
with  respect  to  SAM  upgrade  is  insufficient 
to  assess  compliance  with  Soviet  Unions  ob- 
ligations under  the  ABM  Treaty.  However, 
this  and  other  ABM-related  Soviet  activities 
suggest  the  USSR  may  be  preparing  an 
ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory. 
5.  Rapid  Reload  of  ABM  Launchers. 
Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  limits  to  100 
the  number  of  deployed  ABM  interceptor 
launchers  and  deployed  interceptor  missiles. 
It  does  not  limit  the  number  of  interceptor 
missiles  that  can  be  built  and  stockpiled. 
The  Treaty  prohibiU  the  development,  test- 
ing or  deployment  of  "automatic  or  semi- 
automatic or  other  similar  systems  for  rapid 
reload"  of  the  permitted  launchers. 

Issue:  The  February  1985  classified  report 
examined  whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
veloped, tested  or  deployed  automatic,  semi- 
automatic, or  other  similar  systems  for 
rapid  reload  of  ABM  launchers  In  violation 
of  iU  legal  obligation  under  the  ABM 
Treaty.  This  report  reexamines  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  US  Government  judges,  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  available,  that  the 
USSR's  actions  with  respect  to  the  rapid 
reload  of  ABM  launchers  constitute  an  am- 
biguous situation  as  concerns  iU  legal  obli- 
gations under  the  AMB  Treaty  not  to  devel- 
op systems  for  rapid  reload.  The  Soviet 


Unions  reload  capabilities  are  a  serious  con- 
cern. These  and  other  ABM-related  Soviet 
activities  suggest  that  the  USSR  may  be 
preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  iU  national 
territory. 

6.  ABM  Territorial  Defense. 

Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  allows  each 
party  a  single  operational  site,  explicitly 
permiU  modernization  and  replacement  of 
ABM  systems  or  their  componenU.  and  ex- 
plicitly recognizes  the  existence  of  ABM  test 
ranges  for  the  develoment  and  testing  of 
ABM  componenU.  The  ABM  Treaty  prohib- 
iU, however,  the  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  for  defense  of  the  national  territory 
of  the  parties  and  prohibits  the  parties  from 
providing  a  base  for  such  a  defense. 

Issue:  The  February  1985  report  examined 
whether  the  SovieU  have  deployed  an  ABM 
system  for  the  defense  of  their  territory  or 
provided  a  base  for  such  a  defense.  This 
report  reexamines  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  US  Government  judges  that 
the  aggregate  of  the  Soviet  Union's  ABM 
and  ABM-related  actions  (e.g..  radar  con- 
struction, concurrent  testing.  SAM  upgrtule, 
ABM  rapid  reload  and  ABM  mobility)  sug- 
gesu  that  the  USSR  may  be  preparing  an 
ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory. 


SALT  II  TREATY 

Treaty  status 
SALT  II  was  signed  in  June  1979  and  has 
not  been  ratified.  In  1981  the  United  States 
made  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  its  intention 
not  to  ratify  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  Prior  to 
this  clarification  of  our  position  In  1981. 
both  nations  were  obligated  under  custom- 
ary international  law  not  to  take  actions 
which  would  defeat  the  object  and  purpose 
of  the  signed,  but  unratified.  Treaty.  Such 
Soviet  actions  prior  to  1981  are  violations  of 
legal  obligations.  Since  1981.  the  United 
States  has  observed  a  political  commitment 
to  refrain  from  actions  that  undercut  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
does  likewise.  The  SovieU  have  told  us  they 
also  would  abide  by  these  provisions.  Soviet 
actions  inconsistent  with  this  commitment 
are  violations  of  their  political  commitment 
with  respect  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 
1.  The  SS-25  ICBM. 

Obligation:  In  an  attempt  to  constrain  the 
modernization  and  the  proliferation  of  new, 
more  capable  types  of  ICBMs,  the  provi- 
sions of  SALT  II  permit  each  side  to  'flight 
test  and  deploy"  Just  one  new  type  of 
"light "  ICBM.  A  new  type  is  defined  as  one 
that  differs  from  an  existing  type  by  more 
than  5  percent  in  length,  largest  diameter, 
launch-weight  or  throw-weight  or  differs  in 
number  of  stages  or  propellant  type.  In  ad- 
dition, it  was  agreed  that  no  ICBM  of  an  ex- 
isting type  with  a  post-boost  vehicle  and  a 
single  reentry  vehicle  would  be  flight-tested 
or  deployed  whose  reentry  vehicle  weight  is 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  throw-weight  of 
that  ICBM.  This  latter  provision  was  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  possibility  that  single 
warhead  ICBMs  could  quickly  be  converted 
to  MIRVed  systems. 

Issues:  The  January  1984  and  February 
1985  reporu  examined  the  evidence:  wheth- 
er the  SovieU  have  tested  or  deployed  a 
second  new  type  of  ICBM  (the  SS-25)  which 
is  prohibited;  whether  the  reentry  vehicle 
(RV)  on  that  missile,  if  it  is  not  a  new  type, 
is  in  compliance  with  the  provision  that  for 
existing  types  of  single  RV  missiles,  the 
weight  of  the  RV  be  equal  to  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  total  throw-weight,  and  whether  en- 
cryption of  SS-25  flight  test  telemetry  im- 
pedes verification.  This  report  reexamines 
these  issues. 


Findings: 

(a)  Second  New  Type— Testing  and  Deploy- 
ment- The  US  Government  Judges,  based  on 
convincing  evidence  about  the  SS-25.  that 
the  throw-weight  of  the  Soviet  SS-25  ICBM 
exceeds  by  more  than  five  percent  the 
throw-weight  of  the  Soviet  SS-13  ICBM  and 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  a  permitted 
modernization  of  the  SS-13  as  the  SovieU 
claim.   The  SS-25   is  a  prohibited  second 

"new  type"  of  ICBM  and  IU  testing.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  testing  of  the  SS-X-24  ICBM. 
thereby  is  a  violation  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
political  commitment  to  observe  the  "new 
type"  provision  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  The 
deployment  of  this  missile  during  1985  con- 
stitutes a  further  violation  of  the  SALT  II 
prohibition  on  a  second  "new  type"  of 
ICBM. 

(b)  RV-to-Throw-weight  Ratio:  The  US 
Government  reaffirms  the  conclusion  of  the 
January  1984  report  regarding  the  SS-2S 
RV-to-throw-weighl  ratio.  That  is.  if  we 
were  to  accept  the  Soviet  argument  that  the 
SS-25  Is  not  a  prohibited  "new  type"  of 
ICBM.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  their  politi- 
cal commitment  to  observe  the  SALT  II  pro- 
vision which  prohibits  the  testing  of  such  an 
existing  ICBM  with  a  single  reentry  vehicle 
whose  weight  is  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
throw-weight  of  the  ICBM. 

(c)  Encryption:  The  US  Government  reaf- 
firms Its  judgment   made  in  the  January 

1984  report  regarding  telemetry  encryption 
during  tesU  of  the  SS-25.  Encryption 
during  tests  of  this  missile  Is  Illustrative  of 
the  deliberate  impeding  of  verification  of 
compliance  in  violation  of  the  USSR's  politi- 
cal commitment. 

Despite  US  requests  for  explanations  and 
corrective  actions  with  regard  to  the  SS-25 
ICBM-related  activities.  Soviet  actions  con- 
tinue unchanged,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
proceeded  to  deployment  of  this  missile. 

2.  Strategic  Nuclear  Delivery  Vehicle 
LImiU. 

Obligation:  The  Soviet  Union's  political 
commitment  to  abide  by  SALT  II  is  Inter- 
preted by  the  US  Government  as  including 
an  obligation  not  to  Increase  the  number  of 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  (SNDVS) 
in  U.S  arsenal.  The  Soviet  Union  had  2.504 
SNDVs  when  it  signed  SALT  II. 

Issue:  The  February  1985  classified  report 
examined  the  issue  of  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  has  abided  by  iU  commitment  not  to 
exceed  the  level  of  2.504  SNDVs.  This 
report  reexamines  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  US  Government  interprets 
the  Soviet  commitment  to  abide  by  SALT  II 
as  including  the  existence  of  a  cap  on 
SNDVs— at  a  level  of  2.504  existing  at  the 
time  SALT  II  was  signed.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  deployed  SNDVs  above  the  2.504  cap  in 
violation  of  iU  political  commitment  under 
SALT  II.  Such  activity  is  indicative  of  a 
Soviet  policy  inconsistent  with  this  political 
commitment. 

3.  SS-16  Deployment. 

Obligation:  The  Soviet  Union  agreed  in 
SALT  II  not  to  produce,  test  or  deploy 
ICBMs  of  the  SS-16  type  and.  in  particular, 
not  to  produce  the  SS-16  third  stage  or  the 
reentry  vehicle  of  that  missile. 

Issue:  The  January   1984  and  February 

1985  reporU  examined  the  evidence  regard- 
ing whether  the  SovieU  have  deployed  the 
SS-16  ICBM  in  spite  of  the  ban  on  IU  de- 
ployment. This  report  reexamines  this  Issue. 

Finding:  The  Presidents  February  1985 
Report  to  Congress  which  noted  that  the 
evidence  is  somewhat  ambiguous  and  we 
cannot  reach  a  definitive  conclusion,  found 
the  activities  at  PleseUk  to  be  a  probable 


violation  of  the  USSR's  legal  obligation  and 
political  commitment  under  SALT  II.  Soviet 
activity  in  the  put  year  at  PleseUk  seems  to 
indicate  the  probable  removal  of  SS-16 
equipment  and  Introduction  of  equipment 
associated  with  a  different  ICBM. 

4.  Backfire  Bomber  Intercontinental  Op- 
erating Capability. 

Obligation:  At  the  signing  of  SALT  II.  the 
USSR  gave  the  US  assurances  about  the 
BACKFIRE  bomber's  intercontinental  oper- 
ating capability.  The  Soviet  statement  of 
June  16.  1979.  read,  in  pertinent  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Soviet  side  informs  the  US  side  that 
the  Soviet  "Tu-22M"  airplane,  called  Back- 
fire' In  the  USA.  is  a  medium-range  bomber, 
and  that  it  does  not  Intend  to  give  this  air- 
plane the  capability  of  operating  at  Inter- 
continental distances.  In  this  connection, 
the  Soviet  side  states  that  It  will  not  In- 
crease the  radius  of  action  of  this  airplane 
In  such  a  way  as  to  enable  it  to  strike  tar- 
geu  on  the  territory  of  the  USA.  Nor  does  It 
Intend  to  give  It  such  a  capability  In  any 
other  manner.  Including  by  in-flight  refuel- 
ing .  .  . 

This  unilateral  statement  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  SALT  II  agreement  and  the  US 
considers  It  to  be  Incorporated  In  the  Soviet 
Union's  political  commitment  to  abide  by 
SALT  II. 

Issue:  The  February  1985  classified  report 
addressed  the  Issue  of  whether  temporary 
deploymenu  of  BACKFIRE  bombers  to 
Arctic  bases  constitute  actions  Inconsistent 
with  Brezhnev's  June  16.  1979.  statement 
not  to  give  the  BACKFIRE  an  increased 
radius  of  action  and  the  capability  of  oper- 
ating at  intercontinental  distances.  This 
report  reexamines  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  US  Government  Judges  that 
the  temporary  deployment  of  BACKFIRES 
to  Arctic  bases  Is  cause  for  concern  and  con- 
tinued careful  monitoring.  By  such  tempo- 
rary deployment  of  BACKFIRES,  the  Soviet 
Union  acted  in  a  manner  Inconsistent  with 
IU  political  commitment  In  the  June  1979 
BACKFIRE  statement  not  to  give  BACK- 
FIRE the  capability  to  strike  targeU  on  the 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Backfire  Bomber  Production  Rate. 
Obligation:  At  the  signing  of  SALT  II.  the 

USSR  gave  the  US  assurances  about  the 
BACKFIRE  bomber's  production  rate.  The 
Soviet  statement  read.  In  pertinent  part,  as 
follows:  ".  .  .  the  Soviet  side  states  that  It 
will  not  Increase  the  production  rate  of  this 
airplane  as  compared  to  the  present  rate. " 
Soviet  President  Brezhnev,  according  to 
Secretary  Vance's  SALT  II  transmittal 
letter  to  the  Senate,  "continued  that  the 
Soviet  BACKFIRE  production  rate  would 
not  exceed  thirty  per  year."  President 
Carter  stated  that  the  United  States  enters 
Into  the  SALT  II  Agreement  on  the  basis  of 
the  commitmenu  contained  in  the  Soviet 
statement  and  that  it  considers  the  carrying 
out  of  these  commltmenU  to  be  essential  to 
the  obligations  under  the  Treaty.  The  US 
considers  the  Soviet  unilateral  statement  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  SALT  II  Agree- 
ment and.  as  luch.  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Soviet  Union's  political  commitment  to 
abide  by  SALT  II. 

Issue:  The  February  1985  report  examined 
the  question  of  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
has  produced  more  than  30  BACKFIRES 
per  year  and  Increased  the  production  rate 
since  signing  SALT  II.  This  report  reexam- 
ines this  issue. 

Finding:  The  US  Government  judges  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  obligated  to  produce  no 
more  than  30  BACKFIRE  bomber  aircraft 


per  year.  There  are  ambiguities  concerning 
the  data.  However,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  BACKFIRE  production  rate  was 
constant  at  slightly  more  than  30  per  year 
until  1984.  and  decreases  since  that  time  to 
slightly  below  30  per  year. 

6.  Encryption  of  Ballistic  Missile  Teleme- 
try. 

Obligation:  Provisions  of  SALT  II  ban  de- 
liberate concealment  measures  that  Impede 
verification  by  national  technical  means. 
The  Treaty  permlu  each  party  to  use  vari- 
ous methods  of  transmitting  telemetrlc  in- 
formation during  testing,  Including  encryp- 
tion, but  bans  deliberate  denial  of  teleme- 
try, such  as  through  encryption,  whenever 
such  denial  Impedes  verification. 

Issue:  The  January  1984  compliance 
report  examined  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
has  engaged  In  encryption  of  missile  test  te- 
lemetry (radio  signals)  so  as  to  Impede  veri- 
fication. This  Issue  was  reexamined  in  the 
February  1985  compliance  report  and  Is  ex- 
amined again  In  this  report. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  conclusion  in  the  February  1985  report 
that  Soviet  encryption  practices  constitute  a 
violation  of  a  legal  obligation  under  SALT 
II  prior  to  1981  and  a  violation  of  their  po- 
litical commitment  since  1982.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  such  encryption  of  telemetry 
on  new  ballistic  missiles,  despite  US  re- 
quesU for  corrective  action,  continues  to  be 
an  example  of  deliberately  impeding  verifi- 
cation of  compliance  In  violation  of  this 
Soviet  political  commitment. 

7.  Concealment  of  Missile/Launcher  Asso- 
ciation. 

Obligation:  Article  XV  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  prohibiU  "deliberate  concealment 
measures  which  Impede  verification  by  na- 
tional technical  means  of  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty".  This  obliga- 
tion is  further  clarified  In  a  Common  Under- 
standing that  states  that  Article  XV  applies 
to  all  provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  "includes 
the  obligation  not  to  use  deliberate  conceal- 
ment measures  associated  with  testing.  In- 
cluding those  measures  aimed  at  concealing 
the  association  between  ICBMs  and  launch- 
ers during  testing". 

Issue:  This  report  examines  for  the  first 
time  the  Issue  of  whether  the  SovieU  have 
concealed  the  association  between  an  ICBM 
and  IU  launcher  during  testing  In  violation 
of  their  obligation  not  to  use  deliberate  con- 
cealment measures  which  impede  verifica- 
tion. 

Finding:  The  US  Government  Judges 
Soviet  activities  related  to  the  SS-2S  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  Soviet  Union's  political  com- 
mitment to  abide  by  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
provision  prohibiting  concealment  of  the  as- 
sociation between  a  missile  and  IU  launcher 
during  testing. 

SALT  I  INTERIM  AGREUfElfT 

Treaty  status 
The  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  entered 
into  force  for  the  United  States  and  the 
Sovelt  Union  in  1972.  Dismantling  proce- 
dures implementing  the  Interim  Agreement 
were  concluded  In  1974.  The  Interim  Agree- 
ment, by  iU  own  terms,  was  of  limited  dura- 
tion and  expired  as  a  legally  binding  docu- 
ment In  1977.  The  applicability  of  the  Inter- 
im Agreement  to  the  Nations  of  both  parties 
has.  however,  been  extended  by  the  parties 
by  a  series  of  mutual  political  commitmenu. 
Including  the  President's  May  31.  1982  state- 
ment that  the  United  States  would  refrain 
from  actions  which  would  undercut  existing 
strategic  arms  agreemenu  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  shows  equal  restraint.  The  So- 
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viets  have  told  us  they  would  abide  by  the 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  and  SALT  II. 
Any  actions  by  the  USSR  inconsistent  with 
this  commitment  are  violations  of  iU  politi- 
cal commitment  with  respect  to  the  Interim 
Agreement  and  its  implementing  proce- 
dures. 

Use  of  "remaining  facilities"  at  former  SS-7 
sites 

Obligation:  The  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment and  its  procedures  prohibit  the  Parties 
from  using  facilites  remaining  at  dismantled 
or  destroyed  ICBM  sites  for  storage,  sup- 
port, or  launch  of  ICBMs.  Any  Soviet  ac- 
tions inconsistent  with  this  commitment  are 
violations  of  a  political  commitment  with  re- 
spect to  the  Interim  Agreement  and  iU  im- 
plementing procedures. 

Issue:  The  February  1985  report  examined 
whether  the  USSR  has  violated  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement  prohibition  against 
using  facilities  remaining  at  dismantled 
former  SS-7  ICBM  sites  for  the  storage, 
support  or  launch  of  SS-25  ICBMs.  This 
report  reexamines  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  US  Government  judges  that 
Soviet  use  of  former  SS-7  ICBM  facilities  in 
support  of  the  deployment  and  operation  of 
the  SS-25  mobile  ICBMs  is  in  violation  of 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement.  Should  the 
Soviets  use  'remaining  facilities"  in  the 
future  at  other  former  SS-7  sites  where  the 
SS-25  is  now  in  the  procces  of  being  de- 
ployed, such  use  will  also  constitute  Soviet 
violation  of  iU  political  commitment  under 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement. 

BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS  CONVENTION  AND  1925 
GENEVA  PROTOCOL 

Chemical  triologicai  and  toxin  iceapons 
Treaty  status:  The  1972  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention  (the  BWC)  and 
the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  are  multilateral 
treaties  to  which  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  parties.  Soviet  ac- 
tions not  in  siccord  with  these  treaties  and 
customary  international  law  relating  to  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  are  violations  of  legal 
obligations. 

Obligations:  The  BWC  bans  the  develop- 
ment, production,  stockpiling  or  possession, 
and  transfer  of  microbial  or  other  biological 
agents  or  toxins  except  for  a  mall  quantity 
for  prophylactic,  protective  or  other  peace- 
ful purposes.  It  also  bans  weapons,  equip- 
ment and  means  of  delivery  of  agents  or 
toxins.  The  1925  Geneva  Protocol  and  relat- 
ed rules  of  customary  international  law  pro- 
hibit the  first  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating, 
poisonous  or  other  gases  and  of  all  analo- 
gous liquids,  materials  or  devices  and  pro- 
hibits use  of  bacteriological  methods  of  war- 
fare. 

Issues:  The  January  1984  and  February 
1985  reports  examined  whether  the  Soviets 
are  in  violation  of  provisions  that  ban  the 
development,  production,  transfer,  posses- 
sion and  use  of  biological  and  toxin  weapons 
and  whether  they  have  been  responsible  for 
the  use  of  lethal  chemicals.  This  report  re- 
examines this  issue. 

Finding:  The  US  Government  Judges  that 
ongoing  Soviet  activities  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  conclusion  of  the  January 
1984  and  February  1985  reports  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  maintained  an  offensive 
biological  warfare  program  and  capability  in 
violation  of  its  legal  obligation  under  the  Bi- 
ological and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention  of 
1972. 

Allegations  concerning  the  use  of  lethal 
chemicals  or  toxins  in  Kampuchea.  Laos,  or 
Afghanistan  have  subsided  in  1985.  Howev- 
er, there  is  no  basis  for  amending  the  Febru- 


ary 1985  conclusion  that,  prior  to  this  time, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  Involved  in  the 
production,  transfer,  and  use  of  trichothe- 
cene  mycotoxins  for  hostile  purposes  in 
Laos.  Kampuchea,  and  Afghanistan  in  viola- 
tion of  its  legal  obligation  under  interna- 
tional law  as  codified  in  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col of  1925  and  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 

THRESHOLD  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Nuclear  testing  and  the  ISOkiloton  limit 
Treaty  Status:  The  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT)  was  signed  in  1974.  The 
Treaty  has  not  been  ratified  but  neither 
party  has  indicated  an  intention  not  to 
ratify.  Therefore,  both  Parties  are  subject 
to  the  obligation  under  customary  interna- 
tional law  to  refrain  from  acts  that  would 
defeat  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  TTBT. 
Soviet  actions  that  would  defeat  the  object 
and  purpose  of  the  TTBT  are  therefore  vio- 
lations of  thier  legal  obligations.  The  United 
States  is  seeking  to  negotiate  improved  veri- 
fication measure  for  the  Treaty.  Both  Par- 
ties have  separately  stated  they  would  ob- 
serve the  150  kiloton  threshold  of  the 
TTBT. 

Obligation:  The  Treaty  prohibits  any  un- 
derground nuclear  weapon  test  having  a 
yield  exceeding  150  kilotons  at  any  place 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  par- 
ties beginning  March  31,  1976.  In  view  of 
the  technical  uncertainties  associated  with 
estimating  the  precise  yield  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests,  the  sides  agreed  that  one  or 
two  slight,  -unintended  breaches  per  year 
would  not  be  considered  a  violation. 

Issue:  The  January  1984  and  February 
1985  reports  examined  whether  the  Soviets 
have  conducted  nuclear  tests  in  excess  of 
150  kilotons.  This  report  reexamines  this 
issue. 

Finding:  While  ambiguities  in  the  pattern 
of  Soviet  testing  and  verification  uncertain- 
ties continued  in  1985.  the  US  Government 
reaffirms  the  February  1985  finding  that 
Soviet  nuclear  testing  activities  for  a 
numt>er  of  tests  constitute  a  likely  violation 
of  legal  obligations  under  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1974.  which  banned  un- 
derground nuclear  tests  with  yields  exceed- 
ing 150  kilotons.  These  Soviet  actions  con- 
tinued despite  US  requests  for  corrective 
measures. 


be  present  outside  the  Soviet  Union's  terri- 
torial limiU  in  violation  of  its  legal  obliga- 
tion under  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
The  Soviet  Union  failed  to  take  the  precau- 
tions necessary  to  minimize  the  contamina- 
tion of  mans  environment  by  radioactive 
substances  despite  numerous  US  demarches 
and  requests  for  corrective  action. 

HELSINKI  FINAL  ACT 

Helsinki  Final  Act  notification  of  military 

exercises 
Legal  Status:  The  Final  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
was  signed  in  Helsinki  in  1975.  This  docu- 
ment represents  a  political  commitment  and 
was  signed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  along  with  many  other  States. 
Soviet  actions  not  in  accord  with  that  docu- 
ment are  violations  of  their  political  com- 
mitment. 

Obligation:  All  signatory  States  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  are  committed  to  give 
prior  notification  of.  and  other  details  con- 
cerning, major  military  maneuvers,  defined 
as  those  involving  more  thn  25.000  troops. 

Issue:  The  January  1984  and  February 
1985  reports  examined  whether  notification 
of  the  Soviet  military  exercise  ■■Zapad-81  " 
was  inadequate  and  therefore  a  violation  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  political  commitment 
under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  This  report 
reexamines  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  US  Government  previously 
judged  and  continues  to  find  that  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1981  violated  its  political  commit- 
ment to  observe  provisions  of  Basket  I  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  by  not  providing 
prior  notification  of  exercise  ■•ZAPAD-81". 
While  the  USSR  has  generally  taken  an  ap- 
proach to  the  confidence-building  measures 
of  the  Final  Act  which  minimizes  the  infor- 
mation it  provides.  Soviet  compliance  with 
the  exercise-notification  provisions  was  im- 
proved in  1983.  In  1984  the  SovieU  returned 
to  a  minimalist  approach  providing  only  the 
bare  information  required  under  the  Final 
Act.  The  Soviet  Union  continued  this  ap- 
proach during  1985. 

[Alert  No.  5.— Soviet  Treaty  Violations. 
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limited  test  ban  treaty 
Underground  nuclear  test  venting 
Treaty  Status:  The  Treaty  Banning  Nucle- 
ar Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in 
Outer  Space  and  Under  Water  (Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty)  (LTBT))  is  a  multilateral 
treaty  that  entered  into  force  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1963.  Soviet 
actions  not  in  accord  with  this  treaty  are 
violations  of  a  legal  obligation. 

Obligations:  The  LTBT  specifically  pro- 
hibits nuclear  explosions  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  outer  space  and  under  water.  It  also  pro- 
hibits nuclear  explosions  in  any  other  envi- 
ronment "if  such  explosions  cause  radioac- 
tive debris  to  be  present  outside  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  the  State  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion or  control  such  explosion  is  conducted  ". 
Issue:  The  February  1985  report  examined 
whether  the  USSR's  underground  nuclear 
tests  have  caused  radioactive  debris  to  be 
present  outside  of  its  territorial  limiU.  This 
report  reexamines  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  US  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  February  1985 
Report  that  the  Soviet  Union's  under- 
ground nuclear  test  practices  resulted  in  the 
venting  of  radioactive  matter  on  numerous 
occasions  and  caused  radioactive  matter  to 


soviet  treaty  violations 

Officials  of  the  Soviet  Union,  from  the 
1917  Bolshevik  revolution  onward  through 
45  years  of  Communist  rule,  have  estab- 
lished an  undisputed  reputation  for  break- 
ing their  most  solemn  pledges. 

The  Soviet  regime's  consistent  viewpoint 
on  the  relative  unimportance  of  promise  is 
not  restricted  to  its  dealings  with  other 
countries,  but  extends  with  equal  force  to 
its  relationships  with  the  Russian  people 
and  the  various  minority  groups  which  com- 
prise the  U.S.S.R. 

Only  3  days  after  the  November  7.  1917. 
revolution  placed  it  in  power,  the  Commu- 
nist regime  abolished  freedom  of  the  press 
as  a  privilege  too  dangerous  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  people.  The  people  were  promised, 
however,  that  the  decree  would  be  rescinded 
just  "as  soon  as  the  new  regime  took  root." 
This  45-year  promise  notwithstanding,  the 
order  still  applies  today. 

Other  instances  in  which  the  Soviet  Re- 
public has  broken  faith  with  its  own  people 
are  legion.  The  revolution  of  1917  was  car- 
ried out  in  the  name  of  democracy,  and  ever 
since  "democracy"  has  been  one  of  the  most 
frequently  used  words  in  the  Communist 
lexicon.  But  while  the  Communists  have 


capitalized  on  the  word,  they  have  radically 
altered  Its  definition— from  "government  by 
the  people  "  to  "government  for  the  good  of 
the  workers."  Since  the  Communists  keep 
for  themselves  the  right  to  determine  what 
is  "good "  for  the  workers  the  Soviet  defini- 
tion of  democracy  In  fact  has  become  "gov- 
ernment by  Communists."" 

After  1917.  the  Russian  people  wanted  not 
only  democracy  but  Its  specific  institutions: 
a  constitution,  a  parliament,  elections,  a 
secret  ballot,  trade  unions,  etc.  They  were 
given  all  these  things,  but  In  name  only. 

The  Soviet  Constitution  is  an  interesting 
document  to  read.  However,  it  Is  violated  or 
Ignored  by  the  regime  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  Soviet  parliament  meeU  regularly,  but 
it  possesses  neither  power  nor  function. 
Elections  are  held  every  4  years,  but  the 


single-slate  ballot  gives  the  voters  no  choice. 
A  secret  ballot  is  provided,  but  IU  purpose  is 
to  identify  dissenters  rather  than  protect 
them.  Trade  unions  flourish,  but  only  to 
make  the  worker  more  subservient  to  his 
employer,  the  state. 

A  Record  or  Broken  Promises 

That  promises  mean  next  to  nothing  to 
the  Communist  official  mind  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  Soviet  leaders: 

V.I.  Lenin- 

"Promlses  are  like  pie  crust,  made  to  be 
broken."" 

"It  would  be  mad  and  criminal  to  tie  ones 
hand  by  entering  Into  an  agreement  of  any 
permanence  with  anybody." 

J.V.  SUlln- 


"Worda  have  no  relation  to  actions— oth- 
erwise what  kind  of  diplomacy  Is  It? 

"Words  are  one  thing,  actions  another. 
Good  words  are  a  mask  for  concealment  of 
bad  deeds.  Sincere  diplomacy  is  no  more 
possible  than  dry  water  or  wooden  iron." 

O.E.  Zinovlev  (first  head  of  the  Commu- 
nist International)- 

"We  are  willing  to  sign  an  unfavorable 
peace— it  would  only  mean  that  we  should 
put  no  trust  wnatever  In  the  piece  of  paper 
we  should  sign. " 

The  Soviet  Communist  regime  has  en- 
tered into  hundreds  of  International  agree- 
ments. The  following  list  shows  how  well 
the  Soviet  leaders  keep  their  promises  when 
it  no  longer  appears  to  be  In  their  interest 
to  do  so. 

May  7.  1920;  Soviet  regime  signs  treaty  witti  Independent  Georgian  ReputXic,  pledging  no  mtertefefw  m  fedfuacy  11  and  12.  1921  Sowt  troops  invade  Georgia,  in  step  leading  to  abjorptwi  of  t^Mc  mio 

Georgia's  internal  atlairs  USSR 

March  16.  1921  In  trade  agreement  with  Britain.  Soviet  Union  pledges  not  to  engage  in  propaganda  in   May  26.  1927:  Britain  ends  agreement  because  of  Soviet  violations,  including  failure  to  stop  propaganda 
ttiat  country  «  promaid 

June  5  1922  Soviet  Union  concludes  friendship  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia June  29.  1945:  USSR   compelled  CMChoslovakia  to  cede  Carpatho-Ukraine  to  the  Sov«t  Unw 

December  12    1943   USSR   and  Czech  governmentin.e«ile  sign  treaty  ot  IriewWiip  and  mutual   February  25.  1948  Cnchoslovakia  Government  forced  to  accept  Communist  ultimatum  as  Soviet  Umon 
assistance  completes  ariangemefits  to  lorce  country  into  its  satellite  emptie  Ultimatum  compels  appomiment  o(  a 

cabinet  of  Moscow  followers  and  climates  Soviet  poshwar  drive  to  abwrb  once-indeptndent 
CMChoskwkia 

December  17  1925  USSR  signs nonaggresslon  and  neutrality  pact  with  Turkey March  20,  1945:  USSR  denounces  this  pact,  begins  campaign  to  secure  control  o(  B&ck  Sea  straits 

August  31.  1926  Soviet  Union  concludes  nonaggression  pact  with  Alghanislan June  14, 1946:  USSR  forces  Afghanistan  to  cede  border  tenitory  of  Kuahka 

September  28    1926   Soviet  Union  makes  nonaggression  pact  with  Lithuania,  later  txtCMing  this   June  15,  1940:  Soviet  troops  invade  Lithuania 
agreement  through  1945  ^"^  8'  ^^^  Lithuania  is  annexed  by  Soviet  Union 

September  27  1928  Soviet  Union  adheres  to  KelloggBriand  pact  lor  renunciation  of  war Soviet  Umon  violates  this  pledge  by  1939-40  invasions  of  PoUnd.  Lithuania.  LahM.  tstonia.  Rumania, 

and  Finland 

January  21,  1932  USSR  agrees  to  nonaggression  pact  with  Finland ttovember  30,  1939  Soviet  military  forces  invade  FinUnd. 

Fetxuary  5  1932  Soviet  Union  signs  nonaggression  pact  with  Latvia June  16, 1940  Soviet  troops  invade  LaNia 

August  8.  1940  Latvia  is  forcibly  incoiporated  in  the  U.SiR 

May  4  1932  Soviet  Union  pledges  nonaggression  in  agreement  with  tstonia Ju«  16,  1940  Soviet  military  forces  invade  and  occupy  Estonia 

August  6. 1940:  Estonia  is  annexed  by  U  S  S  R 

July  25  1932  Soviet  Union  signs  nonaggression  pact  with  Poland - Sep«efflb«r  17, 1939  Soviet  troops  invade  Poland 

May  8  1934  USSR-Poland  extend  nonaggression  pact  tor  10  years September  29. 1939  USSR  signs  agreement  with  Nas  Germany  to  pirlilwi  Poland 

June  9  1934  USSR  recognizes  Rumania,  guarantees  her  soveragnty June  27,  1940  Soviet  army  invades  Rumanian  provinces  of  Bessarabia  and  Northern  Bukovina  Sov«l 

occupation  o(  these  areas  completed  m  4  days 
September  15  1934  USSR  enters  League  of  Nations,  pledging  thereby  "the  maintenance  ot  lustia  August  23.  1939:  USSR  makes  treaty  with  Nazi  Germany,  termed  "a  loint  con»«acy"  to  deprive 
and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one      Poland.  Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Finland,  and  Rumania  of  their  independence  and  lemtonal  integrity 

August  31  1937  Soviet  Union  signs  nonaggression  pact  with  Republic  of  China October  2,  1940  USSR  breaks  relations  with  Republic  o(  China,  after  recognizing  Communist  Chinese 

regime  it  helped  to  gain  power 
July  30  1941   USSR  concludes  agreement  with  Polish  Government-ln-exile,  ptei^ng  mutal  aid  and  April  28,  1943  USSR  breaks  relations  with  Polish  Governmenl-in.exile  on  pretext  of  PoWi  request  (or 

coafiti»\<an  RW  Cross  "MSligation  of  Katyn  Forest  massaae 

September  24  1941  Soviet  Union  pledges  adherence  to  Atlantic  Charter,  which  provides  that  agreeing  Against  these  promises  stands  the  Soviet  Umons  record  of  occupatw  and  domination  of  Rumana, 

countries  seek  no  aggiandissmeni,  that  the  countries  desire  no  territorial  changes  not  made  in  accord      Estonia,  'jMa,  Lithuania,  Czechoslovakia,  Tannu  Tuva,  Afghanistan  territory,  Hungary,  East  Gemiany, 

with  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people  concerned,  and  that  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to      Albania,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  North  Korea.  Mongolia 

choose  their  own  government  .,„  ^  j  u.«^  m    n 

January  29,  1942  Soviet  Union,  with  Iran  and  Britain,  signs  treaty  of  alliance,  providing  (or  military  use  Soviet  Union  refused  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Iran  at  the  end  ot  i»ond  war  ii 

ot  Iranian  territory  only  until  end  of  military  operations  against  Germany  .,._.        o<        d       .  o«..~. 

February  4-11    1945  At  Yalta  Conference,  USSR  agrees  on  various  postwar  measures,  including   In  violation  o(  this  agreement  sunds  the  USSR  s  record  of  domination  in  Bulgaria,  Rumaniai  Poland^ 

adoption  o(  a  resolution  that  the  liberated  peoples  of  Europe  shouW  have  the  opportunity  to  solve  their       East  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  countries  which  were  forcod  uito  postwar  roles 

economic  problems  by  democratic  means  >s  satellites  o(  the  Soviet  Union  ..,,.-  c. .    ,„  -„  « 

February  11  1945  USSR  at  Yalta  Conference  agreed  to  declaration  that  Polish  provisional  government   January  5,  1947  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  participate  in  meeting  with  Britain  and  United  Stales  to  secure 

•shall  be'  pledged  to  the  hoWing  of  free  and  unfettered  elections  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  basis  of      compliance  with  the  1945  agreement  pledging  free  elections  in  Poland  .^  ,  „.    l. 

unwrsal  suHrage  and  secret  b^lot  '  l»o^  ".  'W'  Communist-controHed  fraudulent  election  earned  out  under  conditions  o(  Soviet  military 

oaupatnn 
April  11  1945  USSR  Signs  20-year  treaty  of  friendship,  mutual  aid,  and  cooperation  with  Yugoslavia      September  29,  1949:  Soviet  Umon  denounces  this  agreement  „ ,  ,  ^ 

Tne  14-18,  1945  PresKlent  Truman  and  Premier  Stalin  agree,  in  an  exchange  of  letters,  to  "free  access  April  1,  1948  to  May  12,  1949  The  Soviet  Unw  impos«  >'«,,B«^'"  *^'^^'X"«  j l^'J'^ '•* 
^  air  road  and  rail  from  Frankfon  and  Bremen  f(K  US  forces /  water  routes  between  Berlin  and  West  German,  »  Wl«  supply  Bertn  by  airlift.  March  1962: 

^  Soviet  Union  haarasses  flights  by  Allied  airplanes  between  Berlin  and  West  Germany 

luh«  17  to  AuBusI  2   1945  At  Potsdam  Conference.  USSR  agrees  that  there  should  be  uniform   East  Germany  today  continues  to  be  a  ngidly  controlled  Soviet  satellite  Its  IWK*  t«ve  been  «wirt  free 

tre^tmwt  of  the  German  people  throughout  Germany  rtctKms.  «latrt  from  the  people  of  West  Gerrn^  'j^J^^  ^  «L^cZU't« 

regimentation,  police  rule,  and  economic  restrictions  imposed  on  the  people  of  all  the  Soviet  bloc  states 

in  Europe 

February  14.  1950  These  pledges  were  broken  when  the  USSR  made  a  new  agreement  with  the 
Communist  Chinese  regime  it  had  helped  create  The  Soviets  did  not  even  bother  to  change  the  base 
wording  The  new  treaty  also  pledges  "Both  high  contracting  parties  undertake  not  to  conclude  any 
alliance  against  the  other  high  contrKting  party  and  not  to  take  pari  in  any  coalition  oi  actions  or 
measures  directed  against  the  other  high  contracting  •  •  •  The  present  treaty  will  be  vahd  lor  30 
years 

August  3.  1955:  Soviet  regime  furnishes  West  German  Red  Cross  with  data  on  the  health  and  wherebouU 
of  only  20  ot  the  approximately   14.000  Germans  known  to  be  stit  held  m  the  USSR. 


August  14.  1945;  The  Soviet  Union  enters  into  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China,  containing  these 
pledges;  "Each  high  contracting  party  undertakes  not  to  conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take  any 
part  in  any  coalition  directed  against  the  other  high  contracting  party  •'•  The  treaty  comes  into 
force  immediately  *  *  *  and  shall  remain  in  force  (or  a  term  of  30  years," 


March  10,  1947:  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  meeting  in  Moscow,  agrees  that  all  German  prisoners  o( 
war  should  be  repatriated  by  December  31,  1948,. 
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The  ^giecmnt 

l»i»  4  and  hiK  20.  1949-  fow-oww  apwiwits  o(  New  Yort  and  Pans  guarantee  United  States. 
Bntsh.  Frenclt.  and  So«l  pnt  control  o(  Berlin,  all  acass  routes  to  and  from  ttie  city,  and  freedom 
ol  mownent  wittun  the  aly. 

July  27  1956  HWrtary  amwtice  eslabSslied  between  United  Nations  command  and  opposing  Communist 

forces,  assisted  by  USSR  of  Ctuna  and  Nortti  Korea  Armistice  agreement  pledges  signers  lo  "cease 

jMndyctm  mto  Korea  o(  reinforong  militaiy  personnel 
jMMy  14    1956   US.SR   signs  agreement  witli  Yugoslavia,  pledging  $110  mHtoi  in  credits  lor 

industrial  construction  August  4.  1956  USSR  pledges  an  additional  grant  of  $175  million,  bringing 

total  to  $285  million 
October  19.   1956    U  SSR  Japanese  lOint  declaration  pledges  ttie  Soviet  Union  to  refrain  from 

mterlerence  m  Japan's  internal  affairs 


The  itsiH 
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September  20.  1955  USSR  unilaterally  transfers  Soviet  control  over  all  access  routes  to  and  from 

Berlin  to  East  German  regime 
August  13.  1961  Construction  ol  Berlin  wall  completely  prolutnts  free  passage  from  the  Soviet  sector  to 

tlie  Wtestern  sectors 
July  11.  1965  UN  command  details  long  list  of  armistice  agreement  violations  by  Communist  parties 
May  6.  1957  UN  command,  in  anottier  of  series  ol  official  complaints,  charges  that  Communists  have 

sent  troops  in  Korea  s  demilitarized  zone  six  times  in  period  at  less  than  4  months 
May  28  1958  Yugoslav  sources  disclose  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  postponed  lor  5  years  the  grant  to 

Yugoslavia  amounting  to  $285  million  This  represented  an  attempt  to  retaliate  against  Yugoslavia  for 

Its  refusal  to  accept  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  s  ideological  leadership 
1958  During  the  weeks  preceding  Japanese  elections  of  May  22.  Soviet  radio  beams  propaganda  at 

Japan  violently  opposing  the  leelection  ol  Premier  Klahus  government 
1959-60  USSR  threatens  Japan  with  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  if  Japan  ratifies  United  Stales- 
Japan  security  tieaty.  signed  January  19.  1960 


[From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Aug.  31. 

1984] 
White  House  May  Bare  Soviet  Treaty 
Violations 
(By  Albert  L.  Weeks) 
The  White  House  has  decided,  against  the 
advice  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
CIA.  to  release  a  declassified  version  of  a 
top  secret  report  on  Soviet  treaty  violations 
so  -explosive"  that  it  has  been  all  but  sup- 
pressed for  nearly  a  year. 

Prepared  for  President  Reagan  by  12 
highly  respected  experts,  the  report  docu- 
ments a  quarter-century  of  Soviet  non-com- 
pliance affecting  the  most  sensitive  security 
areas  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations.  Today,  the 
New  York  Tribune  presents  the  first  nine  of 
29  slides  (see  page  6A)  from  a  briefing  on 
the  report  given  to  groups  of  congressmen 
and  senior  administration  security  officials. 
The  revelations  contained  in  the  report- 
portions  of  which  have  been  obtained  by 
the  Tribune— plus  Soviet  flouting  of  SALT 
II  provisions  detected  by  U.S.  intelligence 
during  the  10  months  since  the  report  was 
given  to  Reagan  last  November,  add  up  to  a 
devasting  indictment  of  the  whole  purpose 
and  rationale  of  arms-control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets. 

Administration  experts  believe  that  once 
the  facts  of  the  Soviet  violations  are  made 
known  to  the  public,  it  is  possible  that  such 
superpower  negotiations  in  the  future  will 
be  altered  profoundly  or  abandoned  alto- 
gether. 

Early  in  his  administration.  Reagan  con- 
vened the  bipartisan  (jeneral  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
(GAC)  and  directed  it  to  study  the  history 
of  Soviet  compliance— and  non-compliance— 
with  strategic  treaties.  He  relied  on  this 
panel  rather  than  on  the  CIA.  because  the 
agency  "under  [President]  Carter  was  cover- 
ing up  this  stuff."  a  well-informed  intelli- 
gence source  told  the  Tribune. 

Despite  demands  from  Congress,  most  of 
the  violations  never  have  been  made  public, 
nor  have  the  Soviets  publicly  been  confront- 
ed with  them  according  to  administration 
sources. 

As  well,  the  White  House  silence  about 
Soviet  treaty  violations  since  November  is 
causing  tremors  within  Republican  ranks  in 
the  Senate  and  House  and  among  members 
of  the  bipartisan  committee  that  prepared 
the  report. 

"The  contents  of  the  GAC  report  are  so 
explosive.  Reagan's  pragmatic'  advisers 
have  tried  to  keep  the  lid  on  it."  an  adminis- 
tration source  said. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  have  unanimous- 
ly passed  amendments  demanding  that  the 
president  release  to  Congress  the  report 
prepared  by  his  advisory  committee.  The 
amendments  have  yet  to  take  effect,  since 
they  were  attached  to  the  two  versions  of 


the  1985  Defense  Authorizations  Bill,  now 
deadlocked  in  the  joint  congressional  Con- 
ference Committee. 

One  of  the  key  meml)ers  of  GAC  soon  will 
publish  an  article  in  which  he  says  that  if 
the  United  SUtes  does  not  call  the  Soviets 
on  the  violations  the  adversary  will  perceive 
that  our  political  will  is  weak.  Lack  of  such 
a  challenge  to  the  Soviets.  Dr.  Colin  Gray 
will  write  In  the  fall  issue  of  Foreign  Policy 
magazine,  to  appear  next  month,  will 
damage  seriously  the  credibility  of  our  stra- 
tegic-nuclear deterrence  vis-a  vis  the  Soviet 
Union. 

PRESSURE  TO  REVEAI. 

The  Reagan  administration  again  will  be 
under  strong  bipartisan  pressure  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes  next  week  to  reveal  the 
GAC  findings  on  the  violations.  A  spear- 
head comprising  about  a  dozen  Republican 
senators  and  congressmen— including  Sens. 
John  East.  R-N.C:  Mack  Mattincly.  R- 
Ga.:  James  McClure.  R-Idaho;  and  Jesse 
Helms.  R-N.C;  and  Reps.  James  Courter. 
R-N.J.;  and  Jack  Kemp.  R-N.Y.— is  expected 
to  appeal  urgently  to  the  White  House  to 
release  more  information. 

SecreUry  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
reportedly  has  told  Helms  that  a  declassi- 
fied version  of  the  top-secret  report  will 
reach  Congress  in  mid-September. 

The  Senate  and  House  Republicans  back- 
ing disclosure  say  they  place,  as  one  source 
put  it.  the  "day-to-day"  security  of  the 
United  States  above  partisan  politics.  Fur- 
ther, this  congressional  group  believes  the 
best  rebuttal  to  the  Democrats'  attacks  on 
lack  of  progress  in  arms  control  is  the  GAC 
report  itself.  The  continuing,  daily  Soviet 
violations  of  agreements,  they  say,  repre- 
sent a  mounting  military  threat. 

VIOLATIONS,  circumventions 

The  sensitive  GAC  findings  covering  25 
years,  together  with  more  recent  intelli- 
gence input  about  contemporary  Soviet  vio- 
lations and  circumventions  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions heretofore  kept  secret,  show  that: 

Soviet  non-compliance  is  especially  evi- 
dent in  areas  of  offensive  strategic  weap- 
ons—the kind  that  could  be  used  for  what 
Soviet  miliUry  literature  calls  the  "crushing 
nuclear  first  strike. " 

Soviet  actions  represent  utter  violation  of 
specifically  stated  SALT  I-II  and  Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile  (ABM)  treaty  prohibitions. 
The  Soviet  violations  virtually  tear  up  U.S.- 
Soviet accords  on  the  most  crucial  points. 

Soviet  compliance  can  be  documented 
only  in  the  area  of  what  GAC  calls  issues  of 
low-level  importance,  and  in  areas  where 
mutual  U.S.-Soviet  interest  in  reaching  an 
agreement  is  stronger  than  the  Soviet 
motive  to  violate  the  given  obligation  (for 
example,  nonproliferation.  nuclear-accident 
avoidance  and  hotline  communications,  the 


Antarctic   treaty,   environmental   modifica- 
tion treaty,  and  so  forth). 

In  addition  to  the  GAC  report,  there  are 
more  violations  about  which  Reagan  must 
report  to  Congress  by  Sept.  15  under  a  con- 
gressional mandate.  These  newest  viola- 
tions—some 12  in  all— are  particularly 
threatening  and  unsettling  to  U.S.  security 
interests. 

Violations  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Agree- 
ment date  back  to  the  Khrushchev  period 
of  1963. 

The  establishment  of  clandestine  Soviet 
Arctic  basing  of  strategic-range  Backfire 
and  Bison  long-range  bombers  poses  a 
threat  lo  the  'Industrial  Triangle "  of  the 
continental  United  States  lying  just  over 
the  North  Pole.  (Although  the  latter  were 
mentioned  in  the  Pentagon's  annual  Soviet 
Military  power  booklet  issued  last  March- 
five  red  dots  showing  the  northern  bases— 
the  size  of  the  violation  in  Arctic  basing 
abutting  North  America  is  more  extensive 
than  has  been  made  public  up  to  now.) 

The  SALT  treaty  mandated  dismantling 
of  certain  strategic-weapons  systems— that 
is.  down  to  2.250  "strategic  delivery  vehi- 
cles'—has been  flouted  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  actually  has  built  up  these  asseU  to 
more  than  2.700  strategic  vehicles,  while  the 
United  States  has  continued  to  build  down 
below  the  stipulated  level. 
In  addition,  the  Tribune  has  learned  that: 
The  Soviets  have  been  jamming  telemetric 
data  collected  by  U.S.  satellite  electronic  in- 
telligence means;  such  jamming  is  prohibit- 
ed by  treaty.  Such  Soviet  interference  has 
been  employed  to  conceal  Soviet  testing  in 
the  ABM  mode  and  ICBM  testing. 

Soviet  research,  development  and  deploy- 
ment in  sea-based  missiles— cruise  and 
ICBM— have  been  particularly  active  in  the 
most  recent  times,  and  some  of  these  Soviet 
activities  have  violated  stated  SALT  param- 
eters. 

POLITICS  OF  DIS(n.OSURE 

Some  of  the  president's  inner  core  of  po- 
litical advisers,  particularly  James  Baker 
and  Michael  Deaver.  evidently  have  regard- 
ed disclosure  as  a  political  liability  in  an 
election  year.  They  reportedly  now  have  ac- 
quiesced to  National  Security  Adviser 
Robert  McParlane's  insistence  that  covering 
up  the  report  harms  U.S.  security,  adminis- 
tration sources  said. 

However.  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz.  other  State  Department  officials 
and  the  CIA.  according  to  a  White  House 
source,  still  oppose  releasing  even  the  de- 
classified version  of  the  GAC  report,  the 
sources  said. 

Those  advisers  close  to  the  president  who 
favor  disclosure  believe  that  if  the  Demo- 
crats chose  to  stir  up  a  controversy  over  re- 
lease  of   the   information,    it   would    help 


rather  than  hinder  Reagan's  re-election,  for 
he  could  demonstrate  that  what  the  Repub- 
lican platform  calls  the  Carter  "cover-up"  of 
past  Soviet  violations  now  has  been  recti- 
fied. 

The  congressmen  pressing  for  release  of 
the  GAC  report  believe  the  administration 
must  be  open  and  candid  with  Congress  and 
the  public  over  the  large-scale  Soviet  viola- 
tions, as  U.S.  security  is  endangered  by 
Soviet  flouting  of  the  treaties.  They  say  it  is 
time  to  bring  what  they  say  is  a  deplorable 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  public. 
This  would  help  win  support  for  efforts  to 
redress  the  strategic-weapons  imbalances 
that  have  continued  to  accrue  since  the 
signing  of  the  various  agreements. 

3  ATTEMPTS  TO  DISCLOSE 

Thrice.  Congress  has  passed  amendments 
demanding  that  the  administration  disclose 
reports  on  Soviet  treaty  violations. 

The  first  was  sponsored  in  the  House  by 
Rep.  James  Courter.  R-N.J..  and  in  the 
Senate  by  Sens.  James  McClure.  R-Idaho, 
and  Mack  Mattingly.  R-Ga.  This  amend- 
ment passed  both  houses  unanimously  in 
June.  It  requires  the  president  to  send  to 
Congress  an  unclassified  version  of  the  GAC 
report  within  60  days  of  the  enactment  of 
the  1985  Defense  Authorization  Bill. 

The  DAB  currently  is  deadlocked  in  the 
Senate-House  Conference  Committee,  meet- 
ing to  reconcile  differences  in  the  two  ver- 
sions of  the  bill.  They  key  issues  of  this 
stalemate  are  the  level  of  defense  spending 
to  be  authorized,  and  unilateral  U.S.  arms 
control  constraints  on  the  new  MX  ICBM. 
The  stalemate  probably  will  require  passage 
of  a  "Stop-gap"  Continuing  Resolution,  to 
fund  U.S.  defense  programs  in  the  mean- 
time. 

The  second  amendment  was  sponsored  by 
McClure  alone.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  82 
votes.  It  requires  the  president  to  report  to 
Congress  on  all  remaining  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol violations  by  Sept.  15.  1984. 

An  earlier  amendment,  passed  93-0  in  the 
Senate  on  Sept.  22,  1983.  requiring  a  presi- 
dential report  to  Congress  on  Soviet  arms 
control  violations  up  to  that  time,  has  yet  to 
be  fully  complied  with. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  GAC 

The  12  GAC  members  appointed  by 
Reagan  in  1981  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  comprise  five  Democrats,  and  seven 
Republicans  and  independents.  They  are: 

William  R.  Graham— Ph.D.  physicist 
(chairman). 

Colin  S.  Gray— world  reknowned  strategic 
analyst. 

Roland  F.  Herbst— defense  analyst. 

Robert  B.  Hotz— former  editor  of  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology. 

Eli  S.  Jacobs— businessman. 

Charles  Burton  Marshall— foreign  policy 
expert  and  brother  of  former  Secretary  of 
State  George  Marshall. 

Jaimie  Oaxaca— businessman. 

John  P.  Roche— former  defense  policy  ad- 
viser to  President  Johnson. 

Donald  Rumsfeld— former  secretary  of  de- 
fense, under  President  Ford. 

Harriet  F.  Scott— expert  on  Soviet  mili- 
tary doctrine. 

Laurence  H.  Silberman— former  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  Yugoslavia  and  former  deputy 
U.S.  attorney  general. 


[From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Aug.  31, 
1986] 

Reproductions  of  Slides  Used  in  Highly 
CLASSIFIED  Briefings:  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Security-Oriented  Congressmen 
AND  CIA  Officials  Heard  Record  of  25 
Years  of  Soviet  Treaty  Violations 

[Unclassified] 

general  advisory  committee  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament 

William  R.  Graham— chairman. 

Colin  S.  Gray. 

Roland  F.  Herbst. 

Francis  P.  Hoeber. 

Robert  B.  Hotz. 

Eli  S.  Jacobs. 

Charles  Burton  Marshall, 

Jaimie  Oaxaca. 

John  P.  Roche. 

Donald  Rumsfeld. 

Harriet  F.  Scott. 

Laurence  H.  Silberman. 

(Membership  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee,  appointed  by  President  Reagan 
in  1981  and  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate.) 

[Unclassified] 

tasking  of  general  advisory  committee  on 

ARMS  control  and  DISARMAMENT 

November  19,  1982  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Committee  asked  to  review  arms  control: 
verification;  compliance;  lessons  for  future 
agreements. 

(Tasking  instructions  for  the  committee.) 

[Unclassified] 

A  QUARTER  CENTURY  OF  SOVIET  COMPLIANCE 
PRACTICES  UNDER  ARMS  CONTROL  COMMITMENTS 

Review  of  Soviet  Commitments  and 
Practices:  1958-1983 

I.  Approach; 

II.  Products; 

III.  Definitions  and  criteria: 

IV.  Key  findings; 

V.  Recommendations; 

VI.  Further  issues. 

(Table  of  ContenU  for  the  GAC  Report.) 

[Unclassified] 

I.  APPROACH  FOR  THE  REVIEW 

Committee  performed  an  independent 
review:  All  Soviet  arms  control  obligations 
since  WW-II;  previous  studies;  United 
States  documentation;  Soviet  Union  docu- 
mentation; community-wide  support;  brief- 
ings by  a  wide  range  of  officials;  use  of  out- 
side experts;  limited  cross-checking  of  infor- 
mation. 

(Process  by  which  the  committee  reached 
its  conclusions;  they  studied  all  relevant 
U.S.  and  Soviet  documents,  had  access  to  all 
levels  of  government,  were  briefed  by  a  wide 
range  of  officials  and  experts  Inside  and  out- 
side the  government,  and  cross-checked 
their  information  as  thoroughly  as  possi- 
ble.) 

[Unclassified] 

II.  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  REVIEW 

Report:  A  quarter  century  of  Soviet  com- 
pliance practices  under  arms  control  com- 
mitments: 1958-1983. 

Letter  to  the  President  containing  recom- 
mendations. 

Summary  briefing. 

(The  three  elements  of  the  full  GAC 
review  of  Soviet  Violations  are:  (1)  The 
report  itself  in  two  volumes:  Vol.  1—275 
pages,  classified  TOP  SECRET.  Codeword; 
and  Vo.  2—7  pages,  classified  SECRET.  (2) 
A  letter  of  recommendation  delivered  to 
President  Reagan  as  long  ago  as  Nov.  1983. 


(3)  A  summary  briefing,  built  around  these 
classified  and  unclassified  slides.) 

III.  DEFINITIONS  AND  CRITERIA 

Material  breaches  of  obligations:  Violation 
of  an  agreement  or  treaty;  breach  of  a  uni- 
lateral commitment;  circumvention  defeat- 
ing the  object  or  purpose  of  a  treaty. 

Standards  of  confidence:  High  confi- 
dence—probable to  certain;  reason  for  suspi- 
cion—lesser confidence  in  facts,  law.  or 
both. 

(Definitions  used  to  establish  a  Soviet 
treaty  violation,  breach  or  circumvention. 
Two  criteria  were  used  to  separate  viola- 
tions from  suspicions  of  violations.  If  the 
evidence  was  probable  or  certain,  the  event 
was  classed  as  a  violation.) 

SOVIET  BREACHES  OF  BINDING  ARMS  CONTROl  OeUGA- 
TIONS  HIGH  CONFIDENCE  IN  RELIABIUTY  OF  DATA 
INTERPRETATION 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Tribune.  Sept.  4.  1984] 
Study  or  Soviet  Treaty  Violations 
Reveals  Dangeks  For  U.S.  Security 
<By  Albert  L.  Weeks) 
(The  New  York  Tribune  has  gained  access 
to  the  most  comprehensive  report  in  2  dec- 
ades on  Soviet  arms  pact  violations.  So  po- 
tentially damaging  are  its  contenU  to  the 
proponents  of  detente  and  compromise  on 
the  side  of  the  West,  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment thus  far  has  refused  to  fully  disclose 
the  report.) 

In  1969.  the  Soviet  Union  established  the 
Department  for  Strategic  Deception  (DSC) 
in  the  Kremlin,  led  by  then-Marshal  Nikolai 
Ogarkov.  who  now  is  chief  of  the  general 
staff. 

In  the  14  years  since  the  department  was 
started,  it  systematically  has  subverted  the 
arms  control  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  including  the 
first  and  second  Strategic  Arms  LimiUtion 
Treaties  (SALT). 

The  highly  classified  report  for  President 
Reagan  authored  by  his  General  Advisory 
Conunittee  on  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment (GAC)  documents  17  material  viola- 
tions of  arms  control  agreements  by  the  So- 
viets. It  also  lists  10  more  "suspicions"  of 
material  breaches.  The  report  has  been  sup- 
pressed quietly,  at  least  since  November 
1983.  by  members  of  Reagan's  inner  core  of 
advisers,  who  apparently  fear  that  disclo- 
sure would  endanger  what  remains  of  "de- 
tente." 

The  GAC  report,  portions  of  which  have 
been  obtained  by  the  New  York  Tribune, 
has  been  the  subject  of  intense  Interest  by 
administration  defense  analysts  and  govern- 
ment consultants,  one  of  whom  called  the 
findings  "of  crucial  significance  for  our  na- 
tion's defenses. " 

(Nine  Slides  from  the  classified  briefing 
on  the  report  are  reproduced  on  page  7A.) 

KEY  rlHDING  NO.  2 

Soviets  use  deliberate  deception  in  negoti- 
ations: 

SALT  I:  Replacement  of  light  SS-11  with 
•light "  SS-19  ICBM; 

SALT  I:  {Encouragement  of  U.S.  unilateral 
sUtement:  Later  rejected  (stretch  Yankee 
submarine): 

MBPR:  Soviets  have  consistently  underre- 
presented  Warsaw  pact  troop  strength  by 
over  200.000  men: 

SALT  II:  Backfire  bomber  intercontinen- 
tal capability  denied. 

(One  of  nine  slides,  fully  explained  on 
page  7A,  from  a  classified  briefing  on  the 
top  secret  report  to  the  president  about  25 


years  of  Soviet  compliance— and  non-compll- 
^nce— with  arms  control  agreements.) 

Last  week,  a  While  House  source  said  that 
National  Security  Adviser  Robert  McPar- 
lane  had  won  out  over  Reagan  aides  Mi- 
chael Deaver  and  James  Baker,  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz  and  ranking 
CIA  officers  still  arguing  against  disclosure, 
when  Reagan  finally  decided  to  release  a 
version  of  the  report  to  Congress  later  this 
month. 

If  the  White  House  does  release  a  sani- 
tized version  of  the  GAC  findings.  Congress 
may  finally  stop  clamoring  for  disclosure. 
Three  separate  amendments  ordering  the 
White  House  to  release  the  report  have 
been  passed,  two  of  them  unanimously. 

A  carefully  studied  case  in  point  raised  by 
the  GAC  involves  flagrant  violations  of  the 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  and  the  1972 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty.  In  the 
former,  following  the  signing  of  the  Interim 
Agreement,  the  Soviets  illegally  deployed 
the  SS-19  "heavy  "  Intercontinental  Ballis- 
tic Missiles  (ICBMs)  they  were  building  as 
the  Ulks  on  the  agreement  continued.  Sec- 
ondly, by  building  a  nationwide  network  of 
ABM  management  radar  systems,  the 
Kremlin  has  openly  violated  the  1972 
treaty. 

The  supporters  of  disclosure  within  the 
White  House  and  Congress  believe  Reagan 
would  benefit  politically  in  two  ways  by  re- 
vealing the  Soviet  violations.  First,  disclo- 
sure dramatizes  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  stalked  out  of  arms-reduction 
talks  three  times  In  the  last  year.  Second, 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  violations  are 
such  that  the  disclosure  of  the  GAC  report 
and  later  post-GAC  intelligence  information 
about  additional  breaches  of  agreements 
would  only  demonstrate  that  the  United 
SUtes  will  have  to  take  additional  measures 
to  guard  lU  own  security.  This  Implies  fur- 
ther defense  expenditures,  perhaps  on  a 
larger  scale  than  was  anticipated  originally. 


threaten  U.S.  SECURITY 


The  GAC  report  sUtes  that  Soviet  treaty 
circumventions: 

Threaten  U.S.  capability  to  defend  the 
United  SUtes  against  a  nuclear  first  strike 
launched  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Allow  a  one-sided  Soviet  superiority  along 
a  number  of  mlllUry  parameters,  including 
both  conventional  and  nuclear  arms,  and  all 
three  legs  of  the  strategic  U.S.  "triad"— 
manned  bombers,  ground-based  missiles, 
sea-based  missiles. 

Place  the  United  States  in  a  bind  of  uni- 
lateral compliance  with  U.S.Soviet  agree- 
ments, while  the  Soviets  are  left  free  to  take 
advantage  of  U.S.  compliance  by  tearing  up 
the  most  sensitive  as  well  as  elastic  parts  of 
at  least  2  dozen  arms  control  agreements 
reached  since  1957. 

Supplement  Soviet  peace  propaganda  ef- 
forts, tailored  to  the  above  Soviet  arms  vio- 
lations, to  attempt  to  embarrass  the  United 
States  with  charges  of  "instigating  the  arms 
race. "  while.  In  fact,  this  country  merely 
seeks  to  redress  the  growing  imbalance  re- 
sulting from  Soviet  violations. 

Soviet  propaganda  often  Is  echoed  In  the 
U.S.  print  and  broadcast  media— for  exam- 
ple, when  a  network  news  Pentagon  corre- 
spondent gives  viewers  the  Impression  that 
It  Is  the  United  States  that  makes  the  weap- 
ons Innovations  that  are  later  only  "copied" 
by  the  SovleU.  GAC  findings,  and  the 
timing  of  introduction  of  numerous  Soviet 
weapons,  prove  that  this  perception  of  U.S. 
arms  Innovation  is  false. 

Violate  both  SALT  treaties  by  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  brand  new  multi-warhead  strate- 


gic missile,  the  SS-26  (larger  than  our  pro- 
posed MX).  Because  of  the  power  and  accu- 
racy of  the  SS-26.  it  represente  a  threat  to 
our  retaliatory  land-based  missile  force  of 
Mlnuteman  Ills. 

Have  allowed  the  Soviets  to  construct  the 
intercontinental  Backfire  bomber,  a  plane, 
they  insist  cannot  fly  beyond  their  borders. 

JAM  VERIFICATION  SIGNALS 

By  jamming  signals  for  verifying  treaty 
compliance  (e.g..  the  ABM  treaty  of  1972). 
the  SovieU  may  have  succeeded  partly  In 
concealing  further  breaches  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  breaches  that  Informed  sources  say 
are  under  study  at  this  moment  by  U.S.  In- 
telligence. 

Despite  Soviet  interference  with  telemetry 
for  checking  compliance,  the  United  States 
has  discovered  that  the  other  side  has  devel- 
oped a  large  supersonic  submarine-launched 
cruise  missile,  which  has  been  stealthily— 
and  illegally— adapted  to  the  hulls  of  a  class 
of  permitted  Y-Class  Soviet  submarine. 

Another  discovery  Is  the  Soviet  capability 
to  reload  at  concealed  ABM  sites,  which 
constitutes  a  double  violation,  since  only 
one  ABM  site  per  side  is  permitted.  Taken 
together,  reloading  of  the  one  and  building 
of  Illegal  additional  sites  constitute  a  bla- 
tant violation. 

These  revelations  of  violations  and  a 
statement  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  has  any  "strict 
obligations  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
(SALT]  II  Treaty. "  imply  that  the  Kremlin 
may  have  had  no  intention  of  making  even  a 
show  of  abiding  by  SALT  II.  Neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States  ratified 
the  SALT  II  treaty. 

"WE  CAN.  BUT  YOU  CAN'T  " 

Instead,  they  threw  down  a  gauntlet  to 
the  United  SUtes  as  if  to  say:  "See.  were 
going  ahead  with  our  weapons  programs 
and  intend  to  gain  superiority  over  you.  But 
what  can  you  do  about  it?  Your  legislators, 
your  public  will  not  stand  for  the  large  In- 
creases In  defense  expenditures  necessary  to 
keep  up  with  us. 

"Meanwhile,  the  worid  will  see.  by  your 
revelations  of  our  violations,  that  we  are  the 
wave  of  the  future,  the  mightier  of  the  two 
superpowers,  as  the  United  States  begins  to 
occupy  second  place." 

Characteristically.  Ogarkov  told  a  group 
of  U.S.  congressmen  visiting  the  Soviet 
Union  5  years  ago:  "We  have  superiority 
over  you.  You  had  better  get  used  to  It. " 

Ogarkov's  threat  Is  hammered  home  by 
the  GAC  report,  which  said  that  not  only 
does  the  United  States  lack  the  long-  or 
short-range  strategy  for  deterring  Soviet 
treaty  violations,  there  are  very  few  ways  to 
counteract  the  violations. 

Saying  that  quiet  diplomacy  via  "special " 
channels  has  not  Inspired  the  Soviet  Union 
to  abide  by  its  treaties,  the  report  suggests 
that  more  formal  government  moves  in  the 
past  have  had  some  effect.  Specifically.  U.S. 
forthright  action  during  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  and  reports  suplled  to  the  U.S.  media 
about  Soviet  use  of  chemical  weapons  In 
Southeast  Asia,  "yellow  rain. "  resolved  both 
situations,  at  least  temporarily. 

A  major  concern  raised  by  the  GAC  Is 
that  the  violations  listed  may  only  represent 
the  "tip  of  the  Iceberg, "  because  other 
treaty  violations  probably  have  been  neces- 
sary In  order  to  carry  out  the  known  viola- 
tions. 


(From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Sept.  4,  1984] 

REPRODUCTIONS    OF    SLIDES    UsED    IN    SECRET 

Briefings— Part  II:  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Security-Oriented  Congressmen 
AND  CIA  Officials  Heard  Record  of  25 
Years  of  Soviet  Treaty  Violations 

kty  finding  no.  1 

Recurring  pattern  of  Soviet  violations 
since  1972: 

Review  Includes  evenU  of  1958-1983. 

25  arms  control  treaties  of  the  USSR:  12 
appear  not  to  raise  compliance  concerns;  9 
involve  "material  breaches. " 

4  material  breaches  of  oral  commitments. 

Of  the  17  "material  breaches ":  7  involve 
SALT.  10  involve  non-SALT  commitmenu; 
13  began  In  or  after  1972  (SALT  era). 

10  further  suspicions  of  "material  breach" 
considered:  unable  to  resolve;  several  could 
have  major  military  significance. 

(This  chart  establishes  two  important  new 
facts:  The  GAC  found  17  material  Soviet 
arms  control  breaches;  and  the  GAC  found 
10  suspicions  of  material  breaches— some 
having  possible  major  military  significance.) 

KEY  FINDING  NO.  3 

Soviets  use  deliberate  deception  In  negoti- 
ations: 

SALT  I:  Replacement  of  light  SS-11  with 
■  light"  SS-19  ICBM: 

SALT  I:  Encouragement  of  U.S.  unilateral 
statement:  later  rejected  (stretch  Yankee 
submarine): 

MBFR:  Soviets  have  consistently 
underrepresented  Warsaw  pact  troop 
strength  by  over  200,000  men; 

SALT  II:  Backfire  bomber  intercontinen- 
tal capability  denied. 

(The  chart  lists  four  examples  of  Soviet 
deceptions  in  arms  control  negotiations.  In 
the  first  case,  the  Soviets  told  the  U.S.  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  replace  light  ICBMs 
with  heavy  ICBMs.  This  was  prohibited  by 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  (Article  II). 
Yet.  they  replaced  their  light  SS-11  ICBMs 
with  their  new  SS-19  ICBMs.  which  they 
knew  to  be  a  "heavy  "  ICBM. 

(Secondly,  they  accepted  a  U.S.  unilateral 
statement  that  old  missile  submarines  to  be 
converted  to  non-missile  uses  could  not  be 
made  longer,  or  could  not  have  missile  tubes 
sticking  out  of  their  hulls.  The  Soviets  then 
went  on  to  violate  this  U.S.  unilateral  state- 
ment—their apparent  acceptance  of  which 
seemed  to  bind  them— in  both  ways. 

(Third,  the  Soviets  have  continuously  lied 
about  their  troop  strength  in  the  Mutual 
Balanced  Force  Reduction  negotiations 
since  1973. 

(Fourth,  the  Soviet  leaders  denied  that 
their  Backfire  Iwmber  had  IntercontlnenUl 
capability,  when  In  fact  It  does  have  such 
capability.) 

KEY  FINDING  NO.  3 

Soviets  sign  and  ratify  arms  control  trea- 
ties they  are  planning  to  violate: 

Biological  weapons  convention  (ratified). 

Soviets  expanded  BW  facilities— 1972- 
1975. 

SALT  II  (signed):  SovieU  falsified  SALT 

11  data  base— SS-16's  at  Plesetsk. 
(Other  examples  of  the  Soviets  signing  an 

arms  control  agreement  they  were  planning 
to  violate  are  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment, by  deploying  Illegally  their  SS-19 
heavy  ICBM,  and  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty, 
by  deploying  an  illegal  nationwide  network 
of  ABM  management  radars.) 

KEY  FINDING  NO.  4 

Soviet  concealment  and  deception  Increas- 
ing: 


Impedes  verification:  encryption;  conceal- 
ment; deception. 

Centrally  managed  Soviet  program. 

(This  chart  says  the  Soviet  concealment 
and  deception  program  violates  SALT  I  and 
II,  because  It  constitutes  deliberate  Interfer- 
ence with  U.S.  National  Technical  Means  of 
SALT  Verification— interference  prohibited 
by  SALT  I  and  II.) 

KEY  FINDING  NO.  5 

Private  diplomacy  Insufficient  to  restore 
compliance:  standing  consultative  commis- 
sion; high  level  demarches. 

But  some  U.S.  actions  have  been  effective: 
Military  measures,  public  Information,  dip- 
lomatic protesU;  resolved  Cuban  missile 
crisis. 

Public  information,  U.N.  Investigation,  In- 
volvement of  allies  and  neutral  countries: 
striking  reduction  or  halt  in  use  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons. 

(Although  private  diplomacy  has  failed  to 
force  Soviet  compliance  with  treaties,  gov- 
ernment action  via  the  military,  the  foreign 
ser\'lce  and  public  information  campaigns 
resolved  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  con- 
vinced the  SovieU  to  restrict  their  use  of 
chemical  warfare,  such  as  with  "yellow 
rain"  in  Asia.) 

KEY  FINDING  NO.  6 

No  U.S.  long-range  strategy  to  deter 
Soviet  violations: 

U.S.  verification  capability  necessary  but 
not  sufficient. 

U.S.  options  often  planned  "after  the 
fact." 

U.S.  left  with  few  options. 

(The  U.S.  has  no  long  or  short  range  strat- 
egy to  deter  Soviet  violations  and  very  few 
options  to  counteract  them.) 

KEY  FINDING  NO.  4 

Soviet  concealment  and  deception  increas- 
ing: 

Impedes  verification:  encryption;  conceal- 
ment; deception. 

Centrally  managed  Soviet  program. 

(This  chart  says  the  Soviet  concealment 
and  deception  program  violates  SALT  I  and 
II.  because  It  constitutes  deliberate  interfer- 
ence with  U.S.  National  Technical  Means  of 
SALT  Verification- Interference  prohibited 
by  SALT  I  and  XL) 

KEY  FINDING  NO.  S 

Private  diplomacy  Insufficient  to  restore 
compliance:  Standing  ConsulUtive  Commis- 
sion; high  level  demarches. 

But  some  U.S.  actions  have  been  effective: 
Military  measures;  public  information;  dip- 
lomatic protesU;  resolved  Cuban  missile 
crisis. 

Public  Information;  U.N.  Investigation;  In- 
volvement of  allies  and  neutral  countries; 
striking  reduction  or  halt  in  use  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons. 

(Although  private  diplomacy  has  failed  to 
force  Soviet  compliance  with  treaties,  gov- 
ernment action  via  the  military,  the  foreign 
service  and  public  information  campaigns 
resolved  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  con- 
vinced the  SovieU  to  restrict  their  use  of 
chemical  warfare,  such  as  with  'yellow 
rain"  In  Asia.) 

KEY  FINDING  NO.  6 

No  U.S.  long-range  strategy  to  deter 
Soviet  violations: 

U.S.  verification  capability  necessary  but 
not  sufficient. 

U.S.  options  often  planned  "after  the 
fact." 

UJS.  left  with  few  options. 


(The  U.8.  has  no  long  or  short  range  strat- 
egy to  deter  Soviet  violations  and  very  few 
options  to  counteract  them.) 

FURTHER  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  RECENT  SOVIET 
BREACHES 

The  Soviet  breaches  since  SALT  II  appear 
to  have  several  properties: 

Initiated  at  about  the  time  of  aALT  II 
agreement; 

Done  In  a  fashion  which  should  have  at 
least  caused  U.S.  suspicion; 

Some  of  the  apparent  advantages  gained 
by  the  recent  breaches  could  have  been  ob- 
tained by  "legal""  means. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  a  reason- 
able InterpreUtlon  of  some  of  the  Soviet 
breaches.  Including  part  of  their  conceal- 
ment and  deception  program,  is  that  they 
are  measures  to  test: 

U.S.  intelligence  capabilities; 

U.S.  political  processes  relative  to  arms 
control. 

These  breaches  and  the  expanding  Soviet 
national  concealment  and  deception  pro- 
gram may  have  been  a  preparation  or  a 
cover  for  more  extensive  violations  taking 
place  now  or  to  take  place  in  the  future. 

(The  most  significant  point  on  this  chart 
is  that  the  17  Soviet  violations  described  In 
the  GAC  report  are  the  known,  visible  "tip 
of  the  iceberg. "  beneath  which  there  may 
be  a  whole  series  of  unknown  or  even  more 
serious  violations. ) 

SOVIET  CONCEALMENT  AND  DECEPTION  PROGRAM 

EsUbilshment  of  KGB  Disinformation 
Department.  1959. 

Establishment  of  Ministry  of  Defense  De- 
partment, 1970  for:  Marshall  (then  General) 
N.V.  Ogarkov;  later  became  senior  military 
member  of  SALT  I  delegation,  now  chief  of 
the  general  sUf  f . 

Large  increase  in  program  since  SALT  I. 

Program  Includes  both  weapons  systems 
costrained  by  arms  control  and  those  not 
constrained:  concealment  of  weapons  and 
facilities;  deceptive  construction  and  decoys; 
information  security  (encryption,  telemetry 
suppression,  etc.).  may  also  include  dual 
purpose  covers:  submarine  tunnels  for  both 
hardness  and  concealment. 

(This  chart  describes  the  Soviet  Union's 
centrally  managed  program  of  concealment 
and  deception.  It  omiU  the  fact  that  in  1970 
the  Kremlins  Ministry  of  Defense  esUb- 
llshed  a  Department  for  Strategic  Decep- 
tion (dot  with  blank  space  after  It)  headed 
by  Soviet  Marshall  N.V.  Ogarkov.) 

COVER  AND  DECEPTION  QUESTIONS 

The  SovieU  have  used  concealment  and 
deception  in  connection  with  breaches  of 
SALT  agreements:  examples;  maintenance 
of  SS-16  and  testing  of  SS-X-25. 

Are  they  planning  to  cover  more  extensive 
violations? 

Are  they  presently  conducting  more  ex- 
tensive violations? 

(Further  examples  of  Soviet  concealment 
in  connection  with  breaches  of  SALT  agree- 
menU.  Examples  not  listed  include:  Con- 
struction of  submarine  tunnels;  SS-20  con- 
cealment; SS-X-24  testing.) 

(Prom  the  New  York  Tribune.  Sept.  5,  1984] 

Arms  Talks— What  Are  the  Risks  for  the 

U.S.? 

(By  Albert  L.  Weeks) 
The  New  York  Tribune  has  gained  access 
to  the  most  comprehensive  report  In  2  dec- 
ades on  Soviet  arms  pact  violations.  So  po- 
tentially damaging  Is  lu  content  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  detente  and  compromise  In  the 
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West  that  the  U.S.  government  thus  far  has 
refused  to  fully  disclose  the  findings.  This 
series  is  t>ased  on  the  report:  the  slides  pub- 
lished on  page  4A  are  from  a  secret  briefing 
on  its  contents. 

Given  the  breadth  of  Soviet  violations  of 
arms  agreements  with  the  United  States 
over  the  past  25  years,  does  it  make  sense  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviets  on  security  mat- 
ters? Indeed.  U  it  safe  for  the  United  States 
to  do  so.  given  what  one  defense  analyst 
calls  the  ■dangerous"  disadvantages  into 
which  the  United  States  had  fallen  via 
wholesale  Soviet  circumventions  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  SALT  I  and  II.  nuclear  testing 
and  conventional-arms  treaties  going  back 
to  1958? 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  United 
SUtes  is  in  the  process  of  catching  up  with 
the  Soviete— after  years  of  putting  faith  in 
such  treaties  and  Soviet  willingness  to  scale 
down  the  arms  race— there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  Soviets  will  desist  in  their  ongoing 
program  to  stay  ahead.  Moreover.  10  possi- 
ble arms-pact  violations  by  the  Soviets  so 
far  this  year  are  now  under  study  by  U.S. 
Intelligence.  That's  10  more  thant  the  17- 
cited  in  the  classified  report  to  President 
Reagan  of  November  1983  from  his  General 
Advisory  Committee  on  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  (GAC). 

During  the  1960s.  NikiU  Khrushchev 
hinted  at  a  pattern  of  violations  planned  by 
the  Soviets  more  than  a  decade  prior  to  de- 
tente and  the  ABM  and  SALT  I  and  II 
agreements.  Violations  of  a  variety  of  other 
treaties  relating  to  nuclear  testing  and  de- 
ploying offensive  missiles  in  Cuba  also  date 
back  to  the  Khrushchev  years  (1959-64). 
Taken  together,  they  suggest  that  the 
Kremlins  decision  to  use  deception  against 
security  agreements  with  the  United  States 
is  longstanding. 

In  two  major  speeches  delivered  by  Khru- 
shchev in  1960  and  1961.  the  Soviet  leader 
explicitly  revealed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  in  the  future  conceal  extra  missiles 
and  warheads,  "dispersing  and  camouflaging 
them  well."  Khrushchev  told  the  Supreme 
Soviet  on  Jan.  14.  1960:  "We  are  developing 
such  a  system  (of  backup  missiles]  so  that  if 
some  means  of  retaliation  [on  the  Soviet 
side]  were  knocked  out.  we  could  always  fall 
back  on  others  and  strike  the  enemy  from 
reserve  instaJlations." 

The  Penkovsky  Papers,  revealed  to  the 
West  by  military  intelligence  officer  Col. 
Gleg  Penkovsky  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Khrushchev  speech,  showed  that  the  Sovi- 
eU  intended  to  establish  the  means  to  shoot 
down  incoming  U.S.  missiles.  The  Soviet 
Union,  indeed,  deployed  the  first  such  ABM 
system,  the  "Galosh."  before  the  United 
States  deployed  the  •Safeguard"  ABM. 
which  turned  out  to  be  superior  to  the 
Soviet  system.  Once  Safeguard  was  oper- 
ational. Moscow  suddenly  suggested  aban- 
doning the  ABM  concept  in  favor  of  the 
U.S.-proposed  "MAD"  (Mutual  Assured  De- 
struction) strategy  providing  nearly  total 
dismantlement  of  all  ABM  sites,  actual  or 
intended. 

Conceived  by  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
tration non-military-specialist  advisers,  clus- 
tered around  Defense  SecreUry  Robert 
McNamara.  MAD  was  predicated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Soviets  would  uphold 
whatever  treaties  they  might  sign.  While 
the  United  SUtes  dismantled  all  ABM  sites, 
the  SovieU.  relying  on  professional-military 
advice,  stepped  up  development  of  their  own 
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ABM.  while  reUinlng  the  option— declined 
by  the  United  States— of  maintaining  a 
functioning  ABM  site  near  Moscow. 

Meanwhile,  under  Marshal  Nikolai  Ogar- 
kov— later  to  become  Leonid  Brezhnevs 
chief  of  the  General  Staff  after  earlier 
having  been  promoted  by  Brezhnev  to 
Moscow  Center  to  head  up  the  Chief  Direc- 
torate for  Straegic  Deception  in  1968-69— 
the  Soviet  Union  embarked  on  the  ruse  of 
signing  the  1972  ABM  Treaty  and  SALT  1- 
II.  By  these  agreements,  concluded  in  vari- 
ous installments  during  the  administrations 
of  Presidents  Nixon.  Ford  and  Carter,  the 
Soviets  sought  to  gain  significant  advan- 
tages in  strategic  arms,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive (ABM). 

CONCKRTED  VIOLATIONS 

The  contents  of  the  GAC  report,  and  in- 
telligence information  collated  since  Novem- 
ber 1983  and  since  the  presidents  own  par- 
tial revelations  in  January,  show  a  shocking 
picture  of  concerted  Soviet  violations.  The 
circumventions,  according  to  informed  de- 
fense analysts,  significantly  threaten  U.S. 
security  at  the  present  time. 

Congress  has  passed  three  amendments 
instructing  the  president  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  Soviet  treaty  violations,  but  none 
have  yet  to  take  effect.  Last  week,  the 
White  House  reportedly  settled  on  a  mid- 
September  date  for  a  partial  disclosure  to 
Congress. 

As  long  as  the  full  extent  of  the  violations 
is  kept  from  public  view,  many  congressmen 
and  the  public  at  large  may  continue  to 
press  for  action  on  the  arms  control  negotia- 
tions, which  the  Soviets  have  walked  out  on 
three  times  in  the  past  year  alone. 

Public  opinion  polls  steadily  indicate  that 
this  is  what  the  public  wants.  However,  were 
the  facts  in  the  GAC  report  alone  known  to 
the  public,  opinion  might  veer  away  from 
trusting  the  Soviets  in  living  up  to  a  whole 
range  of  new  arms  agreements,  conventional 
and  nuclear,  since  their  record  is  one  of  de- 
ception, according  to  the  GAC. 

POINTS  TO  CONSIDER 

As  a  bare  minimum,  some  defense  analysts 
suggest,  the  two  superpowers  might  agree 
solely  to  work  on  agreements  that  pertain 
to: 

Defusing  potentially  dangerous  situations 
that  could  escalate  into  full-scale  nuclear 
war— i.e..  broadening  that  part  of  the  SALT 
I  Treaty  pertaining  to  each  side  keeping  the 
other  informed  of  its  policy  in  crisis  situa- 
tions affecting  third  parties,  while  showing 
a  readiness  to  take  measures  to  defuse  those 
crises  pregnant  with  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war. 

Improving  such  emergency  communica- 
tions links  as  the  Hot  Line,  which  actually 
was  upgraded  this  spring. 

Compliance  in  the  area  of  unimpaired  te- 
lemetry (heretofore  U.S.  telemetry  has  been 
impaired  by  Soviet  jamming,  encryption, 
etc.)  so  that  a  viable  check  on  Soviet  testing 
can  be  maintained.  In  the  past,  the  Soviets 
have  stopped  such  blocking  of  U.S.  monitor- 
ing systems,  when  confronted  with  proof, 
only  to  begin  new  ones  when  the  opportuni- 
ty to  test  new,  prohibited  equipment  pre- 
sented itself. 

"Very  extensive  and  nationally  con- 
trolled" Soviet  concealment  and  deception 
(see  accompanying  GAC  briefing  chart). 
This  deception  must  be  publicly  raised  with 
the  Soviets;  if  the  violations  continue,  the 
American  public  must  be  informed  and 
countermeasures    taken    to    overcome    any 


Soviet  advantage  accruing  from  the  discov- 
ered violation. 

The  United  SUtes,  the  GAC  report  recom- 
mends, must  deny  the  Soviets  the  "benefit 
of  the  doubt. '  Washington  will  have  to 
assume,  as  Khrushchev  himself  sUted,  that 
the  Soviets  will  build— if  they  haven't  al- 
ready—a number  of  fallback  (or  "redun- 
dant")  systems:  that  they  will  go  ahead  with 
ABM,  despite  the  1972  treaty:  and,  that 
they  will  complete  an  already  underway 
"High  Frontier,"  or  "Star  Wars"  defense 
system. 

The  U.S.  public  will  have  to  face  the  likeli- 
hood that  truly  convincing  verification  has 
definite  limitations,  that  missiles  (as  long  as 
a  Pullman  car)  and  warheads  (as  tall  as  a 
man)  can  t>e  concealed  quite  easily,  even 
from  on-site  inspector— a  process  which  the 
Soviets,  in  any  event,  refuse  to  allow— and 
that  high-flying  photo-recon  satellites,  for 
all  their  photographic  sharpness,  cannot 
penetrate  shrouds  and  roofs  of  a  size  suffi- 
cient to  cover  missiles  and  warheads. 

SOVIETS  SEEK  SUPERIORITY 

The  American  public  will  have  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  Soviet  Union,  as  it  has  con- 
sistently maintained  in  its  own  past  and  cur- 
rent miliUry  literature,  actively  seeks  supe- 
riority, not  "parity"  as  it  has  alleged  since 
the  days  of  detente,  over  the  United  States 
across  the  whole  range  of  conventional  and 
nuclear  military  forces. 

Significantly,  in  recent  weeks,  as  if  to  ad- 
vertise the  advantage  of  such  pursuit  of  su- 
periority, the  SovieU  have  resorted  to  publi- 
cizing their  military-testing  accomplish- 
menU.  SALT  weapons  counU— the  tallies  of 
the  two  superpowers'  nuclear  arsenals  in 
1972  and  1979— are  bound  to  show  mounting 
Soviet  military  strength.  This,  too,  plays 
into  Soviet  hands. 

Such  advertisemenU  of  military  power 
were  used  in  the  past  by  Hitler  to  intimidate 
all  potential  interferers  with  the  Nazis'  pur- 
suit of  world  domination.  Soviet  propaganda 
aims  to  show  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  not  the  No.  1  miliUry  power  any 
longer.  Were  this  perception  to  sink  in.  with 
regard  both  to  world  public  opinion  and 
among  Americans,  there  is  no  telling  what 
intimidatory  "psychwar "  effect  this  percep- 
tion might  have  on  the  United  SUtes.  iu 
allies,  and  what  remains  of  the  truly  "non- 
aligned"  world. 

CASE  POR  DISCLOSURE 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  the  case  for  full 
disclosure  to  the  U.S.  public  of  the  litany  of 
Soviet  violations  of  arms  control  agreemenU 
is  strong  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  necessity  for  U.S.  development  and 
deployment  of  defensive  weapons  systems 
becomes  documented  for  public  (and  con- 
gressional) consumption  and  support. 

By  confronting  the  SovieU  on  their 
record,  the  United  States  demonstrates  to 
the  potential  enemy  that  U.S.  determina- 
tion to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  is  strong 
and  unflagging. 

President  Reagan.  *hether  campaigning 
for  re-election  or  beginning  his  second  term, 
would  be  strengthened  in  his  bipartisan 
effort  to  build  a  national  consensus  around 
the  need  to  effectively  confront  and  counter 
the  Soviet  military  threat— an  effort  that  a 
fuUbreasted  airing  of  the  violations  but- 
tresses. 


[From  the  New  York  Tribune.  Sept.  5.  1984] 

Reproductions  op  Slides  Used  in 

Classified  Briepings:  Part  III 

JOINT  chiefs  of  staff,  SECURITY-ORIENTED 
CONGRESSMEN  AND  CIA  OFFICIALS  HEARD 
RECORD  OF  25  YEARS  OP  SOVIET  TREATY  VIO- 
LATIONS. 

EXAMPLE  OP  VIOLATIONS  WITH  POSSIBLE  BROAD 
MIUTARY  SIGNIFICANCE— SOVIET  OFFENSIVE 
FORCES 

SovieU  appear  to  have  requirement  for 
large  secure  strategic  reserve  force. 

U.S.  missile  accuracy  improvemenU  will 
eventually  threaten  silo-based  reserve. 

Three  possible  Soviet  solutions  may  in- 
volve violations— Mobile  Missiles:  Two  prob- 
able violations  connected  with  mobiles  (SS- 
16  and  SS-X-25):  large  concealment  and  de- 
ception program  connected  with  SS-20;  So- 
vieU may  intend  to  conceal  mobile  ICBM  in 
SS-20  force. 

Extra  stored  missile— activated  when 
needed.  Several  suspicious  evenU. 

Extra  SLBM  force  levels.  Large  conceal- 
ment and  deception  program  for  subma- 
rines. Soviet  concealment  and  deception 
program  reducing  U.S.  ability  to  assess  that 
strategic  strength. 

EXAMPLE  OF  VIOLATIONS  WITH  POSSIBLE  BROAD 
MILITARY  SIGNIFICANCE— SOVIET  DEFENSE 
FORCES 

Large  Soviet  air  defense  system  being 
mainUined.  improved.  Needs  anti-ballistic 
missile  complement  to  be  effective. 

Soviet  arms-control  violations  and  suspi- 
cious actions  include  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  large  fixed  radar  network 
with  one  radar  that  violates  ABM  treaty. 
Rapid  relocation  of  a  "flat  twin  "  ABM  radar 
also  in  violation  of  ABM  treaty.  Use  of  air 
defense  system  componenU  at  ABM  test 
range  a  suspicious  activity  j>eriodically  oc- 
curring since  1973.  a  possible  violation  of 
ABM  treaty. . 

Soviet  actions  are  consistent  with:  an 
ABM  "breakout "  capability,  covert  use  of 
air  defense  systems  to  enhance  ABM  capa- 
bility. 

U.S.  ballistic  missile  requiremenU  sensi- 
tive to  Soviet  ABM  capability. 

POTENTIAL  IMPACTS  OF  SOVIET  BW/CW 
PROGRAM 

SovieU  have  apparently  developed  a  wide 
spectrum  of  CW  and  BW  weapons.  "Tai- 
lored" use.  Some  for  direct  attack  on  per- 
sonel.  some  for  extended  area  denial,  etc. 

Government  of  China  view  Soviet  capabil- 
ity as  sub-nuclear  option  against  CPR. 

West  has  inadequate  capability  to  respond 
in  kind. 

Smaller  nations  becoming  interested  in 
obUining  CW  capability— Iraq  may  be  only 
one  exmaple. 

Soviet  program  now  seems  to  be  pursuing 
genetic  engineering  for  new  agenU.  New, 
unique  agenU  possible,  west  may  remain  ig- 
norant of  their  properties,  potential  serious 
consequences, 

STANDARDS  OP  PROOF 

Beyond  a  reasonable  doubt:  unrealistic  cri- 
teria for  arms  control,  unlikely  to  be  possi- 
ble in  most  cases  no  police  or  Judicial  au- 
thority. 

Suspected  party  controls  the  evidence: 
should  supply  data  to  show  Innocence. 

U.S.  attempted  to  obtain  such  data  in  88- 
X-25.  88-16  and  TTB  cases  failed:  SovieU 
used  concealment  In  8S-X-25  and  88-16. 
88-X-28— encryption,  88-16— equipment 
under  roofs  when  U.S.  intelligence  plat- 
forms near,  snow  tracks  show  activity  at 
other  times. 


If  SovieU  use  concealment:  should  deny 
them  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Soviet  concealment  and  deception  Increas- 
ing through  SALT  process.  Now  very  exten- 
sive and  nationally  controlled. 

IV.  FINDINGS- AGREEMENTS  WITHOUT 
COMPLIANCE  PROBLEMS 

Accident  arotdonce— Direct  communica- 
tions link/hot  line  agreement  of  1963. 
Amended  1971:  USSR-U.S.  accidenU  agree- 
ment of  1971  (1  inadvertent  violation): 
USSR-United  Kingdom  accidenU  agreement 
of  1973;  USSR-Prance  accidenU  agreement 
of  1978. 

^onpro^i/eration- Nonproliferation  treaty 
of  1968:  guidelines  for  nuclear  transfers. 
IAEA  INPCIRC/208  of  1974:  guidelines  for 
nuclear  transfers,  IAEA  INFCIRC/254  of 
1978:  protocol  II  of  the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco 
(Latin  American  Nuclear  Free  Zone).  USSR 
ratification  1978;  convention  on  the  physical 
protection  of  nuclear  material  USSR  ratifi- 
cation 1983. 

Ot/ier-Antarctic  Treaty  of  1969;  outer 
space  treaty  of  1967:  Seabed  Treaty  of  1971; 
Convention  on  Environment  Modification  of 
1977. 

AVAILABLE  SOVIET  MOVEMFNT  TOWARD 
COMPLIANCE 

SovieU  have  many  opportunities  to  im- 
prove their  compliance. 

Terminate  arms  control  related  cover  and 
deception  activities. 

Dismantle  Abaloakovo  Radar. 

Terminate  flat  twin  development. 

Cease  using  air-defense  equipment  during 
missile  flighU. 

Build  down  SS-19  to  pre-SALT  I  throw 
weight  levels. 

Destroy  SS-16  facilities  and  equipment. 

Terminate  development  of  SS-X-25  (PL5). 

Dismantle  36  European  SS-20  launch  fa- 
cilities. 

Destroy  BW  facilities  and  weapons. 

Improve  nuclear  test  containment. 

Declare  AS-3  (kangaroo)  as  long  range 
cruise  missile. 

Correct  MBFR  Warsaw  pact  force  levels. 

Notify  United  Nations  of  all  space 
launches. 

Move  aircraft  carrier  activity  from  Black 
Sea. 

Soviet  Noncompliance  With  Arms  CoN"rROL 
Agreements— FoRUARY  1. 1985 
(Following  are  the  texts  of  President  Rea- 
gan's message  to  the  Congress  and  his  un- 
classified report  on  Soviet  noncompliance 
with  arms  control  agreements.) 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS,  FEB.  1,  1985 

During  1984,  at  the  request  of  Congress,  I 
forwarded  two  reporU  to  the  Congress  on 
arms  control  compliance.  The  first,  forward- 
ed last  January,  was  an  !n-depth  analysis  of 
seven  specific  issues  of  violations  or  proba- 
ble violations  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  arms 
control  obligations  and  commitmenU.  The 
second  report,  forwarded  In  October,  was  an 
advisory  study  prepared  Independently  by 
the  General  Advisory  Committee  on  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament.  These  reporU  in- 
dicate that  there  Is  cause  for  serious  con- 
cern regarding  the  Soviet  Union's  conduct 
with  respect  to  observance  of  arms  control 
agreemenU. 

In  the  FY-1985  Defense  Authorization 
Act  and  the  Conference  Report  on  that  Act. 
the  Congress  called  for  additional  classified 
and  unclassified  reporU  regarding  a  wide 
range  of  questions  concerning  the  Soviet 
Union's  compliance  with  arms  control  com- 
mitmenU. The  Administration  is  responding 
to  these  requesU  by  providing  both  classi- 


fied and  unclassified  reporU  which  update 
the  seven  issues  initially  analyzed  in  the 
January  1984  report,  and  analyze  a  number 
of  additional  issues. 

In   this   unclassified    report   the   United 
States  Government   reaffirms   the  conclu- 
sions of  iU  January  1984  report  that  the 
USSR  has  violated  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
the  Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemical  Weapons, 
the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons  Conven- 
tion, and  two  provisions  of  SALT  II  [strate- 
gic arms  limitation  talks):  telemetry  encryp- 
tion and   ICBM   [intercontinental   ballistic 
missile]  modernization.  The  United  SUtes 
Government  also  reaffirms  IU  previous  con- 
clusions that  the  USSR  has  probably  violat- 
ed   the    SS-16   deployment    prohibition    of 
SALT  II  and  is  likely  to  have  violated  the 
nuclear  testing  yield  limit  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  In  addition,  the  United 
SUtes  Government  has  determined  that  the 
USSR  has  violated  the  ABM  [Anti-BallUtic 
Missile]  Treaty  (through  the  siting,  orienta- 
tion,   and   capability    of    the    Krasnoyarsk 
Radar),    violated    the    Limited    Test    Ban 
Treaty,  and  violated  the  SALT  II  provision 
prohibiting   more   than   one   new   type   of 
ICBM,    and    probably    violated    the    ABM 
Treaty  restriction  on  concurrent  testing  of 
SAM  [surface-to-air  missiles]  and  ABM  com- 
ponenU.   Evidence    regarding    the    USSR's 
compliance  with  the  ABM  Treaty  provision 
on  component  mobility  was  determined  to 
be    ambiguous.    In    addition,    the    United 
States    Government    is    concerned    about 
Soviet  preparations  for  a  prohibited  territo- 
rial ABM  defense.  Further,  the  USSR  was 
determined  to  be  currently  in  compliance 
with  those  provisions  of  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  and  iu  Implementing  procedures 
that  deal  with  reuse  of  dismantled  ICBM 
sites  and  with  the  reconfiguration  of  dis- 
mantled ballistic  missile  launching  subma- 
rines. 

Beyond  the  issues  that  are  treated  in  the 
unclassified  report  released  today,  there  are 
other  compliance  issues  that  will  not  be 
publicly  disclosed  at  this  time  but  which 
remain  under  review.  As  we  continue  to 
work  on  these  issues,  we  will  brief  and  con- 
sult with  the  Congress  in  deull  and  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  keep  the 
public  informed  on  our  findings. 

In  order  for  arms  control  to  have  meaning 
and  credibly  contribute  to  national  security 
and  to  global  or  regional  stability,  it  is  es- 
sential that  all  parties  to  agreemenU  fully 
comply  with  them.  Strict  compliance  with 
all  provisions  of  arms  control  agreemenU  is 
fundamental,  and  this  Administration  will 
not  accept  anything  less.  To  do  so  would  un- 
dermine the  arms  control  process  and 
damage  the  chances  for  esUbllshing  a  more 
constructive  U.S.-Soviet  relationship. 

As  I  stated  last  January,  Soviet  noncom- 
pliance is  a  serious  matter.  It  calls  Into  ques- 
tion Important  security  benefiu  from  arms 
control,  and  could  create  new  security  risks. 
It  undermines  the  confidence  essential  to  an 
effective  arms  control  process  In  the  future. 
With  regard  to  the  issues  analyzed  in  the 
January  1984  report,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
thus  far  not  provided  satisfactory  explana- 
tions nor  undertaken  corrective  actions  suf- 
ficient to  alleviate  our  concerns.  The  United 
States  Government  has  vigorously  pressed, 
and  will  continue  to  press,  these  compliance 
issues  with  the  Soviet  Union  through  diplo- 
matic channels. 

Our  approach  in  pursuing  these  issues 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  ensure  that  both 
the  letter  and  intent  of  treaty  obligations 
and  commitmenU  will  be  fulfilled.  To  this 
end  the  Administration  Is:  analyzing  further 
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issues  of  possible  non-compliance:  as  noted 
above,  seeking  from  the  Soviet  Union 
through  diplomatic  channels  explanations, 
clarifications,  and.  where  necessary,  correc- 
tive actions;  repor'  ing  on  such  issues  to  the 
Congress:  and  taking  into  account  in  our  de- 
fense modernization  plans  the  security  im- 
plications of  arms  control  violations.  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  is  continuing 
to  carry  out  its  own  obligations  and  commit- 
ments under  relevant  agreements.  Our  ob- 
jectives in  the  new  negotiations  which  begin 
in  March  are  to  reverse  the  erosion  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  to  seek  equitable,  effec- 
tively verifiable  arms  control  agreements 
which  will  result  in  real  reductions  and  en- 
hanced subility.  While  all  of  these  steps 
can  help,  however,  it  is  fundamentally  im- 
portant that  the  Soviet  Union  take  a  con- 
structive attitude  toward  full  compliance 
with  all  arms  control  obligations  and  com- 
mitments. 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
have  a  shared  interest  in  supporting  the 
arms  control  process.  For  this  reason,  in- 
creased understanding  of  Soviet  violations 
or  probable  violations,  and  a  strong  Con- 
gressional consensus  on  the  importance  of 
compliance  to  achieving  effective  arms  con- 
trol, will  stengthen  our  efforts  both  In  the 
new  negotiations  and  in  seeking  corrective 
actions  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  close  consulU- 
tion  with  the  Congress  as  we  seek  to  make 
progress  in  resolving  compliance  issues  and 
in  negotiating  sound  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan 

(Unclassified  Report.  Feb.  1,  1985] 
Soviet  Noncompuance  With  Arms  Control 

ACRfXMENTS 

introduction 
In  January   1984,   the   President,   in   re- 
sponse to  Congressional  requests,  reported 
to  the  Congress  on  several  issues  involving 
violations   or   prol)able    violations    by    the 
Soviet  Union  of  existing  arms  control  agree- 
ments, including:  the  Geneva  Protocol  on 
Chemical    Weapons,    the    Biological    and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention,   the   Helsinki 
Pinal  Act.  the  ABM  Treaty.  SALT  II.  and 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
In  that  report  the  President  stated: 
"If  the  concept  of  arms  control  is  to  have 
meaning  and  credibility  as  a  contribution  to 
global  or  regional  stability,   it  is  essential 
that  all  parties  to  agreements  comply  with 
them.  Because  I  seek  genuine  arms  control. 
I  am  committed  to  ensuring  that  existing 
agreements  are  observed." 
The  President  further  noted  that: 
"Soviet  noncompliance  is  a  serious  matter. 
It   calls  into  question   important   security 
benefiU  from  arms  control  and  could  create 
new  security  risks.  It  undermines  the  confi- 
dence essential  to  an  effective  arms  control 
process  in  the  future.  It  increases  doubts 
about  the  reliability  of  the  USSR  as  a  nego- 
tiating   partner,    and    thus    damages    the 
chances  for  establishing  a  more  constructive 
U.S.-Soviet  relationship." 

The  current  unclassified  report  provides 
updated  information  on  the  seven  issues 
previously  reported  and  additionally  reviews 
six  other  compliance  issues  that  have  been 
intensively  studied  since  the  January  1984 
report  was  completed,  for  a  total  of  thirteen 
issues.  The  six  new  cases  involve  questions 
of  Soviet  compliance  with  provisions  of  the 
SALT  1  Interim  Agreement,  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  (LTBT).  and  the  Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile  (ABM)  Treaty. 


With  regard  to  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment, this  report  examines  the  evidence  on 
two  issues:  ( 1 )  whether  the  USSR  has  made 
prohibited  use  of  remaining  facilities  at  dis- 
mantled former  ICBM  sites:  (2)  whether  the 
USSR  has  reconfigured  dismantled  t>allistic 
missile  submarines  in  a  manner  prohibited 
by  Treaty  or  Protocol  provisions. 

With  regard  to  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (LTBT),  this  report  examines 
whether  the  USSR  vented  nuclear  debris 
from  underground  nuclear  tesU  beyond  its 
territorial  limits  in  contravention  of  the 
LTBT. 

With  regard  to  the  ABM  Treaty,  this 
report  examines  whether  the  USSR  has: 
concurrently  tested  SAM  and  ABM  compo- 
nents: developed,  tested,  or  deployed  mobile 
ABM  components:  and/or  has  provided  a 
base  for  territorial  defense. 

In  this  report  the  United  Sutes  Govern- 
ment reaffirms  the  conclusions  of  its  Janu- 
ary 1984  report  that  the  USSR  has  violated 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  the  Geneva  Protocol 
on  Chemical  Weapons,  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention,  and  two  provi- 
sions of  SALT  II:  telemetry  encryption  and 
ICBM    modernization.    The   United   States 
Government  also  reaffirms  its  previous  con- 
clusions that  the  USSR  has  probably  violat- 
ed  the   SS-16   deployment   prohibition   of 
SALT  II  and  is  likely  to  have  violated  the 
nuclear  testing  yield  limit  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  Government  has  determined  that  the 
USSR     has     violated     the     ABM     Treaty 
through  the  siting,  orientation,  and  capabil- 
ity of  the  Krasnoyarsk  Radar  and  the  Lim- 
ited Test  Ban  Treaty:  by  testing  the  SS-X- 
25  ICBM  in  addition  to  the  SS-X-24  ICBM, 
violated  the  SALT  II  "new  types"  provision 
limiting  each  party  to  one  new  type  ICBM: 
and     probably     violated     the     prohibition 
against    concurrent    testing    of    SAM    and 
ABM    components.    Moreover,    the    Soviet 
Unions  ABM  and  ABM-related  actions  sug- 
gest that  the  USSR  may  be  preparing  an 
ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory.  Evi- 
dence   regarding    the    USSR's    compliance 
with  the  ABM  Treaty  provision  on  compo- 
nent mobility  was  determined  to  be  ambigu- 
ous, and  the  USSR  was  determined  to  be 
currently  In  compliance  with  provisions  of 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  and  lU  im- 
plementing procedures  that  deal  with  re- 
use of  dismantled  ICBM  sites  and  the  recon- 
figuration   of    dismantled    ballistic    missile 
launching  submarines. 

In  addition  to  the  issues  regarding  Soviet 
compliance  with  arms  control  agreements 
which  are  addressed  In  this  unclassified 
report,  there  are  other  compliance  matters 
currently  under  review  which  cannot  be 
publicly  disclosed  at  this  time  and  which  we 
intend  to  brief  to  the  Congress  on  a  classi- 
fied basis  in  the  near  future. 

In  examining  the  issues  in  this  unclassi- 
fied report,  as  well  as  In  the  classified  report 
to  follow,  we  have  focused  on  questions  of 
Soviet  noncompliance.  Questions  of  Soviet 
noncompliance  have  not  arisen  with  regard 
to  several  other  provisions  of  these  agree- 
ments, nor  with  certain  other  treaties,  such 
as  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty,  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  the 
Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty,  the  Environ- 
mental Modification  Convention,  and 
others. 

The  issues  we  have  analyzed  raise  very  se- 
rious concerns.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment firmly  believes  that  in  order  for  arms 
control  to  have  meaning  and  credibly  con- 
tribute to  national  security  and  to  global 
and  regional  stability,  it  is  essential  that  all 


parties  to  agreements  fully  comply  with 
them.  Strict  compliance  with  all  provisions 
of  arms  control  agreements  is  fundamental, 
and  the  United  SUtes  Government  will  not 
accept  anything  less:  to  do  so  would  under- 
mine the  arms  control  process  and  damage 
the  chances  for  establishing  a  more  con- 
structive U.S.-Soviet  relationship. 

THE  FINDINGS 

Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention 
and  192S  Geneva  Protocol 
1.  Chemical.  Biological,  and  Toxin  Weap- 
ons- 
Treaty  Status:  The   1972  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention  (the  BWC)  and 
the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  are  multilateral 
treaties  to  which  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  parties.  Soviet  ac- 
tions not  in  accord  with  these  treaties  and 
customary  International  law  relating  to  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  are  violations  of  legal 
obligations. 

Obligations:  The  BWC  bans  the  develop- 
ment, production,  stockpiling,  or  possession, 
and  transfer  of:  microbial  or  other  biologi- 
cal agents  or  toxins  except  fqr  a  small  quan- 
tity for  prophylactic,  protective,  or  other 
peaceful  purposes.  It  also  bans  weapons, 
equipment,  and  means  of  delivery  of  agenU 
or  toxins.  The  1925  Geneva  Protocol  and  re- 
lated rules  of  customary  International  law 
prohibit  the  first  use  in  war  of  asphyxiat- 
ing, poisonous,  or  other  gases  and  of  all 
analogous  liquids,  materials  or  devices;  and 
prohibits  use  of  bacteriological  methods  of 
warfare. 

Issues:  The  January  1984  compliance 
report  addressed  whether  the  Soviets  are  In 
violation  of  provisions  that  ban  the  develop- 
ment, production,  transfer,  possession,  and 
use  of  biological  and  toxin  weapons.  Soviet 
compliance  was  reexamined  for  this  report. 
Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  Judges 
that  evidence  during  1984  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  conclusion  of  the  January 
1984  report  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  main- 
tained an  offensive  biological  warfare  pro- 
gram and  capability  In  violation  of  its  legal 
obligation  under  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 

Although  there  have  been  no  confirmed 
chemical  and  toxin  attacks  in  Kampuchea, 
Laos,  or  Afghanistan  in  1984,  there  is  no 
basis  for  amending  the  January  1984  conclu- 
sion that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  production,  transfer,  and  use 
of  trichothecene  mycotoxins  for  hostile  pur- 
poses in  Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  Afghanistan 
in  violation  of  its  legal  obligation  under 
international  law  as  codified  in  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  and  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 

Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
2.  Underground  Nuclear  Test  Venting— 
Treaty  Status:  The  Treaty  Banning  Nucle- 
ar Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in 
Outer  Space  and  Under  Water  (Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  (LTBT))  is  a  multilateral 
treaty  that  entered  Into  force  for  the  United 
sutes  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1963.  Soviet 
actions  not  in  accord  with  this  treaty  are 
violations  of  a  legal  obligation. 

Obligations:  The  LTBT  specifically  pro- 
hibits nuclear  explosions  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  outer  space,  and  under  water.  It  also  pro- 
hibits nuclear  explosions  in  any  other  envi- 
ronment "if  such  explosion  causes  radioac- 
tive debris  to  be  present  outside  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  the  State  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion or  control  such  explosion  is  conducted." 
Issue:  The  U.S.  examined  whether  the 
USSR's    underground    nuclear    tests    have 


caused  radioactive  debris  to  be  present  out- 
side of  its  territorial  limits. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  judges 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  underground  nucle- 
ar test  practices  have  resulted  in  the  vent- 
ing of  radioactive  matter  and  caused  radio- 
active matter  to  be  present  outside  the 
Soviet  Union's  territorial  limits  in  violation 
of  Its  legal  obligation  to  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  The  Soviet  Union  has  failed  to 
take  the  precautions  necessary  to  minimize 
the  contamination  of  man's  environment  by 
radioactive  substances  despite  U.S.  request 
for  corrective  action. 

Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
3.  Nuclear  Testing  and  the  ISO  Kiloton 
Limit- 
Treaty  Status:  The  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT)  was  signed  In  1974.  The 
Treaty  has  not  been  ratified  but  neither 
party  has  indicated  an  intention  not  to 
ratify.  Therefore,  both  parties  are  subject  to 
the  obligation  under  customary  Internation- 
al law  to  refrain  from  acts  which  would 
defeat  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  TTBT. 
Soviet  actions  that  would  defeat  the  object 
and  purpose  of  the  TTBT  are  therefore  vio- 
lations of  their  legal  obligation.  The  United 
States  is  seeking  to  negotiate  Improved  veri- 
fication measures  for  the  Treaty.  Both  Par- 
ties have  separately  suted  they  would  ob- 
serve the  150  kiloton  threshold  of  the 
TTBT. 

Obligation:  The  Treaty  prohibits  any  un- 
derground nuclear  weapon  test  having  a 
yield  exceeding  150  kilotons  at  any  place 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  Par- 
ties, beginning  March  31.  1976.  In  view  of 
the  technical  uncertainties  associated  with 
estimating  the  precise  yield  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  the  sides  agreed  that  one  or 
two  slight  unintended  breaches  per  year 
would  not  be  considered  a  violation. 

Issue:  The  January  1984  report  examined 
whether  the  Soviets  have  conducted  nuclear 
tesU  in  excess  of  150  kilotons.  This  issue 
was  reexamined  for  this  report. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  judges 
that,  while  ambiguities  in  the  pattern  of 
Soviet  testing  and  verification  uncertainties 
continued  in  1984,  evidence  available 
through  the  year  confirms  the  January  1984 
finding  that  Soviet  nuclear  testing  activities 
for  a  number  of  tests  constitute  a  likely  vio- 
lation of  legal  obligations  under  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1974,  which  banned 
underground  nuclear  testa  with  yields  ex- 
ceeding 150  kilotons.  These  Soviet  actions 
continue  despite  U.S  requests  for  corrective 
measures. 

Helsinki  Final  Act 
4.  Helsinki  Final  Act  Notification  of  Mili- 
tary Exercises- 
Legal  Status:  The  Final  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe 
was  signed  in  Helsinki  In  1975.  ThU  docu- 
ment represents  a  political  commitment  and 
was  signed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Hpng  with  many  other  SUtes. 
Soviet  actions  not  In  accord  with  that  docu- 
ment are  violations  of  their  political  com- 
mitment. 

Obligation:  All  signatory  SUtes  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  are  committed  to  give 
prior  notification  of,  and  other  details  con- 
cerning, major  military  maneuvers,  defined 
as  those  involving  more  than  25.000  ground 
troops. 

Issues:  The  January  1984  compliance 
report  examined  whether  notification  of  the 
Soviet  military  exercise  Zapad-81  was  Inad- 
equate and  therefore  a  violation  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  political  commitment  under 


the  HeUinki  Final  Act.  The  USSR's  compli- 
ance with  lu  notification  commitment  was 
reexamined  for  this  report. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  previously 
Judged  that  the  Soviet  Union  violated  Its  po- 
litical commitment  to  observe  the  prior-no- 
tification provisions  of  Basket  I  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  which  requires  notification 
and  other  information  concerning  exercises 
exceeding  25.000  ground  troops.  A  major 
Warsaw  Pact  maneuver  (Zapad-81).  exceed- 
ing the  25.000  troop  limit,  was  conducted  In 
1981  at  a  time  great  pressure  was  being  put 
on  Poland,  and  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
provide  the  pre-notification  or  other  Infor- 
mation required.  The  Judgment  that  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  observe  the  prior  noti- 
fication provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
is  confirmed. 

While  the  USSR  and  Warsaw  Pact  states 
have  generally  taken  an  approach  to  the 
confidence-building  measures  of  the  Final 
Act  which  minimizes  the  information  they 
provide.  Soviet  compliance  with  the  exer- 
cise-notification provisions  was  much  Im- 
proved In  1983.  However,  during  1984.  the 
USSR  returned  to  a  minimalist  stance,  pro- 
viding only  the  bare  minimum  required 
under  the  Final  Act. 

SALT  I  Interim  Agreement 
Treaty  SUtus:  The  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment entered  into  force  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972.  Dis- 
mantling procedures  implementing  the  In- 
terim Agreement  were  concluded  In  1974. 
The  Interim  Agreement,  by  iu  own  terms, 
was  of  limited  duration  and  expired  as  a  le- 
gally binding  document  in  1977.  The  appli- 
cability of  the  Interim  Agreement  to  the  ac- 
tions of  both  parties  has,  however,  been  ex- 
tended by  the  parties  by  a  series  of  mutual 
political  commltmenU,  including  the  Presi- 
dent's May  31,  1982  sutement  that  the 
United  States  would  refrain  from  actions 
which  would  undercut  existing  strategic 
arms  agreemenu  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  shows  equal  restraint.  The  SovleU 
have  told  us  they  would  abide  by  the  SALT 
I  Interim  Agreement  and  SALT  II.  Any  ac- 
tions by  the  USSR  inconsistent  with  this 
commitment  are  violations  of  Its  political 
commitment  with  respect  to  the  Interim 
Agreement  and  Its  implementing  proce- 
dures. 

Two  Issues  were  analyzed  for  this  report: 
Soviet  activities  at  dismantled  ICBM  sites, 
and  reconfiguration  of  a  Yankee-Class  bal- 
listic missile  submarine. 

5.  Mobile  Missile  Base  Construction  at 
Dismantled  SS-7  ICBM  Sltes- 

Obllgatlon:  The  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment and  Its  procedures  prohibit  the  parties 
from  using  facilities  remaining  at  disman- 
tled or  destroyed  ICBM  sites  for  storage, 
support,  or  launch  of  ICBMs.  Any  Soviet  ac- 
tions inconsistent  with  this  commitment  are 
violations  of  a  political  commitment  with  re- 
spect to  the  Interim  Agreement  and  iU  im- 
plementing procedures. 

Issue:  The  U.S.  examined  whether  the 
USSR  has  used  former  ICBM  sites  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  IU  political  com- 
mitment under  the  Interim  Agreement  and 
IU  implementing  procedures. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  judges 
that  Soviet  activity  apparently  related  to 
SS-X25  ICBM  deploymenU  at  two  former 
SS-7  bases  does  not  at  present  violate  the 
agreed  implementing  procedures  of  the 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement.  However,  ongo- 
ing activities  raise  concerns  about  compli- 
ance for  the  future,  since  use  of  'remaining 
facilities"  to  support  ICBMs  at  deactivated 
SS-7  sites  would  be  in  violation  of  Soviet 


commitmenU.  The  U.8.  will  continue  to 
monitor  development  closely. 

6.  Reconfiguration  of  'Yankee-Class  BalUi- 
tic  Missile  Submarines 

Obligations:  The  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment and  its  procedures  require  that  subma- 
rines limited  by  the  Agreement  be  disman- 
tled or  be  reconfigured  into  submarines 
without  ballUtic  missile  capabilities.  Any 
Soviet  actions  Inconsistent  with  this  obllga- 
ton  are  violations  of  a  political  commitment 

Issue:  The  U.S.  examined  whether  the 
USSR's  reconfiguration  of  a  submarine  to 
Increase  lu  length,  and  for  use  as  a  platform 
for  modem  long-range  cruise  missiles,  is 
consistent  with  iU  political  commltmenU 
under  the  Interim  Agreement  and  iU  imple- 
menting procedures. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  judges 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  conversion  of  a  dis- 
mantled SSBN  Into  a  submarine  longer 
than  the  original,  and  carrying  modem, 
long-range  cruise  missiles  Is  not  a  violation 
of  iU  political  commitment  under  the  SALT 

I  Interim  Agreement,  but  constitutes  a 
threat  to  U.S.  and  Allied  security  similar  to 
the  original  Yankee-Class  submarine. 

SALT  II  Treaty 

Treaty  Status:  SALT  II  was  signed  in  June 

1979  and  has  not  been  ratified.  In  1981  the 

United   States   made   clear   to   the   Soviet 

Union  IU  intention  not  to  ratify  the  SALT 

II  Treaty.  Prior  to  this  clarification  of  our 
position  in  1981.  both  nations  were  obligat- 
ed under  customary  international  law  not  to 
take  actions  which  would  defeat  the  object 
and  purpose  of  the  signed,  but  unratified. 
Treaty.  Such  Soviet  actions  prior  to  1981 
are  violations  of  legal  obligations.  Since 
1981.  the  United  States  has  observed  a  polit- 
ical commitment  to  refrain  from  actions 
that  undercut  the  SALT  II  Treaty  so  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  does  likewise.  The  Sovl- 
eU have  told  us  they  also  would  abide  by 
these  provisions.  Soviet  actions  inconsistent 
with  this  commitment  are  violations  of  their 
political  commitment  with  respect  to  the 
SALT  II  Treaty. 

Three  SALT  II  Issues  are  Included  in  thl» 
unclassified  report:  encryption  of  telemetry, 
SS-X-25  ICBM,  and  SS-16  ICBM  deploy- 
ment. 

7.  Encryption  of  Ballistic  Missile  Teleme- 
try- 
Obligation:  The  provisions  of  SALT  II  ban 
deliberate  concealment  measures  that 
Impede  verification  by  national  technical 
means.  The  Treaty  permlu  each  party  to 
use  various  methods  of  transmitting  tele- 
metric  information  during  testing.  Including 
encryption,  but  bans  deliberate  denial  of  te- 
lemetry, such  as  through  encryption,  when- 
ever such  denial  Impedes  verification. 

Issue:  The  January  1984  compliance 
report  examined  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
has  engaged  In  encryption  of  missile  test  te- 
lemetry (radio  signals)  so  as  to  Impede  veri- 
fication. This  Issue  was  reexamined  for  this 
report. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  conclusion  in  the  January  1984  report 
that  Soviet  encryption  practices  constitute  a 
violation  of  a  legal  obligation  under  SALT 
II  prior  to  1981  and  a  violation  of  their  po- 
litical commitment  since  1982.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  such  encryption  of  telemetry 
on  new  ballistic  missiles,  despite  U.S.  re- 
quest for  corrective  action,  continues  to  be 
an  example  of  deliberately  Impeding  verifi- 
cation of  compliance  In  violation  of  thU 
Soviet  political  commitment. 
8.  The  8S-X-26  ICBM- 
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Obligation:  In  an  attempt  to  constrain  the 
modernization  and  the  proliferation  of  new. 
more  capable  types  of  ICBMs,  the  provi- 
sions of  SALT  II  permit  each  side  to  'flight 
test  and  deploy"  juat  one  new  type  of 
•hght"  ICBM.  A  new  type  is  defined  as  one 
that  differs  from  an  existing  type  by  more 
than  5  percent  in  length.  largest  diameter, 
launch-weight,  and  throw-weight  or  differs 
in  number  of  stages  or  propellant  type.  In 
addition,  it  was  agreed  that  no  single  re- 
entry vehicle  ICBM  of  an  existing  type  with 
a  post-boost  vehicle  would  be  flight-tested 
or  deployed  whose  reentry  vehicle  weight  is 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  throw-weight  of 
that  ICBM.  This  latter  provision  was  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  possibility  that  single 
warhead  ICBMs  could  quickly  be  converted 
to  MIRVed  [multiple  independently-target- 
able  reentry  vehicle]  systems. 

Issues:  The  Soviets  declared  the  SS-X-24 
to  be  their  allowed  one  new  type  ICBM.  The 
January  1984  report  examined  the  issues: 
whether  the  SovieU  have  tested  a  second 
new  type  of  ICBM  (the  SS-X-25)  which  is 
prohibited:  whether  the  reentry  vehicle 
(RV)  on  that  missUe.  if  it  is  not  a  new  type, 
is  in  compliance  with  the  provision  that  for 
existing  types  of  single  RV  missiles,  the 
weight  of  the  RV  be  equal  to  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  total  throw-weight:  and  whether  en- 
cryption of  SS-X-25  flight  test  telemetry 
impedes  verification.  The  U.S.  reexamined 
these  issues  for  this  report. 

Finding: 

a.  Second  New  Type:  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment judges  that  the  SS-X-25  is  a  prohibit- 
ed second  'new"  type  of  ICBM  and  that  its 
testing,  in  addition  to  the  SS-X-24  ICBM. 
thereby  is  a  violation  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
political  commitment  to  observe  the  "new  " 
type  provision  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  De- 
spite U.S.  requests,  no  corrective  action  has 
been  taken. 

b.  RV-to-Throw-Weight  Ratio:  The  U.S. 
Government  reaffirms  the  conclusion  of  the 
January  1984  report  regarding  the  SS-X-25 
RV-to-throw-weight  ratio.  That  is.  if  we 
were  to  accept  the  Soviet  argument  that  the 
SS-X-25  is  not  a  prohibited  new  type  of 
ICBM.  it  would  be  a  violation  of  their  politi- 
cal commitment  to  observe  the  SALT  II  pro- 
vision which  prohibits  the  testing  of  such  an 
existing  ICBM  with  a  single  reentry  vehicle 
whose  weight  is  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
throw-weight  of  the  ICBM. 

c.  Encryption:  The  U.S.  Government  reaf- 
firms its  judgment  made  in  the  January 
1984  report  regarding  telemetry  encryption 
during  tests  of  the  SS-X-25.  Encryption 
during  the  tests  of  this  missile  is  illustrative 
of  the  deliberate  impeding  of  verification  of 
compliance  in  violation  of  a  legal  obligation 
prior  to  1981.  and  of  the  USSR's  political 
commitment  subsequent  to  1981. 

9.  SS-16  Deployment- 
Obligation:  The  Soviet  Union  agreed  in 
SALT  II  not  to  produce,  test,  or  deploy 
ICBMs  of  the  SS-16  type  and.  in  particular, 
not  to  produce  the  SS-16  third  stage  or  the 
reentry  vehicle  of  that  missile. 

Issue:  The  January  1984  report  examined 
the  evidence  regarding  whether  the  Soviets 
have  deployed  the  SS-16  ICBM  in  spite  of 
the  ban  on  its  deployment.  The  U.S.  reex- 
amined this  issue  for  this  report. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  January  1984 
report.  While  the  evidence  is  somewhat  am- 
biguous and  we  cannot  reach  a  definitive 
conclusion,  the  available  evidence  indicates 
that  the  activities  at  Plesetsk  are  a  probable 
violation  of  the  USSR's  legal  obligations  not 
to  defeat  the  object  and  purpose  of  SALT  II 


prior  to  1981  when  the  Treaty  was  pending 
ratification,  and  a  probably  violation  of  a 
political  commitment  subsequent  to  1981. 
ABM  Treaty 
Treaty  SUtus:  The  1972  ABM  Treaty  and 
its  Protocol  ban  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems except  that  each  party  is  permitted  to 
deploy  one  ABM  system  around  the  nation- 
al capital  area  or.  alternatively,  at  a  single 
ICBM  deployment  area.  The  ABM  Treaty  is 
in  force  and  is  of  indefinite  duration.  Soviet 
actions  not  in  accord  with  the  ABM  Treaty 
are,  therefore,  violations  of  a  legal  obliga- 
tion. 

Four  ABM  issues  are  included  in  this  un- 
classified report:  the  Krasnoyarsk  Radar, 
mobile  land-based  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nents, concurrent  testing  of  ABM  and  SAM 
components,  and  ABM  territorial  defense. 
10.  The  Krasnoyarsk  Radar- 
Obligation:  In  an  effort  to  preclude  cre- 
ation of  a  base  for  territorial  ABM  defense, 
the  ABM  Treaty  limits  the  deployment  of 
ballistic  missile  early  warning  radars,  in- 
cluding large  phased-array  radars  used  for 
that  purpose,  to  locations  along  the  periph- 
ery of  the  national  territory  of  each  party 
and  requires  that  they  be  oriented  outward. 
The  Treaty  permits  deployment  (without 
regard  to  location  or  orientation)  of  large 
phased-array  radars  for  purposes  of  track- 
ing objects  in  outer  space  or  for  use  as  na- 
tional technical  means  of  verification  of 
compliance  with  arms  control  agreements. 

Issue:  The  January  1984  report  examined 
the  evidence  regarding  the  construction  of  a 
large  phased-array  radar  near  Krasnoyarsk 
in  centra]  Siberia.  It  was  concluded  that  this 
radar  was  almost  certainly  a  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  U.S.  reexamined  this 
issue  for  this  report. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  judges,  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  which  continued  to  be 
available  through  1984.  that  the  new  large 
phased-array  radar  under  construction  at 
Krasnoyarsk  constitutes  a  violation  of  legal 
obligations  under  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty  of  1972  in  that  in  its  associated 
siting,  orientation,  and  capability,  it  is  pro- 
hibited by  this  Treaty.  Continuing  construc- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  credible  alternative 
explanations,  have  reinforced  our  assess- 
ment of  its  purpose.  Despite  U.S.  requests, 
no  corrective  action  has  been  taken. 
11.  Mobility  of  New  ABM  System- 
Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  prohibiU 
the  development,  testing,  or  deployment  of 
mobile  land-based  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nents. 

Issue:  The  U.S.  examined  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  has  developed  a  mobile  land- 
based  ABM  system,  or  components  for  such 
a  system,  in  violation  of  its  legal  obligation 
under  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  judges 
that  Soviet  actions  with  respect  to  ABM 
component  mobility  are  ambiguous,  but  the 
USSR's  development  of  components  of  a 
new  ABM  system,  which  apparently  are  de- 
signed to  be  deployable  at  sites  requiring 
relatively  little  or  no  preparation,  represent 
a  potential  violation  of  its  legal  obligation 
under  the  ABM  Treaty.  This  and  other 
ABM-related  Soviet  actions  suggest  that  the 
USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of 
its  national  territory. 

12.  Concurrent  Testing  of  ABM  and  SAM 
Components- 
Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  and  its  Pro- 
tocol limit  the  parties  to  one  ABM  deploy- 
ment area.  In  addition  to  the  ABM  systems 
and  components  at  that  one  deployment 
area,  the  parties  may  have  ABM  systems 
and  components  for  development  and  test- 


ing purposes  so  long  as  they  are  located  at 
agreed  test  ranges.  The  Treaty  also  prohib- 
its giving  components,  other  than  ABM 
system  components,  the  capability  "to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory'  and  prohibits 
the  parties  from  testing  them  in  "an  ABM 
mode."  The  parties  agreed  that  the  concur- 
rent testing  of  SAM  and  ABM  system  com- 
ponents is  prohibited. 

Issue:  The  U.S.  examined  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  has  concurrently  tested  SAM 
and  ABM  system  components  in  contraven- 
tion of  this  legal  obligation. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  judges 
that  evidence  of  Soviet  actions  with  respect 
to  concurrent  operations  is  insufficient  to 
assess  fully  compliance  with  Soviet  obliga- 
tions under  the  ABM  Treaty,  although  the 
Soviet  Union  has  conducted  tests  that  have 
involved  air  defense  radars  in  ABM-related 
activities.  The  number  of  incidents  of  con- 
current operation  of  SAM  and  ABM  compo- 
nents indicate  the  USSR  probably  has  vio- 
lated the  prohibition  on  testing  SAM  com- 
ponenU  in  an  ABM  mode.  In  several  cases 
this  may  be  highly  probable.  This  and  other 
such  Soviet  activities  suggest  that  the 
USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of 
its  national  territory. 
13.  ABM  Territorial  Defense- 
Obligation:  The  Treaty  allows  each  party 
a  single  operational  site,  explicitly  permits 
modernization  and  replacement  of  ABM  sys- 
tems or  their  components,  and  explicitly 
recognizes  the  existence  of  ABM  test  ranges 
for  the  development  and  testing  of  ABM 
components.  The  ABM  Treaty  prohibiU, 
however,  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
for  defense  of  the  national  territory  of  the 
parties  and  prohibits  the  parties  from  pro- 
viding a  base  for  such  a  defense. 

Issue:  The  U.S.  examined  whether  Soviet 
ABM  and  related  activities  provide  a  base 
for  a  territorial  defense. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  judges 
that  the  aggregates  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
ABM  and  ABM-related  actions  suggest  that 
the  USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  de- 
fense of  its  national  territory. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiu..  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  When  I  forwarded  a 
report  from  my  Administration  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Soviet  Noncompliance  with  Arms 
Control  AgreemenU  on  January  23.  1984,  I 
said,  "If  the  concept  of  arms  control  is  to 
have  meaning  and  credibility  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  global  or  regional  stability,  it  is  es- 
sential that  all  parties  to  agreements 
comply  with  them."  I  continue  to  believe 
that  compliance  with  arms  control  agree- 
ments is  fundamental  to  the  arms  control 
process. 

Congressional  amendments  to  the  FY 
1985  Defense  Authorization  Bill  calling  for 
Administration  reports  on  compliance 
issues,  as  well  as  for  the  transmittal  of  clas- 
sified and  unclassified  versions  of  the 
report.  A  quarter  Century  of  Soviet  Compli- 
ance Practices  Under  Arms  Control  Com- 
mitments: 1958-1983  prepared  by  the  bipar- 
tisan General  Advisory  Committee  on  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament,  demonstrate  the 
priority  that  Congress  places  on  compliance. 

In  response  to  the  Congressional  require- 
ment, an  unclassified  version  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee's  report,  a  summation 
prepared  by  the  Committee,  is  provided 
herewith.    Because    the    Conunittee's    full 


report  contains  extensive  classified  intelli- 
gence information,  the  classified  version  is 
being  transmitted  to  the  two  Select  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  on  Intelligence. 

The  General  Advisory  Committee's  report 
to  me  resulted  from  a  year-long  analysis,  by 
this  bipartisan  independent  body,  of  Soviet 
practices  with  regard  to  arms  control  trea- 
ties, other  agreements,  unilateral  political 
commitments,  and  statements  of  policy.  Nei- 
ther the  methodology  of  analysis  nor  the 
conclusions  reached  in  this  report  have  been 
formally  reviewed  or  approved  by  any  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  report  re- 
flects the  General  Advisory  Committee's  at- 
tempt to  assemble  as  complete  as  possible 
an  historical  record  of  Soviet  behavior  and 
to  identify  long-term  patterns  of  Soviet 
compliance  practices. 

For  its  part,  the  Administration  continues 
to  be  seriously  concerned  about  Soviet  be- 
havior with  regard  to  compliance  with  arms 
control  obligations  and  commitments.  We 
are  actively  pursuing  several  such  issues  in 
confidential  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  are  seeking  explanations,  clarifi- 
cations, and  corrective  actions.  Issues  of 
concern  continue  to  be  intensively  studied 
by  appropriate  agencies,  and  I  intend  to 
keep  the  Congress  informed  on  this  impor- 
tant matter  in  the  future. 

Increased  understanding  of  compliance 
issues  and  a  solid  Congressional  consensus 
on  the  Importance  of  compliance  to  achiev- 
ing effective  arms  control  will  strengthen 
our  efforts  to  negotiate  equitable  and  verifi- 
able agreements  and  will  assist  as  we  seek 
the  resolution  of  important  unresolved  com- 
pliance issues.  I  look  forward  to  continued 
close  consulution  with  the  Congress  as  we 
seek  to  make  progress  in  resolving  compli- 
ance issues  relating  to  existing  arms  control 
agreements  and  in  negotiating  sound  arms 
control  agreements. 
Sincerely, 

A  Quarter  Century  or  Soviet  Compliance 
Practices  Under  Arms  Control  Commit- 
ments: 1958-1983 

summary— OCTOBER  1984 

The  General  Advisory  Committee  on 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  (GAC)  is  a 
Presidential  advisory  committee  established 
by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
of  1961.  The  members  are  private  citizens 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  lu  duties  are  to 
advise  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  on  matters  affecting 
arms  control  and  disarmament  and  world 
peace.  The  current  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee is  bipartisan,  and  its  members  have 
been  drawn  from  the  scientific,  academic, 
business,  and  national  security  communi- 
ties. A  number  of  its  members  have  held 
high  government  positions  in  previous  ad- 
ministrations. The  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee provides  advice  and  analysis  that  is 
independent  from  the  bureaucratic  process, 
with  a  point  of  view  not  tied  to  any  particu- 
lar institution. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  response  to  President  Reagan's  request 
and  in  accord  with  iU  sUtutory  mandate.  ■ 


the  President's  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  has 
conducted  an  independent,  comprehensive, 
one-year  study  of  the  long-term  pattern  of 
Soviet  performance  pertaining  to  arms  con- 
trol obligations  arising  from  agreements  and 
Soviet  unilateral  commitmenU.  The  classi- 
fied report  of  that  study,  entitled  A  Quarter 
Century  of  Soviet  Compliance  Practices 
Under  Arms  Control  Commitments:  1958- 
1983,  was  submitted  to  the  President  on  De- 
cember 2.  1983.  with  the  Committee's  unani- 
mous endorsement,  and  has  since  been  pre- 
sented to  senior  administration  officials  and 
briefed  to  congressional  committees  and 
members  upon  their  request.  In  accordance 
with  Congressional  Amendments  to  the 
Fiscal  Year  1985  Defense  Authorization  Bill 
and  in  response  to  instruction  from  the 
White  House,  the  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  prepared  this  unclassified  sum- 
mary for  transmittal  to  the  Congress. 

Using  all  available  data  concerning  Soviet 
actions  pertinent  to  such  obligations,  the 
Committee  has  determined  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  practices  related  to  about  half  of  Its 
documentary  arms  control  commitments 
have  raised  no  questions  regarding  compli- 
ance. Soviet  practices  related  to  the  other 
half,  however,  show  material  breaches— vio- 
lations, probable  violations,  or  circumven- 
tions—of contractual  obligations. 

Many  of  the  compliance  issues  considered 
in  the  report  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  raised  by  the  U.S.  in  the 
U.S.-Soviet  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion, or  brought  to  Soviet  attention  through 
diplomatic  channels.  The  prevailing  practice 
has  been  to  consider  each  instance  as  an  iso- 
lated event.  The  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee report  is  the  first  comprehensive  U.S. 
study  of  all  Soviet  practices  under  arms  con- 
trol obligations  since  World  War  II  and  ex- 
plores the  cumulative  pattern  of  pertinent 
Soviet  conduct.  Such  a  study,  based  on  wide 
access  to  official  information,  has  never 
before  been  done  within  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Twenty-six  documentary  agreements  were 
examined,  along  with  numerous  unilateral 
Soviet  commitmenU.  The  sources  of  infor- 
mation included  previous  U.S.  Government 
studies  and  documenu.  Soviet  statemenU, 
and  briefings  by  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  nongovernment  ex- 
peru.  While  the  Committee  is  grateful  for 
assistance  from  many  quarters,  the  Commit- 
tee acknowledges  full  responsibility  for  the 
content  of  iU  report  and  this  summary. 

The  report  used  a  conceptual  framework 
based  upon  the  norms  of  international  law.' 
According  to  these  norms,  treaty  violations, 
circumventions  which  defeat  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  treaty,  and  breaches  of  au- 
thoritative unilateral  commitmenU  all  con- 
stitute material  breaches  and  justify  appro- 
priate corrective  measures.  All  types  of  ma- 
terial breaches  are  considered  in  the  report, 
and  the  distinctions  among  them  are  noted. 

The  Committee  has  found  that  in  most 
cases  of  alleged  Soviet  violations,  the  Sovi- 
eU readily  could  have  shown  that  the  alle- 
gations were  false— if  they  had  been  false. 


'  As  specified  in  Section  26  of  the  Arnu  Control 
and  disarmament  Act  of  1961  u  amended.  A  list  of 
members  is  attached. 


■'  The  Committee  u»ed  the  1969  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  the  Law  of  Treaties  and  decisions  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  as  the  principal  legal 
basis  for  analyzing  Soviet  compliance  behavior. 
(The  United  States  Is  a  signatory  of  the  Vienna 
Convention;  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not.  Neither  nation 
has  ratified  It.  but  the  Vienna  Convention  Is  regard- 
ed by  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  codi- 
fication of  customary  International  law  on  treaty 
obligations,  applicable  to  parties  and  nonparties 
alike.) 


This  the  SovieU  have  repeatedly  failed  to 
do.  even  though  diplomatic  and  other  chan- 
nels have  been  used  by  the  U.S.  in  leeking 
to  clarify  poasible  misconceptions. 

Past  analyses  (other  than  the  President's 
report  to  the  Congress  of  January  23,  1984) 
have  tended  to  invoke  standards  of  proof 
applicable  only  when  powers  to  collect  and 
to  Inspect  evidence,  to  subpoena  witnesses, 
to  take  testimony  under  oath,  to  proaecute 
for  perjury,  etc..  are  available  as  legal  tools. 

The  General  Advisory  Committee's  report 
distinguishes  between  Instances  for  which 
the  evidence  supports  high  confidence  that 
material  Soviet  breaches  have  occurred,  and 
those  cases  for  which  the  evidence  gives 
substantial  reason  for  ciispiclon  but  Is  short 
of  being  conclusive. 

Categories  used  In  the  report  are: 

Areas  of  Apparent  Soviet  Compliance  aa 
determined  within  the  llmlutlons  of  U.S. 
verification  capabilities. 

Material  Breaches  ranging  from  highly 
probable  to  certain,  including: 

Violations  of  an  International  obligation 
Involving  conduct  contrary  to  a  treaty  or 
other  binding  International  agreement; 

Breaches  of  authoritative  unilateral  com- 
mitmenU, whether  written  or  oral,  as  well 
as  unilateral  commitmenU  reciprocally  ne- 
gotiated: and 

Circumventions,  or  practices  incompatible 
with  the  essential  objecU  or  purposes  of 
agreemenu  though  not  in  explicit  violation 
of  their  terms. 

Suspicious  Evenu  Indicative  of  poaalble 
material  breaches. 

Breaches  of  the  Duty  of  Good  Faith  In- 
cumbent upon  all  nation  states. 

The  following  summarizes  areas  of  appar- 
ent Soviet  compliance: 

ARIAS  OP  APPARENT  SOVIET  COMPLIANCt 

Accident  avoidance 

1.  Direct  Communications  Unk/Hot  line 
Agreement  of  1963.  amended  1971. 

2.  USSR-US  AccldenU  Agreement  of  1971 
(one  violation,  judged  to  be  inadvertent). 

3.  USSR-United  Kingdom  AccldenU 
Agreement  of  1973. 

4.  USSR-France  AccldenU  Agreement  of 
1976. 

Nonproliferation 
6.  Nonproliferation  Treaty  of  1968. 

6.  Guidelines  for  Nuclear  Transfers,  IAEA 
INFCIRC/209  of  1974. 

7.  Guidelines  for  Nuclear  Transfers.  IAEA 
INFCIRC/254  of  1978. 

8.  Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco 
(Latin  American  Nuclear  Free  Zone),  USSR 
Ratification  of  1979. 

9.  Convention  on  the  Physical  Protection 
of  Nuclear  Material.  USSR  Ratification 
1983. 

Other 

10.  Antarctic  Treaty  ol  1959. 

11.  Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1967. 

12.  Seabed  Treaty  of  1971. 

13.  Convention  on  Environmental  Modifi- 
cation of  1977. 

The  following  summarizes  specific  In- 
stances of  probable  to  certain  Soviet  non- 
compliance, as  determined  by  the  Commit- 
tee's study: 

Soviet  violations,  breaches  of  unilateral 
commitmenU,  and  circumventions  defeating 
the  object  or  purpose  of  arms  control  agree- 
menu: high  confidence  in  reliability  of  data 
interpretation: 

A.  NON-SALT  MATTERS 

1.  Nuclear  Test  Moratorium:  breach  of 
unilateral  commitment  to  suspend  all  nucle- 
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ar  testing— by  resuming  and  continuing  at- 
mospheric nuclear  testing.  1961-1962. 

In  September  1961,  the  Soviet  Union 
breached  iU  unilateral  commitment  to  the 
nuclear  lest  moratorium  upon  giving  three 
days  of  notice  and  while  conducting  related 
treaty  negotiations  with  the  U.S.  This 
breach  resulted  in  the  Soviet  Union  testing 
a  total  explosive  yield  of  more  than  300 
megatons  in  the  ensuing  13  months. 

2.  Offensive  Weapons  in  Cuba;  breach  of 
unilateral  commitment  not  to  send  offensive 
weapons  to  Cuba— by  the  covert  shipment 
and  deployment  of  offensive  weapons,  1962. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  caused  by 
the  breach  of  the  Soviets"  unilateral  com- 
mitment not  to  send  offensive  weapons  to 
Cuba.  1962. 

3.  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963:  nu- 
merous violations  of  the  prohibition  on  con- 
ducting nuclear  tests  that  cause  extraterri- 
torial venting  of  radioactive  debris— by  test- 
ing nuclear  devices  that  vent  radioactive 
debris  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  1965  to  present. 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  not  only 
prohibits  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  under 
water,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  space,  but 
also  bans  the  venting  of  underground  explo- 
sions that  cause  radioactive  debris  to  cross 
national  boundaries.  Since  1965,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  repeatedly  allowed  such  radioac- 
tivity to  vent  in  connection  with  many  of  its 
nuclear  weapon  tests.  U.S.  experience  has 
shown  that  care  can  prevent  such  venting, 
and  that  Soviet  violations  of  this  treaty 
could  reasonably  have  been  prevented. 

4.  Offensive  Weapons  in  Cuba:  breach  of 
unilateral  commitments  of  1962  and  1970 
not  to  place  offensive  weapons  in  Cuba— by 
deploying  and  tending  Soviet  nuclear  mis- 
sile-carrying submarines  in  Cuban  territori- 
al waters,  1970-1974. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  the  record  shows  the  SovieU  did 
conmiit  themselves  not  to  base  offensive 
weapons  in  Cuba  if  the  U.S.  refrained  from 
invading  Cuba.  Soviet  tending  and  operation 
of  nuclear  weapons  submarines  in  Cuban 
territorial  waters  from  1970  to  1974 
breached  this  unilateral  commitment. 

5.  Biological  Weapons  Convention  of  1972: 
violations  of  provisions  requiring  the  de- 
struction or  diversion  to  peaceful  purposes 
of  all  biological  agents,  toxins,  weapons, 
equipment,  and  means  of  delivery— by  the 
retention  of  facilities,  continued  biological 
munitions  production,  storage,  transfer,  and 
use,  1972  to  present. 

The  Soviets'  biological  weapons  program 
continued  during  the  negotiating,  signing, 
ratification,  and  entry  into  force  of  this 
treaty. 

6.  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925:  Circumven- 
tions defeating  the  object  and  purpose  of 
treaty  provisions  (a)  by  the  transfer  of 
chemical  weapons  and  toxin  weapons  to 
their  Vietnamese  clients  with  subsequent 
use  in  Southeast  Asia.  1975-1982;  and  (b)  by 
Soviet  use  of  lethal  agents  in  Afghanistan. 
1980-1982. 

The  Soviet  reservations  relative  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925, 
claiming  exemption  for  first  use  against  pro- 
tocol Non-parties,  might  be  put  forward  to 
explain  the  Soviet  use  of  chemical  and  toxin 
weapons  in  Afghanistan,  Laos,  and  Kampu- 
chea. Such  circumventions  nevertheless 
defeat  the  object  and  purpose  of  banning 
first  use  of  lethal  chemical  or  toxin  weap- 
ons. The  Soviets  have  not  asserted  this  or 
other  legal  defense  of  their  actions,  but 
rather  they  have  denied  the  facts  of  the 
matter,  falsely  claiming  no  such  use. 
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7.  Montreux  Convention  of  1936:  viola- 
tions of  the  prohibition  on  the  transit  of  air- 
craft carriers  through  the  Turkish  Straits— 
by  the  recurring  transit  of  Soviet  KIEV- 
class  aircraft  carriers.  1976  to  present. 

The  Soviets  additionally  have  under  con- 
struction at  their  Black  Sea  shipyards  an 
even  larger  aircraft  carrier  that  will  also  vio- 
late the  Montreux  Convention  upon  passage 
to  the  open  seas. 

8.  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  1975:  violations  of 
the  commitment  to  notify  Final  Act  Parties 
and  provide  specified  data  21  days  before 
conducting  exercises  of  more  than  25.000 
troops— by  undertaking  major  military 
troop  maneuvers  without  providing  speci- 
fied information  concerning  the  maneuvers. 
March  and  September  1981.  and  June  1983. 

9.  Conventional  Weapons  Convention  of 
1981;  violations  of  customary  international 
law— by  failing  to  observe  the  Treaty  be- 
tween signing  and  ratification— by  the  use 
of  booby-trap  mines  and  incendiary  weapons 
against  civilians  in  Afghanistan.  1981-1982. 

10.  The  March  16.  1982.  Brezhnev-de- 
clared Moratorium  (further  clarified  in  May 
1982)  on  the  completion  of  SS-20  ballistic 
missile  launchers  in  the  European  part  of 
the  U.S.S.R.;  breach  of  unilateral  commit- 
ment—by the  continued  construction  of  SS- 
20  bases  and  facilities  in  the  European  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  March  1982  to  Novem- 
ber 1983. 

On  March  16.  1982.  President  Brezhnev 
conmiitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  moratori- 
um on  the  completion  of  SS-20  launch  fa- 
cilities in  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  May  1982.  President  Brezhnev 
specified  "an  end  to  the  construction  of 
launching  positions"  as  part  of  the  morato- 
rium. The  continued  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  36  SS-20  sites  In  1982  and  1983 
violated  that  unilateral  commitment. 

B.  SALT  MATTERS 


1.  The  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  on  Of- 
fensive Arms.  1972;  circumvention  defeating 
the  sUted  U.S.  object  and  purpose  of  limit- 
ing the  throwweight  of  Soviet  ICBMs  and 
breach  of  the  1972  Principles  Agreement— 
by  the  deployment  of  the  large  throwweight 
SS-19  and  SS-17  ICBMs.  1972  to  present. 

The  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  prohibits 
the  conversion  of  launchers  for  light  ICBMs 
into  launchers  for  heavy  ICBMs.  The  intent 
of  this  provision  was  to  limit  the  growth  of 
ICBM  throwweight  and  iu  resultant  poten- 
tial counterforce  capability.  The  Soviet  con- 
version of  launchers  for  the  light  SS-U  into 
launchers  for  the  SS-17  and  SS-19  ICBMs 
circumvents  this  provision,  thereby  defeat- 
ing an  essential  stated  U.S.  object  and  pur- 
pose In  entering  into  the  agreement.  This 
action  widened  the  disparity  between  Soviet 
and  U.S.  strategic  missile  throwweight  and 
Increased  significantly  the  threat  to  U.S. 
ICBMs. 

2.  The  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  on  Of- 
fensive Arms.  1972,  Article  V(3);  ABM 
Treaty  of  1972,  Article  X1I(3):  SALT  II 
Treaty  of  1979,  Article  XV<3);  violation  of 
the  provisions  not  to  use  deliberate  conceal- 
ment measures  which  Impede  verification  of 
compliance  by  national  technical  means— by 
numerous  deliberate  concealment  activities 
that  impede  verification  of  SALT  Agree- 
menU,  1972  to  present. 

The  SALT  I  agreements  and  the  exchange 
of  commitments  made  concerning  SALT  II 
bind  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  not  to 
use  deliberate  concealment  measures  which 
Impede  verification,  by  national  technical 
means,  of  compliance  with  provisions  of 
these  agreements.  However,  during  the 
decade  of  the  1970s,  there  has  been  a  sub- 


stantial increase  in  Soviet  arms  control-re- 
lated concealment  activities.  An  example  of 
Soviet  concealment  activities  that  clearly 
Impede  U.S.  verification  efforts  is  the  en- 
cryption of  the  SS-X-25  missile  telemetry, 
which  Impedes  the  U.S.  ability  to  determine 
the  characteristics  of  this  missile,  including 
characteristics  controlled  by  SALT  II.  (This 
issue  is  further  discussed  below.)  A  second 
example  of  prohibited  deliberate  Soviet  con- 
cealment activity  is  connected  with  the 
probable  continued  deployment  of  the  SS- 
16  ICBM  at  Plesetsk.  The  present  Soviet 
concealment  activities  corjstitute  a  continu- 
ing violation  of  binding  commitments. 

3.  The  ABM  Treaty  of  1972:  violation  of 
the  prohibition  on  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  non-permanently  fixed  ABM 
radar  [Article  V(l)  Common  Understanding 
O— by  the  development  and  deployment  of 
such  a  radar  on  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula 
In  1975.  and  by  continuing  developmenUl 
activities  between  1975  and  the  present. 

The  ABM  Treaty  prohibiu  the  develop- 
ment, testing  and  deployment  of  mobile 
ABM  componenU.  During  the  negotiations 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  delegations  agreed 
(on  January  29.  1972  and  April  13.  1972  re- 
spectively) that  this  provision  would  rule 
out  deployment  of  ABM  launchers  and 
radars  which  "were  not  permanent  fixed 
types."  This  agreement  constitutes  a  bind- 
ing interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

4.  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  of  1972.  Pro- 
tocol: violations  of  the  numerical  launcher 
limits— by  the  deployment  of  DELTA  sub- 
marines exceeding  the  limit  of  740  launch 
tubes  on  modem  ballistic  missile  submarines 
without  dismantling  sufficient  older  ICBM 
or  SLBM  launchers.  March  1976  to  October 
1977. 

The  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  required 
the  SovieU  to  dismantle  ICBM  launchers  to 
compensate  for  modem  SLBM  launchers  In 
excess  of  740.  Following  the  sea  trials  of 
new  DELTA-class  submarines  In  1976  and 
1977.  the  Soviets  did  not  dismantle  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  launchers  to  compensate 
for  deployments  of  their  new  submarine  bal- 
listic missile  launchers.  Upon  U.S.  inquiry, 
the  SovieU  admitted  this  excess,  but  failed 
to  accelerate  their  dismantling  activities. 

The  Committee  has  reviewed  the  data  rel- 
ative to  this  matter,  and  has  concluded  that 
their  violation  was  probably  not  inadvert- 
ent, but  rather  was  part  of  a  deliberate 
Soviet  effort  to  challenge  U.S.  arms  control 
verification  capabilities. 

5.  SALT  II  Treaty  of  1979:  probable  viola- 
tion of  the  provision  batmlng  the  produc- 
tion, testing,  and  deployment  of  the  SS-16 
mobile  ICBM-by  the  probable  continued 
deployment   of  SS-16   ICBMs  at   PleseUk. 
and  by  falsifying  the  SALT  II  data  base 
Identifying  specific  systems  and  their  num- 
bers covered  by  the  Treaty.  1979  to  present. 
The  SALT  II  Treaty  prohibiU  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-16  ICMB  (Soviet  designa- 
tion—RS-14).    Deliberate    Soviet    conceal- 
ment which  impedes  verification  of  compli- 
ance by  U.S.  national  technical  means  has 
been  associated  with  the  probable  SS-16  de- 
ployment. Nevertheless,  the  SS-16  appar- 
ently has  been  maintained  at  PleseUk  since 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty,  in  violation  of 
Soviet  commitmenU  relative  to  that  treaty. 
The  probable  existence  of  the  SS-16  at  Ple- 
seUk also  shows  that  SovieU  deliberately 
falsified  the  SALT  II  data  base  concerning 
the  number  of  ICMB  launchers.  This  data 
base   was   to   Xx   corrected   semi-annually; 
however,  the  SovieU  have  not  corrected  it. 

6.  SALT  II  Treaty  of  1979;  probable  viola- 
tion of  Article  rv  (9)  which  limiU  each  side 


to  one  new  type  ICMB— by  the  testing  of  a 
second  new  type  ICMB.  February  1983  to 
present;  violation  of  the  anti-MIRV  provi- 
sion of  article  IV(IO)— by  testing  a  lighter 
warhead  than  the  Treaty  allows;  and  viola- 
tion by  the  deliberate  concealment  (encryp- 
tion) of  data,  contrary  to  Article  XV(3). 
May  1983  to  present. 

SALT  II  allows  each  party  to  develop  only 
one  new  type  of  ICMB.  Since  the  SovieU 
have  designated  the  SS-X-24  as  that  one 
new  type,  the  SS-X-25,  which  appears  to  be 
another  new  type  of  ICMB.  violates  the 
Treaty.  The  SovieU.  however,  claim  that 
this  missile  is  a  modification  of  the  SS-13. 
an  ICMB  developed  in  the  mid-60s. 

While  common  sense  judgment  would 
hold  a  1980's  high  technology  missile  to  be 
new.  the  extensive  encryption  of  the  flight 
telemetry  impedes  U.S.  understanding  of 
the  missile.  U.S.  analyses,  however,  indicate 
that  it  is  very  likely  that  the  missile  fiU  the 
Treaty  definition  of  a  new  type  of  ICBM. 

7.  The  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  of  1972:  viola- 
tion of  Article  Vl(b)  limiting  the  location 
and  orientation  of  radar  deployment— by 
the  construction  of  a  large,  phased  array 
radar  not  located  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  not  oriented  outward. 
1981  to  present. 

The  ABM  Treaty  restricU  the  deployment 
of  early  warning  radars  to  sites  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  national  territory;  such 
radars  must  also  be  oriented  outward.  The 
construction  and  orientation  of  such  a  radar 
near  the  city  of  Krasnoyarsk,  an  interior 
site,  violate  this  provision.  The  design  of  the 
facility  Is  substantially  identical  to  another 
radar  declared  by  the  SovieU  to  be  an  early 
warning  radar.  The  SovieU,  however,  have 
stated  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  Is  a 
"space  tracking"  radar.  All  early  warning 
radars  can  also  perform  limited  "space 
tracking"  functions,  and  while  this  radar  is 
no  exception.  iU  location  and  geometry  are 
Inappropriate  for  a  dedicated  space  tracking 
radar. 
SUSPICIOUS  sovirr  activities  related  to 

ARMS  CONTROL  COMMITMENTS 

The  Committee  also  reviewed  fifteen 
areas  of  Soviet  activity  that  raise  suspicion 
of  further  material  breaches  of  arms  control 
agreemenU.  In  these  cases  the  data  neither 
confirm  that  a  material  breach  has  occurred 
nor  eliminate  suspicion  concerning  non-com- 
pliance. Most  of  these  suspicious  activities 
have  l)een  connected  with  Soviet  offensive 
forces  and  may  indicate  the  existence  of 
either  an  offensive  force  structure  In  excess 
of  that  allowed  by  various  agreemenU,  or 
offensive  weapons  with  greater  capability 
than  allowed  by  agreemenU.  In  addition, 
several  evenU  are  indicative  of  further  vio- 
lations or  circumventions  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  a  review  of  Soviet  testing  of  nu- 
clear explosives  strongly  suggesU  that  the 
SovieU  may  have  repeatedly  violated  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Moreover, 
other  Soviet  activities  may  relate  to  obliga- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  one  or  more 
accords  addressing  non-interference  with 
national  technical  means  of  verification  of 
compliance.  Each  of  these  activities  may  in- 
dicate Soviet  plans  and  efforU  to  develop 
further  military  capabilities  of  considerable 
significance. 

BREACHES  OF  THE  DITTY  OF  GOOD  FAITH 

Customary  international  law.  as  codified 
by  the  Vienna  Convention  of  the  Law  of 
Treaties  and  by  decisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  obligates  nations  to 
act  In  good  faith  in  their  dealings  with 
other  nations.  The  Committee  reviewed  a 


number  of  Soviet  actions  which,  while  not 
material  breaches  of  binding  agreemenU. 
were  breaches  of  that  duty  of  good  faith. 
Some  Soviet  actions  In  this  category  have 
been  misrepresentations  made  during  arms 
control  negotiations  or  after  binding  agree- 
menU came  Into  effect.  An  example  of  such 
misrepresentation  concerns  the  erroneous 
data  provided  by  Soviet  negotiators  at  the 
Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reduction  negotia- 
tions In  Vienna  concerning  Warsaw  Pact 
troop  numbers.  This  material  misrepresen- 
tation has  been  a  major  barrier  In  these  ne- 
gotiations. 

The  SovieU  have  also  disregarded  all  six 
unilateral  declarations  made  by  the  U.S.  in 
SALT  I  to  clarify  constralnu  upon  Soviet 
forces  under  that  agreement.  While  unilat- 
eral declarations  do  not  bind  the  other 
party.  Soviet  unwillingness  either  to  concur 
promptly  or  to  take  exception  to  such  U.S. 
statemenu  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  duty 
of  good  faith  in  negotiations. 

Further,  the  SovieU  have  demonstrated  a 
lack  of  good  faith  by  their  largely  non-re- 
sponsive posture  concerning  compliance 
concerns  brought  to  their  attention  by  the 
U.S.  Government  over  a  span  of  nearly  two 
decades. 

PATTERNS  IN  SOVIET  COMPLIANCE  PRACTICES 

The  Soviet  Union's  actions  since  1958  con- 
cerning arms  control  agreemenU  demon- 
strate a  pattern  of  pursuing  miliUry  advan- 
tage through  selective  disregard  for  IU 
international  arms  control  duties  and  com- 
mitmenU. 

The  Committee  found  recurring  instances 
of  Soviet  conduct  Involving  deliberate  de- 
ception, misdirection,  and  falsification  of 
data  during  negotiations.  In  addition  to  the 
military  value  accruing  to  the  SovieU  from 
individual  violations,  the  overall  pattern  of 
Soviet  practices  could  have  several  possible 
motivations: 

(1)  The  SovieU  may  be  Indifferent  to  U.S. 
objections  and  responses  to  their  non-com- 
pliance with  arms  control  treaties. 

(2)  The  SovieU  may  be  attempting  to 
weigh  the  effectiveness  of  U.8.  verification 
capabilities. 

(3)  The  SovieU  may  be  testing  U.S.  will- 
ingness to  reach  definitive  conclusions  con- 
cerning Soviet  arms  control  compliance. 

(4)  The  SovieU  may  be  testing  U.S.  and 
international  resolve  and  responses  to  their 
arms  control  behavior. 

(5)  These  activities,  as  well  as  the  other 
concealment  activities,  may  be  Intended  to 
raise  the  level  of  U.S.  confusion  In  order  to 
hide  more  serious  covert  activities,  such  as 
development  and  deployment  of  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  system. 

Soviet  denial  activities  significantly  In- 
creased over  the  last  quarter  century  and 
today  are  challenging  U.S.  verification  capa- 
bilities despite  improvemenU  in  U.S.  verifi- 
cation technology.  Deliberate  Soviet  efforU 
to  counter  U.S.  national  technical  means  of 
verficatlon  strongly  indicate  a  Soviet  Inten- 
tion to  persevere  in  circumventing  and  vio- 
lating agreemenU. 

U.S.  verification  capabilities  have  not  de- 
terred the  SovieU  from  violating  arms  con- 
trol commitmenU.  Furthermore,  the  near 
total  reliance  on  secret  diplomacy  in  seeking 
to  restore  Soviet  compliance  has  been  large- 
ly ineffective.  The  U.S.  record  of  raising  IU 
concerns  about  Soviet  non-compliance  ex- 
clusively in  the  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission and  through  various  high  level  dip- 
lomatic demarches  demonstrates  the  Inef- 
fectiveness of  this  process.  In  contrast,  the 
International  participation  in  verifying  the 
use  of  chemical  and  toxin  weapons  and  the 


disclosure  to  the  public  of  such  use  may 
have  contributed  to  limiting  the  extent  of 
these  prohibited  Soviet  activities. 

The  United  SUtes  has  never  had  a  long- 
range,  comprehensive  strategy  to  deter  and 
If  necessary  Initiate  measures  to  offset 
Soviet  arms  control  non-compliance.  Devel- 
opment of  a  U.8.  arms  control  policy  that 
anticipates  Soviet  behavior  In  light  of  the 
historical  compliance  record  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  Committee's  review.  Neverthe- 
less, the  development  of  means  to  safeguard 
the  U.S.  against  Soviet  non-compliance  is  es- 
sential If  the  arms  control  process  Is  to 
avoid  being  further  undermined.  If  It  Is  to 
have  favorable  long-term  prospecu.  if  it  Is 
to  build  trust  among  nations,  and  If  It  Is  to 
contribute  to  U.S.  national  security  and  the 
cause  of  peace. 

U.S.  efforU  to  obtain  Soviet  compliance 
have  been  most  effective  when  reliable  In- 
formation about  compliance  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
world.  The  strength  of  America's  democracy 
lies  In  an  informed  citizenry.  Fundamental 
to  this  nation's  effort  to  negotiate  equitable 
and  verifiable  arms  control  agreemenU  is  an 
American  public  Informed  on  the  critical 
issue  of  arms  control  compliance. 
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U.S.  UHILATEHAL  DISARMAimT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  U.S.  policy  of 
continuing  to  comply  unilaterally  with 
the  unratified,  expired  SALT  II 
Treaty  rests  upon  three  criteria: 

First,  Soviet  actions  correcting  their 
noncompliance; 

Second,  Soviet  actions  reversing 
their  military  buildup; 

Third.  Soviet  actions  promoting 
progress  in  Geneva. 

But  the  Soviets  are  still  refusing  to 
acknowledge  or  reverse  their  SALT 
violations,  are  continuing  their  mas- 
sive and  relentless  military  buildup 
and  are  refusing  to  make  specific  nego- 
tiation progress  in  the  Geneva  umbrel- 
la or  START  negotiations.  Thus  by 
each  of  the  three  U.S.  criteria  for  con- 
tinuing to  unilaterally  comply  with 
SALT  I  and  II,  there  is  no  logic  in  the 
U.S.  policy  except  that  of  unilateral 
disarmament  and  appeasement. 

But  as  President  Reagan  stated  on 
June  10.  1985.  to  Congress: 

Appropriate  and  proportionate  responses 
to  Soviet  noncompliance  are  called  for  to 
ensure  our  security  .  .  . 

I  strongly  agree  with  President 
Reagan,  and  that  is  why  I  authored 
the  proportionate  response  language 
in  the  fiscal  year  1986  Defense  author- 
ization bill  on  June  5,  1985.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  will  be  chal- 
lenged in  the  fiscal  year  1987  Defense 
bills  to  enact  significant  proportionate 
responses  to  the  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  order  of  business  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  efforts  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois,  I  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  colleague 
on  the  exceptional  work  that  he  has 
done  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  there 
with  his  colleagues  and  here  on  the 
floor  in  connection  with  this  amend- 
ment. 


I  had  indicated  to  him  earlier  in  a 
private  discussion  that  for  some  time  I 
have  been  committed  to  1;he  idea  of  a 
line-item  and  reduction  veto  power  in 
the  President,  and  it  had  been  my  in- 
tention to  offer  an  amendment  to  his 
constitutional  amendment  to  provide 
for  that  authority  in  the  President. 
But  it  has  concerned  me  that  by  virtue 
of  that,  I  might  intrude  into  this  con- 
stitutional amendment,  a  highly  con- 
troversial subject,  that  would  cause 
him  some  grief  in  connection  with 
what  is  a  very  difficult  problem  at  best 
in  seeking  to  persuade  two-thirds  of 
his  colleagues  to  support  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

So,  I  wish  to  say  for  the  record  that 
I  will  not  offer  that  amendment  to  his 
constitutional  amendment  that  would 
provide  for  a  line-item  and  reduction 
veto  power  in  the  President,  reserving 
to  Congress  a  right  to  override  by  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

I  know  I  speak  for  many  of  his 
friends  and  associates  when  I  say  that 
we  congratulate  him  on  a  job  well 
done  in  connection  with  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  floor  and  in  connection 
with  his  work  to  date  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  matter. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  with  whom  I  served  in 
the  SUte  legislature.  We  have  been 
friends  and  associates  for  a  long  time. 
It  is.  as  he  has  implied,  a  carefully 
crafted  amendment  that  Senator 
DeConcini.  Senator  Thurmond,  Sena- 
tor Hatch,  and  I  have  worked  on.  I 
really  appreciate  his  willingness  not  to 
offer  that  amendment. 

It  is  an  amendment  that  has  much 
merit  but  it  is  an  amendment  also,  I 
say  with  great  respect  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  that  might  detract 
from  our  ability  to  pass  the  amend- 
ment. Getting  two-thirds  in  the 
Senate  is  not  an  easy  thing.  I  applaud 
his  interest  in  this  whole  subject. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois  is  one 
who  has  been  interested  in  sane, 
sound,  fiscal  policies  when  he  was  in 
State  government,  and  he  is  interested 
in  it  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  I  might  pose  a  question  or  two  to 
some  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  and 
certainly  either  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois  or  my  good  friend  from  South 
Carolina  very  likely  wUl  be  able  to  re- 
spond. 

As  both  of  them  very  likely  know, 
this  Senator  has  supported  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  balance  the 
budget  in  the  past,  and  I  intend  to 
support  the  work  product  of  the  four 
distinguished  Senators  whose  names 
appear  as  the  principal  sponsors  of  the 
contltutlonal  amendment  that  Is  now 
before  us  and  upon  which  I  expect  we 
will  be  voting,  I  hope  successfully,  by 
some  time  next  week. 

I  would  say  that  I  also  had  an 
amendment  prepared  to  the  measure 
as  It  was  originally  brought  out  of  the 


committee.  That  amendment  had  to 
do  with  an  amendment  that  I  intro- 
duced the  last  time  this  matter  was 
before  the  body  with  regard  to  requir- 
ing that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  become  involved  in  this  process 
directly  and  be  so  stated  in  either  a 
law  or  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
quiring the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  submit  a  balanced  budget 
each  and  every  year  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  or,  falling  that,  a 
statement  as  to  why  he  could  not.  I 
recognized  that,  with  the  changes  that 
have  now  been  made,  that  amendment 
would  not  fit  very  well.  It  seems  to  me, 
with  the  amendment  being  offered. 
So,  at  least  at  this  time.  I  am  not  of- 
fering that  amendment,  again  In  a 
spirit  of  compromise,  hoping  that  we 
can  get  something  through. 

Having  said  that.  I  have  a  question 
or  two  about  whether  or  not  we  may 
have  compromised  down  this  amend- 
ment to  the  place  It  might  not  do  what 
I  think  myself,  the  sponsors,  and  most 
of  the  people  in  the  Senate  who  sup- 
port this  measure  might  like  to  see. 
Therefore.  I  have  a  question.  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  enforcement  mechanism.  If 
this  passes  by  the  required  vote  in  the 
Senate  and  if  it  is  ratified  by  the  re- 
quired number  of  the  States,  then  It 
becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
and  we  assimie  that  would  be  a  con- 
structive move. 

However.  I  do  have  some  question 
regarding  the  lack  of  what  I  can  see  as 
a  significant  "enforcement  mecha- 
nism" in  the  measure  before  us. 

Before  I  ask  the  question.  I  simply 
want  to  state  that  I  served  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  for  8  years.  We  have 
a    constitutional    provision    that    the 
State    of    Nebraska    cannot    borrow 
money.  Therefore,  when  the  State  of 
Nebraska  runs  out  of  money  at  any 
time,  to  follow  the  law.  It  Is  a  require- 
ment that  the  Governor  call  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature.  A  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  meets  and  they 
have  the  responsibility  of  either  cut- 
ting expenditures  enough  so  that  we 
are  in  balance  or  raising  revenues.  So 
that  is  an  effective  enforcement  mech- 
anism that  from  time  to  time  forces 
the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  and  the 
Governor  of  Nebraska  to  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  operate  In 
the  red. 

Now,  as  I  take  It.  this  amendment  Is 
Intended  to  do  the  same  thing.  Can 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
answer  my  question  that  Is  phrased 
this  way:  Let  us  assume  that  this  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  Constitution.  And 
let  us  suppose  that  at  some  year  In  the 
future,  we  have  a  trillion-dollar  budget 
for  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
will  be  over  that  the  next  time,  but  let 
us  just  take  the  trillion-dollar  figure. 
That  is  the  budget.  Things  are  going 
along  fine.  Income  Is  meeting  outgo; 
everything     looks    good.     Something 


happens,  as  It  has  frequently  hap- 
pened just  in  my  7  years  of  service  In 
this  body,  where  things  dramatically 
change  In  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time. 

What  would  happen  under  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  full  force 
and  effect,  if,  for  example,  on  a  $1  tril- 
lion budget,  it  should  be  decided  in 
August  of  a  fiscal  year  that  we  are  all 
at  once,  let  us  say.  $2  billion  short,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on 
October  1.  upcoming  in  that  particular 
year,  we  would  not  have  a  balanced 
budget?  Indeed,  we  are  going  to  be  S2 
billion  In  the  red.  Under  that  kind  of  a 
scenario,  what,  if  anything,  would 
hapi}en  If  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment before  us  ever  becomes  opera- 
tive? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 
Mr.  EXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  appreciate  his  ques- 
tion. I  also  appreciate  the  Senator  not 
offering  the  amendment  that  he  men- 
tioned. I  agree  that  it  Is  absolutely  de- 
sirable that  the  President  give  us  a 
balanced  budget  each  year.  I  think 
Congress  Is  better  off  addressing  that 
Issue  through  statute,  rather  than  In 
the  Constitution. 

What  we  must  make  clear  is  that 
Congress  has  to  work  out  an  imple- 
mentation mechanism.  Once  we  pass 
this  broad  outline,  then  Congress  Is 
going  to  have  to  follow  through  and 
say,  among  other  things,  that  a  little 
bit  of  leeway  Is  essential,  1  percent, 
something  like  that;  then,  we  have  to 
live  with  that. 

If,  as  suggested,  the  bottom  drops 
out  of  the  economy  or  something  like 
that,  then  we  have  the  choice  of  a 
three-fifths  vote  or  other  mechanisms 
we  can  work  out.  Or  If  Congress  failed 
to  act.  If  we  passed  no  implement- 
ing  

Mr.  EXON.  If  it  could  not  get  three- 
fifths. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Then  any  citizen  could 
go  Into  the  courts  and  the  courts 
would  probably  tell  us,  "You  have  60 
days  to  work  something  out,  Con- 
gress." 

No.  1, 1  do  not  think  we  will  get  that 
far.  I  think  just  as  we  have  worked  out 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  as  a  mecha- 
nism structured  to  move  us  In  the 
right  direction,  we  will  work  out  mech- 
anisms to  solve  this.  I  caimot  tell  what 
they  are  going  to  be,  but  I  think  this 
body  can  find  those  sensible  mecha- 
nisms. 

We  know  we  have  to  act  and,  If  we 
do  not  act,  ultimately  the  courts  will 
force  either  us  to  act  or  hand  the  au- 
thority over  to  the  executive  branch. 

(Mr.  HUMPHREY  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  EXON.  If  I  understand  my 
friend  from  Illinois,  what  he  Is  telling 
me  in  essence  is  that  the  question  that 
I  posed  is  a  good  one  and  his  answer  to 
that  is  that  If  this  amendment  be- 


comes part  of  the  Constitution,  as  we 
hope,  then  It  would  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Congress  working  in  con- 
junction and  In  cooperation,  hopeful- 
ly, with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  executive  branch  to 
later  work  out  the  enforcement  mech- 
anism that  I  think  is  obviously  lacking 
at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska Is  absolutely  correct. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  standing. 
Perhaps  he  wishes  to  add  something. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  think  the  able  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  covered  the  point.  I  might  say 
that  there  probably  would  be  a  statute 
passed  by  the  Congress  on  the  enforce- 
ment issue.  I  think  the  courts  would 
probably  construe  the  constitutional 
amendment  as  a  self -enforcing  amend- 
ment. The  discussion  between  the  two 
Senators  has  been  altogether  properly 
In  line. 

Mr.  EXON.  Let  me  just  say  this  by 
explanation  for  the  record:  It  seems  to 
me.  therefore,  the  position  that  we  are 
in.  if  we  are  successful  in  passing  this. 
and  If  it  is  ratified  by  the  States  and. 
therefore,  becomes  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, is  we  will  at  least  have  taken 
a  meaningful  step  forward  so  It  would 
force  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branch  simply  not  to  go  on  as  we  have 
for  a  whole  series  of  years  and  really 
not  worry  about  the  deficit  because  all 
we  have  to  do  is  add  to  It. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  then,  that  the 
answer  to  the  scenario  that  I  outlined 
might  be  that  In  a  $1  trillion  budget  in 
August  of  the  year  where  we  are  obvi- 
ously going  to  be  $2  billion  short,  the 
Court  would  not  have  time  to  act.  I 
would  think,  between  August  and  Oc- 
tober, but  then  what  would  happen  in 
that  event,  I  would  guess,  would  be 
that  we  would  indeed  end  up  the  year 
$2  billion  short  of  meeting  Income  and 
outgo  as  dictated.  At  that  time,  even  if 
we  do  nothing  else.  It  would  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  for  the  next  year  to  make  up 
that  $2  billion  in  that  next  year  and 
not  go  along  with  the  assumption  of 
let  us  not  worry  about  It.  let  us  just 
start  piling  that  $2  billion  on  top  of  )5 
billion  the  next  year  and  $12  billion 
the  year  after  that. 

Is  that  a  fair  assessment  to  make 
with  regard  to  this? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  My  State  has  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  man- 
dates a  balanced  budget.  When  I  was 
Governor.  1  year  receipts  ran  short, 
and  the  legislature  came  in  and  put  on 
a  little  tax  and  made  it  right  up. 

Here  I  think  there  would  be  a  little 
flexibility  and  the  Congress  would 
have  that  flexibility.  But  I  think  it 
would  have  to  take  action  to  either  cut 
expenses  or  put  on  some  tax  to  make 
It  up.  That  Is  my  Judgment.  We  would 
have  to  do  that. 


Mr.  EXON.  I  agree— and  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Illinois 
In  a  second— but  all  I  am  saying  is  that 
we  have  not  yet  created  a  mechanism 
that  we  hope  we  can  create  later  on  to 
address  this  during  a  fiscal  year.  It  is 
very  clear  if  this  becomes  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  to  use  the  scenario 
that  I  used,  that  the  Congress  could 
not.  certainly,  at  the  end  of  that  fiscal 
year  when  we  are  $2  billion  In  the  red. 
pass  another  hold  the  line  $1  trillion 
budget  and  not  do  anything  about  the 
$2  billion  shortfall  that  we  had  for  the 
year.  So  at  least,  at  the  mlnlmiun.  If 
we  do  not  do  anything  else,  this  Is  a 
matter  that  would  be  forced  to  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year,  and.  If  we  miss  our  mark,  at  least 
we  would  not  be  more  than  a  year  and 
a  few  months  out  of  balance.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  stated  It  very  well.  I  think  the 
very  fact  that  we  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  mandate  a  balanced 
budget  is  going  to  have  a  tremendous 
effect.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  pass 
this  amendment  that  you  are  going  to 
see  the  budget  balanced  from  then  on. 
I  congratulate  the  able  Senator  for 
supporting  this  amendment  and  the 
fine  support  he  has  given  In  the  past. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  join  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  in  commending 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  posing 
these  questions  which  are  very  Impor- 
tant, fundamental  questions.  The  sce- 
nario will  be  either  as  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  suggests  or  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  suggests, 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  this  one  way 
or  another.  We  cannot  continue  to  pile 
up  this  Indebtedness. 

In  earlier  remarks  today  I  pointed 
out  from  the  beginning  of  our  Repub- 
lic until  the  end  of  1917  we  accumulat- 
ed a  grand  total  of  S3  million  in  in- 
debtedness. That  was  the  indebtedness 
of  this  country  at  the  end  of  1917. 
Since  then  It  has  been  growing  and 
growing. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  think  he  has  to  be  part  of 
working  out  this  Implementation 
mechanism.  We  have  to  work  out  some 
practical  mechanism. 

I  also  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
South  Carolina.  With  this  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  there  would  be  a 
discipline  that  Congress  has  lacked. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  this 
deficit. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina  and  my  friend  from  Il- 
linois for  their  kind  remarks  and  their 
straightforward  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  the  schedule  of  business  for  floor 
consideration,  the  Senate  has  begun 
debate  on  proposals  for  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 
These  proposals  raise  a  host  of  issues, 
but  I  will  limit  my  remarks  at  this 
point  to  reminding  my  colleagues  of 
the  serious  damage  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  that  could  result  from  an 
over-broad  or  badly  drawn  constitu- 
tional amendment.  If  we  are  going  to 
get  serious  about  a  balanced  budget, 
let's  make  sure  we  don't  use  Social  Se- 
curity to  balance  the  scale. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  1982,  when  we 
first  considered  this  proposal,  the  po- 
tential for  serious  damage  arises  from 
the  need  for  long-term  planning  in  the 
Social  Security  system.  We  all  know 
that  neither  Congress  nor  the  adminis- 
tration always  has  a  good  handle  on 
the  long-term  picture.  Congress  funds 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis.  When  we  are  doing  an  ex- 
ceptional job.  we  look  as  far  as  3  years 
into  the  future.  In  contrast.  Social  Se- 
curity looks  75  years  into  the  future, 
and  attempts  to  structure  its  funding 
to  meet  its  needs  over  this  very  long 
haul. 

What  sort  of  long-term  plans  does 
Social  Security  need  to  make?  Well, 
Mr.  President,  the  chief  problem  for 
Social   Security   concerns   its   adjust- 
ment  to   the   baby-boom   generation, 
which  is  moving  through  Americas  de- 
mographic profile  like  a  large  rabbit 
swallowed  by  a  small  snake.  The  re- 
tirement of  the  baby  boom,  beginning 
around  the  year  2012,  will  greatly  in- 
crease benefit  outlays.  In  preparation 
for  this,  the  1983  Social  Security  Sol- 
vency Act  provided  for  Social  Security 
to  build  up  a  large  surplus  during  the 
working  years  of  those  baby  boomers. 
This  surplus,  at  its  peak,  will  equal 
five  times  the  annual  outlays  of  the 
system.  Translated  to  today's  outlays, 
that  surplus  would  equal  about  $1  tril- 
lion. The  actual  dollar  surplus  25  years 
from  now  would  be  several  times  this 
amount.  After  reaching  this  peak,  the 
system    will    run    deficits    for    many 
years,  and  gradually  spend  down  the 
surplus. 

Uke  Joseph  in  Egypt,  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  plans  for  years  of  plenty 
followed  by  years  of  famine.  In  con- 
trast, the  proposed  amendments  seek 
to  keep  total  Government  outlays 
closely  in  line  with  receipts— not  just 
over  the  long  term,  but  in  each  and 
every  budget  year. 

I  believe  that  even  the  sponsors  of 
the  various  proposed  amendments  will 
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agree  that  the  long-term  scenario  for 
Social  Security  directly  conflicts  with 
that  proposed  for  the  Federal  budget 
as  a  whole  under  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  The  heart  of  this  conflict 
lies  in  the  unique  nature  of  Social  Se- 
curity as  a  trust  fund  system,  meaning 
that  the  revenues  generated  by  its 
payroll  tax  can  be  spent  only  on  bene- 
fits, and  its  assets  must  be  sufficient  to 
meet  each  month's  benefit  payments. 
In  considering  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  we  must  ask  ourselves  ex- 
actly how,  as  a  practical  matter,  can 
we  possibly,  take  this  self-contained 
system,  that  specifically  plans  to  run 
years  of  surpluses  followed  by  years  of 
deficits,  and  force  it  into  a  rigid 
budget  structure  with  other  programs 
that  have  different  sources  of  revenue, 
and  which  are  far  more  amenable  to 
year-by-year  funding.  Clearly,  these 
two  types  of  programs  simply  do  not 
mix. 

What  specifically  will  happen  if  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  includes 
the  Social  Security  trust  funds?  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  several  problems 
will  arise. 

The  chief  problem  concerns  the  sur- 
pluses in  Social  Security.  Let's  begin 
with  the  situation  in  1991.  when  we 
will  reach  a  zero  deficit  under  Gramm- 
Rudman.  If  Social  Security  is  included 
in  the  calculations  under  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  we  will  also  reach 
the  balance  that  the  amendment  man- 
dates. This  balance,  however,  will  be 
completely  illusory.  The  Social  Securi- 
ty system  is  expected  to  run  a  $68  bil- 
lion surplus  in  1991.  a  number  that 
will  rise  steadily  over  the  succeeding 
20  years.  Where  will  that  surplus  go? 
The  answer  is  obvious,  the  surplus  will 
be  used  to  fund  other  programs  such 
as  defense,  education,  nutrition  and  so 
forth.  As  worthy  as  those  programs 
might  be,  the  Social  Security  surplus 
will  disguise  their  true  cost,  and  Con- 
gress will  spend  far  more  on  them 
than  the  Nation's  general  revenue 
sources,  can  actually  pay  for. 

It  will  appear  to  the  public  that  Con- 
gress has  balanced  the  budget  and  met 
the  command  of  the  amended  Consti- 
tution, but  the  reverse  will  be  true. 
Forcing  the  Social  Security  surplus 
into  the  budget  for  other  programs, 
despite  the  appearance  of  a  balanced 
budget,  will  in  reality  grossly  distort 
the  budget  for  those  other  programs. 
This  distortion  will  grow  more  pro- 
nounced with  each  passing  year— as 
the  trust  fund  surplus  grows  larger,  so 
will  the  programs  that  feed  off  it.  Ulti- 
mately, the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment will  create  the  very  monster  it 
seeks  to  destroy— a  massive  and  en- 
trenched structural  deficit. 

This  structural  deficit  will  lay  dor- 
mant for  years.  The  crisis  won't  sur- 
face until  the  annual  trust  fund  sur- 
plus levels  off  about  the  year  2010. 
Then  as  the  surplus  starts  to  decline, 
we'll  have  to  pay  the  piper  for  a  Gov- 


ernment we  built  around  the  false 
budgetary  prosperity  created  by  the 
surplus.  When  that  false  prosperity  is 
cut  off.  Congress  will  find  it  difficult  If 
not  virtually  impossible  to  suddenly 
cut  or  end  the  programs  that  will  have 
built  up.  If  we  don't  act  now  to  remove 
Social  Security  from  the  balanced 
budget  calculation,  we  will  ultimately 
face  a  round  of  budget  cuts  that  will 
make  Gramm-Rudman  look  like 
penny-ante  poker. 

I  think  I  can  almost  hear  some  of 
my  colleagues,  and  others,  saying:  "We 
can  solve  that  problem  easily.  Let's 
just  cut  Social  Security  taxes  and 
reduce  the  surplus."  This  takes  us  into 
dangerous  territory.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to 
question  the  need  for  large  surpluses 
when  it  is  done  in  the  context  of 
debate  over  the  long-term  needs  of  the 
system.  However,  tampering  with  the 
solvency  of  the  trust  funds  simply  to 
balance  1  year's  ledger  sheet  threatens 
the  foundations  of  the  entire  system. 

Congress  must  respect  the  necessary 
long-term  integrity  of  Social  Security. 
The  system  is  designed  as  a  contract 
between  generations,  balancing  the  in- 
terests of  the  young,  the  old.  the  rich, 
and  the  poor.  If  we  destabilize  the 
system,  and  give  today's  workers 
grounds  to  question  the  security  of 
their  retirement,  those  workers  will 
abandon  the  contract,  abandon  the 
system,  and  abandon  the  old.  And 
when  those  workers  retire,  they  will 
face  the  same  treatment  from  their 
children.  Mr.  President,  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  that  includes 
Social  Security  holds  the  very  real 
promise  of  turning  one  generation 
against  another,  to  the  detriment  of 
all  of  us. 

The  problems  with  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  are  not  limited  to 
those  resulting  from  the  trust  fund 
surplus.  Even  if  we  do  somehow  avoid 
the  threat  of  huge  structural  deficits, 
we  need  to  ask  ourselves  what  will 
happen  to  a  constitutionally  balanced 
budget  during  the  years  after  2015, 
when  the  trust  fund  starts  to  run  large 
deficits,  and  spends  down  its  reserves. 
As  Social  Security  benefits  grow  as  a 
proportion  of  constitutionally  limited 
outlays,  what  will  happen  to  other 
Federal  programs?  Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  Congress  is  prevented  from 
raising  revenues,  the  existence  of  large 
year-to-year  deficits  in  the  trust  fund 
will  force  Congress  to  either  cut  gener- 
al Government  programs  or  cut  Social 
Security  benefits.  Something  will  have 
to  give  in  that  situation,  and  many 
fear  that  Social  Security  benefits  will 
come  out  the  loser. 

What  makes  this  situation  worse, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  the  Impact  of 
this  crisis  won't  wait  30  years  to  make 
itself  known.  Casting  doubt  on  the 
future  of  Social  Security  benefits  de- 
stabilizes the  system  today  by  shaking 
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peoples  faith.  Many  in  the  baby-boom 
generation  already  fear  that  Social  Se- 
curity won't  be  there  when  they  need 
it.  If  we  don't  act  swiftly  to  exempt 
the  trust  funds  from  the  balanced 
budget  constraints,  then  they  and 
many  others  will  indeed  have  reason 
to  worry.  As  I  described  earlier,  and  as 
I  have  stated  on  many  occasions,  in- 
cluding Social  Security  in  balanced 
budget  proposals  runs  the  risk  of  set- 
ting generation  against  generation, 
and  ultimately  destroying  a  system  of 
retirement  security  that  is  literally  in- 
disDGiis&blc 

Mr.  President.  I  fear  that  the  pro- 
posed balanced  budget  amendments 
set  up  the  very  real  possibility  that 
the  U.S.  Constitution  will  ultimately 
force  the  Federal  Government  to 
break  its  contract  with  America's  older 
citizens.  Our  responsibility  in  consider- 
ing these  proposals  is  to  ensure  that 
our  zeal  to  balance  the  Federal  budget 
does  not  inadvertently  sink  the  Social 
Security  system.  I  believe  that  any 
amendment  should  accommodate  the 
long-term  plans  for  Social  Security, 
allow  the  program  to  adjust  to  a 
changing  demographic  landscape,  and, 
at  the  very  least,  avoid  Introducing 
massive  amounts  of  uncertainty  into 
this  country's  retirement  policy. 

In  their  examination  of  the  propos- 
als before  us,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  consider  the  problems  I  have 
addressed. 

SUPPORT  or  BALANCED  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  as  offered  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225.  This  Is  the  responsible 
way  to  deal  with  the  realities  of  the 
Federal  budget.  Too  often  rhetoric 
dealing  with  the  intentions  of  Sena- 
tors attempting  to  Impose  automatic 
mandates  on  the  budget  process  Ignore 
the  very  real  necessities  of  specific 
Government  programs.  This  amend- 
ment would  force  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  face  the  tough  votes  they 
were  sent  here  to  make.  Instead  of 
providing  them  with  rhetorical  sanctu- 
ary behind  an  unaccountable  budget 
process. 

This  amendment  allows  Congress  to 
deal  with  the  unexpected.  Once  the 
balanced  budget  Is  In  place  and  set 
into  law,  few  Senators  will  be  unwill- 
ing to  risk  breaking  the  law  to  deal 
with  emergency  situations.  This 
amendment  provides  for  just  such  an 
unforseeable  event,  without  unduly  la- 
beling Senators  as  budget  breakers 
and  allows  Congress  a  second  chance. 

An  example  of  a  situation  which 
may  arise  that  would  justify  this  ex- 
ception to  the  balanced  budget  is  the 
price  of  childhood  vaccines.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  currently  purchases 
over  50  percent  of  the  childhood  vac- 
cines for  its  national  Immunization 
effort.  This  program  is  extremely  cost 
effective  given  the  tremendous  cost 
both  in  terms  of  finances  and  human 


terms  of  not  adequately  immunizing 
our  children  against  these  deadly  and 
contagious  childhood  diseases.  I  am 
sure  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
wants  to  see  a  return  of  the  Iron  limg 
and  the  destruction  caused  by  the  ru- 
bella and  polio  outbreaks.  Continued 
funding  of  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol's Immunization  Program  has 
always  been  a  top  priority  of  Congress, 
in  every  administration.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  price  of  childhood  vaccines 
is  not  constant.  The  price  is  controlled 
not  by  supply  and  demand  or  even 
technology,  but  by  Insurance  and  li- 
ability concerns  fueled  by  the  increase 
in  lawsuits.  Over  the  past  2  years,  the 
price  for  the  vaccine  for  diptherla.  per- 
tussis and  tetanus  has  Increased  by 
300  percent.  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration have  no  control  over  these 
price  Increases.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  remaining  manufacturers  who 
chose  to  remain  In  the  market.  I  hope 
such  a  situation  never  occurs,  but  If  It 
does,  we  must  have  a  mechanism  that 
win  enable  us  to  respond  to  such  an 
emergency  situation. 

Once  again  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  Mr.  Thurmond  for  In- 
troducing this  amendment.  This 
amendment  Is  responsible  government 
and  allows  us  to  deal  with  the  unex- 
pected should  the  need  arise. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
time  for  Congress  to  finally  take 
action  that  has  long  been  demanded 
by  the  Amerlcsui  people,  and  by  more 
than  a  few  of  us  in  this  body. 

It  is  time  to,  once  and  for  all,  tear  up 
the  congressional  credit  card.  Congress 
has  used  this  card  to  run  up  enormous 
debts  that  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren will  spend  their  lives  paying.  Its 
time  to  begin  thinking  about  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  those  future  genera- 
tions, and  stop  mortgaging  the  future 
with  our  generation's  excessive  spend- 
ing. 

Three  years  ago,  I  cosponsored  the 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment. By  not  passing  the  amendment 
at  that  time,  American  taxpayers  have 
paid  a  heavy  price.  In  the  3  years  that 
have  lapsed  since  then.  Congress  has 
added  over  $600  billion  to  the  national 
debt,  or  $2,500  more  Indebtedness  for 
every  American  man.  woman,  and 
child. 

The  only  way  to  keep  Congress  from 
exacerbating  this  problem  Is  to  ham- 
string It  80  that  It  cannot  continue  to 
spend  this  country  Into  oblivion.  I 
have  no  qualms  about  creating  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  enforce 
fiscal  responsibility  upon  this  Nation's 
policymakers. 

By  passing  this  balanced  budget 
amendment,  we  will  make  government 
live  by  the  same  rule  that  we  all  live 
by  in  our  households— that  you  can't 
spend  more  than  you  take  in.  By 
spending  excessively  year  after  year, 
Congress  has  made  It  more  difficult 


for  millions  of  families  to  create  budg- 
ets that  they  can  live  with. 

By  living  within  Its  means,  Congress 
can  create  an  economic  environment 
that  will  lead  to  a  better  livelihood  for 
virtually  all  Americans. 

I  hope  that  Congress  has  finally 
mustered  the  courage  to  pass  this  long 
overdue  measure.  The  congressional 
credit  card  has  been  abused  long 
enough.  It's  time  to  tear  It  up. 


SENATOR  LEAHY'S  PRESCRIP- 
TION FOR  A  NICARAGUA 
POLICY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  enthusi- 
astically recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  read  the 
thoughtful  and  positive  op-ed  piece  by 
Senator  Leahy  that  was  published  in 
the  Boston  Globe  yesterday.  As  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  have  voiced 
my  objections  about  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  Nicaragua,  especially 
with  regard  to  support  of  the  Contras. 
"our  terrorists."  who  continue  to  bru- 
talize their  own  people. 

Among  the  points  made  In  his  article 
is  that  the  United  States  must  get  seri- 
ous about  supporting  the  Contadora 
process.  With  the  Caraballa  message 
of  January,  the  Contadora  process  Is 
being  revitalized,  thanks  to  the  dedi- 
cated work  of  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  Contadora  nations  and  the  sup- 
port group.  Nicaragua  has  declared  Its 
support  for  Caraballeda  which  paves 
the  way  for  putting  Contadora  back 
on  track.  This  should  be  the  No.  1  pri- 
ority for  the  United  States— real  sup- 
port for  a  political  settlement— not  a 
failed  policy  of  aid  to  the  Contras. 

As  we  move  In  this  body  for  a  vote 
on  the  administration's  request  to 
fund  the  Contras.  I  consider  Senator 
Leahy's  article  required  reading. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached article  be  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Mar.  5.  19861 
A  Bitter  Way  To  Deal  With  Nicaragua 

(By  Patrick  J.  Leahy) 
Washington.— Congress  and  the  president 
are  about  to  lock  horns  again  on  one  of  the 
most  divisive  foreign  policy  Issues  of  this 
decade:  Should  the  United  Slates  continue 
trying  to  overthrow  the  Sandlnlsta  regime 
In  Nicaragua?  This  fight  should  be  avoided. 
The  administration  Is  determined  to  con- 
tinue lu  belligerent  policy  of  mlliury  pres- 
sure and  confrontation.  It  first  tried  to  do 
this  by  financing  contra  rebels  In  a  covert 
war  against  the  Sandinistas.  Congress  re- 
jected this  discredited  strategy  after  two 
years  of  raucous  debates  and  a  torrent  of 
leaks  about  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
secret  war. 

After  limping  along  this  past  year  with  a 
compromise  humanitarian-aid  program  for 
the  contras— a  disguised  welfare  program  to 
keep  them  alive  and  trigger-happy  until  a 
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fresh  attempt  could  be  made  to  get  real 
weapons— the  president  has  come  forward 
with  a  new  request. 

Even  as  Congress  is  swallowing  drastic  do- 
mestic cuts  to  reduce  the  staggering  federal 
deficit,  the  president  asks  us  to  approve 
$100  million  in  new  aid  to  the  rebels:  $30 
million  will  be  in  the  form  of  "humanitari- 
an" items  such  as  boots,  tents,  trucks  and 
aircraft:  the  remaining  $70  million  will  be 
for  arms.  The  president  wanU  full  authority 
to  furmel  that  lethal  equipment  to  the  con- 
tras.  which,  without  a  doubt,  means  rein- 
jecting the  CIA  into  the  Nicaraguan  insur- 
gency. 

The  president  can  get  enough  votes  in  the 
Senate  to  drag  his  request  reluctantly  along, 
even  though  real  sup|x>rt  for  his  policy  of 
military  pressure  on  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment has  dwindled  sharply  over  the  last  two 
years. 

There  is  a  painful  recognition,  even 
among  the  president's  closest  supporters  in 
the  Senate,  that  his  strategy  for  dealing 
with  the  Sandinistas  is  a  failure.  Forcing 
just  enough  votes  for  passage  doesn't  dem- 
onstrate national  unity  for  this  policy— let 
alone  encourage  other  countries'  support. 

After  five  years,  the  hole  we  are  in  gets 
deeper  every  day.  The  Contadora  process— a 
genuine  attempt  by  our  allies  in  the  region 
to  negotiate  a  political  settlement  to  the  dis- 
pute—is floundering.  The  foreign  ministers 
of  the  Contadora  countries  and  the  Conta- 
dora support-group  nations  publicly  call  on 
the  president  to  cease  support  of  contra  in- 
surgency. 

Confrontation  has  not  made  the  Sandinis- 
tas more  tractable  or  more  interested  in  a 
lessening  of  tensions  in  Central  America.  On 
the  contrary.  Sandinista  radicals,  using  U.S. 
pressure  as  a  justification,  have  strength- 
ened their  grip.  Massive  quantities  of 
Soviet.  Cuban  and  other  Soviet-bloc  arms 
are  flowing  into  Nicaragua  to  bolster  their 
military  forces. 

The  president's  policy  isn't  working.  Ad- 
ministration rhetoric  aside,  there  are  other 
constructive  alternatives  that  could  form  a 
new.  more  positive  approach: 

U.S.  support  for  the  contra  insurgency 
should  cease.  Having  created  the  contras, 
the  United  States  cannot  now  make  them 
disappear.  We  can't  back  away  and  leave 
them  in  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  disgrun- 
tled, desperate  and  heavily  armed.  We 
would  have  to  continue  to  feed  and  main- 
tain them  while  assisting  their  relocation 
and  resettlement. 

The  United  States  must  become  serious 
about  supporting  the  Contadora  negotia- 
tions and  about  engaging  in  bilateral  talks 
with  the  Sandinistas.  A  mixture  of  econom- 
ic, diplomatic  and  political  pressure  and  in- 
centives would  provide  the  leverage  the  ad- 
ministration argues  it  must  have  In  seeking 
a  settlement. 

Congress  and  the  president  should  reach 
an  understanding  on  the  level  of  Soviet  and 
Cuban  influence  in  Central  America  that 
will  be  tolerated.  The  United  States  should 
not  allow  any  Cuban  or  Soviet  military 
bases  or  combat  presence  in  Nicaragua.  The 
introduction  of  offensive  weapons  from  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Cuba  into  Nicaragua  should 
not  lie  accepted.  We  must  make  clear  that 
the  United  SUtes  would  assist  our  Central 
American  friends  and  allies  in  resisting  any 
Sandinista  attack  on  them. 

Defining  these  elements  and  putting  them 
Into  a  coherent  policy  should  occur  in  a  na- 
tional debate  involving  the  president,  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 
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President  Reagan  and  the  hard-liners 
have  been  given  five  years  to  try  to  frighten 
the  Sandinistas  into  concessions  by  support- 
ing the  contra  insurgency.  It  hasn't 
worked— and  won't  work,  no  matter  how 
much  money  and  how  many  lives  are  ex- 
pended. It  is  time  for  a  change. 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have, 
in  two  trips  to  the  Soviet  Union,  vis- 
ited with  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Naum 
Meiman.  a  couple  who  want  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  He  has  been  part  of 
the  Helsinki  watch  group  there  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  part  of  a  brave,  small 
group  that  has  stood  up  and  said,  "We 
want  to  see  the  Helsinki  accord  com- 
plied with." 

They  are  a  marvelous  couple.  Mrs. 
Meiman  has  had  her  fourth  operation 
for  cancer.  Professor  Meiman  is  74 
years  old.  He  is  not  going  to,  realisti- 
cally, live  too  many  more  years.  I  hope 
he  lives  to  be  100.  But  the  reality  is 
that,  at  the  age  of  74,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  has  too  many  more  years. 

They  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

I  have  visited  with  them  twice.  The 
first  time,  my  daughter  was  with  me. 
And  I  hasten  to  add  she  went  over  at 
our  expense  and  not  Government  ex- 
pense. 

But  I  will  never  forget,  when  we 
were  leaving  their  apartment.  Mrs. 
Meiman  was  wearing  a  brooch.  She 
took  it  off  and  handed  it  to  my  daugh- 
ter and  said,  "Here,  I  want  you  to  have 
it.  If  anything  happens  to  me,  I  want 
someone  to  remember  me." 

I  can  tell  you.  there  was  not  a  dry 
eye  in  that  apartment  after  she  said 
that. 

They  want  freedom.  I  am  going  to— 
from  this  day  on,  until  the  Meimans 
have  a  chance  to  emigrate,  I  am  going 
to  take  a  few  minutes  on  the  floor 
each  day  to  talk  about  this  fine 
couple.  It  is  a  small  thing  in  the  course 
of  history  and  in  the  course  of  nations. 
But  why  we  cannot  permit  these  fine 
people  to  emigrate,  I  do  not  know.  I 
hope  the  Soviet  Union  will  recognize  it 
as  a  better  part  of  public  relations  to 
let  these  people  emigrate. 

EXPRESSING  CONCERN  FOR  NAUM  AND  INNA 
MEIMAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  8  months 
ago,  I  participated  in  the  Congression- 
al Call  to  Conscience  for  Soviet  Jewry 
on  behalf  of  my  good  friends,  Naum 
and  Inna  Meiman.  Dr.  Naum  Meiman 
and  his  wife  have  been  trying  for  years 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  join 
their  daughter,  Olga  Plum,  who  is  a 
constituent  of  mine  in  Colorado.  The 
Meimans  repeatedly  have  been  denied 
emigration  visas  to  seek  medical  treat- 
ment and  to  be  reunited  with  their 
daughter.  They  have  been  told  repeat- 
edly that  Mrs.  Meiman  is  too  ill  to 
travel;  that  satisfactory  medical  treat- 
ment for  Mrs.  Meiman  is  already  avail- 
able in  the  Soviet  Union;  that  a  Minis- 
try of  Health  certificate,  stating  that 


treatment  abroad,  is  necessary,  must 
be  presented  to  Soviet  emigration  offi- 
cals— only  to  be  told  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health  that  such  certificates  do  not 
exist. 

It  is  little  consolation  that  we.  in  the 
Congress,  who  have  also  been  working 
for  years  on  the  Meimans'  behalf  are 
also  frustrated.  Our  frustration  is 
minor  compared  to  what  Naum  and 
Inna  Meiman  must  face  every  day.  But 
it  is  real— and  it  is  beyond  my  under- 
standing what  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  to  gain  by  continuing  to  deny  the 
necessary  exit  visas  to  the  Meimans. 

I  raised  the  Meimans'  case  directly 
with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
and  other  Soviet  officals  when  I  vis- 
ited Moscow  in  January  of  last  year.  I 
have  pursued  the  case  with  Soviet  Am- 
bassador Dobrynin  and  have  written 
to  General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev asking  his  help  in  securing  an 
exit  visa  for  the  Meimans.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  Meimans 
and  other  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to 
emigrate  be  reminded  constantly  that 
they  have  friends  and  supporters 
around  the  world.  It  is  equally  Impor- 
tant the  Soviet  Government  be  con- 
stantly reminded  of  that  fact. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
Senator  Simon  and  me  in  using  every 
available  opportunity  and  chsuinel  of 
communication  to  raise  the  Meiman 
case  with  Soviet  Officials  and  diplo- 
mats. Improvement  in  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  cannot  be  based  solely 
on  the  status  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. Better  relations  must  also  be 
based  on  a  recognition  of,  and  respect 
for,  basic  human  rights— including  the 
right  to  emigrate. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
Senate  can  ratify  an  arms  control 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union— and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  my  family  has 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  with  Naum 
and  Inna  Meiman  in  our  home  in 
Denver. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Simon,  in  reiterating  our  deep  con- 
cern for  the  tragic  fate  of  Naum  and 
Inna  Meiman.  On  November  4,  1985,  I 
Included  a  statement  in  the  Record  re- 
garding a  letter  I  had  received  from 
Naum  which  described  his  relentless, 
yet  futile,  pursuit  to  be  granted  per- 
mission to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Israel.  Of  particular  concern 
to  me  at  that  time,  and  today,  is  the 
rapidly  deteriorating  health  of  Inna 
Meiman. 

I  recently  learned  that  Inna's  health 
has  not  improved  and.  in  fact,  has 
worsened.  Although  Inna  has  already 
undergone  four  cancer  operations  and 
has  received  numerous  invitations 
from  the  West  to  receive  the  adequate 
medical  care  she  desperately  needs, 
she  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union    for    security    reasons.    It    is 


beyond  comprehension  that  a  53-year- 
old  gravely  ill  woman,  who  has  never 
been  involved  In  classified  work,  could 
possibly  be  a  threat  to  her  govern- 
ment's security. 

This  is  an  outrage.  How  much  more 
can  this  family  endure? 

Until  the  Meimans  are  allowed  to 
live  the  remaining  few  years  of  their 
lives  In  Israel.  I  will  continue  to  be 
outspoken  about  their  case.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  let  the  appropriate  Soviet  au- 
thorities know  that  such  inhumane 
treatment  cannot  be  tolerated. 

I  commend  Senator  Simon  for  pur- 
suing this  issue  of  concern  to  me.  to 
my  colleagues,  and  to  the  American 
people. 

1986  CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  PROGRAM:  INNA  AND 
NAUM  MEIMAN 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  appreciate  this 
oportunlty  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
Inna  and  Naum  Meiman,  two  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  been  "refuseniks"  since 
1974. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  international 
turmoil  resulting  from  a  seemingly  un- 
controllable arms  race  and  incompre- 
hensible terrorism.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  an  ever-growing  interest 
among  people  everywhere  in  securing 
international  peace  and  justice.  We 
look  to  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  our 
survival.  We  watch  for  some  sign, 
some  signal  that  things  are  really  im- 
proving and  that  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  peace  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Often,  as  we  work  for  peace,  we  are 
confronted  by  a  myriad  of  stumbling 
blocks  that  seem  to  prevent  us  from 
forging  ahead.  They  are  often  incom- 
prehensible, unexplainable,  arbitrary. 
We  often  grow  discouraged.  And  yet, 
some  greater  force  seems  always  to 
convince  us  that  we  must  not  give  up 
hope;  that  we  must  continue  to  seek 
peace. 

In  many  ways,  the  incomprehensible 
and  arbitrary  conditions  under  which 
we  labor  for  peace  reflect  situations  of 
"refuseniks"  like  Inna  and  Naum 
Meiman.  Their  desire  for  freedom— 
and  in  Inna's  case,  medical  treatment 
unavailable  In  the  Soviet  Union- 
remain  unfulfilled  because  of  the  In- 
transigence of  the  powerful  and  arbi- 
trary Soviet  bureaucracy  and  its  emi- 
gration policies.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  Soviet  Union 
last  August.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  Meimans.  I  was  struck 
by  the  courage  with  which  they  con- 
tinued their  now  11 -year-old  personal 
battle  with  what  seems  an  Impersonal 
and  imperious  foe. 

We  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
personal  struggles  of  the  Meimans  and 
their  "refusenik"  brothers  and  sisters. 
I  have  often  been  amazed  by  the  spirit 
of  freedom  which  they  carry  with 
them.  For  It  Is  actually  from  their 
choice  to  defy  Soviet  authority,  from 
their  choice  to  become  "refuseniks" 
that  their  strength  flows.  Let  us  not 


only  continue  to  work  for  the  human 
rights  of  Jews  and  other  dissidents  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  including  Inna  and 
Naum  Meiman,  but  also  learn  from 
their  experiences.  Like  them,  let  us  be 
strengthened  by  our  choice  to  work 
for  freedom,  justice,  and  peace  every- 
where. 


AVIATION  SAFETY 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee, myself  and  others  have 
been  doing  a  great  deal  of  work,  effort, 
and  investigation  with  regard  to  the 
overall  matter  of  aviation  safety. 

Mr.  President.  I  noticed  a  very  inter- 
esting article  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  1  by  Richard  Cohen.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  article  by  Mr.  Cohen  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  have  not  yet  seen  it,  there  was  a 
news  story  out  yesterday  that  the 
GAO  has  come  out  with  a  year-long 
report  with  regard  to  aviation  safety, 
the  whole  matter  of  air  traffic  control- 
lers, the  whole  matter  of  the  aging  of 
the  commercial  fleet,  on  which  we  will 
be  holding  hearings  in  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  the  near  future.  Also.  GAO 
is  making  a  report  on  the  matter  of  In- 
spections, to  make  sure  that  the  air- 
planes that  are  flying  under  the  de- 
regulation that  we  are  presently  expe- 
riencing are  indeed  worthy  of  carrying 
these  passengers  with  the  safety  with 
which  the  American  public  has 
become  accustomed. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  1. 1986] 
Danger  on  the  Wino 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 

Aside  from  an  inexplicable  urge  to  apply 
for  the  Journalist  In  Space  program  (I  sat 
down  until  the  feeling  passed),  there  was 
never  the  slightest  chance  I  would  ever 
rocket  off  this  Earth— to  become  weightless 
and  babble  Spacespeak.  that  clipped  non- 
language  In  which  the  death  of  seven  per- 
sons Is  called  an  "anomaly. " 

But  I  do  fly  quite  a  bit.  I  used  to  do  it 
mostly  for  fun.  but  now  I  do  It  almost  en- 
tirely for  business,  and  worry  a  lot  that  I 
win  descend  in  a  flaming  anomaly.  For  that 
reason,  I  see  the  investigation  into  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  space  shuttle  Challenger  as 
something  that  applies  not  only  to  the 
space  program  but  to  all  forms  of  air  trans- 
portation. The  witnesses  keep  saying  NASA, 
but  I  keep  hearing  TWA. 

I  choose  TWA  totally  at  random.  I  could 
have  chosen  Eastern  or  American,  United  or 
Pan  Am.  In  fact,  I  could  have  chosen  any  of 
the  airlines  which,  since  deregulation,  have 
been  cutting  fares,  hammering  their  em- 
ployees and  offering  bonus  miles.  All  this 
suggesu  that  safety  Is  not  Job  one.  Making  a 
buck  Is. 

Just  recently,  leaders  of  the  airlines  pilots' 
union  said  that  United  Airlines,  the  nation's 


largest,  was  cutting  costs  by  observing  only 
minimal  safety  standards.  Maybe.  Union 
leaders  sometimes  say  things  for  bargaining 
purposes  that  they  cannot  substantiate. 
(United  responded  by  citing  iu  safety 
record;  not  a  single  serious  Incident  In  1085.) 

Similar  charges  were  leveled  against  Con- 
tinental. Western  and  Eastern  airlines,  and 
American  paid  a  $1.5  million  fine  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  In  settle- 
ment of  charges  that  Its  maintenance  pro- 
gram was  not  up  to  snuff.  It  denied  any  vio- 
lation. 

The  NASA  investigation  Is,  of  courae. 
at>out  the  shuttle— the  one  that  goes  Into 
space,  not  the  steerage-class  one  that  scur- 
ries between  Boston,  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington for  Eastern  Airlines.  But  even  on  the 
nonprofit  space  shuttle,  there  were  pres- 
sures. The  program  was  behind  schedule. 
There  had  been  criticism.  The  president  was 
going  to  refer  to  the  shuttle  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  message.  Morton  Thiokol  Inc.. 
the  maker  of  the  rocket,  was  at  the  time  ne- 
gotiating a  $1  billion  NASA  contract.  A 
plucky  and  winning  schoolteacher  was  l>elng 
kept  waiting,  and,  of  course,  space  scientists, 
like  anyone  else,  like  to  get  on  with  it.  It's 
the  reason,  storm^  or  no  storm,  we  drive  to 
grandma's  for  Christmas.  A  schedule  has 
almost  a  moral  weight. 

But  even  so,  a  moment  of  national  epipha- 
ny—an  Instance  when  a  light  bulb  of  com- 
prehension went  on  In  all  our  heads— oc- 
curred when  we  learned  that  an  engineer 
who  had  been  arguing  against  launch  be- 
cause of  the  cold  was  given  some  haberdash- 
ery advice:  "Take  off  your  engineering  hat 
and  put  on  your  management  hat. "  Robert 
K.  Lund,  a  Morion  Thiokol  vice  president 
for  engineering,  was  told.  All  of  a  sudden, 
the  world  looked  different. 

No  enterprise,  no  company,  can  ever  be  to- 
tally shielded  from  financial  pressures— nor. 
probably,  should  It  be.  But  deregulation  has 
put  enormous  pressure  on  U.S.  airlines. 
Eastern,  a  wounded  bird,  fled  Into  the  wings 
of  Texas  Air  to  avoid  bankruptcy.  Continen- 
tal went  bust  In  one  life,  reorganized  and  re- 
turned sans  lU  old  unions.  TWA  Is  buying 
Ozark,  and  mighty  Pan  Am,  for  decades  an 
American  presence  In  the  Pacific  and  Man- 
hattan, had  to  sell  both  Its  office  buildings 
and  Its  once-storied  routes  to  the  Orient. 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
the  NASA  tragedy.  Pick  what  you  want.  But 
for  me.  the  explosion  of  the  shuttle  proves 
once  again  that  safety  is  always  an  orphan. 
When  It  comes  to  the  airlines  Industry, 
unless  either  profits  are  once  again  guaran- 
teed or  the  government  once  again  takes 
regulation  seriously,  the  constant  scratch- 
ing for  a  buck  is  going  to  push  aside  safety 
concerns.  It  Is  too  much  to  ask  that  an  air- 
lines Industry  scrapping  for  every  dollar,  pe- 
nalized financially  for  every  plane  in  the 
shop  and  demoralized  In  the  work  force  by 
union-busting  tactics  and  the  specter  of 
bankruptcies  Is  not  going  to  tell  some  pilot 
what  Lund  was  told  at  NASA:  Put  on  your 
management  hat.  When  that  happens,  not 
even  a  helmet  will  help  us. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 
A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  had 
approved    and    signed    the    following 
bills: 

On  February  27.  1986: 
S.  1574.  An  act  to  provide  for  public  edu- 
cation concerning  the  health  consequences 
of  using  smokeless  tobacco  products. 
On  February  28,  1986: 
S.  2036.  An  act  to  make  certain  technical 
corrections   to   amendmenU   made   by   the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  5:26  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  1282.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Ser\'ice  Act  relat- 
ing to  primary  care. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 


EC-2625.  A  communication  (rom  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  determination  made 
that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  use  proce- 
dures other  than  competitive  to  negotiate 
extensions  of  14  contracts  of  the  FmHA;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-2626.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  status 
of  budget  authority  being  withheld  by  the 
President  contrary  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act:  jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30.  1975.  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2627.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  the  FAA  fyl987  budget  requests: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-2628.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  functions 
to  be  studied  for  conversion  to  performance 
under  contract:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  TransporUtion. 


EC-2629.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  relative  to  Medicare  pro- 
spective payment:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-2630.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  number  of  1985  appeals  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board,  and  their  status:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2631.  A  communication  from  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated as  the  annual  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee 
on  Goverrunental  Affairs. 

EC-2632.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
ninth  analysis  and  evaluation  of  Federal  Ju- 
venile delinquency  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2633.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  ACTION  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  reauthorize  ACTION 
for  fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  and  1989:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-2634.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  waiver  of  provisions  of  the 
Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  as  DOD  technology  transfer  activities 
substantially  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
Act  and  also  involve  substantial  classified 
matters:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2635.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  worker  adjustment  assist- 
ance training  funds  under  the  Trade  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2636.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  allegations  of  a  violation  of  law 
and  regulation,  mismanagement,  gross 
waste  of  funds,  and  abuse  of  authority  by 
officials  of  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recre- 
ation Area.  National  Park  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2637.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Boards  annual  report  on  Appeals  Deci- 
sions for  fiscal  year  1984:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2638.  A  communication  from  the  Post- 
master General  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Postal  Services  1985  Freedom  of 
Information  report:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2639.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Commissions  1985  Freedom  of  In- 
formation report:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2640.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  Corps"  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation report  for  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2641.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Boards  1985  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
report:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2642.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 


the  Corporations  1985  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  report:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2643.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Status  of  Health  Personnel  in  the  U.S.:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
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sources. 

EC  2644.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  October-November  1985  report  on 
DOD  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms:  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

EC-2645.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  effects  of 
contracting  for  guard  and  firefighting  serv- 
ices in  DOD;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2646.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  effecte  of 
contracting  for  guard  and  firefighting  serv- 
ices in  DOD:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2647.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  GSA,  and  the  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  reports  prescribing  regulations 
defining  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  and  of  a 
contractor  in  technical  and  other  data;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2648.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  the 
Hearing  Officer  and  the  report  of  the 
Review  Panel  in  the  matter  of  Frank  L. 
Hulsey  v.  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2649.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EnvironmenUl  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Agency's  insecticide,  fungicide,  and  ro- 
denticide  activities  in  1985;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
EC-2650.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  fiscal  year  1987:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2651.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Department 
on  actions  taken  under  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  during  1985:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2652.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  accessibility  standards  under  the 
Architectural  Barriers  Act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2653.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list- 
ing of  Federal  agencies  certifying  no  funds 
obligated  or  expended  during  fiscal  year 
1985  for  purposes  prohibited  by  the  Coastal 
Barrier  Resources  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2654.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  SUte 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  membership  of  the  U.S.  in  the 
Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee  Agency, 
and  for  acceptance  of  the  merger  of  the  cap- 
ital resources  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 


opment Bank:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-12655.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  for  more  efficient  consular  serv- 
ices and  operations:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-579.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  10 
"Whereas.  Pacific  Coast  fishing  interests 
supported  the  passage  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  by  the  United  States  Congress  be- 
cause they  believed  it  would  reduce  or  phase 
out  major  foreign  fishing  fleeU  working  off 
the  Pacific  Coast:  and 

"Whereas,  Pacific  Fishery  Management 
Council  regulation  has  not  resulted  in  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  or  phaseout  of  foreign 
fishing,  but  has  allowed  foreign  fleets  as 
close  as  three  miles  to  the  Pacific  Coast  In- 
stead of  the  prel976  limit  of  12  miles:  and 
"Whereas,  American  fishermen  have  been 
subjected  to  increasing  regulation  and  a  dra- 
matic economic  decline;  and 

"Whereas,  The  salmon  resource  has  de- 
clined continually  since  the  creation  of  the 
Pacific  Fishery  Management  Council,  and 
the  councils  approach  to  salmon  manage- 
ment has  been  dramatic  reductions  In  ocean 
harvest  aimed  at  the  single  goal  of  escape- 
ment: and 

"Whereas,  The  council  has  done  nothing 
to  help  correct  severe  salmon  habitat  prob- 
lems that  are  presently  the  major  factor 
limiting  the  rebuilding  of  salmon  stocks: 
and 

"Whereas,  The  council's  approach  to  har- 
vest management  has  led  to  a  steady  decline 
In  all  phases  of  the  fishing  Industry  (includ- 
ing commercial,  sport,  charter,  and  Ameri- 
can Indian),  with  a  full  50  percent  of  the 
commercial  fishermen  out  of  business  or  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  coastal  com- 
munities dependent  on  Income  from  com- 
mercial and  sport  fisheries  totally  devastat- 
ed: and 

"Whereas,  There  is  presently  no  statutory 
requirement  that  fishery  user  groups  be 
represented  on  the  council:  and 

"Whereas,  The  council  Is  not  Involved  In 
any  habiUt  restoration  or  fishery  resource 
enhancement:  and 

"Whereas.  The  council  has  no  plans  to 
phase  out  foreign  fishing  off  the  Pacific 
Coast:  and 

"Whereas.  Idaho  Is  the  only  noncoastal 
state  with  voting  powers  on  ocean  fisheries 
on  any  fishery  management  council  In  this 
country:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Magnuson  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  has  led  to  an 
attempt  by  the  federal  government  to  per- 
manently preempt  Oregon's  authority  to 
manage  fishery  resources  with  Oregon's 
state  waters,  with  California  as  the  threat- 
ened next  target  for  permanent  preemption: 
and 

"Whereas,  Congress  Is  scheduled  to  con- 
sider reauthorization  and  possible  reform  of 
the  Magnuson   Fishery   Conservation   and 


Management  Act  In  1986,  and  responsible 
organizations  Including  Fishermen's  Soli- 
darity, the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
the  Fisheries  Resources  Task  Force  of  the 
Oregon  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  have 
made  positive  proposals  for  reform:  and 

"Whereas.  The  House  of  Representatives 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
has  passed  legislation  incorporating  most  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Fisheries  organizations  on  habitat  and  rep- 
resentation Issues:  now ,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation In  order  to  amend  the  Magnuson 
Plshei'y  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
In  1986  to  meet  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  united  Pacific  Coast  fishing  community: 
and  be  It  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California.  Oregon, 
and  Washington  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Chairperson  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  to  the  Director  of  Fish 
and  Game  of  the  State  of  California. " 

POM-580.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"Assembly  Joint  RESOLtrriON  No.  82 
"Whereas.  On  January  28,  1986,  the  seven- 
person  crew  of  the  space  shuttle  Challenger 
was  tragically  killed  In  an  explosion  just 
after  lift-off  from  Cape  Canaveral.  Florida, 
and  these  astronauu  were:  Gregory  B. 
Jarvls.  Sharon  Chrlsta  McAuUffe.  Ronald  E. 
McNalr,  Ellison  S.  Onlzuka,  Judith  A. 
Resnik.  Francis  R.  Scobee.  and  Michael  J. 
Smith:  and 

"Whereas.  On  January  27.  1967.  the  only 
other  deaths  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  manned  space  program  occurred 
when  Roger  B.  Chaffee,  Virgil  I.  (Gus)  Oris- 
som,  and  Edward  H.  White  II  were  killed 
when  a  flash  fire  swept  through  their 
Apollo  capsule  during  a  ground  test:  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  appropriate  to  honor  the 
memories  of  those  10  brave  Americans  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  advancement  of 
human  knowledge  through  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploration of  space:  and 

"Whereas,  Continuing  on  a  mission  which 
began  in  1977,  the  unmanned  Voyager-2 
spacecraft  has  recently  sent  back  informa- 
tion about  the  planet  Uranus,  and  10  hither- 
to unknown  moons  of  that  planet  have  been 
discovered  as  a  result:  now,  therefore,  be  It 
■Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  Stale  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
hereby  proposes  that  the  10  recently  discov- 
ered moons  of  Uranus  be  named  for  the  10 
astronauu  who  have  died  In  the  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

■Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  International  Astronomical  Union,  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  Director  of 


the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  In  Pasadena, 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. ' 

POM-S81.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Guam:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Resolution  No.  251  (LB) 

"fie  it  resolved  by  the  Legitlature  of  the 
Territory  of  Ouam: 

"Whereas,  In  1973.  Public  Uw  12-31  au- 
thorized the  Board  of  Education  to  Initiate 
and  develop  a  bilingual-blcultural  education 
program  emphasizing  the  language  and  cul- 
ture of  the  Chamorro  people;  and 

"Whereas.  In  the  Pall  of  1973,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Implemented  a  Cha- 
morro Language  and  Culture  Program 
funded  by  the  Federal  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act;  and 

"Whereas.  In  1977,  Public  Uw  14-53, 
amended  by  Public  Law  15-9,  directed  that 
courses  In  Chamorro  language  and  culture 
be  mandatory  no  later  than  school  year 
1980  for  all  elementary  studenu  but  elective 
for  studenu  In  the  Junior  and  Senior  high 
schools;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Governor  of  Ouam  has 
proclaimed  Chamorro  Week  to  be  obser\ed 
from  February  24  through  March  7:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Chamorro  Language  and 
Culture  Program  ImparU  to  studenU  of 
Chamorro  ancestry  an  appreciation  of  the 
history  and  culture  associated  with  their 
language,  and  to  studenu  of  other  ethnic 
backgrounds,  insight  Into  the  beauty  found 
in  the  language  and  culture  heritage  of  a 
unique  people— the  Chamorros:  and 

"Whereas,  the  observance  and  celebration 
of  Chamorro  Week  is  encapsulated  In  the 
theme.  I  LENGOUAHI  YAN  KOTTURA- 
ISAN  I  HALE-TA"  that  U,  that  language 
and  culture  are  the  rainbows  that  direct  us 
to  our  roots:  and 

"Whereas.  Juan  Mallmanga  comic  strip 
and  Fino'  Chamorro  are  producu  of  the 
Chamorro  Studies  and  Special  Projecu  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Education;  and 

"Whereas,  the  particlpanu  In  the  pro- 
gram—sUff.  teachers,  and  studenu— should 
take  pride  In  their  aocompllshmenu  and 
achlevemenu  over  the  past  school  years; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved,  that  the  Eighteenth  Ouam 
Legislature  extend  lu  appreciation  and  com- 
mendation to  the  staff,  teachers,  and  stu- 
denu In  the  Chamorro  Language  and  Cul- 
ture Program;  and  be  It  further 

•Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor, Chamorro  Language  and  Special 
Projecu  Division,  Department  of  Education: 
to  the  Director  of  Education;  to  the  Chair- 
man. Board  of  Education:  to  Guam's  Wash- 
ington Representative:  to  the  Chairperson 
of  The  Federation  of  Guamanlan  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Inc.  and  to  the  Governor  of 
Guam. " 

POM-582.  A  petition  from  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona  relative 
to  the  allocation  of  certain  oil  pricing  settle- 
menu:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

POM-583.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  37 
"Whereas,  when  South  DakoU  resldenu 
purchase  goods  via  telephone  or  mall  from 
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out-of-sUte  catalog  retailers  and  have  the 
goods  delivered  to  them,  no  retail  state  sales 
tax  or  use  ux  is  paid  to  South  Dakota;  and 

•Whereas,  in  such  an  aforementioned  case 
no  sales  tax  is  paid  to  the  state  In  which  the 
goods  were  purchased:  and 

•Whereas,  South  Dakota  and  the  other 
states  of  the  union  experience  large  tax 
losses  when  persons  purchase  goods  via  tele- 
phone or  mail  from  out-of-sUte  catalog  re- 
tailers: and 

•Whereas,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  states 
to  collect  this  tax  revenue  without  interfer- 
ing with  intersUte  commerce:  and 

•Whereas,  it  is  in  the  common  interests  of 
all  the  states  to  close  this  tax  loophole:  and 

•Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  the 
authority  to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
and  could  pass  legislation  to  correct  this 
loophole:  and 

"Whereas,  legislation  entitled  the  •Main 
Street  Pair  Competition  Act'  has  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion: 

■Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Sixty-first  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein,  that  Congress 
is  hereby  requested  to  enact  the  -Main 
Street  Fair  Competition  Act"  to  require 
catalog  retailers  to  collect  a  uniform  slate 
sales  tax  on  retail  sales  conducted  ua  the 
telephone  or  mail  to  out-of-state  purchasers 
and  to  provide  a  mechanism  whereby  such  a 
tax  would  be  distributed  to  the  state  where 
such  purchase  was  delivered:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Senate  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota 
forward  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
South  DakoU  congressional  delegation,  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate. " 
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status  of  the  missing  men.  and  to  secure  the 
return  of  the  remains  of  the  dead. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  is  requested  to  yield  all 
information  it  has  on  the  status  of  the  miss- 
ing Americans. 

•Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture commends  the  govemmenU  of  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  for  having  initiated  negotiations 
directed  at  determining  the  fate  of  missing 
Americans  and  supports  the  establishment 
of  on-going  talks  leading  to  a  true  account- 
ing of  missing  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Slate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  direct- 
ed to  send  certified  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk  of  ■  the  United 
Stales  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  United  Stales 
Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Stales  House 
of  Representatives,  the  chairmsm  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Minnesota 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress 
and  to  the  Permanent  Representatives  of 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  the 
United  Nations.' 


JMI 


POM-584.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Mayor  and  Municipal  Council  of  Clifton. 
New  Jersey,  favoring  Federal  and  slate  lax 
reductions,  but  objecting  to  reductions  in 
local  municipal  services  and  programs:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-585.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
•Resolution 
•Whereas,  on  January  27,  1973.  the  Paris 
Peace  Accords  were  signed  to  end  American 
involvement  in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia: 
and 

•Whereas.  2.434  Americans,  including  53 
Minnesolans.  remain  unaccounted  for;  and 

•Whereas,  the  sorrow,  anxiety,  and  frus- 
tration of  the  families  of  these  men  are  not 
relieved  by  the  delay:  and 

■Whereas,  the  goverment  of  the  United 
Stales  should  ensure,  through  an  authentic, 
comprehensive  investigation,  the  return,  of 
any  Americans  still  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to 
account  for  Americans  who  have  perished 
there:  and 

•Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  shown  increased 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  efforts  to  ac- 
count for  the  missing  American  servicemen: 
NOW.  THEREFORE. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  That  it  joins  with  the 
families  of  the  missing  men  in  maintaining 
a  constant  vigil  of  anticipation  and  hope  for 
a  true  accounting  of  their  loved  ones  and 
the  return  of  the  remains  of  those  who  died 
as  a  result  of  the  war. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  do  all  it 
can  to  answer  the  questions  surrounding  the 


POM-586.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of 
West  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary: 

■Senate  Resohjtion  No.  15 
•Whereas.  The  Soviet  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan continues  unabated,  causing  im- 
mense privation  to  and  suffering  among  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  this  independent  and  sovereign 
land  has  now  entered  its  seventh  year;  and 
■Whereas.  The  Soviet  occupation  forces 
now  total  over  one  hundred  eighteen  thou- 
sand troops  and  the  Soviete  are  using  spe- 
cial terrorist  troops;  and 

■Whereas.  Soviet  and  Kabul  regime  forces 
have  stepped  up  their  military  campaign 
against  the  civilian  population,  by  using 
antipersonnel  mines,  willful  destruction  of 
crops  and  livestock  and  bombs  disguised  as 
toys  or  pens  designed  to  maim,  not  kill;  and 
■Whereas.  Soviet  and  Kabul  troops  have 
launched  attacks  on  Pakistan's  territory  and 
three  million  five  hundred  thousand  refu- 
gees have  been  forced  to  flee  Afghanistan: 
and 

■Whereas.  The  proud  spirit  of  the  people 
of  Afghanistan.  iU  resistance  to  occupation 
and  its  struggle  to  regain  its  sovereignty 
remain  an  inspiration  to  people,  whether 
free  or  under  the  yoke  of  tyranny;  and 

•Whereas.  The  people  of  Afghanistan  ob- 
serve March  21  as  the  start  of  the  New 
Year:  therefore  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate:  That  the  Senate 
does  hereby  urge  the  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia to  proclaim  March  21,  1986,  Afghani- 
stan Day  in  West  Virginia,  and  commend 
this  observance  to  all  our  citizens:  and.  be  it 
■Resolved  further.  That  a  duly  authenti- 
cated copy  of  this  resolution,  signed  by  the 
President  and  attested  by  the  Clerk  be 
transmitted  to  the  Governor.  President 
Ronald  W.  Reagan,  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Congressional  Delegation  from  this  State." 


frequently  aggravated  by  the  anxieties  of 
the  parties  regarding  their  future  financial 
conditions:  and 

■Whereas,  the  obligation  to  support  one's 
family  is  one  in  which  the  sUte  has  a  signif- 
icant interest;  and 

"Whereas,  the  judicial  system  and  admin- 
istrative procedures  governing  support  and 
custody  and  visitation  should  ensure  that 
the  children  of  the  parties  receive  needed  fi- 
nancial support;  and 

■Whereas,  the  modifications  in  federal 
laws  and  procedures  are  necessary  to  allow 
the  states  to  achieve  these  objectives;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Del- 
egates concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  memorialized  to  (I) 
amend  the  federal  bankruptcy  statutes  to 
prohibit  the  discharge  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings of  any  support  arrearage  obligation 
that  has  been  assigned  by  the  obligee  to  a 
state  agency  and  to  prohibit  such  discharge 
of  support  obligations  arising  pursuant  to 
an  order  entered  by  a  court  not  of  record  or 
by  an  administrative  agency  and  (11)  to 
amend  federal  law  to  allow  either  party  to  a 
child  custody  case  to  use  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  location  services  as  is  allowed 
under  the  Parental  Kidnapping  Prevention 
Act;  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Virginia  Delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  order  that 
they  may  be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly." 


POM-587.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
•Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  13 

■Whereas,  the  trauma  experienced  by  the 
parties  upon  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  is 


POM-588.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
■A  Joint  Resolution 
"Whereas,  the  First  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  on  September  25.  1789.  at  a 
session  held  in  New  York.  New  York,  duly 
adopted  a  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States:  and 

•Whereas,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  Mexico  acknowledges  that  the  article 
of  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  proposed  by  resolution  of  the 
First  Congress  on  September  25.  1789  may 
still  be  ratified  by  states'  legislatures  as  a 
result  of  the  ruling  by  the  United  States  su- 
preme court  in  the  landmark  case  of  Cole- 
man V.  Miller.  307  U.S.  433  (1939);  and 

•Whereas,   the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  First  Congress  on  September  25.  1789 
has  already  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  following  states  on  the  dates  indicat- 
ed, to  wit:  Maryland  on  December  19,  1789; 
North    Carolina    on    December    22.     1789; 
South  Carolina  on  January  19.  1790;  Dela- 
ware on  January  28.  1790:  Vermont  on  No- 
vember 3,  1791:  Virginia  on  December  15. 
1791;  Ohio  on  May  6.  1873  (70  Ohio  Laws 
409-10);  Wyoming  on  March  3,   1978  (124 
Cong.  Rec.  7910):  Maine  on  April  27,  1983 
(130  Cong.  Rec.  H9007,  S11017);  Colorado  on 
April  18,  1984;  South  Dakota  on  February 
21,  1985  (131  Cong.  Rec.  H971,  S3306):  New 
Hampshire   on   March   7.    1985   (131    Cong. 
Rec.  H1378.  S3597):  Arizona  on  April  3.  1985 
(131  Cong.  Rec.  H2060.  S4750):  Tennessee  on 
May  23.  1985  (131  Cong.  Rec.  H6672.  S10797, 
S13504):  and  Oklahoma  on  July   10,   1985 
(131  Conj;.  Rec.  H7263,  S13504);  as  well  as 
by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia  on 
February  2,  1984  and  on  January  21.  1985 


and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
SUte  of  Indiana  on  February  4, 1985:  and 

•Whereas,  the  proposal  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  several  states  for  ratification 
reads: 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring.  That  the  following  [Ar- 
ticle] be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States.  .  .  .  which  [Article],  when 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  Legisla- 
tures, to  be  valid  to  all  IntenU  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  viz: 

■  [An  article]  in  addition  to,  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sever- 
al States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution. 

•  Article  the  second  ...  No  law,  varying 
the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the 
Senators  and  RepresenUtlves,  shall  take 
effect,  until  an  election  of  Representatives 
shall  have  intervened.'; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  That 
pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  First  Congress  on  September  25.  1789 
is  hereby  ratified  by  the  state  of  New 
Mexico:  and 

■Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  certified 
copy  of  this  resolution,  under  the  great  seal 
of  the  state  of  New  Mexico,  be  immediately 
forwarded  to  the  administrator  of  general 
services,  Washington.  D.C..  to  each  member 
of  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  the 
request  that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Congressional  Record.  " 


S.J.  Res.  285.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  11,  1986,  through 
May  17.  1986.  as  "National  Osteoporosis 
Awareness  Week." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Raymond  J.  Dearie,  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York: 

Con.  G.  Cholakis.  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  New  York; 

Robert  Q.  Whltwell,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Mississippi; 

P.A.  Manglnl.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Connecti- 
cut: 

J.  Jerome  Perkins,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
United  Slates  Marshal  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Indiana; 

Lee  Koury.  of  Missouri,  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
Missouri: 

Ralph  L.  Boling.  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky; 

Wayne  D.  Beaman.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia: 

William  I.  Berryhlll.  Jr.,  of  North  Caroli- 
na, to  be  United  SUtes  Marshal  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

H.J.  Res.  345.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate March  1986,  as  'Music  In  Our  Schools 
Month." 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1889.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  bankruptcy, 
to  prevent  discharge  of  administratively  or- 
dered support  obligations. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  205.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate March  21.  1986,  as  "National  Energy 
Education  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  272.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  March  21.  1986.  as 
Afghanistan  Day.  a  day  to  commemorate 
the  struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet  forces. 

S.J.  Res.  273.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  March  9.  1986.  as  "Nation- 
al Developmental  Disabilities  Awareness 
Week  " 

S.J.  Res.  275.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nating May  11  through  May  17.  1986,  as 
"Jewish  Heritage  Week. " 

S.J.  Res.  276.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate February  19.  1987.  as  "National  Day 
for  Federal  Retirees." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2145.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion at  certain  military  Irwtallatlons.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request): 
S.  2146.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the 
act  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Civil 
RlghU  Act  of  1968  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Attorney  General  with  additional  authority 
to  enforce  rights  to  fair  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Nickles. 
Mr.    Sarbanes.    Mr.    Quayle,    Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  INOOYE.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Matsunaoa,  and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.  2147.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  not-for-profit  organizations  operated  in 
the  Interest  of  handicapped  and  blind  Indi- 
viduals  to   receive   procurement   contracts 
under  the  Small  Business  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

By   Mr.   NICKLES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole.    Mr.    Grassley.    Mr.    Hatch. 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY,     Mr.     QuAYLE,     and     Mr. 
Weicker): 
S.  2148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  require  that  wages 
based  on  Individual  productivity  be  paid  to 
handicapped  workers  employed  under  cer- 
tificates Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  to 


the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Pcu.,  and 
Mr.  Eaolxton): 
S.  2149.  A  bill  to  authorize  United  Bute* 
contributions  to  the  international  fund  ea- 
tabllshed   pursuant   to   the   November   16. 
1985.  agreement  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  Ireland:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By   Mr.   ARMSTRONG   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Proxmire): 
S.  2150.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  proposed  to  be  rescinded  in  a  spe- 
cial message  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  on  February  5,  1986,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  1012  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, Jointly,  to  be  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  2151.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an  Office  of  De- 
fense Acquisition  for  the  centralized  pro- 
curement of  all  property  and  services  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  provide  for 
an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  2152.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  exclude  from  consideration  for 
contracts  those  firms  In  which  a  hostile  for- 
eign government  or  a  covered  foreign  na- 
tional owns  or  controls  a  significant  inter- 
est; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ClflLES: 
S.  2153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  from 
supporting  financially  the  export  of  citrus 
crops;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By    Mr.    ROTH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DuRENBERGER,  Mr.  BiDEN.  and  Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ): 
S.J.  Res.  289.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1988  as  the   "Year  of  New  Sweden"  and  to 
recognize  the  New  Sweden   '88  American 
Committee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Heinz,  and 
Mr.  Proxmire): 
S.  Con.  Res.  112.  Expressing  support  for 
the  President's  no-undercut  policy  concern- 
ing existing  strategic  offensive  arms  agree- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2145.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction at  certain  military  Installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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MIUTARY  BASB  SCHOOL  rCNDIHG 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
authorize  three  small  military  con- 
struction projects  which  are  needed  in 
Texas  to  assure  continued  accredita- 
tion for  schools  teaching  military  de- 
pendents. The  total  monetary  cost 
would  be  less  than  $2  million,  but  the 
failure  to  undertake  these  projects 
with  some  promptness  could  have 
most  unfortunate  consequences  for 
children  of  military  personnel  at  the 
bases  concerned. 

My  bill  would  authorize  funds  for 
classroom  construction  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston.  Randolph  Air  Force  Base, 
and  Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  The  sup- 
plementary facilities  are  needed  to 
meet  more  stringent  State  require- 
ments, enacted  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education. 

The  three  school  districts  at  these 
installations  cannot  raise  taxes  to  fi- 
nance the  required  additions  because 
their  authority  extends  only  as  far  as 
the  boundaries  of  the  untaxable  mili- 
tary bases.  They  cannot  go  to  the 
State  for  funding  because  they  already 
receive  the  full  amount  the  Texas 
Education  Agency  can  give  them. 
They  must  turn,  instead,  to  the  Feder- 
al Government,  which  has  a  tradition 
and  an  obligation  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate education  to  the  dependents  of 
military  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  only  six 
school  districts  in  the  Nation  cotermi- 
nous with  military  bases,  and  only  the 
three  in  Texas  face  this  urgent  re- 
quirement of  adding  facilities  in  order 
to  avoid  the  loss  of  accreditation.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  are  special  circum- 
stances which  justify  special  authori- 
zation. 

At  each  base,  the  commanders  have 
identified  military  construction 
projects  which  would  meet  the  new 
educational  standards.  These  projects, 
however,  have  not  been  given  high 
enough  priority  to  win  inclusion  in  the 
official  budgets.  Such  omissions  run 
the  risk  of  jeopardizing  the  quality  of 
education  available  to  the  children  of 
military  personnel  and  undermining 
the  confidence  of  military  parents  in 
the  Defense  Department's  regard  for 
their  dependents'  needs. 

I  hope  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  consider  this  legisla- 
tion promptly  and  favorably  so  that 
the  lengthy  process  of  construction 
will  not  be  unnecessarily  delayed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2145 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    UniUd    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled. 


SECTION  I.  AITHORIZATION  FOR  ARMY  rONSTRlC- 
TION  PROJECT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  carry  out 
a  military  construction  project  at  Port  Sam 
Houston.  Texas,  in  the  amount  of  $570,000. 

SECTION  2.  AITHORIZATION  FOR  AIR  f-ORCK  CON- 
STRl  (TION  PR(UEtTS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  carry 
out  military  construction  projects  at  Lack- 
land Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  in  the  amount 
of  $481,000  and  at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base. 
Texas,  in  the  amount  of  $852,000. 

SE(TI<»N  3.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  AHMY.-The  sum  of  $570,000  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  construction  of  the  project  au- 
thorized in  section  1. 

(b)  Air  Force. -The  sum  of  $1,333,000  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  for  the  construction  of 
the  project  authorized  in  section  2.« 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request): 
S  2146.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  act  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Attorney  General 
with  additional  authority  to  enforce 
rights  to  fair  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

FAIR  HOUSIWC  AMi»DMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Today  I 
am  introducing  at  the  request  of  the 
administration  legislation  to  amend 
the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

The  bill  is  similar  to  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  in  the  last 
Congress  and  introduced  by  request  by 
Senator  Baker.  Briefly,  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  would: 

Authorize  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  refer 
cases  involving  individual  instances  of 
housing  bias  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  enforcement  in  the  Federal 
courts— under  current  law.  such  suits 
can  be  initiated  only  where  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  housing  discrimination 
can  be  shown.  In  all  other  cases. 
HUD'S  only  recourse  is  to  seek  volun- 
tary conciliation  between  the  parties; 
and 

Add  discrimination  against  the 
handicapped  as  a  prohibited  activity. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  reaf- 
firmed its  continued  interest  in  the 
fair  housing  issue  by  once  again  pro- 
posing legislation.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  I  have  expressed  my  view 
that  strengthening  the  fair  housing 
law  should  be  high  on  Congress' 
agenda.  This  bill  may  not  be  perfect- 
there  may  be  certain  Improvements 
which  could  be  made— but  it  is  a 
sound,  constructive  proposal.  Secre- 
tary Pierce  should  be  commended  for 
his  tireless  efforts  as  the  chief  admin- 
istration advocate  for  putting  teeth 
into  the  1968  law. 

There  are  many  in  Congress  who 
have  also  made  fair  housing  one  of 
their  legislative  priorities.  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS,  for  one,  has  devoted  substantial 
amounts  of  time  and  energy  over  the 


years  to  this  cause.  He,  along  with 
Congressman  Fish  in  the  House,  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill  which  differs 
in  certain  respects  from  this  proposal. 
The  major  difference  is  in  the  enforce- 
ment mechanism:  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  enforcement  in  the  Federal 
courts,  whereas  the  Mathias/FHsh  bill 
would  utilize  administrative  law  judges 
to  hear  fair  housing  cases.  In  addition, 
the  Mathias  bill  would  prohibit  dis- 
crimination against  families  with  chil- 
dren. This  bill  does  not  contain  such  a 
provision. 

Finally,  though  both  bills  prohibit 
discrimination  against  the  handi- 
capped, they  differ  with  respect  to 
scope  and  sulKtantive  requirements. 
These  provisions  are  of  particular  in- 
terest to  me.  and  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  they  be  carefully  scrutinized 
to  ensure  they  contain  adequate  pro- 
tections for  the  disabled,  while  balanc- 
ing the  legitimate  interests  of  land- 
lords and  sellers. 

Mr.  President.  18  years  ago.  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Congress  passed 
the  last  major  building  block  of  the 
1960's  civil  rights  legislation.  The 
promise  of  this  new  law  was  to  provide 
for  fair  housing  throughout  the 
Nation.  Unfortunately,  though  signifi- 
cant progress  has  been  made,  the  law 
has  proved  inadequate  to  fulfill  that 
promise.  I  am  optimistic  that  in  this 
Congress,  we  will  finally  be  able  to  de- 
velop and  enact  consensus  legislation 
to  remedy  the  law's  deficiencies.  There 
are  many  and  varied  interests  and  con- 
cerns which  need  to  be  addressed,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  enforcement 
agencies,  fair  housing  advocates,  and 
the  real  estate  industry.  But  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  work  it  out.  Such  legis- 
lation is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2146 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Pair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1986". 

SHORT  TITLE  FOR  1968  ACT 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes " 
(Public  Law  90-284.  approved  April  11.  1968) 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
the  comma  at  the  end  of  the  enacting  clause 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968'.'. 

Sec.  3.  Title  VIII  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  90-284.  approved  April 
U,  1968)  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 


ately after  the  title's  catchline  the  following 
new  section: 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Skc.  800.  This  title  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  Pair  Housing  Act'. ". 

Sec.  4.  Section  802  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  90-284.  approved  April 
11.  1968  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  "or  806."  in  subsection 
(f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "806.  or 
818. ";  and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(h)  Conciliation'  means  the  resolution  of 
issues  raised  by  a  complaint  and  its  investi- 
gation, through  informal  negotiations  in- 
volving the  person  aggrieved,  the  respond- 
ent and  the  Secretary  (or  a  State  or  local 
agency  to  which  a  complaint  is  referred). 

"(i)  Conciliation  agreement'  means  a  writ- 
ten record,  executed  by  the  person  ag- 
grieved and  the  respondent  and  (except  in 
the  case  of  an  agreement  obtained  by  a 
State  or  local  agency  to  which  a  complaint 
is  referred)  approved  by  the  Secretary,  set- 
ting out  the  terms  under  which  the  issues 
raised  by  a  complaint  and  its  investigation 
have  been  resolved. 

"(j)  Respondent'  includes  the  person 
named  in  a  complaint,  or  any  other  person 
identified  in  the  course  of  investigation  as  a 
person  who  participated  in.  or  was  responsi- 
ble for,  an  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practice. 

"(k)  Handicap'  means,  with  respect  to  a 
person.  (Da  physical  or  mental  impairment 
which  substantially  limits  one  or  more  of 
such  persons  major  life  activities.  (2)  a 
record  of  having  such  an  impairment,  or  (3) 
being  regarded  as  ha\ing  such  an  impair- 
ment: but  such  term  does  not  include  any 
current  impairment  that  consists  of  alcohol- 
ism or  drug  abuse,  or  any  other  impairment 
that  would  be  a  direct  threat  to  the  proper- 
ty or  the  safety  of  others. ". 

DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  5.  Section  804  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(a)  by  adding  the  following  after  subsec- 
tion (e):     ■ 

••(fKl)  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  after  the 
making  of  a  bona  fide  offer,  or  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  or  rental  of.  a  dwell- 
ing to  any  person  because  of  a  handicap  of  a 
prospective  buyer  or  renter  or  of  any  person 
associated  with  such  buyer  or  renter  unless 
such  handicap  would  prevent  a  prospective 
dwelling  occupant  from  complying  wHh 
such  rules,  policies,  and  practices  as  are  per- 
mitted by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  To  discriminate  against  any  person  in 
the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale  or 
rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  in  the  provision  of 
services  or  facilities  in  connection  there- 
with, because  of  handicap.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph— 

"(A)  discrimination  includes— 

"(i)  refusal  to  permit  reasonable  modifica- 
tions of  premises  occupied,  or  to  be  occu- 
pied, by  persons  with  a  handicap  which  are 
necessary  to  afford  such  handicapped  per- 
sons ready  access  to  and  use  of  premises, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  rental,  no  modification 
need  be  permitted  unless  the  renter  first 
agrees  to  restore  the  premises  to  the  condi- 
tion which  existed  before  such  modification, 
reasonable  wear  and  tear  excepted:  and 

"(ii)  refusal  to  make  reasonable  accommo- 
dations in  policies,  practices,  rules,  services, 
or  facilities  when  such  accommodations  are 
necessary   to   afford   handicapped   persons 


ready  access  to  and  use  of  such  dwellings; 
and 

"(B)  discrimination  does  not  include— 
"(i)  refusal  to  make  alterations  in  prem- 
ises at   the  expense  of  sellers,   landlords, 
owners,  brokers,  building  managers,  or  per- 
sons acting  on  their  behalf; 

"(ii)  refusal  to  modify  generally  applicable 
rules,  policies,  practices,  services,  or  facili- 
ties where  such  modification  would  result  In 
expense  to  sellers,  landlords,  owners,  bro- 
kers, building  managers,  or  persons  acting 
on  their  behalf  or  unreasonable  inconven- 
ience to  other  affected  persons:  or 

"(iii)  refusal  to  allow  architectural 
changes  to,  or  modifications  of.  buildings 
which  would  decrease  the  marketability  or 
value  of  a  building  or  alter  the  manner  in 
which  a  building  or  its  environs  has  been,  or 
is  intended  to  be,  used."; 

(b)  by  inserting  "handicap".  Immediately 
after  "sex. "  each  place  it  appears  in  sections 
805  and  806,  and  subsections  (c).  (d)  and  (e) 
of  section  804  of  such  Act. 

ENFORCEMENT  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  6.  Sections  810  through  813  of  such 
Act  are  stricken  out.  and  new  sections  810 
through  813  are  added,  as  follows: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec.  810.  (a)  Any  person  who  claims  to 
have  been  injured  by  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  or  who  believes  that  he  will  be 
irrevocably    injured    by    a    discriminatory 
housing   practice   that    is   about    to   occur 
(hereafter    "aggrieved  person")  may  file  a 
complaint  with  the  Secretary.  ComplainU 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  state  the  facts 
upon  which  the  allegations  of  a  discrimina- 
tory housing  practice  are  based  and  shall 
contain  such  other  informaton,  and  be  in 
such  form,  as  the  Secretary  requires.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  a  complaint  the  Secretary 
shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the 
person  or  persons  who  allegedly  committed 
or  are  about  to  commit  the  alleged  discrimi- 
natory   housing    practice.    The    Secretary 
shall   investigate   the  complaint   and   give 
notice  in  writing  to  the  aggrieved  person 
and  to  the  respondent  whether  he  intends 
to  resolve  it.  The  Secretary  shall  make  and 
give  notice  of  his  decision  whether  to  re- 
solve the  complaint  as  promptly  as  possible 
and,  so  far  as  practicable,  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  receiving  the 
complaint  or  after  expiration  of  any  period 
of  reference  under  subsection  (c).  If  the  Sec- 
retary decides  to  resolve  the  complaint,  he 
shall  proceed  to  try  to  eliminate  or  correct 
the  alleged  discriminatory  housing  practice 
by  informal  methods  of  conference,  concilia- 
tion, and  persuasion.  Except  for  the  terms 
of  the  conciliation  agreement,  if  any.  noth- 
ing said  or  done  in  the  course  of  such  infor- 
mal endeavors  may  be  made  public  or  used 
as   evidence    in    a   subsequent    proceeding 
under  this  title  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  persons  concerned.  Any  employee  of 
the  Secretary  who  shall  make  public  any  in- 
formation in  violation  of  this  provision  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year.   A  conciliation  agreement 
may  provide  for  binding  arbitration  of  the 
dispute  arising  from  the  complaint.  Any  ar- 
bitration that  results  from  a  conciliation 
agreement  under  this  section  may  award  ap- 
propriate specific  relief,  including  monetary 
relief,  to  the  person  aggrieved. 

"(b)  A  complaint  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  alleged  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  occurred.  Complaints  may  be 


reasonably  and  fairly  amended  at  any  time. 
A  person  who  is  not  named  in  a  complaint, 
but  who  is  identified  in  the  course  of  inves- 
tigation as  a  respondent,  may  be  Joined  as 
an  additional  or  substitute  respondent  by 
means  of  written  notice  from  the  Secretary. 
Such  notice  shall  set  out  the  procedural 
rights  and  obligations  of  respondenu  and 
shall  explain  the  basis  for  the  Secretary's 
belief  that  the  person  to  whom  the  notice  is 
addressed  is  properly  Joined  as  a  respond- 
ent. The  notice  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  the  original  complaint.  A  respond- 
ent may  file  an  answer  to  the  complaint 
against  him  and  with  the  leave  of  the  Secre- 
tary, which  shall  be  granted  whenever  It 
would  be  reasonable  and  fair  to  do  so.  may 
amend  his  answer  at  any  time.  Both  com- 
plaints and  answers  shall  be  verified. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  complaint  filed  by  an  ag- 
grieved   person    alleges    a    discriminatory 
housing  practice  which  appears  to  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  a  SUte  or  local  fair  hous- 
ing law  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  State  or 
local  public  agency  which  has  been  certified 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  refer  such  complaint  to  such 
agency.  The  Secretary,  In  the  Secretary's 
discretion,  also  may  refer  a  complaint  filed 
by  the  Secretary  to  such  an  agency.  Except 
as  provided  in  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  no  further  action  with  respect  to 
a  complaint  referred  pursuant  to  either  of 
the  foregoing  two  sentences  If  the  appropri- 
ate SUte  or  local  agency  has.  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  referral,  commenced 
proceedings  in  the  matter  and.  having  done 
so,  carries  forward  such  proceedings  with 
reasonable  promptness.  The  Secretary  shall 
take  action  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  on 
a  complaint  filed  by  an  aggrieved  person 
and  referred  to  a  State  or  local  agency  on 
which  a  final  disposition  by  such  agency  has 
not  been  obtained,  upon  request  by  the  com- 
plainant made  at  any  time  not  less  than 
ninety  days  following  the  date  of  referral, 
provided  that  the  Secretary  may  continue 
such  action  from  time  to  time  so  long  as  the 
Secretary  believes,  on  the  basis  of  consulta- 
tion with  the  SUte  or  local  agency,  that  the 
ongoing  efforu  of  such  agency  are  likely  to 
result  in  satisfactory  resolution  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  Secretary  also  may  take  further 
action  at  any  time  on  a  complaint  referred 
to  a  SUte  or  local  agency  if  the  SecreUry 
certifies  that  in  his  Judgment,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  case,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  parties  or  the  in- 
teresU  of  Justice  require  such  action.   In 
making  such  certification  with  respect  to  a 
complaint  on  which  a  final  disposition  by  a 
State  or  local  agency  has  been  obtained,  the 
SecreUry  shall  accord  substantial  weight  to 
the  findings  and  conclusions  made  by  the 
SUte  or  local  agency.  In  no  event  shall  the 
Secretary   take   further  action   where   the 
State  or  local  agency  has  obtained  a  concil- 
iation agreement.  An  agency  may  be  certi- 
fied under  this  paragraph  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  substantive  rights  pro- 
tected  by   such   agency   are   substantially 
equivalent  to  such  rights  protected  by  this 
title  (provided  that  an  agency  may  be  certi- 
fied with  respect  to  discriminatory  housing 
practices  based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
or  national   origin   nothwlthstanding   that 
the  agency  does  not  provide  substantially 
equivalent  protection  against  discriminatory 
housing  practices  based  on  handicap)  and 
that  the  authority  of  such  agency  to  investi- 
gate and  conciliate  complaints  is  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  such  authority  granted 
to  the  Secretary  by  and  under  this  title. 
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"(d)  Whenever  a  complaint  is  filed  with  or 
by  the  Secretary,  or  whenever  the  Secretary 
is  taking  further  action  on  a  complaint  pre- 
viously referred  to  a  SUte  or  local  fair  hous- 
ing agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  and  the  Secretary  determines  on 
the  basis  of  a  preliminary  investigation  that 
prompt  judicial  action  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  recommendation  that  a  civil 
action  be  filed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  for  appropriate  temporary  or  prelimi- 
nary relief  pending  final  disposition  of  the 
complaint  by  the  Secretary.  Any  temporary 
restraining  order  or  other  order  granting 
preliminary  or  temporary  relief  shall  be 
issued  in  accordance  with'  Rule  65  of  the 
Federal  rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  An  applica- 
tion for  relief  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  affect  the  continuation  of  administra- 
tive proceedings  under  this  section. 

••(e)  If  the  SecreUry  has  not  secured  an 
accepUble  conciliation  agreement  within 
thirty  days  after  notification  to  a  respond- 
ent of  the  Secretary's  decision  to  resolve  a 
complaint,  or  if  the  Secretary  certifies 
before  expiration  of  such  period  that  concil- 
iation of  the  complaint  has  been  attempted 
and  that  additional  efforts  are  considered 
unlikely  to  be  successful,  and  the  Secretary 
has  determined,  after  an  investigation 
under  this  section,  that  reasonable  cause 
exists  to  believe  that  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  has  occurred  or  is  about  to 
occur,  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  notification  to  the  re- 
spondent of  the  Secretary's  decision  to  re- 
solve the  complaint  and  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  secured  an  acceptable  conciliation 
agreement,  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  recommendation  that  a  civil 
action  be  filed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

••(f)  The  Secretary,  in  the  Secretary's  sole 
discretion,  may  refer  any  matter  otherwise 
within  the  Secretary's  jurisdiction  under 
this  title  to  the  Attorney  General  with  a 
recommendation  that  appropriate  action  be 
taken. 

••(g)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reasona- 
ble cause  to  l)elieve  that  a  respondent  has 
failed  to  comply  with  a  conciliation  agree- 
ment appAwed  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  recommendation  that  a  civil 
action   be   filed  on   behalf  of  the   United 
States  for  the  enforcement  of  the  terms  of 
the  agreement   in  an  appropriate  district 
court.  In  any  proceeding  brought  under  this 
pararaph.    the    petition    for    enforcement 
shall  include  a  true  copy  of  the  conciliation 
agreement,  and  the  court's  inquiry  shall  be 
limited  to  interpreUtion  of  the  agreement's 
terms  and  to  factual  issues  concerning  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  respondent's  al- 
leged failure  to  comply  with  the  agreement. 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  prevent  the 
court  from  setting  aside  or  modifying  any 
provision  of  a  conciliation  agreement  upon  a 
finding  that  the  provision  is  inconscionable 
or  in  derogation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(h)  Actions  may  be  brought  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  this  section  in  any  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court.  If  the 
court  finds  that  the  respondent  has  engaged 
or  is  about  to  engage  in  a  discriminatory 
housing  practice,  the  court  may  award  such 
preventive  relief,  including  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order,  against  the  person  or  persons 
responsible  for  a  violation  of  this  title  as  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  full  enjoyment  of 


the  rights  granted  by  this  title,  and  may 
assess  a  civil  penalty  against  the  respondent 
in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $50,000.  to  vin- 
dicate the  public  interest.  The  court  may 
allow  the  prevailing  party  (other  than  the 
United  SUies)  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as 
part  of  the  costs.  The  United  States  shall  be 
liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

■•(i)  Actions  brought  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  this  section  shall  be  commenced 
(I)  within  eighteen  months  after  the  alleged 
discriminatory  housing  practice  or  failure  to 
comply  with  a  conciliation  agreement  oc- 
curred, or  (2)  within  twelve  months  after  re- 
ferral by  the  Secretary,  whichever  period 
shall  later  expire. 

■•(j)  In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on 
the  Attorney  General. 

••(k)  Upon  timely  application,  any  person 
may  intervene  in  any  civil  action  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  this  section 
which  involves  an  alleged  discriminatory 
housing  practice  with  respect  to  which  such 
person  is  an  aggrieved  person  or  a  concilia- 
tion agreement  to  which  such  person  is  a 
party.  The  court  may  grant  such  appropri- 
ate relief  to  any  such  intervening  party  as  is 
authorized  in  section  813  of  this  title. 

•(  1 )  Whenever,  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
conciliation  efforts  by  the  Secretary,  an 
action  filed  pursuant  to  this  section,  section 
812  or  section  813  shall  come  to  trial,  the 
Secretary  shall  immediately  terminate  all 
efforts  to  resolve  such  complaint  by  infor- 
mal methods. 


•iirvESTiGATioMs;  subpoenas:  giving  of 

EVIDENCE 

•Sec.  811.  (a)  In  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  have  access  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  premises,  records,  docu- 
ments, individuals,  and  other  evidence  or 
possible  sources  of  evidence  and  may  exam- 
ine, record,  and  copy  such  materials  and 
take  and  record  the  testimony  or  sutements 
of  such  persons  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  investigation: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Secretary  first 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  relating  to  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  The  Secretary  may 
issue  subpoenas  to  compel  his  access  to  or 
the  production  of  such  materials,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  persons,  and  may  issue  in- 
terrogatories to  a  respondent,  to  the  same 
extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations 
as  would  apply  if  the  subpoenas  or  interrog- 
atories were  issued  or  served  in  aid  of  a  civil 
action  in  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  in  which  the  investigation  is 
taking  place.  The  Secretary  may  administer 
oaths. 

•(b)  Upon  written  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, a  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
issuance  of  a  reasonable  number  of  subpoe- 
nas by  and  in  the  name  of  the  SecreUry  to 
the  same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  as  subpoenas  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Subpoenas  issued  at  the  request  of  a 
respondent  shall  show  on  their  face  the 
name  and  address  of  such  respondent  and 
shall  state  that  they  were  issued  at  his  re- 
quest. 

"(c)  Witnesses  summoned  by  subpoena  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  witnesses  in 
proceedings  in  United  States  district  courts. 
Fees  payable  to  a  witness  summoned  by  a 
subpoena  issued  at  the  requ°st  of  a  respond- 
ent shall  be  paid  by  him. 

••(d)  Within  five  days  after  service  of  a 
subpoena  upon  any  person,  such  person 
may  petition  the  Secretary  to  revoke  or 
modify  the  subpoena.  The  Secretary  shall 


grant  the  petition  if  he  finds  that  the  sub- 
poena requires  appearance  or  attendance  at 
an  unreasonable  time  or  place,  that  it  re- 
quires production  of  evidence  which  does 
not  relate  to  any  matter  under  Investiga- 
tion, that  it  does  not  describe  with  sufficient 
particularity  the  evidence  to  be  produced, 
that  compliance  would  be  unduly  onerous, 
or  for  other  good  reason. 

••(e)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  or  to  answer  an  interroga- 
tory, a  petition  for  enforcement  may  be 
filed  in  the  United  States  district  court  in 
which  the  person  to  whom  the  subpoena  or 
interrogatory  was  addressed  resides,  was 
served,  or  transacts  business. 

•■(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  fails  or  ne- 
glecu  to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  inquiry  or  to  produce  records,  docu- 
ments, or  other  evidence,  if  in  his  power  to 
do  so.  in  obedience  to  the  subpoena,  inter- 
rogatory or  other  lawful  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Any  person  who.  with  intent  thereby  to  mis- 
lead the  Secretary,  shall  make  or  cause  to 
be  made  any  false  entry  or  statement  of  fact 
in  any  report,  account,  record  or  other  docu- 
ment submitted  to  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  Secretary's  subpoena,  interrogatory 
or  other  order,  or  shall  willfully  neglect  or 
fail  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  full.  true, 
and  correct  entries  in  such  reports,  ac- 
counts, records,  or  other  documents,  or  shall 
willfully  mutilate,  alter,  or  by  any  other 
means  falsify  any  documentary  evidence, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisioned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

•■(g)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct 
all  litigation  in  which  the  Secretary  partici- 
pates as  a  party  or  as  amicus  pursuant  to 
this  action. 


"ENrORCEMENT  BY  PRIVATE  PERSONS 

•Sec.  812.  (a)(1)  The  righU  granted  by  sec- 
tions 803.  804.  805.  806  and  817.  as  well  as 
the  rights  created  by  a  conciliation  agree- 
ment, may  be  enforced  by  civil  actions  in  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  courts  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy 
and  in  appropriate  State  or  local  courts  of 
general  jurisdiction.  A  civil  action  shall  be 
commenced  within  two  years  after  the  al- 
leged breach  of  the  conciliation  agreement 
or  the  alleged  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tice occurred. 

••(2)  A  civil  action  may  be  filed  by  an  ag- 
grieved person  without  regard  to  whether  a 
complaint  has  been  filed  with  or  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  section  810(a)  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  status  of  any  such  com- 
plaint filed  with  or  by  the  Secretary,  but 
where  the  Secretary  or  a  State  or  local 
agency  has  obtained  a  conciliation  agree- 
ment, no  action  may  be  filed  under  this  sec- 
tion by  the  aggrieved  person  with  respect  to 
the  alleged  discriminatory  housing  practice 
which  forms  the  basis  for  such  complaint 
filed  with  the  Secretary  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  terms  of  such  an 
agreement. 

••(3)  The  Court  may  continue  a  civil  action 
brought  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  from  time  to  time  before  bring- 
ing it  to  trial  if  the  court  believes  that  the 
ongoing  efforts  of  the  Secretary  or  of  a 
State  or  local  agency  to  obtain  conciliation 
are  likely  to  result  in  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practice  which  forms  the  basis  for  the 
action  In  court. 

■•(4)  Any  sale,  encumbrance,  or  rental  con- 
summated prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  court 


order  issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
title,  and  involving  a  bona  fide  purchaser, 
encumbrancer,  or  tenant  without  actual 
notice  of  the  filing  of  a  complaint  or  civil 
action  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  affected. 

••(b)  Upon  application  by  the  plaintiff  and 
In  such  circumstances  as  the  court  may 
deem  just,  a  court  of  the  United  States  In 
which  a  civil  action  under  this  section  has 
been  brought  may  appoint  an  attorney  for 
the  plaintiff  and  may  authorize  the  com- 
mencement of  a  civil  action  under  proper 
showing  without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs, 
or  security.  A  court  of  a  State  or  sutxllvlslon 
thereof  may  do  likewise  to  the  extent  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  law  or  procedures  of 
the  State  or  subdivision. 

•■(c)  The  court  may  grant  as  relief,  as  It 
deems  appropriate,  actual  damages,  any  per- 
manent or  temporary  Injunction,  temporary 
restraining  order,  and  other  relief.  Including 
punitive  damages,  and  may  allow  the  pre- 
vailing party  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as 
part  of  the  costs.  The  United  States  shall  be 
liable  for  such  costs  the  same  as  a  private 
person. 

"(d)  Upon  timely  application,  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  Intervene  In  such  civil 
action,  if  the  Attorney  General  certifies 
that  the  case  is  of  general  public  Impor- 
tance. Upon  such  Intervention  the  Attorney 
General  may  obtain  such  equitable  and  de- 
claratory relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 

■ENrORCEMENT  BY  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

•Sec.  813.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney 
General  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  any  person  or  group  of  persons  Is  en- 
gaged In  a  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights 
granted  by  this  title,  or  that  any  group  of 
persons  has  been  denied  any  of  the  rights 
granted  by  this  title  and  such  denial  raises 
an  Issue  of  general  public  Importance,  the 
Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  action  In 
any  appropriate  United  States  district  court. 

••(b)  The  court  may  award  such  preventive 
relief,  including  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
against  the  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  a  violation  of  this  title  as  Is  necessary  to 
Insure  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
granted  by  this  title.  The  court  may  assess  a 
civil  penalty  against  the  respondent  In  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $50,000.  and  for  any 
subsequent  violation  by  such  respondent 
may  assess  a  civil  penalty  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $100,000,  to  vindicate  the  public 
interest." 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONTORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  803  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "EmcTivE 
DATES"  In  the  caption  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "APPLicABiLi-rY": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  prohibitions  against  discrimina- 
tion In  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  set 
forth  in  section  804  shall  apply  to  all  dwell- 
ings except  as  exempted  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  and  by  section  807.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  •section  804  (other 
than  subsection  (c))"  In  the  opening  clause 
of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of 'subsections  (a),  (b).  (d),  or  (f)  of  section 
804." 

(b)  Section  804  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "As  made  applicable  by  sectloln 
803  and  except"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Except". 

(c)  Sections  805  and  806  of  such  act  are 
amended  by  striking  out   "After  December 


31,  1968.  It"  In  each  such  section  and  by  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  In  each  such  section 
"It". 

(d)  Section  814  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "812  or  813 "  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "810.  813.  or  814". 

(e)  Section  818  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  IX  OP  1968 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 

Sec.  8.  Section  901  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  90-284.  approved  April 
11.  1968)  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  handi- 
cap (as  defined  in  Section  802  of  this  Act. " 
Immediately  after  "sex"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears. 

APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  9.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  complaints  pending 
before  the  Secretary,  to  complaints  hereto- 
fore referred  to  State  or  l<x»l  agencies  pur- 
suant to  Section  810(c)  of  Public  Law  90-284 
and  pending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  to  all  complaints  initiated, 
filed  or  referred  thereafter,  but  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  shorten  the 
time  for  filing  a  civil  action  pursuant  to  this 
title  with  regard  to  any  complaint  filed  with 
the  Secretary,  or  referred  to  a  State  or  local 
agency,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

Section-by-Section  Summary  of  the  Fair 
House  Amendments  Act  of  1986 

popular  names 
Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Pair  Housing  Amendments  Act 
of  1986."  Sections  2  and  3  are  nonsubstan- 
tive amendments  making  official  the  popu- 
lar names  of  the  1968  Act  and  Title  VIII  of 
that  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Section  4  adds  violations  of  Section  817  of 
the  existing  law  (prohibitions  on  harass- 
ment and  Intimidation  of  persons  exercising 
fair  housing  rights)  to  the  definition  of  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice.  This  change 
would  clarify  that  complaints  may  be  made 
to  HUD  in  Intimidation  cases,  and  that  the 
strengthened  enforcement  powers  proposed 
for  the  Justice  Department  could  be  em- 
ployed In  such  cases.  (Current  law  provides 
only  for  "appropriate  civil  action(s>"  to  en- 
force Section  817.) 

Section  4  also  provides  definitions  of  "con- 
ciliation" and  "conciliation  agreement"  In 
order  to  facilitate  other  amendments  which 
Increase  the  prominence  of  conciliation  as  a 
milestone  In  the  enforcement  process.  Also 
added  Is  a  definition  of  "respondent ".  which 
Includes  both  persons  Identified  by  the 
person  aggrieved  In  the  original  complaint 
and  others  Identified  in  the  course  of  inves- 
tigation as  persons  who  participated  In  or 
who  were  responsible  for  the  alleged  Illegal 
practice. 

In  addition,  a  definition  of  'handicap "  Is 
provided.  The  term  Is  defined  (with  respect 
to  a  person)  as  (1)  a  physical  or  mental  Im- 
pairment which  substantially  limits  one  or 
more  major  life  activities.  (2)  a  record  of 
having  such  an  impairment,  or  (3)  being  re- 
garded as  having  such  an  Impairment.  The 
term,  however,  does  not  Include  any  current 
Impairment  that  consists  of  alcoholism  or 
drug  abuse,  or  any  other  Impairment  that 
would  be  a  direct  threat  to  the  property  or 
safety  of  others. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  THE  RAKDICAPPEO 

Section  5  adds  handicapped  persons  to 
those  protected  under  the  Fair  Housing  Act. 
A  new  Section  804(f)  prohibits  refusals  to 
sell  or  rent  or  refusals  to  negotiate  for  the 
sale  or  rental  of  dwellings  because  of  the 
handicap  of  a  buyer  or  renter  or  of  any 
person  associated  with  the  buyer  or  renter. 
The  amendment  also  prohlblu  discrimina- 
tion In  the  terms,  conditions  or  privileges  of 
sale  or  rental,  or  in  the  provision  of  services 
or  facilities  in  connection  with  a  dwelling, 
because  of  handicap. 

The  amendment  Includes  a  provision  de- 
scribing the  broad  types  of  seller/renter 
conduct  which  will  be  considered  discrimina- 
tory, and  other  actions  which  are  not  In- 
cluded in  the  definition  of  discrimination. 

Discrimination  includes  refusal  to  permit 
reasonable  modifications  of  premises  for  oc- 
cupancy by  persons  with  handicaps  where 
those  modifications  are  necessary  for  ready 
access  and  use,  but  in  the  case  of  rental 
dwellings,  the  renter  must  first  agree  to  re- 
store the  premises,  reasonable  wear  and  tear 
excepted. 

The  refusal  to  make  reasonable  accommo- 
dations in  policies,  practices,  rules.  ser\'ices 
or  facilities  connected  with  a  sale  or  rental, 
when  such  accommodations  are  necessary  to 
afford  handicapped  persons  ready  access 
and  use.  is  also  Included  In  the  definition  of 
discrimination. 

It  Is  not.  however,  considered  discrimina- 
tory under  the  amendments  to  refuse  to 
make  alterations  at  the  expense  of  the 
housing  supplier,  or  to  refuse  to  modify 
rules,  policies,  practices,  services  or  facilities 
where  the  modification  would  result  In  ex- 
pense to  the  housing  supplier,  or  In  unrea- 
sonable Inconvenience  to  other  affected  per- 
sons. Refusal  to  allow  architectural  changes 
or  other  building  modifications  is  not  dis- 
criminatory under  the  amendments  If  the 
change  or  modification  would  decrease  a 
building's  marketability  or  value,  or  alter 
the  manner  in  which  a  building  or  iu  envi- 
rons has  been  or  Is  Intended  to  be  used. 

The  amendment  also  adds  handicap  "  as  a 
prohibited  basis  of  discrimination  under 
other  provisions  of  the  Act.  including  Sec- 
tions 804(c)  (advertising),  (d)  (misrepresen- 
tation of  availability  of  units)  and  (e) 
(blockbusting),  805  (financing).  806  (provi- 
sion of  brokerage  services),  and  901  (crimi- 
nal prohibition  against  Intimidation). 

ENFORCEMENT  PROVISIONS 

Section  6  is  one  of  the  bill's  key  amend- 
ments. It  would  augment  Section  810  of  the 
present  law  by  authorizing  HUD.  generally 
after  failure  to  achieve  voluntary  concilia- 
tion, to  refer  a  complaint  to  the  Attorney 
General  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
Attorney  General  initiate  a  lawsuit  for  In- 
junctive relief  and  civil  penalties.  It  also 
would  authorize  the  aggrieved  person  who 
filed  the  complaint  to  intervene  In  the  At- 
torney General's  action  and  to  obtain  the 
same  relief  as  would  be  available  In  a  pri- 
vate action  brought  under  Section  812,  in- 
cluding actual  and  punitive  damages. 

Section  6  proposes  a  complete  restate- 
ment, with  amendments,  of  Sections  810 
through  813  of  the  present  law.  The  sub- 
stantive changes  from  present  law  that  are 
proposed  are  described  hereafter. 

Section  810(a)  of  the  Act  currently  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  investigate  a  com- 
plaint and  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  ag- 
grieved person  whether  he  Intends  to  re- 
solve it  within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of 
the  complaint  or  after  expiration  of  a  period 
of  reference  to  a  State  or  local  fair  housing 
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agency.  The  thirty-day  UmiUtion  is  unreal- 
istically  short  to  permit  adequate  investiga- 
tion of  a  complaint  and  an  infonned  deci- 
sion whether  to  attempt  to  resolve  it  by  con- 
ciliation. Section  6  removes  the  thirty-day 
limiUtion  and  substitutes  therefor  a  provi- 
sion requiring  the  Secretary  to  make  and 
give  notice  of  his  decision  whether  to  re- 
solve the  complaint  as  promptly  as  possible 
and.  so  far  as  practicable,  within  120  days 
after  receiving  the  complaint  or  reactivating 
a  complaint  previously  referred  to  a  Sute  or 
local  agency.  The  provision  is  not  intended 
to  bar  the  Secretary  for  conducting  further 
investigation  after  the  determination  to  re- 
solve and  commencement  of  conciliation 
where  considered  necessary.  The  permission 
to  defer  the  determination  to  resolve 
beyond  120  days  where  it  is  not  practicable 
to  do  othen*ise  is  intended  to  provide  for 
unusual  circumstances,  such  as  where  issu- 
ance and  enforcement  of  subpoenas  and  in- 
terrogatories under  Section  811  of  the  Act  is 
required. 

Present  law  provides  that  nothing  said  or 
done  in  the  course  of  informal  conciliation 
may  be  made  public  or  used  as  evidence  in  a 
subsequent  proceeding  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  persons  concerned.  The  bill 
would  specify  that  such  provisions  do  not 
prohibit  disclosure  of  the  terms  of  the  con- 
ciliation agreement.  The  amendment  is  de- 
clarative of  existing  law:  see  James  v. 
Hajler.  320  F.  Supp.  397  (D.  Ga.  1970). 

A  new  provision  is  added  to  section  810(a) 
of  the  Act  suting  that  a  conciliation  agree- 
ment may  provide  for  binding  arbitration  of 
the  dispute  arising  from  the  complaint.  Any 
such  arbitration  may  result  in  the  award  of 
appropriate  specific  relief,  including  mone- 
tary relief,  to  the  person  aggrieved.  The 
specification  of  such  auth.>rity  is  not  intend- 
ed to  question  the  appropriateness  of  cur- 
rent practice  of  providing  for  specific  relief, 
including  monetary  relief,  in  conciliation 
agreements. 

A  proposed  amendment  to  Section  810(b) 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  join  addition- 
al respondents  as  parties  to  a  complaint 
where  such  persons  are  identified,  in  the 
course  of  investigation,  as  appropriate  addi- 
tional or  substitute  respondents.  The  Secre- 
tary must  provide  written  notice  of  this 
action  to  any  such  new  respondent. 

Section  810(c).  regarding  referral  of  com- 
plaints to  State  or  local  agencies  administer- 
ing laws  providing  substantially  equivalent 
rights  and  remedies,  is  revised  to  assure  that 
State  and  local  laws  which  have  been  recog- 
nized under  current  law  will  not  lose  such 
status  (and.  as  a  consequence,  their  rights  to 
reimbursement  for  expenses  under  Section 
816  of  the  Act)  as  a  result  of  the  amend- 
ments. The  fair  housing  laws  of  33  States 
and  63  localities  have  been  recognized  to 
date.  The  amendment  would  confirm  HUD's 
practice  since  1972  by  providing  that,  as  to 
remedies,  a  State  or  local  agency  will  be  cer- 
tified if  the  authority  of  such  agency  to  in- 
vestigate and  conciliate  complaints  is  sub- 
stantially   equivalent    to    such    authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary,  notwithstanding 
that  the  SUte  or  local  law  fails  to  provide  a 
complainant  with  a  judicial  remedy.  Cur- 
rent regulations  provide  that  the  Secretary 
will  recall  referred  complainU.  pursuant  to 
the    recall    authority    granted    by   Section 
810(b)   of   the   Act.   where   the   applicable 
State  or  local  law  fails  to  provide  access  to  a 
sute  or  local  court  and  the  complaint  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  resolved  administra- 
tively. Under  current  law,  such  recall  by  the 
Secretary  recommences  the  statute  of  limi- 
Utions  for  Institution  of  private  action  by 
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the  complainant  pursuant  to  Section  810(d). 
Following  enactment  of  the  amendments, 
recall  of  a  previously  referred  complaint  by 
the  Secretary  under  such  circumstances 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  pursue  the 
enhanced  enforcement  procedures  provided 
by  the  amendments  (i.e..  referral  to  the  At- 
torney General).  Thus,  such  enhanced  pro- 
cedures will  be  available  as  a  back-up  to 
Sute  and  local  conciliation  efforts  as  well  as 
HUD  conciliation. 

The  revisions  to  Section  810(c)  reflect  the 
position  of  investigation  and  concUiation  as 
the  key  administrative  remedial  procedure 
under  the  Act  and  the  benefits  of  providing 
for  the  availability  of  this  procedure  at  the 
most    decentralized    level    where    housing 
transactions   occur   and    within    the    most 
ready  access  to  complainants  and  respond- 
ents. The  revisions  also  reflect,   however, 
that  the  Fair  Housing  Act  represents  strong 
national  civil  rights  policy  for  which  Feder- 
al enforcement  responsibility  is  important 
and  not  to  be  evaded  or  diluted.  According- 
ly, the  amendment  preserves  the  right  of 
the  Secretary  under  current  law  to  reacti- 
vate a  complaint  referred  to  a  SUte  or  local 
agency  if  the  Secretary  certifies  that  in  his 
judgment,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case,  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  parties  or  the  interests  of  justice  re- 
quire such  action.  In  the  interests  of  accord- 
ing finality  to  informed  dispositions  of  com- 
plaints  by   State   and   local   agencies,   the 
amendment  provides  that,  in  making  the 
foregoing   certification   with   respect    to   a 
complaint  on  which  a  final  disposition  by 
the  sute  or  local  agency  has  been  obtained, 
the  Secretary  is  to  accord  substantial  weight 
to  the  findings  and  conclusions  made  by  the 
agency.  The  Secretary  is  barred  from  taking 
any    further    action    where    a   conciliation 
agreement  has  been  obtained. 

In  order  to  further  assure  the  availability 
of  enforcement  of  Federal  rights  to  ag- 
grieved persons,  the  amendment  also  pro- 
vides that  the  complainant  may  obUin  reac- 
tivation of  a  complaint  by  the  Secretary 
where  a  final  disposition  has  not  been  ob- 
tained within  ninety  days  following  referral 
to  a  sute  or  local  agency.  However,  the  Sec- 
retary may  defer  active  investigation  of 
such  a  complaint  so  long  as  the  Secretary 
believes,  on  the  basis  of  consulUtion  with 
the  State  or  local  agency,  that  the  ongoing 
efforts  of  such  agency  are  likely  to  result  in 
satisfactory  resolution  of  the  complaint.  It 
is  intended  that  the  term  "final  disposition" 
encompasses  "no  cause"  determinations, 
conciliation  agreements,  enforceable  con- 
sent orders,  orders  issued  after  hearing,  and 
any  other  actions  resulting  in  termination 
of  the  agency  proceeding. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that,  as  to 
substantive  righte,  an  agency  may  be  certi- 
fied if  the  law  it  administers  provides  sub- 
stantially equivalent  protection  against  dis- 
criminatory housing  practices  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin  even  if 
it  does  not  provide  such  protection  with  re- 
spect to  discrimination  based  on  handicap. 
Prior  to  1984.  HUD  regulations  permitted 
recognition  of  a  State  or  local  law  as  provid- 
ing substantially  equivalent  rights  notwith- 
standing that  the  sutute  did  not  prohibit 
acu  of  discrimination  based  on  sex,  which 
was  added  as  a  l>asis  of  prohibited  discrimi- 
nation under  the  Fair  Housing  Act  in  1974. 
In  fact,  all  State  and  local  laws  which  were 
recognized  conUined  adequate  prohibitions 
against  discrimination  based  on  sex,  and  in 
1984  HUD  amended  its  regulations  to  reflect 
a  determination  that  the  exception  of  sex 
discrimination  was  no  longer  necessary  and. 


further,  that  prohibitions  against  sex  dis- 
crimination in  housing  are  essential  to  an 
effective  and  comprehensive  Sute  or  local 
fair  housing  law.  Similarly,  however,  not  all 
Sute  or  local  laws  currently  recognized  con- 
tain prohibitions  against  discrimination 
based  on  handicap.  The  bill  is  intended  to 
make  clear  that  complainU  based  on  other 
prohibitions  may  be  referred  to  a  Sute  or 
local  agency  even  if  the  Sute  or  local  fair 
housing  law  administered  by  it  does  not  pro- 
hibit discrimination  based  on  handicap. 

The  amendment  is  not  intended  to  other- 
wise limit  the  SecreUry's  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion in  determining  whether  a  particular 
sute  or  local  law  is  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive in  its  prohibitions  to  be  an  effective  in- 
strument in  carrying  out  and  achieving  the 
intent  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

ComplainU  filed  with  HUD  frequently 
allege  the  discriminatory  denial  of  a  specific 
renUl  unit  or  homeownership  opportunity. 
Satisfactory  relief  to  the  complainant, 
therefore,  may  require  the  continued  avjdl- 
ability  of  the  unit  being  sought.  As  an  im- 
portant aid  to  the  efficacy  of  HUDs  concil- 
iation process,  therefore,  proposed  Section 
810(d)  would  provide  for  authority  in  the 
Secretary  to  refer  cases  to  the  Attorney 
General  during  HUD's  investigation  stage 
where  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
temporary  or  preliminary  judicial  relief 
pending  final  administrative  disposition  of  a 
complaint.  Any  temporary  restraining  order 
or  other  order  grantmg  preliminary  or  tem- 
porary relief  would  be  issued  in  accordance 
with  Rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

The  major  changes  to  present  law  appear 
in  subsections  (e)-(k)  of  proposed  Section 
810. 

Section  810(e)  provides  basic  authority  for 
suiU  by  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of 
the    United   SUtes   where    the    Secretary, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  notice  of  a  deci- 
sion to  resolve,  has  not  secured  an  accepu- 
ble  conciliation  agreement,  and.  further,  has 
determined,  after  investigation,  that  reason- 
able cause  exisu  to  believe  that  a  discrimi- 
natory housing  practice  has  occurred  or  is 
about  to  occur.  Such  a  "reasonable  cause" 
determination  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  the 
Secretary's  determination  to  attempt  to  re- 
solve a  complaint  by  voluntary  conciliation, 
so  that  not  every  unresolved  complaint  will 
be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General.  How- 
ever, where  a  "reasonable  cause"  determina- 
tion is  made,  referral  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Attorney  General,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  a  civil  action  be  filed,  is  mandato- 
ry. Action  by  the  Attorney  General  remains 
within  the  latter's  prosecutorial  discretion, 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  Attorney  General 
will  give  weight  to  the  recommendation  by 
the  Secretary.  The  referral  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Attorney  General  must  be  made  not 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  decision  to 
resolve  the  complaint,  unless  an  accepUble 
conciliation  agreement  has  been  obtained. 

The  Secretary  also  may  refer  a  complaint 
to  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days  after  the  determination 
to  resolve  by  conciliation  if.  in  addition  to 
making  the  "reasonable  cause "  determina- 
tion, the  Secretary  certifies  that  concilia- 
tion has  been  attempted  and  additional  ef- 
forU  are  considered  unlikely  to  be  success- 
ful. 

Section  810(f)  authorizes  the  SecreUry,  In 
his  or  her  sole  discretion,  to  refer  any  case 
otherwise  within  the  Secretary's  jurisdiction 
for  action  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Section  810(g)  authorizes  judicial  enforce- 
ment by  the  Attorney  General,  upon  refer- 
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ral  from  the  Secretary,  of  conciliation 
agreemenU.  The  paragraph  is  explicit  on 
the  point  that  such  an  action  should  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  suit  to  enforce  a  contract— 
I.e.,  the  court  is  not  to  look  behind  the 
agreement  to  examine  the  facu  leading  up 
to  It.  However,  a  special  reservation  allows 
the  court  reviewing  an  agreement  to  set  It 
aside  or  modify  it  if  any  provision  is  uncon- 
scionable or  In  derogation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States. " 

Section  810(h)  authorizes  U.S.  District 
CourU,  In  actions  brought  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  any  provision  of  Section  810. 
to  assess  up  to  S50.000  In  civil  penalities 
against  any  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  a  violation  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  For 
any  subsequent  violation  by  the  same  re- 
spondent, a  civil  penalty  may  be  assessed  In 
an  amount  up  to  $100,000.  The  purpose  of 
the  civil  penalties  Is  "to  vindicate  the  public 
Interest. "  The  court  is  also  authorized  to 
award  preventive  relief.  Including  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  Injunction,  restraining 
order,  or  other  order,  and  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party  (other  than  the  United 
States)  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part 
of  the  cosU. 

Section  810(1)  provides  for  a  statute  of 
llmiutlons  on  enforcement  actions  filed  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  Section  810— 
eighteen  months  following  the  alleged  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  or  violation  of 
a  conciliation  agreement,  or  twelve  months 
after  referral  by  the  SecreUry,  whichever 
period  shall  expire  later.  (The  sutute  of 
limitations  for  filing  a  complaint  with  the 
Secretary  Is  180  days  following  the  alleged 
discriminatory  housing  practice.) 

Section  810(k)  granU  a  right  to  Intervene 
in  an  action  brought  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral after  referral  under  Section  810  to  any 
person  who  is  an  aggrieved  person  with  re- 
spect to  the  discriminatory  housing  practice 
charged  in  the  complaint,  and  It  provides 
that  the  Court  may  grant  to  the  Intervenor 
any  relief  that  could  be  obtained  in  a  pri- 
vate action  brought  under  Section  812. 
Thus,  the  private  complainant  who  filed  the 
original  complaint  with  the  Secretary  may 
obtain  damages,  Including  punitive  dam- 
ages, in  the  course  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's civil  penalty  action.  This  provision  Is  Im- 
portant, both  to  assure  individual  relief  to 
the  victim  of  the  discrimination  and  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  the  Individual  victim  to 
cooperate  in  the  Attorney  General's  pursuit 
of  the  action.  The  right  of  Intervention  also 
applies  to  an  action  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  enforce  a  conciliation  agreement  to 
which  the  Intervenor  Is  a  party. 

Section  810(d)  of  the  present  law  provides 
an  independent  basis  for  commencement  of 
a  private  action  by  an  aggrieved  person  fol- 
lowing inability  of  the  Secretary  to  obUIn 
voluntary  compliance.  Such  actions  are  sub- 
ject to  a  special,  short  statute  of  limitations 
and  may  not  be  brought  in  Federal  Court  if 
the  person  aggrieved  has  a  Judicial  remedy 
under  a  SUte  or  local  law  providing  sub- 
stantially equivalent  rights  and  remedies.  It 
is  uncertain,  under  current  law.  whether  an 
aggrieved  person  who  commences  suit  under 
Section  810(d)  may  obUin  damages  as  well 
as  equiUble  relief.  In  view  of  separate 
amendmenU  to  Section  812  which  expand 
the  sutute  of  llmiutlons  for  sulU  brought 
under  that  Section  and  permit  such  suiU  to 
be  brought  without  regard  to  whether  a 
complaint  has  been  filed  with  the  SecreUry 
or  the  status  of  such  a  complaint,  as  well  as 
the  right  of  intervention  in  the  newly  cre- 
ated action  by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
amendment  proposes  to  eliminate  the  sepa- 


rate basis  for  private  action  under  current 
Section  810(d)  as  unnecessary. 

Section  810(j)  provides  that  in  any  action 
brought  under  the  section,  the  burden  of 
proof  shall  be  on  the  Attorney  General. 
This  applies  to  the  Attorney  General's 
action  a  provision  of  present  law  application 
to  a  private  action  commenced  under  cur- 
rent Section  810(d). 

Section  811  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to  com- 
flrm  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  en- 
force an  Interrogatory  as  well  as  a  subpoena. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  Sections  812 
(a)  and  (c)  of  the  present  law— the  private 
litigation  provisions. 

Section  812(a)  is  amended  to: 

1.  extend  the  statute  of  limitations  for  pri- 
vate actions  from  180  days  to  two  years; 

2.  cltuify  that  a  private  action  may  be 
filed  whether  or  not  a  complaint  has  been 
filed  with  the  Secretary,  and  without  regard 
to  the  status  of  such  a  complaint: 

3.  make  explicit  the  aggrieved  person's 
separate  cause  of  action  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  a  conciliation  agreement: 

4.  provide  that  where  the  Secretary  or  a 
sute  or  local  agency  has  obtained  a  concil- 
iation agreement,  no  separate  civil  action 
may  be  filed  under  Title  VIII  with  respect 
to  the  same  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practice  by  the  aggrieved  person  except  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  terms  of  the 
agreement. 

Other  features  of  present  Section  812(a) 
are  retained  without  substantive  change. 
Section  812(b)  is  also  undisturbed. 

Revised  Section  812(c)  authorizes  the 
court  to  grant  as  relief,  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate, actual  damages,  any  permanent  or 
temporary  Injunction,  temporary  restrain- 
ing order,  and  other  relief,  including  puni- 
tive damages.  As  under  current  law.  actual 
damages "  recoverable  as  a  result  of  a  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  are  intended 
to  Include  intangible  damages,  such  as  emo- 
tional distress  and  humiliation,  as  well  as 
out-of-pocket  cosU.  See  Jeanty  v.  McKay  A 
Poague.  Inc.,  496  F.2d  1119  (1974):  Steele  v. 
TiUe  Realty  Co..  478  F.2d  380  (10th  Clr. 
1973).  The  dollar  limit  on  punitive  damages 
Is  removed— leaving  the  amount  of  such 
damages  at  the  discretion  of  the  court— and 
the  attorney's  fee  clause  Is  adjusted  to 
follow  the  format  of  the  Civil  RIghU  Attor- 
neys  Fee  Awards  Act,  42  U.8.C.  1988.  (A 
comparable  attorney's  fee  provision  appears 
In  amended  Section  810(d).)  Under  current 
law.  an  attorney's  fee  may  be  awarded  only 
to  a  prevailing  plaintiff  and  only  if  the 
court  finds  that  the  plaintiff  Is  financially 
unable  to  assume  such  fee. 

A  new  Section  812(d)  U  added  to  the  Act. 
providing  that  the  Attorney  General  may 
Intervene  In  any  private  civil  action  brought 
under  Section  812.  If  the  Attorney  General 
certifies  that  the  case  is  of  general  public 
Importance.  Upon  such  intervention,  the  At- 
torney General  may  obtain  such  equiUble 
and  declaratory  relief  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate. 

To  augment  the  new  litigation  authority 
for  the  Attorney  General  contained  in  re- 
vised Section  810(d)  of  the  Act.  Section  6  of 
the  bill  provides  for  amendmenU  to  the  At- 
torney General's  existing  enforcement 
powers  contained  in  Section  813  of  the 
present  law.  In  addition  to  the  existing  au- 
thority of  the  United  SUtes  to  sue  for  in- 
junctive relief,  the  court  is  empowered  In  an 
action  brought  under  Section  813  to  assess  a 
civil  penalty,  "to  vindicate  the  public  Inter- 
est."  of  up  to  $50,000  against  a  respondent 
found  to  have  violated  the  statute  and  to 
assess  a  penalty  of  up  to  1100.000  for  a  sub- 
sequent violation  by  the  same  respondent. 


TECHNICAL  AND  CONrOKlIINC  AXXKDMnm 

Sections  7  and  8  of  the  bill  contain  a  series 
of  technical  and  conforming  amendmenU. 
Section  8  adds  "handicap "  as  a  protected 
class  under  Title  IX  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act 
of  1968.  which  Imposes  criminal  penalties 
for  intimidating  or  Interfering  with  any 
person  In  the  exercise  of  righu  protected  by 
the  Fair  Housing  Act. 

APPtlCABILITY 

Section  9  provides  that  the  new  enforce- 
ment powers  set  out  in  the  bill  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  pending  complainU.  and  provides 
that  the  bills  revised  time  requlremenu 
shall  not  be  construed  to  shorten  the  time 
for  filing  a  civil  action  with  regard  to  com- 
plaints filed  before  the  AmendmenU  Act's 
effective  date.  This  latter  provision  Is  neces- 
sar>'  because,  under  court  decisions,  some 
complainanu  have  been  permitted  to  file 
sulU  very  late  where  the  SecreUry's  case- 
closing  letter  was  received  beyond  the  180- 
day  statutory  filing  period. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Cochraw,  Mr. 
NicKLES.    Mr.    Sarbakes.    Mr. 
QUAYLE.     Mr.     Baucos.     Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Mat- 
suNACA,  and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.  2147.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  not-for-profit  organizations 
operated    in    the    interest    of    handi- 
capped and  blind  individuals  to  receive 
procurement     contracts     under     the 
Small  Business  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 
PHOcuREHfEirr  or  covraNiaarr  contracts  by 

CERTAIN  NONPROFIT  OUGANIZATIONS 

•  Mr.  WEICKER,  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Kerry.  Cochrah. 
NiCKLES.  Sarbanes.  Quayle.  Baocus, 
IifOUYE,  Matsunaga.  and  Pressler.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
will  allow  sheltered  workshops  once 
again  to  compete  for  Government  pro- 
curement contracts.  In  restoring  eligi- 
bility to  the  workshops,  we  are  recog- 
nizing the  potential  of  this  program  to 
provide  the  handicapped  and  blind 
with  employment  opportunities  by  al- 
lowing them  to  compete  for  Federal 
contracts  under  the  Small  Business 
Set-Aside  Program. 

The  blind  and  handicapped  are  per- 
haps the  most  disadvantaged  citizens 
in  our  country,  relegated  quite  often 
to  a  life  at  the  periphery  of  society, 
struggling,  against  overwhelming  odds, 
for  nothing  more  than  a  fair  shake.  It 
is  becoming  clear  that  this  life  carries 
with  it  severe  economic  burdens.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  polls,  over  60  per- 
cent of  our  handicapped  citizens  are 
unemployed,  and  50  percent  fall  below 
the  poverty  line. 

Sheltered  workshops  are  nonproft 
organizations  which  employ  handi- 
capped and  blind  workers.  Until  Sep- 
tember 1983  they  were  allowed  to 
submit  competitive  bids  for  Govern- 
ment contracts.  We  tried  in  the  last 
Congress  to  restore  that  authoriza- 
tion: S.  1323  passed  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress, and  an  analagous  bill.  H.R.  3020 
passed  in  the  House,  but  for  reasons 
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unrelated  to  the  merits  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  proposal  died  in  conference. 

The  bill  which  I  and  my  cosponsors 
introduce  today,  rectifies  an  aberrant 
situation.  Under  the  Small  Business 
Act,  only  for-profit  companies  may 
compete  for  set-aside  procurement 
contracts.  Sheltered  workshops  are 
chartered  as  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tions, and  therefore,  are  excluded 
from  the  bidding  process.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  would 
carve  out  a  narrowly-defined  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  and  allow  those  orga- 
nizations dedi  ated  to  the  develop- 
ment and  employment  of  handicapped 
and  blind  individuals  the  opportunity 
to  compete  for  these  contracts. 

The  Federal  Government  wants  to 
buy  its  products  at  the  cheapest  price 
possible;  sheltered  workshops  want 
permission  to  submit  bids  on  some  of 
these  products,  and  the  handicapped 
and  blind  employees  of  these  work- 
shops want  to  earn  a  living  and  be  pro- 
ductive members  of  society.  With  en- 
actment of  this  bill,  everyone  is  a 
winner. 

This  bill  addresses  many  concerns 
and  it  represents  a  carefully  crafted 
balance  between  the  concerns  of  small 
business  and  the  needs  of  sheltered 
workshops.  Once  again,  we  will  allow 
sheltered  workshops,  licensed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  having  at 
least  a  75-percent  handicapped  or 
blind  work  force,  to  submit  competi- 
tive bids  for  small  business  set-aside 
contracts.  This  is  no  Government 
giveway.  On  the  contrary,  in  these 
tight  budgetary  days,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  encourage  the  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  its  merchandise  at  the 
cheapest  price  possible. 

We  have  included  in  this  bill  an 
annual  ceiling  of  $50  million,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  claims  that  we  are  un- 
fairly burdening  the  small  business 
contractors.  In  the  period  1981-83. 
when  the  legislation  was  on  the  books, 
there  was  sui  annual  cap  of  $100  mil- 
lion. However,  less  than  $10  million 
was  in  fact  awarded  during  the  entire 
3-year  period,  out  of  a  total  of  $38  bil- 
lion in  awards.  That  amounts  to  a  min- 
uscule one-fourth  of  a  percent.  This 
bill  will  have  only  a  de  minimis  impact 
on  small  business,  so  there  should  be 
no  concern  that  workshops  are  crowd- 
ing out  the  for-profit  companies. 

Some  have  tried  to  draw  parallels  be- 
tween this  bill  and  the  Javits-Wagner- 
O'Day  Act.  41  U.S.C  46  et  seq.  The 
comparison  is  inappropriate.  This  bill 
gives  workshops  the  op  Jon  of  compet- 
ing on  an  individual  bid.  or  seizing 
market  opportunities  as  they  arise 
without  the  arduous  and  lengthy  ap- 
plication process  contemplated  under 
Javits-Wagner-O'Day.  In  bidding  on 
an  individual  job  under  this  bill,  a 
workshop  need  not  commit  its  re- 
sources beyond  the  timeframe  of  the 
individual  contract,  but  can  jump  into 
the  spot  market   for  small  business 


awards.  In  effect,  we  are  permitting 
workshops  to  adjust  to  economic  ne- 
cessities so  that  they  may  keep  their 
workers  on  the  job  during  lean  times. 
We  are  limiting  the  program  to  5 
years  so  that  we  may  collect  data  to 
determine  how  the  program  is  work- 
ing. There  have  been  requests  to 
impose  a  p)ermanent  authorization  for 
eligibility,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  examine  the  consequences 
of  this  legislation  when  we  have  a  suf- 
ficient data  base.  During  the  last 
period,  recordkeeping  was  unfortu- 
nately very  poor.  We  are  requiring  im- 
proved recordkeeping  which  will  facili- 
tate our  analysis  later  on. 

We  are  also  requiring  that  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  work  done  in  manu- 
facturing any  product  or  providing 
any  service  under  this  program  must 
be  performed  by  handicapped  or  blind 
workers.  We  do  not  want  contracts 
awarded  to  workshops  which  do  not 
channel  the  work  to  the  legitimate 
beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  Federal  Government's 
efforts  to  bring  dignity  and  equal  op- 
portunity to  the  workplace.  In  this  in- 
stance, we  are  only  allowing  handi- 
capped and  blind  workers  to  compete 
for  Federal  procurement  contracts  like 
everyone  else,  and  we  are  limiting 
them  to  an  infinitesimal  slice  of  the 
Federal  procurement  pie.  set  aside  for 
small  business.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  both  the  National  Industries  for 
the  Severely  Handicapped  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Facilities  have  endorsed  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
test  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2147 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion  15(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  644(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•■(c)(1)  During  each  of  the  fiscal   years 
1987  through  1991.  public  and  private  not- 
for-profit  organizations  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  section  7(h)  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  programs  authorized  under 
this  section   in   an   aggregate   amount   for 
each  such  year  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000. 
•(2)  The  Administrator  shall— 
■•(A)  monitor  and  evaluate  such  participa- 
tion: and 

■•(B)  in  any  case  described  in  paragraph 
(3).  require  each  agency  and  department 
having  procurement  powers  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  alleviate 
economic  injury  sustained  or  likely  to  be 
sustained  by  for-profit  small  business  con- 
cerns. 

••(3)  The  requirement  under  paragraph  (2) 
shall  apply  in  any  case  in  which  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchase  from  the  Blind 
and  Severely  Handicapped  find  that  the 
participation  of  such  organizations  has 
caused  or  may  cause  severe  economic  injury 
to  for-profit  small  business  concerns.  For 


the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  severe  eco- 
nomic injury'  occurs  in  any  case  where  a 
for-profit  concern  has  experienced  or  is 
likely  to  experience  a  reduction  In  annual 
sales  of  20  percent  or  more. 

•(4)  Each  agency  and  department  having 
procurement  powers  shall  report  to  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  each 
time  a  contract  subject  to  this  subsection  is 
entered  into,  and  shall  include  in  its  report 
the  amount  of  the  next  higher  bid  submit- 
ted by  a  for-profit  small  business  concern. 
The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
shall  collect  data  reported  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  through  the  Federal  procure- 
ment data  system  and  shall  report  to  the 
Administration  which  shall  notify  all  such 
agencies  and  departments  when  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  awards  authorized  under 
paragraph  (1)  have  been  made  during  any 
fiscal  year. 

•(5)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  a 
contract  may  be  included  only  if  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  direct  labor  performed  on 
each  item  being  produced  under  the  con- 
tract in  the  sheltered  workshop  and  per- 
formed in  providing  each  type  of  service 
under  the  contract  by  the  sheltered  work- 
shop is  performed  by  handicapped  or  blind 
individuals.". 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  September  30,  1990. 
the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  pre- 
pare a  report  describing  the  impact  that 
contracts  awarded  under  section  15(c)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  have  had  on  for-profit 
small  business  concerns  for  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1989.  The  report  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  established  a  task  force  on 
purchases  from  the  blind  and  severely 
handicapped  which  shall  consist  of  one  rep- 
resentative of  the  small  business  community 
and  one  individual  knowledgeable  in  the  af- 
fairs of  or  experienced  in  the  work  of  shel- 
tered workshops.  The  task  force  shall  meet 
at  least  once  every  six  months  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  the  award  of  contracts 
under  section  15(c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  recommending  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  such  administrative  or 
statutory  change  as  it  deems  appropriate.* 
•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  join  Senator  Weicker  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  restore  the 
eligibility  of  work  centers  for  the  se- 
verely handicapped  and  blind  to  com- 
pete for  Government  procurement 
contracts.  Enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  long  overdue  because  previous 
eligibility  for  work  centers  to  compete 
for  these  contracts  expired  in  Septem- 
ber 1983. 

During  one  of  my  recent  trips  to 
South  Dakota,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  how  a  work  center  operates— an 
experience  I  strongly  recommend  to 
my  colleagues.  During  my  tour  of  the 
Sioux  Vocational  School  in  Sioux 
Falls,  I  was  able  to  witness,  firsthand, 
vocational  skill  development  pro- 
grams. I  was  also  able  to  review  the 
service  contracts  employing  clients  in 
janitoral  and  food  service  production 
jobs  for  direct  placement  in  competi- 
tive employment.  Disabled  workers  are 
capable  of  making  a  contribution  to 
our  economy— and  should  be  allowed 
that  opportunity.  Production  facility 


agencies  like  the  Sioux  Vocational 
School  provide  a  very  important  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  resource  for  in- 
dustry within  our  State. 

The  arguments  that  reinstating 
work  center  eligibility  will  have  a  sig- 
nificantly adverse  effect  on  small  busi- 
nesses is  unfounded.  The  effects  of 
past  work  center  set-aside  legislation 
on  small  business  contract  awards  are 
negligible.  Between  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1983.  small  business  set-aside 
awards  totaled  $37.5  billion.  Set-asides 
for  work  centers  amounted  to  only 
$6.7  million.  All  small  business  con- 
tracts totaled  $81.7  billion. 

To  protect  against  any  possible  ad- 
verse impact  on  small  businesses,  the 
previous  ceiling  of  $100  million  has 
been  cut  in  half.  Additionally,  the  leg- 
islation authorizes  work  center  eligibil- 
ity for  only  5  years.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  alleviate  possible  adverse 
impact  on  small  businesses,  while  still 
providing  the  severely  disabled  with 
an  opportunity  for  employment.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  cosponsoring 
this  legislation.  As  Members  of  Con- 
gress, we  have  an  obligation  to  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  ensure  that  the 
Federal  Government  provide  handi- 
capped individuals  with  the  basic  op- 
portunities we  sometimes  take  for 
granted.  Reinstating  the  eligibility  for 
work  centers  to  compete  for  small 
business  set-asides  is  only  one  step 
toward  evening  the  odds.* 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  bill  that  will  assist  sheltered  work- 
shops around  the  Nation  to  provide 
for  greater  employment  opportunities 
for  the  handicapped  and  disabled.  I  es- 
pecially want  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Weicker.  for  his  leadership  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  on  this  issue. 

Sheltered  workshops  provide  a  valu- 
able service  to  our  disabled  population 
as  well  as  to  our  Industries  and  com- 
munities. Employment  at  sheltered 
workshops  results  in  people  with 
severe  handicaps  receiving  training  op- 
portunities which  in  turn  lead  to 
placements  in  competitive  employ- 
ment. Persons  who  would  otherwise  be 
dependent  upon  Federal  benefit  pro- 
grams become  taxpaying  citizens 
through  the  training  and  work  experi- 
ence provided  by  these  workshops. 

This  legislation  would  simply  au- 
thorize sheltered  workshops  to  com- 
pete along  with  every  other  small  busi- 
ness for  Government  contracts.  This 
bill  does  not  set  aside  any  money  for 
the  workshops  themselves.  To  ensure 
that  small  businesses  will  not  be  af- 
fected, the  bin  applies  a  cap  of  $50 
million  that  can  be  awarded  to  shel- 
tered workshops.  In  addition,  the  bill 
requires  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
work  done  on  each  item  must  be  pro- 
duced  by   the   handicapped   workers 


themselves.  Finally,  the  bill  maintains 
the  right  of  appeal  for  any  small  busi- 
ness that  suffers  serious  adverse  eco- 
nomic consequences  as  a  result  of  an 
award  to  a  sheltered  workshop. 

Mr.  President,  recent  statistics  show 
that  some  60  percent  of  handicapped 
and  blind  Individuals  are  not  working. 
While  we  have  been  successful  in  drop- 
ping the  unemployment  rate  for  other 
Americans,  we  have  not  paid  enough 
attention  to  the  least  abled  of  our  pop- 
ulation. This  bill  is  one  small  step  that 
the  Government  can  make  to  help  pro- 
vide our  disabled  population  with 
more  training  skills  and  higher  levels 
of  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  to 
support  this  legislation,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  this  bill  In  quick 
order  to  help  afford  our  disabled  citi- 
zens a  bright  employment  future.* 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 

Hatch.    Mrs.     Hawkins,     Mr. 

Heinz,    Mr.    Mattingly,    Mr. 

QuAYLE.  and  Mr.  Weicker): 
S.  2148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  require 
that  wages  based  on  individual  produc- 
tivity be  paid  to  handicapped  workers 
employed  under  certificates  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

HANDICAPPED  EMPLOYMENT 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  along  with 
Senators  Dole,  Grassley,  Hatch. 
Hawkins,  Heinz,  Mattinoly,  Qdayle. 
and  Weicker  that  will  help  improve 
employment  opportunities  for  the 
most  severely  disabled  persons  and 
end  an  Inadvertent  form  of  discrimina- 
tion against  them.  One  of  the  most 
fundamental  Indications  of  full  par- 
ticipation in  our  society  Is  the  self-suf- 
flclency  and  self-esteem  that  comes 
with  employment.  One  segment  of  the 
American  population  has  a  harder 
time  than  most  achieving  the  goal  of 
employment.  That  segment  consists  of 
physically  and  mentally  disabled  per- 
sons. 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago  that 
persons  with  physical  handicaps  such 
as  blindness  and  paraplegia  needed 
special  places  of  employment  in  order 
to  work.  Now  most  of  those  persons 
can  work  in  normal  competitive  work 
situations  at  wages  the  same  as  for 
nonhandicapped  persons.  This  has 
been  possible  because  of  better  educa- 
tion, new  technology,  and  an  enlight- 
ened view  of  the  potential  of  disabled 
persons. 

Many  of  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  these  more  severely  disabled 
persons  are  made  possible  in  rehabili- 
tation facilities  where  accommoda- 
tions can  be  made  for  the  physical  and 
psychological  needs  of  these  Individ- 
uals. Many  supportive  services  are  also 


provided  in  these  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties. 

A  special  section  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  section  14(c).  provides 
for  special  minimum  wage  require- 
ments for  persons  whose  productivity 
is  diminished  by  a  physical  or  mental 
handicap.  In  1966.  this  law  was  amend- 
ed to  require  multiple  certificates  for 
different  programs  and  different  work- 
ers. The  Department  of  Labor  has  in- 
terpreted section  14(c)  to  require  phys- 
ical separation  of  work  activities 
center  programs  for  the  more  severely 
disabled  from  other  less  disabled  work- 
ers. In  1966.  sheltered  work  was  pro- 
vided primarily  for  physically  disabled 
persons  and  the  more  severely  dis- 
abled mentally  disabled  persons  were  a 
small  minority.  Today  they  make  up 
over  75  percent  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  sheltered  work  programs. 

The  requirement  for  physical  sepa- 
ration of  the  more  severely  disabled 
from  other  more  productive  workers 
unfairly  segregates  these  workers. 
More  severely  handicapped  workers 
are  denied  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  more  productive  workers  and  are 
thus  denied  positive  role  models.  Cur- 
rent law  and  regulations  also  make  it 
difficult  for  some  facilities  to  provide 
the  broad  spectrum  of  work  opportuni- 
ties needed  to  expand  employment 
and  therapeutic  opportunities.  The  ad- 
ministrative burden  of  the  current  law 
and  regulations  puts  the  emphasis  of 
compliance  on  meeting  the  volumi- 
nous paper  requirements.  The  require- 
ment that  a  minimum  or  floor  rate  be 
paid  under  some  certificates  has  also 
been  burdensome  since  87  percent  of 
the  workers  are  exempted. 

The   bill   adopts   the   recommenda- 
tions of  a  General  Accounting  Office 
(HRD-81-99)  study  of  sheltered  work- 
shops and  a  major  study  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Both  of  these  studies  suggested 
simplification   of  section    14(c)   to   a 
single  certificate  based  on  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  Individual   handicapped 
worker.  As  under  current  law.  handi- 
capped must  be  paid  wages  which  are 
commensurate  with  those  paid  non- 
handicapped  for  the  same  type,  qual- 
ity, and  quantity  of  work.  Simplifica- 
tion of  the  provision  will  allow  em- 
ployers and  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  better 
measuring  the  productivity  of  disabled 
workers   and   find   work   that   allows 
maximum     productivity.     The     GAO 
study  also  recommended  that  DOL  Im- 
prove its  enforcement  efforts  of  sec- 
tion  14(c)  compliance   by   increasing 
both  the  number  and  quality  of  Inves- 
tigations of  sheltered  work  programs.  I 
fully  concur  with  that  recommenda- 
tion and  I  intend  to  ensure  that  DOL 
implement  that  recommendation. 

A  companion  bill.  H.R.  2676,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Congressman  Thomas 
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Pbtri.  ranking  member  of  the  Labor 
Standards  Subcommittee.  A  hearing 
was  held  October  3.  1985.  Supportive 
testimony  was  given  by  the  National 
Association  of  RehabiliUtion  Facili- 
ties. Goodwill  Industries  of  America, 
National  Industries  for  the  Severely 
Handicapped.  Association  for  Retard- 
ed Citizens— U.S.,  National  Easter  Seal 
Society.  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
S&H  Products  (Sidney.  OH). 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2148 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  subsection  (c)  of  section  14  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  214) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(c)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  prevent  curtailment  of  opportunities 
for  employment,  shall  by  regulation  or 
order  provide  for  the  employment,  under 
special  certificates,  of  individuals  ( including 
individuals  employed  in  agriculture)  whose 
earning  or  productive  capacity  is  impaired 
by  age.  physical  or  mental  deficiency,  or 
injury.  Under  such  certificates  individuals 
shall  be  paid  wages  which— 

(1)  are  lower  than  the  minimum  wage  ap- 
plicable under  section  6. 

(2)  are  commensurate  with  those  paid  to 
nonhandicapped  worliers.  employed  in  the 
vicinity  in  which  the  individuals  under  the 
certificates  are  employed,  for  essentially  the 
same  type,  quality,  and  quantity  of  work, 
and 

(3)  are  related  to  the  individuals  produc- 
tivity.".* 
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By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Mo-rNiHAN.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Eagleton): 
S.  2149.  A  bill  to  authorize  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  International  Fund 
established  pursuant  to  the  November 
15.     1985.    agreement    between    the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JB..  AID  TO  IRELAHD  AMD 
NORTHERM  IRELAND  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  authorizing  $50 
million  a  year  in  United  States  aid  to 
Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland  over  the 
next  5  years,  as  American's  part  of  the 
historic  peace  process  now  underway  in 
that  troubled  land. 

Last  November,  at  Hillsborough  in 
Northern  Ireland,  Prime  Minister 
Garret  FitzGerald  of  Ireland  and 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  of 
the  United  Kingdom  signed  a  far- 
reaching  accord  to  end  the  violence 
and  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
accord  provides  new  hope  to  all  the 
people  of  both  parts  of  Ireland  that 
the  Nationalist  and  Unionist  traditions 
in  Northern  Ireland  may  at  last  be 
able  to  achieve  a  reconciliation  that 


respects  the  rights  of  their  two  com- 
munities and  ends  the  violence  that 
has  wracked  the  province  for  the  past 
17  years. 

The  Anglo-Irish  agreement  provides 
a  long-overdue  opening  for  a  continu- 
ing political  dialog  to  resolve  the  crisis 
in  Northern  Ireland  that  has  now  cost 
2,500  lives  and  caused  untold  economic 
damage  to  the  area.  It  sends  an  impor- 
tant message  to  all  the  people  of  Ire- 
land—and the  United  States— that 
peaceful  progress  is  possible  and  that 
the  path  of  the  bomb  and  the  bullet  is 
not  the  way  to  Ireland's  future. 

In  one  of  its  key  provisions,  the 
Anglo-Irish  accord  includes  an  unprec- 
edented British  acceptance  of  a  role 
for  Ireland  in  the  day-to-day  affairs  of 
Northern  Ireland.  With  a  specific  role 
for  Dublin,  the  Catholic  minority  in 
the  north  will  finally  be  assured  that 
its  legitimate  rights  and  aspirations 
are  to  be  fairly  honored  and  fully  pro- 

All  of  us  who  favor  the  cause  of 
peace  in  Northern  Ireland  recognize 
the  need  to  implement  the  new  agree- 
ment as  firmly  and  as  swiftly  as  possi- 
ble. The  Irish  and  British  Prime  Min- 
isters have  clearly  expressed  their  de- 
termination to  move  forward.  And  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today  is 
the  most  effective  way  for  the  United 
States  to  demonstrate  its  support  for 
the  accord,  when  our  support  is 
needed  most. 

America  has  a  strong  and  close  rela- 
tionship with  both  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  this  modest  American  contri- 
bution to  a  better  future  for  Northern 
Ireland  can  be  a  useful  part  of  the 
prcKess  to  achieve  a  permanent  and 
lasting  peace. 

On  the  day  the  agreement  was 
signed  last  fall,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  praised  the  accord  and 
pledged  his  support.  In  doing  so.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  reaffirming  the  com- 
mitment made  by  President  Carter  in 
1977  to  work  closely  with  Congress  in 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  find  effective 
ways  for  the  United  SUtes  to  support 
the  cause  of  peace  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

Last  Deceml)er.  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  reso- 
lutions commending  the  Hillsborough 
accord  and  declaring  our  willingness  to 
provide  appropriate  U.S.  assistance,  in- 
cluding economic  and  financial  sup- 
port. 

Legislation  authorizing  such  assist- 
ance was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  morning,  and  has 
already  been  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

For  the  first  2  fiscal  years,  1986  and 
1987,  the  annual  U.S.  contributions 
will  come  from  existing  Economic  Sup- 
port Fund  appropriations.  In  addition 
to  ESP,  the  bill  also  provides  other 
forms  of  economic  assistance,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  President  in  his  March  4 
message  to  Congress.  These  programs 


include  the  Private  Sector  Revolving 
Fund,  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  and  the  Trade  and 
Development  Program,  each  of  which 
offers  worthwhile  investment  and  de- 
velopment incentives. 

U.S.  funds  provided  by  this  legisla- 
tion will  go  to  the  Special  Internation- 
al Fund  for  Rehabilitation  and  Recon- 
struction established  in  the  Anglo- 
Irish  agreement  and  will  be  used  to 
foster  economic  revitalization  of  areas 
in  both  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland 
affected  by  the  crisis.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  U.S.  assistance  made  avail- 
able by  this  legislation  will  induce 
other  nations  to  contribute  to  the 
fund  as  well. 

Finally,  this  legislation  might  never 
have  seen  the  light  of  day  without  the 
commitment  and  determination  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  trib- 
ute to  the  Speaker,  his  leadership  on 
this  measure  and  his  longstanding  sup- 
port for  the  cause  of  peace  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  I  have  designated  this  bill 
as  the  •Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr..  Aid  to 
Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland  Act  of 
1986." 

The  O'Neill  funds  provided  by  this 
legislation  can  become  an  Important 
part  of  the  promising  initiative  now 
underway  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  In 
this  measure,  we  reaffirm  America's 
unequivocal  opposition  to  violence  and 
our  enduring  support  for  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  act  quickly  and  favorably 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2149 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SEITION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Thomas  P. 
O'Neill.  Jr..  Aid  to  Ireland  and  Northern 
Ireland  Act  of  1986." 

SEC.  2.  FINDIN(;S  AND  PI  RPOSE. 

(a)  PiNDiNGS.— The  Congress— 

(1)  finds  that  the  agreement  signed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  on  November 
15.  1985.  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  British 
and  Irish  determination  to  make  progress 
concerning  the  complex  situation  in  North- 
em  Ireland; 

(2)  reaffirms  the  support  for  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Agreement  which  it  expressed  through 
the  adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 239  in  December  1985; 

(3)  is  particularly  encouraged  that  these 
two  neighbors,  longstanding  friends  of  the 
United  States,  have  joined  together  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  and  social  development 
of  those  areas  in  Ireland  and  Northern  Ire- 
land which  have  suffered  most  severely 
from  the  consequences  of  violence  in  recent 
years:  and 

(4)  believes  that,  in  recognition  of  our  ties 
of  kinship,  history,  and  commitment  to 
democratic  values,  the  United  States  should 
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participate  in  this  renewed  commitment  to  the  communities  In  Ireland  and  Northern  President    Reagan's    proposed    rescls- 

social  and  economic  progress  In  Northern  Ireland:  and  slons  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Ireland  and  affected  areas  of  Ireland.  (2)  disbursements  from  the  Fund-  This  bill  approves  the  President's  re- 

(b)  PuRPosEs.-It  Is.  therefore,  the  pur-  (A)  will  be  distributed  In  accordance  with  g^iggions  for  the  Department  of  Houi- 

pose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for  United  States  the  principle  of  eqiiality  of  opportunity  and  .  yrban  Development  subsidized 

contributions  in  support  of  the  Anglo-Irish  nondiscrimination  In  employment,  without  L" '  ^ °  „ ^ oSslru 

Agreement,  such  contributions  to  consUt  of  regard  to  religious  affiliation:  and  ?°M«n  lr«nt »^^  fr^«i7dfi^r^^^^^^ 

not  less  than  $250,000,000  in  economic  sup-  <B)  will  address  the  ne«te  of  both  commu-  action  grants,  mass  transit  discretion- 

port  fund  assistance  for  payment  to  the  nitles  in  Northern  Ireland.  ary  grants  for  new  starts  the  Econom- 

International  Fund  established  pursuant  to  Each  such  certification  shall  include  a  de-  Ic    Development    Administration,    ana 

the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement,  as  well  as  other  tailed  explanation  of  the  basis  for  the  Pretl-  the    Appalachian    Regional    Commls- 

asslstance  to  ser\e  as  an  incentive  for  eco-  dent's  decision.  slon. 

nomic   development   and   reconciliation    In  sec.  .v  anm  ai.  reports.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 

Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland.  The  purpose  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  In  which  the  printed  In  the  RECORD, 

of  these  United  States  contributions  shall  United  States  Government  makes  contrlbu-  There   being   no   objection,   the  bill 

be  to  support  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  In  tlons  to  the  International  Fund,  the  Presl-  ordered    to    be    nrinted    in    the 

promoting  reconciliation  in  Northern  Ire-  dent  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  S^APn  m  fnnnuf.- 

land  and  the  establishment  of  a  society  In  degree  to  which-  rbcurb.  w  ioiiowb. 

Northern  Ireland  in  which  all  may  live  in  ( 1 )  the  Fund  has  contributed  to  reconclUa-  8.2150 

peace,  free  from  discrimination,  terrorism,  tlon  between  the  communities  In  Northern  ^,  ^^  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

and  Intolerance,  and  with  the  opportunity  Ireland:  Representatives    of   the    UniUd    States    of 

for  both  communities  to  participate  fully  In  (2)  the  United  States  contribution  to  the  jijnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 

the  structures  and  processes  of  government.  Fund  Is  meeting  iu  objectives  of  encourag-  ^^^  rescissions  of  budget  authority  made  In 

sKc  3  ixmnsTmscoNTRiBiTioNs  '"«  ?«*■  investment,  job  creation,  and  eco-  .ubsectlon  (b)  are  made  under  section  1012 

f.^F^uTrsuP^rrT^ND  ASSISTANCE  -  "°'"','i  "■•^P^^™""'"  °"  ^^J  ''"'«  °'  ■"^"='  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (2 

(a)  EcoNomc  Support  FUND  ASSISTANCE.-  equaty  of  opportunity;  and  „or  as^i  mimuani  to  the  rescission  oro- 
Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  approprP  %,  ^^^  p^^^  has  Increased  respect  for  the  ^^  Vontaln7d  Tn  Uie  sp^l  m^e 
ated    for    each    of    the    fiscal    years    1986  human  rlghU  and  fundamental  freedoms  of  ^'fj""^"  1;  d<S^^ 

through  1990  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  ^11  people  In  Northern  Ireland.  iS^Stt^  to  X  C^g^  by  the  Preil 

II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  not  ^,,,  ,  keqiirements  rki.atin.;  tx,  ki nds  k<.r  d^"'n''Ab°ui?y  5   "m^ In  aSrdwJe 

less  than  $50,000,000  shall  be  used  for  a  -ixternational       orcamzations  r,,ri,  .?,!Ih  «rtinn                          -ccuruniw 

United  States  contribution  to  the  Interna-  and conkkrences-.  (b)   n^h   of   the   following   amounu  of 

tional  Fund.  For  the  fiscal  years  1986  and  (a)     Disbursements.     Audits,     and     Re-  w/.^  '  ,^,,h«rit v   nroS  for  ?hi  oroJecU 

1987  funds  previously  authorized  to  be  ap-  poRTS.-The  provisions  relating  to  disburse-  J^J'^^^'^^^S'^S^ntS  In  the   r^S 

propriated  to  carry  out  that  chapter  for  ment  on  vouchers.  audiU.  and  submission  of  ^J   "V ^iSred  to  In  IhU  sub^^ 

those  years  shall  be  used  for  this  contrlbu-  reports  with  respect  to  expenditures  pursu-  ?™^L't„'3*?Jw  !l„„Vu^^^ 

tlon.  To  carry  out  this  subsection,  there  are  ant  to  the  Joint  Resolution  of  July  11.  1956  respect  to  each  such  amount  U  rescinded, 

authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  (Public  Law  689).  shall  also  apply  with  re-  ReMlision  PropoMl                 Amount  of  Budset 

that  chapter  (in  addition  to  amounU  other-  spect  to  expenditures  pursuant  to  section  Number                       Authority  Reicinded 

wise     authorized      to      be     appropriated)  109(c)  of  the   Act   of  November   22.   1983     Rse-M „ »ioi.30».(X>o 

$50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  (Public  Law  98-164).                                             R8S-52 - I4.416.1»1,000 

through  1990.  which  amounts  are  author-  (b)   Funds   Subject  to   Requirements.-  rm.5s s230.062.ooo 

ized  to  remain  available  until  expended.  That  section  is  amended—                                    RS6-67 _.             M2l.2l5.ooo 

(b)  Other  Assistance.— The  following  au-  (1)  by  striking  out  •In  addition  to"  and  In-    f^^$.^^ ssi.ooo.ooo* 

thorities  may  also  be  used  for  United  States  sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Of":  

programs  in  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland  (2)  by  striking  out  "by  section  102(2)"  and  _    ^     niXON- 

in  support  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement:  all  that  follows  through    1985"  and  Insert-  oiti     a    kIVi    »o   amerid   title    10 

(1)  Section  108  of  the  Foreign  AssUtance  ing  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  fiscal  year  ':  S-  21»1-  A  bill  to  amena  ""«  i". 
Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  Private  Sector  (3)  by  Inserting  "may  be  used"  before  "for  United  States  Code,  to  esiaoitsn 
Revolving  Fund)  expenses":  and  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 

(2)  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  that  (4)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "par-  Defense  an  Office  of  Defense  Acqulsl- 
Act  (relating  to  the  Overseas  Private  Invest-  tlclpatlon  In"  through  "such  as  ".  ^^Qf^  for  the  centralized  procurement 
ment  Corporation),  without  regard  to  para-  sect,  depimtions.  qj  j^h  property  and  services  for  the  De- 
graph  (2)  of  the  second  undesignated  para-  As  used  In  this  Act—  partment  of  Defense,  to  provide  for  an 
graph  of  section  231  of  that  Act.  d)    the    term     'Anglo-Irish    Agreement"  Tinrf-p  a^cretarv  of  Defense  for  AcQul- 

(3)  Section  661  of  that  Act  (relating  to  the  means  the  Agreement  Between  the  Govern-  *;""„  ? ^  f„r  other  nnrnnRes^  to  the 
Trade  and  Development  Program).  ment  of  Ireland  and  the  Government  of  the  "^tlon.  aiid  ^or  other  P^^Pp^^'  ">  l"® 
sE<  .  .  (.NDiTioNs  AND  t  NDERSTANDiN.is  REi.AT-  United  Kingdom  dated  November  15,  1985:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

IN«;  TO  THE  I  vrr*:!)  states  contri-  and  department  or  defense  ACQUisinoR 

BITIONS.  (2)  the  term  "'International  Fund"  means  reorganization  act 

(a)  Promoting  Economic  and  Social  Re-  the  international  fund  for  economic  devel-  ^^  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT.-Thc  ?P™^"i  P^oJ^^.^^ '"  "°""<''?  ,i'"^itr.^,/'Jn  am  Introducing  R  bill  that  restHictures 
United  SUtes  contributions  provided  for  In  Ireland  «V*^L^w*'*  P"""''"/  ^°  ^""^'^  *°  the  way  the  Department  of  Defense 
this  Act  may  be  used  only  to  support  and  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement.  buys  bllHonS  of  dollSrof  goods  and 
^dTedeS^e'n^rn^Sdrd"NorS;;  By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him-  services  and  consolidates  much  of  the 
Ireland.  The  restrictions  contained  in  sec-  self  and  Mr.  Proxmire):  procurement  responsibility  In  the  Pen- 
tlons  531(e)  and  660(a)  of  the  Foreign  As-  S.  2150.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  tagon  under  a  newly  created  position 
sistance  Act  of  1961  apply  with  respect  to  budget  authority  proposed  to  be  re-  of  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pro- 
any  such  contributions.  sclnded  In  a  special  message  transmit-  curement. 

(b)  United  States  Representation  on  the  ^gjj  ^q  ^^e  Congress  by  the  President  Mr.  President,  I  serve  on  the  Senate 
Board  op  the  FuND.-The  President  shall  ^^  February  5,  1986.  in  accordance  Armed  Services  Committee  and  on  Its 
make  every  effort  in  consultation  with  the  ^j^h  section  1012  of  the  Impoundment  Defense  Acquisition  Policy  Subcom- 
PhroTe'rlent  of^reStoe^ur^tha1  Control  Act  of  1974;  pursuant  to  the  mittee.  Today,  after  months  of  hear- 
SerfrsXTed^staUSSesem^^^^^  order  of  January  30,  1975,  referred  mgs  and  many  markvip  sessions  the 
Board  of  the  intematioal  Fund.  jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro-    Armed  Services  Conunittee  voted  19  to 

(c)  Prior  CERTiricATioNs.-Each  fiscal  prlatlons  and  the  Committee  on  the  o  to  report  out  a  defense  reorganlza- 
year,  the  United  States  may  make  contrlbu-  Budget.  tlon  bill.  During  the  markup,  I  Intro- 
tlons  to  the  International  Fund  only  if  the  rescission  op  certain  budget  authority  duced  an  amendment  to  create  this 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  he  ^^  ARMSTRONG  Mr  President,  new  post  of  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
^m^iaV^d'of  the  Fund  as  a  whole  is  today  Senator  Proxmire  and  I  are  in-  fense  for  Acqiilsltlon.  The  amendment 
broXrSr^ntatTveTfhe  interest  (^^    troduclng    a    bill    approving    five    of    was  accepted  In  principle  by  the  com- 
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mittee  and  is  embodied  in  this  bill. 
However,  so  that  the  committee  could 
further  study  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion recommendations  regarding  de- 
fense procurement,  we  agreed  that  my 
bill  will  be  subject  to  hearings  on 
March  13. 

This  bill  is  a  compromise  between 
the  legislation  I  introduced  2  months 
ago  and  the  procurement  organization 
as  it  is  found  today  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

It  is  very  simple.  It  establishes  a  new 
position  of  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition  with  responsibil- 
ity for  all  procurement  policy  within 
the  Department  of  Defense,  including 
all  contract  administration  and  audit 
functions. 

This  position  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Packard  Commission.  My  legis- 
lation provides  authority  for  the 
Under  Secretary  to  approve  plans  and 
specifications  for  all  major  systems 
before  any  of  them  are  approved  for 
start-up,  development  or  production. 
The  legislation  consolidates  under  the 
Under  Secretary  a  variety  of  staff  of- 
fices that  are  now  independent,  includ- 
ing the  Competition  Advocates  Gener- 
al, the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Agency  and  the 
Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization 
Office. 

The  legislation  also  makes  the 
Under  Secretary  the  Acquisition  Exec- 
utive for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Directs  the  Under  Secretary  to  reduce 
the  headquarters  staffs  by  20  percent 
and  to  develop  policies  and  programs 
for  career  recruiting,  training  develop- 
ment and  assignment  of  military  per- 
sonnel in  procurement  jobs. 

This  legislation  would  substantially 
streamline  procurement  and  eliminate 
duplication  and  conflicts  of  authority. 
Mr.  President,  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion report  supports  every  significant 
feature  of  my  bill. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  Government  is  to  maintain  the 
common  defense.  We  are  asked  to,  and 
do.  spend  huge  simis  of  money  on  a  va- 
riety of  offensive  and  defensive  sys- 
tems to  preserve  our  national  security. 
Regardless  of  what  systems  are  pur- 
chased however,  we  should  insist  that 
the  purchasing  process  be  carried  out 
efficiently,  effectively  and  at  the  least 
cost. 

We  have  already  taken  a  number  of 
important  steps  to  change  the  proce- 
dures for  making  these  purchases.  But 
we  will  be  able  to  fully  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  the  na- 
tional defense  only  if  we  are  also  pre- 
pared to  make  major  changes  in  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  along  the  lines  I 
am  proposing  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  following  these  re- 
marks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2151 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Department 
of  Defense  Acquisition  Reorganization  Act 
of  1986 '. 

SEf.  i.  I  NDER  SECRET.ARV  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  Al - 
qllSITION. 

Section  135  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  suljsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'two"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■there"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  ■policy  and'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'Policy. ":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".  and  one  of  whom  shall 
be  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pro- 
curement."; and 

(2)  in  sul>section  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  ■(!) "  after  "(b)": 

(B)  by  designating  the  second  sentence  as 
paragraph  (2); 

(C)  by  designating  clauses  (1).  (2).  and  (3) 
of  paragraph  (2)  (as  designated  by  subclause 
(B)  of  this  clause)  as  clauses  (A),  (B).  and 
(C).  respectively;  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following 
new  paragraph  (3): 

■■(3)  (A)  Establishment  of  Uwder  Secre- 
tary or  Defense  for  Acquisition.— In  sec- 
tion 135  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  in- 
crease the  number  of  Under  Secretaries  of 
Etefense  by  one  and  insert  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

One  of  the  Under  Secretaries  shall  be  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 
He  shall  have  as  his  principal  duty  the  over- 
all supervision  of  the  policy  development 
and  resource  management  for  the  following: 
■•(A)  The  acquisition  of  all  property  and 
services  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  in- 
cluding major  defense  systems  acquisitions. 
•■(B)  All  of  the  contract  administration 
and  contract  audit  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

•■(C)  The  supervision,  direction,  and  con- 
trol of — 

■'(i)  the  Competition  Advocates  General  of 
the  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 
•(ii)  the  functions  and  personnel  of  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency; 

■•(iii)  the  functions  and  personnel  of  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Regulatory  Council; 
and 

■•(iv)  the  functions  and  personnel  of  the 
Offices  of  Small  Disadvantaged  Business 
Utilization  for  the  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  established  pursuant  to 
section  15(K)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  644(k).'. 

The  Under  Secretary  shall  be  the  Acquisi- 
tion Executive  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense pursuant  to  section  401  of  title  41, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(cKl)  Chapter  137  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

■Sec.  2325.  Approval  of  new  sUrts,  full-scale 
development,  or  production. 
A  major  system  new  start,  or  the  full-scale 
development  of  a  major  system,  or  the  pro- 
curement of  a  major  system,  may  not  be  en- 
tered into  unless  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition  has  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved the  acquisition  program.  In  review- 
ing any  proposed  program  for  the  acquisi- 


tion of  a  major  system,  the  Under  Secretary 
shall  evaluate  the  plans  and  requirements 
for  the  system,  determine  the  necessity  for 
production,  consider  the  commonality  of 
parts  and  components  of  the  system,  consid- 
er the  complexity  and  practicality  of  the 
system,  and.  when  appropriate,  obtain  the 
advice  if  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Engineering  regarding  re- 
search development,  test  and  evaluation  for 
such  major  system. ". 

(d)  Within  two  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition,  the  total  number  of 
civilian  and  military  personnel  assigned  or 
detailed  to  permanent  duty  in  the  head- 
quarters staffs  reporting  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary shall  be  reduced  by  a  number  equal 
to  20  percent  below  the  number  of  civilian 
and  military  personnel  assigned  or  detailed 
to  permanent  duty  in  such  headquarters 
staffs  reporting  to  the  Under  Secretary  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Except  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergen- 
cy declared  by  Congress,  the  number  of  per- 
sons assigned  to  duty  in  the  headquarter 
staffs  reporting  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition  may  not  be  in- 
creased after  the  reduction  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  de- 
velop appropriate  policies  and  programs  for 
the  career  recruiting,  training,  development 
and  placement  of  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  assigned  to  duty  in  a  pro- 
curement function  of  the  Department.  Such 
policies  shall  take  into  account  the  procure- 
ment management  personnel  requiremenU 
provided  for  in  chapter  85  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  of  the  policies  and  programs  he  de- 
termines will  carry  out  the  career  develop- 
ment for  such  personnel. 

(3)  Such  policies  and  programs  shall  be 
implemented  not  later  than  January  1.  1986. 

(4)  Section  2308  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  'to  the  approval  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Acquisition  and"  after  •Sub- 
ject". 
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By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  2152.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  require  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  exclude  from 
consideration  for  contracts  those  firms 
in  which  a  hostile  foreign  government 
or  a  covered  foreign  national  owns  or 
controls  a  significant  interest;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

NO  HOSTILE  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  correct 
what  must  be  one  of  the  greatest  ex- 
amples of  inconsistency  in  America's 
policies  toward  hostile  foreign  govern- 
ments that  I  have  seen  in  quite  a 
while. 

Several  weeks  ago.  employees  of  J.I. 
Case,  a  company  based  in  Bettendorf, 
lA.  wrote  me  about  a  problem  their 
firm  has  had  in  securing  defense  con- 
tracts. Over  the  last  6  months.  J.I. 
Case  has  lot  about  five  contracts  to  a 
foreign  company,  15  percent  of  which 
is  owned  by  the  Libyan  Goverment.  It 


appears  that  Case  was  the  second 
lowest  bidder  on  a  pending  defense 
contract  to  produce  178  tractors  for 
the  Marine  Corps. 

That  contract  went  to  a  subsidiary 
of  Plat,  Mr.  President.  Libya  has  a  15- 
percent  interest  in  Fiat.  They  have  a 
man  on  Fiat's  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  President,  it  troubles  me  to  see 
Libya  benefiting  from  U.S.  contracts. 
It  also  troubles  me  to  hear  from  em- 
ployees of  the  Case  Co.,  many  of 
whom  reside  in  Illinois,  about  this  in- 
credible arrangement  we  seem  to  have 
with  Flat  and,  ultimately,  Libya. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  last 
week  by  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Illinois,  Lane  Evans,  along  with  Jim 
Leach  of  Iowa.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce this  measure  in  the  Senate. 

Simply,  this  legislation  requires  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  exclude 
from  consideration  for  contracts  those 
firms  in  which  a  hostile  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  a  covered  foreign  national 
owns  or  controls  a  significant  interest. 
It  calls  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  issue  a  list,  within  90  days  after  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  of  those 
nations  considered  hostile  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill. 


JMI 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DuRENBERGER,  Mr.  BiDEN,  and 
Mr.  BoscHWiTZ): 
S.J.  Res.  289.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   1988    as    the     "Year    of   New 
Sweden"   and   to   recognize   the  New 
Sweden  '88  American  Committee;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

YEAR  OF  NEW  SWEDEN 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  with 
my  colleagues,  Senators  Durenberger. 
BiDEN.  and  Boschwitz,  to  commemo- 
rate the  landing  of  the  first  Swedish 
settlers  in  America.  Our  resolution 
would  designate  1988  as  the  Year  of 
New  Sweden. 

In  1638,  Swedish  settlers  boarded 
the  Kalmar  Nyckel  and  the  Fogel  Grip 
and  set  sail  for  the  New  World  in  hope 
of  establishing  a  colony  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  Valley.  Their  journey 
ended  at  a  location  on  the  Christina 
River  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Delaware.  Since  that  time,  Swedish- 
Americans  have  made  invaluable  con- 
tributions to  Delaware  and  the  Nation. 

Swedish-Americans  have  enriched 
our  life  and  culture  in  many  varied 
ways.  John  Morton  of  Pennsylvania 
and  John  Hanson  of  Maryland  were 
instrumental  in  the  founding  of  our 
Nation.  The  pioneering  spirit  of  these 
men  and  their  ancestors  helped  blaze 
the  frontier.  Today  there  are  4.2  mil- 
lion Swedish-Americans  dispersed 
throughout  the  50  States:  these  de- 
scendants continue  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  all  walks  of  life. 


Many  communities  throughout  the 
country  are  planning  events  to  com- 
memorate the  350th  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Swedes  in  America. 
In  my  home  State  of  Delaware,  the 
Kalmar  Nyckel  Commemorative  Socie- 
ty, under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Camille  Julin,  is  planning  to  build  a 
replica  of  the  Kalmar  Nyckel  clipper 
ship.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  society  that 
upon  completion  the  clipper  ship  will 
be  used  for  travels  during  1988  and 
then  by  the  city  of  Wilmington  for 
promotion  around  the  Nation.  It  will 
also  serve  as  a  continuing  symbol  of 
the  contribution  by  Swedes  to  Dela- 
ware and  America. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  our 
joint  resolution  to  commemorate  the 
360th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  first  Swedish  settlers  in  America 
by  designating  1988  as  the  "Year  of 
New  Sweden,"  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  many  accomplishments  sind  contri- 
butions Swedish-Americans  have 
made.  I  hope  we  can  act  swiftly  on  this 
legislation  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  to  this 
effort.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  resolution  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  289 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas,  on  or  about  March  29,  1638,  the 
Kalmar  Nyckel  and  Fogel  Grip,  ships  sent 
by  Sweden  to  establish  a  colony  In  the  Dela- 
ware River  Valley,  anchored  off  the 
•Rocks "  on  the  Christina  River  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Delaware:  and 

Whereas,  the  colony  which  they  estab- 
lished—New Sweden— was  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  of  Swedes  in  North  Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas,  Swedish  settlers  were  instru- 
mental In  the  founding  of  our  nation;  John 
Morton  of  Pennsylvania,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  of  Swed- 
ish descent,  as  was  John  Hanson  of  Mary- 
land, who  presided  over  the  Continental 
Congress  from  1781  through  1782;  and 

Whereas,  Swedish  immigration  to  the 
United  States  consisted  of  1.2  million  people 
between  the  late  1840's  and  the  late  1920's. 
who  came  here  to  seek  a  better  life;  these 
settlers  dispersed  to  all  regions  of  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  contributions  of  Swedish- 
Americans  to  our  way  of  life  and  our  culture 
have  been  varied  and  many;  their  pioneer- 
ing nature  made  them  leaders  In  many 
fields  Including  politics,  business,  education 
and  the  arts;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  estimated  that  today  there 
are  4.2  million  United  States  citizens  of 
Swedish  descent  living  in  every  State  and  In- 
volved in  every  walk  of  life;  and 

Whereas,  1988  marks  the  350th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  arrival  of  the  Kalmar  Nyckel  and 
Fogel  Grip  in  North  America;  and 

Whereas,  a  United  States  committee— New 
Sweden  '88— is  planning  a  series  of  events 
and  celebrations  throughout  our  Nation  to 
commemorate  this  anniversary;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  present  time,  the  follow- 
ing American  cities  and  States  have  New 


Sweden  '88  committees  and  chairs  planning 
local  activities:  Washington,  D.C..  Wilming- 
ton, Philadelphia,  New  ■york  City.  Detroit, 
Chicago.  Minneapolis,  Houston.  Dallas.  Lot 
Angeles.  San  Francisco.  Seattle.  St.  Louis, 
New  Jersey,  Nebraska.  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  western  Illinois:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  1988  Is  hereby 
designated  as  the  •Year  of  New  Sweden  "  in 
the  United  States.  The  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  1988  as  the  'Year  of  New 
Sweden "  and  to  Invite  and  encourage  the 
Governors  of  the  several  SUtes.  the  chief 
officials  of  local  governments  and  the 
people  of  the  United  Sutes  to  participate  in 
the  evenu  and  activities  that  the  New 
Sweden  '88  American  Committee  haa 
planned  for  1987  and  1988. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senators  Roth, 
Durenberger.  and  Boschwitz  in  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  designating  1988  as 
the  "Year  of  New  Sweden."  I  believe 
that  this  is  only  fitting  to  honor  both 
our  longstanding  friendship  with  the 
nations  of  Scandinavia  as  well  as  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Swedes  and  the  Finns  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  am  especially  pleased  because  Fort 
Christina,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  in  Wilmington,  was  the 
original  Swedish  colony  in  the  New 
World.  Indeed,  it  was  around  Fort 
Christina  that  the  city  of  Wilmington 
grew  up. 

Today,  Swedish-  and  Finnish -Ameri- 
cans can  be  found  in  every  region  of 
this  country.  In  addition,  we  continue 
to  have  warm  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  coimtries  from  which  their 
ancestors  hailed. 

I  look  forward  to  the  ceremonies  in 
Delaware  and  elsewhere  commemorat- 
ing this  important  milestone  in  our 
Nation's  history. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  8,  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 
Inc, 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
104,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  44,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  importation  of 
armor  piercing  bullets. 

S.  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S,  174.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  20  regional  centers  for 
the  treatment  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  related  dementia  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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S.  869 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  AbdnorI  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  869.  a  bill  to  provide 
that  the  pensions  received  by  retired 
judges  who  are  assigned  to  active  duty 
shall  not  be  treated  as  wages  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.  1390 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1290.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  insurance  on  the 
basis  of  blindness  or  degree  of  blind- 
ness. 

S.   1392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baocus.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Ntmw].  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Trible]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1292.  a  bUl  to  amend 
title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  in 
order  to  apply  countervailing  duties 
with  respect  to  resource  input  subsi- 
dies. 

s.  i«sc 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  E>odd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1666,  a 
bill  to  provide  assistance  to  States  for 
educational  excellence  and  for  assur- 
ing access  for  underserved  populations 
to  the  benefits  of  general  SUte  educa- 
tional reforms. 


iMI 


S.   1773 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1773.  a  bill  to  express  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  on  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Soviet  mission  at  the 
U.N.  headquarters. 

S.  1874 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  UUh  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1874.  a  bill  to  authorize  quality  educa- 
tional programs  for  deaf  individuals, 
to  foster  improved  educational  pro- 
grams for  deaf  individuals  throughout 
the  United  Stetes.  to  reenact  and 
codify  certain  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1900 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1900.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938  by 
providing  for  the  5-year  suspension  of 
exemptions  provided  to  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  principal  convicted  of  espio- 
nage offenses. 

S.  1901 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1901,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act  regarding  the  treatment 


of  certain  Communist  countries,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1931 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1921.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  require  that 
in  the  President's  budget  for  a  fiscal 
year  the  economic  assumptions  per- 
taining to  Inflation  for  major  weapon 
system  programs  of  the  Department 
of  E)efense  be  the  same  as  those  for 
the  rest  of  the  budget. 

S.  19S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HeflinI.  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were  added 
as  cosponso.-s  of  S.  1952,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  of  medals  to  com- 
memorate the  Young  Astronaut  Pro- 
gram. 

S.   !••• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BtJRDicK]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1969,  a  bill  to  create  a 
National  Center  for  the  Prosecution  of 
Child  Abuse  under  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Programs  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

S.  3038 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Denton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2038,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure regarding  dispute  resolution. 


S.  3046 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2046,  a  bill  to  provide  limits  and 
procedures  in  certain  civil  cases. 

S.  3057 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2057.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  President's  Council  on  Health 
Promotion  and  Disease  Prevention. 


sources  of  the  National  Park  System, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2108  — 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley].  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McCldre].  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski).  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  QuayleI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond], and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Wilson]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2108.  a  bill  to  provide 
that  Federal  tax  reform  legislation 
shall  not  take  effect  before  January  1. 
1987. 

S.J.  RES.  169 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings].  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Moynihan]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  169.  a  joint 
resolution  to  commemorate  the  bicen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  first  patent 
and  the  first  copyright  laws. 

S.J.  RES.  366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  266,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  the  month 
of  June  1986  as  "Youth  Suicide  Pre- 
vention Month." 

S.J.  RES.  367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  267.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of 
May  26,  1986,  through  June  1,  1986,  as 
"Older  Americans  Melanoma/Skin 
Cancer  Detection  and  Prevention 
Week." 


S.  3074 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2074,  a 
bill  disapproving  the  proposed  deferral 
of  budget  authority  for  community  de- 
velopment block  programs. 

S.  2092 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2092.  a  bill  to  provide  for  con- 
sistent Federal  actions  affecting  re- 


S.J.  RES.  276 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lattten- 
berg)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  276.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  February  19, 
1987.  as  "National  Day  for  Federal  Re- 
tirees." 

S.J.  RES.  279 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorihsky],  the 


Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee).  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor). 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Lautenberg).  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symhs).  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 279,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  October  1986,  as 
"Lupus  Awareness  Month." 

S.J.  RES.  387 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Zorinsky],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes).  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
ski) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  287,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  September  29, 
1986,  as  "National  Teachers  Day." 

S.  CON.  RES.  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  106.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  certain  amounts 
proposed  by  the  President  to  be  re- 
scinded. 

S.  RES.  275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  275.  a  resolution  to 
express  the  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  the  "one-child"  family  plan- 
ning policies  of  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  to  en- 
courage the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  abandon  such  policies. 

S.  RES.  398 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley).  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  298,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing support  and  encouragement 
of  the  Senate  for  the  U.S.  Disabled  Ski 
Team  at  the  1968  World  Disabled  Ski 
Championships  to  be  held  in  Salem. 
Sweden,  on  April  6  through  April  17, 
1986. 

S.  RES.  303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator 
from   West   Virginia   (Mr.   Rockefel- 


ler), the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kasten).  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClure)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  303.  a  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  proposals  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress  to  tax  cer- 
tain employer  paid  benefits  and  other 
life-suppori  benefits. 

S.  RES.  330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  330.  a  resolution 
establishing  a  Special  Committee  on 
Families,  Youth,  and  Children. 

S.  RES.  343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles)  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  343.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
rescission  of  budget  authority  for 
urban  development  action  grants. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION    112-supporting     the 

PRESIDENT'S  NO-UNDERCUT 
POLICY  TOWARD  EXISTING 
STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE  ARMS 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Heinz,  and 
Mr.  Proxmire)  submitted  th<  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  112 

Whereaa.  It  is  a  vital  security  objective  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  limit  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat  against  the  United  SUtes  and  lU 
allies;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  legitimate 
concerns  about  certain  Soviet  actions  and 
behavior  relevant  to  limitations  and  other 
provisions  of  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments: and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  declared  that 
■the  United  States  will  continue  to  pursue 
vigorously  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  resolu- 
tion of  our  concerns  over  Soviet  noncompli- 
ance"; and 

Whereas,  the  President  had  declared  that 
"despite  the  Soviet  record  over  the  last 
years,  it  remains  In  our  Interest  to  establish 
an  Interim  framework  of  truly  mutual  re- 
straint on  strategic  offensive  arms  as  we 
pursue  .  .  .  the  ongoing  negotiations  in 
Geneva":  and 

Whereas,  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
security  interesU  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
iu  allies,  and  to  International  peace  and  su- 
bllity  more  generally,  for  the  existing  limi- 
tations on  stragic  offensive  nuclear  weapons 
to  lapse  before  replacement  by  a  new  strate- 
gic arms  control  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas,  continuation  of  a  mutual  policy 
of  hot  undercutting  existing  strategic  arms 
agreements  would  be  conducive  to  continu- 
ation of  the  current  Geneva  arms  talks, 
while  a  sharp  turn  away  from  that  policy 
could  well  be  detrimental  to  the  atmosphere 
in  which  these  talks  are  being  conducted; 
and 


Whereas,  both  side*  have  to  date  re- 
mained within  a  number  of  the  numerical 
and  other  limlu  on  force  levels  conUlned  In 
existing  strategic  arms  agreements  by  dis- 
mantling operational  launchers  missile-fire- 
ing  submarines  and  staying  below  the  Itmiti 
on  multiple-warhead  missile  launchers  and 
other  related  limits;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  security  Uiterest  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  IU  allies  to  require 
the  Soviet  Union  to  remain  at  or  below  a 
level  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  launchers 
of  MIRVed  ICBMs.  and  at  or  below  other 
related  limits  conulned  In  existing  strategic 
arms  agreemenu:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resenlativet  concurring/,  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(a)  The  United  States  should  vigorously 
pursue  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  resolution 
of  concerns  over  compliance  with  existing 
strategic  arms  control  agreemenU  and 
should  seek  corrective  actions  through  con- 
fidential diplomatic  channels,  including. 
where  appropriate,  the  Standing  ConsulU- 
tive  Commission,  the  ongoing  nuclear  arms 
negotiations  in  Geneva,  and  summit  meet- 
ings between  the  leaders  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Unon. 

(b)  The  Soviet  Union  should  take  positive 
steps  to  resolve  the  compliance  concerns  of 
the  United  States  al>out  existing  strategic 
offenseive  arms  agreements  In  order  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  those  agreemenU 
and  to  strengthen  the  positive  environment 
necessary  for  the  successful  negotiation  of  a 
new  strategic  offensive  arms  agreement; 

(c)  The  United  Sutes  should,  through  De- 
cember 31.  1987.  continue  to  refrain  from 
undercutting  the  provisions  of  existing  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  agreements  so  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  refrains  from  undercutting 
those  same  provisions,  or  until  a  new  strate- 
gic offensive  arms  agreement  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  con- 
cluded: 

(d)  The  President  should— 

(1)  not  later  than  February  1,  1987. 
submit  to  Congress  a  report,  with  an  unclas- 
sified summary,  containing  the  following: 

(A)  A  range  of  projections  and  compari- 
sons, on  a  year-by-year  basis,  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  strategic  weapons  dia- 
mantlemenU  that  would  be  required  over 
the  next  five  years  if  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Soviet  Union  were  to  adhere  to  a  policy 
of  not  undercutting  existing  strategic  arms 
control  agreemenU. 

(B)  A  range  of  projections  and  compari- 
sons, on  a  year-by-year  basis,  of  likely 
United  Sutes  and  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
force  inventories  over  the  next  five  years  as- 
suming a  termination  at  the  end  of  1986  In 
the  current  non-undercut  policy. 

(C)  An  assessment  of  the  possible  Soviet 
political.  miliUry.  and  negotiating  responses 
to  the  termination  of  the  United  Sutes  no- 
undercut  policy. 

(D)  Recommendations  regarding  the 
future  of  United  States  interim  restraint 
policy,  including  the  desirability  of  possible 
modifications  thereto  that  would  permit 
stabilizing  reductions  to  take  place  on  both 
sides  while  negotiations  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive reductions  agreement  are  underway: 

(2)  carefully  consider  the  Impact  of  any 
change  in  the  current  policy  of  the  United 
Sutes  regarding  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements  on  the  long-term  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies: 

(3)  consult  with  Congress  before  changing 
that  policy:  and 

(4)  ensure  that  future  reporU  to  Congress 
dealing  with  Soviet  compliance  with  arms 
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control  cominitmenU  present  an  assessment 
that  identifies  limiutions  which  are  being 
observed  as  well  as  those  where  adherence  is 
either  in  serious  doubt  or  not  taking  place, 
(e)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  should  be 
construed  as: 

(1)  endorsing  unilateral  United  States 
compliance  with  existing  strategic  arms 
agreements: 

(2)  prohibiting  the  United  SUtes  from  ex- 
ercising its  rights  and  obligations  as  provid- 
ed under  international  law  with  respect  to 
treaty  compliance: 

(3)  prohibiting  or  delaying  the  develop- 
ment, flight-testing,  or  deployment  of  the 
small  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
(SICM)  as  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 
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SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC.  This  will 
be  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  domes- 
tic and  international  petroleum  situa- 
tion and  the  implications  of  fees  on 
imported  oil. 

Only  administration  witnesses  will 
testify.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Debbi  Rice  or  Howard 
Useem  at  (202)  224-2366. 


AMEND1I4ENTS  SUBMITTED 


BALANCED  BUDGET  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT 


THURMOND  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1652 
Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr. 
Garn)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  225)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
relating  to  a  Federal  balanced  budget; 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes.  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  after  its  submission  to  the  States  for 
ratification: 

"Article  — 
"Section  1.  Outlays  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  receipts 
to  the  United  SUtes  for  that  year,  unless 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  provide  for  a  spe- 
cific excess  of  outlays  over  receipts. 

"Sec.  2.  Any  bill  to  increase  revenue  shall 
l>ecome  law  only  if  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress by  roUcall  vote. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  may  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  take  effect  for 
the  fiscal  year  1991  or  for  the  second  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  its  ratification,  which- 
ever is  later." 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March  6, 
in  closed  session,  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  fiscal  year  1987  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PEHMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  March  6,  to  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  airline  safety  in  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  March  6,  in 
executive  session,  to  vote  final  passage 
on  the  DOD  organizational  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


March  6,  1986 

and  improvements  at  the  west  Los  An- 
geles and  Sepulveda  VA  Medical  Cen- 
ters. The  VA  advised  that  GSA  esti- 
mates that  $360  million  in  revenues 
will  be  generated  by  the  disposal  of 
this  acreage,  and  this  amount  is  re- 
flected as  savings  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1987  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  has  described  In  great 
detail  why  this  proposal  for  the  ex- 
cessing  and  disposal  of  this  VA  proper- 
ty is  a  bad  idea.  I  will  not  repeat  those 
reasons. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  reemphasize 
Senator  Cranston's  assertion  that  this 
is  far  from  an  issue  Involving  only 
California.  It  is  important  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  under- 
stand this.  This  is  an  instance  where 
OMB  is  forcing  the  VA,  against  its 
better  judgment,  and  in  a  way  not  con- 
sistent with  the  Administrator's  statu- 
tory responsibilities,  to  make  a  judg- 
ment—that the  land  Is  "no  longer 
needed  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  carrying  out  its  functions"— 
and  to  concur  in  a  proposal  that  is  not 
only  a  complete  sham  in  terms  of 
fiscal  year  1987  revenues  but  also  a 
short-sighted,  ill-advised  proposal  to 
dispose  of  Federal  resources  that  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  benefit  of  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  be 
joining  with  my  good  friend  in  this  ini- 
tiative. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  examine  carefully  the 
merits  of  this  proposal  to  prohibit  the 
excessing  of  the  land  and  to  join  with 
us  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation.* 


March  6,  1986 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


IMI 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEZ  ON  ENEBGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Tuesday, 
March  25.  1986,  at  9:30  a.m.  In  room 


SENATOR  CRANSTON'S  BILL  TO 
PROHIBIT  PROPOSED  EXCESS- 
ING OF  VA  PROPERTY  IN 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, as  well  as  my  fellow  members  of 
the  committee  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Mat- 
stn»AGA],  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  and 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  in 
introducing  S.  2141.  a  measure  to  pro- 
hibit the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  from  declaring  as  excess  sever- 
al parcels  of  land  at  VA  Medical  cen- 
ters in  southern  California. 

As  Senator  Cranston  has  noted,  on 
February  5,  the  VA  advised  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  of  its  intention 
to  declare  as  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  certain  land 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMER- 
ICAN        INDIANS        HONORING 
CHARLIE     FOURIER     OF     PINE 
RIDGE  INDIAN  RESERVATION 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  just 
recently    the    National    Congress    of 
American    Indians    [NCAI]    held    its 
Congressional     Awards     Banquet     to 
honor  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  with 
its  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  for 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  native  Ameri- 
cans in  our  Nation. 

I  have  the  honor  of  serving  with  Mr. 
Goldwater  on  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  and  there  is 
no  individual  more  dedicated  to  im- 
proving  the   quality   of   life   for   the 
American     Indian    than    the    distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 
And,  there  is  no  more  deserving  recipi- 
ent than  Senator  Goldwater.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate   him.    In    addition    to    this 
honor,  the  National  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  also  bestowed  a  special 
honor  on  Mr.  Charles  Fourier  of  Pine 
Ridge.  SD.  Mr.  Fourier  is  the  director 
of    the    Shannon    County    Johnson- 
O'Malley   [JOM]   Education  Program 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 
Charlie  is  being  honored  for  his  ef- 


forts on  behalf  of  Indian  schoolchil- 
dren across  our  Nation.  He  singlehand- 
edly  organized  the  1985  JOM  Mothers 
March  on  Washington  to  lobby  Con- 
gress to  save  this  important  education 
program  which  was  slated  for  elimina- 
tion. 

By  these  efforts  he  assured  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  and  the 
services  it  offers  to  native  American 
children  in  South  Dakota  and  across 
the  country.  I  am  pleased  that  I  could 
join  in  this  effort  both  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  assure  that 
Mr.  Fourier's  efforts  were  supported. 

Mr.  President,  while  honoring  Mr. 
Fourier's  efforts,  I  should  also  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  this  program  is  vital  to  improving 
the  educational  status  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  I  urge  their  continued  sup- 
port for  such  vital  Indian  education 
programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  also  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  the 
work  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  [NCAI]  under  the 
capable  direction  of  Ms.  Suzan  Shown 
Harjo.  For  many  years  NCAI  has  been 
at  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  educate 
and  Inform  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges which  face  American  Indians 
on  a  daily  basis.  Much  of  the  Indian 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress 
during  the  past  decade  was  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  lobbying  efforts  of  NCAI. 
I  commend  Ms.  Harjo  and  her  dedicat- 
ed staff  for  their  continued  efforts  on 
behalf  of  native  Americans.* 


and  later  as  a  battalion  commander 
with  the  Berlin  Brigade.  After  com- 
pleting the  Army  War  College,  he  was 
assigned  as  deputy  chief  of  staff,  oper- 
ations for  the  Sixth  U.S.  Army. 

Colonel  Buckles  is  survived  by  his 
wife.  Caroline;  a  daughter,  Ann  Marie. 
17;  two  sons— Brent,  25,  an  infantry 
lieutenant  with  the  2Sth  Infantry  Di- 
vision. Hawaii,  and  Kevin,  21— and  his 
mother.  Mrs.  Marie  Buckles  of  Poca- 
tello.  ID. 

Colonel  Buckles,  infantry,  will  be  re- 
membered by  his  family  and  friends  as 
a  person  of  rare  competence  and  com- 
passion who  could  be  depended  upon 
to  do  what  was  right  for  his  soldiers, 
his  Army,  and  his  country.  May  God 
comfort  his  family.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  HARVEY  I. 
BUCKLES.  INFANTRY 

*  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  Col.  Harvey  I.  (Buck) 
Buckles,  infantry,  from  Glenns  Ferry, 
ID.  He  was  the  assistant  chief  of  staff 
for  Sixth  U.S.  Army  at  the  time  of  his 
untimely  death  of  cardiac  arrest  Sat- 
urday. February  22.  He  was  48. 

Colonel  Buckles  was  a  distinguished 
military  graduate  of  Idaho  State  Uni- 
versity in  1960,  receiving  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  physical  education.  He  was 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant, 
infantry,  and  entered  on  active  duty  at 
Port  Benning,  GA.  He  completed  the 
basic  and  advanced  infantry  officers 
courses,  parachute  course.  Ranger 
course.  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  and  U.S.  Army  War  College 
during  his  more  than  25  years  of  serv- 
ice. He  also  earned  a  master's  degree 
in  public  administration  from  Ship- 
pensburg  University.  PA. 

His  first  combat  tour  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  was  as  an  adviser  to  the  Vi- 
etnamese Army  and  his  second  Viet- 
nam tour  was  as  a  battalion  executive 
officer  with  the  173d  Airborne  Bri- 
gade. He  also  served  in  Germany,  first 
as  the  director  of  training.  VII  Corps, 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATIONS 
BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ETHICS 

*  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Conoressional 
Record  notices  of  Senate  employees 
who  participate  in  programs,  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  which  is  educational, 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  government  or 
a  foreign  educational  or  charitable  or- 
ganization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Mr.  Tim  Sisk.  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Dale  Bumpers,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  In  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  sponsored  by 
the  Haus  Rissen,  International  Insti- 
tute for  Politics  and  Economics,  from 
August  10  through  20.  1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Sisk  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, at  the  expense  of  the  Haus 
Rissen,  International  Institute  for  Pol- 
itics and  Economics,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Ms.  Michele  Marquez,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Alan 
Cranston,  Mr.  Mark  Contreras,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy,  and  Mr.  Chris  Dunn,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Mexico,  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Industry  for  Transformation  of  Nuevo 
Leon  [CAINTRA],  from  February  13 
through  16,  1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Marquez  and 
Messrs.  Contreras  and  Dunn  in  the 
program  in  Mexico,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chamber  of  Industry  for  Transfor- 
mation of  Nuevo  Leon  [CAINTRA],  is 
in  the  Interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 


35,  for  Ms.  Ann  Goldman,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
to  participate  in  a  program  In  Mexico, 
sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Industry 
for  the  Transformation  of  Nuevo  Leon 
[CAINTRA],  from  February  13 
through  16.  1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Goldman  in  the 
program  in  Mexico,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chamber  of  Industry  for  the 
Transformation  of  Nuevo  Leon  (CAIN- 
TRA], is  In  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Mr.  Joseph  TrujiUo.  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Pete  V.  Domen- 
ici,  who  participated  in  a  program  in 
Mexico,  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Industry  for  the  Transformation  of 
Nuevo  Leon  [CAINTRA].  from  Febru- 
ary 13  through  18.  1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Trujillo  in  the 
program  In  Mexico,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chamber  of  Industry  for  the 
Transformation  of  Nuevo  Leon  [CAIN- 
TRA]. was  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Mr.  Robert  W.  Porter.  Jr..  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Wil- 
liam 8.  Cohen,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram In  Japan,  sponsored  by  the 
Japan  Center  for  International  Ex- 
change [JCIE]  from  March  30  to  April 
6,  1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Porter  In  the  pro- 
gram In  Japan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Japan  Center  for  International  Ex- 
change, Is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States.* 


NATIONAL  ARTS  WEEK 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  we  are  a 
nation  of  Inventors  and  manufactur- 
ers, of  soldiers  and  builders,  of  teach- 
ers and  poets. 

A  small  community  in  Vermont 
holds  potluck  dinners  to  contribute  to 
a  program  of  poetry  in  the  schools.  A 
major  corporate  conglomerate  In  New 
York  supports  public  television  pro- 
ductions seen  all  around  the  country. 
Chicago  celebrates  Its  Lyric  Opera 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  we  cele- 
brate the  Chicago  Bears. 

We  are  a  strong  nation  because  we 
spend  as  much  time  in  museums  as  at 
the  ballpark,  because  we  teach  our 
children  music  and  art  in  schools 
along  with  English  and  mathematics 
and  science.  We  are  a  nation  which 
can  still  dream  because  we  have  people 
of  vision  In  business,  in  politics  and  In 
the  arts.  Our  strength  Is  our  cultural 
heritage  and  our  contemporary  artists 
and  performers  as  much  as  In  our  mili- 
tary. We  have  a  strong  defense  be- 
cause we  know  what  we  defend,  and 
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we  defend  what  we  will  leave  to  our 
children  and  grandchildren— the  sto- 
ries, the  music,  the  paintings  and 
sculpture,  the  plays  and  media  produc- 
tions as  much  as  the  interstate  high- 
way system  and  water  treatment  facili- 
ties. 

It  is  a  cause  for  celebration  that  we 
luiow  the  importance  of  the  arts  in  our 
personal  lives  and  in  the  life  of  the 
Nation.  The  20th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in 
1985  was  marked  by  National  Arts 
Week  which  began  on  September  23, 
1985.  During  that  week  last  year,  a 
number  of  events  were  scheduled,  800 
public  arts  events  in  each  of  the  50 
States.  It  was  made  clear  that  Nation- 
al Arts  Week  was  not  to  celebrate  the 
endowment,  important  as  that  agency 
has  been  to  leverage  support  and  in- 
terest in  the  arts,  but  to  celebrate  the 
arts  in  communities  as  large  as  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles,  and  as  small  as 
Madison.  GA;  Columbus.  IN;  Murray, 
KY:  Great  Palls.  MT;  Wilber,  NE;  and 
Sundance  Resort,  UT. 

The  events  during  National  Arts 
Week  in  1985  were  as  varied  as  the 
communities  in  which  they  were  held. 
The  Kennedy  Center  debut  of  the  Van 
Clibum  Competition  winner  was  as 
central  a  celebration  as  the  Chinese 
Moon  Festival  in  Southfield,  MI,  and 
the  "Art  in  the  Park"  open  house  in 
Edina.  MN. 

Arts  Week  1985  was  made  possible 
by  a  public-private  partnership  among 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
national  arts  groups.  State  arts  agen- 
cies, a  special  Corporation  Committee, 
arts  service  organizations  and  most  im- 
portant, 800  local  arts  groups. 

The  response  to  National  Arts  Week 
in  1985  and  the  involvement  of  public 
and  private  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions was  overwhelming.  In  November 
1986,  a  second  National  Arts  Week  is 
planned  and  it  is  anticipated  that  par- 
ticipation will  be  even  greater  than 
last  year.  To  acknowledge  National 
Arts  Week,  Senator  Pell  and  I  will  be 
introducing  legislation  this  month  to 
declare  it  by  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress. Many  groups  have  already 
formed  to  support  National  Arts  Week 
1986  including  the  Corporation  Com- 
mittee, headed  this  year  by  Paul 
Elicker,  chairman  of  SCM  Corp.  The 
Corporate  Committee  is  especially  im- 
portant because  it  represents  private 
commitment,  and  plans  a  national 
grassroots  campaign  among  patrons  of 
the  arts. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
catalyst  for  many  State  and  local  arts 
groups  and  has  supported  talented  in- 
dividual artists  and  companies.  We 
need  to  continue  the  role  of  the  arts 
endowment,  and  encourage  private. 
State  and  local  efforts.  The  focus  of 
National  Arts  Week  is  just  this  sort  of 
cooperative  effort.  The  lead  which  the 
Corporate  Committee  is  taking,  and 
.    the  national  and  local  interest  in  cele- 


brating the  arts,  guarantees  a  week  in 
which  we  will  give  our  attention  to  in- 
dividuals and  groups  who  nurture  our 
spirits  each  week  of  the  year.* 


PRIVATE  TRANSIT  AND  THE 
PUBUC  SECTOR 
•  Mr.  WIl^SON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  the  following  remarks  from 
Mr.  David  Mitchell,  Member  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  Minister  for 
Public  Transport.  Minister  Mitchell 
was  recently  in  the  United  States  to 
address  a  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Urban  Mass  Trauisportation  Adminis- 
tration regarding  the  increasing  role 
for  the  private  sector  in  addressing 
America's  transportation  needs. 

This  nationally  important  confer- 
ence focused  attention  on  the  poten- 
tial for  saving  20  to  60  percent  of 
public  transit  operating  costs  through 
the  use  of  private  providers  and  free 
market  competition. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Minister 
Mitchell  would  address  this  gathering 
because  our  cousins  across  the  Atlan- 
tic have  taken  the  lead  in  opening  all 
public  transit  outside  of  the  city  of 
London  to  competition  between  public 
and  private  providers.  The  results 
have  been  increased  efficiency  by 
public  operators,  expanded  business 
opportunities  for  private  operators, 
substantial  cost  savings  for  British 
taxpayers  and  increased  services  for 
transit  users. 

Our  own  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and,  specifically.  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administrator  Ralph 
Stanley  have  learned  from  British  ex- 
perience and  are  endeavoring  to  Intro- 
duce the  same  free  market  principals 
to  the  provision  of  mass  transit  in  our 
own  country. 

Minister  Mitchell's  remarks  provide 
an  important  lesson  for  all  of  us  and  I 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Keynote  Address  to  the  UMTA  CoNrER- 
ENCE— "Private  Transit  and  the  Public 
Sector  '  on  November  18.  1985 
(By  David  Mitchell  MP.  U.K.  Minister  for 
Public  Transport 

BRITAIN'S  BUS  REVOLUTION— FROM  MONOPOLY 
TO  COMPETITION 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  invitation  to  be 
with  you  here  today  to  participate  in  this 
Conference.  Firstly,  because  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  feel  the  pulsating 
vigour  of  your  economy  and  to  be  in  the 
heartland  of  the  private  enterprise  system. 

Secondly,  because  UMTA  had  the  courage 
to  challenge  the  accepted  traditional  con- 
cept of  public  transport  to  think  out  and  to 
plan  new  ways  ahead.  I  am  very  delighted  to 
be  invited  for  that  reason. 

Thirdly.  I  am  delighted  because  of  the  op- 
portunity to  explain  how  Mrs.  Thatchers 
Government  is  revolutionising  the  bus  in- 
dustry in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  plans 
which  we  have  for  the  future. 

I  think  perhaps  I  ought  to  start  by  briefly 
describing  the  bus  system  as  it  stands  in  the 


United  Kingdom.  There  are  4  separate  types 
of  operators.  First  of  all  there  is  the  Nation- 
al Bus  Company;  its  large,  it's  powerful,  it's 
nationalised,  and  it  operates  a  chain  of  sub- 
sidiary companies  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Secondly,  there  are  metropolitan 
county  operations.  These  are  run  by  the 
PTEs  in  urban  areas,  places  like  Birming- 
ham and  is  conurbation,  Manchester  and  its 
conurbation.  They  own  and  operate  buses 
throughout  their  conurbation  area,  very 
often  sharing  part  of  it  with  the  National 
Bus  Company.  Thirdly,  there  are  municipal 
or  town  bus  operatiorw  run  by  the  local 
council  in  rather  the  same  way  as  they  run 
the  dust  cart  service,  trash  collection  and 
the  like.  And  fourthly,  there  are  the  private 
operators— a  relatively  small  group  who  are 
under  pressure  from  the  giants  I  have  de- 
scribed to  you  already.  We  also  have  a  taxi 
sector  which  has  an  artificial  division  be- 
tween what  can  be  done  by  taxi  and  what 
can  be  done  by  bus.  So  that's  the  types  of 
operators  that  we  have  in  the  UK. 

If  you  want  to  operate  a  bus  service  in  the 
United  Kingdom  you  are  required  to  have  2 
licences— first  of  all,  an  operators  licence,  to 
show  that  you  are  competent,  have  ade- 
quate financial  resources,  proper  mainte- 
nance facilities  for  your  vehicle  and  the  like, 
and  your  vehicles  are  subject  to  an  annual 
special  bus  inspection  to  see  that  they  are 
fit  and  proper  to  be  on  the  roads.  In  addi- 
tion the  Department  of  Transport  has  road- 
side inspectors  who  at  intervals  randomly 
check  vehicles  on  the  road  to  see  that  they 
are  in  a  fit  condition.  That  is  the  first  li- 
cence you  are  required  to  have. 

Second  is  the  route  licence.  That  is  the  li- 
cence that  you  apply  for  and  are  given  to 
run  a  particular  route.  When  you  have  got 
that  licence  you  are  the  only  person  who's 
allowed  to  run  that  route.  In  effect  you 
have  a  local  monopoly  for  your  service  and 
that  is  the  key  of  the  existing  system. 

Finally  in  describing  the  UK  system,  I 
must  mention  the  subsidy  process,  counties 
and  towns  provide  subsidy  to  maintain  the 
network,  that  Is  to  say  to  persuade  the  oper- 
ators to  run  routes  which  would  otherwise 
lose  money,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  depress  the  level  of  fares  so  that  they 
are  more  attractive  to  the  local  electorate  in 
those  particular  areas.  The  subsidy  Is  given 
to  the  operators  In  a  series  of  bilateral 
deals.  That  Is  to  say  that  the  county  council 
goes  each  year  to  the  major  operators  and 
does  a  deal.  A  bargain  Is  struck.  The  major 
operator  says  "If  you  don't  give  me  more 
money.  I'm  going  to  have  to  cut  off  those 
routes  which  you  think  are  socially  neces- 
sary, to  this  village  and  that  village  and  the 
other;  this  part  of  town  and  that  part  of 
town".  And  the  county  says  "Sorry,  we  can't 
affort  the  money  you  are  asking",  and 
there's  a  haggle.  At  the  end  of  that  haggle, 
a  deal  Is  struck,  and  that  sticks  for  the  fol- 
lowing 12  months.  That  Is  the  process  by 
which  subsidy  is  doled  out. 

The  result  flowing  from  this  system  is 
that  over  the  last  30  years,  the  bus  industry 
has  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  decline.  Over 
those  30  years  journeys  by  bus  have  gone 
down  from  42%  of  all  journeys  In  the  UK  to 
only  8%— 8  times  as  many  people  now  are 
travelling  by  car,  an  equal  number  of  people 
are  travelling  by  train.  And  Indeed  In  the 
last  10  years,  bus  fares  have  gone  up  by  30% 
more  than  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  I.e. 
more  than  Inflation,  and  in  the  last  10  years 
28%  of  the  bus  passengers  have  disappeared. 
So  here  we  have  an  Industry  which  Is  In  a 
state  of  chronic  decline,  one  which  has 
caused  great  concern  to  successive  Govem- 
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menu  because  a  significant  part  of  our  pop- 
ulation relies  on  bus  services:  particularly 
the  elderly,  the  lower-paid  travelling  to  and 
from  work,  students,  and  women  whose  hus- 
bands have  taken  the  car!  They  are  an  Im- 
portant part  of  our  community,  which  are 
suffering  from  this  decline  of  bus  services. 

Governments  have  therefore,  through  the 
local  authorities.  Increased  the  amount  of 
subsidy  which  has  been  available  to  encour- 
age operators  to  run  these  ser\'lce8.  In  the 
last  10  years  that  subsidy  has  gone  from 
£10m— not  to  £20,  £30,  £40  or  £50  million  as 
you  might  have  expected— In  sterling  terms 
It  has  gone  from  £10m  to  over  £500m.  In 
only  10  years.  A  rockettlng  rate  of  subsidy 
increase  at  the  same  time  as  this  chronic  de- 
cline In  availability  of  bus  services. 

So  we  have  been  analyzing  the  cause  of 
this  and  that  cause  we  judge  is  principally 
two-fold— first  that  Monopoly  protecU  the 
operator  from  all  the  normal  pressures  for 
business  efficiency.  That  iuelf  has  allowed 
the  pattern  to  creep  In  of  Increasing  staff 
over  and  above  those  who  are  properly  nec- 
essary, increased  maintenance  costs  for  the 
same  reason.  Increased  operating  costs, 
creeping  through  Into  Increased  fares  on 
the  scale  I've  already  described. 

The  second  thing  about  It  Is  that  the 
system  of  bilateral  subsidy,  (the  bilateral 
deal  which  I  described  to  you  earlier), 
means  that  there  is  no  genuine  measuring 
stick  for  what  the  price  ought  to  be.  There 
Is  no  way  in  which  they  can  tell  whether 
they've  got  value  for  money.  They  think 
they've  got  It,  they  hope  they've  got  It.  they 
put  their  finger  In  the  wind  and  whistle  but 
nobody  knows  whether  they've  got  It.  So 
that  Is  the  second  cause  of  the  decline.  Not 
only  Is  there  no  measure  of  whether  they've 
got  value  for  money,  but  the  other  thing 
that  Is  undoubtedly  true  Is  that  a  significant 
part  of  subsidy  which  comes  so  easily  In  a 
bilateral  deal  soaks  away  to  Inefficiency  In 
the  hands  of  the  operator  in  a  way  which  It 
would  not  do  in  a  fully  competitive  system. 
So  the  way  ahead  for  us  flows  from  the 
Thatcher  Government's  principal  philoso- 
phy, a  belief  that  competition  Is  the  custom- 
er's best  friend,  and  the  spur  to  cost  effec- 
tive excellence.  All  our  actions  flow  from 
that  belief,  and  that  philosophy.  That  prin- 
ciple being  applied  leads  to  the  legislation 
which  I  am  about  to  describe  to  you. 

If  you  look  at  where  we  have  already  In- 
troduced competition  Into  UK  transport 
services  you  will  see  a  dramatic  transforma- 
tion which  has  already  taken  place.  I  refer 
first  to  our  Internal  air  services.  We  used  to 
have  Just  the  BA  Shuttle'  service  between 
London  and  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Belfast, 
Manchester,  and  the  service  was  dull  and 
dreary.  You  couldn't  get  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Indeed  I  served  as  a  Minister  In  Northern 
Ireland  for  2>/^  years,  looking  after  trans- 
port and  the  environment  there,  and  I 
crosed  the  sea  301  times.  And  I  complained 
furiously  that  the  only  coffee  you  could 
smell  was  that  being  brewed  for  the  Captain 
flying  the  aircraft.  I  asked  if  we  could  have 
it  for  passengers,  and  I  was  told  it  would 
cost  £500  sterling  to  put  it  on.  I  said  "It 
can't  cost  that  much"  and  they  said  "oh  yes, 
yes,  you  don't  realize  that  our  kitchens  are  3 
miles  away  from  Heathrow",  etc.  I  said 
"Steady  on,  there's  a  cafeteria  on  the 
ground  floor  so  fill  the  urn  up  there. "  I  even 
volunteered  to  do  It  for  half  the  price.  Then 
we  Introduced  competition.  We  allowed  Brit- 
ish Midland  Airways  onto  the  services. 
What  happended?  The  shuttle  died,  and  in 
its  place,  a  pheonlx  was  bom— Super  Shut- 
tle, The  competitive  answer  of  BrltUh  Air- 


ways. It  was  not  a  question  of  asking  wheth- 
er you  could  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  but  It 
starU  In  the  morning  when  passengers  are 
served  with  "a  free  5  star  cooked  breakfast, 
complete  with  croissants.  Coffee,  free  drinks 
throughout  the  day  on  the  Super  Shuttle 
services ".  No  witch  doctor  In  Africa  waving 
a  juju  stick  could  work  a  greater  magic  than 
competition  has  worked  for  the  passengers 
on  our  Internal  air  services. 

Then  we've  done  It  on  long  distance 
coaches.  We  deregulated  that  and  Intro- 
duced competition  In  1980.  The  effect  has 
been  to  see  the  level  of  fares  tumbling 
down.  There  has  been  a  40%  reduction  In 
the  level  of  fares  on  long  distance  coaches. 
There  have  been  700  new  8er\lce8  started 
and  there  has  been  a  45%  increase  In  the 
number  of  people  travelling  by  coach.  Nor 
are  they  doing  it  In  clapped-oul  old  coaches; 
the  best,  most  modern  rolling  stock  on  the 
coach  system  of  the  UK  Is  to  be  found  on 
those  long  distance  coach  services. 

In  1980  we  also  took  steps  to  have  some 
trail  areas  for  Introducing  competition  for 
deregulating  the  ordinary  bus  services.  I 
identify  two  principal  trail  areas.  The  first 
being  in  the  County  of  Norfolk.  Now  Nor- 
folk County  Council  had  conducted  its 
annual  bilateral  deal  with  the  National  Bus 
Company  in  its  area,  and  the  figures  were 
that  the  NBC  wanted  half  a  million  pounds 
and  the  county  council  said  "that's  a  lot  of 
money— we're  going  to  put  it  out  to  competi- 
tive tender"- what  you  in  the  US  call  bid- 
ding'. Instead  of  having  to  pay  $500,000 
they  got  those  same  services  for  $150,000.  A 
saving  of  two  thirds  of  taxpayers'  and  rate- 
payers' money  In  subsidy  In  that  area.  We 
also  has  a  trail  area  In  the  City  and  sur- 
rounding area  of  Hereford  which  became 
quite  constroversial.  As  a  result  of  that  we 
saw  a  68%  increase  in  bus  mileage  In  the 
town  and  a  2%  sustained  Increase  In  services 
in  the  rural  areas,  and  the  County  Council 
save  38%  of  its  subsidy. 

So  on  the  basis  not  Just  of  the  lessons 
learnt  there,  but  In  the  Implementation  of 
our  philosophy  and  our  belief  In  the  princi- 
ples of  competition,  we  moved  on  to  the  leg- 
islation which  has  Just  completed  Its  pas- 
sage through  the  House  of  Parliament.  This 
Introduces  competition  and  deregulation 
Into  all  the  bus  services  In  the  UK— except 
for  London  Transport— In  2  stages  com- 
mencing next  year.  In  February,  anyone 
who  wants  to  run  a  commerlcal  service,  a 
paying  service,  anywhere  they  like,  can  reg- 
ister to  do  so  provided  they've  got  an  opera- 
tor's licence.  Once  they  register,  they  are 
committed  to  running  the  service  for  the 
first  three  months  following  deregulation  In 
October  and  thereon  they  will  have  to  give 
six  weeks'  notice  If  they  want  to  desist  from 
running  the  service. 

So  that's  how  we  shall  deal  with  paying 
services  the  commercial  side  of  It. 

Then,  once  those  serv-lces  have  been  regis- 
tered In  February  the  county  council  will  be 
able  to  Identify  what  are  the  socially  neces- 
sary services  that  are  not  going  to  be  run 
commercially.  And  then,  they  will  set  them 
out  either  route  by  route,  or  In  smaller 
batches  of  routes  for  competitive  bidding 
and  anybody  can  bid  for  one  of  those  con- 
tracts, provided  he's  got  his  operator's  li- 
cense so  iu  known  that  he's  properly  and 
safely  accoutred.  And  that  is  the  system  for 
subsidised  services  which  we  will  introduce 
during  the  coming  year. 

So  far  as  taxis  are  concerned,  we  are  going 
to  reduce  the  artificial  barrier  between  the 
taxi  and  the  ordinary  bus.  Operators  of  li- 
censed Uxls  win  be  able  to  register  commer- 


cial services  and  to  bid  the  same  as  bus  oper- 
ators for  the  subsidy  contracts  for  the  more 
thinly  run  services.  They  will  be  well-placed 
In  many  cases  to  be  more  attractive  finan- 
cially In  their  bidding  than  bigger  vehicle 
operators. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  have  competition, 
we  need  to  have  fair  competition.  I  de- 
scribed to  you  earlier  how  a  lot  of  the  bus 
operators  In  the  UK  are  In  the  hands  of  the 
NBC— huge,  powerful  and  able  to  dominate 
the  market  In  many  places.  So  we  are  break- 
ing the  NBC  up  Into  smaller  operating 
units,  generally  speaking  about  300  vehicles 
each.  Then  In  the  course  of  the  next  3 
years— and  I  Judge  It  will  be  a  good  deal  less 
than  that— those  companies  are  going  to  be 
sold  Into  the  private  sector.  I  hope  that 
many  of  them  will  be  bought  by  the  staff  In 
a  staff  buyout  and  I  have  to  say  to  you  that 
I  revel  In  the  prospect  that  there  will  be  a 
significant  number  of  employee  buyouts  of 
those  operating  companies.  I  revel  In  It  be- 
cause It  changes  the  motivation  of  the  staff. 
I  revel  In  it  because  It  makes  denationalisa- 
tion Irreversible.  No  socialist  Government  Is 
going  to  come  and  take  away  a  company 
where  the  workers  themselves  have  got  a 
share  In  It.  It  gives  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try a  greater  share,  a  stake  In  the  wealth  of 
the  community  which  creates  a  bulwark 
against  collectivism. 

The  metropolitan  county  ser\lce8  will  be 
separated  from  the  council  and  will  operate 
as  bus  companies.  The  municipal,  the  town 
operators  will  do  the  same.  None  of  these 
companies  will  be  able  to  get  any  subsidy  at 
all  other  than  by  bidding  competitively  for 
the  contracu  which  the  county  council  puts 
out  for  competition.  Previously,  local  au- 
thorities which  operated  buses  and  also  sub- 
sidised bus  operations  were  able  to  favour 
their  own  bus  operation.  In  future  because 
of  the  new  company  structure  these  two  ac- 
tivities of  running  buses  and  of  organising 
the  bids  and  contracu  will  be  separate. 

So  that  Is  the  system  which  we  are  Intro- 
ducing In  the  UK.  We've  had  quite  a  battle 
getting  It  through  the  House  of  Commons 
because  the  operators  enjoy  a  monopoly. 
They  don't  like  the  sound  of  the  cold  wind 
of  competition.  But  the  one  set  of  people 
who've  been  our  firm  allies  are  the  custom- 
ers, the  travellers,  the  people  who  benefit 
from  competition.  That  is  the  way  forward 
we  seek  to  pursue.* 


8,  1567-THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
SUPPORT 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD,  Mr,  President,  the 
Senate  can  be  expected  to  take  up  8. 
1567  soon,  possibly  early  next  week,  I 
urge  such  prompt  consideration, 

A  decade  has  passed  since  the  last 
omnibus  water  resources  legislation 
became  law.  That  is  a  long  time.  Many 
needs  have  been  identified— many  so- 
lutions developed. 

The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  H,R.  6,  its  version  of  an  omnl- 
bus  water  resources  bill,  late  in  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress. 

From  every  indication  we  have  re- 
ceived, the  House  bill,  or  one  close  to 
the  House  bill,  would  be  returned  from 
the  President's  desk  with  a  veto. 

And  the  President  would  be  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Yet  the  President  will  sign  8,  1567. 
or  a  bill  close  to  8,  1567, 
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Our  bill  now  contains  more  than  $11 
billion  in  new  projects,  ones  that  have 
received  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

Our  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
important  policy  changes,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  non-Federal  cost  shar- 
ing. 

To  assure  we  can  obtain  a  signable 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  withhold 
advocating  costly  add-on  amendments 
when  we  bring  S.  1567  to  the  Senate 
floor. 

We  will  endanger  this  important  leg- 
islation if  we  load  it  up  with  too  many 
marginal  projects  and  programs. 

Let  me  outline  the  standards  the 
committee  leadership  will  use  on  the 
floor;  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  us 
hold  to  those  standards: 

We  will  oppose  any  add-on  of  a  corps 
project  that  lacks  approval  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

We  will  oppose  any  reductions  in  the 
level  of  cost  sharing  that  was  worked 
out  with  the  administration,  and 
which  is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  a 
law  this  year. 

We  will  oppose  any  costly  new  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  conmiittee,  to  help  us 
take  to  conference  a  lean  and  responsi- 
ble bill,  one  that  will  provide  us  with 
the  flexibility  we  need  if  we  are  to 
obtain  a  bill  the  President  will  sign. 

Mr.  President,  to  help  my  colleagues 
understand  the  situation  further,  I  ask 
that  a  copy  of  two  letters  to  me  from 
officials  of  the  administration  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 

Washington,  DC,  March  3,  1986. 

Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 

Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 

DC. 

Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    I    know    you    are 

aware  of  my  commitment  to  follow  up  on 

the  June  1985  water  project  cost  sharing 

compromise  between  the  Senate  leadership 

and  the  Administration.  This  compromise  is 

reflected  in  S.   1567.  the  Water  Resources 

Development  Act.  which,  if  it  were  passed 

today,  could  be  recommended  for  signing  by 

the  President. 

The  Administration  remains  firm  in  iU 
support  of  sound  water  project  development 
as  represented  by  S.  1567  in  its  present 
form.  It  is  essential  that  the  Senate  act 
upon  S.  1567  early  in  this  session  so  that  the 
bill  can  be  kept  as  unencumbered  as  possi- 
ble. Unwarranted  additions  of  projects  and 
programs  which  are  unrealistic  in  light  of 
the  need  to  reduce  Federal  spending  and 
the  weakening  of  the  new  project  cost  shar- 
ing and  navigation  user  fee  requirements 
must  be  avoided  if  we  are  to  have  a  bill  that 
will  be  signed  by  the  President. 

This  bill  represents  the  culmination  of 
months  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  responsi- 
ble Senate  committees  and  the  Administra- 
tion to  forge  a  new  and  realistic  charter  for 
Federal  water  development.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  obtain  prompt  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion if  we  are  to  take  advantage  of  the  ex- 
cellent opportunity  you  and  your  colleagues 
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have  created  for  a  strong  but  budgetarily  re- 
alistic water  resources  development  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  K.  Dawson. 
Assistant  Secretary  oj  the  Army 

(Civil  Works  J. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Washington,  DC.  February  27,  1986. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC 
Dear  Bob:  This  letter  is  to  again  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  important  role  that 
you  have  played  in  helping  to  negotiate  the 
Senate  leadership/Administration  agree- 
ment on  project  cost  sharing  and  commer- 
cial navigation  user  fees  for  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  water  resources  development. 
This  agreement,  largely  reflected  in  S.  1567. 
represents  the  culmination  of  years  of  hard 
work  and  promises  to  fundamentally  reform 
the  manner  in  which  Corps  water  projects 
are  financed.  The  fact  that  S.  1567  is  now 
ready  for  floor  consideration  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  full  cooperation  of  all  in- 
volved in  the  agreement. 

I  know  that  we  can  count  on  your  contin- 
ued support  and  leadership  when  S.  1567 
comes  up  for  consideration  in  the  near 
future.  AmendmenU  that  would  increase 
Federal  expenditures  or  reduce  revenues 
from  the  levels  in  S.  1567.  as  reported, 
would  be  counter-productive  when  we  are 
all  striving  to  achieve  the  deficit  reduction 
targets  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
Act.  I  urge  that  you  strongly  oppose  such 
measures.  We  all  look  forward  to  a  water 
bill  that  is  acceptable  to  the  President,  so 
that  the  projecU  either  funded  by  the 
Fiscal  Year  1985  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  or  proposed  for  funding  in  the 
1987  Budget  can  move  to  implementation 
along  with  enhanced  cost  sharing  and  in- 
creased user  fees. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  support 
and  leadership. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  C.  Miller  III, 

Director.m 


THE  GORBACHEV  ARMS 
CONTROL  PLAN 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev unveiled  his  arms  control  blue- 
print for  the  rest  of  the  century.  Sur- 
prisingly, there  has  been  very  little 
American  reaction.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration welcomed  the  plan,  but 
has  spent  more  time  looking  for  flaws 
instead  of  focusing  on  the  positive. 

A  recent  op-ed  in  Newsday  by  Town- 
send  Hoopes,  former  Undersecretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  few  voices  applauding  the  Gor- 
bachev plan.  Not  all  the  specifics  can 
be  accepted;  that  is  inevitable  when 
such  sweeping  proposals  are  made. 
But  there  is  much  that  can  serve  as  a 
starting  point  for  serious  negotiations, 
and  Mr.  Hoopes  convincingly  makes 
the  case  that  Mr.  Gorbachevs  ideas 
are  an  unprecedented  departure  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Townsend 
Hoopes'  article.  "Gorbachev's  Positive 


Arms  Proposals."  be  reprinted  In  the 
Record. 

Gorbachev's  Positive  Arms  Proposals 

(By  Townsend  Hoopes) 
The  proposals  Mikhail  Gorbachev  made 
Jan.  15  for  nuclear  arms  control  constitute  a 
remarkably  responsible  forthcoming  initia- 
tive to  remove  obstacles  that  have  bedeviled 
negotiations  in  this  pivotal  area  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations  throughout  the  Reagan 
years.  They  are  specific  and  practical:  they 
offer  major  concessions  to  American  con- 
cerns. 

A  fair  reading  should  convince  Americans 
with  common  sense  that  the  new  Soviet 
leadership  is  entirely  serious  about  winding 
down  the  arms  race. 

The  proposals  reflect  Gorbachevs  clear 
understanding  that  the  superpowers  (and 
mankind)  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  new  divide. 
Either  they  will  promptly  stop  the  process 
of  making  more  (and  more  accurate)  weap- 
ons of  destruction,  or  the  arms  race  will  be 
inexorably  extended  into  space  with  deeper 
dangers,  ruinous  financial  costs  and  less  se- 
curity for  all  concerned. 

In  his  Time  magazine  inter\'iew  in  Sep- 
tember, the  Soviet  leader  stressed  the  "tre- 
mendous responsibility '  for  world  peace 
that  rests  upon  the  leaders  of  the  two  super- 
powers. The  new  proposals  are  an  eloquent 
plea  to  President  Ronald  Reagan  to  accept 
his  share  of  this  responsibility  by  facing  sev- 
eral fundamental  realities:  (1)  that  mutual 
vulnerability  is  an  irremovable  condition  of 
our  era:  (2)  that  national  safety  can  no 
longer  be  secured  by  unilateral  means,  no 
matter  how  much  is  spent  on  military  forces 
and  new  technology:  (3)  that  strategic  sta- 
bility and  avoidance  of  nuclear  war  depend 
upon  political  understanding  and  agree- 
ment. As  the  Gorbachev  statement  says: 
•Humanity  is  at  a  crucial  stage  of  the  new 
space  age.  And  it  is  time  to  abandon  the 
thinking  of  the  Stone  Age,  when  the  chief 
concern  was  to  have  a  bigger  stick  or  a  heav- 
ier stone."  Thus  far.  Reagan  has  said  he  is 
"grateful"  for  the  Soviet  proposals:  other- 
wise the  administration  response  has  been  a 
stunned  and  discomfited  silence. 

One  Gorbachev  proposal  calls  for  total 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  end 
of  the  century— an  unrealistic  idea.  But 
American  political  archives  are  also  replete 
with  similar  expressions  of  piety— for  exam- 
ple. President  Jimmy  Carters  inaugural  ad- 
dress and  Reagans  original  "Star  Wars" 
speech,  which  held  out  the  hope  of  render- 
ing nuclear  weapons  "impotent  and  obso- 
lete." Such  ritual  incantations  should  be 
quietly  set  aside. 

Serious  attention  should  focus  on  the  con- 
crete, practical  and  specific  proposals  in  the 
new  Soviet  package,  for  a  positive  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  them  could  transform  the  pros- 
pects for  arms  control. 

The  most  immediately  promising  proposal 
calls  for  the  "complete  elimination"  of  all 
intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles  in 
Europe.  This  amounts  to  acceptance  of  the 
U  S.  "zero  option."  which  sought  a  total 
elimination  of  Soviet  SS-20s  targeted  on 
Europe  in  exchange  for  no  deployment  in 
Europe  of  land-based  cruise  and  Pershing  II 
missiles  under  U.S.  control. 

The  Soviet  proposal  is  clear  and  straight- 
forward: it  is  not  encumbered  by  inclusion 
of  U.S.  strategic  bombers  based  in  England 
or  U.S.  carrier  aircraft  offshore,  even 
though  these  pose  a  direct  nuclear  threat  to 
Soviet  territory.  Nor  does  it  insist  on  elimi- 
nating, or  even  counting,  the  British  and 
French  nuclear  forces,  which  idso  pose  a 


threat:  it  aaks  only  that  these  forces  refrain 
from  "buildup." 

Some  administration  spokesmen  have  al- 
ready raised  the  fear  that  the  SS-20s  now  in 
Europe  would  simply  be  moved  across  the 
Ural  mountains  into  Soviet  Asia,  whence 
they  could  be  redeployed  to  Europe  in  the 
event  of  crisis.  In  fact,  large-scale  redeploy- 
ment of  SS-20S  would  not  be  a  quick  or  easy 
operation— certainly  no  easier  than  the  re- 
deployment of  Pershing  II  missiles  from  the 
United  States  back  to  West  Germany.  More- 
over, the  Soviet  chief  of  staff  has  now  given 
assurances  that  the  European  SS-20s  would 
be  dismantled  or  destroyed.  And  on  this 
point,  the  Gorbachev  statement  says:  "We 
have  in  mind  that  special  procedures  will  be 
worked  out  for  the  destruction  of  nuclear 
weapons  .  .  .  Verification  with  regard  to  the 
weapons  that  are  destroyed  or  limited  would 
be  carried  out  both  by  national  technical 
means  and  through  on-site  inspections." 

Finally,  the  chief  Soviet  negotiator  In 
Geneva.  Victor  Karpov.  has  stated  that  Eur- 
omlssiles  could  be  eliminated  "without  links 
to  strategic  or  space  weapons."  So  this  is 
manifestly  the  Issue  to  address  first  In  an 
energetic  new  negotiation— and  without 
delay. 

The  Gorbachev  proposals  make  a  special 
effort  to  reduce  western  concerns  about  ade- 
quate verification.  In  the  past,  the  Soviets 
have  offered  certain  limited  on-site  inspec- 
tions In  the  context  of  a  test  ban.  The  new 
proposals  appear  to  go  further,  offering  on- 
site  Inspections  as  an  Integral  part  of  vari- 
ous other  measures  for  verifying  the  pro- 
gressive destruction  of  weapons  pursuant  to 
an  agreement. 

A  central  element  of  the  proposals  Is  a  50 
percent  reduction,  over  the  next  five  to 
eight  years,  of  "the  nuclear  arms  that  can 
reach  each  other's  territory. "  But  while  he 
is  willing  to  deal  with  the  EuromlssUe  prob- 
lem separately,  Gorbachev  links  the  reduc- 
tion of  longer-range  weapons  to  a  categori- 
cal ban  on  a  Star  Wars  defense  system— 
that  Is,  the  development,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  space  weapons.  He  accepts  that 
pure  research  Is  not  subject  to  international 
verification  and  will  continue. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  Impaled  on 
a  fundamental  and  absurd  contradiction:  It 
insists  that  a  massive  Star  Wars  defense 
effort  will  somehow  improve  the  prospects 
for  arms  reductions  by  causing  the  Soviets 
to  "drastically  devalue"  their  offensive  mis- 
siles and  to  prepare  themselves  in  effect  to 
negotiate  those  missiles  away. 

Like  many  sensible  Americans,  Gorbachev 
understands  that  the  pursuit  of  Star  Wars 
will  have  precisely  the  opposite  results:  Star 
Wars  will  compel  Soviet  countermeasures. 
because  it  threatens  to  deprive  the  USSR  of 
its  second-strike  deterrent  capability.  This 
reaction  will  lead  not  to  stable  agreements 
and  reductions,  but  to  a  vast  new  arms  race 
in  space. 

In  an  effort  to  avert  the  dangers  that  lie 
in  a  rejection  of  restraint  at  this  critical 
juncture.  Gorbachev  has  unilaterally  ex- 
tended by  three  months  the  Soviet  morato- 
rium on  nuclear  testing,  which  was  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  1985.  He  has  Invited  the 
United  States  to  follow  the  Soviet  lead.  In 
announcing  the  unilateral  extension,  he 
said  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  positive  U.S. 
response,  the  Soviets  have  "every  right  to 
resume  nuclear  tests"  at  once. 

But  he  emphasized  his  serious  concern  to 
avoid  l)elng  trapped  again  In  that  kind  of 
action-reaction  syndrome.  "If  one  were  to 
follow  the  usual  logic'  of  the  arms  race, 
that  presumably  would  have  been  the  thing 


to  do.  But  the  point  is  that  It  Is  precisely 
that  notorious  logic  that  has  to  be  resolute- 
ly repudiated.  We  are  making  yet  another 
attempt  In  this  direction.  Otherwise  the 
process  of  military  rivalry  will  become  an 
avalanche  and  any  control  over  the  course 
of  events  would  be  Impossible. " 

These  are  not  the  words  and  thoughts  of  a 
leader  bent  upon  pushing  an  arms  race  and 
risking  war.  but  thus  far  they  have  failed  to 
remove  the  Reagan  administration's  resls- 
tence  to  any  cessation  of  nucletir  testing. 
The  administration  has  argued  lamely  that 
it  must  go  on  testing  because  it  lags  behind 
Moscow  in  missile  modernization,  despite  an 
unprecedented  military  buildup  over  four 
years.  More  recently  It  has  said  that  no  test 
ban  is  possible  so  long  as  nuclear  weapons 
are  required  for  deterrence.  That  is  a  for- 
mula for  continuing  nuclear  tests  from  here 
to  eternity. 

The  real  reason  for  refusing  a  test  ban  Is 
an  obsessive  adherence  to  Star  Wars.  While 
Reagan  says  effusively  that  Star  Wars  will 
make  nuclear  weapons  "Important  and  obso- 
lete." the  truth  Is  that  a  centerpiece  of  the 
current  effort  to  destroy  Soviet  missiles  In 
space  Is  a  weapon  powered  by  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion—the X-ray  laser.  If  It  becomes  a 
part  of  the  system,  more  nuclear  testing  will 
appear  as  a  logical  necessity. 

The  Soviet  proposals  are  intelligent  and 
reasonable.  They  constitute  an  unprece- 
dented effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
superpowers,  thereby  providing  a  basis  for 
genuinely  helpful  arms  reduction  agree- 
ments. They  deserved  far  more  attention 
from  the  press  than  they  have  had  so  far. 
for  they  illuminate  the  truth  that  the 
Reagan  administration's  blind  adherence  to 
Star  Wars  is  not  only  a  fundamental,  per- 
manent obstacle  to  Improved  U.S.-Sovlet  re- 
lations but  Is  also  a  burning  fuse  that,  If  not 
extinguished,  will  explode  Into  a  nightmare 
arms  race  in  space. 

The  Gorbachev  proposals  offer  the  admin- 
istration a  hopeful  exit  from  the  comer  Into 
which  it  is  mindlessly  painting  Itself.  The 
question  is  whether  Ronald  Reagan  has  the 
wisdom  to  take  It.* 


LIABILITY  INSURANCE  CRISIS 

•  Mr,  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  2 
weeks  ago.  I  chaired  the  first  day  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee's hearings  on  the  impact  of  the 
current  liability  insurance  crisis  oi. 
America's  small  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  my  colleagues  and  I 
heard  horror  story  after  horror  story 
about  how  businesses  have  suffered 
sudden  and  unexpected  increases  in 
premiums  for  liability  Insurance  cover- 
age. Those  premiums  increased  in 
many  cases  by  more  than  100  percent. 
Some  businesses,  which  had  never 
even  experienced  a  loss  or  a  lawsuit, 
were  notified  that  they  had  been  can- 
celed by  their  Insurance  companies. 

I  have  been  leading  the  fight  here  in 
Congress  to  ease  the  current  situation. 
Through  legislation,  including  the  uni- 
form product  liability  bill  and  the  Risk 
Retention  Extension  Act,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  address  specific  problems 
within  the  tort  system  as  it  currently 
stands. 

I  do  not  buy  the  trial  lawyers'  argu- 
ment that  the  current  insurance  crisis 


is  one  that  was  invented  by  the  insur- 
ance industry.  With  the  amount  of  liti- 
gation and  large  settlements  from 
those  cases,  the  crisis  lies  within  our 
judicial  system. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
James  Temp,  managing  vice  president 
of  Alexander  &  Alexander  Services. 
Inc.,  of  Green  Bay,  Wl,  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of 
Irisurance  Brokers.  Mr.  Temp's  re- 
marks vividly  illustrate  the  problems 
of  today's  system  and  what  must  be 
done  to  remedy  the  crisis.  I  ask  that 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Temp  be  Includ- 
ed In  the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Testimony  or  James  A.  Temp  on  Bkhalf  or 

THE  National  Association  op  Insuranci 

Brokers 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee 
I  am  Jim  Temp,  managing  vice  president  of 
the  Green  Bay.  Wisconsin  office  of  Alexan- 
der and  Alexander  (AJcA).  AStA  Is  the 
second  largest  Insurance  brokerage  compa- 
ny In  the  world.  We  also  operate  In  a  decen- 
tralized manner  and  have  offices  In  113 
American  cities. 

I  am  here  today  representing  our  trade  as- 
sociation, the  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Brokers  (NAIB).  Accompanying  me  la 
Barabra  Haugen.  Director  of  Federal  Af- 
fairs for  NAIB. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

The  NAIB  Is  a  trade  association  of  com- 
mercial Insurance  brokers  who.  on  behalf  of 
their  cUenU.  administered  over  $30  billion 
In  premiums  In  1985.  Our  members  Include 
large  international  brokerage  companies  as 
well  as  regional  and  local  firms. 

Our  clients  are  Individuals,  businesses  of 
all  sizes  and  professional  people,  as  well  as 
municipalities  and  slate  govemmenu, 
schools,  religious  organizations  and  other 
nonprofit  entltltes.  Their  financial  risk  ex- 
posures range  from  the  thousands  of  dollars 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Brokers'  most  important  function  Is  to 
protect  the  assets  of  our  cllenU.  In  doing 
this,  we  employ  a  wide  range  of  skills  that 
combine  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  Insurance 
market  with  experience  In  risk  management 
and  loss  control  programs. 

Brokers  understand  the  Insurance  market- 
place because  we  grapple  with  finding  our 
cllenu  available  and  affordable  Insurance 
products  everyday.  And  I  can  tell  you  that 
we  have  a  very  serious  capacity  problem  In 
today's  market. 

I  recently  returned  from  my  company's 
annual  management  meeting  where  I  heard 
my  colleagues  tell  some  real  horror  stories. 
What  we  are  finding  Is  that  while  the  liabil- 
ity crisis  Is  not  affecting  everyplace,  and  ev- 
eryone In  the  same  way.  It  Is  touching  many 
segments  of  our  society— and  from  what  I 
hear  from  other  brokers.  It  Is  not  getting 
better. 

We  have  been  fortunate  In  Green  Bay. 
Our  office  handles  both  large  and  small 
businesses,  which  among  others  Include  a 
large  paper  company,  local  stores,  and  our 
city's  pride- the  Green  Bay  Packers. 

So  far,  we  have  been  able  to  satisfy  about 
95%  of  our  clients'  risk  management  re- 
quirements. This  hasn't  been  accomplished 
without  some  problems  and  without  some 
rate  Increases.  Finding  umbrella  coverage 
for  clients,  for  example.  Is  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  In  the  past. 
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In  Gre«n  Bay  the  small  groceries  and 
retail  stores  aren't  the  problem  for  us.  Cli- 
ents with  medium  sized  businesses  have 
been  the  ones  hardest  hit.  particularly  in 
the  product  liability  area. 

A  typical  example  is  a  client  who  manu- 
factures converting  machinery  for  the  paper 
industry.  They  have  been  our  client  for  a 
number  of  years. 

They  built  a  machine  in  1946  which  has 
had  three  owners.  One  owner  substantially 
modified  the  design,  moving  the  operators 
position  from  the  front  of  the  machine  to 
the  side.  This  change  made  it  easier  for  the 
operator  to  reach  into  the  gears  to  pull  out 
Jammed  paper. 

Without  turning  off  the  machine,  one  op- 
erator attempted  to  remove  the  jammed 
paper  and  lost  the  tips  of  three  fingers. 
Why  he  didn't  turn  the  machine  off  first  we 
don't  lenow. 

The  operator  sued  our  client  even  though 
they  had  sold  the  machine  almost  40  years 
ago.  The  operator  was  awarded  $380.000— a 
large  sum  for  a  small  business. 

Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  put  together 
a  self-insurance  program  to  keep  the  compa- 
ny in  business.  However,  they  had  to  accept 
a  large  self-insured  retention. 

We  credit  our  success  in  meeting  our  cli- 
ents' insurance  needs  with  several  factors. 
We  have  excellent  relationships  with  stable 
underwriters  who  have  good  ratings  and 
reputations.  We  have  worked  with  many  of 
our  clients  for  years,  and  we  know  their  risk 
exposures  and  loss  histories. 

And  perhaps  there  is  an  advantage  in  a 
small  conmiunity  where  people  know  each 
other  and  business  relations  are  built  upon 
trust,  as  well  as  good  service. 

But  even  with  all  the  skills  of  brokering,  if 
the  capacity  is  not  available  at  any  cost,  we 
can't  make  it  magically  appear.  I  am  afraid 
that  brokers  are  finding  that  capacity  is  not 
available  or  very  limited  in  some  areas. 

Small  businesses— doctors,  resUurants. 
day  care  centers,  nursing  homes  and  bars,  to 
mention  a  few— are  reporting  difficulty  in 
locating  liability  insurance. 

Many  must  pay  dramatic  premliun  in- 
creases. If  they  can  find  insurance  at  all. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  reported 
that  a  ski  resort  in  Pennsylvania  raised  the 
price  of  skl-llft  tickets  an  average  of  25%  to 
compensate  for  a  600%  Increase  in  its  premi- 
um. At  the  same  time  its  deductible  in- 
creased from  $250  to  $300,000. 

Such  examples  are  disturbing,  and  It  is  un- 
derstandable why  the  business  community 
and  the  public  are  alarmed.  It  is  also  diffi- 
cult for  those  Involved  to  understand  the  re- 
lationship between  their  premium  increases 
and  the  Insurance  market  generally— espe- 
cially if  their  businesses  have  a  good  loss 
record. 

What  we  are  experiencing  Is  a  general 
tightening  In  the  market  as  Insurers  try  to 
recoup  their  recent  losses. 

In  some  Instances,  Insurers  are  deciding 
that  the  risk  potential  In  certain  lines  of 
business  are  too  uncertain  to  be  insurable 
and  are  simply  pulling  out  of  the  market. 
When  this  happens.  It  can  be  very  difficult 
to  find  replacement  Insurer. 

The  range  of  risk  management  options  fpr 
small  businesses  outside  traditional  Insur- 
ance Is  limited.  Methods  being  used  by  some 
larger  companies— captives  and  group  Insur- 
ance pools— may  be  too  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult to  administer  for  small  firms. 

As  a  result  smaller  companies  may  buy 
leas  coverage  or  "go  bare. "  Because  they  op- 
erate on  a  narrower  profit  margin,  one  large 
loss  could  easily  wipe  out  a  small  business. 
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But  it  should  be  emphasized  that  loss  con- 
trol and  risk  management  programs  will 
help  any  company  or  organization  reduce  Its 
financial  exposure.  Reducing  risks,  while 
always  desirable,  can  make  a  critical  differ- 
ence to  a  business  in  today's  environment 
because  it  Increases  the  options  for  insur- 
ance coverage. 

The  liability  crisis  is  not  just  an  insurance 
problem  it  Is  a  national  problem.  Small  busi- 
nesses, of  course,  are  not  the  only  ones 
being  affected:  schools,  municipalities,  large 
companies  and  many  professionals  are  feel- 
ing the  Impact. 

As  consumers,  we  ultimately  pay  the  cost 
In  higher  prices  for  producU  and  services, 
and  In  the  loss  of  technologies  that  Improve 
the  quality  of  our  lives  or  save  them. 

Factors  that  have  contributed  to  the  crisis 
include: 

Courts  expanding  and  redefining  theories 
of  liability  to  cover  risks  never  contemplat- 
ed by  the  Insurer: 

Cashflow  underwriting  practices  encour- 
aged by  high  interest  rates: 

Withdrawal  of  world  reinsurers  from  the 
market:  and 

Cultural  attitudes  that  encourage  settle- 
ment of  disputes  in  court  rather  than  over 
the  back  fence. 

While  we  are  beginning  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  the 
liability  problem,  the  answers  are  coming 
with  a  little  more  difficulty. 

The  Issues  are  complex  and  offer  no  easy 
solutions  for  either  policymakers,  the  insur- 
ance consumer  or  the  industry.  But  it  is 
clearly  in  our  best  interest  to  seek  ways  to 
stabilize  the  insurance  market  and  restore 
predictability  to  insuring  risks. 

I  will  briefly  mention  a  few  Issues  that 
merit  your  consideration.  And  If  there  Is  no 
objection.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record  additional  material 
explaining  NAIBs  position  on  these  and 
other  Issues  concerning  the  liability  crisis. 
We  should: 

Examine  our  civil  justice  system  to  deter- 
mine what  Impact  It  Is  having  on  the  Insur- 
ance market,  on  our  economy  In  general, 
and  on  our  ability  to  resolve  our  disputes; 

Examine  the  insurance  cycle  to  find  ways 
to  ease  the  extreme  market  swings  without 
Interfering  with  the  free  market; 

Expand  the  Risk  Retention  Act  to  Include 
risks  In  addition  to  product  liability;  and 
Provide  tax  equity  for  loss  reserves  for 
'^self  Insurers. 

There  has  been  much  flnger-polntlng  over 
who's  to  blame  for  the  crisis.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  old  Laurel  and  Hardy  episodes  which 
ineviUbly  ended  with  Oliver  reminding 
Stanley.  "Another  fine  mess  you've  gotten 
us  Into." 

Neither  the  Insurance  industry,  business, 
government,  lawyers  or  the  public  Is  com- 
pletely blameless  In  bringing  us  to  the  place 
we  are  today.  And  It  will  take  the  concerted 
effort  of  us  all  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
problem. 

Our  time  might  be  better  spent  focusing 
on  what  we  might  do  together  to  solve  the 
problem.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  you  and 
the  committee  for  taking  the  time  to  exam- 
ine some  of  the  ways  we  can  resolve  this 
very  serious  situation.  Thank  you.» 


portance  of  child  development. 
Through  her  active  involvement  in  an 
English  program.  Girl  Guides.  Juli- 
ette Low  came  to  know  and  under- 
stand that  proper  development  of  a 
young  child  leads  to  a  healthy,  well- 
roimded  adult. 

Returning  home  to  the  State  of 
Georgia  in  1912.  she  brought  with  her 
a  seed  of  experience  that  since  has  de- 
veloped into  the  largest  voluntary  or- 
ganization of  girls  in  the  world.  On 
March  12.  1912.  Juliette  Low  formed 
the  Girl  Guides'  program  with  18 
members  in  Savannah.  GA.  In  1913. 
the  name  was  changed  to  Girl  Scouts, 
and  the  first  Girl  Scout  headquarters 
was  opened  in  Washington.  DC.  When 
it  received  its  charter  from  Congress 
in  1950.  Girl  Scouts  was  well  on  the 
way  to  global  recognition. 

Today.  Girl  Scouts  is  part  of  a  world- 
wide family  of  girls,  ages  5  through  17. 
in  108  countries  through  its  member- 
ship in  the  World  Association  of  Girl 
Guides  and  Girl  Scouts.  Currently, 
there  are  approximately  3  million 
young  women  who  actively  participate 
in  its  myriad  of  programs,  as  well  as 
624,000  adult  members,  of  which  more 
than  99  percent  are  volunteers,  and 
staff  specialists  instructing  our  chil- 
dren in  a  broad  range  of  fields:  Child 
development,  adult  education,  outdoor 
education,  and  administration. 

This  week.  March  10  through  March 
14.  1986.  is  Girl  Scout  Week,  and  the 
message  this  Congress,  and  indeed  the 
American  people,  would  like  to  send  to 
the  many  dedicated  individuals  in- 
volved with  Girl  Scouting  is  one  of  ap- 
preciation. Without  organizations 
such  as  this,  this  Nation  and  the  world 
would  lose  an  important  stabilizing 
force  in  the  upbringing  of  our  young 
that  we  need  in  today's  everchanging 
world. 

Before  I  finish.  I  would  like  to  note 
the  ideals  each  Girl  Scout  strives  to  in- 
corporate into  her  everyday  life.  We 
would  do  well  to  heed  these  words  as 
stated  in  the  Girl  Scout  Promise  and 
Law: 


GIRL  SCOUT  WEEK 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
while  living  in  Scotland,  a  young,  am- 
bitious woman  by  the  name  of  Juliette 
Gordon  Low  began  to  explore  the  im- 


GiRL  Scout  Promise 

On  my  honor.  I  will  try: 
To  serve  God  and  my  country. 
To  help  people  at  all  times. 
And  to  live  by  the  Girl  Scout  Law. 

The  Girl  Scout  Law 
I  will  do  my  best: 
to  be  honest, 
to  be  fair, 

to  help  where  I  am  needed, 
to  be  cheerful, 

to  be  friendly  and  considerate, 
tobe  a  sister  to  every  Girl  Scout. 
<^fespect  authority, 
tohse  resources  wisely, 
to  protect  and  Improve  the  world  around 

me, 
to  show   respect   for  myself  and  others 
through  my  words  and  actions.* 
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UNION  STATION  RENOVATION 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  Keith 
Kelly,  the  president  of  the  Union  Sta- 
tion Redevelopment  Corporation.  In 
the  letter  Mr.  Kelly  describes  in  some 
detail  the  effort  to  renovate  Union 
Station,  adjacent  to  the  Capitol.  He 
also  lays  out  a  timetable  on  the  work. 
This  is  good  news  for  visitors  to 
Washington. 

This  is  good  news  for  the  Capitol 
Hill  area. 

And  it  is  good  news  for  persons  who 
travel  the  Northeast  rail  corridor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Kelly's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  letter  follows: 
Union  Station  Redevelopment  Corp., 

February  12,  1986. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stappord, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Stappord:  Thank  you  for 
your  kind  letter  of  January  29th  recognizing 
the  signing  of  the  development  agreement. 
All  of  the  parties  are  pleased  that  we  can 
now  move  forward  with  the  development  of 
the  Union  Station  as  a  passenger  railroad 
station  and  a  successful  commercial  venture. 
I  will  address  the  questions  asked  In  your 
letter  In  the  order  asked: 

The  complete  architectural/engineering 
drawings  and  specifications  are  scheduled  to 
be  delivered  to  USRC  on  March  31st. 

We  intend  to  review  those  drawings  and 
specifications  and  make  them  available  to 
prequallfled  bidders  on  April  3.  1986.  The 
bidders  will  be  given  four  (4)  weeks  to  pre- 
pare their  bids  and  will  be  submitted  to 
USRC  about  April  30.  1986.  USRC  will 
promptly  review  the  bids  and  accept  the 
lowest  qualified  bid  and  award  the  contract 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  that  date.  We 
would  expect  construction  to  begin  in  June 
1986.  For  your  information,  we  have  had  a 
demolition  contractor  working  in  the  station 
removing  all  vestiges  of  the  National  Visitor 
Center  Improvements  since  early  December. 
1985.  We  expect  him  to  complete  his  work 
by  April  of  1986  or  earlier. 

In  our  sublease  with  the  developer,  we 
have  agreed  to  review  the  question  of  open- 
ing date  In  January  of  1987.  However,  we  all 
anticipate  that  the  "Grand  Opening" 
should  be  In  the  spring  of  1988  barring  un- 
foreseen complications.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  work  on  the  demolition 
of  the  present  Amtrak  facility  and  bringing 
the  tracks  back  close  to  the  station  can  only 
begin  after  the  station  is  open. 

Union  Station  Venture  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  finishing  construction  of  all 
tenant  space,  leasing  the  complex  and  man- 
aging and  operating  the  entire  building. 
They  anticipate  a  total  Investment  of 
$31,000,000  which  will  be  provided  from  pri- 
vate sources.  They  will  pay  USRC  $1,000,000 
minimum  rent  per  annum  net  which  is  sub- 
ject to  a  C.P.I,  inflator  after  the  third  year 
plus  50%  of  the  project's  defined  net  operat- 
ing Income. 

Our  estimate  of  total  cost  Is  $101,000,000 
of  which  USV  will  provide  $31,000,000  all 
private.  We  expect  to  spend  about 
$70,000,000  provided  by  Amtrak.  We  have 
spent  about  $7,000,000  to  date  and  will  have 
a  better  handle  on  our  costs  after  the  bid 
prices  are  received  and  we  know  how  much 
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of  a  contingency  we  will  have  as  work  pro- 
ceeds. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Public  Works  that 
work  on  the  Parking  Structure  should  be 
complete  In  November  of  1986  and  that  the 
completion  of  the  link  structure  connecting 
the  garage  with  the  historic  concourse  will 
be  completed  about  three  months  after  that 
date. 

USRC  deeply  appreciates  the  support  and 
encouragement  that  you  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  have  given  us  as  we 
move  toward  the  completion  of  the  project. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Keith  Kelly.* 


ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION- 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  has 
been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  Inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  advance  notifica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  SD-423. 

I  asked  that  a  letter  in  this  connec- 
tion be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 
Depense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  DC,  March  5,  1986. 
Dr.  M.  Graeme  Bannerman, 
Staff  Director,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Bannerman:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department 
of  State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southwest  Asian  country  ten- 
tatively estimated  to  cost  $14  million  or 
more. 

Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Gast, 

Director.9 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

recess  until  10  A.M.  TOMORKOW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  on  Friday,  March  7.  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  IB 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  orderd. 

RECOGNITION  OP  SENATORS  MCCONNELL  AND 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  special  orders  in 
favor  of  Senators  McConnell  and 
Proxmire  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
special  orders  just  identified,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:45  a.m..  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  358.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  balance  the  budget. 
Pending  is  the  Thurmond  substitute 
amendment  No.  1652. 

Let  me  Indicate  to  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  we 
have  speakers  prepared  to  start  In  the 
morning  following  special  orders— Sen- 
ator Weicker.  Senator  Dodd.  and 
others.  As  I  understand,  the  managers 
are  prepared  to  deal  with  amendments 
tomorrow.  If  there  are  amendments, 
we  hope  they  will  be  offered  and  that 
we  shall  have  votes. 

We  do  hope  to  conclude  our  work 
fairly  early  tomorrow  afternoon,  say, 
3,  3:30,  or  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  we 
may  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
the  Fitzwater  nomination,  with  the 
hope  to  have  It  debated  on  Monday 
and  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  Tuesday,  if 
necessary. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President, 
being  no  further  business  to 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 


there 
come 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
6:19  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Friday.  March  7,  1986.  at  10 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  March  6.  1986: 
In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officer  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  article  II.  section  2.  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

To  be  caption 
Cmdr.  Michael  J.  Smith.  U.S.  Navy.  246- 
68-2102/1310. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  commanders  in  the 
staff  corps  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  captain,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624. 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Aguilar.  John  Rexis 
Alexander.  Arvin  Herber 
Anderson.  Barbara  Gene 
Anderson.  Brian  Cornell 
Arnold.  Robert  Evans 
Barbier.  George  Henry 
Barry.  Paul  Douglas 
Bartlett.  John  Donningt 
Bina,  William  Frank.  Ill 
Bishop.  William  Hinton 
Bliss.  Donald  Lee 
Bumgamer.  Robert  Linvi 
Burckhardt.  William  A..  I 
Burkhart.  John  Anthony 
Bums.  William  Walker 
Butler.  William  M. 
Carlisle.  James  Henry.  I 
Carlson.  Bruce  E. 
Carter.  Manley  L..  Jr. 
Davis.  Mark  Stuart 
Dean.  Norman  Arlon 
Dresser.  Thomas  Purinto 
Dufort.  Robert  Thomas 
Ellenbeck.  Edward  Willi 
Fowler.  James  Thomas.  II 
Pticsar.  James  S. 
Gambone.  Joseph  C. 
Garges.  Lawrence  Marsto 
Garretson,  John  Forl>es 
Garrigues.  Ned  William 
Gilbert.  Walter  Livings 
Goad.  Robert  Prank 
Greeb.  Charles  Allen 
Hardman.  Jane  McWilliam 
Hartzman.  Roljert  J. 
Henderson,  Sherry  Kay 
Hollingsworth.  D.  Vertre 
Lawson.  Richard  Weldon 
Lin.  Fang  Ling  Hsu 
Lloyd.  Bruce  Kerr.  Ill 
Long.  Truman  Edward 
McNeal.  Richard  Mabbott 
Melaragno,  Anthony  Jose 
Mitas.  John  Albert.  II 
Moriarty.  Richard  Alden 
Mottet.  Michael  Douglas 
Moyer.  David  Baxter.  Jr. 
Murphy.  Michael  Kenneth 
Peterson.  Richard  Boyd 
Peterson.  Timothy  J. 
Petway.  Joseph  Keill.  Jr. 
Pulliam.  Morris  Wade 
Ragland.  Jerry  John 
Rainey.  Thomas  Gilman 
Scanlon.  Thomas  Sylvest 


Schelkun.  Steven  R. 
Schenk.  Joseph  Henry 
Schneider.  Thomas  Russe 
Seibel.  John  Edward 
Shimer.  Gary  R. 
Stafford.  Sam.  Ill 
Teddi,  Raul  Juan 
Thalmann.  Edward  Defore 
Thomas.  William  Joseph 
Thompson.  David  Herron 
Tidball.  John  Scott 
Tozer.  James  Michael 
Vanmeter.  Quentin  Lee 
Ward.  James  Singleton 
Wulfsberg.  Eric  Alan 
Zumrick.  John  Lawrence 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Allega.  Timothy  James 
Allen.  Daniel  William.  Jr. 
Ashley.  Robert  E. 
Battersby.  Richard  Wayne 
Bray.  Richard  Lee 
Brown.  William  Timothy 
Chamberlin,  Edward  Robert 
Chertock.  Stephen  Herman 
Cottrell.  Michael  Francis 
Davies.  David  Alan 
Dexter.  Stephen  Thompson 
Fabry.  Steven  Edwards 
Pyfe.  John  Kerr.  Jr. 
Gibson.  John  Justin 
Hammel.  Kathleen  Alexandra 
Hayward.  Daniel  Stewart 
Hiltbrand.  Jon  Haden 
Hilton.  David  Eastwood 
Hoyt.  Charles  Amy.  Ill 
Jaudon.  James  Elton.  Ill 
Jepson.  Francis.  Edward.  Jr. 
Kalas.  Prank  Joseph.  Jr. 
Kinsey.  Joseph  William 
Kowalski.  Fred  W. 
Libby.  Kurt  William 
MacArthur.  Chester  Bruce 
Madril.  Richard  Joseph 
Mclnnis.  Roger  Eugene 
McKechnie.  Arnold  Wilfred.  Jr. 
Moore.  Beryl  Grant 
Munro.  David  Thomas 
Newton.  George  Edward 
Pearce.  Charlie  Albert 
Pollock.  William  Jay 
Printe,  Stephen  Carl 
Quirk.  David  John 
Ramelli.  Daniel  Steven.  Ill 
Santucci.  David  Michael 
Schweitz.  James  Joseph.  Jr. 
Scudi.  John  Turner 
Steffens.  Paul  B..  Jr. 
Sullivan.  Michael  Patrick 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Asher.  William  Carroll  Lynn 
Blackbum.  Warner  Phillip 
Dressier.  Raymond  Henry.  Jr. 
Preistedt.  Robert  Ray 
Puller.  Ivan  Richard 
Goode.  James  Gilmer 
Hill.  Edward  Thomas 
Kelley.  Edward  Joseph.  Jr. 
Macho.  George  Stephen 
McCain.  James  Madison.  Jr. 
O'Brien,  John  M. 
O'Connor.  R.  Conway 
Rothermel.  Fred  Allen 
Schuster.  David  Paul 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Bone.  Talbot  Wade 
Brown.  Richard  Eugene 
Cotingham.  John  Richard 
Dean.  Hilbert  Dwayne 
Ecklof f.  James  Clement 
Everhart.  Guy  Franklin 
Franz.  John  Peter 
Geibel.  Bruce  Burgee 


Hoff.  Micheal  Leroy 
Holm.  Stanley  Robert.  Jr. 
Hughes,  Duncan  Stuart 
Lehman,  John  August 
Lowery,  Edward  Joseph.  Jr. 
Nash.  David  Julian 
Owens.  James  Walter,  II 
Rever.  John  Nicholas 
Smith,  Louis  Martin 
Taylor.  Ernest  Theodore 
Yankoupe,  George  William 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS  <28XX) 

Preyer,  James  Anthony 
Geer.  John  Joseph.  Jr. 
Grant.  Harold  Eric 
Greiveldinger.  Geoffrey 
Henderson,  William  C.  II 
Larson.  David  Charles 
Neutze.  Dennis  Richard 
Payne.  Michael  L. 
Pitkin.  Roger  Frank 
Sattler.  Terry  D. 
Vanderhoef.  Craig  T. 
Wells,  George  Lawrence 

DENTAL  CORPS  I22XXI 

Ancowitz,  Stephen  Jay 
Crowley,  Leo  Vincent,  Jr. 
Curry,  Rol)ert  L. 
Doblecki.  Walter 
Escude.  Leon  Raymond,  Jr. 
Gher,  Marlin  Eugene,  Jr. 
Harring.  Ronald  Francis 
Johnson.  Peter  Fink 
Jones.  Harold  Lee 
Kielt.  Raymond  John 
Kriz.  John  Francis.  Jr. 
Kuhl.  Larry  Van 
Leff.  Eldon  Ray 
Lewis.  Doyle  Martin 
Mason.  Keith  Garnett 
McKinley.  Lawrence  Davi 
Patterson.  Michael  Will 
Rothermel.  Richard  AUe 
Silverthom.  Thomas  Law 
Wamock.  Gary  R. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  i230Xi 

Anderson.  David  Edward 
Bartlett.  Jack  Wallace 
Beil.  James  A. 
Brady,  James  Ar\'id 
Brubaker,  Ralph  Wesley 
Call,  Douglas  William 
Campbell,  Paul  Ernest 
Chappell.  Wendell  Leo 
Cooper.  Thomas  Michael 
Fisher.  David  Howard 
Frost.  Alan  Walker 
Galley.  Charles  Bernard 
George.  James  David 
Gutshall.  Richard  Brice 

Hamm.  Melvin  Neal 

Hansel.  George  Joseph 

Hopkins.  Robert  Prank 

Hyde.  Noel  Alfred 

Lamdin.  Jay  Marshall 

Moroney.  William  Pranci 

Patterson.  William  Larr 

Pratt.  Michael  Lee 

Prof  Ita.  Salvatore  John 

Relinski.  Robert  George 

Rethmeier.  Kenneth  AUe 

Schultz,  Warren  Walter 

Tackitt.  Robert  Duane 

Thomas.  Whitney  Proctor 

NURSE  CORPS  (29XX> 

Dault.  Judith  A. 
Elsesser.  Mary  Ann 
Krall.  Virginia  Mary 
Mencik.  Barbara  Ann 
Pollock.  Linda  Sue 
Rieder.  Karen  Anne 
Roadhouse.  Ida  Cortez 
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Sage.  Victoria  Schneide 
Stratton.  Mariann 

LIMITED  DITTY  OFFICER  cCIVIL  EHGINHER  CORPSt 

i653X> 

Keith.  Donald  Rae 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  commanders  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  captain,  pursuant  to  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  624.  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER  (11XX/12XX/ 
13XX1 

Aaker.  Charles  Erwin 

Abbot.  Charles  Stevenson 

Aeschleman.  Vance  E..  Jr. 

Allen.  Kenneth  Eugene 

Almon.  John  Sterling 

Amerault.  James  Frederick 

Anderson.  Dennis  Dean  \ 

Arje.  Andrew  Coulter 

Armstrong.  Douglas  McLean 

Amdt.  Keith  Milford 

Avery,  Robert  Butner 

Bajuk,  Gregory  Emil 

Baker.  Jerry.  Jr. 

Barker.  Michael  Don 

Barry.  Thomas  Joseph 

Bartmess.  Curtis.  Jr. 

Beachy.  John  Scott 

Beard.  Tomothy  Robert 

Beck.  Andrew  Conrad.  II 

Beers.  Charles  Joseph.  Jr. 

Begbie,  Albert  Joseph 

Beougher.  Rolland  Ben 

Berg.  Ronald  V. 

Bergen.  Laurence  Michael.  Jr. 

Bernard.  Alan  Christian 

Berning.  Ronald  Charles 

Bertsch.  William  Preston.  Jr. 

Bien.  Lyle  Gene 

Bill.  David  Spencer.  Ill 

Black.  Harold  David 

Blair,  Dennis  Cutler 

Blanton,  James  Cordell 

Boennighausen.  Roger  Paul 

Bokesch,  William  Michael 

Boling,  Deanna  Irene 

Bowles,  Hugh  Conrad 

Bowman,  Michael  Lee 

Boyd,  John  Stuart 

Bradt,  Douglas  James 

Brennan,  Neil  Maxwell 

Brindel,  Glenn  Richard 

Brodsky,  Robert  Gray 

Bronaugh,  Welboume  P. 

Bruckner.  James  Winston 

Buchanan,  Richard  Alan 

Bucher,  Lawrence  Charles 

Burhans,  Nicholas  Pegau 

Burnett,  Roger  Allan 

Button,  Andrew  Jerome 

Byerly.  Kathleen  Donahue 

Byron.  John  Ladue 

Callahan.  Patrick  Anthony 

Carden.  Arthur  Bruce 

Carlson.  David  Samuel 

Carlson.  Edward  James 

Carlton.  Kenneth  Marvin 

Castle.  William  Kenneth.  Jr. 

Catone.  Richard  Arthur 

Center.  William  Dillard 

Clark.  Vernon  E. 

Clark.  William  Stephen 

Clarke.  Joseph  Dallas.  IV 

Clay,  Henry  Leonard.  Ill 

Clothier.  Thomas  John 

Cole.  Bernard  David 

Coleman,  William  Arnold.  Jr. 

Colley.  Donald  Vemon 

Combs.  John  Wesley 

Coneway.  Clinton  James 


Conrad.  Raymond  Paul 
Cook.  Charles  Allen.  Jr. 
Cooper.  William  Patrick 
Corcoran.  Gerald  J. 
Corcoran.  Joseph  Lynn  Kevin 
Coumatos.  Michael  James 
Cragg.  Eugene  Earl.  Jr. 
Crlpe.  Paul  Lynn 
Crociata.  Joseph  Philip 
Cross.  William  V..  II 
Curtis.  James  Albert 
Curtis.  Robert  Edwin 
Curtis.  Stephen  Edward 
Delaney.  Kevin  Frances 
Dell.  Julius  Bloxham.  Jr. 
Doane.  Robert  K. 
Donaldson.  Paul  Howard 
DowgwiUa.  Prank  Michael.  Jr. 
Downey.  Robert  Vincent 
Drager.  James  Michael 
Draper.  John  Joseph.  Ill 
Duff.  Byron  Lynn 
Dunn.  Dale  Raymond 
Dwindle.  William  Alfred 
Dye.  George  Walter,  Jr. 
East.  Don  Charles 
Echlin.  Delos  E. 
Ecker.  Paul  William 
Eddingfield.  Lawrence  E. 
Edwards.  James  Nathaniel.  Jr. 
Edwards.  Michael  Bruce 
Eldridge,  James  Donald.  Jr. 
Ellis.  Charles  Eugene 
Ellis.  James  Oren.  Jr. 
Ernst.  Larry  Lee 
Erny.  Paul  Prank 
Eubanks.  Thomas  Irvin 
Evans.  Oliver  Keith 
Pagan,  Patrick  Michael 
Fairchild,  Lawrence  Vemon 
Parr.  Leroy  Allen 
Farrell.  Richard  Kenneth 
Parrell.  Richard  Stephen 
Felty.  Joseph  William  R. 
Fernandez.  Wayne  Jacinto 
Field.  Michael  Edward 
Field,  Richard  Johns 
Pinta.  Thomas  William 
Fisher.  Dwlght  Douglas 
Fitch.  Rex  Bumham.  Jr. 
Fitzgerald,  John  Stephen 
Pitzglbbons,  Thomas  Arthur 
Poote,  Morris  Cooper 
Pord.  Thomas  Joseph 
Portenberry,  Henry  Charles 
Prigge.  William  Joseph 
Gay.  William  Wilson.  Ill 
Giblin.  James  Francis.  Jr. 
Giffin.  Henry  Collins.  Ill 
Gill.  James  Michael 
Oionet.  Laurence  Joseph.  Jr. 
Gladman.  Dennis  Stclair 
Glover.  William  Stewart.  Jr. 
Gnerllch.  Charles  Henry 
Oohmann.  Barton  Charles 
Grieve.  David  James 
Hagen.  James  Burgess 
Haskins.  Michael  Donald 
Hattan.  Robert  Leland 
Healy.  John  Francis.  Jr. 
Heineman.  Joseph  William 
Henderson,  Joseph  Kee 
Herrera,  Henry  Francis 
Heufelder.  John  Richard 
Hilgeman.  John  Lawrence 
Hoberg.  Raymond  John 
Hodge.  Jerome  Brownlee 
Holbrook.  Robert  Scott 
Hollan.  Francis  Kevin 
Hoik.  Frederick  Arthur.  Jr. 
Hopson.  Thomas  Edward 
Homer.  Ronald  Dean 
Homer.  Timothy  Francis 
Hough,  James  Arthur 


Howard.  Hugh  Wyman.  Jr. 
Howell.  Buford  Fredrick 
Hudson.  Warren  Putman 
Hughes.  Ivan  Estes 
Hughes.  Kirby  Edmondson.  II 
Hulse.  Richard  Louis 
Humphrey.  James  Smith.  Ill 
Huxhold.  George  Emery 
Jacob.  Glenn  Robert 
Jantz.  Michael  William 
Johnson.  Adrian  Warren.  Jr. 
Johnson.  Jay  Lynn 
Johnson.  Laurence  Everett 
Johnson.  Paul  Niels  Thomton 
Johnson.  Robert  Frederick 
Johnson,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 
Jones.  Charles  Ernest,  III 
Jones,  Francis  Terrell 
Junek,  John  Filip 
Jupin,  Harry  Andrew- 
Kaufman.  Edwin  Joseph 
Kaye,  Barry  Nelson 
Keenan,  Richard  Calvert.  Jr. 
Keiser.  Ray  Robert.  Jr. 
Kelly.  John  T. 
Kennedy.  William  Henry 
Kenyon,  Morton  William 
Kibble.  Anthony  John 
King.  Larry  Lee 
Klahr.  Owen  Allen 
Klein.  George  Adam.  Ill 
KmeU,  Stephen  George 
Kobylk.  Nickolai  Slate 
Konczey.  Alexander  Chris 
Korbet.  Michael  Thomas 
Kratz.  Allen  Zetty 
Krieger.  Dennis  Harold 
Krol,  Joseph  John,  Jr. 
Kupka,  Stephen  Gregory 
Labrecque,  Robert  Joseph 
Lacroix,  Francis  William 
Lagomarslno.  Thomas  Slvert 
Larrabee.  Stephen  Harris.  Jr. 
Lassiter,  Ronald  Lawrence 
Lawson,  Thomas  Nelson 
Lecompte,  Walter  Harold 
Lee,  Patricia  Ann 
Leone,  Robert  Wayne 
Liner,  Bennlce  Lee 
Llpfert,  Ralph  Hall 
Lipscomb,  Warren  Nellson.  Jr. 
Lopacinski,  James  Michael 
Lorenz.  William  P..  Ill 
Lovelady.  David  Eugene 
Lynch.  Robert  Burgess 
Lyons.  John  Thomas.  Ill 
Mackey.  William  Chambers.  Ill 
Manning,  John  Francis.  Jr. 
Marf  lak.  Thomas  Fletcher 
Margolls.  Sheldon  Lee 
Marks.  William  Leon 
Massey,  Frederick  Thomas 
Masters,  Quentin  Steward 
Mattis,  David  William 
Matton.  Michael  Nevett 
Matton,  William  George.  Ill 
Matyas,  Carl  Edward 
Mayer,  Martin  J. 
McCarthy.  Richard  Joseph 
McClelland.  Thomas  Lee 
McClendon,  Robert  Pierce.  Jr. 
McDonald.  Jerry  Ralph 
McGinn.  Dennis  Vincent 
McGovem.  Patrick  Daniel 
McGruther,  Kenneth  Ralph 
Mendenhall,  Corwin  Guy,  III 
Meserve,  Theodore  Joseph 
Metzger,  William  John,  Jr. 
Mies,  Richard  Wlllard 
Minor,  Donald  Anderson 
Mitchell,  Thomas  R.,  Ill 
Mittendorff,  Gerald  Emest 
Mladineo.  Stephen  Victor 
Mobley,  Joseph  Scott 
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Moninger.  Edward  George.  Jr. 

Moore.  Edward.  Jr. 

Moore.  George  Daniel 

Moosally.  Pred  Pete 

Moses.  Dale  Hopkins 

Muldoon.  Patrick  Michael 

Mutty.  John  Edwin 

Nesbit.  Thomas  Bums 

Neville.  William  Joseph.  Jr. 

Nichols.  Lorino  Buttrick 

Nordeen.  Michael  Brent 

O'Brien.  Michael  F. 

Olson.  Terry  Gene 

Orvis.  James  Worthington 

Patton,  Bob  Riley.  Jr. 

Pearson.  Larry  Glen 

Pelaez.  Marc  Yve  Eugenio 

Perrotta.  Joseph  William.  Jr. 

Peters.  Robert  K. 

Peterson.  Carl  Marvin.  II" 

Phelan.  Joseph  Francis 

Polk.  James  Stanley 

Powell.  Orrin  Bert 

Pratt.  Edmund  Lee.  Jr. 

Price.  Joseph  Maurice 

Prout.  James  Gregory.  Ill 

Prusaitis.  Gerald  Joseph 

Quigley.  Stephen  Timothy.  Jr. 

Quinn.  Rol)ert  Joseph.  Jr. 

Radican.  WUliam  Walter 
Raf  (etto.  David  James 
Rahn.  Donald  Frederick 
Rauch.  Kenneth  Norbert 
Rawson.  Warren  Addison.  Jr. 
Razzetti.  EUgene  Anthony     ' 
Reass.  Richard  Martin 
Reynolds.  Craig  Lewis 
Reynolds.  Tom  Hunter.  Jr. 
Rheinstrom.  Gordon  Harkness 
Richardson.  Larry  Charles 
Richardson.  Robert  Lamar 
Richardson.  Terry  Allen 
Rittenour.  Harry  Taylor 
Romanski.  Paul  Arthur 
Roorbach.  James  Arthur.  II 
Ryan.  James  Jonathan 
Ryan. John  Roy 
Saffell.  Charles  Raymond.  Jr. 
Saft.  Burton  Manly 
Salinas.  Daniel.  II 
Schmidt.  William  Robert 
Schneider.  Ronald  Dale 
Scott.  Donald  William 
Scott.  Morris  B..  Jr. 
Scott.  Richard  Tazewell.  Jr. 
Sears.  Scott  Lowrie 
Secrest.  David  Emmett  Heaume 
Shepard.  Peter  Atwood 
Shipe.  Edwin  Evan.  Ill 
Sigler.  John  Fleet 
Smallwood.  Frederick  Kohler 
Snyder.  John  William.  Jr. 
Solomon.  Dennis  Lee 
Sprague.  Jay  Woodrow 
Steen.  Morris  G. 
Sterling.  Stoughton.  Ill 
Stevens.  David  Michael 
Sulfaro.  John  James 
Sullivan.  Michael  James 
Sumnick.  John  Michael 
Swientek.  Francis  Martin 
Taylor.  Rufus  Lackland.  Ill 
Tedeschi.  Ernest  Francis.  Jr. 
Thompson.  John  Ralph 
Tilt.  Thomas  William 
Tlmmons.  David  Richard 
Tinsley.  James  Robert.  Ill 
Tompkins.  Charles  Leroy 
Trafton.  Wilbur  Cobb 
Tryon.  Prank  Harold.  Jr. 
Twaddle,  Roy  Royce.  Ill 
Tzomes.  Chancellor  Alfonso 
Vanderpoel.  Eric.  II 
Vanheertum,  Bruce 
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Vidosic.  Richard  Paul 
Vion.  Charles  P. 
Voorheis.  Gary  Martin 
Votava.  Charles  Frank.  Ill 
Wacaser.  Anderson  Wade.  Ill 
Wagenseil.  Lawrence  L. 
Waggoner.  David  Thoms 
Wahlig.  Leonard  Otto 
Walker.  Donald  Edgar 
Warren.  Edward  Ola 
Washam.  Eric  Lee 
Wassmer.  Douglas  Harold 
Watson.  David 
Webb.  George  Jerome.  Jr. 
Weber.  Robert  Sycks 
Weeks.  Floyston  Allan 
Welch.  Glenn  Ernest.  Jr. 
Wells.  Linton  II 
Wetherell.  David  Lee 
White.  Allen  Hardin.  Jr. 
White.  Douglas  Alan 
Wiant.  Jeffrie  Edwin.  Jr. 
Wiese.  Clifford  Allen 
Williams.  James  Thomas 
Williams.  Richard  Clagge.  Ill 
Williams.  Thomas  Johns.  Jr. 
Wilson.  Eldon  Stephen 
Wilson.  George  Eugene,  Jr. 
Winters.  Timothy  Paul 
Wittenberg.  Robert  Ralph 
Wood.  John  Robert.  Jr. 
Wood.  William  Allison 
Woolrich.  Raymond  Dudley 
Yeaw.  Ronald  Everest 
Young.  Brian  Walter 
Zayicek.  James  Stanley 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OrPICER  i  J4XX> 

Bryant,  Franklin  Simons 
Buckingham.  James  Robert 
Gillard.  James  Henry 
Hamilton.  John  D.M..  IV 
Howard.  Stephen  Thomas 
Huber.  Paul  Mikel 
Hunt,  Andrew  Wiliam,  Jr. 
Julian.  Benjamin  Eugene 
Klinkhamer.  David  Joseph 
Mackenzie.  Donald  Kenneth 
Major.  William  Earl.  II 
Molnar.  David  Louis 
Manos.  George  Peter,  Jr. 
Percival.  Robert  Clayton 
Ploeger.  Robert  Bowers 
Porter.  Thomas  John 
Prestero.  Mark  George 
Scardigno.  Peter  Francis 
Schrodt.  Clair  James 
Steward.  John  Cristopher 
Wheeler.  Willaim  Richard 
Wright.  Peter  Warren 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OmCER 
1  AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING)    (151X1 

Brown.  Robert  Douglas 
Carey.  Edwin  Fenton,  Jr. 
Cooney.  Terence  James 
Devall.  Roger  Ronald 
Duva,  Alfred  N.,  Jr. 
Hanley,  Wayne  Richard 
Helmsin,  Francis  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Hewlett.  Holden  Willets 
Jordan.  Robert  Lucius 
Kearney.  Michael  Erwin 
Lewis.  James  Crawford 
McCuUough.  Carl  Preston 
Olmstead.  Allen  John.  Jr. 
Ouderkerk.  Milford  Merwin 
Pfitzenmaier.  Larry  David 
Phillips.  Glenn  Patrick 
Pieper.  Bruce  Allen 
Sherman.  Marhsall  Robert 
Skroch.  Albert  Paul,  Jr. 
Speakman,  Glendon  Caldwell 


AERONAirriCAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  omCER 
(AERONAUTICAL  MAINTENANCE)   (162X1 

Gabber,  Wilhelm  Martin 
Quinn,  Neal  Albert.  Jr. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OmCER  (CRYPTOLOGYI   (181XI 

Authement.  Charles  Francis 
Caldarella.  Rocco  J. 
Campbell.  James  Graham 
Collins.  James  Patrick 
Dittmer.  Edward  Raymond,  Jr. 
Lee.  Jimmy  McArthur 
McDowell.  Gary  Allison 
Nelson.  Lauren  Ernest 
Nisbet.  Robert  Earl 
Peterson.  Charles  Edward 
Shank.  Michael  Howard 
Wills.  Douglas  Kent,  Jr. 
Zak.  Frank  Joseph.  Jr. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OmCER  (INTELLIGENCE!    (163X) 

Arendt.  Steven  Maurice 

Burke,  Jerome  Joseph,  Jr. 

Canaday,  Brent  Arnold 

Crabtree  .  Carlton  Pierce  — 

Cramer,  Michael  William 

Davidson,  Gary  Paul 

Malloch,  Douglas  Clark 

NoU,  Frank  Peter 

Pelensky,  Mark 

Price,  Harry  Jon 

Shelton,  Leonard  George,  Jr. 

Walls,  William  Hammond 

Warshawsky.  David  Arthur 

Weller.  Philip  Baxter 

Zschock.  Charles  Wolfgang 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFTICER  (PUBLIC  AFFAIRS i 
(16SX) 

Peterson.  Gordon  Irwin.  Jr. 
Sherman.  Michael  Terry 
Taylor.  Steven  Craig 

SPECIAL  DtrrY  OFFICER  (OCEANOGRAPHY I 

Cronyn.  Brian  Sullivan 
Evans.  Kirk  Eden 
Felt.  Robert  Yocum 
Gaffney.  Paul  Golden,  II 
Galvin,  James  Joseph 
Martinek,  Charles  Allen 
Plante,  Robert  John 
Whittemore.  Michael  Alan  Nye 

LIMITED  DUTY  OFTICER 

Cornell,  Clifford  Louis 
Ellis,  Robert  Edward 
Goddard,  Glen  Lewis 
Lavelle,  Donald  Lewis 
McMahon,  Thomas  William 
Patten,  Freddie  Joe 
Pritchard,  Paul  Edward 

In  the  Navy 
I   nominate    the    following-named    Naval 
Academy  Midshipmen  to  be  appointed  per- 
manent ensign  in  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Acosta,  Robert  Gilbert 
Adams,  Erik 
Adams,  Jeffrey  Dereek 
Adams,  Timothy  Alden 
Addison,  James  Robert 
Adkins,  James  Newton,  III 
Aguilar,  Leonard  Joseph 
Ainsworth,  Christopher  John 
Alegre,  Mario  Hermoso 
Allen,  Averett  Marlon 
Allen,  Brian  Demosque 
Allen,  Christopher  Joseph 
Allen,  Douglas  Richard 
Allen,  Michael  Anthony 
Allen.  Timothy  Chen 
Allison.  Peter  Sam 
Allman.  Todd  Richard 
Alman.  Sharon  Ruth 
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Altera,  Allan  Gregory 
Althouse,  Michael  Stuart 
Amedick.  Michael  David 
Ames,  Stephen  Thacher 
Andreas,  Roger  Thomas 
Angil.  Mark  Joseph 
Applewhite.  William  Carl.  Jr. 
Arata.  Frank  Anthony 
Arneson.  Kenneth  Vaughan 
Arredondo.  Alfredo 
Arthur.  George  Thomas 
Ashley.  Mattew  Carl 
Atkinson.  Craig  Alexis 
Atwell,  Christopher  Allen  - 
Azzarita.  Nicholas  Jerome 
Baca.  David  Gregory 
Bachmann.  Thomas  Damond 
Baczowski.  Daniel  Kenneth 
Baczuk,  Rebecca  Lynne 
Bader.  Robert  Tracy 
Baerga.  Ruben  Daryl 
Baggett.  Daniel  Kenneth 
Bailey.  Jonathan  Bum 
Baker.  John  Obert.  Ill 
Balch,  Walter  John 
Baldino.  James  Joseph 
Ball.  Donald  Miller 
Ball.  John  William.  Jr. 
Ballister.  Daniel  Jeffrey 
Bamonte.  John  David 
Banda.  Hector  Randolph 
Barbon.  Richard  Scott 
Barnes.  Bradford  Merrltt 
Barnes.  James  David 
Barnett.  Brian  Scott 
Barron.  Joseph  Francis,  IV 
Barth.  Mark  Steven 
Bass,  Elizabeth  Roberta 
Bateson,  Damon  William 
Baugh.  Douglas  Joseph 
Baughman.  Kenneth  Duane 
Bayly,  Mark  Henderson 
Bazan,  Robert  Stephen 
Becker,  Douglas  Brian 
Beckett,  Karl  Thomas 
Bell,  Bradley  Gordon 
Beldy.  Daniel  Lawrence 
Bell.  John  Charles 
Bellinger.  Matthew  Francis 
Belllstri.  Jeffrey  Michael 
Bencal.  Christopher  John 
Benden,  Christopher  Paul 
Bennett.  Jef fery  Kevin 
Berlin.  Kevin  Ray 
Berryman.  Brian  Kent 
Beverly,  Brian  Kenneth 
Beverly,  Jospeph  Frederick 
Bijak.  Francis  Anthony 
Black.  Eugene  Henry,  III 
Black,  Robert  Charles 
Blair,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Blanchard,  Gregory  Scott 
Blastos,  James  M. 
Bledsoe.  Matthew  Grant 
Blumenberg,  Michael  Allen 
Bodziak,  Richard  Paul 
Boener,  Joseph  Henry  B. 
Bogdan,  Kenneth  Allen 
Bojo.  Rudy  Rosales.  Jr. 
Borsch.  Stuart  James 
Boska.  Kathleen  Rachelle 
Bouchard.  Donald  Maxime 
Bowen.  Stephen  Gerard 
Boyd,  Alan  Davis 
Boyd,  Michale  David 
Boyer,  Eric  Elaine 
Brady,  Steven  Michael 
Brammer,  Dean  Derek 
Braswell.  Donald  P. 
BrouQh,  Alfred  Maddock 
Brochard,  Paul  Eugene 
Brockett,  James  Robert 
Brooklns,  Adolph  Henry 
Brooks,  Robert  Edward 
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Brown,  Brian  Bentley 
Brown.  Curtis  Arnold 
Brown,  Edward  William 
Brown,  James  Francis 
Brown.  Kevin  Joseph 
Brown.  Thomas  Edward 
Bruce.  Thomas  Dean 
Bruner.  Eric  John 
Bryant.  Bradley  Vance 
Burger,  Robert  Johann 
Burgess.  Eugene  Robert 
Burke.  David  Joseph 
Burke.  Eugene  Edmond 
Burkert.  Tod  Daniel 
Burgue.  Daniel  Joseph 
Bustamante.  George  Amos.  Jr, 
Butler,  Peter  James 
Butler,  Vernon  Richard 
Byers,  Raymond  Leroy 
Byman,  David  Andrew 
Cabana,  Brian  Keith 
Cadwell,  Michael  Graham 
Calandra,  Joseph  Paul 
Caldwell.  Vernon  Francis 
Callfano,  Anthony  Francis 
Calkins,  Brett  Warren 
Calton,  Renneth  Javan,  II 
Campbell,  Glenn  Everett 
Campbell,  James  Ronald 
Campion,  Christopher  L. 
Cann.  Thomas  Peter,  Jr. 
Cannon.  Sean  Christian 
Cardinalll,  Prances 
Carlello.  Louis  Vincent 
Carlisle.  Connie  Lynn 
Carpenter.  Jerry  Anthony 
Carr.  William  Joseph 
Carriedo.  Ruben 
Carroll.  John  Wesley,  III 
Cart,  Kevin  Joseph 
Carwin,  Stephen  Eugene 
Casados,  Christopher  D. 
Casares.  Jose  Manuel 
Casey.  Kevin  Thomas 
Cassidy.  Ian  Andrew 
Castelli.  Christopher  W. 
Castro,  Stephen  Joseph 
Ceres,  Robert  Lawrence 
Chapman.  Dale  Scott 
Chase,  Brian  Scott 
Chase,  Eric  Thomas 
Chemoch,  Katherlne  Dundore 
Choi,  Rodney  Mark 
Chun,  Conrad  Comperldo 
Ciccolella,  Carmine,  Jr. 
Clark.  Darwin  Lawrence 
Cockey.  Michael  Kevin 
Coddington.  Dean  Martin 

Coe,  James  Scott 

Collette,  Royal  O..  Jr. 

Collins.  Chales  Douglas 

Collins,  John  Andrew 

Collins.  Kent  Robert 

Collins.  Kipp  Alan 

Collins.  Raymond  Paul 

Collins,  Thomas  Downey 

Conaway,  David  Kent 

Conlon,  Thomas  Mark 

Connelly.  Agnes  Lucia 

Connolly,  Nicholas,  III 

Connors.  Sean  Mark 

Conroy,  Shawn  Francis 

Cook.  Sprague  Conant 

Cooling.  Norman  Lee 

Cooper.  Douglas  Windsor,  Jr. 

Corlsh,  Christopher  John 

Costello.  Paul  Michael 

Cowan,  Edward  Jude 

Craig,  Stuart  Baskett 

Craig,  William  Dalton 

Crook,  John  Andrew 

Crouch,  Steven  Wendell 

Crouse,  J.  Cooper 

Crouae.  Jay  Burton,  III 


Crumblish,  Mark  Francis 
Cruz.  Gregory  Raymond 
Cruz.  Norman  Dungo 
Curry.  Timothy  Michael 
Cyr,  Andrew  Alfred 
Daghir,  Mark  Gordon 
Dahl,  Jeffrey  Macaulay 
Dalgetty,  Michael  Paul 
Dalton,  Rustin  Lee 
Dampier,  Louis  Hipolito 
Danda,  James  Scott 
Daniels,  Steven  Lee 
Dansey.  Rick  Edwards 
Daughtery,  Lawrence  Ray 
Davidson,  Sandra  Lynne 
Davlla,  Jeffrey  Drake 
Davis,  Bradford  Charles 
Davis,  Frederick  Crist 
Davison.  Kathryn  Louise 
Dean.  Richard  William 
Declue.  Mark  Joseph 
Deeming.  Shaun  Andrew 
Delamer.  Kevin  John 
Delbarbra.  Brian  Patrick 
Delia.  Jerald  Thomas 
Dell.  Ernest  Edward.  Ill 
Demers.  Paul  Rene 
Dempsey.  Thomas  Edward 
Denuto,  John  Victor.  Ill 
Devino.  Anthony  Joseph 
Dewaele.  David  Paul 
Dibble.  Bartley  Marvin 
Dibble.  Jeffrey  David 
Dicampli.  James  Kllnger 
Dietrich.  Peter  Thomas 
Digiandomenico,  Joseph  F. 
Dingess.  Jackie  Eugene 
Diverde.  Michael  Thomas 
Dixon,  Derrick  Lamont 
Dodds.  Franklin  Bond 
Dodges.  Curt  Werton 
Dolan.  Matthew  Burke 
Donaldson.  Scott  Edwin 
Donigan.  Michael  Kevin 
Donnelly,  James  Stacy 
Donofrlo.  Steven  John 
Donovan,  William  Howard.  Jr. 
Doran.  Thomas  John 
Doremus.  Kenneth  R..  Ill 
Dorey,  John  Michael 
Dorko,  Michael  Andrew 
Dougherty,  Charles  Anthony 
Dragan,  William  George 
Drlftmier,  David  King 
Dublnck.  Jefferson  Lee 
Dubov,  William  Scott 
Duecker,  Jonathan  Andrew 
Duffy,  Michael  John 
Dufresne.  Daniel  Francis 
Dunlao,  Jean  Theresa 
Dunbrack,  Harold  Sherwood 
Duncan.  Timothy  Dean 
Dunn.  Barbara  Ellse 
Dunn.  Craig  Breton 
Dunstan.  Edmund  F..  Ill 
Durand.  James  Francis 
Durand.  Jeffrey  Michael 
Dwyer,  James  FYancls 
Dykhoff.  Nancy  Jean 
Dyson.  John  Barry 
Eakes.  Mark  Wendell 
Echols.  Eddy  Lewis.  Jr. 
Edmonds.  Brian  Parrott 
Edson.  Denise  Michelle 
Edwards.  Douglas  Todd 
Ellison.  Aaron  Sanders 
Elley.  Ronnie  Asplras 
English.  David  Milton 
English.  Donald  Joseph 
Enrlquez.  Kurt  James 
E^saki.  Alan  TeUlo 
Estrada.  Glenn  John 
Eustace.  John  Robert 
Everly,  Stephen  Carleton 
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Evertson.  Scott  Richard 
Eves.  Daniel  Mark 
Eming.  Robert  Scott 
Eyres.  Donald  Francis 
Fallon.  Karen 
Farina.  Anthony  John 
Farrell.  Eric  David 
Pay.  Stephen  Tower 
Feffer.  Mark  Charles 
Feinstein.  Brett  Michael 
Fenton.  Eric  Jon 
Fenton.  Gregory  John 
Feuchtbaum.  Louis  Peter 
Pink.  Susan  Dorothy 
Finley.  Michael  John 
Finn.  William  Edward 
Fitzpatrick.  Barry  J.,  Jr. 
Flachsliart.  Brian  Mar%in 
Fleming.  James  Robert 
Fllnter.  William  Paul 
Plores.  Jeffrey  Dunn 
Flores.  Mark  William 
Fogg.  Roljert  Gordon 
Foley.  James  Matthias 
Forney.  Todd  Alan 
Fortin.  Thomas  Paul 
Foster.  Steven  Richard 
Foumier.  Johann  Bernard 
Foy.  Brian  Thomas 
Franklin.  Clifford  Scott 
Preedlund.  Alan  Eugene 
Freeman.  Karen  Elizabeth 
Preise.  Clark  Bruce 
Presquez.  Ricardo  Lorenzo 
Prick.  Stephen  Nathaniel 
Pritts.  Jeffrey  Alan 
Prizzell.  Thomas  K..  Jr. 
Pudge.  Eric  David 
Fujishige.  Keith  Kenneth 
Purey.  Thomas  Michael 
Furlong.  Thomas  James 
Gabion.  Leonard  Beylon 
Galanbos.  James  Paul 
Garay.  Rober  Anthony 
Garcia,  licvino  Rol)ert.  Jr. 
Gardner.  Paul  Alan 
Gately.  Bernard  Mark.  Jr. 
Gensure.  John  Reynold 
Gentry.  Keil  Rudolph 
Gerson.  Gary  Ian 
Giarrizzo.  Salvatore  Joseph 
Giauque.  Michael  Scott 
Gibbons.  Roderick  James 
Gibson.  Paul  Steven 
Gilman.  John  Wyman 
Gilmer.  Robert  Earl 
Glaros.  Gregory  Emil 
Glavy.  Matthew  Gerard 
Gleason.  Daniel  Christopher 
Glover.  Robert  Patrick.  Jr. 
Goeser.  Kurt  Daniel 
Gomez.  Richard  Michael 
Goodman.  Eric  Gunnar 
Goodwin.  Robert  Donald.  Jr. 
Goodwin.  Scott  Duncan 
Gordy.  Vicki  Lynn 
Gosney.  James  Earl 
Grandelli.  Patrick  D. 
Grandfield.  James  Lawrence 
Gray,  Rol)ert  Lee 
Green.  Collin  Patrick 
Green,  Mark  Andrew 
Greene.  David  Scott 
Grennon.  Donald  Brian 
Grieco.  Daniel  Christopher 
Griffin.  John  Paul 
Grimm.  Laurence  Scott 
Groves.  Anne  FMona 
Gruta.  Daniel  Ignacio 
Guevarra.  Carlos  Sims 
Gureck,  William  Scott 
Guy.  James  Watson.  Ill 
Hager.  Carl  Allen 
Hale,  Arthur  Hays.  Ill 
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Hale.  Gregory  Michael 
Hall.  Patrick  William 
Hall.  Todd  Barton 
Hall.  William  Gregory 
Hanel.  James  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Hanlon.  Douglas  Dale 
Hansen.  Glen  Kenneth 
Hanson.  Kelly  James 
Hamden.  Jonathan  Lance,  Jr. 
Harris.  Eddie  Dean 
Harris.  Linzell  Laray 
Harrison.  Scott  Tracy 
Hassenfelot.  Joseph  John 
Hassi.  Edward  David 
Hastie.  Bruce  Alan 
Hatala.  James  Robert 
Heard.  James  Azzariah.  11 
Heatherington.  John  Patrick 
Hedlund.  Joel  Axel 
Hellman.  Matthew  Charles 
Helmers.  Scott  Whittaker 
Henry,  Matthew  James 
Herlihy.  Joseph  Damien 
Hickey,  Christopher  M. 
Hickey.  Matthew  John 
Hicks.  Adam  Stone 
Hilke.  Joel  Eret 
Hines.  Joseph  Emanuel 
Hodge.  Geralc  Lee 
Hoffman,  Patrick  Joseph 
Holcomb,  James  Matthew 
Holley,  Timothy  Reagan 
Holyfield.  Jeffrey  Hunt 
Hock.  Luther  Harold,  III 
Hoppes,  Brett  Allen 
Hornberger,  Jeffrey  Linn 
Homef f .  Jeffrey  Carl 
Homey.  Aaron  Kurt 
Hosack,  Lisa  Marie 
Hostetler,  David  Lee 
Howard,  Tracy  Lynn 
Howe,  James  Fung  Sheng 
Hoyt,  Lance  Matthew 
Hubbard.  Bryan  David 
Hubbard.  Garret  Harold 
Hudgens.  Jeffrey  Trent 
Hudson.  Bruce  Richard 
Hughes.  Harry  Neil 
Huguenin.  Blake  Delvic 
Huntley.  Keith  Wayne 
Huskey.  Theodore  W. 
Ihlan.  Joseph  William 
Hams.  Kevin  Michael 
Irwin,  Eric  Scott 
Istvan,  Anthony  Fitzgerald 
Jackson,  Alfred  Russell,  III 
Jackson,  Edward  Keith 
Jackson.  Gardner  Hall 
Jackson.  Jayson  Lee 
Jacobson.  David  Laurence 
James.  Robert  Vincent,  111 
James,  William  Charles 
James.  William  John 
Janvier.  George.  IV 
Jaguet.  James  Rene.  Ill 
Jarrell.  Maurice  Edward 
Jarusewski,  Alan  John 
Jemison.  William  Geary 
Jennings,  Jody  Leich 
Jessen.  Craig  Lee 
Jimenez,  Carlos  Eduardo 
Johanson.  Kurt  Patrick 
Johnson.  Bradley  Richard 
Johnson.  Eric  Walter 
Johnson.  Jay  Erett 
Johnson.  Mark  William 
Jones.  David  Gregory 
Jones.  Marius  Bennett 
Jones.  Morgan  Elaine 
Jones.  Steven  Patrick 
Jones.  William  Anthony 
Jonske.  Louis  Joseph,  Jr. 
Jordan.  Anthony  Carrell 
Jordan.  Dewey  Guy 


Judge.  Thomas  James 
Judith.  Joseph  Albert 
Kadowaki.  Jay  Akira 
Kahler.  Stewart  Douglas 
Kasprzak.  John  Kenny 
Kawamoto.  Scott  James 
Kaye.  David  John 
Keams.  Edward  Peter.  Ill 
Keels,  Joel  Scott 
Keeshan,  Edwin  Michael 
Keith,  Whitney  Scott 
Kelly,  Michael  Anthony 
Kennington,  Bruce  Scott 
Kenny,  Michael  Francis 
Kenyon,  Cameron  Maclean 
Kern.  James  Joseph 
Kersey.  Timothy  Matthew,  11 
Kibbey.  Stephen  Douglas 
Kiestler,  William  Charles 
Kilby.  James  Wells 
Killian.  Richard  Vincent 
Killion.  Michael  Patrick 
Kim.  Benjamin  Chul  Hyung 
Kim.  Hong  Chin 
Kim.  Steven  Woo  Sang 
King.  Kyle  Byron 
Kinsey,  Anders  Christian 
Kirby,  Matthew 
Kirey,  Samuel  Adam 
Kirkpatrick.  Andrew  John 
Kish.  Stephanie  Eileen 
Kitchen.  William  A.,  Ill 
Klansek.  Patrick  Robert 
Klosowski.  Bernard  Samuel 
Kmiec.  Kenneth  Paul 
Knapp,  Edward  Stanley,  Jr. 
Kobler,  George  Ponds 
Koczela,  Diane  Mary 
Koehr,  John  Joseph 
Kohli.  Paige  Elizabeth 
Kolongowski,  Thomas  E.,  Jr. 
Kopchick,  William  Joseph,  11 
Korol,  Susan  Tamara 
Kostrub,  William  Michael 
Kough,  Lawrence  Derek 
Kovanic,  Leslie  Ann 
Kowald,  Chris  Russell 
Kozan,  Jonathan  Stephen 
Kramer.  Timothy  Jon 
Kranker,  Kirt  David 
Krause.  Kerry  Scott 
Kresge.  James  Kent 
Krieger.  Douglas  Arthur 
Krumel.  Andrew  Karl 
Kruse.  Richard  Andrew 
Kuhn.  James  Matthew 
Kwietniak.  Kenneth  Gerard 
Kwoka,  Paul  John  Charles 
Kyle,  Eric  Ray 
Labca,  Anthony  Scott 
Lachance.  Daniel  Lee 
Ladouceur.  Todd  Michael 
Lagasca.  Jason  John 
Lamb,  Russell  Hill 
Landwehr.  David  John 
Lang,  Kurtis  Erik 
Langley,  Scott  Allen 
Laporte,  Charles  Gerard 
Larabee,  Mark  Douglas 
Larratt.  Douglas  Maclean 
Lautrup,  Joel  William 
Lawrence,  Gregory  Wade 
Lawrence,  Paul  David 
Laws.  Cheryl  Lynne 
Layton.  Jeffrey  Scott 
Le.  Linh  E^ 
Leary,  Patrick  Kevin 
Lecarl.  Glenn  Alan 
Lee,  Kimo  K 

Leeney.  Michael  Frederick 
Lenek.  David  Andrew 
Leonard.  Joseph  Jude 
Lester,  Timothy  Thomas 
Lindsey,  Russell  McGrath 
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Lirette,  Andrew  John 
Little,  Eric  Stephen 
Livingood.  Deera  Marie 
Lobb,  John  Edward 
Loefke.  Lance  Daniel 
Lombard!.  Christine  E. 
Lombardi,  John  Francis,  Jr. 
Long,  Christopher  Allen 
Long,  David  Kyle 
Lorentzen,  Richard  Byron 
Lorrin,  Mark  Jerome 
Losciuto,  Thomas  Joseph 
Loveless,  Bruce  Franklin 
Lowman,  Mark  Douglas 
Ludlam,  Joseph  Henry,  Jr, 
Lueke,  Dean  Fitzgerald 
Luikart,  Timothy  Eric 
Lunde.  Mark  Allen 
Lundstrom.  Mark  Steven 
Luntz,  Joseph  James 
Lupton,  Michael  Fitzgerald 
Luscher,  Thomas  William 
Lynch,  Andrew  Mark 
Lynch.  Peter  Sean 
Lyons,  Patrick  Edward 
Lytlkainen.  Carl  Robert 
MacEda.  Ulysses  Victor 
MacFarlane.  Dirk  Noble 
Maclnnis.  Daniel  Vincent 
MacKenzie,  Timothy  James 
MacMillan,  Jack  Puller,  Jr. 
MacNeil,  Donald  Peter 
Maffei,  John  Michael 
Magee.  Mark  Thomas 
Magee.  Richard  Alton 
Maiden.  Gly 
Maillet.  Thomas  Eruce 
Maillcux.  James  Louis 
Makuch,  Chester  Frank 
Malczynski.  Richard  Dennis 
Malley.  Gregg  Philip 
Malloy.  James  Joseph 
Malloy.  Matthew  Michael 
Malskis.  Raymond  Peter 
Mann.  Nancy  Elizabeth 
Manser.  John  Roberts 
Mansfield.  Peggy  Wynette 
Mansueti,  John  Romeo 
Martwis,  Thomas  Andrew 
Mariotti,  Mitchell  K 
Marlett,  Robert  Lawrence 
Marquis.  Peter  Joseph 
Martinelli.  John  Kennedy 
Martinez.  Elisa  Rose 
Martinez.  Jeffrey  Paul 
Martinuzzi,  Eric 
Masi.  Stephen 
Masterson,  Jeffrey  Mile 
Masur,  Daniel  Richards 
Matson,  Carl  Allen 
Mauch,  Kevin  Richard 
Maus,  Robert  Arthur.  Jr. 
Mayberry,  James  Sanford 
Maye,  Larry 
Mayeaux,  Agnes  Mae 
Mazenko,  Gregory  Joseph 
McAnanly,  James  Francis 
McCallum,  Napoleon  Ardel 
McCarthy.  Patricia  Louise 
McClelland.  Charles  Bruce 
McCormick.  Hays  Walter,  111 
McCormick,  William  Alan 
McDonald,  Johnathan  Leon 
McElroy,  Terry  Shawn 
McPadden,  Patrick  James 
McGarvey,  Timothy  James 
McGee,  David  Michael 
McGlnnis,  Brian  Russell 
McGovem.  Thomas  Francis 
McKinney.  Anthony 
McLaughlin,  Philip  Gregory 
McLeod,  Daniel  Wright 
McMahan,  Mark  Allen 
McMlchael,  Gregory 
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McMullen,  Richard  A,  III 
McMullin.  Jeffrey  Michael 
McNeal.  James  Robert 
McNutt.  Jeffrey  Thelller 
McPhlllips.  Steve  Jerome 
McQueen.  Eric  Steven 
McSavaney.  Robert  Craig 
McVay.  Mark  Patrick 
Meehan.  James  Joseph 
Meenaghan.  Kevin  Gerard 
Mehalko.  Eric  Robert 
Meier,  John  Francis 
Meigs,  Guy  Remington 
Meinrod,  Adam  Jerrold 
Meloche.  Scott  Allen 
Meltser.  Mark  Stephen 
Menninger.  Michael  Perbert 
Merrill,  Craig  Forest 
Merrill,  Eric  Gerald 
Merz,  William  Rhode 
Merzke,  Daniel  James 
Metroka,  Andrew  Frederick 
Metzger,  Thomas  David 
Meyer.  Paul  William 
Miles,  Glen  A. 

Miller.  Christopher  Anthony 
Miller,  Glenn  Albert 
Miller,  Gregory  Eugene 
Miller,  Justin  Irving 
Miller.  Mark  Douglas 
Miller,  Matthew  Norman 
Miller,  Todd  Paul 
Milllken,  Kevin  Rex 
Millman,  Thomas  Mark 
Mills.  William  Edward,  III 
Minns,  Bernard  Fairbanks,  Jr 
MInogue.  Gregory  Alan 
Miranda.  James  Franklin 
Mishik.  Michael  Gerard 
Mitchell.  Michael  Steven 
Mitchell,  Scott  Gordon 
Mixson,  Steven  Dewitt 
Monks,  Thomas  Owen 
Moore,  Brian  Kelsey 
Moore,  Brian  Maxwell 
Moore,  Nathan  Scott 
Moore,  Robert  Michael 
Mores.  Walter 
Morgan.  Russell  Todd 
Morin.  Gregory  Scott 
Morin,  Roger  Joseph 
Morocco.  Patrick  John 
Morrlssey,  Michael  Francis 
Morrlssey,  Patrick  Thomas 
Moses,  Daniel  Charles 
Moses,  Timothy  Eugene 
Mosher,  Jeffrey  Kent 
Moynihan,  Dennis  John 
Muckelbauer.  Matthew  S. 
Muench.  Carl  Hamlllton 
Mulheam,  Thomas  James 
Munaco.  Philip  Anthony 
Murphy,  Jeffrey  Jon 
Murphy,  Shawn  Patrick 
Nahcopil,  Michael  KalanI 
Napolltanc,  Michael  Kevin 
Neal,  John  Stuart 
Needham,  Philip  Byron  John 
Nlbbelink,  Kevin  Dean 
Nlccdemus,  Perry  Lee 
Nicclay,  Hereert  John 
Nlemiera,  Michael 
Nims.  Stephen  Eric 
Noble.  James  Sean 
Noltkamper,  Daniel  Francis 
North,  Carl  Edgar 
O'Malley,  Brian  James 
OConnell,  Jeffrey  Daniel 
Obsltnik,  Paul  Edward 
O'Donnell,  John  Michael 
Ohman,  James  Ronald 
O'Kamato,  Lynn  Sanae 
O'Keefe,  Cornelius  P.,  Jr. 
O'Keefe.  Thomas  Joseph 


O'LenIck,  Edwin  Jamet 
Oliver,  Gordon  Ray,  II 
Olko,  Ronald  Douglas 
Olson.  Richard  Leonard,  Jr. 
OMalley.  Kevin  Dermlt 
ONcill,  Charles  Frederick 
O'Patz,  David  John 
Ordich.  Scott  Alan 
O'Rourke,  Stephen  Charles 
Orwoll,  Christopher  Dixon 
Orzell.  Michael  Stanley 
Osbom.  Thomas  Edward 
Osplna,  Alex 
Outlaw.  Scott  Franklin 
Owen,  Peter  Francis 
Pagach.  Kenneth  Ir\ln 
Paganelli.  John  Ernest,  Jr, 
Pagel,  Brian  Scott 
Pall.  Phillip  Kuhlifau 
Papa.  Henry  William.  Jr. 
Parker.  Derek  Weston 
Parker,  Michael  John 
Parks.  Bryan  Keith 
Parkyn.  Michael  Brian 
Paro,  Kent  Anthony 
Partlda.  Louis  Paul 
Partney.  Gregory  Evan 
Paslchuke.  James  Marden 
Paterson,  Adam  Eaton 
Palton.  Philip  Lee 
Pearson,  Erian  Davis 
Pedro,  Daniel  George 
Pelkey,  Jack  David 
Pellegrln.  Bryan  Joseph 
Pendergrass.  William  S, 
Perelra.  Mario  Leonel 
Perez.  Dlonysls  Wong 
Perkins.  Glenn  Alan 
Perron.  Ruth  Anna 
Petersen,  David  Menitt 
Petersen,  Lynn  James 
Peterson,  Nick  Leroy 
Peterson.  Patricia  Mary 
Petri,  David  Allan 
Pfelfer,  Gerald  Kent 
Philips,  William  Ernst 
Pierce.  Ivan  Cleophus.  Ill 
Pletklewicz.  Michael  Joseph 
Pllon.  Matthew  Gerard 
PImpo.  David  Richard 
Pitts,  James  Edward 
Plant,  Randall  Allen 
Pletke,  Michael  Ray 
Polnsette.  Raymond  Maurice 
Polnton.  George  David 
Popeck.  Mark  Stanley 
Potente.  Eugene  Poblete 
Powell.  Paul  Hardy 
Powers.  Mark  Edward 
Powers,  Richard  John 
Powers.  Zack,  Jr. 
Pressly,  Robert  Forrest 
Price.  Cheryl  Lynn 
Price,  Richard  Henry 
Prior.  Robert  Thurmond 
Proano,  Robert  James.  Jr. 
Procak,  George  Joseph 
Proebstle.  Michael  James 
Prout.  Nancy  Lynn 
Prusso.  Kevin  James 
Puzan,  James  Joseph 
Quesada.  Anthony  Michael 
Quinlan,  Brian  Patrick 
Quinlan.  Scott  Michael 
Quinn.  Maura  Prances 
Quinones.  Barbara  Jean 
Raines.  Alfred  Charles,  II 
Ralnone.  Henry  Michael 
Ramll.  Qulntln  Roxas.  Ill 
Ramos.  Christopher  Cadlgal 
Ramos,  John  Joseph 
Raus.  Raymond  Peter 
Rauscher.  William  Andrew 
Ray.  Daniel  Thomas 
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Redmond.  E>aniel  Fitzgerald 

Redmond,  Dennis  Leo 

Reed.  James  Dudley.  II 

Reeger.  Christopher  Mark 

Reeves,  Patricia  Anne 

Regina.  Modesto  Cefre 

Rehwald,  Stephen  Paul,  Jr. 

Reiber.  Deanna  Lyn 

Reich,  James  Michael 

Reilly.  Michael  Sean 

Reinan,  Kenneth  Andrew 

Reinhart,  James  Hunter 

Reitan.  Paula  Julie 

Rexroad,  Jinny  Paul 

Reynolds,  Loretta  Eleanor 

Rhodes.  David  Leon 

Richardson.  Scott  David 

Rife,  Fred  Merlin,  Jr. 

Rigolo,  Thomas  Albert 

Riley.  Brian  Merrill 

Riley.  Miles  Vincent 

Rivadeneira.  Silva  Monica 

Rivers.  Thane  Damian 

Roach,  David  Patrick 

Roberts,  Anthony  Paul 

Roberts,  Ellen  Elizabeth 

Rodnite.  Peter  Martin 

Rodriguez,  John  Richard 

Rodriguez.  Robert  Steven 

Roeckell.  Mark  Christopher 

Rohm.  William  Dexter 

Romaine.  Richard  Paul 

Roper.  Barton  Elake 

Round,  Robert  Dominic 

Rucker.  Jeff  Harrison 

Rumph.  Scott  Conrad 

Rupp.  Robert 

Russ.  John  Elwood,  III 

Russell,  Nanette  Anne 

Ruth.  Jeffrey  Scott 

Ryan.  James  Gregory 

Sakaguchi.  Mark  Todd 

Salit.  Paul  William 
Salvanera.  Rolando  C. 
Salvato,  Gregory 
Samuels.  David  Andrew- 
Sanchez.  Adrian  Anthony 
Sanchez,  Joseph  Villamar 
Sandor.  Andrew  John 
Sannicolas,  Anthony  J. 
Sauerbrey,  Erich  Wilson 
Sawyer.  Neil  Keith 
Schanz.  Marie  Magdalen 
Scheiem.  Michael  Lee 
Schell.  John  Frederick 
Scheufele.  Peter  McKeon 
Schildmeyer.  Gregory  Paul 
Schley.  Nathaniel.  W.  Ill 
Schmitz,  James  Paul 
Schneider.  Andrew  Aloysius 
Schreckengest,  Ronald  Ted 
Schweickhardt.  Alan  John 
Sciortino.  David  Patrick 
Secrist.  Mary  Margaret 
Segesdy.  Scott  Allen 
Selberg.  Diana  Lynne 
Semancik.  Jeffrey  David 
Semple.  Bryan  Spencer      ^ 
Semple.  Stephen  Paul 
Sepanski,  Scott  Joseph 
Sgrignoli,  Rodney  David 
Shaffer,  Alan  Bruce 
Shaffer.  Jay  Daniel 
Shannon,  Daniel  Timothy 
Shaw.  Rooerta  Claire 
Shaw.  Stephen  Michael 
Sheedy.  William  Malcolm 
Shellhammer.  Michael  James 
Shelton,  Paul  Anthony 
Sherer.  William  Bayly 
Seridan.  David  James 
Sherman,  Gerald  Aubyn 
Shuma.  Andrew  Edward,  in 
Shumaker,  Thomas  Avah,  II 
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Shuttleworth.  Lawrence  R. 
Silva.  Henry  Raphael 
Simoes.  Thomas  Francis,  Jr. 
Simonian,  Lucy  Ann 
Somonseno,  William  Paul 
Simpson,  Christi  Lyi}|i 
Singel,  John  Todd 
Sita,  Paul 

Sivertsen.  William  Edward 
Sizemore.  Charles  Verbon 
Skillman.  John  Bradley 
Skimmons,  Brain  Edward 
Skrabacz,  Steven  Donald 
Slock,  George  Herbert 
Smallow.  Theodore  Nathan 
Smith,  Daniel  Edwin 
Smith,  John  Eric 
Smith.  Justin  Morgan 
Smith,  Keith  Gerard 
Smith.  Sybil  Dawn 
Smith,  Thomas  Marcus 
Sneddon,  Paul  Scott 
Snider,  James  Stuart 
Snyder,  Craig  Andrew 
Soler.  Christopher 
Solo.  Brain  Alexander 
Solomon.  William  Todd 
Sonner.  John  Tietjens 
Sprayberry.  Harold  Blake 
Stachelski.  Geraldine  Susan 
Stafford.  Glen  Thomas 
Stallings.  Herry 
Stancil.  Anthony  Wiley 
Standard.  Todd  Russell 
Starsman,  Raymond  S. 
Stechmann,  Erik  Donald 
Stedham,  Don  Earl 
Steffy.  Todd  Allen 
Stevenson,  Robert  W..  Ill 
Stewart.  Alan  Robert 
Stewart.  Warren  S..  Ill 
Stith.  Patrick  Bowman 
Storkey.  Douglas  William 
Stratton.  Michael  Francis 
Struse,  James  Franklin 
Stryker.  Richard  Niclolas 
Stumhofer,  David  George 
Sturken,  Brett  Anthony 
Sullivan,  Francis  Thomas 
Sullivan.  Joseph  Carroll 
Surina,  John  Joseph.  Jr. 
Swanson.  John  Lance 
Swanson.  Nels  Henning 
Swatling.  Mark  Alan 
Swedean.  Alison  Elizabeth 
Szymanski,  Stephen  Bernard 
Tabe,  Robert  Wolfgang 
Tanner.  John  Andrew.  Jr. 
Tatera.  James  Edward 
Tavares.  Jeffrey  Louis 
Taylor.  John  Richard 
Taylor.  Michael  Wayne 
Taylor.  Michael  Wilson 
Temple.  Keith  Carlton 
Testyon.  Richard  Joseph.  Jr. 
Thames.  Joseph  Rufus 
Tharp.  Michael  Dale 
Thibodeal,  Marc  Andre 
Thompkins,  Geselle  Denice 
Thurlow,  William  Gerard 
Tillman,  E.  McDowell 
Tokoro.  Reid  Teruc 
Tolomeo,  Raymond 
Tonan,  Thomas  Lloyd 
Totty,  Earl,  Jr. 
Troxell,  Wade  Spencer 
Trudell.  Patricia  Eileen 
Tunef  f .  Mark  Sculley 
Turner,  Ingrid  Marie 
Turner.  Mitchell  Kurtz 
Turner.  Thomas  Scott 
Tuzzolo.  Paul  Joseph 
Tysinger.  Russell  Glenn 
Ulisnik,  Karen  Dawn 


Ulsh.  Donald  Alan 
Urbano,  Rodney  Mark 
Urbina.  Steven  Manuel 
Van  Dongen,  Merrick  Jan 
Vance.  Philip  Warren 
Vanderpyl.  Alan  Cutler 
Vandurick.  Michael  George 
Vangeli.  Arthur  John 
Vantassel.  Peter  Boyd 
Varani.  Stephen  John 
Vazquez,  Larry  Lazaro 
Vermeulen.  Michael  Paul 
Vincent.  Gilbert  Leon 
Vloedman.  Peter  Herbert 
Voegels.  Lisa  Christine 
Vork.  Richard  Stuart 
Wade.  Spencer  Allen 
Wagner.  Todd  Lee 
Wahlstedt.  Eric  Charles 
Walte,  Jeffrey  Lee 
Wakefield.  Bryce  Edwin 
Walden,  Cleon  Alton.  Jr. 
Walker.  Larry  Scott 
Wallin.  William  Victor 
Wallis,  Joseph  Franklin 
Walls.  John  Michael 
Walls.  Michael  David 
Walsh.  Patrick  Michael 
Walsh,  Thomas  Joseph 
Walther,  Allen  David 
Wansley.  Charles  Edward 
Ward.  David  John 
Ward,  Jay  Lowell 
Wardwell,  Thomas  Carroll 
Ware.  Matthew  Richard 
Wamock.  Robert  Howard 
WatU.  David  Vandoren 
Waugh.  Stephen  Michael 
Weakland.  Norman  Edward 
Weathers,  Richard  Wesley 
Webster,  Edward  Charles 
Weir,  David  Cameron 
Welch,  James  Gauntlett 
Weller,  Martin  Hartzell 
Wells,  Michael  Shawn 
Wells,  Royce  Anthony 
Wentz,  Edward  Allen 
Wettschreck,  Keith  Ryan 
Whaley,  William  Long 
Wharton,  James  Mark 
Wharton,  Richard  Gilbert,  Jr. 
Wheat,  Richard  Henry 
Wheeler,  Melody  Ann 
Whelan,  Jeffrey  Peter 
Whitaker,  Kylor  Evan 
White,  Daniel  Hugh 
Wiegman,  Paul  Thomas  Jeroen 
Wiemann,  John  Marc 
Wilboum,  John  Murphy 
Wilczynski,  John  Joseph 
Williams,  Daniel  Jolley,  Jr. 
Williams,  Gregg  B. 
William.  Kenneth  Robet 
Williams.  Michael  Andrew 
Williams.  Robert 
Williamson.  Frank  Daniel 
Williamson.  Jay  Allen 
Wilson,  Charles  Edmond 
Wilson,  James  Roger 
Wilson.  Jesse  Alphonzo,  Jr. 
Wilson.  John  Chase 
Windbigler,  Kevin  John 
Winebrenner,  Jeffrey 
Winfrey,  Scott  Andrew 
Winters,  Harvey  Allen 
Wise,  Brett  Daniel 
Wisotzki,  Stephen  Craig 
Wolf,  Randall  Joe 
Wolfe.  Kurt  Anthony 
Wolski.  Edward  Stephan 
Wolstenholme,  Jeffrey  Scott 
Wood,  Lawrence  Earl 
Woodruff.  Dwight  Mark 
Woods,  James  Michael 
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Worman,  John  Gilbert 
Wostbrock.  William  W. 
Wright.  Grover  Lee.  Jr. 
Wynn.  John  Edward.  Jr. 
Yamamoto.  Takashi  Roy 
Yarger,  Peter  David 
Young.  David  Scott 
Young.  James  Robert 
Young.  John  Thomas 
Zaffiris.  Nicholas  Jeffrey 
Zike.  Stephen  Brian 
Zimmermann.  Leonard  A.,  Ill 
Zingheim,  Karl  Joseph        ^ 
Zlomke,  Mark  Godfrey 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  531.  532,  533: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 

Allen,  Robert,  436-68-1314 

Baldwin.  Phillip  E..  248-86-9300 

Blue.  Peter  W..  274-38-0516 

Derderian.  Sarkis  S..  386-50-6540 

Dice,  William  H.,  297-42-8506 

Faleski,  Edward  J.,  158-34-7423 

Frumkin,  Kenneth,  193-36-1538 

Galang,  Juliana.  055-52-0648 

George.  Christopher,  267-86-6624 

Griffith,  James  C.  219-40-4591 

Guzman.  Hector  R..  223-92-1534 

Heffess,  Clara  S.,  224-96-6385 

Jewett,  Darren  C.  453-50-9313 

Knight,  James  A.,  139-38-0454 

Lane.  Richard  J.,  261-76-9021 

Lin,  Ernie  E.,  122-52-0266 

Meadors,  Gilcin  F..  215-44-4246 

Mena.  Hernando,  219-76-4363 

Miller,  Ivan  L.,  210-40-2011 

Moody,  Joe  M.,  464-76-2881 

Moore.  David  W..  307-44-4921 

Moore.  John  J..  065-38-4254 
Mork.  Thomas  J..  469-56-9986 
Nadjem.  Mohammad  A..  244-88-8353 
Nash.  William  C.  494-50-3463 
Nguyen,  Dunong.  586-40-7806 
Parker.  Allan  L..  519-56-8620 
Pierce.  Edward  V..  563-46-2255 
Powers.  John  M..  093-44-8223 
Rajagopal.  Krishnan,  151-60-7202 
Rodriguez.  Ana  A..  092-28-2266 
Rosavazquez,  Cesar.  583-44-9235 
Schoomaker.  Eric  B..  444-50-8284 
Schoonover.  Edwin  D.,  351-36-0352 
Shah.  Aparna  S..  386-52-0730 
Snyder.  Bruce  A.,  246-74-1760 
Stanton,  Robert  P.,  452-82-0421 
Strand.  Jens  A..  501-48-8373 
Thompson.  Andrew  M..  430-92-8593 
Traylor.  Michael  T..  454-88-9720 
Weisbrod.  Howard  G..  189-40-1648 
Weyandt,  Timothy.  174-38-2238 
Woodford.  Carroll  S.,  218-48-4039 

To  be  major 
Babonis,  Thomas  R..  049-36-2930 
Baskin.  Toney  W..  433-76-4856 
Nagorski,  Leonard  E..  506-72-3187 
Ting.  Stanislaus.  557-33-2085 
Wahl.  Richard  C,  047-38-6832 

To  be  captain 
Gehlbach.  Dan.  509-68-2074 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Allen.  William  R.,  517-58-5942 
Verhoef.  Douglas  R.,  531-46-9742 

To  be  major 
Asher,  Marshall  L..  456-80-4537 
Black,  Richard  R.,  585-03-9473 
Brooks.  Sidney  A..  214-54-7035 
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DriscoU.  Carl  F..  013-44-1119 
Hess.  Stephen  J..  505-62-2641 
Phillips.  John  L..  377-56-7290 
Schmitz.  John  P..  453-98-4774 
To  be  captain 
Bicoy.  Fred  D..  576-74-9157 
Buyer.  John.  Jr..  311-60-7590 
Forte.  Paul  F..  032-42-8620 
Lanier,  Leander,  8r..  237-90-9144 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Bahr.  Robert  J..  230-76-3135 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Flynn,  Timothy  W..  504-92-0632 

ARMY  Nt;RSE  CORPS 

To  be  major  " 

Slegel,  Jerome  P..  507-64-2942 
To  be  captain 
Casey.  Linda  J..  152-36-7414 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  6e  major 
Patrick,  Dale  E..  456-72-1710 
To  be  captain 
Crowther.  James  B..  451-21-7352 
Deaton.  Michael.  289-46-3142 
Harmon.  Joseph  M..  III.  413-92-1154 
Richards,  Steven  C.  564-66-5457 
Whelen.  Andrew  C.  423-90-3243 
To  be  first  lieutenant 
Hortsman.  Mark  A..  572-37-2189 
Knott.  Carol  Y..  081-56-3085 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Harr.  Douglas  8.,  500-74-8897 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The     following-named     officers    of     the 

Marine  Corps  Reser%'e  for  transfer  Into  the 

Regular  Marine  Corps  under  the  provisions 

of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  631: 

To  be  major 
Dudley.  Andrew  8..  Jr..  492-64-9626 
Inskeep.  Cari  D.,  282-46-7331 
To  be  captain 
Abraham.  Michael  P..  047-50-3089 
Alvarez.  Miriam.  583-15-8510 
Archer.  Michael  S..  217-72-3696 
Atkinson.  Richard  T.,  453-80-6331 
Bane.  Thomas  M.,  387-72-1799 
Bauman.  Mitchell  A..  496-70-2297 
Bernard.  Randall  E.,  004-62-2801 
Best.  Kenneth  D.,  016-42-2429 
Blckel.  Robert  R..  244-74-2673 
Bissonnette,  Steven  L..  033-42-4568 
Bliss,  Theodore  A..  004-54-1839 
Boodry.  Thomas  G..  403-96-8814 
Brashear.  Bryan  W..  226-88-8936 
Brennan.  Steven  J.,  545-25-7962 
Brunner.  Thomas  O.,  563-90-3620 
Carlos.  Monte  J..  263-29-8049 
Chengeri.  Michael  A.,  149-48-1862 
Cyphers.  John  D..  524-90-7292 
Delahanty.  Francis  W.,  Ill,  677-86-9171 
Dicks.  Dale  A..  247-04-2613 
Dora.  Steven  J.,  523-90-8096 
Downey.  John  D..  187-50-6019 
Duncavage.  Thomas  C,  040-52-2178 
Elebash.  Karl  8.,  III.  424-82-9662 
Parr.  Steven  M..  178-52-9913 
Ferrell.  Keith  B..  564-25-8286 
Flatley,  Patrick  M..  273-56-3564 
Flower.  Paul  D..  040-52-0763 
Gardner.  Richard  8.,  265-33-2482 
Gottllnger,  George,  131-48-6221 
Guy,  Wanda  L..  532-64-9930 
Harris.  Alan  B..  558-74-4490 
Held.  Steven  L..  117-52-3810 
Klepac,  Eric  L.,  187-46-6000 
Lewke.  Cari  A..  396-72-6363 
Licktelg,  Frederic  W..  377-64-7530 


Llzzul.  Daniel  M..  104-54-7021 
Maglll,  Charles  J..  333-52-8914 
Martin.  Kenneth  B.,  262-29-3654 
Menah,  Patrick  W.,  147-56-1002 
Meyer.  Kevin  P..  276-56-9608 
Murtha.  James  T.,  212-66-9633 
Nix,  Daryl  W..  262-31-9488 
Peavy.  Will  J.,  451-15-2567 
Protack,  Michael  D.,  222-44-8870 
Rooney.  Gregory  D..  548-13-4338 
Royce.  James  R..  488-66-7489 
Starry.  Timothy  B..  532-64-6836 
Stucky,  Mark  P.,  610-48^0088 
Taweel,  Jeffrey  O.,  215-66-9233 
Taylor.  William  E..  136-52-6409 
Thompson,  Terrence  J..  368-64-0802 
Turner.  Angela  F. ,  36 1  -68-878 1 
Watters,  Stephen  L.,  624-94-4863 
Webb.  John  M..  266-23-6833 
Wiggins.  William  W..  272-68-4049 

7*0  be  lieutenant 
Adelman.  Ross  A..  661-36-2237 
Ames.  Curtis  8..  329-50-6024 
Ardovino.  Anthony.  423-96-3125 
Ascunce.  Jorge.  224-90-6490 
Barker.  Donald  L.,  290-64-3700 
Bartch.  Eric  D..  671-47-2094 
Baxter,  Richard  W..  249-82-2690 
Benet.  Reed  M..  384-46-4121 
Bondsconaway.  Cynthia,  521-19-6980 
Bowlds.  Herbert  A..  Jr..  219-62-6184 
Boyd.  Robert  J.,  537-74-3613 
Brady,  Francis  X.,  057-50-8173 
Brenner,  Theodore  A.,  086-84-3808 
Bristol,  George  H.,  267-43-4724 
Brown,  Anthony  B.,  436-17-8362 
Burke,  Gerald  F.,  855-39-1856 
Burlcy.  Lewis  J..  138-86-4162 
Burrls.  Robert  B..  848-80-8005 
Carmody.  Thomas  P..  223-78-3629 
Cawthon.  Edward  R.,  400-82-0072 
Center.  Wesley  D..  458-23-4371 
Clanciolo,  Mark  G.,  607-86-2940 
Clark,  Christopher  E..  462-27-6198 
Cole.  James  T..  311-68-8801 
Considlne.  Marshall  I..  338-40-9886 
Craig.  Christopher  T..  362-88-1881 
Crlss,  Rocky  E..  066-48-4864 
Crosby,  Kenneth  E..  Jr..  507-90-9359 
Cunningham.  Louis  W..  497-62-3902 
Danko,  Robert  R.,  386-80-6948 
Darnell.  Michael  R..  300-64-7285 
Davidson,  Sven  V..  Jr.,  556-25-5270 
Deal.  David  V.,  552-35-3283 
Decarll.  James  D..  226-78-9164 
I>ennlng.  Gary  M..  812-76-8368 
DIonne.  James  R.,  245-04-8177 
Dogonnluck,  Joseph  A.,  087-56-4749 
Donovan,  Derek  J.,  502-84-1206 
Dumont,  James  C.  368-60-8219 
Evans,  Irvin  E.,  III.  225-78-1596 
Pealrheller.  John  H.,  Jr.,  199-38-2966 
Febonio,  Ellen  L.,  027-46-6799 
Flannery.  Terry  M.,  571-96-3004 
Flatau.  Richard  P..  Jr..  226-08-9658 
Fleming,  Clark  R..  628-94-9484 
Flltcroft.  Douglas  N.,  230-02-3695 
Foley,  Kevin  L.,  220-78-7819 
Oarmon,  Charles  B..  Jr..  304-62-7889 
Gates.  Kevin  M.,  510-64-9789 
Oethers.  Douglas  A..  249-23-5168 
Gorman,  Daniel  J..  055-44-5722 
Oorzynskl,  Stephen  J..  250-19-1028 
Gottlieb.  Steven  J..  069-50-5957 
Graham.  Robert  C.  225-94-5891 
Graham.  Jacob  L..  208-42-3306 
Griffin,  Barry  D.,  012-46-5429 
Oumpert,  Sharon  F.,  374-74-3629 
Gumpert.Cari  A..  Jr.,  439-72-1026 
Hagoplan,  David  M.,  006-52-6186 
Hamashln.  Lloyd  J..  Jr..  181-52-7661 
Hartzog.  Samuel  L..  497-72-3468 
Hastings.  Paul  O..  229-84-7041 
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Hicks.  Sherri  L..  292-56-1593 
Holman.  Robert  L..  Jr..  205-50-6453 
Hov»nec.  Andrew  W..  157-48-2869 
Hughes.  Charles  G..  II.  235-86-4505 
Jordan.  Andrew  S..  228-86-4173 
Katz,  Jonathan  U.  569-15-8613 
Keely.  Ralph  S..  447-66-0264 
Koster.  Scott  J..  484-88-8102 
Krajicek.  James.  264-47-9595 
Leach.  Raymond  J..  173-54-9937 
Lembrick.  George  A..  506-80-7074 
Lemishko.  Alexander.  198-50-6920 
Licari.  John  P..  045-52-1441 
Locke.  Mark  A..  446-62-0996 
Long.  Lawrence  J..  Jr..  500-68-0271 
Lueck.  Michael  E..  536-68-0303 
Lystad.  Scott  E..  021-48-6434 
MacLachlan.  Bruce  D..  557-17-2112 
MaGee.  Perry  M..  428-21-6242 
Maher.  Myron  J..  Jr.,  470-78-2809 
Maloney.  Mark  M..  360-58-4573 
Mathews,  Carl  D..  Jr..  192-46-7782 
Mattie,  James  C.  222-42-5985 
McOitcheon.  Kevin  T..  391-72-6435 
McLain.  Patrick  J..  349-58-2410 
McLean.  William  R..  042-62-5666 
McMahon.  Michael  G..  218-74-4318 
McMillan.  David  B..  411-76-6720 
Minarik,  Steven  A..  309-80-4674 
Moorhead.  Steven  K.,  560-74-4263 
Morales.  William  D..  545-02-6395 
Morgan.  Michael  F..  015-48-1071 
Morrison.  Kent  D..  259-04-3962 
Navaroli.  Roddy  A..  241-94-9973 
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Neilson.  Ronald  G..  549-31-7971 
Neis.  Thomas  J..  475-72-9835 
Niblock.  Walter  L..  431-84-6728 
Nolan,  Rodney  S..  422-82-6491 
O  Brien.  Anthony  T..  021-54-0085 
Ochs.  Matthew  G..  184-54-3638 
O'Donovan.  James  B..  576-94-1638 
O  Kara,  Gerald  J..  Jr..  170-54-7005 
Oldland.  Harry  G..  Ill,  176-56-4417 
Oppliger.  Michael  W..  393-72-3487 
Padilla.  FYederick  M..  560-29-0193 
Phillips.  Peter  H..  133-48-3959 
Pleis.  Lawrence  J..  III.  209-54-3719 
Putz.  Robert  A.,  Jr..  525-11-3414 
Reabold.  Matthew  S..  194-52-3782 
Redfem.  Matthew  D..  275-66-9580 
Regini.  Charles  U.  III.  356-58  5317 
Richardson.  Seth  T..  451-04-5173 
Riehl.  Jeffrey  A.,  212-82-8260 
Ringhoffer.  Jeffrey  S..  202-50-2129 
Schoppe.  Donald  C.  128-52-7725 
Schulte.  Mark  A..  261-19-9039 
Simmons.  John  W..  475-64-2252 
Sims.  Darren  R.,  438-15-5386 
Smith.  Steven  A..  367-58-2142 
Smith.  Bradley  F..  452-11-9411 
Smith.  Bryan  J..  380-76-0268 
Smith.  Yvonne  U.  231-62-8960 
Smith,  Dale  M.,  411-11-5954 
Snow,  Howard  E.,  III.  199-48-5051 
Sparks.  Donald  W..  278-58-6307 
Spear.  Scot  F..  217-76-3754 
Sprout.  Richard  O..  377-68-4938 
Stalnaker.  James  L..  505-86-3336 


Stubbs.  Joan  E..  310-70-2681 
Taylor.  Steven.  131-50-4444 
Tetrault.  Uoyd  G..  264-11-7618 
Ttlghman.  Michael  R..  177-46-6761 
Tomczak.  Jeffrey  P..  359-42-8539 
Valenzuela.  Franco  A..  500-68-5956 
Vanchieri.  Anthony  R..  140-56-3489 
Venola.  Richard  E..  554-33-0061 
Viola.  Theodore  D..  193-52-6068 
Wallace.  Stephen  J..  164-56-9567 
Walton.  Ronald  B.,  417-78-3152 
Watson.  Ronald.  Jr.  121-42-2712 
Wesche.  Michael  A..  301-56-4798 
Wheeler.  James  P..  017-36-7613 
Wood.  Noel  S..  194-50-2951 
Woods,  Gregory  P..  420-88-2711 
Yuhas.  John  J..  Jr.  174-56-7018 
Zimmerman.  Mark  G..  186-46-5977 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  6.  1986: 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Richard  E.  Lyng.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


Munh  b\  iyS6 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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MEDICARE  CONTINUING  CARE 
EQUITY  AND  QUALITY  ASSUR- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1986 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
Introduce  the  "Medicare  Continuing  Care 
Equity  and  Quality  Assurance  Act  of  1966" 
[CCEQA).  CCEQA  is  a  comprehensive  reform 
package  that  addresses  serious  problems  of 
access  and  quality  which  beneficiaries  r>ow 
face  urKler  Medicare's  continuing,  long-term 
care  and  acute  care  benefits.  It  substantially 
changes  the  way  continuing  care  t)enefits  are 
managed  ar)d  upgrades  the  quality  assurance 
system  for  the  entire  Medicare  Program. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
which  I  chair,  has  fallen  a  hard  loolt  at  prob- 
lems of  access  and  quality  resulting  from 
health  care  cost  containment  over  the  past 
year.  In  1985,  two  major  hearings  were  held 
that  showed  that:  First,  elderly  patients  are 
being  discharged  sooner  and  siclier  due  to 
pressures  on  hospitals  to  shorten  lengths  of 
stay  under  prospective  reimbursement;  and 
second,  actions  by  the  administration  are  se- 
verely limiting  beneficiary  access  to  essential 
nursing  home  and  home  health  care. 

These  hearings  confirmed  that  health  care 
cost  containment  is  puttir>g  America's  elderly 
in  a  classic  catch-22  bind.  While,  on  ttie  one 
hand,  we  are  seeing  older  patients  being  dis- 
charged sooner  and  sicker  from  our  hospitals, 
this  is  only  half  the  story.  Efforts  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  contain  the  cost  of  continuing 
lof)g-term  care  are  also  limiting  the  elderty's 
access  to  the  home  health  and  post-hospital 
stalled  nursing  home  services — care  ttiey  need 
rK>w  more  ttuin  ever.  Follow-up  studies  t>y  tt)e 
committee  also  revealed  problems  Inherent  in 
how  Medicare's  acute  and  continuing  care 
benefits  are  administered.  As  a  result,  I  have 
called  through  CCEQA  for  a  major  restructur- 
ing of  the  Medicare  Program. 

What  has  become  clear  is  that  efforts  to 
contain  provider  costs  are,  instead,  taking  a 
direct  toll  on  the  Medicare  beneficiary's 
access  to  quality  physician,  hospital,  nursing 
home  and  home  health  care.  The  alarming  re- 
ality Is  that  for  the  first  time  in  tfie  history  of 
public  health  polk:y,  cor>cems  for  quality  and 
access  to  care  have  t>ecome  secondary  to 
concerns  for  cost. 

Where  Congress  and  the  administration  in 
particular  have  moved  quickly  to  contain 
health  care  costs,  ttiere  has  not  been  a  coae- 
sporxUng  push  for  a  solid  system  of  quality  as- 
surarKe  to  monitor  cost  containment  and  pro- 
tect beneficiaries  from  the  adverse  effects  of 
a  system  tfiat  has  been  squeezed  too  hard. 

The  continuing  long-term  care  arnj  quality 
assurarKe  reforms  in  CCEQA  take  a  major 
step  forward  to  correct  these  deficiencies  by 
making  Medk:are's  nursing  home  and  home 


health  benefits  more  equitable  and  cost  effec- 
tive and  by  protecting  the  beneficiary's  rightful 
access  to  quality  medical,  hospital,  post-hospi- 
tal and  restorative  care. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today  is  the 
most  recent  of  three  companton  bills  that  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  access  and  quality 
which  eiderty  patients  are  now  facing. 

The  first  of  these  companion  bills,  the 
"Quality  Assurance  Act  of  1985"  [QUARA]— 
(H.R.  1970)  was  introduced  April  3,  1985.  This 
legislation  builds  upon  the  current  quality  as- 
surance system  by  requiring  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Services  [DHHS)  and  its  con- 
tract Peer  Review  Organizations  [PRO] 
expend  at  least  as  much  effort  and  resources 
for  quality  as  for  cost  containment;  by  extend- 
ing quality  assurance  activities  to  all  providers; 
by  involvir>g  patients,  local  consumer  boards 
and  States  in  Vne  quality  review  process;  and 
by  devetoping  Improved  methods  for  measur- 
ing and  assuring  quality  across  sen^lce  set- 
tings. 

The  second  bill,  the  "Medicare  Beneficiary 
Protection  Act  of  1986"  (H.R.  4065),  was  in- 
troduced January  29,  1986,  to  prevent  the  ad- 
ministration from  dropping  ttie  Medk^are 
waiver  of  liability  that  helps  to  protect  benefid- 
ary  access  to  needed  home  health  and  skilled 
nursing  servkies.  The  Medk»re  waiver  gives 
limited  financial  protectkjn  to  hearth  provklers 
wtK)  accept  patients  ttiey  have  good  reason  to 
believe  are  eligible  for  Medicare  coverage,  but 
whose  claims  are  subsequently  denied.  If  this 
provision  is  eliminated  without  reforms  to  pro- 
tect beneficiary  access,  providers  will  have 
every  reason  to  limit  their  participation  in  Med- 
k»re,  to  pull  out  of  the  program  altogether  or 
to  turn  patients  away  whenever  ttiere  Is  any 
question  of  Medrcare  coverage. 

H.R.  4065  reflects  congressional  opposition 
to  dropping  the  waiver  by  containing  language 
identical  to  that  agreed  to  by  Senate  and 
House  conferees  in  the  "Consolklated  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1985"— an  act 
passed  by  ttie  House  just  minutes  ago. 

Since  H.R.  4065  was  introduced,  the  admin- 
istration has  issued  a  final  rule  to  drop  the 
Medicare  waiver  of  liability,  effective  March 
24,  1986.  Also  since  this  time,  a  companion 
bill  to  H.R.  4065  has  been  Introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Senator  Glenn  In  the  Senate  (S. 
2122).  One  of  the  primary  provisons  of  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  Is  to  pre- 
serve the  Medk:are  waiver  of  llat>ility  In  tt>e 
short  term  and,  over  a  30-month  period,  re- 
place It  with  a  system  of  prior  and  concurrent 
authorizatkjn  for  skilled  nursing  home  and 
home  health  claims.  Where  the  administration 
stops  at  dropping  the  Medicare  waiver, 
CCEQA  goes  further  to  replace  it  with  a  more 
equitable  alternative  that  protects  benefk;i- 
aries  while  also  maintaining  cost-controls. 

With  the  date  on  whrch  the  Medicare  waiver 
will  expire  just  days  away,  the  House  has 
acted  well  to  pass  a  reconciliation  bill  with  the 
waiver  of  liability  provision  intact.  If  passed  by 
the  Congress,  this  will  ensure  that  benefrci- 


arles  continue  to  tM  protected  until  an  alterna- 
tive system,  such  as  that  ottered  by  CCEQA, 
can  be  put  In  place. 

Among  tt>e  other  prominent  changes 
CCEQA  makes  in  Medicare's  continuing  care 
benefit  and  quality  assurance  system  are  the 
foltowing: 

CONTINUINO  CARE  PflOVISiONS 

The  current  waiver  of  liability  tor  nursing 
home  and  home  health  care  Is  replaced  by  a 
system  of  prior  authorizatkjn.  Where  the  ad- 
ministration stops  at  dropping  the  waiver, 
CCEQA  replaces  it  with  a  more  equitable  al- 
terrtative; 

Current  restrictions  on  beneficiary  appeals 
are  lifted  to  make  all  Medicare  claims  appeal- 
able and  to  permit  provklers  to  represent 
beneficiaries  In  all  cases  of  appeal; 

Independent  PRO  review  of  medical  neces- 
sity and  practk^l  consk)eratK>ns  Is  built  Into 
the  cun-ent  appeals  process  for  continuing 
care  claims; 

Uniform  criteria  and  protocols  are  estab- 
lished to  make  claim  determinations  more 
equltat>le  and  predk:table  Mnthin  and  across  In- 
termediaries and  over  time; 

The  performance  criteria  for  fiscal  interme- 
diaries, now  heavily  weighted  toward  cost-sav- 
ings, are  changed  to  give  equal  wwight  to  ac- 
curacy as  to  savings;  and 

A  vehkile  is  created  to  directly  involve  con- 
sumers, providers  and  Intermediaries  in  tt>e 
development  and  implementation  of  CCEQA 
provisions  and  other  continuing  care  pdkaes 
at  the  natk>nal  level. 

OUAUTY  ASSURANCE  PROVISIONS 

PRO'S  are  required  to  expend  at  least  as 
much  effort  and  resources  for  quality  as  for 
cost  containment; 

PRO'S  are  required  to  extend  quality  assur- 
ance activities  to  all  providers,  including  nurs- 
ing home  and  twme  health  providers; 

Patients,  local  consumer  boards  and  States 
are  Involved  In  the  quality  review  process 
through  local  consumer  advisory  boards; 

Improved  methods  are  to  be  devetoped  for 
measunng  and  assuring  quality  across  service 
settings  through  a  new  national  council  on 
quality  assurance:  and 

For  the, first  time,  standards  are  set  for  dis- 
charge planning  that  must  be  met  by  all  Medi- 
care hospitals  and  that  will  protect  against 
premature  discharge  and  promote  the  pa- 
tient's snxMth  translton  Into  post-t>ospital 
care. 

Only  through  changes  such  as  tl>ese  can 
we  adequately  protect  Medicare  beneficiaries 
from  the  adverse  effects  of  cost-driven  public 
policy.  Only  through  such  changes  can  we 
build  an  equitable  and  high  quality  system  of 
acute  and  chronic  care.  Only  through  such  ac- 
tkjns  can  we  move  beyorxl  the  notkjn  of  cost- 
efficient  to  cost-t>eneficial  health  care.  And, 
only  with  these  reforms  In  mind  can  we 
begin— as  I  have  begun — to  finish  tfie  unfin- 
ished agenda  of  Medicare  and  Medlcakj  by 
making  comprehensive  health  care  coverage 
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available  to  Americans  of  aN  ages.  I  refer  htere 
to  my  ptar^  to  introduce,  in  ttie  next  several 
days,  the  "USHeatth  Act"  wNch  provides  cat- 
astrophic and  basic  health  protection  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  age  or  income. 

The  reforms  in  CCEQA  are  not  minor— but 
neither  are  the  health  care  needs  and  related 
financial  risks  of  oWer  and  younger  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  spirit  tfTe  Congress  cannot  move 
quickly  erKXjgh  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of 
our  current  health  care  system  that  have  put 
the  nations  eWerly  in  a  catch  22  bind.  The 
Congress  must  move  forward  to  create  a 
cost-beneficial  system  of  comprehensive  and 
high  quality  health  care  coverage  for  young 
arxj  oM  alike 

I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  demon- 
strate its  commitment  to  protecting  the  Medi- 
care beneficiahe's  access  to  quality  health 
care  by  supporting  ttie  "Continuing  Care 
Equity  and  Quality  Assurance  Act  of  1966." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  bill  summary  for 
the  Medicare  Continuing  Care  Equity  and 
Quality  Assurance  Act  of  1986  in  the  Record: 

Medicare  Cohtiitdiiig  Care  Equity  awd 
QUAUTY  Assdrahce  Act  of  1986 

ICCSQAl 
PUHPOSB 

To  ensure  equity  In  t)eneficiary  access  to 
qu&lity  continuing  (long  term)  care  services 
and  to  promote  the  quality  and  continuity 
of  care  across  service  settings  through  re- 
forms in  Medicare  claims  review  and  appeals 
procedures,  in  intermediary  performance 
evaluation  criteria  and  in  Medicare's  quality 
assurance  system. 

Continuing  care  reforms 
Creates  national  council  of  continuing 
(long  term)  care  providers,  intermediaries 
and  consumers  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices on  the  implementatoin  of  this  Act  and 
on  other  continuing  care  policies  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

Replaces  the  current  Medicare  waiver  of 
liability  with  a  system  of  prior  and  concur- 
rent authorization  for  continuing  care 
claims  that  protects  the  lieneficiarys  right- 
ful access  to  Medicare's  continuing  care  ben- 
efit  and  that  provides  incentives  for  provid- 
er participation. 

Creates  uniform  assessment  criteria  for 
claims  review  to  ensure  equity  in  claim  de- 
terminations within  and  across  intermediar- 
ies and  over  time. 

Lifts  restrictions  on  l>eneficiary  appeals  to 
make  all  claims  appealable  and  to  permit 
providers  to  represent  iMneficiaries  in  all 
cases  of  appeal. 

Builds  PRO  review  of  "medical  necessity  " 
and  "practical  considerations"  into  the  ciu-- 
rent  appeals  process  for  Medicare  continu- 
ing care  l)enefits. 

Changes  performance  evaluation  stand- 
ards for  fiscal  intermediaries  to  t>alance  in- 
centives for  cost  savings  with  accuracy. 

Promotes  research  in  the  use  of  Medicare 
continuing  care  l>enefits  in  a  manner  that  is 
cost-effective  and  most  appropriate  to  bene- 
ficiary needs. 

Quaiity  asrurance  reform* 
Requires  that  Peer  Review  Organizations 
(PROs)  expend  at  least  as  much  effort  and 
resources  for  quality  as  for  cost  contain- 
ment. 

Ext«nds  PRO  functions  to  cover  all  Medi- 
care health  and  continuing  care  services  and 
to  Include  problems  of  access. 

Involves  patienU  and  sUtes  in  quality 
review    through    local   consumer   advisory 
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boards  and  creates  'hot-lines"  for  Medicare 
providers  and  consumers. 

Promotes  the  development  of  improved 
methods  for  measuring  and  assuring  quality 
through  a  new  national  council  on  quality 
assurance. 

Establishes  guidelines  and  standards  for 
hospital  discharge  planning  to  prevent  pre- 
mature discharge  and  ensure  a  smooth  tran- 
sition to  post-hospital  care. 

THX  ISSI7Z 

During  1985.  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  held  two  major  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  cost  containment  on  the  quality 
of  hospital  care  under  the  new  Medicare 
prospective  reimbursement  system  and  on 
the  l)eneficiary's  access  to  continuing  (long 
term)  care  services. 

These  hearings  clearly  showed  that  (1)  el- 
derly patienU  are  being  discharged  "sooner 
and  sicker"  due  to  pressures  on  hospitals 
under  DRG's  to  shorten  lengths  of  stay  and 
(2)  cost  contairunent  measures  by  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Medicare's  already  limited 
continuing  (long  term)  care  benefit  are  put- 
ting the  elderly  in  a  "Catch  22'"  bind— re- 
leased sooner  and  sicker  from  our  hospitals 
and  unable  to  get  the  home  and  skilled 
nursing  home  care  they  need. 

These  findings  confirm  that  under  the 
present  system,  concerns  for  quality  and 
access  are  secondary  to  concerns  for  cost. 
What  has  become  clear  is  that  it  is  the  bene- 
ficiary—not the  provider— who  Is  feeling  the 
Impact  of  cost  containment  Iwth  In  the 
quality  of  their  care  and  in  their  access  to 
post-hospital  and  restorative  services. 

Added  to  problems  of  early  discharge  and 
access  to  continuing  care  services  are  serious 
limitations  inherent  in  Medicare's  continu- 
ing care  benefits  such  as  the  lack  of  uniform 
claims  review  criteria,  the  lack  of  continuity 
In  the  transfer  from  acute  to  post-hospital 
care,  and  Inadquate  protection  of  the  bene- 
ficiary's right  to  appeal. 

THK  SOLUnOM 

Problems  of  quality  and  access  resulting 
from  health  care  cost  contalimient  demand 
that  provisions  for  quality  assurance  (in- 
cluding access  to  care)  be  fully  integrated 
into  the  hospital  and  continuing  care  com- 
ponents of  the  current  Medicare  program. 

The  "Continuing  Care  Equity  and  Quality 
Assurance  Act  of  1986"  (CCTIQA)  is  the 
most  recent  of  three  companion  bills  (H.R. 
1970  and  H.R.  4065)  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Edward  R.  Royl>al.  Chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  that 
address  the  problems  of  quality  and  access 
elderly  patients  are  now  facing.  CCEQA  is  a 
comprehensive  reform  package  that  Incor- 
porates many  of  the  provisions  of  the  first 
two  bills  and  Introduces  major,  new  reforms 
to  ensure  the  l)eneflclary's  rightful  access  to 
Medicare's  continuing  (long  term)  care  ben- 
efit, to  provide  incentives  for  provider  par- 
ticipation and  to  ensure  high  quality  care. 

This  legislation  was  developed  in  consulta- 
tion with  hospitals,  skilled  nursing  facilities. 
home  health  agencies,  legal  services  person- 
nel, discharge  planners,  and  fiscal  interme- 
diaries, as  well  as  with  consumers. 

CCEQA  makes  the  Medicare  continuing 
care  l)eneflt  more  equitable  and  cost  effec- 
tive and  protecU  the  l)eneficlary's  rightful 
access  to  high  quality  hospital,  post-hospital 
and  restorative  care— care  they  need  now 
more  than  ever. 

CCXQA  PKOVISIOHS:  MEDICARE  COJITimjIKG  CARE 
RETORMS 

/.  Continuing  Care  Policy  Council  fCCPCJ 
EsUblishes  Continuing  Care  Policy  Coun- 
cil (CCPC)  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
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Secretary  of  DHHS  on  the  design,  imple- 
mentation and  evaluation  of  the  continuing 
care  provisions  of  this  Act;  on  the  develop- 
ment and  interpreUtlon  of  definitions,  poli- 
cies and  regulations  under  Medicare's  con- 
tinuing care  benefit:  on  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources for  the  administration  of  these  ben- 
efits;  and  on  the  management  of  other  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid  continuing  (long  term) 
care  t>enefits. 

Council  meml)ers  include  persons  with  ex- 
pertise in  geriatrics  and  rehabilitative  prac- 
tice representing  for-profit  and  not-for- 
profit  hospital  (acute  and  rehablllUtive). 
nursing  home  and  home  health  providers: 
fiscal  intermediaries:  3rd  party  payors;  phy- 
sicians; nurses:  social  workers;  discharge 
planners:  legal  services  personnel:  State  om- 
budsmen; PROs;  and  consumers  (who  com- 
prise at  least  one-fifth  of  the  Council). 

//.  Uniform  criteria  for  medical  claims 

review 
EsUblishes  and  annually  updates  a  uni- 
form assessment  protocol  and  assessment 
tooKs)  for  claims  review  that  Includes  (1) 
patient  characteristics.  (2)  medical  condi- 
tions, (3)  physical  and  cognitive  functional 
capacity.  (4)  practical  considerations.  (5) 
services  required.  (6)  and  cost/appropriate- 
ness of  service  setting  to  ensure  greater 
equity,  reliability  and  predicUbllity  of  claim 
determinations  within  Intermediaries,  across 
intermediaries  and  through  time.  Sets  quali- 
fications for  personnel  employed  to  perform 
medical  reviews  under  Medicare. 

Permits  Intermediaries  to  consult  with 
continuing  care  providers,  in  conjunction 
with  the  patient  and  attending  physician, 
and  approve  substitute.  Medicare-eligible 
services  when  medically  Indicated,  when  ap- 
propriate to  the  tieneficiary's  needs,  and 
when  sulKtitution  of  services  will  not  result 
In  additional  costs  to  Medicare. 

///.  Prior  authorization 

Establishes  a  system  of  prior  and  concur- 
rent authorization  for  Medicare  nursing 
home  and  home  health  claims  that  replaces 
the  current  Medicare  waiver  of  liabUity  for 
muring  home  and  home  health  providers, 
that  protects  lieneflciaries  against  coste  In- 
curred during  claims  review  and  that  In- 
cludes: 

(DA  presumptive  eligibility  period  (not  to 
exceed  three  days)  for  the  beneficiary  and 
provider  based  on  a  beneficiary's  perceived 
elibibility  for  Medicare  and  for  a  specific 
class  of  Medicare  benefits  (i.e.,  skilled  nurs- 
ing care  or  home  health  care)  and  during 
which  Medicare  will  pay  the  costs  of  eligible 
services  within  that  class  of  benefiU. 

(2)  A  concurrent,  10  day  claims  review 
period  for  services  claimed  within  a  class  of 
benefits  (e.g.  RN  versus  aide  services).  Pro- 
viders win  cover  the  costs  of  Ineligible  serv- 
ices provided  within  a  class  of  l>enefits  at 
any  time  during  the  10  day  review  period  or 
presumptive  eligibility  period. 

Requires  that  DHHS  monitor  the  accept- 
ance of  Medicare  patients  by  continuing 
care  providers  to  ensure  that  placement  is 
not  delayed  until  the  results  of  prior  and 
concurrent  review  are  known. 

IV.  Medicare  continuing  care  appeals, 
special  exceptions,  and  special  benefits 
Requires,  on  enactment,  that  all  Medicare 
continuing  care  claims  be  appealable:  sets 
requirements  for  informing  beneficiaries  of 
their  right  to  appeal:  and  lifts  current  re- 
strictions on  the  provider's  right  to  repre- 
sent beneficiaries  in  the  appeals  process 
when  approved  by  the  patient  or  the  pa- 
tient's respresentatlve. 
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Bull(]s  PRO  review  of  "medical  necessity" 
and  "practical  considerations"  into  the  ap- 
peals process  for  Medicare  continuing  care 
claims  at  the  point  at  which  a  request  for 
reconsideration  of  a  denied  claim  Is  upheld 
by  the  fiscal  intermediary  l>ased  on  pre- 
scribed "triggers"  for  PRO  reviews.  Grants 
special  exceptions  to  I>eneiflciarie8  who  are 
certified  by  the  PRO  as  needing  a  given 
level  of  care  based  on  medical  necessity. 

Grants  special  t>enefits  to  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries who  are  eligible  for  skilled  nursing 
care,  but  for  whom  a  bed  is  not  available. 
Requires  that  DHHS,  in  conjunction  with 
the  CCPC,  set  standards,  assessment  criteria 
and  payment  rates  that: 

(1)  Ensure  that  allowances  to  hospitals  for 
"days  awaiting  placement"  protect  the  t)ene- 
ficiary's  right  to  a  continued  hospital  sUy 
beyond  that  associated  with  a  given  diagno- 
sis until  a  skilled  nursing  home  t>ed  t>ecome8 
available  or  is  no  longer  needed. 

(2)  Permit  Medicare-certified  home  health 
providers  and  licensed  intermediate  nursing 
home  providers  to  provide  care  only  if  the 
possibility  of  continued  hospital  stay  is 
ruled  out.  only  when  the  PRO  certifies  that 
the  patient's  health  and  safety  can  be  rea- 
sonably assured  at  the  lower  level  of  care, 
only  when  the  patient  or  the  patient's 
chosen  representative  and  physician  agree 
to  the  alternate  care  setting,  and  only  until 
a  skilled  nursing  home  bed  becomes  avail- 
able. 

Requires  that  PROs  report  annually  to 
DHHS  on  their  review  activities  under  the 
Medicare  continuing  care  appeals  process 
and  on  patterns  of  Intermediary  denials 
triggering  PRO  consultation. 

V.  Performance  standards  for  fiscal 
intermediaries 

Requires  that  DHHS.  in  consultation  with 
the  CCPS.  develop  new  criteria  and  stand- 
ards for  evaluating  intermediary  perform- 
ance under  the  Contractor  Performance 
E^raluation  Program  (CPEP)  that: 

(1)  Give  equal  weight  to  "accuracy"  as  to 
"cost  savings"  in  intermediary  decisions 
under  their  medical  claims  review  functions. 

(2)  Establish  "accuracy"  and  "timeliness" 
in  medical  claims  review  as  critical  variables 
such  that  failure  to  meet  standards  under 
these,  as  with  other  CPEP  critical  variables, 
is  grounds  for  termination  of  contract. 

(3)  Replace  the  current  5:1  minimum 
standard  for  cost-savings  under  both  the 
medical  claims  review  and  cost  report  review 
functions  with  measures  of  cost-effective- 
ness that  are  not  l>ased  on  numerical  stand- 
ards. 

(4)  Increase  the  weighting  of  performance 
criteria  related  to  the  completeness  of  ex- 
planations for  denials  under  medical  claims 
review  functions. 

Requires  that  DDHS  provide  information 
on  overall  intermediary  performance  to  the 
CCPC  annually  for  the  purpose  of  evaluat- 
ing and  revising  criteria  under  the  CPEP 
(including  data  on  claim  denials  and  rever- 
sals by  region  and  Intermediary  including 
decisions  from  Administrative  Law  Judge 
and  judicial  proceedings). 

Vlt.  Medicare  Benefit  Management 
Demonstration  Program 

Requires  that  DHHS.  In  conjunction  with 
the  CCPC.  review  existing  studies  and  dem- 
onstrations and  Identify  the  need  for  addi- 
tional research  under  a  new.  "Medicare  Ben- 
efit Management  Demonstration  Program" 
that  test  the  feasibility  of  beneficiary  ori- 
ented "t)eneflt  management"  and  ""supple- 
mental" health  and  support  services  that 
reduce  the  cost  of  care  to  beneficiaries  wlth- 
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out    compromising    quality    and    without 
adding  to  the  costs  of  Medicare. 

qOAUTT  ASSURAMCI  RErORMS 

/.  Increase  PRO  emphasis  on  Qtuilitv 

assurance 

Requires  that  PROs  extend  at  least  the 

same  amount  of  effort  and  resources  on 

quality  assurance  as  on  cost  containment. 

//.  Expansion  of  PRO  scope  of  work  and 

level  of  effort 
Expands  PRO  scope  of  work  in  quality  as- 
surance and  tioard  meml)er8hip  to  cover  all 
Medicare  health  and  continuing  care  provid- 
ers including  hospitals,  physician  offices, 
nursing  homes,  home  health  agencies,  and 
hospices.  Also  expands  PRO  functions  to  In- 
clude review  of  continuing  care  claims  ap- 
peals that  are  denied  and  upheld  by  fiscal 
Intermediaries  at  reconsideration. 
///.  Local  consumer  advisory  (wards  and 

hot-line 
Requires  that  each  PRO  have  a  Consumer 
Advisory  Board  (CAB)  to  conduct  ongoing 
oversight  of  the  PRO.  to  provide  Input  Into 
the  award  and  evaluation  of  PRO  contracts, 
and  to  receive  Input  from  Medicare  l)enefici- 
aries  and  other  parties. 

Creates  24  hour  hot-line  for  receiving 
questions  and  complaints  from  Medicare 
providers,  beneficiaries  and  Interested  par- 
Ues. 

IV.  National  Council  on  Quality  Assumnce 
EsUblishes  national  Council  on  Quality 
Assurance  (CQA)  through  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  to  oversee  the  oper- 
ations of  the  quality  assurance  system  (In- 
cluding problems  of  access)  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  DHHS  for  its  improve- 
ment. 

Requires  that  DHH8  provide  such  infor- 
mation as  is  needed  by  the  CQA  to  carry  out 
Its  responsibilities.  This  Information  shall 
Include  dau  on  Medicare  continuing  care 
claim  denials  and  reversals  by  region.  In- 
cluding decisions  from  Administrative  Law 
Judge  and  judicial  proceedings,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaluating  the  potential  effect  of 
beneficiary  access  to  continuing  care  serv- 
ices on  the  quality  of  care  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  other  health  services. 

Requires  that  the  CQA  make  recommen- 
dations annuaUy  to  DHHS  for  Improving 
quality  assurance  and  access  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Congress  and  requires  that 
DHHS  take  into  account  CQA  input  In  its 
administration  of  the  PRO  and  Medicare 
programs. 

V.  Discharge  planning 
SeU  guidelines  for  discharge  platming  to 
protect    against    inappropriate    discharges 
and  to  ensure  a  smooth  and  timely  transi- 
tion to  post-hospital  care. 

Requires  that  hospitals  have  In  place  a 
discharge  planning  process  that  begins  as 
close  to  the  time  of  hospital  admission  as 
appropriate  and  that  alerts  nursing  home 
and  home  health  providers  of  a  patient's  an- 
ticipated need  for  Medicare  post-hospital  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 
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urge  all  Membars  to  give  thought  to  thia 


DRUGS  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  KEVkT  YORK 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Tliursdav,  March  6.  1986 

Mr  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  growing  problem 
of  drug  use  in  our  Nation's  schools.  I  would 


Drug  usage  has  reached  epKiemic  propor- 
tions anwig  our  young  people  More  than 
one-third  of  our  high  9Ch(x>l  graduates  t\ay9 
admitted  to  tryir>g  mahjuana.  beginning  a  pat- 
tern of  abuse  ttiat  continues  to  spread  later  in 
Hfe.  The  cycle  recurs  again  and  again,  nining 
the  lives  of  many  young  adults. 

If  we  wish  to  halt  the  tidal  wave  of  illicit 
drugs  entering  our  country,  we  must  commit 
ourselves  to  cuttng  the  demand  for  these 
dmgs.  And  H  we  wish  to  reduce  the  demand, 
we  must  commit  ourselves  to  a  program  of 
educating  our  young  people  about  the  dan- 
gers of  drug  abuse.  We  must  mobilize  every 
sector  and  every  level  of  society.  We  have  no 
alternative,  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  we  lose  every- 
thing we  stand  for. 

I  insert  the  folk>wing  article  into  ttw  CON- 
GRESSIONAL Record,  and  urge  my  ooleaguaa 
to  read  it  carefully. 

The  artKle  folk>ws: 

[Prom  USA  Today,  Feb.  10. 19861 
We  Just  Cak't  Live  With  Death  by  Dofe 
(The  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Jackson.  44.  of  Chicago. 
Is  a  nationally  known  civilrighu  leader.  He 
founded  Operation  PUSH  (People  United  to 
Ser\'e  Humanity),  and  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1984.  He  and  his  wife.  Jacaquellne. 
are  the  parenU  of  five  children.  Jackson 
was  Interviewed  by  USA  TODAY'S  editorial 
board.) 

USA  Today:  Are  drugs  a  big  problem  In 
the  USA's  schools? 

Jackson:  Yes.  Whether  Its  In  San  Diego 
or  Phoenix  or  Albuquerque  or  Washington. 
DC.  drugs  may  be  the  most  universal  phe- 
nomenon In  our  schools  today.  The  combi- 
nation of  drugs  and  alcohol  and  access  to 
guns  has  made  our  schools  the  most  danger- 
ous places  in  the  country  to  be  between  9 
and  3  during  the  day.  We're  raising  the 
drug,  the  violence,  and  the  sex  issues.  If  we 
just  deal  with  a  given  black  issue  or  a  given 
Hispanic  issue,  the  media  says  it  really  Is 
bad  but  they  got  a  problem.  But  if  it's  in  a 
surburban  school  then  it's  we  got  a  problem. 
USA  Today:  What  happens  when  you  visit 
our  high  schools  and  ask  the  studenu  about 
drugs? 

Jackson:  I  recently  visited  a  school  in  San 
Diego  and  asked.  "  How  many  of  you  know 
someone  In  your  age  group  who  is  dead  be- 
cause of  drugs?"  Almost  every  hand  in  the 
room  went  up.  "How  many  of  your  know 
someone  who  Is  In  jaU  because  of  drugs  In 
your  age  group?"  Hand  went  up.  and  they 
started  laughing. 
USA  Today:  Then  what  happened? 
Jackson:  I  kept  asking  questions:  "How 
many  of  you  know  someone  in  the  school 
who  takes  drugs?"  Every  hand  went  up. 
"How  many  of  you  know  someone  In  the 
school  who  drinks  liquor?"  All  hands  went 
up.  "Aw.  Reverend,  you  can't  be  serious." 
When  I  asked.  "How  n»ny  of  you  have 
known  someone  who  has  brought  a  gun  or  a 
knife  to  school?"  about  three-fourths  of  the 
hands  went  up. 

USA  Today:  You  have  children  In  high 
school  and  college.  Are  young  people  dying 
from  drugs  and  violence? 

Jackson:  My  son  Jonathan,  went  to  high 
school  in  Chicago.  In  grades  10.  U.  and  12, 
he  was  a  pallt>earer  in  12  funerals  In  three 
years,  of  kids  he  knew— not  all  from  his 
school.  It's  a  war  zone. 
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USA  Today:  So  this  problem  of  drugs  and 
violence  has  become  a  crisis. 

Jackson:  Yes:  Last  year  Jonathan.  Jesse. 
Jr..  and  I  were  arrested  for  protesting  at  the 
South  African  Embassy.  During  that  night 
in  jail.  I  counseled  about  25  young  men. 
none  of  whom  had  a  father  at  home.  Only 
one  had  a  dream.  1  asked.  "What  do  you 
want  to  be?"  He  said.  "Well.  I  wanted  to  be 
a  policeman."  But  the  police  busted  him.  so 
he  doesnt  want  to  be  that  now.  All  of  them 
were  in  jail  for  some  drug-related  situation. 

USA  Today:  How  did  you  counsel  them? 

Jackson:  I  wanted  to  talk  to  them.  So  I 
started  in  on  one.  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  We 
went  back  and  forth.  He  wouldn't  give  his 
name.  Then  he  asked  me.  "Whafs  your 
name?"  I  said  "Jesse  Jackson."  He  asked. 
"Why  are  you  in  jail?"  I  said.  "To  free 
South  Africa."  He  said.  "Why  don't  you  free 


USA  Today:  Then  what  happened? 
Jackson:  I  tried  again:  "What's  your 
name?"  He  said.  'John  Doe. "  So  I  said.  'If  I 
go  up  there  and  tell  the  judge  your  names 
John  Doe.  they  might  lock  us  both  up.  He'll 
think  I'm  crazy  and  you're  crazy,  too."  He 
was  real  hard,  you  know.  Then  Jonathan 
said.  "What  you  must  understand.  Dad.  is 
that  these  boys  can't  lose.  Let's  say  they  try 
to  rob  a  bank.  When  they  get  the  money, 
they  win.  If  they  get  caught,  they  come  to 
jail  with  their  friends.  They're  warm.  They 
can  eat— something  they  can't  do  at  home. 
They  win.  If  they  get  killed,  they're  out  of 
their  misery.  They  win.  They  can't  lose." 

USA  Today:  That's  a  pretty  depressing 
picture. 

Jackson:  This  bottom  crust,  this  rein- 
forced poverty,  is  affecting  people's  mentali- 
ty. We're  turning  loose  millions  of  people  on 
the  streets  who  are  in  this  emotional  and 
physical  predicament.  It's  something  we 
must  put  some  real  focus  on  and  try  to  cure. 
USA  Today:  And  that's  why  you  go  to  so 
many  schools? 

Jackson:  Yes.  I  went  up  to  a  high  school 
in  Washington.  D.C..  and  asked  of  those 
who  are  on  drugs  at  any  level  to  be  honest 
with  me.  I  said,  "Let's  face  it  before  it's  too 
late,  and  come  on  down  to  the  stage."  And 
atwut  300  did.  Now.  as  I  Ulk  to  these  kids 
on  this  drug  thing.  I  argue  that  taking 
drugs  is  morally  wrong  and  physically  de- 
structive. 

USA  Today:  Do  they  agree  that  taking 
drugs  is  wrong? 

Jackson:  They  are  ambivalent  about 
whether  it  is  morally  wrong.  But  that's  the 
way  I  put  it— I  tell  them  it's  morally  wrong. 
USA  Today:  How  do  you  do  that? 
Jackson:  I  ask  them  to  tell  me.  "How 
many  of  you  think  that  taking  drugs  is  mor- 
ally wrong?"  But  their  value  system  does 
not  reject  drugs.  Then  I  ask  them.  "How 
many  of  you  believe  taking  drugs  is  phys- 
ically destructive,  that  it  will  kill  you?" 
They  say.  •Well,  it's  according  to  how  much 
you  take. "  There's  a  sense  in  that  neither 
their  valuer  nor  their  minds  reject  drugs. 
There's  a  sense  In  which  it  is  all  right.  It's 
kind  of  shady  morally,  and  they  think  it  can 
be  handled  physically. 

USA  Today:  Do  you  think  our  whole  socie- 
ty is  too  ambivalent,  morally,  about  drugs? 

Jackson:  Yes.  Take  this  example:  If,  two 
Nazis  just  grab  somebody  and  kill  them,  or 
if  three  Klansmen  Just  grab  somebody,  we 
say.  •"Let"s  stop  this  because  something  seri- 
ous is  going  on. "  But  if  six  kids  die  from  an 
overdose  this  weekend,  these  kids  might  say, 
"That  stuff  must  not  have  been  cut  right  or 
something."  We  blacks  have  learned  to  live 
with  death  by  dope  as  opposed  to  the  rope. 
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And  we  never  lost  as  many  young  people  by 
the  rope  as  we  have  by  dope.  I  mean,  the 
Klan.  at  their  heyday,  never  killed  this 
many  people,  or  affected  this  many  homes. 
But  there's  a  sense  in  which  we  have 
learned  to  accept  this  as  a  kind  of  a  mosaic 
of  our  day. 
USA  Today:  So  we  are  at  war  with  drugs? 
Jackson:  Yes,  and  I  suggest  to  you  that  we 
must  expose  the  devastating  impact  of  this 
war.  And  It's  not  just  a  matter  of  stopping 
the  supply  from  coming  across  the  border. 
The  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  And 
now  we  even  have  people  sniffing  formalde- 
hyde, which  literally  embalms  their  brain 
over  a  period  of  time,  as  it  would  a  dead  per- 
son's brain. 

USA  Today:  What  can  be  done  to  fight 
drug  use? 

Jackson:  The  reason  we  go  to  these 
schools  is  that  we  must  have  a  massive 
counter-cultural  movement.  Just  the  legisla- 
tive level— that's  not  deep  enough.  More  pa- 
trols at  the  border— that's  good,  but  it's 
deeper  than  that.  It  is  at  the  level  of  a  spir- 
itual deterioration  and  a  mind  collapse.  It's 
becoming  very  endemic.  It's  almost  in  the 
blood  stream  of  our  value  system  and  our 
mentality. 

USA  Today:  What  kinds  of  things  have 
you  seen  at  schools? 

Jackson:  I  spoke  at  a  New  Orleans  school 
one  day  to  kids  9,  10,  and  11.  Magnet  school. 
Upper  crust.  I  challenged  them  to  admit  it  if 
they  were  on  drugs.  Out  of  1.000.  about  600 
came  and  followed  me— they  were  on  some 
form  of  drugs.  One  of  the  girls  said,  "Hey, 
let"s  everybody  get  honest  now."  Thirty-five 
teachers  got  up.  The  teachers  came  down, 
and  then  the  principal  got  up.  So  the  super- 
intendent put  his  head  between  his  legs  and 
wept.  He  couldn't  fire  everybody. 

USA  Today:  Teachers  were  using  drugs 
too? 

Jackson:  Went  out  to  Pasadena.  Same 
scene  again.  Students  became  very  antago- 
nistic and  started  calling  teachers'  names: 
"Come  on  John.  Come  on  Jesse.  Come  on 
Prank."  Start  calling  teachers'  names.  They 
start  getting  up  reluctantly. 

USA  Today:  Was  that  your  only  experi- 
ence with  teachers? 

Jackson:  Lowest  turnout  was  at  a  school  in 
Chicago.  I  knew  something  was  happening 
there,  because  I  luiew  a  lot  of  the  students. 
Only  four  or  five  students  came  down— it 
was  like  pulling  teeth.  Later,  some  kids  told 
me,  "Reverend,  we  appreciate  your  talk  so 
much.  But  teachers  and  the  security  guards 
are  selling  it.  So  while  you  were  talking  to 
us,  the  teachers  were  giving  us  the  eye.  We 
were  afraid.  We  couldn't  move." 

USA  Today:  How  do  young  people  get  into 
drugs? 

Jackson:  Many  of  the  young  men  will 
start  smoking  or  drinking  to  impress  young 
women  that  they  are  mature,  that  they  are 
into  what's  happening.  Young  women  can 
help  by  being  willing  to  accept  young  men 
and  not  reject  them,  and  to  make  taking 
drugs  invalid  as  an  expression  of  their  matu- 
rity. 

USA  Today:  What's  your  message  to  those 
young  people? 

Jackson:  "Young  lady,  you  may  love  him, 
but  you  cannot  marry  him  because  if  he's 
on  drugs,  he'll  choose  the  monkey  on  his 
back  over  the  baby  in  your  belly.  Young 
man,  you  cannot  marry  her  because  when 
she's  on  drugs  she's  not  responsible  for  her- 
self. She  does  not  know  what  she'll  do  with 
whom. "  You  cannot  go  any  further  than 
this.  I  mean,  we  just  kind  of  bring  it  on 
down  front. 
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USA  Today:  What  kind  of  prices  are  we 
paying  for  drug  use? 

Jackson:  Drugs  are  getting  us.  The're 
knocking  us  out  by  the  thousands  every 
weekend.  It's  in  the  nose  and  it's  In  the 
veins,  and  it's  thousands  of  funerals  every 
week  already.  We're  losing  more  to  this 
than  we  lost  In  the  Vietnam  War. 

USA  Today:  Operation  PUSH  is  also  work- 
ing on  a  program  to  make  sure  that  every 
high  school  graduate  who's  qualified  can  go 
to  college. 

Jackson:  Yes.  We  have  found  that  there 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  students 
who  sort  of  get  programmed  away  from 
available  opportunities,  because  there 
wasn't  a  good  conununications  apparatus  in 
high  school.  We're  trying  to  set  up  an  800 
number,  where  every  student  in  America 
who  wants  to  go  to  college  can  dial  this  na- 
tional hot  line.  We  want  to  make  sure  that 
any  young  person— black,  white  or  brown— 
who  wants  to  go  to  college  goes.  If  you  have 
your  high  school  diploma  and  have  every- 
thing except  money,  we  can  get  you  in  col- 
lege somewhere. 

DRUG  ABUSE  IN  USA 

A  1984  survey  of  high  school  seniors 
showed  that  16  percent  had  used  cocaine  at 
least  once.  Use  was  highest  in  the  West— 26 
percent  of  students:  lowest  in  North  Central 
states— 9  percent. 

A  1984  survey  of  44,000  students  found 
that  32  percent  of  seniors  and  10  percent  of 
eighth-graders  had  used  marijuana  at  least 
once  in  past  year. 

A  1985  random  survey  of  100  callers,  ages 
12  to  19,  to  a  national  cocaine  hot  line  re- 
vealed that  64  percent  were  dependent  on 
more  than  one  drug.  Most  common:  cocaine 
and  alcohol;  68  percent  said  grades  dropped 
because  of  drug  use;  57  percent  said  they 
bought  most  of  their  drugs  at  school;  and  18 
percent  had  attempted  suicide. 

In  1982,  21.6  miUion  people  in  USA  had 
tried  cocaine,  and  there  were  4.2  million  reg- 
ular users. 

A  study  in  Miami,  Fla,  found  that  239 
heroin  users  were  responsible  for  more  than 
80,000  crimes  in  one  year— nearly  340  crimes 
each. 

Estimates  on  the  cost  of  drug  abuse- 
lower  worker  productivity,  medical  ex- 
penses, and  crime  range  from  $47  billion  to 
$60  billion  per  year. 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  CHOICE  OP 
NAMES 


HON.  WILLIAM  CARNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 
Mr,  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  House 
have  a  duty  to  speak  up  against  discrimination 
and  unfairness.  We  have  a  duty  to  brir>g  to 
light  such  unfair  actions  when  the  groups  who 
are  affected  seem  to  be  getting  no  response 
from  the  perpetrators  of  such  discriminatory 
treatment. 

On  March  12,  an  episode  of  NBC's  program 
Highway  to  Heaven,  will  focus  on  the  actions 
of  a  fictional  neo-Nazi  character  named  Jan 
Baltic.  To  many  of  us  in  the  House,  the  last 
name  of  Baltic  comes  close  to  being  a  form  of 
ethnic  slander. 

The  word  Baltic  specifically  denotes  a  geo- 
graphic region  in  Northern  Europe  comprised 
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of  the  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
As  we  all  kr>ow,  these  states  were  occupied 
by  both  Nazi  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
remain  illegally  occupied  by  the  Soviets  today. 
The  association  of  the  scourge  of  neo-nazism 
with  the  word,  Baltic,  is  offensive  to  many  citi- 
zens of  Baltic  American  descent. 

So  far,  NBC  has  been  unresponsive  to  the 
requests  of  many  representatives  of  these 
ethnic  groups  to  ameliorate  this  problem.  This 
is  regrettable.  While  NBC  has  an  absolute 
right  to  broadcast  this  program.  It  also  has  a 
duty  to  mitigate  this  type  of  mistake.  The 
cause  of  the  Baltic  people  has  the  support  of 
Congress.  We  have  an  Ad  Hoc  Baltic  Commit- 
tee in  the  House.  We  are  currently  working  for 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  500,  Baltic 
Freedom  Day.  The  Senate  has  expressed 
similar  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  call  again  on  NBC  to  take 
some  constructive  action  to  remedy  this  prob- 
lem, and  not  turn  its  back  on  the  Baltic  con- 
cerns until  after  the  program  has  aired.  The 
Washington  Post  TV  column  writer,  John  Car- 
nxxJy,  has  addressed  this  problem  in  his 
column  today.  I  would  like  to  include  this  por- 
tion of  the  column  in  the  Record  today  as 
well. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  6,  19861 
An  UNroRTUNATE  Choice  op  Names 

THE  TV  COLUMN 

(By  John  Carmody) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Baltic  Americans,  with  the  aid  of  Sens. 
Donald  W.  Riegle  Jr.  (D)  and  Carl  Levin  (D) 
of  Michigan,  have  protested  to  NBC  about 
next  Wednesday's  episode  of  "Highway  to 
Heaven,"  in  which  the  leader  of  a  neo-Nazi 
group  tormenting  an  Auschwitz  survivor  is 
named  "Jan  Baltic".  .  . 

In  their  letter,  which  was  also  sent  to  Mi- 
chael Landon,  the  producer  of  ""Highway," 
the  senators  said,  "We  share  the  concerns  of 
Baltic  Americans  that  the  linkage  of  their 
entire  community  to  the  kind  of  ethnic  big- 
otry and  hatred  exhibited  by  Jan  Baltic 
could  create  harmful  tensions  and  misun- 
derstandings. A  similar  concern  has  t>een 
voiced  by  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee .  .  . 

"We  appreciate  your  position  expressed  to 
representatives  of  Baltic  American  organiza- 
tions that  the  use  of  the  name  .  .  .  was 
merely  coincidental  and  was  not  Intended  to 
associate  the  over  one  million  Baltic  Ameri- 
cans in  this  country  with  the  reprehensible 
attitudes  of  the  Individual  portrayed  as  Jan 
Baltic  .  .  . 

"In  the  Interest  of  ensuring  that  no  group 
is  discriminated  against  or  vilified  because 
of  its  national  origin  we  request  that  NBC 
seriously  consider  substituting  the  name 
Baltic  with  a  more  appropriate  one  prior  to 
the  film's  showing".  .  . 

The  letter  was  sent  to  Bettye  King  Hoff- 
mann, vice  president,  program  information 
resources  .  .  . 

According  to  Sen.  Riegle's  office,  addition- 
al letters  yesterday  were  being  circulated 
for  signatures  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
regarding  the  issue. 

The  Baltic  states— Latvia,  Estonia  and 
Lithuania— were  overrun  by  the  Soviet 
Army  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  According 
to  a  Riegle  aide,  on  Jan.  23  of  this  year.  Sen. 
Riegle  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  June  14, 
1986.  to  be  declared  Baltic  Freedom  Day. 
and  a  House  bill  was  similarly  introduced 
"to  focus  the  attention  of  the  world  on  the 
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plight  of  the  Baltic  people  and  demonstrate 
solidarity  with  them  in  their  continual 
struggle  for  freedom"  .  .  . 

A  spokesman  for  NBC  late  yesterday  said 
no  change  will  be  made  in  the  Wednesday 
program  .  .  . 

In  a  statement  issued  yesterday.  Hoffman 
said.  ""We're  sorry  to  learn  of  your  distress 
over  the  use  of  Jan  Baltic  as  the  name  of 
the  neo-Nazi  in  this  program.  We  assure  you 
that  this  is  a  totally  manufactured  name 
and  is  in  no  way  Intended  to  be  identified 
with  any  particular  group  .  .  . 

'"The  episode  in  question  stresses  the  sub- 
ject of  intolerance.  It  contains  no  dialogue 
whatsoever  that  refers  to  the  ancestry  of 
the  [fictional  Jan  Baltic]  or  to  that  of  his 
accomplices  .  .  . 

"...  NBC  is  sensitive  to  scapegoating  and 
the  imputation  of  guilt.  Fixing  an  entire 
community  with  responsibility  for  acts  com- 
mitted by  individual  members  is  unaccept- 
able .  .  . 

"At  the  same  time,  for  any  group  to 
assume  that  the  mere  mention  of  an  individ- 
ual's name  or  identity  inevitably  tars  the 
entire  group  with  the  acts  of  that  individual 
is  unwarranted  .  .  . 

"Even  if  viewers  associated  the  name  of 
Baltic  with  Latvians  [sic]  we  strongly  be- 
lieve they  would  not  conclude  that  those  en- 
gaged in  neo-Nazi  activities  are  Americans 
of  east  central  European  [sic]  extrac- 
tion" .  .  . 
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the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  housing  programs  and  com- 
munity planning  and  development,  as  set 
forth  In  the  message  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  February  5. 
1986,  under  section  1013  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  are  hereby  disap- 
proved. 


REJECT  ASSISTED  HOUSING 
DEFERRAL 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  by  which  the 
House  and  Senate  can  reject  the  proposed 
deferrals  for  assisted  housing,  urban  devetop- 
ment  block  grants  and  community  develop- 
ment bkxk  grants. 

The  administration's  proposal  to  reduce 
funding  in  tt>ese  programs  represent  a  direct 
attack  on  the  viability  of  our  cities  and  the 
poor,  the  elderty,  and  the  handicapped  who 
live  in  them.  These  cutbacks  will  lead  to  even 
greater  crowding  in  substandard  apartments 
and  to  even  longer  waiting  lists  for  decent,  af- 
fordable homes.  The  elderty  who  are  too  often 
shut-in  will  be  turned  away  at  the  door  when 
budget  cuts  force  earty  closings  and  reduced 
sen/ices  at  community  centers  funded  by 
CDBG.  The  promise  of  new  jobs  created  by 
projects  leveraged  with  UOAG  grants  will  be 
broken  for  unemployed  young  men  and 
women  living  in  the  Inner  city,  if  this  program 
no  longer  exists. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  to  move  quickly  to  reject  these  de- 
structive deferrals  of  needed  funds. 

H.J.  Res,  - 
Joint  resolution  disapproving  several  pro- 
posed deferrals  of  budget  authority  for 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment programs 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  AmeHca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  proposed 
deferrals  D86-41,  D86-42,  D86-43,  D86-44, 
D86-45,  D86-46,  D86-47,  D86-48,  D86-49, 
D86-50,  and  D86-51  of  budget  authority  for 


NATIONAL  DIGESTIVE  DISEASE 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVI8 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolutk>n  that  will 
designate  the  week  of  May  18,  1986.  through 
May  24.  1986,  as  "National  Digestive  Disease 
Awareness  Week,"  and  request  the  Presklent 
to  issue  a  proclamation  for  this  purpose  If 
adopted,  this  will  be  the  fourth  consecutive 
year  this  designation  has  been  made. 

The  digestive  system,  which  includes  the 
esophagus,  stomach,  intestine,  gall  bladder, 
liver,  pancreas,  and  colon  can  be  affected  by 
a  wide  range  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases. 
To  one  who  suffers  from  a  disorder  of  tt>e  di- 
gestive tract,  the  problems  range  from  mild 
discomfort  to  a  severe  and  real  threat  to  Nfe 
itself.  It  has  been  estimated  that  20  millk>n 
Americans  suffer  from  chronk:  digestive  dis- 
eases, with  over  14  million  cases  of  acute  di- 
gestive disease  disorders  treated  each  year. 
Tragically,  more  than  200,000  deaths  occur 
from  these  illnesses  each  year,  as  well  as 
one-third  of  all  malignancies,  Including  the 
cancerous  growth  that  was  removed  from  the 
President's  colon  last  year. 

When  measured  in  economic  terms,  diges- 
tive disorders  are  extremely  costly  to  the 
American  public,  with  direct  personal  health 
care  expenditures  for  treatment  at  $17  trillion 
per  year.  Comt>ined  with  annual  lost  wages, 
taxes,  disability,  and  other  financial  expendi- 
tures, total  losses  from  digestive  diseases  are 
estimated  at  neariy  $50  billion. 

[Respite  these  grim  and  saddening  statistics, 
there  has  been  encouraging  progress  made 
recently  by  researchers  through  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Diabetes,  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Diseases.  Many  previously  disabled 
and  chronically  ill  Americans  can  now  hope 
for  relief  from  pain  and  suffering  as  a  result  of 
these  Federal  efforts  and  other  research  ef- 
forts conducted  elsewhere.  Congress  has  re- 
cently funded  the  development  of  Digestive 
[Disease  Research  Centers  of  Excellence 
through  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
perform  basic  and  clinical  research  Into  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  tract.  We  look  fonward 
to  additional  insights  into  the  debilitating  ef- 
fects of  gastrointestinal  disease  from  these  re- 
search efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues'  support 
of  this  resolution— I  hope  each  one  of  them 
will  cosponsor  this  bill  to  heighten  the  aware- 
ness of  the  American  public  to  the  signMi- 
cance  of  digestive  disease  In  this  country.  I 
applaud  the  Digestive  Disease  National  Coali- 
tion for  their  efforts  to  bring  about  this  level  of 
awareness. 
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A  copy  of  the  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.J.  Rn.  554 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning May  18.  1986,  as  "National  Diges- 
tive Diseases  Awareness  Week" 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Ttaentativei  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  rank  third 
among  Ulnesses  in  total  economic  cost  in  the 
United  SUtes; 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  represent  one 
of  the  Nations  most  serious  health  prol)- 
lems  in  terms  of  discomfort  and  pain,  mor- 
tality, personal  expenditures  for  treatment, 
and  working  hours  lost; 

Whereas  twenty  million  Americans  suffer 
from  chronic  digestive  disease: 

Whereas  more  than  fourteen  million  cases 
of  acute  digestive  diseases  are  treated  in  this 
country  in  this  country  each  year,  including 
one-third  of  all  malignancies  and  some  of 
the  most  common  acute  infestions; 

Whereas  more  Americans  are  hospitalized 
by  digestive  diseases  than  by  any  other  dis- 
eases, necessitating  25  percent  of  all  surgical 
operations; 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  are  one  of  the 
most-prevalent  causes  of  disability  in  the 
work  force: 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  cause  yearly 
expenditure  of  over  $17,000,000,000  in  direct 
health  care  costs,  and  a  total  annual  eco- 
nomic burden  of  nearly  $50,000,000,000; 

Whereas  at  least  one  hundred  different  di- 
gestive diseases,  in  addition  to  other  disor- 
ders of  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  cause 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  deaths 
every  year: 

Whereas  research  into  the  causes,  cures, 
prevention,  and  clinical  treatment  of  diges- 
tive disease  and  related  nutrition  problems 
has  beome  a  national  concern,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  should  recog- 
nize digestive  diseases  as  a  major  health  pri- 
ority; 

Whereas  national  organizations  such  as 
the  Digestive  Disease  National  Coalition  are 
committed  to  increasing  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  digestive  diseases  among 
members  of  the  general  public  and  the 
health  care  community; 

Whereas  the  National  Institute  of  Health, 
through  iU  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Education  and  Information  Clearinghouse, 
and  the  National  Digestive  Diseases  Adviso- 
ry Board  are  committed  to  encouraging  and 
coordinating  such  educational  efforts;  and 

Whereas  the  week  beginning  May  18, 
1986,  marks  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Na- 
tional Digestive  Disease  Education  Program, 
a  coordinated  effort  to  educate  the  public 
and  the  health  care  community  regarding 
the  seriousnes  of  digestive  diseases,  and  to 
provide  information  relative  to  their  treat- 
ment, prevention,  and  control:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Revolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning May  18.  1986.  is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Digestive  Disease  Awareness  Week". 
The  President  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
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people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  programs  and  activi- 
ties. 


March  6,  1986 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  VA 
HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY) 
MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  6.  1986 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  letter  I 
received  from  a  veteran  wtio  has  been  a  pa- 
tient in  the  rehabilitation  medicine  service  of 
an  Ohio  VA  Medical  Center. 

Mr,  VonAlmen  was  concerned  about  the 
possible  closing  of  this  service  at  that  particu- 
lar fadHty,  and  I  was  pleased  to  advise  him 
that  there  are  no  such  plans.  His  letter  points 
out  the  importance  of  this  type  of  VA  service. 
He.  and  other  veterans,  have  benefited  greatly 
from  the  services  of  the  excellent  staff  at  that 
VA  facility.  The  treatment  they  received  has 
enabled  them  to  lead  useful  and  pfoductive 
lives. 

Cutting  the  length  of  VA  and  private  sector 
hospital  stays  seems  to  be  a  maior  objective 
of  this  and  previous  administrations.  Mr.  Von- 
Almen's  letter  illustrates  why  lengthy  stays  are 
sometimes  necessary.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
much  the  importance  of  maintaining  and  en- 
hancing this  type  of  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  care,  since  VA  research  and  modes 
of  treatment  are  also  beneficial  to  our  nonvet- 
eran  population.  VA  rehabilitative  medical 
treatment  does  take  time,  but  look  at  the  re- 
wards! 

Minerva.  OH, 
February  21.  1986. 
House  Cohmitto;  on  Veterans'  Atfairs, 
Washington,  DC. 

Hon.  Congressional  Representative:  Re- 
cently I  was  a  patron  in  the  cafeteria  of  the 
Cleveland  Regional  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Medical  Facility,  Brecksville  Division.  I 
overheard,  to  save  money,  that  plans  may 
be  in  the  works  to  close  that  facility's  Reha- 
biliUtion  Medical  Services  (RMS). 

I  have  been  around  government  installa- 
tions for  approximately  21  years  and  never 
have  I  seen  a  greater  return  per  dollar  In- 
vested. Let  me  explain. 

Back  in  May  of  1982  a  young  34  year  old 
sailor  had  a  brain-stem  Infarction.  The  re- 
sulting stroke  left  him  mute,  completely 
paralyzed  and  fighting  for  his  life.  After  he 
was  stabilized  at  Virginia  Beach  General 
Hospital  he  was  transferred  to  Naval  Re- 
gional Medical  Center  at  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia. There  he  received  his  first  surgery, 
the  insertion  of  a  feeding  tube  directly  into 
his  stomach.  This  tube  was  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  receive  nourishment  without 
an  intravenous  needle  because  he  was 
unable  to  swallow  even  liquids.  After  t>eing 
medically  discharged  from  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force  medivac  transferred  him  to  Cleve- 
land Regional  Veterans  Administration 
Medical  Center.  Wade  Park  division. 
Enroute   his  condition   deteriorated   and 


needed  sUbillzation  at  Scott  Air  Force  Base 
Hospital.  After  24  hours  he  was  sent  on  to 
Cleveland  Regional  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center,  Wade  Park  DivUion 
where  it  was  discovered  he  needed  addition- 
al abdominal  surgery,  the  stomach  tube  had 
t>ecome  dislodged.  Infecting  the  dlaphram. 

While  recovering  from  this  second  surgery 
it  was  decided  he  needed  a  third  surgery  to 
repair  a  decubltls  (bedsore)  on  his  buttocks. 
The  medical  personnel  In  Portsmouth, 
Virginia  had  been  amazed  to  discover  he  was 
not  comatose  as  they  had  diagnosed.  He 
showed  hU  emotions.  At  Wade  Park  In 
Cleveland  they  became  aware  his  Intellect 
was  Intact.  He  could  in  fact  "talk"  using  an 
alphabet  board. 

After  approximately  7  months  passed, 
while  the  body  healed,  he  was  transferred  to 
RMS  at  Cleveland  Regional  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center.  Brecksville  Di- 
vision. There,  in  time,  a  remarkable  transi- 
tion took  place.  That  young  man  was  trans- 
formed from  a  "vegeUble"  to  thU  registered 
voter  of  today. 

1  do  not  possess  the  eloquence  to  sUte 
what  every  person  on  that  staff  means  to 
me.  They  are  true  professionals  each  one.  I 
spent  a  prolonged  amount  of  time,  as  an  in- 
patient, due  to  family  problems.  That  staff 
guided  me  out  of  a  very  hostile  sUte  to  one 
of  functionability.  I  watched  older  and 
younger,  men  and  women  Uught  to  maxi- 
mize their  remaining  assets.  I  saw  stroke  vic- 
tims, cerebral  palsy,  amputees,  and  accident 
victims.  Without  faU  each  one  was  im- 
proved. 

One  particular  young  man  was  made 
better,  even  while  continuously  professing 
he  couldn't  do  anything.  There  were  three 
men  that  actually  arrived  in  a  deep  vegeU- 
ble sUte  only  to  be  helped  to  a  functional 
sUte.  I  can  remember  off-hand  three  men 
who  came  in,  seated  In  wheelchairs  and 
walked  out.  True,  two  needed  canes  but 
they  walked. 

The  RMS  section  helped  me  through  the 
roughest  adjustment  of  my  life.  They  are 
responsible,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
acquisition  of  most  of  the  sUte-of-the-art 
electronics  I  now  enjoy.  These  angels  of 
mercy  have  helped  and  are  helping  many 
veterans  to  return  to  a  useful  and  produc- 
tive life. 

In  closing  I  submit,  in  terms  of  money 
spent,  if  the  rest  of  the  government  could 
prove  as  beneficial  as  RMS  In  general.  Ward 
62A.  Cleveland  Regional  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Center,  Brecksville  Division, 
In  particular,  there  would  be  no  national 
debt.  I  know  if  I  would  have  been  relegated 
to  a  nursing  home  I'd  never  have  regained 
control  of  my  own  destiny  or  my  teenage 
daughter's  custody.  It  is  a  shame  to  even 
consider  cutting  RMS,  given  all  that  It  does. 
How  can  you  price  humanity? 


March  6,  1986 

A  SALUTE  TO  SISTER  SAINT 
MATTHEW.  S.S.J. 


I  had  completed  seventeen  years  of  what 
Id  planned  on  as  a  twenty  year  hitch. 
Reaching  the  rank  of  Senior  Chief  Petty 
Officer  (E-8)  has  made  me  very  conscious  of 
every  dollar  spent.  RMS  provides  the  best 
use  of  funds  that  can  be  spent.  Please  take 
this  letter  to  heart.  I  say  the  wonderful  re- 
sults firsthand.  When  another  veteran  has 
need  of  RMS.  I  hope  they  are  still  In  the 
medical  support  system. 
Respectfully. 

Fred  VonAlmen. 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dedicated  ed- 
ucator, Sister  Saint  Matthew,  S.S.J.,  is  cele- 
txating  her  golden  anniversary  as  a  Sister  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  PA. 
Katherine  Mary  Coughlin,  who  entered  the 
order  in  1936  in  Philadelphia,  was  bom  July 
19,  1918,  in  Bayonne,  NJ,  daughter  of  Mat- 
thew Francis  Coughlin  of  County  Co«k.  Eire, 
and  Mary  Teresa  O'Keefe  of  County  Kerry, 
Erie.  She  is  the  eldest  of  nine  children. 

Sister  Saint  Matthew  has  taught  tens  of 
thousands  of  students  in  her  career  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  following  sec- 
ondary schools:  the  Cecilian  Academy,  Phila- 
delphia, PA,  Wiklwood  Catholic  High  School  in 
Wildwood,  NJ,  Lebanon  Catholic  High  School. 
Let)anon,  PA.  Our  Lady  of  the  Valley  High 
School,  Orange,  NJ.  and  Queen  of  Peace 
High  School  in  North  Arlington,  NJ.  She  also 
taught  at  Corpus  Christi  and  Saint  Gregory's 
elementary  schools  in  Philadelphia. 

Sister  Saint  Matthew  received  her  early 
education  at  St.  Mary's  Elementary  School 
and  the  Holy  Family  Academy  in  Bayonne,  NJ, 
received  a  bachekx  of  arts  with  majors  in 
Latin  and  the  romance  languages  and  from 
Chestnut  Hill  College  in  Philadelphia.  PA. 
Sister  also  received  a  grant  to  study  Latin  in 
Italy  and  Sicily  and  studied  Spanish  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ma(jnd  and  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. 

On  March  1 5  the  community  is  paying  a  just 
tribute  to  Sister  Saint  Matthew  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  to  be  held  at  Queen  of  Peace  Hall. 
Preceding  this  greeting  from  her  friends  and 
relatives,  a  mass  will  be  concelebrated  at 
Queen  of  Peace  Church,  10  Franklin  Place, 
North  Arlington,  by  Rev,  Thomas  G.  Madden, 
pastor.  Rev.  Robert  (Coleman,  and  Rev.  Msgr. 
Dennis  Hayes,  and  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  Sey- 
mour, at  12:30  p.m. 

Sister  Saint  Matthew's  students  have  gone 
worldwide  in  every  profession  teaching,  law. 
medk:ine,  parenthood  and  many  ottier  fiekJs. 
They  tiave  carried  on  her  work  t)ringing  the 
beauty  of  her  teaching  to  all  parts  of  the 
wrorkj. 

On  October  7.  1979,  in  a  speech  to  women 
religious  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  Washington, 
DC,  he  said: 

The  need  for  this  public  witness  becomes 
a  constant  call  to  inner  conversion,  to  jus- 
tice and  holiness  of  life  on  the  part  of  each 
religious. 

TtKxnas  Fuller  said  in  his  remarks  on  edu- 
cation: 

If  you  have  knowledge,  let  others  light 
their  candles  at  it. 

Lecomte  Du  Nouy  in  his  remarks  on  educa- 
tx)n  and  instruction  said: 

Education  consisu  In  preparing  the  moral 
character  of  a  child,  in  teaching  him  the 
few  fundamentals  and  invariable  principles 
accepted  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  It 
consisU  in  giving  him.  from  tenderest  child- 
hood, the  notion  of  human  dignity.  On  the 
other  hand,  instruction  conslaU  in  making 
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him  atMorb  the  accumulated  knowledge  of 
man  in  every  realm.  Education  directs  his 
actions,  inspires  his  behavior  in  all  his  con- 
tacU  with  mankind,  and  helps  him  to 
master  himself.  Instruction  gives  him  the 
elemenU  of  his  Intellectual  activity  and  In- 
forms him  of  the  actual  sUte  of  his  civiliza- 
tion. Education  gives  him  the  unalterable 
foundations  of  his  life;  instruction  enables 
him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  variations  of  his 
environment  and  to  link  these  variations  to 
past  and  future  events. 

These  observations  indeed  echo  the  pur- 
pose of  Sister  Saint  Matthew's  life  in  the 
areas  of  education,  teaching,  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  life,  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  character,  enthusiastic  and  intelli- 
gent participation  in  building  of  communities 
and  the  world  and  the  desire  to  participate  in 
progress  for  all  people, 

Robert  Frost  said:  "I  am  not  a  teacher  but 
an  awakener, ' 

Sister  has  t>een  both, 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  wish  to  join 
me  in  this  salute  to  a  gracious  lady  wtw  has 
devoted  her  IHe  to  God  and  man. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
•CHALLENGER"  ASTRONAUTS 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

or  MONTANA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy 
of  the  astronauts  aboard  the  space  shuttle 
Challenger  has  touched  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  sentiment  of  a  country  is  typi- 
fied by  a  Montana  radio  personality  who  au- 
thored a  message  entitled  "Seven  Empty 
Chairs." 

An  article  that  appeared  in  the  Miles  City 
Star  under  the  headline  "DJ's  Tribute  Heard 
Across  Natkm"  Illustrates  the  affection  and 
tenderness  toward  the  Challenger  7. 

Author  of  the  "Seven  Empty  Chairs,"  Boze- 
man,  Montana  DJ  Dave  Visscher,  deserves 
acclamation  for  his  effort.  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  to  my  colleagues  the  Star  newspaper  ar- 
twle  highlighting  the  "Seven  Empty  Chairs." 
DJ's  Tribute  Heard  Across  Nation 

BozEMAN.— A  Bozeman  disc  Jockey  has  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  requests  from  across  the 
nation  for  copies  of  his  tribute  to  the  shut- 
tle astronauU  who  died  In  the  Challenger 
catastrophe. 

Dave  Visscher,  33,  the  mid-day  DJ  on 
KBOZ-AM.  said  the  story  "Seven  Empty 
Chairs."  which  he  created  and  taped  the 
night  of  the  disaster  on  Jan.  38  is  like  noth- 
ing he  has  ever  written  l)efore. 

"I  remember  one  time,  Just  stopping  and 
saying.  'This  Ib  incredible." "  Visscher  said. 
"It  was  like  I  was  being  used  as  a  vehicle 

"It's  so  out  of  character,"  said  Visscher. 
who  is  known  for  funny  on-the-alr  stints 
like  trying  to  Invite  Margaret  Thatcher  to 
his  Fourth  of  July  picnic. 

Visscher  said  the  script  was  written  so 
quickly  "it  was  as  if  someone  else  was  writ- 
ing." 

A  resident  of  Concord.  N.H..  where  school 
teacher  ChrisU  McAullffe  lived,  heard 
Vlsscher's  Upe  In  Bozeman  and  asked  him 
to  call  radio  sUtlon  WKXL  in  Concord.  A 
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disc  Jockey  there  recorded  It  over  the  phone, 
and  the  ball  rolled  from  there. 

As  a  guest  on  a  WKXL  Ulk  show  earlier 
this  week.  Visscher  offered  to  make  copies 
of  the  upe  for  free,  and  his  apartment  mall- 
t>ox  has  t>een  swamped  with  empty  cassettes 
since. 

And  iwitchboarda  In  Bozeman  and  Con- 
cord have  lit  up  each  time  the  Upe  has  been 
aired. 

"It's  a  real  honor,"  Visscher  said.  He  has 
heard  that  McAuUffe's  husband  will  receive 
a  copy,  as  will  radio  stations  in  the  home 
towns  of  every  shuttle  crew  meml)er. 

Visscher  had  listened  to  live  coverage  of 
the  disaster  all  day  long  Jan.  28.  Space  shut- 
tle Challenger  exploded  Just  before  his  five- 
hour  air  shift  began.  Instead  of  playing 
music,  he  aired  on-the-scene  coverage  from 
Cape  Canaveral,  Fla..  all  day. 

"It  was  devastating  for  me. "  Visscher  said. 
After  work  he  went  and  lifted  weights  and 
ran,  "thinking  that  would  help. "  But  when 
it  didn't,  he  found  himself  In  his  bedroom 
recording  studio,  writing. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  story,  the  shuttle 
crew  members  meet  Ood  In  sUtes  of  confu- 
sion: they've  been  Uken  so  early  In  their 
lives. 

"Lord,  why  me?"  they  each  ask.  "Why 
have  you  struck  me  down  so  early?" 

School  teacher  McAullffe.  the  drat  citizen 
to  ride  in  space,  says  In  the  story,  "Ood,  I'm 
a  school  teacher.  This  isn't  fair.  I've  Uught 
children  for  years,  and  there  are  so  many 
children  left  for  me  to  teach.  I'm  needed." 

Ood  guides  the  seven  into  a  room  where 
"some  of  the  greatest  people  who  had  ever 
lived"  are  seated  around  a  Jewel-studded 
Uble,  Visscher  continues. 

■Ood  said.  Don't  be  scared.  You  see.  every 
person  seated  at  this  Uble  Is  bound  by  one 
word,  and  that  word  is  sacrifice.  Everyone 
here  lived  so  that  othera  could  reap  the 
reward  of  their  life.'  " 

At  the  Uble  siU  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
who  "because  of  his  life  on  earth  and  be- 
cause of  his  death.  In  a  hundred  years  black 
men  and  white  men  will  walk  side  by  side." 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Kennedy  brothera. 
Joan  of  Arc  and  Helen  Keller  are  also 
seated  at  the  Uble.  as  are  less  famous 
people  "of  all  races  and  mannera  of  dress." 
To  the  astronauU.  Ood  explains.  "You 
see.  there  can  be  no  harvest  If  there  are  no 
storms.  .  .  . 

.  .  there  are  scientists  who  are  living 
and  those  who  haven't  been  bom  who. 
moved  by  your  deaths,  will  one  day  unlock 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe." 

To  teacher  McAullffe.  Ood  says,  "You 
were  respected  by  your  studenU  and  you 
died  In  what  was  supposed  to  be  your  great- 
est teaching  experience.  But  because  of 
your  example,  and  l>ecause  of  your  death, 
many  young  people  will  enter  the  teaching 
profession.  The  death  of  one  good  teacher 
will  produce  many  good  schoolteach- 
ere  .  .  .."  Visscher  narrates. 

Ood  leads  the  shuttle  crew  around  the 
table  to  where  there  are  seven  empty  chaire. 
"Sit.  this  is  my  Uble  and  you  have  earned 
the  right  to  sit  at  it."  The  story  ends: 

"And  the  seven  sat  down  with  calm,  know- 
ing smiles  on  their  faces,  because  finally, 
they  underetood." 

Visscher  later  said.  "I'll  be  honest  with 
you.  There  are  a  thousand  people  more  reli- 
gious than  me.  But  when  I  wrote  that,  the 
inspiration  just  flowed.  It  must  have  come 
from  somewhere  else." 
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PUERTO  RICO  IS  COMING  BACK 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

OP  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdav.  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  week, 
I  received  a  lettef  arxl  a  reprint  of  an  article 
from  Barons  Weekly  from  Gov.  Rafael  Her- 
nandez Ck>ton  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  article  talks  aboot  Puerto  Rico's  eco- 
nomk:  comeback.  It  has  begun  to  rebuild,  but 
it  still  needs  our  help  The  best  way  to 
achieve  this  wouW  be  to  make  certain  that 
section  936  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
not  altered.  It  was  left  intact  in  the  House  tax 
bill.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  will  be  tnie  for  the 
Senate  t)ill. 

The  Baron's  articte.  which  I  am  submitting 
for  the  Record  along  with  tfie  Governor's 
letter,  describes  why  936  should  be  pre- 
sented—Puerto Rtco  is  coming  back  and  part 
of  the  reason  wtiy  is  936. 

Commonwealth  op  Puerto  Rico, 

San  Juan,  PR,  March  3.  1986. 

Hon.  Robert  Garcia. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Cowcressman  Garcia:  I  am  enclosing 
for  your  review  a  recent  article  from  BAR- 
RONS  weekly  which  outlines  current  eco- 
nomic developments  in  Puerto  Rico. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  taken  sig- 
nificant steps  in  bringing  economic  vitality 
to  Puerto  Rico's  important  manufacturing, 
tourism,  construction  and  financial  sectors. 
While  we  are  proud  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  we  recognize  there  is  still  much 
work  to  be  done  to  rase  the  standard  o* 
living  of  our  island  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

We  l)elieve  the  continued  support  of  the 
Congress  for  Section  936  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  economic  development  program,  is  cru- 
cial to  our  continued  economic  progress  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead.  This  support, 
together  with  the  new  spirit  of  investor  con- 
fidence in  Puerto  Rico,  will  enable  our  island 
to  fully  share  in  the  recovery  that  has  char- 
acterized the  U.S.  economy  in  recent  years. 

Sincerely. 

Rapael  HermAmdez  ColOm. 

Governor. 

Comeback  m  the  Carribeak:  Puerto  Ricos 
Back  in  Business 

(By  Lauren  R.  Rublin) 


JMI 


San  Juan.— Pedro  C.  Lopez  Flores.  taxi 
driver  and  tourist  guide,  is  utterly  astound- 
ed. "I  remember  when  the  El  San  Juan  went 
bankrupt.  They  piled  all  the  furniture  into 
the  street.  And  now."  he  confides.  "I  hear 
they  get  $395  a  night  per  room.  With  a 
phone,  mind  you.  in  every  liathroom. " 

Make  that  a  television  and  $450  a  night 
for  a  deluxe  suite,  ever  since  the  grande 
dame  of  Puerto  Rican  hotels  reopened  in 
November,  boasting  a  $50  million-plus  face- 
lift. The  El  San  Juan's  new  owners  have  bet 
the  farm  on  Puerto  Rico's  economic  about- 
face  and  its  resurrection  as  a  tourist  mecca. 
And  they  certainly  are  not  alone. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  both  the  Com- 
monwealth government  and  private  inves- 
tors have  poured  huge  sums  into  refurbish- 
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ing  the  island's  classiest  resorts.  Even  the 
major  airlines  have  rediscovered  San  Juan. 
Pedro  Lopez  Flores  caught  the  drift  just  as 
soon  as  he  returned  home  last  year,  and  ex- 
changed his  New  York  hack  number  for  a 
Puerto  Rican  license.  "They're  fixing  up  ev- 
erything here,"  he  exults.  "Everything  is 
beautiful,  and  so  new." 

Although  neither  as  sudden,  nor  as  dra- 
matic, as  the  El  San  Juan's  rags-to-riches 
transformation.  Puerto  Rico  itself  Is  now 
enjoying  an  economic  revival  of  sorts.  Just 
as  "Operation  Bootstrap"  did  in  the  forties, 
the  current  rejuvenation  reflects  local  initi- 
ative as  much  as  it  does  any  helping  hand 
from  Uncle  Sam. 

Although  cynics  scoff  that  things  have  ad- 
vanced merely  from  bad  to  less-bad  (unem- 
ployment, for  instance,  has  dropped  15% 
since  last  summer,  but  still  hovers  near 
20%).  signs  abound  that  Puerto  Rico  finally 
has  found  its  sea  legs.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  preserved,  at  least 
for  another  year.  Section  936  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  code,  which  makes  Puerto  Rico 
an  attractive  tax  haven  for  subsidiaries  of 
American  corporations.  The  islandss  gover- 
nor, in  office  just  a  year,  already  has  pushed 
through  the  Commonwealth  legislature  a 
comprehensive  package  of  personal  tax  re- 
forms and  industrial  incentives. 

Falling  interest  rates  and  oil  prices  also 
have  twlstered  the  local  economy.  And 
Puerto  Rico,  as  usual,  is  enjoying  the  "spill- 
over" effect  of  economic  buoyancy  on  the 
American  mainland. 

The  current  business  is  proving  particular- 
ly stimulating  to  the  islands  financial  com- 
panies. Spurred  by  the  competitive  effecU 
of  deregulation  and  aided  by  their  access  to 
inexpensive  936  funds.  Puerto  Ricos  public- 
ly held  banks  and  thrifU  all  enjoyed  a 
banner  year  in  1985.  What's  more,  these  In- 
stitutions—Banco Popular.  BanPonce. 
Ponce  Federal.  Bayamon  Federal  and  West- 
em  Federal  Bank— all  are  expecting  another 
bonanza  in  '86.  No  wonder  they're  out  of 
lobster  at  the  posh  Bankers'  Club  in  Hato 
Rey. 

Investors  have  fully  appreciated  the  rising 
fortunes  of  these  banks.  Western  Federal, 
which  went  public  at  $8  a  share  last  Febru- 
ary, now  trades  around  $15  a  share.  Ponce 
Federal's  shares,  adjusted  for  an  8%  divi- 
dend, have  almost  tripled  since  January  '85 
to  their  current  eminence  of  around  $21. 
Thry're  slated  to  split  next  week.  Bayamon 
Federal's  stock  has  soared  almost  seven- 
fold, to  $26.  with  takeover  rumors  providing 
an  extra  lift. 

Commercial  bank  stocks,  too  have  been 
fairly  frisky.  BanPonce's  shares,  adjusted 
for  a  3-for-l  split  last  Septemt>er.  have 
climbed  17  points  since  January  of  last  year, 
to  around  28.  And  Banco  Popular's  shares, 
which  changed  hands  early  last  year  at  18 
(adjusted  for  a  2-for-l  split),  now  fetch 
around  26. 

To  be  sure,  the  strength  In  the  Puerto 
Rican  financial  shares  mirrors  the  spirited 
move  In  their  mainland  coimter-part.  Al- 
though their  stock  prices  have  skyrocketed, 
moreover,  the  banks'  and  thrifts'  multiples 
have  remained  constrained.  The  group  aver- 
age now  is  roughly  5.7. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  lifted  hearts  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  the  House  Ways  and  Means' 
treatment  of  Section  936.  The  U.S.  Treasury 
wanted  to  repeal  the  measure  in  its  tax 
reform  proposals.  Adopted  in  1976.  though 
based  on  prior  provision.  936  grants  Ameri- 
can corporations  tax  credits  on  the  earnings 
of  their  Puerto  Rican  subsidiaries.  Such 
Income,  and  any  interest  earned  on  it,  also  is 
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exempted  from  Commonwealth  and  local 
taxes,  so  long  as  it  U  reinvested  in  "eligible 
activities  "  that  aid  the  Island's  economy. 

Section  936  lured  American  corporations, 
and  particularly  pharmaceutical  and  elec- 
tronics giants,  to  Puerto  Rico,  where  they 
have  established  hundreds  of  manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries  and  infused  the  economy 
with  billions  of  dollars.  According  to  govern- 
ment estimates,  some  $8  billion  in  936  funds 
is  now  on  deposit  with  the  island's  financial 
Institutions  (and  chiefly  with  branches  of 
large  stateside  banks).  Most  Puerto  Ricans 
believe  the  elimination  of  936  would  wreak 
economic  havoc  on  the  island. 

Although  Congress  tampered  with  section 
936.  "they  left  us  something  we  can  live 
with."  declares  Jose  N.  Preire.  auxiliary  ad- 
ministrator of  Fomento,  Puerto  Ricos  eco- 
momic  development  authority.  Most  busi- 
ness leaders  predict  that  the  Common- 
wealth eventually  will  lose  lU  special  tax 
sUtus,  but  that  in  the  Interim  Puerto  Rico 
has  won  an  important  psychological  victory. 
"Last  year  was  a  time  of  stagnation. "  ex- 
plains Juan  Agosto  Alicea.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  "Companies  took  a  wait-and-see 
attitude  about  making  further  Investments 
here.  Now  there's  an  economic  uptlck.  not 
so  much  because  were  expecting  a  boom, 
but  because  those  companies  are  forging 
ahead  again." 

Despite  the  lingering  uncertainty  over  tax 
matters,  the  Commonwealth  government 
has  redoubled  ite  efforts  to  woo  new  busi- 
ness, particularly  in  manufacturing.  This 
month,  for  the  first  time,  Frelre  and  Fo- 
mento Administrator  Antonio  Colorado  are 
stumping  California,  spreading  the  good 
word  about  Investment  opportunities  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  role  the  island  hopes  to 
play  In  President  Reagan's  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative.  Specifically,  Puerto  Rico's  Gov- 
ernment Development  Bank  has  made  avail- 
able some  $700  million  in  loans,  drawn  from 
its  936  deposiU.  for  Puerto  Rican  subsidiar- 
ies of  companies  that  establish  "twin 
plants"  In  neighboring  islands. 

Last  fall.  Governor  Rafael  Hernandez- 
Colon.  Colorado  and  several  private  busi- 
nessmen undertook  a  similar  •mission"  to 
Japan,  to  educate  Japanese  executives 
about  Puerto  Rico's  economic  virtues.  In 
March,  the  island  wiU  float  a  $100  million 
bond  issue,  in  yen.  to  help  finance  Japanese 
investments  here. 

"We  stlU  believe  that  Section  936  is  our 
strongest  alternative. "  contends  Treasury 
Secretary  Agosto  Alicea.  "But  we  have  to 
develop  a  new  approach  to  the  future, 
which  stresses  fiscal  autonomy  and  gives  in- 
centives to  local  entrepreneurs." 

Courting  Japan  obviously  represents  one 
effort  to  wean  Puerto  Rico  from  its  depend- 
ence on  U.S.  corporations.  The  governor's 
Ux  reform  package,  designed  to  encourage 
savings  and  local  investment,  is  another. 
Key  legislation,  to  date,  has  lowered  the  is- 
land's maximum  personal  income  tax  rate 
to  50%.  abolished  inheritance  taxes;  granted 
special  treatment  to  limited  partnerships 
and  slashed  the  tax  on  savings  deposit  inter- 
est to  17%. 

The  tourist  industry  has  received  Hernan- 
dez-Colon's particular  blessing,  conveyed 
through  a  hefty  incentive  package  granted 
last  fall  that  Includes  tax  breaks,  fuel  cred- 
its and  more  favorable  casino  and  gaming 
laws.  Under  former  grovemor  Carlos 
Romero  Barcelo.  the  Commonwealth 
launched  a  $37  million  campaign  to  refur- 
bish several  hotel  properties  it  owivs  along 
the  Condado  strip  (San  Juan's  equivalent  of 
Miami  Beach's  Collins  Avenue),  and  else- 
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where  on  the  Island.  Private  investors  have 
followed  suit:  last  year.  Hyatt  Corp.  commit- 
ted $80  million  to  purchase  and  renovate 
two  luxury  resorts  near  San  Juan. 

Even  higher  on  the  governor's  agenda 
these  days  is  reviving  Puerto  Rico's  mori- 
bund construction  industry,  an  endeavor 
that  would  create  tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs. 
Last  summer  the  Government  Development 
Bank  established  a  Mortgage  Trust  to  fi- 
nance low-cost  housing  construction,  and 
last  month  local  headlines  screamed  the 
good  news:  The  GDB  had  approved  25  low- 
Income  housing  projects,  representing 
almost  3.000  units,  to  be  financed  with  $128 
million  It  had  raised  through  a  note  Issued 
to  936  corporations  in  August. 

An  impending  construction  boom,  or  even 
a  boomlet.  is  just  what  the  doctor  ordered 
for  Puerto  Rican  Cement,  which  has  l>een  in 
the  doldrums  for  at  least  a  year.  For  1985, 
the  Island's  largest  cement  producer  report- 
ed flat  earnings:  $2.8  million,  or  $1.39  a 
share  (not  Including  extraordinary  items), 
on  $58  million  in  sales. 

Its  stock,  which  now  trades  around  $8  a 
share  on  the  NYSE,  has  been  languishing. 
This  year,  however.  Hector  Del  Valle,  vice 
president  for  finance,  is  far  more  bullish 
about  the  company's  prospects,  citing  the 
aforementioned  housing  program  and  a 
new.  anti-import  law  that  mandates  the  use 
of  domestically  produced  cement  in  govern- 
ment funded  projects.  Given  an  expected 
pickup  in  its  business,  Puerto  Rican  Cement 
could  earn  as  much  as  $1.70  a  share  this 
year. 

Puerto  Rico's  banks  and  thrifts,  however, 
have  gained  the  most,  and  stand  to  gain  still 
more,  from  the  ongoing  impact  of  Section 
936  and  the  government's  tax  reforms,  not 
to  mention  lower  interest  rates.  Despite  the 
economic  interruptions  caused  last  year  by 
the  936  crisis,  the  island's  five  publicly 
traded  financial  institutions  all  enjoyed 
strong  growth  in  l>oth  loans  and  deposits. 

PUERTO  RICAN  BANKS:  A  COMPARISON 
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The  banks.  In  particular,  are  flush  with 
936  deposits,  for  which  they  pay  consider- 
ably less,  thanks  to  the  applicable  tax  t>ene- 
fits.  than  they  do  for  equivalent  taxable 
funds.  Moreover,  l)ecause  of  the  govern- 
ment's "eligible  activity"  requirements, 
much  of  this  money  is  reinvested  in  U.S. 
and  Commonwealth-backed  loans  and  secu- 
rities. Risky  foreign  loans  are  not  a  concern; 
in  fact.  Banco  Popular's  total  foreign  expo- 
sure, in  December  1984,  amounted  to  $6  mil- 
lion lent  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Like  most  local  banks  and  the  thrifts.  Pop- 
ular has  been  chasing  the  consumer  market 
in  recent  years,  and  the  strategy  has  paid 
off  handsomely.  Puerto  Rico's  largest  com- 
mercial bank  (and  its  two  affiliates)  earned 
$32.9  million,  or  $3.66  a  share,  last  year  vs. 
$29.8  million,  or  $3.31  a  share  In  1984.  For 
1986,  analysts  says.  Popular  could  be  look- 
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Ing  at  earnings  of  at  least  $3.85  a  share.  Last 
year's  rise,  explains  President  Richard  Car- 
rion, reflects  a  25%  growth  in  loan  volume, 
including  a  more-than-50%  jump  in  con- 
sumer loans,  as  well  as  an  increase  In  non- 
interest  income. 

The  bank's  personnel  and  equipment  ex- 
penses have  grown  apace,  but  should  stabi- 
lize this  year,  says  Carrion,  as  Banco  Popu- 
lar completes  the  automation  of  its  125 
branches  (nine  of  them  In  the  continental 
U.8.).  Last  year,  the  bank  signed  up  five 
other  institutions  to  participate  in  its  island- 
wide  ATM  network,  which  now  t>oasts  more 
than  80  automated  teller  machines.  Banco 
Popular's  increasing  retail  orientation  has 
taken  other  avenues,  as  well,  most  signifi- 
cantly the  purchase.  In  1984,  of  General 
Electric  Credit  Corp.'s  Puerto  Rican  credit 
card  business. 

BanPonce  Corp..  the  holding  company  for 
Banco  de  Ponce,  also  has  moved  aggressive- 
ly to  tap  the  retail  market.  Headquartered, 
not  coincidental! y.  In  the  south  coast  city  of 
Ponce,  the  51-branch  bank  pioneered  Puerto 
Rico's  IRA  business,  and  still  claims  30%- 
35%  of  that  market.  This  year,  the  bank  has 
targeted  credit  cards,  premium  savings  ac- 
counts and  auto  loans  as  growth  vehicles. 

BanPonce's  mortgage  loans,  like  Popu- 
lar's. held  steady  last  year;  its  consumer 
loan  portfolio,  on  the  other  hand,  grew  28%, 
to  $390  million,  and  now  accounts  for  Just 
about  40%  of  the  bank's  total  loans. 

In  1985.  BanPonce  netted  $20.2  million,  or 
$4.19  a  share,  a  31%  Increase  over  the  prior 
year's  earnings  of  $15.4  million,  or  $2.69  a 
share  (not  including  extraordinary  items). 
That  Impressive  performance,  according  to 
Executive  Vice  President  Danllo  Ondlna,  Is 
a  consequence  of  the  formal  strategic  plan- 
ning process  the  bank  commenced  five  years 
ago.  as  a  way  of  rising  to  ""meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  deregulation. "  The  bank  ultimately 
decided  to  meet  that  challenge  as  a  bank 
holding  company,  a  "more  appropriate 
mechanism,"  Ondlna  observes,  through 
which  to  diversify  Its  services  and  broaden 
its  geographic  base,  particularly  In  the  New 
York  area,  where  It  already  has  a  dozen 
branches.  This  year  BanPonce's  profiU 
could  climb  another  15%,  though  somewhat 
less  than  that  on  an  eamlngs-per-share 
basis. 

As  much  as  deregulation  has  changed 
commercial  banking,  it  has  transformed 
Puerto  Rico's  savings  and  loan  scene  into  a 
Jungle.  On  the  one  hand,  the  island's  12 
thrifts  are  tripping  over  each  other  to 
market  new  products  In  sometimes  zany 
ways.  On  the  other,  the  major  thrifte  all  are 
bidding  for  an  ever  larger  percenUge  of  the 
consumer  loan  market  and  paying  far  great- 
er attention  to  the  nuances  of  asset  manage- 
ment. 

Of  the  public  Institutions,  Ponce  Federal 
is  kicking  up  the  most  dust.  lU  president, 
Ramiro  Colon,  has  earned  a  reputation  as 
an  aggresive  risk-taker,  and  so  far  has  been 
on  the  money.  The  bank's  growth  has  been 
explosive.  In  terms  of  asseU  (up  226%  since 
1980),  deposlU  (up  145%  in  the  same 
stretch)  and  earnings.  Last  year  Ponce 
netted  $7.7  million,  or  $4.19  a  share,  vs.  $4 
million,  or  $1.80  a  share  in  1984.  Colon  cred- 
its Puerto  Rico's  economy,  in  general,  and  a 
construction  mini-boom,  in  particular,  for 
the  hefty  increase,  although  part  of  the 
gain.  In  all  fairness,  is  of  the  bank's  own 
making. 

In  February  1984,  Ponce  converted  from 
mutual  to  stock  ownership,  and  raised  $11.6 
million  through  its  first  public  offering.  The 
bank  has  sold  two  debt  Issues  since  then. 
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which,  together  with  a  big  boost  in  deposits, 
have  broadened  Its  lending  and  Investment 
base,  helped  finance  iU  new  product  Intro- 
ductions an  abetted  Its  expansion  into 
metro  San  Juan. 

With  obvious  relish.  Colon  reels  off  a  long 
list  of  loan  situations  in  which  Ponce  recent- 
ly has  become  more  Involved.  These  Include 
high-risk  interim  financing  for  Industrial 
projects,  a  new  government-backed  small 
business  association  program,  agricultural 
and  student  loans  and  equipment  leasing. 

Why  has  the  bank  heaped  iU  platter  so 
high?  "Were  hungrier,  perhaps  than  the 
competition,"  he  frankly  admits.  Investors, 
nonetheless,  may  sleep  l)etter  knowing  that 
some  65%  of  Ponce's  loans  currently  are 
backed  by  either  the  federal  or  Common- 
wealth government. 

For  many  years  Bayamon  Federal's  rep 
was  quite  the  opposite  of  Ponce's.  This  sub- 
urban San  Juan  savings  and  loan  made  little 
noise  and  less  money.  T^en.  in  1984.  the 
thrift  was  rocked  by  a  scandal  that  left  it 
nearly  extinct.  A  former  officer's  unauthor- 
ized Investments  cost  Bayamon  some  $6.9 
million,  or  $6.67  a  share,  and  sent  Its  net 
worth  plunging  to  less  than  $2  million,  con- 
siderably below  federal  regulatory  require- 
ments. The  thrift's  auditors  (now  iU  ex- 
audltors)  not  only  refused  to  opine  on  Baya- 
mon's  financial  health,  but  revoked  their 
1983  opinion  as  well. 

Enter  Dr.  Ellas  Ason.  bank  consultant, 
soft-spoken  academic  and  now  Bayamon's 
president,  and  the  rest  U  happy  history. 
They  year,  the  thrift  -posted  earnings  of 
$12.7  million,  or  $9.02  a  share,  and  its  net 
worth  topped  $14  million.  Free,  at  last,  to 
seize  the  opportunities  offered  by  deregula- 
tion. Bayamon  has  lost  no  time  introducing 
a  by-now-familiar  financial  producU  menu 
and  getting  into  commercial  and  consimier 
loans  and  even  financial  leasing. 

Ason's  chief  objectives,  at  this  juncture, 
are  to  redistribute  the  thrift's  assets,  plac- 
ing more  emphasis  on  its  loan  portfolio  and 
less  on  its  lower-yield  Investment  securities. 
He  also  alms  to  upgrade  Bayamon's 
branches,  which  now  number  17. 

Western  Federal  Savings  Bank,  asset-wise 
the  smallest  of  Puerto  Rico's  publicly 
traded  thrifts,  still  functions  in  many  ways 
as  a  small-town  savings  and  loan.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  based  in  the  west  coast  city  of 
Mayaguez,  far  from  the  maelstrom  of  San 
Juan.  And.  although  Western's  branches  go 
head-to-head,  in  many  communities,  with 
Banco  Popular's  the  competition,  in  the  Is- 
land's Interior,  Just  Isn't  the  same. 

Bank  Vice  President  Fermln  Contreras 
notes  that  the  Mayaguez  economy  is  par- 
ticularly stable,  owing  to  the  large  concen- 
tration of  936  corporation  subsidiaries  es- 
Ublished  on  Puerto  Rico's  western  rim. 
This  solid  business  base,  coupled  with  West- 
em  Federal's  historically  conservative  man- 
agement, pushed  the  thrift  to  record  Income 
last  year  of  $4.5  million,  or  $2.99  a  share, 
from  $2.5  million  in  1984.  (The  bank  con- 
verted to  stock  ownership  In  February 
1985.) 

Like  most  Puerto  Rican  bankers,  Con- 
treras now  considers  consumer  and  commer- 
cial lending  Western  Federal's  greatest 
growth  possibilities.  Mortgage  loans,  he  re- 
ports, "have  been  a  little  slow  In  our  area, 
but  that's  a  bit  of  an  advantage,  because 
most  are  long-term."  The  thrift  is  investing 
tu  936  funds,  instead,  in  mortgage-backed 
government  securities,  repurchase  agree- 
menu  and  other  short-term  instruments 
that  increase  its  liquidity  and  reduce  its  in- 
terest rate  risk. 
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The  greatest  risk  facing  Western  Federal, 
and  In  (act.  all  of  Puerto  Rico,  according  to 
Permln  Contreras  and  others,  is  Washlng- 
tons  latest  economic  'missile'— namely. 
Gramm-Rudman.  the  federal  governments 
deficit  reduction  law.  Declares  Contreras: 
"This  could  prove  even  more  of  a  problem, 
long-term,  than  losing  Section  936. '  Indeed, 
the  Island  currently  is  confronting  the  loss 
to  Its  economy  of  some  $40  million-$60  mil- 
lion, courtesy  ot  Oramm-Rudman.  come 
March. 

But  consider  what  else  that  merry  month 
will  bring.  In  March.  Governor  Hernandez- 
Colon  will  pack  his  chopsticks  and  head 
back  to  Japan.  Fomento  will  take  its  road 
show  to  Chicago.  Construction  will  have 
begun  on  those  much-heralded  housing 
projects.  And  'he  banks  will  report  their 
first  quarter  earnings.  If  the  last  quarter  is 
any  harbinger,  the  Bankers'  Club  had  better 
lay  in  more  lobster. 


MISLEADING  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IM  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1986 
Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  Perle  ac- 
cused supporters  of  House  Jotnt  Resolution  3 
of  urxJermining  arms  control  negotiations,  as  i1 
this  resolution  is  somehow  responsible  for  ttie 
Reagan  administration's  failure  to  negotiate  an 
arms  control  agreement  for  the  last  6  years. 

The  argument  ttiat  passage  of  a  resolution 
calling  upon  negotiators  to  negotiate  has  hurt 
the  negotiations  is  patently  absurd.  Mr.  Perle 
is  raising  phantom  difficulties  with  verification 
of  a  threshold  test  ban  treaty  to  shield  the  ad- 
ministration's disdain  for  a  comprehensive  ban 
on  nuciear  test  explosions. 

If  what  Mr.  Perle  says  about  tentative  Soviet 
indidibor^  of  a  willingness  to  make  additional 
cor>cessior»  on  TTBT  verification  is  true,  his 
public  staten>ents  may  well  cause  the  Soviets 
to  wittxlraw  ttieir  offer.  One  must  ask  just  wtw 
is  undercutting  arms  negotiations.  Memt)ers  of 
Congress  wtw  support  ratification  of  treaties 
American  Presidents  have  already  signed,  arxj 
a  resumption  of  negotiations  that  tfie  United 
States  is  legally  committed  to  pursue,  or  an  in- 
dividual who  broadcasts  details  of  Soviet  pro- 
posals to  the  press  arxJ  has  opposed  almost 
every  arms  control  agreement  the  United 
States  has  ever  reactied. 

I  wouW  like  to  call  the  attentkxi  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  recent  artKle  on  the  test  ban  by 
Tom  WKker,  wtiich  lays  out  the  real  reason 
Mr.  Perle  and  others  in  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration oppose  a  test  ban — their  desire  to  de- 
velop, test.  arxJ  depkiy  new  generations  of  mi- 
clear  weapons,  including  the  nuclear-pumped 
x-ray  laser  for  thetr  supposedly  "nonnudear" 
star  wars  defense. 

MisLZAOHtc  n  K  PiorLB 
"We  want  agreements  that  truly  diminish 
the  nuclear  danger.  We  want  real  agree- 
ments, agreements  that  really  work,  with  no 
cheating. " 

If  Ronald  Reagan  really  meant  those 
words  in  his  speech  on  military  spending, 
why  has  he  turned  his  t>ack  on  the  single 
best  opportunity  available  to  the  superpow- 
ers for  an  agreement  "that  really  works, 
with  no  cheating"? 
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That  opportunity  lies  in  a  joint  moratori- 
um on  nuclear  testing,  which  might  well 
lead  on  to  a  Comprehensive  Test-Ban 
Treaty.  Mr.  Reagan  is  the  first  President  to 
evince  no  interest  whatever  in  either  a  mor- 
atorium or  a  treaty. 

That  is  not  l)ecause.  as  he  and  his  Admin- 
istration once  insisted,  neither  could  be  ade- 
quately verified.  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  the 
Soviet  leader,  has  explicitly  agreed  to  both 
on-site  inspection  and  whatever  "achieve- 
ments of  seismology"  may  be  useful  for  veri- 
fication purposes;  actually,  as  far  back  as 
the  Carter  Administration's  negotiations  for 
a  such  a  treaty.  Moscow  agreed  in  principle 
to  on-site  inspections. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Reagan's  steadfast  opposi- 
tion to  a  test  iMui  derive,  as  his  Administra- 
tion now  insists,  from  a  need  for  periodic 
proof-testing  to  make  sure  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  stockpile  still  work.  That's  only  an 
excuse,  because  such  tests  have  seldom  l)een 
conducted  in  the  past;  and  qualified  scien- 
tists say  weapons  reliability  can  be  ade- 
quately checked  by  other  means. 

The  Administration  further  insists  that 
worries  about  weapons  reliability  undermine 
deterrence  on  l>oth  sides,  perhaps  making  it 
likelier  that  one  or  both  superpowers  would 
use  nuclear  weapons  before  they  could  be 
considered  unreliable.  That's  just  another 
excuse  for  continued  testing,  because  if 
either  Moscow  or  Washington  acted  on  such 
filmsy  reasoning,  it  would  face  certain  nu- 
clear retaliation. 

Actually,  in  the  unlikely  event  that  nucle- 
ar weapons  reliability  l)ecomes  a  real  con- 
cern, the  uncertainty  would  affect  Iwth  su- 
perpowers, probably  making  l)oth  less  likely 
to  use  them. 

The  Administration  certainly  can't  argue 
that  a  test  ban  can't  be  worked  out  with  the 
Russians.  Mr.  GorlMxhev  proposed  a  six- 
month  test  moratorium  last  summer  and 
Moscow  has  pursued  it  ever  since.  Roiiald 
Reagan  rejected  it  out  of  hand.  In  his  Jan. 
15  call  for  disarmament,  Mr.  Gorbachev  de- 
voted alx>ut  a  quarter  of  his  statement  to 
the  issue  and  extended  his  unilateral  mora- 
torium three  months  to  March  31,  with  a 
further  inviution  for  the  U.S.  to  join.  Mr. 
Reagan  did  not  respond. 

Such  a  moratorium  catmot  be  considered 
a  danger  to  U.S.  security.  If  the  Russians 
were  to  cheat,  that  would  be  known  immedi- 
ately; in  that  case,  or  if  Moscow  openly 
broke  the  agreement,  the  U.S.  could  inune- 
diately  resume  its  own  tests,  with  little  sci- 
entific or  military  loss. 

It's  even  a  violation  of  Mr.  Reagan's  legal 
responsibilities  for  him  to  refuse  to  discuss  a 
moratorium  or  a  test  ban  with  Moscow.  In 
both  the  Limited  Test-Ban  Treaty  of  1963 
and  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  of 
1968,  the  U.S.  is  solemnly  pledged  to  work 
and  negotiate  for  an  end  to  all  nuclear  tests 
for  all  time. 

That's  why  it's  necessary  to  question 
whether  Mi.  Reagan  told  the  nation  the 
truth  when  he  claimed  to  want  "agreements 
that  truly  diminish  the  nuclear  danger. "  A 
test  btJi,  toward  which  a  successful  joint 
moratorium  would  be  an  important  step, 
would  diminish  that  danger  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  feasible  agreement;  it  would 
do  so  by  making  the  development  of  new 
nuclear  weapons  far  more  difficult.  If  not 
impossible. 

Precisely  for  that  reason,  Ronald  Reagan 
does  not  want  a  test  ban.  He  wants,  for  one 
specific  thing,  to  continue  the  kind  of  un- 
derground nuclear  explosions  that  he  hopes 
will  lead  to  the  perfecting  of  an  X-ray  laser. 
Such  lasers  would  be  a  vital  component  of 
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Mr.  Reagan's  proposed  space-lwaed  defense, 
which  he  persists  in  falsely  labeling  "non- 
nuclear." 

He  wants  also  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  more  effective  nuclear 
weapons  because,  as  he  has  Just  told  the 
nation  again,  he  believes  the  Russians  main- 
tain military— including  nuclear— superiori- 
ty over  the  U.S.  There's  no  credible  evi- 
dence to  support  that  assertion,  but  Mr. 
Reagan  has  never  l)een  one  to  rely  on  evi- 
dence. 

The  House,  however,  may  well  rely  on  the 
strong  evidence  demonstrating  that  Mr. 
Reagan  does  not  want  a  real  agreement 
"with  no  cheating"  to  ban  nuclear  tesU. 
The  chairman  of  its  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Armed  Services  Committees,  together  with 
208  other  meml)ers,  are  sponsoring  a  meas- 
ure calling  for  a  resumption  of  test-ban  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Russians.  The  Senate  al- 
ready has  passed  such  a  resolution.  Mr. 
Reagan,  needless  to  say.  is  opposed. 


SAMUEL  MORSE  MIDDLE 
SCHOOL 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  House  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  school  in  my  district. 

Last  week,  the  Samuel  Morse  Middle 
School  in  Milwaukee,  Wl  received  the  "School 
of  Excellence "  Award.  The  award,  presented 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educatwn,  recog- 
nizes Morse  Middle  School  as  one  of  the 
finest  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Today,  as  public  schools  across  the  country 
face  increasingly  shrinking  budgets,  the  Morse 
Middle  School  stands  as  a  shining  example  of 
wtial  a  dedicated  faculty  and  administration, 
concerned  parents  and  eager  students  can 
accomplish  together.  They  know  the  impor- 
tarice  of  investing  in  ttie  minds  and  in  the 
future  of  our  young  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  join  with  me  in  sa- 
luting the  students,  parents,  teachers,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Samuel  Morse  Middle 
School,  and  I  look  fonward  to  informing  the 
House  of  their  future  successes. 


MRS.  HELEN  LANE  MCCARTHY 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1986 
Mr.  CX)ELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  25, 
1986,  I  will  join  hundreds  of  my  constituents, 
distinguished  community  and  military  leaders, 
in  honoring  a  truly  selfless  public  servant,  Mrs. 
Helen  Lane  McCarthy.  Helen  has  served 
Castle  Air  Force  Base,  and  Merced  County. 
CA,  as  the  base  community  coordinator  for  30 
years. 

Helen  was  txxn  ar>d  raised  on  an  Alabama 
plantation.  After  having  graduated  from  Hunt- 
ington College,  she  first  came  to  California 
with  her  your^g  naval  aviator  hust>and  during 
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World  War  II.  Returning  to  California  in  1956. 
she  assumed  tt>e  mantle  of  liaison  between 
Castle  Air  Force  Base  and  the  k)cal  communi- 
ty. 

Within  2  weeks  of  her  first  day  on  the  job. 
she  organized  the  "Castle  Coffee,"'  a  social 
gatfwring  hosted  by  city  fathers  of  Merced 
and  Atwater  for  newly  assigned  Air  Force  per- 
sormel.  For  three  decades,  this  weekly  event 
has  welcomed  our  airn>en  arxJ  their  families  to 
their  new  home,  greatly  enhancing  the  spirit  of 
cooperatkm  and  mutual  concern.  Her  weekly 
travislog  in  ttie  base  newspaper  opened  the 
door  to  the  many  adventures  arvi  natural  won- 
ders to  be  experienced  in  California.  Her  orga- 
nization of  Christmas  parties  for  our  young 
airmen  eased  their  pain  of  being  separated 
from  family  arxJ  frierKls  during  that  special 
time  of  the  year.  Whenever  tt>ere  was  a  func- 
tkm  requiring  cooperatkjn  between  the  base 
arnl  ttw  community,  Helen  has  t>een  on  hand 
with  her  expertise  in  protocol  and  her  calm 
grace  to  assure  that  everything  ran  smoothly. 

Her  dedicated  concern  for  the  human  spirit 
has  extertded  far  beyorKJ  the  official  functx>ns 
of  her  job.  She  was  a  member  of  the  original 
board  of  incorporators  of  ttie  Merced  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra,  a  member  of  ttie  board  of  Hos- 
pice, and  an  American  Red  Cross  Gray  Lady 
for  10  years.  She  has  served  as  seaetary  of 
the  Merced  chapter  of  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tkxi,  horxxary  director  of  twth  ttie  Atwater  and 
Merced  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  is  a 
nnember  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church. 

I  have  known  Helen  for  many  years,  and  I 
am  proud  to  call  this  outstanding  citizen  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.  I  am  glad  to  join  in  with 
many  of  her  otfier  friends  in  paying  this  richly 
deserved  tribute  to  Helen  McCarthy.  Thanks 
to  her  continuing  efforts,  we  are  assured  of 
passing  on  a  legacy  of  cooperative  community 
spirit  to  future  members  of  our  community  and 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  DAVID  E. 
BONIOR  IN  RESPONSE  TO 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  RADIO 
ADDRESS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  March  1,  1986.  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Bonior,  deliv- 
ered the  Democratk:  response  to  President 
Reagan's  radio  address,  regarding  U.S.  policy 
in  Nicaragua. 

As  we  prepare  to  vote  on  tt>e  President's 
new  request  for  SI 00  million  for  Contra  ret>els, 
I  urge  you  to  conskJer  Mr.  Bonior's  state- 
ment. As  he  eloquently  points  out.  President 
Reagan's  policy  in  Nicaragua  is  a  failure.  We 
should  stop  pouring  more  and  more  tax  dol- 
lars into  an  uncontrolled  and  unendirtg  war. 
We  shoukj  folk>w  the  path  of  diplomacy,  as 
the  leaders  of  our  ctosest  democratk:  allies  in 
Latin  America  have  urged. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Bonior's  address  follows: 
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Democratic  Radio  AoMttss  Oiuvno  bt 
Congressman  Datis  Bonior  on  March  1, 
1986 

Hello,  I  am  Congressman  Dave  Bonior 
from  Michigan. 

This  week,  the  president  has  once  again 
asked  the  American  people  to  provide  in- 
creased funding  for  the  Contraa  fighting  to 
overthrow  the  government  in  Nicaragua. 
It  is  not  the  administration's  first  request. 
Back  in  1981.  the  administration  request- 
ed >19  million.  Last  year,  they  requested  127 
million.  And  this  week,  the  president  re- 
quested $100  million;  a  huge,  nearly  four- 
fold increase. 

And  if  this  request  is  granted.  It  will 
surely  not  be  the  last. 

Today  the  Contra  war  is  already  In  Its 
fifth  year. 

That  is  a  long  time.  My  daughter,  who 
may  enter  college  in  just  two  more  years, 
was  still  In  grade  school  when  the  war 
began. 

Five  years  is  longer  than  the  U.8.  involve- 
ment in  World  War  I  or  World  War  II  or 
the  Korean  War.  Only  one  modem  war  has 
lasted  longer,  the  Vietnam  War. 

Yet  today,  the  Contras  do  not  hold  a 
single  town  in  Nicaragua— not  one.  We  are 
caught  in  a  cycle  of  failure,  pouring  more 
and  more  U.S.  tax  dollars  Into  an  uncon- 
trolled and  unending  war. 

Mr.  President,  you  call  the  Contras  free- 
dom fighters  and  compare  them  to  our 
founding  fathers.  Listen  to  someone  who 
has  spent  time  behind  the  lines  with  the 
Contras. 

Christopher  Dickey,  a  respected  foreign 
correspondent.  de8crit>e8  them  this  way  in 
his  recent  book: 

"The  Contra  commanders  •  •  •  are  men 
addicted  to  violence.  Their  brutality  is  Indis- 
criminate—their victims  include  government 
officials  (health  workers,  agricultural  spe- 
cialists, teachers,  all  carefully  selected  tar- 
gets for  torture,  rape  and  murder)  •  •  •  " 

A  just  released  report  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
for  its  work  on  human  rights,  describes  the 
Contras'  treatment  of  the  people  they  cap- 
ture: 

"Witnesses  have  described  •  •  •  execution 
style  killings,  in  which  captives  were  bound. 

tortured  and  their  throats  slit 

Is  that  a  description  of  George  Washing- 
ton or  Thomas  Jefferson?  With  this  cam- 
paign of  terror,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
Contras  have  not  sparked  a  popular,  demo- 
cratic movement  Inside  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  you  tell  us  that  the  Contra 
war  is  necessary  to  defend  our  allies  In  Cen- 
tral and  Latin  America.  Yet  just  two  weeks 
ago.  leaders  from  the  eight  leading  coun- 
tries in  the  region  came  to  Washington  with 
a  clear  message.  "Latin  Ministers  Urge  U.S. 
to  Halt  Contra  Aid."  the  headlines  ran. 

Yes.  Americans  have  reason  for  concern 
about  the  direction  of  the  Nlcaraguan  gov- 
ernment—iU  censorship  of  the  press,  and  iU 
conflicU  with  the  church.  And  we  have  seri- 
ous security  concerns  both  for  ourselves  and 
for  Nicaragua's  nelghlwrs— the  military 
build-up.  Nicaragua's  close  ties  with  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  our  allies  in  the  region  and  the  neigh- 
bors of  Nicaragua— those  who  have  the 
greatest  stake  in  the  issue— have  proposed  a 
solution.  They  have  developed  a  l)old  state- 
ment of  principles  that  has  been  signed  by 
all  the  affected  Central  American  countries, 
including  Nicaragua. 

It  calls  for  the  verifiable  reductions  in 
military  strength  on  all  sides.  It  calls  for  the 
elimination  of  foreign  military  advisors  In 
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every  country.  Including  the  Cubans  and 
Soviet  Bloc  advisors  in  Nicaragua.  And  it 
calls  for  each  country  to  halt  efforts  to 
export  revolution.  And  It  calls  for  democra- 
cy. 

Ouatemala  Is  a  country  that  knows  the 
price  of  freedom.  l>ecauae  It  has  just  elected 
the  first  civilian  president  In  decades.  His 
courageous  call  for  peace  has  given  new  life 
to  this  proposal. 

Argentlrui  is  also  a  country  that  knows  the 
price  of  freedom.  t>ecause  It  has  just  suc- 
ceeded In  replacing  a  military  dictatorship 
with  a  new  democracy.  Argentina's  foreign 
minister  calls  this  proposal  "the  only  peace- 
ful road  to  resolve  the  problems"  In  Central 
America. 

Here  Is  a  program  of  peace,  not  war. 

But  It  requires  first  that  the  administra- 
tion stop  the  Contra  war.  Without  that  first 
step,  success  Is  Impossible. 

There  Is  a  decision  to  t>e  made.  The  choice 
Is  ours,  and  It  must  t>e  made  now.  We  can 
opt  for  more  Contra  terrorism,  or  give  peace 
a  chance.  We  can  listen  to  our  allies  and  the 
neighbors  of  Nicaragua,  or  charge  ahead 
with  a  war  that  no  one  else  wants. 

It  was  not  armed  intervention  that 
brought  democracy  to  the  Philippines,  but 
diplomacy.  It  was  not  the  denials  of  election 
fraud  that  brought  democracy  to  the  Philip- 
pines, but  a  hard-headed  recognition  of  the 
abuses  rampant  In  the  Marcos  government. 

We  need  to  apply  those  lessons  to  the 
Contra  war. 

My  daughter  was  In  grade  school  when 
the  Contra  war  began.  If  we  add  another 
five  years  to  the  five  years  that  have  al- 
ready run.  the  war  will  t>e  underway  as  she 
prepares  to  graduate  from  college. 

My  generation  lived  Its  young  adult  life 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Vietnam  War— a 
shadow  that  ultimately  claimed  97.000  lives. 

I  want  something  better  for  my  children, 
and  for  your  children.  Peace  Is  possible. 
Let's  end  the  Contra  war. 


HONORING  THE  GEORGIA 
HUSSARS 


HON.  ROBERT  LINDSAY  THOMAS 

OP  OaOROIA 
IH  THE  H0TT8E  OF  RXPRISElfTATIVIS 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  the  horwr  of  representing  the  beautiful 
coastal  area  of  Georgia  wittWi  my  district.  On 
the  coast,  we  take  great  pride  in  the  tact  that 
our  area  is  blessed  by  both  its  dynamk:  role  in 
the  growth  of  our  State  as  well  as  a  history 
rich  in  its  contribution  to  the  founding  of  our 
Nation. 

In  the  historic  city  of  Savannah,  we  have  a 
great  many  organizations  supported  by  citi- 
zens who  honor  the  values  of  our  NatKXi  by 
recognizing  the  heritage  of  our  past.  Perhaps 
no  organization  has  a  more  distinguished  his- 
tory than  that  of  the  Georgia  Hussars,  who 
are  celebrating  their  250th  anniversary  of  mili- 
tary and  civic  service  this  year. 

Although  tt>e  Hussars  originated  in  Savan- 
nah, its  present  day  veterans  membership  is 
represented  throughout  Georgia  and  other 
areas  from  Florida  to  Washington,  DC.  The 
ancestors  of  the  Hussars  rode  with  General 
Pulaski  at  the  Battle  of  Savannah  as  part  of 
the  Georgia  Legion.  It  was  in  that  battle  on 
October  9.  1779.  that  the  great  Polish  cavalry- 
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man  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  brave 
career  as  a  fighter  for  American  independence 
came  to  an  end. 

But  the  contribution  of  the  Georgia  Hussars 
to  our  Nation  has  continued,  and  our  Nation 
has  been  erviched  in  countless  ways  by  their 
service 

In  recognitKjn  of  these  accomplishments, 

the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives  has 

enacted  a  special  resolution  In  honor  of  the 

Hussars.  I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  reprinted 

in  the  Congaessional  Record  at  this  point. 

A  Resolution  honoring  the  Georgia  Hussars 

of  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  the  occasion  of 

its  two  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary:  and 

for  other  purposes. 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Hussars  of  Savan- 
nah, Georgia.  Is  celebrating  the  two  hun- 
dred fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  esUblish- 
ment  on  February  13,  1736,  by  General 
James  Edward  Oglethorpe;  and 

Whereas,  the  Colony  of  Georgia  was 
founded  on  February  12,  1733,  as  a  military 
buffer  for  the  English  colonies  north  of  the 
Savannah  River  and  the  Spanish  Territory 
of  Florida;  and 

Whereas,  when  Governor  Oglethorpe 
found  It  necessary  to  have  mounted  troops, 
he  organized  a  troop  of  mounted  Rangers 
on  February  13,  1736,  and  appointed  Hugh 
MacKay  Captain;  and 

Whereas,  this  was  Georgia's  first  Troop  of 
Horse,  later  Dragoons  and  then  Cavalry, 
and  was  composed  of  militia  and  volunteers 
from  other  Georgia  military  commands;  and 
Whereas,  this  Troop  fought  many  Iwtttles 
against  the  Spanish  and  their  Indian  allies, 
including  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  on  St. 
Simons  Island;  and 

Whereas,  the  Troop  fought  valiantly 
during  the  American  Revolution  at  the  first 
Battle  of  Savannah  and  throughout  the  war 
in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina.  In- 
cluding the  Battle  of  Savannah  on  Octot>er 
9, 1779,  where  they  were  part  of  the  Georgia 
L«gion  led  by  Brigadier  General  Casimlr  Pu 
laskl  during  which  he  was  mortally  wound- 
ed: and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Hussars,  one  of  our 
nation's  most  historic  military  commands, 
was  specially  recognized  for  service  in  the 
Revolution  and  given  Battle  Honors  at  cere- 
monies in  Washington.  D.C..  on  August  29, 
1976,  by  then  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Martin  R.  Hoffman;  and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Hussars  has  partici- 
pated as  a  unit  or  by  Its  memliers  in  every 
war  since  its  founding,  bringing  honor  and 
glory  to  Georgia  and  the  nation,  its  Battle 
Honors  being  a  continuing  legend  of  gallant- 
ry alMve  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty;  and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Hussars  continues 
its  service  to  Georgia  In  Army  National 
Guard  on  this,  its  two  hundred  fiftieth  anni- 
versary. 

A^oir,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  try  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  this  Iwdy  rec- 
ognizes the  service  and  the  many  sacrifices 
and  gallant  actions  of  the  citizen-soldiers  of 
the  Georgia  Hussars  in  peace  as  well  as  war 
which  have  brought  honor  and  glory  to  the 
State  of  Georgia  as  well  as  to  themselves. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  transmit  an  appropriate 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Honorable  Joe 
Frank  Harris,  Governor;  to  the  Honorable 
Ronald  Reagan,  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  each  member  of  the  Georgia  dele- 
gation to  the  United  States  Congress;  to 
Colonel  (Ret.)  Lindsey  P.  Henderson,  Jr., 
Veteran  Chairman  of  the  Georgia  Hussars; 
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and  to  Marion  C.  Vause,  President  of  the 
Georgia  Hussars. 


CHARLES  CLULEE. 
WALLINGFORD  HISTORIAN 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  honor  Mr.  Charles  R.  Clulee 
of  Wallingford.  CT.  Today  is  Charlie  Clulee's 
80th  birthday,  and  it  is  an  occasion  to  reflect 
on  his  many  contributions  to  the  people  of  his 
home  town  and  his  State. 

Chartes  R.  Clulee  was  bom  on  March  6, 
1906  in  a  two-story  home  at  143  South  Main 
Street  in  Wallingford,  a  home  in  which  he  lives 
today.  He  attended  local  schools,  and  went 
on  to  Rennsselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
New  York,  where  he  obtained  a  degree  in 
business  administratkDn  in  1928.  From  there, 
Charlie  Clulee  began  a  long,  successful  career 
with  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  working  out  of  its 
headquarters  in  Chicago  and  New  Yort(.  By 
the  time  he  retired  in  1962,  he  represented 
Sears'  Chicago  departments  in  the  New  York 
market. 

Having  retained  an  affection  for  his  home 
town,  Chariie  rehjmed  to  Wallingford  to  begin 
a  "retirement"  thaX  has  been  filled  with  more 
activity  arxl  servk:e  than  many  accomplish  In  a 
wtKJle  lifetime.  Chariie  joined  the  Wallingford 
Historical  Society  In  1962,  went  on  to  serve  as 
its  president  several  times,  and  now  is  presi- 
dent emeritus.  Active  in  all  phases  of  town  af- 
fairs. Chariie  Clulee  served  on  the  paricing  au- 
thority and  the  board  of  education. 

Chariie  also  served  as  a  director  and  to-eas- 
urer  of  the  YMCA.  a  member  of  the  Library 
Board  of  Managers  (on  which  he  became  the 
first  male  president),  an  honorary  memtjer  of 
the  Center  Street  Cemetery  Board,  on  the 
vestry  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Wallingford  Red  Cross.  In 
addition,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Wal- 
lingford Cetetjrations  Committee  where  he  or- 
ganized such  popular  annual  events  as  the 
town's  Christmas  celebratwn,  Halloween 
parade,  community  race  and  Fourth  of  July 
fireworks. 

But  the  history  of  Wallingford  and  the  State 
of  Connecticut  have  remained  Chariie's  fore- 
most Interests.  As  town  historian  for  Walling- 
ford, Chariie  Clulee  has  been  a  much-sought- 
after  speaker,  and  he  has  been  a  guest  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rotary  Club,  local 
church  groups,  tf>e  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  the  PTA  and  has  spoken 
before  countiess  other  civic,  religknis  and 
community  groups. 

When  Wallingford  celebrated  Its  tercente- 
nary in  1970,  Chariie  Clulee  was  there,  serving 
as  vKe  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Wallingford  Tercentenary  Committee.  He 
was  a  gubernatorial  appointee  for  the  advisory 
council  of  the  statewiide  Bicentennial  Commit- 
tee In  1976,  and  served  as  a  one-man  speak- 
ers' bureau  that  year,  giving  lectures  on  State 
history  in  communities  all  around  Connecticut. 
An  active  writer,  Chariie  Clulee  has  contiibut- 
ed  to  kxal  newspapers  on  many  occasions 
over  ttie  years.  He  has  also  served  as  vice 
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president  of  the  Connecticut  League  of  Histor- 
ical Societies,  by  whwh  he  was  horxxed  with 
an  award  in  1971.  In  recent  years,  he  has 
been  active  in  efforts  to  save  the  historic 
Simpson-Taber  house  in  Wallingford,  and  he 
has  promoted  the  establishment  of  a  histonc 
district  In  town. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  Chartes  R. 
Clulee  as  a  constituent  and  join  with  many 
others  in  thanking  him  for  his  commitment  to 
the  people  of  Connecticut's  Third  Congres- 
skjnal  District.  Chariie,  together  with  his  wife, 
Mary,  who  has  joined  with  him  in  many  a  good 
cause,  help  make  Wallingford  the  kind  of  dy- 
namic and  caring  community  that  it  is.  With  an 
eye  to  the  past,  Chariie  Clulee  continues  to 
worit  toward  a  more  enlightened  future  for  us 
all. 
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THE  COURAGE  OF  THE  CREW 
OP  THE   "CHALLENGER" 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 
Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
disintegration  of  ttie  space  shuttle  Challenger 
73  seconds  after  liftoff  January  28,  1986, 
rudely  sfxKked  our  Nation  which  had  come  to 
take  the  steadfast  success  of  the  experimen- 
tal Space  Shuttle  Program  for  granted.  Seem- 
ingly routine  spacecraft  launches  disguise  the 
risks  and  challenges  of  space  exploration. 
Such  an  event  serves  to  remind  us  not  only  of 
the  dangers  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  but 
ttie  awesome  achievements  we  seek. 

Our  Nation  gkxifies  Its  heroes.  And  we  do 
so  for  good  reason.  Our  heroes  are  honored 
because  they  dare  to  strive,  accept  the  risks, 
and  surmount  the  obstacles.  The  crew  of  the 
Challenger  personify  the  values  of  courage 
and  daring  and  the  "can  do "  attitijde  which 
our  Nation  to^easures.  These  principles  keep 
us  alive  and  stt^ong;  values  which  not  only 
make  our  society  a  great  one  but  a  good  and 
compassionate  one  as  well. 

We  risk,  we  defy,  we  achieve,  and  yes, 
sometimes  we  momentarily  falter,  but  we 
come  back  and  try  again  not  because  we 
think  we  stKXjW  but  because  we  simply  can't 
cor>ceive  of  not  trying. 

As  a  member  of  the  Space  Science  and  Ap- 
pllcatkjns  Subcommittee,  I  have  been  particu- 
lariy  Interested  In  the  Space  Shuttle  Program. 
Space  exploration  has  enormous  promise  and 
benefit  to  mankind  and  we  should  continue 
our  national  commitment  to  It.  The  following 
newspaper  editorial  appeared  shortly  after  the 
shuttle  incklent.  I  believe  it  eloquently  states 
the    case    for,    and    continuing    support    of, 
manned  space  exploration.   I   urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  29,  1986] 
Shuttles  Help  to  Produce  Wide  Range  op 
Benefits 

(By  Stuart  Diamond) 
The  space  shuttle  and  the  technology  that 
spawned  It  are  part  of  an  expanding  indus- 
try responsible  for  numerous  existing  and 
projected  l>eneflts  worth  billions  of  dollars 
in  medicine,  communications,  food  produc- 
tion, energy  exploration  and  other  fields. 


The  shuttle  is  considered  an  Integral  link 
in  the  building  of  factories,  research  lalwra- 
tories  and  other  extraterrestrial  facilities 
that  could  far  advance  current  technology. 
In  space,  purer  medicines,  stronger  materi- 
als and  l>etter  measurements  can  be  made. 
The  result  can  t>e  major  Improvements  In 
life  on  earth,  according  to  experts. 

Among  the  dozens  of  experiments  that 
had  Xxen  performed  aboard  the  Challenger, 
which  exploded  yesterday,  was  the  produc- 
tion of  microscopic  latex  spheres  that  last 
year  l)ecame  the  first  space-manufactured 
product  to  be  sold.  The  spheres  are  much 
more  uniform  than  those  made  on  earth 
and  are  used  to  calibrate  Instruments  that 
measure  blood  cells,  paint  particles,  flour, 
cosmetics  and  other  materials  for  which  size 
is  considered  critical. 

Another  effort  alxiard  the  Challenger  was 
measurement  of  soil  moisture  content, 
aimed  at  providing  more  data  for  farmers  on 
when  to  water,  when  to  apply  pesticides  and 
fertilizers  and  how  to  grow  crops.  Such  stud- 
ies promise  enormous  l>eneflts  In  energy  and 
water,  saving  and  higher  crop  yields,  re- 
searchers say. 

satellite  was  on  board 

Yesterday  the  Challenger  carried  the 
second  of  three  satellites  that  was  to  be  de- 
ployed to  replace  space-tracking  stations  on 
the  ground.  The  new  system  of  three  satel- 
lites was  designed  to  provide  more  reliable 
data  on  space  flight. 

Issac  T.  GlUam.  head  of  the  space  com- 
mercialization program  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  said 
in  an  interview  yesterday  that  the  business 
prospects  evidenced  by  the  shuttle  are  only 
in  their  infancy.  "But  we  have  seen  It  can 
succeed  in  business  with  communications 
satellites."  he  said. 

The  satellite  conununications  business  has 
risen  from  virtually  nothing  two  decades 
ago  to  an  estimated  $3  billion  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Center  for  Space  Policy,  a  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  consulting  firm  specializing  in 
space  business  opportunities.  The  center  es- 
timates that  annual  space  business  revenues 
from  the  many  new  technologies  could 
reach  $50  billion  by  the  year  2000. 

David  W.  Lippy,  president  of  the  center, 
said  200  businesses  in  Massachusetts  alone 
could  trace  their  roots  to  the  Apollo  moon- 
landing  program.  "It  would  be  a  double 
tragedy  if  this  disaster  led  people  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  Investment  was  worth  it," 
he  said. 

So  many  new  products  and  advances  have 
occurred  from  the  space  program,  of  which 
the  shuttle  Is  the  latest  embodiment,  that 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  slow  the 
program  and  let  other  countries  forge 
ahead,  Mr.  Llppy  added. 

Many  of  the  space  l>eneflt8  thus  far  have 
t>een  from  unmanned  satellites  sent  up  In 
expendable  vehicles.  Such  satellites  have 
enhanced  communication,  monitored  weath- 
er patterns,  explored  for  oil  and  enabled 
better  maps  to  be  drawn. 

More  broadly,  the  entire  space  program. 
Including  the  manned  flights,  has  also  re- 
sulted in  strong,  lightweight  materials  now 
used  in  everything  from  car  parts  to  bicycles 
to  packaging.  Alternative  energy  sources 
and  devices,  from  solar  cells  to  fuel  cells, 
have  advanced  further  due  to  research  con- 
nected with  the  space  program. 

The  shuttle  expands  those  efforts  by  pro- 
viding an  orbiting  space  lat>oratory  and  fac- 
tory where  gravity,  pollution  and  atmos- 
phere do  not  Interfere. 

"The  shuttle  has  tremendous  value  in 
trying  out  new  technologies, "  said  Dr.  Ray 
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A.  Williamson,  a  space  expert  at  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment,  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress. "The  ability  to  do  testing  in  space  and 
bring  the  objects  back  Is  extremely  impor- 
tant, expeclally  in  materials  research.  With- 
out the  shuttle,  the  possibilities  for  space 
conunerclalization  are  pretty  limited." 

ventures  by  companies 

Among  the  more  promising  projects  so  far 
is  a  joint  venture  by  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
Astronautics  Company,  a  division  of  the 
McDoimell  Douglas  Corporation,  and  the 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, to  purify  a  drug  that  stimulates  red 
blood  cell  production  in  people  with  anemia 
and  kidney  ailments.  On  the  earth,  the  Im- 
purities cause  various  side  effects. 

Mr.  Gillam  of  NASA  said  protems  that 
could  not  t>e  grown  very  well  on  the  ground 
have  been  grown  up  to  1,000  times  larger  on 
the  space  shuttle.  Brought  back  to  the 
earth,  these  proteins  are  proving  to  t>e  im- 
portant research  tools  for  genetic  engineers 
in  the  study  of  viruses,  he  added. 

Such  concerns  as  Deere  6c  Company,  the 
farm  equipment  concern,  are  trying  to  ex- 
amine the  characteristics  of  cast  iron  at  zero 
gravity  to  learn  how  to  make  lighter  and 
stronger  vehicles  on  the  earth. 

Experiments  have  also  been  planned  to 
produce  pure  gallium  arsenide,  a  major  can- 
didate to  replace  silicon  in  the  making  of 
semiconductors. 

The  shuttle  flights  have  hosted  numerous 
industry-sponsored  experiments  by  high 
school  and  college  students.  On  the  shuttle 
yesterday,  a  University  of  Missouri  student 
had  an  experiment  designed  to  find  out  if  ti- 
tanium metal  can  be  strengthened  in  space 
for  use  in  aircraft  manufacturing.  It  was 
sponsored  by  McDonnell  Douglas. 


SOVIET  SDI  PEARS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

op  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  our  delibera- 
tions on  the  President's  star  wars  plan,  SDI 
supporters  occasionally  argue  that  if  Soviet 
leaders  are  concerned  about  star  wars,  we 
must  be  on  the  right  ti^ack  with  this  idea. 

But  as  Fkxa  Lewis  suggests  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  Yorti  Times,  the  nagging  fear  that 
underiies  Soviet  opposition  to  star  wars  Is  a 
concern  that  the  United  States  might  be  able 
to  achieve  a  secure  first-strike  capability,  and 
their  desire  to  avoid  a  costly  new  high-tech- 
nology arms  race. 

While  a  first-strike  against  the  Soviets  is 
contrary  to  our  national  policies,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  the  Soviet  Government  is  as 
deeply  suspicious  of  United  States  intentions 
and  capabilities  as  we  are  of  theirs.  We  have 
to  take  Soviet  SOI  fears  into  account,  for  out 
of  these  fears  will  come  the  Inevitable  Soviet 
response  to  star  wars— accelerated  Soviet  de- 
ployments of  nuclear  offensive  weapons,  de- 
velopments of  weapons  designed  to  defeat 
our  defensive  systems  or  deployment  of  star 
wars  weapons  of  their  own. 

I  commend,  the  Lewis  Op-Ed  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 
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[From  The  New  York  Times,  Mar.  6, 198A] 
SoviiT  S.D.I.  Peaks 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 
Moscow.— There    is   tangible   disappoint- 
ment here  at  the  rather  indifferent  Western 
response  to  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  grandiose 
proposal  to  al>ollah  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
year  2000. 

The  Soviet  leader  was  obviously  shrewd 
enough  to  understand  the  broad  emotional 
and  psychological  appeal  of  President  Rea- 
gan's "dream "  of  building  a  complete  de- 
fense that  would  make  strategic  missiles 
useless.  So  he  hoped  to  circumvent  "Star 
Wars"  by  going  Mr.  Reagan  one  better  and 
suggetlng  they  all  be  thrown  away  in  16 
years. 

"We  too  have  a  dream,"  one  Soviet  official 
said,  "but  ours  is  a  real  dream.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  everybody  in  our  country  wants 
to  get  rid  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  Ameri- 
cans are  divided." 

The  Russians  seem  somewhat  l)ewildered 
by  what  they  consider  the  persistent  Ameri- 
can refusal  to  meet  their  overtures  on  vari- 
ous arms  control  measures,  so  officials  are 
falling  back  on  classical  Miirxlst  analysis  to 
explain  the  U.S.  stand.  A  Foreign  Ministry 
spokesman,  Vladimir  Lomelko,  says  the 
American  military-industrial  complex  Is 
worried  about  running  out  of  orders  over 
the  longer  haul,  so  it  needs  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  to  keep  contracts  coming 
for  another  20  to  30  years. 

In  this  view,  there  is  a  'division  of  lalwr" 
within  the  American  establishment,  with 
the  capitalists  making  sure  the  arms  busi- 
ness zooms  ahead  no  matter  what,  while 
President  Reagan  makes  a  point  of  "smiling, 
using  good  words  atwut  peace  and  sounding 
reasonable." 

Probing  somewhat  deeper,  Soviet  concern 
emerges  as  a  nagging  fear  that  the  U.S.  will 
be  able  to  achieve  a  secure  first-strike  capa- 
bility to  overwhelm  Soviet  forces  with  the 
Star  Wars  program.  Gen.  Sergei  Lebedev  of 
the  general  staff,  cites  the  claims  of  "re- 
markable progress"  by  the  S.D.I.  Director, 
Lieut,  Gen.  James  Arbahamson.  "We  have 
to  believe  him,  in  order  to  t>e  on  the  safe 
side,""  General  Lel)edev  said.  "We  remember 
that  the  atom  bomb  was  talked  about  but 
considered  far,  far  away  for  decades,  and 
then  suddenly  it  was  there.  Even  if  S.D.I. 
doesn"t  look  feasible  now.  we  are  afraid  it 
will  reach  the  stage  where  It  can't  be 
stopped. " 

These  arguments  still  don't  seem  to  Justi- 
fy the  tremendous  urgency  and  huge  politi- 
cal Investment  the  Russlatu  are  putting  Into 
trying  to  block  Mr.  Reagan's  program.  De- 
spite occasional  hints  from  Mr.  Gorbachev, 
they  don't  seem  willing  to  seek  an  interim 
definition  of  permissible  research. 

But  more  technical  explanations  by  ex- 
perts do  give  a  l>etter  Idea  of  what  underlies 
the  Soviet  position,  and  It  makes  the  possi- 
bility of  any  agreement  look  more  meager 
than  ever.  There  is  a  recognition  that  the 
program  involves  many  different  new  tech- 
nologies, lasers,  optics,  supercomputers, 
guidance  systems,  navigation.  "They  can  l>e 
used  for  the  offensive  arms  race,  for 
medium-range  missiles  and  conventional 
weapons  too,"  said  Aleksel  Podberlozkln, 
who  works  in  the  disarmament  section  of 
the  Institute  on  World  Economics.  "There- 
fore, Star  Wars  Implies  a  whole  new  amii 
race  at  a  much  higher  technological  level."' 

He  concedes  these  are  fields  where  re- 
search would  go  on  anyway,  with  or  without 
a  Star  Wars  program,  and  that  advancing 
technology  cant  be  stopped.  But,  argue  Mr. 
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Podberioskln  and  Aleksei  Nlkonov.  his  supe- 
rior, the  question  is  whether  the  new  devel- 
opments are  to  be  used  for  civilian  purposes 
"  or  (or  offense.  They  suggest  opening  up  lab- 
oratories on  both  sides  as  the  only  way  to 
make  sure,  though  they  admit  there  are  big 
disagreements  within  the  Soviet  esUblish- 
ment  about  how  to  go  about  trying  to  set  up 
controls. 

Technology  is  heavily  stressed  in  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev's plan  to  revamp  the  Soviet  econo- 
my, but  there  is  very  little  linkage  here  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  advances.  Gener- 
al Lebedev  said  he  dldnt  believe  in  the 
"spinoff  that  American  proponents  of  Star 
Wan  claim  will  be  a  great  advantage  for  in- 
dustry, and  saw  no  prospects  for  conver- 
gence in  Soviet  military  and  civilian  tech- 
nology efforts. 

This  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  two  societies'  perspective,  and  it  indi- 
cates that  it  is  going  to  be  even  harder  than 
might  appear  to  find  a  compromise.  Once 
again,  technology  that  can  bring  great  bene- 
fits to  society  is  combining  with  deepseated 
antagonism  to  drive  the  production  of  de- 
structive forces. 

The  Halley's  Comet  project  shows  Soviet 
and  Western  scientists  can  work  coopera- 
tively, but  there  isn't  going  to  be  a  techno- 
logical fix  on  arms.  That  leaves  a  new  effort 
to  define  security  for  everybody  as  the  only 
way  out  of  the  impasse.  Prospects  for  the 
next  summit  are  poor. 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  CAREGIVERS 
WEEK 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAIHK 
ni  THE  HODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 


Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing House  Joint  Resolubon  555  setting 
aside  the  weeK  of  November  24  through  No- 
vember 30,  1986  as  "Natiof^al  Family  Care- 
givers Week"  in  recognition  of  the  contribution 
made  by  the  family  in  maintaining  frail  and  dis- 
atiled  family  members  in  the  home. 

Research  is  expkxling  tfie  myth  tfiat  most 
oWer  persons  in  need  of  help  with  the  tasks 
of  daily  living  have  been  abandoned  by  ttwir 
families  and  placed  in  institutnns.  We  now 
know  that  between  80  and  90  percent  of  the 
medically  related  care,  personal  care,  house- 
hoW  maintenance,  transportatton  and  shop- 
ping needed  by  oWer  persons  is  provided  by 
caregiving  family  memtiers. 

The  unprecedented  increase  In  ttie  popula- 
txxi  85  years  and  oMer  and  tt>e  increase  in 
the  indderx^  of  frailty  and/or  disability  with 
advarKing  age  have  resulted  in  approximately 
5.2  million  okJer  persons  residing  in  the  com- 
munity with  disatjilities  that  leave  ttiem  in  need 
of  help  with  day-to-day  tasks.  It  is  estimated 
that  80  percent  of  these  disabled  elderly  re- 
ceive care  from  family  members,  mainly  wives, 
daughters,  and  daughters-in-law.  While  the 
cost  of  care  for  the  disabled  or  frail  can  be 
enonnoiis  in  both  financtal  and  emotnnal 
terms,  the  contributwn  of  the  caregiver  has 
not  been  fully  appreciated. 

For  many,  ttie  role  of  ttie  family  caregiver  is 
a  rewarding  one,  but  it  is  not  assumed  witt>out 
sacflfKe.  A  recent  study  of  full-time  employ- 
ees at  the  Travelers  Corp.  in  Hartford,  CT,  re- 
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vealed  that  28  percent  of  those  surveyed 
spent  an  average  of  10.2  hours  per  week 
giving  care  to  an  elderly  relative  or  friend. 
Eight  percent  devoted  the  equivalent  of  a  full 
work  week  to  such  care,  and  some  spent  as 
much  as  80  hours  a  week  in  additk>n  to  their 
work  and  family  responsibilities.  Many  care- 
givers are  torn  between  the  competing  de- 
mands of  family,  job,  and  caregiving. 

Most  indivkJuals  wouW  rather  reside  at 
home  than  in  the  finest  facility,  and  the  care- 
givers make  this  option  possible.  Their  efforts 
strengthen  the  family,  assuring  support  and 
continuity  among  generatk)ns.  Thus,  the  role 
of  the  family  caregiver  is  an  essential  one  ttwt 
we  have  only  recently  begun  to  appreciate.  It 
is  for  this  reason  ttiat  I  propose  this  natkxial 
week  of  celebration,  whkih  includes  Thanks- 
giving Day,  as  a  time  to  affirm  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  ttie  family  caregiver.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  choose  this  week  to  recognize  ttie  contri- 
butkjn  of  the  family  caregivers  wtio  care  for 
tt>e  disat>led  or  frail  and  through  whose  efforts 
our  responsibility  and  commitment  to  tf>e 
family  is  embodied. 
The  resolutkxi  foltows: 

H.J.  Res.  555 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning  November  24,  1988,  as   "National 
Family  Caregivers  Week" 
Whereas  the  number  of  Americans  who 
are  sixty-five  or  older  is  growing,  with  an 
unprecedented  Increase  In  the  numl)er  of 
person  eighty-five  or  older 

Whereas  the  incidences  of  frailty  and  dis- 
ability increase  among  persons  of  advanced 
age; 

Whereas  approximately  5.2  million  older 
persons  who  reside  in  the  community  have 
disabilities  that  leave  them  in  need  of  help 
with  such  daily  tasks  as  food  preparation, 
dressing,  and  bathing: 

Whereas  families  provide  older  persons 
help  with  such  tasks,  in  addition  to  between 
80  and  90  percent  of  the  medical  care, 
household  maintenance,  transportation,  and 
shopping  needed  by  older  persons; 

Whereas  families  who  give  care  to  older 
persons  face  many  additional  expenses  due 
to  home  modifications,  equipment  rental, 
and  higher  heating  bills: 

Whereas  80  percent  of  the  disabled  elderly 
receive  care  from  family  members,  most  of 
whom  are  wives,  daughters,  and  daughters- 
in-law,  who  often  must  sacrifice  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  provide  such  care: 

Whereas  the  role  of  the  aged  spouse  as  a 
principal  caregiver  has  generally  been  un- 
derstated; 

Whereas  famUy  caregivers  are  often  phys- 
ically and  emotlMially  exhausted  from  the 
time  and  stress  Involved  In  caregiving  activi- 
ties; 

Whereas  family  caregivers  need  Informa- 
tion abc'Jt  available  conununity  resources; 

Whereas  family  caregivers  need  respite 
from  the  strains  of  their  caregiving  roles; 

Whereas  the  contribution  of  family  care- 
givers helps  maintain  strong  family  ties  and 
assures  support  among  generations;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  for  greater  public 
awareness  of  and  support  for  the  care  that 
family  caregivers  are  providing:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning November  24,  1986.  is  designed  'Na- 
tional Family  Caregivers  Week  ".  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
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proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


THE  BUFFALO  PHILHARMONIC 
IS  ACCLAIMED  BY  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  place 
into  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  New  York  Times 
account  of  the  performance  of  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  its  conductor 
Semyon  Bychkov  at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall 
on  Sunday,  Febmary  23,  1986. 

This  latest  acclamation  is  further  proof  of 
the  natkjnal  and  intematkjnal  reputatkjn  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  whk;h  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 
New  York  Times  Critic  Lavishes  Praise 

OH  Bychkov  and  the  Philharmonic 
(After  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  its  conductor  Semyon  Bychkov  per- 
formed Sunday  in  New  York's  Carnegie 
Hall.  The  New  York  Times  published  the 
following  review,  reprinted  in  full.  In  Its 
Tuesday  editions.) 

(By  Tim  Page) 
Once  in  a  very  long  time,  the  critic  is  priv- 
ileged to  attend  a  musical  event  tingled  with 
greatness.  The  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra's Sunday  night  concert  at  Carnegie 
Hall  was  one  of  those  occasions,  thanks  in 
large  part  to  the  contribution  of  the  orches- 
tra's conductor,  Semyon  Bychkov. 

Mr.  Bychkov  Is  not  unknown  to  New  York 
audiences;  while  director  of  the  Mannes  Col- 
lege of  Music  Orchestra,  he  led  a  starting 
professional  American  premiere  perform- 
ance of  Tchaikovsky's  opera  "lolanta  "  some 
years  ago.  But  he  has  now  begun  to  enter 
Into  his  full  maturity,  and  Sunday  night's 
performance  left  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Bych- 
kov may  well  rank  highly  along  the  podium 
masters  of  his  generation. 

The  orchestra  itself  is  a  good  one.  Along 
with  the  St.  Louis.  Milwaukee,  Pittsburgh 
and  Los  Angeles  orchestras,  among  others, 
It  Is  one  of  those  ensembles  that  Is  peren- 
nially excluded  from  our  arbitrary  and  out- 
dated list  of  "big  five"  American  orchestras. 
These  groups  play  with  distinction  and. 
Indeed,  sometimes  surpass  their  more  cele- 
brated competitors.  The  Buffalo  sound  Is 
full,  rich  and  well-blended:  the  playing,  dis- 
ciplined but  never  mechanical,  with  only  an 
occasional  muddy  passage  or  tentative 
attack.  There  is  a  strength  to  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic's  playing,  a  muscularity  that 
seems  to  be  endemic  to  cold  cities;  elegance 
is  forsworn  in  favor  of  a  warm  bear  hug. 

But  It  was  Mr.  Bychkov's  conducting  that 
made  the  evening  so  rewarding.  Little  can 
be  said  of  his  maimer  with  Smetana's  over- 
ture to  "The  Bartered  Bride"— it  was  clear, 
propulsive  and  straightforward,  as  the 
music  demands.  He  proved  a  deft  accompa- 
nist to  Lynn  Harrell  in  the  Salnt-Saens 
Cello  Concerto  No.  1,  a  gracious  example  of 
Gallic  note  spinning.  Mr.  Harrell  played 
with  style  and  patrician  l>earing. 

However,  It  was  in  Shostakovich's  Sym- 
phony No.  5  that  Mr.  Bychkov  made  his 
lasting  Impression.  A  vast  musical   pano- 


rama, in  which  virtually  every  mood  is  mir- 
rored by  its  opposite— its  tragic  mien  leav- 
ened by  irony,  its  moments  of  genuine  exal- 
tation hampered  by  the  silent  presence  of 
political  terror— it  requires  an  epic  musical 
understanding  to  do  it  Justice. 

And  Mr.  Bychkov  possesses  this  vision. 
From  the  first  notes  of  the  symphony  he 
was  fully  in  control.  The  great  Largo  was 
built  as  a  haunted  modem  nocturne,  while 
the  Allegro  non  troppo.  with  its  ambiguous 
subtext,  rattled  and  blared  to  an  enthralling 
finale.  In  the  wrong  hands,  this  work  can 
seem  vulgar  and  obvious:  on  Sunday  night. 
It  Impressed  as  one  of  the  only  Soviet  works 
from  the  gore-scarred  19308  that  may 
endure. 

When  the  work  was  over,  conductor  and 
orchestra  received  a  well-deserved  standing 
ovation.  Mr.  Bychkov  has  recorded  the 
Shostakovich  Fifth  with  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic for  release  on  disk  later  this  year; 
this  listener  can  hardly  wait. 
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WILLIAM  BUCKLEY  ON  THE 
SOVIET  THREAT  TO  EUROP»E 


MARYLAND     WOMEN'S     BASKET- 
BALL TEAM-ACC  CHAMPS 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MARYLAND 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  today  to 
salute  a  group  of  women  from  my  district 
whose  spirit  and  determination  proved  that  ttie 
agony  of  defeat  is  only  a  brief  prelude  to  tfie 
thrill  of  victory.  I  am  speaking  of  the  University 
of  Maryland's  Women's  baskett>all  team  wtra 
pulled  themselves  up  from  a  sluggish  season 
to  win  their  sixth  ACC  championship  Monday 
night.  After  rolling  over  North  Carolina  State 
(77-55)  and  third-ranking  Virginia  (92-68)  in 
the  semifinals,  the  Terps  went  on  to  a  thrilling 
victory  over  North  Carolina,  90-74. 

The  three-game  winning  streak  that 
clinched  the  A(X  Title  for  the  Terps  may  have 
been  a  surprise  to  ttw  teams  they  swept  over, 
but  not  to  Coach  Chris  Weller.  "I  felt  all  along 
that  we  were  competitive,  but  I  dkln't  know 
wfien  they  were  going  to  find  out  how  to  do 
their  best,"  she  says.  The  Lady  Terps  did 
Indeed  find  out  how  to  do  their  best,  and,  after 
a  disappointing  1984-85  season,  they  are 
champions  once  again.  The  secret  of  their 
success — spunk  and  team  spirit— is  summed 
up  by  freshman  Deana  Tate:  "We  wanted  to 
win  for  Coach  Weller  and  the  seniors  so 
much— and  we  did." 

The  ACC  championship  team  includes  Lisa 
Brown,  Vicky  Bullett,  Caroline  Dehn-duhr, 
Monica  Gannon,  Linda  Jenkins,  Kaisa  Maine, 
Brenda  Mason,  Pam  Noyes,  Zorana  Radovic, 
Sabrena  Rivers,  Deana  Tate,  Chris  Vera,  and 
Chequita  Wood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House — even  those  from  Virginia  and 
North  (Carolina— will  want  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  team  on  their  championship 
season  and  wishing  them  the  best  for  the  up- 
con)ing  NCAA  tournament 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  F. 
Buckley's  recent  column,  "Gort>achev  Brings 
Europe  to  Its  Senses"  is  a  whiff  of  smelling 
salts  for  those  observers  on  both  skies  of  the 
Atlantic  who  have  entertained  the  notk>n  that 
a  nuclear-free  Europe  might  be  more  secure 
against  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  troops. 

Of  course,  the  facts  demonstrate  that  the 
opposite  is  true,  which  explains  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev's attraction  to  the  nuclear-free  proposal. 
Overwhelmingly  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  nu- 
merical superiority  in  conventional  armaments 
facing  NATO  virtually  ensures  that  a  continent 
free  of  nuclear  weapons  would  also  be  one 
essentially  naked  to  an  unstoppable  nonnucle- 
ar  assault  by  Soviet  Bloc  forces.  So  we  can 
see  clearly  that  there  is  a  method  to  Mikhail's 
madness;  a  nonnuclear  Europe  makes  good 
sense,  from  both  a  propaganda  and  a  "con'e- 
lation  of  forces"  stanclpoint.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pay  careful  attention  to  Mr.  Buck- 
ley's arguments. 

Gorbachev  Brings  Europe  to  Its  Senses 
(By  William  Buckley) 

We  should  all  feel  obliged  to  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  for  having  done  more 
than  any  peace  committee,  combination  of 
Christian  churches,  or— even— presidential 
speechwriter  to  detoxify  nuclear  arsenals. 

What  has  happened  during  the  past  10 
days  is  that  the  Western  community  in 
Europe  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  one 
can  feel  most  definitively  dead  under  the 
power  of  conventional  arms.  In  war  talk, 
people  tend  to  use  round  figures,  fair 
enough.  They  talk  about  100  million  dead  in 
Europe  in  the  event  that  the  Soviet  Union 
decided  it  wished  to  resume  Its  military  Im- 
perialism westward.  The  overwhelming  pre- 
dominance of  the  Soviet  army,  not  only  In 
manpower  but  In  tanks  and  other  mobile 
machinery,  in  fighter  craft  and  artillery, 
suddenly  reminded  European  leaders  of 
what  the  alternative  actually  is  to  doing 
away  with  their  theater  weapoiu.  The  alter- 
native Is  to  rearm  conventionally. 

Now,  it  is  one  thing  to  sit  comfortably  in  a 
seminar  on  war  and  peace  in  Aspen,  or  Har- 
rtman  House,  or  Brookings,  and  say  that, 
really,  moral  hygiene  requires  that  we  aban- 
don our  nuclear  weapons  and  exchange 
them  for  conventional  arms,  quite  another, 
in  democratic  exchanges,  to  put  such  coun- 
sel into  effect.  If  the  French  and  the  West 
(Germans,  the  Italians  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries were  to  build  conventional  forces  suffi- 
cient to  deter  existing  Soviet  forces,  they 
would  need  to  enact  a)  universal  conscrip- 
tion. Swiss-style;  and  b)  increase  their  mili- 
tary budgets  by  something  on  the  order  of 
100  to  200  percent.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  do  this.  And  sud- 
denly they  realize  that  summlteerlng  over 
their  heads,  Washington  and  Moscow  are 
talking  about  arrangements  whose  hypo- 
thetical impact  on  Europe  would  be  exactly 
that,  assuming  that  Europe  didn't  have  the 
power  to  make  its  own  decisions  on  the 
matter  of  theater  nuclear  weapons. 

Well.  Francois  Mitterrand  In  France  has, 
through  a  spokesman,  made  hU  position 
perfectly  clear.  The  United  States,  he  says 
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in  effect  hasn't  the  power  to  disarm  France. 
And,  he  goes  on,  we  don't  care  what  the 
Soviet  Union  does  with  lU  S820s.  It  can 
bum  every  one  of  them  up  In  the  presence 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  we're 
ittU  not  going  to  pledge  a)  to  do  away  with 
our  atomic  arsenal;  b)  to  promise  not  to  en- 
large it;  or  c)  to  promise  not  to  modernize  it. 

And  an  Incidental  t>eneflt  of  the  develop- 
ment here  is  that  we  are  face  to  face  with 
what  it  is  that  disturbs  the  world  communi- 
ty, to  wit  the  motives  of  Soviet  leaders.  A 
country  that  can  continue  to  do  what  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  doing  to  Afghanistan  Is 
not  a  country  V'estem  Europe  is  disposed  to 
take  chances  with  by  unilaterally  removing 
the  force  it  feels  Is  the  operative  deterrent 
against  an  invasion  of  Europe,  namely  Its 
nuclear  weaporu.  What  It  has  most  greatly 
to  fear  is  the  removal  of  American  weapons, 
which  are  at  a  technological  level  of  sophis- 
tication not  now  available  to  the  European 
powers  unless  they  were  to  engage  their  sci- 
entists In  massive  research  and  develop- 
ment. If  we  wish  to  see  a  crisis  In  the  West- 
em  alliance,  dwell  on  the  poMiblllty  of  Gor- 
bachev and  Reagan  zero-optioning  in  Wash- 
ington this  summer,  leaving  the  Europeans 
with  their  Ford  Model-T  theater  missiles. 

This  is  unlikely  to  happen,  because  Mr. 
Reagan  is  who  he  Is,  and  he  will  not  let  our 
allies  down.  But  the  pressures  are  building. 

What  kind  of  luck  would  Mr.  Reagan  have 
If  he  attempted  to  talk  the  Soviet  Union 
Into  conventional  disarmament?  Here  he 
would  run  Into  extraideologlcal  Soviet  lot>- 
bles.  The  Soviet  Union  needs  a  large  heavy 
army  to  keep  its  citlzeru  employed,  and  also 
to  keep  Its  citizens,  and  those  others  It 
dominates,  subdued.  For  that  reason  the 
Soviet  Union  would  never  disarm  It.  any 
more  than  the  Soviet  Union  would  consent 
to  pare  down  Its  nuclear  strategic  force  to 
the  point  of  finding  Itself  at  less  than  parity 
with  the  next  largest  nuclear  power  In  the 
world. 

But  meanwhile,  we  must  t>e  grateful  for 
the  reintroduction  of  reality  Into  the  pic- 
ture. That  reality  Is  that  nuclear  weapons 
have  served  the  cause  of  peace. 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

TTiuraday.  March  6.  1986 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  we  wit- 
nessed a  great  moment  in  human  rights  histo- 
ry, the  release  of  Anatdy  Shcharansky.  The 
Soviet  Unk>n  released  Mr.  Shcharansky  after 
9  years  in  Soviet  prisons  and  labor  camps. 
We,  as  crusaders  for  religious  freedom,  re- 
joice in  the  news  of  Mr.  Shcharansky's  new 
life  in  Israel. 

However,  we  must  not  forget  the  thousands 
of  people  left  behind  in  the  Soviet  Union,  left 
behind  because  of  their  politk:al  or  religkHiS 
views.  There  are  many  who  strive  to  practice 
their  religion  freely  within  the  Soviet  Unk>n,  but 
Jews  who  may  prefer  to  stay  In  the  country 
often  file  for  emigration  papers  because  of  a 
lack  of  hope  for  the  future— a  lack  of  hope  for 
their  children  and  their  children's  children.  We 
must  encourage  the  Soviet  Government  to 
treat  these  human  beings  more  fairly  in  such 
areas  as  educatkjn,  employment,  and  religkxi, 
to  name  just  a  few  areas. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  recent  emigration 
of  individuals  as  part  of  the  Soviet  family  re- 
uraficatron  program,  ttie  Soviet  Linton  has  all 
but  shutdown  emigration  since  reaching  a 
peaK  in  1979.  We  must  step  up  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  to  open  the  doors 
of  freedom  for  those  within  the  country  who 
wish  to  emigrate. 

Although  a  change  in  Soviet  policy  will  not 
come  easily,  we  must  work  unceasingly  to  en- 
courage better  treatment  for  all  oppressed 
■  people  within  the  Soviet  Union,  for  consistent 
emigration  application  policies,  and  finally  for 
increased  emigration  for  those  wt>o  wish  to 
leave.  Historically,  emigration  has  increased 
during  times  of  open  discussion  twtween  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  we  will 
have  the  chance  to  furttier  these  discussions 
wtien  President  Reagan  and  Chairman  Gorba- 
chev meet  later  this  year.  Let  us  join  together 
as  a  nation  to  support  open  discussion  which 
will  work  toward  a  more  civilized  and  humane 
policy  for  immigration  and  religious  freedom 
for  Soviet  Jews. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Yet  if  we  are  striving  for  competition  and 
the  advantages  deregulation  has  to  offer,  then 
it  would  only  be  consistent  reasoning  to  allow 
all  parties  involved  the  right  to  freely  compete 
in  all  segments  of  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. 

It's  ironic  that  deregulation  has  left  large 
segments  of  the  industry  free  to  compete,  yet 
denied  the  full  benefits  of  deregulation  to 
AT&T.  Fair  and  equitable  treatment  would 
allow  AT&T  to  offer  new  services  and  lower 
prices,  without  undue  restraints. 

So  long  as  there  exists  a  hodgepodge  of 
regulations,  offering  a  mixed  bag  of  competi- 
tive freedom,  we  will  deny  ourselves  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  services  we  should  and 
could  have.  Though  H.R.  3800  is  not  a  pana- 
cea, it  is  a  strong  step  in  the  right  direction. 


March  6,  1986 

his  people  for  his  humble  dignity,  candor,  and 
leadership.  Many  years  later,  we  recognize 
him  not  only  for  his  vision,  but  for  his  ability  to 
translate  his  ideals  into  concrete  action. 

Today,  we  salute  this  great  Czech  leader  for 
his  grim  determination  to  attain  liberty  for  his 
people,  and  for  helping  to  create  a  homeland 
cherished  by  so  many  ethnic  groups. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OP  REFORM  IN 
LIABILITY  INSURANCE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  ELIZABETH 
McCOMACK 


PROTECT  TELEVISION  VIEWING 
RIGHTS 


THE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

EQUIPMENT       AND       INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES  ACT 

HON.  RICHARD  ARMEY 

or  TEXAS 
Dl  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 
Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  January  1984. 
after  nearly  a  decade  of  Justrce  Department 
litigation,  tfie  AT&T  telephone  system  was 
broken  up.  AT&Ts  tocal  telephone  companies 
were  organized  into  seven  new  Regional  Bell 
Operating  companies  [RBOC's].  RBOC's 
maintained  monopolies  in  local  service  deliv- 
ery, but  were  denied  entry  into  certain  aspects 
of  the  telecommunications  industry.  Today,  2 
years  after  the  breakup,  many  consumers 
remain  confused  about  their  telephone  service 
and  optiorte.  and  son>ewhat  skeptical  about 
the  need  for  breaking  up  Ma  Bell. 

Although  the  breakup  will  k)ng  be  debated, 
it  was  intended  to  inject  competition  into  the 
telecommunications  market,  and  ultimately  erv 
fumce  consumers  through  more  competitive 
prices  and  better  services.  No  doubt,  part  of 
the  confuskjn  and  skepticism  sunounding  the 
breakup  is  a  product  of  the  fact  that  consum- 
ers have  seen  AT&T's  long  distance  rates  go 
down,  while  local  rates  have  risen. 

^4ow  that  we  have  had  some  time  to  review 
the  consequences  of  the  consent  decree,  it 
appears  some  fir>e  tuning  is  needed.  I  have 
cosponsored  H.R.  3800.  the  Tetecommunrea- 
tions  Equipment  and  Infonnatwn  ServKes  Act 
of  1985.  vrtiich  is  but  one  step  in  the  right  di- 
rectkxi.  This  legislatkjn  is  needed  because  the 
consent  decree  specifically  prohibited  tfie  new 
Regk>nal  Bell  Operating  Companies  from  en- 
gaging in  certain  activities  which  were  per- 
ceived to  be  integral  in  attracting  competitkjn 
in  telecommunications. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  RBOC's  to  com- 
pete in  manufactunng  and  information  serv- 
ices— effectively  expanding  their  ability  to  gen- 
erate revenues  and  hence  lower  local  rates. 
At  the  time,  the  kJle  capacity  of  the  RBOC's 
provides  an  opportunity  for  other  industries  to 
Increase  efficiency  and  also  lower  rates. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  MASARYK 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6,  1986 


Mr.  LIPINSKI-  Mr.  Speaker,  as  cochairman 
of  ttie  Derrxxratk:  Council  on  Ethnic-Ameri- 
cans, an  organizatkjn  that  recognizes  the 
strength  and  diversity  within  our  ethnic  com- 
munity. I  believe  it  is  appropriate  that  today 
we  honor  Thomas  Masairyk.  founder  and  first 
Presklent  of  ttie  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

Bom  into  humble  sunoundings.  Thomas 
Masaryk  scraped  his  way  through  secondary 
school  by  tutoring  otfier  students.  Later,  he 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Vienna  and 
went  on  to  become  a  professor  in  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Prague. 

In  1890.  Masaryk  entered  the  world  of  poli- 
tks  determined  to  promote  his  kleals  of  free- 
dom and  justrce.  He  fought  hard  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Serbs  and  Croats  and  sought 
greater  autonomy  for  the  Czech  people.  In 
1 899.  he  rose  to  the  defense  of  a  Jewish  man 
falsefy  accused  of  ritual  murder,  and  saved 
him  from  a  possible  execution.  At  a  time  wfien 
antisemitism  was  reaching  a  fever  pitch  in 
Europe.  Masaryk  refused  to  let  popular  as- 
sumptKms  cloud  his  sense  of  justice  and 
equality. 

Toward  the  outbreak  of  Worid  War  I,  Masa- 
ryk became  the  recognized  representative  of 
the  Czech  liberation  movement.  He  desper- 
ately wanted  to  unify  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
people  and  mount  a  front  against  the  imperial- 
ism of  Germany.  He  came  to  know  leaders  in 
France.  England,  and  the  United  States  who 
were  sympathetx:  to  his  freedom  movement. 

On  June  3,  1918,  Masaryk  finally  accom- 
plished his  goal— Czechoslovakia  became  an 
allied  power  and  a  multinational  state  that  re- 
spected the  rights  of  its  large  German  and 
Hungarian  ethnic  groups. 

Thomas  Masaryk  was  elected  Presklent  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  November  1918  and 
became  the  key  unifying  force  in  the  battles  of 
the  Czech  and  Slovak  parties.  He  advocated 
strong  and  friendly  relations  with  all  neighbors, 
including  Austria  and  Germany.  Nevertheless. 
Masaryk  was  one  of  the  first  leaders  in 
Europe  to  voice  anxiety  over  the  emergence 
of  the  Nazis  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  true  father  and  liberator 
of  his  country.  Thomas  Masaryk  was  loved  by 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 
Mr  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  will  be 
held  today  on  "Ensuring  Access  to  Program- 
ing for  the  Backyard  Satellite  Dish  Ovimer "  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications, 
Consumer  Protection  and  Finance.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  for  satellite  dish  receiver  owners,  and 
emphasize  my  commitment  to  adequate  tele- 
visron  receptwn  for  rural  Americans. 

Rural  consumers  have  long  suffered  from 
the  inability  to  receive  decent  television  recep- 
tkjn.  Many  West  Virginians,  along  with  their 
counterparts  across  the  Nation,  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  join  into  the  cable  televisran 
system  vwthout  success.  The  cost  of  installing 
cable  to  rural  areas  is  often  prohibitive.  Hun- 
dreds of  citizens  have  collected  petitwns  and 
listened  to  empty  promises  with  regard  to 
wtien  they  would  have  access  to  cable  televi- 
sk)n  and  adequate  reception.  With  the  advent 
of  the  backyard  satellite  dish  receiver,  thou- 
sands of  rural  Americans,  for  the  first  time, 
had  the  opportunity  to  receive  television  pro- 
gramming. 

Now  that  several  satellite  subscriptksn  sew- 
ices  have  begun  to  scramble  their  program- 
ming, rural  Americans  are  once  again  being 
denied  the  television  sen/ice  they  waited  so 
long  to  receive.  Earth  station  owners  in  West 
Virginia  are  fully  agreeable  to  paying  a  reason- 
able fee  for  satellite  programming.  The  cunent 
fees  they  are  being  asked  to  pay  are  ridicu- 
lously expensive  and  would  serve  to  make 
adequate  television  reception  completely  unat- 
tainable for  many  of  these  people.  I  believe 
that  immediate  action  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  television  viewing  rights  of  those  who 
own  satellite  receivers. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1769.  H.R.  1840. 
and  H.R.  3989,  I  wish  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  the  backyard  satellite 
dish  owner.  These  bills  are  especially  ini| 
tant  in  States  like  West  Virginia,  where  foil  the 
first  time,  rural  customers  have  access  to  ade- 
quate television  programming.  As  long  as 
cable  operators  are  unable  or  unwilling  ta  pro- 
vide their  services  to  such  customers  o|  the 
equipment  to  unscramble  signals  is  not  Avail- 
able at  a  reasonable  cost,  we  must  work  to 
ensure  that  the  rights  of  satellite  dish  owners 
are  protected.  I  am  confident  that  through  the 
hearing  process,  we  can  work  together  toward 
a  solution. 


HON.  JIM  ROSS  UGHTFOOT 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRCSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  crisis  we  face 
in  the  insurance  industry.  Businesses,  doctors, 
engineers.  State  and  local  governments,  asso- 
ciations, and  even  livestock  farmers  are  find- 
ing that  liability  insurance  is  eltfier  unavailable 
or  too  costly,  even  though  they  may  have 
never  filed  a  claim.  It  is  indeed  a  crisis,  and  it 
affects  each  and  every  one  of  us — either  in 
the  pocketbook  through  higher  charges  for 
goods  and  services  or,  in  many  cases,  even 
our  ability  to  obtain  them.  The  American 
people  want  us  to  act  soon  to  resolve  this 
problem,  and  rightly  so. 

It  seems  no  one  is  exempt  from  the  affects 
of  tfie  rising  cost  or  the  unavailability  of  insur- 
ance. The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
ports that  insurance  costs  have  more  than 
doubled  for  40  percent  of  its  members  last 
year.  Doctors  and  their  patients  can  no  longer 
afford  the  insurance  tfiey  need  to  deliver 
babies.  Iowa  doctors  estimate  ttiat  their  insur- 
ance costs  have  increased  151  percent  since 
1982.  And  counties  no  longer  maintain  many 
of  their  roads:  instead,  they  are  posting  "Enter 
At  Your  Own  Risk"  signs  at  the  road  entrance 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  continue  their 
insurance  policies.  Even  children's  play- 
grounds are  being  closed  because  cities  can 
no  longer  afford  to  insure  the  associate  risk  or 
because  their  insurance  companies  canceled 
their  politics. 

Last  October,  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportatk>n,  of  whk:h  I  am  a  member,  held 
a  series  of  hearings  on  the  insurance  prob- 
lems  facing  the  transportatk}n  industry.  Wit- 
nesses from  the  trucking  industry  testified  ttiat 
the  crisis  in  their  industry  has  caused  anything 
from  severe  financial  hardship  to  outright  shut- 
downs of  operations  as  a  result  of  premium 
increases  ranging  from  100  to  1.000  percent. 
Since  truckers  are  required  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  maintain  a  certain  level  of  in- 
surance, many  are  simply  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness because  they  cannot  obtain  the  required 
level  of  coverage.  To  Iowa,  where  trucking  is 
the  second  largest  Industry  in  the  State,  it  is 
particulariy  critical  that  we  find  a  solutk>n  to 
this  problem. 

I  applaud  efforts  of  the  committees  that 
have  fiekj  hearings  and  have  proposed  legis- 
lation to  address  the  various  aspects  of  the  li- 
ability insurance  crisis.  In  addition,  many  of 
the  State  legislatures — of  which  Iowa  is  a 
good  example — are  taking  actk>n  to  reform 
their  laws  with  regard  to  joint  and  several  li- 
ability, medical  malpractice,  frivolous  lawsuits, 
product  liability,  punitive  damages,  structured 
payments,  and  other  areas.  This  is  the  direc- 
tk>n  in  whk:h  we  should  be  heading.  It's  time 
for  us  to  cast  aside  our  lnclinatk>n  to  point  fin- 
gers and  fix  blame  for  the  cause  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  insurance  industry  and  get  on  with 
constructive  efforts  to  find  a  solution  so  that 
businesses,  professkjnal.  and  government 
agencies  can  continue  to  operate. 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

or  CALirORN lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
honor  a  resident  of  my  30th  District  of  Califor- 
nia who  has  devoted  the  past  40  /ears  of  her 
life  to  professional  and  volunteer  community 
sen/ice.  After  working  as  a  public  servant,  in 
various  capacities,  for  over  20  years,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  McComack  was  hired  as  a  recrea- 
tk>n  leader  ill  for  the  City  of  Alhambra.  and  5 
years  later.  In  1969,  she  became  Alhambra's 
Recreational  Supervisor.  During  the  past  17 
years,  Elizabeth  has  played  a  crucial  role  in 
maintaining  and  improving  the  city's  recre- 
ational facilities. 

But,  Elizabeth's  community  sen/ice  extends 
far  beyond  her  Impressive  professional  contri- 
butions. She  has  served  in  the  Red  Cross 
since  1951  as  a  volunteer,  Instructor,  trainer, 
and,  most  recently,  as  chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross  Water  Safety  Committee.  In  addition, 
she  is  a  member  of  the  Alhambra  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Southern  California  Municipal 
Athletk:  Federatk>n,  the  California  Department 
of  Pari(s  and  Recreation,  and  the  president  of 
the  Southern  California  Public  Pools  Operators 
Association. 

It  gives  me  great  pride  and  pleasure  to 
bring  the  accomplishments  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
McComack  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Com- 
pletely devoted  to  improving  the  quality  of  life 
in  her  community,  Mrs.  McCom^ck's  selfless 
contributions  are  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 
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than  any  previous  year,  yielding  higher  levels 
of  combat  readiness.  Significantly,  this  record 
occurred  while  flying  neariy  3.5  millk>n  hours. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  in  1978,  the 
major  flight  mishap  rate  was  3.16.  Had  that 
rate  continued,  an  additional  230  aircraft 
would  have  been  lost  over  the  last  7  years  at 
a  cost  of  over  $1  3  billion,  not  to  mention  the 
major  implk^tions  m  terms  of  loss  of  life,  de- 
creased combat  capability,  and  impaired  na- 
tk>nal  security. 

As  General  Gabriel  notes,  "The  Force  It 
performing  its  mission  more  safely  than  ever 
before  and  Is  achieving  greater  combat  readi- 
ness." 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  AIR 
FORCE'S  FLIGHT  SAFETY 
RECORD 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  remarkable  record  of 
flight  safety  achieved  by  the  Air  Force  this 
past  year.  The  Air  Force  has  just  completed 
the  safest  year  of  flying  in  its  history.  The  1985 
record-setting  rate  of  1.49  major  flight  mis- 
haps per  100,000  flying  hours  Is  14  percent 
lower  than  the  previous  record  established  In 
1983—1.73.  With  1984's  rate  of  1.77,  the  Air 
Force  completes  the  third  consecutive  year 
with  rates  below  2.0. 

Gen.  Charies  A.  Gabriel.  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  attributes  this  year's  record  to  excep- 
tional accomplishments  in  virtually  every  facet 
of  flying  operation.  Notable  among  these  were 
the  all-time  low  number  of  logistics-related 
mishaps,  the  zero-mishap  rate  for  the  bomber 
force,  and  for  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  a 
record-setting  low  fighter/attack  aircraft  acci- 
dent rate.  Tactical  Air  Command  and  U.S.  Air 
Force  in  Europe  also  ended  the  year  with  all- 
time  low  rates  of  aircraft  mishaps. 

While  compiling  the  1985  record,  the  Air 
Force  flew  more  hours  of  realistk:  training 


SENATE  PASSES  COP  KILLER 
BULLET  BILL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6.  1986 

Mr.  BIAQQI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  proud 
and  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Senate  hat 
just  passed  the  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Protection  Act,  a  bill  to  outlaw  armor-piercing 
ammunition  that  can  penetrate  the  bullet  re- 
sistant vests  worn  by  our  Nation's  police  of- 
fk:es.  This  legislatton  is  very  similar  to  the 
measure  this  august  body  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly—400  to  21— last  December.  The  Senate 
vote  was  just  as  persuasive,  with  the  bill  pasa- 
Ing  by  a  vote  of  97  to  1 . 

More  than  anything  else  this  resounding 
legislative  victory  demonstrates  an  indisputa- 
ble resolve  by  the  Congress  to  protect  the 
well-being  of  our  Nation's  brave  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House  author  of  this 
vital  polk:e  protection  measure  (H.R.  3132) 
along  with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Huohes.  I  have  folk>wed 
Senate  actton  on  this  Issue  with  special  inter- 
est. It  is  with  that  perspective  in  mind  that  I 
want  to  commend  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  New  York,  Pat  Movniman.  for  his 
tireless  and  vocal  eHorts  on  behalf  of  this  im- 
portant cause.  I  feel  certain  that  il  not  for  the 
total  commitment  Senator  Moyniman  gave  to 
this  legislative  effort,  out  of  a  deep  respect 
and  concern  he  has  for  law  enforcement,  this 
legislation  would  not  be  so  close  to  becoming 
law— a  law  that  many  doubted  could  ever  be 
enacted. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukf  be  remiss  If  I  dkl 
not  also  offer  special  words  of  praise  for  sev- 
eral other  Senators  who  played  instrumental 
roles  In  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  They 
include  Strom  Thurhaond,  the  distinguished 
Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  and  chief 
sponsor  of  the  Senate  bill,  Joseph  Biden, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Judtetary 
Committee  and  an  outspoken  proponent  of 
this  legislatk>n,  and  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Dole,  who  helped  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  that  stood  In  the  way  of  full  Senate 
consideration  of  this  measure.  There  wef« 
other  key  players  obvKkjsly,  a  fact  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  neariy  70  Senators  who 
cosponsored  the  bill  and  97  who  voted  for  tt. 
All  of  these  individuals  have  demonstrated  a 
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very  special  concem  tor  the  wettare  ot  oor 
Nation's  law  entorcement  community. 

FinaUy.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  now  move  to  a 
conference  witti  the  Senate  on  this  legislation, 
I  want  to  point  oot  to  my  colleagues  that  one 
key  diference  remains  between  the  House- 
passed  M\  and  the  Senate  version.  While  the 
Seriate  tjill  would  outlaw  any  new  armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition,  it  would  allow  those  "cop 
killer"  txjilets  already  on  gun  shop  shelves  to 
be  sold.  The  House  version  t>ans  the  sale  of 
all  armor-ptercing  ammunition,  those  already 
in  the  marketplace  and  any  new  ones  that 
might  come  in.  The  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity, which  has  played  such  a  major  role  in  the 
devek)pment  of  this  legislation  and  obviously 
is  most  affected  by  it.  has  stated  in  absolute 
terms  that  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing less  than  a  total  ban  on  sale.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  final  legislative  product  will  re- 
flect that  concern. 


MARYLAND  WOMEN  MAKING 
HISTORY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  wreek,  the 
citizens  of  Maryland  join  with  all  Americans  in 
observing  ttie  fifth  celebration  of  "National 
Women's  History  Week."  This  is  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  histoncal  and 
contemporary  contrilxjtions  made  by  Maryland 
women  across  the  spectrum  of  human  en- 
deavor. 

The  history  of  the  State  of  Maryland  fur- 
nishes a  k>fig  list  of  significant  and  notable 
service  by  women  to  their  local  communities, 
tfieir  State,  and  ttieir  country.  This  year,  as  in 
the  past,  the  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Educatkxi  and  the  Maryland  Commission  for 
Women  have  organized  the  commemoration 
of  "National  Women's  History  Week"  around 
a  theme.  For  1986,  the  theme  is  "In  the  Publk: 
Interest:  Women  in  Govemnoent,  Law,  and  tfie 
Media." 

The  continuing  legacy  of  women  contribut- 
ing notably  and  ably  to  Maryland  and  to  the 
country  is  exemplified  by  the  four  women  wfio 
constitute  half  of  Maryland's  delegation  to  tfie 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  My  distin- 
guished colleagues— Helen  Delich  Bentley 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District,  Bever- 
ly B.  Byron  of  tfie  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Marjorie  S.  Holt  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional Distiict,  and  Barbara  Mikulski  of 
tfie  Third  Congressional  District— are  tfie  very 
personification  of  dedk:ated  and  able  legisla- 
tors and  they  are  tfie  reason  why  Maryland 
leads  tf>e  country  in  representation  by  women. 
Today,  women  graduate  from  Maryland's 
law  schools  In  numbers  equal  to  those  for 
men.  However,  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case  eittier  in  Maryland  or  across  the  country. 
The  first  woman  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  Etta  Maddox,  did  not  begin 
practice  until  1902.  Unofficially,  in  the  1640's, 
Margaret  Brent  handled  a  variety  of  legal  and 
governmental  responsibilities.  For  requesting  a 
seat  in  tfie  Maryland  assembly  arfd  for  asking 
for  the  right  to  vote,  she  has  been  recognized 
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as  "America's  First  Woman  To  Seek  The 
Right  To  Vote." 

In  1767,  Anne  Catherine  Hoof  Green  suc- 
ceeded her  hust>and  as  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Maryland  Gazette.  Until  her  death  in 
1775,  she  served  as  "official  printer  to  the 
province  of  Maryland,"  and  her  newspaper 
provided  eloquent  arguments  against  British 
mle. 

Mary  Katharine  Goddard,  a  Baltimore  print- 
er, published  the  ISth  century  Maryland  Jour- 
nal and  Baltimore  Advertiser.  She  produced 
the  first  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence that  included  the  names  of  the  signers. 
The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  calendar, 
published  by  the  Capitol  Historical  Society, 
notes  that  on  March  3,  1775,  she  was  ap- 
pointed as  Baltimore's  postinisti^ess.  Further- 
more, Mary  Katharine  Goddard  served  with 
distinction  until  1789,  wtien  the  Postinaster 
General  removed  her  from  that  post.  More 
than  200  leading  Baltimore  businessmen 
signed  a  petition  asking  that  sfie  be  retained, 
but  the  Postmaster  General  tjelieved  that  the 
required  travel  would  prove  too  strenuous  for 
a  woman. 

In  addition,  the  five  1986  inductees  of  the 
Maryland  Women's  Hall  of  Fame  deserve  spe- 
cial acknowledgment  for  their  work  and  ac- 
complishments. Tfiese  women  are:  Dr.  Lillie 
Carroll  Jackson,  the  president  emeritus  of  the 
Baltimore  offkre  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and 
a  dedk:ated  champion  of  civil  rights;  St.  Eliza- 
beth Ann  Seton,  tf»  first  American  canonized 
by  the  Roman  tjatholic  Church,  and  the 
fourxier  of  a  Baltimore  religious  order,  the  Sis- 
ters of  Cfiarity;  Henrietta  Szold,  a  writer, 
scholar,  educator,  and  humanitarian,  who 
founded  Hadassah;  Jeannette  Rosner 
Wolman,  an  organizer  of  the  Woman's  Bar 
Association  of  Maryland  and  the  first  woman 
accepted  into  the  Bar  Association  of  Baltimore 
City;  and  Dr.  H.  Margaret  Zassenhaus,  a  phy- 
sician credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  1,200 
pnsoners  held  by  the  Nazis,  and  an  award- 
winning  writer. 

All  the  citizens  of  Maryland  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  these  women  and  to  others  who 
have  excelled  and  have  continued  to  excel  in 
government,  law,  communications,  and  other 
professions  and  activities.  These  women  and 
the  many  others  in  the  long  list  of  famous  and 
not-so-famous  Maryland  women  have  added 
much  to  our  history 


THE  ALCHEMY  OF  BUDGET 
DEFICITS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
anyone,  in  his  right  mind,  borrow  money  at  8 
percent  interest,  if  he  could  borrow  at  2  per- 
cent? 

Why.  Uncle  Sam  is  doing  it  all  the  time.  If 
gold  bonds  with  30-year  maturity  paying  inter- 
est in  gold  at  2  percent  would  be  offered  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  they  would  be  selling 
like  hot  cakes.  Buyers  would  come  from  the 
ranks  of  private  hoarders  presently  paying  a 
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carrying  charge — negative  interest— for  ttie 
privilege  of  holding  some  50,000  tons  of  mon- 
etary gold.  Paradoxically— and  that  is  the  fact 
fwrd  to  grasp — nx)st  Investors  would  rush  and 
tum  in  their  high-yielding  secunties  in  ex- 
change for  gold  bonds  paying  only  a  fraction 
of  those  high  yiekte. 

Why  would  a  man  holding  a  noncallable 
bond  yiekling  8  percent  surrender  it  in  ex- 
change for  a  gold  bond  yielding  a  mere  2  per- 
cent? The  principal  reason  is  that  ttie  8-per- 
cent paper  promises  to  pay  just  anottier  piece 
of  paper  of  uncertain  and  unpredrctable  value. 
By  conto-ast,  the  gold  bond  promises  to  pay 
gold  of  well  known  and  predictable  value. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  gold  is  goW  and  paper  is 
paper.  The  other  reason,  of  course,  is  that  if 
long-term  interest  rates  are  to  be  reduced 
fi^om  8  percent  to  2  percent,  tlien  hoklers  of 
long-term  bonds  stand  to  benefit  ft'om  a  cap- 
ital gain  which  they  can  realize  only  if  they 
switch  to  gold  bonds  or  cash. 

If  the  entire  public  debt  of  $2  trillion  were 
refinanced  in  the  form  of  gold  bond  issues, 
the  Interest  cost  on  the  publk:  debt  would  be 
reduced  ft-om  $200  billion  to  $50  billkjn  within 
a  year.  In  other  words,  the  budget  deficit 
would  be  cut  by  $150  billion  without  the  pain 
and  agony  caused  by  the  blind  ax  of  ttie 
Gramm-Rudman  spending  cuts  or  by  the  club 
of  tax  Increases.  Part  of  this  saving  would 
show  up  as  a  debt  reduction.  Note  that  even 
tiie  most  vehement  promoters  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  ax  talk  about  deficit  reduction  only, 
never  about  debt  reduction.  Actually,  it  is  the 
latter  which  would  signal  the  light  at  the  end 
of  our  high-tax  tunnel.  But  under  Gramm- 
Rudman  debt  reductions,  no  less  than  tax  re- 
ductions, seem  to  fall  well  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility. 

If  no  one  in  the  Treasury  or  in  our  numerous 
think  tanks  has  thought  of  this  painless,  not  to 
say  pleasurable,  way  of  deficit  reduction,  it  is 
due  to  a  certain  lack  of  literacy  in  neoclassical 
economk:s,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  wkje- 
spread  use  of  kteological  blinkers.  The  most 
important  economic  property  of  gold  is  not  to 
be  found  in  its  mythical  power  to  stabilize  the 
price  level.  Rather,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  individuals  are  willing  to  carry  gold  in  their 
balance  sheets  without  any  promise  of  return, 
in  virtually  unlimited  quantities,  while  the  same 
would   not  be  true  of  any  other   monetary 
asset.  Extremely  high  real  rates  of  interest  are 
needed,  even  in  our  so-called  zero-Inflation 
environment  today,  to  persuade  Individuals  to 
hold  irredeemable  dollar  balances.  This  prop- 
erty of  gold  has  important  and  far-reaching 
consequences.   Gold   is   the   only   monetary 
asset  which  at  the  same  time  is  not  the  liabil- 
ity of  someone  else.  In  fact,  gold  is  the  ulti- 
mate extinguisher  of  debt.  Without  it  debt  may 
be  shifted  but  not  extinguished.  This  explains 
the  Inexorable  growth  of  the  debt  tower  of 
Babel  under  our  present  monetary  arrange- 
ments. Gold  has  a  unk]ue  role  to  play  in  the 
checks-and-balances  mecfianism  of  the  debt 
structure,  and  hence.  In  keeping  the  rate  of  in- 
terest In  a  meaningful  correlation  with  tfie  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  and  capital.  All  otlier  mone- 
tary assets  lack  this  faculty,  and  removing 
gold  from  the  center  Is  akin  to  removing  gravi- 
tation. whk:h  will  cause  the  rate  of  Interest  to 
escape  into  outer  space.  Once  that  happens, 
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we  simply  don't  know  fww  to  t)ring  it  back  to 
Earth  without  causing  the  rTK>ney  supply  to  ex- 
plode. 

One  macroeconomic  fact  wtiich  neittier  the 
Treasury  nor  our  university  textt>ooks  are  in 
ttie  habit  of  quoting  is  that  there  are  about 
85,000  tons  of  monetary  gold  in  the  world,  of 
which  only  35,000  tons  are  in  official  hoards, 
and  50,000  tons  in  private  hoards — worth 
about  $400  and  $570  bilton  respectively, 
wfien  gold  is  valued  at  $350  per  ounce  Thus 
the  official  versus  private  gold  ratio  Is  7:10  in 
favor  of  private  hoarders,  reflecting  a  remarka- 
tHe  lack  of  faith  by  private  Individuals  In  the 
debt-based  monetary  system,  In  spite  of  the 
Volcker  regime  of  high  rates  of  Interest,  and  in 
spite  of  ttie  drop  in  tfie  price  of  gold  from 
$800  to  $300  per  ounce.  IndivkJuals  still  hang 
on  to  ttieir  gold,  foregoing  any  return  on  this 
part  of  their  assets  at  a  time  wfien  conven- 
tkjnal  wisdom  counsels  that  WIN  has  won— 
rememt)er  PreskJent  Ford's  WIN  button:  "whip 
inflation  now"? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  small  part  of  that  gold 
in  private  hands  does  earn  Interest.  The  well- 
heeled  finance  houses  engaged  In  the  devel- 
opment of  new  gold  mines  have  concluded 
that  Uncle  Sam  was  crazy  in  paying  8  percent 
interest  on  long-term  money.  They  refuse  to 
play  follow  the  leader.  They  have  decided  to 
finance  their  activities  by  issuing  15-year  gold 
bonds,  or  their  equivalent,  paying  Interest  in 
goM  at  1  percent.  Admittedly,  these  gold  bond 
issues  are  limited  in  scope,  they  total  less 
than  a  couple  of  billion  dollars.  Uncle  Sam 
would  have  to  float  gold  bonds  on  a  scale  a 
thousand  times  larger.  But  the  gold  is  there, 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  room  between  1  and  2 
percent  interest.  For  over  50  years  tfie  U.S. 
Government  has  not  offered  gold  bonds  to 
the  public.  It  has  had  to  pay  dearly  for  this 
omission  in  terms  of  a  runaway  interest  and 
debt  structure. 

As  it  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  the 
columns  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  high 
budget  deficits  were  not  the  cause  of  high  in- 
terest rates.  The  link  of  causation  is  in  the 
other  direction.  The  regime  of  high  interest 
rates  was  conceived  and  imposed  without 
regard  to  its  full  economk:  consequences.  Mr. 
Volcker  was  hired  to  do  a  specific  job,  the  job 
of  pacifying  tfie  gold  markets,  in  order  to  buy 
time  fdr  the  fast-depreciating  dollar.  Part  of 
Mr.  Volcker's  mandate  was.  apparently,  to  be 
single  minded  at>out  the  police  action  of 
swinging  the  club  of  high  interest  rates  in 
slowing  down  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar. 
Mr.  Volcker's  mission  has  been  successful,  so 
far  as  it  goes.  The  troutMe  is  that  Interest 
rates,  once  they  have  escaped  from  the 
Earth's  gravitatk>n.  cannot  be  brought  t>ack 
quk:kly  without  causing  an  immense  explosion 
of  the  monetary  aggregates.  They  cannot  be 
brought  back  slowly  either  without  causing  a 
debt  crisis  and  depressk>n.  Slowly  declining  in- 
terest rates  have  already  triggered  a  boom  in 
the  bond  market— spilling  over  into  the  stock 
market— and  a  slump  in  the  commodity  mar- 
kets, squeezing  the  producers  and  forcing 
bankruptcies.  The  banks  are  also  squeezed. 
as  the  booming  bond  maricet  syphons  off  their 
cash  reserves.  All  this  can  only  aggravate  the 
debt  crisis,  rather  tfian  relieve  it. 

As  ttie  example  of  the  sorcerer's  apprentice 
shows,  it  is  easier  to  open  the  sluice  gates 
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than  to  close  ttiem.  The  sluice  gates  of  debt 
creation  were  opened  in  1980,  and  debt  is  still 
growing  at  the  annual  rate  of  14  percent  in 
spite  of  the  high  real  rate  of  interest.  Now  Mr. 
Volcker  doesn't  know  how  to  close  those 
gates. 

In  the  meantime,  the  search  to  find  the  phi- 
losopher's stone  with  which  to  convert  deficits 
into  surpluses  is  continuing  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Do  we  have  a  sorcerer  in  our  midst  who 
can  call  a  halt  to  tfie  torrent  of  debt,  and  con- 
vert deficit  Into  surplus,  by  giving  the  gold 
bond  back  to  the  worid,  which  has  so  foolishly 
been  taken  away  from  K? 
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The  "intematlonslUts"  remain  h  indiffer- 
ent tourlfU.  On  weekendi  they  travel  to  the 
beaches  In  luxury  ToyoU  (Japanese)  or 
Cherokee  (American)  vans,  and  some  smaU 
Lads  can  (Soviet),  which  for  the  most  part 
are  used  by  Nlcaracuaiu.  Some  Maclruz 
Jeeps  (East  German)  are  also  seen. 

While  all  thU  U  happening  peacefully  at 
the  t>eaches  on  weekendi.  the  rest  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  northern  and  At- 
lantic regions,  are  living  In  a  state  of  war. 
alert,  and  slege-Uke  defense. 

That  Is  what  the  Nicaragua  of  today  is 
like:  weekends  at  the  beach  and  the  rest  of 
the  week  at  war. 


CENSORED:  SOVIET  BLOC  FROL- 
ICKING ON  NICARAGUA'S 
BEACHES 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  IIXIN0I8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6.  1986 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  growing  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  bloc  personnel  in  Nk:aragua  Is 
becoming  an  embarrassment  for  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  Managua.  So  much  so.  in  fact,  that  the 
government  has  now  found  it  necessary  to 
censor  media  accounts  of  the  sunbathing 
habits  of  Eastern  bloc  'guests"  who  are  find- 
ing tfie  inviting  NIcaraguan  beaches  much  to 
their  liking. 

News  monitoring  services  around  the  worid 
recently  came  across  the  following  censored 
"beach"  story  from  the  Nk:araguan  newspa- 
per, "L^  Presna,"  which  corroborates  other 
reporting  on  the  ever-increasing  Soviet  bloc 
presence  in  Nicaragua. 

East  ExntoPKAif  Tourists  Ircrkasino 

(Managua  La  Prensa  in  Spanish  signed  to 
press  30  Dec  85) 

[Article:  "Internationalists  Fill  Resort 
Benches"] 

[Text]  Internationalist  tourism  has  been 
increasing  on  the  Pacific  coasts  of  Nicara- 
gua. Large  numbers  of  Bulgarian.  Soviet, 
Hungarian,  and  East  Oerman  tourists  and 
those  from  other  countries  in  the  socialist 
orbit  can  be  seen  on  the  beaches  on  week- 
ends. 

In  La  Bouqulta.  Pochomll,  Casares,  and 
other  places  on  the  seacoasts,  these  tourists 
are  monopolizing  the  bars  and  restauranu. 
The  beaches  are  full  of  white  skins,  blonde 
hair,  and  blue  eyes. 

The  townspeople  call  them  "the  intema- 
tlonallsu. "  They  spend  large  sums  of  cordo- 
bas  and  remain  for  hours  in  the  sun,  with 
their  skin  covered.  Some  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate women  wear  attractive  and  daring  biki- 
nis and  tangas,  while  others  with  l>are 
breasts  stroll  al>out  calmly  or  recline  on 
l>each  chairs  or  air  mattresses  in  the  hotel 
lounge  areas,  restaurants,  or  bars. 

On  the  beaches,  what  draws  the  summer 
vacationers  are  the  beautiful  blonde  women 
with  green  or  blue  eyes,  who  go  out  Into  the 
waves  of  the  sea  with  Indifference  under  the 
curious  gaze  of  the  local  men.  who  are 
always  earthy  and  amorous. 

There  is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  a  war  U 
going  on  In  Nicaragua,  a  dramatically  pain- 
ful problem  with  the  continuous  movement 
of  troops  In  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  war  zone,  where  young  men  are 
being  mobilized  for  military  service. 


CULTURAL  EXCHANGES  ARE 
CRITICAL  TO  IMPROVING  RE- 
LATIONS WITH  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  S,  1986 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  mature  societies 
do  not  suffer  from  the  Illusion  that  they  can 
solve  the  complex  problems  that  face  them. 
They  recognize  that  problems— unlike  a 
child's  jigsaw  puzzle— do  not  have  a  single 
neat  solution  with  a  proper  place  for  every 
piece.  A  mature  society  lives  with  its  prob- 
lems, it  seeks  a  modus  vivendi  to  minimize  or 
avoid  the  problems. 

We  In  the  United  States  need  to  take  that 
mature  approach  In  our  relations  with  tfie 
Soviet  Union.  On  the  one  hand,  the  differ- 
encies  between  out  two  countries  are  signifi- 
cant. On  the  other,  the  awesome  and  incred- 
ibly destructive  power  of  the  nuclear  arsenal* 
possessed  by  our  two  countries  make  It  Im- 
perative that  we  seek  a  modus  vivendi. 

Cultural  exchanges  with  ttie  Soviet  Union 
are  an  important  element  in  keeping  tfie  cfian- 
nels  of  communkation  open  between  tfie 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Cultural 
exchanges  alone  will  not  bndge  those  gaps, 
t>ut  our  two  peoples  need  to  understand  each 
otfier.  and  exchanges  are  important  to  tf«t 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  the  effort  to  pro- 
mote cuttural  exchanges  and  communicatton 
with  ttie  Soviet  Unkjn.  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  In  Congress  to  an  extremefy  in- 
teresting and  important  exhit>it  of  art  books 
published  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  collection 
of  drawings  by  Soviet  Ukrainian  children.  The 
exhibit  IS  now  on  display  In  the  Cannon  Rotun- 
da until  March  14.  That  outstanding  exhibit 
was  officially  opened  yesterday  afternoon  at  a 
reception  attended  by  officials  from  the  Soviet 
Unton.  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Washington. 
United  States  Government  officials,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  My  wife  Annette  and  I  are 
delighted  to  sponsor  this  display  of  books  and 
art. 

I  would  like  to  express  special  thanks  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  State  Committee  on  Printing,  Publish- 
ing and  the  Book  Trade  which  sent  these  out- 
standing txxjks  fiere.  The  state  committee  has 
also  sent  two  key  officials  from  Moscow  who 
arranged  and  opened  this  exhibit— Gennady 
S.  Gots,  member  of  the  executive  board  ar>d 
editor-in-chief  of  the  fiction  department,  and 
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Tankred  G.  Gotenpoisky,  director  of  Soviet 
twok  extiibitions  abroad. 

Over  500  outstanding  txxiks  with  photo- 
graphs and  reproductions  of  Soviet  art,  archi- 
tecture, and  handicrafts  are  on  display.  Includ- 
ed in  the  collection  are  many  outstanding  arvj 
unusual  albums  with  color  photographs  of  art 
treasures  from  Soviet  museums,  palaces,  and 
monasteries.  Books  on  display  include  facsim- 
ile editions  of  Important  histoncal  Russian 
manuscripts  including  the  Svyatoslav  Izbomik 
of  1073,  a  masterpiece  of  early  Russian  cul- 
ture with  a  collection  of  various  interpretations 
of  difficult  passages  from  the  gospels,  and  an 
alphabet  book  for  chikiren  published  in  1694. 
The  exhibit  displays  some  books  in  Russian 
that  are  of  particular  interest  to  Americans,  in- 
cluding a  book  of  Amencan  songs  published 
in  Russian  translation  in  1943;  Russian  trans- 
lations of  Amencan  writers  such  as  Thomas 
Wolfe.  Robert  Penn  Wanen,  Joyce  Carol 
Oates,  Herman  Melville,  Inwig  Stone.  Eugene 
O'IMeil,  Tennessee  Williams,  Mark  Twain,  John 
O'Hara,  Nathaniel  West,  and  Thorton  Wilder; 
an  anttidogy  of  American  poetry;  a  Russian 
edition  of  American  composer  Samuel  Bar- 
ber's Opera  "Antfiony  and  Cleopatra; "  and  an 
anttxjtogy  of  American  folkkire  with  material 
on  Eskimos,  native  Americans,  Afro-Ameri- 
cans, and  covering  from  ttie  cokjnial  period  to 
tf>e  present 

In  addition  to  these  magnificent  books,  chil- 
dren's art  from  the  Ukraine  Is  also  on  display. 
Tfiese  children's  works  show  the  richness  and 
vanety  of  the  art  traditkjn  In  the  Ukraine.  This 
art  was  assembled  by  the  Soviet  Ukrainian 
Ministry  of  Educatkjn  and  were  shown  in  Kiev, 
the  capital  of  the  Soviet  Ukrainian  Republk:, 
before  ttiey  were  sent  fiere. 

The  book  and  art  exhibit  grew  out  of  tfie 
visit  of  a  congressional  delegation  whk:h  I  led 
to  the  Soviet  Union  last  year  At  a  reception  at 
ttie  resklerKe  of  our  Ambassador  in  Moscow, 
my  wife  Annette  and  I  met  officials  of  the 
Soviet  State  Committee  on  Publishing,  Pnnt- 
ing,  and  the  Book  Trade.  They  suggested  an 
exhibit  of  Soviet  art  books  In  Washington  and 
we  agreed  to  help  make  tfie  arrangements  for 
such  an  exhibit. 

Also  during  tfie  stay  in  the  Soviet  Unkxi, 
Annette  and  I  brought  back  a  small  collectran 
of  art  by  cNldren  of  the  staff  of  USA  Institute 
headed  by  Georgi  Arbatov.  In  March  1985 
tfiat  art  was  displayed  In  an  exhibit  In  tfie 
Cannon  Rotunda.  By  coincklence,  a  Soviet 
Pariiamentary  delegaton  was  here  In  Washing- 
ton at  the  same  time  that  tfie  exhibit  opened. 
Tfie  delegatkxi  came  at  your  Invitation,  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  you  recall,  the  Soviet  delegation 
was  fieaded  by  Politburo  Member  Vladimir 
Schert)itsky. 

I  invited  Mr.  Scherbitsky  to  partk:ipate  with 
us  in  opening  tfie  exhibit.  He  noted,  however, 
tfiat  there  was  no  art  from  children  in  the 
Ukraine — a  significant  omission  since  In  addl- 
tkjn  to  his  membership  In  the  Politburo.  Mr. 
SchertHtsky  Is  also  head  of  the  Ukraine.  He 
promised  to  send  art  from  Ukrainian  chiWren. 
These  vrarks  are  tfie  ones  that  are  now  on 
display. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stop  In 
tfie  Cannon  Rotunda  to  examine  this  exhibit.  If 
we  are  to  make  progress  In  living  with  the 
problems  in  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  must  begin  to  understand  each 
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other,  and  cultural  exchanges  such  as  this  are 
very  important  in  this  regard. 


saw  it  coming.  In  fact,  Mr 
mind  saying,  "I  told  you  so.' 
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Speaker,  I  don't 


IS  THERE  AN  ECHO  IN  HERE? 


HON.  ALFRED  A.  (Al)  McCANDLESS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 
Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago.  in  the  mkJst  of  the  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  resolution  detiates.  I  spoke  out 
against  the  resolution,  calling  the  projected  3- 
year  reconciliatkjn  savings  of  $75.5  billion, 
"blue  smoke  and  min'ors."  Of  that  $75.5  bil- 
lion, $67.1  billkxi— 88.9  percent— was  to  be  in 
the  form  of  reductkjns  in  spending,  and  $8.4 
bilfon— 11.1  percent— was  to  come  from  in- 
creased revenues.  The  resolutran  also  as- 
sumed that  we  would  achieve  a  savings  of 
$23  billk>n  in  fiscal  year  alone. 

At  the  time,  I  said  that  the  assumed  savings 
would  never  materialize.  Unfortunately,  that 
prophecy  came  to  pass  this  morning.  H.R. 
3128,  the  ConsolkJated  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
twn  Act,  fell  far  short  of  what  the  House  of 
Representatives  sakJ  was  the  necessary  level 
of  defkat  reductkjn.  Instead  of  the  $75.5  billkjn 
that  was  promised,  tfie  House  delivered  $12.2 
billkjn.  Somewhere  along  the  way.  we  lost 
$63.3  billkjn  In  deficit  reduction.  That  was  not 
acceptable. 

In  addition,  of  the  deficit  reduction  that  H.R. 
3128  does  achieve,  50  percent  comes  from 
Increased  revenues.  Once  again.  Congress  is 
resorting  to  raising  revenues  while  failing  to 
address  the  real  deficit  culprit— Federal 
spending.  In  fact,  not  only  did  H.R.  3128  fail 
to  address  Federal  spending,  it  contained  $4.4 
billkjn  in  program  expansions. 

Of  the  proposed  savings  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  if  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  revenue 
acceleration  provision — which  can  be 
achieved  separately  and  which  does  not  pro- 
vide real,  long-term  deficit  reductkin— and  the 
cigarette  tax  extension— which  will  certainly  be 
passed  if  reconciliatkjn  does  not  pass— were 
deleted  from  the  bill,  there  would  only  be  $1 
billnn  in  net  fiscal  year  1986  outlay  reduc- 
tions. 

The  legislation  could  have  been  Improved. 
In  view  of  the  sparse  legislative  schedule  that 
the  House  leadership  has  seen  fit  to  present 
to  us,  there  was  no  reason  why  H.R.  3128 
could  not  have  been  brought  tiefore  the 
House,  fully  debated,  and  amended.  Instead, 
they  used  a  procedure  to  limit  debate  and  pre- 
vent amendments.  That  Is  a  bad  way  to  legis- 
late. 

There  were  portions  of  the  legislation  that  I 
supported  and  portions  that  I  opposed.  At 
Issue,  however,  was  whether,  after  months  of 
partisan  politics  and  much  hand  wringing  over 
the  deficit.  H.R.  3128  was  the  best  we  could 
do.  I  do  not  believe  that  It  was.  Consequently. 
I  could  not  support  It.  I  could  not  vote  to  let 
Congress  off  the  deficit  reduction  hook  and 
allow  us  to  renege  on  the  promises  that  we  as 
a  IxxJy  had  made  to  curtail  Federal  spending. 
The  blue  smoke  has  cleared,  the  min-ors 
have  been  removed,  and  once  again,  the 
House  has  refused  to  honor  its  commitment 
toward  fiscal  responsibility.  I'm  not  surprised.  I 


TRADE  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE  FLOOR  STATEMENT 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OPICAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 
Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of 
workers  in  the  State  of  Maine  have  had  their 
futures  put  on  hold  and  imperiled  since  De- 
cember 19  of  last  year.  These  woriters,  most 
of  wfiom  had  lost  their  careers  In  shoe  facto- 
ries due  to  massive  import  surges,  received 
notk»  that  their  cash  benefits  under  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Program  had  been 
suspended. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  tragedy. 
First,  the  Congress  dkJ  not  pass  a  reautfioriza- 
tk)n  or  temporary  extenskjn  of  tfiis  program 
t)efore  adjourning  for  the  Christmas  tweak. 

Second  and  more  fundamentally,  however, 
the  administration  has  failed  to  take  any 
action  on  tfie  crushing  levels  of  imported 
shoes,  textiles,  lumber,  and  other  products 
whk:h  have  thrown  thousands  of  people  out  of 
work.  To  compound  this  policy  of  negligence, 
the  administration  moved  precipitously  to 
close  down  the  TRA  cash  benefits  and  firm 
assistance  portions  of  TAA. 

The  continuing  myopic  trade  policy  and  the 
suspension  of  the  cash  benefits  program  has 
placed  In  jeopardy  the  only  remaining  fiope 
many  workers  have  for  rebuilding  their  lives. 
Just  listen  to  what  this  means  to  many  fami- 
lies: 

"Some  of  us."  read  a  letter  to  me  signed  by 
34  workers,  "are  depending  on  TAA  as  our 
only  means  of  income  while  training  for  new 
employment.  Now  we  will  lose  our  training  be- 
cause we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  support 
cur  families  with.  We  are  faced  with  welfare 
and  living  off  the  city." 

Now.  I  would  prefer  that  these  and  other 
woricers  did  not  need  to  participate  In  such  a 
program.  TAA  itself,  while  extraordinarily  valu- 
able, only  takes  care  of  the  symptom  of  the 
trade  problem— the  workers  who  have  lost 
their  jobs.  It  does  not  provkle  a  lasting  cure. 

It  does  not.  for  example,  cure  the  problem 
of  unchecked  and  unceasing  growth  in  foot- 
wear Imports,  to  the  point  where  imports  now 
swallow  80  percent  of  the  domestic  footwear 
market.  The  real  cure  will  only  come  when  the 
administration  drops  Its  literal  death  grip  on  an 
irrelevant  free  market  approach.  They  need  to 
realize  that  this  Nation  Is  virtually  the  only 
Natkjn  which  does  not  act  decisively  in  the  in- 
terests of  its  own  industries  when  they  are 
being  unfairly  damaged  by  imports. 

I  don't  believe,  however,  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  come  to  that  realizatkjn  soon.  In 
the  meantime,  we  have  to  assist  the  victims  of 
Imports.  With  the  cash  tieneflts  and  access  to 
training  programs,  these  wori^ers  could  repre- 
sent an  enormous  resource  to  the  community. 
In  Maine  and  throughout  the  country. 

Without  the  cash  benefits,  however,  these 
workers  will  not  be  able  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  a  new  career.  Instead,  they  may  be 
forced  to  live  life  at  a  subsistence  level,  com- 
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bining  dead  end  jobs  with  government  welfare 
cfiecks. 

We  fiave  tfie  opportunity  today  to  give  them 
the  chance  tfiey  deserve,  the  chance  to  carve 
out  a  new  life  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. Let  us  fielp  them  do  so  by  adopting  this 
legislatk>n  and  finally  renewing  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance.  It  is,  literally,  the  very  least 
we  can  do  for  workers  from  these  import-bat- 
tered industries. 
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REMEMBERING  OUR  MISSING 


GRAMMY  AWARD-WINNING  GUI- 
TARIST, CHET  ATKINS.  ON 
CAPITOL  HILL 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

OP  MASSACmiSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Shakespeare 
asked  "What's  in  a  name?"  and  answered 
tfiat  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet.  Well,  a  rose  by  any  name  might  smell 
as  sweet,  but  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  that 
a  Cfiet  Atkins  by  any  name  does  not  sound  as 
sweet. 

Today  brought  a  special  treat  for  all  fans  of 
great  music,  and  especially  country  music.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  welcoming  to  Capitol  Hill 
one  of  the  truly  great  names  in  country  music. 

Grammy  Award-winning  guitarist  Chef  Atkins 
came  to  the  Cannon  Building  for  a  reception 
and  to  accept  a  plaque  honoring  him  for  his 
contributions  to  American  music.  His  accom- 
plishments have  bridged  four  decades,  and 
covered  the  spectrum  of  music  from  Elvis 
Presley  to  the  Boston  Pops.  He  is  in  Washing- 
ton for  evening  pertormances  tonight  and  to- 
morrow night  with  the  Natkjnai  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

My  colleagues  in  this  business  understand 
the  importance  of  name  identification.  I  was 
pleased  and  honored  today  to  have  had  tfie 
opportunity  to  meet  the  man  who  probably 
has  done  more  for  my  political  career  than 
anyone  else.  People  all  over  the  country,  in 
places  I've  never  been,  kientify  Instantly  and 
favorably  with  my  name.  Some  of  them  were 
even  kirid  enough  to  write  to  congratulate  me 
on  my  election  to  Congress,  saying  they  had 
enjoyed  my  music  for  years. 

My  staff,  taking  advantage  of  the  easy  op- 
portunity, named  the  office  softball  team 
"Chef  Atkins  Greatest  Hits."  Unfortunately, 
the  team  wasn't  nearly  as  successful  as  the 
music. 

Musician  Chet  Atkins  has  enjoyed  tremen- 
dous critical  and  popular  acclaim  for  his  work 
over  the  years.  Most  recently,  the  National 
Academy  of  Recording  Arts  and  Sciences  rec- 
ognized his  virtuoso  ability  by  presenting  a 
Grammy  for  his  album  "Cosmic  Square- 
dance."  As  a  member  of  tfie  Arts  caucus,  I 
greatly  enjoyed  having  the  chance  to  welcome 
him  to  Washington. 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr  Speaker,  after 
13  years  of  hostility  and  Intransigence  on  the 
issue  of  those  Americans  who  remain  MIA  In 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Vietnamese  Government 
is  finally  showing  positive  movement  toward  a 
resolution. 

Last  month.  I  and  several  members  of  the 
House  Task  Force  on  American  Prisoners  of 
War  and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia  returned 
from  meetings  in  Hanoi  with  the  convictton 
that  significant  progress  Is  being  made  toward 
a  final  accounting  of  our  missing.  We  also  re- 
turned with  evidence  from  the  statements  of 
tfie  Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry  that  live 
Americans  may  still  remain  In  the  countryskto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  attribute  much  of  our 
progress  on  this  issue  to  the  attentiveness  of 
the  American  public  which  has  shared  tfie 
anxiety  and  urKertainty  experienced  by  tfie 
neariy  2,500  families  who  have  lost  brothers, 
fathers,  and  husbands  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  cause  of  our  POW's  and  MIA's  has 
been  tirelessly  pursued  as  a  humanitarian 
Issue  despite  divided  judgments  on  our  coun- 
try's involvement  In  the  war. 

As  we  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  final  account- 
ing, I  believe  we  must  continue  to  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  maintain  the  high  level  of 
public  interest  in  this  issue.  As  a  part  of  this 
large  effort,  I  have  introduced  a  House  resotu- 
tk}n  whk:h  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
House  thait  the  U.S.  Post  Office  should  adopt 
a  stamp  commemorating  our  POW's  and 
MIA's.  Such  a  stamp,  like  the  famous  POW/ 
MIA  bracelet,  would  act  not  only  as  a  memori- 
al but  a  daily  reminder  that  the  issue  still  re- 
quires our  country's  utmost  attention. 
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City  Club  has  most  recentty  spoken  out 
against  sex  discrimination  In  city  government 
and  in  support  of  Increased  funds  to  mass 
transit  agencies.  Equally  as  valuable  has  been 
Its  strong  advocacy  for  public  education  in 
NewYort(. 

On  its  50th  anniversary  in  1965,  ttw 
Women's  City  Club  speculated  on  its  effort* 
for  the  coming  50  years: 

(W)e  cannot  foresee  the  future  .  .  .  (but) 
we  can  feel  sure  .  .  .  (that) 

(w)e  will  not  stand  Idly  by  and  deplore  the 
problems  of  the  day.  We  will  take  our  part 
In  trying  to  resolve  them. 

Indeed,  the  Women's  City  CkJb  has  done 
just  that. 

In  recognftk)n  of  tt>e  Women's  City  Club't 
commitment  to  active  and  meaningful  civic 
participation  In  New  York  City.  I  proudly 
submit  this  tribute  for  lnclusk>n  in  tfie  Con- 
gressional ReC(5RD  and  join  with  the  many 
New  Yorkers  in  celebrating  the  New  York  City 
Women's  Club  upon  its  70th  anniversary. 


THE  70TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  WOMEN'S  CITY  CLUB  OF 
NEW  YORK 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JTiursday,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  Women's  City  Club  of  New  Yort<  on 
the  occasion  of  its  70th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion on  March  22.  1 986. 

Since  its  Inception,  the  Women's  City  Club 
of  New  Yori(  has  been  a  vital  contributor  to 
the  dialog  surrounding  local  policymaking  In 
New  York  City.  In  addition  to  its  role  in  com- 
munity policymaking,  this  committed  group  of 
women  and  men  seeks  to  educate  them- 
selves and  the  community  through  research 
projects,  field  trips,  and  symposiums  on  impor- 
tant Issues  affecting  the  lives  of  New  Yori< 
residents. 

Because  of  Its  serious  and  steadfast  role  in 
providing  information,  the  New  York  Times  de- 
clared some  5  years  ago,  that  the  Women's 
City  Club  Is  one  of  two  local  civk:  groups 
"taken  most  seriously  by  politicians  because 
of  the  reliability  of  its  research."  The  Women's 


THE  OMNIBUS  WILD  AND 
SCENIC  RIVERS  BILL 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  miflTXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiurjdav,  March  6,  1986 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I'm  intro- 
ducing an  omnibus  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
measure  whk:h  will  provide  for  tfie  designation 
of  five  rivers  and  formal  studies  of  two  addi- 
tional rivers.  I'm  pleased  to  have  join  me  as 
original  sponsors  the  individual  autfiors  of 
these  legislative  Initiatives  and  senior  mem- 
bers as  well  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

This  measure  also  Includes  generic  amend- 
ments to  the  basic  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act.  The  Department  of  Agnculture  and  Interi- 
or working  with  various  conservation  organiza- 
tions and  our  able  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee staff  have  labored  this  past  year  to 
refine  these  proposed  changes  and  it  Is  my 
hope  that  they  will  be  enacted  with  these  pro- 
posed designations  and  new  studies. 

The  wild  and  scenic  designatk>n8  are 
indeed  more  Important  than  ever.  Rivers  and 
watercourses  are  where  tf>e  actk>n  is  in  our 
environment.  It  is  the  first  target  for  human 
impact  whether  recreation  or  economic  and  as 
a  consequence  has  been  throughout  our  his- 
tory the  resources  most  vulnerable  to 
damage. 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  will  add 
some  outstanding  rivers  to  tfie  wild  and  scenk: 
protectk>n  status  and  some  positive  changes 
to  the  law  to  help  Implement  more  effectively 
the  initial  acts  Intent. 

(Certainly  we  should  be  acting  to  protect  far 
more  river  resources  than  those  embraced  In 
this  measure,  but  to  date  concensus  has  been 
thwarted  by  delays  of  Initiation  and  in  the 
actual  s\o&f  process  and  the  mere  transmltal 
of  the  river  studies  to  the  Congress.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  frustrated  the  law's  Intent  and 
process.  The  sponsors  of  the  individual  river 
measures  deserve  considerable  credit  for 
working  out  agreements  for  these  proposed 
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river  designations  in  sprte  of  such  consi<lef- 
able  obstacles. 

I  commend  them  and  this  measure  to  my 
House  coileagues. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRED  SCHWARTZ 

HON.  MEL  LEYINE 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6,  1986 
Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday,  March  9,  1986,  in  Atlantic  Beach,  NY, 
the  seventh  annual  freedom  dinner  of  the 
Long  Island  Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry  will 
honor  Mr  Fred  Schwartz  of  Great  Neck,  NY.  I 
am  delighted  that  Fred  has  Ijeen  selected  as 
this  year's  horwree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Long  Island  Committee  for 
Soviet  Jewry  is  a  member  council  of  the  Unkxi 
of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews,  one  of  the  pre- 
eminent organizations  in  this  country  working 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry.  In  Congress,  we 
have  come  to  rely  heavily  upon  the  excellent 
information  and  guidance  the  Union  of  Coun- 
cils provxJes  us  in  our  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
our  coreligionists  in  the  Soviet  Unkjn  As  one 
Important  example,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  Union  of  Coun- 
cils and  its  member  councils  around  the  coun- 
try helped  create  an  atmosphere  of  pressure 
on  the  Soviets  whk:h  contributed  to  ttie  re- 
lease of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

I  would  also  like  to  mentkxi  that  Lynn 
Singer,  former  president  of  the  Union  of  Coun- 
cils and  now  executive  director  of  the  Long 
Island  committee,  is  a  fierce  fighter  in  the 
struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry  as  well  as  a  good 
friend.  She  deserves  erxxmous  aedit  and 
praise  for  her  unstinting  efforts  over  the  years 
for  this  vital  cause. 

The  annual  freedom  dinner  of  the  Long 
Island  committee  recognizes  prominei-.t  indi- 
viduals who  are  committed  to  the  prirxaples  of 
human  nghts  and  hunwn  dignity  In  being 
named  an  horxxee.  Fred  Schwartz  joins  the 
company  of  Governor  Mario  Cuomo  of  New 
York;  Robert  Abrams,  New  York  State  attor- 
ney general;  our  colleagues  Jack  Kemp  of 
Buffak),  and  Norman  Lent  of  Long  Island; 
and  speaker  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
Stanley  Fink,  to  name  but  a  few  previous  hon- 
orees. 

Fred  Schwartz  is  particularly  deserving  of 
this  honor  Known  throughout  the  greater  New 
York  area— and  beyond— as  "Fred  the  Fum- 
er. "  Fred  was  recently  featured  in  an  artk:le  in 
New  York  magazine.  The  piece  portrayed  him 
as  someone  who  has  built  up  an  extremely 
successful  fur  business— he  serves  as  chair- 
man of  ttie  board  and  president  of  "The  Fur 
VauH  "—while  at  the  same  time  sustaining  a 
strong  commitment  to  community  affairs.  His 
ger>erosity  and  er>ergy  extends  to  a  variety  of 
social  causes  Nonetheless,  in  txsth  his  pro- 
fessional and  personal  life.  Fred  has  been  and 
remains  most  committed  to  issues  affecting 
the  Jewish  people. 

He  has  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
the  Long  Island  Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry 
and  believes  its  efforts  are  essential  if  we  are 
ever  to  save  the  thousands  of  Soviets  Jews 
still  imprisoned  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  In  a 
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recent  letter  to  me  regarding  the  dinner,  Fred 
wrote  ekx^uentty  of  the  situation  In  Russia: 

It  is  of  particular  Importance  at  this  time 
to  sustain  our  support  for  those  persons 
trapped  and  harassed  In  an  environment 
which  has  become  Increasingly  hostile.  The 
Reagan/Gorbachev  summit  and  the  sul)se- 
quent  trickle  of  a  few  people  out  of  Russia 
has  provided  a  smokescreen  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  escalate  their  repression  of  the  re- 
fusenlk  community. 

We  In  Congress  agree  that  this  Is  no  time 
to  give  up  the  struggle,  and  are  extremely 
heartened  that  individuals  like  Fred  are  so 
active  and  committed  to  this  fundamental 
human  rights  Issue. 

Pred  has  also  l)een  an  ardent  champion  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  and  has  spared  no  effort 
to  ensure  the  continued  security  and  viabili- 
ty of  the  Jewish  state.  Through  his  philan- 
thropy as  well  as  his  political  activities. 
Pred  has  helped  to  strengthen  Israel  im- 
measurably. And  like  all  true  activists.  Pred 
has  made  it  a  point  to  lobby  members  of 
Congress— Including  me— on  Issues  of  con- 
cern to  the  Jewish  community  such  as 
Israel.  And.  frankly.  I  appreciate  and  wel- 
come his  Input. 

Undoubtedly,  Pred  deserves  praise  for 
these  accomplishments.  However,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  vital  role  his  family  plays,  par- 
ticularly his  lovely  wife  Allyne.  I  know  it  is 
their  strong  support  for  Pred  that  enables 
him  to  succeed  In  all  that  he  does.  This 
dinner  really  honors  the  entire  Schwartz 
clan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  conclusion  let  me  say  that 
Pred  Schwartz's  legacy  to  Soviet  Jewry,  to 
Israel,  and  to  those  causes  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  Jews  and  non-Jews  everywhere 
will  long  endure.  I  salute  a  man  I  am  proud 
and  privileged  to  consider  a  friend,  a  man 
truly  deserving  of  recognition  by  the  Jewish 
community  for  his  outetandlng  dedication 
to  human  rights  and  human  dignity,  a  man 
truly  deserving  of  the  honor  the  Annual 
Preedom  Dinner  bestows,  Pred  Schwartz. 


BOY  SCOUT  TROOP  26 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1986 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  and  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  saluting  the  accomplishments  of  an 
exemplary  group  of  over  500  young  men,  past 
and  present  members  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  26, 
sponsored  by  the  Berkeley  United  Methodist 
Church.  On  Saturday,  March  15.  1986.  Troop 
26  will  celeljrate  their  35th  anniversary  as  a 
chartered  unit  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
In  the  fall  of  1949.  during  the  resettlement 
penod  following  the  internment  of  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the  west  coast 
during  World  War  II.  a  group  of  community 
leaders  met  to  form  a  Boy  Scout  troop  in 
Berkeley.    CA.    Nine    Americans— the    late 
Hajime  Inoue,  Don  Iwahashi,  the  late  Dick  Sa- 
kamoto.  Sue   Nakamura,   the  late  Thomas 
Hayashida.  Rev.  Lloyd  Wake,  the  late  Steve 
Narimatsu.   John   Nakayama,   and   the   late 
Frank  Takefuji— became  the  founding  commit- 
tee members  of  Troop  26. 

Starting  with  10  boys  in  January  1950, 
Troop  26  quickly  became  an  important  part  of 
Berkeley's    Japanese-American    community. 
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Under  the  leadership  of  Scoutmasters  Jordan 
Hiratzka,  Roy  Kurahara,  Tad  Hayashi.  and 
David  Kakayama,  Troop  26  has  provkled  a 
special  Scouting  experience  for  500  young 
men  during  their  last  35  years.  Regardless  of 
race,  religious  faith,  or  financial  ability,  Troop 
26  has  accepted  all  young  men  wtw  wished  to 
participate  and  experience  the  Scouting  pro- 
gram. 

The  unit  has  garnered  a  reputation  that  has 
become  a  traditkjn  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  They  serve  as  role  models  for  other  Boy 
Scout  troops.  Their  Scouting  excellence  has 
been  demonstrated  at  Camporees,  Scout-O- 
Rama.  and  other  Scouting  events  with  a 
record  number  of  Scouting  Presidential 
Awards.  In  1975.  Troop  26  became  a  founding 
member  of  the  Berkeley-Sakai  Sister  City 
Scout  Exchange.  This  international  friendship 
program  provides  an  opportunity  for  young 
men  and  women  to  travel  to  Japan,  and  to 
host  Japanese  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  in  their 
homes  here  in  the  United  States  on  a  biennial 
basis. 

Troop  26  has  also  contributed  countless 
hours  of  public  service  for  a  number  of  local 
community  organizatkjns— from  assisting 
senior  citizens  to  mentoring  new  Boy  Scout 
troops  in  their  development.  The  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  State  of  California  Parks  and 
Recreatkjn  Department  has  noted  many  con- 
tributkjns  over  the  years  by  Troop  26  in  main- 
taining our  country's  valuable  natural  re- 
sources. 

Troop  26  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  rep- 
resents all  that  is  good  about  the  Scouting 
program  and  of  our  great  Nation.  The  young 
men  who  have  advanced  through  Troop  26 
are  prepared  to  be  future  leaders  of  our 
Nation  and  many  have  already  assumed  re- 
sponsible positkjns  in  their  local  communities. 
Therefore.  I  ask  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  and  cele- 
brating the  35th  anniversary  of  Troop  26.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 
Thank  you. 


STATEMENT  OP  SCOTT  WILLIAM 
STUDIES  ON  POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION  CUTS 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1986 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion concluded  a  series  of  four  hearings  on 
the  impact  of  the  President's  proposed  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  on  postsecondary  education 
programs.  Witnesses  an-ived  from  as  far  away 
as  the  populous  coastal  State  of  California 
and  from  the  outer  reaches  of  rural  Montana 
to  warn  us  of  the  very  real  problems  that  the 
administratkin's  proposed  cuts  would  pose  for 
students,  States,  and  postsecondary  educa- 
tion instituttons.  One  of  the  most  poignant  tes- 
timonies was  presented  by  a  student— Mr. 
Scott  William  Studier— who  could  not  have 
even  conskJered  attending  the  University  of 
Michigan,  from  which  he  will  graduate  this 
August,  or  a  similar  institution,  without  the 
help  of  Federal  grants  and  loans.  He  is  a 
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mwM  of  the  hard-working  serious,  diligent 
student  who  has  taken  time  out  to  work  full- 
time  to  earn  money  for  his  education.  Yet 
even  he  coukj  not  have  made  it  without  Fed- 
eral akj. 

I  am  reprinting  Mr.  Studier's  prepared  state- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record  so  that 
my  colleagues  will  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
in  very  real  terms  just  wfio  these  proposed 
cuts  would  hurt. 

STATDtENT  OP  SCOTT  WiLUAM  StUDIKR, 

Student,  the  University  op  Michigan 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Committee,  I  would  like  to  thank  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Pord  for  Inviting  me 
to  speak  today,  and  allowing  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  you  a  student's  view  of 
the  Impact  of  the  Administration's  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  proposals  regarding  cuts  In 
federal  student  aid  programs.  My  name  Is 
Scott  Studier.  and  I  am  currently  a  senior, 
majoring  In  psychology,  at  The  University 
of  Michigan.  In  August  I  will  receive  my 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  and  then  hopefully 
enter  Into  a  business  administration  pro- 
gram to  complete  a  master's  degree  In  either 
organizational  l)ehavlor  or  human  resource 
management.  To  date,  my  college  education 
has  l>een  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  with 
finances  to  remain  In  school,  and  turning  to 
the  future  and  graduate  school,  the  picture 
does  not  look  any  brighter,  or  the  road  any 
smoother.  My  college  education  past, 
present,  and  future  would  not  have  been, 
and  will  not  t>e  piosslble  If  It  were  not  for  the 
financial  aid  that  I  receive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  fellow  Committee 
members.  I  t>elleve  that  the  Issue  of  equality 
in  educational  opportunity  is  an  extremely 
Important  one.  I  appreciate  the  effort  you 
have  extended  to  obtain  reactions  from  all 
components  of  the  educational  community, 
especially  those  of  students  like  myself,  re- 
garding how  this  Issue  of  equal  opportunity 
may  be  affected  by  proposed  budget  cuts  to 
financial  aid  programs.  Because  I  am  still  a 
student,  and  hope  to  further  my  education 
following  graduation,  my  concerns  are  very 
real  and  my  views  are  based  on  personal  ex- 
perience l>efore  and  during  my  attendance. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  a  long 
tradition  of  academic  excellence.  Interna- 
tional prestige  and  a  brilliant  reputation  as 
a  forerurmer  In  research.  These  factors, 
making  The  University  of  Michigan  an  obvi- 
ous choice  as  an  Institution  of  quality  con- 
ferring upon  It  graduates  the  advantage  of 
having  attended  a  "name"  university,  how- 
ever, produce  a  reason  for  turning  away  ap- 
plicants—prohibitive college  costs.  It  pres- 
ently costs  a  Michigan  resident  more  than 
$7,000  per  year  to  attend  The  University  of 
Michigan— a  state  university- and  with  cuts 
proposed  to  higher  education  funding,  I  can 
only  feel  that  academic  fees  (tuition,  room, 
lx>ard.  etc.)  may  have  to  Increase  to  cover 
lost  monies.  This  Indeed  stresses  even  fur- 
ther the  already  overburdened  financial  aid 
programs  In  existence  and  cuts  the  ability  to 
successfully  help  all  needy  students  support 
their  educations.  If  proposed  cuts  In  these 
federal  aid  programs  are  enacted,  needy  stu- 
dents will  probably  not  even  have  the 
chance  to  he  "stressed  "  l>ecau8e  they  will  be 
"prlced-out "  of  The  University  of  Michigan. 
When  I  enrolled  at  The  University  of 
Michigan  In  1983.  I  realized  what  a  tremen- 
dous financial  strain  there  would  t>e.  but  I 
felt  It  important  that  I  pursue  the  highest 
quality  of  education  for  which  I  might  be 
qualified  and  try  to  cope  with  Its  financial 
consequences.  Prior  to  attending  The  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  I  had  found  It  necessary 
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to  attend  a  local  community  college  on  a 
part-time  basis  while  working  full-time  be- 
cause my  family  was  unable,  financially,  to 
send  me  to  a  four-year  college  after  my  high 
school  graduation  In  1979. 

I  was  the  first  child  of  four  to  graduate 
from  high  school  and  consider  college,  but 
my  parents,  not  having  been  college  educat- 
ed themselves  were  unprepared  financially 
and  unknowledgeable  about  programs  then 
In  existence.  My  high  school  counselors 
were  reluctant  to  suggest  financial  pro- 
grams because  my  parents'  income  of  about 
$34,000  at  that  time  "probably  would  not 
qualify  for  financial  assistance".  Due  to  the 
perception  of  very  limited  funds,  I  was  re- 
peatedly Informed  that  only  the  very  needy 
should  consider  applying.  This  uncertainty 
dampened  my  search  for  quality  schools  and 
It  l>ecame  necessary  to  "shop  around"  for 
affordable  colleges  If  I  wanted  to  attend  at 
all. 

I  can  only  too  grimly  Imagine  how  next 
year's  graduating  high  school  students  will 
l>e  hindered  In  their  search  for  quality  post- 
secondary  education,  and  how  reluctant  ad- 
ministrators and  counselors  will  l>e  to  sug- 
gest financial  aid  options.  If  the  proposed 
cuts  to  financial  programs  l}ecome  a  reality. 
I  learned  a  lot  about  the  value  of  an  edu- 
cation during  the  time  I  received  my  associ- 
ate's degree  at  a  local  community  college, 
and  I  knew  that  It  was  Important  for  me  to 
continue  my  education  and  earn  a  bache- 
lor's degree  and.  hopefully,  a  master's 
degree  from  a  quality  institution  so  that  I 
could  embark  upon  a  challenging  career  and 
make  an  Impression  In  society  as  a  useful 
and  economically  responsible  citizen. 

Community  college  was  invaluable  in  al- 
lowing me  to  bridge  the  gap  In  my  postsec- 
ondary education,  without  overburdening 
me  financially.  The  limitations  of  an  eusocl- 
ate's  degree  program,  however,  despite  Its 
important  role  In  the  community,  made  me 
realize  the  Importance  of  expanding  my  per- 
sonal experience  and  Increasing  my  capacity 
for  knowledge. 

I  was  much  wiser  when  I  decided  to  enroll 
In  The  University  of  Michigan  In  1983.  My 
family  was  still  unable  to  offer  much  finan- 
cial support  l>ecau8e  my  parents'  Income 
had  Increased  very  little  due  to  contract 
concessions  and  wage  freezes,  and  my  sister 
had  ijegun  her  college  education,  but  finan- 
cial aid  programs  I  explored  opened  the  pre- 
viously closed  avenue  to  quality  postsecond- 
ary education.  Increasing  my  access  and 
choice  to  develop  my  personal  and  academic 
potential  to  the  fullest. 

I  feel  fortunate  that  I  was  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  programs  to  help  me  com- 
plete a  seven-year  goal  of  a  degree  from  The 
University  of  Michigan,  of  which  I  will  be 
very  proud.  I  cannot  help  but  Xx  sympathet- 
ic though  to  other  studenu.  and  my  young- 
er brothers  when  I  ponder  their  futures  and 
hopes  for  quality  postsecondary  education. 

Do  the  proposed  cuts  In  financial  aid 
mean  they  will  be  denied  access  to  the  col- 
lege or  university  of  their  choice?  Or  worse 
yet.  will  the  lack  of  federal  financial  assist- 
ance mean  they  will  have  to  forgo  the  com- 
pletion, or  the  start  of  their  college  educa- 
tion? 

Reflecting  on  my  own  financial  situation 
and  the  proposed  cuts.  I  realize  that  if  I 
were  not  graduating,  the  possibility  that  I 
might  not  be  able  to  return  to  the  Universi- 
ty next  year  Is  very  real,  and  I  certainly 
would  not  be  back  for  the  1987  school  year. 
In  fact.  In  so  much  as  I  would  like  to  begin 
graduate  school  after  graduation,  the  finan- 
cial prospect  is  bleak  at  this  time.  With  the 
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proposed  cuts  In  financial  aid  disrupting  all 
existing  programs,  nothing  Is  for  sure  when 
trying  to  calculate  how  one  Is  going  to  "pay 
the  bilU.  " 

In  my  three  years  at  The  University  of 
Michigan  I  have  t>een  the  recipient  of 
nearly  every  financial  assistance  program 
the  University  has  available  Including  Col- 
lege Work  Study.  Supplemental  Education 
Opportunity  Grant  (this  was  given  to  make 
up  for  lost  parental  contribution  when  my 
father's  company  struck  In  1984)  and  Emer- 
gency Student  Loans. 

This  year  I  have  received  a  University 
Grant,  a  Pell  Grant,  a  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loan,  and  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan. 
Some  proponents  of  budget  cuts  may  review 
my  award  and  feel  that  the  student  budget 
outlined  by  The  University  of  Michigan  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Office  Is  more  extravagant  than 
It  has  to  be  for  a  student  to  survive  at  col- 
lege. But.  It  Is  funny  that  even  receiving 
what  appears  to  t>e  a  good  deal  of  support  I 
still  find  myself  feasting  on  peanut  butter 
sandwiches  and  macaroni  and  cheese  most 
of  the  time. 

I  cannot  even  l>egln  to  fathom  how  a  stu- 
dent receiving  financial  aid  will  survive  If 
the  proposed  1987  cuu  are  allowed.  With 
every  program  at  The  University  of  Michi- 
gan forecast  to  be  slashed  drastically  (such 
as  a  27  percent  cut  In  College  Work  Study 
and  a  48  percent  cut  In  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loans),  or  perhaps  even  eliminated 
(such  Supplemental  Educational  Opportuni- 
ty Grants  and  State  Student  Incentive 
GranU)  the  possibility  of  affording  the 
quality  of  education  The  University  of 
Michigan  has  to  offer  will  go  to  only  those 
with  checkbooks  fat  enough  to  pay  the 
price. 

What  do  proponents  of  budget  cuts  to  fi- 
nancial aid  programs  suggest  as  means  for 
making  ends  meet  for  studenU  with  lower 
and  middle-Income  backgrounds,  who  want 
to  have  a  quality  [>ostsecondary  education? 
Work  more  perhaps?  Prom  my  own  personal 
experience  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  too  many  hours  of  work  outside  the 
academic  arena  can  only  obstruct  a  produc- 
tive learning  process.  At  a  university  such  as 
The  University  of  Michigan  where  competi- 
tion is  keen  continued  distractions  from 
one's  studies  Is  academic  suicide.  In  the  fall 
term  of  my  second  year  on  campus.  It  was 
necessary  for  me  to  work  an  outrageous 
numtier  of  hours  (I  was  averaging  50  hours 
per  week  and  carrying  14  credit  hours)  to 
make  up  for  financial  deflciu  created  by  a 
financial  disaster  at  home  when  my  father's 
company  went  out  on  strike.  Needless  to 
say.  my  grade-point  average  took  the  brunt 
of  the  assault.  I  am  not  using  this  to  gain 
sympathy  for  myself  In  this  situation,  but  to 
exemplify  the  need  for  attentlveness  to 
one's  studies  at  a  competitive  university. 
Any  distractions,  especially  those  brought 
on  by  financial  anxiety,  can  cloud  thinking. 
At  The  University  of  Michigan,  as  well  as 
all  Institutions  participating  in  federal  fi- 
nancial aid  programs,  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed 1987  budget  cuts  will  be  deeply  felt  by 
all  financial  aid  recelplents,  yet  pass  lightly 
noticed  by  those  privileged  enough  to  afford 
whatever  it  takes.  This  can  only  serve  to  re- 
affirm beliefs  that  only  the  privileged  may 
have  privileges  and  deny  lower  and  middle- 
Income  students  the  opportunity  to  prove 
themselves  equally  worthy  with  the  same 
advancement  potential.  In  a  day  and  ate 
when  we  are  continually  trying  to  abolish 
all  forms  of  discrimination,  how  can  we 
allow  a  new  form  of  discrimination  to  be 
created? 
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As  urgent  as  the  need  for  formulating  a 
solution  to  reducing  our  national  debt  is.  I 
believe  that  reducing  funds  in  the  area  of  fi- 
nancial aid  programs  is  detrimental  to  a 
constitutional  belief  that  everyone  should 
have  an  opportunty  to  advance  themselves. 
How  can  it  be  fair  for  anyone  possessing  the 
knowledge,  the  potential,  or  the  desire  to 
achieve,  be  limited  in  access  to  their  choice 
of  postsecondary  institutions?  Why  should 
anyone  have  to  settle  for  an  adequate  post- 
secondary  education,  because  of  economic 
restraints,  if  access  and  choice  to  develop 
one's  potential  to  the  fullest,  both  cultural- 
ly and  academically,  is  available  to  them? 

I  would  be  pleased.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions  that  you  or  the 
members  of  the  Committee  may  have. 


SALUTE  TO  PRUDENCE 
CRANDALL 


HON.  NANa  L  JOHNSON 

OP  CONNBCTICtTT 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 
Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
"Wornen's  History  Week"  ends,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  its  commemoration  fade  into  obscurity 
for  51  more  weeks,  I  want  to  reflect  briefly  on 
the  civil  rights  work  of  Prudence  Crandall, 
who.  if  her  life  had  not  spanned  the  previous 
century,  woukj  have  been  a  constituent  of 
mir>e. 

Pmdence  Crandall  began  as  a  Quaker 
schoolteacher  In  Plainville,  CT,  until  she  was 
invited  in  1831  by  the  citizens  of  Cantertxjry— 
a  town  In  the  far  northwest  confer  of  my  dis- 
trict—to establish  a  school  for  girls.  According 
to  the  Connecticut  Permanent  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women.  Miss  Crandall's  school 
taught  science,  history,  moral  phikssophy, 
mathematics,  and  French— an  impressive  toad 
for  any  student. 

Prudence  Crandall's  commitment  to  educa- 
tion extended  to  everyone,  not  just  the  white 
daughters  of  the  townspeople.  She  accepted 
Sandra  Harris  as  a  student  who  was  black.  At 
this  time  pert^aps  as  many  as  3.000  free  and 
economically  independent  black  families  were 
residents  of  Connecticut,  and  the  State  pro- 
vided elementary  education  to  both  races.  But 
the  decision  to  open  her  school  to  a  black 
was  Vhe  source  of  notoriety  for  Prudence 
Crandall. 

She  became  a  symbol  of  resistance  to  the 
New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  an 
intemational  figure,  but  all  of  her  white  stu- 
dents withdrew  from  her  school.  She  estat)- 
lished  a  school  for  Wack  women,  which  lasted 
only  a  year  and  a  half.  She  was  publicly  vili- 
fied. kx:al  merchants  wouM  not  sell  to  her, 
arx)  eventually  she  was  arrested  for  the  crime 
of  teaching  young  black  ladies  without  the 
permission  of  tt>e  local  authorities. 

Prudence  Crandall  was  tried,  and  when  the 
case  ended  in  a  hung  jury,  she  was  rearrest- 
ed, tried,  and  found  guilty.  Only  an  appeal  to 
ttie  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  was 
successful,  and  only  in  that  it  was  dismissed 
on  a  technioality. 

After  a  career  of  teaching  and  lecturing  on 
the  social  issues  of  the  day— antislavery,  tem- 
perance, and  women's  suffrage— she  was  dis- 
covered, in  her  eighties,  living  in  poverty  in 
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Kansas.  The  permanent  commission  quotes 
her  remarks  to  a  newspaper  reporter  in  this 
period: 

My  life  has  been  one  of  opposition.  I  never 
could  find  anyone  near  me  to  agree  with  me. 
Even  my  hust»nd  opposed  me  more  than 
anyone.  He  would  not  let  me  read  the  books 
that  he  himself  read,  but  1  did  read  them.  I 
read  all  sides  and  searched  for  the  truth, 
whether  It  was  in  science,  religion,  or  hu- 
manity. 

Arguments  in  Prudence  Crandall's  trials 
later  were  used  in  the  landmark  school  deseg- 
regation case.  Brown  versus  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. But  elements  of  her  legacy  are  even 
closer  to  home.  In  New  Britain,  CT,  there  is  a 
shelter  for  battered  women  known  as  the  Pru- 
dence Crandall  Center.  Its  goals  are  as  lofty 
as  those  of  its  namesake.  It  promises  suste- 
nance and  self-respect  for  all  women,  the 
same  work  for  which  the  original  Prudence 
Crandall  dedicated  her  life. 

I  am  pleased  that  Women's  History  Week 
has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  remember 
Prudence  Crandall.  She  is  a  bona  fide  Ameri- 
can heroine  wtxjse  life  should  represent  a 
lesson  to  us  all. 


GOLD  AND  THE  DUTIES  OP 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1986 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Flora 
Lewis'  philippic  on  the  gold  standard— New 
York  Times.  January  28— injects  ideology  into 
wtiat  ought  to  be  a  scientific  and  juridical 
debate.  She  dismisses  the  gold  standard  out- 
right as  a  "dangerous  gimmick",  designed 
only  "to  dismantle  what  has  been  achieved 
over  several  generations  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform, "  in  order  "to  restore  the  fang 
and  the  claw  of  social  Danwinism,"  and  to  de- 
liver the  unsuspecting  American  public  to  the 
terxler  mercies  of  "Puritan  morals"  and 
"jungle  economics." 

Paradoxically,  it  is  none  other  than  Miss 
Lewis  and  her  ideological  bedfellows  who  ad- 
vocate social  Darwinism,  by  endorsing  mone- 
tary Instability  and  the  destructive  speculation 
In  its  wake.  Like  Lord  Keynes,  she  poses  as 
the  guardian  angel  of  free  society  and  Its  plu- 
ralistic institutions,  as  she  trims  capitalism's 
more  unseemly  outgrowths.  But  in  defending 
the  sovietizatlon  of  the  American  cunency  she 
unwittingly  paves  the  way  to  the  sovietizatlon 
of    all    American    institutions,    including    free 
press  and  pluralistic  elections.  To  be  sure, 
there  were  floating  cunencies  even  before 
Lenin's  government  appeared  on  the  scene, 
but  all  of  them  were  striving  hard  to  qualify  for 
the  goW  starnJard.  The  Paris  commune  of 
1871  took  great  pains  to  instruct  the  Bank  of 
France  to  meet  its  gold  obligations  punctili- 
ously. Lenin  was  the  first  man  In  history  who 
boldly  and  without  any  hesitation  sovietized 
the  currency;  that  is,  vested  the  right  of  issue 
in  the  government  and  abolished  any  prospect 
of  future  redemption.  There  was  little  doubt  in 
Lenin's  mind  that  the  success  for  sovietizing 
other  Institutions  such  as  the  electoral  proc- 
ess, the  trade  union  movement,  the  universi- 
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ties,  the  press,  and  so  forth,  depended  entire- 
ly upon  prior  sovietizatlon  of  ttw  currency.  It  is 
a  dubious  distinction,  to  put  it  mikJty.  that  our 
cunency  today  is  patterned  on  the  Soviet 
mble.  We  have  come  a  long  way,  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  method  of 
Soviet  statecraft  Is  openly  advocated  in  our 
press  arKl  at  our  universities,  in  most  cases, 
unchallenged. 

According  to  Miss  Lewis,  "the  attraction  of 
gold-based   currency   for   the    uttra-conserv- 
atives  Is  that  It  retrxjves  from  government 
both  the  obligation  and  the  tools  for  keeping 
stability  In  the  economy,  without  cataclysmk: 
booms  and  busts."  This  Is  a  ti^avesty  of  tiuth 
and  fact.  Without  accepting  the  label  "ullra- 
consen^ative"    for    my    colleagues    and    for 
myself,  I  can  state  that  all  the  people  I  know 
wtK)  favor  a  resumption  of  the  gold  standard 
are  motivated  by  the  ideal  of  monetary  stabili- 
ty, and  by  the  desire  to  prevent  the  cataclys- 
mic price  and  interest  rate  fluctuations  of  the 
past  1 5  years  from  recuning.  We  want  to  pre- 
vent the  price  of  sugar  from  going  from  3«  to 
60<  and  back  to  3c  per  pound,  as  it  dkj;  the 
price  of  oil  from  going  from  $3  to  $40  and 
back  to  $15  per  barrel,  as  it  did;  and  compara- 
ble fluctuations  in  ttie  price  of  wheat,  com, 
soyt)eans.  not  to  mention  copper  and  tin.  We 
want  to  prevent  Itie  prime  rate  from  going 
from  6  percent  to  24  percent  and  back  to  9 
percent,  as  it  did.  We  want  to  prevent  the 
dollar  ti'om  losing  more  than  two-thirds  of  its 
purchasing  power,  as  it  did  during  the  past  1 5 
years,  eroding  the  value  of  wages  and  the 
value  of  savings.  Miss  Lewis,  while  she  takes 
pride  in  having  "domesticated  the  beast  that 
lurtcs  In  unresfrained  capitalism,"  appears  to 
be  completely  oblivious  of  the  Moloch  of  ever 
greater  price  and  interest-rate  fluctijations,  the 
Moloch  that  has  set  out  to  devour  our  free 
economic  Institutions. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  consider  the 
obligation  of  the  Government  to  furnish  the 
basis  for  economic  stability  sacrosanct,  but  I 
consider  stable  cunency  the  main  tool  for 
maintaining  stability  in  the  economy.  The  Con- 
stitution has  charged  the  Congress  with  the 
task  of  defining  what  a  dollar  is.  This  is  a  toust 
and  responsibility  that  cannot  be  delegated  to 
unelected  bureaucrats  who  are  wont  to  send 
prices  and  interest  rates  up  and  down  in  their 
wild  goose  chase  of  Ml,  M2,  M3,  and  all  the 
other  M's  that  they  may  care  to  invent  In  the 
future.  The  call  for  a  return  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard by  this  Congressman  is  not  a  rejection  of 
the  duties  of  the  Government,  as  Miss  Lewis 
has  falsely  charged— it  is  the  exact  opposite, 
Fifteen  years  ago  Congress  abdicated  its 
constitutional  powers  and  prerogatives  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  tfie  value  thereof.  As  a 
result,  usurpers  took  over  and  started  coining 
their  own  kind  of  money.  They  introduced  the 
floating  dollar  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Congress,  and  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  elementary  honesty  which  de- 
mands that  promises  be  met  upon  mahJrity. 
Today,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  can  issue 
bills  of  credit  which  they  have  neither  the  will- 
ingness nor  the  means  to  redeem.  The  sug- 
gestion that  this  process  is  Innocuous  as  long 
as  It  Is  subjected  to  a  quantity  mle  Is  prepos- 
terous. There  Is  nothing  in  our  Constitution 
that  authorizes  or  condones  this  practice. 
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The  market,  having  noticed  this  constitution- 
al nihilism,  took  the  commodity,  bond,  stock, 
and  real  estate  prices  on  a  wild  roller  coaster 
ride.  Speculators  in  and  out,  mostly  out.  of  this 
country  have  made  unconscionable  profits  at 
the  expense  of  widows  and  orphans  wtv}  put 
their  faith  In  the  promises  of  this  Government. 
Farmers,  small  tKisinessmen,  and  people  en- 
gaged in  the  export  industoies  have  also  been 
vk:timized,  as  President  Reagan  noted  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address.  They  are  all  at 
the  mercy  of  tt>e  fk>ating  dollar  and  its  mas- 
ters. Their  plight  will  not  come  to  an  end 
unless  Congress  asserts  its  responsibility  In 
the  realm  of  money,  and  puts  an  end  to  the 
usurpation  of  its  constitutional  powers.  By  de- 
fining the  value  of  the  dollar  or>ce  more  as  a 
fixed  weight  of  gold,  the  unconstitijtional  float- 
ing can  be  stopped. 

I  introduced  bill  H.R.  3794  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  November  20,  1985,  to 
provide  for  a  resumption  of  the  gold  standard. 
The  bill  calls  for  refinancing  the  entire  public 
debt  as  long  term  debt  at  2'/^  percent  Interest. 
This  means  that  businesses,  small  and  large, 
will  once  more  be  able  to  finance  production 
and  inventory  at  a  low  and  stable  rate  of  inter- 
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est,  and  we  shall  see  a  great  resurgence  of 
production  and  trade  replacing  short  term 
speculation.  It  also  means  eliminating  three- 
quarters  of  the  budget  deficit  without  tax  in- 
creases and  without  cuts  In  domestic  or  de- 
fense spending. 

Miss  Lewis  would  be  loath  to  give  the  wind- 
fall profits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  South 
Africa,  whk;h  a  gold  standard  were  supposed 
to  bestow  upon  them  as  the  largest  gold  pro- 
ducers in  the  worid.  I  find  it  hard  to  treat  this 
objection  with  respect.  When  you  make  your 
home  fire  resistant,  you  indirectly  help  your 
neighbors,  too;  but  this  is  no  reason  to  forgo 
the  benefits  and  expose  your  home  to  greater 
fire  hazards.  When  the  dollar  was  set  afloat  In 
1973,  the  great  French  economist  Jaques 
Rueff  warned  that  It  should  be  stabilized  with- 
out delay  with  gold  at  $70  per  ounce,  or  twice 
the  old  official  gold  price.  Rueff  was  rebuffed 
by  the  windfall  profit  argument.  Thereupon 
Rueff  predicted  that  the  U.S.  Government, 
having  followed  the  wrong  course,  will  be 
forced  later  to  yield  much  higher  windfall  prof- 
its to  its  enemies.  Today  the  payoff  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa  Is  10:1,  but  it 
has  been  as  high  as  23:1,  as  opposed  to 
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Rueff '•  2:1 .  So  much  for  yiekling  windfall  prof- 
its to  your  opponents. 

In  reality,  there  would  be  no  windfall.  Every 
ounce  of  gold  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
United  States  would  be  their  loss  and  our 
gain,  whatever  the  official  gokl  price  it.  Under 
the  International  gold  standard  gokj  flows  to 
the  place  where  it  can  do  ttw  greatest  eco- 
nomic good.  As  kx>g  as  the  Soviet  Union  and 
South  Africa  are  losing  gold,  they  suffer  a  cap- 
ital outflow  suggesting  that  their  potential  re- 
sources, natural  as  well  as  human,  renwn  un- 
developed to  the  sartH!  extent.  The  tiick, 
under  the  gold  standard.  Is  keeping  the  stuff, 
or  better  still,  attracting  it;  and  not  getting  rid 
of  it. 

In  conclusion,  Miss  Lewis  misses  tt)e  point 
when  she  says  that  "gold  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Idea  that  rights  are  based  on  wealth  and  that 
government  has  no  business  interlenng  in  tt)e 
ways  that  wealth  is  distiitxited."  As  a  better 
understanding  of  the  gold  standard  shows, 
gold  can  be  the  greatest  emancipator  of  labor 
and  capital,  opening  the  way  fi^om  rags  to 
riches  to  everyone  wfio  is  willing  to  put  In  an 
honest  day's  work  for  an  honest  day's  wage. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond!. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  this  morning  will  be  offered  by 
the  Reverend  Chris  Halverson.  pastor 
of  Chesterbrook  Presbyterian  Church, 
Palls  Church,  VA. 

PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Richard  C.  Halverson, 
Jr.,  pastor.  Chesterbrook  Presbyterian 
Church,  Falls  Church.  VA.  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Senate,  who  experience 
great  trials,  burdens,  and  disappoint- 
ments, we  recall  the  words  of  a  well- 
known  hymm: 

•What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus,  all 
our  sins  and  griefs  to  bear!  What  a 
privilege  to  carry  everything  to  God  in 
prayer!  Oh,  what  peace  we  often  for- 
feit. Oh  what  needless  pain  we  bear, 
all  because  we  do  not  carry  everything 
to  God  in  prayer." 

Lord,  this  is  a  prayer  for  prayer.  By 
Your  spirit  assist  all  the  adorations, 
intercessions,  and  petitions  that  come 
to  You  from  here.  May  they  be  sincere 
not  sermonic,  effectual  rather  than 
ritualistic. 

We  ask  this  that  You  might  become 
known  and  glorified  throughout  the 
country  as  a  God  Who  is.  Who  hears, 
and  Who  answers  prayer. 

In  Christ's  name.  Amen. 


Senator  Thurmond,  they  are  ready  to 
do  business,  amendments  can  be  of- 
fered, votes  can  be  taken.  I  hope  that 
we  would  push  ahead  until  3  or  4 
o'clock  this  afternoon  on  this  matter 
and  then  again  on  Monday.  We  would 
like  to  conclude  action  on  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  not  later 
than  Thursday  of  next  week  because 
we  have  a  number  of  other  items  that 
we  need  to  consider  in  the  next  2  or  3 
weeks. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  Fed  has  dropped  the  discount 
rate  to  1  percent,  which  ought  to  be 
good  news  for  most  Americans,  par- 
ticularly the  American  farmer.  There 
was  some  indication  that  there  was  a 
glitch  in  the  farm  bill  that  we  passed, 
one  word— instead  of  "shall"  it  should 
have  been  "should."  I  hope  it  is  not 
necessary  to  delay  that  bill  any  longer. 
It  was  with  reference  to  the  Harkin 
amendment,  which  everyone  under- 
stood. The  record  is  clear  that  it  was 
discretionary,  that  it  was  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution,  but  we  are  now 
in  consultation  with  lawyers  all  over 
town  on  both  sides  trying  to  determine 
if  in  effect  what  we  passed  was  manda- 
tory, although  it  was  intended  only  as 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  urg  - 
ing  the  SecreUry  to  make  advanced 
loan  payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  reraam- 
der  of  my  time. 


Shall   these   nations   ne'er   walk   hand   In 

hand. 
And  shall  the  Union  and  the  States. 
Ne'er  walk  peacefully  through  each  others 

gates. 
Will  you  not  hear  your  children's  plea. 
To  live  In  peace  and  comfort  with  thee. 
Should   1,  (in   this  war),  be  the  first  to 

perish. 
In  this  land  that  we  all  cherish. 
Reply  to  me.  leader  of  this  land. 
Shall   these    nations   ne'er   walk    hand    In 

hand. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
McCONNELL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  and  I  will  reserve  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  remainder  of  any  time  I 
do  not  use;  then  special  orders  for  Sen- 
ators McCoNNELL  and  Proxmire  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each,  with 
routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  10:45  a.m..  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each.  Then  we  go  back 
to  the  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment.  Pending  is  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
amendment  No.  1652. 

As  I  understand  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


WALKING  HAND  IN  HAND 
Mr.    McCONNELL.    Mr.    President, 
one  of  the  principal  tasks  we  have  as 
U.S.  Senators  is  to  do  our  very  best  to 
make  the  world  a  safer  place  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  I  was  recently  re- 
minded of  this  awesome  responsibility 
when  reading  a  poem  written  by  a  very 
bright  little  10-year-old  girl  in  Louis- 
ville. KY.  who  just  happens  to  be  my 
daughter    Claire.    Mr.    President.    I 
should  like  to  share  this  message  with 
all  of  my  colleagues  and  all  those  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Reply  to  me.  leader  of  this  land 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  CONFLICT 
AND  THE  LIABILITY  LOTTERY 
Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
the  liability  Insurance  crisis  has  been 
exerting  growing  pressure  on  our  abili- 
ty to  cope  with  the  costs  of  litigation, 
and  to  ensure  against  risks  in  a  wide 
variety  of  fields.  It  is  a  crisis  of  the 
highest  order,  for  it  threatens  both 
our  economic  well-being  and  our  sense 
of  community  and  cooperation.  When 
the  threat  of  being  sued  is  foremost  in 
ones  mind,  a  subtle  but  insidious 
change  in  one's  attitude  about  society 
t,&kes  dI&cc 

In  the  past  2  days,  both  daily  news- 
papers in  Washington  devoted  editori- 
al space  to  this  crisis.  The  Washington 
Post  published  a  piece  entitled  "The 
Business  of  Conflict,"  by  Robert  J. 
Samuelson,  while  the  Washington 
Times  published  a  commentary  by 
Raymond  Price  entitled  "The  Liability 
Lottery."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  both  articles  be  pub- 
lished in  full  in  today's  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
[See  exhibit  1.] 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Samuelson  piece  correctly  noted 
that  we  need  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
reality  that  the  business  of  law  is  an 
economic  business.  Consequently,  Mr. 
Samuelson  noted,  "We  need  legal  rules 
with  proper  economic  incentives.  In 
damage  suits,  the  losing  side  should 
always  pay  the  other  side's  legal  fees. 
This  would  deter  weak  suits  by  reduc- 
ing the  pressure  for  expedient  settle- 
ments that  are  less  than  the  cost  of 
litigation.  And  a  losing  defense  ulti- 
mately would  pay  if  its  delays  ran  up 
the  other  side's  costs." 

In  essence,  this  is  an  argument  for 
adoption  of  what  the  legal  profession 
calls  the  English  rule— having  the 
losing  party  in  litigation  pay  all  of  the 
costs,  including  the  other  party's  at- 
torney fees.  Currently,  in  this  country, 
we   follow   the   American   rule,   with 
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each  side  paying  its  own  attorney  fees. 
If  you  sue  and  lose,  you  pay  the  filing 
fees  and  other  expenses,  but  these  are 
usually  minimal  compared  to  the  at- 
torney fees  Involved.  Remarkably, 
almost  no  other  country  in  the  world 
takes  such  an  approach.  They  all  use 
the  English  rule  and.  not  surprisingly, 
they  have  been  spared  the  liability 
crisis  that  we  now  face. 

I  believe  Mr.  Samuelson  may  be  cor- 
rect, and  I  have  been  for  some  time 
considering  the  need  for  American 
courts  to  abandon  the  incentive  to  sue. 
which  the  American  rule  represents. 
The  bill  I  have  Introduced  to  deal  with 
the  liability  crisis,  S.  2046,  currently 
takes  a  different  approach,  limiting 
contingency  fees  for  attorneys  and  im- 
posing sanctions  for  frivolous  litiga- 
tion. But  shifting  attorney  fees  to  the 
losing  party  may  be  an  appropriate 
complement  to  that  proposal,  and  I 
intend  to  explore  that  issue  in  connec- 
tion with  S.  2046  at  ihe  hearing  the 
Judiciary  Committee  holds  on  my  bill 
on  March  26,  1986. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  5,  1986] 
The  Business  or  Conflict 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

We  now  are  seeing  the  glimmers  of  a  new 
legal  crisis  in  America.  It  arises  from  the 
clamor  over  liability  Insurance  and  a  vague 
unease  that  lawyers  are  exercising  too  much 
influence.  The  United  States  has  more  law- 
yers (an  estimated  675,000  of  them  In  1986) 
per  capita  than  any  other  major  nation. 
Since  1950,  their  numbers  have  grown  twice 
as  fast  as  the  population.  But  our  sense  that 
lawyers  are  meddling  too  much  sits  awk- 
wardly with  the  great  American  faith  in  law 
as  a  remedy  for  almost  any  ill.  Or.  as  the 
title  of  a  recent  book  put  it,  "Sue  the 
B'sfrds." 

The  key  to  understanding  this  confusion— 
if  not  entirely  dispelling  it— is  to  grasp  a 
basic  truth.  Lawyers  and  law  firms  are  busi- 
nesses, and  their  business  is  conflict.  Cre- 
ative lawyering  often  means  exploiting  or 
creating  conflicts.  Just  as  companies  devel- 
op new  products,  so  lawyers  search  for  new 
legal  theories  on  which  to  sue.  Rights  of 
action  are  lawyers'  markets.  But  their  eco- 
nomic self-interest- their  legal  innova- 
tions-may subvert  their  social  usefulness. 
The  civil-Justice  system's  essential  purpose 
Is  to  resolve  conflict,  not  to  excite  it. 

It's  often  a  pretense  that  lawyers  repre- 
sent other  people's  grievances  rather  than 
their  own  economic  interests.  In  thousands 
of  cases,  lawyers,  not  their  supposed  clients, 
are  the  main  aggressors.  In  the  early  1980s, 
for  example,  many  new  "high-technology " 
comptmies  sold  stock  to  the  public.  Many  of 
these  admittedly  speculative  stocks  subse- 
quently collapsed.  Now  there  are  dozens  of 
suits  against  these  companies,  their  officers, 
accountants  and  Insurance  companies  alleg- 
ing that  Investors  were  misled.  But  the  sulu 
have  been  brought  by  a  few  law  firms  on  a 
contingency-fee  basis.  The  lawyers— who 
typically  take  30  percent  or  more  of  a  settle- 
ment or  damages— stand  to  win  the  most. 

Of  course,  a  rising  tide  of  lawsulu  Is  not 
the  only  reason  for  more  lawyers.  Greater 
government  regulation,  complicated  tax 
rules  and  expanding  international  business 
all  have  contributed.  But  the  growth  of  law- 
sulu also  has  a  big  multiplier  effect.  It  re- 


quires defense  lawyers  and  lawyers  to  advise 
people  and  companies  how  to  avoid  being 
sued.  Consider  the  evidence  of  more  litiga- 
tion: 

Since  1970.  membership  of  the  Association 
of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America  has  nearly  tri- 
pled, to  60.000.  (In  the  same  period,  the 
number  of  lawyers  rose  90  percent.)  To 
belong,  half  a  lawyers  work  must  be  repre- 
senting people  In  personal-Injury  cases. 

The  number  of  product-liability  cases  filed 
in  federal  courts  has  risen  from  1.579  in 
1975  to  10.745  in  1984.  Although  most  cases 
are  settled  before  trial,  the  volume  of  Jury 
awards  In  product-liability  and  medical-mal- 
practice suits  roughly  tripled  between  1976 
and  1984,  says  Jury  Verdict  Research  Inc. 

Since  the  mid-1970s,  suits  against  officers 
and  directors  of  public  corporations— from 
shareholders,  employes,  customers  and 
others— have  more  than  doubled,  according 
to  The  Wyatt  Co..  a  Chicago  actuarial  firm. 
Many  of  these  cases  are  contingency-fee 
cases. 

To  be  fair,  the  liability-insurance  mess— 
complaints  from  doctors,  cities,  consulting 
engineers,  day-care  centers  and  others  that 
insurance  is  too  costly  or  unavailable— Is  not 
entirely  the  doing  of  lawyers.  The  Insurance 
Industry  bears  much  of  the  blame.  A  few 
years  ago.  companies  lowered  premiums  to 
compete  for  business.  They  expected  to  earn 
lush  profits  by  investing  premium  Income  at 
high  interest  rates.  Declining  interest  rates 
wrecked  that  gamble  and.  combined  with 
steep  insurance  losses,  triggered  premium 
increases  and  coverage  cutbacks.  But  the  in- 
surers" blunder  only  mitigates  the  role  of 
lawyers. 

If  courts  adopt  expansive  liability  doc- 
trines, then  the  cosU— not  Just  Insurance- 
will  be  huge.  The  gravest  danger  Is  becom- 
ing a  precautionary  society.  Unintended  side 
effecU  already  are  emerging.  The  threat  of 
suits  has  driven  some  drug  companies  from 
manufacturing  vaccines;  consulting  engi- 
neers refuse  to  work  on  hazardous  sites  for 
fear  of  suits.  Companies  are  losing  ouuide 
directors  for  lack  of  liability  coverage.  As  at- 
torney Peter  Huber  argues,  courts  deal 
poorly  with  the  full  effecU  of  producu 
whose  public  beneflu  overwhelm  the  risks. 
Courts  see  only  mistakes.  'Beneficiaries  of 
risk-reducing  products  ...  do  not  litigate, " 
be  writes. 

Stating  the  problem  Is  easier  than  solving 
It.  Lawsuits  are  an  Important  discipline  on 
corporate  and  Individual  irresponsibility. 
They  do  compensate  victims.  There  Is  no 
neat  dividing  line  between  too  much  or  too 
little  liability.  But  we  can  impose  self-re- 
straint on  the  legal  system  by  treating  law- 
yers for  what  they  are— businesses.  We  need 
legal  rules  with  proper  economic  Incentives. 
In  damage  sulu,  the  losing  side  should 
always  pay  the  other  side's  legal  fees.  ThU 
would  deter  weak  suiU  by  reducing  the  pres- 
sure for  expedient  settlemenU  that  are  less 
than  the  cost  of  litigation.  And  a  losing  de- 
fense ultimately  would  pay  If  lu  delays  ran 
up  the  other  side's  cosU. 

These  common-sense  Ideas  strike  many 
lawyers  as  radical.  They  aren't.  One  Inevita- 
ble complaint  Is  that  having  losers  pay 
would  make  It  tougher  for  people  of  modest 
means  to  bring  legitimate  cases  to  court. 
This  is  nonsense.  The  reality  is  that  the 
contingency-fee  lawyer  already  Is  financing 
these  cases.  Strong  cases  would  be  more  at- 
tractive under  this  system,  because  aside 
from  the  contingency  fee,  the  lawyer  also 
would  recover  cosU.  But  weak  cases  would 
be  less  attractive  (the  losing  contingency-fee 
lawyer   would   pay   the   other  side's   legal 


fees),  and  they  should  be.  The  system  exlsU 
to  settle  conflicu.  not  to  generate  lawyer 
caseloads.  In  a  subtle  way,  commercial  Inter- 
esu  of  lawyers  corrupt  the  law. 

So  let  the  lawyers  grumble.  If  the  current 
Insurance  mess  leads  to  any  good.  It  will  be 
renewed  political  Interest  In  our  legal 
system.  And  that  Is  u  It  should  be.  To  para- 
phrase an  old  cliche:  Law  sometimes  Is  too 
important  to  be  left  to  lawyers. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Mar.  6,  t»M] 

The  Liability  Lottsky 

(By  Raymond  Price) 

Suddenly,  the  great  American  liability  lot- 
tery isn't  as  much  fun  as  It  used  to  be.  lU 
costs  are  coming  home. 

Sure,  people  still  dream  of  striking  It  rich 
in  the  courU.  Newspaper  readers  still  are 
entranced  by  stories  about  160  million 
damage  sulu.  though  the  competition  Is 
such  that  a  publlcltyiiepking  plaintiff  may 
soon  have  to  demand  150  billion  to  get  a 
real  headline.  Fathers  still  want  their 
daughters  to  become  lawyers  so  they  can 
get  on  the  gravy  train.  But  It's  dawning  on 
people  that  there  Is.  after  all.  no  free  lunch. 
The  156  billion  that  America's  lawyers  got 
last  year  in  legal  fees  had  to  come  from 
somewhere.  Someone  had  to  pay  for  all 
those  multlmllllon-doUar  damage  settle- 
menu.  The  Insurance  business  Is  not  a 
public  charity. 

In  some  of  the  high-risk  medical  speciali- 
ties—notably obstetrics,  neurosurgery,  and 
anesthesiology-lndlvidual  premiums  for 
malpractice  coverage  now  reach  tlOO,000  a 
year  and  more.  Manufacturers  have  been 
plunged  Into  a  legal  Jungle  of  often  bizarre 
product-liability  cases.  In  the  last  decade, 
while  the  number  of  medical  malpractice 
sulu  doubled,  the  number  of  product-liabil- 
ity sulu  Increased  tenfold. 

One  result  Is  that  major  pharmaceutical 
companies  are  pulling  back  from  vaccine  de- 
velopment: the  legal  risks  are  too  great.  And 
O.D.  Searle  6t  Co.  recently  stopped  offering 
lu  widely  used  intrauterine  contraceptive 
device,  not  because  the  product  was 
unsafe- it  waan't-but  because  it  was  cost- 
ing the  company  too  much  to  defend  Itself 
against  lawsulU. 

Now,  cities  and  towns  are  finding  their  li- 
ability Insurance  premiums  tripled  and 
quadrupled.  This  means  Increased  taxes  and 
decreased  municipal  services.  Ski  operators 
are  being  driven  to  the  wall  by  insurance 
cosU.  So  are  bar  and  restaurant  owners,  and 
even  commercial  fishermen. 

The  nationwide  explosion  of  insurance 
rates  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry's own  fierce  competition  for  new 
business  during  the  period  of  high  interest 
rates  a  few  years  ago.  In  order  to  get  premi- 
um income  for  high-lnierest  investmenU.  In- 
surers wrote  risky  policies  and  kept  premi- 
ums too  low.  But  this  Is  a  cyclical  phenome- 
non, which  would  right  itself  In  time. 

More  fundamentally,  the  Insurance  crisis 
is  one  that  we've  brought  on  ourselves. 

One  of  the  more  endearing  American 
traiu  is  the  habit  of  siding  with  the  under- 
dog. But  underdogs  are  not  always  right, 
and  the  habit  can  become  downright  larce- 
nous—especially when  coupled  with  the 
popular  notion  that  deep  pockeu  are  there 
to  be  picked. 

We  have  to  restore,  somehow,  the  old 
sense  of  Individual  responsibility:  the 
notion,  however  quaint,  that  if  I  slip  on  the 
sidewalk  and  break  my  arm.  It's  my  prob- 
lem. I  should  have  looked  where  I  wu 
going.  The  first  thing  the  typical  American 
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does  today  when  he  slips  on  a  sidewalk  is  to 
call  a  lawyer,  in  the  hope  that  he  can  make 
a  killing.  Its  the  next  best  thing  to  winning 
the  lottery  and  not  that  much  difference. 
Ifs  the  promise  of  something  for  nothing, 
of  riches  from  nowhere. 

The  cosU  of  the  litigation  explosion  go  far 
beyond  soaring  insurance  premiums  and 
bloated  costs  of  e%erything  we  buy.  It  has 
changed  the  nature  of  our  society,  and 
changed  it  for  the  worse. 

We've  gone  from  a  presumption  of  good 
faith  to  a  presumption  of  bad  faith,  from  co- 
operation to  exploitation.  And  we've  been 
led  there  by  tort  lawyers  and  consumer  ac- 
tivists, telling  us  there's  a  scapegoat  for  ev- 
erything and  there's  a  pot  of  gold  in  the 
courtroom. 

If  you're  my  age.  you  remember  the  days 
when  the  natural  reaction  to  finding  some- 
one injured  and  bleeding  beside  the  road 
was  to  render  first  aid.  Now  it's  to  call  an 
ambulance  and  not  touch  the  injured 
person  without  a  lawyer  present.  If  the  pa- 
tient dies  before  the  ambulance  gets  there, 
too  bad— but  at  least  you  won't  be  wiped  out 
by  a  damage  suit. 

In  the  real  world,  accidents  happen. 
Behind  the  litigation  explosion  also  lies  an 
assumption  that  life  is  meant  to  be  risk-free 
and  painless,  and  anything  that  causes  pain 
is  somebody  else's  fault  and  entitles  us  to 
compensation.  ThU  is  the  most  insidious 
doctrine  of  all.  and  its  no  wonder  that 
young  people  raised  on  it  fall  into  the  escap- 
ism of  drugs  and  the  bleakness  of  despair. 
Life  is  not  risk-free.  It  never  has  been,  it 
never  will  be.  and  those  who  ultimately  tri- 
umph over  its  challenges  are  those  who 
don't  expect  it  to  be. 

The  nation's  lunge  into  litigiousness  is 
costing  us  heavily  in  our  pocketbooks.  But 
its  greater  harm  may  be  to  our  spirit. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


Mr.  President,  to  its  great  credit  the 
U.S.  Defense  Department,  working 
through  the  Air  Force  as  its  executive 
agency,  has  published  an  excellent, 
carefully  documented,  and  detailed  ex- 
amination of  these  questions  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Harvard  scholar,  James  A. 
Schear.  This  study  appeared  in  a  spe- 
cial edition  published  by  the  Defense 
Department  on  December  4.  The  arti- 
cle reflects  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Schear,  not  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. But  Mr.  President,  the  examina- 
tion is  so  comprehensive,  the  objectivi- 
ty and  balance  in  the  presentation  so 
consistent,  that  Mr.  Schear's  conclu- 
sions merit  our  respect. 

This  is  a  very  critical  issue.  What  I 
am  talking  about  is  the  significance  of 
the  alleged  violations  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  our  arms  control  treaties. 
This  is  what  the  scholar,  who  speaks 
in  a  Defense  Department  publication, 
says: 

Prom  the  strategic  standpoint,  the  present 
compliance  problems  are  greatly  out- 
weighed by  the  beneficial  effects  of  existing 
restrainU  on  Soviet  forces.  The  array  of 
SALT  limitations  that  both  sides  have  ob- 
served since  1980— including  the  aggregate 
limits  on  strategic  launchers,  the  limits  on 
the  numbers  of  missile-carrying  submarines, 
and  the  warhead  ceilings  for  land-based  bal- 
listic missiles— are  strategically  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  treaty  provisions  presently 
in  dispute. 

But  Mr.  Schear  sees  arms  control  in 
trouble,  not  because  present  arms  con- 
trol treaties  have  failed  to  work  to  ad- 
vance the  security  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
have  done  that.  He  believes  that  ero- 
sion of  the  treaties  is  certain,  imless 
both  sides  take  steps  to  remedy  the 
erosion  and  soon.  Where  are  the  com- 
pliance problems  and  what  do  we  do 
about  them? 


HOW  SERIOUS  IS  SOVIET  ARMS 
CONTROL  CHEATING? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Soviet  record  of  compliance  with 
arms  control   treaties   destroyed   the 
value  of  those  treaties  as  a  means  of 
limiting  nuclear  arms  competition  be- 
tween  the   two  superpowers?   Would 
this    country's    national    security    be 
better  served  if  we  stopped  compliance 
with  the  SALT  II  Treaty  which  ex- 
pired December  31.  1985?  Should  the 
United  States  continue  to  comply  with 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  espe- 
cially with  the  150-kiloton  limitation 
on  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests? 
In  view  of  the  alleged  Soviet  violation 
of   the   Anti-Ballistic   Missile   Treaty 
and  the  President's  determination  to 
develop  a  missile  defense  that  would 
sooner  or  later  clash  directly  with  the 
ABM  Treaty,  should  the  United  States 
attempt  to  limit  ABM  research,  test- 
ing,   production    and    deployment    to 
continue   to   comply   with   the   ABM 
treaty? 


KRASNOYARSK  RADAR 

First,  the  well-known  Krasnoyarsk 
radar.  Both  the  location  of  this  large 
phased  array  radar  and  its  alleged  ca- 
pabilities appear  to  be  prima  facie  vio- 
lations of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  treaty 
specifically   confines   such    radars   in 
numbers,    size,    and    locations.    The 
Krasnoyarsk  facility  certainly  violates 
the  location  requirement  of  the  treaty 
which  confined  LPARs  to  each  coun- 
try's perimeter.  Krasnoyarsk  is  hun- 
dreds of  miles  inside  the  Soviet  perim- 
eter in  central  Siberia.  The  Soviets 
claim   that   its   purpose   is   for  space 
tracking  of  satellites,  which  is  permit- 
ted by  the  treaty.  The  United  States 
claims  that  its  purpose  is  to  give  early 
warning  of  incoming  missiles,  which  is 
expressly    prohibited    by    the    ABM 
Treaty.  From  a  strategic  standpoint 
the  radar  gives  virtually  no  advantage 
to  the  Soviets.  It  could  only  work  in 
ABM    defense    if    it    operated    with 
nearby  engagement  radars  and  inter- 
ceptor squadrons.  Are  there  any?  No. 
It   would   take   years   to   make   such 
hardware  available.  The  radar  would 
also  have  to  be  hardened  and  protect- 


ed with  air  defenses.  Any  evidence  of 
this?  Again,  no.  But  the  Krasnoyarsk 
facility  is  troublesome  anyway  because 
it  does  represent  an  explicit  treaty  vio- 
lation. If  construction  is  not  stopped, 
the  integrity  of  the  treaty  suffers.  If 
this  violation  does  not  stop  by  ending 
construction  of  the  large  phased  array 
radar,  other  violations  of  genuine  mili- 
tary significance  could  develop  on 
either  or  both  sides.  The  United  SUtes 
could  proceed  in  this  case  with  its  an- 
nounced policy  of  proportional  re- 
sponse. The  Soviets  could  push  their 
exploitation  of  this  violation  with 
other  violations. 

Second,  there  is  the  issue  of  ABM 
component  mobility  and  concurrent 
testing.  The  treaty  prohibits  mobile  or 
transportable  radars.  Reason:  Either 
side  could  stockpile  mobile  radars  and 
deploy  them  rapidly  to  break  out  sud- 
denly into  an  effective  ABM  system. 
The  Russians  claim  these  radars 
cannot  be  moved  around  or  hidden. 
They  can  be  disassembled,  transport- 
ed, and  moved  around  in  a  matter  of 
months.  But  to  do  so  there  would  have 
to  be  extensive  advance  preparation  of 
the  deplojTnent  site.  This  scholar,  who 
is  analyzing  the  compliance  with  the 
treaties.  Schear  of  Harvard,  concludes: 
Certainly  they  are  not  capable  of  being  re- 
located within  the  rapid  time  frame  from 
several  days  up  to  a  week— that  would  estab- 
lish them  unambiguously  as  mobile  rather 
than  fixed  systems. 

This  United  States  charge  of  Soviet 
violation  has  less  force. 

Third,  we  have  the  most  serious  im- 
mediate military  problem  of  the  al- 
leged violations  of  arms  control  trea- 
ties by  the  Soviets.  That  is  what  is 
called  by  that  complicated  term  the 
encryption  of  telemetry.  Why  is  this 
so  critical?  Here  is  why:  Telemetry  is 
the  only  certain  way  to  make  firm  esti- 
mates of  the  launchweight,  and  throw- 
weight  for  lifting  power  of  ICBM's. 
Without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  reliably 
monitor  the  quality  improvements  in 
Soviet  missiles.  That  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  determine  the  degree  of  compli- 
ance or  violation  of  treaties  limiting 
missile  capabilities.  Encryption  means 
that  the  information  is  concealed  by 
using  a  code  that  is  not  available  to 
the  other  side.  In  the  case  of  'encryp- 
tion of  telemetry"  the  violations  are 
necessarily     alleged,     not     clear     or 
patent.   Why?  Because  the  SALT  II 
Treaty's  language  can  easily  be  inter- 
preted as  not  prohibiting  telemetry. 
Here  it  is  from  article  XV: 

Each  party  is  free  to  use  various  methods 
of  transmitting  telemetric  information 
during  testing,  including  its  encryption, 
except  that,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  3  of  Article  XV  (the  gen- 
eral prohibition  on  general  conceal- 
ment) .  .  .  neither  party  shall  engage  in  de- 
liberate denial  of  telemetric  information 
such  as  through  the  use  of  telemetry  en- 
cryption, whenever  such  denial  impedes  ver- 


ification of  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty. 

When  SALT  II  was  negotiated  it  was 
expected  that  after  it  was  ratified, 
compliance  standards  could  be  devel- 
oped in  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission.  But  the  U.S.  Senate  did 
not  ratify  SALT  II.  And  the  Soviets 
announced  that  they  would  not 
engage  in  any  SCC  discussions  to  im- 
plement the  unratified  agreement. 
Here  Is  a  serious  compliance  problem 
that  could  have  military  significance. 
But  we  have  a  remedy.  A  remedy  is  to 
ratify  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  then  press 
for  compliance  standards  in  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission. 

Fourth,  there  are  the  strategic  of- 
fensive programs.  The  United  States 
claims  the  Soviets  have  violated  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  SS-25   missile  and  the  SS-16 
mobile  missile.  Are  these  new  missiles 
and  therefore  violations  as  defined  by 
SALT  II?  The  United  States  says  yes. 
The  Soviets  say  no.  SALT  II  defines  a 
new   missile   by   whether   it   Involved 
changes    in    the   missile's    fuel    type, 
number  of  stages,  variations  of  5  per- 
cent or  more  in  its  length,  largest  di- 
ameter,    launchweight     and     throw- 
weight.  Change  in  any  one  of  these 
factors  would  classify  a  missile  as  a 
"new  type."  On  the  basis  of  throw- 
weight  the  SS-25  certainly  appears  to 
be  a  new  missile.  The  Soviets  deny 
this.  They  say  that  it  is  simply  a  modi- 
fication of  a  missile  of  the  1960'8.  the 
SS-13.  They  argue  that  the  United 
States  understates  the  throwweight  of 
the  SS-13.  so  it  exaggerates  the  differ- 
ence between  the  SS-25  and  the  SS- 
13.  The  United  States  counters  that 
even   if   this   were   true   the   missile 
would  be  illegal  because  the  weight  of 
the  warhead  is  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  overall  throwweight  of  the  missile. 
Encryption    of    the    necessary    data 
makes  this  one  a  hard  one  to  assess, 
but  it  appears  that  the  Soviets  are 
wrong.  This  is  a  violation.  As  a  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty,  this  is  a  serious 
action  by  the  Soviets.  From  a  strategic 
or  military  standpoint  it  is  not.  It  is 
true  that  Its  mobility  and  single  war- 
head mode  could  cause  problems  for 
intelligence  monitoring  and  verifica- 
tion. But  the  deployment  of  a  single 
warhead   on   a   mobile    launcher   in- 
creases strategic  stability.  It  is  precise- 
ly what  the  United  States  is  wisely 
doing   with    the    Midgetman    missile. 
Now  how  about  the  SS-16?  The  SS-16 
alleged     violation     comes     down     to 
whether  or  not  U.S.  Intelligence  Is  on 
target.    No   question   about   it.   Both 
sides  would  agree  that  SALT  II  bans 
the  SS-16.  The  Soviets  say  they  are 
not  producing  or  deploying  the  SS-16. 
The  United  States  argues  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  stockpiled  SS-16  boost- 
ers—30  to  80— were  built  during  the 
missile's  testing  program  and  are  being 
kept   on   the   ready   as   operationally 
tested  force.  As  a  technical  objection 


the  United  States  has  a  good  point. 
From  a  substantive  standpoint  there  is 
not  much  to  worry  about  with  this 
particular  missile.  The  missile  has  not 
been  fired  In  more  than  8  years.  Its 
last  reported  test  was  a  failure.  Mr. 
Schear.  the  Harvard  scholar,  con- 
cludes: 

The  88-16  issue  is  negligible  in  strategic 
and  political  terms,  and  in  the  absence  of 
further  Information  to  Indicate  that  the  SS- 
16  Is  an  active  program,  the  administration 
protest  Is  extremely  weak. 

so  KILOTON  LIMIT 

Mr.  Schear  does  not  discuss  United 
States  allegations  of  Soviet  vlolatloru 
of  the  150-klloton  limit  on  under- 
ground nuclear  weapon  explosions. 
The  recent  letter  from  President 
Reagan  to  Secretary  Gorbachev  pro- 
posing a  meeting  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  expects  to  examine  these 
charges  is  the  most  constructive  arms 
control  action  so  far  by  the  Reagan 
administration.  It  may  establish  the 
basis  for  future  compliance.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  claimed  that  the  difference  In 
United  States  and  Soviet  geologic  for- 
mations explain  the  apparent  seismic 
measurement  of  Soviet  weapons  explo- 
sions that  have  appeared  to  violate  the 
limits  by  as  much  as  20  percent.  Some 
American  experts  agree.  The  Reagan 
initiative  indicates  that  the  superpow- 
ers are  on  their  way  toward  reconcil- 
ing these  particular  alleged  Soviet  vio- 
lations. 

In  summary,  of  all  these  violations 
certainly  the  encryption  of  telemetry 
carries  the  one,  significant,  military 
threat.  And  there  we  have  an  available 
remedy.  What  is  It?  It  is  to  ratify 
SALT  II  in  this  body,  the  Senate,  and 
proceed  to  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  to  develop  compliance 
standards. 

STAR  WARS  AND  PROPORTIONAL  RESPONSE 

On  the  side  of  U.S.  violations,  cer- 
tainly by  all  odds  the  most  serious  Is 
the  U.S.  vigorous  proceeding  with  SDI. 
or  star  wars.  Here  is  an  activity  that 
will  bluntly  and  directly  repudiate  the 
Antl-Ballistlc  Missile  [ABM]  Treaty. 
The  Senate  ratified  that  treaty  by  an 
overwhelming  87-to-2  vote  in  1972. 
The  other  serious  U.S.  policy  threat  to 
arms  control  is  in  the  President's  an- 
nounced "proportional  response"  reac- 
tion to  allegations  of  Soviet  cheating. 
What  does  that  mean?  It  means  when 
we  think  they  cheat,  we  cheat.  Our 
cheating  is  based  on  our  allegation. 
Obviously  we  invite  the  Soviet  Union 
to  do  the  same.  The  allegations  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  careful  review  by 
James  Schear  may  or  may  not  be 
sound  or  accurate.  Proportional  re- 
sponse means  we  act  on  the  basis  of 
suspicion  as  well  as  fact.  It  is  a  sure 
and  certain  formula  for  destroying 
arms  control. 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  an  alternative 
definition  of  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit has  been  found  which  shows  we  do 
not  have  a  serious  fiscal  crisis  and 
therefore  no  painful  budget  cuts  are 
required. 

As  a  drowning  person  reaches  for 
any  slender  reed,  the  fiscal  "I'm  all 
right  Jack"  crowd  has  begun  to  franti- 
cally cling  to  the  alternative  budget 
approach  suggested  by  the  widely  re- 
spected Northwestern  University  econ- 
omist, Robert  Eisner. 

On  February  7,  I  discussed  why  I  be- 
lieve Dr.  Eisner's  approach  Is  seriously 
flawed.  Today,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  even  Eisner's  own  data  shows  the 
unique  and  serious  nature  of  the  cur- 
rent budget  deficits. 

Dr.  Eisner  produces  what  he  calls  an 
adjusted  high  employment  budget 
measure  and  calculates  Its  surplus  or 
deficit  since  1955. 

Between  1955  and  1981  Dr.  Eisner's 
measure  of  the  budget  yields  deficits 
In  only  6  years.  According  to  Dr. 
Eisner's  measure,  the  largest  deficit  In 
that  period  equalled  0.64  percent  of 
GNP. 

Between  1981  and  1982  there  is  a 
dramatic  shift  In  Dr.  Eisner's  measure 
of  the  budget  position.  The  surplus  of 
1.45  percent  of  GNP  In  1981  becomes  a 
record  deficit  of  2.01  percent  of  GNP 
In  1982.  The  change  of  3.46  percentage 
points  Is  the  largest  movement  from 
surplus  to  deficit  In  Eisner's  study. 
The  2.01  percent  of  GNP  deficit  In 
1982  Is  more  than  three  times  greater 
than  the  previous  largest  deficit.  Even 
worse.  Eisner's  calculations  find  that 
the  1984  deficit  reaches  2.37  percent  of 
GNP  a  result  far  outside  the  range  of 
all  previous  data. 

Clearly,  the  fiscal  Tm  all  right. 
Jack"  crowd  has  found  a  reed  that  is 
simply  too  slim  and  short. 

Mr.  I»resldent.  the  truth  Is  that  the 
deficit  by  any  other  measure  is  still 
too  large  and  serious  to  be  merely  de- 
fined away.  We  cannot  avoid  the  pain- 
ful choices  necessary  to  restore  fiscal 
sanity. 
Mr.  President.  1  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  10:45  a.m.  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


TAX  AMNESTY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  see  a  cosponsor  of  my  tax  am- 
nesty legislation  in  the  Chair  in  the 
person  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  State,  and  I  wanted  to 
take  this  opportunity  this  morning  to 
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say  that  the  Washington  Post  had  an 
editorial  in  its  Wednesday,  March  15, 
edition  which  I  take  exception  to.  I 
have  written  the  Washington  Post  a 
letter  which  is  being  hand-delivered 
this  morning.  I  wanted  to  read  the 
letter  into  the  Congressional  Record 
because  I  think  it  expresses  the  view 
of  many  other  like-minded  Senators 
concerning  the  question  of  tax  amnes- 
ty. 

My  letter  of  March  7  to  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post  says: 

Dear  EIditor:  The  Washington  Posts 
March  5.  1986  editorial.  Flaws  in  Tax  Am- 
nesty" reflects  a  fundamental  misunder- 
standing of  the  kind  of  program  I  and  other 
advocates  of  this  idea  are  proposing. 

Let  me  start  by  stating  that  I  agree  that 
we  should  go  after  uncollected  taxes  by 
giving  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  the 
tools  it  needs  to  do  its  job.  The  IRS  has 
been  inadequately  funded  for  years.  My  bill. 
S.  203,  the  Federal  Tax  Delinquency  Amnes- 
ty Act.  and  the  other  bills  that  have  since 
been  introduced,  all  provide  substantial  ad- 
ditional resources  for  the  Service. 

My  bill  and  the  others  are  not  simply  am- 
nesty bills:  they  all  propose  anuiesties  fol- 
lowed by  tougher  enforcement  efforts  by  an 
expanded  IRS.  It  is  this  kind  of  balanced 
approach  that  will  help  make  a  federal  am- 
nesty a  success  without  undermining  the 
kind  of  voluntary  compliance  on  which  our 
tax  laws  ultimately  depend. 

Tougher  enforcement,  however,  does  not 
substitute  for  amnesty:  it  complements  it. 
Tougher  enforcement  provides  an  incentive 
for  tax  delinquenU  to  take  advantage  of  the 
one-time  amnesty  opportunity  being  of- 
fered. The  idea  is  very  simple:  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  come  forward 
voluntarily  or  take  a  much  increased  risk  of 
being  caught,  with  greatly  increased  penal- 
ties if  you  are  caught,  after  the  amnesty. 

The  experience  of  states  like  Illinois.  Mas- 
sachusetu.  California  and  New  York  pro- 
vides an  indication  that  a  federal  amnesty 
can  be  successful.  What's  more,  given  the 
size  of  the  federal  compliance  problem,  a 
federal  amnesty  would  not  have  to  be  as 
successful  as  some  of  the  slate  amnesties  to 
produce  billions  of  dollars,  perhaps  as  much 
as  $20  billion  or  more.  The  IRS  itself  esti- 
mates that  the  1985  "tax  gap"-the  amount 
legally  owed  and  due  that  was  not  collect- 
ed—is approximately  $100  billion.  It  esti- 
mates overall  tax  compliance  at  only  about 
81  percent. 

A  poll  conducted  for  the  Service  provides 
additional  support  for  those  figures.  It 
found  that  20  percent  of  taxpayers  admitted 
cheating  on  their  taxes.  All  the  evidence, 
therefore,  points  to  an  enormous  amount  of 
uncollected  taxes  that  an  amnesty  could 
help  collect,  and  not.  as  the  Post  argues,  to 
"money  that  does  not  exist". 

The  evidence  also  argues  against  the 
Post's  assertion  that  a  federal  amnesty 
would  lead  people  to  naturally  expect 
others  to  follow  ■.  and  therefore  cheat  on 
their  taxes  in  anticipation  of  it.  Tax  cheat- 
ing in  Massachusetu  didn't  rise  after  the 
amnesty:  it  fell.  People  understood  that  am- 
nesty was  a  one-time  event,  and  highly-pub- 
licized enforcement  activities  reinforced  the 
point. 

Finally.  I  have  to  disagree  with  the  edito- 
rials  argument  that  tax  amnesty  consti- 
tutes an  Inequitable  benefit  for  cheaters  at 
the  expense  of  honest  taxpayers.  In  town 
meetings  around  my  state,  in  meetings 
before  chambers  of  commerce,  and  before 
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literally  hundreds  of  groups  of  lUinoisans,  I 
have  asked  whether  those  in  attendance 
would  support  a  tax  amnesty/tougher  en- 
forcement plan.  Virtually  all  of  the  hands 
always  go  up,  because  they  know  that  an 
amnesty  will  bring  in  revenue  that  would 
probably  otherwise  not  be  collected— reve- 
nue that  will  help  reduce  the  risk  of  legisla- 
tion being  enacted  that  raises  their  taxes. 

You  don't  have  to  rely  on  my  word, 
though.  State  Legislatures  didn't  enact  am- 
nesties over  the  opposition  of  honest  Ux- 
payers.  They  were  enacted  because  honest 
taxpayers  recognized  the  benefits  of  an  am- 
nesty/tougher enforcement  program. 

A  federal  Ux  amnesty/tougher  enforce- 
ment plan  will  work.  The  rapidly  growing 
level  of  support  for  amnesty  legislation  in 
Congress  demonstrates  the  strength  of  the 
arguments  for  this  idea.  In  an  era  dominat- 
ed by  $200  billion  budget  deficits  and  the 
need  to  comply  with  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  deficit  reduction  targeU,  there  is  no 
reason  to  forego  the  substantial  revenue  an 
amnesty /tougher  enforcement  program  can 
provide. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  is  there  a 
need  for  revenue  this  year?  That  is 
question  one. 

I  believe  that  the  $144  billion  deficit 
threshold  requirement  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  indicates  that  we 
have  to  either  cut  or  find  $38  billion. 

At  our  conference  this  past  week, 
our  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  Senator 
Lawton  Chiles,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  said  that 
figure  is  approximately  correct,  $38 
billion. 

A  lot  of  different  numbers  have  been 
used  about  tax  amnesty,  but  I  am  here 
to  say  once  again  on  the  floor  of  this 
Senate  Mr.  President,  that  tax  amnes- 
ty will  bring  in  $20  to  $25  billion.  If 
you  have  to  find  $38  billion,  with  the 
President  saying  to  the  Congress. 
"Make  my  day,"  and  if  people  like  the 
Presiding  Officer  and  this  Senator  do 
not  want  to  make  the  President's  day. 
then  you  cannot  have  any  kind  of  a 
substantial  tax  bill.  The  only  way  to 
get  some  money,  if  you  do  not  want  to 
go  into  $38  billion  worth  of  draconian 
cuts,  is  a  tax  amnesty  program. 

So  let  us  face  it.  With  all  this  busi- 
ness about  "I  like  it  or  I  do  not  like  it." 
or  "I  want  it  or  I  do  not  want  it. '  let 
me  tell  you  something:  We  all  have  to 
get  some  revenue.  The  question  is. 
What  are  the  alternatives? 

There  is  a  proposed  oil  import  fee. 
Some  like  it  and  some  do  not.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  now  in  the 
Chair  does  not  want  it.  The  Northeast 
quadrant  of  the  country  does  not  wsmt 
it.  The  President  has  changed  his 
mind  as  of  the  other  day  and  says  he 
does  not  want  it.  So  you  will  not  have 
an  oil  import  fee. 

If  you  want  to  raise  cigarette  taxes 
and  taxes  on  booze,  it  is  OK  with  this 
Senator  for  Illinois.  But  I  suspect 
there  are  Senators  from  States  like 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  some 
others,  that  will  not  like  the  idea  of  a 
cigarette    tax.    Those    fellows    have 


pretty  good  lung  power  and  I  suspect 
they  might  talk  a  bit  on  that. 

There  are  some  other  possibilities 
concerning  the  corporate  tax  and  the 
individual  tax  that  we  talk  about,  but 
we  talk  about  it  a  lot  more  than  we  get 
it  on  line. 

So  I  say  the  bottom  line  is  tax  am- 
nesty and  we  ought  to  get  shaking  on 
that  question. 

I  do  not  need  to  convince  the 
present  Presiding  Officer,  but  I  want 
to  answer  some  of  the  arguments 
against  tax  amnesty. 

First  of  all.  there  are  those  who  say 
if  you  have  a  tax  amnesty,  folks  will 
wait  aroimd  for  the  next  one  and  it 
will  reduce  compliance. 

No.  1. 1  am  only  for  one  tax  amnesty 
in  this  century,  for  the  remainder  of 
this  century— one. 

When  I  talked  to  the  President  at 
the  White  House.  I  made  that  clear. 
Every  person  who  has  talked  about 
tax  amnesty,  every  sponsor  that  I 
know  of,  has  indicated  there  will  be 
just  one.  So  we  are  not  talking  about 
more  tax  amnesties.  We  are  talking 
about  one  single,  solitary,  isolated  in- 
stance of  a  tax  amnesty  in  this  fiscal 
year  to  meet  our  problems  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  this  year. 

From  the  standpoint  of  compliance, 
when  people  say  that  compliance  will 
go  down,  that  is  not  true.  The  evi- 
dence has  been  that  in  every  State 
that  has  had  a  tax  amnesty— Illinois. 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York  being 
the  most  successful  ones— compliance 
has  gone  up.  not  down.  Why?  Because 
you  put  more  people  on  the  rolls  when 
they  come  in  and  "fess  up"  and  pay 
up.  You  increase  the  penalties  and  you 
put  on  additional  agents  to  enforce 
the  law.  All  those  things  together  in- 
crease compliance,  not  reduce  compli- 
ance. So  that  argument  is  specious. 
That  argument  is  without  any  value. 

Some  would  argue  that  there  are  all 
kinds  of  citizens  out  there  who  would 
say.  "This  would  not  be  right.  I  am  an 
honest  taxpayer.  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
honest  taxpayers  to  give  amnesty  to 
some  who  have  not  paid." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  this  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  made  over  100  speeches  in  his 
State  on  tax  amnesty  to  town  hall 
meetings,  chamber  of  commerce 
groups,  Kiwanis  meetings,  Rotary 
meetings,  labor  union  groups,  and 
others.  Every  time  I  say,  "Here  is  a 
different  alternative." 

I  talk  about  taxes,  I  talk  about  dra- 
conian cuts  in  the  budget,  and  I  talk 
about  tax  amnesty.  "What  do  you 
want?" 

Everybody  says,  "We  want  tax  am- 
nesty. Give  us  tax  amnesty.  Why  will 
they  not  do  it?" 

I  am  not  talking  about  80-  or  90-per- 
cent support.  I  am  talking  about  the 
closest  thing  to  100-percent  support 
you  will  ever  see  in  a  room.  I  want  to 
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say  that  for  those  who  look  at  this 
from  the  political  standpoint  who  say, 
"I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  sell 
back  home,"  it  sells. 

So  I  would  say  we  have  here  a  thing, 
Mr.  President,  that  will  work.  It  has 
worked  in  the  States.  It  will  increase, 
not  decrease,  compliance.  It  is  only  a 
one-shot  deal,  but  it  will  bring  in  a  lot 
of  money  on  a  one-shot  deal  and 
answer  the  problems  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  in  this  particular  year.  It  will 
increase  compliance  for  the  future.  I 
say  it  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come, 

I  want  to  thank  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer and  others  who  have  joined  me.  I 
have  no  pride  of  authorship,  Mr. 
President.  There  are  a  number  of  bills 
around  here.  One  is  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Jersey,  Sena- 
tor LAtJTENBERG:  One  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Montana,  Senator 
Baucus.  I  believe  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Minnesota.  Senator 
BoscHwiTz.  has  a  bill.  There  are 
others. 

It  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  I 
have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  it.  My 
bill  is  S.  203.  If  the  majority  leader 
wants  to  take  it  over  tomorrow  and  be 
the  principal  sponsor.  I  will  join  him. 
We  ought  to  pass  this  legislation.  We 
ought  to  figure  it  into  the  mix  when 
we  deal  with  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings this  year.  I  think  it  is  a  partial 
solution  to  a  major  problem  in  the 
country. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  The  clerk  will  report 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  225)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  a  Federal  balanced  budget. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

Pending:  Thurmond  amendment  No.  1652, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  All  I 
can  say  is,  here  we  go  again.  Unable  to 
utilize  the  powers  that  have  been 
given  to  each  one  of  us  individually  in 
the  Constitution,  we  attack  the  Con- 
stitution itself. 

There  may  be  many  things  wrong  in 
this  Nation.  Certainly,  we  consider  the 
deficit  wrong.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
problems  in  the  farm  communities; 
there  are  problems  among  the  poor  in 
our  urban  areas.  I  can  go  down  the 
whole  checklist. 


Indeed,  those  matters  are  trouble- 
some and  they  are  wrong.  But  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  No.  we  cannot 
improve  upon  it  when  it  comes  to 
guaranteeing  the  independence  of  our 
judiciary. 

No.  we  cannot  improve  upon  it  inso- 
far as  the  religious  liberty  that  it  gives 
to  each  one  of  us  as  Americans.  And. 
no.  we  carmot  improve  upon  it  in  the 
sense  of  Congress  and  the  Executive 
effectively  discharging  their  duties 
under  that  Constitution.  The  problem 
is  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  the  problem  exists  with  each 
individual  Member  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  White  House  of  the  United 
States. 

If  we  want  to  balance  the  budget,  we 
can  balance  the  budget  right  now. 
Whom  are  we  kidding?  All  the  author- 
ity that  Is  needed  Is  here  to  balance 
the  budget.  All  the  authority  is  in  the 
White  House  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mind  you.  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  comes  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Congress 
with  his  budget  in  hand,  he  does  not 
even  advocate  a  balanced  budget.  He 
wants  a  balance-the-budget  constitu- 
tional amendment  but  he  does  not  ad- 
vocate a  balanced  budget. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  who  advocate 
a  balance-the-budget  constitutional 
amendment,  when  It  comes  time  for 
specific  votes  to  balance  the  budget, 
will  not  do  it. 

I  want  to  go  back  jtist  a  few  minutes 
to  the  time  when  Gramm-Rudman  was 
passed.  I  ask  anybody  to  look  at  the 
record  immediately  after  passing 
Gramm-Rudman  here,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  The  first  three 
votes  called  for  the  following  meas- 
ures. One  was  to  reduce  defense  spend- 
ing by  5  percent.  There  were  seven  of 
us  who  voted  for  that.  The  next  one 
was  to  Increase  the  gasoline  tax  by  18 
cents  a  gallon  and  apply  the  proceeds 
to  the  deficit.  There  were  nine  of  us 
who  voted  for  that.  And  finally,  it  was 
proposed  to  include  Social  Security 
and  the  other  entitlements  in  the 
budget  reform  process.  There  were  27 
of  us  who  voted  for  that.  So  having 
made  this  grandiose  statement  about 
balancing  the  budget,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  balance  it,  nobody  wanted  to 
dolt. 

The  political  system  of  this  Nation, 
which  has  served  us  well  over  the  cen- 
turies depends  on  one  key  factor:  ac- 
countability; accountability  of  the  In- 
dividual Senator  and  Representative. 
Specifically,  when  any  one  of  us 
stands  on  this  floor  and  votes  on  an 
Issue,  we  know  that  that  vote  will  be 
held  up  for  review  come  election  time. 
It  may  be  good.  It  may  be  bad;  but  It  Is 
out  there  for  evaluation  by  the  elec- 
torate. In  effect,  what  Gramm- 
Rudman  tries  to  do  and  now  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  definitely  does 


is  so  to  fog  the  scenery  that  nobody 
will  know  who  voted  on  what.  So 
nobody  will  be  accountable. 

The  American  people  are  as  much 
Involved  In  this  debate  as  are  the  Sen- 
ators on  this  floor.  The  American 
people  have  not  exercised  their  right 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  by  virtue 
of  either  electing  or  defeating  Con- 
gressmen or  Senators  who  either 
spend  too  much  or  do  not  raise  enough 
revenue  or  have  their  priorities  mixed 
up. 

I  have  already  heard  the  term  tised 
In  this  debate,  "Government,"  as  If 
this  were  something  separate  and 
apart  from  the  people.  "Government 
can  do  this.  Government  cannot  do 
this."  Well,  to  put  It  In  Ben  Franklin's 
words.  In  this  Nation,  the  people  rule. 
The  Government  and  the  people  are 
not  something  separate  and  apart. 
These  are  the  words  politically  thrown 
about. 

"Washington  cannot  do  this;  Gov- 
ernment cannot  do  this." 

Washington  is  the  people.  This  is  a 
representative  democracy.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  'Govemment."  There 
are  individual  Senators,  Congressmen, 
and  a  President,  no  such  thing  as  Gov- 
emment In  terms  of  this  accountabil- 
ity factor, 

I  have  sat  here  over  the  last  few 
years  and  I  have  seen  exactly  what  it 
is  we  have  done.  It  is  not  very  hard  to 
fathom.  None  of  the  Republicans  want 
to  cut  defense  spending,  none  of  the 
Democrats  wants  to  In  any  way  cut 
the  entitlements,  and  neither  the  Re- 
publicans nor  the  Democrats  want  to 
raise  taxes.  And  everyone  wonders 
why  we  have  a  deficit. 

Do  you  think  there  Is  anything 
wrong  with  the  Constitution?  I  say 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  rea- 
soning of  the  people  who  act  like  that. 
And  there  Is  a  lot  wrong  with  the 
people  who  elect  those  types  of  people. 
If  they  cannot  see  through  It,  they  de- 
serve this  mess  as  much  as  any  one  of 
us  In  this  Chamber. 

Did  anybody  not  find  it  ironic  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  speech,  comes 
with  a  speech  which  in  effect  guaran- 
tees a  deficit  but  he  asks  for  a  balance- 
the-budget  constitutional  amendment? 
Everybody  applauds.  That  to  me  is 
very  much  like  the  quarterback  lead- 
ing the  team  on  the  field  going  up  in 
the  stands  and  saying,  "We  want  a 
touchdown."  If  the  President  wants  a 
balanced  budget,  let  him  balance  it. 

If  my  good  friends  here  want  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  balance  It.  Do  not 
come  In  here  with  a  broad  statement 
saying  we  want  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  it. 

Is  there  one  Senator  who  will  stand 
up  in  his  place  and  say  we  do  not  have 
the4)ower  to  balance  the  budget  right 
now?  Is  there  anybody  who  would  say 
that?    No.    The    statement    is    made 
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"Government  can't  do  its  job."  What 
that  means  is  we  cannot  do  our  job. 

I  submit  there  is  a  very  simple 
remedy  for  it  in  this  country:  If  they 
do  not  do  the  job.  kick  them  out. 

I  enjoy  being  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  enjoy 
seeing  myself  on  television  and  in 
print.  I  think  it  is  great.  I  enjoy  all  the 
amenities  of  the  Capitol.  But  there 
also  come  those  very  tough  moments 
which  also  relate  to  this  job.  Those  are 
the  disagreeable  moments  when,  yes, 
you  have  to  go  ahead  and  raise  taxes; 
and  yes.  you  have  to  cut  some  popular 
programs. 

The  chicanery  that  has  been  going 
on  in  terms  of  perception  on  this  floor 
in  the  past  several  years  is  beyond 
belief— and  also  in  the  other  body.  Let 
me  give  a  good  example.  As  most  of 
my  colleagues  know.  I  Chair  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  handles  all  the  health,  edu- 
cation, science  funding  and  the  entitle- 
ments—Medicare. Medicaid.  I  found  it 
incredible— anybody  who  knows  the 
operations  of  the  Government  would— 
when  under  Gramm-Rudman.  Social 
Security  was  exempted.  The  explana- 
tion was.  to  the  elderly  of  America.  "If 
we  exempt  Social  Security,  you  are 
fine,  you  are  in  great  shape."  Doing 
that  has  resulted  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  to  cut  back  on  funding  for 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging:  we 
have  had  to  cut  back  on  funding  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in 
their  research  into  the  aging  process 
and  maladies  like  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  so  on. 

Do  you  think  people  just  live  for 
Social  Security  rather  than  a  quality 
of  life?  We  know  the  population  of 
those  over  65  is  going  to  double  by  the 
year  2020.  The  population  over  85  is 
going  to  double  by  the  year  2010.  Are 
we  going  to  say.  "You  are  all  on  Social 
Security  so  we  will  take  care  of  you. 
even  though  you  will  not  have  any 
quality  of  life  when  you  get  to  those 
ages?" 

Exempting  Social  Security  required 
a  cut  in  housing  for  the  elderly.  Do 
you  think  the  elderly  are  being  served 
if  there  is  no  housing  for  the  elderly  in 
this  country?  Now  they  have  no  roof 
over  their  heads  and  no  health  care, 
but  we  have  taken  care  of  them  be- 
cause Social  Security  is  equated  with 
the  fact  that  if  we  do  that,  we  are 
taking  care  of  the  elderly. 

I  say  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
this  floor,  it  seems  to  me  our  job  is  to 
deal  with  those  things  with  a  great 
deal  more  precision  than  that. 

That  is  the  type  of  legerdemain 
which  has  been  going  on  here  vis-a-vis 
the  budget  process,  and  when  all  else 
fails— and  'all  else "  being  when  we 
fail— then  let  us  screw  up  the  Consti- 
tution. And  if  we  change  the  Constitu- 
tion, everybody  out  there  is  going  to 
say.  "Hey.  hey.  they  want  to  go  ahead 
and  balance  the  budget.  That  Con- 
gressman or  Senator  must  be  OK." 


Do  you  know  why  this  thing  is  even 
going  to  come  close  to  passage  this 
time?  Because  there  are  34  Senators 
up  for  reelection  and  it  is  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  courage  for  a  Senator  who  is 
up  for  reelection  to  vote  against  this 
because  at  election  time  his  opponent 
is  going  to  say.  "Hey,  you  are  against  a 
balanced  budget." 

Well.  I  would  suggest  to  the  voters, 
if  they  want  to  find  out  who  is  for  smd 
against  a  balanced  budget,  take  a  look 
at  the  record  of  that  Senator  and  see 
what  it  is  that  that  Senator  has  voted 
for,  what  he  has  voted  to  cut,  what 
revenues  has  he  raised.  That  is  what 
he  should  be  doing  in  the  course  of  his 
job.  not  just  making  some  broad  state- 
ment, again  I  repeat.  "Let  us  have  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget." 

The  budget  is  going  to  be  balanced 
by  human  beings,  deficits  are  going  to 
be  incurred  by  human  beings,  not  just 
some  words  on  a  piece  of  paper.  And  I 
again  repeat  the  example  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Take  a  look  at  that  Congres- 
sional Record  and  see  what  happened 
within  2  hours  after  the  Senate-passed 
Gramm-Rudman  calling  for  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Within  2  hours  three 
amendments  with  a  direct  opportunity 
to  do  just  that  and  not  one  of  them 
got  more  than  27  votes.  As  I  say,  one 
of  them  got  seven  votes  and  one  nine 
votes. 

This  amendment  is  going  to  balance 
nothing.  And  in  the  process,  what  you 
are  going  to  do  is  take  this  great  treas- 
ure, which  has  lasted  throughout  the 
years,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  generation  will  have 
trashed  its  broad  and  its  great  princi- 
ples to  achieve  a  particular  political  or 
philosophical  end  or  to  try  to  remedy 
a  problem  that  we  ourselves  have  cre- 
ated within  our  generation. 

Now,  maybe  we  have  to  leave  our 
children  deficits.  I  think  that  is  wrong, 
but  at  least  we  do  not  have  to  go 
ahead  and  leave  them  a  deficit  when  it 
comes  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

The  very  people  who  brought  you 
this    disastrous    economic    plan    now 
want  to  change  the  Constitution.  The 
very  people  who  could  not  force  their 
will  upon  the  courts  of  this  Nation  so 
that  independent  justice  is  to  be  guar- 
anteed for  every  American  wanted  to 
change  the  Constitution  so  that  the 
judiciary  came  under  the  power  of 
Congress  and  their  remedies.  The  very 
people  who  cannot  force  their  religion 
on  me  or  my  children  want  to  change 
the  Constitution  so  they  can.  Oh.  no  if 
there  is  anything  that  has  been  mag- 
nificent in  terms  of  what  it  gives  to  us. 
as  to  our  ideals,  as  to  how  we  view 
each  other  as  citizens,  as  to  what  our 
rights  are.  it  is  that  great  docimient. 
Our  economic  policies  have  failed  in 
the  last  several  years.  That  is  what 
has  produced  the  deficit.  What  did  the 
Constitution  have  to  do  with  this  defi- 


cit? Nothing.  It  was  conceived  of  in  the 
White  House,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
it  was  created  in  the  White  House,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  this 
House.  If  there  is  to  be  a  remedy,  it 
has  to  be  in  the  White  House,  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  this  House 
and  not  in  that  document. 

My  God.  this  place  does  not  even 
have  the  courage  to  go  ahead  by 
simple  majority  and  vote  taxes,  and 
what  does  this  amendment  call  for?  A 
constitutional  majority?  We  carmot 
even  do  it  by  simple  majority?  Are  we 
going  to  have  a  constitutional  majori- 
ty? I  think  the  American  people  had 
best  come  to  grips  as  to  what  the  issue 
is,  and  very  simply  it  is.  to  use  the 
trite  expression.  "You  cannot  have 
your  cake  and  eat  it,  too." 

We  did  not  earn  those  tax  cuts  of 
several  years  ago.  We  had  bigger  and 
bigger  defense  spending.  We  had  yet 
to  get  on  top  of  our  discretionary 
spending,  and  we  were  giving  out  tax 
cuts.  If  you  want  tax  cuts,  then  you 
cut  your  spending.  There  is  absolutely 
no  difference  in  the  policies  of  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  abso- 
lutely none.  One  was  an  active  war. 
which  you  could  see.  The  other  is  this 
imaginary  conflict  of  the  future  for 
which  we  have  to  prepare.  But  in  both 
instances  neither  would  raise  taxes  to 
pay  for  either  the  imaginary  conflict 
or  the  real  one.  And  so  we  went  into 
economic  disaster  under  Johnson  and 
that  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
under  Reagan  as  far  as  the  deficit  is 
concerned. 

If  you  want  to  have  the  opportunity 
for  your  children  to  go  on  to  college  in 
this  Nation  under  Pell  grants  or  stu- 
dent loans,  you  have  to  pay  for  it.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  pay  for  it,  fine,  say 
we  should  not  have  that  opportunity 
available  to  all  Americans.  Do  you 
want  to  know  what  the  great  strength 
of  this  Nation  is  today?  It  is  what  is  up 
here,  what  is  in  the  minds  of  millions 
of  kids  across  this  country,  which  was 
not  the  case  when  the  only  reason 
that  you  went  to  college  was  that  you 
were  rich.  That  is  not  security.  That  is 
what  makes  us  preeminent  in  technol- 
ogy around  the  world,  be  it  in  the  field 
of  biotechnology,  be  it  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  physics,  be  it  in  computers, 
whatever.  But.  yes.  people  had  to  pay 
for  that.  The  beneficiaries  did  not.  But 
those  who  did  realized  the  value  to  the 
Nation. 

Do  you  want  to  make  sure  that 
people  have  a  roof  over  their  hesids, 
whether  it  is  middle  America,  which  is 
subsidized  by  virtue  of  the  tax  deduc- 
tion on  interest  payments?  Is  that  a 
good  policy?  Have  we  paid  for  it?  Yes. 
And  the  net  result  is  we  have  a  middle 
class  in  this  Nation,  unlike  that  of  any 
other  world,  which  has  a  stake,  some- 
thing in  their  hand,  in  the  economic 
success  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
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what  has  given  us  a  great  political  sta- 
bility. I  think  that  was  well  worth 
speipding  the  money  on. 

Likewise  we  are  hopeful  that  even 
though  we  are  confronted  with  the 
most  baffling  disease  of  all  time, 
AIDS,  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
the  virus  was  identified,  has  been 
cloned,  and  because  of  that  we  will  be 
able  to  successfully,  within  the  next 
couple  of  years,  confront  this  deadliest 
of  all  diseases  ever  known  to  mankind. 
Do  you  like  that?  Well,  we  paid  for  it 
in  the  sense  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  money  that  went 
into  biomedical  research.  No  disease  in 
the  history  of  man  has  been  identified 
so  fast  and,  considering  the  complex- 
ity, no  disease  has  ever  had  such  early 
promise  of  its  defeat  by  the  forces  of 
medical  science.  It  did  not  come  cheap. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  take 
some  money.  But  I  think  that  was 
money  well  spent.  I  would  be  willing  to 
have  my  taxes  pay  for  that. 

Do  you  like  the  idea  that  today's  re- 
tarded child  enjoys  a  state  of  the  art 
vis-a-vis  education  that  almost  guaran- 
tees that  child  a  place  in  the  main- 
stream of  our  society  by  the  end  of  its 
high  school  years?  Something  abso- 
lutely unheard  of  30  or  40  years  ago. 
Unheard  of.  Yes.  and  the  American 
people  paid  for  it  through  Public  Law 
94-142,  the  Education  of  All  Handi- 
capped Children's  Act. 

The  economic  benefit,  of  course,  is 
tremendous.  More  and  more,  the  phys- 
ically and  mentally  disabled  are  never 
going  to  the  institutions  in  the  first  in- 
stance. So  it  was  not  just  a  matter  of 
having  dealt  with  it  as  a  matter  of  the 
heart  but  fiscally  it  made  a  lot  of 
sense,  but  we  had  to  pay  for  it. 

I  could  go  down  a  whole  checklist  of 
achievements  by  this  Nation.  This  is 
not  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form  a 
filibuster.  I  will  get  to  that. 

The  fact  is  that  however  we  spent 
our  money— and  there  have  been  some 
failures  along  the  way— the  success  of 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  a  quality 
of  life  for  its  people  is  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  And  men  and 
women  on  this  floor  had  to  make  some 
pretty  gutsy  choices,  first  to  devise  the 
opportunities  in  terms  of  legislation 
but  then  to  ask  for  the  money  to  pay 
for  it.  And  now.  all  of  a  sudden,  our  so- 
ciety is  turning  inward  and  everybody 
who  has  crossed  the  line  is  shutting 
the  door  behind  them  on  the  other 
fellow. 

There  is  never  going  to  be  an  easy 
way  to  balance  the  budget— never. 
Choices  will  have  to  be  made  by  indi- 
vidual men  and  women,  not  by  a  mech- 
anism such  as  Gramm-Rudman  or  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

Yes,  they  will  have  to  take  the  un- 
popular stand  of  asking  for  the  money 
to  pay  for  these  programs.  It  is  this 
type  of  choice  which  is  involved  in  the 
process  I  referred  to  earlier  as  one  of 
accountability. 


If  the  individual  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives care  to  cloak  themselves  in 
a  fog.  then  rest  assured  that  the 
United  States  of  America  itself  will  be 
in  a  fog;  because  there  is  no  difference 
between  these  representatives  and  the 
corporate  body  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  any  more  than 
there  is  a  difference  between  these 
Members  and  the  250  million  people  of 
the  United  States. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  balanced  budget 
and  we  have  a  deficit,  in  the  final 
analysis  you  can  put  it  right  at  the 
doorstep  of  every  American— not  100 
Senators  or  435  Representatives  or 
one  President,  but  250  million  people 
who  did  not  want  a  balanced  budget, 
who  did  not  want  to  pay  for  their  obli- 
gations or  to  create  the  opportunities 
for  their  fellow  Americans. 

I  remember,  as  I  was  growing  up— I 
was  not  in  the  Senate,  but  I  followed 
politics  closely— that  the  favorite  sport 
was  the  finger  pointing  that  we  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States  used  to 
engage  in  as  to  the  lack  of  civil  rights 
legislation.  We  used  to  say  that  the 
reason  why  there  was  no  civil  rights 
legislation  was  that  a  few  Southern 
Senators  were  blocking  it.  Well,  I 
think  history  now  shows  that  it  was 
not  a  few  Southern  Senators  blocking 
it.  The  bigotry  and  the  prejudice  in 
Connecticut  was  as  great  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
same  could  be  said  of  all  50  States  in 
the  Union.  So  it  was  the  United  States 
that  did  not  want  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

When  the  United  States,  in  the  main 
urged  on  by  the  sacrifice  of  Dr.  King, 
wanted  civil  rights,  we  rolled  it 
through  here— we  rolled  it  through 
here— and  no  Southern  Senator  or 
anybody  else  could  stand  in  the  way. 

Now,  when  the  American  people 
want  a  balanced  budget,  it  will  roll 
through  here,  and  you  will  not  need  to 
modify  the  Constitution  or  pass 
Gramm-Rudman.  But  the  American 
people  have  to  get  out  and  vote,  and 
they  have  to  kick  out  the  Congress- 
men and  Senators  who  refuse  to  bal- 
ance that  budget.  I  apologize  if  they 
have  to  spend  5  minutes  of  their  busy 
days,  1  day  every  2,  4.  or  6  years,  to  do 
that.  So,  indeed,  if  the  laziness  is 
sometimes  great  on  the  Senate  floor,  it 
is  even  greater  among  the  American 
people. 

I  large  part,  all  of  us,  as  I  say,  have 
denied  much  of  the  future  and  the 
heritage  of  our  own  children.  Certain- 
ly, we  have  done  it  fiscally.  At  least, 
conceptually  and  in  terms  of  ideals,  let 
us  not  do  it  so  far  as  the  Constitution 
is  concerned.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  if  you  want  to  be  in- 
spired sometimes,  just  pick  up  a  copy 
and  start  to  read  it. 

Every  recent  constitutional  amend- 
ment I  have  seen  come  on  the  floor  of 


the  U.S.  Senate— and,  believe  me, 
there  are  a  lot  of  them— only  dilutes 
the  rights  that  we  have  as  Americans 
and  demenas  us  as  a  nation— every  one 
of  them,  this  included. 

Do  you  know  how  many  of  these 
things  we  have  now?  One  hundred 
fourteen  constitutional  amendments. 
Here  is  a  computer  list.  It  goes  go  and 
on.  One  hundred  fourteen  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  almost  through 
speaking,  and  I  will  make  a  few  com- 
ments relative  to  the  course  of  events 
in  this  debate.  Briefly,  I  want  the 
record  to  again  show  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  have  an  up-and-down  vote  on 
this  right  now— on  the  amendment. 
The  reason  why  I  said  that  yesterday 
and  the  reason  why  I  am  saying  it 
again  today  is  that  I  have  a  feeling 
that,  come  the  middle  of  next  week, 
we  are  going  to  hear:.  "We  want  a  vote 
on  this,  and  this  has  been  filibustered, 
and  so  forth;  cloture  might  be  filed." 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  intend 
to  speak  no  longer  on  this  matter  than 
what  I  have  said  here  today.  I  might 
speak  again  next  week,  but  no  longer 
today.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  have  an 
up-and-down  vote  on  the  issue  today. 
But  when  I  hear  rumors  that  we  have 
to  vote  on  this  finally  by  the  end  of 
next  week,  we  have  sat  here  week 
after  week  after  week  with  little 
debate  and  very  little  to  show  for  it. 

Here  we  have  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  are  going  to  rush  this  thing 
through.  Believe  me,  the  minute  I  see 
that  we  are  going  to  riish  it  through, 
at  that  point  in  the  game,  yes.  I  am 
going  to  start  to  talk. 

I  gather  that  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois, who  Is  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation,  will  have  something  to 
say.  If  no  one  else  has  something  to 
say.  let  us  get  on  with  the  vote.  I  think 
we  all  understand  that  Is  going  to  be 
decided  by  one  or  two  votes,  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is 
going  to  change. 

Again.  I  make  the  parliamentary  sce- 
nario clear  to  everybody:  I  would 
rather  have  a  vote  on  the  Issue  than 
on  cloture,  because,  frankly,  that  re- 
quires more  to  pass  it.  But  I  do  insist 
that  we  have  an  intelligent  debate 
here  as  to  the  merits  of  this  matter 
and  the  American  people  are  fully  ap- 
prised of  what  they  are  trading,  what 
they  are  giving  up. 

Right  now,  this  Is  not  under  the  pro- 
prietorship—I am  talking  about  the 
Constitution— of  the  U.S.  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
President  or  the  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  It  belongs  to  the 
American  people.  Do  not  let  them  take 
that  away.  Once  that  process  starts, 
there  Is  no  end  to  It. 

I  think  It  is  the  ultimate  hypocrisy 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
unable  to  balance  this  budget  over  the 
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years,  now  wants  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution—just as  I  said  the  same  thing 
about  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  delivered  his  State  of 
«  the  Union  Message.  If  we  want  to  bal- 
ance it  balance  it. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the 
speech  of  my  friend  from  Connecticut. 
He  has  talked  about  the  need  for  in- 
telligent debate,  and  he  has  added  to 
that  intelligent  debate.  I  have  great 
respect  for  him,  as  he  knows.  Fre- 
quently, we  vote  together. 

I  agree  with  one  of  the  things  he 
mentioned,  we  have  to  face  up  to  this 
deficit  and  part  of  that  solution  is  rev- 
enue increase. 

And  I  am  not  just  saying  this  after 
the  election.  During  my  election  I  said 
the  same  thing  and  one  of  my  oppo- 
nent's ads  was  "If  you  like  Walter 
Mondale's  tax  increase  you  will  love 
Paul  Simon's  tax  increase." 

But  the  reality  is  we  have  a  serious 
problem.  We  agree  on  that.  There  has 
been— and  there  are  references  to  this 
going  all  the  way  back  to  John 
Adams— an  unwritten  constitutional 
amendment  that  we  balance  the 
budget. 

So  from  the  beginning  of  this  coun- 
try until  the  end  of  1917  people  were 
astonished  because  we  had  a  Federal 
indebtedness  of  $3  billion  and  it 
seemed  to  violate  all  'our  traditions, 
and  it  did  violate  our  traditions. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  says 
no  one  will  be  accountable  under  the 
balanced  budget  amendment.  The  re- 
ality is  no  one  is  accountable  right 
now.  We  need  to  put  some  discipline 
into  the  budget. 

Over  the  last  3  years  we  have  in- 
creased the  indebtedness  of  this  coun- 
try $600  billion.  I  mentioned  this  yes- 
terday and  I  repeat  it  again  today. 
That  means  in  just  the  last  3  years  we 
have  added  $50  billion  in  interest  in 
perpetuity.  As  a  result,  we  cannot  do 
the  very  things  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  been  talking  about. 

I  hate  to  see  a  budget  that  comes 
down  here  requesting  $58  million  less 
in  cancer  research.  I  happen  to  be  in- 
terested in  cystic  fibrosis  for  personal 
reasons.  I  want  research  done  in  this 
area.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  I  share  a  great  interest  in  doing 
more  for  the  handicapped  of  this 
country.  With  $50  billion  that  we  are 
going  to  waste  on  interest  in  perpetui- 
ty, we  could  be  doing  all  kinds  of  great 
things  in  this  country. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  says 
we  have  the  power  to  move  now  on  the 
budget  deficit.  He  is  correct.  We  have 
the  power.  We  do  not  have  the  will- 
power and  we  need  something  to  give 
us  more  backbone. 

In  theory,  we  do  not  need  this.  In 
practice,  it  is  all  too  evident  that  we 
do.  We  now  have  an  indebtedness  of  $2 
trillion. 


I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  we  should  not  be  chang- 
ing the  Constitution  on  a  whim.  I 
assume  he  is  opposed  to  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  require  prayer  in 
the  schools.  I  know  that  amendment  is 
well  motivated.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
thing  we  should  be  doing.  I  will  be 
joining  him  in  that  fight. 

But  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  to  my  colleagues  who 
fear  the  change  in  the  Constitution 
that  32  States  have  now  had  a  call  for 
a  constitutional  convention.  Those 
who  favor  a  balanced  budget  say  that 
four  more  may  join  in  this  call.  I  do 
not  know  if  they  will  or  not.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  have  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. I  think  it  would  be  bad  for 
this  country.  We  do  not  know  what 
they  would  come  up  with. 

What  we  have  here  before  us  is  a 
sensibly,  carefully  crafted  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Let  me  address  two  other  points  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  made.  The 
original  constitutional  amendment 
proposed  by  the  White  House  tied 
spending  to  a  percentage  of  the  GNP. 
I  voted  against  that.  If  that  were  here, 
I  would  vote  against  it  again.  Only 
once  in  all  the  years  since  1945  has 
there  been  a  tax  increase  that  has  not 
passed  by  more  than  a  constitutional 
majority.  So  section  2  of  this  amend- 
ment is  really  not  a  major  impedi- 
ment. 

Then,  the  Senator  makes  one  other 
point  that  I  partially  agree  with  and 
partially  disagree  with.  He  says  when 
the  American  people  want  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  we  are  going  to 
get  it.  The  difficulty  is  the  American 
people  want  a  balanced  budget.  They 
also  want  cuts  in  taxes,  and  they  want 
more  spending.  We  have  given  them 
two  out  of  the  three. 

What  we  have  done,  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  and  I  commend  him  for 
being  an  exception  to  this  rule,  we 
have  elected  too  many  people  to  this 
body  and  the  other  body  who  hold 
their  finger  to  the  winds  and  say, 
"What  is  popular  today."  We  had 
better  say  what  is  the  right  thing  to 
do  for  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren, and  we  better  be  willing  to  do 
not  just  what  the  American  people 
want,  but  to  do  some  unpopular 
things.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  been  willing  to  do  that;  I  commend 
him.  I  commend  him  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  disagree  with  his  conclusion. 

I  look  forward  to  joining  him  in  op- 
position to  the  prayer-in-school 
amendment  and/or  constitutional 
amendments. 
But  this  one  I  think  is  needed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  First  of  all,  before  begin- 
ning my  remarks,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  how  deeply  I  regret  being  on 
the  opposite  side  of  this  issue  from  my 


good  friend  from  Illinois  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  regard  and  respect.  I 
served  with  him  in  the  other  body,  and 
we  were  elected  to  Congress  in  the 
same  year.  It  is  a  very  rare  occasion 
indeed  when  I  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  rise  to  join  with 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut,  Sena- 
tor Weicker,  and  others,  to  voice  my 
very  strong  opposition  to  this  balanced 
budgt  constitutional  amendment. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225. 

The  committee  report  states  that 
this  proposed  amendment  represents 
both  responsible  economic  and  consti- 
tutional policy.  In  my  view.  Mr.  I»resl- 
dent.  It  represents  neither. 

First,  let  me  make  clear  what  I  do 
not  oppose.  I  believe,  as  I  believe  do 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues in  this  body  and  the  other 
body,  that  there  is  no  question  we 
need  to  clearly  reduce  the  present  run- 
away Federal  deficit.  We  must  alter 
our  present  course  of  deficit  financing 
before  it  is  too  late.  Under  the  current 
situation,  business  as  usual  simply  is 
no  longer  acceptable. 

We  all  know  that.  We  all  understand 
that.  And  certainly  that  was  the 
reason  this  Congress,  in  just  the  last 
session,  took  an  extraordinary  step  in 
the  form  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  amendment. 

Indeed,  I  was  one  of  the  original  co- 
sponsors  of  that  effort,  one  which  was 
ultimately  supported  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  this  and  the 
other  body.  I  cosponsored  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  legislation  because  I 
thought  It  represented  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  clear  method  for 
reducing  the  intolerable  Federal  defi- 
cit and  a  timetable  for  achieving  that 
reduction.  Creating  a  fair  and  humane 
Federal  spending  plan  which  complies 
with  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
we  face  in  this  Congress  or  ever. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  forced  to 
make  choices— all  of  us.  Even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will 
have  to  make  choices,  and  no  doubt  we 
will  be  fighting  over  those  choices  In 
an  effort  to  determine  what  the  prior- 
ities of  this  country  ought  to  be. 

But  a  tough  political  struggle  were 
real,  hard  choices  are  made  certainly 
Is  the  only  way  to  address  the  disas- 
trous deficit  situation  facing  this  coun- 
try today. 

But  let  us  t)e  clear,  Mr.  President, 
about  what  we  are  considering  today. 
The  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  Is  not,  like  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  legislation,  simply 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  crippling 
Federal  deficit.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment, dangerous  and  deceptive  in  Its 
simplicity,  goes  much  further  than 
that.  With  one  quick  stroke,  It  man- 
dates that,  year  after  year,  total  out- 


lays shall  not  exceed  total  receipts. 
Once  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  gets 
us  back  on  track,  as  I  hope  It  does,  to 
an  economy  free  from  the  burden  of 
adding  to  the  existing  $2  trillion  defi- 
cit, the  constitutional  amendment 
would  kick  In  to  mandate  that  this 
Congress  operate  on  a  balanced  budget 
each  and  every  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

If  not  in  design,  Mr.  President,  then 
certainly  in  ^ffect.  this  amendment 
would  serve  tq  bind  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress to  the  grave  detriment  of  the 
American  people.  If  not  in  design,  Mr. 
President,  theh  in  effect.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  will  do  nothing  less 
than  straltjacket  all  future  congresses 
as  they  attempt  to  mold  our  national 
policy  through  the  years  and  Imple- 
ment that  policy  through  vital  spend- 
ing and  budgeting  decisions. 

The  proponents  argue  that  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  necessary  most 
of  all  to  ensure  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  ultimately  accountable  for 
those  spending  and  taxing  decisions. 

I  am  all  for  fiscal  accountability.  We 
all  are.  Indeed,  In  1982,  I  sponsored  a 
piece  of  legislation  called  "Pay-As- 
You-Go,"  Introduced  in  the  House  as 
well,  which  provided  an  alternative  to 
the  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  offered  at  that  time.  That 
legislation  would  have  mandated  that 
increased  spending  be  accompanied  by 
a  commensurate  increase  in  revenues 
or  a  corresponding  reduction.  I  was  of- 
fering a  statute,  Mr.  President,  not  a 
substitute  constitutional  amendment. 

As  desirable  as  fiscal  accountability 
may  be,  however,  it  takes  a  back  seat 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  This  amendment.  If  rati- 
fied, stands  ready,  I  believe,  to  Jeop- 
ardize that  same  health  and  welfare. 

The  proposed  amendment  simply 
does  not,  as  its  proponents  suggest, 
represent  responsible  economic  policy. 
In  fact,  adhering  rigidly  to  a  balanced 
budget  policy  for  any  given  year  may 
operate  only  to  destaljilize  our  econo- 
my. For  instance,  in  a  period  of  reces- 
sion when  tax  revenues  are  low  and  a 
budgetary  deficit  appears  likely,  this 
amendment  would  demand  that  we 
either  reduce  expenditures  or  raise 
taxes.  Both  of  those  alternatives 
would  further  reduce  economic  activi- 
ty and  thereby  destabilize  the  econo- 
my. 

Economists,  like  politicians,  do  not 
always  agree.  But  both  conservative 
and  liberal  economists  agree  on  this: 
Balancing  the  budget  in  hard  times 
could  very  well  be  a  grave  and  serious 
mistake. 

What  Congress  should  strive  to 
achieve  each  year  is  a  balanced  econo- 
my, which  may  or  may  not  call  for  a 
balanced  budget  for  that  year.  Over 
the  past  half  century,  we  have  devel- 
oped a  system  to  cushion  the  Nation's 
fall  when  times  are  hard,  and  to  mod- 
estly restrain  the  economy  when  the 
boom  Is  on.  The  system  has  taken 


much  of  the  pain  out  of  the  vicious 
boom-and-bust  cycles  so  common  In 
our  history.  This  amendment  would 
inject  that  pain  back  in  again.  Remem- 
ber—when Herbert  Hoover  tried  to 
balance  the  budget  in  response  to  the 
cash  of  1929,  it  brought  ruinous  finan- 
cial depression  upon  our  people.  I  do 
not  want  to  see— nor  do  I  believe 
anyone  else  here  would  want  to  see- 
that  pain  inflicted  upon  the  American 
people  ever  again. 

Senate  Resolution  225  iUelf  implicit- 
ly recognizes  the  need  for  deficit  fi- 
nancing in  certain  situations  since  it 
provides  for  a  waiver  of  the  balanced- 
budget  requirement  upon  a  three- 
fifths  vote  of  both  Houses.  Proponents 
who  say  that  this  waiver  provision 
adequately  ensures  the  flexibility 
needed  for  budget  policy  are  only  de- 
luding themselves:  This  "escape 
hatch"  gives  enormous  power  to  a  mi- 
nority to  block  appropriations,  compli- 
cating and  retarding  a  process  which  is 
already  too  slow  and  much  too  vulner- 
able to  delaying  tactics. 

This  same  escape-hatch  provision  Is 
a  telltale  sign  that  the  amendment  is 
not  only  bad  economic  policy,  but  bad 
constitutional  policy  as  well,  which  is 
far  more  threatening  than  the  short- 
term  economic  policies  may  be.  The 
notion  of  allowing  Congress  to  sus- 
pend the  Constitution  by  a  60-to-40 
vote  is  nothing  less  than  farcical.  Sup- 
pose the  Founders  had  seized  upon 
this  idea.  "We  shall  have  free  speech, 
unless  Congress  votes  60  to  40  against. 
We  shall  have  due  process,  unless  60 
Members  decide  not.  We  shall  have 
trial  by  jury,  equal  rights,  income 
taxes,  popular  election  of  Senators, 
unless  60  percent  of  congressional 
Members.  In  their  infinite  wisdom, 
think  it  not  best."  The  Founders  were 
interested  in  controlling  the  power  of 
Congress,  not  expanding  it. 

Embodying— entombing— a  balanced 
budget  principle  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  a  very,  very  dan- 
gerous precedent.  The  Constitution 
was  intended  and  should  continue  to 
be  an  honored  blueprint  of  representa- 
tive Government  and  a  guarantee  of 
individual  freedom.  It  should  not  be 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic theories  or  policies.  To  freight 
the  Constitution  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic theories  trivializes  that  vital 
document  and  runs  the  risk  of  distort- 
ing Its  true  nature  and  purpose. 
Trying  to  use  the  Constitution  as  a 
tool  to  achieve  some  budgetary  goal 
neither  produces  the  kind  of  result  we 
all  want,  nor  does  any  service  to  our 
great  law  of  the  land. 

Even  if  this  proposed  amendment 
represented  good  economic  and  consti- 
tutional policy,  which  it  does  not.  it  is 
still  crippled  by  severe  practical  prob- 
lems. The  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment tells  us  where  to  go  but  does  not 
give  us  even  a  slight  idea  or  clue  as  to 
how  to  get  there  or  stay  there.  Nor 


does  It  provide  how  to  enforce  Its  man- 
date should  Congress  be  unable  or  un- 
willing to  operate  on  a  balanced 
budget.  The  committee  report  makes 
clear  that  the  courts  should  not  be  in- 
volved with  enforcing  its  provisions. 
That  leaves  us  with  one  thing:  an  un- 
workable and  unenforceable  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment completely  ignores  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  most  vociferous  supporter, 
President  Reagan.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, there  is  no  requirement  that  the 
President  submit  to  Congress  a  bal- 
anced budget.  But  Congress  does  not 
legislate  in  a  vacuum:  The  budget 
process  is.  or  perhaps  more  accuratelj^ 
should  be.  a  shared  function  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches.  It 
is  time  we  recognize  the  fundamental 
principle  that  both  Congress  and  the 
President— and  the  President.  I  would 
emphasize— have  Important  roles  to 
play  in  formulating  and  implementing 
a  national  budget. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  President 
himself  comes  to  grips  with  that  reali- 
ty as  well.  Since  assuming  office,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  not  once  submitted 
to  Congress  a  budget  which  has  been 
balanced.  I,  for  one,  am  growing  quite 
weary,  as  I  know  others  are,  of  the  ad- 
ministration's bumper-sticker  mentali- 
ty in  this  particular  arena.  Bumper 
stickers,  ones  like  "Balance  the 
Budget  Now."  may  catch  the  eye  and 
gamer  attention  for  the  driver  of  the 
car.  but  they  do  very  little  either  to 
explain  the  underlying  causes  or  to 
help  constructively  to  achieve  a  solu- 
tion. It  is  time  to  pull  off  the  bumper 
stickers  and  start  drawing  up  and  fol- 
lowing the  roadmap. 

This  Congress  will  have  its  hands 
full,  as  we  all  know,  following  the 
roadmap  it  developed  last  session. 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  is  not  going 
to  be  an  easy  piece  of  legislation  to  im- 
plement, but  it  Is  a  statute  and  only  a 
statute.  It  can  be  corrected.  Making 
the  difficult  choices  that  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  will  enUil  requires 
all  of  the  energy  and  commitment  this 
honorable  body  collectively  can 
muster.  Reducing  the  enormous  Fed- 
eral deficit  should  be  our  focus  this 
year  and  in  the  years  ahead.  We 
should  not  be  distracted  from  that 
vital  effort  by  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  before  us.  We 
should  give  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
all  the  time,  attention,  and  commit- 
ment it  will  need  to  work. 

I  conclude.  Mr.  President,  with  sev- 
eral questions:  Why  are  we  debating 
this  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment at  this  time?  Why  is  the  Presi- 
dent centering  focus  on  the  amend- 
ment at  this  juncture?  Why  are  we 
spending  time  on  this  proposal  which 
would  not  even  take  effect  for  years  to 
come— precious  time  which  could  be 
better  spent  making  the  vital  choices 
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under  the  law  as  it  exists  today?  I  sus- 
pect, Mr.  President,  that  the  answer  to 
these  questions  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  this  administration 
wants  to  keep  the  debate  and  the 
energy  focused  at  a  'bumper  sticker." 
severely  superficial  level. 

Today,  the  people  of  our  Nation 
need  and  deserve  less  rhetoric  and 
more  commitment  to  action.  They 
need  and  deserve  fewer  gestures 
devoid  of  meaning  and  more  displays 
of  resolve.  They  need  and  deserve 
deeds,  not  daydreams.  This  particular 
resolution  is  nothing  more  than  a  day- 
dream. 

I  would  add.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
very  amendment  which  is  before  this 
body  at  this  juncture  may  make  the 
case  on  its  own  better  than  any  state- 
ment or  argument  from  those  of  us  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  underlying 
proposition— this  amendment  which 
concerns  matters  of  how  we  would 
deal  with  raising  taxes,  and  whether 
or  not  there  would  be  a  roUcall  vote, 
and  which  percentage  of  the  body 
would  be  involved. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  think 
for  a  second  about  what  we  are  doing 
here.   Look   at   the   language   of   this 
amendment,  as  meritorious  as  it  may 
be.  Certainly  it  is  a  sound  idea  if  one 
were  trying  to  fashion  something  to 
answer   the   various   questions   being 
raised     about     how     this     particular 
amendment  would  work.  But.  do  we 
really  want  to  write  this  language,  as 
intelligent  as  it  may  be,  do  we  really 
want  these  words  included  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States— to  triv- 
ialize that  document  with  whether  or 
not  there  ought  to  be  a  rollcall  vote  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  a  particular  propo- 
sition?  What   a   disservice,   what   an 
insult  it  is  to  the  powerful,  simple, 
direct  language  of  the  Constitution,  to 
add  specific  language  to  deal  with  the 
details  of  whether  or  not  this  body 
ought  to  have  50  Members  present, 
and  whether  or  not  there  ought  to  be 
a  rollcall  vote— as  if  the  Constitution 
were  some  regulation,  or  as  if  some- 
how this  were  a  city  council  meeting. 

That  is  not  what  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers were  doing  when  they  wrote  the 
Constitution.  They  were  setting  out 
that  road  map  of  broad,  basic  princi- 
ples which  has  guided  this  country 
well  for  almost  200  years.  In  3  years 
we  will  celebrate  200  years  of  that  doc- 
ument. And  here  we  are,  just  prior  to 
that  anniversary,  about  to  make  the 
Constitution  nothing  more  than  a 
statute  or  a  regulation. 

Again.  I  emphasize,  no  matter  how 
Intelligent  or  well-meaning  this  par- 
ticular amendment  may  be:  just  think 
about  this  particular  language.  Take  a 
look  at  the  Constitution.  I  urge  my 
colleagues— as  I  know  they  do  with 
great  frequency  in  looking  over  the 
Constitution— to  read  those  amend- 
ments, read  those  original  articles,  and 
then  read  this  proposed  amendment. 


I  imagine  that.  200  years  from  now, 
people  reading  the  Constitution  will 
look  at  this  particular  language,  and 
ask  themselves:  How  could  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  had  inher- 
ited a  great  document  with  simple, 
direct,  forceful  language  which  has 
served  the  country  through  great  trial 
and  tribulation,  a  great  Civil  War,  a 
great  depression,  great  conflicts  inter- 
nationally, a  great  civil  rights  debate, 
add  this  kind  of  language  to  the  Con- 
stitution? Is  that  going  to  be  the 
legacy  of  this  Congress  when  we  are 
judged  by  history  as  to  what  we  did  on 
our  watch  over  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  Do  we  really  want  our 
legacy  to  read  as  this  amendment 
would  suggest?  I  think  not. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, despite  whatever  other  dis- 
agreements we  may  have  about  wheth- 
er or  not  we  ought  to  have  a  balanced 
budget  in  any  particular  year  or  strive 
to  it,  to  move  away  from  this  proposed 
amendment.  I  know  my  good  friend 
from  Connecticut,  who  I  see  on  the 
floor  here,  was  disappointed  in  my 
vote  on  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings.  But 
my  argument  to  him  at  the  time  was 
that  at  least  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
is  something  we  can  work  with.  If  it 
does  not  work  well,  then  we  can 
change  it.  It  only  takes  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote.  But  I  would  never  support 
writing  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  into 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
We  went  through  that  process  last 
year. 

Let    us    give    Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings the  chance  it  needs  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut  and  others, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  proponents 
of  this  proposition,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  days  ahead,  as  we  con- 
sider this  constitutional  amendment, 
to  think  hard,  to  think  long,  to  think 
about  that  responsibility,  and  to  think 
what  the  cold  eye  of  history  will  say 
about  this  Congress  if  this  is  our  con- 
tribution to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.     DeCONCINI     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  As  usual,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
Is  most  eloquent  in  his  presentation. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  points 
out  that  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  permanent— indeed,  it  is— as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  legislation 
is  just  legislation  and  subject  to  ready 
change. 

I  think  that  is  where  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  have  tough,  differences 
of  opinion  here  as  to  what  is  needed.  I 
respect  the  strong  belief  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  that  all  we  need 
is  a  piece  of  legislation.  Some  may  be- 


lieve that  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  long-time  concerns  of  the  deficit 
because,  after  ftll.  we  have  had  a  200 
year  history,  and  we  have  only  had 
the  last  25  years  where  we  have  had 
badly  unbalanced  budgets.  Maybe  that 
is  not,  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  strong  enough  evidence 
that  we  need  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  I  take  responsibility,  as  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  does.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  balance  the 
budget  more  than  once  in  the  last  25 
years. 

I  was  not  here  in  1969.  I  believe  that 
was  when  it  last  not  balanced.  There 
are  a  lot  of  reasons  why  the  budget 
has  been  in  imbalance.  But  the  facts 
are  we  have  not  balanced  it.  So  along 
comes  "a  bad  idea  whose  time  has 
come,"  to  quote  Senator  Rudman.  The 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  proposal  is 
supposed  to  change  all  this.  Though 
this  Senator  did  not  vote  for  its  final 
passage,  certainly,  I  can  see  why  it 
passed.  It  passed  because  Congress  and 
the  President  are  not  willing  to  bite 
the  bullet,  and  do  what  is  necessary. 

What  makes  us  think.  No.  1.  that  it 
is  going  to  be  held  constitutional? 
That  is  debatable. 

No.  2.  what  makes  us  think  we  will 
not  change  it  by  a  majority  vote;  No.  3. 
that  we  will  not  change  it  or  walk 
away  from  it  after  1991  assuming  that 
we  did  comply  with  the  intent  of  that 
legislation? 

Well,  those  are  certainly  unknown. 
Certainly  based  on  the  recent  history 
of  this  body  we  are  very  likely  to  aban- 
don it. 

I  was  here  in  1978  when  we  passed 
the  Harry  Byrd  amendment  to  an  ap- 
propriations bill  which  mandated  a 
balanced  budget  in  1979.  That  was  the 
law.  It  was  the  law  of  this  land.  It  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President,  and 
passed  by  both  Houses.  Nobody 
thought  about  vetoing  that. 

What  happened?  The  next  year  we 
had  an  unbalanced  budget.  If  my 
recollection  is  correct,  there  were 
about  50-some  billion  dollars  that  we 
went  ahead  and  spent.  I  do  not  think 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  any- 
thing but  a  preliminary  leading  up  to 
the  need  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  fault  anybody  who  voted  for 
it.  That  was  their  judgment.  They 
must  have  concluded  that  we  had  to 
do  something  severe.  And  we  did.  The 
severity  of  the  implementing  process 
of  Gramm-Rudman  is  going  to  be 
much  more  unfair  than  the  goal  of 
this  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  require  the  Congress  to  balance 
its  receipts  and  its  expenditures. 

The  importance  of  the  argument 
here,  it  seems  to  me,  is.  Can  we  do  it  in 
a  different  way?  If  I  concluded  from 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  we 
could— and  obviously  he  thinks  we 
could,     we     will     through     Gramm- 


Rudman-Hollings.  and  we  should  not 
Impose  this  on  us  in  a  constitutional 
manner  in  the  future— I  would  say 
fine.  But  in  the  short  9  years  that  I 
have  been  here— and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  witnessed  this— it  is 
not  going  to  happen.  It  has  not  hap- 
pened. 

I  certainly  do  not  blame  him.  He  has 
stood  on  this  floor  offering  cuts  in 
areas  which  he  felt  were  unnecessary, 
as  this  Senator  has.  What  happens?  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  deficit  has 
grown.  That  is  nothing  for  any  of  us 
to  be  proud  of. 

But  I  do  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  that  the  President 
has  not  been  a  helpful  player  in  this 
process.  There  may  be  some  merit  to 
the  Senator's  one  criticism  of  this 
amendment  that  It  does  not  require 
that  the  President  submit  a  balanced 
budget.  I  think  that  should  be  part  of 
this  amendment,  but  in  the  effort  to 
reach  a  consensus  on  this  amendment. 
I  have  yielded  to  those  who  do  not 
want  an  added  role  for  the  President 
in  the  budget  process. 

So  we  all  have  our  own  approaches 
to  even  the  constitutional  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  just 
walked  In.  He  has  some  excellent  Ideas 
on  when  we  should  waive  this  amend- 
ment such  as  In  time  of  military  crises 
or  confrontations  that  the  United 
States  Is  Involved  In. 

The  first  time  I  Introduced  a  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment it  was  relatively  simple.  It  stated 
that  If  there  was  a  deficit  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  all  taxes  be  raised  propor- 
tionately to  pick  up  that  deficit.  That 
did  not  go  over  very  well.  I  must 
admit. 

I  remember  the  finance  chairman  at 
that  time,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
thought  that  was  not  anything  that 
would  be  too  popular— to  have  an 
automatic  tax  under  the  constitution. 

But  It  would  have  certainly  con- 
fronted every  year  the  fact  that  those 
of  us  In  Congress  who  let  the  expendi- 
tures exceed  receipts  have  to  go  home 
and  answer.  "Why  did  you  raise  our 
taxes?" 

As  I  know  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut knows  so  well,  you  never  get 
thanked  for  raising  taxes.  People  do 
not  come  up  and  say.  "Thank  you  for 
raising  my  taxes."  That  Is  not  done. 

But  they  do  expect  us  to  bring  about 
a  balanced  budget.  We  have  a  real 
crisis  In  this  country.  That  Is  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  as  to  why  we  are 
doing  this  now.  We  are  doing  this  now 
because  in  25  years  only  once  did  we 
have  a  balanced  budget.  Only  once. 

To  me.  that  is  more  than  a  crisis.  It 
Is  a  catastrophe.  It  Is  one  that  in  the 
early  1980'8  nearly  led  us  to  financial 
disaster. 

We  cannot  wait  any  longer.  We  need 
the  help  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut    to    suggest     proposals     or 


amendments— they  will  be  considered 
here— to  make  this  workable.  We  need 
more  Senators  to  stand  up  and  debate 
this  issue  and  to  come  forward  with 
ideas.  But  ultimately,  we  need  to  pass 
a  constitutional  amendment  that  is 
going  to  no  longer  permit  Congress  to 
just  pass  legislation  that  will  permit 
this  country  to  go  Into  debt  deeper 
and  deeper. 

It  Is  my  hope,  as  this  debate  is  laid 
out  for  the  next  few  days  that  we  will 
certainly  see  the  need,  which  Is  very 
clear  to  this  Senator.  Perhaps  others 
feel  It  Is  not  so  clear,  that  we  do  not 
want  to  get  Into  constitutional  man- 
dates. It  Is  this  Senator's  observation 
and  opinion  that  we  really  have  no  al- 
ternative. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other 
item  I  wanted  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  body,  and  particularly  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  who  again  I 
compliment  on  his  outstanding  presen- 
tation, though  we  are  In  disagreement. 
He  asked  whether  it  was  wise  to 
have  a  three-fifths  vote  required  In  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  permit  a 
deficit.  This  is  done,  of  course,  to  give 
Congress  a  degree  of  flexibility  in 
fiscal  matters  and  to  avoid  pro-cyclical 
effects* 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  note  that 
there  are  eight  times  listed  In  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  legislation 
where  a  three-fifths  vote  Is  necessary. 
One  of  the  times  Is  under  302(f). 
which  prohibits  consideration  of  legis- 
lation providing  budget  authority  or 
outlays  In  excess  of  the  committee's 
section  302(b)  reports. 

There  are  several  other  sections. 
Section  306(b)(2)  prohibits  nonger- 
mane  amendments  to  budget  resolu- 
tions, and  by  reference  to  reconcilia- 
tion bills. 

Certainly,  by  statute,  apparently  It  Is 
OK  to  Impose  a  three-fifths  vote:-! 
have  no  quarrel  with  placing  the  same 
discipline  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  If  therwant  to  spend 
deficit  dollars. 

I  can  quite  frankly  see  times  when 
the  Congress  would  need  to  spend  def- 
icit dollars  but  It  would  take  a  super- 
majority. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  has 
some  questions  and  I  will  do  my  best 
to  answer  them. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Utah. 

Yesterday,  several  questions  were 
asked  concerning  how  the  amendment 


would  be  enforced.  To  clarify  this  sub- 
ject. I  wish  to  discuss  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  how  this  amendment  realli- 
tlcally  win  be  Implemented  and  en- 
forced In  his  opinion. 

Mr.  HATCH.  In  the  first  place,  we 
should  note  that  this  amendment  will 
not  go  Into  effect  until  1991  or  the 
second  year  after  ratification,  which- 
ever Is  later.  This  means  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225  will  not  be  a 
binding  part  of  the  Constitution  until 
after  Gramm-Rudman  is  targeted  to 
have  achieved  a  balanced  budget.  In 
any  event.  Congress  will  have  ample 
lead  time  to  bring  the  budget  into  bal- 
ance before  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  226  take  effect. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  I  agree  with  what  he  has  had  to 
say. 

The  real  difficulty  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  In  the  mind  of  some  people 
not  adequate  lead  time.  If  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  226  were  ratified  as 
the  27th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  would  require  that  outlays  not 
exceed  receipts  for  any  fiscal  year. 
What  happens,  however,  If  suddenly 
near  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  In  August 
or  September,  the  economy  turns 
sharply  downward?  Outlays  would  rise 
as  more  people  qualify  for  entitlement 
programs  and  receipts  would  fall.  A 
deficit  would  be  likely  with  only  a 
month  to  change  course.  How  could 
Congress  comply  with  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  Is  a  very  good 
question.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225 
Is  flexible  enough  to  allow  Congreu 
and  the  President  several  options  to 
deal  with  this  situation.  For  example. 
Congress  could  employ  an  option  used 
by  many  States,  namely  a  contingency 
fund.  A  contingency  fund  would  be  es- 
sentially a  national  "rainy  day"  sav- 
ings program.  Congress  could  set  aside 
a  certain  portion  of  receipts  In  an  in- 
terest bearing  account  until  needed  to 
offset  outlay  overruns  or  revenue 
shortfalls.  Then  as  the  economy  recy- 
cled back  toward  prosperity,  the  fund 
could  again  be  replenished.  This  would 
have  beneficial  countercyclical  effects. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  like  the  Idea  of  the 
contingency  fund. 

But  Isn't  It  a  bit  unrealistic  to  think 
Congress  will  set  aside  a  contingency 
fund  when  It  currently  runs  such  out- 
landish deficlU? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Under  current  circum- 
stances. It  sounds  unrealistic,  but  re- 
member this  will  all  take  place  under  a 
new  order.  Gramm-Rudman  will  pre- 
sumably have  balanced  the  budget  and 
Congress  will  have  the  binding  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  that  balance.  Under 
those  circumstances,  It  is  certainly 
more  feasible.  In  any  event,  a  rainy 
day  fund  Is  only  one  option.  Let  me 
list  others:  For  Instance:  First.  Con- 
gress could  have  automatic  provisions 
to  trigger  spending  cuts  In  less  essen- 
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tial  programs  when  outlays  threaten 
to  exceed  receipts.  Second.  Congress 
may  have  automatic  provisions  to  trig- 
ger a  surtax  when  certain  events  tran- 
spire. Third.  Congress  may  rescind 
some  spending  it  had  earlier  obligated. 
This  may  sound  difficult,  but  business- 
es and  families  must  make  cuts  in  dif- 
ficult times  and  Congress  may  see  the 
wisdom  of  applying  the  same  business 
and  family  principles  to  Government. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league and  particularly  since  we  are 
not  a  SUte  legislative  body.  We  are 
meeting  almost  year  round.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  very  possible  to  work  that 
out. 

But  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  men- 
tioned only  Congress.  Does  the  Presi- 
dent have  any  role  in  this  process? 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  the  Senators  ques- 
tion appropriately  suggests,  the  Presi- 
dent is  equally  bound  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  use  his  authority  to  comply 
with  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225.  The 
Executive  would  check  and  balance 
Congress  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  balanced  budget  norm.  For  in- 
stance: first,  the  President  would  have 
the  responsibility  to  recommend 
spending  cuts  and  rescissions  to  Con- 
gress. Second,  the  President  could  also 
call  for  a  tax  increase.  Third,  another 
option  would  be  to  use  the  deferral 
power  granted  by  the  1974  Budget  Act 
to  postpone  spending  until  a  later 
fiscal  year.  If  the  President  did  not 
feel  that  Congress  was  responsive  to 
his  recommendations,  he  could  use  his 
"bully  pulpit."  If  Congress,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  not  like  the  priorities 
used  by  the  President  in  deferring 
spending,  it  could  pass  a  bill  setting  its 
own  priorities  for  deferral  or  rescission 
or  tax  increases. 

So  you  have  all  of  these  aspects  or 
all  of  these  alternatives  or  options, 
and  the  President  is  not  befelt  of  op- 
tions here. 

Mr.  SIMON.  And  as  the  Senator 
points  out.  this  does  apply  to  the 
President.  There  are  those  who  are 
suggesting  that  we  should  amend  this 
proposed  amendment  to  require  the 
President  to  report  a  balanced  budget 
but.  in  fact,  we  can  do  that  statutorily. 
or  that  is  clearly  the  implication  of 
the  amendment  already. 
Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Let  us  say  that  this  is 
all  transpiring  in  a  recession.  Some  of 
those  options  are  not  feasible.  After 
all,  unemployment  would  theoretically 
be  on  the  rise,  increasing  outlays  and 
depleting  receipts. 

A  contingency  fund  might  be  an 
answer  in  some  events.  But  what  if 
Congress  has  not  done  this?  What  do 
we  then? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  is  describ- 
ing perfectly  the  circumstances  that 
justify  the  authorization  by  three- 
fifths  vote  of  a  specific  excess  of  out- 
lays over  receipts  to  cope  with  the  re- 
cession. Once  again,  the  amendment 


has  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  the 
circumstance.  Congress  is  made  more 
responsible  under  this  amendment, 
but  no  one  said  the  job  of  Congress- 
man would  be  an  easy  one.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  a  little  to  easy  in  the  past  to 
duck  the  hard  choices  suggested  by 
the  Senator's  question  by  simply  bor- 
rowing from  the  future  for  every  new 
spending  need  or  emergency  without 
ever  a  promise  to  repay.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  requires  Congress  to 
choose  amongst  its  options  or,  with 
full  justification,  to  waive  the  bal- 
anced budget  norm  during  genuine 
emergencies.  The  three-fifths  vote  re- 
quirement will  ensure  that  the  circimi- 
stances  justifying  a  specific  excess  of 
outlays  over  receipts  is  in  fact  a  genu- 
ine emergency. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league that  Congress  has  taken  the 
easy  out.  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
force  us  not  to  take  this  easy  out.  I  be- 
lieve it  will. 

What  if  Congress  does  not  produce 
the  three-fifths  vote  or  take  any  of 
the  corrective  options  the  Senator 
mentioned  earlier? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  first  part  of  the 
answer  is  that  the  President  checks 
Congress  with  his  deferral  authority 
or  by  appealing  directly  to  the  people 
to  request  a  three-fifths  waiver.  But 
the  Senator's  question  goes  further. 
He  seems  to  be  suggesting  that  Con- 
gress, which  as  I  have  pointed  out  has 
several  options,  would  choose  not  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Consti- 
tution. On  that  point,  I  am  confident 
that  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as 
the  President,  who  are  required  by  ar- 
ticle VI  to  take  an  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  will  uphold  that  oath. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  concur  in  that  answer. 
Incidentally,  I  have  never  heard 
anyone  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  Senate  and  say  the  heck 
with  the  Constitution.  We  do  hold  the 
Constitution  sacred. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Even  State  legislators 
uphold  their  State  constitutions,  even 
under  the  toughest  of  circumstances. 
In  Utah  we  have  had  some  real  possi- 
ble deficit  situations  and  Democrats 
and  Republicans  both  consider  it  an 
absolute  obligation  to  balance  the 
budget  under  the  Utah  SUte  constitu- 
tion and  statute. 

I  think  that  is  true  of  most  States  in 
the  Union. 

Mr.  SIMON.  And  the  Senator  thinks 
it  will  be  true,  as  he  suggests  here. 

This  seems  to  suggest  that  the  pro- 
posed article  27  of  the  Constitution 
would  ultimately  rest  alone  on  the 
good  faith  of  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Not  entirely.  Remem- 
ber that  the  President  and  ultimately 
the  people  will  require  compliance 
with  the  Constitution.  One  of  the  vir- 
tues of  this  amendment  is  that  it  pro- 
vides to  the  people  readily  understand- 
able political  information,  in  the  form 
of  just  few  votes,  about  just  who  are 


the  Members  of  Congress  who  choose 
not  to  uphold  the  balanced  budget 
norm.  Thus  political  accountability  Is 
a  powerful  tool.  One  other  point  rele- 
vant to  the  Senator's  question.  The 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  Nation  ap- 
parently thought  that  several  hundred 
legislators  are  no  more  likely  than  five 
Justices  or  one  President  to  either  vio- 
late or  evade  their  oaths  of  office  be- 
cause the  framers  made  many  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  depend  for 
their  implementation  solely  upon  Con- 
gress or  another  constitutional  entity. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing that  the  judiciary  will  have  no  role 
in  enforcing  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Certainly  the  case  or 
controversy  requirements  of  article 
III.  under  the  standing,  political  ques- 
tion, and  justiciability  doctrines,  will 
preclude  the  judiciary  from  reviewing 
any  budget  determinations.  The  judici- 
ary could,  however,  under  article  III 
become  involved  in  reviewing  compli- 
ance with  the  procedures  of  the 
amendment.  For  example,  if  Congress 
tried  to  waive  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  for  10  years  with  one 
three-fifths  vote,  this  would  violate 
the  specific  language  that  a  waiver 
take  place  for  each  fiscal  year.  Thus  a 
Congressman  would  have  standing  and 
the  Court  would  have  an  available 
remedy  to  strike  down  the  last  9  years 
of  the  waiver  as  unconstitutional. 
Most  important,  however,  the  courts 
could  not  allocate  resources  or  other- 
wise involve  itself  in  appropriating  or 
making  spending  cuts  because  of  the 
article  III  doctrines  and  because  arti- 
cle I  conmiits  that  task  solely  to  Con- 
gress. 

So  other  than  isolated,  very  unique 
circumstances  where  a  Member  of 
Congress  may  have  standing  and  other 
justiciability  doctrines  permit,  article 
III  is  likely  to  bar  judicial  decisions 
concerning  budgetary  priorities. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  add,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  expect  the  courts  to  get 
involved  because  we  will  enact  imple- 
menting legislation.  In  addition,  there 
clearly  will  be  a  powerful  moral  force 
here  with  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  SIMON.  But  is  it  not  unusual  to 
expect  the  courts  to  stay  out  of  this 
matter? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Not  at  all.  After  all, 
the  limitations  on  judicial  review  are 
found  in  the  "case  or  controversy"  re- 
quirements of  article  III.  Moreover, 
many  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
are  beyond  judicial  review.  The  fram- 
ers envisioned  that  Congressmen  and 
the  President  would  be  bound  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  just  as  well  as 
judges.  Accordingly,  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  going  to  the 
heart  of  the  democratic  process  are 
not  judicially  enforceable.  For  exam- 
ple, article  I,  section  5.  states  that 
"each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  elec- 
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tions. "  Article  VI,  section  4,  guaran- 
tees each  State  a  "republican  govern- 
ment." The  courts  have  no  role  in  en- 
forcing those  provisions. 

Moreover,  the  courts  have  declined 
to  review  the  validity  of  State  ratifica- 
tions of  constitutional  amendments 
and  have  denied  standing  to  enforce 
whether  a  Member  of  Congress  may 
hold  an  office  of  the  United  States- 
article  I,  section  6.  In  fact,  the  couru 
have  no  role  in  enforcing  the  require- 
ment, directly  relevent  to  this  process, 
that  a  "regular  statement  and  account 
of  the  receipts  aind  expenditures  of  all 
public  money  shall  be  published."  Ulti- 
mately the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion relied  on  the  theory  that  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  will  not  violate 
their  trust. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
add  that  this  Is  an  area  where  there 
may  be  some  disagreement.  The  Sena- 
tor from  UUh  and  I  had  a  little  Infor- 
mal discussion  before  on  this  subject.  I 
do  not  know  precisely  who  would  have 
standing  if  we  get  to  the  point  of  get- 
ting the  courts  involved.  But  I  think 
the  reality  is  we  can  avoid  that.  And  if 
we  pass  this,  and  if  we  pass  proper  im- 
plementing legislation,  which  I  am 
confident  we  would,  then  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  a  problem. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  might  mention,  not 
only  are  there  standing  problems,  and 
I  believe  I  stated  them  pretty  careful- 
ly, but  there  are  also  justiciability 
problems  and  political  question  prob- 
lems. So  it  Is  very  unlikely  that  the 
courts,  except  In  Isolated  circum- 
stances like  the  one  Instance  I  men- 
tioned, would  get  Involved  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  concur  with  my  col- 
league on  that.  I  thank  him  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
some  questions  he  would  like  to  ask. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  was  lis- 
tening to  the  discussion,  as  opposed  to 
debate,  I  think,  on  the  matter  before 
us  In  my  office  and  heard  the  discus- 
sion that  I  thought  was  very  enlight- 
ening between  my  two  colleagues  who 
have  just  finished  a  colloquy. 

I  was  in  the  middle  of  going  over  a 
suggested  colloquy  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  our  office  by  one  of  the 
drafters  of  this  amendment.  As  I  un- 
derstood It,  that  colloquy  was  to  at 
least  partially  take  care  of  some  cor- 
rections to  the  answers  to  some  ques- 
tions that  this  Senator  raised  on  the 
floor  yesterday.  And  while  I  was  In  the 
middle  of  approving  or  trying  to  ap- 
prove the  colloquy,  I  heard  the  collo- 
quy taking  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  without  this  Senator  being  in- 
volved. 

Now.  It  is  not  particularly  Important 
except  that  I  would  like  to  make  the 


record  straight  and  very  clear  and 
have  some  understandings  once  again 
on  the  matter  that  is  under  discussion. 
As  I  understand  It,  a  colloquy  pretty 
much  along  the  general  line  of  the 
written  colloquy  that  this  Senator  was 
to  be  involved  in  has  just  taken  place. 
I  congratulate  and  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  clarifying  some  of  the  impres- 
sions that  may  have  been  erroneous  in 
answers  to  questions  that  this  Senator 
raised  In  debate  on  the  floor  last 
night. 

I  would  emphasize  once  again.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  Senator  is  in  sup- 
port of  this  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget,  as  he  has  been 
In  support  of  every  type  of  similar 
amendment  that  has  been  offered 
since  I  have  been  here.  But  I  would 
like  to  become  Involved  in  this  now, 
since  I  brought  up  some  of  these  mat- 
ters yesterday,  and  maybe  get  an 
answer  specifically  to  two  or  three 
questions  that  originally  indicated 
that  I  would  be  Involved  in  the  collo- 
quy that  has  just  taken  place. 

My  first  question  is:  Is  the  amend- 
ment self-enforcing?  And.  if  possible,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  yes  or  no  answer 
from  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  trying  very  hard,  and 
Intend,  to  support. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator's  question.  I 
apologize  for  going  ahead  with  the  col- 
loquy without  the  Senator  being  here. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  could  not  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  say,  I  apologize  for 
going  ahead  without  the  Senator 
being  here.  I  did  not  realize  he  was 
asked  to  be  here,  so  please  forgive  us 
for  that. 

But  the  answer  is  that  the  amend- 
ment is  Intended  to  be  self-executing 
In  the  sense  that  the  judiciary  will  not 
have  any  Implementation  role,  but  In- 
stead Congress  and  the  President  will 
Implement  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  Is  It  Intended  to  be  self- 
executing? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes.  We  do  not  corn- 
template  that  the  courts  will  be  uti- 
lized in  executing  this  amendment, 
with  a  few  narrow  exceptions  like  the 
one  I  cited.  If,  for  Instance,  the  Con- 
gress decides,  say.  to  waive  the  bal- 
anced-budget provision  by  one  three- 
fifths  vote  for  the  next  10  years,  then 
I  think  any  Member  of  Congress 
would  have  standing  to  sue  to  enforce 
the  explicit  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment Itself  which  says  the  votes  have 
to  occur  In  a  year.  There  may  be  some 
Isolated  Instance  like  that  where 
standing  may  be  imposed. 
Mr.  EXON.  Well,  the  question  then 

comes 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  on  the  last  question. 

Mr.  EXON.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 


Mr.  SIMON.  It  is  not  self-enforcing, 
as  Gramm-Rudman  Is.  We  do  not  do 
something  and  there  is  going  to  be 
across-the-board  cuts.  So  the  amend- 
ment is  not  self-enforcing  In  that  way. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  think  the  amendment 
Is  not  self-enforcing  from  the  usual 
understanding  of  that  phrase:  stating 
It  another  way.  I  suspect  that  if  this 
becomes  law.  as  I  hope  It  will,  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  take  some  addi- 
tional legislative  action  to  make  It  en- 
forced. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes.  As  far  as  imple- 
mentation, there  Is  no  question  that 
Congress  would  have  to  pass  imple- 
menting legislation  to  make  It  effec- 
tive. 

In  that  sense.  It  Is  not  self-executing. 
We  do  have  a  form  of  Implementing 
legislation  In  the  form  of  Gramm- 
Rudman,  not  specifically  passed  to  im- 
plement this  amendment.  It  would  be 
the  obligation  of  Congress,  after  the 
amendment  Is  passed  by  both  Houses 
and  ratified  by  three-quarters  of  the 
States  to.  of  course,  enact  legislation 
that  would  cause  this  to  come  about. 
Gramm-Rudman  might  serve  as  a  pat- 
tern for  that  legislation  to  Implement 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225. 

I  might  mention  that  that  is  a  very 
Important  point  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  brought 
up.  I  would  also  like  to  say,  for  the 
record,  that  I  know  that  Senator 
Simon,  Senator  Thurmond,  Senator 
DeConcini  and  I.  and  others  who  have 
had  to  carry  these  matters  through 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  have  always 
appreciated  the  support  and  the  help 
and  the  intelligent  support  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska.  It 
means  a  lot  to  us  to  have  him.  as  a 
former  Governor  of  a  very  Important 
State,  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  realize  the  efficacy  of 
having  a  balanced  budget  constitution- 
al amendment.  I  would  feel  remiss  if  I 
did  not  make  that  clear  in  this  Record 
today.  He  supported  us  the  last  time, 
and  we  are  grateful  to  have  his  sup- 
port this  time. 

Mr.  SIMON.  And.  If  this  Senator 
could  add.  I  appreciate  it  particularly 
because  he  has  a  record  of  fiscal  re- 
straint and  soundness  and  so  his  sup- 
port of  this  constitutional  amendment 
Is  particularly  appreciated. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  both  of  my 
friends. 

Now,  the  second  question,  because  I 
think  it  Is  very  important  that  we 
have  not  only  the  language  of  this 
matter  but  also  what  the  Intent,  the 
legislative  Intent,  is.  in  case,  as  I  sus- 
pect, this  is  going  to  come  before  the 
courts  in  some  form  or  another  at 
some  time  In  the  future  If  It  ever  be- 
comes law. 

Question  No.  2:  Does  the  amend- 
ment expand  the  role  of  the  President 
beyond  his  current  powers? 
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Mr.  HATCH.  The  answer  to  that  is 
simply,  no.  It  does  not  expand  the  role 
beyond  the  President's  current 
powers. 

I  would  suggest  this  amendment  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  does  not 
mention  the  President  at  all.  This 
should  not  suggest  in  the  slightest 
that  the  President  will  not  be  expect- 
ed to  comply  with  the  amendment. 
The  President  will  certainly  be  expect- 
ed to  help  insure  that  the  outlays 
shall  not  exceed  receipts  in  any  fiscal 
year. 

It  is  clearly  not  the  intent  of  the 
amendment,  however,  to  establish  any 
new  authority  of  the  President  absent 
congressional  action,  or  implementa- 
tion, or  to  imply  any  reordering  of  the 
separation  of  powers  balance  between 
the  branches  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

This  amendment  clearly  does  not 
invest  in  the  President  any  new  au- 
thority over  the  impoundment  of  the 
appropriated  fimds.  Congress,  howev- 
er, may  choose  in  its  wisdom,  if  it 
wants  to,  to  amend  existing  impound- 
ment statutes  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  establish  greater  author- 
ity in  the  President  to  carry  out  his 
section  1  obligations  by  impounding 
funds.  But  I  doubt  that  is  going  to  be 
the  case.  This  is  left  to  future  Con- 
gresses. This  Congress  would  not 
confer  that  authority  in  this  constitu- 
tional amendment.  We  choose  not  to 
require  that  in  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  it 
is  still  expected  that  the  President  will 
exercise  his  budget  proposing  author- 
ity, his  veto  authority,  and  any  other 
authority  presently  available  to  him  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  section  1 
provision. 

The  same  of  course  is  expected  of 
Congress.  The  President  is  invested 
with  no  new  substantive  authorities- 
impoundment,  line-item  vetoes,  and  so 
forth— but  is  obligated  to  exercise  his 
excising  authority  in  light  of  new  con- 
stitutional directions. 

He  is  charged  by  this  amendment 
with  exercising  the  veto  authority,  his 
proposal  authority,  his  executive  or 
administrative  authority  generally  in 
behalf  of  the  new  obligations  set  forth 
in  this  amendment.  In  other  words,  he 
is  given  new  standards  by  which  to  ex- 
ercise his  present  authority,  but  is 
given  no  new  substantive  authority. 

I  hope  that  makes  it  clear  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend,  and  I 
share  his  concern  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  can  add,  I  concur 
completely   with   my   colleague   from 
Utah.  I  would  add  it  neither  expands 
the  role  of  the  President  nor  restricts 
the  role  of  the  President. 
Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Neither  one. 
Mr.  HATCH.  His  present  authority 
will  continue.  He  has  new  responsibil- 
ities because  of  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friends. 

So  I  guess  the  answer  to  question 
No.  2:  Does  the  amendment  expand 
the  role  of  the  President  beyond  his 
current  power  is  no.  But  the  statement 
that  has  just  been  given  by  my  col- 
league from  Utah  with  regard  to  the 
President  has  joint  responsibilities 
with  the  Congress  in  this  is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  amendment  that  I 
have  tried  to  offer  in  the  past  almost 
successfully  I  believe  2  years  ago,  and 
therefore  it  is  incorporated  by  intent 
at  least,  and  so  established  in  debate 
here  today  that  we  expect  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  involved  in  the  process. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  I  can  say  one  other 
thing,  one  reason  we  are  making  sure 
of  that  is  because  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  We  appre- 
ciate his  leadership  in  this  area.  I  hope 
we  have  made  it  abundantly  and  final- 
Iv  cl6&r 

Mr.  EXON.  Question  No.  3:  Will  the 
courts  gain  new  authority  over  the 
budget  issue  and  priorities  if  this 
amendment  becomes  a  part  of  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  answer  is  a  defi- 
nite no.  The  court  will  not  need  new 
authority. 

HOW  IS  AMENDMENT  TO  BE  ENFORCED?  IS  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  BE  THE  ENFORCING  AGENT? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  share  the  concern 
about  judicial  activism  in  the  courts  of 
this  land.  I  think  the  courts  have  in- 
creasingly abused  their  proper  author- 
ity. On  the  other  hand,  what  we  do 
not  want  to  do  is  interfere  with  the 
truly  legitimate  functions  of  the 
courts  in  our  system  of  government.  I 
believe  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225  has  established  the  correct  bal- 
ance in  refusing  to  establish  constitu- 
tional sanctions  for  the  Federal  courts 
to  involve  themselves  in  fundamental 
macroeconomic  questions,  while  not 
undermining  their  equally  fundamen- 
tal obligation  to  say  what  the  law  is." 
Majbury  v.  Madison,  1  cranch  137,  177 
(1803). 

While  there  are  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers in  this  body  whose  confidence  in 
the  idea  of  judicial  self-restraint  has 
been  badly  undermined  through  the 
years,  nevertheless  it  is  the  view  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  that  traditional 
judicial  and  constitutional  conceptions 
of  justiciability,  and  standing,  as  well 
as  the  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  politi- 
cal question  best  reserved  to  nonjudi- 
cial branches  of  the  Government,  suf- 
fice to  insure  that  the  courts  will  not 
involve  themselves,  as  a  normal 
matter,  in  reviewing  the  operations  of 
the  budget  process.  This,  certainly,  is 
the  clear  intent  and  expectation  of  the 
authors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225. 

I  might  say  in  summary  that,  while 
the  authors  have  chosen  consciously 
not  to  prohibit  judicial  review  alto- 
gether of  cases  and  controversies  aris- 
ing in  the  context  of  the  proposed 


amendment  in  the  belief  that  the  most 
serious  and  unambiguous  violations  of 
its  provisions  ought  to  be  subject  to 
external  check.  First,  Congress  and 
the  President  each  are  expected  to  es- 
tablish appropriate  provisions  for  com- 
plying with  the  amendment.  Second, 
Congress  and  the  President  each  are 
expected  to  monitor  the  actions  of  the 
other  branch  and  to  the  extent  of 
their  existing  authority  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  against 
that  branch. 

Finally,  the  public  is  expected  to  be, 
and  I  think  will  be,  in  a  superior  posi- 
tion to  monitor  the  actions  of  both  of 
these  branches  of  Government,  and 
where  they  fall  short  of  complying 
adequately  with  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  by  enforcing  it  through 
the  electoral  process.  Only  as  a  final 
resort  and  only  under  the  most  com- 
pelling circumstances  as,  for  example, 
when  the  practices  of  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Executive  undermines  the 
ability  of  the  amendment  to  be  self-en- 
forcing is  there  anticipated  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant or  effective  role  for  the  judi- 
cial branch.  It  is  a  highly  limited,  but  I 
believe,  a  desirable  role. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  again 
raised  an  important  constitutional 
question.  We  have  tried  to  answer  it  in 
the  committee  report  as  best  as  we 
can.  We  have  tried  to  establish  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  balance  in  this  area.  I 
think  the  Senator's  concerns  are  seri- 
ous and  thoughtful  ones. 

Article  III  limits  Federal  courts  to 
the  adjudication  of  cases  or  controver- 
sies. The  case  or  controversy  require- 
ment has  several  aspects  which  pre- 
clude judicial  involvement  in  budget 
decisions.  In  the  first  place,  we  should 
consider  justiciability.  This  constitu- 
tional requirement  poses  the  ques- 
tions. Is  this  dispute  appropriate  for 
judicial  resolution?  and.  Is  there  a 
remedy  that  a  judge  can  order?  and.  Is 
this  committed  to  other  branches  of 
Government?  Since  article  1,  sections 
8  and  9.  state  that  appropriations  and 
borrowing  are  the  exclusive  province 
of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  the  Federal  courts  have  no 
apparent  judicial  remedy  for  a  process 
committed  to  other  branches.  The 
court  carmot  appropriate,  neither  can 
it  order  Congress  to  do  so  because  of 
the  breadth  of  the  speech  and  debate 
clause  of  article  1,  section  6. 

Another  article  III  doctrine  involves 
political  question.  This  constitutional 
requirement  poses  the  questions.  Is 
there  a  judicially  discoverable  and 
manageable  standard  for  resolution  of 
this  dispute?  and.  Has  this  dispute 
been  committed  by  the  Constitution  to 
another  branch?  and.  Is  there  a  pros- 
pect of  embarrassment  and  irresolva- 
ble conflict  arising  from  differing  an- 
swers by  different  branches  to  the 
same  question?  and.  Can  the  court  re- 
solve the  dispute  without  expressing  a 


lack  of  respect  for  coordinate  branches 
of  Government?  The  constitutional 
commitment  of  spending  decisions  to 
Congress,  the  absence  of  any  standard 
to  govern  judicial  budget  decisions, 
and  the  potential  for  irresolvable 
clashes  with  equal  branches  of  gov- 
ernment make  judicial  enforcement  of 
budget  allocations  a  clear  political 
question. 

Finally  we  have  the  barrier  of  stand- 
ing. This  constitutional  requirement 
poses  the  question,  Does  this  party 
have  personal  stake  in  the  outcome 
beyond  the  generalized  grievance 
common  to  other  members  of  the 
public?  Any  alleged  breach  of  the 
amendment  could  only  be  for  violation 
of  some  budget  aggregate,  not  from 
wrongful  appropriation  for  some  spe- 
cific purpose.  Thus,  no  taxpayer  or 
Congressman  is  likely  to  show  that  a 
particular  program  or  single  appro- 
priation caused  the  aggregate  deficit. 
Moreover,  his  interest  in  the  aggre- 
gates would  be  no  different  from  any 
other  citizen.  Standing  is  extremely 
unlikely  for  the  purpose  of  allocating 
spending. 

The  judiciary  would  have  a  role,  un- 
likely to  be  impeded  by  the  case  or 
controversy  doctrine,  in  enforcing  the 
procedures  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225.  If,  for  example.  Congress  tried  to 
vote  by  three-fifths  to  waive  the  bal- 
anced budget  for  the  next  10  years,  a 
Congressman  would  have  standing  to 
complain  that  he  is  being  denied  the 
opportunity  to  do  his  constitutional 
duty  of  voting  for  each  fiscal  year  on  a 
waiver.  Moreover,  there  would  be  a 
justiciable  remedy  not  involving  allo- 
cation of  funds— the  Court  could 
simply  strike  down  the  last  9  years  of 
the  10-year  waiver  as  unconstitutional. 
Similarly,  the  Court  could  decide  the 
validity  of  the  claim  by  some  future 
President  that  this  amendment  grant- 
ed him  line-item  veto  authority. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  concur  completely  wl^h 
my  friend  from  Utah,  and  my  friend 
from  Illinois.  I  assume  the  Senator 
agrees  with  that. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  do.  I  think  the  earlier 
outline  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  with 
some  rare  exceptions  indicates  there 
could  be  some  involvement  but  those 
exceptions  will  be  rare  indeed. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  the  direct  and  forward 
answer  to  my  questions.  That  clears  it 
up  as  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned. 
I  hope  it  might  clear  it  up  for  the 
record  sometime  in  the  future  when  as 
I  suspect  it  will  come  up  In  future  dis- 
cussions. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  done  the  United  States  and 
this  amendment  a  great  service  in  rais- 
ing these  questions,  and  allowing  us  to 
set  the  record  straight  because  I  think 
this  record  will  govern  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  amendment  once  It  Is 
ratified  by  the  States,  assuming  it  is 
passed  by  the  Congress  this  year. 


With  that,  if  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  nothing  more  to 
say,  I  will  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  has  a 
column  by  Roy  Ash.  who  served  this 
Nation  with  great  distinction  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  past  administrations.  Mr. 
Ash  is  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
going  ahead  with  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  He  basically  has  two 
points. 

One  is  what  do  we  do  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  if  we  suddenly  find  our- 
selves with  a  120  billion  deficit. 

I  think  that  has  been  answered  by 
my  colleague  from  Utah,  Senator 
Hatch,  and  answered  very  effectively. 

The  other  point  he  raises  is  that  our 
defense  capability  has  the  most  to  lose 
under  the  proposed  amendment. 

I  would  argue  precisely  the  opposite. 
First  of  all,  if  there  is  If  it  a  real  emer- 
gency, there  has  never  been  a  difficul- 
ty in  passing  things  through  Congress. 
On  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
there  was  a  question  of  its  wisdom  in 
retrospect,  but  it  passed  88  to  2.  There 
has  never  been  a  problem  of  passing 
legislation  If  it  is  a  real  emergency. 

Second,  defense  is  going  to  lose  as 
much  as  anything,  including  Boeing  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  lose  as  much  as  anything,  if 
we  have  a  weakened  economy. 

Defense,  along  with  education, 
health  care,  and  everything  else  loses 
when  our  economy  is  weakened. 

I  would  point  out.  finally,  that  the 
purpose  of  defense  is  not  only  to  resist 
an  aggressor  who  may  attack  us  sud- 
denly. The  purpose  of  defense  Is  also 
to  deter  an  aggressor  from  moving  qui- 
etly, in  the  case  of  a  possible  aggres- 
sion by  the  Soviet  Union,  moving  qui- 
etly into  other  countries,  In  underde- 
veloped lands.  The  best  way  we  deter 
that  kind  of  aggression  Is  by  maintain- 
ing a  sound  economy;  by  discouraging 
people  from  moving  In  the  direction  of 
Marxism  because  of  the  difficulties 
they  face. 

The  appeal  of  Marxism  has  never 
been  what  it  stands  for  but  what  it  is 
opposed  to.  Desperate,  hungry  people 
sometimes  move  in  that  direction. 

If  we  maintain  a  sound  economy,  we 
are  going  to  provide  an  example  that 
will  help  the  United  SUtes  politically. 
A  sound  economy  will  help  our  de- 
fense capability  and  will,  in  those 
quite  ways  that  are  so  extremely  im- 
portant, deter  and  discourage  any  pos- 
sible aggressor. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or* 
dered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  In  listening  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  Is 
not  a  matter  of  our  not  having  been 
warned  about  the  profligacy  and  the 
irresponsibility  of  Congress  and  others 
over  the  past  generation.  For  example, 
in  1802  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 

If  we  can  prevent  the  government  from 
wutlng  the  labors  of  the  people,  under  the 
pretense  of  taking  care  of  them,  they  must 
become  happy. 

Then,  in  1816,  about  14  years  later, 
Mr.  Jefferson  wrote: 

I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
Important  of  republican  virtues,  and  public 
debt  as  the  greatest  of  the  dangers  to  be 
feared. 

Then,  a  couple  of  years  after  that, 
Mr.  Jefferson  wrote: 

To  preserve  our  Independence,  we  must 
not  let  our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual 
debt.  We  must  make  our  election  between 
economy  and  liberty,  or  profusion  and  servi- 
tude. 

So,  very  plainly.  Mr.  President, 
Thomas  Jefferson  tried  to  warn  us. 
What  has  happened  In  the  past  gen- 
eration? We  have  chosen,  as  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson put  it,  "profusion  and  servi- 
tude." 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
oiu-  gross  Federal  debt  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  will  be 
$2,112,000,000,000.  I  read  an  estimate 
just  the  other  day  by  a  distinguished 
economist  who  said  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  did  its  bookeeplng  just  as 
businesses  are  required  to  do  theirs, 
the  Federal  debt  total  would  be  In 
excess  of  $3.5  trillion.  But  let  us  use 
the  $2,112  trillion  estimated  debt  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  This 
amounts  to  more  than  half  on  the  pro- 
jected U.S.  gross  national  product. 

The  interest  alone  on  the  national 
debt  for  this  year  is  estimated  to  be 
over  $142  billion— meaning,  of  course, 
that  the  taxpayers  will  shell  out  more 
in  interest  payments  this  year,  by  far. 
than  it  cost  to  operate  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Government  about  20  year  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  us  may 
remember  when  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  became  distressed  when  he 
learned  that  he  was  to  be  the  sitting 
President    when    the    first    Federal 
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budget  that  exceeded  $100  billion  was 
to  be  proposed. 

Mr.  I>resident.  there  would  be  no 
economic  crisis  today  if  we  were  not 
obliged  to  include  in  the  budget  the 
$142  billion  that  will  have  to  be  paid  in 
interest  on  the  Federal  debt.  The  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  would  not  be  skim- 
ming $142  billion  off  the  top  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  Obviously,  that 
money  would  be  left  in  the  private 
sector:  Homebuilding  could  proceed 
and  expand.  Citizens  could  buy  homes 
and  cars  and  other  consumer  goods 
they  need.  Businesses  could  afford  to 
expand.  Jobs  would  be  created.  Unem- 
ployment would  be  minimal. 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  very  well, 
prior  to  my  seeking  election  to  the 
Senate  in  1972,  wondering  if  the  pic- 
ture, even  of  that  day,  did  not  consti- 
tute a  national  disgrace  in  terms  of 
the  proliferation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, its  powers,  and  its  spending. 
But  if  I  had  that  feeling  then,  14  years 
ago  or  more,  how  much  greater  is  the 
feeling  today!  It  is  indeed  a  national 
disgrace,  a  symbol  of  profligacy  and 
even  cowardice,  a  matter  of  political 
ambition  run  amuck,  and  the  timidity 
of  Congress  and— let  us  put  it  like  it 
is— the  recklessness  of  Congress,  the 
inclination  to  play  politics  with  the 
public  purse.  All  this  has  brought  us 
to  where  we  are  today,  to  a  Federal 
debt  of  more  than  $2  trillion. 

When  I  look  at  those  figures,  which 
boggle  the  mind,  I  wonder  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  would  say  could  he 
walk  on  this  floor  today,  having  given 
us  fair  warning.  I  suspect  he  would 
say,  "I  told  you  so;"  and  I  suspect  that 
he  would  be  telling  us  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
"You  are  making  the  American  people 
pay  the  price  for  your  profligacy,  for 
your  recklessness." 

In  any  case,  after  looking  at  the  fig- 
ures I  have  just  recited,  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  can  stand  up  and  object  to  a 
constitutional  limitation  on  Federal 
spending.  How  in  the  world  can  they 
say  that  we  do  not  need  a  constitution- 
al amendment?  Certainly  we  need  it, 
because  Congress  has  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  that  It  will  not  vol- 
untarily discipline  itself. 

I  listen  to  the  hue  and  cry  about  the 
so-called  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
legislation,  and  I  find  myself  in 
wonder,  not  only  at  the  misrepresenta- 
tions, but  also  at  the  objections  to 
Congress  even  making  a  gesture  to  dis- 
cipline itself.  That  is  all  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  is— a  gesture,  an 
effort,  to  discipline  ourselves  at  long 
last. 

I  had  a  conversation  with  a  distin- 
guished constituent  the  other  day  on 
the  telephone.  He  said:  'Jesse,  there  is 
a  strong  belief  among  the  people  with 
whom  I  associate  that  the  folks  in 
Congress  feel  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  entitled  to  all  the  money 


that  the  taxpayer  earns,  while  you  fel- 
lows sit  up  there  and  decide  how  much 
you're  going  to  let  the  taxpayers  keep 
out  of  their  earnings. " 

There  is  something  to  what  he  said. 
But  I  must  exclude  myself  from  that 
characterization,  because  I  have  voted 
against  so  many  excessive  spending 
proposals  in  this  Chamber  that  my  lib- 
eral editor  friends  in  North  Carolina— 
who  never  saw  a  spending  bill  they 
didn't  like— have  sarcastically  called 
me  "Senator  No." 

I  recall  that  in  my  1978  campaign, 
some  of  my  advisers  were  saying,  "We 
have  to  tone  down  this  image  of  your 
voting  against  all  these  Federal  pro- 
grams." 

I  said:  "I  don't  want  to  tone  it  down, 
because  I  believe  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  sent  me  to  Washington  to 
vote  no  when  excessive  spending  pro- 
posals are  presented  to  the  Senate." 

I  recall  that  on  one  occasion  I  was  to 
address  a  group  of  people  in  Raleigh, 
NC.  I  had  just  come  from  one  of  these 
meetings,  where  I  was  advised  to 
soften  my  image  as  a  Senator  who 
voted  "no"  so  frequently  on  these 
spending  bills. 

As  I  was  walking  to  the  podium.  I 
wondered  how  I  should  begin.  I  looked 
out  on  the  audience  and  hestitated. 
Then  I  said,  "I  am  Senator  No.  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  here." 

To  my  great  satisfaction,  the  audi- 
ence was  on  its  feet  and  waving  nap- 
kins and  cheering. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  "Senator 
No"  business.  I  have  not  heard  that 
epithet  since. 

So  it  is  not  unpopular  politically  or 
otherwise  to  have  concern  for  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  let  alone  the 
solvency  of  America. 

I  am  always  fascinated  to  hear  politi- 
cal outcries  against  what  are  called 
"the  Reagan  deficits." 

These  outcries  almost  always  come 
from  politicians,  editors,  columnists, 
and  television  commentators,  who 
down  through  the  years  have  advocat- 
ed more  and  more  Federal  sp>ending. 

Not  only  do  they  have  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  they  have  the  Con- 
stitution all  mixed  up,  because  the  last 
time  I  checked  no  President.  Ronald 
Reagan  included,  is  empowered  to 
spend  a  dime  that  is  not  first  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  of  the  United 

And  the  last  time  I  checked.  Mr. 
President,  spending  measures  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  do  not  want  to  be  unkind 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  all  that 
being  so,  perhaps  we  should  hereafter 
refer  to  the  deficit  as  the  "Tip  O'Neill 
deficit".  But  I  really  do  not  want  to  do 
that.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  care 
which  party  straightens  out  this  coun- 
try just  so  one  of  them  does. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  laid 
aside  politics,  faced  the  reality  of  the 


situation,  and  moved  to  discipline  our- 
selves and  thereby  ensure  some  hope 
for  the  young  people  of  this  country 
who  are  coming  along  and  who  are  en- 
titled to  have  the  heritage  of  freedom 
that  we  in  this  body  inherited. 

But  the  fact  remains,  Mr.  President, 
that  when  the  Federal  Government 
imposes  taxes  equal  to  the  amount  of 
expenditures,  the  citizens  know  to 
what  degree  they  are  being  burdened 
to  pay  for  Federal  spending.  Congress 
is  supposed  to  be  required  to  justify 
expenditures,  which  are  popular  or 
necessary,  with  equal  taxes,  which  are 
never  popular.  But  that  has  not  been 
the  case  for  a  generation  or  more.  We 
now  stand  in  confrontation  with  the 
reality  that  when  the  Government 
spends  more  than  it  receives  in  taxes. 
Congress  is  hiding  from  the  American 
people  the  true  cost  of  what  it  is  that 
we  are  doing  here. 

So  it  has  been  a  game  of  political 
charades.  Everyone  in  this  body  has 
been  aware  of  what  has  been  going  on. 
This  busiess  of  buying  special  interest 
groups  with  Federal  money  is  the  old 
shell  game  of  something  for  nothing. 
It  has  all  of  the  straightforwardness  of 
a  con  game.  It  is  a  classic  free  lunch, 
with  everyone  knowing  that  there  is 
no  such  thing. 

As  the  debate  proceeds  on  this  pro- 
posal for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  require  a  balanced  Federal  budget, 
I.  for  one,  believe  we  should  examine 
the  voting  records  of  Senators.  Let  us 
find  out  who  has  been  where  and  who 
has  been  doing  what  down  through 
the  years.  Let  us  find  out  what  has 
been  the  voting  practice  of  those  Sena- 
tors who  today  are  so  adamant  in  their 
opposition  to  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  constitutional  amendment. 

But  let  us  examine  all  Senators  and 
their  voting  records,  and  let  us  have  it 
spread  on  the  record  how  Senators 
have  voted  down  through  the  years  on 
the  appropriation  bills  that  have  ex- 
ceeded the  Federal  budget— or,  to  put 
it  bluntly,  who  are  the  budget-busting 
Senators? 

The  point  is  this.  Mr.  President: 
There  is  not  a  single  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  would  go  out  and  throw 
away  his  or  her  own  money.  Senators 
have  a  right  to  do  that,  but  they  don't 
do  it.  They  vote  to  throw  away  some- 
one else's  money,  to  wit,  the  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

I  recall  the  story  of  Davy  Crockett. 
When  Davy  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  there  was  a 
legislative  proposal,  as  I  recall  it.  to 
give  a  sum  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
the  widow  of  a  distinguished  naval  of- 
ficer who  had  died.  The  widow  had  al- 
ready received  her  late  husband's  pen- 
sion. There  was  a  rush  to  pass  the  pro- 
posal and  to  give  the  lady  additional 
money. 

I  cannot  quote  Davy  Crockett  pre- 
cisely. I  read  the  story  a  long  time  ago. 


But  in  effect.  Davy  got  up  and  said.  "I 
respect  the  late  admiral  as  much  as 
anybody  in  this  Chamber  I  regret  his 
death  as  much  as  anybody  in  this 
Chamber.  But.  gentlemen,  it  is  not  our 
money  to  give." 

Then  he  made  a  proposition  to  his 
fellow  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  said.  "I  am  the  poor- 
est Member  of  this  body  but  I  will 
make  this  bargain  with  my  colleagues. 
If  you  will  give  a  month's  pay  to  the 
widow  of  this  distinguished  naval  offi- 
cer, I  will  give  a  month's  pay.  And  we 
have  a  right  to  do  that.  What  we  don't 
have  a  right  to  do  is  to  give  away 
somebody  else's  money." 

He  had  no  takers.  Everyone  was 
sorry  for  the  lady  until  it  came  to  the 
spending  of  his  own  money. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
who,  as  a  successful  man  or  woman, 
would  throw  away  the  profits  or  assets 
of  his  or  her  business.  A  successful 
business  person  knows  that  he  or  she 
has  a  legal  obligation  to  the  stockhold- 
ers and  employees  of  the  business  and 
they  also  know  that  if  they  do  waste 
the  assets  and  profit  of  the  business, 
that  business  will  not  survive  very 
long. 

How  is  it,  then,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  these  same  individuals  come  to- 
gether to  sit  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  they  aban- 
don the  very  concept  and  practices 
that  were  perfectly  natural  and  in- 
stinctive before  they  entered  the  legis- 
lative arena? 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  a  small 
example,  but  an  example  nonetheless. 
During  the  past  several  weeks,  this 
Senate  debated  at  great  length  the 
question  of  whether  to  test  TV  cover- 
age of  Senate  activities.  Not  once  in 
the  debate— not  once,  Mr.  President- 
did  I  hear  one  of  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  express  the  slightest  concern 
as  to  where  the  $3.5  million  will  come 
from  to  pay  for  TV  in  the  Senate.  Not 
once  did  I  hear  one  of  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  question  whether  this 
money  could  be  better  spent.  Why?  I 
do  not  know,  maybe  it  is  because  $3.5 
million  is  a  trival  amount  these  days  in 
terms  of  a  trillion  dollar  Federal 
budget.  Maybe  $3.5  million  is  so  trivial 
that  we  do  not  even  bother  to  think 
about  it  anymore. 

Now,  I  have  no  heartburn  one  way 
or  the  other  about  TV  in  the  Senate.  I 
did  object  to  the  use  of  that  legislative 
umbrella  to  try  to  ram  down  the 
throats  of  the  minority  rule  changes 
in  the  Senate  that  I  considered  to  be 
not  only  unwise,  but  dangerous,  in 
terms  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

But,  in  any  event,  Mr.  President,  we 
managed  without  TV  in  the  Senate  for 
almost  200  years,  and  I  would  have 
thought  that  somewhere  along  the 
line  one  of  the  proponents  of  TV  In 
the  Senate  would  have  said.  'Well,  we 


are  talking  about  $3.5  million  that  we 
do  not  have  to  spend  right  now." 

I  thought  that  the  passage  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  was  a  sign 
that  the  Senate  had  finally  recognized 
its  obligation  to  the  American  taxpay- 
er to  reduce  the  level  of  Federal 
spending.  And  I  hope  that  that  is 
indeed  the  case;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
pray  that  that  will  prove  to  be  the 
case. 

But  what  do  we  hear?  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  that  we  do  not  have  great  de- 
bates in  this  Senate  from  Senators 
who  want  to  exempt  various  spending 
proposals  from  the  effects  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings. 

Mr.  President,  I  still  hope  that  we 
can  make  responsible  and  difficult  de- 
cisions prescribed  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  to  reduce  the  deficit  to  zero 
by  1991. 1  think  we  ought  to  do  it  more 
quickly  than  that.  But  surely  there  is 
enough  intestinal  fortitude  and  good 
sense  in  this  body  to  do  it  by  1991.  We 
have  a  perfect  opportunity  with  the 
proposal  now  before  this  Senate  to 
create  the  political  environment  for 
the  future  in  which  a  zero  deficit  can 
be  achieved  and  maintained. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  conclude  in  a 
moment,  and  I  appreciate  the  Chair's 
indulging  me  with  this  recitation  of 
thoughts  that  have  occurred  to  me 
throughout  the  weeks  preceding  this 
day.  I  am  obliged  to  recall  for  the 
record  a  statement  that  Ronald 
Reagan  made  in  1980.  He  said: 

Excessive  Federal  spending  and  deflclU 
have  become  so  engrained  In  Oovemment 
today  that  a  constitutional  amendment  Is 
necessary  to  limit  this  spending. 

And  I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that 
Ronald  Reagan  was  right  then— and 
he  is  right  this  day  in  Insisting  that 
there  be  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  require  a  balanced  Federal  budget, 
because  the  size  of  the  current  deficit 
proves  beyond  any  doubt  that  Mr. 
Reagan  was  correct  in  1980. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  will  argue 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  Is 
not  the  correct  approach  to  balancing 
the  budget.  Mr.  President,  again  let 
me  say,  with  all  respect  to  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  make  that  claim:  That 
Is  a  cop-out.  These  voices  will  say,  "All 
that  is  needed  Is  for  Congress  to  exer- 
cise the  political  courage  to  vote 
against  unnecessary  spending." 

Oh.  yes.  that  is  correct.  But  we  have 
not  had  that  courage.  We  have  not 
had  that  sense  of  responsibility.  And 
the  arithmetic  is  evident  for  all  to  see 
that  this  Congress  has  been  derelict. 
And  I  hope  I  will  never  hear  again  a 
description  of  the  Federal  deficit  as 
being  a  Reagan  deficit.  Look  at  the 
cost  of  paying  the  Interest  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt.  I  recited  the  figures  earlier. 
Most  of  the  deficit— most  of  the  defi- 
cit, Mr.  President— can  be  charged  to 
the  profligacy,  the  Irresponsibility,  the 
apathy  of  years  gone  by  when  there 


was  no  hesitation  about  spending 
vastly  more  than  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment took  In  In  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  ratification  of  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget  will  solve  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  our  Nation,  but 
it  will  surely  do  one  thing.  It  will  bring 
a  degree  of  honesty  said  discipline  that 
Is  long  overdue  around  this  place.  This 
discipline  is  Imperative.  And  the  other 
side  of  the  coin  Is  clear:  The  cost  of 
not  balancing  the  Federal  budget  Is 
just  too  high. 

Maybe  what  I  am  saying  Is,  we  are 
now  at  put-up  or  shut-up  time.  We  can 
manufacture  all  grades  of  excuses  for 
what  we  do  or  fail  to  do,  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  fool  the  American 
people  if  we  renege  on  this  opportuni- 
ty. If  we  are  unwilling  at  this  crucial 
time  to  accept  a  discipline  that  admit- 
tedly win  be  difficult— some  will  even 
say  it  is  Impossible— then  we  are 
saying  that  there  Is  no  remedy.  And 
that  simply  is  not  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  move  rapidly  to  approve 
this  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
Remembering,  as  we  do,  that  Jeffer- 
son warned  us  In  the  first  place  of  the 
consequences  of  not  being  prudent,  of 
not  being  responsible. 

I  shall  conclude,  as  I  began,  by  quot- 
ing Thomas  Jefferson  in  1802  when  he 
said  "If  we  can  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment from  wasting  the  labors  of  the 
people  under  the  pretense  of  taking 
care  of  them,  they  must  become 
happy."  And  he  also  said,  "I  place  the 
economy  as  being  the  first  and  most 
Important  of  republican  virtues,  and 
public  debt  as  the  greatest  of  the  dan- 
gers to  be  feared." 

With  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  I»resldent.  I  rest  my  case. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 
Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  considers  the  most  recent 
effort  to  achieve  through  legislative 
flat  what  we  have  failed  to  achieve 
through  the  constitutional  process  of 
representative  government,  which  is  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  This  latest 
cure  of  our  deficit  ills  would  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  make  deficit  spending  unconstitu- 
tional, except  In  times  of  war.  or  when 
a  supermajorlty  of  the  Congress  voted 
In  favor  of  it, 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  clear 
that  I  am  for  efficiency  and  economy 
in  Government.  I  am  for  prudence, 
even  for  frugality  In  Government,  and. 
If  necessary.  Mr.  President,  for  austeri- 
ty in  Government.  But  I  think  we 
have  to  take  some  philosophical  note 
of  the  fact  that  today  we  are  being 
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asked  to  do  something  a  little  differ- 
ent than  being  efficient,  economic, 
prudent,  frugal,  or  austere.  We  are 
being  asked  to  take  the  first  step  in 
the  path  of  enshrining  in  the  Consti- 
tution a  significant  economic  hypothe- 
sis. And  that  hypothesis  is  the  desir- 
ability of  a  Federal  budget  that  is  pre- 
cisely in  balance. 

God  forbid.  It  could  be  in  surplus. 
That  is  historically  not  impossible. 
This  country  has  sometimes  had  a 
budget  surplus,  unhappily  not  in  our 
generation.  But  it  has  occurred. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  economists  are 
far  from  unanimous  about  the  accura- 
cy of  this  particular  hypothesis— espe- 
cially, if  it  is  applied  at  all  times  and 
under  all  co  >ditions.  But  it  does  seem 
to  raise  the  question  whether  or  not 
an  economic  theory— however  much  it 
has  been  touted  and  revered— belongs 
in  the  fundamental  charter  of  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  think  the  confusion  that 
could  be  engendered  by  enshrining  a 
particular  economic  theory  in  the 
Constitution  is  very  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  deliberations  which  we 
enjoyed  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. The  committee,  after  a  lot  of 
discussion  and  thoughtful,  eloquent 
debate  came  up  with  the  rather  re- 
markable result  that  we  approved 
two— not  one.  but  two— amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Well,  this  is  rather  extraordi- 
nary. I  cannot  recall.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  quarter  century  that  I  have  served 
in  Congress  that  we  have  gotten  to  the 
situation  where  we  could  not  make  up 
our  minds  on  what  to  do  about  a  sub- 
ject so  we  just  pass  out  two  bills, 
report  two  bills. 

It  is  like  the  old  story  that  I  remem- 
ber Governor  Tuck,  of  Virginia,  used 
to  tell  in  the  other  body.  Governor 
Tuck  represented  a  congressional  dis- 
trict down  near  South  Boston,  VA. 
which  is  sheep  country.  He  used  to  say 
that  when  they  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  general  assembly  in  Richmond 
about  dogs  killing  sheep,  that  some  of 
his  friends  were  for  it  and  some  of  his 
friends  were  against  it.  and  he  was 
going  to  stick  firmly  with  his  friends. 

That  is  what  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  done  on  the  subject  of  this  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  We  are 
sticking  firmly  with  our  friends,  and 
we  have  several  different  ideas  of  what 
it  ought  to  be  so  we  passed  out  both  of 
them  with  the  imprimatur  of  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Despite  the  long  hours  of  hearings, 
and  the  members  of  the  committee 
worked  very  hard  rn  ihis.  despite  the 
tireless  work  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmowd].  and  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  committee  was 
unable  to  agree  on  a  single  formula- 
tion for  the  amendment. 
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Now.  lo  and  behold,  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  we  have  a  third 
version  which  is  a  hybrid,  which  has 
sprung  forth. 

I  think  that  an  objective  observer 
would  feel  that  the  conmiittee's  inabil- 
ity to  propound  a  single  text  for  the 
proposed  amendment  would  be  a 
signal,  a  warning,  that  the  particular 
wording  of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment may  be  out  of  date  before  it  ever 
goes  into  effect.  This  is  especially  true 
since  the  ratification  process  is  very 
lengthy,  and  usually  takes  several 
years  to  accomplish. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  conceive  of 
any  formulation,  or  any  combination 
of  words  that  will  achieve  the  goal  of 
mandating  a  balanced  budget.  At  best, 
any  of  these  proposed  amendments 
will  raise  false  expectations.  At  worst, 
they  could  lead  to  concerted  efforts  to 
circumvent  the  provisions.  And.  of 
course,  the  latter  result  would  have  an 
effect  beyond  the  mere  question  of  a 
balanced  budget  because  it  would  go  to 
respect  for  constitutional  provisions 
and  enforcement  of  the  organic  law. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  many  of 
those  who  are  supporting  this  consti- 
tutional amendment  are  among  those 
who  are  against  judicial  activism, 
those  who  are  against  the  intervention 
of  Federal  judges  into  the  political  and 
social  life  of  this  country,  those  who 
question  the  President's  nominees  for 
the  Federal  bench  say.  "Are  you  a  ju- 
dicial activist?  If  you  are.  we  may  not 
want  to  confirm  you."  Yet,  this  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  is  an  invita- 
tion to  judicial  activism. 

For  myself.  I  think  the  Federal 
judges  have  done  very  important  and 
useful  things  in  this  country. 

But  for  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
that  judgment.  I  would  suggest  that 
they  think  twice  about  supporting  a 
balanced-budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

One  of  the  Senators  who  has  spoken 
on  the  subject  this  week,  a  very  ener- 
getic evangelist  of  the  balanced-budget 
gospel,  was  very  candid  in  describing 
what  he  felt  was  a  major  problem,  and 
he  asked,  "How  in  the  world  are  we 
going  to  enforce  it?" 

Well,  none  of  the  three  balanced- 
budget  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion that  I  assume  are  now  pending— 
you  can  take  your  choice— includes  a 
specific  enforcement  mechanism. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  rejected 
an  amendment  which  would  have 
granted  explicit  standing  for  citizen 
suits  to  enforce  both  the  balanced 
budget  and  the  tax  limitation  sections 
of  the  resolutions  reported  by  the 
committee.  The  majority  report  of  the 
committee  indicates  that  judicial  in- 
volvement would  be  rare. 

I  think,  if  we  ever  heard  of  it.  that 
that  is  wishful  thinking.  That  is  the 
people  who  object  to  judicial  activism 
saying  that.  "Well,  judicial  Involve- 
ment will  be  rare  because  citizens  will 


lack  standing  to  bring  suit  on  viola- 
tions." 

But  if  people  cannot  go  to  court  to 
enforce  the  amendment,  then  it  has  to 
be  self-enforcing  or  we  have  to  admit 
that  it  is  not  enforceable.  Therefore,  it 
may  or  may  not  achieve  the  goal  of  a 
balanced  budget.  Failure  could  erode 
respect  for  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution. 

Passage  of  an  amendment  that  may 
not  be  enforceable  Is  an  exercise  in 
public  relations,  not  in  constitutional 
law.  If  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
correct  that  citizens  do  not  have  the 
right  to  come  to  court,  I  think  we  have 
to  question  whether  we  are  providing 
an  adequate  redress  for  grievances  as 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution. 

But  if  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  in- 
correct, if  the  committee  was  wrong 
and  citizens  do  have  standing  to  sue  to 
enforce  the  amendment,  then  I  would 
submit  to  those  who  do  not  like  judi- 
cial activism  that  Federal  judges  could 
become  intimately  involved  in  every 
facet  of  spending;  intimately  Involved 
In  every  tax  decision. 

The  Judiciary  could  be  called  on  to 
determine  the  constitutionality  of  vir- 
tually every  spending  bill  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. How  is  that  for  judicial  activism? 
Every  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
sure,  acts  in  obedience  to  his  oath  to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution. 
If  no  other  enforcement  is  possible, 
only  the  Congress,  itself,  through  its 
own  rules  and  decisions,  can  police  ad- 
herence to  the  Constitution.  But,  with 
respect  to  deficit  reduction,  the  goal  of 
a  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment,  we  have  already  bound 
ourselves  by  statute,  which  we  are 
equally  sworn  to  obey. 

We  did  it  3  months  ago,  when  we 
adopted  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs 
amendment  to  the  debt-ceiling  legisla- 
tion. Somewhat  paradoxically,  we 
boosted  the  national  debt  to  $2  trillion 
and  then  said  we  were  going  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  That  Is  a  little  like  bring- 
ing two  forms  of  a  budget-balancing 
amendment  to  the  Senate  floor.  We 
can  go  both  ways  at  once. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs 

amendment  includes  a  series  of  statu- 
tory and  rule  changes  that  require 
more  than  a  simple  majority  to  ap- 
prove budgets  that  do  not  meet  the 
deficit  target  levels.  As  we  all  know, 
under  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  these 
deficit  target  levels  decrease  until  1991 
when  theoretically  a  balanced  budget 
will  be  achieved. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  probably  be  enforced 
against  Congress  in  essentially  the 
same  way  that  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs  Is  enforced.  The  question  has  to 
occur  as  the  whether  or  not  we  should 
allow  time  to  see  how  well  the  statuto- 
ry mechanism  works  before  taking  the 
dramatic  step  of  amending  the  Constl- 
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tutlon  to  achieve  the  same  goal  In  the 
same  way. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  before  pre- 
scribing any  additional  balanced 
budget  medication,  we  might  evaluate 
the  effects  on  the  economy  and  on  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  of  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-HolUngs  cure.  Our  experi- 
ence over  the  next  4  years  will  prob- 
ably teach  us  a  lot  about  the  benefits 
and  shortcomings  of  the  drive  for  a 
precisely  balanced  budget. 

But  if  we  now  adopt  and  send  to  the 
States  a  constitutional  amendment  on 
the  subject,  then  that  wisdom  will 
come  too  late  because  the  long  road 
back  from  the  constitutional-amend- 
ing process  is  Just  as  long  as  the  road 
through  the  process.  It  is^just  as  time- 
consuming  and  lengthy  to  repeal  a 
constitutional  amendment  as  it  is  to 
adopt  it. 

Why  Is  the  Senate  being  asked  at 
this  moment  to  embark  on  a  path  that 
seems,  at  least  to  me,  to  have  so  many 
pitfalls? 

In  my  view,  the  support  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  on  a  balanced 
budget  is  based  on  a  false  premise. 
The  premise  that  the  Constitution, 
itself,  is  somehow  flawed,  and  that  but 
for  this  error  in  the  original  drafting 
of  the  document  our  fiscal  house 
might  be  In  order.  We  might  not  owe 
to  the  world  $2  trillion. 

I  have  trouble  with  this  assumption. 
The  Constitution,  without  any  further 
amendment,  grants  ample  power  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  President  to 
adopt  a  balanced  budget  now.  today. 
We  have  lived  under  the  Constitution 
for  almost  200  years.  The  deficit  di- 
lemma is  of  much  more  recent  vintage. 
As  I  said  earlier,  we  have  gone 
through  periods  in  which  we  have  had 
a  budget  surplus.  We  have  had  modest 
deficits.  But  a  national  debt  of  over  $2 
trillion  Is  a  very  recent  phenomenon. 

The  deficit  problem  Is  not  the  fault 
of  any  Inadequacies  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  the  fault  of  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Presidents  of  both  par- 
ties, who  have  proposed  spending 
measures  in  excess  of  Federal  reve- 
nues without  proposing  adequate 
taxes  to  finance  those  spendlngs  prior- 
ities. 

It  Is  the  fault  of  the  Congress,  the 
Congress  in  different  periods  with  ma- 
jorities from  both  parties,  which,  al- 
though it  has  consistently  reduced  the 
spending  demands  of  all  recent  Presi- 
dents—and I  would  repeat  that,  the 
Congress  has  consistently  reduced  the 
spending  demands  of  all  recent  Presi- 
dents; we  have  not  voted  as  much  as 
Presidents  have  wanted  us  to  appro- 
priate—but in  spite  of  that,  we  have 
just  as  consistently  been  unwilling  to 
deny  any  President  his  wish  to  In- 
crease   spending    without    increasing 
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We  ought  to  remember  before  we 
proceed  to  graft  one  of  these  amend- 


ments, or  a  hybridization  of  these 
amendments,  on  to  the  Constitution, 
that  any  President,  any  year,  even  this 
year,  can  submit  a  balanced  budget. 
We  do  not  need  a  change  In  the  Con- 
stitution to  have  that  happen. 

In  fact,  there  Is  no  constitutional 
amendment  that  can  substitute  for 
Executive  responsibility,  and  no  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  can  sub- 
stitute for  congressional  responsibility. 
We  cannot  assert  that  with  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  we  can  balance  the 
budget  unless  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
cede that  without  one,  we  cannot  do  it. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  make  that  con- 
cession. 

I  must  confess  that  it  is  unthinkable 
to  me  that  the  75  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  voted  for  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  are  now  ready,  3 
months  later,  to  throw  In  the  towel. 
They  are  ready  to  throw  In  the  towel 
before  the  fight  has  even  begun.  For 
these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
oppose  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments, all  three  of  them;  individually 
and  collectively,  I  shall  oppose  them.  I 
think  they  are  untimely,  I  think  they 
are  unnecessary,  and  I  think  they  are 
unwise. 
Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
first  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  even  as  I  take  just  a  few 
minutes  to  disagree  with  him.  He  has, 
by  all  odds,  been  one  of  the  finest 
Members  of  this  body  or  the  other 
body  In  my  not  quite  11  Mi  years  of  ob- 
serving him.  He  has  made  tremendous 
contributions  and  I  am  honored  to 
serve  with  him. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Regardless  of  what 
errors  of  Judgment  he  may  hereafter 
correct,  I  am  grateful  for  his  kind  and 
generous  words. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
If  I  may  take  just  a  few  minutes  to 
counter  what  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  said.  He  talked  about  the 
sanctity  of  the  Constitution.  I  agree 
with  him  on  the  sanctity  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  there  has  been  an  un- 
written part  of  the  Constitution  and  if 
I  may  have  his  attention  on  Just  this 
one  item,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land— 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  has  my 
undivided  and  total  attention. 

Mr.  SIMON.  There  is  one  item  that  I 
think  concerns  him  more  than  any 
other.  That  Is  the  sanctity  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  point  out  two  things  here. 
One  Is  an  unwritten  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  unwritten  amend- 
ment—the phrase  goes  back  to  John 
Adams— Is  that  we  are  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  It  was  Just  taken  for 
granted. 


The  first  time  In  our  history  that  we 
had  any  significant  debt  was  In  1917. 
since  the  beginning  of  this  country.  In 
1917,  we  accumulated  a  total  indebted- 
ness of  $3  billion.  So  that  unwritten 
amendment,  in  a  sense,  has  been  part 
of  the  Constitution,  except  that  all  of 
a  sudden,  that  unwritten  amendment 
we  started  to  violate. 

The  second  point  I  think  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  point.  Thirty-two 
States  have  called  for  a  constitutional 
convention.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  joins  me  In  believing  It 
would  be  very  unwise  to  have  a  consti- 
tutional convention.  Some  of  those 
who  favor  this  believe  they  are  going 
to  get  four  additional  States  to  have 
that  call  this  year.  If  two  additional 
States  provide  that  call,  we  shall  have 
a  constitutional  convention  that  could 
come  up  with  a  budget  amendment 
that  will  not  be  as  carefully  crafted  aa 
this  one.  Or  the  convention  could 
come  up  with  who  knows  what  In  the 
way  of  amendments— abortion,  getting 
rid  of  part  of  the  BUI  of  RlghU-who 
knows  what?  Having  a  carefully  craft- 
ed amendment— and  I  think  this  is— 
really  would  be  helpful.  I  think  this 
amendment  Is  In  the  spirit  of  the 
thinking  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, if  I  may  say  so. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, of  course,  does  pose  a  very  real 
problem.  He  talks  about  the  sanctity 
of  the  Constitution.  I  agree  with  that 
and  I  have  pointed  out  that  we  got 
along  for  nearly  200  years  without  se- 
rious deficits.  I  am  not  sure  It  was  an 
unwritten  amendment  to  the  Contltu- 
tion  or  unwritten  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution more  than  it  was  the  simple 
common  sense  of  our  predecessors. 
But  to  do  one  unwise  thing  to  avoid 
another  Is  a  heavy  price  to  pay.  I 
admit  that  there  are  times  in  human 
experience  that  we  are  tempted  to  do 
that.  It  Is  a  little  like  the  fellow  who 
hit  his  thumb  with  a  hammer  because 
he  wanted  to  forget  his  toothache.  I 
am  not  sure  that  that  in  the  most  de- 
sirable way  to  handle  one  deficit  prob- 
lem. 

I  regret— more  than  regret.  I  fear— 
the  size  of  the  deficit.  I  agree  that 
something  serious  has  to  be  done  with 
It.  But  I  think  the  serious  things  that 
have  to  be  done  do  not  Involve  length- 
ening the  Constitution.  They  Involve  a 
little  more  spending  restraint— here, 
on  the  floor,  and  enacting  a  tax  bill  to 
raise  some  revenue— here,  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

If  we  spent  one-tenth  the  time  deal- 
ing with  the  arithmetic  that  we  are 
spending  on  constitutional  language, 
we  would  be  way  down  the  road  to 
solving  the  problem.  The  arithmetic  is 
that  we  need  to  have  some  more  reve- 
nue and  we  need  to  cut  out  some  of 
the  spending.  And  I  am  prepared  to  do 
both. 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Let  me  add  that  I  could 
not  concur  more  with  the  Senator  on 
those  two  points.  I  am  ready  to  do 
both  also. 

Let  me  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  re- 
spond to  a  few  other  points;  then  I 
shall  yield  to  my  friend  from  the  State 
of  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]. 

The  question  of  judicial  involvement 
was  brought  up  again.  There  is  some 
disagreement  among  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  to  who 
might  have  standing  to  sue.  But  I 
think  there  is  general  agreement 
among  those  of  us  who  favor  this  reso- 
lution that  it  would  be  a  rarity  for  the 
courts  to  get  involved. 

Members  do  not  purposely  violate 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
We  do  hold  the  Constitution  sacred. 
Further  if  this  resolution  passes.  Con- 
gress will  set  up  a  mechanism  to  im- 
plement. 

My  colleague  from  Maryland  says 
that  if  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
works,  the  constitutional  amendment 
is  not  going  to  be  needed.  No.  1,  if  it 
works  than  it  can  do  no  harm.  It  is 
there  and  it  is  a  safety  for  the  future. 
No.  2.  unfortunately,  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  who  is  presiding 
right  now— my  friend.  Senator  East— 
and  Senator  Gorton  and  others  here 
know,  the  same  simple  majority  that 
passed  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  can 
repeal  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  I 
voted  for  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  I 
think  we  need  serious  medicine.  But  it 
is  too  easy  to  get  rid  of. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  says 
why,  at  this  moment,  do  it?  It  is  very 
interesting  that  the  first  person  to 
lead  in  Congresss,  in  the  Senate,  on 
the  whole  question  of  a  balanced 
budget  was  a  predecessor  from  the 
State  of  Maryland,  Senator  Millard 
Ty dings,  back  in  1954. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  says  we 
owe  to  the  world  $2  trillion.  He  is  cor- 
rect. We  owe  the  world.  That  is  one  of 
the  problems.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  have  to  do  something.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  deficit  that  we  will 
create  this  year  is  going  to  be  pur- 
chased by  people  outside  of  this  coun- 
try. 

As  I  said  earlier,  he  said  we  have  the 
power  to  balance  the  budget  now.  We 
do.  We  do  not  have  the  willpower  to 
do  it.  That  is  why  we  need  the  re- 
straint of  the  Constitution.  I  have 
great  respect  for  our  colleague  from 
Maryland,  as  I  do  for  others  who 
oppose  this  measure.  But  I  think,  on 
balance,  we  have  to  face  the  reality. 
We  have  a  group  of  very  talented  men 
and  women  in  this  body  and  in  the 
other  body  across  the  Capitol.  But  we 
have  held  our  finger  to  the  wind  and 
the  public  has  said,  "Spend  more  and 
cut  taxes."  Congress  has  done  both 
and  we  have  done  it  at  the  peril  of  the 
future.  We  cannot  continually  spend 
one-fifth  or  one-fourth  more  than  we 


take  in.  year  after  year,  without  jeop- 
ardizing our  whole  economy. 

That  is  where  we  are.  I  think  we  are 
in  a  more  serious  economic  situation 
than  many  of  my  colleagues  realize 
and  I  think  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment can  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
stage  of  the  debate  over  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225,  I  can  state  my  position 
simply  and  I  hope  rather  briefly. 

As  was  the  case  in  1982  when  we 
dealt  with  this  subject  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent form,  I  feel  the  proposal  to  rep- 
resent extremely  bad  policy  and  a 
threat  to  the  nature  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  has 
not  historically  included  precise  re- 
strictions of  this  sort  on  the  way  in 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  set  substan- 
tive public  policy. 

In  one  major  respect,  however,  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ar- 
gument against  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  this  subject  is  far 
stronger  in  1986  than  it  was  in  1982.  In 
1982.  we  dealt  with  abstractions.  We 
had  not  dealt  precisely  with  the  proc- 
ess for  getting  to  a  balanced  budget,  or 
to  the  extent  that  we  did  in  1985,  even 
with  its  urgency. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  debate 
which  consumed  the  majority  of  the 
time  and  the  effort  and  the  attention 
of  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress between  September  and  Decem- 
ber of  1985  should  illustrate  graphical- 
ly the  lack  of  wisdom  of  this  proposal. 
During  that  period  of  time  we  debated 
at  length  and  ultimately  passed  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  balanced  budget  amendments 
of  1985.  Of  course,  the  sponsors  of 
that  proposal  had  a  goal  identical  to 
that  of  the  sponsors  of  this  constitu- 
tional amendment.  It  was  in  their 
view,  as  it  is  that  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment,  that  budget  deficits 
are  gravely  injurious  to  the  economic 
and  fiscal  health  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  that  that  burden  on 
our  economy  should  be  removed. 

The  success  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings in  the  political  sense  of  having 
had  it  pass  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  having  been  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
it  seems  to  me.  has  been  graphically 
and  affirmatively  illustrated  by  in- 
creasing signs  of  strength  in  our  econ- 
omy since  the  passage  of  the  bill.  That 
bill,  after  all,  in  its  original  form  was 
only  a  promise.  We  have  seen 
strengthening  in  the  economy  in  a 
number  of  areas— in  a  lower  rate  of 
unemployment,  in  continuing  low  in- 
flation, but  most  particularly  in  a  dra- 
matic drop  in  interest  rates.  So  the 
goal  of  reaching  a  balanced  budget  is 


one  which  Is  shared  by  almost  every 
Member,  if  not  every  Member,  of  this 
body. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  debate  was 
lengthy,  and  the  length  and  serious- 
ness of  that  debate,  the  questions 
which  were  raised  by  particular  kinds 
of  Federal  programs,  hundreds  of 
which  are  not  normal  or  standard 
brand  spending  programs,  or  for  that 
matter  taxing  programs,  which  involve 
appropriations  or  specific  tax  bills 
year  after  year,  have  led  us  to  be  very 
cautious  about  dealing  simplistically 
with  an  extremely  complex  Federal 
Government  organization.  We  eventu- 
ally decided  in  our  wisdom  that  we 
would  exempt  certain  programs  from 
the  strictures  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. In  some  cases  at  least  we  have 
decided  to  determine  that  receipts  and 
expenditures  are  not  in  fact  receipts 
and  expenditures  by  putting  them  off 
budget  and  by  making  the  statement 
that  until  at  least  some  time  in  the 
future,  but  before  the  earliest  possible 
effective  date  of  this  constitutional 
amendment,  we  will  ignore  them  en- 
tirely as  we  look  at  whether  or  not  we 
have  balanced  the  budget  of  the 
United  States.  Some  of  these  decisions 
may  have  been  unwise.  Some  of  those 
decisions  are  ones  which  I  personally 
would  not  have  made  had  I  written 
that  proposal  on  my  own. 

The  important  point,  however,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  they  were  made  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  amendments  eventu- 
ally became  a  very  complicated  text, 
probably  several  hundred  pages  in 
length,  dealing  in  quite  different  ways 
with  different  kinds  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  than 
that,  Mr.  President,  is  the  fact  that 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  which  is 
now  widely  denounced  by  individuals 
and  groups  throughout  the  United 
States— and  I  may  say  widely  praised 
by  many  other  groups— nonetheless 
seeks  only  to  balance  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  by  fiscal  year  1991,  a 
period  of  more  than  4  years  from  the 
time  of  its  original  passage. 

That  is  considered  by  many  to  be  an 
extremely  drastic  prescription.  Some 
hold  the  proposition  that  it  will  create 
a  serious  recession  in  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  argu- 
ment, but  it  is  nonetheless  made. 

This  proposal,  which  hopes  I  guess 
to  come  after  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings has  in  fact  solved  all  the  fiscal 
problems  of  the  United  States,  none- 
theless requires  the  budget  to  be  bal- 
anced within  a  couple  of  years  after  it 
becomes  an  effective  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  United  States.  Should  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  fail  and  should  we 
have  budget  deficits  (of  the  size  that 
we  had  last  year  when  this  amend- 
ment becomes  a  part  of  our  Constitu- 


tion) the  pains  of  Oramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  would  pale  to  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  drastic 
changes  in  policy  which  would  be  re- 
quired almost  overnight. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  succeed,  what  is  the 
point  of  a  constitutional  amendment? 
I  submit  that  there  is  none.  If  It  suc- 
ceeds in  reaching  that  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1991,  it  can  be  ex- 
tended. It  can  be  extended  indefinite- 
ly. It  can  be  extended  until  a  combina- 
tion of  a  majority  of  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  determine  that  it 
is  no  longer  valid  public  policy.  I  do 
not  know  when  that  date  would  be.  It 
might  be  in  1995.  It  might  be  in  the 
year  2000,  or  2010.  Nevertheless,  it  will 
be  a  decision  under  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  which  the  Congress  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  make. 
Should  this  appear  in  the  Constitution 
by  definition,  we  are  removing  the 
right  of  the  elected  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  their  normal  political  proce- 
dures to  make  that  decision. 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  very, 
very  complex.  This  constitutional 
amendment  is  exceedingly  simple.  We 
face  a  complex  problem.  It  is  very  un- 
likely that  a  solution  as  simple  as  this 
is  likely  to  work. 

Reflect  on  the  fact,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  might  well  have  passed  every 
word  except  for  the  effective  date  in 
this  constitutional  amendment  as  a 
statute  last  fall  and  entitled  that 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  We  know 
what  the  results  would  be  today  under 
those  circumstances.  In  the  first  place, 
by  putting  a  2-year  effective  date  on  it, 
we  would  have  made  our  task  abso- 
lutely impossible,  and  we  would  have 
in  effect  turned  over  the  proposition, 
the  duty  to  see  to  it  that  its  strictures 
were  met  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  thus  had  unelected  officials 
making  decisions  which  elected  offi- 
cials should  in  fact  make. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  we  now 
have  the  balance  of  this  year  most 
particularly  and  from  now  until  1991 
to  determine  whether  or  not  creating 
major  incentives  for  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity in  the  form  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  first,  will  work  and,  second,  is 
as  good  policy  as  those  of  us  who 
voted  for  it— and  I  did,  happily  and 
firmly-think  in  fact  that  it  is.  This  is 
the  way  with  which  to  deal  with  these 
problems. 

When  we  find,  as  we  certainly  will, 
that  there  are  minor  defects  or  major 
defects  in  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
this  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  make  such  changes 
as  are  necessary  for  it  to  work  more  ef- 
fectively—an avenue  of  change  which 
is  not  available  when  we  have  en- 
shrined a  particular  economic  and 
fiscal  doctrine  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  a  summary.  I 
intend  to  speak  at  greater  length  and 
on  a  couple  of  other  subjects  related 
to  this  constitutional  amendment 
before  it  comes  to  a  vote.  But  because 
we  have  one  of  its  leading  proponents 
on  the  floor  at  the  present  time,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois,  I 
wonder  if  he  would  agree  to  answer  a 
few  questions  as  to  the  way  in  which  It 
will  work— factual  questions.  One  re- 
lates to  judicial  review  which  he  allud- 
ed to,  at  least  In  the  remarks  which 
immediately  preceded  my  own.  If  he  is 
willing  to  do  so.  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  this,  starting  with  the  heart  of 
the  amendment: 

Section  1  states  that  outlays  of  the 
United  States  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  receipts  to  the  United 
States  for  that  period.  I  ask  him 
whether  or  not  those  two  terms,  out- 
lays and  receipts,  are,  in  his  view,  crys- 
tal clear  and  include  every  kind  of 
transfer  of  money  to  and  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
even  any  Government-owned  corpora- 
tion, or  whether  there  are  or  should 
be  some  exceptions  to  that  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
have  great  respect  for  both  his  ability 
and  what  he  contributes  to  this  body. 
The  answer  is  that  the  committee 
report  outlines  in  some  detail  the 
answer  and  that  is  the  congressional 
intent.  The  answer  Is  that  we  Intend 
both  budget  and  off-budget  items  to 
be  included  here. 

Mr.  GORTON.  As  a  consequence, 
the  decision  made  by  Congress  late 
last  year  to  take  Social  Security  off 
budget  sometime  beginning  about 
1990,  literally  not  to  count  receipts 
into  Social  Security  as  receipts  or  ex- 
penditures as  outlays,  would  not  be 
possible  if  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment were  part  of  the  fundamental 
proposal. 

Mr.  SIMON.  In  my  opinion,  we  can 
take  it  off  the  budget.  We  cannot  take 
it  away  from  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment.  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
It  off  the  budget.  I  favor  taking  It  off 
the  budget.  But  what  we  are  talking 
about  Is  Including  all  recelpU,  all  out- 
lays. 

Mr.  GORTON.  In  other  words,  In 
the  early  1990'b,  If  we  do  not  change 
the  Social  Security  laws.  receipU  from 
the  payroll  tax  will  greatly  exceed 
payments  or  beneflu  to  Social  Securi- 
ty beneficiaries,  those  receipts  will  be 
considered  as  receipts  under  section  1, 
and  therefore  could  be  spent  against, 
even  If  those  receipts  were  all  put  into 
a  trust  fund,  so  that  other  accounts 
could  run  over  by  the  amount  of  the 
excess  of  those  Social  Security  re- 
ceipts over  Social  Security  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  correct,  but  it  would  be 
Imprudent,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  think  we  should  take  Social  Security 


separately.  I  think  we  should  look  at 
the  rest  of  the  budget  and  ask  are  we 
paying  for  it  or  not  paying  for  it, 
whether  It  la  education  or  health  re- 
search or  to  take  care  of  an  area  In  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
that  to  spend  that  money  under  this 
constitutional  amendment  would  In 
fact  be  Imprudent.  It  would  be  highly 
Imprudent.  But  It  Is  exactly  that  kind 
of  Imprudence  over  the  past  40  or  60 
years  which  has  caused  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  be  proposed  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  SIMON.  But  our  Imprudence 
has  been  much  greater  than  that.  In 
the  last  S  years,  we  have  moved  from  a 
$1  trillion  indebtedness  to  a  t2  trillion 
indebtedness.  From  1917.  we  have 
moved  from  a  $3  billion  total  Indebted- 
ness to  12  trillion.  It  Is  absolutely 
amazing. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  certainly  answered  my  ques- 
tion on  that  subject  adequately. 

On  another  subject,  perhaps  at  the 
other  extreme:  If  the  United  States 
were  to  borrow  110  billion  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Uke 
that  money  and  place  it  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  would  that 
$10  billion  count  as  a  receipt  in  the 
year  in  which  it  was  received? 

Mr.  SIMON.  No.  that  is  conceptually 
what  we  do  now.  But  I  am  not  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  will 
be  happy  to  consult  with  my  col- 
leagues who  are  cosponsors. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  do  so  because  If  that 
did  constitute  a  receipt  pursuant  to 
this  definition— and  at  least  In  the 
normal  sense  of  the  word  "receipt"  it 
would— you  have  created  in  your  con- 
stitutional amendment  a  loophole 
which  Is  as  wide  as  the  present  budget 
deficit  and  present  national  Indebted- 
ness. 

Mr.  SIMON.  When  you  borrow 
money  from  any  source,  whether  from 
John  Q.  Citizen  or  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  that  Is  not  a  receipt. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  candor  of  his  response. 

While  he  looks  at  that  answer,  per- 
haps he  will  look  at  one  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  little  more  difficult. 
That  Is  the  ability  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  should  this  reso- 
lution become  a  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, to  create  what  all  of  us  know  is 
the  normal  practice  not  only  of  pri- 
vate corporations  but  of  State  and 
local  governments,  and  to  create  a  cap- 
ital budget  with  which  to  pay  for  cap- 
ital assets  and.  In  effect,  to  charge  the 
cost  of  those  capital  assets  off  as  out- 
lays only  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  lasting  perhaps  as  long  as  the 
useful  life  of  the  capital  asset  Itself, 
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Would  it  be  possible  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  say  that,  for 
capital  expenditures,  we  will  count  as 
outlays  in  a  given  year  only  the 
amount  of  money  by  which  that  cap- 
ital asset  depreciates  during  the  course 
of  that  year? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  oppose  any 
such  policy  vigorously.  It  is  something 
that  has  great  appeal,  because  a 
family  has  to  buy  a  car  or  a  house  and 
pay  for  it  over  a  period  of  years.  That 
is  because  a  family  earning  $20,000 
cannot  pay  for  eui  $80,000  house  in  1 
year.  If  we  buy  something  that  we 
cannot  pay  for  in  1  year,  we  impru- 
dently pile  up  debts.  We  should  not 
create  some  accounting  subterfuge  and 
fool  ourselves  into  thinking  that  we 
are  really  balancing  the  budget.  I 
would  vigorously  oppose  such  a  move. 
Mr.  GORTON.  I  thanlc  the  Senator. 
I  assume  that  by  that  answer  the  Sen- 
ator, who  is  one  of  the  authors  of  this 
proposal,  means  that  it  would  not  be 
permitted. 

Mr.  SIMON.  In  my  view.  Again,  I  do 
not  want  to  speak  for  my  colleagues. 
But  in  my  view  that  would  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

Mr.    GORTON.    Would    that    view 
apply   even   to   capital   assets  which 
were  designed  for  the  production  of 
_  income? 

Let  us  take  the  petroleum  reserves, 
which  this  administration,  perhaps  un- 
wisely, wishes  to  sell  this  year  in  order 
to  balance  the  budget. 

If  we  were  to  invest  in  petroleuun  re- 
serves, for  example,  against  their  im- 
mediate use  and  their  immediate  sale, 
10  percent  per  year  of  the  original 
cost,  the  Senator's  answer  would  still 
apply— that  purchase  price  would  have 
to  be  charged  as  an  outlay  in  full  in 
the  year  in  which  that  was  paid?  It 
could  not  be  charged  off  against  re- 
ceipts during  the  coarse  of  the  next  10 
years? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Absolutely.  If  you  buy 
the  petroleum  reserve  this  year,  it 
should  be  charged  against  outlays  for 
this  year. 

Mr.  GORTON.  What  about  govern- 
mental or  quasi-governmental  corpora- 
tions? Would  the  sale  of  stamps  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  constitute  receipts 
in  the  course  of  each  year  pursuant  to 
this  constitutional  provision? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Again,  in  my  opinion, 
this  would  be  net  against  the  ex- 
penses. There  may  be  some  entities 
where  Congress,  at  some  future  point, 
would  make  a  different  decision.  The 
amendment  does  not  provide  a  precise 
solution  for  every  detail.  What  we  are 
saying  is  that  there  must  be  a  solution; 
we  have  to  move  this  problem.  We 
cannot  delay  and  pretend  it  does  not 
exist. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  understand  that, 
and  I  would  still  like  an  answer  to  the 
question.  I  will  go  beyond  the  Postal 
Service. 


Would  both  the  income  and  the 
outgo  of  a  corporation,  even  a  corpora- 
tion organized  to  engage  in  what  we 
might  normally  consider  to  be  a  pri- 
vate enterprise,  but  wholly  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government,  be  consid- 
ered to  be  receipts  and  outlays  of  the 
Federal  Government  pursuant  to  the 
terms  contained  in  this  constitutional 
amendment? 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  an  entity  is  wholly 
owned  by  the  Federal  Govenmient, 
yes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  To  take  and  make  a 
very  parochial  question  on  this  from 
the  perspective  of  the  Senator  from 
Washing,ton.  the  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  electric  power  by  the  Bormeville 
Power  Administration  would  be  re- 
ceipts and  even  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration's  own  maintenance  of 
the  dams  which  it  owns  and  the 
powerlines  which  it  owns,  not  to  men- 
tion the  construction  of  new  ones, 
would  be  outlays  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  SIMON.  There  are  a  number  of 
areas  where  I  think  Congress  will  have 
to  make  decisions,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Washington  mentioned 
one.  I  think  the  REA's  would  be  an- 
other. 

But  there  is  no  question  in  general 
when  the  U.S.  Government  takes  in 
money  we  have  to  count  it  as  receipts; 
when  we  pay  out  money  we  have  to 
count  it  as  outlays.  We  cannot  use  ac- 
counting subterfuge  to  avoid  a  bal- 
anced budget.  We  cannot  say:  "Sorry. 
We  have  used  a  different  accounting 
method  now.  We  have  a  $200  billion 
deficit." 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  take  it  my  answer 
to  the  question  is.  those  receipts  and 
outlays  of  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration would  be  receipts  and  outlays 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  really  think  a  future 
session  of  Congress  probably  has  to 
answer  that. 

Mr.  GORTON.  If  I  may  go  on  to  an- 
other subject,  and  I  note  the  presence 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah,  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  permit  me.  I  must 
say  that  the  debate  and  the  exchange 
between  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  in  1982  from  the 
point  of  view  at  least  of  intellectual 
stimulation  to  this  Senator  may  well 
represent  the  high  point  of  my  career 
in  the  Senate  to  this  point. 

I  disagreed  rather  profoundly  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  at  that  point, 
but  his  brilliance  in  expounding  his 
point  of  view  and  his  skill  at  debate 
and  outlining  what  it  was  he  was 
trying  to  do  have  rarely  been  matched, 
at  least  in  the  5'/i  years  in  which  I 
have  found  myself  here. 

I  did  not  mean  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  sit  down  because  he  can 
answer  this  question  as  can  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah.  I  wanted  to  go  on  to 
the  centerpiece  of  this  amendment. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  humbled  by  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator.  As  I  recall  that 
debate  I  think  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor took  me  over  the  coals  at  that 
time.  It  was  a  stimulating  debate  and  I 
appreciated  it. 

I  wish  and  hope  we  can  get  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
to  help  us  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  That  does  bring  me 
to  the  next  subject  which  was  the  pri- 
mary subject  of  discussion  between 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  almost  4  years  ago.  and 
that  subject  is  the  degree  to  which  we 
are  inviting  into  the  field  of  fiscal 
policy  the  unelected  Federal  court 
system  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  wish  to  misstate  a  position 
taken  4  years  ago  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  so  he  can  certainly  interrupt  me 
if  I  am  in  error. 

But  it  is  my  understanding  that  his 
position  in  connection  with  the  precise 
language  of  the  1982  constitutional 
amendment  was  that  there  was  no 
right  of  review,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary specifically  by  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit the  right  of  review  by  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time.  I  am  quite  certain  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  in  speaking  to 
this  amendment,  indicate  that  the  ap- 
propriateness of  judicial  review  both 
to  determine  the  definition  of  the 
words  "outlays"  and  "receipts"  and, 
for  that  matter,  to  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  constitutional 
amendment  had  been  complied  with 
could  be  decided  by  the  Federal  court 
system. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  distinguished 
Senator  and  I  basically  agree  there 
might  be  certain  circumstances  where 
the  courts  can  decide  some  narrow 
procedural  questions  pertaining  to  this 
amendment  or  which  might  arise  if 
this  amendment  is  ratified. 

We  cited  in  particularity  one  illus- 
tration where  if  Congress  decided  to 
authorize  5  years  of  unbalanced  budg- 
ets by  having  one  three-fifths  vote, 
then  every  Member  of  Congress  would 
have  standing  inmiediately  to  bring  a 
suit  before  the  courts  and  ultimately 
the  Supreme  Court,  I  presume,  to 
knock  out  the  4  additional  years,  be- 
cause the  amendment  is  pretty  clear 
on  its  face  that  you  have  to  specifical- 
ly authorize  an  excess  of  outlays  over 
receipts  for  each  fiscal  year. 

Article  III  limits  the  Federal  courts 
to  the  adjudication  of  cases  or  contro- 
versies, as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinios  knows,  and  the  case-or- 
controversy  requirement  has  several 
aspects  which  preclude  judicial  in- 
volvement in  budget  decisions. 


I  think  we  went  into  them  fairly  ex- 
tensively in  the  prior  debate. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Quite  clearly,  the 
Congressman  from  Oklahoma  brought 
himself  within  the  case-or-controversy 
language  of  the  court  in  his  challenge 
to  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  true.  The 
Gramm-Rudman  bill  specifically  pro- 
vided a  means  for  him  to  do  that  and 
the  court  accepted  that  particular 
means. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  to  obtain 
standing  before  a  Federal  court,  you 
have  to  examine  the  cases  that  we  dis- 
cussed back  then.  Even  beyond  stand- 
ing, however,  a  plaintiff's  case  must 
satisfy  justiciability  and  political  ques- 
tion requirements. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  gives  standing 
as  a  general  rule  to  any  individuals 
who  are  Members  of  Congress  except 
under  certain  circumstances  which  I 
think  everyone  will  agree  with. 

The  constitutional  requisite  of 
standing  poses  the  question,  does  this 
party  have  a  personal  stake  in  the  out- 
come beyond  the  generalized  grievance 
common  to  other  members  of  the 
public?  Any  alleged  breach  of  the 
amendment  can  only  allege  violation 
of  some  budget  aggregate,  not  that  a 
single  appropriation  for  some  specific 
purpose  was  responsible  for  the  excess 
of  outlay  over  receipts  in  the  entire 
budget. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Utah  on 
that  observation. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Then  I  would  suggest 
that  no  taxpayer  or  Congressman  is 
likely  to  show  that  a  particular  pro- 
gram that  he  or  she  may  be  interested 
in  or  any  single  appropriation  caused 
the  aggregate  deficit.  And  since  his  in- 
terest in  the  budget  aggregates  will  be 
no  different  from  the  interest  of  any 
other  citizen,  he  will  not  make  a  case 
for  standing. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  in  that  observation, 
but  it  is  cold  comfort  to  me.  when  the 
standing  would  not  exist  until  in  some 
aggregate  the  amount  of  an  outlay  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  receipts  without 
a  three-fifths  vote  having  taken  place 
to  authorize  it.  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  very  many  judges,  perhaps  a 
great  majority  of  the  judges,  when 
faced  with  the  proof  of  that  statement 
would  themselves  interpose  in  their 
own  judgment  as  to  how  to  bring  the 
two  into  court  and  have  the  entire 
Federal  budget  with  which  to  deal  in 
making  that  decision. 

I  would  like  the  comment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  on  at  least  one 

more  question  if  I  may.  Is  it  safe  to 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 

for   one   other   comment   about   the 

Gramm-Rudman  versus  Synar  case? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  In  the  case  of  Synar 

versus    United    States.    Congressman 


Synar  contended  that  he  had  the 
right  to  vote  on  spending  cuts.  Under 
the  law  of  the  D.C.  Circuit,  he  made 
the  case  that  his  personal  interest  In 
the  exercise  of  his  governmental 
powers,  namely  his  constitutional  duty 
of  voting  on  appropriations  was  violat- 
ed by  Gramm-Rudman.  which,  of 
course,  provided  for  automatic  cuts 
without  votes. 

If  the  Congressman  was  denied  a 
right  to  vote  to  waive  section  1  under 
the  balanced-budget  amendment,  I 
think  he.  too.  could  assert  a  claim  for 
standing  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  political  question  and  justiciability 
would   still   be    hurdles,    but    I   still 

have 

Mr.  GORTON.  If  I  may  Interrupt. 
Congressman  Svnar's  plea  on  that 
ground  was  turned  down.  It  was  reject- 
ed. The  court  did  not  determine  that 
he  was  deprived  of  his  constitutional 
rights  because  he  was  deprived  of 
voting  on  spending  budget  cuts. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  If  my 
colleague  will  yield,  in  the  case  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  we  are  deal- 
ing with  something  we  knew  was  fuzzy 
In  the  constitutional  area.  So  we  pro- 
vided that  there  could  be  on  immedi- 
ate appeal.  We  knew  we  were  in  a  very 
gray  area. 

Where  the  Constitution  Is  clear.  I  do 
not  recall  ever  experiencing  any 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  Senate  getting  up  and  saying. 
"Let's  violate  the  Constitution,"  not  in 
so  many  words  but  even  indirectly  sug- 
gesting it. 

My  strong  feeling  is  that  there  will 
be  a  moral  Imperative  to  uphold  the 
Constitution.  In  addition,  obviously, 
we  have  taken  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution.  It  is  going  to  be  tough  to 
comply,  but  we  are  going  to  do  It. 

I  think  the  case  of  the  courts  enter- 
ing the  situation  will  be  rare.  Indeed. 
(Mr.  EVANS  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  GORTON.  Well,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  makes  a  very  good  point. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  wish  to  violate 
the  Constitution  where  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  clear  and  Members  do  not  at- 
tempt to  violate  the  Constitution 
where  it  Is  unclear.  They  do  as  they 
properly  should— make  their  own  In- 
terpretations as  to  what  the  Constitu- 
tion means  and  they  act  accordingly 
and  they  are  subject  to  review  on 
those  actions  by  the  court. 

But.  in  the  course  of  the  last  20  min- 
utes, the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
been  unclear  on  his  answer  to  a  hand- 
ful of  specifics  which  I  have  asked  him 
as  to  whether  or  not  particular  actions 
do  or  do  not  constitute  receipts  or  out- 
lays. We  certainly  do  not  have  a  clar- 
ity In  the  12  or  14  lines  of  this  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  will  settle 
In  everybody's  mind  every  question 
which  will  come  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  during  the  course 
of  the  next  200  years. 


So  that  does  lead  me.  without  Inter- 
ruption, to  another  question,  perhaps 
my  last  question  for  the  day,  to  my 
two  distinguished  colleagues,  and  that 
is.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say.  to  assert  In  the 
course  of  this  debate,  that  we  are  caus- 
ing a  certain  shift  In  authority  over 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
from  the  Congress  to  the  Federal 
court  system  by  the  enactment  of  this 
constitutional  amendment? 

Each  of  you.  if  seems  to  me.  has  de- 
fined that  as  being  narrow,  in  one 
sense,  and  the  kind  of  litigation  that 
would  be  brought  rarely  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  states.  But.  nonethe- 
less, by  putting  the  terms  "receipts" 
and  "outlays"  into  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  a  concept  that  with 
which  we  deal  everyday,  we  are.  It 
seems  to  me.  am  I  not  correct,  clearly 
transferring  some  of  our  authority, 
however  large  or  small  we  may  define 
it  to  be.  to  the  courts  of  the  United 

Mr.   HATCH.   Well,   as   the   distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Washington 
knows,  article  I.  sections  8  and  9.  I  be- 
lieve, provided  the  Congress  has  the 
decisionmaking  power  over  the  budg- 
etary matters  thenwelves.  There  is  no 
question  that  on  procedural  matters 
there  may  be,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  I  cited  one  illustration, 
situations  where  the  courts  may  have 
a  role  to  play,  but  not  on  budgetary 
matters.  And  I  do  not  believe  a  case 
can  be  made,  constitutional  or  other- 
wise, for  judicial  review  of  budgetary 
priorities,    even    going    back    to    the 
Synar  case.  Under  that  particular  case, 
which    is   now    before    the    Supreme 
Court.  I  think  most  constitutional  au- 
thorities believe  that  standing  may  be 
more  narrowly  restricted  as  a  final 
outcome  and  result  of  that  particular 
case.  That  may  be  one  outcome,  and 
that  win  be  one  of  the  landmark  deci- 
sions  on   standing.   Now.   I   may   be 
wrong,  because  it  is  a  political  hot 
potato  and  sometimes  even  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  known  to  do 
some  very  strange  things  with  political 
hot  potatoes. 

But  there  Is  no  question  that  there 
may  be  some  Instances  that  Ingenious 
minds  can  think  of  that  mainly  Involve 
procedural  aspects  of  the  amendment 
where  the  court  may  choose  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
fervently  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  is  correct  in  his  predic- 
tion of  what  might  at  least  be  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
involving  Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs.  I 
find  It  faintly  unpleasant  that  we  have 
so  constantly,  not  just  In  this  area,  but 
In  areas  relating  to  foreign  policy  and 
many  other  domestic  policy  areas  had 
Members  of  Congress,  who  are  on  the 
losing  side  of  a  particular  vote.  Imme- 
diately run  to  the  court  system  of  the 
United  States  to  get  that  vote  over- 
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turned.  I  think  that,  to  a  very  measur- 
able degree,  demeans  the  position  of  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  have  not  engaged  in  that  kind  of 
activity  myself  when  I  have  been  on 
the  losing  side  here  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  do  so.  Perhaps  this  illus- 
trates best  of  all  that  the  two  distin- 
guished floor  leaders  on  this  proposal 
and  this  Senator  certainly  agree  on 
what  ought  to  be  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
on  the  urgent  desirability  of  moving 
promptly  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

I  regret  to  tell  them  that  we  do  not 
agree  that  it  is  appropriate  to  include 
in  the  Constitution  this  kind  of  policy, 
no  matter  how  dearly  and  how  greatly 
we  may  prize  it.  In  fact,  here  at  3:15 
on  a  Friday  afternoon,  I  would  be 
tempted  to  take  a  vote.  I  notice  there 
are  just  four  of  us  here,  and  my  col- 
league from  the  Stete  of  Washington 
is  in  the  chair.  I  believe  we  could  beat 
you  right  now  on  a  2-to-2  tie,  but  I  sus- 
pect that  this  is  an  issue  important 
enough  that  it  should  be  discussed  at 
greater  length  and  with  more  Mem- 
bers present  here. 

With  that,  and  thanking  each  of  you 
for  his  contribution  to  this  debate  and 
promising,  if  I  am  at  all  able  to  do  so, 
to  return  to  it  once  again,  perhaps 
with  additional  questions,  certainly 
with  additional  comments,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  one  additional  comment.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  last  question,  I  want  to 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  Utah 
that  there  is  no  additional  power  given 
to  the  courts  here.  The  court  interven- 
tion will  be  a  rare  thing,  indeed.  What 
we  are  really  saying  to  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  is.  get  ahold  of 
this  budget. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  I  might  Just  also  add 
to  my  colleague's  comments,  again,  my 
appreciation  and  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
who,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  finest  law- 
yers this  body  has  ever  had  within  it. 
He  has  raised  important  issues,  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  I  think  they 
are  easily  answered  with  regard  to  the 
substance  of  the  amendment.  With 
regard  to  the  procedural  side,  I  listed 
one  illustration.  I  will  list  another. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  President,  on 
his  own.  decides  that  this  amendment 
gives  him  the  right  to  exercise  the 
line-item  veto.  I  think  that  that  would 
be  an  issue  that  would  definitely  be 
tested  and  I  think  there  would  be 
standing  granted  on  that  issue  and  I 
think  it  would  be  justiciable  and  I 
think  courts  would  not  fail  to  review 
that  case  under  the  political  question 
doctrine. 

So  there  is  no  question,  as  in  all  mat- 
ters, that  there  may  be  some  ways 
that  the  courts  may  have  a  role  to 
play.  But.  as  to  budgetary  substance 
and  decisions  under  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 225.  I  believe  it  is  going  to 
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have  to  be  left  up  to  Congress,  as  the 
Constitution  provides. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  will  consider  helping 
us  on  this  amendment,  because  we 
think,  without  something  in  the  basic 
document,  literally,  deficit  spending  is 
going  to  continue  on  forever  and  ever 
because  it  is  too  easy  to  spend  com- 
pared to  the  difficult  burden  of  trying 
to  conserve  funds  in  this  area.  We  get 
a  lot  more  credit  for  spending  than  we 
do  for  conserving. 

My  colleague  and  I  share  the  view 
that  the  Federal  judiciary  should  not 
become  involved  in  the  day-to-day  con- 
troversies involved  in  deciding  the 
budget.  Neither  of  us  wants  the  Feder- 
al courts  to  begin  writing  the  budgets 
or  deciding  legislative  procedures  as  a 
result  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  issue 
and  one  on  which  the  authors  have  fo- 
cused in  great  detail.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  issue  involved  in  this 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  committee  has  chosen  to  say 
nothing  explicit  about  this  issue  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225— not  be- 
cause it  is  an  insignificant  issue  but  be- 
cause we  believe  this  treatment  to  be 
appropriate.  On  the  one  hand,  this 
treatment  insures  that  the  Federal 
courts  will  not  involve  themselves  in 
fundamental  budget  decisions  includ- 
ing "writing  the  budget."  while  not  un- 
dermining their  fundamental  obliga- 
tion under  our  system  of  Government 
to  "say  what  the  law  is."  Marbury  v. 
Madison  (1  Cranch  137177  (1803).  We 
have  concluded  that,  to  make  any 
more  explicit  statement,  is  probably  to 
upset  this  balance,  as  well  as  to  upset 
the  equally  delicate  political  balance 
that  has  been  achieved  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  role  of  the  judiciary  in  enforc- 
ing the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  will  be  sharply  limited 
under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225— by 
both  the  Constitution  and  by  well-es- 
tablished judicial  practices— for  the 
following  reasons. 

First,  it  is  highly  questionable  that 
the  courts  would  find  most  of  the 
issues  arising  under  the  amendment  to 
be  "justiciable"  in  the  sense  of  pre- 
senting the  kind  of  "case  or  controver- 
sy" to  which  the  judicial  power  at- 
taches under  article  III  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Second,  there  would  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  standing  on  the  part  of  any  individ- 
ual or  organization  to  challenge  al- 
leged breaches  of  the  amendment.  Al- 
though standing  cases  have  expanded 
and  contracted,  I  know  of  no  standing 
case  that  would  allow  a  deleterious 
suit  to  be  brought  under  the  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225.  I  suppose  it  is 
always  a  possibility  that  the  court 
could  find  some  fictional  standing 
device  to  justify  any  suit  it  wants  to, 
but  it  is  only  a  possibility,  not  a  proba- 
bility, especially  in  light  of  the  more 


than  extensive  legislative  history  we 
are  making  on  this  matter. 

Third,  even  if  standing  were  con- 
ferred—the courts  would  normally 
treat  issues  raised  under  the  amend- 
ment as  "political  questions"  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  discretion  of  other 
branches  of  the  National  Government. 
It  is  explicit  in  the  Constitution  that 
these  matt'*rs  lie  within  the  hands  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Courts  would  normally  treat  issues 
raised  under  the  amendment  as  "polit- 
ical questions"  to  be  decided  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  other  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

Let  me  discuss  these  very  briefly, 
and  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  more 
elaborate  discussion  in  the  committee 
report.  First,  there  is  the  question  of 
the  justiciability  of  actions  arising 
under  the  proposed  amendment.  "Jus- 
ticiability" is  a  term  that  refers  gener- 
ally to  the  propriety  of  judicial  in- 
volvement in  a  dispute.  It  is  a  "term  of 
art  employed  to  give  expression  to  the 
dual  limitation  placed  upon  Federal 
courts  by  the  case  or  controversy  doc- 
trine" (Flast  v.  Cohen,  329  U.S.  83.  94- 
5  (1968)).  and  arises  out  of  the  limita- 
tions of  the  role  of  the  judiciary 
within  our  system  of  government. 

I  believe  that  it  is  extremely  unlike- 
ly that  the  Federal  courts  would  relish 
involvement  in  the  kind  of  cases  or 
controversies  developing  from  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  In  short,  such  cases 
or  controversies  would  not  normally 
be  those  appropriate  for  judicial  deter- 
mination.   Aetna    Life    Insurance    v. 
Haworth,    300    U.S.    227.    240   (1937). 
Rather,  they  would  be  cases  or  contro- 
versies arising  out  of  an  appropriation 
and  taxation  process  that  is  expressly 
committed  to  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  under  the  Constitution. 
They  would  be  cases  or  controversies 
arising  from  the  allocation  of  public 
funds,  matters  that  are  clearly  within 
the  discretion  of  the  elected  represent- 
ative branches  of  government.  They 
would  be  cases  or  controversies  where 
judicial  involvement  would  lead  the 
courts  into  areas  which  are  principally 
reserved  to  other  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  in  which  con- 
flict among  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment   would    invariably    be    created. 
They    are   cases   or   controversies    in 
which  the  possibility  of  effective  and 
sure     remedies     would,     effectively, 
depend  upon  the  determination  of  the 
judicial  branch  to  maintain  a  continu- 
ing oversight  role  over  the  actions  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches. 
I  believe  that  It  Is  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral  courts   would,   properly,   be   ex- 
tremely   reluctant    to    Involve    them- 
selves In  cases  or  controversies  arising 
under  the  present  amendment. 

The  second  barrier  Is  the  "standing" 
barrier  limitation  upon  the  judicial 
branch.  The  gist  of  the  question  of 
standing  is  whether  the  party  seeking 
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relief  has  "alleged  such  a  personal 
stake  In  the  outcome  of  the  controver- 
sy as  to  assure  the  concrete  adversarl- 
ness  which  sharpens  the  presentation 
of  Issues  upon  which  the  court  so 
largely  depends  for  Illumination  of  dif- 
ficult Issues."  Baker  v.  Carr,  396  U.S. 
186.  204  (1962).  The  personal  stake  or 
personal  Injury  must  be  a  direct  and 
specific  one.  not  a  "generalized  griev- 
ance" whose  impact  would  be  "plainly 
undifferentiated  and  common  to  all 
members  of  the  public."  United  States 
V.  Richardson,  418  U.S.  166,  177,  179- 
80  (1974).  A  plaintiff  must  allege  some 
"particularized  Injury  that  sets  him 
apart  from  the  man  on  the  street." 
Richardson  at  194. 

Since  the  gravamen  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  is  that  Con- 
gress develop  certain  aggregate  budget 
figures  and  abide  by  those  figures,  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  exceptionally 
difficult  for  an  individual  or  organiza- 
tion to  claim  "standing"  under  It.  An 
alleged  breach  of  the  amendment 
would  arise,  not  from  the  failure  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  some  Individual 
program  purpose,  not  from  the  wrong- 
ful appropriation  for  some  Individual 
program  purpose,  not  from  the  wrong- 
ful appropriation  for  some  Individual 
program  purpose,  but  from  the  viola- 
tion of  aggregate  budet  figures.  Under 
this  circumstance,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  highly  unlikely  that  an  indi- 
vidual could  demonstrate  the  sort  of 
Individualized  or  particularized  Injury 
that  would  justify  standing.  His  inter- 
est, in  this  circumstance,  would  be  the 
same  as  any  other  Individual  or  any 
other  taxpayer,  the  same  as  the  aver- 
age "man  on  the  street"  in  the  words 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Richardson. 

Even  If  the  justifiability  and  stand- 
ing barriers  are  overcome  to  judicial 
Involvement  In  this  amendment,  there 
Is  a  third  barrier— the  "political  ques- 
tion" barrier.  "Political  questions"  are 
those  In  which  the  courts  forego  their 
normal  function  of  judicial  review  of 
constitutionality  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons that  make  such  review  inappro- 
priate. The  basic  factors  considered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  determining 
"political  questions"  have  been  laid 
out  as  follows: 

First,  is  there  a  textually  demonstra- 
ble commitment  of  the  issue  to  a  co- 
ordinate political  department? 

Second,  is  there  a  lack  of  a  Judicially 
discoverable  and  manageable  standard 
Involved  In  the  Issue? 

Third,  can  the  Issue  be  decided  with- 
out a  policy  determination  of  a  kind 
clearly  for  nonjudicial  discretion? 

Fourth,  can  the  Court  resolve  the 
issue  without  expressing  lack  of  re- 
spect for  coordinate  branches  of  gov- 
ernment? 

Fifth,  is  there  an  unusual  need  to 
abide  by  political  decisions  already 
made? 

Sixth,  is  there  a  potential  for  the 
embarrassment  of  Government  arising 


from  differing  responses  by  different 
departments  to  a  single  question. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  that  the  clear  constitution- 
al commitment  to  Congress  to  control 
Federal  spending  under  article  I.  sec- 
tions 8  and  9.  is  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  the  courts  will  exercise  maximum 
caution  In  Interfering  with  congres- 
sional determinations  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  The  process  of  de- 
veloping a  budget  involves  precisely 
the  kinds  of  determinations  for  which 
legislatures  are  most  capable  and  the 
courts  least  capable.  The  need  to  re- 
spond to  public  sediment,  the  need  to 
negotiate  the  demands  of  various  and 
competing  spending  Interests,  and  the 
need  to  make  difficult  policy  determi- 
nations about  public  spending  and  rev- 
enue priorities  are  clearly  factors  that 
mitigate  in  behalf  of  legislative  branch 
rather  than  Judicial  branch  determina- 
tions. Further,  it  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable   that    there    are    adequate 
standards  for  judicial  manageability  of 
the  class  of  cases  most  likely  to  arise 
under  the  proposed  amendment.  Any 
examination    of    aggregate    spending, 
taxing,  and  deficit  figures  produced  by 
Congress  would  run  up  against  the 
problem  of  uncovering  differentiated 
Injury    to    some    party,    while    any 
deeper,  more  probing  analysis,  necessi- 
tating judicial  inquiry  into  the  process 
by    which    such    numbers   were    pro- 
duced, almost  certainly  would  involve 
the  courts  in  matters  beyond  their  ex- 
pertise—matters the  determination  for 
which  are  placed  clearly  and  indispu- 
tably within  a  coordinate  branch  of 
government. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  here  then  Is 
that,  whatever  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
It  is  virtually  certain  that  the  judiciary 
would  not  be  involved  in  writing  the 
budget  under  this  amendment.  My 
second  point— and  one  that  is  at  least 
as  important— is  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  is  utterly  clear  here.  Con- 
gress does  not  want  the  courts  to  be 
Involved  in  writing  the  budget.  We 
have  made  that  clear  in  the  committee 
report,  and  we  are  making  that  even 
clearer  as  we  discuss  this  issue.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  conunittee  predic- 
tions on  how  this  Issue  Is  likely  to  be 
treated  by  the  courts,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  this  body,  as  well, 
have  made  it  unambiguous  that  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  this  amendment  to 
involve  the  judicial  branch  in  writing 
the  budget. 

Apart  then  from  its  superfluous 
nature,  let  me  briefly  summarize  why 
I  believe  this  amendment  should  not 
be  accepted.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  exclude  the  judicial 
branch  from  Its  legitimate  role  in  this 
amendment.  It  is  not  appropriate  to 
set  the  precedent  and  preclude  an  In- 
dependent branch  of  the  National 
Government  from  performing  even  Its 
proper  function.  While  there  is  no  one 
In  this  body  who  has  been  more  con- 


cerned about  so-called  Judicial  activ- 
ism than  myself,  that  is  a  far  different 
thing  from  saying  that  the  courts  do 
not  have  an  essential  role  within  our 
constitutional  system  of  government. 

In  fact,  our  Founding  Fathers  set  up 
this  Government  on  three  coequal 
branches  of  Government  and  if  this 
should  pass  we  would  have  two  co- 
equal branches  and  one  not  quite  as 
equal  as  the  others. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  to- 
tally prohibit  the  Federal  courts  from 
exercising  their  proper  functions, 
except  in  two  vaguely  defined  circum- 
stances. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  how  the 
Involvement  of  the  Judiciary  might  be 
Important.  What  If.  at  some  distant 
future  time,  the  leadership  in  Con- 
gress decide  to  Ignore  the  Constitu- 
tion? What  If  they  refuse  to  permit 
Congress  to  develop  a  statement  of 
outlays  and  receipts?  In  that  circum- 
stance Members  of  Congress  may  well 
have  standing  in  the  courts  because 
they  are  being  denied  the  opportunity 
to  perform  their  constitutional  duty. 
In  a  similar  fashion,  what  if  a  future 
President,  contrary  to  the  language 
and  Intent  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225,  decides  to  claim  Impoundment  au- 
thority or  line-item  veto  authority? 

While  the  amendment  is  too  broad 
in  Important  constitutional  respects  in 
eliminating  judicial  review,  it  is— iron- 
ically—too  narrow  in  other  areas.  The 
amendment  would  seem  to  establish 
the  right  to  judicial  review  In  all  cases 
arising  out  of  the  Implementation  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment.  In  other 
words,  the  mere  inclusion  of  an  Issue 
within  the  implementating  legislation 
that  Congress  will  have  to  pass  ser\'e8 
to  trigger  the  right  of  judicial  review. 
Given  the  broad,  expected  scope  of 
this  legislation,  it  is  unclear  to  me 
whether  or  not  this  provision  would 
exclude  many  matters.  To  the  extent 
that  this  amendment  has  to  be  fleshed 
out  In  Its  details  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion, the  proposed  floor  amendment 
would  not  really  exclude  many  mat- 
ters  from  Judicial   review.   It  might, 
however,  chill  Congress  from  passing 
effective    implementation    legislation 
since  the  policy  of  this  amendment 
seems  to  be:  If  the  controversy  arises 
from  the  Constitution,  there  Is  no  Ju- 
dicial   review;    if.    however,    it   arises 
from  statute,   it   Is  subject   to  such 
review. 

What  kind  of  policy  Is  that-where 
the  courts  are  implicitly  granted  ex- 
tensive authority  over  congressional 
enactment  pursuant  to  a  constitution- 
al amendment  but  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  itself?  In 
other  words,  an  issue  is  Immune  from 
Judicial  review  until  It  Is  Incorporated 
into  a  statute  by  Congress?  What  is 
the  coherent  policy  involved  here?  Is 
this  even  a  narrowing  of  the  scope  of 
Judicial  review  permitted  under  this 
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amendment? 
me. 

Mr.  President.  I  raise  one  other 
equally  serious  concern.  Under  the 
Constitution,  the  Federal  courts,  in 
particular  the  Supreme  Court,  fre- 
quently review  cases  or  controversies 
arising  out  of  legislative  appropria- 
tions. For  example,  the  Court  will 
review  the  constitutionality  of  a 
school  busing  rider,  or  it  will  review 
the  constitutionality  of  a  severance 
tax  or  a  tuition  tax  credit.  There  are 
countless  issues  of  this  sort. 

To  the  extent  that  these  cases  can 
be  said  to  arise  under  this  amendment, 
since  they  each  involve  the  develop- 
ment of  outlays  and  receipts  under 
this  amendment,  a  serious  argument  is 
raised  as  far  as  whether  or  not  the 
courts  will  continue  to  possess  judicial 
review  authority.  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Congress  decided  that  it 
wanted  to  impose  some  form  of  sever- 
ance tax  on  the  States.  Suppose  that 
the  States  wished  to  challenge  this 
and  were  met  with  the  response  by 
Congress  that  their  authority  to  set 
levels  of  taxes  and  outlays  was  unre- 
viewable. How  would  this  be  resolved? 
Suppose  Congress  said  that  its  author- 
ity under  the  amendment  made  its  leg- 
islative riders  unreviewable,  the  Hyde 
amendment  and  school  busing,  and  so 
forth.  Can  anyone  say  with  absolute 
assurance  that  his  amendment  would 
not  require  such  a  result? 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  I  oppose 
this  amendment  because  this  amend- 
ment would  upset  the  carefully  drawn 
balance  developed  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  difficult  issue  of  ju- 
dicial review.  No  one  to  my  knowledge 
wants  the  courts  to  intrude  into  the 
budget  process,  and  "write  the 
budget."  Under  the  present  language 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  they 
will  not.  On  the  one  hand,  go  far 
beyond  that  policy  by  prohibiting  judi- 
cial review  over  even  such  matters  as 
impoundment  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  allow  greater  judicial  review  by 
permitting  such  review  the  moment  an 
issue  was  contained  in  congressional 
enactment  legislation.  The  proposed 
amendment  also  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  continued  ability  of 
the  Court  to  perform  its  proper  func- 
tions in  reviewing  the  constitutionality 
of  issues  arising  in  the  context  of  con- 
troversies involving  outlays  or  re- 
ceipts. 

I  think  really,  in  conclusion,  one  of 
the  biggest  worries  I  have  if  this 
amendment  passes  is:  Will  it  be  the 
amendment  that  really  kills  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  so  many 
of  us  want? 

It  very  well  may  be  even  though  the 
thoughts  behind  it  are  sincere  and 
well-intentioned.  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  to  make  the  historical  record, 
the  intent  of  Congress,  as  solidly  as  it 
has  been  made  than  to  take  a  chance 
of  adding  this  amendment  to  Senate 


Joint  Resolution  225  with  respect  to 
the  constitutional  amendment.  I  also 
believe  that  is  what  the  Court  wanted 
too.  it  could  go  through  this  language 
and  do  whatever  it  wanted  to  do 
anyway.  So  why  take  a  chance  of  risk- 
ing passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
13  by  insisting  that  this  amendment 
come  in  with  serious  questions  and 
issues  it  raised? 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  strikes  a 
fine  balance.  On  the  one  hand  judicial 
review  is  carefully  limited  to  prevent 
courts  from  meddling  with  the  budget 
process.  Yet  the  courts  are  still  avail- 
able to  prevent  gross  circumvention  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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With- 


BILLS  REFERRED 
SEQUENTIALLY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  S.  1813. 
a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Atlan- 
tic Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act  and 
for  other  purposes,  is  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  it  be  sequentially  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation 
for  a  period  not  to  extend  beyond  14 
calendar  days  and  that,  if  S.  1813  is 
not  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion within  said  time,  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation shall  immediately  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  1813 
and  the  bill  shall  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Thurmond  today, 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  to  provide  alternative 
relief  for  industries  adjusting  to  in- 
creased imports."  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  that 
upon  its  being  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  it  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  its  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
any  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  thereto: 
and  that  any  amendments  thereto  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


and 


a 
Trade 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  cer- 
tain nominations  on  the  Executive  Ca- 
landar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
items  be  considered  en  bloc:  Calendar 
Nos.  681.  685.  686,  687,  688.  689.  690. 
and  691. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  those 
nominations  have  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  we  are  ready  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  just  identified  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 

David   B.   Rohr.   of   Maryland,   to   be 
member  of   the   U.S.   International 
Commission. 

Department  of  Justice 

Robert  O.  Whitwell,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Mississippi. 

P.A.  Manglni,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Connecticut. 

J.  Jerome  Perkins,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Indi- 
ana. 

Lee  Koury.  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  western  district  of  Missouri. 

Ralph  L.  Boling.  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Wayne  D.  Seaman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia. 

William  I.  Berryhill,  Jr.,  of  North  Caroli- 
na, to  be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nomination?. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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unanimous  consent  that  the 
return  to  legislative  session. 


Senate 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  my  hope  that  we  could  have 
passed  a  very  simple  resolution  today 
to  direct  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to 
make  minor  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  1614.  the  Food  Security 
Improvements  Act  of  1986.  The 
changes  make  it  clear  that  section  13 
of  the  bill,  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  regarding  implementation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  ad- 
vanced resources  loan  program,  is  not 
mandatory.  A  sense-of-the-Congress 
provision  is  discretionary  whether  it  is 
phrased  in  the  term  "shall"  or 
"should."  However  a  question  has 
been  raised,  and  therefore  I  believe  we 
might  as  well  make  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  abundantly  clear  in  the 
statutory  language  itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  hoped  we  might 
be  able  to  take  care  of  this.  I  have  just 
discussed  this  matter  with  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Lyng.  who  was  sworn  in 
earlier  today.  We  have  had  a  number 
of  lawyers  looking  over  this  proposi- 
tion, and  as  anyone  might  guess,  when 
you  get  four  or  five  lawyers  together, 
you  get  four  or  five  opinions.  But 
those  who  are  advising  the  Depart- 
ment and  those  who  are  advising  the 
President  say  that  unless  we  pass  this 
amendment  that  in  effect  changes  the 
word  "shall"  to  "should"  both  times  it 
appears,  it  will  increase  the  outlays  in 
the  little  farm  correction  bill  we 
passed  by  billions  of  dollars  and  that 
the  President  will  veto  it. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  does  not 
want  to  make  the  change.  He  wants  to 
send  it  down  there.  If  they  veto  it. 
that  is  all  right  with  him.  It  is  my 
view— and  I  think  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa— that  any  reading  of 
the  Record  would  lead  to  a  conclusion 
it  is  discretionary.  Senators  on  both 
sides  talked  about  not  mandating  this: 
it  is  discretionary.  We  urge  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  this  authority.  The  vote 
was  65  to  18.  a  broad  bipartisan  vote. 

I  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished Member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  Congressman 
Foley,  who  believes  that  if  we  could 
have  passed  this  today,  he  might  be 
able  to  take  care  of  it  in  a  pro  forma 
session  of  the  House  on  Monday.  If  we 
do  not  pass  it  today,  then  it  is  going  to 
be  delayed  until  sometime  next  week. 

We  do  not  want  to  send  the  bill 
down  to  the  President  until  we  are  cer- 
tain he  is  going  to  sign  it.  The  longer 
we  delay— and  the  signup  period  has 
already  been  delayed— the  more  ad- 
verse impact  it  has  on  farmers  across 
the  country. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  a  clear  reading  of  the  Record,  in- 


cluding statements  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  who  offered  the  amend- 
ment, by  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
and  by  other  Senators,  shows  that  ev- 
eryone was  saying:  "Well,  we  know  we 
can't  mandate  the  program,  but  we  be- 
lieve this  will  send  a  strong  message  to 
the  Secretary."  So  it  was  my  belief, 
when  all  these  lawyers  were  meeting 
this  morning,  that  the  answer  was 
fairly  obvious.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
that,  had  it  been  a  mandatory  inter- 
pretation, it  would  have  been  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  We  made  that  argu- 
ment. 

But  the  administration's  lawyers  in- 
sisted and.  being  a  lawyer,  I  know  how 
confusing  we  can  be. 

I  said  to  Secretary  Lyng.  "Well,  you 
can  overrule  your  lawyers. "  He  said, 
"Oh  no.  I  can't  do  that." 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  have  sort  of  a 
tempest  in  a  teapot  here.  The  only 
ones  who  are  really  going  to  be  hurt 
are  not  Members  of  the  Senate  or  the 
lawyers  or  anybody  in  the  White 
House  or  anybody  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  they  are  going  to  be 
the  farmers. 

I  hope  there  is  some  way  we  can  re- 
solve this.  I  intend  to  offer  the  resolu- 
tion so  the  Record  will  reflect  that  we 
attempted  to  make  the  change  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  in  the  Senate.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  not 
interpose  an  objection.  I  have  talked 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  have 
talked  to  a  number  of  people  trying  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  could  re- 
solve this.  In  my  view,  it  does  not 
amount  to  anything. 

It  is  unnecessary.  We  should  not 
have  to  do  it.  But  we  are  not  advising 
the  President.  If  I  were  advising  the 
President,  if  I  were  his  counselor.  I 
would  say:  "It's  obviously  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  whether  or 
not  he  implements  the  advance  loan 
program."  But  that  is  not  my  role.  It  is 
the  role  of  the  executive  branch  and 
those  who  counsel  the  President  and 
those  who  counsel  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

It  may  be  that  this  could  be  an 
excuse— that  they  are  looking  for 
some  reason  to  veto  the  bill  we  passed. 
I  do  not  make  that  allegation,  but 
there  are  always  some  who  may  be- 
lieve that  they  have  some  other 
agenda,  that  this  is  an  excuse  to  raise 
an  objection  to  the  bill  and  veto  it. 
They  may  have  some  other  reason  for 
doing  it. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  nothing  of  any  major  consequence.  I 
do  not  really  believe  it  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farmer  to  have  to  wait  for 
the  President  to  veto  this  bill  and  then 
make  the  word  change. 

We  are  talking  about  some  time  at 
the  end  of  the  next  week.  Farmers 
have  already  been  delayed  In  the 
signup.  By  the  time  all  this  Informa- 


tion gets  to  the  appropriate  ASC  office 
on  the  program  changes.  It  Is  going  to 
be  very  difficult.  Plus,  when  the 
farmer  goes  In  to  sign  up  In  the  ASC 
office,  he  Is  not  going  to  get  any  ad- 
vance payments  because  he  will  not 
know  what  the  program  is. 

I  hope  we  can  stay  in  session  a  while 
this  afternoon  and  clear  up  this  minor 
matter.  I  share  the  same  view  as  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  but  that  does  not 
make  any  difference.  We  can  say  that 
we  are  going  to  play  hard  ball  and 
make  some  lawyer  down  there  change 
his  mind,  but  he  will  not  change  his 
mind. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier.  If  we  can  do  it 
today,  it  would  be  available  to  the 
Hosue.  They  will  not  be  in  pro  forma 
session  very  long  on  Monday.  But  the 
majority  whip.  Representative  Foley, 
indicated  that  he  would  try  to  pass 
this  on  Monday,  so  that  they  can  In- 
struct the  enrolling  clerk,  make  the 
necessary  change,  and  send  the  bill  to 
the  President. 

Before  we  leave  today,  if  we  cannot 
resolve  it,  I  intend  to  send  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  consid- 
eration. I  will  not  do  that  now.  If 
there  Is  an  objection,  we  will  try  to  do 
it  again  on  Monday. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy:  Mr.  Inouye  (Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation).  Mr.  Moykihan  (at 
large). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Mlltiary  Academy:  Mr.  Johkston 
(Committee  on  Appropriations).  Mr. 
Levin  (Armed  Services  Committee). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy:  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi  (at  large),  Mr.  Chiles  (Committee 
on  Appropriations). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy:  Mr  Hol- 
LiNGS  (Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation),  Mr.  Dodd 
(at  large). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy:  Mr.  Hollings 
(Committee  on  Appropriations),  Mr. 
Sarbanes  (at  large). 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
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a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  5  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECONCILIATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
also  indicate  that  we  had  a  meeting 
today  with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  with  the  Director.  Jim 
Miller,  on  reconciliation. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  Sena- 
tors DoMENici.  Packwood,  McClure. 
myself,  and  Congressman  Cheney. 

There  is  still  hope  that  we  can  reach 
some  agreement  on  the  reconciliation 
package. 

There  will  be  some  work  done  at  the 
staff  level  over  the  weekend.  Hopeful- 
ly there  will  be  another  meeting  of 
Members  and  the  Director  of  OMB  on 
Monday  to  see  if  we  might  be  able  to 
work  out  some  proposal  to  resubmit  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  There  is 
no  certainty  that  can  be  done. 

To  my  understanding,  the  President 
would  veto  the  package  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  yes- 
terday morning  by  a  lopsided  margin 
because  it  contains  a  number  of  new 
spending  programs  and  very  little  sav- 
ings, and  the  savings  it  does  achieve 
are  in  the  1987  budget  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  also  contains  about  $7  billion 
in  revenues.  So  out  of  the  savings  of 
$18  billion  to  $21  billion,  $6  billion  to 
$7  billion  is  in  revenues.  Very  little 
savings  are  achieved,  and  to  get  that 
small  amount  of  savings  you  have  to 
agree  to  go  along  with  a  lot  of  changes 
in  programs  that  in  effect  take  the  lid 
off  and  increase  spending  in  outyears. 
The  big  hangup,  I  must  say,  is  prob- 
ably the  Outer  Continental  Shelf;  how 
those  payments  should  be  divided  be- 
tween a  number  of  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  seems  to  be 
the  big  bone  of  contention. 

But  in  any  event,  it  is  still  our  hope 
we  can  resolve  that.  If  not.  we  will 
make  a  judgment  sometime  this  next 
week  on  whether  to  bring  up  the  pend- 
ing bill,  depending  on  what  happens, 
send  it  to  the  President  or  send  back 
an  amended  version  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  hopefully  get  the 
White  House  to  agree  that  with  cer- 
tain changes  they  would  support  the 
version  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  passed,  and  if  we  could  send  that 
back  with  some  agreement,  then  we 
might  be  able  to  get  the  President  to 
sign  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  very  few  Senators  who  are  still 
here  this  afternoon.  I  have  been  doing 
some  other  things  away  from  the 
building.  I  returned  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  and  discovered  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  had  no  choice  but  to 
leave.  He  asked  me  to  fill  in  for  him. 

We  are  on  a  subject  that  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  and  am  very,  very  con- 
cerned atx>ut. 

Obviously,  all  this  has  come  up  on 
very  short  notice.  It  is  important  to  all 
of  us  who  have  had  any  association 
whatsoever  with  this  matter  that  it  be 
cleared  up,  and  that  we  have  the  situa- 
tion stated  properly.  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  in  agreement. 

The  news  that  this  legislation  had 
passed  the  Senate  and  the  House  and 
would  soon  be  in  effect  brought  a 
grateful  response  from  the  farmers  in 
South  Dakota,  and  I  say  in  most  other 
States.  It  is  very  important  and  neces- 
sary that  it  go  into  effect  just  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  had  hoped  that  it  would 
go  into  effect  today  for  farmers  to 
take  advantage  of  on  Monday. 

There  is  some  difficulty  now,  appar- 
ently, with  interpreting  what  we  did 
with  regard  to  the  provision  relating 
to  advance  recourse  loans.  If  there  is 
any  problem,  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  it  is.  If  it  will  just  take  a  slight, 
technical  change,  I  hope  for  the  sake 
of  the  farmers  of  this  country  we 
would  have  no  problem  in  making  that 
change. 

I  wonder  if  I  can  ask  the  minority 
leader  or  the  Senator  from  Iowa  if 
they  would  have  any  objection  to 
taking  up  the  clarification  of  this  pro- 
vision on  Monday  morning.  It  is  some- 
thing we  would  like  to  take  up  as  early 
as  11  o'clock,  so  we  can  clear  it  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  We  have 
reason  to  think  that  the  people  on  the 
House  side,  especially  Mr.  Foley. 
would  move  to  bring  this  up  by  12 
o'clock  in  the  House  when  they 
return.  Then  we  can  get  this  moving 
to  the  President  and  there  would  be 
no  question  whatsoever.  I  still  wonder 
why  the  problem,  but  if  there  is  any 
question  that  must  be  cleared  up  to 
get  this  piece  of  legislation  moving,  I 
hope  we  can  proceed  with  it  on 
Monday. 

Is  there  any  objection  to  that,  speak- 
ing of  taking  it  up  Monday  morning  at 
11  o'clock? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  it 
became  quite  clear  today  that  in  no 
way  was  this  going  to  be  sent  down  to 


the  White  House  for  the  President's 
signature  today.  That  Is  not  for  any 
reason  of  any  Senator  who  is  here  or 
anybody  in  the  other  body,  but  be- 
cause somebody  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  was  blocking  it. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  this  legislation  is  so  im- 
portant, it  could  be  sent  down  to  the 
President  right  now.  It  could  be  en- 
rolled and  sent  to  the  President  right 
now. 

It  could  be  enrolled  and  sent  to  the 
President  right  now  and  he  could  sign 
it  into  law  this  afternoon.  There  is  no 
one  here  stopping  that.  Yet  it  seems 
that  some  lawyers  in  OMB  and  maybe 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
come  up  with  some  legalistic  twist  that 
they  say  they  want  changed  before  it 
can  go  to  the  White  House.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  with  whom  I  have  had  numer- 
ous discussions  today,  indicated  they 
might  want  to  bring  up  a  concurrent 
resolution  that  would  modify  the  bill 
passed,  H.R.  1614. 

Even  if  the  concurrent  resolution 
came  up  and  were  passed  here  today, 
it  could  not  be  taken  up  in  the  House 
until,  at  the  earliest,  Monday  at  noon. 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  And  this  cannot  be 
acted  on  and  sent  to  the  President 
until  late  on  Monday.  Because  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  law- 
yers here  and  those  who  are  down  in 
OMB  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  to  what  is  involved  in  the 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  re- 
garding the  advance  CCC  loans,  I 
think  the  lawyers  ought  to  get  togeth- 
er, if  not  this  afternoon— it  is  Friday— 
but  at  least  Monday  morning,  early 
on,  and  see  if  they  cannot  reach  some 
consensus  of  agreement  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  speak  as  a 
lawyer  myself,  as  one  who  has  spent, 
now,  12  years  in  Congress,  having 
worked  on  many  pieces  of  legislation, 
including  many  sense-of-the-Congress 
resolutions.  It  is  clear  from  the  face  of 
this  that  it  is  a  sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution,  regardless  of  what  the  lan- 
guage may  say  within  the  body  of  the 
resolution.  The  opening  sentence  of 
section  13  of  said  bill  says  it  quite 
clearly: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
trajr  of  Agriculture  shall  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram authorized  by  section  424  of  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1949. 


I  repeat:  "It  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress." That  is  nonbinding.  Not  only  is 
it  clear  on  the  face  of  it,  it  is  clear 
from  the  legislative  history  surround- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bill  a  couple  of 
days  ago.  Remarks  that  I  made,  that 
the  majority  leader  made,  that  others 
have  made  said  it  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution.  It  is  a  strong 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution, 

strong  in  terms  of  the  language  that  is 
in  there  and  strong  in  terms  of  the 


vote  it  got— I  think  the  majority 
leader  said  it  right.  65  to  15.  And,  of 
course,  the  House  passed  it  over- 
whelmingly. So  it  is  strong.  I  believe, 
in  terms  of  the  support  it  has  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  believe  it  has  good 
strong,  bipartisan  support,  that  this 
President  ought  to  advance  some  por- 
tion of  the  CCC  loans  to  the  farmers 
right  now  so  they  could  have  some 
low-interest  money  at  this  time. 

The  language  in  it  is  strong  also.  If 
they  are  objecting  to  strong  language 
in  a  sense-of-the-Congress  resolution.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  any  reason  to  stall 
it  as  is  being  done  right  now— stalling 
it— and  to  threaten  a  Presidential  veto 
simply  because  it  has  some  strong  lan- 
guage in  it. 

Again,  I  just  make  my  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  not  holding  up 
the  bin.  The  bill  could  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent this  afternoon  for  his  signature. 

I  also  make  the  point  that  it  is  clear 
on  the  face  of  the  resolution  and  from 
the  legislative  history  surrounding  It 
that  It  Is  a  sense-of-Congress  resolu- 
tion—strong In  language,  but  nonethe- 
less a  sense-of-Congress  resolution. 
Therefore,  the  onus  is  not  on  this 
body  or  this  Senator  or  anybody  up 
here  for  not  having  it  down  for  the 
President  to  sign  today.  Since  it  would 
take  a  concurrent  resolution  to  modify 
It  and  the  House  could  not  act  on  It 
until  Monday,  then  I  think  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  we  have  the  lawyers  look  at 
It  again  on  Monday  morning.  We  could 
come  In  here— I  guess  the  majority 
leader  wamted  to  come  in  between  11 
and  12  and  work  on  this  and  see  if  we 
cannot  do  something  about  it  Monday. 
Mr.  President,  1  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  yielding.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  those  points  and  make 
it  clear  that  no  one  here  Is  blocking  It 
from  going  to  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nature this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  this:  I  do  not  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  Philadelphia  lawyers.  I  am  not 
even  a  country  lawyer.  I  took  my 
degree  in  Agriculture  school.  I  have 
been  a  farmer  all  my  life,  although  I 
was  a  teacher  for  awhile.  Things  have 
to  be  kept  pretty  simple  when  It  comes 
to  legal  things  If  you  want  most  people 
to  understand  It.  One  thing  that  we  all 
understand  Is  that  the  advance  re- 
course loan  provision  could  not  go  In 
this  legislation  as  any  kind  of  manda- 
tory requirement. 

I  do  not  know  who  was  putting  this 
together,  but  I  recall  very  well  stand- 
ing around  here  for  well  over  an  hour 
while,  apparently,  this  amendment 
was  put  together  so  that  It  would  satis- 
fy all  concerned.  But  It  was.  without 
question,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
just  said— It  was  stated  on  numerous 
occasions  during  the  discussion  of  the 
advance  loan  amendment,  that  this 
was  simply  a  sense  of  Congress  resolu- 
tion, not  a  compulsory  requirement  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary.  That  would 


have  brought  a  veto  of  the  bill.  At 
least.  It  was  questionable  enough  so 
that  we  certainly  did  not  want  to  jeop- 
ardize or  cause  any  harm  to  this  bill  or 
In  any  way  delay  It.  I  just  assumed 
myself  that  the  amendment  was  prob- 
ably satisfactory. 

However,  some  attorney  down  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  obviously 
has  serious  questions  about  it.  Maybe 
everything  the  Sentor  says  Is  correct;  I 
do  not  know.  Maybe  it  simply  is  a 
strong  statement.  Words  mean  great 
things  In  law.  I  guess. 

When  we  say  "should."  to  me.  It  Is 
almost  like  we  want  you  to:  It  Is  pretty 
strong  language.  But  It  Is  as  we  all  un- 
derstood it  to  be  that  night,  that  it 
was  just  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
gram. And  If  this  question  and  these 
words  stood  In  the  way  of  getting  the 
bill  enrolled  and  signed  Into  law,  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  of  us  would 
jeopardize  agriculture  and  not  give  the 
farmers  the  Information  that  they  so 
badly  need  when  they  go  to  sign  up. 

I  think  the  Senator  himself  admit- 
ted the  amendment  was  not  a  com- 
mand, that  It  was  a  strong  statement 
and  that  Is  what  we  want.  I  think  that 
Is  clear  In  all  the  dialogs  and  colloquys 
that  took  place  on  the  floor  the  other 
night.  Our  Intent— although  we  knew 
we  were  not  making  it  mandatory,  cer- 
tainly was  to  state  the  strong  feeling 
of  this  Congress  that  the  Secretary 
should  do  this.  I  do  not  know  why 
somebody  did  not  put  the  word 
•should "  In  In  the  first  place.  It  cer- 
tainly should  have  been  In. 

I  hope  that,  having  said  what  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  did  say.  It  would 
mean  that  he  will  give  us  consent  to 
turn  to  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
Monday  at  11  a.m.  so  we  can  get  this 
settled  once  and  for  all.  If  he  feels  so 
strongly  on  it  that  the  word  "shall" 
should  be  in  there,  so  be  It.  I  guess  we 
could  not  or  should  not  change  It.  If 
that  Is  how  the  majority  would  feel— I 
mean  those  who  were  present,  those 
who  had  voted— If  that  Is  what  they 
felt,  fine. 

I  might  say  I  would  not  like  It.  but  I 
would  have  to  say,  so  be  It,  the  majori- 
ty has  ruled. 

I  hate  to  think  that  Instead  of  clari- 
fying this  provision,  we  are  going  to 
let  this  thing  hang  fire,  not  even  take 
It  up  on  Monday,  not  even  give  It  con- 
sideration. 

Maybe  the  bill  will  be  vetoed  If  the 
word  Is  not  changed.  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  hope  we  would  at  least  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  about  It,  bring  It 
up  for  discussion,  take  a  vote  on  it, 
and  if  we  agree  that  for  the  good  of 
the  farmers  of  the  country,  we  cannot 
take  any  more  chances  on  delay,  we 
should  change  the  word  from  'shall" 
to  "should."  We  can  do  it  here  and 
have  It  In  the  hands  of  the  House  by 
12  o'clock.  There  Is  some  question  as 


to  how  long  the  House  will  be  around 
on  Monday,  and  how  long  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  change  the  bill. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that— not  on  behalf  of  Jm 
Abdnor.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  but  on  behalf  of  the  farmers 
from  my  State  and  the  many,  many 
other  farmers  throughout  the  United 
States  for  which  this  means  so  much— 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  bring  this  reso- 
lution up  and  take  it  under  consider- 
ation and  that  he  will  give  us  the  con- 
sent that  Is  required  to  do  so. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  would  he  allow  us 
to  have  unanimous  consent  to  bring 
the  bill  up  at  11  o'clock  on  Monday? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  yield  for  a 
response,  I  point  out  one  more  time 
that  this  Senator  Is  not  stopping  the 
bill  from  going  to  the  President  to  be 
signed  today.  As  I  pointed  out  before, 
even  If  they  wanted  to  bring  up  the 
concurrent  resolution  today.  It  could 
not  be  acted  on  until  Monday. 

Now.  if  the  overwhelming  opinion  of 
the  lawyers  by  Monday  is  that  in  fact 
this  Is  mandatory,  is  not  a  sense  of  the 
Congress,  then  this  Senator  does  not 
want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  It.  I  did 
not  at  any  time  Intend  to  slip  anything 
through.  We  did  It  with  our  eyes  open. 
It  was  cleared  with  both  sides.  I  think 
the  language,  as  I  said.  Is  clear  on  the 
face  of  It,  I  do  not  know  why  they  are 
making  such  a  fuss  of  it  downtown.  I 
think  there  may  be  some  other  rea- 
sons, but  I  am  not  going  to  speculate 
on  that  right  now. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  at  least  one  question  for 
my  benefit.  The  Senator  agrees  that  in 
no  way  is  this  mandatory  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Absolutely.  I  have  so 
stated  many  times. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  But  as  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator Is  concerned— he  Is  the  lawyer,  I 
am  not— the  way  In  which  the  legisla- 
tion was  put  together  in  no  way  tells 
the  Secretary,  other  than  to  communi- 
cate a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  that  we  would  very  much 
like  him  to  take  action  to  Implement 
this  discretionary  provision  that  Is  In 
the  law.  which  he  has  the  right  to  do? 
Mr.  President.  I  guess  that  is  as  far 
as  we  can  go  on  this  tonight.  Believe 
me.  I  have  not  made  many  pleas  on 
this  floor,  but  I  am  making  one  right 
now.  We  need  to  proceed  with  what- 
ever it  takes  to  put  this  into  law.  to  get 
the  provisions  that  are  so  necessary 
for  the  farmers  of  South  Dakota  and 
all  parts  of  the  Nation  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  Implement  It  If  he  so  desires, 
and  that  we  go  ahead  and  complete 
action  on  Monday. 

What  a  crime  it  would  be  to  hold  the 
farmers   hostage   to   anything   other 
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than  what  would  have  to  come  from 
politics.  I  hope  that  does  not  happen 
because  we  cannot  afford  to  play  poli- 
tics with  the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 
All  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  many  times  stated  the  economic 
plight  of  the  farmer.  Their  existence 
is  border  line  in  many  cases.  This  will 
make  it  possible  for  many  to  stay  in 
business  this  year.  It  is  a  big  item  for 
them.  Hopefully,  when  we  come  back 
on  Monday,  that  is  what  we  will  have 
uppermost  in  our  mind  as  we  take  up 
consideration  of  this  resolution. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  11:38  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
following  bill: 

H.R.  1614.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  June  1.  1986. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  amendments 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  209.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  con- 
tracts retaining  private  counsel  to  furnish 
collection  services  in  the  case  of  indebted- 
ness owed  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  99- 
256). 

H.R.  1349.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  costs  of  op- 
erating Presidential  libraries,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  99-257). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  2154.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  by  law,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  2155.  A  bill  to  modernize  certain  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  M  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pederal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  prohibit  the  acquisi- 
tion of  insured  banks  by  certain  foreign  na- 
tionals, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  2157.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  importation 
Into  the  United  States  of  coal,  steel,  and 
fluorspar    mined    or    produced    in    South 
Africa;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HECHT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Laxalt): 

S.  2158.  A  bill  to  withdraw  and  reserve  for 

the  Department  of  the  Navy  certain  public 

lands  within  the  Bravo-20  Bombing  Range, 

Churchill  County,  NV,  for  use  as  a  training 


and  weapons  testing  area,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

S.  2159.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Big  Sur  Na- 
tional Forest  Scenic  Area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Laxalt,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.   East,  Mr. 

McCoNNELL,   and   Mr.   Murkowski) 

(by  request): 

S.  2160.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  improve  the 

analysis   of   mergers    under   the    antitrust 

laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2161.  A  bill  to  provide  alternative  relief 
for  industries  adjusting  to  increased  im- 
ports; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
by  unanimous  consent  with  instructions 
that  when  reported,  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  for  consideration 
of  the  bill  and  any  amendments  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  ordered, 
that  any  amendmenU  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  in  order. 

S.  2162.  A  bill  to  promote  and  improve  ef- 
ficient and  effective  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  2163.  A  bill  to  make  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate amendments  to  the  antitrust  laws 
governing  service  as  a  director  of  competing 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  and 
the  Clayton  Acts  to  improve  and  clarify  the 
application  of  such  acts  to  international 
commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  2165.  A  bill  to  authorize  States  to  deter- 
mine the  level  of  funds  allotted  to  a  State 
under  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981  to  be  available  for  low-cost 
residential  weatherization  and  other  energy- 
related  home  repair  projects  for  low  income 
households:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
SJ.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  4,  1986,  as  'National  Immigrants  Day  "; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Helms  and  Mr.  East): 

S.J.  Res.  291.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 

life;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  292.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  2154.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  by  law.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Humtin  Resources. 
to  establish  rooD  and  drug  administration 

BY  LAW 

Mr,  GORE.  Mr,  President,  for  more 
than  a  century,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  stood  for  solid  pro- 
tection of  our  food  supply  and  medi- 
cines. But  in  recent  years,  outside 
meddling  and  bureaucratic  infighting 
have  paralyzed  the  agency.  Today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  save  the 


FDA  before  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  needlessly  endangered. 

From  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
of  1906  to  the  Infant  Formula  Act  of 
1980.  Congress  has  always  turned  to 
the  FDA  to  ensure  and  enhance  the 
public  health.  The  agency  developed  a 
worldwide  reputation  for  professional- 
ism and  expertise. 

Now  that  hard-earned  reputation  is 
in  jeopardy.  The  current  administra- 
tion has  launched  a  quiet  assault  on 
one  of  the  finest  health  protection  or- 
ganizations in  the  world.  High  ranking 
bureaucrats  in  other  agencies  have  re- 
versed prudent  decisions  made  by  FDA 
scientists.  At  the  same  time,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  wants  to 
cripple  the  FDA  by  cutting  fun<is  for 
enforcement  and  research. 

Morale  among  FDA  professionals  is 
at  an  all-time  low.  Worse  still,  special 
interests  and  partisan  politics  have  re- 
placed sound  scientific  policy.  The  ad- 
ministration has  hampered  the  FDA's 
ability  to  safeguard  the  public  health. 
Consider   the   case   of   Reyes'   syn- 
drome, a  rare  but  deadly  childhood 
disease  that  has  long  been  linked  to 
aspirin.  In  1982.  the  FDA  proposed  a 
label  for  aspirin  bottles  to  warn  par- 
ents to  consult  a  doctor  before  admin- 
istering   the    drug   to   children   with 
chickenpox  or  flu.  But  the  office  of 
Management  and  Budget  blocked  that 
proposal  until  just  last  month,  not  on 
the  basis  of  any  medical  information 
or  scientific  studies,  but  simply  on  the 
basis  of  their  concern  that  it  might 
cost  a  few  more  dollars  to  the  compa- 
nies that  made  aspirin.  In  the  mean- 
time, several  drug  companies  began  to 
print  the  label  voluntarily,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  from  Reyes'   syn- 
drome    dropped     dramatically.     But 
many  others  did  not.  Yet  we  will  never 
know  how  many  children's  lives  were 
lost  in  the  bureaucratic  shuffle. 

Federal  approval  of  over-the-counter 
drugs  has  also  become  bogged  down  in 
the  bureaucracy.  One  of  the  FDA's 
principal  responsibilities  is  to  provide 
a  prompt  review  of  new  drugs  to  make 
sure  they  are  safe  and  effective.  In  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  accelerate  ap- 
proval, the  current  administration  has 
included  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Department  of 
Human  Services  in  the  process— even 
though  those  agencies  lack  the  exper- 
tise to  make  sound  scientific  judg- 
ments. Instead  of  getting  drugs  onto 
the  market  more  quickly,  the  adminis- 
tration has  actually  slowed  things 
down.  Drug  manufacturers  and  the 
American  people  both  suffer  when  the 
administration  plays  politics  instead  of 
sticking  to  science. 

In  an  effort  to  break  this  logjam,  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  protect 
the  FDA  from  the  taint  of  bureaucrat- 
ic infighting. 

The  legislation  would  give  the  FDA 
an    independent    commissioner,    ap- 


pointed by  the  President,  An  inde- 
pendent commissioner  will  answer  to 
Congress  and  the  American  people, 
not  to  several  other  agencies  in  the  ad- 
ministration. While  the  FDA  would 
remain  part  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  its  head 
would  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  po- 
litical pressure  now  exerted  by  HHS 
and  OMB. 

The  bill  would  also  clarify  the  FDA's 
place  in  the  executive  process,  by  re- 
storing most  authority  over  FDA  mat- 
ters to  the  commissioner.  The  Secre- 
tary of  HHS  would  maintain  the  right 
to  be  notified  on  'significant  issues." 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  redtape 
stand  in  the  way  of  public  safety.  It  Is 
time  to  protect  the  FDA  from  petty 
politics,  so  that  it  can  get  back  to  the 
business  of  protecting  the  health  of 
the  American  people. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2154 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SMTION  1.  KINDINCS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  public  health  has  been  effectively 
protected  by  the  presence  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  during  the  last  eighty 
years; 

(2)  the  presence  and  importance  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  must  be 
guaranteed;  and 

(3)  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  need  to  be 
enhanced  in  order  to  ensure  the  continuing 
protection  of  the  public  health. 

SEf.  2.  ESTAHI.ISHMKNT  OK  RHW  .\ND  DRKi  AD- 
MINISTRATION. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  Is  established 
in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  "Administration").  The  Administration 
shall  be  headed  by  a  single  Commissioner  of 
Food  and  Drugs  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  •Commissioner")  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Commissioner  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  In  Level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  6315 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  administered  under  the  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  Commission- 
er. The  Commissioner  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  appoint  a  Deputy  Com- 
missioner and  such  Associate  Commission- 
ers and  Directors  of  functional  centers,  bu- 
reaus,  and   other  administrative   uniU  as 
shall  be  needed  for  the  effective  and  effi- 
cient discharge  of  the  authorities  and  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Commissioner. 

(b)  Authorities  and  Functions.— (1) 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion, there  are  transferred  to,  and  vested  In, 
the  Commissioner  all  of  the  authorities  and 


functions  delegated  to  the  Commissioner  or 
to  the  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Division  by  section  5.10  of 
title  21,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  without 
regard  to  any  reservation  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 5.11  of  title  21,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions. The  Office  of  the  AssUtant  General 
Counsel  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Division  of 
the  Office  of  General  Counsel  within  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  is  transferred  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  redesig- 
nated the  Office  of  Chief  Counsel.  The  Sec- 
retary may  delegate  to  the  Commissioner 
such  additional  authorities  and  functions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Senlces  may  require  the  Commissioner  to 
notify  the  Secretary  of  any  decisions  of  the 
Commissioner  which— 

(A)  establish  procedural  rules  applicable 
to  a  general  class  of  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics, 
medical  devices,  or  other  subjecU  of  regula- 
tion: or 

(B)  present  highly  significant  public  Issues 
Involving  the  quality,  availability,  market- 
ability, or  cost  of  one  or  more  foods,  drugs, 
cosmetics,  medical  devices,  or  other  subjects 
of  regulations. 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  2155.  A  bill  to  modernize  certain 
provisions  of  subchapter  M  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SUBCHAPTER  M  AMENDMENTS 

Mr,  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
will  modernize  certain  provisions  of 
subchapter  M  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  dealing  with  the  taxation 
of  mutual  funds,  technically  known  as 
regulated  Investment  companies  or 
RIC'8,  The  bill  will  provide  clarity, 
consistency,  and  flexibility  to  the  code 
sections  that  govern  the  mutual  fund 
Industry  and  the  millions  of  Investors 
it  serves. 

The  need  for  change  Is  obvious  after 
reviewing  the  origins  of  the  current 
law.  Not  changed  in  nearly  50  years, 
this  section  of  the  code  was  drafted  at 
a  time  when  it  was  difficult  to  envision 
the  financial  possibilities  of  today. 
The  failure  to  review  the  law  periodi- 
cally make  it  necessary  for  this  body 
to  enact  this  bill,  the  results  of  which 
will  afford  mutual  fund  managers  the 
opportunity  to  make  investment  deci- 
sions that  accommodate  today's  mar- 
ketplace to  act  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  mutual  fund  shareholder,  and  to 
provide  the  shareholder,  typically  a 
middle-Income  American,  the  same  In- 
vestment opportunities  that  are  avail- 
able to  the  direct  investor. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  H.R.  3997, 
which  was  Introduced  last  September 
In  the  House  by  Representative 
Ronnie  G,  Plippo.  of  Alabama,  and 
several  cosponsors.  There  are  a  few 
minor  changes  in  this  version  of  the 
bin.  which  were  made  in  order  to 
comply  with  recommendations  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  has 
given  its  support  for  the  bill. 


■ACKOHOUND— WHAT  IS  A  MUTUAL  rOWB? 

A  mutual  fund  is  a  company  orga- 
nized In  corporate  or  trust  form  that 
receives  money  from  shareholders,  In- 
vests it.  earns  returns  on  it,  attempts 
to  make  it  grow,  and  agrees  to  pay  the 
shareholders  cash  on  demand  for  the 
current  value  of  the  investment. 

The  industry  offers  investors  a 
broad  array  of  mutual  fund  products, 
each  of  which  is  based  on  different  in- 
vestment objectives.  These  producU 
Include  such  diverse  types  as  stock, 
corporate  and  municipal  bond  funds, 
and  money  market  funds.  Sharehold- 
ers can  often  move  within  a  fsmnily  of 
funds  and,  thus,  shift  their  investment 
goals  in  accordance  with  changes  in 
economic  or  financial  conditions.  The 
mutual  fund  provides  its  shareholders 
the  advantages  of  diversification  and 
professional  management. 

The  mutual  fund  Industry  has  grown 
markedly  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  In 
1940.  there  were  68  mutual  funds  with 
$448  million  in  assets  and  296.000 
shareholder  accounts.  At  yearend 
1985,  there  were  over  1,500  funds  with 
$495  billion  in  assets  and  more  than  30 
million  shareholder  accounte.  This  tre- 
mendous growth  has  demonstrated 
the  Industry's  ability  to  adapt  to 
changes  in  investors'  needs  and 
market  conditions. 

The  growth  in  the  Industry  has  been 
fueled  by  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  investing  in  mutual 
funds.  A  Wall  Street  survey  found 
that  the  stock  market  has  recently 
added  5  million  new  shareholders,  a 
number  directly  attributable  to 
mutual  fund  investors. 

The  median  income  level  of  house- 
holds owning  mutual  fund  shares  is 
about  $29,000.  It  is  these  Investors  of 
modest  means,  working  Americans, 
who  benefit  the  most  from  mutual 
funds,  because  they  are  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  have  professional  in- 
vestment guidance,  portfolio  diversifi- 
cation, access  to  the  investment  com- 
munity, and  other  benefits  typically 
available  to  direct  and.  generally,  more 
sophisticated  investors. 

TAXATION  or  MUTUAL  rUNDS 

The  Pederal  Income  tax  provisions 
applicable  to  mutual  fund  were  first 
enacted  in  1936.  The  basic  structure 
and  principle  of  these  provisions, 
which  are  found  in  subchapter  M  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  have  re- 
mained unchanged. 

As  long  as  the  mutual  fund  complies 
with  certain  specified  requirements 
under  subchapter  M  of  the  code.  It  will 
be  considered  a  regulated  investment 
company  for  tax  purposes.  The  tax 
treatment  of  mutual  funds  is  based  on 
the  "conduit"  theory.  In  other  words, 
the  fund  serves  as  a  pipeline  through 
which  its  net  Income  (dividends,  inter- 
est, and  capital  gains)  earned  from  the 
securities  held  In  the  fund's  portfolio 
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nows  to  the  fund's  shareholders.  The 
distributed  income  is  taxed  at  the 
shareholder  level,  not  at  the  corporate 
level.  Failure  to  satisfy  the  stringent 
"conduit"  requirements  subject  a 
mutual  fund  to  the  full  corporate  tax 
imposed  under  subchapter  C  of  the 
code. 

This  conduit  treatment  is  premised 
on  the  notion  that  mutual  funds  can 
and  should  provide  a  mechanism  by 
which  investors  of  more  modest  means 
may  obtain  the  same  professional  in- 
vestment management,  the  same  di- 
versification of  risk,  and  roughly  the 
same  tax  treatment  available  to  the 
direct  investor  who  more  typically  can 
afford  direct  investment  guidance. 

NEED  rOR  CHANGE 

In  spite  of  the  recent  explosive 
growth  in  the  mutual  fund  industry, 
the  rules  governing  its  regulation  were 
drafted  in  1936  and  are  so  inflexible 
that  they  prevent  the  use  of  many 
modem  financial  techniques.  And  even 
though  this  bill  addresses  its  problems 
which  have  a  direct  impact  on  how  a 
mutual  fund  conducts  its  business,  the 
ultimate  beneficiary  will  be  the  typical 
middle-income  investor  who  relies  on 
his  or  her  mutual  fund  account  to  gain 
the  direct  access  to  the  stock  or  bond 
market  which  has  traditionally  domi- 
nated by  only  the  more  affluent.  The 
sophisticated  investor  has  another  dis- 
tinct advantage— the  ability  to  hedge 
against  the  risks  of  fluctuations  in  in- 
terest rates,  stock  values,  and  currency 
exchange  rates.  The  outmoded  provi- 
sions of  the  code  prevent  mutual  funds 
from  providing  the  same  protections 
and  services  to  its  shareholders. 

This  bill  not  only  clarifies  those  sec- 
tions of  the  code  which  are  relevant  to 
the  use  of  new  financial  products,  but 
it  also  addresses  problems  associated 
with  foreign  currency  gains,  a  major 
source  of  revenue  and  investment  in 
today's  market. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

The  bill  proposes  five  changes  in 
subchapter  M  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  The  first  of  these  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  is  the  repeal  of  the  3- 
month  holding  period  requirement  of 
section  851(b)(3),  or  the  "short-short" 
rule,  which  currently  denies  conduit 
tax  treatment  to  a  mutual  fund  if  30 
percent  or  more  of  its  gross  revenues 
are  derived  from  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  stock  or  securities  held  for 
less  than  3  months. 

The  existing  short-short  rule  may 
force  a  fund  manager  to  act  in  a 
manner  which  is  contrary  to  prudent 
investment  principles.  For  example, 
holding  an  investment  for  3  months  or 
more  may  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  fund  shareholders.  Similarly,  a 
stock  market  surge,  like  the  one  we 
just  experienced,  might  make  certain 
security  sales  advisable,  but  if  the  se- 
curities have  not  been  held  for  3 
months,  section  851(b)(3)  might  pre- 
clude such  sales. 
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The  short-short  rule  operates  par- 
ticularly unfairly  against  newer  funds, 
of  which  there  are  many.  These  funds 
do  not  have  appreciated  securities  that 
can  be  sold  at  a  long-term  gain  to  pre- 
vent a  violation  of  that  rule. 

Finally,  compliance  with  the  short- 
short  rule  presents  a  difficult,  complex 
monitoring  problem  for  fund  manag- 
ers. In  recent  years,  the  increased  use 
of  financial  instruments,  such  as  op- 
tions, futures,  and  options  on  futures, 
has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  complex 
questions  regarding  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  holding  period  of  an 
investment  may  be  suspended  or  ter- 
minated for  purposes  of  the  short- 
short  rule.  The  burden  of  this  moni- 
toring process  imposes  a  substantial 
cost  on  mutual  funds  and  their  share- 
holders. 

The  second  key  provision  of  the  bill 
expands  the  definition  of  permitted 
income  under  section  851  (b)(2)  of  the 
code  to  include  "securities"  gains  from 
most  options  and  futures  contracts, 
and  gains  from  investment  in  foreign 
currency.  The  latter  has  become  espe- 
cially important  with  the  advent  of 
substantial  investment  in  foreign 
stocks  and  securities. 

With  respect  to  gains  from  invest- 
ment in  foreign  currency,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  recently  commented: 

We  believe  that  investment  in  foreign-cur- 
rency denominated  securities  are  the  type 
of  passive  investmenU  that  should  be  per- 
missible for  RIC's.  Moreover,  foreign  cur- 
rency investments  that  are  made  to  hedge 
investments  in  foreign-currency  denominat- 
ed securities  also  appear  to  be  an  appropri- 
ate part  of  the  passive  investment  activity 
of  RICs.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  for- 
eign currency  gains  from  investments  in  for- 
eign-currency denominated  securities  and 
from  hedging  activities  with  respect  to  such 
securities  should  be  treated  as  qualifying 
income  under  section  851  (b)(2)  .  .  .  Conse- 
quently, we  suggest  that  foreign  currency 
gains  be  added  to  the  list  of  qualifying 
income  under  section  851  (b)(2) .  .  . 

The  third  key  provision  of  the  legis- 
lation would  make  changes  resulting 
in  consistency  in  the  tax  treatment  of 
series  mutual  funds.  Current  tax  law 
treats  most  series  funds  organized  as 
corporations  as  single  corporations  for 
Federal    income    tax    purposes.    The 
IRS.  however,  has  recently  issued  a 
number  of  private  letter  rulings  which 
adlow  a  series  fund  to  treat  each  of  its 
separate  portfolios  as  separate  corpo- 
rations if  organized  as  a  separate  busi- 
ness trust.  By  amending  section  851 
(g)  of  the  code,  this  bill  would  codify 
recent  IRS  private  letter  rulings,  thus 
providing  clarity  and  consistency   in 
the  treatment  of  series  mutual  funds. 
In  addition,  the  separate  treatment  of 
each  portfolio  in  a  series  fund  is  a 
more  prudent  business  practice. 

This  bill  also  recognizes,  upon  Treas- 
ury's recommendation,  the  need  for  a 
transition  rule  for  existing  series 
funds.  This  provision  is  not  Intended 
to  disturb  the  tax  treatment  of  a  par- 


ticular series  fund  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Treasury  Department's 
letter  concerning  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  by  Section— Subchapter  M 
Amendments  or  1986 


March  7,  1986 
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SECTIOH  1 

Clarification  of  intent. 

SECTION  2 

(1)  Short-Short  Test  Under  current  law,  if 
a  Registered  Investment  Company  (RIO  re- 
ceives more  than  30%  of  its  Income  from 
sale  or  disposition  of  stock  or  securities  held 
for  less  than  3  months,  then  it  loses  the  con- 
duit treatment  and  is  taxed  at  the  corporate 
level. 

The  bill  would  repeal  this  limlUtion.  This 
test  was  placed  in  the  law  in  1942  to  distin- 
guish between  "active  traders"  and  "passive 
traders"  (like  RICs).  Little  legislative  histo- 
ry has  been  found  to  elaborate  on  this  dis- 
tinction but  the  presumption  is  that  it  was 
meant  to  parallel  Real  Estate  Investment 
Trusts  (REITs)  to  separate  "active"  from 
•passive"  investors.  It  is  Treasury's  opinion 
that  the  volume  of  business  In  the  above 
products  does  not  cause  a  MMMP  to  be  an 
•active"  business  and  therefore  they  sup- 
port the  repeal  of  this  provision. 

(2)  Types  of  Income  a  MMMF  can  receive; 
90%  Test-  Current  law  specifies  that  a  RIC 
must  receive  90%  of  its  gross  income  from, 
dividends.  Interest,  payments  with  respect 
to  securities  loans  and  gains  from  the  sale 
or  disposition  of  stock  or  securities.  As  stock 
options,  futures  contracts  and  options  on 
stock  indices,  options  and  futures  on  foreign 
currencies  become  more  prevalent  In  the 
marketplace  with  income  from  the  above 
source  are  included  as  income  but  must  not 
exceed  10%  of  gross  income. 

The  second  amendment  would  allow  earn- 
ings from  the  above  new  producU  to  fall 
within  the  permissible  category.  The  90% 
test  is  otherwise  preserved. 

Treasury  suggested  one  qualification  in 
the  area  of  foreign  currency  transactions. 
They  believe  earnings  from  foreign  curren- 
cy transactions  used  as  a  hedge  on  securities 
is  appropriate,  but  that  MMMF  should  not 
be  buying  and  selling  futures  on  foreign  cur- 
rencies. This  recognizes  that  concern  and 
gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  authority 
to  esUbllsh  limitations  in  this  area. 

SECTION  3 

Tax  Treatment  of  Series  Funds:  Series 
funds  are  several  separate  MMMP's  that 
specialize  in  certain  types  of  investmenU  all 
under  a  conunon  name.  Under  current  law 
they  are  Uxed  as  one  corporation.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  Short-Short  test  and  the  90% 
rules  any  one  fund  could  fall  out  of  compli- 
ance, but  as  a  group  they  remain  in  compli- 
ance. This  amendment  would,  for  tax  pur- 
poses, treat  each  separate  series  as  a  corpor- 
tlon— thus  each  fund  must  remain  in  com- 
pliance with  the  above  limitations. 

F\irthermore  this  amendment  provides 
cerUinty  of  tax  treatment.  One  MMMP  or- 
ganized as  a  trust  obtained  a  private  letter 
ruling  stating  they  would  not  be  Uxed  as  a 
single  corporation  but  as  a  series  of  corpora- 
tions. This  provision  codifies  that  revenue 
ruling  and  a  transition  rule  is  provided  In 
Section  7. 


SECTION  4 

Current  law  requires  MMMP's  to  mail  cer- 
tain dividend.  Income  and  capital  gains  In- 
formation to  shareholders  within  45  days 
after  the  close  of  the  find's  taxable  year. 

This  section  would  extend  it  to  60  days 
which  would  make  it  consistent  with  cur- 
rent Security  and  Exchange  Commission  re- 
porting rules. 

SECTION  B 

Current  law  protecu  attorney's,  account- 
ants, commercial  banks  thrifU  and  brokers 
from  suiu  if  they  have  provided  informa- 
tion to  the  IRS  after  being  summoned  by 
the  IRS  to  do  so.  This  section  extends  those 
same  protections  to  RICs  and  their  agenU. 

SECTION  6 

Effective  dates  for  each  section. 

SECTION  7 

This  section  establishes  a  transition  rule 
for  series  funds  that,  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  Section  3  of  the  bill,  had  been  treat- 
ed for  tax  purposes  as  a  single  corporation. 

Department  or  the  Treasury. 
I  Washington.  DC.  February  5,  1986. 

Hon.  Ronnie  O.  Plippo, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Plippo:  Thank  you  for  your 
September  25.  1985.  letter  to  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Pearlman  requesting  the 
Treasury  Department's  views  on  H.R.  3397. 
I  apologize  for  the  delay  in  responding. 

H.R.  3397  would  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  regu- 
lated investment  companies  (  "RICs").  The 
amendments  would  remove  a  limitation  on 
the  short-term  trading  activities  of  RICs. 
expand  and  clarify  the  types  of  income  that 
may  be  earned  by  RICs  revise  and  clarify 
the  treatment  of  RICs  organized  In  series 
form,  and  majte  other  minor  changes.  In 
general,  the  Treasury  Department  supporU 
H.R.  3397.  We  believe,  however,  that  revi- 
sions are  needed  to  narrow  the  amendment 
of  the  Income  source  rules  and  to  provide 
certain  transition  rules.  Our  comments  on 
the  specific  provisions  of  H.R.  3397  are  de- 
scribed below. 

short-term  trading  activities  op  rics 
H.R.  3397  would  repeal  section  851(b)(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  re- 
quires that  a  RIC  derive  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  Its  gross  income  from  the  sale  of 
stock  or  securities  held  for  less  than  three 
months.  This  requirement  is  Intended  to  re- 
strict the  favorable  RIC  tax  provisions  to 
"passive"  investment  entities  that  are  not 
engaged  in  an  active  business. 

Some  have  questioned  the  need  for  any 
restriction  on  the  activities  of  RICs.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  RICs  and  other  corporations  Is  that 
a  RIC  Is  allowed  a  deduction  for  dlvdends 
paid  to  shareholders,  and  thereby  avoids  the 
corporate-level  tax  on  any  income  distribut- 
ed to  shareholders.  As  a  theoretical  matter. 
the  single  Ux  imposed  on  RICs  and  their 
shareholders  may  be  preferable  to  the 
system  of  double  taxation  that  applies  gen- 
erally to  corporations  and  their  sharehold- 
ers. Nonetheless,  in  a  system  in  which  the 
double  taxation  of  corporate  earnings  Is 
standard,  we  believe  It  is  Important  to  re- 
strict the  types  of  activities  that  can  be  car- 
ried on  by  a  RIC  without  being  subject  to 
double  taxation.  Por  this  reason,  we  believe 
that  RIC  treatment  should  be  available  only 
to  entities  that  are  not  engaged  in  an  active 
business.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  rertrictlon  Impowd  by  section  86l(bK8) 


is  essential  to  this  policy  or  is  justified  on 
other  grounds. 

Our  support  for  the  repeal  of  section 
851(b)(3)  is.  In  large  part,  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  trading  of  portfolio  securities  Is 
treated  for  federal  Income  tax  purposes  as 
less  "active "  than  other  comparable  busi- 
ness activities.  This  difference  In  treatment 
is  evident  in  a  number  of  areas. 

Pirst.  the  standard  for  determining 
whether  property  is  held  for  Investment 
(and  will  produce  capital  gain  or  loss  upon 
sale)  or  is  held  for  sale  to  customers  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  (and  will 
produce  ordinary  Income  or  loss  upon  sale) 
differs  depending  on  whether  the  property 
is  stock  or  securities  or  other  property. 
Among  the  most  important  factors  that  de- 
termine whether  other  property,  such  as 
real  estate,  is  held  for  sale  to  customers  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  are  the 
number,  frequency,  and  continuity  of  sales 
of  the  property  by  the  taxpayer.  By  con- 
trast, these  factors  are  not  relevant  In  deter- 
mining whether  securities  are  held  for  sale 
to  customers  In  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness. Instead,  securities  generally  are  treat- 
ed as  held  for  Investment  unless  the  seller 
performs  a  merchandising  function  compa- 
rable to  buying  the  securities  in  the  whole- 
sale market  and  selling  them  in  the  retail 
market. 

Second,  among  the  requirements  that 
must  be  satisfied  In  order  for  a  distribution 
of  securities  of  a  controlled  corporation  to 
be  tax-free  under  section  355  of  the  Code  is 
that  both  the  distributing  and  the  con- 
trolled corporation  be  engaged  In  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business.  The  trading 
by  a  corporation  of  stocks  and  securities 
held  for  its  own  account,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  portfolio  or  the  amount  of  activi- 
ty Involved  In  the  management  of  the  port- 
folio. Is  not  treated  as  the  active  conduct  of 
a  trade  or  business  for  purposes  of  section 
355.  See  Rev.  Rul.  66-204,  1966-2  C.B.  113. 

Third,  certain  "S  corporation  '  (I.e.,  corpo- 
rations taxed  under  Subchapter  8  of  the 
Code)  may  be  penalized,  or  lose  their  status 
as  S  corporations,  if  they  have  excessive 
amounts  of  "passive  Investment  Income." 
Por  this  purpose,  passive  Investment  income 
U  defined  In  section  1362(d)(3)(D)(l)  of  the 
Code  to  include  all  gains  from  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  stock  or  securities. 

Finally,  tax  exempt  organizations  general- 
ly are  subject  to  tax  on  any  "unrelated  busi- 
ness taxable  income."  Gains  or  losses  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  (other 
than  property  held  for  sale  to  customers  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  business)  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  of  unrelated 
business  taxable  income.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  exclusion  was  the  view  of  Congress 
that  such  gains  and  losses  are  "passive"  In 
character.  H.R.  Rep.  No.  2319.  81st  Cong.  2d 
Sess.  38(1950). 

The  distinctions  drawn  in  these  other 
areas  of  tax  law  are  between  sales  of  securi- 
ties and  sales  of  other  property  and  between 
sales  of  property  held  for  investment  and 
sales  of  property  held  for  sale  to  customers 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  These 
areas  do  not  draw  a  distinction  between 
sales  of  securities  held  for  investment  for  a 
short  period  and  sales  of  securities  held  for 
Investment  for  a  longer  period.  Likewise,  we 
do  not  believe  that  such  a  distinction  should 
be  drawn  for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  a  RIC  Is  engaged  in  active  business. 
We  also  note  that  an  Independent  limita- 
tion on  the  permissible  activities  of  a  RIC  is 
Imposed  by  the  requirement  that  a  RIC  reg- 
ister as  an  "'Investment  company "  (or  qual- 


ify as  a  common  trust  fund  or  similar  fund 
exempt  from  registration)  as  defined  In  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  ThU  re- 
quirement did  not  exist  when  the  predeces- 
sor of  section  851(b)(3)  was  first  enacted. 
Registration  with,  and  regulation  by.  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  both 
llmiU  the  ability  of  active  business  corpora- 
tions to  qualify  as  RICs  and  makes  applica- 
ble numerous  rules  designed  to  protect  the 
shareholders  of  Investment  companies. 
Some  have  argued  that  section  851(b)(3) 
also  8er\'es  to  protect  shareholders  of  RICs 
by  limiting  speculative  trading  or  portfolio 
•"churning."  We  question  whether  section 
8Sl(b)(3)  provides  any  meaningful  protec- 
tion to  RIC  shareholders.  More  important- 
ly, however,  we  believe  thai  regulation  of 
the  relationship  between  corporations  and 
their  shareholders  should  be  achieved 
through  the  securities  laws,  rather  than  the 
tax  system. 

While  section  851(b)(3)  does  not  sene  a 
pressing  Ux  policy  goal.  It  does  Impose  sub- 
stantial costs  on  RICs  and  their  sharehold- 
ers, both  by  requiring  Investment  decisions 
to  t>e  made  on  nonecomomic  grounds  and  by 
forcing  RICs  to  monitor  their  compliance 
with  the  rule.  In  order  to  comply  with  sec- 
tion 8Sl(b>(3).  RICs  may  be  forced  to  forgo 
realizing  gains  on  securities  held  for  less 
than  three  months  or  to  reduce  such  gains 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  Income  by  selling 
securities  held  for  a  long  period.  The  cosU 
of  complying  with  section  85 1(b)(3)  have 
grown  in  recent  years  as  the  volatility  of  In- 
vestment markets  has  Increased  and  the 
rules  for  determining  the  holding  period  of 
securities  have  become  more  complex.  For 
example.  It  may  be  prudent  for  a  RIC  to 
hedge  a  portfolio  of  securities  against  price 
fluctuations.  Hedging  activities  may.  howev- 
er, produce  less-than-three-month  gains 
with  respect  to  securities  that  have  been 
held  for  more  than  three  months  If  gain  is 
realized  on  the  hedging  side  of  the  transac- 
tion or  If  the  holding  period  of  the  underly- 
ing securities  is  affected  by  rules  (such  as 
the  short  sale  and  straddle  transaction 
rules)  that  suspend  the  running  of.  or  create 
new.  holding  periods  for  securities.  Addi- 
tional uncertainty  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  section  851(b)(3)  has  resulted  from 
the  rule  requiring  that  unrealized  gains  and 
losses  on  regulated  futures  contracu  be  rec- 
ognized at  the  end  of  each  taxable  year. 

In  sum.  because  we  believe  that  the  cost 
of  section  851(b)(3)  exceed  the  benefiu  of 
the  section,  we  support  the  proposal  In  H.R. 
3397  to  repeal  the  section. 

sources  or  income  or  ric's 
Section  B51(b)(2)  of  the  Code  requires  a 
RIC  to  derive  at  least  90  percent  of  lu  gross 
income  from  dividends.  Interest,  paymenu 
with  respect  to  securities  loans,  and  gains 
from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  stock 
or  securities.  This  listing  of  qualifying 
income  fails  to  Include  many  types  of  Invest- 
ment-related Income  commonly  received  by 
RICs. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  often 
gone  beyond  the  literal  terms  of  the  statute 
In  order  to  give  a  reasonable  InterpreUtlon 
to  section  861(b)(2).  Por  example,  the  IRS 
has  ruled  privately  that  certain  Investment 
products  will  t>e  treated  as  securities,  gains 
from  the  sale  or  disposition  of  which  will  be 
qualifying  income  under  section  851(b)(2). 
See  O.C.M.  37233  (August  25.  1977)  (options 
on  securities):  O.C.M.  38994  (January  21. 
1983)  (futures  contracts  on  securities):  and 
O.C.M.  39316  (July  31.  1984)  (stock  Index 
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futures,  options  on  stock  indexes,  and  op- 
tions on  stock  index  futures).  In  addition, 
tl.e  IRS  has  nUed  both  publicly  and  private- 
ly that  the  receipt  of  certain  other  kinds  of 
income,  although  not  qualifying  under  sec- 
tion 851(b)<2).  will  not  result  in  loss  of  RIC 
status.  See  Rev.  Rul.  64-247,  1964-2  C.B.  179 
(recovery  of  excess  management  fees);  Rev. 
Rul.  74-248.  1974-1  C.B.  167  (recovery  of 
damages  from  investment  advisor  for  breach 
of  fiduciary  du»y):  Ltr.  Rul.  8530016  (April 
24,  1985)  (recovery  of  state  taxes).  Despite 
the  flexibility  that  has  been  shown  by  the 
IRS,  RICs  often  can  be  certain  of  the  treat- 
ment of  various  income  items  only  by  ob- 
taining a  private  ruling  from  the  IRS. 

H.R.  3397  would  amend  section  851(b)(2) 
to  expand  the  list  of  qualifying  income  of  a 
RIC  to  include  gains  from  the  disposition  of 
■foreign  currency,  and  other  income  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  gains  from  op- 
tions or  futures  contracts)  derived  with  re- 
spect to  its  business  of  investing  in  such 
stock,  securities,  or  currencies."  If  section 
851(b)(3)  is  repealed,  additional  pressure  is 
placed   on   section   851(b)(2)   to   limit   the 
types    of    activities    in    which    RICs    may 
engage.  We  believe  it  is  essential  that  two 
limits  on  the  activities  of  RICs  be  retained. 
First,     income    qualifying    under    section 
851(b)(2)  should  be  limited  to  income  from 
property  held  for  investment,  as  opposed  to 
property  held  for  sale  to  customers  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business.  Second,  income 
qualifying  under  section  851(b)(2)  should  be 
limited  to  income  from  stocks  and  securities, 
as  opposed  to  other  property.  (The  reim- 
bursement or  recovery  of  expenses  and  simi- 
lar items  should  be  treated  as  falling  within 
these  limits  since  they  generally  represent 
amounts    that    were    offset    against    such 
income  in  past  years.)  For  example,  under 
the  second  limit,  we  would  generally  not 
treat  as  qualifying  income  gains  from  trad- 
ing in  commodities,  even  if  the  purpose  of 
that  trading  is  to  hedge  a  related  stock  in- 
vestment. 

H.R.  3397  would  treat  foreign  currency 
gains  as  income  qualifying  under  section 
851(b)(2).  Foreign  currency  is  a  commodity 
and  not  a  security.  The  purchase  and  sale  of 
a  stock  or  security  denominated  in  a  foreign 
currency  cannot  be  accomplished,  however, 
without  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign 
currency.  Hence,  foreign  currency  gains  and 
losses  are  an  inherent  part  of  any  invest- 
ment in  foreign-currency  denominated  secu- 
rities. 

We  believe  that  investmente  in  foreign- 
currency  denominated  securities  are  the 
type  of  passive  investments  that  should  be 
permissible  for  RICs.  Moreover,  foreign  cur- 
rency investments  that  are  made  to  hedge 
investments  in  foreign-currency  denominat- 
ed securities  also  appear  to  be  an  appropri- 
ate, part  of  the  passive  investment  activity 
of  RICs.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  for- 
eign currency  gains  from  investments  in  for- 
eign-currency denominated  securities  and 
from  hedging  activities  with  respect  to  such 
securities  should  be  treated  as  qualifying 
income  under  section  851(b)(2). 

We  question  whether  other  foreign  cur- 
rency gains  should  be  treated  as  qualifying 
income  under  section  851(b)(3).  We  recog- 
nize, however,  that  attempting  to  distin- 
guish between  qualifying  and  nonqualifying 
foreign  currency  gains  would  be  difficult. 
We  are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  propose 
statutory  rules  that  would  draw  the  appro- 
priate distinction.  Consequently,  we  suggest 
that  foreign  currency  gains  be  added  to  the 
list  of  qualifying  income  under  section 
851(b)(2).  but  that  Treasury  be  provided 
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with  regulatory  authority  to  exclude  from 
qualifying  income  any  foreign  currency 
gains  that  are  not  derived  with  respect  to  in- 
vestment in  a  foreign-currency  denominated 
security  or  from  hedging  activity  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  security. 

SERIES  FUNDS 

Many  RICs  are  organized  as  series" 
funds.  A  series  fund  is  a  single  legal  entity 
(either  a  corporation  or  a  business  trust) 
that  is  made  up  of  several  investment  funds, 
each  of  which  issues  a  separate  class  of 
stock  of  the  entity.  The  owners  of  each  sep- 
arate class  of  stock  have  an  interest  only  in 
the  assets  and  income  of  the  separate  fund. 
In  Union  Trusteed  Funds  v.  Commissioner. 
8  T.C.  1133  (1947),  acq..  1947-2  C.B.  4,  the 
Tax  Court  held  that  a  series  fund  organized 
as  a  corporation  was  a  single  corporation  for 
federal  income  tax  purposes.  In  Rev.  Rul. 
56-246,  1956-1  C.B.  316,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  reached  the  same  conclusion. 
The  IRS  has  consistently  followed  this  case 
and  ruling  with  respect  to  series  funds  orga- 
nized as  corporations,  but  has  issued  a 
number  of  private  rulings  holding  that  each 
series  of  a  series  fund  organized  as  a  busi- 
ness trust  would  be  Uxed  as  a  separate  cor- 
poration. Recently,  the  IRS  has  been  study- 
ing the  issue  of  whether  to  continue  to  issue 
such  rulings. 

H.R.  3397  would  treat  each  separate  series 
of  a  series  fund  (regardless  of  whether  orga- 
nized as  a  corporation  or  as  a  business  trust) 
as  a  separate  corporation.  We  support  this 
provision.  Treating  each  series  as  a  separate 
corporation  reflects  the  economic  substance 
of   the  series   fund   form   of  organization. 
Moreover,  a  contrary  rule  may  permit  avoid- 
ance of  many  of  the  requirements  that  are 
imposed  on  RICs.   For  example,   within   a 
series  RIC  organized  as  a  corporation  it  may 
be  possible  to  have  a  series  that  does  not 
meet  the  diversification  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 851(b)(4),  a  series  that  does  not  meet 
the  income  source  requirement  of  section 
851(b)(2),  or  a  series  that  does  not  meet  the 
income  distribution  requirement  of  section 
852(a)(1),  so  long  as.  in  the  aggregate,  all  of 
the  series  meet  these  requirements.  In  addi- 
tion, treatment  of  a  series  fund  as  a  single 
corporation  creates  several  technical  prob- 
lems. For  example,  the  capital  losses  of  one 
series  offset  the  capital  gains  of  another 
series,    thereby    providing    an    unintended 
shift  of  tax  benefiU  between  the  sharehold- 
ers of  the  different  series.  Similarly,  the 
straddle   transaction   and   wash   sale   rules 
may  prevent  the  deduction  of  losses  by  one 
series  because  of  Investments  made  by  an- 
other series. 

If  H.R.  3397  is  enacted,  a  transition  rule 
will  be  needed  for  existing  series  funds.  As 
discussed  above,  under  current  law,  a  series 
fund  that  is  organized  as  a  corporation  Is 
treated  as  a  single  corporation.  H.R.  3397 
should  clarify  the  tax  consequences  of  the 
"deemed  reorganization"  resulting  from  the 
bills  treatment  of  such  a  corporation  as 
more  than  one  corporation. 

SHAREHOLDER  NOTICE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  current  tax  rules  require  RICs  to 
send  various  notices  to  their  shareholders 
within  45  days  following  the  end  of  the 
RICs  taxable  year.  Usually,  these  notices 
are  included  as  part  of  the  RICs  annual 
report.  The  SEC  has  recently  extended  the 
time  for  mailing  annual  reports  to  share- 
holders from  45  days  to  60  days  after  the 
end  of  the  RICs  taxable  year.  H.R.  3397 
would  make  a  conforming  change  in  the 
notice  requirements  for  tax  purposes  to 
permit  information  contained  in  a  timely 


annual  report  to  satisfy  the  notice  require- 
ments. We  do  not  object  to  this  proposal. 


THIRD-PARTY  RECORDKEEPER  SUMMONS 

Section  7609  of  the  Code  provides  certain 
procedural  rules  applicable  to  summons 
served  on  "third-party  recordkeepers. "  This 
term  Is  defined  to  Include  various  types  of 
financial  institutions  such  as  banks,  savings 
Institutions,  and  brokers.  H.R.  3397  would 
expand  the  definition  of  "third-party  rec- 
ordkeepers" to  include  RICs.  We  do  not 
object  to  this  proposal. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3397  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  Congress 
toward  legislative  improvements  in  this 
area. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Roger  Mentz, 
Acting  AssUlant  Secretary 

(Tax  Policy}. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  prohibit  the 
acquisition  of  insured  banks  by  certain 
foreign  nations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 

ACQUISITION  OF  INSURED  BANKS  BY  CERTAIN 
FOREIGN  NATIONALS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  ad- 
dressing an  extremely  troublesome 
problem:  Efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Eastern  bloc  countries  to  ac- 
quire U.S.  banks. 

We  hear  much  about  the  problem  of 
the  Soviets  trying  to  steal  our  high 
technology  goods.  Yet  insufficient  at- 
tention is  given,  I  believe,  to  a  more  so- 
phisticated form  of  espionage:  Obtain- 
ing access  to  such  goods  by  owning  the 
bank  that  finances  the  company  that 
makes  them.  They  do  not  have  to  steal 
blueprints  if  they  own  them. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues  read 
recent  accounts  of  the  Soviet  effort  to 
acquire  three  banks  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia's silicon  valley.  These  banks  fi- 
nanced numerous  companies  making 
the  same  high  technology  goods  that 
we  will  not  permit  to  be  exported  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  those  that  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  by  Martin  Tolchin  in 
the  February  16  New  York  Times  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

It  took  some  fine  investigative  work 
and  some  luck  in  order  for  the  true 
principal  in  the  acquisition  to  come  to 
light.  That  is  troubling. 

But  perhaps  even  more  disturbing, 
existing  law  does  not  per  se  proscribe 
Soviet  ownership  of  U.S.  banks.  Feder- 
al banking  authorities  could  stop  such 
an  acquisition,  but  they  are  not  re- 
quired to. 
How  can  this  be? 

Under  current  law— essentially  the 
Change  in  Bank  Control  Act  of  1978 
(12  U.S.C.  1817  (j))— the  acquisition  of 
a  controlling  interest  In  practically  all 
banks— with  the  exception  of  small  un- 


insured State  banks— must  be  ap- 
proved by  either  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  The  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  is  determined 
by  the  type  of  bank;  however,  each 
agency  applies  the  same  statutory  cri- 
teria for  approving  a  proposed  bank 
sicquisition. 

Information  that  must  be  submitted 
by  the  purchaser  includes:  The  identi- 
ty, history,  business  experience,  assets, 
and  liabilities  of  the  purchaser;  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion; and  the  Identity,  source,  and 
amount  of  funds  or  other  consider- 
ation that  will  be  used  to  acquire  the 
bank.  The  Federal  banking  agency  Is 
also  authorized  to  ask  for  any  other 
relevant  Information  It  may  require. 

Those  who  willfully  fall  to  provide 
this  Information  are  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  up  to  $10,000  per  day. 

The  Federal  banking  agency  may. 
but  does  not  have  to.  disapprove  a  pro- 
posed acquisition  in  three  basic  situa- 
tions. First.  If  the  acciuisition  would 
monopolize  or  subsiantially  lessen 
competition.  SecondTif  the  purchaser 
Is  not  fiscally  sound.  And  third.  If  "the 
competence,  experience  or  Integrity" 
(^  the  purchaser  "Indicates"  that  It 
would  not  be  in  the  depositors"  or  the 
public  interest  to  allow  the  acquisi- 
tion. 

There  are  three  problems  with  exist- 
ing law.  Mr.  President,  and  the  bill  I 
am  Introducing  today  would  remedy 
them. 

First,  my  bill  would  require  Informa- 
tion on  the  nationality  of  the  purchas- 
er. Perhaps  this  Is  Implicit  In  existing 
law;  my  bill  would  leave  no  doubt  that 
we  want  to  know. 

Second,  my  bill  would  make  It  a 
criminal  offense— subject  to  a  fine  of 
up  to  $100,000  and  to  a  sentence  of  up 
to  10  years— for  falling  to  provide  the 
Information. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  prohibit  own- 
ership or  control  of  a  bank— the  acqui- 
sition of  which  Is  subject  to  Federal 
review— by  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  country  to  which  we  severely  re- 
strict exports  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act;  that  Is.  those  coun- 
tries which  are  listed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  In  country  groups 
Q,  S,  W.  Y.  and  Z.  These  countries  are 
Romania.  Libya.  Hungary.  Poland.  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Esto- 
nia, German  Democratic  Republic, 
Laos,  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Mongolian 
People's  Republic.  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  Cuba,  Kampuchea, 
North  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  ownership 
by  those  countries  as  well  as  any  na- 
tional, agency,  or  Instrumentality  or 
other  person  of  such  country, 

Mr.  President,  by  statute  and  regula- 
tion we  have  decided  that  these  coun- 
tries should  not  have  access  to  certain 
goods.  We  need  to  ensure  that  they  do 


not  slip  Into  our  economy  clandestine- 
ly. 
Why  do  we  care? 

According  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  success  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
acquiring  technology  from  the  West  Is 
largely  responsible  for  the  recent 
Soviet  progress  In  microelectronics, 
progress  that  has  reduced  the  overall 
Western  lead  in  this  area  from  10  to  12 
years  In  the  mld-1970*s  to  4  to  6  years 
today.  Soviet  efforts  at  gaining  com- 
puter technology  have  been  equally 
concerted,  ranging  from  attempts  to 
buy  powerful  United  States  computers 
through  dummy  firms  and  falsified  li- 
censes, to  much  more  brazen  efforts  to 
acquire  useful  technical  data. 

These  efforts  are  Intensifying.  The 
Soviets  are  faced  with  the  challenge 
posed  by  the  strategic  defense  Initia- 
tive. United  States  advances  In  elec- 
tronic warfare,  and  other  programs  at 
the  cutting  edge  of  microelectronics 
and  computer  technology.  In  response, 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  stepped  up  Its  at- 
tempts to  steal  the  components  and 
know-how  It  finds  so  difficult  to  devel- 
op on  its  own.  Our  failure  to  block  this 
effort  would  be  tantamount  to  subsi- 
dizing the  Soviet  military  buildup. 

But  Increased  export  license  scruti- 
ny, and  greater  efforts  by  Customs  of- 
ficials In  the  field,  will  be  useless  If  the 
Soviets  and  others  are  permitted  to 
scrutinize  that  technology  In  a  bank- 
er's guise. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
win  join  me  In  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  appear  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2156 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7(J)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(J))  Is  amended- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (6)(A).  by  Inserting  ■na- 
tionality."  after  'personal  history.": 

(2)  by  inserting  ■(A)"  after  •(15)"  at  the 
beginning  of  paragraph  (IS): 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(15)  the  following: 

■•(B)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  subsection,  or  any  regula- 
tion or  order  Issued  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
more  than  $100,000,  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  both. ":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■■(17)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  disapprove  any  proposed  acqui- 
sition under  this  subsection  which  would 
result  in  the  ownership  or  control  of  an  In- 
sured bank  by  a  country  listed  In  country 
group  Q,  S.  W.  Y.  or  Z  under  section  5  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  or  a 
national,  agency,  or  instrumenUllty  of  any 
such  country.". 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  16. 1»8«) 

Russians  Sought  U.S.  Barks  to  Oain  High- 
Tech  Seckets 

[By  Martin  Tolchin) 

Washington.  February  I5.-The  Soviet 
Union  secretly  tried  to  acquire  three  banks 
in  northern  California  and  an  interest  In  a 
fourth  to  gain  access  to  advanced  American 
technology.  United  States  intelligence  and 
military  officials  say. 

The  attempt,  which  was  foiled  by  United 
States  Intelligence  agenu  In  the  mld-1970^«, 
was  part  of  what  American  officials  have  de- 
scribed as  a  broad  Soviet  effort  to  acquire 
Western  technology  for  military  and  com- 
mercial purposes. 

United  Stales  officials  and  private  lawyers 
familiar  with  the  case  said  Soviet  agenu 
wove  a  pattern  of  international  Intrigue 
using  disguised  principals  and  large  sums  of 
money  that  traveled  a  circuitous  route. 

C.I. A.  AGENT  SAW  pattern 

The  scheme  failed  when  an  agent  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  noticed  a  pecu- 
liar lending  pattern  by  the  Singapore 
branch  of  a  Soviet  bank.  The  case  attracted 
little  attention  In  the  United  States,  and  of- 
ficials and  lawyers  familiar  with  It  provided 
deulls  that  have  not  been  previously  dis- 
closed. 

American  intelligence,  military  and  bank- 
ing officials,  along  with  some  members  of 
Congress,  said  the  scheme  raised  questions 
about  whether  banking  statutes,  even  those 
that  have  l>een  strengthened  since  then,  are 
adequate  to  cope  with  a  threat  to  national 
sccurily 

If  the  Soviet  Union  had  managed  to  take 
over  a  bank,  the  officials  said.  It  could  have 
learned  about  the  confidential  finances  of 
American  high-technology  companies,  per- 
haps enabling  It  to  put  pressure  on  execu- 
tives and  companies  or  even  take  one  over. 

TAKEOVER  PLAN  WAS  LEGAL 

The  plarr.  which  did  not  violate  any  laws, 
was  aborted  after  a  $1.8  million  down  pay- 
ment was  made  on  the  banks:  the  Peninsula 
National  Bank  In  Burllngame.  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Fresno,  and  the  Tahoe  Na- 
tional Bank  in  South  Lake  Tahoe.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  sought  partial  inter- 
est In  the  Camino  California  bank  In  San 
Francisco.  Peninsula  National  had  made  nu- 
merous loans  to  high-technology  companies 
and,  along  with  the  other  banks,  counted 
employees  and  executives  of  high-technolo- 
gy companies  among  Its  clients. 

■'I  always  viewed  it  as  a  deliberate  pene- 
tration by  the  K.O.B.  of  the  American 
banking  system."  said  Bartholomew  Lee,  a 
San  Francisco  lawyer  Involved  In  a  civil  case 
resolving  the  effort. 

Senator  Daniel  Patrjck  Moynlhan,  Demo- 
crat of  New  York,  an  intelligence  specialist, 
was  one  of  the  few  on  Capitol  Hill  In  the 
late  1970'8  aware  of  the  Soviet  effort.  ■Its  a 
new  form  of  Industrial  espionage."  he  said. 
■It  doesn't  Involve  people  stealing  blue- 
prints: they  own  the  blueprints. " 

M.  Melnlkuv,  deputy  trade  representative 
at  the  Soviet  Embassy  here,  said  he  was  not 
familiar  with  the  takeover  attempt.  'I  never 
heard  this  story,  and  I  don't  know  anyone 
who  has,"  he  said.  "Qur  relations  in  the  fi- 
nancial field  In  the  United  Stales  are  practi- 
cally nonexistent.' 

Similarly,  officials  of  the  Moscow  Nor- 
odny  Bank,  which  financed  the  attempt  to 
buy  Interests  In  the  banks,  have  Insisted 
that  its  loans  were  strictly  business  transac- 
tions. 
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rORKICN  IirVESTMENT  PHOBLEMS 

To  intelligence,  military  and  banking  offi- 
cials, and  some  members  of  Congress,  the 
Soviet  scheme  underscored  one  of  the  prob- 
lems in  a  society  that  welcomes  foreign  in- 
vestment, in  which  the  highest  bidder  can 
acquire  institutions  that  have  access  to  sen- 
sitive Information.  They  said  the  incident 
also  highlighted  the  difficulty  of  learning 
the  true  principals  in  some  financial  trans- 
actions and  of  tracking  money  whose  source 
has  been  under  layers  of  transactions. 

"There  is  sometimes  a  real  conflict  be- 
tween free  trade  and  national  security."  said 
Richard  N.  Perle.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  international  security  policy.  "It 
seems  to  me  in  our  national  security  inter- 
ests not  to  give  the  Sovieu  any  leverage." 

Mr.  Perle  also  noted  the  problems  of  dis- 
guised ownership  and  said  the  laws  should 
be  strengthened  to  provide  information  on 
the  true  nature  of  these  transactions.  "It 
seems  to  me  that  at  the  very  least  we  ought 
to  have  a  continuing  audit  of  what  is  being 
acquired  and  by  whom."  he  said.  "We  ought 
to  look  behind  the  immediate  purchaser, 
and  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  know  who 
were  really  dealing  with." 

"NOT  A  PRIVATE  affair" 

Senator  Moynihan  said:  "The  ownership 
of  banks  is  not  a  private  affair.  If  you  have 
to  go  two  or  three  layers  into  the  system  to 
find  out  whafs  happening,  go  two  or  three 
layers  into  the  system." 

Banks  can  be  an  important  source  of  valu- 
able intelligence,  said  Representative 
Charles  E.  Schumer.  a  New  York  E>emocrat 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. "If  you  wanted  to  find  out  about  any 
aspect  of  American  industry,  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  relatively  cheap  ways  to 
do  it  is  to  get  inside  a  bank,"  he  said.  "They 
give  unfriendly  foreign  powers  a  window 
into  things  they  ought  not  to  see." 

FYederick  R.  Dahl.  associate  director  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  division  of 
Banking  Supervision  and  Regulation,  said: 
"Were  really  in  a  public  dilemma.  We've 
always  had  a  tradition  in  this  country  that 
anyone  could  start  a  bank,  ^ith  the  proviso 
that  he  had  some  money  and  was  reputable. 
Then  you  come  to  the  question  of  undesira- 
bles getting  in.  You  try  to  keep  them  out. 
but  it's  easier  said  than  done." 

The  Soviet  attempt  may  not  be  an  isolated 
one.  Amos  Dawe.  a  Singapore  businessman 
who  served  as  the  Russians"  major  interme- 
diary in  the  bank  scheme,  told  Federal  offi- 
cials that  the  Soviet  Union  had  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  similar  acquisitions  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  he  declined  to 
specify  where  or  when,  his  lawyers  said. 

Mr.  Perle  agreed.  If  the  Moscow  Norodny 
bank  attempted  to  acquire  banks  .in  Silicon 
Valley,  you  can  be  sure  that  they  made 
other  efforts  elsewhere."  he  said. 

PLAH  TO  BUY  BANKS:  HIDING  MONEYS  SOURCE 


A  detailed  account  of  the  Soviet  scheme 
was  pieced  together  from  interviews  when 
intelligence  and  military  officials,  private 
lawyers  familiar  with  the  case,  court  records 
and  a  statement  by  Mr.  Dawe. 

According  to  court  records,  the  Moscow 
Norodny  bank's  Singapore  branch  used  Mr. 
Dawe  to  acquire  the  three  California  banks 
and  used  another  intermediary.  Y.T.  Chou. 
a  business  associate  of  Mr.  Dawes,  to  ac- 
quire a  half  interest  in  the  Camino  Califor- 
nia bank  in  San  Francisco. 

The  scheme  was  aborted  by  United  States 
intelligence  officials,  who  released  the  story 
to  an  Asian  financial  newsletter.  Mr.  Dawe 
has  acknowledged  through  his  lawyers  his 


role  as  an  intermediary.  Efforts  to  reach 
Mr.  Chou.  who  is  believed  to  be  living  in 
Southeast  Asia,  were  unavailing. 

Moscow  Norodny  selected  the  banks  to  be 
acquired,  and  supervised  their  acquisition, 
according  to  Mr.  Dawes  statements. 

Ephraim  Margolin,  one  of  Mr.  Dawes  at- 
torneys in  San  Francisco,  said  of  his  client. 
"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  was 
working  for  the  Russians." 

Cliff  Palefsky.  another  of  Mr.  Dawes  San 
Francisco  attorneys,  said  his  client  hoped  to 
make  money  on  the  deal.  But  he  added: 
"There's  no  question  that  he  was  reporting 
to  the  Russians.  It  was  Mr.  Dawes  belief 
that  the  Soviets  were  interested  in  gaining 
some  access  to  computer  technology." 

Mr.  Dawe.  now  51  years  old.  rose  from 
postal  clerk  to  l)ecome  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  was  the  principal 
owner  of  the  Mosbert  Group,  a  holding 
company  with  interests  in  hotels,  real 
estate,  plantations,  finance  companies,  and 
other  properties.  The  Mosbert  Group  con- 
trolled some  200  companies  with  $160  mil- 
lion in  assets  in  Southeast  Asia. 

SINGAPORE  TO  SAN  PHANCISCO 

According  to  papers  filed  in  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Dawe  ob- 
tained a  $50  million  line  of  credit  in  late 
1974  from  the  Moscow  Norodny  bank's 
Singapore  branch  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing several  banks  in  northern  Califor- 
nia. 

The  first  installment  of  funds  to  Mr. 
Dawe,  $3  million,  traveled  a  circuitous  route 
from  Moscow  Norodny  in  Singapore  to  the 
Pacific  Atlantic  Bank  in  Panama,  to  the 
Commerce  Union  Bank  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and,  finally,  by  letters  of  credit,  to  Mr. 
Dawe  in  San  Francisco. 

In  a  brief  interview  with  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  in  1983,  Mr.  Dawe 
recalled  that  Moscow  Norodny  had  sent  him 
to  San  Francisco  to  study  various  banks. 

Upon  his  return  to  Singapore.  Mr.  Dawe 
said  in  the  interview,  he  was  surprised  by 
how  much  Moscow  Norodny  already  knew 
about  the  American  banks.  "I  have  details, 
they  have  already  more  details. "  Mr.  Dawe 
said.  'They  have  more  details  than  I  could 
imagine.  They  have  done  their  homework. 
They  have  all  the  details  of  all  the  banks  in 
the  big  area." 

Mr.  Dawe  negotiated  the  sale  of  the 
Fresno,  Tahoe  and  Burlingame  banks, 
which  were  owned  by  the  Central  Bank  of 
California. 

"We  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was 
not  the  principal, "  Robert  L.  Haggen,  the 
bank's  vice  president  and  counsel,  said  in  an 
interview.  "He  was  a  very  wealthy  man  with 
operations  all  over  the  world. " 

Court  records  reveal  that  Mr.  Dawe  pur- 
chased the  Burlingame  bank  in  December 
1974.  for  $3.05  million,  placed  $300,050  in  an 
escrow  account  and  financed  the  remainder 
through  a  letter  of  credit  issued  by  the 
Commerce  Union  Bank  of  Nashville. 

Mr.  Dawe  purchased  the  Fresno  and 
Tahoe  banks  in  June  1975.  for  $7.9  million. 
He  placed  $808,300  in  escrow  and  paid  an  in- 
stallment of  $685,266  in  October  1975.  He 
also  put  the  stock  in  the  Fresno  and  Tahoe 
banks  up  as  collateral  for  the  sale. 

It  is  not  clear  how  much  Mr.  Chou,  who 
was  also  backed  by  Moscow  Norodny.  paid 
for  the  half  interest  in  Camino  California  in 
October  1975. 


■ONE  SMART  C.I.A.  GUY:"  THE  PLAN  FALLS  APART 

United  States  officials  said  that  an  Ameri- 
can intelligence  officer  with  a  banking  back- 
ground based  in  Singapore  learned  of  the 


transactions.  "It  was  one  smart  C.I.A.  guy 
who  noticed  a  peculiar  lending  pattern,"  Mr. 
Perle  said.  "It  didnt  smell  right." 

American  intelligence  officers  then  dis- 
closed the  purchases  to  Raymond  Sacklyn. 
publisher  of  a  Hong  Kong  financial  newslet- 
ter. Target,  according  to  United  States  offi- 
cials. Mr.  Sacklyn  refused  to  identify  the 
source  of  the  article. 

The  bank  deal  collapsed  upon  publication 
of  the  article.  Moscow  Norodny  withdrew  lU 
funds,  leaving  Mr.  Etewe  financially  vulnera- 
ble. 

Mr.  Haggen  said  Central  bank  foreclosed 
on  lU  collateral  and  acquired  the  stock  to 
the  three  banks. 

In  July  1977.  Mr.  Dawe  was  indicted  by  a 
Federal  grand  jury  in  San  Francisco  on 
charges  of  improper  transfer  of  funds  In 
connection  with  his  purchase  of  the  three 
banks  as  well  as  the  use  of  collateral  that 
was  previously  pledged  to  other  creditors. 

In  addition,  a  tangle  of  lawsuiu  ensued  as 
the  Soviet  bank  tried  to  get  back  its  money 
from  Mr.  Dawe  after  the  bank  purchases 
were  scuttled. 

"The  Russians  wanted  him."  Mr.  Palefsky 
said:  "Through  the  Moscow  Norodny  bank, 
they  were  able  to  get  him  Indicted  in  Hong 
Kong. " 

HONG  KONG  EXTRADITION 

Mr.  Dawe,  who  was  fighting  extradition  to 
Hong  Kong  on  the  fraud  charges,  returned 
to  San  Francisco  from  Taiwan  to  face  the 
United  States  charges.  "Amos  came  to  the 
United  States  voluntarily,  with  certain 
promises  by  the  Government,"  Mr.  Mar|p- 
lin,  another  of  his  attorneys,  said,  "They 
promised  that  If  he  stood  trial,  he  would  be 
protected  and  not  extradited.  The  promises 
were  not  kept." 

Federal  prosecutors  denied  that  any  such 
deal  had  been  made,  although  Mr.  Dawe 
had  cooperated  with  the  C.I.A.  The  United 
States  charges  were  dismissed  in  February 
1979.  at  the  request  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  he  was  subsequently  extradited 
to  Hong  Kong.  Robert  Mueller,  an  assistant 
United  States  attorney  who  prosecuted  the 
case,  would  not  comment  on  whether 
charges  had  been  dismissed  at  the  request 
of  the  C.I.A. 

In  Hong  Kong.  Mr.  Dawe  was  ultimately 
convicted  of  fraud  in  connection  with  the 
bank  scheme.  He  began  serving  a  five-year 
prison  sentence  in  1984. 

•A  number  of  different  people  have  told 
us  that  there  is  a  basis  for  suspicion  that 
Hong  Kong  is  really  doing  the  bidding  of 
somebody  else,  perhaps  knowingly,  perhaps 
not,  the  bidding  of  the  Soviet  Union,"  Mr. 
Margolin  told  a  Federal  Judge  at  Mr.  Dawes 
extradition  hearing  in  1979. 

William  Dorward.  Commissioner  for  Hong 
Kong  and  its  senior  representative  in  the 
United  States,  responded  through  a  spokes- 
man, "It  is  so  bizarre  that  I  could  not  even 
begin  to  comment. " 

Mr.  Chou  sold  his  Interest  in  the  Camino 
California  bank  to  Jack  Johansen,  the  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Chou  is  now  living  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Mr.  Johansen  said. 

FEDERAL  BANKING  LAWS:  NEW  MEASURES 
PROPOSED 

Intelligence  and  military  officials  say  the 
Soviet  effort  fit  into  a  broader  scheme  re- 
ferred to  last  September  by  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

•By  their  own  estimate. "  Mr.  Weinberger 
said,  "more  than  5.000  Soviet  military  re- 
search projects  each  year  are  benefiting  sig- 
nificantly from  Western-acquired  technolo- 
gy." 
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Athough  the  Federal  banking  laws  were 
toughened  in  1978.  as  a  result  of  several 
cases  of  domestic  fraud.  Intelligence,  mili- 
tary and  banking  officials  contend  that  they 
remain  inadequate  to  block  the  kind  of  take- 
over attempted  by  Moscow  Norodny  bank. 

There  is  no  law,  for  example,  prohibiting 
the  Russians  from  acquiring  United  States 
banks,  and  intelligence  officials  believe  that 
there  are  inadequate  efforts  to  discover  the 
true  principals  of  some  bank  transactions. 

"As  long  as  we  have  an  adequate  statutory 
base,  we're  going  to  be  vulnerable."  Mr. 
Perle  said. 

Steven  J.  Weiss.  Deputy  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  said  that  under  Federal  laws. 
"Its  tightened  up  a  great  deal,  but  there  are 
still  some  problems." 

Mr.  Weiss  noted  that  his  agency  had  60 
days  to  approve  or  reject  a  proposed  bank 
sale.  Such  sales  can  be  rejected  on  three 
grounds:  if  the  purchaser  fails  to  provide 
the  necessary  information,  lacks  financial 
capability  or  is  Judged  to  lack  integrity  or 
competence. 

"That's  where  we  get  a  lot  of  murky 
stuff, "  Mr.  Weiss  said.  "We  have  a  standard 
procedure  of  checking  with  the  C.I.A.. 
F.B.I.,  and  Interpol.  Those  checks  frequent- 
ly produce  nothing."  At  best,  he  said,  they 
produce  gut  reactions  or  Information  that 
cannot  provide  the  basis  for  rejecting  a  sale. 
"There  have  been  cases  where  the  propos- 
al stinks,  but  we  don't  have  the  statutory 
grounds  to  turn  them  down,"  Mr.  Weiss 
said. 

BANKING  TIMIDITY  CHARGED 

But  a  1984  report  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  accused  the 
banking  agencies  of  timidity.  "Even  when 
confronted  with  evidence  of  prior  miscon- 
duct or  questionable  integrity,  the  agencies 
rarely  deny  change  of  control  applications." 
the  report  said. 

Representative  Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 
the  Rhode  Island  Democrat  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
noted  the  problems  of  ascertaining  the  prin- 
cipals of  some  transactions.  "There  are 
many  subterfuges  used  to  disguise  owner- 
ship,"  he  said. 

But  he  said  that  many  of  these  problems 
could  be  solved  by  strict  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting laws.  "The  controllers  office  Is  wear- 
ing blinders. "  Mr.  St  Germain  said. 

The  problem  of  money  laundering  has  led 
the  Reagan  Administration  and  members  of 
Congress  to  Introduce  legislation  to  make 
the  process  a  crime. 

But  some  believe  that  there  Is  no  defense 
against  a  determined,  well-financed  effort. 
"If  you're  willing  to  spend  enough  time, 
money  and  effort,  you  can  get  away  with 
anything, "  said  Quentin  Breen.  another  of 
Mr.  Dawe's  San  Francisco  lawyers. 

"When  you  live  in  an  open  society,  you 
have  to  accept  the  consequences,"  Mr. 
Breen  continued.  "The  question  Is.  can  we 
afford  to  continue  to  be  an  open  society?"* 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  2157,  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  coal, 
steel,  and  fluorspar  mined  or  produced 
in  South  Africa;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

BANNING  IMPORTS  OF  SOOTH  AFRICAN  STEEL, 
COAL.  AMD  rLUORSPAm 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
that  I  am  sending  to  the  desk  to  pro- 
hibit the  import  of  steel,  coal,  and 
fluorspar  from  South  Africa  Into  the 


United  States  is  designed  to  send  a 
signal  to  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  that  it  should  modify  its  racial 
policies  or  face  further  economic  isola- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  South  Africa's 
unjust  and  immoral  system  of  apart- 
heid must  end.  The  only  question  is 
whether  it  will  end  peacefully  or  with 
more  and  more  violence.  The  United 
States  should  continue  to  make  clear 
that  we  disapprove  of  that  policy  and 
push  toward  its  peaceful  termination. 
This  bill  can  be  part  of  that  push. 

Today  in  South  Africa  4'/2  million 
whites  maintain  their  rule  over  21  mil- 
lion blacks  by  denying  them  the  right 
to  vote,  denying  them  educational  op- 
portunities, denying  them  economic 
and  social  opportunities,  and  by  re- 
quiring them  to  live  in  separate  segre- 
gated areas. 

It  is  our  to  responsibility  to  speak 
out  and  act  against  the  system  of 
apartheid.  Our  historic  values  and  in- 
stitutions place  Americans  squarely  on 
the  side  of  those  who  seek  political 
freedom  and  civil  liberties  throughout 
the  world.  We  have  seen  recently  in 
the  Philippines  that  it  helps  strength- 
en our  national  security  interests 
when  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries are  based  not  on  accommodating 
repressive  regimes  but  rather  on  the 
enhancement  of  democratic  values. 

The  issue  of  racial  discrimination 
also  poses  a  real  and  present  danger 
for  our  country  and  the  world.  Unfor- 
tunately at  the  outset  of  the  Nazi 
regime  in  Germany  far  too  few  spoke 
out  to  condemn  Hitler's  persecution  of 
the  Jews.  History  showed  that  the  di- 
vision and  violence  bred  by  the  insidi- 
ous policy  of  racial  discrimination 
could  not  be  contained  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  single  nation.  It  result- 
ed in  a  global  war.  We  need  to  speak 
out  against  racial  discrimination  now 
so  that  it  does  not  result  in  further 
bloodshed,  bloodshed  that  if  it  contin- 
ued will  not  be  contained  within  the 
borders  of  that  one  country. 

Racial  polarization  in  South  Africa 
has  reached  dangerous  proportions, 
and  distrust  among  blacks  is  deep  and 
now  almost  impossible  to  overcome. 
The  situation  Is  deteriorating,  and  the 
escalating  level  of  violence  in  that  so- 
ciety which  In  the  past  year  has  taken 
the  lives  of  more  than  a  thousand 
black  people  may  now  be  reaching  the 
point  of  no  return.  Last  year  the  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  South  African 
Council  of  Churches.  Rev.  Beyers 
Naude.  predicted: 

This  year  will  bring  more  polarization  be- 
tween the  white  ruling  classes  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  more  clashes  between 
the  police  and  striking  studenU  and  work- 
ers, more  Injuries  and  deaths. 
Sadly,  his  prediction  has  come  true. 
The  recent  statements  by  the  South 
African  Government,  Including  the 
lifting  of  the  state  of  emergency,  do 
not  fundamentally  alter  the  systemat- 
ic discrimination,  disenfranchisement. 


and  oppression  practiced  against 
blacks  in  South  Africa.  South  African 
blacks  are  still  barred  from  any  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  economic,  political, 
and  social  life  of  the  country  for  no 
reason  other  than  the  color  of  their 
skin;  they  still  cannot  vote;  the  system 
of  migratory  labor  where  black  fami- 
lies are  forced  to  live  in  the  inhospita- 
ble, economically  unproductive  home- 
lands while  the  male  workers  live  for 
49  weeks  a  year  in  single-sex,  barracks- 
style  hostels,  is  still  in  effect:  forced 
resettlement  is  still  taking  place;  the 
pass  laws  still  operate  and  are  en- 
forced notwithstanding  President 
Botha'a  recent  speech;  blacks  are  still 
constitutionally  deprived  of  meaning- 
ful political  participation;  and  black 
poverty  under  the  apartheid  system 
has  grown  worse  in  recent  years  ac- 
cording to  the  Carnegie  Foundations 
second  inquiry  into  poverty  in  South 
Africa, 

We  must  recognize  that  the  United 
States  cannot  impose  a  solution  to 
South  Africa's  problems  from  the  out- 
side. The  future  of  South  Africa  will 
be  decided  by  black  and  white  South 
Africans.  But  we  should  take  steps  to 
discourage  the  active  complicity  of 
Americans  in  the  apartheid  system. 
We  must  continue  to  distance  ouf- 
selves  from  apartheid,  align  ourselves 
more  clearly  with  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  support  pressure  for  peace- 
ful change.  That  is  why  I  am  introduc- 
ing this  measure  to  ban  the  future  im- 
ports of  South  African  coal,  steel,  and 
fluorspar. 

Contracts  that  exist  now  can  be  ful- 
filled, but  no  contract  will  be  consid- 
ered valid  if  entered  into  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

The  need  to  increase  and  Intensify 
the  message  to  the  people  of  South 
Africa  is  clear. 
This  bill  is  part  of  that  message. 


By  Mr.  HECHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Laxalt): 
S.  2158.  A  bill  to  withdraw  and  re- 
serve for  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
certain  public  lands  within  the  Bravo- 
20  Bombing  Range.  Churchill  County. 
NV.  for  use  as  a  training  and  weapons 
testing  area,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

RESERVING  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LANDS  FOR 
TRAINING  AND  WEAPONS  TESTING 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Laxalt.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the 
public  lands  contained  within  the 
Bravo-20  Bombing  Range  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station.  Fallon.  NV.  For  over  40 
years.  Bravo-20  has  been  utilized  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  for  pilot  training  and 
weapons  testing.  Recently,  however, 
questions  have  surfaced  as  to  the 
Navy's  authority  to  use  the  portion  it 
does  not  own  outright.  Bravo-20  lies  in 
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a  very  remote  part  of  Nevada  and  it 
would  seem  these  questions  could  be 
resolved  easily.  Unfortunately,  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  as  I  will  explain 
in  a  moment. 

The  subject  of  Bravo-20  is  not  a  new 
one.  Mr.  President,  as  well  over  1  year 
ago,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
served Water,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  During  that  hearing,  testimo- 
ny was  given  on  various  military  land 
withdrawals  throughout  the  United 
States,  including  Bravo-20.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that,  as  a  result  of  the  limited 
time  available  to  Congress  in  1984.  we 
were  unable  to  pass  the  Bravo-20  bill. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned,  the 
Navy  has  utilized  Bravo-20  for  training 
with  live  ammunition  for  over  40 
years.  It  is  permanently  contaminated 
with  live,  unexploded  ordnance. 
Frankly,  it  is  unsafe  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  Congress  must  act  to  with- 
draw it  from  public  use.  I  would  like  to 
illustrate  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  President,  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem. 

In  July  of  this  past  summer,  citizens 
from    Churchill    County.    NV.    began 
camping  on  Bravo-20  in  protest  to  an 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
which  implemented  a  supersonic  oper- 
ating area— an  action  totally  unrelated 
to  Bravo-20.  Mr.  President,  no  one  in 
this  room,  or  in  this  country,  would 
deny  an  individual  the  right  to  express 
his  or  her  opinion,  whether  it  be  for  or 
against  an  issue.  I  should  point  out. 
however,  that  these  people  were  jeop- 
ardizing their  very  lives  by  walking, 
driving  and  camping  within  the  target, 
surrounded  by  live,  unexploded  ord- 
nance. By  doing  this,  they  were  sub- 
jecting  themselves   to   the   very   real 
possibility  of  serious  injury  or  even 
death  should  an  unexploded  bomb  ac- 
cidentally   detonate.    Mr.    President. 
Bravo-20  is  so  contaminated  with  old. 
unexploded  munitions  that  even  after 
exploding  over  500  pieces  of  ordnance 
on   Bravo-20   this   past   summer,   the 
Navy    estimates    that    they    removed 
only  2  percent  of  the  live  ordnance  in 
the  target  area.  In  light  of  this  poten- 
tial threat  to  the  public  safety,  the 
Navy  has  stopped  using  Bravo-20  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  situation  now 
stands.  Nevadans  have  every  right  to 
be  on  the  public  land  within  Bravo-20. 
But.  Mr.  President,  what  of  the  Navy's 
right  to  be  there?  We.  the  Congress, 
have  authorized  them  to  buy  the  alter- 
nate parcels  in  the  target  area  once 
owned  by  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
We  have  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  improvement  projects  di- 
rectly related  to  the  bombing  targets 
on  both  Navy  and  public  lands.  And. 
through  the  annual  appropriation  of 
funds.  Congress  continues  to  give  tacit 
approval  for  the  Navy  to  carry  out 


training  at  Fallon,  which  of  course  in- 
cludes the  use  of  Bravo-20. 

Bravo-20.  Mr.  President,  is  one  of 
four  bombing  ranges  used  for  aircraft 
training  at  NAS.  Fallon.  Along  with 
the  bombing  ranges  and  an  associated 
electronic  warfare  range,  the  air  sta- 
tion serves  as  a  training  complex  for 
naval  air  crews  flying  fighter  and 
attack  aircraft— the  only  such  Navy 
training  complex  in  the  continental 
United  States.  NAS,  Fallon,  has  been 
in  use  for  this  purpose  since  World 
War  II.  during  which  time  aircraft  and 
air  operations  have  evolved  toward  the 
scenario  of  high-speed  and  low-level 
flight,  with  a  commensurate  increase 
in  the  use  of  target  ranges  and  elec- 
tronic warfare  training  areas.  Of 
these.  Bravo-20.  which  is  located  in 
the  Carson  Sink,  a  dry  lake  bed.  is  the 
only  one  on  which  MK-84.  2.000- 
pound  bombs,  can  be  dropped  and 
which  can  accommodate  a  major  live 
ordnance  strike  while  being  attacked 
from  all  directions. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us 
here  is  not  a  matter  of  prohibiting  citi- 
zens the  right  to  use  public  land.  The 
issue  is  protecting  the  people  of 
Nevada  from  serious  physical  harm 
while  allowing  the  Navy  to  carry  on 
with  its  vital  mission.  Coexistence  on 
this  land,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all 
parties  to  be  unsafe  for  surface  occu- 
pancy, is  not  an  option.  It  never  has 
been.  But  the  confusion  must  be 
cleared  up,  Mr.  President,  before 
someone  is  seriously  injured  or  worse 
yet,  killed. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  representative  of 
the  people  of  Nevada.  I  believe  the 
present  situation  must  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  We  must  withdraw  this 
land  for  the  safety  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  and  of  this 
Nation,  and  for  the  continued  use  of 
the  Navy  in  the  vital  training  needed 
for  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2158 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  approximately  21.576.40  acres  of 
public  land  in  Churchill  County.  Nevada,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
••Bravo-20  Bombing  Range  Withdrawal- 
Proposed"  dated  January  1985.  and  all  other 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Bravo-20 
Bombing  Range,  as  depicted  on  such  map, 
that  are  now  or  may  hereafter  become  sub- 
ject to  the  operation  of  the  public  land  laws 
are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  ap- 
propriations under  the  public  land  laws,  and 
are  reserved  for  use  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  as  a  testing  and  training  area  for 
aerial  bombing,  missile  firing,  tactical  ma- 
neuvering and  air  support,  and  for  other  de- 
fense-related uses  consistent  therewith. 


(b)  This  Act  does  not  affect  the  withdraw- 
als of  July  2,  1901,  and  August  4,  1904, 
under  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  uti- 
lizes for  flooding,  overflow,  and  seepage  pur- 
poses approximately  14.750  acres  of  the 
lands  withdrawn  reserved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  shall: 

(1)  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  containing  the  legal  description  of 
the  lands  withdrawn  and  reserved  by  this 
Act:  and 

(2)  file  maps  and  the  legal  description  of 
the  lands  withdrawn  and  reserved  by  this 
Act  with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  Such  maps  and  legal  descriptions  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  they 
were  included  In  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  correct 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such 
maps  and  legal  descriptions. 

(c)  Copies  of  the  maps  and  legal  descrip- 
tions that  are  filed  with  the  Committees 
shall  be  available  for  public  Inspection  in 
the  Office  of  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Washington.  D.C.:  the  Office 
of  the  Director,  Nevada  State  Office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Reno. 
Nevada:  and  in  the  Office  of  the  Command- 
ing Officer.  Naval  Air  Station,  Fallon. 
Nevada. 

Sec.  3.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  management  of  the 
lands  withdrawn  and  reserved  by  this  Act 
are  established  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
manage  the  lands  and  their  resources,  to 
the  extent  possible  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  2743,  as 
amended:  43  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.),  and  other 
applicable  laws,  for  uses  which  may  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  grazing,  management 
of  wildlife  habitat,  control  of  predatory  ani- 
mals, and  the  prevention  and  suppression  of 
brxish  and  range  fires  resulting  from  non- 
military  activities.  Except  as  set  forth  In 
section  4(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  also  be  responsible  for  the  Is- 
suance of  all  easemenU  and  rlghU-of-way 
over  the  lands  withdrawn  and  reserved  by 
this  Act.  All  such  uses,  and  the  Issuance  of 
all  easements  and  rights-of-way,  shall  be 
secondary  to  the  military  use  of  the  lands 
and  shall  be  authorized  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(b)  Within  5  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
develop  a  land  use  plan  and  management 
program  for  the  use  and  management  of  the 
lands  withdrawn  and  reserved  by  this  Act. 
All  nonmllltary  use  and  management  shall 
be  secondary  »o  the  military  use  of  such 
lands  for  the  purposes  specified  in  section  1. 
Sec.  4.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Secretary)  for  management  of  the  lands 
withdrawn  and  reserved  by  this  Act  are  es- 
tablished as  follows: 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority 
to  control  the  military  use  of  the  lands  and 
may  authorize  use  of  the  lands  by  other 
military  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  as  appropriate. 

(b)  When  military  operations,  public 
safety  or  national  security,  as  determined 
by   the  Secretary,   require   the  closure  of 


roads,  trails  and  areas  commonly  in  public 
use,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take  such 
action:  Provided,  That  such  closures  shall 
be  limited  to  the  minimum  areas  and  peri- 
ods required  for  the  purposes  specified  In 
this  subsection.  Appropriate  warning  no- 
tices shall  be  kept  posted  during  closure. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  necessary 
precautions  to  prevent  and  suppress  brush 
and  range  fires  occurring  within  and  outside 
the  lands  as  a  result  of  military  activities 
and  may  seek  assistance  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  In  the  suppression  of 
such  fires.  The  memorandum  of  under- 
standing required  by  Section  6  of  this  Act 
shall  provide  for  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment assistance  In  the  suppression  of  such 
fires,  and  for  a  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  as  compensation  for 
such  assistance. 

Sec.  5.  All  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
on  the  lands  withdrawn  by  this  Act  shall  be 
conducted  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  U.S.C.  2671. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  shall  enter  In  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  to  Implement  the  program 
developed  in  accordance  with  Section  3(b)  of 
this  Act.  The  term  of  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  shall  be  the  same  as  the  term 
of  the  withdrawal  and  reservation  estab- 
lished by  this  Act:  however,  the  provisions 
of  the  memorandum  of  understanding  may 
be  amended  upon  mutual  consent  by  the 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  provided  otherwise  In 
this  Section,  the  withdrawal  and  reservation 
established  by  this  Act  shall  terminate  25 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  At  least  3  years  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  withdrawal  and  reservation  es- 
tablished by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
will  have  a  continuing  military  need  for  any 
of  the  lands  after  the  termination  date. 

(1)  If  the  Secretary  coribludes  that  there 
will  be  a  continuing  military  need  for  any  of 
the  lands  after  the  termination  date,  he 
shall  file  an  application  for  extension  of  the 
withdrawal  and  reservation  of  such  lands  In 
accordance  with  the  regulations  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ap- 
plicable to  the  extension  of  withdrawals. 
Upon  the  filing  of  an  application  for  exten- 
sion, the  withdrawal  and  reservation  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  shall  remain  In  full  force 
and  effect  pending  processing  of  the  appli- 
cation and  a  decision  and  action  on  the  pro- 
posed withdrawal  and  reservation  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  ,  If  the  appli- 
cation for  extension  Is  subject  to  the  re- 
quirement of  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1958  (72  Stat.  27:  43  U.8.C.  156),  by 
the  Congress. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  concludes  that,  after 
the  termination  date  established  by  Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  Section,  there  will  be  no  mili- 
tary need  for  all  or  any  of  the  lands  with- 
drawn and  reserved  by  this  Act,  or  If,  during 
the  period  of  withdrawal  and  reservation, 
the  Secretary  decides  to  relinquish  all  or 
any  of  the  lands  withdrawn  and  reserved  by 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  notice  of 
Intention  to  relinquish  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

(3)  Prior  to  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  Inten- 
tion to  relinquish  pursuant  to  Paragraph  (2) 
of  this  Subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare a  written  determination  as  to  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  lands  are  contami- 
nated with  explosive,  toxic,  or  other  hazard- 
ous materials.  A  copy  of  the  determination 


made  by  the  SecreUry  shall  be  supplied 
with  the  notice  of  Intention  to  relinquish. 

Copies  of  both  the  notice  of  Intention  to 
relinquish  and  the  determination  concern- 
ing the  contaminated  state  of  the  lands 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(A)  If  the  lands  are  contaminated,  and  the 
Secretary,  In  coordination  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  determines  that  decontami- 
nation is  practicable  and  economically  feasi- 
ble, taking  Into  consideration  the  potential 
future  use  and  value  of  the  lands,  and  that 
upon  decontamination  the  lands  could  be 
opened  to  operation  of  the  public  land  laws. 
Including  the  mining  laws,  the  Secretary 
shall  decontaminate  the  lands,  unless  Con- 
gress declines  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
project. 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  conclude  that  decontamination 
of  any  or  all  of  the  lands  proposed  for  relin- 
quishment Is  not  practicable  or  economical- 
ly feasible,  or  that  the  lands  cannot  be  de- 
contaminated sufficiently  to  allow  them  to 
be  opened  to  operation  of  the  public  land 
laws,  or  If  Congress  declines  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  decontamination  of  the  lands, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  accept  the  lands  proposed  for  re- 
linquishment. 

(c)  If.  because  of  their  contaminated  state, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  declines  to 
accept  Jurisdiction  over  the  lands  proposed 
for  relinquishment,  the  withdrawal  and  res- 
ervation established  by  this  Act  shall  con- 
tinue Indefinitely  and  the  lands  shall  be  re- 
tained and  managed  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  In  such  case,  begin- 
ning with  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  termi- 
nation date  of  the  withdrawal  and  reserva- 
tion established  by  this  Act,  and  every  6 
years  thereafter,  the  Secretary,  In  coordina- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall 
determine  whether  decontamination  of  any 
or  all  of  the  lands  Is  both  practicable  and  If 
the  Secretaries  conclude  that  decontamina- 
tion Is  both  practicable  and  economically 
feasible,  taking  Into  consideration  the  po- 
tential future  use  and  value  of  the  lands, 
and  that  upon  decontamination  the  lands 
could  be  opened  to  operation  of  the  public 
land  laws.  Including  the  mining  laws,  the 
Secretary    shall    decontaminate    the    land, 
unless    Congress    declines    to    appropriate 
funds  for  the  project.  Following  decontami- 
nation and  upon  certification  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  lands  are  safe  for  all  nonmlll- 
tary uses,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
reconsider  accepting  Jurisdiction  over  the 
lands. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon- 
deciding  that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
accept  Jursldcltlon  over  the  lands  proposed 
for  relinquishment.  Is  authorized  to  revoke 
the  withdrawal  and  reser\atlon  established 
by  this  Act,  as  It  applies  to  the  lands  pro- 
posed for  relinquishment.  Should  the  deci- 
sion be  made  to  revoke  the  withdrawal,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  an  appropriate  order 
which  shall  terminate  the  withdrawal  and 
reservation:  constitute  official  acceptance  of 
full  Jurisdiction  over  the  lands  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior:  and  state  the  date  upon 
which  the  lands  will  be  opened  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  public  land  laws.  Including  the 
mining  laws. 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  may  be  delegated. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  this  Act  may  be  delegated, 
except  that  the  order  referred  to  In  Section 


7(d)  of  this  Act,  may  be  approved  and  signed 
only  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  an  u- 
slstant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 


By   Mr,   WILSON   (for  hlmMlf 

and  Mr.  Cranston): 

8.  2159.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Big 

Sur  National  Forest  Scenic  Area:  to 

the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 

Resources, 

BIO  lUR  NATIONAL  FOREST  SCENIC  AREA  ACT 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  aimed  at 
achieving  preservation  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  important  land  treasures. 
This  bill  creates  a  i)ew  140,000-acre 
National  Forest  Scenic  Area  and 
places  under  Its  protection  one  of  the 
most  breath-taking  and  awe-inspiring 
land  forms  of  the  entire  United 
States— the  Big  Sur  coast  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Enjoyed  by  over  3  million  visitors  a 
year,  the  Big  Sur  Is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  meetings  of  land 
and  sea  anywhere.  Its  majestic  cliffs 
and  pounding  surf  have  been  captured 
In  thousands  of  photographs,  most  no- 
tably by  the  magical  lens  of  the  late 
Ansel  Adams, 

In  fact,  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  Big  Sur  was  one  of  Ansel 
Adams'  most  fervently  held  life-long 
goals.  Although  he  is  no  longer  with 
us,  I  am  certain  that  he  would  heartily 
endorse  the  legislation  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today. 

This  bin  centers  upon  and  Is  geared 
to  the  action  of  local  and  State  offi- 
cials-members of  the  Monterey 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
California  Coastal  Commission— who 
are  charged  by  State  law  with  respon- 
sibility for  adoption  of  the  plan  gov- 
erning land  use  within  the  Big  Sur 
area. 

Responsible  local  stewardship  of  this 
precious  and  vulnerable  national  treas- 
ure is  not  new  to  Monterey  County. 
Dating  back  to  the  1930's,  the  county 
has  a  proud  history  of  protecting  Big 
Sur  from  Inappropriate  development. 
The  land  use  plan  adopted  by  the 
county  board  last  November  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  years  of  ex- 
tensive planning,  exhaustive  hearings 
and  carefully  crafted  compromise. 

It  Is  a  plan  that  has  been  widely 
praised  as  fairly  permitting  appropri- 
ate development  compatible  with  es- 
sential protection  of  the  scenic  beauty 
of  Big  Sur.  This  plan— once  approved 
by  the  State  coastal  commission  as  the 
Local  Coastal  Program  for  the 
county— Is  the  legal  blueprint  govern- 
ing what  can  and  cannot  be  done  In 
Big  Sur.  The  fairness,  thoroughness 
and  care  exercised  by  these  thoughtful 
and  far-sighted  Monterey  County  offi- 
cials has  produced  a  document  which 
provides  the  protection  essential  to 
safeguard  Big  Sur  against  California's 
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virtually  certain  future  of  continued, 
unrelenting  population  growth. 

It  is  a  plan  reflecting  God's  plan, 
and  local  commitment  to  preserve  the 
unique  beauty  which  our  Creator  lav- 
ished on  this  special  place.  As  pres- 
sures inevitably  grow  to  develop  Cali- 
fornia's coastal  areas,  their  careful 
plan  deserves  more  than  our  thanks:  it 
must  be  honored  in  its  observance, 
rather  than  its  breach. 

I  congratulate  the  county  Iraard  for 
its  high  achievement  and  in  grateful 
response  propose  that  we  confer  upon 
the  abutting  Federal  lands  in  Big  Sur 
the  protection  which  the  county  has 
so  wisely  given  to  the  private  lands. 

Well  over  half  of  the  140.000  acres  in 
Big  Sur  is  part  of  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest.  This  bill  withdraws 
these  Federal  lands  from,  mining- 
subject  to  valid  existing  claims— com- 
mercial timber  harvest,  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment, geothermal  development, 
hydroelectric  development  of  the 
area's  rivers  and  streams,  the  opening 
of  new  grazing  areas— although  exist- 
ing grazing  uses  of  the  Federal  lands 
will  be  allowed  to  continue— and  au- 
thorizes the  Forest  Service  to  control 
off-road  recreational  vehicle  use  and 

&CC6SS 

Additionally,  this  bill  would  prohibit 
oil  and  gas  development  in  the  Big  Sur 
coastal  waters  20  miles  out  to  sea.  This 
prohibition  is  intended  to  preserve  the 
visual  esthetics  of  the  coast  as  well  as 
to  protect  the  area  from  the  onshore 
impact  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion. Permanent  protection  of  the  Big 
Sur  coastal  water  is  a  necessary  com- 
plement to  permanent  protection  of 
this  uniquely  beautiful  land  area.  This 
special  need  is  explicitly  recognized  in 
Secretary  Model's  announced  intention 
to  exclude  Big  Sur  waters  from  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  development. 

Finally,  the  bill  gives  aid  to  the 
county  in  its  implementation  of  the 
local  coastal  plan.  It  authorizes  cre- 
ation of  the  Big  Sur  coast  trust  fund,  a 
charitable  nonprofit  fund  designed  to 
encourage,  accept,  and  administer  gifts 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
Big  Sur.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
by  this  bill  to  expend  moneys  from  the 
trust  fund  to  acquire  lands  within  the 
twundaries  of  the  scenic  area  from  the 
owners  wishing  to  sell. 

Acquisition  of  privately  held  proper- 
ties is  contemplated  where  a  landown- 
er would  be  entitled  under  State  law 
to  compensation  or  where  a  sale  or  ex- 
change is  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  owner.  The  Secretary  is 
granted  limited  powers  of  eminent 
domain,  to  be  exercised  only  to  pre- 
vent development  threatening  viola- 
tion of  the  local  coastal  plan. 

The  language  for  this  trigger  mecha- 
nism was  modeled  after  similar  au- 
thority given  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  administer  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  and  the  Fire  Island  National 
Seashore.  Any  lands  acquired  by  the 
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Secretary  would  be  conveyed,  with 
deed  restrictions,  to  the  county  to  be 
held  and  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  local  coastal  plan. 

The  bill  creates  a  nine-member 
board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  assist  him  in 
raising  moneys  for  the  Big  Sur  Coast 
trust  fund.  This  board  is  patterned 
after  the  successful  Statue  of  Liberty/ 
Ellis  Island  Foundation.  In  this  time 
of  severe  Federal  budget  constraints, 
the  bill  authorizes  only  S500.000  of 
public  funds  as  seed  money  to  get  the 
board  started  on  a  fund  raising  cam- 
paign for  the  Big  Sur  coast  trust  fund. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  protect 
for  future  generations  the  unparal- 
leled scenic  vistas  of  the  Big  Sur  coast. 
By  securing  the  provisions  of  the  local 
coastal  program,  this  legislation  will 
accomplish  this  purpose.  Scenic  area 
status  has  been  conferred  only  once 
before  by  Congress.  2  years  ago.  for 
another  national  treasure  in  Califor- 
nia—Mono Lake. 

Big  Sur  deserves  the  same  special 
recognition  and  protection.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  moving 
this  bill  to  a  prompt  enactment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2159 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sectioh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Big  Sur  National  Forest  Scenic  Area  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

<a)  the  Big  Sur  coast  is  a  unique  national 
treasure  that  represents  the  most  spectacu- 
lar meeting  of  underveloped  land  and  sea  in 
the  coterminous  United  States;  and 

(b)  over  three  million  visitors  annually 
travel  California  Stale  Highway  Route 
Numbered  1  along  the  Big  Sur  Coast  to  view 
the  unparalleled  scenic  vistas  available 
along  the  seventy  mile  stretch  of  coast;  and 

<c)  the  unique  beauty  of  the  Big  Sur  coast 
is  enhanced  by  the  unobstructed  view  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  its  horizon;  and 

(d)  the  existing  character  of  the  Big  Sur 
Coast  and  the  existing  rural  communities 
which  have  contributed  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  natural  environment  should  be  pro- 
tected and  preserved;  and 

(e)  the  SUte  of  California  and  iU  local 
units  of  government  have  authority  to  pre- 
vent or  minimize  adverse  uses  of  the  Big  Sur 
coast  and  adjacent  inland  areas  and  can,  to 
a  great  extent,  protect  the  health,  safety, 
and  general  welfare  by  the  use  of  such  au- 
thority and  have  done  so  in  the  adoption  of 
Big  Sur  Coast  Land  Use  Plan  (dated  Novem- 
ber 5.  1985);  and 

(f)  in  addition  to  the  land-use  controls  ref- 
erence in  the  preceding  paragraph,  effective 
protection  of  the  existing  character  of  the 
Big  Sur  coast  and  of  the  nationally  signifi- 
cant natural  and  scenic  resources,  and  en- 
joyment of  these  resources,  can  be  accom- 
plished by  appropriate  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  interests  in  the  Big  Sur  coast 
area. 


Stc:  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(a)  to  protect,  preserve,  and  enhance  the 
unique  and  significant  natural  resources 
and  scenic  qualities  of  the  Big  Sur  coast,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  sensitive  habi- 
taU  and  habitat  for  rare  and  endangered 
species,  redwood  canyons,  beaches,  fresh 
and  marine  waters,  and  the  view  from  Cali- 
fornia State  Highway  Route  Numbered  1. 
the  Old  Coast  Road,  and  other  significant 
public  vista  points;  and 

(b)  to  provide  for  and  manage  public  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  area  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  natural  resource  protection  and 
maintenance  of  the  existing  rural  landscape: 
and 

(c)  to  define  the  Federal  role  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Big  Sur  coast  in  a  manner 
which  maximizes  coordination  with  the 
State  and  local  units  of  government  and  pri- 
vate landowners,  utilizes  existing  levels  of 
Jurisdiction  and  establishes  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental coordination  and  authority 
where  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Big  Sur  coastal  area  within 
and  adjacent  to  the  Los  Padres  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  California  U  hereby 
designated  as  the  Big  Sur  National  Forest 
Scenic  Area  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Scenic  Area")  as  depicted  on  a 
map    entitled    "Big    Sur    National    Forest 

Scenic    Area"    number and    dated 

March ,  1986.  Such  map  shall  be  on  file 

and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
office  of  the  Forest  Supervisor,  Los  Padres 
National  Forest  and  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  may  make  minor  revisions  in 
the  boundary  of  the  Scenic  Area  after  publi- 
cation of  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  submission  of  notice  thereof  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Such  notice  shall  be  published  and 
submitted  at  least  sixty  days  before  the  revi- 
sion is  made. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  shall  admin- 
ister all  Federal  lands  located  in  the  Scenic 
Area  as  a  separate  unit  within  the  boundary 
of  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
applicable  to  the  National  Forest  System, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(h)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  recreational  use  of  all  Federal  lands 
within  the  Scenic  Area  and  shall  provide 
recreational  and  interpretive  facilities  (in- 
cluding trails  and  campgrounds)  for  the  use 
of  the  public  which  are  compatible  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  may  assist  adja- 
cent affected  l<x;al  governmental  agencies  in 
the  development  of  related  interpretive  pro- 
grams. The  Secretary  shall  permit  the  full 
use  of  the  Scenic  Area  for  scientific  study 
and  research  study  and  research  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  necessary  regarding 
the  use  of  motorized  equipment  for  recre- 
ational purposes  for  the  protection  of  the 
motorized  equipment  for  recreational  pur- 
poses for  the  protection  of  the  Scenic  Area's 
natural  and  cultural  resources.  Provided;  ex- 
isting motorized  recreational  uses,  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  be  per- 


mitted at  the  levels  and  locations  customari- 
ly exerdMd, 

(d)  Except  as  specifically  provided  In  this 
subsection,  no  commercial  timber  harvest- 
ing shall  be  permitted  on  Federal  lands 
within  the  Scenic  Area,  but  the  SecreUry 
shall  permit  the  utilization  of  wood  material 
such  as  firewood,  posts,  poles,  and  Christ- 
mas trees  by  individuals  for  their  domestic 
purposes  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe  to  protect  the  scenic,  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  the  Scenic  Area.  The 
Secretary  may  take  action  including  the  use 
of  commercial  timber  harvest  to  the  mini- 
mum extent  necessary  to  control  fires.  In- 
secu  and  diseases  that  might  (1)  endanger 
irreplaceable  features  within  the  Scenic 
Area,  or  (2)  cause  substantial  damage  to  sig- 
nificant resources  adjacent  to  the  Scenic 
Area. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  grazing  on 
Federal  lands  within  the  boundary  of  the 
Scenic  Area  on  such  lands  as  currently 
under  permit,  consUtent  with  other  applica- 
ble law. 

(f)(1)  Subject  to  valid  existing  righu,  fed- 
erally owned  lands  and  interesu  therein 
within  the  Scenic  Area  are  withdrawn  from 
entry  or  appropriation  under  the  mining 
laws  of  the  United  States,  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  mineral  leasing  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  operation  of  the 
Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970. 

(2)  Subject  to  valid  existing  righU,  all 
valid  mining  claims  located  on  Federal  lands 
within  the  Scenic  Area  shall  be  subject  to 
such  reasonable  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  to  assure  that  mining 
will,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be 
consistent  with  protection  of  the  scenic,  sci- 
entific, cultural  and  other  resources  of  the 
Scenic  Area,  and  any  patent  which  may  be 
Lssued  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  convey  title  only  to  the  minerals 
together  with  the  righu  to  use  the  surface 
of  lands  for  mining  purposes  subject  to  such 
reasonable  regulations. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  federal  lands  and  waters 
within  the  Scenic  Area  in  accordance  with 
applicable  Federal  and  State  law,  except 
that  the  SecreUry  may  designate  zones 
within  the  Scenic  Area  where,  and  establish 
periods  when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall  be 
permitted  for  reasons  of  public  health  and 
safety,  the  protection  of  resources,  or  public 
use  and  enjoyment. 

(h)  The  lands  within  the  Scenic  Area  des- 
ignated as  the  Ventana  Wilderness  Area  by 
Public  Law  91-58  and  Public  Law  98-425 
shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78 
Stat.  890). 

(1)  Within  three  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  committees  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 4(b)  a  deulled  and  comprehensive  man- 
agement plan  for  the  Scenic  Area.  The  plan 
shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  indications  of  types,  locations,  and  gen- 
eral intensities  of  development  and  access 
routes  associated  with  the  public  under- 
standing, use,  and  enjoyment  of  the  Scenic 
Area:  and 

(2)  identification  of,  and  ImplemenUtion 
plans  for,  visitor  carrying  capacities  of  the 
Scenic  Area:  and 

(3)  identification  of,  and  implementation 
plans  for  protection  of.  natural,  historic, 
and  culture  resources  in  the  Scenic  Area: 
and 

(4)  implementation  plans  for  providing 
public  Information  on  and  InterpreUtlon  of 
the  Scenic  Area,  including  a  program  to 


educate  the  public  about  the  appropriate 
uses  of  the  area;  and 

(5)  ImplemenUtion  plant  for  protection  of 
the  hUtoric  agriculture  uses  of  existing  agri- 
culture lands. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  etublished  the 
Scenic  Area  Advisory  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board").  The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  the  Board  with  respect 
to- 

(1)  the  administration  of  the  Scenic  Area 
with  respect  to  policies,  programs,  and  ac- 
tivities in  accordance  with  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  preparation  and  Implementation  of 
the  comprehensive  management  plan;  and 

(3)  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests 
therein  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  u  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  one  represenUtive  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Senice; 

(2)  one  representative  from  the  California 
Resources  Agency,  appointed  from  among 
individuals  recommended  by  the  Oovemor 
of  California; 

(3)  one  representative  from  the  California 
Coastal  Commission  appointed  from  among 
Individuals  recommended  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  California  Coastal  Commission; 

(4)  three  representatives  appointed  from 
among  individuals  recommended  by  the 
Monterey  County  Board  of  Supervisors: 

(6)  one  representative  appointed  from 
among  individuals  recommended  by  the  San 
Luis  Obispo  County  Board  of  Super\l8ors: 

(6)  one  represenUtive  who  resides  in  the 
Scenic  Area:  and 

(7)  one  representative  at  large  from  the 
SUte  of  California. 

(c)  The  terms  of  the  representatives  serv- 
ing on  the  Board  shall  be  for  three  years, 
except  that  the  Initial  terms  for  the  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  established  by  the  nomi- 
nating authority  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

lowlnr 

(1)  One  of  the  representatives  nominated 
by  the  Monterey  County  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and 
two  of  such  represenUtives  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  three  years. 

(2)  The  represenUtive  nominated  by  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  County  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years; 

(3)  One  representative  nominated  by  the 
Oovemor  of  the  SUte  of  California  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years; 

(4)  Two  representatives  nominated  by  the 
Secretary  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years 
and  one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  representative  of 
the  United  SUtes  Forest  Service  shall  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  or  a  designee,  shall 
from  time  to  time,  but  at  least  annually, 
meet  and  consult  with  the  Board  on  matters 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  Scenic 
Area.  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
all  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  take  place 
within  the  Scenic  Area. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  as  such,  but  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  pay,  upon  vouchers  signed 
by  the  Chairman,  the  expenses  reasonably 
Incurred  by  the  Board  and  its  members  in 
carrying  out  their  duties  under  this  Act. 

(g)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 


(h)  A  majority  of  thoM  members  appoint- 
ed shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  con- 
duct of  all  busineu  of  the  Board. 
'Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  acquire  all  lands  and  interesu  there- 
in within  the  boundary  of  the  Scenic  Area 
by  donation,  exchange,  or  purchase  with  do- 
nated funds  obtained  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  except  that  any  lands  or 
interesu  therein  owned  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation  or  ex- 
change. 

(b)  lands  or  interesu  therein  within  the 
boundary  of  the  Scenic  Area  which  are  not 
owned  by  the  State  of  California  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof 
or  by  condemnation,  subject  to  the  provl- 
sloru  of  subsection  (c). 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  condemnation  shall  be  suspend- 
ed with  respect  to  all  non-Federal  property 
within  the  Scenic  Area  during  all  timet 
when  the  SUte  of  California  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  (including  the  County  of 
Monterey)  shall  have  in  force  and  applica- 
ble to  such  property  a  duly  adopted,  valid 
land  use  plan  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  Act 
as  Plan):  Provided,  That  the  Big  Sur  Coast 
Land  Use  Plan,  as  approved  by  the  Califor- 
nia CoasUl  Commission  on  January  9.  1986. 
shall  be  considered  to  be  such  a  Plan  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  Pro- 
vided hotoever.  That  such  suspension  shall 
not  apply— 

(A)  to  any  lands  which  become  subject  of 
a  variance  under,  or  become  for  any  reason 
an  exception  to,  such  Plan:  or 

(B)  any  lands  which  are  specifically  identi- 
fied by  the  County  of  Monterey  In  writing 
to  the  Secretary  requesting  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  such  land:  or 

(C)  in  the  event  that  a  change  In  the  Plan 
Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Plan.  In  the  event  of  such 
determination,  lands  or  interesu  therein 
within  the  boundary  of  the  Scenic  Area 
which  are  not  owned  by  the  SUte  of  Cali- 
fornia or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  if  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
written  notice  to  the  owner  and  after  oppor- 
tunity for  comment,  that  the  property  Is 
being  developed,  or  proposed  to  be  devel- 
oped. In  a  manner  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Plan. 

(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations,  which  may  be  amended  from 
time  to  time,  specifying  standards  by  which 
the  SecreUry  shall  determine  what  changes 
In  the  Plan  will  be  considered  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
sundards  specified  in  such  regulations  shall 
have  the  object  of  preserving  the  scenic, 
natural  and  cultural  resources  of  the  Scenic 
Area,  including  the  critical  vlewshed  as  de- 
fined In  the  Plan. 

(d)  The  owner  of  any  property  on  the  date 
of  lu  acquisition,  as  a  condition  of  such  ac- 
quisition, may  retain  for  herself  or  himself, 
her  or  his  heirs  and  assigns,  a  right  of  use 
and  (Kcupancy  of  the  Improved  property  for 
noncommercial  residential  or  agriculture 
purposes,  as  the  case  may  be.  for  a  definite 
term  of  note  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
or,  in  lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  owner  or  the  death  of  her  or 
his  spouse,  whichever  Is  later.  The  owner 
shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved.  Unless 
the  property  Is  wholly  or  partially  donated. 
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the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market 
value  on  that  date  of  the  right  retained  by 
the  owner.  A  right  retained  by  the  owner 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  l)e  subject  to 
termination  by  the  SecreUry  upon  his  de- 
termination that  it  is  being  exercised  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  and  it  shall  terminate  by  oper- 
ation of  law  upon  notification  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  holder  of  the  right  of  such  deter- 
mination and  tendering  to  him  the  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  that  por- 
tion which  remains  unexpired. 

(e)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property,  or 
any  interest  therein,  located  within  the 
Scenic  Area,  and  in  exchange  for  such  prop- 
erty or  interest,  may  convey  to  the  grantor 
any  federally  owned  property  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  within  the  SUte 
of  California  which  the  Secretary  classifies 
as  suiUble  for  exchange  or  disposal.  The 
values  of  the  properties  so  exchanged  shall 
be  equal,  or.  if  not  equal,  shall  be  equalized 
by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to 
the  United  SUtes.  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire. In  the  exereise  of  the  authority  to  ex- 
change property,  the  Secretary  may  utilize 
authorities  and  procedures  generally  avail- 
able to  him  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
change of  lands. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  interests  therein 
within  the  boundary  of  the  Scenic  Area  on 
the  tasis  of— 

(1)  Any  offer  made  by  an  individual 
owning  property  within  the  Scenic  Area  to 
sell  such  property,  if  such  property  is  locat- 
ed within  the  critical  viewshed  as  defined  in 
the  Plan;  and 

(2)  Any  offer  made  by  an  individual 
owning  property  within  the  Scenic  Area  to 
sell  such  property,  if  such  individual  noti- 
fies the  Secretary  that  the  continued  owner- 
ship of  such  properly  is  causing,  or  would 
result  in.  undue  hardship. 

Sec.  8.  During  all  times  that  a  Plan  is  in 
effect,  the  Secretary  shall  convey  without 
consideration  all  lands  acquired  within  the 
twundaries  of  the  Scenic  Area,  but  outside 
of  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  boundary, 
to  the  County  of  Monterey  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  these  lands  can  more 
efficiently  be  managed  by  the  Los  Padres 
National  Forest.  Any  such  conveyances 
shall  remain  in  public  ownership  and  shall 
be  subject  to  such  terms  and  restrictions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  shall 
retain  an  appropriate  reversionary  interest 
in  the  event  that  the  property,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  SecreUry.  is  threatened  with 
development,  or  is  being  developed,  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  Plan. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  is  esUblished  the  Big  Sur 
Coast  Trtist  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Trust").  The  Trust  is  a  charitable 
and  nonprofit  corporation  and  is  not  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  the  Trust  are  to  en- 
courage, accept,  and  administer  private  gifts 
of  real  and  personal  property  or  any  income 
therefrom  or  other  interest  therein  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  ■  lands  or  Interests 
therein  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Big 
Sur  National  Forest  Scenic  Area  pursuant 

.    to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Trust  shall  have  a  governing 
Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to 
In  this  Act  as  the  "Board")  which  shall  con- 


sist of  nine  Directors,  each  of  whom  shall  be 
a  United  SUtes  citizen.  The  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  shall  be  an  ex  officio  nonvot- 
ing member  of  the  Board.  Appointment  to 
the  Board  shall  not  constitute  employment 
for  the  purposes  of  any  Federal  law. 

(d)  Within  one  year  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Board.  The  Directors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  six  years;  except  that 
the  Secretary,  in  making  the  initial  appoint- 
ments to  the  Board,  shall  appoint  three  Di- 
rectors to  a  term  of  two  years,  three  Direc- 
tors to  a  term  of  four  years,  and  three  Di- 
rectors to  a  term  of  six  years.  A  vacancy  on 
the  Board  shall  be  filled  within  sixty  days 
of  said  vacancy  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(e)  The  Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Board  from  its  members  for  a  two  year 
term. 

(f)  A  majority  of  the  current  membership 
of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

(g)  The  Board  shaU  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  at  least  once  a  year.  If  a  Director 
misses  three  consecutive  regularly  sched- 
uled meetings,  that  individual  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  Board  and  that  vacancy 
filled  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

(h)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  pay,  but  may  be  reimbursed  from 
the  resources  of  the  Trust  for  the  actual 
and  necessary  traveling  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  Trust. 

(i)  The  Board  may  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Tnist  by— 

(1)  appointing  officers  and  employees; 

(2)  adopting  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Trust 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(3)  undertaking  of  other  such  acts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(j)  Officers  and  employees  may  not  be  ap- 
pointed until  the  Tnist  has  sufficient  funds 
to  pay  them  for  their  service.  Officers  and 
employees  of  the  Tnist  shall  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  may 
be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  no 
individuals  so  appointed  may  receive  pay  in 
excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  grade  OS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

(k)  The  Secretary  may  provide  personnel, 
facilities,  and  other  administrative  services 
to  the  Trust,  including  reimbursement  of 
expenses  under  sulisection  (h),  not  to 
exceed  then  current  Federal  Government 
per  diem  rates,  for  a  period  of  up  to  five 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  may  accept  reimbursement  there- 
for, to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  appropriations  then  current 
and  chargeable  for  the  coet  of  providing 
such  services. 

(1)  The  Secretary  may  accept,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  classification  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations,  the  services  of  the 
Trust,  the  Board,  and  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Board,  without  compensation 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  vol- 
unteers in  the  performance  of  the  functions 
authorized  herein. 

(m)  The  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Trust  shall  be  as  follows— 

(1)  The  Trust  shall  have  perpetual  succes- 
sion. 


(2)  The  Trust  may  conduct  business 
throughout  the  several  SUtes,  territories, 
and  possessions  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(3)  The  Trust  shall  have.  In  addition  to 
the  powers  otherwise  given  it  under  this 
Act.  the  usual  powers  of  a  corporation 
acting  as  a  trustee,  including  the  power— 

(A)  to  accept,  receive,  solicit,  hold,  admin- 
ister and  use  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest, 
either  absolutely  or  in  trust,  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  or  any  income  therefrom  or 
other  interest  therein; 

(B)  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  exchange 
any  real  or  personal  property  or  Interest 
therein; 

(C)  unless  otherwise  required  by  the  in- 
strument of  transfer,  to  sell,  donate,  lease, 
invest,  reinvest,  retain  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  property  or  income  therefrom; 

(D)  to  borrow  money  and  issue  l>onds,  de- 
bentures, or  other  debt  instruments: 

<E)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  complain  and 
defend  itself  in  any  court  of  competent  Ju- 
risdiction, except  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Board  shall  not  be  personally  liable,  except 
for  gross  negligence; 

(F)  to  enter  into  contracU  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  public  agencies  and  private 
organizations  and  persons  and  to  make  such 
payments  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  function. 

(n)  The  Trust  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  transmit  to 
Congress  an  annual  report  of  iU  proceed- 
ings and  activities,  including  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  of  its  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  investments. 

Co)  As  soon  as  may  be  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
with  the  Trust  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "MOA ").  The  MOA  shall 
serve  to  define  the  relationship  between  the 
Trust  and  the  Secretary,  and  shall  Include 
the  following  provisions— 

(1)  Subject  to  requirements  for  the  daily 
operation  of  the  Trust,  the  Trust  shall 
convey  to  the  SecreUry  all  funds,  materials 
and  services  for  land  acquisition  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  Big  Sur  National  Forest  Scenic 
Area  pursuant  to  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary,  or  his  designee,  shall  have  sole 
and  exclusive  authority  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  all  funds  raised  and  made  available 
to  him  by  the  Trust.  Provided,  that  in  the 
Secretary's  discretion  to  use  funds  from  the 
Trust,  any  encumberances  on  any  donation 
to  the  Trust  shall  be  recognized  by  the  Sec- 
reUry. 

(2)  The  Trust  shall  convey  title  to  the  Sec- 
retary upon  receipt  of  all  donations  of  land 
and  interests  therein  received  by  the  Trust. 

(p)  The  Trust  and  any  income  or  property 
or  interest  therein  received  or  owned  by  it, 
and  all  transactions  relating  to  such  income 
or  property,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  Feder- 
al, SUte,  and  local  taxation  with  respect 
thereto.  Contributions,  gifts,  and  other 
transfers  made  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Trust  shall  be  regarded  as  contributions, 
gifts,  or  transfers  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States. 

(q)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  debts.  defaulU,  acU,  or  omissions  of 
the  Trust. 

(r)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  l)e  ap- 
propriated to  the  SecreUry  not  more  than 
$500,000  for  the  esUblishment  of  the  Trust. 
Sec.  10.  (a)  Submerged  lands  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Outer  ContinenUl  Shelf  described  in 
subsection  (b)  are  hereby  withdrawn  from 
oil  and  gas  leasing  and  development. 

(b)  Lands  to  which  this  section  shall  apply 
are  within  an  area  of  the  Department  of  the 


Interior  Central  California  Planning  Area 
bounded  by  the  following  line  on  the  Cali- 
fornia (Lambert)  Plane  Coordinate  System: 
From  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  line 
between  the  row  of  blocks  numbered  N  825 
and  N  826  and  the  seaward  boundary  of  the 
California  State  Tidelands  west  along  said 
line  to  the  point  of  Intersection  with  the 
line  between  the  row  of  blocks  numbered  E 
122  and  E  123:  thence  northwest  to  the 
point  of  intersection  with  the  line  between 
N  837  and  N  838  and  the  line  between  the 
row  of  blocks  numbered  E  112  and  E  113; 
thence  north  to  the  point  of  intersection 
with  the  line  between  the  row  of  blocks 
numbered  N  845  and  N  846  and  the  line  be- 
tween the  row  of  blcxrks  numbered  E  111 
and  E  112:  thence  east  along  the  line  be- 
tween the  row  of  blocks  numberd  N  845  and 
N  846  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
seaward  twundary  of  the  California  SUte 
Tidelands;  thence  southerly  along  the  sea- 
ward boundary  of  the  California  SUte  Tide- 
lands  to  the  point  of  beginning. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  East.  Mr.  McConnell.  and 
Mr.  MuRKOWSKi)  (by  request): 

S.  2160.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  improve 
the  analysis  of  mergers  under  the  anti- 
trust laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2161.  A  bill  to  provide  alternative 
relief  for  industries  adjusting  to  in- 
creased imports;  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  upon  being  re- 
ported by  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  and  any 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary;  and  that  any 
amendments  thereto  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  shall  be  in 
order. 

S.  2162,  A  bill  to  promote  and  im- 
prove efficient  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2163,  A  bill  to  make  necessary  and 
appropriate  amendments  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  governing  service  as  a  direc- 
tor of  competing  corporations;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  Acts  to  improve  and 
clarify  the  application  of  such  Acts  to 
international  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

REFORM  or  ANTITRUST  LAWS  AMD  PROCXDORES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
from  time  to  time  in  the  evolution  of 
our  commerce  and  economy,  it  be- 
comes appropriate  to  adjust  our  laws 
and  policies  governing  competition  so 
that  competition  is  enhanced,  not  Im- 
peded. In  my  view,  this  is  one  of  those 
periods  in  which  certain  adjustments 
are  warranted.  For  some  time,  for  ex- 
ample. I  have  favored  a  sensible  and 
equitable  reform  of  the  system  of  pri- 
vate antitrust  remedies. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration, five  bills  constituting  a 
thoughtful  and  comprehensive  propos- 
al for  reforming  various  antitrust  laws 
and  procedures.  I  am  joined  in  Intro- 


ducing these  bills  by  Senators  Laxalt. 
Hatch.  East.  McConnell.  and  Mur- 
KowsKi.  I  understand  that  there  may 
be  a  number  of  Senators  who  will 
want  to  sponsor  and  support  some,  if 
not  all.  of  the  bills  in  this  package. 

Mr.  President,  these  proposals  are 
the  products  of  a  long-year  review  of 
the  current  state  of  this  Nation's  com- 
petition policy  and  of  the  effects  of 
several  antitrust  laws  on  the  competi- 
tive position  of  American  industries  in 
the  world  marketplace.  That  review 
has  been  accomplished  through  a 
working  group  formed  by  the  Domes- 
tic Policy  Council  and  the  Economic 
Policy  Council  of  the  Cabinet.  After 
considering  and  debating  a  large 
number  of  problems  and  developments 
In  antitrust  enforcement,  the  Cabinet 
councils  selected  the  provisioiis  con- 
tained in  these  five  bills  for  legislative 
action.  These  proposals  were  adopted 
by  the  Cabinet  councils,  approved  by 
the  President  and  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  President  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe these  bills  very  briefly.  These 
bills  propose  revisions  in  five  areas  of 
antitrust  enforcement  and  trade  regu- 
lation: antitrust  remedies:  merger  law 
standards:  foreign  trade  and  import 
competition;  extraterritoral  applica- 
tion of  U.S.  antitrust  law;  and  inter- 
locking directorates.  With  each  bill, 
the  administration  has  provided  ana- 
lytical comments  that  explain  the  pur- 
poses and  effects  of  the  proposals,  and 
because  of  the  Importance  of  this  Initi- 
ative I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
those  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  the  bills  I  am  Introduc- 
ing. 

Because  these  bills  affect  the  anti- 
trust laws,  Mr.  President,  they  will  be 
considered  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Under  an  agreement  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  myself,  one  of  the  bills  will  be  re- 
ferred sequentially  to  the  Judiciary 
and  Finance  Committees  since  It 
would  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  as 
well  as  antitrust  law.  As  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  will  begin 
hearings  on  these  significant  proposals 
very  soon,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  administration  to  achieve 
antitrust  reform  that  will  benefit  con- 
sumers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2160 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Merger  Moderniza- 
tion Act  of  1986". 

Sk.  2.  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  18)  Is  amended  by— 

(a)  In  the  first  paragraph— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  effect  of"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "there  is  a  significant 
probability  that": 


(2)  striking  out  "may  be"  and  Iniertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "will";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "to  lessen  competition,  or 
to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Increase  the  ability  to  exer- 
cise market  power"; 

(b)  In  the  second  paragraph— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  effect  of"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "there  is  a  significant 
probability  that": 

(2)  striking  out  "may  be"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "will":  and 

(3)  striking  out  "to  lessen  competition,  or 
to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Increase  the  ability  to  exer- 
cise market  power":  and 

(c)  In  the  third  paragraph— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  substantial  lessening 
of  competition"  In  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  ability  to  exereise  market 
power":  and 

(2)  striking  oult  "lessen  competition"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Increase  the  ability  to  exerelae 
market  power ':  and 

(d)  inserting  immediately  after  the  third 
paragraph  the  following  new  paragraph: 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  ability 
to  exercise  market  power  Is  defined  as  the 
ability  of  one  or  more  firms  proflUbly  to 
maintain  prices  above  competitive  levels  for 
a  significant  period  of  time.  In  determining 
whether  there  Is  a  significant  probability 
that  any  acquisition  will  substantially  in- 
crease the  ability  to  exereise  market  power, 
the  court  shall  duly  consider  all  economic 
factors  relevant  to  the  effect  of  the  acquisi- 
tion in  the  affected  markeu.  Including  (1) 
the  number  and  size  distribution  of  firms 
and  the  effect  of  the  acquisition  thereon: 
(il)  ease  or  difficulty  of  entry  by  foreign  or 
domestic  firms:  (iii)  the  ability  of  smaller 
firms  in  the  market  to  Increase  production 
In  respotue  to  an  attempt  to  exercise 
market  power;  (Iv)  the  nature  of  the  prod- 
uct and  terms  of  sale:  (v)  conduct  of  firms  In 
the  market:  (vi)  efficiencies  deriving  from 
the  acquisition:  and  (vil)  any  other  evidence 
indicating  whether  the  acquisition  will  or 
will  not  substantially  increase  the  ability, 
unilaterally  or  collectively,  to  exerelae 
market  power.". 

Merger  Modernization  Act  or  1986— 
Analysis 

It  Is  widely  recognized  that  mergers.  In 
general,  have  Important  procompetitlve  and 
efficiency-enhancing  effecu.  On  occasion, 
however,  particular  mergers  can  be  anticom- 
petitive. While  such  mergers  should  be  pre- 
vented before  they  occur,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  effort  to  interdict  anticom- 
petitive mergers  not  Interfere  with  the  abili- 
ty of  American  firms  freely  to  reorganize 
through  mergers  and  acquisitions  that  en- 
hance prcxluctivlty.  innovation,  and  world- 
wide competitiveness.  Inappropriate  re- 
stralnU  on  efficiency-enhancing  mergers 
Impose  heavy  costs  on  society.  Businesses 
tmd  consumers  suffer  alike  when  companies 
are  unable  to  combine  to  better  meet  com- 
petitive challenges,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. 

Today.  United  SUtes  industries  face  In- 
creasing competition  from  their  foreign 
counterparts.  If  American  firms  are  to  com- 
pete vigorously  in  world  markets,  they  must 
be  free  to  restructure  their  operations  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  Increase 
their  efficiency  and  respond  to  changing 
market  conditions  and  technology.  Thus.  It 
is  vital  that  merger  law  today  be  as  clear  as 
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possible    In    distinguishing    procompetitlve 
from  anticompetitive  mergers. 

As  our  understanding  of  the  economics  of 
free  markets  grows,  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  to  fine-tune  the  antitrust  laws  to 
ensure  that  they  remain  properly  focused 
on  enhancing  competition.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Foreign  Trade  Antitrust  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1982  clarified  the  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  export  commerce 
and  the  National  Cooperative  Research  Act 
of  1984  guaranteed  the  application  of  the 
antltr\ist  rule-of-reason  standard  to  the 
analysis  of  competition-enhancing  research 
and  development  joint  ventures. 

In  the  more  than  70  years  since  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  was  enacted  in  1914.  the 
body  of  economic  learning  upon  which  anti- 
trust enforcement  policy  and  judicial  doc- 
trine regarding  mergers  is  based  has 
changed  substantially.  The  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding merger  analysis  in  1914.  and  even 
In  1950  when  section  7  was  last  revised  sub- 
stantially, can  be  seen  in  the  vague  wording 
of  section  7  itself,  which  prohibiu  mergers 
the  effect  of  which  'may  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition,  or  to  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly."  Up  through  the  late  1960s, 
courts  lacked  a  sophUticated  analytical 
framework  for  merger  analysis.  They  there- 
fore relied  primarily  on  the  size  of  merging 
firms  and  crude  measures  of  concentration 
In  the  affected  markeU  to  gauge  the  com- 
petitive effects  of  mergers,  giving  little,  if 
any,  consideration  to  equally  relevant  fac- 
tors. 

Modem  merger  analysis,  exemplified  by 
the  1984  Department  of  Justice  Merger 
Guidelines,  is  more  refined  and  takes  into 
full  consideration  foreign  competition,  entry 
conditions,  and  efficiencies.  This  more  re- 
fined analysis  is  increasingly  being  adopted 
by  the  federal  courts  in  Clayton  Act  J  7 
cases. 

Unfortunately,  refining  and  modernizing 
outdated    merger    standards    and    analysis 
through  the  issuance  of  enforcement  guide- 
lines and  case-by-case  adjudication  is  slow 
and  can  result  in  an  inconsistent  body  of 
case  law.  Efforts  to  establish  a  modem  and 
consistent  merger  standard  are  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  current  language  of  sec- 
tion 7  carries  the  baggage  of  decades  of  in- 
consistent and  economically  unsophisticated 
merger  analysis.  Both  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  construed  this  language 
to  mean  that  before  a  merger  may  be  con- 
demned, a  reasonable  probability  or  reason- 
able  likelihood   that   it   will   substantially 
lessen  competition  must  be  shown.  Notwith- 
standing this  construction,  however,  and  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  that  section  7  is  not 
concemed  with  ephemeral  possibilities,  sec- 
tion 7  has  been  applied  in  the  past  in  an 
overly  restrictive  manner  that  is  patently 
inconsistent   with   proper   merger  enforce- 
ment policy.  In  consequence,  the  confusion 
surrounding  the  existing  language  in  section 
7  is  slowing  the  pace  at  which  the  modern- 
ization of  merger  analysis  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  can  proceed. 

In  an  economy  facing  ever-Increasing  com- 
petitive pressures  from  foreign  firms,  unnec- 
essary delay  in  the  modemization  of  merger 
analysis  should  not  be  countenanced.  Revis- 
ing the  language  of  section  7  to  incorporate 
the  advances  in  merger  learning  that  have 
been  made  during  the  last  20  years  will  pro- 
vide a  new,  sUte-of-the-art  foundation  upon 
which  future  refinement  and  improvements 
can  be  built,  while  at  the  same  time  finally 
laying  to  rest  outmoded  economic  and  legal 
analysU  of  mergers  that  can  be  found  in 
older  court  decisions.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Merger  Modemization  Act  of  1986. 
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The  Merger  Modemization  Act  Cthe 
Act")  achieves  lU  goals  In  three  basic  ways. 
First,  the  Act  amends  the  first  two  para- 
graphs of  section  7  to  state  more  precisely 
the  degree  of  certainty  regarding  anticom- 
petitive effecu  that  is  legally  required  to 
prohibit  a  merger.  The  Act  replaces  the 
•may  be"  and  "tend  to"  language  in  section 
7  with  the  requirement  that  there  be  a  "sig- 
nificant probability"  that  a  merger  will  be 
harmful  before  it  will  be  prohibited.  This 
new  standard  more  accurately  reflects  cur- 
rent case  law  and  enforcement  policy  inter- 
preting section  7.  In  particular,  it  makes 
clear  that  section  7  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
hibit mergers  on  the  mere  possibility,  rather 
than  the  significant  probability,  that  anti- 
competitive effects  will  follow. 

Second,  the  Act  makes  clear  that  section  7 
is  directed  against  mergers  that  threaten  to 
increase  consumer  prices.  Specifically,  it  re- 
places the  existing  "lessen  competition"  or 
•create  a  monopoly"  language  with  a  more 
precisely  defined  standard  that  is  in  keeping 
with    modem    economic    analysis,    namely, 
that  anticompetitive  mergers  are  those  that 
•substantially  increase  the  ability  to  exer- 
cise market  power.'  Market  power  is  de- 
fined in  the  Act  as  'the  ability  of  one  or 
more   firms  profitably   to  malnUln  prices 
above  competitive  leveU  for  a  significant 
period  of  time."  The  Act  thus  affirms  that 
section  7  is  intended  to  preserve  competi- 
tion, rather  than  competitors  per  se.  It  does 
so  by  focusing  merger  analysis  on  the  In- 
creased ability  of  firms  to  raise  prices  to 
consumers  as  a  consequence  of  a  merger  and 
away  from  the  mere  fact  that  one  or  more 
firms  will  be  eliminated  from  the  market  by 
acquisition.  While  this  principle  is  increas- 
ingly accepted  by  courts  interpreting  section 
7,  the  new  language  is  clearer  and  less  likely 
to  be  misapplied. 

Third,  the  Act  establishes  a  sound  frame- 
work for  determining  the  likely  effects  of 
mergers  by  clearly  directing  courts  to  con- 
sider the  important  economic  factors  that 
bear  on  that  analysis.  It  thus  assures  that 
no  one  factor  will  be  determinative  of  a 
mergers  legality,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
probative  economic  evidence. 

Whether  a  proposed  merger  will  give  rise 
to  an  increased  ability  to  exercise  market 
power  within  clearly  defined  product  and 
geographic  markets  Is  the  central  Issue 
under  section  7.  Section  7  has  always  re- 
quired and  will  continue  to  require  that  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  a  merger  of  acqui- 
sition be  evaluated  'in  any  line  of  commerce 
...  in  any  section  of  the  country."  Thus, 
the  first  step  in  any  merger  analysis  Is  to  de- 
termine relevant  product  and  geographic 
markets,  because  It  Is  only  within  the  con- 
fines of  meaningful  economic  markets  that 
the  competitive  effects  of  a  proposed 
merger  can  be  accurately  evaluated. 

In  order  to  define  relevant  markeu,  it  is 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  probable  future 
responses  of  both  purchasers  and  foreign 
and  domestic  producers  to  an  attempt  to  ex- 
ercise market  power.  Market  power  is  the 
ability  profitably  to  institute  and  sustain  a 
price  increase  above  the  competitive  level. 
The  availability  of  close  substitutes  for  the 
product  in  question  and  the  ability  of  other 
firms  to  enter  into  or  expand  production  are 
the  major  constraints  on  market  power. 
Thus  a  market  can  be  defined  as  a  product 
or  group  of  producU  and  a  geographic  area 
such  that  a  profit-maximizing  firm  that  was 
the  only  seller  of  those  products  in  the  area 
would  Impose  a  significant  and  nontransi- 
tory  price  Increase  above  prevailing  or  likely 
future  levels.  Relevant  markets  can  only  be 


determined  in  the  context  of  specific  merg- 
ers, but  accuracy  In  their  definition  Is  cru- 
cial. 

Once  the  relevant  market  (or  markeU) 
has  been  correctly  defined,  it  is  possible  to 
evaluate  the  probable  effect  of  a  merger  on 
the  ability  of  one  or  more  firms  in  the 
market  profitably  to  malnUln  prices  above 
competitive  levels.  The  Act  identifies  six 
specific  factors  that  courts  should  consider 
in  assessing  that  effect.  It  also  directs  the 
courts  to  consider  any  other  relevant  evi- 
dence. 

The  first  of  the  six  factors  is  'the  number 
and  size  distribution  of  firms  and  the  effect 
of  the  acquisition  thereon."  The  more  con- 
centrated the  market,  the  greater  Is  the 
likelihood  that  one  dominant  firm,  or  two  or 
more  firms  acting  collectively,  could  exer- 
cise market  power.  The  greater  the  percent- 
age of  the  market  supplied  by  a  dominant 
firm,  the  easier  it  would  be  for  that  firm 
profitably  to  restrict  output  sufficiently  to 
effect   a   price   Increase.   Where   collective 
action  is  needed  to  restrict  output  and  raise 
prices,  the  costs  of  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing such  action  will  be  less,  and  the  chances 
for  success  greater,  the  smaller  the  number 
of  firms  that  must  cooperate  to  do  so.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  the  number  of  firms  in  the 
market  alone  that  must  be  considered.  The 
relative  size  of  the  firms  in  the  market  is 
also  relevant  to  the  likelihood  that  collusion 
would  be  successful.  For  this  reason,  a  con- 
centration measure  such  as  the  Herfindahl- 
Hlrschman  Index  (•HHI").  which  takes  Into 
account  both  the  number  and  size  distribu- 
tion of  firms  In  the  market.  Is  generally  the 
sUrtlng  point  for  merger  analysis.  Factors 
Indicating  that  future  concentration  in  the 
relevant  market  is  not  accurately  reflected 
by     current    circumstances— for    example, 
changing  market  conditions  or  the  weakness 
of  particular  firms— also  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  analysis. 

Second,  the  Act  requires  courts  to  consid- 
er the  "ease  or  difficulty  of  entry  by  foreign 
or  domestic  firms '  into  the  market.  If  firms 
not  presently  In  the  market  could  profitably 
enter  In  response  to  a  price  increase,  it  Is 
less  likely  that  firms  presently  in  the 
market  could  profitably  maintain  prices 
above  competitive  levels  for  a  significant 
period  of  time.  Conversely,  if  entry  into  the 
market  Is  unlikely,  significant  market  con- 
centration more  accurately  reflects  the  risk 
of  a  price  Increase  following  a  merger. 

The  third  factor  to  be  considered  Is  "the 
ability  of  smaller  firms  in  the  market  to  in- 
crease production  in  response  to  an  attempt 
to  exercise  market  power."  The  effect  of 
this  factor  Is  similar  to  ease  of  entry.  An  at- 
tempt by  larger  firms  acting  alone  or  In  con- 
cert to  exercise  market  power  would  be  un- 
dercut If  smaller  firms  In  the  market  had 
the  ability  to  Increase  their  output  signifi- 
cantly in  response  to  a  price  increase. 

Fourth,  the  Act  requires  courts  to  consid- 
er "the  nature  of  the  product  and  terms  of 
sale."  First,  the  homogeneity/heterogeneity 
of  the  product  is  relevant  in  assessing  the 
likelihood  of  collusion.  When  the  product  in 
the  market  being  analyzed  is  relatively  un- 
differentiated, agreements  among  producers 
to  raise  prices  should  generally  be  easier  to 
reach  than  they  are  with  respect  to  prod- 
ucts that  are  more  complex,  heterogeneous, 
and  subject  to  options.  Also  relevant  Is  the 
degree  of  difference  between  the  products 
and  sellers  considered  to  be  In  the  market 
and  the  next-best  substitutes.  The  larger 
the  gap  at  the  edge  of  the  product  and  geo- 
graphic markeU.  the  more  likely  are  effects 
that  can  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  market 
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concentration  data.  Finally,  some  sellers 
may  be  more  effective  rivals  of  particular 
firms  than  other  sellers,  as  a  result  of  prox- 
imity or  the  public  perception  that  they 
produce  a  superior  product,  or  for  some 
other  reason.  If  such  rivals  merge,  there  is  a 
greater  chance  for  the  exercise  of  market 
power. 

The  fifth  factor  identified  in  the  Act  as 
relevant  to  the  analysis  of  a  merger  is  the 
•conduct  of  firms  In  the  market."  If  the 
firms  In  the  market  have  a  history  of  violat- 
ing the  antitrust  laws,  and  market  charac- 
teristics basically  have  not  changed.  Increas- 
ing the  degree  of  concentration  in  the 
market  will  be  of  greater  concem  than  it 
would  be  if  the  firms  had  no  such  history.  If 
the  relevant  market  has  not  been  operating 
competitively  in  recent  years,  increased  con- 
centration resulting  from  a  merger  could 
further  strengthen  any  existing  potential 
for  the  exercise  of  market  power. 

Sixth,  the  Act  directs  courts  to  consider 
•efficiencies  deriving  from  the  acquisition." 
In  cases  where  the  factors  discussed  above 
indicate  that  the  merger  would  result  in  a 
significant  risk  of  market  power,  the  courts 
should  consider  probative  evidence  of  effi- 
ciencies achievable  by  the  merger.  Such  effi- 
ciencies might  derive  from  economies  of 
scale,  better  integration  of  production  facili- 
ties, plant  specialization,  lower  transporta- 
tion cosU.  and  similar  savings  relating  to 
specific  manufacturing,  servicing,  or  distri- 
bution operations  of  the  merging  firms. 
Other  efficiencies  also  can  be  considered 
where  they  can  be  sufficiently  demonstrat- 
ed to  be  achievable. 

It  should  not  be  the  burden  of  firms  to  es- 
tablish an  affirmative  case  for  the  existence 
of  efficiencies  when  the  analysis  does  not  In- 
dicate that  the  merger  otherwise  would 
result  in  a  significant  probability  that 
market  power  could  be  exercised.  Where  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  efficiencies,  howev- 
er, the  courts  should  also  consider  whether 
similar  efficiencies  could  be  achieved  by  the 
firms  without  merging. 

Finally,  the  Act  requires  the  consideration 
of  'any  other  evidence  indicating  whether 
the  acquisition  will  or  will  not  substantially 
increase  the  ability,  unilaterally  or  collec- 
tively,   to    exercise    market    power."    This 

"catch-all "  provision  ensures  that  the  courts 
will  not  ignore  any  significant  economic  evi- 
dence regarding  the  likely  effects  of  a 
merger.  This  provision  also  builds  into  sec- 
tion 7  additional  flexibility  to  take  proper 
account  of  further  advances  In  economic 
learning  with  respect  to  the  ef fecU  of  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions  in  a  market  economy. 

S.  2161 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Promoting  Compe- 
tition In  Distressed  Industries  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2252)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  immediately  after  "period)" 
in  subsection  (b)  the  following:  "or  30  days 
after  receiving  Information  or  advice  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (e) "; 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (c)(8); 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (c)(9)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and"; 

(4)  inserting  immediately  after  subsection 
(cH9)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  the  probable  effectiveness  of  anti- 
trust relief  as  a  means  to  enhance  the  com- 
petitiveness of  firms  In  the  Industry.";  and 


(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(e)  The  President  may,  within  15  days 
after  the  date  on  which  he  receives  an  af- 
firmative finding  of  the  Commission,  re- 
quest information  and  advice  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Attomey  General, 
and  such  other  government  officials  as  he 
deems  appropriate  on  the  probable  effec- 
tiveness of  antitrust  relief  as  a  means  to  en- 
hance the  competitiveness  of  firms  in  the 
industry.  Such  information  and  advice  shall 
be  submitted  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  in 
no  event  more  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  request  Is  received. ". 

(b)  Section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2253)  Is  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  'or""  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(4): 

(2)  striking  out  "such  actions."  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
actions  listed  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4) 
of  this  subsection:  or "; 

(3)  inserting  immediately  after  subsection 
(a)(5)  the  following: 

"(6)  as  an  alternative  to.  and  in  lieu  of. 
any  of  the  actions  listed  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  this  subsection.  Issue  an 
order  providing  for  antitrust  relief  pursuant 
to  section  204  of  this  Act: 
provided,  that  no  relief  under  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
provided  to  an  Industry  that  has  received 
antitrust  relief  under  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subsection  In  any  other  proceeding  under 
this  chapter  for  a  period  of  ten  years  after 
expiration  of  the  order  providing  such  anti- 
trust relief."":  and 

(4)  striking  out  "this  section"  the  first 
place  it  appears  in  subsection  (h)(1)  and 
each  place  it  appears  In  subsections  (e)(1). 
(h)(2)  and  (h)(3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of in  each  instance  "paragraphs  (1)  through 
(5)  of  subsection  (a)"'. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  1  of  Title  II  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2251  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 203  the  following  new  section: 

"SET.  204.  AXTITRl  ST  RELIEF. 

••(a)  DEriNiTioNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 
ed) The  term  antitrust  laws  has  the 
meaning  given  It  In  subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
12(a)).  except  that  the  term  Includes  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
to  the  extent  that  Section  5  applies  to 
unfair  methods  of  competition: 

••(2)  The  term  Industry  means  any  domes- 
tic industry  as  to  which  the  Intemational 
Trade  Commission  has  made  an  affirmative 
finding  pursuant  to  section  201(b)(1)  of  this 
Act  and  as  to  which  the  President  has 
issued  an  order  pursuant  to  section  203(a)(6) 
of  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  The  term  merger  or  acquisition 
means  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  asseu.  stock,  or  other  share  cap- 
ital of  one  or  more  firms  In  the  Industry  by 
another  firm  in  the  Industry. 

"(b)      CERTiriCATES      OF      EXEMPTIOW      rOR 

Mergers  and  AcquisiTiows.- 

"(1)  If  the  President  issues  an  order  under 
section  203(a)(6)  of  this  Act  granting  anti- 
trust relief,  members  of  the  industry  may. 
during  the  time  period  designated  in  the 
Presidents  order,  apply  for  a  certificate  of 
exemption  for  a  proposed  merger  or  acquisi- 
tion. 

••(2)  To  apply  for  a  certificate  of  exemp- 
tion under  thih  subsection,  the  parties  to  a 
proposed  merger  or  acquisition  shall  file  a 
notification  describing  their  proposed 
merger  or  acquisition.  Identifying  all  parties 


thereto,  and  containing  information  suffi- 
cient to  Identify  the  parties  as  members  of 
the  Industry,  to  the  Attomey  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

■•(3)  Information  and  documentary  materi- 
al filed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
exempt  from  disclosure  under  section  552  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  no 
such  Information  or  documentary  material 
may  be  made  public  except  as  may  be  rele- 
vant to  any  administrative  or  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding. Nothing  in  this  paragraph  Is  In- 
tended to  prevent  disclosure  to  either  body 
of  Congress  or  to  any  duly  authorized  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  Congress. 

■(4)  Within  thirty  days  of  receipt  of  an 
application  under  this  subsection,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  determine 
whether  the  proposed  merger  or  acquisition 
Is  limited  to  members  of  the  Industry.  If  the 
Attomey  General  determines  that  the  pro- 
posed merger  or  acquisition  Is  so  limited, 
the  Attomey  General  shall  issue  a  certifi- 
cate of  exemption.  The  certificate  shall 
specify: 
••(A)  the  firms  to  which  it  Is  Issued,  and 
•(B)  the  merger  or  acquisition  to  which  It 
applies. 

If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
the  proposed  merger  or  acquisition  Is  not  so 
limited,  the  Attomey  General  shall  notify 
the  applicant  of  that  determination  and  the 
reasons  for  it. 

■■(5)  An  application  may.  within  thirty 
days  of  the  issuance  of  a  notification  of 
denial,  request  the  Attomey  General  to  re- 
consider the  determination.  The  Attomey 
General,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  shall  notify  the  appli- 
cant of  the  determination  upon  reconsider- 
ation within  thirty  days  of  receipt  of  the  re- 
quest. 

••(6)  No  action  of  the  Attomey  General  or 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

•(7)  A  certificate  of  exemption  Issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  lU  Issuance.  The  certificate  shall 
convey  the  antitrust  exemption  set  forth  In 
subsection  (c)  permanently  only  If  the  cer- 
tificated merger  or  acquisition  is  consum- 
mated during  the  period  in  which  the  Presl- 
dents  order  under  section  203(aK6)  is  In 
effect. 

•(C)  AirriTRUST  EXEMPTIOH.— 

••(1)  No  criminal  or  civil  action  may  be 
brought  under  any  of  the  antitrust  laws 
against  any  merger  or  acquisition  which  Is 
the  subject  of  a  certificate  of  exemption 
under  this  section  on  the  ground  that  such 
merger  or  acquisition  would  adversely  affect 
competition  In  any  relevant  market  Includ- 
ing or  Included  within  the  Industry  unless 
there  is  a  significant  probability  that  such 
merger  or  acquisition  would  substantially 
Increase  the  ability  of  the  resulting  firm 
profitably  to  maintain  prices  above  competi- 
tive levels  In  such  market  for  a  significant 
period  of  time. 

"(2)  No  person  shall  have  standing  under 
section  4  or  section  16  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  15.  26)  to  challenge  any  merger  or 
acquisition  which  is  the  subject  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  exemption  under  this  section  on  the 
ground  that  such  merger  or  acquisition 
would  adversely  affect  competition  In  any 
relevant  market  Including  or  Included 
within  the  Industry. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  In  any 
way  alter  the  requirements,  application,  or 
operation  of  Section  7A  of  the  Clayton  Act 
or  any  regulations  under  that  section.". 
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Promoting  CoMPrrrnoH  in  Distressed 

Industries  Act— Analysis 
The  Promoting  Competition  in  Distressed 
Industries  Act  ("the  Act")  amends  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2201  et  seq.)  to 
provide  a  new  form  of  relief  for  domestic  in- 
dustries injured  by  increased  imports.  The 
Trade  Act  currently  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  certain  types  of  import 
relief  to  a  domestic  industry  when  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  ("Commission") 
finds  that  an  increase  in  imports  is  the  sub- 
stantial cause  of  actual  or  threatened  seri- 
ous injury  to  that  domestic  industry.  The 
Promoting  Competition  in  Distressed  Indus- 
tries Act  would  give  the  President  authority 
to  grant  limited  antitrust  exemption  to 
mergers  and  acquisitions  among  members  of 
the  injured  industry.  The  exemption  would 
be  available  only  as  an  alternative  to  other 
import  relief,  which  could  not  be  obtained 
concurrently  or  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
thereafter.  Specific  transactions  would  qual- 
ify for  the  exemption  through  application 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

Sections  201-203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
currently  authorize  the  provision  of  restric- 
tive measures— duties,  tariff-rate  quotas, 
quantitative  restrictions,  and  orderly  mar- 
keting agreements.  Duties  increase  the  cost 
of  imported  goods  to  domestic  consumers 
and  industrial  users.  QuantiUtive  restric- 
tions increase  the  prices  which  must  be  paid 
for  domestic  replacements.  These  measures 
may  invite  retaliation  by  trading  partners 
and  may  close  foreign  markeU  to  American 
goods,  imposing  additional  costs  on  the 
American  economy. 

Existing  restrictive  remedies  provide  no 
means  to  adjust  to  import  competition. 
They  merely  afford  the  industry  time  in 
which  to  adjust.  A  limited  antitrust  exemp- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  will  create  a  means 
for  a  distressed  industry  to  regain  competi- 
tive strength  and  its  appropriate  share  of 
domestic  markeU.  Economists  now  recog- 
nize that  mergers  and  acquisitions  can 
create  economies  of  scale  and  efficiencies. 
Business  may.  in  turn,  translate  resulting 
cost  savings  into  lower  prices  or  better  qual- 
ity products  or  services  in  order  to  regain 
market  share  or  profiUbility  lost  to  im- 
ports. 

Limited  antitrust  exemption  avoids  the 
costs  of  existing  competitive  measures.  At 
the  same  time,  it  does  not  increase  the  risk 
of  illegal  collusive  price  increases  by  mem- 
bers of  the  distressed  industry.  Merger  en- 
forcement under  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  is  based,  in  part,  on  the  theory  that  a 
substantial  increase  in  concentration  in  an 
industry  may.  in  some  circumstances,  lead 
to  collusion,  that  is,  cooperative  efforts  to 
keep  prices  higher  than  competitive  levels. 
For  a  distressed  industry,  however,  the 
Commissions  finding  of  serious  injury  indi- 
cates that  import  competition  has  become 
sufficiently  strong  that  the  domestic  indus- 
try cannot  maintain  price  levels  without 
losing  market  share.  Such  successful  Import 
competition  sharply  reduces,  and  may  elimi- 
nate, the  risks  of  harm  from  collusion  in  a 
distressed  industry. 

The  new  alternative  antitrust  relief  that 
will  be  available  under  the  Act  to  facilitate 
mergers  and  acquisitions  that  enhance  U.S. 
competitiveness  should  greatly  assUt  U.S. 
firms'  adjustment  to  import  competition 
that  has  injured  them.  Mergers  and  acquisi- 
tion are  not  the  only  possible  responses  to 
such  competition,  however.  Collaboration 
among  the  members  of  injured  industries  in 
joint  ventures  short  of  complete  consolida- 
tion may   be  attractive   in  many   circum- 


stances, and  offers  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  research,  production,  or  other  effi- 
ciencies without  eliminating  firms  that  wish 
to  remain  independent.  Consideration  of 
any  possible  antitrust  issues  joint  ventures 
raise— by  the  antitrust  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  courts— will  take  appropriate 
account  of  the  significant  extent  to  which 
import  competition  reduces  any  possible 
antitrust  risk  and  of  the  fact  that  the  indus- 
try has  been  granted  a  limited  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Joint  ventures  among  the  members  of  an 
injured  industry  might  take  many  forms: 
building  and  operating  new  facilities,  shar- 
ing the  operation  and  output  of  existing  fa- 
cilities, asset  swaps,  tolling  or  other  long- 
term  supply  arrangements,  and  others  that 
may  be  peculiarly  attractive  to  particular  in- 
dustries.  In   analyzing  such   ventures   the 
courts  should  continue  their  trend  toward 
turning  away  from  simplistic  per  se  charac- 
terizations. They  will  examine  the  true  com- 
petitive picture,  including  the  efficiency  ra- 
tionales underlying  various  collaborative  ac- 
tivities. Recent  important  precedents  in  this 
regard  include  the  landmark  GTESylvania 
case,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  empha- 
sized that  any  departure  from  the  rule  of 
reason  standard  must  be  based  on  demon- 
strable economic  effecU  rather  than  upon 
formalistic  line  drawing;  Broadcaat  Music, 
in  which  the  Court  stressed  that  a  joint  sell- 
ing arrangement  may  be  efficient  and  pro- 
competitive  to  the  extent  that  it  increases 
output    or   provides    a   new    product,    and 
NCAA,  where  the  court  recognized  the  need 
for  certain  horizontal  restraints  if  the  prod- 
uct was  to  be  made  available  at  all.  Thus, 
the  actual  effects  of  joint  ventures,  short  of 
naked  horizontal  restraints  whose  real  pur- 
pose is  to  restrain  output  and  raise  price, 
will  determine  their  legitimacy  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  And  while  in  general,  the 
procompetitive  efficiency-enhancing  effecU 
of  joint  ventures  are  comparable  to  those 
that  can  be  achieved  by  mergers,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  joint  ventures  repre- 
sent only  a  partial  integration  of  productive 
facilities,  and  thus  present  even  fewer  anti- 
trust risks. 

The  strength  of  international  competition 
should  play  a  significant  role  in  the  anti- 
trust   analysis    of    collaborative    activity 
among  the  members  of  any  industry  that 
has  been  seriously  injured  by  import  compe- 
tition. In  the  face  of  such  competition,  the 
risk  that  a  domestic  joint  venture  will  ad- 
versely affect  consumers  by  creating  or  fa- 
ciliUting  the  exercise  of  market  power  di- 
minishes significantly.  Evaluating  such  joint 
ventures  in  the  context  of  the  real  structure 
of  the  affected  industry,  including  import 
competition,  is  mandated  by  th?  antitrust 
rule  of  reason,  as  well  as  the  sound  econom- 
ics that  underlie  it.  Emphasized  by  Congress 
in  its  recent  passage  of  the  National  Cooper- 
ative Research  Act,  the  rule  of  reason  pro- 
tects not  only  procompetitive  R&D  joint 
ventures,  but  also  other  production  or  distri- 
bution ventures  that  may  be  particularly 
important  to  U.S.  firms  in  their  crucial  ef- 
forts to  compete   in  markets  increasingly 
being  penetrated  by  their  overseas  rivals. 

The  first  (unnumbered)  section  of  the  Act 
provides  that  it  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pro- 
moting Competition  in  Distressed  Industries 

Act". 

Section  2  of  the  Act  amends  sections  202 
and  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  add  a 
limited  antitrust  merger  exemption  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  import  relief  measures  al- 
ready provided  in  those  sections. 

Section  2(a)  amends  section  202  of  the 
Trade  Act.  which  concerns  the  President's 


review  of  the  Commission's  findings  regard- 
ing an  injured  industry.  As  amended  by  this 
legislation,  the  factors  for  the  President's 
consideration  would  include  the  likelihood 
that  a  limited  antitrust  merger  exemption 
would  be  effective  to  enhance  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  domestic  industry.  To  aid  in 
the  assessment  of  the  likelihood,  section 
2(a)  gives  the  President  time  to  request  and 
consider  information  and  advice  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Attorney 
General  as  well  as  other  appropriate  govern- 
ment officials. 

Section  2(b)  amends  section  203  of  the 
Trade  Act  to  authorize  the  President  to 
select  an  antitrust  relief  alternative  when 
he  has  determined  that  some  form  of 
import  relief  is  warranted.  The  President 
may  choose  antitrust  relief  even  though  the 
Commission  has  recommended  another 
form  of  relief.  The  Act  does  not  authorize 
the  Commission  to  recommend  antitrust 
relief.  Such  a  judgment  is  better  left  to 
Presidential  discretion. 

Section  203(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  presently 
gives  the  President  five  options.  Four 
impose  various  restrictions  on  imports- 
duties,  tariff-rate  quotas,  quantitative 
import  restrictions,  and  orderly  marketing 
agreements:  the  fifth  is  any  combination  of 
those  actions.  Section  2(b)  adds  antitriist 
relief  as  a  sixth  option  pursuant  to  new  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Trade  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  legislation).  By  the  terms  of 
section  203(a)  of  the  Trade  Act,  an  order  for 
antitrust  relief  would  have  a  maximum  du- 
ration of  five  years. 

Section  2(b)  provides  that  antitrust  relief 
is  in  lieu  of,  and  not  in  addition  to,  restric- 
tive measures,  and  also  that  such  restrictive 
measures  may  not  be  imposed  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  after  the  antitrust  relief  alter- 
native expires.  This  is  a  necessary  feature  of 
the  legislation.  The  exclusivity  of  the  anti- 
trust relief  alternative  ensures  that  as  the 
industry    is    restructured    to   enhance    the 
competitiveness  of  domestic  firms,  the  gen- 
eral level  of  competition  in  the  market  re- 
mains strong.  Additional  relief  in  the  form 
of  duties,  quotas,  quantitative  restrictions, 
or  marketing  agreements,  or  voluntary  re- 
straint agreemenU  that  sometimes  resolve 
section  201  proceedings,  would  distort  the 
market  and  prevent  the  kind  of  permanent 
adjustment  that  will  allow  U.S.  firms  to 
hold  their  own  against  foreign  Imports  in 
the  long  run.  The  artificial  support  supplied 
by  these  restrictive  measures  could  permit 
firms  to  misdirect  their  efforts  to  match  the 
competition.  In  addition,  since  the  antitrust 
exemption  is  predicated  on  strong  import 
competition,  restrictions  on  imports  in  con- 
junction with  antitrust  relief  could  reduce 
overall  competition  in  the  industry  to  the 
detriment  of  consumers.  The  additional  ten 
year  prohibition  on  import  restrictions  rec- 
ognizes the  long  term  effects  of  mergers, 
and  the  need  to  preserve  the  Import  compe- 
tition that  has  led  to  special  antitrust  treat- 
ment of  mergers  in  a  distressed  industry 
during  that  time. 

Section  2(b)  also  makes  conforming 
amendments  to  sections  203  (e)  and  (h)  to 
eliminate  possible  confusion  with  respect  to 
the  effective  dates  of  relief  and  termination 
of  relief.  While  restrictive  measures  may  re- 
quire some  period  of  implementation,  the 
antitrust  relief  alternative  becomes  effective 
as  specified  in  the  order  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Section  3  of  the  Act  adds  a  new  section 
204  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  New  section 
204  contains  the  basic  provisions  of  the  new, 
limited  antitrust  merger  exemption  and  the 


procedures  for  obtaining  it.  New  section 
204(a)  defines  terms  for  purposes  of  the 
antitrust  relief  provisions.  "Antitrust  laws" 
is  given  the  same  meaning  as  that  contained 
in  section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  the  extent  that  such  sec- 
tion applies  to  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion. This  definition  includes  all  federal  pro- 
visions under  which  antitrust  challenges  to 
mergers  may  be  brought.  "Industry"  is  de- 
fined to  mean  any  domestic  industry  which 
the  International  Trade  Commission  has 
designated  as  entitled  to  relief  under  the 
criteria  of  section  201(b)  of  the  Trade  Act 
and  as  to  which  the  President  has  issued  an 
order  under  the  Trade  Act  granting  anti- 
trust relief.  'Merger  or  acquisition  "  is  de- 
fined to  cover  the  same  scope  of  transac- 
tions within  the  Industry  as  are  covered  by 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  the  primary 
federal  merger  law. 

Subsection  (b)  of  new  section  204  sets  out 
the  procedures  under  which  the  parties  to  a 
proposed  merger  or  acquisition  may  obtain 
a  limited  antitrust  merger  exemption.  Par- 
ties with  a  present  intention  to  consummate 
a  merger  or  acquisition  may  apply  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  exemption.  The  application  shall 
consist  of  a  notification  filed  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce which  identifies  each  party  to  the 
transaction,  describes  the  proposed  merger 
or  acquisition,  and  provides  information  suf- 
ficient to  identify  the  parties  as  members  of 
the  industry. 

Except  as  may  be  relevant  to  any  adminis- 
trative or  judicial  proceeding,  the  informa- 
tion and  documentary  material  supplied  in 
connection  with  an  application  for  a  deter- 
mination under  new  section  204  shall  not  be 
made  public  and  shall  be  exempt  from  dis- 
closure under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  552).  The  confidentiality  provi- 
sion does  not.  however,  act  to  prevent  disclo- 
sure to  Congress. 

A  determination  regarding  the  application 
shall  be  made  within  thirty  days.  If  the  At- 
torney General,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  determines  that 
the  proposec.  merger  or  acquisition  is  limit- 
ed to  members  of  the  industry,  a  certificate 
of  exemption  identifying  the  firms  and  the 
transaction  to  which  it  applies  shall  be 
issued.  The  certificate  shall  be  effective  as 
of  the  date  it  is  issued  and  the  exemption 
shall  be  permanent  with  respect  to  mergers 
consummated  while  the  President's  order  is 
in  effect.  When  it  is  determined  that  the 
merger  or  acquisition  is  not  limited  to  mem- 
bers of  the  industry,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  give  the  applicanU  the  reasons  for 
that  decision.  In  such  circumstances,  the  ap- 
plicants may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  reconsider  the  determination. 

New  Section  204(b)(6)  provides  that  the 
Attorney  Generals  grant  or  denial  of  a  cer- 
tificate will  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 
The  Attorney  General  administers  the 
President's  decision  to  grant  relief  by  deter- 
mining eligibility.  Only  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions within  the  distressed  industry,  as  the 
industry  is  described  by  the  Commission, 
will  be  eligible.  The  applicants  right  to  re- 
quest reconsideration  of  the  denial  of  a  cer- 
tificate, pursuant  to  new  Section  204(b)(5), 
will  provide  adequate  protection  regarding 
these  relatively  .straightforward  criteria.  Ju- 
dicial review  is  not  necessary  and  would 
only  delay  relief. 

New  section  204(c)  seU  out  the  limited 
antitrust  exemption  to  which  certlficate-of- 
exemption  holders  are  entitled.  With  such  a 
certificate,  the  transaction  may  not  be  chal- 


lenged under  any  provision  of  the  antitrust 
laws  on  the  ground  that  it  adversely  affecU 
competition  in  any  relevant  market  includ- 
ing or  included  within  the  injured  industry 
unless  there  is  a  significant  probability  that 
the  transaction  would  substantially  increase 
the  ability  of  the  resulting  firm  proflubly 
to  mainUin  prices  above  competitive  levels 
for  a  significant  period  of  time. 

Section  204(c)  further  prohibiU  all  anti- 
trust suits  by  private  parties  against  certifi- 
cated mergers  and  acquisitions  in  the  indus- 
try. Importers  in  particular  may  have  anti- 
competitive incentives  to  bring  spurious 
antitrust  challenges  to  domestic  mergers 
that  would  promote  U.S.  competitiveness. 

New  section  204(d)  provides  that  the  new 
certification  procedure  has  no  effect  on  pre- 
merger notification  obligations  under  the 
Hart-Scott-Rodino  Act  (section  7A  of  the 
Clayton  Act).  In  view  of  the  possible  urgen- 
cy of  mergers  and  acquisitions  in  distressed 
industries,  however,  the  antitrust  enforce- 
ment agencies  should  expedite  their  review 
of  such  transactions. 

8.  2162 
.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antitrust  Reme- 
dies Improvements  Act  of  1986". 
TITLE  II— TREBLE  DAMAGE  REFORM 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in 
his  business  or  property  by  reason  of  any- 
thing forbidden  in  the  antitrust  laws  may 
sue  therefor  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  district  In  which  the 
defendant  resides  or  Is  found  or  has  an 
agent,  without  respect  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  and  shall  recover  actual  dam- 
ages by  him  sustained,  interest  calculated  at 
the  rate  specified  in  section  1961  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  or  at  such  other  rate  as 
the  court  finds  to  be  fair  to  fully  compen- 
sate such  person  for  the  injury  sustained, 
on  such  actual  damages  for  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  earliest  date  for  which 
injury  can  be  established  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  Judgment,  unless  the  court  finds 
that  the  award  of  all  or  part  of  such  Interest 
is  unjust  in  the  circumstances,  and  the  cost 
of  suit.  Including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee:  Provided,  That  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  damages  sustained  by  reason 
of  such  person  having  been  overcharged  or 
underpaid  by  any  person  subject  to  liability 
under  the  antitrust  laws  for  such  damages 
shall  be  trebled:  And  provided  further.  That 
prejudgment  Interest  under  this  section  on 
actual  damages  that  are  trebled  shall  be  re- 
covered only  if,  pursuant  to  a  motion  by  the 
injured  person  promptly  made,  the  court 
finds  that  the  award  of  all  or  part  of  such 
interest  is  just  in  the  circumstances,  taking 
into  consideration  only— 

(1)  whether  such  person  or  the  opposing 
party,  or  either  party's  representative,  made 
motions  or  asserted  claims  or  defenses  so 
lacking  in  merit  as  to  show  that  such  party 
or  representative  acted  intentionally  for 
delay,  or  otherwise  acted  in  bad  faith: 

(2)  whether,  in  the  course  of  the  action  in- 
volved, such  person  or  the  opposing  party, 
or  either  party's  representative,  violated 
any  applicable  rule,  statute,  or  court  order 
providing  for  sanctions  for  dilatory  behavior 
or  otherwise  providing  for  expeditious  pro- 
ceedings: and 

(3)  whether  such  person  or  the  opposing 
party,  or  either  party's  representative,  en- 


gaged in  conduct  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  delaying  the  litigation  or  Increasing  the 
cost  thereof. ". 

Sec.  202.  Section  4A  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(IS  U.S.C.  ISa)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  4A.  Whenever  the  United  States  is 
injured  in  its  business  or  property  by  reason 
of  anything  forbidden  In  the  antitrust  laws 
it  may  sue  therefor  in  the  United  Sutes  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  the  de- 
fendant resides  or  is  found  or  has  an  agent, 
without  respect  to  the  amount  in  controver- 
sy, and  shall  recover  actual  damages  by  It 
sustained,  interest  calculated  at  the  rate 
specified  in  section  1961  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  or  at  such  other  rate  as  the 
court  finds  to  be  fair  to  fully  compensate 
the  United  States  for  the  injury  susulned. 
on  such  actual  damages  for  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  earliest  date  for  which 
injury  can  be  established  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  judgment,  unless  the  court  finds 
that  the  award  of  all  or  part  of  such  Interest 
Is  unjust  in  the  circumstances,  and  the  cost 
of  suit:  provided,  that  damages  sustained  by 
reason  of  the  United  States  having  t>een 
overcharged  or  underpaid  by  any  person 
subject  to  liability  under  the  antitrust  laws 
for  such  damages  shall  be  trebled:  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  prejudgment  interest 
under  this  section  on  actual  damages  that 
are  trebled  shall  be  recovered  only  if,  pursu- 
ant to  a  motion  by  the  United  SUtes 
promptly  made,  the  court  finds  that  the 
award  of  all  or  part  of  such  interest  is  just 
In  the  circumstances,  Uking  Into  consider- 
ation only— 

(1)  whether  the  United  States  or  the  op- 
posing party,  or  either  party's  represenu- 
tive.  made  motions  or  asserted  Malms  or  de- 
fenses so  lacking  in  merit  as  to  show  that 
such  party  or  representative  acted  inten- 
tionally for  delay,  or  otherwise  acted  in  bad 
faith: 

(2)  whether,  in  the  course  of  the  action  in- 
volved, the  United  Sutes  or  the  opposing 
party,  or  either  party's  representative,  vio- 
lated any  applicable  rule,  statute,  or  court 
order  providing  for  sanctions  for  dilatory 
behavior  or  otherwise  providing  for  expedi- 
tious proceedings:  and 

(3)  whether  the  United  Sutes  or  the  op- 
posing party,  or  either  party's  represenu- 
tlve,  engaged  in  conduct  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  delaying  the  litigation  or  increas- 
ing the  cost  thereof.". 

Sec.  203.  Paragraph  (a)(2)  of  section  4C  of 
the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15c(a)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  court  may  award  under  this  para- 
graph, pursuant  to  a  motion  by  such  State 
promptly  made,  interest  calculated  at  the 
rate  specified  in  section  1961  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  or  at  such  other  rate  as 
the  court  finds  to  be  fair  to  compensate  nat- 
ural persons  in  such  State  for  the  injury 
sustained,  on  such  total  damage  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  earliest  date  for 
which  injury  can  be  established  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  Judgment,  if  the  court  finds 
that  the  award  of  all  or  part  of  such  Interest 
is  Just  in  the  circumsunces. ". 

TITLE  IlI-DEFENDANTS'  ATTORNEYS' 
FEES 
Sec  301.  Section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  15)  is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
court  shall  award  the  cost  of  suit,  including 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  a  substantial- 
ly prevailing  defendant  upon  a  finding  that 
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the  plaintiff's  conduct  was  frivolous,  unrea- 
sonable, without  foundation,  or  in  bad 
faith.". 

Sec.  302.  Section  16  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  26)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"In  any  action  under  this  section  in  which 
the  defendant  substantially  prevails,  the 
court  shall  award  to  such  defendant  the 
cost  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attor- 
neys  fee.  upon  a  finding  that  the  plaintiffs 
conduct  was  frivolous,  unreasonable,  with- 
out foundation,  or  in  bad  faith. '. 

TITLE  IV-CLAIM  REDUCTION 
Sbc.  401.  The  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  section  4H  the  following  new  section: 

■Sk.  41.  (a)  The  court  shall  reduce  the 
claim  under  section  4.  4A.  or  4C  of  this  Act 
of  any  claimant  releasing  any  person  from 
liability  or  potential  liability  for  such  claim 
by  the  greatest  of:  (1)  any  amount  stipulat- 
ed for  this  purpose:  (2)  the  consideration 
paid  for  the  release;  or  (3)  the  actual  dam- 
ages fairly  allocable  to  the  person  being  re- 
leased from  liability  or  potential  liability  (or 
treble  such  actual  damages  to  the  extent 
such  claim  is  for  treble  damages)  and  any 
interest  on  such  actual  damages  under  sec- 
;  ion  4.  4A.  or  4C  of  this  Act. 
(b)  For  purposes  of  suk)section  (a): 

(1)  When  Uie  claim  is  based  upon  a  con- 
tract, combination,  or  conspiracy  among 
competitors  and  damages  are  sustained  by 
reason  of  overcharges  or  underpayments  re- 
sulting from  such  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy,  damages  shall  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  each  such  competitors  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  total  of  all  such  com- 
petitors' overcharges  or  underpayments  in 
the  market  affected,  unless  the  court  deter- 
mines that  a  more  equitable  result  would  be 
achieved  by  allocating  damages  according  to 
paragraph  (bH2). 

(2)  With  respect  to  all  other  claims,  dam- 
ages shall  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  rela- 
tive responsibility  for  the  origination  or  per- 
petration of  the  violation  for  which  dam- 
ages are  being  awarded  and  the  benefits  de- 
rived therefrom,  unless  the  court  deter- 
mines that  a  more  equitable  result  would  be 
achieved  by  allocating  damages  according  to 
paragraph  (bKl). 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the 
joint  and  several  liability  of  any  person  for 
any  claim  under  the  antitrust  laws.". 
TITLE  V— EFECnVE  DATE 

Sre.  501.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  actions  commenced  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AMTmcsT  Rm EDiES  iMPROvEMEjrrs  Act  or 
1986— Analysis 

The  first  (unnumbered)  section  of  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Antitrust  Remedies  Improvements  Act  of 
1986." 

Title  II— Treble  Damage  Reform 

Title  II  amends  sections  4.  4A  and  4C  of 
the  Clayton  Act  to  make  timely  and  impor- 
tant reforms  in  the  recovery  of  antitrust 
damages  by  private  parties,  the  United 
SUtes.  and  sUte  attorneys  general  as 
parens  patria.  Congress  has  recently  ad- 
dressed treble  damages  and  other  remedies 
issues  in  connection  with  particular  activi- 
ties in  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of 
1982  and  the  National  Cooperative  Research 
Act  of  1984.  Title  II  recognizes  and  endorses 
the  rationale  of  such  reforms  by  making 
necessary  changes  in  antitrust  remedies  as 
they  apply  across-the-board. 


Section  201  amends  section  4  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  which  governs  recoveries  by  private 
parties,  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  treble 
damages  only  for  those  injuries  sustained  by 
reason  of  the  plaintiff  "having  been  over- 
charged or  underpaid  by  any  person  subject 
to  liability  under  the  antitrust  laws  for  such 
damages."  Actual  damages  would  be  recov- 
erable in  all  other  cases. 

With  few  exceptions  plaintiffs'  recoveries 
in  all  private  antitrust  damage  actions  are 
currently  trebled  automatically.  Trebling  Is 
Intended  to  provide  potential  plaintiffs  with 
additional  Incentives  to  complement  public 
enforcement  with  private  actions,  and  to 
help  deter  anticompetitive  conduct.  Where 
clearly  harmful  conduct  such  as  unlawful 
horizontal  price  fixing  or  bid  rigging  Is  In- 
volved, trebling  Is  entirely  appropriate. 
Such  conduct  Is  unquestionably  deterlmen- 
tal  to  the  economy  and  cannot  be  overde- 
terred.  Suits  to  challenge  price  fixing  or  bid 
rigging  are  usually  brought  by  the  victims 
of  overcharges  or  underpayments  caused  by 
these  practices. 

Where  potentially  procompetltive  prac- 
tices such  as  aggressive  low  pricing  or  Inno- 
vative distributional  practices  are  Involved, 
however,  trebling  can  have  serious  anticom- 
petitive side  effects.  Overdeterrence  is  a 
major  concern  here— trebling  can  cause 
firms  to  shy  away  from  such  conduct.  e\en 
through  it  may  have  significant  economic 
benefits.  Moreover,  competitively  beneficial 
practices  often  are  challenged  by  competi- 
tors or  potential  competitors  with  perverse 
motivations  to  sue.  Competitors  may  use 
the  threat  of  treble  damages  to  coerce  a  suc- 
cessful rival  Into  abandoning  or  restricting 
conduct  or  arrangements  that  enhance  effi- 
ciency and  lower  prices  to  consumers. 

An  optimal  antitrust  penalty  would  take 
into  account  the  likely  harm  to  society  from 
the  conduct  and  the  probability  that  the 
conduct  will  be  detected,  prosecuted,  and 
punished.  Where  such  harm  Is  obvious,  and 
the  chance  of  Its  discovery  relatively  low. 
the  penalty  must  be  high  to  deter  viola- 
tions. Conversely,  where  harm  is  uncertain, 
and  the  conduct  Is  open  and  notorious,  the 
penalty  must  be  high  to  deter  violations, 
conversely,  where  harm  is  uncertain,  and 
the  conduct  is  open  and  notorious,  the  pen- 
alty should  be  low.  The  risks  of  mistakenly 
classifying  beneficial  conduct  as  anticom- 
petitive must  also  be  recognized  in  con- 
structing an  optimal  penalty  system.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  current  universal  treble- 
damage  rule  in  antitrust  cases  bears  little 
resemblance  to  such  a  system. 

Increasingly  recognized  by  courts.  Con- 
gress, and  legal  and  economic  scholars  in 
recent  years,  these  problems  now  warrant  a 
general  modification  of  the  automatic  tre- 
bling rule  in  antitrust  cases.  Section  201  re- 
sponds to  these  concerns  by  modifying  the 
treble-damage  rule  in  private  antitrust 
damage  actions  under  section  4  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  to  obUin  a  closer  approximation  of 
an  optimal  penalty.  It  first  establishes  a 
fully  compensatory,  actual-damages  remedy, 
and  then  provides  for  the  trebling  of  dam- 
ages sustained  "by  reason  of  [the  plaintiff] 
having  been  overcharged  or  underpaid  by 
any  person  subject  to  liability  under  the 
antitrust  laws  for  such  damages."  As  thus 
amended,  section  4  would  continue  strongly 
to  deter  anticompetitive  conduct,  while 
avoiding  overdeterrence  of  conduct  that 
may  actually  benefit  consumers  and  the 
economy. 

Practices  like  price  fixing  or  bid  rigging 
that  result  in  overcharges  to  customers  or 
underpayments  to  suppliers  are  unequivo- 


cally anticompetitive  and  are  likely  to  be 
concealed.  Section  201  continues  to  award 
treble  damages  to  persons  who  have  been 
injured  by  reason  of  such  overcharges  or 
underpaymente,  and  thus  properly  focuaes 
the  full  deterrent  force  of  private  treble- 
damage  enforcement  on  unambiguously 
anticompetitive  practices.  Under  section 
201,  victims  of  these  practices,  often  con- 
sumers or  small  businesses,  will  retain  the 
needed  incentive  to  discover  and  challenge 
clearly  harmful  behavior. 

Under    section    201.    however,    antitrust 
claims  brought  by  competitors  or  would-be 
competitors  of  the  defendants  usually  will 
be    limited    to    full    compensation— actual 
damages    plus    prejudgment    Interest    (dis- 
cussed   Infra),   costs,    and   attorneys'    fees. 
These  plaintiffs  generally  seek  lost  profits 
rather    than    recoupment    of    overcharges. 
Limiting  such  recoveries  to  full  compensa- 
tion (including  attorneys'  fees)  is  appropri- 
ate for  several  reasons.  First,  such  damages 
are  less  clearly  related  to  the  social  cost  of  a 
violation   and   may  actually  overstate   the 
harm.    Second,    business    competitors    are 
likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  observe  the  con- 
duct that  is  the  basis  for  such  claims.  Third, 
and     perhaps     most     importantly,     claims 
brought  by  competitors  are  precisely  those 
that  often  challenge  potentially  procompeti- 
tive  behavior.  These  cases  frequently  are 
brought    to    frustrate     hard    competition 
rather  than  promote  It.  Limiting  recovery  to 
full  compensation  addresses  the  overdeter- 
rence problem  created  by  such  cases,  but 
does  not  deprive  a  plaintiff  with  a  just  cause 
of  a  complete  recovery.  Thus,  section  201 
would   continue   strongly    to   deter   covert 
cartel  behavior,  while  avoiding  deterrence. 
I.e.  inhibition,  of  business  conduct  that  ben- 
efits consumers  and  the  economy  generally. 
In  order  to  establish  a  fully  compensatory, 
actual-damages  remedy,  section  201  provides 
for    automatic     prejudgment     Interest     in 
actual  damage  cases  under  section  4  of  the 
Clayton   Act.  The   rationale   for  awarding 
prejudgment  interest  to  a  plaintiff  is  that 
the  plaintiffs  Injury  is  suffered  long  before 
the  damages  are  recovered.  In  addition  to 
receiving  iU  damages,  the  plaintiff  should 
be  paid  interest  for  the  lost  use  of  its  money 
during  the  period  from  commencement  of 
the  injury  to  entry  of  judgment. 

Prejudgment  interest  on  antitrust  dam- 
ages Is  available  under  existing  law.  but 
omly  in  very  limited  circumstances.  In  1980. 
Congress  authorized  limited  prejudgment 
interest  in  response  to  concerns  that  the 
courts  inability  to  award  such  Interest  cre- 
ated Incentives  for  defendants  to  delay  reso- 
lution of  antitrust  cases.  The  1980  legisla- 
tion provided  that,  in  general,  prejudgment 
interest  is  to  be  awarded  in  antitrust  cases 
only  where  the  opposing  party  has  litigated 
in  bad  faith,  has  violated  a  rule  or  order 
providing  for  sanctions  for  dilatory  behav- 
ior, or  has  engaged  in  conduct  intended  to 
delay  the  litigation  or  increase  its  cost. 

Whatever  the  justification  for  the  limita- 
tions on  the  award  of  prejudgment  interest 
in  present  law.  where  antitrust  recoveries 
have  been  limited  recently  to  actual  dam- 
ages, as  in  the  National  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1984  (NCRA).  it  has  been 
deemed  necessary  to  award  prejudgment  in- 
terest on  such  damages  as  a  matter  of 
course  if  the  plaintiff  is  to  be  made  whole. 
Thus,  amendments  to  detreble"  antitrust 
damages  should  also  provide  automatic  pre- 
judgment Interest  on  actual  damages  to 
plaintiffs. 

Under  section  201.  prejudgment  interest 
on  actual  damages  is  to  be  calculated  at  the 


rate  specified  in  section  1961  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  at  such  other 
rate  as  the  court  finds  to  be  fair  to  compen- 
sate injured  persons  for  the  injury  they 
have  sustained,  and  covers  the  period  from 
the  earliest  date  for  which  injury  can  be  es- 
tablished through  the  date  of  Judgment. 
This  rate  of  interest  and  the  period  for 
which  interest  is  to  be  granted  are  similar  to 
those  provided  In  the  NCRA. 

Recovery  of  interest  from  the  date  of 
Injury  will  provide  full  compensation  for 
victims  of  antitrust  violations.  In  connection 
with  passage  of  the  NCRA.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  it  may  be  difficult  or  Inequitable 
in  certain  circumstances  to  provide  Interest 
In  accordance  with  this  rule.  Where  the 
date  of  the  onset  of  injury  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely determined,  the  plaintiff  may  prove 
that  the  injury  began  prior  to  a  date  certain 
and  receive  Interest  from  the  date.  Where 
prejudgment  Interest  would  result  In  dupli- 
cative damages  (e.g..  where  loss  of  use  of 
lost  profits  has  already  been  factored  Into 
the  damage  award)  or  where  litigation  has 
been  unreasonably  delayed  by  the  plaintiff, 
section  201.  like  the  NCRA.  gives  the  court 
flexibility  to  limit  or  without  prejudgment 
Interest.  The  ability  of  the  court  to  vary  the 
rate  of  interest  from  that  set  forth  in  28 
U.S.C.  i  1961  (the  coupon  yield  equivalent 
of  the  average  accepted  auction  price  for 
the  last  auction  of  fifty-two  week  United 
States  Treasury  bills  settled  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  judgment )  is  a  new  fea- 
ture of  this  legislation,  and  reflecU  the  fact 
that,  in  antitrust  cases,  damages  may  be  re- 
covered for  injuries  sustained  many  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  judgment,  during  which 
interest  rates  may  have  been  substantially 
lower  (or  higher)  than  current  Treasury  bill 
yields. 

Section  201  does  not  change  the  circum- 
stances In  which  prejudgment  Interest  may 
be  awarded  in  cases  in  which  damages  are 
trebled,  as  established  by  Congress  In  1980. 
Where  such  interest  is  awarded,  however.  It 
will  be  calculated  as  set  forth  above. 

Section  20rs  reform  of  the  treble-damage 
remedy  does  not  affect  the  current  rules  for 
determining  standing.  Injury,  or  liability  in 
private  antitrust  damage  actions  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The  phrase  "dam- 
ages sustained  by  reason  of"  added  to  sec- 
tion 4  by  section  201  uses  key  language  al- 
ready contained  in  section  4  to  clearly  signal 
this  intent. 

Section  202  of  the  bill  amends  section  4A 
of  the  Clayton  Act  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  recover  treble  damages  when  it  Is 
injured  by  reason  of  having  been  over- 
charged or  underpaid  by  an  antitrust  viola- 
tor. Under  existing  law.  the  United  States 
can  never  recover  more  than  actual  damages 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  Section  202  would 
provide  the  United  SUtes.  as  an  over- 
charged purchaser,  with  a  treble-damage 
remedy  against  price  fixers  and  bid  riggers. 
This  change  would  result  in  Increased  deter- 
rence of  particularly  onerous  violations  that 
constitute  theft  from  taxpayers  and  would 
put  the  United  States  In  the  same  position 
as  private  plaintiffs  with  respect  to  dam- 
ages. Section  202  also  provides  for  prejudg- 
ment Interest  on  actual  damages  in  actions 
by  the  United  States  under  section  4A, 
under  the  same  terms  as  such  interest  may 
be  awarded  to  private  plaintiffs  under  sec- 
tion 4  as  It  would  be  amended  by  section 

201-  ,     ^ 

Section  203  amends  section  4C  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  under  which  state  attorneys 
general  as  parens  patriae  may  recover  treble 
damages  for  antitrust  injuries  sustained  by 


natural  persons  residing  within  their  states. 
Section  203  does  not  change  the  current 
rule  under  which  all  such  recoveries  are  tre- 
bled, because  damages  sought  on  behalf  of 
consumers  in  parens  cases  are  always  the 
kind  of  damages  that  would  be  trebled 
under  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  as  It 
would  be  amended  by  section  201.  Thus,  sec- 
tion 203  only  conforms  the  provisions  gov- 
erning prejudgment  interest  awards  In 
parens  cases  under  section  4C  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  to  the  provisions  governing  such 
awards  under  sections  4  and  4 A  as  those  sec- 
tions would  be  amended  by  sections  201  and 
202. 

Title  III— DefendanU'  Attorneys'  Pe«i 
Title  III  addresses  concerns  that  the  cur- 
rent imbalance  in  antitrust  law  regarding 
the  award  of  attorneys'  fees  facilitates  the 
potential  abuse  of  antitrust  remedies.  Sec- 
tion 301  adds  a  new  paragraph  (d)  to  section 
4  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  the 
award  of  costs.  Including  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee,  to  a  substantially  prevailing  anti- 
trust defendant  upon  a  finding  that  the 
plaintiff's  conduct  was  'frivolous,  unreason- 
able, without  foundation,  or  in  bad  faith." 
Section  302  provides  the  same  relief  for  de- 
fendanu  in  Injunction  actions  under  section 
16  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

Currently,  sections  4  and  16  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  entitle  only  prevailing  plaintiffs  to 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees.  With  certain  ex- 
ceptions. Including  cases  governed  by  two 
recent  antitrust-related  statutes,  the  NCRA 
and  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of 
1982,  the  general  rule  Is  to  deny  attorneys" 
fees  to  prevailing  defendants. 

Private  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
is  an  important  supplement  to  government 
prosecution.  Some  plaintiffs  may  abuse  the 
process,  however.  This  abuse  may  take  the 
form  of  "Strike  suiu "  filed  primarily  to  ex- 
tract a  settlement  from  a  defendant  for 
something  less  than  the  defendant's  antici- 
pated litigation  cosU.  It  may  also  arise 
where  a  competitor,  fearing  innovative  pro- 
competitive  conduct  by  a  rival,  files  a  poten- 
tially lengthy  injunctive  action  to  convince 
the  defendant  to  abandon  IU  plans  rather 
than  bear  high  litigation  cosU.  This  type  of 
conduct  undermines  the  purposes  of  private 
enforcement  and  Increases  the  cosU  that 
litigation  imposes  on  society  generally. 

Title  III  recognizes  the  possibility  of  such 
abuse  by  awarding  cosU.  including  attor- 
neys' fees,  to  substantially  prevailing  de- 
fendanu  If  the  plaintiff's  conduct  has  been 
"frivolous,  unreasonable,  without  founda- 
tion or  in  bad  faith. "  This  standard,  used  as 
the  model  for  the  defendanU'  attorneys' 
fees  provision  In  the  NCRA,  derives  from 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Christiana- 
burv  Garment  v.  EEOC,  434  U.S.  412  (1978). 
a  case  involving  prevailing  parties'  attor- 
neys' fees  under  ( 706(k)  of  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  RIghU  Act  of  1964. 

As  was  recognized  during  consideration  of 
the  NCRA.  each  element  of  this  standard 
has  an  Independent  meaning  and  la  to  be 
analyzed  and  applied  separately.  The  deter- 
mination of  whether  a  plaintiff's  conduct 
has  been  "unreasonable"  must  be  based 
upon  an  evaluation  of  the  factual  and  legal 
meriU  of  the  case.  Conduct  may  be  Judged 
to  be  unreasonable  even  though  It  might 
not  be  considered  frivolous,  without  founda- 
tion, or  In  bad  faith.  Also,  the  standards  are 
to  be  applied  to  conduct  throughout  the  liti- 
gation of  a  case.  While  the  initial  filing  of 
an  action  may  be  warranted,  discovery  can 
bring  to  light  information  that  makes  con- 
tinued prosecution  of  that  action  unreason- 
able. Attorneys'  fees  Incurred  by  a  prevail- 


ing defendant  subsequent  to  such  discovery 
should  be  recovered. 

The  defendanU'  attorneys'  fees  provisions 
of  Title  III  complement  other  provisions  of 
federal  law  that  seek  to  prevent  abuse  of 
the  Judicial  system.  But  because  there  is  a 
strong  public  Interest  in  preventing  ground- 
less antitrust  actions  that  may  harm  the 
economy  by  deterring  procompetltive  con- 
duct, these  provisions  for  defendanU'  attor- 
neys' fees  are  to  be  given  broader  interpre- 
Utlon  than  comparable  provisions  applied 
to  civil  actions  In  general  (e.g.,  Rule  11.  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure), 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  standard  under 
which  defendanU  may  seek  attorneys'  fees 
in  parens  patriae  cases  under  section  4C  of 
the  Clayton  Act— that  the  suie  attorney 
general  has  acted  "In  bad  faith,  vexatloualy. 
wantonly,  or  for  oppressive  reasons'- dif- 
fers somewhat  from  the  Christiaruburv 
Qarment  standard  to  be  incorporated  in  sec- 
tion 4.  Because  the  incentives  of  sUte  attor- 
neys general  differ  from  those  of  purely  pri- 
vate plaintiffs,  however.  Title  III  does  not 
modify  the  defendanU'  attorneys'  fees  pro- 
vision in  section  4C.  Nor  does  It  modify  the 
attorneys'  fees  rules  In  antltrxist  damage 
cases  brought  by  the  United  SUtes  under 
section  4A.  The  United  SUtes  Is  not  entitled 
to  attorneys'  fees  as  plaintiff  In  such  cases, 
but  may  be  liable  for  defendanU'  attorneys' 
fees  under  the  standards  of  the  recently  re- 
enacted  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  and 
under  rules  of  general  application  in  civil 
cases.  These  provisions  appropriately  ad- 
dress the  conduct  of  actions  by  the  United 
States  and  should  continue  to  govern  in  gov- 
ernment antitrust  cases. 

Title  VI— Claim  Reduction 
Section  401  creates  a  new  section  of  the 
Clayton  Act— section  41.  New  section  41  pro- 
vides that  when  a  plaintiff  settles  with  one 
or  more  defendanU  In  an  action  under  sec- 
tion 4,  4A  or  4C  of  the  Clayton  Act.  or  re- 
leases In  any  way  a  potential  defendant 
from  liability  without  filing  a  suit,  that 
plaintiffs  claim  against  the  remaining  de- 
fendanU shall  be  appropriately  reduced. 

Under  current  law.  all  defendanU  found 
liable  for  damages  In  antitrust  cases  are 
Jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the 
plaintiffs  entire,  trebled  recovery.  Under 
the  Joint  and  several  liability  system.  de- 
fendanU typically  expect  to  share  that  li- 
ability among  themselves,  perhaps  through 
formal  agreemenu,  perhaps  through  seria- 
tim or  universal  settlemenu  with  plaintiffs. 
Should  the  plaintiff  settle  with  any  liable  or 
potentially  liable  party,  however,  the  plain- 
tiff's remaining  claim  Is  reduced  only  by  the 
amount  the  plaintiff  receives  for  the  settle- 
ment. Thus,  a  nonsettUng  defendant  facing 
what  is  already  very  substantial  real  liabil- 
ity can  see  that  liability  magnified  if  the 
plaintiff  settles  with  other  liable  persons  for 
nominal  or  relatively  small  amounu,  par- 
ticularly If  such  settlemenu  are  with  those 
responsible  for  a  major  portion  of  the  plain- 
tlf's  damages.  This  "whlpsaw "  effect  may 
force  a  defendant  to  abandon  lu  factual 
claims  and  legal  defenses,  whatever  their 
merlU. 

New  section  41  addresses  this  problem  di- 
rectly. Paragraph  (a)  reduces  the  plaintiff's 
claim  (chlch.  under  other  proposed  amend- 
menu,  will  Include  all  damages  and  Interest 
on  actual  damages  from  the  date  of  Injury 
to  the  date  of  judgment)  by  at  least  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  that  claim  falriy  alloca- 
ble to  any  person  being  released  from  liabil- 
ily.  Such  proportionate  share  would  Include 
a  fair  share  of  the  plaintiffs  actual  (or. 
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where  appropriate,  trebled)  damages  plus 
interest  on  such  actual  damages  form  the 
date  of  injury  to  the  date  of  judgment,  as 
will  be  provided  in  amended  sections  4,  4A. 
and  4C.  Thus  the  effect  of  claim  reduction 
will  be  to  relieve  nonsettling  defendanU 
from  all  liability  arising  from  the  conduct  of 
persons  receiving  releases. 

Paragraph  (b)  provides  the  method  for  de- 
termining fair  shares  of  damages  for  thp 
purpose  of  claim  reduction.  Where  pro- 
scribed concerted  conduct  has  resulted  in 
overcharges  or  underpayments,  the  amount 
of  damages  allocable  to  a  person  receiving  a 
release  from  liability  is  that  person's  pro- 
portionate share  of  all  the  participants' 
overeharges  or  underpayments  in  the 
market  affected.  For  all  other  claims,  the 
damages  allocable  to  the  settling  person 
shall  be  determined  by  its  relative  responsi- 
bility for  the  violation  and  by  the  benefiU  it 
derived  from  the  violation.  Appropriate  dis- 
cretion is  reserved  to  courts  to  adjust  these 
rules  where  necessary  to  achieve  a  more  eq- 
uitable result.  For  example,  in  a  bid/rigging 
case,  market  shares  may  not  be  an  appropri- 
ate measure  of  either  culpability  or  the  ben- 
efits derived  from  the  conspiracy.  In  the 
manner  of  claim  reduction  legislation  previ- 
ously reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  (S.  995.  97th  Cong..  2nd  Sess.). 
paragraph  (c)  of  new  section  41  makes  clear 
that  claim  reduction  for  settlements  does 
not  affect  the  joint  and  several  liability  of 
the  remaining  defendants. 

Under  new  section  41.  whipsaw  settlement 
tactics  will  no  longer  be  possible  since  no  de- 
fendant will  see  its  potential  real  liability  in- 
creased by  another  persons  settlement. 
Therefore.  defendanU  are  not  likely  to  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  test  their  liability 
in  court.  Furthermore,  plaintiffs  will  no 
longer  have  any  incentive  to  release  the 
most  culpable  persons  for  nominal  amounts. 
Since  the  amounU  the  plaintiff  can  recover 
from  the  remaining  defendants  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  share  of  the  plaintiffs  claim 
attributable  to  settlinc  persons'  conduct, 
the  amount  a  plaintiff  would  accept  from  a 
person  being  released  from  liability  will  be 
correlated  to  that  persons  culpability. 
Larger,  more  culpable  persons  will  be  less 
likely  to  receive  early  and  attractive  settle- 
ments with  claim  reduction  than  under  the 
current  system.  In  sum.  claim  reduction 
should  preserve  incentives  for  plaintiffs  to 
challenge  anticompetitive  conduct  and  thus 
will  maintain  deterrence  while  providing  a 
more  equitable  system  for  the  settlement  of 
claims. 

Title  V— Effective  Date 
Section  501  makes  the  provisions  of  Title 
II  through  Title  IV  effective  in  all  actions 
commenced  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Act. 


the  basis  of  annual  average  gross  revenues 
over  the  preceding  two  completed  calendar 
or  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  appropriate  in  the 
circumstances,  of  each  such  corporation  of 
each  product  or  service  sold  by  such  corpo- 
rations in  competition  with  one  another  (1) 
are  less  than  5  percent  of  such  corporations 
total  sales,  unless  the  sales  of  all  such  prod- 
ucts or  services  by  such  corporation  exceed 
25  pereent  of  such  corporation  s  total  sales; 
(2)  together  with  such  corporations  sales  of 
all  other  such  products  or  services  are  less 
than  $1,000,000;  or  (3)  are  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  sales  in  each  line  of  com- 
merce in  each  section  of  the  country  in 
which  such  corporations  compete.":  and 

(d)  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  'For 
each  fiscal  year  commencing  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986.  the  $10,000,000  and  $1,000,000 
thresholds  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  in- 
creased as  of  October  1  each  year  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  percentage  increase  in 
the  Gross  National  Product,  as  published  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  or  its  succes- 
sor, for  the  year  then  ended  over  the  level 
so  established  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985.". 


S.  2163 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interlocking  Direc- 
torate Act  of  1986". 

Sec.  2  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  8 
of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  19)  is  amended 

by- 

(a)  striking  out  "any  one"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "each ": 

(b)  striking  out  "•$l.OOO.0O0""  and  inserting 
"  in  lieu  thereof  •$10,000,000"": 

(c)  striking  out  the  period  after  "laws" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

";  provided,  that  service  as  a  director  in  two 
or  more  corporations  shall  not  be  prohibited 
by  this  section  if  the  sales,  determined  on 


Interlocking  Directorate  Act  of  1986— 

Analysis 
The  Interlocking  Directorate  Act  of  1986 
("the  Act")  makes  several  important  and 
timely  changes  in  section  8  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  which  generally  prohibits  service  by 
any  person  as  a  director  of  two  or  more  com- 
peting corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  if  any  one  of  those  corporations 
has  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits  of 
more  than  $1,000,000.  The  Act  provides  ex- 
ceptions to  section  8s  prohibition  where 
competition  l)etween  two  or  more  firms  is  de 
minimis,  and  thus  where  their  sharing  of  a 
common  director  poses  no  threat  to  compe- 
tition generally.  The  Act  also  amends  and 
updates  section  8's  jurisdictional  threshold 
to  confine  its  coverage  to  larger  firms. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  makes  four  amend- 
ments to  section  8.  First,  section  2  requires 
each  corporation  sharing  a  common  director 
to  exceed  section  8s  capital,  surplus,  and 
undivided  profits  jurisdictional  threshold  in 
order  for  the  prohibition  of  that  section  to 
be  applicable.  This  requirement  will  confine 
section  8s  application  to  interlocks  among 
large  firms,  thus  freeing  smaller  businesses 
of  federal  antitrust  oversight  of  the  make- 
up of  their  boards.  Competitive  concerns 
raised  by  interlocks  involving  smaller  busi- 
nesses are  not  significant,  and  do  not  war- 
rant such  oversight. 

Second,  section  2  of  the  Act  raises  the 
$1,000,000  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits  threshold  in  section  8  to  $10,000,000. 
This  dollar  threshold,  established  in  1914 
and  never  changed,  is  badly  out  of  date. 

Third,  section  2  of  the  Act  establishes  ex- 
plicit de  minimis  exceptions  to  section  8s 
prohibition  of  interlocks  among  competing 
corporations.  Courts  interpreting  section  8 
strictly  have  declined  to  recognize  any  im- 
plicit de  minimU  exception.  Thus,  minor 
competitive  overlaps  that  raise  no  signifi- 
cant competitive  concerns  are  hindering  the 
selection  of  the  best-qualified  directors,  es- 
pecially by  diversified  firms. 

There  is  little  competitive  risk  presented 
by  an  interlocking  directorate  where  compe- 
tition between  the  affected  firms  is  no  more 
than  de  minimU.  Where  the  competitive 
overlap  is  a  very  small  part  of  each  firm's 
business,  active  consideration  of  the  details 
of  the  overlapping  business  by  the  boards  of 
directors  is  most  unlikely.  Where  the  com- 
petitive overlap  affects  no  more  than  a  very 


small  part  of  any  relevant  market,  it  Is  no 
cause  for  concern  about  harm  to  competi- 
tion. In  these  situations,  and  where  the 
competitive  overlap  Involves  commercial  ac- 
tivities very  small  In  absolute  dollar 
amounts,  the  prophylactic  rule  of  section  8 
clearly  is  overly  restrictive. 

Section  2  addresses  this  problem  by  defin- 
ing three  "safe  harbors"  that  would  exempt 
certain  interlocks  l>etween  competitors  from 
the  coverage  of  section  8.  The  first  safe 
harbor  generally  protects  interlocks  be- 
tween firms  each  of  whose  sales  of  any  com- 
peting product  are  less  than  5  percent  of  its 
total  sales— a  fact  within  the  certain  knowl- 
edge of  the  firms  themselves.  The  second 
safe  harbor  protects  interlocks  where  the 
total  competitive  overlap  amounts  to  less 
than  $1,000,000  of  each  firms  business— 
again  a  simple  fact  known  to  the  firms.  The 
third  safe  harbor  protects  interlocks  be- 
tween firms  each  of  whose  sales  of  any  com- 
peting product  are  less  than  3  percent  of 
any  relevant  market  in  which  they  compete. 
These  safe  harbors  will  make  it  much  easier 
for  corporations  to  select  qualified  directors 
with  no  real  possibility  of  competitive  harm 
and  no  uncertainty  regarding  the  lawfulness 
of  their  decisions. 

Finally,  section  2  indexes  the  new 
$10,000,000  jurisdictional  threshold  and  the 
new  $1,000,000  de  minimis  'safe  harbor"  to 
the  Gross  National  Product,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent distortion  of  their  effects  by  the  pas- 
sage of  time. 


March  7,  1986 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Trade 
Antitrust  Improvements  Act  of  1986"'. 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  the  Sherman  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  6a)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)""  before  "This  Act":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

•(b)  Whenever  a  motion  to  dismiss  for 
lack  of  subject  matter  jurisdiction  under 
this  section  shall  be  made,  the  court  shall, 
except  for  good  cause  shown,  hear  and  de- 
termine such  motion,  after  such  discovery 
or  other  proceedings  directly  related  to  the 
motion  as  the  court  deems  appropriate, 
before  conducting  or  permitting  the  parties 
to  conduct  any  further  proceedings  in  the 
action."". 

Sec.  3.  The  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  20 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  any  provi- 
sion of  any  State  laws  similar  to  the  anti- 
trust laws,  in  any  action  brought  by  any 
person  or  State  under  the  antitrust  laws  or 
similar  State  laws  which  involves  trade  or 
commerce  with  a  foreign  nation,  the  court 
shall  enter  a  judgment  dismissing  the  action 
as  to  all  parties  whenever  it  determines  that 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  would  be  unrea- 
sonable in  light  of  the  following  factors, 
which  shall  be  exclusive: 

(1)  the  relative  significance,  to  the  viola- 
tion alleged,  of  conduct  within  the  United 
States  as  compared  to  conduct  abroad; 

(2)  the  nationality  of  the  parties  and  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  corporations; 

(3)  the  presence  or  al)sence  of  a  purpose  to 
affect  United  States  consumers  or  competi- 
tors; 

(4)  the  relative  significance  and  foreseea- 
billty  of  the  effects  of  the  conduct  on  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  the  effects 
abroad; 


(5)  the  existence  of  reasonable  expecta- 
tions that  would  be  furthered  or  defeated 
by  the  action;  and 

(6)  the  degree  of  conflict  with  foreign  law. 
(b)  Whenever  a  motion  to  dismiss  on  the 

ground  that  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
would  be  unreasonable  under  this  section 
shall  be  made,  the  court  shall,  except  for 
good  cause  shown,  hear  and  determine  such 
motion,  after  such  discovery  or  other  pro- 
ceedings directly  related  to  the  motion  as 
the  court  deems  appropriate,  beiore  con- 
ducting or  permitting  the  parties  to  conduct 
any  further  proceedings  In  the  action.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  12  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  22)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "That  suit";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  doctrine  of  forum  non  conven- 
iens shall  be  applicable  in  any  suit,  action, 
or  proceeding  under  the  antitrust  laws  that 
involves  trade  or  conunerce  with  a  foreign 
nation,  and  nothing  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion or  any  other  venue  provision  applicable 
to  such  suits,  actions,  or  proceedings  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  dismissal  of  such  a 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  on  the  ground  of 
forum  non  conveniens. ". 

Foreign  Trade  Antitrust  Improvements 

Act  or  1986— Analysis 
The  "Foreign  Trade  Antitrust  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1986"  ("the  Act")  improves 
and  clarifies  the  application  of  the  antitrust 
laws  in  cases  involving  trade  or  commerce 
with  foreign  nations.  The  Act  amends  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  AcU  generally  to 
direct  courts  to  hear  and  determine  jurisdic- 
tional motions  in  such  cases  prior  to  con- 
ducting proceedings  on  the  merits,  to  clarify 
the  factors  courts  should  consider  in  decid- 
ing whether  the  exercise  of  U.S.  antitrust 
jurisdiction  In  such  cases  would  be  reasona- 
ble, and  to  affirm  the  applicability  of  the 
doctrine  of  forum  non  conveniens  In  such 
cases.  The  Act  carries  the  same  name  and  Is 
in  substantial  part  a  refinement  of  similar 
legislation  introduced  In  the  1st  session  of 
the  99th  Congress. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  amends  section  7  of 
the  Sherman  Act,  which  provides  that  the 
substantive  provisions  of  that  Act  apply  to 
conduct  Involving  trade  or  commerce  (other 
than  import  trade  or  commerce)  with  for- 
eign nations  only   If  such  conduct   has  a 
"direct.  sul)stantlal,  or  reasonably  foreseea- 
ble effect""  on  trade  or  commerce  that  Is  not 
trade  or  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  on 
Import  trade  or  commerce,  or  on  export 
trade  or  commerce  with  foreign  nations  of  a 
person  engaged  In  such  trade  or  commerce 
in  the  United  States.  Section  2  adds  a  new 
subsection  (b)  to  section  7.  generally  requir- 
ing the  court  to  hear  and  determine  the 
merits  of  a  motion  to  dismiss  an  action 
under  section  7  prior  to  conducting  or  per- 
mitting the  parties  to  conduct  any  further 
proceedings  In  the  action.  Notwithstanding 
its  general  rule,  new  section  7(b)  permits 
discovery  on  the  merits  or  other  proceedings 
"for    good    cause    shown""    while    motions 
under  subsection   (a)  are   under  consider- 
ation. While  early  decisions  on  jurisdiction- 
al  issues  generally   should   help  minimize 
International  confUcU  In  such  cases,  discov- 
ery on  the  merits  may  nonetheless  be  appro- 
priate In  some  situations.  Indeed,  in  some 
cases  facU  relating  to  jurisdiction  may  be 
Intertwined    with    those    relating    to    the 
meriU.  .      „. 

Section  3  of  the  Act  adds  a  new  section  21 
to  the  Clayton  Act,  clarifying  the  factors 
courts  are  to  consider  In  deciding  whether 


the  exercise  of  U.S.  antitrust  jurisdiction  in 
private  antitrust  cases  Involving  trade  or 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  Is  reasona- 
ble. Designed  to  lessen  uncertainty  over  Ju- 
risdiction In  private  antitrust  cases  Involving 
foreign  commerce,  new  section  21(a)  In- 
structs the  courts  to  dismiss  such  a  case 
when  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  would  be 
unreasonable,  taking  Into  account  six  speci- 
fied, exclusive  factors.  By  designating  the 
specified  factors  as  the  exclusive  factors  to 
be  considered  In  determining  the  reason- 
ableness of  U.8.  jurisdiction,  new  section 
21(a)  makes  clear  that  courts  are  not  to  base 
their  judgments  on  an  open-ended  Interest 
balancing  test  or  make  the  foreign  policy 
determinations  that  are  properly  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Executive  Branch.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  Instructing  courU  to  take 
Into  account  the  extent  of  the  challenged 
conduct's  connections  with  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  Its  connections 
with  foreign  Jurisdictions,  the  new  provision 
lessens  the  likelihood  of  unnecessary  con- 
flict with  foreign  governmenu  arising  from 
private  antitrust  challenges. 

The  first  factor  specified  by  new  section 
21(a)  Is  "the  relative  significance,  to  the  vio- 
lation alleged,  of  conduct  within  the  United 
States  as  compared  to  conduct  abroad." 
This  criterion,  In  conjunction  with  the 
other  specified  factors,  will  assist  the  courU 
In  determining  the  relative  strength  of  the 
alleged  violation's  connection  with  the 
United  States.  In  the  antitrust  context,  the 
conduct  that  is  relevant  to  this  determina- 
tion Includes  not  only  meetings  and  agree- 
ments, but  also  the  whole  range  of  economic 
activity  that  Is  Involved  In  an  alleged  viola- 
tion. For  example,  an  agreement  to  fix  U.S. 
prices  that  was  reached  In  a  meeting  held 
abroad  and  Implemented  by  charging  the 
agreed-upon  prices  In  the  United  States 
would  constitute  substantial  conduct  within 
the  United  States.  Inclusion  of  this  factor  is 
not  Intended  to  give  Individuals  or  firms  an 
opportunity  to  evade  U.S.  antitrust  laws 
simply  by  moving  some  or  all  of  their  activi- 
ties offshore. 

The  second  factor  the  courts  are  to  con- 
sider Is  "the  nationality  of  the  parties  and 
the  principal  place  of  business  of  corpora- 
tions" Involved  In  and  affected  by  the  chal- 
lenged conduct.  This  criterion  Is  not  Intend- 
ed as  a  departure  from  the  general  principle 
that  United  States  antitrust  laws  are  ap- 
plied In  a  natlonallty-bllnd  way  that  neither 
favors  nor  discriminates  against  parties  of 
foreign  nationality.  But  In  some  cases  con- 
sideration of  the  parties'  nationality  may 
assist  the  courts  In  determining  the  relative 
strength  of  the  United  States'  Interest  In 
regulating  the  challenged  conduct  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  reasonableness  of  an  asser- 
tion of  U.S.  Jurisdiction.  In  particular,  this 
factor  may  be  significant  In  a  merger  case  In 
which  the  merging  parties  and  the  relevant 
productive  facilities  are  located  abroad. 

The  third  factor  specified  In  new  section 
21(a)  Is  "the  presence  or  absence  of  a  pur- 
pose to  affect  United  Slates  consumers  or 
competitors. "  In  considering  this  factor, 
courts  should  apply  their  usual  construction 
of  purpose— that  people  Intend  the  ordinary 
consequences  of  their  acu.  Thus.  courU 
should  consider  not  only  whether  there 
were  overt  declarations  of  Intention  to 
affect  United  States  markeu.  but  also 
whether  the  facU  make  It  apparent  that  an 
effect  on  United  Slates  markets  was  expect- 
ed. 
The  fourth  factor  courU  are  to  consider  Is 
•the  relative  significance  and  foreseeablllty 
of  the  effecu  of  the  conduct  on  the  United 


SUtes  u  compared  with  the  effecU 
abroad."  The  United  States'  antitrust  laws 
are  basically  designed  to  protect  U.S.  mar- 
kets against  anticompetitive  restrainu. 
They  are  not  designed  lo  Interfere  with  the 
prerogative  of  foreign  governmenu  to  shape 
their  own  economies.  There  are,  however, 
circumstances  In  an  economically  interde- 
pendent world  In  which  the  effecu  of  con- 
duct will  be  felt  both  In  the  U.S.  and  In 
other  nations'  economies.  Consideration  by 
the  couru  of  thU  factor  and  the  previous 
factor  will  assist  In  Identifying  circum- 
stances In  which  U.8.  Jurisdiction  Is  appro- 
priately asserted  because  of  the  significance 
of  actual  or  Intended  effecU  In  our  econo- 
my. At  the  same  time,  it  will  weigh  against 
the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  where  the  actual 
or  Intended  domestic  effecU  are  Insignifi- 
cant as  compared  with  those  abroad  and 
where  regulation  of  the  conduct  may  be 
more  appropriately  exercised  by  other  gov- 
ernmenu. 

The  fifth  factor  specified  In  new  section 
21(a)  is  "the  existence  of  reasonable  expec- 
tations that  would  be  furthered  or  defeated 
by  the  action."  This  factor  recognizes  the 
desirability  of  predictability  regarding  the 
rules  applicable  to  International  business 
transactions. 

The  final  factor  couru  are  to  consider 
under  new  section  21(a)  In  deciding  whether 
the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  In  antitrust  cases 
would  be  reasonable  Is  "the  degree  of  con- 
flict with  foreign  law."  Under  this  criterion, 
the  couru  will  consider  the  extent  lo  which 
application  of  U.8.  antitrust  law  lo  the  chal- 
lenger conduct  would  require  action  or  Inac- 
tion inconsistent  with  relevant  foreign  laws. 
or  would  otherwise  clearly  frustrate  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  laws  of  other  countries. 
If  the  challenged  conduct  were  also  unlaw- 
ful under  foreign  law.  or  if  foreign  law  were 
neutral  or  merely  permlwlve  with  respect  to 
the  conduct,  there  likely  would  be  little  or 
no  conflict  between  U.S.  and  foreign  law  of 
a  kind  thai  would  weigh  heavily  against  the 
assertion  of  Jurisdiction.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  the  challenged  conduct  were  affirmatively 
mandated  by  foreign  law.  or  If  the  applica- 
tion of  U.S.  antitrust  law  would  frustrate 
the  enforcement  or  Implementation  of  the 
laws   of   a   foreign   sovereign,   those   facU 
would  weigh  against  the  exercise  of  U.S.  ju- 
risdiction. The  pretence  of  such  a  conflict 
would   not   necessarily   mean   that   United 
SUtes  law  would  always  have  to  yield  to  for- 
eign law,  but  consideration  of  such  a  con- 
flict should  help  courU  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  the  exercise  of  U.S.  antl- 
triut  jurisdiction. 

In  most  cases,  no  single  factor  among  the 
six  the  couru  are  directed  to  consider  by 
new  section  21(a)  U  likely  to  be  dispositive, 
nor  Is  It  possible  to  Instruct  the  courU  In  ad- 
vance on  how  to  weigh  the  factors  lo  deter- 
mine the  reasonableness  of  asserting  juris- 
diction. NonetheleM,  considered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  another,  these  factors  will 
provide  a  basis  for  accommodating  the 
United  States"  InteresU  in  applying  lU  anti- 
trust laws  lo  protect  agalrul  harm  from 
anticompetitive  restrainu  with  the  legiti- 
mate InteresU  of  foreign  governmenu  in 
regulating  their  own  economic  affairs. 

New  section  21(b)  generally  requires  the 
court  to  hear  and  determine  the  merlU  of  k 
motion  to  dismiss  an  action  under  new  sec- 
tion 21(a)  prior  to  other  proceedings  in  the 
action.  In  the  manner  of  new  section  7(b)  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  as  added  by  section  3 
above.  As  Is  the  case  with  new  Sherman  Act 
section  7(b).  exceptions  to  this  general  rule 
may  be  made  "for  good  cause  shown." 
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Section  4  of  the  Act  adds  a  new  subsection 
(b)  to  section  12  of  the  Clayton  Act.  which 
provides  venue  in  antitrust  cases  in  any  dis- 
trict which  a  corporate  defendant  Inhabits. 
or  in  which  it  may  be  found  or  transacts 
business.  New  section  12(b)  clarifies  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  doctrine  of  forum  non  con- 
veniens in  antitrust  cases  involving  trade  or 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.  This  provi- 
sion makes  clear  to  the  courts  that  they  are 
not  foreclosed  from  concluding,  in  appropri- 
ate cases,  that  a  foreign  court  would  be  a 
preferable  forum  for  litigating  the  claims 
asserted  in  a  U.S.  antitrust  case,  consistent 
with  applicable  legal  standards  as  set  out  in 
the  Supreme  Courts  1981  decision  in  Piper 
Aircmjl  Co.  V  Revno.  454  U.S.  235. 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  TmnmoKD 
in  introducing  legislation  to  modernize 
our  antitrust  laws.  This  legislation 
holds  out  promise  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  American  firms,  by  improving 
their  competitiveness  while  protecting 
the  consumer. 

American  antitrust  laws  were  en- 
acted when  America's  foreign  trade 
was  miniscule,  and  when  the  major 
threat  to  consumers  came  from  trusts 
and  corporations  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ketplace. Conditions  now  in  the  U.S. 
economy  are  much  different.  Nearly 
75  percent  of  American  products  face 
foreign  competition,  and  in  recent 
years  a  surge  of  imports  has  flooded 
the  American  market.  We  are  a  debtor 
nation  for  the  first  time  in  memory, 
and  the  1985  trade  deficit  of  $148.50 
billion  was  the  largest  in  our  history. 

These  changed  economic  circimi- 
stances  necessitate  a  change  in  our 
laws  affecting  business  competition. 
Particularly,  they  make  necessary 
changes  in  American  antitrust  law.  I 
strongly  endorse  the  five  proposed 
changes  in  antitrust  law  developed  by 
the  administrations  Working  Group 
on  Antitnist  Review,  because  I  believe 
these  changes  would  enhance  U.S. 
competitiveness  in  trade  without  af- 
fecting adversely  consumers'  rights  at 
home. 

The  first  proposal  amends  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  and  permits  merg- 
ers of  firms  unless  there  is  a  "signifi- 
cant probability"  that  higher  prices 
would  result.  Currently,  our  laws  bar 
mergers  that  would  be  legal  if  they  oc- 
curred in  Japan,  Korea.  Germany,  or 
England.  As  a  result,  American  firms 
are  at  a  disadvantage  globally  when 
compared  to  such  giants  as  Toyota, 
Hyundai.  Hoechst.  and  Unilever. 
Amendment  of  the  Clayton  Act  would 
remove  this  impediment. 

The  second  proposal  amends  sec- 
tions 201-203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
It  would  exempt  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions in  industries  seriously  injured  by 
foreign  imports.  Appl'^ation  of  such  a 
remedy  will  permit  merger  of  firms 
that  have  lost  ma  i'  ^t  shares  to  im- 
ports, thus  putting  them  in  a  more 
competitive  posture  with  respect  to 
foreign  firms.  For  example,  small  tex- 
tile or  semiconductor  firms  that  have 
lost  sales  to  foreign  competitors  could 


merge  to  form  economies  of  scale  and 
gain  other  cost  savings. 

The  third  proposal  reforms  the  anti- 
trust litigation  process.  The  effect  of 
current  law  is  to  penalize  business  be- 
havior that  is  aggressive  and  enhances 
competition,  because  successful  pri- 
vate litigants  receive  treble  damages 
plus  attorney's  fees  for  injuries.  A  de- 
trebling  of  damages  in  certain  cases 
would  avoid  penalizing  vigorous  com- 
petitive conduct,  without  loss  of  pro- 
tection to  consiuners  from  price  fixing. 

The  fourth  proposal  changes  rules 
on  interlocking  directorates  by  raising 
the  level  of  exemption  from  $1  million 
to  $10  million.  The  original  limit  was 
established  in  1914  and  obviously 
should  be  raised,  given  the  inflation 
over  intervening  years.  The  benefit  of 
this  proposal  is  that  it  will  ease  the 
search  of  diversified  companies  and 
small  firms  for  well-qualified  persons 
to  serve  on  their  boards  of  directors. 

The  final  proposal  limits  the  appli- 
cation of  D.S.  antitrust  laws  in  inter- 
national commerce  cases.  Our  major 
trading  partners  and  allies  frequently 
have  expressed  concern  about  interna- 
tional extension  of  U.S.  antitrust  liti- 
gation, especially  private  treble 
damage  suits.  Application  of  our  anti- 
trust laws  abroad  interferes  with  the 
domestic  policies  of  trading  partners 
and  allies:  it  is  an  imwarranted  intru- 
sion on  their  national  sovereignty. 
Changes  in  law  that  would  make  the 
application  of  antitrust  law  subject  to 
a  test  of  reasonableness  would  correct 
this  problem. 

Today's  business  competition  is  no 
longer  in  the  American  market  alone. 
It  is  global,  and  it  requires  a  response 
that  is  in  tune  with  global  realities. 
Modernization  of  antitrust  law  as  is 
proposed  in  these  five  amendments 
will  stimulate  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  firms,  and  it  will  do  so  without 
sacrificing  protection  for  American 
consumers.* 


By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  2165.  A  bill  to  authorize  States  to 
determine  the  level  of  funds  allotted 
to  a  State  imder  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
to  be  available  for  low-cost  residential 
weatherization  and  other  energy-relat- 
ed home  repair  projects  for  low- 
income  households;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

LOW-IHCOMK  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  amends 
the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Act  [LIHEAP]  to  provide  SUte 
governments  with  the  flexibility 
needed  to  make  the  best  use  of  Feder- 
al energy  assistance  dollars.  This  bill 
would  lift  the  existing  15-percent  cap 
on  State  expenditures  for  residential 
weatherization  and  other  energy-relat- 
ed home  repair  projects. 


The  bill  simply  gives  the  States  the 
ability  to  respond  to  current  energy 
and  economic  conditions.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  Nation's  energy  sit- 
uation is  going  through  a  period  of 
dramatic  change.  We  have  seen  the 
price  of  oil  plummet  in  the  last  few 
months.  The  $27  a  barrel  paid  by  re- 
finers in  December  for  their  average 
barrel  of  oil  has  fallen  to  somewhere 
between  $15  and  $16  a  barrel.  Spot 
prices  approaching  $12  a  barrel  sug- 
gest that  we  have  not  seen  the  last  of 
the  rollback  in  prices.  This  price 
change  will  mean  lower  home  heating 
bills  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  drop  in  energy  prices  presents 
States  with  a  unique  opportunity  to 
make  weatherization  improvements  to 
the  low-income  housing  stock  without 
reducing  the  number  of  people  served 
under  LIHEAP.  Weathering  low- 
income  homes  would  enable  future  as- 
sistance grants  to  provide  more  assist- 
ance to  a  client,  coverage  of  more  cli- 
ents, or  a  combination  of  both.  Unfor- 
tunately. States'  flexibility  presently 
is  limited  by  the  15-percent  cap  on 
weatherization  projects  contained  in 
LIHEAP. 

Mr.  President,  the  optimum  mix  be- 
tween direct  assistance  payments  and 
weatherization  will  vary  from  year  to 
year  because  of  factors  other  than  the 
amoimt  of  Federal  assistance  received 
under  LIHEAP.  Accordingly,  States 
should  not  be  proscribed  in  most  effec- 
tively meeting  low-income  needs  by  an 
arbitrary  lid.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  providing  States  with  the 
flexibility  they  need  to  meet  the  home 
energy  needs  of  low-income  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2165 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2605(k)  of  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981  (42  U.S.C. 
8624(k))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  A  State  may  use  so  much  of  the  funds 
allotted  to  a  State  under  this  subchapter  for 
any  fiscal  year  as  the  SUte  determines  to  be 
necessary  for  low-cost  residential  weather- 
ization or  other  energy-related  home  repair 
for  low-income  households.".* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate July  4.  1986.  as  "National  Immi- 
grants Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  IMMICRANTS  DAT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  a  joint 
resolution  that  authorizes  and  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  July  4.  1986,  as 
"National  Immigrants  Day." 


Honoring  100  years  of  American  in- 
dependence, the  people  of  France 
dedicated  to  the  people  of  America  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  From  the  base  of 
her  pedestal  to  the  tip  of  her  flame, 
the  Lady  of  Liberty  has  represented 
freedom,  hope,  and  opportunity  to 
millions  entering  New  York  harbor 
and  to  millions  throughout  the  world. 
She  has  personally  welcomed  many  of 
our  ancestors  and  is  a  lasting  memori- 
al to  the  immigrants  who  have  made 
this  country  great. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  citizens 
of  our  great  Nation,  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty is  being  restored.  The  values  she 
represents  are  precious  to  us.  She  be- 
longs to  each  of  us.  She,  herself,  is  an 
immigrant  who  came  to  us  in  the 
name  of  liberty.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
July  4,  1986,  when  her  torch  Is  relit, 
also  be  a  time  to  honor  the  immi- 
grants she  welcomed  to  our  shores. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  290 
Whereas  on  July  4.   1986,  the  restored 
Statue  of  Liberty  will  be  unveiled  at  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  erection  and 
dedication  of  the  Statue: 

Whereas  the  Statue  of  Liberty  has  been 
the  symbol  of  freedom,  hope,  and  opportu- 
nity for  millions  of  immigrants  over  the 
past  100  years; 

Whereas  the  SUtue  of  Liberty  serves  as  a 
reminder  to  all  that  the  United  States  is  a 
Nation  of  immigrants,  a  Nation  of  nations; 

Whereas  the  SUtue  of  Liberty  is  a  lasting 
memorial  to  the  immigrants  who  have  made 
America  great; 

Whereas  millions  of  immigranU  settled 
throughout  the  vast  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  supported  the  ideals  of  inde- 
pendence and  liberty; 

Whereas  the  torch  held  by  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  serves  as  a  beacon  of  freedom  that 
lives  in  the  soul  of  every  American;  and 

Whereas  it  is  only  fitting  that  when  the 
torch  is  relit  also  be  a  time  to  honor  the  im- 
migrants welcomed  by  the  burning  torch  of 
the  Lady  of  Liberty  to  a  land  of  freedom 
where  any  dream  was  and  is  achievable: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  July  4,  1986. 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  is  designated  as  "National  Immi- 
grants Day",  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
encouraging  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  Join  the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
observance  of  National  ImmigranU  Day 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  East): 
S.J.  Res.  291.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  right  to  life;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  292.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 


tion of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  right  to  life;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSTITtrnONAL  AMENDMENTS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  RIGHTS  TO  LIFE 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  two  of  the 
better-known  bills  proposing  constitu- 
tional amendmenU  that  will  protect 
all  human  life  at  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment, especially  prebom  human  life. 
My  distinguished  colleagues  from 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Helms  and  Mr. 
East,  have  joined  me  to  cosponsor  the 
unity  human  life  amendment;  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Helms,  has  also  joined 
me  to  cosponsor  the  paramount 
human  life  amendment. 

For  over  13  years,  the  unconscion- 
able and  abominable  "law  of  the  land" 
in  these  United  SUtes  has  granted  li- 
cense to  abortion  on  demand— the  le- 
galized destruction  of  18  million 
unborn  American  children.  For  13 
years  many  of  us  have  mourned  the 
loss  of  these  children,  many  of  us  have 
worked  tirelessly  and  ceaselessly  to 
correct  the  injustice  of  legalized  abor- 
tion on  demand.  And  each  and  every 
one  of  us  has  been  profoundly,  if  un- 
consciously, affected  by  this  policy. 

We  are  all  intimately  connected  to 
the  very  young,  unborn  human  beings 
being  aborted  at  the  rate  of  4,500 
every  day.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  offspring  of  human  beings  are 
human  beings.  Commonsense  verifies 
this.  And  science  has  demonstrated 
time  and  again  that  the  tiny  human 
being  In  the  mother's  womb  is  very 
much  alive.  A  young  fetus  moves,  hic- 
cups, sucks  its  thumb,  and  responds  to 
sound,  touch,  and  variations  in  the 
sweetness  of  the  amniotic  fluid. 

Abortion,  then,  is  the  deliberate  kill- 
ing of  a  living  human  being  without 
regard  for  the  right  to  life  all  human 
beings  enjoy.  Abortion  is  the  greatest 
human  rights  issue  of  our  time,  and 
perhaps  all  time. 

As  I  have  suggested,  none  of  us 
remain  unaffected  when  human 
rights,  the  fimdamental  rights  of 
humans,  are  violated.  I  believe  this  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the 
unborn  children  who  lose  their  very 
lives.  A  wise  author  admonished  a 
good  number  of  years  ago:  ask  not  for 
whom  the  bell  tolls  •  *  •  it  tolls  for 
thee.  How  true  this  is  for  us  who  have 
lived  under  the  abortion  reich  that 
has  dominated  the  American  political 
and  ethical  scene  for  these  last  13 
years.  With  each  violation  of  the  right 
to  life  of  the  imbom,  with  each  abor- 
tion, with  each  killing  of  a  prebom 
child,  we  are  all  diminished  to  some 
extent,  not  only  because  another 
member  of  the  human  race  has  died, 
but  because  that  individual  was  denied 
life  by  the  very  mother  who  nature  in- 
tended would  nurture  and  cherish  the 
child. 


But  beyond  thU  each  and  every  one 
of  us  is  diminished  by  the  death  of  an 
unborn  baby,  because  each  death  rep- 
resents the  increasingly  diminished 
value  our  society  places  on  life.  With 
each  death,  society's  esteem  for  the 
sanctity  of  life  fades,  and  It  becomes 
easier  and  easier  for  our  society  to  per- 
petrate additional  human  rights  viola- 
tions on  ether  human  beings  whose 
lives  seem  relatively  less  worthy,  less 
wanted.  less  important,  less  necessary, 
less  economical.  I  assure  each  of  my 
colleagues:  When  the  killing  of  a 
small,  dependent,  defenseless  human 
being  becomes  relatively  painless— to 
us  only,  of  course;  to  the  unborn  child 
it  Is  far  from  painless— when  the  kill- 
ing becomes  easy  to  execute,  then 
those  who  are  the  next  most  vulnera- 
ble and  the  next  most  burdensome 
must  fear  greatly  for  their  own  lives 
and  human  rights. 

Today  unwanted  children  are  consid- 
ered society's  greatest  problem.  The 
almost  gross  popularity  of  population 
control  programs,  and  the  sickening 
million  and  a  half  abortions  a  year  in 
this  country  alone,  testify  to  this. 
Handicapped  newborns  are  increasing- 
ly looked  on  as  burdens,  at  more  and 
more  defective  children  are  given  con- 
servative treatment  options  and  are 
left  to  dehydrate  and  waste  away.  And 
I  fear  the  elderly  are  next  In  line.  The 
frightening  push  for  living  wills,  leni- 
ency for  mercy  killers,  legalized  sui- 
cide, and  euthanasia  are  evidence 
here. 

It  is  this  slippery  slide  toward  almost 
total  disregard  for  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  human  life  that  originally 
prompted  the  writing  of  these  consti- 
tutional aunendments.  and  now  in- 
spires me  to  offer  these  proposals. 

The  first  resolution,  the  unity 
human  life  amendment,  grants  para- 
mount status  to  the  right  to  life  rela- 
tive to  all  other  rights  found  in  the 
Constitution.  The  amendment  declares 
that  all  persons,  regardless  of  their 
condition  or  stage  of  development,  are 
protected  under  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments  of  the  Constitution.  Fur- 
thermore, the  amendment  provides 
that  no  unborn  child  can  be  deprived 
of  life  by  any  person,  unless  It  can  be 
shown  that  a  medical  procedure  Is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  death  of  the 
mother— in  which  case  efforts  are  re- 
quired to  protect  both  the  life  of  the 
mother  and  the  life  of  the  child. 

The  second,  the  paramount  human 
life  amendment,  is  a  single-sentence 
amendment  granting  paramount 
sUtus  to  the  right  to  life.  It  simply 
states,  "the  paramount  right  to  life  is 
vested  in  each  human  being  at  the 
moment  of  fertilization,  without 
regard  to  age.  health,  or  condition  of 
dependency." 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments 
are  familiar  to  all  who  have  followed 
with  any  Interest  at  all  the  abortion 
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debate  and  the  constitutional  remedies 
that  have  been  proposed.  There  is  no 
question  that  a  grave  injustice  was 
thrust  on  the  prebom  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  its  1973  Roe  versus 
Wade  and  Doe  versus  Bolton  abortion 
decisions  determined  that  a  woman 
has  the  right  to  an  abortion  through- 
out the  9  months  of  her  pregnancy.  It 
is  these  decisions,  and  the  resulting 
flood  of  antilife  court  opinions  that  we 
hope  to  combat  with  the  two  human 
life  amendments  I  have  introduced 
today. 

We  continue  to  see  and  experience 
the  effects  Roe  and  Doe  have  on  our 
lives  today.  We  see  that  Roe  and  Doe 
set  the  bell  tolling  for  preborn  chil- 
dren, and  we  see  that  as  the  peals  have 
reached  ear-shattering  levels,  the  bells 
have  begun  to  toll  for  others  too- 
newborn  children,  the  handicapped, 
the  elderly.  Unless  one  of  these 
amendments  is  enacted  soon,  the  bell 
may  well  toll  for  thee.» 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  419 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LOGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  419,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  one-half  of  the  expenses 
paid  by  a  self-employed  taxpayer  for 
individual  health  insurance  premiums. 

S.  524 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  524.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Retired  Enlisted 
Association,  Inc. 

S.  1793 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1793,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  grant 
program  to  develop  improved  systems 
for  caring  for  medical  technology  de- 
pendent children  in  the  home,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1801 

AC  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly]  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegel]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1801,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
mote expansion  of  international  trade 
in  furniture  with  Canada,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1848. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1848,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
conditions  for  the  export  of  drugs. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1848.  supra. 


S.  1888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Evans]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1888.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  cleanup  and  maintenance  on 
Federal  public  lands,  national  parks, 
recreation  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  i90t; 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1906,  a  bill  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  agricultural  bor- 
rowers to  restructure  loans  from  com- 
mercial lenders  and  Farm  Credit 
System  institutions  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  viability  of  their  farming  op- 
erations and  thus  preserve  the  family 
farm  system  as  the  backbone  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

S.   1979 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1979,  a  bill  to  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Improvement  Act  of  1982,  promote  air 
passenger  safety,  and  provide  equity  to 
airway  users. 

S.  2037 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2037.  a  bill  to  create  a  fiscal 
safety  net  program  for  needy  commu- 
nities. 

S.  204  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2041,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985. 

S.  2052 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2052.  a  bill  to  establish,  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  any  order 
issued  by  the  President  for  fiscal  year 
1986  under  any  law  providing  for  se- 
questration of  new  loan  guarantee 
commitments,  a  guaranteed  loan  limi- 
tation amount  applicable  to  chapter  37 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

S.  3070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2070.  a  bill  to  require 
U.S.  representatives  to  international 
financial  institutions  to  oppose  assist- 
ance by  such  institutions  for  the  pro- 
duction for  export  to  the  United 
States  of  any  fiber,  textile,  or  article 
of  apparel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2090 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2090.  a  bill  to  provide 


that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  not  before  July  1.  1987.  enforce 
its  regulations  relating  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  personal  use  of  vehi- 
cles, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2144,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  credit  assistance 
to  certain  borrowers  of  loans  by  insti- 
tutions of  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  199,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  November  1985  as  "National 
Elks  Veterans  Rememberance 

Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Denton],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  267,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  May  26.  1986. 
through  June  1.  1986,  as  "Older  Amer- 
icans Melanoma/Skin  Cancer  Detec- 
tion and  Prevention  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  273.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
March  9.  1986.  as  "National  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Awareness  Week." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
275,  a  joint  resolution  designating  May 
11  through  May  17,  1986,  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week." 

SEiIXtE  concurrent  RESOLUTION  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
97,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  request 
the  President  to  negotiate  a  North 
American  Treaty  on  Air  Pollution. 

SENATE  concurrent  RESOLUTION  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
103.  a  concurrent  resolution  to  com- 
mend Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  for  his 
courageous  work  for  peace  and  equali- 
ty in  South  Africa. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  106, 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
certain  amounts  proposed  by  the 
President  to  be  rescinded. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  109,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  February  28,  1986, 
should  be  designated  "National  Trio 
Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  82,  a  resolution 
to  preserve  the  deduction  for  State 
and  local  taxes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  105,  a  resolution  to 
designate  March  21,  1986  as  "Henry 
Ossian  Flipper  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  335,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  Senate's  opposition  to  the 
imposition  of  a  fee  on  imported  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  339,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  proposals  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress  to  tax  cer- 
tain employer-paid  benefits  and  other 
life-support  benefits. 


of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  March  7, 
1986.  In  order  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
S.  2132,  the  fiscal  year  1987  military 
construction  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOiailTTEE  ON  IMMIGRATION  AND  RETUCEE 
POLICY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday. 
March  7.  In  order  to  hear  testimony 
regarding  the  case  of  Mlrslav  Medvid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Construction,  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business,  scheduled  to  conclude  in 
Washington.  DC.  on  August  23-27. 
1986.  is  currently  conducting  its  requi- 
site conferences  across  the  country  in 
each  of  our  50  States.  Participants  In 
32  of  those  meetings  that  have  already 
been  held  called  for  the  preservation 
and  continuation  of  SBA  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  in  light  of  the  admin- 
istration's recent  attempts  to  elimi- 
nate It.  Small  business  owners  have 
proposed  creative  ideas  for  strengthen- 
ing, streamlining  and  improving  SBA's 
programs  and  services,  while  unani- 
mously proclaiming  the  need  to  pre- 
serve the  only  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  whose  sole  mission  Is  to  coun- 
sel and  assist  the  14  million  small  busi- 
nesses driving  America's  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  insert, 
for  the  record,  the  following  specific 
list  of  recommendations  formulated  by 
the  key  small  business  participants 
from  each  State  which  clearly  reflect 
their  strong  desire  and  need  for  the 
lending,  management  assistance  and 
disaster  loan  services  provided  for  over 
30  years  by  the  SBA. 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness—Final Recommendations  oh  the 
Small  Business  Administration 

WISCONSIN:  SEFTXMBER  S,  1985 

1.  Retain  the  SBA  and  It's  Office  of  Advo- 
cacy as  an  Independent  agency  In  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  to  continue  the  Important 
small  business  services,  including,  but  not 
limited  to:  guaranteed  loans  (with  a  shorter 
approval  process),  management  assistance, 
data  compilation  and  distribution. 

2.  Create  a  communication  letter  through 
the  SBA  to  small  business  owners  to  provide 
two-way  communication  on  topics  of  small 
business  Interest. 

3.  Future  reductions  In  the  SBA  budget 
should  be  proportionally  matched  by  reduc- 
tions in  the  budgets  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

ilunois/sprinofield:  September  i3,  i985 

1.  Continue  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration as  an  Independent  agency. 

2.  Cooperative  agreements  between  banks 
and  the  SBA  with  banks  assuming  responsi- 
bility should  be  developed.  The  SBA  should 
assess  the  need  for  a  business  and  Its  eco- 
nomic Impact  before  loans  are  approved. 
The  Preferred  Lending  Program  should  be 
expanded  with  banks  taking  25  percent  of 
the  risk.  Special  efforu  to  educate  and  train 
banks  and  their  employees  on  SBA  financial 
programs  should  be  made. 


3.  A  redefinition  of  small  business  should 
be  made  by  broadening  the  scope  to  Include 
businesses  within  geographic  areas.  Guaran- 
tor of  a  small  business  obligation  should  be 
classified  as  an  owner  and  classification  of  a 
small  business  should  Include  both  the 
number  of  employees  and  the  amount  of 
assets. 

Minnesota:  September  i7.  itts 

1.  The  existing  guaranteed  loan  program 
to  fund  small  businesses  and  new  business 
start-ups  should  be  continued. 

2.  A  new  cabinet  position  should  be  cre- 
ated especially  for  the  SBA. 

3.  Existing  resources  should  be  allocated 
and  emphasized  by  placing  more  emphasis 
on  management  and  counseling  tools  versus 
the  financial  resources  and  allocations,  re- 
sulting in  Improved  quality  of  SBA  pro- 
grams. 

MICHIGAN:  SEPTEMBER  30,  19S5 

1.  The  SBA  should  be  retained  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency. 

2.  At  least  a  90-percent  guarantee  should 
be  retained  on  guaranteed  loans. 

3.  Funding  for  the  MESBIC  and  8BIC 
programs  should  be  increased. 

WYOMING:  OCTOBER  1.  19S8 

1.  The  SBA  should  be  continued  with  a 
sunset  provision  and  an  Improved  communi- 
cation network  to  let  the  public  know  of 
programs  and  services,  and  the  agency 
should  be  placed  on  a  self-funding  basis. 

2.  The  SBA  should  be  more  responsive 
after  the  business  start-up  by  providing  an 
account  manager;  future  working  capital 
needs  and  lender  participation  should  be  In- 
creased. 

3.  The  SBA  should  consider  new  standards 
for  labor-intensive  financing  in  addition  to 
fixed-asset  financing. 

UTAH:  OCTOBER  4,  1985 

1.  The  SBA  should  establish  simplified 
procedures  and  reallocate  resources  to  busi- 
nesses with  fewer  than  50  employees. 

2.  The  SBA  should  become  an  advocate 
for  small  businesses  at  the  educational  level, 
at  the  IRS  and  at  the  Department  of  Labor. 

3.  The  SBA  should  be  expanded  to  include 
a  short-term  guarantee  program  and  a  re- 
volving line  of  credit  for  domestic  originated 
accounts  receivable. 

COLORADO:  OCTOBER  8.  1*88 

1.  The  role  of  the  SBA  should  be  rede- 
fined by  examining  lu  mission.  Including 
local  Input,  emphasizing  education,  reexa- 
mlnatlng  priorities,  and  reducing  the  bu- 
reaucracy. 

2.  SBA  direct  loans  should  be  eliminated. 

3.  The  SBA  Office  of  Advocacy  should  be 
continued.  Its  role  strengthened,  utilized  as 
an  Information  source  on  the  effect  of  legis- 
lation on  small  business  and  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  large  and  small  busi- 
ness. 

CONNBCTICXrr  OCTOBER  11,  1888 

1.  The  SBA  should  be  maintained  as  an  In- 
dependent agency. 

2.  SBA  spending  should  be  increased  to 
take  a  more  aggressive  marketing  stance 
and  to  improve  the  training  of  new  business 
people. 

3.  There  should  be  mandatory  training  in 
the  areas  of  finance  and  business  operations 
for  all  new  persons  receiving  SBA  loans. 

RHODE  island:  OCTOBER  16,  1988 

1.  The  SBA  should  be  reulned  with  a  di- 
rection and  philosophy  established  by  a 
committee  of  small  business  people.  Small 
business  criteria  should  be  redefined. 
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2.  A  line  of  credit  should  be  made  avail- 
able through  an  SBA  program  to  accommo- 
date smaller  business  loans. 

3.  Resources  available  through  the  Small 
Business  Development  Centers  (SBDC) 
should  be  expanded. 

ILLINOIS/CHICAGO:  OCTOBER  24.  1985 

1.  The  Small  Business  Administration 
should  be  continued. 

2.  The  SBA  should  be  maintained  and 
strengthened  at  the  Federal  level  by  creat- 
ing a  cabinet  level  position  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

3.  Small  businesses  should  be  redefined 
into  a  multi-tiered  system. 

Nebraska:  October  28.  i98S 

1.  Congress,  the  SBA.  universities  and 
local  development  groups  should  develop  a 
small  business  training  package  to  assist 
small  business  start-ups. 

2.  There  should  be  a  partnership  of  the 
public  and  private  sector  with  the  SBA  to 
increase  the  entrepreneurial  knowledge 
flowing  from  other  states  into  start-ups  in 
Nebraska. 

3.  Congress  and  the  SBA  should  continue 
the  Women.  Minority  and  Advocacy  pro- 
grams. 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  NOVEMBER  1,  J 985 

1.  The  Admini;itration  and  Congress 
should  act  on  the  future  of  an  agency  for 
small  business.  The  agency  should  have  a 
strong  advocacy  role  rather  than  financial. 
The  agency  should  be  continued  as  is.  and 
be  accountable  to  cost  effectiveness  and  the 
agency's  worth. 

sotrrH  Dakota:  November  s.  i985 

1.  An  advocacy  committee  should  be  cre- 
ated which  can  represent  small  business  and 
control  increases  in  line  items  cosU  which 
should  be  held  to  no  more  than  2  percent 
over  the  rate  of  inflation. 

VERMONT:  NOVEMBER  15.  1985 

1.  The  SBA  should  be  maintained  as  an  In- 
dependent agency  with  greater  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  private  sector  services  and  avoid- 
ance of  duplication  of  services  provided  by 
state  and  local  governments  and  non-profit 
organizations. 

Maine:  November  19.  1985 

1.  The  SBA  should  be  continued  as  an  in- 
dependent agency.  In  particular,  the  SBDC 
program  should  be  expanded  with  an  em- 
phasis on  micro  businesses  (100  or  less  em- 
ployees). The  SBIC  minimum  size  should  be 
increased  to  $3,000,000  and  the  debt  to  net 
worth  ratio  should  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
true  investment.  The  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram should  also  be  continued. 

NEW  Hampshire:  November  22.  i985 

1.  The  continuation  of  an  independent 
SBA  to  serve  all  businesses  from  sole  propri- 
etorships up  to  150  persons  is  supported. 
The  agency  should  represent  small  business 
at  all  decision-making  levels  of  government. 

2.  The  charter  of  the  SBA  should  empha- 
size the  training  needs  of  small  business, 
particularly  the  information  and  market  re- 
search needs  of  very  small  businesses. 

3.  The  SBA  should  focus  its  marketing, 
communications  and  resources  on  its  largest 
constituency:  very  small  businesses,  self-em- 
ployed people,  women  and  minorities. 

Massachusetts:  November  26.  :985 

1.  Congress  should  strengthen  and  pre- 
serve the  SBA  as  an  independent  agency. 

2.  The  SBA  should  become  a  cabinet-level 
agency. 

3.  The  SBA  should  have  a  board  of  direc- 
tors comprised  of  and  chosen  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  develop  policy  for  the  SBA. 


OHIO:  DECEMBER  5,  1985 

1.  The  SBA  should  be  continued  as  an  in- 
dependent agency. 

2.  The  SBA  size  standards  should  be  re- 
vised so  the  agency  can  focus  its  resources 
on  smaller  businesses.  Resource  delivery 
should  be  segmented  so  assistance  is  avail- 
able to  small  businesses. 

3.  Approval  of  SBA  loans  should  be  local, 
wherever  possible,  so  the  agency  has  flexi- 
bility in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  its  cli- 
ents. 


PENNSYLVANIA:  DECEMBER  11.  1985 

1.  There  should  be  an  agency  that  acu  as 
the  voice  of  small  business  in  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment. 

2.  The  SBA  should  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  ideas  from  the  small  business 
community  (i.e.  toll-free  telephone  number, 
and  a  computerized  data  base  that  can  be 
accessed  by  modem).  This  would  reinforce 
the  need  to  change  the  programs  and  chain 
of  command  to  more  effectively  work  for 
small  business  (i.e.  creative  uses  of  equity, 
identify  sources  of  skill  and  talent  within  an 
agency  to  help  business). 

3.  More  marketing  of  small  business  pro- 
grams and  services  should  be  conducted,  es- 
pecially advocacy  and  management  assist- 
ance (particularly  for  those  businesses  with 
loans).  SCORE  is  a  good  program  but  many 
businesses  need  more  continuous  help. 

WEST  VIRGINIA:  DECEMBER  17,  1985 

1.  The  SBA  should  be  retained  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  continue  servicing  small  business  by  in- 
creasing the  availability  of  guaranteed  loans 
and  expanding  management  services. 

MARYLAND:  DECEMBER  19,  1985 

1.  The  role  of  the  SBA  should  be  rede- 
fined to  recognize  two  classes  of  small  busi- 
ness: micro  businesses  and  small  businesses. 
The  agency's  functions  should  be  divided  ac- 
cordingly. 

2.  The  SBA  should  be  retained  and  iu 
services  expanded. 

3.  The  Office  of  Chief  Counsel  for  Advoca- 
cy should  be  placed  solely  under  Congress. 

CALIFORNIA/ ANAHEIM:  JANUARY  7,  1986 

1.  The  SBA  and  the  Office  of  Advocacy 
should  be  maintained  as  an  independent 
agency,  reporting  to  the  President  and  re- 
sponsible to  small  businesses  of  America. 

2.  The  SBA  7(a)  guaranteed  loan  program 
limit  should  be  increased  to  $1  million. 

3.  An  annual  SBA  national  conference  for 
small  business  should  be  established. 

CALIFORNIA/ SAN  FRANCISCO:  JANUARY  10,  1986 

1.  The  President  and  Congress  should  es- 
tablish the  SBA  as  a  cabinet-level  position. 

2.  The  SBA  should  undertake  a  program 
to  educate  the  American  people  regarding 
the  value  and  role  of  small  business  using 
effective  modern  techniques. 

3.  The  SBA  should  establish  subcategories 
and  programs  for  businesses  with  incomes 
of  (a)  SI  million  or  less,  and  (b)  $100,000  or 
less,  and  (c)  subcategories  and  programs 
based  upon  the  number  of  employees,  with 
special  emphasis  on  smaller  small  business- 
es. 


HAWAII:  JANUARY  14,  1988 

1.  Reductions  in  the  following  SBA  pro- 
grams should  be  avoided:  guaranteed  loans, 
management  assistance  programs,  SBICs. 
procurement  assistance,  disaster  loans. 
SBDCs.  and  surety  bond  guarantees.  Also, 
the  SBA  should  advocate  private  sector  con- 
tracting of  government  provides  services. 


WASHINGTON:  JANUARY  17,  1986 

1.  Congress  should  enact  laws  to  lower  size 
qualifications  for  SBA  aid  to  150  employees 
or  less. 

2.  Local  community  organizations  should 
be  created  to  advise  and  train  the  SBA  on 
the  local  direction  of  the  agency. 

3.  The  SBA  should  be  retained  in  a  modi- 
fied form. 

PUERTO  Rico:  JANUARY  24,  1986 

1.  The  SBA  should  stay  as  it  Is  and  iU  pro- 
grams and  services  should  l)e  expanded. 
NORTH  Carolina:  January  28,  i986 

1.  The  SBA  should  be  retained,  in  particu- 
lar, the  loan  and  bond  guarantee  programs, 
the  advocacy  role,  and  education  and  train- 
ing programs. 

2.  The  paperwork  and  certification  proce- 
dures of  the  8(a)  program  and  other  pro- 
grams, where  appropriate,  should  be 
streamlined. 

3.  The  size  standards  In  the  SBAs  small 
business  definition  should  be  reduced  to  20 
full-time  equivalent  employees  or  less. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  JANUARY  31.  1986 

1.  The  current  purposes  and  programs  of 
the  SBA  should  be  periodically  evaluated  in 
order  to  restructure  the  SBA  for  the  needs 
of  small  business  people.  A  commission  of 
small  business  people  should  be  formed  to 
oversee  this  restructuring  from  the  elected 
board  of  delegates. 

2.  Due  to  a  non-responsive  SBA,  an  annual 
state  conference  of,  and  for,  small  business 
|}eople  should  be  established. 

3.  Small  business  in  relationship  to  size 
standards  should  be  redefined.  Specifically, 
500  employees  is  too  large. 

FLORIDA/ORLANDO:  FEBRUARY  5,  1986 

1.  The  SBA  should  be  maintained  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  data  base  and  advocacy  programs. 

2.  The  Surety  Bond  program  should  be  re- 
tained. 

3.  Small  business  programs  should  be  tai- 
lored to  sizes  of  businesses. 

NEW  YORK/RYE:  FEBRUARY  10.  1986 

1.  Congress  should  retain  and  expand  the 
SBA  with  more  direct  involvement  with 
local  organizations.  The  current  roles  of  ad- 
vocacy, procurement,  counseling  and  lend- 
ing should  be  enhanced.  The  SBA  should  be 
elevated  to  cabinet-level  status,  and  Con- 
gress should  create  a  commission  to  study 
SBA  lending  practices. 

2.  Small  businesses  should  be  redefined  to 
100  or  fewer  employees. 

3.  The  SBA  should  be  charged  with  lobby- 
ing and  Implementing  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business  recommenda- 
tions. 

FLORIDA/MIAMi:  FEBRUARY  14,  1986 

1.  Federal  funding  for  the  SBA  should  be 
continued.  However,  conference  delegates 
must  establish  a  list  of  priorities  of  the  SBA 
and  eliminate  non-essentials  to  lower  and 
administrative  costs  of  the  agency. 

2.  The  definition  of  a  "small  business" 
should  be  modified  by  lowering  the  number 
of  employees  and  sales  revenues  allowed  so 
that  more  funds  and  programs  are  available 
for  the  truly  "small  business. " 

3.  The  Federal  Government  should  in- 
crease the  budgets  for  the  financial  assist- 
ance programs  sponsored  by  the  SBA. 
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2.  In  terms  of  the  future  of  the  SBA.  all 
direct  loans  should  be  eliminated,  the  sec- 
ondary loan  market  should  be  continued. 
Minority  Small  Business  and  Capital  Own- 
ership Development  programs  should  be 
continued  and  Government  set-aside  should 
be  strictly  enforced.* 


MISSISSIPPI:  FEBRUARY  19,  1986 

1.  A  cabinet-level  position  should  be  estab- 
lished for  small  business,  separate  from  the 
SBA. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  BUDGET  CUTS 
ON  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
few  Americans  would  disagree  with 
the  recent  observation  of  Daniel  J. 
Boorstin,  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
that  "free  government  is  based  on 
free,  copious  and  current  access  to 
knowledge."  We  must  all  therefore 
share  Librarian  Boorstin's  concern 
over  the  situation  currently  confront- 
ing the  Library,  for  that  situation— an 
$18.3  million  reduction  in  funds  for 
the  current  fiscal  year— means  an  im- 
'  minent,  drastic  curtailment  of  the 
whole  range  of  services  provided  by 
the  Library. 

Begirming  next  week,  the  hours  of 
the  Library's  reading  rooms  will  be  re- 
duced by  one-third,  from  77.5  to  54.5 
hours  weekly.  The  reading  rooms  will 
no  longer  be  open  to  the  public  in  the 
evenings  or  on  Sundays.  Services  for 
the  blind  and  handicapped  will  be  cut 
back  dramatically.  Acquisitions  will  be 
reduced.  Preservation  activities  will  be 
sharply  restricted.  Library  staff  will  be 
reduced  by  several  hundred. 

Mr.  President,  these  changes  do  not 
constitute  marginal  adjustments  in- 
volving minor  inconvenience  to  Li- 
brary users;  on  the  contrary,  they  rep- 
resent a  major  shift,  undertaken  with 
extreme  reluctance,  in  Library  policy. 
It  Is  now  almost  90  years  since  the  de- 
cision was  carefully  taken  to  extend 
Library  of  Congress  hours  into  the 
evening.  In  1897  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library  raised  the  possibility  of 
"such  further  appropriations  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  employment  of  an 
additional  force  in  order  that  the  Li- 
brary may  be  opened  at  night  for  the 
general  public,"  a  proposal  vigorously 
endorsed  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
at  that  time,  John  Russell  Young, 
Evening  hours  began  October  1,  1897, 
and  within  the  month  the  Library 
could  formally  report  that  "the  results 
affirm  the  wisdom  of  its  (Congress*) 
decree."  The  congressional  action,  he 
declared,  "throws  open  to  the  people 
the  opportunity  of  a  university  educa- 
tion." The  commitment  to  Library 
services  for  the  blind  was  actually  un- 
dertaken more  than  a  century  ago,  in 
1879,  and  quickly  served  as  a  model  for 
similar  libraries  in  cities  around  the 
Nation, 

Anyone  who  has  worked  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  or  benefited  from 
any  of  the  extraordinary  services  it 
offers,  or  come  to  that  magnificent  ed- 
ifice simply  as  a  visitor  or  a  citizen  of 
this  free  Nation,  understands  at  once 
that  the  Library  is  more  than  Con- 
gress' Library.  It  is  the  Nation's  Li- 


brary: more  precisely.  It  is  the  people's 
Library,  With  essential  services  about 
to  be  so  drastically  and  unhappily  re- 
duced, we  should  reflect  soberly  on 
the  dubious  values  and  priorities 
which  such  a  step  reflects. 

Mr.  President,  the  restrictions  about 
to  be  imposed  on  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress' services  to  the  public  have  pro- 
voked widespread  comment  and  criti- 
cism. I  ask  that  articles  reporting  the 
public  reaction  to  the  new  policy  be 
printed  In  the  Record, 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  28, 1986] 

Drying  Up  An  Oasis 

(By  Paul  Dickson) 

Washington.— On  October  1,  18B8,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  began  to  keep  its  doors 
open  in  the  evenings  In  a  move  to  make  the 
place  more  useful  to  the  general  public. 
With  its  own  electric  plant  powering  a  table 
lamp  for  each  reader  (no  small  thing  in 
those  days)  it  became  an  immediate  public 
oasis.  As  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  the 
time  saw  it.  the  library  was  now  on  IU  way 
to  becoming  "a  bureau  of  Information  con- 
sulted by  people  from  all  sections". 

Through  two  world  wars  and  the  Great 
Depression  the  Library  of  Congress  stayed 
open  until  at  least  9:30  at  night  and  was 
open  every  Sunday.  Over  time  a  large  off- 
hour  clientele  grew  up.  A  recent  tally 
showed  that  some  650  patrons  used  the 
place  on  a  typical  evening  and  that  1,000 
were  likely  to  show  up  on  a  Sunday. 

On  Sunday,  March  9,  though,  the  Library 
of  Congress  will  be  closed  and  from  then  on 
will  be  closed  every  Sunday,  holiday  and 
evening,  except  for  Wednesday.  In  other 
words,  the  hours  during  which  the  Nation's, 
and  perhaps  the  world's,  most  Important  li- 
brary will  be  open  will  be  slashed  by  a  third, 
from  77  v^  a  week  down  to  54'/^. 

In  effect,  the  democratic  era  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  is  about  to  draw  to  a 
close,  for  the  simple  reason  that  most 
people  are  not  free  during  working  hours 
and  they  have  now  been  cut  off  from  our 
great  El  Dorado  of  Information. 

Anyone  who  has  not  used  the  majestic 
main  reading  room  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress during  the  evening  or  on  the  weekends 
has  missed  seeing  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
being  slaked  In  a  most  vivid  manner. 

There  are  still  professional  scholars  and 
Congressional  staffers  here  after  the  sun 
goes  down,  but  they  Join  a  motller  crew  of 
students,  bibliophiles,  amateur  genealogists, 
and  plain  working  stiffs  of  all  types  who 
have  come  to  this  place  because  there  is 
something  here  that  they  need  which 
cannot  be  found  in  a  municipal  library. 

They  come  here  for  everything:  recipes, 
obscure  biographies,  poetry,  laws  and 
almost  anything  else  one  can  Imagine,  In- 
cluding the  right  bit  of  historic  or  artistic 
insight  to  inspire  the  great  American  novel. 

A  few  years  back,  while  doing  some  re- 
search on  the  violent  uprisings  of  railroad 
workers  In  1877,  I  became  fascinated  with  a 
man  In  a  blue  blazer  seated  next  to  me  who 
was  diligently  transcribing  the  Inning-by- 
inning  box  scores  of  baseball  games  that 
had  been  played  when  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
in  the  White  House.  I  spotted  him  again  a 

year  so  later  and  he  was  still  at  work  re-re- 
cording all  those  hlU,  runs  and  errors.  Was 

he  replaying  the  games  In  his  mind?  Was  he 

trying  to  unlock  some  long-lost  statistical 

secret?  Who  knows?  But  whatever  his  mis- 
sion. It  is  somehow  representative  of  the 


fact  that  this  Is  where  the  public  can  come 
to  do  what  Is  privately  important. 

You  will  still  be  able  to  see  this  ever- 
changing  odd  lot  of  people,  but  only  on 
Wednesday  nighu  and  Saturdays.  The 
reason  for  this  is  the  budget  cut  which  is 
trimming  some  $18.3  million  out  of  the  li- 
brary's budget. 

Besides  reducing  hours,  the  library  is. 
among  other  things,  being  forced  to  cut  its 
staff  by  300.  buy  many  fewer  books,  and  cut 
$1.2  million  from  the  funds  spent  on  the  Na- 
tional Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped. 

Lest  there  be  any  question,  the  people 
who  run  the  library  see  all  this  in  disastrous 
terms  and  are,  if  anything,  more  burned  up 
about  the  curtailed  hours  than  the  people 
who  are  about  to  be  shut  out.  Their  only 
hope  is  that  somehow  by  the  beginning  of 
the  next  fiscal  year  which  comes  on  October 
1—68  years  to  the  day  from  the  first  day  of 
extended  hours— Congress  will  come  around 
to  finding  a  way  of  reinstating  funds,  a  very 
difficult  trick  in  the  Gramm-Rudman  era. 
Odds  are,  however,  that  the  ball  game  la 
over  for  the  man  In  the  blue  blazer,  at  least 
until  that  time  when  some  Idealist  revives 
the  idea  that  the  public  should  have  access 
to  this  great  national  treasure, 

(Paul  Dickson  Is  a  freelance  writer  and 
the  author  of  IS  books,  of  which  the  most 
recent  is  "On  Our  Own:  A  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence for  the  Self-Employed. "  He  la 
presently  compiling  an  anthology  about  li- 
braries.) 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  3, 19861     - 

Library  of  Congress  Users  Are  Unhappy 
About  Curtailed  Hours 

(By  Barbara  Carton) 

Pamela  Montez  Is  16,  a  student  at  Ban- 
neker  High  School.  Often,  she  goes  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  do  research.  Yester- 
day, she  worked  on  a  science  paper  on 
dreams.  She  sat  in  the  soft  yellow  light  of  a 
desk  lamp,  amid  the  marble  columns  and 
stained  glass  of  the  Main  Reading  Room, 
upset  about  federal  budget  cuu  that  will 
end  her  Sunday  library  hours. 

To  meet  the  requirement  of  Oramm- 
Rudman-HolUngs,  the  deficit  reduction  law, 
the  library  has  announced  that  It  will 
reduce  IU  5,200-member  work  force  by  300 
and  slash  expenses  for  acquisitions  and 
preservation.  But  the  library  Is  also  drasti- 
cally cutting  the  hours  IU  general  reading 
rooms  are  open  to  the  public.  Yesterday  was 
the  last  Sunday  that  the  library's  20  reading 
rooms  will  be  available  to  visitors  such  aa 
Montez. 

"I'm  pretty  disturbed  about  that  fact,  be- 
cause the  library  has  been  very  Instrumen- 
tal In  helping  me  with  my  research  papers," 
said  Montez,  of  Washington,  who  has  a 
strong  Interest  in  chemistry  (her  next  paper 
is  on  the  reduction  cycle  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  photosynthesis),  but  who  hopes  to 
become  an  architect.  "Our  teachers  often 
assign  us  reporu  and  studies  where  I  can 
only  find  the  Information  In  the  Library  of 
Congress,  because  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Library  [the  District's  main  library]  is  not 
that  extensive." 

Seated  next  to  Montez  was  her  mother 
Frances,  a  44-year-old  elementary  school 
teacher  in  the  District.  Prances  Montez 
takes  night  graduate  courses  In  early  child- 
hood education  at  the  University  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  weekends  are  the 
only  times  she  has  to  study. 

She  spent  all  of  Saturday  in  the  library, 
across  the  street  from  the  U.8.  Capitol,  and 
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WIS  back  yesterday,  working  on  school 
lesson  plans  and  awaiting  a  science  book  on 
mammals  from  the  reading  room's  collec- 
tion of  45.000  reference  books.  "I'll  Just 
have  to  squeeze  the  time  in  on  Saturday," 
she  said. 

•I  am  upset. "  said  Andrei  Brezianu.  51.  a 
Romanian  citizen  who  works  for  the  Voice 
of  America  and  who  spent  his  last  Sunday 
among  the  mosaics  and  murals,  researching 
the  poems  of  Robert  Perm  Warren  for  an 
upcoming  broadcast. 

"I'm  going  to  try  to  come  here  weekdays 
after  work,  and  I'm  not  sure  it's  going  to  be 
very  functional  because  one  is  tired  then. 
It's  not  the  best  time  to  be  fresh  for  a  new 
round  of  work." 

Cindy  Read,  a  27-year-old  student  at  Gal- 
laudet  College  in  Northeast  Washington, 
went  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  first 
time  yesterday.  She  had  read  about  the 
budget  cuts  and  wanted  to  visit  the  reading 
room,  with  its  212  desks,  on  the  final 
Sunday.  Also,  she  hoped  to  find  a  place  of 
great  silence  to  study  her  book  on  the 
Daniel  Ling  method  of  teaching  speech  to 
hearing- Impaired  children. 

"I  wasn't  sure  whether  this  was  going  to 
be  a  good  study  place  or  not,  but  it  has  been 
great  so  far,"  said  Read.  'Just  looking 
around.  I've  been  thinking  a  lot  about  it. 
There  have  been  a  lot  of  people  in  and  out. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  traffic,  and  I  am  dis- 
appointed its  going  to  close  on  Sundays. 

Robert  Popper  was  there,  too.  He  is  26,  a 
lobbyist  for  the  National  Tax  LimiUtion 
Committee.  Yesterday.  Popper  sat  under 
the  room's  160-foot  domed  ceiling,  examin- 
ing the  outlines  of  congressional  districts 
for  a  study  on  gerrymandering.  He  found 
some  jagged  map  lines  that  looked  suspect, 
including  one  in  Illinois.  But  he  said  the 
new  library  hours  will  not  bother  him 
much.  Popper  visits  only  about  once  every 
two  months. 

-Also,  you  should  know  that  I'm  personal- 
ly and  professionally  in  favor  of  Gramm- 
Rudman."  he  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  12,  1986] 

[Letters  to  the  Editorl 

The  Library  of  Congress:  Keep  It  Opkh 

If  Gramm-Rudman  forces  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  shorten  its  hours,  why  not  cut 
morning  hours  rather  than  evening? 

Surely  the  working  person  is  entitled  to  as 
much  access  to  this  library  as  are  those  who 
can  afford  time  during  the  day— Thomas  H. 
Wolf.  Gaithersburg. 

The  budget  cutting  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  a  false  economy  that  will  result  in 
major  cost  escalation  throughout  govern- 
ment and  industry  for  years  to  come. 

By  closing  the  Library  of  Congress  on  eve- 
nings and  Sundays,  researchers  will  be 
obliged  to  go  to  the  library  during  ordinary 
office  hours.  The  staff  cuts  at  the  library 
will  also  make  any  effort  to  get  library  ma- 
terials much  more  time-consuming.  The 
result  will  be  that  everyone  using  the  li- 
brary will  almost  certainly  have  to  leave 
their  regular  jobs  in  order  to  use  the  li- 
brary. 

In  many  instances  this  will  result  in  ab- 
senteeism, and  in  other  instances  it  will 
impair  ordinary  working  schedules.  Current- 
ly, people  from  across  the  country  visit 
Washington  on  weekends  to  use  the  library 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays:  without  Sunday 
operations  these  people  will  be  obliged  to 
spend  more  money  to  visit  the  library 
during  the  week  or  to  stay  in  the  city  an 
extra  day  to  complete  their  projects. 
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In  every  instance  the  cut  in  library  service 
will  raise  the  costs  of  research,  and  that  in- 
crease will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers 
over  and  over  again.  In  the  end,  it  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  more  than  if  the  library  had 
been  allowed  to  keep  its  services  at  their  op- 
timum level.— Bernard  J.  Sussman,  Wash- 
ington. 

On  Feb.  4  The  Post  published  in  the  Style 
section  a  story  about  cuts  at  the  Library  of 
Congress.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  "style." 
The  gutting  of  the  nation's  library  should 
be  front-page  news.  It  is  not  "a  la  mode"  or 
"chic"  to  whittle  away  at  the  foundations  of 
traditional  and  unique  American  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  have  given  our  country's  citizens 
access  to  freedom  of  information  and  learn- 
ing and  have  kept  us  the  strong  democracy 
that  we  are.— Martha  Orosse.  Washington. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  2, 19861 
[Letters  to  the  Editor] 
My  Home  Is  Desk  131 
Last  Wednesday,  while  I  waited  for  a  cab 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
my  eyes  caught  a  bronze  plaque  mounted  on 
the  archway:  "Library  of  Congress/Hours  of 
Public      Service/Main      Reading      Room: 
Monday  thru  Friday  8:30  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.: 
Saturday  8:30  to  5  p.m.;  Sunday  1  to  5  p.m. 
Despite  two  decades  of  using  the  library,  I 
had  never  really  noticed  that  plaque.  But 
this  night,  the  words  "hours  of  public  serv- 
ice" took  on  a  sad  irony.  Begiiming  March  9, 
the  library  will  close  its  reading  rooms  on 
Sundays   and  after   5:30  p.m.   every   week 
except  Wednesdays. 

I  grew  up  in  my  father's  professional  li- 
brary of  history,  law  and  political  science 
books.  My  idea  of  amusement  was  to  sneak 
old  copies  of  Life  magazine  out  of  the  attic, 
curl  up  in  his  big  armchair  and  read  for 
hours  by  the  fire.  When  these  were  exhaust- 
ed, there  were  biographies,  histories,  diaries, 
encyclopedias  and  stacks  of  newspapers  to 
be  explored,  to  say  nothing  of  back  issues  of 
The  New  Republic.  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
The  Nation. 

When  I  grew  up  and  returned  to  this  area 
after  college,  the  Library  of  Congress 
became  my  place,  my  hearth  away  from 
home.  Regardless  of  the  turns  my  career 
has  taken— in  politics  and  out,  on  the  Hill 
and  off— something  always  brings  me  back 
to  Desk  131  in  the  Main  Reading  Room. 

Research  is  now  my  first  love.  I  spent 
seven  years  gathering  material  for  Cather- 
ine Marshall's  novel  "Julie."  set  in  Johns- 
town after  the  flood  of  1889.  What  ques- 
tions the  author  would  throw  at  me!  "When 
did  Bethlehem  Steel  take  over  the  Johns- 
town plant?"  'Find  a  Perm  Railroad  timeta- 
ble showing  the  schedules  between  Johns- 
town and  Pittsburgh. "  "Where  would  Cali- 
fornia red  wine  have  been  bottled  on  the 
East  Coast  in  the  •30s?  "  And.  zaniest  of  all, 
how  to  capture  the  noises  of  angry  chickens! 
Solving  that  ultimately  led  me  to  an  experi- 
ment by  a  prize-winning  poultry  geneticist 
at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Over  the  years  I  have  met  an  amazing  col- 
lection of  people  at  the  library.  We  come  as 
seekers.  Who  were  my  compatriots  last 
Wednesday? 

A  Cardozo  High  girl  writing  an  English 
paper  on  careers.  Her  choice?  Pediatrics. 

A  third-year  law  student  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  Her  subject:  the  status  of 
women  in  17th-century  England. 

A  Canadian  professor  of  music,  research- 
ing a  book  on  Felix  Mendelssohn. 

A  young  woman  finishing  her  master's 
thesis  on  the   "evolution  of  the  sculptural 


ceramic  menorah  form."  Taking  11  crediU 
at  two  universities,  she  has  no  time  to  re- 
search it  during  the  day. 

A  former  Cuban  refugee,  now  a  secretary 
at  the  World  Bank,  working  toward  a  degree 
in  English.  Evenings  are  all  she  has. 

What  will  happen  to  that  plaque  now? 
How  many  years  has  it  been  there,  the 
"hours  of  public  service"  taken  for  granted? 
Will  it  be  taped  over?  Taken  down?  What 
will  happen  when  the  doors  close  at  night 
and  on  Sundays? 

No,  people  won't  die.  nations  won't  fall, 
fortunes  won't  be  lost.  But  it  will  be  a  great 
loss,  a  silent  tragedy.— Margaret  Shannon. 

Down  to  Basics 
Soon  after  I  got  out  of  college,  I  went  to 
work  for  a  magazine  in  New  "Sfork,  which 
was  my  home.  I  worked  a  9-to-5  day  as  a 
fact-checker  and  editorial  assistant,  and  I 
soon  learned  that  I  wanted  to  write  articles. 
Well,  the  only  time  I  had  to  use  the  li- 
brary—the New  York  Public  Library— was  6 
to  10  at  night  and  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
If  there  had  been  no  Ubrary  available  week- 
day nights  and  weekends.  I'm  not  sure  I 
could  have  become  a  writer. 

If  the  Library  of  Congress  closes  nights  as 
of  March  9,  someone  getting  out  of  college 
now  might  never  have  the  chance  that  I 
had. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  a  basic  place, 
and  it  does  what  it  does  on  a  modest 
budget— about  $200  million.  It's  not  lavishly 
furnished.  You  sit  on  a  wooden  chair  and 
file  a  slip  for  a  book,  and  you  get  the  book 
in  50  minutes.  That's  incredible  service. 

I've  been  going  there  since  1968.  There's 
no  waste  that  I've  seen.  You  don't  see 
people  hanging  around  chatting  on  the 
phones:  there  seems  to  be  the  right  number 
of  people  in  the  stacks,  the  right  number  of 
reference  librarians.  There's  very  little  to 
trim. 

If  you  care  about  preserving  knowledge, 
you  can't  stop  acquiring  books,  you  can't 
give  up  your  preservation  service,  you  can't 
want  to  trim  the  hours  back.  It's  a  national 
treasure,  and  we're  going  to  restrict  its  use? 
I  now  work  for  The  New  Yorker  magazine, 
but  I  don't  have  an  office  in  Washington. 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  become  my 
office.  I  use  the  resources  that  only  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  has— the  rare  book  room, 
the  manuscripts  collection,  the  newspaper 
reading  room,  the  map  section.  I  just  fin- 
ished a  book  I  could  only  have  written  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  about  an  incident 
in  New  Guinea  during  World  War  II.  The  U- 
brary  had  everything  I  needed. 

I've  become  friendly  with  scholars  there, 
and  there's  a  far  greater  diversity  than  I 
would  have  guessed.  I've  been  privileged  to 
have  a  desk  there,  just  a  plain  desk,  but  it's 
mine.  I  can  keep  a  typewriter  there.  I  can 
keep  books  there.  The  library  is  my  commu- 
nity—the scholars,  the  reference  librarians 
and  the  police  officers  who  inspect  the  bags 
every  night. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  incomparable. 
It  should  sUy  the  way  It  is.— Susan  Shee- 
han. 


The  Woman  in  Plaid 
WhUe  I  was  sitting  in  the  Social  Science 
Reading  Room  the  other  night,  a  young 
woman  in  a  green  plaid  skirt  and  a  dark 
blue  sweater  and  running  shoes  came  over 
to  my  desk.  She  needed  a  volume  I  had.  We 
chatted.  She  is  a  graduate  student  at  a  uni- 
versity in  West  Virginia  and  she's  doing  re- 
search at  night  for  her  master's  thesis  In 


social  science.  She  has  an  Internship  in  the 
city  during  the  day.  The  library  provides  a 
shelf  for  her  books— a  service  lacking  at 
most  other  local  university  libraries.  "This 
shelf  has  been  a  tremendous  help, "  she  said. 
And  it's  so  inspirational  to  be  here.  What 
am  I  going  to  do  after  they  close  the  library 
at  night?" 

I  remember  what  it  was  like  to  be  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Library  of  Congress  at  night.  I, 
too.  was  working  on  my  master's  degree,  in 
English.  I  was  an  "editorial  assistant"- a 
typist,  really— by  day.  I  looked  forward  to 
my  nights  In  the  Main  Reading  Room. 

Entering  that  room  was  like  being  trans- 
ported. I  felt  warm  and  alive.  The  columns 
stretched  tens  of  feet  high.  The  magnificent 
dome  soared  overhead.  Adorning  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  alcoves  were  statues  of  poets 
and  philosophers.  A  huge  clock,  overhung 
with  a  figure  of  Father  Time  with  his  scyhe. 
checked  off  the  minutes  for  the  visitors  at 
their  desks  below. 

I  always  had  a  sense  that  the  riches  of 
scholarship  were  at  my  fingertips.  Unlimit- 
ed numbers  of  books  could  be  ordered,  and 
the  service  was  fast.  Time  flew  on  those 
magical  weekday  nights.  It  always  shocked 
me  to  see  the  clock  pointed  to  15  minutes 
before  closing.  When  I  finally  got  my 
mater's  degree.  I  qualified  for  a  good  rating 
In  the  federal  government. 

I  didn't  abandon  the  library.  Later  on,  I 
began  to  write  free-lance  articles  In  my 
spare  time,  and  the  library  was  invaluable.  I 
was  never  alone.  I  saw  elderly  people,  young 
people,  black  and  white  people.  Most  of  the 
men  wore  business  suits,  and  I  Imagined 
they  had  come  directly  from  the  office. 

But  it  was  the  women  who  interested  me 
most.  They  reminded  me  of  myself  two  dec- 
ades before,  stuck  In  an  entry-level,  low- 
paying  job.  Were  they  also  using  the  library 
to  find  opportunity? 

I  feel  sorry  for  that  young  woman  in  the 
plaid  skirt  and  blue  sweater  and  running 
shoes.  What  will  happen  to  her  when  the 
doors  close  at  night?- Carol  Lee  Morgan. 

A  "Paradise" 

One  might  expect  to  find  a  music  histori- 
an in  a  music  library,  poring  over  scores  and 
blissfully  listening  to  recordings.  Well,  yes— 
but  that's  not  the  whole  picture.  The  study 
of  music  requires  a  great  deal  of  research 
outside  the  music  collections,  and  conse- 
quently. I  find  myself  about  half  the  time 
using  materials  in  the  general  collection  at 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

As  a  scholar  lucky  enough  to  have  a  study 
desk  at  LC,  many  of  my  hours  are  spent 
above,  rather  than  in.  the  Main  Reading 
Room— that  magnificent,  domed,  ornate 
1890s  space  that  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  all  of  Washington.  The  gallery  Isn't  a 
silent  study  area,  but  it  is  serene.  The  sound 
in  the  huge  open  room  below  is  rather  like 
that  of  a  cathedral:  an  ever-present  back- 
ground hum  of  low  murmurings,  punctuated 
by  the  scraping  of  a  chair,  the  major  third 
rlng-aling  of  the  telephone,  and  the  percus- 
sive click  that  reverberates  through  the 
room  each  time  a  librarian  at  the  main  desk 
shoves  a  call  slip  into  the  time  clock. 

There  are  lots  of  "regulars"  at  the  library: 
academics,  governments  officials,  think-tank 
types,  writers.  We  regulars  tend  to  develop  a 
kinship.  Scholars  begin  to  look  familiar:  we 
stop  to  chat  and  compare  progress  reports 
and  take  coffee  breaks  together.  We  get  to 
know  the  reference  librarians  and  they  us. 
We  know  where  to  look  for  what  we  need, 
which  alcoves  hold  which  reference  books, 
which  books  are  in  the  general  stacks  and 


which  In  the  special  reading  rooms  or  spe- 
cial collections,  when  to  use  the  computer 
and  when  to  use  the  card  catalogue,  when  to 
concede  defeat  and  enlist  the  help  of  a  li- 
brarian. We  also  learn  how  to  find  some- 
thing when  the  library  doesnt  have  it.  Con- 
trary to  folk  wisdom,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress doesn't  have  everything. 

Ah,  but  it  does  have  a  lot,  and  in  many 
ways  it  is  a  scholar's  paradise.  If  I'm  reading 
a  book  on  the  19th  century  and  find  a  refer- 
ence to  a  memoir  published  In  New  York  In 
1842,  chances  are  good  that  I  can  put  my 
hands  on  that  very  memoir  without  leaving 
the  building.  If  I  come  across  a  mention  of  a 
letter  written  by  a  major  historical  figure  In 
1795,  I  might  find  the  original  in  the  manu- 
script division. 

I  rarely  stay  until  closing,  but  when  I  do,  I 
sense  a  change  In  the  library's  patrons. 
They  may  not  be  more  dedicated,  but  they 
seem  to  be  burning  the  midnight  oil. 

Ive  always  been  amazed  that  In  New  York 
scholars  manage  to  do  their  research  given 
the  limited  hours  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  Now  I  reckon  scholars  In  Washing- 
ton will  have  to  learn  to  manage  too.— Kath- 
erlne  K.  Preston. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  5.  1986] 
Gramm-Rudman:  An  Early  Casualty 

One  of  the  saddest  casualties  of  the 
Oramm-Rudman-HolUngs  law,  I"m  afraid.  Is 
going  to  be  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  li- 
brary annnounced  Its  decision  to  curtail 
evening  hours  In  the  Main  Reading  Room 
and  exhibit  halls  from  five  nights  a  week  to 
only  Wednesday  nighu.  The  library  budget- 
cutters  consider  the  new  hours  necessary  to 
meet  requirements  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  law.  The  new  hours  are  expected  to 
go  into  effect  In  March. 

Over  the  years,  the  library  has  been  cut- 
ting back  in  various  ways.  No  longer  Is  it 
open  on  such  holidays  as  Martin  Luther 
King  Day  and  Washlngtons  Birthday.  But 
the  loss  of  most  of  the  evening  service  will 
work  even  greater  greater  hardship  on  resi- 
dents of  this  area.  Although  I  can  point 
only  to  my  own  situation  as  an  example,  I'm 
certain  that  others  will  be  similarly  affect- 
ed. I  could  not  have  obtained  my  master's 
degree  In  English  without  working  at  a  Job 
during  the  day  and  going  to  class  and  the  li- 
brary at  night.  The  library  has  exhaustive 
holdings  in  subjecU  of  literary  Interest. 

Also.  I  could  not  have  enjoyed  a  second 
income  from  free-lance  writing  for  several 
years  unless  I  had  visited  the  library  at 
night  to  do  research.  Library  hours  one 
night  a  week  and  on  weekends  would  never 
have  sufficed.— Carol  Lee  Morgan.  Washing- 
ton. • 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  25.  19861 

Fiscal  Book-Burnino 

(By  Richard  Cohen) 

The  first  time  I  went  to  Britain  I  was 
shocked.  I  had  been  reading  stories  about 
high  estate  taxes,  about  how  the  wealthy 
had  gone  the  way  of  the  colonies,  about  a 
society  so  bereft  of  luxury  that,  aside  from 
the  quaint  way  of  speaking,  you  would  have 
thought,  ducky,  you  were  In  bloody  Russia 
Itself.  I  was.  I  soon  found,  misinformed. 

And  so  someone  would  be  If  he  came  here 
after  reading  about  our  fiscal  crisis.  This 
person  would  have  been  reading  about  defi- 
cits and  about  government  programs  being 
curtailed  for  lack  of  money.  But  just  as  I  en- 
countered Jaguars  galore  on  the  streets  of 
London  and  crowds  three  deep  at  the 
gaming  tables,  you  would  find  little  evidence 


that  the  United  States  Is  In  the  midst  of  an 
economic  crisis— one  so  profound  that  It 
cannot  fund  necessary  programs.  Now, 
though.  It  Is  the  Library  of  Congress  that  la 
being  put  on  Depression  rations. 

If  there  Is  a  hierarchy  of  government  serv- 
ices and  programs,  then  it's  hard  to  argue 
that  a  library  should  be  at  the  top.  We  are. 
after  all,  not  talking  milk  for  babies,  cancer 
research,  a  lawyer  for  a  poor  person  or  any- 
thing about  life  and  death.  Instead,  we're 
talking  about  a  curtailment  of  existing  serv- 
ices. The  hours  In  which  the  reading  rooms 
will  be  opened  to  the  public  will  be  reduced 
by  one  third.  Services  to  the  blind  and  the 
handicapped  will  be  cut  back:  300  of  the  li- 
brary's 5.200  suff  will  be  eliminated,  and 
aqulsltlons  and  preser\'atlon  of  books  and 
other  materials  will  be  reduced. 

But  why?  On  the  streeu  near  the  library 
there  Is  prosperity.  All  around  are  the  signs 
of  It,  Inside,  though,  books  that  should  be 
bought  will  not  be.  Blind  people  will  be 
turned  away.  Scholars  will  be  told  to  come 
back  In  the  morning.  A  rich,  prosperous 
nation  has  decided  that  some  things  are 
more  Important  than  learning,  than  schol- 
arship and— maybe  even  more  disturbing— 
more  Important  than  respect  for  them. 
What  ought  to  be  untouchable,  what  repre- 
sents the  corpus  of  knowledge,  Is  being 
mauled  as  If  It  were  a  boondoggle  of  a  water 
project. 

There  is  a  question  here  of  values— like 
the  family  that  would  rather  buy  a  new  car 
than  pay  for  college  tuition.  In  the  case  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  It  Is  not  just 
that  Its  priority  is  the  military  and  that,  for 
the  sake  of  more  guns,  everything  else  must 
suffer.  It's  more  than  that.  The  reduction  in 
the  library's  budget  Is  a  rebuff  to  the  notion 
of  community,  to  the  Idea  that  we  owe  one 
another  and  that  knowledge  Is  Jointly 
held— both  a  heritage  from  the  past  and  a 
resource  for  the  future.  Now  the  emphasis 
Is  on  the  Individual  and  the  present.  The 
lonesome  entrepreneur  riding  a  horse  of 
conservative  claptrap  Is  somehow  supposed 
to  Invent  a  whole  new  future.  He  owes  noth- 
ing and  Is  owed  nothing. 

Pure  politics  Is  not  the  Issue  here.  No  one 
says  that  the  library,  like  public  radio, 
should  be  of  no  concern  to  the  government. 
No  one  Is  arguing  that  the  government 
should  not  provide  the  poor  with  lawyers, 
support  ballet  or  teach  suburbanites  how  to 
clip  rose  bushes.  No.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  as  old  as  the  nation  luelf,  lU  seeds 
came  from  Jefferson's  own  library  at  Monti- 
cello.  What  Is  being  said.  Instead.  Is  that  ve 
won't  support  It.  We  simply  choose  not  to. 
We  prefer  to  keep  the  money  for  ourselves. 
That  Is  the  stark  truth  of  It.  This  Is  a 
fiscal  crisis  of  our  own  concoction.  Libraries 
may  have  closed  In  the  Great  Depression, 
but  there  Is  no  depression- great  or  other- 
wise—now. Other  governments  may  be 
forced,  because  of  debt  or  plummeting  oil 
prices,  to  abolish  programs,  but  this  one 
does  It  because  It  chooses  to.  After  all,  no 
one  accused  the  Library  of  Congress  of 
doing  too  much,  of  wasting  Its  money— of 
serving  too  many  blind  people,  of  purchas- 
ing too  many  books.  We  are  simply  saying 
we  choose  not  to  support  It. 

Now,  like  me  on  my  first  trip  to  Britain,  a 
visitor  here  would  see  Immediately  that 
something  Is  out  of  joint.  The  country  Is 
prosperous.  Its  public  Institutions  not.  The 
stock  market  booms,  the  streeu  are  full  of 
Mercedeses  and  Cadillacs,  but  the  Library 
of  Congress  Is  going  to  be  closed  when  It 
used  to  be  open.  What  started  when  It  used 
to  be  open.  What  started  as  a  fiscal  crisis  Is 
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now  one  of  values.  We  are  poorer  than  we 
think. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Feb.  15, 
1986] 
Library  SurreRs:  Budget  Cuts  Hinder 
Quest  for  Knowledce 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
Washington.— Some  were  lost  in  thought 
and  books,  others  in  time.  In  the  main  read- 
ing room  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
afternoon's  collection  of  scholars,  research- 
ers and  amateur  wisdom-seekers  sat  at  the 
circular  desks  that  are  part  of  the  worlds 
largest  library. 

More  than  80  million  items  are  here  on 
535  miles  of  shelves.  At  a  rate  of  one  minute 
per  item,  eight  hours  a  day  for  five  days  a 
week,  648  years  would  be  needed  to  examine 
all  that  the  library  holds. 

The  citizens  in  the  reading  room  were 
trying  to  reach  "the  instant  of  knowing."  a 
phrase  that  Josephine  Jacobsen.  a  former 
consultant  in  poetry  to  the  library,  used  in 
her  farewell  lecture  in  1973. 

The  citizens  had  better  hurry.  Effective 
March  9.  reading  rooms  in  the  library  will 
close  at  5:30  p.m.  every  day  except  Wednes- 
days. Previously  the  hours  for  closing  were 
9:30  p.m.  Reading-room  hours  will  drop 
from  77 '/2  hours  to  54'^  hours  a  week.  All 
buildings  and  services  will  be  closed  on  Sun- 
days. _,     . 

No  assault  like  this  has  happened  smce 
the  library's  first  day  in  1897  when  gas 
lights  brightened  the  reading  room. 

The  coming  year's  budget  cuts— from  the 
new  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law  and  ear- 
lier reductions  imposed  by  Congress— total 
$18.3  million.  All  sanctuaries  within  this 
temple  of  knowledge  are  to  be  profaned: 
Funds  to  buy  books,  periodicals,  microfilms, 
maps  and  recordings  are  to  be  reduced  by  13 
percent.  About  300  staff  members  are  being 
dropped  from  a  work  force  of  5.200. 

Next  to  book-burning,  no  worse  desecra- 
tion to  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  can  be  imag- 
ined. Going  dark  at  5:30  symbolizes  a  dim- 
ming of  the  nation's  intellectual  lights.  Col- 
lege students  who  need  evening  hours  are 
shut  out.  Working  people  with  9-to-5  jobs 
are  barred. 

For  the  fifth  year,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  recommending  elimination  of  the 
federal  library-grant  programs.  Last  year 
they  totaled  $125  million.  In  their  1984  plat- 
form. Republicans  pledged  to  "wipe  out '  il- 
literacy. Instead  they  are  wiping  out  librar- 
ies. ,   ^ 

The  foolishness  and  fiscal  waste  of  the  as- 
sault emerges  graphically  in  the  story  of 
Christopher  Murphy  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. He  is  one  of  70  staff  workers  losing 
jobs  in  the  research-services  department. 
With  a  salary  of  $37,000.  Murphy  has  had 
sole  responsibility  for  the  last  eight  months 
for  more  than  40.000  books  in  the  Turkish, 
Turkic  and  Armenian  collections. 

A  year  ago,  the  library  thought  the  job 
was  Important  enough  to  recruit  nationally. 
Murphy,  35,  married  with  one  child,  was  a 
Near  East  specialist  at  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle.  His  po- 
sition was  tenured. 

Twenty-eight  applied  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  job  with  four  selected  as  qualified 
finalisU,  Murphy,  a  former  Fulbright  schol- 
ar who  studied  at  the  University  of  Istanbul 
and  earned  a  doctorate  in  Turkic  languages 
and  literature  from  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, was  selected. 

After  transplanting  himself  and  his  family 
from  Seattle— and  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment paying  the  Mayflower  moving  compa- 


ny approximately  $15,000  to  transport  his 
belongings  cross-country-Murphy  went  to 
work  at  the  library  in  June  1985.  Six 
months  later,  after  being  awarded  a  po-sitive 
evaluation,  he  was  recommended  for  reten- 
tion as  a  permanent  employee.  Two  weeks 
ago.  his  superiors  told  him  that  no  money 
was  available  for  his  job. 

Murphy,  who  understands  budgets.  Is  not 
upset  at  anyone  at  the  library.  He  has  ques- 
tions for  those  ouUlde  the  library  who, 
either  In  ignorance  or  lack  of  interest,  de- 
value the  kind  of  work  to  which  he  has  com- 
mitted his  professional  life. 

I'm  happy  that  I  came  here, "  Murphy 
says.  I  enjoyed  the  work  and  I  performed 
well.  The  Turkish  collection  began  with  a 
gift  from  the  Ottoman  government  In  the 
late  1800s.  It  has  been  built  up  from  those 
several  hundred  books  into  a  major  collec- 
tion, one  of  the  three  largest  In  the  United 
States.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  invest- 
ed in  the  program.  Collections  must  be 
closely  maintained,  otherwise  they  run  the 
risk  of  physical  deterioration.  Qualitatively, 
larger  and  larger  gaps  will  appear  In  the  col- 
lection." 

A  library  official,  as  disheartened  as 
Murphy,  says  that  the  collection  will  be 
added  to  the  duties  of  another  employee. 

It  won't  be  the  same.  The  books  and  serv- 
ices to  which  Murphy  devotes  full-time  at- 
tention will  receive  at  best  only  part-time 
attention.  In  addition,  no  one  on  the  current 
library  staff  has  Murphy's  knowledge  or 
qualifications. 

The  loss  of  this  specialist  will  be  severe. 
Every  other  employee  to  be  dropped  and 
every  visitor  and  user  denied  access  have 
similar  stories  of  deprivation.  A  government 
can  trifle  with  many  national  assets,  but  the 
undermining  of  knowledge  and  the  search 
for  It  violates  a  nation's  only  enduring 
strength,  access  to  ideas. 

Close  the  doors  of  a  library  and  you  close 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  Instead  of  flying 
high,  we  fly  blind. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  23,  1986] 
Threat  to  the  Library 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 
Are  books  essential?  Are  they  even  Impor- 
tant In  the  age  of  the  vldeocassette,  the 
news  in  pictures  and  the  Gramm-Rudman 
Amendment? 

We  will  presently  know  at  least  Congress's 
answer  to  these  grave  questions,  because  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  up  against  the  wall. 
Eighteen  million  dollars  has  been  cut  from 
Its  budget. 

Books  don't  bleed  when  you  cut  them,  but 
librarians  do.  Ubrarlan  of  Congress  Daniel 
J.  Boorstln  made  a  most  powerful  lament 
before  th«  House  subcommittee  on  legisla- 
tion about  the  cutbacks  from  his  previous 
year's  budget  of  $238.6  million:  $8.4  million 
by  Congress  and  $9.9  million  by  the  mind- 
less Gramm-Rudman  process. 

The  Library's  plight,  Boorstln  said,  "could 
become  tragic  for  our  nation,  the  Congress 
and  the  whole  world  of  learning.  ...  It 
would  be  a  historic  irony- the  only  analogy 
I  can  think  of  is  the  burning  of  the  ancient 
Ubrary  of  Alexandria  In  Egypt-lf  the  Con- 
gress should  choose  ...  to  direct  and  pro- 
mote the  disintegration  of  this  great  institu- 
tion." .  ,. 
He  had  always  told  the  truth  at>out  the  li- 
brary's needs.  Boorstln  said,  and  Congress 
had  believed  him.  They  can't  afford  not  to 
believe  him  now.  he  said. 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's 
minds,  that  tax  our  consciousness,  our  re- 
sources of  wisdom,  knowledge  and  informa- 


tion. Threats  from  without  and  problems 
within  demand  every  shred  of  the  most  an- 
cient wisdom  and  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion. .  .  .  We.  the  greatest  library  on  earth, 
serving  the  greatest  republic,  are  needed  as 
never  before  by  an  imprisoned  humanity." 

To  Boorstln,  It  is  obviously  unthinkable 
that  members  of  Congress,  under  what  one 
of  them  called  "the  automatic  buzz-saw  of 
Gramm-Rudman".  would  wilfully  tamper 
with  the  great  treasure  under  his  watch.  He 
Is  a  scholar  of  the  American  scene,  a  prolific 
author  on  the  American  character,  and  It  is 
plain  that  he  cannot  credit  a  triumph  for 
knownothinglsm  or  a  confession  that  Con- 
gress cannot  decide  for  lUelf  what  is  impor- 
tant. 

The  cuts  will  curb  the  library's  collecting, 
curtail  its  ser\lces  to  the  blind  and  shorten 
its  hours. 

"Historians  will  not  fail  to  note  that  a 
people  who  could  spend  $300  billion  on  their 
defense  would  not  spend  $18  million  on 
their  knowledge-and  could  not  even  keep 
their  libraries  open  In  the  evening." 

"These,"  said  Boorstln,  "are  not  the  prior- 
ities of  civilization  and  freedom.  .  .  Dare 
we  say.  simply,  that  our  nation,  perhaps  the 
first  nation  on  earth  explicitly  founded  on 
knowledge.  Is  now  ready  to  disintegrate  and 
destroy  its  own  foundations?" 

Chairman  Vic  Fazio  (D-Calif.)  said  he 
shared  the  librarian's  alarm  but  could  not 
"dilute  the  reality  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
Congress." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  be  so  aggressive 
was  the  most  comfort  he  could  offer. 

And  Rep.  Llndy  Boggs  (D-La.)  told  Boor- 
stln she  was  "very  very  pleased  that  you 
have  given  such  an  Impassioned  plea. " 

No  one  had  any  Idea  of  what  to  do.  Per- 
haps private  contributions?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  anguished  reader  wrote  a  letter  to 
The  Washington  Post  expressing  a  willing- 
ness to  pay  a  dollar  to  enter  the  library.  If 
only  Its  doors  could  be  kept  open  In  the 
evening,  the  only  time  she  was  free  to  use 
Its  splendid  reading-room. 

Boorstln  said  he  thinks  it  Is  "dangerous" 
to  rely  on  private  contributions  because 
"this  Is  a  national  library  and  can  continue 
to  provide  Its  services  only  if  the  nation  sup- 
ports its  activities. 

Nor  would  it  do  for  him  to  roam  the  coun- 
try rattling  a  tin  cup  for  the  jewel  in  the 
crown  of  the  country's  public  library 
system.  Local  libraries  need  money,  too. 

Fazio  asked  if  we  could  acquire  the  books 
we  "need  "  with  the  deep  cuts. 

"It  is  a  most  interesting  question, "  said 
Boorstln.  "It  Is  a  problem  to  decide  what 
knowledge  may  be  useful.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  a  book  about  the  rainfall  in 
Burma  would  be  important?  But  we  had  it 
and  during  World  War  II  we  were  the  only 
place  which  had  information  which  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death." 

The  cuts  in  the  programs  for  the  blind  do 
not  mean  life  or  death,  merely  a  narrower 
access  to  the  Joys  of  reading.  Last  year  the 
library  circulated  21  million  books  and  mag- 
azines to  iU  646.300  talking-book  patrons 
and  18.300  Braille  readers.  They  will  be  de- 
prived of  80,000  new  books  by  Gramm- 
Rudman.  or  rather  by  a  Congress  which  has 
abdicated  Its  powers. 

Congress  doesn't  see  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress as  a  symbol  of  our  nation.  The  last 
time  it  intervened  in  the  library's  affairs 
was  when  it  banned  Playboy  magazine  from 
the  reading  material  supplied  the  blind. 

It's  a  little  hard  to  see  a  body  with  that 
mentality  throwing  off  the  shackles  of 
Gramm-Rudman  to  strike  a  blow  for  knowl- 
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ege.  Congress  seems  to  think  that  the  less  It 
knows,  the  better  off  It  is.  It's  obviously  up 
to  the  rest  of  us  to  tell  them  that  the  coun- 
try will  be  no  stronger  than  iU  information. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  21. 
1986] 
Library  of  Congress  Backers  Say  Reduced 
Budget  May  Close  the  Books  on  Some 
National  Treasures 

(By  David  Shrlbman) 
Washington.— The  chamber  was  much 
like  a  seminar  room,  a  tiny,  out-of-the-way 
r^ess  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol. 
ThJre.  far  from  the  din  of  congressional 
debate,  a  small  man  in  a  gray  suit  and  a 
crimson  bow  tie  made  his  somber  presenta- 
tion. Twice  he  used  the  word  "beg. " 

"The  greatest  of  republics  has  been  served 
by  the  greatest  of  the  world's  libraries."  said 
Daniel  Boorstln.  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
"But  this  will  not  continue  to  be  possible, 
unless  the  Congress  takes  measures  to 
repair  the  damage  done  and  to  be  done  by 
the  vast  and  unprecedented  cuts  In  the  li- 
brary's budget." 

A  block  away  scores  of  scholars  walked 
out  of  the  mldmornlng  drizzle,  passing  two 
15th-century  testaments  of  learning,  the 
Giant  Bible  of  Mainz  and  the  Gutenberg 
Bible,  on  the  way  to  the  slightly  musty 
reading  room  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  In 
the  reading  room  they  sat  amid  statues  of 
Beethoven,  >Iewton,  Herodotus  and  Gibbon. 
In  the  chamber  of  the  House  legislative 
appropriations  suijcommittee,  however,  the 
talk  was  of  Phil  Gramm  and  Warren 
Rudman— and  of  the  verdict  of  historians 
yet  unborn. 

"They  will  recall  the  last  epoch  of  the 
Roman  Empire, "  said  Mr.  Boorstln,  "when 
Romans  were  so  fearful  of  the  barbarians 
that  they  imitated  the  barbarians. " 

"INTELLECTUAL  PAUL  REVERE" 

Mr.  Boorstln  had  come  to  appeal  for 
help— "an  intellectual  Paul  Revere."  in  the 
words  of  Rep.  Vic  Fazio  (D..  Calif.),  who 
presided  at  the  appropriations  hearing— for 
what  he  described  as  nothing  less  than  the 
survival  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
budget  of  the  library,  with  81  million  ob- 
jects the  largest  in  the  world,  was  cut  by 
$8.4  million  this  year,  and  the  automatic  re- 
ductions required  by  the  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit-reduction  law  added  another  $10  mil- 
lion in  cuts,  shrinking  the  budget  total  to 
$220.3  million. 

"Dare  we  say.  simply,  that  our  nation,  per- 
haps the  first  nation  on  earth  explicitly 
founded  on  knowledge.  Is  now  ready  to  dis- 
integrate and  destroy  iU  own  foundations?  " 
Mr.  Boorstin  asked.  "It  is  my  sworn  duty 
under  the  Constitution.'  he  added,  "to  alert 
the  Congress  to  what  It  Is  doing,  and  use  all 
my  efforu  to  save  the  Congress  and  all  of  us 
from  a  historic  disaster. " 

To  accommodate  the  cuts,  the  library  Is 
trimming  Its  budget  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  materials  by  13%,  reducing  Its 
book  preservation  work  by  16%,  closing  the 
library's  reading  room  on  Sundays,  holidays 
and  all  evenings  but  Wednesdays,  and  cut- 
ting Its  preservation  work  so  drastically  that 
80,000  fine  prints,  hundreds  of  priceless 
photographs  and  thousands  of  books  will  be 
in  danger  of  becoming  brittle  and,  eventual- 
ly, turning  to  dust. 

Moreover,  the  library,  the  principal  source 
of  Braille  and  audio-cassette  books  for  the 
blind  and  handicapped,  will  cut  back  IU  pro- 
duction substantially. 

Mr.  Boorstln  says  the  budget  cuU.  which 
he  is  seeking  to  have  reversed,  "promote  the 


disintegration"  of  the  library  and  are  cam- 
Ing  "Irreparable"  damage  to  the  library  and 
Its  collections  It  has  taken  two  centuries 
to  build  this  institution, "  he  says.  "It  can  be 
disintegrated  In  a  decade  and  destroyed  In 
two  decades." 

cries  of  OUTRAGE 

The  prospect  of  substantial  changes  in  the 
operation  of  the  library  has  prompted  cries 
of  outrage  from  scholars  and  writers.  "The 
whole  quality  of  life  In  America  Is  being  low- 
ered by  these  cuU. "  says  William  L.  Shirer. 
who  spent  many  stretches  of  hours  In  the  li- 
brary while  working  on  his  chronicle  of  life 
under  Germany's  Third  Reich.  "We're  going 
to  end  up  like  Sparta.  We're  going  to  have  a 
big  military  machine  and  nothing  else. 
We're  cutting  the  cultural  foundation  that 
means  so  much  to  this  country." 

Barbara  Tuchman,  the  Pulltzer-wlnnlng 
historian,  used  the  library  to  examine 
dozens  of  medieval  books  In  the  course  of 
preparing  "A  Distant  Mirror. "  Robert  Dono- 
van, who  has  written  10  books,  discovered  In 
the  library's  collections  a  two-volume  tran- 
script of  the  trial  of  Charles  Oulteau,  the 
assassin  of  President  James  Garfield,  and  an 
account  of  how  Richard  Lawrence,  a  house 
painter,  nearly  killed  President  Andrew 
Jackson  on  the  Capitol  steps  more  than  a 
century  ago. 

"Security  Is  really  based  on  the  willing- 
ness of  people  to  uphold  their  country,  and 
the  library  Is  part  of  that  sense  of  national 
security, "  says  Mrs.  Tuchman.  "Not  valuing 
these  aspects  of  civilized  life  erodes  our 
freedom." 

Mr.  Boorstln  knows  the  library  Is  a  pecu- 
liar sort  of  Washington  "special  Interest, 
one  that  serves  and  chronicles  the  activities 
of— myriad  special  Interests.  He  hopes  that 
the  deep  reserves  of  affection  that  members 
of  Congress  have  for  their  own  library  es- 
tablished in  large  measure  by  a  gift  from 
Thomas  Jefferson  will  help  him  avoid  sub- 
stantial damage  to  the  library's  collections 
and  activities. 


MOMENTS  OF  CONTEMPLATION 

The  library  Is  valued  highly  on  Capitol 
Hill,  not  only  for  IU  resources  but  for  the 
momenU  of  contemplation  and  the  sparkles 
of  perspective  It  offers  the  nation's  lawmak- 
ers. It  Is  an  Immensely  civilized  comer  of 
the  capital  where,  far  from  the  battles  of 
the  day,  one  can  sit  and  read  a  poem  by 
Czeslaw  Mllosz,  the  Pole  who  won  the  1980 
Nobel  Prize  for  literature,  or  better  yet, 
hear  him  read  his  work  aloud. 

The  other  day,  one  scholar  was  lingering 
on  the  history  of  the  architecture  of  the 
modern  opera  house,  another  was  exploring 
the  styles  of  the  Americans  who  painted  In 
Brittany  and  a  third  was  dipping  Into  an  ac- 
count of  a  conspiracy  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers to  capture  the  U.S.  steamship  Michi- 
gan on  Lake  Erie  in  1864  and  to  release  pris- 
oners of  war  In  Sandusky  Bay. 

But  these  scholars  are  learning  another 
lesson,  too,  that  even  In  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  library,  amid  the  paintings  of  Audu- 
bon and  the  scraps  of  papyrus  and  rows  of 
microfiches,  the  realities  of  the  budget 
crisis— and  the  burden  of  the  automatic, 
across-the-board  budget  cuU  designed  to 
eliminate  the  deficit  by  1991-lntrude. 
"President  Kennedy  used  to  say  that  to 
govern  was  to  choose,"  says  Sen.  Daniel 
Moynlhan  (D.,  N.Y.).  "We  are  abdicating 
the  principle  of  choice.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress Is  a  very  good  symbol  for  us. " 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  21,  1986) 

BooRiTiN  Pleads  for  Library-Panel  Urged 
TO  Vote  18%  Budget  Increaib 

(By  Phil  McCombt) 
Attacking  what  he  called  "antldemocniUc 
and  antlknowledge "  budget  reductions.  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  Daniel  J.  Boorstln  yes- 
terday proposed  a  1987  budget  that  would 
restore  most  funding  cuU  that  the  library 
suffered  this  year. 

"It  has  taken  two  centuries  to  build  this 
Institution.  It  can  be  disintegrated  In  a 
decade  and  destroyed  In  two  decades, "  Boor- 
stln testified  before  the  House  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  on  the  legislative 
branch.  He  asked  for  $248.6  million  for 
fiscal  1987.  an  18  percent  Increase. 

Boorstln  spoke  of  "a  nation  In  terror  and 
decline."  of  "an  Incompletely  Informed  Con- 
gress."  and  he  said:  "The  disaster  which  I 
describe  [at  the  library],  the  shame  which 
will  come  on  thU  nation  If  the  Congress  pur- 
sues a  policy  of  disintegrating  IU  library, 
can  be  averted  only  If  this"  committee  re- 
stores" the  budget  cuU. 

To  meet  this  year's  cuU.  which  total  I1B.3 
million,  library  officials  have  slashed  the 
hours  that  IU  general  reading  rooms  are 
open  to  the  pubIc  by  one  third,  have  begun 
reducing  the  5.200-member  staff  by  300.  and 
have  sharply  curtailed  expenses  for  acquisi- 
tions, preservation,  services  for  the  blind 
and  handicapped,  and  other  activities. 

"I  share  your  alarm. "  said  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman.  Rep.  Vic  Pazlo  (D-Callf.) 
"You're  playing  the  role  of  Intellectual  Paul 
Revere  this  morning." 

Fazio  said  this  subcommittee  will  "try  to 
reach  a  figure  that  will  allow  the  library  to 
continue  to  flourish, "  but  he  added  that  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  budget  reduction 
act  Is  a  "buzz  saw."  and  "I  cannot  In  any 
way  dilute  .  .  .  what  the  reality  Is  In  the 
Congress." 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. Rep.  Jerry  Lewis  (R.Callf.),  said 
the  nation  faces  "an  exploding  deficit."  and 
he  challenged  Boorstln  "to  help  us  to  look 
again  and  again"  for  ways  to  save  money. 

■Frankly,  you're  on  the  uble  (and]  we're 
going  to  need  your  help. "  Lewis  said  to  the 
scholarly  Boorstln,  who,  wearing  a  red  bow 
tie.  sal  listening  with  knotted  brows. 

Boorstln  responded.  "I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  cannot 
establish  priorities. "  He  said  defense  Is  a  pri- 
ority and  "I  don't  know  why  knowledge 
can't  be." 

Continuing  to  press,  Lewis  said  he  was  re- 
cently near  San  Diego  where  he  saw  "holes 
In  the  mountains  there  and  people  are  living 
there  .  .  .  Their  not  starving  to  death  Is  a 
very  high  priority  of  mine. " 

Rep.  Llndy  Boggs  (D-La.)  praised  Boorstln 
for  his  "Impassioned  plea"  and  added.  "We 
share  your  distress  because  It's  our  dis- 
tress." A  key  function  of  the  library  is  to 
serve  members  of  Congress. 

In  this  regard.  Fazio  said  congreulonal 
staffers  were  upset  because  sometimes  no 
one  answered  the  special  "quick  reference" 
phone  number  at  the  library's  Congression- 
al Research  Service.  Joseph  E.  Ross,  acting 
director  of  CR8.  testified  he  would  move 
some  personnel  around  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Prank  Kurt  Cylke,  director  of  the  library's 
services  for  the  blind  and  physically  handi- 
capped, testified  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  provide  magazines  fbr  many  blind  people 
who  have  requested  them— another  result  of 
the  budget  cutting. 
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Were  facing  a  very  serious,  severe,  detri- 
.  mental  cut  .  .  .  We  are  at  roclc  bottom."  he 
said. 

Deputy  Librarian  of  Congress  William  J. 
Welsh  testified  that  as  of  yesterday,  the 
staff  had  been  reduced  by  111.  most 
through  the  reduction-in-force  procedure. 
Associate  Librarian  Donald  C.  Curran  testi- 
fied that  70  persons  have  been  riffed.  but 
that  "probably  55  or  60"  of  them  will 
"retain"  positions  at  the  library. 

Fazio  said  the  riffing  process  may  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  recent  minority  hires,  and 
he  aslced  for  a  report  on  the  impact.  Library 
officials  said  they  would  provide  it. 

In  other  testimony  yesterday.  Peter  G. 
Sparks,  the  library's  director  of  preserva- 
tion, disclosed  that  a  fire  and  an  explosion 
toolc  place  last  Friday  at  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center,  where  the  library  s  scientists 
are  experimenting  on  a  book  preservation 
process. 

A  building  was  damaged,  but  no  books 
were  lost  and  no  one  was  injured.  Sparks 
testified.  But  the  incident  and  an  earlier  fire 
have  cast  a  shadow  over  plans  to  construct  a 
multimillion-dollar  preservation  facility 
near  Frederick.  Md. 

This  "mass  book  deacidification  facility" 
would  use  a  new  gas  process,  patented  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  to  remove  acid 
from  most  of  the  library's  13  million  books, 
which  could  extend  the  life  of  a  book  from 
25  to  600  years. 

Sparks  testified  that  bids  for  the  plant 
construction  were  to  be  opened  in  six  weeks, 
but  that  this  may  be  delayed  as  the  library's 
scientists  seek  to  discover  what  caused  the 
fires  and  explosion. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  21.  19861 

LiBRABY  OF  Congress  Chief  Warms  of  a 
■Disaster"  From  Budget  Ctrrs 

Washington.  February  20.— The  head  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  told  Congress  today 
that  cuts  in  the  library's  budget  were 
having  "disastrous  consequences  for  the 
Congress,  the  nation  and  the  world  of  learn- 
ing." 

Daniel  J.  Boorstin.  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, told  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  Legislative  Branch  that 
cuts  had  already  been  made  in  the  hours 
the  library  was  open  and  that  it  would  face 
other  rigors  never  encountered  in  peace- 
time: forced  reductions  in  collecting  of 
needed  current  material,  materials  already 
acquired  remaining  uncatalogued  and  there- 
fore inaccessible,  and  deterioration  of  collec- 
tions because  of  lack  of  preservative  treat- 
ment. 

The  library  is  not  only  a  .source  of  infor- 
mation for  members  of  Congress  but  also 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  repositories  of 
material  for  scholars. 

Dr.  Boorstin  said  future  historians  would 
wonder  why  a  nation  that  was  spending 
$300  billion  for  the  military  had  decided  to 
cut  $18  million  from  the  library's  current 
budget  of  $238  million.  The  cuts  are  a  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  law  calling  for  deficit 
reduction  and  a  balanced  budget  by  1991. 

WARNING  OF   "HISTORIC  DISASTER  " 

"Historians. "  he  said,  'will  look  with 
amazement  and  incredulity  at  a  nation  that 
could  once  afford  to  build  grand  structures 
bearing  the  names  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
John  Adams  and  James  Madison— all  lovers 
and  champions  of  knowledge— yet  decided  It 
could  no  longer  afford  to  acquire  as  effec- 
tively and  abundantly  as  possible  the  cur- 
rent sources  of  knowledge. "  The  three  Presi- 
dents' names  are  on  the  main  library  build- 
ing. 


Dr.  Boorstin  said  that  he  was  not  an 
alarmist  but  that  it  was  his  duty  to  warn 
Congress  away  from  "a  historic  disaster. " 
He  said,  "The  only  analogy  I  can  think  of  is 
the  burning  of  the  Ancient  library  in  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt"  in  the  third  century  A.D. 

Representative  Vic  Fazio.  Democrat  of 
California,  the  subcommittee  chairman,  told 
Dr.  Boorstin  he  was  acting  as  "an  intellectu- 
al Paul  Revere "  in  ■"alarming  the  country- 
side as  to  what  might  happen  to  the  na- 
tlons  library. "  and  that  his  "strong,  pas- 
sionate statement "  was  especially  effective 
because  it  was  not  of  character  for  the  soft- 
spoken  scholar. 

The  chairman  said  he  supported  the  li- 
brarian but.  asked  where  money  could  be 
found  to  restore  cuts  in  the  current  year. 
Mr.  Fazio  replied.  'I  don't  know.  "• 


MACHINE  TOOL  232  PETITION'S 
2- YEAR    "ANNIVERSARY" 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  marked  the  passing  of  an  anni- 
versary that  I  took  no  pleasure  In  ob- 
serving.   Two    years    ago.    Commerce 
Secretary    Malcolm    Baldrige.    in    re- 
sponse to  the  U.S.  machine  tool  indus- 
try's request  for  import  relief  under 
the  national  security  clause,  submitted 
a  recommendation  to  the  White  House 
which  reportedly  called  for  temporary 
import  restraints.  His  recommendation 
stemmed  from  a  finding  that  then-cur- 
rent   levels    of    high-technology,    de- 
fense-sensitive  machine  tool   imports 
threatened  to  impair  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  Yet  de- 
spite the  gravity  of  that  finding  and 
the  urgent  need  for  remedial  action, 
despite  the  fact  that  those  Govern- 
ment agencies  responsible  for  ensuring 
mobilization  readiness  concur  with  the 
finding  that  import  adjustments  are 
necessary,    despite    overwhelming   bi- 
partisan supfKJrt  from  the  Congress, 
despite  the  perceptible— and  potential- 
ly irreversible— erosion  of  U.S.  manu- 
facturing capability,  despite  the  fact 
that   machine   tool   imports   have   in- 
creased to  the  point  where  they  now 
account  for  more  than  44  percent  of 
domestic     consumption,     the     White 
House  still  has  not  acted  on  Secretary 
Baldrige's  recommendation. 

A  decision  is,  at  long  last  however, 
reportedly  imminent.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  a  copy  of  a  Washington  Post 
article  dated  March  5.  1986.  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Reagan  May  Ask  Japan  To  Restrict  Ma- 
cHiNE-TooL  Shipments  to  U.S.— President 
Said  Weighing  Use  of  Quotas  Based  on 
National  Security 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 
President  Reagan  Is  considering  asking 
Japan  to  voluntarily  cut  Its  sales  of  machine 
tools  In  the  United  SUtes.  threatening  to 
set  quotas  otherwise  under  national-security 
provisions  of  U.S.  trade  laws  that  haven't 
been  used  before,  administration  officials 
said  yesterday. 

The  import  limits  could  last  for  as  long  as 
five  years  to  preserve  the  ability  of  the 
Import-battered  domestic  tool  Industry  to 
produce  machines  needed  to  make  weapons, 
the  sources  said. 


•The  decision  Is  going  to  be  made  by 
President  Reagan  within  the  next  couple  of 
weeks."  said  one  administration  official, 
who  has  been  pushing  for  action  on  a  three- 
year-old  petition  by  American  machine-tool 
makers  to  win  trade  protection  on  national- 
security  grounds. 

Although  several  countries  supply  ma- 
chine tools  to  the  American  market,  any 
import  restrainU  are  likely  to  fall  on  Japan, 
which  is  the  largest  supplier  of  general-use 
machine  tools  to  the  United  States. 

European  machine  tools,  which  come 
largely  from  West  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, are  such  specialized  products  that 
they  do  not  compete  directly  with  U.S.  prod- 
ucts. Japanese  newspapers  are  speculating 
that  the  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  is  preparing  for  the  restraints 
by  seeking  estimates  from  major  m'achine- 
tool  makers  in  that  country  of  their  export 
projections  for  this  year. 

U.S.  machine-tool  makers  and  their  con- 
gressional allies  have  argued  that  foreign 
manufacturers  produce  about  three-fourths 
of  the  state-of-the-art.  computer-controlled 
lathes  and  machinery  centers,  necessary  for 
manufacturing  weapons  ranging  from  mis- 
siles to  rifles. 

"The  very  foundation  of  our  national  se- 
curity and  economic  well-being  depend  upon 
the  skill  and  capacity  of  the  machine-tool 
Industry."  27  House  Republicans,  Including 
Minority  Leader  Robert  H.  Michel  (111.), 
said  in  a  January  letter  to  President 
Reagan.  There  is  a  'serious  threat  to  the 
national  security  posed  by  our  growing  de- 
pendence on  Imports  for  high-technology 
defense-sensitive  machinery. "  they  added. 

Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige. 
who  two  years  ago  this  week  recommended 
that  sharp  limiu  be  placed  on  imports  of 
machine  tools  on  national-security  grounds. 
is  pressing  for  the  voluntary  restraints  on 
Japanese  imports. 

His  original  proposal,  which  never  went  to 
the  full  cabinet,  was  far  stronger.  It  called 
for  banning  90  percent  of  all  imports,  and 
effectively  would  have  eliminated  Japanese 
products  from  the  United  States. 

That  lecommendation  ran  into  sharp  op- 
position from  free-trade  advocates  within 
the  administration,  who  sought  to  bury  the 
Issue  by  keeping  It  from  a  presidential  deci- 
sion. 

•You  had  stalling  because  people  thought 
It  was  a  bad  Issue  that  could  be  stalled 
away, "  said  an  official  who  favors  the 
Import  curbs. 

The  machine-tool  Industry's  petition  was 
brought  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  White 
House  Chief  of  Staff  Donald  T.  Regan  In 
December,  when  he  was  seeking  support  for 
tax  overhaul  from  House  Republiclans. 

They  quickly  reminded  him  of  the  buried 
recommendation  to  help  U.S.  machine-tool 
makers,  and  he  promised  to  resurrect  the 
Issue. 

Since  then.  It  has  moved  toward  the  front 
burner  of  administration  trade  issues. 

Secretary  of  SUte  George  P.  Shultz  met 
last  week  with  three  Republican  House 
meml)ers— Nancy  Johnson  (Conn.).  Henry 
Hyde  (111.)  and  Lynn  Martin  (III.)— on  the 
issue,  and  U.S.  Trade  Representative  Clay- 
ton Yeutter  publicly  criticized  the  National 
Security  Council  for  delaying  a  resolution  of 
the  Industry  petition. 

Under  questioning  by  Rep.  Barbara  B. 
Kennelly  (D-Conn.)  at  a  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearing  last  month, 
Yeutter  said,  "True  to  form,  the  National 
Security  Council  has  not  yet  given  me  a 


date  [for  a  meeting  on  machine  tools],  and  I 
cannot  defend  that  at  all. 

"But  I  can  be  a  little  more  optimistic  than 
that  because  I  really  think  we  will  do  this 
within  the  next  two  to  three  weeks.  I  think 
we  are  finally  nearlng  the  conclusion  of  this 
process,  which  has  been  indefensively  pro- 
crastinated." 

He  was  scheduled  to  meet  last  week  with 
the  president's  national  security  adviser. 
Rear  Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter.  but  the 
meeting  was  postponed  because  of  develop- 
ments In  the  Philippines. 

The  idea  of  so-called  voluntary  restraints 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  is  considered 
more  palatable  to  the  free-trade  Ideology  of 
the  Reagan  adminUtratlon  than  Baldrige's 
original  recommendation  of  sharp  limits  on 
imports  through  quotas  and  tariffs. 

Rep.  Johnson  said  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  told  her  he  opposed 
import  limits,  but  appeared  more  sympa- 
thetic to  voluntary  restraints,  even  if  they 
are  agreed  to  under  the  threat  of  imposed 
quotas. 

Nose-counters  within  the  administration 
and  on  Capitol  Hill  are  unsure  what  the 
NSC  will  recommend  to  the  president.  "It's 
still  up  in  the  air. "  said  one  administration 
official. 

In  the  three  years  since  the  National  Ma- 
chine Tool  Builders  Association  filed  lU  pe- 
tition for  import  restraints,  sales  of  foreign 
machine  tools  have  Increased  steadily,  going 
from  26.4  percent  of  the  U.S.  market  in  1982 
to  about  43  percent  last  year. 

The  value  of  Japanese  Imports  tripled  in 
the  same  period,  jumping  from  $535  million 
In  1982  to  about  $1.5  billion  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  foundation 
of  our  national  security  and  economic 
well-being  depend  upon  the  skill  and 
capacity  of  the  machine  tool  industry. 
Having  supported  the  "Houdaille  peti- 
tion" in  1981.  and  the  current  section 
232  petition,  as  well  as  having  intro- 
duced legislation  (S.  1679),  it  would  be 
my  fond  hope  that  the  President  pro- 
vide some  much  needed  relief  to  this 
industry. 

Recently  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev indicatejl  that,  in  connection 
with  his  propose$l  reform  of  the  Soviet 
economy,  he  intfends  to  invest  $270  bil- 
lion into  the  machine-building  indus- 
try from  now  until  1990.  Clearly  the 
Soviets  recognize  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a  vital  machine 
tool  industry.  Why  can't  we?« 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  Mexico  SUte  Legislature  took  sig- 
nificant action  on  February  14,  1986, 
when  it  passed  "A  Joint  Resolution 
Ratifying  a  Proposed  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Relating  to  the  Compensation  of 
Members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  the  Time  When  Any  In- 
crease Shall  Take  Effect." 

At  the  request  of  the  legislature,  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  New  Mexico 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  10,  as  well  as 
the  secretary  of  state's  notice  of  certi- 
fication of  this  resolution,  appear  In 
the  Record  in  full. 

The  material  follows: 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
certificate 
I,  Clara  Jones,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  attached  document  is  a  true  and  exact 
reproduction  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10. 
approved  by  the  37th  Legislature,  Second 
Regular  Session,  State  of  New  Mexico,  on 
February  14.  1986.  entitled  A  Joint  Resolu- 
tion Ratifying  a  Proposed  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Relat- 
ing to  the  Compensation  of  Members  of  the 
United  States  Congress  and  the  Time  When 
Any  Increase  Shall  Take  Effect." 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  City  of 
Santa  Fe.  the  Capital  on  this  17th  day  of 
February,  A.D.  1986. 

Clara  Jones. 
SecTttary  of  State. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  10 
Whereas,  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  on  September  25,  1789.  at  a  session 
held  in  New  York.  New  York,  duly  adopted 
a  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  Mexico  acknowledges  that  the  article 
of  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  proposed  by  resolution  of  the 
First  Congress  on  September  25,  1789  may 
still  be  ratified  by  states'  legislatures  as  a 
result  of  the  ruling  by  the  United  States  su- 
preme court  in  the  landmark  case  of  Cole- 
man V.  Miller.  307  U.S.  433  (1939):  and 

Whereas,  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
First  Congress  on  September  25.  1789  has 
already  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  following  sUtes  on  the  dates  Indicated, 
to  wit:  Maryland  on  December  19,  1789: 
North  Carolina  on  December  22,  1789: 
South  Carolina  on  January  19,  1790:  Dela- 
ware on  January  28,  1790:  Vermont  on  No- 
vember 3,  1791:  Virginia  on  December  15, 
1791:  Ohio  on  May  6,  1873  (70  Ohio  Laws 
409-10):  Wyoming  on  March  3.  1978  (124 
Cong.  Rec.  7910):  Maine  on  April  27.  1983: 
(130  Cong.  Rec.  H9097,  SI  1017):  Colorado  on 
April  18,  1984:  South  Dakota  on  February 
21,  1985  (131  Cong.  Rec.  H971.  83306):  New 
Hampshire  on  March  7,  1985  (131  Cong. 
Rec.  H1378.  83697):  Arizona  on  April  3.  1985 
(131  Cong.  Rec.  H2060,  S4750):  Tennessee 
on  May  23,  1985  (131  Cong.  Rec.  H6672, 
S10797,  S13504):  and  Oklahoma  on  July  10, 
1985  (131  Cong.  Rec.  H7263,  S13504);  as  well 
as  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia  on 
February  2,  1984  and  on  January  21.  1985 
and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  on  February  4.  1985:  and 

Whereas,  the  proposal  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  several  states  for  ratification 
reads: 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  concurring,  that  the  follow- 
ing (Article]  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  SUtes.  .  .  .  which  [Article]. 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said 
Legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  Intenu  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  the  said  Constitution, 
viz.: 

••[An  ARTICLE]  In  addition  to  and 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  proposed  by  Con- 
gress, and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article 
of  the  original  Constitution, 

"Article  the  second.  .  .  No  law,  verying 
the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the 
Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  take 
effect,  until  an  election  of  Representatives 
shall  have  intervened. ": 


Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
Ulature  of  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico  that, 
pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  First  Congress  on  September  25. 1789 
U  hereby  ratified  by  the  SUte  of  New 
Mexico:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  certified  copy 
of  this  resolution,  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  be  Immediately 
forwarded  to  the  administrator  of  general 
services.  Washington,  D.C..  to  each  member 
of  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Staes  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  the 
request  that  this  resolution  be  printed  In 
full  In  the  Congressional  Record.* 


TAX  REFORM  AND  ^ 

AGRICULTURE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  about  to 
begin  debating  comprehensive  tax 
reform.  During  this  debate,  we  must 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  Impact 
tax  reform  may  have  on  agriculture. 

Tax  reform  presents  an  opportunity 
to  make  some  significant  positive 
changes  In  the  way  the  tax  system  af- 
fects agriculture.  But  we  must  proceed 
carefully.  As  everyone  In  this  Cham- 
ber knows,  American  agriculture  is  ter- 
ribly depressed:  My  own  State  of  Mon- 
tana suffered  the  sharpest  decline  In 
wheat  production  of  any  SUte  last 
year,  and  our  cattle  production  Is  at  an 
all-time  low  level. 

Given  this  situation,  we  must  pro- 
ceed carefully. 

Agricultural  Ux  reform  must  have 
two  basic  objectives.  The  first  Is  to 
reduce  abusive  tax  shelters  that  dis- 
tort the  agricultural  economy  and 
enable  high-Income  outside  Investors 
to  avoid  paying  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.  The  second  is  to  simplify  the 
tax  system  for  ordinary  agricultural 
producers,  and  make  It  more  fair. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  we  must 
make  several  changes  In  the  Tax  Code, 
some  of  which  were  Included  In  the 
House-passed  tax  bill,  H.R.  3838, 

land-clkarino,  fertilization,  and 
conservation 
Under  current  law,  Uxpayers  can 
take  immediate  deductions  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  to  break  land  and  oth- 
erwise prepare  It  for  farming.  When 
the  land  Is  sold,  the  proceeds  can  be 
taxed  at  favorable  capital  galru  rates. 
These  provisions,  as  the  Montana 
SUte  University  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  has  found,  "provide  a 
major  economic  Incentive  for  Investors 
who  do  not  plan  to  retain  ownership 
of  converted  land  to  convert  rangeland 
to  cropland,"  As  a  result,  fragile  range- 
land  can  be  converted  to  farmland, 
then  quickly  sold,  with  little  consider- 
ation of  the  underlying  economics  of 
the  conversion.  Such  "sodbustlng" 
contradicts  our  national  farm  policies 
and   environmental    policies.    As   the 
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Center  for  Rural  Affairs  has  conclud- 
ed: 

While  the  government  pays  farmers  to 
reduce  production  and  lalce  erodible  land 
out  of  production,  the  tax  code  subsidizes 
development  of  .  .  .  highly  erodible  land  for 
more  production  of  surplus  crops.  The  re- 
sulU  include  higher  farm  program  cosU. 
lower  farm  income  due  to  over  production 
.  .  .  [and]  high  erosion  rates  which  reduce 
food  security  for  future  generations. 

To  address  this  problem,  we  should 
make  two  major  changes  to  current 
law.  First,  we  should  repeal  the  section 
182  expensing  of  land-clearing  expend- 
itures. Second,  we  should  deny  section 
1231  capital  gains  treatment  to  pro- 
ceeds from  the  disposition  of  "'highly 
erodible  cropland"— as  defined  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  farm  bill. 
Similar  provisions  are  included  in  sec- 
tions 921  and  922  of  the  House  bill. 
However,  unlike  the  House  bill,  we 
should  not  repeal  the  section  180  pro- 
vision permitting  fertilizer  expenses  to 
be  deducted  immediately:  these  ex- 
penses are  common,  recurring  ones 
distinguishable  from  major  land  clear- 
ing. 

The  same  goes  for  soil  and  water 
conservation  expenditures.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  they  can  be  deducted  as  cur- 
rent expenses.  This  treatment,  unlike 
the  expensing  of  land-clearing  ex- 
penses, is  fully  justified.  Expenditures 
for  soil  and  water  conservation— for 
example,  constructing  soil-saving  ter- 
races—generate long-term  social  bene- 
fits for  which  farmers  and  ranchers 
are  not  fully  compensated.  In  other 
areas,  such  as  research  and  develop- 
ment, we  have  recognized  that  the  ex- 
istence of  such  •externalities"  justifies 
the  provision  of  tax  incentives  to 
achieve  the  optimal  level  of  expendi- 
tures. Similar  reasoning  justifies  re- 
taining soil  and  water  conservation  ex- 
pensing. 

TREATMENT  OF  PREPRODUCTIVE  EXPENSES  FOR 
BREEDING  STOCK 

Under  current  law,  ranchers  can  im- 
mediately   deduct    the    preproductive 
■^  expenses  of  managing  their  breeding 
herd,   then   receive   favorable  capital 
gains  treatment  of  the  proceeds  when 
the  breeding  stock  is  sold.  In  some 
cases,  this  creates  a  substantial  deferr- 
ral/conversion   that   attracts   outside 
tax-shelter  investors,   thereby  stiinu- 
lating  overproduction   and  distorting 
the    agricultural    economy.    For    this 
reason,  some  agricultural  groups  have 
proposed  revising  the  tax  treatment  of 
preproductive  expenses.  For  example, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion has  proposed  that  "all  gains  on 
the  sale  of  breeding,  draft,  and  sport- 
ing livestock  and  dairy 
animals  *  •  *  be  treated   as  ordinary 
income,  not  capital  gains." 

The  President's  tax  reform  proposal 
attempted  to  address  this  problem 
both  by  requiring  that  preproductive 
period  expenses  be  capitalized  rather 
than  deducted  immediate— if  the  pre- 


productive period  exceeds  2  years— and 
by  denying  capital  gains  treatment  to 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  breeding 
stock  and  all  other  "section  1231 
assets."  The  House  tax  bill  addresses 
the  problem  somewhat  differently.  It 
gives  ranchers  an  election:  they  can 
either  capitalize  their  preproductive 
period  expenses  or  instead  deduct 
them  immediately  but  be  limited  to 
straight-line-rather  than  acceler- 
ated—depreciation and  full  recapture 
or  previous  depreciation  deductions  as 
ordinary  income  rather  than  capital 
gain.  As  a  result,  this  House  proposal 
would  introduce  major  new  complex- 
ities for  ranchers,  in  the  form  of  the 
separate  depreciation  schedule— which 
also  discriminates  against  diversified 
operations— and  in  the  recapture  or 
previously  expensed  amounts,  which 
would  impose  major  new  recordkeep- 
ing burdens. 

The  House  bill  could  be  improved 
upon  by  replacing  the  recapture  provi- 
sion with  a  simple  requirement  that 
ranchers  electing  to  expense  prepro- 
ductive expenses  recapture  a  set 
amount  per  unit:  either  a  flat  percent- 
age or  an  amount  regulatorily  deter- 
mined to  approximate  preproductive 
costs.  In  addition,  the  calculation  of 
the  breeding  period  should  be  revised 
to  make  clear  that  the  preproductive 
period  of  breeding  stock  begins— in  the 
case  of  cattle— when  a  cow  is  bom  and 
ends  when  it  is  placed  in  the  breeding 
herd. 


DEPRECIATION  OF  SINGLE-PURPOSE 
ACRICULTDRAL  STRUCTURES 

Under   current   law.   single-purpose 
agricultural    structures— like    chicken 
coops  and  hog  confinement  pens— are 
treated  as  equipment,  which  is  depre- 
ciable over  5   years,   rather  than  as 
structures,  which  are  depreciable  over 
19.    Some    agriculture    experts    argue 
that    this   short    depreciation    period 
makes  an  investment  in  single-purpose 
agricultural  structures  much  more  at- 
tractive    than    economics    warrants, 
thereby  stimulating  overproduction  by 
large,  lax-motivated  chicken,  hog,  and 
dairy  producers.   Responding  to  this 
argument,  in  1984  the  Senate  adopted 
an   amendment,    offered   by   Senator 
Grassley,  increasing  the  depreciation 
period  for  single-purpose  agricultural 
structures   from   5   to    18   years— and 
using  the  revenue  thus  generated  for  a 
new  soil  and  water  conservation  credit; 
however,  the  amendment  was  deleted 
in  conference.  We  should  include  a 
provision  lengthening  the  depreciation 
period  for  single-purpose  agriculture 
structures  in  our  bill. 

LIMITATION  ON  ARTIFICAL  AGRICULTURAL 
LOSSES 

The  above  provisions,  along  with 
rate  reduction  and  general  base-broad- 
ening measures,  should  eliminate  most 
agricultural  tax  shelter  abuses.  How- 
ever, there  may  continue  to  be  situa- 
tions in  which  clever  promoters  design 
elaborate    agricultural    tax    shelters 


that  are  not  economically  motivated 
and  that  distort  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy. 

To  address  this  problem,  we  should 
impose  a  minimum  tax  "backstop." 
which  limits  the  extent  to  which  agri- 
cultural losses  can  be  used  to  offset 
nonagricultural  income.  One  approach 
would  be  to  include  "excess  farm 
losses"— losses  exceeding  twice  the 
taxpayer's  cash  basis— from  tax  shel- 
ter farming  activities  as  a  preference 
item  under  the  individual  and  corpo- 
rate minimum  taxes.  This  provision  is 
similar  to  section  58  of  the  House  tax 
bill. 

CASH  METHOD  OF  ACCOUNTING 

Under  current  law.  various  methods 
of  accounting  are  allowed,  including 
the  "cash  receipts  and  disbursements 
method."  which  recognizes  income 
when  actually  or  constructively  re- 
ceived and  recognizes  items  of  expense 
when  actually  paid.  Because  of  its  sim- 
plicity, most  farmers  and  ranchers  cur- 
rently use  the  cash  method. 

The  House  bill  requires  many  tax- 
payers that  now  use  the  cash  method 
to  shift  to  the  accrual  method.  Howev- 
er, the  conunittee  report  acknowledges 
that  "farming  businesses— other  than 
certain  corporate  farming  businesses 
required  to  use  the  accrual  method 
under  present  law— should  be  able  to 
continue  to  use  the  cash  method  in 
order  to  avoid  the  complexities  re- 
quired to  account  for  growing  crops 
and  livestock  under  any  other  accepta- 
ble method  of  accounting. "  Similarly, 
our  bill  should  permit  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  currently  are  permitted 
to  use  cash  accounting  to  continue  to 
do  so. 


INCOME  AVERAGING 

Given  the  vagaries  of  weather,  crop 
prices,  and  other  factors  beyond  their 
control,    farmers'    and    ranchers'    in- 
comes can  fluctuate  wildly.  Under  a 
strict  annual  income-reporting  system, 
these  fluctuations  can  unfairly  exag- 
gerate  tax    liability    because,    during 
good  years,  agricultural  taxpayers  will 
be   forced   into   higher   tax   brackets 
than  their  long-term   earning  power 
warrants;  for  example,  the  Center  for 
Rural  Affairs  estimates  that  a  family 
of  four  with  income  alternating  be- 
tween zero  and  $60,000  would  pay  76 
percent  more  tax  over  a  6-year  period 
than  a  family  of  four  earning  precisely 
the  same  total  income  in  six  $30,000 
increments.  In  recognition  of  this,  cur- 
rent law  permits  taxpayers  to  average 
their  income  over  a  4-year  period. 

The  House  tax  bill  repeals  income 
averaging,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
complex  and  is  rendered  unnecessary 
by  replacing  the  current  system  of  11 
narrow  tax  brackets  with  4  wider  ones. 
This  proposal  is  unfair  and  is  bad 
tax  policy.  Tax  bracket  changes  may 
reduce  the  need  for  averaging,  but 
they  certainly  do  not  eliminate  it.  A 
strict  annual  income-reporting  system 


will  push  farmers  and  ranchers  into 
higher  tax  brackets  during  good  years, 
without  fully  offsetting  this  effect 
during  bad;  as  a  result,  their  income 
tax  liability  will  be  exaggerated  unless 
they  remain  able  to  income  average. 

While  we  should  retain  income  aver- 
aging, we  also  can  tighten  the  averag- 
ing rules,  to  target  taxpayers  whose 
Income  fluctuates  rather  than  "up- 
wardly mobile"  taxpayers  whose  in- 
comes are  steadily  rising.  This  could 
be  done  by  denying  income  averaging 
to  former  full-time  students— as  under 
section  781  of  the  Senate  reconcilia- 
tion bill.  In  addition,  we  could  cap  the 
amount  by  which  Income  averaging 
can  reduce  tax  liability  in  any  1  year 
to  $10,000  or  institute  a  system  of 
"two  bracket  averaging "  whereby  tax- 
payers could  get  relief  if  income  fluc- 
tuations shifted  them  across  two 
brackets,  but  not  one. 

CAPITAL  EXPENSING 

Under  current  law.  taxpayers  receive 
a  10-percent  Investment  tax  credit 
when  they  purchase  most  farm  equip- 
ment and  can  deduct  the  cost  of  that 
equipment's  depreciation  on  an  accel- 
erated basis.  To  make  these  capital 
cost  recovery  provisions  simpler  for 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  other  small 
businesses,  taxpayers  can  elect  to 
deduct  up  to  $5,000  in  capital  costs  im- 
mediately rather  than  under  the  ITC/ 
depreciation  system— the  amount  Is 
scheduled  to  increase  to  $10,000  by 
1989 

The  House  bill  repeals  the  ITC  and 
lengthens  the  depreciation  period  for 
most  equipment,  primarily  because 
"individuals  and  corporations  who 
have  considerable  amounts  of  econom- 
ic Income  are  permitted  to  pay  little  or 
no  tax  by  using  the  credit  and  ACRS, 
while  others  with  equal  or  lesser  in- 
comes are  left  fully  exposed  to  high 
tax  rates." 

The  House  bill  aslo  doubles  the 
amount  of  Immediately  deductible  cap- 
ital costs  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  for 
taxpayers  whose  annual  capital  costs 
do  not  exceed  $200,000.  However,  this 
provision  does  not  adequately  offset 
the  effect  of  the  House  bill's  ITC/de- 
preclatlon  provisions  on  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  other  small  businesses 
who  must  make  substantial  equipment 
purchases  In  order  to  modernize  their 
operations— for  example,  a  new  com- 
bine can  easily  cost  $80,000.  Conse- 
quently, we  should  retain  some  form 
of  targetted  capital  Incentive  for  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  perhaps  by  raising 
the  section  179  expensing  amount 
higher  than  the  House  bill. 

MEDICAL  INSURANCE 

Under  current  law,  employees  whose 
employers  provide  them  with  medical 
insurance  can  exclude  the  cost  of  that 
Insurance  from  their  gross  Income,  but 
self-employed  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  purchase  their  own  Insurance 
cannot  deduct  it.  As  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  points  out,  "the  inequity 


that  exists  for  self-employed  farmers 
who  are  paying  several  thousand  dol- 
lars per  year  for  health  Insurance  adds 
significantly  to  our  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness." 

To  conform  the  treatment  of  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  other  self-employed 
persons  to  that  of  taxpayers  receiving 
employer-provided  health  insurance, 
we  should  permit  self-employed  tax- 
payers to  deduct  one-half  the  cost  of 
their  health  insurs^ce  premiums  as  a 
business  expense,  as  Senator  Grassley 
has  proposed  In  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  letter 
from  representatives  of  the  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
about  the  effect  of  tax  reform  on  agri- 
culture, be  Included  In  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  The  Agricultural 
Tax  Study  Group  met  this  week  to  further 
discuss  specific  provisions  of  tax  reform 
that  affect  agriculture.  As  we  noted  in  an 
earlier  letter  to  you  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  we  are  extremely  interested  In 
working  with  you  as  your  staff  prepares  a 
draft  for  mark-up. 

Listed  below  are  some  areas  we  would  like 
you  to  address  in  a  staff  proposal: 

1.  Cash  Accounting— V/e  support  retaining 
the  availability  for  farmers  and  ranchers  as 
found  in  H.R.  3838. 

2.  Preproductive  Expensing— There  are 
two  technical  problems  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  this  area: 

First,  the  preproductive  period  should 
begin  at  birth  and  end  when  the  animal  is 
placed  In  the  breeding  herd.  A  producer 
makes  a  managerial  decision  to  treat  this 
animal  differently  when  it  is  placed  with  a 
breeding  herd  and  therefore  that  should 
end  the  preproductive  period.  The  House 
bill  begins  the  period  at  conception  and 
doesn't  clearly  define  when  it  ends. 

Secondly,  if  a  farmer/rancher  is  produc- 
ing an  animal /plant  whose  preproductive 
period  exceeds  two  years,  the  House  bill  pro- 
vides an  election  of  straight-line  on  all  farm 
asseto  If  he  wanU  to  continue  deducting.  We 
would  prefer  that  taxpayers  who  are  pro- 
ducing capital  gains  property  (such  as 
breeding  livestock)  be  given  the  option  of 
electing  either  straight-line  depreciation  on 
farm  assets  or  electing  to  treat  20%  of  the 
income  received  when  the  animal  is  sold  as 
ordinary  income  and  the  remaining  80%  as 
capital  gains  income. 

3.  Alternative  Minimum  Tax— The  Houbc 
bill  establishes  a  2:i  minimum  tax  for  term 
losses  incurred  by  passive  Investors.  As  you 
know.  H.R.  3838  also  establishes  an  across 
the  board  1:1  minimum  tax.  We  do  not  feel 
a  separate  minimum  tax  should  be  Included 
specifically  for  agriculture.  In  addition,  the 
definition  of  a  passive  Investor  needs  to  be 
clarified.  The  House  bill  defines  it  in  terms 
of  Section  464  farm  syndicates  and  taxpay- 
ers who  do  not  materially  participate  In  the 
business.  It  uses  the  material  participation 
test  In  2032A  which  is  too  restrictive.  The 
test  should  be  active  participation.  Further- 
more, the  definition  of  cash  Invested  for  de- 
termining losses  should  include  cash  person- 
ally committed  by  the  taxpayer  and  all  full 
recourse  personal  loans.  Whereas  H.R.  3838 
does  not  Include  such  capital  if  the  loans 
dur  secured  by  livestock,  crops.or  land  used 
In  the  farm/ranch  business. 

4.  Relief  for  Insolvent  Producers-V/e  sup- 
port H.R.  3838  language  allowing  these  in- 


solvent producers  to  escape  minimum  taxes 
when  selling  capital  gains  property.  Howev- 
er, we  feel  the  90%  sale  rule  In  one  tax  year 
is  too  restrictive  and  should  be  broadened  to 
Increase  the  intended  benefits  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

5.  Sodbuster  Provisions— The  House  bill 
eliminates  capital  gains  on  land  that  U  put 
into  production  If  It  Is  marginal  and  not  fit 
for  crop  production.  We  support  this  con- 
cept, but  feel  that  land  currently  under  crop 
production  that  flU  into  this  category 
should  be  grandfathered. 

6.  Conservation  Expensing— H.R.  3838 
allows  producers  to  deduct  expenses  only  If 
the  conservation  work  is  done  under  an  ap- 
proved Soil  Conservation  Service  (SC8) 
plan.  Due  to  budget  cutbacks  and  other  re- 
straints. It  Is  not  always  possible  to  get  SOS 
approval  In  order  to  perform  conser\allon 
work  In  a  timely  manner.  We  would  prefer 
that  SC8  approval  be  required  only  If  the 
deductibility  of  a  project  is  questioned  by 
IRS  and  then  In  an  arbitrator  capacity. 

7.  Fertilizer  Eipensing-The  House  bill  re- 
moves Section  180.  This  section  was  placed 
in  the  I.R.C.  to  ensure  that  producers  could 
annually  expense  fertilizer.  We  urge  you  to 
retain  this  section  as  found  in  current  law. 

8.  Capital  Expensing— The  removal  of  in- 
vestment tax  credit  leaves  farmer/ranchers 
with  only  capital  expensing  to  offset  the 
Impact.  We  support  the  House  bill  which 
raises  the  level  to  tlO.OOO  for  farmers  and 
small  businessmen.  The  group  supporu  in- 
creasing this  amount  to  125,000.  which 
equals  an  investment  tax  credit  between 
$5,000  and  88.000,  depending  on  the  tax 
bracket. 

9.  Depreciation  of  Single- Purpose  Facili- 
ties-The  House  bill  places  nsingle  purpose 
structures  in  the  thirteen  (13)  year  catego- 
ry. We  strongly  urge  you  to  shorten  this 
period  to  a  time  frame  that  more  accurately 
reflects  useful  economic  life. 

There  are  two  additional  areas  that  were 
not  Included  in  H.R.  3838,  but  we  feel  need 
to  be  addressed. 

1.  Deductibility  of  Health  Insurance  Pre- 
mium»-This  is  basically  a  fairness  Issue. 
Self  employed  people  (farmers /ranchers) 
are  treated  unfairly.  Current  law  allows  em- 
ployees in  most  cases  to  receive  health  in- 
surance benefits  paid  for  by  employers  with 
before-ux  dollars,  while  self  employed 
people  must  pay  for  health  Insurance  with 
after-tax  dollars.  It  should  be  all  or  none.  If 
this  tax  reform  is  truly  an  attempt  to  make 
the  code  simple  and  fair,  then  you  should 
address  this  issue.  We  recognize  the  revenue 
considerations,  but  feel  this  should  be 
looked  at  in  the  whole  context  of  fringe 
benefiu  and  revenue  balancing. 

2.  Income  Averaging- AgncMllure  is  a 
business  that  is  subject  to  changes  in  weath- 
er, prices,  production  cycles  and  a  host  of 
other  variables  which  contribute  to  large 
fluctuation  in  levels  of  income.  The  group 
encourages  the  Committee  to  seriously  con- 
sider a  form  of  Income  averaging  that  is  pos- 
sibly scaled  down  from  current  law.  but  still 
reduces  Ux  burden  where  necessary  and 
fair.  Two  approaches  which  seem  worth 
consideration  Include  a  requirement  of 
Jumping  two  Income  brackeU  to  qualify  or 
capping  the  level  of  taxes  one  can  offset  at 
$10,000/year. 

We  recognize  some  of  the  difficulties  you 
face  in  addressing  the  many  interests.  The 
group  has  committed  iU  efforts  to  work 
with  you  In  a  positive  manner.  The  next  few 
weeks  will  certainly  be  a  busy  time  and  we 
look  forward  to  being  a  part  of  the  process. 


4080    . 

We  tnist  these  suggestions  warrant  consid- 
eration and  will  be  viewed  carefully. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Alan  Sobba. 
National  Cattlemen  s  Association. 
Marjorie  Wiluams. 
National  Wheal  Growers  AsaociatiorLm 
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[From  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  2.  1986] 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  NAUM  AND 
INNA  ^fIEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  case  of  Naum  and  Inna 
Meiman.  a  Soviet  couple  who  has  ap- 
plied to  emigrate  and  has  been  in  re- 
fusal for  over  10  years.  I  Intend  to 
speak  about  the  Meimans  every  day 
until  the  Soviets  grant  them  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Meimans  have  done  nothing 
which  is  illegal  under  Soviet  law.  yet 
they  are  treated  like  criminals.  Irma.  a 
woman  in  her  fifties,  has  had  four  op- 
erations to  remove  cancerous  tumors. 
Another  tumor  has  appeared.  The  doc- 
tors say  it  would  be  too  dangerous  to 
remove.  They  tell  her  that  there  is 
nothing  more  that  can  be  done  for 
her.  Medical  authorities  in  the  West, 
however,  have  offered  to  treat  her 
with  updated  technology  not  available 
to  most  Soviets.  What  do  the  Soviets 
gain  by  keeping  her  inside  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  pain,  to  die? 

I  urge  the  Soviets  to  let  the  Mie- 
mans,  and  all  of  the  others  in  refusal, 
emigrate.* 


WILUAM  BENNETT:  GOD.  MAN. 
AND  SCHOOL 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
in  less  than  1  year  on  the  job.  Secre- 
tary of  Education  William  Bennett  has 
made  a  remarkable  impact  upon  public 
policy.  He  has  advanced  ideas  rather 
than  programs  and  has  stressed  values 
as  the  basis  for  successful  schooling. 
His  emphasis  upon  what  he  calls  the 
three  C's— character,  content,  and 
choice— has  established  a  new  reform 
agenda  for  parents,  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  public  officials  who  deal 
with  education. 

Secretary  Bennett  was  the  subject  of 
a  remarkable  interview  by  John 
Lofton  in  the  Washington  Times  of 
January  2.  1986.  Their  widely  ranging 
discussion  was  not  the  customary 
banter  of  such  occasions.  It  rang  with 
the  clash  of  ideas.  Like  the  best  teach- 
ing, their  discussion  forces  readers  to 
stop  and  think.  It  is  provocative  and 
challenging,  and  it  directs  our  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  major  issues  facing 
all  of  us  who  care  about  the  future  of 
education  and  of  our  children. 

I  ask  that  the  Bennett-Lofton  inter- 
view be  printed  in  the  Record  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues. 

The  material  follows: 


William  Bennett:  God,  Man.  and  School 
(Editor's  note:  Columnist  John  Lofton  of 
the  Washington  Times  recently  interviewed 
Secretary  of  Education  William  Bennett  on 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  learning.) 

Q:  What  is  a  nice  man  like  you  doing  in  a 
job  like  this,  a  job  and  a  department  Ronald 
Reagan  promised  repeatedly  he  would  abol- 
ish? But.  instead,  the  president  has  in- 
creased your  department's  budget  by  over 
50  percent  since  1983.  from  $10  billion  to 
$15.5  billion  in  1986.  Why  isn't  this  joint 
abolished? 

A:  Can't  be.  Politically,  it  cant  be.  The 
president  came  in  in  the  1980  election,  ev- 
erybody with  him.  Big  Reagan  election. 
Votes  on  the  Hill  for  the  abolition  of  the  de- 
partment, in  the  Senate,  numbered  some- 
thing like  eight  to  10.  There'd  be  fewer 
votes  today. 

It's  good  question  whether  we  need  a  De- 
partment of  Education.  In  fact,  this  depart- 
ment is  not  necessary.  But  it's  here.  And 
there  doesn't  seem  any  likely  prospect  of 
getting  rid  of  it.  As  long  as  it's  here,  let's 
make  the  best  use  of  it. 

Q:  Would  you  urge  the  president  to  try 
again  to  abolish  your  department? 

A:  Yes,  if  it  looked  like  that  was  a  political 
possibility.  If  not.  I  wouldn't  waste  my  time 
on  it.  I  would  rather  suggest  that  the  de- 
partment be  used  to  further  the  president's 
goals  and  aims,  as  we're  trying  to  do. 

Q:  Would  you  urge  the  president  to  go  all 
out  to  abolish  your  department? 

A:  I  don't  think  so  because  it  wouldn't  be 
worth  it  in  terms  of  priorities,  time  and 
energy.  There  are  some  things  that  we  are 
doing  that  are  reasonably  effective  in  fur- 
thering the  presidents  goals.  And  balancing 
that  against  the  likelihood  of  abolition,  I 
think  we  shouldn't  waste  energy  on  that 
right  now. 

Q:  What  should  the  purpose  of  education 
be? 

A:  Education,  not  this  department?  Educa- 
tion generally? 

Q:  That's  an  interesting  distinction.  But. 
yes.  education  generally. 

A:  I  think  it  is  pretty  much  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  said,  and  others,  to  nurture  and 
enhance  the  wit  and  character  of  the  young. 
Q:  In  his  book  'Heretics,"  O.K.  Chester- 
ton said  the  most  practical  and  important 
thing  about  a  man  is  his  view  of  the  uni- 
verse. What  is  your  view  of  the  universe? 

A:  Which  part?  Can  I  disaggregate  that 
question  a  little  bit? 
Q:  Par  be  it  from  me  to  limit  your  answer. 
A:  If  we  reframe  it  as  [former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Benjamin]  Cardozo's  point,  he 
said  the  most  Important  thing  about  a  judge 
is  his  philosophy.  I  don't  think  much  about 
the  universe.  It's  just  not  something  that 
occupies  me  so  much.  If  you  reframe  the 
question  to  what  about  life,  or  what  is  your 
philosophy  of  life,  I'd  be  more  comfortable 
with  it. 

Q:  You  don't  understand  what  Chesterton 
was  saying? 
A:  Oh.  I  think  I  do. 
Q:  Then  why  not  take  a  swing  at  it? 
A:  Give  it  to  me  again. 
The  question  is  repeated. 
A:  [After  five-second  pause.]  I  can't  get 
my  arms  around  it  [the  question].  I  guess 
the  part  of  the  universe  I  tend  to  focus  most 
attention  on  is  human  beings  and  their  aspi- 
rations.  And   I   think,   with   Aristotle   and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  that  life  has  a  purpose. 
And  one  of  the  purposes  for  human  beings, 
as  I've  said,  is  the  development  of  their  in- 


tellectual and  moral  capacities.  And  society 
should  further  that  as  best  as  it  can. 

Q:  In  a  recent  talk  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress about  adult  literacy  you  noted  that  we 
are  a  people  of  the  word  and  that  we  cher- 
ish a  heritage  that  includes  the  book  of 
books  which,  I  assume,  was  an  allusion  to 
the  Bible. 
A:  Yes. 

Q:  But,  in  fact,  in  our  public  schools  we 
don't  cherish  this  heritage  at  all.  Unlike 
what  was  done  throughout  most  of  our  edu- 
cational history,  the  Bible  is  no  longer 
taught  as  the  truth,  the  source  of  all 
wisdom,  ethics,  right  and  wrong.  And  woe 
unto  the  public  school  teacher  who  uses  the 
Lord's  name  in  a  context  other  than  in  vain. 
Question:  Can  a  child  really  be  considered 
educated  if  he  doesn't  know  God  or  Gods 
word?  What,  in  your  judgment,  has  been 
the  impact  of  removing  God  and  His  word 
as  the  center  of  education  in  this  country? 
And  what  can.  indeed  must,  be  done  about 
this,  if  anything,  in  your  judgment? 

A:  1  don't  think  we  can  say  a  child  has 
been  well-educated  unless  a  child  has  been 
presented— usually  be  parents  but  it  can  be 
by  others— with  religious  ideas  and  ideals. 

Q:  But  I'm  not  talking  about  religion'  or 
religious  ideas.'  I'm  talking  about  God,  the 
God  of  the  Bible.  His  word. 

A:   Can  a  student  be  educated   without 
knowing  God?  What  do  you  mean  by  know- 
ing God?  That  he  must  declare  himself  a  be- 
liever? He  must  say:  I  do  believe  in  God? 
Q:  Yes. 

A:  I  guess  I  think,  because  of  my  own 
views,  my  own  religious  beliefs,  that  evi- 
dence of  the  universe,  to  use  Chesterton's 
word,  the  experience  of  mankind  makes  a 
very  strong  case  for  God.  I  don't  think 
that's  the  final  way  a  human  being  comes  to 
religious  commitment.  I  think  it's  a  matter 
of  the  heart,  the  will.  A  person  can  be  edu- 
cated without  so  acknowledging  God  as  the 
center  of  the  universe.  But  a  person  who  is 
not  at  least  introduced— either  through  the 
ideas  of  philosophers,  theologicans  or 
through  the  simple  faith  of  others— has 
been  denied  an  important  educational  op- 
portunity. 

Q:  What  in  your  judgment,  has  been  the 
impact  of  removing  God  as  the  center  of 
public  education  in  America? 

A;  Well,  in  many  cases  it  is  not  true  that 
God  has  been  removed  as  the  center  of  edu- 
cation in  public  schools.  There  is  the  kind  of 
official  view  that  there  shall  be  no  mention 
of  God,  that  things  having  to  with  God  or 
particular  religious  beliefs  will  not  be  talked 
about  in  the  classroom.  But  as  you  visit 
classrooms,  you  find  that  this  isn't  the  case. 
I  visited  schools  this  year,  ^aught  a  lot  of 
classes.  In  one  of  the  first  schools  we  visited, 
in  Shreveport  [La.],  we  went  into  the  public 
high  school.  I  was  welcomed.  And  then  the 
superintendent  called  on  a  member  of  the 
conmiunity  for  a  prayer.  And  just  about  ev- 
eryone prayed.  The  press  was  there.  No  one 
stood  up  and  screamed  and  objected.  This 
was   obviously   something    that    was   done 
fairly  frequently.  I  don't  think  this  school  is 
unusual.  I  think  this  takes  place  in  lots  of 
community    gatherings,    including    school 
gatherings.    .  .  .    Arguably,   what   some   of 
these  people  are  doing  is  In  violation  of  the 
holdings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  it  goes 
on  anyway.  I  just  can't  take  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  acknowledgment  of  God  In 
the  public  school  classrooms,  because  there 
is. 

Q:  But  there  is  no  God-centered  educa- 
tion. You're  not  telling  me  you  know  the 
name  of  a  public  school  in  America  where 


education  is  God-centered,  where  it  Is 
taught  that  God  Is  the  beginning  of  all 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  are  you? 

A:  No.  I  don't.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  classrooms  in  America 
where  teachers  and  principals  talk  unabash- 
edly about  their  belief  in  God  and  how  this 
belief  sustains  them.  And  they  bear  witness 
to  that  for  all  the  children  to  see. 

Q:  But  you're  not  contesting,  are  you.  that 
for  a  majority  of  our  history,  public  educa- 
tion in  America— although  it  was  different 
in  the  past— was  God-centered  and  biblically 
based  and  this  is  no  longer  the  case? 
A:  That's  right. 

Q:  So.  what  in  your  judgment  has  been 
the  impact  on  removing  this  godly  founda- 
tion from  American  public  education?  Has 
there  been  an  impact? 

A:  Yes.  Let  me  put  It  this  way.  I  think  the 
undue  squeamishness  about  things  reli- 
gious—what I  have  called  the  fastidious  dis- 
dain for  religion— has  hurt  the  public 
schools  and  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
And  where  I  think  the  impact  is  centered  is 
in  the  whole  question  of  values. 

The  American  people  do  expect  their  chil- 
dren to  become  better,  in  a  moral  sense,  as  a 
result  of  education.  When  a  school  decides 
thai  it  will  not.  or  should  not.  foster  doctri- 
nal adherence,  and  moves  from  that  to 
saying  that  all  questions  of  values  having  to 
do  with  personal  behavior  are  related  to  re- 
ligion and  therefore,  must  be  avoided,  it 
shoots  itself  in  the  foot.  And  what  it  does  is 
encourage  parents  to  take  their  children 
elsewhere. 

I've  said  a  number  of  times  that  consistent 
with  a  concern  for  religious  freedom,  the 
schools  do  not  have  to  be  so  squeamish  and 
fastidious  about  avoiding  things  religious. 

Q:  Can  you  list  one  or  two  things  you 
think  have  happended  a  a  result  of  God 
being  removed  from  the  center  of  education, 
as  I  described  it  earlier? 

A:  There's  no  such  thing  as  a  moral 
vacuum  in  this  sense:  If  you  do  not  present 
children  with  notions  of  right  or  wrong  that 
are  either  religiously  based  or  based  on  tra- 
dition derived  from  religion,  you're  going  to 
have  a  notion  of  values  that  comes  from 
somewhere  else.  So,  Instead  of  a  theory  and 
practice  of  morality— which  informs  peda- 
gogy and  curriculum— that  is  derived  from 
the  traditions  of  this  society,  what  you  have 
in  a  lot  of  cases  is  moral  relativism  and  ethi- 
cal relativism  which  is  a  disaster. 

Q:  Don't  we  really  have  an  established  re- 
ligion in  the  public  schools,  and  isn't  it  athe- 
ism? 

A:  No,  I  don't  think  it  is.  Again.  I  have 
trouble  saying  in  the  public  schools."  If  you 
take  the  pronuncements  of  some  groups  like 
American  United  and  generalize  from  what 
they  say  Is  a  description  of  the  public 
schools,  that  would  be  right.  But  you  can't 
generalize. 

Q:  Well,  you  either  teach  God  or  no  Ood. 
don't  you? 
A:  No. 

Q:  You  have  a  kid  who,  on  the  average,  is 
in  a  public  school  for  about  15,000  hours. 
And  If  he's  hearing  not  one  word  about  Ood 
being  true,  real  and  the  center  of  all  knowl- 
edge, how  does  this  differ  from  athelam? 
The  athelsu  don't  want  Ood  or  Christ 
taught  as  the  center  of  education.  And  they 
aren't.  In  the  public  schools.  Isn't  this  the 
de  facto  atheist  position? 

A:  Well,  the  question  la:  Is  It  simply  one 
way  or  the  other?  Look.  I  think  there  are 
people  in  the  schools  who  are  hostile  to  reli- 
gious belief.  But  I  think,  again.  In  most  of 
the  schools  I  know— although  there  have 


been  serious  intellectual  mistakes  made 
about  what  we  can  and  cannot  teach  and 
what  the  First  Amendment  allows— no.  I 
can't  say  this  Is  atheism  in  the  schools. 

Q:  Then  what  is  It?  How  does  it  differ 
from  atheism? 

A:  It's  a  kind  of— I'd  have  to  know  the  sit- 
uation. I  see  very  different  situations  In  dif- 
ferent schools. 

Q:  Really?  I  thought  we  already  agreed 
that  you  know  of  no  public  school  in  Amer- 
ica where  God  or  Christ  is  taught  as  the 
center  of  truth. 

A:  Right.  I  don't  see  that.  But  after  that,  I 
see  .  .  . 

Q:  But,  from  a  Christian  perspective,  this 
is  atheism. 

A:  No.  I  think  atheism  Is  to  deny  Ood,  to 
deny  His  existence. 

Q:  But  isn't  it  a  denial  of  God  when  you 
don't  teach  Him  as  the  source  of  all  truth 
during  15.000  hours  of  class  time? 

A:  I  don't  think  It  is.  It  may  be  a  backing 
off.  a  certain  agnosticism  which  is  unneces- 
sary, but  I  don't  think  it's  asthelsm. 

Q:  Well,  yes.  I  would  say  that  not  men- 
tioning God  for  15,000  hours  would  be  a  cer- 
tain backing  off. 

A:  I  would  say  that  in  most  schools,  for 
15,000  hours,  you  would  not  find  very  many 
where  God  is  not  mentioned. 

Q:  But  I'm  hot  talking  about  not  mention- 
ing God.  I'm  talking  about  His  not  being 
taught  as  the  center  of  all  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  which  is  what  the  Scripture  says 
He  is. 

A:  Well,  that  is  not  done  in  the  public 
schools. 

Q:  One  occasionally  hears,  although  less 
so,  the  question:  Can  the  private  school  sur- 
vive? But  Dr.  R.J.  Rushdoony  asks  in  his 
book  -Intellectual  Schizophrenia:  Culture, 
Crisis  and  Education"  what  he  calls  the 
more  basic  question:  Has  the  statist  school 
any  right  to  survive?  And  if  so,  why?  Be- 
cause, as  he  points  out,  the  statist  school 
gives  no  image  of  man  which  gives  function 
and  structure  to  society.  And  since  the  stat- 
ist school  depends  on  taxes,  it  is  dedicated 
for  the  most  part,  to  self-advantage  rather 
than  function? 

A:  It  [the  statist  school]  has  a  right  to 
survive  If  it  Is  good,  if  It  does  lU  Job  to  nur- 
ture and  enhance  the  wit  and  character  of 
the  Young.  Some  do,  some  don't. 

Q:  But  under  the  present  system  the  stat- 
ist school  Is  not  subject  to  any  sort  of  sur- 
vival market  mechanism. 
A:  Oh  yes  It  is. 

Q:  Baloney!  The  statist  school  if  support- 
ed by  tax  dollars  that  continue  to  flow.  Do 
you  know  of  any  public  school  that  went  out 
of  business  because  It  was  a  lousy  school?  I 
don't. 

A:  Yeah,  yeah.  There  are  some.  That 
magnet  school  In  Shreveport. 

Q:  But  It  was  an  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  wasn't  It? 
A:  Well,  probably,  sure. 
Q:  But  my  question  is  not  about  the  right 
of  Individual  statist  schooU  to  survive,  but 
the  right  of  sUtUt  school,  per  se.  to  survive? 
A:  A  right?  It's  not  a  Constitutional  right. 
An  absolute  right?  I  can't  see  any  constitu- 
tional protection  here.  Should  it  survive  Is 
the  question,  and  my  answer  Is:  It  should 
survive  If  It  does  the  Job. 

Q:  But  my  question  Is:  Do  statist  schools 
have  a  right  to  exist  at  all? 

A:  RIghU.  righu,  righU.  Where's  the  right 
laid  down  anywhere?  I  don't  think  It  gets 
you  anywhere  to  say  it  doesn't  have  a  right. 
The  question  Is:  Is  this  an  efficient  and 
sound  way  to  educate  people?  When  the 


common  school  was  set  up.  It  wasn't  set  up 
as  something  following  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Q:  It  sure  as  hell  wasn't.  And  common 
schools  weren't  set   up  as  sutlst  schooU 
either. 
A:  Right. 

Q:  And  thU  Is  the  point.  As  Sam  Blumen- 
feld.  author  of  "N.E.A.:  The  Trojan  Hone  In 
American  Education,"  has  noted,  public 
education,  as  we  know  it  today,  did  not 
begin  until  the  mid-part  of  the  last  century. 
And  the  idea  of  state-owned  and  controlled 
educational  systems  did  not  originate  in  the 
United  States  but  was  Imported  from  Prus- 
sia, where  an  authoritarian  monarchy  used 
centralized  statist  schools  for  lu  own  politi- 
cal and  social  purposes.  This  being  the  case, 
why  do  statist  schools  have  any  right  to  sur- 
vive? 

A:  Right  to  exist,  again,  doesn't  get  us 
anywhere.  Should  it  exist?  Is  It  an  efficient 
way  of  educating  young  people? 

Q:  But  we  know  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions and  it  is:  No.  it  isn't. 
A:  Some  of  them  are.  some  of  them  aren't, 
Q:  But.  on  balance.  It  Isn't. 
A:  We  aren't  doing  as  good  a  Job  as  we 
should.   But   do   I   think   we  should   have 
public  schools?  Yes. 
Q:  Why? 

A:  Because  I  believe  In  the  public  school 
and  most  Americans  believe  . . . 

Q:  But  why?  Obviously,  you  believe  In  It, 
But  why? 

A:  Because  Its  a  way  for  us  to  do  a 
number  of  things.  First,  It  should  be  an  ef- 
fective and  efficient  way  to  educate  the 
young.  Second,  we  believe  In  the  old  Idea  of 
the  common  school,  where  all  our  children 
go  from  various  communities  and  families 
and  we  have  an  education  In  common  princi- 
ples, common  beliefs. 

Q;  But  you  say  we."  Speak  for  yourself.  I 
dont  believe  In  this.  And  millions  of  other 
Americans  also  dont  believe  in  this,  which 
Is  why  they  are  getting  out  of  the  public 
schools. 

A:  About  90  percent  of  Americans  do.  And 
the  12  percent  who  send  their  children  to 
private  schools-many  will  tell  you  they 
would  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  a 
public  school,  but  theyre  not  happy  with 
the  public  schools.  I  think  that  If  the  public 
schools  come  back  In  the  way  they  should, 
you  win  see  the  number  of  people  who  send 
their  kids  to  private  schooU  going  down,  not 
up. 

Q:  In  his  book    "Compelling  Belief:  The 
Culture  of  American  Sohoollng."  Stephen 
Arons,  director  of  the  Department  of  Legal 
Studies  at  the  University  of  MassachusetU, 
writes  that  "the  present  structure  of  educa- 
tion In  America  Is  broadly  Inconsistent  with 
First  Amendment  principles"  because  gov- 
ernment Is  Imposing  the  content  of  school- 
ing, and  this  Is  "the  same  threatening  agent 
of  repression  for  which  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  sought  to  free  themselves.""  He 
suggesu  that  the  only  solution  to  the  grow- 
ing  conflict   in   the   public   schools   about 
values  and  beliefs  Is  "a  complete  separation 
of  school  and  sute."  Why  don't  you  favor 
this? 
A:  I  don't  think  It's  possible. 
Q:  But  we  once  had  it! 
A;  I  know,  but  we  don't  have  It  now. 
It's  a  different  world.  And  you  cant  take 
something  that's  been  around  for  a  long 
time  now.   which   Is  believed   In  by   most 
Americans  very  strongly,  and  simply  say 
throw  It  out.  That's  why  Tm  not  part  of 
that  movement.  I'm  part  of  that  movement 
that  tays  restore  our  public  achools  to  the 
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position  they  once  held.  And  to  do  that 
means  many  of  them  will  have  to  do  things 
a  little  differently. 

And  one  of  the  reasons  you  cant  separate 
state  and  schooling  Is  that  local  communi- 
ties have  to  be  Involved  in  the  governance 
and  running  of  the  school.  And  local  com- 
munities often  manifest  their  will  through 
governmental  channels  such  as  school 
boards  and  other  things. 

Q:  But  we  did  this  before  without  having 
statist  schools. 
A:  That's  fine. 

Q:  But  why  are  you  so  defeatist  as  regards 
the  idea  of  restoring  and  reconstructing  the 
kind  of  educational  system  we  had  for  the 
majority  of  the  history  of  our  country? 

A:  Im  not  defeatist.  I  think  you  can  re- 
construct and  restore  a  lot  of  it.  But,  we 
cannot  do  it  with  the  goal  of  saying  lets 
separate  state  power  (from  schooling).  We 
cant  do  it  that  way.  What  were  saying  .  .  . 
Q:  But  why  not.  If  we  once  did  it  that 
way? 

A:  Well,  you  know.  I  just  don't  think  its 
feasible.  .  . 

Q:  I  know.  But  why  don't  you  think  Us 
feasible? 

A:  Because  people  now  have  expectations 
that  the  local  community,  local  government, 
will  be  involved,  and  stale  government. 
People  do  set  up  their  own  schools,  and 
when  they're  happy  with  them,  that's  fine. 
But  I  think  the  general  disposition  of  the 
American  people  is  not  to  get  rid  of  state  in- 
volvement and  local  communities,  but  to  use 
those  as  a  way  of  reforming. 

Q:  Well,  that  certainly  seems  to  be  your 
general  disposition,  and  I'm  sorry  it  is.  Let 
me  ask  you  about  Christian  schools  and 
home  schools.  What  right  do  you  think  the 
state  has  to  regulate  these  schools? 

A:  I  think  in  either  of  those  cases  the 
state  does  have  a  minimal  interest  in  assur- 
ing that  (a)  the  institution  is  an  educational 
institution,  that  something  that  calls  itself 
educational  really  is-and  that  cuts  a  lot  of 
ways,  putting  a  great  burden  on  all  sorts  of 
schools— and  cb)  that  the  so-called  school  is 
not  being  used  as  something  else— that  is. 
that  you  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
home  schooler  and  the  parent  who  wants  to 
keep  a  kid  out  of  school  to  do  something 
that  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
child's  education. 

Q:  But  we  know  that  what  the  state  calls  a 
•minimal  interest "  has  a  way  of  growing 
into  a  larger  interest.  Are  you  saying  the 
state  has  a  right  to  test  those  who  go  to 
Christian  and  home  schools,  and  if  the  kids 
don't  meet  the  state's  testing  qualifications, 
then  the  state  can  shut  these  schools  down? 
A:  The  reading  test  and  the  math  test. 
yes.  If  enough  of  the  kids  are  doing  fine- 
reading  at  a  level  that  is  at  least  as  good  as 
the  average  in  the  rest  of  the  state,  however 
it  is  set  up— that's  fine.  Then  you  leave 
them  alone. 

Q:  But  you  support  the  right  of  the  state 
to  set  these  testing  standards? 
A:  Yeah.  ^     , 

Q:  And  if  the  Christian  or  home  school 
falls  beneath  the  state's  testing  standards, 
then  the  state  has  the  right  to  close  these 
schools  down? 

A:  I  would  say  if  you  have  a  private 
school,  in  the  home  or  under  the  auspices  of 
a  church,  and  your  failure  rate  for  studenU 
falls  below  the  average  in  the  state,  I  think 
the  state  could  close  them  down,  yeah.  Us 
not  educating.  Close  It  down. 

Q:  Does  the  state  also  have  a  right  to  pick 
the  books  to  be  used  In  and  the  subjects  to 
be  taught  In  these  private  schools? 
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A:  Nope. 

Q:  Where  does  the  state  acquire  this 
"minimal  interest"  you  assert?  Education  is 
not  mentioned  in  our  Constitution. 

A:  I  can't  cite  you  the  cases,  but  I  remem- 
ber studying  it.  The  courts  are  involved  and 
common  law,  too.  Our  own  Supreme  Court 
and  some  states.  And  it  also  comes  from 
human  experience.  Most  parenU  have  the 
interest  of  their  children  foremost  in  mind. 
Some  parenU  do  not.  Some  parents  abuse 
their  children.  The  state  has  a  right  to  pro- 
tect those  children  from  those  parents. 

Q:  Who  do  you  think  the  children  belong 
to? 

A:  They  don't  belong  to  anybody  but 
themselves,  really.  But.  in  terms  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  child,  parents  must  be  heeded 
unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  parents 
are  acting  in  such  ways  that  they  are  harm- 
ing their  children. 

Q;  But  why  would  you  defend  the  right  of 
the  state  to  set  testing  standards  when  one 
reason  a  lot  of  parenU  want  to  send  their 
kids  to  private  school  is  because  they  reject 
the  state's  standards? 

A:  For  the  same  reason  that  I  send  in  the 
cops  when  I  find  out  a  kid  has  been  locked 
in  the  closet  for  three  months. 

Q:  But  that's  a  criminal  act.  Why  do  you 
liken  home  schools  or  Christian  schools 
that  are  not  state-tested  to  a  criminal  act? 

A:  No,  educational  abuse  of  children— If 
you're  not  teaching  your  children  what  they 
need  to  know  to  survive  In  this  world  .  .  . 

Q:  Oh,  you  mean  like  in  the  public 
schools?  Isn't  it  child  abuse  when  the  public 
schools  don't  educate  our  kids? 

A:  Well,  that's  when  it  cuu  both  ways. 
That's  right. 

Q:  Do  you  want  to  send  the  cops  into  the 
public  schools? 
A:  Sometimes  I  do. 

Q:  Have  you  done  it  since  you've  been  sec- 
retary of  education? 

A:  No.  I  don't  have  the  authority  to  do 
that.  But.  if  a  governor  or  state  commission- 
er of  education  sees  that  a  school  is  system- 
atically disserving  its  students,  the  place 
should  be  closed  down. 

Q:  But  the  threshold  question  is:  Who  is 
to  judge?  Why  do  you  want  to  put  Caesar 
over  the  right  of  parents  to  choose  their 
own  form  of  education? 

A:  No.  no.  I  didn't  say  that.  ParenU 
should  choose  the  form  of  education  they 
want  for  their  children. 

Q:  But  the  state  should  ultimately  set  the 
standards. 

A:  Minimal  standards— such  as  you  can 
read  and  you  can  count.  And  that's  It. 

Q:  Have  you  ever  tried  to  tell  the  state 

that's  it?  ,  ,     ^ 

A:  Some  states  are  more  self-restrained 

than  others.  You  can  say:  Give  the  sUte  a 

little  bit  of  power  and  it  will  want  more  .  .  . 

Q:  Yes.  I  would  definitely  say  that. 

A;  But.  this  is  one  of  the  difficulties  we 

have  living  in  a  democratic  society.  If  you 

say  the  state  can  set  no  standards,  then 

you've  got  worse  problems. 

Q:  But  we  see  what  has  happened  to  edu- 
cation when  the  state  is  setting  all  the 
standards,  and  it  has  been  a  disaster.  But, 
obviously,  you  still  have  a  great  deal  of  faith 
in  the  state. 

A:  No.  no.  I  don't  agree  with  the  premise. 
The  general  story  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States  is  a  success.  It  is,  if  you  look 
at  the  whole  story,  not  the  last  20  years. 

Q:  In  a  talk  to  PhyllU  Schlafly's  Eagle 
Forum  this  past  September,  you  called  for  a 
restoration  of  a  coherent  moral  vision"  to 
our  public  schools,  but  you  said  our  schools 


"should  not  attempt  to  .  .  .  support  any  one 
religion  over  another."  But.  this  view,  in 
fact,  lacks  coherence.  Morals  and  ethics  are. 
ultimately,  based  on  religious  views.  Thus, 
to  attempt  to  restore  a  coherent  moral 
vision  to  anything  means,  inescapably,  to 
teach  that  some  morals  and  ethics  are  right, 
some  wrong,  some  are  true,  some  are  false, 
and  therefore  one  religion  must  be  support- 
ed over  another.  No? 

A:  No.  You've  got  to  make  some  distinc- 
tions here.  That  the  values,  beliefs  and 
morals  we  hold  as  a  people  are  derived  from 
one  religious  tradition  Is  a  fact.  We  can  say 
that  without  embarrassment  and  we  should. 
Q:  This  used  to  be  the  case,  but  not  any 
longer.  ^    ^. 

A:  No.  its  still  true.  Don't  exaggerate  the 
Impact  of  the  moral  relativisU. 

Q:  We  still  have  the  same  morals  and 
ethics  of  those  who  came  over  on  the  May- 
flower? ,,         ,     , 
A:  Essentially,  not  so  different,  If  you  look 
at  the  American  people. 

Q-  Oh,  I  do.  I  do.  I  go  to  a  lot  of  shopping 
malls.  And  I  don't  see  a  lot  of  Puritans 
there.  ^     . 

A:  Don't  pay  attention  to  the  elites.  And 
don't  pay  attention  to  everything  you  read 
about  the  Puritans  and  the  Pilgrims.  They 
were  sinners,  too.  We  all  are. 

Q:  True,  but  they  didn't  make  a  career  out 
of  sin. 

A:  I  bet  a  few  did.  ...  But  don't  say  the 
American  people  are  In  crisis  about  this. 
Some  of  the  elites  are.  But.  for  the  most 
part,  the  American  people  aren't. 

Q:  But  what  about  my  point.  If  morals 
and  ethics  come  from  religion— and  right 
and  wrong  ought  to  be  taught,  as  you  say- 
then  it  must  be  taught  that  one  religion  is 
right  and  what  confllcu  with  It,  Is  wrong. 
So.  you  have  to  support  one  religion  over 
another. 

A:  What  do  you  teach  In  the  public 
school?  Methodism?  Presbyterianism? 
Which  do  you  teach? 

Q:  You  teach  what's  true.  And  I'd  like  to 
know  what  you  think  that  is? 

A:  I  don't  think  you  advocate  Methodism. 
Presbyterianism.  Catholicism,  or  Judaism  to 
StudenU  in  public  school.  What  you  do  ad- 
vocate, however,  is  a  theory  and  practice  of 
values  that  is  based  on  the  Judaeo-Christlan 
ethic  and  tradition.  Sure. 

Q:  Well,  good  luck  in  trying  that  In  a 
public  school.  Do  you  have  a  school  In  mind 
where  you  might  want  to  try  this  out? 

A:  Its  done  in  a  lot  of  places  in  loU  of 
public  schools,  even  though  people  say  it's 
not  allowed. 

Q:  I  don't  think  it  is.  And  I  think  the 
problem  we  face  was  summed  up  In  a  recent 
headline  in  the  New  York  Times  which 
read:  "Ethics  Classes  Avoid  Teaching  Right 
and  Wrong." 

A;  But  some  do.  I've  been  in  classes  where 
teachers  teach  right  and  wrong  in  ways  I 
think  you  would  find  very  compatible.  I 
talked  to  several  groups  of  studenU  about 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  those 
children  believe  it.  These  public  school  stu- 
denU believe  that  we  are  endowed  by  our 
Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  righU. 

Q:  But,  unfortunately,  you  can't  tell  them 
anything  about  our  Creator  In  a  public 
school. 
A:  I  saw  a  couple  of  teachers  do  It. 
Q;  But  I'm  not  denying  that,  at  great  peril 
to  their  careers,  some  public  school  teachers 
still  defend  the  faith.  My  point  is  that  this 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  howev- 
er. Do  you  believe  that  something  that's  not 
true  should  be  taught  as  truth? 


A:  No. 

Q:  Do  you  believe  evolution  Is  true,  that 
everything  just  happened,  that  life  came 
from  no-life,  that  we  evolved  from  lower 
forms  of  animals? 

A:  1  believe  there  is  good  scientific  evi- 
dence for  evolution. 

Q:  You  do?  So.  you  have  no  trouble  with 
evolution  being  taught  as  truth  In  the 
public  schools? 

A:  I  have  no  trouble  with  it  being  taught 
as  a  scientific  hypothesis  which  .  .  . 

Q:  But  I'm  talking  about  it  being  taught 
as  being  true. 

A;  Well,  scientific  truth  is  all  hypothesis 
and  experiment.  There  are  no  capital  Ts 
here  in  science.  There  is  strong  evidence  and 
claims  for  it.  It  should  be  taught  based  on 
what  evidence  there  Is  for  It.  And  It  should 
also  be  taught  with  a  view  toward  what  It 
doesn't  explain. 
Q:  I  thought  you  are  a  Christian. 
A:  I'm  a  Catholic,  yes.  a  Christian. 
Q:  But  how  is  the  evolutionary  view  com- 
patible with  the  Christian  faith? 

A:  The  church  doesn't  have  any  problem 
with  evolution  as  long  as  you  don't  make 
any  theological  claims  for  it. 

Q:  But  it  cant  be  said  that  something  is 
God-created  and  also  just  happened.  You 
can't  have  purpose  and  meaninglessness. 

A:  That's  right,  provided  your  claims  are 
at  the  same  level.  That  is.  you  cannot  both 
claim,  at  the  same  time,  that  creation- 
sorry,  begged  the  question— that  the  world 
went  up  In  a  big  bang  or  that  God  created 
It.  But.  you  have  different  modes  of  Inquiry 
here.  I  don't  have  any  problem  with  It,  with 
blologlsU. 

Q:  But  you  either  believe  that  God  cre- 
ated man.  or  that  he  evolved  from  some 
lower  form  of  life.  Which  is  it? 
A:  I  believe  both. 

Q:  But  it  can't  be  both.  Either  God  cre- 
ated man  whole  and  mature,  from  durt,  and 
breathed  life  into  him,  or  he  evolved  from  a 
lower  form  of  life. 

A:  Nope.  Even  your  theology  isn't  very 
good  here. 

Q:  You're  saying  Darwin  is  compatible 
with  the  Bible? 

A:  Oh  sure,  I  think  so.  Sure,  I  do.  You  bet. 
The  Catholic  Church  hasn't  had  any  prob- 
lem with  this.  What  order  of  claim  are  you 
making?  Are  you  making  theological  claims? 
See.  I  think  people  who  teach  evolution  In 
school  should  be  cautioned  not  to  make 
metaphysical  claims.  That's  the  problem. 

Q:  But  either  life  was  created  by  God,  or 
It  came  from  no  life  through  randomness 
and  happenstance.  These  are  not  the  same 
thing. 
A:  Those  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
Q:  The  idea  of  God-created  life  and  the 
evolutionary  view  that  life  came  about 
through  randomness  and  happenstance  are 
the  same  thing?  They  are  synonymous? 

A:  No,  it  depends  on  what  order  of  claim 
you  are  making. 

Q:  What  does  this  mean?  Either  God  cre- 
ated life,  or  It  just  happened. 

A:  Is  It  true  that  human  beings,  homo 
sapiens,  are  a  collection  of  fluids  and  chemi- 
cals and  molecules?  Sure,  it  Is.  Is  that  all 
there  Is?  No.  that's  not  all  there  Is. 

Q:  But  we're  talking  about  origins.  Either 
things  happened  originally,  ex  nihilo.— out 
of  nothing— because  God  created  them.  Or. 
a  bunch  of  glop  swirled  around  and  things 
Just  happened.  But  both  of  these  things 
can't  be  true. 

A:  Sorry,  but  your  theology  is  deficient. 
What  do  we  mean  by  creation? 

Q:  But  you've  read  the  Genesis  account, 
haven't  you? 


A:  Yes,  but  I  don't  know  what  a  day  is  in 
Genesis. 

Q:  But  whatever  we  know  about  Genesis, 
we  know  that  what  happened  wasn't  ran- 
domness or  happenstance  or  chaos  or  mean- 
inglessness, was  it?  God  did  it.  right?  That's 
the  Genesis  account.  And  the  Darwin 
acoount  Is  that  It  all  just  happened. 

A;  We  didn't  get  all  the  blueprints,  all  the 
specifications.  We  didn't  get  how  all  the 
mechanisms .  .  . 

Q:  But  you're  ignoring  the  threshold  ques- 
tion. 
A:  I  don't  think  I  am. 

Q:  And  I'm  trying  to  get  you  out  what  are 
wild  assertions  that  the  God-created,  blblcal 
Genesis  account,  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
It  all  Just  happened.  How  could  they  be  the 
same?  They  are  not  the  same  thing. 

A:  That's  right.  They're  not  the  same 
thing. 
Q:  Well,  which  do  you  believe? 
A:  I  believe  In  God. 
Q:  Did  He  do  anything? 
A:  Yes.  yes.  How  He  did  It.  I'm  not  sure.  I 
don't  know  and  you  don't  either. 
Q:  Well,  you  speak  for  yourself. 
A:  No.  you  don't  know.  John.  You  may  tell 
me  what  you  believe,  but  you  don't  really 
know. 
Q:  So,  you  cant  know  through  believing? 
A:  You  can  know  some  things  through  be- 
lieving. 
Q:  Do  you  believe  In  the  Holy  Spirit? 
A:  Yes,  I  do. 

Q:  Do  you  believe  people  can  know  things 
through  the  Holy  Spirit? 
A:  Yes. 

Q:  Why  do  you  think  the  10th  point  of 
Karl  Marx's  "Communist  Manifesto "  was  a 
demand  for  state  schools,  for  "free  educa- 
tion for  all  children  In  public  schools? " 

A:  Is  that  the  10th  point  of  the  "Commu- 
nist Manifesto?" 
Q:  Yes,  it  Is. 

A:  If  It  was,  clearly  for  Marx  and  his 
fellow  travelers,  the  greatest  degree  of  con- 
trol possible  to  the  state  of  not  only  modes 
of  production,  but  also  modes  of  dissemina- 
tion of  information. 
Q:  I  agree.  But  doesn't  this  idea  scare  you? 
A:  Sure.  There's  always  a  worry  about 
state  power.  However,  we've  managed  to 
deal  with  It  much  more  effectively  than 
have  those  who  followed  Marx. 

Q:  But.  In  principle,  our  public  schools  are 
exactly  like  Soviet  public  schools,  aren't 
they? 

A:  Don't  ever  confuse  our  public  schools 
with  their  public  schools. 

Q:  But,  In  principle,  they  are  Identical:  no 
God ... 

A:  That  Just  shows  you  the  bluntness  and 
insufficiency  of  your  categories,  if  you 
equate  our  schools  with  their  schools. 

Q:  In  principle.  I  said.  Don't  take  it  out  of 
context. 

A:  This  Is  the  last,  best  hope  of  earth, 
John.  And  even  our  public  schools  are  part 
of  that. 

Q:  I  remember  when  the  Polish  commu- 
nist government  tried  to  ban  all  crucifixes 
from  being  displayed  in  their  public  schools. 
And  I  thought:  This  is  identical  to  what's 
happened  In  our  public  schools! 

A:  But  we  have  not  extirpated  religion 
from  the  life  of  this  community. 

Q:  I'm  talking  about  from  our  public 
schools  Only. 

A:  That's  right ....  But  don't  confuse  the 
United  States  with  Poland. 

Q:  In  principle,  we  have  all  too  much  In 
common. 

A;  We've  got  the  First  Amendment.  We  re- 
spect and  honor  It.  And  we  are  a  religious 


people.  We  are  a  religious  people  and  we 
manifest  our  religious  beliefs, 

Q:  Ah,  and  so  were  the  Romans  and  the 
Greeks!  And  that's  what  St.  Paul  said  on 
Mars  Hill  [after  touring  Athens!.  He  told 
his  audience   that  they  were  a  rellgloui 
people.  The  only  problem  was  they  didn't 
know  the  real  God.  Don't  forget,  this  li  t 
nation  where  It  is  now  legal  to  murder  mil- 
lions of  unborn  babies.  So,  don't  ever  think 
that  our  country  can  do  no  wrong. 
A:  I  didn't  say  we  don't  do  any  wrong. 
Q:  Then  don't  give  me  this  moral  relativ- 
ism bit  about  how  we  are  better  compared 
to  Russia. 
A:  We  are  better! 

Q:  But  how  are  we  compared  to  God? 
A;  The  heck,  that's  moral  relativism. 
That's  objectively  demonstrable.  If  your  cat- 
egories are  such  that  you  can't  see  that  dis- 
tinction any  more-between  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union— you've  got  to  spend  leas  time 
in  theology  .  .  . 

Q:  But  what  scares  me  are  our  similarities, 
the  growing  similarities!  Literacy  Is  some- 
thing you  are  Interested  in.  In  reading,  are 
you  for  the  "look-say  "  method  or  phonics? 

A:  Im  no  expert,  but  the  research  tells  us 
pretty  persuasively  that  phonics  has  to  be 
used  early  on.  that  it's  the  most  effective 
way. 

Q:  Would  you  recommend,  as  Sam  Blu- 
menfeld  has,  the  mandating  of  the  leaching 
of  intensive  phonics  In  the  public  schools? 

A:  We're  going  to  have  our  report  out  soon 
and .  .  . 

Q;  A  report?  You  mean  we  don't  know 
enough  about  phonics  now? 

A:  Reports  are  very  important  for  the  sec- 
reury  of  education.  They  give  me  a  micro- 
phone, a  megaphone. 

Q:  Why  In  the  world  would  you  call  the 
formation  of  Accuracy  In  Academla  a  bad 
Idea,  particularly  since  Howard  Phillips. 
head  of  the  Conservative  Caucus,  says  that 
in  a  conversation  with  him  and  Reed  Irvine 
[head  of  AIAl  you  were  critical  of  those  in 
academla  who  have  criticised  AIA.  noting 
that  those  who  express  support  for  free  In- 
quiry and  expression  ought  to  tolerate  criti- 
cal evaluations  of  their  own  ideas? 

A:  Critical  evaluations  of  their  own  ideu 
is  fine.  And  that  should  be  the  ongoing  life 
of  the  university.  But  hiring  students  u 
Btooliei  is  silly,  a  bad  idea. 

Q:   So.   you   think   these  academics  will 
reform  themselves? 
A:  No.  no.  they  need  to  be  reformed  by 


Q:  But  who's  going  to  watch  them,  to  pick 
them  up  on  their  lies  and  distortions? 
A:  Presidents,  deans,  provosu. 
Q:  How  will  they  know? 
A:  Well,  they  should  know.  Thai's  their 

Job. 

Q:  But  what's  wrong  with  studenU  moni- 
toring professors  and  checking  out  their 
facts?  And  why  do  you  call  them  stoolles? 

A:  Because  It's  a  silly  Idea.  And  I'm  not 
the  only  conservative  who  thinks  this. 
Midge  Decter  and  Bob  Tyrrell  agree.  The 
main  reason  It  Is  silly  Is  that  it's  the  sort  of 
thing  that  I  hear  from  liberals  when  they 
try  to  caricature  conservatives.  This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  discrediu  responsible 
conservatives. 

Q:  Well.  I  hope  that  one  of  the  things  con- 
servatives do  is  to  try  and  find  out  If  their 
professors  lie  and  distort  history.  CerUlnly 
you  agree  there  are  professors  who  do  this? 

A:  Absolutely.  And  I  spent  a  good  part  of 
my  academic  career  doing  Intellectual  battle 
with  these  people,  but  I  didn't  hire  studenU 
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Q:  What  do  you  mean  "hire?"  Some  of 
these  monitors  will  already  be  in  the  class- 
rooms. 

A:  I  didn't  hire  them.  I  didn't  set  up  an 
ouUide  group.  What  I  did  was  to  teach 
many  of  the  same  studenU  who  were  in  a 
class  taught  by  a  radical  professor.  We 
argued  the  ideas.  And  then  I  would  argue 
with  the  professor. .  .  .  The  rise  of  conserva- 
tive intellectuals  in  and  around  the  academy 
has  had  a  great  effect  on  American  thought. 
Q:  In  a  recent  talk  in  New  York  you  la- 
mented the  fact  that  a  student  can  get  a 
bachelors  degree  from  86  percent  of  our 
colleges  without  having  studied  the  civiliza- 
tions of  classical  Greece  and  Rome.  And  you 
included  this  area  among  the  most  impor- 
tant things  a  student  should  study  in  col- 
lege. But  why?  What's  so  great  about  these 
so-called  civilizations?  In  his  book.  'The  An- 
cient City:  A  Study  on  Religion,  Laws  and 
Institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome."  Pustel  de 
Coulanges  said  of  these  so-called  civiliza- 
tions: 

"The  citizen  was  subordinate  in  every- 
thing, without  any  reserve,  to  the  city.  He 
belonged  to  it  body  and  soul.  The  religion, 
pagan,  which  produced  the  state,  and  the 
state  which  supported  the  religion,  sus- 
tained each  other.  There  two  powers  formed 
a  power  almost  superhuman  to  which  the 
body  and  soul  were  equally  enslaved.  There 
was  nothing  independent  in  man.  His  l)ody 
belonged  to  the  state  and  was  devoted  to  its 
defense. "  ,Why  are  you  so  high  on  these  so- 
called  civilizations?  They  were  terrible! 

A:  In  some  ways  they  were.  But.  neverthe- 
less, many  of  the  ideas  which  came  out  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  the  ideas  which  sus- 
tained through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  and  are  seminal  to  our  own  po- 
litical institutions.  I  can  read  Aristotle  and 
have  my  students  read  Aristotle  without 
condoning  slavery.  In  fact,  I  don't  know 
anybody  who  teaches  Aristotle  who  con- 
dones slavery.  He  did.  But. 
Q:  Well,  we  all  make  mistakes. 
A:  Yes,  we  do  make  mistakes.  And  he 
made  a  big  one  on  that  one.  Nevertheless, 
these  are  the  ideas  which— if  you  want  to 
understand  the  United  States,  our  principles 
of  govertunenl  and  what  our  founders  are 
talking    about,    you've    got    to    read    the 

Q:  But  about  this  statistic:  100  percent  of 
our  StudenU  can  get  a  bachelor's  degree 
without  studying  Christianity,  much  less 
having  to  believe  in  Christ.  Does  this  bother 
you? 

A:  Oh.  I  don't  think  you  should  require  a 
course  in  Christianity.  But  if  you  study  the 
humanities,  you'll  study  Christianity. 

Q:  But  you're  bothered  that  students  can 
get  a  bachelor's  degree  without  knowing 
about  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

A:  The  fact  that  they  don't  have  to  know- 
about  Christianity  bothers  me.  And  that 
they  don't  have  to  know  about  Judasim 
bothers  me.  You  bet.  it  bothers  me.  But. 
should  they  have  a  course  that  requires  the 
acknowledgement  of  Christ  to  graduate?  No. 
they  shouldn't  have  that. 

Q:  In  this  same  talk  in  New  York  you  re- 
ferred to  the  need  for  college  students  to 
grapple  with  what  you  called  life's  relentless 
questions:  What  should  be  loved  and  de- 
fended, what  should  be  noble  and  base? 
What  is  your  answer?  What  is  the  standard 
by  which  you  arrive  at  your  answer  to  these 
questions? 

A:  By  thought,  reflection,  experience  and 
faith.  My  own  experience  and  the  experi- 
ence of  others  who  are  fellow  travelers  on 
this  planet  with  me.  and  those  who  have 
gone  before. 
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Q:  Truth  is  determined  by  your  own  expe- 
rience? 

A:  No,  but  that's  the  vehicle  we  have  to 
sort  it  out.  All  we  have  are  our  own  minds 
and  hearts  when  it  comes  to  weighing  and 
assessing  and  deciding.  We  have  the  experi- 
ence of  the  entire  human  race  to  assess. 

Q:  But  we  have  millions  of  experiences. 
How  do  you  know  which  ones  are  right?  For 
example,  what  does  your  experience  tell  you 
about  the  Resurrection?  And  the  answer  is: 
nothing. 

A;  That's  right,  except  it  is  a  matter  of 
faith  in  my  church  and  personal  beleif  on 
my  part. 
Q:  Do  you  have  one  truth  standard? 
A:  When  it's  pertinent,  sure. 
Q:  What  is  it? 

A:  In  areas  such  as  religious  belief  and 
mathematics,  there  are  single  truths.  In 
other  areas  there  can  be  scientific  truths, 
other  kinds  of  truths  and  so  on.  What  is 
man?  He's  a  lot  of  things.  The  biologist  tells 
us  one  kind  of  thing  .  .  . 

Q:  But  you  say  you  are  a  Christian.  There 
is  a  Christian  answer  to  the  question:  What 
is  man.  and  it's  the  answer. 

A:  Yes.  For  purposes  of  religious  belief, 
yes  indeed,  that's  right.  And  action  and  l)e- 
havior.  sure.  But  that  doesn't  mean  I  can't 
read  a  good  book  in  biology  to  find  out  how 
cells  work.  That's  interesting  and  worth 
knowing. 

Q:  A  question-and-answer  fact  sheet  about 
your  department's  TEACH  voucher  pro- 
grams says  that  parenU  have  the  option  to 
attend  private  schools  that  are  "eligible. " 
What  does  this  mean?  Who  decides  this  eli- 
gibility? And  what  are  the  restrictions  put 
on  private  schools? 

A:  In  this  case,  since  this  is  a  federal  pro- 
gram, we  can  have  a  fair  amount  to  say 
about  it.  And  we  say  that  any  private  school 
that  wants  to  welcome  these  Chapter  I  stu- 
denU may.  but  they  may  not  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  race.  [At  this  point,  a  Ben- 
nett aide  notes  that  eligible  private  schools 
are  ones  currently  recognized  as  such  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.] 

Q:  In  other  words,  the  state  (in  this  case 
the  IRS.  the  federal  government)  seU  the 
eligibility  requiremenU  for  private  schools. 
But  why?  Even  the  bill  establishing  your 
Department  of  Education  says  parenU  will 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  their 
kids.  So.  why  can't  they  determine  which 
private  schools  are  eligible? 
A:  They  can. 

Q:  Baloney!  The  state,  the  IRS.  seU  the 
eligibility  requirement! 
Why? 

A:  It's  another  check. 

Q:  But  you  say  you  value  parental  choice. 
Then  you  give  them  the  list  of  schools  they 
have  to  choose  from. 

A:  Hey.  I  talked  to  a  lady  the  other  day 
who  told  me  she  was  keeping  her  kids  home 
to  play  cards  with  her.  And  she  was  calling 
it  a  school,  a  poker  school.  That's  not  right. 
You  can't  have  our  money  to  do  that. 

Q:  Look,  you  can  ridicule.  If  you  like,  the 
idea  of  parental  choice,  but .  .  . 
A:  I'm  not  ridiculing  parenul  choice. 
Q:  But  when  I  mention  it,  you  mention 
some  stupid  example  of  this  woman  .  .  . 

A:  That's  because  people  err  in  those  ways 
that .  .  . 

Q:  That  you  have  to  have  the  state  decid- 
ing for  them,  right?  But  if  you  believe  in  pa- 
rental choice,  why  aren't  you  letting  parenU 
decide  which  schools  are  eligible? 
A:  We  are,  but  it's  not  absolute. 
Q:  A  recent  article  in  the  Texas  Law 
Review  suggested  holding  public  schools  le- 


gally accountable  for  failure  to  educate  kids 
in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  How  does 
that  sound  to  you? 

A:  I  need  to  think  about  that.  They  cer- 
tainly should  be  held  responsible.  But  legal- 
ly responsible?  I'd  like  to  pause  on  that  be- 
cause I  don't  know  that  we  need  more  litiga- 
tion. Schools  that  fall  to  do  the  Job  should 
be  closed  and  boarded  up.  Those  that  do  the 
job  should  l)e  rewarded. 

Q:  Then  why  didn't  you  write  this  into 
your  voucher  plan?  Why  didn't  you  say  that 
public  schools  that  don't  meet  certain  re- 
quiremenU cannot  get  the  vouchers?  You 
didn't  do  this,  did  you? 

A:  No.  What  we've  done,  in  effect,  is  say 
that  the  parent  can  make  that  decision. 

Q:  But  you've  already  set  some  eligibility 
'by  letting  the  IRS  determine  which  schools 
are  eligible  schools).  Why  not  say  that 
schools  that  don't  meet  certain  testing  re- 
quiremenU don't  get  your  vouchers? 

A:  Why  do  you  want  to  give  more  power  to 
the  sUte  on  that? 

Q:  But  you're  the  one  who  defends  the 
right  of  the  sUte  to  define  which  schools 
are  eligible  schools. 
A:  States,  I  suppose,  could  do  that. 
Q:  But  why  haven't  you  said  It— that  any 
school  that  doesn't  pass  a  certain  test  level 
will  not  get  our  vouchers? 

A:  I  don't  think  I  should  be  setting  that 
sort  of  rule.  It's  redundant.  Because  when 
you  give  parenU  the  choice,  as  we're  doing, 
and  the  school  fails,  the  parent  will  pull  the 
kid  out. 

Q:  Then  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  the  states  to  set  a  test  level  which, 
if  a  school  falls  below  it.  it  carmot  get  your 
voucher? 

A:  It's  an  idea  worth  considering.  You've 
got  to  take  Into  account  all  the  differing 
factors.  You're  dealing  with  some  schools 
where  you  can't  expect  the  kids'  scores  to  be 
as  high  as  In  other  areas.  But  It's  not  a  bad 
idea. .  .  . 

Q:  But  part  of  the  voucher  idea  Is  to  en- 
courage competition  and  Incentives. 
A:  Right. 

Q:  So.  why  not— since  you  didn't  shrink 
from    proposing    the    voucher    idea    from 
Washington— set  standards  which.  If  state 
schools  fall  below  them,  they  don't  get  your 
voucher? 
A:  The  sUtes  can  do  that. 
Q:  But  why  didn't  you  propose  it? 
A:  I  don't  have  any  schools. 
Q:  Last  year.  I  learned  that  the  National 
Education    Association's    Professional    Li- 
brary in  Weslhaven,  Conn.,  was  distributing 
a  booklet  for  use  in  the  classroom  titled 
"Homophobia  in  Education:  How  to  Deal 
With   Name   Calling. "   The   point   of   this 
booklet,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  was  with- 
drawn after  I  wrote  a  column  about  it,  was 
that  the  real  sin  is  homophobia— that  is  the 
intolerance  toward  homosexuals— not  homo- 
sexuality, which  was  likened  to  being  left- 
handed  or  black  or  white  or  a  man  or  a 
woman.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  proper  docu- 
ment to  use  In  the  classroom? 

A:  If  I  were  on  a  school  board  or  a  curricu- 
lum committee,  I  wouldn't  advocate  it  for 
use  in  the  classroom,  no. 

Q:  Do  you  think  being  a  homosexual  is 
like  being  lefthanded? 
A:  Is  this  a  riddle?  No,  it's  different. 
Q:   Should    homosexuals   be   allowed   to 
teach  In  public  schools? 

A:  Yeah,  some  should.  1  was  taught  by 
some.  It  shouldn't  be  prohibited. 

Q:  So,  being  a  homosexual  shouldn't  .be 
grounds  for  dismissal? 
A:  If  they  proselytize,  sure. 


Q:  Do  you  think  being  a  homosexual  says 
anything  about  a  person's  character? 

A:  Sometimes. 

Q:  I  thought  you  are  a  Christian,  a  Catho- 
lic. 

A:  I  am. 

Q:  What  is  Catholic  teaching  on  homosex- 
uality? 

A:  It's  a  sin. 

Q:  So.  it  doesn't  bother  you  if  homosex- 
uals teach  our  kids? 

A:  Should  sinners  be  allowed  to  leach? 
Yeah. 

Q:  I'm  talking  about  practicing  sinners. 

A:  Well,  most  of  us  are  practicing  sinners, 
too. 

Q:  No,  no.  no.  no.  You  can't  be  a  practic- 
ing sinner  and  be  a  Christian. 

A:  Oh  yes  you  can. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
GEORGIA  O'KEEFFE 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  pre- 
eminent American  artists  of  the  20th 
century,  Georgia  O'Keeffe.  New 
Mexico  was  fortunate  to  have  her  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  resident.  It  was  a  com- 
pliment to  her  artistic  sense  said  to 
New  Mexico  that  she  chose  our  State 
to  live  and  work  for  almost  her  entire 
career. 

Besides  being  remembered  as  one  of 
America's  first  great  women  artists. 
Georgia  O'Keeffe  and  her  photogra- 
pher husband,  Alfred  Stieglltz,  fos- 
tered the  development  and  dissemina- 
tion of  American  modernism. 

New  Mexico  and  the  Nation  will  miss 
Georgia  O'Keeffe.  Fortunately  she 
has  left  us  the  fruit  of  a  lifetime  to 
help  us  remember  and  celebrate  her 
genius. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  article  that  appeared  In  today's 
New  York  Times  on  Ms,  O'Keeffe 
appear  in  the  Record, 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7,  1986] 

Georgia  O'Kectti:  Dead  at  98:  Shaper  or 
Modern  Art  in  U.S. 

(By  Edith  Evans  Asbury) 
Georgia  O'Keeffe,  the  undisputed 
doyenne  of  American  painting  and  a  leader, 
with  her  husband,  Alfred  Stiegliu,  of  a  cru- 
cial phase  in  the  development  and  dissemi- 
nation of  American  modernism,  died  yester- 
day at  St.  Vincent  Hospital  In  Santa  Fe, 
NM.  She  was  98  years  old,  and  had  lived  in 
Santa  Pe  since  1984,  when  she  moved  from 
her  longtime  home  and  studio  In  Abiqulu. 
NM. 

As  an  artist,  as  a  reclusive  but  overwhelm- 
ing personality  and  as  a  woman  in  what  was 
for  a  long  time  a  man's  world.  Georgia 
O'Keeffe  was  a  key  figure  In  the  American 
20th  century.  As  much  as  anyone  since 
M«rv  Cassatt.  she  raised  the  awareness  of 
the  American  public  to  the  fact  that  a 
woman  could  be  the  equal  to  any  man  In  her 
chosen  field. 

As  an  Interpreter  and  manipulator  of  nat- 
ural forms,  as  a  strong  and  Individual  color- 
l8t  and  as  the  lyric  poet  of  her  beloved  New 
Mexico  landscape,  she  left  her  mark  on  the 
history  of  American  art  and  made  it  possible 
for  other  women  to  explore  a  new  gamut  of 
symbolic  and  ambiguous  Imagery. 


Miss  O'Keeffe  was  strong-willed,  hard- 
working and  whimsical.  She  would  wrap 
herself  in  a  blanket  and  wait,  shivering,  in 
the  cold  dark  for  a  sunrise  to  paint:  would 
climb  a  ladder  to  see  the  stars  from  a  roof, 
and  hop  around  in  her  stockings  on  an  enor- 
mous canvas  to  add  final  touches  before  all 
the  paint  dried. 

Miss  O'Keeffe  burst  upon  the  art  world  in 
1916.  under  auspices  most  likely  to  attract 
attention  at  the  time  in  a  one-woman  show 
of  her  paintings  at  the  famous  "291 "  gallery 
of  Alfred  Stieglltz,  the  world -renowned  pio- 
neer in  photography  and  sponsor  of  newly 
emerging  modern  art. 

From  then  on.  Miss  O'Keeffe  was  in  the 
spotlight,  shifting  from  one  audacious  way 
of  presenting  a  subject  to  another,  and  usu- 
ally succeeding  with  each  new  experiment. 
Her  colors  dazzled,  her  erotic  Implications 
provoked  and  stimulated,  her  subjecu  as- 
tonished and  amused. 

She  painted  the  skull  of  a  horse  with  a 
bright  pink  Mexican  artificial  flower  stuck 
in  the  eye  socket.  She  painted  other  animal 
skulls,  horns,  pelvises  and  leg  bones  that 
gleamed  white  against  brilliant  skies, 
spanned  valleys  and  touched  mountain  tops, 
all  with  serene  disdain  for  conventional  no- 
tions of  perspective.  She  also  painted  New 
York  skyscrapers,  Canadian  barns  and 
crosses  and  oversized  flowers  and  rocks. 

The  artist  painted  as  she  pleased,  and  sold 
virtually  as  often  as  she  liked,  for  very  good 
prices.  She  Joined  the  elite,  avant-garde, 
inner  circle  of  modem  American  artlsu 
around  Stieglltz,  whom  she  married  in  1924. 
Stieglltz  took  more  than  600  photographs  of 
her, 

"He  photographed  me  until  I  was  crazy." 
Miss  O'Keeffe  said  in  later  years.  Others 
have  called  the  pictures  Stieglltz  took  of  her 
the  greatest  love  poem  In  the  history  of 
photography. 

Her  beauty  aged  well  to  another  kind- 
weather-beaten,  leathery  skin  wrinkled  over 
high  cheekbones  and  around  a  firm  mouth 
that  spoke  fearlessly  and  tolerated  no  bores. 
And  long  after  Stieglltz  had  died,  in  1946, 
after  Miss  O'Keeffe  forsook  New  York  for 
the  mountains  and  deserU  of  New  Mexico, 
she  was  discovered  all  over  again  and  pro- 
claimed a  pioneering  artist  of  great  individ- 
uality, power  and  historic  significance. 

Miss  O'Keeffe  had  never  stopped  paint- 
ing, never  stopped  winning  critical  acclaim, 
never  stopped  being  written  about  as  an  In- 
teresting "character."  But  her  paintings 
were  so  diverse,  so  uniquely  her  own  and  so 
unrelated  to  trends  or  schools  that  they  had 
not  attracted  much  close  attention  from 
New  York  critics, 

RETROSPICTIVI  AT  AGE  83 

Then,  In  1970.  when  she  was  83  years  old, 
a  retrospective  exhibition  of  her  work  was 
held  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  The  New  York  critics  and  collectors 
and  a  new  generation  of  studenU.  artlsU 
and  aficionados  made  an  astonishing  discov- 
ery. The  artist  who  had  been  Joyously  paint- 
ing as  she  pleased  had  been  a  step  ahead  of 
everyone,  all  the  time. 

Strolling  through  the  Whitney  show  one 
could  think  Miss  O'Keeffe  had  made  some 
"very  neat  adaptations  of  various  successful 
styles  of  the  1950'8  and  1960's  In  her  own 
highly  refined  and  slightly  removed 
manner,"  wrote  John  Canaday.  art  critic  of 
The  New  York  Times.  He  described  appar- 
ent similarities  to  Clyfford  Still,  Helen 
Prankenthaler,  Bamett  Newman.  Ad  Rein- 
hardt  and  Andrew  Wyeth. 

But  the  paintings  that  seemed  to  reflect 
those  styles  we're  done  by  Miss  O'Keeffe  In 


1920  or  earlier.  Mr.  Canaday  pointed  out, 
"When  her  seeming  models  were  either  not 
yet  bom  or  were  delighting  their  mothers 
with  their  first  chlldUh  scrawls." 

With  no  thought  of  resting  on  her  laurels, 
the  Indomitable  octogenarian  went  right  on 
working.  She  painted  new  pictures,  wrote  an 
autobiography  Illustrated  with  her  paint- 
ings that  sold  out  Immediately  at  175  a  copy 
and  cooperated  In  the  production  of  a  film 
about  herself  and  her  work  that  won  an 
award  from  the  Directors  Guild  of  America 
for  Perry  Miller  Adato,  who  produced  It  for 
WNET-TV  In  1977, 

LITTLE  EUROPEAN  INPLUBNCI 

Despite  the  affinity  of  Miss  O'Keeffe's 
work  to  paintings  of  other  modern  Ameri- 
can artlsU.  her  paintings  show  surprisingly 
little  evidence  of  the  European  Influence 
seen  In  other  American  art.  'She  escaped 
the  fate  of  remaining  thrall  to  a  European 
model  by  taking  possession  of  her  American 
experience  and  making  that  the  core  of  her 
artistic  vision."  Hilton  Kramer  wrote  In  The 
Times  In  1976  In  hU  review  of  her  book. 
Nevertheless,  he  declared,  "her  painting, 
though  filled  with  vivid  Images  of  the  places 
where  she  has  lived,  was  anything  but  a 
product  of  the  provinces." 

Miss  O'Keeffe's  career,  Mr,  Kramer  wrote. 
"Is  unlike  almost  any  other  In  the  history  of 
modem  art  In  America. "  It  embraced  virtu- 
ally the  whole  history  of  modem  art,  from 
the  early  years  of  the  century  when  Stieg- 
IIU  exhibited  the  new  art  to  a  shocked  New 
York,  to  lU  eventual  acceptance  as  part  of 
our  culture,  according  to  Mr.  Kramer.  At 
the  age  of  89.  when  her  book  was  published. 
Miss  O'Keeffe  remained  "a  vlul  figure  first 
of  all  as  a  painter  or  remarkable  originality 
and  power  but  also  as  a  precious  link  with 
the  first  generation  of  American  modem- 
IsU."  he  wrote. 

■CRN  ON  WISCONSIN  PARM 

Georgia  O'Keeffe  was  bom  on  a  wheat 
farm  near  Sun  Prairie,  Wis,,  on  Nov.  IB. 
1887.  Her  father.  Francis  Callxtus  O'Keeffe. 
was  IrUh;  her  mother  was  the  former  Ida 
Tolto.  Georgia  was  named  for  her  matemal 
grandfather.  Giorgio  Totto.  who  came  to 
the  United  States  from  Hungary,  where  he 
had  gone  from  Italy. 

When  Miss  O'Keeffe  was  14  years  old.  the 
family  moved  to  Williamsburg.  Va.  Three 
years  later  whe  graduated  from  Chatham 
Protestant  Episcopal  Institute  in  Virginia. 
She  went  immediately  to  Chicago,  where 
she  studied  for  a  year  at  the  Art  Institute 
with  John  Vanderpoel.  Both  of  her  grand- 
mothers had  dabbled  at  painting,  two  of  her 
four  sisters  painted  and  one  taught  art.  The 
elder  of  her  two  brothers  was  an  architect. 
Miss  O'Keeffe  had  decided  In  Sun  Prairie 
that  she  was  going  to  be  an  artist  when  she 
grew  up  although,  she  wrote  In  her  book,  "I 
hadn't  a  desire  to  make  anything  like  the 
pictures  I  had  seen  "  and  she  did  not  have  a 
very  clear  idea  of  what  an  artist  would  be. 

For  10  discouraging  years,  she  studied  and 
painted,  supporting  herself  by  doing  com- 
mercial art  for  advertising  agencies  and  by 
teaching.  She  attended  art  classes  at  the  Art 
StudenU  League  In  New  York  In  1907-08. 
the  University  of  Virginia  Summer  School 
In  1912  and  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
University  In  1916. 

She  was  supervisor  of  an  In  the  public 
schools  of  AmariUo.  Tex.,  from  1912  to  1916. 
and  taught  summer  classes  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege In  South  Carolina  and  the  University  of 
Virginia.  In  1916  she  became  head  of  the  art 
department  of  West  Texas  Normal  College. 
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Miss  O'Keeffes  early  pictures  were  imita- 
tive, but  as  she  developed  her  technique,  a 
ruggedly  individual  style  began  to  assert 
itself.  The  resulU  were  out  of  step  with  the 
popular  taste  and  accepted  style  of  the  early 
1900's.  but  they  encouraged  her  to  concen- 
trate boldly  on  expressing  her  own  ideas. 

"One  day."  Miss  OKeeffe  recalled  in  later 
years.  "I  found  myself  saying  to  myself.  I 
cant  live  where  I  want  to.  I  cant  even  say 
what  I  want  to.'  I  decided  I  was  a  very 
stupid  fool  not  to  at  least  paint  as  I  wanted 

to." 

A  friend  Anita  PoUitzer.  showed  a  group 
of  Miss  O'Keeffes  drawings  and  watercolors 
to  Stieglitz  in  1916.  Miss  Pollitzer.  later  to 
become  a  champion  of  equal  rights  for 
women  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party,  had  been  a  classmate  of 
Miss  O'Keef fe's  at  Columbia. 

•At  last,  a  woman  on  paper!"  Stieglitz  ex- 
claimed when  he  saw  the  pictures.  He  hung 
them  in  his  gallery,  and  the  unknown  Miss 
O'Keeffe  created  an  immediate  stir  in  the 
art  world. 

Mabel  Etodge  Luhan  brought  strings  of 
psychiatrists  to  look  at  them."  Stieglitz  re- 
called later.  The  critics  came.  There  was 
Ulk.  talk.  talk. "  Some  of  the  talk  hmted  at 
erotic  symbolism. 

Miss  O'Keeffe  stormed  up  from  Texas  and 
upbraided  Stieglitz  for  showing  her  work 
without  her  permission.  His  answer  was  to 
persuade  her  to  move  to  New  York,  abandon 
her  teaching  and  devote  herself  to  painting. 
He  presented  one-woman  shows  of  her  work 
almost  annually  thereafter  until  1946.  the 
year  of  his  death.  He  and  Miss  O'Keeffe 
had  been  married  21  years. 

After  moving  to  New  York.  Miss  O'Keeffe 
divided  her  time  between  New  York  City 
and  Lake  George.  N.Y.  After  1929.  she  also 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  New  Mexico. 
She  made  her  permanent  residence  at  Abi- 
quiu  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Stieglitz's  vigilant  and  canny  management 
was  a  major  factor  in  her  rise  to  fame  and 
fortune.  Miss  OKeeffe  continued  to  wear 
the  clothes  she  pleased  and  to  paint  as  she 
pleased.  . 

Spare  and  dark-skinned,  she  had  dark  hair 
drawn  severly  back  and  knotted  into  a  bun 
in  those  years.  No  makeup  softened  the  an- 
gularity of  her  face  with  its  high  cheek- 
bones, but  here  large,  luminous  eyes  be- 
trayed inner  fires.  Her  clothes  were  usually 
black,  loose-fitting  and  shapeless,  functional 
rather  than  fashionable. 

Miss  O'Keeffes  paintings  hang  in  muse- 
ums all  over  the  United  States— including, 
in  New  York,  the  Metropolitan,  the  Whit- 
ney and  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art— and  in 
most  major  private  collections.  But  she  re- 
tained a  great  deal  of  her  prolific  produc- 
tion. 

Miss  O'Keeffe  was  elected  to  membership 
in  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  She  was  awarded  honorary  de- 
grees by  several  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
cluding Mount  Holyoke  and  Columbia  in 
1971  and  Harvard  in  1973. 

Miss  O'Keeffe  interrupted  the  cherished 
tranquility  of  her  life  in  Abiquiu  to  come 
East  to  receive  the  honors  from  Mount  Hol- 
yoke. Columbia  and  Harvard.  She  donned 
the  required  cap  and  gown,  marched  with 
the  faculty  members  and  sat  with  them  on 
the  platform  hearing  herself  extolled  as  a 
kind  of  artistic  monument. 

Back  in  Abiquiu,  the  "monument"  re- 
sumed a  daily  routine  of  work,  now  with  the 
help  of  a  young  protege.  Juan  Hamilton,  a 
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potter.  He  had  knocked  at  her  kitchen  door 
asking  for  work  and  made  his  way  up  from 
man  Friday  to  secretary.  He  supervised  pro- 
duction of  her  book,  and  assisted  with  and 
appeared  in  the  television  film  about  her  in 
1977.  He  traveled  with  her  to  New  York  and 
California  and  managed  her  business  af- 
fairs. There  companionship  was  so  close 
there  were  rumors  of  marriage. 

In  1978  Mr.  Hamilton,  then  33  years  old, 
came  to  New  York  alone  on  two  missions. 
One  was  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the 
Metropolitan's  exhibition  of  Stieglitz  photo- 
graphs of  Miss  O'Keeffe.  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
helped  her  select  the  pictures  and  had  as- 
sisted in  the  preparation  of  the  book  con- 
taining reproductions  published  by  the 
museum  in  conjunction  with  Viking  Press. 

INTERRUPTED  BY  PROCESS  SERVER 

Mr  Hamilton's  other  mission  was  to 
mount  his  own  exhibition  of  the  sensuously 
sculptured  pots,  evocative  of  the  desert, 
that  Miss  OKeeffe  had  prodded  him  into 
producing.  A  gala  party  celebrating  the 
opening  of  the  show,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Gallery  of  Robert  Miller,  was  interrupted 
by  a  process  server  with  notice  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  going  to  be  sued  for  "mali- 
cious interference "  with  the  business  rela- 
tionships of  Doris  Bry. 

Miss  Bry.  the  longtime  New  York  repre- 
sentative of  Miss  O'Keeffe.  had  been  dis- 
missed about  the  time  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
come  on  the  scene,  and  Miss  Bry  tried  to 
fight  that  dismissal  with  a  Federal  Court 
suit  for  $13.25  million  against  Mr.  Hamilton 
charging  that  he  induced  Miss  O'Keeffe  to 
oust  her.  „ 

"I  don't  know  why  she  is  suing  him.  Miss 
O'Keeffe  snapped  when  she  learned  of  it.  "I 
don't  know  of  anything  wrong  he  has  done! " 
The  suit  was  later  settled  out  of  court. 

She  traveled  to  New  York  to  visit  friends 
and  see  art  exhibitions  until  recent  years, 
when  poor  eyesight  and  failing  health  kept 
her  at  home. 

Miss  O'Keeffe  won  numerous  awards,  in- 
cluding the  Medal  of  Freedom,  the  nation's 
highest  civilian  award,  in  1977,  an  award 
from  Radcliffe  College  for  lifetime  achieve- 
ments by  women,  in  1983.  and  the  National 
Medal  of  Arts  in  1985. 

She  is  survived  by  a  sister.  Catherine 
Klenert.* 


DRUG  EXPORTATION 


•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  1848,  legislation 
to  permit  the  export  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal products  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  which  currently  cannot 
be  exported  because  they  have  not 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

S.  1848,  introduced  by  my  colleagues 
Mr.  Hatch  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  address- 
es a  serious  issue  which  affects  the 
health  and  economy  of  many  nations 
around    the    world.    Currently,    the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  to  impose  an  approval  relat- 
ed  ban   on    pharmaceutical   exports. 
The  effect  of  this  regulation  is  simple 
and  straightforward:  Either  other  na- 
tions are  denied  needed  medications  or 
U.S.  pharmaceutical  companies  take 
their  business  overseas.  In  the  latter 
instance.  U.S.  businesses,  jobs,  and  dol- 
lars march  into  other  economies.  The 


pharmaceutical  industry  becomes  like 
so  many  other  Industries  that  we  have 
seen  disappear  from  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  this  happen  to 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  or  to  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  The 
pharmaceutical     companies     of     this 
Nation  provide  research,  innovation, 
and  jobs  that  are  invaluable  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  this  Nation. 
We  should  offer  incentives  for  innova- 
tion and  production,  not  disincentives. 
Losing  the  U.S.  hold  on  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturing  also  means  losing 
the  U.S.  leadership  position  in  biotech- 
nology, particularly  in  the  research  to 
product-development  stage.  Currently, 
the  process  for  approving  pharmaceu- 
ticals in  most  foreign  countries  is  sig- 
nificantly   faster   than   that   of   the 
FDA.  Therefore,  drugs  often  are  ap- 
proved overseas  long  before  they  are 
approved  in  this  country. 

Small  biotechnological  companies 
which  have  entered  into  foreign  licens- 
ing are  usually  required  to.  first, 
supply  the  foreign  partner  with  com- 
mercial quantities  of  the  drug  from 
the  U.S.  production  facility,  or  second, 
transfer  the  technology  of  the  U.S. 
firm  to  the  foreign  partner,  enabling 
the  foreign  partner  to  produce  the 
drug  in  commercial  quantities.  Under 
current  law,  biotechnological  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States  are  unable  to 
ship  commercial  quantities  of  the  un- 
approved drugs  to  foreign  partners 
and  are  faced  with  the  risks  of  export- 
ing valuable  technology.  This  is  not  a 
positive  direction  for  the  United 
States  to  be  taking. 

S.  1848  also  provides  for  Important 
new  safeguards  to  assure  that  drugs 
are  properly  manufactured  and  la- 
beled when  sold  abroad.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
have  addressed  seriously  the  problems 
that  could  arise  from  poor  or  improper 
labeling.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
Third  World  service  organizations  sup- 
port this  legislation,  with  the  primary 
belief  that  S.  1848  will  promote  in- 
creased access  to  health  care  in  the 
Third  World. 

I  commend  Senators  Hatch  and 
Kennedy  for  introducing  this  worthy 
legislation.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
this  effort  to  promote  productive  and 
safe  drug  exportation. • 
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FRAUD  HOTLINE 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  issued 
a  review  of  its  fraud  hotline  operations 
covering  the  7  years  since  the  incep- 
tion of  this  service.  As  one  who  was  in- 
strumental in  setting  up  the  GAO  hot- 
line, I  take  great  pride  in  reading  this 
impressive  record. 

The  report  reveals  that  the  free  hot- 
line receives  more  than  10,000  tele- 
phone complaints  every  year— 74,000 
in  the  past  7  years.  Of  this  number. 


some  11,828  were  calls  warranting  fur- 
ther review  by  other  affected  agencies. 

Some  9,000  of  the  reviewed  cases 
have  now  been  closed,  and  1.349  of 
them  were  substantiated.  Nearly  400 
cases  were  referred  for  criminal  pros- 
ecution, leading  to  41  convictions  and 
civil  remedies  in  279  cases. 

I  note  from  the  data  that  my  own 
State  of  Tennessee  is  a  relatively 
heavy  user  of  the  GAO  hotline,  con- 
firming my  view  that  Tennesseans  are 
extraordinarily  careful  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's money. 

The  largest  category  of  complaints 
concerns  allegations  of  improper  re- 
ceipt of  Federal  financial  assistance, 
usually  welfare,  disability,  or  Social 
Security.  Interestingly,  the  GAO  re- 
ceived as  many  complaints  about 
abuse  of  Federal  work  hours  as  about 
improper  expenditures  to  contractors. 

Mr.  President,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  reports  that  its  hotline  staff 
works  closely  with  inspectors  general 
in  those  agencies  having  such  an  offi- 
cial. Through  highlighting  problems 
of  fraud  and  waste,  the  GAO  has 
brought  about  changes  in  systems  and 
procedures  not  directly  quantifiable. 
Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  a  precise 
dollar  amount  of  saving  through  fraud 
reporting.  However,  the  GAO.  known 
for  its  careful  numbers,  is  confident 
that  millions  of  dollars  in  waste,  fraud, 
abuse,  and  mismanagement  have  been 
identified  through  its  hotline.  I  call 
that  a  victory  of  the  first  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues would  benefit  greatly  from 
knowing  how  the  GAO  hotline  is  help- 
ing us  win  the  war  against  waste, 
fraud,  abuse,  and  mismanagement. 
Therefore.  I  ask  that  the  GAO  fraud 
hotline  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  report  follows: 

Fraud  Hotline-7-Year  GAO  Fraud 

Hotline  Summary 
U.S.  General  Accounting  OrricE. 
Accounting  and  Financial  Man- 
agement Division 
Washington,  DC.  February  20,  1986. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Sasser:  In  response  to  your 
request  to  be  kept  apprised  of  the  GAO 
Fraud  Hotline  progress,  we  are  providing  a 
fact  sheet  summarizing  our  7  years  of  oper- 
ation. This  updates  information  provided  to 
you  in  our  last  formal  report  on  the  Hotline 
dated  September  25.  1984.  This  fact  sheet  is 
a  brief  overview  which  concentrates  on  Hot- 
line statistics  and  examples  of  substantiated 
cases. 

This  formally  transmits  the  data  we  pro- 
vided to  you  on  February  14.  1986.  We  hope 
this  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  your  efforts  to 
assist  the  Congress  and  the  public  in  com- 
bating fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement  in 
the  federal  government. 

As  you  requested,  unless  you  publicly  an- 
nounce iU  contents  earlier,  we  will  not  dis- 
tribute this  document  until  10  days  from  its 
date.  After  10  days,  we  will  make  copies 
available  to  interested  parlies.  If  you  have 
any  questions  on  this  report  or  on  the  oper- 


ation of  the  GAO  Hotline,  please  contact 
Gary  Carbone  of  my  staff  on  (202)  275-9342. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Adair. 
Associate  Director. 

7-Year  GAO  Fraud  Hotline  Summary 
(January  18.  1979-January  17,  1986) 
I.  continuing  objectives,  goals,  and 

PROCEDURES 

Since  our  last  formal  report  (GAO/ 
AFMD-84-70,  September  26.  1984)  on  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  Fraud 
Hotline  operation,  the  Hotline  structure  as 
well  as  the  interviewing,  screening,  referral 
and  follow-up  procedures  have  not  changed. 
Likewise,  our  objectives  and  goals  have  not 
changed  significantly  during  the  past  7 
years.  These  are  to: 

Maintain  a  nationwide,  toll-free  hotline 
for  receiving  information  on  fraud,  waste, 
and  mismanagement  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  refer  cases  to  the  federal  agencies 
involved  for  their  own  audlu  or  investiga- 
tions: 

Conduct  investigations  of  alleged  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse  involving  agencies  that  do 
not  have  an  Inspector  general  (IG)  or  agen- 
cies with  which  GAO  has  not  established  re- 
ferral procedures: 

Respond  to  congressional  requests  and  In- 
quiries Involving  fraud,  waste,  and  misman- 
agement of  federal  funds: 

Follow  up  on  certain  allegations  referred 
to  offices  of  inspectors  general  (OIGs)  to 
ensure  all  Issues  are  Investigated  and  correc- 
tive actions  are  taken: 

Provide  advisement  letters  (audit  leads)  to 
GAO  divisions  and  the  OIGs  based  on  our 
review  of  allegations  and  agency  responses: 
and 

Provide  Information  and  assistance  to  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  organizations  establish- 
ing their  own  hotlines. 

II.  statistical  overview 

In  the  7-year  period,  over  74.000  calls  have 
been  received  on  the  toll  free  hotlines,  re- 
sulting In  11,828  cases  warranting  further 
review.  The  nationwide  hotline  phone 
number  is  800-424-5464  and  In  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  area,  the  number  Is  633-6987.  Of 
the  calls  warranting  further  review.  71  per- 
cent were  received  from  anonymous  sources. 
Part  of  these  anonymous  calls  were  from 
federal  employees.  Altogether,  calls  from 
federal  employees  totaled  26  percent  of 
those  warranting  further  review. 

Calls  not  written  up  were  for  reasons  such 
as  the  caller  lacked  specific  Information  or 
the  allegations  did  not  Involve  a  federal  pro- 
gram. Those  callers  who  had  Information  on 
nonfederal  matters  were  directed  to  the  ap- 
propriate state  or  local  agency. 

Geographic  breakdown 
The  11,828  cases  were  reported  to  have 

taken   place   In   the   following   geographic 

areas: 

Washington,  DC • 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia *°8 

Hawaii •' 4* 

Idaho ,*5 

lUlnoU 320 

Indiana JOJ 

Iowa '37 


Kansas •» 

Kentucky Ml 

Louisiana H' 

Maine 44 

Maryland M8 

MasaachusetU 173 

Michigan W* 

Minnesota ~ M 

Mississippi 130 

Missouri 8W 

Montana —  N 

Nebraska ■. .  M 

Nevada .••  .  M 

New  Hampshire M 

New  Jersey 202 

New  Mexico 101 

New  York •2» 

North  Carolina ~ 22* 

North  DakoU 4» 

Ohio M» 

Oklahoma 12» 

Oregon •• 

Pennsylvania v *•> 


840 

202 

40 

136 

134 

1.508 

177 

61 

16 

504 


Rhode  Island . 
South  Carolina,, 
South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . 


38 

118 

40 

484 

M3 

50 
16 

Virginia 833 

Washington 280 

West  Virginia M 

Wisconsin 102 

Wyoming 16 

Overseas 1^4 

Mlosing  codes 204 

Referral  to  agencies 
These  11.828  cases  were  subsequently  re- 
ferred to  the  following  agencies  for  further 
review: 
Department     of     Health     and 

Human  Services 3,344 

Department  of  Defense 1.984 

Internal  Revenue  Service 1.207 

Department     of     Housing     and 

Urban  Development 774 

Department  of  Labor 882^ 

Department  of  Agriculture 844 

Veterans  Administration 582 

General  Accounting  Office 376 

General  Services  Administration .  374 

Department  of  Justice 343 

Postal  Service 279 

Department  of  the  Interior 274 

Department  of  Transportation  ..„  260 

Department  of  Education 198 

Department  of  the  Treasury 183 

Environmental  Protection 

Agency 1*0 

Department  of  Energy 124 

Department  of  Commerce 128 

Office  of  Personnel  Management  104 
Small  Business  Administration ....  99 
Community  Services  Administra- 
tion   »o 

Federal  Emergency  Management 

Agency ** 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 44 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 39 

Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment   18 

Department  of  State 19 

Other  agencies 82 


Total  referrals '  12,344 

'  Total  cues  referred  Is  srester  than  the  number 

of  ca»e«  warranting  further  review  because  aome 

cases  were  referred  to  more  than  one  asency. 

Participants 

Allegations   referred   for   further  review 

have  also  been  categorized  according  to  the 
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participant  in  the  alleged  improper  activity. 
We  have  established  five  such  categories:  (1) 
federal  employees  only.  (2)  federal  employ- 
ees in  conjunction  with  others.  (3)  federal 
contractors  or  grantees.  (4)  individual  recipi- 
ents of  federal  financial  assistance,  and  (5) 
other  individuals  or  corporations.  Of  the 
11,828  cases  of  wrongdoing  and/or  misman- 
agement, the  highest  proportion.  36.7  per- 
cent, was  in  the  category  "federal  employees 
only." 

The  following  chart  shows  the  percentage 
for  each  participant  category  of  the  11.828 
cases  referred  for  further  review. 
Not  reproducible  in  the  Record. 
In  the  largest  category,  "federal  employ- 
ees only."  we  found  741  reports  of  employee 
work-hour  abuse.  518  allegations  of  private 
use  of  government  property.  486  reports  of 
improper  financial  transactions.  303  allega- 
tions of  theft.  270  allegations  of  noncompli- 
ance with  established  agency  procedures  or 
policies,  143  reports  of  purchasing  unneces- 
sary equipment.  128  allegations  of  awarding 
unneeded  contracts,  and  1.749  other  allega- 
tions of  fraud  and  mismanagement. 

In  the  second  largest  category,  "individual 
recipients  of  federal  financial  assistance." 
we  found  1,031  allegations  of  improper  re- 
ceipt of  welfare  benefits  and  733  of  improp- 
er receipt  of  disability  benefits.  There  were 
also  559  cases  of  improper  receipt  of  social 
security  benefits.  218  instances  of  improper 
receipt  of  food  stamps.  161  reports  of  hous- 
ing subsidy  abuse.  151  instances  of  improper 
receipt  of  veterans  benefits,  and  465  miscel- 
laneous allegations. 

The  federal  contractors  or  grantee  orga- 
nizations" category  was  responsible  for  759 
allegations  of  improper  expenditure  of  gov- 
ernment funds.  318  reports  of  non-  or  par- 
tial performance  of  contractor/grantee  serv- 
ices. 192  allegations  of  medical  personnel 
overbilling  medicare /medicaid.  123  reports 
of  the  theft  of  government  funds  or  proper- 
ty. 119  allegations  of  noncompliance  with 
established  procedures,  and  787  other  alle- 
gations of  fraud  and  mismanagement. 

In  the  category  "other  individuals  or  cor- 
porate entities,"  there  were  945  allegations 
of  income  Ux  cheating  and  403  other  allega- 
tions of  improper  activities. 

In  the  final  category,  "federal  employees 
in  conjunction  with  others,"  there  were  224 
allegations  involving  bribery  or  kickbacks, 
119  allegations  of  conflict  of  interest,  and 
183  miscellaneous  allegations. 

Action  taken  on  referrals 
Of  the  11.828  cases  referred  for  further 
review.  9.199   have  been  closed.   Of  these 
closed  cases,  1.349  were  substantiated  and  in 
another  493,  the  reported  allegations  were 
not  substantiated,  but  the  agencies  acted  to 
prevent  or  minimize  the  possibility  of  an  im- 
proper activity  from  occurring  in  the  future. 
The  following  chart  shows  the  percentage 
for  each  participant  category  of  the  1.842 
cases  in  which  allegations  were  substantiat- 
ed or  preventive  action  was  taken. 
Not  reproducible  in  the  Record. 
The   most    common   substantiated   cases 
were  private  use  of  government  property, 
work-hour    abuse    by    federal    employees, 
fraud  by  recipients  of  such  benefits  as  wel- 
fare, social  security,  disability  and  housing, 
and  lack  of  compliance  with  agency  proce- 
dures. 

Leffoi  and  administrative  action 
If  an  Investigation  dlacloaes  a  violation  of 
criminal  law.  the  allegation  is  forwarded  to 
the  Justice  Department  or  state  prosecutor 
by  the  agency  involved  for  review  and  possi- 
ble prosecution.  In  the  7  years.  396  hotline 
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cases  were  referred  in  this  manner.  The 
agencies  told  us  that  117  of  these  cases  had 
been  prosecuted.  Defendants  were  convicted 
in  41  cases.  Civil  remedies  or  other  legal  ac- 
tions were  pursued  in  76  cases.  The  remain- 
ing 279  cases  were  declined  for  prosecution 
for  such  reasons  as  insufficient  evidence,  in- 
significant loss  of  federal  money  or  the  case 
would  be  more  appropriately  handled  ad- 
ministratively by  the  agency. 

In  numerous  instances,  the  agency  took 
administrative  action  against  federal  em- 
ployees, contractors,  and  other  individuals. 
These  actions  included  employee  dismissals, 
suspensions,  demotions,  or  transfers.  In  ad- 
dition, contractors  and  grantees  were  sus- 
pended or  debarred,  had  contracts  or  grants 
canceled,  or  were  issued  warnings  about 
their  work. 

The  Hotline  has  also  provided  numerous 
advisement  letters  identifying  potential 
audit  leads  to  GAO  operating  divisions  and, 
on  occasion,  to  appropriate  agency  officials. 
These  leads  have  benefited  GAO  by  provid- 
ing the  basis  to  initiate  audits  of  agency 
programs  or  supporting  ongoing  audits  with 
additional  information. 

Misspent  funds/savings 
In  our  September  1984  report,  we  identi- 
fied approximately  $20  million  in  misspent 
funds  and  estimated  an  additional  $24  mil- 
lion in  projected  savings.  However,  this  was 
done  using  only  20  percent  of  our  substanti- 
ated cases. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  some  of  our  hotline 
allegations  and  the  fact  that  inspector  gen- 
eral offices  do  not  always  have  records  of 
dollar  savings  in  their  hotline  case  files,  we 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  estimate 
dollar  savings  attributable  to  the  Hotline.  A 
number  of  these  substantiated  allegations 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  estimating  dollars 
saved,  but  do  provide  another  type  of  sav- 
ings. This  involves  actions  taken  by  the 
agencies  to  prevent  or  deter  activities  in 
which  the  possibility  for  waste,  abuse,  and 
mismanagement  exists.  Based  on  the  few 
substantiated  cases  that  follow,  we  believe  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  millions  of 
dollars  in  waste,  fraud,  abxise,  and  misman- 
agement have  been  identified  as  a  result  of 
calls  to  the  GAO  Hotline. 

Examples  of  substantiated  hotline  cases 
closed  in  the  last  year  are: 

An  anonymous  caller  alleged  that  a  gov- 
ernment contractor  substituted  plastic  con- 
tainers for  the  metal  ones  specified  in  the 
contract.  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  investigators  substantiated  the  alle- 
gation that  plastic  containers  were  being 
used.  However,  the  investigation  also  dis- 
closed that  the  contract  specifications 
writer  inadvertently  omitted  the  word 
"metal"  in  describing  the  containers.  GSA 
submitted  a  claim  to  the  contractor  for 
$91,697  representing  an  estimate  of  the  sav- 
ings which  were  not  passed  on  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  contractor's  substitution. 

A  caller  to  the  hotline  alleged  that  Metal 
Service  Center  of  Georgia,  Inc.,  was  selling 
substandard  metal  to  several  government 
contractors  Including  some  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD)  contracts.  The 
caller  said  that  when  the  company  lacked 
the  type  of  metal  needed  to  satisfy  orders 
within  a  specified  time  frame.  It  substituted 
substandard  metal  which  was  readily  avail- 
able. To  cover  this  substitution,  quality  cer- 
tifications and  test  results  were  being  falsi- 
fied. Based  on  GAOs  referral  to  the  DOD 
IG,  a  joint  Investigation  by  the  Naval  Inves- 
tigative Service  and  the  FBI  found  the  alle- 
gation to  be  substantiated.  During  the  In- 
vestigation, it  was  discovered  that  some  of 


the  defective  metal  had  been  Intended  for 
use  In  the  U.S.  Space  Shuttle  Program  and 
for  armor  plating  In  the  battleship  New 
Jersey.  As  a  result,  the  operations  manager, 
the  sales  manager,  and  the  salesman  In 
charge  of  DOD  contracts  for  the  company 
were  prosecuted  and  found  guilty  of  fraud. 
The  operations  manager  was  sentenced  to  3 
years  In  prison.  The  other  two  Individuals 
were  each  sentenced  to  10  years  In  prison  to 
be  followed  by  5  years  probation.  The  DOD 
inspector  general  also  conducted  a  separate 
investigation  of  a  second  company.  Certified 
Products,  Inc.,  which  was  operated  by  one 
of  the  individuals  involved  in  the  above 
case.  This  investigation  disclosed  violations 
similar  to  those  In  the  Metal  Service  Center 
case.  The  two  investigations  were  combined 
as  part  of  the  above  guilty  pleas.  As  a  result 
of  the  investigations,  both  companies  were 
debarred  from  doing  business  with  the  gov- 
ernment for  10  years. 

An  anonymous  caller  alleged  an  air  traffic 
controller  had  admitted  smoking  marijuana 
while  on  duty  at  an  airport.  According  to 
the  caller,  this  information  was  overheard 
at  a  party  at  which  the  controller  was  ob- 
served smoking  the  drug.  As  a  result  of  a 
E>epartment  of  Transportation  OIG  investi- 
gation, three  controllers  at  the  airport  ad- 
mitted drug  use  during  nonduty  hours.  One 
controller  resigned.  The  other  two  complet- 
ed a  drug  rehabilitation  program  and  re- 
turned to  work— subject  to  post  rehabilita- 
tion follow-up  and  drug  screening  at  their 
own  expense. 

An  anonymous  informant  alleged  that  a 
civilian  Air  Force  contracting  official  and  a 
contractor  the  official  was  doing  business 
with  lived  together.  Also,  the  official  had  in- 
structed employees  in  the  office  not  to 
report  contract  violations  by  this  contrac- 
tor. As  a  result  of  the  investigation  by  the 
Air  Force  Office  of  Special  Investigations, 
the  official  and  immediate  supervisor  were 
formally  notified  that  their  employment 
was  being  terminated  for  violations  of.  and 
gross  indifference  to.  Air  Force  regulations. 
The  supervisor,  because  of  her  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career,  was  allowed  to  retire.  The 
other  officials  employment  is  being  termi- 
nated. 

An  anonymous  caller  reported  to  the  Hot- 
line that  he  had  often  seen  a  chauffeur- 
driven  government  car  transporting  a 
woman  to  and  from  a  neighborhood  grocery 
store.  The  caller  provided  the  license 
number  of  the  car  which  showed  it  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Inves- 
tigation by  the  Department  revealed  that 
the  car  was  assigned  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al and  that  it  htd  been  improperly  used 
more  than  300  times  by  his  wife  for  personal 
errands  between  1981  and  1984.  The  former 
Attorney  General  reimbursed  the  govern- 
ment $11,207  for  the  unauthorized  use  of 
the  car. 

An  anonymous  caller  alleged  that  he  and 
other  nongovernment  employees  were  able 
to  walk  in  off  the  street  and  obtain  govern- 
ment office  supplies  (pens,  pencils,  staplers, 
etc.)  from  the  supply  store  located  in  a  Vet- 
erans Administration  (VA)  facility.  The 
caller  claimed  this  was  happening  because 
the  government  employees  were  not  asking 
anyone  to  show  identification  or  sign  for 
the  supplies.  The  informant  also  indicated 
that  the  store  was  much  busier  around  Sep- 
tember because  children  were  returning  to 
school.  Upon  investigation  by  the  agency,  it 
was  found  that  supplies  were  being  dis- 
pensed without  requiring  Identification,  re- 
sulting In  nonemployees  receiving  govern- 
ment supplies.  The  store  now  requires  pres- 


entation of  an  appropriate  ID  badge,  and  a 
formal  system  of  controls  was  Implemented 
to  ensure  against  further  losses. 

A  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (PAA) 
employee  called  to  report  that  the  FAA  was 
buying  batteries  for  use  In  runway  lights  at 
a  cost  of  $23  per  battery  when  the  same  bat- 
tery could  be  bought  elsewhere  for  under 
$10.  FAA  substantiated  the  charges,  and 
paid  $6.75  per  battery  on  a  recent  procure- 
ment. PAA  buys  about  250  to  300  of  these 
batteries  each  year.  The  cost  reduction  will 
save  about  $4,500  a  year.  In  response  to  this 
case,  the  FAA  center  acting  on  this  matter 
has  set  up  its  own  hotline  to  Identify  over- 
priced items  In  lU  $200  million  dollar  Inven- 
tory. 

An  anonymous  Informant  alleged  that  a 
junior  college  had  been  awarded  a  $7.7  mil- 
lion construction  grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  (DOE)  but  only  a  portion  of 
the  construction  would  be  completed.  The 
contractors  involved  were  allegedly  friends 
of  the  colleges  program  director,  and  the 
informant  alleged  that  illegal  bidding,  fa- 
voritism, and  kickbacks  were  involved.  A 
DOE  IG  investigation  resulted  in  a  subse- 
quent referral  to  the  FBI  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  program  director  was 
indicted  on  19  counts  for  submission  of  false 
claims.  He  plea  bargained  and  pleaded 
guilty  on  one  count  but  failed  to  appear  for 
sentencing.  Warrants  were  issued  for  his 
arrest.  In  addition,  he  and  his  affiliate  cor- 
porations were  debarred  from  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  government  for  5  years.  In 
January  1986.  he  was  apprehended  upon  his 
return  from  Libya  and  is  currently  being 
held  for  sentencing. 

An  informant  alleged  that  a  wealthy  indi- 
vidual had  falsified  statements  to  a  VA 
Medical  Center  that  he  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient money  to  pay  for  his  treatment.  The 
VA  IG  investigated  and  proved  the  Individ- 
ual did  have  the  ability  to  pay  for  his  treat- 
ment and  had  falsely  signed  VA  statemenU. 
The  U.S.  Attorney,  however,  declined  to 
prosecute  because  the  form  VA  was  using 
was  ambiguous.  The  VA  Is  In  the  process  of 
collecting  over  $16,000  from  this  individual 
for  the  treatment  he  received  and  Is  clarify- 
ing the  forms  used  to  apply  for  free  VA 
care. 

An  anonymous  informant  alleged  that  a 
contractor  had  not  given  credit  to  the 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  for  the  return  of  de- 
fective supplies,  even  though  the  supplies 
had  been  returned  approximately  1  year 
earlier.  A  review  of  Treasury  records  re- 
vealed that  the  Bureau's  Office  of  Financial 
Management  (OFM)  had  never  received  the 
forms  documenting  the  return  of  the  sup- 
plies. Actions  were  taken  to  record  a  credit 
of  $130,000  against  the  next  payment  to  the 
contractor.  In  addition,  procedural  changes 
were  instituted  to  ensure  that  OFM  received 
notification  of  any  future  returns. 

An  anonymous  caller  alleged  a  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  employee  was  collecting  a  rental  sub- 
sidy of  about  $450  a  month  In  Hawaii,  while 
actually  living  with  his  parents  rent  free.  In- 
vestigation by  the  DOT  OIG  substantiated 
that  the  subsidy  was  Improper  and  it  was 
terminated.  In  addition,  the  case  prompted 
a  study  by  the  OIG  resulting  in  five  crimi- 
nal convictions  and  recommendations  to 
tighten  rent  subsidy  program  controls  In 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

A  hotline  caller  alleged  that  a  surgical 
supply  center  was  billing  Medicare  in  his 
name  for  equipment  he  had  not  received. 
An  investigation  of  the  billing  procedure  In- 
dicated that  the  supply  center  was  billing 


for  services  not  rendered,  resulting  in  an 
overpayment  In  excess  of  $1,900  to  be  repaid 
to  Medicare. 

An  anonymous  caller  alleged  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  was  violating  federal 
law  by  paying  the  full  share  of  health  bene- 
fits for  part-time  Commerce  employees  In- 
stead of  prorating  the  cosu.  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  officials  discussed  the 
allegation  with  Commerce  officials  who  ac- 
knowledged the  violation  and  took  correc- 
tive action. 

An  anonymous  caller  alleged  that  two  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  were  using  a  govern- 
ment computer  to  prepare  documents  asso- 
ciated with  a  private  business  venture.  This 
was  substantiated  and  both  were  admon- 
ished and  counseled  by  their  supervisor  who 
obtained  a  commitment  that  there  would  be 
no  further  misuse  of  government  equip- 
ment. They  were  also  directed  to  attend  a 
Standards  of  Conduct  briefing. 

An  anonymous  caller  alleged  that  a 
woman  was  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  and  food 
stamps  while  receiving  unreported  income 
under  an  assumed  name.  The  state's  depart- 
ment of  social  ser\ices  investigated  and 
found  that  she  had  Improperly  received 
$2,084  in  AFDC  and  $921  In  food  stamps. 
The  woman  was  Indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury 
for  welfare  fraud. 

An  anonymous  informant  alleged  that  a 
Navy  shipyard  employee  had  hired  five  rela- 
tives and  had  unfairly  assigned  them  over- 
time and  preferential  jobs.  The  Navy  inves- 
tigated and  found  that,  while  the  employee 
had  not  been  responsible  for  hiring  his  rela- 
tives (brother-in-law,  son-in-law,  and  neph- 
ews), a  number  of  them  were  working  for 
him.  As  a  result,  the  Navy  IG  recommended 
that  the  relatives  be  transferred  to  other 
Jobs  In  the  organization  where  they  would 
not  be  under  his  supervision  and  that  proce- 
dures be  initiated  to  prevent  recurrence. 

Although  the  shipyard  commander  dis- 
agreed with  some  of  the  conclusions,  he 
agreed  to  reassign  one  of  the  relatives  and 
institute  procedures  to  ensure  that  new  su- 
pervisors are  aware  of  prohibitions  on  nepo- 
tism. 

An  informant  alleged  that  a  former 
Marine  Corp  sergeant  had  received  govern- 
ment travel  payments  for  trips  he  had  taken 
with  a  woman  posing  as  his  dependent  wife. 
Naval  Investigative  Ser\'lce  investigated  and 
the  sergeant  admitted  to  owing  over  $3,800 
for  unauthorized  travel  payments.  The  gov- 
ernment is  recovering  this  overpayment 
from  his  monthly  retirement  check. 

A  caller  alleged  that  an  Illinois  contractor 
added  false  labor  charges  to  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
contract  for  renovating  a  low  Income  hous- 
ing project.  The  caller  had  copies  of  docu- 
menU  substantiating  his  allegations.  HUD's 
investigation  verified  the  allegations  and 
the  contractor  entered  a  guilty  plea  to  the 
charge  of  submitting  false  statements  to 
HUD.  He  was  sentenced  to  30  days  in  a  work 
release  program,  placed  on  probation  for  5 
years,  and  debarred  from  further  participa- 
tion in  HUD  programs  for  3  years. 

An  Informant  alleged  that  a  company's 
advertisement  might  be  a  mail  fraud  scheme 
because  the  company  was  disguising  Itself  as 
a  federal  government  agency  and  requesting 
payment  for  its  services.  An  investigation  by 
the  Postal  Inspection  Service  resulted  in  a 
cease  and  desist  order  against  the  company, 
the  owner,  and  his  representatives  and  em- 
ployees. Furthermore,  the  delivery  of  mail 
connected  with  the  activity  covered  by  the 


order  and  the  payment  of  money  orders  to 
the  company  were  forbidden. 

An  anonymous  Informant  made  12  allega- 
tions that  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
major  Army  base  was  spending  government 
money  on  unnecessary  projecu.  The  Army 
IG  investigated  each  of  these  allegations 
and  found  that  only  one  was  substantiated. 
The  IG  found  that  the  base  golf  course  wai 
Improperly  maintaining  a  putting  green 
behind  the  general's  house  at  a  cost  of  $750 
to  $1,000  a  year.  This  maintenance  wm 
stopped. 

An  anonymous  caller  alleged  that  certain 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
(Amtrak)  employees  In  Texas  were  not  at 
work  during  their  assigned  hours.  The  GAO 
hotline  coordinated  this  allegation  with 
Amtrak  officials.  Amtrak's  police  Investiga- 
tion verified  the  allegation.  Five  employeea 
were  reprimanded  and  advised  that  a  recur- 
rence would  result  In  dismissal.  Their  super- 
visor, who  had  condoned  their  absences,  was 
given  20  days  leave  without  pay  and  will 
now  report  to  a  different  manager.  Two 
other  managers  involved  were  reprimanded 
for  not  reviewing  the  operation  over  an  18- 
month  period.* 


HOME       CARE       FOR       MEDICAL 
TECHNOLOGY  DEPENDENT 

CHILDREN 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  1  rise 
today  In  support  of  worthy  legislation 
for  children  in  this  country.  S.  1793. 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Hatch  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 
provides  alternatives  to  hospitalization 
for  children  who  are  dependent  on 
medical  technology.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  addressing  this  serious 
issue,  and  I  commend  their  promotion 
of  an  innovative  and  sound  solution  to 
this  problem. 

S.  1793.  the  Alternatives  to  Hospital- 
ization for  Medical  Dependent  Chil- 
dren Act  of  1985,  is  designed  to  create 
greater  access*  and  alternative  services 
in  our  health  care  system.  Currently, 
children  who  are  dependent  on  high- 
tech  medical  equipment,  such  as  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  respirators. 
are  given  very  little  choice  in  selecting 
their  health  care  service.  Many  fami- 
lies have  health  benefit  plans  that 
mandate  that  such  services  be  provid- 
ed only  In  a  hospital.  Only  three  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  country,  howev- 
er, cover  home  health  care  for  those 
children  in  need  of  technologically  ad- 
vanced medical  equipment. 

Home  health  care  has  been  proven 
to  be  cost  effective  and  more  desirable 
than  hospitalization,  but  some  insur- 
ance companies  have  been  slow  to 
change  regardless  of  the  acknowledged 
cost  savings.  One  explanation  for  the 
slow  response  of  insurance  companies 
to  offer  home  health  benefits  is  the 
difficulty  involved  in  developing  new 
benefit  plans  to  include  home  health 
coverage.  S.  1793  addresses  this  issue 
by  requesting  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  to  develop  a  model 
home  health  plan  for  employer-spon- 
sored  health   plans.   The   plan   wUl 
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insure  that  the  home  health  plan  will 
not  be  more  expensive  than  hospital 
care  coverage.  In  addition,  the  model 
plan  will  cover  all  in-hospital  services 
as  a  minimum  requirement.  Insurance 
companies  will  have  the  option  of 
using  this  plan  as  a  model  for  design- 
ing company-specific  benefit  packages, 
which  Includes  home  health  coverage 
for  children  whose  lives  depend  upon 
our  medical  technology. 

S.  1793  also  designates  $20  million 
annually  to  be  used  to  improve  and 
maintain  home  health  and  communi- 
ty-based health  care  systems  to  sup- 
port the  in-home  care  for  these  chil- 
dren. This  money  will  assist  in  the 
training  and  supervision  of  the  re- 
quired home  health  services  person- 
nel, because  there  currently  are  too 
few  adequately  trained  health  care 
personnel  to  help  serve  this  popula- 
tion in  their  homes. 

A  final  provision  in  the  legislation  is 
an  insurance  mandate.  This  provision 
is  intended  to  serve  as  a  catalyst,  not 
as  a  punishment,  to  insurance  compa- 
nies. The  legislation  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  survey  health  benefit  plans  30 
months  after  the  enactment  of  S. 
1793.  If  80  percent  of  such  plans  have 
not  voluntarily  adopted  in-home  cover- 
age, the  Secretary  may  mandate  such 
coverage. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  help  de- 
crease health  care  costs  and  allow  chil- 
dren dependent  on  highly  sophisticat- 
ed medical  equipment  more  humane 
health  care  service.  Again,  I  commend 
Mr.  Hatch  and  Mr.  Kennedy  for  ad- 
dressing this  issue.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  S. 
1793.« 
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A  FRESH  AND  HONEST  PERSPEC- 
TIVE HONORING  GEORGIA 
O'KEEFFE,  1887-1986 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
Georgia  O'Keeffe  has  done  what  few 
are  able  to  do.  She  has  captured  and 
communicated  the  special  enchant- 
ment of  life  in  the  "Land  of  Enchant- 
ment"—New  Mexico.  She  taught  us  to 
see  our  own  State  with  new  eyes.  Na- 
ture's elements  have  taken  on  a  new 
aspect  in  our  consciousness  thanks  to 
her  prolific  career.  Old  bones,  purple 
hillsides,  adobe  walls,  vivid  blossoms, 
and  intense  sunlight  all  add  to  our 
visual  appreciation  of  the  Southwest. 
In  addition  to  the  obvious  geographic 
setting,  her  work  creates  a  special  glow 
and  new  understanding  of  life's  stark 
beauty.  Our  innermost  being  learns  to 
feel  a  new  reality. 

Like  all  great  artists  she  eluded  cate- 
gorization. Her  work  bursts  forth  on 
canvas  with  an  energy  and  a  harmony 
truly  unique  and  truly  New  Mexican. 
Her  insights  speak  for  themselves.  It  is 
Ironic  that  our  Nation's  Capitol  will  be 
treated  to  a  display  of  her  works  that 
opens  the  day  after  her  death.  These 


pictures  are  part  of  this  morning's 
opening  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's National  Museum  of  American 
Art:  'Art  in  New  Mexico,  1900-45: 
Paths  to  Taos  and  Santa  Fe." 

I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  work- 
ing personally  with  Georgia  O'Keeffe 
to  designate  her  home  in  Abiquiu.  NM, 
as  a  national  historic  site.  Upon  ap- 
proval, she  noted  that  a  new  commer- 
cialism started  to  spring  up  around 
her  beloved  home.  Rather  than 
change  the  area  so  dear  to  her  heart 
and  her  work,  she  asked  that  we  with- 
draw the  official  designation.  We  did. 

As  she  herself  might  recommend,  I 
invite  my  colleagues  and  friends  to  ex- 
perience her  art  directly.  She  pre- 
ferred silence  to  long  discussions.  I  will 
honor  her  by  commending  her  work  to 
those  who  would  learn  to  see  in  a  new 
light  and  with  a  fresh  and  honest  per- 
spective. 

The  following  editorial,  which  I  ask 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  from  today's 
Albuquerque    Journal    expresses    the 
high  regard  and  love  New  Mexico  has 
for  this  woman  of  high  vision  and  ex- 
traordinary ability. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Mar.  7. 
19861 
Georgia  O'KixrrE 
"Where  I  was  bom  and  where  and  how  I 
have  lived  is  unimportant.  It  Is  what  I  have 
done  with  where  I  have  been  that  should  be 
of  interest."— Georgia  O'Keeffe,  1976 

To  us  In  New  Mexico,  it  is  of  course  impor- 
tant that  an  artist  of  Georgia  O'Keeffe's 
abUity  and  sUture  selected  our  sUte  as  her 
home,  and  as  the  source  of  much  of  her  in- 
spiration. Her  choice  and  the  visions  she 
saw  confirm  our  own  wisdom  in  living  here. 
As  for  what  O'Keeffe  has  done  with  New 
Mexico,  along  with  other  subjects  of  her 
canvas,  that  is  not  only  of  interest.  It  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  creative  spirit  and  in- 
dependence of  the  human  being.  At  her 
death  in  SanU  Pe  Thursday,  at  the  age  of 
98,  she  was  the  dean  of  American  painters. 
She  was.  if  not  the  best,  certainly  among 
the  best  of  American  painters. 

O'Keeffe's  art  had  gained  an  international 
repuUtion  by  the  19308— a  decade  before 
she  moved  to  New  Mexico— when  critics 
were  calling  her  the  foremost  woman  paint- 
er in  the  world  and  a  pioneer  in  modernism. 
Newsweek  magazine  later  called  her  "a 
serene  mistress  of  the  desert,  a  survivor  of 
the  American  modernist  revolution  of  the 
1920s  and  'SOs. "  Last  year,  her  "White  Rose, 
New  Mexico. '■  fetched  a  purchase  price  of 
$1,265,000  from  an  anonymous  buyer.  It  was 
nearly  four  times  the  highest  price  previ- 
ously paid  for  her  work  at  an  auction.  Also 
last  year,  she  was  one  of  12  internationally 
known  artists  and  patrons  to  be  awarded 
the  first  National  Medal  of  the  Arts,  pre- 
sented by  President  Reagan. 

Her  immediate  environment  was  her  art— 
the  trees,  hills  and  bones  that  filled  the 
landscape  of  her  home  In  Ablqulu.  Among 
her  Influences  were  Gaugln  and  Oriental 
art.  as  Introduced  to  her  by  Alon  Bement.  a 
disciple  of  educator  Arthur  Wesley  Dow.  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Both  Instructors 
were  credited  with  inspiring  O'Keeffe  early 
In  her  career. 

But  beyond  Inspiration  and  education,  no 
outside  influence  can  create  the  vision  an 


artist  sees,  the  drive  that  compels  the  artist 
to  transmit  that  vision  onto  canvas.  For 
that,  O'Keeffe  needed  her  own  inner  eye. 
her  own  belief  In  her  vision  and  ability. 

This  quiet,  reclusive  woman  leaves  behind 
her  ghosts,  her  haunting  Images  of  sand, 
flowers  and  bones.* 


A  NEW  TURN  IN  TURKEY 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  Jerl  Laber,  en- 
titled. "A  New  Turn  in  Turkey"  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Review  of  Books.  It  is  not  a  book 
review  at  all,  but  a  review  of  the  cur- 
rent stete  of  human  rights  in  Turkey. 
There  are  some  disturbing  reports  con- 
tained in  the  article. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Review  of  Books.  Feb. 
27.  19861 
A  New  Turk  im  Turkiy 
(By  Jeri  Laber) 
The  atmosphere  In  Turkey  today  U  very 
different  from  what  it  was  when  I  was  there 
two  and  a  half  years  ago.  There  is  a  new. 
almost  Inexplicable,  sense  of  freedom  In  the 
country,  a  freedom  that  seems  to  exist  In 
spite  of  continuing  repression.  There  are 
still  terrible  problems— political   prisoners, 
torture,     and    repressive     legislation,     but 
people  are  speaking  openly  about  them  now, 
seeking  ways  to  correct  them,  and  the  press 
seems  to  have  shed  its  Inhibitions.  In  Istan- 
bul   and    Ankara    last    December    almost 
eveyone  I  talked  to  agreed  that  things  are 
better,  that  the  climate,  at  the  very  least, 
had  Improved. 

In  1983.  when  I  began  planning  the  first 
Helinskl  Watch  human-rights  mission  to 
Turkey,  both  the  Turkish  government  and 
the  U.S.  SUte  Department  did  virtually  ev- 
erything they  could  to  discourage  me.  I  was 
advised  to  postpone  my  trip  until  after  the 
Turkish  parliamentary  elections.  Eveyone 
would  be  too  busy  to  see  me,  and  I  was  told 
my  visit  could  be  a  "disadvantage  to  U.S. 
foreign-policy  InteresU. "  What  I  found  In 
Turkey  In  1983  was  appalling— tens  of  thou- 
sands of  political  prisoners  jailed  since  the 
1980  military  coup,  many  still  awaiting  trial; 
routine  torture;  the  destruction  or  tight 
control  of  practically  all  active  civilian  Insti- 
tutions including  the  universities,  the 
unions,  and  the  press;  and  a  pervasive  fear 
among  Turkish  citizens.  The  U.S.  embassy 
strongly  defended  the  actions  of  the  mili- 
tary leadership. 

When  I  wrote  about  these  matters  after 
my  return.  I  became  the  target  of  angry  at- 
tacks from  both  Turkish  and  US  officials. 
Yet  some  two  years  later,  last  I>ecember,  I 
found  all  doors  were  open  to  me.  In  meet- 
ings that  were  reported  dally  in  the  Turkish 
press,  I  discussed  hunan-rights  abuses  with 
the  prime  minister,  the  chief  of  police,  the 
chairmen  of  all  the  major  political  parties  In 
Turkey,  and  well  over  one  hundred  other 
people,  both  government  officials  and  pri- 
vate citizens.  The  US  ambassador  to  Turkey 
could  not  have  been  more  cooperative— he 
Invited  Turkish  officials  to  a  special  lunch 
for  me  In  Ankara  at  which  he  gave  the  Hel- 
sinki Watch  mission  strong  endorsement. 

Some  people  told  me  that  the  recent 
changes  in  Turkey  are  the  result  both  of 


international  pressure  from  human-rights 
groups  and  some  Western  European  govem- 
menU.  and  of  the  recent  lifting  of  martial 
law  In  all  but  nine  of  Turkey's  sixty-seven 
provinces.  Others  trace  the  change  back  to 
the  November  1983  parliamentary  elections, 
the  first  to  be  held  after  the  military  take- 
over in  1980. 

If  the  parliament  has  become  a  stage 
where  human-rlghU  Issues  are  discussed, 
the  perfomers  so  far  appear  merely  to  be 
playacting.  The  real  human-rights  drama, 
virtually  unchanged.  Is  being  enacted  far 
from  the  public  eye.  Thousands  of  political 
prisoners,  some  broken,  some  rebellious,  are 
hidden  away  in  military  prisons,  many  of 
them  still  awaiting  the  outcome  of  trlaU 
that  have  dragged  on  for  years.  Most  of 
these  prisoners  are  young  people,  often  stu- 
dents, who  were  arrested  In  1980  or  1981 
and  charged  with  some  form  of  terrorist  ac- 
tivity. Many  of  them  were  badly  tortured 
when  they  were  arrested,  and  they  continue 
to  be  treated  harshly  in  prison.  Some  will 
eventually  be  acquitted  through  drawn-out 
appeals  in  the  courts,  and  will  leave  prison 
with  bitter  memories  of  torture  and  of  lost 
youth.  Others  face  the  prospect  of  long 
prison  terms  or  even  the  death  penalty. 

Prison  visits  are  harrowing.  The  prisoners 
face  their  relatives  and  lawyers  from  behind 
two  thicknesses  of  glass  partition.  Conversa- 
tions are  conducted  by  telephone,  while  the 
guards  listen  in,  ready  to  cut  off  the  talk  at 
any  moment  or.  still  worse,  to  record  It  to  be 
used  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner.  Por 
these  reasons,  many  prisoners  refuse  to 
meet  with  their  families.  I  met  mothers  who 
said  they  had  not  seen  their  imprisoned 
children  for  three  years  or  more. 

What  will  happen  to  these  young  people 
who  are  becoming  more  rebellious  and  em- 
bittered with  each  passing  year?  Estimates 
to  their  numbers  vary,  but  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment acknowledges  some  ten  thousand,  a 
number  that  Includes  those  sentenced  for 
crimes  of  thought  as  well  as  for  crimes  of  vi- 
olence. In  prison,  for  example,  are  members 
of  the  Turkish  Peace  Association,  Including 
prominent  lawyers,  doctors,  and  other  pro- 
fessionals, who  have  been  charged  and  sen- 
tenced for  their  beliefs  and  not  for  any  vio- 
lent acU.  The  Turkish  constitution  does  not 
distinguish  between  the  two  categories  of 
crime.  It  stipulates  that  no  political  prison- 
ers can  be  given  amnesty.  Yet  nearly  every- 
one agrees  that  an  amnesty  Is  sorely  needed. 
Prime  Minister  Ozal.  in  an  effort  to  circum- 
vent the  constitutional  prohibition,  has  sug- 
gested a  one-time  parole  for  good  behavior. 
There  have  been  other  suggestions  as  well, 
but  President  Evren  has  so  far  opposed  all 
of  them.  .,  ,  .    _, 

The    fate    of    this    youthful,    politicized 
prison    population,    a    major    problem    In 
Turkey,  Is  overshadowed  only  by  the  prob- 
lem of  torture.  Displte  all  the  protesU  to 
the  contrary.  It  has  not  yet  been  brought 
under   control.   Torture   was   practiced   In 
Turkey  before  1980  as  well,  but  It  became 
more  widespread  and  routine  after  the  1980 
coup  when  tens  of  thousands  of  people  were 
arrested.  If  there  Is  less  torture  In  Turkey 
today,  it  Is  mainly  because  there  are  fewer 
arrests,  since  torture  usually  takes  place  Im- 
mediately after  arrest,  during  police  deten- 
tion. The  detenton  period,  once  as  long  as 
ninety  days,  has  now  been  reduced  to  some- 
where between  forty-eight  hours  and  fifteen 
days,  still  much  too  long  to  be  reassuring. 
Some  Turkteh  authorities  deny  that  sus- 
pects are  kept  Incommunicado  during  this 
period,  but  the  torture  victims  and  the  law- 
yers I  met  Insist  that  thU  Is  Invariably  the 
practice. 


Turkey  has  a  restrictive  constitution,  a 
harsh  penal  code,  a  cumbersome  court 
system,  and  much  repressive  legislation.  Al- 
though many  of  these  laws  are  now  being 
disregarded,  at  least  some  of  the  time,  there 
are  no  guarantees  that  current  practices  will 
continue.  Nevertheless,  there  are  coura- 
geous people  In  Turkey  who  are  willing  to 
take  chances,  and  each  time  they  do  so  the 
momentum  for  freedom  becomes  stronger. 
As  former  prime  minister  Bulent  Ecevlt  said 
to  me.  "The  difference  between  de  Jure  and 
de  facto  continues  to  grow." 

A  dramatic  recent  example  Involves  Mr. 
Ecevit  himself,  as  well  as  another  former 
prime  minister.  Suleyman  Demirel.  Both 
are  restricted  by  law  from  any  political  ac- 
tivity or  public  statements,  yet  they  have 
been  speaking  out  In  recent  months  and 
their  remarks  are  being  published  In  the 
press.  Prime  Minister  Ozal  acknowledged 
that  although  the  two  men  "should  not  be 
involved."  they  are  making  speeches,  travel- 
ing throughout  Turkey,  criticizing  the 
budget,  and  Indeed  criticizing  him.  I  find  It 
better  to  proceed  on  this  basis,"  he  told  me. 
somewhat  proudly.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
in  the  March  1984  municipal  elections  he 
"disregarded  the  law"  by  allowing  parties 
that  reflect  the  positions  of  the  banned  po- 
litical tendencies  to  participate.  In  Turkey 
today,  even  the  prime  minister  boasts  of  dis- 
regarding the  law. 

Turkey  Is  the  third  largest  recipient  of  US 
aid  and  a  major  NATO  outpost.  The  US  gov- 
ernment,    seeking     stability     In     Turkey, 
strongly  supported  the  1980  military  takeov- 
er and  the  martial  law  regime,  and  now 
backs  the  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Ozal.  A  visitor  quickly  has  cause  to  worry 
about  the  US  Image  there.  Not  one  of  the 
dozens  of  people  I  talked  to,  except  for  the 
prime  minister,  had  anything  favorable  to 
say  about  the  policies  of  the  United  States. 
Victims  of  human-righu  abuses  hold  the  US 
government  responsible  for  their  sufferings, 
they  are  convinced  that  the  US  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  stop  torture  If  It  would  only  take  a 
strong  stand.  The  opposition  leaders  In  the 
parliament  are  also  angry  with  the  United 
Slates.  Mr.  Husamettin  CIndoruk,  the  chair- 
man of  the  conservative  Correct  Way  party, 
who  describes  himself  as  pro-American,  says 
that    the    Reagan    administration    is    not 
"truly  democratic."  He  claims  that  "the  US 
administration  is  as  responsible  as  the  mili- 
tary for  the  suspension  of  human  rights  In 

Turkey."  .  ^    „    .  , 

Mr.  Aydln  Ourkan.  chairman  of  the  Social 
Democratic  People's  party,  the  left-of- 
center  party  currently  favored  to  win  In  a 
new  election,  criticized  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration for  Its  unqualified  support  of  Prime 
Minuter  Ozal.  "Everyone  knows  about  the 
conditions  In  the  prisons  and  about  torture, 
but  no  one  does  anything  about  It. '  he  said. 
"Reagan  and  Ozal  come  together  very  often. 
Why  don't  they  solve  this  problem? "  If  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  establishing  a 
democratic  proccess  In  Turkey,  Is  It  appro- 
priate or  wise  for  It  to  be  estranging  the 
politicians  who  seem  likely  to  be  Its  future 
leaders  and  to  give  all  lU  support  to  one  po- 
litical party  and  Its  leader? 

More  than  five  years  since  the  1980  mlll- 
ury  Ukeover,  Turkey  seems  at  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  phase  of  lu  political  history.  It 
is  not  the  democracy  that  some  suggest  It 
has  become-nor  will  it  be  so  long  as  people 
are  Imprisoned  for  their  views  or  tortured  In 
police  stations  and  there  are  restrictions  on 
universities,  unions,  and  civil  associations  of 
all  kinds.  It  will  not  be  a  democracy  until 
there  are  legal  safeguards  for  the  civil  liber- 


ties that  are  beginning  to  be  exercised 
there.  And  yet  I  found  good  reason  to  be 
hopeful.  The  sensitivity  of  the  authorities 
to  International  criticism  and  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  ImprovemenU  seem  to 
me  indUpuUble.  So  is  the  vitality  of  many 
of  the  political  leaders  and  potential  leaden 
In  Turkey  today.  Turkish  society  la  In  the 
midst  of  dynamic  changes,  and  the  forces 
favoring  freedom,  democracy,  and  human 
rights  arc  growing  stronger.* 


PROCEDURAL  RULES  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 
•  Mr,  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirement  to  pub- 
lish the  rules  of  each  Senate  commit- 
tee in  the  Record  each  year.  I  submit 
the  procedural  rules  of  the  select  com- 
mittee and  ask  that  they  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Rules  or  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
(Adopted  February  23.  1978) 

PART  i:— OROAHIC  AUTHORITY 

Subpart  A—S.  Rei.  338  <u  amended 
Resolved.  Thai  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  permanent  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  '  (referred  to  hereinafter  a< 
the  "Select  Committee")  consisting  of  six 
Members  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  three 
shall  be  selected  from  members  of  the  ma- 
jority parly  and  three  shall  be  selected  from 
members  of  the  minority  party.  Members 
thereof  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Senate  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Para- 
graph 1  of  Rule  XXIV  of  the  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress.' Por  purposes  of  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  or  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account. 

(b)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  origi- 
nal appolntmenU  thereto  are  made. 

(c)(1)  A  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  Involving 
complalnu  and  allegations  of  misconduct, 
including  the  consideration  of  matters  in- 
volving sworn  complaints,  unsworn  allega- 
tions or  information,  resultant  preliminary 
inquiries.  Initial  reviews.  Investigations, 
hearings,  recommendations  or  reporu  and 
matters  relating  to  Senate  Resolution  400. 
agreed  to  May  19, 1976. 

(2)  Three  Members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness of  the  Select  Committee  not  covered  by 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  subparagraph, 
including  requesu  for  opinions  and  Inter- 
pretations concerning  the  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  or  any  other  «(tatute  or  regulation 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, If  one  Member  of  the  quorum  Is  a 
Member  of  the  Majority  Party  and  one 
Member  of  the  quorum  Is  a  Member  of  the 
Minority  Party.  During  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  any  Member  of  the  Select 
Committee  constituting  the  quorum  shall 
have  the  right  to  postpone  further  discus- 


'  Changed  by  Section  103  of  8.  Ret.  4  (February  4. 
1977). 
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sion  of  a  pending  matter  until  such  time  as 
a  minority  of  the  Members  of  the  Select 
Committee  are  present. 

(3)  The  Select  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quonmi  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  sworn  testimony.* 

"(dXl)'  A  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee shall  be  ineligible  to  participate  in  any 
initial  review  or  investigation  relating  to  his 
own  conduct,  the  conduct  of  any  officer  or 
employee  he  supervises,  or  the  conduct  of 
any  employee  of  any  officer  he  supervises, 
or  relating  to  any  complaint  filed  by  him. 
and  the  determinations  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  with  respect 
thereto.  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
a  Member  of  the  Select  Committee  and  an 
officer  of  the  Senate  shall  be  deemed  to  su- 
pervise any  officer  or  employee  consistent 
with  the  provision  of  paragraph  12  of  rule 
XXXVII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

"(2)  A  Member  of  the  Select  Committee 
may.  at  his  discretion,  disqualify  himself 
from  participating  in  any  initial  review  or 
investigation  pending  before  the  Select 
Committee  and  the  determinations  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Select  Conunittee 
with  respect  thereto.  Notice  of  such  dis- 
qualification shall  be  given  in  writing  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

■•(3)  Whenever  any  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  is  ineligible  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
to  participate  in  any  initial  review  or  inves- 
tigation or  disqualfies  himself  under  para- 
graph (2)  from  participating  in  any  initial 
review  or  investigation,  another  Member  of 
the  Senate  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d),  be  appointed  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  solely  for 
purposes  of  such  initial  review  or  mvestiga- 
tion  and  the  determinations  and  reconunen- 
dations  of  the  Select  Committee  with  re- 
spect thereto.  Any  Member  of  the  Senate 
appointed  for  such  purposes  shall  be  of  the 
same  party  as  the  Member  who  is  ineligible 
or  disqualifies  himself." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Select  Committee  to— 

( 1 )  receive  complaints  and  investigate  alle- 
gations of  improper  conduct  which  may  re- 
flect upon  the  Senate,  violations  of  law.  vio- 
lations of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct ♦  and  violations  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Senate,  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  individuals  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  as  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
make  appropriate  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions with  respect  thereto; 

(2)  recommend  to  the  Senate  by  report  or 
resolution  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full 
committee  disciplinary  action  (including, 
but  not  limited  to,  in  the  case  of  a  Member: 
censure,  expulsion,  or  recommendation  to 
the  appropriate  party  conference  regarding 
such  Members  seniority  or  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility, and,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or 
employee:  suspension  or  dismissal)"  *  to  be 
taken  with  respect  to  such  violations  which 
the  Select  Committee  shall  determine,  after 
according  to  the  individuals  concerned  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  have 
occurred; 

(3)  recommend  to  the  Senate,  by  report  or 
resolution,  such  additional  rules  or  regula- 
tions as  the  Select  Committee  shall  deter- 


'  Changed  by  S.  Res.  78  (February  24.  1981). 
>  Added  by  S.  Res.  110  (April  2.  1977). 
•  Added  by  Section  201  of  8.  Res.  110  (April  2 
1977). 
'Added  by  Section  205  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2 

1977). 


mine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  insure 
proper  standards  of  conduct  by  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  by  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  and  the  discharge  of  their  responsi- 
bilities; and 

(4)  report  violations  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  full  committee  of  any  law  to  the  proper 
Federal  and  State  authorities. 

■(b)(1)  Each  sworn  complaint  filed  with 
the  Select  Committee  shall  be  in  writing, 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Select  Commit- 
tee may  prescribe  by  regulation,  and  shall 
be  under  oath. 

•(2)  For  purix)ses  of  this  section,  "sworn 
complaint'  means  a  statement  of  facts 
within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plainant alleging  a  violation  of  law,  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any 
other  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  relat- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  Members,  offi- 
cers, or  employees  of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully swears  falsely  to  a  sworn  complaint 
does  so  under  penalty  of  perjury,  and  the 
Select  Committee  may  refer  any  such  case 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'in- 
vestigation' is  a  proceeding  undertaken  by 
the  Select  Committee  after  a  finding,  on  the 
basis  of  an  initial  review,  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Select  Committee 
to  conclude  that  a  violation  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Select  Committee  has  oc- 
curred. 

"(c)(1)  No  investigation  of  conduct  of  a 
Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate,  and  no 
report,  resolution,  or  recommendation  relat- 
ing thereto,  may  be  made  unless  approved 
by  the  affirmative  recorded  vote  of  not  less 
than  four  members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee. 

"(2)  No  other  resolution,  report,  recom- 
mendation. interpreUtive  ruling,  or  adviso- 
ry opinion  may  be  made  without  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  voting. 

"(d)(1)  When  the  Select  Committee  re- 
ceives a  sworn  complaint  against  a  Member 
or  officer  of  the  Senate,  it  shall  promptly 
conduct  an  initial  review  of  that  complaint. 
The  initial  review  shall  be  of  duration  and 
scope  necessary  to  determine  whether  there 
is  substantial  credible  evidence  which  pro- 
vides substantial  cause  for  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  conclude  that  a  violation  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Committee  has 
occurred. 

"(2)  If  as  a  result  of  an  initial  review 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Select  Committee 
determines  by  a  recorded  vote  that  there  is 
no  such  substantial  credible  evidence,  the 
Select  Committee  shall  report  such  determi- 
nation to  the  complainant  and  to  the  party 
charged  together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
basis  of  such  determination. 

■•(3)  If  as  a  result  of  an  initial  review 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  Select  Committee 
determines  that  a  violation  is  Inadvertent, 
technical  or  otherwise  of  a  de  minimua 
nature,  the  Select  Committee  may  attempt 
to  correct  or  prevent  such  a  violation  by  in- 
formal methods. 

"(4)  If  as  a  result  of  an  initial  review 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Select  Committee 
determines  that  there  is  such  substantial 
credible  evidence  but  that  the  violation,  if 
proven  is  neither  of  a  (fe  minimru  nature 
nor  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  any  of  the 
penalties  expressly  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)(2).  the  Select  Committee  may  propose  a 
remedy  it  deems  appropriate.  If  the  matter 


is  thereby  resolved,  a  summary  of  the  Select 
Committee's  conclusions  and  the  remedy 
proposed  shall  be  filed  as  a  public  record 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  a 
notice  of  such  filing  shall  be  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

■•(5)  If  as  the  result  of  an  initial  review 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Select  Committee 
determines  that  there  Is  such  substantial 
credible  evidence,  the  Select  Committee 
shall  promptly  conduct  an  Investigation  If 
(A)  the  violation,  if  proven,  would  be  suffi- 
ciently serious.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Select  Committee,  to  warrant  imposition  of 
one  or  more  of  the  penalties  expressly  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(2).  or  (B)  the  vio- 
lation, if  proven,  is  less  serious,  but  was  not 
resolved  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  above. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  such  investigation, 
the  Select  Conmiittee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  resulU  of 
such  investigation  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations (if  any)  pursuant  to  subsection 
(aH2). 

"(6)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  any  other  in- 
vestigation respecting  the  conduct  of  a 
Member  or  officer  undertaken  by  the  Select 
Committee,  the  Select  Conunittee  shall 
report  to  the  Senate,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
the  results  of  such  investigation  together 
with  its  recommendations  (if  any)  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(2). 

"(e)  When  the  Select  Committee  receives 
a  sworn  complaint  against  an  employee  of 
the  Senate.  It  shall  consider  the  complaint 
according  to  procedures  it  deems  appropri- 
ate. If  the  Select  Committee  determines 
that  the  complaint  is  without  subsUntial 
merit,  it  shall  notify  the  complainant  and 
the  accused  of  its  determination,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  basis  of  such  de- 
termination. 

"(f)  The  Select  Committee  may.  in  Its  dis- 
cretion, employ  hearing  examiners  to  hear 
testimony  and  make  findings  of  fact  and/or 
recommendations  to  the  Select  Committee 
concerning  the  disposition  of  complaints. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  initial  review  or  investiga- 
tion shall  be  made  of  any  alleged  violation 
of  any  law.  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, rule,  or  regulation  which  was  not  In 
effect  at  the  time  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred. No  provisions  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  shall  apply  to  or  require 
disclosure  of  any  act,  relationship,  or  trans- 
action which  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  applicable  provision  of  the  Code. 
The  Select  Committee  may  conduct  an  Ini- 
tial review  or  investigation  of  any  alleged 
violation  of  a  rule  or  law  which  was  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  if  the  alleged  violation 
occurred  while  such  rule  or  law  was  In  effect 
and  the  violation  was  not  a  matter  resolved 
on  the  merits  by  the  predecessor  Select 
Committee. 

"(h)  The  Select  Committee  shall  adopt 
written  rules  setting  forth  procedures  to  be 
used  in  conducting  investigations  of  com- 
plaints."  * 

(1)'  The  Select  Committee  from  time  to 
time  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  Its  recom- 
mendation as  to  any  legislative  measures 
which  It  may  consider  to  be  necessary  for 
the  effective  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Select  Committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  (1)  make  such  expenditures:  (2) 


hold  such  hearings:  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  recess- 
es, and  adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate; 
(4)  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers, 
and  documents:  (5)  administer  such  oaths; 
(6)  take  such  testimony  orally  or  by  deposi- 
tion; (7)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
a  staff  director,  a  counsel  an  assistant 
counsel,  one  or  inore  investigators,  one  or 
more  hearing  examiners,'  and  such  techni- 
cal, clerical,  and  other  assistanu  and  con- 
sultants as  it  deems  advisable:  and  (8)  to 
procure  the  temporary  services  (not  In 
excess  of  one  year)  or  Intermittent  services 
of  Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  by  contract  as  Independent  contrac- 
tors or.  In  the  case  of  Individuals,  by  em- 
ployment at  dally  rates  of  compensation  not 
In  excess  of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
highest  rate  of  compensation  which  may  be 
paid  to  a  regular  employee  of  the  Select 
Committee.' 

(b)(1) '0  The  Select  Committee  Is  author- 
ized to  retain  and  compensate  counsel  not 
employed  by  the  Senate  (or  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government)  whenever  the  Select  Com- 
mittee determines  that  the  retention  of  out- 
side counsel  Is  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
any  action  regarding  any  complaint  or  alle- 
gation, which.  In  the  determination  of  the 
Select  Committee  Is  more  aoproprtately 
conducted  by  counsel  not  employed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  a  regu- 
lar employee. 

"(2)  Any  Investigation  conducted  under 
section  2  shall  be  conducted  by  outside 
counsel  as  authorized  In  paragraph  (1). 
unless  the  Select  Committee  determines  not 
to  use  outside  counsel.":  and 

"(c) ' '  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned,  the  Select 
Committee  may  (1)  utilize  the  services.  In- 
formation and  facilities  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government."  and 
(2)  employ  on  a  reimbursable  basts  or  other- 
wise the  services  of  such  personnel  of  any 
such  department  or  agency  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. 

With  the  consent  of  any  other  committee 
of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
the  Select  Committee  may  utilize  the  facili- 
ties and  the  services  of  the  suff  of  such 
other  committee  or  subcommltte  whenever 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  de- 
termines that  such  action  Is  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

"(d)  Subpoenas  may  be  Issued  (1)  by  the 
Select  Committee  or  (2)  by  the  chairman 
and  vice  chairman,  acting  jointly.  Any  such 
subpoena  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman 
or  the  vice  chairman  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
vice  chairman.  The  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses."  " 

"(eKl)  "  The  Select  Committee  shall  pre- 
scribe and  publish  such  regulations  aa  it 


•Added  by  Section  202  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2, 
1977). 

'Changed  by  Section  202  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2. 
1977). 


•Added  by  Section  204  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2, 
1977). 

•Added  by  8.  Res.  230  (July  25.  1977). 

'°Added  by  S«ctlon  204  of  8.  Res.  110  (April  2. 
1977). 

"Changed  by  Section  204  of  8.  Res.  110  (April  2. 
1977). 

»  Section  added  by  8.  Res.  312  (Nov.  1. 1977). 

>>  Section  added  by  Section  206  of  8.  Res.  110 
(April  2,  1977). 


feels  are  necessary  to  Implement  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

"(2)  The  Select  Committee  Is  authorized 
to  Issue  Interpretative  rulings  explaining 
and  clarifying  the  application  of  any  law. 
the  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  rule  or 
regulations  of  the  Senate  within  lU  jurladlc- 
tlon. 

"(3)  The  Select  Committee  shall  render  an 
advisory  opinion,  In  writing  within  a  reason- 
able time,  in  response  to  a  written  request 
by  a  Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate  or  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election  to  the  Senate,  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  any  law.  the  Senate  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of 
the  Senate  within  lu  Jurisdiction  to  a  specif- 
ic factual  situation  pertinent  to  the  conduct 
or  proposed  conduct  of  the  person  seeking 
the  advisory  opinion. 

"(4)  The  Select  Committee  may  In  lu  dis- 
cretion render  an  advisory  opinion  In  writ- 
ing within  a  reasonable  time  In  response  to 
a  written  request  by  any  employee  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  application  of  any 
law.  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  within 
lU  jurisdiction  to  a  specific  factual  situation 
pertinent  to  the  conduct  or  proposed  con- 
duct of  the  person  seeking  the  advisory 
opinion. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Senate,  any  person  who 
relies  upon  any  provision  or  finding  of  an 
advisory  opinion  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  and  who 
acts  in  good  faith  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  and  findings  of  such  advisory 
opinion  shall  not.  as  a  result  of  any  such 
act,  be  subject  to  any  sanction  by  the 
Senate. 

"(6)  Any  advisory  opinion  rendered  by  the 
Select  Committee  under  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  may  be  relied  upon  by  (A)  any  person  in- 
volved in  the  specific  transaction  or  activity 
with  respect  to  which  such  advisory  opinion 
Is  rendered:  Provided,  however,  That  the  re- 
quest for  such  advisory  opinion  Included  a 
complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  spe- 
cific factual  situation;  and.  (B)  any  person 
Involved  In  any  specific  transaction  or  activ- 
ity which  Is  Indistinguishable  In  all  lU  mate- 
rial aspecU  from  the  transaction  or  activity 
with  respect  to  which  such  advisory  opinion 
is  rendered. 

"'(7)  Any  advisory  opinion  Issued  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  under  paragraph  (8)  or 
(4)  shall  be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  with  appropriate  deletions  to  aHure 
the  privacy  of  the  Individual  concerned.  The 
Select  Committee  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, before  rendering  an  advisory  opin- 
ion, provide  any  Interested  party  with  an 
opportunity  to  transmit  written  commenu 
to  the  Select  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
request  for  such  advisory  opinion.  The  advi- 
sory opinions  Issued  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee shall  be  complied.  Indexed,  reproduced, 
and  made  available  on  a  periodic  baals. 

"(8)  A  brief  description  of  a  waiver  grant- 
ed  under  paragraph  2(c)  of  rule  XXXIV  or 
paragraph  1  of  rule  XXXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  shall  be  made  available 
upon  request  In  the  Select  Committee  office 
with  appropriate  deletions  to  assure  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  Individual  concerned." 

Sec.  4,  The  expenses  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  In  this  reaolutlon.  the  term 
"officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate"  mean*— 


(1)  an  elected  officer  of  the  SenaU  who  Is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 
or  any  employee  of  his  office: 

(4)  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the  Of- 
ficial Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties: 

(8)  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force 
whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate; 

(6)  and  employee  of  the  Vice  President  If 
such  employee's  compensation  Is  disbursed 
by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Senate:  and 

(7)  an  employee  of  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  Is  dls* 
bursed  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Senate. 

Subpart    B— Public    Law    93-191— Franked 

Mail,   Provisions  Relating  to  the  Stltet 

Committee 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  of  the  Senate  shall 
provide  guidance,  aaslatance.  advice  and 
counsel,  through  advisory  opinions  or  con- 
sultations. In  connection  with  the  mailing  or 
contemplated  mailing  of  franked  mall  under 
section  3210.  3211.  3212,  3218(2)  or  3218,  and 
In  connection  with  the  operation  of  section 
3215,  of  title  30,  United  States  Code,  upon 
the  request  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
Member-elect,  surviving  spouse  of  any  of 
the  foregoing,  or  other  Senate  official,  enti- 
tled to  send  mall  as  franked  mall  under  any 
of  those  sections.  The  select  committee 
•hall  prescribe  regulations  governing  the 
proper  use  of  the  franking  privilege  under 
those  sections  by  such  persons, 

(b)  Any  complaint   filed  by  any  person 
with  the  select  committee  that  a  violation  of 
any  section  of  title  39.  United  Sutes  Code, 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
Is  about  to  occur  or  has  occurred  within  the 
immediately  preceding  period  of  1  year,  by 
any  person  referred  to  In  such  subsection 
(a),  shall  conuin  pertinent  factual  material 
and  shall  conform  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  select  committee.  The  select  commit- 
tee. If  It  determines  there  Is  reasonable  Jus- 
tification for  the  complaint,  shall  conduct 
an  Investigation  of  the  matter.  Including  an 
Investigation  of  reports  and  sutemenu  filed 
by  that  complainant  with  respect  to  the 
matter  which  Is  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  committee  shall  afford  to  the 
person  who  Is  the  subject  of  the  complaint 
due  notice  and.  If  It  determines  that  there  Is 
substantial  reason  to  believe  that  such  viola- 
tion has  occurred  or  is  about  to  occur,  op- 
portunity for  all  parties  to  participate  In  a 
hearing  before  the  select  committee.  The 
select  committee  shall  Issue  a  written  deci- 
sion on  each  complaint  under  this  subsec- 
tion not  later  than  thirty  days  after  such  a 
complaint  has  been  filed  or.  If  a  hearing  Is 
held,  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
conclusion  of  such  hearing.  Such  decision 
shall  be  based  on  written  findings  of  tact  In 
the  case  by  the  select  committee.  If  the 
select  committee  finds.  In  lU  written  deci- 
sion, that  a  violation  has  occurred  or  Is 
about  to  occur,  the  committee  may  take 
such  action  and  enforcement  as  It  considers 
appropriate  In  accordance  with  applicable 
rules,  precedenU,  and  standing  orders  of  the 
Senate,  and  such  other  standards  as  may  be 

prescribed  by  such  committee, 
(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

of  law.  no  court  or  administrative  body  In 

the  United  States  or  In  any  territory  thereof 
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shall  have  jurisdiction  to  entertain  any  civil 
action  of  any  character  concerning  or  relat- 
ed to  a  violation  of  the  franking  laws  or  an 
abuse  of  the  franking  privlege  by  any 
person  listed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  as  entitled  to  send  mail  as  franked 
mall,  until  a  complaint  has  rendered  a  deci- 
sion under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  select  committee  shall  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  holding  of  investigations 
and  hearings,  the  conduct  of  proceedings, 
and  the  rendering  of  decisions  under  this 
subsection  providing  for  equitable  proce- 
dures and  the  protection  of  individual, 
public,  and  Government  interests.  The  regu- 
lations shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  contain 
the  substance  of  the  administrative  proce- 
dure provisions  of  sections  551-559  and  701- 
706.  of  title  5  United  States  Code.  These 
regulations  shall  govern  matters  under  this 
subsection  subject  to  judicial  review  thereof. 

(e)  The  select  committee  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  its  actions,  including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  record  vote  is  demanded.  All 
records,  data  and  files  of  the  select  commit- 
tee shall  be  the  property  of  the  Senate  and 
shall  be  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  select 
committee  or  such  other  places  as  the  com- 
mittee may  direct. 

Subpart  C— Standing  Orders  of  the  Senate 
Regarding  Unauthorized  Disclosure  of  In- 
telligence Information.  S.  Res.  400.  94th 
Congress.  Provisions  Relating  to  the  Select 
Committee 

Sec.  8.  •  •  • 

(c)(1)  No  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  select  committee  relating  to  the  lawful 
intelligence  activities  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  has  been 
classified  under  established  security  proce- 
dures and  which  the  select  committee,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section, 
has  determined  should  not  be  disclosed, 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  person  by  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
except  in  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  or 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  select  committee  may.  under  such 
regulations  as  the  committee  shall  prescribe 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  such  infor- 
mation, make  any  information  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  available  to  any  other  com- 
mittee or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Whenever  the  select  committee  makes  such 
information  available,  the  committee  shall 
keep  a  written  record  showing,  in  the  case 
of  any  particular  information,  which  com- 
mittee or  which  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived such  information.  No  Member  of  the 
Senate  who,  and  no  committee  which,  re- 
ceives any  information  under  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  disclose  such  information  except 
in  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  to  investi- 
gate any  unauthorized  disclosure  of  intelli- 
gence information  by  a  Member,  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  in  violation  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  con- 
cerning any  allegation  which  it  finds  to  be 
substantiated. 

(e)  Upon  the  request  of  any  person  who  is 
subject  to  any  such  investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  shall 
release  to  such  individual  at  the  conclusion 
of  its  investigation  a  summary  of  its  investi- 
gation together  with  iU  findings.  If,  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  Investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  a  significant 
breach  of  confidentiality  or  unauthorized 
disclosure  by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Senate,  it  shall  report  iU  findings 
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to  the  Senate  and  recommend  appropriate 
action  such  as  censure,  removal  from  com- 
mittee membership,  or  expulsion  from  the 
Senate,  in  the  case  of  a  Member,  or  removal 
from  office  or  employment  or  punishment 
for  contempt,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or 
employee. 

Subpart  D— Public  Law  9S-10S.  Section  SIS, 
Relating  to  Receipt  and  Disposition  of 
Foreign  Gifts  and  Decorations  Received 
by  Members.  Officers  and  Employees  of  the 
Senate  or  Their  Spouses  or  Dependents. 
Provisions  Relating  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics 

Sec.  515.  (a)(1)  Section  7342  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

i  7342.  Receipt  and  disposition  of  foreign 
gifts  and  decorations, 
"(a)  For  the  purp>oses  of  this  section— 


"(6)  "employing  agency'  means— 
"(A)  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  Members  and  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  except  that  those 
responsibilities  specified  in  subsections 
(c)(2)(A).  (e),  and  (g)(2)(B)  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 

■•(B)  the  Select  Conunittee  on  Ethics  of 
the  Senate,  for  Senators  and  employees  of 
the  Senate: 

"(C)  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  for  judges  and  judi- 
cial branch  employees:  and 

"(D)  the  department,  agency  office,  or 
other  entity  in  which  an  employee  is  em- 
ployed, for  other  legislative  branch  employ- 
ees and  for  all  executive  branch  employees. 
••(b)  An  employee  may  not— 
••(1)  request  or  otherwise  encourage  the 
tender  of  a  gift  or  decoration:  or 

••(2)  accept  a  gift  or  decoration,  other  than 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d). 
'•(c)(1)  The  Congress  consents  to— 
••(A)  the  accepting  and  retaining  by  an 
employee  of  a  gift  of  minimal  value  ten- 
dered and  received  as  a  souvenir  or  mark  of 
courtesy:  and 

•'(B)  the  accepting  by  an  employee  of  a 
gift  of  more  than  minimal  value  when  such 
gift  is  in  the  nature  of  an  educational  schol- 
arship or  medical  treatment  or  when  it  ap- 
pears that  to  refuse  the  gift  would  likely 
cause  offense  or  embarrassment  or  other- 
wise adversely  affect  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States,  except  that— 

"(i)  a  tangible  gift  of  more  than  minimal 
value  is  deemed  to  have  been  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and,  upon  ac- 
ceptance, shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States:  and 

'•(ii)  an  employee  may  accept  gifts  of 
travel  or  expenses  for  travel  taking  place  en- 
tirely outside  the  United  SUtes  (such  as 
transportation,  food,  and  lodging)  of  more 
than  minimal  value  if  such  acceptance  is  ap- 
propriate, consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  permitted  by  the  em- 
ploying agency  and  any  regulations  which 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  employing  agency. 
••(2)  Within  60  days  after  accepting  a  tan- 
gible gift  of  more  than  minimal  value  (other 
than  a  gift  described  in  paragraph  (l)(B)(ii), 
an  employee  shall— 

••(A)  deposit  the  gift  for  disposal  with  his 
or  her  employing  agency:  or 

•'(B)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  em- 
ploying agency,  deposit  the  gift  with  that 
agency  for  official  use.  Within  30  days  after 
terminating  the  official  use  of  a  gift  under 
subparagraph   (B).   the   employing   agency 


shall  forward  the  gift  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section  (€)• 

••(3)  When  an  employee  deposiU  a  gift  of 
more  than  minimal  value  for  disposal  or  for 
official  use  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  or 
within  30  days  after  accepting  travel  or 
travel  expenses  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(l)(B)(ii)  unless  such  travel  or  travel  ex- 
penses are  accepted  in  accordance  with  spe- 
cific instructions  of  his  or  her  employing 
agency,  the  employee  shall  file  a  statement 
with  his  or  her  employing  agency  or  iU  dele- 
gate containing  the  information  prescribed 
in  subsection  (f)  for  that  gift. 

■•(d)  The  Congress  consents  to  the  accept- 
ing, retaining,  and  wearing  by  an  employee 
of  a  decoration  tendered  in  recognition  of 
active  field  service  in  time  of  combat  oper- 
ations or  awarded  for  other  outstanding  or 
unusually  meritorious  performance,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  employing  agency  of 
such  employee.  Without  this  approval,  the 
decoration  is  deemed  to  have  been  accepted 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  employee,  within  sixty 
days  of  acceptance,  with  the  employing 
agency  for  official  use  or  forwarding  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  for  dis- 
posal in  accordance  with  subsection  (e). 

••(e)  Gifts  and  decorations  that  have  been 
deposited  with  an  employing  agency  for  dis- 
posal shall  be  (1)  returned  to  the  donor,  or 
(2)  frowarded  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  for  transfer,  donation,  or  other 
disposal  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  However,  no  gift  or 
decoration  that  has  been  deposited  for  dis- 
posal may  be  sold  without  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  the  sale  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 
Gifts  and  decorations  may  be  sold  by  negoti- 
ated sale. 

••(fKl)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  each  employing  agency  or  iU  delegate 
shall  compile  a  listing  of  all  statemenU  filed 
during  the  preceding  year  by  the  employees 
of  that  agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(3) 
and  shall  transmit  such  listing  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  who  shall  publish  a  compre- 
hensive listing  of  all  such  statements  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(2)  Such  listings  shall  include  for  each 
tangible  gift  reported— 
■•(A)  the  name  and  position  of  the  employ- 

••(B)  a  brief  description  of  the  gift  and  the 
circumstances  justifying  acceptance: 

"(C)  the  identity,  if  known,  of  the  foreign 
government  and  the  name  and  position  of 
the  individual  who  presented  the  gift: 

••(D)  the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  gift; 

•(E)  the  estimated  value  in  the  United 
States  of  the  gift  at  the  time  of  acceptance: 
and 

"(P)  disposition  or  current  location  of  the 
gift. 

•(3)  Such  listings  shall  include  for  each 
gift  of  travel  or  travel  expenses— 

•■(A)  the  name  and  position  of  the  employ- 
ee; 

••(B)  a  brief  description  of  the  gift  and  the 
circumstances  justifying  acceptance;  and 

•'(C)  the  identity,  if  known,  of  the  foreign 
government  and  the  name  and  position  of 
the  individual  who  presented  the  gift. 

"(4)  In  transmitting  such  listing  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  may  delete  the  infor- 
mation described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(C)  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  if  the  Director 
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certifies  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
that  the  publication  of  such  Information 
could  adversely  affect  United  States  intellil- 
gence  sources. 

"•(g)(1)  Each  employing  agency  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.  For 
all  employing  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch,  such  regulations  shall  be  prescribed 
pursuant  to  guidance  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  These  regulations  shall  be  Im- 
plemented by  each  employing  agency  for  IU 
employees. 
••(2)  Each  employing  agency  shall— 
••(A)  report  to  the  Attorney  General  cases 
in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an 
employee  has  violated  this  section; 

••(B)  establish  a  procedure  for  obtaining 
an  appraisal,  when  necessary,  of  the  value 
of  gifts:  and 

••(C)  take  any  other  actions  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

••(h)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  against  any  employee  who 
knowingly  solicits  or  accepts  a  gift  from  a 
foreign  government  not  consented  to  by  this 
section  or  who  fails  to  deposit  or  report 
such  gift  as  required  by  this  section.  The 
court  in  which  such  action  is  brought  may 
assess  a  penalty  against  such  employee  In 
any  amount  not  to  exceed  the  retail  value  of 
the  gift  improperly  solicited  or  received  plus 
S5.000. 

■•(1)  The  President  shall  direct  all  Chiefs 
of  a  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  to 
inform  their  host  governments  that  It  is  a 
general  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  United  States  Government 
employees  from  receiving  gifts  or  decora- 
tions of  more  than  minimal  value. 

■■(j)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  derogate  any  regulation  prescribed 
by  any  employing  agency  which  provides  for 
more  stringent  limitations  on  the  receipt  of 
gifts  and  decorations  by  iU  employees. 

■•(k)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  grants  and  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  which  section  108A  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  applies.  • 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1. 1978. 

RULE  1.  GENERAL  PROCEDURES 

(a)  Officers:  The  Committee  shall  select  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
its  members.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man, the  duties  of  the  Chair  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Vice  Chairman  or,  in  the  Vice  Chair- 
mans  absence,  a  Committee  member  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman. 

(b)  Procedural  Rules:  The  basic  procedur- 
al rules  of  the  Committee  are  stated  as  a 
part  of  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Senate 
in  Senate  Resolution  338.  88th  Congress,  as 
amended,  as  well  as  other  resolutions  and 
laws.  Supplementary  Procedural  Rules  are 
stated  herein  and  are  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Rules.  The  Rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  adoption,  and  copies 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  Committee 
office  upon  request. 

(c)  Meetings: 

(1)  The  regular  meeting  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month 
while  the  Congress  is  in  session. 

(2)  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  if  at 
least  forty-eight  hours  notice  Is  furnished  to 
all  members.  If  all  members  agree,  a  special 
meeting  may  be  held  on  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  notice. 


(3)(A)  If  any  members  of  the  Commltt** 
desires  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  called,  the  member  may  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Committee  a  written  request  to 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  for  that 
special  meeting. 

(B)  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  filing  of  the  request.  If,  within  three 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the  request, 
the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  does 
not  call  the  requested  special  meeting,  to  be 
held  within  seven  calendar  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  request,  any  three  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  may  file  their  writ- 
ten notice  in  the  office  of  the  Committee 
that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  will 
be  held  at  a  specified  date  and  hour:  such 
special  meeting  may  not  occur  until  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  meeting  may  not  occur 
until  forty-eight  hours  after  the  notice  Is 
filed.  The  Clerk  shall  Immediately  notify  all 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  date  and 
hour  of  the  special  meeting.  The  Committee 
shall  meet  at  the  specified  date  and  hour. 

(d)  Quorum: 

(DA  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  Involving 
complaints  and  allegations  of  misconduct, 
including  the  consideration  of  matters  in- 
volving sworn  complalnu,  unsworn  allega- 
tions or  Information,  resultant  preliminary 
inquires,  initial  reviews.  Investigations,  hear- 
ings, recommendations  or  reports  and  mat- 
ters relating  to  Senate  Resolution  400, 
agreed  to  May  19, 1976. 

(2)  Three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  routine 
business  of  the  Select  Committee  not  cov- 
ered by  the  first  subparagraph  of  this  para- 
graph, including  requests  for  opinions  and 
interpretations  concerning  the  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  or  any  other  statute  or  regula- 
tion under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Select 
Committee,  If  one  member  of  the  quorum  is 
a  Member  of  the  Majority  Party  and  one 
member  of  the  quorum  is  a  Member  of  the 
Minority  party.  During  the  transaction  of 
routine  biulness  any  member  of  the  Select 
Committee,  constituting  the  quorum  shall 
have  the  right  to  postpone  further  discus- 
sion of  a  pending  matter  until  such  time  as 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  are  present. 

(3)  The  Select  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  sworn  testimony. 

(e)  Order  of  Business:  Questions  as  to  the 
order  of  business  and  the  procedure  of  the 
Committee  shall  in  the  first  Instance  be  de- 
cided by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
subject  to  reversal  by  a  vote  by  a  majority 
of  the  Committee. 

(f)  Hearings  AnnouncemenU:  The  Com- 
mittee shall  make  public  announcement  of 
the  date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  conducted  by  It  at  least  one 
week  before  the  commencement  of  that 
hearing,  and  shall  publish  such  announce- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record.  If  the 
Committee  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  commence  a  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date,  such  notice  will  be  given  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

(g)  Open  and  Closed  Committee  Meetings: 
Meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  or  closed  to  the  public  (executive 
session),  as  determined  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  5(b)  to  (d)  of  Rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Executive 
session  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
closed  except  to  the  members  and  the  staff 


of  the  Committee.  On  the  motion  of  any 
member,  and  with  the  approval  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Committee  members  present, 
other  Individuals  may  be  admitted  to  an  ex- 
ecutive session  meeting  for  a  specified 
period  or  purpose. 

(h)  Record  of  Testimony  and  Committee 
Action:  An  accurate  stenographic  or  tran- 
scribed electronic  record  shall  be  kept  of  all 
Committee  proceedings,  whether  In  execu- 
tive or  public  session.  Such  record  shall  In- 
clude Senators'  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  Is  held.  The  record  of 
a  witneu'  testimony,  whether  In  public  or 
executive  session,  shall  be  made  available 
for  Inspection  to  the  witneu  or  his  counsel 
under  Committee  supervision;  a  copy  of  any 
testimony  given  by  that  witness  In  public 
session,  or  that  pari  of  the  testimony  given 
by  the  witness  In  executive  session  and  sub- 
sequently quoted  or  made  part  of  the  record 
In  a  public  session,  shall  be  made  available 
to  any  witness  If  he  so  requesu.  (See  Rule  6 
on  Procedures  for  Conducting  Hearings.) 

(I)  Secrecy  of  Executive  Testimony  and 
Action  and  of  Complaint  Proceedings: 

( 1 )  All  testimony  and  action  taken  In  exec- 
utive session  shall  be  kept  secret  and  shall 
not  be  released  ouUlde  the  Committee  to 
any  individual  or  group,  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  without  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee. 

(2)  All  testimony  and  action  relating  to  a 
sworn  complaint  shall  be  kept  secret  and 
shall  not  be  released  by  the  Committee  to 
any  Individual  or  group,  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  except  the  respondent, 
without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee,  until  such  time  as  a  report  t« 
the  Senate  Is  required  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 338.  68th  Congress,  aa  amended,  or 
unless  otherwise  permitted  under  these 
Rules.  (See  Rule  9  on  Proced  res  for  Han- 
dling Committee  Sensitive  and  Claaslfted 
Materials.) 

(J)  Release  of  Reporu  to  Public:  No  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to,  or  copies  of  any  Com- 
mittee report,  study,  or  other  document 
which  purports  to  express  the  view,  find- 
ings, conclusions  or  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  In  connection  with  any  of  Its  ac- 
tivities or  proceedings  may  be  released  to 
any  Individual  or  group  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Committee.  Whenever  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  is  authorized  to 
make  any  determination,  then  the  determi- 
nation may  be  released  at  hU  or  her  discre- 
tion. Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  have 
separate  views  Included  as  pari  of  any  Com- 
mittee report.  (See  Rule  9  on  Procedures  for 
Handling  Committee  Sensitive  and  Claasl- 
fled  Materials.) 

(k)  Ineligibility  or  Disqualification  of 
Members  and  Staff: 

(DA  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
ineligible  to  participate  In  any  Committee 
proceeding  that  relates  specifically  to  any  of 
the  following: 

(A)  The  member's  own  conduct; 

(B)  The  conduct  of  any  employee  or  offi- 
cer that  the  member  supervises,  as  defined 
in  paragraph  11  of  Rule  XXXVII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate; 

(C)  The  conduct  of  any  employee  or  any 
officer  that  the  member  supervises:  or 

(D)  A  complaint,  sworn  or  unsworn,  that 
was  filed  by  a  member,  or  by  any  employee 
or  officer  that  the  member  supervises. 

(2)  If  any  Committee  proceeding  appear* 
to  relate  to  a  member  of  the  Committee  In  a 
manner  described  in  subparagraph  (D  of 
this  paragraph,  the  suff  shall  prepare  a 
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report  to  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 
If  either  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chair- 
man concludes  from  the  report  that  it  ap- 
pears that  the  member  may  be  ineligible, 
the  member  shall  be  notified  in  writing  of 
the  nature  of  the  particular  proceeding  and 
the  reason  that  it  appears  that  the  member 
may  be  ineligible  to  participate  in  it.  If  the 
member  agrees  that  he  or  she  is  ineligible. 
the  member  shall  so  notify  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman.  If  the  member  believes  that 
he  or  she  is  not  ineligible,  he  or  she  may  ex- 
plain the  reasons  to  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  and  if  they  both  agree  that  the 
member  is  not  ineligible,  the  member  shall 
continue  to  serve.  But  if  either  the  Chair- 
man or  Vice  Chairman  continues  to  believe 
that  the  member  is  ineligible,  while  the 
member  believes  that  he  or  she  is  not  ineli- 
gible, the  matter  shall  be  promptly  referred 
to  the  Committee.  The  member  shall 
present  his  or  her  arguments  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  executive  session.  Any  contested 
questions  concerning  a  member's  eligibility 
shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee,  meeting  in  executive  session, 
with  the  member  in  question  not  participat- 
ing. 

(3)  A  member  may  also  disqualify  himself 
from  participating  in  a  Committee  proceed- 
ing in  other  circumstances  not  listed  in  sub- 
paragraph (kxl). 

(4)  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
given  written  notice  of  the  ineligiblity  or 
disqualification  of  any  member  from  any 
initial  review,  investigation  or  other  pro- 
ceeding requiring  the  appointment  of  an- 
other member  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (k)<5). 

(5)  Whenever  a  member  of  the  Committee 
is  ineligible  to  participate  in  or  disqualifies 
himself  from  participating  in  any  initial 
review,  investigation,  or  other  substantial 
Committee  proceeding,  another  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  is  of  the  same  party  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Senate  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  Rule  XXIV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Senate,  to  serve  as  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee solely  for  the  purposes  of  that  proceed- 
ing. 

(6)  A  member  of  the  Committee  staff  shall 
be  ineligible  to  participate  in  any  Commit- 
tee proceeding  that  the  staff  director  or  out- 
side counsel  determines  relates  specifically 
to  any  of  the  following. 

(A)  the  staff  members  own  conduct; 

(B)  The  conduct  of  any  employee  that  the 
staff  member  supervises; 

(C)  the  conduct  of  any  Member,  officer  or 
employee  for  whom  the  staff  member  has 
worked  for  any  substantial  period;  or 

(D)  a  compliant,  sworn  or  unsworn,  that 
was  filed  by  the  staff  member.  At  the  direc- 
tion or  with  the  consent  of  the  staff  director 
or  outside  counsel,  a  staff  member  may  also 
be  disqualified  from  participating  in  a  Com- 
mittee proceeding  in  other  circumstances 
not  listed  above. 

<1)  Recorded  Votes:  Any  member  may  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote  on  any  matter. 

(m)  Proxies:  Recording  Votes  of  Absent 
Members: 

(1)  Proxy  voting  shall  not  be  allowed 
when  the  question  before  the  Committee  is 
the  initiation  or  continuation  of  an  Initial 
review  or  an  investigation,  or  the  issuance  of 
a  report  or  recommendation  related  thereto 
concerning  a  Member  or  officer  of  the 
Senate.  In  any  such  case  an  absent  mem- 
ber's vote  may  be  announced  solely  for  pur- 
pose of  recording  the  member's  position  and 
such  announced  votes  shall  not  be  counted 
for  or  against  the  motion. 


(2)  On  matters  other  than  matters  listed 
in  paragraph  (mKl)  above,  the  Committee 
may  order  that  the  record  be  held  open  for 
the  vote  of  absentees  or  recorded  proxy 
votes  if  the  absent  Committee  member  has 
been  informed  of  the  matter  on  which  the 
vote  occurs  and  has  affirmatively  requested 
of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  in  writ- 
ing that  he  be  so  recorded. 

(3)  All  proxies  shall  be  in  writing,  and 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  to  be  recorded. 

(4)  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  quorum. 

(n)  Approval  of  Blind  Trusts  and  Foreign 
Travel  Requests  Between  Sessions  and 
During  Extended  Recesses: 

During  any  period  in  which  the  Senate 
stands  in  adjournment  between  sessions  of 
the  Congress  or  stands  in  a  recess  scheduled 
to  extend  beyond  fourteen  days,  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman,  or  their  designees, 
acting  jointly,  are  authorized  to  approve  or 
disapprove  blind  trusts  under  the  provision 
of  Rule  XXXIV,  and  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove foreign  travel  requests  which  require 
immediate  resolution. 

<o)  Committee  Use  of  Services  or  Employ- 
ees of  Other  Agencies  and  Departments: 

With  the  prior  consent  of  the  department 
or  agency  involved,  the  Committee  may  (1) 
utilize  the  services,  information,  or  facilities 
of  any  such  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  or  otherwise  the  services  of  such 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
as  it  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  conunittee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee,  the  Committee  may  utilize 
the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the  staff  of 
such  other  committee  or  subcommittee 
whenever  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  acting  jointly,  determine 
that  such  action  is  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate. 

RULE  2:  PROCEDURES  FOR  SWORN  COMPLAINTS 

(a)  Sworn  Complaints:  Any  person  may 
file  a  sworn  complaint  with  the  Committee, 
alleging  that  any  Senator,  or  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  has  violated  a  law,  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  any  individual  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  or  her  duty  as  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  or  has 
engaged  in  improper  conduct  which  may  re- 
flect upon  the  Senate. 

(b)  Form  and  Content  of  Complaints:  A 
complaint  filed  under  paragraph  (a)  shall  be 
in  writing  and  under  oath,  and  shall  set 
forth  in  simple,  concise  and  direct  state- 
ments: 

(1)  The  name  and  legal  address  of  the 
party  filing  the  complaint  (hereinafter,  the 
complainant); 

(2)  The  name  and  position  or  title  of  each 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
who  is  specifically  alleged  to  have  engaged 
In  the  improper  conduct  or  committed  the 
violation  (hereinafter,  the  respondent); 

(3)  The  nature  of  the  alleged  improper 
conduct  or  violation.  Including  if  possible, 
the  specific  provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  or  other  law,  rule,  or  regu- 
lation alleged  to  have  been  violated. 

(4)(A)  A  statement  of  the  facts  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  complainant  that 
are  alleged  to  constitute  the  improper  con- 
duct or  violation. 

(B)  The  term  "personal  knowledge"  is  not 
Intended  to  and  does  not  limit  the  complain- 
ant's statement  to  situations  that  he  or  she 
personally  witnessed  or  to  activities  in 
which  the  complainant  was  a  participant. 


(C)  Where  allegations  in  the  sworn  com- 
plaint are  made  upon  the  information  and 
belief  of  the  complainant,  the  complaint 
shall  so  state,  and  shall  set  forth  the  basis 
for  such  information  and  belief. 

(5)  The  complainant  must  swear  that  all 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  com- 
plaint either  (a)  is  true,  or  (b)  was  obUlned 
under  circumstances  such  that  the  com- 
plainant has  sufficient  personal  knowledge 
of  the  source  of  the  Information  reasonably 
to  believe  that  it  is  true.  The  complainant 
may  so  swear  either  by  oath  or  by  solemn 
affirmation  before  a  notary  public  or  other 
authorized  official. 

(6)  All  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
complainant  relevant  to  or  in  support  of  his 
or  her  allegations  may  be  appended  to  the 
complaint. 

(c)  Processing  of  Sworn  Complaints: 

( 1 )  When  the  Committee  receives  a  sworn 
complaint  against  a  Member,  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate,  it  shall  determine  by 
majority  vote  whether  the  complaint  is  in 
substantial  compliance  with  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  rule. 

(2)  If  it  is  determined  by  the  Committee 
that  a  sworn  complaint  does  not  substantial- 
ly comply  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (b).  the  complaint  shall  be  returned 
promptly  to  the  complainant,  with  a  state- 
ment explaining  how  the  complaint  fails  to 
comply  and  a  copy  of  the  rules  for  filing 
sworn  complaints.  The  complainant  may  re- 
submit the  complaint  in  the  proper  form.  If 
the  complaint  is  not  revised  so  that  it  sub- 
stantially complies  with  the  stated  require- 
ments, the  Committee  may  in  its  discretion 
process  the  complaint  in  accordance  with 
Rule  3. 

(3)  A  sworn  complaint  against  any 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
that  is  determined  by  the  Committee  to  be 
in  substantial  compliance  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  respondent  within  five  days  of 
that  determination.  The  transmittal  notice 
shall  include  the  date  upon  which  the  com- 
plaint was  received,  a  statement  that  the 
complaint  conforms  to  the  applicable  rules, 
a  statement  that  the  Committee  will  imme- 
diately begin  an  initial  review  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  a  statement  inviting  the  re- 
spondent to  provid;  any  information  rele- 
vant to  the  complaint  to  the  Committee.  A 
copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
supplied  with  the  notice. 

RULE  3:  PROCEDURES  ON  RECEIPT  OP  ALLEGA- 
TIONS OTHER  THAN  A  SWORN  COMPLAINT;  PRE- 
LIMINARY INQUIRY 

(a)  Unsworn  Allegations  or  Information: 
Any  member  or  staff  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  report  to  the  Committee,  and 
any  other  person  may  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee, any  credible  information  available  to 
him  or  her  that  indicates  that  any  named  or 
unnamed  Member,  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Senate  may  have— 

(1)  violated  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct: 

(2)  violated  a  law; 

(3)  violated  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  conduct  of  individuals 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  Mem- 
bers, officers,  or  employees  of  the  Senate;  or 

(4)  engaged  in  improper  conduct  which 
may  reflect  upon  the  Senate.  Such  allega- 
tions or  information  may  be  reported  to  the 
Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  a  Committee 
member,  or  a  Committee  staff  member. 

(b)  Sources  of  Unsworn  Allegations  or  In- 
formation: The  information  to  be  reported 
to  the  Committee  under  paragraph  (a),  may 


be  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  sworn  complaints  that  do  not  satisfy 
all  of  the  requirements  of  Rule  2; 

(2)  anonymous  or  informal  complaints, 
whether  or  not  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  Rule  2: 

(3)  information  developed  during  a  study 
or  inquiry  by  the  Committee  or  other  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding Information  obtained  in  connection 
with  legislative  or  general  oversight  hear- 
ings: 

(4)  information  reported  by  the  news 
media:  or 

(5)  information  obtained  from  any  individ- 
ual, agency  or  department  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  Preliminary  Inquiry: 

(1)  When  information  is  presented  to  the 
Committee  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a),  it 
shall  immediately  be  transmitted  to  the 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman,  for  one 
of  the  following  actions. 

(A)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  jointly,  may  conduct  or  may  direct 
the  Committee  staff  to  conduct,  a  prelimi- 
nary Inquiry. 

(B)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  jointly,  may  present  the  allegations 
or  information  received  directly  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  it  to  determine  whether  an  initial 
review  should  be  undertaken.  (See  para- 
graph (d).) 

(2)  A  preliminary  inquiry  may  include  any 
inquiries  or  interviews  that  the  Chairman 
and  the  Vice  Chairman  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate.  In  particular,  the  preliminary 
inquiry  may  seek  independent  credible  evi- 
dence that  tends  to  corroborate  the  Infor- 
mation received  and  may  also  Include  dis- 
cussions or  correspondence  with  the  com- 
plainant, if  any,  and  the  respondent,  if  any. 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry, the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
shall  receive  a  full  report  of  its  findings. 
The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  shall  then  determine  what  further 
action,  if  any,  is  appropriate  in  the  particu- 
lar case,  including  any  of  the  following: 

(A)  No  further  action  is  appropriate,  be- 
cause the  alleged  Improper  conduct  or  viola- 
tion is  clearly  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee; 

(B)  No  further  action  is  appropriate,  be- 
cause there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
alleged  improper  conduct  or  violation  may 
have  occurred;  or 

(C)  The  unsworn  allegations  or  informa- 
tion, and  a  report  on  the  preliminary  In- 
quiry, should  be  referred  to  the  Committee, 
to  determine  whether  an  Initial  review 
should  be  undertaken.  (See  paragraph  (d).) 

(4)  If  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
are  unable  to  agree  on  a  determination  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  preliminary  inquiry, 
then  they  shall  refer  the  allegations  or  in- 
formation to  the  Committee,  with  a  report 
on  the  preliminary  inquiry,  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  determine  whether  an  initial  review 
should  be  undertaken.  (See  paragraph  (d).) 

(5)  A  preliminary  Inquiry  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  sixty  days  after  the  unsworn 
allegations  or  information  were  received  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  The 
sixty  day  period  may  be  extended  for  a  spec- 
ified period  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  jointly.  A  preliminary  in- 
quiry is  completed  when  the  Chairman  and 
the  Vice  Chairman  have  made  the  determi- 
nation required  by  subparagraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  this  paragraph. 

(d)  Determination  Whether  to  Conduct  an 
Initial  Review:  When  information  or  allega- 


tions are  presented  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  determine  whether  an  initial 
review  should  be  undertaken. 

(1)  An  initial  review  shall  be  undertaken 
when— 

(A)  there  is  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  before  the  Committee 
that  the  possible  Improper  conduct  or  viola- 
tion may  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee;  and 

(B)  there  is  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  before  the  Committee 
that  the  improper  conduct  or  violation  may 
have  occurred. 

(2)  The  determination  whether  to  under- 
take an  initial  review  shall  be  made  by  re- 
corded vote  within  thirty  days  following  the 
Committee's  receipt  of  the  unsworn  allega- 
tions or  information  from  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman,  or  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Conunittee  thereafter  If  none  occurs 
within  thirty  days,  unless  this  time  is  ex- 
tended for  a  specified  period  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(3)  The  Committee  may  determine  that  an 
initial  review  is  not  warranted  because  (a) 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis  of 
the  Information  before  the  Committee  that 
the  Improper  conduct  or  violation  may  have 
occurred,  or  (b)  the  Improper  conduct  or 
violation,  even  If  proven.  Is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 

(A)  If  the  Committee  determines  that  an 
initial  review  is  not  warranted,  it  shall 
promptly  notify  the  complainant.  If  any, 
and  any  known  respondent. 

(B)  If  there  is  a  complainant,  he  or  she 
may  also  be  invited  to  submit  additional  in- 
formation, and  notified  of  the  procedures 
for  filing  a  sworn  complaint.  If  the  com- 
plainant later  provides  additional  informa- 
tion, not  In  the  form  of  a  sworn  complaint, 
it  shall  be  handled  as  a  new  allegation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  of  Rule  3.  If 
he  or  she  submits  a  sworn  complaint,  it 
shall  be  handled  in  accordance  with  Rule  2. 

(4)(A)  The  Committee  may  determine 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  before  It  that  the  im- 
proper conduct  or  violation  may  have  oc- 
curred and  may  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee,  and  that  an  Initial  review 
must  therefore  t>e  conducted. 

(B)  If  the  Committee  determines  that  an 
Initial  review  will  be  conducted,  it  shall 
promptly  notify  the  complainant.  If  any, 
and  the  respondent.  If  any. 

(C)  The  notice  required  under  subpara- 
graph (B>  shall  include  a  general  statement 
of  the  Information  or  allegations  before  the 
Committee,  and  a  statement  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  Immediately  begin  an  initial 
review  of  the  complaint.  A  copy  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be  supplied 
with  the  notice. 

(5)  If  a  member  of  the  Committee  believes 
that  the  preliminary  Inquiry  has  provided 
sufficient  information  for  the  Committee  to 
determine  whether  there  Is  substantial  cred- 
ible evidence  which  provides  substantial 
cause  for  the  Committee  to  conclude  that  a 
violation  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  occurred,  the  member  may  move 
that  the  Committee  dispense  with  the  ini- 
tial review  and  move  directly  to  the  determi- 
nations described  in  Rule  4(f).  The  Commit- 
tee may  adopt  such  a  motion  by  majority 
vote  of  the  full  Committee. 

RI7LE  4:  PROCEDURES  POR  CONDUCTTINO  AN 
INITIAL  REVIEW 

(a)  Basis  for  Initial  Review:  The  Commit- 
tee shall  promptly  commence  an  initial 
review  whenever  it  has  received  either  (Da 


sworn  complaint  that  the  Committee  has 
determined  Is  in  substantial  compliance 
with  the  requlremenU  of  Rule  2.  or  (2)  un- 
sworn allegations  or  Information  that  have 
caused  the  Committee  to  determine  in  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  3  that  an  initial  review 
must  be  conducted. 

(b)  Scope  of  Initial  Review: 

(1)  The  initial  review  shall  be  of  such  du- 
ration and  scope  as  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  substantial  credi- 
ble evidence  which  provides  substantial 
cause  for  the  Committee  to  conclude  that  a 
violation  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  occurred. 

(2)  The  initial  review  may  Include  any  In- 
quiries or  interviews  that  the  Committee 
deems  appropriate  to  obtain  the  evidence 
upon  which  to  make  the  determination  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (1).  including  the 
taking  of  sworn  statemenU  and  the  use  of 
subpoenas. 

(c)  Opportunity  for  Response:  An  Initial 
review  may  Include  an  opportunity  for  any 
known  respondent  or  his  designated  repre- 
sentative, to  present  either  a  written  or  oral 
statement,  or  to  respond  orally  to  questions 
from  the  Committee.  Such  an  oral  sUte- 
ment  or  answers  shall  be  transcribed  and 
signed  by  the  person  providing  the  state- 
ment or  answers. 

(d)  Status  Reports:  The  Committee  staff 
or  outside  counsel  shall  periodically  report 
to  the  Committee  in  the  form  and  according 
to  the  schedule  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee. The  reporu  shall  be  confidential. 

(e)  Final  Report:  When  the  Initial  review 
is  completed,  the  suff  or  ouUlde  counsel 
shall  make  a  confidential  report  to  the 
Committee  on  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

(f )  Committee  Action:  As  soon  as  practica- 
ble following  submission  of  the  report  on 
the  Initial  review,  the  Committee  shall  de- 
termine by  a  recorded  vote  whether  there  is 
substantial  credible  evidence  which  provides 
subsUntial  cause  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
clude that  a  violation  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  has  occurred.  The  Com- 
mittee may  make  any  of  the  following  deter- 
minations: 

(1)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  is  not  such  substantial  credible  evi- 
dence. In  this  case,  the  Committee  shall 
report  Its  determination  to  the  complainant. 
If  any.  and  to  the  respondent,  together  with 
an  explanation  of  the  basis  for  the  determi- 
nation. The  explanation  may  be  as  deulled 
as  the  Committee  desires,  but  it  is  not  re- 
quired to  include  a  complete  discussion  of 
the  evidence  collected  in  the  initial  review. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  Is  such  substantial  credible  evidence, 
but  that  the  alleged  violation  Is  Inadvertent, 
technical,  or  otherwise  of  a  de  minimis 
nature.  In  this  case,  the  Committee  may  at- 
tempt to  correct  or  to  prevent  such  violation 
by  Informal  methods.  The  Committee's  final 
determination  In  this  matter  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  complainant.  If  any.  and  to 
the  respondent.  If  any. 

(3)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  is  such  substantial  credible  evidence, 
but  that  the  alleged  violation.  If  proven,  al- 
though not  of  a  de  minimis  nature,  would 
not  be  sufficiently  serious  to  Justify  the 
severe  disciplinary  actions  specified  in 
Senate  Resolution  338,  88th  Congress,  u 
amended  (i.e..  for  a  Member,  censure,  expul- 
sion, or  recommendation  to  the  appropriate 
party  conference  regarding  the  Member's 
seniority  or  positions  of  responsibility;  or 
for  an  officer  or  employee,  suspension  or 
dismissal).  In  thU  case,  the  Committee,  by 
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the  recorded  affirmative  vote  of  at  least 
four  members,  may  propose  a  remedy  that 
it  deems  appropriate.  If  the  respondent 
agrees  to  the  proposed  remedy,  a  summary 
of  the  Conmiittee's  conclusions  and  the 
remedy  proposed  and  agreed  to  shall  be 
filed  as  a  public  record  »ith  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  a  notice  of  the  filing  shall 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

(4)  The  Committee  may  determine,  by  re- 
corded affirmative  vote  of  at  least  four 
members,  that  there  is  such  substantial 
credible  evidence,  and  also  either: 

(A)  that  the  violation,  if  proved,  would  be 
sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  imposition  of 
one  of  the  severe  disciplinary  actions  listed 
in  paragraph  (3):  or 

(B)  that  the  violation,  if  proven,  is  less  se- 
rious, but  was  not  resolved  pursuant  to  the 
procedure  in  paragraph  (3).  In  either  case, 
the  Committee  shall  order  that  an  investi- 
gation promptly  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  Rule  5. 

RVIX  S:  PROCEDURES  FOR  CONDUCTING  AN 
INVESTIGATION 

(a)  Definition  of  Investigation:  An  "inves- 
tigation" is  a  proceeding  undertaken  by  the 
Committee,  by  recorded  affirmative  vote  of 
at  least  four  members,  after  a  finding  on 
the  basis  of  an  initial  review  that  there  is 
substantial  credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
clude that  a  violation  within  iU  jurisdiction 
has  occurred. 

(b)  Scope  of  Investigation:  When  the 
Committee  decides  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion, it  shall  be  of  such  duration  and  scope 
as  is  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  violation  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion has  occurred.  In  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation, designated  outside  counsel,  or  if 
the  Committee  determines  not  to  use  out- 
side counsel,  the  Committee  or  its  staff, 
may  conduct  inquires  or  interviews,  take 
sworn  statements,  use  compulsory  process 
as  described  in  Rule  7.  or  take  any  other  ac- 
tions that  the  Committee  deems  appropri- 
ate to  secure  the  evidence  necessary  to 
make  this  determination. 

(c)  Notice  to  Responrent:  The  Committee 
shall  give  written  notice  to  any  known  re- 
spondent who  is  the  subject  of  an  investiga- 
tion. The  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  re- 
spondent no  later  than  five  working  days 
after  the  Committee  has  voted  to  conduct 
an  investigation.  The  notice  shall  include  a 
sUtement  of  the  nature  of  the  possible  vio- 
lation, and  a  description  of  the  evidence  in- 
dicating that  a  possible  violation  occurred. 
The  Committee  shall  offer  the  respondent 
an  opportunity  to  present  a  statement  or  to 
respond  to  questions  from  meml>ers  of  the 
Committee,  the  Committee  staff,  or  outside 
counsel. 

(d)  Right  to  a  Hearing:  The  Committee 
shall  accord  a  respondent  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  before  it  recommends  discipli- 
nary action  against  that  respondent  to  the 

CAnotp 

<e)  Progress  Reports  to  Committee:  The 
Committee  staff  or  outside  counsel  shall  pe- 
riodically report  to  the  Committee  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  the  investigation.  Such 
reports  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Committee 
in  the  form  and  according  to  the  schedule 
prescribed  by  the  Committee,  and  shall  be 
confidential. 

(f)  Report  of  Investigation: 

(1)  Upon  completion  of  an  investigation, 
including  any  hearings  held  pursuant  to 
Rule  6.  the  outside  counsel  or  the  staff  shall 
submit  a  confidential  written  report  to  the 
Committee,  which  shall  detail  the  factual 
findings  of  the  Investigations  and  which 
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may  recommend  disciplinary  action,  if  ap- 
propriate. Findings  of  fact  of  the  investiga- 
tion shall  be  deUiled  in  this  report  whether 
or  not  disciplinary  action  is  recommended. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  consider  the 
report  of  the  staff  or  outeide  counsel 
promptly  following  its  submission.  The 
Committee  shall  prepare  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Senate,  including  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  Senate  concerning  disciplinary 
action,  if  appropriate.  A  report  shall  be 
issued,  stating  in  detail  the  Committees 
findings  of  fact,  whether  or  not  disciplinary 
action  is  recommended.  The  report  shall 
also  explain  fully  the  reasons  underlying 
the  Committees  recommendation  concern- 
ing disciplinary  action,  if  any.  No  recom- 
mendation or  resolution  of  the  Committee 
concerning  the  investigation  of  a  Member, 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  be 
approved  except  by  the  affirmative  recorded 
vote  of  not  less  than  four  members  of  the 
Committee. 

<3)  Promptly  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
investigation,  the  Committee's  report  and 
recommendation  shall  l)e  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  a  copy  shall  be 
provided  to  the  complainant  and  the  re- 
spondent. The  full  report  and  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  printed  and  made  public, 
unless  the  Committee  determines  by  majori- 
ty vote  that  it  should  remain  confidential. 

RULE  S:  PROCEDURES  POR  HEARINGS 


(a)  Right  to  a  Hearing:  The  Committee 
may  hold  a  public  or  executive  hearing  in 
any  inquiry,  initial  review,  investigation,  or 
other  proceeding.  The  Committee  shall 
accord  a  respondent  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  l)efore  it  recommends  disciplinary 
action  against  that  respondent  to  the 
Senate.  (See  Rule  5(e).) 

(b)  Non-public  Hearings:  The  Committee 
may  at  any  time  during  a  hearing  determine 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  5(b)  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
whether  to  receive  the  testimo;iy  of  specific 
witnesses  in  executive  session.  If  a  witness 
desires  to  express  a  preference  for  testifying 
in  public  or  in  executive  session,  he  or  she 
shall  so  notify  the  Committee  at  least  five 
days  before  he  or  she  is  scheduled  to  testify. 

(c)  Adjudicatory  Hearings:  The  Commit- 
tee may,  by  majority  vote,  designate  any 
public  or  executive  hearing  as  an  adjudica- 
tory hearing;  and,  any  hearing  which  is  con- 
cerned with  possible  disciplinary  action 
against  a  respondent  or  respondents  desig 
nated  by  the  Committee  shall  be  an  adjudi- 
catory hearing.  In  any  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  procedures  described  in  paragraph  (j) 
shall  apply. 

(d)  Subpoena  Power:  The  Committee  may 
require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  documents  or  other  articles 
as  it  deems  advisable.  (See  Rule  7.) 

(e)  Notice  of  Hearings:  The  Committee 
shall  make  public  an  announcement  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  by  it.  In  accordance 
with  Rule  1(f). 

(f)  Presiding  Officer:  The  Chairman  shall 
preside  over  the  hearings,  or  in  his  absence 
the  Vice  Chairman.  If  the  Vice  Chairman  is 
also  absent,  a  Committee  member  designat- 
ed by  the  Chairman  shall  preside.  If  an  oath 
or  affirmation  is  required,  it  shall  be  admin- 
istered to  a  witness  by  the  Presiding  Officer, 
or  in  his  absence,  by  any  Committee 
member. 

(g)  Witnesses: 
(I)  A  subpoena  or  other  request  to  testify 

shall  l)e  served  on  a  witness  sufficiently  in 


advance  of  his  or  her  scheduled  appearance 
to  allow  the  witness  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  as  determined  by  the  Committee,  to 
prepare  for  the  hearing  and  to  employ  coun- 
sel if  desired. 

(2)  The  Committee  may,  by  majority  vote, 
rule  that  no  member  of  the  Committee  or 
staff  or  ouUide  counsel  shall  make  public 
the  name  of  any  witness  subpoenaed  by  the 
Committee  before  the  date  of  that  witness' 
scheduled  appearance,  except  as  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  jointly. 

(3)  Any  witness  desiring  to  read  a  pre- 
pared or  written  statement  in  executive  or 
public  hearings  shall  file  a  copy  of  such 
statement  with  the  Committee  at  least  two 
working  days  in  advance  of  the  hearing  at 
which  the  statement  is  to  be  presented.  The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  deter- 
mine whether  such  statements  may  be  read 
or  placed  in  the  record  of  the  hearing. 

(4)  Insofar  as  practicable,  each  witness 
shall  be  permitted  to  present  a  brief  oral 
opening  statement,  if  he  or  she  desires  to  do 

SO 

(h)  Right  to  Testify:  Any  person  whose 
name  is  mentioned  or  who  is  specifically 
identified  or  otherwise  referred  to  in  testi- 
mony or  in  statements  made  by  a  Commit- 
tee member,  staff  member  or  outside  coun- 
sel, or  any  witness,  and  who  reasonably  \x- 
lieves  that  the  statement  tends  to  adversely 
affect  his  or  her  reputation  may— 

(1)  Request  to  appear  personally  before 
the  Committee  to  testify  in  his  or  her  own 
behalf:  or 

(2)  File  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  rele- 
vant to  the  testimony  or  other  evidence  or 
statement  of  which  he  or  she  complained. 
Such  request  and  such  statement  shall  l>e 
submitted  to  the  Committee  for  its  consider- 
ation and  action. 

(i)  Conduct  of  Witnesses  and  Other  Atten- 
dees: The  Presiding  Officer  may  punish  any 
breaches  of  order  and  decorum  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings.  The  Com- 
mittee, by  majority  vote,  may  recommend  to 
the  Senate  that  the  offender  be  cited  for 
contempt  of  Congress. 

(j)  Adjudicatory  Hearing  Procedures: 

(1)  Notice  of  Hearings:  A  copy  of  the 
public  announcement  of  an  adjudicatory 
hearing,  required  by  paragraph  (e).  shall  be 
furnished  together  with  a  copy  of  these 
Rules  to  all  witnesses  at  the  time  that  they 
are  subpoenaed  or  otherwise  summoned  to 
testify. 

(2)  Preparation  for  Adjudicatory  Hear- 
ings: 

(A)  At  least  five  working  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  an  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  Committee  shall  provide  the  following 
information  and  documents  to  the  respond- 
ent, if  any: 

(i)  a  list  of  proposed  witnesses  to  be  called 
at  the  hearing; 

(ii)  copies  of  all  documents  expected  to  be 
introduced  as  exhibits  at  the  hearing;  and 

(iii)  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  testimony  expected  to  be  given  by  each 
witness  to  be  called  at  the  hearing. 

(B)  At  least  two  working  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  an  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  respondent,  if  any.  shall  provide  the  in- 
formation and  documents  described  in  divi- 
sions (i),  (ii)  and  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  to 
the  Committee. 

(C)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Conunlttee. 
the  information  and  documents  to  be  ex- 
changed under  this  paragraph  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  an  appropriate  agreement  limiting 
access  and  disclosure. 
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(D)  If  a  respondent  refuses  to  provide  the 
information  and  documents  to  the  Commit- 
tee (see  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  subparagraph). 
or  If  a  respondent  or  other  individual  vio- 
lates an  agreement  limiting  access  and  dis- 
closure, the  Committee,  by  majority  vote, 
may  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  of- 
fender be  cited  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

(3)  Swearing  of  Witnesses:  All  witnesses 
who  testify  at  adjudicatory  hearings  shall 
be  sworn  unless  the  Presiding  Officer,  for 
good  cause,  decides  that  a  witness  does  not 
have  to  be  sworn. 

(4)  Right  to  Counsel:  Any  witness  at  an 
adjudicatory  hearing  may  be  accompanied 
by  counsel  of  his  or  her  own  choosing,  who 
shall  be  permitted  to  advise  the  witness  of 
his  or  her  legal  rights  during  the  testimony. 

(5)  Right  to  Cross-Examine  and  Call  Wit- 
ncsscsi 

(A)  In  adjudicatory  hearings,  any  respond- 
ent who  is  the  subject  of  an  investigation, 
and  any  other  person  who  obtains  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee,  may  personally 
or  through  counsel  cross-examine  witnesses 
called  by  the  Committee  and  may  call  wit- 
nesses in  his  or  her  own  behalf. 

(B)  A  respondent  may  apply  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  issuance  of  subopenas  for  the 
appearance  of  witnesses  or  the  production 
of  documents  on  his  or  her  behalf.  An  appli- 
cation shall  be  approved  upon  a  concise 
showing  by  the  respondent  that  the  pro- 
posed testimony  or  evidence  is  relevant  and 
appropriate,  as  determined  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman. 

(C)  With  respect  to  witnesses  called  by  a 
respondent,  or  other  individual  given  per- 
mission by  the  Committee,  each  such  wit- 
ness shall  first  be  examined  by  the  party 
who  called  the  witness  or  by  that  party's 
counsel. 

(D)  At  least  one  working  day  before  a  wit- 
ness' scheduled  appearance,  a  witness  or  a 
witness  counsel  may  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee written  questions  proposed  to  be  asked 
of  that  witness.  If  the  Committee  deter- 
mines that  it  is  necessary,  such  questions 
may  be  asked  by  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  by  any  Committee  staff  member 
if  directed  by  a  Committee  member.  The 
witness  or  witness'  counsel  may  also  submit 
additional  sworn  testimony  for  the  record 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  last  day 
that  the  witness  has  testified.  The  insertion 
of  such  testimony  in  that  days'  record  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  acting  jointly  within 
five  days  after  the  testimony  is  received. 

(6)  Admissibility  of  Evidence: 

(A)  The  object  of  the  hearing  shall  be  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  Any  evidence  that  may 
be  relevant  and  probative  shall  be  admissi- 
ble, unless  privileged  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence.  Rules  of  evidence  shall 
not  be  applied  strictly,  but  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shall  exclude  irrelevant  or  unduly  rep- 
etitious testimony.  Objections  going  only  to 
the  weight  that  should  be  given  evidence 
will  not  justify  its  exclusion. 

(B)  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  rule  upon 
any  question  of  the  admissibility  of  testimo- 
ny or  other  evidence  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Such  rulings  shall  be  final  unless  re- 
versed or  modified  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee  before  the  recess  of  that  day's 
hearings. 

(7)  Supplementary  Hearing  Procedures: 
The  Committee  may  adopt  any  additional 
special  hearing  procedures  that  it  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  a  particular  ad- 
judicatory hearing.  Copies  of  such  supple- 
mentary procedures  shall  be  furnished  to 
witnesses   and   respondents,   and   shall   be 


made  available  upon  request  to  any  member 
of  the  public. 

(k)  Transcripts: 

(1)  An  accurate  stenographic  or  recorded 
transcript  shall  be  made  of  all  public  and 
executive  hearings.  Any  member  of  the 
Committee.  Committee  sUff  member,  out- 
side counsel  retained  by  the  Committee,  or 
witness  may  examine  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
script retained  by  the  Committee  of  his  or 
her  own  remarks  and  may  suggest  to  the  of- 
ficial reporter  any  typographical  or  tran- 
scription errors.  If  the  reporter  declines  to 
make  the  requested  corretions,  the  member, 
staff  member,  outside  counsel  or  witness 
may  request  a  ruling  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman,  acting  jointly.  Any  member 
or  witness  shall  return  the  transcript  with 
suggested  corrections  to  the  Committee  of- 
fices within  five  working  days  after  receipt 
of  the  transcript,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  Is 
practicable.  If  the  testimony  was  given  in 
executive  session,  the  member  or  witness 
may  only  inspect  the  transcript  at  a  location 
determined  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  jointly.  Any  questions 
arising  with  respect  to  the  processing  and 
correction  of  transcripU  shall  be  decided  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly. 

(2)  Except  for  the  record  of  a  hearing 
which  Is  closed  to  the  public,  each  tran- 
script shall  be  printed  as  soon  as  is  practica- 
ble after  receipt  of  the  corrected  version. 
The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
Jointly,  may  order  the  transcript  of  a  hear- 
ing to  be  printed  without  the  corrections  of 
a  member  or  witness  If  they  determine  that 
such  member  or  witness  has  been  afforded  a 
reasonable  time  to  correct  such  transcript 
and  such  transcript  has  not  been  returned 
within  such  time. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  furnish  each  wit- 
ness, at  no  cost,  one  transcript  copy  of  that 
witness'  testimony  given  at  a  public  hearing. 
If  the  testimony  was  given  in  executive  ses- 
sion, then  a  transcript  copy  shall  be  provid- 
ed upon  request,  subject  to  appropriate  con- 
ditions and  restrictions  prescribed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  If  any  indi- 
vidual violates  such  conditions  and  restric- 
tions, the  Committee  may  recommend  by 
majority  vote  that  he  or  she  be  cited  for 
contempt  of  Congress. 


RULE  t:  subpoenas 

(a)  Procedure:  Subpoenas  may  be  Issued 
either— 

(1)  by  majority  vote  of  the  Committee,  or 

(2)  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  Jointly. 

All  subpoenas  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  who  Is  designated  by  the  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman.  Each  subpoena  shall  be 
served  with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  a  brief  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  initial  review,  investigation,  or  other 
proceeding. 

(b)  Subpoena  Power:  Pursuant  to  Federal 
law  (2  U.S.C.  190(b)).  the  Committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Senate  as  It  deems 
advisable.  The  Committee  Is  similarly  au- 
thorized to  require  by  subpoena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  or  the 
production  of  such  correspondence,  books, 
papers,  documenu,  or  other  articles  as  It 
deems  advisable. 

(c)  Withdrawal  of  Subpoena:  The  Com- 
mittee may,  by  majority  vote,  withdraw  any 
subpoena   Issued   by   It   or   Issued   by   the 
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Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  Joint- 
The Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
Jointly,  may  withdraw  any  subpoena  Issued 
by  them. 

RULE  S:  VIOLATIONS  OP  LAW:  PERJURY;  LCOISLA- 
TIVE  recommendations;  AND  APPLICABLE 
RULES  AND  STANDARDS  OP  CONDUCT 

(a)  violations  of  Law:  Whenever  the  Com- 
mittee determines  by  majority  vote  that 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  a  violation  of 
law  may  have  occurred,  it  shall  report  such 
possible  violation  to  the  proper  sute  and 
federal  authorities. 

(b)  Perjury:  Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  swears  falsely  to  a  sworn  com- 
plaint or  any  other  sworn  statement  to  the 
Committee  does  so  under  penalty  of  perju- 
ry. The  Committee  may  refer  any  such  case 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 

(c)  Legislative  Recommendations:  The 
Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Senate 
by  report  or  resolution  such  additional 
rules,  regulations,  or  other  legislative  meas- 
ures as  it  determines  to  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  ensure  proper  standards  of  con- 
duct by  Members,  officers,  or  employees  of 
the  Senate.  The  Committee  may  conduct 
such  inquiries  as  it  deems  necessary  to  pre- 
pare such  a  report  or  resolution,  including 
the  holding  of  hearings  In  public  or  execu- 
tive session  and  the  use  of  subpoenas  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the 
production  of  materiaU.  The  Committee 
may  make  legislative  recommendations  as  a 
result  of  its  findings  in  an  initial  review.  In- 
vestigation, or  other  proceeding. 

(d)  Applicable  Rules  and  Standards  of 
Conduct: 

(1)  No  Initial  review  or  Investigation  shall 
be  made  of  an  alleged  violation  of  any  law. 
rule,  regulation,  or  provision  of  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  which  was  not  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred. No  provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  shall  apply  to.  or  require 
disclosure  of  any  act,  relationship,  or  trans- 
action which  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  applicable  provision  of  the  Code. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  conduct  an  initial 
review  or  Investigation  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  a  rule  or  law  which  was  In  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  If  the  alleged  violation 
occurred  while  such  rule  or  law  was  in  effect 
and  the  violation  was  not  a  matter  resolved 
on  the  merlU  by  the  predecessor  Commit- 
tee. 


RULE  b:  procedures  por  handling  committee 

SENSITIVE  AND  CLASSIPIED  MATERIALS 

(a)  Procedures  for  Handling  Committee 
Sensitive  Materials: 

(1)  Committee  Sensitive  Information  or 
material  Is  Information  or  material  in  the 
possession  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  which  pertains  to  illegal  or  improper 
conduct  by  a  present  or  former  Member,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  Senate;  to  allega- 
tions or  acquisition  of  such  conduct;  to  any 
resulting  preliminary  inquiry,  initial  review, 
or  Investigation  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  Into  such  allegations  or  conduct;  to 
the  Investigative  techniques  and  procedures 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics;  or  to 
other  information  or  material  designated  by 
the  staff  director,  or  ouUide  counsel  de- 
signed by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(2)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  shall  establish  such  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  Committee  Sen- 
sitive Information  In  the  possession  of  the 
Committee  or  Its  staff.  Procedures  for  pro- 
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tecting  Committee  Sensitive  materials  shall 
be  in  writing  anil  shall  be  given  to  each 
Committee  staff  member. 

(b)  Procedures  for  Handling  Classified 
Materials: 

(1)  Classified  information  or  material  is 
information  or  material  which  is  specifically 
designated  as  classtfie'1  under  the  authority 
of  Executive  Order  11652  requiring  protec- 
tion of  such  information  or  material  from 
unauthorized  disclosure  in  order  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  shall  esUblish  such  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified  infor- 
mation in  the  possession  of  the  Committee 
or  its  staff.  Procedures  for  handling  such  in- 
formation shall  be  in  writing  and  a  copy  of 
the  procedures  shall  be  given  to  each  staff 
member  cleared  for  access  to  classified  in- 
formation. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  access  to  classified  material  in  the 
Committees  possession.  Only  Committee 
staff  members  vith  appropriate  security 
clearances  and  a  need-to-know,  as  approved 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  shall  have  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation in  the  Committees  possession. 

<c)  Procedures  for  Handling  Committee 
Sensitive  and  Classified  Documents; 

(1)  Committee  Sensitive  and  classified 
documents  and  materials  shall  be  segregat- 
ed in  secure  filing  safes.  Removal  from  the 
Committee  offices  of  such  documents  or  ma- 
terials is  prohibited  except  as  necessary  for 
use  in,  or  preparation  for,  interviews  or 
Committee  meetings,  including  the  taking 
of  testimony,  or  as  otherwise  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  staff  director  or  by  outside 
counsel  designated  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  access  to  all  materials  in  the  Commit- 
tee's possession.  The  staffs  of  members  shall 
not  have  access  to  Committee  Sensitive  or 
classified  documents  and  materials  without 
the  specific  approval  in  each  ii^stance  of  the 
Chairman,  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  joint- 
ly. Members  may  examine  such  materials  in 
the  Committees  offices.  If  necessary,  re- 
quested materials  may  be  taken  by  a 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  to  the  office 
of  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  his  or 
her  examination,  but  the  Committee  staff 
member  shall  remain  with  the  Committee 
Sensitive  or  classified  documents  or  materi- 
als at  all  times  except  as  specifically  author- 
ized by  The  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(3)  Any  Meml>er  of  the  Senate  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Committee  and  who  seeks 
access  to  any  Committee  Sensitive  or  classi- 
fied documents  or  materials,  other  than  doc- 
uments or  materials  which  are  matters  of 
public  record,  shall  request  access  in  writ- 
ing. The  Committee  shall  decide  by  majori- 

^ty  vote  whether  to  make  documents  or  ma- 
terials available.  If  access  is  granted,  the 
Member  shall  not  disclose  the  information 
except  as  authorized  by  the  Committee. 

(4)  Whenever  the  Committee  makes  Com- 
mittee Sensitive  or  classified  documents  or 
materials  available  to  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, or  to  a  staff  person  of  a  Committee 
member  in  response  to  a  specific  request  to 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  a  written 
record  shaU  be  made  identifying  the 
Member  of  the  Senate  .eqaesting  such  doc- 
uments or  materials  \t\c'  describing  what 
was  made  available  and  i<^  whom. 

(d)  Non-disclosure  Policy  and  agreement: 
(1)  Except  as  provided  In  the  last  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  no  meml)er  of  the  Select 


Committee  on  Ethics,  its  staff,  or  any 
person  engaged  by  contract  or  otherwise  to 
perform  services  for  the  Select  Committee 
on  Ethics  shall  release,  divulge,  publish, 
reveal  by  writing,  word,  conduct,  or  disclose 
in  any  way,  in  whole,  or  In  part,  or  by  way 
of  summary,  during  tenure  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  or  anytime  thereafter, 
any  testimony  given  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  in  executive  session  (in- 
cluding the  name  of  any  witness  who  ap- 
peared or  was  called  to  appear  in  executive 
session),  any  classified  or  Committee  Sensi- 
tive Information,  document  or  material,  re- 
ceived or  generated  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  or  any  classified  or  Committee 
Sensitive  information  which  may  come  Into 
the  possession  of  such  person  during  tenure 
with  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  or  Its 
staff.  Such  information,  documents,  or  ma- 
terial may  be  released  to  an  official  of  the 
executive  branch  properly  cleared  for  access 
with  a  need-to-know,  for  any  purpose  or  In 
connection  with  any  proceeding,  judicial  or 
otherwise,  as  authorized  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics,  or  in  the  event  of  termina- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  determined  by  Its 
successor  or  by  the  Senate. 

(2)  No  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Ethics  staff  or  any  person  engaged  by 
contract  or  otherwise  to  perform  services 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  shall  be 
granted  access  to  classified  or  Committee 
Sensitive  Information  or  material  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
unless  and  until  such  person  agrees  In  writ- 
ing, as  a  condition  of  employment,  to  the 
nondisclosure  policy.  The  agreement  shall 
become  effective  when  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee. 


RULE  lO:  BROADCASTINC  AND  NEWS  COVERAGE  Of 
COMMITTEE  PROCEEDINGS 


(a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  of 
the  Committee  Is  open  to  the  public,  the 
Committee  shall  permit  that  hearing  or 
meeting  to  be  covered  In  whole  or  in  part, 
by  television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  still 
photography,  or  by  any  other  methods  of 
coverage,  unless  the  Committee  decides  by 
majority  vote  that  such  coverage  Is  not  ap- 
propriate at  a  particular  hearing  or  meet- 
ing. 

(b)  Any  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  may  request  not  to  be  photo- 
graphed at  any  hearing  or  to  give  evidence 
or  testimony  while  the  broadcasting,  repro- 
duction, or  coverage  of  that  hearing,  by 
radio,  television,  still  photography,  or  other 
methods  is  occurring.  At  the  request  of  any 
such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be  sub- 
jected to  radio,  television,  still  photography, 
or  other  methods  of  coverage,  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  all  lenses 
shall  be  covered  and  all  microphones  used 
for  coverage  turned  off. 

(c)  If  coverage  Is  permitted.  It  shall  \x  In 
accordance  with  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  Photographers  and  reporters  using  me- 
chanical recording,  filming,  or  broadcasting 
apparatus  shall  position  their  equipment  so 
as  not  to  Interfere  with  the  seating,  vision, 
and  hearing  of  the  Committee  members  and 
staff,  or  with  the  orderly  process  of  the 
meeting  or  hearing. 

(2)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  Is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(3)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  currently 


accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  currently  accredited 
to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery  Com- 
mittee of  Press  Photographers. 

(5)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  the 
coverage  activities  In  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 

RULE  1 1 :  PROCEDURES  POR  ADVISORY  OPINIONS 

(a)  When  Advisory  Opinions  are  Ren- 
dered: 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  render  an  adviso- 
ry opinion.  In  writing  within  a  reasonable 
time.  In  response  to  a  written  request  by  a 
Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate  or  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  election,  or  election 
to  the  Senate,  concerning  the  application  of 
any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate 
within  the  Committee's  jurisdiction,  to  a 
specific  factual  situation  pertinent  to  the 
conduct  or  proposed  conduct  of  the  person 
seeking  the  advisory  opinion. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  issue  an  advisory 
opinion  In  writing  within  a  reasonable  time 
in  response  to  a  written  request  by  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  any  law.  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Senate  within  the  Committees  jurisdiction, 
to  a  specific  factual  situation  pertinent  to 
the  conduct  or  proposed  conduct  of  the 
person  seeking  the  advisory  opinion. 

<b)  Form  of  Request:  A  request  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion  shall  be  directed  in  writing  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  shall 
Include  a  complete  and  accurate  statement 
of  the  specific  factual  situation  with  respect 
to  which  the  request  Is  made  as  well  as  the 
specific  question  or  questions  which  the  re- 
questor wishes  the  Committee  to  address. 

(c)  Opportunity  for  Comment: 

(1)  The  Committee  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  interested  party  to  comment 
on  a  request  for  an  advisory  opinion— 

(A)  which  requires  an  Interpretation  on  a 
significant  question  of  first  Impression  that 
will  affect  more  than  a  few  individuals:  or 

<B)  when  the  Committee  determines  that 
conunents  from  interested  parties  would  be 
of  assistance. 

(2)  Notice  of  any  such  request  for  an  advi- 
sory opinion  shall  be  published  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  with  appropriate  dele- 
tions to  Insure  confidentiality,  and  Interest- 
ed parties  will  be  asked  to  submit  their  com- 
ments In  writing  to  the  Committee  within 
ten  days. 

(3)  All  relevant  comments  received  on  a 
timely  basis  will  be  considered. 

(d)  Issuance  of  an  Advisory  Opinion: 

(1)  The  Committee  staff  shall  prepare  a 
proposed  advisory  opinion  in  draft  form 
which  win  first  be  reviewed  and  approved  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  final  action.  If  (A)  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  cannot  agree,  or  (B) 
either  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  re- 
quests that  it  be  taken  directly  to  the  Com- 
mittee, then  the  proposed  advisory  opinion 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  for  Its 
decision. 

(2)  An  advisory  opinion  shall  be  Issued 
only  by  the  affirmative  recorded  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  voting. 

(3)  Each  advisory  opinion  issued  by  the 
CoRunittee  shall  be  promptly  transmitted 
for  publication  In  the  Congressional 
Record    after    appropriate    deletions    are 


made  to  Insure  confidentiality.  The  Com- 
mittee may  at  any  time  revise,  withdraw,  or 
elaborate  on  any  advisory  opinion. 
(e)  Reliance  on  Advisory  Opinions: 

(1)  Any  advisory  opinion  issued  by  the 
Committee  under  Senate  Resolution  338. 
88th  Congress,  as  amended,  and  the  rules 
may  be  relied  upon  by— 

(A)  Any  person  involved  in  the  specific 
transaction  or  activity  with  respect  to  which 
such  advisory  opinion  Is  rendered  If  the  re- 
quest for  such  advisory  opinion  Included  a 
complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  spe- 
cific factual  situation:  and 

(B)  any  person  Involved  In  any  specific 
transaction  or  activity  which  is  indistin- 
guishable in  all  Its  material  aspects  from 
the  transaction  or  activity  with  respect  to 
which  such  advisory  opinion  Is  rendered. 

(2)  Any  person  who  relies  upon  any  provi- 
sion or  finding  of  an  advisory  opinion  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 338.  88th  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
of  the  rules,  and  who  acts  In  good  faith  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  and  findings 
of  such  advisory  opinion  shall  not.  as  a 
result  of  any  such  act.  be  subject  to  any 
sanction  by  the  Senate. 

RULE  13:  PROCEDURES  POR  INTERPRETATIVE 
RULINGS 

(a)  Basis  for  InterpreUtive  Rulings: 
Senate  Resolution  338.  88th  Congress,  as 
amended,  authorizes  the  Committee  to  Issue 
InterpreUtive  rulings  explaining  and  clari- 
fying the  application  of  any  law,  the  Code 
of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Senate  within  Its  Jurisdiction. 
The  Committee  also  may  issue  such  rulings 
clarifying  or  explaining  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 

(b)  Request  for  Ruling:  A  request  for  such 
a  ruling  must  be  directed  In  writing  to  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

(c)  Adoption  of  Ruling: 

(1)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  jointly,  shall  issue  a  written  interpre- 
tative ruling  in  response  to  any  such  re- 
quest, unless— 

(A)  they  cannot  agree, 

(B)  It  requires  an  interpretation  of  a  sig- 
nificant question  of  first  Impression,  or 

(C)  either  requests  that  It  be  taken  to  the 
Committee,  In  which  event  the  request  shall 
be  directed  to  the  Committee  for  a  ruling. 

(2)  A  ruling  on  any  request  taken  to  the 
Committee  under  subparagraph  (1)  shall  be 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting  and  the  ruling  shall  then  be  issued 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(d)  Publication  of  Rulings:  The  Commit- 
tee will  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  after  making  appropriate  deletions 
to  ensure  confidentiality,  any  InterpreUtive 
rulings  issued  under  this  Rule  which  the 
Committee  determines  may  be  of  assistance 
or  guidance  to  other  Members,  officers  or 
employees.  The  Committee  may  at  any  time 
revise,  withdraw,  or  elaborate  on  InterpreU- 
tive rulings. 

(e)  Reliance  on  Rulings:  Whenever  an  In- 
dividual can  demonstrate  to  the  Commit- 
tee's satisfaction  that  his  or  her  conduct 
was  In  good  faith  reliance  on  an  InterpreU- 
tive ruling  issued  In  accordance  with  this 
Rule,  the  Committee  will  not  recommend 
sanctions  to  the  Senate  as  a  result  of  such 
conduct. 

(f )  Rulings  by  Committee  SUff:  The  Com- 
mittee sUff  is  not  authorized  to  make  rul- 
ings or  give  advice,  orally  or  In  writing, 
which  binds  the  Committee  in  any  way. 


RULE  13:  procedures  por  complaints  involv- 
ing IMPROPER  USE  OP  THE  MAILING  PRANK 

(a)  Authority  to  Receive  Complaints:  The 
Committee  is  directed  by  section  6(b)  of 
Public  Law  93-191  to  receive  and  dispose  of 
complainU  that  a  violation  of  the  use  of  the 
mailing  frank  has  occurred  or  is  about  to 
occur  by  a  Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate 
or  by  a  surviving  spouse  of  a  Member.  All 
such  complainU  will  be  processed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  these  Rules, 
except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (b), 

(b)  Disposition  of  ComplainU: 

(1)  The  Committee  may  dispose  of  any 
such  complaint  by  requiring  restitution  of 
the  cost  of  the  mailing  if  It  finds  that  the 
franking  violation  was  the  result  of  a  mis- 
take. 

(2)  Any  complaint  disposed  of  by  restitu- 
tion that  Is  made  after  the  Committee  has 
formally  commenced  an  initial  review  or  m- 
vestlgatlon,  must  be  summarized,  together 
with  the  disposition,  in  a  notice  promptly 
transmitted  for  publication  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

(3)  If  a  complaint  Is  disposed  of  by  restitu- 
tion, the  complainant,  if  any  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  the  disposition  in  writing. 

(c)  Advisory  Opinions  and  InterpreUtive 
Rulings:  RequesU  for  advisory  opinions  or 
InterpreUtive  rulings  Involving  franking 
questions  shall  be  processed  in  accordance 
with  Rules  U  and  12. 

RULE  1 4:  PROCEDURES  POR  WAIVERS 

(a)  Authority  for  Waivers:  The  Committee 
is  authorized  to  grant  a  waiver  under  the 
following  provisions  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate: 

(1)  Section  101(h)  of  the  Ethics  In  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  as  amended,  (Rule 
XXXrV)  relating  to  the  filing  of  financial 
disclosure  reports  by  individuals  who  are  ex- 
pected to  perform  or  who  have  performed 
the  duties  of  their  offices  or  positions  for 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  In  a 
calendar  year; 

(2)  Section  102(a)(2)(D)  of  the  Ethics  In 
Government  Act.  as  amended.  (Rule 
XXXrV)  relating  to  the  reporting  of  gifU: 

(3)  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  XXXV  relating  to 
acceptance  of  gifU:  or 

(4)  Paragraph  5  of  Rule  XLI  relating  to 
applicability  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  to  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

(b)  RequesU  for  Waivers:  A  request  for  a 
waiver  under  paragraph  (a)  must  be  direct- 
ed to  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  In 
writing  and  must  specify  the  nature  of  the 
waiver  being  sought  and  explain  In  deUll 
the  facU  alleged  to  justify  a  waiver.  In  the 
case  of  a  request  submitted  by  an  employee, 
the  views  of  his  or  her  supervisor  (as  deter- 
mlned  under  paragraph  1 1  of  Rule  XXXVII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate)  should 
be  Included  with  the  waiver  request. 

(c)  Rullnr-  The  Committee  shall  rule  on  a 
waiver  request  by  recorded  vote,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  affirming  the  decision. 

(d)  Availability  of  Waiver  IJetermlnatlons: 
A  brief  description  of  any  waiver  granted  by 
the  Committee,  with  appropriate  deletions 
to  ensure  confidentiality,  shall  be  made 
available  for  review  upon  request  in  the 
Committee  office.  Waivers  granted  by  the 
Committee  pursuant  to  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978,  as  amended,  may  only 
be  granted  pursuant  to  a  publicly  available 
request  as  required  by  the  Act. 


RULE  is:  DEPINITION  OP  "OPTICIX  OR 
EMPLOYEE" 

(a)  As  used  in  the  applicable  resolutions 
and  in  these  rules  and  procedures,  the  term 
"officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  "  means: 

(1)  An  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate: 

(2)  An  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Senate: 

(3)  The  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 
or  any  employee  of  his  office: 

(4)  An  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the  Of- 
ficial Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties: 

(5)  A  member  of  the  capltol  Police  force 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate; 

(6)  An  employee  of  the  Vice  President.  If 
such  employee's  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

(7)  An  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

(8)  An  officer  or  employee  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
whose  services  are  being  utilized  on  a  full- 
time  and  continuing  basis  by  a  Member,  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  committee  of  the  Senate 
In  accordance  with  Rule  XLI(3>  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate;  and 

(9)  Any  other  individual  whose  full-time 
services  are  utilized  for  more  than  ninety 
days  in  a  calendar  year  by  a  Member,  offi- 
cer, employee,  or  committee  of  the  Senate 
In  the  conduct  of  official  duties  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  XLI(4>  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

RULE  is:  COMMITTEE  STAFF 

(a)  Committee  Policy: 

(1)  The  staff  is  to  be  assembled  and  re- 
tained as  a  permanent,  professional,  nonpar- 
tisan sUff. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  staff  shall  be  pro- 
fessional and  demonstrably  qualified  for  the 
position  for  which  he  or  she  is  hired. 

(3)  The  staff  as  a  whole  and  each  member 
of  the  sUff  shall  perform  all  official  duties 
In  a  nonpartisan  manner. 

(4)  No  member  of  the  staff  shall  engage  In 
any  partisan  political  activity  directly  af- 
fecting any  congressional  or  presidential 
election. 

(5)  No  member  of  the  sUff  or  ouUide 
counsel  may  accept  public  speaking  engage- 
menU  or  write  for  publication  on  any  sub- 
ject that  is  in  any  way  related  to  his  or  her 
employment  or  duties  with  the  Committee 
without  specific  advance  permission  from 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(6)  No  member  of  the  sUff  may  make 
public,  without  Committee  approval,  any 
Committee  Sensitive  or  classified  informa- 
tion, documenU,  or  other  material  obuined 
during  the  course  of  his  or  her  employment 
with  the  Committee. 

(b)  Appointment  of  Staff: 

( 1 )  The  appointment  of  all  sUf f  members 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  jointly. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  determine  by  ma- 
jority vote  that  It  Is  necessary  to  retain  staff 
members,  including  a  sUff  recommended  by 
a  special  counsel,  for  the  purpose  of  a  par- 
ticular Initial  review,  investigation,  or  other 
proceeding.  Such  sUff  shall  be  retained 
only  for  the  duration  of  that  particular  un- 
dertaking. 

(3)  The  Committee  is  authorlted  to  retain 
and  compensate  counsel  not  employed  by 
the  Senate  (or  by  any  department  or  agency 
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of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment) whenever  the  Committee  determines 
that  the  retention  of  outside  counsel  if  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  for  any  action  regard- 
ing any  complaint  or  allegation,  initial 
review,  investigation,  or  other  proceeding, 
which  in  the  determination  of  the  Commit- 
tee, is  more  appropriately  conducted  by 
counsel  not  employed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  a  regular  employee. 
The  Committee  shall  retain  and  compensate 
outside  counsel  to  conduct  any  investigation 
undertaken  after  an  initial  review  of  a 
sworn  complaint,  unless  the  Committee  de- 
termines that  the  use  of  outside  counsel  is 
not  appropriate  in  the  particular  case. 

(c)  Dismissal  of  Staff:  A  staff  member 
may  not  be  removed  for  partisan,  political 
reasons,  or  merely  as  a  consequence  of  the 
roUtion  of  the  Committee  membership. 
The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  shall  approve  the  dismissal  of  any 
staff  member. 

(d)  SUff  Works  for  Committee  as  Whole: 
All  staff  employed  by  the  Committee  or 
housed  in  Committee  offices  shall  work  for 
the  Committee  as  a  whole,  under  the  gener- 
al direction  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  and  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  staff  director  or  outside  counsel. 

(e)  Notice  of  Summons  to  Testify:  Each 
member  of  the  Committee  sUff  shall  imme- 
diately notify  the  Committee  in  the  event 
that  he  or  she  is  called  upon  by  a  properly 
constituted  authority  to  testify  or  provide 
confidential  information  obtained  as  a 
result  of  and  during  his  or  her  employment 
with  the  Committee. 

ROLE  n:  CHANCES  IN  SUPPLEMENTARY 
PROCEDURAL  RULES 

(a)  Adoption  of  Changes  in  Supplementa- 
ry Rules:  The  Rules  of  the  Committee, 
other  than  rules  esUblished  by  statute,  or 
by  the  Standing  Rules  and  Standing  Orders 
of  the  Senate,  may  be  modified,  amended, 
or  suspended  at  any  time,  pursuant  to  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  entire  membership  taken 
at  a  meeting  called  with  due  notice  when 
prior  written  notice  of  the  proposed  change 
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has  been  provided  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(b)  Publication:  Any  amendmente  adopted 
to  the  Rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  adoption.* 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader.  I  say  to 
the  minority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  con- 
venes on  Monday,  March  10.  1986,  at 
11  a.m.,  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with,  no  resolutions  come 
over  under  the  rule,  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar be  dispensed  with,  and  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  there  be  spe- 
cial orders  in  favor  of  Senators  Prox- 
MiRE  and  Simon  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each,  to  be  followed  jy  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  12  noon,  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each,  provided  further  that 
the  morning  hour  be  deemed  to  have 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader 
planning  to  adjourn  until  Monday  or. 
to  recess  until  Monday? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Adjourn. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
MONDAY.  MARCH  10.  1986 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  a.m.  on  Monday.  March  10, 
1986.  _,     ^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
5:04  p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  March  10.  1986.  at  11  a.m. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  7. 1986: 

U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 

David  B.  Rohr.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 16.  1994. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Justice 

Robert  Q.  Whitwell,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Mississippi  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

P.A.  Mangini.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Connecticut  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

J.  Jerome  Perkins,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Lee  Koury.  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  western  district  of  Missouri  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Ralph  L.  Boling,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Wayne  D.  Beaman.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

William  I.  Berryhill,  Jr.,  of  North  Caroli- 
na, to  be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4 
years. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Foley]. 


DESIONA-nON  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC, 

March  6.  1986. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Foley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday,  March  10, 1986. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neiu.,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

Breathe  into  our  souls.  O  gracious 
God.  the  breath  of  life  and  fill  our 
hearts  with  understanding  that  in  all 
things  we  will  acknowledge  the  majes- 
ty of  Your  creation  and  look  to  You 
for  guidance  and  direction.  Forgive  us 
when  we  stray  from  the  path  of  right- 
eousness and  give  us  the  power  to 
amend  our  lives.  That  we  walk  the  way 
of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  peace.  In 
Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
noimces  to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    H.R. 

2453.    OLDER    AMERICANS    ACT 

AMENDMENTS  OP  1986 

Mr.  KILDEE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  2453)  to  amend  the 
Older  Americana  Act  of  1965  to  In- 
crease the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1985, 
1986,  and  1987  for  commodity  distribu- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes: 

CoNratxNci  Report  (H.  Reft.  99-487) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2453)  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  increase  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1985,  1986. 
and  1987  for  commodity  dUtribution.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 


That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■'Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1986". 

COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  LSVtL  OF  ASSISTANCt 
PEK  MEAL 

Sec.  2.  Section  ilKatlit  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  196S  (42  U.S.C.  3030a 
ia)(4)J  is  amended— 

(It  by  striking  out  "IS  cents"  and  ail  that 
follows  through  "30  cents  per  meal  for",  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "56.76  cents  per 
meal  during  fiscal  year  1986  and  during", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1975"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "SepUmber  30,  1986". 

AVTHORtZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pHated  $127,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  in 
order  to  provide  reimbursement  at  the  level 
of  56.76  cents  per  meal  during  fiscal  year 
1985,  determined  under  section  311(aK4)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3030a(a)(4)),  for  meals  served  under  section 
311  of  such  Act  in  such  fiscal  year.  For  pur- 
poses of  subsections  (a)  and  (bt  of  section 
311  of  such  Act,  the  sum  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1985  by  section 
311(ct(l)  of  such  Act  For  purposes  of  section 
311(ct(l)(B)  of  such  Act,  the  daU  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
last  day  of  each  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1985 
for  which  reimbursement  is  claimed. 

(b)  Subparagraph  (AJ  of  section  311(c>(lf 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3030a(c)(l)(AI)  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)(i>  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 8144,000,000  for  fUcal  year  1986  and 
$144,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  to  carry  out 
this  section  (other  than  subsection  (a)(l)t. 

"(HI  The  provisions  of  the  second  and 
third  sentences  of  subsection  (a)(4)  shall  not 
apply  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. ". 

INPORMATtON  RMQARDINO  FEDERAL  FOOD 
PROCESSING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  Section  311  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3030a)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
suluectiotu- 

"(d)  In  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  jointly  disseminaU  to 
State  agencies,  area  agencies  on  aging,  and 
providers  of  nutrition  services  assisted 
under  this  title,  information  concerning— 

"(1)  the  existence  of  any  Federal  commodi- 
ty processing  program  in  which  such  State 
agencies,  area  agencies,  and  providers  may 
be  eligible  to  participate:  and 

"(2)  the  procedures  to  be  followed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. ". 

ErrtcnvE  DATE 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  thU  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1M6. 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 
Dale  E.  Kildek. 
Major  R.  Owens. 
Carl  C.  Pduuns. 

TKXRY  L.  BRtJCK. 

Dennis  E.  Eckart, 
Jambs  M.  Jeppords. 
Tom  Coleman, 
Tom  Petri. 
Tom  Tauke. 
Mana^erf  on  the  Pari  of  the  House. 

Orrin  Hatch, 
Chuck  Orasslit, 
Paula  Hawkins, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Spark  Matsunaoa. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the 
Committee  or  CoNrKXENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2453)  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  increase  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986, 
and  1987  for  commodity  distribution,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
Joint  sUtement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  lU  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreemenu 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 

early  NOnnCATION  TO  the  STATn 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  notify  states  early  (at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  2nd  and  3rd  quarter  of  each 
fiscal  year)  when  appropriated  amounts  are 
insufficient,  and  reductions  are  required  in 
the  cenU  per  meal  reimbursement  as  esUb- 
lished. 


House  bOl 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  conferees  are  aware  that  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  Agriculture  has  been  providing  such 
notification  through  the  Federal  Register 
in  approximatley  this  time  frame,  and 
strongly  urge  that  this  practice  be  contin- 
ued. However,  the  conferees  determined 
that  placing  this  requirement  In  the  statute 
was  not  necessary  at  this  time. 


D  Thu  lymbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  it  2K)7  p.m. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  wordi  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  s  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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ADTHORIZATION  OF  AFFROPRIATIOIfS 

House  biU 

The  House  bill  provides  authorization  for 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
reimbursement  at  the  level  of  56.76  cents 
per  meal  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  $127.8 
million  for  this  purpose. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 
House  bill 

The  House  bill  provides  authorization  for 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
provisions  of  section. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  $144 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 

ADJOSTMKNT  OF  RHIIBORSElfniT  RAIK  Il»  FY 
1987 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  provides  for  an  adjustment 
in  the  reimbursement  rate  for  fiscal  year 
1987  based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
meals  away  from  home. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  would  maintain 
the  reimbursement  rate  at  56.76  cents  per 
meal  through  fiscal  year  1987. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 

FEDERAL  FOOD  FROCESSING  PROGRAM 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  requires  dissemination  of 
information   on   programs   "from   time   to 
time". 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  dissemi- 
nation of  information  and  participation  pro- 
cedures "each  fiscal  year". 
Conference  agreement 
The  House  recedes. 

Augustus  P.  Hawkims, 

Dale  E.  Kiloee, 

Major  R.  Owens. 

Carl  C.  Perkins, 

Terry  L.  Bruce. 

Dennis  E.  Eckart. 

James  M.  Jeffords. 

Tom  Coleman. 

Tom  Petri. 

Tom  Tauke. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Orrin  Hatch. 

Chuck  Grassley. 

Paula  Hawkins. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Spark  Matsunaga, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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signed  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  has  the  same  access  to  basic  re- 
search and  technology  developed  in 
other  countries  as  our  overseas  com- 
petitors have  to  technology  that  is  de- 
veloped in  this  country. 

The  ability  of  the  Japanese  to  copy 
United  States  technology  and  incorpo- 
rate that  technology  into  commercial 
applications  and  market  the  resulting 
new  products  in  this  country  is  now 
legendary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  technology  transfer, 
like  free  trade,  ought  to  be  a  two-way 
street.  According  to  a  recent  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  study,  the 
Japanese  have  a  nearly  5-to-l  overall 
advantage  in  technology  exchange 
with  this  country  and  imbalances  of 
up  to  10  to  1  exist  on  technology  ex- 
changes applicable  to  specific  indus- 
tries such  as  machine  tools. 

My  legislation  is  a  nonprotectionist 
way  in  which  we  can  address  this  tech- 
nology imbalance  by  amending  title  I 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  designate 
reciprocal  access  to  technology  as  one 
of  the  country's  formal  priority  nego- 
tiating objectives  in  the  next  round  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  HAVE 
THE  SAME  ACCESS  TO  BASIC 
RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
DEVELOPED  IN  OTHER  COUN- 
TRIES AS  OVERSEAS  COMPETI- 
TORS HAVE  IN  OURS 
(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 
Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 

am  introducing  legislation  that  is  de- 


AVOIDING      THE      COMMITMENT 

OF  AMERICAN  BOYS  FIGHTING 

ON  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  SOIL 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 

matter.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  phony  crutches  so  often  used  by 
opponents  to  President  Reagan's  poli- 
cies in  Nicaragua  is  that  deep  down  in 
his  heart,  he  yearns  to  commit  Ameri- 
can troops  to  fight  in  Nicaragua. 

The  truth  is  that  if  we  supply  the 
Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  with  the 
wherewithal  to  fight  for  their  own 
freedom  in  their  own  country,  that 
will  never  be  necessary. 

Opponents  know  this  full  well,  but 
they'll  use  any  argviment  they  can 
muster  to  avoid  facing  up  to  the  Com- 
miuiist  threat  below  our  southern  bor- 
ders. 

The  fact  is  their  policies,  not  Rea- 
gan's, are  more  likely  to  result  in  the 
ultimate  commitment  of  American 
boys  to  fight  on  Central  American  soU. 
Proof  of  this  seeped  out  in  a  state- 
ment by  one  of  our  "moderate"  col- 
leagues to  the  Washington  Post  yes- 
terday—Sunday, March  9,  1986. 

"If  it  is  this  important,"  he  said  of 
the  Contra  cause,  "what  are  we  doing 
messing  around  with  an  untrained,  dis- 
organized peasant  army  when  we  have 
our  own  forces?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  support  the  free- 
dom fighters  and  avoid  this  specter. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poat,  Mar.  9. 1986] 
White  House  Raises  Stakes  as   Contra 
Vote  Looms— Key  House  Members  Still 
Unpcrsuaded 

(By  Milton  Coleman  and  Edward  Walsh) 
With  the  House  scheduled  to  vote  next 
week  on  his  request  for  $100  million  in  aid 
to  the  rebels  in  Nicaragua,  President 
Reagan  has  yet  to  win  the  support  of  many 
Itey  Democrats  and  Republicans  whose 
votes  produced  his  turnaround  victory  on 
the  Issue  last  year. 

Even  Reagan's  strongest  supporters  In  the 
Democratic-controlled  House  acltnowledge 
that  he  faces  an  uphill  fight  on  what  many 
have  termed  the  most  important  foreign 
policy  issue  of  this  election-year  session. 

"It's  very  tough."  said  Rep.  Trent  Lott  (R- 
Mass.),  the  House  minority  whip,  anticipat- 
ing the  scheduled  March  19  vote. 

To  win  approval  of  the  proposal,  which  in- 
cludes $30  million  in  nonlethal  "humanitari- 
an" aid  and  $70  million  In  covert  military  as- 
sistance to  the  anti-Sandlnlsta  rebels. 
Reagan  must  make  substantial  Inroads 
among  about  65  House  members,  divided 
almost  evenly  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

These  legislators  helped  vote  down  his  re- 
quest last  year  for  military  assistance  to  the 
counterrevolutionaries,  or  contras,  but  later 
voted  for  $27  million  In  nonlethal  aid. 

House  committee  votes  and  interviews  last 
week  indicate  that  Reagan  has  persuaded 
several  Republicans  in  the  swing  group  to 
go  along  with  his  latest  request— although  it 
calls  for  covert  military  assistance  and 
nearly  four  times  as  much  money. 

The  president  faces  strong  resistance, 
however,  among  Democrats  in  the  group, 
many  from  the  South  and  the  Southwest,  a 
region  considered  in  tune  with  the  staunch 
anticommunist  rhetoric  that  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  Reagan's  campaign  for  this 
year's  package. 

Several  other  factors  complicate  the  presi- 
dent's task: 

The  House  Democratic  leadership  sched- 
uled the  floor  vote  to  occur  before  the  two- 
week  Easter  recess,  giving  the  president 
little  time  to  mobilize  public  opinion. 

The  proposal  will  come  to  the  House  floor 
as  a  single  package,  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  other  legislative  tinkering  that  is 
often  crucial  In  building  a  winning  coalition 
among  lawmakers  who  are  looking  for  ways 
to  defend  a  controversial  vote. 

Church  and  peace  groups  who  adamantly 
oppose  aid  to  the  contras  have  been  the 
dominant  activists  on  the  issue  so  far.  with 
the  public  seemingly  detached  and  uncon- 
cerned. Democrats  and  Republicans  say. 

The  debate  centers  on  foreign  policy,  but 
the  House  measure  is  in  essence  a  money 
bill,  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $100  mil- 
lion in  a  foreign  country— not  an  easy  pro- 
posal to  sell  In  the  current  budget  and  polit- 
ical climate. 

The  net  result,  many  of  the  DemocraU 
said,  is  a  president  pitching  an  all-or-noth- 
ing proposal  with  far  less  credibility  than  he 
enjoyed  last  year  to  a  more  skeptical  audi- 
ence—both on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the 
nation. 

•The  mania  is  not  there  that  anything 
you  want  for  defense,  let's  do  It,"  said  Rep. 
W.G.  (Bill)  Hefner  (D-N.C).  "That's  where 
the  climate  has  changed— not  only  In  the 
South,  but  all  across  the  nation. " 

As  a  result,  many  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans said  that  the  March  19  vote  is  likely  to 
be  the  beginning  rather  than  the  end  of  this 
year's  battle  over  aid  to  the  contras. 


Ultimately,  some  said,  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  compromise,  most  likely  framed  In  the 
Senate,  that  would  grant  some  nonlethal  as- 
sistance tied  to  strong  Incentives  for  in- 
creased diplomatic  efforts. 

"The  adminUtratlon  will  be  dragged,  per- 
haps kicking  and  screaming,  Into  another 
position,"  predicted  Rep.  Dave  McCurdy  (D- 
Okla.),  a  key  moderate  involved  In  compro- 
mise efforts. 

Much  of  the  current  opposition  among 
Democrats  stems  from  assurances  they  said 
Reagan  made  when  the  House,  after  earlier 
rejecting  military  aid.  approved  the  $27  mil- 
lion nonlethal  aid  package  last  June  12  by  a 
vote  of  248  to  184. 

Chief  among  those  assurances  were 
pledges  of  diplomatic  efforts,  both  directly 
with  'he  Sandinista  government  in  Mana- 
gua and  through  the  four-nation  Contadora 
group,  to  find  a  peaceful  solution. 

Rep.  William  B.  Richardson  (D-N.M.). 
who  now  characterizes  his  vote  for  the  aid 
package  last  year  as  "a  mistake."  said  the 
administration  said  then  that  it  was  "com- 
mitted to  the  Contadora  process.  [But]  the 
secretary  of  state  told  the  Contadora  minis- 
ters to  take  a  walk. " 

Some  Democrats  complain  that  Reagan, 
rather  than  making  a  good  faith  effort  to 
find  peaceful  solutions,  seems  bent  on  a 
military  campaign.  They  say  he  bills  the 
campaign  as  essential  to  curbing  commu- 
nism before  it  reaches  America's  doorstep 
but  that  It  has  little  guarantee  of  success- 
no  matter  how  much  money  is  appropri- 
ated—and no  endorsement  from  the  leaders 
of  other  Central  American  nations.  Includ- 
ing the  democracies. 

•'I  wouldn't  have  a  bit  of  trouble  with 
whatever  [amount  of  miliUry  aid]  it's  going 
to  take  to  win,"  said  Rep.  Charles  W.  Sten- 
holm  (D-Tex.).  who  voted  for  military  and 
nonlethal  assistance  last  year  but  says  he  Is 
a  reluctant  supporter  of  the  current  aid 
plan.  "I  want  to  be  reassured  that  somebody 
else  agrees  with  bur  game  plan, "  he  said. 

"If  it  is  this  important,"  McCurdy  said  of 
the  contra  cause,  "what  are  we  doing  mess- 
ing around  with  an  untrained,  disorganized 
peasant  army  when  we  have  our  own 
forces? '  * 

A  General  Accounting  Office  report  sug- 
gesting that  much  of  last  year's  aid  may 
never  have  reached  the  contras  is  further 
fueling  skepticism  about  additional  assist- 
ance. 

Some  Democrate  said  they  could  support  a 
request  for  more  nonlethal  aid,  but  so  far 
Reagan  has  steadfastly  refused  to  compro- 
mise on  the  current  proposal,  which  McCur- 
dy likened  in  part  to  "a  $70  million  blank 
check  "  for  military  operations. 

On  the  Republican  side,  Reagan  enjoys 
strong  support  among  southern  and  most 
western  conservatives.  But  most  of  the  OOP 
swing  voters  are  moderates  from  the  Mid- 
west and  Northeast,  and  here  the  results  so 
far  are  mixed.  Even  some  who  say  they  will 
vote  for  military  aid  appear  to  be  less  than 
enthusiastic. 

One  U  Rep.  Lynn  M.  Martin  (R-Ill.),  a 
member  of  of  the  GOP  House  leadership. 
She  said  she  has  become  convinced  by  a 
series  of  White  House  briefings  that  the  ad- 
ministration now  hps  a  •serious"  plan  to 
combat  communism  in  Central  America, 
which  was  not  her  feeling  a  year  ago. 

Martin,  reflecting  the  strong  Isolationist 
sentiment  of  her  northwest  Illinois  district, 
remains  a  skeptic  who  Is  looking  for  results. 
But  she  win  vote  with  Reagan  on  March 
19— "once."  she  said,  holding  up  a  single 
finger. 


Rep.  Steven  Ounderson  (R-Wla.)  is  still 
not  convinced,  but  Is  open  to  persuasion. 
•You  gotu  show  me, "  he  said,  demanding 
more  evidence  that  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment lacks  popular  support  and  is  exporting 
violence  throughout  Central  America. 

Gunderson  is  also  among  those  lawmakers 
who  are  troubled  by  the  thought  of  voting 
$100  million  to  rebel  military  forces  In  a  for- 
eign country  while  his  constltuenU  face  cut- 
backs In  domestic  programs. 

■One  problem  is  the  president  has  made 
the  issue  $100  million,"  he  said.  "Every  one 
of  my  constituents  understands  that  if  you 
get  the  same  amount  in  1987  as  you  did  in 
1986,  youre  doing  well.  This  Is  not  the  year 
to  ask  for  an  Increase." 

Others  among  last  year's  swing  voters  are 
clearly  lost  to  Reagan. 

Rep.  Thomas  J.  Tauke  (R-Iowa),  a  leader 
of  the  so-called  "92  Group"  of  House  Re- 
publican moderates,  said  he  is  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
"establishing  a  totalitarian  government""  in 
Nicaragua  and  are  "Intent  on  spreading 
Marxism  "  in  Central  America. 

But  Tauke  added  that  he  Is  now  equally 
convinced  that  military  aid  to  the  contras  Is 
not  the  answer  to  these  developmenU. 

"I  don't  believe  that  military  assistance 
will  be  helpful  in  resolving  that  problem 
and  I  suspect  it  could  drive  the  people  of 
Central  America  toward  the  Sandlntatas, " 
he  said. 

Lott.  whose  Job  as  OOP  whip  is  to  count 
the  votes,  said  that  to  win,  Reagan  must 
pick  up  12  to  20  of  the  40  House  Republi- 
cans who  defected  in  last  year's  vote  on  mili- 
tary aid  and  enjoy  the  support  of  at  least  60 
DemocraU,  10  more  than  last  year. 

If  the  administration  Is  defeated  on 
March  19,  he  said.  "My  recommendation 
will  be  that  we  walk  away  from  it  and  say 
that  [House  Speaker)  Tip  O'Neill  and  the 
Democrats  lost  Nicaragua." 

That,  however.  Is  unlikely,  no  matter 
what  the  outcome  of  next  week's  scheduled 
floor  vote. 

"This  Is  the  beginning,  not  the  end,"  said 
Rep.  Daniel  A.  Mica  (D-Fla.). 


THIS      ADMINISTRATION      DOES 

NOT    LISTEN.    THEY    JUMP    TO 

CONCLUSIONS 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  words 
have  any  meaning  or  not? 

The  fact  Is  with  regard  to  the  admin- 
istration's $100  million  program  re- 
quest almost  every  Central  and  South 
American  leader  including  Mexico  has 
spoken  out  in  opposition  to  this.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  listen,  they  Jump  to 
conclusions.  In  fact  they  ask  the  entire 
country  for  a  belief  of  faith  in  terms 
of  supporting  that  these  leaders  In 
these  countries  really  do  not  mean 
what  they  are  saying,  in  fact  they 
mean  something  the  opposite.  In  other 
words  privately  they  are  telling  us 
something  else  but  publicly,  supposed- 
ly the  statements  we  should  not  listen 
to.  we  should  not  pay  any  attention. 

In  other  words,  anything  that  dis- 
agrees with  what  the  administration's 


position  Is  on  this  should  not  be 
heeded.  We  should  only  listen  to  the 
remarks  and  comments  that  they  have 
had  to  say  which  I  think  all  too  often 
Impugn  the  motives  of  those  who 
share  a  different  view,  a  different 
policy.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  for  5 
or  6  years  we  have  pursued  a  policy  In 
Central  America  In  which  we  have  put 
not  millions  but  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  We  call  them  training  exer- 
cises. We  do  have  American  troops 
there.  Yet  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  our  goal  remains  one  that  Is,  I 
think,  cloudy,  that  Is  murky.  We  start- 
ed out  trying  to  limit  weapons  Into  El 
Salvador  but  today  I  think  the  motive 
of  this  administration  in  supporting 
the  Contraf  Is  one  that  we  should  not 
endorse  and  that  this  country  does  not 
share. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  10, 19801 

Contra  Aid  "Wrono."  Colombian  De- 
clares—Betancur  Urges  Reagan  to  Talk, 
Not  Fioht 

(By  Bradley  Graham) 
Bogota,  Colombia.  March  9.— President 
Bellsario  Betancur.  a  leading  opponent  of 
military  Intervention  in  Central  America, 
says  the  Reagan  administration's  request 
for  $100  million  in  aid  to  antl-SandlnlsU 
Nicaraguan  rebels  Is  "wrong"  and  will  not 
produce  good  results." 

In  an  interview,  the  Colombian  leader,  a 
founder  of  the  Contadora  group  of  eight 
Latin  American  sUtes  proposing  a  negotiat- 
ed peace  in  Central  America,  said  "all  of 
Latin  America  doesnt  like  the  Reagan  pro- 
posal '"  and  urged  the  U.S.  president  to  talk 
with,  not  fight  the  SandinUtas  In  Nicara- 
gua. 

"1  think  that  an  Initiative  such  as  the  re- 
quest for  $100  million  taken  by  President 
Reagan  is  wrong."  said  Betancur.  "I  know 
we  can  get  more  through  negotiation.  I 
know  that  the  Reagan  administration  Is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Latin  America  has  lU 
own  language,  and  that  language  Is  ex- 
pressed through  Contadora  " 

The  extent  of  Latin  American  support  for 
the  aid  request  has  been  a  point  of  contro- 
versy In  Washington.  Administration  offi- 
cials contend  that  some  Latin  American 
leaders  do  not  want  to  endorse  the  plan 
publicly  for  domestic  political  reasons  but 
that  privately  they  are  sympathetic  with 
the  U.S.  antl-Sandinlsta  campaign. 

Betancur's  firm  opposition  was  expressed 
during  a  45-mlnute  Interview  Friday  assess- 
ing his  four-year  term  In  office,  which  ends 
In  August,  Colombians  went  to  the  polls 
today  to  elect  a  new  Congress  In  a  vote  that 
foreshadows  presidential  elections  In  May. 
The  Colombian  constitution  prevenU  presl- 
denU  from  seeking  a  second  consecutive 
term. 

A  man  of  peasant  background  and  popu- 
list political  skills.  Betancur.  63,  was  elected 
on  a  platform  of  achieving  peace  at  home 
with  leftist  guerrillas  and  abroad  between 
warring  groups  In  Central  America.  Al- 
though the  peace  agreements  he  sought  are 
far  from  being  realized  fully.  Betancur  said 
he  has  established  a  legacy  of  negotiation 
on  both  fronts.  He  is  constitutionally  pro- 
hibited from  running  for  a  second  consecu- 
tive term. 

The  silver-haired  leader  calmly  rejected 
the  clalnu  of  critics  on  both  the  right  and 
the  left  who  regard  his  peace  policies  as 
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having  disintegrated  in  the  face  of  mount- 
ing guerrilla  warfare  in  Colombia  and 
heightened  tensions  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Nicaragua.  He  said  he  had  estab- 
lished an  •anti-Vietnam  approach"  to  armed 
conflict  in  the  region,  an  approach  of  "dia- 
logue and  agreement"  that,  he  added,  is  now 
irreversible,  at  least  in  Columbia. 

"It  is  also  the  philosophy  of  the  ConU- 
dora  group,"  he  said.  "It  consists  In  telling 
the  guerrilla  groups  in  Central  America: 
Why  not  talk,  why  not  search  for  diplomatic 
solutions  and  negotiate?" 

The  ConUdora  process  is  stalled  at  the 
moment  over  the  refusal  of  the  Sandinistas 
to  talk  with  the  rebels  known  as  contras- 
short  for  counterrevolutionaries— and  U.S. 
refusal  to  resume  conversations  with  the 
Nicaraguan  government  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 

Despite  Betancurs  emphasis  on  negotiat- 
ed solutions,  his  own  room  to  maneuver 
^  with  guerrilla  groups  in  Colombia  was  dra- 
matically called  into  question  last  Novem- 
ber, when  security  forces  stormed  BogoUs 
main  courthouse,  which  had  been  seized  by 
April  19  Movement  (M19)  guerrillas,  killing 
not  only  the  terrorists  but  also  11  of  24  Su- 
preme Court  members  and  more  than  50 
other  hostages  held  inside. 

A  number  of  Colombians  and  foreign  ana- 
lysts suspect  that  military  leaders,  who  were 
never  comfortable  with  the  peace  process, 
moved  against  the  guerrillas  without  con- 
sulting Betancur,  leaving  the  president  to 
assume  responsibUity  for  the  massacre  to 
uphold  the  image  of  civilian  authority. 
Since  then,  the  Army  has  increased  oper- 
ations against  M19  and  other  smaller  guer- 
rilla groups  concentrated  in  southern  Co- 
lombia. 

Defending  the  institutional  integrity  of 
his  government,  Betancur  reiterated  that  he 
had  been  in  full  charge  during  the  27-hour 
siege  at  the  Palace  of  Justice.  He  said  mili- 
tary forces  had  been  permitted  to  continue 
advancing  on  the  building  to  prevent  the 
guerrillas  from  consolidating  their  position 
inside. 

He  blamed  the  M19  attackers  for  the  car- 
nage, saying  they  had  refused  to  drop  their 
guns  and  accept  his  nonnegotiable  offer  of  a 
fair  civilian  court  trial  if  the  hostages  were 
released.  He  said  he  had  been  willing  to 
•converse"  with  the  guerrillas,  "offer  them 
a  way  out.  a  solution."  but  not  "negotiate" 
with  them  after  they  had  taken  over  the 
building,  killing  guards  and  others. 

Asked  why,  several  hours  after  the 
midday  attack  began,  he  had  declined  to 
take  a  frantic  telephone  call  from  a  trapped 
Supreme  Court  president  pleading  for  a 
cease-fire  that  might  have  permitted  a  dia- 
logue. Betancur  said  he  had  passed  the  call 
to  police  Gen.  Victor  Alberto  Delgado  "be- 
cause the  operation  taking  place  was  a  mili- 
tary operation,  directed  by  the  police  chief." 
The  president  was  reluctant  to  discuss 
other  details  of  the  Incident.  He  noted  that 
a  special  judiciary  commission  was  due  to 
report  this  month  on  the  siege. 

Countering  public  perceptions  that  full- 
scale  guerrilla  warfare  has  resumed.  Betan- 
cur said  that  a  two-year-old  cease-fire  with 
the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colom- 
bia, or  PARC,  the  country's  oldest  and  larg- 
est rebel  movement,  remains  in  effect.  Gov- 
ernment and  PARC  represenUtives  signed 
an  agreement  a  week  ago  extending  the 
truce  Indefinitely,  and  PARC  has  set  up  a 
political  front,  the  Patriotic  Union,  which  is 
running  candidates  in  this  year's  elections. 

Betancur  said  dealing  with  Colombian 
guerrillas  has  been  complicated  by  the  con- 


trasting nature  of  various  groups.  PARC, 
for  Instance,  which  Betancur  said  represents 
90  percent  of  the  insurgents,  is  linked  to  the 
Communist  Party,  while  the  M19  is  a  na- 
tionalist force  with  no  clear  international 
ideological  connections. 

Moreover,  said  Betancur.  violence  has 
been  chronic  in  Colombia.  "We  are  trying  to 
solve  a  problem  40  years  old. "  said  the  presi- 
dent. "That  not  possible  overnight.  What 
I'm  satisfied  with  is  having  brought  the 
peace  process  to  a  point  of  no  return." 

Betancur  said  investment  in  poor  regions 
where  guerrillas  recruit  will  be  the  govern- 
ment's best  defense  against  subversion.  He 
said  legislation  passed  last  year  authorizing 
the  election  instead  of  appointment  of 
mayors  starting  in  1988.  and  facilitating  the 
formation  of  new  parties,  will  widen  partici- 
pation in  politics. 


THE  HONORABLE  JACOB  JAVITS 


(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  remorse  and  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  my  good 
friend  Senator  Jacob  Javits.  Jack  lost 
his  5-year  battle  with  Lou  Gehrig's 
disease  last  Friday.  March  6,  at  the 
age  of  81. 

For  many  of  us.  Jack  Javits'  name 
became  synonymous  with  hard  work 
and  courage.  During  his  24-year 
tenure  in  the  Senate,  he  led  the 
charge  for  civil  rights,  authored  the 
Pension  Reform  Act  and  the  War 
Powers  Act.  and  shaped  the  face  of 
nearly  every  labor  bill  which  came 
before  the  Senate.  After  his  defeat  in 
1981,  and  despite  the  debilitation 
brought  about  by  Lou  Gehrig's  dis- 
ease. Jack  remained  politically  active 
and  worked  hard  to  increase  public 
awareness  about  neurological  diseases. 
He  loved  life  and  refused  to  allow  ad- 
versity to  stand  between  he  and  his 
goals. 

Jack  Javits  began  his  congressional 
career  in  1947  when  he  was  elected  to 
represent  a  traditionally  democratic 
congressional  district.  In  1955,  he  left 
Washington  to  become  New  York 
State  attorney  general.  His  repuUtion 
grew  statewide  and  2  years  later  he 
became  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Jack  Javits  quickly  earned  accolades 
for  fair  play  and  hard  work.  He  helped 
to  develop  both  the  1957  and  1964  civil 
rights  bills.  Later,  drawing  upon  his 
family  experience  and  his  deep  con- 
cern for  the  poor  and  oppressed,  he 
authored  the  legislation  which  created 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  His 
mark  In  history  was  assured  when  he 
secured  passage  of  both  the  Pension 
Reform  Act  and  the  War  Powers  Act. 
The  War  Powers  Act  is  now  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  considered  during  this  cen- 
tury. 


Jack  Javits  was  considered  a  "Senate 
man. "  He  believed  in  the  institution 
and  was  committed  to  giving  his 
utmost  to  fulfill  his  obligations  to  his 
constituents  and  the  American  people. 
Once,  when  asked  about  his  intense 
energy,  he  responded: 

You  must  remember,  my  own  philosophy 
is  that  you  don't  belong  only  to  yourself. 
You  have  an  obligation  to  the  society  which 
protected  you  when  you  were  brought  into 
the  world,  which  taught  you.  which  sup- 
ported and  nurtured  you.  You  have  an  obli- 
gation to  repay  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  knew  Senator  Javits 
well.  During  most  of  my  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Senator 
Javits  served  in  the  Senate.  It  was  my 
pleasure  and  honor  to  work  closely 
with  him  over  those  years.  He  was 
truly  a  giant  among  those  who  have 
served  in  the  Senate. 

New  York  has  a  proud  tradition  of 
sending  to  Washington  some  of  this 
Nation's  most  important  leaders.  But 
Senator  Javits  does  not  belong  to  New 
York.  Senator  Jacob  Javits.  his  cour- 
age and  his  accomplishments,  belong 
to  all  Americans.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  appeared  In 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Rochester 
E>emocrat  and  Chronicle  which  clearly 
states  Senator  Javits'  '  accomplish- 
ments, which  I  am  including  for  the 
Record. 


Javits-His  Ufe  Taught  Us  That  Handi- 
caps Are  No  Match  tor  Style.  Intellect, 
Compassion 

(By  Myron  S.  Waldman) 
"He  served  our  country  with  tremendous 
insight  and  skill,  proving  a  staunch  advocate 
of  freedom  around  the  world.  "—President 
Reagan 

"He  has  Uught  us  all  a  lesson  in  the  value 
of  life  that  will  stay  with  us  forever."— Gov. 
Mario  Cuomo 

"There  was  not  his  like  ever  in  the  Senate. 
He  was  admired  so  because  he  loved  his 
country  so.  He  loved  life  and  he  lived  it  to 
the  end.  He  will  be  missed.  "—Sen.  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan 

"He  taught  us  with  his  own  inspiring  ex- 
ample to  care  about  those  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves.  He  was  a  real  fighter— for 
peace,  for  justice,  for  a  better  world."'-Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy 

"Without  doubt  he'll  be  remembered  as 
one  of  America's  all-time  great  U.S.  sena- 
tors. He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  compas- 
sion and  he'll  be  missed."— Sen.  Robert  Dole 
He  was  a  man  of  the  wrong  party  at  the 
wrong  time.  He  was  too  liberal  to  be  elected 
a  leader  of  that  party  and  too  brusque  to  be 
admitted  to  the  cozy  inner  circle  to  which  so 
many  of  his  colleagues  belonged. 

But  Jacob  Koppel  JaviU.  a  lonely  politi- 
cian who  made  his  work  his  life,  is  sure  to 
be    remembered    as    a   giant    of    the    U.S. 

C  A  rig  to 

JaviU  died  Priday.  He  will  be  buried  in  a 
noon  ceremony  tomorrow  at  Central  Syna- 
gogue in  midtown  Manhattan.  Speakers  will 
include  Sens.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  D-N.Y., 
Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D-Mass.,  and  Charles 
Mathias.  R-Md. 

Blackballing  by  a  senior  Southern  senator 
cheated  him  of  power  when  he  was  a  fresh- 
man; electoral  defeat  cheated  him  of  power 


when  he  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

'Yet  despite  this,  despite  his  being  a  Re- 
publican in  the  midst  of  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority, it  was  his  voice  and  his  brain  that 
helped  lead  the  fight  for  clvil-righu  legisla- 
tion, his  bills  that  assured  private  pensions 
for  millions  of  American  workers,  that  pro- 
vided jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  heat  for 
the  elderly,  that  became  the  War  Powers 
Act  limiting  the  authority  of  any  president 
to  send  troops  into  combat  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress. 

He  kept  his  Republican  credentials  by 
helping  the  financial  community  with  tax 
legislation  and  other  bills. 

For  24  years  Javits  served  in  the  Senate, 
longer  than  any  other  New  York  senator.  It 
wasn't  his  charm  that  made  him  a  power 
there. 

To  some  senators,  he  appeared  to  be  a 
loud  know-it-all.  and  he  more  or  less  was. 
"My  father-in-law,  Everett  Dirksen  (the  late 
Illinois  senator),  was  never  one  to  give  me 
much  advice,"  former  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Howard  Baker,  R-Tenn..  once  said. 
"But  one  piece  of  advice  he  did  give  me.  and 
he  was  right,  was  that  Jack  Javits  has  the 
best  legal  mind  in  the  Senate." 

Jacob  Javits  was  bom  at  85  Stanton  St..  a 
tenement  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Man- 
hattan, on  May  1.  1904.  His  father.  Morris 
Jawetz.  had  emigrated  from  Austria-Hunga- 
ry and  changed  the  spelling  of  his  last 
name.  His  mother,  Ida  Littman,  went  from 
Palestine  to  Russia  and  then  came  to  the 
United  States. 

His  father  was  the  janitor  for  three  tena- 
menU,  among  them  85  Stanton  St..  and  the 
local  ward  heeler  for  Tammany  Hall. 

Javits  would  recount  how  his  father,  who 
died  when  Javits  was  15.  used  to  distribute 
$2  and  $3  to  his  tenants  so  that  they  would 
vote  Democratic. 

JaviU'  late  brother,  Benjamin,  took  up 
the  job  of  rearing  him.  Jacob  took  courses 
at  night  at  Columbia  University  while  work- 
ing in  a  pipe  factory.  He  graduated  from 
New  York  University  Law  School  in  1926 
and  passed  the  bar  after  clerking  in  his 
brother's  law  firm. 

When  he  was  28,  JaviU  joined  a  local  Re- 
publican club.  Watching  his  father  work  for 
Tammany  Hall  had  turned  him  away  from 
the  DemocraU. 

A  year  later,  in  1933.  he  married  a  21-year- 
old  Catholic  socialite.  Marjorie  Joan  Ring- 
ling.  The  marriage  ended  in  divorce  in  1936. 
The  law  practice  did  so  well  that,  in  1942, 
JaviU  went  to  Washington  for  the  first  time 
as  a  volunteer  civilian  for  the  Army.  He  got 
a  commission  as  major  and  helped  organize 
the  chemical  warfare  branch.  By  1945,  leav- 
ing the  service  a  lieutenant  colonel,  JaviU 
was  back  in  politics. 

The  next  year,  he  entered  politics  as  a 
candidate,  successfully  running  for  Congress 
in  a  traditionally  Democratic  district.  There 
was  another  important  milestone  in  1946. 
his  marriage  to  Marion  Aim  Borris,  21  years 
his  junior. 

Por  eight  years,  he  served  in  the  House, 
departing  in  1964  only  because  he  was 
awarded  the  Republican  nomination  for 
state  attorney  general.  He  won  again.  In 
1956  he  was  given  the  GOP  nomination  for 
the  Senate.  And  again  he  triumphed. 

There  was  only  one  other  Jew  in  the 
Senate  when  be  arrived  in  1957.  Richard 
Neuberger.  anferegon  Democrat.  It  was  an 
institution  largely  dominated  by  conserva- 
tive Southerners,  who,  at  the  least,  had  no 
love  for  liberal  Republicans.  One  of  them. 


the  late  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia,  man- 
aged to  strip  Javiu  of  his  seat  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  1959  by  insisting 
there  were  too  many  Republicana  on  the 
panel. 

JaviU  always  refused  to  ascribe  anti-Se- 
mitic motives  to  this  act. 

His  wife,  Marion,  had  no  love  for  Wash- 
ington. She  remained  in  New  York.  When 
their  three  children.  Joy.  36.  Joshua.  35.  and 
Carla.  29.  were  all  small.  JaviU  made  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  return  home  on  weekends. 

Even  JavlU'  friends  said  he  lacked  a  sense 
of  humor.  Southerners  in  the  Senate  bitter- 
ly opposed  his  clvil-rlghU  stand.  The  inner 
circle  of  senators  known  as  the  Club  would 
not  admit  him.  But  loneliness  did  not  stop 
him. 

He  set  about  gaining  membership  on  as 
many  Senate  committees  as  he  could. 

As  his  memberships  multiplied  to  a  half- 
dozen  committees,  so  did  his  sUff.  He  had 
at  his  command  nearly  100  aides.  With 
them,  he  forged  the  bill  that  created  the 
Legal  Services  Corp..  fathered  the  landmark 
Pensions  Act.  Inserted  key  provisions  in  the 
now-defunct  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act,  was  a  leader  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
ArU  and,  when  the  Carter  administration 
balked  at  providing  funds  so  that  the  elder- 
ly could  heat  their  homes,  he  embarked  on 
"an  education  program"  that  made  the 
White  House  change  fU  mind. 

Yet  despite  such  innovations,  despite  his 
powers  of  analysis  and  his  quick  learning  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  JaviU  was  a  cau- 
tious man. 

He  came  late  in  his  opposition  to  the  Viet- 
nam War,  and  he  never,  until  the  very  end, 
called  for  the  resignation  of  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon. 

Because  of  his  lack  of  action  on  Vietnam, 
his  staff  came  up  with  the  basis  of  what 
would  become  the  War  Powers  Act,  a  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation  for  the  nation. 

JaviU  made  gestures  toward  the  cause  of 
women's  rlghU.  He  appointed  the  first 
woman  page  ever  to  serve  In  the  Senate. 

With  his  work  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conunlttee,  he  became  the  Senate's  most- 
traveled  lawmaker.  He  took  journeys  to 
every  part  of  the  globe  to  see  leaders,  to 
evaluate  foreign  policy. 

But  even  as  he  became  a  power  in  the 
Senate,  he  began  to  lose  his  clout  with  the 
voters.  His  last  two  re-election  victories  were 
accomplished  by  his  gaining  less  than  half 
the  vote  in  three-candidate  fields.  His  liber- 
al ways  made  him  the  target  of  Republican 
hisses  and  boos. 

Then,  In  1980.  came  the  startling  an- 
nouncement. 

Jacob  JavlU  was  suffering  from  a  degener- 
ative nerve  disease  called  amyotrophic  later- 
al sclerosis.  It  was  a  form  of  the  disease  that 
killed  Lou  Gehrig. 

For  months.  JavlU  had  refused  to  say 
whether  he  would  seek  another  term.  On 
the  eve  of  his  scheduled  announcement,  he 
confided  to  friends  that  he  would  not  run. 
But  then,  at  the  age  of  76  and  ailing,  he  sud- 
denly switched.  The  Senate  was  his  whole 
life.  Once  again,  he  announced  he  would 
enter  the  fray. 

He  entered  and  lost  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation to  a  young  conservative  unknown. 
Hempstead  Town  Presiding  Supervisor  Al- 
fonse  D'Amato.  Still  the  candidate  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  Jacob  JavlU  pressed  on  with 
a  hopeless  quest.  He  became  an  active  sup- 
porter of  his  old  enemy.  Ronald  Reagan, 
stumping  for  him  in  Jewish  areas  of  Florida 
and  appearing  with  him  In  New  Jersey.  In 


return,  never  once  did  Reagan  campaign  for 
D'Amato  In  New  York  sUte. 

He  didn't  have  to.  JavlU  split  the  liberal 
vote  with  Democratic  candidate  Elizabeth 
Holtanan.  giving  D'Amato  the  Senate  seal. 

But  In  the  Senate,  after  hU  defeat.  Jacob 
JavlU  was  admitted  to  the  Club  at  last.  The 
Republicans  had  finally  won  control  of  the 
Institution.  But  just  before  the  defeated 
senators  made  way  for  the  victors,  the  soon- 
to-be-ousted  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
chairman,  the  late  Frank  Church.  D-Idaho. 
stepped  down.  The  committee,  for  one  day. 
voted  to  make  Jacob  JavlU  lu  chairman. 

The  Intense  energy  that  had  been  expend- 
ed on  the  Senate  floor  and  In  committee 
hearings  was  confined  to  a  body  In  a  wheel- 
chair equipped  with  a  portable  respirator, 
but  his  mind  remained  as  active  as  ever. 

Although  his  illness  subdued  hli  voice  to  a 
whisper  at  times,  he  would  still  speak  at 
commencemenu  and  other  ceremonies,  give 
private  counsel  to  his  former  colleagues  and 
go  to  the  Capitol  to  testify  on  amendmenU 
to  some  of  the  laws  he  had  created. 

In  1983,  he  went  to  Good  Samaritan  Ho«- 
plUl  In  Los  Angeles  so  that  doctors  there 
could  use  him  In  research  on  a  disease  that 
had  cripped  him. 

And  In  his  final  years,  there  came  at  last  a 
great  outpouring  of  affection  for  him. 

The  president  awarded  him  the  Medal  of 
Freedom,  the  nation's  highest  civilian 
award.  The  federal  office  building  at  Foley 
Square  U  the  Jacob  K.  JavlU  Office  Build- 
ing. There  U  the  Jacob  K.  JavlU  Lecture 
Center  at  Stony  Brook,  and  the  New  York 
SUte  Convention  Center  In  Manhattan, 
scheduled  to  be  completed  next  year,  will 
also  bear  his  name. 


TRANSFER  MONEY  PROM  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  TO  RELIEF 
OF  DISASTERS  IN  THIS  COUN- 
TRY 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
November  West  Virginia  suffered 
through  killer  floods.  Recently  Cali- 
fornia suffered  through  similar  floods. 
Yesterday  I  attended  a  meeting 
which  remembered  the  heroes  of  the 
West  Virginia  floods.  We  remembered 
the  frustrations  of  the  victims  filling 
out  those  long  forms,  while  the  State 
Department  has  been  sending  millions 
overseas  with  no  strings  attached. 

We  remembered  the  downtowns 
which  used  to  be  while  watching  small 
businesses  trying  to  rebuild.  Today  I 
win  Introduce  two  bills.  One  bill  would 
raise  the  SEA  disaster  loan  from 
$500,000  to  $1.5  million.  Those  are 
loans  which  are  repaid.  They  will  be 
essential  for  Jobs  In  my  district. 

The  second  bill  that  I  will  Introduce 
will  restore  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's impact  aid  disaster  assistance 
programs.  We  were  told  that  although 
we  are  obligated  to  do  this,  there  is  no 
money.  What  I  will  do  is  take  the 
money  from  the  foreign  assistance 
which  goes  to  disasters  and  give  it  to 
domestic  uses. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  of  my 
two  bills. 
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NO  MORE  "NATIONAL  MUFFIN 

WEEKS" 
(Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  I  would  like  to  direct  my 
colleague's  attention  to  that  aspect  of 
our  daily  chores  that  has  brought  new 
meaning  to  the  phrase  "paper  shuf- 
fling." 

Every  week  we  find  dozens  of  pieces 
of  paper,  congressional  correspond- 
ence we  call  Dear  Colleague  letters,  in 
our  mailboxes.  I  am  not  raising  issue 
with  Members  communicating  with 
Members,  but  I  am  taking  to  task  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  relat- 
ed to  some  of  these  letters. 

I  am  speaking  here  of  requests  for 
cosponsors  for  commemorative  holi- 
days. "What  will  it  take  to  make  your 
day?"  a  headline  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  asked.  "Not  a  lot,  it  seems," 
was  its  answer.  And  as  the  New  York 
Times  noted.  "Every  day  can  be  a  holi- 
day on  Capitol  Hill." 

I  am  not  taking  exception  with  any 
particular  request,  but  I  am  challeng- 
ing the  way  Congress  does  business 
and  chooses  to  spend  some  of  its 
money. 

It  costs  about  $500  per  page  to  print 
the  CoNGRBSsioNAL  RECORD.  Bills  cost 
about  $80  per  page.  When  you  consid- 
er that  about  400  such  bills  are  sub- 
mitted annually,  and  many  run  in 
excess  of  three  pages  and  are  often 
printed  several  times,  it  does  not  take 
a  math  major  to  see  that  printing  and 
staff  costs  easily  exceed  $1  million. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced, 
which  now  has  187  cosponsors.  would 
establish  a  commission  to  handle  these 
matters  at  a  cost  of  about  one-twenti- 
eth of  the  current  level.  What's  more, 
those  who  are  seeking  these  designa- 
tions have  told  me  that  they  would 
welcome  a  more  streamlined  process 
that  would  be  fair  to  every  group. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that 
this  subject  has  received  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion by  the  media,  and.  as  a  result, 
from  our  constituents.  They  want  to 
know  why  so  much  time  and  energy  is 
spent  on  'National  Muffin  Week," 
when  we  have  farmers  going  broke 
and  workers  losing  jobs  to  foreign 
competition?  It's  hard  to  defend  this 
practice,  especially  when  88  of  the  240 
bills  signed  into  law  last  year  were 
commemoratives. 

We  have  a  perception  problem  here, 
and  we  need  to  do  something  about  it. 
I  urge  you  to  join  me  In  cosponsoring 
H.R.  479,  and  allow  Congress  to  return 
to  the  business  of  legislating. 


A  WAY  TO  INCREASE  AIR 

SAFETY 

(Mr.    GLICKMAN    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  is  clearly  and  properly  con- 
cerned about  air  safety.  While  air 
travel  is  still  safsr  than  other  forms  of 
travel,  the  effects  of  airline  deregula- 
tion and  the  lack  of  air  traffic  control- 
lers and  FAA  inspectors  has  clearly  re- 
duced the  safety  of  the  air  system  in 
this  country. 

I  will  be  introducing  legislation  this 
week  which  will  increase  criminal  pen- 
alties for  falsifications  of  airline 
records  such  as  maintenance  records 
making  them  felonies  instead  of  mis- 
demeanors and  that  legislation  will 
also  increase  the  civil  penalty  for  vio- 
lation of  aviation  safety  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  similar  legislation  to 
increase  the  civil  penalty  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration.  There  is  no 
corresponding  legislation  to  increase 
the  criminal  penalties.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  sponsoring 
this  bill  which  is  designed  to  enhance 
the  safety  of  our  skies. 

Our  constituents  need  to  know  that 
we  are  responding  to  the  increasing 
number  of  headline  stories  concerning 
the  declining  safety  of  air  travel. 
While  we  are  working  to  improve  tech- 
nical factors  impacting  air  safety  and 
the  air  traffic  control  system  itself,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  need  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  safety  standards  by  those 
who  use  that  system.  This  bill,  which 
is  aimed  at  forcing  those  in  the  top 
management  positions  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  their  safety  procedures  or 
suffer  substantial  fines,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  is  another  important  step  in 
achieving  the  goal  we  all  share  of  safe 
and  efficient  air  travel. 


Six  hundred  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children  are  today  held  prisoner 
in  concentration  camps  by  the  Ethio- 
pian regime.  One  million  more  Ethio- 
pians are  slated  for  capture  this  year. 

We  have  to  speak  out  and  we  have  to 
take  action.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  4076)  calling  for  sanctions 
against  the  Ethiopian  Government. 
Next  week,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Africa 
Subcommittee  will  take  up  my  bill  for 
consideration.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
and  to  send  a  clear  and  immediate 
message  to  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment. The  U.S.  Congress  will  hopeful- 
ly not  remain  silent  any  more. 


ETHIOPIA 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  contains  this 
headline:  "Ethiopians  Risk  Lives  Flee- 
ing Resettlement. "  Finally,  Ethiopia's 
holocaust  is  front-page  news. 

We  find  a  story  of  an  Ethiopian 
woman  lured  by  the  promise  of  free 
food,  transported  at  gunpoint  hun- 
dreds of  miles  south,  forced  by  Ethio- 
pian soldiers  to  abandon  her  children, 
and  tortured  as  she  watched  her  hus- 
band slowly  die  in  a  so-called  resettle- 
ment transit  camp.  Her  story  echoes 
those  of  thousands  of  Ethiopians  for- 
timate  enough  to  have  escaped  the 
clutches  of  a  present-day  holocaust. 
For  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
others,  their  stories  of  suffering  will 
die  with  them. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 
(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  5  years,  our  Investigations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  ' 
Services  Committee  has  been  actively 
involved  in  efforts  to  reorganize  the 
operations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Last  November,  this  body  passed 
H.R.  3622  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee have  completed  their  markup 
on  a  similar  bill  last  week.  Chairman 
AspiN,  Mr.  Skelton  and  I  have  intro- 
duced several  bills  which  will  go 
beyond  H.R.  3622  in  making  additional 
changes  addressing  the  CINC's,  the 
military  departments,  and  Defense 
agencies,  and  our  subcommittee  is 
hopeful  that  we  may  have  the  bill 
ready  for  consideration  by  the  full 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
their  markup  session  tentatively 
scheduled  for  March  20. 

One  of  my  strong  supporters  in  this 
effort  has  been  my  colleague  and  good 
friend,  from  Missouri.  Ike  Skelton. 
Recently.  Mr.  Speaker.  Defense  News, 
an  important  new  weekly  newspaper 
devoted  exclusively  to  defense  issues, 
published  an  article  written  by  Con- 
gressman Skelton  that  describes  H.R. 
3622.  The  article  also  indicates  where 
the  reorganization  effort  will  proceed 
in  this  and  coming  years.  For  those 
who  would  like  a  summary  of  where 
we  have  come  and  where  we  are  going. 
I  commend  the  article  to  them. 
C^HANCES  Good  for  JCS  Reform— New  Leg- 
islation Strengthens  Role  of  Chairman 

(By  Ike  Skelton) 
The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Reorganization  Act  of 
1985  (HR  3622)  in  late  November  by  the 
overwhelming  margin  of  383-27.  The  vote 
capped  a  three-year  effort  in  the  House  to 
reform  the  operations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
SUff. 

Gen.  David  Jones,  USAP  (Ret.),  chairman 
of  the  JCS  (member  1974-1982).  and  Gen. 
Edward  C.  Meyer.  USA  (Ret.).  Army  chief 


of  staff  (1979-1982).  triggered  thU  latest 
effort  in  1982  while  still  on  active  duty. 
Each  wrote  separate  articles  describing  the 
problems  of  bad  advice,  poor  staff  proce- 
dures and  interservlce  rivalry  that  have 
been  the  hallmark  of  the  JCS  system. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  together  in 
this  effort— members  of  Congress,  former 
high-ranking  Defense  civilian  officials  and 
retired  mUiUry  flag  officers  who  have 
worked  at  the  JCS  level— want  to  improve 
the  quality  of  military  advice  and  planning 
offered  to  civilian  leaders. 

Until  now  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  has  officially  been  the  only  spokes- 
man of  the  corporate  views  of  the  four  serv- 
ice chiefs.  As  a  result,  the  chairman  has 
been  stuck  with  positions  written  by  a  com- 
mittee that  protects  the  institutional  inter- 
ests of  each  of  the  four  services. 

The  1985  JCS  bill  strengthens  the  role  of 
the  chairman  by  making  him  the  "principal 
military  adviser  '  to  the  President  and  secre- 
tary of  defense.  As  the  only  member  of  the 
JCS  with  no  service  responsibilities  (unlike 
the  four  service  chiefs),  the  chairman  is 
uniquely  positioned  to  speak  for  the  broader 
military  viewpoint.  This  change  will  un- 
doubtedly strengthen  his  voice  and  help 
check  the  parochial  interests  of  the  four 
services. 

In  addition,  the  Joint  Staff,  those  officers 
from  the  four  services  who  assist  the  chiefs 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  will  now 
work  directly  for  the  chairman  rather  than 
for  the  Joint  Chiefs  as  a  whole.  For  a  third 
of  a  century  the  Joint  Staff  has  not  been 
working  for  a  national  or  unified  strategy 
but  rather  for  three  separate  strategies— 
those  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
Giving  the  chairman  complete  control  of 
the  Joint  SUff  will  Improve  the  "joint," 
multi-service  perspective  that  has  been  lack- 
ing since  1947. 

Another  important  provision  contained  In 
the  1985  bill  creates  a  new  position  of 
deputy  JCS  chairman.  At  the  present  time, 
the  secretary  of  defense,  the  three  service 
secretaries  and  each  of  the  four  service 
chiefs  have  deputies,  people  who  can  assist 
them  in  their  duties  and  carry  on  when  they 
are  not  in  Washington. 

The  chairman  needs  an  alter  ego;  the 
deputy  chairman  will  be  that  man.  He  will 
become  the  second-ranking  officer  in  the 
armed  forces  and  director  of  the  Joint  Staff. 
Such  a  change  will  ensure  continuity  of  a 
"joint"  viewpoint  whenever  the  chairman 
(or  deputy)  Is  traveling  and  visiting  senior 
commanders  In  the  United  SUtes  and  over- 
seas. 

After  a  series  of  very  thorough  hearings, 
the  House  passed  JCS  reform  bills  In  1982 
and  1983.  with  broad  bipartisan  support.  On 
both  occasions,  the  Senate  did  not  address 
the  issue. 

On  the  second  occasion,  somewhat  out  of 
frustration  with  the  Senate,  the  House  In- 
cluded its  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  1985 
defense  authorization  bill.  This  maneuver 
allowed  the  issue  to  be  raised  as  part  of  the 
defense  authorization  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  v/e  managed  to 
salvage  a  few  provisions  from  the  House  bill. 
During  this  session,  the  chances  are  very 
good  that  the  Senate  will  finally  address 
this  Important  matter.  Last  October  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater  (R-Arlz.).  who  replaced 
John  Tower  (D-Texas)  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  Sen. 
Sam  Nunn  (D-Ga.),  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee,  gave  a  series  of 
speeches  about  the  very  serious  organiza- 
tional problems  within  the  defense  estab- 
lishment. 


Now  that  the  committee  has  Issued  its 
staff  report,  "Defense  Organization:  The 
Need  for  Change."  I  am  even  more  confi- 
dent that  Congress  will  finally  make  the 
changes  needed  in  the  operation  of  the  JCS. 

Correcting  the  deficiencies  in  the  JCS  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  Improving  the  per- 
formance of  our  defense  establishment. 
Other  Important  changes,  however,  are 
needed. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  are  considering  significant 
measures  that  will  alter  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
defense,  the  defense  agencies,  the  three 
military  departmenU  and  the  10  unified  and 
specific  commands  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing and  employing  U.S.  forces  throughout 
the  world.  In  addition,  both  chambers  are 
looking  at  ways  to  Improve  "jolntness" 
among  the  four  services.  What  this  comes 
down  to  is  improving  the  incentives  for  serv- 
ing in  joint  duty  assignments. 

Congress  can  help  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment do  its  Job  better  by  adopting  a  two- 
year  defense  budget.  Today,  the  yearly 
budget  cycle  results  in  a  work  schedule  that 
is  overloaded,  review  procedures  that  are  re- 
dundant and  a  focus  on  Issues  that  is  short- 
sighted. Congress  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
overwhelmed  by  the  details  of  the  defense 
budget  process. 

DoD  has  also  suffered  from  this  process. 
Since  1970  it  has  responded  to  an  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  congresslonally  mandat- 
ed reports  and  studies  plus  an  ever-Increas- 
ing number  of  hours  of  testimony,  briefings 
and  answers  provided  for  the  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  defense  budget. 

Last  year.  I  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
enable  Congress  to  authorize  and  appropri- 
ate money  in  odd-numbered  years  and  allow 
relevant  committees  to  review,  evaluate  and 
oversee  existing  programs  In  even-numbered 
years.  Adopting  a  biennial  defense  budget 
would  benefit  both  Congress  and  the  De- 
fense Department. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  among  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  defense  specialists  and  the 
American  people  that  our  present  defense 
establishment  has  to  be  reformed.  The  time 
has  finally  come.  We  will  see  real  changes 
enacted  over  the  next  year  that  will  address 
fundamental  problems,  and  not  Just  the 
symptoms. 


The  Immediacy  of  the  problem  is  ap- 
parent to  many  of  us  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia as  we  see  refugees  and  we  see  Il- 
legal aliens  coming  to  the  United 
States  across  our  southern  border. 
The  Impact  of  Central  and  South 
America  on  our  portion  of  the  country 
Is  very  evident  to  us.  And  I  do  not 
question  the  patriotism  of  anyone  who 
might  disagree  with  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  I  just  question  their 
judgment.  It  seems  to  me  the  way  that 
I  can  ensure  my  children  that  they 
will  not  be  fighting  In  uniform  on  bat- 
tlefields In  Central  America  Is  for  me 
to  assist  the  freedom  fighters  In  Cen- 
tral America  to  fight  themselves.  They 
are  willing  to  put  their  lives  on  the 
line.  They  are  willing  to  try  and  strike 
a  blow  for  freedom  to  create  democrat- 
ic processes  there.  If  we  do  not  assist^ 
them.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  at  some 
time  In  the  future  we  will  be  sending 
American  boys  to  Central  and  South 
America. 


D  1215 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  well  today  as  much  a  father  as  I 
am  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  a  12- 
year-old  son.  I  have  an  11-year-old 
daughter  who  has  indicated  to  me  that 
she  might  like  to  go  to  one  of  the  mili- 
tary academies  or  attend  college  on  a 
ROTC  Program.  I  do  not  want  them 
to  at  some  point  in  time  have  to  worry 
about  fighting  in  Central  America  or 
anywhere  else.  I  come  from  a  part  of 
this  country,  southern  California,  in 
which  my  constituents  are  closer  to 
Central  America  geographically  than 
they  are  to  Washington.  DC.  It  Is  of- 
tentimes easier  to  travel  down  to  parts 
of  Central  America  than  it  is  to  come 
back  to  Washington.  DC. 


H.R.  4231.  ALLOWING  NASA  TO 
ACCEPT  GIFTS  AND  DONA- 
TIONS TO  BUILD  A  NEW  SHUT- 
TLE ORBITER 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  recently  introduced  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  4231,  to  provide  that  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  be  permitted 
to  accept  donations  for  a  replacement 
space  shuttle  orblter  for  Challenger. 
To  date,  NASA  has  received  contribu- 
tions totaling  $20,000. 

Under  current  law.  NASA  is  author- 
ized to  accept  unconditional  gifts  or 
donations  of  services,  money  or  prop- 
erty, real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible, 
or  intangible. 

In  the  wake  of  the  ChaUenger  trage- 
dy. NASA  has  been  inundated  with 
contributions  from  all  over  the  Nation 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new 
shuttle  orblter.  Under  current  law, 
NASA  would  not  be  allowed  to  accept 
these  designated  donations.  H.R.  4231 
would  change  that,  and  authorize 
NASA  to  accept  these  designated  gifts. 
so  long  as  they  are  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  space  shuttle  orblter. 

The  bill  contains  a  sunset  provision 
5  years  after  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Further,  the  bill  provides  that  all 
gifts  and  donations  not  needed  for  or- 
blter construction  shall  be  used  by  the 
Administrator  for  an  appropriate  pur- 
pose In  tribute  to  the  dedicated  crew 
of  the  space  shuttle  Challenger  and  In 
furtherance  of  the  exploration  of 
space. 

NASA  has  also  provided  an  address 
to  which  donations  authorized  by  this 
legislation  can  be  sent:  Director  of  Fi- 
nancial Management.  Code  HP,  N»- 
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tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. Washington.  DC  20546. 

I  ask  Members  to  join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  H.R.  4231. 
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A  POUCY  THAT  IS  DESTINED  TO 
PAIL 
(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DalcoU 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  a  deep  disagreement 
among  various  Members  of  this  House 
about  what  ought  to  be  done  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

I  think  we  all  understand  that  we 
have  an  interest  in  that  region,  we  are 
all  concerned  about  what  happens  in 
Central  America,  all  of  us  want  to 
make  certain  we  do  not  have  another 
Cuba  in  this  hemisphere. 

But  the  President  and  his  cheering 
squad.  NCPAC,  seem  to  be  working 
themselves  into  a  frenzy  about  wheth- 
er or  not  this  House,  this  Congress, 
will  send  $100  million  in  additional  aid 
to  the  Contra  soldiers. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  been  to  the 
hiUs  of  Nicaragua  and   Honduras,   I 
have  been  to  a  Contra  soldier  camp.  I 
have  studied  that  region.  I  think  our 
policies     there     are     fundamentally 
flawed.  I  think  throwing  money  and 
wasting  money  with  that  kind  of  a 
policy  does  not  make  any  sense  at  all. 
Now.  if  we  are  so  anxious  to  spend 
$100  million— and  I  question  that,  with 
the  deficit  we  have— I  have  got  a  Cen- 
tral America.  Mr.  President,  you  might 
want  to  invest  it  in:  Kansas.  Iowa. 
North  Dakota.  South  DakoU.  We  have 
farmers  failing  because  of  failed  farm 
policies.  Maybe  you  want  to  consider 
the  real  Central  America.  But  if  you 
want    to    talk    about    Nicaragua   and 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador  and  Costa 
Rica,  and  so  on,  it  seems  to  me  you 
ought  to  pursue  a  policy  that  works. 
The    Contadora    process,    by    which 
neighbors  attempt  to  determine  how 
they  can  get  together  and  sign  peace 
treaties  guaranteeing  the  sovereignty 
of  each  other's  borders,  makes  much 
more  sense  than  funding  the  secret 
army  which  is  destined  to  fail  in  the 
hills  between  Nicaragua  and  Hondu- 
ras. We  all  want  the  same  thing,  but  it 
seems  to  me  this  President  wants  to 
throw  $100  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  away  on  a  policy  that  is  des- 
tined to  fail.  I  would  like  to  see  peace 
in  Central  America  and  I  would  like  to 
see  our  interests  in  that  area  furth- 
ered. It  will  not  happen  if  we  agree  to 
the  President's  strategy. 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,    the    gentleman    from    Texas 


[Mr.   Gonzalez]   is  recognized   for   5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  very  necessary  to  speak 
out  now,  more  than  ever,  in  light  of 
the  remarks  in  the  press  attributed  to 
the  President.  Mr.  Reagan,  and  to  the 
actions  that  were  taken  by  three  of 
the  committees  of  the  House  last  week 
on  Thursday  and  reported  in  Friday's 
newspapers. 

Two  of  the  committees,  one.  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
flatly  turned  down  the  President's  re- 
quest for  the  approval  of  $100  million 
to  the  rebels,  as  they  are  called,  or  the 
Contras.  as  they  are  called,  or  what 
the  President  says  is  a  motley  crew 
that  is  the  moral  equivalent  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers. 

Mr.  President,  being  an  actor,  re- 
sorts to  exaggerated  language,  to  say 
the  least— quite  a  bit  an  insult  to  the 
moral  quality  and  the  tremendous 
valor  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  of  this 
great  Nation  of  ours. 

Nevertheless,  the  other  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  also  rejected. 

However,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, by  a  voice  vote,  seemed  to  have 
approved  at  least  some  kind  of  full 
House  consideration,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated we  will  be  discussing  this  in  the 
House  this  week.  And  that  is  good,  be- 
cause every  one  of  us  will  have  to  face 
the  record  as  to  just  what  it  is  we 
really  stand  for  in  the  way  of  analyz- 
ing the  seriousness  of  the  develop- 
ments south  of  the  border. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly  and  from 
the  outset.  President  Reagan  has  set 
course  irrevocably,  irreversibly,  stead- 
fastly, that  is  catastrophic  and  ulti- 
mately will  lead  to  great  loss  in  treas- 
ury and  in  blood. 

When  my  colleagues  talk  about  how 
they  do  not  want  their  children  in- 
volved in  wars  in  the  New  World, 
when  they  support  the  requests  un- 
questionably, such  as  President 
Reagan  is  now  asking  of  us,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  they  are  prescribing  for 
their  children  and  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  the 
reason  why  I  am  so  sternly  against 
this  mistaken  policy  is  that  it  is  based 
on  a  falsified  or  a  misperception  of  the 
world  that  is  in  reality  existing  south 
of  the  border,  beginning  with  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  turmoil  that  hardly  gets  re- 
ported in  our  own  presses. 

But  I  think  it  is  significant  that  we 
look  at  it  from  a  realistic  point  of  view. 
The  President,  by  invoking  his  emer- 
gency powers,  delegated  ever  since  the 
approval  of  the  Espionage  Act  in  1917 
and  1918  during  time  of  war,  last  year 
declared  an  embargo  on  the  country  of 
Nicaragua. 

Before  the  President  could  do  that, 
he  had  to,  under  the  law,  find  that  a 
sUte  of  grave  emergency  exists  be- 
cause of  Nicaragua  to  our  national  se- 


curity. He  has  not  defined  that  other 
than  to  say,  as  he  did  over  the  week- 
end, that  if  he  did  not  get  the  aid  that 
he  wanted  for  the  so-called  Contras. 
ultimately  there  would  be  a  Red  sea 
that  would  finally  be  lapping  at  our 
shores.  Earlier  last  week  he  said  that, 
in  meeting  with  three  of  the  so-called 
rebel  leaders,  who  do  not  get  along 
among  themselves,  and  did  not  see  the 
fourth,  who  was  also  in  Washington  at 
this  time  and  who  has  decided  not  to 
get  help  from  the  CIA  so.  therefore, 
the  CIA  cut  him  off.  because  he  did 
not  want  to  subordinate  himself  to  the 
majority  of  the  Contras  who  are  ex- 
Somacistas.  against  whom  he  fought 
when  the  revolution  in  Nicaragua  suc- 
ceeded. 

But  I  think  the  question  we  ought  to 
ask  is  a  question  of  the  President:  Mr. 
President,  you  invoke  your  emergency 
powers.  You  first  had  to  declare  cate- 
gorically that  there  is  an  emergency 
situation  that  has  led  you  to  invoke  an 
embargo,  trade  and  otherwise,  com- 
mercial,   against    Nicaragua,    at    the 
same  time  you  maintain  an  ambassa- 
dor in  Managua.  Nicaragua,  in  other 
words,  attesting  to  the  world  that  you 
are  at  peace  with  that  regime,  that 
you  recognize  it  as  legitimate  and  that 
you    have    your    duly-qualified-with- 
portfolio  representative  duly  accepted 
by  the  Managua  regime  as  a  gesture  of 
friendliness    and   approval    from   our 
country.  Now.  Mr.  President,  since  you 
are  now  asking  us  to  give  you  $100  mil- 
lion without  accounting  for  the  $40 
million  that  was  given  in  the  guise  of 
humanitarian  aid  last  year,  you  have 
failed  to  come  to  the  Congress  to  ac- 
count just  what  was  sent,  how  much 
of  it  was  received,  how  much  of  it  has 
ever  been  unloaded.  If  you  want  to 
come  to  the  Congress,  you  have  to  tell 
the  truth  if  you  saw  fit  to  do  it,  and 
that  is  that  over  50  percent  of  that 
materiel  is  still  unloaded  because  the 
Government  of  Honduras  has  prob- 
lems that  we  have  imposed  on  it.  We 
are  occupying  Honduras  without  its 
consent  or  will.  Mr.  President,  what 
has  been  the  result  of  your  economic 
embargo? 
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RACKETEERING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lungren] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday  evening,  CBS  television 
broadcast  "A  Deadly  Business,"  a  film 
which  profiled  the  control  of  parts  of 
the  toxic  waste  disposal  industry  by 
organized  crime.  The  film  provided  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  brutality  and 
danger  to  society  Inherent  in  this  sort 
of  Mafia  activity.  But  it  only  hinted  at 


the  peril  to  America  posed  by  the  inte- 
gration of  the  mob  into  the  legitimate 
sectors  of  our  society. 

Next  to  narcotics,  racketeering  re- 
mains the  most  insidious  of  Mafia  op- 
erations. Experts  in  law  enforcement 
and  empirical  evidence  confirm  that 
the  manipulation  of  businesses  and 
unions  by  mobsters  has  assumed  huge 
proportions,  both  from  a  geographical 
standpoint  and  in  terms  of  its  cost  to 
the  average  citizen.  Further,  a  new 
generation  of  racketeers  now  seems 
poised  to  continue  mob  exploitation 
into  the  next  century.  The  dimensions 
of  this  problem  make  the  investigation 
of  new  ways  to  combat  it  an  inescap- 
able responsibility. 

My  comments  this  afternoon  consti- 
tute the  second  installment  of  my 
review  of  the  findings  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Organized 
Crime.  They  do  not  form  an  attempt 
to  criticize  revision  of  the  RICO  stat- 
utes, or  to  stand  in  judgment  of  orga- 
nized labor.  I  myself  believe  that  some 
curtailment  of  the  civil  RICO  provi- 
sions is  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
law  is  used  in  accord  with  its  original 
intent— to  attack  racketeering  enter- 
prises—and not  as  an  element  in  nm 
of  the  mill  civil  cases.  As  for  unions, 
an  evaluation  of  racketeering  reveals 
three  critical  facts:  First,  unions  and 
their  members  are  the  victims  of  rack- 
eteers; second,  mobsters  do  not  distin- 
guish between  extortion  from  unions 
and  extortion  from  business;  third,  the 
vast  majority  of  union  locals  are 
guided  by  men  of  integrity. 

On  another  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  say  that  talking  about  the 
Mafia  or  La  Cosa  Nostra  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  criticism  of  Italian-Ameri- 
cans. There  has  been  some  sensitivity 
expressed  by  some,  even  to  the  extent 
of  denying  there  exists  organized 
crime  structure  known  as  the  Mafia  or 
La  Cosa  Nostra. 

I  think  that  the  last  20  years'  inves- 
tigation and  prosecution  by  adminis- 
tration after  administration,  whether 
Democrat  or  Republican,  has  revealed 
that  La  Cosa  Nostra  does  exist.  The 
testimony  taken  publicly,  under  oath, 
by  those  Informants  who  have  left  La 
Cosa  Nostra  Indicates  without  one 
doubt  that  in  fact  that  criminal  enter- 
prise does  exist. 

The  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  many  of 
the  toughest  prosecutors  that  we 
have,  on  both  the  local  and  the  Feder- 
al level,  happen  themselves  to  be  Ital- 
ian-Americans. So  it  seems  to  me  to 
criticize  any  suggestions  that  La  Cosa 
Nostra  or  the  Mafia  exists,  and  that 
somehow  It  Is  a  criticism  of  Italian- 
Americans  In  general  or  specifically  Is, 
I  think,  unfounded. 

I  think  we  do  a  bad  service  to  those 
prosecutors,  whatever  their  ethnic 
background,  but  particularly  those 
prosecutors  who  happen  to  be  Italian- 
Americans,  who  are  every  day  putting 


their  jobs,  and  yes.  In  some  cases,  their 
lives,  on  the  line  to  try  and  root  out 
this  most  corrupt  enterprise  that  has 
existed  for  generations  and  against 
which  we  must  take  a  fresh  attack. 

On  February  10,  1983,  Mr.  Ken  Eto, 
an  associate  of  organized  crime  figures 
in  the  Chicago  area,  drove  to  a  local 
Italian  restaurant  with  two  fellow 
Mafia  personnel.  When  he  parked  his 
car  at  the  restaurant,  his  comrades, 
Johnny  Gattuso  and  Jay  Campise, 
shot  him  three  times  in  the  head.  Mi- 
raculously, Eto  survived.  His  former 
friends,  however,  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate. Authorities  discovered  their 
bodies  In  a  trunk  on  July  14,  1983. 
Gattuso  and  Campise  had  been  stran- 
gled and  repeatedly  stabbed.  Every 
major  organ  in  their  bodies  had  been 
slashed. 

These  grisly  incidents  induced  Mr. 
Eto  to  join  a  growing  number  of 
former  Mafiosos  who  have  turned 
away  from  a  life  of  cruelty,  and  turned 
toward  assisting  Federal  and  State  in- 
vestigations. This  assistance  has  en- 
abled law  enforcement  officials  to  gain 
indictments  and  a  new  understanding 
of  how  the  higher  echelons  of  the 
Mafia  operate  their  rackets. 

Based  on  these  connections,  the  use 
of  electronic  surveillance  and  other 
methods  of  investigation.  Federal  and 
State  officials  have  now  painted  a  por- 
trait of  racketeering  that  is  shocking 
in  its  dimensions.  The  President's 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime  con- 
ducted a  poll  last  year  of  some  750 
local  police  agencies  and  50  field  of- 
fices of  the  FBI.  Their  nationwide 
survey  revealed  that  law  enforcement 
officials  most  frequently  encounter  or- 
ganized crime  not  through  prostitu- 
tion, gambling,  or  narcotics,  but 
through  labor  racketeering  and  the  In- 
filtration of  legitimate  businesses. 

The  implications  of  these  statistics 
appear  very  grave.  According  to  the 
December  19  edition  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor: 

The  grip  of  organized  crime  extends 
beyond  •  '  '  corrupt  politicians,  bribed 
union  officials,  and  unscrupulous  business- 
men. It  extends  right  into  the  pockets  of 
practically  every  American  citizen. 

Anyone  who  has  had  garbage  picked  up  In 
certain  areas  of  the  Northeast,  bought  a 
candy  bar  In  a  vending  machine,  tried  to 
construct  a  building  in  New  York  City,  or 
dined  on  filet  of  sole  in  Manhattan  resUu- 
rants  has.  to  some  extent,  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  coffers  of  the  underworld  bosses. 


New  York  City  provides  a  particular 
ly  Instructive  window  on  racketeering, 
In  large  part  because  law  enforcement 
officials  there  have  been  so  energetic. 
Criminal  investigations  have  exposed  a 
wide  range  of  racketeering  activities, 
notably  In  the  construction  and  cart- 
ing Industries.  John  L.  Hogan,  until  re- 
cently the  chief  of  the  FBI's  New 
York  office,  described  the  situation  in 
this  way: 

The  aggregate  cost  of  organized  crime  to 
the  average  citizen  Is  astronomical  •  •  •.  It 


hits  our  pocketbooks.  hits  us  on  the  Job,  hlti 
us  in  stores.  hiU  the  houses  we  live  In.  on 
the  roads  we  drive  on.  It  accelerates  our 
costs. 

New  York  State  Attorney  General 
Robert  Abrams  recently  elaborated  on 
the  latter  statement.  In  filing  an  anti- 
trust suit  against  eight  concrete  com- 
panies—three of  which  may  have  con- 
nections with  organized  crime.  Abrams 
contended  that  the  concrete  industry 
was  overcharging  builders  in  New 
York  by  as  much  as  $50  million  each 
year.  Rudolph  Giulanl.  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
has  stated  that  extortion  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  has  driven  up  build- 
ing costs  by  about  20  percent.  Natural- 
ly, higher  construction  prices  translate 
Into  higher  rents,  higher  costs  for  the 
goods  sold  by  companies  using  the 
buildings,  and  higher  Government 
taxes  to  pay  for  expensive  public  . 
works  projects. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Or- 
ganized Crime  has  confirmed  this  In- 
formation. One  New  York  City  con- 
struction manager  told  the  panel  that 
the  Mafia  exercises  influence  over  all 
construction  contracts  valued  between 
$500,000  and  $100  million.  The  Com- 
mission's executive  director.  James 
Harmon,  also  believes  that  Mafia  con- 
nections are  presently  unavoidable. 

In  New  York  City,  a  builder  cannot  con- 
struct a  building  from  the  ground  up  with- 
out dealing  with  a  union  that  is  controlled 
by  organized  crime  •  '  M  can  even  take  It  a 
step  further.  A  builder  cannot  even  tear 
down  an  existing  building  before  coristruct- 
Ing  a  new  building  without  dealing  with  a 
union  that  is  controlled  by  organized  crime. 
La  Cosa  Nostra,  therefore,  extorts 
not  only  from  business  and  unions,  but 
from  ordinary  New  Yorkers  ranging 
from  the  entrepreneur  building  a  con- 
dominium to  the  secretary  living  in  an 
apartment. 

Unfortunately,  the  carting  Industry 
provides  a  second  arena  for  victimiza- 
tion. Ronald  Goldstock.  who  heads  the 
New  York  SUte  Organized  Crime 
Strike  Force,  has  stated  that  the  Luc- 
chese  organization,  allegedly  one  of 
the  five  Mafia  families  of  New  York, 
dominated  carting  businesses  in  Long 
Island.  They  obtained  this  hegemony 
through,  in  Mr.  Ooldstock's  words, 
"threats  of  physical  Injury,  economic 
Injury,  property  damage"  and  the  ma- 
nipulation of  the  key  unions  In  the 
field,  the  Employees'  Association.  Mr. 
Goldstock  has  observed  that  the  mob's 
monopoly  costs  consumers  roughly  $10 
million  per  year.  And  commercial  es- 
tablishments may  be  paying  the  mob- 
sters a  400-percent  premium  to  have 
their  garbage  picked  up. 

Federal  and  State  officials  are  thus 
convinced  that  the  same  men  who 
profit  from  prostitution  and  poisonous 
drugs  are  now  exploiting  vital  sectors 
of  our  economy— at  the  expense  of  the 
American  people.  Their  generaliza- 
tions,  however,   pale   In   comparison 
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with  actual  cases  presented  before 
Federal  courts  and  the  President's 
Commission.  These  cases  reveal  not 
only  the  extortionate  profits  gained  by 
the  mob,  but  the  almost  dictatorial 
power  they  have  acquired  over  individ- 
uals and  organizations. 

The  besieged  construction  industry 
provides  the  framework  for  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  cases,  the  trial  of  pur- 
ported Colombo  crime  family  members 
that  began  in  December  1985.  Mr. 
Ralph  Scopo  played  an  essential  role 
in  the  development  of  the  Federal 
prosecutor's  argument. 

D  1240 
Scopo  had  served  for  many  years  as 
the  president  of  the  New  York  district 
council  of  the  Cement  &  Concrete 
Workers  Union.  He  was  also  alleged  to 
be  an  associate  of  the  Colombo 
"family."  The  prosecution  contended 
that,  in  his  capacity  as  a  union  leader. 
Scopo  required  payoffs  from  concrete 
contractors  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Mafia  superiors.  Concrete  contractors 
testified  to  this  effect,  but  the  most 
damaging  evidence  came  from  tape  re- 
cordings. 

One  tape  recorded  a  conversation  be- 
tween Scopi.  Gennaro  Langella.  Do- 
minic Montemarano,  and  Louis  Poceri. 
According  to  the  prosecution,  Langella 
had  functioned  as  "acting  boss"  for 
the  Colombo  family;  Montemarano 
was  a  Colombo  "captain";  and  union 
official  Foceri  was  a  "soldier"  for  the 
Lucchese  family.  At  one  point.  Scopo 
tells  his  friends  that  he  wants  $50,000 
from  contractor  Peter  DeGaetano 
within  a  few  days.  Referring  to  the 
merger  of  two  construction  companies, 
Foceri  states  that  "PauUie  wants  his 
money  and  Tony  wants  his  money." 
He  did  not  identify  which  Tony  he  was 
referring  to,  but  "PauUie"  was  appar- 
ently Paul  Castellano,  head  of  the 
Gambino  family  until  his  assassination 
in  December.  Foceri  later  added  that 
an  obstinate  contractor  had  been  com- 
pelled to  "pay  money"  and  that  he 
had  been  "taught  a  lesson."  Mr. 
Poceri.  however,  had  also  taught  the 
jury  a  lesson— about  the  association  of 
major  union  officials  with  the  most 
ruthless  criminals. 

During  an  earlier  round  of  testimo- 
ny, the  prosecution  had  played  a  tape 
involving  Scopo  and  contractor  David 
Assalti.  The  tape  provided  an  astonish- 
ing record  of  Mr.  Scope's  opinions  on 
extortion.  Assalti  had  testified  that,  in 
exchange  for  labor  peace,  he  had  paid 
Scopo  $600  during  the  building  of  La- 
Guardia  Community  College  and 
$2,000  during  the  construction  of  St. 
Albans  Parish  Hall  in  Queens.  In  the 
tapes,  Scopo  tells  Assalti,  "You  gotta 
pay,  there's  no  two  ways  about  it  •  '  *. 
Money  ain't  everything."  He  adds  that 
he  wishes  that  he  himself  paid  off 
people:  "You  know,  it  gives  you  peace 
of  mind."  Finally  Scopo  recounts  the 
difficulty  he  had  with  one  union  offi- 


cial over  his  extortionate  actions. 
Joseph  PanwUso.  he  says,  was  "from 
the  old  days,"  and  "honest  as  the  day 
was  long."  When  Mr.  Paradiso  ques- 
tioned Scopo's  activities.  Scopo  told 
Assalti.  "I  had  to  talk  my  way  out  of  it 
and  lie  like  a  son  of  a  gun  to  get  out  of 
it."  The  sad  implications  of  Scopo's 
conversations  are  clear:  Racketeers 
not  only  hold  sway  over  parts  of  the 
construction  industry,  but  their  secure 
authority  has  acquired  an  arrogant 
swagger. 

The  misadventures  of  Matthew 
(Matty  the  Horse)  lanlello  suggest 
that  the  mob  may  be  gloating  over 
much  more  than  concrete.  Federal 
prosecutors  allege  that  laniello,  pur- 
portedly a  captain  in  the  Genovese 
crime  family,  worked  with  a  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Cohen  to  operate  bars  and  res- 
taurants in  "a  pattern  of  racketeer- 
ing." The  two  men  supposedly 
skimmed  $2  million  from  these  busi- 
nesses. They  concealed  their  control  of 
the  facilities,  at  one  point  acquiring 
fraudulent  liquor  licenses.  Then  they 
failed  to  report  the  taxable  income 
they  gained  from  the  establishments. 
The  industrious  Mr.  laniello  may  have 
also  secretly  controlled  carting  compa- 
nies that  handled  millions  of  dollars  in 
waste-removal  contracts  for  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.  He  faces  Federal 
charges  on  these  grounds  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  the  threats,  violence 
and  thefts  employed  by  racketeers 
extend  far  beyond  the  world  of  Matty 
the  Horse  and  the  boroughs  of  New 
York  City.  The  Kansas  City  trial  of  re- 
puted mobsters  from  Kansas  City, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  revealed  rack- 
eteering activites  that  grasp  across 
State  boundaries  for  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  profits. 

Former  Las  Vegas  casino  proprietor 
Allen  Glick  provided  frightening  testi- 
mony to  this  effect  in  November  1985. 
In  1974,  Glick  purchased  the  Stardust 
and  Fremont  hotels  on  the  Las  Vegas 
strip.  He  did  so  with  a  $62.75  miUion 
loan  from  the  Teamsters,  an  arrange- 
ment made  in  concert  with  purported 
Milwaukee   Mafia   boss   Frank   Balis- 
trieri.    Balistrierl    soon    insisted    that 
Glick  hire  Frank  Rosenthal,  reputedly 
a  mob  enforcer,  as  the  chief  of  his 
Nevada  operations.  To  Glick's  distress, 
Rosenthal    soon    began    hiring    and 
firing  people  on  his  own  authority.  He 
even  ordered  Glick's  secretaries  to  spy 
on  him.  Glick  protested,  but  Rosen- 
thal. Glick  recalls,  gave  him  an  icy  re- 
sponse. "I  think  it's  about  time  we  had 
a   discussion.   Glick.    You're   not   my 
boss.  And  when  I  say  you're  not  my 
boss.  I'm  talking  not  just  from  an  ad- 
ministrative position,  but  healthwise. 
If  you  Interfere  with  what's  going  on 
here,  you  will  never  leave  this  corpora- 
tion alive.  Test  me."  Amazingly.  Glick 
continued  to  quarrel  with  Rosenthal. 
The    latter    finally    demanded    that 
Glick  fly  to  Kansas  City,  where  he 
met  with  another  alleged  Mafia  chief- 


tain. Nick  Clvella.  Clvella,  not  a  subtle 
individual,  decided  to  give  Glick  an 
easy  clue  as  to  his  identity:  "You  don't 
know  me,  but  if  it  would  be  my  choice, 
you  wouldn't  leave  this  room  alive." 
Civella  then  stated  that  he  too  had 
played  a  role  in  the  Teamsters  loan. 
He  assured  Glick  that  he  would  not  re- 
ceive the  new  loan  from  that  organiza- 
tion which  Glick  was  then  seeking. 
Glick  in  fact  received  no  further  as- 
sistance from  the  Teamsters,  and 
eventually  sold  his  casinos. 

Obviously,  the  implications  of 
Glick's  testimony  present  severe  di- 
lemmas for  law  enforcement.  Govern- 
ment officials  must  combat  an  enemy 
with  the  financial  resources  of  large 
corporations.  They  must  confront  a 
criminal  organization  with  the  flexibil- 
ity that  interstate  connections  pro- 
vide. And  they  must  seek  to  appre- 
hend individuals  with  a  medieval  tradi- 
tion of  ruthlessness. 

Of  course,  one  might  dismiss  such 
anxiety,  perhaps  contending  that  the 
information  presented  in  the  Kansas 
City  trial  constitutes  only  one  instance 
of  the  abuse  of  union  funds.  But  testi- 
mony before  the  President's  Commis- 
sion strongly  suggests  otherwise. 
David  Williams,  an  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  an  investigator 
for  the  President's  Commission,  testi- 
fied that  labor  racketeers  have  manip- 
ulated union  financial  resources  to  pay 
for  their  attorneys: 

The  fact  that  labor  racketeers  are  capable 
of  forcing  their  victims  to  pay  their  legal 
fees  is  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  level 
of  control  and  domination  racketeers  hold 
over  these  captive  unions.  A  number  of 
methods  are  employed  for  extracting  these 
legal  fees. 

In  some  instances,  labor  racketeers'  legal 
fees  are  paid  directly  by  the  union  or  pen- 
sion fund  that  they  are  convicted  of  plun- 
dering. Frequently,  sham  authorization  is 
obtained  from  puppet-like  trustees  installed 
by  the  racketeers. 

A  second  method  frequently  employed  is 
for  union  officials  under  investigation  or  in- 
dictment to  receive  legal  representation 
from  attorneys  on  retainer  by  the  victim 
union.  Upon  closer  inspection,  the  substan- 
tive duties  of  such  attorneys  appear  to  have 
been  solely  to  keep  union  mobsters  out  of 
prison  and  to  protect  them  from  the  legal 
recourses  of  their  own  membership. 

Williams  revealed  that  these  prac- 
tices, obscene  as  they  might  be,  are 
only  the  tip  of  the  proverbial  iceberg. 

When  the  Government  sometimes  steps  in 
to  prevent  these  blatantly  abusive  practices, 
the  racketeers  force  the  unions'  insurance 
companies  to  pay  for  their  improper  ex- 
penditures. Those  insurance  companies 
merely  recoup  these  losses  by  raising  their 
fiduciary  insurance  rates  to  the  union,  and 
the  victimized  membership  continues  to  pay 
indirectly  for  the  legal  fees  of  the  men  who 
have  been  charged  with  plundering  their 
treasuries. 

If  these  methods  fail,  the  racketeer  re- 
coups his  legal  expenses  by  collecting  "vol- 
untary contributionsd"  from  his  member- 
ship, who  are  often  dependent  upon  him  for 
work  assignments.  These  collections  most 


commonly  take  the  form  of  defense  funds 
and  testimonial  dinners. 

All  of  these  methods  are  structured  and 
designed  to  provide  racketeers  with  free 
legal  services,  typically  at  astronomical 
costs  to  the  membership. 

Possibly  the  most  offensive  aspect  of 
these  practices  are  schemes  designed  to  pay 
legal  expenses  for  mobsters  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  union.  Frequently,  this 
scheme  is  employed  when  union  racketeers 
are  brought  to  Justice  with  their  associates 
in  organized  crime  groups.  Including  the  La 
Costa  Nostra.  When  joint  defense  fees  are 
incurred  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  defend- 
ants, such  as  those  relat«d  to  private  detec- 
tive work  and  accounting  services,  the  de- 
fendant whose  fees  are  paid  by  a  union 
entity  claims  the  entire  Joint  costo  of  such 
services  rather  than  pro  rating  them  among 
all  defendant*.  The  defendants  who  have 
plundered  the  unions  but  are  not  eligible  for 
legal  fee  reimbursement,  have  many  of  their 
costs  transferred  to  eligible  union  racketeer 
defendants. 

These  legal  fees  do  far  more  than  cover 
labor  racketeers'  expenses  during  trials.  In- 
creasingly, union  monies  are  expended  to 
combat  and  head  off  ongoing  government 
investigations  aimed  at  cleaning  up  these 
mob-dominated  unions.  Private  investiga- 
tors are  engaged  to  follow  the  actions  of 
federal  investigators.  Attorneys  with  impor- 
tant influence  are  hired  to  plead  with  high 
level  Justice  Department  [officials!  to  halt 
or  abandon  union  probes. 

Williams  provided  an  important  em- 
pirical foundation  for  these  conten- 
tions. 

A  case  study  has  been  selected  by  the  staff 
to   illiistrate   the   abuses   outlined   in   this 
statement.  The  information  was  obtained 
through  Commission  subpoenas  and  inter- 
views. The  study  centers  upon  the  legal  fees 
paid  by  various  Teamster  labor  entities  in 
the  government  investigation  of  attempts  to 
bribe  former  U.S.  Senator  Howard  Cannon 
of  Nevada.  In  the  subsequent  trial.  United 
States  vs.   Dorfman,   all  defendants  were 
found  guilty  of  all  charges.  Yet  Teamster 
organizations  paid  over  $2,385,000  in  legal 
fees  for  these  defendanU.  An  additional  $1.7 
million  was  paid  by  a  service  provider  firm 
whose  sole  source  of  income  was  Teamster 
fees.  One  of  the  Teamster  organizations,  the 
Central   SUtes   Southeast   and   Southwest 
Areas   Pension   and    Health   and   Welfare 
Fund,  known  as  the  Central  SUtes,  actually 
changed  Its  requisitions  during  the  case  to 
retroactively  allow  such  legal  fees  to  be 
paid.  The  defense  payments  not  only  bene- 
fitted IBT  President  Roy  Williams,  Trustees 
Advisor     Andrew     Massa     and     Thomas 
O'Malley.  but  aided  In  the  defense  of  reput- 
ed mobsters  Allen  Dorfman  and  Joey  Lom- 
bardo.  Roy  Williams'  million-dollar  defense 
was  paid  by  Central  States,  the  Central 
Conference  of  Teamsters  and  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  Central 
SUtes  Trustees  Massa  and  O'Malley  had 
$1.3  million  paid  by  the  Central  SUtes  for 
their  defense  expenses.  Reputed  mobster 
Allen  Dorfman's  $1.7  million  defense  fees 
were  paid  for  by  hla  Insurance  and  claims 
processing  firms  whose  sole  customers  were 
Teamster  entitles.  Both  Dorfman  and  Lom- 
bardo  received  the  considerable  benefit  of 
private  Investigators  and  transcription  serv- 
ices paid  for  by  the  Central  States  Pension 
Fund.  Dorfman,  a  reputed  affiliate  of  La 
Cosa  Nostra,  and  Joey  Lombardo.  a  reputed 
La  Cosa  Nostra  leader,  were  used  to  such 
treatment  by  the  Central  SUtes'  Funds.  In 
1976,  the  Central  SUtes  paid  $160,000  to  the 


Arthur  Young  accounting  firm  to  defend 
Alley  Dorfman  and  Joey  Lombardo  along 
with  other  defendanU  In  United  SUtes 
verses  Welner. 

In  the  end,  the  elderly  Teamster  pension- 
ers paid  for  the  extravagant  defense  of  the 
racketeers  who  have  held  their  unions  cap- 
tive during  their  entire  lives. 

As  the  legal  fees  were  being  authorized  by 
the  Central  States  Trustees  to  benefit  crimi- 
nal elements  and  the  Fund,  Atlanta  Team- 
ster Glenn  Hall  was  struggling  desperately 
and  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  his  pension 
from  the  same  Trustees.  Mr.  Hall,  unlike 
Dorfman  and  Lombardo,  had  been  a  Team- 
ster for  28  years.  While  the  Teamsters  un- 
qustlonably  paid  millions  for  the  defense 
fees  of  other.  Mr.  Hall  had  to  wait  five  long 
years  before  U.S.  courts  compelled  the 
Trustees  to  give  Mr.  Hall  his  well  earned 
pension  benefit. 

In  a  sense.  Mr.  Williams'  statement 
demonstrates  the  acute  unfairness  of 
broadly  whitewashing  unions  as  the 
residences  of  the  mob.  Such  character- 
izations bypass  the  fact  that  certain 
corrupt  individuals  In  the  organization 
have  extorted  money  not  just  from 
the  pension  and  health  funds,  but 
from  the  hard-working  union  members 
whose  money  comprises  those  funds. 
Racketeers  are  thieves  on  the  grandest 
of  scales,  stealing  from  the  retirement 
and  medical  needs  of  unionists. 

In  this  context,  it  Is  encouraging  to 
mention  the  testimony  of  Mr.  George 
Lehr,  executive  director  of  the  Team- 
ster's central  states,  southeast  and 
southwest  areas  health  and  welfare 
and  pension  funds.  Mr.  Lehr  told  the 
President's  Commission  that  since  his 
appointment  in  1981,  his  unit  has  In- 
stituted professional  management 
practices  and  hired  a  staff  of  profes- 
sional accountants  and  financial  ex- 
perts. He  also  stated  that  under  the 
leadership  of  Morgan  Stanley,  the  fi- 
duciary for  the  funds.  Investments  in 
Nevada  gambling  establishments  have 
dwindled  from  $260.6  million  to  $34.7 
million. 

In  contrast,  the  Commission's  final 
conclusions  about  other  key  unions 
was  very  discouraging  indeed.  Two 
locals  of  the  New  York  Harbor  union, 
it  says,  are  "firmly  under  the  control 
of  the  Gambino  and  Genovese"  orga- 
nizations. Locals  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  of  HERE— the  Hotel  Employees 
and  Restaurant  Employees  Union— 
which  contains  some  400,000  members, 
may  be  heavily  Infiltrated  by  orga- 
nized crime,  and  the  final  report  as- 
serted that  the  Mafia  exercises  an 
"almost  unfettered  control"  over  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  waterfront 
through  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association.  The  latter  organiza- 
tion numbers  some  200,000  members. 

Statements  before  the  Commission 
regarding  the  Laborers'  International 
Union  proved  equally  disheartening. 
Ken  Eto,  the  victim  of  the  attempted 
assassination  I  reported  above,  dis- 
cussed the  Identity  of  key  officials  in 
that  union.  He  stated  that  Vlnce 
Solano,  president  of  local  1  In  Chicago. 


Is  a  territorial  boss  of  the  Mafia  on 
that  city's  north  side.  As  a  territorial 
boss,  Eto  maintained,  Solano  controls 
gambling,  poker  games,  horse  book- 
making,  sport  bookmaklng.  extortion 
of  topless  clubs,  strip  joints,  massage 
parlors,    adult   bookstores,    gay   bars, 
vending  machines  and  even  Jukeboxes. 
Eto  added  that  Al  Pllotto,  president  of 
local  5.  functions  as  another  territorial 
boss  In  Chicago.  And  John  Pecarotta. 
who  holds  a  position  on  the  union's 
central  States  board,  reportedly  acU 
as  an  enforcer  for  the  Chicago  Maifla. 
If  Commission  testimony  Is  correct, 
the  r6sum6s  of  some  Laborers'  officials 
In  New  York  are  equally  grim.  A  New 
York    labor    official,    who    asked    to 
remain  anonymous  out  of  fear  for  his 
life.  Identified  the  following  individ- 
uals: Vincent    'Vlnnle  the  Chin"  Gl- 
gantl,   purportedly  of  the  Genovese 
family,  who  dominates  local  96;  Paul 
Varo,  reputedly  a  captain  In  the  Luc- 
chese   family,    who    dominates    local 
1298,  Christopher  Pomarl.  Allegedly  a 
counselor  of  the  Lucchese  family,  who 
governs  local  731;  Samuel  Cavallerl. 
possibly  a  member  of  the  Lucchese  or- 
ganization, who  "owns"  Blasters  Local 
29;  Vlnnle  DlNapoll.  another  reported 
member  of  the  Lucchese  unit,  who 
"controls "  local  18-A.  These  connec- 
tions would  certainly  appear  to  con- 
firm the  view  that  high  construction 
costs  In  New  York  do  not  arise  from 
Inflation  alone. 

Judge  Irving  Kaufman,  chairman  of 
the  President's  Commission,  observed 
In  an  opening  statement  before  the 
first  hearing  that  mob  Influence  In 
particularly  strategic  locals  translates 
Into  mob  Influence  over  the  national 
level  of  the  union.  He  believed  this  to 
be  the  case  with  the  Laborers'  Union. 
The  testimony  of  Robert  Powell,  while 
lacking  in  direct  references  to  Mafia 
ties,  may  be  interpreted  as  support  for 
these  views.  Mr.  Powell  rose  from  a 
dltch-dlgger  to  the  first  vice-presiden- 
cy of  the  Laborers  Union.  He  partici- 
pated actively  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment of  the  1960's.  working  with  the 
NAACP.  the  Urban  League  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. He  also  encouraged  efforts  to 
eliminate  criminal  corruption  from  se- 
lected locals  of  the  union.  Mr.  Powell's 
background,  however,  did  not  make 
him  Impervious  to  fear  of  his  superior! 
In  the  union.  During  his  testimony. 
Powell  listed  three  reasons  for  his  anx- 
iety about  the  union  leadership.  In 
1981.  rumors  had  circulated  that  Mr. 
Powell  would  seek  the  presidency  of 
his  union,  then  held  by  Mr.  Angelo 
Posco.  At  a  July  dinner  at  the  Hay- 
Adams    hotel,    Mr.    Powell    recalled. 
Fosco  commented:  "I  understand  that 
you  are  running  against  me  and  you 
got  certain  people  on  the  staff  as  your 
campaign  manager  •  •  •  Powell,  you're 
dead,  you're  dead."  Since  Powell  be- 
lieved  that   Posco   may    have    been 
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linked  to  the  Chicago  Mafia,  he  took 
this  threat  seriously.  He  also  took  seri- 
ously the  comments  of  Arthur  Coia, 
the    union's    secretary-treasurer,    re- 
garding his  potential  candidacy  for  the 
presidency.    In    Mr.    Powell's    words, 
"We  had  a  conversation  one  time  *  *  * 
he  told  me  that  the  Italians  had  orga- 
nized the  laborers  and  that  nobody 
black  or  anyone  else  was  going  to  ever 
take  control. "  Following  the  conven- 
tion that  reelected  Fosco,  Powell  dis- 
covered that  Coia  was  npt  just  speak- 
ing for  himself.  He  found  a  dead  rat 
and  then  a  dead  pigeon  in  his  car,  and 
then  received  threatening  phone  calls. 
asking  him  if  he  had  adequate  insur- 
ance and  if  he  was  breathing  comfort- 
ably. The  sum  of  these  events  have 
lead  Mr.  Powell,  in  presenting  his  tes- 
timony, to  strongly  urge  the  Crovem- 
ment  to  take  action  against  criminal 
elements  in  unions.  According  to  Mr. 
Powell,  the  responsible  union  mem- 
bers are  often  too  frightened  to  do  so. 
During  a  later  session  of  the  Com- 
mission's  hearings.  Acting  Chairman 
Samuel  Skinner  asked  why  the  Gov- 
ernment had  for  so  long  been  unable 
to  fully  respond  to  those  fears.  Ronald 
Goldstock,  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Organized  Crime  Task  Force,  of- 
fered an  explanation.  First,  the  Mafia 
code   of   silence   ruled   the   "family" 
members   without   question   into   the 
1960's.   Second,   although   the   Mafia 
had  been  in  existence  since  at  least 
1930.  the  FBI  did  not  recognize  its  full 
dimensions  until  the  late  1950's.  Third, 
key  statutes  such  at  the  RICO  legisla- 
tion,  permission  of  electronic   eaves- 
dropping and  provisions  for  testimoni- 
al immunity  did  not  pass  the  Congress 
until  1968  and  1970.  Fourth,  Mr.  Gold- 
stock  believes  that  Federal  prosecutors 
did   not   make   adequate   use   of   the 
RICO  statutes   until   the   mid-1970's. 
Clearly,  the  Mafia's  web,  at  once  so 
pervasive  and  so  intricate,  requires  the 
most  painstalting  of  efforts  to  under- 
stand, let  alone  disentangle. 

The  Federal  investigation  of  Team- 
sters Local  560  in  New  Jersey  provides 
exceptional  verification  of  this  state- 
ment. It  constituted  the  first  civil 
action  ever  against  labor  racketeers 
under  the  RICO  statutes.  Robert 
Stewart,  chief  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Strike  Force  in  Newark,  reported  on 
the  case  for  the  President's  Commis- 
sion last  April. 

By  way  of  background.  Local  560  had 
gained  national  notoriety  as  far  back  as 
June  of  1963,  when  Life  magazine  ran  a 
cover  story  about  the  murder  of  Walter 
Glockner.  a  prominent  560  dissident.  Some 
twelve  years  later,  the  local  and  Anthony 
Provenzano  were  again  in  the  national  lime- 
light following  the  disappearance  of  former 
Teamster  Union  President  James  R.  Hoffa. 
The  publicity  was  such  that  one  Executive 
Board  Member  was  later  constrained  to 
admit  on  the  witness  stand  that  the  public 
perception  of  local  560  was  that  of  a 
"racket-ridden  ■  union. 

The  Government  noted  this  perception 
and.  on  March  9.  1982.  filed  the  first  civil 
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RICO  complaint  of  Its  kind  in  the  14-year 
history  of  the  RICO  sUtute.  This  complaint 
alleged  that  local  560  was  a  "captive  labor 
organization",  which  the  Provenzano  Crime 
Group  had  dominated  through  fear  and  in- 
timidation and  had  exploited  through  fraud 
and  corruption.  There  followed  a  15-week 
trial  during  early  1983:  and  on  February  8. 
1984.  Federal  District  Judge  Harold  A.  Ack- 
erman  granted  injunctive  relief— holding, 
inter  alia,  that  the  Provenzano  Group  had 
been  a  well-disciplined  conspiratorial  organi- 
zation In  substantially  continual  existence 
throughout  the  past  30  years;  that  it  had 
utilized  a  "climate  of  fear  and  intimidation" 
to  capture  and  exploit  Local  560;  and  that 
the  racketeering  violations  which  had  vic- 
timized both  the  membership  of  the  local 
and  the  affected  portions  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry were  likely  to  recur  unless  the  condi- 
tions within  the  local  which  had  created 
that  situation  were  alleviated.  To  that  end. 
Judge  Ackerman  ordered  the  removal  of  the 
entire  Executive  Board  and  placed  the  local 
under  trusteeship.  In  addition,  he  perma- 
nently enjoined  those  defendants  who  were 
members  of  the  Provenzano  Crime  Group 
from  any  future  dealings,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  any  labor  organization  or  employee 
benefit  plan 


Mr.   Stewart  outlined  four  comer- 
stones    of    the     Government's    case 
against  the  Provenzano  crime  group. 
First,  former  associates  of  Mr.  Proven- 
zano provided  testimony  that  showed: 
The  group  had  engaged  in  racketeer- 
ing activities;  the  group  engaged  in  a 
range  of  activities  far  beyond  any  one 
conspiratorial   act;   the   group   would 
remain  viable  regardless  of  the  deaths 
of    some    of    its    principal    leaders. 
Second,  the  prosecution  provided  evi- 
dence pertaining  to  what  Judge  Acker- 
man  caUed    'a  multifaceted  orgy  of 
criminal  activity."  This  "orgy,"  which 
had  previously  lead  to  nine  criminal 
convictions,    included    two    murders, 
three  incidents  of  payoffs  for  "labor 
peace,"  one  episode  of  a  loansharking 
conspiracy  and  one  of  a  counterfeiting 
conspiracy.  The  Provenzano  associates 
could  not  at  that  time  be  charged  with 
any  criminail  actions,  but  thanks  to  the 
civil  application  of  the  RICO  statute, 
they  could  be  cited  for  violations  of 
the  Hobbs  Act's  protection  of  union 
democracy.  Judge  Ackerman's  decision 
that    the    "climate    of    intimidation" 
present  in  the  local  did  apply  to  the 
Hobbs  Act  provided  the  third  comer- 
stone  of  the  prosecution's  case.  Inter- 
estingly, the  defendants  provided  the 
fourth  cornerstone.  In  the  context  of  a 
criminal  case,  a  prosecutor  would  have 
to  be  unstable  to  believe  that  orga- 
nized crime  defendants  would  provide 
useful  evidence.  But  Stewart  observed 
that  in  civil  litigation,  "silence  can  be 
probative    of   deliberate   concealment 
and  can  support  the  commonsense  in- 
ference that  a  truhtful  answer  would 
be  detrimental  to  one's  position." 

D  1255 

I  might  just  defer  for  a  second  here 
and  say  that  essentially  that  means,  in 
other  words,  that  in  a  criminal  case 
when  you  take  the  fifth,  the  jury  is  in- 


st.-ucted  not  to  take  anything  from 
that  fact.  They  cannot  impute  any- 
thing from  that  fact.  They  cannot 
impute  any  sort  of  proof  from  the  fact 
that  a  defendant  has  taken  the  fifth. 

In  a  civil  action,  however,  when 
something  comes  up  which  could  be 
answered  by  an  individual,  that  is,  an 
individual  defendant  has  information 
on  that  question  and  yet  does  not 
come  forward  with  information  on 
that  question,  his  or  her  silence  can  be 
taken  as  a  commonsense  inference 
that  a  truthful  answer  would  be  detri- 
mental to  his  particular  cause  or  his 
particular  case. 
To  return  to  the  quote: 
To  avoid  this  consequence,  the  defendant 
must  explain  his  conduct.  Thus,  when  busi- 
ness agent  Andrew  Reynolds  refused  during 
the  deposition  process  to  answer  a  series  of 
questions  about  meetings  which  he  had  had 
with  members  of  the  Genovese  family  con- 
cerning the  affairs  of  local  560.  the  court 
drew  the  adverse  inference. 

Subsequently,  a  series  of  transparent 
lies  by  other  defendants  also  damaged 
their  situation,  making  clear  that  the 
Provenzano  crime  group  remained 
viable. 

In  sum,  the  civil  application  of  the 
RICO  statute  provided  an  exceptional 
avenue— the  only  one  available— to  a 
potential  contaiimient  of  labor  racket- 
eers in  New  Jersey.  But  Mr.  Stewart's 
description  of  the  case  makes  clear  the 
difficulty  in  grappling  with  a  multifa- 
ceted creature  like  the  Mafia.  To  bol- 
ster this  impression,  we  need  only  to 
leam  that  the  final  version  of  the 
complaint  consisted  of  some  347  pages, 
including  77  exhibits;  that  the  trial 
lasted  15  weeks;  and  that  historical  re- 
search over  a  20-year  period  was  neces- 
sary. It  is  more  disturbing  to  discover 
that  Mr.  Stewart  feels  that  the  "jury 
is  still  out"  on  the  question  of  the 
cleansing  of  local  560.  The  Mafia  is  in- 
famous for  its  capacity  to  periodically 
surge  out  of  an  ostensible  contain- 
ment. 

Sadly,  recent  court  cases  confirm 
this  contention.  Six  years  ago,  pros- 
ecutors in  southern  California  scored  a 
major  victory  over  organized  crime  in 
that  area  through  convictions  of  its 
key  leaders.  But  James  Henderson, 
until  recently  the  chief  of  the  Federal 
Organized  Crime  Task  Force,  believes 
that  Mafia  leaders  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  have  moved  to  southern 
Califomia  to  fill  the  mob  vacuum  left 
by  those  convictions.  In  June  1985, 
Federal  prosecutors  charged  Vito  Spil- 
lone,  allegedly  a  member  of  the  Chica- 
go syndicate,  with  loan  sharking  in 
Bell,  CA.  Spillone,  who  spent  5  years 
in  Federal  prison  before  moving  to 
Califomia,  purportedly  conspired  to 
supplant  local  loan  sharks  and  book- 
makers at  Los  Angeles-area  poker 
clubs. 

In  December.  Michael  J.  Pranzese. 
reputedly  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Colombo  crime  organization,  was  in- 
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dieted  on  racketeering  and  embezzle- 
ment charges.  Prosecutors  said  that 
Franzese  owned  or  operated  18  compa- 
nies for  the  explicit  purpose  of  embez- 
zling funds.  To  conduct  this  operation, 
the  accused  individuals  allegedly  per- 
suaded employees  of  legitimate  firms 
to  lie  and  cover  up  illegal  operations. 
On  other  occasions,  they  used  dummy 
corporations.  In  a  number  of  other  in- 
stances, the  defendants  purportedly 
threatened  or  assaulted  individuals  to 
compel  acquiescence  in  the  schemes. 
Prosecutor  Edward  McDonald  stated: 

The  Franzese  group  operated  a  criminal 
enterprise  not  through  common  street 
crimes,  but  through  fraudulent  schemes  for 
which  they  infiltrated  some  of  this  coun- 
try's most  respected  and  established  indus- 
tries and  businesses. 

Reports  in  the  December  20  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times  detailed  the 
indictment.  In  one  instance: 

The  defendants  financed  two  automobile 
dealerships  on  Long  Island— Lynn  Mazda 
and  Rumplik  Chevrolet— by  extorting  more 
than  $1  million  from  the  Beneficial  Com- 
merce Corp.  •  •  •  The  indictment  said  the 
group,  using  counterfeit  loans  as  collateral, 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Beneficial 
under  which  the  company  made  a  series  of 
loans  so  that  the  dealers  could  buy  cars 
from  the  manufacturers.  The  manufactur- 
ers supplied  the  new  cars  and  the  docu- 
ments needed  to  register  and  obtain  the 
titles  to  each  new  car. 

But  the  defendants,  according  to  the  in- 
dictment, failed  to  pay  Beneficial  for  the 
cars  sold  and  withheld  the  proper  docu- 
ments from  customers. 

The  prosecutors  identified  one  defendant. 
Gerard  R.  Moore.  59,  of  Wyckoff.  NJ.  as  a 
vice  president  of  Beneficial  who  assisted  the 
group  in  carrying  out  the  fraud. 

Another  defendant,  Walter  Doner.  53.  of 
Ronkonkoma,  Long  Island,  was  identified  as 
the  president  of  Rumplik  Chevrolet.  The 
prosecutors  said  Mr.  Doner  made  false  state- 
ments to  obtain  a  $500,000  loan  for  the  deal- 
ership from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Both  dealerships  have  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy. 
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According  to  the  Times: 

Mr.  Pranzese  is  also  charged  with  trans- 
ferring $2.5  million  from  various  businesses 
to  his  private  movie  production  company, 
and  to  his  wife,  so  they  could  purchase  a 
home  on  Long  Island. 

The  racketeers  of  organized  crime, 
therefore,  remain  Incipient  corrupters 
of  our  society.  Within  their  bastions, 
whether  they  be  bookmaklng  centers 
or  exploited  unions,  they  can  obtain 
an  almost  autocratic  rule.  They  have 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  command 
huge  financial  resources.  From  New 
York  to  Kansas  City  to  Bell,  CA,  they 
have  proven  their  geographic  mobility. 
And.  If  the  Franzese  case  is  not  atypi- 
cal, they  may  be  adapting  to  the  eco- 
nomic sophistication  of  the  1980'8. 

In  confronting  this  formidable 
enemy,  the  leaders  of  our  society  may 
easily  fall  prey  to  despair  and  defeat- 
Ism.  This  is  a  reprehensible  alterna- 
tive. As  Thomas  McBride.  a  member  of 
the  President's  Commission,  stated  at 
the  end  of  its  hearings  on  this  subject: 


There  are  simply  too  many  human  trage- 
dies In  these  (acts  of]  violence  and  threat*, 
too  much  economic  loss,  and  really  a  very 
fundamental  assault  on  our  democratic 
fabric.  The  notion  that  these  mob  outflU 
with  Ithe]  dominating  [of]  unions  can  have 
government  of  their  own.  operating  by  their 
own  rules  and  seemingly  untouchable  by 
the  agencies  of  the  government  Is  simply 
something  that  I  cannot  abide. 

Neither  can  I.  Instead  of  accepting 
these  afflictions,  we  need  to  evaluate 
new  methods  for  combating  the  rack- 
eteers. New  methods  can  be  effective, 
as  the  innovative  efforts  of  Rudolph 
Giulanl  have  shown.  As  a  starting 
point,  we  might  evaluate  the  feasibili- 
ty of  planning  future  commissions 
every  5  or  10  years.  In  order  to  contin- 
ually expose  an  Industry  that  thrives 
In  secrecy.  We  might  consider  revi- 
sions In  the  procedures  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  in  order  that 
union  democracy  might  have  a  more 
vigorous  voice.  National  leaders  may 
wish  to  follow  two  of  President  Rea- 
gan's suggestions  in  this  area,  as  out- 
lined In  the  January  12  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine.  First,  they 
might  encourage  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation authorizing  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  conduct  court  supervised 
elect.'onlc  surveillance.  Second,  they 
might  promote  the  passage  of  RICO 
statutes  on  the  State  level— since  27 
States  have  yet  to  do  so. 

As  for  the  imposition  of  trusteeships 
on  locals  that  are  particularly  men- 
aced by  the  mob.  I  can  only  state  that 
the  manipulation  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  hard-working  unionists  Is  too 
grave  a  situation  for  Government  deci- 
sionmakers either  to  blindly  accept  or 
casually  dismiss  such  a  tactic.  Before  a 
verdict  is  reached  on  such  measures, 
Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  must  evaluate  Internal 
union  efforts  at  reform  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  actions  like  those  taken  In 
New  Jersey  by  Judge  Ackerman. 

Finally,  there  is  one  potential  re- 
sponse that  I  am  convinced  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  We  in  the  Congress 
must  certainly  and  immediately  pass 
money  laundering  legislation,  in  order 
to  cripple  the  other  leg  upon  which 
the  Mafia  stands.  Money  Is  the  life- 
blood  of  organized  crime  and  the  lack 
of  It  hit  the  mob  where  It  hurts  the 
most.  After  all,  the  Mafia  is  not  Invin- 
cible. Its  members  are  just  as  human 
as  the  people  they  prey  upon. 

D  1305 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Crime  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
HuoHESl.  hstf  Indicated  that  we  will  be 
moving  on  money-laundering  legisla- 
tion in  the  very  near  future.  I  expect 
that  we  win  get  the  same  cooperation 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  so  that  we  might  enact 
that  legislation  and  bring  a  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
so  that  we  might  work  In  concert  with 


the  U.S.  Senate  In  providing  this  nec- 
essary tool  so  that  we  might  be  able  to 
fight  the  mob  even  more  effectively. 

Racketeering,  that  Is,  that  type  of 
activity  involved  in  by  major  organized 
crime  organizations,  and  also  major 
drug  activities,  some  of  It  Involved 
with  major  organized  organizations, 
some  other  of  it  Independent,  those 
types  of  activities  thrive  on  and.  in 
fact,  must  be  sustained  by  money 
laundering. 

Money  laundering,  as  I  said  in  previ- 
ous special  orders,  is  basically  the 
process  by  which  dirty  money  becomes 
clean.  Money  that  is  obtained  in  these 
types  of  illegal  activities  somehow  Is 
cleansed.  It  is  either  through  a  bank, 
sometimes  going  to  places  such  as 
horseracing  facilities,  sometimes  going 
to  small  and  large  businesses,  in  one 
case  using  a  string  or  chain  of  pizza 
houses  In  order  to  do  it.  We  need  legis- 
lation to  make  Illegal  the  activity  of 
money  laundering. 


□  1315 

ARE        NICARAGUA'S        TROOPS 

REALLY       POISED      TO      TAKE 

OVER    THE    HEMISPHERE.    MR. 

PRESIDENT? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
DoRGAN]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  today  speak 
on  the  subject  of  our  Central  America 
Policy.  The  President  seems  bent  now 
on  a  very  aggressive  and  tenacious 
campaign  to  convince  this  country, 
and  especially  convince  this  Congress, 
to  send  $100  million  in  military  aid  to 
Central  America. 

Attendant  to  that  effort  Is  a  sugges- 
tion that  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
the  President's  strategy  of  sending 
$100  million  to  Central  America  for 
the  Contra  Soldiers,  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment In  Nicaragua,  somehow  do 
not  care  about  what  happens  in  Cen- 
tral America.  They  somehow  are  not 
Interested  in  the  problems  that  exist 
in  Nicaragua.  They  somehow  will  not 
accept  that  there  are  difficulties  In 
that  region  of  the  world. 

Let  me  say  that  those  of  us  who 
happen  to  believe  the  President's 
strategy  is  bankrupt,  wrong,  will  lead 
to  the  Improper  result  In  Central 
America— and  In  my  Judgment  will 
lead  to  disaster— we  nonetheless  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  vital  Interest  In 
Central  America,  and  nonetheless  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  do  some  things 
in  Central  America  to  provide  a  solu- 
tion to  the  difficulties  that  that  region 
is  now  experiencing. 

So  I  think  It  Is  Important  for  every- 
one to  understand  that  those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  President  do  not  do  so 
because  we  do  not  believe  there  are 
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problems  in  Central  America;  there 
are  problems  in  Central  America,  they 
exist.  We  need  to  respond  to  them,  but 
it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  respond  in 
the  wrong  way.  That  would  not  be  in 
our  interest  and  it  would  not  be  in  the 
Interests  of  those  who  live  in  that 
region  of  the  world. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress,  myself  in- 
cluded, have  been  to  Central  America. 
I  have  been  in  the  hills  between  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua;  I  have  visited  a 
Contra  soldier  camp;  I  have  visited 
with  the  leaders  of  most  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Central  America,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  in  my  judgment  there  is  a 
problem  there. 

I  also  believe  that  sending  guns  to 
hired  soldiers  in  the  hills  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  is  counter- 
productive. It  seems  to  me  that  our 
policies  in  recent  years  have  attempt- 
ed to  drive  the  Nicaraguan  people,  or 
at  least  have  had  the  effect  of  driving 
the  Nicaraguan  people,  away  rather 
than  toward  the  policies  of  this  coun- 
try. 

In  fact,  I  think  that  what  we  have 
done  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
Contra  soldiers  and  particularly  with 
respect  to  Nicaragua,  has  been  very 
counterproductive.  It  has  given  the 
Sandinista  government  every  excuse 
to  suspend  civil  liberties,  every  excuse 
to  provide  strict  censorship  of  the 
press,  every  excuse  to  create  the  kind 
of  a  country  internally  that  we  say  we 
are  opposed  to. 

Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
should  not  put  pressure  on  the  Sandi- 
nista government;  we  should.  There 
are  many  ways  to  do  that;  but  I  am 
saying  that  funding  a  secret  army  to 
try  to  overthrow  the  Sandinists  gov- 
ernment does  not  make  any  sense  be- 
cause it  does  not  work.  No.  1;  and  No. 
2,  it  supports  everything  this  country 
is  against.  It  is  not  the  American  way 
to  take  a  look  at  a  government  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  say  "Well,  we  oppose 
that  government,  therefore,  we  want 
to  overthrow  it."  If  that  is  the  case,  if 
that  were  what  we  were  about,  I  have 
got  a  couple  of  candidates:  I  do  not 
particularly  like  the  human  rights 
record  of  Chile,  Argentina.  Guatema- 
la. That  does  not  mean  that  this  coun- 
try ought  to  try  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernments in  those  countries— especial- 
ly in  light  of  promising  changes  in  the 
latter  two  nations. 

Let  us  talk  briefly  about  Nicaragua 
and  the  Sandinistas.  Senate  Frank 
Church,  who  was  I  think  one  of  the 
cogent  thinkers  on  foreign  policy,  who 
died  recently,  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. He  said  something  in  an  editorial 
piece  that  he  had  written  just  before 
he  passed  away  that  I  think  needs  to 
be  repeated. 

He  said:  In  countries  where  most  of 
the  people  have  nothing  and  a  few 
people  have  most  of  everything,  par- 
ticularly countries  like  those  in  Cen- 


tral America  where  you  have  incredi- 
ble wealth  for  the  few  and  squalid  pov- 
erty for  the  many,  there  will  always  be 
revolutions  in  that  kind  of  country. 
The  question  is.  When  will  we  ever 
leam  to  live  with  them  and  respond  to 
them  correctly? 

I  suppose  it  is  probably  understand- 
able that  countries  who  shut  off  a 
despot  dictator  that  presides  over  that 
kind  of  a  situation  in  which  a  few 
people  are  incredibly  wealthy  and  live 
in  great  splendor  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  live  in  abject  poverty,  when  the 
people  rise  up  and  throw  out  those 
kinds  of  rulers  I  suppose  it  is  inevita- 
ble that  those  new  governments  will 
probably  move  farther  to  the  left  than 
makes  us  comfortable. 

It  seems  to  me  the  question  for  us  is. 
How  do  we  respond  to  that  in  a  way 
that  represents  our  best  interests  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  in 
those  regions? 

The  administration  says  Nicaragua 
is  poised  to  threaten  this  hemisphere; 
it  says  130.000  soldiers,  the  biggest 
army  in  the  hemisphere  south  of  this 
country,  are  poised  to  threaten  the 
hemisphere. 

So  I  go  to  Nicaragua  and  I  start 
asking  around:  "Where  are  these 
130,000  soldiers?"  Well,  they  are  hard 
to  find.  I  suppose  you  can  count  them 
if  you  count  most  every  living,  breath- 
ing soul  down  there  that  could  con- 
ceivably carry  a  gun. 

I  recall  going  into  a  farm  coopera- 
tive, and  there  was  a  young  fellow  sit- 
ting on  a  fencepost  out  in  front  of  the 
cooperative.  He  was  holding  a  gxin. 
which  was  about  a  35-year-old  gun  of 
European  make.  I  asked  this  young 
fellow:  How  many  people  were  in  the 
cooperative?  "There  are  about  25 
males."  I  said.  "What  are  you  doing  up 
here  holding  this  gun?"  Well,  he  said 
it  was  his  day  to  hold  the  gim.  his  day 
to  keep  watch. 

I  said,  "How  much  ammunition  do 
you  have?"  "Oh.  not  very  much." 

"How  much  training  do  you  get?" 
"Well,  every  second  weekend  or  so, 
someone  comes  out  from  the  central 
area  to  talk  to  us  about  the  revolu- 
tion." 

"Do  you  shoot?  Do  you  target  prac- 
tice?" "Oh,  no,  not  very  much. 
Seldom,  if  ever.  They  just  talk  about 
the  revolution,  because  we  don't  have 
much  ammunition." 

So  you  have  got  25.  26  people  in  that 
farm  cooperative,  about  4  or  5  gxms,  35 
years  old,  almost  no  ammunition,  very 
little  training.  But  those  25  people  are 
part  of  that  130,000-man  force  alleged- 
ly poised  to  take  over  the  Central 
American  region  of  this  hemisphere. 

Well,  I  think  the  only  way  you  can 
respond  to  a  threat  is  to  assess  it  ap- 
propriately. If  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President  really  believe  that 
we  face  the  kind  of  a  threat  they  sug- 
gest In  Central  America,  then  what  on 
Earth  are  they  doing  fooling  around 


with  a  few  Contra  soldiers?  It  seems  to 
me  you  had  better  gas  everything  up 
we  have  and  run  on  down  there  and 
deal  with  the  problem— if  the  problem 
exists  as  they  describe  it. 

The  fact  is,  it  does  not  exist  that 
way.  It  simply  does  not.  I  was  on  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca,  between  EH  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  I  had  a 
briefing  from  a  Honduran  colonel  who 
has  been  patrolling  with  fast  boats  for 
18  months  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  where 
most  of  the  gun  running  is  supposed 
to  take  place  between  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador. 

I  went  out  in  his  boat  and  saw  what 
he  was  doing  and  then  I  had  the  brief- 
ing in  his  office  and  he  talked  about 
all  of  the  work  they  had  done  on  gun 
interdiction  for  the  last  18  months.  I 
said,  "Well,  how  many  arms  have  you 
really  interdicted?  How  many  arms 
shipments  have  you  interdicted  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador?" 

"Oh,  well,  we  really  haven't  inter- 
dicted any,"  he  said.  I  said.  "None?" 
"No.  not  any.  but  we  think  we've 
stopped  it." 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  kind  of 
export  of  terrorism  existed  to  the 
degree  that  we  have  been  told  it  does, 
you  would  interdict  some  arms  with 
the  kind  of  program  we  have  had  in 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 

Well,  the  Sandinistas  govern  Nicara- 
gua. I  do  not  like  them;  I  find  them  a 
bunch  of  bores.  I  also  find  them  very 
insensitive.  I  came  away  from  a  meet- 
ing with  Daniel  Ortega,  the  President 
of  Nicaragua,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Government  down  there,  and  I  was 
very  unimpressed;  did  not  like  them  at 
all.  Oh.  they  have  improved  some 
health  clinics  around  the  rural  areas; 
they  have  done  some  things  that  I 
suppose  you  could  describe  as  improve- 
ments over  the  Somoza  regime.  But 
the  fact  is  I  didn't  like  what  I  saw. 

Yet.  because  I  did  not  like  what  I  see 
does  not  mean  that  we  ought  to  try 
and  overthrow  the  government.  If  I 
felt  that  they  represented  a  genuine 
threat  to  this  country  or  a  threat  to 
the  hemisphere,  I  suppose  I  would  feel 
differently  about  that. 
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But  a  threat  to  whom  at  this  point? 
I  guess  I  feel  that  if  the  Sandinistas 
build  airstrips  and  try  to  introduce 
Soviet  MIG  fighters,  I  feel  I  would 
support  the  President  in  a  blockade, 
knocking  out  those  airstrips,  doing 
what  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  another  Ctiba  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. But  in  responding  to  the  prob- 
lems we  perceive  in  that  region  and 
the  problems,  I  admit,  with  Nicaragua, 
what  we  need  to  do  is  describe  the 
problems  correctly  and  then  craft  a 
proper  solution. 

What  is  that? 

Well  I  mentioned  I  was  up  in  the 
hills  to  meet  some  Contra  soldiers:  11- 


year-olds,  13-year-olds.  15-year-olds, 
machine  guns,  bayonets,  canteens,  uni- 
forms, many  of  them  paid  for  with 
American  taxpayers'  money.  All  of 
them  told  me  of  atrocities  that  had 
been  committed  against  their  families 
by  the  Sandinistas.  One  young  fellow, 
11  years  old,  carrying  a  gun,  told  me 
the  reason  he  was  in  the  hills  was  be- 
cause the  Sandinistas  had  killed  his 
father.  I  said.  "Tell  me  about  that." 
He  described  it  in  vivid  deUil. 

But  you  go  down  into  Nicaragua  and 
then  go  back  up  in  the  hills  on  the 
other  side  where  the  Contras  are  at- 
tacking and  you  will  discover  exactly 
the  same  stories,  atrocities  not  by  the 
Sandinistas— they  have  committed 
atrocities— but  atrocities  also  commit- 
ted by  Contra  soldiers,  firing  our  am- 
munition from  our  weapons.  Recent 
reports  by  Amnesty  Intemationsd  and 
America's  Watch  show  there  is  plenty 
of  blame  on  both  sides. 

Now  I  think  that  is  fundamentally 
wrong. 

What  should  we  do?  Well,  I  think 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  develop  coop- 
eratively with  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries a  strategy  to  solve  the  problem  in 
the  region.  Mexico,  Panama,  Venezu- 
ela, Colombia,  and  others  forming  the 
Contadora  group  oppose  this  adminis- 
tration's plan  to  send  more  arms.  They 
do  not  support  it.  The  newly  elected 
President  of  Costa  Rica  said: 

You  know,  if  you've  got  $100  million  to 
send,  send  it  down  here  to  people  who  are 
hungry  in  the  form  of  food  assistance,  medi- 
cine to  the  sick,  food  to  the  hungry,  educa- 
tion to  the  illiterate,  send  something  that 
helps  people. 

Archbishop  Romero,  who  was  assas- 
sinated in  El  Salvador,  just  before  he 
died  a  number  of  years  ago  said  to  this 
country:  "For  God's  sake,  if  you  are 
going  to  send  things  down  here,  don't 
send  any  more  guns."  We.  the  Soviets, 
the  Cubans,  the  East  Germans,  and 
others  have  turned  that  region  into  an 
armed  camp.  There  are  plenty  of  guns. 
And  we  have  sent  our  share,  believe 
me. 

But  there  Is  one  thing  that  the  Sovi- 
ets carmot  send.  That  is  food.  They  do 
not  have  enough  food  to  feed  them- 
selves. This  country  has  food  in  great 
abundance,  in  fact  in  such  great  abun- 
dance that  the  prices  are  so  low  and 
the  farmers  are  going  broke.  Why  not 
convert  aid  that  we  are  willing  to  send 
around  this  world  In  the  interest  of 
people  and  in  our  own  Government's 
self-interest,  why  not  convert  that  aid 
into  aid  that  those  people  need  and 
aid  that  the  Soviets  cannot  provide? 
Why  not  compete  In  areas  where  we 
are  destined  to  win  and  the  Soviets  are 
destined  to  lose? 

Such  aid  becomes  part  of  the  solu- 
tion instead  of  a  source  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  about 
Nicaragua  with  respect  to  Castro: 
None  of  us  like  what  Castro  Is  doing  In 


this  hemisphere  and  around  the  world. 
In  Nicaragua  when  I  was  there  there 
were  about  7,000  Cubans,  at  least 
those  were  the  estimates  that  I  had. 

But  they  were  not  all  troops.  About 
900  of  them  were  physicians,  treating 
people,  men.  women,  and  children  out 
of  neighborhood  health  clinics.  Nearly 
2,000  were  teachers,  educating  people, 
though  admittedly  teaching  people  a 
militaristic  view  of  arithmetic:  "Two 
grenades  plus  two  grenades  equals 
fovir  grenades."  The  point  Is,  how  do 
you  advance  your  Interests  In  an  Im- 
poverished area  of  the  world  where 
the  people  are  hungry.  Illiterate,  sick, 
when  you  send  guns  and  more  guns 
and  more  explosives  and  at  the  same 
time  someone  else  Is  sending  doctors 
and  teachers? 

It  seems  to  me  once  again  we  ought 
to  compete  where  we  are  destined  to 
win.  In  Central  America  we  do  have  a 
vital  self-interest,  including  the 
Panama  Csmal,  Mexican  resources, 
and  longstanding  friendships.  We 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  our 
neighbors  and  the  Interests  and  con- 
cerns of  the  humans  who  live  In  that 
part  of  the  world.  And  If  we  were  to  be 
thinking  straight  about  both  of  those 
Interests  and  how  they  converge  In  a 
way  that  we  can  meet  those  Interests, 
we  would  understand  that  President 
Reagan  Is  absolutely  wrong  In  his  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  problem. 

President  Reagan's  solution  In  Cen- 
tral America  will  make  things  worse, 
not  better.  But  we  do  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, by  spending  less  money  but 
sending  the  right  kind  of  aid,  to 
extend  our  Influence  in  that  region  In 
a  way  that  Is  good  for  us  and  good  for 
the  people  who  live  there.  One  of  the 
things  that  seems  unusual  to  me  Is 
that  In  a  town  where  the  President  Is 
supposed  to  be  a  conservative  and 
where  he  believes  anyone  to  his  left  Is 
a  liberal,  that  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
a  President  now  saying,  "I  Insist  that 
you  spend  $100  million  on  this  and  If 
you  don't  I  am  going  to  go  Into  your 
districts  and  complain  to  your  con- 
stituents that  you  are  not  willing  to 
support  me  to  throw  $100  million 
down  south  in  the  form  of  guns." 

Well,  that  is  fine.  I  guess  I  would 
invite  him  Into  the  district  I  represent. 
I  was  there  on  Saturday  and  had  meet- 
ings In  Bowman,  ND,  In  Dickinson, 
ND.  and  Wllllston.  ND.  Mr.  President, 
I  hate  to  inform  you  that  at  those 
meetings— a  couple  of  hundred  people 
at  one,  100  or  150  at  the  others— there 
were  precious  few  people  who  support- 
ed your  position.  Ninety,  ninety-five 
percent  of  the  people  at  the  town 
meetings  I  held  this  weekend  raised 
their  hands  to  say  "we  are  opposed  to 
what  you  are  doing.  Not  because  we  do 
not  care  about  Central  America;  we  do. 
Not  because  we  don't  care  about  com- 
munism getting  a  foothold  south  of 
our  borders;  we  do.  But  because  we 
think  what  you  are  doing  Is  wrong,  it 


will  not  solve  the  problem,  it  will  make 
it  worse." 

The  Contadora  countries  have  been 
involved  In  negotiations  leading  to  a 
peace  treaty  for  some  long  while  now. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  Invest 
our  efforts  In  the  Contadora  process 
and  be  as  helpful  as  we  can  with  our 
neighbors.  Mexico.  Panama,  Colombia, 
Venezuela.  As  we  engage  in  a  much 
more  vigorous  support  of  the  Conta- 
dora peace  process  to  guarantee  the 
sovereignties  of  the  borders  of  those 
countries,  we  also  ought  to  open  un- 
conditional bilateral  talks  with  the 
Nicaraguan  Government. 

I  just  think  we  ought  to  start  talk- 
ing. Again  let  me  emphasize  I  do  not 
like  the  Nicaraguan  Government  very 
much.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to 
hire  an  army  In  the  hills  of  Central 
America  to  try  to  overthrow  It.  If  gen- 
uine peace  talks  fail,  let's  reexamine 
our  position. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  mlasUte 
and  overstate  the  threat  that  exists  In 
that  region  In  order  to  pave  the  way 
for  sending  American  boys  to  fight  In 
Nicaragua. 

Everyone  in  this  town  who  thinks 
very  much  about  it  will  agree  that  the 
kind  of  money  that  Is  being  requested 
will  not  materially  help  the  Contras 
overthrow  the  Sandinista  government. 
So  then  what  Is  it  for?  It  Is  to  help  the 
Contras  continue  to  fight  and  keep 
them  making  the  case.  I  guess,  that 
will  lead  up  probably  at  some  point  to 
the  Introduction  of  U.S.  troops  in  that 
region. 

I  would  much  much  sooner  see  a  ne- 
gotiated peace  treaty  through  the 
Contadora  process  and  see  meaningful 
bilateral  talks  between  us  and  the 
Nlcaraguans  that  lead  to  peace  In  that 
region. 

I  think  we  ought  to  keep  pressure  on 
the  Nlcaraguans.  I  support  economic 
pressure,  especially  If  It  Is  coordinated 
with  our  allies.  I  supported  President 
Reagan's  economic  pressure.  I  support 
the  kind  of  pressure  that  tells  the 
Nlcaraguans  "we  will  not  permit  you 
to  become  another  Cuba  In  our  hemi- 
sphere and  we  are  prepared  to  take 
dramatic  action  to  prevent  it."  I  think 
the  Nlcaraguans  will  understand  that. 
But  by  the  same  token  I  would  guess 
that  there  are  a  good  many  of  us  In 
this  Chamber  who.  when  we  sit  down 
to  start  voting  on  this  $100  million 
package,  will  have  heard  from  the 
folks  back  home  who  have  said  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  In  that  region 
of  the  world  Is  wrong.  I  am  a  little  con- 
fused also  I  must  admit  by  the  admin- 
istration's notion  of  Marxism  and  the 
Communists. 

I  noted  that  we  sent  our  highest 
level  officials  over  to  China.  China  is  a 
Communist  nation.  It  is  on  another 
continent  but  It  Is  a  Communist 
nation.  We  said  to  China  we  would  like 
to  share  with  you  nuclear  technology 
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for  the  purpose  of  building  nuclear 
plants. 

Why  is  it  that  we  can  share  nuclear 
technology  with  the  second  strongest 
Marxist  nation  but  fear  and  tremble 
over  a  small  Central  American  govern- 
ment with  Marxist  leanings. 

Now  that  is  confusing  to  those  of  us 
who  hear  President  Reagan's  rhetoric 
about  good  guys  and  bad  guys,  white 
hats  and  black  hats.  It  is  real  confus- 
ing to  us  that  when  President  Reagan 
and  his  friends  say  that  if  there  are 
Marxists  in  some  places  we  have  to  get 
rid  of  them  somehow;  but  in  other 
cases,  we  will  sell  the  nuclear  technol- 
ogy. We  have  to  export  democracy— in- 
cidentally which  is  something  that  I 
think  is  useful  and  wise,  exporting  de- 
mocracy, the  values  and  principles  of 
democracy.  That  makes  sense  to  me. 
But  we  also  ought  to  understand  that 
there  might  be  some  governments 
elsewhere  who  choose  to  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent system.  If  that  system  does  not 
threaten  our  interests,  if  they  do  not 
threaten  our  existence,  if  they  do  not 
threaten  our  hemisphere,  I  nardly 
think  it  befits  us  as  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment to  decide  we  have  got  to  over- 
throw them  because  they  are  not 
democratic. 

So  I  guess,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  summarize  by  saying  that  we  are 
going  to  have  quite  a  debate  in  the 
next  couple  of  weeks.  The  President 
says,  "You've  got  to  give  me  $100  mil- 
lion so  I  can  send  some  more  guns 
down  south."  The  policy  he  is  pursu- 
ing is  just  dead  wrong.  It  is  going  to 
waste  our  money,  it  is  going  to  injure 
our  interests  in  that  region,  it  is  not 
going  to  bring  the  Nicaraguans  closer 
to  a  settlement;  it  is  going  to  drive 
them  further  away. 

What  I  urge  this  President  to  do  Is 
to  understand  that  there  are  Central 
Americas  both  in  this  country  and  in 
this  hemisphere.  We  have  Iowa, 
Kansas,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  if  he  wants  to  invest  some  money, 
if  he  thinks  he  has  some  extra  money, 
this  President  of  ours,  let  us  have  him 
send  some  money  to  our  own  Central 
America  breadbasket,  Kansas.  Iowa. 
Nebraska,  where  farmers  are  going 
broke.  Let  us  invest  it  where  it  really 
counts. 

But  instead  he  says.  "No.  I  wsuit  to 
throw  money  down  there  in  the  other 
Central  America  in  the  form  of  guns 
to  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador."  I  am 
just  saying  I  think  that  is  wrong.  And 
those  of  us  who  are  going  to  oppose 
him.  and  I  hope  win  when  we  do 
oppose  him.  would  like  to  urge  him  to 
enter  real  bUateral  negotiations  with 
the  Nicaraguans,  to  enter  vigorously 
the  Contadora  peace  talks.  Let  us 
create  conditions  for  peace  that  will 
work  for  all  of  us.  for  the  people  in 
that  region  and  also  work  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 
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Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  North  Dakota  for  yield- 
ing, for  talking  about  this  issue  during 
this  time  period.  I  have  not  been  in 
the  Chamber  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  hear  everything  that  the  gentleman 
has  had  to  say.  but  I  would  like  to 
make  about  three  comments  which  I 
think  might  be  instructive  to  the 
American  people  who  are  listening  or 
watching  this.  In  the  first  place,  Nica- 
ragua is  an  important  issue  for  this 
country.  It  is  close  to  us.  It  is  nothing 
that  we  can  say  does  not  concern  us;  it 
does. 

All  of  Central  America  and  Latin 
America  concern  us  and  ought  to  be  a 
greater  part  of  our  foreign  policy  de- 
liberations, certainly  greater  than  it 
has  been  in  the  last  5  or  6  years.  But 
the  question  here  is  not  whether  Cen- 
tral America  is  important  to  us,  the 
question  is  not  whether  we  want  a 
Communist  government  in  Nicaragua; 
it  is  important  to  us.  Central  America, 
and  we  do  not  want  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua. 

The  question  is  specifically  what  is 
the  best  policy,  what  is  the  most  effec- 
tive way  we  can  contain  communism 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  U.S.  in- 
terests, instill  democracy  and  prevent 
our  troops  from  going  to  war  and 
acting  responsibly? 

I  was  in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua 
1V4  years  ago.  I  saw  a  situation  which 
convinced  me  that  direct  military  aid 
to  Nicaragua  is  unsatisfactory,  would 
push  the  Sandinista  regime  closer  and 
closer  to  the  Cuban  and  Soviet  posi- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  ulti- 
mately would  probably  bring  Ameri- 
can troops  into  action,  military  action, 
direct  military  action  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

What  should  our  response  be?  Well, 
it  seems  a  couple  of  fold.  No.  1,  we  do 
have  military  presence  in  Central 
America.  Guatemala.  Honduras,  El 
Salvador.  So  the  Nicaraguans  know 
that  if  they  began  an  extraordinarily 
aggressive  campaign  into  other  coun- 
tries that  the  United  States  would  be 
there  and  should  be  there  if  they 
made  their  military  presence  known  in 
a  threatening  way  to  us.  But  it  seems 
as  if  negotiation  with  a  little  bit  of 
carrot-and-stick  approach  is  a  better 
way  to  go  than  just  throwing  $100  mil- 
lion of  aid.  particularly  in  a  time 
period  when  folks  at  home  are  just 
desperately  hurting  for  Federal  help 
in  a  variety  of  areas  as  we  cut  back. 

When  I  was  in  Nicaragua  I  remem- 
ber I  went  to  a  school  in  a  town  called 
Matagalpa  and  one  of  the  teachers 
there  said,  told  me  quietly.  "We  are 
not  happy  with  the  Sandinista  regime. 
Why  don't  you  Americans  offer  us  a 
carrot?  Offer  us  for  example  food  aid. 
offer  us  constructive  bilateral  relation- 
ships and  then  let  us  know  that  if  we 
in  fact  abridge  that  relationship 
wrongfully,  interfere  in  our  neighbors' 
sovereignty,  not  only  would  that  af- 


firmative aid  be  withdrawn  but  then 
the  American  Government  would  have 
to  reconsider  its  position  on  what  sort 
of  military  position  we  might  want  to 
take  in  the  future." 

That  seems  to  be  much  better  lever- 
age than  this  kind  of  heavyhanded 
club  approach  which  has  the  United 
States  going  in  there  and  fitting  a  his- 
torical pattern  of  looking  like  it  Is  im- 
posing and  interfering  on  the  liveli- 
hood and  sovereignty  of  people  in  that 
region  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
point  the  gentleman  is  making  is  a 
point  that  I  was  trying  to  make.  The 
gentleman  made  it  much  more  effec- 
tively and  quickly.  We  are  concerned 
about  what  works.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  we  are  involved  in  Central 
America;  we  have  an  interest  there.  It 
is  not  just  a  vital  interest  for  us.  but 
also  for  the  people  who  live  there  in 
abject  poverty. 

The  question  is  not  whether,  it  is 
how?  How  do  we  solve  the  problem  in 
our  interest  and  in  theirs?  And  I  was 
saying  before  the  gentleman  came  to 
the  Chamber  that  the  President.  I 
think,  has  proposed  and  I  am  sure 
with  good  intent,  policies  that  have 
not  worked,  policies  that  have  in  fact 
provided  the  shield  behind  which  the 
Sandinistas  have  been  able  to  restrict 
civil  liberties,  have  been  able  to  impose 
censorship.  And  I  think  that  inasmuch 
as  it  has  not  worked,  we  ought  to  try 
something  different. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  That  goes  to  an 
even  more  significant  thing.  The  poli- 
cies have  not  worked  because  I  do  not 
think  the  administration  has  been 
clear  on  what  its  goals  are. 

We  recently  met  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  who  I  think  is  a  very  fine 
man,  George  Shultz.  In  fact  I  am 
thankful  that  he  is  in  this  administra- 
tion because  I  think  he  is  a  tempering 
influence  and  he  is  an  intelligent, 
loyal  American. 
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But  we  asked  him:  What  do  you 
want  to  accomplish? 

Here  we  are,  we  have  an  ambassador 
in  Managua,  we  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  this  country,  and  we  are  de- 
bating right  now  whether  to  send  $100 
million  to  overthrow  the  Government 
there.  The  whole  thing  is  almost  ludi- 
crous, it  could  be  in  a  "Saturday  Night 
Live"  routine,  if  we  were  not  so  serious 
and  the  potentiality  of  American  troop 
involvement  were  not  so  great. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
our  goals  are  obviously  more  than  just 
making  life  a  little  bit  rough  on  them. 
They  seem  to  be  more  like  overthrow- 
ing the  government.  And  I  think  that 
is  an  inappropriate  goal  for  us  to  be 
pursuing  in  this  period  of  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  an  appropriate  goal 
for  us  to  try  to  prevent  Nicaraguan  in- 
volvement in  the  internal  affairs  of 


other  countries.  But  the  methods  we 
are  using  to  deal  with  that,  sending  In 
$100  million  of  mUitary  aid.  I  do  not 
think  are  going  to  accomplish  that  at 
all.  In  fact,  I  think  they  are  going  to 
cause  the  reverse  to  happen. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well,  I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
Is  saying.  And  we  are  interested  in 
trying  to  accomplish  something  down 
there  that  works  for  all  of  us.  And 
what  I  was  saying  earlier  is  that  I 
think.  No.  1,  that  the  administration 
grossly  distorts  the  threat.  They  are 
talking  about  armies  that  do  not  exist. 
Clearly  Nicaragua  does  have  a  signifi- 
cant army  but  not  a  130.000-man  army 
posed  to  strike  at  the  rest  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. I  also  would  like  for  us  to  have 
a  constructive  policy  in  the  region  that 
I  think  will  cost  less  and  accomplish 
more. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  and 
NCPAC  and  some  others,  for  example, 
seem  to  be  creating  a  debate  here  that 
suggests:  Those  who  follow  me,  those 
who  believe  In  what  I  am  talking 
about,  are  intent  on  opposing  commu- 
nism In  Central  America.  Those  who 
do  not  are  soft  on  communism,  they 
do  not  care  about  communism  In  Cen- 
tral America. 

That  Is  the  most  outrageous  kind  of 
distortion  of  what  should  be  a  very 
sensible  debate  here  on  policies  that 
would  work  for  us  and  for  them. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  coming 
weeks  that  groups  like  NCPAC.  even 
people  from  the  White  House,  like  Bu- 
chanan, and  others,  would  back  away 
from  that  kind  of  nonsense.  This 
debate  ought  to  be  better  than  that. 
This  debate  ought  to  be  what  works 
for  us  and  for  them. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  it  would  be  wonder- 
ful if  we  could  reach  consensus  where 
we  would  not  have  this  bitter  partisan 
fighting  over  this  Issue,  which  Is  an 
important  issue  for  America.  It  strikes 
me  that  we  bring  this  matter  to  a  vote, 
and  let  us  assume,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  President  wins  by  five  votes,  or  the 
President  loses  by  five  votes,  and  the 
Image  to  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  that 
the  United  States  of  America  does  not 
have  a  focused  position  In  Central 
America— which  Is  true,  we  do  not 
have  a  focused  position  In  Central 
America,  and  the  vote  reflects  the 
great  internal  split  we  are  having  right 
now.  But  to  accomplish  that  requires 
some  consensus  building.  It  requires 
some  people  to  give. 

I  recall,  for  example.  In  the  El  Salva- 
dor issue,  I  ultimately  decided  to  vote 
for  military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  Why? 
Because  I  thought  we  had  a  democrat- 
ic, with  a  small  "d,"  leader  In  that 
country  who  was  not  only  trying  to 
resist  communism  but  was  trying  to 
build  a  society  with  democratic  re- 
forms. 

But  in  this  particular  country,  I  see 
that  what  we  are  actually  trying  to  do 


is  to  overthrow  a  government,  and 
that  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
achieve,  and  It  probably  will  lead  to 
the  Imposition  of  troops  In  that  part 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that 
happen. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well.  If  you  have  been  up  in  the  hills 
and  have  seen  the  machineguns  and 
the  equipment  and  the  uniforms  that 
the  taxpayers  have  paid  for— and  some 
of  us  have  seen  those  In  those  camps- 
It  Is  Interesting  to  see  that  and  then 
analyze  what  our  policies  were.  We 
were  told  that  we  recruited  this  group 
of  soldiers  because  we  wanted  to  use 
them  In  those  hills  to  Interdict  arms 
shipments.  That  was  about  4  years 
ago. 

Well,  clearly,  things  have  changed 
since  then,  and  now  we  have  decided 
that  we  are  going  to  build  It  up  and 
strengthen  It.  and  everybody  pretty 
much  openly  admits  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  Is  fund  an  army  that  will 
overthrow  the  Sandinistas.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  has  a  particular  goal  In 
mind  down  there  In  this  administra- 
tion except  to  make  some  trouble  and 
create  a  condition  by  which  ultimately 
they  could  probably  send  some  Ameri- 
can troops  In  and  clean  It  out. 

And  I  am  just  saying  that  I  think 
there  Is  a  better  approach.  I  think  we 
can.  with  the  Contadora  process,  we 
can,  with  bilateral  negotiations,  and 
we  can,  by  providing  aid  the  Soviets 
cannot  provide,  the  aid  that  they  need 
so  badly  food,  medicine,  education,  we 
can  prevail  In  Central  America  with- 
out sending  American  troops  to  Cen- 
tral America.  I  am  talking  about 
American  troops  to  fight.  Clearly,  we 
have  got  a  lot  of  American  troops  In 
the  region  already. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  And  we  can  pre- 
vail with  both  the  carrot  and  the  stick 
approach,  but  It  Is  very  difficult  for  us 
to  prevail  with  just  the  stick  approach. 
And  the  carrot  and  the  stick  approach 
requires  risk  on  the  part  of  this  Presi- 
dent and  this  country.  It  requires  us  to 
say:  We  will  In  fact  provide  you  the 
benefits  of  our  relationship.  That 
could  be  food  aid.  It  could  be  educa- 
tional assistance,  whatever.  And  If  we 
see  you  intervernlng  in  Guatemala  or 
Honduras,  folks,  you  have  problems 
coming  down  the  road. 

But  until  we  give  that  carrot  ap- 
proach, I  do  not  think  that  we  are 
going  to  find  any  success  in  this  cur- 
rent policy. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for 
participating  in  this  special  order. 


Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  the  Department  of  Energy  re- 
leased a  group  of  newly  declassified 
documents  describing  activities  at  the 
Hanford  Nuclear  Reservation.  These 
documents  revealed  that  on  December 
2.  1949.  there  was  a  planned  release  of 
5.500  curies  of  radioactive  Iodine  from 
the  reservation.  This  may  be  as  much 
as  366  times  the  amount  of  Iodine- 131 
that  was  released  during  the  1979  Inci- 
dent at  Three  Mile  Island. 

The  disclosure  of  this  release  has 
understandably  shocked  and  angered 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Radioactive  iodine  can  accumulate  in 
the  human  body,  particularly  In  the 
thyroid  glaind,  where  It  may  cause  ab- 
normalities, nodules,  and  even  cancer. 
Wheat  farmers,  dairy  owners,  and 
others  living  near  the  reservation  pre- 
dictably have  expressed  their  outrage 
about  being  made  guinea  pigs  In  this 
bizarre  experiment  without  their  con- 
sent or  knowledge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
spoke  with  Michael  Lawrence,  manag- 
er of  DOE  operations  at  Hanford,  and 
he  has  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Northwest  congressional  delegation 
and  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  In  Investigating  this  Inci- 
dent. First,  he  has  agreed  to  provide 
the  committee  with  the  declassified 
documents  describing  the  release. 
Second,  he  has  agreed  to  brief  the 
members  of  the  Northwest  delegation 
on  the  aspects  of  the  incident  that 
remain  classified.  Third,  he  has  agreed 
to  cooperate  in  epidemiological  studies 
of  the  potential  health  Impacts  of  this 
release. 

Mr.  Speaker,  matters  of  human 
health  cut  across  party  lines.  This  Is 
an  Incident  that  concerns  all  citizens 
of  the  Northwest.  I  have  spoken  with 
the  majority  whip,  Mr.  Foley,  and 
Representative  Bob  Smith  of  eastern 
Oregon,  and  they  share  my  feelings. 
And  I  know  that  Congressman  Morri- 
son, in  whose  district  Hanford  lies,  is 
also  concerned.  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  fully  explore  this  incident,  learn 
from  It,  and  prevent  similar  toying 
with  the  public  health  from  ever  again 
happening. 


LET'S  NOT  TOY  WITH  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyden]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Wyden.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith)  to 
revise  smd  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Parris,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parris,  for  10  minutes,  on 
March  11. 

Mr.  MoLiNARi,  for  5  minutes,  on 
March  11. 
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Mr.  Roth,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 

11. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  for  30 
minutes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Daub. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Prank. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Wyden  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiAGGi. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  53  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  March  11,  1986,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2947.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  "Report  and  Recom- 
mendations of  the  U.S.  Attorney  Generals 
Advisory  Board  on  Missing  Children, "  pur- 
suant to  42  U.S.C.  5774(cM3):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2948.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  SUte,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  SUtes,  pursuant 


to  1  U.S.C.  112b<a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2949.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Commission's 
administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  during  calendar  year  1985,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2950.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1956.  as  amend- 
ed: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

2951.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  the 
Sowashee  Creeic.  Meridian.  MS,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  94-587.  section  171  (H.  Doc.  No. 
99-176);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

2952.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  the  Hilo 
Harbor.  HI,  in  partial  response  to  Public 
Law  94-587.  section  144  (H.  Doc.  No.  99- 
177);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2953.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  General  Services 
Administrations  Public  Buildings  Service 
Capital  Improvement  Program  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-249, 
section  7(a)  (86  Stat.  217);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2954.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  discharge  of  hazardous 
wastes  to  publicly  owned  treatment  woriis, 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  6939(a);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2955.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Transportation,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  re- 
quests of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  the  Department,  including  requests 
for  facilities  and  equipment  and  research, 
engineering,  and  development,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  97-248.  section  506(f):  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  Science  and  Technology. 

2956.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  1986  annual  report 
on  the  high-level  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment demonstration  project  at  the  Western 
New  York  Service  Center,  West  Valley,  NY, 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  2021a  nt:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Science 
and  Technology. 

2957.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  re- 
search and  development  effort  for  improv- 
ing the  safety  of  nuclear  powerplants,  pur- 
suant to  42  U.S.C.  9707(c);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Inte- 
rior and  Insultw  Affairs,  and  Science  and 
Technology. 


Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  H.R.  2453  (Rept. 
99-487).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1920.  A  bill  to  esUblish 
Federal  standards  and  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  gaming  activities  on  Indian  reser- 
vations and  lands,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  99-488).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1396.  A  bill  to  settle  unre- 
solved claims  relating  to  certain  allotted 
Indian  lands  on  the  White  Earth  Indian 
Reservation,  to  remove  clouds  from  the 
titles  to  certain  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  99-489).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of 
the  Union. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBUC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DAUB: 
H.R.  4352.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  additional  bankruptcy 
judge  for  the  district  of  Nebraska;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  _ 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
YouNC  of  Alaska): 
H.R.  4353.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  operations  of  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental   Quality    during    fiscal    years 
1987.  1988,  and  1989:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA  (by  request): 
H.R.  4354.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  fiscal  year  1987.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  4355.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  permit  collective  bargaining 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  attire  to 
be  worn  by  certain  civilian  employees  of  the 
National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  4356.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ROEMER   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Daub,  and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia): 
H.R.  4357.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  may  not  before  July  1, 
1987,  enforce  its  regulations  relating  to  sub- 
stantiation requirements  for  the  deductions 
attrlbuUble  to  the  business  use  of  vehicles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  4358.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  funds 
for  international  disaster  assistance  and  to 
make     supplemental     appropriations     for 
impact  aid  disaster  assistance  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education:  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  4359.  A  bill  to  raise  the  cap  on  disas- 
ter loans  made  available  under  section  7(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 


By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  4360.  A  bill  to  establish  U.S.  trade 
negotiating  objectives  regarding  equlUble 
access  to  technology;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  FooLiETTA,  Mr.  Mamton,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  RoDiKO,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Fuster,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Bryant. 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Erdreich. 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  SaXton,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Pashayan, 
Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Schumer,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Howard, 
and  Mr.  Frank): 
H.J.  Res.  556.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
the  week  of  March  16  to  22,  1986,  as  ■Na- 
tional Congregate  and  Meals  on  Wheels 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.J.  Res.  557.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  establish  terms  of  15  years 
for  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan: 
HJ.  Res.  558.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  5,  1986,  as  "National  Stepparents 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida: 

H.J.  Res.  559.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  if  construction  of  an  additional  space 
shuttle  orbiter  is  authorized  the  name  of 
such  orbiter  shall  be  selected  from  among 
suggestions  submitted  by  students  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania  (by  re- 
quest): 

H.  Con.  Res.  296.  Concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1987,  1988.  and  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 


PRIVATliJ  BiLLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  PEPPER  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  4361) 
for  the  relief  of  Elliott  Roosevelt;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  997:  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  1398:  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.R.  2568:  Mr.  Pease. 

H.R.  2887:  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  3000:  Mr.  Spratt  and  Mr.  Glickhan. 

H.R.  3646:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  3647:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  3712:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Darden,  and  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  3799:  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
FoGLiETTA,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  McKinney. 
and  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  3894:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Feighan. 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 


Waxman,  Mr.  Stokis,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Traxlxr.  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Kolbe,  and  Mb, 

Kaptur. 

H.R.  4057:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Chappell.  and  Mr. 
Coyne. 

H.R.  4079:  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  4299:  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Kindness,  and 
Mr.  Wortley. 

H.J.  Res.  381:  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Broomfield.  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.J.  Res.  421:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res.  451:  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Volk- 
mer.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Neal.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Ackerman.  and  Mr. 
Dingell. 

H.J.  Res.  480:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Conyers.  and  Mr.  Jacobs: 

H.J.  Res.  529:  Mr.  Lightpoot.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, and  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

H.  Con.  Res.  233:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.  Res.  388;  Mr.  OwENS.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Conyers,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

284.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Municipal  Council,  City  of  Clifton, 
NJ,  relative  to  Federal  and  SUte  tax  reduc- 
tions: which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

•  •  •  a  wise  man's  heart  aiscemetn 
both  time  and  judgment— Ecclesiastes 

8:5. 

Eternal  God  of  order,  justice  and 
truth,  in  praise  to  You  and  with  pro- 
found gratitude,  we  celebrate  the  long 
life  and  meritorious  public  service  of 
Senator  Jacob  Javits.  We  rejoice  in  his 
24  years  as  a  Senator— his  integrity, 
his  brilliant  mind  and  great  heart,  his 
respect  for  the  Senate,  his  compassion 
and  fairness  in  legislation,  the  dignity 
with  which  he  served  and  the  legacy 
he  has  left  us  as  a  model  of  statesman- 
ship. May  his  memory  infuse  us  all 
with  the  incentive  to  honor  public 
trust.  We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  was  all  powerful  and  lived  as  a 
servant.  Amen. 


One  matter  we  hope  to  dispose  of 
before  noon  today  would  be  the  tech- 
nical change  to  correct  the  farm  bill 
we  passed  last  week,  to  change  the 
word  "shall"  where  it  appears  to 
"should."  and  another  minor  correc- 
tion the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Senator 
Dixon,  wished  to  make  in  the  enroll- 
ing. 

We  believe  that  with  one  exception 
we  are  prepared  to  complete  that.  My 
understanding  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa.  Senator  Harkin.  is 
on  his  way  to  the  floor.  If  he  agrees, 
we  can  move  that. 

I  have  been  in  discussion  with  the 
majority  whip  on  the  House  side.  Con- 
gressman Foley.  They  are  in  pro 
forma  session.  They  are  willing.  They 
go  in  at  noon.  If  we  could  complete 
action  and  have  this  bill  on  the  House 
side  by  noon,  he  thinks  they  can  prob- 
ably take  it  up  and  pass  it;  otherwise, 
they  will  only  be  in  session  15  or  20 
seconds  today. 

So  it  would  be  my  hope  that  we 
could  take  care  of  that  between  now 
and  at  11:30  a.m. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
-nized. 


SCHEDULE 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  then  the  special  orders 
by  Senators  Proxmire  and  Simon,  and 
routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon, 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

It  will  be  the  intention  of  the  major- 
ity leader  to  recess  from  12  noon  to  1 
o'clock  in  respect  to  the  memory  of 
our  late  distinguished  former  col- 
league. Senator  Javits. 

Then,  we  will  at  1  o'clock  return  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225,  Calendar 
No.  358,  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  re- 
lating to  the  balanced  budget.  Pending 
is  the  Thurmond  substitute  No.  1652. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  have 
debate  today.  We  had  a  good  debate 
on  Friday.  It  would  be  my  hope  we  can 
complete  action  on  this  matter  by  mid- 
week of  this  week  and  then  turn  to 
other  matters  that  are  pending  on  the 
^  calendar.  We  are  just  a  bit  behind  the 
schedule  we  had  hoped  to  follow  until 
the  scheduled  Easter  recess.  I  hope 
that  we  can  take  care  of  two  or  three 
matters  between  now  and  then. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Pressler).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


SENATOR  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 13.  1980,  when  this  Chamber 
passed  S.  3193  naming  the  largest  Fed- 
eral building  in  the  State  of  New  York 
after  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  I  stated: 
"I  cannot  find  words  that  I  feel  would 
appropriately  describe  my  admiration 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York." 

Now  with  his  passing,  I  repeat  that 
statement.  Senator  Javits  was  the  type 
of  person  everyone  admired.  He  was 
the  type  of  Senator  with  whom  one 
might  not  always  agree,  but  one 
always  respected.  He  was  the  type  of 
man  about  whom  it  can  be  said:  You 
know  that  the  world  is  a  better  place, 
and  mankind  is  better  off,  because  he 
lived  and  served  the  people. 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  meas- 
ure to  name  26  Federal  Plaza  after 
Senator  Jacob  Javits,  his  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
Senator  Moynihan.  said: 

I  have  thought  of  this  building  named  for 
him,  as  in  no  sense  a  memorial  to  his  work— 
his  work  is  the  memorial.  Rather,  I  hope 
that  It  (the  Jacob  K.  Javits  Federal  Build- 


ing) will  forever  be  a  reminder  to  the  people 
of  New  York  of  what  greatness  and  wisdom 
has  come  forth  from  our  State— a  public 
career  without  equal  in  its  duration  and  iU 
achievement. 

How  accurately  the  now  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  spoke.  Senator 
Javits  graced  this  Chamber  for  24 
years,  longer  than  any  other  Senator 
from  his  State.  He  represented  both 
his  State  and  the  United  States  In  the 
finest  of  spirit  and  with  the  best  of 
deeds. 

Serving  in  the  Senate  from  January 
1957.  until  January  1981.  he  possessed 
expert  knowledge  on  every  major  issue 
of  that  period,  whether  in  foreign  af- 
fairs or  in  the  field  of  human  rights 
and  welfare. 

He  devoted  great  attention  to.  and 
helped  to  build  and  create  in.  areas  in- 
cluding civil  rights,  projects  for  the 
handicapped,  job  training,  urban  de- 
velopment, and  occupational  safety. 

He  was  a  major  force  behind  the  cre- 
ation of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  was  the 
author  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  [ERISA]  which 
protects  the  pension  funds  of  millions 
of  working  people. 

These  interests  and  his  accomplish- 
ments in  these  areas  would  have  been 
more  than  enough  to  satisfy  and  ful- 
fill the  public  service  careers  of  most 
mortal  men— but  not  Senator  Javits. 

He  was  also  active  and  creative  in 
foreign  policy.  As  a  member  of  the 
Foreign     Relations     Committee     he 
worked  for  the  economic  development 
of  the  Third  World   and   helped   to 
shape  the  peace  proposals  that  would 
become  the  Camp  David  accords.  Con- 
cerned with  the  increasing  willingness 
of  American  Presidents  to  order  mili- 
tary operations  abroad  without  con- 
gressional  approval,   and   the   threat 
this  posed  not  only  to  peace  but  also 
to  the  constitutional  authority  of  Con- 
gress. Senator  Javits  was  instrumental 
in  the  passage  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 
His     accomplishments     were     even 
more  remarkable  in  that,  during  his 
entire  career  in  the  Senate,  he  was  in 
the  minority  and  thus  never  chaired  a 
committee.   But.   as  the  Almanac  of 
American    Politics    notes,    with    "no 
great  titles"  and  "nothing  going  for 
him  but  brains  and  hard  work,"  Sena- 
tor Javits  was  a  "power  on  issues  rang- 
ing from  civil  rights  to  labor  law  to  the 
regulation  of  Wall  Street." 

That  was  certainly  true.  But  the 
many  and  varied  feats  of  Senator 
Javits  were  also  possible  because  of  his 
respect  for  the  powers,  the  privileges, 
and  the  traditions  of  this  institution, 
his  love  for  it,  and  his  knowledge  of 
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what  it  could  accomplish.  He  was.  as 
he  liked  to  refer  to  himself,  "A  Senate 
man." 

During  his  tenure  in  the  Senate,  he 
served  on  the  Banking  and  Judiciary 
Committees,  was  the  ranking  member 
of  his  party  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
and  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committees,  and  was  a  senior  member 
of  the  Joint  Economic  and  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committees. 

"For  24  years  the  U.S.  Senate  was 
my  home,"  he  once  wrote.  "I  knew  its 
rules  and  traditions  and  moods  •  •  '. 
My  seat  on  the  aisle  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  became  as  agreeable  to  me 
as  a  favorite  living-room  easy  chair." 

After  leaving  the  Senate  following 
his  election  defeat  in  1980,  and  suffer- 
ing from  a  crippling,  terminal  illness, 
he  never  became  bitter  and  he  never 
gave  up  on  life.  He  kept  a  busy  sched- 
ule including  lecturing  to  college  stu- 
dents and  other  speaking  engage- 
ments, serving  as  counsel  to  a  law  firm 
he  had  founded,  advising  Government 
officials,  testifying  before  congression- 
al committees,  and  compiling  his 
papers  and  records. 

And  he  constantly  praised  the 
Chamber  he  had  served,  and  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  served.  In 
an  interview  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  less  than  2  years  ago.  Senator 
Javits  highly  complimented  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  its  legislators  whom  he 
recognized  as  having  become  "special- 
ists in  different  fields."  This  made  the 
congressional  process  "far  more  so- 
phisticated," he  said,  and  led  to  better 
debate  which  is  the  "heart  of  the  legis- 
lative process." 

He  was  the  son  of  an  immigrant  jani- 
tor, who  grew  up  in  a  tenement  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  and 
helped  support  his  family  by  working 
with  his  mother  to  sell  dry  goods  from 
a  pushcart,  and  became  one  of  the 
best,  most  effective,  and  most  influen- 
tial Senators  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  He  touched  us  all  with  his 
work,  his  dignity,  and  his  belief  in  the 
goodness  of  man. 

Said  Senator  Javits: 

My  own  philosophy  is  that  you  don't 
really  belong  to  yourself.  You  have  an  obli- 
gation to  the  society  which  protected  you 
when  you  were  brought  into  the  world, 
which  taught  you,  which  supported  you  and 
nurtured  you.  You  have  an  obligation  to 
repay  it. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  certainly 
more  than  repaid  whatever  debt  he 
owed  society. 

We  will  miss  him.  But  his  work  will 
forever  stand  as  a  memorial  to  the  fine 
deeds  that  he  accomplished,  to  the 
timeless  and  lofty  values  for  which  he 
stood,  and  to  the  selfless  devotion  to 
the  well-being  of  the  public  which  he 
served  so  capably  and  honorably. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  retain  control  over  the 
3  minutes  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


JACOB  JAVITS:  A  SUPERB 
SENATOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits  was  everything  a 
Senator  should  be.  He  was  blessed 
with  an  astonishing,  quick,  deep  intel- 
ligence. That  intelligence  was  but- 
tressed by  day-after-day,  night-after- 
nlght  plain  hard  work.  It  was  driven 
by  an  extraordinary  discipline  and 
concentration  that  kept  that  remarka- 
ble mind  and  energy  focused  on  the 
problems  of  this  country  with  unusual 
Intensity.  Jacob  Javits  gave  that  talent 
to  this  U.S.  Senate  as  only  he  could. 

In  an  obituary  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Saturday,  Senator  Javits  was 
quoted  as  expressing  concern  that  he 
devoted  too  little  attention  to  his  mar- 
riage. He  said  he  was  married  to  the 
Senate  and  the  work  of  the  Senate 
and  he  was.  And.  oh,  how  he  served 
this  body!  More  than  the  elected  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate.  Javits  gave  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  the  1960'8  and  1970's  greater 
Intellectual  distinction,  greater  com- 
passion and  a  series  of  practical  work- 
able solutions  to  this  country's  prob- 
lems. Not  very  often  can  we  honestly 
say  that  one  Senator  really  made  a  dif- 
ference in  the  Senate.  Javits  did.  He 
made  a  difference  in  this  country,  not 
Just  on  one  issue  but  in  many  areas.  In 
our  foreign  policy  he  was  a  critical 
leader.  In  labor  policy,  Javits  showed 
the  way.  In  Federal  housing  policy 
Senator  Javits  was  out  In  front.  Who 
played  the  big  Senate  role  In  advanc- 
ing civil  rights  during  those  two  vital 
decades?  Javits.  A  few  days  ago  this 
body  finally  ratified  the  Genocide 
Convention.  I  wish  to  say.  as  one  who 
was  closely  Identified  with  the  ratifica- 
tion, that  Jacob  Javits,  throughout  his 
24-year  career  in  this  body,  did  more 
to  keep  that  treaty  on  the  front 
burner  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee than  anyone  else.  Again  and 
again  he  won  support  In  the  commit- 
tee to  bring  the  treaty  to  the  floor. 

The  Senate  works  by  committees. 
Each  of  us,  as  Members  of  the  Senate, 
become  specialists  In  our  particular 
committee  jurisdiction.  We  sit  through 
hours  of  hearings.  We  work  with  our 
staffs  to  write  committee  reports. 
When  legislation  emerges  from  our 


particular  committee,  we,  a«  commit- 
tee members,  lead  the  floor  debate. 
Almost  without  exception  Senators 
serving  on  the  committee  that  has  had 
jurisdiction  on  legislation  dominates 
the  floor  consideration  of  that  legisla- 
tion. There  are  few  exceptions.  Once 
in  a  while  a  Senator  will  speak  with 
authority  and  effect  on  legislation  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  hislcommlttee. 

Senator  Javits  intelligence  and  dili- 
gence was  so  great  that  he  spoke  with 
authority  and  influence  on  virtually 
everything  that  came  before  the 
Senate  from  all  committees.  He  was 
literally  a  walking,  talking  expert  on 
just  about  everything.  For  instance. 
Senator  Javits  left  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee In  1964.  This  Senator  has 
stayed  on  the  committee  throughout 
my  28  years  in  the  Senate.  But  even  in 
1978,  when  Javits  had  had  no  direct 
exposure  for  14  years  to  our  hearings 
on  housing,  he  was  still  the  Senate  au- 
thority on  housing,  the  true  expert. 
This  was  the  case  on  regulatory  legis- 
lation, on  military  programs,  on  envi- 
ronmental matters,  all  of  which  were 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  committees 
Javits  ever  served  on;  but  his  surpris- 
ing capacity  as  a  quick  study,  his  will- 
ingness to  work  long  hours  and  his  in- 
tense commitment  made  him  the  re- 
spected expert  over  and  over  again. 

There  is  another  astonishing  fact 
about  Senator  Javits'  impressive 
achievements  as  a  Senator.  For  most 
Senators,  particularly  those  of  us  who 
build  up  seniority  In  the  Senate,  we  ac- 
complish our  biggest  achievements  as 
members  of  the  majority  party.  As  a 
committee  chairman,  your  name  goes 
on  legislation  easily  and  quickly,  in 
fact,  automatically.  But  Senator 
Javits.  in  all  his  24  years  In  the 
Senate,  never  served  a  day  In  the  ma- 
jority. He  did  serve  precisely  1  day  as  a 
ceremonial  committee  chairman.  And 
yet  he  was  a  Senate  leader,  year  after 
year,  in  legislative  accomplishments. 

What  was  the  rarest  and  most  re- 
markable quality  of  Senator  Javits?  It 
was  the  tough,  stubborn  Integrity  of 
his  commitment.  Here  was  a  man  who 
had  a  lot  going  against  him.  He  vigor- 
ously and  bluntly  championed  civil 
rights  in  a  body  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  Javits'  Senate  career,  represented 
the  last  bulwark  of  power  against  civil 
rights.  Dominant  Senators  in  both 
parties  deeply  resented  this  smart,  ag- 
gressive new  Member  who  could  argue 
circles  around  them.  They  did  not  like 
his  cause.  They  did  not  like  his 
manner.  They  did  not  like  him.  Vavits 
was  not  gifted  with  the  breezy,  humor- 
ous wit  of  his  colleague  In  the  civil 
rights  battles,  Herbert  Humphrey. 
Humphrey  made  friends  of  the  south- 
em  Senators  who  dominated  the  lead- 
ership in  crucial  Senate  committees. 
Javits  did  not.  It  is  natural  In  this 
body  to  try  to  win  support  and  com- 
mitment to  your  cause  by  friendship— 
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mutual  affecUon.  That  is  the  way  of 
winning  politics  everywhere.  Dale  Car- 
negie had  more  thaxi  a  title  when  he 
wrote:  "How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influ- 
ence People."  But  Javits  followed  a 
different  course.  He  was  always  civil. 
always  fair,  never  vindictive.  But  Sena- 
tor Javits  never  gave  a  single  inch  on 
principle  in  return  for  a  legislative 
favor.  He  won  with  reason  and  the 
merits  of  his  case,  never  on  friendship 
or  trading  votes.  The  Javits  career  is 
not  just  a  record  of  great  achievement, 
not  just  a  record  of  remarkable  suc- 
cess. It  is  a  hard  lesson  in  what  can  be 
done  in  this  body  by  sheer  force  of  in- 
tellect and  will. 

Not  many  Senators  start  life  in  a 
tenement,  in  a  family  so  poor  that  you 
shared  a  bed  with  a  brother.  Not  many 
Senators  are  bom  of  a  mother  who 
worked  long  days  selling  from  a  push- 
cart, a  mother  who  did  not  leam  to 
read  until  she  was  55  years  old.  Not 
many  Senators  are  nominated  by  the 
Republicans  in  their  State  when  they 
are  all-out  dedicated,  deeply  compas- 
sionate liberals.  And  how  many  Re- 
publicans get  elected,  let  alone  reelect- 
ed three  times  from  New  York  State? 
And  not  many  Republicans  go  on  to 
build  a  career  solidly  based  on  compas- 
sion and  concern  for  minorities  and 
the  poor.  Javits  did  all  these  things. 
He  did  more. 

Not  many  Senators  have  a  legacy 
that  carries  on  after  their  death.  A 
number  of  our  colleagues  in  this  body 
represent  the  same  remarkable  quali- 
ties that  featured  the  life  of  Jack 
Javits.  Two  stand  out.  They  are 
Lowell  Weicker.  a  Republican  Sena- 
tor who  carried  on  the  Javits  fight  for 
the  poor,  the  handicapped,  for  all 
those  who  carmot  help  themselves.  We 
also  have  right  now  in  this  body  that 
other  tireless  and  brilliant  champion 
of  truly  equal  economic  opportunity  in 
this  country,  Howard  Metzenbaum. 
The  good  that  Jack  Javits  did  in  this 
body  in  his  life  lives  after  him. 

One  more  observation.  I  must  make 
Mr.  President.  If  the  Senate  career  of 
Jack  Javits  was  an  inspiring  success 
story— and  it  was— the  last  few  years 
of  the  Javits  life  represented  an  exam- 
ple  this   Senator   will   never   forget. 
Here  was  a  man  whose  life  had  been 
bubbling    with    energy    and    physical 
health.  He  was  struck  down  in  the  last 
5  years  of  his  life  with  a  debilitating 
disease  that  confined  him  to  a  wheel- 
chair,   and    made    every    breath    an 
agony.  Uttering  even  a- single  sentence 
demanded  a  painful  effort  of  will.  But 
Javits  never  quit.  He  would  often  come 
to  Washington  to  appear  before  con- 
gressional   committees.     There     this 
superb    former    Senator    would    sit, 
propped  up  in  his  wheelchair,  strug- 
gling to  voice  in  slow,  halting  words 
the  necessity  for  congressional  fund- 
ing to  help  overcome  diseases  that  so 
cruelly  strike  older  Americans.  What  a 


glorious  example  of  the  human  spirit 
at  its  brave  t)est. 

The  Senate  is  a  far  better  body  be- 
cause this  man  served  in  it.  Indeed, 
those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Senator  Jacob  Javits  are 
better  people  because  we  did. 


WHY  ARMS  CONTROL  IS  IN 
VERY  SERIOUS  TROUBLE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
why  is  arms  control  in  such  serious 
trouble?  Here  is  a  program  that  every 
himian  being  on  Earth  has  every 
reason  to  enthusiastically  support. 
Today  the  need  of  all  mankind  for 
arms  control  is  far  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been  in  all  himian  history.  Why? 
Because  a  nuclear  war  today  could  end 
much  of  human  life  and  all  of  human 
civilization.  The  stakes  in  peace  have 
never  been  so  high. 

Until  6  years  ago  arms  control  had 
made  erratic,  uncertain  progress,  but 
progress  nevertheless.  Now  that  has 
stopped,  what  has  happened  to  arms 
control  since  1979?  For  6  years  it  has 
not  advanced  at  all.  In  fact  it  has  lost 
some  of  the  halting  progress  it  had 
made.      The      Anti-ballistic      Missile 
Treaty  ratified  by  this  body  by  an  89 
to  2  vote  in  1972  will  perish  if  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  achieves  its  ul- 
timate deployment  purpose.  The  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Treaty— SALT 
II— has  had  its  successes  in  requiring 
both  super  powers  to  eliminate  some 
of  their  nuclear  arsenal.  But  SALT  II 
technically  expired  on  December  31, 
1985.   It   only  continues   temporarily 
with    the    sufferance    of    President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  Gorbachev.  It 
is,  however,  likely  to  die  with  the  pro- 
portional response  policy  adopted  by 
the  administration.  The  President  has 
announced  that  we  will  match  alleged 
violations  of  the  treaty  by  the  Soviet 
Union  with  our  own  violations.  Obvi- 
ously, this  policy,  if  pursued,  will  de- 
stroy the  treaty. 

MeanwhUe  superpower,  arms-control 
negotiators  in  Geneva  have  been  at  it 
for  many  months  without  the  slightest 
indication  of  any  significant  progress. 
At  the  summit  meeting  late  last  year 
the  President  and  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev exchanged  good  wishes  and  jovial 
generalities.   Both   spoke   warmly   of 
arms     control.     Hopes     for     peace 
throughout  the  world  rose.  But  then 
what  specific  arms  control  initiatives 
have    the    superpowers    leaders    ad- 
vanced?   The    answer:    None.    Zero. 
President  Reagan  has  repeatedly  said 
that  the  ultimate  objective  of  his  tril- 
lion doUar  strategic  defense  initiative 
Is  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
time  from  the  face  of  the  Earth.  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  has  announced  the 
most  far  reaching  and  comprehensive 
arms    control    proposal    ever    Issued. 
Gorbachev  did  not  stop  at  proposing 
the  end  of  nuclear  weapons.  He  pro- 
posed to  remove  all  nuclear  weapons 


from  the  face  of  the  Earth  in  the  next 
14  years.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1999. 
under  the  Gorbachev  plan  all  nuclear 
weapons  on  Earth  will  have  been  de- 
stroyed. And  that  was  not  all.  He 
called  for  a  drastic  reduction  In  con- 
ventional arms.  He  asked  for  the  end 
of  chemical  weapons. 

So    the    superpower    leaders    have 
talked  up  a  storm  on  arms  control. 
Many   people   throughout  the   world 
feel  better  about  peace.  There  is  a 
widespread   conviction   that   the   top 
leaders  of  the  superpowers  are  on  the 
right  track.  That  conviction  is  wrong. 
Gorbachev    and    Reagan    are    both 
marching  In  the  wrong  direction.  This 
talk   of   abolishing   nuclear   weapons 
and  the  starry-eyed  dreams  of  elimi- 
nating nuclear  weapons  from  the  face 
of  the  Earth  forever  In  the  next  14 
years  are  totally  unrealistic  leaps  Into 
unreality.  It  is  a  way  of  avoiding  the 
painful  give  and  take  of  arms  control 
negotiations.  Not  only  do  these  two 
top  leaders  avoid  the  onus  of  being 
recognized  as  anti-arms  control,  but 
many    people    everywhere    on    Earth 
must  esteem  Reagsm  and  Gorbachev 
as  champions  of  their  own  yearning 
for  peace.   And   why   not?   Have   not 
Gorbachev      and      Reagan      climbed 
aboard  the  arms  control  express  and 
taken  credit  throughout  the  world  as 
fast  friends  of  arms  control?  After  all, 
what  more   could   the   most   fervent 
peace  advocate  ask  than  a  statement 
that  the  two  most  powerful  men  on 
Earth  favor  the  abolition  of  all  nucle- 
ar arms  forever?  The  answer  Is  that 
arms  control  advocates  should  Insist 
not  on  ple-ln-the-sky  statements  about 
the  total  abolition  of  nuclear  arms  for- 
ever, but  on  specific  agreement  on  nu- 
clear arms  limitation  at  Geneva. 

Arms  control  faces  a  rough  obstacle 
course  under  any  circumstances.  Prof. 
Stephen  Walt  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  at  Princeton  University  recent- 
ly set  forth  some  of  the  obstacles 
facing  arms  control.  Walt  wrote  In  the 
winter  1986  Issue  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology a  simunatlon  of  some  of  these 
barriers.  Here  they  are: 

First,  for  many  die-hard  antl-Com- 
munlsts  any  arms  control  agreement 
that  the  Soviets  accept  will  be  a  mis- 
take just  because  the  Soviets  will 
accept  it.  To  sign  an  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  evil  empire  gives 
the  Soviets  a  legitimacy  that  hard 
liners,  will  not  accept. 

Second,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
enthusiastic  suid  optimistic  arms  con- 
trol advocates  are  turned  off  by  the 
limited  nature  of  most  arms  control  ef- 
forts. They  see  them  as  simply  ratify- 
ing the  arms  race. 

Third,  liberals  who  hold  elective 
office  are  concerned  that  any  arms 
control  compromise  they  favor  with 
the  Soviet  Union  will  endanger  their 
political  career.  Presidents  like  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  Ronald  Reagan  who 


have  impeccable  anti-Communist  cre- 
dentials can  far  more  effectively  make 
the  essential  compromises  without  po- 
litical risk,  but  how  often  does  a  hard 
line  anti-Communist  have  any  interest 
in  making  such  compromises.  Nixon 
did.  So  far.  Reagan  does  not. 

Fourth,  military  support  Is  usually 
essential  to  secure  public  support  for 
an  arms  control  agreement.  That 
often  means  the  agreement  must  not 
seriously  reduce  military  spending. 

Fifth,  successful  arms  control  re- 
quires simultaneous  negotiations  on 
three  fronts.  First,  contending  factions 
within  the  United  Stats  must  be  recon- 
ciled. Second,  the  same  reconciliation 
must  take  place  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  Third,  the  two  superpowers 
must  finally  compromise  their  already 
compromised  differences  and  reach 
agreement. 

Professor  Walt  rightly  argues  that 
"most  of  the  political  barriers  to  arms 
control  rest  on  the  mistaken  convic- 
tion that  mutual  assured  destruction 
can  be  escaped  either  through  the 
naive  pursuit  of  radical  disarmament 
or  the  extravagant  effort  to  make  nu- 
clear war  appear  wlnnable." 

Both  President  Reagan  and  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  contend  that  we  can 
escape  from  the  strategy  of  deterrence 
by  abolishing  nuclear  arms  from  the 
face  of  the  Earth  forever.  They  are 
both  wrong.  And  this  Senator  believes 
they  or  certainly  their  most  compe- 
tent advisers  know  they  are  wrong. 
True,  both  the  superpower  leaders 
deny  that  a  nuclear  war  is  wlnnable. 
This  Senator  of  course  hopes  and 
prays  they  mean  it.  But  their  failure 
to  achieve  even  the  most  modest  ad- 
vance In  arms  control  In  spite  of  their 
high  flown  rhetoric  about  abolishing 
nuclear  weapons  everywhere  forever 
must  raise  questions  about  whether 
they  really  do  mean  it. 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY:  FEDERAL 
GRAZING  FEES  STABIUZE  THE 
WESTERN  UVESTOCK  INDUS- 
TRY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  the  current 
user-fee  system  for  Federal  grazing 
lands  in  the  West  is  required  for  main- 
taining the  stability  of  the  Western 
livestock  Industry.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  In  fact,  the 
system  is  an  unfair  subsidy  for  just  2 
percent  of  the  livestock  Industry. 

What  Is  worse,  this  past  Valentine's 
Day.  President  Reagan  signed  a  sweet- 
heart deal  for  this  select  group  of 
ranchers,  extending  the  below-cost 
fees  charged  for  grazing  on  Federal 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
Forest  Service  land  in  16  Western 
States,  instead  of  increasing  the  fees 
to  the  market  levels  recommended  by 
his  own  Federal  agencies. 

The  Public  Rangelands  Improve- 
ment Act  [PRIA],  adopted  by  Con- 


gress in  1978.  establishes  grazing  fees 
for  Federal  lands  according  to  a  com- 
plicated formula  linking  the  fees  to 
the  costs  of  producing  beef  and  the 
market  price  of  beef.  In  practice,  since 
1978,  fees  for  using  these  Federal 
lands  have  tumbled  while  private  fees 
have  maintained  a  steady  level,  so 
that,  by  1985.  the  PRIA  rate  for  graz- 
ing a  cow  on  public  land  for  1  month 
was  just  $1.35,  while  the  market  rate 
for  equivalent  land  charged  by  private 
landowners  was  $6.35. 

This  bargain-basement  Federal  fee  is 
unsupportable  In  light  of  the  Nation's 
current  budgetary  problems.  Since 
1978.  the  Federal  Government  has  for- 
feited an  average  revenue  of  $76  mil- 
lion from  the  difference  between 
PRIA  fees  and  the  market  value  of 
rangeland.  The  system  looks  just  as 
bad  when  revenues  from  BLM  and 
Forest  Service  lands  are  compared 
with  the  cost  of  managing  these  same 
lands.  In  1984,  revenues  totaled  just 
$29  million,  but  management  costs 
were  a  whopping  $47  million. 

Many  cattlemen  argue  that  the 
maintenance  work  they  contribute  to 
public  range  management  justifies  the 
law  fees  they  pay.  but  PRIA  allots 
half  of  Its  revenues  to  arange-better- 
ment  fund,  which  provides  money  for 
land  upkeep,  so  that  lower  fees  mean 
less  maintenance. 

Adding  Insult  to  Injury,  almost  900 
permittees  are  known  to  sublet  Feder- 
al land  for  up  to  nine  times  what  they 
pay.  Ironically,  by  abusing  a  U.S.  privi- 
lege, they  get  the  real  value  of  grazing 
rights  while  the  U.S.  taxpayer  gets  a 
bum  steer. 

The  problem  with  PRIA  Is  the  at- 
tempt to  link  its  fees  to  fluctuations  In 
production  costs  and  beef  prices.  This 
formula  encourages  Inefficient  produc- 
tion methods  by  offering  a  disincen- 
tive to  ranchers  to  minimize  costs. 
Further,  this  system  offers  an  unfair 
advantage  to  ranchers  who  happen  to 
have  access  to  Federal  lands.  The  end 
result  is  that  private  fees  are  now  six 
times  greater  than  PRIA  fees,  repre- 
senting a  subsidy  that  Is  costing  the 
Federal  Government  millions  of  dol- 
lars. I  suggest  that  Congress  put  PRIA 
out  to  pasture,  and  replswe  It  with  a 
formula  Unking  Federal  grazing  fees 
directly  with  private  rates. 

While  we  must  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  respond  to  the  agricultural 
crisis,  heavily  subsidized  grazing  fees 
for  a  select  few  ranchers  are  not  the 
answer. 


S.  2167-DEVELOPING  AN  EFFEC- 
TIVE HEALTH  CARE  COST-CON- 
TAINMENT STRATEGY  FOR 
THE  NINETIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
can  think  of  no  other  time  when  there 
has  been  a  greater  need  for  solid,  accu- 
rate, up-to-date  health  care  data. 


The  health  care  Industry  has  virtu- 
ally turned  upside  down  in  the  first 
half  of  this  decade.  Competitive  forces 
have  taken  hold  in  a  way  virtually  un- 
dreamt of  just  a  few  short  years  ago. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
partially  responsible  for  this  revolu- 
tion with  the  Implementation  of  pro- 
spective payment  for  inpatient  hospi- 
tal procedures— the  DRG  system— in 
the  last  few  years  and  now  with  the 
development  of  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment for  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations [HMO's]. 

And  the  States  have  begun  to  exper- 
iment with  competitive  bidding  for 
coverage  of  their  Medicaid  population 
in  California  and  Arizona  and.  in  my 
home  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  SUte 
has  used  a  capitation  approach  by  re- 
quiring AFDC  beneficiaries  to  enroll 
in  HMO's,  and  a  number  of  States  are 
now  copying  the  Federal  DRG  ap- 
proach for  payment  of  Medicaid  inpa- 
tient hospital  care. 

But  the  private  sector  has  been  just 
as  active  and  innovative.  The  rise,  for 
good  or  ill,  of  nationwide  for-profit 
hospital  chains,  the  development  of 
new  payment  mechanisms  and  organi- 
zational structures,  such  as  preferred 
provider  organizations  [PPO'sl.  the 
huge  growth  in  for-profit  health  main- 
tenance organizations  [HMO'sl.  new 
ambulatory  surgery  centers,  neighbor- 
hood walk-in  physicians,  offices— "doc 
In  a  box"  operations— and  a  strong 
trend  toward  elimination  of  first- 
dollar  coverage  by  major  corporate 
employers  have  all  contributed  to  the 
health  care  revolution  taking  place. 

All  of  these  developments  have  radi- 
cally altered  the  patterns  by  which 
health  care  is  being  delivered  In  this 
country  and  the  payment  mechanisms 
by  which  that  care  is  being  purchased. 
The  amount  of  care  being  provided  is 
also  changing  as  Incentives  for  admin- 
istrative and  clinical  efficiency  are  be- 
coming stronger  and  the  amount  of 
out-of-pocket  costs,  that  patients  of  all 
income  levels  are  facing,  continue  to 
rise. 

Yet.  we  have  vlrtusdly  no  up-to-date 
Information  regarding  these  changes 
on  which  to  base  future  Federal 
policy.  Even  more  immediate,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  [CBOl  and 
the  President's  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  tOMB]  are  dependent 
upon  data  from  1977— long  before  any 
of  these  changes  took  place— In  at- 
tempting to  develop  the  cost  or  sav- 
ings estimates  on  which  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  depend.  It  is 
Inconceivable  that  1977  daU  trended 
forward,  can  accurately  predict  the 
costs  or  savings  of  any  new  Federal 
initiatives,  nor  can  such  old  data  accu- 
rately assess  the  cost-shifting  implica- 
tions or  out-of-pocket  Impacts  of  those 
policies. 

How  permy  wise  and  pound  foolish 
can  we  be?  While  our  cost-cutting  and 
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cost-containment  policies  have  been 
very  successful  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighties,  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  why 
they  have  been  so  effective.  In  part, 
because  efforts  such  as  DRG's  capita- 
/  tion,  competitive  bidding  represented 
creative  approaches  to  the  market- 
place. But  a  large  part  of  our  efforts- 
payment  freezes,  across-the-board 
cuts— have  not  been  creative  or  par- 
ticularly insightful  responses  to  the 
problem,  but  they  have  succeeded  be- 
cause the  system  had  grown  fat  and 
wasteful  over  two  decades  of  cost- 
based  reimbursement. 

How  long  can  such  blunt  approaches 
work?  We  do  not  know,  but  we  do 
know  that  diminishing  returns  will 
soon  set  in.  Payment  freezes  and 
across-the-board  cuts  do  not  differenti- 
ate between  efficient  and  inefficient 
providers  of  health  care.  And  the 
risk— that  these  types  of  efforts  will 
inadvertently  reduce  quality  as  well  as 
the  fat  in  the  sytem— grows  with  each 
round  of  budget  cuts. 

But  continued  cost  containment, 
continued  cost-cutting  measures,  are 
here  to  stay  in  the  health  care  field. 
We  cannot  avoid  them  in  our  efforts 
to  get  the  Federal  Government's 
bloated  budget  under  control.  And  the 
private  sector  shows  every  sign  of  step- 
ping up  its  efforts  to  control  its  own 
spiraling  health  care  costs. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  ques- 
tion is:  How  do  we  proceed  responsi- 
bly? In  my  view  we  need  to  develop 
more  selective  and  sophisticated  cost- 
containment  approaches  for  the 
decade  ahead  and  the  only  way  we  can 
do  that  is  to  make  the  investment 
today  in  developing  the  necessary  na- 
tional data  base.  Without  it.  Federal 
policy  will  continue  to  be  based  upon 
data  over  a  decade  old,  developed 
when  the  system  was  radically  differ- 
'  ent  from  the  dynamic  enterprise  it  is 
today.  And  our  assumptions  and  esti- 
mates of  costs  and  savings  and  cost 
shifting  wUl  undoubtedly  be  far  from 
the  mark. 

THE  PHOXMIRE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  require 
that  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  conduct  a  nationwide 
medical  expenditure  survey  at  least 
once  a  decade,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  My  bill  would  provide  no  new 
money  for  this  survey,  but  require 
that  the  Department  fund  the  survey 
from  its  existing  1 -percent  setaside  for 
evaluation  projects.  Prom  those  exist- 
ing funds,  my  bill  earmarks  $16  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1987.  $12  million 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  $6  million  for 
fiscal  year  1989. 

This  survey  would  update  the  first 
national  medical  care  expenditure 
survey  conducted  in  1977.  The  data 
from  that  survey  has  served  as  the 
foundation  for  most  of  the  cost  and 
savings  estimates  developed  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 


In  fact,  plans  for  the  survey  have  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  OMB  and 
are  contained  in  the  President's 
budget  justification. 

Why,  then,  is  my  proposal  neces- 
sary? For  several  reasons: 

First,  while  the  administration  has 
endorsed  the  survey,  the  President's 
budget  does  not  include  sufficient 
funding  to  begin  field  work  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  Since  the  cost  of  the  survey 
work  itself— which  lasts  2  years— is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  entire  budget  of 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research,  the  agency  that  will  ad- 
minister the  survey  contract,  it  is  es- 
sential to  specify  the  source  of  fund- 
ing. And  my  proposal  will  assure  that 
the  funding  comes  out  of  the  depart- 
ment's existing  resources. 

Second,  unless  we  assure  that  fund- 
ing is  available,  there  is  the  very  real 
possibility  that  this  survey  may  be  de- 
layed several  years.  It  will  require  2 
full  years  of  field  work  in  fiscal  years 
1987  and  1988.  If  the  survey  is  delayed 
at  all.  it  will  overlap  with  the  1990 
census,  which  begins  its  pretesting  in 
1989.  The  census  has  priority  over  all 
other  data-collection  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government,  a  priority  rooted 
in  the  Constitution,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly postpone  this  undertaking 
several  years  if  there  is  any  delay  at 
all. 

Third,  even  if  we  begin  this  survey 
on  time,  the  first  data  will  only  begin 
to  be  available  as  the  new  administra- 
tion takes  office  in  1989.  By  not 
moving  ahead  now.  and  establishing  a 
permanent  commitment  to  update 
that  information  once  a  decade,  future 
administrations  and  future  Congresses 
will  be  making  health  care  policy  in 
the  dark.  No  corporation  could  survive 
following  such  a  policy.  And  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  impact  on  the 
health  care  sector— for  hospitals  and 
physicians,  for  beneficiaries  and  even 
corporations— is  too  great  to  run  that 
risk. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  NATIONAL  MEDICAL 
EXPENDITURE  SURVEY  TELL  US? 

Mr.  President,  the  national  medical 
expenditure  survey  involves  the  sur- 
veying of  14.000  households  across  the 
country  over  a  2-year  period.  That 
sample  size  is  large  enough  to  permit 
us  to  make  statistically  valid  judg- 
ments regarding  the  entire  popula- 
tion's health-care  utilization,  spend- 
ing, and  sources  of  payment.  Thanks 
to  oversampling  of  blacks.  Hispanics, 
the  elderly,  the  functionally  impaired, 
and  low-income  Americans,  the  survey 
will  permit  valid  generalizations  re- 
garding the  impact  of  Federal  policy 
on  a  range  of  vulnerable  populations 
for  which  the  Federal  Government  re- 
tains a  special  tnist. 

What  will  the  survey  tell  us? 

First,  it  will  tell  us  what  Americans 
spend  for  the  whole  range  of  health 
care  services:  hospitals,  physicians, 
dentists,  nursing  homes,  prescription 
drugs,  and  eyeglasses  as  well  as  insur- 
ance premiums. 


We  will  know  the  source  of  payment 
for  those  services,  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  uninsured,  the  degree 
to  which  disability  or  employment 
status  affects  utilization  of  services  or 
insurability  and  will  provide  the  only 
source  of  information  regarding  out- 
of-pocket  costs  for  the  elderly  and 
other  Americans  by  income  group,  ge- 
ographic area,  age,  or  ethnicity. 

But  the  array  of  data  available  from 
this  survey,  as  impressive  as  it  will  be. 
is  not  the  point.  The  case  for  this 
survey  rests  with  its  policy  applica- 
tions. Let  us  look  at  how  this  data  is 
essential  for  key  public  policy  issues. 

Medicare's  payments  to  HMO's  are 
based  on  the  adjusted  average  per 
capita  cost  for  Medicare  enroUees 
[AAPCCl.  In  just  a  few  short  years, 
the  administration  is  projecting  that 
between  25  percent  and  50  percent  of 
Medicare  beneficiaries  will  be  enrolled 
in  Medicare  HMOs.  But  the  data  on 
which  Medicares  payment  to  HMO's 
is  constructed— 95  percent  of  the 
AAPCC— is  based  on  the  current  Medi- 
care survey,  which  was  discontinued  in 
1977.  This  survey  will  provide  the  first 
opportunity  to  update  the  weighting 
of  those  factors— a  key  cost  Item  for 
Medicare  in  the  nineties. 

Care  for  the  mentally  retarded  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  cost  items 
for  Medicaid,  yet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  virtually  no  data  regarding 
the  number  and  characteristics  of 
these  individuals,  variations  In  service 
utilization  by  type  of  facility  (for- 
proflt/non-profit/Govemment  owner- 
ship), or  degree  of  impairment;  the 
nature  of  treatment,  method  of  place- 
ment or  alternative  insurance.  This 
survey  will  provide  that  so  we  can  get 
a  handle  on  these  exploding  costs. 

Catastrophic  care  insurance  will  be 
proposed  by  the  President  before  the 
end  of  1986.  Where  will  the  data  come 
from,  to  estimate  the  costs  of  this  pro- 
gram? The  old  1977  survey,  the  only 
data  now  available,  trended  forward. 
Win  that  data  give  us  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  costs  involved  in  this  un- 
dertaking? 

For  the  first  time,  we  will  have  a  sta- 
tistically valid  national  sample  on  the 
services  available  in  the  community 
for  the  functionally  impaired:  infor- 
mal no-cost  services  from  relatives  and 
friends,  the  medical  and  social  service 
costs,  the  points  at  which  nursing 
home  placements  are  triggered.  Meet- 
ing the  bill  for  long-term  care,  with  an 
aging  population,  threatens  to  swamp 
the  Medicaid  Progrsuu,  and  this  data 
will  assist  the  States  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government  In  tailoring  pro- 
grams to  encourage  community-based 
care  where  it  will  lower  Government 
expenditures  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  patient. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  policy 
Issues  for  which  this  data  will  be  In- 
valuable goes  on  and  on— catastrophic 


health  Insurance,  health-care  coverage 
for  the  uninsured,  financing  long-term 
care  for  the  elderly,  cost  and  financing 
of  care  for  the  mentally  retarded,  use 
of  services  and  insurance  coverage  of 
veterans,  the  poor,  blacks,  Hispanics, 
and  other  minorities.  The  data  will 
provide  the  means  to  examine  many 
controversial  issues  which  require  the 
kinds  of  factual  underpinnings  this 
survey  will  provide. 

The  national  medical  expenditure 
survey  will  provide  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  an  opportunity  to  devel- 
op more  sophisticated  approaches  to 
health-care  cost  containment  for  the 
nineties  by  providing  us  with  a  data 
base  that  reflects  the  dynamic 
changes  of  the  last  5  years.  It  must 
begin  on  time  If  It  Is  to  conclude  its 
field  work  before  the  1990  census 
begins  its  work.  _  , 

r urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
In  assuring  that  this  Important  survey 
will  move  ahead  on  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  key  ques- 
tions that  the  national  Medicare  ex- 
penditure survey  will  address  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-, 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The      National      Medical      Expenditure 

Survey  [NMES]  and  Its  Policy  Applica- 
tions 

NMES  is  unique  in  the  depth,  breadth, 
and  quality  of  the  information  that  will  be 
obtained  on  matters  that  have  been  or  are 
likely  to  be  the  focus  of  public  policy.  In 
combination  with  secondary  surveys  of  med- 
ical providers  and  health  insurers  and  with 
HCPA  administrative  records,  it  will  provide 
national  estimates  of  health  expenditures 
and  the  sources  of  payment  for  these  ex- 
penditures from  a  national  sample  survey  of 
households  and  of  persons  residing  in  long- 
term  care  facilities. 

In  contrast  to  information  available  from 
program  statistics  only.  NMES  will  thus 
permit  comprehensive  analyses  of  data  on 
all  public  and  private  sources  of  financing 
and  health  care  coverage.  Including  public 
programs,  private  health  Insurance,  and 
out-of-pocket  payments  by  families  and  Indi- 
viduals. The  data  base  will,  therefore, 
permit  assessment  of  the  multiple  Implica- 
tions of  changes  in  public  and  private 
health  care  benefiU.  in  methods  of  financ- 
ing both  health  care  and  insurance  coverage, 
and  in  various  public  and  private  subsidies, 
income  tax  exemptions,  and  employee  com- 
pensation arrangements. 

The  NMES  panel  design  of  several  rounds 
of  interviewing  over  a  full  calendar  year 
makes  It  possible  to  detect  the  effect  of 
changes  in  health  sUtus,  Income,  employ- 
ment, and  eligibility  for  public  and  private 
Insurance  coverage  on  use  of  services  and 
public  and  private  expenditures  for  care.  Be- 
cause data  from  NMES  will  be  comparable  to 
those  from  earlier  surveys,  it  will  be  possible 
to  relate  long-term  trends  to  structural 
change  and  modifications  of  public  policy. 

The  analytical  power  of  the  data  will  be 
enhanced  by  oversampling  groups  of  particu- 
lar health  policy  interest.  Use  of  the  1986 
National  Health  Interview  Survey  as  a  sam- 
ple frame  will  allow  oversampling  without 
adding  substantially  to  the  costi  of  the  sur- 
vey, and  permit  detailed  analyses  of  the  ef- 
fects on  the  provision  and  financing  of  care 
of  demographic  changes,  such  as  the  increu- 


Ing  proportion  of  the  elderly  In  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  balance  of  this  attachment  described 
NMES  research  foci  In  more  detail.  Areas  of 
analysis  are  described  under  the  major  head- 
ings 'Overview  of  National  Health  Expendi- 
tures."  which  refer  to  wide-ranging  analyses 
of  basic  national  health  care  financing  is- 
sues, and  "Private  Health  Insurance, '  "Pub- 
lic Financing  Programs,"  and  "Long-Term 
Care."  which  represent  more  closely  defined 
sets  of  iMues  of  particular  policy  concern. 
Across  these  categories,  analyses  will  cover  a 
variety  of  population  groups,  such  as  the 
poor,  the  elderly  or  the  menUUy  retarded  in 
institutions,  as  well  as  examine  issues  that 
overlap  categories,  so  as  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  populations  and  services 
of  interest,  relevant  financing  sources,  and 
Issues  of  general  and  specific  policy  concern. 
Also,  the  comprehensiveness  and  flexibility 
of  the  NMES  data  base  will  permit  analysts 
and  policy  makers  to  address  new  policy  is- 
sues which  will  undoubtedly  emerge  by  the 
end  of  this  decade  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next. 

A.  OVERVIEW  or  national  health 
expenditures 

Because  of  its  large  and  nationally  repre- 
senUtlve  sample,  and  the  range  and  detail 
of  its  dau  base.  NMES  can  provide  a  full 
overview  of  national  health  care  and  health 
expenditures.  The  data  will  be  used  to  ana- 
lyze: 

1.  The  composition  and  distribution  of  na- 
tional health  expenditures  with  regard  to— 

General  patterns  of  health  expenditures, 
types  of  services  consumed,  sources  of  care, 
and  variations  in  expenditures  by  Individ- 
uals and  families.  ,     ,   ^, 

Sources  oi  payment,  including  public  pro- 
grams such  as  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and 
CHAMPUS:  private  insurance:  and  out-of- 
pocket  payments. 

Direct  and  indirect  expenditures  for  epi- 
sodes of  illness  related  to  certain  common 
conditions  such  heart  disease,  diabetes,  and 
arthritis,  and,  for  the  institutionalized  el- 
derly. Alzheimer's  disease. 

2.  Trends  in  the  nature  and  distribution  of 
national  health  expenditures  in  the  nonln- 
stitutionalized  population,  using  data  from 
the  1977  NMCES  and  the  1980  NMCUES  to 
analyze  shifts  in  the  pattern  of  expendi- 
tures, sources  of  care,  and  services  con- 
sumed. 

3.  Determlnanu  of  the  use  of  services  and 
expenditures  with  regard  to 

Social  and  demographic  factors  such  as 
the  Increasing  number  of  elderly  Americans 
with  chronic  diseases,  and  changes  in  em- 
ployment, marital  status,  and  Income. 

Methods   of   financing   health   care   and 

health  Insurance. 

The  availability,  characteristics,  and  orga- 
nization arrangements  of  both  institutional 
and  ambulatory  care  providers. 

The  health  habiu,  life  styles,  and  behav- 
ioral patterns  of  individuals  and  families. 

4.  Specific  population  groups  whose 
health  care  use  or  expenditures  are  now  or 
can  be  expected  to  be  of  policy  interest,  es- 
pecially the  elderly,  with  regard  to 

The  relationship  between  levels  of  disabil- 
ity and  functional  dependency  in  the  popu- 
lation over  65  years,  the  sociodemographic 
and  economic  characteristics  of  this  popula- 
tion, and  their  use  of  health  services  and  ex- 
penditures. 

The  effects  on  the  Medicare  program,  ex- 
penditures for  long-term  care,  and  the 
health  system  more  generally  of  the  In- 
creasing proportion  of  elderly  in  the  popula- 
tion. 

B.  private  health  insurance 

A  major  feature  of  NMES  will  be  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  Information  on  the 


source,  premiums,  and  benefits  of  private 
health  Insurance  in  the  United  States.  This 
Information  will  reflect  the  restructuring  of 
private  insurance  now  occurring,  such  aa 
self-insurance,  the  introduction  of  multiple 
options,  and  a  redesign  of  beneflU.  The  data 
will  be  used  to  analyze: 

1.  Enrollment  and  benefit  provisions  with 
regard  to 

The  number  and  characteristics  of  per- 
sons covered  by  single  or  multiple  plans  and 
changes  in  coverage  during  the  year  attrib- 
utable to  changes  In  employment  and  In 
marital  and  dependent  status. 

The  number  and  characteristics  of  pri- 
vately insured  individuals  and  families  who 
are  also  eligible  for  Federal  health  benefits, 
such  as  the  elderly,  veterans,  and  depend- 
ents of  those  on  active  duty  with  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  number,  charactertstics.  and  benefits 
of  those  with  individual  or  group  coverage, 
commercial  and  nonprofit  coverage,  and 
coverage  through  HMO  or  other  alternative 
delivery  systems. 

The  number  and  characteristics  of  work- 
ing and  retired  Medicare  beneficiaries  cov- 
ered by  employment-related  and/or  other 
private  heath  insurance. 

2.  Trends  In  the  structure  and  financing  of 
private  health  Insurance  for  both  the  elder- 
ly and  the  younger  adult  populatioru,  using 
data  from  the  1977  NMCES  to  analyze 
changes  in  employer  and  employee  premium 
contributions.  In  benefits  and  options  avail- 
able from  employers,  and  In  policy  provi- 
sions. For  the  working  population,  particu- 
lar emphasis  will  be  given  to  analyses  of 
how  changes  in  employer  premium  contri- 
butions affect  the  choice  of  health  insur- 
ance benefits  (i.e.,  high  or  low  option  plans. 
Individual  or  family  coverage). 

3.  Factors  affecting  the  purchase,  compre- 
hensiveness, cost,  and  continuity  of  private 
insurance  coverage  with  regard  to 

Employee  wage  level,  occupation.  Indus- 
try, collective  bargaining,  and  employment 
status. 

Family  structure,  family  Income,  and 
changes  in  household  composition  and  mari- 
tal status. 

The  overall  design  of  employee  fringe  ben- 
efits and  their  treatment  under  the  tax 
code. 

The  extent  to  which  continuation  and 
conversion  provisions  in  private  health  in- 
surance policies  limit  the  loss  of  coverage 
during  periods  of  unemployment. 

4.  The  effect  of  different  benefit  programs 
and  insurance  provisions  on  use  of  services, 
out-of-pocket  paymenu.  and  total  expendi- 
tures for  health  care. 

5.  Existing  or  proposed  public  policies 
with  regard  to  mandatory  or  minimum  ben- 
efits requirements  and  Uxation  of  employ- 
er-paid premiums. 

C.  public  PINAHCINO  niOORAMS 

A  major  feature  of  the  1977  and  1980  ex- 
penditures surveys  was  the  data  on  expendi- 
tures and  use  of  services  under  various 
public  financing  programs  such  as  Medicare. 
Medicaid.  CHAMPUS,  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. NMES  data  will  be  even  more 
valuable  in  this  regard  because  of  the  deci- 
sion to  include  the  institutionalized  popula- 
tion and  oversample  particular  groups  of 
beneficiaries.  The  following  describes  some 
of  the  general  analyses  with  regard  to  all 
public  programs,  and  then  more  specific 
analyses  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 
I.  Otneral  analytet 

a.  The  characteristics  and  behavior  of  the 
populations  eligible  for  each  of  the  public 
programs,  including  the  number,  composi- 
tion, use  of  services,  and  expenditures  of  the 
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population  eligible  for  benefits  under  Medi- 
care. Medicaid.  CHAMPUS/CHAMPVA,  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service.  These  estimates  will  encom- 
pass aU  eligible  persons,  whether  served  by 
the  program  or  not,  and  all  expenditures, 
whether  covered  by  the  program  or  not. 

b.  Trends  with  respect  to  the  number, 
composition,  use.  and  expenditures  of  per- 
sons eligible  for  public  programs. 

c.  The  impact  on  expenditures  and  use  of 
services  and  sources  of  care  that  would 
result  from  new  policy  initiatives.  The  flexi- 
ble nature  of  the  NMES  data  will  allow 
modeling  of  a  variety  of  proposed  changes 
in  eligibility  requirements,  benefit  struc- 
ture, and  reimbursement  policies.  Among 
the  policy  issues  that  could  be  addressed 

Changes  in  the  structure  of  Medicare  ben- 
efits, including  possible  changes  In  deducti- 
bles and  coinsurance  as  well  as  changes  in 
coverage  for  catastrophic  illness. 

The  implications  of  gradually  increasing 
the  age  of  Medicare  eligibility. 

CHAMPUS  copayments  and  benefits  and 
their  effects,  such  as  increased  deductibles 
and  changes  in  benefits  for  dental  care  and 
for  catastrophic  illness. 

The  implications  of  various  alternative  eli- 
gibility criteria  for  care  in  V.A.  facilities. 

d.  The  impact  on  expenditures  and  use  of 
public  programs  of  changes  in  population 
structure  such  as  an  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  elderly,  in  organizational  ar- 
rangements such  as  alternatives  to  nursing 
home  care:  and  in  the  structure  of  the 
health  industry. 

2.  Medicaid 
Both  the  1977  NMCES  and  1980  NMCUES 
provided  important  and  unique  data  on  the 
behavior  of  the  Medicaid  population.  NMES 
will  permit  even  closer  analysis  of  this 
group  t)ecause  it  will  provide  information  on 
Medicaid  beneficiaries  who  reside  in  institu- 
tions. The  dau  will  be  used  to  analyze: 

a.  The  characteristics,  use.  and  expendi- 
tures of  all  Medicaid  beneficiaries  in  the  in- 
stitutionalized and  noninstitutionalized  pop- 
ulation with  regard  to  differences  between 
the  institutionalized  and  noninstitutiona- 
lized and  their  relative  impact  on  the 
amount  and  composition  of  Medicaid  ex- 
penditures, including  changes  in  eligibility 
status  over  the  course  of  the  year. 

b.  The  interrelationships  between  Medic- 
aid and  Medicare  coverage  for  the  poor  el- 
derly and  those  in  nursing  homes. 

c.  Eligibility  for  the  medically  needy  cate- 
gory, and  spend-down  of  personal  and 
family  assets. 

d.  Analyzing  how  proposed  changes  in 
Medicare  or  Medicaid  might  affect  coverage, 
costs,  and  use  in  the  other  programs,  such 
as  CHAMPUS  or  V.A.  facilities. 

3.  Medicare 

NMES  will  provide  information  on  the 
characteristics  of  Medicare  enrollees.  sup- 
plementary private  insurance,  and  expenses 
not  reimbursed  by  Medicare  that  is  unavail- 
able from  payment  and  enrollment  records. 
It  will  be  used  for  analyses  of  reimburse- 
ment of  HMOs  for  care  rendered  to  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  based  on  the  adjusted  av- 
erage per  capiU  cost  for  Medicare  enrollees 
(AAPCC).  The  current  factors  in  the 
AAPCC  have  been  used  since  1975  and  are 
baaed  on  the  Current  Medicare  Survey,  dis- 
continued after  1977. 

NMES  will  provide  the  first  opportunity 
since  the  CMS  to  update  the  weighting  of 
the  AAPCC  factors,  since  the  survey  collects 
dau  for  both  Inatltutlonalized  and  nonlnsti- 
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tutionalized  populations.  The  daU  will  be 
used  to  analyze  the  cost  and  adequacy  of 
private  Insurance  supplements  to  Medicare, 
and  the  extension  of  employer-sponsored 
private  plans  to  retirees  with  regard  to: 

Trends  in  access  to  care,  usual  source  of 
care,  patterns  of  use  of  institutional  and 
noninstitutional  services,  and  toUl  expendi- 
tures in  relation  to  payment  by  Medicare 
and  other  sources. 

Patterns  of  use  and  expenditures  for 
health  care  services  of  persons  covered  by 
both  Medicare  and  Medicaid  in  comparison 
with  Medicare  enrollees  not  covered  by 
Medicaid.  This  group  is  of  interest  because 
they  are  disproportionately  likely  to  be  in- 
stitutionalized and  hence  disproportionately 
expensive  to  care  for. 

D.  LONG-TERM  CARE 

1.  The  recipients  of  long-term  care 
In  contrast  to  earlier  surveys,  NMES  will 
contain  an  institutional  long-term  care  com- 
ponent permitting  comparison  with  data 
from  the  noninstitutionalized  sample  on 
community  based  long-term  care  services. 
The  institutional  component  will  also  be 
population  based:  information  will  be  ob- 
tained on  a  sample  of  residents  in  nursing 
homes,  psychiatric  hospitals,  and  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  These  data  will 
complement  those  from  the  household 
sample,  where  stratification  on  functional 
limitation  will  yield  sufficient  numbers  to 
analyze  community  based  services.  Togeth- 
er, these  data  will  be  used  to  analyze: 

a.  The  number,  characteristics,  use  and 
expenditures  of  the  entire  population  that 
is  functionally  impaired  and/or  receiving 
long-term  care,  including 

The  population  in  each  type  of  facility  by 
sociodemographic  and  economic  characteris- 
tics, length  of  stay,  and  functional  health 
status. 

The  population  receiving  services  in  the 
community. 

The  likelihood  of  admission  to  nursing 
homes  by  age,  population  characteristics, 
functional  health  sUtus,  and  coverage  by 
private  insurance  or  public  programs  such 
as  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

Patterns  of  nursing  home  utilization,  in- 
cluding readmission  from  acute  care  hospi- 
tals or  other  nursing  facilities. 

b.  The  range  of  services  used  by  the  insti- 
tutionalized population  with  regard  to 

The  relationship  between  the  use  of  serv- 
ices and  age.  functional  health  status, 
length  of  stay,  and  source  of  payment. 

Expenditures  and  sources  of  payment  (in- 
cluding out-of-pocket  and  private  insurance) 
for  all  services  to  the  Institutionalized,  in- 
cluding care  by  physicians  and  hospitals 
outside  the  institution. 

c.  Differences  between  nursing  home  and 
community  based  populations  with  regard 
to 

Use  of  physician  and  acute  hospital  serv- 
ices. 

The  Impact  of  changes  In  Federal  and 
State  Medicaid  policy  on  Institutional  and 
community  based  care  and  expenditures. 

The  consequences  of  Medicare  prospective 
payment  on  the  use  of  nursing  homes,  and 
on  community  based  support  systems  and 
expenditures. 

The  burden  of  financing  the  care  of  Insti- 
tutionalized persons  and  how  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  burden  would  change  as  policies 
such  as  subsidies  to  encourage  use  of  com- 
munity-based care  are  used  to  discourage  in- 
stitutionalization. 

The  effects  on  institutionalization  of 
changes  In  federal  and.  sUte  Medicaid  po- 
lices. 


2.  Pertons  in  facUities  for  the  mentatlv 
retarded 
Of  particular  concern  to  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  Medicaid  expenditures  for  per- 
sons in  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
NMES  will  provide  the  following  Informa- 
tion and  estimates: 

a.  The  number  and  characteristics  of  resi- 
dents in  facilities  for  the  mentally  reUrded, 
including  levels  of  retardation  and  function- 
al status,  facility  characteristics  such  as 
type  of  ownership,  size,  and  certification. 

b.  The  nature  of  treatment  being  provid- 
ed, method  of  placement,  and  all  sources  of 
payment  for  medical  and  custodial  care. 

c.  The  costs  of  providing  care  in  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded  and  the  nature 
and  source  of  variations  between  facilities. 

d.  Expenditures  for  direct  patient  care  and 
the  use  of  services  by  facility  and  patient 
characteristics,  in  particular  with  regard  to 

Personal  health  expenditures,  including 
physician,  hospital,  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  drugs  not  included  in  facility  reim- 
bursement. 

Factors  responsible  for  the  increase  in  ex- 
penditures and  use  of  services  by  the  Medic- 
aid population  residing  in  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to 
achieve  this  end  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2167 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  A 
of  title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

■'NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CARE  EXPENDITURE  SURVEY 

"Sec.  310A.  (a)  Commencing  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  and  commencing  every  tenth  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  the  Secretary,  through  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search and  Health  Care  Technology  Assess- 
ment, shall  conduct  a  survey  to  evaluate  the 
impact,  during  the  ten  fiscal  year  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  survey  is  commenced,  of  expenditures 
for  health  care  under  programs  carried  out 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  other  enti- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  on  the  costs,  financing,  and 
utilization  of  health  care  services  In  the 
United  SUtes.  The  survey  shall  Include  in- 
formation on  such  Impact  for  all  groups 
within  the  United  SUtes  population,  includ- 
ing Individuals  receiving  long-term  care 
services. 

"(b)(1)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there 
shall  be  made  available— 
"(A)  for  fiscal  year  1987.  $16,000,000, 
"(B)  for  fiscal  year  1988,  $12,000,000,  and 
"(C)  for  fiscal  year  1989.  $6,000,000, 
from  amounU  available  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  2113. 

'(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  be  construed  as  reducing  or  affecting 
any  amount  required,  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  to  be  made  available  for 
any  fiscal  year  from  amounts  available  for 
such  fiscal  year  under  section  2113.". 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SIMON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Simom]  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


JUDGING  JUDGES:  THE  SEN- 
ATE'S ROLE  IN  JUDICIAL  AP- 
POINTMENTS 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate's role  in  the  appointment  of  Feder- 
al Judges  is  receiving  more  attention. 
Since  the  Senate  has  been  involved  in 
these  appointments  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Republic,  this  is  obviously 
not  a  new  question,  but  It  presses 
today  with  special  urgency.  We  are 
witnessing  an  enormous  turnover  on 
the  Federal  bench,  frankly,  too  much 
of  a  turnover.  A  majority  of  the  Feder- 
al Judiciary  will  have  changed  mem- 
bership during  President  Reagan's 
service  In  office— and  on  our  most  im- 
portant court,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  a  substantial  turnover  in  mem- 
bership Is  possible.  Since  Federal 
Judges  are  lifetime  appointments, 
what  is  at  stake  in  all  these  changes  is 
the  character  of  our  Judicial  branch 
for  a  generation,  and  the  real-world 
meaning  of  our  Constitution  and  Fed- 
eral law. 

I  have  concerns  about  the  Judicial 
nominations  that  have  been  made 
since  I  Joined  the  Senate:  I  sjn  con- 
cerned about  their  quality  and  I  am 
concerned  about  their  ideological  bent, 
and  we  in  the  Senate  must  think 
harder  about  how  we  can  try  to  assure 
that  Judicial  appointments  are  the 
best  possible.  I  am  specially  concerned 
that  we  lay  the  groundwork  now  for 
considering  future  nominees  to  the  Su- 
preme Court— that  we  think  about  our 
standards  and  processes  before  people 
are  nominated  and  before  the  debate 
turns  to  specific  personalities.  I  hope 
that  these  remarks  will  begin  to  lay 
that  groundwork. 

I  start  with  the  general  view  that 
the  Senate  should  play  an  active  role 
in  the  appointment  of  Federal  judges. 
In  contrast  to  Presidential  nomina- 
tions to  executive  departments,  there 
should  be  no  automatic  presumption 
that  the  President  gets  the  Judges  he 
wants. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  speaking  on  the  Senate's  re- 
sponsibility in  advising  and  consenting 
to  the  nominations  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices  and  other  Justices. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  here  a 
long  time,  28  years,  and  I  think  the 
Senate  has  done  a  deplorable  Job.  We 
have  not  lived  up  to  our  responsibility. 
We  have  ignored  our  responsibility,  in 
fact,  under  the  Constitution.  Very 
rarely  have  we  said  no  to  a  nominee. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  nomi- 
nees nominated  by  the  President  who 
should  have  been  denied  access  to  the 
courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Just  delighted 
that  my  good  friend  from  Illinois,  a 
very  distinguished  Senator  who  is  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  but  who  is 
not  a  lawyer,  which  makes  him  the 
best  qualified  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, in  my  view,  is  speaking  out  as  he  is 
on  this  subject.  It  is  about  time.  Hope- 
fully, we  will  recognize  that  we  have 
not  only  a  power  but  a  responsibility 
that  we  have  Ignored  much  too  long,  I 
congratulate  my  friend. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin.  I 
will  add,  too,  as  I  will  make  clear  in  my 
remarks,  that  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  up  to  the  very  end  they 
were  going  to  leave  the  appointment 
of  Federal  Judges  solely  up  to  the 
Senate.  It  was  only  at  the  end  that 
they  decided  they  would  get  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  process  at  all. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  much  more 
diligent,  much  more  careful.  I  am  criti- 
cizing myself  also,  not  only  applying  it 
to  my  colleagues.  Well,  I  guess  I  am 
criticizing  all  of  us.  I  think  we  have  to 
pay  more  attention  to  this  than  we 
have.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  com- 
ments. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
President  shall  "nominate"  people  for 
the  Federal  courts,  but  It  also  provides 
that  the  Senate  must  give  its  "advice 
and  consent"  to  any  appointment.  I 
have  recently  reread  the  relevant 
records  surrounding  the  adoption  of 
this  provision  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  they  are  instructive. 
Far  from  supporting  any  idea  that  the 
President  essentially  controls  Judicial 
appointments,  they  clearly  establish 
that  the  framers  expected  the  Senate 
to  be  an  active  partner  in  the  appoint- 
ment process.  The  Convention  records 
establish  that  the  current  provision 
was  a  compromise  between  those  who 
wanted  judicial  appointments  solely  In 
the  hands  of  the  Senate— the  prevail- 
ing position,  as  I  said,  until  the  end  of 
the  Convention— and  those  who 
thought  the  President  should  have  a 
greater  role.  By  tradition  the  Senate 
has  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  dis- 
trict court  nominations  when  the  Sen- 
ator or  Senators  are  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party  as  the  President.  But  nomi- 
nees for  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 


have  by  recent  tradition  had  signifi- 
cantly less  Senate  input. 

There  is  a  reason  Judicial  nominees 
should  receive  the  special  scrutiny  of 
the  Senate.  In  contrast  to  the  Presi- 
dent's nominations  to  positions  within 
his  own  executive  branch,  appoint- 
ments to  the  judiciary  are  to  a  branch 
of  government  that  is  supposed  to  be 
independent  of  the  President  and  for  a 
duration  exceeding  his  own  term  of 
office.  For  the  President  to  control 
such  appointments  unilaterally  would 
be  inappropriate,  especially  in  a  politi- 
cal system  where  checks  and  balances 
are  so  important.  The  Senate  is  an  In- 
stitution in  some  ways  not  as  broadly 
representative  as  it  should  be:  we  have 
only  two  women:  there  are  no  blacks, 
no  Hlspanics. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Federal  courts 
are  another  institution  that  is  not  as 
broadly  representative  as  it  should  be. 
Under  the  Reagan  administration  the 
representation  of  women  and  minori- 
ties In  the  Judicial  branch  has  wors- 
ened. In  my  first  year  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  we  reviewed  92  nominees: 
70  for  district  courts  and  22  for  the  ap- 
pellate level.  Of  the  70  district  nomi- 
nees, 5  were  women,  2  were  black,  3 
were  Hispanic  and  none  were  Asian. 
Among  the  22  circuit  nominees,  3  were 
women.  Not  a  single  circuit  judge 
nominee  was  either  black,  Hispanic,  or 
Asian. 

But  the  Senate  Is  broadly  represent- 
ative of  the  country's  political  diversi- 
ty. It  does  not  defer  to  the  President 
when  It  thinks  his  proposed  budget  or 
legislation  will  be  bad  for  the  country, 
and  the  same  should  be  true  with  re- 
spect to  his  Judicial  nominees.  While 
the  law  is  more  likely  to  have  national 
impact  than  most  judicial  nominees, 
the  law  usually  can  be  changed  with 
greater  ease  than  you  can  change 
Judges. 

The  Impact  of  Federal  judges  is  so 
enduring  that  we  cannot  view  approval 
of  these  appointees  as  a  clerical  or 
routine  duty  of  the  Senate. 

Given  that  basic  perspective,  what 
criteria  should  the  Senate  use  in  eval- 
uating Judicial  nominees  as  part  of  Its 
advise  and  consent  rule?  A  central  fea- 
ture of  the  Senate's  role  must  be  to 
evaluate  the  nominees'  quality.  By 
"quality"  I  mean  several  things.  FMrst, 
we  must  be  concerned  about  a  nomi- 
nee's professional  competence,  which 
includes  intellectual  capacity  and  legal 
skills,  as  well  as  the  nominee's  experi- 
ence—a  factor  which  bears  on  the 
nominee's  practical  wisdom  about 
people  and  the  world  as  well  as  more 
narrow  professional  skills.  Second,  we 
must  be  concerned  about  the  nomi- 
nee's integrity  and  moral  character. 
Third,  we  must  be  concerned  about 
the  nominee's  temperament:  His  or 
her  openmindedness.  Judgment,  even- 
handed  consistency,  and  sense  of  fair 
play. 
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Pew  if  any  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
would  disagree  in  the  abstract  with 
the   notion   that   the   Senate   should 
evaluate  quality  factors.  But  we  need 
to  be  more  demanding  than  we  have 
been  in  insisting  that  nominees  be  of 
high  quality.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation s  Standing  Committee  on  the 
Federal  Judiciary  uses  four  categories 
to  rate  nominees:  exceptionally  well 
qualified,  well  qualified,  qualified,  and 
not  qualified.  The  next-to-the-bottom 
rating,   qualified,    in    fact   applies   to 
nominees  with  only  minimal  accepta- 
ble qualifications.  Since  I  have  been 
on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  a 
full  50  percent  of  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals nominees— controlled  entirely  by 
the      administration— have      received 
only  this  qual'fied  rating.  About  three- 
fourths  of  these  were  found  not  quali- 
fied by  a  minority  of  the  ABA  commit- 
tee. During  this  same  period.  48.6  per- 
cent of  the  District  Court  nominees— 
for  which  Senators  often  play  a  key 
role— also    received    only    a    qualified 
rating,  of  whom  approximately  20  per- 
cent were  found  not  qualified  by  a  mi- 
nority of  the  ABA  committee. 

These  niunbers  are  disturbing.  For 
years,  my  image  of  Federal  judges  was 
of  those  who  are  really  stellar  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  That  image,  unfortu- 
nately, is  changing,  for  me  and  many 
others.  Those  appointed  to  our  Feder- 
al bench  for  life  should  be  the  best  the 
legal  profession  has  to  offer.  Too 
many  clearly  are  not.  Federal  judges 
resolve  matters  that  are  of  extraordi- 
nary importance  not  only  to  individual 
litigants  but  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Their  work  is  complex,  and.  as  we  are 
so  often  reminded,  court  dockets  are 
extremely  heavy.  Competence  and  ef- 
ficiency, along  with  wisdom,  are  essen- 
tial job  requirements. 

I  know  the  contending  political 
forces  that  can  surround  judicial 
nominations,  but  the  plain  fact  is  that 
the  job  of  a  Federal  judge  is  so  impor- 
tant today  that  our  country  cannot 
afford  nominees  of  borderline  qualifi- 
cations; we  need  the  best.  When  we 
lower  standards,  we  lower  the  prestige 
of  the  bench,  and  when  that  is  low- 
ered, the  desirability  to  serve  for  the 
really  fine  minds  and  experienced  bar- 
risters wanes.  It  is  a  downward  spiral 
we  are  on  4nd  we  must  inaugurate  an 
upward  spiral. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  still  true  that 
Federal  judgeships  remain  among  the 
most  honored  and  sought-after  posi- 
tions in  American  life.  We  need  not 
settle  for  borderline  qualifications.  We 
can  have  the  best,  if  only  we  have  the 
will  to  insist  upon  it.  This  we  have  not 
done. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  whether 
Senators  should  limit  themselves  to 
these  matters  of  professional  quality 
or  should  also  consider  nominees'  sub- 
stantive legal  views,  particularly  their 
views  about  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution   and    the    role    of    Federal 


courts.  This  may  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant issue  about  the  confirmation 
process  facing  a  Senator  today— and  it 
has  broad  implications  for  the  Judici- 
ary and  for  the  country.  President 
Reagan  has  candidly  stated  his  inten- 
tion to  try  to  shape  the  substantive  di- 
rection of  our  constitutional  law  by 
nominating  judges  who  share  his  con- 
stitutional views,  and  who  seem  likely 
to  decide  cases  in  accordance  with 
them.  Like  many  others,  I  have 
become  troubled  by  the  ideological 
bent  of  the  President's  nominees;  so  it 
becomes  important  to  know  in  what 
situations,  if  any.  a  Senator  should 
withhold  "consent"  to  a  judicial  nomi- 
nation because  of  disagreement  with 
the  nominee's  legal  views. 

My  thoughts  on  this  difficult  issue.  I 
acknowledge,  are  still  evolving,  and  I 
am  not  here  today  to  announce  defini- 
tive answers.  What  I  want  to  do  in- 
stead is  offer  some  comments  and 
raise  some  questions,  with  the  goal  of 
inviting  the  broader  debate  on  this 
subject  that  is  needed. 

I  see  three  separate  aspects  to  this 
issue  that  should  be  kept  somewhat 
distinct. 

( 1 )  Are  a  nominee's  substantive  legal  views 
altogether  irrelevant  to  the  Senate's  confir- 
mation decision? 

(2)  If  not.  what  standard  should  a  Senator 
use  in  evaluating  a  nominees  views? 

(3)  In  light  of  the  standard,  how  should  a 
Senator  go  about  finding  out  what  a  nomi- 
nee's views  are— in  particular,  what  can  a 
Senator  properly  ask  a  nominee? 

We  often  see  reference  to  the  sup- 
posedly conventional  wisdom  that  a 
nominee's  legal  views  should  be  alto- 
gether irrelevant  to  the  Senate's  con- 
firmation     decision.      In      actuality, 
though,   it   is   hard   to   believes   that 
many  people  really  believe  this  as  an 
absolute,  since  most  Senators  would 
probably  vote  against  a  nominee  who 
believes  that  racial  apartheid  would  be 
constitutional  or  who  held  similarly 
outlandish  views.  In  fact,  the  so-called 
conventional  wisdom  has  not  actually 
been  the  convention.  Time  and  again 
over  the  past  two  centuries.  Senators 
have  voted  against  judicial  nominees 
whose  views  they  deemed  unaccept- 
able. Examples  of  this  span  as  far  back 
as  the  Senate's  rejection  of  John  Rut- 
ledge's  nomination  by  George  Wash- 
ington as  Chief  Justice  in  1795.  and  in- 
clude  such    recent   examples   as   the 
Senate's  rejection  of  G.  Harold  Cars- 
well's    nomination    to    the    Supreme 
Court  in  1969.  a  rejection  based  on 
"quality"  grounds  and  on  the  fact  that 
his  segregationist  views  on  civil  rights 
matters  were  deemed  unacceptable. 

But  there  are  two  fundamental  rea- 
sons that  nominees'  legal  views  should 
not  be  altogether  off-limits  to  the 
Senate.  One  is  that  just  as  we  know 
that  a  nominee's  competence  and  in- 
tegrity will  affect  his  views  as  a  judge, 
we  know  that  the  nominee's  individual 
views  about  legal  matters  will  in  some 
measure  affect  decisions  the  nominee 


makes  as  a  judge.  The  reason  Is  that 
judges  inevitably  have  leeway.  They 
must  fUl  in  gaps  in  the  law  and  must 
resolve   ambiguities   about   what   the 
law  is.  and  in  doing  so,  a  judge  inevita- 
bly draws  upon  his  or  her  starting 
point  views  and  outlook.  This  is  true 
of  all  judges  and  it  Is  especially  true  of 
Supreme  Court  justices,  whose  leeway 
in  giving  meaning  to  the  majestic  gen- 
eral commands  of  the  Constitution  is 
particularly  great,  and  who  must  re- 
solve conflicts  among  lower  courts  on 
a  daily  basis.  A  Senator  who  considers 
only  whether  a  judicial  nominee  will 
"follow  the  law"  Is  ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  law  to  be  followed  is  often 
not  clear,  and  that  judicial  decisions 
are  often  affected  by  a  judge's  individ- 
ual legal  views.  To  contend  that  a  Sen- 
ator may  not  properly  consider  those 
views  amounts  to  a  contention  that 
things   highly   relevant  to  the  job- 
things    that    make    a    good    or    bad 
judge— may  not  be  considered.   Here 
we  must  remind  ourselves  that   the 
constitutional  mandate  for  the  Senate 
is  to  "advise  and  consent."  not  merely 
to  consent.  How  should  we  fulfill  that 
advising  role  in  the  case  of  Federal  ju- 
dicial nominees? 

A  second  reason  a  nominee's  views 
may  be  relevant  to  the  current  Senate 
is  that  they  were  relevant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's own  decision  to  nominate.  As  an 
active  partner  in  the  judicial  appoint- 
ment process,  as  the  authority  that 
must  "advise  and  consent"  to  nomina- 
tions In  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, should  not  the  Senate  evaluate 
any  factor  the  President  does?  And  If 
the  President  is  trying  to  shape  future 
judicial  decisions  by  self-consciously 
nominating  people  with  particular 
legal  views,  should  the  Senate— at 
least  to  some  extent— consider  wheth- 
er those  views  are  appropriate  ones 
and  good  for  the  country? 

If  a  nominee's  legal  views  should  not 
be  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  Senate, 
what  standard  should  a  Senator  use  in 
evaluating  a  nominee's  views?  This,  for 
me.  is  the  harder  question.  The  choice, 
as  I  see  it,  is  between  two  basic  possi- 
bilities. 

One  Is  for  a  Senator  only  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  nominee's  views  are 
within  the  outer  boundaries  of  reason- 
ableness. Under  this  standard,  a  Sena- 
tor would  disapprove  only  those  nomi- 
nees holding  unreasonably  extreme 
views— for  example,  nominees  who 
think  Brown  versus  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  wrongly  decided.  Different 
Senators,  of  course,  would  place  the 
boundary  of  reasonableness  at  differ- 
ent places.  But.  under  this  standard, 
the  Senator  would  be  willing  to  ap- 
prove any  nominee  holding  views 
within  some  broadly  defined  "reasona- 
ble" range,  even  If  the  Senator 
thought  those  views  to  be  wrong  and 
bad  for  the  country.  And  this  suggests 
a  problem  with  this  standard:  It  allows 


this  President  or  any  President,  to  sys- 
tematically appoint  people  whose 
views  fall  at  one  end  within  the  broad- 
ly tolerable  range,  even  though  that 
unilateral  Presidential  action  could 
have  serious  consequences  for  the 
country.  Why  should  the  Senate  ac- 
quiesce in  this  deliberate  skewing  of 
our  judges  and  our  fundamental  law? 

An  alternative  standard  Is  more  com- 
prehensive and  demanding:  Are  the 
nominee's  views  about  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  role  of  Fed- 
eral courts  views  which,  at  least  in 
their  broad  outlines,  the  Senator  be- 
lieves are  correct  ones?  What  are  the 
nominee's  views  on  key  elements:  Ma- 
jority and  minority  rights.  Presiden- 
tial and  congressional  authority.  Fed- 
eral power  and  State  and  local  author- 
ity and  the  meaning  of  the  first 
amendment?  This  Is  a  difficult  area. 

These  standards,  of  course,  should 
not  mean  that  a  Senator  would  vote 
against  every  nominee  with  whom  the 
Senator  disagrees.  If  a  President  tries 
to  appoint  too  many  judges  whose  ide- 
ological slant  a  Senator  opposes,  politi- 
cal compromise  on  both  sides  would  be 
necessary  to  avoid  deadlock.  Moreover, 
a  Senator  might  choose  to  apply  this 
standard  only  In  limited  situations— 
for  example,  where  the  nominee's 
other  qualifications  are  borderline. 
The  danger  in  applying  a  more  ideo- 
logical standard  is  that  the  Senate 
should  not  be  the  abuser  of  ideological 
rigidities  any  more  than  the  President 
should  be.  Some  of  those  who  criticize 
the  rigidities  of  right-wing  ideology 
would  Impose  rigidities  of  the  left. 
Both  rigidities  should  be  rejected. 

Whatever  standard  is  used,  each 
Senator  has  to  decide  for  himself  or 
herself  which  particular  matters  are 
most  relevant  in  deciding  whether  the 
nominee's  views  are  acceptable.  The 
question  of  what  is  relevant  to  each 
Senator  is  related  to  the  final  issue: 
How  should  a  Senator  go  about  learn- 
ing what  the  nominee's  relevant  views 
really  are? 

The  easiest  sources  are  those  in  the 
public  record:  The  nominee's  prior  ju- 
dicial opinions,  articles,  speeches  and 
statements.  The  more  difficult  issue  is 
the  questions  a  Senator  may  properly 
ask  nominees  about  their  views. 

Asking  a  nominee's  general  views 
about  the  Constitution  and  constitu- 
tional Interpretation  is  clearly  appro- 
priate. Judicial  nominees  should  all 
demonstrate  their  understanding  that 
our  constitutional  system  not  only 
gives  scope  to  majority  rule  but  also 
guarantees  minority  and  Individual 
rights;  that  Federal  courts  have  tradi- 
tionally played  a  critical  role  in  pro- 
tecting those  rights.  Middle  range 
questions— for  example,  asking  the 
nominee  "how  do  you  assess  the 
legacy  of  the  Warren  court?"— can  also 
uncover  relevant  information  without 
being  objectionable.  And  the  same  Is 
true  of  general  questions  concerning 


particular  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion—for example,  asking  the  nominee 
"what  do  you  think  the  establishment 
clause  means?" 

The  problem  with  these  relatively 
general  questions  is  that  they  can 
easily  generate  responses  that  are  un- 
helpfully fuzzy  or  cliched.  To  get  an- 
swers that  provide  more  useful  infor- 
mation, a  Senator  may  be  Inclined  to 
ask  more  specific  questions.  But  spe- 
cific questions  can  i?ose  more  sensitive 
problems.  For  example,  asking  how  a 
nominee  would  decide  some  pending  or 
future  issue  Improperly  puts  the  nomi- 
nee in  a  compromised  position,  even 
though  it  may  well  seek  relevant  infor- 
mation. These  future-oriented  ques- 
tions ask  the  nominee  to  prejudge  a 
matter  that  might  come  before  him  or 
her  as  a  judge  and  to  give  an  "advisory 
opinion"  abstracted  from  concrete 
facts.  These  questions  also  create  the 
unseemly  appearance  that  a  binding 
commitment  about  certain  future 
cases  Is  a  quid  pro  quo  for  Senate  con- 
firmation. Such  questions  should  be 
avoided. 

Specific  questions  about  prior  cases 
or  about  specific  Issues  already  decid- 
ed by  the  courts  do  not  necessarily 
pose  these  problems,  but  they  suggest 
difficulties  of  their  own.  For  example, 
to  use  a  nominee's  views  on  any  other 
single  issue  as  a  "litmus  test"  ordinari- 
ly would  be  unfair  and  Inappropriate, 
and  Is  an  unreliable  way  to  predict  the 
nominee's  overall  future  performance. 
Specifics  should  be  probed  to  provide 
Illustrations  of  the  nominee's  views 
about  the  enduring  great  themes  of 
American  law— federalism.  free 
speech,  equal  protection,  separation  of 
powers— but  not  as  a  checklist  for  spe- 
cial Interest  groups.  It  does  not  seem 
inappropriate  to  question  a  nominee 
as  to  his  or  her  understanding  and 
commitment  to  the  first  amendment. 
Or  what  does  the  phrase  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishment"  mean  to  the 
nominee.  Or  what  is  there  in  the 
nominee's  background  to  suggest  that 
there  is  some  sensitivity  to  minorities 
so  that  the  equal  protection  clause  will 
have  real  meaning  to  that  person. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  rather 
comprehensive  Senate  consideration 
of  nominee's  views  when  the  President 
is  considering  them,  particularly  the 
views  of  nominees  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  But  we  should  have  a  fuller 
public  debate,  addressing  the  full 
range  of  possible  objections  and  con- 
cerns. Including  those  that  I  can  men- 
tion here  only  briefly.  I  hope  these  re- 
marks will  help  Inaugurate  this  fuller 
public  discussion. 

Some  have  already  objected  to  ques- 
tioning nominees  about  issues,  be- 
cause, they  say,  this  path  would  be  a 
new  one  for  the  Senate,  and  they  are 
uneasy  for  that  reason.  Even  if  that 
objection  were  factually  true,  it  needs 
to  be  evaluated  in  light  of  the  way  the 


President  is  systemically  making  Ideo- 
logical nominations,  more  so  than  any 
President  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Another  concern  is  that  a  more 
active  Senate  role  will  produce  con- 
frontation and  deadlock.  But  this 
body,  which  is  accustomed  to  working 
out  practical  compromises,  can  work 
out  compromises  with  the  President  in 
such  a  way  that  the  quality  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  will  not  be  reduced. 

Another  possible  objection,  this  one 
from  members  of  my  own  party.  Is 
that  Democrats  will  be  hurt  by  an 
active  Senate  role  when  we  recapture 
the  White  House.  It  is  true  a  Senate 
that  restrains  a  Republican  President 
from  making  appointments  that  are 
too  ideological  or  lacking  in  quality 
will  also  restrain  a  Democrat  President 
from  doing  that.  But  we  should  wel- 
come that  restraint.  It  will  improve 
the  quality  of  the  judiciary  and  keep 
the  law  from  being  some  huge  pendu- 
lum, swinging  whichever  way  the  cur- 
rent political  winds  blow.  There 
should  be  a  stability  and  certitude  in 
the  law.  and  ideological  swings  erode 
that.  In  the  Federalist  Papers.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  describes  the  Senate's 
role  as  being  "an  efficacious  source  of 
stablity."  A  President  will  be  thwarted 
only  when  he  holds  significantly  more 
extreme  views  than  the  Senate,  and 
seeks  to  use  judicial  appointments  to 
Impose  those  views. 

Finally,  we  need  to  consider  whether 
an  active  Senate  role  will  make  the  ap- 
pointments process  more  political  and 
ideological,  thereby  undercutting  the 
courts'  authority  and  suture.  The 
Senate's  willingness  to  play  a  more 
active  role  may,  in  fact,  be  the  best 
strategy  for  ultimately  reducing  the 
role  of  ideology  in  the  process.  Again, 
that  is  particularly  needed  for  nomi- 
nees to  the  circuit  court  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Senate  passivity  itself 
can  allow  the  law  to  become  that  pen- 
dulum swinging  back  and  forth,  simply 
following  ideological  changes  at  the 
White  House.  The  Senate's  willingness 
to  counter  the  President's  nominations 
that  are  too  ideological  could  well 
Induce  the  President  to  propose  fewer 
such  nominees.  The  Senate's  failure  to 
play  that  role  leaves  today's  appoint- 
ments process  ideological,  but  solely 
on  the  President's  terms. 

To  more  effectively  evaluate  all  of 
this,  I  have  discussed  with  Senator 
Joseph  Biden,  the  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  possi- 
bility of  asking  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  who 
heads  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Strom  Thurmond,  that  hearings  be 
held  on  the  fundamental  question: 
What  should  the  role  of  the  Senate  be 
in  judicial  nominations?  There  is  an 
Implied  subsidiary  question:  How  can 
we  through  this  process  improve  the 
quality  of  the  nominations?  And  we 
should  ask:  What  is  the  role  of  this  ad- 
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ministration  in  the  nomination  proc- 
ess, and  how  does  that  compare  to  pre- 
vious administrations?  If  we  should 
make  such  a  request  and  it  is  not 
granted,  we  could  hold  our  own  inde- 
pendent ad  hoc  hearings  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

Congress  plays  another  role  in  the 
quality  of  the  judiciary.  The  pay  for 
Federal  judges  is  not  adequate.  It  is 
good  enough  for  mediocre  judges,  and 
if  that  is  our  goal,  the  pay  scale  helps 
achieve  it.  Our  goal  obviously  should 
be  significantly  different.  But  withm 
the  present  pay  framework,  there  still 
could  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  appointments  to  the  Federal 
bench. 

I  have  spoken  mostly  of  the  Senate  s 
role  in  the  appointment  process,  but 
the  Senate  is  only  the  final  step.  Ex- 
cellence in  judicial  appointments  re- 
quires that  every  institution  involved 
in  the  process  play  its  role  as  well  as 
possible.  So  before  closing.  I  want  to 
comment  on  two  other  institutions  in 
pairticular. 

The  first  is  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. The  standing  committee  on 
the  Federal  judiciary  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  been  consulted 
with  respect  to  most  Federal  judicial 
appointments  since  1952.  AU  who  have 
worked  with  the  committee  are  appre- 
ciative of  the  service  it  performs  in 
evaluating  the  qualifications  of  poten- 
tial appointees,  frequently  on  relative- 
ly short  notice.  I  recognize  the  con- 
cerns that  some  have  expressed  about 
a  private  entity  playing  a  consulting 
role  in  the  appointments  process,  but 
long  experience  has  shown  the  ABA 
committee  to  be  a  valuable  and  con- 
structive force.  But.  the  ABA's  screen- 
ing should  be  strengthened  and  the 
standards  raised.  The  ABA  committee 
should  take  pains  to  consult  a  broad 
range  of  groups,  reflecting  the  full  di- 
versity of  outlook  within  the  legal  pro- 
fession, but  that  will  be  a  less  than 
completely  useful  gesture  if  something 
else  does  not  happen. 

Politicians  are  not  known  for  their 
courage,  and  unfortunately  neither 
are  lawyers.  When  asked  their  opin- 
ions of  Joe  Smith,  a  nominee  for  a  dis- 
trict judgeship,  I  am  told  the  prevail- 
ing practice  is  to  be  generous,  not  to  a 
fault,  but  to  all  faults.  The  lawyer 
thinks.  "Joe  may  sit  on  one  of  my 
cases.  I'U  play  it  safe."  What  the 
lawyer  should  be  thinking  is.  "Joe  may 
sit  on  one  of  my  cases.  I  ought  to  make 
sure  that  the  presiding  judge  in  that 
case  is  a  really  superior  legal  mind 
with  a  great  sense  of  balance  and  per- 
spective." It  has  often  been  said  but  it 
bears  repeating:  Lawyers  owe  more  to 
the  law  than  simply  using  it  as  a  tool 
to  make  a  living.  The  ABA  committee 
is  approving  too  many  judges  it  should 
not  be  approving.  The  bar  needs  more 
backbone  and  higher  standards. 

Screening    by    the    bar    association 
should  apply  to  the  question  of  qual- 
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ity,  ordinarily  not  to  the  views  of  the 
nominee.  Leave  that  judgment  to  an 
administration  and  the  Senate.  Modifi- 
cations in  the  ABA  committee's  rating 
system  would  be  helpful.  For  a  nomi- 
nee to  carry  the  ABA  committee  with 
two  more  votes  as  "qualified"  than 
"not  qualified."  and  then  come  with  a 
favorable  rating  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  for  the  bar  association  to  par- 
ticipate in  creating  more  and  more  me- 
diocre judges.  That  is  neither  desirable 
nor  necessary.  But  it  is  happening.  A 
gradual  lowering  of  the  quality  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  is  in  no  one's  inter- 
est. 

The  ABA  also  should  give  us  a  spe- 
cific recommendation  that  a  judge 
should  be  approved  or  not  approved.  It 
could  be  argued  that  when  the  ABA 
teUs  us  that  a  person  received  a  "quali- 
fied" rating  but  that  there  were  votes 
for  "not  qualified."  that  is  what  we  are 
being  told.  Those  of  us  who  are  Sena- 
tors need  more  than  oblique  hints 
about  what  we  should  do.  The  ABA 
should  tell  us  bluntly.  That  removes 
partisan  taint  from  actions  of  the  com- 
mittee. And  I  should  add  that  other 
organizations,  such  as  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  Common 
Cause  that  express  great  interest  and 
concern  in  the  quality  of  the  judiciary 
might  soil  their  hands  a  little  by 
taking  the  most  simple,  fundamental 
step  of  telling  Members  of  the  Senate 
whether  they  believe  a  nominee 
should  be  approved  or  not  approved. 
But  the  ABA  should  lead  the  way  on 
this. 

The    other    institution    I    am    con- 
cerned about  is  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  plays  such  a  major  role 
in  recommending  nominations  to  the 
President.  There  is  an  old  saying  at 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  the 
Department  wins  a  case  whenever  jus- 
tice is  done.  That  wonderful  saying  re- 
minds us  that  the  cause  of  justice  re- 
quires a  commitment  to  values  that 
transcend  mere  partisan  advantage.  I 
wish   that   a  similar   attitude   always 
governed  the  Department's  approach 
to  judicial  nominations.  When  Edward 
Levi    was    Attorney    General    under 
President  Gerald  Ford,  we  saw  an  ap- 
proach worth   emulating:   A  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  recommended  ju- 
dicial   nominees   based    primarily   on 
professional    excellence    rather    than 
ideological  purity  or  partisan  advan- 
tage. That  is  the  best  route  for  the 
Justice  Department  and  President  to 
foUow.     And     if     they     follow     this 
"advice. "  at  least  one  Senator  would 
"consent"  to  their  nominations  enthu- 
siastically. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  difficult 
areas.  I  have  stated  that  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation provide  greater  leadership  in 
this  area.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion now  gives  us  these  four  general 
categories.  As  I  indicated,  we  are  get- 


ting too  many  nominees  who  simply 
do  not  meet  the  standards  that  we 
ought  to  have.  I  do  not  think  it  should 
become  a  partisan  thing  and  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  bar  association 
should  look  into  the  views  of  nomi- 
nees. I  think  that  is  a  judgment  for 
the  President  and  for  the  Senate.  I  do 
think  it  is  important  for  the  bar  asso- 
ciation to  be  tougher,  to  be  more  firm 
in  what  they  are  doing,  to  raise  higher 
standards. 

And  as  I  stated.  I  think  that  others 
who  have  been  critical  of  the  Senate— 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
Common  Cause— might  also  deign  to 
say  they  think  people  should  be  ap- 
proved or  not  approved.  I  think  this  is 
one  other  function  that  the  bar  asso- 
ciation should  also  provide. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  not  extend 
beyond  12  noon,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I 
have  leader's  time  remaining,  too.  Is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  8  minutes  remaining. 


FOOD  SECURITY 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OP  1986 

CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  1614 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  soon 
going  to  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk 
to  correct  two  words  that  have  been 
bandied  about  here  for  3  or  4  days  on 
the  farm  improvements  bill.  I  never 
thought  It  would  be  so  difficult  to  cor- 
rect two  words.  I  am  beginning  to  un- 
derstand why  It  is  so  difficult  to  do  a 
lot  of  things  around  here. 

What  we  have  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  lawyers.  Some  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  staff 
have  one  view,  some  have  another 
view,  some  do  not  have  another  view 
at  aU.  Some  at  USDA  have  a  view: 
some  at  OMB  have  a  view.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  unless  we  change  the  word 
"shall "  to  the  word  "should  , "  we  may 
make  a  program  mandatory  that  we 
thought  was  discretionary  and  that 
the  President  may  veto  the  bill,  or  at 
least  that  a  veto  will  be  recommended. 

Now.  we  can  argue  here  for  the  rest 
of  the  week,  but  the  farmers  are  the 
ones  who  are  going  to  be  suffering. 
And  I  think  the  only  way  to  bring  this 
to  a  head  is  to  offer  the  resolution  and 
let  somebody  object.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  we  will  let  the  President 
decide  whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be 
vetoed. 

I  think  this  Is  unfortunate.  This  is  a 
very  minor  matter  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  now  trying  to  make  into  a 
much  larger  issue  because  he  is  ad- 


vised that  he  is  right.  I  tend  to  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  but  I  do 
not  make  the  legal  recommendation  to 
the  President.  There  are  Democrats 
and  Republicans  on  both  sides,  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  who  would  like 
to  pass  this  bill,  who  would  like  to 
have  done  It  last  Friday,  or  even  earli- 
er. And  now  we  are  going  to  fritter 
away  another  day  today.  The  House  is 
going  to  be  in  session  for  only  a  few 
minutes  at  noon. 

I  have  asked  the  House  if  they  could 
initiate  a  resolution  to  correct  this 
error  and  let  it  come  over  here.  And  If 
we  object  to  that,  we  will  see  what 
happens. 

But  every  day  we  delay  Is  another 
day  of  Inconvenience  for  the  farmers. 
I  really  do  not  believe  the  farmers  care 
what  Senator  Dole  or  Senator  Harkin 
or  what  some  lawyer  may  think.  They 
would  like  to  have  this  bill  signed  by 
the  President,  and  they  would  like  to 
get  on  with  their  work.  They  would 
like  to  go  to  their  ASC  office.  They 
would  like  to  sign  up  for  the  program. 
But  we  are  saying.  "Oh.  we  can't  do 
that.  We  have  to  spend  4  or  5  days  ar- 
guing whether  or  not  this  lawyer  is 
right  or  that  lawyer  Is  right  or  some 
Attorney  General's  Interpretation  Is 
relevant,  or  whether  we  ought  to  force 
the  administration  to  veto  the  bill." 

I  would  call  that  confrontation. 
Frankly.  It  is  exasperating  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  cannot 
take  care  of  a  minor  detail  without  a 
lot  of  fuss. 

I  must  say  In  my  years  in  the  Senate 
I  have  never  known  this  to  happen. 
But  I  want  to  make  one  last  plea  for 
the  American  farmer,  who  is  not  any 
party  to  this,  who  could  care  less 
about  the  lawyers,  who  could  care  less 
about  the  Senators,  who  only  want  to 
have  these  corrections  made.  These 
farmers  are  represented  by  Members 
of  both  parties. 

We  believe  the  President  will  sign 
the  bill.  There  was  a  meeting  of  law- 
yers on  Saturday  with  Senate  and 
House  Agriculture  committee  staff. 
They  could  not  reach  a  conclusion.  It 
Just  seems  to  be  that  we  are  making  a 
big  deal  out  of  nothing.  I  want  the 
American  farmer  to  know  precisely 
what  has  happened.  This  should  have 
been  corrected  last  Friday.  It  should 
have  been  corrected  then.  We  have 
been  negotiating  in  good  faith  with  ev- 
erybody concerned,  on  the  House  side 
and  on  the  Senate  side.  I  have  been  on 
the  telephone  with  Congressman 
Foley  probably  four  or  five  times, 
most  recently  30  minutes  ago.  I  think 
he  finds  it  rather  hard  to  believe  that 
we  cannot  pass  a  little  resolution  that 
says  where  the  word  "shall"  appears, 
it  will  be  changed  to  "should." 

We  also  correct  an  error  in  the  sec- 
tion offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixow]  regard- 
ing the  liability  of  warehousemen  in 


the  transfer  of  commodities  under 
loan. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer.  I  guess  there  are  some  who 
think  we  should  just  put  pressure  on 
the  President  so  he  will  not  veto  It.  I 
hope  the  President  will  veto  It.  If  that 
Is  the  recommendation  from  his  attor- 
ney. And  I  am  not  his  attorney.  But  it 
has  come  to  the  point  now  where  it  Is 
flatout  politics,  and  I  think  It  is  fairly 
clear  where  that  effort  Is  coming  from. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  113) 
to  correct  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  1614. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  could  we  have  a  reading  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  CoH.  Res.  113 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurring/,  That  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  H.R.  1614.  an  Act  entitled 
"The  Pood  Security  Improvements  Act  of 
1986".  the  Cleric  of  the  House  shall  make 
the  following  corrections: 

(1)  In  section  13(a).  strike  out  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1).  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  carry  out  a 
program  authorized  by  section  424  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Such  program,  if 
implemented,  should  provide  for  the  follow- 
ing:". 

(2)  In  section  13(c)  .  strike  out  "shall' 
both  times  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "should ". 

(3)  In  section  17(b)(2)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Warehouse  Act  (as  added  by  section  14  of 
the  bill),  strike  out  "warehouse  to  which" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "warehouse  from 
which". 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Regiilar  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regu- 
lar order  Is  called.  The  Senator  must 
either  object  or  not. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  resolution  will  go 
over  under  the  rule. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  FORMER 
SENATOR  JACOB  JAVITS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  win  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


A  resolution  (8.  Res.  363)  in  memory  of 
Senator  Jacob  Javltx. 

8.  Rn.  363 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  Of  the  Honorable 
Jacob  Javiu,  late  a  Senator  from  the  state 
of  New  York, 

Resolved.  That  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Senate  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  transmit 
an  enrolled  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of 
Senator  Javits. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Senator  Javits.  the 
Senate  sund  in  recess  from  12:00  noon  until 
1:00  post  meridiem. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week- 
end brought  with  It  the  sad  news  that 
Jacob  Javits  had  died  at  the  age  of  81 
years.  Senator  Javits  served  In  this 
body  for  24  years,  and  during  that 
time,  he  complied  a  record  of  legisla- 
tive accomplishments  which  few  In  the 
history  of  this  body  could  match.  He 
was  a  true  statesman  who  used  his 
awesome  legislative  skills  to  help  the 
poor  and  vulnerable.  A  man  of  con- 
science and  voice  of  compassion.  Sena- 
tor Javits'  death  represents  a  great 
loss. 

Senator  Javits  had  courage.  He  had 
the  kind  of  courage  that  comes  from 
deep  moral  conviction  and  committing 
your  life  to  what  you  think  Is  right. 
He  never  shied  away  from  a  debate 
and  reveled  in  taking  up  the  cause  of 
the  underdog.  But  I  don't  think  any  of 
us  who  served  with  Jack  In  the  Senate 
really  appreciated  the  depth  of  his 
courage  until  he  left  this  body  and  was 
stricken  by  amytrophlc  lateral  sclerio- 
sls.  a  disease  which  incapacitated  and 
finally  killed  another  great  American 
hero.  Lou  Gehrig.  Even  as  this  dread- 
ful Illness  ravaged  his  body,  leaving 
his  active  mind  in  a  useless.  Immobile 
shell.  Jack  kept  going,  giving  speeches, 
attending  benefits,  and  still  practicing 
the  art  of  legislating— this  time,  on  the 
outside,  as  a  lobbyist  for  issues  he  be- 
lieved Important.  No  one  who  talked 
to  Jake  or  heard  him  speak  during 
those  last  few  years,  could  fail  to  be 
touched  by  his  strength  and  Indomita- 
ble spirit. 

Perhaps  his  courage  came  from  his 
roots  In  a  poor  section  of  New  York 
city.  His  father  was  a  tenement  Janitor 
and  Tamany  Hall  worker:  his  mother 
was  an  Immigrant  from  what  was  then 
Palestine.  Growing  up  in  poverty.  Jake 
had  to  work  hard  to  overcome  the  bar- 
riers of  the  Inner-clty  ghetto.  He  made 
it.  but  he  never  forgot  those  he  left 
behind.  Throughout  his  public  life,  he 
maintained  an  empathy  for  the  people 
who  struggle  all  their  lives  but  never 
quite  make  it.  Indeed,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  he  made  his  mark  as  the 
chief  advocate  for  social  programs  and 
labor  reforms  to  help  the  unemployed 
and  working  poor. 

Senator  Javits  did  not  always  walk 
in  lock  step  with  the  mainstream  of 
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his  party,  but  that  made  him  a  great 
asset.  He  spolie  to  segments  of  the 
population  which  traditionally  viewed 
the  OOP  as  hostile  to  their  interests 
and  concerns.  He  helped  dispel  the 
notion  that  Republicanism  was  some- 
thing only  the  rich  and  privileged 
could  embrace.  My  party  still  has  a 
way  to  go  in  convincing  all  Americans 
that  its  door  is  open.  But  Senator 
Javits  can  take  a  large  share  of  credit 
for  the  inroads  that  have  been  made. 

There  are  many  dedicated  and 
thoughtful  men  who  have  served  in 
the  Senate.  But  there  is  probably  no 
man  in  modem  American  history  who 
was  so  much  a  creature  of  the  Senate 
than  Jake  Javits. 

This  dedication  to  the  Senate  con- 
tinued long  after  he  left  Washington. 
Last  February.  Senator  Javits  came 
back  to  speak  at  a  Republican  policy 
luncheon.  He  told  us  that  the  one 
legacy  he  wished  to  leave  was  a  feUow- 
ship  program  iesigned  to  promote  the 
ideals  of  excellence  in  public  service. 

And  last  simuner  the  Senate  ap- 
proved a  resolution  (S.  Res.  197)  pledg- 
ing its  cooperation  with  this  privately 
funded  fellowship  program  so  that 
young  women  and  men  can  pursue 
graduate  study  and  then  come  to  work 
here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Javits  and  I 
didn't  always  agree  on  the  issues.  But 
I  respected  and  admired  him  as  a  man 
who  shaped  his  positions  to  fit  his  con- 
science, and  as  a  legislator  who  accom- 
plished his  goals  with  uncanny  in- 
stinct and  ability.  We  in  the  Senate 
have  lost  a  beloved  former  colleague, 
but  the  Nation  has  lost  much  more. 
He  is  gone,  but  his  memory  will  live  on 
in  the  annals  of  history  as  a  legendary 
guardian  of  fairness  and  justice. 

Mr.    EXON.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senate  is  to  recess 
at  noon  in  memory  of  Senator  Javits. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  1  minute? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  serve  with  Sen- 
ator Javits  in  the  Senate,  but  I  was  on 
many  conference  committees  with 
him. 

About  2  months  ago  he  came  to  my 
office  to  talk  about  something,  and  he 
had  to  plug  in  the  machine  so  that  he 
could  talk.  He  discussed  an  issue  about 
which  he  was  concerned. 

When  he  finished,  I  turned  to  him 
and  I  said.  "Jack,  it's  really  incredible. 
You're  an  inspiration." 

He  said.  "Paul,  you  have  to  have  a 
mission  in  life." 

He  was  a  man  who  really  had  a  mis- 
sion in  life.  He  was  ra  inspiration  to 
all  of  us. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 

resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
very  fortunate  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
with  our  departed  colleague  from  New 
York.  Jacob  Javits. 

My  first  2  years  in  the  Senate  were 
his  last  2  years  here.  He  was  such  an 
impressive  Senator,  knowledgeable  on 
so  many  subjects,  an  eloquent  and 
very  persuasive  speaker.  I  remember 
being  on  the  floor  several  times  when 
he  would  join  in  a  debate  without 
notes  or  any  apparent  preparation  for 
speaking  and  change  the  course  of  the 
proceedings.  He  could  make  a  differ- 
ence on  the  floor,  and  he  often  did. 

Another  thing  I  recall  with  pleasure 
is  that  he  would  offer  words  of  encour- 
agement and  praise  to  the  younger, 
newer  Senators  when  he  thought  they 
presented  a  thoughtful  or  helpful 
speech  to  the  Senate.  Coming  from 
him.  words  of  approval  were  appreciat- 
ed all  the  more  because  one  knew  they 
were  genuine,  that  he  really  meant 
them. 

Others  knew  him  longer  than  I.  but 
none  could  hold  him  in  higher  esteem. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  the  entire  U.S.  Congress,  today  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  Jacob  Javits.  So 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
this  great  American,  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  new  words  to  describe  him. 

Jack  Javits  was,  above  all  else,  a  true 
statesman.  He  embodied  what  all 
Members  of  Congress  strive  to  achieve. 
A  tireless  worker,  dedicated  to  his 
ideals,  few  Senators  can  lay  claim  to  as 
many  accomplishments  or  to  the  re- 
spect he  earned.  Jack  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  brightest  Members 
of  the  Senate— an  expert  on  a  myriad 
of  issues,  a  master  of  Senate  rules,  and 
an  absolute  bulldog  when  it  came  to 
supporting  the  causes  he  believed  in. 

But  even  more  than  this.  Jack  was 
an  example  of  all  that  is  good  in  this 
country.  Bom  in  a  poor  family,  in  a 
poor  neighborhood,  this  son  of  immi- 
grants rose  above  all  limitations  to 
attend  college,  law  school,  serve  in  the 
military,  and  eventually  enter  public 
life.  I  have  never  known  anyone  who 
was  letter  suited  for  public  service 
than  Jack  Javits. 

Even  after  retirement,  and  faced 
with  a  devastating  illness.  Jack  contin- 
ued to  work.  We  would  have  expected 
nothing  less  from  him.  When  Jack 
died  last  Friday  evening  the  Nation 
lost  a  great  leader.  But  Senator  Jacob 
Javits  left  his  mark  on  America  and 
after  all  the  written  and  spoken  trib- 
utes, his  lifework  will  serve  as  the 
final,  fitting,  and  lasting  memorial  to  a 
truly  great  man. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  able 


servant  of  the  people,  former  Senator 
Jacob  Javits,  who  passed  away  March 
7,  1986.  after  a  long  bout  with  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis.  To  his  fine, 
charming  and  beautiful  wife.  Marlon, 
and  his  family,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  President,  Jacob  Javits  repre- 
sented the  people  of  New  York  for 
over  24  years  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  He 
served  as  a  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee.  His  tenure  also  included 
membership  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee. 

Senator  Javits  was  a  man  of  true 
grit.  After  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate,  he  waged  a  tough  and  very 
public  battle  against  amyotrophic  lat- 
eral sclerosis.  It  was  a  battle  he  ulti- 
mately lost,  but  his  courage,  strength 
and  sheer  will  were  an  Inspiration  not 
only  to  all  who  knew  him,  but  to  the 
thousands  of  Americans  who  also  are 
afflicted  with  this  dreaded  disease. 

The  same  courage  and  conviction  he 
exhibited  during  his  long  illness  was 
evident  throughout  his  public  service 
career.  He  was  a  strong  and  articulate 
champion  for  the  causes  in  which  he 
so  firmly  believed.  Today,  after  his  un- 
fortunate death.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  him  for  the  distinguished 
and  gentlemanly  way  In  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  and  as  a  man. 

While  we  moum  Senator  Javits' 
death,  we  can  take  comfort  that  he 
leaves  behind  a  distinguished  legacy  as 
a  U.S.  Senator. 
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RECESS       UNTIL       1       P.M..       IN 
MEMORY    OF    FORMER    SENA- 
TOR JACOB  JAVITS 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

stand  in  recess  until  1  p.m. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

Warner).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 

ordered. 
Thereupon,  at  12:01  p.m.,  the  Senate 

recessed,  in  memory  of  former  Senator 

Jacob  Javits.  until  1  p.m.;  whereupon. 

the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 

order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 

Wilson).  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


AIRLINE  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
Mr.  EXON.  I  am  delighted  to  see  the 
majority  leader  on  the  floor.  There  Is 
something  that  I  wanted  to  discuss 
with  him.  I  think  it  is  wise  if  we  bring 
this  up  in  public  because  I  think  that 
a  mistake  Is  about  to  be  made  with 
regard  to  air  safety.  I  speak  as  a  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  air  safety  In 
the  Commerce  Committee.  I  have  been 


long  seeking  more  detailed  hearings  on 
the  matter  of  safety,  complicated  by 
the  massive  number  of  aircraft  that 
are  In  the  skies  today  as  a  part  of  de- 
regulation. Thursday  last  the  Record 
shows  that  I  brought  up  the  matter 
again  on  the  floor.  I  have  asked  ques- 
tions all  the  way  from  a  matter  of 
overworking  traffic  controllers  down 
to  basic  maintenance  of  the  ever-aglng 
fleet. 

I  and  some  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues found  out  this  morning  that 
for  the  first  time,  strangely  enough, 
there  will  be  a  hearing  supposedly  to 
start  at  2  o'clock,  as  I  understand  It. 
sponsored  by  the  Republican  caucus, 
that  meeting  scheduled  for  138  Dirk- 
sen  Building. 

There  was  no  prior  notice  of  this. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  have  some 
responsibilities  for  this  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  let  alone  those  who 
serve  and  have  responsibility  on  the 
Democratic  side  with  regard  to  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Now.  as  I  understand  it.  Director 
Engen  from  the  FAA  and  people  from 
the  GAO  are  to  be  there  in  front  of 
this  Republican  caucus  conference 
this  aftemoon.  It  is  not  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Commerce  Committee  di- 
rectly or  the  Aviation  Subcommittee 
thereof. 

I  think  we  are  all  very  much  con- 
cemed  about  aviation  safety  in  general 
and  the  extreme  stress  that  the  over- 
all system  is  under  today  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  we  had  the  worst 
record  In  history  In  air  safety  last 
year. 

I  for  one  feel  this  Is  a  matter  that 
has  no  partisan  overtones  whatsoever. 
I  think  it  legitimately  is  a  matter  for 
the  full  Commerce  Committee  or  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  thereof,  and 
to  have  a  Republican-sponsored 
caucus  meeting  on  something  as  non- 
partisan as  air  safety  is  a  step  In  the 
wrong  direction  if  we  want  to  get  on 
with  attacking  it  directly.  I  suggest 
that  this  meeting  should  not  be  held. 
Hopefully,  this  would  spur  early 
formal  hearings  by  either  the  full 
Commerce  Committee  or  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  thereof. 

So.  for  what  It  Is  worth.  I  would  like 
to  go  on  record  suggesting  that  this  Is 
an  lU-tlmed.  not  well  thought-out 
proposition.  Airline  safety  Is  so  impor- 
tant that  I,  as  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, would  be  able  to  start  hearings 
tomorrow  If  necessary  to  carry  on 
what  possibly  the  Republican  caucus 
Is  concerned  about  and  therefore 
bringing  out  some  of  the  matters  to 
decide  what,  if  any,  legislation  we 
need.  But  I  think  it  Is  not  properly 
done  by  either  a  Republican  or  a 
Democratic  caucus  If  we  are  seriously 
concerned  about  airline  safety,  which 
I  think  my  colleagues  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  and  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
share  In  Interest  and  share  In  the  re- 


sponsibility for  any  corrective  action 
that  should  be  taken  by  the  Senate. 

Therefore.  I  suggest  it  is  not  proper. 
it  is  out  of  line  and  will  set  us  back  in 
our  efforts  rather  than  to  have  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans  holding  Informal, 
nonof ficial  sanctioned  Senate  action. 

I  would  like  very  much,  since  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  leader  knows  about 
it.  If  I  might  have  his  comments  to  see 
how  he  feels  about  this  matter  and  if 
he  does  not  agree  it  might  be  better  to 
put  those  hearings  off  until  It  could  be 
an  official  meeting  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.  I  understand  that  both 
the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  thereof  are 
not  here  this  afternoon  and  therefore 
could  not  attend  the  hearing.  Those 
certainly  are  two  key  players.  If  the 
hearing  is  held  and  if  I  am  welcome  as 
a  Member  from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
Intimately  involved.  I  will  go  there  and 
listen.  But  if  I  do  that,  I  will  express 
the  same  objections.  If  I  have  a 
chance.  In  that  Republican-sponsored 
caucus  I  am  now  expressing  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. Senator  Exon.  I  received  a  call 
this  momlng  from  the  ranking  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Hollinos.  and  I  tried 
to  call  the  chairman.  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH.  who  Is  in  New  York  attending 
the  services  for  our  colleague.  Senator 
Javits.  Senator  Kassebaum  is  there 
also.  And  then  I  placed  a  call  to  Sena- 
tor Kasten  and  have  not  had  a  return 
of  that  call.  So  I  am  not  fully  apprised 
of  the  facts,  but  I  can  say  this.  As  far 
as  I  know,  air  safety  should  not  be  par- 
tisan: it  is  not  partisan,  but  I  will  try 
to  obtain  the  details  and  be  In  touch 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Kansas,  the  majority 
leader. 


POOD  SECURITY 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  earlier 
today  we  tried  to  approve  a  little  reso- 
lution to  change  a  couple  words  in 
H.R.  1614.  We  did  not  have  much  suc- 
cess. I  am  advised  that  the  House  had 
hoped  to  do  the  same  today,  but  they 
have  now  decided  to  wait  until  tomor- 
row. The  point  is  that  the  only  ones 
suffering  are  the  American  farmers. 

The  House  was  prepared  to  act 
today  on  our  resolution  had  we  been 
able  to  send  It  to  them.  But  since  we 
were  not  able  to  achieve  that  monu- 
mental objective,  they  have  decided  to 
postpone  It  until  tomorrow.  They  are 
not  certain  they  can  take  it  up  tomor- 
row. So  sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  a  Judgment  around  here 
on  whether  or  not  we  can  correct  this 
mistake  or  lack  of  understanding  on 


the  part  of  the  lawyers.  I  tend  to  agree 
that  it  Is  a  lack  of  understanding,  but  I 
am  not  the  lawyer  advising  OMB  or 
USDA.  who  will  advise  the  President 
on  whether  or  not  the  effect  of  the 
language  without  change  amounts  to  a 
mandatory  program. 

Some  may  suggest.  "Well,  that's  OK, 
just  veto  it.  The  President  can  veto  It 
and  we  will  override  the  veto." 

But  I  do  not  know  whether  an  over- 
ride is  a  certainty.  And  If  we  do  not 
override  the  veto,  then  the  farmers 
are  still  in  the  soup  and  we  start  all 
over  again  to  undo  what  we  could  cor- 
rect here  In  a  matter  of  seconds. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  has 
become  absurd,  and  the  longer  we  wait 
the  more  absurd  it  becomes.  The 
longer  we  wait,  the  more  angry  the 
American  farmer  should  become.  I  am 
here  to  indicate  that  I  am  prepared  at 
any  moment  to  bring  up  the  resolu- 
tion, pass  it,  and  the  House  will  take 
it.  I  have  made  every  effort,  as  I  hope 
the  record  will  reflect.  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans on  the  House  side  and  on 
this  side.  It  is  something  this  Senator 
cannot  resolve.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
those  who  have  a  different  view 
except  this  is  a  rather  de  minimis 
matter  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  those  matters  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  and  Mr.  HARKIN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  RECONCILIATION  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  In 
the  midst  of  discussing  a  constitution- 
al requirement  for  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  we  should  not  become  so 
wrapped  up  In  rhetoric  that  we  lose 
sight  of  its  purpose.  And  that  purpose 
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is  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  hopefuUy 
to  provide  the  road  to  balanced  budg- 
ets in  the  future.  A  few  moments  ago. 
a  messenger  came  into  the  Senate 
Chamber  be«u-ing  a  message  from  the 
House  that  would  talie  real  steps, 
today,  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  reconciliation  bill,  which 
the  House  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

The  House  message  will  reduce 
spending  by  about  $12  bUlion  over  the 
next  3  years  and  raise  about  $6  billion 
in  revenues  over  the  same  period,  for  a 
total  deficit  reduction  of  $18  billion 
over  the  fiscal  year  1986-88  period. 

This  bill  represents  real  deficit  re- 
duction, today,  not  a  promise  to  do 
better  in  the  future.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  debate  last  year  on  this  bill. 
Eventually,  the  two  Houses  were 
unable  to  agree  on  a  single  version 
that  could  be  sent  to  the  President. 
Democrats  voted  to  send  the  House- 
passed  bill  to  the  President  last  De- 
cember. It  is  my  hope  that  the  entire 
Senate  will  do  so  promptly  so  that  we 
may  achieve  at  least  some  deficit  re- 
duction now.  Support  for  the  bill  was 
overwhelming,  and  bipartisan,  in  the 
House,  which  passed  it  by  a  vote  of  314 
to  86.  T  hope  for  similar  support  in  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  contains  numerous  changes 
in  authorizing  statutes.  While  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  all  of  these 
changes,  for  the  most  part  they  repre- 
sent the  kind  of  actions  we  must  take 
to  get  deficits  under  control. 

Mr.  President,  this  reconciliation  bill 
alone  will  not  solve  the  deficit  prob- 
lems that  the  Nation  faces.  But  it  does 
show  that  Congress  is  capable  of 
taking  the  necessary  actions.  Indeed 
the  spending  reductions  contained  in 
this  bUl  were  required  by  the  reconcili- 
ation instructions  issued  to  commit- 
tees in  both  bodies  last  year. 

This  reconciliation  bill  is  not  the  end 
of  the  road,  it  is  merely  one  more  mile- 
stone in  reducing  the  deficit.  But  with- 
out it.  the  road  will  be  much  longer 
and  harder. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
specific  issues  in  the  reconciliation  bill 
which  are  of  particular  concern  to  the 
people  of  West  Virginia.  In  general, 
these  issues  have  been  resolved  in 
ways  that  will  benefit  the  people  of 
my  State. 

One  of  those  provisions  pertains  to 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  [ERISA].  Several  loopholes 
in  the  current  law  are  closed  and  addi- 
tional, needed  resources  are  provided 
to  the  pension  insurance  system,  spe- 
cifically the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  to  care  for  pension  bene- 
ficiaries whose  plans  are  assumed  by 
the  PBGC  due  to  distress  of  the  com- 
panies for  which  they  work  or  have 
worked. 

Most  important  to  West  Virginia, 
the  E31ISA  amendments  are  crafted  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  not  disrupt 


the  delicate  steps  now  being  taken  by 
the  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel  Corp. 
to  reorganize  and  emerge  from  bank- 
ruptcy. Over  4.000  jobs  in  West  Virgin- 
ia hang  in  the  balance.  I  am  relieved, 
as  are  those  4.000  workers,  their  fami- 
lies, and  their  communities,  that  this 
situation  was  resolved  satisfactorily. 

I  again  wish  to  thank  the  conferees 
who  were  part  of  resolving  this  issue, 
especially  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Metzenbaom, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Heinz,  and  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  for 
helping  to  assure  this  outcome. 

The  conferees  also  adopted  a  provi- 
sion that  is  a  fair,  reasonable,  and 
workable  solution  to  restore  solvency 
to  the  black  lung  trust  fund. 

This  compromise  was  developed  by 
the  Joint  BCOA-UMWA  Industry 
Committee— composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  major  coal  industry  com- 
panies and  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America— as  an  alternative  to  the 
original  House  and  Senate  proposals. 
It  provides  for  a  10-percent  increase  in 
the  coal  excise  tax  coupled  with  a  5- 
year  moratorium  on  the  trust  fund's 
interest  payments. 

This  legislation  is  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  achieving  solvency  of  the 
black  lung  trust  fund  in  light  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  program  in  1981. 
The  consensus  legislation  adopted  in 
1981  tightened  the  eligibility  criteria 
for  claims  and  doubled  the  excise  tax 
on  coal.  Those  amendments  resulted 
in  the  rate  of  claims  being  approved 
dropping  from  40  percent  to  just  3.3 
percent  in  1985. 

It  is  imperative  to  return  the  black 
lung  trust  fund  to  solvency  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  coal  excise  tax  which  will 
not  significantly  and  seriously  harm 
an  already  depressed  domestic  coal  in- 
dustry and  further  erode  its  ability  to 
compete  in  the  world  market. 

The  language  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  will  enable  the  trust 
fund  to  be  solvent  by  1997  and  the 
debt  to  be  retired  by  2007.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  scored 
the  5-year  interest  payment  forgive- 
ness as  having  no  budget  impact  and 
the  10-percent  tax  as  increasing  reve- 
nues. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  for  their  fine  work  on 
this  issue.  In  particular.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Congressman  Sam  Gibbons.  I 
also  wish  to  commend  Senator  Rocke- 
feller for  his  fine  work  in  pursuit  of 
this  compromise.  It  is  imperative  to 
return  the  black  lung  trust  fund  to  sol- 
vency and  I  am  pleased  that  we  have 
taken  the  steps  to  do  this  in  a  fair  and 
reasonable  manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  contains 
language  I  sponsored  which  would 
help  to  eliminate  extraneous  material 
from  future  reconciliation  bills.  Since 
1981.  some  committees  have  sought  to 
use  reconciliation  bills  as  vehicles  to 


achieve  purposes  other  than  deficit  re- 
duction. Deficit  reduction  is  the  pur- 
pose of  reconciliation.  I  hope  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  this  bill  will  help 
Congress  adhere  to  the  intent  of  the 
Budget  Act  when  it  comes  to  future 
reconciliation  bills. 

In  summary,  this  bill  reduces  the 
deficit  now.  It  is  important,  as  we  face 
the  prospect  of  another  $200  billion- 
plus  deficit  this  year— and  possibly 
further  sequestration  under  Gramm- 
Rudman— that  the  Senate  pass  this 
bill  and  send  it  to  the  President. 

I  hope  the  majority  leader  will  call 
the  House  message  up  very  soon— 
which  he  can  do  because  it  is  a  privi- 
leged matter— so  the  Senate  can  act  on 
this  legislation  and  send  it  to  the 
President  for  his  signature. 


POOD  SECURITY 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF  1986 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  majority  leader  will  let  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  speak.  He  plans  to 
take  no  action  that  I  know  of  that 
would  obstruct  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  from  doing  whatever  he 
feels  he  has  to  do  about  the  program 
today. 

I  thought  it  was  a  little  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  comity  a  little 
while  ago  when  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  sought  the  floor  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quorum,  which 
he  has  a  right  to  do  any  time  he  wants 
to  do  it.  I  then  sought  to  call  off  the 
quorum.  I  felt  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  had  a  right  to  speak.  He  may  not 
say  exactly  what  I  or  some  other  Sena- 
tor may  want  to  hear,  but  I  can  cer- 
tainly walk  off  the  floor  if  I  do  not 
want  to  listen  to  him.  Incidentally,  I 
will  have  to  walk  off  the  floor  for  a 
while  because  I  have  an  appointment. 
But  I  hope  that,   in  the  spirit  of 
comity,     goodwill,    and    cooperation, 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
would  not  take  the  position  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  cannot  speak  on 
this  floor.  I  think  it  was  very,  very 
much  out  of  the  norm  for  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  object  to 
the  calling  off  of  the  quorum  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  to  do  so  when 
the  minority  leader  sought  to  call  off 
the  quorum. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will 
not  get  to  speak  today.  But  there  will 
be  other  times,  and  other  pieces  of 
business  that  will  have  to  be  advanced. 
And  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
will  want  to  advance  those  pieces  of 
business  when  the  time  comes. 

We  are  doing  our  best  to  cooperate 
over  here  on  this  side.  That  is  what  we 
want  to  do.  But  what  I  have  seen 
today  does  not  augur  well  for  comity, 
the  spirit  of  good  will  and  cooperation, 
and  working  together  in  the  future  in 


the  best  interests  of  all  the  people  of 
this  country. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  quarrel  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  speaking.  I  do  not  think  I 
asked  the  quorum  call  to  be  called  off. 
But,  in  any  event,  we  have  taken 
about  4  days  here  to  satisfy  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa.  This  Senator  has  made 
every  effort  to  do  that,  including 
asking  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
call  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  OMB 
Director.  Congressman  Foley  on  the 
House  side,  and  a  number  of  others. 
And  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  quarrel  be- 
tween me  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
It  is  a  quarrel  between  lawyers. 

As  I  have  told  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  am  not  the  lawyer  who  advises 
the  President.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, whatever  we  did  over  here  last 
week  was  purely  discretionary.  We  all 
said  it  was.  We  were  willing  to  write 
letters  that  it  was. 

But  we  do  not  give  the  President 
legal  advice,  nor  do  we  give  it  to  OMB 
or  the  USDA.  Therein  lies  the  prob- 
lem. 

My  problem  is  that  farmers  are 
going  to  be  adversely  impacted  while 
we  are  quarreling  about  a  couple  of 
words.  If  we  are  advised  that  we  could 
be  inviting  a  veto,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  then  I  think  most  of  us 
agree,  including  the  majority  whip  on 
the  House  side,  that  we  ought  to  cor- 
rect It.  This  change  does  not  amount 
to  anything.  In  the  process,  we  are 
also  correcting  a  problem  discovered  In 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  Senator  Dixon. 
Nobody  is  objecting  to  that  change  on 
this  side.  We  are  prepared  to  do  that 
because  It  will  help  someone  in  rural 
America. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  resolve  the  difference  among 
the  lawyers.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is  not 
going  to  fade  away.  Now  we  are  being 
told  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa:  "Do 
not  worry  about  it.  We  will  make  the 
President  veto  it.  If  he  really  believes 
those  lawyers,  he  will  veto  It  and  we 
will  override  the  veto." 

Let  us  assume  we  do  not  override  the 
veto.  Then  what  happens  to  provisions 
that  affect  farmers  In  every  State- 
nearly  every  State— and  farmers  who 
are  represented  by  Democrats  as  well 
as  Republicans  in  this  body? 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  worth  the  risk 
just  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  hold 
up  the  Senate,  or  hold  up  this  monu- 
mental legislation  which  changes  the 
word  "shall"  to  the  word  "should." 
and  clarify  Senator  Dixon's  Intent  on 
the  amendment  he  offered.  That  Is 
really  what  It  is  all  about. 

The  time  we  have  spent  on  this  is  a 
bit  frustrating.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  may  be  cor- 


rect. But  he  has  not  devoted  the  time 
to  It  this  Senator  has— hours  and 
hours  and  hours,  and  phone  call  after 
phone  call  after  phone  call.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  further  discussion  Is  not  going 
to  solve  the  problem  either. 

So  I  offered  the  resolution.  It  was 
objected  to.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  that  right.  That  is  the  end  of  It. 
The  House  had  hoped  to  Initiate 
action  on  their  own  behalf  today.  But 
they  decided  It  could  not  be  done 
today.  So  the  net  result  is  we  will  now 
wait  until  tomorrow.  Another  day,  the 
fanner  loses.  Then  tomorrow  some- 
thing else  will  happen.  We  will  wait 
another  day.  If  we  go  through  the  veto 
and  the  override  process,  It  will  be 
next  week.  But  we  are  supposed  to  put 
the  American  farmer  through  that  to 
demonstrate  or  to  prove  somehow  that 
the  lawyer  Is  wrong.  And  this  Senator 
does  not  even  know  the  lawyer's  name 
or  names— I  guess  there  Is  more  than 
one.  I  am  prepared  to  go  along  with 
our  lawyers,  and  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

It  is  a  little  ludicrous  that  we  are 
even  engaged  in  this  discussion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  we  reach  the 
point  we  cannot  correct  what  we  In- 
tended In  the  first  place,  then  we  have 
pretty  much  gone  beyond  the  norm  In 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

I  have  no  quturel  with  anybody  dis- 
cussing It.  We  have  discussed  it.  It  has 
been  discussed  and  redlscussed  during 
meetings  in  my  office,  and  I  had 
hoped  it  would  not  come  to  this.  The 
Department  lawyers  and  OMB  lawyers 
in  my  view  should  have  said  It  is  dis- 
cretionary, and  It  Is  not  going  to  stand 
In  the  way.  And  I  have  even  suggested 
on  this  floor  that  there  may  be  hidden 
reasons  why  they  are  raising  the  ques- 
tion on  the  legal  question.  Maybe 
there  are  other  reasons  that  somebody 
would  like  to  have  this  bill  vetoed. 
Maybe  It  Is  because  of  the  changes  we 
made  In  the  export  program,  or  maybe 
it  is  because  of  changes  we  made  in 
the  dairy  program. 

I  note  a  rather  caustic  editorial 
about  the  dairy  change  in  one  of  this 
morning's  papers.  But  the  change  was 
made.  It  was  made  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  The  House  Is  still  In  session.  If 
we  act  quickly,  we  can  still  act  today. 
We  should  have  acted  last  Thursday. 

There  Is  Friday,  Saturday.  Sunday. 
Monday,  and  now  it  will  be  Tuesday.  If 
the  House  acts  tomorrow  and  sends  us 
the  same  resolution,  it  can  be  objected 
to  again  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  or 
anyone  else.  My  view  is  that  sooner  or 
later  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  either  going  to  try  to  ac- 
commodate the  farmer  or  not. 

I  do  not  believe  the  farmer  gives  a 
hoot  about  whether  something  Is 
beyond  the  norm  or  whether  two  law- 
yers disagree  or  two  Senators  disagree, 
and  one  is  a  Republican  and  one  Is  a 
Democrat.  They  could  care  less. 


We  are  talking  about  money  in  their 
pocket.  We  are  talking  about  the  right 
to  go  into  the  ASC8  office  and  sign  up 
for  the  program.  We  can  argue  until 
the  cows  come  home  about  which 
lawyer  is  right,  and  we  can  cite  cases 
and  others  can  cite  cases.  Lawyers  are 
pretty  good  people.  But  they  do  have 
different  views. 

So  I  do  not  have  any  problem.  But  I 
thought  It  might  be  well  to  have  just  a 
little  delay  to  indicate  that  Is  the  same 
frustration  that  farmer  went  through 
today  when  he  walked  Into  the  ASCS 
office  and  said.  "I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  program  is."  They  said,  "You 
will  have  to  wait  30  or  45  minutes  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  what  the  pro- 
gram Is." 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
going  to  belabor  the  point.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  said  that  I  have  not 
spent  the  time  on  this  measure  that 
he  has.  Of  course  I  have  not.  That  is 
true.  But  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
spending  time  over  the  years  on  mat- 
ters which  are  frustrating. 

I  am  sorry  for  that.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  the  prolonged  quorum  calls  are 
going  to  help  the  farmers.  Nothing  Is 
being  done  during  these  quorvun  calls 
on  sense  of  the  Senate  resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
of  all  want  to  thank  my  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  his  efforts  to 
secure  for  me  at  least  the  opportunity 
to  speak  on  the  floor  this  afternoon 
regarding  some  comments  that  have 
been  made  earlier  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  about  some  con- 
tentions that  have  been  made  here  re- 
garding the  present  situation  we  find 
ourselves  in  with  regard  to  a  proposed 
unanimous  consent  request  to  take  up 
a  concurrent  resolutlbn  to  make  fur- 
ther changes  in  House  Resolution 
1614.  the  so-called  technical  correc- 
tions to  the  farm  bill. 

A  lot  of  words  have  been  thrown  out 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
words  like  escalation,  confrontation, 
holding  up.  I  believe  even  the  word 
childish  was  used  at  one  time. 

I  just  respond,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
this  Senator  wanted  to  escalate  things, 
this  Senator  would  have  escalated 
them  last  week  by  holding  up  the 
unanimous-consent  request  to  even 
bring  up  the  so-called  technical  correc« 
tlons. 

This  Senator  along  with  others  did 
hold  up  a  week  ago  Friday  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  consider 
these  technical  corrections  because  we 
felt  there  should  be  some  additions  in 
the  bill.  Those  additions  were  made 
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and  finaUy  the  biU  was  brought  up  In 
the  middle  of  last  week. 

I  worked  with  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  to  draft  a  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution regarding  the  advancement  of 
the  CCC  loans.  Of  course,  it  was 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

So  in  no  way  is  this  Senator  trying 
to  escalate  anything  at  all.  If  there 
has  been  any  escalation  that  has  been 
done,  it  has  been  done  by  OMB  or  per- 
haps the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
cannot  say  which.  But  this  Senator 
has  not  sought  to  escalate  anything 
other  than  in  the  initial  stages  to 
make  some  very  important  changes  in 
those  technical  corrections,  which 
were  made  and  both  sides  agreed  to. 

Likewise,  in  no  way  do  I  seek  in  any 
way  a  confrontation.  This  bill  was 
agreed  upon  here  on  the  floor  and 
sent  to  the  House.  They  voted  over- 
whelmingly. It  was  283  to  97.  So. 
again,  in  no  way  did  I  seek  to  make 
any  kind  of  a  confrontation. 

Then  we  hear  a  plea  made  for  farm- 
ers, that  we  have  to  get  this  thing 
down  to  the  President  because  the 
farmers  are  waiting.  They  are  waiting 
to  sign  up  for  the  program. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  it 
again  for  the  umpteenth  time,  that  it 
is  not  this  body  nor  is  it  this  Senator 
who  has  held  up  the  signup  program 
for  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

The  administration  first  held  it  up 
until  after  the  Gramra-Rudman  went 
into  effect  on  March  1.  Now  the  ad- 
ministration is  holding  it  up  for  other 
reasons.  But  there  is  no  one  here  hold- 
ing up  the  signup  period.  The  farmers 
can  sign  up. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
said  he  spent  4  days  trying  to  satisfy 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  do  not  need 
to  be  satisfied.  That  is  not  the  point  of 
this.  I  have  not  sought  to  be  satisfied 
on  this. 

What  I  did  last  Friday,  just  before 
the  weekend,  when  it  became  known 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  bring  up  a 
concurrent  resolution,  was  to  find  out 
what  was  in  it.  When  I  found  out  what 
was  behind  it,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  set  up  some  phone  calls  for 
me  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  Secretary  Lyng.  and  with 
the  Director  of  OMB.  Mr.  Miller,  and 
In  both  of  those  conversations  I  said  to 
them,   as   I   said   on   the   record   on 
Friday.  "Let  us  have  the  lawyers  get 
together    and    if    the    overwhelming 
weight  of  the  evidence  is  on  your  side, 
that  the  language  in  the  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution  makes  it  mandato- 
ry rather  than  precatory,  then.  fine. 
we  will  go  ahead  and  change  it."  It  is 
clear  on  the  record  from  what  I  said  in 
the  evening  of  the  debate  when  it  was 
passed,  and  what  my  colleague  said, 
that  it  was  a  sense-of-the-Congress  res- 
olution, albeit  a  strong  sense-of-the- 
Congress   resolution,   with   the   very 
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strongest  language.  But  nonetheless 
it  was  a  sense-of-the-Congress  resolu- 
tion. 

I  said  if  the  attorneys  decided  that  it 
was  a  drafting  error,  if  it  could  be  con- 
strued to  be  mandatory,  then  we 
should  change  it. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  in  a 
meeting  of  the  various  attorneys  on 
Saturday,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  not 
one  shred  of  evidence,  there  is  not  one 
case,  there  is  not  one  precedent,  there 
is  not  any  Attorney  Generals  opinion 
that  will  back  up  the  contention  of 
OMB  that  this  language  is  other  than 
precatory  and  advisory  in  nature. 

I  reviewed  section  13  of  this  bill 
which  expresses  the  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress. and.  quite  frankly,  the  language 
in  it  is  entirely  advisory.  This  is  not  a 
case  of  first  impression. 

There  are  two  opinions  of  Attorneys 
General  that  construe  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress provision  that  uses  language 
similar  to  this. 

The  first  is  from  a  ruling  by  Attor- 
ney General  Katzenback  upholding  a 
prior  decision  by  Attorney  General 
Cummings. 

The  pertinent  part,  and  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
opinion  be  printed  in  the  Record.  At- 
torney General  Katzenbach's  opinion 
says: 

While  the  use  of  the  word  "shall"  rather 
than  "should"  in  the  body  of  the  resolution 
may  carry  a  contrary  implication,  imprecise 
use  of  "shall"  is  not  uncommon  and  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  overcome  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  explicit  limttation  of  the  reso- 
lution to  an  expression  only  of  the  "sense  of 
Congress." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opin- 
ion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Carriage  in  United  States  Vessels  of  Ex- 
ports Financed  by  a  Government  Agency 
(Public  Resolution  No.  17  of  March  26. 
1934  (48  Stat.  500,  15  U.S.C.  616a),  express- 
ing the  "sense  of  Congress"  that  Govern- 
ment agencies  making  loans  to  finance  ex- 
ports "shaU"  require  the  exports  to  be  car- 
ried exclusively  in  United  States  vessels,  is 
not  mandatory  and  does  not  preclude  the 
Maritime  Administration  from  permitting 
50  percent  of  the  cargoes  to  be  carried  in 
vessels  of  the  recipient  country  if  the  recipi- 
ent country  adopts  similarly  nondiscrimina- 
tory  shipping   practices.   37   Op.   A.G.   546 

reaffirmed.) 

April  26.  1965. 

The  Sec:hetary  of  Commerce. 

My  Dkar  Mr.  Secretary.  Your  predeces- 
sor. Secretary  Luther  H.  Hodges,  requested 
in  a  letter  of  December  7,  1964.  that  I  reex- 
amine Attorney  General  Homer  Cummings' 
opinion  dated  June  5.  1934  (37  Op.  A.G. 
546),  Interpreting  Public  Resolution  17  of 
March  26.  1934  c.  90.  48  Stat.  500.  15  U.S.C. 
616a.  and  advise  him  whether  it  Is  reaf- 
firmed. 

Public  Resolution  17  resolved  that  "it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  any  loans 
made  by  •  •  *  any  •  •  *  instrumentality  of 
the  Government  to  foster  the  exporting  of 
agricultural  or  other  producte,  provision 
shall  be  made  that  such  producU  shall  be 
carried  exclusively  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  unless  •  *  *  vessels  of  the  United 


States  are  not  available  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, or  in  sufficient  tonnage  capacity,  or  on 
necessary  sailing  schedule,  or  at  reasonable 
rates." 

Shortly  after  the  approval  of  Public  Reso- 
lution 17,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
requested  Attorney  General  Cummings' 
opinion  'as  to  what  obligations  are  imposed 
by  Public  Resolution  No.  17  of  March  26, 
1934,  upon  agencies  of  the  Government  en- 
gsiged  in  making  loans  to  finance  the  ex- 
porting of  agricultural  and  other  products." 
The  Attorney  General  concluded  that,  as  an 
expression  only  of  "the  sense  of  Congress, " 
the  resolution  was  not  intended  to  impose  a 
mandatory  requirement  on  the  executive 
branch. 

The  departments  and  agencies  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  Public  Resolu- 
tion 17  have  relied  upon  Attorney  General 
Cununings"  option  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  On  the  basis  of  that  opinion,  the 
Maritime  Administration  has  for  many 
years  granted  "waivers"  to  recipient  coun- 
tries to  permit  them  to  carry  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cargo  In  their  own  ships.  The 
granting  of  waivers  has  been  conditioned 
upon  the  adoption  or  continuance  of  nondis- 
criminatory shipping  practices  by  the  recipi- 
ent countries  and  is  thought  to  benefit  the 
American  merchant  marine  generally 
through  the  resulting  elimination  of  dis- 
criminatory shipping  practices  by  other 
countries. ' 

At  recent  meetings  of  the  Grievance  Com- 
mittee on  Cargo  Preference  Administration, 
a  joint  government-industry  group  of  which 
the  Maritime  Administrator  is  chairman,' 
some  of  the  advisers  of  the  Committee  have 
protested  that  the  waiver  practice  te  neither 
beneficial  to  the  American  merchant  marine 
not  legally  authorized.  Other  advisers  have 
defended  both  the  wisdom  and  the  legality 
of  the  practice.  Your  General  Counsel  has 
informed  you  that  the  practice  is  lawful,  but 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  the 
question  has  been  referred  to  me  for  an 
opinion. 

I  conclude  that  Public  Resolution  17  does 
not  impose  a  mandatory  requirement  and  is 
therefore  not  violated  by  the  granting  of 
waivers.  That  conclusion  Is  required  not 
only  by  the  language  of  the  resolution  but 
also  by  the  weight  to  be  given  to  Attorney 
General  Cummings'  opinion  and  the  long- 
standing   administrative    practice    derived 

from  It. 

A  resolution  expressing  "the  sense  of  Con- 
gress" Is  literally  a  statement  of  opinion  and 
not  a  command;  It  expresses  Congress'  judg- 
ment of  the  policies  which  it  believes  ought 


'  The  policies  followed  by  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration in  granting  waivers  and  the  objects  sought 
to  be  achieved  by  the  policies  arte  set  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing documents,  copies  of  which  have  been  fur- 
nished to  me;  LetUr  dated  September  25.  1945. 
from  Admiral  E.  S.  Land.  Chairman.  United  SUtes 
Maritime  Commission,  to  Mr.  Wayne  C.  Taylor. 
President.  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington: 
Maritime  AdminUtrator.  Office  of  Ship  Operations. 
■Administration  of  Public  Resolution  17.  73d  Con- 
gress." November  25.  1958;  and  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. Statement  of  Policy  on  Public  Resolution 
17.  73d  Congress."  July  24.  1959. 

'  I  have  been  advised  that  this  Committee  was 
formed  in  the  Spring  of  1964  by  the  joint  action  of 
the  SecreUries  of  Labor  and  Commerce:  that  it  is 
composed  of  the  Maritime  Administrator  and  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  State.  Agriculture,  and  Labor, 
and  that  it  has  as  advisers  representatives  from  the 
National  Maritime  tJnIon.  the  Seafarers'  Interna- 
tional Union,  the  Intemalonal  Longshoremen's  As- 
sociation, the  American  Maritime  Association,  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute,  and  the  Pa- 
cific American  Steamship  Association. 


to  be  followed  but  which,  for  various  rea- 
sons. It  does  not  wish  to  make  mandatory. 
Had  Congress  wanted  to  impose  a  mandato- 
ry requirement  that  government-financed 
exports'  be  shipped  exclusively  in  Ameri- 
can ships,  it  could  readily  have  done  so  by 
adopting  a  statute  In  the  usual  form.  In 
adopting  Instead  only  a  resolution  express- 
ing "the  sense  of  Congress."  Congress  pre- 
sumably made  a  deliberate  choice  not  to 
make  compliance  with  the  policy  mandatory 
and  to  leave  to  the  executive  branch  the  ul- 
timate Judgment  whether,  under  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  existing  from  time  to 
time,  some  modification  of  the  policy  would 
better  serve  the  interests  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.*  While  the  use  of  the 
word  "shall"  rather  than  "should"  in  the 
body  of  the  resolution  may  carry  a  contrary 
Implication,  imprecise  use  of  "shall"  is  not 
uncommon  and  is  hardly  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  significance  of  the  explicit  limita- 
tion of  the  resolution  to  an  expression  only 
of  the  "sense  of  Congress. " ' 

Even  if  the  question  were  more  doubtful 
as  an  original  matter,  I  would  nevertheless 
adhere  to  the  opinion  rendered  by  Attorney 
General  Cummings.  That  opinion  has  been 
outstanding  for  over  thirty  years,  and  the 
waiver  policy  developed  in  reliance  on  it  has 
had  a  significant  impact  on  worldwide  ship- 
ping practices.  The  consistent  practice  of 
the  Attorneys  General  has  been  not  to  reex- 
amine questions  definitively  answered  by 
their  predecessors,  at  least  unless  exception- 
al circumstances  are  present  or  it  is  demon- 
strated that  the  earlier  ruling  was  clearly 
erroneous.'  In  addition,  the  interpretation 
of  Public  Resolution  17  as  not  imposing  a 
mandatory  requirement  has  in  effect  been 
ratified  by  Congress.  The  waiver  practice 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
during  the  hearings  which  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  of  August 
26,  1954.  c.  936.  68  Stat.  832,  46  U.S.C. 
1241(b).'  That  act.  In  turn.  Included  a  spe- 


'  No  question  has  been  presented  to  me  as  to 
what  kinds  of  financing  arrangemenU  constitute 
"loans"  within  the  meaning  of  Public  Resolution 
17.  and  I  accordingly  express  no  opinion  on  that 
question. 

*  Compare  42  Op.  A.G.  229.  ruling  that  a  declara- 
tion of  the  -policy  of  Congress"  (j  2(c).  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961.  PL.  87-128.  75  SUt.  294.  7  U.S.C.  1282 
note),  was  not  Intended  to  have  binding  legal  effect 
but  was  merely  to  be  given  consideration  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  In  making  its  decisions.  The  legisla- 
tive history  of  that  act  indicated  that  the  phrase 
■■policy  of  Congress"  was  intended  to  Xx  synony- 
mous with  -sense  of  Congress."  107  Cong.  Rec. 
1746. 

'The  legislative  history,  although  sparse,  tends 
to  confirm  the  hortatory  nature  of  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  originated  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine.  Radio,  and  Fisheries.  In  the 
House  debates.  Congressman  Bland  explained  that 
the  committee  had  originally  adopted  -a  committee 
resolution  which  we  sent  to  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  expressing  the  wish  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion should  use  its  agencies  and  powers  to  secure 
shipment  in  American  buttoms"  and  that  It  was 
later  proposed  to  Introduce  a  congressional  resolu- 
tion because  -the  members  of  the  committee 
thought  It  would  be  an  opportune  time  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  these  shipments  should 
go  In  American  vessels."  77  Cong.  Rec.  6163.  6164. 
The  comments  In  the  Senate  debates  went  only  to 
the  substance  of  the  policy  to  be  expressed  and 
shed  little  light  on  the  Intended  force  of  the  resolu- 
tion. See  78  Cong.  Rec.  3398. 

•  21  Op.  A.G.  23.  24:  id,  264,  266:  24  Op.  S3.  5S:  27 
Op.  520.  529. 

^  Cargo  Preference  Bill,  Hearings  before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  on  S.  3233.  83d  Cong..  2d 
sess..  pp.  101-102.  134-136.  Waterbome  Cargoei  in 
United  StatesFlag    VeiteU,   Hearings  before   the 


clflc  proviso  that  "Nothing  herein  shall 
repeal  or  otherwise  modify  the  provisions  of 
Public  Resolution  Numbered  17,  Seventy- 
third  Congress  (48  Stat.  600)  as  amended." 
The  adoption  of  that  proviso  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  administrative  practice 
amounts  to  a  congressional  ratification  of 
the  longstanding  interpretation  of  the  reso- 
lution as  not  being  mandatory.  See  Boeache 
V.  UdalU  373  U.S.  472,  483  (1963);  Power  Re- 
actor Co.  V.  EUctHciaru,  367  U.S.  396,  409 
(1961);  Ivanhoe  Irrigation  District  v. 
McCracken,  357  U.S.  275.  293-294  (1958). 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  adhere  to  the 
interpretation  of  Public  Resolution  17 
adopted  in  the  opinion  of  Attorney  General 
Cummings  dated  June  5.  1934.  and  conclude 
that  the  resolution  does  not  Impose  a  man- 
datory requirement. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  So,  again  we  have  two 
Attorneys  General  opinions,  that  of 
Attorney  General  Cummings  and  At- 
torney General  Katzenbach,  right  on 
point  with  this.  There  is  no  case  that 
they  can  cite  that  is  to  the  contrary. 

Representatives  of  OMB  and  USDA 
cite  the  case  of  State  Highway  Com- 
mission of  Missouri  against  Volpe.  a 
1973  case.  But.  again,  the  opinion  of 
the  court  did  not  hinge  on  this  aspect 
of  the  case  at  all.  The  opinion  of  the 
court  hinged  upon  whether  prior  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Congress  mandat- 
ed that  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  release  funds 
and  that  the  subsequent  sense  of  the 
Congress  was  only  advisory  in  that  the 
Secretary  had  to  carry  out  what  the 
Congress  had  previously  mandated 
him  to  do  in  not  iippounding  funds. 

Mr.  President,  section  424  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949,  amended  by  the 
Pood  Security  Act  of  1985.  provides  as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  act.  the  Secretary  may  make  advance 
recourse  loans. 

I  repeat  for  emphasis: 

•  •  •  may  make  advance  recourse  loans 
available  to  producers  of  the  commodities  of 
the  1986  to  1990  crops. 

And  so  forth. 

Such  recourse  loans  may  be  made  avail- 
able under  such  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  require  that  a  pro- 
ducer obtain  crop  insurance  for  the  crop  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  the  loan. 

So  the  sense-of-Congress  resolution 
applies  to  section  424,  which  is  adviso- 
ry in  itself  and  allows  the  Secretary 
discretion. 

I  am  sorry,  it  is  not  mandatory.  Sec- 
tion 424  allows  the  Secretary  to  use 
his  discretion  whether  or  not  he  will 
make  advance  CCC  loans,  so  entirely 
unlike  the  case  cited  by  the  attorneys 
from  OMB  and  USDA. 

There  has  been  no  legislation  passed 
by  this  body  mandating  that  the  Sec- 


House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies on  S.  3233.  83d  Cong..  2d  sess..  pp.  93-94.  For  a 
more  recent  Instance  of  congressional  awareness  of 
this  administrative  practice,  see  S.  Rept.  871.  88th 
Cong..  2d  sess..  pp.  6.  29-31. 


retary  of  Agriculture  make  advance 
CCC  loans.  Therefore,  an  advisory 
sense-of-the-Congress  opinion  can  only 
apply  to  what  is  discretionary  in  the 
first  case. 

The  argument  that  section  13  re- 
quires corrections  In  Its  enrollment 
prior  to  being  sent  to  the  President  Is, 
in  my  judgment,  without  any  real 
merit. 

The  language  of  section  13  of  H.R. 
1614  is  totally  consistent  with  Its  legis- 
lative history,  including  my  remarks 
when  I  submitted  the  language  to  the 
Senate  as  an  amendment. 

Section  13  is  a  strong,  forceful  state- 
ment of  congressional  intent  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Implement  an 
advance  recourse  loan  program.  But 
section  13  does  not  mandate  an  ad- 
vance recourse  loan  program. 

Any  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  veto  H.R.  1614  on  the 
basis  that  section  13  mandates  an  ad- 
vance recourse  loan  program  would  be 
ludicrous. 

As  lawyers  are  wont  to  say.  this  ts 
hardly  a  case  of  first  impression. 
There  are  two  opinions  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  construing  a  "sense  of 
Congress"  provision  that  uses  lan- 
guage—Insofar as  the  use  of  "shall"  is 
concerned— similar  to  that  contained 
in  section  13  of  H.R.  1614. 

Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach. in  reaffirming  an  opinion  of  At- 
torney General  Homer  Cummings. 
stated  that  a  "sense  of  Congress"  pro- 
vision Is  literally  a  statement  of  opin- 
ion and  not  a  command;  it  expresses 
Congress'  judgment  of  the  policies 
that  it  believes  ought  to  be  followed 
but  which,  for  various  reasons.  Con- 
gress does  not  wish  to  make  mandato- 
ry. 

Further,  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach noted  that  while  the  use  of  the 
word  "shall"  rather  than  "should" 
may  carry  a  contrary  implication,  the 
use  of  'shall"  In  "sense  of  Congress" 
provisions  is  not  uncommon  and  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  overcome  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  explicit  llmiutlon  of 
the  legislation  to  an  expression  only  of 
the  "sense  of  Congress." 

In  short,  section  13  of  H.R.  1614  does 
not  require  any  corrections  in  Its  en- 
rollment. There  is  no  need  for  further 
delay  in  getting  the  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk. 

So.  Mr.  President,  while  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  may  say  that 
while  attorneys  can  argue  and  there 
may  be  differences  of  opinion.  It  would 
be  like  every  attorney  in  the  United 
States  and  every  court  in  the  United 
States  deciding  that  the  law  was  A 
plus  B  and  some  one  attorney  out  of 
the  middle  of  nowhere  saying,  no,  it  is 
C.  Do  we  then  throw  everything  in  a 
turmoil  because  some  attorney  dis- 
agrees with  the  overwhelming  opinion 
of  courts,  of  Attorneys  General,  and  of 
Congress?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
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think  there  is  an  argument  here.  The 
law  is  clear,  the  precedents  are  clear, 
the  Attorneys  General  opinions  are 
clear,  and  what  we  have  done  here  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  is  abundant- 
ly clear  by  the  language  itself  and  by 
the  legislative  history  surrounding  it. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
says  the  farmers  are  impacted  if  we 
hold  this  up.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
again.  Mr.  President,  that  this  Senator 
is  not  keeping  the  bill  from  going  to 
the  President.  The  bill  has  been 
passed  by  both  bodies  in  identical 
form.  It  is  waiting  to  go  to  the  enroll- 
ing clerk  to  be  enrolled  and  sent  to  the 
President.  I  have  no  power  whatsoever 
to  thwart  that.  I  am  not  preventing 
the  bill  from  going  to  the  President. 
What  is  keeping  the  bill  from  going  to 
the  I>resident  is  some  inane  opinion  by 
some  attorney  in  OMB  or  USDA  that 
somehow,  this  is  not  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution. 

The  question  might  be  asked  then. 
"Senator,  why  object  to  changing  it? 
Why  not  just  go  ahead  and  let  them 
change  the  word  'shall'  to  'should'  and 
let  it  go  that  way  and  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature?" 

That  would  be  an  entirely  reasona- 
ble question  to  ask,  but  I  think  there 
is  something  more  at  stake  here  than 
that.  There  is  something  at  stake  here 
that  goes  to  the  very  nature  of  our 
representative  form  of  government 
and  whether  we  are  indeed  lawmakers 
and  whether,  indeed,  we  have  the 
powers  vested  in  us  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  whether,  in  fact,  we  have  to  do 
the  will  and  the  bidding  of  some  attor- 
ney from  OMB  or  the  USDA.  It  is 
clear,  as  even  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  says  himself,  that  it  is  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution.  Ev- 
eryone else  feels  that  way  and  knows 
it  is  that  way.  So  why  should  the 
Senate,  elected  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  the  Hou^e  of  Representa- 
tives the  same,  then  undo  something 
which  we  have  done  just  to  satisfy  an 
unelected  bureaucrat  somewhere  in 
the  bowels  of  OMB? 

I  think  it  sets  a  precedent,  a  very 
terrible  precedent,  if  we  are  to  do  this. 
Then  everything  we  do  up  here  will  be 
held  hostage  by  the  opinion— not  by 
the  weight  of  the  courts  or  law  or 
precedent  or  anything  like  that,  but 
only  by  the  opinion — of  one  or  two  at- 
torneys or  perhaps  even  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OMB  himself.  I  think  it  sets 
a  very  terrible  precedent  for  this  body 
to  succumb  to  that  kind'  of  almost 
blackmail,  that  if  in  fact  we  do  not 
make  this  change,  they  are  going  to 
hold  It  up  and  not  send  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  think  they  are  being  very  childish. 
I  think  they  are  being  extremely  child- 
ish in  what  they  are  attempting  to  do. 
One  might  ask  the  question,  "Well, 
if  they  are  being  childish,  aren't  you 
responding  in  like  kind  by  holding  it 
up?" 
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Mr.  President,  as  the  parent  of  two 
young  children.  I  can  tell  you  that 
there  are  many  times  when  children 
will  do  "childish"  things,  and  I  am 
sure  any  parent  who  is  listening  to  me 
can  sympathize  with  this.  When  the 
parent  tells  hLs  children  to  do  some- 
thing, perhaps  they  carmot  have  a 
cookie  or  a  couple  of  cookies  before  a 
meal  and  then  a  child  comes  back  and 
says.  "But  I  really  want  one,"  then  is 
the  parent  being  childish  by  holding 
firm  and  not  giving  the  cookie  to  the 
child.  No.  I  think  that  there  is  more  at 
stake  than  whether  the  parent  is  then 
acting  childish. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is  adhere 
to  a  certain  structure,  form,  and  disci- 
pline in  those  relationships  as  we  do  in 
these  relationships  that  we  have  with 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  not  trying  to  blow  this  out  of 
proportion  and  make  it  something 
that  it  is  not,  but  I  do  see  the  begin- 
ning of  a  terrible  precedent  here,  that 
if  we  do  this,  then  in  fact,  we  have 
given  into  the  children  and  the  chil- 
dren, none  of  whom  have  been  elected 
by  the  people  of  this  country,  those 
children  who  are  so  childish  in  this 
matter,  will  then  begin  to  exercise  an 
undue  influence  and  control  over  this 
body  not  envisioned  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution. 

So  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
Senator  is  not  holding  up  this  bill.  It 
could  go  to  the  enrolling  clerk  to  be 
enrolled  and  then  the  President  today, 
it  could  have  gone  last  Friday.  Under 
our  Constitution,  if  the  President 
deems  it  necessary  to  veto  it.  he  can 
veto  it.  I  do  not  believe  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  be  so  child- 
ish as  to  veto  this  bill  on  the  basis  of 
what  a  few  attorneys  from  OMB  or 
USDA  said.  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
veto  it.  I  believe  he  would  sign  it  be- 
cause I  believe  cooler  heads  would  pre- 
vail. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  time 
again  to  stop  playing  games.  It  is  time 
for  the  eru-oUlng  clerk  to  enroll  the 
bill  and  send  it  to  the  President  and 
have  the  President  sign  it.  I  also  think 
it  is  time  for  this  body  to  say 
"enough."  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
on  the  end  of  this  whip  that  is  being 
brandished  by  OMB.  that  we  have  to 
do  whatever  they  say;  if  they  say  a 
word  has  to  be  changed,  that  we  have 
to  change  it;  and  that  like  a  little 
lapdog.  we  have  to  do  exactly  what 
they  say. 

Again,  Mr.  President.  I  point  out.  as 
I  said  on  Friday: 

Now,  if  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  the 
lawyers  by  Monday  is  that  in  fact  this  Is 
mandatory,  is  not  a  sense  of  the  Congress, 
then  this  Senator  does  not  want  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  it.  I  did  not  at  any  time  Intend  to 
slip  anything  through.  •  •  •  It  was  cleared 
with  both  sides. 

That  is  what  I  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  Friday  and  I  say   it 


again.  It  Is  clear  from  my  objective 
reading  of  the  precedents,  of  the  At- 
torney General's  opinion,  of  the  case 
law,  of  the  legislative  history  sur- 
rounding passage  of  this  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  this  is  indeed 
a  sense-of-the-Congress  resolution.  I 
believe  that  those  who  are  responsible 
for  not  sending  this  to  the  President 
are  the  ones  who  are  holding  it  up  and 
not  this  Senator  from  Iowa.  The  en- 
rolling clerk  could  sign  it  and  send  it 
to  the  President  this  afternoon,  the 
President  could  enact  it  into  law  and 
we  could  go  on  with  our  business.  So  if 
farmers  in  the  countryside  are  upset, 
if  in  fact  they  find  that  they  carmot 
find  out  what  the  farm  program  is, 
then  they  ought  to  look  at  whoever  is 
holding  this  from  going  to  the  enroll- 
ing clerk  so  it  can  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  not  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  will  con- 
tinue to  object  because  I  believe  it  sets 
a  terrible  precedent.  I  believe  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  spoken 
clearly  on  this  issue,  and  I  do  not 
think  anything  more  needs  to  be  done. 
To  do  otherwise.  I  believe,  is  to  shirk- 
even  more  than  shirk;  I  believe  it  is  to 
abdicate— the  responsibilities  and 
duties  that  we  took  in  our  oath  of 
office  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  So  I 
think  the  bill  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
President  and  should  not  be  held  up 
any  longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAM).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  the  regu- 
lar order. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  now  closed. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  rule.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  is  before  the  Senate,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  225)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  a  Federal  t>alanced  budget. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 


Pending:  Thurmond  amendment  No.  1652. 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
garding the  constitutional  amend- 
ment, now  that  we  are  on  it.  we  are 
hopeful  that  we  can  get  some  Mem- 
bers to  offer  their  amendments.  I 
know  it  is  the  majority  leader's  desire 
to  get  on  with  this  as  it  Is  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  certainly  this  Senator. 
We  are  prepared.  I  believe,  to  take 
up  amendments  today  and  certainly 
tomorrow.  We  need  to  have  some 
amendments. 

I  have  talked  to  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  and 
they  have  indicated  that  tomorrow 
sometime  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  be  prepared  to  offer  some  of  his 
amendments,  maybe  all  of  them. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  discuss  a  little  bit  about  the 
economic  policies  as  it  relates  to  this 
constitutional  amendment. 

It  is  my  view  and  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  reads  into  the  Constitution  a 
political  principle  of  enduring  basic 
value  rather  than  a  transient  econom- 
ic policy.  It  is  still  worth  addressing 
the  objections  of  those  who  find  diffi- 
culty with  the  concept  of  placing  a 
balanced  budget  provision  or  taxing 
limitation  in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  first  worth  noting  that,  with  the 
single  exception,  maintenance  of  equal 
State  representation  in  the  Senate, 
there  is  no  extant  limitation  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  constitutional 
amendments.  Although  efforts  were 
made  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion to  place  substantive  limitations  in 
the  article  V  amendment  clause,  they 
were  largely  unsuccessful.  Periodic 
amendments  during  the  19th  century 
to  place  substantive  limitations  upon 
the  amending  authority  were  also  xm- 
successful.  Later  challenges  to  both 
the  18th  and  19th  amendments  on  the 
grounds  of  "unconstitutionality" 
failed  as  well.  A  couple  of  citations  on 
that  subject  matter  are  National  Pro- 
hibition Cases,  253  U.S.  350  a  1920 
case,  and  Leser  v.  Gamett,  258,  U.S. 
130,  a  1922  case. 

While  there  is  no  formal  limitation 
in  the  Constitution  regarding  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  amendments,  it  may  be 
fair,  nevertheless,  to  suggest  that: 
First,  a  proposed  amendment  may  be 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  and 
spirit  of  that  document;  second,  the 
object  of  the  proposed  amendment  is 
an  inappropriate  object  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Constitution;  or  third, 
the  form  or  structure  of  the  amend- 
ment is  inconsistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution. 

As  has  been  discussed  previously. 
what  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225 
seeks  to  achieve  is  the  elimination  of  a 
structural  bias  within  our  political 
system  that  has  arisen  through  the 


confluence  of  growing  interest  group 
power  and  the  abolition  of  the  histori- 
cal balanced  budget  constraint  upon 
national  fiscal  p>olicy. 

Beyond  that  fact,  however,  it  must 
be  stated  that  the  growth  in  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  in  recent  decades— a 
growth  that  never  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  our  Founding  Fathers- 
does  have  implications  for  the  free- 
dom and  well-being  of  the  citizenry.  As 
John  Mayard  Keynes  has  observed: 

There  is  no  subtler,  no  surer,  means  of 
overturning  the  existing  basis  of  society 
than  to  debauch  the  currency.  The  process 
engages  all  of  the  hidden  forces  of  economic 
law  on  the  side  of  destruction  and  does  it  in 
a  manner  in  which  not  one  man  in  a  million 
is  able  to  diagnose. 

In  short,  national  solvency,  the  abili- 
ty to  pay  one's  debts,  is  a  fundamental 
value  of  any  nation.  As  Prof.  Robert 
Bork  has  observed: 

The  long-term  growth  of  governments 
share  of  national  wealth  is  a  serious  near- 
term  threat  to  the  vitality  of  the  economy 
•  •  •  less  obviously  perhaps  rising  govern- 
ment spending  is  a  long-term  threat  to 
American  political  freedom. 
He  goes  on  to  conclude: 
Any  systemic  malfunction  of  government 
serious  enough  to  threaten  prosperity  and 
freedom  may  properly  be  addressed  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  amendment  does  not  read  a  par- 
ticular economic  theory  into  the  Con- 
stitution; it  does  not  read  precise 
spending  or  taxing  levels  permanently 
into  the  Constitution;  it  does  not  pre- 
empt the  day-to-day  legislative  deci- 
sions of  the  representative  branch  of 
the  National  Government;  and  it  is  a 
sufficiently  flexible  provision  to 
permit  the  Goverrunent  to  respond  to 
economic  circumstances  of  a  widely 
varying  nature. 

The  Federal  Government  has  run  a 
budget  deficit  in  24  of  lae  past  25 
years,  and  in  47  of  the  past  55  years. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  cannot  continue 
if  our  coimtry  is  going  to  continue  to 
operate  in  the  free  enterprise  system 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  and  all 
desire  so  much. 

Deficit  spending  has  come  to  occur 
during  good  economic  conditions  and 
diu'ing  bad  economic  conditions.  We 
have  already  accepted  it  on  a  routine 
basis.  While  the  past  decade  has  seen 
little  change  in  the  frequency  of  these 
deficits,  it  has  seen,  however,  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  size  of  deficits. 

Since  1970.  the  United  States  has  in- 
curred the  11  largest  peacetime  defi- 
cits in  the  history  of  the  Nation  with  9 
deficits  over  the  past  decade  in  excess 
of  $50  billion.  Following  fiscal  year 
1970.  the  total  national  debt  of  the 
Nation  stood  at  $383  billion;  following 
fiscal  year  1985  just  15  years  later,  this 
figure  stands  at  approximately  $2  tril- 
lion—$2,000,000,000,000.  Nearly  half  of 
this  total  debt  has  been  incurred 
during  the  past  8  years  alone,  with 
well  over  two-thirds  having  been  In- 
curred in  the  past  two  decades  alone. 


For  fiscal  year  1986.  the  picture  is 
even  more  gloomy.  Estimates  on  the 
gross  interest  on  the  Federal  debt  will 
reach  $196  billion.  This  is  more  than 
the  1970  budget.  It  is  the  third  largest 
item  in  the  budget.  It  represents  98 
percent  of  all  OASDI  payments.  It  is 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  Defense 
budget.  It  represents  a  charge  of 
$3,290  for  a  family  of  four.  It  repre- 
sents 59  percent  of  all  individual  tax 
revenue. 

PEDEKAL  SPENDING  AND  TAXING:  AN  INCREASING 
SHARE 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  Federal  spend- 
ing represented  a  minor  share  of  the 
Nation's  economic  output  of  goods  and 
services.  Other  than  in  times  of  war. 
the  relatively  small  amounts  of  Feder- 
al spending  were  financed  primarily  by 
import  duties.  Government  spending 
at  all  levels  represented  less  than  9 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
[GNPl.  Oh,  how  we  can  yearn  for 
those  good  old  days,  some  might  say. 

Begirming  with  ratification  of  the 
16th  amendment  in  1913,  providing 
Federal  access  to  taxation  of  incomes, 
and  with  the  onset  of  World  War  I. 
the  Federal  sector  has  demonstrated  a 
continuing  propensity  for  growth, 
whatever  the  economic  circumstances. 
Over  the  next  20  years.  Government 
spending  nearly  doubled  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  economy.  Since  that  period, 
however,  spending  has  accelerated  at 
an  even  more  rapid  pace,  particularly 
Federal  Government  spending.  In 
1929.  Federal  expenditures  of  $3  bil- 
lion represented  just  3  percent  of  the 
total  GNP.  By  1950.  the  peacetime 
share  had  risen  to  15  percent  of  GNP 
or  $43  bUlion.  For  fiscal  year  1984. 
Federal  Government  spending  of  $852 
billion  commanded  nearly  24  percent 
of  GNP— the  highest  In  the  peacetime 
history  of  the  United  SUtes. 

To  illustrate  this  growth  in  another 
way.  the  first  $100  billion  budget  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation  occurred  as 
recently  as  fiscal  year  1962.  more  than 
170  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
Republic.  The  first  $200  billion 
budget,  however,  followed  9  years  later 
in  fiscal  year  1971.  The  first  $300  bil- 
lion budget  occurred  4  years  later  In 
fiscal  year  1975;  the  first  $400  billion 
budget  2  years  late  in  fiscal  year  1977; 
the  first  $500  billion  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1980;  the  first  $600  billion  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1981;  the  first  $700  bU- 
llon  budget  In  fiscal  year  1982;  the 
first  $800  billion  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Despite  the  fact  that  an  increasing 
share  of  this  spending  has  been  ac- 
counted for  through  deficit  financing. 
Federal  tax  burdens  have  had  to  in- 
crease enormously  in  recent  years  to 
pay  for  these  expenditures.  Per  capita 
receipts  have  nearly  doubled  in  the 
past  8  years  alone,  while  the  number 
of  individual  taxpayers  paying  more 
than  20  percent  of  their  income  to  the 
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Federal  Government  has  more  than 
tripled  in  the  past  15  years.  Approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  all  American 
families,  through  a  combination  of 
taxes  and  inflation,  now  have  fewer 
real,  after-tax  dollars  currently  than 
15  years  ago.  ^    ,^ 

Mr.  President,  this  just  underlines 
some  of  the  needs  for  use  to  proceed 
with  this  amendment.  And  it  is  not 
only  necessary  today— just  think  if  it 
had  been  passed  3  or  4  years  ago— it  is 
important  to  the  competitiveness  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  world  markets,  as 
well,  that  we  do  something  about  our 
deficits  and  that  we  implement  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  insist  that 
this  country  put  its  financial  house  in 
order. 

D.S.  COMFETrriVEHESS  IN  WORLD  MARKETS 

Experience  with  persistent  large 
deficits  in  the  1980s  has  focused  at- 
tention on  another  problem  associated 
with  excessive  Government  borrowing: 
undermining  the  Nation's  trade  posi- 
tion in  world  markets. 

The  huge  borrowing  needs  of  the 
Federal  Government,  coupled  with  the 
credit  demands  of  businesses  and  con- 
sumers, have  required  a  huge  influx  of 
capital  into  the  United  SUtes,  making 
the  United  States  attractive  to  foreign 
investment.  This  has  helped  avoid  any 
severe  effects  from  "crowding  out "  pri- 
vate credit  needs  and  has  helped  keep 
inflation  and  interest  rates  lower  than 
they  might  otherwise  be.  But  clearly 
the  day  of  reckoning  cannot  be  post- 
poned for  long  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment incurs  massive  deficits  year 
after  year. 

I  am  quite  amazed,  as  one  layman 
not  professing  to  be  an  economist,  as 
to  how  we  have  avoided  this  catastro- 
phe so  far.  It  used  to  be,  when  I  at- 
tended a  university,  that  deficits  were 
a  bad  thing.  When  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  I  came  on  the  platform  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget,  and  here  we  are  finally  ad- 
dressing it  only  for  the  second  time. 
And  this  is  supposed  to  be  very,  very 
damaging  to  this  country  to  continue 
down  this  road,  yet  we  have  to  battle, 
as  the  Senator  in  the  chair  today  had 
to  battle  for  his  beliefs  in  the  legisla- 
tion we  passed  most  recently  with  his 
name  on  it.  Senator  Rudman.  These 
things  seem  to  be  a  big  battle.  E^^ery- 
body  talks  about  reducing  the  deficits 
and.  when  it  comes  down  to  it,  for 
some  reason,  they  do  not  go  down, 
they  go  up. 

America's  need  for  foreign  capital 
has  had  a  major— some  would  say  dis- 
astrous—impact on  the  balance  of 
trade.  A  strong  dollar  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  U.S.  producers  to  sell 
their  goods  overseas,  and  easier  for 
foreign  producers  to  market  their 
goods  in  the  United  States.  At  least  in 
the  short  run,  that  means  slower 
growth  and  fewer  jobs  in  those  sectors 
of  the  American  economy  that  depend 
heavily  on  export  markets.  The  de- 


cline in  our  manufacturing  sector,  the 
loss  of  markets  for  our  agricultural 
products,  and  our  record  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  are  bringing  calls  for  new 
measures  to  protect  American  indus- 
tries from  foreign  competition:  Meas- 
ures which  could  threaten  the  pros- 
pects for  healthy  economic  growth 
around  the  globe,  ultimately  destroy- 
ing jobs  and  economic  opportunity  for 
Americans. 

It  is  clear,  in  any  event,  that  con- 
tinuing massive  budget  deficits  will 
have  an  enormous  cost  for  American 
economy.  As  economic  growth  acceler- 
ates in  other  developed  countries,  they 
will  become  more  attractive  to  invest- 
ment. The  foreign  Investment  that 
sustains  our  debt-ridden  economy 
could  dry  up,  and  we  would  face  the 
prospect  of  massive  inflation  or  of  sky- 
rocketing interest  rates  that  would 
bring  the  economy  to  a  halt.  The  dan- 
gers of  persistent  deficits  have  never 
been  clearer  than  they  are  today. 

So  it  is  this  Senator's  hope.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  will  proceed  on 
with  this  process  and,  hopefully,  get 
some  Members  to  come  forward  and 
offer  amendments.  I  realize  it  is 
Monday  and  that  is  kind  of  a  holiday 
around  here  for  some  reason,  and  I 
have  certainly  availed  myself  of  that 
many  times.  But  it  is  important  that 
we  proceed  with  this  this  week;  that 
we  do  not  dilly-dally  around;  and  that 
we  get  the  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  by  our  colleagues,  all  of  them 
in  good  faith  to  improving  this  matter, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  proceed 
this  afternoon. 

I  hope  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments might  be  listening  and  could 
mosey  over  to  the  floor  and  offer  their 
amendments  today.  We  are  in  a  mood 
to  take  amendments,  at  least  to  dis- 
cuss them.  We  are  not  in  a  mood  to 
take  them  without  a  vote,  but  there 
will  be  some  time  for  debate,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  this  constitutional  amendment  to 
get  these  Lssues  out  on  the  floor  as 
soon  as  possible. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absense 

of  a  quorxun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Friday.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  indicate 
that  there  probably  will  be  votes  on 
Friday.  I  hope  this  will  be  enough  to 
alter  Members  on  each  side. 

Then,  early  next  week,  we  may  have 
the  Contra  aid  resolution.  It  is  hoped 
that  later  in  the  week  we  might  start 
the  budget  resolution  under  a  statuto- 
ry 50-hour  time  limitation  agreement 
passing  work  on  it  the  19th.  20th,  21st. 
24th.  25th.  26th  and  we  hope,  start  the 
Easter  recess  at  the  close  of  business 
on  Wednesday,  the  26th,  if  not  then, 
on  Thursday. 

I  understand  from  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  they  are  prepared  to  let 
us  vote  on  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment so  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  file 
a  cloture  motion,  the  theory  being 
that  it  takes  more  votes— 67— on  the 
amendment  and  only  60  on  the  clo- 
ture, so  there  is  not  much  to  be  gained 
by  invoking  cloture. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  for  their  debate  on  the  balanced 
budget  amendment.  I  understand 
there  are  a  number  of  amendments  to 
be  offered  by  Senators  Metzenbaum. 
Armstrong.  Heuin.  Denton,  Gorton, 
posssibly  Senator  Chiles.  So  there  are 
really  not  that  many  amendments  if 
we  will  get  an  early  start  tomorrow 
and  perhaps  we  can  dispose  of  amend- 
ments and  the  passage  and.  on 
Wednesday,  move  to  clean  water, 
finish  that  on  Friday,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, then  go  to  Contra  aid  early  next 

W6Gk. 

If  there  are  Members  in  their  offices 
with  amendments,  we  certainly  en- 
courage them  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
offer  the  amendments. 

A  number  of  our  colleagues  are  at- 
tending the  services  for  our  former 
colleague.  Senator  Jacob  Javits.  but 
they  will  be  back  in  the  Capitol  in 
about  45  minutes.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  may  have  amendments  to  accom- 
modate the  managers  of  the  bill  by  of- 
fering the  amendments  this  afternoon 
and  getting  a  vote  before  6.  There  will 
be  no  votes  after  6  p.m. 

DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  waiting  for  amendments.  I  shall 
talk  a  little  more  about  the  approach 
of  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225, 
unless  the  Senator  from  Kansas  wants 
to  talk  about  the  dairy  program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  Mr.  President. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  who  have  amendments  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  offer  those 
amendments.  We  would  like  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  legislation  by  the 
close  of  business  this  Wednesday; 
then,  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this 
week,  take  up  the  water  bill.  S.  1567. 
begin  it  on  Thursday  and  finish  it  on 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

APPROACH  OF  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  aSS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  in 
seeking  to  reduce  the  spending  bias  in 
our  present  system— that  is,  the  unlim- 
ited availability  of  deficit  spending— 
the  major  purpose  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  is  to  ensure  that,  under 
normal  circumstances,  votes  by  Con- 
gress for  increased  spending  will  be  ac- 
companied either  by  votes:  First,  to 
reduce  other  spending  programs  or. 


second,  to  increase  taxes  to  pay  for 
such  programs.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  abandorunent  of  the  traditional 
balanced  budget  requirement.  Con- 
gress will  be  required  to  cast  a  politi- 
cally difficult  vote  as  a  precondition 
for  a  politically  attractive  vote  to  in- 
crease spending. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  address  the  spending 
bias— unlimited  access  by  Members  of 
Congress  to  deficit  spending  bias— by 
requiring  a  three-fifths  vote  of  each 
House  of  Congress  before  the  Federal 
Government  could  engage  in  such 
spending.  Such  a  procedure  would  not 
permit  deficit  spending,  but  would 
simply  reestablish,  as  a  norm,  a  budget 
in  balance  rather  than  one  in  deficit. 
A  consensus  greater  than  a  normal 
majority  would  be  required  to  violate 
this  norm.  Unless  such  a  consensus  ex- 
isted. Congress  would  be  bound  in  its 
spending  by  its  available  revenues  and 
would  be  forced  to  account  for  new 
spending  in  one  program  area  by 
either  reduced  spending  in  another 
program  area  or  by  increased  taxes. 
The  political  advantages  resulting 
from  support  for  new  spending  then 
would  be  matched,  at  least  to  some 
degree,  by  countervailing  political  dis- 
advantages. 

Section  2  is  an  "accountability/tax" 
limitation  provision  in  that  it  permits 
an  increase  in  revenues  only  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  by  rollcall  vote.  This  would  mean 
51  actual  votes  cast  in  the  Senate  or 
218  actual  votes  cast  in  the  House. 

As  a  result.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225  effects  a  subtle,  but  important, 
change  in  the  psychology  of  the 
budget  process.  Under  the  present 
system,  each  spending  interest,  in 
effect,  competes  to  raise  the  total  ante 
in  the  Federal  Treasury.  Under  a 
system,  however,  in  which  some  form 
of  spending  ceiling  is  in  effect,  these 
same  interests  suddenly  will  be  com- 
peting with  one  another  in  order  to 
ensure  themselves  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  a  fixed  ante  in  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Not  only  will  spending  inter- 
ests have  to  convince  Congress  that 
their  favored  programs  merit  funding 
at  a  certain  level,  but  they  will,  in  ad- 
dition, have  to  establish  the  priority  of 
their  programs.  A  spending  ceiling 
comprised  of  something  beyond  mere 
congressional  self-restraint  will  force 
Members  of  Congress  to  view  spending 
requests  in  terms  of  relative  desirabil- 
ity, not  simply  in  terms  of  whether  or 
not  a  program  is  desirable  at  all.  An 
element  of  competition  among  the 
spending  interests  will  be  introduced 
into  the  budget  process,  undoubtedly 
to  the  long-term  interests  of  those 
who  finance  the  spending  programs  fa- 
vored by  these  interests. 

Thus,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  make  it  easier  for  wellmeaning, 
but  beleaguered.  Members  of  Congress 


to  exercise  fiscal  responsibility  in 
making  their  policy  decision.  There 
would  be  an  external  constraint,  some- 
thing beyond  their  own  ability  to 
resist  the  importunities  of  the  spend- 
ing interests,  upon  which  they  could 
rely. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona  and  his  continual  leadership 
in  this  debate  on  the  issue  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  address  the 
Senate  again  on  the  necessity  of  pro- 
posing in  the  States  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  check  the  current 
systemic  bias  in  favor  of  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

Congress  has  recently  approved  a 
bill  to  authorize  raising  the  debt  ceil- 
ing to  more  than  $2  trillion.  Only  5 
years  ago.  we  were  required  to  ac- 
knowledge that  for  the  first  time  in 
the  204  years  of  our  Republic's  history 
the  public  debt  had  risen  above  $1  tril- 
lion. Now  we  have  amassed  the  second 
trillion  in  a  mere  5  years.  We  seem  to 
have  abandoned  completely  the  un- 
written constitutional  rule  that  Amer- 
ica should  operate  on  a  "pay-as-you- 
go"  basis. 

I  hesitate  in  burden  the  Senate  with 
another  description  of  the  magnitude 
of  $2  trillion,  but  it  is  valuable  to  real- 
ize what  this  incomprehensible  figure 
means  to  American  families.  Money, 
like  everything  else,  is  not  free;  tax- 
payers have  to  pay  interest  on  the 
principal  of  $2  trillion  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  has  borrowed.  Each 
week,  a  taxpaying  family  of  four  will 
pay  nearly  $43.50  out  of  their  Income 
to  pay  Interest  on  this  exorbitant  debt. 
More  than  $43  a  week  Is  a  family's  tax 
burden  simply  to  carry  this  debt  for- 
ward, without  a  permy  devoted  to  re- 
tiring the  debtor  financing  worthy 
Goveniment  objectives. 

In  addition  to  a  rising  tax  burden, 
nesu-ly  every  other  economic  malady 
can  be  traced  to  chronic  deficits.  Inter- 
est rates  climb  either  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  soaks  up  so  much  of 
the  available  capital  to  satisfy  Its  own 
insatiable  borrowing  thirst  or  because 
debt  management  practices  have 
spurred  inflation.  Inflation  grows  out 
of  deficits  when  the  debt  Is  mone- 
tized—purchased by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve—faster than  the  economy's  abili- 
ty to  absorb  the  Increased  money 
supply.  In  any  event,  either  of  the  two 
ways,  of  managing  the  budget— bor- 
rowing or  monetlzatlon— exerts 
upward  pressure  on  Interest  rates  or 
Inflation  which  discourages  job  cre- 
ation and  leads  to  umemployment.  Un- 
employment and  sagging  economic 
growth,  in  turn,  decrease  the  flow  of 
revenues  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  exacerbate  the  deficit  problem. 

The  root  of  these  economic  woes  is, 
in  simple  terms,  a  powerful  bias  In 
favor  of  unbridled  Federal  spending. 
Congress  Is  more  willing  and  able  to 


vote  for  popular  spending  programs 
than  it  is  willing  and  able  to  vote  for 
unpopular  taxes  to  fund  those  bene- 
fits. 

In  25  of  the  last  26  and  47  of  the  last 
55  years,  the  Federal  Government  has 
nm  a  budget  deficit.  This  is  not  conso- 
nant with  the  genuine  will  of  the 
people.  This  will  is  defeated,  however, 
because  each  specific  spending  pro- 
gram offers  concentrated  benefits  to  a 
small  class  of  beneficiaries,  while  the 
costs  are  dispersed  amongst  all  taxpay- 
ers who  have  little  or  no  incentive  to 
organize  to  defeat  any  specific  propos- 
al. We  all  understand  why  the  bias  in 
favor  of  spending  is  practically  Insur- 
mountable. 

With  an  economic  crisis  of 
unfathomable  proportions  lurking  on 
the  horizon,  we  would  be  irresponsible 
to  dismiss  any  attempt  to  restore  some 
self-discipline  to  the  spending  mecha- 
nisms of  Congress.  For  this  reason,  I 
have  welcomed  the  innovative  effort 
of  Senators  Gramm,  Rudman,  and  Hol- 
LiNcs  which  would  attempt  to  reduce 
the  allowable  deficit  over  a  period  of 
several  years. 

For  several  reasons,  this  is  not.  how- 
ever, a  lasting  solution.  In  the  first 
place.  Congress  has  not  been  very 
amenable  to  self-discipline.  Despite 
deficit  pressure  in  the  last  5  years, 
1980-84,  Congress  has  still  spent  an  av- 
erage of  $28  billion  a  year  over  its  own 
first  budget  resolution.  In  the  absence 
of  some  stronger  incentive.  Congress  is 
not  likely  to  persevere  on  a  course  of 
self-discipline.  We  have  enacted  statu- 
tory prescriptions  before— with  no  suc- 
cess. 

Moreover,  Senator  Gramm  calls  his 
amendment  an  emergency  procedure 
and  specifies  that  it  will  expire  In  6 
years.  He  recognizes  that  one  Congress 
cannot  bind  a  successor.  A  long-term 
solution  to  this  long-term  problem  will 
need  the  full  prestige  and  weight  of 
the  Constitution. 

President  Reagan  probably  ex- 
pressed best  the  shortcomings  of  stat- 
utory reform: 

Excessive  Federal  spending  and  deflclu 
have  become  so  engrained  in  Oovemment 
today  that  a  constitutional  amendment  Is 
necessary  to  limit  this  spending. 

Accordingly,  while  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  plan  is  worthy  of  all  endeav- 
ors to  make  it  work,  it  does  not  sup- 
plant the  requirement  that  we  act  for 
a  permanent  solution  to  a  chronic 
problem. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  ac- 
knowledges that  statutory  procedures 
would  be  needed  to  make  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  effective.  In  fact. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  presup- 
poses that  Congress  will  enact  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
under  the  constitutional  amendment. 
Thus,  the  Gramm-Rudman  pltm  may 
be  the  appropriate  procedural  device 
to   achieve   a   balanced   budget,   but 
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th06e  procedvires  will  need  to  be 
backed  by  the  force  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  order  to  be  effective. 

The  Senate  has  already  once  pro- 
posed such  an  amendment.  The 
Senate  approved  the  balanced  budget 
and  tax  limitation  amendment  on 
August  4.  1982  by  a  vote  of  69  to  31. 
Although  a  substantial  majority  voted 
for  this  amendment  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  fell  short  of  the 
necessary  two-thirds  approval  by  a  236 
to  187  margin.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  is  before  the  Senate  today 
after  securing  approval  earlier  this 
year  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
under  the  able  administration  of 
Chairman  Thurmond  by  a  vote  of  14 
to  4. 

This  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
posal. Senate  Joint  Resolution  225. 
proposes  to  overcome  the  spending 
bias  by  restoring  linkage  between  Fed- 
eral spending  and  taxing  decisions.  It 
does  not  propose  to  read  any  specific 
level  of  spending  or  taxing  forever  into 
the  Constitution,  nor  does  it  propose 
to  intrude  into  the  day-to-day  spend- 
ing and  taxing  decisions  of  Congress. 
It  merely  proposes  to  create  a  fiscal 
environment  in  which  the  competition 
between  the  tax-spenders  and  the  tax- 
payers is  more  equal. 

This  proposal  simply  mandates  that 
Federal  expenditures  shall  not  exceed 
revenues  without  the  consent  of  three- 
fifths  of  each  House  of  Congress.  Sec- 
tion 2  specifies  that  bills  to  increase 
revenue  will  be  enacted  only  by  a  con- 
stitutional majority.  This  proposal 
would  rely  heavily  on  statutory  imple- 
mentation, such  as  the  Gramm 
amendment  would  put  in  place. 

In  simmiary,  it  is  time  to  give  the 
people  in  the  States  a  chance  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  on  this  issue  by 
submitting  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  States  for  ratification.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  have  already  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  convene  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  draft  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  The  people  de- 
serve the  opportunity  to  participate 
directly  in  this  question  by  acting  on  a 
proposed  constitutional  remedy. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  clearly  be  in  the  spirit  of  the 
bill  of  rights.  The  first  10  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  were  drafted  to 
limit  the  Government  and  thus  pro- 
tect the  liberties  of  the  people.  Simi- 
larly a  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  limit  the  Government  and  pro- 
tect freedom— in  this  case,  freedom 
from  excessive  taxation  in  one  form  or 
another. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  a  compari- 
son of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  to 
Seiuite  Joint  Resolution  225. 

The  enactment  of  Gramm-Rudman 
does  not  diminish  the  need  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Gramm-Rudman  does 
not  purport  to  correct  the  structural 
bias  in  favor  of  deficit  spending  that 
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has  caused  the  Nation  to  incur  debt  in 
26  of  the  last  27  years.  Indeed  over 
that  period  of  27  years,  the  national 
debt  has  risen  from  $291  billion  to 
over  $2  trillion.  Even  if  every  line  and 
paragraph  of  Gramm-Rudman  is  car- 
ried out.  however,  it  will  still  only 
bring  us  our  second  balanced  budget  in 
32  years.  And  at  that  point,  it  will 
expire  leaving  the  inexorable  forces 
favoring  spending  to  start  another  def- 
icit spending  cycle.  In  the  absence  of 
some  constitutional  restraint,  Con- 
gress will  return  to  "pork-barrelling," 
"log-rolling,"  "loading  year-end  fund- 
ing resolutions  with  special  interest 
bail-outs,"  and  other  forms  of  spend- 
ing largess  soon  after  Gramm-Rudman 
has  expired.  Gramm-Rudman.  a  bene- 
ficial and  necessary  starting  point,  still 
treats  sjrmptoms.  not  causes. 

The  failure  of  Gramm-Rudman  to 
address  the  institutional  bias  is  not 
the  only  way  in  which  this  statute  dif- 
fers from  the  approach  of  the  Senate 
Joint    Resolution    225.    Senate    Joint 
Resolution  225  is  designed  to  restore 
abandoned    constitutional    principles, 
rather  than  to  depart  from  established 
constitutional  principles.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  institutes  new  limits  on 
governmental    authority,    no    deficits 
without  a  three-fifths  consensus,   to 
address  the  crisis  of  overspending  by 
Government.     Gramm-Rudman     em- 
ploys new  exercises  of  governmental 
authority,  automatic  sequestration  at 
the  direction  of  the  comptroller  gener- 
al, to  solve  problems  created  by  Gov- 
ernment. The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion responded  to  the  crises  and  poten- 
tial threats  to  self-government  in  their 
day  by  limiting  governmental  author- 
ity. Articles  I  through  VII  carefully 
dispersed  governmental   authority  to 
preclude   concentration    of    power   in 
any  single  official— like  the  Comptrol- 
ler General;  the  Bill  of  Rights  specifi- 
cally forbade  Congress  from  undertak- 
ing certain  legislative  activities.  Two 
centuries  later,  we  have  a  tendency  to 
view  crises  and  emergencies  as  excuses 
to  justify  new  exercises  of  governmen- 
tal authority  when  they  could  just  as 
logically  justify  new  limits  on  such  au- 
thority. The  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional    amendment     is.     accordingly, 
more  in  tune  with  the  vision  of  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  by  under- 
taking to  restore  implicit  limits  on  gov- 
ernmental authority  to  spend  beyond 
national  means,  rather  that  endowing 
new  officers  with  untested  and  suspect 
powers  to  address  a  problem  they  have 
helped  create. 

The  recent  district  court  decision  in 
Synar  versus  United  States  suggests 
another  sense  in  which  Gramm- 
Rudman  threatens,  rather  than  em- 
ploys, our  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  doctrines.  In  that  decision,  the 
three-judge  panel  held  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  exercises  executive  au- 
thority under  Gramm-Rudman  and 
that  no  officer  performing  executive 


functions  may  be  subject  to  removal 
only  at  the  discretion  of  Congress. 
Thus,  the  district  court  invalidated 
the  sequestration  trigger  mechanism 
which  depended  on  the  Comptroller 
General's  executive  activities.  Gramm- 
Rudman's  blurring  of  executive  and 
legislative  functions  and  officers  is 
still  subject  to  final  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  any  event,  it  is  hard 
to  conclude  that  the  deficit  crisis  has 
been  caused  by  failure  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  principle  that  makes  it 
imperative  to  endow  legislative  offi- 
cers with  executive  fimctions  or  vice 
versa.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225,  on 
the  other  hand,  appropriately  indenti- 
fies  the  deficit  spending  crisis  as 
caused  not  by  an  inbalance  in  the  sep- 
aration of  powers,  but  by  the  erosion 
of  restraints  the  framers  considered 
implicit  in  the  Constitution.  Accord- 
ingly, it  restores  those  restraints  by  re- 
quiring an  extraordinary  consensus  to 
spend  beyond  our  national  resources 
in  any  fiscal  year. 

In  accord  with  these  principles. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225— unlike 
Gramm-Rudman— does  not  specify  in 
advance  any  particular  level  of  Feder- 
al expenditures  or  deficits,  nor  does  it 
presume  to  dictate  how  resources  or 
spending  cuts  are  to  be  apportioned, 
nor  does  it  suggest  how  revenues  to 
meet  targets  are  to  be  raised.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225  says  only  that 
whatever  the  level  of  expenditures  for 
whatever  purposes,  those  expenditures 
shall  not  exceed,  in  ordinary  times, 
the  level  of  receipts. 

In  one  other  important  respect,  the 
substitute  version  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 225  differs  from  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Gramm-Rudman  contains  no 
guidance  concerning  tax  increases. 
Many  have  conjectured  that  the  stat- 
ute invites  some  kind  of  tax  increase 
in  its  latter  stages  as  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  accomodate  the  deficit  tar- 
gets by  spending  cuts.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  contains  a  policy  that 
makes  Congress  accountable  for  any 
decision  to  balance  the  budget  by  in- 
creasing taxes.  Section  2  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225  states  that  a  bill 
to  increase  revenues  shall  become  law 
only  if  approved  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
by  roUcall  vote.  The  constitutional  ma- 
jority contains  some  mild  tax  limita- 
tion medicine  which  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  requirement  of  a 
rollcall  vote  to  make  every  Member  of 
Congress  politically  accountable  for 
the  decision  to  balance  the  budget  on 
the  backs  of  the  taxpayers. 

Ultimately,  no  Congress  can  bind  a 
succeeding  Congress  by  simple  statute. 
Already  press  accounts  and  some  of 
our  colleagues  have  suggested  that 
spending  and  taxing  pressures  could 
cause  Gramm-Rudman  to  be  circum- 
vented or  changed.  The  success  of  def- 
icit reduction  over  the  next  5  years 


and  beyond  may  well  depend  on 
stronger  medicine  than  a  statute  can 
supply.  Put  another  way.  no  statutory 
measure  can  contain  provisions  requir- 
ing a  greater  or  more  onerous  voting 
rule  for  its  repeal  than  for  its  adop- 
tion. Any  balanced  budget  statute  can 
be  repealed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  adopting  a  new 
statute.  Statutory  limitations  can  only 
remain  effective  as  long  as  no  majority 
coalition  forms  to  overcome  those  stat- 
utory constraints.  The  virtue  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  proposal,  like 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225,  is  that  it 
can  invoke  a  stronger  rule  to  overcome 
the  spending  bias.  At  length,  the  suc- 
cess of  Gramm-Rudman  as  well  as  def- 
icit control  beyond  1991  may  depend 
on  Congress'  willingness  to  adopt  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

Despite  these  differences  in  the 
theory  and  application  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225.  I  would  like  to  pause  once  again 
to  salute  the  authors  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  Gramm-Rudman  has 
laid  a  foundation  for  implementation 
of  a  ratified  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225.  For  instance,  this  statute  has  put 
in  place  and  enhanced  the  accuracy  of 
the  budget  scorekeepers  that  would  be 
necessary  to  monitor  compliance. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LANGUAGE  AND  INTENT 

The  Constitution,  by  its  nature,  uses 
general  terms  to  convey  to  govern- 
ments their  powers  and  to  limit  the 
scope  of  those  powers.  Thus,  the  im- 
mortal terms  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  •  *  *  bridging  the  freedom  of 
speech"  guarantee  us  the  freedoms  to 
speak  and  think  without  governmental 
constraint.  This  is  not  an  absolute  pro- 
tection: It  has  its  limits.  It  also  has 
needed  congressional  clarification  of 
the  limits  of  that  prohibition.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  Constitution  lies  in 
its  enunciation  of  broad  principles  to 
limit  Government  intrusions  upon  our 
lives  and  to  disperse  governmental 
powers  amongst  various  entitles  to 
preclude  centralization  of  corrupting 
power. 

As  we  embark  on  the  enunciation  of 
a  new  limitation  on  Government  au- 
thority to  intrude  upon  our  lives  and 
the  lives  of  our  children  by  deficit 
spending  and  unrestrained  borrowing, 
we  should  exercise  caution  and  re- 
member the  essence  of  constitutional 
langauge  and  theory.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  not  meant  to  spell  out  every 
detail  of  how  this  limit  on  governmen- 
tal abuse  of  power  might  operate. 
That  task  is  left  to  statutes  like 
Gramm-Rudman.  It  Is  by  statute  that 
we  clarify  Implementation  of  this 
amendment,  the  specific  obligations  of 
the  President,  the  means  to  ensure 
compliance  under  differing  circum- 
stances, and  so  forth. 

Imagine  how  the  first  amendment 
would  read  if  we  tried  to  specify  In  the 
Constitution  when  clear  and  present 


dangers  justify  limits  on  the  amend- 
ment or  how  libel  laws  would  interface 
with  the  prohibition.  Wisely  our  fram- 
ers avoided  cluttering  the  Constitution 
with  anything  beyond  the  basic  limit 
on  Government.  It  is  my  hope  that 
their  wisdom  will  counsel  our  consider- 
ation of  this  amendment.  We  should 
reconsider  any  amendments  lacking 
constitutional  character. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARTIN  ANDEKSON 

The  economist  Martin  Anderson  tes- 
tified on  the  wisdom  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  before  the  Consti- 
tution Subcommittee  In  May  of  last 
year.  His  testimony  clarifies  the 
nature  of  the  bias  In  favor  of  deficit 
spending  that  must  be  corrected  by 
constitutional  mandate.  In  summary 
he  states: 

The  only  real  alternatives  to  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  seem  to  be  paths  that 
would  surely  lead  us  to  economic  disaster. 
The  balanced  budget  amendment  may  not 
be  perfect,  but.  in  my  judgment,  it  is  far 
better  than  the  alternatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
remarks  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  order  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  the  Balanced  Budget 

Amendment 

(By  Martin  Anderson) 

I  think  everyone  here  will  probably  agree 
that  a  sound  economy,  with  a  solid  rate  of 
real  economic  growth,  is  vital  to  the  United 
States— and  to  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Yet  we  all  know  that  the  powerful 
prosperity  that  we  have  been  enjoying  for 
several  years  is  endangered  by  the  uncon- 
scionably large  deflciU  that  stretch  in  front 
of  us  as  far  as  the  imaginations  of  economic 
forecasters  will  allow.  We  know  that  if  we 
moved  swiftly  and  surely  to  reduce  that  def- 
icit to  nothing  over  the  period  of  a  few 
years  it  would  have  a  very  positive  benefi- 
cial impact  on  the  personal  lives  of  all 
Americans.  And  we  also  know  that  if  we 
don't,  the  consequences  will  be  harsh,  espe- 
cially for  those  among  us  who  are  the  least 
financially  nimble.  We  linow  all  this,  but  we 
seem  to  do  virtually  nothing  about  it. 

What  I  would  like  to  suggest  today  is  that 
the  reason  why  we  seem  to  be  Immobilized 
and  frozen  tn  the  path  on  the  onrushing 
deficit  disaster  is  that  our  govemmenUl  in- 
stitutions are  not  able  to  cope  with  the  in- 
creased power  and  scope  of  economic  inter- 
est groups  in  our  society.  The  deficit  can 
only  be  reduced  by  cutting  projected  In- 
creases in  federal  spending  for  defense  or 
social  welfare  programs  or  by  raising  taxes. 
And  many  of  the  same  people  who  strongly 
support  moving  toward  a  balanced  budget  as 
soon  as  possible  are  often  the  first  ones  to 
vehemently  oppose  actions  necessary  to 
achieve  this  when  their  particular  interests 
are  at  stake. 

The  usual  motive  attributed  to  this  kind 
of  behavior  Is  hypocrisy,  but  I  am  not  sure  I 
agree  with  that  assessment.  In  fact.  I  think 
it  is  possible  to  be  sincerely  and  honestly  In 
favor  of  an  overall  balanced  budget  and 
yet— given  the  current  rules  of  the  economic 
games— to  oppose  cut«  in  particular  areas 
without  being  inconsistent  with  one's  princi- 
ples. The  problem  is  that  while  we  all  might 
agree  that  It  would  be  in  everyone's  best  in- 
terest to  slow  defense  spending  and  social 


welfare  spending  increases  a  bit.  and  even 
raise  taxes  some— if  the  result  of  these  ac- 
tions was  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  real 
rate  of  economic  growth,  a  further  lowering 
of  interest  rates,  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment—we have  no  way  of  iiuurlng  that  all 
areas  will  in  fact  be  acted  upon  in  a  fair,  eq- 
uitable manner. 

Those  who  are  rightfully  concerned  about 
the  growing  military  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  fearful  that  the  lion's  share  of 
any  spending  cuts  will  come  out  of  defense 
and  that  by  leaving  social  welfare  programs 
and  tax  rates  virtually  untouched,  the 
amount  of  real  deficit  reduction  will  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  course  of  the  economy. 

Those  who  are  rightfully  concerned  about 
the  ability  of  our  social  welfare  programs  to 
fulfill  their  goals  adequately  and  compre- 
hensively are  fearful  that  the  lions  share  of 
any  spending  cuts  will  come  out  of  social 
welfare  programs  and  that  by  leaving  de- 
fense spending  and  taxes  virtually  un- 
touched, there  will  be  little  positive  effect 
on  the  economy. 

And  then  there  are  many  who  firmly  be- 
lieve that  any  move  to  reduce  the  deficit 
will  avoid  any  serious  look  at  either  defense 
spending  or  social  welfare  spending,  and  will 
eventually  rely  on  raising  Uxes— raising 
them  not  enough  to  reduce  the  deficit 
much,  but  high  enough  to  throttle  back  the 
economy  and  actually  make  the  deficit 
worse. 

They  all  believe  that  the  lion's  share  of 
the  cost  of  reducing  the  deficit  will  be  borne 
primarily  by  them.  Now,  of  course  this  Is 
logically  impossible,  but  In  the  absence  of 
some  overriding  general  rule  that  would 
ensure  a  balanced  budget  the  uncertainty  of 
what  will  happen  is  a  powerful  and  rational 
Justification  for  letting  the  deficit  continue. 
Large,  continuing  deflciU.  they  will  agree, 
are  bound  to  cause  serious  damage,  but  at- 
tempting to  reduce  the  deficit  without  going 
all  the  way  to  a  balanced  budget,  could,  in 
their  Judgment,  be  worse. 

I  wish  there  were  an  easier  way.  but  I'm 
afraid  the  only  way  to  overcome  this  is  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  require  a  balanced  budget.  All  of 
the  special  economic  interest  groups  con- 
cerned will  continue  to  worry  about  what 
portion  of  the  deficit  reduction  will  fall  on 
them,  but  that  concern  would  be  greatly 
lessened  by  two  things  that  would  occur  if  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  were  to  be 
added  to  our  Constitution. 

First,  the  magnitude  of  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion would  necessitate  a  political  balancing 
that  would  be  seen  as  fair  and  equitable  by 
the  public.  There  is  simply  no  way  that  a 
disproportionate  share  of  a  full  deficit  re- 
duction plan  would  fall  on  defense  spending 
or  social  welfare  spending  or  a  tax  increaae. 
Political  pressures  would  demand  that  each 
one  of  these  areas  bear  a  substantial  share 
of  the  deficit  reduction. 

Second,  the  certain  prospecu  of  moving  to 
a  balanced  budget  as  of  a  certain  date  would 
have  enormous  psychological  effects  on  the 
economy.  Something  that  economists  have  a 
very  difficult  time  Incorporating  in  the 
mathematical  models  they  build  to  try  to 
forecast  the  economy  Is  uncertainty  about 
the  future,  or  confidence  about  the  future. 
Those  large  projected  deflciU  hang  like  a 
black  cloud  over  Investment  decisions  that 
individuals  and  businesses  must  make.  A  lot 
of  what  passes  for  Keynesian  economics 
today  is  not  very  good  economics,  but  on 
some  things  John  Maynard  Keynea  was 
right  on  target.  He  emphasized  In  "The 
General  Theory"  that,  "economic  proiperl- 
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ty  is  excessively  dependent  on  a  political 
and  social  atmosphere  which  is  congenial  to 
the  average  businessman."  That  was  written 
fifty  years  ago  and  it  is  still  right.  If  people 
were  absolutely  convinced  that  the  budget 
was  going  to  be  balanced  within  a  reasona- 
ble period  of  time,  just  Imowing  that  it 
r«aUy  was  going  to  happen  would  have  a 
powerful,  positive  effect  that  would  be 
translated  quickly  into  lower  interest  rates, 
more  jobs,  less  inflation,  and  higher  real 
economic  growth. 

Id  like  to  mention  one  other  point. 
During  the  last  couple  of  years  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  issue  with  many  people  and 
often  the  discussion  will  get  to  the  point 
where  they  say.  "O.K.  I  agree.  If  we  had  a 
balanced  budget  our  economy  would  be 
much  stronger.  And  the  only  way  we  prob- 
ably can  achieve  that  is  by  a  constitutional 
amendment.  But  the  problem  is  that  if  you 
really  did  do  it  and  reduced  the  deficit  by 
two  hunderd  plus  billion  dollars  it  would 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  our  national 
security,  it  would  gut  social  security  and 
medicare,  and  you  would  still  need  to 
impose  a  draconian  tax  increase.  It  just  isn't 
worth  it.  Better  to  suffer  the  pains  of  the 

deficit."  ^  .  .. 

They  would  have  a  valid  concern,  but  it  is 
a  concern  based  on  something  that  need  not 
be  Many  assume  that  the  constitutional 
amendment  would  force  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  eliminate  the  entire  deficit  in  one 
budget  year.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  balanced  budget  amendment  from  In- 
cluding a  specific  phase-in  period.  Five  years 
would  probably  be  a  reasonable  time.  Once 
the  amendment  was  ratified  by  the  neces- 
sary three- fourths  of  the  states,  we  could 
take  the  existing  deficit  at  the  time  of  ratifi- 
cation, divide  it  by  five,  and  proceed  to  take 
a  20  percent  bite  out  of  It  each  year  for  the 
next  five  years. 

If  that  kind  of  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment were  in  place  today,  the  amount  of 
deficit  reduction  we  would  be  looking  at 
next  year  would  be  approximately  $46  bil- 
lion. That  is  about  4.5  percent  of  total 
spending.  A  deficit  reduction  of  that  magni- 
tude could  be  managed  without  damaging 
our  national  security,  ravaging  our  social 
programs,  or  sharply  raising  our  tax  rates. 
But  we  would  achieve  something  that  is  pre- 
cious to  the  functioning  of  a  free  economy— 
the  people's  confidence  in  a  sound  fiscal 
policy  In  the  future. 

One  final  point.  Some  Democrats  I  have 
discussed  this  with  have  at  this  point 
thrown  up  their  hands  and  said.  "Well,  fine 
for  President  Reagan.  We  pass  this  and  by 
the  time  the  amendment  gets  ratified  he 
will  be  out  of  office,  and  the  full  burden  for 
making  the  hard  choices  that  will  be  neces- 
sary will  fall  on  the  Democrats. "  I'm  not 
sure  I'm  willing  to  concede  1988  yet.  but 
even  so.  I  think  that  fear  is  largely  unfound- 
ed. Most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ratifica- 
tion process  is  based  on  our  recent  experi- 
ence with  the  proposed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  which  dragged  on  for  many 
years.  This  Is  not  the  usual  experience. 

The  last  amendment  added  to  our  Consti- 
tution—Voting for  18  years  olds— took  just  3 
months  to  ratify.  It  was  submitted  on 
March  23.  1971  and  became  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  July  1.  1971.  The  amendment 
before  that— Succession  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  Presidency— took  19  months.  The 
one  before  that— on  the  poll  tax-took  17 
months.  And  the  one  before  that  on  electors 
for  Washington.  D.C.  took  10  months. 

A  properly  drafted  amendment  could  go 
out  to  the  states  and  be  part  of  the  Constl- 
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tutlon  In  a  matter  of  months.  And  then 
President  Reagan  could  have  for  the  last 
two  years  of  his  second  term  what  he  has 
been  asking  for  so  long. 

Adding  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  would  have  a  profound 
Impact  on  economic  policy  In  the  United 
SUtes.  There  are  some  uncertainties  and 
unknowns  that  we  would  have  to  deal  with 
as  the  amendment  was  Implemented,  but 
that  is  true  of  any  great,  worthwhile  policy 
venture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  real 
alternatives  to  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment seem  to  be  paths  that  would  surely 
lead  us  to  economic  disaster.  The  balanced 
budget  amendment  may  not  be  perfect,  but. 
In  my  judgment.  It  is  far  better  than  the  al- 
ternatives. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  no 
question  about  it,  is  a  very  serious 
step,  one  to  be  taken  if  and  only  if  no 
other  response  is  perceived  as  likely  to 
prove  effective.  Alternatives  to  consti- 
tutional change  deserve  serious  consid- 
eration. The  major  alternatives  to  a 
constitutional  amendment  of  the  kind 
proposed  in  this  resolution  are:  First, 
some  measure  of  statutory  restraint; 
second,  new  resolve  by  Members  of 
Congress  to  restrain  levels  of  Federal 
spending,  taxation  and  deficit;  or 
third,  the  election  to  Congress  of  new 
Members  who  possess  such  resolve. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  alterna- 
tives are  effective  alternatives.  In  one 
form  or  another,  each  of  these  alter- 
natives has  been  employed  in  the  past, 
with  unsatisfactory  results.  There  is 
little  reason  to  believe  that  these  al- 
ternatives will  be  any  more  effective  in 
the  future. 

The  first  alternative  is  for  Congress 
to  resort  to  some  form  of  statutory 
constraint.  A  number  of  such  con- 
straints have  been  proposed  over  the 
years,  with  several  of  these  having 
been  enacted  into  law.  None,  however, 
has  succeeded  in  constraining  the  con- 
gressional propensity  to  spend,  tax. 
and  engage  in  deficit  financing.  The 
most  obvious  reason  for  this,  ultimate- 
ly, is  that  no  Congress  can  bind  a  suc- 
ceeding Congress  by  a  simple  statute. 

Put  another  way.  no  statutory  meas- 
ure can  contain  provisions  requiring  a 
greater  or  more  onerous  voting  rule 
for  its  repeal  than  for  its  adoption. 
Any  balanced  budget  or  tax  limitation 
statute  can  be  repealed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  adopt- 
ing a  new  statute  or  a  new  budget 
which  is  in  conflict  with  the  earlier 
measure.  The  existence  of  the  Byrd- 
Grassley  amendment,  for  example,  re- 
quiring a  balanced  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  (Public  Law  95-435) 
has  provided  no  deterrent  whatsoever 
to  Congress  engaging  in  "business  as 
usual"  and  adopting  a  budget  with  a 
deficit  in  excess  of  $50  billion  for  that 
fiscal  year.  Statutory  limitations 
remain  effective  only  as  long  as  no  ma- 
jority coalition  forms  to  overcoi-ne 
such  statutory  constraints. 

It  is  the  premise  of  the  proposed 
amendment  that  some  greater  rule  is 


required  if  Congress  Is  to  overcome 
the  spending  bias  existing  within  our 
political  system.  So  long  as  simple  ma- 
jorities are  able  to  engage  in  the  same 
scope  of  fiscal  practices  as  under 
present  law— and  they  will  always  be 
able  to  do  so  if  they  are  limited  by 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  statutory 
constraint— this  spending  bias  will  con- 
tinue to  exiit.  Congress  will  continue 
to  have  unlimited  access  to  deficit 
spending  and  It  will  continue  to  have 
available  automatic  tax  Increases. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  reforms  In  1974.  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  worth  noting.  Congress  has 
achieved  regular  budget  deficits  of  un- 
precedented proportions. 

It  is  the  existence  of  this  fundamen- 
tal bias  that  also  mitigates  against  the 
effectiveness  of  the  other  alternatives: 
increased  resolve  to  exercise  fiscal  re- 
straint by  Members  of  Congress  or  the 
election  of  Members  who  will  demon- 
strate such  restraint. 

The  premise  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  is  that  there  is  a  structural 
bias  within  our  political  system  that 
causes  higher  levels  of  spending  than 
fiscal  prudence  dictates,  not  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Members  of  Congress  are  de- 
termined to  engage  In  fiscally  Irre- 
sponsible policies.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 225  is  designed  to  enable  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  overcome  this  bias 
by  establishing  an  external  constraint 
upon  the  ambit  of  their  fiscal  activi- 
ties. If  this  analysis  Is  correct,  the 
spending  bias  can  be  overcome  only  by 
an  external  constraint— something 
upon  which  Members  of  Congress  can 
rely  when  spending  Interest  pressures 
become  excessive. 

The  alternatives  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  are  not  viable  precisely 
because  the  fiscal  history  that  Con- 
gress has  written  over  recent  decades 
reflects  a  serious  defect  in  the  institu- 
tional setting  within  which  it  operates. 
Only  a  constitutional  amendment  can 
correct  this.  Periodic  efforts  by  Con- 
gress during  times  of  economic  crisis 
to  exercise  unusual  fiscal  restraint  are 
simply  Insufficient.  Rather,  there 
must  be  continuing  efforts  in  this 
regard  in  order  to  prevent  such  crisis 
In  the  first  place. 

In  a  democracy,  constitutions  estab- 
lish the  structure  of  government  by 
imposing  restraints  on  the  behavior  of 
those  who  represent  them.  For  years, 
the  body  politic  has  suffered  from  the 
removal  of  constraints  upon  the  Con- 
gress Imposed  explicitly  or  assumed 
implicitly  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  present  amendment 
would  relmpose,  explicitly,  those  con- 
straints as  only  a  constitutional 
amendment  can. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  en- 
forcement continuously  arises  here.  I 
know  on  Friday  there  was  considerable 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator 
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from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch].  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]. 
has  raised  the  Issue.  I  think  it  is  one 
that  we  have  to  continue  to  address  to 
satisfy  people  the  best  we  can. 

While  earlier  versions  of  proposed 
balanced  budget  amendments  con- 
tained language  to  the  effect  that. 
"The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation." this  was  not  Included  in  the 
proposed  amendment  because  it  was 
believed  to  be  unnecessary  language.  I 
realize  there  may  be  such  an  amend- 
ment offered,  and  we  welcome  discuss- 
ing that  further,  of  course.  Unlike  ear- 
lier amendments  to  the  Constitution 
that  contained  similar  enforcement 
provisions;  for  example,  the  19th,  23d, 
24th.  and  26th  amendments.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225  imposes  no  limi- 
tation upon  State  actions;  it  limits 
only  the  authority  of  the  National 
Government.  Thus,  the  committee  felt 
that  the  language  of  the  'necessary 
and  proper"  clause  in  article  I.  section 
8.  would  clearly  effect  the  same  results 
as  an  Independent  enforcement  provi- 
sion In  the  proposed  amendment.  Arti- 
cle I.  section  8.  clause  17.  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  •  •  •  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  In  any 
department  or  officer  thereof. 

It  is  anticipated  by  the  committee 
that  Congress  will  enact  legislation  in 
a  timely  maruier  that  will  establish 
the  process  through  which  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  be  Implement- 
ed. Congress'  power  In  this  regard  will 
be  as  broad  as  its  power  imder  the 
"necessary  and  proper"  clause  to  carry 
into  effect  any  other  authority  or 
power  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. See  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1 
Cranch  137(1803). 

The  committee  expects  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  under  the  proposed 
amendment  through  both  (a)  the  au- 
thority presently  available  to  Congress 
and  the  President  to  affect  and  influ- 
ence the  fiscal  process;  and  (b)  any 
new  authority  created  by  Congress 
under  Its  article  I  enforcement  author- 
ity, and  otherwise  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  by  which  the  Congress 
and  the  President  can  affect  and  influ- 
ence the  fiscal  process. 

It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  this  amend- 
ment, then,  to  establish  any  new  au- 
thority In  the  President,  absent  con- 
gressional action,  or  to  imply  any  reor- 
dering of  the  separation  of  powers  bal- 
ance between  these  branches  of  the 
National  Government.  The  amend- 
ment, for  example,  does  not  invest  In 
the  President  any  new  authority  to 
Impound  appropriated  funds.  It  Is  not 
mandated  that  Congress  implement 
any  particular  enforcement  provision; 


it  is  expected  only  that  the  Congress 
ensure  that  there  be  some  effective 
means  by  which  the  Congress  and  the 
President  may  each  exercise  authority 
to  enforce  the  amendment. 

In  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  it 
is  still  expected  that  the  President  will 
exercise  his  budget-proposing  author- 
ity, his  veto  authority,  and  any  other 
authority  presently  available  to  him  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  proposed 
amendment.  The  same  would  be  ex- 
pected of  Congress,  of  course. 

While  there  may  be  no  sanctions  ex- 
pressly contained  in  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 225  for  the  violation  of  any 
particular  provision,  it  must  first  be 
recognized  that  Congress  and  the 
President  are  expected  to  act  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution.  Both 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  obligated  to  take  oaths  of 
office  that  require  compliance  with 
the  Constitution.  Thus,  in  summary,  it 
is  the  conmiittee's  view  that:  First,  the 
language  and  the  Intent  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225  are  clear;  second. 
Congress  and  the  President  are  to 
abide  by  this  language  and  intent;  and 
third,  where  necessary.  Congress  Is  to 
enact  legislation  that  will  better 
enable  the  Congress  and  the  President 
to  comply  with  the  language  and 
intent  of  the  amendment. 

In  addition.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225  is  designed  to  promote  its  own  en- 
forcement through  the  political  proc- 
esses. By  requiring  a  three-fifths  vote 
to  approve  deficit  spending  In  any 
fiscal  year,  and  by  requiring  a  majori- 
ty of  the  whole  number  to  vote  on  rev- 
enue increases.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  is  designed  to  enable  the  elec- 
torate to  better  identify  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  most  responsible  for 
higher  levels  of  spending,  taxing,  and 
deficits.  To  the  extent  that  the 
amendment  succeeds  in  creating  a 
more  useful  flow  of  political  Informa- 
tion to  the  electorate,  and  this  Is  a 
major  objective  of  the  amendment.  It 
will  be  enforced  most  effectively  at  the 
polls  every  other  November. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HtrMPHREY).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


perform  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
President  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CANADIAN  TIMBER  IMPORTS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  26, 1  joined  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  a  series  of  special  orders 
designed  to  bring  attention  to  the 
unfair  practices  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  the  production 
of  lumber  and  other  timber  products. 
At  that  time  I  committed  to  doing  all 
that  I  could  to  help  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. I  am  pleased  today  to  join  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1292,  a  bill  which  will 
provide  the  means  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  determine  if  the  Canadian 
governments  are  unfairly  subsidizing 
their  timber  producers,  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  producers. 

I  commend  Senator  Baucus  for  in- 
troducing this  much  needed  legislation 
and  for  all  his  efforts  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  this  problem  which  is  causing 
great  strains  on  the  economy  of  my 
State.  I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  see  the  necessity  of  acting  quickly 
on  this  issue  and  that  it  can  win  our 
approval  soon. 

It  Is  simply  unfair  to  our  own  people 
to  continue  to  allow  Canadians  to  ship 
lumber  products  into  the  United 
States  which  are  priced  extremely  low 
because  Canada  allows  timber  produc- 
ers to  cut  timber  off  of  public  land  at 
little  or  no  cost.  Something  is  seriously 
wrong  when  Canadian  lumber  can  be 
shipped  and  sold  in  Mississippi  at 
prices  lower  than  lumber  from  timber 
grown  in  our  own  State. 

Unless  we  do  something  quickly  to 
relieve  American  timber  producers,  we 
are  going  to  see  many  more  of  our 
timber-related  Industries  in  serious  de- 
cline. They  cannot  withstand  current 
conditions  much  longer.  The  workers 
who  have  been  employed  in  the  timber 
industries  are  hardhit  by  unemploy- 
ment related  to  cheap  Canadian 
timber  imports. 

This  legislation  would  make  a  start 
toward  setting  things  right  and  I  hope 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  join  in  an 
effort  to  bring  it  up  for  floor  action 
soon. 
Thank  you. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  In 
conformity  with  rule  VI.  section  2  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate 
that  I  may  be  absent  on  March  13  and 
thereafter  until  March  20  in  order  to 


THE  34TH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1986.  I  was  honored  to  chair 
the  34th  annual  National  Prayer 
Breakfast  at  the  Washington  Hilton. 
Over  3,500  people  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  all  walks  of  life 
to  collectively  turn  our  eyes  upon  the 
Living  God.  to  worship  and  share  fel- 
lowship In  a  spirit  of  unity,  and  to 
remind  ourselves,  as  well  as  acknowl- 
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edge  the  fact,  that  we  are  a  Nation 
under  God. 

The  success  of  this  event  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  efforts  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  committee  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  the  untiring  work  of 
our  many  volunteers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  transcript  of  the  34th  Na- 
tional Prayer  Breakfast  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Praysr  Brkaktast  Program, 
February  6.  1986 

Grace:  The  Honorable  Dan  Coats.  U.S. 
Representative.  Indiana. 

Opening  Song;  The  Children  of  the 
World.  Miami.  Florida. 

Presiding:  The  Honorable  Lawton  Chiles. 
XJJS.  Senator,  Florida. 

Statement  of  Fellowship  and  Purpose:  Dr. 

Billy  Graham.  .  „    „  „ 

Opening  Prayer:  General  Paul  X.  Kelly. 
Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Welcome:  The  Honorable  Lawton  Chiles. 

Message  from  the  U.S.  House  Prayer 
Breakfast  Group:  The  Honorable  Wes  Wat- 
luns,  U.S.  Representative.  Oklahoma- 
Old  Testament  Reading:  Dr.  Arthur  F. 
Bums.  Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

Solo:  Mary  Beth  Kissee. 

Message  from  the  U.S.  Senate:  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Ashton.  Member,  V£.  Capitol 
Police. 

New  Testament  Reading:  Ms.  Trudl  Mi- 
chelle Morrison.  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
TT  c  Scn&tc 

Prayer  for  National  Leaders:  Ambassador 
L.  Bruce  Laingen,  Vice  President.  National 
Defense  University. 

Message:  The  Honorable  John  Stennis. 
US.  Senator.  Mississippi. 

Special  Moment:  The  Vice  President. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Closing  Song:  Mr.  Wintley  A.  Phipps. 

Closing  Prayer:  Mrs.  Susan  Baker. 
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TRAMSCRIPT  OF  PROGRAM 

Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
Good     morning.     I'm     Senator     Lawton 
Chiles,  and  I  want  to  begin  by  thanking  The 
Children  of  the  World  Choir  from  Miami 
for  a  beautiful  beginning  to  this  fine  day. 

I  want  to  welcome  you  all  to  the  34th 
Annual  National  Prayer  Breakfast.  This 
gathering  is  hosted  by  the  House  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  Chairman- 
ship is  routed,  and  its  my  honor  to  be  this 
year's  Chairman. 

We  are  blessed  with  a  fine  array  of  special 
guests.  Our  first  speaker  this  morning  is 
well  known  to  all  of  us.  It  has  been  said  that 
prayer  does  not  change  God.  but  it  changes 
those  who  pray.  That's  simple  wisdom,  but 
getting  people  to  see  it  can  take  a  long  time. 
In  his  lifetime,  he  has  searched  the  world, 
teaching  people  the  worth  of  prayer.  We 
welcome  him  today  as  a  teacher,  a  traveler, 
and  a  voice  of  hope.  To  offer  us  the  state- 
ment of  purpose,  let  me  present  the  Rever- 
end Billy  Graham,  (applause) 
Billy  Graham 
President  Reagan.  Mrs.  Reagan.  Vice 
President  Bush.  Mrs.  Bush  and  ladies  and 
gentleman.  Today  we  have  gathered  for  the 
34th  Annual  National  Prayer  Breakfast. 
This  is  a  time  for  the  past  34  years  that  we 
act  aside  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  a 


Nation  under  God;  and  to  be  reminded  of 
our  dependence  on  Him  and  of  our  spiritual 
needs:  our  need  for  repentence  and  forgive- 
ness: for  Divine  Wisdom  and  for  the  spiritu- 
al renewal  as  a  Nation  and  as  individuals. 
During  the  past  few  days  we  have  been  re- 
minded over  and  over  again  of  our  depend- 
ence upon  God.  And  I'm  going  to  pause  and 
put  a  parenthesis  and  say  I  think  that  our 
President  has  acted  as  a  pastor  to  all  of  us 
during  these  days.  (Applause.)  It  is  a  time 
for  us  to  be  confronted  with  God's  Plan  for 
our  lives.  It  is  a  time  as  well  for  us  to  turn  to 
God  in  humility  and  faith.  You  will  note 
from  the  program  that  we  gather  in  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  who  transcends  all  nations, 
races    and    political,    economic    and   social 
boundaries.  We  do  this  because  we  believe 
He  alone  is  able  to  change  our  hearts  and 
give  us  hope  for  the  future.  Most  would 
agree  that  the  greatest  Russian  who  ever 
produced    novels    was    Dostoyevsky.    Dos- 
toyevsky  had  been  arrested  under  the  Czars 
for  trying  to  improve  the  welfare  of  the 
peasants  in  Russia.  He  spent  several  years 
in  exile  suffering  terribly.  When  he  entered 
the  prison  camp,  a  woman  handed  him  a 
New  Testament.  He  memorized  most  of  it. 
And  in  nearly  all  of  his  writings  you  will 
find  that  spiritual  and  Biblical  strain.  God 
never  changes.  And  neither  does  our  need 
for  Him  change.  Today  may  each  of  us  dis- 
cover with  Dostoyevsky  who  knelt  down  In 
that  prison,  received  Christ  into  his  heart,  it 
changed  his  life  and  he  made  this  statement 
as  his  creed:  He  said,  "We  will  never  find.  I 
believe    that    there    is    nothing    lovelier, 
deeper,   more  sympathetic,  more  rational, 
more  manly,  more  perfect  than  the  Saviour. 
I  say  to  myself  with  jealous  love,  not  only  is 
there  no  one  else  like  Him,  but  there  can 
never    be    anyone    like    Him."    And    Dos- 
toyevsky found  in  Christ  the  fulfillment  of 
his  life,  for  peace  and  a  satisfaction  he  had 
never  known.  And  today  it  is  our  prayer 
that  we  will  find  here  this  morning  with 
Dostoyevsky  that  there  is  nothing  lovelier, 
deeper,  more  sympathetic,   more  rational, 
more  manly,  more  perfect  than  the  Saviour. 
God  Bless  you  all.  (Applause.) 
Lawton  Chiles 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  tragic  bombing  of 
our  Marine  Headquarters  in  Beirut,  a  man 
from  Boston  asked  his  Nation  to  get  down 
•on  bended  knee,  and  thank  God  for  the 
young  Americans  willing  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  free  men  everywhere."  He  had  seen 
both  the  cruelty  and  the  courage  of  this 
world.  He  has  felt  the  touch  of  faith  In  his 
life.  For  our  opening  prayer,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen,  the   Commandant   of   the   United 
States    Marine    Corps,    General    Paul    X. 
Kelley.  (Applause.) 

General  Paul  X.  Kelley 
At  another  time  in  our  history,  one  of  our 
greatest  of  all  patrioU  felt  a  need  to  address 
the  leadership  of  his  newborn  Nation  as 
they  struggled  for  survival.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  circular  letter  of  June  8,  1783, 
General  George  Washington  invited  the 
Governors  of  the  13  United  SUtes  to  join 
him  In  a  prayer  asking  Almighty  God  to 
watch  over  them  and  guide  them  through 
the  internal  struggles  which  lay  ahead. 
While  times  and  circumstances  have 
changed  since  General  Washington  dis- 
patched his  letter,  our  great  Nation  still 
faces  struggles  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
And  let  me  share  with  all  Americans,  and 
also  our  very  special  friends  from  over  120 
nations,  the  remarkable  words  of  this  very 
extraordinary  prayer  by  the  Father  of  Our 
Country,  "Almighty  God,  we  nwke  our  ear- 


nest prayer  that  Thou  will  keep  the  United 
SUtes  in  HU  Holy  Protection.  That  Thou 
will  Incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  subordination  and  obedi- 
ence to  government;  to  entertain  a  brother- 
ly affection  for  one  another  for  their  fellow 
citizens  at  large  and  particularly  for  their 
brethren  who  have  served  in  the  field.  And 
finally,  that  Thou  wilt  most  graciously  be 
pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do  Justice  and 
love  Mercy  and  to  demean  ourselves  with 
that  Charity.  Humility  and  Pacific  Temper 
of  Mind  which  are  characteristics  of  the 
Divine  Author.  Without  a  humble  ImlUtion 
of  these  things,  we  can  never  hope  to 
become  a  happy  Nation.  Grant  our  supplica- 
tions, we  beseech  Thee,  Lord  God  of  the 
Universe.  Amen. "  (Applause.) 


Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
Plesise  EJnjoy  your  breakfast. 
BTeakfaat 
Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
With  us  this  morning,  we  are  privileged  to 
have  a  number  of  people,  who  while  not 
playing  a  part  In  the  official  program,  are 
people  that  we  want  to  welcome  warmly.  Let 
me  begin  on  my  left  with  Mrs.  Paul  Kelley, 
the  wife  of  General  Kelley.  Mrs.  Kelley. 
(Applause.)  Next,  Mrs.  William  Ashton,  wife 
of  Bill  Ashton.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Dale  Saun- 
ders, the  husband  of  Trudi  Morrison.  (Ap- 
plause.) Next  we  have  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary   of    the    Treasury,    the    Honorable 
James  Baker,  today  the  lovely  husband  of 
Susan  Baker.  (Applause.)  Also  with  us  this 
morning  is  Mrs.  Wes  Watkins,  the  wife  of 
Congressman  Watkins.  (Applause.)  And  on 
my  right.  Mrs.  Wintley  Phipps.  the  wife  of 
Mr.   Wintley   Phipps.   (Applause.)   And   we 
want  to  welcome  Mrs.  Arthur  Bums,  the 
wife  of  Ambassador  Bums.  (Applause.)  Next 
to  me  is  Rhea  Chiles,  whose  husband  I  am. 
(Laughter.)  (Applause.)  I  also  want  to  Intro- 
duce to  you  Barbara  Bush,  the  wife  of  our 
Vice    President.    (Applause.)    And    finally, 
please  greet  our  First  Lady,  Nancy  Reagan. 
(Resounding    applause    and   standing    ova- 
tion.) 

Our  next  spokesman  Is  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Prayer  Breakfast.  He  Is  a  leader 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and— like 
the  rest  of  us— a  man  willing  to  follow  In 
search  of  God's  works  here  on  earth.  With  a 
message  from  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives,  the  Honorable  Wes  Watkins.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Congressman  Wes  Watkins 
Thank  you  Lawton,  very  much. 
In  the  Spirit  of  God's  Love  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  and  to  bring  you  greet- 
ings   from    the    House    Prayer    Breakfast 
Group.  When  the  Congress  is  in  session, 
each  Thursday  morning  at  8:00  A.M.,  ap- 
proximately 40  to  45  (about  a  tenth  of  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives)    meet    In    spiritual    fellowship.    The 
highlight  of  the  breakfast  is  a  talk  by  one  of 
our  House  colleagues.  The  House  Member 
usually  provides  a  more  personal  insight  to 
the  purpose  and  true  meaning  to  his  or  her 
role  In  life,  which  a  member  does  not  receive 
or  give  In  the  formalities  of  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  official  Congressional  duties.  It  is 
always  obvious.  We  struggle  with  the  differ- 
ences   between    constituent    demands    and 
God's  Commands.  The  conflict  in  political 
life,  while  seeking  etemal  life.  We  know  the 
Scripture  requires  each  of  us  to  do  that 
which  Is  just,  to  provide  justice  for  all.  But 
sometimes  we  find  justice  for  some  is  con- 
sidered Injustice  by  others.  We  recognize 
there  is  open  conflict  many  times  between 


how  our  constituents  judge  us  and  how  God 
judges  us.  We  confess  our  decisions  many 
times  fall  short.  And  in  the  final  judgment 
chapter,  God  will  cast  His  Ballot  by  separat- 
ing us  according  to  how  we  have  treated 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  of  His  Chil- 
dren—the least  of  our  brothers  and  sisters. 
In  the  House  Prayer  Breakfast  Group,  we 
find  fellowship  in  God's  Love;  we  find 
refuge  In  His  unbelievable  and  unlimited 
Mercy  and  Forgiveness;  and  we're  humbled 
by  His  amazing  Grace  that  allows  us  to  con- 
tinue day  to  day  In  our  struggles  and  allows 
us  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
We're  about  to  hear  from  one  of  this 
country's  most  distinguished  sUtesmen.  He 
has  served  this  Nation  both  as  an  Ambassa- 
dor, as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  During  his  career  he  has  been  the 
friend  and  confidant  of  many  Presidents. 
More  than  that,  he  is  a  man  of  great  faith. 
For  the  reading  from  the  Old  testament  I 
present  to  you  the  Honorable  Arthur  Bums. 
(Applause.) 

Honorable  Arthur  Burns 
I  shall  read  this  momlng  from  the  First 
Book   of   Kings,   chapter   3,  sUrting  with 
verse  5: 

"In  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon 
In  a  dream  by  night;  and  God  said.  Ask  what 
I  shall  give  thee. 

"And  Solomon  said.  Thou  hast  shewed 
unto  thy  servant  David  my  father  great 
mercy,  according  as  he  walked  before  thee 
In  tmth,  and  In  righteousness,  and  In  up- 
rightness of  heart  with  thee:  and  thou  has 
kept  for  him  this  great  kindness,  that  thou 
hast  given  him  a  son  to  sit  on  his  throne,  as 
It  is  this  day. 

"And  now,  O  Lord  my  God,  thou  hast 
made  thy  servant  king  Instead  of  David  my 
father:  and  I  am  but  a  little  child:  I  know 
not  how  to  go  out  or  come  In. 

"And  thy  servant  is  in  the  midst  of  thy 
people  which  thou  hast  chosen,  a  great 
people,  that  cannot  be  numbered  or  counted 
for  multitude. 

"Give  therefore  thy  servant  an  under- 
standing heart  to  judge  thy  people,  that  I 
may  discern  between  g(X)d  and  bad:  for  who 
is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people? 
""And  the  speach  pleased  the  Lord,  that 
Solomon  had  asked  this  thing. 

"And  God  said  unto  him.  Because  thou 
hast  asked  this  thing,  and  hast  not  asked 
for  thyself  long  life;  neither  hast  asked 
riches  for  thyself,  nor  hast  asked  the  life  of 
thine  enemies;  but  hast  asked  for  thyself 
understanding  to  discem  judgment: 

"Behold.  I  have  done  according  to  thy 
words:  lo.  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  un- 
derstanding heart:  so  that  there  was  none 
like  thee  before  thee,  neither  after  thee 
shall  any  arise  like  unto  thee. 

"And  I  have  also  given  thee  that  which 
thou  hast  not  asked,  both  riches  and 
honour:  so  that  there  shall  not  be  any 
among  the  kings  like  unto  thee  all  thy  days. 
"And  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  to  keep 
my  sUtutes  and  my  commandmenu,  as  thy 
father  David  did  walk,  then  I  will  lengthen 
thy  days. 
"And  Solomon  awoke." 

Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
Our  next  guest  holds  a  Master  of  Divinity 
Degree  from  Southwestem  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  She  also  has  a  beautiful 
voice,  a  gift  she  has  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Please  welcome  this  morn- 
ing's soloist,  Mary  Beth  Kissee.  (Applause.) 
(She  sings)  "We  Shall  Behold  Him." 


Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
(Applause.)  Thank  you  Mary  Beth.  I  hope 
the  roof  sUys  on.  (Laughter.)  That's  won- 
derful, beautiful! 

Like  the  House,  the  Senate  has  a  Prayer 
Breakfast  every  week  and  many  of  our  Sen- 
ators attend.  For  more  than  12  years,  a  Cap- 
itol Policeman  has  been  outside  the  Capitol 
greeting  us  when  we  went  to  that  Breakfast. 
He  always  knows  if  one  of  us  has  been  sick. 
If  something  Is  wrong  with  any  of  our  fami- 
lies, and  he  always  holds  us  up  In  prayer.  A 
hundred  Members  of  the  Senate  do  not 
make  up  the  power  of  the  Senate.  We  decid- 
ed we  should  ask  one  of  the  many  who  also 
faithfully  serve  to  speak  for  us.  So  to  bring 
greetings  from  the  Senate,  Bill  Ashton. 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  Force. 
(Applause.) 

William  Ashton 
Thank  you  Senator  Chiles  for  that  warm 
welcome.  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan.  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Bush,  honored  gueaU. 
ladles  and  gentleman.  I've  been  asked  to 
come  here  this  momlng  and  In  a  few  min- 
utes just  tell  you  what  the  Lord  means  In 
my  life.  Well.  I  can  condense  that  Into  one 
word  and  that  Is  "everything."  Now  He  has 
given  me  four  gifts  that  I  use  everyday  In 
my  life,  especially  through  my  working  day. 
And  they  are  love  and  understanding,  com- 
passion and  prayer.  And  I  use  these  mostly 
on  what  I  call  my  unhappy  people.  (Laugh- 
ter.)  Because   I   do   get   a   few   of   them. 
(Laughter.)   I'm   very   understanding   with 
them.  I  love  the  men  because  they're  lucky 
they're  God's  Children.  But  I  also  have  to 
be  understanding  with  them,  because  I,  too. 
walked  that  road  at  one  time.  And  then  I 
have  compassion  for  them,  because  I  know 
somewhere  through  our  conversation  I  real- 
ized to  them  that  Jesus  Christ  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  word.  And  I  have  a  compassion 
for  them  because  I  know  deep  In  their  heart 
they're  missing  the  most  Important  thing  in 
their  life.  And  then  I  pray  to  God  that 
through  some  way  He'll  open  their  hearts 
and  tum  his  eyes  unto  Him,  so  that  they, 
too,  can  know  what  happiness  Is.  And  when 
I  say  I  pray.  I  mean  I  pray.  Ill  pray  for  you 
on  a  heartbeat  If  you  have  a  need  for  a 
prayer.  And  this  momlng,  If  you  would,  I'd 
like  to  ask  everyone  In  this  room— If  they 
would  first  Just  ask  two  of  their  friends  to 
pray.  Then  have  them  ask  two  of  their 
friends  to  pray  for  just  two  minutes  a  day, 
which  Is  a  very  easy  task.  And  I  would  ask 
you  first  to  pray  for  not  only  the  continuing 
good  health  of  our  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, but  for  great  success  In  our  President's 
upcoming  talks  with  Chairman  Gorbachev 
of  the  Soviet  Union  so  that  they  may  bear 
the  fruits  of  Peace.  And  then  I  would  ask 
you  to  please  pray  for  both  the  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  because  they  do  need  your 
prayers,  because  their  job  Is  not  an  easy 
one.  And  ask  God  to  please  guide  them  so 
that  they  can  successfully  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  peoples  of  this  nation.  And 
then,  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters.  If  we  can 
get  this  great  outpouring  of  prayer  from  all 
over  this  Nation,  then  I  truly  believe  that 
this  will  indeed  be  one  Nation  under  God. 
God  Bless  you  and  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 
Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
You    see    how    we're    blessed    with    Bill 
Ashton  and  have  been  all  of  these  years. 

We  have  with  us  today  the  Deputy-Ser- 
geant-At-Arms  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
When  the  Washington  Post  ran  a  story 
about  her.  this  Is  the  piece  that  most  struck 
me.  She  said,  "the  Lord  has  a  plan  for  me. 


and  I  am  just  an  Instrumentality."  Pleaae 
let  me  present  to  you  Trudl  Michelle  Morri- 
son, another  one  of  those  who  faithfully 
serve  the  Senate,  with  a  reading  from  the 
New  Testament. 

Trudl  Michelle  Morrison 
I  shall  read  from  Matthew,  chapter  6. 
verses  25  through  34,  and  also  from  Mat- 
thew, chapter  7.  verses  7  through  12. 

"Therefore  I  say  unto  you.  Take  no 
thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat.  or 
what  ye  shall  drink;  nor  yet  for  your  body, 
what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment? 

"Behold  the  fowU  of  the  air:  for  they  sow 
not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  Into 
bams;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they? 

"Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add 
one  cubit  unto  his  stature? 

"And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment? 
Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow;  they  toll  not.  neither  do  they  spin: 

"And  yet  I  say  unto  you.  That  even  Solo- 
mon In  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these. 

•Wherefore.  If  Ood  so  clothe  the  grass  of 
the  field,  which  to  day  Is,  and  tomorrow  is 
cast  Into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more 
clothe  you.  O  ye  of  little  faith? 

"Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying.  What 
shall  we  eat?  or.  What  shall  we  drink?  or. 
Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed? 

"(For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gen- 
tiles seek:)  for  your  heavenly  Father 
knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 
things. 

"But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Ood. 
and  his  righteousness;  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you. 

"Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the 
morrow:  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought 
for  the  things  of  Itself.  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  Is  the  evil  thereof." 

And. 

•Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  It  shall  be  opened 
unto  you: 

"For  every  one  that  asketh  recelvelh:  and 
he  that  seeketh  flndeth:  and  to  him  that 
knocketh  It  shall  be  opened. 

"Or  what  man  Is  there  of  you.  whom  if  his 
son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone? 

"Or  If  he  ask  a  fUh,  will  he  give  him  a  ser- 
pent? 

'If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  which  U  In  heaven 
give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him? 

"Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them:  for  this  U  the  law  and  the  propheu." 

May  the  Lord  add  a  Blessing  to  the  read- 
ing of  His  Word. 

(Prom  the  King  James  Text,  Washbum 
College  Bible,   with   modem  phrasing  de- 
signed by  Bradbury  Thompson.) 
Senator  Lawton  Chiles 

Each  of  us  has  known  loneliness  and  de- 
spair In  our  lives.  Those  of  us  who  find 
Inner  strength  from  faith  In  Ood  somehow 
always  find  a  way  to  pull  through  those 
times.  For  more  than  400  days,  our  next 
speaker  was  a  hostage  In  Iran.  He  came 
home.  He  helped  others  come  home.  He 
knows  the  power  of  faith.  With  a  prayer  for 
our  National  leaders,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
Ambassador  Bruce  Laingen.  (Applause.) 

Ambassador  L.  Bruce  Laingen 

Good  momlng. 

General  Kelley  reminded  us  this  morning 
In  the  prayer  of  George  Waahington  of  the 
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faith  that  strengthened   the   first  of  our 
Presidents  in  a  time  of  trial. 

Another  President.  President  Lincoln,  in 
proclaiming  a  day  of  prayer  in  1863.  spoke 
then  of  the  duty  of  n-  lions,  as  well  as  of 
men.  to  .  .  ."  own  their  dependence  upon 
the  overruling  power  of  God  .  .  .  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  sublime  truth  .  .  .  that  those  na- 
tions only  are  blessed  whose  God  is  the 
Lord." 

In  that  spirit  I  ask  you  now  to  join  in  a 
prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  for  the  Vice  President,  and  for  all 
those  who  today  exercise  authority  in  lead- 
ership, throughout  our  land  and  in  those 
countries  beyond  our  shores.  Join  with  me 
in  prayer. 

Oh  Lord,  our  Governor  in  all  things,  both 
in  Heaven  and  Earth.  We  pray  this  morning 
that  you  will  so  guide  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  those  to  whom  the  people  entrust  their 
leadership,  as  to  give  them: 
The  humility  to  know  that  thou  art  God. 
The  Grace  to  know  thy  will. 
The  wisdom  to  see  things  clearly. 
The  courage  to  seek  and  to  defend  justice. 
The  compassion  to  seek  charity  for  all 
who  suffer. 
And  the  will  to  persevere. 
Bom  of  that  quietness  of  soul  and  confi- 
dence of  mind  that  rests  on  true  faith  in 
thee. 

And  this  morning.  Dear  Lord,  we  pause  as 
well  to  ask  that  you  will  keep  in  thy  care  six 
Americans  held  hostage  in  Beriut.  Deepen 
their  faith  and  that  of  their  families  here  at 
home. 

Sanctify  us  all.  Oh  God.  in  what  we  are 
and  order  what  we  shall  be.  so  that  together 
we  may  contribute  further  to  the  glory  of 
your  creation  and  to  the  promise  of  thy  sal- 
vation: making  us  all  instruments  of  thy 
peace. 
In  thy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 

Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
It's  my  privilege  to  call  today's  principal 
speaker  both  friend  and  mentor.  He  has 
borne  hardship  and  good  fortune  equally— 
and  with  equal  measures  of  faith,  grace,  and 
dignity.  He  has  given  his  life  to  the  service 
of  us  all  and  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who 
know  him.  aspire  to  his  example  as  a  gentle- 
man, a  man  of  deep  belief,  and  a  man  of 
honor.  He  epitomises  what  each  of  us  in  the 
Senate  would  someday  like  to  aspire  to.  For 
today's  message,  please  greet  the  Honorable 
John  Stennis.  (Applause.) 

Senator  John  Stennis 
Mr.  President  and  »4rs.  Reagan.  Mr.  Vice 
President   and   Mrs.   Bush.   Mr.   Chairman. 
Mrs.  Chiles,  friends  all. 

I  feel  very  humble,  I  should,  about  being 
called  on  by  our  Committee  to  say  this  spe- 
cial word.  We  are  approaching  the  actual 
day.  my  friends,  of  the  end  of  our  first  200 
consecutive  years  under  our  present  Consti- 
tution of  the  united  States.  And  I  especially 
emphasize  here  in  these  few  minutes— let's 
take  a  stop,  look,  listen  and  see  something 
about  where  we  have  been  and  where  we  are 
going. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  eight  years  ago, 
or  near  thereto,  our  forebearers  were  just 
emerging  from  the  very  difficult  task  of  put- 
ting together  our  present  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Their  intention  was,  and 
by  and  large  they  carried  out  that  mission, 
to  give  the  people  genuine  self-government, 
self-rule,  self-control:  one  also  that  would 
give  each  person  a  freedom  of  choice,  but 
moreover,  everyone,  everyone,  a  freedom  of 
worship  for  all  individuals  in  spiritual  and 
religious  affairs. 


Since  that  time  the  way  has  been  long  and 
hard.  The  original  thirteen  far  flung  strug- 
gling sUtes  have  become  fifty  states.  During 
this  period,  once  small  in  both  area  and  pop- 
ulation, we've  grown  from  a  surface  area  of 
only  891,000  square  miles  to  a  present  area 
of  3.6  million  square  miles.  The  population 
of  less  than  4  million  people  in  1790  has 
grown  to  an  estimated  population  this  year 
of  238  million  people.  And  we're  still  follow- 
ing the  intent  of  those  original  provisions 
and  largely  living  up  to  them,  so  far. 

But  these  things  did  not  happen  by 
chance.  These  foundations  instilled  into  this 
Constitution  include  the  spiritual  principles 
and  values.  In  sheer  power  and  resources 
we've  grown,  as  I've  said,  to  this  position 
where  now  we  are  called  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world— with  a  gross  national 
product  exceeding  that  of  any  other  nation. 
And  in  our  own  individual  and  personal 
rights,  we  are  a  free  people. 

We  are  confronted  by  many  real  problems. 
We  are  now  gravely  and  widely  challenged 
at  the  end  of  these  two  centuries  in  the  field 
of  world  trade  and  world  commerce  and  in 
our  own  government  finances.  We  are  chal- 
lenged in  the  field  of  nuclear  power,  and  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  military  power.  We  are 
plagued  and  challenged  by  a  near  world- 
wide spread  of  terrorists  and  terrorism.  The 
subject  itself  breeds  doubt  and  uncertainty 
and  creates  problems  of  the  gravest  and 
most  far-reaching  kind. 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do?  What  can 
we  do?  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  this 
next  century  that's  coming  just  around  the 
comer?  The  increasing  problems  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  our  time  I  think  must  be  ex- 
plained over  and  over  to  every  child  and  to 
every  adult.  And  I  was  delighted  to  know 
that  the  President  had  appointed  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  had  ac- 
cepted, the  Honorable  Warren  Burger,  the 
position  of  Chairman  of  our  Commission  to 
commemorate  the  200th  birthday  of  our 
Constitution.  And  he  has  already  taken 
action  and  assumed  leadership  on  this  as- 
signment that  could  be  the  turning  point  in 
American  history. 

I  think  that  we  are  challenged,  perhaps  in 
a  different  way.  but  we  are  challenged  as 
gravely  as  we  have  ever  been.  The  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  Trends  speak  for 
themselves.  These  are  major  problems  that 
I  have  just  touched  on  quite  briefly,  that 
we're  already  confronted  with— and  I  am  sit- 
ting in  reach  of  the  man  that  has  the  last 
say  on  most  of  these  problems.  And  certain- 
ly he  doesn't  throw  away  any  moments  of 
his  time  nor  does  his  wonderful  wife  and 
those  that  are  close  to  him. 

But  what  are  we  as  a  people  going  to  do 
about  this  problem  that  we're  confronted 
with— the  next  century?  I  say  with  emphasis 
that  I  have  faith.  I'm  not  weakened  one  bit. 
And  I've  seen  a  lot  of  life  come  and  go  while 
I  was  in  public  life.  And  we're  not  giving  up, 
we're  not  weakening,  we're  not  surrender- 
ing, we're  going  to  come  through.  But  we 
have  a  new  problem  here  that  I  call  general- 
ly bigness  and  we've  got  to  find  a  way  to 
meet  that  situation.  That's  why  I  emphasize 
the  significance  of  men  like  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  SUtes  being  willing,  with 
all  else  that  hp  has,  being  willing  to  take  a 
lead,  to  show  an  example,  to  show  an  effort, 
to  show  the  importance  and  emphasis  of 
history,  the  Constitution  and  the  future  of 
our  Nation. 

Now  I  briefly  want  to  quote  him  without 
his  permission  particularly,  but  Mr.  Burger 
said  this: 

■We  have  survived  and  prospered  for  200 
years  because  the  strength  of  the  Nation 


was  not  simply  in  the  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion and  the  Constitution— great  as  they 
are— but  because  of  the  strength  of  the 
people,  of  personal  integrity,  of  individual 
responsibility,  of  the  traditions  of  home  and 
family,  and  our  religious  beliefs." 

That  sums  up,  in  his  very  fine  way,  the 
key  to  the  opening  of  this  third  century 
under  the  Constitution.  And  I  think  to 
ignore  that  is  to  miss  the  boat  and  get  off 
on  the  wrong  step  in  this  third  century. 

I  believe  myself  that  tremendous  empha- 
sis absolutely  must  be  placed  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  bringing  every  citizen  within  the 
field— men.  women  and  children,  as  we  used 
to  say.  come  aware  of  their  privileges  and 
their  responsibilities  under  this  charter  of 
freedom,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes.  They  must  feel  a  responsibility,  not 
in  order  to  get  some  kind  of  a  prize,  not  to 
win  some  kind  of  a  contest  or  get  some  fa- 
vorite role  of  some  kind  that  the  govern- 
ment is  building  up— not  those  purposes— 
but  we  must  teach  them  the  fundamentals 
that  to  continue  with  freedom  and  self-gov- 
ernment and  the  things  that  go  to  make  it 
worthwhile  for  the  average  person— that's 
what's  going  to  require  the  attention  and 
activity.  They  must  have  an  understanding 
of  our  system  of  government. 

So  we  are  blessed  to  have  a  chance  to 
renew  our  understanding,  our  obligUtions. 
and  a  chance  to  express  some  strong  pur- 
poses here  where  we  are— together  in  this 
great  group  of  people  and  with  visitors  from 
all  over  and  from  many  nations.  In  a  more 
serious  climate,  you  might  say,  in  our  histo- 
ry, we  are  met  here  together  this  morning. 
May  that  become  typical  of  meetings  else- 
where, many  times  over  throughout  the 
Nation  with  the  emphasis  on  this  question. 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  next 
century? " 

Now  I  have  absolute  confidence  and  faith 
in  the  future  of  our  Nation  but  I'm  empha- 
sizing here  I  believe  we're  going  to  have  to 
actually  reach  for  a  higher  power,  even  a 
greater  power  than  that  which  we  have  as 
our  own.  We're  going  to  have  to  look  to  the 
spiritual  powers  after  all,  that  control  even- 
tually. I  refer  here  to  a  quoUtion.  the 
famed  book.  "Jesus  Through  The  Centur- 
ies" by  the  author  Jaroslav  Pelikan. 

"Regardless  of  what  anyone  may  person- 
ally think  or  believe  about  him,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  has  been  the  dominant  figure  in 
the  history  of  Western  culture  for  almost 
twenty  centuries." 
Further  quoting, 

•It  is  from  his  birth  that  most  of  the 
human  race  dates  its  calendar.  And  it  is  by 
his  Name  that  millions  curse:  and  in  his 
name  that  millions  pray." 

End  quoUtion.  Now  that  is  a  higher 
power.  That  is  the  higher  power  to  which  I 
refer.  The  way  is  open  and  help  will  come, 
but  frankly,  I  think  we  have  to  make  the 
first  move— as  individuals,  yes.  and  as  a 
Nation.  Now.  I'm  no  calamity  hound.  I'm 
not  overcome  with  pride  nor  with  fear 
either.  But  I'm  thinking  in  terms  as  I  under- 
stand human  nature  and  what  I  believe  is 
ahead  of  us  there  is  the  higher  power. 

I  don't  like  to  make  predictions,  but  I  do 
believe  that  we're  standing  here  on  the 
middle  ground,  the  decisive  ground,  faced 
with  these  conditions.  We  know  that  our 
system  is  the  one  that  brings  us  in— every 
citizen— with  compassion  and  interest  and 
concern  about  every  fellow  citizen  of  other 
nations.  I've  been  here  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  say  that  with  some  certainty  and 
pride.  So  this  higher  power  is  what  I  believe 
that  we're  going  to  have  to  have,  and  It's 


with  this  higher  power  that  we  can  attain 
and  we  can  use  and  benefit  from  the  assist- 
ance that  will  be  brought  to  us. 

I've  been  here  these  years,  and  I  want  to 
say  a  word  of  appreciation  for  those  that 
have  made  possible  the  Prayer  Breakfast 
Group,  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  in  the 
Senate.  Not  showplaces,  this  Presidential 
Breakfast,  tremendous,  tremendous  influ- 
ence, far  reaching  effect  I  think  in  other  na- 
tions. So  we  Join  in  gratitudes  for  that.  But 
the  main  thing  is  to  make  our  plans  for  this 
next  century  and  with  HU  Help,  with  His 
Guidance  and  with  His  Power,  Christ  him- 
self, I  believe  that  we  can  find  our  way,  sus- 
tain our  government,  protect  our  freedom, 
and  go  on  to  even  greater  things  and  greater 
glory.  Let  me  thank  every,  every  American, 
every  officer  in  power  now  or  previously  In 
power,  and  those  of  past  years,  that  have 
made  terrific  sacrifices.  And  It's  a  hard  go  at 
times,  that  made  these  sacrifices  and  made 
the  ends  meet  and  made  this  Constitution  a 
practical  affair  so  that  it  can  be  recom- 
mended by  our  continuation  in  the  midst  of 
the  turmoil  and  trouble  that  we  have  over 
time  and  endure  another  century  of  uncer- 
tainty. And  with  His  Help,  and  with  thaf 
power  from  on  high,  we  can  and  we  shall 
find  our  way.  God  Bless  you.  Bless  our  coun- 
try and  all  countries  here.  Thank  you  very 
much.  (Applause.) 

Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
Edmund  Muskie  once  said  the  only  thing 
worse  than  losing  the  Vice  Presidency  would 
be  to  win  it.  So  I  introduce  our  next  guest- 
not  as  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  with  all  lU  hardships— but  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  which  can 
sometimes  be  a  hardship  all  of  iU  own.  And 
my  understanding  is  he  kind  of  likes  the 
term  President  without  the  Vice  on  it. 
(Laughter.)  For  a  'Special  Moment."  let  me 
welcome  the  Honorable  George  Bush,  our 
Vice  President.  (Applause.) 

Vice  President  George  Bush 
Thank  you.  Thank  you  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. Mr.  President,  Nancy,  Senator  Chiles, 
distinguished  guests  from  both  home  and 
abroad.  As  we  all  know,  today  Is  special  not 
only  because  It  is  this  National,  I'd  say 
international.  Prayer  Breakfast,  It  Is  also 
our  President's  birthday  and  we  have  a  little 
surprise  Mr.  President.  (Applause.)  In  this 
box  are  letters  of  greetings  with  birthday 
wishes  from  the  leaders  of  more  than  100 
countries.  And  I've  been  asked  to  read  ex- 
cerpts from  a  few  of  them.  First, 

"It  is  Indeed  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
present  to  you  my  heartfelt  congratulations 
on  your  75th  Birthday.  The  Government 
and  people  of  Switzerland  wish  that  health, 
happiness  and  success  will  also  be  with  you 
throughout  the  coming  year. 

I  remember  well  the  talks  we  had  in 
Geneva  last  November  when  you  came  to 
my  country  to  meet  with  Secretary  General 
Gorbachev.  The  eyes  of  all  the  world  were 
watching  you  with  trust  and  expectation.  As 
a  sUtesman  with  the  sense  of  responsibility 
for  mankind  you  gave  new  hope  to  people 
and  nations,  hope  for  peace  and  freedom. 
You  also  strengthened  their  will  to  continue 
the  endeavours  to  protect  human  righU. 

All  my  good  wishes  and  thoughts  are  with 
you.  May  God  bless  you!"— Kurt  Furgler, 
President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
And  then .  .  . 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  to 
you  my  warmest  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  on  the  occasion  of  your  76th  birth- 
day. I  also  congratulate  you  on  your  strong 
leadership  and  Invincible  spirit.  By  your  ex- 


ample and  resolve,  you  have  helped  to  re- 
store the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  United 
SUtes."— We  Kim  Wee,  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Singapore. 
Then  from  another  comer  of  the  world, 
"Briuin  has  no  greater  friend  and  the 
free  world  no  greater  leader.  I  send  my 
heartfelt       congratulations       and       best 
wishes."— from  Margaret  Thatcher.  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
And  then, 

■Those  of  us  that  share  with  you  the 
grave  responsibility  of  guiding  our  respec- 
tive people  under  democratic  principles,  re- 
joice In  the  knowledge  that  you  reach  yet 
another  year  not  only  in  good  health,  but 
with  the  support,  admiration  and  the  good- 
wishes  of  the  American  Nation  and  of  all 
the  people  of  good  faith  that  Inhabit  the 
world."— That  from  Salvador  Jorge  Blanco, 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
And, 

"Although  I've  never  met  you  personally 
...  I  have  followed  your  very  distinguished 
career  and  your  great  contribution  to  public 
service  with  utmost  Interest  and  admiration. 
As  you  celebrate  your  75th  Birthday,  please 
remember  that  you  have  a  colleague  in  the 
State  House,  Dar  es  Salaam,  who  wishes  you 
and  all  our  American  friends,  peace  and 
prosperity  and  above  all,  your  continued 
personal  good  health  and  a  long  life.  It  Is 
my  sincere  hope  that  we  shall  work  closely 
together  In  order  to  promote  peace,  justice, 
human  equality  and  economic  well-being  for 
all  mankind.  "—All  Hassan  Mwlnyl,  Presi- 
dent of  Tanzania. 

■From  our  sUte  visit  In  1984.  we  teamed 
first  hand  why  all  those  who  know  Mrs. 
Reagan  and  you  personally  hold  you  In  such 
high  esteem,  and  feel  so  affectionate  toward 
both  of  you.  Our  age  Is  one  of  great  achieve- 
ment. Your  nation  has  provided  much  of 
the  leadership,  including  a  leadership  of 
ideals,  which  made  human  achievement  pos- 
slble."— That's  from  J.  R.  Jayewardene, 
President  of  Sri  Lanka. 
And, 

■'On  this  happy  occasion  of  your  75th 
birthday,  Mrs.  Chun  and  I  would  like  to 
extend,  on  behalf  of  the  Govemment  and 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  our 
heartiest  fellclutions  and  best  wishes  for 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

There  is  an  old  orlenul  saying,  No-lk- 
jang'  in  Korean  pronounclation  meaning 
the  older  one  geU,  the  more  vigorous  one 
becomes'."  (Laughter  and  applause.)  He 
goes  on,  "I  believe  you  are  the  most  appro- 
poriate  example  of  No-lk-jang'.""  (Laugh- 
ter.) "Admiring  your  distinguished  and  cou- 
rageous leadership  as  the  leader  of  the  Free 
World,  we  wish  you  a  continued  good  health 
and  success  In  your  noble  and  steadfast  en- 
deavors for  world  peace  and  prosperity  In 
the  years  to  come.""— Thats  from  Chun  Doo 
Hwan.  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
And  then  lastly, 

•Rarely  in  history  is  one  able  to  celebrate 
his  75th  anniversary  with  a  record  as  magni- 
ficant  as  yours.  You  represent  the  most  val- 
uable traits  that  are  characteristic  of  your 
great  Nation,  foremost  among  which  Is  faith 
In  God.  I  wish  you  many  happy  returns  on 
your  birthday."— Mohamed  Hosnl  Mubarak, 
President  of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt. 

Happy  Birthday  Mr.  President.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
Will  you  join  with  the  Vice  President  and 
I  In  a  little  song? 

(All  sing)  "Happy  Birthday  to  you.  Happy 
Birthday  to  you.  Happy  Birthday  Mr.  Presi- 


dent. Happy  Birthday  to  you."  (Applauae.) 
[End  of  cassette  upe.l 

Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
Last  week  In  the  time  of  our  great  nation- 
al tragedy,  the  Lord  raised  up  a  man  who 
could  give  the  words  that  we  so  desperately 
needed.  Compassion,  comfort,  encourage- 
ment, hope— given  with  a  great  spirit  of 
healing.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  give  you 
the  President  of  Xht  United  SUtes.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
In  all  the  36  anniversaries  of  my  39th 
birthday,  this  cerUlnly  has  been— (Laugh- 
ter.)—the  most  memorable.  George.  Bar- 
bara, all  of  you  up  here  on  the  top  shelf  to- 
gether with  me  and  all  of  you.  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  enormously  touched. 

Yes,  today  Is  my  birthday.  Seventy-five 
years  ago.  I  was  bom  in  Tamplco.  Illinois,  in 
a  little  flat  above  the  bank  building.  We 
didn't  have  any  other  contact  with  the  bank 
than  that.  (Laughter.)  Now.  here  I  am,  sort 
of  living  above  the  store  again.  (Laughter.) 
(Applause.) 

I'm  very  happy  to  be  here.  And  I'd  like  to 
begin  the  remarks  that  I  have  with  some- 
thing that  I  did  mention  last  year,  so  those 
of  you  who  were  here  forgive  me,  because 
I'd  like  to  touch  on  It  again.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  history  of  this  breakfast  and  the 
groups  associated  with  It.  The  story  begins 
In  1942.  at  the  height  of  World  War  11.  And 
In  those  days  there  were  a  handful  of  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  who'd  get  together 
now  and  then  to  talk  about  their  lives  and 
their  Jobs  and  how  things  were  going  for 
them.  And  one  day  they  Ulked  about  how 
they  might  be  of  greater  personal  and  spirit- 
ual support  to  one  another.  They  decided  It 
would  be  a  real  help  if  they  could  occasion- 
ally gather  and  pray  together.  And  so  they 
began  to  pray  together. 

In  time,  in  both  the  House  group  and  the 
Senate  group,  some  very  Important  Informal 
rules  evolved.  The  members  would  meet  in 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  In  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  All  members  would  be  welcome,  re- 
gardless of  their  political  or  religious  affili- 
ation. There  was  room  enough  for  sincere 
seekers  and  the  deeply  devout.  They'd  never 
publicize  the  meetings  and  they'd  never  u»e 
them  for  political  gain.  But  more  Important, 
the  members  would  be  able  to  Ulk  about 
any  problenw  on  which  they  needed  guid- 
ance, any  sadness  for  which  they  needed 
prayers.  And  everything  would  be  off  the 
record,  so  no  one  would  have  to  worry  about 
the  betrayal  of  a  confidence. 

Well,  the  two  groups,  one  In  the  House 
and  one  In  the  Senate,  met  quietly  like  this 
for  10  years.  And  then  President  Elsenhow- 
er came  Into  the  story.  One  night  in  1962 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  Dwight 
Elsenhower  confided  something  to  one  of 
his  advisors,  a  close  friend.  Senator  Prank 
Carlson.  And  Eisenhower  told  him  that 
during  the  war  when  he  was  commanding 
the  allied  forces  In  Europe,  hed  had  a  star- 
tling and  vivid  spiritual  experience- he  had 
actually  felt  the  hand  of  God  guiding  him. 
and  felt  the  presence  of  God. 

And  the  General  told  the  Senator  that 
this  experience  and  the  support  of  hU 
friends  had  given  him  real  spiritual  strength 
In  the  hard  days  before  D-Day.  Senator 
Carlson  said  he  understood.  He,  himself, 
was  getting  spiritual  help  from  the  members 
of  a  little  prayer  group  In  the  Senate. 

And  a  few  months  later,  the  General,  who 
was  now  the  President  asked  Frank  Carlson 
over  to  the  White  House.  And  he  told 
Prank,  "thte  is  the  loneliest  house  I've  ever 
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been  In."  Carlson  said.  "Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  may  be  the  right  time  for  you  to 
come  and  meet  with  our  prayer  group."  And 
Eisenhower  did  just  that. 

In  1953,  he  attended  the  first  combined 
prayer  brealifast.  And  ever  since.  Presidents 
have  been  coming  here  for  help  and  assist- 
ance—and here  I  am.  The  prayer  meetings 
continue,  as  I'm  sure  you  luiow,  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House.  Other  prayer 
meetings  have  sprung  up  throughout  the 
government  in  every  branch.  And  other  fel- 
lowships have  spread  throughout  the  cap- 
itals of  the  world  and  Parliaments  and  Con- 
gresses far  away. 

This  is  good  news,  isn't  it?  A  cause  for  joy. 
And  every  year  when  I  come  here  I  think, 
isn't  it  something  that  this  good,  strong 
thing  came  out  of  a  war?  Out  of  a  tragedy 
came  a  triumph.  That's  a  saving  grace  about 
sadness.  Sometimes  the  very  tears  you  shed 
can  moisten  the  soil  from  which  great 
things  will  grow. 

I  think  the  playwright,  Eugene  O'Neill 
was  touching  on  this  when  he  said,  "The  im- 
pulse of  tragedy  is  on  to  life  and  more  life. " 
Last  week,  when  the  shuttle  exploded,  we 
hadn't  as  a  nation,  had  a  tragedy  like  that 
that  we  actually  witnessed  as  it  happened. 
And  as  I  watched  the  coverage  or.  television, 
I  thought  of  a  poem  that  came  out  of  a  war. 
And  it  became  quite  literally  the  creed  of 
America's  flyers  all  over  the  world.  I  quoted 
a  line  from  that  poem  when  I  spoke  on  TV 
the  night  of  the  tragedy.  That  poem  was  ~ 
written  by  a  young  man  named  McGee.  He 
was  nineteen  years  old,  a  volunteer  in  the 
Canadian  Air  Force.  He  was  an  American, 
but  he'd  gone  there  before  our  country  was 
in  the  war.  He  was  killed  four  days  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  he  left  something  that 
does  live  on— that  poem.  It  says: 
•Oh,  I've  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  earth 
and  danced  the  skies  on  laughter-silvered 

wings. 
Sunward  I've  climbed  and  joined  the  tum- 
bling north 
Of  sun-split  clouds  and  done  a   hundred 

things  you  have  not  dreamed  of. 
Wheeled  and  soared  and  swung  high  in  the 

sunlit  silence. 
Hovering  there  I've  chased   the  shouting 

wind  along 
And  flung  my  eager  craft  through  footless 

halls  of  air- 
Dp,  up  to  the  ling,  delirious  burning  blue 
I've  topped  the  windswept  heights  with  easy 

grace. 
Where  never  lark  or  even  eagle  flew. 
And  while  with  silent  lifting  mind. 
I've    trod    high    untrespassed    sanctity    of 

space. 
Put  out  my  hand  and  touched  the  face  of 
God." 
I  used  to  think  it  was  a  poem  about  the 
joy  of  escaping  gravity,  but  even  more,  it's  a 
poem  about  Joy.  And  God  gave  us  joy.  That 
was  His  gift  to  us.  We've  all  been  sad  the 
past  week,  and  yet  there  was  something 
good  about  the  way  we  wept  together  as  we 
said  good-bye  and  suddenly  re-remembered 
that  we  are  a  family.  And  now  the  time  has 
come  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Bible, 
"Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
Cometh  in  the  morning. " 

A  minister  who  spoke  at  the  memorial 
service  the  other  day  said  he  hoped  we  all 
remembered  not  just  the  grief  but  the  gran- 
deur and  the  grace  of  life.  Much  of  that 
grandeur  comes  from  the  Joy  that  God  gave 
us. 

All  of  us  know  that  wonderful  individual. 
Mother  Thereaa.  that  living  saint.  If  you've 


ever  met  Mother  Theresa,  you  know  what  I 
mean.  She'd  probably  thrust  into  your  hand 
a  pamphlet  telling  you  to  love  Christ.  She 
wouldn't  mind  my  saying  that  she's  no 
longer  young.  If  she  were  here  she'd  say, 
•Look  who's  talking. "  (Laughter.)  But  she  is 
no  longer  young  and  she's  not  always  well. 
But  she's  inexhaustible. 

You  may  have  heard  of  her  trip  to  Ethio- 
pia at  the  height  of  the  famine.  She  got 
there  after  a  terribly  long  journey,  but  went 
without  pause  straight  to  a  food  distribu- 
tion center.  Thousands  of  those  people 
crowded  around  her  trying  to  touch  her. 
She  stood  there  and  shook  hands,  ten  thou- 
sand of  them.  And  later  she  was  asked, 
•How  could  you  do  that?  Weren't  you  ex- 
hausted?"  And  she  said.  'It's  my  faith  that 
feeds  me." 

Well,  some  time  back,  a  Senator  ap- 
proached her  when  she  was  visiting  Wash- 
ington and  said,  'Mother,  the  problems  of 
the  world  are  so  terrible  and  things  look  so 
bad,  what  can  we  do?"  She  said,  'Love 
God."  Different  things  impel  different 
people.  Mother  Theresa  is  impelled  by  joy. 
She  sings  like  a  woman  in  love  and  she  is— 
in  love  with  God. 

She's  a  great  example  of  the  truth  of  a 
great  paradox:  that  mankind  can  find  free- 
dom only  in  surrender,  joy  only  in  submis- 
sion, wealth  only  in  what  we  give  away,  and 
safety  only  in  a  promise.  God's  promise  of 
life  everlasting. 

Mother  Theresa  shines  with  joy  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  spends  so  much  of  her 
time  in  the  unhappiest  places  on  this  Earth. 
If  you  look  at  the  world  stage,  you  don't  see 
a  lot  to  make  you  glad,  but  in  the  midst  of 
hellish  circumstances— in  Mexico  after  the 
earthquake,  in  Ethiopia  during  a  famine,  in 
South  Africa,  and  Angola  and  Nicaragua— in 
all  those  painful  places  we  still  see  joy, 
God's  gift,  and  the  energy  that  it  gives. 

There  are  perhaps  3,000  of  us  here  in  this 
room.  The  wealthy  and  the  powerful,  those 
who've  known  neither  wealth  nor  power. 
We  have  teachers  here  and  diplomats,  in- 
mates from  a  local  reformatory,  captains  of 
industry  are  here  and  so  are  just  moms  and 
dads  and  insurance  salesmen  and  people 
who  do  things  like  that— such  diverse  lives. 
And,  yet,  we  all  have  in  common  the  usual 
problems  of  life,  the  usual  difficulties,  and 
we're  trying  to  achieve  some  kind  of  happi- 
ness while,  in  the  process,  causing  as  little 
pain  to  others  as  possible. 

We  have  so  much  in  common— we  share 
an  anchor  that  roots  us  in  the  heavy  seas 
and  that  anchor  is  the  joy  that  God  gave  us. 
Let  our  thoughts  today  be  of  how  man  har- 
nesses his  sadness  and  turns  it  into  trium- 
phant work.  And  that's  what  I  wish  for  all 
of  us  in  this  room— that  in  our  individual 
work  this  year,  we  will  fight  on  for  what's 
right  and  good  and  resist  the  badness  that  is 
in  us  and  that  we'll  do  it  with  Joy,  because 
God  gave  that  as  a  gift  to  be  used. 

If  I  had  a  prayer  for  you  today,  among 
those  that  have  all  been  uttered,  it  is  that 
one  we're  all  so  familiar  with:  The  Lord 
bless  and  keep  you;  the  Lord  make  his  face 
to  shine  upon  you  and  give  you  peace. 

Thank  you  and  God  Bless  you  all.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
For  our  closing  song  today,  we  have  a  man 
whom  the  Lord  gave  a  special  talent  to 
move  people  through  song.  In  turn,  he  has 
given  this  talent  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  Mr.  Wlntley 
Phlpps. 

He  sings.  "The  King  is  coming.'"  (Ap- 
plause.) 


Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
Our  closing  prayer  is  offered  by  one  of  the 
most  effective  women  in  our  city,  reflecting 
the  love  of  Christ  and  the  cause  of  the 
needy.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Mrs  Susan 
Baker. 

Susan  Baker 

Using  the  words  spoken  by  David  in  the  First 
Book  of  Chronicles,  chapter  29, 1  pray: 
"Yours,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness  and  the 
power  and  the  glory  and  the  majesty  and 
the  splendor,  for  everything  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  yours.  Yours,  O  Lord,  is  the  king- 
dom; you  are  exalted  as  head  overall. 
Wealth  and  honor  come  from  you;  you  are 
the  ruler  of  all  things.  In  your  hands  are 
strength  and  power  to  exalt  and  give 
strength  to  all.  Now,  our  God,  we  give  you 
thanks,  and  praise  your  glorious  name." 

As  we  leave  this  place.  O  Lord,  we  thank 
you  for  this  morning  and  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  with  your  children  from  all  across 
the  earth. 

We  ask  special  wisdom  and  courage  for  all 
the  men  and  women  you  have  appointed  to 
leadership. 

How  we  pray  that  we  may  all  go  forth  to 
pass  on  your  love  and  your  light  to  a  desper- 
ately hurting  world. 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Your  Son.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:07  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3128)  to  make 
changes  In  spending  and  revenue  pro- 
visions for  purposes  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  program  improvement  con- 
sistent with  the  budget  process,  and 
agrees  thereto,  with  an  amendment,  In 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill.  In  which  It  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4331.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  grants  for  the 


purpose  of  establishing  institutes  of  rural 
technology  development. 

EMROLUm  BILL  SIGNED 

At  3:53  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Foley)  had  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  1614.  An  act  entitled  the  "Food  Secu- 
rity Improvements  Act  of  1986". 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
said  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  eis  Indicated: 

H.R.  4331.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  grants  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  Institutes  of  rural 
technology  development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

The  following  joint  resolution, 
which  had  previously  been  read  the 
first  time,  was  read  the  second  time 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H  J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  prevent  nu- 
clear explosive  testing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-2656.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  refund  of  two  excess  oil 
and  gas  lease  royalties:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2657.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  15  refunds  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  royalty  payments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.. 

EC-2658.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  five  refunds  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  lease  royalty  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2659.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  31  refunds  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  lease  royalty  revenues:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2660.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "Annual  Energy  Outlook 
1985";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2661.  A  conununicatlon  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian 
Relocation  Commission  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  evaluating  the  system  of 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol in  effect  for  the  CommiBiion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2662.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.8.  Army  Community  and 
Family  Support  Center  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  fy  1984  report  on  the  Army 
nonappropriated  fund  employee  retirement 


plan:  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2663.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  Freedom  of  In- 
formation report;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2664.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Freedom 
of  Information  report  for  1985;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-26e5.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2666.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  1985  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2667.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  amendments 
to  the  Manual  for  Courts-Martial;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services. 

EC-2668.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  Marine  Fisheries  Pro- 
gram for  1987  and  1988;  to  the  Commutes 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2669.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-2670.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  analyzing  the  Impact  of  IMF- 
supported  economic  adjustment  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2671.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Archivist  of  the  U.S.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  1985  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2672.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
1985  Freedom  of  Information  annual  report; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2673.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  1985  Freedom  of  Information 
annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2674.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Human  Resources  Division  of 
GAO  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
entitled  'Medical  Malpractice— No  Agree- 
ment on  the  I»roblems  or  Solutions ";  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  RiioLX,  Mr.  DDrroR 
and  Mr.  Hetlih): 

8.  2166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  2167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Act  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  conduct,  once  every  10 
years,  a  national  survey  on  the  Impact  of 
Federal  health  care  expenditures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Heinz): 

S.  ?16B.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  veterans'  beneflU 
for  former  prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (by  request): 

S.  2169.  A  bill  to  provide  for  membership 
for  the  United  States  In  the  Multilateral  In- 
vestment Guarantee  Agency,  and  for  United 
States  acceptance  of  the  merger  of  the  cap- 
ital resources  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 

S.  2170.  A  bill  to  establish  labor  productiv- 
ity assistance  loans  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  certain  Individuals,  to  Increase 
job  skills  and  productivity,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  DixoN.  Mr.  Mattinoly, 
Mrs.  Havtkins,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr, 
Sasser,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Cranston, 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Byho, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.   Moynihan.   Mr. 
ExoN  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  Res.  363.  Resolution  In  memory  of  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javits:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  1614:  ordered 
to  lie  over,  under  the  rule. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 

himself,    Mr.    Domenici,    Mr. 

Wilson.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dixoit. 

Mr.  Mattinoly,  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

Mr.   Hatch,   Mr.   Sasser,   Mr. 

Simon,     Mr.     Cranston,     Mr. 

NuNN.  Mr.  RiEOLE.  Mr.  Denton. 

and  Mr.  Hetlin): 
S.  2166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  modify  the 
tax  treatment  of  tax-exempt  munici- 
pal bonds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  EXEMPT  BOND  RETORM  ACT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today,  along  with  Senators  Do- 
menici, Wilson,  Dodd,  Dixon.  Mat- 
tinoly, Hawkins,  Hatch.  Sasser. 
Simon,  Cranston,  Nunn,  Rieole, 
Denton,  and  Hetlin.  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  a  comprehensive  alternative 
to  the  House  tax  bill  provisions  which 
deal  with  tax-exempt  bonds. 
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Because  there  has  long  been  contro- 
versy over  Stete  and  local  use  of  these 
bonds.  Congress  has  taken  action  in 
the  past  to  curb  abuses.  In  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982— TEFRA— Congress  enacted  a 
number  of  reforms  designed  to  in- 
crease public  accountability  and  limit 
the  commercial  use  of  IDE's.  In  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984.  Con- 
gress made  additional  changes  and  set 
a  volume  cap  to  restrict  the  growth  of 
new  issujuice. 

At  the  same  time  we  were  dealmg 
with  problems,  we  were  careful  to  rec- 
ognize and  preserve  the  use  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  for  appropriate  public 
purposes.  Bonds  play  an  essential  role 
in  the  financing  of  infrastructure  de- 
velopment at  the  State  and  local 
levels— and  that  role  is  likely  to  in- 
crease in  the  coming  years. 

Just  last  month,  the  President  pro- 
posed cuts  ranging  from  13  to  100  per- 
cent in  Federal  infrastructure  pro- 
grams. These  cuts  compound  a  prob- 
lem that  has  already  begun  to  threat- 
en our  partners  in  the  federal  system: 
massive  infrastructure  needs.  Before 
the  end  of  the  century,  this  Nation 
win  have  to  spend  well  over  a  trillion 
dollars  to  meet  its  infrastructure  re- 
quirements. As  Federal  aid  drops  off 
State  and  local  governments  will  have 
to  pick  up  the  bill. 

How  are  they  going  to  do  this?  Since 
they  can't  print  money  and  they  can't 
raise  enough  tax  revenue  to  cover  the 
bill,  they  will  have  to  borrow  it.  That's 
where  tax-exempt  financing  comes  in. 
State  and  local  governments  will  rely 
on  bonds  to  do  the  things  they  need  to 
do  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  citizens. 
That's  why  I  am  concerned  about 
the  House  tax  "reform"  bill— H.R. 
3838.  That  bill  would  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  States  and  localities  to  meet 
the  legitimate  needs  of  their  citizens. 
Though  we  have  yet  to  see  the  full  ef- 
fects of  DEFRA  and  TEFRA.  H.R. 
3838  would  go  even  further.  Let  me 
outline  some  of  my  concerns  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  proposal. 

First,  it  is  bad  intergovernmental  re- 
lations. The  provisions  contained  in 
the  bill  would  distort  State  and  local 
choices  among  projects  that  might 
merit  tax-exempt  financing.  The  size 
and  structure  of  the  proposed  volume 
cap  places  severe  restrictions  on  many 
States  at  a  time  when  two  previous  tax 
bills  have  already  limited  new  is- 
suances. I  understand  that  the  volimie 
cap  could  curtail  new  issuance  by  40 
percent  across  the  Nation. 

Second,  the  proposal  would  nm 
roughshod  over  nearly  all  the  public/ 
private  partnerships  that  Governors 
and  mayors  have  been  working  so  hard 
to  build.  The  10-percent  use  and  secu- 
rity tests  and  the  inclusion  of  the  pri- 
vate portion  of  a  general  obligation 
bond  under  the  cap  would  preclude 
many  public/private  partnerships- 
partnerships  which  have  proven  to  be 


effective  and  efficient  methods  of  de- 
livering services  and  building  infra- 
structure. 

Third.  H.R.  3838  would  sharply  cur- 
tall  the  demand  for  tax-exempt  bonds. 
Under  the  minimum  tax  provisions, 
tax-exempt  interest  on  "nonessential 
function"  bonds  would  be  subject  to 
the  alternative  minimum  tax.  Both  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  would  face 
a  decreased  incentive  to  purchase  the 
bonds. 

A  final  criticism  is  that  H.R.  3838 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  admin- 
ister. Despite  attempts  to  clarify  dis- 
tinctions between  "essential"  and 
"nonessential"  uses,  many  questions 
remain  unresolved.  For  example, 
would  extended  day  care  in  a  school  be 
counted  in  the  10-percent  test? 

The  terms  "essential"  and  "nones- 
sential" are  simply  inappropriate. 
These  concepts  ignore  the  fact  that 
public  purposes  are  often  served  by 
private  users.  H.R.  3838  also  imposes  a 
major  new  reporting  requirement 
which  increases  paperwork  and  time 
requirements  associated  with  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds. 

If  we  must  reform  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing to  cut  down  abuse  and  restrict 
the  rate  of  issuance,  then  let  it  be  by 
principles,  not  politics.  I  believe  a  rea- 
soned approach  to  the  tax  treatment 
of  bonds  must  rest  on  four  fundamen- 
tal principles: 

One.  comity  in  the  intergovernmen- 
tal system  should  be  maintained.  Any 
alternative  to  H.R.  3838  should  follow 
basic  principles  of  comity  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States 
while  contributing  a  fair  share  to  the 
principle  of  a  revenue  neutral  tax  bill. 
Two.  tax-exempt  financing  is  vital  to 
State  and  local  governments.  The  Tax 
Code  must  empower,  not  impoverish 
State  and  local  governments,  other- 
wise the  renaissance  of  independent 
action  wUl  be  cut  short.  When  we 
reform  tax-exempt  bonds  we  must 
safeguard  the  authority  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  issue  bonds  for 
worthy  public  purposes  such  as  multi- 
family  housing,  student  loans,  and 
hospitals. 

Public  purposes  should  be  defined 
according  to  who  receives  the  benefit 
rather  than  who  provides  the  service. 
Therefore,  we  must  also  preserve 
bonds  which  stimulate  local  spending 
for  projects  which  are  important  to 
both  the  Nation  and  the  States  but 
which  could  not  be  financed  without 
some  sort  of  private-public  partner- 
ship. These  include  pollution  control 
facilities,  convention  centers,  urban  re- 
development programs,  sewage,  and 
waste  treatment. 

Three,  the  demand  for  bonds  should 
not  be  curtailed  arbitrarily.  In  setting 
volume  caps,  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  rapid  and  accelerating  de- 
cline of  direct  Federal  assistance  for 
most  domestic  programs  and  the  con- 


tinuation of  nearly  all  Federal  man- 
dates on  State  and  local  governments. 

Four,  there  should  be  reciprocal  im- 
munity in  tax  systems.  Like  State  and 
local  governments— the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment issues  securities  to  finance 
debt  which  is  not  subject  to  taxation. 
In  1985.  approximately  $80  billion  in 
interest  income  earned  by  private  in- 
vestors will  be  exempt  from  State  and 
local  income  taxes,  amounting  to  $4 
billion  in  revenue  forgone. 

If  additional  modifications  are  to  be 
made  in  the  area  of  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing, then  those  modifications 
should  adhere  to  the  principles  I  have 
listed.  While  I  would  prefer  to  let  cur- 
rent law  remain  unchanged  in  the  area 
of  tax-exempt  bonds,  realistically.  I 
know  that  is  just  not  an  option. 

Therefore,  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
developed  a  comprehensive  response 
to  H.R.  3838.  This  proposal  has  taken 
a  lot  of  hard  work  and  I  think  it  pro- 
vides the  reasoned  alternative  to 
which  this  body  can  surely  agree.  Let 
me  cover  some  of  the  principle  fea- 
tures. 
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THE  DURfatBERGER  ALTERNATIVE 

The  alternative  eliminates  the  pejo- 
rative terminology  of  "essential" 
versus  "nonessential."  It  uses  present 
law  concepts  which  are  workable,  fa- 
miliar and  not  subject  to  abuse.  It  re- 
defines bonds  to  distinguish  between 
governmental  and  quasi-governmental. 
It  provides  that  no  portion  of  a  gov- 
ernmental bond  shall  be  subject  to  a 
volume  cap. 

It  calls  for  an  effective  date  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

It  distinguishes  between  governmen- 
tal and  quasi-governmental  bonds 
when  applying  restrictions  on  arbi- 
trage, refunding  and  reporting  re- 
quirements. 

It  permits  States  and  localities  to 
define  their  own  priorities  and  grants 
them  discretionary  authority  in  deter- 
mining which  quasi-governmental  ac- 
tivities merit  funding  under  the  cap. 

Finally,  it  imposes  a  reasonable 
volume  cap  on  single  family  housing, 
student  loan  bonds.  501(c)(3)  organiza- 
tions, small-issue  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds,  and  other  IDB's  that  fi- 
nance facilities  for  private  parties  and 
industrial  parks. 

I  believe  that  the  alternative  is  rea- 
sonable, fair  and  fiscally  sound.  I  hope 
that  other  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
recognize  its  inherent  strengths  and 
lend  their  support  to  our  efforts  to 
provide  an  alternative  to  the  House 
bill.  Let  us  use  principles  to  guide  us  in 
our  efforts  to  restructure  the  tax 
system  and  let  us  beware  of  the  impli- 
cations these  changes  may  have  for 
State  and  local  governments.  In  an  age 
of  shrinking  resources,  we  must  be 
careful  to  empower  these  govern- 
ments, not  impoverish  them.  That  is 
the  message  that  our  bill  sends  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  us. 


JMI 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2166 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.   SHORT  TITLE:    AMENDMENT   OF    ItM 
CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Tax  Exempt  Bond  Reform  Act  of 
1986". 

(b)  Amendment  or  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  title  an  amendment  Is  expressed  In 
terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC.  t  QIASI-GOVERNMENTAI.  BONDS. 

(a)  Change  or  Terminoloov.— Section  103 
is  amended  by  striking  "industrial  develop- 
ment" or  "Industrial  development"  wherev- 
er It  appears  in  any  title  or  subtitle  or  in  the 
text  and  substituting  "ouasi-governmental" 
or  "quasi-govemmental".  as  appropriate. 

(b)  Definition.— Paragraphs  (2),  (3)  and 
(4)  of  subsection  103(b)  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Quasi-governmental  bond.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3).  the  term  "quasi-governmen- 
tal bond"  means  any  obligation— 

"(A)  which  Is  Issued  as  part  of  an  Issue 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  in 
any  trade  or  business  carried  on  by  any 
person  other  than  a  governmental  unit,  and 

"(B)  the  payment  of  the  principal  or  inter- 
est on  which  (under  the  terms  of  such  obli- 
gation or  any  underlying  arrangement)  la.  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  25  percent— 

"(1)  secured  by  any  Interest  in  property 
used  or  to  be  used  In  a  trade  or  business  or 
In  paymente  in  respect  to  such  property,  or 

"(11)  to  be  derived  from  paymenu  In  re- 
spect of  property,  or  borrowed  money,  used 
or  to  be  used  in  a  trade  or  business. 
The  term  "quasi-governmental  bond"  also 
includes  any  qualified  mortgage  bond,  quali- 
fied veterans'  mortgage  bond,  or  qualified 
student  loan  bond,  or  any  qualified  tax-in- 
crement bond  that  would  be  a  private  loan 
bond  but  for  the  provision  of  subsection 
(o)(2)(B)(i).  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (A). 
any  activity  carried  on  by  a  person  other 
than  a  natural  person  shall  be  treated  as  a 
trade  or  business  but  use  as  a  member  of 
the  general  public  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

"(3)  Special  rules.— 

"(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
following  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  use  of 
proceeds  described  in  paragraph  (2)(A)— 

"(1)  the  use  of  proceeds  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  the  furnishing  of  sewage  disposal  or 
water  service  for  any  purpose  if— 

(I)  the  service  Is  or  will  be  made  available 
to  members  of  the  general  public  (Including 
governmental,  electric  utility.  Industrial,  ag- 
ricultural, commercial,  or  institutional 
users),  and 

(II)  either  the  facilities  are  operated  by  a 
governmental  unit  or  the  rates  for  the  fur- 
nishing or  sale  of  the  service  have  been  es- 
tablished or  approved  by  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  by  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  SUtes.  or  by  a 
public  service  or  public  utility  commlBsion 
or  other  similar  body  of  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof. 


"(11)  the  use  of  proceeds  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  providing  sewage  disposal 
or  water  service  for  any  purpose  from  facili- 
ties owned  by  a  governmental  unit  if  the 
service  is  or  will  be  made  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public  (including  govern- 
mental, electric  utility,  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  or  institutional  users) 
and  the  facilities  arc  either  operated  by  a 
governmental  unit  or  subject  to  Its  control 
over  rates  and  service, 

"(ill)  the  use  of  proceeds  to  provide  facih- 
ties  for  the  disposal  of  solid  waste  if  the  fa- 
cilities are  or  will  be  made  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public  (Including  govern- 
menUl,  electric  utility,  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  or  institutional  users), 
either  directly  or  through  haulers, 

"(iv)  the  use  of  proceeds  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  providing  solid  waste  dis- 
posal service  from  facilities  owned  by  a  gov- 
ernmental unit  If  the  service  Is  or  will  be 
made  available  to  members  of  the  general 
public  (including  governmental,  electric  util- 
ity, industrial,  agricultural,  commercial,  or 
institutional  users,  either  directly  or 
through  haulers,  and  the  facilities  are 
either  operated  by  a  govemmenul  unit  or 
subject  to  its  control  over  rates  and  service, 
"(V)  the  use  of  proceeds  to  provide  facili- 
ties described  In  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (4) 
if  the  facilities  are  owned  by  a  governmental 
unit  and  either  subject  to  its  operational 
control  or  are  part  of  a  larger  facility  or 
system  subject  to  iU  general  supervisory 
control,  or  the  use  of  proceeds  to  operate 
such  facilities  if  they  are  not  leased  to  any 
nongovernmental  person  or  managed  or  op- 
erated under  a  contract  that  substantially 
transfers  the  beneflU  and  burdens  of  owner- 
ship to  any  nongovernmental  person, 

"(vl)  the  use  of  proceeds  to  operate  or  pro- 
vide facilities  described  in  clause  (C)  of 
paragraph  (4)  if  the  facilities  are  owned  by 
a  governmental  unit  and  are  not  leased  to 
any  nongovernmental  person  or  managed  or 
operated  under  a  contract  that  substantially 
transfers  the  beneflU  and  burdens  of  owner- 
ship to  any  nongovernmental  person,  and 

"(vli)  the  use  of  proceeds  to  operate  or 
provide  facilities  described  In  clause  (D)  of 
paragraph  (4)  if  the  facilities  are  owned  by 
a  governmental  unit  and  are  not  leased  to 
any  nongovernmental  person,  the  service  Is 
or  will  be  made  available  to  members  of  the 
general  public  (Including  govemmenUl,  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  commercial,  or  Institu- 
tional users)  and  the  beneflU  and  burdens 
of  ownership  of  the  particular  facility  are 
not  subsUntially  transferred  to  any  nongov- 
ernmental person  by  any  management,  op- 
erating or  output  contract. 
A  facility  described  in  paragraph  (4)  that  is 
leased  by  a  governmental  unit  (as  lessor)  to 
a  person  other  than  a  governmental  unit  (as 
lessee)  for  a  term  not  exceeding  80  percent 
of  lU  economic  life,  with  no  option  to  pur- 
chase or  with  an  option  to  purchase  at  not 
less  than  fair  market  value,  shall  be  deemed 
owned  by  the  lessor  and  no  depreciation  or 
Investment  Ux  credit  may  be  taken  by  the 
lessee  under  this  chapter. 

■(B)  Rental  or  limited-e«uity  coopera- 
tive housing  projects.- An  issue  of  obliga- 
tions shall  not  be  treated  as  quasi-govern- 
mental If  98  percent  or  more  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds are  to  be  used  to  provide  projecu  for 
residential  renUl  or  limited-equity  coopera- 
tive property  If,  at  all  times  during  the 
qualified  project  period,  either, 

"(1)  20  percent  or  more  of  the  units  In  the 
project  are  occupied  by  Individuals  whose 
Income  Is  70  percent  or  less  of  median  gross 
Income,  or 


"(ID  28  percent  or  more  of  the  units  in  the 
project  are  occupied  by  Individuals  whose 
Income  Is  80  percent  or  leM  of  median  groaa 
Income. 

whichever  is  elected  by  the  Issuer  for  the 
project  when  the  bonds  are  Issued.  Property 
shall  not  be  treated  as  falling  to  be  residen- 
tial rental  or  limited-equity  cooperative 
property  merely  because  part  of  the  build- 
ing In  which  such  property  Is  located  is  used 
(or  purposes  other  than  residential  rental 
purposes.  A  cooperative  housing  project 
shall  be  deemed  a  limited-equity  cooperative 
If  It  llmlU  the  resale  prices  of  membership 
shares  to  the  Initial  membership  amount 
plus  a  cost-of-living  adjustment,  the  value  of 
ImprovemenU.  the  unit's  share  of  the  prin- 
cipal amortized  on  the  project  mortgage, 
and  the  unit's  share  of  project  reserves. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
governmental  unit'  does  not  Include  the 
United  SUtes  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof. 

"(4)  Certain  exempt  activitim.— Para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation 
which  Is  Issued  as  part  of  an  Issue  95  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  net  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  used  to  provide— 

(A)  convention  or  trade  show  facilities. 

(B)  airport  docks,  wharves,  or  storage  or 
training  facilities  directly  related  to  any  of 
the  foregoing, 

(C)  mass  commuting  facilities,  or  storage 
or  training  facilities  directly  related  thereto, 

(D)  facilities  for  the  l(^al  furnishing  of 
electric  energy  or  gas, 

(E)  air  or  water  pollution  control  facllltlei. 

(F)  qualified  hydroelectric  generating  fa- 
cilities, 

(O)  local  district  heating  or  cooling  facili- 
ties, and 
(H)  hazardous  waste  disposal  facilities. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (D),  the  local 
furnishing  of  electric  energy  or  gas  from  a 
facility  shall  Include  furnUhlng  solely 
within  the  area  consisting  of  a  city  and  I 
contiguous  county.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "facilities"  includes  both  real 
and  personal  tangible  property.  Facilities 
described  In  thU  paragraph  may  include 
land,  buildings  or  other  property  functional- 
ly related  and  subordinate  to  such  facllltlet. 
Including  incidental  commercial  facilities 
serving  employees  and  visitors,  but  not  in- 
cluding hotels,  facilities  for  the  preparation 
of  food  to  be  consumed  In  flight  or  at  sea.  or 
shopping  malls  or  arcades. 

(c)  95  Percent— Paragraph  (5)  and  sub- 
paragraph (6)(A)  of  section  103(b)  are 
amended  by  striking  ■substantially  all  of 
the "  and  substituting  '65  percent  or  more 
of  the  net". 

(d)  Repeal  op  SimicT.  Depinition  op 
Principal  user —Subparagraph  (N)  of  sec- 
tion 103(b)(6)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(N)  Cogeneration  and  alternative 
ENERGY.— A  person  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
principal  user  of  a  facility  for  purposes  of 
subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  of  this  para- 
graph and  subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph 
(15)  if  such  person  purchases  the  output  of 
the  facility  pursuant  to  a  power  sales  agree- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  Public  Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  and  the 
agreement  under  which  such  purchase  Is 
made  would  be  treated  as  a  service  contract 
under  section  7701(e)  (3)  and  (4). 

••(7)  NoNPRoriT  institutions.- Paragraph 
(7)  is  inserted  In  section  103(b),  reading  as 
follows: 

■'(7)  Bonds  for  nonpropit  iN8TiTt;TioN8,— 
Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obliga- 
tion which  Is  Issued  as  part  of  an  Issue  95 
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percent  or  more  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  by  one  or  more 
501(cK3)  organizations  in  activities  which  do 
not  constitute  unrelated  trades  or  business- 
es, determined  by  applying  section  513(a). 
provided  that  any  property  so  financed  is  to 
be  owned  by  or  on  behalf  of  governmental 
units  or  501(cK3)  organizations.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph.  •501(cK3)  organiza- 
tions" means  organizations  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(cK3)  and  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a).  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, facilities  which  are  to  be  primarily 
used  by  a  501(cH3)  organization  other  than 
in  an  unrelated  trade  or  business  shall  be 
deeiped  eligible  for  financing  under  this 
paragraph  notwithstanding  their  off-season 
or  occasional  use  for  other  purposes  or  by 
other  persons.  Eligible  facilities  may  include 
incidental  commercial  facilities  serving  visi- 
tors, users  and  personnel  which  are  reason- 
ably related  in  function  and  scope  to  the 
purposes  of  the  501(c)(3)  organization.  Doc- 
tors' office  buildings  shall  not  be  eligible  fa- 
cilities. 

(f)  Other  QuAsi-GovKRioiKirrAL  Bonds.— 
Paragraph  (9)  of  section  103(b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••(9)  QuAuriED  BONDS.— Paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  qualified  mortgage  bonds, 
qualified  veterans'  mortgage  bonds,  quali- 
fied student  loan  bonds  and  qualified  tax-in- 
crement bonds." 

(g)  Low-lNcoio:  Housing.— Paragraph  (12) 
of  section  103(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(12)  Projects  for  residential  rental  or 

LimTED-EQUITY   COOPERATIVE  PROPERTY.— For 

purposes  of  paragraph  (3KB). 

••(A)  Qualified  project  period.— The 
term  qualified  project  period'  means  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  on  which 
10  percent  of  the  units  in  the  project  are  oc- 
cupied (or  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  bonds, 
if  later)  and  ending  on  the  later  of— 

"(i)  the  date  which  is  12  years  after  the 
date  on  which  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
units  in  the  project  are  first  occupied,  or 

•(ii)  the  1st  day  on  which  no  tax-exempt 
bond  issued  with  respect  to  the  project  is 
outstanding. 

••(B)  Income  of  individuals;  median  gross 
INCOME.— The  income  of  individuals  and 
median  gross  income  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
determinations  of  lower  income  families  and 
median  gross  income  under  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (or.  if 
such  program  is  terminated,  under  such  pro- 
gram as  in  effect  immediately  before  such 
termination).  Determinations  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  include  adjustments 
for  family  size  but  such  adjustments  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  projects  for  the  elderly. 
For  this  purpose,  'projects  for  the  elderly " 
are  projects  in  which  at  least  95  percent  of 
the  units  are  made  available  solely  to  any  of 
the  following— 

(i)  any  family  of  two  or  more  persons  the 
head  of  which  (or  his  or  her  spouse)  is  62 
years  of  age  or  over. 

(ii)  the  surviving  member  of  any  family 
described  in  clause  (i)  living  in  a  tax-exempt 
bond  financed  unit  with  the  deceased 
member  of  the  famUy  at  the  time  of  his  or 
her  death. 

(ill)  any  single  person  who  is  62  years  of 
age  or  over,  or 

(iv)  two  or  more  persons  62  years  of  age  or 
over  living  together  or  one  or  more  such 
persons  living  with  another  person  who  is 
determined  by  the  issuer,  based  upon  a  li- 
censed physicitm's  certification  to  be  essen- 
tial to  their  care  or  weU  being. 
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"(C)  Current  income  determinations.— 
'•(i)  In  general.— The  determination  of 
whether  a  resident  meets  the  income  re- 
quirements of  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  paragraph 
(3)(B)  (whichever  applies  to  the  project) 
shall  be  made  at  least  annually  on  the  basis 
of  the  current  income  of  the  resident.  The 
income  limit  shall  be  deemed  satisfied  with 
respect  to  any  occupant  if  the  party  respon- 
sible for  the  determination  or  redetermina- 
tion reasonably  believes  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  occupant  that 
the  occupant's  income  is  within  the  applica- 
ble limitation. 

•(ii)  Continuing  resident's  income  may 

INCREASE  to  120  PERCENT  OF  APPUCABLE  CEIL- 
ING.—A  resident  of  a  project  whose  income 
met  the  requirement  of  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of 
paragraph  (3)(B)  (whichever  applies  to  such 
project)  as  of  the  beginning  of  such  resi- 
dent's occupancy  of  a  unit  in  such  project 
shall  cease  to  be  treated  as  meeting  such  re- 
quirement only  if  such  resident's  income  ex- 
ceeds 120  percent  of  such  requirement,  and 
after  such  event  any  like-sized  and  compara- 
ble vacant  unit  in  the  project  is  rented  to  a 
new  occupant  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  limited- 
equity  cooperative,  sold  to  a  new  member) 
whose  income  does  not  meet  the  applicable 
requirement  of  such  clause  (i)  or  (ii). 

"(D)  Certification  to  secrftahy.- The 
operator  of  any  qualified  residential  rental 
project  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  (at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe)  an  annual  certification 
that  such  project  continues  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (3)(B).  Any  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  affect  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  any  bond  but  shall  subject  the  op- 
erator to  penalty,  as  provided  in  section 
6652(k)  " 

(h)  Substantial  User  and  Maturity 
Lmrr.— Paragraphs  (13)  and  (14)  of  section 
103(b)  are  amended  by  inserting  •'(3A)  (inso- 
far as  it  relates  to  facilities  not  owned  by 
governmental  unite),  (3B).",  before  '(4)" 
and  by  inserting  "of  this  subsection  and  the 
reference  to  qualified  tax-increment  bonds 
in  subsection  (o)(2)(B)(i)"  after  "(7)". 

(i)  Maturity  Limit.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  103(b)(14)  Ls  amended  by  adding  the 
following  clause: 

••(ii)  Refunding.— In  the  case  of  a  refund- 
ing issue,  this  paragraph  shall  be  applied  to 
the  average  maturity  of  the  refunding  issue 
and  of  any  retired  or  unrefunded  portions 
of  the  prior  issue,  taken  together,  from  the 
date  of  the  original  issue." 

(j)  Land  Acquisition. —Subparagraph  (A) 
of  section  103(b)(16)  is  amended  by  striking 
•■(4),"  and  the  comma  after  "(5)". 
(k)  First  Time  Farmers.- 
(1)  Acquisition  of  land  or  existing  prop- 
erty.—Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
103(b)(16)  is  amended  by  striking  clauses  (i) 
and  (ii)  and  substituting  the  following: 

•■(i)  Subparagraph  (A)  and  paragraph  (17) 
shall  not  apply  to  land  or  existing  property 
to  be  used  for  farming  purposes  if  such  land 
or  property  is  to  be  acquired  by  a  first-time 
farmer  who  will  be  the  principal  user  of 
such  land  or  property  and  will  materially 
and  substantially  participate  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  farm  of  which  such  land  is  a 
part  or  on  which  the  existing  property  will 
be  used.  This  exception  shall  apply  only  to 
the  extent  of  expenditures  (financed  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  issue)  not  in  excess  of 
$250,000. 

(2)  Substantial  Farmland.— Subclause  (I) 
of  section  103(b)(16)(B)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing '15  "  and  substituting  •30". 

(1)  Acquisition  of  Existing  Facilities.— 
Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  103(b)(17)  is 


amended  by  striking  •(4).  (5),  (6)  and  (7)" 
and  substituting  '(S)  and  (6)". 

(m)  Small  Issue  Targeting.— Paragraph 
(190)  is  inserted  after  paragraph  (18)  of  sec- 
tion 103(b).  reading  as  follows: 

'■(19)  Small  issue  targeting.— Paragraph 
(6)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation  issued 
as  part  of  an  issue  unless- 

•'(A)  the  principal  user  and  ite  related  per- 
sons employ  no  more  than  500  persons  (in- 
cluding any  additional  employment  reason- 
ably expected  to  result  from  the  financing), 
or 

•■(B)  the  land  or  depreciable  property  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (6)(A)  is  located 
in  a  revitalization  area. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  'revital- 
ization area  "  means  an  area  designated  pur- 
suant to  a  SUte  targeting  plan  that  is  de- 
signed to  assist  economically  distressed 
areas,  using  the  following  as  minimum  crite- 
ria: 

"(A)  an  unemployment  rate  above  the 
SUte  average, 

••(B)  personal  income  below  the  SUte 
median,  and 

■(C)  an  aggregate  population  for  all  revi- 
talization areas  within  the  SUte  not  exceed- 
ing 15  percent  of  the  SUte's  toUl  popula- 
tion. 

A  revitalization  area  may  (but  need  not)  be 
smaller  than  a  municipality.  A  SUte  target- 
ing plan  shall  be  adopted  by  a  board  or  offi- 
cer designated  by  SUte  law  or  by  the  Gover- 
nor. 

(n)  501(cK3)  Ceiling.- Paragraph  (20)  is 
inserted  at  the  end  of  section  103(b),  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"(20)  $150,000,000  ceiling  on  non-health 
CARE  50i(cn3>  BONDS.— Paragraph  (7)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  obligation  issued  as  part  of 
an  issue  if  the  face  amount  of  the  issue  allo- 
cable to  a  501(c)(3)  organization  (when  In- 
creased by  the  outetanding  obligations  that 
are  tax-exempt  by  reason  of  paragraph  (7) 
(or  would  have  been  tax-exempt  by  reason 
of  paragraph  (b)(7)  had  it  been  in  force  at 
the  time  of  Issuance)  and  are  allocable  to 
the  organization  as  a  test-period  benefici- 
ary) exceed  $150,000,000.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  obligations  issued  for 
health  care  purposes.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(A)  Exclusion  of  refunding  obliga- 
tions.—This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
refunding  obligations  to  the  extent  of  the 
outetanding  amount  of  the  prior  obliga- 
tions. 

••(B)  Aggregation  rule.— Two  or  more  or- 
ganizations under  common  management 
and  control  shall  be  treated  as  1  organiza- 
tion. 

"(C)  Allocation.— In  the  case  of  a  pooled 
financing  for  more  than  1  501(c)(3)  organi- 
zation, the  amount  of  the  issue  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  them  in  proportion  to  the  net 
proceeds  used  by  them. 

••(D)  Test-Period  Beneficiary.— The  term 
"test-period  beneficiary"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  in  paragraph  (15HD)." 

SEC.  3.  arbitrage 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
103(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(2)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

••(A)  Arbitrage  bond.— Arbitrage  bond" 
means  any  obligation  issued  as  part  of  an 
Issue  more  than  a  minor  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  reasonably  expected  at 
the  time  of  issuance  to  be  used  directly  or 
indirectly— 

■•(i)  to  acquire  higher  yielding  Invest- 
ments, or 


"(11)  to  replace  funds  which  were  used  di- 
r«ctly  or  indirectly  to  acquire  higher  yield- 
ing investmente. 

If  proceeds  of  an  issue  of  obligations  are 
used  in  fact  in  a  manner  that  would,  if  rea- 
sonably expected  at  the  time  of  issuance, 
cause  the  obligations  to  be  arbitrage  bonds, 
the  issue  shall  be  subject  to  paragraph  (7). 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  'minor  " 
means  1  percent  (or.  if  higher.  $10,000)  in 
the  case  of  refunding  proceeds  and  10  per- 
cent (or,  if  higher.  $10,000)  in  the  case  of 
new  issue  proceeds,  provided  that  the 
amount  of  proceeds  invested  as  a  minor  por- 
tion in  higher  yielding  investmente,  when 
added  to  the  amount  of  proceeds  invested  in 
higher  yielding  investmente  as  part  of  a  rea- 
sonably required  reserve  or  replacement 
fund,  shall  not  exceed  the  limit  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (4MB).  Eight  months  after  the 
termination  of  the  temporary  period  under 
paragraph  (4)(A)(i),  either  by  expiration  or 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)(A)(ii),  the  minor 
portion  for  new  issue  proceeds  shall  be  re- 
duced to  1  percent  (or  $10,000  if  higher). 

••(B)  Higher  yielding  investments.— 
•Higher  yielding  investmente'  means  any  in- 
vestment property  which  can  reasonably  be 
expected,  at  the  time  of  issuance  of  the 
bond,  to  produce  a  yield  over  the  term  of 
the  issue  which  is  materially  higher  (taking 
into  account  any  discount  or  premium)  than 
the  yield  on  the  bonds  of  such  issue. 

"(C)  Investment  property.— Investment 
property'  means- 

••(A)  any  security  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  165(g)(2)(A)  or  (B)). 

••(B)  any  obligation, 

"(C)  any  annuity  contract,  or 

••(D)  any  investment-type  property. 
Such  term  shall  not  include  any  tax-exempt 
obligation. 

(b)  Certain  Educational  Institutions.- 
Paragraph  (3)  of  Section  103(c)  is  repealed. 

(c)  Temporary  Period  and  Reserves.— 
Paragraph  (4)  of  section  103(c)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•■(4)  Special  rules.— 

"(A)  Temporary  period.— 

"(i)  In  general.— An  obligation  shall  not 
be  treated  as  an  arbitrage  bond  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  proceeds  of  the  issue  of 
which  such  obligation  is  a  part  are  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  invested  for  a  reasona- 
ble temporary  period  until  such  proceeds 
are  needed  for  the  purposes  for  which  such 
issue  was  issued.  Where  applicable  law  per- 
mite  proceeds  to  l>e  transferred  and  spent 
for  other  purposes,  proceeds  so  expended 
shall  be  deemed  expended  for  the  purposes 
of  the  issue. 

"(ii)  Limitation  of  temporary  period.— In 
the  case  of  an  issue  of  obligations  other 
than  quasi-governmental  bonds  (and  other 
than  a  refunding  issue),  the  temporary 
period  shall  terminate  1  year  from  the  date 
of  issue  provided,  however,  that,  in  the  case 
of  moneys  borrowed  for  construction,  recon- 
struction or  rehabiliUtion  (including  the  ac- 
quisition of  land,  equipment  and  furnishings 
in  connection  therewith),  if  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  net  proceeds  have  been  spent  for 
the  purposes  of  the  issue  within  1  year,  the 
temporary  period  may  be  extended  for  an 
additional  year,  and  provided  further,  in 
such  case.  that,  if  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
net  proceeds  have  t»een  spent  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  issue  within  2  years,  the  tempo- 
rary period  may  be  extended  for  a  second 
additional  year.  For  purposes  of  this  clause, 
qualified  veterans'  mortgage  bonds  and  obli- 
gations described  in  paragraph  (b)(7)  that 
are  issued  for  health  care  facilities  shall  not 
be  deemed  quasi-governmental. 


"(iii)  QUAUFIED  8Ttn)ENT  LOAN  BONDS.— The 

temporary  period  for  qualified  student  loan 
bonds  shall  be  1  year,  provided  that  It  U  rea- 
sonably expected  on  the  date  of  issuance 
that  at  least  86  percent  of  the  net  proceeds 
will  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  the 
issue  within  1  year.  The  1-year  temporary 
period  may  be  extended  (to  not  more  than  3 
years)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  the 
recovery  of  issuance  and  underwriting  coste 
and  any  upfront  or  non-recurring  coste  of 
bond  insurance,  letter-of-credit  and  other 
credit-enhancement  or  liquidity-facility  fees 
incurred  to  reduce  interest.  Any  coste  so  re- 
covered from  arbitrage  earnings  after  1  year 
shall  not  be  Uken  into  account  in  comput- 
ing yield  under  paragraph  (e)(H)(iii). 

••(B)  Reasonably  required  reserve  or  re- 
placement FUND.— A  bond  shall  not  be  treat- 
ed as  an  arbitrage  bond  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  an  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
issue  of  which  such  bond  is  a  part  is  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  invested  in  higher  yield- 
ing investmente  which  are  part  of  a  reason- 
ably required  reserve  or  replacement  fund. 
This  amount  shall  not  exceed  16  percent  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  issue  unless  the  issuer 
esUblishes  that  a  higher  amount  is  neces- 
sary." 

(d)  Investment  in  Nonpurpose  Obliga- 
tions.—Subparagraph  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
103(c)(6)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  general.- An  issue  of  quasigovem- 
mental  bonds  which  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quiremente  of  subparagrahs  (C)  and  (D) 
shall  be  subject  to  paragraph  (7)." 

"(B)  Mortgage  and  student  loan  bonds.— 
Subparagraph  (D)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
issue  of  qualified  student  loan  bonds,  quali- 
fied mortgage  bonds,  or  qualified  veterans' 
mortgage  bonds  or  to  an  issue  of  obligations 
described  in  paragraph  (b)(7)  that  is  issued 
for  health  care  facilities". 

(e)  Definitions.— Paragraph  (H)  of  sec- 
tion 103(c)(6)  is  amended  by  striking  "para- 
graph" and  substituting  "subsection". 

(f)  Investment  Property.— Clause  (i)  of 
section  103(c)(6)(H)  U  amended  by  striking 
"security  (within  the  meaning  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  section  166(g)(2))  or  any 
obligation  not  described  in  subsection  (a)" 
and  substituting  ■investment  property". 

(g)  Gross  Proceeds.— Clause  (ii)  of  section 
103(c)(6)(H)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing after  subclause  (II):  'Gross  proceeds 
do  not  include  amounte  paid  to  issuers  as 
administrative  or  issuer  fees." 

(h)  Yield.— Clause  (Hi)  of  section 
103(c)(6)(H)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(iii)  Yield.— The  yield  on  the  issue  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  issue  price 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1273  or  1274) 
as  adjusted  by  bond  Insurance,  letter-of- 
credit  and  other  credit-enhancement  or  li- 
quidity-facility fees  Incurred  to  reduce  Inter- 
est " 

(i)  Disgorgement  and  Penalties.— Subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  103  is  further  amended  by 
renumbering  paragraph  (7)  as  (8)  and  by  in- 
serting a  new  paragraph  (7),  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

•■(7)  Dibooroemknt  and  penalties.— If  an 
issuer  is  subject  to  this  paragraph  by  reason 
of  a  failure  to  pay  a  rebate  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (6),  or  to  restrict  yield  provided 
In  paragraph  (2)  or  (6),  the  issuer  shall  be 
liable  for  payment  of  the  rebate  when  due 
or.  in  the  case  of  a  failure  to  restrict  yield, 
shall  be  liable  to  disgorge  the  excess  yield  to 
the  United  States  within  90  days  from  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  with  interest  from 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  at  the  underpay- 
ment rate  esUblUhed  under  section  d621(a) 
and  (b).  after  first  recovering  any  unrecov- 


ered  negative  arbitrage  from  prior  periods 
to  which  yield  restriction  applied.  If  the 
rebate  or  excess  yield  is  not  paid  or  dis- 
gorged when  required,  the  issuer  shall  have 
a  90-day  period  of  grace  within  which  to  pay 
the  rebate,  or  disgorge  the  excess  yield,  with 
interest.  If  the  Issuer  falls  to  do  so  within 
the  grace  period,  it  shall  remain  liable  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  the  amount  so  paid  or 
disgorged  plus  a  100  percent  penalty.  The 
Secretary  may  waive  or  reduce  any  such 
penalty  upon  determining  that  the  failure 
was  not  due  to  intentional  disregard  of  the 
requirement.  If  obligations  are  issued  for 
the  benefit  of  one  or  a  limited  number  of 
persons  other  than  the  issuer,  the  issuer 
may  discharge  ite  obligations  under  this 
paragraph  by  obUlnIng  convenante  of  the 
benefitted  persons  to  disgorge  any  excess 
yield,  or  pay  the  rebate,  and.  to  the  extent  it 
does  so.  the  benefitted  persons  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  issuer  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph.  The  liability  of  a  govern- 
mental unit  to  disgorge  excess  yield  or  pay  a 
rebate  or  penalty  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  limited  to  the  sources  from  which  It 
was  empowered  at  the  time  of  issue  to  make 
the  obligations  payable  without  satisfying 
substantial  additional  requlremente  of  SUte 
law  (including  home  rule  charter  provlsioiu 
that  have  the  force  of  a  legislative  charter), 
such  as  approval  by  the  voters  or  by  a 
super-majority  of  the  legislative  or  govern- 
ing body  or  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  general 
obligation  Indebtedness." 

Sec.  4.  Certain  Irrigation  Dams.— SubBec- 
tion  (d)  of  section  103  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ■■(b)(4)(0)"  and  substituting  ■•(b)(4)(F)". 
Sec.  8.  Qualified  Scholarship  Funding 
BoNDS.-Section  103(e)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  after  paragraph  (2): 
■•For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  qualified 
scholarship  funding  bond  shall  be  treated  as 
iBSued  on  behalf  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment unit  (whichever  is  appropriate).    

Sec.  6.  Certain  Fd>e|ially  Guaranteed 
Obligations.— Subsection  (f)  of  section  103 
is  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  Qualified  Steam  Generating  or 
Alcohol-Producing  Facilities.- Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  103(g)  is  amended  by  striking 
■•(bK4>(E)"  and  substituting  "(bKSHB)". 
Sec.  8.  Federal  Guarantees.- 

(a)  Significant  Portion.— Clause  (B)  of 
section  103(h)(2)  is  amended  by  striking  "a 
significant  portion  of  the  "  and  substituting 

"more  than  5  percent  of  the  net". 

(b)  Cross-references.— Subclause  (I)  of 
section  103(h)(3)(C)(l)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "(b)(4)(A)"  and  inserting  •■(b)(3)(B)". 

(c)  Change  of  Terminology.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  103(h)(4)  is  amended  by 
striking  "(as  defined  in  subsection  (n)(7))". 

8k.  9.  Public  Approval  Requirement.— 

(a)  Certain  Governmental  Bondb.— Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  103(k)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting a  comma  after  ■bond  "  and  inserting 
■or  an  obligation  that  would  be  a  quasi-gov- 
ernmental bond  but  for  subsection  (b)(3)(A) 
(insofar  as  It  relates  to  facilities  not  owned 
by  govemmenul  unite)  or  (b)(3)(B)."  after 
the  comma. 

(b)  Pooled  Financing.— Paragraph  (JKA) 
of  section  103(k)  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
clause  (ID:  "Clause  (11)  shall  not  apply  to 
qualified  mortgage  bonds,  qualified  veter- 
ans' mortgage  bonds,  or  quklified  student 
loan  bonds,  or  to  pooled  financings  for 
601(c)(3)  organizations,  as  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(7).  where  the  Identity  of  the  fa- 
cilities to  be  financed  has  not  been  eatab- 
llBhed  on  the  date  of  lasuance." 
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(c)  Plah  op  PiifAMCWO.— Paragraph  (2KC) 
of  section  103(k)  U  amended  by  inserting 
"(or  purpose")  after    facility"  in  two  places. 

Sre.  10.  Information  Reporting.— 

(a)  Obligations  Subject  to  Reqoirk- 
MKNT.-Paragraph  (1)  of  section  103(1)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  oenkral.— Notwithstanding  subsec- 
tion (b),  a  quasi-governmental  bond,  or  an 
obligation  that  would  be  a  quasi-governmen- 
tal bond  but  for  subsection  (b)(3)(A)  (inso- 
far as  it  relates  to  facilities  not  owned  by 
governmental  units)  or  (b)(3)(B).  shall  be 
treated  as  tm  obligation  not  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  unless 
such  bond  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
J        paragraph  (2)." 

(b)  Content  or  Report.— Subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  103(1)(2)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•(B)  the  date  of  issue,  the  amount  of  net 
proceeds  of  the  issue,  the  stated  interest 
rate,  term  and  face  amount  of  each  bond 
which  is  part  of  the  issue,  and  the  costs  of 
issuance  and  amount  of  reserves  of  the 
issue." 

(c)  Additional  Provisions.— Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  103(1)  is  further  amended  by 
striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(D).  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E)  to  a  comma,  and  adding  the 
following; 

"(P)  in  the  case  of  qualified  mortgage 
bond  or  qualified  veterans'  mortgage  t)ond. 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  requires 
in  order  to  determine  whether  such  bond 
met  the  requirements  of  section  103A  and 
the  extent  to  which  proceeds  of  such  bond 
have  been  made  available  to  low-income  in- 
dividuals, and 

"(G)  a  certification  by  a  State  official  des- 
ignated by  SUte  law  (or.  where  there  is  no 
such  designation,  by  the  Governor)  that  the 
bond  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(n)  (relating  to  the  volume  limitation  on 
quasi-governmental  bonds)." 
Subparagraph  (D)  and  (E)  shall  not  apply 
to  qualified  mortgage  bonds,  qualified  veter- 
ans' mortgage  bonds,  or  qualified  student 
loan  bonds,  or  to  pooled  financings  for 
501(c)(3)  organizations,  as  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(7).  where  the  identity  of  the  fa- 
cilities to  be  financed  has  not  been  estab- 
lished on  the  date  of  issuance. " 

Sec.  11.  Obligations  Exempt  Under 
Other  Laws.— Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
103(m)  is  amended  by  striliing  "and  (n)". 
substituting  "(n).  (o),  (p).  and  (r)"  and 
adding  the  following  sentence:  "The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (q)  shall  also  be  applica- 
ble." 

Sec.  12.  Volume  Limitation.— 

(a)  Change  or  Terminology.— Section  103 
is  amended  by  striking  "private  activity" 
or  "private  activity  "  wherever  it  appears  in 
any  title  or  subtitle  or  in  any  text  and  sub- 
stituting "quasi-governmental"  or  "quasl- 
govemmental".  as  appropriate. 

(b)  OvERLAPPLiNC  TERRITORY.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  103(n)(3)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Overlapping  jurisdictions.— For 
purposes  of  clause  (A)(i),  if  an  area  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  2  or  more  governmental 
units,  such  area  shall  be  treated  as  only 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  unit  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  smallest  geographical 
area  unless  such  unit  agrees  to  surrender  all 
or  part  of  such  Jurisdiction  for  such  calen- 
dar year  to  the  unit  with  overlapping  Juris- 
diction which  has  the  next  smallest  geo- 
graphical area." 

(c)  State  Ceiling.— Clause  (I)  of  section 
103<nH4)(A)  is  amended  by  striking  "$150" 


and   substituting    "$225"   and   by   striking 
"$200,000,000"  and  substituting 

"260.()00.000". 

(d)  Obsolete  Provisions.— Subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  of  section  103(nX4)  are  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  Constitutional  Home  Rule.— Para- 
graph (5)  of  section  103(n)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

(5)  Special  rule  for  states  with  consti- 
tutional HOME  RULE  CITIES.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  applicable  limit  for 
any  constitutional  home  rule  city  for  any 
calendar  year  shall  be  determined  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (3)  by  sub- 
stituting "100  percent"  for  "SO  percent ". 

(B)  Coordination  with  paragraphs  lai 
AND  (31.— In  the  case  of  any  SUte  which 
contains  1  or  more  constitutional  home  rule 
cities,  for  purposes  of  applying  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  with  respect  to  issuing  authori- 
ties in  such  SUte  other  than  constitutional 
home  rule  cities,  the  SUte  ceiling  for  any 
calendar  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  aggre- 
gate applicable  limits  determined  for  such 
year  for  all  constitutional  home  rule  cities 
in  such  SUte. 

(C)  CoNSTmmoNAL  home  rule  city.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "con- 
stitutional home  rule  city"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  calendar  year,  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  SUte  which,  under  a  SUte  con- 
stitution which  was  adopted  in  1970  and  ef- 
fective on  July  1.  1971.  had  home  rule 
powers  on  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year. 

(f)  Other  Issuing  Authorities.— Subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)(i)  of  section  103(n)(6) 
are  amended  by  inserting  "(or  other  au- 
thorities)" after  "governmental  units". 

(G)  Termination  of  governor's  interim 
authority.— Subclause  (I)  of  section 
103(nH6KBKii)  is  amended  to  read: 

"(I)  the  1st  day  of  the  1st  calendar  year 
after  1986  during  which  the  legislature  of 
the  SUte  met  in  regular  session,  or" 

(h)  Home  Rule.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 103(n)(6)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
(C)  State  may  not  alter  allocation  to 
constitutional  home  rule  cities.— Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  a  State  constitu- 
tional amendment  (or  law  changing  the 
home  rule  provision  adopted  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  State  constitution),  the  au- 
thority provided  in  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  that  portion  of  the  State  ceiling 
which  is  allocated  to  any  constitutional 
home  rtUe  city  In  the  State  unless  such  city 
agrees  to  such  different  allocation. 

(i)  Refunding— Paragraph  (7)  of  section 
103(n)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Treatment  of  refunding  issues.— For 
purposes  of  the  volume  limiUtion  imposed 
by  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  term  "quasi-govern- 
mental bond'  shall  not  include  any  bond 
which  is  issued  to  refund  another  bond  to 
the  extent  that  the  amount  of  refunding 
bond  does  not  exceed  the  outstanding 
amount  of  the  refunded  bond. 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  student  loan 
bonds.— In  the  case  of  any  qualified  student 
loan  bond,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply 
only  if  the  maturity  date  of  the  refunding 
bond  is  not  later  than  the  later  of— 

"(i)  the  maturity  of  the  bond  to  be  refund- 
ed, or 

"(11)  the  date  17  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  refunded  bond  was  issued  (or  in 
the  case  of  a  series  of  refundings,  the  date 
on  which  the  original  bond  was  issued). 

"(C)  Special  rule  for  qualified  mortgage 
bonds  and  qualified  veterans'  mortgage 
BONDS.— In  the  case  of  any  qualified  mort- 


gage bond  or  qualified  veterans'  mortgage 
bond,  subparagraph  (A)  shaU  apply  only  If 
the  maturity  date  of  the  refunding  bond  is 
not  later  than  the  later  of — 

"(A)  the  maturity  of  the  bond  to  be  re- 
funded, or 

"(B)  the  date  32  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  refunded  bond  was  issued  (or  in 
the  case  of  a  series  of  refundings.  the  date 
on  which  the  original  bond  was  issued)." 

(J)  Obsolete  Provision.— Paragraph  (8)  of 
section  103(n)  is  repealed. 

(k)  Updating.— Clause  (i)  of  section 
103(n)(10KA)  is  amended  by  striking  "1983  " 
and  substituting  "1985 ". 

(1)  Carryforward  Projects.— Clauses  (I) 
and  (ii)  of  section  103(n)(10ME)  are  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■"(i)  any  project  or  purpose  described  In 
paragraph  (4).  (5)  or  (7)  of  subsection  (b), 
and 

"(ii)  the  purpose  of  issuing  qualified  stu- 
dent loan  bonds,  qualified  tax-increment 
bonds,  qualified  mortgage  bonds,  qualified 
veterans'  mortgage  bonds,  or  mortgage 
credit  certificates. " 

(m)  Mortgage  Credit  Certificates.— 
Paragraph  (12)  of  section  103(n)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(13)  Reduction  for  mortgage  credit  cer- 
tificates.—The  applicable  limit  of  any  au- 
thority issuing  qualified  mortgage  bonds  for 
any  calendar  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  qualified  mortgage  bonds  which 
such  authority  elects  not  to  issue  under  sec- 
tion 25(c)(2)(A)(ii)  during  such  year." 

Sec.  13.  Private  Loan  Bonds.— 

(a)  Change  of  Terminology.— Subsection 
(o)  of  section  103  is  amended  by  striking 

"CONSUMER  "  or  "consumer  "  wherever  it  ap- 
pears in  the  title  or  in  any  subtitle  or  in  the 
text  and  substituting  "private"  or  "pri- 
vate", as  appropriate. 

(b)  Definition.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 103(o)(2)  is  amended  by  striking  "a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the "  and  substituting 
"more  than  5  percent  of  the  net"  and  by 
striking  "who  are  not  exempt  persons 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (b)(3))" 
and  substituting  "other  than  governmenUl 
units". 

(c)  Excluded  Obligations.— Clauses  (1) 
and  (ii)  of  section  103(o)(2)(B)  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  qualified  student  loan  bond  or  quali- 
fied Ux-increment  bond. 

"(ii)  bonds  described  in  paragraphs  (3)(A). 
(3)(B).  (4).  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  of  subsection  (b). 
or" 

(d)  Excluded  Loans.— Clause  (ii)  of  section 
103(o)(2)(C)  is  amended  by  striking  "subsec- 
tion (cK6)(G)(i) "  and  substituting  "subsec- 
tion (c)(6)(H)(i)" 

Sec.  14.  Student  Loan  Bonds.— Paragraph 
(3)  of  section  103(o)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Qualified  student  loan  bonds.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  qualified 
student  loan  bond'  means  any  obligation 
which  is  issued  as  part  of  an  issue  95  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  net  proceeds  of  which 
are  reasonably  expected  to  be  used  directly 
or  indirectly  to  make  or  finance  student 
loans  (including  start-up  cosU)  under— 

(A)  a  program  to  which  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  applies  if— 

(i)  limiUtions  are  imposed  under  the  pro- 
gram on— 

(I)  the  maximum  amount  of  loans  out- 
standing to  any  student,  and 

(II)  the  maximum  rate  of  Interest  payable 
on  tmy  loan, 

(ii)  the  loans  are  directly  or  Indirectly 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government, 


(111)  the  financing  of  loans  under  the  pro- 
gram Is  not  limited  by  Federal  law  to  the 
proceeds  of  obligations  the  interest  on 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  this 
title,  and 

(iv)  special  allowance  paymenU  under  sec- 
tion 438  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966- 

(I)  are  authorized  to  be  paid  with  respect 
to  loans  made  under  the  program,  or 

(II)  would  be  authorized  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  loans  under  the  program  if  such 
loans  were  not  financed  with  the  proceeds 
of  obligations  the  interest  on  which  is 
exempt  from  Uxatlon  under  this  title,  or 

"(B)  the  program  of  insured  loans  to  grad- 
uate students  in  health  profession  schools 
authorized  by  subpart  1  of  the  part  C  of 
title  17  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  S  294  et.  seq.).  or 

""(C)  a  program  approved  by  the  State  to 
which  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (relating  to  guaranteed 
student  loans)  does  not  apply  if  the  pro- 
gram requires  that  a  loan  under  such  pro- 
gram does  not  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  total  cost  of  attendance  and  other 
forms  of  student  assistance  (not  including 
loans  pursuant  to  section  428(a)(1)  of  such 
Act  (relating  to  parent  loans)  or  subpart  I  of 
part  C  of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (relating  to  student  assistance)) 
for  which  the  student  borrower  may  be  eli- 
gible. 

A  program  shall  not  be  treated  as  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  If,  with  respect  to  legal 
residents  of  the  SUte  such  program  dis- 
criminates on  the  basis  of  the  location  (In 
the  United  SUtes)  at  which  the  educational 
Institution  Is  located.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  start-up  costs  means 
Interest  and  administrative  expenses  and 
other  program  cosU  Incurred  pending  the 
development  of  sufficient  revenues  from 
loan  repayments. " 

Sec.  15.  Tax-Increment  Bonds.— Section 
103(0)  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  paragraph  after  paragraph  (3): 

"(4)  Qualified  tax-increment  bonds.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  qualified  tax- 
increment  bond'  means  any  obligation  that 
Is  issued  as  part  of  an  issue  if— 

"(1)  95  percent  or  more  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  Issue  are  to  be  used  for  1  or  more  re- 
development purposes  In  a  designated 
blighted  area. 

"(11)  any  Increase  In  real  property  tax  rev- 
enues from  the  area  by  reason  of  the  carry- 
ing out  of  such  purposes  Is  reserved  (subject 
to  any  prior  reservation)  for  debt  service  on 
the  issue  (or  on  the  issue  and  other  similar 
issues  with  respect  to  the  same  area)  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  such  debt  service,  and 
"(ill)  the  Issue  Is  Issued  pursuant  to— 
"(I)  a  SUte  law  which  authorizes  the  issu- 
ance of  such  bonds  for  1  or  more  redevelop- 
ment purposes  in  blighted  areas,  and 

"'(II)  a  redevelopment  plan  which  Is  adopt- 
ed before  such  Issuance  by  the  governing 
body  described  In  subparagraph  (c)(1)  with 
respect  to  such  area. 

"(B)  Redevelopment  purposes.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  "rede- 
velopment purposes  "  means,  with  respect  to 
any  designated  blighted  area— 

"(1)  the  acquisition  (pursuant  to  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  or  the  threat  thereof)  of 
real  property  located  In  the  area, 

"'(II)  the  clearing  and  preparation  of  land 
in  the  area  for  redevelopment  and  the 
transfer  of  InteresU  in  real  property  located 
In  the  area  to  nongovernmental  persons  for 
fair  market  value. 


"(Ill)  the  rehablllUtlon  of  real  property  In 
the  area  acquired  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (I),  and 

"(iv)  the  relocation  of  occupants  of  the 
real  property  so  acquired. 
■"(C)  Designated  blighted  area.— 
"■(1)  In  general.- The  term  designated 
blighted  area'  means  any  blighted  area  des- 
ignated by  the  governing  body  of  a  local 
general  purpose  governmenUl  unit  In  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  the  area  Is  located. 

"(ID  Blighted  area.— The  following  char- 
acteristics shall  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  governmental  unit  in  determining 
whether  an  area  is  a  blighted  area:  excessive 
vacant  land  on  which  structures  were  previ- 
ously located,  abandoned  or  vacant  build- 
ings, old  buildings,  excessive  vacancies,  sub- 
standard structures,  and  delinquency  In  pay- 
ment of  real  property  uxes. 

"(Ill)  Maximum  area  which  may  be  dbsio- 
nated.— An  area  may  be  designated  by  a  gov- 
ernmenUl unit  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph only  If  the  assessed  value  of  real 
property  located  in  the  area,  when  increased 
by  the  assessed  value  of  real  property  locat- 
ed in  all  designated  blighted  areas  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  governmenUl  unit, 
does  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  toUl  as- 
sessed value  of  all  real  property  located 
within  such  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  16.  Advance  Refundings— Section 
103  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(o)  [pi  (relating  to  cross  references)  as  sub- 
section (s)  and  by  inserting  the  following 
new  subsection  after  subsection  (o): 
"'(p)  Advance  Refunding.- 
■"(  1 )  No  advance  refundings  of  quasi-gov- 
ernmental BONDS.— Section  103(a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obligation  Issued  to  advance 
refund  a  tax-exempt  quasl-govemmenUl 
bond,  or  an  obligation  that  would  be  a 
quasi-governmental  bond  but  for  subsection 
(b)(3).  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  a 
quasi-governmental  bond  described  in  para- 
graph (b)(7)  that  is  issued  for  health  care 
facilities  may  be  advance  refunded  under 
the  rules  set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  Advance  refunding  or  governmental 
BONDS.— Section  103(a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  obligation  (hereinafter  In  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  the  refunding  bond') 
Issued  to  advance  refund  a  tax-exempt  obli- 
gation other  than  a  quasi-governmental 
bond  unless— 

"(A)  the  refunding  bond  is  only  the  first 
or  second  advance  refunding  of  the  original 
bond,  and 

"(B)  the  refunded  bond  Is  required  to  be 
redeemed  not  later  than  the  earliest  date  on 
which  such  bond  could  be  redeemed  at  par. 
If  an  obligation  Is  advance  refunded,  the 
temporary  period  under  subparagraph 
(c)(4)(A)  for  the  refunding  proceeds  and  for 
the  proceeds  of  the  refunded  obligation 
shall  end  7  days  after  the  date  of  Issue  of 
the  refunding  bonds. 

••(3)  Advance  refunding.- For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  an  obligation  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  issued  to  advance  refund  another  obli- 
gation If  it  U  Issued  more  than  180  days 
before  the  redemption  of  the  refunded  obli- 
gation. 

"Stc.  17.  Changes  in  Use  or  Ownerskip.- 
Sectlon  103  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(q)  Effect  of  Changes  in  Use  or  Owner- 
ship.— 
"(1)  Facilities  financed  under  paragraph 

(b)(7).- 

"(A)  Use  in  unrelated  trade  or  busi- 
ness.—If  any  portion  of  a  facility  (other 
than  a  health  care  facility)  financed  by  obli- 


gations exempt  by  reason  of  paragraph 
(bX7)  continues  to  be  owned  by  a  SOKcHS) 
organization,  but  is  used  by  it  during  any 
period  In  an  unrelated  trade  or  business,  the 
Interest  accrued  on  the  obligations  attribut- 
able to  such  portion  for  such  period  shall  be 
nondeductible  against  the  Income  derived 
from  the  unrelated  trade  or  business. 
"(B)  Use  by  a  person  other  than  oovmi- 

mental  unit  or  a  60JICK31   OROANItATlON,— 

"(i)  If  any  portion  of  a  facility  (other  than 
a  health  care  facility)  financed  by  obliga- 
tions exempt  by  reason  of  paragraph  (bK7) 
continues  to  be  owned  by  a  501(c)(3)  organi- 
zation, but  ceases  for  any  period  to  be  used 
by  It  and  Is  made  available  during  any 
period,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  for  use  by  a 
person  other  than  a  governmental  unit  or 
another  501(c)(3)  organization  (or  for  use  by 
another  501(c)(3)  organization  In  lu  unre- 
lated trade  or  business),  an  amount  equal  to 
the  interest  accrued  on  the  obligations  at- 
trlbuUble  to  such  portion  for  such  period 
shall  be  treated  as  an  Item  of  unrelated 
business  income  to  the  owner  with  no  off- 
setting deduction  for  the  Interest  so  ac- 
crued. 

(11)  If  any  portion  of  a  facility  (other  than 
a  health  care  facility)  financed  by  obliga- 
tions exempt  by  reason  or  paragraph  (b)<7) 
continues  to  be  owned  by  a  governmenUl 
unit  but  ceases  to  be  used  by  any  SOKcHS) 
organization  for  a  purpose  other  than  an 
unrelated  trade  or  business  and  Is  made 
available,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  for  use  for 
any  period  by  any  person  In  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness, then  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  this  chapter  for  any  amount  paid  or 
Incurred  for  the  use  of  such  portion  except 
to  the  extent  such  amount  exceeds  the  In- 
terest accrued  for  such  period  on  the  tax- 
exempt  obligations  attribuuble  to  such  por- 
tion. 

"(C)  Change  of  ownership.— If  the  owner- 
ship of  any  portion  of  a  facility  (bther  than 
a  health  care  facility)  financed  by  obliga- 
tions exempt  by  reason  of  paragraph  (bM7) 
is  transferred  by  a  governmental  unit  or 
501(c)(3)  organization  to  a  penon  other 
than  a  governmental  unit  or  601(c)(3)  orga- 
nization (or  to  a  501(c)(3)  organization  for 
use  in  an  unrelated  trade  or  business),  no 
deduction  shall  thereafter  be  allowed  under 
this  chapter  for  any  interest  accrued  for 
any  period  on  obligations  Incurred  by  the 
new  owner  for  the  acquisition  except  to  the 
extent  such  Interest  exceeds  the  Interest  ac- 
crued for  such  period  on  the  tax-exempt  ob- 
ligations attribuuble  to  such  portion. 

"(2)  Other  facilities  financed  by  quasi- 
governmental  bonds.— 

"(A)  If  any  portion  of  any  facility  not 
owned  by  a  governmenUl  unit  and  financed 
by  obligations  exempt  by  reason  of  para- 
graph (b)(3)(A)  or  (4)  ceases  to  be  used  for  a 
purpose  for  which  tax-exempt  obligations 
could  be  Issued  under  paragraph  (b)(3)(A> 
or  (4)  on  the  date  of  Issue,  and  Is  used 
during  a  period  for  a  purpose  for  which  Ux- 
exempt  obligations  could  not  be  so  Issued, 
no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
chapter  for  interest  accrued  on  the  obliga- 
tions attribuuble  to  such  portion  for  such 
period. 

"(3)  Residential  rental  or  limited- 
equity  COOPERATIVE  PROPERTY.— If  a  proJCCt 

financed  by  obligations  exempt  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (b)(3)(B)  ceases  to  satisfy  the  re- 
qulremenU  of  paragraph  (b)(3)(B)  for  a 
period  of  more  than  6  months  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  this  chapter  for  in- 
terest on  the  obllgatl(i)nB  attributable  to 
such  project  for  the  period  of  non-quallflca- 
tlon  after  the  6  months. 
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Sk.  18.  Net  Phockids.— Section  103  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(r)  Nrr  Prockkds.— For  purposes  of  this 
secUon  and  section  103A.  the  term  net  pro- 
ceeds' means  the  proceeds  of  the  issue  re- 
duced by  issuance  costs  and  a  reasonably  re- 
quired reserve  and  replacement  fund." 

Sbc.  19.  QUAUFIED  Mortgage  Bonds.— 

(a)  Significant  Portion.— Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  103A(b)  is  amended  by  striking  'a 
significant  portion  of  the"  and  substituting 
"more  than  5  percent  of  the  net ". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Sunset.- Clause  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 103A(cKl)  is  repealed. 

(c)  95  Percent.— Clause  (i)  of  section 
104A(c)(2)(A)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  95  percent  or  more  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  such  issue  are  to  be  used  to  make  or  fi- 
nance loans  for  owner-occupied  residences, 
and" 

(d)  Cross-Reference.— Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  103A(c)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"EUid  section  103"  after  "section". 

(e)  95  Percent.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 103A(c)<3)  is  amended  by  striking  "sub- 
stantially all  of  the"  and  substituting  "95 
percent  or  more  of  the  net". 

(f)  Cross-Reference.— Subparagraph  (C) 
of  section  103A(cM3)  is  amended  by  striking 
"paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (j)" 
and  substituting  "subsection  (jKl)". 

(g)  First-Time  Boters.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  103A(e)  is  amended  by  striking  "90 
percent  or  more  of  the  lendable"  and  substi- 
tuting "95  percent  or  more  of  the  net '  and 
by  adding  the  following:  "This  requirement 
shall  be  deemed  satisifed  with  respect  to 
any  mortgagor  if  the  party  administering 
the  program  reasonably  believes  on  the 
basis  of  representations  by  the  mortgagor 
that  the  mortgagor  had  no  such  interest. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  previous 
interest  of  a  divorced  person  as  a  co-owner 
or  joint  owner  with  such  person's  spouse 
shall  be  disregarded. 

(h)  Targeting.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
103A(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(2)  Exceptions.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1  )— 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  an  issue 
which  are  used  to  provide  financing  with  re- 
spect to  targeted  area  residences,  and 

"(B)  the  proceeds  of  an  issue  which  are 
used  to  provide  quaUfied  home   improve- 
ment   loans    and    qualified    rehabilitation 
loans, 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

(i)  Purchase  Price.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 103A(f)  is  amended  by  striking  "110" 
and  substituting  "90"". 

(j)  Targeted  Areas.— Paragraph  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 103A(f)  is  amended  by  striking  ■XIV 
and  substituting  •110"  and  by  striking  "110" 
and  substituting  "'90'". 

(k)  Income  Limits  and  Priority.— Subsec- 
tion (g)  of  section  103A  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•(g)  INCOMK  LnuTS  and  Priority  to 
Lower  Income  Limit  Persons.— An  issue 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
only  if  the  issuer  adopts  maximum  income 
limits  and  procedures  for  giving  access  to 
persons  of  lower  income  In  priority  to  per- 
sons of  higher  income."' 

(1)  Cross-references.- Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  103A(i)  is  amended  by  striking  the 
comma  after  "2"  and  striking  "(3) ".  and  by 
Inserting  "(D)"  after  "103(0(8)". 

(m)  Obsolete  Provision.— Paragraph  (3) 
of  section  103A(i)  is  repealed. 

(n)  Obsolete  Provisions  and  Poucy 
Statement— Paragraphs  (3).  (4)  and  (5)  of 
section  103A(J)  are  repealed. 


(o)  Statistical  Area.— Subparagraph  (A) 
of  section  103A(1M4)  is  amended  by  striking 
"standard"  in  two  places. 

(p)  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area.— Sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  Section  103A(1H4)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(B)  Metropolitan  statistical  area.— 
The  term  metropolitan  statistical  area' 
means  the  area  defined  as  such  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce." 

••(g)  Rehabiutation.— Clause  (ii)  of  sec- 
tion 103A(1)(7)(B)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(ii)  in  the  case  of  any  building  other  than 
a  certified  historic  structure,  in  the  rehabili- 
tation process- 
ed) 50  percent  or  more  of  the  existing  ex- 
ternal walls  of  such  building  are  retained  in 
place  as  external  walls. 

••(II)  75  percent  or  more  of  the  existing 
external  walls  of  such  building  are  retained 
in  place  as  Internal  or  external  walls,  and 

•(III)  75  percent  or  more  of  the  existing 
internal  structural  framework  of  such  build- 
ing is  retained  in  place,  and" 

(r)  C^oss-References.— Paragraph  (9)  of 
section  103(a)(1)  is  amended  by  striking 
"subsection  (g)  and"  and  substituting  'para- 
graph ". 

(s)  Cross-Reference.— Subsection  (m)  of 
section  103A  is  amended  by  striking 
"103(bK4)(A)"  and  substituting 

"103(b)(3)(B)." 

(t)  Obsolete  Provision.— Subsection  (n) 
of  section  103A  is  repealed. 

(u)  Obsolete  Provision.— Paragraph  (3) 
of  section  103A(o)  is  repealed. 

(v)  Qualified  Veteran.— Subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  103A(o)(4)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "January  1.  1985"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "January  31,  1985". 

(w)  C^oss-Reference.— Paragraph  (6)  of 
section  103A(o)  is  amended  by  striking  "this 
subsection"  and  substituting  "section 
103(n)"". 

(X)  Change  of  Use.— Section  103A  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  the  following  sub- 
section after  subsection  (o): 
"(p)  Change  of  Use.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  resi- 
dence with  respect  to  which  financing  is 
provided  from  the  proceeds  of  a  qualified 
mortgage  bond  or  qualified  veterans'  bond, 
if  there  is  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  1 
year  in  which  such  residence  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  1  of  the  mortgagors  with 
respect  to  such  residence,  then  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  this  chapter  for  in- 
terest on  such  financing  which  accrues  on 
or  after  the  date  such  period  began. 

••(2)  Exception.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  extent,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  its  application 
would  violate  equity  and  good  conscience. 

Sec.  20.  Amendments  Relating  to  Mort- 
gage Credit  Certificate  Programs.- 

(a)  Income  Limits  and  Priority.— Clause 
(Ui)  of  subsection  25(c)(2)(A)  is  amended  by 
renumbering  subclauses  (IV)  and  (V)  as  (V) 
and  (VI)  and  inserting  a  new  subclause  (IV) 
reading  as  follows: 

••(IV)  subsection  (g)  (relating  to  Income 
limits  and  priority  for  lower  income  per- 
sons)." 

(b)  Good  Faith  Compliance.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  25(c)(2)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  after  clause 
(vii):  'Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C)  of  section  103A(c)(2) 
shall  apply  to  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph." 

(c)  Technical  Amendment  and  Cross-Ref- 
KRENCXS.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
25(cK2>  is  amended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  "(II)  and  (IV)"  and 
substituting  (FV)  and  (V)".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  clause 
(ii)  and  by  striking  out  ".  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ii)  and  substituting  a  period. 

(d)  Techni-al  Amendment.— Subsection 
25<d)  (relating  to  determination  of  certifi- 
cate credit  rate)  is  amended  by  striking 
paragraph  (3). 

(e)  Technical  Amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  25(e)(1)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  (if 
any)  by  which  the  applicable  tax  limit  for 
such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  taxable  year  determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraph,  and 

"(ii)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  carried  to  such  taxable  year 
and  are  attributable  to  taxable  years  before 
the  unused  credit  year."" 

(f)  Repeal  of  Sunset  and  Provision  for 
Reduction  of  Volume  Limitation.— Subsec- 
tions (f)  and  (h)  of  section  15  are  repealed. 

Sec.  21.  Amendments  to  Arbitrage  Regu- 
lations.— 

(a)  Materially  Higher  Yield.— Not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  amend  the  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  arbitrage  requirements  to  elimi- 
nate the  provision  which  permits  a  higher 
yield  on  purpose  obligations  if  the  issuer 
elects  to  waive  the  benefits  of  the  tempo- 
rary period  provisions.  If  such  provision  is 
not  eliminated  before  January  1,  1987  is 
shall  cease  to  apply  to  obligations  issued  on 
or  after  that  date. 

(b)  Student  Loan  Bonds.— The  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  arbitrage  regu- 
lations relating  to  student  loan  bonds  pursu- 
ant to  Section  625(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1984  is  continued. 

Sec.  22.  Penalty  for  Failure  to  File 
Report  on  Compliance  With  Qualified 
Residential  Project  Rules.— Section  6652 
(relating  to  failure  to  file  certain  informa- 
tion returns,  registration  statements,  etc.) 
as  amended  by  title  XIII  of  this  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (k)  as 
subsection  ( 1 )  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (j)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Failure  to  File  Certification  With 
Respect  to  Certain  Rental  Projects.— In 
the  case  of  each  failure  to  provide  a  certifi- 
cation as  required  by  section  103(b)(12)(D) 
at  the  time  prescribed  therefor,  unless  it  is 
shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  willful  neglect,  there  shall  be 
paid,  on  notice  and  demand  of  the  Secretary 
and  In  the  same  manner  as  a  tax.  by  the 
person  failing  to  provide  such  certification, 
an  amount  equal  to  $100  for  each  such  fail- 
ure". 

Sec.  23.  Technical  and  Conforming 
Amendment.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
7871(c)  (relating  to  no  exemption  for  certain 
private  activity  bonds)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  No  exemption  for  quasi-oovernmin- 
TAL  bonds.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  103 
shall  not  apply  to  any  quasi-governmental 
bond  (as  defined  in  section  103(b)(2))  other 
than  bonds  described  in  section  103(bK7) 
issued  by  an  Indian  tribal  government  (or 
subdivision  thereof)." 

Sec.  24.  Conforming  Amendments  op  Se- 
curities Laws.— 

(a)  Securities  Act  of  1933.— Section 
3(aK2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (IS 


U,S.C.  }77c(aH2))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  any  security  which  is  an  Industrial 
development  bond"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "paragraph  (1)  of  such  section 
103(c)  does  not  apply  to  such  security"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  any  interest- 
bearing  security  the  Interest  on  which  is  ex- 
cludable from  gross  Income  under  section 
103(aKl)  of  Title  26  If.  by  reason  of  the  ap- 
plication of  paragraph  (3).  (4)  or  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 103(b),  paragraph  (1)  of  section  103(b) 
does  not  apply  to  such  securi'y." 

(b)  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.— 
Section  3(a)(29)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  5  78c(a)(29))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  any  security  which  is 
an  Industrial  development  bond"  and  all 
that  follows  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  any  inter- 
est-bearing security  the  interest  on  which  is 
excludable  from  gross  Income  under  section 
103(aKl)  of  Title  26  if,  by  reason  of  the  ap- 
plication of  paragraph  (3),  (4).  or  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 103(b)  of  Title  26,  paragraph  (1)  of 
such  section  103(b)  does  not  apply  to  such 
security."' 

(c)  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939.— Section 
304(a)(4)(B)  of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of 
1939  (15  U.S.C.  5  77ddd(a)(4)(B))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  'any  security  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933.  as  amended,  by  paragraph  2  of  subsec- 
tion 3(a)  thereof,  as  amended  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1985. " 

Sec.  25.  Effective  Dates.— 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  the  amendments  made  by 
sections  2  through  20  and  22  through  24 
shall  apply  to  obligations  Issued  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  Section  21 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Exception  for  Construction  or  Bind- 
ing Agreements.— 

(I)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  sections  2  through  20  and  22  through  24 
shall  not  apply  to  obligations  with  respect 
to  a  facility— 

(A)(i)  the  original  use  of  which  com- 
mences with  the  taxpayer,  and  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  rehabilitation  of 
which  began  before  September  26,  1985,  and 
was  completed  on  or  after  such  date, 

(II)  with  respect  to  which  a  binding  con- 
tract to  incur  significant  expenditures  for 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  rehabilita- 
tion was  entered  into  before  September  26. 
1985  whether  or  not  it  was  amended  on  or 
after  that  date  in  respects  not  fundamental- 
ly altering  the  scope  or  purpose  of  the 
project,  and  some  of  such  expenditures  are 
incurred  on  or  after  such  date,  or 

(Hi)  acquired  on  or  after  September  26. 
1985.  whether  or  not  it  was  amended  on  or 
after  that  date  in  respects  not  fundamental- 
ly altering  the  scope  or  purpose  of  the 
project,  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  en- 
tered Into  before  such  date,  and 

(B)  described  in  an  inducement  resolution 
or  other  comparable  preliminary  approval 
adopted  by  the  issuing  authority  (or  by  a 
voter  referendum)  before  September  26. 
1985. 

(2)  Sionipicawt  expenditures.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (IKA),  the  term  "signifi- 
cant expenditures"  means  expenditures 
greater  than  10  percent  of  the  reasonably 
anticipated  cost  of  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  rehablllUtlon  of  the  facility  In- 
volved. 

(c)  Certain  Amendments  to  App/.y  to  Ob- 
ugations  Under  Subsection  (b)  Transi- 
tional Rule.— In  the  case  of  an  obligation 
issued  after  the  date  of  enactment  oi  this 


Act,  and  to  which  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion applies,  the  requirements  of  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  as  amended  by  this  Act  shall  be 
treated  as  Included  in  section  103  and  sec- 
tion 103A  (as  appropriate)  of  such  Code  In 
effect  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act: 

(1)  The  requirement  that  96%  or  more  of 
the  proceeds  of  an  Issue  be  used  for  a  pur- 
pose described  in  section  103(b)(3KB).  (4), 
(5).  or  (7)  in  order  for  section  103(b)(1)  of 
such  Code  not  to  apply. 

(2)  The  requirement  that  96%  or  more  of 
the  proceeds  of  an  issue  be  used  for  a  pur- 
pose described  In  section  103(b)(6)(A)  in 
order  for  section  103(b)(1)  of  such  Code  not 
to  apply. 

(3)  The  requirements  of  section  103(b)(14) 
(relating  to  maturity  may  not  exceed  120 
percent  of  economic  life). 

(4)  The  requirements  of  section  103(1)  (re- 
lating to  advance  refundings). 

(6)  The  requirements  of  section  103(1)  (re- 
lating to  Information  reporting). 

(d)  Refunding  Issues.— 

(1)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3),  the  amendments  made  by 
sections  710  through  716  and  718  through 
720  shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation  the 
pr(x:eeds  of  which  are  used  exclusively  to 
refund  a  qualified  obligation  (or  an  obliga- 
tion which  Is  part  of  a  series  of  refundings 
of  a  qualified  obligation)  if— 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  refunding  obliga- 
tion does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  re- 
funded obligation,  and 

(B)(i)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (11).  the 
refunding  obligation  has  a  maturity  date 
not  later  than  the  later  of— 

(1)  the  last  day  of  the  period  equal  to  120 
percent  of  the  average  reasonably  expected 
economic  life  of  the  facilities  (as  of  the  date 
such  facilities  were  placed  in  service)  fi- 
nanced with  the  proceeds  of  the  qualified 
obligation,  or 

(II)  the  date  which  Is  17  years  after  the 
date  on  which  the  qualified  obligation  was 
Issued,  or 

(11)  in  the  case  of  a  qualified  obligation 
which  was  (when  Issued)  a  qualified  mort- 
gage bond  or  a  qualified  veterans'  mortgage 
bond,  the  refunding  obligation  has  a  maturi- 
ty date  not  later  than  the  date  which  is  32 
years  after  the  date  on  which  the  qualified 
obligation  was  issued. 

For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(i). 
the  average  reasonably  expected  economic 
life  of  a  facility  shall  be  determined  under 
section  146(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (as  added  by  section  701)  as  of  the 
date  the  facility  was  placed  in  service. 

(2)  Qualified  obligation.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  "qualified  obliga- 
tion" means  any  obligation  (other  than  a  re- 
funding ubllgation)  Issued  on  or  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  if  the  Interest 
on  such  obligation  is  exempt  for  tax  under 
section  103  of  such  Code,  but  only  if,  were 
such  obligation  Issued  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thU  Act,  the  Interest  on  such  ob- 
ligation would  not  be  exempt  from  tax 
under  such  section. 

(e)  Certain  Bonds  for  Carryforward 
Projects  Outside  of  Volume  Cap.— Obliga- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  an  election  under 
section  103(n)(10)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (as  In  effect  before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  (relating  to  elective  carry- 
forward of  unused  limitation  for  specified 
projects)  made  before  January  1,  1986.  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  under  section 
103(n)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(as  amended  by  this  Act)  to  the  extent  they 


would  not  have  been  taken  Into  account 
under  said  section  103(n)  (as  In  effect  before 
enactment  of  this  Act). 

(f)  AnBrntAOE  RnnticnoM  dm  Iwvtsr- 
MINTS  IN  Annuities.— In  the  case  of  obliga- 
tions issued  after  September  26,  1986.  sec- 
tion 108(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (as  in  effect  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thU  Act)  shall  be  applied  by 
treating  the  reference  to  securities  In  para- 
graph (2)  thereof  as  including  a  reference  to 
any  annuity  contract. 

(g)  Study  of  Compliance  With  Qualified 
Residential  Project  Rules— The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
pare a  report  on  the  quallutlve  and  quantl- 
Utlve  impact  of  subparagraph  103(b)(3HB> 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  and  on  compliance  with 
such  subparagraph.  Such  a  report  shall  be 
prepared  at  least  annually  and  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 

(h)  Adjustment  or  Volume  Limitatiom  to 
Eftict  Transition.— In  applying  the 
volume  limitation  of  section  103(n)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended 
by  this  Act)  to  obligations  Issued  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  before 
January  1,  1987.  there  shall  be  taken  into 
account  those  ux-exempt  obligations  previ- 
ously Issued  In  1986  that  would  have  been 
subject  to  the  volume  limitation  If  the 
amendmenU  made  by  sections  2  through  20 
and  23  through  24  had  generally  applied  to 
obligations  Issued  after  December  31.  1986. 

(1)  Treatment  of  Certain  Refundings.— 

(I)  For  purposes  of  section  103(p).  an  obli- 
gation issued  on  or  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act  that  would  be  an  industrial 
development  bond  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
user  was  an  exempt  person  under  section 
103(b)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(prior  to  its  amendment  by  this  act)  shall  be 
treated  as  a  quasi-governmental  bond  de- 
scribed In  section  103(b)(7). 

( 2 )( A )  Section  1 03(  p  H 1 )  of  such  Code  shall 
not  apply  to  any  obligation  issued  for  the 
advance  refunding  of  any  obligation  which 
when  issued  was  not  described  in  paragraph 
(B)  If- 

(i)  the  refunded  obligation  is  Issued  on  or 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and 

(II)  such  refunding  meeU  the  require- 
menu  of  section  103(p)(2)  of  such  Code. 

(B)  An  obligation  is  described  In  this  sub- 
paragraph If  such  obligation  as  an  industrial 
development  bond,  a  qualified  mortgage 
bond,  a  qualified  veterans'  mortgage  bond,  a 
consumer  loan  bond,  or  any  obligation  de- 
scribed In  section  103(m)  of  such  Code  (In- 
cluding paragraph  (3)  thereof),  as  In  effect 
before  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  If  the  use 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  refunded  bond  was 
comparable  to  the  use  of  proceeds  of  any 
other  bond  described  In  this  subparagraph. 

Sec.  26.  Tax  Preferences— Section  67  la 
amended  by  adding  the  following  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  Tax-Exemtt  Interest.— Tax-exempt 
interest  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  Item  of 
tax  preference." 

Sic.  27.  Depreciation.— Section  168  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (k)  as 
(1)  and  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (k)  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"(k)  Tax-Exempt  Bono  Financio  Proper- 
ty.—The  depreciation  of  low  Income  hous- 
ing, or  of  water,  sewer  and  solid  waste  facili- 
ties described  In  section  103(b>(3)(A)  (1)  and 
(ill),  shall  not  be  affected  by  reason  of  their 
financing  by  tax-exempt  obligations." 
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Sec.  28.  limntst  Incurred  To  Carry  Tax- 
ExBMKT  Bonos.— 

(a)  Gkwkral  Ruix.— Section  265  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection;  

••(ij)  Pro  Rata  Allocation  or  Interest 
ExrxNSB  OF  Financial  Institutions  to  Tax- 
Exempt  Interest.— 

■•(  1 )  In  ckniral.— In  the  case  of  a  financial 
institution,  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
for  that  portion  of  the  taxpayers  interest 
expense  which  Is  allocable  to  tax-exempt  in- 
terest. 

•■(2)  Allocation— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  the  portion  of  the  taxpayers  in- 
terest expense  which  is  allocable  to  tax- 
exempt  interest  is  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  interest  expense  as— 
"(A)  the  taxpayers  average  adjusted  bases 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1016)  of  tax- 
exempt  obligations  acquired  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  sul)section.  bears  to 

"(B)  such  average  adjusted  bases  for  all 
assets  of  the  taxpayer. 

■■(3)  Dekinitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Interest  expenses.— The  term  inter- 
est expense'  means  the  aggregate  amount 
allowable  to  the  taxpayer  as  a  deduction  for 
interest  for  the  taxable  year  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  sulwection  and  sec- 
tion 291 ).  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  interest'  includes  amounts 
(whether  or  not  designated  as  interest)  paid 
In  respect  of  deposits,  investment  certifi- 
cates, or  withdrawable  or  repurchasable 
share. 
"(B)  Tax-exempt  obligation.— 
(i)  The  term  tax-exempt  obligation' 
means  any  obligation  the  interest  on  which 
is  wholly  exempt  from  taxes  imposed  by 
this  subtitle.  Such  term  includes  shares  of 
stock  of  a  regulated  investment  company 
which  during  the  taxable  year  of  the  holder 
thereof  distributes  exempt-interest  divi- 
dends. Such  term  does  not  include  obliga- 
tions exempt  from  taxation  by  reason  of 
section  103(b)(6)  or  small  issuer  governmen- 
tal obligations. 

(ii)  In  determining  whether  an  obligation 
is  exempt  by  reason  of  section  103(b)(6)  f()r 
the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  limit 
set  forth  in  section  103(b)(l5)  shall  be  ap- 
plied as  if  it  were  $10,000,000  instead  of 
$40,000,000  but  events  occurring  after  the 
date  of  acquisition  of  the  obligation  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
whether  the  obligation  satisfies  the  limit  as 
so  modified. 

(iii)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
"small  Issuer  governmental  obligation" 
means  a  tax-exempt  obligation,  other  than  a 
quasi-governmental  bond  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 103(b))  which  is  designated  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  issuer.  The  issuer  may  designate 
obligations  only  if  it  is  reasonably  expected 
that  it  will  not  issue  more  than  $10,000,000 
of  obligations  eligible  to  be  designated  in 
any  calendar  year  and  may  not  designate 
more  than  $10,000,000  of  such  obligations  in 
any  calendar  year  in  the  aggregate.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  foregoing  sentence,  the  issu- 
ance of  obligations  to  retire  prior  obliga- 
tions within  30  days  shall  not  be  counted  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  of  the  prior  obli- 
gations being  directly  or  indirectly  refunded 
that  were  counted  in  the  same  year. ' 

"(4)  Financial  institution.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  sulwection.  the  term  financial 
institution'  means  any  person  who— 

■■(A)  acc.-pts  deposiU  from  the  public  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  such  person's  trade 
or  business  and  is  subject  to  Federal  or 
State  supervision  as  a  financial  institution, 
or 


"(B)  is  a  corporation  described  in  section 
585(a)<2). 

"(5)  Coordination  with  subsection  (ai.— 
If  interest  on  any  indebtedness  is  disallowed 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
tax-exempt  obligation— 

•'(i)  such  disallowed  interest  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  applying 
this  subsection,  and 

•'(ii)  for  purpose  of  applying  paragraph 
(2).  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  tax-exempt 
obligation  shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below 
zero)  by  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness." 

(b)  Repeal  of  Special  Treatment  For 
Certain  Financial  Institutions.— Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  265  (as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence. 

(c)  Termination  of  Reduction  in  Deduc- 
tion FOR  Interest  Allocable  to  Tax- 
Exempt  Obligations  Under  Section  291.— 

(1)  In  general.— Clause  (i)  of  section 
291(eKl)(B)  (relating  to  interest  on  debt  to 
carry  tax-exempt  obligations  acquired  after 
l>ecember  31.  1982)  is  amended  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  comma 
and  adding  the  following:  'excluding,  how- 
ever, obligations  that  are  subject  to  section 
265(b)." 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— Subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  291(e)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "without  regard  to  this  section"  in 
clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"without  regard  to  this  section  and  section 
265(b)." 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment.— Section  265  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "No  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  for—""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  General  Rule.— No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  for—". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  obligations  acquired 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  Obligations  acouihed  pursuant  to 
certain  commitments.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  any  tax-exempt  obligation 
which  is  acquired  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  pursuant  to  a  direct  or 
indirect  written  commitment— 

(A)  to  purchase  or  repurchase  such  obliga- 
tion, and 

(B)  entered  into  before  September  25. 
1985.  shall  be  treated  as  an  obligation  ac- 
quired before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  29.  Treatment  of  Tax-Exempt  Inter- 
est Received  by  Insurance  Companies.— 

(a)  In  General.— Section  832  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  subsections: 

"(f)  Tax-Exempt  Interest.— The  amount 
which  would  (but  for  this  sut)section)  be 
taken  into  account  under  subsection  (b)(5) 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
applicable  percentage  of  the  tax-exempt  in- 
terest received  or  accrued  during  the  tax- 
able year.  The  applicable  percentage  shall 
be  10  percent  for  taxable  years  beginning 
before  January  1,  1988.  and  15  percent  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1987.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
interest  received  or  accrued  on  any  obliga- 
tion acquired  on  or  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection. 

•'(g)  Alternative  Measure  or  Taxable 
Income.— Tax-exempt  interest  shall  not  be 
included  in  any  alternative  minimum  meas- 
ure of  the  taxable  income  of  an  Insurance 
company  to  which  is  part  II  or  III  applies." 
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(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  uxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1986. 

Sec.  30.  Non-Reporting  of  Tax-Exempt 
Interest  on  Returns.— Section  6012  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
(e)  and  inserting  a  new  subsection  (d): 

"(d)  Tax-exempt  interest  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  reported  on  Income  tax  re- 
turns." 

Sec.  31.  Non-Reporting  of  State  or  Local 
Tax  Receipts.— Section  6050E(a)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  sentence:  "Such 
reporting  shall  not  be  required  with  respect 
to  the  receipt  of  State  or  local  Ux  pay- 
ments." 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  Durenberger  and 
Mr.  DoMENici.  in  sponsoring  this  im- 
portant tax-exempt  bond  legislation 
because  the  well-Intended  "reforms" 
Included  in  H.R.  3838  unjustly  impair 
the  ability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  meet  their  inherent  responsi- 
bilities. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
it  offers  a  responsive  and  constructive 
alternative  to  the  tax-exempt  bond 
provisions  in  both  H.R.  3838  and 
present  law. 

Effective  tax-exempt  bond  reform 
legislation  must  keep  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing in  check  to  prevent  misuse, 
but  must  also  be  sensitive  to  the  reali- 
ties of  today's  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Thus,  successful  reform  will 
enable  these  entities  to  meet  their  es- 
sential capital  construction  needs  and 
at  the  same  time  eliminate  the  poten- 
tial for  misuse. 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  today  as  a 
former  mayor,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  tax-exempt  bond  provisions  of 
H.R.  3838  will  indeed  undermine  the 
essential  capital  construction  pro- 
grams of  local  governments. 

As  New  Federalism  continues  to 
evolve  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments shoulder  greater  responsibilities 
and  costs.  Congress  must  not  eliminate 
the  very  tools  that  our  local  govern- 
ments and  States  have  relied  upon  to 
finance  not  their  new,  but  their  tradi- 
tional responsibilities— particularly 
when  other  congressional  actions 
threaten  to  significantly  increase 
State  and  local  responsibilities  and 
costs  for  both  operating  and  capital 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  State 
and  local  governments  should  and  will 
bear  their  share  of  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion burden.  Budget  deficits  have  re- 
quired reductions  in  Federal  funds  to 
cities  and  New  Federalism  has  brought 
shifting  roles.  Thus,  as  our  localities 
now  assume  almost  exclusive  responsi- 
bility for  the  Nation's  overwhelming 
infrastructure  and  redevelopment 
needs.  It  is  unconscionable  that  Con- 
gress would  at  the  same  time  restrict 
and  effectively  "gut"  the  most  effec- 
tive and  viable  financing  tools  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  governments. 
The  good  intentions  may  which  have 
Inspired  the  House  reforms,  would  be 
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memorialized     in     the     unaddressed 
decay  of  America's  cities. 

Eliminating  or  severely  restricting 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  bonds,  as 
H.R.  3838  proposes,  would  be  short- 
sighted in  the  extreme.  Particularly 
when  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
recently  Identified  capital  financing 
needs  nationwide  of  $1.1  trillion 
through  the  year  2000.  or  $73  billion 
annually  for  the  extension  and  renew- 
al of  America's  vital  infrastructure- 
much  of  which  can  be  achieved 
through  State  and  local  efforts  even 
unaided  by  Federal  community  devel- 
opment grant  funds  formerly  avail- 
able. 

I  am  an  original  sponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation because  it  strengthens  the 
present  tax-exempt  bond  system  to 
prevent  misuse  and  yet  it  enables  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  to 
responsibly  help  themselves  to  meet 
their  specific  and  individual  needs. 

Mr.  President,  effective  tax-reform 
will  both  address  the  abuses  in  the 
system  and  recognize  that  tax-exempt 
bonds  are  the  only  cost-effective  way 
for  State  and  local  governments  to 
meet  their  capital  needs.  Tax  reform 
legislation  must  focus  on  the  root  of 
the  problem  and  not  eliminate  the 
program.  This  proposal  offers  a  real 
opportunity  to  meet  our  Federal  ob- 
jectives of  responsible  tax  reform  to 
protect  against  potential  misuse  and 
exponential  bond  growth,  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  local  objectives  of  pro- 
viding essential  financing  mechanisms 
for  infrastructure  needs. 

Budget  deficits  necessitate  innova- 
tive financing  alternatives.  Responsi- 
ble tax-exempt  financing  will  foster 
public-private  partnershps  to  meet 
public  purpose  objectives.  For  these 
reasons,  I  am  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  its  timely  consideration. 
Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  important  legislation.  This 
legislation  is  a  good  first  step  in  ad- 
dressing some  of  the  shortcomings  in 
the  tax-exempt  bond  provisions  of  the 
House-passed  tax  reform  bill.  I  believe 
more  needs  to  be  done  in  some  specific 
areas,  but  this  bill  marks  a  beginning. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  the  House 
bill  contains  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  all  tax-exempt 
bonds.  Under  the  House  bill's  terms, 
traditional  sources  of  tax-exempt  fi- 
nance such  as  general  obligation  bonds 
are  threatened,  as  are  bonds  used  by 
nonprofit  organizations  and  others. 
The  bill  imposes  new,  restrictive 
volimie  caps  while  we  are  still  deci- 
phering the  Impact  of  the  latest  round 
of  changes  in  bond  tax  laws.  Partner- 
ships between  public  and  private  par- 
ties would  come  to  a  jarring  halt 
under  the  House  bill.  Attempting  to 
abide  by  the  new  guidelines  called  for 
will  prove  an  administrative  night- 
mare. And.  the  bill  contains  an  effec- 


tive date  which  has  already  brought 
chaos  to  bond  markets. 

Conversations  with  community  lead- 
ers in  Tennessee  and  with  my  col- 
leagues indicate  that  many  worthy 
projects  are  now  in  jeopardy  due  to 
the  chsuiges  in  the  House  bill.  Indeed, 
rather  than  devoting  resources  to 
planning  beneficial  projects  in  their 
areas,  community  leaders  are  using 
their  energy  to  find  innovative  ways  to 
safeguard  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonds.  In  my  home  State  of  Tennes- 
see, for  example,  the  Tennessee  Mu- 
nicipal League  is  ptilling  together  a 
municipal  bond  pool  In  response  to  the 
uncertainty  which  has  followed  pas- 
sage of  the  House  tax  reform  bill. 

Clamping  down  on  what  has  tradi- 
tionally been  an  Important  source  of 
capital  financing  for  local  conununl- 
tles  makes  little  sense  in  light  of  the 
budget  cuts  proposed  in  other  aid  pro- 
grams. As  the  Federal  Government 
continues  to  cut  existing  capital  aid 
programs,  State  and  local  goverrunents 
must  be  able  to  fill  in  the  void  in  cap- 
ital finance  needs.  Tax-exempt  financ- 
ing is  one  way  that  local  conununlty 
leaders  can  meet  this  need.  Yet,  the 
provisions  of  the  House  tax  reform  bill 
are  likely  to  reduce  total  bond  issu- 
ance by  as  much  as  $51  billion  accord- 
ing to  the  Joint  Tax  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  introduce 
today  will  help  safeguard  this  impor- 
tant capital  financing  tool.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  I  do  not  have  reservations 
about  some  of  the  bill's  provisions.  I 
believe  the  sections  dealing  with  users 
of  industrial  development  bonds  can 
be  Improved  upon.  In  Tennessee,  we 
used  roughly  $623  million  in  small 
issue  IDB's  in  1983  and  $675  million  in 
1984.  These  bonds  are  proving  central 
to  the  continued  economic  growth  and 
development  of  Tennessee  and  I  am 
concerned  about  the  protection  ac- 
corded small  issue  IDB's  in  this  pack- 
age. 

In  addition,  the  treatment  of  non- 
profit users  of  tax-exempt  bonds  in 
this  package  warrants  further  atten- 
tion. These  bonds  help  provide  critical 
public  needs  such  as  health  care  and 
education  and  I  believe  are  worthy  of 
special  attention. 

In  the  weeks  ahead.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  working  with  my  colleagues  on 
these  and  other  points,  such  as  hous- 
ing needs,  to  guarantee  that  any  tax 
reform  package  passed  by  the  Senate 
fully  addresses  major  tax-exempt  bond 
issues.  The  legislation  we  introduce 
today  provides  us  with  a  solid  base  for 
such  efforts.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  In  our  efforts  to  safeguard  this 
Important  financing  tool. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  conduct,  once  every  10  years,  a 
survey    on    the    Impact    of    Federal 


health  care  expenditures;  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmirb  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  2168.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  veter- 
ans' benefits  for  former  prisoners  of 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

improved  vrriRANB  benefits  POR  rORMKR 

PRISONERS  or  WAR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  for  myself  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  Senator 
HEiifz.  legislation  to  Improve  the  medi- 
cal benefits  provided  through  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  our  former 
prisoners  of  war. 

Under  current  law  It  Is  presumed 
that  if  a  former  prisoner  of  war  is  suf- 
fering from  1  of  the  10  medical  disor- 
ders listed  in  section  312(b)  of  title  38, 
then  that  disorder  is  the  result  of  his 
internment  as  a  prisoner,  and  he  will 
receive  special  priority  for  treatment 
In  Veteran's  Administration  medical 
facilities.  The  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing would  add  2  medical  disorders 
to  the  existing  list  of  10. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, legislation  was  introduced  which 
would  add  eight  medical  disorders  to 
the  current  list.  Most  of  the  disorders 
referred  to  In  S.  1446  are  far  reaching 
and  extremely  common  amongst  the 
elderly  within  our  society.  The  prob- 
lem with  adding  them  to  the  existing 
list  is  that  It  is  difficult  for  the  medi- 
cal community  to  show  causation  be- 
tween the  disorder  and  the  individual's 
POW  experience. 

After  discussion  with  the  American 
Ex-Prisoners  of  War  and  medical  offi- 
cials at  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
we  determined  that  two  medical  disor- 
ders, however,  should  be  included  with 
the  existing  list  of  presumptions.  They 
are  organic  residuals  of  frostbite,  par- 
ticularly "frozen  hands  and  feet,"  and 
arthritis  resulting  from  trauma  in- 
curred while  Interned  as  a  prisoner  of 
war. 

There  are  very  few  Americans,  com- 
paratlvley  speaking,  who  are  fully 
aware  of  the  horrors  associated  with 
being  a  prioner  of  war.  American  serv- 
ice personnel  unlucky  enough  to  have 
been  captured  during  the  various  con- 
flicts this  country  has  particltated  in. 
have  had  to  endure  torture,  starva- 
tion, and  disease  to  a  degree  far 
beyond  most  of  our  imaginations. 
Many  of  them  suffer  today  from  the 
hardships  which  were  inflicted  upon 
them  years  ago. 

During  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  many  American  pris- 
oners were  forced  to  march  through 
harsh  winter  weather  or  were  detained 
in  camps  which  lacked  the  proper  fa- 
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cilities  to  shield  them  from  the  bitter 
cold.  As  a  result  of  their  exposure, 
many  of  them  developed  frostbite,  the 
lasting  effects  of  which  can  be  severe. 
If  the  veteran  is  fortunate  enough  not 
to  have  lost  the  hand  or  foot  or  other 
portion  of  the  body  which  was  ex- 
posed, he  may  still  suffer  from  irrep- 
arable nerve  or  tissue  damage.  The 
first  provision  of  this  bill  would  ensure 
that  proper  care  is  afforded  to  those 
individuals  who  are  today  hampered 
by  the  residual  effects  of  frostbite 
they  suffered  years  ago. 

The  second  provision  of  this  bill 
would  include  within  the  law,  for  pur- 
poses of  treatment,  the  presumption 
for  arthritis  resulting  from  trauma  en- 
diired  while  in  captivity  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.  We  have  all  heard  the  stories 
of  men  who  were  severly  beaten  and 
tortured.  Today,  those  same  men  may 
suffer  from  certain  arthritic  condi- 
tions due  to  their  torture  and  should 
be  entitled  to  the  proper  medical  at- 
tention for  those  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  of  the 
nearly  85.000  former  prisoners  of  war 
this  bill  Is  long  overdue.  We  can  never 
makeup  for  the  time  and  livelihood 
which  was  lost  during  their  captivity, 
but  we  can  ensure  that  they  are  pro- 
vided adequate  medical  attention  for 
their  infirmities  resulting  from  that 
captivity.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port swift  and  favorable  consideration 
of  this  biU. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
90,000  living  former  prisoners  of  war. 
For  decades  we  have  known  that  these 
former  servicemen  face  great  health 
risks,  and  yet  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration does  not  provide  adequate  as- 
sistance to  them.  In  1965  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  stated  that 
former  prisoners  of  war  suffer  dispro- 
portionately from  physical  and  anxie- 
ty-related disorders.  It  took  until  1981 
for  Congress  to  act.  Public  Law  97-37 
established  a  presumption  of  service- 
connected  disability  for  former  prison- 
ers of  war  who  suffered  from  anxiety- 
related  disorders. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  in  bringing 
before  the  Senate  legislation  which 
would  provide  additional  presumptions 
of  service  connection  to  former  prison- 
ers of  WSU-.  My  colleagues  must  under- 
stand why  this  presumption  Is  so  very 
important  to  ex-prisoners  of  war.  You 
see,  Mr.  President,  our  Nations  en- 
emies were  not  kind  enough  to  keep 
health  and  medical  records  for  our 
POW's.  When  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  OI's  were  freed  from  Hitler's  Ger- 
many In  1945.  they  did  not  return  with 
detailed  records  of  their  medical  care 
during  Incarceration.  As  a  result,  when 
these  valorous  servicemen  present 
themselves  at  the  VA.  in  desperate 
need  of  care,  they  are  xinable  to  prove 
that  their  Injury  is  service  related  and 
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unable  to  receive  priority  care  in  the 
VA  hospital  system. 

This  is  a  true  injustice,  and  one 
which  the  bill  Senator  Tmnuioin)  and 
I  have  introduced  will  help  to  correct. 
Under  our  legislation  former  prisoners 
of  wsu-  will  be  presumed  to  have  serv- 
ice-connected disability  for  residuals 
of  frostbite  and  bodily  damage  which 
resulted  from  trauma.  These  are  very 
limited  presimiptions,  Mr.  President, 
which  cover  some  of  the  most  basic  in- 
juries that  these  outstanding  citizens 
sustained  overseas.  Residuals  of  frost- 
bite include  primarily  frozen  hands 
and  feet,  which  so  many  European 
theater  prisoners  of  war  sustained.  To 
not  treat  the  resulting  damage  of  the 
mistreatment  these  men  sustained  is 
intolerable  as  a  policy  and  unaccept- 
able to  me  personally.  Our  bill  will 
complete  the  work  which  we  under- 
took in  Public  Law  97-37. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  strongly  sup- 
port this  bill,  and  act  quickly  upon  it. 
Twenty-one  years  have  passed  since 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
study,  and  we  have  not  completed 
action  on  its  findings.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (by  request): 
S.  2169.  A  bill  to  provide  for  mem- 
bership for  the  United  States  in  the 
Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee 
Agency,  and  for  United  States  accept- 
ance of  the  merger  of  the  capital  re- 
sources of  the  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

MULTILATCRAL  INVESTMiarT  onARANTKE  AGEMCY 
ACT 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  member- 
ship for  the  United  States  in  the  Mul- 
tilateral Investment  Guarantee 
Agency,  and  for  United  States  accept- 
ance of  the  merger  of  the  capital  re- 
sources of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  I  am  introducing  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter 
from  the  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  dated  March  5, 
1986. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2169 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I-MULTILATERAL 
INVESTMENT  GUARANTEE  AGENCY 
Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee  Agency 
Act.": 

ACCXPTAMCE  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  102.  The  President  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  accept  membership  for  the  United 
States  In  the  Multilateral  Investment  Guar- 
antee Agency  (hereinafter  the  "Agency") 
provided  for  by  the  Convention  EsUblishing 
the  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee 
Agency  (hereinafter  the  "Convention ')  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(hereinafter  the  "Bank"). 

GOVERNOR  AMD  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR 

Sec.  103.  The  Governor  and  Alternate 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act.  as  amended  (59  SUt.  512.  22  U.S.C.  286. 
et  seg.),  shall  serve  as  Governor  and  Alter- 
nate Governor,  respectively,  of  the  Agency. 

APPUCABIUTY  OF  BRETTON  WOODS  AGREEMENTS 
ACT 

Sec.  104.  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  Agency 
to  the  same  extent  as  with  respect  to  the 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Reports  with  respect  to  the  Agency  under 
sections  4(b)  (5)  and  (6)  of  that  Act  shall  be 
included  in  the  reports  made  thereunder 
after  the  United  States  accepts  membership 
in  the  Agency. 

RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  105.  Unless  authorized  by  law,  neither 
the  President  nor  any  person  or  agency 
shall,  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes— 

(a)  subscribe  to  additional  shares  of  stock 
of  the  Agency: 

(b)  vote  for  or  agree  to  any  amendment  of 
the  Convention  which  increases  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  or  which  changes 
the  purpose  or  functions  of  the  Agency;  or 

(c)  make  a  loan  or  provide  other  financing 
to  the  Agency. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS  AS  DEPOSITORIES 

Sec.  106.  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  which 
is  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Agency  shall  act 
as  its  depository  or  as  its  fiscal  agent,  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shall  supervise  and  direct  the 
carrying  out  of  these  functions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks. 

SUBSCRIPTION  OF  STOCK 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  twenty  thousand  five 
hundred  and  nineteen  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Agency:  Provided,  That  the 
subscription  shall  be  effective  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriations  Acts. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  pay- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  subscription  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
those  shares.  $222,015,580. 

(c)  Any  payment  of  dividends  made  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Agency  shall  be  depos- 
ited into  the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipt. 


JURISDICTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  COURTS  AND 
ENFORCrEMENT  OF  ARBITRAL  AWARDS 

Sec.  108.  For  the  purposes  of  any  civil 
action  which  may  be  brought  within  the 
United  SUtes.  Its  territories  or  possessions, 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  or 
against  the  Agency  in  accordance  with  the 
Convention,  including  an  action  brought  to 
enforce  an  arbitral  award  against  the 
Agency,  the  Agency  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Federal  judicial  district 
in  which  iU  principal  office  within  the 
United  SUtes  or  lU  agent  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting  service  or  notice  of 
service  is  located,  and  any  such  action  to 
which  the  Agency  shall  be  party  shall  be 
deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  the  district  courU  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Including  the  courts  enumer- 
ated In  section  460  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  of  any 
such  action.  When  the  Agency  Is  a  defend- 
ant In  any  action  In  a  SUte  court.  It  may  at 
any  time  before  the  trial  thereof  remove  the 
action  into  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  SUtes  by  following  the  proce- 
dure for  removal  provided  in  section  1446  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  109.  Articles  43  through  48.  Inclusive, 
of  the  Convention  shall  have  full  force  and 
effect  In  the  United  SUtes.  lU  territories 
and  possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  upon  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  Convention  for  the  United  States. 

Sec.  110.  (a)  An  award  of  an  arbitral  tribu- 
nal resolving  a  dispute  arising  under  Article 
57  or  Article  58  of  the  Convention  shall 
create  a  right  arising  under  a  treaty  of  the 
United  SUtes.  The  pecuniary  obligations 
imposed  by  such  an  award  shall  be  enforced 
and  shall  be  given  the  same  full  faith  and 
credit  as  if  the  award  were  a  final  judgment 
of  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction  of  one  of 
the  several  SUtes.  The  Federal  Arbitration 
Act  (9  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  shall  not  apply  to  en- 
forcement of  awards  rendered  pursuant  to 
the  Convention. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes  (including  the  courts  enumerated  In 
section  460  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code) 
shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  actions 
and  proceedings  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  regardless  of  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy. 

TITLB  II— INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Sec.  201.  The  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  (73  SUt.  299.  22  U.S.C.  238) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  31.  The  United  SUtes  Governor  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  is 
hereby  authorized  to  agree  to  and  to  accept 
the  amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment in  the  proposed  resolution  entitled 
"Merger  of  Inter-regional  and  Ordinary 
Capital  Resources'. '. 

Section-by-8ection  Analysis 

TITLE  I— multilateral  INVESTMENT 
GUARANTEE  AGENCY  ACT 

Section  101  provides  that  title  I  may  be 
cited  as  "Multilateral  Investment  Guaran- 
tee Agency  Act." 

Section  102  authorizes  the  President  to 
accept  membership  for  the  United  SUtes  In 
the  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee 
Agency  (the  "MIGA").  Under  the  Conven- 
tion EsUblishing  the  Multilateral  Invest- 
ment Guarantee  Agency  (the  "Conven- 
tion"), the  President  (or  his  designee)  will 
accept  membership  by  depositing  an  Instru- 
ment of  acceptance  or  ratification  with  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  (the  "Bank"),  which  will  act 


as  depository  for  the  Convention.  (Articles 
61,63) 

Section  103  provides  that  the  United 
SUtes  Governor  and  Alternate  Governor 
for  the  Bank  will  serve  as  Governor  and  Al- 
ternate Governor  in  the  MIGA.  Under  the 
Convention,  the  United  SUtes  has  the  right 
to  appoint  a  Governor  and  alternate  (Art. 
31(b)).  As  long  as  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
shareholders,  the  United  SUtes  also  has  the 
right  to  elect  separately  a  Director  (ArU.  32. 
41;  Commentary,  para.  58),  who  may  ap- 
point an  Alternate  (Art.  32). 

Section  104  through  107  are  similar  to 
provisions  contained  in  legislation  for  the 
multilateral  development  banks.  Section 
104,  for  example,  provides  for  oversight. 
Inter-agency  coordination,  and  reporting  to 
the  Congress  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  MoneUry  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies.  Sections  105  (requiring 
prior  Congressional  approval  for  cerUln 
acte)  and  106  (authorizing  any  Federal  re- 
serve bank  to  be  depository  for  the  Agency) 
also  parallel  provisions  In  development  bank 
legislation. 

Section  107  authorizes  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury  to  subscribe  to  the  20,519 
shares  allocated  to  the  U.S.  by  the  Conven- 
tion. $222,015,580  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  that  end.  Of  that  amount,  10% 
win  be  paid  In  cash,  and  an  additional  10% 
will  be  paid  by  letter  of  credit  or  similar  In- 
strument, to  be  encashed  by  the  Board  to 
meet  the  MIGA's  obligations.  The  Adminis- 
tration will  seek  appropriations  for  that 
20%  portion  of  the  price  of  shares  as  part  of 
the  FY  1987  budget.  The  balance  of  the 
share  price  will  be  subject  to  call  by  the 
MIGA  when  required  to  meet  Its  obliga- 
tions; the  Administration  will  seek  program 
limitations  for  the  80%  portion  for  FY  1987. 
Section  108  contains  provisions  like  those 
in  legislation  for  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  regarding  the  Agency's  amena- 
bility to  suit  on  the  United  SUtes.  In  gener- 
al the  Agency  Is  not  subject  to  suit  on  ac- 
tions within  the  scope  of  Articles  57  and  58 
of  the  Convention  prior  to  a  final  arbitral 
award.  Those  Articles  provide  mechanisms 
(noUbly  arbitration)  for  resolving  disputes 
between  the  Agency  and  members,  and  dis- 
putes arising  under  a  contract  of  guarantee 
or  reinsurance  between  the  parties  thereto. 
The  Agency  is  also  not  subject  to  suit  by 
members  or  persons  acting  for  or  deriving 
claims  from  members,  or  (reflecting  current 
law)  on  personnel  matters. 

However,  the  Convention  recognizes  the 
remote  possibility  that  suits  may  be  brought 
against  the  Agency  in  the  courU  of  the 
United  States.  An  Investor  holding  a  MIGA 
guarantee,  for  example,  may  go  to  arbitra- 
tion to  resolve  a  dispute  arising  under  a  con- 
tract of  guarantee  or  reinsurance  with  the 
MIGA,  and  then  seek  to  enforce  a  final  arbi- 
tral award  against  the  Agency  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  SUtes.  Section  108  establishes 
the  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts  in  such  a  situ- 
ation. 

Section  109  U  also  like  provisions  In  devel- 
opment bank  legUlation.  and  gives  full  force 
and  effect,  within  the  United  States,  lu  ter- 
ritories, possessions  and  Puerto  Rico,  to  de- 
fined privileges  and  Immunities  accorded 
under  the  Convention  to  enable  the  Agency 
to  fulfill  lU  functions.  Those  privileges  and 
immunities  will  take  effect  upon  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  Convention  for  the  United 
States.  The  Convention  will  enter  into  force 
for  the  United  States  when  a  prescribed 
number  of  members  (including  the  United 
SUtes)  have  deposited  ratifications  (Article 
61),  or.  If  the  Convention  has  already  en- 


tered Into  force,  when  the  United  SUtes  de- 
poslU  its  Instrument  of  ratification. 

The  privileges  and  Immunities  In  the  Con- 
vention, among  other  things,  provide  that: 

1.  The  property  and  the  assets  of  the 
Agency,  wherever  located  or  by  whomsoever 
held,  shall  be  Immune  from  expropriation 
or  any  other  form  of  seizure  by  executive  or 
legislative  action.  (This  provision  would  not 
affect  the  judicial  execution  of  a  final  arbi- 
tral award,  as  noted  above.)  That  property 
and  those  assets  are  also  to  be  Immune  from 
all  uxes.  Assets  are  defined  as  Including 
"other  asseU  administered  by  the  Agency  In 
furtherance  of  lU  objective".  Those  asseU 
could  Include  assets  contributed  by  public 
agencies  and  held  by  the  Agency  In  trust  as 
an  Insurance  fund  to  promote  direct  Invest- 
ment in  developing  countries  consistent 
with  the  Agency's  purposes,  but  would  not 
Include  other  asseU  held  In  trust  for  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  the  Agency's  purposes.  • 
but  would  not  Include  other  asseU  held  In 
trust  for  reasons  unrelated  to  the  Agency's 
objective  to  "encourage  the  flow  of  Invest- 
ments for  productive  purposes  among 
member  countries,  and  In  particular  to  de- 
veloping member  countries.  .  . 

2,  Taxes  are  not  to  be  levied  on  expense 
allowances,  salaries  or  other  emolumenU 
paid  by  the  Agency  to  lu  officials  or  staff, 
except  in  the  case  of  local  nationals.  The 
provisions  in  the  Convention  on  this  point 
parallel  those  In  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  the  Bank,  and,  In  similar  fashion.  Agency 
sUff  and  officials  who  are  U.S.  citizens  or 
nationals  will  not  be  exempted  by  the  Con- 
vention from  Ux  In  the  U.S.  on  salary 
Income  and  other  emoluments  paid  by  the 
Agency. 

Section  110  follows  the  language  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Invest- 
ment Disputes  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  344).  to 
assure  the  enforceability  within  the  United 
States  of  arbitral  awards  rendered  to  resolve 
disputes  arising  under  Articles  57  and  58  of 
the  Convention.  The  exemption  from  the 
Federal  Arbitration  Act  alms  at  avoiding 
some  of  the  questions  associated  with  en- 
forcing awards  under  that  Act.  (See  e.g.,  8, 
Rept.  1374,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.) 

TITLE  II— INTEH-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Section  5  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act,  as  amended  (73  Stat.  299.  22 
U.S.C.  283)  provides  that,  unless  Congress 
by  law  authorizes  such  action,  neither  the 
President,  nor  any  person  or  Agency,  may 
"accept  any  amendment  under  article  XII 
of  the"  Agreement  EsUblishing  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

The  Committee  on  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (the  "IDB")  has  agreed  to  a  proposed 
resolution  entitled  "Merger  of  Inter-Reglon- 
al  and  Ordinary  Capital  Resources",  which 
amends  many  of  the  articles  of  Agreement 
of  the  Bank  In  order  to  strengthen  the  fi- 
nancial structure  of  the  IDB. 

Section  201  of  the  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  United  SUtes  Governor  to  the 
IDB  to  agree  to  the  proposed  resolution. 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  DC,  March  15. 1986. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
WashinglOTU  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with Is  a  draft  bill.  "To  provide  for  member- 
ship In  the  United  SUtes  In  the  Multilateral 
Investment  Guarantee  Agency,  and  for 
United  SUtes  acceptance  of  the  merger  of 
the  capital  resources  of  the  Inter-American 
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Development    Bank,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses." 

mn-TiLATniAL  ihvbstmknt  cuarahtie  agency 
Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  authorizes  the 
President  to  accept  membership  for  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  Multilateral  Invest- 
ment Guarantee  Agency  (the  "MIGA").  and 
to  subscribe  to  20,519  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  MIGA.  The  title  also  contains 
provisions,  similar  to  those  in  legislation  for 
the  multilateral  development  banks,  essen- 
tial for  United  SUtes  participation  in  the 
MIGA. 

The  MIGA  is  an  international  institution 
designed  to  encourage  the  flow  of  direct  in- 
vestment to  developing  countries.  It  will 
Issue  guarantees  against  non-commercial 
risks,  carry  out  a  wide  range  of  activities  to 
promote  direct  investments,  and  encourage 
sound  investment  policies  in  member  coun- 
tries. It  will  play  a  key  role  in  strengthening 
the  private  sector  in  developing  countries,  in 
promoting  development  at  a  faster  pace, 
and  in  helping  to  meet  the  debt  problems  of 
medium  and  low  income  developing  coun- 
tries. In  each  of  these  ways  the  MIGA  will 
advance  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  MIGA  is  of  particular  importance  m 
the  present  budgetary  environment.  A  rela- 
tively small  budgetary  outlay  by  the  United 
SUtes  can  help  generate  significant  flows  of 
direct  investment  to  developing  countries. 
That  foreign  investment  will  bring  with  it 
not  only  additional  financial  resources,  but 
also  transfers  of  technology  and  managerial 
skills  so  critical  to  development. 

In  its  operations  MIGA  will  write  insur- 
ance (called  •guarantees")  against  such  po- 
litical risks  as  expropriation,  war  and  civil 
disturbance,  and  cerUin  breaches  of  con- 
tract; it  will  also  cover  currency  transfer 
risks.  Its  expropriation  insurance  will  cover 
not  only  outright  expropriations,  but  also 
"creeping  expropriations,"  such  as  regula- 
tory measures  which  are  in  fact  "expropria- 
tory".  MIGAs  insurance  programs  may 
thus  help  to  overcome  perceptions  which 
have  retarded  flows  of  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment to  date. 

More  importantly.  MIGA  will  be  the  first 
multilateral  institution  with  a  clear  man- 
date to  persuade  developing  countries  to 
accept  the  fundamental  principles  of  an 
open  investment  climat- .  MIGA  is  specifi- 
cally authorized  to  undertake  activities  to 
promote  investment  flows  to  developing 
countries,  and  to  remove  impediments  to 
those  flows.  MIGA  thus  should  help 
strengthen  the  market-oriented  framework 
for  international  investment  sought  by 
President  Reagan  in  his  investment  policy 
sUtement  of  September  9.  1983. 

In  its  financial  operation  and  organiza- 
tional structure  the  MIGA  will  be  similar  to 
the  multilateral  development  banks.  It  will 
operate  on  sound  financial  principles,  and 
insure  only  economically  sound  projects. 
Reasonable  limits  are  set  on  XXs  capacity  to 
insure.  If  it  pays  an  investor's  cltum,  the 
MIGA  will  be  subrogated  to  the  investor, 
and  will  have  rights  to  recover  (noUbly 
through  automatic  arbitration)  against  a 
member  country.  Developing  countries  as 
shareholders  will  have  a  significant  finan- 
cial stake  in  the  success  of  the  MIGA.  a  fact 
which  should  help  assure  that  MIGA  will 
operate  in  a  financially  sound  manner. 
Voting  in  the  MIGA  will  be  linked  to  sub- 
scribed shares,  with  developing  countries 
having  a  specified  percentage  of  the  votes 
during  a  three-year  transition  period. 
Under  the  current  proposal,  the  United 
~  SUtes  is  to  purchase  approximately  20.5% 


of  MIGA's  shares,  which  will  involve  budg- 
etary authority  of  $44.4  million,  and  pro- 
gram limlUtions  (to  permit  subscription  to 
callable  capital)  of  $177.6  million. 

At  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
this  past  October,  I  supported  the  MIGA. 
Several  countries,  including  Turkey.  Ecua- 
dor, Korea,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone.  Jordan. 
St.  Lucia,  and  the  Netherlands,  have  al- 
ready signed  the  agreement.  A  preparatory 
conference  of  the  signatories  will  be  held  to 
prepare  the  draft  documents  necessary  for 
the  Initiation  of  MIGA  operations.  We 
would  anticipate  attending  after  consulting 
with  the  Congress,  although  we  could  not 
commit  the  United  States  to  membership  in 
the  MIGA  without  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed bill. 

IlfTEH-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Section  5  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act.  as  amended  (73  SUt.  229,  22 
U.S.C.  283)  provides  that,  unless  Congress 
by  law  authorizes  such  action,  neither  the 
President,  nor  any  person  or  Agency,  may 
■accept  any  amendment  under  article  XII 
of  the"  Agreement  Establishing  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (the  "IDB")  has  agreed  to  a  proposed 
resolution  entitled  "Merger  of  Inter-Region- 
al and  Ordinary  Capital  Resources",  which 
amends  many  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  the  Bank  in  order  to  strengthen  the  fi- 
nancial structure  of  the  IDB. 

Prior  to  1976.  the  IDB  had  only  an  ordi- 
nary capital  window,  and  covenants  in  cer- 
tain long-term  borrowings  prevented  total 
IDB  borrowings  from  exceeding  the  callable 
capital  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
IDB's  Articles  were  amended  in  1976  to 
permit  entry  of  non-regional  countries.  IDB 
members  decided  to  create  a  new  capital 
window— inter-regional  capital— to  permit 
the  IDB  to  borrow  against  the  capital  of 
these  new  members,  without  contravening 
these  limitations  in  the  existing  bond  cov- 
enanU.  The  long-term  ordinary  capital  bor- 
rowings are  expected  to  be  retired  by  the 
end  of  1986.  The  IDB  has  therefore  pro- 
posed merger  of  ordinary  and  inter-regional 
capiUl.  Merger  will  mean  a  single  capital 
window  backed  by  consolidated  resources 
(with  better  financial  ratios)  and  perhaps 
easier  access  to  financial  markets  on  better 
terms. 

Section  201  of  the  proposed  legislation 
therefore  authorizes  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernor to  the  IDB  to  agree  to  the  proposed 
resolution. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  An 
identical  proposal  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
had  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from 
the  stjuidpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  bill 
to  the  Congress  and  that  its  enactment 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  M.  Kimmitt. 

General  Counselm 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  2170.  A  bill  to  establish  labor  pro- 
ductivity assistance  loans  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  certain  individ- 
uals, to  increase  job  skills  and  produc- 
tivity, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

LABOR  PRODUCTIVITY  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
discuss  a  problem,  a  solution,  and  the 
money  to  provide  that  solution.  The 
problem  is  this,  you're  unemployed  in 
steel,  it  doesn't  look  as  though  you'll 
ever  get  the  old  job  back,  the  imem- 
ployment  benefits  have  run  out.  pay- 
ments are  overdue  on  the  house,  and 
the  kids  need  clothes.  You're  really  up 
against  it.  out  of  money,  and  almost 
out  of  hope.  You'd  be  glad  to  do  some- 
thing else,  if  there  was  just  some  way 
to  do  it.  How? 

Perhaps  you've  been  a  homemaker. 
just  wanted  to  raise  the  family,  take 
care  of  your  husband,  and  manage  the 
house— one  of  the  biggest  and  most 
important  jobs  you  can  do.  But  your 
husband  got  cancer  and  it  couldn't  be 
stopped.  Almost  all  your  savings  went 
to  treat  his  illness,  and  you're  left  with 
only  a  tiny  pension,  two  small  kids, 
and  mounting  bills.  You'd  be  more 
than  glad  to  train  and  get  a  job.  if 
there  was  just  some  way  to  do  it.  How? 
I  could  go  on  and  on  with  examples 
of  the  need,  but  you  get  the  picture. 
Unemployed  persons,  displaced  home- 
makers,  dislocated  workers,  or  workers 
employed  now  but  facing  prospective 
unemployment  in  declining  industries, 
all  have  a  need  to  upgrade  or  change 
their  job  skills  in  order  to  secure  pro- 
ductive, stable  employment. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  only  15  to  25  percent  of 
dislocated  workers  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  [JTPA]  will 
be  helped.  Furthermore,  displaced 
homemakers,  the  underemployed,  and 
workers  employed  in  declining  indus- 
tries are  not  identified  as  JTPA  target 
groups. 

I  see  the  solution  to  this  problem  in 
the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today. 
This  bill  would  establish  a  trust  fund 
for  loans  up  to  $10,000  to  be  used  for 
retraining,  subsistence  during  retrain- 
ing, job  search,  and  relocation.  The 
loans  will  be  financed  through  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  and  adminis- 
tered through  the  existing  JTPA  Pri- 
vate Industry  Coimcils  [PIC's]— no 
new  bureaucracy. 

Nothing  is  free,  but  I  believe  this 
comes  as  close  to  it  as  possible  with  a 
novel  repayment  plan.  Past  pro- 
grams—student loans,  et  cetera— had  a 
payback  difficulty  because  loan  pay- 
back requirements  started  just  as  the 
average  borrower— just  out  of  school- 
was  faced  with  huge  other  expenses: 
Starting  a  business,  getting  married, 
or  buying  a  home. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Labor  Productivi- 
ty Assistance  Act,  we  take  a  different 
approach.  We  realize  there  will  be  dif- 
ficult times  facing  users  of  this  hand- 
up.  so  we  require  no  repayment  of  the 
loan  and  interest  until  income  is  rees- 
tablished  at   150   percent   above   the 
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poverty  level;  but  then  repayment  will 
be  certain  by  IRS  withholding  and  re- 
payment. In  other  words,  the  hand-up 
help  is  now  repaid,  with  certainty,  and 
becomes  available  again  for  others  to 
use  if  needed. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  financing 
mechanism,  the  program  will  not 
Impact  the  Federal  deficit.  Should  the 
program  be  terminated,  repayment  of 
the  outstanding  loans  would  restore 
the  full  amoimt  of  the  obligations  in- 
curred by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

Mr.  President.  America's  promise  of 
opportunity  can  only  be  met  through 
investments  in  training  and  educa- 
tion—investments that  enable  all 
workers  to  obtain  the  skills  they  need 
to  rise  as  high  and  go  as  far  as  their 
ambitions  and  talents  can  take  them. 
This  legislation  will  help  meet  that 
promise,  and  enable  working  men  and 
women  realize  their  full  potential.  The 
self-sustaining  nature  of  the  trust 
fund,  combined  with  the  additional 
tax  revenue  that  participants  will  gen- 
erate through  better,  more  productive 
jobs  make  this  program  cost  effective. 
It  will  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  providing  individuals  with  the 
broadest  possible  choice  of  training 
programs,  allowing  them  an  added 
measure  of  self-esteem  In  knowing 
that  they  are  receiving  a  loan  and  not 
a  handout. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  this  measure  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill,  and 
supporting  materials,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2170 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Labor  Productivity 
Assistance  Act". 


PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  through  a  low  in- 
terest loan  program  that  supplements  exist- 
ing Job  training  programs  for  individuals 
who  are  unemployed,  underemployed,  dis- 
placed homemakers.  or  dislocated  workers 
to  upgrade  job  skills,  learn  new  job  skills, 
better  their  employment  opportunities,  and 
increase  overall  labor  productivity. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "declining  industry"  means 
an  Industry  which  has  experienced  net  em- 
ployment declines  over  the  most  recent  ten- 
year  period  for  which  daU  is  available; 

(2)  the  term  "dislocated  worker"  means  an 
individual  who— 

(AKi)  has  been  terminated  or  lald-off  or 
has  received  a  notice  of  termination  or 
layoff  from  employment;  and 

(11)  is  eligible  for  or  has  exhausted  any  un- 
employment compensation  and  is  unlikely 
to  return  to  his  previous  Industry  or  occupa- 
tion; 

(B)  has  been  terminated,  or  has  received 
notice  of  termination  of  employment,  as  a 
result  of  the  permanent  closure  of  a  plant 
or  facility:  or 


(CKl)  is  long-term  unemployed; 

(11)  is  eligible  for  or  has  exhausted  any  un- 
employment compensation;  and 

(ill)  has  limited  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment (including  those  caused  by  substantial 
barriers  to  employment  by  reason  of  age)  in 
the  same  or  a  similar  occupation  in  which 
such  individual  was  formerly  employed,  in 
the  area  in  which  such  individual  resides; 

(3)  the  term  "displaced  homemaker" 
means  an  individual  who— 

(A)  has  not  been  employed  for  a  substan- 
tial number  of  years,  but  has  worked  in  the 
home  providing  unpaid  services  for  family 
members  during  such  years; 

(B)  has  been  dependent  on  the  income  of 
another  family  member,  but  is  no  longer 
supported  by  such  Income;  and 

(C)  is  unemployed  or  underemployed  and 
experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining  or  up- 
grading employment; 

(4)  the  term  "loan"  means  a  labor  produc- 
tivity assistance  loan  received  pursuant  to 
this  Act; 

(5)  the  term  "Secretary  "  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor; 

(6)  the  term  "Trust  Fund "  means  the 
Labor  Productivity  Trust  Fund  established 
pursuant  to  section  4; 

(7)  the  term  "Trustee"  means  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  the  Treasury;  and 

(8)  the  term  "underemployed  Individual" 
means  an  individual  who— 

(A)  is  employed  part-time,  but  is  seeking 
full-time  employment;  or 

(B)  is  employed  full-time,  but  has  an 
income  below  the  poverty  line  established  in 
accordance  with  section  673(c)  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Block  Grant  Act. 

LABOR  PRODUCTIVITY  TRUST  FUND 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  esublished  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes 
a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Labor  Pro- 
ductivity Trust  Fund".  The  Trust  Fund 
shall  consist  of  such  amounu  as  may  be  de- 
posited in  it  pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(d)  and  such  tunounts  as  may  be  received 
pursuant  to  section  11(b)(1)(B).  Amounts  in 
the  Trust  Fund  may  be  used  only  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  be  the  Trustee  of 
the  Trust  Fund  and  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year 
on  the  operation  and  status  of  the  Trust 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)(1)  The  Trustee  Is  authorized  to  issue 
to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  notes  or 
other  obligations  in  such  forms  and  denomi- 
nations, bearing  such  maturities,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank, 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,000  in 
total,  and  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  in  any 
fiscal  year.  The  proceeds  from  the  issue  of 
such  obligations  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Trust  Fund. 

(2)  Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  current  average  market  yield  on 
ouUtanding  markeUble  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  of  comparable  ma- 
turities during  the  month  preceding  the  is- 
suance of  the  notes  or  other  obligations. 

(3)  The  Federal  Financing  Bank  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and 
other  obligations  issued  hereunder  and  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  under  this  subsection. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Trust 
Fund  shall  not  be  included  in  the  totals  of 
the  budget  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment as  submitted  by  the  President  or  of 
the    congressional    budget    and    shall    be 


exempt  from  any  general  budget  llmlUtlon 
imposed  by  statute  on  expenditures  and  net 
lending  (budget  outlays)  of  the  United 
SUtes  Government. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Trustee  to 
invest  such  portion  of  the  fund  as  is  not.  In 
his  Judgment,  required  to  meet  current 
withdrawals.  Such  InvestmenU  may  be 
made  only  In  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  or  in  obligations  guaran- 
teed as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States.  For  such  purpose,  such  obli- 
gations may  t>e  acquired  on  original  issue  at 
the  issue  price,  or  by  purchase  of  outatand- 
ing  obligations  at  the  market  price. 

(d)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Fund  may  be  sold  by  the  Trustee  at  the 
market  price.  The  Interest  on.  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any 
obligations  held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust 
Fund. 

EXPENDITURES  FROM  THE  TRUST  FUND 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Trustee  shall  transfer 
funds  in  each  fiscal  year  out  of  the  Trust 
Fund  to  the  Secretary  in  such  amounts  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
this  Act,  subject  to  the  limlUtions  of  section 
4(b).  The  funds  so  transferred  shall  be  avail- 
able for  making  loans  and  for  the  payment 
of  administrative  expenses  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Trustee  shall  make  such  expendi- 
tures from  the  Trust  Fund  as  he  determines 
necessary  for  the  redemption  of  such  notes 
and  obligations  issued  pursuant  to  section  4. 

allocation  of  funds  FROM  THE  TRUST  FUND 

Sec.  6.  To  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
the  SecreUry  shall  allocate  funds  from  the 
Trust  Fund  among  SUtes  based  upon  the 
allocation  set  forth  in  section  301(b)  of  the 
Job-Training  Partnership  Act  relating  to 
the  allocation  of  assistance  for  dislocated 
workers. 

eligibility  requirements  for  loans 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulations  for  the  certification  of  eligible 
individuals  identified  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (e). 

(b)  The  SecreUry  may  use  the  local  of- 
fices of  the  United  SUtes  Employment 
Service  in  each  Sute  or  the  private  industry 
councils  established  pursuant  to  section  102 
of  the  Job  Partnership  Training  Act  to  Iden- 
tify and  certify  any  individual  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  loan. 

(c)  An  individual  Is  eligible  to  receive  a 
loan  if  the  individual  is- 

(1)(A)  a  dislocated  worker, 

(B)  a  displaced  homemaker: 

(C)  employed  In  declining  Industry;  or 

(D)  underemployed;  and 

(2)  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

(d)  Each  certified  individual  shall  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  section  8  before  a  pri- 
vate industry  council  may  approve  a  loan 
for  such  Individual. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c)  the  pri- 
vate Industry  councils  in  reviewing  loan  ap- 
plications pursuant  to  section  8.  may  modify 
the  eligibility  requirements  and  certify  indi- 
viduals in  6  per  centum  of  the  loan  applica- 
tions. 

LABOR  PRODUCnVITy  ASSISTANCE  LOANS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  certified  Individual  desir- 
ing to  receive  a  loan  shall— 

(1)  receive  counseling  from  the  appropri- 
ate private  Industry  council  regarding  the 
loan  program; 

(2)  develop  a  written  plan,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  appropriate  privaU  Industry 
council,  for  the  use  of  a  loan  designed  for 
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the  Individualized  needs  of  such  individual 
which  shall  include— 

(A)  the  employment  goal  of  the  individ- 
ual: 

(B)  the  specific  training,  counseling  serv- 
ice, or  other  activities  for  which  assistance 
is  sought,  consistent  with  section  10; 

(C)  the  amount  to  be  borrowed; 

(D)  the  specific  starting  and  completion 
date  of  the  training  or  counseling  sought, 
which  shall  not  exceed  a  duration  of  two 

(E)  the  repayment  schedule  of  a  loan;  and 
(P)  the  specific  use  of  a  loan  for  any  au- 
thorized activity  under  section  10;  and 

(3)  submit  an  application  which  fully  dis- 
closes the  household  income  and  assets,  in 
accordance  with  uniform  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  A  private  industry  council  shall— 

(1)  approve  the  loan  application  and  writ- 
ten plan  of  any  certified  Individual  if  it  de- 
termines— 

(A)  such  application  and  written  plan  are 
in  compliance  with  subsection  (a);  and 

(B)  approval  of  such  loan  application  and 
written  plan  would  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act; 

(2)  monitor  the  progress  of  an  individual 
receiving  a  loan  'n  accordance  with  the  writ- 
ten plan  develo,  ^d  under  subsection  <a)<2) 
on  at  least  a  semiannual  basis;  and 

(c)  Any  individual  who  is  receiving  unem- 
ployment benefits,  shall  not  have  such  ben- 
efits reduced  or  suspended  because  such  in- 
dividual receives  a  loan  under  this  Act. 

TERMS  OF  LABOR  PRODDCTIVITY  ASSISTANCE 
LOANS 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  A  loan  shall  not  exceed  $10,000 
In  aggregate  per  household,  whether  re- 
ceived as  a  single  loan  or  as  an  additional 
loan  to  any  other  loan  made  under  this  act. 

(b)  Each  loan  under  this  Act  shall— 

(1)  be  made  only  if  a  certified  Individual 
has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  section 
8  and  such  loan  has  been  approved  by  the 
appropriate  private  industry  council;  and 

(2)  be  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which— 

(A)  provides  for  repayment  of  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  the  loan  in  installments  over 
a  period  of  not  more  than  twelve  years,  be- 
ginning the  later  of — 

(i)  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  authorized  activity  approved  in  a 
recipient's  plan  pursuant  to  section  8(b)(1). 
unless  such  recipient  requests  repayment  to 
begin  on  an  earlier  date;  or 

(il)  one  month  after  the  date  which  such 
individual  has  an  income  in  sn  amount  that 
is  equal  to  or  exceeds  150  per  centum  of  the 
poverty  line  established  in  accordance  with 
section  673(c>  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act; 

(B)  provides  for  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loan  at  a  yearly 
rate,  not  exceeding  the  average  rate  of 
return  established  for  fifty-two  weeli  Treas- 
ury bills,  in  the  most  recent  calendar  quar- 
ter ended  preceding  the  date  of  the  loan. 
pl»is  2  per  centum,  which  interest  shall  be 
payable  in  installents  over  the  period  of  the 
loan  except  that,  if  provided  in  the  note  or 
other  written  agreement,  and  interest  pay- 
able by  the  recipient  may  be  deferred  until 
not  later  than  the  date  upon  which  repay- 
ment of  the  first  installment  of  principal 
falls  due.  in  which  case  interest  that  has  so 
accrued  during  that  period  may  be  added  on 
that  date  to  the  principal; 

(C)  provides  that  in  the  event  of  death  or 
permanent  and  toUl  disability  of  the  recipi- 
ent, as  determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  the 


Secretary  may  modify  the  terms  of  a  loan  or 
discharge  the  debt  of  such  a  recipient;  and 
(D)  entitles  the  recipient  to  accelerate 
without  penalty  repayment  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  loan. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  discharge  a  debt 
on  a  loan  pursuant  to  section  523(a)(10)(B) 
of  title  11.  United  SUtes  Code,  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  debtor  and— 

(Da  determination  by  the  Secretary  that 
an  undue  hardship  exists;  or 

(2)  the  estate  of  the  debtor  has  a  net 
worth  less  than  $50,000. 

(d)  Section  523(a)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(10)  for  a  labor  productivity  assistance 
loan  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  by  a  gov- 
ernmental unit  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the 
Labor  Productivity  Assistance  Act  of  1983. 
unless— 

"(A)  such  loan  first  became  due  before 
five  years  (exclusive  of  any  applicable  sus- 
pension of  the  repayment  period)  before  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition;  or 

"(B)  excepting  such  debt  from  discharge 
under  this  paragraph  will  impose  an  undue 
hardship  on  the  debtor  and  the  debtor's  de- 
pendents.". 

AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  10.  A  certified  individual  may  be  ap- 
proved for  a  loan  pursuant  to  section  8  for— 

( 1 )  employment  search  assistance; 

(2)  training  in  job  skills,  including  any  two 
year  college  program; 

(3)  relocation  assistance; 

(4)  a  subsistence  allowance;  and 

(5)  participation  in  any  program,  approved 
by  a  private  Industry  council,  which  Is  con- 
ducted by,  or  in  cooperation  with,  an  em- 
ployer or  labor  organization  to  provide  early 
assistance  to  any  individual  who  is  adversely 
affected  in  employment  because  of  plant 
closures  or  labor  force  reductions  by  an  em- 
ployer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  private  industry  coun- 
cils, established  pursuant  to  section  102  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  admin- 
ister the  labor  productivity  assistance  loan 
program  authorized  by  this  Act.  Such  agree- 
ments shall  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  financial  interest  of  the  United  States 
regarding  such  loan  program. 

(b) 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  may— 

(A)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

(B)  modify  any  term,  condition,  or  cov- 
enant of  any  loan  to  protect  the  financial 
interest  of  the  United  States;  or 

(C)  consent  to  modification,  with  respect 
to  rate  of  interest,  time  of  payment  of  any 
installment  of  principal  and  interest  or  any 
portion  thereof,  or  any  other  provision  of 
any  note  or  other  instrument  evidencing  a 
loan: 

(D)  enforce,  pay.  compromise,  waive,  or  re- 
lease any  right,  title,  claim,  lien,  or  demand, 
however  acquired,  including  any  equity  or 
any  right  of  redemption,  subject  to  section 
9(c): 

(E)  enter  into  a  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment with  State  or  nonprofit  agencies  and. 
on  a  competitive  basis,  with  collection  agen- 


cies for  servicing  and  collection  of  loans 
under  this  Act;  and 

(P)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record 
of  a  SUte  having  general  Jurisdiction  or  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  part  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
and  action  instituted  under  this  subsection 
by  or  against  the  Secretary  shall  survive 
notwithstanding  any  chang?  in  the  person 
occupying  the  office  of  Secretary  or  any  va- 
cancy in  that  office:  but  no  attachment,  in- 
junction, garnishment,  or  other  similar 
process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued 
against  the  Secretary  or  property  under  his 
control  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  except  litigation  arising  out  of  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act  from  the  application 
of  sections  509,  517,  547,  and  2679  of  title  28 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

(c)  Collection  of  loan  repayments  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  uti- 
lizing the  IRS. 

Labor  Productivity  Assistance  Act 

The  Labor  Productivity  Assistance  Act 
creates  a  trust  fund  to  provide  low  interest 
loans  to  participants  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
grading their  job  skills  in  order  to  secure 
productive,  stable  employment. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Participation  is  limited  to  persons  age  25 
and  over  who  are  (1)  dislocated  workers.  (2) 
displaced  homemakers.  (3)  underemployed 
individuals,  or  (4)  individuals  employed  in 
declining  industries. 
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nanclng  Bank  and  because  it  is  a  program 
which  requires  repayment,  the  program  will 
not  impact  the  federal  deficit. 


PROGRAM  benefits 

Participants  may  borrow  a  maximum  of 
$10,000  to  finance  up  to  two  years  of  train- 
ing activities.  Authorized  activities  Include 
employment  search,  skill  training  (including 
two-year  college  programs),  relocation  assis- 
tance, subsistence  payments,  and  training 
provided  by  employers  or  labor  organiza- 
tions for  individuals  who  will  be  affected  by 
layoffs  or  plant  closures. 

Repayment  of  the  loan  will  commence  one 
year  after  completion  of  an  individual's 
training  plan,  and  will  be  amortized  over  a 
maximum  of  12  years.  No  repayment  will  be 
required  by  participants  until  their  house- 
hold Income  is  at  least  150  percent  of  the 
poverty  level. 

PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

At  the  federal  level,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  be  responsible  for  program  over- 
sight and  regulation.  Collection  will  be 
made  through  IRS  withholding  in  order  to 
minimize  defaults. 

TRUST  FUND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Trust  Fund  will  be  created  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank.  A 
yearly  limit  on  the  total  new  loan  obliga- 
tions will  be  set  ($500  million),  as  well  as  a 
limit  on  the  total  amount  of  outstanding 
loans  ($5  billion).  These  restrictions  will 
ensure  a  smooth  flow  of  funds  and  create  a 
self-sustaining  loan  trust  fund. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  financing  mecha- 
nism the  program  will  not  Impact  the  feder- 
al deficit.  Should  the  program  be  terminat- 
ed, repayment  of  the  outstanding  loans 
would  restore  the  full  amount  of  the  obliga- 
tions incurred  by  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank. 
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Questions  and  Answers 
Q:  What  are  the  goals  of  the  Labor  Pro- 
ductivity Assistance  Act? 

A:  The  LPAA  is  intended  to  provide  low- 
cost  loans  to  individuals  who  need  retrain- 
ing or  eduction  In  order  to  upgrade  their  job 
skills  and  secure  productive,  stable  employ- 
ment. 
Q:  Who  is  eligible  for  an  LPAA  loan? 
A:  Persons  who  are  at  least  25  years  of  age 
and  who  are  either  dislocated  workers,  dis- 
placed homemakers.  underemployed  individ- 
uals, or  individuals  employed  in  declining  in- 
dustries will  be  eligible  for  LPAA  loans. 
Q:  What  are  the  terms  of  LPAA  loans? 
A:  LPAA  loans  may  be  as  much  as  $10,000 
to  finance  up  to  two  years  of  training  or 
educational  activities.  The  term  of  the  loan 
will  be  negotiated  on  an  individual  basis,  but 
may  be  amortized  over  a  maximum  of  12 
years.  Repayment  of  the  loan  will  normally 
commence  one  year  after  completion  of  the 
training,  but  no  repayment  will  be  required 
until  household  income  is  at  least  150%  of 
the  poverty  level. 

Q:  What  kind  of  education  and  training 
activities  may  the  loan  be  used  to  finance? 

A:  Among  the  authorized  activities  are 
skill  training,  vocational  training,  two-year 
college  programs,  employment  search,  relo- 
cation assistance,  subsistance  payments 
during  training,  and  training  provided  by 
employers  or  labor  organizations  for  individ- 
uals who  will  be  affected  by  layoffs  or  plant 
closures. 

Q:  Who  win  decide  who  receives  a  loan? 

A:  At  the  federal  level,  the  SecreUry  of 
Labor  will  be  responsible  for  program  over- 
sight and  regulation.  At  the  local  level, 
loans  will  be  administered  by  either  the  Em- 
ployment Service  or  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  Private  Industry  Council. 

Q:  How  will  loans  be  collected? 

A:  Loan  repayment  will  be  made  through 
IRS  withholding  in  order  to  minimize  de- 
faults. 

Q:  How  much  money  will  be  available  for 
loans  each  year? 

A:  A  yearly  limit  on  the  total  new  loan  ob- 
ligations will  be  set  at  $500  million,  as  well 
as  a  $500  billion  limit  on  the  total  amount 
of  ouUtandlng  loans.  These  restrictions 
should  ensure  that  the  program  remains 
self-sustaining,  as  people  repay  their  loans 
to  the  trust  fund. 

Q:  Won't  this  add  a  lot  to  the  federal 
budget  deficit? 

A:  Because  the  loan  trust  fund  will  be  cre- 
ated under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  PI- 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  8,  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

8.  1917 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradltv.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollihos]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1917.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  to  provide  assistaince  to  pro- 
mote immimization  and  oral  rehydra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2049 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Denton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2049,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
to  Angola. 

S.  3067 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2067,  a  bill  to  overturn 
the  deferral  of  the  fiscal  year  1986 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  and 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Program. 

8.  3074 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BtTMPERS],  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2074,  a  bill  disapproving 
the  proposed  deferral  of  budget  au- 
thority for  community  development 
block  programs. 

8.  3075 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2075.  a  bill  to  overturn 
the  deferral  of  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  funds. 

8.  3130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  luune  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2130.  a  bill  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  revitalize  the  National 
Park  System. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hetlin],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles], 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Statforo]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  251,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  11,  1986.  through  May  17,  1986, 
as  "National  Science  Week,  1986". 

SlDtATE  JOINT  RISOLUTIOH  364 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thxtr- 
mond]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  264.  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  April  28.  1986, 
as  "National  Nursing  Home  Residents 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RISOLUTION  3*7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms].  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN].  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mattincly]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  267.  a  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  May  26.  1986, 
through  June  1.  1986.  as  "Older  Amer- 
icans Melanoma/Skin  Cancer  Detec- 
tion and  Prevention  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  272.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  March  21.  1986,  as 
Afghanistan  Day.  a  day  to  commemo- 
rate the  struggle  of  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan against  the  occupation  of 
their  country  by  Soviet  forces. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  273.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
March  9.  1986.  as  "National  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  376 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  275.  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  May  11  through 
May  17.  1986.  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  280.  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  the  month  of 
November  1986.  as  "National  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen].  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]. 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator  from 
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California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
281  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  11.  1986,  through  May  17, 
1986.  as    Senior  Center  Week." 

SKNATS  JOIHT  RESOLUTION  287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borem.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NuwN],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiEGLE],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Simon]  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  287,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating September  29.  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Teachers  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr  Simon]  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  82.  a 
resolution  to  preserve  the  deduction 
for  State  and  local  taxes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr  Trible]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 267.  a  resolution  esteblishing  a 
special  panel  on  asylum. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  298 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Dahforth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  298.  a 
resolution  expressing  support  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Senate  for  the 
United  States  Disabled  Ski  Team  at 
the  1986  World  Disabled  Ski  Champi- 
onships to  be  held  in  Salem.  Sweden, 
on  April  6  through  April  17.  1986. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Resolution  303.  a  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  proposals  currently 
before  the  Congress  to  tax  certain  em- 
ployer-paid benefits  and  other  life-sup- 
port benefits. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Latjtenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  339,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  proposals  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress  to  tax  cer- 
tain employer-paid  benefits  and  other 
life-support  benefits. 


ment  of  the  bill  H.R.  1614.  an  Act  entitled 
"The  Pood  Security  Improvements  Act  of 
1986",  the  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  make 
the  following  corrections: 

(1)  In  section  13(a).  strike  out  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1).  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ^  .  .^ 

"(a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  carry  out  a 
program  authorized  by  section  424  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Such  program.  If 
implemented,  should  provide  for  the  follow- 
ing:". 

(2)  In  section  13(c).  strike  out  "shall"  both 
times  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"should".  ^  „ 

(3)  In  section  l7(bM2)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Warehouse  Act  (as  added  by  section  14  of 
the  bill),  strike  out  "warehouse  to  which" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "warehouse  from 
which". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION   363-RESO- 

LUTION        IN        MEMORY        OF 

FORMER    SENATOR    JACOB    K. 

JAVITS 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Byrd, 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
ExoN.  and  Mr.  Simon)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  363 

Reiolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Jacob  Javits.  late  a  Senator  from  the  SUte 
of  New  York.  ,    ^^ 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  transmit 
an  enrolled  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of 
Senator  Javits. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Senator  Javits.  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  from  12:00  noon  until 
1:00  p.m. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
AVAILABILITY 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION     113-CORRECTING      THE 
ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  1614 
Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  over  under  the  rule: 
S.  Con.  Res.  113 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  /the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurnngJ,  That  in  the  enroll- 


MELCHER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1653 
(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs.) 

Mr.  MELCHER  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2116)  to  require 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  make  credit  avail- 
able for  agricultural  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 
S.  2116  is  to  be  amended  as  follows: 

A.  At  the  beginning  of  line  3  insert:  "Sec- 
tion 13a  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U  S.C.  paragraph  352)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph:": .  ,  . 

B.  At   the   beginning   of   line    3   delete 

■That"; 

C.  In  line  7,  after  "bills  of  exchange 
Insert  "of  any  maturity": 

D.  In  line  8  delete  "section  13a  of";  and 

E.  At  the  end  of  line  10.  add:  ";  which  may 
be  offered  as  collateral  security  for  the  issu- 


ance of  Federal  Reserve  notes  under  Section 
16  of  this  Act.  A  Federal  Reserve  Bank  may 
make  advances  to  any  person  obligated 
under  any  such  notes  or  bUls  of  exchange." 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  majority  leader's 
sUtement  recently  on  attempting  to 
get  over  this  little  tempest  In  a  kettle, 
on  whether  the  word  Is  'should"  or 
"shall "  In  the  concurrent  resolution 
that  dealt  with  Senator  Harkin's 
amendment.  It  was  his  amendment, 
and  It  was  In  the  form  of  a  concurrent 
resolution,  which  we  all  know  Is  not 
binding  on  the  President. 

I  have  not  spoken  on  this  matter 
earlier  today,  but  I  want  to  express  my 
basic  problem  with  this  threat  from 
some  anonymous  lawyers  downtown  In 
the  White  House,  who  say.  "Unless 
this  Is  changed,  we  are  going  to  have 
the  President  veto  the  bill." 

That  bothers  me.  and  I  think  It 
bothers  others  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  In  that  the  President  somehow 
would  veto  a  bill  based  on  some  rather 
nebulous  arguments  that  a  word  in  a 
concurrent  resolution  should  be 
"should"  or  "shall." 

I  have  not  gone  into  this  too  deeply, 
only  deep  enough  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion,  one  In  1934  and  one 
In  1965.  both  of  which  state  that  a  res- 
olution of  this  type  is  not  mandatory 
that  the  President  must  follow.  It  ex- 
presses an  opinion  of  Congress  In  a 
rather  firm  way  but  It  does  not  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law  mandating 
the  President  follow  It  through  as 
stated. 

The  reason  It  gravels  me.  and  I  think 
others.  Is  that  surely  the  Idle  state- 
ment. If  it  Is  Idle,  that  the  President 
should  veto  a  bill  containing  one  of 
these  concurrent  resolutions,  advisory 
In  nature,  seems  to  me  to  place  a  mini- 
mal value  on  the  bill  Itself. 

What  the  administration  wanted  In 
that  bill  has  to  do  with  cutting  back 
on  some  of  the  mandatory  require- 
ments of  the  export  programs  that 
were  in  the  1985  farm  bill.  So  that  has 
been  worked  out  with  them.  They  are 
cut  back.  I  rather  regret  that,  because 
I  think  if  there  is  any  hope  for  getting 
farm  prices  on  a  better  level  than  they 
are  now.  the  major  portion  of  that 
hope  rests  this  year  In  turning  around 
the  decline  In  agriculture  exports. 

But  we  have  gone  along  with  that 
and  there  are  some  other  features  In 
the  bill  which  I  will  not  go  Into  at  all 
this  evening,  but  the  cutbacks  In  two 
of  the  export  enhancement  programs 
were  exactly  what  the  administration 
required,  and  requested,  and  described 
as  being  very  essential  to  them.  So 
that  Is  In  the  bill. 

So  the  President  lightly  makes  a  re- 
quest on  legislation  up  here  and  then 
lightly  his  people  throw  out  threats  of 
veto  over  a  nonblndlng  resolution  In 
the   package.   It  seems   to   me,   that 


cheapens  the  whole  effort  that  we 
have. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  had  to  say  on  this  matter 
and  will  review  his  recommendations 
very  quickly  and  hopefully  we  will  get 
beyond  this  very  soon  In  the  morning. 
Mr.  President,  the  whole  argument 
that  was  being  made  in  the  Harkin 
amendment  was  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  provide  a  mechanism  for  provid- 
ing some  loan  money  to  farm  coopera- 
tors  In  the  wheat,  feed  grain,  cotton, 
and  rice  programs  as  well  as  the  soy- 
bean program,  at  a  cheaper  rate  of  in- 
terest. We  can  get  it  to  them  Immedi- 
ately and  interest  would  be  at  7Vi  per- 
cent, and  that  is  an  attractive  rate  of 
Interest  for  these  farm  producers  be- 
cause they  are  paying  somewhere  be- 
tween 12  and  13  percent  right  now. 

Obviously  that  would  be  of  real  ben- 
efit to  farm  producers  who  are 
strapped  now  with  high  operating 
costs  and  one  of  the  major  factors  in 
that  high  operating  costs  package  Is 
the  rate  of  Interest  they  pay  on  their 
operating  loans. 

There  has  to  be  some  method  of  re- 
ducing the  Interest  rates  for  these  ag- 
ricultural borrowers  now.  One  of  those 
methods  Is  contained  as  a  proposal  In 
S.  2116,  the  bill  that  was  Introduced  a 
few  days  ago  by  myself.  Senator  Ford 
and  Senator  Burdick.  We  are  In  hopes 
that  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  dlscoimt  window  agricultural 
banks,  the  Farm  Credit  System,  and 
perhaps  even  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration could  be  receiving  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
at  the  rediscount  rate  which  is  now  7 
percent  and  that  would  provide  a 
workable  mechanism  for  getting  agri- 
cultural loans  down  to  decent  Interest 
rate  levels. 

So.  we  are  going  to  discuss  that  bill 
in  the  Banking  Committee  tomorrow 
and  perhaps  get  some  Ideas  from  that 
committee  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  bin.  The  number  on  the  bill  Is  S. 
2116.  but  in  discussing  it  with  the 
banking  Interests,  we  were  advised 
that  some  amendments  are  in  order. 

I  am  now  sending  to  the  desk  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  amendments  to 
that  bin. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  can 
have  action.  I  know  it  Is  a  bipartisan 
effort  here  in  the  Senate,  those  who 
are  representing  agriculture  States,  to 
try  to  get  a  bill  to  the  Senate  floor 
quickly  that  will  result  in  Interest  sav- 
ings for  agricultural  borrowers. 

The  bUl  that  I  mentioned  Is  just  one 
of  those  bills  that  Is  available  to  use  as 
a  vehicle,  but  there  are  others  avail- 
able by  other  Senators.  My  firm  hope 
Is  that  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
will  quickly  report  out  a  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

Explanation  or  Amendment  to  S.  2116 

The  first  amendment  to  S.  2116  changes 
the  bill  80  that  It  Is  drafted  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act. 

The  second  amendment  waives  the  9 
month  UmiUtlon  on  maturities  of  notes, 
drafts  and  bills  of  exchange  to  be  discount- 
ed or  rediscounted  under  this  bill.  Most  agri- 
cultural paper  has  a  maturity  in  excess  of  9 
months. 

The  third  amendment  deletes  the  require- 
ment that  the  paper  be  endorsed  by  the 
originating  bank,  which  would  severely  limit 
the  value  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  purchase 
of  agricultural  paper. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  amendments  permit 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  restructure 
the  notes  they  acquire.  Restructuring  is  nec- 
essary In  order  to  sell  the  agricultural  paper 
In  a  secondary  market. 


NO'nCES  OP  HEARINGS 

select  committee  on  INDIAN  APFAtSS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  2095,  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  Tribally  Controlled  Com- 
munity College  Assistance  Act  of  1978 
and  the  Navajo  Community  College 
Act.  In  Senate  Russell  428-A,  begin- 
ning at  2  p.m. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  Mary  Jane  Wrenn 
of  the  committee  at  224-2251. 

subcommittee  on  energy  research  and 
development 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Fossil 
Energy  Programs  and  Conservation 
and  Renewable  Energy  Programs. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for 
Monday,  March  17,  1986.  beginning  at 
2  p.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington. 
DC. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
record  should  write  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  additional  Information  regard- 
ing this  hearing,  you  may  contact  K.P. 
Lau  or  Marilyn  Meigs  on  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  at  (202)  224-4431. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  in  the  other 
body  recently  held  hearings  in  Chica- 


go on  the  President's  fiscal  year  1987 
budget.  Among  those  who  appewed 
and  testified  were  a  number  of  Chica- 
go educators.  Including  Dr.  Salvatore 
Rotella.  chancellor  of  the  City  Col- 
leges of  Chicago.  Dr.  Manford  Byrd, 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools.  Ted  Sanders,  superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Illinois  and 
Father  John  T.  Richardson,  president 
of  De  Paul  University.  Each  of  them 
spoke  eloquently  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  education  to  a  free  society, 
and  more  importantly  about  the  need 
to  make  investments  in  our  human  re- 
sources through  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  higher  education.  Father 
Richardson,  who  heads  one  of  Illinois' 
proudest  private  institutions  of  higher 
education,  described  in  his  testimony 
the  major  steps  that  De  Paul  Is  taking 
to  provide  access  to  higher  education 
for  low-Income,  Hispanic  and  black 
American  students  and  those  who 
need  a  hand  and  not  a  hand-out  to  im- 
prove their  status  in  life. 

I  think  Father  Richardson's  testimo- 
ny is  worthy  of  consideration  by  all 
Members  of  this  body  and  particularly 
In  connection  with  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration of  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  The  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  draconian  cuts  In 
the  Federal  student  assistance  pro- 
grams—In effect  repealing  the  Middle- 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act,  revers- 
ing our  longstanding  commitment  to 
access  and  choice  In  higher  education 
and  disinvestment  in  America's  human 
resources,  its  people. 

I  ask  that  Father  Richardson's  testi- 
mony, which  was  Included  In  an  op  ed 
article  In  the  February  26  Chicago 
Tribune  be  included  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  26, 1986] 
Draconian  Sttjdent-Aid  Cuts 
(By  John  T.  Richardson) 
Congress  should  reject  President  Reagan's 
patently  unrealistic  budget  proposals  and 
should  develop  lU  own  budget.  Including  the 
sections  on  student  finahcial  aid. 

In  the  last  five  years,  federal  support  of 
student  aid  has  increased  by  35  percent 
while  overall  federal  spending  has  Increased 
by  43  percent. 

I  agree  with  the  purpose  and  the  mone- 
tary targets  of  the  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  law,  but  I  suggest  that  Congress  shape 
a  more  discriminating  method  for  reducing 
expenditures.  In  the  national  Interest,  I 
would  support  congressional  action  to  main- 
tain the  higher  education  budget  at  Its 
present  overall  level.  This  would  place  a 
heavier  burden  on  the  sUtes  and  private 
sources  to  pick  up  the  slack  caused  by  the 
Increasing  costs  of  higher  education,  but  I 
am  confident  the  American  people  will  not 
permit  much  of  the  human  potential  of  our 
country  to  remain  largely  underdeveloped. 

Financial  support  of  students  In  higher 
education  extends  far  beyond  the  studenU' 
own  Interests.  The  nation's  future  Is  Insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  development  of 
the  talents  of  Its  young  people.  The 
strength  of  our  economy  depends  directly 
on  a  highly  educated  and  motivated  popu- 
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lace,  and  on  such  specific  contributions  of 
higher  education  as  basic  research,  techno- 
logical developments,  consumer  sophistica- 
tion and  marketing  skills. 

The  Draconian  cuts  in  student  aid  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan  undermine  the 
national  investment  in  higher  education  and 
fall  to  give  us  a  rational  way  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  Compounding  their  potentially  dev- 
asUting  effects,  these  cuts  hit  students  who 
most  need  financial  help.  Thus  the  need- 
based  Pell  Grants  would  be  reduced  $366 
million  from  the  actual  appropriation  of 
fiscal  year  1986.  and  858.000  fewer  students, 
almost  29  percent,  would  receive  these 
grants. 

Students  from  middle-  and  lower-middle- 
income  families  would  suffer  from  the  Presi- 
dents proposal.  Families  with  incomes  above 
$14,000  could  probably  no  longer  look  to 
Pell  Grants.  Students  dependent  on  guaran- 
teed student  loans  would  face  tougher  re- 
payment obligations.  Lending  institutions 
would  be  discouraged  from  making  loans  be- 
cause they  would  be  forced  to  assume  great- 
er risks. 

SUtes  have  worked  very  effectively  with 
the  federal  government  to  provide  access 
and  choice  to  college  students.  By  under- 
mining federal  aid  to  students,  the  Presi- 
dent would  create  an  Intolerable  burden  for 
the  sUtes.  frustrating  the  struggle  to  offer 
students  access  and  choice  to  both  public 
and  independent  colleges  and  universities. 

The  elimination  of  the  State  Student  In- 
centive Grants  would  reduce  Illinois  mone- 
tary awards.  There  is  real  danger  in  Illinois 
that  only  students  in  the  lowest  economic 
category  can  expect  the  maximum  awards 
previously  shared  by  students  in  the  lower- 
middle-income  bracket. 

Another  likely  outcome  would  be  a  fur- 
ther shift  of  students  from  independent  to 
public  colleges.  As  the  gap  between  the  cost 
at  independent  and  public  institutions  has 
grown  faster  than  the  availability  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid.  Illinois  experienced  a  no- 
table shift  of  middle-income  students  to 
public  universities. 

Of  De  Paul  University's  freshman  class  of 
1985,  n.l  percent  were  from  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $15,000.  compared  with 
6.5  percent  among  freshmen  from  independ- 
ent coUeges  nationally.  De  Paul's  Pell  recipi- 
ents were  20.5  percent,  compared  with  12.3 
percent  at  independent  colleges  nationally. 
The  percentage  of  Hispanic  freshmen  in- 
creased from  5.8  in  1984  to  8.8  in  1985.  Be- 
tween fiscal  1981  and  fiscal  1985.  De  Paul  in- 
creased its  own  institutional  funding  of  stu- 
dent grants  by  $1.9  million,  or  118  percent. 
During  the  same  period,  it  increased  funds 
for  student  employment  by  $732,000,  or  131 
percent. 

In  his  presenUtion  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress,  the  President  was  at  his  dramatic 
best  in  praising  the  accomplishments  of 
four  young  people.  Ironically,  however,  the 
substance  of  his  budget  will  make  it  ever 
more  difficult  for  the  sisters  and  brothers  of 
those  young  people  to  attend  college.  I  am 
confident  that  the  people  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ingrediente  of  a  Holly- 
wood scenario  and  the  basis  of  a  sound  fed- 
eral budget.* 
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POPULATION  TRENDS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Albert 
Shanker,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  recently  had  a 
column  on  population  trends  In  the 
New  York  Times,  quoting  from  a  book 


written  by  Harold  L.  Hodgklnson. 
These  are  trends  that  more  Americans 
ought  to  know  about. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his 
column,  and  I  ask  that  It  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

Population  Trends  Send  SOS  for  PuTtrRE 

The  social  sciences  are  not  very  exact,  and 
we  still  don't  have  answers  to  many  impor- 
tant problems.  Predictions  of  economic  up- 
turns and  downturns,  changes  in  interest 
rates,  and  unemployment  figures  are  unreli- 
able. We  continue  to  debate  on  what  to  do 
to  reduce  welfare  dependency,  drop  out 
rates  and  teenage  pregnancy.  There's  much 
that  we  do  not  know  yet.  But  what  is  sur- 
prising is  how  little  we  make  use  of  the 
wealth  of  accurate  information  we  have  at 
our  disposal. 

Unlike  predictions  in  economics,  on  long 
range  weather  forescasting.  accurate  demo- 
graphic information  is  readily  available.  We 
know  how  many  children  will  be  entering 
school  for  the  next  five  years,  who  they  are 
and  where  they  are.  The  information  we 
have  is  important  and  fascinating— and  omi- 
nous. Much  of  it  is  assembled  in  All  One 
System  by  Harold  L.  Hodgkinson.  published 
by  the  Institute  for  Educational  Leadership. 
According  to  Hodgkinson.  Changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  group  moving  through 
the  educational  system  will  change  the 
system  faster  than  anything  else  except  nu- 
clear war.  ...  By  knowing  the  nature  of 
those  coming  into  first  grade  in  the  U.S.. 
one  can  forecast  with  some  precision  what 
the  cohort  of  graduating  high  school  seniors 
will  be  like  12  years  later,  and  can  reveal 
with  very  little  error  what  the  entering  col- 
lege class  will  look  like  in  the  13th  year. " 

The  full  report  deserves  reading,  but  here 
are  some  of  the  interesting  facts  presented. 
The  birth  rate  of  whites  and  Cubans  is 
below  the  stay-even  point,  that  of  Puerto 
Ricans  is  at  the  sUy-even  point,  while  that 
of  blacks  and  Mexican-Americans  is  well 
above.  The  latter  2  groups  "will  be  a  larger 
part  of  our  population  in  the  future.  All 
these  young  people  have  to  do  is  grow  older 
and  we  have  the  future."  According  to 
Hodgkinson,  we  are  very  nearly  at  the  point 
where  one  third  of  our  school  population 
will  consist  of  minority  students. 

The  children  who  come  through  the 
system  will  be  different  in  other  ways  too. 
"In  1955.  60%  of  the  households  in  the  U.S. 
consisted  of  a  working  father,  a  housewife 
mother  and  2  or  more  school-age  children. 
In  1980.  that  family  unit  was  only  11%  of 
our  homes,  and  In  1985  it  is  7%,  an  astonish- 
ing change.  .  .  .  The  census  tells  us  that 
59%  of  the  children  bom  in  1983  will  live 
with  only  one  parent  before  reaching  age 
18— this  now  becomes  the  normal  childhood 
experience.  Of  every  100  children  born 
today: 
12  will  be  bom  out  of  wedlock 

40  win  be  bom  to  parents  who  divorce 
before  the  child  is  18 

5  will  be  bom  to  parents  who  separate 
2  will  be  bom  to  parents,  of  whom  one  will 
die  before  the  child  reaches  18 

41  will  reach  age  18  normally.'  " 
The  schools  will  certainly  be  affected  by 

the  huge  increase  in  children  bom  out  of 
wedlock,  half  of  them  bom  to  teenage 
mothers. 

Indeed,  Hodgkinson  points  out,  every  day 
in  America,  40  teenage  girls  give  birth  to 
their  third  chUd.  "To  be  the  third  child  of  a 


child  is  to  be  very  much  'at  risk'  In  terms  of 
one's  future.  .  .  .  There  is  a  particular 
aspect  of  this  situation  that  Is  vital— teen- 
age mothers  tend  to  give  birth  to  chUdren 
who  are  premature,  due  mostly  to  lack  of 
physical  examinations  and  to  their  very 
poor  diet  while  pregnant.  Prematurity  leads 
to  low  birth  weight,  which  increases  these 
infants'  chances  of  major  health  problems 
due  to  the  lack  of  development  of  the 
child's  immune  system.  Low  birth  weight  is 
a  good  predictor  of  major  learning  difficul- 
ties whem  a  child  gets  to  school.  This  means 
that  about  700.000  babies  of  the  annual 
cohort  of  around  3.3  million  births  are 
almost  assured  of  being  either  educationally 
retarded  or  difficult  to  teach.'  " 

Down  the  road  no  one  will  be  able  to 
escape  the  impact  of  these  problems.  Back 
in  1950.  when  Americans  retired  on  Social 
Security,  there  were  17  people  in  the  work 
force  contributing  to  each  person's  pension. 
But.  in  1992.  there  will  be  only  3  working- 
age  people  to  pay  for  each  retiree's  benefits, 
and  one  of  those  will  be  black  or  Hispanic. 
And,  unless  we  do  a  better  job  preparing 
children  to  be  productive  members  of  socie- 
ty, the  chances  are  that  1  of  the  3  will  be  re- 
ceiving some  form  of  public  assistance. 

Clearly,  without  a  serious  national  effort 
to  address  the  problems  of  our  emerging 
population,  we  have  the  scenario  for  eco- 
nomic disaster  and  a  major  erosion  of  our 
standard  of  living.  Everyone  has  a  stake  in 
making  sure  that  all  children  get  the  best 
education  possible.  Self-interest  dictates 
nothing  less.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section  5 
of  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  This  report  also  serves  as 
the  scorekeeping  report  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  311  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  as  amended. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  DC,  March  10,  1986. 

Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution,  S.  Con.  Res. 
32.  This  report  meets  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  32  and  is  current  through  March  7, 
1986.  The  report  is  submitted  under  Section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  Section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended. 

Technical  changes  have  been  made  since 
my  last  report. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Rudolph  G.  Pehnbr. 


March  10,  1986 
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VIETNAM  VETERANS  OF 
AMERICAN  FEDERAL  CHARTER 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  to  grant 
a  Federal  charter  to  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans of  America,  Inc.  This  Nation 
owes  a  great  deal  to  Its  veterans,  and  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Cranston,  for  introducing  S. 
8. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc.,  has  clearly  demonstrated  its 
credibility  and  ableness  as  a  veterans 
organization.  In  1980,  the  WA  had 
2,000  national  members  and  15  chap- 
ters. Six  years  later,  that  membership 
has  expanded  to  28,000  members  and 
215  chapters. 

The  WA  also  has  an  outstanding 
service  record.  Since   1981,  the  WA 
544  95,  „...    has  been  recognized  by  the  Veterans 

i8«:56i  Administration  for  representation  of 

veterans  claims.  In  addition,  the  orga- 
nization has  trained  and  accredited  90 
service  representatives  In  the  past  2 
years.  The  WA  has  five  attorneys  on 
its  permanent  national  staff. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  is 
significantly  Involved  in  veterans 
issues.  The  WA  agenda  Includes  the 
Veterans  Administration's  budget, 
health  care  service,  employment, 
housing,  education,  and  small  busi- 
ness. The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  re- 
sponsibility this  past  year.  Its  consti- 
tution clearly  reveals  its  Intensity  and 
mission  of  addressing  the  broad  array 
of  veterans  concerns  as  they  relate  to 
all  veterans.  I  am  Impressed  with  this 
mission,  and  I  support  the  WA's  ef- 
forts to  work  in  this  direction. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc.,  is  a  group  worthy  of  recognition. 
Through  the  strong  dedication  of  Its 
members,  it  has  helped  many  deserv- 
ing veterans. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
take  note  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc..  and  to  Join  me  in  supporting  S. 
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applied  for  permission  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  In 
1976.  They  have  been  waiting  ever 
since. 

In  the  meantime,  his  wife  has  been 
forced  from  her  job  as  a  piano  teacher 
at  a  children's  club.  He  has  been  ar- 
rested, along  with  two  other  refuse- 
nlks,  while  attempting  to  transmit  an 
appeal  to  President  Reagan  and  Pre- 
mier Gorbachev  during  their  January 
summit.  Last  month,  he  and  his  wife 
Joined  In  a  hunger  strike  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
during  the  27th  Communist  Party 
Congress. 

The  case  of  Orlgory  and  Eaizaveta 
Lederman  is  but  one  of  the  thousands 
that  compel  us  to  continue  our  appeals 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  restore  the 
most  basic  religious  and  political  free- 
doms to  its  people.  The  systematic 
denial  of  these  rights  Is  abhorrent. 

This  oppression,  however.  Is  increas- 
ing. Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  fallen  dramatically  since  its 
1979  peak  of  51,320.  Last  year,  just 
1,140  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave,  while 
hundreds  of  thousands  would  take  the 
opportunity  if  it  were  available.  Some 
250  families  have  been  waiting  to  leave 
for  10  years  or  more.  We  have  seen  no 
sign  of  any  change  in  this  abysmal 
performance. 

We  are  pleased  by  the  release  of  An- 
atoly  Shcharansky.  The  emigration  of 
one  well-known  Intellectual,  however, 
does  nothing  for  the  thousands  like 
Orlgory  Lederman  who  still  suffer. 

We  must  recognize  that  conditions 
for  Soviet  Jewry  in  general  continue 
to  deteriorate.  Officially  sanctioned 
restrictions  on  the  practice  of  Judaism 
and  Jewish  culture  abound.  There  are 
only  60  synagogues  in  all  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Attempts  to  study  or  teach 
Hebrew  are  vigorously  repressed.  Hai> 
assment,  beatings,  and  arrests  have 
become  commonplace  not  just  for 
Jewish  Intellectuals,  but  for  cultural 
activists  as  well. 

America  must  strongly  and  publicly 
condemn  such  intolerable  conditions. 
Religious  persecution  caimot  go  unan- 
swered by  the  democracies  fo  the 
world.  Blind  acceptance  of  these  con- 
ditions would  be  the  death  knell  of  our 
own  hard-won  freedoms. 

It  is  because  of  this  conviction  that  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  the  congressional 
call  to  conscience  today.  Those  who 
suffer  under  the  cruelties  of  the 
Soviet  system  must  know  that  we  wUl 
not  abandon  their  cause.  They  must 
know  that  the  world  remembers  and 
supports  their  struggle.  The  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  must  know  it  as 
well.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.    DANFORTH.    Mr.    President, 
Grlgory  Lederman  and  his  family  first 


BUSINESS  DEDUCTIBILITY  OP 
FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAXES 

•  Mr.   DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  address  an  issue 
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that  is  of  great  concern  to  me.  In 
recent  days,  there  have  been  reports 
that  tax  reform  legislation  may  in- 
clude a  provision  that  would  deny 
businesses  the  right  to  deduct  Federal 
excise  taxes.  Such  an  idea,  especially 
in  the  context  of  reforming  the  Feder- 
al Tax  Code,  suggests  how  far  we  have 
strayed  from  the  concept  of  making 
the  Tax  Code  fairer  and  more  equita- 
ble. 

I  strongly  oppose  any  efforts  to 
repeal  the  deductibility  of  any  legiti- 
mate business  expenses  including  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes.  Federal  excise  taxes 
paid  by  businesses  for  such  items  as 
tires  and  fuel,  are  as  much  a  necessary 
cost  of  doing  business  as  are  labor 
costs.  Would  anyone  suggest  that  ex- 
ecutive salaries  and  workers'  wages  not 
be  deductible?  There  is  just  no  ration- 
al reason  why  certain  costs  of  doing 
business  should  be  allowed  as  deduc- 
tions, while  other  equally  legitimate 
expenses  are  disallowed. 

Any  attempt  to  end  the  deductibility 
of  Federal  excise  taxes  will  have  a  sig- 
nificantly negative  Impact  on  every 
sector  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  will 
surely  increase  inflationary  pressures. 
The  transportation  industry,  especial- 
ly the  trucking  and  inland  waterway 
industries,  would  bear  the  brunt  of 
excise  tax  nondeductibility.  And  since 
nearly  every  product  produced  in  this 
country  is  transported  by  trucks,  the 
increased  costs  resulting  from  this 
idea  will  be  passed  on  to  wholesalers 
and,  ultimately  to  consimiers. 

If  there  is  one  thing  American  busi- 
ness does  not  need  from  the  Federal 
Government,  it  is  another  arbitrary 
rule  that  increases  the  cost  of  doing 
business  in  a  highly  competitive  inter- 
national environment.  And  that  is  ex- 
actly what  would  happen  if  businesses 
could  not  deduct  all  legitimate  operat- 
ing costs.  Including  Federal  excise 
taxes.  Moreover,  the  American  con- 
sumer cannot  afford  the  higher  costs 
and  increased  inflation  that  will  surely 
result  from  this  ill-conceived  idea. 

Eliminating  the  deductibility  of  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  is  not  my  idea  of  tax 
reform.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  the  oppo- 
site, for  it  represents  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  taxing  the  gross  income  of 
American  business.  I  sincerely  hope 
this  idea  will  quicky  fade  from  the  tax 
reform  debate,  for  it  is  bad  tax  policy, 
bad  trade  policy,  and  bad  consumer 
policy.* 
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million  to  $140  million.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  that  a  reduction  of  this  mag- 
nitude will  effectively  put  the  Agricul- 
ture Extension  Service  out  of  business. 
It  goes  far  beyond  the  trinuning  of  the 
fat  that  may  exist  in  the  agency;  it 
guts  it.  Nationally,  it  could  well  result 
in  the  elimination  of  8,000  extension 
jobs  and  the  closing  of  up  to  1,000 
county  extension  offices.  Specifically, 
it  eliminates  funding  for  the  Expand- 
ed Food  and  Nutrition  Program,  the 
pest  management,  farm  safety  pesti- 
cide assessment,  urban  gardening  and 
financial  management  programs  and 
the  Renewable  Resources  Extension 
Act.  Additionally,  these  draconian  cuts 
could  mean  the  end  for  the  4-H  pro- 
grams, many  of  which  are  designed  to 
provided  basic  training  In  agricultural 
skills  for  the  farmers  of  the  future. 

The  Agriculture  Extension  Service 
plays  a  critical  role  in  the  lives  of  the 
rural  farmers  of  Tennessee.  Just  this 
weekend,  at  a  town  meeting  in  White 
Pine,  TN,  many  of  my  constituents  ex- 
pressed their  dismay  at  these  prospec- 
tive reductions.  In  Rogersville,  TN,  I 
was  presented  with  a  petition  reflect- 
ing, again,  a  very  real  concern  on  the 
part  of  Tennessee  farmers.  The  Farm 
Family  Counseling  Program,  to  cite 
but  one  effort,  is  extremely  successful 
in  my  Stote.  To  severely  reduce  it  at  a 
time  when  farm  families  find  them- 
selves buffeted  by   the  most  serious 
economic  conditions  since  the  Great 
Depression  is,  simply,  cruel  and  unusu- 
al punishment.  It  is  time  that  we  re- 
member  that   the   backbone   of   our 
economy  is  agriculture.  It  is  time  that 
we    stop    punishing    that    sector    for 
problems      that      the      Government, 
through  misguided  policies,  embargoes 
and  the  like,  not  the  farmers,  created. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  the  administration's  ill  con- 
sidered proposals.  • 


REDUCTIONS  PROPOSED  FOR 
THE  AGRICULTURE  EXTEN- 
SION SERVICE 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
address  the  subject  of  the  reductions 
proposed  for  the  Agriculture  Exten- 
sion Service  In  the  1987  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration. 

The  proposed  budget  calls  for  a  59- 
percent  cut  nationwide  In  the  funding 
for  the  Extension  Service,  from  $328 


TWO    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY      OF      GEORGIA 
HUSSARS 
•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  fact  that  February 
13  was  the  250th  aimlversary  of  the 
Georgia  Hussars.  The  Hussars  are  the 
oldest    military    organization    In    the 
State  of  Georgia  and  are  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  historic  military  com- 
mands. Since  their  founding  by  Gen. 
James  Edward  Oglethorpe  In  1736,  the 
Georgia  Hussars  have  brought  honor 
and  glory  to  themselves  and  the  State 
of  Georgia,  In  times  of  peace  as  well  as 
In  times  of  war.  I  ask  that  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Georgia  State  Senate 
commending  this  outstanding  organi- 
zation be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 
Recognizing  and  commending  the  Georgia 
Hussars  of  Savannah.  Georgia,  on  the  two 
hundred  fiftieth  anniversity  of  iU  establish- 


ment, on  February  13.  1736,  by  General 
James  Edward  Oglethorpe;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Hussars  of  Savan- 
nah, Georgia,  is  celebrating  the  two  hun- 
dred fiftieth  anniversary  of  Its  esUbllsh- 
ment  on  February  13.  1736,  by  General 
James  Edward  Oglethorpe;  and 

Whereas,  the  Colony  of  Georgia  was 
founded  on  February  12.  1733,  as  a  military 
buffer  for  the  English  colonies  north  of  the 
Savannah  River  and  the  Spanish  Territory 
of  Florida:  and 

Whereas,  when  Governor  Oglethorpe 
found  It  necessary  to  have  mounted  troops, 
he  organized  a  troop  of  mounted  Rangers 
on  February  13,  1736,  and  appointed  Hugh 
MacKay  Captain;  and 

Whereas,  this  was  Georgia's  first  Troop  of 
Horse  (later  Dragoons  and  then  Cavalry), 
consisting  of  militia  and  volunteers  from 
other  Georgia  military  command:  and 

Whereas,  this  Troop  fought  many  battles 
against  the  Spanish  and  their  Indian  allies. 
Including  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  on  St. 
Simons  Island:  and 

Whereas,  this  Troop  fought  valiantly 
during  the  American  Revolution  at  the  first 
Battle  of  Savannah  and  throughout  the  war 
in  Georgia.  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  in- 
cluding the  Battle  of  Savannah  on  October 
9.  1779.  where  the  Troop  was  part  of  the 
Georgia  Legion  led  by  Brigadier  General 
Casimir  Pulaski,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
during  the  battle:  and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Hussars,  one  of  our 
nation's  most  historic  military  commands, 
was  specially  recognized  for  service  in  the 
American  Revolution  and  was  given  Battle 
Honors  at  ceremonies  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
on  August  29.  1976,  by  then  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Martin  R.  Hoffman:  and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Hussars  has  partici- 
pated, as  a  unit  or  by  lU  members.  In  every 
war  America  has  fought  since  the  Troop  was 
founded,  bringing  honor  and  glory  to  Geor- 
gia and  the  nation,  its  Battle  Honors  being  a 
continuing  legend  of  gallantry  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty;  and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Hussars  continues 
its  service  to  Georgia  in  the  Army  National 
Guard. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  senate 
that  this  body  recognizes  the  service  and 
the  many  sacrifices  and  the  gallant  actions 
of  the  citizen-soldiers  of  the  Georgia  Hus- 
sars, in  peace  as  well  as  war,  which  have 
brought  honor  and  glory  to  the  SUte  of 
Georgia  as  well  as  to  themselves. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  appropriate  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  Honorable  Joe  Frank  Harris.  Gover- 
nor of  Georgia;  to  Honorable  Ronald 
Reagan.  President  of  the  United  SUtes;  to 
each  member  of  the  Georgia  delegation  to 
the  United  SUtes  Congress;  to  Colonel 
(Ret.)  Lindsey  P.  Henderson,  Jr..  Hussar 
Veterans  Chairman,  and  to  Honorable 
Marion  C.  Vause.  President  of  the  Georgia 
Hussars.* 
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SATELLITE  SCRAMBLING 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  to  pro- 
mote equal  access  to  television  pro- 
gramming. My  colleague,  Mr.  Gore, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, has  Introduced  S.  1618  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  resulting  from 
rapid  change  within  the  television  pro- 


gramming industry.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  supporter  of  such  worthy  legislation. 
The  past  few  years  have  beert  ones 
of  rapid  change  within  television  pro- 
gramming. Cable  companies  have  ex- 
panded, and  the  backyard  satellite 
dish  industry  has  gained  a  substantial 
share  of  the  programming  market. 

Although  the  satellite  scrambling 
Issue  was  addressed  in  the  1984  Com- 
munications Act,  no  one  had  foreseen 
the  complexities  that  would  result 
from  scrambling.  The  1984  Communi- 
cations Act  allowed  home  dish  viewing, 
primarily  to  provide  television  pro- 
granuning  for  those  individuals  living 
In  rural  areas  who  did  not  have  access 
to  a  cable  market.  Many  of  these  indi- 
viduals bought  satellite  dish  equip- 
ment costing  as  much  as  $5,000. 

Now,  satellite  signals  are  being 
scrambled.  Decoding  equipment  has 
been  developed,  but  is  far  from  avail- 
able. Payment  for  the  programming  Is 
undefined  and.  perhaps,  uncompeti- 
tive. Some  individuals  are  facing  Inac- 
cessibility to  certain  television  pro- 
gramming a  second  time  around. 

S.  1618  amends  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  any  person 
from  denying  availability  of  satellite 
cable  programming  for  private  view- 
ing, and  from  substantially  restricting 
such  availability  through  pricing  or 
other  terms  or  conditions.  I  support 
the  Intent  of  this  legislation  because  I 
believe  that  Individuals  should  have 
the  choice  to  receive  services  that  are 
paid  for  based  on  a  reasonable  cost  for 
those  servlc^es. 

The  current  dilemma  with  satellite 
scrambling  implies  that  some  televi- 
sion signals  will  not  be  accessible  to 
viewers— that  viewers  will  not  have  the 
choice  to  view  certain  programs  until  a 
unified  decoder,  which  decodes  all  sig- 
nals, not  just  one,  is  developed.  In  ad- 
dition, the  price  for  receiving  an  un- 
scrambled signal  does  not  appear  to  be 
based  on  a  competitive  market  price  In 
many  areas.  Instead,  one  organization 
seems  to  channel  programming  to  dish 
owners  for  an  entire  area.  This  lack  of 
competition  has  a  direct  impact  on  the 
price  of  services  for  satellite  dish 
owners.  Competition  should  be  encour- 
aged, not  discouraged. 

Again.  I  thank  my  colleague.  Mr. 
GoRz,  for  bringing  this  issue  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  I  am  a  strong 
believer  In  affordable  access  to  infor- 
mation. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  In  an  effort  to  insure 
that  all  Individuals  have  that  access.* 


Jewish  community,  meeting  with  key 
public  officials,  writing  articles,  and 
responding  to  letters  from  regular  citi- 
zens. In  addition  to  his  fuU  days  at 
work,  he  enjoys  speaking  with  groups 
large  and  small,  prestigious  and 
common. 

I  think  I  speak  for  many  when  I  say. 
"Happy  70th  Birthday.  Hyman 
■Bookie "  Bookbinder." 

Bookie's  service  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity has  been  legendary  for  more 
years  than  he  cares  to  count.  So  it's 
nice  to  have  an  opportunity  to  give 
him  a  small  thank  you  In  return.  I 
look  forward  to  Bookie's  untiring  com- 
mitment and  zeal  continuing  for 
many,  many  more  years.* 


INNA  AND  NAUM  MEIMAN:  INHU- 
MANE TREATMENT  BY  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 
*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Naum 
Melman,  a  physics  academician 
trained  In  the  Soviet  Union,  cannot 
work  In  his  field.  His  lack  of  meaning- 
ful employment  results  not  from  a 
lack  of  Jobs  or  a  lack  of  desire.  Naum 
Melman  cannot  work  as  a  physicist  be- 
cause the  Soviet  state  does  not  want 
him  to. 

The  Melmans  applied  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  over  10  years  ago.  They 
have  been  refused  too  many  times  to 
count.  As  a  member  of  the  Helsinki 
Watch  Committee  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Naum  has  been  persecuted  for  want- 
ing to  leave.  He  Is  one  of  the  very  few 
Watch  Committee  members  who  has 
not  been  arrested.  Imprisoned,  or  given 
permission  to  leave.  Keeping  Naum  In 
the  Soviet  Union  does  no  good  for 
anyone. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviets  to  let 
Naum  and  Inna  emigrate.* 


uted  to  chronic  mental  and/or  physi- 
cal impairments  manifested  before  the 
age  of  22. 

Persons  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities require  a  combination  of  special 
health  and  educational  services  often 
for  their  entire  lives.  For  example, 
Brett  Ibrahim,  a  14-year-old  boy  from 
Ogden.  UT  with  multiple  handicaps 
must  gradually  learn  basic  functional 
skills  if  he  is  to  live  as  a  member  of  so- 
ciety rather  than  in  an  institution. 
Right  now  he  is  learning  to  shop  for 
groceries,  use  public  transportation, 
and  interact  appropriately  socially.  In 
addition  to  learning  vocational  skills. 
Due  to  the  severity  of  Brett's  hsmdi- 
caps  and  that  of  other  developmental- 
ly  disabled  people,  they  must  have  In- 
dividual help  and  training.  We  are  In- 
troducing this  resolution  In  an  effort 
to  educate  the  general  public  about 
the  special  needs  and  the  potential  of 
the  individual  with  development  dis- 
abilities. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  profession- 
als, including  teachers,  therapists, 
counselors,  physicians:  and,  of  course, 
the  families  of  developmenUlly  dis- 
abled citizens  deserve  special  recogni- 
tion for  their  Inestimable  service.  It  Is 
through  the  dedication  and  love  of 
these  people  that  the  needs  as  well  as 
the  ability  of  these  unique  members  of 
society  has  been  made  known.  People 
like  Brett's  mother,  Lois  Ibrahim,  and 
Brett's  teachers  deserve  much  credit. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  this  commemora- 
tion of  a  "National  Developmental 
Disabilities  Awareness  Week"  wiU 
achieve  this  purpose.* 


BIRTHDAY  WISHES  FOR  HYMAN 
BOOKBINDER 

*  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ,  Mr.  President, 
today  I  should  like  to  wish  a  special 
happy  birthday  to  a  warm,  passionate, 
and  committed  man  who  has  more 
energy  than  anyone  I  have  ever 
known.  He  Lb  the  type  of  man  who 
spends  tireless  hours  working  for  the 


NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENTAL 

DISABILITIES  AWARENESS 

WEEK 
*  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  Joined  by  28  other  Senators,  in- 
cluding both  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, in  considering  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  273.  a  bill  to  esUblish 
March  9-15,  1986  as  "National  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Awareness 
Week."  In  order  to  facilitate  passage 
of  S.  273  In  time  for  Its  commemora- 
tion next  week.  I  urge  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  support 
passage  of  Senate  Joint   Resolution 

273. 

Developmental  disabilities  affect 
nearly  4  million  children  and  adults  in 
the  United  States.  These  disabilities 
result  in  substantial  lifelong  limiU- 
tlons  of  major  activities  Including  self- 
care,  mobility,  as  well  as  Independent 
living  and  economic  self-sufficiency. 
Developmental  disabilities  are  attrib- 


NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVE  TESTING 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  read  House  Joint  Resolution 
3  for  the  second  time. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Rea  8)  to  prevent 
nuclear  explosive  testing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  having  been  given  a  second 
reading,  it  will  be  referred  to  commit- 
tee. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  recess  very  quickly,  but  I 
wanted  to  indicate  that  there  was 
debate  today  on  the  balanced  budget 
constitutional  amendment.  The  man- 
agers were  on  the  floor  prepared  to 
debate  amendments.  There  were  no 
amendments  offered. 

Again,  I  want  to  repeat  what  1  Indi- 
cated earlier,  and  that  is  that  tomor- 
row it  Is  my  hope  that  we  could  dis- 
pose of  a  number  of  the  amendments 
to  the  balanced  budget  amendment.  I 
am  not  certain  just  how  many  there 
are— four.  five,  or  six.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  many  of  those  can  be  disposed 
of  tomorrow.  We  could  still  have  the 
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vote,  hopefully  a  successful  vote,  on 
the  amendment  on  Wednesday  and 
avoid  cloture.  It  takes  67  votes  for  the 
amendment,  60  for  cloture,  so  I  think 
there  has  been  some  indication  from 
opponents  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  approach  that  it  is  better 
to  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
itself. 

It  is  my  hope  that  is  the  case  and 
that  we  can  reach  an  agreement  to 
vote  on  Wednesday.  It  is  my  hope  that 
on  tomorrow  we  can  take  up  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Pitzwater  to  be  a  cir- 
cuit judge,  SUte  of  Texas.  We  had 
hoped  we  would  have  an  agreement  to 
at  least  do  some  of  that  debate  today, 
but  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  could  not  be  reached  by  phone  or 
any  other  way,  so  we  do  not  have  that 
agreement.  But  I  hope  we  would  have 
that  agreement  so  we  could  take  that 
up  tomorrow  morning  and  vote  on  it 
either  ahead  of  the  policy  luncheon  or 
immediately  following  the  policy 
luncheon— hopefully  before  the  policy 
luncheon  so  we  could  start  immediate- 
ly after  the  policy  luncheon  on  the 
balanced  budget  amendment. 

It  is  still  my  hope  that  we  can  re- 
solve yet  today  the  little  technical 
error  in  the  farm  bill.  We  have  an- 
other proposal  that  I  hope  will  satisfy 
those  who  still  find  some  problem  with 
it. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Melcher]  may  be  on  his  way  to  the 
floor.  We  may  be  able  to  at  least  dis- 
pose of  that  hopefully  very  quickly, 
because  I  intend  to  recess  at  no  later 
than  5  or  6. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  insert  in  the 
Recgri)  the  concurrent  resolution  for 
which  I  will  attempt  to  get  unanimous 
consent  either  later  day  or  tomorrow 
with  reference  to  the  monumental 
debate  over  the  word  "should"  or 
"shall."  What  we  have  done  in  at- 
tempt to  reach  some  great  compromise 
is  just  drop  the  world  "shall,"  so  there 
is  not  any  "shall"  or  "should"  at  all.  It 
simply  would  state  that  it  is  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture "carry  out  a  program."  It  does 
not  say  "shall."  It  does  not  say 
"should."  And  the  other  area  was  "if 
implemented,  shall  provide  for  the  fol- 
lowing." 

I  have  to  believe  that  we  are  getting 
near  pay  dirt,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  there  is  not  really  much  more 
about  which  to  quarrel.  I  might  say 
that  we  had  the  enrolled  bill  delivered 
to  the  Senate  for  signature  by  Senator 

THXniMOND. 

I  have  indicated  that  we  would  hold 
that  for  a  while  in  hopes  that  we  can 
accept  this  concurrent  resolution,  send 
it  to  the  House,  where  I  am  certain 
they  will  take  quick  action,  direct  the 
enrolling  clerk  to  take  quick  action 
and  then  it  would  be  signed  and  re- 
turned. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  and  an  expla- 
nation be  printed  in  the  Record,  so 
that  it  will  be  available  to  Members  on 
both  sides  who  may  have  questions 
about  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  113 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  H.R.  1614,  an  Act  entitled 
"The  Pood  Security  Improvements  Act  of 
1986".  the  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  make 
the  following  corrections: 

(1)  In  section  13(a),  strike  out  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram authorized  by  section  424  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  Such  program,  if  im- 
plemented, shall  provide  for  the  following:". 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  13(c)— 

(a)  strike  out  'shall":  and 

(b)  strike  out  "the  program  provided  for" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "any  program  es- 
tablished". 

(3)  In  section  17(b)(2)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Warehouse  Act  (as  added  by  section  14  of 
the  bill),  strike  out  "warehouse  to  which" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "warehouse  from 
which". 

Explanation  of  S.  Con.  Res.  113 
This  resolution  directs  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  to  make  minor 
corrections  in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  1614, 
the  Pood  Security  Improvements  Act  of 
1986.  This  resolution  is  slightly  different 
from  the  version  that  was  sought  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  previously.  These 
changes  were  made  to  accommodate  the 
concerns  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkin). 

The  first  two  changes  make  only  minor 
modifications  in  section  13  of  the  bill  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  im- 
plementation by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  an  advance  recourse  loan  program 
for  the  1986  crops. 

The  resolution  retains  the  strong  expres- 
sions of  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Sec- 
retary seriously  consider  carrying  out  an  ad- 
vance recourse  loan  program  for  the  1986 
crops.  The  resolution  also  deletes  the  word 
"shaU"  in  two  place,  thus  eliminating  any 
question  that  implementation  of  any  ad- 
vance recourse  loan  program  is  mandatory. 

This  resolution  is  designed  to  meet  the 
conccems  of  both  the  Administration  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  third  change  made  by  the  resolution 
makes  it  clear  that  under  the  warehouse 
transfer  provision  added  by  section  14  of  the 
bill,  the  responsibility  for  delivery  of  the 
stored  products  to  the  rightful  owner,  on  re- 
quest, remains  with  the  warehouseman  of 
the  licensed  warehouse  from  which  the 
products  were  transferred  under  this  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  again  I  in- 
dicate that  I  think  I  speak  for  all  Sen- 
ators, that  there  was  never  any  intent 
to  have  this  anything  but  discretion- 
ary. It  never  was  intended  to  be  man- 
datory. The  Senator  from  Iowa  did  not 
intend  it  to  be  mandatory.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  did  not  intend  it  to  be 
mandatory. 


As  I  also  have  indicated,  though 
some  of  us  may  be  lawyers,  we  are  not 
the  ones  advising  the  President.  We 
have  been  in  touch  with  OMB  lawyers 
and  USDA  lawyers,  and  they  believe 
that  this  version  could  satisfy  their 
concerns— just  dropping  the  word 
"shall"  and  saying,  in  effect,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  carry  out  a 
program— should  carry,  instead  of 
shall  carry. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  may 
be  able  to  do  this  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  Is  now  reviewing  it.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  now  reviewing  it. 
Counsel  for  the  Democratic  side.  Mr. 
Rose,  Is  reviewing  it.  It  has  been  re- 
viewed by  Bob  Pranks,  counsel  for  the 
Republican  side  on  the  Ag  Committee. 
So  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  do  this 
early  in  the  morning. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  in  the 
House,  Representative  Foley.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  House  will  act  rather 
quicidy. 

It  also  includes  a  change  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon].  Apparently  there  was  a  draft- 
ing error,  not  made  by  Senator  Dixon, 
but  by  whoever  drafted  it,  one  of  the 
USDA  drafters. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  FOR  TUESDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M.  TOHORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m..  on 
Tuesday.  March  11.  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
special  order  for  Mr.  Proxmire.  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  a.m.,  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  TOMORROW  BETWEEN  1 2  NOON  AND  3 
P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  between  12 
noon  and  2  p.m.,  in  order  for  the 
weekly  party  caucuses  to  meet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  order. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row, at  10  a.m..  it  will  be  the  intention 
of  the  majority  leader  to  go  into  exec- 
utive session  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Sidney  Pitzwater  to  be  a  dis- 
trict judge.  I  hope  we  can  have  a  time 
agreement  on  that. 

It  is  hoped  that  before  the  12  o'clock 
recess  we  will  be  able  to  vote  on  the 
Fitzwater  nomination,  if  a  record  vote 
is  requested.  If  not.  it  would  follow  the 
luncheon  at  2  o'clock.  I  hope  we  can 
do  it  before  that  time,  so  that  when  we 
return  from  the  policy  luncheon,  we 
can  be  back  on  the  balanced  budget 
resolution. 

It  is  our  hope  to  dispose  of  as  many 
amendments  as  possible,  and  I  certain- 
ly expect  a  number  of  rollcall  votes  to- 
morrow afternoon  and  early  evening. 
We  will  not  stay  in  late,  but  it  will  be 
early  evening  tomorrow.  We  hope  to 
complete  action  on  that  matter  on 
Wednesday. 

Then,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  we 
would  take  up  the  water  bill,  S.  1567. 

I  alert  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
that  it  is  very  likely  that  this  will  be  a 
week  of  a  Friday  session  with  votes 
and  a  late  session  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday. 

I  also  indicate,  as  I  did  earlier,  that 
if  we  complete  the  water  bill  on 
Friday,  it  is  likely  that  the  Contra  aid 
resolution  will  be  before  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  the  17th,  and  Tuesday,  the 
18th.  That  is  under  a  statutory  10- 
hour  time  agreement. 

On  the  19th.  Wednesday,  it  is  our 
hope  to  begin  the  budget  resolution, 
under  a  statutory  time  limitation  of  50 
hours.  That  would  be  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  19th.  20th, 
and  21st;  and  again  on  the  24th  and 


25th.  We  hope  to  finish  the  budget 
resolution  on  the  26th  and  clean  up 
any  other  matters  that  need  to  be 
done  before  the  Easter  recess,  which  is 
scheduled  to  begin  on  Thursday, 
March  27. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A,M, 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  11. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
6:01  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  March  11,  1986,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  10,  1986: 

Department  of  Commerce 

Robert  Ortner.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, vice  Sidney  Lewis  Jones,  resigned. 

Donald  W.  Peterson,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks,  vice  Donald  James  Quigg.  re- 
signed. 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 

Clair  W.  Burgener,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28, 
1988,  reappointment. 

Peoeral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

C.C.  Hope,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Pederal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for 
a  term  of  6  years,  vice  Irvine  Henry  Spra- 
gue,  term  expired. 

Veterans'  Administration 

Thomas  K,  Turnage.  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  vice 
Harry  N.  Walters,  resigned. 


In  tki  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provision  of  title  10,  United  SUtet  Code, 
section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt,  Oen.  Wlllard  W.  Scott,  Jr..  36a-34- 
4384.  age  89.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtet 
Code,  section  901: 

To  be  lieutenanct  general 

Maj.  Oen,  Dave  R.  Palmer,  460-64-5096. 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  rear  admirals,  lower 
half,  of  the  U,S.  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  rear  aidmlral,  pursuant 
to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  634, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

SUPPLY  CORPS 


Daniel  Wayne  McKlnnon.  Jr. 

Robert  Burke  Abele. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  brigadier  general  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to 
the  permanent  grade  of  major  general, 
under  title  10,  United  SUtet  Code,  section 
S912: 

Charles  S.  Bishop.  Jr. 

The  following-named  colonel  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  brigadier  general,  under 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5913: 

Mitchell  J.  Waters, 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  captain  of  the  line  of 
the  U.8,  Navy  on  the  retired  list  under  the 
provisions  of  article  II,  section  3.  clause  3  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Cmdr.  Edward  White  Rawlins,  U.8.  Navy, 
retired. 
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DRUG  TESTING  OP  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  IS  POOUSH 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER    Mr   Speaker,  it  is  rare 
when  I  agree  wrth  the  editonal  tx)ard  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  anything.  Its  rarer  still 
when  the  editorial  boards  of  the  Washington 
Times,  the  New  York  Tirr»es.  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  agree  with  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. The  issue  on  which  we  all  agree  is  that 
mandatory  dnjg  testing  of  all  Federal  employ- 
ees IS  foolish. 
The  views  of  these  newspapers  follow: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  6. 
19861 
Dragnet  for  Druggies 
The  President's  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime  has  just  turned  in  a  massive  final 
report  on  drug-law  enforcement   and   the 
press  has  zeroed  in  on  one  recotmnendation: 
that  federal  agencies  and  federal  contrac- 
tors start  testing  employees  for  the  presence 
of  drugs  in  their  Iwdies.  The  press  attention 
is  warranted,  for  this  sweeping  proposal  is 
an  example  of  enforcement  mentality  run 
amok.  If  you  can't  catch  the  crooks,  at  least 
make  things  tough  for  the  iiuiocent. 

On  the  conunissions  l>ehalf  let  it  be  said 
that  battling  organized  crime,  and  the  drug 
trade  in  particular,  is  a  formidable  task.  It  is 
easy  to  see  why  anyone  tackling  it  would  be 
drawn  toward  drastic  solutions.  The  Ameri- 
can system  of  justice  has  become  ineffectual 
at  putting  crooks  in  jail  and  keeping  them 
there  (an  effort  that  won't  be  aided  much 
by  yesterday's  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  a 
Rhode  Island  state  trooper  can  be  sued  for 
wrongful  arrest  in  a  marijuana  case  even 
though  he  obtained  an  arrest  warrant  from 
a  magistrate).  So  anyone  looking  at  the 
problem  of  organized  crime  is  apt  to  start 
thinking  up  ways  to  dry  up  the  stream  of 
money  on  which  organized  crime  lives  and 
thrives.  A  big  part  of  the  cash  comes  from 
drug  trafficking. 

The  U.S.  has  gone  after  drug  trafficking 
in  all  kinds  of  ways.  One.  of  course,  has 
been  to  try  to  shut  off  the  flow  of  drugs 
into  the  country  from  outside,  even  to  the 
point  of  going  to  the  sources  of  the  drugs 
and  attempting  to  close  them  down  with 
source-country  cooperation.  But  after  75 
years  of  this,  it  is  most  chariUble  indeed  to 
say  that  successes  have  l>een  limited.  Prom 
all  indications,  imports  of  illicit  drugs  keep 
rising.  The  potential  sources  are  unlimited 
and  the  U.S.  border  is  very  long  relative  to 
the  size  of  the  nole  needed  to  smuggle  in  a 
shoe  box  full  of  herion  worth  a  fortune. 

If  you  cannot  interdict  supply,  the  logic  of 
the  problem  tells  you  that  you  must  reduce 
demand.  "Since  reducing  demand  is  the 
single  policy  option  pursuable  entirely 
within  our  own  borders,  it  deserves  greater 
attention."  said  the  commission  report. 

You  can  strike  at  users  through  police  and 
courts,  but  the  cost  per  user  deterred  is 


high.  You  can  try  drug  education  with  limit- 
ed resulte.  But  there  is  one  concrete,  wide- 
ranging  action  that  you  can  take:  Have  em- 
ployers test  their  employees  or  prospective 
employees  for  the  presence  of  drugs.  A  TV 
commercial  can  merely  urge  you  to  "Just 
Say  No"  to  drugs.  The  prospect  of  drug  tests 
can  be  considerably  more  persuasive. 

So  the  commission  has  urged  that  the 
president  order  all  federal  agency  heads  to 
formulate  stiff  anti-drug  policies,  "including 
suiUble  drug-testing  programs. "  What  is 
more.  "Government  contracte  should  not  be 
awarded  to  companies  that  fall  to  imple- 
ment drug  programs.  Including  suitable 
drug  testing. " 

What  about  civil  liberties,  critics  quickly 
asked,  and  what  about  invasion  of  privacy? 
The  cormnission  had  answers.  Many  private 
firms,  the  report  noted,  were  already  doing 
drug  tests  on  their  employees.  They  were 
not  violating  a  civil  right  belonging  to  each 
American.  On  the  contrary,  the  tests  were  a 
condition  of  employment,  and  to  escape  it 
an  employee  had  only  to  walk  out  the  office 
door.  The  conunissions  chairman.  Judge 
Irving  R.  Kaufman,  used  another  analogy: 
Drug  tests  were  no  more  invasive  than  re- 
quiring people  to  walk  through  airport 
metal  detectors. 

In  fact,  drug  tests  are  considerably  more 
invasive  than  metal  detectors.  As  with  rou- 
tine use  of  lie-detector  teste,  they  "invade" 
in  the  most  basic  sense:  They  extract  infor- 
mation from  uftwiUing  subjecte  and  they 
might  yield  unreliable  findings,  given  the 
limiUtions  of  scientific  analysis.  That  is  not 
at  all  like  walkihg  through  an  airport  metal 
detector,  sometjiing  that  travelers  wlUlngly 
do  for  their  own  safety  and  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  gull);  or  innocence  can  be  settled 
on  the  spot.    / 

When  a  pcfvate  company  does  this  sort  of 
thing,  an  einployee  may  In  fact  be  able  to 
vote  with  his  feet.  By  contrast,  if  federal 
agencies  do  it  and  force  their  contractors  to 
do  it,  the  govenunent  is  behaving  the  way  it 
did  with  affirmative  action— not  just  chang- 
ing ite  own  employment  practices  but  trying 
to  change  the  practices  of  others  as  well. 
When  this  starte  to  happen,  the  phrase 
•condition  of  employment"  becomes  hollow. 
That  is  the  way  a  devotion  to  the  logic  of 
a  social  problem  pushes  toward  the  edge  of 
what  is  permissible  In  a  free  society.  The 
commission  should  turn  back  from  that 
edge  and  focus  ite  energies  on  finding  out 
why  more  crooks  aren't  going  to  jail. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  6. 1986] 
Testing  for  Drugs;  Tested  by  Drugs 

Representative  Patricia  Schroeder  calls 
the  proposal  •idiotic. "  and  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  chairman,  Peter  Rodino.  de- 
scribes it  as  •unwarranted."  Representative 
Charles  Schumer  frete  about  creating  •a 
police  state  in  government  office  buildings. " 
and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
thunders  about  a  Govenmient  "war  against 
innocent  American  citizens. " 

The  source  of  all  the  outrage  is  a  report 
on  drugs  from  the  President's  Conmiission 
on  Organized  Crime— or  rather,  a  single 
paragraph  that  sticks  out  from  the  rest  of 


the    conscientious,    if    rambling,    455-page 
compilation  of  drug  history  and  sUtistics. 

The  offending  proposal  calls  on  all  Peder- 
al  agencies  to  declare  the  "utter  unaccepU- 
billty"  of  drug  use.  backed  up  by  •suitable 
drug  testing"  of  employees.  And  it  asks  that 
Pederal  contracte  be  withheld  from  any  pri- 
vate company  that  does  not  similarly  test  ite 
workers. 

Startled  by  the  reaction.  Judge  Irving 
Kaufman,  chairman  of  the  commission,  now 
explains  that  he  thinks  testing  should  only 
be  done  "very  selectively."  and  in  a  context 
of  safeguards  for  privacy  and  individual 
rlghte.  And  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese, 
while  supporting  the  concept,  says  ite  use- 
fulness must  be  balanced  against  ite  "ac- 
ceptance by  employees. " 

The  debate  reflecte  the  deeper  drug  ques- 
tion, for  the  commission  and  for  all  of 
American  society:  the  llmlte  of  the  law  en- 
forcement approach  are  clear:  what  else  to 
do  is  not. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  is  that  millions 
of  Americans  want  drugs.  Nearly  a  fourth  of 
the  population  has  tried  marijuana,  and 
some  20  million  use  it  regularly.  Between 
five  and  six  mUlion  are  regular  cocaine 
users.  A  half-million  others  are  addicted  to 
heroin.  Supplying  this  huge  market  ac- 
counte  for  40  percent  of  America's  organized 
crime  business  and  brings  mobsters  as  much 
as  $110  billion  in  revenue  a  year.  Law  en- 
forcement agencies  can't  hope  to  keep  up. 

Washington  spends  heavily  on  stings, 
sweeps  and  task  forces.  Yet  even  with  the 
help  of  intelligence  abroad,  the  Peds  snag 
only  10  percent  of  the  illicit  drugs  headed 
this  way.  Imprisoning  the  Ixjsses  and  break- 
ing up  the  gangs  is  essential,  but  new  ones 
promptly  appear.  When  one  foreign  connec- 
tion is  broken,  new  ones  are  promptly  made. 
•Law  enforcement  has  been  tested  to  ite 
utmost. "  says  Judge  Kaufman.  "But  let's 
face  it.  It  hasn't  succeeded." 

Thus  arises  the  conviction  that  the  prob- 
lem can  only  be  controlled  by  reducing 
demand— thus  the  leap  to  drug  testing  of 
workers.  But  such  testing  is  hardly  the 
clearest  answer  to  the  question  of  what 
could  work  if  law  enforcement  isn't  enough. 
What  are  the  real  possibilities,  for  In- 
stance, for  a  sustained  campaign  of  public 
education?  The  conunissions  report  touches 
vaguely  on  the  subject.  Could  a  well-funded, 
well-coordinated  effort  make  Americans  as 
intolerant  of  drug  use  as  they  are  of  dnmk 
driving  or  tobacco?  The  question  Is  worth 
exploring  with  precision. 

Or  why  not  sharpen  priorities  by  legaliz- 
ing or  at  least  decriminalizing  marijuana,  as 
some  jurisdictions  have  done,  while  mount- 
ing an  all-out  attack  on  the  far  more  dan- 
gerous cocaine  and  heroin? 

Such  questions  have  to  be  faced.  The  drug 
problem  raises  painful  issues  of  American 
values,  as  Prohibition  did  60  years  ago. 
Small  wonder  political  leaders  prefer  to  re- 
spond with  vivid  oratory  and  yet  another 
five-,  six-  or  seven-point  program.  Beyond 
the  hasty  call  for  drug  testing,  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Commission  report  dramatizes 
the  need  for  real  answers  to  the  real  ques- 
tions. 


•  This    -buUet' •  symbol  ideniif.es  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floof. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Mar.  5. 19861 
JtTDOE  KAuncAN  Goes  to  War 

Por  all  our  exertions  on  behalf  of  eradi- 
cating illicit  drugs,  the  problem  gete  worse, 
with  20  million  Americans  now  thought  to 
be  smoking  marijuana  and  as  many  as  6  mil- 
lion snorting  cocaine.  Will  It  really  help  to 
do  as  the  president's  crime  commission  sug- 
geste,  enlarging  the  list  of  criminal  suspecte 
to  include,  willy-nilly,  all  employees  of  the 
government  and  of  firms  that  do  govern- 
ment work? 

In  addition  to  wanting  regular  urinalysis 
exams  for  these  millions  of  Americans,  the 
commission,  headed  by  Judge  Irving  R. 
Kaufman,  has  several  other  interesting 
ideas  as  well:  , 

1.  It  wante  to  relnstltute  the  practice  of 
prosecuting  persons  found  In  possession  of 
small  amounte  of  marijuana.  This  folly  for 
the  most  part  was  abandoned  in  the  1970s, 
prior  to  which  time  the  criminal  Justice 
system  was  swamped  and  drug  abuse  flour- 
ised.  One  reads  the  Kaufman  recommenda- 
tion and  shudders  at  the  prospect  of  all  the 
new  judges  and  jails  it  would  require. 

2.  The  commission  wante  drug  experience 
to  dictate  U.S.  foreign  policy  on  occasion, 
with  the  SUte  Department,  often  over- 
whelmed even  when  It  sticks  to  familiar  turf 
and  doesn't  play  private  detective,  tracking 
the  origin  of  narcotics  and  devising  "a  spe- 
cific formula  for  triggering  the  cutoff  of  for- 
eign aid." 

3.  It  wante  to  convert  military  persormel. 
already  helping  civilian  drug  authorities  at 
the  margin,  into  narcs  In  uniform,  with  a 
greatly  expanded  role  In  law  enforcement, 
as  if  the  drug  trade  constituted  the  sort  of 
threat  to  which  a  battalion  of  Marines  is 
the  indicated  response. 

Judge  Kaufman's  labors  did  produce  one 
sensible  idea.  The  commission  urges  more 
publicity  about  the  devastating  effecte  of 
drugs,  with  the  advertising  being  financed 
out  of  the  seized  assete  of  drug  dealers.  But 
It  is  not  for  this  sound  suggestion  that  the 
Kaufman  study  will  be  remembered,  but  for 
wanting  to  scrap  constitutional  protections 
against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure  and 
for  offering  to  convert  the  armed  services 
into  a  kind  of  posse  comitatus. 

A  sulwtantlal  price,  and  for  what?  A 
nation  purged  of  drugs,  or  nearly  purged? 
Or  a  nation  whose  criminal  Justice  system  Is 
grid-locked  by  penny-ante  arreste  and  pros- 
ecutions, whose  foreign  policy  is  Impaired 
by  domestic  obsessions,  and  whose  harried 
military  is  on  constabulary  duty?  A  grateful 
nation  will  thank  the  commission  for  ite  rec- 
ommendations, and  a  wise  nation  will  pay 
them  no  heed. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Mar.  5, 

1986] 

Balance  Law  and  Liberties  in  Fight 

Against  Drugs 

America  is  a  society  of  rampant  drug  use. 
and  the  Illegal  drugs  among  the  multitude 
used  are  marketed  largely  by  organized 
criminals.  After  almost  three  years  of  study. 
the  President's  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime  delivered  a  455-page  report  Monday 
on  what  should  be  done  about  It. 

Both  the  problem  and  the  commission's 
proposals  are  gravely  serious.  Drug  traffick- 
ing, the  commission  says,  is  'the  most  wide- 
spread and  lucrative  organized  crime  activi- 
ty In  the  United  States,"  generating  annual 
Income  estimated  as  great  as  $110  billion. 
The  money  finances  molMters.  a  commission 
spokesman  stresses— finances  mob  murders, 
vice  and  corruption  '$20.  $50.  $100  at  a  time 
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out  of  the  pockeU  of  teachers,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors. joumallsU.  ...  If  American  demand 
were  ended,  the  whole  problem  would  dry 
up." 

That's  an  essential  truth  and  It  conUlns 
Implications  that  vastly  complicate  this 
problem,  which  while  undeniably  serious 
also  Is  enmeshed  Inseparably  throughout 
the  fabric  of  American  life.  In  Ite  concen- 
trated focus  on  the  organized-crime  aspect 
of  American  drug  abuse,  the  commission  has 
fallen  victim  to  an  understandable  tunnel 
vision  blinding  it  to  the  dangers  of  some 
remedies  it  advocates. 

First  the  commission  urges  drug  teste  for 
virtually  all  American  workers.  If  the  only 
concern  were  deterring  drug  abuse.  thU  rec- 
ommendation's appeal  would  be  clear.  But 
that  concern  must  be  balanced  against  a  far 
higher  priority— the  preservation  of  every 
American's  rlghte  of  privacy,  due  process 
and  presumption  of  Innocence.  Drug  teste 
require  lab  teste  of  urine.  Requiring  employ- 
ees to  pass  surprise  urine  inspections  is  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  requiring  clearance  by 
He  detector— a  degrading  assault  upon  Indi- 
vidual dignity,  as  Secretary  of  State  George 
ShulU  made  so  clear  not  long  ago. 

There  Is  room  for  compromise:  If  an  em- 
ployee's job  performance  is  faulty  or  sus- 
pect, then  management  may  have  probable 
cause  to  Intervene.  Testing  for  drugs  then 
could  be  permissible,  especially  If  coordinat- 
ed with  treatment  programs.  But  Americans 
must  be  entitled  to  a  presumption  of  dignity 
and  Innocence  so  long  as  they  perform  their 
jobs  satUfactorily. 

Equally  worrisome  is  the  panel's  call  to 
employ  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  Intelli- 
gence agencies  as  full  partners  In  policing 
society's  drug  problems.  As  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger  has  observed.  "Reli- 
ance on  military  forces  to  accomplish  civil- 
ian tasks  is  detrimental  to  both  military 
readiness  and  the  democratic  process."  As- 
sumptions that  military  excesses  can't 
happen  here  are  naive. 

The  commission  urges  state  govemmente 
to  build  more  prisons,  to  "Immediately 
enact"  laws  permitting  electronic  surveil- 
lance of  suspecte  and  to  prosecute  posses- 
sors of  even  small  quantities  of  drugs.  Build- 
ing more  prisons  Is  no  way  to  change  behav- 
ior Indulged  by  millions  of  Americans.  Cre- 
ating a  more  powerful  high-tech  spy  state 
poses  obvious  threate  to  liberty.  Forty-six 
sUtes  have  reduced  criminal  penalties  for 
marijuana  possession  In  recent  years.  That 
strongly  suggeste  that  the  political  culture 
In  most  states  reflecte  quite  different  public 
attitudes  than  the  one  dominating  the  presi- 
dential commission. 
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Beyond  his  signlficam  achievements  on 
behalf  of  organized  labor,  Edward  Cartough 
ha»  been  extremely  active  in  charity  work, 
and,  in  particular,  he  has  championed  the 
rights  of  the  sightless.  Because  of  his  lor>e> 
standing  involvement  In  this  area,  Edward  hM 
earned  the  respect  and  appreciation  of  th« 
blind  community. 

One  significant  focus  of  his  efforts  has  beet) 
International  Guiding  Eyes.  This  program 
maintains  an  exceptional  facility  at  Sylmar. 
CA,  near  Los  Angeles,  where  dogs  are  bred 
for  the  demanding  )0b  of  guiding  the  sightless. 
Blind  people  are  trained  to  use  the  dogs  at 
this  facility,  and  are  charged  nothing  for  them. 
I  would  also  make  note  of  the  fact  that  inter- 
national Guiding  Eyes  Is  fortunate  to  have  the 
backing  of  a  labor  advisory  council  composed 
of  visible  labor  leaders,  Including  AFL-CIO 
president,  Lane  Kirkland.  ME.  Melvin,  presi- 
dent of  International  Guiding  Eyes,  Inc.,  is  also 
a  member  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Carlough  will  receive  the  distinguished 
"Gift  of  Sight  Award"  on  May  1,  1986.  in  view 
of  his  past  achievements  and  tireless  work  on 
behalf  of  this  cause,  he  Is  certainly  a  worthy 
honoree.  I  join  Edward's  friends  and  admirers 
in  applauding  him  on  this  important  occasion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  J. 
CARLOUGH 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1988 

Mr.  COURIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Carlough,  general  president  of 
the  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Carlough  has  been  reelected  to  the 
office  of  general  president  every  4  years  since 
1970.  This  oven/vhelming  support  is  a  tribute 
to  his  unique  leadership,  loyalty,  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  association  and  its  members. 


THE  FAIR  ACCESS  TO 
TECHNOLOGY  ACT  OP  1986 

HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  that  is  designed  to  ensure 
that  the  United  States  has  the  same  access 
to  baste  research  and  technology  developed 
in  other  countries  as  our  overseas  competitors 
have  to  technology  developed  in  this  country. 
To  help  us  achieve  reciprocity  in  this  Increas- 
ingly important  aspect  of  international  compe- 
tition, the  Fair  Access  to  Technology  Act  of 
1986  would  amend  title  I  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  designate  reciprocal  access  to  tech- 
nology as  one  of  this  country's  formal  priority 
negotiating  objectives  in  the  next  round  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations. 

The  ability  of  the  Japanese  to  copy  United 
States  technology,  incorporate  that  technolo- 
gy Into  commercial  applications  and  market 
the  resulting  new  products  in  this  country  is 
now  legendary  That  ability  and  the  calculated 
Implementation  of  that  strategy  has  led  to  a 
modern  Japanese  economy  that  is  on  the 
verge  of  dominating  the  glotje. 

Today,  the  Japanese  are  continuing  to  use 
United  States  technology  to  compete  with 
Uniteo  States  manufacturers  in  our  own  back- 
yard. Now,  however,  the  Japanese  are  no 
longer  just  highly  successful  Imitators  and 
copiers.  They  have  become  Innovators  as 
well.  They  have  developed  a  significant  ca- 
pacity to  develop  their  own  basic  research 
and  technology  Japanese  research  expendi- 
tures grew  400  percent  In  the  past  two  dec- 
ades and  more  than  doubled  between  1979 
and  1984  alone.  We  must  dissuade  ourselves 
of  any  lingering  notion  that  foreign  technology 
is  Inferior— because  that  is  simply  no  longer 
true.  The  Japanese  fully  recognize  that  tech- 
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nology  and  knowledge  are  me  keys  to  eco- 
nomic suxess  in  the  future,  and  they  are  now 
directing  more  and  more  of  their  resources 
toward  developing  new  processes— in  com- 
puter technology,  robotics,  biotechnotogy,  and 
other  areas— as  well  as  new  products. 

iwlarket  access  is  the  dominant  trade  issue 
today,  but  I  am  convinced  that  technology 
access  will  be  tt>e  dominant  trade  and  com- 
petitlveriess  issues  of  torrxxrow.  Basic  re- 
search and  technotogy  is  in  itself  becoming  an 
important  and  valuable  commodity  in  an  infor- 
mation-based and  knowledge-based  global 
economy. 

What  we  need  and  ought  to  receive  is  fair 
access  to  government-owned  or  government- 
sponsored  Ijasic  fsearch  and  technology  in 
Japan  and  other  countres.  It  is  not  my  intent 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  technological 
fruits  of  private  business  anangements  or  to 
force  dissemination  of  proprietary  informatkjn. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  private  sector  has  an 
important  role  to  play  in  ctosing  the  technolo- 
gy access  gap,  and  Government  should  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  U.S.  industry's  efforts 
to  do  just  that.  Our  focus  in  ttie  Congress  and 
at  the  negotiating  tat)le  stxjuld  be  directed 
toward  removing  institutional  barriers  that 
block  access  to  Japanese  technotogy,  and 
toward  ensuring  full  participation  by  United 
States  firms  in  government-supported  re- 
search programs  and  research  laboratories  in 
Japan.  These  efforts  are  by  no  means  nnutual- 
ly  exclusive.  In  fact,  if  we  are  to  compete  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  new  technology,  the  ef- 
forts of  Government  and  industry  must  be  fully 
coordinated.  It  is  essential  that  we  work  to- 
gether to  correct  this  ominous  trend  in  ttie 
worWwide  devekjpment  of  new  technology. 

TectKK)togy  transfer— like  free  trade— ought 
to  be  a  two  way  street.  But— because  of  bar- 
riers like  the  historically  tight  technology 
access  controls  exercised  by  Japan's  Ministry 
of  Intematkjnal  Trade  and  Technology,  the 
prohttMtion  on  licensing  of  govemn>ent-held 
patents  to  Anierican  companies,  the  denial  of 
United  States  partidpatton  in  Japanese  joint 
research  and  devetojxnent  ventures  and  tfie 
refusal  to  grant  United  States  researchers 
access  to  government-funded  laboratories— 
the  reciprocal  flow  of  technology  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  is  seriously  out  of 
wt^ck. 

According  to  a  recent  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  study,  the  Japanese  have  a 
nearly  5  to  1  overall  advantage  in  technology 
exctiange  with  this  country,  and  imbalances  of 
up  to  10  to  1  exist  on  technology  exchanges 
applicable  to  specific  industries  like  machine 
tools.  The  present  plight  of  the  U.S.  machine 
tool  industry  is  a  stark  example  of  what  can 
happen  wtien  a  competing  country  becomes 
dominant  in  the  development  of  new  technolo- 
gy that  can  be  applied  to  a  specific  industry. 
The  dangers  to  the  U.S.  economy  and  U.S. 
competitiveness  of  allowing  this  imbalance  to 
continue  are  obvious— and  the  warning  signs 
are  everywtiere.  A  Commerce  Department  of- 
ficial recently  noted  that 

We  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  high 
technology  Information  that  is  available  In 
Japan.  If  we  fail  to  act,  we  are  condemning 
ourselves  to  fall  further  and  further  behind 
the  Japanese. 
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A  professor  of  Japanese  science  at  MIT 
warns  that 

What's  at  stake  may  well  be  the  competi- 
tiveness of  American  Industry.  If  you  can't 
pay  attention  to  and  assimilate  technologi- 
cal information  beyond  your  borders,  you're 
playing  the  game  with  one  arm  tied  l)ehind 
your  back. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Japan 
agrees: 

It  is  the  ability  to  monitor  and  understand 
technological  events  taking  place  in  Japan 
that  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  our  continued 
competitiveness  as  a  society. 

And  the  authors  of  a  recent  book  on  the 
Japanese  economy  point  out  that 

The  competitive  strength  of  Japanese 
companies  has  been  t>ased  on  price  and  on 
quality  of  product.  Added  now,  very  rapidly, 
is  a  highly  competitive  level  of  research  and 
development  expenditure,  with  technologi- 
cal limovation  becoming  the  center  of  com- 
petitive capability. 

I  fully  agree  with  these  assessments  and 
that's  why  I'm  convinced  that  reciprocal 
access  to  technology  should  be  a  top  negoti- 
taing  priority  in  all  future  muttilateral  ti'ade 
talks  and  bilateral  negotiations  with  the  Japa- 
nese. We've  had  informal  negotiations  with 
ttie  Japanese  on  this  subject  in  the  past— the 
1983  United  States-Japan  High  Technology 
Working  Group,  for  example— but  nothing  has 
come  of  them.  That's  why  I  think  it's  impera- 
tive that  a  nKx-e  formal  and  a  nrore  direct 
process  be  put  into  place  in  this  area.  Howev- 
er, as  opposed  to  hard  line  approaches  that 
could,  for  example,  lead  to  a  finding  that  Jap- 
anese reluctance  to  provide  equitable  access 
to  technology  is  an  unfair  trade  practice,  I  be- 
lieve that  designating  access  to  technology  as 
a  formal  United  States  negotiating  objective  is 
a  responsible  and  constiojctive  approach  be- 
cause it  will  allow  negotiators  on  both  sides  to 
determine  the  most  effective  and  most  flexible 
means  of  achieving  this  goal  in  good  faith.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 


March  10,  1986 


LABOR  SUPPORT  FOR  PEACEFUL 
CHANGE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the 
swiftness  of  the  change  of  government  in  the 
Philippines,  many  worthy  efforts  of  individuals 
and  organizations  have  not  been  given  the 
credit  they  deserve.  Clearly  thousands  of  Phil- 
ippines citizens  should  receive  praise  for  at- 
tempting to  make  the  election  process  as 
open  as  it  was — even  though  ultimately  fraud 
and  manipulation  were  overwhelming.  Similar- 
ly, after  the  election  and  during  the  tenston  of 
the  past  few  weeks,  many  helped  ease  a 
peaceful  ti-ansition  and  prevented  bloodshed 
that  could  have  occurred. 

Lane  Kirkland,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
has  drawn  particular  attention  to  the  role 
played  by  the  Philippine  labor  movement 
during  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  in  the 
Philippines.  So  that  other  Members  can  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  signifk^nt  con- 


tribution of  the  working  people  in  the  Philip- 
pines, I  ask  that  a  report  of  the  AFL-CIO 
News  of  March  1  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 
KiRKLAifs  Hails  Labors  Role  in  Aquino 

OnsTKR  OF  Marcos 
The  installation  of  Corazon  Aquino  as 
president  of  the  Philippines  on  the  abdica- 
tion of  Ferdinand  Marcos  was  hailed  by  the 
AFL-CIO  as  "democracy's  success  and  a 
moving  testament  to  the  courage  of  the  Fili- 
pino people. " 

In  a  telegram  to  Mrs.  Aquino,  Federation 
President  Lane  Kirkland  pledged  American 
lalMr's  full  support  to  generate  economic  as- 
sistance that  would  "respond  to  their  needs 
and  strengthen  their  democratic  Institu- 
tions." 

Kirkland  noted  the  AFL-CIO's  long  and 
close  working  relationship  with  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  of  the  Philippines  and  paid 
tribute  to  such  labor  leaders  as  Democrito 
Mendoza  and  Ernesto  Herrera,  recipient  of 
the  AFL-CIO's  1985  George  Meany  Human 
Rights  Award. 

He  expressed  pride  In  the  role  that  the 
Filipino  lalwr  movement  played  In  "promot- 
ing fair  elections."  despite  efforts  by  Marcos 
and  his  cohorts  to  manipulate  the  ballots  in 
a  desperate,  last-ditch  attempt  to  remain  In 
power. 

The  collapse  of  the  Marcos  regime  came 
with  stunning  swiftness.  Despite  over- 
whelming evidence  that  the  people  had 
chosen  Aquino  and  her  running  mate.  Salva- 
dor Laurel,  the  Marcos-dominated  National 
Assembly  awarded  the  victory  to  the  man 
who  had  ruled  the  Philippines  with  an  iron 
hand  for  two  decades. 

But  a  popular  uprising,  in  which  leaders 
and  members  of  the  TUCP  played  an  active 
role,  accompanied  by  the  defections  of  two 
of  Marco's  top  generals,  wrote  the  final— 
and  almost  bloodless— chapter  to  the  story. 
When  Gen.  Fidel  Ramos  and  troops  under 
his  command  seized  control  of  a  key  mili- 
tary base,  TUCP  memljers  threw  up  a  barri- 
cade around  the  installation  to  prevent  sol- 
diers loyal  to  Marcos  from  storming  the 
Imse. 

Later,  when  a  contingent  of  anti-Marcos 
soldiers  stormed  and  captured  the  govern- 
ment-run television  station— Marco's  last  re- 
maining link  to  the  world  outside  the  presi- 
dential palace— unionists  took  to  the  streets 
to  block  military  vehicles  from  approaching 
the  broadcasting  facility. 

Although  Marcos  was  sworn  in  for  an- 
other term,  he  stepped  down  within  a 
matter  of  hours,  seeking  sanctuary  at  the 
American  military  base  in  the  Philippines, 
flying  on  the  next  day  to  Hawaii. 

Acqulno,  who  took  the  oath  of  office  In  a 
rival  ceremony,  was  promptly  Installed  as 
president  setting  off  a  massive  celebration 
In  the  capital. 

In  his  telegram  to  the  new  president  of 
the  Philippines,  Kirkland  pledged  American 
latwr's  "warm  support"  in  her  efforts  to 
renew  democracy  and  reconstruct  the  Filipi- 
no economy. 

Earlier,  the  Executive  Council  denounced 
the  "Intimidation  and  fraud"  perpetrated  by 
the  Marcos  forces  In  the  election  and  as- 
sailed Marcos  for  his  20  years  of  "corrup- 
tion, economic  mismanagement.  Ineptitude 
and  brutality. " 

The  council  also  saluted  the  TUCP  for 
providing  7,000  volunteers  to  monitor  the 
election  process  and  for  its  "unprecedented 
and  successful  nonpartisan  campaign  to  en- 
courage workers  to  exercise  their  franchise 
despite  threats  to  their  safety." 
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ETHIOPIANS  HELD  PRISONERS 
BY  THEIR  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1986 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  600,000  Ethiopians 
today  are  held  prisoners  of  their  government, 
senterx^d  to  a  slave's  existence,  and  likely  to 
die  a  stow  and  painful  death  of  disease,  expo- 
sure, and  starvation.  One  millton  more  men, 
women,  and  chikJren  are  slated  for  incarcer- 
ation this  year.  Walking  skeletons  revive  our 
images  of  past  hotocausts  that  have  decimat- 
ed mankind. 

We  must  take  action.  For  every  day  that 
passes,  another  1,000  Ethiopians  will  die.  I 
have  inti-oduced  legislation  (H.R.  4076)  calling 
for  a  halt  to  this  massacre  and  requiring  tough 
sanctions  to  be  taken  against  the  perpetrators 
of  this  holocaust. 

As  in  past  cases,  the  West  has  t)een  slow 
to  realize  that  such  a  horror  is  possible  or  that 
it  could  happen  again.  But  as  more  and  more 
refugees  have  escaped  to  tell  their  stories,  we 
are  faced  with  the  tnjth.  In  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  reporter  Blaine  Harden  tells  the 
story  of  Letehawaria  Gebre  Yessus,  a  young 
won>en  who  has  survived  the  efforts  to  end 
her  life.  And  she  is  one  of  the  fortunate.  There 
are  still  thousands  of  others  wtiose  stories  will 
die  with  them. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  text  of  the  article  be  re- 
printed: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  10, 1986) 
Ethiopians  Risk  Lives  Fleeing  Rescttle- 
MENT— Escapees  to  Sudan  Tell  of  Deaths. 
Degradation  in  two  Countries. 

(By  Blaine  Harden) 
Ed  Damazin.  Sudan.— The  dismal  odyssey 
of  the  young  Ethiopian  mother  t>egan  last 
spring  with  a  false  promise  of  free  food. 

That  promise  lured  Letehawaria  Gebre 
Yessus  Into  a  trip  that  took  her  from  the 
highlands  of  northern  Ethiopia  to  a  swampy 
resettlement  camp  in  Its  southwestern 
comer.  Late  In  February,  after  an  escape 
journey  of  three  months,  she  found  her  way 
here  to  a  refugee  camp  In  the  thom-tree 
badlands  of  eastern  Sudan. 

En  route,  she  said,  she  was  forced  by  Ethi- 
opian soldiers  to  abandon  her  two  children, 
and  she  watched  her  husband  die  of  disease 
in  a  crowded  transit  camp.  After  fleeing 
Elthlopia,  she  said,  she  was  robbed,  beaten, 
raped  and  held  as  a  slave  by  Sudanese 
rebels. 

The  woman's  story,  which  she  quietly  told 
in  the  shade  of  a  refugee  tent,  echoes  those 
of  many  of  the  nearly  1,000  Ethiopian  refu- 
gees here  who  have  fled  the  resettlement 
program  that  the  Ethiopian  government  In- 
sists is  the  only  possible  long-term  solution 
to  chronic  famine  in  the  country. 

Nearly  600,000  northern  Ethiopians  have 
l»een  moved  south  by  the  program  since  No- 
vember 1984.  When  it  began,  Tamrat 
Kebede,  the  Ethiopian  official  responsible 
for  designing  the  program,  said  In  an  Inter- 
view in  Addis  Ababa  that  the  resettlement 
would  be  voluntary,  that  families  would  not 
be  split  and  that  each  family  would  be  given 
about  five  acres  of  land  to  farm  privately. 

Tamrat  said  then  that  these  conditions 
would  guarantee  the  human  rights  and  self- 
respect  of  resettled  famine  victims,  and 
would  ensure  needed  grass-roots  support. 
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But  Interviews  here  with  escapees  from  re- 
settlement camps,  along  with  the  reports  of 
researchers  and  relief  workers  who  have 
conducted  random  surveys  among  refugees, 
indicate  that  the  Ethiopian  government  has 
widely  violated  and  ignored  Its  preset  condi- 
tions. 

As  Ethiopia's  famine  abates,  the  resettle- 
ment program  continues,  with  a  goal  of 
moving  1.5  million  people  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  program  has  become  by  far  the 
most  contentious  Issue  between  Marxist 
Ethiopia  and  the  western  governments  and 
private  relief  organizations  that  supply 
most  of  its  famine  assistance. 

The  Ethiopian  government  temporarily 
suspended  the  resettlement  program  at  the 
end  of  last  month  in  response  to  criticism 
from  western  aid  donors.  The  suspension,  to 
last  an  indefinite  period,  was  ordered  "for  a 
period  of  consolidation  and  to  digest  what 
they  have  already  done."  a  senior  western 
aid  official  in  Addis  Ababa  told  United  Press 
International  last  weekend. 

According  to  western  aid  officials  in  the 
Ethiopian  capital,  the  final  1.000  resettlers 
arrived  in  Asosa  from  Welo  Province  in  the 
last  week  of  February.  Ethiopian  govern- 
ment officials,  while  not  officially  announc- 
ing the  suspension,  said  last  week  that  inter- 
nal and  external  criticism  has  forced  a  gov- 
ernment review  of  resettlement.  But  west- 
em  aid  officials  say  that  It  was  primarily 
outside  donor  criticism  that  forced  the  sus- 
pension. 

While  Italy  and  Canada  have  given  money 
specifically  to  support  resettlement,  most 
other  donors  have  expressed  reservations. 
The  United  SUtes.  by  far  the  largest  food 
donor,  has  condermied  the  program  as  a  di- 
version of  resources  Ijetter  spent  in  the 
famine-affected  north.  A  French-based 
relief  agency.  Doctors  Without  Borders,  was 
expelled  from  Ethiopia  last  fall  for  charging 
that  up  to  100.000  persons  had  died  as  a 
result  of  resettlement. 

Most  critics  of  resettlement  contend  that 
it  has  a  political,  not  a  humanitarian,  aim: 
to  depopulate  the  rel)el-dominated  north, 
where  the  government  has  been  unable  for 
nearly  a  quarter  century  to  impose  military 
control. 

The  Ethiopian  government  has  admitted 
to  some  abuses  In  the  program  by  "overzeal- 
ous  local  officials."  But  it  maintains  that 
the  idea  of  moving  famine  victims  from  the 
drought-razed  northern  highlands  to  the 
fertile  southwestern  lowlands  is  sound.  The 
Soviet-supported  rulers  have  dismissed  most 
criticism  of  resettlement  as  motivated  by 
western.  anti-Marxist  Ideology  disguised  as 
humanitarian  concern.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Ethiopian  government  strictly  restricts 
outside  access  to  resettlement  areas. 

The  stories  told  here  in  this  two-month- 
old  refugee  camp  come  not  from  outsiders 
but  from  peasant  farmers  from  the  Welo 
and  Tlgray  regions  of  northern  Ethiopia.  In 
13  separate  Interviews  here,  they  told  a  con- 
sistent story,  details  of  which  are  supported 
by  earlier  Interviews  In  Ethiopia  with  relief 
officals. 

Most  of  the  refugees  said  they  were 
"tricked"  Into  gathering  In  northem  villages 
by  government-circulated  promises  that  the 
"Red  Cross"  would  be  distributing  free  food. 
Many  left  their  children  behind,  thinking 
that  they  would  soon  be  coming  back  home. 
However,  they  were  surrounded  by  Ethiopi- 
an soliders  and  loaded  onto  buses  or  helicop- 
ters bound  for  transit  camps.  Several  refu- 
gees said  they  saw  soldiers  shoot  and  kill 
farmers  who  tried  to  run  away. 

The  settlers  described  several  weeks  In 
transit  camps,  with  shortages  of  food,  water 
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and  medical  care,  as  well  as  many  deaths 
from  illness.  They  then  were  packed  into 
Soviet  Antonov  transport  planes  or  buses 
for  the  600-  to  700-mlle  Journey  south  to  re- 
settlement sites  near  Asosa  and  Gambela. 
Several  said  that  people  who  became  criti- 
cally ill  during  the  bus  ride  south  were 
hauled  out  of  the  buses  and  abandoned  at 
roadsides. 

In  Oambela  and  Asosa,  lowland  areas 
where  more  than  145,000  people  have  been 
resettled  in  scores  of  new  villages  In  the  past 
16  months,  the  refugees  said  there  were 
chronic  shortages  of  food,  clothes  and  shel- 
ter. Many  said  they  became  ill  with  malaria, 
a  disease  they  had  no  experience  with  in  the 
northem  highlands. 

Party  cadre  and  soldiers,  the  refugees 
said,  forced  the  settlers  to  clear  land  and 
build  houses,  enforcing  discipline  by  beating 
and  imprisoning  those  who  refused  to  work. 
In  Asosa  and  Gambela.  refugees  said  they 
were  forced  to  work  on  cooperative  farms 
and  were  allowed  little  time  to  tend  their 
small  gardens. 

Gebre  Selassie.  24.  a  political  refugee  here 
who  said  he  worked  in  Asosa  for  the  Ethio- 
pian government  as  a  medical  assistant,  sup- 
ported the  accounts  of  many  refugees  by 
saying  that  the  major  health  problem  in  the 
camps  was  malnutrition. 

"Most  of  the  people  in  the  camps  were 
sick  because  of  hunger.  They  were  not  given 
enough  food."  said  Gebre  Selassie.  He  said 
most  settlers  were  given  about  a  pound  of 
com  a  day  at  Asosa.  an  amount  nutritionists 
say  is  Insufficient  to  malnUln  body  weight 
while  doing  heavy  work. 

Refugees  here  said  they  were  wamed  fre- 
quently by  party  cadre  against  trying  to 
escape  from  the  camps.  In  weekly  political 
education "  meetings,  the  cadre  wamed  set- 
tlers of  Ethiopian  soldiers  who  would  shoot 
them,  of  wild  animals  In  nearby  jungles  and 
of  allegedly  cannibalistic  tribesmen  across 
the  nearby  Sudanese  l)order. 

Yet,  between  last  November  and  the  first 
of  this  year,  the  refugees  estimate  that 
about  3.000  Ethiopians  tried  to  escape  from 
Gambela  and  Asosa.  They  said  many  were 
captured  Inside  the  border  and  that  some 
drowned  trying  to  cross  rivers  Into  Sudan. 

Letehawaria.  the  27-year-old  mother  of 
two  whose  husband  died  In  transit  before 
reaching  Gambela,  was  one  of  several  hun- 
dred women  captured  by  Sudanese  rebel  sol- 
diers, believed  by  relief  officials  here  to 
belong  to  the  Sudanese  People's  Liberation 
Army  (SPLA),  which  controls  nearby  areas 
of  southern  Sudan. 

According  to  several  of  these  women  who 
arrived  here  last  month,  the  Sudanese  rebel 
soldiers  raped  them  and  forced  them  to  live 
for  a  month  as  slaves  In  Sudanese  villages. 
Relief  officials  believe  these  men  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Dlnka  tribe,  which  dominates 
that  region  of  Sudan. 

The  SPLA,  which  receives  arms  and  fund- 
ing from  the  Ethiopian  government,  also  ex- 
torted money  from  many  of  the  fleeing 
Ethiopians,  stole  their  clothes  and  forced 
some  of  them  back  to  resettlement  camps, 
the  refugees  said. 

Those  who  eluded  or  later  escaped  the 
rebel  soldiers  have  been  brought  here  to  Ed 
Damazin  by  the  Sudanese  military.  They 
are  temporarily  under  the  care  of  the  Fel- 
lowship for  African  Relief,  a  small  Canadian 
relief  agency.  The  U.N.  refugee  commission 
In  Khartoum  says  many  of  them  soon  will 
be  transported  north  and  allowed  to  return 
across  the  border  Into  rebel-held  areas  of 
Ethiopia. 
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Uke  many  of  his  fellow  resettlement  esca- 
pees. Ylbran  Alemayeh.  54.  said  he  wants  to 
find  his  wife  and  six  children.  He  said  sol- 
diers rounded  him  up  a  year  ago  in  the  Ti- 
grayan  city  of  Adua.  If  he  cannot  find  his 
family.  Yibran  says  he  will  Join  the  Tigray 
People's  Liberation  Front,  which  has  been 
fighting  the  Ethiopian  government  for  more 
than  a  decade. 


SUPPORT  OP  U.S.  ECONOMIC  AID 
TO  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

HON.  B4ARI0  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
Ut  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  the 
House  will  cast  an  historic  and  important  vote 
on  H.R.  4329,  the  Anglo-Irish  Peace  Agree- 
ment for  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland.  As 
chaimian  of  the  113  member  bipartisan  Ad 
Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for  Irish  Affairs, 
I  support  this  bill.  It  is  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  original  proposal  submitted  by  the 
administration  last  Wednesday. 

Last  Wednesday  in  the  Congresskjnal 
Recx)RD,  I  placed  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the 
original  administration  proposal.  Today,  I  wish 
to  insert  this  again  together  with  the  text  of 
H.R.  4329  as  supplied  to  me  by  the  staff  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  do  this 
to  eliminate  any  confusion  that  may  exist  rela- 
tive to  the  two  proposals.  H.R.  4329  is  a  bill 
ttwit  is  supported  by  leading  Irish  American  or- 
ganizations including  the  Irish  National  Caucus 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  It  is  the 
bill  that  will  be  voted  on  tomon-ow  in  the 
House. 

The  administration  proposal  will  appear  first 
fdiowed  by  the  text  of  H.R.  4329: 

H.R. - 
A  bill  to  provide  economic  support  for  the 
Agreement  Between  the  Government  of 
Ireland    and    the    Government    of    the 
United  Kingdom,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Northern  Ireland  and  Ireland  Assistance 
Act  of  1986". 

statememt  or  purpose 
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Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Agree- 
ment Between  the  Government  of  Ireland 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom dated  November  15.  1985.  is  a  clear 
demonstration  of  British  and  Irish  determi- 
nation to  make  progress  concerning  the 
complex  situation  in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
Congress  strongly  supports  the  Agreement 
reached  by  these  two  governments  and  is 
particularly  encouraged  that  these  two 
neighbors,  faithful  friends  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  Joined  together  to 
rebuild  a  land  that  has  too  often  been  the 
scene  of  economic  tmd  human  misery.  In 
recognition  of  our  ties  of  kinship,  history, 
and  commitment  to  democratic  values,  the 
Congress  believes  that  the  United  Sutes 
should  participate  In  this  renewed  commit- 
ment to  social  and  economic  progress  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  affected  areas  of  the 
Republic  of  Ireland.  To  that  end,  the  Con- 
gress finds  that  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1990,  $250,000,000  of  development  and 
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economic  resources  and  authority  available 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
should  be  used  to  provide  support  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Agreement,  which 
win  be  implemented  through  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Conference  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Intergovernmental  Council  and  other  ap- 
propriate agencies. 

PROVISION  OP  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  addition  to  other  authorities 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  or  any  other  Act.  the  following  au- 
thorities may  be  used  to  provide  support 
and  assistance  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  2  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Section  108  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (regarding  the  Private  Sector 
Revolving  Fund); 

(2)  Section  221  through  223  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (regarding  the  Hous- 
ing Guaranty  Program); 

(3)  Title  IV  of  Chapter  2  of  Part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (regarding 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion) without  regard  to  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  clause  (2)  of  section  231  of  that 
Act:  and 

(4)  Section  661  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (regarding  the  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Program). 

(b)  Assistance  made  available  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be  provided, 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  this  Act. 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $20,000,000  to  carry  out  such 
provisions  with  respect  to  Northern  Ireland 
and  affected  areas  In  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land. 

H.R. 4329 

A  bill  to  authorize  United  States  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  Fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  November  15,  1985. 
agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 

Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION.  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Peace.  Sta- 
bility, and  Reconciliation  In  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland  Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PIRPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress— 

(1)  finds  that  the  agreement  signed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  on  November 
15,  1985,  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  British 
and  Irish  determination  to  make  progress 
concerning  the  complex  situation  In  North- 
em  Ireland; 

(2)  reaffirms  the  support  for  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Agreement  which  it  expressed  through 
the  adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 239  In  December  1985; 

(3)  Is  particularly  encouraged  that  these 
two  neighbors,  longstanding  friends  of  the 
United  States,  have  joined  together  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  and  social  development 
of  those  areas  In  Ireland  and  Northern  Ire- 
land which  have  suffered  most  severely 
from  the  consequences  of  violence  In  recent 
years;  and 

(4)  believes  that.  In  recognition  of  our  ties 
of  kinship,  history,  and  commitment  to 
democratic  values,  the  United  States  should 
participate  In  this  renewed  commitment  to 
social  and  economic  progress  In  Northern 
Ireland  and  affected  areas  of  the  Ireland. 
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(b)  Purposes.— It  Is,  therefore,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  provide  for  United  SUtes 
contributions  In  support  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement,  such  contributions  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  $250,000,000  In  economic  sup- 
port fund  assistance  for  payment  to  the 
International  Fund  established  pursuant  to 
the  Ango-Irish  Agreement,  as  well  as  other 
assistance  to  serve  as  an  incentive  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  reconciliation  In 
Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland.  The  purpose 
of  these  United  SUtes  contributions  shall 
be  to  support  the  Ango-Irish  Agreement  in 
promoting  reconciliation  In  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  establishment  of  a  society  in 
Northern  Ireland  in  which  all  may  live  In 
peace,  free  from  discrimination,  terrorism, 
and  Intolerance,  and  with  the  opportunity 
for  both  communities  to  participate  fully  in 
the  structures  and  processes  of  government. 

SEC.  3.  UNITED  STATES  CONTRIBITIONS. 

(a)  Economic  Support  Fund  Assistance.— 
Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1990  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  not 
less  than  $50,000,000  shall  be  used  for  a 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Fund.  For  the  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987  funds  previously  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  that  chapter  for 
those  years  shall  be  used  for  this  contribu- 
tion. To  carry  out  this  subsection,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
that  chapter  (In  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  appropriated) 
$50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1990,  which  amounts  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  Other  Assistance.— The  following  au- 
thorities may  also  be  used  for  United  States 
programs  in  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland 
in  support  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement: 

(1)  Section  108  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  Private  Sector 
Revolving  Fund). 

(2)  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  that 
Act  (relating  to  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation),  without  regard  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  the  second  undesignated  para- 
graph of  section  231  of  that  Act. 

(3)  Section  661  of  that  Act  (relating  to  the 
Trade  and  Development  Program). 

SEC.  4.  CONDITIONS  AND  UNDERSTANDINGS  RELAT- 
ING  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONTRI- 
BITIONS. 

(a)  Promoting  Economic  and  Social  Re- 
construction AND  Developbient.— The 
United  States  contributions  provided  for  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  only  to  support  and 
promote  economic  and  social  reconstruction 
and  redevelopment  in  Ireland  and  Northern 
Ireland.  The  restrictions  contained  in  sec- 
tions 531(e)  and  660(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  apply  with  respect  to 
any  such  contributions. 

(b)  United  States  Representation  on  the 
Board  of  the  Fund.— The  President  shall 
make  every  effort.  In  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Government  of  Ireland,  to  ensure  that 
there  Is  United  SUtes  represenUtlon  on  the 
Board  of  the  International  Fund. 

(c)  Prior  Certifications.— Each  fiscal 
year,  the  United  SUtes  may  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  Fund  only  If  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  he 
is  satisfied  that— 

(1)  the  Board  of  the  Fund,  as  a  whole,  is 
broadly  represenUtive  of  the  interests  of 
the  communities  In  Ireland  and  Northern 
Ireland;  and 

(2)  disbursements  from  the  Fund— 
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(A)  will  be  distributed  In  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity  and 
nondiscrimination  in  employment,  without 
regard  to  religious  affiliation:  and 

(B)  will  address  the  needs  of  both  commu- 
nities In  Northern  Ireland. 

Each  such  certification  shall  Include  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  basis  for  the  Presi- 
dent's decision. 

SEC.  5.  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
United  SUtes  (jovemment  makes  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  Fund,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
degree  to  which— 

(1)  the  Fund  has  contributed  to  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  communities  in  Northern 
Ireland; 

(2)  the  United  States  contribution  to  the 
Fund  is  meeting  Its  objectives  of  encourag- 
ing new  Investment,  job  creation,  and  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  strict 
equality  of  opportunity;  and 

(3)  the  Fund  has  increased  respect  for  the 
human  rights  and  fundamenUl  freedoms  of 
all  people  In  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland. 

SEC.  S.  REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  FUNDS  FOR 
"INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES". 

(a)  Disbursements,  Audits,  and  Re- 
ports.—The  provisions  relating  to  disburse- 
ment on  vouchers,  audits,  and  submission  of 
reports  with  respect  to  expenditures  pursu- 
ant to  the  Joint  Resolution  of  July  11.  1956 
(Public  Law  689).  shall  also  apply  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  pursuant  to  section 
109(c)  of  the  Act  of  November  22.  1983 
(Public  Law  98-164). 

(b)  Funds  Subject  to  Requirements.- 
That  section  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In  addition  to"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "of"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "by  section  102(2)"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "1985"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  fiscal  year"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "may  be  used"  before  "for 
expenses";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "par- 
ticipation In"  through  "such  as". 

SEC.  7.  definitions. 

As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Anglo-Irish  Agreement" 
means  the  Agreement  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  dated  November  15,  1985; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "International  Fund"  means 
the  international  fund  for  economic  devel- 
opment projects  In  Northern  Ireland  and 
Ireland.  esUbllshed  pursuant  to  Article  10 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement. 
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tive  manner.  His  creative  success  elevated 
the  status  of  economics  and  the  national  posi- 
tions that  he  filled. 

Many  public  officials— Presidents,  Vice 
Presidents,  Members  of  Congress,  State  and 
local  officials— owe  a  debt  to  the  good  efforts, 
and  success  of  Walter  Heller.  He  is  leaving  a 
high  mark  of  public  service  and  he  will  contin- 
ue to  sen/e  the  American  people  through  his 
writing,  teaching,  and  consulting  work.  As  Min- 
nesota's Fourth  District  Ckjngressman,  I'm 
proud  to  represent  the  community  and  people 
that  have  sustained  and  fostered  the  talents 
of  this  nwn. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention,  a  recent  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  article  by  Dick  Youngblood  which 
explores  in  greater  detail  Walter  Heller's 
career. 

[From  the  Mlnneapolte  Star  and  Tribune. 
Feb.  24,  1986} 


WALTER  HELLER 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

of  MINNESOTA 
I»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter  Wolfgang 
Heller's  change  to  an  emeritus  status  would 
hardly  be  noticed  based  on  the  activity  and  in- 
fluence that  he  has  maintained  in  contempo- 
rary economic  thought  and  public  affairs.  We 
owe  a  great  debt  to  Walter  Heller  because  of 
the  vital  role  he  assumed  as  Chairman  of 
President  Kennedy's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

Walter  Heller,  a  respected  and  innovative 
academic,  was  able  to  communicate  econom- 
ic expertise  in  the  most  meaningful  and  effec- 


Walter  Heller,  Never  Shy,  Will  Be 
Retiring  (Sort  Of) 
(By  Dick  Youngblood) 
I  t>egan  my  ad  hoc  economics  training 
under   the   redoubUble   Walter   Wolfgang 
Heller  17  years  ago  at  a  lunch  Id  arranged 
to  propose  what  I  hoped  would  be  a  produc- 
tive era  of  mutual  back-scratching. 

Heller,  who  has  never  been  shy  about 
claiming  media  attention,  had  accused  my 
editors  of  faulty  news  Judgment  In  falling  to 
cover  several  of  his  meatier  pronounce- 
ments. I  was  the  Minneapolis  Tribune's 
highly  unqualified  new  business  editor,  a 
man  with  minimal  understanding  of  check- 
lK>ok-balanclng,  much  less  macro-economics. 
Maybe,  I  suggested,  we  could  help  each 
other. 

The  first  words  of  Heller's  reply  remain 
etched  in  memory:  'As  I  was  telling  Ted 
(Kennedy)  In  Ken's  (economist  John  Ken- 
neth Galbralth's)  study  last  weekend  when 
I  was  helping  him  (Kennedy)  with  his  New 
Hampshire  speech  .  .  ."  It  was  my  first  en- 
counter with  the  Heller  trademark-a 
world-class  talent  for  name-dropping. 

A  decade  later,  while  in  Washington,  D.C., 
for  a  conference,  I  was  recounting  that 
story  to  a  friend  who  had  Invited  me  to  a 
party  for  the  economics  department  at 
George  Washington  University.  As  1  fin- 
ished talking  I  turned  to  discover  half  the 
staffers  at  the  party  gathered  around  and 
listening  Intently. 

Amazing!  Fifteen  years  after  Heller  left 
his  job  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  ostensibly  to  disappear  into 
the  mlsU  of  Midwestern  academla,  his  name 
still  riveted  their  attention. 

Nothing's  changed  since  then:  Heller  still 
shows  up  regularly  on  the  evening  news,  or 
on  "Wall  Street  Week."  He  remains  on  Time 
magazine's  Board  of  Economists  as  the  last 
original  member.  He  does  a  biweekly  com- 
menUry  on  economic  Issues  for  public  tele- 
vision. And  he's  still  a  logical  target  when- 
ever a  reporter  needs  a  coherent,  quoUble 
analysis  of  the  economic  scene. 

In  short,  through  a  combination  of  skill, 
chutzpah  and  a  lucidity  that  often  tjorders 
on  inspiration- 1  treasure  his  description  of 
President  Reagan  as  "charming,  disarming 
and  sometimes  alarming"— Heller  endures 
as  one  of  our  most  famous  economists. 

More  than  that,  to  hear  tell  from  liberal 
conservative  colleagues  alike,  his  articulate 
style  and  the  high  profile  that  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  allowed  him  as  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  (CEA) 
enabled  Heller  to  lift  the  arcane  subject  of 
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economics   to   an   unprecedented   level   of 
public  awareness  and  understanding. 

During  his  four  years  In  Washington,  for 
example,  Heller  appeared  twice  on  the  cover 
of  Time  and  a  half-dozen  times  on  NBC's 
"Meet  The  Press. "  (He's  been  on  that  show 
13  times  In  all,  grumped  a  rival  who  had 
been  counting,  more  than  any  other  person 
except  Hubert  Humphrey.  Nelson  Rockefel- 
ler and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.) 

"He  put  the  economics  profession  on  the 
map,  so  to  speak,"  said  Rudy  Penner,  direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
a  conservative  economist  who  often  has  dis- 
agreed with  Heller.  "He  gave  economics  a 
presence  It  never  had  before." 

The  key,  said  George  Perry,  senior  fellow 
at  the  liberal  Brookings  Institution  and  a 
forecasting  and  consulting  partner  of  Hell- 
er's: He's  a  fine  analyst  and  a  marvelous 
communicator  who  can  take  complex  Issues 
and  dUtill  them  In  a  way  that  Is  tx)th  Inter- 
esting and  understandable  to  the  layman. " 

Agreed  Lawrence  Splvak.  who  originated 
"Meet  the  Press "  and  was  ita  host  until  he 
retired  in  1982:  "I  learned  more  economics 
from  listening  to  Walter  than  from  all  my 
teachers  at  Harvard." 

More  significant,  added  Alan  Greenspan,  a 
conservative  economist  with  a  mite  of  visi- 
bility himself.  Heller  will  be  remembered  as 
the  man  who  with  Kennedy  "developed  the 
liberal  economic  agenda"  for  the  next  20 
years  and  made  government  activism  In  eco- 
nomic policy  the  standard  operating  proce- 
dure for  succeeding  presidents. 

In  the  process,  critics  charge.  Heller's 
gospel  according  to  John  Maynard  Keynes— 
i.e.,  that  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  can  be 
manipulated  to  steer  us  to  economic  re- 
demption—spawned too  much  government 
interference  In  the  economy  and  set  the 
stage  for  the  hyperinflation  of  the  1970s 
and  early  '80s. 

Nevertheless,  Greenspan  said,  while  you 
might  disagree  with  Heller's  nostrums— as 
he  has  many  times— you  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  Heller  has  had  enormous  Impact  in 
the  economic  policy  arena. 

He  has  made  that  impression,  moreover, 
with  graceful  language  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  Consider,  for  example,  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  burgeoning  federal  deficit:  "The 
black  hole  into  which  the  savings  that 
ought  to  go  into  private  Investment  and  eco- 
nomic growth  are  relentlessly  siphoned." 

Or  his  thoughts  on  the  likelihood  that 
Reagan  will  accept  a  tax  Increase  to  trim 
the  deficit:  "Like  Horatio  at  the  bridge,  Mr. 
Reagan  will  cut  down  those  Etruscans  bear- 
ing Ux  hikes." 

Or  his  description  of  how  Reagan  cut  in- 
flation: "Wages  and  prices  remained  In  orbit 
with  no  visible  means  of  fiscal-monetary 
support  until  (Reagan)  administered  a  dose 
of  sado-masochism,  better  known  as  double- 
dip  recession.'" 

We're  talking  as  If  this  were  an  obituary. 
Far  from  It:  Despite  having  attained  the 
ripeness  of  70  years.  Heller  continues  to 
maintain  a  pace  that  would  severely  cripple 
your  friendly  neighborhood  business  colum- 
nist, who  Lb  more  than  20  years  hte  Junior. 
No.  I  regale  you  with  these  Ules  because 
Heller  has  reached  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment age. 

That  means,  come  June,  Heller  will  offi- 
cially retire.  40  years  to  the  month  after  he 
Joined  the  university.  Then,  in  the  fall,  he 
will  unofficially  unretlre  at  the  request  of 
N.J.  Simler,  chairman  of  the  economics  de- 
partment, to  continue  delivering  his  popular 
macroeconomics  lectures  to  hundreds  of  un- 
dergraduates for  at  least  one  more  quarter. 
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Given  Heller's  track  record,  you  can  un- 
derstand why  Slmler  might  want  to  take  his 
time  weaning  the  department  from  its  illus- 
trious Regents'  professor. 

Before  we  get  into  that,  let's  dispose  of 
the  ego  issue  once  and  for  all:  I  have  done 
some  investigative  reporting  and  have  dis- 
covered that  Heller  does.  Indeed,  have  an 
ego— a  substantial  one.  It  is  about  the  same 
size.  I  calculate,  as  those  of  most  of  the  na- 
tionally prominent  economists  with  whom 
I've  come  In  contact,  a  fact  that  may  have 
something  to  do  with  their  success. 

Nonetheless,  few  can  match  our  hero  in 
the  name-dropping  game,  a  fact  that  always 
has  puzzled  me:  Given  his  stature.  I  could 
never  figure  out  why  Heller  cared  that 
someone  like  me  knew  that  he's  an  intimate 
of  Ted  Kennedy,  or  serves  on  a  board  with 
Henry  Kissinger,  or  wrote  economic  position 
papers  for  Adlai  Stevenson  during  the  1956 
presidential  campaign. 

One  reason.  Perry  suggested,  is  that 
"Walter  is  close  to  many  of  those  people,  so 
it's  perfectly  natural."  During  a  lengthy 
Interview  last  week.  Heller  answered  the 
question  initially  by  suggesting  that  he  does 
it  "in  perhaps  the  mistaken  notion  that  it 
gives  a  particular  point  more  currency  or 
clout." 

Later  he  conceded  that  insecurity  might 
be  involved:  "Very  few  people  are  so  totally 
sure  of  themselves  that  they  don't  have 
some  insecurities."  he  confessed. 

Heller's  career  might  not  have  glittered  so 
brightly  had  it  not  been  for  the  ebullience 
of  the  late  Hubert  Humphrey. 

It  was  October  1960  and  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidate  John  Kennedy  was  in 
town  to  address  a  DPL  bean  feed.  Kennedy 
was  running  late  and  had  been  forced  to 
cancel  an  appointment  to  greet  several  uni- 
versity people,  so  Heller— a  lukewarm  Ken- 
nedy supporter  at  the  time— decided  to  head 
for  home. 

That's  when  Humphrey  grabbed  him  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Leamington  Hotel,  hustled 
him  upstairs  to  Kennedy's  suite  and  intro- 
duced him  as  "the  best  economist  west  of 
the  Mississippi. "  Heller  remembers  thinking 
how  fortunate  it  was  they  weren't  in  St. 
Paul,  because  he  figured  Kennedy  knew 
there  were  some  better  economisU  east  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Kennedy,  who  was  getting  ready  for  a 
shower,  asked:  "Well,  professor,  if  you're  so 
good,  tell  me  if  we  can  make  good  on  our 
promise  of  five  percent  GNP  growth."  It'll 
be  tough.  Heller  replied,  but  possible.  For 
the  next  seven  minutes  Kennedy  shot  ques- 
tion after  question  at  Heller— on  the  multi- 
plier effect  of  a  tax  cut,  on  Interest  rates,  on 
the  difficulty  of  changing  the  course  of  a 
sluggish.  $515  billion  economy. 

""I  was  dazzled  by  the  sophistication  of  his 
questions, "  Heller  recalled.  "Thank  good- 
ness he  didn't  know  the  answers. "  Two 
months  later  Heller  was  invited  to  the  Presi- 
dent-elect's home  in  Georgetown,  ostensibly 
to  offer  suggestions  on  economic  appoint- 
ments. 

When  Kennedy  offered  him  the  Job  of 
CEA  chairman.  "1  was  flabbergasted," 
Heller  said.  "As  a  Wlsconslnlte,  I  surely  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Eastern  elite,"  he  said, 
"and  with  a  name  like  Wolfgang  (named 
after  Mozart  by  his  father,  a  classical  music 
buff)  I  obviously  wasn't  part  of  the  Irish 
Mafia.  So  when  lightning  struck,  it  struck 
totally  unawares." 

Heller  shaped  a  brilliant  council:  Fellow 
members  were  James  Tobln  from  Yale,  later 
a  Nobel  laureate,  and  Kermlt  Gordon,  later 
director  of  the  budget.  Back  In  the  shadows 
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as  staff  members  were  the  likes  of  Kenneth 
Arrow  of  Stanford  (now  Harvard),  who  also 
became  a  Nobel  lauerate:  Robert  Solow.  the 
brilliant  econometric  theorist  from  MIT; 
Joseph  Pechman  now  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  and  one  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  tax  economists,  and  Gardner 
Ackley  and  Arthur  Okun,  both  of  whom 
were  to  become  CEA  chairmen. 

The  prominence  that  group  gave  to  the 
economics  profession  is  one  reason  why 
Heller  remains  In  such  high  esteem  among 
liberal  and  conservative  economists  alike. 
Greenspan  offers  another  reason: 
""There  are  few  in  our  profession  who  are 
as  objective,  or  as  civilized."  he  said.  "When 
you're  debating  with  Walter  you  never  have 
the  sense  that  he's  driven  by  anything  but 
the  facts.  He's  not  one  to  cling  to  a  view- 
point and  then  look  for  the  facts  to  support 
it. "  That's  one  reason  why  Greenspan,  when 
he  was  President  Ford's  CEA  chairman, 
signed  the  liberal  Heller  as  a  consultant. 

The  fact  is.  Heller  was  on  the  way  to  an 
impressive  career— and  equally  impressive 
list  of  names  to  drop— even  without  the 
Washington  connection.  As  a  graduate 
teaching  assistant  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin In  the  late  1930s,  for  example.  Heller 
wound  up  as  the  leader  of  a  protest  against 
the  school's  controversial  decision  not  to 
give  an  appointment  with  tenure  to  a  young 
Jewish  economist. 

The  protest  didn't  change  anyone's  mind, 
but  it  made  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  source  of 
the  controversy,  a  chap  named  Milton 
Friedman.  Despite  the  fact  that  "Uncle 
Miltle. "  as  Heller  calls  him.  became  the 
guru  of  the  economic  monetarists,  the 
sworn  enemies  of  Heller's  Keyneslans. 
Friedman  was  talking  last  week  about  how 
he  regards  Hellers  work  on  fiscal  economic 
policy  as  "truly  significant. " 

The  list  of  names  grew  after  Heller  got  his 
Ph.D.  at  Wisconsin  in  1941  and  spent  four 
years  working  on  war  finance  at  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  He  attracted  enough  at- 
tention that  he  was  hired  for  two  years  In 
the  late  1940s  as  chief  of  Internal  finance 
for  Gen.  Lucius  Clay's  military  government. 
In  the  1950s  he  commuted  from  Minneso- 
ta to  Washington  for  six  months  to  work  on 
Korean  War  finance,  served  as  tax  adviser 
to  Minnesota  Gov.  OrvlUe  Freeman  (later 
Kennedy's  secretary  of  agriculture)  and 
spent  three  summers  as  consultant  to  the 
United  Nations  on  the  economics  of  less-de- 
veloped countries. 

He  even  was  hired  one  summer  to  advise 
King  Hussein  on  reform  of  the  Jordanian 
income  tax  and  well  ...  oh,  what  the  heck, 
let's  drop  the  names  anyway:  While  there. 
Heller  met  David  Lean  and  Sam  Spiegel, 
who  were  there  to  arrange  the  filming  of 
"Lawrence  of  Arabia. " 

Today  Heller  continues  to  work  a  heavy 
schedule.  In  a  six-week  period  after  New 
Year's,  for  example,  he  wrote  an  article  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  op-ed  page,  gave 
the  keynote  speech  at  a  symposium  marking 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  testified  before 
three  different  congressional  committees, 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  his  economic 
outlook  letter  for  National  City  Bank  of 
Minneapolis,  taped  several  commentaries 
for  public  television,  attended  a  meeting  as 
trustee  of  the  German  Marshall  Fund  and 
made  a  speech  to  a  National  City  Bank 
luncheon. 

He  is  "purposely  over-booked."  Heller  con- 
ceded. In  part  as  therapy  for  a  crushing  loss 
last  summer.  Johnny  Heller,  his  elegant,  in- 
telligent wife  of  47  years,  died  last  July  Just 
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four  weeks   after   her  virulent   lymphatic 
cancer  was  diagnosed. 

Heller  still  has  not  managed  to  edit  the 
"we"  out  of  references  to  his  home  life— "1 
haven't  really  tried."  he  conceded.  And 
more  out  of  force  of  habit  than  anything 
else,  he  went  out  on  Valentine's  Day  and 
bought  the  traditional  azalea  for  the  dining 
room  table. 
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of  those  participating  in  the  march  the  very 
best  of  lucl^  on  this  most  historic  and  worth- 
while cause. 


THE  GREAT  PEACE  MARCH 
BEGINS 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 

Mr.  LEVINE.  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  tcxJay  to  share  the  news  of  a  very  special 
event  in  our  Nation's  history  which  began 
March  1,  1986,  from  Los  Angeles,  CA  when 
approximately  1,500  people  left  their  jobs, 
families,  and  friends  to  embark  on  a  9-month 
march  across  the  country  to  show  their  com- 
mitment for  peace.  It  is  called  the  "Great 
Peace  March "  and  was  organized  by  People 
Reaching  Out  for  Peace  or  PRO-Peace.  The 
group  describes  itself  as  "an  international  citi- 
zens movement  with  a  single  goal:  bilateral 
nuclear  disarmament."  PRO-Peace  was  born 
from  the  idea  that  each  individual  can  make  a 
difference  and  that  great  ideas  put  forth  by 
honest  people  can  alter  history. 

Leaving  from  Los  Angeles  City  Hall,  the 
group  will  head  across  the  Mojave  Desert  to 
Las  Vegas,  then  march  through  Utah  and  Col- 
orado, and  up  to  the  12,000-foot  Loveland 
Pass.  The  marchers  will  continue  to  climb 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  into  Denver 
and  then  through  Nebraska,  past  missile  silos 
and  across  the  Great  Plains.  In  Iowa  it  is 
hoped  that  thousands  of  farmers  will  join  the 
march  through  the  Corn  Belt.  The  march  will 
continue  to  Chicago,  and  through  the  industri- 
al heartland  of  America,  past  Three  Mile 
Island  near  Harrisburg,  on  across  New  Jersey, 
over  the  George  Washington  Bridge  and  down 
through  Manhattan.  The  march  will  continue 
down  the  east  coast  to  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia  and  then  on  to  Baltimore  and  the 
Washington  Beltway. 

The  night  before  the  marchers  enter  Wash- 
ington. DC.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens 
from  across  the  country  will  be  asked  to  join 
the  March  In  an  all-night  candlelight  vigil  for 
peace.  The  next  morning,  when  the  march 
enters  the  Nation's  Capital  to  petition  our 
Government  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  the 
weapons  down,  thousands  more  are  expected 
to  jotn  the  march  to  fill  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton to  walk  in  dignity  for  (>eace. 

PRO-Peace  has  been  planning  and  organiz- 
ing the  march  for  more  than  a  year  under  the 
able  leadership  of  David  Mixner,  the  executive 
director  of  the  group.  David  has  a  distin- 
guished history  working  within  the  civil  rights 
and  peace  movements  and  has  organized 
over  50  campaigns.  David  is  a  dear  friend  of 
mine  and  I  wish  him  and  his  group  the  best  of 
luck  on  this  inspiring  endeavor. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  share  the  great  peace 
march  with  the  Speaker  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I 
ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wish<r)g  all 


HON.  JOHN  PAUL  HAMMER- 
SCHMHDT  SPEAKS  OP  SPIRIT. 
COMMITMENT.  AND  PRIOR- 
ITIES BEFORE  VETERANS  OF 
FOREIGN  WARS 

HON.  G.V.  (SONNY) 
MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  elo- 
quent and  spirited  remarks  before  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  Mid-Winter  Conference 
convened  recently  in  Washington,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arkansas,  Hon.  John 
Paul  Hammerschmidt,  underlined  what  Is 
good  and  right  atjout  a  comprehensive  and  re- 
sponsible system  of  veterans'  benefits  and 
services. 

John  Paul  has  long  been  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  and  most  vocal  adv(x:ates  on 
behalf  of  veterans  and  their  families.  As  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
carrying  out  the  Nation's  intent  that  its  defend- 
ers receive  benefits  commensurate  with  their 
service  and  sacrifices. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
John  Paul's  moving  and  informative  remarks: 
Remarks  of  Hon.  John  Paul  Hammer- 
schmidt, VFW  MiD-WiN"rER  Legislative 
Committee  Conference,  Sheraton  Wash- 
ington 

Thank  you  Al  Loehr,  chairman  of  the 
VFW  Legislative  Committee  for  that  kind 
Introduction,  and  thank  you  for  Inviting  me 
to  participate  in  your  Legislative  Confer- 
ence. It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  be  among 
such  good  friends  today. 

Just  as  you  need  attentive,  concerned  and 
active  veterans'  advocates  on  Capitol  Hill, 
they  In  turn  need  your  Input  and  sup[)ort. 
We  have  always  received  well  thought  out 
legislative  proposals  and  strong  support 
from  the  VFW,  and  that's  Just  one  of  the 
reasons  you  are  such  trusted  friends. 

We're  also  friends  l>ecause  of  the  close 
personal  ties  that  have  t>een  developed  by 
the  staff  of  your  Washington  office  with 
the  members  of  our  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress. You  are  ably  represented  In  Washing- 
ton by  your  fine  Executive  Director  Cooper 
Holt,  with  whom  we  have  always  enjoyed  a 
mutually  beneficial  working  relationship. 

Your  legislative  team  is  excellent.  With 
that,  let  me  make  particular  reference  to 
the  recent  appointment  of  Jim  MagUl  as  the 
director  of  your  national  legislative  service. 
It  is  vital  that  any  organization  trying  to 
establish  a  close  working  relationship  with 
Capitol  Hill,  make  Its  presence  known  and 
keep  Itself  visible.  Jim  does  that  superbly. 
He  works  with  the  committee  staff  on  a 
dally  basis  and  stays  on  top  of  the  Issues. 
Jim  Is  very  capably  supported  by  Dennis 
Culllnan  and  Gordon  Thorson. 

Bob  Jones,  special  assistant  for  employ- 
ment with  your  national  veterans  service 
has  also  earned  our  special  thanks  for  his 
outstanding  work. 

My  compliments  also  go  to  your  National 
Commander  John  Staum  for  his  able  leader- 
ship. We  look  forward  to  his  appearance 
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before  the  House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committees  on  Tuesday.  Your  annual 
legislative  presentation  is  of  strategic  impor- 
tance, because  it  helps  the  committee  devel- 
op a  blueprint  for  legislative  priorities.  It  is 
a  compass  to  which  we  refer  as  we  chart  our 
course  for  the  coming  year. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  brief  progress  report 
this  afternoon  on  the  committee's  activities 
and  I'll  sprinkle  it  with  a  few  observations 
of  my  own.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  will  not  be 
able  to  stay  to  answer  your  questions,  but  I 
must  go  directly  to  the  airport  for  a  hearing 
In  New  Jersey  on  an  airplane  crash  there. 
As  the  ranking  member  on  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee,  this  falls  within 
my  responsibilities. 

Kingston  Smith,  the  minority  deputy 
counsel  and  staff  director  for  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  will  stay  and  will  be  glad 
to  answer  your  questions. 

You  need  look  no  further  than  the  activi- 
ties of  this  past  week  to  understand  the  gov- 
erning philosophies  behind  our  work  on 
your  behalf.  We  have  been.  I  believe,  very 
successful  in  our  efforts  to  protect  and  fine- 
tune  your  benefits  and,  at  the  same  time,  we 
have  met  our  fiscal  responsibilities  to  the 
Nation. 

On  Thursday,  the  committee.  In  a  biparti- 
san effort,  approved  what  is  essentially  a 
current  services  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
While  our  budget  recommendation  is  fiscal- 
ly responsible,  it  meets  America's  obligation 
to  its  veterans  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner. 

We  are  simply  seeking  to  restore  the  es- 
sentials to  the  budget  •  *  •  nothing  unrea- 
sonable, no  increases  over  last  year,  no 
major  expansion  In  programs  administered 
by  the  VA.  no  fat  •  *  •  just  a  reasonable  and 
realistic  budget  to  enable  the  agency  to  de- 
liver essential  services. 

We  are  recommending  a  $27.2  billion 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  which  Is  $567.1 
million  over  the  VA's  request.  $9.6  billion 
would  be  allocated  to  the  medical  care 
budget. 

Let  me  highlight  other  major  provisions 
of  our  budget  request: 

We  are  recommending  that  8,848  full-time 
employees  be  restored  to  the  medical  care 
account  which,  in  effect,  maintains  the 
same  level  agreed  to  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

We  are  seeking  $23  million  In  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  the  construction  of 
nursing  homes  at  Tampa.  FL.  and  Hampton, 
VA;  design  funds  for  a  clinical  addition  at 
Aspinwall.  Medical  Center  In  Pittsburgh; 
and  funds  for  the  site  of  a  new  replacement 
hospital  In  Palm  Beach.  FL. 

We  are  recommending  against  the  propos- 
al to  discontinue  the  $150  burial  plot  allow- 
ance now  available  for  eligible  non-service- 
connected  veterans. 

We  are  rejecting  the  proposed  doubling  of 
the  home  loan  origination  fee.  which  now 
stands  at  one  percent. 

We  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  adminis- 
trator's proposal  for  a  3.7-percent  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  effective  December  first 
of  this  year  for  veterans  drawing  VA  com- 
pensation t>eneflts. 

Let  me  again  emphasize  that  our  propos- 
als primarily  restore  to  a  no-frills  budget 
what  is  needed  to  bring  us  In  line  with  cur- 
rent service  responsibilities  •  •  •  In  other 
words  the  basics. 

If  critics  of  a  current  services  budget  for 
the  VA  are  heard  to  complain  that  veterans 
are  not  doing  their  fair  share  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  I  suggest  they  have  been  grossly  mis- 
Informed. 
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In  the  past  30  years,  increues  In  Human 
Resource  Program  budgets,  such  as  thoae 
for  health,  education,  social  services.  Medi- 
care, Social  Security,  and  income  security, 
have  varied  anywhere  from  250  percent  to 
500  percent  while  the  VA  budget  has  risen 
only  56  percent,  as  measured  by  constant 
1984  dollars. 

In  the  past  8  years.  In  Inflation-adjusted 
dollars,  the  VA's  medical  budget  has  actual- 
ly declined  slightly.  The  Veteran's  Adminis- 
tration has  been  frugal  yet  efficient  for  a 
very  long  time.  The  agency  should  not  be 
asked  to  carry  more  than  its  share  of  the 
deficit-reduction  burden. 

The  committee's  budget  recommendation 
would  continue  to  hold  the  line  on  spending 
and,  in  doing  so,  would  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  coping  with  the  deficit  and  contin- 
ue our  participation  In  the  effort  to  reduce 
Government  spending. 

I  feel,  as  do  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee, that  the  cost  of  veterans'  benefits  and 
services  Is  part  of  the  cost  of  a  sound  nation- 
al defense.  But  more  than  that,  what  we  do 
for  our  defenders  speaks  loudly  and  clearly 
about  our  integrity  as  a  nation.  Veterans' 
Issues  are,  as  they  should  be,  moral  and  not 
political.  In  keeping  with  this  belief,  our 
committee  is  a  nonpartisan  panel. 

Ours  is  a  proud  and  precious  heritage 
built  upon  caring  for  one  another,  especially 
those  who  have  honorably  served  In  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Each  time  a  veteran  or  his  widow  or  child 
receives  a  VA  check  •  •  •  each  time  a  veter- 
an receives  medical  treatment  from  the  VA 
•  •  •  each  time  a  veteran  turns  to  us  and 
finds  job  training  or  employment  assistance 
or  the  opportunity  to  purchase  his  own 
home  •  •  *  each  time  a  veteran  is  educated 
under  the  OI  bill  •  *  *  each  time  a  veteran 
suffering  from  disability  or  misfortune  Is 
helped  by  his  Government  and  his  fellow 
citizen  •  •  •  we  have  sustained  our  heritage 
and  further  determined  our  future. 

We  did  much  for  the  future  in  our  budget 
recommendations  and  in  other  action  this 
past  week. 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  unanimously  en- 
dorsed, as  did  the  Senate  later  In  the  day, 
legislation  to  keep  the  VA  Home  Loan 
Guaranty  Program  alive  and  well.  As  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  which  is  now  await- 
ing the  President's  signature,  approximately 
90  thousand  additional  veterans  could  re- 
ceive VA  home  loans  this  year. 

The  legislation  would  raise  the  fiscal  year 
1986  VA  home  loan  guaranty  ceiling  from 
$11.5  billion  to  $18.2  billion  and  would 
enable  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
avert  an  announced  April  first  shutdown  of 
the  program. 

As  a  result  of  the  4.3-percent  reduction 
under  Oramm-Rudman.  the  VA  was  re- 
quired to  estimate  a  ceiling  from  which  the 
cut  could  be  made.  The  estimates  were  too 
low.  as  the  agency  has  admitted,  and  did  not 
take  into  account  the  Increase  In  home  loan 
activity  that  has  taken  place  as  a  result  of 
the  lowest  mortgage  Interest  rates  In  seven 
years. 

I  should  add  here  that  I  think  President 
Reagan's  economic  program  deserves  the 
credit  for  the  very  favorable  situation  for 
home  buyers. 

In  addition  to  thousands  of  veterans  being 
denied  their  loan  guaranty  benefit  because 
of  the  poor  estimates,  broad  sectors  of  the 
economy  would  feel  the  effect.  The  mort- 
gage banking,  real  estate,  and  residential 
construction  industries  and  their  related 
support  Industries  would  experience  a  dras- 
tic decline  In  business  just  because  some 
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people  in  Wwhlngton  made  an  estimate 
that  turned  out  to  be  wrong.  We  don  t 
Intend  to  let  that  happen.  ^  .t.  . 

As  you  lujow.  the  VA  had  announced  that 
It  would  scale  back  the  program  beginning 
March  1  by  Implementing  certain  restric- 
tions in  order  to  sustain  the  program  for  as 
long  as  possible.  These  restrictions  included 
a  cap  on  the  maximum  loan  guaranty 
amount  and  no  more  refinancing.  However, 
the  agency  has  reversed  this  decision  and 
wiU  aUow  the  program  to  continue  under 
current  policies. 

Our  legislation  corrects  the  bad  estimates 
and  enables  the  home  loan  program  to  con- 
tinue operating  without  interruption. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
the  measure  is  not  an  attempt  to  obtain  an 
exclusion  from  Gramm-Rudman  cuts.  We 
are  simply  setting  a  new  and  more  realistic 
baseline  from  which  the  cuts  can  be  made. 
Notwithstanding  budget  restraints  and 
deficit  problems,  this  has  been  a  productive 
and  successful  Congress  for  veterans: 

We  successfully  resisted  a  draft  proposal 
to  tax  compensation  benefits  paid  to  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  injuries. 

We've  twice  rejected  proposals  to  raise  the 
home  loan  origination  fee,  proposals  which. 
If  enacted,  would  shut  out  many  fu^t-time 
homebuyers. 

We've  denied  the  proposal  to  consolidate 
the  VAs  58  regional  offices  into  three  loca- 
tions. If  we  allowed  that  to  happen,  veter- 
ans could  not  receive  the  personal  counsel- 
ing and  one-on-one  assistance  they  need  and 
deserve 

While  we  all  recognized  the  need  to  take  a 
definite  step  toward  deficit  reduction, 
Gramm-Rudman  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
with  no  hearings  and  little  debate.  As  the 
Senate  passed  it.  all  veteraivs'  programs 
would  have  been  left  open  to  unrestricted 
cuts.  Paralyzed,  blinded,  and  other  disabled 
veterans  would  have  been  denied  cost-of- 
living  adjustmenU  in  their  benefits.  whUe 
other  Federal  beneficiaries  would  have  en- 
joyed full  COLA'S. 

The  Senate  sent  us  iU  version  of  cuts,  but 
1  and  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives— my  good  friend  Sonhy 
Montgomery  prominent  among  them— had 
a  better  idea  that  eventually  won  out.  Veter- 
ans' compensation  and  pension  benefits  are 
now  fully  protected  under  the  new  deficit 
reduction  plan,  and  veterans'  health  care 
geU  special  protection— a  maximum  Iper- 
cent  cut  in  fiscal  1986  »nd  a  maximum  2- 
percent  cut  for  fiscal  1987  and  1988. 

In  addition  to  protecting  certain  veterans' 
benefits  from  cuts  under  Gramm-Rudman. 
we  insisted  on  and  got  a  current-services 
budget  of  about  $27  billion  for  this  fiscal 
year.  In  the  process,  we  restored  about  one- 
half  billion  dollars  and  2.100  employees. 

Veterans  drawing  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  got  a  3.1-percent 
COLA  effective  December  1.  The  President 
signed  that  Increase  in  January  and  it 
should  show  up,  along  with  the  retroactive 
payments,  in  the  checks  now  in  the  mail  for 
-~  March  1. 

We  increased  the  maximum  coverage  of 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  from  $35 
thousand  to  $50  thousand.  That  increase 
was  supposed  to  become  effective  January  1. 
but  we  roUed  it  back  to  December  12  in 
order  to  help  the  families  of  the  248  service- 
men and  women  killed  in  the  tragic  airplane 
crash  at  Gander.  Newfoundland. 

We  gave  unemployed  Vietnam-era  and 
Korean  conflict  veterans  an  extra  year  to 
apply  for  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Pro- 
gram, which  has  already  put  38.000  veterans 


back  to  work.  Plus,  we  authorized  an  addi- 
tional $65  million  for  the  program. 

This  is  an  innovative  program  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  pays  employers  di- 
rectly to  train  and  hire  veterans.  It  gets  the 
Government  out  of  the  training  business, 
which  has  seemed  to  mostly  provide  jobs  for 
the  Federal  employees  who  run  the  job 
training  programs. 

By  enabling  a  veteran  to  find  productive 
and  meaningful  employment,  we've  helped 
him  become  a  taxpayer.  Instead  of  a  Ux 

user. 

We  enacted  a  comprehensive  health  care 
biU  that  provides  counseling  for  former  pris- 
oners of  war.  extends  health  care  benefiU 
for  veterans  exposed  to  agent  orange,  au- 
thorizes a  pilot  program  for  chiropractic 
services  for  veterans,  and  authorizes  25  geri- 
atric research  clinics. 

We  have  rejected  a  strict  means  test  for 
health  care  eligibility  and  have  instead  rec- 
ommended health  care  eligibility  reforms  to 
make  cerUin  health  care  is  there  for  all 
service-connected  and  low-income  veterans. 

We  were  required  by  a  House/Senate 
budget  agreement  to  find  $1.2  billion  in  VA 
budget  cost  savings  over  the  next  3  years. 
Our  job  was  to  achieve  these  savings  with- 
out cutting  essentia]  services. 

Some  of  you  might  have  been  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  VA  has  never  been  mandated 
by  law  to  provide  health  care  to  anyone,  not 
even  the  service-connected  veteran.  Well,  we 
thought  it  was  time  to  remedy  that. 

We  developed  a  measure  that  (1)  clearly 
defines  the  VAs  health  care  responsibilities. 
(2)  achieves  the  required  savings,  and  (3) 
makes  the  strongest  health  care  commit- 
ment ever  to  the  American  veteran.  You 
don't  very  often  find  legislation  that  can  do 
all  that.  ^       . 

Our  reforms  assure  service-connected  and 
low-income  veterans  for  the  first  time  that, 
if  they  need  hospital  care  from  the  VA,  it 
will  be  provided  with  no  if  s.  ands,  or  buts.  It 
does  not  preclude  any  non-service-connected 
veteran  from  applying  for  health  care  and 
receiving  it  should  space  and  resources  be 
available  and  should  higher  income  veterans 
be  willing  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost. 

Next  we  concentrated  on  savings.  The 
House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees agreed  that  most  of  the  mandated 
savings  should  come  from  third-party  reim- 
bursement. 

Thousands  of  veterans  across  the  Nation 
now  pay  premiums  for  health  insurance 
policies  that  don't  cover  treatment  in  VA 
medical  facilities.  Many  private  Insurance 
contracts  contain  clauses  that  prohibit  pay- 
ment to  VA  hospitals  for  treatment  of  an  in- 
sured veteran.  Under  our  agreement,  the  VA 
would  be  authorized  to  bill  private  insur- 
ance companies  for  payment. 

Some  seem  to  think  this  would  drive  up 
coste  for  all  policyholders.  According  to  the 
Government's  General  Accounting  Office, 
that  Just  Un't  so.  If  insurance  companies 
passed  the  administrative  costs  and  benefit 
payments  on  to  all  of  their  policyholders.  It 
would  amount  to  a  premium  Increase  of  be- 
tween 93  cenU  and  $2.69  per  year  for  each 
of  the  Nation's  112  million  policyholders 
with  comprehensive  hospitalization  Insur- 
ance coverage.  That  is  hardly  a  tremendous 

Impact.  ,   .„  . 

The  House  and  Senate  Veterans  Affairs 
Committees  agreed  on  these  reforms  In  De- 
cember. They  may  come  before  the  House 
and  Senate  at  any  time,  since  there  now  ap- 
pears to  be  a  prospect  that  reconciliation 
for  fiscal  1986  will  be  revived. 

Consider  this: 


The  United  SUtes  now  has  27.8  million 
veterans  and  51.4  million  dependents  and 
survivors  of  veterans.  In  other  words,  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  total  population  is 
comprised  of  potential  recipienU  of  veter- 
ans' benefits: 
2.3  million  veterans  receive  compensation; 
705  thousand  draw  VA  pensions: 
The  VA  is  providing  health  care  to  ap- 
proximately:  1.4  million  hospital  patient*. 
53  thousand  nursing  home  patients,  and  13 
thousand  domiciliary  patients. 

And  there  are  about  18  M.  mlUlon  vlalU  to 
VA  outpatient  clinics  each  year. 

The  VA  administers  cost-effective  job  pro- 
grams, insurance  programs,  cemetery,  and 
housing  programs. 

All  of  this  means  one  thing— the  Veterans 
Administration  has  big  responsibilities  and 
deserves  a  budget  that  helps  it  meet  those 
responsibilities.  Granted,  the  VA  is  going  to 
be  called  on  to  manage  its  resources  more 
efficiently,  but  we've  got  to  give  the  agency 
the  resources  It  needs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  service-connected 
veteran,  the  needy  veteran,  the  aging  veter- 
an, the  Individual  who  has  honorably  served 
or  serves  in  the  Nation's  military,  and  each 
of  their  beneficiaries  deserve  some  assur- 
ances from  their  Government  in  these  times 
of  fiscal  restraint. 

What  I  have  attempted  to  outline  this 
afternoon  comprises  a  continuing  commit- 
ment to  providing  the  benefits  you  have  so 
nobly  earned.  We  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
do  so.  and  we  look  to  you  to  help  us  set  the 
agenda  that  addresses  that  obligation  fairly 
and  fervently. 

Our  biggest  challenge  and  top  priority  m 
the  coming  months  and  years  will  be  to  hold 
on  to  what  we've  got  and  proceed  from 
there. 

If  we're  going  to  continue  to  be  successful, 
we  need  your  support.  Veterans  and  their 
families  must  remain  active  and  vocal.  That 
is  the  only  way  we  can  continue  to  be  suc- 
cessful on  Capitol  Hill.  If  you  become  apa- 
thetic, the  system  will  erode. 

Gen.  George  Patton  once  said  that  "wars 
may  be  fought  with  weapons,  but  they  are 
won  by  men.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
follow  and  of  the  man  who  leads  that  gains 
the  victory."  ^    ^ 

General  Patton  was  right.  It  is  the  human 
spirit  and  drive  and  desire  that  you  and 
others  like  you  have  exhibited  that  keeps 
our  country  free  and  fruitful.  It  is  that  same 
spirit  that  will  keep  Intact  the  system  of 
benefiU  and  services  with  which  we  show 
our  gratitude  for  that  spirit. 

Again,  I  appreciate  your  invlUtion  to  visit 
with  you  this  afternoon,  and  I  apologize  for 
having  to  make  a  quick  exit.  Thank  you. 


R&D  JOINT  VENTURES 

HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 
Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1984,  I  had 
the  honor  of  sponsoring,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues Mike  Synar  and  Dick  Gephardt,  the 
National  Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1984. 
That  bill,  which  was  enacted  into  law  by  the 
98th  Congress,  clarifies  the  application  of  our 
antitrust  laws  to  coopefatlve  research  and  de- 
velopment ventures  in  this  country.  Prior  to 
enactment  of  this  law,  fear  of  possible  anti- 
trust violations  inhibited  U.S.  companies  from 
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joining  together  to  pursue  expensive  basic  re- 
search and  development  of  new  technologies. 
And,  because  of  the  high  cost  and  uncertain 
return  on  investment,  individual  companies 
often  declined  to  dedicate  significant  re- 
sources to  basic  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  little  the  Congress  or 
the  Federal  Government  can  do  to  alter  the 
bottomlJne  judgment  of  individual  companies 
who  decide  to  defer  basic  research  expendi- 
tures. But  we  could — arid  did — remove  the 
cloud  of  antitrust  uncertainty  in  a  way  that  en- 
couraged well  as  permitted  companies  to 
band  togettier  to  share,  and  therefore  mini- 
mize, the  costs  and  risks  of  basic  research 
and  the  search  for  new  technological  break- 
throughs. 

The  National  Cooperative  Research  Act  has 
achieved  spectacular  results.  More  than  35 
joint  R&D  ventures  have  been  filed  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  as  required  by  the  act, 
and  are  now  underway.  These  include  such 
giant  consortiums  as  the  Microelectrics  4 
Computer  Technology  Corp.,  in  Austin,  TX, 
which  Is  now  engaged  in  a  full  scale  race  with 
the  Japanese  to  develop  artificial  intelligence 
capabilities  and  the  next  generation  of  com- 
puters. Other  joint  ventures  are  working  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  technology  in  steel  cast- 
ings, aluminum  metallurgy,  molecular  biology, 
advanced  computer  architecture,  fluid  hydrau- 
lics, plastics  recyclirig,  fiber  optics,  high-speed 
intergrated  circuits,  truck  transmissions, 
cancer  chemotherapy— and  on  and  on.  The 
enormous  growth  in  joint  research  ventures 
since  enactment  of  this  law  is  a  tremendously 
encouraging  aspect  of  our  efforts  to  remain 
technologically  competitive  in  the  global  mar- 
ketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  list  of  joint  R&D 

ventures  filed  with  the  Justice  Department, 

ak>ng  with  a  short  description  of  each,  follow: 

List  of  Joiht  Venture  Filings  Under  the 

National  Cooperative  Research  Act  of 

1984 

Adirondack  Lake  Survey  Corp:  Improve- 
ment of  the  environmental  status  of  certain 
waters  In  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 

Agrigenetlcs  Corp:  Improve  and  differenti- 
ate through  the  application  of  cellular  and 
molecular  genetic  techniques  as  well  as  tra- 
ditional plant  breeding. 

Applied  Information  Technologies  Corp: 
Engage  In  advanced  long-term  R&D  activi- 
ties In  artificial  Intelligence;  telecommunica- 
tions; microelectronics.  Information  process- 
ing: software  engineering;  and  systems  engi- 
neering. 

Bell  Communications  Research,  Inc.  (Bell- 
core) and  ADC  Telecommunications,  Inc.: 
Applications  for  telecommunication  ex- 
change services  and  telecommunication  ex- 
change access  services  of  an  electronically 
controlled,  integrated  circuit  switching 
matrix  for  digital  Interconnection,  and  de- 
veloping experimental  prototypes  and  ex- 
perimental systems. 

Bell  Communications  Research.  Inc.  (Bell- 
core) and  Avantek.  Inc.:  Research  Into  the 
applications  for  telecommunication  ex- 
change services  and  telecommunication  ex- 
change access  services  of  high-speed  inte- 
grated circuits  and  to  demonstrate  feasibili- 
ty of  research  concepts  by  experimental 
prototypes  of  such  circuits. 

Bell  Communications  Research.  Inc.  (Bell- 
core) and  Hitachi:  Applications  of  technolo- 
gy and  equipments  for  optical  transmission 
(or  telecommunications  exchange  and  ex- 
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change  access  services,  and  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  research  concepu  by  experi- 
mental prototypes  and  experimental  sys- 
tems of  such  technologies  and  equipments. 

Bell  Communications  Research,  Inc.  (Bell- 
core) and  Helnrlch-Hertz-Instltut  Pur  Nach- 
richtentechnlk  (HHI):  Collaborative  re- 
search In  the  area  of  Integrated  optics  and 
opto-electronlc  device  research;  research  In 
high-speed  and  coherent  communication 
technologies;  theoretical  and  experimental 
research  on  Image  coding  and  processing; 
and  other  research  In  fields  relevant  to  tele- 
communications technology. 

Bell  Communications  Research,  Inc.  (Bell- 
core) and  Honeywell:  Conduct  RdcD  In  the 
area  of  advanced  gallium  arsenide  Integrat- 
ed circuits. 

Bell  Communications  Research,  Inc.  (Bell- 
core) and  Southern  New  England  Telephone 
Co.  and  Cincinnati  Bell.  Inc.:  Telecommuni- 
cations R<ScD. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  U.S.  Steel:  Con- 
tinuous casting  of  thin  sections  of  steel. 

Center  for  the  Advanced  Television  Stud- 
ies: Basic  research  Into  television  sciences  In 
U.S. 

Char-Tech:  To  design,  refine,  engineer,  de- 
velop and  test  techniques  for  producing  self- 
piercing  metal  fasteners. 

Computer  Aided  Manufacturing-Interna- 
tional: R&D  In  the  use  of  computer  systems 
and  software  to  Improve  the  productivity  of 
industry. 

Deet  Joint  Research  Venture:  To  sponsor 
and  conduct  research  on  pesticide  ingredi- 
ent N,N-Dlethyl-metatoluamlde  and  related 
isomers  and  to  submit  results  to  EPA. 

Empire  State  Electronic  Energy  Research 
Corp.:  Energy  technology  R&D  In  fossil 
fuel;  nuclear  power  and  electrical  systems 
and  equipment. 

Exxon  Production  Research  Co.  and  Halli- 
burton Services:  To  conduct  a  series  of  ex- 
perimental studies  with  the  objective  of  col- 
lecting data  for  Improving  well  cementing 
practices. 

Intel  Corporation/Xlcor  Corporation.  To 
develop  nonvolatile  computer  memory  cir- 
cuits that  may  be  used  to  store  digital  Infor- 
mation at  specified  memory  locations. 

International  Partners  In  Glass  Research; 
Emhart  Glass  Research,  Inc.:  To  conduct  a 
basic  R&D  program  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  glass  containers  that  will  be  strong- 
er and  lighter  than  those  currently  used  by 
members  of  the  glass  container  Industry  and 
to  derive  Income  therefrom  through  the 
granting  of  licenses  to  third  parties. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.  and 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.:  R&D  of  suitable  Ingot 
metallurgy  and  maufacturing  processes  for 
the  manufacture  of  commercially  accepta- 
ble alumlnum-Uthlum  alloy  producU  from 
Ingots,  and  appropriate  alumlniun-Ilthlum 
recycling  technology. 

Medium  Range  Truck  Transmission  Coop- 
erative Project:  To  design  and  develop 
medium  range  manual  change  gear  synchro- 
nized truck  transmissions. 

Merrell  Dow  Pharmaceuticals  Inc.  and 
Hoffmann-LaRoche  Inc.:  Cancer  chemo- 
therapy. 

Microelectronics  and  Computer  Technolo- 
gy Corp.:  Long-term  R&D  activities  In  the 
following  general  areas  of  microelectronics 
and  computer  technology:  advanced  com- 
puter architectures;  packaging/Interconnect 
processes;  software  technology  and  VLSI/ 
CAD. 

Motor  Vehicles  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. American  Petroleum  Institute  and  Co- 
ordinating Research  Council  Inc.:  Fourteen 
related  Joint  ventures  Involved  In  R&D  In 
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various  aspects  of  motor  vehicle  exhaust 
emissions  and  engine  and  vehicle  design. 

Northwestern  States  Portland  Cement 
Co.:  R&D  to  Improve  and  extend  the  uses  of 
cement  and  concrete. 

Oncogen  Limited  Partnership;  R&D  of 
commercial  products  for  the  dlagnoals  or 
treatment  of  human  cancer. 

Optoelectronics  Group  Project— Battelle 
Memorial  Institute  and  others:  Develop 
mIcro-robotIc  alignment,  micro-posltlonlng. 
and  micro-attachment  techniques  for  auto- 
mated assembly  of  optical  fibers,  semicon- 
ductor laser,  photodlodes,  and  optical 
quided-wave  circuits. 

The  Plastics  Recycling  Foundation.  Inc.: 
To  sponsor  research  Into  Improved  recycling 
of  all  plastic  materials,  to  disseminate  recy- 
cling technology,  to  promote  the  recyclabll- 
Ity  of  plastics  by  publicizing  the  work  of  the 
Foundation  and  to  sponsor  research  Into  en- 
vironmentally sound  methods  of  disposing 
of  all  plastics  materials. 

Pump  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mittee (PRADCO):  Conduct  general  re- 
search into  the  reliability  and  efficiency  of 
centrifugal  pumps. 

Semiconductor  Research  Corp.:  To  plan, 
promote,  coordinate,  sponsor  and  conduct 
research  supportive  of  the  semiconductor 
industry. 

Smart  House  Project:  To  develop  a  coordi- 
nated home  control  and  energy  distribution 
system  containing  Integral  telecommunica- 
tions and  advanced  safety  features. 

Software  Productivity  Consortium:  R&D 
In  the  area  of  advanced  technology  relating 
to  computer  software  tools  and  techniques. 
Southwest  Research  Institute  (8WRI):  To 
develop  and  evaluate  the  new  technology 
for  particular  trap  regeneration  system. 

Subsea  Production.  Maintenance  Joint  In- 
dustry Program;  Brown  &  Root.  Inc.:  To  de- 
velop a  system  capable  of  performing  down- 
hole  maintenance  on  a  subsea  completed 
well  from  the  deck  of  a  workboat  class 
vessel. 

Unlnet  Research  and  Development  Co.: 
Joint  Venture  of  CDC  and  Unlnet— ad- 
vanced packet-switching  data  communica- 
tions networks. 

United  Technologies  Corp.  and  Toshltta 
Corp.:  Developing  and  testing  basic  tech- 
niques, new  designs,  and  manufacturing 
technologies  for  the  production  of  fuel  cell 
power  plants  and  fuel  cell  systems. 

West  Virginia  University/Industry  Coop- 
erative Research  Center:  To  conduct  re- 
search and  stimulate  Industrial  Innovation 
In.  and  otherwise  to  develop,  the  field  of 
fluldlzatlon  and  fluid  particle  science. 


RECOGNIZING  DR.  JAMES  I. 
McCORD 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OP  IffW  jniEY 
IN  THE  HOT78E  OT  REPRSSENTATIVCS 

Monday.  March  10,  1986 

Mr.  COURIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  It  my  ptM»- 
ure  to  recognize  Dr.  James  I  McCord.  presi- 
dent of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  Jersey  from  1959-82,  who  was  recently 
awarded  the  Templeton  Prize  lor  Progress  In 
Religion.  This  prize  carries  a  cash  award  of 
about  $250,000. 

Dr.  McCord,  a  66-year-old  Presbyterian,  wm 
chosen  for  the  award  because  of  his  work  at 
an  educator,  particulariy  the  founding  In  1982 
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of  the  Center  of  Theotogical  Inquicy.  a  reli- 
gious advanced  research  center  modeled  on 
Pnnceton's  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies. 

Dr.  McCord  is  the  chancellor  of  the  center 
which  invites  a  few  prormstng  or  seasoned 
scholars  for  periods  up  to  3  years  to  spend 
full  time  on  theotogical  research,  enabling 
them  to  be  away  from  the  distractions  of 
teaching  and  academic  committees. 

The  Templeton  prize,  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  worW,  is  sponsored  by  John  M.  Temple- 
ton,  a  multimilltonaire  financier  from  Lyford 
Cay  in  the  Bahamas.  Some  previous  winners 
include  Mother  Teresa,  Billy  Graham,  and 
Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn.  Dr.  McCord  will  be 
presented  the  award  on  May  13  by  Princess 
Alexandra  of  Bntain.  He  said  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  money  would  be  used  to  further  endow 
the  center. 

On  ttiis  occasion  of  his  award.  I  extend  my 
congratulations  to  James  and  wish  him  contin- 
ued success  and  best  wishes  for  tfie  future. 
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INEQUITABLE  TAX  TREATMENT 
FOR  ADULT  FOSTER  CARE 
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JACOB  JAVITS 


LIMIT  TERMS  OF  SUPREME 
COURT  JUSTICES 


JMI 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  calling 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  limit  ttie 
term  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  to  15  years. 
The  granting  of  life  terms  to  the  Justices 
was  heatedly  debated  by  the  architects  of  our 
Constitution.  Thomas  Jefferson  argued  that  a 
Federal  )udiciary  which  has  virtually  no  ac- 
countability to  any  other  branch  of  Govern- 
ment upsets  the  delicate  system  of  checks 
and  balances  of  ttiat  Government.  In  under- 
standing that  the  Impeachment  process,  the 
only  rrwthod  of  removal  of  a  Justice,  is  too 
dramatic  and  too  cumberson>e  a  measure  to 
be  effective,  Jefferson  realized  that  the  conse- 
quent complete  immunity  from  review  allows 
the  Court  "to  be  effectively  independent  of 
the  Nation." 

I  recognize  that  in  order  to  properly  fulfill  its 
responsibilities,  the  Supreme  Court  must  be 
independent  from  politcal  pressures;  it  must 
not  be  subjected  to  the  recunent  philosophical 
shifts  of  the  polls.  But  equally  Important  is  the 
need  for  limited  accountability  to  tt>e  public. 
Without  this,  we  are  forced  to  rely  on  the  dilut- 
ed principle  of  judicial  restraint  to  prevent  the 
Court  from  exceeding  its  constitutional  bound- 
aries. 

This  joint  resolution  provides  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  would  be  appointed  to 
terms  of  1 5  years  and  would  be  eligible  for  re- 
nomination  by  tfie  President  at  the  expiration 
of  each  term.  If  not  renominated,  an  Individual 
Justice  would  continue  to  serve  until  a  suc- 
cessor had  been  confirmed.  The  Justices  now 
serving  on  the  Court  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  1 5-year  terms. 

Through  extensive  terms  and  the  opportuni- 
ty for  reappointment,  the  Supreme  Court 
would  continue  to  be  protected  from  frequent 
political  intervention.  Through  limited  terms, 
the  Court  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  oper- 
ate with  unchecked  authonty. 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years  we  have  witnessed  growth  in  a 
viable  option  for  institutional  care-family  foster 
care. 

The  Adult  Family  Foster  Care  Program  is 
not  unlike  the  Child  Foster  Care  Program.  The 
program  serves  persons  18  and  older  who, 
because  of  emotional,  physical,  or  mental  limi- 
tations, cannot  live  independently  at  the  time. 
The  Individuals  in  placement  do  not  require  in- 
stitutional care  and  funding  comes  basically 
from  public  dollars.  The  family  setting  provides 
structure  and  the  social  support  needed  to 
maximize  the  functioning  of  the  adult. 

For  some  adults,  it  Is  the  highest  level  of 
functioning  in  the  community.  For  others,  it  is 
a  stepping  stone  to  other  community  living 
programs  or  even  independent  living.  Not  only 
does  the  length  of  stay  in  a  family  home  vary, 
but  so  does  the  age  of  the  residents.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  Ninth-District  of  Wisconsin,  one 
of  our  foster  adults  is  96  years  old. 

Under  present  law,  foster  care  payments 
made  to  foster  parents  by  a  State  or  a  child- 
placing  agency  are  excludable  from  gross 
income  to  the  extent  that  they  are  made  to  re- 
imburse the  expenses  of  caring  for  a  foster 
child.  If  these  payments  exceed  expenses,  the 
excess  is  to  be  included  as  income  and  taxed. 
Unfortunately,  there  exists  an  inequity  in  the 
tax  treatment  for  those  people  wtio  provided 
foster  care  for  children  and  those  who  provide 
care  for  adults.  The  difference  lies  with  the 
"difficulty  of  care  payments'— payments  to 
compensate  both  child  and  adult  foster  par- 
ents for  providing  additonal  care  required  due 
to  physical,  mental,  or  emotional  handicap. 
Under  present  law,  these  payments  are  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income  for  those  who  pro- 
vide foster  care  for  children,  while  they  are 
considered  taxable  income  for  those  who  pro- 
vide adult  foster  care. 

The  tax  ti'eatment  discrepancy  between 
"difficulty  of  care"  payments  for  foster  chil- 
dren and  foster  adults  deters  families  from  ac- 
cepting foster  adults  and  in  some  cases, 
causes  families  to  release  their  charges  once 
they  become  legal  adults  at  age  18. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  4321,  The  Adult 
Foster  Care  Equity  Act.  to  correct  this  inequi- 
ty. Under  my  bill,  the  tax  ti^eatment  for  foster 
adults  would  mirror  that  of  foster  children. 
This  means  that  "difficulty  of  care  payments" 
which  are  made  for  10  qualified  foster  care 
residents  or  less  per  home  (the  same  number 
allowed  for  foster  children)  would  be  excluded 
from  gross  income. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  an  attempt  to  end 
this  discrimination  based  on  age,  by  support- 
ing H.R.  4321. 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 

Of  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1986 
Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  sadness  that  the  Congress  today  martcs 
the  passing  of  one  of  its  own.  Senator  Jacob 
Javits.  The  sympathies  of  all  America  go  out 
to  the  Javits  family,  particuiarty  his  wife, 
Marion. 

Senator  Javits  was  tiuly  a  man  of  the 
people.  He  dedicated  most  of  his  life  to  public 
service.  The  State  of  New  York  was  indeed 
fortunate  to  tie  represented  in  twth  the  House 
and  Senate  by  such  a  man. 

While  he  is  remembered  for  his  many  years 
of  distinguished  service  to  his  constituents.  I 
will  always  recall  ttie  incredible  courage  dis- 
played in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Despite 
being  handicapped  by  a  debilitating  disease, 
the  Senator  made  frequent  visits  to  Washing- 
ton to  fight  for  causes  he  believed  in,  to  im- 
prove life  for  others. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Aging 
several  months  ago,  Jacob  Javits  reminded  a 
nation  that  life  is  too  valued  to  give  up.  Even 
after  his  body  failed  him,  his  mind  continued 
to  display  the  brillance  that  made  him  one  of 
the  finest  Members  of  Congress. 

Long  after  most  would  have  given  up, 
Jacob  Javits  waged  a  personal  battle  for  life 
in  front  of  a  nation.  Jacob  Javits  has  left  this 
country  a  legacy  it  must  not  soon  forget. 

Our  young  must  know  that  life  is  to  tie  cher- 
ished, lived  to  its  fullest.  Our  elderly  must  real- 
ize that  society  needs  their  input  into  all  as- 
pects of  life.  Javits  met  adversity  head  on 
when  he  was  healthy,  and  employed  that 
same  style  when  his  health  failed  him.  Every- 
one can  learn  a  lesson  from  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Javits'  voice  has 
stood  out  for  its  clarity,  commitment,  and 
heartfelt  sincerity  whenever  the  subject  of 
social  reform  has  been  deliberated  in  this 
Nation.  His  work  has  touched  the  core  of  our 
Nation's  social  conscience,  and  will  improve 
the  lives  of  many  for  years  to  come.  His  con- 
tiibutions  will  sorely  be  missed. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  DEPART- 
MENT OF  JUSTICE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION BILL  FISCAL  YEAR  1987 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introducing 
today  a  bill  to  provide  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  reflects  the 
committee's  view  that  a  fiscal  year  1 986  serv- 
ice level  is  appropriate  for  the  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1987  with  certain  exceptions.  We 
all  realize  the  fiscal  restraints  under  which  we 
all  operate. 

The  bill  authorizes  more  funds  than  in  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
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tion  Service.  The  bill  reflects  the  committee's 
view  that  tfie  fiscal  year  1986  appropriation 
level  for  INS  would  be  inadequate.  The  com- 
mittee has  coTOistentty  recommended  an  au- 
ttxxizabon  of  funds  based  on  its  belief  that 
ttie  agency  needs  a  significant  Increase  In  its 
enforcement  capabilities,  as  well  as  additional 
service-related  personnel  to  cope  with  the  in- 
creasing adjudications  backlogs.  The  figure 
contained  in  the  bill  will  meet  these  needs. 

The  bill  provides  authorization  for  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  fiscal  year  1986  appropriation.  The 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  Is  the  lead 
agency  in  the  Nation's  fight  against  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

Because  tf>e  committee  is  concerned  about 
the  positions  taken  by  tf>e  Department  con- 
cerning enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Act  and 
Its  per  se  prohibition  against  resale  price 
maintenance,  we  have  Included  a  specific  pro- 
viston  In  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  Department 
from  engaging  In  any  activity  for  the  purpose 
of  overturning  or  altering  this  doctrine. 

The  Attorney  General  will  testify  this  week 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  concerning 
the  Department's  proposed  budget.  The  com- 
mittee looks  fonward  to  receiving  his  testi- 
mony. 


GIRL  SCOUT  ANNIVERSARY 
WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  join  with  the  GIri  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  It  celebrates  Its  74th  an- 
niversary this  week. 

Girt  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  the  largest  voluntary  organization  for  giris  in 
the  worid  and  is  open  to  all  giris  ages  5 
through  17  (or  In  kindergarten  through  grade 
12)  who  sutiscribe  to  the  Ideals  as  stated  In 
the  Giri  Scout  Promise  and  Law. 

There  are  2,247,000  members  In  the  Girt 
Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  in  five  program  levels- 
Daisy  Girt  Scouts  (age  5),  Brownie  Girt  Scouts 
(ages  6-8),  Junior  Girt  Scouts  (ages  9-11), 
Cadette  Girt  Scouts  (ages  12-14)  and  Senior 
Giri  Scouts  (ages  14-17). 

The  Kentucklana  Girt  Scout  Council  serves 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  I  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing in  the  Congress  of  ttie  United  States.  The 
girts  in  this  council  were  active  In  many  pro- 
grams and  activities  during  the  past  year. 
Highlights  of  the  council's  activities  Include: 
Girt  ScoiA  Family  Night  at  Western  Kentucky 
University,  Explore  Bowling  Green  on  April  20, 
1985.  Bridging  Ceremony  at  Houchens  Pro- 
gram Center  for  Daisy  Giri  Scouts,  parade 
walk  through  the  local  Corvette  car  plant, 
Super  Sleep-In  VII  at  the  Greenwood  Mall  for 
Junior,  Cadette,  and  Senior  Girl  Scouts,  Area 
17  Brownie  Carnival  and  Area  16  Brownie 
Overnight  Party,  and  the  Business-Wise 
Badge  Workshop  sponsored  by  Junior 
Achievement.  Highlights  of  the  1985  Adult 
Education  Program  included  several  enrich- 
ment workshops  for  volunteers  and  Senior 
Scouts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  Giri  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  their  accomplishments 
during  this  past  year  and  to  wish  them  suc- 
cess in  their  future  endeavors. 


A  FINE  EDUCATOR.  JAMES  L. 
SMITH 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  rise  before  my  colleagues  today  to 
bring  to  their  attention  an  exceptional  educa- 
tor from  my  district,  Mr.  James  L.  Smith.  Mr. 
Smith  retired  last  year  after  32  Vi  years  in  the 
field  of  education.  I  would  now  like  to  share 
with  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  some  of 
his  achievements  which,  I  believe,  make  him 
an  extraordinary  and  exemplary  citizen. 

Mr.  Smith  has  led  a  busy  and  productive  life 
since  his  youth.  Upon  graduating  from  high 
school  In  1946.  Mr.  Smith  dutifully  served  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  for  2  years.  He  then  decided  to 
further  his  education  by  attending  the  Black- 
bum  College  Association  of  Arts.  His  commit- 
ment at  that  time  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
would  continue  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  professional  career.  Upon  receiving  his  as- 
sociate of  arts  degree,  tie  worked  in  the  ac- 
counting departments  of  two  large  corpora- 
tions in  Chicago.  After  a  few  years  of  this, 
however,  his  love  for  education  prevailed  and 
he  began  teaching  for  the  Stickney  School 
District  No.  Ill  Cook  County. 

Mr.  Smith  continued  teaching  there  for  10 
years  even  as  he  continued  his  own  education 
by  earning  is  bachelors  and  masters  degrees. 
His  masters  of  education  In  library  science 
made  him  well-equipped  to  take  the  job  of  li- 
brarian at  the  Maddock  School  in  the  district. 
Only  a  year  later  his  fine  qualities  were  recog- 
nized as  he  was  chosen  for  the  position  of 
Distiict  Library  Consultant  of  the  Cicero  Public 
Schools.  District  No.  99.  He  held  that  position 
for  21  years  until  his  retirement. 

While  there  Mr.  Smith  was  continually  chal- 
lenged to  adapt  the  library  services  to  meet 
the  new  demands  of  the  high  technology,  mul- 
timedia resources  available  today.  His  mastery 
was  such  that  he  taught  graduate  programs 
for  the  National  College  of  Education  In  audio- 
visual. In  addition  he  was  responsible  for  de- 
veloping a  number  of  handbooks  on  the  use 
of  media  in  library  research  and  other  topics. 
His  skills,  duties,  and  Involvement  with  his  pro- 
fession continued  to  increase  both  within  the 
school  district  and  outskJe  for  private  organi- 
zations. At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  Mr. 
Smith  was  the  distiict  media  coordinator  for 
the  Cicero  Public  School  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  cumculum  committee.  The  accomplish- 
ments in  his  field  alone  are  worthy  enough  to 
mention  but  he  was  also  a  public  figure. 

From  the  years  1977  to  1984.  Mr.  Smith 
held  the  office  of  village  tmstee  of  Forest 
View.  In  1984,  fellow  taistees  elected  him 
acting  village  president  when  the  post  was  va- 
cated. In  1985,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
village  clerk  which  office  he  still  holds. 
Throughout  the  years,  Mr.  Smith  has  also 
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been  active  in  the  church  as  well  as  scouting. 
In  his  rare  spare  time,  he  enjoys  the  company 
of  his  wife.  Vera,  and  their  five  children. 

In  this  day  and  age  of  budget  cutting  and 
program  slashing.  It  is  refreshing  to  take  stock 
of  a  gentieman  Ilka  James  Smith  who  helps 
the  rest  of  us  keep  our  priorities  sti^aight  as  to 
what  Is  Important  for  the  future  prosperity  of 
our  country.  Education  it  indeed  our  ticket  to 
continued  success  in  the  worid  and  at  public 
servants  we  should  restore  our  energies  to 
providing  quality  education  as  Mr.  Smith  has 
done  In  his  own  life.  I'm  sure  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  join  me  in  commending 
James  L.  Smith  for  a  job  well  done. 


NAMING  OP  A  NEW  SPACE 
SHUTTLE  ORBITER 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  resolution  which  would  direct 
the  Administi'ator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Adminlsti'atton  (NASA]  to  allow 
schoolchildren  to  name  a  new  space  shuttle 
orblter. 

When  the  space  shuttle  Chtllenger  ex- 
ploded on  January  28.  millions  of  schoolchil- 
dren, who  were  expectantly  waiting  for  the 
first  lesson  from  space,  witnessed  the  tragedy 
on  television.  These  same  schoolchlklren  will 
be  the  space  explorers  of  tomorrow. 

The  resolution  I  am  inti^oducing  today 
to  once  again  Include  children  in  the 
program,  for  as  unfortunate  and  tragic  as  the 
Challenger  disaster  was.  it  is  not  a  reason  to 
be  hesitant  or  timkl.  Rather,  it  is  an  opportuni- 
ty to  teach  a  lasting  lesson,  that  man's 
progress  has  never  been  without  cost.  As  with 
all  great  enterprises,  there  are  risks  and  Chal- 
lenger's crew  members  were  aware  of  them. 
However,  these  brave  Amencans  were  un- 
daunted by  the  everpresent  dangers  that  ac- 
company such  endeavors,  and  we  should  be 
profoundly  grateful  for  their  courageous  spirit. 

This  resolution  directs  that  In  the  event  a 
new  space  shuttle  is  procured,  whether 
through  private  donations  or  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds,  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
should  name  the  orblter  through  a  selection 
process  or  contest  whereby  schoolchildren 
throughout  the  United  States  could  suggest 
an  appropriate  and  fitting  name  for  a  replace- 
ment shuttle. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  as  to- 
gether we  provide  for  the  participation  of  to- 
mon'ow's  leaders  in  one  of  today's  most  re- 
markable achievements. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
DR.  ROBERT  H.  SCOTT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRXf  SNTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15,  1986.  the  Southern  California  District  of 
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the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  will  honor  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Scott  who  has  been  their  district 
superintendent  for  the  last  decade. 

Dr.  Scott  has  served  his  denomination  very 
well  having  pastored  churches  in  West  Sacra- 
mento, CA;  Wasco.  CA;  Fresno.  CA;  and. 
Santa  Ana.  CA.  He  has  been  active  in  all 
areas  of  his  denomination,  locally,  and  world- 
wide. He  has  been  involved  with  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national, Santa  Ana  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  served  as  vice  president  of  the  Santa 
Ana/Tustin  Community  Chest.  Additionally,  he 
has  served  on  the  board  of  Point  Loma  Col- 
lege in  San  Diego  and  received  an  honorary 
doctorate  for  his  work  with  the  college.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  Dr.  Scott's  lecturing 
and  preaching  abilities  have  taken  him  to 
American  Samoa,  New  Guinea.  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia  and  he  has  overseen  the  work 
of  100  churches  as  well  as  administering  his 
d«trict  offrce. 

Dr.  Scott  is  a  "Nazarene "  but,  realizing  his 
Christian  faith  embraces  many  ttxxjghts  and 
concepts,  he  has  worked  willingly  and  harmo- 
niously with  other  groups.  In  so  doing,  he  has 
gained  the  respect  of  many  organizations  as 
well  as  his  own.  Dr.  Scott's  preaching  has 
centered  around  caring  and  sharing  for  those 
who  are  less  fortunate,  and  has  continually 
urged  the  Church  to  do  more  about  the  less 
fortunate. 

Dr.  Scott  preaches  a  message  centered 
around  the  Biblical  text,  "Faith.  Hope,  and 
Love,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  Love"  (I  Cor 

13). 

Dr.  Scott  has  been  elected  to  serve  as  the 
denominatkjn's  secretary  of  World  Missions, 
where  he  will  direct  the  work  of  his  denomina- 
tk)n  around  the  worid.  He  begins  his  new  re- 
sponsibilities in  April,  1986. 

For  many  years.  Dr.  Scott  has  been  a  posi- 
tive force  in  the  State  of  California.  My  wife, 
Lee,  joins  me  in  congratulating  Dr.  Scott  on 
ttws  special  occasion.  We  wish  Dr.  Scott  and 
his  wife,  Carolyn;  his  daughter,  Vikki,  and  son- 
in-law,  Steve  Reese;  his  son,  Steve,  and  wife, 
Debbie;  and  his  grandaughters  Heather  and 
Holly,  all  the  best  in  the  years  to  come. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mortgage  hokJers,  owners  of  secured  inter- 
ests, unsecured  creditors,  and  other  lien  hold- 
ers deserve  prompt  resolution  of  their  claims. 
Commerce  and  industry  is  negatively  impacted 
with  delays  and  backlogs  like  we  are  currently 
experiencing.     Justwe     delayed     is     justrce 

denied. 

Thus,  it  is  not  just  the  debtor's  interest  that 
has  to  be  protected.  It  Is,  moreover,  the  inter- 
ests of  all  those  parties  directly  eHected  by 
the  debtor's  filing  that  we  ought  to  be  consid- 
ering. The  processing  of  their  claims  should 
move  expeditiously. 

For  these  reasons,  today  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  4352.  a  bill  which  would  authorize  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  bankmptcy 
judge  for  the  district  of  Nebraska.  This  authori- 
zatk)n  is  critkal  to  the  ability  of  the  district  of 
Nebraska  to  meet  the  increasing  workload 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation. 


March  10,  1986 


Manh  10,  1986 


WOMEN'S  BUREAU  REINSTATES 
JOB-SHARERS  UNDER  COURT 
ORDER 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 


ADDITIONAL  BANKRUPTCY 
JUDGESHIP 

HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1986 
Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  district 
of  Nebraska  is  in  immediate  need  of  an  addi- 
tkjnal  bankruptcy  judgeship.  During  the  court 
year,  1985,  the  district  of  Nebraska  had  the 
highest  number  of  bankruptcy  filings  on  a  per 
judge  basis  of  any  district  in  the  circuit— 2,754 
filings  per  judge.  Only  five  other  districts  in  the 
United  States  had  a  higher  number  of  filings 
per  judge,  as  folkjws;  WD.  Tennessee,  3,381 
filings  per  judge;  CD.  California,  2,819  filings 
per  judge;  ED.  Washington,  2,915  filings  per 
judge;  M.D.  Fkxkla.  2.878  filings  per  judge; 
and  CD.  Illinois.  2.305  filings  per  judge. 

The  srtuatkxi  is  getting  worse  instead  of 
better.  Through  February  28  of  this  year.  573 
cases  have  been  filed  in  Nebraska.  This  rep- 
resents 110  more  cases  liian  were  filed  last 
year  at  the  same  time. 


Mr.  FRANK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  about  to  reinstate  two 
outstanding  Federal  employees  as  co-Admin- 
istrators of  the  San  Francisco  Regkjnal  Office 
on  a  50-50  job  sharing  basis.  This  action, 
taken  as  a  result  of  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  not  only  rights 
a  wrong  done  to  these  two  women;  it  restores 
a  model  of  flexible  employment  which  can  be 
singificant  to  women  workers  throughout  the 
Nation. 

In  1984  the  Employment  and  Housing  Sub- 
committee held  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
Women's  Bureau.  Among  many  other  prob- 
lems, we  learned  that  Gay  Plair  Cobb  and 
Madeline  Mixer,  who  had  performed  very  sat- 
isfactorily while  sharing  the  job  of  Regkjnal 
Administrator  since  December  1980,  had  re- 
cently been  dismissed  by  the  then-Bureau  Di- 
rector, Dr.  Lenore  Cole  Alexander.  Dr.  Alexan- 
der found  no  fault  with  the  work  of  the  two 
women  but  alleged  that  it  was  her  manage- 
ment decision  to  have  all  of  the  regkjnal  office 
jobs  filled  by  one  full-time  Administrator.  Cost 
and  inconvenience  were  extremely  minor  fac- 
tors. Women  and  women's  organizatksns— the 
constituents  of  the  Women's  Bureau— in 
regkjn  IX  testified  to  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  combined  talents  of  the  two  Administra- 
tors. 

In  a  unanimous  report  the  Government  Op- 
eratKins  Committee  found  that; 

It  was  eminently  appropriate  for  the 
Bureau,  as  the  only  Federal  agency  devoted 
solely  to  the  concerns  of  working  women,  to 
set  an  example  lor  the  rest  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  If  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole. 

The  committee  urged  the  Women's  Bureau 
to  exert  increased  efforts  to  implement  the 
Federal  Employees  Part-Time  Career  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1978.  whKh  includes  job  sharing 


as  an  alternative  work  pattern.  Specifically,  we 
recommend: 

In  view  of  the  "fully  satisfactory"  per- 
formance of  Gay  Flair  Cobb  and  Madeline 
Mixer  in  the  post  of  Regional  Administrator 
in  Region  IX.  the  Committee  recommends 
that  the  Bureau  take  the  Initiative  and  ex- 
plore options  with  them  which  would  pro- 
vide for  (1)  continued  demonstration  of 
some  form  of  job  sharing.  (2)  scheduling 
and  assignments  which  meet  the  needs  of 
effective  management,  and  (3)  utilization  of 
the  expertise  of  these  valuable  employees. 

Unfortunately  the  Bureau  ignored  our  rec- 
ommendation. The  two  women  sought  resto- 
ratwn  to  their  jobs  through  the  Merit  System 
Protectk)n  Board,  which  ruled  against  them. 
However.  Ms.  Cobb  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  which  reversed 
the  MSPB  on  October  7.  1985.  After  the  De- 
partment decided  not  to  appeal  this  decision, 
they  moved  to  reinstate  Ms.  Cobb  and  Ms. 
Mixer  in  their  former  positions. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  the  participation  of 
women  in  the  labor  force  which  has  occun-ed 
in  the  past  20  years  has  brought  problems 
and  pressures  as  well  as  benefits  for  women 
workers  and  their  families.  Women  continue  to 
carry  their  traditional  responsibilities  for  pri- 
mary care  of  children  and  households.  Yet  the 
economic  pressures  on  them  to  contribute  fi- 
nancially to  the  family  force  many  to  search 
for  creative  alternative  work  patterns.  Part- 
time,  flexitime,  and  job  sharing  are  options 
whk:h  can  meet  the  conflicting  needs  of  many 
working  mothers.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Fed- 
eral agency  devoted  to  the  concerns  of  work- 
ing women  will  once  again  be  demonstrating 
at  a  visible  level  the  potential  of  job  sharing. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  coin- 
mittees.  subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  conmiittees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee—of the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  11,  1986,  may  be  found  In  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 


MkCTIHOS  SCHIDULED 

MARCH  13 

9:00  a.m. 
•Appropriations 

Tr&nsporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration. Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  status  of 
the  unified  commands. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  both  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

8D-116 

Latwr  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Robert  E.  Rader.  Jr..  of  Texas  to  be  a 

Member  of  the  Occupational  Safety 

and  Health  Review  Commission. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Intelligence 

To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 

legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 

year  1987  for  the  intelligence  conunu- 

nity. 

SH-219 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  defense 
acquisition  policy. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Sulxwmmlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  En- 
viroiunental  Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Sul)commlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigations. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S./Canada  trade 
policies. 

SD-538 
Joint  Economic 

Trade.      Productivity,      and      Economic 
Growth  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    economic 
impact  of  the  oil  price  collapse. 

2359  Raybum  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission. 

8-146.  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  meet  In  closed  session  to  receive  a 
briefing  on  the  President's  request  of 
additional   assistance   to   the   Nlcara- 
guan  democratic  resistance. 

8R-322 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  focusing  on 
multilateral  development  banks. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Sulx;ommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  U.S.. 
U.S.  Tax  Court.  Committee  for  the 
Purchase  from  the  Blind  and  Handi- 
capped. Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergoverrunental  Relations.  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board.  Office  of 
the  Special  Counsel,  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Pay,  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  closed  oversight  hearings  on  the 
domestic  and  International  petroleum 
situation. 

SH-219 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Closed    business    meeting,    to   consider 
pending  committee  business. 

8H-220 

MARCH  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

S-206.  Capitol 
9:15  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtlon 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration. Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, and  Office  of  Civil  RlghU.  all  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Federal  deposit  iiisurance  programs. 

8D-538 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  airline 
safety  in  the  Untied  States. 

SD-342 


4191 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Sul>commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  certain 
Defense  programs,  focusing  on  guard 
and  reserve  affairs. 

8D-192 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-22e 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism    : 
Sul>commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing     funds     for     low-income 
energy  assistance  programs. 

8D-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcorrunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  foreign 
assistance   programs   of   the   Depart- 
ment of  State. 

8D-134 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  coiulder  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  283.  to  approve  the 
President's  request  [Presidential  Mes- 
sage 116]  for  additional  assistance  for 
the  democratic  resistance  In  Nicara- 
gua, and  the  nominatioru  of  James  L. 
Malone.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Belize.  Morton  I.  Abramowltz.  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  SUte.  H.  Allen  Holmes,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Politico- 
Military  Affairs.  Otto  Reich,  of  Virgin- 
la.  to  be  Ambassador  to  Venezuela, 
and  Carlos  Salman!  of  Florida,  and 
Henry  F.  Schlckllng.  of  Pennsylvania, 
each  to  be  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation. 

8D-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  the  Institute 
of  Museum  Services. 

8D-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  fission,  uranium  en- 
richment, and  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment. 

8D-193 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Fi- 
nancial Management  Service.  Bureau 
of  Public  Debt.  U.S.  Mint,  the  U.S. 
Savings  Bond  Dlviaion.  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

8D-134 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Jefferson  B.  Sessions,  III,  to  be  United 


4192 

SUtes  District  Judge  for  the  Southern 

District  of  Alabama. 

SI>-226 

Conferees 
On  H.R.  2005,  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Comprehensive     Environmental     Re- 
sponse.  Compensation,   and   Liability 
Act  of  1980  (Superfund). 

SD-G-50 

2:30  p.m. 
•Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1763,  to 
clarify  U.S.  negotiating  goals  in  seek- 
ing to  eliminate  predatory  conces- 
sional financing  in  the  form  of  tied-aid 
and  partially  untied-aid  credits,  S. 
2058,  to  authorize  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1991  for  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
S.  2076.  to  authorize  funds  for  export 
administration  and  export  promotion 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  pending  nominations. 

SD-538 

4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 

MARCH  14 

9:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Sul)committe€ 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the 
ICBM  modernization  program. 

SR-222 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2121.  to  revise 
the  method  of  payment  to  hospitals 
for    capital-related    costs    under    the 
Medicare  program. 

SD-215 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Navy 
shipbuilding  programs. 

SD-192 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  do- 
mestic   and    international    petroleum 
situation. 

8D-3M 

MARCH  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, Social  Security  Administration, 
Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement, 
and  refugee  programs,  all  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 


8D-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  retire- 
ment policy  for  public  safety  officials 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

under  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Army 
modernization  programs. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1987  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  memori- 
als and  monuments  on  Federal  and 
District  lands  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, including  criteria  for  approval,  ju- 
risdiction, placement,  design,  funding, 
and  maintenance. 

SD-366 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  inter- 
national security  assistance  programs 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission. 

SI>-192 

MARCH  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Human 
Development  Services,  Office  of  Com- 
munity Services.  Departmental  Man- 
agement (salaries  and  expenses),  and 
Policy  Research,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  SUte,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 


March  10,  1986 
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year  1987  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  De- 
fense   programs,    focusing    on    force 
management  and  personnel. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for   fiscal   year   1987   for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Trans|x»rtation  Safety  Board, 
Department  of  Transportation,  and 
the  Architectural  and  TransporUtion 
Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  1225.  to  compensate  the 
public  for  injuries  or  damages  suffered 
in  the  event  of  an  accident  involving 
nuclear  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  li- 
censees or  Department  of  Energy  con- 
tractors, and  the  nomination  of  Jed 
Dean  Christensen.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1987  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
General  Services  Administration,  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior  (regarding  White  House 
and  Vice  President  residence). 

SD-124 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MARCH  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  NASA. 

SR-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  impli- 
cations of  fees  on  imported  oil. 

SD-366 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   rehabilitation 
programs. 

8D-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
VS.  Secret  Service.  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
all  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  programs. 

SD-562 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
United  SUtes  Geological  Survey,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministrations, 

SD-192 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1885.  to  establish 
a  Military  Auxiliary  Revolving  Fund 
within  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  construction  in  private 
U.S.  shipyards  of  merchant  vessels  ca- 
pable of  serving  as  naval  and  military 
auxiliaries  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  govern- 
ment   nonproliferation    activities    for 
1985. 

SD-342 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2095.  authorizing 

funds  through  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 

tribally  controlled  community  colleges 

and  the  Navajo  Community  College. 

SR-428A 
4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 

MARCH  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1992  and  S.  1993, 
bills  to  preserve  the  rights  of  certain 
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parties  with  an  interest  in  certain  ves- 
sels or  fishing  facilities,  or  with  an  in- 
terest in  alrcrafts,  aircrafts  parts,  or 
vessels. 

SR-2S3 

MARCH  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  do- 
mestic   and    international    petroleum 
situation  and  the  implications  of  fees 
on  imported  oil. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 

8D-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  prognjns,  fo- 
cusing on  atomic  energy  defense  ac- 
tivities. 

SD-116 

MARCH  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunission  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 

MARCH  27 

10:00  a,m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  Department  of 
the  Treasury, 

SD-124 


4193 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
UJ3.  Holocaust  Memorial,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

80-1M 

APRILS 

2:00  p,m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
conservation  programs. 

SD-1S8 

APRILS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  SecreUry  of  Education, 
Departmental  Management  (salaries 
and  expenses).  Office  for  Civil  Rights, 
and  Office  of  Inspector  General,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

SD-116 

Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

8-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions, 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

8D-124 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (AMTRAK), 

8I>-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  and 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission. 

8D-124 


4194 

APRIL  10 

9:30  a.in. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
education   block   grants,   and   impact 

aid. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
focusing  on  funds  for  satellite  and  at- 
mospheric programs. 

SR-253 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1987  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

S-126.  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Peace 
Corps,  Inter-American  Foundation, 
and  the  African  Development  Founda- 
tion. 

S-126,  Capitol 

APRIL  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Eiiergy  and  Water  Envelopment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  15 


JMI 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search, and  special  institutions  (in- 
cluding Howard  University). 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS.  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, World  War  I  Veterans.  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A..  and 
Atomic  Veterans. 

SD-106 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
loans  and  insurance,  college  housing 
loans,  and  educational  research  and 

training. 

SD-116 

Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission. 

SE>-146.  Capitol 


March  10,  1986 


Marvh  10,  1986 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 


Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

Appropnations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-13<> 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  general  government  programs. 

SD-124 

APRIL  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  bi- 
lingual education,  vocational  and  adult 
education,  education  statistics,  librar- 
ies, and  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  with  the  National 
Ocean  Policy  Study  on  S.  2138  and 
H.R.  2935.  bills  to  establish  a  National 
Marketing  Council  to  enable  the 
United  SUtes  fishing  industry  to  es- 
tablish a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search, education,  and  promotion  to 
expand  markets  for  fisheries  products. 

SR-385 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  FUh  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 


APRIL  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home,  Prospec- 
tive  Payment   Commission.   Railroad 


Retirement  Board,  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  National  Mediation 
Board.  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
and  the  United  States  Institute  of 
Peace. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  inter- 
national narcotics  control,  migration 
and  refugee  assistance,  and  anti-ter- 
rorism programs. 

S-126,  Capitol. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Com- 
mission, and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining,  Reclamation  and  Enforce- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
ACTION  (domestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting,  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped, 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission, National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science,  and 
National  Center  for  the  Study  of  Afro- 
American  History  and  Culture. 

SD-116 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1815.  to  prohibit 
any  employer  from  using  any  lie  detec- 
tor test  or  examination  in  the  work 
place,  either  for  pre-employment  test- 
ing or  testing  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  and 
Conrail. 

SD-138 

APRIL  34 

9.30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partmenU    of    Labor.    Health    and 
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Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

8D-119 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1018.  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "guard"  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  certain 
labor  organizatioru  to  be  certified  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as 
representatives  of  employees  other 
than  plant  guards. 

8D-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Sute.  focusing  on  volun- 
tary contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations programs,  and  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations. 

8D-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1087  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 

APRIL  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Eklucation.  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

8D-192 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 
and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

8-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
human  resources  impact  of  reentry  of 
women  into  the  labor  force. 

SD-430 


4195 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Ubran  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

8D-134 

MAT  I 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servlcet.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

8D-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit-^ 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1087  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-193 

MAT  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

8D-116 

MAT  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Conunerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  U.S. 
District  Courts/Courts  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  medical 
malpractice. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 

MATS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments   of    Labor.    Health    and 


4196 


Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SD-192 

MAY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1987  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporaiton.  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  barriers  to 

health  care. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-138 

Governmental  Affairs 

Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  525,  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
conduct  epidemiological  studies  of  ra- 
diation effects. 

SD-342 

MAY  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology. 

SD-192 

MAY  20 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-192 

MAY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  medi- 
cal malpractice. 

SD-430 

MAY  29 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

SD-192 

JUNE3 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
errunent  Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  sUtistical  policy  for 
an  aging  America. 

SD-342 

JUNE4 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  SUte,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
SUte,  the  Judiciary,  and  certain  relat- 
ed agencies. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Imposition  of  user  fees  in  FDA  approv- 
al procedures  for  new  drugs. 

SD-430 

JUNE  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearingss  on  pending  nomina- 
tions to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs. 

SD-430 
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JUNE  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety  issues. 

SD-430 

JUNE  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JUNE  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  sulmlnistratlon 
of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 

SD-430 

JULY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  esUbllshment 
of  generic  drug  procedures  and  patent 
term  restoration  for  animal  drugs. 

SD-430 

JULY  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

AUGUST  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  private 
sector  initiatives  in  human  services. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  on  drug  research  and 
space  technology. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


'  CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2069,  to  im- 
prove the  Job  Training  Partnership 
program  sUbility  and  lessen  burden- 
some administrative  requirements,  im- 
prove services  to  youth  and  the  hard- 
to-serve,  and  strengthen  enforcement. 

SD-430 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Watts.  Ghent 
United  Methodist  Church.  Norfolk. 
VA,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  join 
with  the  ancient  psalmist  in  saying 
"The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  ful- 
ness thereof,  the  world  and  they  that 
dwell  therein."  We  acknowledge  our 
dependence  upon  You,  and  we  seek 
Your  guidance  in  the  conduct  of  our 
lives  each  day.  As  we  meet  in  this  as- 
sembly today,  where  decisions  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  all  our  citizens  are 
made,  may  we  sense  Your  presence  in 
this  place.  Your  strength  in  our 
t>odies.  Your  wisdom  in  our  minds,  and 
Your  spirit  of  love  in  our  hearts. 
Guide  the  leaders  of  our  Nation  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  pur- 
suit of  justice,  freedom,  and  prosperity 
for  all  mankind.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, appoints  Mr.  Johnston,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  Mr. 
Levin,  from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, to  the  Board  of  Visitors,  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, appoints  Mr.  Inouye,  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  and  Mr.  Moynihan,  at 
large,  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, appoints  Mr.  Rollings,  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  and  Mr.  Dodd,  at 
large,  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, appoints  Mr.  DeConcini,  at 
large,  and  Mr.  Chiles,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy. 


I  thank  the  Speaker  very  much. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  363 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Jacob  JavlU.  late  a  Senator  from  the  SUte 
of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  transmit 
an  enrolled  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of 
Senator  JaviU. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Senator  JavlU.  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  from  12:00  noon  until 
1:00  post  meridiem. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3132.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  44,  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  regulate  the 
manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  of 
armor  piercing  ammunition,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, appoints  Mr.  Hoixinos,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  at  large,  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 


THE  REVEREND  ROBERT  WATTS 

(Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  My  colleagues. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  privilege  and  great  pleasure  this 
morning  of  having  my  minister,  the 
Reverend  Bob  Watts,  of  Ghent  United 
Methodist  Church,  be  the  chaplain 
today. 

Bob  has  served  Ghent  for  the  past  5 
years.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Conference  for  approxi- 
mately 27  years.  He  is  a  much  beloved 
pastor  to  his  flock  at  Ghent;  indeed, 
having  been  baptized  in  that  church 
nearly  80  years  ago,  I  can  truthfully 
say  no  minister  who  served  us  has 
been  more  beloved  and  has  served  so 
effectively  as  Bob  Watts  has. 

One  last  item  I  should  mention  is 
that  Bob  grew  up  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol,  over  in  northern  Virginia.  He 
told  me  he  worked  In  the  old  Navy  De- 
partment when  it  was  here  in  town, 
buildings  long  since  destroyed. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  say  that  he 
might  have  gotten  here  on  the  other 
side  of  the  dais  this  morning  on  his 
own  instead  of  the  capacity  that  he 
came  here  today.  But  I  feel  confident 
that  he  has  a  more  direct  route  to 
Heaven  by  taking  the  route  that  he 
followed  than  had  he  come  and  been  a 
Member  of  this  body. 


THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  ARMED  SERVICES  YMCA 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  honored  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  YMCA's  Anniversary 
Committee,  and  to  announce  that  the 
Armed  Services  YMCA  will  celebrate 
its  125th  anniversary  this  year.  The 
highlight  will  be  a  dinner  on  April  22, 
which  will  honor  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  other  key  Armed 
Forces  leaders. 

The  Armed  Services  YMCA  is  a  civil- 
ian, volunteer  organization  for  Ameri- 
ca's young  people.  Its  programs  focus 
on  young  enlisted  men  and  women, 
and  on  family  members  of  those  who 
are  married.  These  programs  are  de- 
signed to  supplement  other  people-ori- 
ented programs  conducted  by  the 
Armed  Forces. 

It  reaches  into  civilian  housing  areas 
where  many  young  military  families 
live,  and  it  provides  recreational  l)ene- 
fits  for  young  men  and  women. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting the  Armed  Services  YMCA  in 
its  125th  year  of  service  to  the  Nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

(Mr.  GREEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  who  died  last  week, 
was  the  epitome  of  what  a  legislator 
should  be.  He  was  a  towering  intellect. 
He  was  an  eloquent  spokesman  for  the 
causes  in  which  he  believed.  He  was 
the  author  or  a  principal  architect  of 
much  of  the  major  legislation  enacted 
during  his  generation  here  on  the  Hill, 
including  the  War  Powers  Act,  the 
civil  rights  legislation  of  the  1960's, 
ERISA,  and  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowments  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  to  name  but  a  few. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  the  great 
causes  in  which  Senator  Javits  was  en- 
gaged, he  was  also  a  master  of  legisla- 
tive detail.  I  can.  personally,  testify 
from  the  3  years  in  which  our  respec- 
tive tenures  on  the  Hill  overlapped 
that  Senator  Javits  was  never  too  busy 
to  take  a  call  about  some  minor  tech- 
nical amendment  that  would  make  a 


n  Thi»  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e,g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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pending  Senate  bill  work  a  little  better 
in  New  York  State  or  in  New  York 
City  and  he  would  thereafter  be  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  and  do 
the  right  thing  to  get  that  amendment 
in  the  bill. 

Senator  Javits'  career  on  the  Hill 
stands  as  an  outstanding  example 
against  which  all  who  come  after  him 
can  measure  their  legislative  work. 
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UNIVERSITY  OP  ALABAMA 

ACHIEVES  OUTSTANDING 

RANKING      AS     ONE     OF     THE 

BEST  IN  MEDICINE 

(Mr.    ERDREICH    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wanted  to  share  with  the  House  the 
outstanding  ranking  recently  achieved 
by  my  University  of  Alabama  in  Bir- 
mingham. But  this  time,  it  wasn't  for 
the  continued  successes  of  our  basket- 
ball team,  which  for  the  sixth  year  in 
a  row  is  in  the  NCAA  tournament. 

As  we  in  Birmingham  have  long 
known,  our  UAB  Medical  Center  is 
tops  and  has  now  been  acknowledged 
as  such  in  a  new  book  entitled  "The 
Best  in  Medicine:  Where  To  Get  the 
Finest  Health  Care  for  You  and  Your 
Family."  The  book  was  written  by  Dr. 
Herbert  J.  Dietrich,  Jr..  a  former  med- 
ical school  faculty  member  at  Harvard 
University  and  the  University  of  Perm- 
sylvania,  and  journalist  Virginia 
Biddle,  and  is  based  on  2V4  years  of  re- 
search including  questiormaires  an- 
swered by  300  doctors  from  across  the 
country  representing  27  different  med- 
ical specialties,  who  were  asked  to  pick 
10  hospitals  where  they  would  seek 
health  care  for  themselves  or  their 
families,  excluding  hospitals  in  the 
locale  where  they  practice  medicine. 

UAB  was  the  third-highest  ranked 
medical  center  in  the  country,  second 
only  to  the  Mayo  Medical  Center  in 
Miimesota  and  Massachusetts  General 
in  Boston.  I  must  warn  my  Minnesota 
and  Massachusetts  colleagues  to  watch 
out,  however,  because  UAB  is  still 
moving  forward,  providing  world-class 
health  care  at  our  relatively  new  medi- 
cal center,  founded  in  Birmingham  in 
1945.  just  41  years  ago. 

Recognition  of  UAB's  excellence, 
and  its  ranking  above  such  facilities  as 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore, 
Duke  University  Medical  Center,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
Yale-New  Haven  Hospital,  Stanford 
University  Medical  Center,  among 
others,  is  quite  an  honor. 

Of  course,  all  25  hospitals  which 
made  the  list  are  winners  and  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  those  doctors,  re- 
searchers, administrators,  and  health 
professionals  affiliated  with  those  in- 
stitutions that  made  the  list.  You  are 
helping  improve  the  quality  of  health 
care  for  all  Americans. 


WHERE  IS  CHAIRMAN  GRAYS 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
here  before  me  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 296,  which  is  a  concurrent  res- 
olution setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
am  wondering  is  this  Mr.  Gray's 
budget?  It  is  kind  of  an  interesting 
document  if  it  is  because  it  is  in  viola- 
tion of  Gramm-Rudman. 

It  has  a  deficit  figure  in  it  of  $159 
billion  in  violation  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  But  what  I  notice  is  that  he 
did  it  by  request.  Whose  request?  Who 
requested  Mr.  Gray  to  put  this  budget 
in?  What  I  am  being  told  is  that  this  is 
the  President's  budget. 

Well,  the  President's  budget  came 
up  with  a  deficit  of  $144  billion  in  it  as 
calculated  by  OMB  and  yet  here  is 
$159  billion  deficit.  Where  did  this 
budget  come  from?  Who  requested  Mr. 
Gray  to  put  in  this  budget?  Where  is 
his  budget?  Why  don't  we  get  a  budget 
out  here  that  he  has  actually  worked 
on? 

We  are  getting  a  little  confused  by 
this  political  gamesmanship  that  is 
going  on  here.  We  parade  the  commit- 
tee around  the  country  and  then  we 
cannot  come  up  with  a  new  budget. 
Then  we  introduce  this  budget,  sup- 
posedly by  request  and  no  one  knows 
who  requested  it  and  it  has  figures  in 
it  that  would  be  a  violation  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  This  is  one  terribly  phony 
process. 

The  Democratic  leadership  in  this 
House  should  be  embarrassed  the  way 
they  are  treating  the  budget  and  it  is 
high  time  we  get  them  serious  about 
creating  a  bipartisan  budget  that  gets 
this  coimtry's  deficit  problem  solved. 


vessel  carriage  of  USDA  concessional 
cargoes  from  50  to  75  percent  over  the 
next  3  years.  Without  this  compro- 
mise, there  undoubtedly  would  be  fur- 
ther delays  in  food  shipments  to  for- 
eign nations  as  we  continue  to  debate 
what  would  again  become  an  extreme- 
ly divisive  Issue.  We  would,  meanwhile, 
return  to  the  status  quo  and  all  com- 
mercial export  programs  would  be  sub- 
ject to  preference  by  law.  In  that  situ- 
ation, both  our  farmers  and  our  do- 
mestic maritime  industry  would  lose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  sit  placid- 
ly watching  the  administration  ignore 
the  will  of  the  Congress.  If  we  do.  the 
laboriously  achieved  farm  bill  package 
will  unravel  before  us.  as  the  White 
House  selectively  pulls  apart  the  cargo 
preference  agreement. 
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CARGO  PREFERENCE 
(Mr.  MANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  during  the  reauthorization  of  the 
farm  bill  we  struggled  to  achieve  a 
compromise  between  the  maritime  and 
agriculture  industries  over  cargo  pref- 
erence. Eventually,  after  months  of  in- 
tense effort,  we  were  successful  and  a 
broadly  bipartisan  compromise  was 
signed  into  law  as  part  of  the  Pood  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985.  However,  the  ink 
was  not  even  dry  when  the  administra- 
tion began  to  dismantle  cargo  prefer- 
ence by  proposing  no  funds  in  fiscsd 
year  1987  to  implement  this  new  law. 

The  cargo  preference  compromise 
benefits  both  domestic  farmers  and 
shippers.  It  does  so  by  eliminating 
preference  requirements  for  commen- 
cial  farm  export  programs  in  exchange 
for    an    expansion    of    the    U.S.-flag 


DANIEL  ORTEGA  HAS  NOT 
CHANGED  HIS  STRIPES 

(Mr.  LACK)MARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  April,  this  House  rejected  aid  to 
the  Contras,  and  the  next  day  Sandi- 
nista  leader  Daniel  Ortega  went  to 
Moscow.  A  lot  of  Members  of  this  body 
were  embarrassed  by  Ortega's  action.  I 
still  do  not  understand  why  they  were 
surprised.  He's  been  going  to  Moscow 
ahd  Havana  for  years.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Ortega  was  in  Havana  last  week 
when  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
voted  on  the  President's  aid  request. 
He  must  feel  confident  of  how  the 
final  vote  will  turn  out. 

It's  been  almost  a  year  since  Orte- 
ga's trip  to  Moscow,  which  for  a  time, 
seemed  to  wake  people  up  around  here 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  Communist 
Sandiiusta  regime  in  Nicaragua.  Now, 
we're  quickly  approaching  another  de- 
cision on  aid  to  the  democratic  resist- 
ance in  Nicaragua.  The  character  of 
the  Sandinistas  has  not  changed  in 
the  past  year,  if  anything,  it's  gotten 
worse.  The  Sandinistas  have  increased 
their  repression  against  their  own 
people,  have  continued  to  supply  arms 
to  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas,  have 
used  Cuban  pilots  in  combat  against 
the  Contras  and  have  supplied  weap- 
ons to  the  Colombian  guerrillas,  which 
they  used  in  the  attack  on  the  Colom- 
bian Supreme  Court. 

Is  this  House  going  to  reject  aid  to 
the  Contras  once  again  only  to  find 
itself  embarrassed  once  again  by 
Ortega  and  the  Sandinistas?  What 
greater  atrocity  will  the  Sandinistas 
commit  only  to  have  some  people  sur- 
prised by  their  actions?  Don't  let 
Daniel  Ortega  embarrass  you  again! 


THE  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION 
SERVICE 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  made 
deficit  reduction  a  top  priority,  1  have 
scrutinized  every  spending  initiative  to 
ensure  that  the  American  taxpayer  re- 
ceives maximum  value  for  every  tax 
dollar  expended.  But  I  am  shocked 
and  dismayed  at  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  reduce  funding 
for  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
by  59  percent  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  Extension  Service  is  among  the 
most  effective  Federal  agricultural 
programs— and  indeed  among  the  most 
effective  Federal  programs  of  any 
kind.  It  has  brought  the  products  of 
our  best  agricultural  research  to  farm 
families  for  more  than  a  half  century. 
Among  the  results  are  better  farm 
management  and  land  use.  more  effec- 
tive conservation.  Increased  farm 
safety,  and  better  nutrition.  In  short, 
the  Extension  Service  has  dramaticad- 
ly  altered  the  rural  landscape.  It  has 
enabled  American  farmers  to  benefit 
from  modem  research  and  technology 
and  farm  homemakers  to  make  a  more 
comfortable,  satisfying  life  for  their 
families. 

In  my  State,  the  proposed  cuts 
would  mean  a  reduction  of  340  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice positions  and  termination  of  the 
entire  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition 
Education  Program,  which  provides 
nutritional  education  to  more  than 
7,310  disadvantaged  families.  Obvious- 
ly, the  impact  would  be  devastating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  Ameri- 
can farm  families  are  already  undergo- 
ing their  worst  crisis  in  50  years,  I  find 
this  callous  disregard  of  their  needs 
unconscionable  and  this  gutting  of  a 
cost-effective  program  irresponsible. 
For  an  administration  that  constantly 
trumpets  its  profamily  outlook,  this 
proposal  would  deal  a  heavy  and  ironic 
blow  to  families  on  our  farms. 

We  all  agree  on  the  need  to  reduce 
spending.  But  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  is  no  place  to  cut.  I  hope 
all  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  trying 
to  maintain  the  full  scope  of  extension 
programs.  American  farmers  deserve 
no  less. 


French  citizens  have  been  held  against 
their  will  in  Lebanon  for  nearly  1  year 
and  another  four  French  hostages 
were  kidnaped  just  last  Saturday  in 
Beirut. 

The  recent  headlines  from  the 
Middle  East  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
various  terrorist  organizations  in  the 
Middle  East  are  stepping  up  their  ac- 
tivities against  innocent  westerners.  In 
another  recent  move,  the  Islamic 
Jihad  terrorist  organization  last 
Wednesday  claimed  to  have  executed 
one  of  their  French  hostages,  and  yes- 
terday distributed  photographs  show- 
ing what  it  said  was  the  body  of  the 
slain  French  hostage.  This  report 
serves  to  highlight  the  sense  of  urgen- 
cy we  need  to  bring  to  the  plight  of 
the  American  hostages.  I  fear  that  the 
terrorists  holding  our  citizens  will 
decide  It  is  again  time  to  report  that 
they  have  killed  another  American,  as 
they  did  last  October  4,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  William  Buckley. 

Perhaps  the  French  and  we  can  con- 
solidate our  efforts  In  resolving  this 
frightening  dllenuna  that  continues  to 
plague  us  dally. 


dietary,  and  this  Congress  will  not  es- 
tablish a  rubber-stamp  court  to  ride 
roughshod  over  defenseless  persons 
who  have  become  disabled,  and  are 
only  trying  to  collect  the  benefits  for 
which  they  are  eligible,  because 
they've  paid  Into  the  system. 


TERRORIST  ORGANIZATIONS  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
aware  of  the  Americans  being  held 
captive  in  the  Middle  East,  but  how 
many    of    us    are    aware    that    four 


AN  ASSAULT  UPON  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

(Mr.  LUKEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  never  tires  in 
its  assault  upon  the  rights  of  Social 
Security  recipients.  Between  1981  and 
1982  Social  Security  removed  half  a 
million  people  from  the  disability  rolls 
without  notice  or  hearing.  In  1984, 
Congress  restored  the  rights  of  these 
Individuals  by  providing  for  hearings 
and  requiring,  at  least,  that  there  be  a 
showing  of  Improvement  and  the  abili- 
ty to  work  before  these  unfortunate 
Americans  who  had  already  proved 
their  disability  could  be  denied  their 
benefits. 

A  proposal  has  now  been  advanced 
by  some  In  President  Reagan's  admin- 
istration which  is  a  bald  threat  to  the 
Independent  judiciary,  and  will  deprive 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  court  system. 

The  administration  has  drafted  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  separate  Social 
Security  Court  to  take  away  the  au- 
thority of  the  district  courts  and  most 
appellate  courts,  to  review  Social  Secu- 
rity decisions.  Now,  this  Is  an  assault 
upon  the  Constitution. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  district 
courts  have  been  the  bulwark  In  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  disabled  in 
the  face  of  administration  efforts  to 
remove  them  wholesale  and  without 
benefit  of  judicial  protections  guaran- 
teed by  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

Before  It  advances  very  far  we 
should  serve  notice  that  there  will  be 
no  tampering  with  the  Independent  ju- 


ARMS  SALE  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  2  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  President  will  Informally  notify  us 
on  Capitol  Hill  that  he  proposes  to  sell 
$350  million  of  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  President,  that  sale  is  a  mistake 
and  would  reward  the  Saudis  for  their 
behavior  inimical  to  the  U.S.  Interests. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  met  the  funda- 
mental conditions  for  arms  sales  laid 
out  by  the  administration  during  the 
debate  over  AWAC's  in  1981.  They 
have  not  recognized  Israel,  they  have 
not  worked  toward  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  problems  that  plague  the 
Middle  East,  they  have  actively  under- 
mined American  efforts  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Saudis  are  the  Dr. 
Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde  of  the  Middle 
East.  When  they  face  America,  they 
talk  peace:  when  they  are  back  In  the 
Middle  East,  they  create  trouble. 

To  reward  them  with  the  sale  of 
$350  million  of  very  sophisticated 
arms  would  make  no  sense,  from  a  for- 
eign policy  point  of  view. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  proposed 
arms  sales  Is  for  Stinger  antiaircraft 
missiles.  If  any  of  those  missiles 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  terror- 
ist, literally  hundreds  of  Innocent 
people  could  die  because  these  Sting- 
ers can  shoot  down  civilians  as  well  as 
military  aircraft.  They  can  be  con- 
cealed and  are  simply  like  a  bazooka, 
they  can  be  launched  from  a  hand 
holder. 

So  for  another  reason,  the  safety  of 
all  who  travel  abroad,  as  well  as  for- 
eign policy  considerations,  the  Saudis' 
intransigence  against  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  urge  that  the  sale  be  re- 
jected by  this  House. 


DEATH       PENALTY       PROPOSED 

FOR     TERRORIST     WHO     KILL 

AMERICANS  ABROAD 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  we  have  seen  too 
many  incidents  occur  abroad  where 
terrorists  maim,  wound  and  kill  Ameri- 
cans traveling  in  foreign  countries. 
And  yet  did  you  know  that  there  is  no 
law  in  the  United  States  that  would 
permit  us  to  prosecute  and  bring  to 
justice   any   one   of   those   terrorists 
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should  we  be  able  to  get  extradition  or 
otherwise  bring  them  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  SUtes?  There- 
fore, many  of  us  have  introduced  legis- 
lation that  would  do  exactly  that, 
confer  jurisdiction  upon  our  courts  to 
deal  with  terrorists  who  would  kill 
American  citizens  abroad. 

But  there  is  an  anomaly.  In  most  of 
the  legislation,  the  penalty  that  is  pro- 
vided for  falls  short  of  the  ultimate.  I 
have  proposed  and  now  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  accepted  an  amendment 
that  I  offered  that  would  impose  the 
death  penalty  in  proper  cases  for  ter- 
rorists who  would  kill  innocent  Ameri- 
cans abroad,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  public  report  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Combating  Ter- 
rorism recommends  exactly  that. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment not  going  to  the  fullest 
extend  to  end  the  threat  of  terrorism 
worldwide,  and  we  should  begin  at 
home,  in  our  courts,  by  allowing  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penality  in 
those  serious  cases,  especially  when  in- 
nocent people  are  killed  abroad. 
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MEMBERS  URGED  TO  OPPOSE 
CDBG  DEFERRAL 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  ordered  deferral  of  $500 
million  in  community  development 
block  grant  funds  already  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  this  fiscal  year. 

As  a  result,  many  local  community 
development  projects,  initiated  on  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  cities 
would  receive  all  CDBG  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  have  lieen 
stopped  in  their  tracks. 

Unlike  other  budget  reductions, 
which  are  effective  anly  when  Con- 
gress acts,  a  deferral  is  effective  when 
the  President  requests  it. 

The  effect  of  this  arbitrary  action  is 
both  immediate  and  direct.  Local 
housing  rehabilitation  and  economic 
development  activities  funded  by 
CDBG  now  face  sharp,  unanticipated 
fund  reductions.  Months  of  hard  work 
and  planning  by  local  officials  are  ren- 
dered meaningless. 

This  may  be  what  the  President  de- 
sires. I  do  not  t>elieve  it  is  what  the 
American  people  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives desire. 

I  have  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
of  disapproval,  which  is  now  cospon- 
sored  by  107  Members  of  this  House, 
which  would  overturn  this  unfair  de- 
ferral. 

Unless  we  act,  the  President's  defer- 
ral stands.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  CDBG  deferral  and  to  join 

me  in  adopting  this  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JACOB  JAVITS 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  tribute  to  Jacob  Javits— a 
dedicated  and  distinguished  former 
colleague  who  was  called  from  us 
Friday.  March  6  after  a  long  battle 
with  Lou  Gehrig's  disease. 

During  his  24  years  in  Congress, 
Jacob  Javits  earned  the  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him  as  an  outstanding  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  New  York 
and  all  Americans.  This  was  a  man  of 
tremendous  courage,  a  man  who 
fought  for  civil  rights,  a  man  who  be- 
lieved that  his  place  as  a  Senator  was 
one  of  supreme  importance  in  the 
quest  for  a  better  world. 

We  will  remember  Jacob  for  author- 
ing the  Pension  Reform  Act,  the  War 
Powers  Act.  his  fight  for  civil  rights  in 
the  1950's  and  1960's  and  fair  labor 
laws.  But  most  important,  we  will  re- 
member Jacob  for  showing  us  all  the 
trememdous  contribution  one  can 
make  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

Jacob  Javits'  contribution  to  Con- 
gress will  be  heralded  as  one  of  histor- 
ic proportion. 

His  contribution  to  the  betterment 
of  life  for  all  Americans  will  outlive  us 
all.  and  his  courage,  wit,  and  inspiring 
dedication  will  drive  us  on  to  find  new 
and  better  answers  to  the  questions  of 
our  time. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4  of 
rule  I,  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill  on  Monday, 
March  10,  1986: 

H.R.  1614.  An  act  entitled  the  •Pood  Secu- 
rity Improvements  Act  of  1986." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


HIGHWAY  EMERGENCY  RELIEF 

Mr.    ANDERSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 

the  bill  (H.R.  4240)  to  amend  title  23 

of  the  United  States  Code  to  increase 


the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  obli- 
gations from  $30  million  to  $100  mil- 
lion for  emergency  relief  projects  In 
any  State  resulting  from  any  single 
natural  disaster  or  catastrophic  failure 
occurring  in  calendar  year  1986,  as 
amended. 

D  1230 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4240 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    UniUd    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION     I.     EMERGENCY     RELIEF    OBLIGATION 
CEILING. 

Section  125(b)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
••$30.000.000'  the  following:  "(or 
$100,000,000  with  respect  to  natural  disas- 
ters and  catastrophic  failures  occurring  in 
calendar  year  1986)". 

SEC.  r  EMERGENCY   RELIEF   FOR  THE  TERRITO- 
RIES. 

(a)  TniRiTORiES  Treated  as  States.— Sec- 
tion 125  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  shall  be  considered  to  be  States 
and  parts  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  each  such  terri- 
tory shall  be  considered  to  be  a  Governor  of 
a  State.". 

(b)  Limitation  on  Obligations  by  Terri- 
tories.—The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  125  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(1)"  before  "obligations"  and  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
".  and  (2)  the  total  obligations  for  projecte 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000.". 

(c)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  April  15,  1983. 

SEC  3.  INCREASE  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  FUNDS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  SMALL  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL PROJECTS. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  205  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1948  (33  U.S.C.  701s)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$40,000,000  ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Anderson]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Stangeland]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  States  that 
may  suffer  disaster-related  damage  to 
their  Federal-aid  highways  during  cal- 
endar year  1986.  The  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Emergency  Relief  Program  is 
designed  to  provide  for  the  repair  or 
reconstruction  of  Federal-aid  high- 
ways that  have  suffered  damage  from 


natural  disasters  or  catastrophic  fail- 
ures from  any  external  cause.  Title  23, 
United  States  Code,  currently  provides 
$100  million  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
Emergency  Relief  Program.  There  is 
also  a  limitation  of  $30  million  on  the 
amount  any  State  may  receive  for  a 
particular  natural  disaster  or  cata- 
strophic failure. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  4240  is 
to  provide  for  the  availability  of  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  to  States  impact- 
ed by  severe  weather  conditions  in  cal- 
endar year  1986.  Due  to  the  severity  of 
a  recent  flood  disaster  in  California 
and  the  continuing  uncertainty  of  the 
number  and  cost  of  future  storm-relat- 
ed disasters,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  has  report- 
ed this  legislation  to  increase  the  limi- 
tation of  $30  million  per  disaster  for 
any  State  to  $100  million  per  disaster 
for  calendar  year  1986. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4240  permits  addi- 
tional obligations  for  emergency  relief 
highway  projects  in  an  individual 
State,  however,  no  additional  budget 
authority  is  provided  for  this  purpose. 
The  current  balance  in  the  emergency 
relief  fund  should  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  outstanding  highway  repair 
needs  that  may  arise  throughout  the 
Nation  during  1986. 

This  legislation  also  provides  that 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  which  were 
made  eligible  for  primary  system  fund- 
ing under  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982.  are  also  eligible 
for  the  receipt  of  emergency  relief 
funds  to  repair  or  reconstruct  their 
damaged  roads.  However,  the  territo- 
ries will  be  subject  to  an  aggregate 
limit  of  $5  million  per  year. 

H.R.  4240  also  amends  section  %05  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948,  which 
authorizes  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
construct  small  flood  control  projects 
with  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $4  mil- 
lion without  specific  congressional  au- 
thorization. Currently,  no  more  than 
$30  million  may  be  allotted  in  any 
fiscal  year  for  such  projects.  Recent 
appropriations  for  section  205  projects 
have  been  near  the  full  $30  million. 
Because  of  the  recent  disaster  in  cer- 
tain States,  the  annual  authorization 
level  is  not  adequate  to  provide  timely 
funding  for  additional  flood  control 
projects  which  are  necessary  and 
which  could  mitigate  future  damages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  H.R. 
4240,  requires  and  merits  immediate 
action.  I  urge  its  immediate  approval. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4240,  the  highway 
emergency  relief  bill,  and  urge  its 
prompt  passage. 

This  is  a  modest  measure  which 
would  not  increase  the  authorizations 
for   the   Emergency   Relief   Program. 


but  would  merely  increase  to  $100  mil- 
lion from  $30  million  the  amount 
which  can  be  made  available  to  any 
State  in  connection  with  a  single  disas- 
ter in  1986.  As  such  it  reflects  the  con- 
tinuing congressional  policy  of  keeping 
the  program  up  to  date  In  terms  of  the 
nee(ls  placed  upon  It. 

In  the  same  vein,  we  have  extended 
eligibility  for  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram to  the  territories,  with  a  maxi- 
mum collective  annual  cap  of  $5  mil- 
lion for  emergency  relief  to  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands.  This  provision  has  long 
been  urged  by  the  delegates  from  the 
territories  and  we  agree  that  it  has 
merit. 

Another  provision  would  simply  in- 
crease to  $40  million  from  $30  million 
the  annual  level  of  funding  for  small 
flood  control  projects  undertaken  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  at  a  maximum 
cost  of  $4  million  each,  without  specif- 
ic congressional  authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentioned  that  we  at- 
tempt to  keep  this  program  abreast  of 
needs.  In  fact,  the  committee  report 
makes  clear  that  we  will  initiate  fur- 
ther legislation  as  necessary  If  funds 
available  to  the  program  prove  inad- 
equate to  meet  needs  arising  from 
future  disasters. 

Finally,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  other 
body  will  take  up  this  bill  in  a  timely 
manner.  I  recognize  that  there  is  some 
interest  on  the  other  side  of  Capitol 
Hill  in  making  modifications  to  the 
Emergency  Relief  Program.  I  would 
hope,  however,  that  we  could  agree  on 
this  temporary  measure  and  defer  any 
major  modifications  until  we  take  up 
our  multiyear  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bosco], 

Mr.  BOSCO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  northern  California 
has  been  hit  by  one  of  the  worst 
storms  in  its  history.  Mudslides,  flood- 
ing, and  washed  out  bridges  have 
caused  damages  to  Federal-aid  high- 
ways that  may  approach  $75  million, 
according  to  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

Virtually  every  county  in  the  north- 
em  half  of  our  State  has  been  impact- 
ed. As  of  this  morning.  Gov.  George 
Deukmejian  has  declared  a  state  of 
emergency  in  36  counties,  and  the 
White  House  has  approved  Federal 
disaster  assistance  for  34  of  those 
counties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4240  would 
remove  the  existing  $30  million  per 
disaster  cap  on  the  emergency  relief 
fund,  and  raise  it  to  $100  million— so 
that  the  devastation  to  roads  and 
bridges  can  be  adequately  addressed. 
The  emergency  relief  fund  derives  all 


of  its  revenue  from  the  highway  trust 
fund,  and  it  was  set  up  specifically  to 
assist  States  struck  with  disasters  that 
wreak  havoc  on  the  Federal  aid 
system.  States  are  only  eligible  if 
there  is  a  Federal  disaster  declaration, 
and  only  if  they  can  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration that  the  road  damage  was 
directly  attributable  to  the  disaster. 

It  is  our  hope  that  we  can  remove 
unnecessary  restraints— at  this  critical 
time— so  that  the  emergency  relief 
fund  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

H.R.  4240  also  makes  territories  eli- 
gible for  highway  relief  due  to  storm 
damage,  and  raises  from  $30  million  to 
$40  million  the  amount  the  Army 
Corps  can  spend  for  flood  control 
without  congressional  authorization. 

On  behalf  of  the  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  want  to  especially  thank 
Chairman  Howard,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Snyder,  and  Mr.  Shuster  for  their  ex- 
peditious treatment  of  this  emergency 
legislation. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 
Lagouarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H,R.  4240  that  will  increase 
the  amount  of  emergency  relief  States 
can  receive  following  a  natural  disas- 
ter. Most  of  us  at  one  time  have  expe- 
rienced the  destruction  that  results 
from  such  disasters.  The  present  maxi- 
mum amount  available  is  $30  million 
per  State.  I  remember  back  in  1982 
California  was  struck  by  severe  flood 
damage.  The  road  repair  bill  alone  was 
$150  million.  At  that  time,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  very  similar  to  the  one  we 
are  now  discussing— fortunately  that 
relief  bill  was  approved  by  Congress 
and  California  was  able  to  reconstruct 
previously  closed  roads  in  over  27 
counties  statewide.  The  bill  we  are  de- 
bating is  very  Important  to  help  af- 
fected States  recover  from  1986  catas- 
trophies.  Already,  the  estimates  from 
California's  transportation  agency 
place  the  cost  of  repairing  the  dam- 
ages to  State  roads  and  highways  in 
the  $75  million  range.  Other  States, 
including  Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Montana 
were  also  badly  damaged.  I  hope  all  of 
us  can  remember  how  difficult  it  is  to 
recover  from  any  natural  disaster 
without  having  the  added  pressure  of 
working  with  very  limited  emergency 
assistance.  I  urge  your  support  in  the 
way  of  offering  help  to  these  disaster 
areas. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  els  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nevada  [Mrs. 

VUCANOVICH]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  in 
favor  of  H.R.  4240. 

A  recent  wave  of  winter  storms  has 
made  the  year  1986  something  uncom- 
fortably different  for  the  many  people 
of  my  SUte  of  Nevada,  and  many  of 
our  neighbors  throughout  the  West. 
Much  of  today's  discussion  will  pertain 
to  the  costly  floods  California  has  en- 
dured and  that  is  certainly  under- 
standable. I  would  like  to  emphasize, 
though,  that  five  counties  in  Nevada 
have  been  declared  Presidential  disas- 
ter areas. 

I  believe  we  will  all  agree  that  the 
hardships  our  people  have  faced,  and 
are  currently  dealing  with,  we  our  pri- 
mary consideration.  Many  individuals, 
families,  and  entire  municipalities 
have  been  impacted  by  the  recent 
flooding  in  Nevada.  Much  of  their 
hope  for  the  future  is  tied  to  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  available  to  them.  H.R. 
4240  seeks  to  expand  that  assistance 
for  such  projects  as  rebuilting  roads 
and  esUblishing  flood  control 
projects. 

We  have  linie  control  over  natural 
disasters  or  catastrophic  failures,  and 
their  occurrences  know  no  borders. 

The  calender  for  1986  has  yet  to  run 
out  and  I  am  personally  hesitant  to 
say  that  all  is  clear  for  Nevada  in  the 
future.  Already,  we  are  examining  the 
snow  packs  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  in  anticipation  of  the 
spring  thaw.  I.  as  well  as  the  people  I 
represent,  would  feel  more  secure 
knowing  that  the  limits  of  the  funds 
available  to  us  were  increased  should 
we  unfortunately  need  them. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  4240,  legislation  introduced  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  California, 
Doug  Bosco.  Mr.  BOSCO's  bill  raises  tfie  $30 
million  ceiling  on  the  emergency  relief  fund  to 
$100  million.  He  tias  done  this  in  response  to 
ttie  enormous  needs  in  the  State  of  California 
to  repair  and  replace  highways  and  bridges 
that  were  devastated  during  the  worst  series 
of  storms  to  hit  California  in  its  history.  I  would 
particulariy  like  to  thank  Mr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Stangeland  for  the  alacrity  with  which 
they  have  brought  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Leo  Tromt)a- 
tore,  director  of  the  California  Department  of 
Trarisportation,  CALTRANS.  which  states  that 
the  severe  damage  to  the  roads  and  bridges 
was    caused    by    prolonged    fkxxJing,    rock 
slides,  avalanches,  bridge  washouts,  roadbed 
sitpouts  and  more.  While  a  complete  assess- 
ment of  ttie  damage  has  not  been  finished, 
the  estimates  far  exceed  the  $30  million  limi- 
tation. 

The  emergency  relief  fund  was  established 
to  help  States  recover  from  the  ravages  of 
Mottier  Nature.  Currently,  the  emergency  relief 
fund  has  adequate  dollars  to  assist  California; 
however,  the  Department  of  Transportation  is 
bound  by  the  $30  million  cap.  This  legislation 
does  not  require  the  appropriations  of  any  ad- 
ditional moneys.  Rattier  it  allows  the  emergen- 
cy relief  fund  to  be  used  to  assist  California 
and  the  other  Western  States  who  suffered 
similar  damage  during  the  February  storms. 


If  we  have  the  dollars  available,  we  should 
not  allow  a  legislative  restriction  to  impede  the 
wise  and  necessary  expenditure  of  the  funds. 
This  bill  lifts  that  legislative  restriction  so  that 
the  States  can  get  on  with  putting  its  roads 
and  bridges  back  in  the  condition  they  were 
prior  to  the  devastation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  California  for  in- 
troducing this  bill.  The  preliminary  estimates 
show  that  there  is  at  least  $55.6  million  in 
damage  to  the  States  roadways,  much  of 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4240  which  will  help  to  alleviate 
the  disaster-related  damages  which  certain 
States  have  incun-ed  in  recent  months.  The 
bill  modifies  these  provisions  to  provide  in- 
creased Federal  funds  for  disaster  assistance 
and  flood  control. 

The  bill  amends  section  205  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1948  which  authorizes  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  small  flood 
control  projects  of  not  more  than  $4  million 
without  specific  congressional  authorization. 
Currently,  no  more  than  $30  million  may  be  al- 
lotted from  funds  othenwise  appropriated  for 
flood  control  in  any  fiscal  year  for  these 
projects.  This  bill  would  raise  that  limit  to  $40 
million.  In  recent  years,  the  allotment  has 
been  near  the  full  $30  million  available.  The 
recent  disasters  in  California  demonstrate  the 
need  to  expand  the  corps  Small  Flood  Control 
Project  Program. 

The  bill  also  would  increase  the  limitation 
for  emergency  relief  projects  for  disaster-relat- 
ed highway  needs  from  $30  milton  to  $100 
million  for  calendar  year  1986.  All  States 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  the  increased 
benefits. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  make  the  U.S.  territo- 
ries eligible  for  emergency  relief  assistance  for 
disaster-related  highway  needs.  A  $5  million 
annual  limitation  is  imposed  for  the  temtories 
collectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  severe 
disaster-related  damages  which  have  oc- 
curred in  this  country.  This  bill  would  both  aid 
in  responding  to  damage  already  incurred  and 
aid  in  reducing  future  damages.  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  increase  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  obligations  from 
$30,000,000  to  $100,000,000  for  emer- 
gency relief  projects  in  any  State  re- 
sulting from  any  single  natural  disas- 
ter or  catastrophic  failure  occurring  in 
calendar  year  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  1614. 


D  1240 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  mention  in  addition  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  [Mr.  de  Logo],  the  ef- 
forts of  the  gentleman  from  the  Amer- 
ican Samoa  [Mr.  Sxjnia]  in  securing 
coverage  of  the  territories  under  the 
Emergency  Relief  Program,  and  once 
again  I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Anderson]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4240. 
as  amended. 


CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H  R.  969)  to  amend  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act  to  repeal  the  stat- 
utory authorities  administered  by  the 
Residential  Energy  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  the  Commercial  and  Apart- 
ment Conservation  Service,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  969 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTIOS  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Conserva- 
tion Service  Reform  Act  of  1986". 
TITLE  I-RESIDENTIAL  CONSERVATION 

SERVICE 
SEC.  Itl.  RESTATEMEST OF FINOiyCS. 

Section  102(a)  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8201  (aH 
(relating  to  findings)  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows:  -  ..   J    ...   . 

••(a)  FiNDiNOS.—The  Congress  finds  that— 
■•(1)    the    United   States   has   survived    a 
period  of  energy  shortage  and  has  made  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  improving  energy 
efficiency  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy: 

"(2)  effective  measures  must  continue  to 
be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  and 


other  users  and  suppliers  of  energy  to  con- 
trol the  rate  of  growth  of  demand  for  energy 
and  the  efficiency  of  its  use; 

"(3)  the  continuation  of  this  effort  will 
permit  the  United  States  to  become  increas- 
ingly independent  of  the  world  oil  market, 
less  vulnerable  to  interruption  of  foreign  oil 
supplies,  and  more  able  to  provide  energy  to 
meet  future  needs;  end 

"(4)  all  sectors  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  reduce  sig- 
nificantly the  demand  for  nonrenewable 
energy  resources  such  as  oil  and  natural  gas 
by  implementing  and  maintaining  effective 
conservation  measures  for  the  efficient  use 
of  these  and  other  energy  sources. ". 

SEC.    m.    CHASUES   IS    CERTAIS   PLAN   REQIIRE- 
MESTS. 

(a)  Information  Requirements  Made  Ap- 
plicable Until  January  1,  1990.— (1)  Section 
215(a)  and  section  217(a)(1)  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C 
8216(a)  and  42  U.S.C.  8218(a)(1))  (relating 
to  utility  programs  and  home  heating  sup- 
plier programs)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"January  1,  1985"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1990 
(but  not  more  often  than  once  during  the 
period  t>eginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Conservation  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1986  and  ending  on  January  1, 
1990)". 

(2)(A)  Section  215(d)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8216(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Janu- 
ary 1,  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1.  1990". 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
persons  who  t>ecome  customers  of  a  utility 
after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  Elimination  of  Requirements  That 
PuBuc  Utilities  Arrange  for  Installation 
of  svogested  measures  and  for  related 
Loans;  Elimination  of  Listing  Require- 
ments.— 

(1)  Utility  programs.— Section  215(b)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8216(b))  (relating  to 
project  manager  requirements)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Each  utility  program 
shall  include"  through  "procedures"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Each  utility  program 
shall  include  procedures"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "to"  through  "inspect" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  inspect"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "inspection;"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"inspection. ". 

(2)  Home  heating  supplier  programs.— 
Section  217(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8218(a)(2))  (relating  to  home  heating  suppli- 
er programs)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "vHll—"  through  "in- 
spect" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "will  in- 
spect": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "installing,  suggested 
measures;"  and  all  that  follows  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "installing,  suggested 
measures. ". 

(3)  State  plans.— Section  213(a)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  8214(a))  (relating  to  general 
plan  requirements)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (21  and  (3); 
and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (9)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (7), 
respectively. 

(c)  Rules.— Section  212(b)(2)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  8213(b)(2))  (relating  to  rules  of 
the  Secretary)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (E)  and 
(F).  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  tub- 
paragraph  (C). 


(d)  Definitions.— (1)  Section  210(9)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  8211(9))  (relating  to  defini- 
tions) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  The  term  'residential  building'  means 
any  building  used  for  residential  occupancy 
which  is  not  a  new  building  to  which  final 
standards  under  section  304(a)  of  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Production  Act 
apply  and  which  has  a  system  for  heating  or 
cooling,  or  both. ". 

(2)  Section  212(c)(4)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8213(c)(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  part  the  term 
'Governor',  the  term  'Slate  regulatory  au- 
thority', the  term  'State  agency'  and  the 
term  'agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State' 
mean  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  the 
case  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or 
any  public  utility  with  respect  to  which  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  ratemaking 
authority. ". 

(e)  Exemption.— Section  215  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  8216),  as  amended  by  subsection 
(h)(7)  of  this  section,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Exemption  of  Certain  Multifamily 
BuiLDiNOS.—The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  building  which  tias 
five  or  more  dvxlling  units  and  which  does 
not  contain  individual  meters  for  the  dwell- 
ing units  therein. ". 

(f)  Effect  of  1986  Amendments  on  Ap- 
proved Plans  for  Purposes  of  Federal 
Standby  AuTHORrrY.— Section  219  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  8220)  (relating  to  Federal 
standby  authority)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Plans  Approved  Before  1986  Amend- 
ments.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
residential  energy  coruervation  plan  which 
was  approved  by  the  Secretary  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Conservation  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1986  shall  be  treated  as  an  ap- 
proved plan  which  is  adequately  implement- 
ed if  such  plan  is  adequately  implemented 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  as  amended  by  the  Conservation  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1986. ". 

(g)  Temporary  Exemptions.— Section 
218(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8219(a))  (relat- 
ing to  temporary  exemptions)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Such  tempo- 
rary exemption  may  be  granted  or  renewed 
until  such  date  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

(h)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  210(16)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8211(16))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"215(b)(1)(A)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"215(b)". 

(2)  Section  212(b)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  8213(b)(2)(C))  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "213(a)(4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"213(a)(2)". 

(3)  Section  213(b)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  8214(b)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "215(b)(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"215(b)". 

(4)  Section  214(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8215(b))  U  amended  by  striking  out  "(8)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

(5)  Section  215(a)(3)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8216(a)(3))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
the  lists  referred  to  in  section  213(a)  (2)  and 
(3)". 

(6)  Section  215(d)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8216(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  the 
offer  required  under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)" 
and  all  that  follows  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  the  offer  required  under  subsec- 
tion (b). ". 

(7)  Section  215  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8216) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (f) 


and  by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  sub- 
section (f). 

(8)  Section  216(c)(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8217(c)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out  <ufr- 
paragraph  (A)  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (Bi  and  (C)  as  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  IB),  respectively. 

(9)  Section  216(c)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  8217(c)(2)(C))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "on  the  lists  referred  to  in  section 
213(a)(2)". 

(i)  Statutory  Construction.— Nothing  in^ 
the  amendments  made  by  subsections  (b), 
(c),  (g),  and  (h)  shall  prevent  implementa- 
tion of  a  plan  or  program  pursuant  to  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  as 
in  effect  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thUAcL 

())  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  aENERAL.—The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  take  effect  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

(2)  Rules.— The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
within  the  01U  hundred  and  eighty-day 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  amend 
the  rules  promulgated  under  section  212  of 
the  National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act  to  carry  out  the  amendments  made  by 
thUAct 

(31  Special  requirement  for  plahs  ap- 
proved BEFORE  1916  AMENDMENTS.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  shall,  urith  respect  to  any  res- 
idential energy  conservation  plan  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  before  the  effec- 
tive date  (as  described  in  paragraph  (l)>  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section,  re- 
quire the  appropriate  official  in  charge  of 
such  plan  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
within  one  hundred  and  tuyenty  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  that  the 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (a),  (d), 
and  (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  implemented 
for  the  duration  of  such  plan.  The  Secretary 
may  not  impose  any  other  notice  or  approv- 
al requirement  on  a  Governor  or  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  a  State  with  respect  to 
such  amendments. 

SEC   Its.   ALTBRNAnVB  HANS  FOR  RESIDBSTIAL 
BVILDINGS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8201  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
new  sections  after  section  225: 

"SBC  It*.  ALTERS ATIVE  STATE  PLASS. 

"(a)  In  Generau—A  Governor  of  any 
State,  any  State  regulatory  authority,  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  may 
elect,  to  the  extent  authorized  under  State 
law.  to  formulate  and  certify  an  alternative 
State  plan  for  residential  buildings  under 
^is  sectiorL 

"(b)  Consequences  of  Certification.— (1) 
Beginning  with  the  dale  on  which  the  certi- 
fication of  a  plan  is  made  with  respect  to  a 
State  under  subsection  (e)  and  ending  with 
the  date  on  which  a  plan  is  no  longer  in 
effect  under  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
StaU- 

"(A)  subsections  (a)  through  (c)(3)  of  sec- 
tion 212,  sections  213  through  215  and  sec- 
tions 217  and  218  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to— 

"(i)  regulated  utilities  in  such  State,  and 

"(ii)  nonregulated  utilities  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  plan; 

"(B)  section  219  shall  apply  to  utilities  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  only  to  the 
extent  provided  for  in  subsection  (g);  and 

"(C)  sections  212  through  218  shall  apply 
to  nonregulated  utilities  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  and  which  have  not  certi- 
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/red  an  alternative  utility  plan  under  sec- 
tion 227. 

■'(21  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (gl. 
any  State  for  which  a  plan  is  certified  under 
sutuection  lei  shall  continue  to  have  such 
plan  in  effect  until  January  1.  1990. 

•'<c)  Formulation  of  Plan.— In  formulat- 
ing any  plan  under  this  section,  the  entity 
in  charge  of  formulating  such  plan  shall— 

••(It  examine  energy  conservation  and 
load  management  programs  and  perform  a 
cost  t>enefit  analysis  of  program  measures  to 
be  included  in  the  plan,  including  an  assess- 
ment of  the  life-cycle  benefits  of  energy  con- 
servation  measures  to  be  included  in   the 

plaru 

'•(21  provide  for  advance  notice  to  the 
public  of  proposed  rulemaking  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formulating  such  plan: 

"(3t  publish  a  proposed  rule  on  the  content 
and  implementation  of  the  plan,  including 
goals  for  energy  conservation; 

"(4)  afford  interested  persons  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  oral  and  written  comments 
on  matters  relating  to  such  proposed  rule; 

and 

•IS)  after  making  the  examination  and 
analysis  described  in  paragraph  (II  and 
after  taking  into  consideration  comments 
made  by  the  public,  prescribe  and  make 
public  a  final  rule  setting  forth  the  content 
and  implementation  of  such  plan. 

"(dl  Content  or  Plan.— (II  A  plan  certified 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall— 

••(A  I  be  designed  to  restUt  in  annual  resi- 
dential  energy  conservation   savings   of  2 
^  percent  or  more; 

'•(B)  contain  the  goals  established  for  the 
plan  and  an  analysis  of  the  data  and  ration- 
ale used  by  the  entity  in  charge  of  formulat- 
ing the  plan  to  determine  that  the  plan  is 
likely  to  achieve  stu:h  goals; 

••(C)  contain  adequate  procedures  to 
assure  that,  if  a  public  utility  supplies  or  in- 
•  stalls  residential  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures, such  actions  shall  be  consistent  with 
section  216  and  prices  and  rates  of  interest 
charged  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable:  and 

'•(D)  contain  adeguate  procedures  for  pre- 
venting unfair,  deceptive,  or  anticompeti- 
tive acts  or  practices  affecting  commerce 
which  relate  to  the  implementation  of  such 
plan, 

"(2)  A  plan  certified  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion may— 

'•(A)  tie  designed  to  result  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  general  energy  conservation  sug- 
gestions to  residential  customers  of  utilities 
in  the  State: 
••(B)  be  designed  to  result  in— 
•'(i)  specific  energy  conservation  sugges- 
tions to  residential  customers  requesting 
such  suggestions  regarding  the  customer's 
residential  building, 

••(ii)  energy  conservation  improvements 
(which  are  included  in  such  plan)  to  the  cus- 
tomer's residential  building,  or 

•'(Hi)  load  management  improvements 
(which  are  included  in  such  plan)  in  the 
customer's  residential  building: 

"(C)  be  designed  to  benefit  individuals,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  individuals  with 
low  or  moderate  incomes: 

"(Dl  lie  carried  out  by  the  State,  by  utili- 
ties within  the  State,  or  a  combination  of 
both: 

"(E)  be  coTuistent  with  the  standards  re- 
ferred to  in  section  212(bl(2)(D): 

"(Fl  contain  rules  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  21S(ci; 

"(Gl  contain  provisions  to  assure  that  any 
person  who  alleges  any  injury  resulting  from 
a  violation  of  any  plan  provision  shall  be 
entitled  to  redress  pursuant  to  State  law; 
and 


"(HI  contain  provisions  described  in  sec- 
tion 213(b)(2)(B). 

"(e)  Certification.— (II  The  entity  which 
elects  to  certify  a  plan  under  this  section 
shall  certify,  pursuant  to  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  (except  as  provided 
by  paragraph  (21),  to  the  Secretary  that— 

"(A)  the  plan  and  the  formulation  of  the 
plan  meet  the  requirements  of  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)(1): 

"(B)  the  plan  is  likely  to  achieve  the  goals 
established  for  the  plan  if  it  is  adequately 
implemented:  and 

"(C)  the  plan  will  be  adequately  imple- 
mented. 

"(2)  If  a  form  is  not  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  entity  in 
charge  of  certifying  the  plan  may  make  such 
certification  on  a  form  prescribed  by  such 
entity. 

"(3)  Any  certification  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  include  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
plan  will  be  implemented. 

"(f)  Annual  Report.— (1)  The  entity  which 
certifies  a  plan  under  sul>section  (e)  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary, 
within  60  days  after  the  end  of  the  1-year 
period  to  which  the  report  relates,  describ- 
ing the  implementation  of  the  plan  and  the 
results  thereof. 
"(2)  Such  report  shall  include— 
"(A)  a  statement  of  the  number  of  residen- 
tial buildings  receiving  benefits  under  the 
plan, 

'•(B)  an  estimaU  of  the  actual  energy  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  plan  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  sources  of  such  savings, 

"(C)  a  statement  of  the  percentage  of  indi- 
viduals unth  low  and  moderate  incomes  who 
receive  benefits  under  the  plan, 

"(D)  a  detailed  description  of  the  benefits 
provided  under  the  plan  and  of  how  the  plan 
is  implementetL  and 

••(E)  the  names  of  the  entities  carrying  out 
the  platL 

"(g)  Administrative  and  Judicial  Enforce- 
ment PRocEEDiNas.—(l)  At  any  time  more 
than  1  year  after  an  alternative  State  plan 
has  been  certified  under  subsection  (e)  with 
respect  to  a  State,  any  resident  of  such  State 
may  petition  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  con- 
duct a  public  hearing  to  determine  if  the  al- 
ternative State  plan  has  been  adequately  im- 
plemented. A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
transmitUd  to  the  entity  in  charge  of  the 
plan  on  the  same  date  it  is  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shaU  have  90 
days  after  the  date  on  which  such  petition  is 
received  to  make  a  determination  on  the 
matter. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  alterna- 
tive State  plan  has  not  been  adequately  im- 
plemented, the  Secretary  shall,  unthin  the 
90-day  period  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
initiate  standtyy  authority  under  section  219 
with  respect  to  such  State.  If  the  Secretary 
does  not  initiaU  the  standby  authority 
ivithin  the  90-day  period,  the  resident  may 
bring  a  de  novo  action  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  against  the  Sec- 
retary (with  the  State  having  the  right  to  in- 
tervene) to  require  the  Secretary  to  imple- 
ment standby  authority  under  section  219.  If 
an  individual  prevails  in  such  an  action, 
the  court  shall  award  such  individual  rea- 
sonable fees  and  expenses  of  attorneys  and 
costs. 

"(3)  If  a  State  which  had  an  approved 
plan  in  effect  under  section  212  on  the  day 
before  the  date  on  which  certification  was 
made  under  this  section  informs  the  Secre- 


tary in  writing,  toithin  30  days  after  receiv- 
ing a  copy  of  the  petition  described  in  para- 
graph (1).  that  it  will  no  longer  implement  a 
plan  certified  under  thU  section  and  that  it 
will  implement  the  approved  plan  which 
was  in  effect  in  the  State  on  the  day  before 
certification  of  the  alternative  plan  under 
this  section,  then— 

"(A  I  the  determinations  and  actions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (21  may  not  be  carried 
out;  and 

"(Bl  sections  212  through  219  shall  apply 
in  such  State  except  to  the  extent  an  alterna- 
tive utility  plan  under  section  227  is  imple- 
mented in  such  State. 

"(h)  CovERAaE.—A  plan  certified  under 
thU  section  shall  not  apply  to  utilities  other 
than  utilities  covered  under  section  211(a). 

"(i)  Inclusion  of  Nonreoulated  Utili- 
ties.—A  nonregulated  utility  may  not  be  in- 
cluded in  a  plan  under  this  section  unless 
such  inclusion  is  authorized  under  State 
law  or  the  nonregulated  utility  agrees  to 
such  inclusion. 

"(jl  Incentives.— The  entity  in  charge  of  a 
plan  under  this  sectioiu  or  a  State  regula- 
tory authority,  may.  to  the  extent  permitted 
understate  law.  provide  incentives  for  utili- 
ties to  meet  the  goals  contained  in  the 
state's  alternative  plan,  including  provid- 
ing such  utilities  that  meet  or  exceed  such 
goals  with  a  rate  of  return  on  expenditures 
made  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  such 
goals. 

"(ki  Utilities  With  Retail  Service  Terri- 
tories IN  More  Than  1  State. -For  purposes 
of  this  section,  any  utility  with  a  retail  serv- 
ice territory  in  more  than  one  State  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  separate  utility  with  re- 
spect to  each  StaU  in  which  its  retail  service 
territory  is  located. 

"(I)  Classifica'HOn  as  Load  Management 
Improvement  or  Energy  Conservation  Im- 
provement.—In  the  case  of  a  technique  or 
installation  which  may  tie  classified  as 
either  a  load  management  improvement  or 
an  energy  conservation  improi^ement,  the 
entity  in  charge  of  carrying  out  the  plan 
under  this  section  shall  determine  whether 
to  treat  such  technique  or  installation  as  a 
load  management  improvement,  an  energy 
conservation  improitement,  or  lioth,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  sectiotu 

"(m)  Amendment  of  a  Plan.—(1)  Except  as 
provided  by  paragraph  (2).  a  jdan  certified 
under  this  section  may  be  amended  by  any 
amendment— 

"(A)  formulated  in  a  manner  consistent 
unth  the  requirements  applicable  to  the  for- 
mulation of  a  plan  under  sulisection  (c): 
and 

"(B)  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  requirements 
applicable  to  the  certification  of  a  plan 
under  subsection  (e). 

"(2)  A  plan  certified  under  this  section 
may  not  be  amended— 

"(A)  during  the  first  year  after  it  is  certi- 
fied: or 

"(B)  more  than  once  a  year  thereafter. 

•"SEC.  127.  ALTERSATIVE  mUTt'  PUNS. 

"(a)  In  General.— (1)  Subject  to  paragraph 
(2)  and  after  the  6-month  period  beginning 
with  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  utility  which  is  in  a  State  in  which 
an  alternative  State  plan  is  not  in  effect 
under  section  226  may  elect  to  formulate 
and  certify  an  alternative  utility  plan  for 
residential  buildings  under  this  section. 

"(2)  During  the  6-month  period  beginning 
with  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Governor,  a  State  regulatory  au- 
thority, or  another  agency  or  instrumentali- 


ty of  the  State  concerned  (whichever  is  au- 
thorized under  State  law  to  submit  a  plan  to 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
212(c)(1)(A)  of  this  Act)  may.  under  StaU 
law.  prohibit  utilities  in  such  State  from 
taking  any  action  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Consequences  of  Certification.— (1) 
Beginning  with  the  date  on  which  the  certi- 
fication of  a  plan  is  made  with  respect  to  a 
utility  under  suluection  (el  and  ending  with 
the  date  on  which  a  plan  is  no  longer  in 
effect  under  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
utility— 

"(A)  sutisections  la)  through  Ic)i3)  of  sec- 
tion 212.  sections  213  through  215  and  sec- 
tions 21 7.  218.  and  226  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  such  utility:  and 

"IB)  section  219  shall  apply  to  such  utility 
only  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  subsection 
Igl. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  Ig), 
any  utility  which  certifies  a  plan  under  sub- 
section le)  shall  continue  to  have  such  plan 
in  effect  until  January  1  1990. 

"Id  Formulation  of  Plan.— In  formulat- 
ing any  plan  under  this  section,  the  utility 
shall- 

"II)  examine  energy  conservation  and 
load  management  programs  and  perform  a 
cost  benefit  analysis  of  program  measures  to 
be  included  in  the  plan,  including  an  assess- 
ment of  the  life-cycle  benefits  of  energy  con- 
servation measures  to  be  included  in  the 
plan; 

"12)  provide  for  advance  notice  to  the 
public  of  such  plan; 

"(3)  publish  a  description  of  the  proposed 
content  and  implementation  of  the  plan,  in- 
cluding goals  for  energy  conservation; 

"(4)  afford  interested  persoru  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  oral  and  written  comments 
on  matters  relating  to  such  proposed  plan; 
and 

"(S)  after  making  the  examination  and 
analysis  descrit>ed  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
after  taking  into  consideration  comments 
made  by  the  public,  prescribe  and  make 
public  a  final  plan  setting  forth  the  content 
and  implementation  of  such  plan. 

"(d)  Content  of  Plan.—(1)  A  plan  certified 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall- 

"(A)  be  designed  to  result  in  annual  resi- 
dential energy  conservation  savings  of  2 
percent  or  more: 

"(B)  contain  the  goals  established  for  the 
plan  and  an  analysis  of  the  data  and  ration- 
ale used  by  the  entity  in  charge  of  the  plan 
to  determine  that  the  jUan  is  likely  to 
achieve  such  goals: 

"(C)  contain  certification,  by  the  entity 
authorized  under  State  law  to  submit  a  plan 
to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
212(c)(1)(A)  of  this  Act.  that  the  plan  has 
adequate  procedures  to  assure  tliat,  if  a 
public  utility  supplies  or  installs  residential 
energy  conservation  measures,  such  actions 
shall  be  consistent  with  section  216  and 
prices  and  rates  of  interest  charged  shall  be 
fair  and  reasonable:  and 

"(D)  contain  certification,  by  the  entity 
authorized  under  State  law  to  submit  a  plan 
to  the  Secretary  pursiuint  to  section 
212(c)(1)(A)  of  thU  Act.  that  the  plan  hat 
adequate  procedures  for  preventing  unfair, 
deceptive,  or  anticompetitive  acts  or  prac- 
tices affecting  commerce  which  relate  to  the 
implementation  of  such  plan. 

"(2)  A  plan  certified  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion may— 

"(A)  be  designed  to  result  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  general  energy  conservation  sug- 
gestions to  residential  customers  of  utilities 
in  the  StaU: 

"(B)  be  designed  to  result  in— 


'•(i)  specific  energy  conservation  sugges- 
tions to  residential  customers  requesting 
such  suggestions  regarding  the  customer's 
residential  building, 

"(ii)  energy  conservation  improvements 
(which  are  included  in  such  plan)  to  the  cus- 
tomer's residential  building,  or 

"(Hi)  load  management  improvements 
(which  are  included  in  such  plan)  in  the 
customer's  residential  building: 

"(C)  be  designed  to  benefit  individuals,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  individuals  with 
low  or  moderate  incomes: 

"(D)  be  consistent  with  the  standards  re- 
ferred to  in  section  212(b)(2i(Dl: 

"(E)  contain  rules  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  21S(c):  and 

'•(F)  contain  provisions  described  in  sec- 
tion 213(b)(2)(B). 

"(e)  CERTtriCATiON.—ll)  A  utility  which 
eUcU  to  certify  a  plan  under  thta  section 
shall  certify,  pursuant  to  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  leicept  as  provided 
by  paragraph  12)).  to  the  Secretary  that— 

"lA)  the  plan  and  the  formulation  of  the 
plan  meet  the  requirements  of  subsections 
ic)  and  ld)ll); 

"(B)  the  plan  is  likely  to  achieve  the  goals 
established  for  the  plan  if  it  is  adequately 
implemented;  and 

"(C)  the  plan  will  be  adequaUly  imple- 
mented. 

"(2)  If  a  form  is  not  made  available  to  a 
utility  by  the  Secretary  within  90  days  afUr 
the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
utility  may  make  such  certification  on  a 
form  prescribed  by  such  utility. 

"(3)  Any  certification  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  include  a  detaiUd  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
plan  will  be  implemenUd. 

"(f)  Annual  Report.— (1)  The  utility  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary, 
within  60  days  afUr  the  end  of  the  1-year 
period  to  which  the  report  relaUs,  cUscrib- 
ing  the  implementation  of  the  plan  and  the 
resulU  thereof. 

"(2)  Such  report  shaU  include— 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  number  of  build- 
ings receiving  benefiU  under  the  plan, 

"(B)  an  estimaU  of  the  energy  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  plan  and  a  description  of 
the  sources  of  such  savings, 

"(C)  a  statement  of  the  percentage  of  indi- 
viduals with  low  and  moderaU  incomes  who 
receive  benefits  under  the  plan,  and 

"(D)  a  detailed  description  of  the  benefits 
provided  under  the  plan  and  of  how  the  plan 
is  implemented. 

"(g)  ADMINISTTUnVS  AND  JUDICIAL  ENFORCE- 
MENT Proceedinqs.—(1)  At  any  Htm  more 
than  1  year  afUr  an  alUmative  utility  plan 
has  been  certified  under  subsection  le) 
under  this  section,  any  residential  customer 
of  such  utility  may  petition  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  conduct  a  public  hearing  to  deUr- 
mine  if  the  alUmative  utility  plan  has  t>een 
adequaUly  implemenUcL  A  copy  of  such  pe- 
tition shall  be  transmitted  to  the  utility  con- 
cerned on  the  same  daU  it  is  transmitUd  to 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  have  90 
days  afUr  the  daU  on  which  such  petition  is 
received  to  make  a  deUrmination  on  the 
matUr. 

"12)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  13). 
if  the  Secretary  deUrmines  that  the  alUma- 
tive utility  plan  has  not  been  adequately  im- 
plemenUd, the  Secretary  shall,  loithin  the 
90-day  period  descril>ed  in  paragraph  ID, 
initiaU  standby  authority  under  section  219 
with  respect  to  such  utility.  If  the  Secretary 
does  not  initiaU  the  standtiy  authority 
within  the  90-day  period,  the  resident  may 
bring  a  de  novo  action  in  the  appropriaU 


United  StaUs  district  court  against  the  Sec- 
retary (with  the  utility  having  thB  right  to 
inUrvenel  to  require  the  Secretary  to  impU- 
ment  standby  authority  under  section  219.  If 
an  individual  prevails  in  such  an  action, 
the  court  shall  award  such  individual  rea- 
sonabU  fees  and  expenses  of  attorneys  and 
cosU. 

"(31  If  a  utility  which  was  carrying  out  an 
approved  plan  under  this  part  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  daU  on  which  certifica- 
tion was  made  under  this  section  informs 
the  Secretary  in  writing,  within  30  days 
afUr  receiving  a  copy  of  the  petition  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (II.  that  it  will  no 
longer  implement  a  plan  certified  under  this 
section  and  that  it  uHll  implement  the  ap- 
proved plan  which  it  was  carrying  out  on 
the  day  before  certification  of  the  alterna- 
tive plan  under  this  section,  then— 

"(Al  the  determinations  and  action*  de- 
scribed  in  paragraph  12)  may  not  be  carried 
out:  and 

•IB)  sections  212  through  219  shall  apply 
to  such  utility. 

"14)  For  purposes  of  implementing  section 
219iai'2i  to  a  regulated  utility  as  a  result  of 
this  subsection,  the  Urm  'each  regulated 
utility  in  the  State'  in  such  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  only  the  utility  with  respect 
to  which  action  is  taken  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"Ihl  Coverage.— A  plan  certified  under 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  utilities  other 
than  utilities  covered  under  section  211(a). 

"(ii  U'nuTiES  WrTH  Retail  Service  Terri- 
tories IN  More  Than  1  State— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  any  utility  with  a  retail  serv- 
ice territory  in  more  than  one  Stale  shall  tie 
consiiUred  to  be  a  separate  utility  with  re- 
spect to  each  State  in  which  iM  retail  service 
Urritory  is  locaUd. 

"(jl  Incentives.— A  StaU  or  a  State  regula- 
tory authority  may,  to  the  extent  permitted 
under  StaU  law.  provide  incentives  for  a 
utUity  to  meet  the  goals  contained  in  its  al- 
Umative plan,  including  providing  such  a 
utility  that  meeU  or  exceeds  it  goals  with  a 
raU  of  return  on  expenditures  made  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  such  goals. 

"(k)  Classifica'hon  as  Load  Management 
Improvement  or  Energy  Conservation  Im- 
provement.—In  the  case  of  a  technique  or 
installation  which  may  be  classified  <u 
either  a  load  management  improvement  or 
an  energy  conservation  improvement  the 
utility  shall  determine  whether  to  treat  such 
technique  or  installation  as  a  load  manage- 
ment improverrunt,  an  energy  conservation 
improvement,  or  both,  for  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(II  Amendment  of  a  Plan.—(1I  Except  <u 
provided  by  paragraph  (21.  a  plan  certified 
under  this  section  may  be  amended  by  any 
amendment— 

"lAl  formulated  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  requirements  applicable  to  the  for- 
mulation of  a  plan  under  subsection  (cl; 
and 

"(Bl  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in 
a  manner  consisUnt  with  the  requiremenU 
applicabU  to  the  certification  of  a  plan 
under  subsection  (el. 

"12)  A  plan  certified  under  this  section 
may  not  be  amended— 

"lA)  during  the  first  year  after  it  is  certi- 
fied; or 

"IB)  more  than  once  a  year  thereafUr. ". 

lb)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  218(e)  of  such  Act  (41  U.S.C. 

8219(e))   is   amended   by  striking  out   the 

period  at  the  end  of  the  second  senUnce  and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  a  plan  in  effect 
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under  s^tion  226  or  section  227  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  such  utility. ". 

(2)  Section  219(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8220(a)>  is  amended  by  sinking  out  "If  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■Except  as  provided 
in  sections  226  and  227.  iT'. 

(3)  Section  219(bl  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
82201b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "If  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  sections  226  and  227.  if. 

(c)    Clerical   AMENDMEsr.—The    table    Oj 
contents  for  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  225  the 
following  new  items: 
"Sec.  226.  Alternative  State  plans. 
"Sec.  227.  Alternative  Utility  plans." 
st(.  /•/.  KepimTs  A\a  «/.s.s«.»i.v4n«.v  ()F  /.vwk- 
if4r/«v. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  225  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  S226)  (relating  to  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  study  and  report  submitted 
before  January  1.  1982)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
-set:  ai.  «e«*«Ts  *\d  disse.wi\.*tio.\  of  i.\for- 

MATIoy 

■lai  General  Report.— (1)  No  later  than 
December  31.  1987.  and  December  31.  1989. 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate 
relating  to  the  operation  of  this  part 
"(2)  Each  such  report  shall  include— 
"(A)  a  comparison  of  estimated  actual  and 
predicted  energy  savings  resulting  from 
plans  under  this  part 

•(B)  identification  of  the  most  effective 
plans  (or  portions  thereof). 

"(C)  an  analysis,  based  on  completed 
audits  and  other  relevant  data,  of  the  energy 
saving  potential  of  the  installation  of  addi- 
tional residential  conservation  measures, 
and 

"(D)  an  analysis  of  economic,  technical, 
behavioral,  and  other  factors  considered  rel- 
evant to  energy  consumption  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  require  a 
survey  of  each  residential  building  in  which 
a  residential  energy  conservation  measure 
has  t)een  irutalled  under  this  part. 

"(b)  Summary  or  Alternative  Plan  Re- 
ports.—No  later  than  December  31,  1987. 
and  December  31.  1989.  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Senate  summarizing  the 
annual  reports  the  Secretary  received  under 
section  226(f)  and  section  227(f). 

"(c)  Dissemination  or  Intormation.—(1)IA) 
The  Secretary  shall  at  least  annually,  in 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30, 
1985.  disseminate  to  the  States  and  public 
utilities  information  providing  technical  as- 
sistance and  relating  to  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive energy  conservation  procedures  and  de- 
vices (including  residential  energy  conserva- 
tion measures)  and  the  most  successful 
plans  (or  portions  thereof)  under  this  part 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  infor- 
mation described  in  subparagraph  (A)  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  seminars 
in  various  regions  of  the  United  States  to 
disseminate  information  described  in  para- 
graph (1).". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment— The  table  of 
contents  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  item  relating  to  section  225  and  in- 
aertina  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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"Sec.  225.  Reports  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation. ". 
.s«.  Its.  n:R.¥iyiTii>.\. 

(a)  In  GENERAU—Part  I  of  title  II  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  8201  and  following  I.  as  amended 
by  section  103,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"SKC.  tiK  TKHVISATID.y 

"Effective  January  1.  1990,  all  authority 
under    this    part    shall    terminate,    except 

that-  „      , 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  section  216  shall  not 
terminate  and  the  provisions  of  sections  215 
and  219(d)  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  effect 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  enforce  section 
216;  and 

"(2)  such  expiration  shall  not  affect  any 
action  or  proceeding  based  upon  an  act 
committed  prior  to  midnight  January  1, 
1990,  and  not  finally  determined  by  such 

date. ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
103(c)  of  this  Act.  U  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  227  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 
"Sec.  228.  Termination.". 

SEC    IH.   SIPPLY  ASD  ISSTALLATIOS  BY  PIBUC 
iriUTfES 

(a)  General  Exemption.— Section  216(d)  of 
the  National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  8217(d))  (relating  to  general 
exemptions  from  prohiltitions  on  supply  and 
installation)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  11).  (el, 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  <B),  and  (C), 
respectively:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Effective  July  1,  1987,  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
to  the  supply  or  installation  of  residential 
energy  conservation  measures  other  than 
measures  which  the  Secretary  determines 
were  being  installed  or  supplied  by  a  public 
utility  during  the  12-month  period  ending 
June  1.  1985." 

(b)  Waiver.— Section  216(e)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  8217(e))  (relating  to  the  waiver  of 
prohibitions  on  supply  and  installation)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  last  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  and  the  prevention  of 
unauthorized  cross  subsidization"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(c)  Prohibition;  ENroRCEMENT.—(  1 )  Sec- 
tion 216  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8217)  (relat- 
ing to  prohibitions  on  supply  and  installa- 
tions) is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(g)(2)  and  subsection  (h)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  No  public  utility  which  has  an  exemp- 
tion or  waiver  under  this  section  may  carry 
out  any  activity  if  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  subsection  (h),  or  a 
State  regulatory  authority,  pursuant  to 
State  law,  has  determined  that  such  activity 
involves— 

"(A)  charging  unfair  or  unreasonable 
prices  or  rates  of  interest  with  respect  to  the 
supply  and  installation  of  residential  energy 
conservation  measures; 

"(B)  engaging  in  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition or  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  such  supply  and  instal- 
lation; or 


(C)  engaging  in  unauthorized  cross  subsi- 
dization with  respect  to  such  supply  and  in- 
stallation. 

"(h)  ENroRCEMENT.—(  1 )  For  the  purpose  of 
deUrmining  whether  a  public  utility  which 
has  an  exemption  or  waiver  under  this  sec- 
tion is  engaging  in  any  activity  described  in 
subsection  (g)(2).  an  interested  resident  of  a 
State  may  request- 

"(A)  to  the  extent  authorized  under  State 
law,  a  Stale  regulatory  authority;  or 

"(B)  in  any  case  described  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
to  review  an  activity  being  carried  out  6» 
such  a  public  utility  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
such  State. 

"(2)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
review  an  activity  of  a  public  utility  as  a 
result  of  a  request  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
only  if— 
"(A)  a  State  regulatory  authority  has— 
"(i)  informed  the  resident  making  the  re- 
quest that  it  will  not  review  such  activity 
for  the  purpose  described  in  paragraph  (1); 
or 

"(ii)  within  the  90-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  the  request  to  review 
such  activity  icas  made  to  the  State  regula- 
tory authority  by  the  resident,  failed  to 
inform  the  resident  that  it  will  review  such 
activity  for  such  purpose;  or 

"(B)  a  State  regulatory  authority  has  in- 
formed the  resident  that  it  will  review  such 
activity  for  such  purpose  but  has  failed  to 
initiate  a  proceeding  for  such  purpose 
during  the  6-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  request  to  review  such  ac- 
tivity was  made  to  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thority by  the  resident 

"(3)  If  a  request  for  review  is  made  to  the 
Commission  in  any  case  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
CommUsion  shall  review  the  matters  speci- 
fied in  'the  request  to  determine  whether 
there  U  reason  to  believe  that  the  public  util- 
ity concerned  is  carrying  out  an  activity  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (g)(2).  If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  public  utility  is  carrying  out 
such  an  activity,  the  Commission  shall  issue 
and  serve  upon  such  utility  a  complaint  and 
a  notice  of  hearing  and  conduct  a  proceed- 
ing in  accordance  with  section  5(b)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  determine 
if  such  an  activity  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  utility. 

"(4)  If  the  Commission  makes  a  determi- 
nation pursuant  to  a  proceeding  described 
in  paragraph  (3)  that  a  public  utility  is  car- 
rying out  an  activity  described  in  subsec- 
tion (g)(2)  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  utilizing  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  enforce  prohibitions  made  by  section 
5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  take 
appropriate  action  to  enforce  the  prohibi- 
tion in  subsection  (g)(2)  of  this  section. 

"(5)  Any  violation  of  a  prohibition  con- 
tained in  this  section  other  than  a  violation 
of  subsection  (g)(2)  shall  be  treated,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  219(d).  as  a  violation  of  a 
plan  promulgated  under  section  219(a).". 

(d)  CoNEORMiNO  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
216(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8217(c)(2)(A))  (relating  to  an  exemption 
from  the  prohibition  on  supply  and  installa- 
tion by  a  public  utility)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end:  "or  other  activities  descril>ed  in 
subsection  (g)(2)". 

(2)  Section  216(f)  of  iuch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8217(f))  (relating  to  the  applicability  of  sec- 
tion 215)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(d)(2)".  "(d)(1)".  and  "(d)(3)"  and  inserting 


in  lieu  thereof  "(d)(1)(B)".  "(dXDlA)".  and 
"(d)(1)(C) '.  respectively. 

(3)  The  heading  of  subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 216  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Au- 
thority To  Monitor  and  Terminate  Certain 
Activities  BY  Utilities.-". 

(e)  ErrECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  tyecome  effective 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

TITLE  II-COMMERCIAL  BUILDINGS 
AND  MULTIFAMILY  DWELLINGS 

SKf.  fl.  RKPEAI.  HA-  TITLE  Ml  UE  THE  SATIOSAI. 
E\ERIiY  lOSSERVATIOS  PIUMY  AtT 

(a)  In  General.— Title  VII  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8281  and  following)  (relating  to  energy  con- 
servation for  commercial  buildings  and 
multifamily  dwellings)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  for  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  items  relating  to  such  title  VII. 

(cl  Authority  To  Continue  Certain  State 
Energy  Conservation  Plans.— Notwith- 
standing subsection  (a),  any  State  energy 
conservation  plan  for  commercial  buildings 
and  multifamily  dwellings  approved  under 
section  721  of  the  National  Energy  Conser- 
vation Policy  Act  before  August  1.  1984, 
may,  with  respect  to  regulated  utilities,  con- 
tinue in  effect  if  such  plan  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  722  of  such  Act  as  in  effect 
on  August  1,  1984. 

SEC.  U:.  DE.¥().\STRATI0.\  PR«UE(TS  FOR  ESERin 
EFFICIESCV   IS   COMMERCIAL    BVILD- 

lycs. 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  Shalt  using  funds 
appropriated  for  energy  conservation  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy,  carry  out 
demonstration  projects  by  sharing  the  cost 
of  the  construction  and  development  by  non- 
governmental entities  of  facilities  which 
demonstrate  innovative  technologies  for 
utility  applications  that  increase  energy  ef- 
ficiency in  commercial  buildings. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Markey]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MooRHEAD]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  this  important  legislation, 
which  continues  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's wise  commitment  to  energy 
conservation  in  the  residential  sector. 
At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee.  Chairman 
John  Dingell,  and  the  subcommittee's 
ranking  minority  member  Carlos 
MooRHEAD.  I  also  Want  to  commend 
my  hard-working  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee,  the  chief  sponsor  of 
this  legislation  Mr.  Hall;  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Swirr]; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  SiKORSKil.  for  their  efforts  over 
many  months  of  drafting,  negotiation, 
revision,  and  ultimate  agreement.  Fi- 
nally. I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Luken]  for  his  signifi- 
cant additions  to  this  bill  on  the  sub- 


ject of  fair  competition  for  small  busi- 
nesses. All  of  these  Members  were  in- 
strumental in  bringing  this  consensus 
bill  to  the  floor  today. 

I  support  the  compromise  bill  before 
us  today.  It  is  a  bill  which  amends  the 
Federal  Residential  Conservation 
Service  program,  known  as  RCS.  and 
repeals  the  Commercial  and  Apart- 
ment Conservation  Service  program, 
known  as  CACS.  The  RCS  program, 
which  was  enacted  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conser\'ation  Policy  Act 
of  1978.  has  provided  over  3  million  in- 
expensive home  energy  audits  to  resi- 
dential consumers  over  the  past  few 
years,  thereby  giving  people  the  infor- 
mation they  need  to  make  intelligent, 
cost-effective  investments  in  making 
their  homes  more  energy  efficient. 
That  is  a  process  which  has  resulted  in 
great  savings  on  those  consumers' 
energy  bills,  has  slowed  energy 
demand  and  thus  postponed  the  need 
for  utilities  to  build  new  capacity,  and 
has  reduced  the  Nations  dependence 
on  brittle  foreign  supplies  of  oil. 

The  CACS  program,  enacted  as  part 
of  the  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980. 
mandates  a  similar  energy  audit  pro- 
gram for  apartment  buildings  and 
small  commercial  establishments.  The 
CACS  program  has  been  slower  in 
coming  up  to  speed;  in  fact,  only  a 
small  handful  of  States  have  fully 
functioning  CACS  programs  as  of 
today.  A  key  element  of  the  compro- 
mise bill  before  the  House  today  is  the 
repeal  of  the  CACS  program.  Howev- 
er, we  have  expanded  the  RCS  pro- 
gram to  include  almost  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's apartment  buildings,  thereby 
ensuring  that  these  inexpensive 
energy  audits  will  now  be  offered  to  a 
segment  of  the  population  that  is  least 
able  to  afford  them,  with  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  audits  will 
lead  to  conservation  investments  In 
some  of  the  oldest,  least  energy  effi- 
cient housing  stock  in  the  Nation. 

Another  key  feature  of  H.R.  969  is  to 
provide  new  flexibility  to  the  States  to 
implement  creative  alternatives  to  the 
RCS  home  energy  audit  program.  If  a 
State  determines  that  its  specific  con- 
servation objectives  would  be  better 
served  by  a  program  of  its  own  design, 
it  may  "opt  out"  of  the  Federal  rules 
and  create  its  own  alternative  State 
plan.  The  principal  requirement  for 
such  a  State  plan  is  that  it  be  designed 
to  result  in  energy  savings  of  2  percent 
annually,  with  the  details  of  how  to 
reach  that  figure  being  left  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  State. 

I  am  also  proud  of  our  success  at  set- 
ting up  a  procedure  for  small  contrac- 
tors who  claim  that  a  regulated  utility 
has  been  competing  unfairly  against 
it.  We  have  always  realized  that  the 
RCS  program  has  within  it  a  structur- 
al tension  between  Congress'  attempt 
to  Include  utilities  in  energy  conserva- 
tion initiatives,  and  the  Justifiable  con- 
cerns of  energy  contractors  that  those 


utilities  not  abuse  their  position  to 
embark  upon  unregulated  ventures  In 
an  unfair  way.  Accordingly,  with  the 
wise  input  of  Congressman  Lukew.  we 
have  established  an  administrative 
procedure  where  these  contractors  can 
raise  their  claims  of  unfair  competi- 
tion and.  upon  a  finding  of  such  pro- 
hibited practices,  have  them  halted. 

This  is  a  difficult  time  to  enact 
energy  conservation  legislation.  With 
the  recent  plunge  in  oil  prices  and  the 
substantial  energy  savings  achieved  by 
the  price  Jolts  of  the  1970s,  there  is  an 
unfortunate  tendency  these  days  to  sit 
back  and  declare  that  the  battle  has 
t>een  won.  I  and  the  other  authors  of 
this  legislation  know  that  that  is  not 
the  case,  and  that  a  mature  energy 
policy  requires  that  the  conservation 
infrastructure  be  built  in  the  months, 
years,  and  decades  before  the  next 
crisis,  not  the  morning  after.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  join  us  today  in 
voting  for  this  Important  contribution 
to  the  Nation's  energy  future. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
969.  the  Conservation  Service  Reform 
Act.  I  supported  the  repeal  of  both  the 
Residential  Conservation  Service  pro- 
gram and  the  Commercial  and  Apart- 
ment Conservation  Service  program. 
The  RCS.  and  CACS  programs  have 
been  Ineffective  and  burdensome  to 
consumers. 

While  I  supported  the  immediate 
repeal  of  both  programs.  I  believe  that 
the  compromise  bill  reported  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce achieves,  in  a  reasonable  fash- 
ion, the  goal  of  terminating  these  pro- 
grams. Under  this  bill,  the  CACS  pro- 
gram win  terminate  immediately  and 
the  RCS  program  will  terminate  in 
1990. 

Moreover,  the  bill  provides  for  an  al- 
ternative conservation  program  that 
permits  the  States  and  utilities  to 
have  greater  flexibility  in  acheiving 
residential  energy  conservation  sav- 
ings. This  flexibility  Is  crucial  to  the 
developement  of  residential  conserva- 
tion plans  that  will  actually  diminish 
energy  use.  i 

The  compromise  bill  will  help  SUtes 
like  my  own  State  of  California  which 
has  been  In  the  forefront  on  energy 
conservation.  California  not  only  has  a 
residential  conservation  program  but 
California  and  various  California  utlU- 
s  have  instituted  numerous  alterna- 
tive progrsons  including  zero  interest 
loans,  rebates  for  Installation  of  cer- 
tain energy  conservation  measures, 
and  weatherlzatlon  of  low-income 
homes.  One  of  our  utilities  in  1986 
alone  spent  over  90  million  dollars  on 
low-interest  loans  and  rebates  for  in- 
stallation of  energy  conservation 
measures.  Under  this  legislation,  simi- 
larly Innovative  and  farsighted  conser- 
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vation  programs  may  be  undertaken 
by  States  and  utilities. 

The  bill  also  fills  a  statutory  gap  left 
by  the  1978  act  esUblishing  the  resi- 
dential conservation  program.  While 
the  1978  act  prohibited  anticompeti- 
tive acts  or  practices  by  utilities 
against  small  businesses  supplyirig 
energy  conservation  mesisures.  it  did 
not  provide  a  forum  in  which  small 
businesses  could  enforce  this  prohibi- 
tion. This  bill  provides  that  forum.  A 
small  business  can  request  review  of 
alleged  anticompetitive  acts  or  prac- 
tices in  either  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thority or  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Thus,  the  bill  encourages  energy 
conservation  savings  at  the  same  time 
that  it  protects  small  businesses. 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  this  bill  rea- 
sonably achieves  the  goals  of  repealing 
the  CACS  and  RCS  programs  and  of 
protecting  small  businesses  from  anti- 
competitive practices  arising  out  of 
the  RCS  program.  Termination  of  the 
CACS  and  RCS  programs  will  allow 
the  marketplace  to  determine  which 
conservation  measures  will  be  under- 
taken. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
H.R.  969. 

I  want  to  commend  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Din- 
GELL  in  bringing  about  this  legislation. 
Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall]. 

Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  great  pleasure  as  sponsor  of  the 
bill.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  969,  the 
Conservation  Services  Reform  Act. 
Today  represents  the  culmination  of  a 
great  deal  of  work  by  the  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Power  Subcommittee 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

The  bill  is  a  true  compromise  in  the 
best  sense.  My  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Markey  and  I  started  from 
opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum  in  ad- 
dressing this  issue,  and  I  believe  that 
the  bill  achieves  both  our  basic  objec- 
tives. It  preserves  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  important 
energy  conservation  area,  and  at  the 
same  time,  it  gives  the  States  the  flexi- 
bility to  design  and  implement  conser- 
vation programs  tailored  to  more  spe- 
cifically meet  their  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other 
aspect  of  the  bill  that  I  would  like  to 
address,  and  that  is  the  so-called  small 
contractor  provisions.  The  committee 
worked  very  hard  to  provide  for  a 
process  and  remedy  to  deal  with  all 
reasonable  allegations  of  anticompeti- 
tive behavior  and  I  believe  we  have 
succeeded.  Under  the  bill,  the  State 
public  utility  commissions  are  urged  to 
deal  with  these  problems  under  State 
law.  However,  if  they  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  do  so,  then  we  provide  for  a 
forum  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. I  believe  this  is  a  most  desirable 
addition  to  the  bill  and  it  will  provide 
a  fair,  equitable  and  relatively  uncom- 


plicated means  for  these  types  of  com- 
plaints to  be  resolved. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
chairman  and  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  DiNGELL  and  Mr.  Markey. 
for  their  cooperation  and  assistance  in 
getting  this  bill  to  this  point  and  with 
thanks  to  their  staffs.  A  special 
thanks,  also,  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Moorhead  for  joining  me  as  the  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  for  his 
unwaivering  support.  Thanks  also 
should  go  to  Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Luken 
for  their  interest  and  contributions  to 
make  this  a  better  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Luken  1. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  H.R.  969.  the  Coriservation 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  This  bill  not  only 
streamlines  the  energy  audit  programs 
now  being  conducted  by  utilities,  but 
adds  important  competitive  protec- 
tions for  small  businesses  in  the 
energy  conservation  industry. 

During  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  we  heard  complaints  from 
several  businesses  that  some  utilities 
were  competing  against  them  unfairly 
by  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the 
audit  program  and  their  monopoly 
status.  Similar  complaints  were  lodged 
during  a  1984  hearing  of  the  small 
business  subcommittee  I  chair. 

Current  law  includes  prohibitions 
against  unfair  competitive  behavior  by 
utilities,  but  the  Department  of 
EInergy  has  failed  to  adequately  en- 
force those  prohibitions.  My  amend- 
ment would  provide  these  businesses 
with  the  forum  to  review  their  com- 
plaints that  is  so  sorely  lacking  now. 
The  bill,  as  amended,  would  give  the 
competitors  of  utilities  the  right  to 
make  their  complaints  at  the  State 
regulatory  authority.  If  no  hearing  is 
held  by  the  State  entity,  then  the 
complaint  would  be  made  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

The  committee  also  adopted  an  im- 
portant prohibition  against  "unau- 
thorized cross-subsidies'"  by  the  utility. 
Competitors  have  argued  that  in  some 
cases,  cross-subsidies  from  the  utility's 
regulated  business  to  its  competitive 
business  have  not  been  prohibited  be- 
cause of  their  minimal  impact  on  rate- 
payers. What  might  be  a  small  cost  to 
the  consumer,  however,  might  result 
in  a  significant  subsidy  to  the  utility's 
unregulated  business  because  small 
business  may  be  in  no  position  to 
match  it. 

This  legislation  establishes  three  al- 
ternatives under  which  conservation 
plans  will  be  carried  out:  The  Residen- 


tial Conservation  Program,  as  under 
current  law;  alternative  state  plans;  or 
alternative  utility  plans.  The  competi- 
tive protections  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee would  apply  regardless  of 
which  option  is  used  in  an  individual 
State. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  empha- 
size the  extraordinary  work  that  was 
done  by  all  parties  to  come  to  this 
agreement.  Chairmen  Dingell  and 
Markey,  and  Congressmen  Swift. 
Moorhead,  Hall,  and  Sikorski  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  working  out  the 
details  of  these  competitive  protec- 
tions that  are  fair  to  both  the  utility 
industry  and  America's  small  entrepre- 
neurs. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  State  of  Washington 
[Mr.  Swift]. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  969.  which  will 
refine  and  continue  the  Residential 
Conservation  Services  Program.  The 
fact  that  we  are  here  today  with  this 
bill,  on  the  Suspension  Calendar,  is 
testimony  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  compromise  between 
members  who  started  with  quite  dif- 
ferent viewpoints,  but  who  ended  in 
agreement  and  support  for  a  single 
bill.  In  particular  recognition  should 
be  given  to  Chairman  Markey  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Moor- 
head, and  the  Representative  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Hall  for  their  work  on  this 


issue. 

Energy  conservation  in  our  homes  is 
an  important  national  objective.  Even 
in  times  of  falling  oil  costs,  energy 
conservation  is  important— because  It 
improves  on  our  ability  to  respond  to 
the  invevitable  return  to  rising  oil 
prices.  Homes  that  have  conservation 
measures  put  into  them  today  will  be 
prepared  for  the  future. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of 
energy  conservation  within  the  utility 
industry.  It  has  always  amazed  me 
that  conservation  should  be  as  contro- 
versial as  it  is.  I  have  never  understood 
why  in  such  a  technical  area  as  energy 
generation  and  use  we  should  have 
such  holy  wars— whether  it's  over  nu- 
clear energy  or  conservation. 

Energy  conservation  is  a  wise  policy, 
and  we  should  continue  to  pursue  it. 
H.R.  969,  as  reported  by  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  does  that, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  969,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Resi- 
dential Ckjnservation  Service  Program  and 
phase  out  the  requirements  regarding  com- 
mercial and  apartment  buildings  As  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  Mr.  Halls  legislation,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  House  floor.  I  also  thank  the 
chairmen  of  the  full  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Dingell  and  Mr.  Markey.  and 


the  ranking  minority  memlser,  Mr.  Moorhead, 
for  their  leadership  in  crafting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  my  interest  in  the 
main  provisions  of  H.R.  969  to  amend  the 
RCS  and  CACS  programs,  I  want  to  bring  this 
body's  attention  to  two  other  provisions  of 
vital  concern  to  my  constituents.  First,  we 
have  included  language  to  ensure  that  existing 
inrK)vative  and  successful  RCS  programs  can 
continue  unchanged.  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
will  retain  his  authonty  to  exempt  certain  utility 
programs,  such  as  that  administered  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  from  burdensome 
and  counterproductive  regulation. 

The  other  provision  that  I  consider  particu- 
lariy  important  would  t>enefit  small  businesses 
who  supply  energy  conservation  equipment. 
Our  committee  has  heard  from  many  small 
businesses,  and  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, who  are  deeply  troubled  by  some 
utility  activities  in  the  RCS  Program.  Through 
Mr.  LuKEN's  leadership,  we  have  established 
a  forum  for  small  business  complaints  of 
unfair  competition  as  well  as  a  mechanism  to 
address  this  problem.  As  a  small  businessman 
myself.  I  feel  we  should  be  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  those  who  compete,  without  a  size  ad- 
vantage, in  the  free  market. 

In  summary,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  969.  It  is  legislation  which  repre- 
sents sound  public  policy  and  Improves  the 
Residential  Conservation  Service  Program 
until  its  sunset  in  1990.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Speak- 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Markey]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  969.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  reform  the  Residential 
Conservation  Service  and  to  repeal  the 
Commercial  and  Apartment  Conserva- 
tion Service." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  410)  to  repeal  the 
Commercial  and  Apartment  Conserva- 
tion Service,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 


S.  410 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Conservation  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  OtnraAL. -Title  VII  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act 
(relating  to  energy  con8er\'atlon  for  com- 
mercial buildings  and  multifamlly  dwell- 
ings) Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  for  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Items  relating  to  title  VII. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  any 
State  energy  conservation  plan  for  commer- 
cial buildings  and  multifamlly  dwellings  ap- 
proved under  section  721  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  prior  to 
August  1,  1984,  may  with  respect  to  regulat- 
ed utilities,  continue  In  effect  until  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  If 
such  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
722  of  such  Act  as  In  effect  on  August  1. 
1984. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Information  Requirements.— 
Sections  21S(a).  215(d).  and  217(a)(1)  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act 
(relating  to  utility  programs  and  home  heat- 
ing supplier  programs)  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "January  1.  1985"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Janu- 
ary 1,  1988". 

(b)  Report.— The  Comptroller  General 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  Congress 
before  June  30.  1986  a  report  evaluating  the 
utility  and  home  heating  supplier  programs 
of  the  Residential  Conservation  Service  Im- 
plemented under  part  1  o(  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act.  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  conduct  a  sur\'ey 
In  consultation  with  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al to  collect  the  Information  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  determines  Is  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  such  report.  The  report  shall 
examine  and  assess,  for  the  programs  under 
this  part: 

(1)  the  potential  for  achievable  energy 
savings  through  Implementation  of  residen- 
tial energy  conservation  measures  In  resi- 
dential dwellings  In  the  United  States  and 
the  Importance  of  the  Residential  Conserva- 
tion Service  In  achieving  these  savings: 

(2)  Residential  Conservation  Service  Pro- 
gram costs  from  a  represent;..lve  sample  of 
States,  taking  Into  account  costs  to  the  tax- 
payer and  ratepayers  of  affected  utilities: 

(3)  Residential  Conservation  Service  Pro- 
gram benefits  from  a  representative  sample 
of  States,  taking  into  account  the  value  of 
energy  conservation  and  the  value  of  defer- 
ral of  Investment  In  new  capacity  to  provide 
energy: 

(4)  efforU  of  utilities  to  encourage  the  im- 
plementation of  residential  energy  efficien- 
cy measures  by  their  customers  and  the  re- 
lationship t>etween  these  efforts  and  the  ob- 
served response  rate  under  Residential  Con- 
servation Service  Programs: 

(5)  measured  energy  savings  achieved  In 
residential  dwellings  In  which  measures  are 
Installed  under  such  programs: 

(6)  to  the  extent  to  which  utilities  have 
adopted  programs  voluntarily  or  under 
State  law  that  offer  more  promise  In  en- 
couraging energy  efficiency  than  has  been 
the  case  under  the  Residential  Conservation 
Service: 

(7)  to  the  extent  to  which  modifications  In 
the  regulations  Implementing  the  Residen- 
tial Conservation  Service  could  Improve  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  program: 


(8)  legislative  changes  that  are  necessary 
to  improve  the  cost  effecllveneas  of  the  pro- 
gram: 

(9)  the  extent  of  unfair,  deceptive  or  anti- 
competitive acts  or  practices  affecting  com- 
merce that  relate  to  the  Implementation  of 
such  residential  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams, and  the  adequacy  of  procedures 
which  are  In  effect  to  prevent  such  unfair, 
deceptive  or  anticompetitive  acts  or  prac- 
tices: and 

(10)  such  other  matters  as  seem  appropri- 
ate In  order  to  assist  Congress  In  deciding 
the  future  of  the  Residential  Conservation 
Service. 

(c)  Expiration.— The  provisions  of  part  1 
of  title  II  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act  shall  expire  on  January  I, 
1988.  but  such  expiration  shall  not  affect 
any  action  or  pending  proceeding  not  finally 
determined  on  such  date  of  expiration  nor 
any  action  or  proceeding  based  upon  such 
act  committed  prior  to  such  date  of  expira- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  Section  218(a)  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  In- 
serting "Such  temporary  exemption  may  l>e 
granted  or  renewed  until  such  dale  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.". 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Part  1  of  title  II  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8211  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"SEC.    22*.    WAIVKK    KUK    KMil  l..\TKn    ANIt    MIN- 
KK(;i  I.ATKP  rTII.ITIKS. 

"(a)  Waiver.— Any  utility  subject  to  this 
part  may.  upon  request,  receive  a  waiver 
from  the  Secretary  from  any  provision  of 
this  part  or  from  any  provision  of  a  Slate 
residential  energy  conser\'atlon  plan  under 
this  part  If  the  utility  shows  In  appropriate 
State  proceedings  and  the  appropriate  State 
officials  find  thal- 

"(1)  the  existing  and  planned  residential 
energy  conser\'allon  programs  that  will  be 
Implemented  by  the  utility  If  a  waiver  from 
such  provision  Is  approved  will  result  In  sav- 
ings In  petroleum,  natural  gas  or  electric 
energy  consumed  In  residential  buildings 
served  by  the  utility  that  are  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  savings  that  would  be 
achieved  If  the  utility  were  subject  to  the 
provision:  and 

"(2)  adequate  procedures  are  In  effect 
that  prevent  unfair,  deceptive  or  anllcom- 
petltlve  acts  or  practices  affecting  commerce 
that  relate  to  the  Implementation  of  such 
residential  energy  conservation  programs. 
Including  provisions  to  assure  that  any 
person  who  alleges  any  Injury  re5ulllng 
from  unfair,  deceptive  or  anticompetitive 
acta  or  practices  In  connection  with  such 
programs  shall  be  entitled  to  redress  under 
such  procedures  as  may  t>e  established  by 
the  Governor  in  the  State  In  which  the  util- 
ity provides  utility  service. 

"(b)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  residential  energy  conser- 
vation program'  means  any  program  carried 
out  by  a  ulltlly  that  has  as  Its  purpose— 

"(1)  Increasing  the  efficiency  with  which 
petroleum,  natural  gas  or  electric  energy  Is 
consumed  In  residential  buildings  served  by 

"(2)  utilizing  solar  or  other  forms  of  re- 
newable energy  In  residential  buildings 
served  by  such  utility. 

"(c)  Approval.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove a  request  of  a  utility  for  a  waiver 
under  subsection  (a)  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 
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•■(1)  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the  re- 
quest for  a  waiver  has  been  provided  in  the 
State  in  which  the  utUity  provides  utility 
service:  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  regulated  utility,  the 
Governor  of  the  SUte  in  which  the  utility 
provides  utility  service  and  the  State  regula- 
tory authority  that  has  rateraaking  author- 
ity with  respect  to  such  utility  both— 

"(A)  find  that  the  showings  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  and  (2)  are  sufficient:  and 

"(B)  support  the  request  by  the  utility  for 
the  waiver:  or 

•'(3>  in  the  case  of  a  nonregulated  utility 
subject  to  a  Stete  residential  energy  conser- 
vation plan  under  section  212(c)(2),  the 
Governor  of  the  SUte  in  which  the  utility 
provides  utility  service— 

"(A)  finds  that  the  showings  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  ( 1)  and  (2)  are  sufficient:  and 

"(B)  supports  the  request  by  the  utility 
for  the  waiver. 

"(d)  Ankual  Review  and  Revocation  or 
Waives.— (1)  The  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  a  nonregulated  utility 
unless  such  utility  is  subject  to  a  State  resi- 
dential energy  conservation  plan  under  sec- 
tion 212(c)(2). 

"(2)  Any  utility  that  receives  a  waiver 
under  this  section  shall  provide  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  in  which  that  utility  pro- 
vides utility  service  with  an  annual  report 
describing  the  performance  of  its  residential 
energy  conservation  programs  in  relation  to 
the  showings  of  such  utilities  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  (1)  and  (2). 

•■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  revoke  any 
waiver  received  by  a  utility  under  this  sec- 
tion upon  a  request  under  this  subsection  by 
the  Governor  of  the  SUte  in  which  the  util- 
ity provides  utility  service.  Such  a  request 
shall  be  made  upon  a  finding— 

••(A)  in  the  case  of  a  regulated  utility,  by 
such  Governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
SUte  regulatory  authority  that  has  rate- 
making  authority  with  respect  to  such  utili- 
ty: or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  nonregulated  utility 
subject  to  a  State  residential  energy  conser- 
vation plan  under  section  212(c)(2).  by  such 
Governor, 

that  the  savings  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  on  an  annual  basis  are  less  than  the 
savings  in  the  year  prior  to  the  approval  of 
the  waver  or  that  the  procedures  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  are  no  longer  adequate. 
"(4)  A  request  under  paragraph  (3)  with 
respect  to  any  utility  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  by  a  Governor  only  after 
review  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
performance  of  the  residential  energy  con- 
servation programs  of  such  utility.  In  order 
to  faciliUte  such  review  and  hearing,  the 
utiUty  shall  provide  to  the  Governor  such 
information  as  the  Governor  requests  about 
such  residential  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams.". 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  Nation- 
al Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Uble  of  con- 
tenU  for  part  1  of  title  II  the  following: 
"Sec.  226.  Waiver  for  regulated  and  nonreg- 
ulated utilities.". 
Sec.  6.  Subsection  220(b)  of  title  II  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  8211  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "Acte,— ".  "(l)",  and  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "acts  of  practices.",  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued to— 

"(A)  bar  any  person  from  taking  an  action 
with  respect  to  any  anticompetitive  act  or 
practice    related    to    activities    conducted 
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under  any  program  esUblished  under  this 
part.  Including  activities  conducted  under 
subsection  216  (b).  (c),  (d),  or  (e);  or 

•(B)  convey  to  any  person  immunity  from 
civil  or  criminal  liability,  create  defenses  to 
actions  under  antitrust  laws,  or  modify  or 
abridge  any  private  right  of  action  under 
such  laws.". 

MOTION  OFTERED  BY  MR.  MABKEY 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Markey  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S. 
410,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  969,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
reform  the  Residential  Conservation 
Service  and  to  repeal  the  Commercial 
and  Apartment  Conservation  Service." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  simUar  House  bill  (H.R.  969)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHITE  EARTH  RESERVATION 
LAND  SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1396)  to  settle  unresolved 
claims  relating  to  certain  allotted 
Indian  lands  on  the  White  Earth 
Indian  Reservation,  to  remove  clouds 
from  the  titles  to  certain  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  1396 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "White  Earth  Res- 
ervation Land  Settlement  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  claims  on  behalf  of  Indian  allottees  or 
heirs  and  the  White  Earth  Band  involving 
substantial  amounts  of  land  within  the 
White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  In  Minne- 
sota are  the  subject  of  existing  and  poten- 
tial lawsuits  involving  many  and  diverse  in- 
terests in  Minnesota,  and  are  creating  great 
hardship  and  uncertainty  for  government, 
Indian  communities,  and  non-Indian  com- 
munities: 

(2)  the  lawsuits  and  uncerUinty  wiU  result 
in  great  expense  and  expenditure  of  time, 
and  could  have  a  profound  negative  impact 
on  the  social  and  well-being  of  everyone  on 
the  reservation: 

(3)  the  White  Earth  Band  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians. State  of  Minnesota,  along  with  its  po- 


litical subdivisions,  and  other  interested  par- 
ties have  made  diligent  efforts  to  fashion  a 
settlement  to  these  claims,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  by  providing  the  assistance 
specified  in  this  Act,  will  make  possible  the 
implemenUtion  of  a  permanent  settlement 
with  regard  to  these  claims: 

(4)  past  United  SUtes  laws  and  policies 
have  contributed  to  the  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding the  claims: 

(5)  it  is  in  the  long-term  interest  of  the 
United  SUtes,  SUte  of  Minnesota,  White 
Earth  Band,  Indians,  and  non-Indians  for 
the  United  SUtes  to  assist  in  the  implemen- 
Ution of  a  fair  and  equiUble  settlement  of 
these  claims;  and 

(6)  this  Act  will  settle  unresolved  legal  un- 
certainties relating  to  these  claims. 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  "Allotment"  shall  mean  an  allocation 
of  land  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 
MlnnesoU.  granted,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
January  14,  1869  (25  Stat.  642),  and  the  Act 
of  February  8.  1887  (24  Stat.  388),  to  a  Chip- 
pewa Indian. 

(b)  "Allottee"  shall  mean  the  recipient  of 
an  allotment. 

(c)  "Pull  blood"  shall  mean  a  Chippewa 
Indian  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation, 
MlnnesoU.  who  was  designated  as  a  full 
blood  Indian  on  the  roll  approved  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  MinnesoU  on  October  1,  1920,  or  who 
was  so  designated  by  a  decree  of  a  Federal 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction:  it  shall  also 
refer  to  an  individual  who  is  not  designated 
on  said  roll  but  who  is  the  biological  child  of 
two  full  blood  parents  so  designated  on  the 
roll  or  of  one  full  blood  parent  so  designated 
on  the  roll  and  one  parent  who  was  an 
Indian  enrolled  In  any  other  federally  recog- 
nized Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community. 

(d)  "Inherited"  shall  mean  received  as  a 
result  of  testate  or  IntesUte  succession  or 
any  combination  of  testate  or  IntesUte  suc- 
cession, which  succession  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
his  authorized  representative. 

(e)  "Mixed  blood"  shall  mean  a  Chippewa 
Indian  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation, 
Minnesota,  who  was  designated  as  a  mixed 
blood  Indian  on  the  roll  approved  by  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  of  Minnesota 
on  October  1,  1920,  unless  designated  a  full 
blood  by  decree  of  a  Federal  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction:  It  shall  also  refer  to  any 
descendants  of  an  Individual  who  was  listed 
on  said  roll  providing  the  descendant  was 
not  a  full  blood  under  the  definition  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  The  term  "mixed 
blood"  shall  not  Include  an  Indian  enrolled 
in  any  federally  recognized  Indian  tribe, 
band,  or  community  other  than  the  White 
Earth  Band. 

(f)  "Tax  forfeited"  shall  mean  an  allot- 
ment which,  pursuant  to  SUte  law.  was  de- 
clared forfeited  for  nonpayment  of  real 
property  Uxes  and  purportedly  transferred 
directly  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  or  to  pri- 
vate parties  or  governmental  entitles. 

(g)  "Majority"  shall  mean  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  or  older. 

(h)  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  hls/or  her  authorized  rep- 
resenUtlve. 

(I)  "Trust  period"  shall  mean  the  period 
during  which  the  United  States  held  an  al- 
lotment in  trust  for  the  allottee  or  the  allot- 
tee's heirs.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  the 
Executive  Order  Numbered  4642  of  May  5, 
1927,  Executive  Order  Numbered  5768  of 
December  10.  1931.  and  Executive  Order 
Numbered  5953  of  November  23,  1932.  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  extended  trust  periods 


on  all  allotments  or  InteresU  therein  the 
trust  periods  for  which  would  otherwise 
have  expired  in  1927,  1932.  or  1933,  notwith- 
standing the  issuance  of  any  fee  patenU  for 
which  there  were  no  applications,  and  if 
such  allotments  were  not  specifically  ex- 
empted from  the  Executive  orders:  and  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  June  18.  1934, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  extended  indefi- 
nitely trust  periods  on  all  allotmenU  or  in- 
terests therein  the  trust  periods  for  which 
would  otherwise  have  expired  on  June  18. 
1934.  or  at  any  time  thereafter.  Said  Execu- 
tive orders  and  Act  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
have  extended  the  trust  period  for  allot- 
ments or  Interests  which  were  sold  or  mort- 
gaged by  adult  mixed  bloods,  by  non-Indi- 
ans, or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
or  for  allotmenU  or  interests  which  were 
sold  or  mortgaged  by  anyone  where  such 
sale  or  mortgage  was  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion in  Federal  court  which  proceeded  to  a 
judgment  on  the  merlU  and  where  the  out- 
come of  such  litigation  did  not  vacate  or 
void  said  sale  or  morigage. 

(j)  "Interest",  except  where  such  item  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  "compound",  shall 
mean  a  fractional  holding,  less  than  the 
whole,  held  in  an  allotment. 

(k)  "Adult"  shall  mean  having  attained 
the  age  of  majority. 

(I)  "Heir"  shall  mean  one  who  received  or 
was  entitled  to  receive  an  allotment  or  inter- 
est as  a  result  of  testate  or  Intestate  succes- 
sion under  applicable  Federal  or  Minnesota 
taw. 

(m)  "Transfer"  Includes  but  Is  not  limited 
to  any  voluntary  or  involuntary  sale,  mort- 
gage, tax  forfeiture  or  conveyance  pursuant 
to  State  law:  any  transaction  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  effect  a  sale,  mortgage,  tax 
forfeiture  or  conveyance  pursuant  to  SUte 
law:  any  Act.  event,  or  circumstance  that  re- 
sulted In  a  change  of  title  to,  possession  of, 
dominion  over,  or  control  of  an  allotment  or 
Interest  therein. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  following  allotments: 

(1)  allotments  which  were  never  sold  or 
mortgaged  by  the  allottees  or  by  their  heirs 
and  which  were  tax  forfeited  during  the 
trust  period: 

(2)  allotmenU  which  were  sold  or  mort- 
gaged during  the  trust  period,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  by  the  allottees 
prior  to  having  attained  majority,  and  were 
never  again  sold  or  mortgaged  either  by  the 
allottees  upon  their  having  attained  majori- 
ty or  by  heirs  of  the  allottees: 

(3)  allotmenU  which  were  sold  or  mort- 
gaged during  the  trust  period  by  full  blood 
allottees  without  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  were  never  again  the  subject  of  a 
sale  or  mortgage  by  heirs  of  the  allottees: 
and 

(4)  allotmenU  which  were  never  sold  or 
mortgaged  by  the  allottees,  but  which  sub- 
sequent to  the  deaths  of  the  allottees,  pur- 
portedly were  sold  or  mortgaged,  during  the 
trust  period,  by  administrators,  executors, 
or  representatives,  operating  under  author- 
ity from  State  courts,  and  were  never  again 
the  subject  of  a  sale  or  mortgage  by  heirs  of 
the  allottees. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  also 
apply  to  the  following  allotmenU  or  Inter- 
esU In  allotmenU: 

(1)  allotmenU  or  InteresU  which  were  In- 
herited by  full  or  mixed  bloods  who  never 
sold  or  mortgaged  their  allotmenU  or  Inter- 
esU or  by  Indians  enrolled  in  other  federal- 
ly recognized  Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  com- 
munities who  never  sold  or  mortgaged  their 
allotmenU   or   InteresU,   where   the   allot- 


menU or  InteresU  were  tax  forfeited  during 
the  trust  period: 

(2)  allotmenU  or  InteresU  which  were  in- 
herited by  mixed  bloods  under  the  age  of 
majority  and  which  were  sold  or  mortgaged 
during  the  trust  period  without  the  approv- 
al of  the  Secretary  prior  to  such  mixed 
bloods  having  attained  majority,  but  which 
were  never  again  sold  or  mortgaged  by  them 
upon  having  attained  majority  or  by  their 
heirs: 

(3)  allotmenU  or  InteresU  which  were  in- 
herited by  full  bloods  or  by  Indians  enrolled 
in  other  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes, 
bands,  or  communities,  who  sold  or  mort- 
gaged such  allotmenU  or  InteresU  during 
the  trust  period  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary; 

(4)  allotmenU  or  InteresU  which  were  In- 
herited by  full  or  mixed  bloods  who  never 
sold  or  mortgaged  their  allotmenU  or  Inter- 
esU, but  which,  subsequent  to  the  deaths  of 
such  heirs,  were  sold  or  mortgaged  during 
the  trust  period  by  administrators,  operat- 
ing under  authority  from  State  couru: 

(5)  allotmenU  or  interesU  which  were 
owned  by  allottees  or  which  were  inherited 
by  full  or  mixed  bloods  for  whom  guardians 
were  appointed  by  SUte  courU,  which 
guardians  sold  or  mortgaged  the  allotmenU 
or  InteresU  during  the  trust  period  without 
the  approval  of  the  SecreUry: 

(6)  interesU  which  were  inherited  by  full 
or  mixed  bloods  who  never  sold  or  mort- 
gaged their  interesU  during  the  trust 
period,  even  though  other  InteresU  In  the 
same  allotment  were  sold  by  other  heirs 
where  the  land  comprising  the  allotment 
has  been  claimed  In  full  by  other  parties  ad- 
versely to  the  full  or  mixed  bloods  who 
never  sold  or  mortgaged  their  InteresU:  and 

(7)  allotmenU  or  InteresU  which  were  In- 
herited by  full  or  mixed  bloods  or  by  Indi- 
ans enrolled  in  other  federally  recognized 
Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  communities  which 
were  never  sold  or  mortgaged  during  the 
trust  period  but  which  were  purportedly  dis- 
tributed by  SUte  court  probate  proceedings 
to  other  individuals. 

(c)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  allotment  or  interest  the  sale  or 
mortgage  of  which  was  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion which  proceeded  to  a  Judgment  on  the 
meriu  in  Federal  courU  and  where  the  out- 
come of  such  litigation  was  other  than  va- 
cating and  voiding  such  sale  or  mortgage: 

(2)  any  allotment  or  Interest  which  was 
tax  forfeited  subsequent  to  the  date  on 
which  the  tax  exemption  was  declared  by  a 
Federal  court  to  have  expired: 

(3)  any  allotment  or  Interest  which  was 
sold,  mortgaged,  or  tax  forfeited  after  the 
expiration  of  the  trust  period:  or 

(4)  any  allotment  or  Interest  which  was 
sold  or  mortgaged  at  any  time  by  an  adult 
mixed  blood  Indian. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to  question 
the  validity  of  the  transactions  relating  to 
allotmenU  or  InteresU  as  described  In  sec- 
tion 4(c),  and  such  allotmenU  and  interesU 
are  declared  to  be  ouUide  the  scope  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  determination  of  the  heirs 
of  any  person  holding  an  allotment  or  inter- 
est, made  by  the  courU  of  the  State  of  Mln- 
nesoU, which  is  filed  with  the  proper 
county  recording  officer  prior  to  May  9, 
1979,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  effectively 
transferred  the  title  of  the  decedent  in  the 
allotment  or  Interest  to  the  heirs  so  deter- 
mined unless  a  separate  determination  of 
heirs  has  been  made  by  the  Secretary 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and 
such  determination  has  been  filed  with  the 


proper  county  recording  officer  within  six 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  remove  any  allotment  described  In 
section  4  from  the  compensation  provided 
for  in  the  Act. 

(b)  The  proper  county  recording  officer  is 
the  county  recorder  of  the  county  In  which 
the  allotment  or  inUrest  is  located  if  the 
title  has  not  been  registered  pursuant  to 
MinnesoU  law.  If  the  title  has  been  so  regis- 
tered, the  proper  county  recording  officer 
shall  be  the  registrar  of  titles  In  the  county 
in  which  the  allotment  or  interest  is  located. 

(c)  As  to  any  allotment  which  was  granted 
to  an  allottee  who  had  died  prior  to  the  se- 
lection date  of  the  allotment,  the  granting 
of  such  allotment  is  hereby  ratified  and  con- 
firmed, and  shall  be  of  the  same  effect  as  if 
the  allotment  had  been  selected  by  the  al- 
lottee before  the  allottees  death:  Provided, 
That  the  White  Earth  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians  shall  be  compensated  for  such  allot- 
menU in  the  manner  provided  in  sections  6, 
7,  and  8. 

(d)  As  to  any  allotment  that  was  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  March 
19.  1867  (16  Stat.  719),  and  which  was  real- 
lotted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
January  14,  1889  (25  Stat.  642),  such  rcallot- 
ment  Is  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed. 

Sic.  6.  (a)  As  soon  as  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  section  10  of  this  Act  have  been 
met,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  certifica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register  that  such  con- 
ditions have  been  met.  After  such  publica- 
tion, any  allotment  or  interest  which  the 
Secretary,  in  accordance  with  this  Act.  de- 
termines falls  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4(a).  4(b),  or  5(c).  the  Ux  forfeiture, 
sale,  mortgage,  or  other  transfer,  as  de- 
scribed therein,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  made  In  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  all  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  specif- 
ically applicable  to  transfers  of  allotmenU 
or  InteresU  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  Indians,  and  Congress  hereby  does 
approve  and  ratify  any  such  transfer  effec- 
tive as  of  the  date  of  said  transfer,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  6(c).  Compensa- 
tion for  loss  of  allotmenU  or  InteresU  re- 
sulting from  this  approval  and  ratification 
shall  be  determined  and  processed  according 
to  the  provisions  of  section  8. 

(b)  By  virtue  of  the  approval  and  ratifica- 
tion of  transfers  of  allotmenU  or  InteresU 
therein  effected  by  this  section,  all  claims 
against  the  United  States,  the  SUte  of  Min- 
nesota or  any  subdivisions  thereof,  or  any 
other  person  or  entity,  by  the  While  Earth 
Band.  iU  members,  or  by  any  other  Indian 
tribe  or  Indian,  or  any  successors  in  interest 
thereof,  arising  out  of.  and  at  the  time  of  or 
subsequent  to,  the  transfers  described  in 
section  4(a).  4(b),  or  S(c)  and  based  on  any 
Interest  in  or  nontreaty  righU  involving 
such  allotmenU  or  InteresU  therein,  shall 
be  deemed  never  to  have  existed  as  of  the 
date  of  the  transfer,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
other  than  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
any  action  In  any  court  to  recover  title  or 
damages  relating  to  transactions  described 
in  section  4(a),  4(b).  5(a>  or  5(c).  shall  be  for- 
ever barred  unless  the  complaint  Is  filed  not 
later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  this  Act,  or  prior  to  the 
publication  required  by  section  6(a)  which- 
ever occurs  later  in  time:  Provided,  That  im- 
mediately upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  any  such  action  on  behalf  of  the 
White  Earth  Band  of  Chippewa  Indiana 
shall  be  forever  barred,  unless  the  publica- 
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lion  required  by  section  6(a)  does  not  t»ke 
place  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  which  case  the  bar  of 
any  such  action  on  behalf  of  the  White 
Earth  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  shall  be 
deemed  lifted  and  nullified:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  shall  not  issue  to 
the  White  Earth  Band  any  report  rejecting 
litigation  nor  submit  to  Congress  any  legis- 
lation report  pursuant  to  section  2415  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
transactions  described  in  section  4(a).  4(b). 
5(a)  or  5(c)  of  this  Act,  until  and  unless  the 
bar  against  actions  on  behalf  of  the  White 
Earth  Band  is  lifted  and  nullified.  Any  such 
action  filed  within  the  time  period  allowed 
by  this  subsection  shall  not  be  barred;  how- 
ever, the  filing  of  any  such  action  by  an  al- 
lottee, heir,  or  others  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion under  this  Act  shall  bar  such  allottee, 
heir,  or  others  from  receiving  compensation 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  8.  The 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Minnesota  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  such  action  otherwise  proper- 
ly filed  within  the  time  allowed  by  this  sub- 
section. 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  bar  an  heir,  al- 
lottee, or  any  other  person  entitled  to  com- 
pensation under  this  Act  from  maintaining 
an  action,  based  on  the  transactions  de- 
scribed in  section  4(a),  4(b),  5(a).  or  5(c). 
against  the  United  SUtes  in  the  Claims 
Court  pursuant  to  the  Tucker  Act.  section 
1491  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  chal- 
lenging the  constitutional  adequacy  of  the 
compensation  provisions  of  section  8(a)  as 
they  apply  to  a  particular  allotment  or  in- 
terest: Provided,  That  such  action  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Claims  Court  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  issu- 
ance of  the  notice  of  the  Secretary's  com- 
pensation determination  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 8(c).  If  such  an  action  is  not  filed 
within  the  one-hundred-and-eighty-day 
period,  it  shall  be  forever  barred.  The 
United  SUtes  hereby  waives  any  sovereign 
immunity  defense  it  may  have  to  such  an 
action  but  does  not  waive  any  other  de- 
fenses it  may  have  to  such  action.  The  filing 
of  an  action  by  any  heir,  allottee,  or  any 
other  person  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  bar  such  person  forever  from 
receiving  compensation  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  and  shall  diligently  investigate  to  the 
maximum    extent    practicable    all    White 
Earth  Band  allotments  and  shall  determine 
which  allotments  or  interest  fall  within  any 
of  the  provisions  of  section  4(a).  4(b).  or 
5(c).  As  to  all  such  allotments  or  Interests 
determined  to  be  within  the  provisions  of 
section  4(a).  4(b).  or  5(c).  the  SecreUry  shall 
prepare  lists  of  such  allotments  or  interests, 
which  shall  include  allotment  number,  land 
description,  and  allottee's  name,  in  English 
and  Ojibway   where   available.   A   first  list 
shall  be  published  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  in  the  Federal  Register;  In  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  In  Mahnomen 
County.  MlnnesoU:  In  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  in  Becker  County.  Minneso- 
U:  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in 
Clearwater  County.  Minnesota:  in  one  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  in  metropolitan 
Minneapolis-Saint  Paul:  and.  in  the  Secre- 
tary's discretion,  in  any  appropriate  band  or 
tribal    newspaper.    Publication    In    the    re- 
quired newspapers  shall  take  place  no  later 
than  thirty  days  after  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  Any  tribe,  band,  or  group  of  Indians, 
or  any  Individual  shall  have  one  year  after 


the  date  of  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter to  submit  to  the  Secretary  any  addition- 
al allotments  or  interests  which  the  tribe, 
band,  group,  or  Individual  believes  should 
fall  within  any  of  the  provisions  of  section 
4(a),  4(b).  or  5(c).  The  SecreUry.  without 
such  submissions,  may  also  Independently 
determine  that  additional  allotmenU  or  In- 
terests fall  within  such  provisions.  Any  addi- 
tional allotments  or  interests  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
sUtement  identifying  the  allotment  or  In- 
terest and  Its  land  description  and  summa- 
rizing the  reasons  why  It  should  be  added  to 
the  list  required  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  which 
additional  allotments  or  interests  fall  within 
the  provisions  of  section  4(a).  4(b).  or  5(c). 
and  not  later  than  five  hundred  and  forty 
days  of  the  date  of  publication  of  the  Secre- 
tary's first  list  In  the  Federal  Register,  the 
SecreUry  shall  publish  a  second  list  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  previously  required 
newspapers  of  the  allotments  or  Interests 
the  Secretary  has  determined  should  be 
added  to  the  first  published  list. 

(d)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  to  Include  an  allot- 
ment or  Interest  on  the  first  list  required  by 
the  section  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  may  be  judicially  reviewed  pursu- 
ant to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  not 
later  than  ninety  days  of  the  publication 
date  of  the  first  list  of  the  Federal  Register. 
Any  such  action  not  filed  within  such 
ninety-day  period  shall  be  forever  barred. 
Any  determination  made  by  the  Secretary 
to  Include  an  allotment  or  Interest  on  the 
second  list  required  by  this  section  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  or  any 
determination  made  by  the  SecreUry  not  to 
include  an  allotment  or  interest  on  such  list, 
may  be  judicially  reviewed  pursuant  to  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  within  ninety 
days  of  the  publication  date  of  the  second 
list  in  the  Federal  Register.  Any  such  action 
not  filed  within  such  ninety-day  period  shall 
be  forever  barred.  Exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  actions  under  this  subdivision  Is  hereby 
vested  in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  MinnesoU. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Compensation  for  a  loss  of  an 
allotment    or    interest    shall    be    the    fair 
market  value  of  the  land  Interest  therein  as 
of  the  date  of  Ux  forfeiture,  sale,  allotment, 
mortgage,  or  other  transfer  described  In  sec- 
tion 4(a),  4(b),  or  5(c),  less  any  compensa- 
tion actually  received,  plus  Interest  com- 
pounded annually  at  5  per  centum  from  the 
date  of  said  loss  of  an  allotment  or  Interest 
until  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
at  the  general  rate  of  Interest  earned  by 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
funds  thereafter.  A  determination  of  com- 
pensation actually  received  shall  be  support- 
ed by  Federal,  SUte,  or  local  public  docu- 
ments  filed   contemporaneously    with    the 
transaction  or  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence. Compensation  actually  received  shall 
not   be   subtracted   from   the   fair  market 
value  In  any  Instance  where  an  allotment  or 
Interest  was  sold  or  mortgaged  by  a  full  or 
mixed   blood,   under   the   age   of   eighteen 
years,  or  in  any  Instance  where  there  Is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  fraud  occurred  In 
a  sale  or  mortgage.  No  compensation  for 
loss  of  an  allotment  or  Interest  relating  to 
transfers  described  in  section  4(b)  shall  be 
granted  to  any  person  or  the  heirs  of  such 
person  where  such  allotment  or  Interest  was 
received  pursuant  to  SUte  court  probate 
proceedings  and  where  also  it  has  been  or  is 
determined    by    the    Secretary    that    such 
person  or  heirs  were  not  entitled  to  Inherit 
the  allotment  or  Interest. 


(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
date  of  transfer  applicable  to  InteresU  de- 
scribed In  section  4(b)(6)  shall  be  the  last 
date  on  which  any  Interest  In  the  subject  al- 
lotment was  transferred  by  document  of 
record  by  any  other  heir  of  the  allottee;  and 
the  date  of  transfer  applicable  to  allotments 
described  in  section  5(c)  shall  be  the  selec- 
tion date.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  esUblish  the  fair  market 
value  of  various  types  of  land  for  various 
years,  which  shall  govern  the  compensation 
payable  under  this  section  unless  a  claimant 
demonstrates  that  a  particular  allotment  or 
interest  had  a  value  materially  different 
from  the  value  established  by  the  SecreUry. 
(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  written 
notice  of  the  SecreUry's  compensation  de- 
termination to  the  allottees  or  heirs  entitled 
thereto.  Such  notice  shall  describe  the  basis 
for  the  Secretary's  determination,  the  appli- 
cable time  limiU  for  judicial  review  of  the 
determination,    and    the    process    whereby 
such  compensation  will  be  dUtributed.  The 
SecreUry  shall  proceed  to  make  such  heir- 
ship determinations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  the  notice  required  by  this  section: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  accept  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  heirship  any  determi- 
nation of  the  courts  of  the  State  of  Mlnne- 
soU as  provided  In  section  5(a)  of  this  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
give  written  notice  only  to  those  allottees  or 
heirs  whose  addresses  can  be  ascertained  by 
reasonable  and  diligent  efforts;  otherwise 
such  notice  shall  be  given  by  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

(d)  The  SecreUry's  administrative  deter- 
mination of  the  appropriate  amount  of  com- 
pensation computed  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  may  be  judicially  reviewed 
pursuant  to  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  not  later  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  Issuance  of  notice  as  aforesaid; 
after  such  time  the  SecreUry's  determina- 
tion shall  be  conclusive  and  all  judicial 
review  shall  be  barred.  Exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  such  action  Is  hereby  vested  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota. 

(e)  Once  a  compensation  determination 
has  become  conclusive  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d).  the  Secretary  shall 
certify  such  determination  to  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Treasury  and  such  conclusive  deter- 
mination shall  be  treated  as  a  final  judg- 
ment, award  or.  compromise  settlement 
under  the  provisions  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1304.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay  out  of  the  funds  In  the  Treasury  Into  a 
separate  Interest  bearing  White  Earth  Set- 
tlement Fund  account  the  amount  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  each 
case.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
then  make  a  diligent  effort  to  locate  each 
allottee  or  heir;  however.  If,  after  two  years 
from  the  date  on  which  a  determination  be- 
comes conclusive  an  allottee  or  heir  cannot 
be  located,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  declare  the  amount  owing  to  such  al- 
lottee or  heir  forfeited. 

(f)  Any  and  all  amounts  forfeited  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (e)  together  with  the  In- 
terest accumulated  thereon,  pursuant  to 
section  8  shall  be  transferred  annually  to 
the  fund  established  under  section  12  for 
the  White  Earth  Band. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
heirs.  If  heretofore  undetermined,  or  modify 
the  Inventory  of  an  existing  heirship  deter- 
mination of  any  full  or  mixed  blood  or 
Indian  enrolled  In  any  other  federally  recog- 
nized  Indian   tribe,   band,   or  community. 


where  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  SecreUry  shall 
accept  any  determination  of  heirship  by  the 
courts  of  the  SUte  of  Minnesota  as  provided 
in  section  5(a)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  6  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  publica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  certification  that  the  following  con- 
ditions have  been  satisfied: 

( 1 )  The  SUte  of  Minnesota,  in  accordance 
with  Laws  of  Minnesota  1984,  chapter  539, 
has  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary providing  for  the  transfer  of  ten 
thousand  acres  of  land  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation 
to  the  United  States  to  hold  In  trust  for  the 
White  Earth  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  as 
the  SUtes  contribution  to  the  settlement 
provided  for  by  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  enter  Into  such  an  agreement  until 
the  Secretary  determines,  or  the  authorized 
governing  body  of  the  band  certifies  to  the 
SecreUry  In  writing,  that  the  agreement 
win  result  In  the  transfer  of  ten  thousand 
acres  which  possess  reasonable  value  for  the 
White  Earth  Band,  Including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  value  for  agricultural,  recreational, 
forestry,  commercial,  residential.  Industrial, 
or  general  land  consolidation  purposes.  The 
land  transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  United  SUtes  sub- 
ject to  all  existing  accesses,  roads,  ease- 
menU,  rlghu  of  way,  or  similar  uses  unless 
the  Governor  and  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  Mliuiesota  certify  In  writing  to  the 
Secretary  the  SUte's  Intent  to  abandon 
such  uses  on  a  particular  parcel. 

(2)  The  SUte,  In  accordance  with  the 
Laws  of  Minnesota  1984,  chapter  539,  has 
appropriated  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  United  SUtes  with  technical 
and  computer  assistance  for  Implementing 
the  settlement  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

(3)  The  United  States  has  appropriated 
$6,600,000  for  economic  development  for  the 
benefit  of  the  White  Earth  Band  of  Chippe- 
wa Indians. 

(b)  Upon  final  acceptance  by  the  Secre- 
Ury, the  land  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  reserved 
as  of  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  and  to  be  part  of 
the  trust  land  of  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion for  all  purposes. 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  In  this  Act  Is  Intended  to 
alter  the  jurisdiction  currently  possessed  by 
the  White  Earth  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians, 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  or  the  United 
States  over  Indians  or  non-Indians  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  White  Earth 
Reservation. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  White  Earth  Economic  Devel- 
opment and  Tribal  Government  Fund. 
Money  In  this  Fund  shall  be  held  In  trust  by 
the  United  States  for  the  White  Earth  Band 
of  Chippewa  Indians,  and  shall  be  invested 
and  managed  by  the  Secretary  in  the  same 
manner  as  tribal  trust  funds  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  June  24.  1938  (25  U.S.C.  162a). 

(b)  The  White  Earth  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  Tribal  Government  Fund  shall 
consist  of— 

(1)  money  received  by  the  White  Earth 
Band  as  compensation  pursuant  to  section  8; 
and 

(2)  money  received  by  the  White  Earth 
Band  as  a  result  of  amounts  forfeited  pursu- 
ant to  section  8(r):  and 

(3)  money  received  as  an  appropriation 
pursuant  to  section  15;  and 

(4)  Income  accruing  on  such  sums. 


Income  accruing  to  the  White  Earth  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Tribal  Government 
Fund  shall,  without  further  appropriation, 
be  available  for  expenditure  as  provided  In 
subsection  (c). 

(c)  Income  from  the  fund  may  be  used  by 
the  authorized  governing  body  of  the  band 
for  band  administration.  Principal  and 
Income  may  be  used  by  the  authorized  gov- 
erning body  of  the  band  for  economic  devel- 
opment, land  acquisition,  and  InvestmenU: 
Provided,  however.  That  under  no  circum- 
stances shall  any  portion  of  the  moneys  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  be  used  for  per 
caplU  payments  to  any  members  of  the 
band:  Provided  further,  That  none  of  the 
funds  described  In  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
expended  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
band  until— 

(1)  such  body  has  adopted  a  band  finan- 
cial ordinance  and  Investment  plan  for  the 
use  of  such  funds;  and 

(2)  such  body  has  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  waiver  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  any  loss  resulting  from 
the  use  of  such  funds;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  has  approved  the  band 
financial  ordinance  and  investment  plan. 
The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  reject  in 
writing  such  ordinance  and  plan  within 
sixty  days  of  the  date  it  Is  mailed  or  other- 
wise submitted  to  him:  Provided.  That  such 
ordinance  and  plan  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved If,  sixty  days  after  submission,  the 
Secretary  has  not  so  approved  or  rejected  It. 
The  SecreUry  shall  approve  the  ordinance 
and  plan  if  it  adequately  contains  the  ele- 
ment specified  In  this  subsection. 

Sec.  13.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  to 
the  contrary,  the  United  States  grants  lU 
permission  to  the  State  of  MlnnesoU  to 
transfer  land  to  the  White  Earth  Band  as 
described  In  section  10(a)(1)  which  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may  have 
been  obUlned  by  the  State  pursuant  to 
other  Federal  law  or  with  Federal  assist- 
ance. Any  restrictions  or  conditions  Imposed 
by  any  other  Federal  law  or  regulation  on 
the  transfer  of  such  land  are  hereby  waived 
and  removed. 

Sec.  14.  Not  later  than  five  years,  or  as 
soon  as  possible,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  make 
all  determinations,  provide  all  notices,  and 
complete  the  administrative  work  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  in  making 
compensation  determinations  and  paymenu 
under  this  Act  to  original  allottees  and  el- 
derly heirs.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  by  January  1  of  each  year  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  which  report  shall  sum- 
marize the  administrative  progress  to  date 
and  shall  estimate  the  amount  and  nature 
of  work  left  to  be  done. 

Sec.  15.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  White  Earth  Band 
$6,600,000  as  a  grant  to  be  expended  as  pro- 
vided In  section  12. 

Sec.  16.  None  of  the  moneys  which  are  dis- 
tributed under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  SUte  Income  Uxes  or  be  consid- 
ered as  Income  or  resources  In  determining 
eligibility  for  or  the  amount  of  assistance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other 
federally  assisted  program. 

Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized.  If  so 
requested  by  the  authorized  governing  body 
of  the  White  Earth  Band,  to  exchange  any 
of  the  land  which  Is  transferred  to  the 
United    SUtes    as    described    In    section 


10(a)(1)  for  any  other  land  within  the  exK- 
rior  boundaries  of  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion which  Is  owned  by  the  United  SUtes. 
the  SUte  of  MlnnesoU.  or  any  of  the 
State's  political  subdivisions.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  require  an 
exchange  not  agreed  to  by  all  parties  to  the 
exchange. 

Sec.  18.  Any  lands  acquired  by  the  White 
Earth  Band  within  the  exterior  boundaries  • 
of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  with  funds 
referred  to  In  section  12.  or  by  the  SecreUry 
pursuant  to  section  17,  shall  be  held  In  trust 
by  the  United  States.  Such  lands  shsU  be 
deemed  to  have  been  reserved  from  thi  date 
of  the  establishment  of  said  reservation  and 
to  be  part  of  the  trust  land  of  the  White 
Earth  Band  for  all  purpowa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Strano]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

OnfKKAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    UDALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  S. 
1396. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  XTDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  8.  1396 
provides  for  the  settlement  of  numer- 
ous individual  Indian  claims  to  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  White 
Earth  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

These  claims  grow  out  of  the  allot- 
ment of  the  tribal  lands  of  the  White 
Earth  Band  of  Chippewa  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  in  the  early  1900's. 
Title  to  these  lands  was  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  individ- 
ual allottee.  Over  the  years,  most  of 
these  lands  went  out  of  Indian  owner- 
ship under  questionable  legal  proce- 
dures and  are  now  held  by  non-Indi- 
ans, the  State,  or  the  counties. 

These  legal  claims,  asserted  by  the 
original  allottees  or  their  heirs,  have 
cast  a  cloud  on  the  title  of  the  non- 
Indian  owners.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
titles  on  the  reservation  has  caused 
considerable  economic  and  social  dis- 
ruption. The  bill  provides  for  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  these  claims  with 
compensation  being  paid  to  the  Indian 
claimants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  passage  of 
this  bill,  but  with  some  reluctance.  In 
legislation  proposing  settlement  of 
Indian  land  claims,  it  has  been  my 
policy  to  require  that  all  parties  In- 
volved negotiate  a  reasonable  settle- 
ment and  that  they  all  consent  to  the 
terms  of  the  proposal. 


Q. 
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My  reluctance  stems  from  the  fact 
that,  in  this  case,  the  Indian  tribe  sind 
the  tribal  council  do  not.  at  this  time, 
support  this  bill.  The  tribal  council, 
along  with  the  other  parties,  negotiat- 
ed and  agreed  to  a  settlement  of  these 
claims  in  the  spring  of  1985.  Although 
the  tribal  council  subsequently  with- 
drew its  consent  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  S.  1396  substantially  con- 
forms to  that  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  claims  which 
could  be  asserted  only  by  the  individ- 
ual Indians  who  may  number  in  the 
hundreds  and  many  of  whom  would  be 
unknown.  The  negotiation  of  a  general 
settlement  of  these  claims  would  be 
almost  impossible.  No  reasonable 
counteroffer  ha",  been  made  to  the  S. 
1396  proposal. 

For  these  reasons  and  because  I  feel 
this  is  about  the  best  deal  the  Indians 
can  get.  I  do  support  passage  of  the 
bill. 

I  want  to  make  clear.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  my  support  of  this  bill  does  not 
mean  that  my  general  policy  on  these 
matters  has  changed.  I  still  feel  that 
tribal  consent  is  a  prerequisite  for  leg- 
islative settlement  of  Indian  land 
claims. 

a  1305 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  1396,  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  Land  Settle- 
ment Act. 

Like  many  other  Indian  reservations, 
the  White  Earth  Reservation  was  di- 
vided and  allotted  to  individual  Indi- 
ans, and  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States.  However,  in  the  case  of  the 
White  Earth  Reservation.  Congress  in 
1907  passed  what  is  referred  to  as  the 
Clapp  amendment.  This  statute  pur- 
ported to  provide  that  mixed  blood 
adult  White  Earth  allottees  took  their 
lands  in  fee  simple  and  not  in  trust. 
The  courts  have  ruled,  beginning  in 
1977.  that  Congress  could  not  have  ab- 
rogated that  vested  trust  status  of  al- 
lotment unilaterally.  Therefore,  many 
of  the  allotments  that  were  subse- 
quently lost  by  Indian  allottees 
through  tax  sales,  fraud,  and  so  forth, 
were  illegal.  This  has  created  a  cloud 
on  the  titles  of  lands  held  by  innocent 
bonafide  third  party  purchasers  in 
northern  Minnesota. 

S.  1396  is  the  result  of  bipartisan  ef- 
forts in  Minnesota  and  here  in  the 
Congress  to  address  the  problem.  The 
legislation  would:  provide  an  adminis- 
trative remedy  to  those  heirs  of  the 
original  allottees,  whom  the  Federal 
Government,  as  trustee,  failed  to  pro- 
tect; clear  the  titles  of  current  inno- 
cent land  owners;  and  provide  funds  to 
the  White  Earth  Band  for  economic 
development. 

The  bill  Is  controversial.  Generally, 
the  Congress  attempts  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  negotiated  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  supported  by 
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the  tribe.  The  tribe  is  not  a  party  to 
these  claims  and  has  opposed  the  bill. 
However.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  only 
settlement  possible.  This  is  a  fair  com- 
promise which  will  benefit  the  individ- 
ual heirs  and  the  tribe;  therefore,  I 
support  passage  of  S.  1396. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Stangeland]. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Strang!  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  First  of  all.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  extreme  thanks  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall].  for  his  judi- 
cious action  on  this  matter  and  his 
eminent  approach  of  fairness.  I  think 
there  Is  no  question  that  the  fairness 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  is  above  reproach,  and  I  just 
want  to  thank  him  for  his  efforts  on 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Minnesota,  Bruce 
Vento,  for  chairing  the  subcommittee 
that  heard  this  legislation  and  has 
worked  so  diligently  in  trying  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  floor.  This  legis- 
lation represents  the  true  spirit  of  bi- 
partisan compromise  in  what  has  been 
described  as  a  very  controversial  issue, 
certainly  supported  by  the  Minnesota 
delegation.  Democrat  and  Republican 
alike,  supported  by  the  two  senators, 
supported  by  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

This  bill  win  settle  three  main  con- 
cerns. First,  it  will  pay  the  proper 
amounts  of  money  to  those  heirs  and 
allottees  who  are  denied  that  proper 
amount  in  land  sales  that  are  ques- 
tionable. All  of  this  arises  from  the 
court  case  in  1977. 

It  also  clears  title  for  100,000  acres 
of  land  for  people  who  bought  land  in 
good  faith,  farmers,  resort  operators, 
businessmen,  and  homeowners,  bought 
land  in  good  faith  believing  they  had 
clear  title.  But  the  action  of  the  court 
in  1977  brought  about  this  cloudy  title 
situation. 

It  also  gives  the  band  some  redress. 
The  White  Earth  Band  has  suffered 
because  of  the  loss  of  this  land  from 
heirs  and  allottees  into  non-Indian 
hands.  As  a  result  of  that  suffering, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  unemployment 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  depression  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation,  and  this  bill 
will  resolve  those  three  issues. 

If  we  were  to  go  to  litigation,  there  is 
a  chance  that  many  of  the  heirs  and 
allottees  would  not  get  anything.  First 
of  all,  many  of  their  claims  would  be 
too  small  to  litigate.  Second,  the  band 
would  get  virtually  nothing  in  litiga- 
tion, and  it  would  take  35  years  to 
clear  title. 

The  owners  of  that  land  now  cannot 
borrow  money  against  that  land  at 


true  value,  they  cannot  sell  that  land 
for  true  value  because  of  the  cloudy 
title.  This  legislation  Is  the  fairest  and 
the  most  equitable  way  to  go  In  resolv- 
ing the  problem.  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  the  House  would  pass  thla 
legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dvmally]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  opposition  to  S.  1396. 
This  piece  of  legislation  is  just  an- 
other example  of  another  effort  to  dis- 
avow the  legal,  hard  fought  and  long- 
time rights  of  the  people  of  the  Indian 
nation.  But,  more  importantly,  it  is  an 
example  of  the  lack  of  respect  that  we 
are  demonstrating  as  a  nation  to  the 
native  Americans. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  S.  1396 
was  considered  by  the  full  committee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  only  7  of  the 
40  members  present.  It  is  also  my  un- 
derstanding that  a  point  of  order  was 
not  called,  and  a  piece  of  legislation  as 
far-reaching  as  this— a  bill  which  will 
take  away  the  land  of  the  White  Earth 
Reservation— legislation  which  vio- 
lates the  treaties  between  this  Nation 
and  the  Chippewa  Indians— was 
rushed  through  this  committee  and  is 
now  before  us  for  consideration. 

S.  1396  is  a  controversial  bill.  It  rati- 
fies the  land  acquisition  of  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians;  it  takes  the  land  that  is 
provided  in  treaties;  it  gives  rights  to 
illegal  squatters,  and  fails  to  compen- 
sate the  heirs  of  American  Indians 
who  were  swindled  out  of  their  land 
years  ago. 

This  bill  Is  also  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  deprives  American  Indians  of 
their  property  without  due  process  of 
l&w. 

If  a  precedent  is  set  by  this  legisla- 
tion, then  we  have  opened  the  door  for 
reversal  of  all  treaties,  dismantling  the 
very  foundation  of  our  society  and  our 
relations  with  the  American  Indian 
people  of  this  Nation,  the  original 
owners  of  the  land. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  acting  in  bad  faith  if  this  leg- 
islation is  passed.  We  are  violating  the 
founding  principles  of  our  Nation. 

I  strongly  call  for  a  "no"  vote  on  this 
issue  and  ask  that  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  say  to 
the  Senate  and  the  Reagsui  adminis- 
tration that  we  will  not  be  a  party  to 
an  illegal  seizure  of  Indian  land.  We 
should  say  in  rejecting  this  legislation 
that  we  believe  in  our  Constitution 
and  that  the  rights  of  American 
Indian  people  will  not  be  violated. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]. 


Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  land  claims  of  the 
White  Earth  are  complicated  and  an 
emotional  matter,  but  indeed  this 
measure  before  us  today  should  not  be 
a  controversial  measure.  The  land 
claims  we  are  dealing  with  here  have 
their  roots  in  questionable  actions 
which  took  place  70  or  80  years  ago. 

Few  dispute  the  misfortune  associat- 
ed with  the  past  of  the  White  Earth, 
the  fact  remains  that  over  roughly 
100,000  acres  of  land  claims  are  untest- 
ed and  of  unknown  legal  value.  Given 
these  circumstances,  I  have  responded 
to  various  proposals  over  the  past  3 
years  which  attempt  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  I  have  participat- 
ed in  2-day-long  committee  hearings 
covering  many  hours  of  testimony.  I 
have  met  with  all  of  the  Interested 
groups,  citizens.  Federal.  State,  and 
local  officials  urging  their  participa- 
tion and  seeking  their  input. 
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Hearing  the  many  diverse  voices  on 
this  matter  has  convinced  me  that  no 
one  gains  by  the  present  uncertainty 
at  White  Earth.  In  this  process,  I  have 
not  been  wedded  to  any  particular  so- 
lution, but  it  was  obvious  a  solution 
had  to  be  found. 

The  proposal  that  is  before  us  is  a 
good  product;  it  represents  a  good 
faith  effort  to  deal  with  the  mixed 
blood  land  transfer  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interlor-BIA  lapse  of  trust  re- 
sponsibility. 

This  measure  has  evolved  from  the 
initially  introduced  legislation  and  is 
substantially  Improved  for  the  White 
Earth  Band  and  their  heirs.  While  it 
has  not  won  the  support  of  the  band, 
strong  support  Is  evident  from  individ- 
ual leaders.  The  measure  before  us  Is 
based  on  a  White  Earth  Band  initia- 
tive which  at  one  point  they  support- 
ed, but  subsequently  reneged  on  that 
particular  agreement. 

In  other  words,  support  from  the 
White  Earth  Band  has  seesawed  back 
and  forth.  There  has  never  been  a  vote 
on  this  on  the  part  of  the  tribe.  In 
fact,  the  elected  tribal  leader,  is  in 
support  of  this  particular  measure,  if 
anything  that  would  reflect  that  the 
tribe  at  least  indirectly  is  supporting 
through  an  elected  leader. 

The  Senate  measure.  S.  1396.  ad- 
dresses the  land  claims  by  establishing 
a  formula  and  setting  up  a  fund  to 
compensate  allottees,  heirs  and  the 
White  Earth  Band  for  possible  claims 
they  may  have  to  the  land  In  question. 
Second,  it  clears  the  titles  of  the  af- 
fected non-Indian  landowners,  which 
of  course  is  necessary:  and  third,  it 
preserves  the  right  of  the  Indian 
claimant  to  file  suit  for  return  of  the 
land  or  judicially  challenge  a  compen- 
sation determination. 


I  want  to  emphasize  that,  that  the 
third  point,  that  it  preserves  the  right 
of  the  Indian  claimant  to  file  suit  for 
return  of  the  land  or  Judicially  chal- 
lenge a  compensation  determination. 

Fourth,  it  provides,  as  a  condition  in 
the  bill,  the  contribution  by  the  State 
of  Minnesota  of  10,000  acres  of  State- 
owned  land.  The  legislation  before  us 
today  Is  the  only  attempt  at  the  solu- 
tion to  the  White  Earth  claims  issue 
that  has  gained  any  measure  of  sup- 
port. I  support  the  legislation  with  re- 
luctance, but  nevertheless,  I  think  It  is 
a  solution  that  is  necessary. 

Many.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  try  and 
solve  this  problem  by  expanding  It  to 
other  Issues.  The  initial  reservation  in 
the  White  Earth  area  was  nearly 
800.000  acres,  and  that  is  Important; 
because  today  it  has  dwindled  down  to 
some  50.000  acres. 

This  legislation  deals  with  100,000  of 
that  initial  800,000-acre  reservation.  I 
am  open  and  I  am  sure  the  committee 
is  open  to  looking  at  other  problems 
that  have  occurred  which  have  result- 
ed in  the  loss  of  the  other  lands  that 
the  Indians  rightfully  had  In  that  par- 
ticular area. 

Problems  are  not  solved  by  expand- 
ing them  to  deal  with  portions  that 
are  not  germane.  In  1977,  the  Minne- 
sota Supreme  Court  determined  that 
there  was  indeed  a  clouded  title  on 
some  of  these  lands,  and  it  remimded 
that  case  back  to  the  district  court  for 
consideration. 

The  fact  is  that  even  today,  they  are 
just  that— they  are  clouded  titles. 
Indeed,  If  we  were  to  pursue  this,  we 
would  find  that  there  are  probably  In 
excess  of  10,000  heirs  with  regards  to 
that  land  which  was  transferred  In 
terms  of  title  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century. 

Certainly  we  could  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  litigation  that  would  be  of 
no  general  benefit  to  the  White  Earth 
Indians  in  that  area. 

So  I  would  urge  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. Actually,  the  allottees,  heirs, 
and  band  in  this  case  gets  some  $23 
million  of  payment,  which  I  think  will 
do  significantly  greater  good  than  a 
prolonged  consideration  and  litigation 
of  an  issue,  which  has  caused  so  much 
rancor  and  emotion  In  these  northern 
Minnesota  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  S.  1396.  the 
White  Earth  Indian  Land  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act.  This  measure,  if  ap- 
proved, will  ratify  a  gross  injustice 
which  has  been  perpetrated  against 
the  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  in  northwestern 
Minnesota.  It  will  extinguish  the  unre- 
solved claims  of  thousands  of  Indians 
and  their  heirs  to  approximately 
110.000  acres  of  reservation  land.  This 
bill,  which  has  been  characterized  by 
its  proponents  as  an  equitable  solution 


to  a  very  complex  problem,  lacks  the 
support  of  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion Tribal  Council  and  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribal  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  should,  therefore,  be  rejected 
by  my  colleagues  as  morally  wrong 
and  constitutionally  suspect. 

The  White  Earth  Reservation  was 
established  In  1867  by  treaty  and  origi- 
nally encompassed  a  total  of  837,000 
acres  of  land.  Its  size  has  presently 
dwindled  to  56,000  acres  as  the  result 
of  a  series  of  laws  passed  by  Congress 
designed  to  break  up  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  destroy  tribal  relations. 

The  U.S.  General  Allotment  Act. 
passed  in  1887,  parceled  out  reserva- 
tion land  to  individual  Indian  families, 
imposing  private  property  ownership 
in  place  of  traditional  communal  own- 
ership. 

The  Nelson  Act  of  1889  resulted  In 
160  acre  allotments  being  issued  to  the 
Minnesota  Chlppewas  to  be  held  In 
trust  by  the  United  SUtes.  This  ar- 
rangment  meant  that  the  land  could 
not  be  taxed,  sold,  or  transferred  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

In  1906,  Congress  passed  the  Burke 
Act  which  conferred  outright  owner- 
ship to  the  Indians,  removed  all  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  the  land,  and 
continued  the  nontaxable  nature  of 
the  property.  That  same  year,  howev- 
er, the  Clapp  amendment  was  ap- 
proved which  removed  taxing  restric- 
tions from  the  land  held  by  mixed 
bloods.  As  the  result,  the  SUte  and 
counties  began  to  assess  taxes  on  land 
owned  by  mixed  bloods  and  those  who 
failed  to  pay  forfeited  their  property. 

Now,  75  years  later,  the  courts  have 
held  that  all  of  the  various  congres- 
sional actions  abrogated  the  Indians' 
rights  without  compensation;  there- 
fore, the  forfeited  land,  much  of 
which  is  now  held  by  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, the  three  counties  In  which 
the  reservation  Is  located,  and  private 
citizens,  is  subject  to  claim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  White  Earth  Chip- 
pewa Indians  have  proposed  that  they 
be  awarded  $500  million  for  compensa- 
tion to  the  allottees  and  their  heirs. 
These  funds  would  be  used  to  pur- 
chase the  reservation  land  back  from 
those  presently  holding  clouded  title. 
Private  citizens  could  then  lease  a  life 
estate  from  the  tribe  which  would 
allow  them  to  utilize  the  property 
until  they  are  deceased. 

I  think  that  this  plan  deserves  con- 
sideration. All  of  the  parties  involved 
need  to  resume  their  negotiations. 
Clearly,  there  Is  no  way  to  resolve  this 
situation  In  a  manner  that  will  make 
everyone  happy.  But  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation Is  a  step  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. I  plan  to  cast  my  vote  against  It 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  to  say  that  this  is  a 
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fair  compromise  of  a  very  complicated 
and  importAnt  subject;  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  pass  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
commend  the  leader  of  the  House 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  Udall],  for  his  courageous 
stand  on  this  issue,  in  bringing  it  to  a 
vote. 

I  support  the  bill,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill.  S.  1396. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi?  The 
Chair  hears  none  and,  without  objec- 
tion, appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Whitten,  Traxler.  McHoch. 
Natcher.  Akaka.  Watkins.  Durbin 
and  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Messrs.  Myers  of  Indiana. 
Rogers.  Skeen.  and  Conte. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
534.  URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION  FOR  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE.  1986 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  534)  mtking  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1986,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain what  he  is  doing? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  this  is  the  $5  billion  urgent 
supplemental  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  which  we  passed  in 
the  House  on  February  26.  1986.  We 
have  been  waiting  for  the  other  body 
to  act.  The  House  had  provided  that 
they  have  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  to  sign  up  under  the  conservation 
reserve  program. 

The  other  body,  in  turn,  struck  that 
provision  out.  The  law  currently  pro- 
vides for  2  years  in  which  they  can 
sign  up.  So  this  is  a  request  to  go  to 
conference  on  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal that  we  had  up  in  the  House  by 
unanimous  consent  recently. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  has  this 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  on  the 
committee? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mrs.  Smith  repre- 
sents the  minority;  yes. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Yes.  It 
has;  we  are  fully  in  compliance. 


PERMISSION     TO     HAVE     UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TOMORROW, 

MARCH  12,  1986.  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  534. 

URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE. 
1986 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  Wednesday, 
March  12,  1986,  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  534)  making  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


EX- 
THE 
SITE 


PROVIDING        FOR        THE 
CHANGE     OF    LAND     FOR 
CAPE    HENRY    MEMORIAL 
IN  FORT  STORY,  VA 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3556)  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
change of  land  for  the  Cape  Henry 
Memorial  site  in  Port  Story,  VA. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 3556 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  transfer  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  over  approximately 
0.23  acres  of  land  within  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park,  Virginia,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  and  In  exchange  therefor,  he 
may  accept  administrative  Jurisdiction  over 
a  like  amount  of  land  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transfer  of  which  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized, for  the  purpose  of  relocating  the 
Cape  Henry  Memorial  Cross.  Land  over 
which  Jurisdiction  is  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  become  part  of 
Colonial  National  HUtorical  Parli.  and  land 
over  which  Jurisdiction  is  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  become  part  of 
Port  Story  Military  Reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 


nia [Mr.  LAGOMARSINO]  wlll  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vekto]. 

GElfERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  3556.  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   VENTO.   Mr.  Speaker.   I   yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
3556  is  to  authorize  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  exchange  two  small  par- 
cels of  land  needed  to  facilitate  the 
permanent  relocation  of  the  Cape 
Henry  Memorial  Cross  site. 

The  Cape  Henry  Memorial  Cross 
was  erected  in  the  early  1930's.  In 
1938,  legislation  was  enacted  authoriz- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  memorial  cross 
and  accompanying  quarter  acre  of 
land  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, to  be  administered  as  a  part  of  the 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park. 

Shoreline  erosion  so  damaged  the 
original  memorial  site  that  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  in  1981  arranged  with 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  move 
the  memorial  back  from  the  shore 
onto  nearby  Army  land.  The  legisla- 
tion before  us  authorizes  the  neces- 
sary exchanges  of  land  to  make  this 
relocation  permanent. 

In  correspondence  with  Representa- 
tive Whitehurst,  the  bill's  sponsor. 
Representative  Dellums,  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Installations  and  Fa- 
cilities noted  that  the  Army  already 
has  authority  under  10  U.S.C.  2667  to 
effect  the  land  transfer.  H.R.  3556 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or similar  authority,  in  this  Instance  to 
complete  the  land  exchange. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  H.R.  3556.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
small  administrative  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3556.  This  minor,  noncontrover- 
sial  bill  simply  authorizes  an  exchange 
of  0.23  acres  of  land  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  the  Fort  Story 
Military  Reservation.  The  exchange  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  National  Park 
Service  with  title  to  the  land  on  which 
the  Cape  Henry  Memorial  Cross  is 
presently  located.  The  cross  was  relo- 
cated in  1981  due  to  shoreline  erosion. 


Mr.  Speaker,  no  costs  are  involved  in 
ths  exchange,  it  is  supported  by  all 
parties  to  the  exchange,  and  is  strong- 
ly supported  by  the  administration. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  inunedlate 
adoption  of  H.R.  3556. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3556. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PEACE,  STABILITY,  AND  RECON- 
CILIATION IN  IRELAND  AND 
NORTHERN  IRELAND  ACT  OF 
1986 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4329)  to  authorize  United  States 
contributions  to  the  International 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  the  No- 
vember 15,  1985,  agreement  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4329 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Peace,  Sta- 
bility, and  Reconciliation  in  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland  Act  of  1986". 

8EC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  PiNDiMos.— The  Congress— 

(1)  finds  that  the  agreement  signed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  on  November 
15,  1985,  Is  a  clear  demonstration  of  British 
and  Irish  determination  to  make  progress 
concerning  the  complex  situation  in  North- 
em  Ireland; 

(2)  reaffirms  the  support  for  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Agreement  which  It  expressed  through 
the  adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 239  in  December  1985; 

(3)  Is  particularly  encouraged  that  these 
two  neighbors,  longstanding  friends  of  the 
United  States,  have  Joined  together  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  and  social  development 
of  those  areas  In  Ireland  and  Northern  Ire- 
land which  have  suffered  most  severely 
from  the  consequences  of  violence  In  recent 
years;  and 

(4)  believes  that,  in  recognition  of  our  ties 
of  kinship,  history,  and  commitment  to 
democratic  values,  the  United  States  should 
participate  in  this  renewed  commitment  to 
social  and  economic  progress  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  affected  areas  of  Ireland. 

(b)  PuHPosM.— It  Is,  therefore,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  provide  for  United  States 
contributions  In  support  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement,  such  contributions  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  $250,000,000  in  economic  sup- 
port fund  assistance  for  payment  to  the 


International  Fund  established  pursuant  to 
the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement,  as  well  as  other 
assistance  to  serve  as  an  incentive  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  reconciliation  in 
Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland.  The  purpose 
of  these  United  States  contributions  shall 
be  to  support  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  In 
promoting  reconciliation  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  establishment  of  a  society  in 
Northern  Ireland  in  which  all  may  live  In 
peace,  free  from  discrimination,  terrorism, 
and  intolerance,  and  with  the  opportunity 
for  both  communities  to  participate  fully  in 
the  structures  and  processes  of  government. 

8EC.  3.  UNITED  STATES  CONTRIBITIONS, 

(a)  Economic  Support  Fund  Assistance.— 
Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1990  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  not 
less  than  $50,000,000  shall  be  used  for  a 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Fund.  For  the  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987  funds  previously  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  that  chapter  for 
those  years  shall  be  used  for  this  contribu- 
tion. To  carry  out  this  subsection,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
that  chapter  (In  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  appropriated) 
$50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1990.  which  amounts  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  Other  Assistance.— The  following  au- 
thorities may  also  be  used  for  United  States 
programs  In  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland 
in  support  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement: 

(1)  Section  108  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  Private  Sector 
Revolving  Fund). 

(2)  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  that 
Act  (relating  to  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation),  without  regard  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  the  second  undesignated  para- 
graph of  section  231  of  that  Act. 

(3)  Section  661  of  that  Act  (relating  to  the 
Trade  and  Development  Program). 

SEC.  I.  CONDITIONS  AND  UNDERSTANDINGS  RELAT. 
ING  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS. 

(a)  Promoting  Economic  and  Social  Ri- 

CONSTHUCTION         AND         DEVELOPMENT.— The 

United  States  contributions  provided  for  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  only  to  support  and 
promote  economic  and  social  reconstruction 
and  redevelopment  In  Ireland  and  Northern 
Ireland.  The  restrictions  contained  in  sec- 
tions 531(e)  and  660(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  apply  with  respect  to 
any  such  contributions. 

(b)  United  States  Representation  on  the 
Board  op  the  Fund.— The  President  shall 
make  every  effort.  In  consultation  with  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Oovemment  of  Ireland,  to  ensure  that 
there  Is  United  States  representation  on  the 
Board  of  the  International  Fund. 

(c)  Prior  CERTiricATioNS.— Each  fiscal 
year,  the  United  States  may  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  Intematlonal  Fund  only  if  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  he 
Is  satisfied  that— 

(1)  the  Board  of  the  Fund,  as  a  whole,  is 
broadly  represenUtlve  of  the  interesU  of 
the  communities  in  Ireland  and  Northem 
Ireland;  and 

(2)  disbursements  from  the  Fund— 

(A)  will  be  distributed  In  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity  and 
nondiscrimination  In  employment,  without 
regard  to  religious  affiliation:  and 

(B)  will  address  the  needs  of  both  conunu- 
nlties  In  Northem  Ireland. 


Each  such  certification  shall  include  a  de^ 
tailed  explanation  of  the  basis  for  the  Presi- 
dent's decision. 

sec.  t,  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
United  States  Oovemment  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  Intematlonal  Fund,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
degree  to  which— 

( 1 )  the  Fund  has  contributed  to  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  communities  In  Northern 
Ireland; 

(2)  the  United  States  contribution  to  the 
Fund  is  meeting  Its  objectives  of  encourag- 
ing new  investment.  Job  creation,  and  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  strict 
equality  of  opportunity;  and 

(3)  the  Fund  has  Increased  respect  for  the 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  of 
all  people  in  Northem  Ireland. 

8EC.  «.  REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  FUNDS  FOR 
•INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES". 

(a)  Disbursements.  Audits,  and  Re- 
ports.—The  provisions  relating  to  disburse- 
ment on  vouchers,  audits,  and  submission  of 
reports  with  respect  to  expenditures  pursu- 
ant to  the  Joint  Resolution  of  July  11,  1956 
(Public  Law  689).  shall  also  apply  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  pursuant  to  section 
109(c)  of  the  Act  of  November  22,  1983 
(Public  Law  98-164). 

(b)  Funds  Subject  to  Requirements.- 
That  section  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  addition  to  '  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  therof  "Of"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "by  section  102(2) "  and 
all  that  follows  through  1985"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  fiscal  year": 

(3)  by  inserting  "may  be  used"  before  "for 
expenses ":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "par- 
ticipation In  "  through  "such  as ". 

BEC.  7.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Anglo-Irish  Agreement" 
means  the  Agreement  Between  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Ireland  and  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  Kingdom  dated  November  15.  1985; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "Intematlonal  Fund"  means 
the  international  fund  for  economic  devel- 
opment projects  in  Northem  Ireland  and 
Ireland,  estbllshed  pursuant  to  Article  10  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fasckll]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasceu.]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
oencral  leave 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  S  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  4329. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemeoi  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4329.  a  bill  to  author- 
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Ize  United  States  contributions  to  sup- 
port the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement. 

This  legislation  provides  for  contri- 
butions to  the  International  Fund 
which  was  established  to  support  the 
Anglo-Irish  agreement  in  promoting 
reconcUiation  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  establishment  of  a  society  in 
Northern  Ireland  in  which  aU  may  live 
in  peace,  free  from  discrimination,  ter- 
rorism and  intolerance  and  with  the 
opportunity  for  both  communities  to 
participate  in  the  structures  and  proc- 
esses of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  the 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
from  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues and  staff.  First.  I  would  like  to 
commend  you.  our  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  your  out- 
standing and  responsible  leadership 
over  the  years  on  this  issue  and  for 
the  bipartisan  support  which  this  leg- 
islation enjoys.  In  addition,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  majority  leader, 
Mr.  Wright,  the  majority  whip,  Mr. 
Foley,  and  Mr.  McDade  for  their  in- 
terest in  this  important  legislation. 
Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  Mr.  Broomtieu),  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East,  Lee  Hamilton,  and  his  ranking 
minority  member,  Bem  GiutAii  for  the 
cooperative  spirit  in  considering  this 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

The  legislation  before  the  Members 
today  also  is  very  much  about  combat- 
ting international  terrorism.  Terror- 
ism in  Northern  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  has  been  increasing  and  consti- 
tutes a  real  threat  to  the  democratic 
institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  Ireland.  The  Anglo-Irish  accord 
between  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  represents  the 
first  real  promise  for  a  political  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. In  fact,  it  is  an  historic  commit- 
ment by  two  close  friends  and  democ- 
racies to  promote  an  end  to  civil  strife 
in  a  creative,  fair,  and  just  way.  The 
legislation  before  the  House  today 
gives  the  United  States  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
process  of  achieving  meaningful 
progress  in  Northern  Ireland  that  will 
result  in  lasting  pesuie  and  stability. 

Briefly,  the  legislation  is  similar  to 
the  administration's  request  but  shifts 
the  mix  of  cash  and  various  loan  guar- 
antees. The  bill  provides  for  $50  mil- 
lion in  economic  support  fund  contri- 
butions to  the  International  Fund  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  $50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1987  from  existing  authori- 
zations. It  also  authorizes  $150  million; 
that  is,  $50  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and  1990.  In  ad- 
dition, it  provides  for  various  loan 
guarantees  which  the  julministration 
requested  for  use  in  Ireland. 


On  the  issue  of  money,  I  want  to  be 
perfectly  clear  that  we  are  not  increas- 
ing overall  funding  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  but  instead,  we 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  unused 
authorizations  already  provided  for  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill  enacted  last  year. 
For  fiscal  year  1986  there  is  some  $253 
million  in  unused  authorization  which 
will  also  apply  In  fiscal  year  1987  as- 
suming an  equivalent  appropriation. 

In  addition,  H.R.  4329  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  U.S.  contributions 
should  be  used  to  promote  the  princi- 
pal of  equality  of  opportunity  and 
nondiscrimination  in  employment 
without  regard  to  religious  affiliation 
and  that  it  should  address  the  needs  of 
both  communities  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Further,  this  bill  expresses  our 
intent  that  the  President  should  make 
every  effort  to  provide  for  U.S.  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board  of  the  Interna- 
tional Fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a 
legislative  history  of  this  bill  and  the 
text  of  the  Anglo-Irish  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R. 4239 


Lecislativx  History  of  H.R.  4329  to  Au- 
thorize United  States  CoNTRiBnTioHS  to 
THE  International  Fund  in  Support  of 
THE  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  of  November 
15.  1985 

PURPOSE 

H.R.  4329  authorizes  United  States  contri- 
butions to  the  International  Fund  which  is 
being  established  to  support  the  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement  to  promote  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland.  The  legislation  re- 
affirms the  congressional  support  for  the 
Anglo-Irish  Agreement  as  expressed 
through  the  adoption  of  H.  Con.  Res.  239  on 
December  9,  1985  by  a  vote  of  380-1  and  a 
unanimous  voice  vote  in  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember 12.  1985. 

H.R.  4329  is  similar  to  the  administra- 
tion's request  but  alters  the  mix  of  cash  and 
various  loan  guarantees.  The  administra- 
tion's request  provided  for  a  contribution  of 
$250  million  over  five  years  of  which  only 
$20  miUion  for  each  of  five  fiscal  years  was 
to  be  a  cash  contribution  to  the  Internation- 
al fund.  The  bUl  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
vides for  $50  million  in  economic  support 
fund  (ESP)  contributions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  FY  86  and  FY  87  from  exist- 
ing ESF  authorization  levels  In  Public  Law 
99-^.  In  addition,  it  authorizes  and  ear- 
marks an  additional  $150  million  in  ESF  ap- 
propriations i.e.  $50  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  and  1990. 

The  bill  also  stipulates  that  U.S.  contribu- 
tions should  be  used  to  promote  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  of  opportunity  and  nondis- 
crimination in  employment  without  regard 
to  relglous  affiliation  and  that  these  contri- 
butions should  be  used  to  address  the  needs 
of  both  communities  in  Northern  Ireland. 

FinaUy,  the  bill  states  that  the  President 
should  make  every  effort  to  provide  for  U.S. 
representation  on  the  Board  of  the  Interna- 
tional Fund. 

COMMITTEE  ACTION 

On  March  5,  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  held  a  hearing  on  the 
administrations  proposal  to  provide  U.S. 
contributions   to   support   the   Anglo-Irish 


Agreement.  The  subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony from  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  The 
Honorable  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  from  the 
House  Majority  Whip.  The  Honorable  Tom 
Foley.  The  Honorable  Mario  Biagoi.  and 
represenUtives  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

On  March  6,  H.R.  4329  was  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.   Hamilton.   Mr.   Oilman, 
Mr.   Yathon.   Mr.   Solarz,   Mr.   Mica,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 
On  March  6  the  full  committee  met  to 
mark  up  H.R.  4329  and  ordered  the  bill  re- 
ported, without  amendment  by  voice  vote. 
committee  comment 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
closely  monitored  the  situation  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Based  on  our  oversight  activities, 
the  committee  concluded  that  the  recently 
signed  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  holds  promise 
for  a  peaceful  reconciliation  of  the  problems 
in  Northern  Ireland.  The  Agreement  specifi- 
cally guarantees  the  rights  of  the  Catholic 
minority  in  Northern  Ireland  and  creates  an 
environment  In  which  democratic  Institu- 
tions will   be  enhanced  and  thereby  pro- 
motes economic  and  social  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  communities. 

The  committee  has  been  Increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  growing  threat  of  terrorism 
and  continued  violence  In  Northern  Ireland. 
In  fact,  terrorism  In  Northern  Ireland  repre- 
sents a  real  threat  to  the  democratic  institu- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 
The  Agreement  Is  a  recognition  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Ireland  and  the  United  King- 
dom that  the  violence  of  the  last  17  years 
could  only  be  stopped  through  a  new  and  in- 
vigorated process  which  clearly  represents  a 
firm  foundation  for  peace,  reconciliation, 
cooperation  and  understanding  between  the 
two  communities  In  Northern  Ireland. 

H.R.  4329  Is  a  clear  reaffirmation  of  state- 
ments made  by  Presidents  Carter  and 
Reagan  regarding  the  U.S.  Government's 
concern  over  the  cycle  of  violence  In  North- 
em  Ireland  and  the  hope  that  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Agreement  holds  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Furthermore,  the  legislation  clearly  sUtes 
the  U.S.  Government's  Interest  In  safe- 
guarding human  rights,  providing  for  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  In  employment,  and 
ending  terrorism  by  supporting  a  process  for 
peaceful  political  dialogue. 


background  on  the  ANGLO-IRISH  AGREEMENT 

On  November  15,  1985  the  Prime  Minis- 
ters of  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom 
signed  an  agreement  concerning  Northern 
Ireland.  The  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  was 
subsequently  ratified  by  both  parliaments 
on  November  29th.  fUed  with  the  United 
Nations,  and  Is  In  force  for  three  years.  The 
Agreement  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  New  Ire- 
land Forum  report  which  was  completed 
last  May.  This  report  represented  an  effort 
by  the  four  principal  political  parties  in  Ire- 
land, including  the  Social  Democratic 
Lalx>ur  Party  (SDLP),  to  chart  a  political 
course  which  would  result  In  an  end  to  the 
violence  and  instability  In  Northern  Ireland. 
The  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  was  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  New  Ireland  Forum 
report  and  the  significant  commitment  by 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain.  This  Agreement  represents  the  first 
major  initiative  since  1974.  There  have  been 
numerous  British  proposals  regarding 
Northern  Ireland  but  all  have  fallen  short 
of  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  the  minority 


Catholics   In   Northern   Ireland  until   this 
latest  Initiative. 

THE  AGREEMENT 

The  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  outlines  a  new 
political  course  for  Northern  Ireland  and  re- 
flects a  positive  "first  step"  towards  ending 
the  violence  In  Northern  Ireland.  It  Is  espe- 
cially significant  that  the  Agreement  repre- 
sents "the  Irish  dimension  "  and  provides  a 
framework  for  guaranteeing  the  Catholic 
minority  Interest  in  Northern  Ireland.  In 
addition,  the  Agreement  recognizes  and  re- 
spects the  identities  In  the  two  communities 
In  Northern  Ireland  and  the  right  of  each  to 
pursue  Its  aspirations  through  peaceful  and 
constitutional  means. 

Specifically.  Article  1  of  the  Agreement 
states  that  any  change  In  the  status  of 
Northern  Ireland  would  only  come  about 
with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  Northern  Ireland;  recognizes  that  the 
present  wish  of  a  majority  of  the  people  In 
Northern  Ireland  Is  for  no  change  In  Its 
status  and  declares  that  If.  In  the  future  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
clearly  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
united  Ireland,  the  two  governments  will  In- 
troduce and  support  In  their  respective  Par- 
liaments legislation  to  provide  for  this  re- 
quest. 

Furthermore,  the  Agreement  establishes 
an  Intergovernmental  conference  (Article  2) 
which  win  concern  Itself  with  the  dally  af- 
fairs of  Northern  Ireland.  It  provides  a 
structure  In  which  the  Irish  Republic  Is 
given  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. The  conference  will  meet  on  a  regular 
basis  to  consider  political  matters,  security 
and  related  matters,  legal  matters  Including 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  cross-border  cooperation. 

Finally,  the  Agreement  (Article  10)  out- 
lines a  framework  for  economic  and  social 
development  and  reconciliation  of  both 
parts  of  Ireland  which  have  suffered  most 
severely  from  the  consequences  of  the  insta- 
bility of  recent  years  and  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Fund.  It 
Is  with  respect  to  Article  10  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Agreement  which  H.R.  4329  authorizes 
U.S.  contributions.  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
International  Fund  are  to  support  the 
Anglo-Irish  Agreement  in  promoting  recon- 
ciliation In  Northern  Ireland  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  society  In  Northern  Ireland  in 
which  all  may  live  In  peace,  free  from  dis- 
crimination, terrorism,  and  Intolerance  and 
with  the  opportunity  of  both  communities 
to  participate  fully  In  the  structure  and 
processes  of  government. 

U.S.  POLICY  on  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

The  United  States  has  had  a  longstanding 
Interest  In  Northern  Ireland  due  In  part  to 
the  strong  ties  of  millions  of  Americans  of 
Irish  heritage  as  well  as  our  close  and  long- 
standing relationship  with  our  friend  and 
ally,  the  United  Kingdom.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment policy  regarding  Northern  Ireland  has 
consistently  held  that  the  future  of  North- 
em  Ireland  must  be  decided  by  the  people 
most  directly  Involved.  While  there  has  not 
been  a  direct  U.S.  role  with  respect  to  the 
situation  in  Northem  Ireland,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  strongly  condemned  the  use  of 
violence  to  achieve  political  objectives  In 
Northem  Ireland  and  has  supported  any  ef- 
forts which  would  lead  to  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  traditions  In 
Northem  Ireland. 

Specifically,  President  Carter  stated  on 
August  30,  1977  that  the  U.S.  Government 
would  pledge  assistance  to  Ireland  and 
Northem  Ireland  In  the  event  that  the  Gov- 


emmenU  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ire- 
land reached  an  agreement  which  provided 
a  framework  for  peace  and  reconciliation  in 
Northern  Ireland.  This  pledge  was  reiterat- 
ed by  President  Reagan  on  November  IS, 
1986  when  he  stated  that  "The  United 
States  strongly  supports  this  initiative"  and 
that  he  '  .  .  .  will  be  working  closely  with 
Congress  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  find  tangi- 
ble ways  for  the  United  States  to  lend  prac- 
tical support  to  this  Important  agreement." 
The  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  relies  heavily 
on  the  good  will  of  both  Governments  and  it 
is  In  this  context  that  tangible  U.S.  Govem- 
ment  support  for  the  Anglo-Irish  Agree- 
ment is  so  Important.  The  Agreement  clear- 
ly represents  promise  for  all  those  who  sup- 
port an  altematlve  to  violence  and  wish  to 
work  through  a  political  framework  to  re- 
solve the  problems  in  Northern  Ireland.  In 
fact,  In  a  recent  parliamentary  election  In 
Northem  Ireland,  the  electorate  clearly  sup- 
ported the  peace  process  as  indicated  by  in- 
creased support  for  the  Catholic  SDLP  In 
contract  to  reduced  support  for  the  Sinn 
Fein  (the  political  wing  of  the  IRA).  In  fact, 
the  SDLP  picked  up  an  additional  seat  In 
that  election.  This  election  demonstrated  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Northem  Ireland  to  support  a  peaceful  po- 
litical process  rather  than  resort  to  violence 
and  terrorism. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  the  authoriza- 
tions contained  in  H.R.  4329  are  being  made. 
The  Intematlonal  Fund  is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide support  from  the  Intematlonal  commu- 
nity for  this  historic  Agreement.  The  Gov- 
ernments of  Canada,  New  Zealand.  Austra- 
lia and  many  In  the  European  Economic 
Community  have  Indicated  their  Interest 
and  willingness  to  contribute  to  this  Inter- 
national Fund.  The  Intematlonal  Fund  will 
have  short-term  economic  benefits  and  pro- 
vide a  long-term  mechanism  for  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  growth  and  social  stability 
In  Northem  Ireland. 

The  text  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement 
follows: 

Agreement  Between  the  Government  of 
Ireland  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom 

The  Government  of  Ireland  and  the  Gov- 
emment  of  the  United  Kingdom: 

Wishing  further  to  develop  the  unique  re- 
lationship between  their  peoples  and  the 
close  co-operation  between  their  countries 
as  friendly  neighbours  and  as  partners  in 
the  European  Community: 

Recognizing  the  major  interest  of  both 
their  countries  and,  above  all,  of  the  people 
of  Northem  Ireland  in  diminishing  the  divi- 
sions there  and  achieving  lasting  peace  and 
stability; 

Recognizing  the  need  for  continuing  ef- 
forts to  reconcile  and  to  acknowledge  the 
rlghU  of  the  two  major  traditions  that  exist 
in  Ireland,  represented  on  the  one  hand  by 
those  who  wish  for  no  change  in  the  present 
status  of  Northem  Ireland  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  those  who  aspire  to  a  sovereign 
united  Ireland  achieved  by  peaceful  means 
Euid  through  agreement: 

Reaffirming  their  total  rejection  of  any 
attempt  to  promote  political  objectives  by 
violence  or  the  threat  of  violence  and  their 
determination  to  work  together  to  ensure 
that  those  who  adopt  or  support  such  meth- 
ods do  not  succeed: 

Recognizing  that  a  condition  of  genuine 
reconciliation  and  dialogue  between  union- 
ists and  nationalists  Is  mutual  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  each  other's  rights; 

Recognising  and  respecting  the  Identities 
of  the  two  communities  in  Northem  Ire- 


land, and  the  right  of  each  to  pursue  lU  as- 
pirations by  peaceful  and  constitutional 
means; 

Reaffirming  their  commitment  to  a  socie- 
ty in  Northem  Ireland  In  which  all  may  live 
in  peace,  free  from  discrimination  and  Intol- 
erance, and  with  the  opportunity  for  both 
communities  to  participate  fully  in  the 
structures  and  processes  of  government; 

Have  accordingly  agreed  as  follows: 

a.  status  of  northern  IRELAND 

Article  1 

The  two  Governments 

(a)  affirm  that  any  change  in  the  sUtus  of 
Northem  Ireland  would  only  come  about 
with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  Northem  Ireland; 

(b)  recognise  that  the  present  wish  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Northem  Ireland 
is  for  no  change  In  the  status  of  Northem 
Ireland; 

(c)  declare  that.  If  In  the  future  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  Northem  Ireland  clearly 
wish  for  and  formally  consent  to  the  esub- 
llshment  of  a  united  Ireland,  they  will  intro- 
duce and  support  In  the  respective  Parlia- 
ments legislation  to  give  effect  to  that  wish. 

B.  the  intergovernmental  conference 

AHicU  2 

(a)  There  Is  hereby  established,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Intergovern- 
mental Council  set  up  after  the  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  Heads  of  Government  on  8 
November  1981,  an  Intergovernmental  Con- 
ference (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Conference"),  concerned  with  Northem  Ire- 
land and  with  relations  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Island  of  Ireland,  to  deal,  as  set 
out  In  this  Agreement,  on  a  regular  basis 
with 

(I)  political  matters: 

(II)  security  and  related  matters; 

(III)  legal  matters.  Including  the  admlnU- 
tratlon  of  justice: 

(Iv)  the  promotion  of  cross-border  co-oper- 
ation. 

(b)  The  United  Kingdom  Govemment 
accept  that  the  Irish  Govemment  will  put 
forward  views  and  proposals  on  matters  re- 
lating to  Northem  Ireland  within  the  field 
of  activity  of  the  Conference  In  so  far  as 
those  matters  are  not  the  responsibility  of  a 
devolved  administration  in  Northem  Ire- 
land. In  the  Interest  of  promoting  peace  and 
stability,  determined  efforU  shall  be  made 
through  the  Conference  to  resolve  any  dif- 
ferences. The  Conference  will  be  mainly 
concemed  with  Northem  Ireland:  but  some 
of  the  matters  under  consideration  will  In- 
volve cooperative  action  in  both  parts  of  the 
island  of  Ireland,  and  possibly  also  in  Great 
Britain.  Some  of  the  proposals  considered  In 
respect  of  Northem  Ireland  may  also  be 
found  to  have  application  by  the  Irish  Gov- 
emment. There  is  no  derogation  from  the 
sovereignty  of  either  the  Irish  Government 
or  the  United  Kingdom  Govemment.  and 
each  retains  responsibility  for  the  decisions 
and  administration  of  govemment  within  iu 
own  jurisdiction. 

Article  3 
The  Conference  shall  meet  at  Ministerial 
or  official  level,  as  required.  The  business  of 
the  Conference  will  thus  receive  attention 
at  the  highest  level.  Regular  and  frequent 
Ministerial  meetings  shall  be  held;  and  In 
particular  special  meetings  shall  be  con- 
vened at  the  request  of  either  side.  Officials 
may  meet  in  subordinate  groups.  Member- 
ship of  the  Conference  and  of  sub-groups 
shall  be  small  and  flexible.  When  the  Con- 
ference meets  at  Ministerial  level  an  Irish 
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Minister  designated  as  the  Permanent  Irish 
Ministerial  Representative  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Northern  Ireland  shall  be 
joint  Chairmen.  Within  the  framework  of 
the  Conference  other  Irish  and  British  Min- 
isters may  hold  or  attend  meetings  as  appro- 
priate: when  legal  matters  are  under  consid- 
eration the  Attorneys  General  may  attend. 
Ministers  may  be  accompanied  by  their  offi- 
cials and  their  professional  advisers:  for  ex- 
ample, when  questions  of  security  policy  or 
security  co-operation  are  being  discussed, 
they  may  be  accompanied  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Garda  SiochJlna  and  the  Chief 
ConsUble  of  the  Royal  Ulster  ConsUbulary; 
or  when  questions  of  economic  or  social 
policy  or  cooperation  are  being  discussed, 
they  may  be  accompanied  by  officials  of  the 
relevant  DepartmenU.  A  secretariat  shall  be 
esUblished  by  the  two  Governments  to  serv- 
ice the  Conference  on  a  continuing  basis  in 
the  discharge  of  its  functions  as  set  out  in 
this  Agreement. 

Article  4 

(a)  In  relation  to  matters  coming  within 
its  field  of  activity,  the  Conference  shall  be 
a  framework  within  which  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
work  together 

(i)  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rights 
and  identities  of  the  two  traditions  which 
exist  in  Northern  Ireland;  and 

(ii)  for-  peace,  stability  and  prosperity 
throughout  the  island  of  Ireland  by  promot- 
ing reconciliation,  respect  for  human  rights, 
co-operation  against  terrorism  and  the  de- 
velopment of  economic,  social  and  cultural 
co-operation. 

(b)  It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  that  responsibility  in 
respect  of  certain  matters  within  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Northern  Ire- 
land should  be  devolved  within  Northern 
Ireland  on  a  basis  which  would  secure  wide- 
spread acceptance  throughout  the  commu- 
nity. The  Irish  Government  support  that 
policy. 

(c)  Both  Governments  recognise  that 
devolution  can  be  achieved  only  with  the  co- 
operation of  constitutional  representatives 
within  Northern  Irland  of  both  traditions 
there.  The  Conference  shall  be  a  framework 
within  which  the  Irish  Government  may 
put  forward  views  and  proposals  on  the  mo- 
dalities of  bringing  about  devolution  in 
Northern  Ireland,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  interest  of  the  minority  community. 

C.  POUTICAI.  MATTKRS 

AHicU  5 
(a)  The  Conference  shall  concern  itself 
with  measures  to  recognize  and  accommo- 
date the  rights  and  identities  of  the  two  tra- 
ditions in  Northern  Ireland,  to  protect 
human  rights  and  to  prevent  discrimination. 
Matters  to  be  considered  in  this  area  include 
measures  to  foster  the  cultural  heritage  of 
both  traditions,  changes  in  electoral  ar- 
rangements, the  use  of  flags  and  emblems, 
the  avoidance  of  economic  and  social  dis- 
crimination and  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  a  Bill  of  Rights  in  some  form  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

(b)  The  discussion  of  these  matters  shall 
be  mainly  concerned  with  Northern  Ireland, 
but  the  possible  application  of  any  measures 
pursuant  to  this  Article  by  the  Irish  Gov- 
ernment in  their  jurisdiction  shall  not  be 
excluded. 

(c)  If  it  should  prove  impossible  to  achieve 
and  sustain  devolution  on  a  basis  which  se- 
cures widespread  acceptance  in  Northern 
Ireland,  the  Conference  shall  be  a  frame- 
work within  which  the  Irish  Oovemment 
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may,  where  the  interests  of  the  minority 
community  are  significantly  or  especially  af- 
fected, put  forward  views  on  proposals  for 
major  legislation  and  on  major  policy  issues, 
which  are  within  the  purview  of  the  North- 
em  Ireland  Departments  and  which  remain 
the  responsibility  of  the  SecreUry  of  SUte 
for  Northern  Ireland. 

Article  6 

The  Conference  shall  be  a  framework 
within  which  the  Irish  Government  may 
put  forward  views  and  proposals  on  the  role 
and  composition  of  bodies  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Northern  Ireland  or 
by  Departments  subject  to  his  direction  and 
control  including 

the  Standing  Advisory  Commission  on 
Human  Rights; 

the  Pair  Employment  Agency; 

the  Equal  Opportunities  Commission; 

the  Police  Authority  for  Northern  Ire- 
land; 

the  Police  Complaints  Board. 


D.  SECtmiTY  AND  RELATED  MATTERS 

ArticU  7 

(a)  The  Conference  shall  consider 
(i)  security  policy; 
(ii)  relations  between  the  security  forces 

and  the  community; 
(iii)  prisons  policy. 

(b)  The  Conference  shall  consider  the  se- 
curity situation  at  its  regular  meetings  and 
thus  provide  an  opportunity  to  address 
policy  issues,  serious  incidents  and  forth- 
coming events. 

(c)  The  two  Governments  agree  that  there 
is  a  need  for  a  programme  of  special  meas- 
ures in  Northern  Ireland  to  improve  rela- 
tions between  the  security  forces  and  the 
community,  with  the  object  in  particular  of 
making  the  security  forces  more  readily  ac- 
cepted by  the  nationalist  community.  Such 
a  programme  shall  be  developed,  for  the 
Conference's  consideration,  and  may  include 
the  esUblishment  of  local  consulUtive  ma- 
chinery, training  in  community  relations, 
crime  prevention  schemes  involving  the 
community,  improvements  in  arrangements 
for  handling  complaints,  and  action  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  members  of  the  mi- 
nority in  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary. 
Elements  of  the  programme  may  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Irish  Government  suitable  for 
application  within  their  jurisdiction. 

(d)  The  Conference  may  consider  policy 
issues  relating  to  prisons.  Individual  cases 
may  be  raised  as  appropriate,  so  that  infor- 
mation can  be  provided  or  inquiries  institut- 
ed. 

E.  LEGAL  MATTERS,  INCLODIKG  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OT  JUSTICE 

Article  8 
The  Conference  shall  deal  with  issues  of 
concern  to  l>oth  countries  relating  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  criminal  law.  In  particular 
it  shall  consider  whether  there  are  areas  of 
the  criminal  law  applying  in  the  North  and 
in  the  South  respectively  which  might  with 
benefit  be  harmonised.  The  two  Govern- 
ments agree  on  the  importance  of  public 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  Conference  shall  seek,  with  the  help  of 
advice  from  experts  as  appropriate,  meas- 
ures which  would  give  substantial  expres- 
sion to  this  aim,  considering  inter  alia  the 
possibility  of  mixed  courts  in  both  jurisdic- 
tions for  the  trial  of  certain  offences.  The 
Conference  shall  also  be  concerned  with 
policy  aspects  of  extradition  and  extra-terri- 
torial jurisdiction  as  between  North  and 
South. 


r.  CROSS-BORDER  CO-OPERATION  ON  SECURITY. 
ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  MATTERS 

Article  9 

(a)  With  a  veiw  to  enhancing  cross-border 
co-operation  on  security  matters,  the  Con- 
ference shall  set  in  hand  a  programme  of 
work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Garda  SiochAna  and  the  Chief  Con- 
stable of  the  Royal  Ulster  ConsUbulary 
and,  where  appropriate,  groups  of  officials, 
in  such  areas  as  threat  assessments,  ex- 
change of  information,  liaison  structures, 
technical  co-operation,  training  of  person- 
nel, and  operational  resources. 

(b)  The  Conference  shall  have  no  oper- 
ational responsibilities;  responsibility  for 
police  operations  shall  remain  with  the 
heads  of  the  respective  police  forces,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Garda  Siochana  main- 
taining his  links  with  the  Minister  for  Jus- 
tice and  the  Chief  ConsUble  of  the  Royal 
Ulster  ConsUbulary  his  links  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  for  Northern  Ireland. 

Article  10 

(a)  The  two  Governments  shall  co-operate 
to  promote  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  those  areas  of  both  parts  of  Ireland 
which  have  suffered  most  severely  from  the 
consequences  of  the  insUbility  of  recent 
years,  and  shall  consider  the  possibility  of 
securing  international  supt>ort  for  this 
work. 

(b)  If  It  should  prove  Impossible  to  achieve 
and  susUln  devolution  on  a  basis  which  se- 
cures widespread  acceptance  in  Northern 
Ireland,  the  Conference  shall  be  a  frame- 
work for  the  promotion  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  Ireland  concerning 
cross-border  aspects  of  economic,  social  and 
cultural  matters  in  relation  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Northern  Ireland  con- 
tinues to  exercise  authority. 

(c)  If  responsibility  is  devolved  in  respect 
of  certain  matters  in  the  economic,  social  or 
cultural  areas  currently  within  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Northern 
Ireland,  machinery  will  need  to  be  esUb- 
lished by  the  responsible  authorities  in  the 
North  and  South  for  practical  co-operation 
in  respect  of  cross-border  aspecU  of  these 
issues. 

O.  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  REVIEW 

Article  11 
At  the  end  of  three  years  from  signature 
of  this  Agreement,  or  earlier  if  requested  by 
either  Government,  the  working  of  the  Con- 
ference shall  be  reviewed  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments to  see  whether  any  changes  in  the 
scope  and  nature  of  its  activities  are  desira- 
ble. 


H.  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  RELATIONS 

ArticU  12 
It  will  be  Parliamentary  decision  in 
Dublin  and  in  Westminister  whether  to  es- 
tablish an  Anglo-Irish  ParliamenUry  body 
of  the  kind  adumbrated  in  the  Anglo-Irish 
Studies  Report  of  November  1981.  The  two 
Governments  agree  that  they  would  give 
support  as  appropriate  to  such  a  body,  if  it 
were  to  be  established. 

I.  PINAL  CLAUSES 

ArticU  13 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  the  two  QovemmenU  ex- 
change notifications  of  their  acceptance  of 
this  Agreement. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being 
duly  authorised  thereto  by  their  respective 
Governments,  have  signed  this  Agreement. 


Done  in  two  originals  at  HillBborough  on 
the  15th  day  of  November  1985. 
For  the  Oovemment  of  Ireland: 

GearOid  Mac  Gearailt. 
For  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  King- 
dom: 

Margaret  Thatcher. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  for  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  and  also  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Lee  Hamilton  of 
Indiana,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Oilman,  the  ranking 
member  on  that  subcommittee.  I  agree 
with  the  chairman  that  when  you 
have  the  President  of  the  United 
States  teaming  up  with  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  things  seem  to  happen.  I 
hope  there  may  be  many  more  exam- 
ples of  such  cooperation  on  foreign 
policy  issues. 

The  United  States,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
long  deplored  the  violence  and  discord 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

Only  on  rare  occasions  has  a  note  of 
hope  sounded  above  the  monotonous 
din  of  unending  violence  in  that  land. 
One  such  occasion  was  the  recent 
Anglo-Irish  Agreement  signed  on  No- 
vember 15,  1985  and  welcomed  by  the 
Reagan  administration  as  a  historic 
step  toward  the  peace  process. 

Today  the  House  of  Representatives 
considers  legislation  authorizing  $50 
million  each  year  to  support  economic 
development  and  reconciliation  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Some  may  argue  that  this  is  not 
enough.  Others,  feeling  the  pinch  in 
the  Federal  budget,  may  feel  that  we 
are  too  generous. 

I  believe  that  this  Anglo-Irish  agree- 
ment is  a  solid  foundation  upon  which 
peace  can  be  built  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. It  may  not  come  tomorrow  and  it 
may  not  come  next  week  but  it  will 
come  more  quickly  with  the  tangible 
assistance  of  interested  friends  of 
those  involved  in  the  conflict. 

This  bill  also  contains  authorization 
for  other  United  States  programs  in 
Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland  includ- 
ing the  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram, the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  and  the  Private 
Sector  Revolving  Fund. 

The  U.S.  fimds  provided  in  the  bill 
will  be  used  only  to  support  and  pro- 
mote economic  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion and  redevelopment  in  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland  in  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble manner  without  regard  to  religious 
affiliation. 

One  of  the  roots  of  the  conflict  in 
Northern  Ireland  and,  not  surprising- 
ly, one  of  the  outcomes  of  that  con- 
flict is  economic  injustice.  The  United 
States  has  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem  while  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  the  parties  to 
the  conflict  to  build  upon  the  founda- 
tion established  last  October. 


Peace  in  Northern  Ireland  will  result 
from  a  process  in  which  injustice  is 
steadily  whittled  away  and  replaced  by 
opportunity. 

The  United  States  can  and  should 
contribute  to  this  process.  I  want  to 
Join  my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Fascell  of  Florida,  in  urging  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
men from  Michigan  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  as  well  as  Mr. 
Oilman,  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  European  and  Middle  East  Sub- 
committee of  which  Mr.  Hamilton  is 
chairman,  as  well  as  all  the  others  who 
had  a  part  in  bringing  this  bill  before 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  associate 
myself    with    the    remarks    of    Mr. 

BROOMFIELD, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  legisla- 
tion and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley], 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Fascell,  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Broom- 
riELO,  for  bringing  to  the  floor  this 
resolution  which  is  in  support  of  an 
historic  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland, 
the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement.  This 
agreement,  which  was  signed  in,  No- 
vember 15,  1985,  presages  a  new  era  in 
the  affairs  of  Northern  Ireland,  an  era 
we  all  hope  will  be  constructive  in 
bringing  about  the  conditions  of 
peace,  stability,  security,  and  reconcili- 
ation. The  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  bringing  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  is  an  action  in  sup- 
port of  commitments  that  were  made 
by  President  Carter  and  more  recently 
by  President  Reagan.  It  is  also  in  sup- 
port of  the  committment  of  the  com- 
bined leadership  of  both  parties  in  the 
Congress  to  support  those  peaceful 
and  constructive  developments  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  endorse  this 
legislation.  It  has,  in  the  fullest  tradi- 
tion of  the  United  States  the  positive 
and  constructive  purpose  of  helping  in 
the  cause  of  reconciliation  and  peace, 
in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
the  two  great  communities  in  North- 
em  Ireland, 

It  has,  in  the  fullest  tradition  of  the 
United  States,  the  positive  and  con- 
structive purpose  of  helping  advance 


the  process  of  peace  and  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  two  great  communi- 
ties and  traditions  In  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandI, 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strong- 
ly support  H.R.  4329,  which  would  au- 
thorize U.S.  contributions  to  the  Inter- 
national Fund  created  by  last  year's 
Anglo-Irish  Agreement,  and  urge  it* 
adoption  by  my  colleagues. 

Last  December,  this  Congress,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  President  Reagan, 
Speaker  O'Neill  and  leadership  of 
both  parties,  endorsed  an  agreement 
between  the  Oovemment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland  and  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  which  established  a 
new  framework  with  which  to  deal 
with  the  troubles  in  Northern  Ireland. 
We  noted  at  that  time  that  the  agree- 
ment could  not  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems. A  political  solution,  which  re- 
nounces violence  tmd  acknowledges 
that  the  future  of  Northem  Ireland 
must  be  determined  by  the  people— all 
of  the  people— of  Northem  Ireland, 
should  be  the  goal  of  everyone  who 
professes  to  care  about  that  land  and 
its  citizens.  I  believe  that  that  goal  is 
clearly  furthered  by  the  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement. 

In  expressing  the  support  of  the 
United  States  for  the  spirit  of  hope 
embodied  in  the  agreement,  the  Con- 
gress acknowledged  that  more  than 
our  good  wishes  would  be  necessary  if 
that  hope  were  to  be  realized.  We 
pledged  to  work  with  President 
Reagan  to  provide  the  material  sup- 
port so  essential  to  addressing  some  of 
the  economic  problems  which  have 
fnistrated  the  search  for  peace  in 
Northem  Ireland.  Today,  through  the 
passage  of  H.R.  4329,  we  can  make 
good  on  the  pledge.  H.R.  4329  will  au- 
thorize $50  million  per  year  for  the 
next  5  fiscal  years  in  economic  support 
fund  [ESF]  contributions  to  the  inter- 
national fund  created  to  promote  rec- 
onciliation in  Northem  Ireland.  By 
using  existing  authorizations  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  the  bill  demon- 
strates a  consciousness  of  our  budget 
problems,  and  by  stressing  that  United 
States  contributions  should  be  used  to 
address  the  needs  of  both  communities 
in  Northem  Ireland,  the  bill  high- 
lights our  concern  that  United  States 
assistance  be  used  to  address,  rather 
than  to  perpetuate,  the  economic  and 
social  ills  which  held  to  divide  the 
people  of  the  North.  In  do  doing,  the 
bill  Is  consistent  with  the  budgetary 
realities  we  face  and  the  principles  of 
equality  which  must  guide  our  partici- 
pation In  any  program  of  economic  aid 
for  Northem  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  neither  words  nor  even 
prayers  alone  can  heal  the  economic 
and  social  wounds  which  contribute  to 
the  divisions  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
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The  people  of  the  United  SUtes  can. 
however,  provide  to  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  the  same  type  of 
help  we  have  historically  furnished  to 
those  working  for  peace  in  economies 
devastated  by  violence.  We  can  do  no 
less  for  Ireland,  and  I  therefore  urge 
the  passage  of  H.R.  4329. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

GlUCANl. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  In 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4329.  the 
Peace.  Stability,  and  Reconciliation  in 
Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland  Act  of 
1986.  This  legislation  will  go  a  long 
way  both  to  demonstrate  America's 
support  for  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  bring  peace,  stability,  and  rec- 
onciliation to  a  troubled  land,  and  to 
bring  to  bear  substantial  resources  to 
aid  that  process  concretely. 

The  problems  in  Northern  Ireland 
have  been  vexing  the  Irish  and  Ameri- 
can people  for  many  years.  Since  the 
late  1960's.  Americans  have  become 
more  acutely  aware  of  the  troubled  sit- 
uation of  the  minority  Catholic  com- 
munity in  the  north. 

After  many  false  starts,  a  hopeful 
sign  has  emerged,  as  a  first  step 
toward  a  final,  just,  and  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  problems  of  Northern 
Ireland.  The  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  of 
November.  1985,  has  resulted  in  a  role 
for  the  Republic  of  Ireland  in  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  north,  to  the  end  that 
the  alienation  of  the  minority  commu- 
nity be  alleviated  by  progress  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  their  lives  and 
by  increasing  their  participation  in  the 
processes  of  government. 

Early  on.  the  Congress  moved  to  join 
in  the  widespread  endorsement  of  the 
accord  with  an  early  expression  of  its 
political  support.  Now,  we  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  move  decisively  to  back 
up  words  with  concrete  assistance. 

While  our  aid  to  Ireland  should  be 
generous.  I  contend  that  it  should  be 
conditioned  on  administering  and 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  manner,  to  achieve 
the  alms  of  the  accord— respect  for  the 
rights  of  both  communities  in  North- 
em  Ireland,  reconciliation,  and  oppor- 
timity  for  all  to  fully  participate  In 
the  structures  and  processes  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Irish  aid  bill  before  the  House 
meets  these  objectives.  While  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  outlined  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  in  some  detail,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  certain  provisions  in  which 
there  is  a  special  Interest  which  were 
not  contained  in  the  administration's 
proposal.  The  administration's  bill  did 
not  provide  any  language  prohibiting 
the  use  of  our  assistance  for  police  or 
for  security  purposes.  The  committee 
bill  reassures  those  concerned  about 
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this  issue  by  explicitly  reiterating  the 
existing  provisions  of  law  forbidding 
the  diversion  of  economic  assistance 
for  security-related  purposes.  This  bill 
also  requires  the  President  to  certify, 
before  any  funds  are  committed  to  as- 
sistance, that  he  be  satisfied  that  the 
board  administering  these  funds  is 
broadly  representative  of  the  commu- 
nities in  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland. 
It  also  requires  the  President  to  certi- 
fy that  our  taxpayers'  funds  will  be 
spent  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  equality  of  opportunity,  without 
regard  to  religious  affiliation,  and  will 
address  the  needs  of  both  communities 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Each  year,  the 
President  is  required  to  report  to  the 
Congress  the  degree  to  which  our 
funds  have  contributed  to  the  goals  of 
reconciliation,  encouraging  new  invest- 
ment and  development  on  the  basis  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  have  in- 
creased respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  in  a  troubled 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  much  more 
generous  than  the  administration  bill, 
and  much  more  flexible  as  well.  While 
both  the  administration  bill  and  the 
committee  bill  provide  no  new  authori- 
zation in  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 
the  committee  bill  provides  greater 
funding  in  cash— $50  million  annually 
as  opposed  to  $20  million.  The  espe- 
cially complex  problems  of  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  areas  of  Ireland  in  the 
transborder  area  are  best  addressed 
through  the  Economic  Support  Fund 
Program,  in  my  view  and  the  view  of 
my  committee  colleagues.  The  com- 
mittee bill  explicitly  authorizes  $50 
million  per  year  in  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1990.  while  the  administra- 
tion bill  only  sets  a  full  funding  for  5 
years  as  a  nonbinding  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  happy  occasion  is 
the   product   of   the   work   of   many 
hands.  First  and  foremost,  we  must 
salute  those  courageous  statesmen  in 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  Republic  of  Ireland  who  have 
worked  out  and  stuck  to  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Accord.  Here  in  Washington,  we 
were    inspired   by    the    leadership   of 
President   Reagan   and   Speaker   Tip 
O'Neill.  In  our  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Chairman  Fascixl  played  the 
key  role  in  working  out  a  compromise 
between  what  might  have  seemed  un- 
yielding demands  for  flexibility  and 
accountability.  I  very  much  appreciate 
his  openness  to  the  concerns   I  ex- 
pressed as  this  bill  was  being  framed: 
we  reached  a  highly  satisfactory  com- 
promise. I  want  to  thank  the  commit- 
tee staff  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
were   responsible   for  the  legislation, 
and  I  appreciate  the  able  assistance  of 
Legislative   Counsel's   staff   during   a 
very  hectic  period.  In  our  own  subcom- 
mittee on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East, 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hamilton]  was.  as  always, 
fadr  and  considerate  in  arranging  for 


an  early  and  wide-ranging  hearing  on 
the  Issues.  The  support  for  the  Irish 
aid  program  expressed  by  our  wit- 
nesses, notably  the  Speaker,  the  ma- 
jority whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley),  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  BiaggiI.  a 
tireless  fighter  for  peace  and  freedom 
in  Ireland,  were  very  helpful.  Mr. 
BiAGCi's  input  contributed  greatly  to 
our  consideration,  smd  his  support  for 
this  compromise  committee  bill  Is  very 
welcome.  We  also  had  valuable  input 
from  Irish-American  organizations 
such  as  the  Irish  National  Caucus  and 
the  American  Irish  Political  Education 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  troubles  in  North- 
em  Ireland  will  not  be  fully  resolved 
by  these  initial  steps,  but  we  can  be  in- 
strumental in  helping  to  bring  about  a 
new  beginning.  We  can  and  must  sup- 
port those  who  are  truly  committed  to 
an  Ireland  at  peace  with  itself.  To  be 
true  to  the  Irish  heritage  which  has 
been  so  Important  to  the  greatness  of 
our  Nation,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
help.  Accordingly.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

D  1340 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  BiaggiI. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  BiaggiI. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  17  years  I  have  served  with  great 
pride  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  No  issue  has  con- 
sumed a  greater  amount  of  my  time  or 
my  energy  over  these  17  years  than 
the  cause  of  peace  and  justice  in 
Northern  Ireland.  During  these  past 
17  years,  I  have  always  held  out  hope 
that  we  might  see  a  day  when  we 
would  consider  legislation  reflecting  a 
strong  and  positive  interest  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  That  day  has  come  in  the 
House:  and  I  am  proud  to  rise  in  sup- 
port. I  Implore  my  colleagues  to  both 
recognize  and  seize  this  unique 
moment  in  history  and  to  vote  for 
H.R.  4329,  a  bill  to  provide  first-time 
United  States  economic  assistance  for 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Republic  of 
Ireland. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  first  Member  in 
the  Congress  to  have  authored  legisla- 
tion to  provide  United  States  economic 
aid  to  Northern  Ireland.  I  Introduced 
my  first  bill  in  1983  and  called  for  $50 
million.  In  this  Congress,  I  introduced 
two  bills,  H.R.  2597  and  3772,  each 
calling  for  $500  million  over  5  years  in 
economic  assistance. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Northern  Ireland,  provid- 
ed from  the  United  States,  should  not 
be  a  blank  check.  I  have  strongly 
maintained  that  If  we  provide  the  aid. 


we  should  have  a  say  in  its  distribu- 
tion. 

The  bill  before  us  would  provide 
$250  million  over  5  years.  It  would  au- 
thorize equal  Installments  of  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  from  now  through  fiscal 
year  1990  as  a  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Economic 
Support  Fund  established  under  the 
Anglo-Irish  agreement.  That  is  the 
basic  feature  of  this  bill,  but  it  does  a 
great  deal  more,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  Important  condi- 
tions. 

My  colleagues  should  be  aware  of 
the  rapid-fire  chronology  associated 
with  this  legislation.  Last  Tuesday 
night,  the  administration  submitted 
its  long-awaited  economic  aid  proposal. 
It  was  similar  to  this  bill  in  only  one 
context.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
aid  to  be  provided,  $250  million,  was 
the  same.  Yet,  the  similarities  between 
their  proposal  and  this  bill  ended  right 
there.  I  would  say,  without  any  hesita- 
tion to  my  colleagues  concerned  with 
this  issue,  that  H.R.  4329  is  a  differ- 
ent, but  vastly  improved,  bill  over  the 
administration's  position. 

The  strength  of  this  legislation  is 
found  in  sections  4  and  5.  Section  4  is 
entitled  "conditions  and  understand- 
ings relating  to  the  United  States  con- 
tributions." Section  5  provides  the  re- 
quirement for  annual  reports  to  be 
filed  by  the  President.  These  two  sec- 
tions provide  the  one  distinguishing 
characteristic  between  the  bill  and  the 
administration's  proposal— account- 
ability. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying 
before  the  subcommittee  on  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  last  Wednesday.  I 
stated  that  the  "single  most  important 
goal  of  any  U.S.  economic  aid  is  that  it 
tangibly  benefit  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  communities.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  United  States  must 
have  a  clearly  defined  role  in  the  aid 
distribution.  Further,  we  must  have 
language  making  it  U.S.  policy  that 
any  and  all  recipients  of  ounaid  imple- 
ment and  adhere  to  strong  principles 
of  fair  employment  and  nondiscrim- 
ination. 

H.R.  4329  responds  to  each  of  these 
concerns.  Section  4,  part  B,  calls  on 
the  President  to  make  every  effort  to 
ensure  there  Is  U.S.  representation  on 
the  board  of  the  international  fund. 

Section  4.  part  C.  says  that  before 
any  funds  are  contributed  by  the 
United  States,  the  President  must  cer- 
tify that  disbursements  from  the  fund 
"will  be  distributed  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty and  nondiscrimination  in  employ- 
ment without  regard  to  religious  affili- 
ation and  will  address  the  needs  of 
both  communities."  I  specifically 
sought  linkage  between  U.S.  economic 
aid  and  the  9-point  Mac  Bride  princi- 
ples of  fair  employment  and  nondis- 
crimination. However.  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  language  captures  the  spirit 


and  Intent  of  the  Mac  Bride  principles 
and  this  measure  warrants  our  sup- 
port. 

I  also  testified  in  opposition  to  any 
U.S.  funds  being  used  for  military  or 
security  purposes.  H.R.  4329  responds 
to  this  concern.  Section  4,  subpara- 
graph A.  says  clearly  "the  U.S.  contri- 
bution provided  for  in  this  act  may  be 
used  only  to  support  and  promote  eco- 
nomic and  social  reconstruction  and 
redevelopment  in  Ireland  and  North- 
em  Ireland." 

I  also  testified  to  the  point  that  U.S. 
aid  should  work  to  promote  a  greater 
respect  for  human  rights  In  Northern 
Ireland.  H.R.  4329  responds,  section  5, 
subparagraph  3,  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  annual  report  to  Congress, 
must  report  on  the  degree  to  which 
the  international  fund  and  the  United 
States  contribution  thereto  "has  In- 
creased respect  for  the  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  of  all 
people  in  Ireland  and  Northem  Ire- 
land." 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  this 
bill.  It  is  making  a  vitally  important 
political  statement.  It  says  two  things. 
First,  if  there  is  to  be  a  lasting  politi- 
cal solution  in  Northem  Ireland,  there 
must  be  a  strong  economic  component, 
and  the  United  States  must  help. 
Second,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  a 
root  cause  of  the  problems  in  North- 
em Ireland  is  raw,  sectarian-based  dis- 
crimination: discrimination  tolemted, 
if  not  sanctioned,  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment: discrimination  which  our  aid 
must  not  underwrite.  We  have  applied 
our  moral  weight  to  fighting  apartheid 
in  South  Africa,  we  must  do  the  same 
for  a  similar  policy  alive  today  in 
Northem  Ireland. 

There  was  a  time  last  week  when  the 
momentum  was  moving  toward  the 
adoption  of  an  ecomomlc  aid  bill  with- 
out any  conditions.  There  was  formi- 
dable support  for  that  position.  Fortu- 
nately, the  legislative  product  which 
emerged  from  committee  did  not  em- 
brace that  position.  How  could  we 
even  consider  applying  a  double  stand- 
ard to  this  aid  package  by  having  no 
protections  to  fight  discrimination  or 
guarantees  to  protect  humaai  rights? 
How  could  we  accept  the  idea  that  we 
could  abdicate  our  moral  responsibility 
by  simply  providing  carte  blanche  aid 
to  the  British  for  their  use  In  North- 
em Ireland? 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  E3urope  and  the  Middle  East 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, we  are  not  engaging  in  selective 
morality  with  this  aid  package.  The 
leadership  of  Chairman  Fascell  and 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Hamilton 
are  to  be  commended.  Yet.  a  special 
word  of  praise  must  also  go  to  my  dear 
friend.  Ben  Oilman,  whose  singular 
contribution  to  this  legislation  is  so 
deeply  appreciated. 

The  bill  before  us  has  the  strong 
support  of  our  Nation's  leading  Irish- 


American  organizations,  who  I  have 
worked  so  closely  with  over  the  past  9 
years,  as  chairman  of  the  bipartisan 
Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs.  The  Irish  National 
Caucus  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians stand  united  in  support  of 
this  measure. 

This  is  Indeed  an  historic  moment. 
This  is  an  important,  even  a  dramatic, 
step  forward.  It  represents  a  sound 
where  there  was  only  silence:  move- 
ment where  there  was  apathy:  admis- 
sion where  there  was  only  denial. 
What  we  are  passing  today  is  a  type  of 
mini  Marshall  plan  for  Northem  Ire- 
land. It  is  the  right  step,  at  the  right 
time,  for  the  right  reasons.  It  take  us 
one  step  closer  to  the  day  when  Ire- 
land can  be  like  the  United  States,  one 
nation— indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  I  wish  to  submit  various  mate- 
rials which  will  provide  a  complete 
record  and  perspective  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  bill  before  us  today. 

First,  the  text  of  a  letter  I  together 
with  20  House  Members  sent  to  Chair- 
man Fascell  In  February  urging  con- 
sideration of  certain  conditions  to  ac- 
company any  United  States  aid  pack- 
age to  Northem  Ireland: 

Second.  th«  text  of  the  administra- 
tion bill  presented  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  on 
March  5: 

Third,  testimony  I  presented  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration biU: 

Fourth,  statements  submitted  by  the 
Irish  National  Caucus  to  the  subcom- 
mittee including  the  full  text  of  the 
Mac  Bride  principles; 

Fifth,  an  open  letter  to  Congress  by 
Joseph  Roche,  national  president  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  re- 
garding the  administration  economic 
aid  proposal;  and 

Sixth,  the  text  of  H.R.  4329.  the  bill 
before  the  House  today. 

House  or  REPKKSKifTATivES, 
Waahington,  DC,  February  7,  1986. 
Hon.  Dante  Fascell. 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairt, 
Ravbum  Home  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We,  the  undersigned, 
are  writing  to  convey  our  Interest  In  the 
prospect  of  future  United  States  economic 
aid  to  Ireland.  We  especially  support  that 
aid  which  makes  a  strong  contribution  to 
the  achievement  of  a  lasting  political  solu- 
tion In  the  troubled  land  of  Northem  Ire- 
land. 

On  December  9.  we  voted  for  H.  Con.  Res. 
239.  which  commended  the  Anglo-Irish 
agreement  on  Northem  Ireland.  In  its 
second  resolved  clause,  the  resolution  said, 

"The  Congress  declares  its  willingness  to 
work  with  the  President  in  supporting  the 
Anglo-Irish  agreement  through  appropriate 
United  States  assistance,  including  econom- 
ic and  financial  support,  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  those  areas 
of  both  parts  of  Ireland  which  have  suf- 
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fered  most  severely  from  the  consequences 
of  the  violence  of  recent  years." 

During  the  debate  on  the  resolution  you 
said: 

"I  would  like  to  assure  all  members  of  this 
body  that  the  Committee  will  work  closely 
with  everyone  who  has  an  interest  in  North- 
em  Ireland  as  we  consider  economic  assist- 
ance sometime  this  spring." 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  consider 
the  following  issues  as  you  develop  any  leg- 
islation to  provide  economic  aid  to  Ireland. 
If  United  SUtes  aid  is  in  fact  provided,  we 
would  hope  it  could  accomplish  several 
goals  related  to  Northern  Ireland. 

Specifically,  we  hope  that  the  aid  be  pro- 
vided in  such  a  fashion  as  to  benefit  both 
communities  in  Northern  Ireland.  This  will 
best  be  accomplished  if  the  United  SUtes 
retains  control  over  the  distribution  of  all 
aid.  This  will  allow  the  U.S.  to  work  with  all 
parties  to  identify  areas  where  our  assist- 
ance is  most  needed.  Equally  as  important, 
this  will  allow  the  United  SUtes  to  insist 
that  all  recipients  of  our  aid  adhere  to 
strong  principles  of  fair  employment  and 
non-discrimination  such  as  those  prescribed 
in  the  Mac  Bride  Principles. 

We  would  expect  United  SUtes  aid  con- 
trolled and  distributed  in  this  fashion  can 
also  contribute  to  the  elimination  of  the 
cycle  of  violence,  civilian  and  sUte,  which 
exists  in  Northern  Ireland  today.  We  would 
also  urge  that  United  SUtes  aid  not  be  used 
for  any  military  or  security  purpose  or  for 
the  gathering  of  intelligence. 

We  are  especially  anxious  for  there  to  be  a 
definitive  degree  of  accounUbility  with  re- 
spect to  this  aid.  In  this  regard,  we  would 
expect  the  assistance  would  be  provided  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  especially  con- 
cerning the  recipient  nation  respecting  and 
protecting  human  rights. 

In  addition,  we  would  hope  that  this  aid 
could  provide  some  leverage  in  our  efforts  to 
see  certain  reforms  made  in  this  criminal 
justice  system  in  Northlem  Ireland.  The 
most  urgent  reform  needed  is  the  abolition 
of  the  "Diplock  Courts"  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. They  are  the  very  symbols  of  the  op- 
pressive nature  of  the  system.  These  courts 
feature  trials  without  juries  and  the  espe- 
cially repugnant  "supergrass"  system. 
Under  this  process,  persons,  are  convicted 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  uncorroborated 
testimony  of  paid  informants.  It  has  t>een 
used  to  convict  scores  of  individuals  in 
recent  months  and  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  hunger  strike  by  three  such  convict- 
ed individuals. 

We  f»illy  recognize  the  urgent  need  for 
future  economic  aid  in  Northern  Ireland. 
These  six  counties  suffer  from  desperate 
economic  conditions  including  having  the 
highest  unemployment  rate  in  all  of  West- 
em  Europe.  It  would  be  consistent  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  initiate  the  process  that 
will  lead  to  the  economic  rehabiliutlon  of 
Northern  Ireland.  Yet.  unless  we  insist  on 
certain  protections  and  guarantees,  our  aid 
will  only  be  fueling  the  many  problems  in 
Northem  Ireland  instead  of  being  the  caU- 
lyst  for  their  solution. 
Sincerely, 
Mario  Biaggl,  Thomas  Downey,  James 
Traficant.    Norman    Lent,    Robert   J. 
Mrazek,  Robert  A.  Borski.  Joseph  P. 
Addabbo,    Bob   Edgar,    Helen   Delich 
Bentley.      Marty      Russo.       Charles 
Rangel.  Joseph  P.  DloOuardi,  Alan  B. 
MoUohan,  Thomas  Bdanton,  Hamilton 
Pish,  Matthew  J.  Rlnaldo.  Peter  H, 
Koatmayer,    James    Scheuer,    Doug 


Walgren,  Edolphus  Towns,  Albert  G. 
Bustamante. 

H.R.- 

A  bill  to  provide  economic  support  for  the 
Agreement  Between  the  Govemment  of 
Ireland    and    the    Govemment    of    the 
United  Kingdom,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 

0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TTTIX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Northem  Ireland  and  Ireland  Assistance 
Act  of  1986". 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Agree- 
ment Between  the  Goverrmient  of  Ireland 
and  the  Govemment  of  the  United  King- 
dom dated  November  15,  1985,  is  a  clear 
demonstration  of  British  and  Irish  determi- 
nation to  make  progress  conceming  the 
complex  situation  in  Northem  Ireland.  The 
Congress  strongly  supports  the  Agreement 
reached  by  these  two  governments  and  is 
particularly  encouraged  that  these  two 
neighbors,  faithful  friends  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  joined  together  to 
rebuild  a  land  that  has  too  often  been  the 
scene  of  economic  and  human  misery.  In 
recognition  of  our  ties  of  kinship,  history, 
and  commitment  to  democratic  values,  the 
Congress  believes  that  the  United  States 
should  participate  in  this  renewed  commit- 
ment to  social  and  economic  progress  in 
Northem  Ireland  and  affected  areas  of  the 
Republic  of  Ireland.  To  that  end,  the  Con- 
gress finds  that  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1990,  $250,000,000  of  development  and 
economic  resourees  and  authority  available 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
should  be  used  to  provide  support  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Agreement,  which 
will  be  implemented  through  the  Intergov- 
emmenUl  Conference  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Intergovernmental  Council  and  other  ap- 
propriate agencies. 

PROVISION  OP  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  addition  to  other  authorities 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  or  any  other  Act,  the  following  au- 
thorities may  be  used  to  provide  support 
and  assistance  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  2  of  this  Act; 

(1)  Section  108  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (regarding  the  Private  Sector 
Revolving  Fund); 

(2)  Section  221  through  223  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (regarding  the  Hous- 
ing Guaranty  Program): 

(3)  TlUe  rv  of  Chapter  2  of  Part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (regarding 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cori>ora- 
tion)  without  regard  to  the  limiUtion  con- 
tained In  clause  (2)  of  section  231  of  that 
Act:  and 

(4)  Section  861  of  the  Foreign  AssUtance 
Act  of  1961  (regarding  the  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Program). 

(b)  Assistance  made  available  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be  provided, 
for  the  purpose  of  Implementing  this  Act, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $20,000,000  to  carry  out  such 
provisions  with  respect  to  Northem  Ireland 
and  affected  areas  in  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land. 


Statement  or  Hon.  Mario  Biagci  Bepore 

THE  House  Subcommittse  on  Europe  and 

THE  Middle  East 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  at  this  mornings  historic  hearing 
on  the  Subconjmittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  as  you  consider  legislation  to 
provide  first-time  economic  assistance  to 
Northem  Ireland  and  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land. 

I  am  the  proud  author  of  the  first  two 
bills  introduced  in  the  99th  Congress  to  pro- 
vide economic  assistance  to  Northem  Ire- 
land and  Ireland.  I  have  been  advocating 
legislation  of  this  type  since  1983.  when  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  provide  $50  million  in  aid. 
In  the  nine  years  I  have  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs,  I  have  recognized  the  need  for, 
not  only  a  political  solution  in  Northem  Ire- 
land, but  one  which  includes  economic 
reform  and  redevelopment.  I  know  I  speak 
for  the  113  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee in  expressing  support  to  this  Subcom- 
mittee for  initiating  House  action  on  an  eco- 
nomic development  bill  for  Northem  Ire- 
land and  Ireland. 

My  first  bill.  H.R.  2597,  is  co-sponsored  by 
25  of  our  colleagues.  It  would  authorize  $500 
million  over  five  years  in  economic  relief,  re- 
habilitation and  redevelopment  assistance 
for  Northem  Ireland  and  Ireland.  Under 
this  bill,  the  Agency  for  Intemational  De- 
velopment would  maintain  control  over  the 
distribution  of  our  aid.  In  addition,  my  bill 
conditions  the  release  of  this  aid,  to  the 
British  govemment  taking  two  important 
steps: 

(1)  Actively  committing  itself  to  discus- 
sions with  all  parties  in  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land and  Northem  Ireland  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing a  political  solution. 

(2)  Declaring  its  intention  to  withdraw 
govemmentally.  politically,  and  militarily  in 
a  phased  and  orderly  fashion  from  North- 
em Ireland. 

My  second  bill,  H.R.  3772.  provides  the 
same  $500  million  over  5  years,  but  drops 
the  conditions  for  release  of  the  funds.  This 
measure  was  introduced  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  in 
the  hope  that  the  accord  was  a  fragile  first 
step  forward  by  the  British  govemment 
toward  a  political  solution. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  House  since 
1969.  I  believe  that  I  know  the  legislative 
process  well  enough  to  know  that  the  final 
product  may  not  be  either  of  my  bills.  How- 
ever, I  am  proud  to  have  pioneered  the 
effort  that  has  led  us  to  this  historic  point 
today. 

I  am  also  acutely  aware  of  the  calendar. 
We  are  less  than  two  weeks  from  the  annual 
celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  I  would  sur- 
mise that,  whatever  the  legislative  vehicle 
on  economic  aid.  it  is  headed  for  a  fast 
track. 

However.  I  contend,  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble terms,  that  the  mere  providing  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Northem  Ireland,  without 
some  specific  conditions  and  assurances  rel- 
ative to  its  use  and  beneficiaries— could  be  a 
mistake  and,  indeed,  be  irresponsible.  It  will 
certainly  not  result  in  the  kind  of  contribu- 
tion, we  all  want  our  aid  to  make,  to  a  last- 
ing political  solution. 

On  February  7  of  this  year,  together  with 
21  of  our  colleagues.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man Dante  Fascell,  relative  to  the  issue  of 
economic  aid  to  Northem  Ireland.  I  wish  to 
reiterate  the  basic  points  of  this  letter 

(1)  The  most  important  goal  of  United 
SUtes  economic  aid  to  Northem  Ireland 


must  be  that  it  tangibly  benefits  both  com- 
munities. To  accomplish  this,  the  United 
SUtes  must  have  a  clearly-defined  role  in 
the  distribution  of  our  aid.  I  recommend 
that  this  legislation  include  specific  lan- 
guage which  makes  it  United  SUtes  policy 
that  any  and  all  recipients  of  our  aid  imple- 
ment and  adhere  to  strong  principles  of  fair 
employment  and  nondiscrimination. 

I.  therefore,  explicitly  call  for  linkage  be- 
tween American  economic  aid  and  the  Mac- 
Bride  Principles.  Named  for  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner.  Sean  MacBride.  his  principles 
call  for  employers  to  promote  employment 
opportunities  for  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike  in  Northem  Ireland  and  prohibition 
against  harassment  in  the  workplace.  The 
MacBride  Principles  are  modeled  after  the 
Sullivan  Principles,  which  continue  as  a  cor- 
porate code  of  conduct  for  American  compa- 
nies doing  business  in  South  Africa. 

I  would  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  link- 
age between  aid  and  the  MacBride  Princi- 
ples is  supported  by  the  full  AFL-CIO. 
Their  distinguished  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Tom  Donohue,  said  in  a  recent  sUtement, 
"If  we  are  to  provide  govemment  help,  and 
I  personally  support  such  a  system,  we  must 
ensure  that  the  affirmative  action  guide- 
lines provided  by  the  MacBride  Principles 
are  made  the  operating  criteria  for  any  U.S. 
aid  package."  In  addition,  the  linkage  is 
strongly  supported  by  our  Nation's  leading 
Irish  American  organizations  including:  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Caucus,  and  the  Irish  American  Unity 
Conference.  It  seems  only  consistent  that 
we  make  this  linkage  the  centerpiece  of  our 
aid  package.  Should  we  fail  to,  we  hold  our- 
selves vulnerable  to  charges  of  employing  a 
double  standard  in  our  economic  aid  ix>li- 
cies;  and  we  make  the  people  of  Northem 
Ireland  and  Ireland  the  victims  of  this 
double  standard. 

Another  important  goal  of  U.S.  economic 
aid  to  Northem  Ireland  is  that  it  contribute 
to  the  elimination  of  the  cycle  of  violence, 
civilian  and  official,  which  scars  so  much  of 
daily  life  in  Northem  Ireland.  To  that  end.  I 
call  on  U.S.  economic  aid  to  be  just  that— 
and  not  l>e  used  in  any  fashion  for  security 
purposes,  including  intelligence  activities. 

It  is  critical  that  there  be  a  definite  degree 
of  accounUbility  associated  with  American 
economic  aid  to  Northem  Ireland  and  Ire- 
land. I  would  urge  that  no  aid  be  approved 
unless  it  is  provided  in  full  compliance  with 
the  human  righU  provisions  conUined  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I  would  also 
urge  that  language  be  included  to  require 
regular  monitoring,  through  aimual  presi- 
dential certifications  that  economic  aid  is 
being  distributed  in  compliance  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  our  law. 

I  would  also  fervently  hope  that  the  provi- 
sions of  U.S.  economic  aid  might  provide 
some  leverage  in  our  efforts  to  get  the  Brit- 
ish govemment  to  make  some  long-overdue 
reforms  in  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
Northem  Ireland.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
visible  symbol  of  the  oppressive  nature  of 
British  direct  rule  over  the  six  counties.  The 
most  urgently  needed  reforms  are  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  so-called  "Diplock  Courts"  and 
an  end  to  the  so-called  "Supergrass"  system, 
which  permits  the  uncorrabo rated  testimo- 
ny of  paid  informants  to  be  used  to  convict 
individuals. 

On  a  related  note,  I  strongly  oppose  ef- 
forts being  made  by  Members  in  the  other 
Body  to  link  passage  of  economic  aid  to 
Northem  Ireland  to  ratification  of  the  con- 
troversial Supplementary  Extradition 
Treaty  between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 


United  Kingdom.  While  the  economic  aid 
proposal  represents  a  potentially  positive 
United  SUtes  contribution  to  the  future  of 
Northem  Ireland,  the  Supplementary 
Treaty  is  cut  from  the  opposite  cloth  and 
should  be  rejected. 

I  salute,  today,  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House,  for  his  tremendous  work  on 
t>ehalf  of  this  issue;  he,  as  well  as  the  Major- 
ity Whip.  Mr.  Foley,  and  I  agree  on  one 
basic  point.  The  need  for  future  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  Northem  Ireland  is  not 
in  issue.  Northem  Ireland  has  the  highest 
unemployment  rate  In  all  of  Western 
Europe  at  21.3  percent.  This  burden  has 
fallen  the  hardest  on  the  Catholic  minority 
in  the  North.  In  the  city  of  Newry,  unem- 
ployment among  Catholics  is  60  percent.  In 
Strabane,  the  rate  is  more  than  50  percent. 
Some  families  are  entering  a  second  and 
third  generation  of  unemployment,  poverty, 
and  despair. 

I  stress  the  fact  that  I  have  serious  prob- 
lems with  any  economic  aid  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  Congress  which  allows  the  Brit- 
ish govemment.  whose  policies  are  responsi- 
ble for  economic  misery  in  Northem  Ire- 
land, to  have  any  substantial  degree  of  con- 
trol over  its  distribution.  As  I  understand 
the  Administration-backed  bill,  it  would  pro- 
vide $250  million  in  aid  over  five  years  to 
provide  support  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement.  This  agreement, 
and  the  aid.  would  be  implemented  and  ad- 
ministered largely  through  the  Intergovern- 
mental Conference  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Inter- 
govemmental  Council. 

Herein  lies  my  greatest  concern.  It  is  far 
too  early  in  the  process  to  invest  that  type 
of  responsibility  in  an  unproven  entity.  In 
our  euphoria  to  embrace  the  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement,  let  us  not  be  naive  In  our  expec- 
Utions.  This  Intergovernmental  Council  is 
in  name  only.  Unless  and  until  the  British 
govemment  declares  its  intention  to  make 
changes  In  the  existing  political  sUtus  quo 
in  Northem  Ireland— make  no  mistake 
about  It— they  will  control  this  Intergovem- 
mental  Conference  or  any  agency  esUb- 
lished  under  It.  They  will  also  control  U.S. 
economic  aid.  The  Dublin  govemment,  at 
this  point,  "only  has  a  say"  in  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Conference  structure;  and  there 
are  no  indications  that  role  will,  in  any  way, 
be  enhanced  through  passage  of  an  Ameri- 
can aid  package. 

The  United  SUtes  has  a  moral  responsibil- 
ity to  help  determine  the  destiny  of  any 
first-time  commitment  of  economic  aid  to 
Northem  Ireland.  This  Subcommittee  has 
an  especially  direct  role  in  the  outcome  of 
aid  legislation.  I  have  spent  most  of  my  Con- 
gressional career  being  Involved  In  the  Irish 
question.  I  feel  uniquely  privileged  to  be 
here  today  involved  in  a  component  of  the 
eventual  solution.  All  I  advocate  for  today  is 
that  we  do  not  engage  in  selective  morality 
in  our  economic  aid  to  Northem  Ireland. 
Let  us  recognize  the  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion that  exist  In  Northem  Ireland,  as  we 
did  in  South  Africa,  and  allow  economic  aid 
to  be  a  caUlyst  to  Its  elimination. 

I  genuinely  hope  that  the  legislation  we 
are  discussing  today,  and  which  you  report 
out  of  your  Subcommittee,  will  be  a  model 
of  the  kind  of  U.S.  assistance  which  will 
help  bring  about  a  lasting  political  solution 
in  Northem  Ireland— a  solution  which  I 
hope  will  be  an  Ireland  which,  like  the 
United  States  of  America,  will  be  one 
nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all. 


lum  National  Caucus.  Inc., 

March  3.  l$tt. 
Re  foreign  aid  to  support  the  Anglo-Irish 

accord. 
Submission  by:  The  Irish  National  Caucus. 
To:  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  Irish-American  Community  is  deeply 
concerned  that  U.S.  Foreign  Aid  to  support 
the  Anglo-Irish  Accord  will  not  in  effect 
serve  to  bolster  up  British  oppression  and 
injustice  in  Northem  Ireland  or  subsidize 
anti-Catholic  discrimination. 

That  is  why  we  urge  that:  ( 1 )  Foreign  Aid 
should  not  be  used  by  the  British  Govem- 
ment for  military  or  security  purposes  or  for 
the  gathering  of  intelligence;  (2)  Foreign 
Aid  should  be  tied  to  The  Mac  Bride  Princi- 
ples (please  see  attached  the  Irish  National 
Caucus  Newsletter  "The  Irish  Lobby  "  which 
explains  these  Principles);  (3)  Foreign  Aid 
should  be  tied  to  the  human  right's  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Over  and  above  these  conditions  the  Irish 
National  Caucus  has  a  number  of  questions 
and  concerns  that  we  respectfully  request 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  focus  on. 

As  we  understand  it.  the  proposal  Is  to 
give  the  aid  to  a  Commisslpn. 

Who  wiU  select  this  Commission?  Will  the 
U.S.  have  any  say  in  Its  selection.  Will- 
most  importantly— an  American  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission? 

The  Irish  National  Caucus  feels  very 
strongly  that  there  should  be  an  American 
on  this  Commission  to  monitor  how  the 
money  is  spent. 

Another  question  we  would  like  the  Com- 
mittee to  look  at  is:  "Where  will  this  Com- 
mission sit-in  London.  Dublin,  or  Belfast?" 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Accord,  the  Irish  Govemment  can  only  "put 
forward  views  and  proposals  on  matters  re- 
lating to  Northem  Ireland.  .  .  . "  (Article 
2(b)).  The  British  Govemment  retains  full 
and  exclusive  sovereignty.  The  intergovern- 
mental Conference  has  no  executive  role.  As 
British  Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Thatcher  said  in  the  House  of  Commons: 
"The  Conference  will  not  be  a  decision- 
making body." 

The  question  we,  therefore,  ask  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Conunittee  to  investigate  Is 
this:  Given  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Govem- 
ment by  definition  has  no  executive  say. 
how  much  Influence  can  it  in  effect  have  on 
how  U.S.  Foreign  Aid  is  spent  In  Northem 
Ireland? 

Finally,  if  the  Foreign  Aid  is  to  be  given 
over  a  period  of  five  years,  what  happens  if, 
say  after  a  year.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Accord  cannot  be  implemented?  Will 
the  Foreign  Aid  be  then  discontinued? 

We  respectfully  request  your  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  polnU  raised  in  this  Sub- 
mission. 

We  attach  for  your  interest  an  important 
article  from  the  Boston  Herald  (January  21. 
1986)  by  Mayor  Raymond  Flynn.  "Northem 
Ireland's  Future  Is  On  The  Line "  in  which 
he  calls  for  Foreign  Aid  to  be  tied  to  The 
Mac  Bride  Principles. 

We  further  urge  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  to  examine  the  implications  of 
the  work  strike  by  the  Protestant  Communi- 
ty In  Northem  Ireland  on  March  3.  1986  to 
oppose  the  Anglo-Irish  Accord.  According  to 
all  reports,  Northem  Ireland  was  brought  to 
a  virtual  standstill.  This  shows  clearly  who 
controls  the  jobs  in  Northem  Ireland.  This 
Is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Shorts, 
which  has  received  substantial  contracu 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  the  put  few 
years. 
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Shorts  had  pledged  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Congress  and  the  Air  Force  that  it 
would  cease  all  anti-Catholic  discrimination 
and  sectarianism.  Yet.  according  to  B.B.C. 
World  Service:  'very  few  workers  showed  up 
at  Shorts'  during  the  strike. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Father  Sean  McMands. 

National  Director. 
Rita  Mullan. 

Executive  Director. 

tProm  the  Irish  Lobby.  Spring.  1985] 
Tot  Mac  Bride  Principles:  The  Caucus' 
ImriATivE  To  Stop  U.S.  Doli-ahs  Subsidiz- 
ing     ANTI-CaTHOLIC     DiSCRIlflNATION      IN 

Northern  Ireland 

The  United  SUtes  is  the  single  largest  in- 
vestor in  Northern  Ireland.  As  such,  it  is  the 
single  largest  subsidizer  of  anti-Catholic  dis- 
crimination in  Northern  Ireland. 

There  are  24  U.S.  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  Northern  Ireland  and  many  of  them 
are  automatically  caught  up  in  the  system- 
atic pattern  of  anti-Catholic  discrimination 
in  employment. 

Anti-Catholic  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment is  one  of  the  main  instruments  by 
which  the  British  Government  maintains 
control  of  the  supremacist  and  sectarian 
State  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Discrimination  on  an  individual  level  is 
rampant  and  pervasive.  But  discrimination 
is.  also,  geographically  institutionalized. 

There  is  a  famous  strategy  in  Northern 
Ireland    known    as    "West    of    the    Bann  • 
policy." 

The  Bann  is  a  river  in  Northern  Ireland 
which  roughly  divides  Northern  Ireland 
into  East  andiWest.  The  East  is  overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant  (with  the  exception  of 
West  Belfast)  and  the  West  is  predominant- 
ly Catholic. 

The  "West  of  the  Bann  policy"  simply 
refers  to  the  historic  policy  of  keeping  fac- 
tories out  of  the  area  West  of  the  Bann  and 
locating  them  East  of  the  Bann.  in  the 
Protestant  area. 

Out  of  the  24  companies  based  in  North- 
em  Ireland,  only  8  are  West  of  the  Bann. 

Out  of  these  8.  only  3  are  in  Catholic  sec- 
tions (United  Technologies/Essex  Group 
Inc..  Bogside.  Derry  City;  Synthetic  Indus- 
tries in  Newry;  Wamaco  Inc. /Warner  Bros. 
Ltd.,  Keady).  The  remaining  5  are  in  mixed 
areas. 

And  in  the  East  of  the  Bann  there  are 
only  2  U.S.  companies  in  Catholic  sections: 
The  Ford  Motor  Company  and  American 
Monitor  Corporation/ International  Ltd..  in 
West  Belfast.  (West  Belfast  has  the  highest 
unemployment  rate  In  Western  Europe). 

So  out  of  the  24  U.S.  companies  In  North- 
em  Ireland  only  5  are  in  Catholic  sections. 
But  even  in  these  5  companies  there  is  still 
the  question  as  to  whether  Catholics  are 
fully  and  portionally  represented  in  top 
management. 

American  dollars— savings,  consumer,  and 
Investment— are  directly  fueling  injustice. 
These  companies  are  seemingly  content  to 
engage  in  patently  discriminatory  practices, 
which  if  performed  In  the  United  SUtes. 
would  be  manifestly  illegal  under  Title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984.  American 
Law  expressly  forbids  corporations  from 
'•perpetuating  the  present  effects  of  past 
discrimination"  in  race,  sex  and  religion. 

Because  America  is  the  single  largest  in- 
vestor in  Northern  Ireland.  Americans  have 
the  power  to  make  demands  for  equality 
and  Justice.  .  .  .  And  they  have  the  absolute 
right  and  obligation  to  demand  that  Ameri- 


can dollars  stop  subsidizing  anti-Catholic 
discrimination  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Just  take  one  example:  The  five  New  York 
City  penison  funds  are  major  shareholders 
in  13  of  24  U.S.  companies  operating  in  Ire- 
land; owning  stock  worth  almost  250  Million 
dollars.  Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

1,242.000  shares  ($84,138,750  value).  Gen- 
eral Motors/Fisher  Body  (Dundonald,  Bel- 
fast) 

1.054.101  shares  ($40,455,900  value),  Ford 
Motor  Company  (Belfast) 

645,500  shares  ($21,844,712  value).  United 
Techonologies/Essex  Corporation  (Derry) 

22,200  shares  ($12,262,137  value).  Ameri- 
can Brands/Gallahers  (Belfast) 

The  combined  total  U.S.  Investments  by 
institutional  investors  (e.g..  States,  Munici- 
palities, Colleges,  Universities.  Religious  Or- 
ganizations, Labor  Union  Pension  Funds, 
etc.)  in  these  24  companies  is  over  29  Billion 
dollars!  (Standard  and  Poors  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  Stock  Reports  1985). 

These  facts  illustrate  the  potential  of 
what  we  can  achieve.  We  are  not  calling  /or 
diiinvestment  But  we  have  devised  a  plan 
that  will  force  U.S.  companies  to  end  dis- 
crimination. 

The  Caucus— with  the  help  of  experts 
here  and  in  Ireland— has  formulated  a  list 
of  (9)  Pair  Employment/Equal  Opportunity 
principles  for  American  companies  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  These  standards  are  modelled 
on  the  famous  Sullivan  Principles  which 
.  were  formulated  as  a  corporate  code  of  con- 
duct for  American  companies  doing  business 
in  South  Africa. 

We  have  named  the  crucial  standards  the 
Mac  Bride  Principles,  after  Sean  Mac  Bride, 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  the 
American  Medal  of  Justice,  co-Founder  of 
Amnesty  International,  and  a  great  friend 
of  and  advisor  to  the  Irish  National  Caucus: 

1.  Increasing  the  representation  of  individ- 
uals from  under-represented  religious 
groups  in  the  workforce  including  manageri- 
al, supervisory,  administrative,  clerical  and 
technical  jobs. 

2.  Adequate  security  for  the  protection  of 
minority  employees  both  at  the  workplace 
and  while  travelling  to  and  from  work. 

3.  The  banning  of  provocative  sectarian  or 
political  emblems  from  the  workplace. 

4.  All  job  openings  should  be  publicly  ad- 
vertised: and  special  recruitment  efforts 
should  be  made  to  attract  applicants  from 
under-represented  religious  groups. 

5.  Layoff,  recall,  and  termination  proce- 
dures should  not  in  practice  favor  particular 
religious  groupings. 

6.  The  abolition  of  job  reservations,  ap- 
prenticeship restrictions,  and  differential 
employment  criteria,  which  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  religion  or  ethnic  origin. 

7.  The  development  of  training  programs 
that  will  prepare  substantial  numbers  of  mi- 
nority employees  for  skilled  jobs,  including 
the  expansion  of  existing  programs  and  the 
creation  of  new  programs  to  train,  upgrade, 
and  improve  the  skills  of  all  categories  of 
minority  employees. 

8.  The  establishment  of  procedures  to 
assess.  Identify,  and  actively  recruit  minori- 
ty employees  with  potential  for  further  ad- 
vancement. 

9.  The  appointment  of  a  senior  manage- 
ment staff  member  to  oversee  the  Compa- 
ny's affirmative  action  efforts  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  timetables  to  carry  out  affirma- 
tive action  principles. 


Axcizm  Order  op 
Hibernians  in  America,  Inc. 
To:  Members  of  Congress. 
Re:  Anglo-Irish  and  proposal:  (I)  Criticisms 
of  March  5  proposal  (Greenleaf,  Ridge- 
way,  O'Nell);  (II)  Conditions  for  aid  and 
their  justification. 


SOMMART 

The  9  paragraph  Anglo-Irish  agreement  is 
barely  3  months  old  and  has  produced  noth- 
ing of  substance.  Despite  the  lack  of  any 
progress  or  any  evidence  of  Anglo-Irish 
funds  being  invested  in  this  pact,  a  United 
States  aid  proposal  is  sailing  through  Con- 
gress with  unseemly  haste.  Not  since  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  would  Congress 
write  such  a  blank  check  if  it  adopted  this 
aid  proposal  without  conditions.  The  bitter 
fruit  of  that  haste— the  escalation  of  the 
Vietnam  War— should  compel  Congress  to 
place  requirements  on  any  Anglo-Irish  as- 
sistance so  that  we  do  not  subsidize  the 
sUtus  quo  In  the  North  of  Ireland  or  pro- 
vide a  English  Ux  relief  program.  This  first 
time  endorsement  and  financing  of  partition 
and  England's  Irish  apartheid  policy  man- 
dates careful  and  deliberate  scrutiny. 

/.  Criticisms  of  March  5  proposal 
(Ridgeway.  Greenleaf,  and  O'Neil) 

(a)  "It  is  not  for  the  United  States  to  chart 
a  course  for  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland. " 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  world  we  are 
obliged  to  do  just  that.  If  we  can  of  it  for 
the  people  of  South  Africa,  Philippines, 
Angola.  Nicaraugua.  and  Korea,  why  not  for 
the  Irish  people? 

(b)  "Principal  objective  of  the  proposed 
fund  would  be  to  stimulate  economic  revi- 
talizalion  in  order  to  promote  employment 
and  thereby  attack  an  important  cause  of 
the  historic  instability. " 

It  is  naive  to  think  that  simply  economic 
incentives  are  going  to  be  curative  of  any- 
thing. Since  1976.  according  to  Plant  Loca- 
tion International  Ltd..  Northern  Ireland 
has  had  "the  best  package  of  Government 
Incentives  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity." It  is  the  garrison  atmosphere  and 
government  sponsored  anti-Catholic  dis- 
crimination in  employment  which  prevents 
and  wiU  continue  to  prevent  revltalization. 
The  recent  12  hour  strike  in  Ulster  Is  proof 
positive  of  this  institutional  discrimination. 
England  can  not  be  trusted  to  administer 
these  funds  Impartially  and  that  should  be 
reflected  in  any  aid  bill. 

(c)  "77ie  Fund  .  .  .  fwill  be)  aimed  at  the 
needs  of  young  people  particularly  job  cre- 
ation. 

A  $300  mUlion  U.S.  Air  Force  contract  was 
awarded  two  years  ago  to  Short  Bros.  Air- 
craft of  Belfast  pursuant  to  the  European 
Distribution  Program.  In  the  two  years  the 
proportion  of  Catholics  dropped  from  17% 
to  16%  and  an  overall  decline  in  minority 
employment  was  experienced  at  Short  Bros. 

What  is  there  in  this  proposal  to  prevent 
this  money  from  merely  subsidizing  the 
status  quo? 

(d)  "This  process  provides  the  basis  for  de- 
veloping ties  of  cooperation  and  under- 
standing betu)een  the  tvM  traditions  in 
Northern  Ireland." 

The  Unionist  tradition  can  be  summed  up 
in  Belfast  Councilor  George  Seawrlghfs  call 
for  "the  incineration  of  Catholics "  and  in- 
cludes official  murder,  detention  without 
trial,  torture,  trial  without  jury,  arson  po- 
groms to  force  Catholics  from  their  homes, 
economic  and  social  isolation,  and  electoral 
fraud.  This  tradition  should  be  rejected! 


The  proposal  suggests  this  tradition  Is 
worth  preserving  defending  or  exalting. 
Nonsense! 

(e>  "Assassinations  and  attempted  mur- 
ders of  elected  officials  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
the  democratic  process."  "Replace  terror .  .  . 
with  a  commitment  to  political  dialogue 
and  constitutional  change." 

These  current  provisions  of  the  Northern 
Ireland  Emergency  Provisions  Statute  of 
1973  also  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  not  to  mention  justice:  arrest 
without  charge,  trial  without  jury,  deten- 
tion without  trial.  The  current  Irish  govern- 
ment will  not  meet  or  even  talk  with  elected 
Sinn  Fein  representatives  and  bans  these 
elected  officials  from  state-owned  televi- 
sions. Is  that  any  way  to  engage  In  political 
dialogue?  The  Unionists  Interest  in  change 
(England  has  no  constitution)  was  quite 
clear  in  the  general  strike  of  last  week. 

The  proposal  glosses  over  these  facts  in 
platitudes  and  puff  and  Ignores  the  route 
cause  of  instability,  the  denial  of  democracy 
and  the  set  up  of  a  colonial  garrison  every 
bit  as  committed  to  the  Protestant  Ascend- 
ancy as  South  Africa  Is  to  White  Suprema- 
cy. 

(f )  "the  commitment  of  the  governments  of 
Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdoms  to  imple- 
ment the  accord  is  unshakeable. " 

No  where  is  there  a  tangible  statement  of 
either  England  or  Irish  funds  to  match 
funds  provided  by  the  United  States  or 
other  countries.  One  Indication  of  how  "un- 
shakable" their  commitment  is  would  be  for 
them  to  match  and  specify  the  new  funds 
earmarked  for  economic  revltalization. 
Absent  such  a  commitment  the  proposal  is 
proof  positive  that  It  is  simply  a  tax  relief 
program  to  relieve  the  British  taxpayer  of 
Irish  apartheid  and  partition. 

(g)  "Congress  should  not  make  it  (the  aid) 
contingent  on  a  long  list  of  political  condi- 
tions. " 

Why  is  Ireland  the  lone  exception  to  a  list 
that  has  included  conditional  aid  to  Nicara- 
gua, the  Philippines,  Argentina.  Turkey. 
Haiti,  South  Africa,  etc. 

England  is  the  only  European  nation  since 
the  Nuremburg  trials  to  be  convicted  of  tor- 
ture and  Inhuman  treatment.  English  histo- 
rian, Peter  Ellis,  has  stated  "British  security 
forces  In  Ulster  over  ten  years  have  a  record 
of  dishonorable  conduct,  unmatched  by  any 
security  force  in  Europe." 

England  defies  the  European  Parliaments 
ban  on  plastic  bullets  which  have  killed  155 
innocent  men.  women  and  children  In  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility 
given  the  legacy  of  occupation  in  Ireland  to 
give  assistance  without  some  conditions. 
//.  Conditioru  juttificatioru 

There  are  at  least  five  conditions  which 
would  significantly  improve  the  Ukllhood 
that  U.S.  funds  will  genuinely  aid  revltaliza- 
tion in  Ireland  in  the  short  term  and  in  the 
long  term  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
democracy  and  reunification. 

These  conditions,  moreover,  place  the 
Anglo-Irish  pact  in  the  context  of  the  free- 
dom and  human  rights  struggle  of  the  Irish 
people  and  America's  support  of  those  who 
oppose  batallioned  despotism  whether  It  be 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  Afghanistan,  Nicara- 
gua, the  Philippines,  Argentina,  Hati.  Paki- 
stan, Korea  or  Poland. 

(a)  Statutory  Recognition  of  Irelands 
Rights  To  Be  Free  of  English  Rule 

England  Ignored  the  1918  General  Elec- 
tion in  Ireland  and  Parliament  adopted  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Act  of  1920  for 
which  not  one  Irish  vote  was  cast. 


The  English  act  expliclty  calls  for  the  re- 
unification of  Ireland  after  this  "tempo- 
rary" partition  measure.  The  aid  propo«al 
needs  language  reaffirming  this  reunifica- 
tion objective  of  the  English  statute,  and  of 
the  Irish  Constitution  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Irish  people  In  1937  and  which  af- 
firmed the  sovereignity  of  the  government 
throughout  the  island  of  Ireland, 
(b)  Adoption  and  Implementation  of  the 
MacBride  Principles  of  Fair  Employment 
The  English  government-owned  Harland/ 
Wolfe  and  Short  Bros,  are  the  largest  em- 
ployers In  Northern  Ireland  and  are  union- 
ist preserves  with  over  90%  Protestant  em- 
ployment profiles  In  each  case.  This  com- 
bined with  the  hapless  Fair  Employment 
Agency  efforts  are  proof  positive  that  Eng- 
land's colonial  policy  of  divide  and  conquer 
Is  still  useful.  The  MacBride  Principles  are 
equivalent  In  design  and  purpose  to  the  Sul- 
livan Principles  currently  used  by  many  sub- 
sidiaries of  American  corporations  baaed  on 
South  Africa. 

(c)  Human  and  Civil  Rights 
Provisions  of  federal  foreign  assistance 
sUtute— Chapter  32  of  Title  22  of  the  U.S. 
Code— contain  basic  concerns  over  abuses  of 
human,  civil  Si  political  rights  and  pro- 
longed detentions.  The  statute  constrains 
the  use  of  foreign  assistance  funds  appropri- 
ated thereto  In  accord  with  these  concerns. 
Virtually  every  aberration  of  justice  exists 
to  some  degree  in  Northern  Ireland.  Incor- 
poration of  these  trigger  provisions  will 
enable  quick  cut-off  of  funds  and  participa- 
tion when  violations  occur  and  are  docu- 
mented. 

(d)  Suspension  of  Martial  Law 
Virtually  since  the  creation  of  the  statelet 

In  1920  it  has  been  under  special  or  emer- 
gency laws  which  constitute  dictatorial  rule 
under  the  guise  of  sUtute.  These  special 
rules  of  arrest,  seizure,  detention,  along 
with  juryless  trials,  coerced  confessions,  and 
paid  pejurers  all  have  combined  for  a  total 
lack  of  respect  for  the  rule  of  law.  Instead 
these  powers  are  widely  viewed  by  profes- 
sional observers  and  International  bodies  as 
tools  of  oppression  used  to  criminalize  all 
dissent,  such  as  has  been  done  In  the  Philip- 
pines and  South  Africa.  The  suspension  of 
these  laws  would  have  the  effect  of  restor- 
ing criminal  law  protections  extant  in  Eng- 
land. If  England  can  not  rule  in  Ireland 
without  these  draconlan  rules  for  this  long 
it  gives  added  weight  to  the  argument  that 
Its  Army  acts  as  an  occupational  force 
rather  than  a  peace-keeping  force  tolerated 
by  a  Vlchy-lIke  government  In  Dublin. 

(e)  Economic  Development  By 
Internationally  Recognized  Body 

The  Imperial  English  bureaucracy  has  a 
dismal  track  record  regarding  its  fair  dc 
timely  Interest  In  the  prosperity  of  the 
Unionist  colony  called  Ulster.  For  60  years 
they  concentrated  economic  development 
East  of  the  Bann  River  to  insure  most  of 
the  jobs  went  to  the  ProtestanU.  Ireland's 
tiny  government  with  limited  experience  In 
expanding  and  Integrating  its  economic  base 
U  not  up  for  the  task.  An  EEC,  UN  or  spe- 
cial team  of  Japanese,  German  and  other  re- 
construction experts  could  put  together  and 
Implement  a  rescue  package  which  would  be 
free  of  suspicion  and  not  poisoned  by  dupli- 
cltious  English  civil  servanU. 

These  basic  objectives  would  represent  a 
more  sincere  commitment  of  American 
energy,  resources  and  Ingenuity  while  pre- 
serving a  distinctive  role  for  the  U.S.  This  U 
preferable  than  that  of  simply  turning  a 


check  over  to  the  British  Exchequer  for  tax 
relief.  There  is  ample  documenutlon  on 
each  of  these  poinu  which  we  will  be  happy 
to  provide  you  with  as  soon  as  possible. 
Please  let  us  know  what  your  position  is  and 
If  you  require  any  more  information.  We 
will  be  happy  to  try  and  accommodate  you. 

H.R.  4S29 

A  bill  to  authorize  Unlt«d  States  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  Fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  November  IS,  IMS, 
agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,      ^ 

SECTION.  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Peace.  SU- 
blllty,  and  Reconciliation  in  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland  Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  X.  FINDINGS  AND  Pl'RPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congreas— 

(1)  finds  that  the  agreement  signed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  on  November 
IS,  1985,  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  British 
and  Irish  determination  to  make  progreas 
concerning  the  complex  situation  In  North- 
em  Ireland: 

(2)  reaffirms  the  support  for  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Agreement  which  it  expressed  through 
the  adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 239  In  December  1986: 

(3)  is  particularly  encouraged  that  theae 
two  neighbors,  longstanding  friends  of  the 
United  SUtes,  have  Joined  together  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  and  social  development 
of  those  areas  in  Ireland  and  Northern  Ire- 
land which  have  suffered  most  severely 
from  the  consequences  of  violence  in  recent 
years:  and 

(4)  believes  that,  in  recognition  of  our  ties 
of  kinship,  history,  and  commitment  to 
democratic  values,  the  United  SUtes  should 
participate  In  this  renewed  commitment  to 
social  and  economic  progress  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  affected  areas  of  Ireland. 

(b)  Purposes— It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  provide  for  United  SUtes  con- 
tributions in  support  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement,  such  contributions  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  $250,000,000  in  economic  sup- 
port fund  assistance  for  payment  to  the 
International  Fund  esublished  pursuant  to 
the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement,  as  well  as  other 
assistance  to  serve  as  an  incentive  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  reconciliation  in 
Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland.  The  purpose 
of  these  United  SUtes  contributions  shall 
be  to  support  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  In 
promoting  reconciliation  In  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  esubllshment  of  a  society  in 
Northern  Ireland  In  which  all  may  live  In 
peace,  free  from  discrimination,  terrorism, 
and  Intolerance,  and  with  the  opportunity 
for  both  communities  to  participate  fully  In 
the  structures  and  processes  of  government. 

8EC.  a.  UNITED  STATES  CONTRIBlTIONg. 

(a)  Economic  Support  Fund  Assistance— 
Of  the  amounu  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1990  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  not 
less  than  $50,000,000  shall  be  used  for  a 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Fund.  For  the  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987  funds  previously  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  that  chapter  for 
those  years  shall  be  used  for  this  contribu- 
tion. To  carry  out  this  subsection,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
that  chapter  (In  addition  to  amounU  other- 
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wise  authorized  to  be  appropriated) 
$50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1990.  which  amounts  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  Other  Assistamcb.— The  following  au- 
thorities may  also  be  used  for  United  SUtes 
programs  in  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland 
in  support  of  the  Anglo- Irish  Agreement: 

(1)  Section  108  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  Private  Sector 
Revolving  Fund). 

(2)  Title  rv  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  that 
Act  (relating  to  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation),  without  regard  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  the  second  undesignated  para- 
graph of  section  231  of  that  Act. 

(3)  Section  661  of  that  Act  (relating  to  the 
Trade  and  Development  Program). 

SEC  \.  CONDITIONS  AND  I  NDERSTANDINCS  RELAT- 
1N<;  TO  THE  1  NPTED  STATES  CONTRI- 
BITIONS. 

(a)  PROMomtc  Economic  and  Social  Re- 
construction AND  Development.— The 
United  SUtes  contributions  provided  for  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  only  to  support  and 
promote  economic  and  social  reconstruction 
and  redevelopment  in  Ireland  and  Northern 
Ireland.  The  restrictions  contained  in  sec- 
tions 531(e)  and  660(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  apply  with  respect  to 
any  such  contributions. 

(b)  United  States  Representation  on  the 
Board  op  the  Fund.— The  President  shall 
make  every  effort,  in  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Government  of  Ireland,  to  ensure  that 
there  is  United  States  representation  on  the 
Board  of  the  International  Fund. 

(c)  Prior  Certipications.- Each  fiscal 
year,  the  United  States  may  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  Fund  only  if  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  he 
is  satisfied  that— 

( 1 )  the  Board  of  the  Fund,  as  a  whole,  is 
broadly  representative  of  the  interests  of 
the  communities  in  Ireland  and  Northern 
Ireland:  and 

(2)  disbursements  from  the  Fund— 

(A)  will  be  distributed  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity  and 
nondiscrimination  in  employment,  without 
regard  to  religious  affiliation:  and 

(B)  will  address  the  needs  of  both  commu- 
nities in  Northern  Ireland. 

Each  such  certification  shall  include  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  basis  for  the  Presi- 
dent's decision. 

SKC.  S.  A-VNl  AL  REPORTS. 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
United  States  Government  makes  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  Fund,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
degree  to  which— 

( 1 )  the  Fund  has  contributed  to  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  communities  in  Northern 
Ireland: 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  contribution  to  the 
Fund  is  meeting  its  objectives  of  encourag- 
ing new  investment.  Job  creation,  and  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  strict 
equality  of  opportunity:  and 

(3)  the  Fund  has  increased  respect  for  the 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  of 
all  people  in  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland. 

sec.  «.  REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  FimDS  FOR 
-INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES". 

(a)  Disbursements.  Aitdits,  amd  Re- 
ports.—The  provisions  relating  to  disburse- 
ment on  vouchers,  audits,  and  submission  of 
reports  with  respect  to  expenditures  pursu- 
ant to  the  Joint  Resolution  of  July  11.  1956 
(Public  Law  689).  shall  also  apply  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  pursuant  to  section 
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109(c)  of  the  Act  of  November  22,  1983    ever  reasonable  way,  to  the  efforts  by 

(Public  Law  98-164).  Britain  and  Ireland  to  ease  the  tension 

(b)   Funds  Subject  to   Requirements.-     ^^^  ^^^  jj^g  bloodshed. 
That  section  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In  addition  to"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "of"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "by  section  102(2)"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "1985"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  fiscal  year": 

for 
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(3)  by  inserting  "may  be  used"  before 
expenses":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  aU  that  follows  "par- 
ticipation in"  through  "such  as". 

SEC.  7.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Anglo-Irish  Agreement" 
means  the  Agreement  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  dated  November  15,  1985: 
and 

(2)  the  term  "International  Fund"  means 
the  international  fund  for  economic  devel- 
opment projects  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
Ireland,  established  pursuant  to  Article  10 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  I  want  to  begin  by  express- 
ing my  appreciation  and  praise  to  my 
good  friends,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pascku.],  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton],  and  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BROOiinELD]  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Giuhan]  for  the  tre- 
mendous way  that  they  have  worked 
to  bring  this  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4329. 

Late  last  year,  this  Congress  went  on 
record  in  support  of  the  agreement 
reached  in  November  between  the 
British  and  Irish  Prime  Ministers 
which  would  give  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land an  official  role  in  governing 
Northern  Ireland.  Our  resolution 
praised  the  agreement  as  an  effort  to 
achieve  peace  and  reconciliation  in 
Northern  Ireland.  We  also  declared 
congressional  support  for  appropriate 
aid  to  both  sections  of  Ireland. 

Congress  recognized  then,  as  we  do 
today,  that  this  agreement  is  a  serious 
effort  to  resolve  differences  and  pro- 
mote peace.  The  pact  is  an  attempt  to 
arrive  at  a  workable  structure  for 
ending  years  of  conflict  between  the 
people  In  Northern  Ireland. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  Join  a  House  delegation  in  trav- 
eling to  Ireland.  We  saw  firsthand  the 
economic  and  emotional  disruption 
that  plagues  this  region  of  the  world. 
Last  week,  the  Speaker  testified  in 
support  of  H.R.  4329,  calling  the 
agreement  a  "promise  of  peace"  for 
the  people. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  good  on  our  pledge  to  provide 
economic  aid. 

H.R.  4329  will  help  us  toward  an 
international  fund  for  economic  devel- 
opment projects  in  accordance  with 
the  Anglo-Irish  agreement. 

As  a  Congress  and  as  a  free  Nation, 
we  ought  to  lend  our  support  in  what- 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
economic  assistance  package.  In  doing 
so.  you  will  be  fostering  the  peace 
process  in  a  troubled  part  of  the  world. 
I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  moving  expeditiously 
to  bring  this  important  measure  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4329,  a  bill  to  authorize  United  States 
contributions  to  the  International 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  the  No- 
vember 15.  1985,  agreement  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland.  This 
bill  authorizes  $250  million  in  economic 
support  fund  money  over  5  years  with 
$50  million  to  be  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1986  and  again  in  fiscal  year  1987.  The 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
fiscal  year  1987  are  provided  from  exist- 
ing unused  authorizations  contained  in 
Public  Law  99-83  signed  in  August  1985 
by  the  President. 

These  funds  are  Intended  to  serve  as 
an  incentive  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  reconciliation  In  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland.  By  agreement  be- 
tween Britain  and  Ireland  75  percent 
of  funds  are  expected  to  be  spent  In 
Northern  Ireland  and  25  percent  In 
the  cross  border  areas  of  Ireland 
which  have  been  hardest  hit  by  the  vi- 
olence of  the  last  years. 

The  purpose  of  these  United  States 
contributions  to  the  International 
Fund  is  to  show  strong  support  for  the 
Anglo-Irish  Agreement  and  its  early 
and  full  implementation  in  promoting 
reconciliation  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  establishment  of  a  society  in 
Northern  Ireland  In  which  all  may  live 
in  peace,  free  of  discrimination,  terror- 
ism, and  intolerance,  and  with  the  op- 
portunity for  both  the  communities  to 
participate  fully  in  the  structures  and 
processes  of  government. 

While  there  Is  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  both  the  British  and  Irish 
Governments  to  move  ahead  and  im- 
plement this  agreement,  there  are 
some  who  may  seek  to  undermine  the 
agreement  or  subvert  its  purposes. 
Only  last  week,  some  groups  in  North- 
em  Ireland  sought  a  general  strike  to 
protest  the  agreement.  This  tactic  did 
not  work.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the 
strong  will  among  the  vast  majority  of 
people  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
British  and  Irish  Governments  to 
push  ahead.  In  the  coming  weeks,  the 
British  and  Irish  are  expected  to  reach 
appropriate  arrangements  for  the 
framework  agreement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  Internation- 
al Fund  which  is  expected  to  be  in 


place  with  a  small  secretariat  some- 
time this  summer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  while  we  are  with  this  legislation 
showing  our  strong  support  for.  and 
commitment  to.  the  implementation  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement,  there  are 
safeguards  in  the  legislation  to  insure 
that  United  States  purposes  and  inter- 
ests are  served  with  the  funds  which 
will  be  provided  to  the  International 
Fund.  First,  the  legislation  calls  for  an 
annual  Presidential  certification  to 
the  Congress  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  satisfied  that  the  Board  of  the 
International  Fund  is  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munities in  Ireland  and  Northern  Ire- 
land and  that  disbursements  from  the 
Fund  are  addressing  the  needs  of  both 
communities  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
are  being  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  nondiscrimination  In 
employment,  without  regard  to  reli- 
gious affiliation. 

Second,  the  legislation  calls  for  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  Fund  has  contrib- 
uted to  reconciliation  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  has  increased  respect  for  the 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms of  all  people  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  the  degree  to  which  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the 
Fund  is  meeting  Its  objectives  of  en- 
couraging new  Investment,  job  cre- 
ation, and  economic  reconstruction  on 
the  basis  of  strict  equality  of  opportu- 
nity. 

Finally,  it  Is  useful  to  understand 
how  the  International  Fund  is  expect- 
ed to  work.  The  Fund  will  have  a 
Board  composed  of  six  members 
chosen  by  the  British  and  Irish  Gov- 
ernments. These  Board  members  will 
not  be  government  officials  and  will 
not  represent  government  policy  but 
will  be  representative  of  the  interests 
of  both  communities  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. The  Board  will  meet  at  regular 
intervals  to  set  policy  guidelines  for 
what  types  of  projects  should  be 
funded  and  what  should  be  the  prior- 
ities of  the  Fund.  Based  on  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Board,  funds  will  be  dis- 
bursed out  of  a  joint  account  held  by 
the  two  governments  involved  and  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  arrangements 
agreed  to  by  Britain  and  Ireland.  U.S. 
money  would  be  put  into  the  Fund 
along  with  the  expected  contributions 
from  other  nations  and  the  activities 
of  the  Fund  would  be  audited  annually 
by  a  private.  Independent  group.  The 
small  secretariat  created  to  administer 
the  Fund  and  carry  out  the  decisions 
of  the  Board  will  be  paid  by  the  two 
respective  governments  and  not  by  the 
Fund's  money  and  will  most  likely  be 
located  in  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland. 
It  is  also  the  expectation  of  both  par- 
ties to  the  agreement  that  the  United 
States  should  have  a  close  working  re- 
lationship with  the  Board  and  the  ad- 


ministrators of  the  Fund,  but  that  the 
precise  nature  of  that  relationship 
cannot  be  worked  out  until  the  Board 
and  the  Fund  are  established. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  still  be  some 
questions  which  exist  regarding  pre- 
cisely how  the  International  Fund  will 
work  and  exactly  who  will  sit  on  the 
Board,  but  there  is  a  consensus  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
among  the  leadership  of  the  House 
that  there  are  sufficient  safeguards  in 
this  legislation  and  sufficient  under- 
standings from  the  British  and  Irish 
Governments  that  we  can  and  should 
proceed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4329  and  give  their  strong  support  to 
the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement.  This  as- 
sistance for  promoting  economic  and 
social  stability  In  those  areas  in  Ire- 
land and  Northern  Ireland  which  have 
suffered  most  severely  from  the  conse- 
quences of  violence  and  deprivation  in 
recent  years  is  an  important  Invest- 
ment In  peace  and  reconciliation. 
There  Is  a  clear  British  and  Irish  de- 
termination to  make  progress  in  the 
complex  situation  existing  in  Northern 
Ireland.  We  need  to  stand  behind  our 
friends  and  allies  and  show  our  own 
determination  to  help  them  help 
others.  We  cannot  do  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lantos]. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  fleeting  moment  of  historic  opportu- 
nity to  do  something  right  for  the 
long-suffering  people  of  Ireland,  to 
end  the  anguish  and  the  agony  and 
the  bloo(Jshed,  to  turn  away  from  tur- 
moil and  tension  toward  reason  and 
the  renaissance  in  Ireland. 

I  want  to  pay  deep  and  sincere  trib- 
ute to  our  distinguished  Speaker, 
Speaker  O'Neill;  our  majority  whip, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley];  the  leader  of  this  whole  cause, 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Biacmsi];  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell];  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton];  and.  on 
the  Republican  side,  to  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomtielo],  and  my 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman],  who  has  done  so 
much  to  bring  us  to  this  point. 

We  have  at  this  moment  an  opportu- 
nity to  pass  a  joyous  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  a  joyous  piece  of  legislation 
because  it  will  bring  to  that  area  of 
poverty  and  suffering  and  dissension  a 
ray  of  hope  so  appropriately  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

I  think  the  Irish-American  commu- 
nity now  has  to  begin  to  do  Its  share, 
and  I  call  upon  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficers of  Irish-American  ancestry  of 
our  major  corporations  to  come  on  in 
the  water  with  us.  the  water  is  fine. 
They  should  take  a  big  plane,  an  Aer 


Lingtis  plane,  to  Ireland  and  go  to  the 
areas  affected  and  give  some  jobs  and 
contracts  on  both  sides  of  the  dividing 
line  to  the  people,  with  unemployment 
at  30  percent  and  35  percent  and  40 
percent. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  turn  a 
whole  country  around.  It  Is  our  privi- 
lege to  do  so,  and  this  Congress,  I 
trust,  will  iict  in  unison. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Torricelli]. 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  Impossible  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  this  economic  aid 
without  seeing  for  oneself  the  terrible 
economic  deprivation  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  and  the  conditions  under 
which  people  live.  For  us  in  America. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  understand 
the  strife  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  It  Is  important  for  us  to 
understand  and  to  know  that  this  Is 
not  a  fight  over  religious  principles. 
This  Is  a  conflict  over  people  who  live 
next  to  factories  that  they  cannot 
enter,  walk  through  neighborhoods  In 
which  they  are  not  safe. 

Well,  today  America  leaves  the  side- 
lines. Today  we  give  our  assistance. 
We  do  the  minimum  to  help  end  the 
economic  deprivation  which  has 
brought  strife  for  so  long.  But  we  do 
so  with  clear  conditions  that  we  will 
give  no  assistance  to  those  who  would 
continue  discrimination,  that  we  will 
help  only  those  who  believe  in  equali- 
ty of  opportunity. 

Let  It  be  understood  that  those  who 
would  ignore  these  conditions  do  so  at 
the  risk  of  destroying  the  coalition 
which  comes  together  today  to  have 
America  work  toward  a  just  solution. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  reason 
why  we  have  addressed  the  problems 
of  Northern  Ireland.  We  will  make 
every  attempt  to  protect  this  aid  from 
those  who  would  ignore  the  needs  of 
the  population.  We  must  earmark  this 
money  specifically  to  rebuild  this  war- 
torn  country  and  provide  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  employment  to  all  Irish 
citizens. 

We  will  not  close  our  eyes  to  contin- 
ued discrimination  and  human  rights 
violations.  Congress  needs  to  monitor 
carefully  the  use  of  United  States  eco- 
nomic assistance,  and  Dublin  and 
London  need  to  know  that  any  misuse 
of  our  assistance  will  severely  jeopard- 
ize our  commitment. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  assist 
with  the  redevelopment  of  a  country 
that  has  suffered  through  years  of 
civil  war.  Our  money  can  boost  the 
economic  growth  of  Ireland  and  create 
many  new  job  opportunities.  We  want 
this  aid  to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  unify 
Northern  Ireland  In  a  spirit  of  equali- 
ty despite  religious  differences. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  for  intro- 
ducing this  legislation,  and  I  urge  sup- 
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port  for  It.  I  particularly  want  to  say 
again  how  strongly  I  believe  that  by 
placing  these  conditions,  we  have 
moved  American  policy  forward,  be- 
cause we  have  done  more  than  guaran- 
tee that  our  money  will  be  used  in  a 
Just  way.  We  have  now  given  an  admis- 
sion by  all  parts  of  our  Government 
and  by  all  of  our  people  that  in  fact 
discrimination  exists,  it  is  real,  it  is  a 
problem  and  that  American  policy  will 
work  to  end  it. 

Mr.  FLOftIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  express 
my  support  tor  efforts  to  promote  a  resolution 
to  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  and  to  seek 
a  peaceful  and  fair  resolution  to  a  problem 
that  has  caused  tragedy  and  has  spawned  tre- 
mendous violerx»  in  this  area.  As  a  memtjer 
of  the  ad  hoc  congressional  Committee  for 
Insh  Affairs.  I  have  long  t)een  corx:emed 
atxxjt  the  diminishing  prospects  for  a  solution 
as  tt>e  years  have  gone  by.  I  share  the  dream 
of  all  who  have  worked  for  peace  in  Norttiem 
IrelarKJ  in  seeking  a  solution  that  would  foster 
the  free  exerase  of  political,  religious  and  cul- 
tural traditions  and  ttiat  would  quell  the  tragic 
violence  tfiat  has  permeated  Nortf>em  Ireland. 

In  November,  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland  signed  an  Anglo-lnsh 
Agreement  which  set  forth  a  new  political 
framework  for  Norttiem  Ireland  and  ensured  a 
role  for  Ireland  in  the  day  to  day  affairs  of 
Northern  Ireland.  The  agreement's  intent  is  to 
promote  ttie  establishment  of  a  society  in 
l^orttiem  Ireland  in  wtiich  all  may  live  in 
peace,  free  from  discrimination,  terrorism  and 
intolerarKe  Folkjwing  this  development,  a 
commitment  was  made  by  our  Government  to 
support  the  implementation  of  this  agreement 
through  economic  assistance.  Alttioogh  I  am 
pleased  by  Vne  movement  in  promoting  a  solu- 
tion to  this  conflict.  I  was  concerned  that  ttie 
commitment  of  funds  by  the  United  States 
without  assurarKes  ttiat  tfiese  funds  woukj  be 
used  to  benefit  both  communities  would  be 
detrimental  to  tfie  peace  process. 

As  we  consider  H.R.  4329,  a  bill  to  auttvx- 
ize  a  5-year  $250  million  contribution  to  the 
International  Fund  established  by  ttie  Agio- 
Irish  Agreement.  I  would  like  to  voice  my  sup- 
port of  several  key  provisions  that  were  in- 
cluded in  ttie  tiill  dunng  consideration  by  ttie 
(House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  am  certain 
that  these  provisions  address  ttie  concerns 
that  have  been  voiced  about  this  aid  authori- 
zation by  ensuring  ttiat  ttie  funding  be  provid- 
ed to  promote  ttie  principles  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  nondiscrimination  wittiout  regard 
to  religion  affiliatk^n  in  keeping  with  the  Mac 
Bride  principles,  as  well  as  benefit  both  com- 
munities. 

Specifically.  I  am  pleased  that  section  4  of 
H.R.  4329  contains  Presidential  certification 
requirements  stipulating  that  the  President 
ensure  ttiat  ttiat  Board  of  the  International 
Fufxl  have  a  U.S.  representative  and  does  not 
vest  too  much  control  in  any  particular  parti- 
san of  this  conflict.  Additionally,  the  President 
must  certify  ttiat  discrimination  is  not  t)eing 
practised  and  that  United  States  contntxitions 
be  used  for  economic  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion and  redevelopment  in  Norttiern  Ireland 
arxj  not  for  military  or  security  related  pur- 
poses. The  bill  also  calls  for  an  annual  report 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  explaining  the 


degree  to  which  United  States  contributions 
are  contritxjting  to  reconciliation,  meeting  the 
original  objectives  of  reconstruction  and  rede- 
velopment, and  increasing  the  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  of  all 
people  in  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  refining  this  proposal  to  ad- 
dress these  concerns  and  urge  ttie  adoption 
of  H.R.  4329. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for  Irish 
Attairs,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4329,  a  bill 
which  authorizes  American  aid  in  support  of 
ttie  process  of  reconciliation  in  Norttiem  Ire- 
land. CXir  assistance  will  t)e  an  important  con- 
tritxjtion  to  the  achievement  of  peace,  justice 
and  equality  of  opportunity  in  ttiat  troubled 
land. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  generations  of 
strife  ttiat  have  blighted  Northern  Ireland,  and 
particularly  the  climate  of  alienation,  misery 
and  violence  whwh  has  persisted  there  over 
the  past  17  years.  I  have  made  my  concern 
about  the  Irish  situatksn  one  of  my  highest  pri- 
onties  as  a  Congressman.  In  fact,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  2597,  a  bill  that  authorizes 
American  akj  to  Norttiem  Ireland  under  sever- 
al important  conditions. 

Last  fall  the  Bntish  and  Irish  governments 
came  together  for  ttie  first  time  to  begin  a 
mutual  search  for  reconciliation.  The  Anglo- 
Irish  Agreement  is  but  a  first  step  in  wtiat  will 
be  a  kKig  and  painful  process,  and  it  is  a  very 
fragile  first  step  indeed.  Not  only  are  ttie  six 
counties  of  Northern  Ireland  one  of  ttie  most 
divided  and  violent  areas  in  the  wortd,  ttiey 
are  also  among  the  most  economically  de- 
pressed regkjns  of  the  developed  world. 

The  many  years  of  conflict  tiave  contributed 
to  economic  decline  and  privation,  and  this 
decline  has  harmed  both  the  nationalist  and 
unionist  communities.  Now,  with  ttie  Anglo- 
Irish  Agreement  signalling  a  new  political  be- 
ginning, it  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  offer 
assistance  in  stimulating  economic  growth. 

It  is  very  important  however,  to  understand 
ttiat  neither  the  agreement  itself  nor  the  aid 
we  offer  to  support  it  will  assure  ttiat  peace, 
prosperity  and  recorKiliation  come  to  the  six 
countries.  That  process  will  require  a  commit- 
ment by  all  ttie  parties  to  comprehensive  polit- 
cal.  legal  and  economic  reform.  Until  now,  ttie 
system  in  the  north  has  been  used  to  perpet- 
uate ttie  domination  of  the  unionist  majority 
over  the  nationalist  minority.  That  domination 
is  reflected  in  government,  ttie  economy,  ttie 
legal  system  and  the  security  system.  A  real 
peace  must  address  these  divisions  and  the 
abuses  associated  with  them.  A  real  peace 
must  recognize  and  satisfy  the  essential  Irish 
identity  of  ttie  nationalist  minority. 

At  ttie  same  time.  Congress  must  take 
steps  to  see  ttiat  American  aid  does  not 
sirriply  underwrite  the  abuses  that  have  oc- 
cured  in  Norttiern  Ireland.  To  underscore  my 
deep  coTKem  about  this  point,  I  joined  several 
of  my  colleagues  in  writing  the  distinguished 
ctiairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Mr  Fascell.  Our  letter  stressed  the  need  for 
close  American  supervision  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  aid.  We  also  sought  assurances 
that  our  aid  would  tje  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Mac  Bnde  principles,  which  ban 
discrimination  in  employment,  and  that  ttie  re- 


cipients of  our  assistance  will  respect  the 
terms  of  our  Foreign  Assistance  Act  regarding 
ttie  protection  of  human  rights. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  reported  legislation  that  offers  aid 
under  terms  which  will  ensure  that  our  contri- 
bution furthers  the  peace  process.  Under  this 
bill,  t)Oth  communities  will  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  our  aid,  and  ttie  Mac  Bride  principles 
will  be  respected.  The  bill  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  certify  to  Congress  his  satisfaction 
that  our  assistance  will  address  the  needs  of 
both  communities  and  will  be  distributed  fairly. 
It  also  provides  that  the  President  will  seek 
US  representation  on  the  board  which  distrib- 
utes our  aid. 

I  woukj  also  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs.  Mr.  Biaqgi,  for  his 
years  of  leadership  on  Irish  issues  and  his  val- 
uable contributions  to  this  legislation. 

H.R.  4329  is  an  important  step  for  ttie 
United  States.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  our 
participation  in  the  achievement  of  peace  in 
Norttiem  Ireland.  This  bill  is  sti^ctured  in  a 
way  ttiat  satisfies  the  concerns  of  the  Irish- 
American  community  and  guarantees  it  will  be 
an  effective  contritMJtion  to  Irish  prosperity  and 
reconciliation.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  give 
it  ttieir  strong  support. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  4329,  legislation  to  provkJe 
for  a  financial  contribution  by  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Economic  Support 
Fund. 

Last  November  15th,  Prime  Ministers  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  of  Britain  and  Garret  Fitzerald 
of  ttie  Reput>lic  of  Ireland  signed  a  historic 
agreement  provkjing  Dublin  an  official  vok:e  in 
governing  Northern  Ireland.  This  historic 
agreement  represents  an  important  first  step 
toward  ending  the  violence  which  has  domi- 
nated Ulster  for  over  16  years. 

A  key  component  of  this  accord  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  intematksnally  supported 
fund  to  further  the  goals  of  peace  and  under- 
standing in  the  region.  In  addition,  this  agree- 
ment seeks  to  expand  economic  and  social 
assistance  between  the  Catixilic  and  Protes- 
tant citizens  of  Northern  Ireland. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  will  author- 
ize the  payment  of  $50  millkjn  annually  over 
ttie  next  5  years  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
this  economic  support  fund. 

The  November  15  agreement  between  the 
two  natkjns  has  provided  the  necessary 
framework  for  a  long-awaited  political  agree- 
ment. However,  the  fragile  economy  and  the 
extraordinarily  high  level  of  unemployment  in 
Norttiern  Ireland  require  a  further  commitment 
of  economic  aki.  By  supporting  this  legislation, 
this  Congress  will  reinforce  our  long  standing 
commitment  to  economic  equality  and  to 
human  nghts  in  all  areas  of  the  worid. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  commend 
the  sponsors  of  this  legislation.  In  drafting  the 
t)ill  before  us  today,  they  have  included  a  sec- 
tion to  ensure  ttiat  ttie  rights  of  the  United 
States  will  be  represented  on  the  board  of  the 
International  Economic  Support  Fund. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  addresses  a 
numljer  of  key  concerns  raised  during  ttie 
hearings  on  this  issue.  H.R.  4329  also  in- 
cludes language  modeled  after  the  Mac  Bride 


principles  and  is  supported  t>y  tx>th  ttie  Irish 
National  Caucus  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  less  than  a  week  away 
from  ttie  annual  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  a  time  of  year  we  take  to  recognize  ttie 
significant  contrit>utions  made  by  the  Irish 
people.  Our  approval  of  this  legislation  today 
will  make  a  significant  statement  of  support  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  our 
great  friend  and  ally,  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
sti^ong  support  of  H.R.  4329  which  authorizes 
U.S.  contritxjtions  to  the  internationally  sup- 
ported fund  created  by  ttie  tiistoric  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement  of  November  1985.  This  body's 
passage  of  ttie  legislation  will  mean  tangible 
support  for  cooperation  t}etween  ttie  two  sides 
of  the  long  and  discouraging  dispute  over  Ire- 
land's six  Northern  counties.  I  believe  our  as- 
sistance will  lay  a  strong  foundation  for  the 
resolution  of  hundreds  of  years  of  hardship 
and  suffering  for  the  reskJents  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

H.R.  4329  authorizes  $50  milfen  annually  in 
fiscal  years  1 986-90  for  the  lntematk>nal  Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund  established  under  ttie 
November  agreement.  The  bill  specifies  that 
U.S.  contributions  "may  be  used  only  to  sup- 
port and  promote  economic  and  social  recon- 
struction and  redevelopment  in  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland."  Additionally,  the  legislation 
requires  Presidential  certification  that  dis- 
bursements from  the  Fund  are  appropriated 
with  the  careful  attention  to  the  goals  of 
equality  and  justice  in  employment.  Great  cau- 
tion must  also  be  used  to  make  certain  that 
moneys  will  not  be  used  in  a  discriminatory 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are  well  aware,  ttie 
strife  in  Northern  Ireland  has  polanzed  its  citi- 
zens, wrought  havoc  on  its  economy  and 
robbed  its  children  of  a  peaceful  environment 
for  growth  and  development.  Residents  are 
near  prisoners  locked  into  a  society  of  suspi- 
ck>n,  fear  and  anger.  H.R.  4329  is  an  impor- 
tant step  for  the  United  States  to  support  the 
citizens  of  Norttiern  Ireland  in  their  efforts 
toward  reconciliation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislatk>n. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
O'Neill],  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Speaker  is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 
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Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Last  fall,  the  Governments  of  Ire- 
land and  the  United  Kingdom  took  a 
dramatic  step  forward  toward  building 
a  framework  for  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland.  The  Anglo- 
Irish  accord  Is  a  recognition  by  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land that  the  violence  of  the  last  17 
years  could  only  be  stopped  by  bring- 


ing an  end  to  the  political  stalemate  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  providing  in- 
stead a  new  political  process.  This 
process  provides  the  basis  for  develop- 
ing ties  of  cooperation  and  under- 
standing between  the  two  traditions  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Beginning  in  1977.  Senators  Kenne- 
dy and  MoYNiHAN.  Governor  Carey 
and  I  issued  a  series  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day  statements  condemning  the  vio- 
lence in  Northern  Ireland  and  urging 
Irish-Americans  to  withhold  their  sup- 
port from  the  IRA  terrorists  who  were 
bringing  death  and  destruction  to  the 
land  of  their  forebears. 

I  believe  that  terrorism  in  Northern 
Ireland  constitutes  a  direct  threat  to 
democratic  institutions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland.  The  assassina- 
tions and  attempted  murders  of  elect- 
ed officials  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
democratic  process.  Furthermore,  the 
senseless  murders  of  more  than  2,500 
Irishmen  and  Englishmen,  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades has  brought  terrible  grief  and 
suffering  to  one  of  Europe's  oldest  and 
most  respected  cultures.  The  time  has 
certainly  come  to  replace  terror  and 
religious  hatred  in  Northern  Ireland 
with  a  commitment  to  political  dialog 
and  constitutional  change. 

The  Anglo-Irish  accord  is  the  law  of 
the  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Ireland.  It  is  a  historic  commitment  by 
two  Western  democracies  to  promote 
an  end  to  civil  strife  in  a  fair.  Just,  and 
creative  way. 

Beginning  in  1977  President  Carter 
and  later  President  Reagan  pledged 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  in 
the  event  that  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland  reached  an  agreement 
that  provided  a  framework  for  peace 
and  reconciliation  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Last  November,  this  House 
passed  H.R.  4329  which  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  Anglo-Irish  accord  and  held 
out  the  prospect  of  United  States  as- 
sist&ncG 

On  November  16.  1985.  the  day  the 
Anglo-Irish  accord  was  signed  in  Hills- 
borough. President  Reagan  and  I 
joined  together  in  the  Oval  Office  to 
endorse  the  agreement.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  President  stated  that,  "The 
United  States  strongly  supports  this 
Initiative"  and  that  he  "•  •  •  will  be 
working  closely  with  Congress  in  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  find  tangible  ways 
for  the  United  States  to  lend  practical 
support  to  this  important  agreement." 
As  you  know,  the  President  and  I 
have  had  our  differences  on  many 
issues  over  the  past  5  years.  We  have 
no  differences  on  the  need  to  end  the 
violence  in  Northern  Ireland  and  bring 
about  political  progress  there  In  a 
peaceful  and  constitutional  fashion. 
We  are  unified  in  our  commitment  to 
help  our  friends  In  the  Parliaments  of 
London  and  Dublin  to  move  forward  in 
bringing  Justice  and  reconciliation  to 
Northern  Ireland. 


The  prospects  for  the  success  of  that 
accord  depend,  in  no  small  way,  on 
having  the  resources  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  and  social  stability  in 
Northern  Ireland.  The  United  States 
has  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  process  of  political  progress  in 
Northern  Ireland  by  contributing  to 
the  Special  International  Fund  for  Re- 
habilitation and  Reconstruction  pro- 
vided for  by  section  10  of  the  accord. 

This  resolution  calls  for  Congress  to 
appropriate  $50  million  a  year  for  5 
years  to  this  fund.  I  believe  that  con- 
sidering current  budget  restraints  that 
this  is  a  reasonable  sum. 

Problems  in  Ireland  have  always  had 
an  American  dimension.  Over  40  mil- 
lion Americans  are  of  Irish  ancestry. 
Men  and  women  from  the  two  tradi- 
tions in  Ireland.  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic, were  early  settlers  of  America  and 
in  later  years  made  enormous  contri- 
butions to  the  building  of  this  Nation 
into  the  strongest  nation  on  Earth. 

Over  the  centuries.  Ireland's  great- 
est contribution  to  the  world  has  been 
its  people.  Today,  a  comer  of  that 
island  has  serious  problems.  Its  people 
need  help  in  overcoming  the  divisions 
of  its  history.  I  have  visited  Northern 
Ireland.  I  have  met  with  its  people  and 
its  leaders,  unionist  and  nationalist.  I 
have  seen  the  destruction  and  the  suf- 
fering. I  have  no  illusions  about  the 
challenge  that  the  cause  of  peace  and 
justice  faces  there. 

But  I  believe  that  this  accord  pro- 
vides the  best  chance  in  the  nearly  two 
decades  of  "troubles"  In  Northern  Ire- 
land to  build  8  bridge  of  hope  and  rec- 
onciliation In  Northern  Ireland.  We 
know  from  our  experience  in  the 
United  States  that  diversity  can  be  a 
source  of  strength  and  not  a  source  of 
weakness.  And  we  know  in  the  United 
States  that  justice  and  opportunity 
are  the  fruits  of  democracy  and  not 
the  rewards  of  violence  and  terrorism. 
And  that  is  why  I  support  this  reso- 
lution. I  believe  we  have  an  obligation 
to  help  promote  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland  In  a  practical 
and  measurable  way.  The  Govern- 
ments of  Ireland  and  the  United  King- 
dom have  done  their  part.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  do  its  part. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  support  of 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  this  resolu- 
tion. I  want  to  thank  a  member  of  the 
minority,  the  Republican  Party.  Biu- 
BROOtcriELD,  suid  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  on  our  side.  Lei  Hamilton, 
for  expediting  this  matter.  I  also  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Dante  Fascell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  very  grateful  to  all  who 
have  supported  this  measure. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  order  to 
correct  a  typographical  error,  the 
Clerk  be  directed  In  the  engrossment 
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of  the  bill.  H.R.  4329.  to  Insert  "devel- 
opment" In  lieu  of  "redevelopment"  in 
section  4(a). 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  stror>g 
support  of  H.R.  4329.  the  Peace,  Stability,  and 
Reconciliation  in  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireiand 
Act  of  1986.  As  a  member  of  ttie  Ad  Hoc 
CoTfgressional  Comrifittee  on  Irish  Affairs,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
Fascell,  for  promptly  bringing  this  important 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  also 
want  to  commend  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  Yor1<,  tfie  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Congressional  Committee  for  Irish  Affairs,  Mr. 
BiAGGi.  for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain  signed  a  historic  agree- 
ment giving  ttie  Republic  of  Ireiarxj  a  role  in 
the  day  to  day  operation  of  Northern  Ireland. 
The  Angto-lrish  Agreement  of  1985  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  toward  ending  the  blatant 
disregard  for  the  legal  and  civil  rights  of  the 
nationalist  community  in  Ulster. 

H.R.  4329  authorizes  $250  million  in  contri- 
butions by  the  United  States  to  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  which  was  established  to  support 
thie  Angk}-lrish  Agreement  This  legislation 
stipulates  that  the  American  contributions  to 
ttie  FurxJ  must  be  used  to  promote  economic 
and  social  reconstruction  and  redevelopment 
in  Irelarxl  and  Northern  Ireland,  while  address- 
ing the  needs  of  both  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant communities  in  that  strife  torn  nation. 

H.R.  4329  will  help  the  process  of  reconcili- 
ation started  at  Hillsborough  last  November 
with  ttie  signing  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement. 
However,  tfie  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  is  just  a 
cautious  Tirst  step  on  the  path  to  peace.  The 
British  Government  must  radically  change  its 
treatment  of  the  nationalist  community  before 
real  peace  will  ever  be  possible. 

H.R.  4329  provides  the  motivation  for  posi- 
tive and  peaceful  change  tiecause  U.S.  aid  is 
tied  to  a  certification  by  the  President  that  the 
Fund  is  being  used  to  promote  the  principle  of 
equality  of  opportunity  and  nondiscrimination 
in  employment,  without  regard  to  religious  af- 
filiation. As  a  result.  Great  Britain  will  no 
longer  be  atjie  to  rety  on  its  Diplock  courts, 
rubber  bullets,  supergrass  informers,  and 
armed  occupation  to  stifle  the  cries  of  free- 
dom and  justice  in  Norttiem  Ireland.  H.R. 
4329  Is  consistent  with  the  longstanding  com- 
mitn>ent  of  ttie  United  States  to  promote 
peaceful  and  positive  ctiange  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

The  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  and  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  International  Fund  is 
only  a  beginning.  But  we  must  begin  now  to 
end  the  suffenng  in  Norttiern  Ireland  which 
has  plagued  that  nation  for  far  too  long. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate 
everyone  responsible  for  bringing  this  impor- 
tant legislation  to  the  House  floor  for  conskjer- 


ation.  The  past  few  months  have  seen  devel- 
opments in  the  political  situatk>n  in  Northern 
Ireland  that  raise  the  hopes  of  so  many  Irish- 
Americans  that  finally  our  brethren  across  the 
ocean  will  achieve  a  peaceful  and  happy  life. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  inserted  a  statement  in 
the  Record  by  John  Hume,  the  leader  of  the 
Social  Democratic  and  Labour  Party  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  Mr.  Hume's  commitment  to  non- 
violence, justice,  and  recorKiliation  exemplifies 
the  selfless  gestures  of  all  those  involved  thus 
far  in  reaching  the  current  high  point  of  nego- 
tiatkjn. 

These  days,  so  much  media  attentkjn  has 
focused  on  the  human  rights  violations  against 
Ethk)pians  and  South  Afncans,  and  rightfully 
so.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  the  struggle 
that  has  disrupted  life  in  Northern  Ireland  for 
so  long.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  stemming  the 
current  rise  in  terrorism  and  violence  in  the 
wortd  today,  we  must  channel  our  resources 
toward  situations  in  whk;h  this  Nation  can 
make  a  difference.  H.R.  4329  will  do  just  that. 

The  most  essential  aspect  of  this  legislation 
is  that  the  funds  authorized  will  encourage  a 
peaceful  reconciliation  and  reconstruction 
process  in  Ireland.  The  money  will  be  tied  to  a 
commitment  that  social  and  economic  rede- 
velopment will  take  place.  We  are  not  interest- 
ed in  supporting  a  military  insurgency  that 
would  only  increase  the  vk}lence  and  teror 
that  has  already  devastated  Ireland.  Also,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  be  ensuring  that  democratic  values 
as  applied  through  the  MacBride  principles 
are  utilized  as  a  tool  of  accountability  for  U.S. 
economic  aid. 

I  have  followed  the  events  in  Northern  Ire- 
land for  many  years,  often  In  sorrow  and  de- 
spair. Now  I  feel  hope  and  confkjence,  and  I 
extend  my  gratitude  to  all  who  have  worked 
with  such  perseverance  toward  a  peaceful  so- 
lution. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4329,  a  bill  to  au- 
tfiorize  U.S.  contributk>ns  to  support  the 
Anglo-Irish  Agreement.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  the  efforts  of  President  Reagan  and 
Speaker  O'Neill  in  bringing  this  measure 
before  us:  bipartisanship  at  its  t>est. 

For  too  many  years  of  tragedy  and  suffer- 
ing, the  gentle  countryside  and  historic  cities 
of  Northern  Ireland  have  tjeen  torn  apart  by 
violence.  Past  efforts  to  achieve  peaceful  so- 
lutk>ns  and  political  reconciliation  have  fallen 
short.  And  Americans,  many  of  wtiom  are 
proud  to  count  themselves  of  Irish  descent, 
have  k>oked  on  with  great  sadness  at  the 
troubles  of  our  sister  land. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  Irishman's  imagina- 
tion will  never  let  him  rest— he  will  always  be 
seeking  that  which  is  just  tieyond  his  grasp. 
Yet  after  centuries  of  seeking  peace  with  dig- 
nity and  justk:e,  at  last  the  prospect  of  peace 
is  within  his  grasp. 

Eariier  this  year,  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland  formalized 
an  agreement  that  establishes  a  new  frame- 
work to  move  toward  a  possible  peace.  It  is  in 
support  of  that  agreement  that  H.R.  4329 
would  provkte  funding  to  help  promote  recon- 
ciliation in  Northern  Ireland.  Yes  we  can  help, 
and  I  believe  we  should.  But  as  with  all  our 
foreign  assistance  programs,  we  must  be  vigi- 
lent  to  ensure  that  tfiese  funds  are  used 


wisely,  for  reconstruction  of  the  northern  Irish 
economy  and  to  lay  the  foundatkjns  for  eco- 
nomic growth. 

While  neittier  this  agreement  nor  our  aid 
dollars  alone  can  solve  all  of  the  problems 
there,  they  do  represent  a  strong  ray  of  hope 
that  the  future  may  allow  all  members  of  twth 
communities  in  Northern  Ireland  to  pursue 
their  aspirations  through  peaceful  and  consti- 
tutional means. 

I  have  a  prayer  that  I  know  I  share  with  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  It  is  that  one  day  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  may  know  tfie  rich- 
ness that  can  derive  from  unity  in  diversity,  as 
our  own  country  has  grown  strong  and  pros- 
perous t>ecause  of  tfie  multiplk:ity  of  culture, 
and  religion,  and  heritage  that  make  up  our 
great  Nation.  In  ttiat  spirit,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  investment  in  the 
future  of  Nortfiern  Ireland. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascell] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4329,  as  modified. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
modified,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION       540,        RELATING        TO 
CENTRAL  AMERICA  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY AND  DEVELOPMENT  COOP- 
ERATION ACT  OF  1985 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  House  Joint 
Resolution   540,    relating   to   Central 
America  pursuant  to  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation 
Act  of  1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDING  INTER-AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  ITS  15TH 
ANNIVERSARY  AND  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  U.S.  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE  IN  LATIN  AMER- 
ICA AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  389)  congratulating 
the  Inter-American  Foundation  on  its 
15th  aimiversary  and  commending  it 


for  outstanding  contributions  to  U.S. 
development  assistance  efforts  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  389 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
was  established  by  the  Congress  In  1971  to 
foster  a  new  direction  and  a  new  emphasis 
for  United  States  development  assistance  ef- 
forts in  Latin  America; 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
has  fulfilled  in  exemplary  fashion  its  man- 
date from  Congress  to  strengthen  the  lx>nds 
of  friendship  and  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  hemisphere,  to  support  self- 
help  efforts  designed  to  enlarge  the  oppor- 
tunities for  individual  development,  to  stim- 
ulate and  assist  effective  and  ever  wider  par- 
ticipation of  the  people  in  the  development 
process,  and  to  encourage  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  democratic  institutions,  pri- 
vate and  governmental,  appropriate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  individual  sovereign  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere; 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
has  carried  out  its  program  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribt>ean  since  1971  by  making 
more  than  2,100  grants  worth  more  than 
$215,000,000  and  doing  so  in  a  cost-effective 
manner; 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
has  made  small  grants,  averaging  about 
$80,000,  in  rapid  response  to  worthy  propos- 
als so  that  an  appropriate  level  of  assistance 
can  reach  those  in  need  when  it  is  most 
needed; 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
has  operated  through  private  rather  than 
governmental  channels  on  a  "people  to 
people"  level; 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
strives  to  l>e  responsive  to  the  aspirations  of 
poor  people  by  supporting  their  own  efforts 
to  help  themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
communities  working  through  locally  based 
and  supported  institutions; 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
has  used  its  resources  on  a  continuing,  long 
term  non-political  basis  to  support  ecologi- 
cally and  culturally  sound  self-help  under- 
takings in  agriculture  and  rural  develop- 
ment, urban  enterprises,  community  serv- 
ices, education  and  training,  cultural  expres- 
sion, and  research  and  learning  about  grass- 
roots development  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribt>ean; 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
has  fostered  immeasurable  good  will  for  the 
United  States  by  reaching  out  to  thousands 
of  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  peoples 
who  have  never  liefore  had  any  contact  with 
the  United  States  Oovemment: 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
provides  development  assistance  in  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
which  are  not  otherwise  recipients  of 
United  States  development  assistance:  and 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
has  provided  valuable  insights  at>out  grass- 
roots development  to  development  assist- 
ance agencies  such  as  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  the  Inter-American 
E>evelopment  Bank,  and  the  World  Bank, 
and  was  the  model  for  the  creation  of  the 
African  Development  Foundation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives congratulates  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  on  its  fifteenth  anniversary  and 
conunends  it  for  its  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  United  States  development  assi- 
tance  efforts  in  Latin  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BROOuriEU)]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll]. 

OKHKRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  389,  congratulating 
the  Inter-American  Foundation  on  its 
15th  anniversary  and  commending  it 
for  its  outstanding  contributions  to 
United  States  development  assistance 
efforts  in  Latin  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. 

House  Resolution  389  was  considered 
by  the  committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
last  week.  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
appreciation  to  my  coUegues  on  the 
committee  who  joined  me  In  cospon- 
sorlng  this  measure:  The  ranking  mi- 
nority member  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam S.  BROOMricLD,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs 
Subcommittee  the  Honorable  Michael 
Barnes,  and  that  subcommittee's 
ranking  minority  member  the  Honora- 
ble Robert  J.  Laoomarsino,  along  with 
the  Honorable  Robert  Garcia. 

It  is  with  considerable  pride  that  I 
bring  this  measure  to  the  floor,  con- 
gratulating the  Inter-American  Foim- 
datlon  on  its  remarkable  success  and 
achievement  over  Its  15-year  history.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  cosponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  created  the  Foundation. 

The  Inter- American  Foundation's 
programs  have  been  a  model  of  excel- 
lence for  development  programs  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Its 
successful  activities  have  served  as  a 
benchmark  for  emulation  by  other  aid 
organizations  throughout  the  region, 
such  as  AID,  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  In 
addition,  hopes  that  the  lAF  experi- 
ence can  be  replicated  In  Africa  have 
been  the  motivating  force  behind  es- 
tablishment of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Foundation. 

The  focus  of  lAF's  activities  Is  on 
small-scale  development  projects 
which  emphasize  a  grass-roots  orienta- 
tion. Project  grants  are  made  through 
private  channels  to  indigenous  groups 
which  have  participated  in  the  project 
design.  The  average  grant  awarded  Is 
$80,000.  To  date,  more  than  2,100 
grants  valued   at  over  $215   million 


have  been  provided.  Various  sectors  of 
its  recipient  countries  have  benefited 
from  lAF  programs.  Including  agricul- 
ture and  rural  development,  urban  en- 
terprises, community  services,  and 
education  and  training. 

In  operating  through  nongovern- 
mental channels,  lAF  stresses  a 
"people-to-people"  approach.  lAP  pro- 
grams provide  the  underpinnings  for 
growth  and  development  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  In  so 
doing,  they  promote  our  long-term  in- 
terests by  laying  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  fostering  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  389,  and  express  my 
wish  for  continued  success  of  the 
Inter-American  Foundation's  develop- 
ment efforts  In  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

D  140S 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
stwie. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Resolution  389.  con- 
gratulating the  Inter-American  Foun- 
dation on  its  15th  anniversary. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  as  a  former  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Latin  American  Affairs,  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  excellent  work  performed 
by  the  Inter-American  Foundation. 
The  Foundation  specializes  In  provid- 
ing small  grants  to  Innovative  projects 
designed  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere.  It  sup- 
ports self-help  projects  designed  to  en- 
courage individual  initiative  and  com- 
munity involvement.  It  encourages  the 
growth  of  democratic  institutions. 

The  Foundation  strives  to  touch 
those  who  have  had  little  past  contact 
with  the  United  States,  creating  good 
win  toward  the  United  States  through- 
out the  hemisphere.  Its  innovative 
projects  have  provided  valuable  In- 
sights to  other  institutions  involved  in 
development  assistance. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  and  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs,  who  sponsored  this  legislation, 
in  supporting  it  today,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it  wholehearted- 
ly. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  offer  my  congratu- 
lations to  an  organization  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  proven  that 
our  Foreign  Aid  Program,  when  prop- 
erly designed  and  motivated,  can  work. 

Today  we  are  considering  legislation 
which  celebrates  the  15th  anniversary 
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of  the  Inter-American  Foundation,  an 
organization  which  has  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  economic  de- 
velopment in  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  region. 

Emphasizing  self-help,  personal  ini- 
tiative, and  a  respect  for  the  ability  of 
the  people  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tiny, the  Inter-American  Foundation 
has  become  the  model  for  other  simi- 
lar foundatiorjs  such  as  the  African 
Development  Foundation. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  Congress 
and  the  American  people  are  more 
concerned  than  ever  that  our  tax  dol- 
lars are  spent  effectively,  especially  in 
the  area  of  foreign  aid.  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  represents  a 
solid  example  of  a  foreign  aid  program 
where  we  get  "our  money's  worth." 

The  Inter-American  Foundation  il- 
lustrates how  the  American  tax  dollar 
really  can  help  less  fortunate  people 
in  the  Third  World  who  are  prepared 
to  help  themselves. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Florida.  Chairman  Fas- 
CBLL.  the  "father "  of  this  program,  in 
supporting  this  resolution  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  contributions  of  the 
Inter- American  Foundation  on  its  15th 
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anniversary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lacomarsino].  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
389.  to  commend  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  on  its  15th  anniversary.  As 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  praising  the  work  of  the 
Foundation  and  its  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  cause  of  development  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  better 
relations  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  our  allies  in  the  region.  Special 
recognition  should  be  given  to  Chair- 
man Fascell  because  this  was  his  idea, 
one  that  has  worked. 

The  Inter-American  Foundation  ex- 
emplifies basic  American  values:  Pri- 
vate enterprise,  hard  work  and  com- 
munity spirit.  It  helps  build  democrat- 
ic traditions  by  supporting  local  com- 
munity organizations  which  carry  out 
their  own  self-help  development  pro- 
grams. It  promotes  development 
through  the  concept  of  encouraging 
the  poor  to  find  solutions  that  are  ap- 
propriate to  their  own  society.  It  is  an 
organization  that  is  lean  on  red  tape 
and  bureaucracy  and  heavy  on  re- 
sponding to  the  people  in  this  hemi- 
sphere on  how  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. 

The  Foundation  has  enabled  its 
grantees  to  carry  out  their  projects  in 
a  spirit  of  mutual  respect,  recognizing 
that  people  must  have  a  stake  in  their 
own  future,  willing  to  commit  them- 


selves and  their  limited  resources  to 
the  project. 

The  Foundation's  approach  has  been 
a  unique  one  for  a  Government 
agency,  and  it  has  led  the  way  for 
other  institutions  like  the  inter-Ameri- 
can development  bank's  small  projects 
program  and  the  African  development 
foundation. 

The  experience  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Foundation  points  the  way  for 
cost-effective  assistance  programs 
where  the  United  States  can  play  an 
important  role  in  promoting  develop- 
ment and  can  feel  confident  it  is  get- 
ting significant  returns  for  its  invest- 
ment in  the  improvement  of  people's 
lives  and  their  well-being. 

The  Inter-American  Foundation  is  a 
leader  and  innovator  in  development, 
pointing  the  way  that  other  institu- 
tions, public  and  private,  large  and 
small,  can  learn  from  and  follow. 

I  salute  the  leadership  of  the  Foun- 
dation and  particularly  its  President 
Deborah  Szekely  and  join  my  col- 
leagues In  commending  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  on  its  15th  anni- 
versary. I  urge  my  collegues  to  give 
their  strong  support  to  this  resolution 
Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
pon  of  House  Resolution  389  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Foreign  AHairs,  'Congratulating  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  on  its  15th  anniversary 
and  commending  it  for  its  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  U.S.  development  assistance  ef- 
forts in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. " 

I  have  come  to  know  the  excellent  work  of 
this  organization  and  its  dedicated  staff  first- 
hand during  several  factfinding  missions  to 
Haiti.  It  was  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
through  the  tireless  work  of  its  country  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Robert  Maguire.  that  has  led  in 
tfie  process  of  identifying  and  working  with  ca- 
pable Haitian  organizations  struggling  in  the 
rtKJSt  difficult  of  environments  for  bottom-up 
development  and  development  with  justice.  In 
Haiti,  it  was  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
which  led  the  way  in  working  with  courageous 
leadership  in  the  Catholw  church  in  develop- 
ing cooperatives  and  credit  organizations  ac- 
cessible to  those  historically  dented.  In  Haiti,  it 
is   the    Inter- American    Foundation   which   is 
leading  the  way  in  structuring  with  the  Catholic 
church  an  adult  literacy  program  that  can 
begin  to  address  the  illiteracy  that  has  been 
inflicted  upon  80  percent  of  the  population  by 
a  repressive  and  stifling  social  and  political 
system.  This  promising  effort  has  great  poten- 
tial for  helping  Haiti  and  its  people  to  empow- 
er themselves  and  break  with  a  system  of 
social  stratification  as  unjust  as  it  is  unsuited 
for  the  worid  of  the  1980's.  In  Haiti,  the  Inter- 
Aniencan  Foundation  is  realizing  its  mandate 
of  fostering  new  directions  for  development 
assistance  efforts.  It  is  strengthening  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding.  It  is  promoting  self- 
help  efforts  enhancing  Individual  development 
and  assisting  in  an  effective  way  m  the  partici- 
pation of  more  and  more  people  in  the  devel- 
opment effort. 

The  activities  of  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion in  Haiti  have  also  provided  many  impor- 
tant  insights   on   grass   roots   development 


which  have  been  invaluable  to  our  Agericy  for 
International  Developnoent  and  many  other 
agencies  working  in  that  country. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  congratulating  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Foundation  generally,  and  specifically  for 
its  skillful  and  dedk^ated  wori<  in  Haiti.  Let's 
continue  to  support  this  most  beneficial  orga- 
nization. Congratulations  on  a  job  that  is  being 
well  done. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Resolution  389.  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Dante  Fascell.  It  was  his 
legislation  enacted  15  years  ago  that  created 
the  Inter-American  Foundation  [lAF].  It  was  a 
stroke  of  genius. 

Certainly,  the  Foundation  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs,  particulariy  during  the  past  few 
years.  But  it  has  never  swayed  from  its  origi- 
nal purpose;  To  help  the  people  of  Latin 
America  to  help  themselves.  Its  capable  presi- 
dents, Peter  Bell,  William  Dyal,  and  Deborah 
Szekely  have  all  put  their  stamp  on  the  Foun- 
dation. Each  has  tried  to  keep  it  on  course, 
above  the  fray  of  day-to-day  politics. 

That's  wtMit  has  made  the  Foundation  such 
a  success;  its  ability  to  attract  and  sustain  bi- 
partisan support.  It  has  done  so  largely  be- 
cause it  has  tried  to  avoid  becoming  involved 
in  the  politics  of  the  countnes  it  serves.  It  has. 
instead,  concentrated  on  grass  roots  develop- 
ment projects,  projects  that  have  directly 
touched  the  lives  of  millions  of  poor,  working 
people  throughout  the  hemisphere.  It  has 
been  able  to  do  so  because  these  projects 
are  the  creations  of  the  people  they  serve. 
The  Foundation  is  only  there  to  help,  not  to 
create  projects. 

The  lAF  Is  the  jewel  of  development  pro- 
grams. It  has  given  our  brand  of  capitalism  a 
human  face.  The  success  of  the  lAF,  and  its 
most  capable  staff,  has  brought  this  Nation  a 
measure  of  goodwill  among  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere.  Not  all  of  our  policies  toward  the 
region  can  claim  as  much.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Resolution  389  congratulating  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  on  its  15th  anniver- 
sary. I  would  first  like  to  commend  Chaimian 
Fascell  not  only  for  bringing  this  resolution 
before  the  House  today,  but  for  having  had 
the  vision  15  years  ago  to  aeate  this  wonder- 
ful institution. 

The  Inter-American  Foundation  was  created 
by  the  Congress  in  1969  to  do  something  that 
no  U.S.  aid  program  had  done  before.  It  was 
supposed  to  bypass  governments  and  official 
institutions  in  order  to  deal  directly  with  the 
poor  in  Latin  Amenca  and  the  Caribbean.  This 
innovative  approach  was  based  on  the  belief 
by  Chairman  Fascell  and  others  in  the  Con- 
gress that  the  poor  could  better  assess  their 
needs  and — given  the  opportunity  and  minimal 
help — could  do  much  to  improve  their  lives. 

The  Foundation  has  exceeded  congression- 
al expectations.  During  its  first  15  years  the 
Foundation  has  accumulated  an  excellent 
track  record  by  supporting  hundreds  of 
projects  by  the  poor  and  for  the  poor,  and  in 
so  doing  has  promoted  a  better  understanding 


of  the  United  States  among  the  poor  in  Latin 
America  arKJ  the  Caribbean. 

What  the  Inter-American  Foundation  has 
accomplished  is  a  direct  reflection  of  its  excel- 
lent staff.  With  less  tfuin  80  staff  members  at 
any  one  time,  \he  Foundation  has  been  able 
to  attract  experts  from  different  development 
fiekJs  who  have  a  unique  understanding  of  the 
people,  the  history,  arnj  tfie  culture  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  As  we  approve 
this  resolutkxi  and  prai«e  the  Foundation  for 
its  achievements,  I  woukj  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  praising  the  men  and  women 
wtx>  durir>g  the  past  15  years  have  worked  to 
make  the  Foundation  what  it  is  now,  a  re- 
spected and  admired  member  of  the  develop- 
ment community. 

I  would  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
Chairman  Fascell  and  myself  in  our  efforts  to 
protect  ttie  Foundation  from  those  that  during 
the  past  5  years  have  tried  to  compromise  its 
independence  and  autonomy.  By  approving 
this  resolution  our  message  will  be  loud  and 
clear.  The  Congress  is  proud  of  its  creation 
and  will  continue  to  monitor  developments 
within  the  Foundation  in  order  to  guarantee 
that  the  lAF  will  never  depart  from  its  con- 
gressional mandate. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell] that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  resolution.  House 
Resolution  389. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BE  WARY  OF  COMPROMISES 
AND  PROMISES 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lately  there  has  been  talk  about  a 
compromise  on  the  Contra  issue.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  one  of  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  accepted  the  last 
compromise  on  the  basis  of  a  letter 
that  the  President  sent  to  those  of  us 
that  switched  on  humanitarian  aid. 
Here  are  the  promises  and  here  are 
the  results: 

The  President  pledged  to  support 
the  Contadora  progress;  3  weeks  ago 
the  administration  told  the  Contadora 
countries  to  "take  a  hike." 

The  President  promised  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Sandinistas;  the 
President  said,  "Forget  bilateral  nego- 
tiations." 

The  President  said  he  would  clean 
up  the  horrific  human  rights  record  of 
the  Contras;  and  we  asked  the  CIA  to 
do  a  human  rights  report  on  the  Con- 
tras. Well  the  CIA  asked  the  Contras 


If  these  human  rights  atrocities  were 
true,  and  the  Contras  said  "no."  A 
whitewash  report. 

The  administration  promises  that 
they  would  keep  an  eye  on  how  the 
money  was  spent,  the  $27  million.  The 
GAO  was  sent  to  investigate.  This  ad- 
ministration said,  "We  will  not  tell  you 
how  we  are  spending  their  money  and 
we  will  not  give  you  any  ability  to  in- 
vestigate." 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  those  that 
are  thinking  of  accepting  a  compro- 
mise, as  somebody  who  did.  and  the 
guarantees  were  not  made,  I  say 
beware,  beware  of  compromises  and 
promises  made  by  this  administration. 
Reagam  Letter  on  Aid  to  NiCARAonAn 
Rebels 

(Following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  tent 
June  11  by  President  Reagan  to  Rep.  Dave 
McCurdy.  of  Oklahoma,  regarding  aid  to 
the  antl-govemment  ret)el8  In  Nicaragua.) 

Dear  Congressman  McCurdy:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  my  strongest  support  for  your 
bipartisan  proposal  to  assist  the  forces  of 
democracy  In  Nicaragua.  It  is  essential  to  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  In  Cen- 
tral America  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pass  that  proposal,  without  any  weak- 
ening amendments. 

My  Administration  is  determined  to 
pursue  political,  not  military,  solutions  in 
Central  America.  Our  policy  for  Nicaragua 
Is  the  same  as  for  El  Salvador  and  all  of 
Central  America:  to  support  the  democratic 
center  against  the  extremes  of  both  the 
right  and  left,  and  to  secure  democracy  and 
lasting  peace  through  national  dialogue  and 
regional  negotiations.  We  do  not  seek  the 
military  overthrow  of  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment or  to  put  In  Its  place  a  government 
based  on  supporters  of  the  old  Somoza 
regime. 

Just  as  we  support  President  Duarte  in  his 
efforts  to  achieve  reconciliation  in  El  Salva- 
dor, we  also  endorse  the  unified  democratic 
opposition's  March  1.  1985.  San  Jose  Decla- 
ration which  calls  for  national  reconcilia- 
tion through  a  church-mediated  dialogue. 
We  oppose  a  sharing  of  political  power 
based  on  military  force  rather  than  the  will 
of  the  people  expressed  through  free  and 
fair  elections.  That  Is  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent Duarte.  It  Is  also  the  position  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  opposition  leaders,  who  have 
agreed  that  executive  authority  In  Nicara- 
gua should  change  only  through  elections. 

It  is  the  guerrillas  In  El  Salvador— and 
their  mentors  in  Managua.  Havana,  and 
Moscow— who  demand  power-sharing  with- 
out elections.  And  It  is  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua  who  stridently  reject  national 
reconciliation  through  democratic  process- 
es. Our  assistance  has  been  crucial  to  ensur- 
ing that  democracy  haA  both  the  strength 
and  will  to  work  In  El  Salvador.  In  Nicara- 
gua, our  support  Is  also  needed  to  enable 
the  forces  of  democracy  to  convince  the 
Sandinistas  that  real  democratic  change  Is 
necessary.  Without  the  pressure  of  a  viable 
and  democratic  resistance,  the  Sandinistas 
will  continue  to  impose  their  will  through 
repression  and  military  force,  and  a  regional 
settlement  based  on  the  Contadora  princi- 
ples win  continue  to  elude  us. 

I  understand  that  two  "perfecting" 
amendmenu  will  be  offered  that  will  seek  to 
nullify  the  Intent  of  your  proposal.  One, 
supported  by  Ed  Boland,  would  prohibit  the 
exchange  of  Information  with  the  democrat- 
ic resistance  and  permanently  deny  even  hu- 


manitarian assistance  because  it  would 
"have  the  effect"  of  supporting  "directly  or 
Indirectly  "  the  military  efforts  of  the  resist- 
ance. The  other,  supported  by  Dick  Gep- 
hardt, would  prohibit  humanitarian  assist- 
ance for  at  least  six  months  and  then  con- 
tinue the  prohibition  until  Congress  votes 
yet  again. 

The  Boland  Amendment  Is  clearly  Intend- 
ed to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  Bamet 
Amendment  that  was  rejected  by  the  House 
in  April.  If  the  Boland  prohibitions  are  en- 
acted, the  only  way  humanitarian  assistance 
could  be  provided  would  l>e  (or  the  reclpenta 
to  abandon  their  struggle  and  t>ecome  refu- 
gees. The  Gephardt  proposal  guaranteeing 
the  Sandinistas  six  additional  months  with- 
out effective  pressure,  would  send  a  signal 
of  Irresolution  to  friends  and  adversaries, 
while  denying  the  democratic  reslstaDM 
help  that  It  so  desperately  needs.  These 
amendments  would  prevent  us  from  provid- 
ing humanitarian  assistance  and  exchanging 
Information  to  sustain  and  preserve  the 
democratic  resistance.  They  would  effective- 
ly remove  the  resistance  as  a  source  of  pres- 
sure for  dialogue  and  internal  reconcilia- 
tion. If  those  struggling  for  democracy  are 
not  supported,  or  worse,  forced  to  l)ecome 
refugees,  the  Sandinistas  will  l>e  encouraged 
to  press  their  military  advantage  and  the 
prospects  for  a  peaceful  resolution  will  be 
diminished. 

I  take  very  seriously  your  concern  at>out 
human  rights.  The  U.S.  condemns.  In  the 
strongest  possible  terms,  atrocities  by  either 
side.  We  are  committed  to  helping  the 
democratic  resistance  In  applying  strict 
rules  regarding  proper  treatment  of  prison- 
ers and  the  civilian  population.  And  we  urge 
their  leaders  to  Investigate  allegations  of 
past  human  rights  abuses  and  take  appro- 
priate actions  to  prevent  future  abuses. 

I  recognize  the  Importance  that  you  and 
others  attach  to  bilateral  talks  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Nicaragua.  It  Is  possible 
that  In  the  proper  circumstances,  such  dis- 
cussions could  help  promote  the  Internal 
reconciliation  called  for  by  Contadora  and 
endorsed  by  many  Latin  American  leaders. 
Therefore,  I  Intend  to  Instruct  our  special 
Ambassador  to  consult  with  the  govern- 
menu  of  Central  America,  the  Contadora 
countries,  other  democratic  governments, 
and  the  unified  Nlcaraguan  opposition  as  to 
how  and  when  the  U.8.  could  resume  useful 
direct  talks  with  Nicaragua.  However,  such 
talks  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  a  church- 
mediated  dialogue  between  the  contending 
factions  and  the  achievement  of  a  workable 
Contadora  agreement.  Therefore,  I  will 
have  our  representatives  meet  again  with 
representatives  of  Nicaragua  only  when  I 
determine  that  such  a  meeting  would  be 
helpful  In  promoting  these  ends. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  policy  of 
support  for  democracy,  economic  opportuni- 
ty, and  security  will  best  serve  the  people  of 
Central  America  and  the  national  InteresU 
of  the  United  States.  If  we  show  consistency 
of  purpose,  if  we  are  firm  in  our  conviction, 
we  can  help  the  democratic  center  prevail 
over  tyranU  of  the  left  or  the  right.  But  If 
we  abandon  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  If  we 
tolerate  the  consolidation  of  a  surrogate 
state  In  Central  America  responsive  to  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  we  will  see  the 
progress  that  has  been  achieved  In  neigh- 
boring countries  begin  to  unravel  under  the 
strain  of  continuing  conflict,  attempts  at 
subversion,  and  loss  of  confidence  In  our 
support. 

There  can  be  a  more  democratic,  more 
prosperous,    and    more    peaceful    Central 
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America.  I  will  continue  to  devote  my  ener- 
gies toward  that  end,  but  I  also  need  the 
support  of  the  Congress.  I  hope  the  House 
will  support  your  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Rkagam. 
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JMI 


CONDEMNING    ETHIOPIAN    GOV- 
ERNMENT'S CALLOUSNESS  AND 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES 
(Mrs.    ROUKEMA    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Washington  Post  described 
in  horrifying  detail  the  abuses  which 
have  occurred  in  the  Ethiopian  Gov- 
emments  resettlement  program.  For 
some  time,  the  Ethiopian  Government 
has  moved  people  out  of  areas  of  de- 
pleted land  in  the  northern  provinces 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Mount- 
ing evidence,  including  the  eyewitness 
accounts  in  the  article,  indicates  that 
this  program  is  coercive,  cruel,  and 
that  conditions  in  the  resettlement 
camps  are  deplorable. 

Today's  W;  shington  Post  contains 
an  editorial  condemning  the  Ethiopian 
Government's  callousness.  The  editori- 
al also  points  out  the  dilemma  for 
Western  donor  nations  in  trying  to  aid 
the  victims  of  famine  and  drought, 
while  pressing  the  Elthiopian  Govern- 
ment for  reform. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  which 
calls  for  a  halt  to  these  himian  rights 
abuses.  One  hundred  Members  of  the 
House   have    joined    in   cosponsoring 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  285.  I 
would  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor    this    measure,    because    the 
time  for  action  is  now. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  11, 1986) 
Ethiopia's  Chuklties 
Just  when  you  think  you  have  mentally 
catalogued  the  lull  range  of  Marxist  Ethio- 
pia's abuses  of  its  hapless  citizens,  a  report 
comes  along  to  remind  you  of  the  poverty  of 
the   bourgeois    imagination.    Post   reporter 
Blaine  Hardens  account  of  a  young  Ethiopi- 
an mother,  lured  by  a  false  promise  of  free 
food    into    abandoning    her   home    in    the 
drought-stricken  northern  highlands,  is  the 
latest  evidence. 

The  government  of  Mengistu  Haile 
Mariam  says  it  is  relocating  citizens  for 
their  own  good.  But  the  international  relief 
agencies  believe  the  government  is  deliber- 
ately using  a  massive  relocation  scheme  to 
depopulate  rebel-dominated  northern  areas 
and  assert  political  control.  It  is,  in  short, 
attempting  to  dry  up  the  "sea  "  in  which  the 
Insurgent  "fiah"  swim.  It  is  doing  ao,  it 
seems,  with  the  active  collaboration  of  Its 
Soviet  patrons,  themselves  no  strangers  to 
dealing  brutally  with  peasant  unrest. 

Caught  in  the  maw  are  people  like  the 
woman  interviewed  by  reporter  Harden.  Vir- 
tually every  form  of  privation  that  could 
befall  a  human— decimation  of  the  family 
and  destruction  of  a  way  of  life— had  befall- 
en her  by  the  time  she  reached  the  succor 
of  a  refugee  camp  across  the  border  In 
Sudan. 


No  one  reading  of  her  ordeal  will  have  dif- 
ficulty understanding  why  the  Ethiopian 
government  is  despised  by  so  many  people 
forced  to  live  under  it.  For  Westerners,  how- 
ever, the  situation  has  long  posed  a  special 
dilemma.  Should  the  West  provide  relief  for 
people  in  distress,  even  though  the  provid- 
ing of  relief  is  a  form  of  assistance  to  the 
government  that  causes  and  aggravates  the 
distress?  The  broad  response  of  the  interna- 
tional relief  community,  including  that  con- 
siderable part  of  it  financed  by  the  United 
States  government,  has  been  to  attempt  to 
help  sUrving  and  needy  people,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  try  to  press  the  Ethiopian  gov- 
ernment into  less  anti-humanitarian  ways. 

The  resettlement  question  is  tricky.  The 
government  uses  resettlement  for  its  own 
political  purposes.  There  is  doubtless  a 
humane  and  rational  justification  for  some 
amount  of  resettlement— though  there  can 
be  little  or  none  for  the  even  more  massive 
official  effort  to  herd  peasants  into  villages 
where  they  can  be  kept  under  tighter  con- 
trol. 

Relief  agencies  cannot  solve  these  conun- 
drums. But  they  and  the  Western  publics 
that  support  them  can  at  least  air  the  di- 
lemma. The  Ethiopian  government  deeply 
resents  this  sort  of  intervention,  but  it  has 
no  standing  to  protest  as  long  as  it  gener- 
ates human  suffering  on  such  a  massive 
scale.  One  can  hope  that  the  Ethiopian 
people  are  able  to  distinguish  those  who 
cause  its  misery  from  those  who  attempt  to 
lighten  it. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  10,  1986] 

ETHioPiAMS  Risk  Lives  Plebihg 

Resettlement 


(By  Blaine  Harden) 


Ed  Damazin,  Sudan.— The  dismal  odyssey 
of  the  young  Ethiopian  mother  began  last 
spring  with  a  false  promise  of  free  food. 

That  promise  lured  Letehawarla  Gebre 
Yessus  Into  a  trip  that  took  her  from  the 
highlands  of  northern  Ethiopia  to  a  swampy 
resettlement  camp  In  Its  southwestern 
comer.  Late  In  February,  after  an  escape 
Journey  of  three  months,  she  found  her  way 
here  to  a  refugee  camp  in  the  thom-tree 
badlands  of  eastern  Sudan. 

En  route,  she  said,  she  was  forced  by  Ethi- 
opian soldiers  to  abandon  her  two  children, 
and  she  watched  her  husband  die  of  disease 
In  a  crowded  transit  camp.  After  fleeing 
Ethiopia,  she  said,  she  was  robbed,  beaten, 
raped  and  held  as  a  slave  by  Sudanese 
rebels. 

The  woman's  story,  which  she  quietly  told 
In  the  shade  of  a  refugee  tent,  echoes  those 
of  many  of  the  nearly  1,000  Ethiopian  refu- 
gees here  who  have  fled  the  resettlement 
program  that  the  Ethiopian  government  in- 
slsU  is  the  only  possible  long-term  solution 
to  chronic  famine  In  the  country. 

Nearly  600,000  northern  Ethiopians  have 
been  moved  south  by  the  program  since  No- 
vember 1984.  When  It  began,  Tamrat 
Kebede.  the  Ethiopian  official  responsible 
for  designing  the  program,  said  in  an  inter- 
view in  Addis  Ababa  that  the  resettlement 
would  be  voluntary,  that  families  would  not 
be  split  and  that  each  family  would  be  given 
about  five  acres  of  land  to  farm  privately. 

Tamrat  said  then  that  these  conditions 
would  guarantee  the  human  rights  and  self- 
respect  of  resettled  famine  victims,  and 
would  ensure  needed  grass-roots  support. 

But  interviews  here  with  escapees  from  re- 
settlement camps,  along  with  the  reports  of 
researchers  and  relief  workers  who  have 
conducted  random  surveys  among  refugees, 
indicate  that  the  Ethiopian  government  has 


widely  violated  and  Ignored  Its  preset  condi- 
tions. 

As  Ethiopia's  famine  abates,  the  resettle- 
ment program  continues,  with  a  goal  of 
moving  1.5  million  people  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  program  has  become  by  far  the 
most  contentious  issue  between  Marxist 
Ethiopia  and  the  western  govemmenU  and 
private  relief  organizations  that  supply 
most  of  Its  famine  assistance. 

The  Ethiopian  government  temporarily 
suspended  the  resettlement  program  at  the 
end  of  last  month  In  response  to  criticism 
from  western  aid  donors.  The  suspension,  to 
last  an  indefinite  period,  was  ordered  "for  a 
period  of  consolidation  and  to  digest  what 
they  have  already  done, "  a  senior  western 
aid  official  in  Addis  Ababa  told  United  Press 
International  last  weekend. 

According  to  western  aid  officials  in  the 
Ethiopian  capital,  the  final  1.000  resettlers 
arrived  in  Asosa  from  Welo  Province  in  the 
last  week  of  February.  Ethiopian  govern- 
ment officials,  while  not  officially  announc- 
ing the  suspension,  said  last  week  that  Inter- 
nal and  external  criticism  has  forced  a  gov- 
ernment review  of  resettlement.  But  west- 
em  aid  officials  say  that  It  was  primarily 
outside  donor  criticism  that  forced  the  sus- 
pension. 

While  Italy  and  Canada  have  given  money 
specifically  to  support  resettlement,  most 
other  donors  have  expressed  reservations. 
The  United  States,  by  far  the  largest  food 
donor,  has  condemned  the  program  as  a  di- 
version of  resources  better  spent  In  the 
famine-affected  north.  A  French-based 
relief  agency.  Doctors  Without  Borders,  was 
expelled  from  Ethiopia  last  fall  for  charging 
that  up  to  100,000  persons  had  died  as  a 
result  of  resettlement. 

Most  critics  of  resettlement  contend  that 
it  has  a  political,  not  a  humanitarian,  aim: 
to  depopulate  the  rebel-dominated  north, 
where  the  government  has  been  unable  for 
nearly  a  quarter  century  to  Impose  military 
control. 

The  Ethiopian  government  has  admitted 
to  some  abuses  in  the  program  by  "overzeal- 
ous  local  officials."  But  it  maintains  that 
the  idea  of  moving  famine  victims  from  the 
drought-razed  northern  highlands  to  the 
fertile  southwestern  lowlands  is  sound.  The 
Soviet-supported  rulers  have  dismissed  most 
criticism  of  resettlement  as  motivated  by 
westem,  anti-Marxist  ideology  disguised  as 
humanitarian  concern.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Ethiopian  government  strictly  restricts 
outside  access  to  resettlement  areas. 

The  stories  told  here  in  this  two-month- 
old  refugee  camp  come  not  from  outsiders 
but  from  peasant  farmers  from  the  Welo 
and  Tlgray  regions  of  northem  Ethiopia.  In 
13  separate  Interviews  here,  they  told  a  con- 
sistent story,  details  of  which  are  supported 
by  earlier  Interviews  in  Ethiopia  with  relief 
officials. 

Most  of  the  refugees  said  they  were 
"tricked"  Into  gathering  In  northem  villages 
by  government-circulated  promises  that  the 
"Red  Cross"  would  be  distributing  free  food. 
Many  left  their  children  behind,  thinking 
that  they  would  soon  be  coming  back  home. 
However,  they  were  surrounded  by  Ethiopi- 
an soldiers  and  loaded  onto  buses  or  helicop- 
ters bound  for  transit  camps.  Several  refu- 
gees said  they  saw  soldiers  shoot  and  kill 
farmers  who  tried  to  run  away. 

The  settlers  described  several  weeks  In 
transit  camps,  with  shortages  of  food,  water 
and  medical  care,  as  well  as  many  deaths 
from  Illness.  They  then  were  packed  Into 
Soviet  Antonov  transport  planes  or  buses 
for  the  600-  to  700-mlle  joumey  south  to  re- 


settlement sites  near  Asosa  and  Oambela. 
Several  said  that  people  who  became  criti- 
cally 111  during  the  bus  ride  south  were 
hauled  out  of  the  buses  and  abandoned  at 
roadsides. 

In  Oambela  and  Asosa,  lowland  areas 
where  more  than  145.000  people  have  been 
resettled  In  scores  of  new  villages  In  the  past 
16  months,  the  refugees  said  there  were 
chronic  shortages  of  food,  clothes  and  shel- 
ter. Many  said  they  became  111  with  malaria, 
a  disease  they  had  no  experience  with  In  the 
northem  highlands. 

Party  cadre  and  soldiers,  the  refugees 
said,  forced  the  settlers  to  clear  land  and 
build  houses,  enforcing  discipline  by  beating 
and  Imprisoning  those  who  refused  to  work. 
In  Asosa  and  Oambela.  refugees  said  they 
were  forced  to  work  on  cooperative  farms 
and  were  allowed  little  time  to  tend  their 
small  gardens. 

Oebre  Selassie,  24.  a  political  refugee  here 
who  said  he  worked  in  Asosa  for  the  Ethio- 
pian government  as  a  medical  assistant,  sup- 
ported the  accounts  of  many  refugees  by 
saying  that  the  major  health  problem  In  the 
camps  was  malnutrition. 

"Most  of  the  people  In  the  camps  were 
sick  because  of  hunger.  They  were  not  given 
enough  food, "  said  Oebre  Selas.ile.  He  said 
most  settlers  were  given  about  a  pound  of 
com  a  day  at  Asosa,  an  amount  nutritionists 
say  is  Insufficient  to  maintain  body  weight 
while  doing  heavy  work. 

Refugees  here  said  they  were  warned  fre- 
quently by  party  cadre  against  trying  to 
escape  from  the  camps.  In  weekly  "political 
education"  meetings,  the  cadre  warned  set- 
tlers of  Ethiopian  soldiers  who  would  shoot 
them,  of  wild  animals  in  nearby  Jungles  and 
of  allegedly  cannibalistic  tribesmen  across 
the  nearby  Sudanese  border. 

Yet.  between  last  November  and  the  first 
of  this  year,  the  refugees  estimate  that 
about  3,000  Ethiopians  tried  to  escape  from 
Oambela  and  Asosa.  They  said  many  were 
captured  Inside  the  border  and  that  some 
drowned  trying  to  cross  rivers  In  Sudan. 

Letehawarla,  the  27-year-old  mother  of 
two  whose  husband  died  In  transit  before 
reaching  Oambela.  was  one  of  several  hun- 
dred women  captured  by  Sudanese  rebel  sol- 
diers, believed  by  relief  officials  here  to 
belong  to  the  Sudanese  People's  Liberation 
Army  (SPLA),  which  controls  nearby  areas 
of  southern  Sudan. 

According  to  several  of  these  women  who 
arrived  here  last  month,  the  Sudanese  rebel 
soldiers  raped  them  and  forced  them  to  live 
for  a  month  as  slaves  In  Sudanese  villages. 
Relief  officials  believe  these  men  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Dlnka  tribe,  which  dominates 
that  region  of  Sudan. 

The  SPLA,  which  receives  arms  and  fund- 
ing from  the  Ethiopian  government,  also  ex- 
torted money  from  many  of  the  fleeing 
Ethiopians,  stole  their  clothes  and  forced 
some  of  them  back  to  resettlement  camps, 
the  refugees  said. 

Those  who  eluded  or  later  escaped  the 
rebel  soldiers  have  been  brought  here  to  Ed 
Damazin  by  the  Sudanese  military.  They 
are  temporarily  under  the  care  of  the  Fel- 
lowship for  African  Relief,  a  small  Canadian 
relief  agency.  The  U.N.  refugee  commission 
In  Khartoum  says  many  of  them  soon  will 
be  transported  north  and  allowed  to  return 
across  the  border  Into  rebel-held  areas  of 
Ethiopia. 

Like  many  of  his  fellow  resettlement  esca- 
pees, Ylbran  Alemayeh,  54.  said  he  want«  to 
find  his  wife  and  six  children.  He  said  sol- 
diers rounded  him  up  a  year  ago  In  the  Tl- 
grayan  city  of  Adua.  If  he  cannot  find  his 


family,  Ylbran  says  he  will  Join  the  Tlgray 
People's  Liberation  Front,  which  hu  been 
fighting  the  Ethiopian  government  for  more 
than  a  decade. 


MEDICARE  PAYMENTS  FOR 
THERAPEUTIC  SHOES 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  very  impor- 
tant issue— diabetes. 

This  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  be  receiving 
visits  from  some  of  the  some  SVi  mil- 
lion diabetics  in  the  United  States. 
During  those  visits,  they  will  be  asked 
to  consider  legislative  initiatives  on 
behalf  of  our  diabetic  citizens. 

Among  the  several  Issues  which  are 
being  discussed  this  week  by  the 
American  Diabetes  Association  [ADA], 
is  the  issue  of  therapeutic  shoes  for 
diabetics.  You  may  know.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  diabetics  run  a  greater  risk  of 
having  a  lower  extremity  toiputation 
than  do  nondlabetlc  individuals.  In 
fact,  an  epidemiological  study  on  the 
prevalence  of  amputations  In  six 
States  in  the  United  States  reported 
that  amputations  among  persons  with 
diabetes  accounted  for  4S  percent  of 
all  lower  extremity  amputations. 

That  is  why  last  year  I  introduced 
legislation,  developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Diabetes  Associa- 
tion to  help  curb  the  numbers  of  am- 
putations brought  about  by  complica- 
tions of  the  diabetic  condition.  My  bill. 
H.R,  2643.  would  provide  Medicare 
coverage  under  part  B  for  therapeutic 
footwear  necessitated  by  conditions  re- 
sulting from  advanced  stages  of  diabe- 
tes. According  to  ADA  findings, 
through  early  treatment  and  preven- 
tive care,  amputations  could  be  signifi- 
cantly decreased. 

H.R.  2S43  is  a  cost-effective  measure 
as  well.  Information  compiled  by  the 
ADA  confirms  that  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  result  in  net  savings  of  at  least 
$105  million  In  the  first  year.  When 
one  compares  the  cost  of  shoes  with 
the  cost  of  amputation,  the  savings 
become  obvious.  And  then.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  price  can  we  affix  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  enjoyed  by  an  individual 
who  has  through  preventive  medical 
practices  been  spared  an  amputation? 
American  DiAsms  Association, 

Alexandria,  VA. 

Mdicaki  Paymutt  por  Tkerapiutic  Shois 
(H.R.  3543)  Factskbt 
backorocnd 
Approximately  20  percent  of  all  people 
with  diabetes  who  enter  a  hospital  are  ad- 
mitted for  foot  problems,  and  7  percent  of 
those  hospitalized  for  vascular  disease  re- 
quire surgery  or  amputation.  An  epidemio- 
logical study  on  the  prevalence  of  amputa- 
tions In  six  iUtes  In  the  United  SUtes  re- 


ported that  amputations  among  persons 
with  diabetes  accounted  for  45  percent  of  all 
lower  extremity  amputations.  The  rate  of 
amputations  could  be  substantially  dimin- 
ished If  proper  foot  care  Including,  when  ap- 
propriate, specifically  designed  therapeutic 
shoes  were  available. 

An  estimated  18,000  or  more  Medicare 
beneficiaries  with  severe  diabetic  foot  dis- 
ease have  amputations  each  year.  Amputa- 
tion cosu  to  the  Medicare  program  per  pa- 
tient are  approximately  (15,000. 

Last  May.  RepresenUtlve  Chris  Smith  (R- 
NJ)  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  3543.  to 
provide  Medicare  coverage  for  therapeutic 
shoes  for  Individuals  with  severe  diabetic 
foot  disease.  Following  Introduction  of  the 
bill,  66  RepresenUtlves  signed  on  as  cospon- 
sors.  Under  this  bill,  the  specialized  shoes 
win  t>e  available  under  Medicare  only  if  a 
physician  certifies  that  they  are  needed  to 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  further  deteriora- 
tion and  amputation  and  only  If  a  Profes- 
sional Review  Organization  approves  the  re- 
quest for  coverage. 

AMERICAN  DIABCraS  ASSOCIATION  lADAI 

recommendation 

ADA  supports  the  use  of  therapeutic 
shoes,  when  appropriate,  for  people  with 
severe  diabetic  foot  disease.  In  many  In- 
stances these  persons  would  require  ampu- 
tations If  specialized  shoes  were  not  avail- 
able. 

ADA  believes  a  substantial  savings  to 
Medicare  will  result  from  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  2543  and  urges  Its  prompt  passage  by 
the  Congress. 

CtntRKNT  CosPONSORS  OP  H.R.  3543  Intro- 
duced BY  Representative  Chris  Smith  op 

New  Jersey 

Alaska:  Don  Young. 

California:  Bellenson,  Berman,  Chappie, 
Doman,  Dymally. 

Connecticut:  Bruce  Morrison. 

Florida:  Billrakis.  Hutto,  Nelson, 

Oeorgia:  Barnard,  Roy  Rowland. 

Illinois:  Savage. 

Indiana:  McCloskey. 

Iowa:  Llghtfoot. 

Maine:  Snowe. 

Maryland:  Bentley.  Holt,  Hoyer. 

MassachusetU:  Mavroules. 

Michigan:  Conyera,  Crockett.  Hertel,  811- 
Jander. 

MlnnesoU:  Frenzel. 

Mississippi:  Dowdy,  Lott.  _ 

Nebraska:  Daub.  Virginia  Smith. 

New  Hampshire:  Bob  Smith. 

New  Jersey:  Courier,  Oallo,  Ouarinl,  Rln- 
aldo,  Rodlno,  Roe,  Saxton,  Torricelll. 

New  Mexico:  Skeen. 

New  York;  Fish.  LaFalce.  McOrath. 
Mrazek,  Solomon,  Towns.  Weiss,  Wortley, 

North  Carolina:  Cobey.  Walter  Jones. 

North  Dakota:  Dorgan. 

Ohio:  DeWlne,  Fetghan.  Tony  Hall, 

Oklahoma:  James  R.  Jones. 

Pennsylvania:  Borskl,  Coyne.  McDade, 
Murphy,  RItter. 

South  Carolina:  Hartnett. 

Texas:  Leland. 

Virginia:  Bateman.  Wolf, 

Washington:  Swift. 

West  Virginia:  MoUohan, 

Wisconsin:  Sensenbrenner, 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  begin  to  recognize  those 
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Members  for  special  orders  without 
prejudice  to  the  resumption  of  legisla- 
tive business. 
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BIPARTISAN  COMMITMENT  TO 
RID  SCHOOLS  OP  ASBESTOS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Nelson]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florkla.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation,  its  schootchitdren  and  employees  are 
being  unnecessarily  exposed  to  ttie  deadly 
diseases  caused  by  exposure  to  asbestos.  I 
have  joined  my  colleague,  Mr.  FuORiO,  and 
other  Members  of  the  House,  in  this  effort  to 
clean  up  hazardous  asbestos  in  our  Nation's 
schoois 

Two  years  ago,  Congress  ordered  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  provide 
local  school  officials  with  assistance  in  clean- 
ing up  hazardous  asbestos.  Since  that  time, 
EPA  has  in  fact  provided  very  little  aid  to 
these  school  officials,  leaving  them  to  fend  for 
themselves  in  the  cleanup  of  a  substance 
known  for  its  threat  to  human  life. 

Despite  demands  from  school  officials, 
teacher  and  parent  organizations,  school  per- 
sonnel unions,  reputable  asbestos  contrac- 
tors, public  health  associations,  environmental 
groups,  former  asbestos  producers  and 
others,  EPA  unfortunately  appears  disinclined 
to  do  anything  constructive  to  ease  the  poten- 
tially deadly  problem  of  asbestos  in  our 
sctiools  ottier  than  requiring  school  officials 
simply  to  inspect  for  asbestos  and  then  notify 
parents  and  school  personnel  of  their  findings. 
This  response  from  EPA  is  unacceptable  to 
ouf  Nation's  people.  Our  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  Jim  Florio,  has  recently  introduced 
legislation,  H.R.  4311,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  to  help  pfovkle  a  workable  mecha- 
nism for  ending  the  problem  of  asbestos  in 
the  Nation's  public  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  scIkxjIs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  1 5  million  schoolchildren 
and  1 .5  million  school  employees  are,  accord- 
ing to  EPA's  estimates,  each  day  attending 
classes  and  working  in  buildings  contaminated 
by  asbestos.  It  is  important  that  we  end  the 
problem  of  asbestos  in  our  schools  now  in 
order  to  protect  our  greatest  national  re- 
source— our  Nation's  scfioolchiklren — from 
deadly  diseases  paused  by  exposure  to  as- 
bestos. \ 

A  recent  articl^'ln  ttie  Tampa  Tribune  out- 
lines Jim  Florio's  legislation  and  I  commend 
the  article  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues.  I 
am  inserting  this  article,  "Bipartisan  Drive 
Launched  To  Rid  Schools  of  Asbestos, "  in  the 
Record  at  tt>is  point: 

Bipartisan  Drive  Laumchkd  To  Rid 
Schools  or  Asbestos 
Washiuctom.— A  bipartisan  drive  was 
launched  in  Congress  on  Thursday  to  force 
the  Reagan  administration  to  set  standards 
for  the  safe  removal  of  deadly,  crumbling 
asbestos  from  31.000  schools  across  the 
country. 

Bills  introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate 
would  require  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  prescribe  steps  for  identifying,  re- 
moving and  disposing  of  the  cancer-causing 
substance  that  the  EPA  estimates  threatens 


15  million  children  and  1.5  million  school 
employees. 

The  legislation,  taking  aim  at  reports  of 
shoddy  removal  work  that  Increases  the 
dangers  of  asbestos  exposure,  also  would  re- 
quire the  EPA  to  establish  minimum  per- 
formance standards  for  abatement  contrac- 
tors. 

The  principal  sponsors.  Sen.  Rol)ert  Stal- 
ford,  R-Vt..  and  Rep.  James  Florio,  D-N.J.. 
said  the  steps  are  needed  t>ecause  the  EPA 
has  refused  In  do  anything  beyond  adopting 
a  regulation  requiring  schools  to  inspect  for 
asbestos  and  to  alert  people  to  Its  presence. 
"No  one  concerned  other  than  EPA  thinks 
this  EPA  regulation  is  sufficient."  said 
Florio,  who  was  joined  at  a  news  conference 
by  Stafford,  Sen.  Prank  Lautenberg,  D-N.J.. 
and  Rep.  Billy  Tauzln,  D-La. 

Endorsing  their  call  were  23  education, 
health,  lat>or  and  environmental  organiza- 
tions, headed  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, the  National  PTA.  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers  and  the  Service  Em- 
ployees International  Union. 

Under  the  plan,  the  EPA  would  have  six 
months  after  enactment  to  set  a  variety  of 
standards,  such  as  how  local  officials  should 
inspect  for  asbestos  and  when  Its  presence 
in  a  school  is  considered  a  health  hazard. 

If  the  agency  failed  to  act,  the  proposal 
would  define  hazardous  asl)estos  as  any  visi- 
bly damaged  asl)estos  that  has  a  potential 
for  human  exposure  and  would  require  Its 
removal  from  a  school. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  federal  cleanup 
assistance,  schools  would  be  required  to 
follow  abatement  plans  approved  by  the 
EPA  and  hire  removal  contractors  certified 
as  competent  by  the  agency. 

The  legislation  would  Increase  federal 
grants  and  loans  for  asbestos  abatement  to 
$125  million  a  year  in  three  years.  For  the 
last  two  years,  over  Reagan  administration 
objections.  Congress  has  appropriated  $100 
million  to  assist  states  and  localities. 

The  Florio-Stafford  bill  also  contains  a 
provision  that  could  spread  the  asbestos 
abatement  effort  to  an  estimated  700,000 
commercial  and  public  buildings  in  this 
country. 

Under  the  proposal  the  EPA  would  have 
to  assess  asbestos  hazards  in  these  buildings 
and  demonstrate  to  Congress  that  the 
standards  for  schools  also  should  not  apply 
to  commercial  and  public  structures. 

"EPA  estimates  that  as  much  as  a  stun- 
ning 75  percent  of  all  school  cleanup  work  Is 
being  done  Improperly  by  rip  and  skip' 
firms. "  Florio  said.  "Improper  abatement 
work  Is  worse  than  no  abatement  work  at  all 
Ijecause  more  asbestos  filers  are  released 
into  the  air  .  .  .  than  If  the  asbestos  was  not 
touched."' 

Tauzln  said  the  EPA  has  estimated  that 
"1.200  children  will  die  of  (lung)  cancer  as  a 
result  of  shoddy  work." 

Lautenberg.  noting  that  the  Ea»A  last 
month  proposed  a  total  ban  on  asbestos 
products  over  the  next  decade  said,  "If  It  is 
wrong  to  continue  manufacturing  asbestos 
containing  producU.  it  Is  Just  as  wrong  to 
leave  ast>estos  In  the  schools." 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  asii 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  with  my  special 
order  prior  to  the  special  orders  of 
those  persons  who  have  reserved  60 
minutes  or  more. 


THE  D.C.  PRISON  MESS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parris]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  less 
than  amused  to  read  in  last  Thurs- 
day's newspaper  that  the  D.C.  prison 
issue  has  once  again  reached  "critical 
mass."  and  an  explosion  resulting 
from  the  continuing  inaction  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, would  appear  to  be  inescapable. 

I  would  draw  a  line  from  Shake- 
speare In  describing  the  District's  Inac- 
tion on  this  matter  over  the  past 
decade: 

To  build,  or  not  to  build  la  new  prison  In 
D.C.I,  that  Is  the  question. 

Allow  me  to  review  Just  a  few  of  the 
incidents  of  the  past  several  months 
and  the  subsequent  actions  which  the 
District  government  has  taken  in  each 
case  to  bring  about  some  kind,  any 
kind,  of  solution  to  the  situation. 

In  1985.  a  civil  suit  was  filed  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  against  the  D.C.  govern- 
ment by  attorneys  for  the  Inmates  of 
the  D.C.  jail.  The  suit  sought  the  Im- 
position of  a  population  ceiling  at  that 
facility  whose  rated  capacity  is  about 
1.200  and  whose  population  was,  at 
that  time,  2,200— almost  twice  as  much 
as  design  capacity.  On  July  13,  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Bryant  ruled  on 
that  action  and  placed  a  maximum 
prisoner  population  cap  of  1,694  on 
the  D.C.  jail— which  limitation  still  ap- 
plies. 

What  did  the  D.C.  government  do  to 
address  that  situation?  They  trans- 
ferred many  of  the  excess  prisoners  to 
the  Lorton  Prison  which  happens  to 
be  located  in  my  district,  and.  in  addi- 
tion, relied  on  the  Federal  system  to 
absorb  all  of  the  District  of  Columbia's 
new  inmates. 

The  Department  of  Justice  accepted 
these  prisoners  on  an  interim  basis, 
while  the  District  got  its  act  together 
and  planned  and  prepared  to  build 
their  own  facility  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  arrangement  continued 
until,  on  January  14  of  this  year,  the 
Justice  Department  notified  the  city 
that  it  would  no  longer  accept  D.C. 
code  violators,  citing  the  city's  inactivi- 
ty in  planning  and  preparation  for  the 
construction  of  new  jail  facilities  In 
the  District. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Con- 
gress provided  $30  million  last  year  for 
the  construction  of  such  facilities 
within  the  District. 

What  has  the  District's  response 
been?    A    city-appointed    commission 


recommended  against  the  building  of 
new  prison  facilities  and,  instead,  rec- 
ommended that  more  prisoners  be  fa- 
vored with  early  release  into  society  or 
into  already  overcrowded  halfway 
houses.  The  city  also  announced  that 
it  would  use  some  of  the  )30  million 
approved  by  Congress  specifically  for 
a  prison  in  the  District,  to  build  "tem- 
porary" modular  facilities  in  Lorton. 

The  city  council  presently  has  under 
consideration  a  bill  which  would  accel- 
erate the  parole  eligibility  of  convicted 
criminals  who  meet  certain  education- 
al criteria— removing  from  the  sen- 
tencing courts  any  authority  in  the 
matter  whatsoever.  D.C.  Superior 
Court  Judge  Fred  B.  Ugast,  head  of 
the  District's  felony  trial  division, 
wrote  in  a  letter  last  week  to  the  city 
council  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  lead  to  "virtually  unfettered  dis- 
cretion" in  the  early  release  of  prison- 
«r8.  It  would  also,  he  said,  run  con- 
trary to  court  and  city  goals  of  uni- 
form sentencing  and  sentencing  predi- 
catability.  The  fact  is  that,  as  Judge 
Ugast  stated: 

The  primary  problem  with  the  present  bill 
Is  that  It  would  accomplish  unilaterally  a  re- 
duction of  the  minimum  term  of  a  sentence 
without  even  coming  back  to  the  sentencing 
court. 

This  legislation  would  apply  equally 
to  the  rapist,  murderer,  and  petty  lar- 
cenists.  Personally,  I  would  not  want 
any  of  those  individiuals  out  on  the 
street  any  earlier  than  necessary  just 
because  he  completed  a  course  In  re- 
medial english  or  some  rudimentary 
vocational  education  program— espe- 
cially when  the  court  has  not  made 
the  decision  that  he's  prepared  to  re- 
enter society. 

Last  week,  the  city  council  an- 
nounced that  they  opposed  the  build- 
ing of  a  prison  in  the  District  and,  in- 
stead, would  prefer  to  see  it  built  in 
Lorton.  Still  refusing  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  prisoners  and 
continuing  to  refuse  to  deal  with  their 
own  problems. 

Why  has  the  city  council  taken 
these  actions?  Because  the  city  has 
seen  fit  to  vascillate  for  the  past 
decade  on  whether,  or  where,  to  build 
a  prison  In  the  District.  Apparently, 
they  would  prefer  to  have  these  crimi- 
nals out  on  the  street  endangering  the 
lives  of  all  of  our  citizens  rather  than 
have  the  courage  to  face  a  degree  of 
political  pressure  by  having  a  prison 
built  in  their  ward— surely  it  is  not  out 
of  concern  for  society  or  for  penal  re- 
habilitation that  they  vie  for  the  early 
release  of  these  violent  criminals. 

Last  Thursday's  paper  revealed  that 
the  D.C.  jail  has  once  again  reached 
capacity  and  that  the  corrections  de- 
partment has  begun  holding  inmates 
In  buses  for  hours  on  end.  until  after 
the  population  count  is  completed,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  included.  Essen- 
tially, these  limiates  are  considered,  as 


George  Orwell  would  put  It.  "nonper- 
sons." 

Also  in  Thursday's  paper  was  an  ar- 
ticle outlining  yet  another  case  of  the 
District's  lack  of  foresight  and  respon- 
sibility in  this  matter.  It  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  District  government,  as 
incredulous  as  it  may  sound,  employs 
convicted  felons  at  the  city  police  de- 
partment. Policemen  work  side  by  side 
with  inmates  they  have  arrested. 
Police  officials  are  pointing  to  those 
individuals  as  the  probable  source  of 
leaks  which  resulted  in  the  recent 
total  failure  of  the  D.C.  police's  larg- 
est drug  and  weapon  raid  ever  at- 
tempted. 

The  inmates  were  employed  at  the 
police  department  by  the  office  of  em- 
ployment services  as  part  of  the  city's 
special  temporary  employment  pro- 
gram, in  which  paroled  inmates  are 
placed  In  city  jobs.  The  program  was 
initiated  in  March  of  last  year  to 
reduce  the  D.C.  jail  population  by  cre- 
ating make-work  jobs  for  inmates  who 
could  not  be  paroled  unless  they  were 
employed.  This  Is  how  the  District 
deals  with  the  problem  of  prison  over- 
crowding. 

Incredible  isn't  it?  But  that  is  not  all 
of  it.  The  work  program  placed  IS  of 
these  inmates  in  tl?e  D.C.  Police  De- 
partment and  gave  them  master  keys 
and  {u;cess  to  nearly  all  areas  of  the 
department.  In  so  doing,  the  Identity 
of  the  undercover  officers  going  about 
their  business  in  the  department  and 
the  Identities  of  police  Informers  have 
been  compromised.  The  most  irrespon- 
sible part  of  all  of  this  is  that,  believe 
it  or  not.  the  D.C.  government  failed 
to  inform  the  police  department  of  the 
fact  that  the  cleaning  personnel 
moving  freely  around  the  station- 
houses  were,  in  fact,  convicted  felons. 
Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  can  the  city 
expect  to  continue  this  little  charade? 
How  long  do  my  constituents  living 
near  the  Lorton  facility  have  to  worry 
24  hours  a  day  that  their  families  may 
be  joined  at  any  time  by  a  prison  es- 
capee—of which  there  have  been  two 
just  in  the  last  month  or  so.  How  long 
does  the  city  police  officer  have  to 
wonder  whether  or  not  his  cover  has 
been  blown— whether  he  will  survive 
the  day?  The  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  clearly  lost  con- 
trol of  the  situation.  Although  that 
statement  may  not  be  entirely  accu- 
rate, because  you  have  to  have  had 
control  in  order  to  lose  it. 

The  District  says  that  it  wants  to  be 
self-governing;  yet,  when  the  Justice 
Department  withdrew  its  offer  to 
accept  their  prisoners,  they  cried  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  responsi- 
ble for  them  and  it  wasn't  a  city  prob- 
lem. We  have  offered  them  Federal 
land  and  we  have  given  them  Federal 
money  to  build  a  prison  in  their  city  to 
house  their  prisoners.  I  say  it  is  now 
time  that  we  offer  them  a  little  more 


incentive  in  some  new  and  Innovative 
ways. 

As  it  has  often  been  said.  "Some 
people  don't  see  the  light  until  they 
feel  the  heat." 

I  think  we  may  now  have  reached 
the  point  where  this  Congress  has  no 
alternative,  consistent  with  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  they  relate  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  but  to  turn  up  the  heat 
and  to  do  it  soon. 

SupciuoR  Court 
OP  the  Distkict  op  Columbia. 
Wathington.  DC.  March  7.  1989. 
Hon.  David  Clarke, 

CTioirperfon,  DUtHct  of  Columbia  Council, 
DUMct  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Chairperson    Clarke:    It    recently 
came  to  my  attention  that  the  Council  haa 
under  consideration  Bill  »-8l.  the  •Prison- 
ers Educational  Credit  Act  of  1985. "  I  wu 
alerted  to  this  legislation  by  both  profea- 
Blonal  staff  at  the  Court  and  a  number  of 
judges,  all  of  whom  have  expreased  grave 
concerns  about  the  bill  In  lU  prseaent  form. 
I  have  read  the  bill  and  I  share  these  con- 
cerns. I  would  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  apparent  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation— to  create  incentives 
for  prisoners  to  make  the  maximum  use  of 
educational,   and   vocational   opportunities 
while  they  arc  Incarcerated,  and  thus  en- 
hance their  chances  for  successful  rehabili- 
tation and  readjustment  In  the  com.Tiunlty. 
However,  the  bill  attempU  to  accomplish 
this    purpose    by    according    to    Board    of 
Parole  virtually  unfettered  discretion  to  ad- 
vance a  prisoner's  parole  eligibility  date,  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  the  board  will  esUb- 
llsh,  upon  the  prisoner's  completion  of  an 
academic  or  vocational  program  approved 
by  the  Mayor  and  the  Board.  Thus,  in  a 
single    stroke,    this    bill    would    eviscerate 
much  of  the  diligent  and  llme-consumlng 
effort  that  has  been  devoted  by  you.  Coun- 
cllwoman  Rolark  and  the  other  members  of 
our  Sentencing  Guidelines  Commission  over 
the   past   two   years  to   devise   sentencing 
guidelines  that  will  reduce  sentencing  dis- 
parities and  increase  sentencing  predictabil- 
ity. By  not  placing  any  limits  on  the  amount 
of  time  which  the  Parole  Board  may  credit 
a  prisoner  for  educational  attainments,  this 
bin  virtually  removes  from  the  Judiciary  the 
capacity  to  sentence  based  upon  predicUble 
variables. 

Not  only  would  BUI  6-81  seriously  under- 
cut our  sentencing  guidelines  effort,  but  it 
would  appear  to  be  wholly  unncessary,  Inas- 
much as  the  Board  of  Parole  already  has  au- 
thority to  move  for  a  reduction  of  a  defend- 
ant's sentence  at  any  time  l>efore  his  or 
here  Initial  parole  eligibility  date.  34  D.C. 
Code  1 201(c)  provides  that  where  the 
Parole  Board  finds  "a  reasonable  probabili- 
ty" that  a  defendant  "win  live  and  remain 
at  liberty  without  violating  the  law",  and 
that  his  or  her  Immediate  release  Is  "not  in- 
compatible with  the  welfare  of  society",  the 
Board  may  move  before  this  Court  for  a  re- 
duction of  a  prisoner's  minimum  sentence  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  mini- 
mum. Obviously.  In  making  a  determination 
whether  to  seek  such  relief  from  the  Court, 
It  would  appear  to  be  entirely  appropriate 
for  the  board  of  Parole  to  utilize  whatever 
reasonable  criteria— Including  a  prisoner's 
academic  or  vocational  accomplishments— 
that  It  deems  proper. 

As  you  know,  the  Court  has  In  the  past  ex- 
pressed its  disapproval  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  would  have  overriden  Criminal 
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Rule  35  by  extending  the  time  in  which  a 
sentenced  defendant  could  petition  the 
court  for  a  reduction  of  sentence.  Our  posi- 
tion then  was  based  in  part  on  the  existence 
of  authority  under  24  D.C.  Code  S  201(c)  to 
review  sentences  on  motion  of  the  Parole 
Board.  Our  Judges  have  not  been  opposed  to 
reviewing  sentences  of  especially  deserving 
prisoners  under  appropriately  screened  cir- 
cumstances. The  primary  problem  with  the 
present  bill  is  that  it  would  accomplish  uni- 
laterally a  reduction  of  the  minimum  term 
of  a  sentence  without  even  coming  back  to 
the  sentencing  court. 

My  understanding  is  that  BUI  e-«l  already 
has  passed  its  First  Reading,  and  is  sched- 
uled for  its  Second  Reading  on  March  11th. 
I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
Council  defer  approval  of  the  Bill  in  Its 
present  form  pending  completion  of  the 
Sentencing  Guidelines  Commission's  work.  I 
know  that  you  and  other  Members  of  the 
Council  share  the  concerns  that  prompted 
Chief  Judge  Moultrie  to  establish  the  Sen- 
tencing Guidelines  Commission.  I  hope  that 
you  also  believe  that  it  is  important  that 
meaningful  guidelines  be  established  to 
reduce  unfair  sentencing  disparities  and  in- 
crease the  predictability  of  the  sentencing 
process.  I  am  fearful  that  at  the  very  time 
when  our  Conunlssions  work  is  coming  to 
fruition,  the  enactment  of  BUI  6-81  would 
undermine  at  least  one  of  the  fundamental 
goals  we  are  seeking  to  achieve. 

Please  understand  that  I  make  this  re- 
quest of  the  CouncU  in  my  personal  capac- 
ity as  an  individual  judge  and  Chairman  of 
the  Sentencing  Guidelines  Commission. 
WhUe  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Court  of  the 
Commission.  I  am  confident  that  many 
members  of  the  Court  and  the  Commission 
share  my  views. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  B.  Ugast. 
Chairman,  Sentencing 
Guidelines  Commission. 
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D  1420 

CORRECTING  THE  ENROLLMENT 
OP  H.R.  1614 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  114)  to 
correct  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  1614, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Com.  Res.  114 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  is  requested  to  return  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  eru-oUed 
biU  (H.R.  1614).  The  Clerk  of  the  House  is 
authorized  to  receive  such  biU  if  It  is  re- 
turned when  the  House  is  not  in  session. 
Upon  the  return  of  such  bUl.  the  action  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Pro  Tempore  in  signing  it  shall  be 
deemed  rescinded  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  shall  reenroU  the  bill  with  the  foUow- 
Ing  corrections: 

(1)  In  section  13(a),  strike  out  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram authorized  by  section  424  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  Such  program,  if  im- 
plemented, shall  provide  for  the  followinr''- 


(2)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  13(c)— 

(a)  strike  out  •shall":  and 

(b)  strike  out  "the  program  provided  for" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "any  program  es- 
UblUhed". 

(3)  In  section  17(bK2)  of  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act  (as  added  by  section  14  of 
the  bill),  strike  out  "warehouse  to  which" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "warehouse  from 
which". 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kleczka).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  explain  why 
this  is  arriving  here? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 114  will  Instruct  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  make  several  corrections  In 
the  enrollment  of  H.R.  1614.  H.R. 
1614.  which  was,  designed  to  make 
changes  to  Improve  the  farm  pro- 
grams, was  approved  by  both  Houses 
last  week  by  rather  large  margins. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  1614  last  week,  a  typographical 
error  was  left  in  the  bill  that  needs  to 
be  corrected.  That  has  to  do  with  the 
amendments  to  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act  made  by  section  14  of 
the  bill.  The  Senate  amendment  In- 
tended to  Impose  responsibility  for  de- 
livery of  grain  on  warehousemen  that 
are  permitted,  under  the  bill,  to  trans- 
fer grain  to  other  warehouses  in  situa- 
tions in  which  they  have  a  shortage  of 
storage  space.  However,  read  literally, 
the  Senate  amendment  imposes  that 
responsibility  on  the  warehouse  to 
which  the  grain  Is  transferred  for  tem- 
porary storage.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  114  will  correct  this  error. 

The  other  corrections  in  the  en- 
rolled bill  made  by  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  114  wiU  clarify  the  sense- 
of-Congress  resolution  relating  to  ad- 
vance recourse  loans,  contained  in  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  bill.  Attorneys  for  the 
administration  have  expressed  concern 
that  the  language  In  the  bill  could  be 
Interpreted  as  requiring  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  objectives  spelled  out  in 
the  resolution.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  corrections  contained  in 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  114  will 
address  the  administration's  concern 
in  this  regard. 

Because  I  believe  these  changes  are 
only  technical  and  do  not  at  all  change 
the  Intent  of  Congress.  I  urge  the 
House  to  approve  this  resolution. 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  Inquire  as 
to  whether  those  errors  occurred  In 
this  body  or  the  other  body? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  they  did  not  occur 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  the 
leadership  on  this  side  has  also  cleared 
this  bill  and  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  farmers 
have  been  contacting  my  office  asking  the 
status  of  the  legislation  before  us  today.  This 
bill  corrects  two  problems  associated  with  the 
emergency  legislation  the  House  passed  last 
week  to  address  a  number  of  problems  in  the 
Farm  Program,  including  problems  in  the  Dairy 
Program  and  the  yields  section  of  the  1986 
Farm  Program. 

Producers  throughout  the  Nation  need  to 
understand  why  this  legislation  was  not  sent 
to  the  President  last  Thursday  after  the  House 
completed  action  on  the  Senate  bill.  The  leg- 
islation approved  by  both  bodies  included  a 
sense-of-Ck)ngress  resolution  that  the  admin- 
istration should  use  the  discretionary  authority 
contained  in  the  1985  farm  bill,  and  provide 
advance  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans. 
As  Members  of  both  bcxJies  made  perfectly 
clear,  this  sense-of-(3ongress  resolution  did 
not  have  the  effect  of  law,  and  would  not 
have  required  the  administration  to  take  this 
course  of  action. 

After  both  Houses  of  Ck)ngress  completed 
action  on  this  emergency  legislation,  0MB, 
that  trusted  guardian  of  farm  programs, 
stepped  in  and  threatened  to  urge  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  unless  the  sense-of-Congress  resolu- 
tion was  watered  down  even  further.  Where 
was  the  administration  when  this  bill  passed 
tfie  Senate?  Where  were  they  when  the  bill 
was  considered  in  the  House  a  day  later? 
Only  after  both  Houses  had  approved  this 
emergency  legislation  did  0MB  offer  its  infinite 
wisdom. 

As  farmers  now  consider  their  signup  op- 
tions, and  do  their  calculations  on  the  bare- 
bones  Farm  Program  they  need  to  understand 
the  kind  of  priorities  administrative  manueu- 
vering  that  heW  up  this  emergency  legislation. 
.  A  House  Agriculture  Committee  summary  of 
tliis  House-passed  legislation  follows: 
Major  Provisioks  or  the  Bill 
The  Farm  Program  Yield  section:  This 
will  revise  a  part  of  the  1985  farm  bill  which 
could  confront  some  farmers  with  cuts  In 
the  "farm  program  yields"  used  in  calculat- 
ing income  support  payments  for  individual 
grain,  cotton  and  rice  producers.  Under  H.R. 
1614,  any  cuts  produced  by  a  new  yield  for- 
mula Included  in  the  1985  farm  blU  would  be 
limited.  In  effect,  to  no  more  than  3  percent 
for  1986  crops  and  no  more  than  5  percent 
for  1987.  This  would  be  done  by  giving  pro- 
ducers   in-kind    commodity    payments    to 
offset  the  Impact  of  any  yield  reductions  im- 
posed by  the  1985  formula  which  go  Ijeyond 
the  new  3  percent  and  5  percent  limits.  For 
the  purpose  of  calculating  program  yield 
averages  In  1988  and  beyond,  no  farmer's 
1986  yield  could  be  set  more  than  10  percent 
below  the  1985  level. 


The  Dairy  Cost-Reduction  section:  This 
section  will  provide  fuU  compliance  with  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction  require- 
ments for  the  current  fiscal  year  by  Increas- 
ing a  scheduled  all-mUk  price  reduction— 
usually  referred  to  as  an  assessment  on 
dairy  farmers— without  requiring  a  steep, 
disruptive  slash  in  the  prices  paid  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  for  surplus  dairy 
products  purchased  under  its  price  support 
program.  The  assessment  had  previously 
been  scheduled  to  take  effect  April  1  and  to 
run  at  a  rate  of  40  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  until  Dec.  31  to  offset  costs  of  a  new 
program  under  which  farmers  will  reduce 
surpluses  by  taking  whole  herds  out  of  pro- 
duction. Under  H.R.  1614,  the  added  assess- 
ment will  be  in  effect  from  April  1  through 
Sept.  30  and  cannot  exceed  12  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  This  will  replace  a  reduc- 
tion of  55  cents  per  hundred  pounds  which 
the  Agriculture  Department  would  other- 
wise make  in  support  prices  for  milk  used  in 
making  butter,  cheese  and  nonfat  mUk 
solids. 

The  Nonprogram  Crops  section  revises  a 
part  of  the  1985  farm  law  applying  to  grain, 
cotton  and  rice  producers  who  cut  acreage 
by  more  than  the  amount  required  under 
surplus  control  programs  for  those  crops. 
The  1985  law  would  have  allowed  farmers 
who  use  the  additional  idled  acres  for  con- 
servation or  other  approved  uses  to  collect 
income  support  payments  on  92  percent  of 
the  total  acreage  eligible  for  planting  to  the 
basic  crops  (as  long  as  50  percent  of  the 
"permitted  acreage"  was  actually  used  for 
the  basic  crop).  That  provision  was  inter- 
preted by  the  Agriculture  Depariment  as  al- 
lowing farmers  to  use  the  additional  Idled 
acreage  for  any  nonprogram  crops  while 
still  collecting  income  payments  on  92  per- 
cent of  permitted   program  acreage.   H.R. 
1614  would,  in  effect,  ban  eligibility  for  sup- 
port payments  on  the  additional  idled  acre- 
age if  a  farmer  uses  it  for  crops  which  have 
not  been  specifically  approved  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture— and 
that  approval  could  be  given  only  for  com- 
modities designated  by  the  bill  and  only  if 
planting  a  particular  commodity  on  the  ad- 
ditional idled  acres  would  not  drive  down 
prices  and  incomes  for  existing  producers  of 
the  commodity  Involved.  (Note:  The  com- 
modities which  the  Secretary  could  allow  on 
additional  idled  acres,  but  only  If  this  would 
not  harm  existing  producers,  include  specifi- 
cally designated  relatively  minor  or  experi- 
mental crops,  such  as  sweet  sorghum,  guar 
and  kenaf,  and  do  not  include  commodities 
such  as  dry  beans,  peanuts,  tobacco,  and  po- 
tatoes.) Haying  and  grazing  on  the  addition- 
al idled  acres  wUl  be  allowed,  at  the  option 
of  state  Agricultural  StabUization  and  Con- 
servation Committees,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  rules  this  would  have  a  seri- 
ous adverse  economic  impact.  The  new  rule 
on  nonprogram  crops  would  not  apply  to 
farmers  who  planted  or  contracted  to  plant 
such  crops  on  additional  Idled  land  before 
Feb.   26,   1986.   (Note:   For  producers  who 
plant  nonprogram  crops  on  additional  Idled 
acreage   without   seeking   Income   support 
payments  on  the  acreage,  the  bill  provides 
that  planting  history  of  the  fanner's  basic 
crop  will  l>e  protected  on  up  to  half  of  his 
nonprogram  crop  acres  in  1986  and  1987,  up 
to  35  percent  in  1988  and  20  percent  In  1989, 
with  no  protection  In  1990.) 

The  Export  Assistance  Programs  section 
reduces  mandatory  funding  levels  for  two 
expori  promotion  programs.  In  the  Target- 
ed Export  Assistance  program,  which  initial- 
ly required  the  Agriculture  Department  to 


use  1326  million  aimually  in  cash  or  com- 
modities for  each  of  five  fiscal  years  t>egln- 
nlng  with  1986  (to  combat  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices of  other  exporters),  the  new  bill  re- 
duces the  mandatory  floor  to  $110  mlUion 
for  the  first  three  years  and  returns  to  $325 
million  for  the  1989  and  1990  fiscal  years.  In 
an  Export  Enhancement  Program  which  Ini- 
tially required  use  of  not  less  than  $2  billion 
in  commodities  as  export  "bonuses"  during 
the  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1988,  the  new 
law  sets  the  minimum  at  $1  billion  but  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  discretion  to  go 
up  to  a  total  of  $1.5  billion. 

The  Advance  Commodity  Loan  provision 
is  a  "sense  of  Congress "  provision  urging 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  activate  a 
section  of  the  1985  farm  law  which  gives 
him  discretionary  authority  to  make  ad- 
vance commodity  support  loans  to  produc- 
ers of  any  crop  for  which  ordinary  post-har- 
vest support  loans  are  available.  The  ad- 
vance loans,  if  made,  would  be  on  a  're- 
course" basis,  meaning  that  they  must  t>e 
repaid  and  cannot  be  satisfied  by  forfeiting 
the  commodity  coUateral  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  addition,  producers  getting  any 
such  loans  would  have  to  protect  their  crops 
with  crop  insurance.  Under  H.R.  1614,  the 
Secretary  is  urged  to  approve  advance  loans 
to  producers  who  cannot  otherwise  get 
enough  credit  to  finance  planting  of  1986 
crops. 
Other  provisions  of  H.R.  1614  Include: 
Authority  for  wheat  tmd  feed  grain  grow- 
ers to  graze  or  harvest  hay  during  at  least 
five  principal  growing-season  months  on 
acreage  held  out  of  1986  grain  production  to 
satisfy  acreage  reduction  program  require- 
ments. 

A  section  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  hold  public  hearings  on— and  to 
implement— a  marketwlde  service  payment 
plan  aUowlng  dairy  cooperatives  to  get  com- 
pensation for  processing  non-member  milk 
and  providing  other  services  such  as  trans- 
porting milk  from  other  areas. 

A  section  reducing  the  salary  level  for  the 
post  of  presidential  Special  Assistant  for  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  and  Pood  Assistance  which 
was  created  by  the  1985  farm  law.  The  level 
would  be  set  at  not  less  than  the  amount 
paid  to  Executive  Level  III  officials  (instead 
of  the  level  I.  cabinet  Secretary  level  origi- 
nally provided),  and  appointment  of  the 
new  aide  will  be  required  by  May  1. 1986. 

Discretionary  authority  for  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  export  up  to  $30  million  worth 
of  surplus  commodities  aimually  and  to  use 
the  money  to  finance  research  and  develop- 
ment on  external  combustion  engines  which 
use  non-petroleum  fuels. 

A  directive  to  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development  requiring  submission  by 
April  15  of  a  plan  for  using  reserve  funds  for 
African  famine  relief. 

A  directive  requiring  the  administration  to 
aiuiounce  by  March  31  the  amount  of  sur- 
plus commodities  owned  by  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Conunodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion which  will  be  available  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  overseas  donation  under 
a  program  (Section  416)  provided  by  exist- 
ing law. 

An  extension  of  time  for  completing  stud- 
ies of  quality  control  systems  used  in  the 
food  stamp  program. 

A  provision  allowing  federally  licensed  op- 
erators of  grain  warehouses  to  transfer 
stored  commodities  to  other  licensed  ware- 
houses under  terms  to  t>e  specified  in  regu- 
lations by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ib 
there  objection  to  the  Initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  out 
of  an  abundance  of  care  for  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  In  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  just  concurred  in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1430 

ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kleczka).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Durbin]  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  a  historic  occasion  occurred  in 
this  Chamber  when  President  Reagan 
delivered  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress. I  was  privileged  to  attend  that 
address,  to  sit  In  the  audience  and 
listen  to  the  President's  message  to 
the  American  people  concerning  the 
state  of  our  economy  auid  the  future  of 
our  Nation.  This  Chamber  literally 
rang  with  applause  at  the  President's 
words.  Early  In  his  address  to  the 
Nation,  speaking  to  us  an  American 
people,  the  President  said  that  we  are 
now  part  of  the  great  American  come- 
back. In  his  words.  "The  American 
people  have  brought  us  back." 

He  thanked  the  American  people, 
thanked  them  for  37  straight  months 
of  economic  growth,  and  went  on  to 
speak  from  his  point  of  view  of  the 
great  economic  comeback  that  this 
Nation  has  witnessed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  rise  today  to 
question  the  fact  that  some  portions 
of  our  great  Nation  have  witnessed 
that  economic  comeback.  But  I  would 
like  to  address  one  portion  of  the 
Nation,  literally  the  Midwest  and  my 
home  State  of  Illinois  in  terms  of  the 
problems  that  we  face  today. 

I  believe  the  statistics  which  were  re- 
cently released  by  the  President's  De- 
partment of  Labor  belie  his  claim  that 
we  are  pari  of  a  great  American  come- 
back In  the  SUte  of  Illinois.  Last  Sat- 
urday, the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
released  figures  indicating  an  extraor- 
dinary rise  In  the  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  the  month  of  February. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  our  Nation's  Job 
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losses  were  attributable  to  three 
States:  California.  Texas,  and  my 
home  SUte  of  Illinois.  Many  of  Cali- 
fornia's lost  jobs  are  attributed  to  the 
flooding  disasters  which  have  hit  that 
State,  and  Texas  certainly  has  its 
problems  due  to  declining  oil  prices. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  Illi- 
nois' problems  and  our  economy  are 
more  systemic.  Illinois  has  suffered 
record  losses  of  105.000  jobs  in  the 
month  of  February,  stemming  primari- 
ly from  the  continuing  erosion  of  our 
Nation's  manufacturing  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  home  district,  we 
witness  almost  every  week  the  human 
side  of  these  jobless  figures.  Last  week 
Caterpillar  of  Decatur  announced  that 
it  will  be  reducing  its  work  force  by 
some  52  percent  over  the  next  several 
years.  Wagner  Castings  of  Decatur,  a 
company  that  is  continuing  to  struggle 
against  unfair  foreign  competition, 
needs  help  from  the  International 
Trade  Commission  in  Washington. 
Similar  struggles  are  taking  place  in 
Sangamon  County  and  Adams  County. 
In  fact,  in  areas  across  central  and 
western  Illinois,  we  face  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  more  than  10  percent 
higher  than  the  national  average  year 
after  year  after  year. 

In  Sangamon  County,  more  than  600 
workers  of  Fiat  Allis  lost  their  jobs 
last  year,  and  as  they  struggled  to  get 
retrained  to  find  new  employment  to 
stay  in  the  community,  to  continue  to 
contribute,  they  find  this  administra- 
tion calling  for  a  cutoff  of  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  funds  to  feed  their 
families  while  they  seek  retraining. 

I  am  afraid  these  struggles  are  a 
cruel  sign  that  the  administration's 
policies  have  not  resulted  in  the  great 
American  comeback.  But  there  is 
something  we  can  and  should  do.  This 
Congress,  with  dedication,  should 
state  that  during  this  session,  we  will 
pass  trade  legislation.  We  will  make 
certain  that  every  country  in  the 
world  doing  business  with  the  United 
States  Itnows  up  front  what  the  terms 
will  be,  that  we  will  not  allow  the 
United  States  to  be  the  marketplace 
for  every  country  to  sell  their  products 
if  these  countries  in  return  will  not 
buy  American  goods. 

We  have  to  have  equality,  we  have 
to  have  fairness.  We  need  reciprocity, 
and  above  all,  we  need  a  trade  policy. 
With  that  trade  policy,  we  can  help  re- 
store not  only  these  industrial  jobs, 
but  we  can  help  our  American  farmers 
who  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  our  Inability  to 
export  as  we  should. 

The  agenda  is  clear.  If  we  are  to  ex- 
perience the  great  American  comeback 
which  the  President  spoke  of  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  in  this  Chamber,  then  we  must 
dedicate  ourselves  as  a  Congress  to 
passing  meaningful  trade  legislation, 
to  establishing  retraining  programs,  to 
make  certain  that  our  Government  is 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  farmers. 


Then  and  only  then  can  we  come  and 
say  with  great  pride  to  the  American 
people,  yes.  we  have  come  back.  Amer- 
ica again  is  on  the  move. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  and  to  commend 
him  for  a  brilliant  statement.  Repre- 
senting the  lower  21  counties  In  Illi- 
nois. I  know  the  gentleman  Is  exactly 
on  target  concerning  the  statistics  he 
has  just  given.  We  have  as  much  as  25 
percent  unemployment  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  near  Cairo,  IL,  and  we 
have  about  3.000  coal  miners  out  of 
work. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  agree  with  everything  that 
he  had  to  say. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  GON2iALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  defer 
my  special  order  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hillis]  who  wishes 
to  speak  in  advance  for  a  short  period 
of  time  In  tribute  to  the  former  minor- 
ity leader,  Mr.  Halleck. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  tMr.  Hillis]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
last  day  of  my  final  campaign  for  Con- 
gress, I  spent  an  hour  with  Charlie 
Halleck.  That  morning  and  afternoon. 
I  had  been  In  and  around  Charlie's 
hometown  of  Rensselaer  working  the 
factory  gates,  doughnut  shops,  and 
grain  elevators.  But,  before  heading 
home.  I  wanted  to  chat  with  the  old 
warrior  himself. 

Age  and  Illness  had  slowed  his  pace 
but  not  his  heart  or  mind.  Sitting  in 
his  living  room  decorated  with  the 
memories  of  his  colorful  past.  Charlie 
reminisced  at  length  about  the  politi- 
cal wars  he  fought  and.  more  often 
than  not.  won. 

Then  suddenly,  he  turned  to  the 
present.  "If  you  need  me,"  he  said 
forcefully.  "I'll  go  stand  out  there  In 
the  cornfields  with  you."  And  I  knew 
he  meant  it.  The  fire  that  always 
burned  in  Charlie's  belly  became,  in  a 
campaign,  an  Inferno. 

There  are  few  of  us  In  the  Chamber 
who    had   the    pleasure    of   knowing 


Charlie  during  his  34  years  In  Wash- 
ington. But  those  who  did,  I  know, 
join  me  in  remembering  a  very  special 
man  who  rose  to  power  on  the 
strength  of  ability,  honesty,  and  integ- 
rity. 

To  you  younger  Members  of  this 
House  who  never  heard  him  snarl, 
"damn  you— the  President  needs  you 
on  this  one."  I  can  only  say  you  missed 
the  stuff  of  which  legends  are  made. 

Charlie  was  as  partisan  a  politican  as 
ever  walked  these  Halls.  He  was  a  Re- 
publican's Republican,  constantly 
fighting  to  preserve  the  principles  on 
which  his  party  was  founded.  While 
he  often  appeared  to  be  inflexible. 
Charlie  was  always  willing  to  change 
his  position  if  it  benefited  his  party  or 
his  country. 

Maybe  I  should  say  and  his  country 
because  Charlie  believed  with  all  his 
heart  that  whatever  benefited  the  Re- 
publican benefited  America. 

When  Charlie,  a  long-time  conserva- 
tive, moved  to  the  center  in  his  role  as 
the  last  Republican  House  majority 
leader,  his  colleagues  kidded  him  un- 
mercifully: 

"Hear  that  sound  of  ripping  and  tearing  in 
the  back  of  the  room?"  One  Congressman 
teased.  "That's  Charlie  getting  rid  of  all  his 
old  speeches. ' 

Charlie  took  the  ribbing  In  stride, 
understanding  that  his  effectiveness 
as  a  leader  would  be  measured  by  his 
ability  to  guide  President  Elsenhower's 
legislative  program  through  Congress. 
That  job  called  for  consensus— build- 
ing and  pragmatism— not  Ideological 
confrontation. 

Charlie  Halleck  recognized,  perhaps 
better  than  anyone  else,  that  the  Re- 
publican Party's  greatest  asset  was 
Dwlght  Elsenhower.  He  went  to  the 
wall  for  him  day  after  day  and  the 
President  honored  him  as  only  Ike 
could. 
He  called  him  simply  "the  general." 
Bom  into  a  staunchly  Republican 
Jasper  County  family  on  August  22, 
1900.  Charlie  caught  the  political  bug 
early  working  for  local  GOP  candi- 
dates at  the  age  of  14.  But  he  really 
honed  his  campaign  skills  a  few  years 
later  while  a  student  at  my  alma 
mater— Indiana  University. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  the  largest 
and  most  Influenclal  fraternity  on 
campus.  Charlie  rose  to  the  leadership 
of  the  nonfratemlty  political  faction 
and  amassed  so  much  clout  that  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  student 
union— the  highest  campus  political 
office  in  the  university. 

Later,  after  many  terms  in  Congress, 
Charlie  would  remark,  'When  I  think 
of  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  politics 
on  the  university  campus  were  rough- 
er than  anything  I've  encountered 
since.  That's  where  I  really  learned 
about  politics." 

He  earned  his  law  degree  and  then 
returned  home  to  Rensselaer  where,  at 


the  age  of  24.  he  was  elected  prosecut- 
ing attorney  for  Jasper  and  Newton 
Counties. 

He  served  a  little  more  than  a 
decade  in  that  post  and  then  opportu- 
nity knocked.  The  newly  elected  Con- 
gressman from  Indiana's  Second  Dis- 
trict suddenly  died  and  a  special  elec- 
tion was  called  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Charlie  upset  several  better  known 
Republicans  to  win  the  party  nomina- 
tion on  the  fifth  ballot  and,  sword 
drawn,  launched  a  scathing  campaign 
against  the  New  Deal.  The  Governor 
of  Indiana,  an  ardent  New  Dealer, 
wanted  so  badly  to  see  Charlie  beaten 
that  he  offered  cash  prizes  to  precinct 
committeemen  who  delivered  votes  for 
the  Democratic  candidate. 

But  Charlie  took  his  case  directly  to 
the  people,  traveling  to  every  town  In 
the  district.  He  won  quite  handily  and. 
despite  the  Roosevelt  landslides  in 
1936,  1940  and  1944  and  the  1948 
Truman  victory,  no  one  would  come 
close  to  laying  a  glove  on  him. 

In  Indiana.  Charlie  was  an  Institu- 
tion—a  kind  of  precious  treasure.  He 
was  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Hoosier  who, 
despite  his  power  and  Influence,  never 
forgot  his  Jasper  county  roots. 

He  dined  with  kings,  prime  ministers 
and  presidents  but  he  was  more  at 
home  with  the  pharmacist  In  Walton, 
the  postmaster  In  Morocco  or  the  wait- 
ress In  Wolcott. 

If  Charlie  personified  politics  in 
Washington,  he  transcended. 

I  first  met  Charlie  back  In  1954 
when  I  was  a  young  attorney  running 
for  prosecutor  In  Howard  County.  By 
that  time.  Charlie  was  House  majority 
leader  but  he  still  took  the  time  to 
come  to  my  hometown  of  Kokomo  and 
endorse  my  candidacy.  His  appearance 
meant  a  lot  to  me  and  to  the  people  of 
Kokomo. 

Unfortunately  for  me,  I  never  had  a 
chance  to  serve  In  this  House  with 
Charlie.  He  retired  in  1968.  2  years 
before  I  was  elected  to  my  first  term 
here. 

When  he  announced  his  retirement 
at  the  age  of  67,  Charlie  said  simply 
that  he  wanted  to  spend  more  time 
with  his  beloved  wife,  Blanche.  The 
two  of  them  planned  to  spend  their  re- 
maining days  doting  on  their  grand- 
children, fishing,  hunting  and  playing 
golf. 

Charlie  often  said.  "There's  only 
three  ways  to  leave  this  House  and 
two  of  them  aren't  very  good."  So  he 
took  the  only  good  way  out,  making  a 
classy,  graceful  exit  from  this  Cham- 
ber he  knew  so  well. 
He  had  known  his  triumphs. 
The  upset  victory  over  Joe  Martin 
for  minority  leader,  engineering  pas- 
sage of  the  highly  controversial  Eisen- 
hower farm  bill,  his  stirring  nominat- 
ing speeches  for  fellow  Hoosier  Wen- 
dell Winkle  in  1940  and  General  Eisen- 
hower in  1956  and  the  creating  of  the 


Republican/Dlxiecrat    coalition    were 
among  them. 

He  had  also  known  disappointment 
like  the  day  he  lost  the  minority  lead- 
ership to  Gerald  Ford  in  1965.  His  big- 
gest disappointment,  however,  was 
that  history  eluded  him  In  his  quest  to 
be  placed  on  the  national  ticket. 

The  decision  by  Thomas  Dewey  in 
1948  not  to  name  him  as  his  Vice  Pres- 
idential running  mate  angered  him. 
General  Eisenhower's  identical  deci- 
sion 4  years  later  hurt  him. 

Just  before  the  1960  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  Charlie  Indicated 
publicly  that  he  hoped  Richard  Nixon 
would  consider  him  as  his  running 
mate.  When  Nixon  was  asked  about 
Charlie's  statement,  he  only  smiled 
and  said,  "we've  got  enough  trouble  in 
Indiana  already." 
Charlie  also  knew  tragedy. 
In  1973,  he  and  Blanche,  who  he  af- 
fectionately referred  to  as  "Mommy," 
drove  out  to  Montana  to  do  some  fish- 
ing. While  angling  on  the  Madison 
River,  Blanche  suffered  a  heart 
attack,  fell  out  of  the  boat  and 
drowned. 

The  loss  of  his  wife  of  46  years  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  Charlie.  As  he  told  the 
Rensselaer  Republican  5  years  ago,  "It 
all  changed  when  Monuny  died." 
Charlie,  though,  did  not  face  his  grief 
alone.  His  children,  Charles  and  Patri- 
cia, his  friends  and  the  entire  commu- 
nity rallied  around  him,  providing  the 
comfort  and  support  he  needed. 

In  my  travels  through  what  is  now 
the  Fifth  District  of  Indiana,  I  occas- 
slonally  dropped  by  Charlie's  house  to 
see  how  he  was  doing.  He  was  fond  of 
reflecting  upon  the  days  when  he 
prowled  these  Chambers  like  a  lion 
tamer,  alternately  caressing  egos  and 
thrashing  stubborn  legislators  Into 
line. 

Along  the  way,  he  made  powerful 
enemies.  Drew  Pearson  sarcastically 
labelled  him  "Two  Cadillac  Charlie  "  in 
referring  to  his  penchant  for  big  cars 
which  he  drove  as  hard  «s  he  drove  a 
rebellious  freshman  Member. 

The  name  stuck  mainly  because 
Charlie  took  it  as  a  compliment.  It  cer- 
tainly never  changed  him.  When  my 
wife,  Carol,  and  I  dropped  by  his  home 
3  years  ago  for  his  82d  birthday,  there 
parked  in  his  driveway  were  two  shiny 
new  black  Cadillacs. 

That  was  Charlie  Halleck— Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  World  War  I  Infantryman, 
prosecuting  attorney,  Congressman 
for  34  years,  minority  leader  for  6 
years  and  majority  leader  for  4. 

He  win  always  be  remembered  here 
as  a  leader  who  got  things  done.  He 
wUl  be  remembered  as  a  man  who 
brought  Influence  suid  strength  to  this 
House.  He  will  be  remembered  as  a 
man  of  fierce  dedication  to  principle 
and  loyalty  to  his  country. 

I  win  remember  him  as  my  friend 
and  I  will  miss  him. 


Mr.    Speaker,    I    Include    for    the 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the   Washington    Post   on   March   5, 
1986,  on  Charles  A.  Haneck. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  5.  1986) 

Charles  A.  Hallxck 
Long  before  there  were  supply-side  Re- 
publicans, populist  Republicans,  fundamen- 
tally religious  Republicans,  soclal-issues- 
only  Republicans  and  opportunity-society 
Republicans,  there  was  Charles  A.  Halleck. 
who  described  himself  simply  enough  as  "a 
Republican,  period." 

Mr.  Halleck.  who  died  Monday  at  the  age 
of  85.  left  Washington  18  years  ago.  and 
thus  missed  out  on  the  Intellectual  ferment 
of  the  current  conservative  renaissance.  But 
he  was  not  a  renowned  Intellectual  anyway, 
and  was  probably  at  his  best  In  those  days 
when  It  was  enough  to  say  you  were  a  Re- 
publican, period,  and  then  you  could  move 
on  to  the  business  of  passing  bills  your 
president  wanted  and  obstructing  those  the 
other  guys'  president  was  pushing.  At  that 
sort  of  thing  he  was  quite  a  master. 

He  was  especially  effective  as  majority 
leader  (under  Speaker  Joe  Martin)  In  ad- 
vancing the  legislative  program  of  the  first 
Elsenhower  term.  In  1959,  playing  the  role 
of  conservative  Young  Turk,  he  seized  lead- 
ership of  the  House  Republicans  from  Mr. 
Martin,  and  for  most  of  the  next  six  years 
made  a  fairly  effective  opposition  leader, 
working  with  a  coalition  consisting  of  his 
fellow  Republicans  and  southern  Demo- 
crats. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Mr.  Halleck 
and  his  Senate  counterpart,  Everett  Dirluen 
of  Illinois,  appeared  regularly  before  the 
cameras  and  microphones  In  what  came  to 
be  known  as  the  '£%'  and  Charlie  Show."  It 
was  a  rousing  hamfest.  full  of  cannon  blasts 
at  the  Democrats  and  all  their  works,  and 
was  rightly  described  In  a  Post  editorial  as 
"Inimitable." 

In  1965  Mr.  Halleck  lost  his  leadership 
post  to  a  Young  Turk  named  Gerald  Ford. 
Mr,  Halleck's  bulbous  nose  and  combatively 
partisan  manner  had  made  him  a  regular 
subject  of  cartoon  caricature  here,  but  when 
he  left  the  House  a  few  years  after  being  de- 
posed, we  printed  this  editorial  comment, 
which  we  think  bears  repeating  now: 

"Mr.  Halleck  will  be  missed  by  many  of 
his  colleagues,  for  he  Is  a  resourceful  legisla- 
tor and  a  strong  party  man.  Unfortunately, 
he  is  best  known  for  his  leadership  of  the 
conservative  Republican-Democratic  coali- 
tion that  has  wrecked  a  vast  amount  of  leg- 
islation during  his  34  years  in  the  House. 
Yet  there  have  been  many  occasions  when 
his  skill  has  been  felt  on  the  corutructlve 
side,  as  In  the  enactment  of  the  civil  rights 
bilU  of  1957  and  1964.  Likewise  he  gave  his 
support  to  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  aid 
program  to  save  Greece  and  Turkey  from 
communism." 

Mark  especially  that  part  about  the  civU 
rights  legislation.  Mr.  Halleck  took  a  lot  of 
heat  from  his  southern  Democratic  allies 
for  It,  but  on  what  was  certainly  the  great 
moral  issue  of  our  times,  he  did  right  by  the 
country. 

D  1440 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  help  but  take  this  opportunity 
that  the  gentleman  has  provided  us  to 
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evoke  the  memory  of  Mr.  Halleck.  I 
feel  compelled  to  do  so  out  of  respect 
that  I  have  had  all  along  for  Mr.  Hal- 
leck. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  almost  25 
years  ago,  he  was  the  minority  leader, 
and  as  such,  I  got  to  know  him  and  I 
got  to  meet  him  mostly  because  he 
was  an  outgoing,  very  friendly,  gregar- 
ious individual.  On  top  of  that,  he  was 
helpful. 

The  fact  that  I  was  a  member  of  the. 
by  that  time,  majority  party  did  not 
detract  one  bit  from  his  being  most  co- 
operative, most  interested  in  my  wel- 
fare, and  proffered  his  help. 

I  also  had  occasion  to  know  some 
members  of  his  family.  He  had  a  son 
who  later  occupied  a  judicial  position 
here  in  the  district,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  his  own  right. 
Mr.  HILLIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  recall  that  period 
of  time  vividly;  and  I  caruiot  help, 
when  I  think  of  that  period  of  time, 
not  thinking  at  the  same  time  and  si- 
multaneously with  thinking  of  Charlie 
Halleck. 

I  really  believe  that  that  gentleman 
from  Indiana  was  a  true  gentlemain  in 
the  full  sense  of  that  word,  and  that 
he  served  with  a  great  distinction  and 
high  honor  as  a  Member  of  this 
House.  He  brought  honor  to  the 
House;  he  preserved  the  prestige  of 
the  House,  and  for  that,  I  think  that 
there  are  no  words  that  I  could  use  to 
try  to  invoke  that  image  of  Mr.  Hal- 
leck. 

I  again  thank  the  gentleman  for 
giving  us  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  contribution,  and  I 
certainly  appreciate  everything  that 
he  has  said  here. 

Charlie  Halleck  was  thought  of.  I 
guess  on  our  side,  as  a  conservative.  He 
had  to  put  together  a  coalition  of  Re- 
publicans and  Dixiecrats  of  the  day; 
but  when  many  of  the  great  issues  of 
that  time  came  forward  such  as  civil 
rights,  Charlie  Halleck  stood  up  for 
what  he  thought  was  right  in  support 
of  civil  rights,  even  though  it  strained 
the  very  coalition  that  he  had  forged 
together. 

So  he  put  those  things  above  parti- 
san politics,  and  matters  that  he 
thought  were  good  for  the  country 
came  first.  I  think  that  is  one  of  his 
legends  and  memories  that  will  live  on 
beyond  him. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HILUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Let  me  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  surely  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  join  in  the  tribute 
to  our  late  departed  friend,  Charlie 
Halleck.  He  was  a  good  friend  and  a 
distinguished  public  servant;  having 
served  as  both  majority  and  minority 
leaders  in  this  body,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
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When  I  first  came  to  Washington  as 
a  freshman  Member.  Charlie  Halleck 
took  me  under  his  arm.  as  he  has  done 
so  frequently  with  those  Members 
who  were  new  here;  he  was  a  good 
friend  of  my  next  door  neighbor.  Les 
Arends  for  many,  many  years. 

Both  of  them  were  good  golfers; 
loved  the  game.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Charlie  took  me  for  the  very  first  time 
out  to  Burning  Tree  Country  Club  for 
my  first  game  of  golf  out  there,  and 
eventually  I  got  to  become  a  member 
because  of  that  start. 

I  remember,  too,  that  during  the  Ei- 
senhower administration,  Charlie 
came  to  me  one  day  and  asked  if  I 
would  like  to  go  down  and  visit  with 
the  President  in  his  private  quarters, 
and  I  was  just  completely  taken  aback. 
Even  though  being  leader,  as  I  am 
currently.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
has  been  any  particular  setting  that 
just  matched  that;  on  the  occasion 
when  Charlie  and  Joe  Martin  and  Les 
Arends  took  freshman  Member  Bob 
down  to  meet  then-President  Elsen- 
hower upstairs  in  the  private  quarters 
of  the  White  House.  Normally  our 
meetings,  of  course,  are  in  the  Cabinet 
room,  or  in  the  Oval  Office  or  in  the 
work  rooms  in  the  West  Wing,  but 
very  seldom  do  even  Members  of  Con- 
gress get  up  to  the  private  quarters  of 
the  President.  So  it  was  something 
extra  special  for  me;  but  that  was  the 
way  Charlie  would  take,  Charlie  Hal- 
leck as  the  leader  at  that  time,  would 
take  a  younger  Member  on  our  side 
and  bring  him  along  and  into  the 
stream  of  things. 

Charlie  was  the  consimimate  insider, 
known  more  to  his  colleagues  than  to 
the  public.  But  there  was  a  time  when 
he  became  something  of  a  celebrity. 

During  the  time  he  was  minority 
leader  he  joined  with  my  old  mentor. 
Senator  EIv  Dirksen.  in  a  weekly  news 
conference  known  to  the  media  as 
"The  Ev  and  Charlie  Show."  No  one 
who  saw  those  shows,  with  those  two 
distinct  personalities,  can  ever  forget 
it. 

Ev  Dirksen  was  almost  a  caricature 
of  the  flamboyant,  loquacious  Senator 
given  to  soaring  fights  of  old-fash- 
ioned oratory;  Charlie  played  his  op- 
posite role  as  the  gruff,  tough  insider 
who  tolerated  no  nonsense.  Together 
they  were  symbols  of  the  different 
styles  in  American  politics.  They  dont 
make  them  like  that  anymore. 

I  suppose  that  was  the  only  time 
when  Charlie  became  well-known  to 
the  American  public.  Although.  I  must 
confess  that  when  I  was  just  getting 
barely  interested  in  politics,  way  back 
when  Charlie  was  pushing  your  fellow 
Indianan,  Wendell  WUlkie  for  Presi- 
dent—we did  not  have  television  in 
those  days;  and  I  can  still  remember 
being  glued  to  that  little  old  radio 
there  in  the  living  room  and  listening 
to  everything  that  was  going  on  at 
that  convention;  how  Charlie  and  his 


lieutenants  had  packed  the  place  to 
get  the  people  stomping  and  reviving 
up  things  like  never  before,  all  on 
behalf  of  your  fellow  Indianan,  who 
ultimately  then  became  the  candidate 
for  President. 

So  he  had  that  ability  out  there  in 
the  political  hustings  to  generate  the 
kind  of  support  that  was  necessary 
even  to  the  extent  of  getting  a  Presi- 
dental  candidate  to  come  out  of  a  con- 
vention that  maybe  one  might  never 
have   realized   would   have   been   the 
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His  skill  as  a  legislative  tactician  was 
his  real  strength,  and  was  known  to 
those  of  us  who  worked  with  him, 
closely.  Charlie  would  rather  work 
behind  the  scenes  than  in  the  spot- 
light; but  no  matter  how  he  served  his 
party  and  his  country,  he  did  so  with  a 
combination  of  political  shrewdness, 
party  loyalty,  and  patriotic  dedication. 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  it.  from 
1935  to  1968.  serving  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  and  the  Nation- 
think  of  It.  from  the  Depression  days, 
really.  post-Depression  until  the  Viet- 
nam war,  amidst  great  changes  In  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  Charlie  Halleck 
provided  tough-minded  leadership 
based  on  conservative  principles,  as 
the  gentleman  had  just  alluded  to. 

There  have  been  few  more  dramatic 
and  important  eras  of  American  histo- 
ry; and  Charlie  helped  to  shape  Ameri- 
can domestic  and  foreign  policy  during 
that  time.  It  is  quite  a  legacy.  I  sin- 
cerely regret  that  In  my  role  here  as 
leader,  the  day  of  his  funeral  I  was 
foreclosed  from  going  out  there,  where 
I  should  have  been  but  for  so  many 
important  duties  here  on  that  day. 
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I  shall  never  forget  the  kindnesses 
with  which  Charlie  Halleck  treated 
yoimg  Bob  Michel  when  he  became  a 
fledgling  Member  of  this  House  of 
Representatives.  And  then  to  take 
from  his  life  an  example,  as  much  as  I 
could  possibly  get.  Oh.  we  always  fall 
far  short  of  the  standards  which  Char- 
He  set  In  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  a  real  giant.  It  is  just  re- 
grettable I  guess  that  there  are  all  too 
few  of  us  old  enough  to  remember  who 
he  was,  how  he  was.  how  he  operated, 
perambulating  around  the  floor  and 
well  of  this  House  of  Representatives, 
rumpled  and  frumpled  at  times, 
papers  sticking  out  of  his  pockets,  hus- 
tling up  a  vote  here  and  there.  He  was, 
as  I  said,  one  of  those  extraordinary 
characters  that  we  just  do  not  see  here 
anymore.  I  shall  certainly  miss  him.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  taking  the 
time  so  that  we  might  devote  a  few 
moments  to  the  life  and  service  of  just 
an  outstanding  patriotic  American, 
Charlie  Halleck  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  contribution  and  for 


the  picture  which  he  painted  of  Char- 
lie Halleck  here  today. 

I  remember  that  1940  convention.  I 
did  the  same  thing  the  gentleman  did. 
I  listened  to  it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  I 
believe  it  was  Charlie  who  nominated 
Wendell  WiUkie  that  day.  He  almost 
reached  the  Vice  Presidency  as  a  can- 
didate with  President  Elsenhower, 
when  he  was  Candidate  Elsenhower, 
General  Elsenhower.  That  was  not  to 
be.  I  remember  visiting  in  his  home 
there  was  a  personally  autographed 
picture  on  his  wall  of  President  Eisen- 
hower to  Charlie  Halleck.  all  hand 
written.  When  Charlie  talked  about 
his  time  of  service  here  in  Washington 
he  talked  about  General  Eisenhower. 
President  Elsenhower,  and  the  good 
times  he  had  In  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
John  Myers  of  Indiana,  with  whom 
we  attended  the  funeral  of  Charlie 
Halleck. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding  and  for  taking 
this  time  this  afternoon  to  remember 
the  service  that  Charles  Abraham  Hal- 
leck gave  this  body.  For  a  great  many 
years  Charles  Abraham,  as  he  used  to 
call  himself  often,  was  part  of  the  In- 
stitution. When  one  thought  of  the 
House   of   Representatives,    you   just 
naturally    pictured    Charlie    Halleck. 
Charlie,    as    he    was    affectionately 
known  by  the  colleagues  who  served 
with  him  here— and  I  had  the  fortune 
of  serving  one  term  when  Charlie  was 
still  here— but  when  I  got  here  he  was 
no  longer  part  of  the  formal  leader- 
ship. I  emphasize  formal  leadership 
because  anytime  Charlie  Halleck  was 
present  he  was  part  of  the  leadership. 
But  I  can  recall  that  Charlie  Halleck 
was  certainly  an  institution  here  when 
I  got  here,  20  years  ago,  even  though 
he  was  not  part  of  that  leadership. 
And  because  he  was  not  part  of  the 
leadership,    Charlie    had    time    back 
then  to  give  to  young  Members  as  the 
Republican   leader   has  just  said   he 
gave  him  the  time.  We  have  an  expres- 
sion back  in  Indiana:  "Take  a  likin' 
t'ya'."  And  when  I  first  came  here,  I 
had    known    Charlie    Halleck.     had 
known  of  him.  but  I  really  did  not 
know  the  real  Charlie  Halleck.  Very 
early  in  my  early  days  here  in  this 
House.  Charlie  "took  a  likin'"  to  me 
and  I  "took  a  likin'"  to  Charlie.  He 
often  would  sit  here  on  the  floor  and 
tell  me  about  certain  things,  what  was 
going  to  happen,  how  it  was  going  to 
happen  and  why  it  should  or  should 
not  happen.  He  had  a  lot  of  insight.  So 
it  was  a  great  opportunity  to  have  the 
experience    of   serving   with    Charlie 
Halleck. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  1940 
campaign  with  Wendell  WUlkie.  after 
the  campaign  Charlie  told  me  that  as 
he  got  on  the  train  with  the  Hoosler. 
Wendell  WUlkie.  in  Chicago  on  a  whls- 
tlestop  tour  which  was  to  take,  I  be- 
lieve, a  month  clear  out  to  California 


by  train  and  back.  Charlie  would  tell  it 
this  way:  "We  were  not  even  out  of 
Union  Station  in  Chicago  that  Wen- 
dell lost  his  voice. "  He  said.  "I  had  to 
make  his  speeches  for  him."  And  he 
also  said,  "They  were  good  speeches." 
«uid  they  certainly  were. 

Then  Charlie  told  us  about  the  1948 
Republican  National  Convention  in 
Philadelphia.  Charlie  was  there.  I 
think  he  made  the  nominating  speech 
for  the  second  term  of  Tom  Dewey. 
Wednesday  came  time  for  the  nomina- 
tions and  Tom  Dewey  did  not  have 
enough  votes.  The  National  Commit- 
teeman from  the  State  of  New  York 
came  to  Charlie  Halleck  and  said, 
"Charlie,  if  you  can  deliver  the  State 
of  Indiana  delegate  votes,  that  will  be 
enough  to  put  Tom  Dewey  over."  He 
said,  "If  I  as  National  Committeeman 
of  the  State  of  New  York  tell  you  you 
will  be  Tom  Dewey's  Vice  Presidential 
candidate,  is  that  enough?"  Charlie 
agreed. 

Charlie  called  his  family  back  In 
Rensselaer.  IN.  He  said.  "Mommie.  get 
the  kids  out  of  bed.  get  them  all 
cleaned  up,  put  clean  clothes  on  them, 
there's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  press  out 
there."  That  Wednesday  night  the 
press  showed  up  and  took  all  the  pic- 
tures and  because  it  was  common 
knowledge  at  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion. Thursday  came,  Indiana  deliv- 
ered its  votes,  but  still  Tom  Dewey  did 
not  have  quite  enough  votes.  There 
were  two  other  candidates,  Senator 
Bob  Taf  t  was  one  candidate,  as  well  as 
Harold  Stassen.  They  held  out  until 
Friday  morning.  By  the  time  Friday 
morning  came  after  Halleck's  children 
knew  all  about  his  Intention  to  be  Vice 
President,  Tom  Dewey  announced 
that  Halleck  was  not  acceptable  to 
him.  This  never  did  quite  settle  with 
Charlie  Halleck.  He  never  quite  forgot 
it  because  he  had  been  promised  this 
and  the  commitment  was  not  kept.  He 
had  a  certain  type  of  wit  that  I  guess 
some  Hoosiers  have.  Charlie  had  a  lot 
of  sayings.  I  remember  once  talking 
about  a  very  popular  Democrat  cam- 
paigning for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  giveaway  cam- 
paign. Charlie  said.  "Why,  he  has 
promised  everybody,  every  farmer  In 
the  country,  40  acres  and  a  pregnant 
mule."  That  was  the  way  Charlie 
would  often  get  his  stories  across. 

Another  one  was,  "Why,  talking  like 
that,  he  will  be  sunk  without  a  trace." 
You  could  go  on  all  day  about  the  ex- 
pressions that  Charlie  often  had 
around  this  place. 

If  these  walls  could  only  talk,  and  I 
have  thought  often  about  this.  Sam 
Raybum  had  the  "board  of  education" 
downstairs,  a  room  where  he  took 
Democrats,  got  them  back  into  line. 
Charlie  Halleck  had  the  "clinic"  which 
was  another  room  downstairs.  Charlie 
never  quite  forgave  the  Speaker  be- 
cause after  Charlie  left  here  the  clinic 
became  a  restroom  and  Charlie  always 


had  It  stuck  in  his  side  about  the  fact 
that  the  clinic  was  not  a  clinic  any- 
more. There  Is  no  place  to  take  Repub- 
licans to  get  them  back  into  line.  As 
has  been  mentioned  here,  Charlie  was 
gruff.  He  was  gruff,  but  he  was  always 
fair.  I  again  think  about  some  of  the 
younger  Members  here  who  complain 
about  the  treatment  they  receive  from 
the  leadership,  both  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side  as  well  as  the  Republican 
side. 

They  ought  to  have  been  here  when 
Halleck  was  here  if  they  think  they 
get  rough  treatment  now. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  about 
the  "Ev  and  Charlie"  show.  That  was 
similar  to  the  Democratic  response 
now  on  a  weekly  basis  to  the  Republi- 
can President.  This  was  the  Republi- 
can response  to  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. That  was  paid  for  by  the  nation- 
al committee,  as  I  recall.  But  I  think 
the  highest  compliment  that  you  can 
pay  to  any  Member  of  Congress  is  the 
treatment  that  that  Member  receives 
from  fellow  colleagues.  I  can  recall  as 
we  still  do  when  Members  get  up  and 
speak  here  and  the  floor  is  active, 
people  talking  all  the  time;  but  when 
Charlie  Halleck.  even  when  he  was  no 
longer  part  of  the  formal  leadership, 
would  come  to  this  well  and  speak, 
there  would  be  a  hush  over  the  entire 
Chamber.  People  would  stop  to  listen 
because  they  knew  that  Charlie  Hal- 
leck had  something  to  say  that  they 
wanted  to  hear.  It  was  something  im- 
portant. He  had  his  own  unique  way 
with  expletives.  A  great  many  of  them, 
too.  Harry  Truman  was  remembered 
for  his  expletives. 

We  have  a  basketball  coach  back  in 
Indiana  who  is  known  worldwide  for 
his  expletives. 

Charlie  had  his.  It  was  just  his  way. 
The  priest  who  gave  the  homily  at  his 
funeral  the  other  day  spoke  about 
Charlie's  expletives.  I  can  remember 
when  Charlie  armounced  back  in  1968 
that  he  was  not  going  to  seek  reelec- 
tion, I  asked  Charlie,  I  said  "Charlie, 
why  are  you  not  going  to  nm  for  re- 
election? You  still  have  your  activities 
here,  you  are  respected  here,  your 
mind  is  active,  you  are  contributing  so 
much  here." 

Charlie  said  with  an  expletive,  "It 
Isn't  fun  around  here  anymore.  Going 
to  leave." 

I  often  kidded  Charlie  through  the 
years,  "If  you  think  it  wasn't  fun  back 
then,  Charlie,  back  In  1968.  you  ought 
to  be  here  now." 

He  kept  an  interest,  though,  in  this 
body  In  what  was  going  on.  The  gen- 
tleman who  has  the  time  here  who 
represents  Rensselaer  where  Charlie  is 
burled  now  In  his  hometown,  he  and  I 
called  Charlie  frequently.  I  usually 
called  him  every  month,  every  2 
months  at  most.  He  always  had  an  In- 
terest, always  had  something  to  say. 
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I  can  recall  a  conversation  when 
President  Carter  was  President.  I 
called  Charlie  and  Charlie  said.  "How 
are  you  getting  along  with  the  White 
House?"  I  said,  "Charlie,  not  very  well. 
I  don't  bother  them  and  they  don't 
bother  me.  I  haven't  been  there  since 
Jimmy  Carter  was  President." 

He  used  an  expletive  and  he  said, 
"Well,  Harry  Truman  treated  me  that 
way.  but,  expletive,  I  outlived  him. 
You  will  outlive  President  Carter." 

Charlie  was  right.  I  can  recall  last 
year  calling  Charlie  about  the  problem 
we  had  seating  a  Member  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana because  I  Itnew.  I  remembered 
Charlie  had  been  through  a  similar  ex- 
perience in  the  I960  elections  in  trying 
to  seat  a  Member  from  Indiana. 

So  I  called  Charlie  to  aslc  his  advice 
about  how  to  handle  it.  In  his  gruff 
way,  he  said,  "John,  can't  you  count? 
You're  not  going  to  get  your  Republi- 
can seated.  Count  the  House.  They  did 
it  before  and  they  are  going  to  do  it 
this  time."  Charlie  was  right.  Most 
often  Charlie  has  always  been  right 
through  the  years.  He  was  a  very  tal- 
ented person  in  a  unique  sort  of  way. 
in  a  way  that  as  the  Republican  leader 
said  there  will  never  be  another  Char- 
lie Halleck,  and  certainly  not.  He  was 
bright,  extremely  bright.  He  was  a 
good  legislator.  He  was  an  astute  poli- 
tician as  everyone  has  said  here  today. 
He  certainly  was  an  articulate  debater. 
Anyone  who  ever  engaged  Charlie  Hal- 
leck. once  he  told  me  when  I  was  here 
in  the  early  days,  "Don't  ever  try  to 
snow  Members  of  Congress.  Don't  try 
to  speak  about  something  you  don't 
know  a  lot  about  because  someone  out 
there  in  that  435  is  going  to  know 
more  about  it  than  you  do.  So  don't 
try  blowing  anything  past  them." 
What  great  advice  Charlie  gave. 

He  was  all  of  these  things,  he  was  a 
great  American  patriot  but  most  im- 
portantly Charlie  was  a  nice  guy. 

Mr.  HILXJS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  a  very,  very  fine  tribute  to  Charlie 
Halleck. 

Mr  O'NEILL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  our 
fonner  colleague  arxl  frierxj,  Charles  A.  Hal- 
leck of  Irxjtana.  marks  the  passing  of  one  of 
the  great  leaders  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  83d  Congress  in 
1952.  Charlie  Halleck  was  eiected  by  his  party 
as  majority  leader  He  was  toogh  and  effec- 
tive. He  was  a  great  friend  and  loyal  supporter 
of  President  Eisenhower  and  he  applied  his 
considerable  legislative  talents  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  PreskJent's  proposals.  As  a  fresh- 
man Congressman  on  tfie  opposite  skje  of  the 
aisie,  I  was  immediately  impressed  with  this 
man's  skill  and  character. 

Charlie  Halleck  was  unquestionably  one  of 
ttie  greatest  debaters  in  the  history  of  this 
body.  He  was  brilliant  ar>d  he  was  ek>quent.  In 
my  35  years  here  in  the  House,  I  have  not 
seen  anyone  come  ckjse  to  matching  his  per- 
torrrunces. 


I  remember  the  great  debates  between  Hal- 
leck and  John  McCormack  in  their  respective 
leadership  roles.  The  galleries  would  be 
packed  and  Members  woukJ  crowd  the  floor. 
No  one  who  ¥«tnessed  these  exchanges 
coukl  ever  forget  ttie  experience. 

Charlte  was  a  gregarious  fellow  with  a  quick 
smite  and  genuine  warmth.  Although  he 
became  embroiled  in  the  toughest  legislative 
battles,  he  never  held  a  grudge— no  matter 
the  result. 

Probably  his  most  signlfwant  legislative 
effort  came  in  1964  with  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  He  committed  his  full  energy 
and  might  to  the  enactment  of  that  histonc 
legislation  and  his  contributkjn  was  crucial  to 
the  outcome 

Charlie  was  loved  and  respected  by  all  who 
served  with  him  or  knew  him.  We  are  sad- 
dened by  his  passing,  but  those  of  us  wtx) 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  this  great 
gentleman  can  treasure  that  experience  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  sorrow  at  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  the  Honora- 
ble Chartos  A.  Halleck  of  Indiana. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  sen/e  with  Charlie  for 
quite  a  k>ng  time.  The  leader  on  the  Republi- 
can skle,  he  was  a  tireless  worker,  candid, 
honest,  and  able.  He  contributed  greatly  to  his 
country  and  to  the  Congress  itself.  May  I  say 
that  his  vw)rk  here  will  be  long  remembered 
and  his  contributions  to  his  district,  State,  and 
Natk>n  will  be  lasting. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  Charles  Abraham  Halleck,  who 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  34 
years  as  ttie  Member  from  the  Second  District 
of  Indiana,  and  who  dted  on  March  3,  1986,  at 
the  age  of  85. 

At  the  time  of  Chartie's  retirement,  in  1968, 
he  and  1  had  spent  10  years  together  in  the 
House.  Among  the  greatest  debates  I  have 
ever  witnessed  on  the  floor  were  the  or>es  be- 
tween Chariie  Halleck  and  John  McCormack. 
The  walls  would  ring  with  their  fire,  and  brim- 
stone, and  with  tfieir  ekx^uence. 

In  those  days,  it  was  not  so  usual  for  Mem- 
bers to  go  home  to  their  districts  every  week- 
end, but  Chariie  and  I  dkj.  Many  an  earty 
morning  and  many  a  late  night,  I  would  find 
myself  tjeskJe  him  on  a  flight  out  of  or  into  Na- 
tkjnal  Airport,  whk:h  was  open  all  hours  back 
then.  It  was  a  great  chance  to  learn  about  the 
history  and  traditkjns  of  the  House,  there  at 
the  knee  of  the  "Gentleman  from  Rensse- 
laer," as  I  liked  to  call  him.  I  will  always  think 
of  it  as  a  great  privilege  and  a  great  pleasure. 
Charies  A.  Halleck  poured  himself  into  the 
representation  of  his  people,  his  party,  and  his 
Presidents.  His  was  a  fierce  loyalty,  and  he 
was  an  imnr>ensely  effective  champk>n  be- 
cause of  it.  The  history  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  made  the  richer  by  his  serv- 
ce,  and  we  honor  ourselves  by  paying  tribute 
to  his  life's  work  in  these  Halls. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  rememt>ering  the  Honorable 
Charies  A.  Halleck  who  died  last  week. 

Congressman  Halleck,  by  virtue  of  his  intelli- 
gerKe.  his  personality  and  his  dedication  to 
his  beliefs,  forged  an  outstanding  career  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 


highest  teadership  circles  of  the  Republican 
Party 

Chariie  Halleck  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  in  a  special  e<ectk>n  in  January  1935 
and  served  with  great  distnctkxi  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1968.  He  advanced  rapidly  in  the 
House  Republican  leadership,  becoming  the 
House  majority  leader  in  1957,  a  positkjn  in 
which  he  is  recognized  by  all  to  have  been  es- 
pecially effective  in  advancing  the  legislative 
program  of  Presklent  Eisenhower. 

I  came  to  know  Chariie  Halleck  wtien  he 
was  serving  as  House  Republican  leader 
during  my  first  year  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
in  1963.  He  was  a  forceful  man  and  a  k>yal 
party  man.  To  me,  fie  was  an  outstandir>g 
leader  of  my  party  in  the  House,  and  to  me, 
he  was  always  a  courteous  gentleman  and 
source  of  good,  sound  advice. 

Charite  Halleck  was  a  son  of  Indiana,  of  the 
American  Mklwest  heartland,  and  his  charac- 
ter reflected  some  of  that  hard-working,  com- 
monsense  approach  to  life  that  is  a  hallmark 
of  his  regkjn. 

Congressman  Charies  A.  Halleck  was  a  fine 
man  and  he  was  my  friend.  I  salute  his 
memory.  I  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  death  of 
my  good  frierxl  and  former  colleague  Charies 
Halleck.  Chariie  passed  away  last  Monday  at 
the  age  of  85. 

Students  of  congresskjnal  history  will  re- 
member Charite  as  the  only  Republkan  to 
serve  as  majority  leader  during  the  post-Worid 
War  II  era.  Those  of  us  who  knew  and  worked 
with  Chariie  remember  him  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  legislative  strategists  of  this  century. 
He  engineered  the  passage  of  some  of  ttie 
most  important  legislation  of  the  past  30 
years;  including  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the 
Marshall  Plan. 

Charite  Halleck  came  to  Congress  in  1935 
where  his  stature  grew  quickly  within  party  cir- 
cles. In  1940,  after  only  5  years,  he  was  elect- 
ed to  nominate  Wendell  Willie  for  Presklent  at 
the  Republican  National  Conventten.  Seven 
years  later,  he  became  the  majority  leader,  a 
feat  no  other  Republtean  has  achieved  since 
then. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  Charite  for 
the  first  8  years  of  my  own  congressional 
career.  He  was  an  extraordinary  leader  and  a 
dedteated  publk;  servant.  I  will  always  treasure 
the  memories  of  our  work  together. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Charies  A.  Halleck,  former  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, wtx)  died  on  March  3,  after  a  long  and 
distinguished  life  of  publk:  servtee. 

During  the  33  years  that  Charite  Halleck 
served  as  a  Congressman  from  tfie  SecorKl 
Congressk>nal  District  of  Indiana,  he  compiled 
an  outstanding  record  of  achievement  on 
behalf  of  his  constituents  he  had  ttie  honor  to 
serve,  and  on  behalf  of  all  our  citizens 
throughout  the  Natkan.  Charite  was  my  friend 
during  the  4  years  we  served  in  Congress  to- 
getfier  before  his  retirement  in  1968,  and  he 
was  highly  respected  by  all  of  us  wtx)  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  him. 


Charite  Halleck  served  our  country  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Army  during  Workj  War  I,  and 
was  a  graduate  from  Indiana  University  Law 
School.  He  heW  the  office  of  county  prosecu- 
tor for  10  years  before  he  was  first  elected  to 
Cor>gress  in  1 935  In  a  special  electksn,  and  he 
served  twk;e  as  majority  teader  in  tt>e  House 
of  Representatives  in  1947  and  1948,  and  as 
minority  leader  from  1959  until  1965,  where 
he  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  skillful  and  ef- 
fective legislator. 

During  his  career  in  Congress.  Charite  Hal- 
leck was  a  strong  supporter  of  civil  rights,  and 
also  worked  hard  to  achieve  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  such  programs  as  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  the  Truman  Doctrine  after  Worid  War  II. 
He  also  worked  tirelessly  on  befuilf  of  tfw  Re- 
publican Party,  and  was  well  known  for  his 
ability  to  gain  support  for  legislation  during 
President  Eisenhower's  administration. 

Mr  Speaker,  Charite  Halleck  was  a  dedk::at- 
ed  American,  and  a  Congressman  with  out- 
standing ability,  deep  compassion,  and  cour- 
age vytK)  devoted  his  life  to  publk;  service. 
Mrs.  Annunzk)  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  menibers  of  his  family  wtw  sur- 
vive him. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  18  years  ago,  it 
was  diffk:ult  to  see  the  distinguished  Mr. 
Charies  A.  Halleck  leave  Congress,  but  then 
he  still  was  readily  available  to  advise  and 
counsel  his  colleagues  remaining  on  the  Hill. 
This  more  recent,  permanent  departure  is 
even  more  devastating. 

Although  I  worked  with  the  self-proclaimed 
"100  percent  Republican"  for  only  5  short 
years— and  from  the  other  skJe  of  the  aisle — I 
respected  Mr.  Halleck  as  an  elder  statesman 
with  invaluable  experience  to  offer  us  young 
legislators.  He  always  put  the  Natkjn's  welfare 
before  all  else  and  fought  diligently  for  his  be- 
Itefs. 

Mr.  Halleck  definitely  desen/ed  the  awe  he 
received.  Whether  one  agreed  or  disagreed 
with  his  views,  his  speaking  abilittes  and  color- 
ful personality  were  urKleniably  impressive. 

This  great  man  will  not  only  be  remembered 
for  his  rote  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  for  nominating  the  likes  of  Will- 
kte,  Eisenhower,  and  Nixon,  but  for  his  per- 
sonal dedteatten  to  publk;  service,  his  ability  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  an  issue  and  his  genuine 
beltef  in  demoaacy.  His  influence  will  live  on 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  forever. 

My  condolences  to  his  family.  May  they  t>e 
consoled  tfiat  fie  is  invariably  relaxing  some- 
wf>ere  near  a  deep,  blue  fishing  hole. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohk).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Charite  Halleck. 
We  were  all  saddened  to  learn  of  his  death 
just  over  a  week  ago,  but  now  Is  tfie  time  to 
recall  his  many  achievements  and  the  im- 
measurabte  contrikHittens  he  made  to  America 
during  the  34  years  he  served  as  a  Member  of 
tfie  House  of  Representatives  and  a  leading 
actor  in  our  nattenal  life. 

I  conskler  myself  fortunate  in  having  had 
the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  Chariie,  who 
was  serving  his  last  term  when  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress.  By  that  time  his  political 
accomplishments  were  behind  him  and  he 
was  preparing  to  retire  from  active  politteal 
life.  But  fie  was  pleasant  and  friendly  to  newly 
elected  Members  of  the  House,  willing  to  give 
advKe  and  counsel  if  sought,  and  many  of  us 


came  to  regard  him  as  a  personal  friend  and 
elder  statesman.  His  knowledge  of  House 
rules  and  pariiamentary  procedure  was  leg- 
endary, and  he  had  a  great  ability  to  quk:kly 
analyze  an  issue  and  make  a  determinatk>n 
about  both  its  merit  and  the  degree  of  politwal 
support  it  might  garner. 

It  was  that  quick  analytteal  ability,  shrewd 
political  insight  and  mastery  of  House  proce- 
dure which  made  him  such  an  effective  House 
leader.  PreskJent  Eishenhower,  under  whom 
Chariie  served  as  both  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader,  called  Chariie  Halleck  "the 
greatest  legislator  I  have  ever  seen,"  and  said 
that  his  "counsel  and  leadership  in  his  field  I 
found  indispensable  throughout  my  servtee  in 
the  Presklency."  Ike  and  Charlie  were  not  only 
political  allies:  they  were  close  personal 
friends  as  well,  and  President  Elsenhower 
pakJ  Charite  an  even  greater  tritxite  wfien  he 
said  "I  salute  him  as  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
have  known  in  the  top  cou^iils  of  Govern- 
ment." 

Charies  Abraham  Halleck  canrie  by  his 
strong  Republican  commitments  naturally.  His 
grandparents  were  Republteans  in  the  forma- 
tive days  of  the  party.  When  Cfiarite's  father 
was  bom  a  few  days  after  the  electk>n  of 
1860,  he  was  named  Abraham  after  Presi- 
dent-elect Lincoln,  and  in  tum,  Abraham 
became  Chariie's  middle  name.  Charies  Abra- 
ham Halleck  lived  up  to  his  heritage  many 
years  later  when  he  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  In  this  effort,  as  in  his  support  for  Presi- 
dent Truman's  plan  for  akl  to  Greece  and 
Turkey— an  akl  effort  whteh  is  credited  with 
keeping  those  nattens  from  falling  to  ttie  Com- 
munists—Charite  Halleck  cooperated  fully  with 
Democratk:  administrations  and  worked  hard 
to  get  wavering  Members  of  his  own  party  to 
vote  for  measures  that  he  believed  to  be  the 
right  course  for  America.  His  bipartisanship  on 
these  issues  was  not  universally  popular 
within  his  own  party,  and  his  posittens  entailed 
some  polrtk^l  hazards  in  his  own  congression- 
al district.  But  Charite  Halleck  was  a  man  of 
principle  and  courage,  as  well  as  a  patriot, 
and  America  is  better  for  it. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  say  one  more  thing 
about  Chariie  Halleck.  As  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, he  dkJ  not  hesitate  to  exercise  leader- 
ship on  behalf  of  causes  which  may  have 
been  controversial  in  his  congressional  dis- 
trict. And  as  his  role  in  our  national  life  ex- 
panded, he  grew  accustomed  to  counseling 
Presklents  and  meeting  with  foreign  heads  of 
state.  But  he  never  felt  estranged  from  the 
people  he  represented,  nor  they  from  him.  He 
continued,  year  after  year,  to  return  to  the  fish 
fries,  county  fairs,  and  other  functkjns  in  his 
congressional  district— not  because  he  had  to 
do  so  to  keep  getting  elected,  but  because  he 
really  cared  about  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  people  who  were  sending  him  to  Washing- 
ton to  represent  their  views  and  values.  The 
genuineness  of  Chariie  Hallecks  bond  with 
his  district  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  he 
left  Congress,  he  dkJ  not  stay  here  in  Wash- 
ington, but  returned  to  Rensselaer,  IN,  the 
small  town  where  he  grew  up. 

Last  year,  on  his  85th  birthday,  the  people 
of  Rensselaer  had  a  birthday  party  for  Charite. 
They  said  they  loved  him,  and  they  meant  it. 
And  America  has  benefited  because  those 


peopte  and  their  parents  and  grandparentt 
sent  Charite  Halteck  to  Washington  for  34 
years. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  Repub- 
Ikan  and  an  outstanding  Member  of  this 
House,  Charies  A  Halleck  of  Indiana. 

I  unfortunately  was  not  afforded  tfw  privi- 
ledge  of  sennng  vwth  Charite  Halleck  in  ttie 
House,  for  his  retirement  took  place  4  years 
prior  to  my  first  electk)n  to  Congress  Howev- 
er, his  impact  was  felt  nattenally  dunng  his 
starting  career,  and  for  many  years  thereafter 
in  this  Cfiamber. 

Charite  Halleck  made  a  positive  impact  in 
the  House  earty  in  his  career,  to  tfie  point 
were  he  was  openly  touted  as  a  possibto  car>- 
didate  for  Vtee  President  on  ttie  1948  tk:ket— 
a  rare  tribute  in  those  days  to  a  Member  of 
the  House.  Although  forsaking  national  office, 
he  went  on  to  serve  as  majority  leader  dunng 
the  first  Eisenhower  administratkxi,  and  as  mi- 
nority leader  from  1959  to  1965,  in  whch  of- 
fk^es  he  emtxxlied  the  principles  and  the 
kjeals  of  the  Republk;an  Party. 

There  are  few  Amencans  over  30  years  of 
age  wfx)  do  not  remember  "The  Ev  and  Cfiar- 
lie  Show, '  the  regular  series  of  televised 
press  conferences  conducted  by  Minority 
Leader  Halleck,  and  his  Senate  counterpart 
the  late  Everett  McKintey  Dirksen.  The  "Ev 
and  Charite  Show"  remains  the  shining  exam- 
ple of  artteulate,  constructive — and  often  erv 
tertaining— alternatives  to  the  program  tieing 
offered  by  the  majority  party.  Tfie  precedents 
set  by  Charite  Halleck  and  Ev  Dirksen  remain 
the  model  of  a  toyal  oppositten 

Despite  their  partisan  leadership  of  ttie  mi- 
nority, Charite  Halteck  and  Ev  Dirksen  recog- 
nized the  common  good  of  the  Natten  as 
having  precedence  over  partisanship.  As  just 
one  exampte,  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957 
and  of  1964  woukJ  not  have  become  law  were 
it  not  for  the  active  and  courageous  support 
and  leadership  afforded  by  Charite  Halleck  in 
the  House  and  by  Ev  Dirttsen  in  tfie  other 
body. 

Charite  Halleck's  contributons  came,  how- 
ever, not  from  his  newsworthy  media  pro- 
nouncements as  minority  leader,  but  for  the 
proven  durability  of  his  beliefs  and  his  strate- 
gy. It  is  inconceivabte  that  the  intellectual  and 
political  Republican  resurgence  taking  place 
today  would  be  happening  were  it  not  for  tfie 
firm  foundattens  lakJ  by  Charite  Halleck,  Ev 
Dirt^sen,  and  the  otfier  great  Republk»n  lead- 
ers of  their  era. 

It  is  to  Charite  Halleck's  everiasting  credit 
that  he  continued  to  adhere  to  these  princi- 
ples in  good  times  and  bad — during  tfieir  pop- 
ularity under  Presklent  Eisenhower,  but  also 
when  they  were  out  of  vogue  in  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years. 

Charlie  Halleck,  throughout  his  tong  distin- 
guished career,  always  identified  his  political 
philosophy  as  "a  Republican,  penod." 

In  1965,  after  the  election  losses  the  year 
before,  the  Republican  membership  turned 
Chariie  Halleck  out  of  his  leadership  positkxi, 
and  replaced  him  with  a  vital  young  Congress- 
man wtiose  image,  it  was  felt,  was  more  in 
keeping  with  the  televisksn  era.  However,  that 
"Young  Turtc"  Congressman,  Gerakj  Ford  of 
Michigan,  in  subsequent  y«»ars  found  himself 
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as  minority  leader  more  dependent  upon  the 
advice,  the  precedents,  and  the  philosophy  of 
Charlie  Halleck  than  any  observer  could  have 
predicted  in  1965. 

Mr   Speaker,  when  the  political  history  of 
the  Hoose  dunng  the  20th  century  is  written, 
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On  top  of  that,  there  were  other 
very  sorry  and  distressful  Incidents. 
For  example,  with  a  great  deal  of  ado 
one  day  the  television  and  the  press  of 
the    United    States    announced    that 
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a  1505 

Obviously,  there  were  decisions  that 
had  to  be  taken  on  that  level  at  that 
time  that  had  to  do  with  the  overall 
defense  authorization  and,  therefore. 


the  Issue  of  this  particular  request  was 


tlie  name  of  Charles  A.pHalleck  of  Indiana  will    approved  on  the  committee  level  of 


loom  large  in  the  annals  of  those  who  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  this  body 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  Speaker  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  certainly  not  my 
intention  to  use  the  full  hour  that  has 
been  conceded  me  on  this  occasion. 

I  have  asked  for  time,  including 
those  requests  for  1-hour  periods  of 
special  orders,  when  it  is  my  certainty 
that  in  order  to  convey  the  full  mean- 
ing of  what  I  have  to  say  that  it  will 
take  at  least  near  that  amount  of  time. 
On  this  occasion  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  could  not  do  that  in  consider- 
ably less  time  and  I  intend  to  do  so. 

But  I  am  impelled  to  rise  because 
the  House  this  week  will  be  consider- 
ing what  I,  in  turn,  estimate  to  be  a 
very  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
President  in  requesting  $100  million  in 
military  and  other  aid  for  the  so-called 
rebels  or  Contras  that  are  trying  to 
overturn  the  Government  of  the  sov- 
ereign nation  of  Nicaragua. 

I  believe  I  am  impelled  to  do  so  be- 
cause there  are  things  that  I  wish  to 
place  into  the  Recori)  today  with  the 
hope  that  the  Members  who  are  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  arriving  at  a  cor- 
rect answer  to  their  questions  and  to 
their  decision  to  vote  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  think  the  Record  also  ought 
to  show  that  last  week  two  other  com- 
mittees rejected  the  President's  re- 
quest, very  important  committees  that 
certainly  are  charged  with  having  the 
net  residue  of  knowledge  with  respect 
to  what  is  going  on  in  this  part  of  the 
world  south  of  the  border.  The  one 
committee  was  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence.  The  other  committee 
was  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Now  the  only  committee  that  did  ap- 
prove, on  Friday,  was  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  it  did  so  on  a 
voice  vote. 


the  Armed  Services  Committee  by  a 
voice  vote.  It  was  not  a  recorded  vote. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence for  the  decision  they  took,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  whole  sorry 
record  of  behavior  of  this  administra- 
tion and  this  President,  we  cannot  in 
any  way  extricate  the  President  from 
this  accusation  that  I  make.  The 
whole  sorry,  dismal  picture  shows  one 
that  does  not  make  the  United  States 
look  good  at  all,  beginning  with  the 
early  statements  that  the  President 
made  via  television  with  respect  to 
what  he  then  portrayed  as  a  Soviet 
Russian  or  Communist  buildup  in 
Nicaragua  through  the  ongoing,  at 
that  time,  construction  of  an  airfield. 

Soon  after  the  statement,  there  were 
disputations  all  over  the  place  about 
the  accuracy  and  the  truthfulness  of 
that  statement.  Certainly  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  no  further  allusions  to 
that. 

Then  the  CIA  began  a  very,  very 
sorry  and  tragic  and  distressful  course 
of  conduct  by  attempting  to,  one,  have 
the  harbors  and  the  ports  of  Nicara- 
gua mined  or  bombed.  Attempts  were 
made  through  contracted  would-be  as- 
sassins to  assassinate  Nicaraguan  lead- 
ers, including  the  present  leaders  now 
heading  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
as  a  result  of  the  elections  of  Novem- 
ber 1984. 

It  was  pathetic,  because  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  seldom  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  full  reports  in  the  only 
sources  of  information  that  dissemi- 
nate information  in  the  United  States 
that  could  be  available  to  them.  But 
every  single  other  country  in  the 
world,  including  those  countries  that 
share  the  New  World  with  us.  are 
aware  of  that,  in  live  color. 

Then  followed  the  justification  for 
the  President's  open,  up  to  that 
point— that  is  imtil  about  1983.  the  be- 
ginning of  1983— the  President  had 
been  very  Indirect.  But  after  1983,  on 
the  basis  that  Nicaragua  was  accused 
of  being  the  source  of  armaments  that 
were  being  transported  to  the  Salva- 
doran  rebels.  We  then  embarked  on  a 
course  of  militarizing  and  occupying 
the  sovereign  coxmtry  of  Honduras,  in 
which  we  still  maintain  sizable  contin- 
gents of  troops.  In  fact,  in  a  matter  of 
a  few  days,  we  will  have  in  the  name 
of  another  training  exercise  over 
10.000  of  our  troops,  way  over  10,000. 

We  have  militarized  Costa  Rica. 
which  has  boasted  of  being  the  one 
country  that  never  bothered  to  even 
have  an  army.  Now.  thanks  to  the 
United  States,  it  Is  militarized. 


they  finally  had  a  live  and  kicking  wit- 
ness to  this  Nicaraguan  interference 
and  presence  in  El  Salvador.  The  CIA 
came  out  with  an  individual  by  the 
name  of  Orlando  Tardencillas.  He  was 
portrayed  as  a  man  who  was  ready  to 
give  testimony  to  show  that  he  person- 
ally had  come  from  El  Salvador,  had 
been  involved  where  both  Nicarguans 
and  Cubans  were  bringing  in  arms  and 
being  utilized  by  the  rebels  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

However,  to  the  shame  of  the  CIA 
and  the  United  States,  and  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world— because  let  me 
assure  you  that  maybe  there  was  just 
a  glimpse  on  our  TV.  but  this  was  very 
much  propagated  throughout  the 
country,  to  our  detriment— this  same 
Orlando  Tardencillas  denied  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel  what  the  CIA  said  he 
was  going  to  say.  He  denied  any  such 
thing  as  the  CIA  was  trying  to  say 
that  he  been  engaged  in. 

Well,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  just  disap- 
peared and  nobody  has  heard  from  Or- 
lando Tardencillas,  even  though  the 
CIA  had  supported  him  there  for  a 
few  weeks,  paid  all  of  his  money  and 
everything  else. 

This  I  think  is  indicative  of  the 
whole  sorry  and  very  tragic  processes 
that  our  country  is  inextricably  linked 
with  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  opinion 
outside  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
not  a  country  in  the  New  World,  or 
the  Old  World,  that  is  in  harmony 
with  our  tactics.  I  will  not  redeem  it  by 
calling  it  a  policy.  There  is  no  policy. 
What  we  will  accept  in  one  country, 
we  do  not  in  another;  for  the  same 
basis  that  we  accept  it  in  one  country, 
we  do  not  in  another.  That  certainly 
shows  no  policy. 

But  by  now  it  should  be  self-evident 
that  the  President  has  reached  the 
end  of  the  rope  and  that,  unless  he 
gets  the  imprimatur  of  approval,  even 
if  it  is  just  $1,  for  what  he  has  done 
and  continues  to  do,  that  he  will  be  in 
direct  and  obvious  violation  of  the 
War  Powers  Limitation  Act,  so  that 
even  if  the  Congress  passes  a  mild  res- 
olution and,  instead  of  $100  million, 
gives  him  $10.  he  got  what  he  wants, 
and  that  is  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress of  these  bankrupt  and  fatal  prac- 
tices and  policies. 

In  the  New  York  Times  for  Thurs- 
day. March  6.  on  page  1.  where  the 
lead  story  on  the  left-hand  side  upper 
colunui  says.  "Reagan  Steps  Up  His 
Drive  To  Give  $100  Million  to  Nicara- 
gua Rebels."  in  that  story  is  a  quote 
attributed  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger,  in  which  Wein- 
berger says  If  you  do  not  give  us  the 
money,  sooner  or  later,  we  are  going  to 
have  our  soldier  boys  down  there,  so 


unless  you  want  to  help  the  Commu- 
nists, you  better  vote  for  this;  but  just 
below  that  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant stories  I  have  seen  in  the  Ameri- 
can press.  It  is  headlined  "Nicaragua 
Rebels,  in  Retreat.  Viewed  as  a  Re- 
duced Threat."  It  is  bylined  by  James 
LeMoyne. 

I  place  both  of  these  articles  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
Nicaragua  Rebels,  in  Retreat,  Viewed  as  a 
Reduced  Threat 
(By  James  LeMoyne) 

Tegucigalpa.  Hoitduras.  March  4.— The 
main  Nicaraguan  rebel  force  is  in  its  worst 
military  condition  since  its  formation  In 
1982,  according  to  several  Western  diplo- 
mats and  senior  guerrilla  officials. 

The  officials.  Interviewed  here  In  recent 
days,  said  the  Honduran-based  insurgents 
will  need  extensive  training,  new  tactics  and 
a  possible  change  of  commanders  If  they  are 
ever  again  to  pose  a  significant  threat  to  the 
Sandlnista  Army. 

The  guerrillas'  mass  retreat  has  raised 
questions  atwut  their  fighting  ability  even  If 
they  should  receive  renewed  American  mili- 
tary assistance. 

FORCED  OUT  OF  NICARAGUA 

As  many  as  10,000  Honduran-based  rebels, 
constituting  most  of  the  United  States- 
backed  guerrilla  force,  have  been  forced  out 
of  Nicaragua  in  recent  months  by  supply 
shortages  and  improved  Nicaraguan  Army 
tactics  and  more  sophisticated  armaments 
as  well  as  the  Insurgents'  own  ineffective 
strategy,  diplomats  and  rebel  officials  say. 

Many  of  those  who  commented  on  the 
ratals'  decline  noted  that  it  comes,  paradox- 
ically, when  dissatisfaction  with  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  Is  growing  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  the  rebels  have  been  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  this  discontent  to  become 
a  broad-based  movement  capable  of  chal- 
lenging the  Sandinistas. 

"I  felt  I  was  looking  at  a  paralyzed  army, 
mayl>e  a  defeated  army,"  said  a  rebel  offi- 
cial who  visited  the  largest  guerrilla  camp 
last  week. 

"This  Is  going  to  take  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion because  they  are  no  match  for  the  San- 
dinistas," added  the  officer,  one  of  the 
movement's  most  senior  officials.  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  $70  million  in  military  aid  and 
$30  million  In  nonlethal  help  that  President 
Reagan  is  asking  Congress  to  provide  to  the 
rebels. 

Interviews  with  rebel  officials,  diplomats 
and  political  leaders  in  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica  over  the  last  three  weeks  have  left  an 
impression  of  a  poorly  led  guerrilla  force 
that  has  stumbled  after  three  years  of  on 
again,  off  again  United  States  backing,  in- 
ternal disputes,  inadequate  training  and  a 
record  of  human  rights  abuses,  as  well  as 
little  political  direction  and  faltering  public 
appeal. 

Several  of  the  sources  had  expressed  opti- 
mistic views  of  the  guerrillas'  ability  as  re- 
cently as  last  year. 

In  1984,  before  Congress  cut  off  military 
aid,  the  rebel  forces  operated  in  one-third  of 
Nicaragua.  Today,  all  but  a  very  few  have 
retreated  Into  Honduras,  and  there  Is  only 
one  remaining  active  front,  In  Chontales  De- 
partment southeast  of  Managua. 

Col.  Enrique  Bermildez,  the  top  military 
commander  of  the  main  guerrilla  group,  the 
Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force,  has  blamed  a 
shortage  of  l>oots  and  other  supplies  for  the 
rebels'  retreat.  But  such  explanations  have 


exasperated  American  officials,  who  say 
that  in  fact  the  rebels  are  demonstrating 
that  they  cannot  fight  a  guerrilla  war. 

Several  American  and  rebel  officials  say 
they  believe  the  American-backed  effort 
against  the  Sandinistas  could  collapse  this 
year. 

"1986  is  the  year  of  definition."  a  senior 
guerrilla  official  said  in  an  interview.  "One 
way  or  another,  this  can't  go  on  as  It  has 
before. " 

SANDINISTAS  RELOCATE  PEASANTS 

Some  of  the  rebels'  problems  can  be 
traced  to  the  origins  of  the  movement, 
which  was  first  organized  In  1982  with  the 
help  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
Argentine  Army  intelligence  officers. 

Reagan  Administration  officials  said  at 
the  time  that  the  rebels'  chief  objective  was 
as  the  interdiction  of  arms  supplies  from 
Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador.  The  Administra- 
tion later  said  the  rebels'  objective  was  to 
"pressure"  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
into  Introducing  democratic  reforms  and  en- 
tering Into  negotiations  with  the  Insurgents. 
But  rebel  leaders  have  long  made  It  clear 
that  their  aim  is  the  overthrow  of  the  San- 
dinistas. 

The  rebels  appear  to  have  more  support 
than  their  harshest  critics  concede.  They 
have  been  described  as  little  more  than  mer- 
cenaries, but  in  fact  most  combatants  are 
conservative  Roman  Catholic  peasants  from 
northern  Nicaragua  who  reject  the  Sandi- 
nistas' leftist  program  and  who  have  volun- 
teered to  fight  against  It. 

They  have  been  able  to  win  enough  sup- 
port in  the  countryside  to  lead  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  forcibly  relocate  tens  of  thousands  of 
peasants  in  the  last  year  from  mountainous 
areas  of  northern  Nicaragua  to  keep  them 
from  aiding  the  guerrillas. 

But  the  rebels  have  failed  to  attract  the 
support  in  urban  areas  and  among  the 
middle  class  that  would  enable  them  to 
build  a  political  movement,  as  well  as  an 
army,  able  to  reach  into  the  towns  and 
cities. 

Instead  of  growing  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
men  a  month,  as  senior  Administration  offi- 
cials repeatedly  claimed,  the  rebels  concede 
that  their  forces  are  barely  growing  at  all. 
Instead  of  fielding  an  army  of  20.000.  as  Ad- 
ministration officials  also  claimed,  the 
rebels  probably  number  fewer  than  12,000 
combatants,  according  to  several  rebel  and 
diplomatic  officials. 

EX -GUARDSMEN  ARE  LEADERS 

•  •  •  for  the  rebels  and  who  thinks  they 
should  be  given  American  aid.  "It's  danger- 
ous to  confront  them." 

THE  BACKOROinn)  OP  LEADERS 

Mr.  Calero,  the  former  manager  of  the 
Coca-Cola  company  in  Nicaragua,  is  a  busi- 
nessman who  actively  opposed  Mr.  Somoza, 
but  at  the  same  time  maintained  ties  with 
the  C.I.A.,  according  to  several  Nicaraguan 
exile  sources.  Mr.  Sanchez  is  a  large  land- 
owner who  was  an  avid  btuiker  of  Mr. 
Somoza.  His  brother,  Enrique  Sanchez,  is 
also  a  leading  rebel  civilian  official. 

The  main  backers  of  these  civilian  leaders 
are  Nicaraguan  exiles  In  Miami,  many  of 
whom  were  loyal  supporters  of  Mr.  Somoza 
or  who  profited  from  his  Government. 

Colonel  BermQdez  served  in  the  National 
Guard,  as  did  the  most  powerful  military 
field  commanders  who  serve  him.  The  col- 
lonel  was  Mr.  Somoza's  last  military  attache 
to  Washington  and.  according  to  rebel 
sources,  had  close  ties  with  the  C.I.A. 

Between  1981  and  1984  he  helped  oversee 
a  rebel  counterintelligence  unit  commanded 


by  Ricardo  Lau.  another  former  National 
Guardsman,  that  two  American  officials  say 
killed  dozens  of  people  suspected  of  being 
leftlsu. 

Mr.  Lau  Is  de8crit>ed  by  American  and 
Honduran  officials  as  a  fanatical  rightist 
and  hired  killer.  The  Honduran  Army  re- 
portedly force  him  to  leave  Honduras  late  in 
1984.  but  Colonel  BermQdez  and  Mr.  Calero 
have  defended  him  in  Inteniews  and  say 
they  have  no  reason  to  condemn  his  actions. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  rebels'  politi- 
cal appeal,  the  Reagan  Administration 
backed  the  formation  of  a  new  rebel  front, 
known  as  the  United  Nicaraguan  Opposi- 
tion, last  spring.  But  bickering  within  the 
group  has  left  the  guerrilla  army  essentially 
in  the  hands  of  its  old  leaders. 

SANDINISTAS  AN  EFFICIENT  FOE 

Besides  their  many  Internal  problems,  the 
rebels  also  have  been  badly  set  back  by  the 
efficiency  of  the  Sandlnista  security  forces. 
The  Sandlnista  police  have  arrested  many 
guerrilla  supporters,  according  to  both  rebel 
officials  and  Western  diplomats. 

And  the  100.000-man  SandlnisU  Popular 
Army  and  militia,  trained  and  advised  In  the 
field  by  Cuban  officers,  have  learned  to 
deploy  veteran  counterlnsurgency  battal- 
ions rapidly  by  helicopter.  These  have  t>een 
backed  by  gunships  and  mobile  rocket  bat- 
teries in  a  lethal  combination  of  tactics  and 
firepower. 

This  materiel,  along  with  automatic  weap- 
ons, mortars  and  long-range  artillery,  have 
been  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Soviet  bloc  countries. 

The  rebels  have  been  squeezed  to  a  point 
where,  for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  they 
have  not  even  tried  to  disrupt  the  economi- 
cally vital  coffee  harvest  In  Nicaragua  de- 
spite the  fact  that  many  coffee  farms  lie 
Just  across  the  border  from  guerrilla  bases. 

Both  Western  diplomats  and  rebel  *  *  •  to 
counter  Sandlnista  artillery. 

But  even  more  Important,  they  say.  will  l>e 
thorough  retraining  In  how  to  wage  a  guer- 
rilla war  and  new  tactics.  Including  a  politi- 
cal program  that  the  rel>els  understand  and 
can  explain  to  Nicaraguans  they  meet  inside 
the  country.  Even  with  such  help,  diplomats 
estimate  it  could  take  two  years  for  the 
rebels  to  become  an  effective  fighting  force. 

To  highlight  the  Nicaraguan  guerrillas' 
incompetence,  several  diplomats  noted  that 
leftist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador,  with  prob- 
ably fewer  than  6,000  men  and  no  secure 
bases  or  supply  lines,  have  wrecked  the 
economy  and  badly  blooded  the  Govern- 
ment army.  But  they  are  politically  commit- 
ted fighters  who  have  organized  public  sup- 
port and  waged  a  war  based  on  genuine 
grievances. 

The  Nicaraguan  rebels  have  been  handi- 
capped as  well  by  factors  beyond  their  con- 
trol, especially  prolonged  cutoffs  in  their 
supplies.  Congress  ended  American  military 
aid  to  the  reikis  In  1984.  forcing  them  to 
scrape  by  on  private  donations  for  a  year 
until  Congress  granted  them  $27  million  in 
nonlethal  aid  to  be  spent  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  mostly  on  food,  boots,  uniforms  and 
medicine. 

The  help  has  been  slow  In  coming,  the 
ret>els  say,  and  was  suspended  by  the  Hon- 
duran Government  last  Octol)er  in  an  effort 
to  press  the  United  States  to  make  conces- 
sions on  a  number  of  economic  and  political 
Issues,  a  tactic  that  Honduras  could  repeat 
at  anytime. 

Despite  such  difficulties,  rebel  officials 
say  that  they  do  not  lack  guns  and  bulleta 
and  that  the  shortage  in  other  gear  is  now 
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being  made  up  in  part  by  supply  flights 
from  El  Salvador  using  rented  planes.  The 
State  Department's  insistence  on  receipts 
for  rebel  purchases  has  liept  the  guerriUas 
from  taking  the  easier  step  of  buying  direct- 
ly from  the  Honduran  Army,  which  would 
gladly  sell  to  them,  according  to  sources 
here. 

Western  diplomats  say  that  American 
nonlethal  assistance  has  had  the  unfortu- 
nate effect  of  encouraging  the  guerrillas  to 
sit  in  their  camps,  where  they  receive  Amer- 
ican-bought food,  instead  of  marching  into 
Nicaragua  to  fight.  A  senior  rebel  official 
echoed  the  criticism,  saying  nonlethal  help 
that  is  not  matched  by  military  aid  is  a 
curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 

"It  gives  us  enough  to  hang  on,  to  prolong 
this  so  that  more  Nicaraguans  die,"  he  said 
bitterly.  "But  it  doesn't  give  us  enough  to 
end  it.  I'd  rather  have  no  aid  at  all  than 
only  receive  this  so-called  humanitarian 
aid." 

Reagah  Stkps  Up  His  Dhivb  To  Givk  $100 

MiixioN  TO  Nicaragua  Rebels 

(By  Bernard  Weirunub) 

Washiwctoh,  March  5.— President  Reagan 
appealed  again  to  Congress  today  to  endorse 
his  request  for  $100  million  in  aid  to  Nicara- 
guan  rebels,  saying  it  was  needed  so  that 
the  United  States  would  not  have  to  send 
American  troops  there. 

"American  troops  have  not  been  asked  for 
and  are  not  needed."  Mr.  Reagan  told  about 
100  representatives  of  the  umbrella  group  of 
leading  Jewish  organizations.  "We  must 
make  sure  they  never  are  needed.  We  send 
money  and  material  now  so  we'll  never  have 
to  send  our  own  American  boys." 

Even  as  Mr.  Reagan  stepped  up  his  cam- 
paign for  the  $100  mUlion  proposal,  the 
White  House  suffered  a  setback  when  two 
House  panels  rejected  the  aid  measure. 
White  House  aides  concede  that  the  aid 
package  will  face  serious  trouble  when  it 
reaches  the  floor,  perhaps  next  week.  [Page 
A9.] 

COMMENT  FROM  WEIIfBERGER 

Meanwhile.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  told  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  failure  to  grant  the  aid  re- 
quest could  eventually  lead  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  troops  in  Central  America. 
Asked  if  American  troops  would  be  neces- 
sary to  halt  the  spread  of  communism  in 
the  region,  B4r.  Weinberger  replied: 

"Ultimately,    that   would   indeed   be   the 
case." 

Although  Mr.  Reagan  discussed  the  issue 
of  aid  to  the  Nicaragua   "contra"'  forces  at 
his  morning  meeting  with  a  group  of  Wash- 
ington reporters  and  columnists,  his  blun- 
test comments  to  date  on  the  issue  came 
this  afternoon  in  remarks  to  the  Conference 
of  PresidenU  of  Major  American  Jewish  Or- 
^    ganizations  at  a  White  House  meeting. 
^       Saying  that  Congress  faced  "a  historic  de- 
cision"" on  the  Administration"s  assistance 
package  for  the  Nicaraguan  contras,   Mr. 
Reagan   said    that    a   potential    legislative 
defeat  on  the  issue  would  prove  disastrous. 
"But   if   the   members  of   Congress   hide 
their  heads  in  the  sand  and  pretend  the 
strategic  threat  in  Nicaragua  will  go  away, 
they  are  courting  disaster  and  history  will 
hold  them  accountable."  said  Mr.  Reagan. 
He  added:   "If  we  dont  want  to  see  the  map 
of  Central  America  covered  in  a  sea  of  red, 
eventually  lapping  at  our  own  borders,  we 
must  act  now."' 

Mr.  Reagans  plea  came  hours  before  the 
Democratic-controlled    House    Intelligence 
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Committee  voted  9-7  against  giving  $70  mil- 
lion in  military  assistance  to  the  rebels  and 
$30  million  in  logistical  aid.  Despite  the 
vote,  the  measure  will  stUl  go  to  the  House 
floor.  ,     . 

Another  panel,  the  Western  Hemisphere 
subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, voted  8  to  5  against  the  proposal. 
The  vote  was  on  strict  party  lines.  At  this 
point,  overall  legislative  prospects  for  the 
aid  proposal  are  uncertain. 

OETEAT  on  HOUSE  FLOOR  SEEK 

RepresenUtive  Richard  Gephardt,  Demo- 
crat of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  House 
DemocraUc  Caucus,  predicted  the  request 
would  be  defeated  on  the  House  floor,  al- 
though leaving  open  the  possibility  of  an 
eventual  compromise. 

The  Senate  Majority  leader.  Bob  Dole  of 
Kansas,  said  "it  would  be  very  helpful"  if 
Mr.  Reagan  planned  a  nationally  televised 
speech  on  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  be- 
cause the  plan  had  not  stirred  broad  sup- 
port. "A  lot  of  people  out  there  Just  haven't 
had  a  chance  to  focus  on "  the  issue,  Mr. 
Dole  said. 

Responding  to  the  votes,  a  White  House 
spokesman,  Edward  P.  DJerejian,  said  late 
today:  "It  was  narrower  than  we  expected, 
but  it's  not  over  yet.  Quite  frankly  the  old 
adage  applies,  the  opera  isn't  over  untU  the 
fat  lady  sings.'  " 

Mr.  Reagan's  remarks  to  the  Jewish  lead- 
ers were  marked  by  assertions  that  Nicara- 
gua not  only  retained  close  ties  to  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  and  to  Libya, 
but  that  the  SandanisU  Government  was 
actively  persecuting  the  Jewish  community. 

CALLED  ""AVOVIfED  COMMUMISTS" 

•What  is  the  official  SandanisU  position 
on  the  persecution  of  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty,"  asked  Mr.  Reagan.  "The  Jews,  they  say, 
have  a  "bourgeois  mentality  that  prevented 
them  from  adjusting  to  communism.'  "  Mr. 
Reagan  said.  "111  buy  that  bourgeois  men- 
tality any  time. 

Mr.  Reagan  termed  the  Nicaraguan  lead- 
ership "avowed,  dedicated  Communists." 
who  support  terrorism.  "If  the  Sandanistas 
are  allowed  to  consolidate  their  hold  on 
Nicaragua, "  said  the  President,  "we'll  have  a 
permanent  staging  ground  for  terrorism,  a 
home  away  from  home  for  Qaddafi.  Arafat 
and  the  AyatoUah,  just  three  hours  by  air 
from  the  United  SUtes  border."  Mr.  Reagan 
also  deplored  "the  orchestrated  campaign  to 
slander  the  freedom  fighters. " 

Kenneth  J.  Bialkin.  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference, told  Mr.  Reagan  that  "I  would  lose 
my  job  if  I  said  that  the  whole  Conference 
of  PresidenU  speaks  as  one  in  supporting 
you. "  He  added,  however:  "I  believe  that  the 
overwhelming  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
American  Jewish  community  rides  with 
freedom,  rides  with  the  defense  of  those 
who  wish  to  fight  for  their  freedom,  and 
would  support  you  in  your  Interested  and 
objective  and  principled  effort  in  that  area. " 
One  participant  at  the  meeting  said  to- 
night that  Mr.  Bialkin's  supportive  com- 
ment stirred  annoyance  among  some  of  the 
Jewish  leaders. 


Temporary  Duty  ih  HoitnuRAS  Revives 
Memories  op  Nam 
(By  Steve  Walker) 

As  I  stepped  off  the  C-130  Cargo  plane  in 
my  newly  acquired  camouflage  fatigues  onto 
the  airstrip  at  Palmerola  in  the  mountains 
of  Central  Honduras,  an  overwhelming  de- 
pression gripped  me. 

For  a  fleeting  moment— and  there  were 
many  to  come— I  was  back  to  Vietnam  reliv- 


ing the  war.  Having  been  previously  warned 
by  other  'Nam  vets  that  duty  here  at  Joint 
Task  Force  Bravo  was  reminiscent  of  life  in 
the  Vietnam  base  camps.  I  was  still  not  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  reality  of  the  uncan- 
ny similarities. 

It  was  as  if  It  was  1970  once  again  and  I 
had  never  left  the  Northern  I  Corps  of 
South  Vietnam.  In  Nam.  I  was  sUtioned  in 
Phu  Bai,  50  miles  south  of  what  was  then 
caUed  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  Fifty  miles 
north  of  Da  Nang,  we  were  located  on  High- 
way Or>e. 

Fifteen  years  later  as  an  army  reservist  In 
Honduras,  I  was  walking  from  the  plane  to 
the  olive  drab  tents  set  up  at  the  end  of  the 
airstrip.  Fresh  faced  soldiers  (and  some  of 
us  not  so  fresh)  reported  for  briefing  and  In- 
processing.  The  blinding  sun  made  me 
squint. 

WhUe  it  may  only  have  been  80  degrees,  it 
sorely  reminded  me  of  my  first  encounter 
with  Nam.  Back  in  1970,  April  I4th  to  be 
exact,  we  deplaned  into  140  degree  heat. 
The  blast  of  hot  air  that  hit  me  nearly  put 
me  on  my  backside.  I  recaU  the  Yankees  re- 
acting more  violently,  since  they  obviously 
were  not  used  to  such  warm  spells. 

Our  group  of  20  in  Honduras  stood  In  line 
in  the  hot  tent,  waiting  to  sign  in  and  get  to 
the  camp.  The  Army  soldiers  with  me  were 
going  to  be  here  in  Honduras  for  six  months 
while  the  Air  Force  personnel  would  only  be 
required  to  spend  90  days  In  country. 

Fortunately  for  me.  I  was  somewhat 
secure  In  the  knowledge  my  Honduran  tour 
would  only  last  seven  days.  I  would  fill  in  at 
the  public  affairs  office,  long  enough  to 
write  some  articles  for  the  new  base  camp 
editor,  who  would  arrive  in  country  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

With  less  than  two  weeks  left  in  country, 
the  current  editor.  Bill  Dunlop,  was  winding 
down  his  tour.  He  Informed  me  on  the 
phone  before  I  arrived  in  country,  that  he 
was  more  than  ready  to  depart. 

For  the  next  seven  days  I  would  crank  our 
articles  on  everything  from  the  mess  hall 
food  to  customs  regulations  for  soldiers 
wanting  to  take  souvenirs  back  to  the  states. 
As  It  turned  out.  there  were  seven  other 
units  assigned  to  the  area,  besides  JTP 
Bravo.  With  a  captive  readership.  Palmerola 
was  none-the-less  authorized  a  bi-weekly 
Ublold.  Ironically  enough.  I  volunteered  for 
this  assignment,  arriving  Friday  the  13th  of 
all  days. 

For  the  past  year  I  begged  my  personnel 
manager  at  the  Army  Reserve  Personnel 
Center  in  St.  Louis  to  send  me  to  Honduras. 
Now.  I  was  here,  interrupting  a  54-day 
active  duty  reserve  tour  at  the  Southern 
Command  public  affairs  office  In  Panama. 

Surrounded  completely  by  mounUlns.  the 
base  camp  was  a  miniature  replica  of  the 
base  camp  I  spent  11  months  and  10  days 
living  in  Nam.  near  the  Ashau  Valley  in  the 
northern  part  of  what  was  then  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Arriving  In  our  camp  surrounded  by  con- 
certina wire.  I  looked  at  the  rows  of 
•hootches. "  that  made  up  the  housing  area. 
Built  approximately  four  feet  off  the 
ground,  the  "hootches"  were  made  of  wood. 
They  sported  shutters  on  the  sides  for  pro- 
tection from  the  wind.  They  had  roofs  of 
aluminum  siding,  and  were  equipped  to 
house  eight  men  comfortably.  I  realized  im- 
mediately that  although  15  years  had 
passed,  some  things  never  change. 

During  the  ensuing  week  I  wrote  my  girl- 
friend Pam. 

IS  Dec  85 


Dear  Pam:  Sitting  here  In  the  public  af- 
fairs office  on  this  quiet  Sunday  afternoon 
thinking  of  you.  The  wind  Is  blowing  fairly 
strong  at  the  moment  making  It  feel  some- 
what cool.  Talk  about  the  Vietnam  Syn- 
drome! Except  for  a  few  variations,  this 
place  Is  Vietnam.  The  main  difference,  for- 
tunately for  me,  are  no  Incoming  rounds,  no 
midnite  alerts.  I  guess  I  have  to  experience 
It  to  get  It  out  of  my  system. 

The  hootch  I  sleep  in  could  be  the  same 
one  I  lived  in  from  April  14,  1970,  to  Mareh 
21,  I97I.  We  do  have  some  minor  comforts, 
however.  We  have  television  that  picks  up 
cable  from  the  states. 

I  can  watch  CNN,  ESPN  and  even  some  of 
the  regular  network  programming.  In  our 
hootch  we  have  a  VCR,  so  we  can  view 
movies  that  the  wife  of  one  of  the  sergeants 
sends  him. 

Last  night  I  watched  "Code  of  Silence," 
•"Johnny  Dangerously,"  and  this  morning  I 
watched  the  Three  Stooges! 

We  have  large  circus  like  tents  to  take 
showers,  outdoor  latrines  and  even  a  few 
flush  toilets.  Since  we  have  a  few  female  sol- 
diers here,  we  have  designated  hours  when 
we  can  use  the  showers.  With  a  shortage  of 
water,  we  also  have  to  be  real  careful. 

I  would  guestlmate  there  are  about  300 
troops  here  from  the  Army  and  Air  Force  In 
our  compound  alone.  Although  with  all  the 
Reservists  due  In  for  Operation  Terrenclo 
Sierra  In  the  next  two  months.  I  think  this 
place  Is  going  to  be  filled  to  capacity  in  the 
near  future. 

Two  nights  a  week  soldiers  are  allowed  to 
go  into  the  nearest  town.  They  have  buses 
to  take  you  there  and  if  you  miss  the  bus 
coming  back  at  the  designated  hour,  you  are 
in  a  world  of—! 

We  work  six  days  a  week  and  they  even 
have  a  sidewalk  laying  work  detail  on  Satur- 
days. I  met  my  new  boss.  MaJ.  Carl  Gidlund, 
an  Air  National  Guardsman  from  Alaska. 
He  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  stay  longer  than 
a  week.  I  kindly  declined. 

While  most  guys  are  here  for  six  months, 
Capt.  Searless  Hathaway:  our  commanding 
officer,  told  me  that  very  shortly  troops  will 
begin  pulling  year  long  tours  Instead  of  six 
months,  just  like  we  did  in  "Nam.  There  are 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  troops  here  for 
these  long  tours  that  are  reservists,  and 
very  few  volunteers,  period. 

From  my  perspective,  it  appears  that  they 
are  trying  to  build  up  the  military  presence 
In  Honduras.  The  commanding  officer  of 
the  Airlift  Control  Element  of  the  438th 
Military  Wing  from  McOulre  Air  Force  Base 
told  me  C- ISO's  now  arrive  twice  a  week;  C- 
Ml's  and  L-lOO  TransAmerica  military 
charter  flights,  three  times  a  week. 

He  said  his  31 -man  crew  will  serve  another 
30-day  tour  in  February,  and  continue  to 
rotate  with  other  ALCE's  next  year.  He  also 
informed  me,  while  the  ALCE's  mission  is  to 
transport  cargo,  troops  are  flown  in  on  a 
space-available  basis.  However,  the  younger 
trooiK  appear  not  to  be  bothered. 

Many  of  the  young  troops  tease  the  'Nam 
veterans  because  we  constantly  compare 
this  place  to  Southeast  Asia.  Considering 
the  similarities,  can  you  blame  us?  One 
thing  I  win  say.  It  is  extremely  pretty  coun- 
tryside. The  mountains  completely  sur- 
round us  since  we  are  situated  in  a  valley. 
The  Hondurans  seem  very  nice,  although  I 
haven't  met  too  many  of  them.  I  have  seen 
quite  a  few  of  them,  however,  on  their  side 
of  the  compound. 

Their  pilots  attempt  to  barnstorm  the 
runways  like  Japanese  Kamikazes,  which 
tends  to  upset  the  American  personnel.  Of- 


ficially. I  have  been  told  we  are  here  to  ob- 
serve, yet  their  base  camp  and  ours  are  on 
the  same  compound,  divided  only  by  concer- 
tina wire. 

At  the  moment  the  wind  is  beginning  to 
pick  up.  They  bum  human  waste  In  big 
drums  here,  and  you  can  catch  the  aroma 
down  wind  very  easily.  As  I  look  out  the 
window  of  my  office.  I  see  the  "rows  of 
hootches."  It  reminds  me  of  many  of  the 
homes  built  In  San  Antonio.  They  all  have 
the  same  floor  plan. 

Well,  I  can't  think  of  any  more  exciting 
tidbits,  except  to  say  I  love  you  and  wish  I 
was  home  In  San  Antonio. 

Stive. 

18  Dec  85 
Dear  Pam:  Last  night  I  sat  up  for  a  while 

with  another  sergeant  In  my  hootch  playing 
out  the  Vietnam  scenario.  According  to  him. 
"We  should  all  come  here  for  awhile  to 
purge  our  devils."'  I  can  understand  that. 

He  says  being  here  can  replace  some  of 
the  ugly  memories  with  new  and  better 
ones.  I  am  just  recycling  my  feelings  after 
15  years. 

Well,  this  was  meant  only  to  be  a  short 
one,  so  until  I  can  call  you  from  Panama, 
keep  the  faith.— Steve 

As  the  C-130  took  off  from  Palmeroa,.  I 
took  a  deep  breath.  And  believe  me,  it  was  a 
breath  of  relief.  As  we  made  our  way  back 
to  Panama,  I  also  recall  thinking  how  I  felt 
when  I  left  Vietnam.  Actually  I  felt  the 
same  as  I  did  leaving  Honduras,  happy  as 
hell,  hoping  to  God  I  didn't  have  to  return 
to  either  one. 

Steve  Walker,  a  former  local  Journalist 
and  TV  reporter.  Is  a  Bexar  County  employ- 
ee and  a  freelance  writer. 

The  sarge  related  a  few  war  stories,  and  In 
turn  I  told  him  about  the  numerous  nights 
In  'Nam  I  spent  sitting  on  top  of  my  hootch 
just  looking  at  the  stars,  praying  that  my 
day  would  come  to  go  home  in  one  piece. 

I  told  him  about  the  Incident  where  our 
two-ton  truck  was  run  off  the  road  by  Viet 
Cong  infiltrators  and  we  ran  over  a  10-year- 
old  Vietnamese  kid,  breaking  every  bone  in 
his  body.  As  we  were  forced  off  the  road  we 
literally  crushed  his  bicycle  with  him  on  it. 

To  this  day  I  still  don't  know  how  that  kid 
lived  through  it.  Of  course  with  nine  stitch- 
es across  my  forehead,  and  a  weak  back.  I 
am  grateful  that  I  even  survived  that  calam- 
ity. I  really  hate  to  see  blood,  especially 
when  it  is  mine. 

Let  me  Just  say  it  Is  taking  Its  toll  on  me. 
What  surprises  me  Is  that  I  thought  the 
'Nam  experience  didn't  affect  me  that 
much.  How  wrong  I  was? 

Steve 

19  Dec.  8S 
Dear  Pam:  Well,  tomorrow  I  leave  Palmer- 
ola and  head  back  to  civilization  in  Panama. 
Once  I  return  I  will  wash  off  the  dirt  and 
put  on  some  clean  clothes.  Living  In  con- 
stant dirt  does  something  to  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Yesterday  was  very  upsetting,  I  was  on  as- 
signment to  take  pictures  of  little  poverty 
stricken  Honduran  kids  unloading  food 
from  a  truck  provided  by  the  Chaplain's 
office.  The  expressions  on  their  faces  were 
indescribable.  One  little  kid  was  eating 
cookies  with  crumbs  all  over  his  face. 

Besides  that,  he  didn't  have  any  pants  on. 
Completely  naked  from  the  waist  down.  I 
felt  so  sorry  for  them,  but  such  is  the  way 
of  the  world.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  Vietnam- 
ese kids  looked  the  same.  We  were  always 
warned  not  to  hug  them.  We  were  told  they 
could  be  booby-trapped.  Unfortunately 
many  of  them  were.  At  least  I  could  hug 


these  kids  and  not  worry  except  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  lice. 

Nbootiated  Peace  BEmR  tham  Pdhdimo 

CoimtAf 
In  these  days  of  Oramm-Rudman  style 
belt  tightening,  we  know  one  way  the  feder- 
al government  can  avoid  wasting  money:  Do 
not  give  $100  million  In  lethal  and  non- 
lethal aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

We  have  sUted  before— and  restate  now— 
that  funding  the  Contras.  a  ragtag  guerrilla 
army  that  has  yet  to  demonstrate  it  enjoys 
popular  support  among  the  Nicaraguans,  is 
money  wasted  as  long  as  there  Is  hope  of  a 
peaceful  solution  to  what  is  essentially  a  re- 
gional problem.  (Evidently,  two  of  three 
congressional  committees  that  have  consid- 
ered Contra  aid  so  far  agree.  The%  commit- 
tees have  voted  aid  down.) 

No,  we  are  not  interested  in  seeing  a 
Soviet  puppet  state  expand  Its  tentacles 
across  Latin  America.  And  no,  we  do  not 
want  to  see  Nicaragua  turned  Into  an  East- 
em  Bloc  beachhead  on  the  mainland  of  the 
Americas.  We  are  against  a  military  solution 
to  the  crisis  in  Central  America,  period, 
whether  it  is  one  imposed  by  Washington  or 
Moscow. 

Both  President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  have  asserted  Nicara- 
gua Is  the  launchpad  for  subversion 
throughout  Latin  America.  Properly 
equipped,  the  Contras  could  be  the  bargain- 
ing chip  we  need  to  force  the  Sandinistas  to 
the  bargaining  table,  they  argue. 

If  this  is  so.  then  why  did  foreign  minis- 
ters of  eight  Latin  nations,  from  Mexico  to 
Argentina,  come  to  Washington  last  month 
to  lobby  for  American  acceptance  of  a  peace 
proposal  calling  for  no  Contra  funding  and 
"simultaneous  actions"  to  reduce  foreign 
military  presence  in  the  region?  Are  the 
ministers  of  these  nations  naive,  or  do  they 
know  something  we  don't  know? 

The  president  also  asserts  we  should 
"stand  for  democracy"  In  Nicaragua  as  we 
did  in  the  Philippines.  In  reality,  the  two 
situations  couldn't  be  more  different.  In  the 
Philippines,  you  had  a  not  particularly  be- 
nevolent despot  overthrown  by  a  popular 
groundswell.  We  supported  the  despot  until 
his  waning  days,  and  then  wisely  we 
switched  to  the  groundswell.  In  Nicaragua, 
we  also  supported  the  despot—dictator  An- 
astasio  Somoza- unitl  his  waning  days.  The 
difference  was  we  never  got  fully  Involved 
with  the  groundswell  that  overthrew  him  In 
1979.  thus  abrogating  our  chance  to  Influ- 
ence the  direction  of  the  "revolution. " 

Whether  the  government  of  Daniel 
Ortega  is  the  rightful  heir  to  the  coalition 
that  beat  Somoza  Is  a  matter  of  some 
debate.  Clearly,  a  lot  of  the  populist  spunk 
has  gone  out  of  Sandinismo.  Dreary  leftist 
rhetoric  and  slogans  have  replaced  the  gen- 
uine promise  of  '79,  when  peasant-bom  San- 
dinisu  soldiers  were  hugging  Mercedes-driv- 
ing businessmen  in  mutual  jubiUatlon  over 
their  common  victory. 

So  It  comes  down  to  this:  Nicaragua,  what 
Is  to  be  done?  This  is  a  thomy  problem  that 
has  vexed  experienced  diplomats  from  a 
wide  variety  pf  countries.  We  can  only  ob- 
serve that  the  diplomatic  avenues  are  stlU 
open,  that  Nicaragua  has  accepted  peace 
proposals  which  call  for  arms  reductions 
and  removal  of  foreign  troops  (Including 
Cuban  and  Eastern  Bloc  "advisers"  now  In 
Nicaragua).  And  who  knows  what  else  the 
Nicaraguans  might  concede  at  the  bargain- 
ing Ubie?  This  approach  has  never  been 
fully  explored. 
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Until  the  diplomatic  canto  have  been 
played,  we  can  only  conclude  that  giving 
money  to  the  Contras  would  be  throwing 
gas  on  the  fire.  The  Contras  do  not  have  the 
mUltary  capacity  to  win.  Their  effectiveness 
as  an  Irritant  Is  debaUble,  since  Nicaragua's 
willingness  to  negotiate  is  not  in  dispute. 

Funding  the  Contras  would  only  add  to 
the  immense  suffering  already  borne  by 
people  aU  over  Central  America.  The  alter- 
native— serious  diplomacy— has  not  been 
given  an  opportunity.  We  say  give  peace  a 
chance. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Also  in  my  home- 
town paper,  the  San  Antonio  Light, 
the  Sunday  edition.  March  9.  in  the 
Viewi)oint  section,  there  Is  also  a  very, 
very  poignant  story.  It  is  headlined 
"Temporary  Duty  in  Honduras  Re- 
vives Memories  of  'Nam."  by  Steve 
Walker.  This  happens  to  be  a  veteran 
of  Vietnam  who  went  down  with  some 
of  the  National  Guardsmen,  some  of 
the  reservist  components  to  the  train- 
ing exercises  in  the  Honduras  area.  He 
describes  poignantly,  and  I  think  very 
dramatically,  what  the  similarities  of 
failed  policies  are. 

On  the  inside  of  the  front  page  of 
this  section.  Viewpoint,  there  is  an  edi- 
torial, the  lead  editorial  in  that  San 
Antonio  Light  edition  for  Sunday  the 
9th.  and  it  is  entitled  "Negotiated 
Peace  Better  Than  Funding  Contras.' 
Let  me  point  out  that  both  of  the 
newspapers  in  my  town  are  both  con- 
servative and  they  are  both  Republi- 
can, if  you  want  to  label  them  that 
way.  They  have  supported  the  admin- 
istration almost  100  percent.  So  obvi- 
ously, editors  are  beginning  to  read. 

a  1S15 
But  I  think  the  thing  my  colleagues 
ought  to  know  about,  and  that  is  the 
main  Impelling  reason  why  I  get  up,  is 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  us.  including  Mexico,  we  are 
aggressors,  we  are  militarily  provoking 
war  and  dissension,  civil  war.  and  war 
between  some  of  these  coimtries  un- 
necessarily. So  they  have  banded  to- 
gether. 

As  of  today  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  Nicaraguan  Embassy,  dated 
March  5.  1986,  in  which  a  copy  of  an 
julicle  is  enclosed  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  'Nicaragua-CosU 
Rica  Pact  Awkward  for  United 
States,"  and  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  26.  1986.  enti- 
tled "Nicaragua  and  CosU  Rica  Hope 
for  Pact." 

I  will  include  in  the  Record  all  three 
of  these  items,  including  the  letter 
from  the  Nicaraguan  Embassy,  and  I 
will  insert  the  letter  prior  to  these  two 
articles.  The  reason  I  do  so  is  because 
I  believe  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  would  like  to  read  this  letter 
and  see  the  facts  reported  there, 
which  are  facts;  these  are  events  that 
have  happened  south  of  the  border  in- 
volving every  one  of  these  countries, 
including  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras, 
that  we  are  saying  are  imperiled  by 
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Nicaragua.  It  Is  addressed  to  me. 
There  is  a  reference  to  the  Lima 
Groups.  Now.  I  have  not  seen  any  ref- 
erence in  an  American  newspaper  to 
the  presence  or  the  existence  of  the 
Lima  Groups. 

The  letter  and  the  articles  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Embajaoa  de  Nicaragua. 
Waahington,  DC,  March  5,  1986. 
Hon.  HzmtT  Gonzalez. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Represehtative  Gonzalez:  As  the 
situation  in  Central  America  continues  to 
evolve,  the  new  hopes  for  peace  are  jeopard- 
ized by  the  intensification  of  US.  military 
involvement  in  the  region. 

The  sUtement  issued  on  January  12,  1986 
by  eight  Latin  American  GovemmenU  be- 
longing to  the  Contadora  and  the  Lima 
Groups.  Argentina,  Brazil.  Colombia, 
Mexico.  Panama.  Peru.  Uruguay  and  Ven- 
ezuela, Imown  as  the  ""Caraballeda  Message 
for  Peace,  Security  and  Democracy  in  Cen- 
tral America,"  has  brought  new  hope  for  a 
diplomatic  solution  to  the  problems  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  Caraballeda  Message  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  U.S.  Administration  is  increasing 
its  Involvement  in  Central  America.  The 
VS.  Administration,  while  insisting  that  the 
situation  in  Central  America  is  part  of  the 
East-West  Conflict,  has  announced  new  U.S. 
military  maneuvers  to  take  place  in  Hondu- 
ras; they  have  begun  their  efforts  to  obtain 
more  military  assistance  for  the  contras, 
and  have  rejected  Latin  American  calls  for  a 
renewal  of  bilateral  negotiations  with  Nica- 
ragua. All  of  these  actions  are  clearly 
against  the  Contadora  and  Lima  Groups  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  to 
the  conflicts  in  Central  America. 

The  Caraballeda  Message  firmly  rejects 
the  VS.  Administration  beUigerent  ap- 
proach. It  clearly  sUtes  that  the  problems  In 
Central  America  are  not  part  of  the  East- 
West  conflict;  "the  solution  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can problems  should  spring  from  and  be  en- 
sured by  the  region  itself  so  that  the  area 
will  not  be  put  into  the  East-West  world 
strategic  conflict." 

The  Caraballeda  Message  also  called  for 
an  end  to  U.S.  support  for  contra  forces, 
suspension  of  all  International  military  ma- 
neuvers, withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  and 
military  advisors  in  Central  America,  new 
actions  of  national  reconciliation  In  accord- 
ance with  the  current  legal  system  In  each 
of  the  countries,  resumption  of  talks  be- 
tween the  governments  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  Nicaragua  In  order  to  eliminate  differ- 
ences, as  well  as  other  points. 

Nicaragua  endorsed  the  Caraballeda  Mes- 
sage of  January  12  when  it  Joined  Costa 
Rica.  El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Hondu- 
ras, in  the  "Declaration  of  Guatemala"  on 
January  16,  1988.  named  after  the  meeting 
of  Heads  of  State  and  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Central  America  that  took  place  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Inauguration  ceremonies  of 
President  Vlnicio  Cerezo  of  Guatemala. 

Nicaragua  U  willing  to  act  simultaneously 
on  the  steps  agreed  In  the  Caraballeda  Mes- 
sage provided  that  all  other  major  parties 
Involved  in  the  Central  American  conflict, 
including  the  United  States,  do  the  same. 

A  recent  example  of  Nicaragua's  readiness 
to  achieve  diplomatic  solutions  was  the 
agreemenU  reached  with  CosU  Rica  to  es- 
Ublish  a  Permanent  International  Commis- 
sion to  prevent  and  investigate  any  further 
Incidents  in  our  common  border. 


On  February  24.  with  the  presence  of  the 
Contadora  Group,  the  CosU  Rlcan  and  Nic- 
araguan GovemmenU  met  in  Managua  and 
agreed  to  esUblish  this  Commission.  The 
Commission  will  be  made  up  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel from  CosU  Rica,  Nicaragua  and  the 
Contadora  and  Support  Groups.  A  meeting 
U  scheduled  for  March  12  In  San  Jos*,  to 
dlsoiss  the  final  aspecU  of  this  agreement. 
Also,  the  newly  elected  President  of  Gua- 
temala,  Vlnicio   Cerezo,    has   called   on   a 
Summit  of  Central  American  Presidents  to 
discuss  solutions  to  the  region's  crisis.  Presi- 
dent Daniel  Ortega  has  welcomed  the  initia- 
tive and  will  participate  In  this  meeting  that 
will  take  place  on  May  20th  in  Guatemala. 
Nicaragua  has  also  recently  proposed  the 
esUblishment  of  a  bilateral  Commission  to 
solve   the   problems  that  exUt   along  our 
common  border  with  Honduras.  My  Govern- 
ment believes  that  we  can  Initiate  a  process 
of  negotiations  and  achieve  solutions  to  our 
problems  with  Honduras,  as  we  have  pro- 
gressed with  CosU  Rica. 

As  Nicaragua  has  expressed  hopes  that 
these  efforu  with  CosU  Rica  and  Honduras 
can  contribute  to  bring  peace  and  sUbillty, 
we  have  to  raise  our  concern  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  U.S.  Administration 
intends  to  provide  the  100  million  dollars 
more  to  the  contras.  This  aid  would  be  a  se- 
rious blow  to  the  ongoing  Latin  American 
peace  ef forU. 

The  United  SUtes  has  claimed  that  It  has 
security  InteresU  in  Central  America  and 
Nicaragua  has  agreed  to  accommodate  these 
sUted  security  concerns  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  regional  peace. 

My  Government  Is,  and  has  always  been, 
prepared  to  sign  a  binding  and  enforceable 
agreement  guaranteeing  that  sUted  U.S.  se- 
curity interests  are  met.  As  part  of  such  an 
agreement,  the  Central  American  nations 
and  Nicaragua  would: 

1.  Have  all  foreign  military  advisers  with- 
drawn. 

2.  Renounce  the  adqulsitlon  of  new  sys- 
tems of  armamenU,  and  Impose  strict  and 
verifiable  compliance  and  control  mecha- 
nisms on  these  commitments  and, 

3.  Guarantee  that  Nicaraguan  territory 
will  never  be  used  as  a  base  for  any  foreign 
power  or  for  subversion  of  any  other  gov- 
ernment, and  allow  on-site  Inspection  to 
assure  iU  full  compliance  with  these  obliga- 
tions. 

Let  me  also  sUte  categorically  that  Nicar- 
agua's Revolution  stops  at  Nicaragua's  fron- 
tiers. We  do  not  seek  to  export  it  and  we 
never  shall. 

I  want  to  reiterate  also  a  long  standing  i>o- 
sition  of  my  Government:  upon  cessation  of 
the  current  U.S.  aggression  against  Nicara- 
gua and  ratification  of  a  peace  agreement. 
my  government  will  inmediately  proceed  to: 

1.  Terminate  the  SUte  of  Emergency 
which  was  made  necessary  by  the  U.S.  sup- 
ported war  and  restore  the  full  panoply  of 
civil  liberties  to  which  my  Government  \a 
committed,  including  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press. 

2.  Proclaim  again  General  Amnesty  for  all 
the  contras.  permitting  them  to  return  to 
Nicaragua  and  participate  fully  and  freely 
in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  coun- 
try. They  would  have  the  right  to  organize 
political  parties  and  run  for  all  elected  of- 
fices, including  president. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Congressman,  the 
record  is  clear.  Nicaragua  has  shown  Its  will- 
ingness to  enter  into  binding  agreemenU 
that  will  meet  the  sUted  security  concerns 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  we  remain  ready  to 
do  so.  Further  U.8.  military  involvement  in 


Central  America,  however,  not  only  goes 
against  the  efforU  of  Latin  America  to 
achieve  lasting  negotiated  solutions  to  the 
confllcU  in  the  region,  but  brings  the  U.S. 
closer  to  sending  U.S.  troops  into  combat  to 
Central  America.  And  this  would  bring  un- 
foreseen consequences  to  U.S.  relations  with 
Latin  America,  not  to  mention  the  people  of 
Central  America. 

Let  me  thank  you  again  for  your  consider- 
ation and  please,  feel  free  to  contact  me  if  I 
can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carlos  Tdnitermann  B., 

Ambassador. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb. 
27.  1988] 

Nicaraoua-Costa  Rica  Pact  Awkward  For 

U.S. 

(By  Peter  Ford) 

This  week's  agreement  between  Nicaragua 
and  CosU  Rica  to  revive  efforU  to  prevent 
armed  clashes  along  their  border  could  not 
have  come  at  a  more  opportune  moment  for 
Nicaragua. 

With  President  Reagan  asking  the  United 
SUtes  Congress  for  $100  million  to  support 
the  left-wing  rebel  war  against  Nicaragua's 
ruling  Sandinistas,  any  steps  taken  locally 
to  cool  regional  conflicts  put  the  U.S.  In  the 
role  of  a  "spoiler."  say  analysts  here. 

The  decision  to  set  up  a  bilateral  "inspec- 
tion and  vigilance  commission"  for  the 
border  suits  the  goal  of  CosU  Rlcan  Presi- 
dent Luis  Alberto  Monge:  To  leave  his  suc- 
cessor with  as  few  problems  as  possible 
when  Mr.  Monge  completes  his  term  in 
May. 

But.  in  the  light  of  past  failures  to  control 
the  border,  the  vagueness  of  the  terms  of 
Monday's  accord  leaves  room  for  doubt  as  to 
its  effectiveness. 

The  nearly  200-mile  NIcaraguan-CosU 
Rlcan  border,  much  of  It  running  through 
inaccessible  foresU,  has  been  the  scene  of 
regular  clashes  between  SandinlsU  forces 
and  the  rebels— known  as  "contras"— for  the 
past  four  years.  Most  of  the  contras  here 
follow  Eden  Pastora's  "Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Alliance."  The  group  Is  widely  be- 
lieved to  have  established  Its  base  camp  on 
the  CosU  Rlcan  side  of  the  San  Juan  River, 
which  marks  the  frontier.  CosU  Rica  denies 
this. 

An  earlier  bilateral  commission,  set  up  in 
1984  to  control  the  border,  proved  Ineffectu- 
al because  it  could  only  investigate  com- 
plaints of  violations  by  both  sides  after  a 
clash  occurred. 

The  commission  had  collapsed  by  the  time 
two  CosU  Rican  civil  guardsmen  were  killed 
last  May  while  patroling  near  the  Nicara- 
guan border.  CosU  Rica  blamed  the  inci- 
dent on  Nicaragua  Nicaragua  blamed  the 
contras. 

The  Sandinistas  acknowledged  earlier  this 
month  that  the  guardsmen  had  died  during 
a  cross-border  fire  fight  between  Nicara- 
guan troops  and  contras.  This  proved  suffi- 
cient to  prompt  President  Monge  to  reesUb- 
llsh  normal  diplomatic  relations,  sending  his 
ambassador  back  to  Managua  after  an  eight- 
month  absence. 

That  move,  followed  by  Monday's  meeting 
between  Nicaraguan  Deputy  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Victor  Tlnoco  and  his  CosU  Rlcan  coun- 
terpart. Gerardo  Trejos,  clearly  smooths  the 
path  for  incoming  CosU  Rlcan  President 
Oscar  Arias  Sanchez,  who  will  lake  office  on 
Mays. 

Mr.  Monge  seems  determined.  Western 
diplomats  in  San  Jose  say.  to  leave  Mr. 


Arias  a  clean  slate  on  which  to  write  hU  own 
policy  toward  the  Sandinistas. 

The  Sandinistas  view  the  accord  as  '"a  re- 
minder to  the  U.S.  government  that  it 
should  accept  peace."  said  Nicaraguan  Presi- 
dent Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra  after  Mon- 
days meeting.  "We  are  showing  once  again 
that  there  Is  a  desire  for  peace  among  Cen- 
tral Americans." 

As  the  U.S.  Congress  prepares  to  debate 
Reagan's  request  for  renewed  military  aid  to 
the  contras.  Managua  sees  the  deal  with 
CosU  Rica  as  a  timely  rejoinder  that  coun- 
tries in  the  region  can  solve  their  problems 
on  their  own.  The  accord  reinforces  Mana- 
gua's attempts  to  sort  out  problems  Individ- 
ually with  Its  neighbors  within  an  overall 
bid,  led  by  what  is  known  u  the  Contadora 
group,  to  reach  a  regional  peace  treaty. 

The  presence  of  deputy  foreign  ministers 
from  four  Contadora  members,  Mexico, 
Venezuela.  Panama,  and  Colombia,  at  the 
meeting  seemed  to  give  a  blessing  to  this  ap- 
proach. While  supporting  Contadora's  Initi- 
ative, Managua  has  been  frustrated  when 
dealing  Jointly  with  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
and  CosU  Rica,  all  close  U.S.  allies  that 
have  often  opposed  SandinlsU  proposals. 

Another  meeting  has  been  fixed  for 
March  12  to  discuss  further  the  nature  of 
the  "inspection  commission,"  which  la  ex- 
pected to  be  made  up  of  civilians  and  mili- 
tary experU  acting  as  observers  at  the 
border.  This  goes  well  beyond  the  mandate 
given  to  the  last  border  commission,  but 
falls  shori  of  Nicaragua's  hopes  of  creating 
a  demilitarized  zone  along  the  frontier. 
CosU  Rica  has  refused  to  accept  this  pro- 
posal, arguing  that  as  a  country  without  an 
army,  it  does  not  have  sufficient  troops  to 
help  patrol  such  a  zone. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  26. 1986] 

Nicaragua  Ain>  Costa  Rica  Hope  for  Pact 

(By  Stephen  Klnzer) 

Managua.  Nicaragua.  February  25 —CosU 
Rica  had  agreed  to  work  with  Nicaragua  to 
esUbllsh  'a  permanent  force  of  inspection 
and  vigilance"  charged  with  keeping  peace 
along  their  border. 

In  talks  on  Monday,  the  two  countries 
agreed  to  hold  another  session  on  March  12 
In  San  Jose,  the  CosU  Rlcan  capital,  to  dis- 
cuss the  makeup  and  financing  of  a  border 
patrol  force. 

Relations  between  CosU  Rica  and  Nicara- 
gua, which  neared  the  breaking  point  last 
year,  have  been  Improving  in  recent  weeks. 
The  agreement  concluded  Monday  appeared 
to  be  the  most  substantial  step  yet  taken  to 
reduce  tensions  In  the  border  area. 

President  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra  of  Nica- 
ragua said  he  hoped  the  talks  "can  advance 
quickly   so   we   can   make   concreU   steps 
toward  peace  In  Central  America." 
ortboa  kails  action 

""Actions  like  these,  which  show  that  It  is 
poflsible  to  achieve  peace,  should  make  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes  stop  and 
think."  Mr.  Ortega  said. 

Antl-SandinisU  guerrillas  are  believed  to 
have  carried  out  strikes  against  Nicaragua 
from  inside  CosU  Rica. 

The  Deputy  Foreign  Ministers  of  Nicara- 
gua and  CosU  Rica  said  in  a  joint  sUtement 
that  Mondays  preliminary  accord  reflected 
'a  political  commitment  by  the  two  coun- 
tries to  assure  the  Integrity  of  their  respec- 
tive territory  and  prevent  It  from  being  used 
to  carry  out  destabilizing  actions  in  other 
countries."' 

The  CosU  Rican  repretenUtive.  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Oerardo  Trejos,  said  his 


country  was  prepared  "to'  comply  with  the 
obligations  of  neutrality. "  CosU  Rica  does 
not  maintain  an  army,  and  Mr.  Trejos  said 
It  seeks  "to  remain  outside  the  military  con- 
fllcU which  unforiunately  afflict  some  Cen- 
tral American  countries. " 

HINDERING  GUERRILLAS 

Any  serious  crackdown  along  CosU  Rica's 
border  with  Nicaragua,  diplomau  said, 
would  probably  hinder  operations  of  antl- 
SandlnlsU  guerrillas  who  are  based  In  the 
region.  The  diplomats  said  It  might  also 
allow  Nicaragua  to  concentrate  more  of  Its 
millUry  resources  along  Its  border  with 
Honduras,  where  the  principal  rebel  force  is 
based. 

Relations  between  Costa  RIca  and  Nicara- 
gua had  been  deteriorating  steadily  since 
soon  after  the  SandinlsU  Front  took  power 
In  Nicaragua  In  1979.  They  reached  a  low 
point  last  May,  when  two  CosU  Rlcan  civil 
guardsmen  were  killed  while  on  patrol  near 
the  Nicaraguan  border. 

Many  CosU  Rlcan  officials  blamed  Nica- 
raguan soldiers  for  the  Incident.  CosU  Rica 
withdrew  Its  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua  and 
said  normal  relations  would  not  be  restored 
until  the  border  Incident  was  clarified. 

This  month.  President  Ortega  Issued  a 
carefully  worded  sUtement  regretting  the 
incident,  and  Costa  Rlcan  authorities  ac- 
cepted it.  New  Ambassadors  were  quickly 
exchanged. 

The  new  Nicaraguan  Ambassador  in  CosU 
Rica  is  Claudia  Chamorro  Barrios,  daughter 
of  the  assassinated  newspaper  publisher 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  Cardenal. 

The  apparent  Improvement  in  relations 
between  CosU  Rica  and  Nicaragua  comes  as 
Oscar  Arias  Sanchez  prepares  to  assume  the 
CosU  Rlcan  presidency.  In  recent  days,  Mr. 
Arias  has  publicly  questioned  United  SUtes 
suppori  for  antl-SandinlsU  guerrillas.  He 
suggested  that  funds  earmarked  for  rebels 
might  be  better  used  for  economic  aid  to 
governments  in  the  region. 

Mr.  Arias  will  travel  to  Venezuela  and  Co- 
lombia this  weekend  to  meet  with  the  presi- 
dents of  both  countries,  according  to  aides 
In  San  Jose.  They  said  he  will  return  to 
CosU  Rica  next  Tuesday  to  meet  with  a 
senior  American  military  official.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  William  Howard  Taft 
4th. 

Monday's  meetings  In  Managua  between 
Nicaraguan  and  CosU  Rlcan  officials  were 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  four  so- 
called  Contadora  countries.  Venezuela.  Co- 
lombia. Panama  and  Mexico. 

I  will  conclude  by  sasing  that  I  have 
not  met  the  Ambassador.  I  have  never 
visited  the  Elmbassy.  I  was  invited,  on 
Oecember  4.  1983.  to  address  the  clos- 
ing session  of  the  then  Nicaraguan 
Parliament  as  It  was  comprised  at  that 
time,  and  I  did  not  because,  first.  I  am 
a  poor  traveler,  and  second.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  compile  the  Information 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  me  to 
form  an  opinion  and  take  a  position. 

Also,  I  felt,  from  the  outset,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  then  committee  or  Junta 
that  was  ruling  Nicaragua  were  not  as 
had  been  painted  here  by  some,  be- 
cause  they  were  anxlotis  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  I  know  that  I  Inter- 
vened in  November  1983.  with  the 
State  Department  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  allow  Daniel  Ortega  and 
one  of  the  ruling  junta,  Mr.  Borge.  to 
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visit  the  United  States.  They  wanted 
to  come.  They  had  been  invited  by  sev- 
eral universities.  They  wanted  to  come 
and  face  us  eye  to  eye  and  tell  us  what 
they  were  about,  and  they  cerUinly 
had  no  aggressive  intentions  toward 
the  United  Slates  or  would  ever  have 
them.  All  they  were  seeking  was  an  op- 
portunity. The  State  Department 
would  not  yield.  They  would  not  allow 
any  kind  of  a  permission  for  them  to 
visit,  even  1  hour,  in  the  United 
States,  the  reason  being,  as  was  given 
to  me,  that  they  were  not  considered 
acceptable  for  eligibility  to  be  given 
any  kind  of  a  visitor's  visa. 

I  believe  that  a  person  who  is  really 
an  enemy  of  this  country  and  wants  to 
do  something  about  it  is  not  about  to 
ask   for   permission   to   come   to   the 
United  States  legally,  openly,  outward- 
ly, and  publicly.  I  also  know  and  have 
said  so  from  the  begixming  that  the 
events  in  these  countries  are  indige- 
nous, they  are  native,  they  are  civil 
wars,  they  have  not  been  imposed,  and 
the  regimes  that  have  been  bom  out 
of  any  successful  revolutionary  move- 
ment, as  in  Nicaragua,  have  not  been 
imposed  by  any  external  forces  either 
through  direct  aid.  monetary,  finan- 
cial, armament,  or  through  any  kind 
of   military   personnel   help.   This   is 
simply   not   true.   Even   our   leaders, 
even  the  President,  admits  to  that,  for 
he  says  that,  in  the  beginning,  the  rev- 
olution was  OK  but  that  it  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  Marxist-Leninists  or 
the  Communists  and  that  they  were 
becoming  a  bastion  of  a  Soviet  base. 

What  I  said,  from  the  begiiming  and 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  this  admin- 
istration, when  Secretary  of  State  Al- 
exander Haig  announced  that  he  was 
drawing  the  line  on  the  smallest  coun- 
try in  the  New  World,  El  Salvador,  and 
yet,  after  $4  billion  investment,  50,000- 
plus  Salvadorans  having  died,  we  are 
no  closer  to  any  kind  of  an  amenable 
solution  in  the  smallest  country  in  the 
world  than  we  were  5  years  ago;  obvi- 
ously we  must  conclude  the  policy,  if 
such  it  be.  is  bankrupted,  it  has  failed, 
and  we  ought  not  to  endorse  it  any 
longer. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Madam  Speaker,  an 
American  President  said  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  "Here  on  Earth  Ood's 
work  must  truly  be  our  own."  When 
we.  the  American  people,  speak  out 
against  a  holocaust  committed  any- 
where in  the  world,  certainly  I  believe 
we  are  doing  God's  work. 

I  have  once  again  requested  a  special 
order  to  address  the  subject  of  Ethio- 
pia and  the  regime's  sanctioned  cam- 
paign of  terror  waged  against  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  innocent  men. 
women,  and  children.  As  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  aptly  put  it.  'The  word 
is  finally  out  that  the  second  govern- 
ment-organized group  murder  in  a 
decade  is  underway,  this  time  in  Ethio- 
pia. The  Western  public  response  is 
showing  that  the  pattern  of  denial 
that  greeted  the  first  reports  of  the 
Nazi  Holocaust  wasn't  a  fluke." 

Madam  Speaker,  over  the  last  year,  I 
have  heard  the  concerned  Members  of 
this  body  speak  out  against  the  mur- 
derous policies  of  Ethiopia's  Chair- 
man. Mengistu  Haile-Mariam. 

D  1530 
Conscientious     reporters     such     as 
Blaine    Harden    of    the    Washington 
Post,  Clifford  May  of  the  New  York 
Times,  David  Willis  of  the  Christian 
Science     Monitor,     freelance     writer 
Peter  Niggli,  and  many  others  have 
struggled   to   keep   this   issue   before 
their  editors  and  the  American  people. 
Ethiopia's  Cruelties 
Just  when  you  think  you  have  mentally 
catalogued  the  full  range  of  Marxist  Ethio- 
pia's abuses  of  its  hapless  citizens,  a  report 
comes  along  to  remind  you  of  the  poverty  of 
the   bourgeois   imagination.   Post   reporter 
Blaine  Hardens  account  of  a  young  Ethiopi- 
an mother,  lured  by  a  false  promise  of  free 
food    into   abandoning    her    home    In    the 
drought-stricken  northern  highlands,  is  the 
latest  evidence. 

The  government  of  Mengistu  Halle 
Mariam  says  it  is  relocating  citizens  for 
their  own  good.  But  the  international  relief 
agencies  believe  the  government  is  deliber- 
ately using  a  massive  relocation  scheme  to 
depopulate  rebel-dominated  northern  areas 
and  assert  political  control.  It  is,  in  short, 
attempting  to  dry  up  the  "sea"  In  which  the 
insurgent  "fish"  swtm.  It  is  doing  so,  it 
seems  with  the  active  collaboration  of  its 
Soviet  patrons,  themselves  no  strangers  to 
dealing  brutally  with  peasant  unrest. 

Caught  in  the  maw  are  people  like  the 
woman  interviewed  by  reporter  Harden.  Vir- 
tually every  form  of  privation  that  could 
befall  a  human— decimation  of  the  family 
and  destruction  of  a  way  of  life— had  befall- 
en her  by  the  time  she  reached  the  succor 
of  a  refugee  camp  across  the  border  in 
Sudan. 

No  one  reading  of  her  ordeal  will  have  dif- 
ficulty understanding  why  the  Ethiopian 
government  is  despised  by  so  many  people 
forced  to  live  under  it.  For  Westerners,  how- 
ever, the  situation  has  long  posed  a  special 
dilemma.  Should  the  West  provide  relief  for 
people  in  distress,  even  though  the  provid- 
ing of  relief  is  a  form  of  assistance  to  the 
goverrunent  that  causes  and  aggravates  the 
distress?  The  broad  response  to  the  interna- 
tional relief  community,  including  that  con- 
siderable part  of  it  financed  by  the  United 
States  government,  has  been  to  attempt  to 
help  starving  and  needy  people,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  try  to  press  the  Ethiopian  gov- 
ernment Into  less  anti-humanitarian  ways. 

The  resettlement  question  is  tricky.  The 
government  uses  resettlement  for  its  own 
political  purposes.  There  is  doubtless  a 
humane  and  rational  Justification  for  some 
amount  of  resettlement— though  there  can 
be  little  or  none  for  the  even  more  massive 
official  effort  to  herd  peasants  Into  villages 
where  they  can  be  kept  under  tighter  con- 
trol. 


Relief  agencies  cannot  solve  these  conun- 
drums. But  they  and  the  Western  publics 
that  support  them  can  at  least  air  the  di- 
lemma. The  Ethiopian  government  deeply 
resenU  this  sort  of  intervention,  but  It  has 
no  standing  to  protest  as  long  as  It  gener- 
ates human  suffering  on  such  a  massive 
scale.  One  can  hope  that  the  Ethiopian 
people  are  able  to  distinguish  those  who 
cause  ite  misery  from  those  who  attempt  to 
lighten  it. 

To  them.  I  say  your  efforts  have  not 
been  in  vain.  We.  on  this  floor  and  in 
this  country  have  the  duty  to  carry 
the  voice  of  Ethiopians.  And  we  will 
speak  for  those  who  cannot  be  heard 
because  they  have  been  silenced.  And 
we  will  act  for  those  who  cannot  move 
because  they  have  been  rounded  up  at 
gunpoint. 

Six  hundred  thousand  Ethiopians 
today  are  held  prisoners  of  this 
regime,  sentenced  to  a  slave's  exist- 
ence, and  likely  to  die  a  slow  and  pain- 
ful death  of  disease,  exposure,  and 
starvation.  One  million  more  men. 
women,  and  children  are  slated  for  in- 
carceration this  year.  Walking  skele- 
tons revive  our  Images  of  past  holo- 
causts that  have  decimated  mankind. 

As  in  past  cases,  the  West  has  been 
slow  to  realize  that  such  a  horror  is 
possible  or  that  it  could  happen  again. 
But  as  more  and  more  refugees  have 
escaped  to  tell  their  stories,  we  are 
faced  with  the  truth.  In  yesterday's 
Washington  Post,  we  read  of  the  story 
of  Letehawaria  Gebre  Yessus,  a  young 
women  who  has  survived  the  efforts  to 
end  her  life.  And  she  is  one  of  those 
who  has  escaped.  There  are  still  thou- 
sands of  others  whose  stories  will  die 
with  them. 


ETHIOPIA'S  RESETTLEMENT  CAUPAIGM 

The  accounts  of  this  holocaust  come 
from  many  sources.  Doctors  Without 
Borders,  a  French  relief  agency,  in  a 
report  titled  "Mass  Deportation  in 
Ethiopia."  estimates  that  300.000 
people  are  likely  to  die  in  the  resettle- 
ment process,  a  death  rate  of  20  per- 
cent. The  organization  was  expelled 
from  the  country  in  December  after 
making  public  estimates  that  already 
100.000  people  had  died  as  a  result  of 
the  regime's  resettlement  scheme. 

Peter  McPherson.  the  Administrator 
of  AID,  said  2  months  ago: 

Some  of  our  worst  fears  have  been  con- 
firmed •  •  '.We  now  have  shocking  eyewit- 
ness accounts  of  desperate  conditions  at  one 
of  Ethiopia's  resettlement  sites  *  *  '.  Over 
the  next  year,  as  much  as  one-quarter  of  the 
population  In  the  villages  visited  will  die  If 
the  present  death  rate  continues  •  *  *. 
Party  cadres  with  guns  were  in  each  village 
and  appeared  to  be  patrolling  every  possible 
escape  route  •  *  *.  Too  often,  the  govern- 
ment Is  moving  starving  people  instead  of 
food.  Resettlement  and  villaglzation  are 
government-made  disasters.  Potentially  this 
is  a  vast  human  tragedy  of  historical  pro- 
portion. 

This  Is  going  on  today,  my  friends, 
the  American  people.  This  comes  from 
the  Doctors  Without  Borders.  Peter 


McPherson,  our  own  Administrator  of 
AID. 

Dr.  Jason  Clay,  of  Cultural  Survival, 
Inc.  a  think  tank  associated  with  Har- 
vard University,  interviewed  more 
than  250  refugees  who  had  escaped 
from  resettlement  sites.  The  majority 
of  those  inter\lewed  had  not  been 
hard  hit  from  the  famine.  They  pos- 
sessed an  average  22  head  of  livestock 
and  produced  80  percent  of  their  sub- 
sistence cereal  needs.  None  had  been 
resettled  voluntarily.  All  had  been  de- 
ceived or  captured  when  taken.  Nearly 
all  had  been  separated  from  their  fam- 
ilies. 

World  Vision.  Save  the  Children, 
Oxfam.  Irish  Concern  have  all  called 
on  the  U.N.  to  press  the  Ethiopian 
Government  to  halt  the  resettlement 
program. 

Recently,  I  held  a  news  conference 
in  London,  because  I  was  told  that  the 
American  media  has  said  that  Ethio- 
pia is  not  an  issue.  We  had  some  50 
people  from  the  press  show  up.  There 
was  Yeonas  Duressa,  Doctors  Without 
Borders,  Jason  Clay,  and  I  thought 
that  all  the  horror  stories  about  Ethio- 
pia had  been  known.  But  a  living  hell, 
a  nightmare  is  going  on  In  Ethiopia 
today,  and  the  American  people  are 
not  speaking  out. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I  would  Just 
like  to  go  back  over  a  couple  of  points 
the  gentlemsm  has  made  and  try  to  re- 
emphasize  them,  because  I  think  the 
gentleman  Is  bringing  to  this  House 
and  to  the  country  a  very  important 
issue. 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to 
say  that  there  Is  mass  murder  going  on 
in  Ethiopia  and  the  Oovemment  is  re- 
sponsible for  It? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  saying.  I  am  saying  that  this  does 
not  only  come  from  the  Americans 
who  have  been  there,  but  this  comes 
from  the  Doctors  Without  Borders 
who  have  been  expelled,  that  is  an 
agency  sanctioned  by  the  French  Oov- 
emment that  goes  into  these  areas  in 
the  Third  World  to  help  the  people. 
They  could  no  longer  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  holocaust  that  was  taking  place, 
and  they  spoke  out,  and  the  Mengistu 
regime  expelled  them  from  Ethiopia. 

This  comes  from  Harvard  Universi- 
ty: this  comes  from  many  Internation- 
al groups  who  have  been  there,  so  It  Is 
not  only  an  American  speaking.  This  is 
known  to  the  world,  and  yet  the  world 
is  mum. 

Mr.  WALKER,  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  do  I  understand 
that  the  Oovemment  we  are  talking 
about  there  Is  a  Communist  tyranny; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  Is  correct.  I  also 
want  to  point  out  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  that  while  it  Is  a  stooge 


government  of  the  Soviets,  that  we 
have  given  them  480  million  metric 
tons  of  food;  the  Soviets  have  given 
them  3,500  tons.  What  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  is  to  keep  the  politics  of 
the  situation;  Just  look  at  the  mass 
murder  that  Is  going  on  today. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand,  but  I 
think  it  is  well  to  clarify  what  we  have 
going  on. 

We  have  a  tyranny  that  I  do  not 
think  anybody,  is  the  gentleman  aware 
of  anyone  who  does  not  regard  Ethio- 
pia as  a  tyranny  at  the  present  time? 
All  of  the  various  groups  that  monitor 
these  kinds  of  things  regard  Ethiopia 
as  a  tyranny;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  have  not  heard  anyone 
say  that  there  Is  not  a  holocaust  going 
on  in  Ethiopia.  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  say  this  Is  not  a  tyranny;  that 
this  Is  not  a  murderous  regime. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  know  that  it  Is  a 
Communist  client-state  of  the  Soviet 
Union?  That  Is  given;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  true,  but  even  if 
it  were  not  a  client  Soviet  state,  what 
Is  taking  place  we  still  have  to  speak 
out  against. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man makes  an  important  point  be- 
cause what  we  have  then  Is  that  Oov- 
emment that  Is  committing  mass 
murder  against  Its  own  people.  I  think 
the  gentleman  was  using  the  figure 
that  It  Is  a  thousand  people  a  day  that 
are  being  murdered  In  that  country? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  figure  does  not 
only  come  from  this  gentleman,  that 
comes  from  Doctors  Without  Borders, 
a  French  group,  as  I  had  mentioned 
before,  that  have  been  expelled  from 
Ethiopia  and  that  is  considered  a  con- 
servative flgiire  by  the  Doctors  With- 
out Borders. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  any  other  country  In  the  world 
where  1,000  people  are  being  murdered 
every  day  by  the  government? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well.  I  think  if  you  took 
all  the  other  171  countries  throughout 
the  world  and  all  the  murders  commit- 
ted by  the  governments,  and  there  are 
many  evil  governments,  It  would  not 
come  up  to  1,000  a  day  I  would  hope. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Now.  has  the  United 
Nations  spoken  out  on  this  issue  at 
all? 

Mr.  ROTH.  No,  the  United  Nations 
has  not  said  anything,  or  has  said  very 
little,  and  that  Is  precisely  why  I  am 
taking  this  special  order.  That  Is  why  I 
flew  to  London  to  have  a  press  confer- 
ence. I  was  trying  to  draw  a  world 
opinion  to  the  holocaust  that  Is  taking 
place,  because  so  many  times  on  the 
floor  we  hear  it  said,  "Well,  a  holo- 
caust takes  place  and  nobody  speaks 
out," 

This  is  a  prime  example  of  a  holo- 
caust taking  place  and  no  one  is  speak- 
ing out.  History  is  repeating  Itself 
again  and  again,  What  I  am  trying  to 
do  Is  to  say  It  Is  about  time  we  leamed 
from  history;  not  Just  repeat  history. 


Mr.  WALKER.  We  have  1,000  people 
a  day  being  murdered  by  a  tyrannical 
government  in  Ethiopia  and  the 
United  Nations  has  said  absolutely 
nothing  about  it.  Is  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman Is  telling  us? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying.  There  are  certain  members  In 
the  United  Nations  that  have  spoken 
out,  but  the  United  Nations  as  an  or- 
ganization has  not  spoken  out, 

Mr.  WALKER.  Has  this  country 
taken  any  kind  of  a  resolution  to  the 
United  Nations  trying  to  force  the 
General  Assembly  to  speak  out  on  this 
issue? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  taken  a  resolution;  I  cannot 
answer  that  affirmatively  because  I  do 
not  know.  We  do  have  people  that 
have  expressed  their  concern  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  have  some 
quotes  from  some  of  those  people.  But 
If  we  have  offered  a  resolution,  I  do 
not  know;  I  cannot  answer  that  for 
you. 

I  would  hope  we  would  have,  but  I 
do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  what  we  have 
provided.  If  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man correctly  Is  massive  amounts  of 
aid  for  humanitarian  purposes  to  Ethi- 
opia? 
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Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct.  480  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  food  I  think  last 
year. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  me  that  that  was  a 
legitimate  humanitarian  response  to 
the  crisis  that  was  partially  govern- 
mental derived  and  partially  drought 
derived,  but  nevertheless  a  sUrvation 
crisis  in  that  country,  that  the  re- 
sponse of  this  Nation  was  in  fact  the 
kind  of  response  that  the  American 
people  are  always  noted  for. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well,  let  it  be  to  the  ev- 
erlasting credit  of  the  American 
people  that  wherever  we  see  deaths 
and  starvation  of  that  magnitude,  our 
hearts  go  out  to  these  people,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  a  tyraimical 
regime  they  have.  I  think  we  want  to 
help  those  people. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  my 
impression  or  is  It  fact  that  the  Oov- 
emment even  in  the  face  of  that  hu- 
manitarian effort  from  this  country 
tried  to  make  certain  that  the  humani- 
tarian aid  did  not  get  to  certain  starv- 
ing people  with  whom  they  had  politi- 
cal differences:  is  that  really  what  was 
happening  In  Ethopla? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct.  In  the 
Province  of  Tigre  and  a  number  of 
other  Provinces,  food  was  stymied 
from  going  into  those  Provinces  be- 
caiue  there  were  areas  that  were  ob- 
jecting to  the  rule  of  the  Mengistu 
regime,  that  is  correct. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Why  does  the  gentle- 
man suppose  that  we  do  not  hear  any- 
body In  this  House  spending  much 
time  talliing  about  that?  We  hear,  we 
have  hswi  a  lot  of  concentration  on  the 
problems  of  the  Philippines,  and  well 
we  should  have. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  concentration 
on  the  problems  of  Haiti,  and  well  we 
should  have. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  concentration 
on  the  problems  of  South  Africa,  and 
well  we  should  have. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  concentration 
on  the  problems  of  South  Africa,  and 
well  we  should  have. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua  and  so  on,  but  we  do  not 
hear  about  a  tyranny  that  is  slaugh- 
tering its  people  to  the  tune  of  a  thou- 
sand people  a  day,  conducting  geno- 
cide, making  certain  that  humanitari- 
an aid  does  not  get  to  their  enemies. 

Why  does  the  gentleman  suppose 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
this  body  cannot  get  itself  worked  up 
about  those  issues?  I  do  not  even  re- 
member us  having  one  of  our  famous 
condemnation  resolution  out  here  on 
the  floor  on  this  matter. 

You  know,  typically  at  least  we  can 
muster  our  moral  courage  and  write  a 
resolution  of  condemnation  for  these 
kinds  of  things,  but  I  do  not  even  re- 
member us  going  that  far  with  regard 
to  the  Ethiopian  regime. 

The  gentleman  serves  on  that  com- 
mittee; does  he  remember  any  such 
resolution? 

Mr.  ROTH.  No.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  resolution  come  before  the 
committee  next  week,  but  it  is  precise- 
ly because  we  have  done  nothing  in 
the  committee  that  I  have  asked  for 
this  special  order,  because  I  feel  that 
if  we  serve  on  a  committee  and  the 
committee  is  not  doing  its  job  that  is 
expected,  I  think  we  just  have  to 
speak  out.  That  is  why  I  took  this  spe- 
cial order. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  this, 
that  just  merely  a  condemnation  reso- 
lution, I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  I  feel  would 
be  totally  insufficient.  When  you  have 
a  holocaust  going  on.  that  kind  of  con- 
demnation resolution  would  be  noth- 
ing more  than  to  salve  our  consciences 
and  would  not  get  to  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  We  have  a  holocaust  going 
on  and  a  condemnation  resolution 
window-dressing  is  not  going  to  get  the 
Job  done. 

Mr.  WALKER.  WeU,  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that,  but 
my  point  was  simply  that  is  the  way 
we  deal  with  a  lot  of  matters  aroimd 
here,  that  when  we  cannot  get  up  the 
courage  to  do  something  real,  we  at 
least  condemn.  In  this  case,  we  have 
not  even  mustered  the  Intestinal  forti- 
tude to  condemn  what  is  fairly  plain 
to  see.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have 
read  quotes  in  newspapers  from  mem- 
bers  of   this   House   committee   who 


have  gone  and  talked  to  the  Mengistu 
government  and,  in  fact,  have  ended 
up  sounding  almost  like  apologists  for 
that  government. 
Do  I  have  a  misimpression  there? 
Mr.  ROTH.  Well,  the  gentleman  will 
find  that  there  are  Members  who  feel 
that  the  Mengistu  regime  is  so  evil 
that  if  you  do  more,  if  you  speak  out 
too  harshly  against  the  regime,  that 
they  may  even  be  worse.  They  might 
bring  even  greater  hardships  to  their 
own  people. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  the  point  the  gentleman 
just  made  that  the  Communist  regime 
of  Ethiopia  may  be  so  evil  that  if  we 
do  not  appease  it,  it  will  do  such  terri- 
ble things  that  we  bear  the  burden  for 
having  made  it  angry  fits  a  pattern  of 
Western  appeasement  which  goes  back 
a  long  way. 

If  we  look  at  Stalin's  efforts  in  the 
Ukraine,  for  example,  in  the  1930's 
when  millions  were  starved  to  death,  if 
you  look  at  the  rise  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  and  the  Communists  in  Cambo- 
dia in  the  1970's  in  which  well  over  a 
million  people  died,  again  and  again 
there  are  governments  that  are  so  hor- 
rible that  it  is  hard  for  those  of  us 
who  live  in  a  decent  and  civilized  de- 
mocracy with  the  rule  of  law  to  appre- 
ciate what  to  do  with  them. 

I  am  particularly  struck,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  the  American  people  can 
be  rather  proud  of  recent  weeks  in 
Haiti  and  the  Philippines.  We  can  be 
rather  proud  of  our  success  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  our  efforts  in  Grenada. 

One  of  the  challenges  to  this  Con- 
gress, it  seems  to  me,  is  to  confront 
the  issue  of  what  do  we  do  about  re- 
gimes so  terrible,  governments  so  terri- 
ble that  we  do  not  have  any  real  way 
in  the  normal  course  of  events  of  deal- 
ing with  them. 

I  think  it  is  peculiar,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  so  correctly 
pointed  out,  that  probably  from  a  true 
human  life,  human  rights,  human 
misery  standpoint,  clearly  the  worst 
single  country  on  the  planet  today  is 
Ethiopia.  The  most  antihuman  gov- 
ernment on  the  planet  is  Ethiopia:  yet 
nothing  is  said  about  that.  Nothing  is 
done  that  is  effective.  Members  of  this 
Congress  who  have  been  flying  to  the 
Philippines  regularly  to  talk  about 
how  horrible  the  Marcos  regime  was 
somehow  cannot  find  E^thiopia  on  a 
map.  Members  of  this  Congress  who 
are  horrified  by  the  freedom  fighters 
in  Central  America  caimot  find  the 
Communist  government  of  Addis 
Ababa  on  the  map.  Members  of  this 
Congress  who  tu-e  eager  and  excited 
about  stopping  any  American  help  for 
Savlmbi  in  Angola  cannot  figure  out 
that  this  Communist  regime  in  Ethio- 


pia is  a  disaster;  and  so  I  think  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is 
doing  two  things  that  are  very  helpful. 
First,  the  gentleman  is  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  that  a  French 
group,  not  a  rightwing  American 
group,  not  a  group  of  American  con- 
servatives, not  anti-Communist,  but  a 
French  group  of  doctors  who  are  com- 
mitted to  saving  human  life  has  said 
explicitly  and  flatly  that  we  are  living 
in  the  middle  of  a  black  holocaust; 
that  what  the  Jewish  Holocaust  was 
Auschwitz  and  the  Holocaust  for  the 
Poles  and  Russians  and  others  at 
Auschwitz  was.  that  is  the  kind  of  hol- 
ocaust we  are  now  seeing  for  the  black 
community  of  Ethiopia,  and  that 
there  is  nobody  out  here  crying  about 
this  black  holocaust. 

I  am  frankly  surprised  that  many  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  Black  Caucus 
who  normally  would  be  expected  to  be 
down  talking  about  why  it  is  that  the 
world  does  not  care  about  black  people 
and  why  is  the  world  not  concerned 
about  this  black  holocaust,  that  some- 
how when  we  get  to  Ethiopia  the 
regime  is  so  horrible,  the  problem  is  so 
difficult,  the  Communist  government 
is  so  entrenched,  that  instead  we  have 
quiet  and  silence  and  no  one  willing  to 
say,  'Let's  change  it,  let's  do  some- 
thing." 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  drawn  to 
our  attention  the  fact  that  while  there 
are  Members  in  this  Congress  who  un- 
derstand how  to  oppose  conservative 
dictatorships  or  rightwing  dictator- 
ships, if  you  will;  while  there  are  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  who  understand 
how  to  oppose  dictatorships  that  are 
pro-America,  a  large  number  of  people 
in  this  Congress  seems  to  be  blind  in 
their  left  eye.  When  they  suddenly 
find  a  leftwing  dictatorship,  a  pro- 
Soviet  dictatorship,  they  cannot  see  it. 
Literally  their  eyes  seem  to  be  blind 
and  they  are  not  able  to  discern  it.  so 
they  see  Marcos,  but  they  miss  Ortega. 
They  see  Pinochet  in  Chile,  but  they 
miss  the  Government  of  Angola.  They 
see  clearly  the  difficulties  of  dealing 
with  a  pro-American  government  in 
South  Korea,  but  they  somehow 
cannot  see  Ethiopia. 

I  would  say  that  one  of  the  great 
problems  we  in  this  country  face  is 
that  a  very  large  radical  and  liberal 
element  in  American  life  is  literally 
unable  to  see  out  of  its  left  eye.  As 
long  as  the  danger  Is  from  the  left  or 
the  difficulty  is  from  the  left,  or  as 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
pointed  out,  the  holocaust  is  from  the 
left,  or  a  thousand  people  a  day  are 
dying  in  a  leftwing  dictatorship,  some- 
how that  Is  not  a  cause.  That  is  not 
worth  getting  together.  That  is  not 
worth  getting  arrested  at  the  embassy. 
That  is  not  important  enough  to  do  a 
TV  show  about. 


I  really  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  bringing  to 
our  attention  this  very,  very  important 
issue  and  this  very  great  concern. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution,  and 
also  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  for  their  excellent  con- 
tributions. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  al- 
though I  may  not  like  the  government 
of  Mengistu,  if  it  would  not  be  for 
these  small  children  and  these  men 
and  women  and  children  in  these  con- 
centration camps  and  1,000  a  day 
dying,  I  would  say  they  can  have  any 
government  they  want  and  let  them 
have  any  government  they  want;  but 
our  hearts  must  go  out  to  these  people 
when  you  see  1,000  people  a  day  dying 
and  no  one  saying  a  word,  someone 
has  to  speak  out.  That  is  why  I  asked 
for  this  special  order  so  that  when  my 
children  ask  me.  "Where  were  you 
when  the  holocaust  took  place  in  Ethi- 
opia?", at  least  I  can  say.  "Well,  I 
spoke  out." 

In  recent  weeks  in  response  to  the 
pressure  that  has  been  gaining 
strength  against  the  resettlement  pro- 
gram, which  is  what  is  killing  the  1,000 
people  a  day.  this  regime  announced  a 
"consolidation."  Chairman  Mengistu 
told  U.N.  officials  in  late  January  that 
a  moratorium  has  been  placed  on  fur- 
ther resettlements  so  that  conditions 
can  be  improved  in  the  camps. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment has  every  intention  of  con- 
tinuing in  their  resettlement  scheme. 
Meeting  in  February  with  Australian 
officials.  Ethiopia's  Minister  of  Labour 
and  Social  Affairs  had  this  to  say: 

All  open-minded  people  have  always  come 
out  with  full  support  for  the  resettlement 
programme  •  •  •.  The  scheme  will  continue 
with  more  determination  •  •  '.  The  Imple- 
mentation of  the  resettlement  programme  Is 
currently  under  review  with  the  aim  of 
strengthening  and  consolidating  what  has 
already  been  achieved. 

On  February  9.  in  a  headline  in  the 
Ethiopian  Herald,  the  official  paper  of 
the  Ethiopian  regime,  it  said  this:  "Re- 
habilitation Programme  will  Proceed 
in  Ethiopia:  Comrade  Berhanu"  Com- 
rade Berhanu.  the  Minister  of  Labour 
and  Social  Affairs,  meeting  with  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Greece,  stated  un- 
equivocably  that  the  "rehabilitation 
programme  in  Socialist  Ethiopia  will 
proceed  according  to  plans  until  the 
problem  is  finally  and  effectively 
solved."  Such  wordis  have  an  ominous 
and  familiar  ring. 

We  cannot  settle  for  a  "consolida- 
tion period"  and  delude  ourselves  into 
believing  that  the  horror  is  going  to  go 
away.  We  caimot  abandon  the  600,000 
Ethiopians  who  have  been  separated 
from  their  families  and  continue  to  be 
held  against  their  will.  Last  year,  with 
the  threat  of  a  total  trade  embargo 
facing  the  Ethiopian  Government,  we 


witnessed  a  quick  reduction  in  the 
pace  of  the  resettlement  program. 

So  we  can  see  where  this  Govern- 
ment and  our  Congress  can  do  some- 
thing to  try  to  save  some  of  these 
360,000  lives  that  are  going  to  be  iMt 
in  Ethiopia  this  year. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Assistant  Secretary  Chester 
Crocker  in  November 

Last  summer  there  seemed  to  be  t  break- 
through. Congress,  angered  by  reports  of 
Ethiopian  Oovemment  brutality  and  intran- 
sigence In  obstructing  relief  efforts  passed 
legislation  that  called  for  a  presidential  de- 
termination on  whether  the  Ethiopian  Oov- 
emment was  following  a  deliberate  policy  of 
starving  Its  own  people.  Suddenly,  the  Ethi- 
opian Oovemment  started  sending  positive 
signals.  Including  a  delegation  which  pro- 
fessed a  general  desire  for  Improved  rela- 
tions. When  we  asked.  In  this  context,  about 
our  proposal  for  an  In-depth  exchange  on 
serious  Issues,  which  had  remained  unan- 
swered for  a  year,  the  delegation  promised 
that  the  Foreign  Minister  would  reply 
during  his  presence  here  for  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  United  Nations. 

Secretary  Chester  Crocker  went  on 
to  say: 

It  saddens  me  to  say  that  when  the  For- 
eign Minister  came,  he  had  no  mandate 
from  his  superiors  to  engage  on  any  of  these 
issues.  Fearful  of  a  trade  embargo,  the  gov- 
ernment mounted  a  public  relations  cam- 
paign about  a  desire  for  better  relations. 
But  the  Ethiopian  leadership,  apparently 
fearful  of  Its  Soviet  mentors,  would  not 
permit  any  progress  In  this  direction.  That 
Is  the  sad  lesson  of  Ethiopia. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  because  of  this 
senseless  program,  thousands  more  are 
going  to  die  in  Ethiopia  unless  we  in 
this  Congress  take  strong  action.  That 
tactic  of  trying  to  tell  us  they  are 
going  to  make  some  amends  I  think 
fooled  us  before.  I  hope  it  does  not 
fool  us  a  second  time. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  in 
this  body  that  this  matter  ought  to  be 
handled  by  the  United  Nations.  We 
should  ask  the  United  Nations  to 
"monitor"  the  resettlement  effort,  to 
"report  on  the  conditions"  and  to 
"inatet"  that  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment provide  free  access  to  the  reset- 
tlement sites. 

While  I  have  no  quarrel  with  these 
objectives,  I  would  expect  that  U.N.  of- 
ficials are  Indeed  taking  these  minimal 
actions  and  have  made  their  concerns 
known  to  the  Ethiopian  Government. 
I  would  hope  that  U.N.  officials  are 
certainly  fully  aware  of  the  enormous 
suffering  and  deaths  that  the  resettle- 
ment camps  have  caused. 

Furthermore,  testimony  heard  last 
week  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Alan  Keyes.  formerly  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  is  cause  for 
concern.  I  quote  from  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  last  Thursday. 
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[The  United  Nations]  has  failed  to  fulflU 
[its  humanitarian]  mandate.  That  failure 
)us  aroused  deep  concern  and  Just  Indigna- 
tion about  the  UN's  attitude  toward  the 
roots  of  Ethiopia's— and  Africa's— suffering 
•  •  •.  In  the  UN  context,  we  have  sought  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  UN  officials  in 
pressuring  the  Ethiopian  government  to  re- 
spect the  human  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
Ethiopian  people.  Unfortunately,  there  has 
been  reluctance  In  the  UN  system  to  take 
responsibility  for  addressing  this  problem. 
In  adopting  this  posture,  the  UN  has  re- 
fused to  challenge  the  reluctance  of  many 
donor  governments  to  speak  out  or  take 
action  regarding  the  reported  human  righu 
abuses. 

Certainly  the  United  Nations  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  intercede.  But  does 
it  have  the  will?  If  they  do  not  have 
the  will  In  the  U.N.,  and  if  other  coun- 
tries do  not  speak  out,  do  we  not  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  speak  out?  No 
matter  what  the  conduct  of  the  U.N. 
or  the  rest  of  the  world  is,  when  we 
see  a  holocaust,  do  we  not  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  speak  out? 

Some  have  argued  that  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  resettlement  campaign 
will  confuse  and  erode  public  support 
in  donor  coimtriet  for  relief  efforts, 
but  I  ask:  Does  the  world  not  have  a 
right  to  know  what  is  going  on  In  Ethi- 
opia? 

Some  fear  that  if  pressure  were 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Ethiopian  Oov- 
emment, it  would  retaliate  in  ways 
that  would  Jeopardize  famine  relief.  I 
quote  again  from  Assistant  Secretary 
Keyes: 

Has  the  government  of  Ethiopia  subjected 
Its  already  endangered  people  to  life-de- 
stroying abuses  of  their  righU?  If  so.  It  may 
well  be  true  that  it  would  not  hesitate  to 
hold  them  hostage  In  response  to  pleas  that 
it  cease  such  abuses.  But  does  this  mean 
that  the  Intematlonal  community  should 
avert  Its  gaze,  allowing  its  well  Intentloned 
aid  to  become  the  Instrument  and  excuse 
for  this  massive,  deliberate  hostage-taking? 
Must  the  world  accept  the  grisly  alterna- 
tives of  letting  the  people  of  Ethiopia  die 
from  starvation  and  disease,  or  else  remain- 
ing silent  while  their  government  shatters 
and  destroys  the  lives  we  have  worked  des- 
perately to  save? 

I  believe  that  we  Indeed  risk  losing 
the  continued  generosity  of  tl^e  Ameri- 
can people  if  we  continue  to  do  noth- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  modem-day  holocaust  In 
Ethiopia.  And  the  American  people 
are  looking  to  Washington  and  this 
Congress  for  action  and  leadership. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  once  again  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nla. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  sometimes 
when  we  use  words  like  "resettlement" 
there  is  a  tendency  for  people  to 
think.  "Well,  there  may  be  some  legiti- 
mate reasons  for  the  government  to 
seek  to  resettle  people,  and  certainly 
where  people  were  starving  to  death, 
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as  they  were  in  Ethiopia,  the  govern- 
ment might  have  some  reason  to  reset- 
tle." and  so  on. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  people  to 
understand  that  the  resettlement 
process  in  Ethiopia  is  a  highly  political 
kind  of  process.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  done  a  good  job  of  pointing  it  out. 
but  some  of  the  materials  that  the 
gentleman  has  developed  here,  or  that 
he  has  had  in  his  hand.  I  was  interest- 
ed when  I  was  going  through  here  to 
discover  what  happened  to  people 
during  this  resettlement  process.  I 
think  it  puts  the  brutality  kind  of  into 
perspective  for  some  of  our  colleagues. 
For  example,  during  the  resettle- 
ment process,  from  Tigre.  which  I 
think  is  one  of  those  areas  that  the 
government  regarded  as  being  in 
revolt;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WALKER.  That  53.6  percent  of 
all  the  people  being  resettled  from 
that  province  were  beaten.  Over  half 
of  the  people  were  beaten  at  some 
point  during  that  resettlement  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  ROTH.  And  20  percent  of  them 
died. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Twenty  percent  of 
the  people  who  were  beaten  died? 
Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Also,  another  14.3 
percent  of  the  people,  according  to 
this,  witnessed  someone  being  beaten, 
and  another  21  percent  saw  people 
being  beaten  to  death.  In  fact,  another 
10  percent  saw  people  killed  when 
they  tried  to  escape.  We  are  talking 
about  a  situation  where  virtually  ev- 
eryone has  either  been  beaten,  seen 
someone  beaten  to  death,  or  has  seen 
someone  killed  when  they  were  trying 
to  escape. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct 
in  referring  to  this  as  a  holocaust,  be- 
cause the  kind  of  statistics  that  have 
been  developed  by  outside  groups 
proves  it  is  a  holocaust  of  momentous 
proportions. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Let  me  say,  whenever  you  see  a  prob- 
lem like  this,  you  have  to  have  a  solu- 
tion. This  holocaust  cries  to  heaven 
for  a  solution. 

We  must  take  action.  For  every  day 
that  passes,  another  1.000  Ethiopians 
will  die.  The  next  time  people  speak 
up  about  human  rights  violations 
around  the  world,  let  us  remember 
Ethiopia.  You  can  name  any  freedom, 
and  it  does  not  exist  in  Ethiopia. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  (H.R. 
4076)  calling  for  a  halt  to  this  massa- 
cre and  requiring  tough  sanctions  to 
be  taken  against  perpetrators  of  this 
holocaust.  At  a  minimum,  we  ought  to 
revoke  Ethiopia's  most-favored-natlon 
status.  Can  you  imagine  that  Ethiopia 
has  most-favored-nation  status?  This 
means  they  get  loans  at  less  Interest 
than  our  local  business  people,  farm- 
ers, or  whoever  in  this  country.  The 
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Ethiopian  Government  is  getting  in- 
terest at  a  less  cost  than  our  own 
people  are? 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  gentleman  Is 
saying  is  absolutely  Incredible.  In 
other  words,  this  country,  at  this 
moment,  gives  most-favored-nation 
status  to  a  county  that  is  perpetrating 
a  massive  holocaust  against  its  own 
people? 
Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  reclaim  the 
rest  of  my  time  and  say  that  at  a  mini- 
mum, we  ought  to  revoke  Ethiopia's 
most-favored-nation  status.  At  a  mini- 
mum, we  ought  to  quit  offering  the 
Government  subsidized  loans,  and  at  a 
minimum,  we  ought  to  quit  buying 
their  coffee:  coffee,  by  the  way,  that  is 
being  picked  by  the  frail  hands  of 
those  incarcerated  in  these  concentra- 
tion camps. 

Next  week,  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Africa  will 
meet  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade  to  consider  the  bill.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  more  than  just 
speak  out.  We  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  more  than  just  ask  the  United  Na- 
tions to  monitor  and  report  on  the  re- 
settlement campaign.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  me  in  this  effort. 

Just  to  have  a  resolution  of  condem- 
nation, my  friends,  is  not  going  to  be 
enough,  because  when  you  see  the  hol- 
ocaust, to  say  that  you  condemn  the 
action  is  not  enough.  We  have  to  take 
some  positive,  concrete  action  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  join  ttie  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  in  his  effort  to  call  attention  to 
the  disastrous  situation  in  Ethiopia.  While  mil- 
lions of  Americans  donated  money  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  terrible  famine  there  last  year,  the 
tragic  fad  remains  that  much  of  the  suffering 
could  have  been  prevented  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Government  cannot  stop  droughts.  They 
cannot  make  rain.  They  can,  however,  have 
the  decency  to  get  people  the  food  they  so 
desperately  need.  We  have  seen  documented 
stories  in  the  media  about  bags  of  grain  left  in 
warehouses  or  on  docks  to  rot  while  untold 
thousands  were  starving  to  death.  Internation- 
al agerKies  have  experier>ced  extreme  difficul- 
ty in  getting  the  aid  to  the  afflicted.  This  is  ob- 
scene. 

Ethiopia  became  a  Soviet  target  in  the  mid- 
seventies.  The  old  regime  was  topheavy,  inef- 
ficient and  corrupt.  When  it  was  toppled  by 
the  Marxist  rebels,  the  Ethiopian  people 
hoped  for  a  better  future.  Instead,  they  got 
Soviet  advisers.  Cut>an  troops,  and  a  govern- 


ment distinguished  by  spending  millions  to 
commenrorate  its  anniversary,  but  unwilling  to 
feed  its  people. 

The  Civil  war  raging  in  Ethiopia  is  symbotic 
of  a  pattern  repeated  around  the  world.  De- 
spite what  many  Members  of  this  Ckxigress 
seem  to  believe,  people  don't  want  to  live 
under  communism.  They  fight  it  every  chance 
they  can.  The  events  in  Hungary  in  1956, 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  and  the  brave  men 
and  women  fighting  for  their  freedom  in  Ntea- 
ragua,  Afghanistan,  Angola,  CamlxxJia,  and 
Ethiopia  today  demonstrate  the  deep  yearning 
for  freedom  felt  around  the  world. 

The  editorial  from  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  points  out  the  simple  problem  in  Ethi- 
opia. They  have  a  government  they  don't  want 
and  a  government  that  doesn't  care.  I  include 
it  in  the  record  at  this  point  because  I  feel  it 
is  highly  relevant  to  the  debate. 
Ethiopia's  Cruelties 
Just  when  you  think  you  have  mentally 
catalogued  the  full  range  of  Marxist  Ethio- 
pia's abuses  of  Its  hapless  citizens,  a  report 
comes  along  to  remind  you  of  the  poverty  of 
the  iMJurgeois  imagination.  Post  reporter 
Blaine  Hardens  account  of  a  young  Ethiopi- 
an mother,  lured  by  a  false  promise  of  free 
food  Into  abandoning  her  home  In  the 
drought-stricken  northern  highlands,  is  the 
latest  evidence. 

The  government  of  Mengistu  Halle 
Mariam  says  it  Is  relocating  citizens  lor 
their  own  good.  But  the  International  relief 
agencies  believe  the  government  Is  deliber- 
ately using  a  massive  relocation  scheme  to 
depopulate  rebel -dominated  northern  areas 
and  assert  political  control.  It  Is.  In  short, 
attempting  to  dry  up  the  "sea"  in  which  the 
insurgent  "fish"  swim.  It  is  doing  so,  it 
seems,  with  the  active  collaboration  of  Its 
Soviet  patrons,  themselves  no  strangers  to 
dealing  brutally  with  peasant  unrest. 

Caught  In  the  maw  are  people  like  the 
woman  interviewed  by  reporter  Harden.  Vir- 
tually every  form  of  privation  that  could 
befall  a  human— decimation  of  the  family 
and  destruction  of  a  way  of  life— had  befall- 
en her  by  the  time  she  reached  the  succor 
of  a  refugee  camp  across  the  border  In 
Sudan. 

No  one  reading  of  her  ordeal  will  have  dif- 
ficulty understanding  why  the  Ethiopian 
government  is  dlsplsed  by  so  many  people 
forced  to  live  under  it.  For  Westerners,  how- 
ever, the  situation  has  long  posed  a  special 
dilemma.  Should  the  West  provide  relief  for 
people  In  distress,  even  though  the  provid- 
ing of  relief  is  a  form  of  assistance  to  the 
government  that  causes  and  aggravates  the 
distress?  The  broad  response  of  the  interna- 
tional relief  community.  Including  that  con- 
siderable part  of  It  financed  by  the  United 
States  government,  has  t)een  to  attempt  to 
help  starving  and  needy  people,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  try  to  press  the  Ethiopian  gov- 
enunent  into  less  antl-humanlUrtan  ways. 

The  resettlement  question  is  tricky.  The 
government  uses  resettlement  for  Its  own 
political  purposes.  There  is  doubtless  a 
humane  and  rational  justification  for  some 
amount  of  resettlement— though  there  can 
be  little  or  none  for  the  even  more  massive 
official  effort  to  herd  peasanU  Into  villages 
where  they  can  be  kept  under  tighter  con- 
trol. 

Relief  agencies  caiuiot  solve  these  conun- 
drums. But  they  and  the  Western  publics 
that  support  them  can  at  least  air  the  di- 
lemma. The  Ethiopian  government  deeply 
resents  this  sort  of  Intervention,  but  It  has 


no  standing  to  protest  as  long  u  It  gener- 
ates human  suffering  on  such  a  massive 
scale.  One  can  hope  that  the  Ethiopian 
people  are  able  to  distinguish  those  who 
cause  its  misery  from  those  who  attempt  to 
lighten  it. 

The  United  States  must  press  for  a  resolu- 
tk)n  of  the  cleariy  unacceptable  situation  in 
Etfmpia.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  gov- 
ernment there  will  be  willing  to  change  Its  dis- 
astrous policies.  It  owes  it  to  the  people  it 
claims  to  represent. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  con- 
demning the  forced  evacuation  of  600,000 
Ethiopians  from  their  homes  in  the  north  into 
corxjltions  of  hur^r  and  slavery  in  the  south 
by  the  Marxist  Mengistu  regime  in  Ethiopia. 

Yesterday,  the  Washington  Post  ran  an  arti- 
cle detailing  VOe  horrors  of  this  forced  resettle- 
ment program,  In  which  over  100,000  people 
have  died.  This  program,  despite  the  Commu- 
nist government's  claims  to  the  contrary,  is 
designed  to  depopulate  tf>e  northern  part  of 
the  country  which  is  sympathetic  to  the  resist- 
ance movement,  and  put  the  people  into 
areas  in  which  tfiey  can  t>e  controlled  by 
hur>ger  and  intimidation. 

The  government  originally  said  that  the  re- 
setttenrient  would  be  voluntary  and  that  the 
human  rights  and  self-respect  of  the  families 
involved  would  be  guaranteed.  Nothing  could 
be  furttier  from  tfie  truth.  Most  of  the  refugees 
said  tf>ey  were  tricked  into  going  by  govern- 
ment promises  of  free  food,  and  many  said 
that  tfwy  saw  soldiers  of  the  regime  shoot  arvj 
kill  farmers  wfx)  tried  to  njn  away. 

The  refugees  spent  several  weeks  in  transit 
camps  whk:h  were  short  of  food,  water  and 
medical  care.  People  were  packed  together 
like  animals  for  long  bus  rides  and  trips  in 
Soviet  transport  planes.  Many  became  ill  and 
died  along  the  way.  Many  others  became  ill 
with  malaria  upon  arrival  in  the  south,  a  dis- 
ease they  have  had  no  experience  with  in  the 
northern  highlarKJs. 

Once  assigned  to  resettlement  camps  the 
refugees  were  forced  to  clear  land,  buikj 
houses  and  other  heavy  labor— all  on  a  star- 
vation diet.  Party  officials  and  government  sol- 
diers enforced  discipline  by  beatings  and  im- 
prisonment. Faced  with  these  horrendous 
conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  have 
risked  death  trying  to  escape  and  return  to 
tfieir  homeland. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  joined  a  number 
of  our  colleagues  as  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  285,  which  calls  for  an 
end  to  these  human  rights  abuses  by  the 
Mengistu  regime,  monitoring  of  the  situatK>n 
by  tt>e  United  Nations  and  a  better  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  regime  to  move  relief  goods 
from  the  port  to  the  people. 

As  our  colleague,  Mr.  Hyde,  has  repeatedly 
stated:  it's  not  enough  to  sit  back  and  sing 
"we  are  the  worid,  we  are  the  children"  and 
then  let  tf>e  Ethiopian  Government  get  away 
with  murder  by  delit>erately  frustrating  the 
interr>atk>nal  relief  effort.  I  commend  my 
frierxi,  Mr.  Roth,  and  the  other  Members  who 
speak  here  today  for  their  efforts  in  bringing 
tills  injustice  to  the  public's  attention,  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  end  this  genocidal  conduct 
by  the  Mancists  in  Ethiopia. 


Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  piMMd 
to  join  my  collMgue  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Roth]  to  diacuts  this  iasue  with  which  he  hat 
been  so  long  and  so  expertly  involved,  it  hat 
been  heartening  to  see  how  many  Americans 
want  this  country  to  do  all  that  it  can  to  feed 
the  hungry  In  Ethk)pi«.  Relief  organlzattont 
have  sent  an  enomrxxit  amount  of  food  aid, 
medicine,  and  clothing  to  the  people  of  Ethio- 
pia. By  December  1985.  according  to  figures 
Mr.  RoTH  hat  tupplied  to  the  prett.  America 
had  contributed  more  than  2  million  tont  of 
food  and  tuppiiet,  while  the  Western  Europe- 
ans had  sent  tome  1.3  million  tont.  Further- 
more, our  aid  programs— official  and  private- 
will  continue  at  a  high  level  thit  year;  about 
$200  million  for  aid  in  fiscal  1S86  hat  already 
been  obligated. 

But  sadly,  theae  ttatlttict  are  not  a  reliable 
indicator  of  human  relief  in  Ethiopia.  Our  aid 
effortt  are  regulated,  conttricted,  and  tome- 
times  blocked  by  the  Communist  military  gov- 
ernment, the  Dergue.  Contittent  reporti  indi- 
cate that  Ethiopian  soldiert  and  militiamen  are 
the  recipientt  of  American  akj  intended  for  the 
stan/Ing  and  the  refugees.  The  government 
hat  deliberately  harassed  American  akj  offi- 
cials. For  example,  the  Peace  Corps  wat  ex- 
pelled in  1977.  In  the  summer  of  1964,  the 
government  imprisoned  five  repretentativet  of 
tfie  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  an  Ameri- 
can group  whk:h  had  contributed  $25,000. 
And  David  Willit  of  the  Chrittian  Science 
Monitor  reported  on  Octot>ef  8,  1985  that 
Ethiopia  wat  moving  to  hokj  down  the  number 
of  Americant  working  on  the  relief  effort. 

Soviet  planes  are  used  for  the  distribution  of 
American  food,  and  Dergue  spokesmen  and 
Soviet  officials  alike  do  their  best  to  attribute 
the  food  to  Soviet  donors.  A  Tass  article  of 
November  1,  1984  titled  "Posing  as  Benefac- 
tors" even  charged  that  U.S.  aid  was  a  mere 
excuse  for  intertering  in  Ethiopia's  internal  af- 
fairs. In  fact,  the  U.S.S.R.  provkled  only  about 
10,000  tons  of  aid  during  1964,  compared 
with  80,000  tons  of  U.S.  help.  Soviet  and 
Eastern  bloc  planes  have  been  landing  regu- 
larly in  the  country,  but  n>ost  of  ttiem  carry 
weaponry;  the  Dergue  has  taken  delivery  of 
about  $4  billion  worth  of  Soviet  arms  in  recent 
years. 

At  the  center  of  the  Ethiopian  disaster  are 
the  failed  and  avowedly  Communist  policiet  of 
the  present  government.  A  major  campaign 
aimeid  at  relocating  hundredt  of  thoutandt  of 
northern  Ethk>piant  to  ttie  touth  is  undenway 
at  part  of  tf>e  governnnent't  ttrategy  for  con- 
trolling dittidence  and  Inturgency.  Food  it 
being  uted  at  bait:  Offert  of  tuttenance  and 
bagt  of  seed  and  the  like  draw  people  to  gov- 
ernment outpottt,  and  attemptt  are  then 
made  to  pertuade  the  needy  to  relocate. 
Those  wfK)  cannot  be  persuaded  to  board 
Soviet  aircraft  for  the  south  may  be  forced 
aboard,  and  there  are  reports  of  some  being 
shot  when  they  attempted  to  flee.  Once  in  the 
new  camps,  the  settlers  are  put  to  work  on 
communal  farmt  and  allowed  little  time  to 
grow  food  for  themtelvet.  Weekly  political 
education  meetingt  warn  of  the  dangert  in 
trying  to  move  away  from  the  camps.  A  variety 
of  sources  place  the  death  toll  from  the  forci- 
ble relocations  at  some  100,000.  An  estimat- 
ed 300,000  to  600,000  Others  are  expected  to 


die  thIt  year  In  the  relocation  campt  due  to 
exposure,  ttarvation  and  diteate. 

It  cannot  be  tufficiently  well  emphasized 
that  the  problem  it  not  tolely  one  of  nature. 
At  least  one  region  of  Ethiopia  not  affected  by 
drought  It  nonethelett  experiencing  famine.  In 
the  African  country  of  Bottwana,  meanwhile, 
drought  hat  hit  hard,  but  govemn>ent  policiet 
in  that  tmall  defT>ocracy  have  been  tentible 
and  humane,  and  one  American  expert  main- 
taint  that  not  a  tingle  drought-related  death 
hat  occurred  there. 

By  contratt,  Marxltt-Lenlnitt  countriet  like 
Ethiopia  have  s  long  hittory  of  starving  their 
mora  troubletome  peoplet  and  making  the 
compliant  go  hungry  It  teemi  turpriting  to  ut 
now,  but  ttaritt  Ruttia  produced  mora  grain 
than  did  America.  The  Ukraine  wat  known  •• 
the  breadbatket  of  Europe.  But  the  early 
Soviet  leadert  used  man-made  famine  to 
cruth  Ukrainian  retittance  to  Communitt  rule. 
When  Pretident  Hert>ert  Hoover  tet  up  a  food 
mittion  which  taved  many  of  the  Ruttian 
peoplet  from  the  policiet  of  tf>elr  own  govern- 
ment, little  credit  wat  given  to  Amenca  tor  Its 
effortt.  Even  today  the  Soviet  tuperpower  it 
Incapable  of  feeding  ittelf  becaute  it  devote* 
to  much  of  itt  retourcet  and  adminittrative 
efforts  to  weapont  production  and  heavy  in- 
duttry.  The  tame  it  true  of  tome  of  the  East- 
ern European  satellites  which  prior  to  commu- 
nism were  telf-tufficient  in  food  production  or 
were  net  exportert  of  food  In  Soviet-occupM 
Afghanittan,  meanwhile,  the  burning  of  cropt 
and  the  tyttematic  destruction  of  irrigation 
tyttemt  hat  been  one  feature  of  ttie  Soviet 
war.  Food  It  often  available  only  from  Soviet 
tourcet,  and  It  thut  a  meant  of  buying  politi- 
cal loyalty,  or  at  leatt  weakening  the  will  to 
retitt  Communitt  rule. 

Mozambique  formeriy  exported  food,  buX 
after  a  decade  of  Mantitt  rule  food  shortaget 
are  common  and  several  hundred  thousand 
have  died  of  starvation.  In  Libya.  Colonel  Oa- 
dhafi's  brand  of  tocialitm  treatt  trade  at  "ex- 
ploitatk>n"  and  permitt  the  circulation  of  very 
little  money.  The  result  it  large  numbers  of 
empty  thelvet  in  Tripoll't  ttate-subsidized 
ttoret.  Maoitt  polk:iet  In  China  had  devattat- 
ing  effectt  on  food  production  levelt,  and- 
many  Chinete  starved,  as  the  cun-ent  regime 
freely  admits.  Shortages  continue  to  plaque 
Communist  Vietnam,  which  fields  an  army  of 
well  over  200,000  in  occupied  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia but  which  forces  itt  own  citizenry  to 
endure  continual  thortaget  of  food.  Quong 
Ouynh  Hoa,  a  former  cabinet  minitter  in  the 
Communitt  government,  ttated  in  1982,  the 
7th  year  of  Marxist  rule  that  It  was  disastrous 
planning,  mismanagement,  and  the  ngidities  of 
ideology  which  have  left  Vietnam  in  such  a 
markedly  poor  medical  and  nutritional  condi- 
tion. Like  the  new  Ethiopia,  the  new  Vietnam 
possesses  abundant  natural  and  hunnan  re- 
sources, but  Insittt  upon  allocating  an  over- 
whelming proportion  of  them  to  the  military 
tector. 

I  am  coapontor  of  H.R.  4076,  Congressman 
Roth's  "Promotion  of  Den>ocracy  In  Ethiopia 
Act  of  1986,"  a  bill  to  impose  sanctions  on 
the  government  of  that  country.  This  bill  will 
serve  notice  on  the  government  in  Ethiopia 
that  the  United  States  recognizes  that  the 
deaths  in  Ethiopia  are  due  more  to  bad  poU- 
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tics  than  to  bad  weather  And  the  l)t«  will  be  of 
use  in  conveying  the  facts  about  the  Ethiopian 
genocide  to  the  American  people  and  the 
world. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  on  my  special  order  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGGRESSION  AND  REPRESSION 
IN  INDOCHINA 

The  SPEAKIK  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray!  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  lllinoe  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  your  attention  to  our  relations  with 
Thailand,  an  oW  and  ctose  friend  of  the  United 
States.  As  many  of  you  are  no  doubt  aware, 
our  relations  with  Thailand  go  back  over  150 
years.  Since  the  Second  World  War,  our 
friendship  has  drawn  even  closer  as  we  have 
worked  together  to  preserve  our  values  of 
freedom  arxl  indeperxience.  ThailarxJ  was 
with  us  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  sending  troops 
and  offenng  support  Today.  Thailand  faces  a 
security  threat  of  its  own  with  Soviet  support- 
ed Vietnamese  troops  lllagally  occupying 
ne«ghbofing  Cambodia.  The  international  com- 
munity has  resoundly  condemned  this  aggres- 
sion and  seeks  Vietnam's  withdrawal  and  sert- 
determination  for  the  Cambodian  people.  Thai- 
land has  the  risky  distinction  of  being  the  front 
line  state  in  this  effort.  For  this  they  deserve 
our  full  support. 

This  same  aggression  and  repression  In 
Indochina  has  led  to  a  massive  flight  of  refu- 
gees over  the  last  10  years.  The  free  nations 
in  the  region,  particularly  Ttiailand.  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  this  influx.  While  international  help 
has  been  important  it  has  been  Thailand's  hu- 
manitarian policy  of  offering  sanctuary  to 
these  unfortunate  people  which  has  saved 
countless  lives.  They  deserve  our  appreciation 
and  continued  help  in  bearing  this  burden. 

Thailand's  ability  to  carry  this  added  security 
and  refugee  burden  deperxls  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  health  of  its  ecorxjmy.  The 
most  important  element  in  the  Thai  ecorxKny 
is  rice.  The  Thai  are  ttie  most  efficient  produc- 
ers of  rice  in  the  world  and  are.  herKe.  tfie 
largest  exporters.  Recent  legislatkxi  passed 
by  this  Congress  may  adversely  affect  this 
trade  and  cause  very  serious  economic  prob- 
lems. Our  Thai  friends  have  pointed  this  out  to 
us.  We  do.  indeed,  need  to  consider  these 
wider  implications  of  tt>e  farm  bill  and  do  wtiat 
we  can  to  soften  the  effect  on  our  good 
friends  from  Thailand. 


McCARTHYISM:  THE  LAST 
DEFENSE  OP  A  FAILED  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
taking  this  time,  the  title  of  this  spe- 
cial order  is  "McCarthyism:  The  Last 
Defense  of  a  Failed  Policy. ' 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make  is 
that  some  Members  of  this  House 
have  been  yelling  about  McCarthyism 
in  response  to  very  strong  charges 
that  the  Nicaraguan  vote  matters, 
that  it  really  is  a  question  of  freedom 
or  communism,  and  that  the  votes  in 
this  House  really  are  an  important 
factor  in  what  happens  in  the  world  at 
large. 

One  gentleman  said,  and  I  quote, 
"Pnuikly,  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
heard  such  offensive  nonsense  from 
our  top  political  leaders  since  the 
1950's." 

I  think  the  reason  that  some  people 
in  this  House  are  yelling  McCarthyism 
is  that  they  cannot  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately debate  the  real  issue.  The 
real  issue  is  simple:  Is  there  a  Soviet 
empire?  Is  that  Soviet  empire  moving 
into  Central  America?  Is  the  Soviet 
empire  a  threat  to  the  United  States? 
And  do  we  have  an  obligation,  a  moral 
obligation,  a  practical  obligation,  a 
prudent  obligation,  to  try  to  help 
those  in  Central  America  who  would 
fight  for  freedom  so  that  they  can  try 
to  slow  down  the  growth  of  the  Soviet 
empire? 

Finally,  over  the  last  few  years,  have 
the  votes  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and 
particularly  of  the  radicals  and  the  lib- 
erals In  this  Congress,  had  an  effect  on 
the  world  at  large?  Have  they  had  an 
effect  that  functlonaUy  made  It  rela- 
tively easier  for  the  Soviet  empire  to 
win  specific  battles? 

Let  me  make  a  very  clear  point  here. 
I  think  the  Members  of  this  House  are 
clearly  patriotic  Americans.  I  think 
the  Americans  serving  in  this  House 
have  good  Intentions.  I  think  it  is  very 
Important  to  make  clear  we  are  not 
talking  about  whether  or  not  some 
Members  of  this  House  are  pro-Soviet. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  pro-Soviet  in 
any  way.  We  are  not  talking  about 
whether  or  not  Members  In  this  House 
are  in  any  sense  smti-Amerlcan. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  wheth- 
er it  is  possible  for  good,  decent,  well- 
meaning,  patriotic  Americans  to  just 
plain  be  wrong  and  to  be  wrong  sys- 
tematically and  to  be  wrong  again  and 
again  and  again.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  whether  or  not  the  radical 
world  view,  a  world  view  which  began 
in  many  ways  with  George  McGovem 
and  has  been  carried  up  through 
Walter  Mondale  to  the  present, 
whether  that  radical  world  view  Is  just 
plain  wrong  about  the  natiu-e  of  the 
modem  world. 
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Probably  the  best  statement  intellec- 
tually about  this  Is  a  paper  by  Frank 
Oregorsky     entitled      'What's     the 


Matter  With  Democratic  Foreign 
Policy,"  and  subtitled,  'How  the 
Modem  Democratic  Party  Has  Aban- 
doned the  Tradition  of  Harry  Tnunan 
and  John  Kennedy  and  What  That 
Might  Mean  for  America's  Safety  In  a 
Dangerous  World." 

Now  American  isolationism  Is  a  very 
old-fashioned  concept  and  It  goes  back 
in  many  ways  a  very  long  time.  In  a  lot 
of  ways,  the  radicals  of  the  modem 
era,  the  people  who  run  around  today 
crying  McCarthyism.  are  simply  old- 
fashioned  isolationists. 

We  have  had  to  have  the  debate 
again  and  again  since  1945  about  the 
nature  of  the  modem  world  and 
whether  or  not  Isolationism  works.  Let 
me  quote  a  great,  effective  antlcom- 
mimist.  Democratic  President  who 
worked  very  hard  for  an  active  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  Harry  Truman.  He 
said,  quoting  from  the  foreword  of  Mr. 
Gregorskys  paper,  but  quoting  Harry 
Tnunan,  he  said,  "I  had  a  very  good 
picture  of  what  a  revival  of  American 
isolationism  would  mean  for  the 
world.  After  World  War  II,  It  was  clear 
that  without  American  participation, 
there  was  no  power  capable  of  meeting 
Russia  as  an  equal." 

Let  me  remind  everyone  this  Is 
Harry  Trimian.  Democratic  President, 
trying  to  educate  America  about  the 
rise  of  the  Soviet  empire.  The  key 
point  he  made  was,  and  I  quote  again: 
"It  was  clear  that  without  American 
participation,  there  was  no  power  ca- 
pable of  meeting  Russia  as  an  equal." 
Let  us  look  to  Nicaragua  In  that  set- 
ting. In  recent  years  In  Nicaragua,  the 
Soviet  empire  has  spent  $1.4  billion,  In 
our  backyard.  Today  in  Nicaragua,  the 
Soviet  empire  has  sent  so  many  advi- 
sors that  for  every  two  profreedom 
guen-Ulas  In  the  mountains,  there  is 
one  full-time  advisor.  Cuban,  Soviet. 
Bulgarian,  East  German,  North 
Korean,  Vietnamese,  Ubyan.  They  are 
all  together,  they  are  all  committed  to 
building  one  more  outpost  to  the 
Soviet  empire,  one  more  anti-Ameri- 
can bastion. 

When  Costa  Rica  trembles,  when 
Honduras  Is  worried,  Guatemala  says 
maybe  they  should  negotiate,  part  of 
the  reason  is  that  those  countries  look 
at  the  U.S.  Congress,  they  look  at  our 
indecision,  our  uncertainty.  They 
watch  $1,400,000,000  of  Soviet  money 
go  Into  Nicaragua  to  build  a  Commu- 
nist base  for  the  Soviet  empire.  They 
look  at  the  American  Congress  squirm 
and  turn  and  argue  and  debate,  and 
they  say  to  themselves,  which  side  do  I 
want  to  be  on. 

This  is  a  very  practical  matter.  It  Is  a 
matter  driven  home  to  me  when  I 
talked  with  an  allied  general,  a 
German  In  1977.  That  German  general 
said  to  me  that  many  Germans  were 
worried  that  in  a  real  crisis,  American 
forces  would  pull  out  of  Europe.  And  I 
said,  iimocently.  "You  mean  like  Dun- 


kirk.'  referring  to  the  1940  defeat  of 
the  British  Army.  He  said,  "No,  I 
mean  like  Saigon." 

So  what  Is  the  track  record  If  you 
are  a  Central  American  president  or  a 
Central  American  foreign  minister  and 
you  watch  this  U.S.  Congress?  The 
track  record  Is  that  this  Congress 
voted  to  cut  aid  to  South  Vietnam  auid 
then  South  Vietnam  f.ailed.  This  Con- 
gress voted  to  cut  aid  In  Cambodia, 
and  then  Cambodia  failed.  And  the 
worst  holocaust  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
perpetrated  by  Communists. 

This  Congress  voted  to  cut  off  aid  to 
freedom  fighters  In  Angola.  The 
Cubans  sent  In  35,000  troops  and  Im- 
posed a  Soviet  colony  In  Angola,  and 
the  pro-Communist  side  won  and  the 
pro-American  side  lost. 

Again  and  again  and  again,  if  you 
are  watching,  and  you  are  someone 
out  there  saying  which  horse  should  I 
bet  on,  the  horse  of  the  Soviet  empire 
or  the  horse  of  freedom,  the  American 
horse,  what  you  see  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  is  a  group  of  people 
who  consistently  find  an  excuse  not  to 
help  the  freedom  fighters  who  consist- 
ently find  flaws  in  the  pro-American 
side  while  somehow  not  finding 
enough  wrong  with  the  pro-Soviet 
side. 

Again  let  me  quote  not  a  conserva- 
tive, not  a  Republican,  but  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  Harry  Truman. 
"Within  our  own  Nation,  I  have  seen 
many  well-meaning  groups  who  cam- 
paign for  peace  at  any  price  while 
apologizing  for  the  aggressive  acts  of 
the  Russians  as  merely  a  reflection  of 
Russian  reaction  to  our  own  tough 
policy.  Many  respectable  Americans 
espouse  such  ideas  without  realizing 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jecting our  national  security  and  the 
freedoms  for  which  we  have  fought  so 
hard." 

Notice  what  Harry  Truman  is  saying 
here.  He  uses  words  well-meaning  and 
respectable.  He  is  not  saying  that 
these  people  are  antl-Americsin,  he  is 
not  saying  these  people  are  pro-Soviet. 
He  Is  saying  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  dangers  of  the  world  they 
live  In. 

So  what  do  we  see  today?  Exactly 
the  same  language  used  by  the  radi- 
cals and  liberals  In  this  House  that 
have  been  used  year  after  year  start- 
ing in  1945.  Were  the  Russians  occupy- 
ing the  northern  half  of  Iran  In  1945? 
Were  there  good,  decent,  patriotic, 
well-meaning  Americans  that  ex- 
plained Stalin  was  scared,  we  could  not 
get  him  to  withdraw? 

Luckily  Harry  Truman  said  baloney, 
and  Harry  Truman  said  to  the  Rus- 
sians, you  have  to  pull  back,  you  have 
to  honor  your  word. 

Were  there  Communist  guerrillas 
fighting  In  Greece  and  Turkey  in 
1946?  Of  course  there  were.  Were 
there  good,  decent,  patriotic,  well- 
meaning  Americans  basically  apologiz- 


ing for  the  Communist  guerrillas,  basi- 
cally explaining  after  all,  Greece  Is  not 
perfect.  Turkey  is  not  perfect,  maybe 
we  should  stay  out  of  there:  basically 
arguing  for  isolationism  and  American 
impotence,  and  for  not  doing  any- 
thing. But  Harry  Truman  came  right 
to  this  Chamber,  stood  right  there  and 
said  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress, 
either  America  protects  freedom  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  or  some  day 
America  loses  its  own  freedoms.  And 
fortunately  there  was  a  bipartisan  coa- 
lition, people  with  the  guts,  the  cour- 
age, the  will  to  stand  up  and  say  some- 
thing we  have  never  done  before,  in 
peacetime  we  are  going  to  actively 
work  to  help  people  defend  their  own 
freedom.  And  it  was  a  long,  difficult 
war,  and  it  was  a  bloody  war.  and  ev- 
erything that  can  be  said  bad  about 
the  freedom  fighters  today  could  have 
been  said  about  the  pro-American 
effort,  the  people  who  were  for  the 
American  side  in  Greece  and  in 
Turkey.  But  If  they  had  not  been  In 
there  fighting  to  save  their  own  coun- 
tries, and  If  we  had  not  given  them  the 
money,  Greece  and  Turkey  today 
would  be  Communist,  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  would  be  Commimist, 
and  Israel  would  not  exist. 

So  you  come  down  through  the 
years,  again  and  again,  and  there  are 
good,  decent,  patriotic,  well-meaning 
Americans  who  always  find  a  reason  to 
explain  why  this  Is  not  the  year,  to  ex- 
plain why  this  is  not  the  time,  to  ex- 
plain why  this  is  not  the  group  that 
we  should  help,  this  Is  not  the  cause 
we  should  side  with,  this  Is  not  the 
place  to  get  worried.  This  is  not  a  new 
pattern.  It  happened  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  I930's  because  there  were  good, 
decent,  patriotic  Englishmen  who  did 
not  want  to  think  about  Adolph 
Hitler.  They  did  not  want  to  think 
about  nazism.  They  did  not  want  to 
think  about  the  violence  that  was 
spreading  across  Europe  which  was  de- 
scribed brilliantly  by  Winston  Church- 
ill who  said  of  Stanley  Baldwin's  for- 
eign policy  toward  Nazi  Germany,  "de- 
cided only  to  be  undecided,  resolved  to 
be  irresolute,  adamant  for  drift,  solid 
for  fluidity,  all-i>owerful  to  be  impo- 
tent." 

Now  what  was  Churchill  saying? 
Churchill  was  saying  that  there  are 
some  people  who,  faced  with  a  grave 
danger,  decide  first  of  all  this  is  not 
the  time.  It  is  never  now.  This  is  not 
the  place.  It  Is  never  here.  This  is  not 
the  cause;  it  never  quite  is  right. 

There  are  some  people  who  always 
find  the  next  opportunity  to  negotiate, 
the  next  opportunity  to  find  some 
reason  to  explain  away  Communist  be- 
havior, the  next  opportimity  to  find 
some  solution  other  than  standing 
firm. 

Interestingly,  that  danger  was  seen  a 
long  time  ago  by  the  founder  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Thomas  Jefferson. 
He  said,  and  I  quote:   "Can  the  liber- 


ties of  a  nation  be  thought  secure 
when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm 
basis,  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  these  liberties  are  the  gift 
of  God.  that  they  are  not  to  be  violat- 
ed but  with  this  wrath?" 

What  Jefferson  was  saying  was 
there  was  a  moral  imperative  for  free- 
dom. We  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
help  the  Afghans  who  today  are  trying 
to  be  free  against  the  Soviet  empire's 
Invasion  of  their  country. 
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We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  help 
the  Afghans  who  today  are  trying  to 
be  free  against  the  Soviet  Empire's  In- 
vasion of  their  country.  We  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  help  the  Cambodi- 
ans who  today  are  trying  to  be  free, 
despite  the  Vietnamese  Communist  in- 
vasion of  their  country. 

We  have  the  moral  obligation  to  try 
to  help  those  people  dying,  as  Con- 
gressman Roth  pointed  out.  1,000  a 
day  dying  in  Ethiopia  under  a  Commu- 
nist regime.  Not  because  of  a  famine, 
but  because  of  the  deliberate  political 
decisions,  the  deliberate  political  deci- 
sion to  relocate  those  people  In  order 
to  impose  tyranny  upon  them. 

We  have  the  moral  obligation  to  be 
on  the  side  of  Zavimbi.  in  Angola:  a 
man  who  has  not  been  In  the  field  for 
18  years.  For  18  long  years  he  has 
fought  first  against  the  Portuguese 
colonizers  and  now  against  the  Cuban 
and  Soviet  colonizers.  Prom  Zavimbi's 
standpoint,  it  is  just  a  new  colony,  just 
a  new  empire.  They  have  changed  the 
flags  from  Portuguese  to  Soviet  and 
Cuban.  They  have  changed  the  lan- 
guage from  Portuguese  to  Spanish  and 
Russian,  but  nothing  else  has  changed. 
The  new  colonial  armies  of  Castro  and 
Gorbachev  are  Just  as  dangerous  and 
just  as  antifreedom. 

Finally,  In  Nicaragua,  can  anyone  in 
this  body  truly  doubt  the  the  Commu- 
nist government  of  Nicaragua  is  just 
that.  Communist?  That  Ortega  is  a 
direct  ally.  In  effect  a  colonial  puppet 
of  the  Soviet  empire?  Can  anyone  in 
this  body  truly  doubt  the  people  who 
say  openly  they  are  Marxist-Leninist 
are  Just  that?  Do  not  we  owe  them  the 
respect  as  human  beings  to  be  what 
they  say  they  are? 

They  say  they  are  anti-American; 
they  say  they  stand  for  revolution 
without  borders.  They  say  they  stand 
for  a  Commimist  revolution  to  the  Rio 
Grande. 

I  thought  it  was  funny,  that  when 
Pat  Buchanan  wrote,  and  I  quote  from 
his  article: 

If  Central  America  goes  the  way  of  Nica- 
ragua, they  will  be  In  San  Diego. 

Saying,  literally,  if  all  of  Central 
America  goes  Communist,  you  will 
have  Communists  on  the  San  Diego 
County  limits  in  southern  California. 

A  number  of  traditional  left-wing 
journalists  and  politicians  have  said 
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•Oh,  that's  sUly."  Well,  in  the  first 
place  if  you  read  the  sentence,  "If 
Central  America  goes  the  way  of  Nica- 
ragua •  •  *"  if  you  count  Mexico  in 
Central  America,  by  definition  Bu- 
chanan is  right.  If  you  know  your  ge- 
ography, if  you  accept  the  postulate 
"if  it  goes  Communist."  by  definition 
the  Mexican  border  becomes  our 
southern  border  with  communism. 

In  the  second  place  you  have  to  ask 
yourself:  Do  we  have  any  evidence 
that  they,  the  Communists  in  Nicara- 
gua, the  Communists  in  Cuba,  and  the 
Communists  in  Moscow  would  like  to 
see  communism  spread  through  Cen- 
tral America? 

Well,  of  course  they  would.  They 
said  so  in  1980  on  radio.  We  have  it  on 
tape.  They  said  so  in  interviews.  They 
were  clearly  for  what  they  called  "a 
revolution  without  borders."  They  said 
flatly  and  openly  and  publicly,  that 
revolution  would  go  all  the  way  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  meaning  the  Texas 
border. 

Their  goal  clearly,  when  they  first 
talked  openly,  was  to  have  a  Commu- 
nist Central  America  including 
Mexico.  Now,  should  we  be  worried 
about  that?  Well,  let  me  suggest  to 
you:  If  you  ever  visit  the  inter-German 
border  and  then  you  visit  the  Camadi- 
an  and  Mexican  borders  with  the 
United  States,  and  you  see  the  differ- 
ence between  the  military  force  it 
takes  in  order  to  protect  freedom  on 
the  inter-German  border  or  on  the 
parallel  between  North  and  South 
Korea— it  sobers  you  up. 

Now,  our  friends  in  the  radical  wing 
of  American  politics  will  say.  'Well, 
they're  not  really  a  threat."  I  have  de- 
bated one  Member  three  or  four  times 
who  keeps  saying,  "Can  you  really  be 
afraid  of  Nicaragua?"  Of  course  the 
correct  answer  is,  "We're  not  afraid  of 
Nicaragua."  If  there  were  no  Soviet 
empire,  if  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
exist,  if  there  was  no  Cuban  colonial 
army  working  on  behalf  of  the  Soviets, 
we  would  have  no  particular  concern. 

The  question  I  posed  back  to  our 
friends  who  are  in  the  radical  and  lib- 
eral wing  of  American  politics  is,  "Are 
you  really  willing  to  argue  seriously 
that  there  is  no  Soviet  empire?  Are 
you  really  willing  to  argue  seriously 
that  Castro  is  not  Communist  and  not 
anti-American?" 

If  you  are  willing  to  accept  Soviet 
airfields  in  Central  America,  on  which 
Soviet  aircraft  can  land  after  flying 
out  of  Siberia,  taking  film  pictures  of 
American  submarines  off  Washington 
State  and  the  American  Navy  off  San 
Diego:  if  you  are  comfortable  with 
that  future,  you  should  not  worry 
about  Central  America.  If  you  are  will- 
ing to  accept  Soviet  airfields  and  mili- 
tary bases  and  naval  bases  close  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  you  should  not  worry 
about  that  future.  If  you  are  willing  to 
accept  a  Communist  party  which  has 
openly  said  it  has  an  obligation  moral- 


ly to  back  revolutions  in  its  neighbors, 
to  back  guerrilla  war,  you  should  not 
worry  about  Central  America. 

Only  if  you  are  willing  to  stand  up 
and  be  responsible  for  the  rise  of  a 
Communist  Central  America  should 
you  comfortably  vote  "no"  next  week. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  put  it  well 
in  an  essay  this  morning  entitled,  "Ex- 
ercise in  Accountability": 

EIXERCISE  IN  AcCOtrifTABILITT 

The  Reagan  administration  has  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  to  House  Democrats: 
Either  aid  the  contras  in  Nicaragua  or  take 
the  heat  for  what  happens  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Paced  with  accepting  responsibility,  the 
House  Democrats  and  the  liberal  communi- 
ty generally  are  whining  about  "McCarthy- 
ism." 

The  Democrats  have  nothing  to  fear,  of 
course,  if  they're  right  that  there  is  no 
harm  in  allowing  the  consolidation  of  a 
communist  government  in  Nicaragua.  They 
can  go  ahead  and  defeat  contra  aid  in  the 
March  19  vote,  and  nothing  bad  will 
happen.  Indeed,  if  the  Sandinistas  turned  to 
literacy  campaigns,  left  their  neighlwrs 
alone  and  negotiated  a  settlement  with  the 
Contadora  group,  the  Democrats  could 
claim  much  credit.  They  could  go  to  the 
voters  saying  they  blocked  a  reckless  adven- 
ture; why  are  they  so  affronted  at  being 
given  this  opportunity? 

They  are  affronted,  of  course,  because 
they  know  their  policy  is  wrong.  Despite  the 
words  some  feel  they  need  to  mouth,  they 
are  not  such  fools  as  to  believe  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  respecters  of  a  free  press  and  private 
property.  When  one  Democrat  complains 
that  the  contras  "are  not  an  effective  mili- 
tary force, "  he  understands  full  well  that 
this  is  because  Congress  cut  off  military  aid 
when  the  contras  were  making  rapid 
progress  in  1984.  and  because  the  Soviets 
have  been  stuffing  the  Sandinistas  with 
tanks  and  attack  helicopters.  Democrats  do 
not  for  a  minute  believe  that  "smart  diplo- 
macy" could  make  Nicaragua  turn  out  like 
the  Philippines. 

The  Democrats  understand  that  if  the 
Sandinistas  remain  in  power,  they  will  grow 
increasingly  totalitarian  and  increasingly  a 
threat  to  their  neighbors.  The  Democrats 
understand  that  there  will  be  no  negotiated 
settlement,  that  Central  America  will 
remain  in  turmoil.  They  understand  that 
with  the  contras  fading  from  lack  of  sup- 
plies, this  vote  will  give  the  Sandinistas  a 
free  ride.  They  smart  when  White  House 
aide  Pat  Buchanan  writes  that  in  the  contra 
vote  they  tu-e  either  with  the  president  or 
with  the  communists.  Their  complaint  is 
that  Mr.  Buchanan's  division  is  wrong:  their 
real  fear  is  that  it  is  right. 

How  many  more  elections  do  the  Demo- 
crats want  to  lose,  after  all.  by  nmnlng  on  a 
platform  of  American  weakness?  A  glance  at 
the  op-ed  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
shows  that  Mr.  Buchanans  rhetorical  on- 
slaught succeeded  in  no  less  than  resurrect- 
ing George  McGovem  himself  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  Democratic  position. 
Jimmy  Carter,  Walter  Mondale  and  the  San 
Francisco  convention  cannot  be  far  behind. 
If  Nicaragua  does  keep  Central  America  in 
turmoil,  a  generation  of  Republicans  will  be 
able  to  point  to  March  19  as  the  day  the 
Democrats  gave  it  away. 

This  predicament  has  the  Democrats 
writhing.  They  recognize  that  whatever  the 
polls  say  about  the  contras.  on  national-se- 
curity issues  their  party  is  fundamentally 
out  of  step  with  the  electorate.  (Indeed. 


they  probably  would  have  no  chance  of  de- 
feating contra  aid  if  their  House  majority 
were  not  swelled  by  gerrymandering.)  They 
can  no  longer  support  the  Sandinistas:  the 
last  time  they  did.  Danny  Ortega  slapped 
them  in  the  face  with  his  Moscow  junket. 
They  can  no  longer  rail  against  American 
imperialism:  they  have  Just  applauded  a 
great  imperial  venture  in  the  Philippines. 
So  they  are  reduced  to  arguments  about 
good  manners.  They  assert  that  they  are 
being  ill-treated.  They  protest  that  to  point 
out  the  likely  outcome  of  their  policies  is  to 
question  their  patriotism. 

And.  of  course,  they  importune  the  admin- 
istration to  compromise— which  is  to  say,  let 
the  DemocraU  have  the  policy  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  the  blame.  Vote  some  aid. 
but  on  the  condition  the  contras  be  starved 
another  six  months.  Giving  the  contras  Just 
enough  aid  to  stumble  on  with  no  prospect 
of  success  is  cynical,  but  it  is  also  a  brilliant 
solution  to  the  Democrats'  political  predica- 
ment. They  can  say  that  it  was  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  that  failed.  This  ploy  has  in 
fact  worked  repeatedly  in  the  past,  but  so 
far  talk  of  the  administration  compromising 
seems  to  be  mostly  the  Democrats  grasping 
at  straws. 

What  is  different  this  time  is  precisely 
that  Mr.  Reagan  has  decided  not  to  fuzz  the 
issue  but  to  sharpen  it,  not  to  compromise 
but  to  insist  on  an  up-or-down  division.  The 
vote-counters  say  he  faces  an  uphill  battle, 
and  it  is  no  surprise  that  he  should  lose  in 
the  House's  packed  committees.  Trom  out- 
side the  Beltway  the  impressive  thing  is 
that  he  won  even  one.  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices pushed  the  aid  through  in  a  30-second 
voice  vote.  It  is  a  sign  that  some  Democrats 
learn  from  painful  experience. 

The  president  has  warned  House  Demo- 
crats that  if  they  grab  the  reins  "history 
will  hold  them  accountable. "  It  will  be  fasci- 
nating to  watch  the  House  Democrats  come 
March  19:  sometimes  making  the  opposition 
responsible  produces  a  responsible  opposi- 
tion. 

That  is  a  Wall  Street  Journal  edito- 
rial. I  deliberately  took  out  the  names 
of  three  or  four  Democrats  mentioned 
because  they  are  not  on  the  floor,  and 
I  had  not  notified  them. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  am  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  debate  any  of  the  Demo- 
crats—and I  think  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  this— who  have 
been  nmnlng  around,  yelling  "McCar- 
thyism,  McCarthyism."  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  stand  and  say:  The  ques- 
tion is  not  your  patriotism;  you  are  a 
patriot.  The  question  is  your  steward- 
ship. You  have  been  a  lousy  steward. 

Again  and  again  and  again  in  this 
House,  led  by  a  radical  and  liberal  ma- 
jority of  the  Democratic  caucus,  this 
House  has  voted  to  weaken  the  side 
that  favors  freedom.  This  House  has 
voted  for  unilateral  disarmament.  If 
you  will  notice,  when  people  jump  up 
and  say,  "Let's  negotiate.  Lets  not 
send  any  aid  until  we  negotiate."  They 
never  condition  that  on  Soviet  or 
Cuban  aid.  What  they  say  is.  'The 
side  of  freedom  won't  send  any  money 
or  any  weapons  or  any  advisers,  and 
we  won't  ask  the  side  of  tyranny  to 
slow  down." 


In  other  words,  it  is  unconditional 
surrender  for  30  days,  unconditional 
surrender  for  90  days. 

D  1625 

Imagine  you  were  the  Russian  advis- 
er watching  this  Congress  on  C-SPAN, 
could  you  believe  your  eyes?  The  Rus- 
sians send  Hind  helicopters,  we  debate; 
the  Russians  send  persormel  carriers, 
we  argue;  the  Russians  send  brandnew 
machine  guns,  we  have  a  vote  to  wait 
90  days  and  talk  some. 

The  Russians  know  that  if  things 
get  bad  enough  they  may  actually 
have  to  take  out  a  couple  of  ads  in  the 
Washington  Post,  but  short  of  that 
kind  of  propaganda,  they  probably  will 
be  able  to  survive.  The  fact  is  that  rad- 
ical liberal— and  I  might  say  page  2  of 
the  Gregorsky  paper  in  which  he  cites 
a  Democrat  from  Florida  referring  to 
a  "radical  liberal  revolt,  a  last  flicker 
in  this  House  of  extremist  attitudes." 
Now  "radical  liberal"  is  not  my  term, 
it  is  not  Gregorsky's  term,  it  is  a  term 
that  seems  legitimate.  And  it  is  a  term 
I  think  based  in  large  part  on  what 
Thomas  Wolfe  called  cultural  amne- 
sia, what  French  philosopher  Jean- 
Francois  Revel,  a  former  Socialist,  de- 
scribed brilliantly  in  1976.  He  said,  and 
I  quote: 

The  historical  memory  of  the  left  is  like 
that  of  a  pillow,  it  changes  shape  when 
pounded  by  a  fist,  but  it  doesn't  know  how 
to  avoid  the  blow.  It  always  peacefully  re- 
gains its  original  shape  ready  for  the  next 
pounding. 

What  Revel  was  saying  was  last 
summer  the  left  was  shocked  when 
Ortega  left  and  went  to  Moscow.  Radi- 
cals and  liberals  who  voted  against 
helping  the  freedom  fighters  said. 
"Oh.  Ortega  made  a  terrible  mistake." 
Well,  what  did  they  think  he  was 
going  to  do?  He  had  gone  to  Moscow 
before.  He  is  an  ally  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  openly  says  he  is  a  Commu- 
nist. He  is  allied  with  Cuba.  Why 
wouldn't  he  go  to  the  capital  of  his 
side,  the  side  of  tyranny.  Again  and 
again  you  will  find  a  permanent  ability 
to  be  surprised  on  the  left  by  whatever 
the  Communists  do  next. 

The  fact  is  I  think  Gregorsky  said  it 
well  on  page  I  of  his  paper  when  he 
says  "the  growing  impact  on  America's 
oldest  political  party  of  a  defeatist 
world  view  that  is  incompetent  when 
applied  to  a  world  having  little  to  do 
with  its  assumptions."  His  point  being 
that  there  is  a  radical  world  view,  that 
that  radical  world  view  has  a  very  spe- 
cific way  about  thinking  about  reality, 
that  it  rejects  communism  as  a  possi- 
bility, refuses  to  think  seriously  about 
the  Soviet  empire,  is  not  willing  to 
look  at  the  fundamental  challenges  to 
American  survival,  is  not  willing  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  history,  In  fact  it 
has  gone  from  Vietnam  to  Cambodia 
to  Laos  to  Afghanistan  to  Ethiopia  to 
Angola,  through  Grenada  to  Nicara- 
gua and  it  has  learned  nothing. 


In  effect  the  leftwing  American 
world  view,  again  good,  decent,  patri- 
otic but  remarkably  uninformed 
people,  the  radical  world  view  in 
America  is  a  little  bit  like  a  team  that 
has  invented  the  perfect  defense 
against  the  running  play  in  football. 
They  stand  firm  and  ready  if  only  the 
other  team  would  be  dumb  enough  to 
rim  a  running  play. 

You  know  if  the  Nicaraguans  would 
launch  an  organized  military  attack 
across  the  border  into  Honduras,  they 
would  line  up  their  tanlis  and  march 
north,  by  George,  the  radicals  would 
defend  Honduras.  However,  the  Com- 
munists, who  are  pretty  smart,  have 
studied  this  Congress  for  15  years  and 
the  No.  1  question  they  ask  them- 
selves, since  America  is  an  enormously 
powerful  nation,  is  what  can  the  Com- 
munists do  to  gain  power  and  gain  ter- 
ritory and  set  up  dictatorships  that  is 
effective  but  it  doesn't  quite  get  the 
Americans  to  do  anything? 

And  so  they  have  studied  Congress 
and  every  time  an  American  Congress- 
man, particularly  radicals  and  left- 
wingers,  start  to  get  excited,  the  Com- 
munists find  a  new  reason  to  get  to- 
gether and  promise  negotiations.  In 
effect  what  the  Communists  have 
done  is  to  have  Invented  the  forward 
pass.  So  here  is  every  radical  and  every 
leftwlnger  in  America  standing  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  and  saying,  "You 
know.  If  those  Communists  launch  an 
offensive,  we  will,  by  George,  stop 
"em."  Now  as  long  as  the  Communists 
get  off  the  tank,  take  off  the  uniform, 
put  on  bluejeans,  pick  up  their  ma- 
chlneguns  and  grenades  and  walk 
across  the  border  single  file,  that  is 
not  aggression,  that  does  not  count. 

I  will  give  you  a  classic  example  I 
have  been  told  about  that  I  cannot 
quite  believe  it  Is  true  but  I  have 
heard  it  from  enough  sources  which 
tells  me  that  I  guess  it  must  be. 

Apparently  in  Angola  in  preparation 
for  a  presettlement  there  are  35,000 
Cuban  troops  because  Cuba  is  the 
chief  colonial  army  of  the  Soviet 
empire.  There  are  more  Cuban  troops 
outside  of  Cuba  than  there  are  Rus- 
sian troops  in  the  Third  World  not 
counting  the  Russians  who  are  en- 
gaged In  classic  19th-century  colonial- 
ism In  Afghanistan.  In  Angola  there 
are  35.000  Cuban  troops.  Apparently, 
we  have  been  told.  11,000  of  those 
Cuban  troops  have  now  become  natu- 
ralized Angolans. 

Now  think  about  the  wonderful  cyni- 
cal irony  of  this.  Here  you  have  the 
equivalent  of  an  Infantry  division  of 
Cuban  soldiers  becoming  Angolan.  So 
when  the  agreement  Is  signed  and 
they  say  to  the  good,  well-meaning, 
sincere  Americans,  "well,  all  of  the 
Cubans  are  going  to  leave,"  then 
24,000  will.  Now  the  11,000  that  stay 
behind  are  no  longer  Cuban,  you  see, 
they  are  Angolan.  So  the  fact  that 
they  speak  Spanish,  they  report  to 


Castro,  they  have  been  trained  by  the 
Soviet  Army,  that  does  not  count.  It  is 
cheating  for  us  to  ask  them  to  actually 
pretend  they  are  Cuban  because  you 
see  they  are  not  Cuban,  they  are  now 
Angolan  even  If  they  are  Cuban. 

Now  let  me  suggest  to  you  a  radical 
world  view  dumb  enough  to  fall  for 
that  runs  the  grave  risk  of  having  God 
decide  it  deserves  to  live  in  tyrarmy. 
We  really  do  face  the  1937,  1938.  1939 
problem  of  Baldwin  and  Chamberlain 
who  kept  finding  a  new  excuse  for 
Hitler.  Now  I  can  find  you.  I  promise 
you  as  a  former  history  teacher,  that 
this  Is  not  made  up.  I  can  find  you 
British  quotes  on  how  terrible  It  was 
of  the  Czechoslovakians  to  be  picking 
on   Nazi   Germany;    I   can   find   you 
quotes  today  about  how  terrible  it  is 
that    all    these    Nlcaraguan    freedom 
fighters  do  not  clean  up  their  act, 
without  any  reference  to  the  Commu- 
nist Government  of  Nicaragua,  to  the 
Cuban  Communists  In  Nicaragua,  to 
the  Soviet  Communists  in  Nicaragua, 
to  the  Bulgarian  Communists  in  Nica- 
ragua, the  Vietnamese  Communists  In 
Nicaragua.  It  Is  mind-boggling.  It  Is  as 
though  an  entire  generation  of  young- 
er leftwing  Americans  between   1965 
and  1970  were  frozen  In  time.  They 
learned  whatever  their  version  of  re- 
ality was  going  to  be  and  they  have 
clung  to  It  fiercely.  And  their  godfa- 
ther   is    none    other    than    George 
McGovem. 

It  is  Important  to  understand  that 
George  McGovem  did  not  suddenly 
come  to  his  views  about  the  nature  of 
communism  in  1985  or  1986  or  1967. 
McGovem's  views  were  shaped  in  the 
1940's.  McGovem  belonged  to  the  rad- 
ical wing  of  the  American  politics 
which  thought  Harry  Tnmian  was  too 
anti-Communist,  Harry  Tnmian  was 
too  belligerent,  Harry  Truman  was  too 
willing  to  try  to  take  risks  In  order  to 
stop  the  Soviet  empire.  McOovemlsm. 
which  Is  really  what  we  are  dealing 
with  In  the  House  today,  the  radical 
view  is  simply  McGovemlsm  turned 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives 
system. 

And  it  is  McGovem's  position  his- 
torically that  there  Is  always  a  good 
reason  to  explain  away  whatever  It  Is 
that  the .  Communists  are  doing  this 
month.  Do  you  think  I  exaggerate?  I 
would  suggest  you  look  over  the  years 
at  the  frequency  with  which  McGov- 
em reexplalns  Fidel  Castro  and  what- 
ever Castro's  latest  atrocity  or  latest 
outrage  is.  I  think  It  Is  useful  to  go 
back  and  look  at  McGovem's  writings 
starting  In  the  1940's  because  It  is  in 
the  1 940*8  that  McGovem  begins  to 
raise  the  issue  that  In  fact  It  is 
Truman  and  the  Americans  who  are 
causing  the  problem. 

Let  me  go  on  and  just  say  that  we 
have  a  legitimate  intellectual  tradition 
In  America  on  the  left,  legitimate  In 
the  sense  that  it  has  an  intemal  con- 
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sistency.  A  few  quotes.  Now  this  is 
McGovem  talking  about  Andropov.  It 
is  on  page  11  of  Gregorslcy's  paper. 
This  is  a  few  days  after  the  Soviets 
shot  down  the  Korean  airliner  007: 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that 
this  man  Andropov  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
guy  and  somewhat  restrained. 

Now   let   us   understand,   Andropov 
was   the   head   of   the   Soviet   secret 
police,  the  KGB,  Andropov  was  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  Hungary  when 
they  crushed  the  Hungarian  rebellion 
in  1956.  Andropov  Is  about  as  reasona- 
ble a  guy  as  the  head  of  the  Mafia. 
Andropov  is  a  man  who  cheerfully  and 
willingly  put  people  in  prison  and  got 
people  executed  and  who  had  people 
tortured.  Yet  he  could  be  described  by 
the  father  of  modem  American  radi- 
calism as  "a  reasonable  guy  and  some- 
what restrained."  Now  it  takes  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  self-deception 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  fact 
Andropov  is  a  reasonable  man.  But  the 
point  I  am  working  on  is  not  to  pick  on 
George  McGovem,  a  man  who  after 
all  lost  an  awful  lot  of  States,  but  to 
lay   the   framework   that   it   is   from 
McGovem  to  the  people  he  taught  in 
the  sixties  and  seventies  who  are  cur- 
rently in  this  House.  I  would  venture 
to  guess  that  almost  half  of  all  the 
Democrats  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  are  essentially  McGover- 
nite  in  their  world  view,  that  is,  they 
consistently  find  an  excuse  for  Soviet 
behavior  and  explain  it  away,  they 
consistently  find  a  reason  not  to  be  as 
worried  about  Soviet  activities,  they 
consistently    explain    why    America's 
allies  are  not  perfect,  and  they  consist- 
ently find  a  reason  not  to  do  anything 
currently.  It  Is  in  that  radical  world 
view  that  we  come  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, which  is:  Does  it  matter  what  the 
U.S.  Congress  does?  This  Is  the  second 
point  I  want  to  make  that  I  think  goes 
to    the    heart    of    the    McCarthyism 
charge.  I  think  what  rattles  the  left 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  the 
notion  that  some  morning  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  decide  to  look  at  the 
cost  of  the  last  15  years  of  radical  for- 
eign policy.  They  may  decide  to  look 
at  the  cost  of  being  wrong  again  and 
again  about  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
empire.  I  think  what  rattles  some  of 
the    people   who    have    been    yelling 
McCarthyism  in  the  past  week  is  when 
you  look  at  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
empire  and  you  look  at  the  last  15 
years,  an  awful  lot  of  people  died,  an 
awful   lot   more  people  were  put   in 
prison  camps,  and  a  whole  lot  more 
people  now  live  in  tyrarmy,  while  sev- 
eral   million    people    fled.    The   boat 
people  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Cubans 
who  fled  across  to  Florida,  people  who 
fled  from  Nicaragua,  people  who  fled 
Ethiopia. 

In  that  setting  I  think  you  have  to 
come  to  this  question:  Is  there  a  rela- 
tionship between  votes  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  what 


the  Soviet  empire  does?  I  would  argue 
that  there  is  a  relationship,  that  the 
Soviet  empire  clearly  studies  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  that  the 
Soviet  empire  says  "How  big  a  risk  can 
we  take  in  Angola  this  year,  in  Nicara- 
gua, in  Afghanistan,  in  Cambodia?" 

When  the  U.S.  Congress  sends  the 
signal  that  America  is  confused,  that 
America  is  undecided,  that  America  is 
weak,  then  the  Soviet  empire  takes  a 
bigger  risk.  When  the  American  Con- 
gress sends  a  signal  that  we  are  firm, 
that  we  are  strong,  that  we  are  deci- 
sive, then  the  Soviet  empire  takes  a 
smaller  risk.  In  that  sense  I  think  you 
have  to  ask  the  question  do  the  votes 
matter?  This  is  not  just  a  debating  so- 
ciety. I  used  to  be  a  college  teacher.  I 
love  a  good  debate.  I  think  it  is  fine  to 
talk  about  ideas.  But  we  have  real 
power. 

When  we  voted  to  cut  off  aid.  to  cut 
off  aid  to  South  Vietnam  it  had  a  real 
impact.  Let  me  read  from  a  book 
review  by  Fox  Butterfield,  who  was 
the  New  York  Times  correspondent  in 
Vietnam,  reviewing  a  book  on  the  fall 
of  Saigon.  He  says: 

Congress  deserves  Its  share  of  the  blame, 
too.  in  cutting  military  aid  to  Vietnam  from 
$2.5  billion  In  fiscal  1973  to  a  projected  $700 
million  in  1975.  It  reduced  Saigon's  forces  to 
only  2  percent  of  the  funds  and  supplies 
American  soldiers  got  In  1968.  The  cuts 
spread  defeatism  among  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

Now,  is  Butterfield,  a  New  York 
Times  columnist,  a  McCarthyite?  Is  he 
saying  the  Congress  was  procommu- 
nism  in  Vietnam? 

No;  he  is  saying  that  the  conse- 
quences of  well-meaning,  well-inten- 
tioned votes  were  to  guarantee  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  felt  deserted, 
that  their  troops  lost  morale,  that 
they  were  weakened,  and  that  ulti- 
mately the  North  Vietnamese  would 
win. 

In  that  setting,  what  signals  have  we 
been  sending  around  the  world?  They 
are  pretty  confusing.  Ronald  Reagan 
gives  tough  speeches,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress often  fiddles  around,  debates, 
passes  the  inadequate  amounts  of 
money  with  many  strings  attached 
without  any  clear  resolution  or  clear 
strategy.  Some  of  that  burden,  frank- 
ly, is  on  the  executive  branch. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  State  Department,  the  Defense 
Department  have  now  for  15  years 
been  used  to  dealing  with  an  American 
political  system  which  has  not  got  the 
will  and  the  determination  to  ensure 
that  the  forces  of  freedom  are  capable 
of  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
empire. 
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In  some  ways,  our  bureaucracy  has 
slowed  down  and  has  weakened  in  its 
own  resolve  and  in  its  own  toughness 
to  match  the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 


But  a  great  deal  of  that  burden.  I 
think,  is  on  American  politicians  and 
on  the  Congress  itself.  When  we  are 
not  clear  about  whether  or  not  our 
backyard  matters,  we  should  be  wor- 
ried. 

Recently  Qadhafi.  clearly  an  enemy 
of  America,  probably  the  chief  backer 
of  terrorism  in  the  world,  the  dictator 
in  charge  of  Libya,  the  largest  single 
purchaser  of  Soviet  arms,  said  that  he 
is  backing  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists. Why?  Because  they  are  waging 
war  in  America  in  America's  baclcyard. 
Recently  the  Cuban  Communist 
Party  in  its  Congress  passed  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  and  supporting  the 
Communists  in  Nicaragua  to  help 
defeat  America.  It  is  their  language, 
not  ours. 

Now,  the  Soviets  know  that  they  are 
engaged  in  a  war  in  Central  America 
to  impose  dictatorship.  The  Cuban 
Communists  Itnow  that  they  are  work- 
ing as  the  colonial  ally  of  the  Soviets 
to  impose  a  Commimist  colony  in 
Nicaragua.  The  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists know  that  they  are  engaged  in  a 
war  against  North  Americans  and  a 
war  against  the  United  States  because 
they  want  to  impose  a  pro-Soviet  dic- 
tatorship. 

Meanwhile,  in  this  House  people 
talk  as  though  we  are  in  a  PTA  discus- 
sion with  decent  people  we  just  do  not 
understand  very  well. 

Charles  Krauthammer,  the  foreign 
policy  editor  for  the  New  Republic,  in 
a  brilliant  essay  on  mirror  imaging, 
made  the  point  that  American  liberals 
have  this  passion  for  pretending  that 
the  other  guy  is  like  us.  that  for  a  long 
time  American  liberals  said  we  could 
reason  with  Khomeini  because  we  did 
not  understand  that  Khomeini  in  fact 
in  Iran  is  very  different  from  us.  We 
said  we  can  really  sit  down  and  talk 
with  Qadhafi  because  we  did  not  un- 
derstand that  Qadhafi  was  a  bitterly 
anti-Western,  bitterly  anti-American 
dictator  allied  with  the  Soviet  empire, 
hating  Israel  and  trying  to  destroy 
both  America  and  Israel,  and  is  differ- 
ent from  us. 

So  we  come  to  the  same  problem 
today  in  Nicaragua.  The  Nicaraguan 
Communists  are  not  like  us.  They  are 
not  a  Kiwanis  Club  or  a  Rotary  Club 
gathering,  sitting  around  talking 
about  democracy  and  freedom,  being 
misimderstood  by  good  Americans. 
The  Nicaraguan  Communists  are  ex- 
actly what  the  term  Implies.  They  are 
people  who  have  studied  Leninism, 
who  are  determined  to  use  a  secret 
police  state  to  impose  their  will  on 
first  their  own  country  through  their 
terror,  as  trained  by  the  Cubans  and 
the  Bulgarians  and  the  East  Germans, 
and  then  with  the  help  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  Soviet  training,  to  organize 
guerrilla  armies  for  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama,  for  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  and  Mexico. 


That  is  not  scare  talk.  That  is  the 
exact  normal  history  of  precisely  what 
Lenin  wrote  about  for  30  years,  pre- 
cisely what  Stalin  wrote  about  for  30 
years,  precisely  what  Gorbachev 
makes  speeches  on.  It  is  exactly  what 
we  know  they  do.  It  is  a  virus,  the 
virus  of  communism. 

Yet.  faced  with  that  disease  in  our 
own  backyard— and  remember  Nicara- 
gua is  closer  to  Miami  than  Miami  is 
to  Washington,  DC.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  boat  people  fleeing  across  the 
ocean.  They  can  walk  north.  The  best 
estimate  we  have,  based  on  what  we 
have  seen  In  Afghanistan,  In  Vietnam, 
in  Cuba,  in  Ethiopia,  is  that  if  Central 
America,  including  Mexico,  is  destabi- 
lized, if  communism  spreads,  we  can 
expect  between  10  million  and  15  mil- 
lion refugees  to  walk  north.  That  is 
not  scare  talk. 

When  we  see  one  of  our  good  left- 
wing  friends,  decent,  well-meaning  pa- 
triotic Americans  say,  how  can  we  talk 
like  that,  the  correct  answer  ought  to 
be,  how  can  you  go  to  Miami  and  not 
talk  like  that?  How  can  you  talk  to 
any  former  Cuban  national  who  is  now 
an  American  citizen  and  not  talk  like 
that?  How  can  you  come  to  my  district 
and  interview  Laotians  and  Vietnam- 
ese and  not  talk  like  that?  How  can 
you  go  and  stand  in  the  camps  in  Paki- 
stan and  talk  to  Afghan  refugees  and 
not  talk  like  that? 

The  challenge  ought  to  be  to  the 
American  left,  how  many  years  can 
you  remain  willfully  blind  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  world  you  live  in?  The 
burden  of  saying  there  will  be  no  refu- 
gees if  communism  spreads  ought  to 
be  on  those  who  are  standing  In  the 
middle  of  refugees? 

Is  it  not  incredible  that  the  Ameri- 
can left  in  a  mindless  way  can  reject 
all  of  the  history  of  the  past  15  years, 
and  once  again  walk  in  this  Chamber 
and  pretend  that  there  are  no  conse- 
quences to  its  votes,  that  this  is  all 
just  a  disagreement  between  good, 
well-meaning  people? 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
hope  that  over  the  next  few  days  the 
Members  of  this  body  who  are  so 
eager  to  run  around  screaming  McCar- 
thyism will  feel  secure  enough  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  debate.  A  number  of 
us  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  are  very 
willing  to  debate  radicals  and  liberals 
in  both  parties.  We  do  not  think  it  Is 
purely  a  partisan  phenomenon.  We 
think  that  there  is  a  serious  intellectu- 
al mind  set  which  began  with  people 
like  George  McGovem  in  the  1940'8 
and  Henry  Wallace,  which  opposed 
Harry  Truman,  opposed  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, opposed  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
which  is  still  today  for  an  isolationist 
weak  America  hiding  from  a  danger- 
ous world.  We  think  it  is  Important  to 
debate  whether  or  not  there  Is  a 
Soviet  empire,  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
real  threat,  whether  or  not  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  do  things  about  them. 


It  is  to  that  debate  In  the  next  few 
days  we  would  be  glad  to  come  and 
share  time  with  any  of  those  radicals 
or  liberals  who  are  willing  to  defend 
their  views  without  name-calling, 
without  yelling  emotional  words,  but 
simply  step  by  step  to  talk  the  real 
facts  of  the  real  world  and  the  real 
history  of  the  last  16  years. 


RESOLUTION  OF  INQUIRY  ON 
U.S.  AID  TO  THE  CONTRAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week  the 
House  will  start  debating  whether  we  should 
provide  any  more  aid  to  the  Contras.  That  Is 
an  important  issue,  and  I  do  not  want  to  de- 
tract from  the  seriousness  of  that  debate.  But 
I  would  like  to  shift  the  focus  here  for  just  a 
moment.  Because  I  t>elieve  we  face  an  equal- 
ly important  issue:  the  responsible  manage- 
ment of  public  funds. 

Since  Ronald  Reagan  has  taken  office  we 
have  sent  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$70  to  $100  million  in  aid  to  ttie  Contras. 
Now,  the  Presktont  is  asking  for  $100  mlllk>n 
more.  What  I  would  like  to  talk  about  today  is 
whether  the  money  we  have  provided  in  the 
past  for  this  purpose  has  been  spent  within 
the  guidelines  established  by  the  Congress 
and  in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner.  The 
answer  to  these  questions  should,  I  think, 
weigfi  heavily  on  the  decision  we  will  make 
next  week  on  additional  aid. 

Last  Year,  this  body  voted  to  give  $27  mil- 
ton  to  the  Contras.  This  aid  was  supposed  to 
be  for  humanitarian  purposes.  Not  one  U.S. 
dollar  was  to  be  used  for  letfial  purposes.  This 
legislation  contained  the  following  provisk>n: 

The  President  shall  establish  appropriate 
procedures  to  ensure  that  any  humanitarian 
assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  is  used  only  for  the  intended  pur- 
pose and  Is  not  diverted  (through  barter,  ex- 
change, or  any  other  means)  for  acquisition 
of  weapons,  weapons  systems,  ammunition, 
or  other  equipment,  vehicles,  or  material 
which  can  be  used  to  Inflict  serious  bodily 
harm  or  death. 

This  was  congressional  intent.  None  of  this 
akj  was  to  be  used  for  anything  but  humanitar- 
ian purposes,  and  the  administration  was  sup- 
posed to  make  sure  that  this  was  carried  out. 
The  President  signed  this  law  arxj  agreed  to 
provide  this  guarantee. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
review  how  the  U.S.  Government  went  atx>ut 
providing  this  humanitarian  assistance.  Ac- 
cording to  GAO  spokesman  Frank  Conahan's 
testimony  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  goods  purchased 
with  U.S.  aid  dollars  fall  into  two  categories: 
goods  and  services  purchased  inside  the 
United  States  and  those  goods  and  services 
purchased  outside  the  United  States. 

The  bulk  of  his  aid— 58  percent— was  spent 
on  goods  and  services  purchased  outside  the 
United  States  and,  according  to  Conahan, 
payment  was  not  made  directly  to  a  supplier. 
Instead,  money  was  deposited  in  a  Miami 
bank   account   of   one   of   several   brokers 


chosen  by  regional  suppliers  to  act  on  their 
behalf.  The  United  States  put  S7.1  miiNon  in  a 
bank  account  in  Miami.  And  what  has  hap- 
pened to  this  money? 

According  to  GAO.  there  is  "no  audit  trail 
showing  payments  from  the  brokers'  accounts 
to  suppliers  and  only  partial  documentation  of 
shipments  from  the  suppliers  to  the  resistance 
forces."  We  put  $7.1  milKon  dollars  in  a  bank 
in  Miami  and  tt>ere  Is  no  proof  that  ti>e  money 
has  been  spent  on  humanitarian  akl  to  the 
Contras.  And  there  is  only  partial  documenta- 
tion of  shipments  to  the  Contras. 

There  have  been  di8turt>ing  reports  that  the 
GAO  can  not  confirm  whether  United  States 
aid  to  the  Contras  was  pooled  together  in 
these  accounts  in  Miami  with  ottier  donatk>nt 
from  around  the  world  and  used  as  a  single 
fund  to  provide  akJ  to  tf)e  Contras.  United 
States  humanitarian  akJ  couM  have  been  used 
to  purchase  guns  and  ammunitk>ns,  but  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing.  What  good  does  all 
the  debating  In  this  Chamber  do,  if  tfw  will  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  Is  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  pa- 
penwork  in  a  Miami  bank? 

It  is  diffkMlt  to  believe  that  millions  of  dot- 
lars  of  U.S.  money  have  been  handled  this 
carelessly.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  wftat 
the  money  was  spent  on.  And  it  is  going  to 
get  worse.  According  to  the  GAO  report,  de- 
spite what  Conahan  calls  deficient  controls 
over  expenditures  outskle  the  United  States, 
more  and  more  of  the  assistance  fund  is 
being  spent  outside  the  United  States  all  the 
time. 

And  what  about  those  dollars  that  have 
managed  to  reach  the  Contras.  The  President 
was  directed  to  provide  an  assurarrce  that  ttiis 
aid  was  used  only  for  humanitarian  purposes. 
On  this  score,  the  GAO  says,  and  I  quote,  that 
'The  Department  (of  State)  does  not  have 
procedures  and  controls  which  would  allow  it 
to  provkle  these  assurances. '  According  to 
Frank  Conahan,  the  people  in  our  Goverrv 
ment  who  have  been  charged  with  administer- 
ing the  $27  millk)n  aid  appropriation  are 
"unable  to  observe  the  end  <  se  of  procured 
Items  to  ensure  that  they  were  not  diverted, 
bartered,  or  exchanged. " 

In  other  words:  the  Presklent  has  not  met 
his  obligation  under  the  law.  He  was  directed 
by  Congress  to  provkle  us  with  certain  assur- 
ances, and  he  has  not  done  that. 

So,  this  is  where  we  stand.  We  have  provkl- 
ed  $27  million  in  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  Contras.  Of  the  $12.2  million  that  has 
been  spent  so  far,  $7.1  million  is  unaccounted 
for.  We  do  not  know  where  it  is  or  what  it  has 
pakj  for. 

And  now,  without  having  any  guarantees 
that  this  control  will  be  provkled  in  the  future 
the  President  wants  us  to  provkle  $100  millk>n 
more.  And  that  is  just  the  beginning.  It  has 
been  reported  that  the  CIA  thinks  the  Presi- 
dent's request  removes  all  restrictkjns  on  Its 
use  of  its  own  contingency  fund  in  order  to 
provide  further  aid  to  the  Contras. 

That  means  we  are  no  longer  talking  alxxjt 
$100  million.  I  fact,  $100  milton  would  be  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the  amount  of 
money  the  CIA  would  flood  the  Contras  with  if 
given  the  chance.  How  much  are  we  talking 
about?  $200  million?  $500  milton?  $1  billion? 
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We  do  not  know.  And  if  the  OA  uses  its  con- 
tingency funds  we  will  never  know. 

If  we  can  not  be  sure  wtiere  $27  million  has 
gone,  how  will  we  know  where  $1  tjillion  has 
gone?  To  appropriate  this  money  would  t»e 
reckless.  Worse,  it  wouW  violate  the  trust  the 
people  have  placed  in  us  as  trustees  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  introducing  today  a 
resolution  of  inquiry.  First  of  all,  this  resolution 
directs  ttie  President  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  all  available  information  that  traces  the 
expenditure  of  funds  under  the  $27  million  ap- 
propriation. I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  as 
anxious  as  I  am  to  know  more  about  this  bank 
in  Miami  and  these  "authonzed  brokers."  We 
especially  need  to  know  before  we  give  them 
a  blank  check.  My  resolution  of  inquiry  would 
direct  the  President  to  tell  us  what  the  admin- 
istration knows  about  this  bank  and  these  bro- 
kers. 

Second,  wtwt  is  ttie  end  use  of  the  items 
U.S.  aid  money  has  procured?  If  U.S.  akl  has 
pakj  for  medicine,  is  this  medicine  being  used 
to  treat  the  wounded  or  sick,  or  is  it  being 
sow  or  traded  for  ammunition?  The  resolution 
I  am  introducing  directs  the  President  to  tell 
us  what  he  knows  about  the  end  use  of  pro- 
cured items. 

We  are  talking,  potentially,  about  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Federal  dollars;  dollars  the 
American  taxpayers  have  earned  with  the 
sweat  off  their  brow.  They  have  entrusted  us 
to  spend  their  nwney  wisely  Already  we  have 
poured  $12  millkjn  into  a  bottomless  pit.  Who 
knows  what  our  money  has  paid  for?  Show  us 
proof  of  where  our  money  is  going.  Show  us 
that  our  medk»ne  and  ckjthing  are  not  being 
traded  for  guns  and  ammunition.  Show  us  that 
the  letter  of  the  law  is  being  carried  out. 

Congress  cannot  and  must  not  act  on  this 
$100  million  aid  request  until  all  the  facts  are 
in.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  put  aside  the  partisan  debate  on  tt)e 
Nrcaragua  issue.  Look  instead  to  where  the 
public  funds  are  being  spent  and  wtiether  this 
expenditure  is  consistent  with  the  law  and  with 
our  responsibilities  as  trustees  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

We  need  to  know.  We  must  know.  We  have 
pakj  for  the  right  to  know. 
Ttie  foltowing  is  the  text  of  the  resolution: 
H.  Ris.  395 
Resolution  directing  the  President  to  pro- 
vide certain  documents  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  concerning  the  use  of  the 
$21,000,000  appropriated  for  humanitari- 
an assistance  for  the  Nicaxaguan  demo- 
cratic resistance 

Resolved,  That  not  later  than  7  days  after 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  provide  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  the  following  Information: 

(1)  Any  documents  concerning  financial 
transaction  relating  to  the  procurement 
outside  the  United  SUtes  of  any  equipment, 
supplies,  or  other  goods  for  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  resistance  using  the  $27,000,000 
appropriated  by  Congress  In  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act.  1985.  specifically 
including— 

(A)  any  dociunent  authorizing  the  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  of  funds  for  such  pro- 
curement: 

<B)  any  document  concerning  any  pay- 
ment or  other  transfer  of  funds  for  such 
procurement  to  or  through  any  bank  or 
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other  financial  Institution,  broker,  supplier, 
or  other  person:  and 

(C)  any  document  concerning  any  direct 
or  indirect  disbursement  of  cash  to  the  Nlc- 
araguan democratic  resistance  (including 
documents  showing  the  amount  and  recipi- 
ents of  the  cash  and  documenU  showing 
how  the  cash  was  used). 

(2)  Any  documents  showing  whether  the 
equipment,  supplies,  or  other  goods  pro- 
cured outside  the  United  States  with  those 
funds  were  received  by  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance. 

(3)  Any  documents  concerning  the  actual 
end  use  of  the  equipment,  supplies,  or  other 
goods  procured  with  those  funds.  Including 
any  document  concerning  whether  any  such 
goods  were  traded,  bartered,  or  exchanged 
for  any  other  goods.  Including  any  trade, 
barter,  or  exchange  for  goods  which  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  of  humanitarian 
assistance  contained  in  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1985. 


Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  for  60  min- 
utes. March  18. 

Mr.  CoLEMAi*  of  Texas,  for  80  min- 
utes. March  19. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  for  60  min- 
utes. March  20. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gingrich)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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HJ.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  16.  1988.  as  "Freedom  of  Information 
Day." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BRUCE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  March 

13. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire) to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes.  March  13. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer.  for  60  minutes. 
March  18. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer.  for  60  minutes. 
March  19. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  60  minutes. 
March  20. 

Mr.     Gingrich,     for     60     minutes, 

March  11. 
Mr.     Gingrich,     for     60     minutes, 

March  12. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes. 
March  13. 

»4r.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes, 
March  14. 

Mr.  Beretjter,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoRTON,  for  60  minutes.  March 

18. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  DtJRBiN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.    Kastenmeier,    for    5    minutes. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  It  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  Is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,637. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire) and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Yoong  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Coorteh. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Weber. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  UOALL. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3851.  An  act  to  amend  section  901  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser- 
vation Act,  and 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore. 

H.R.  1614.  An  act  entitled  the  "Pood  Secu- 
rity Improvements  Act  of  1986." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  imtil 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1986,  at  3  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2958.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting a  report  giving  the  status  as  of 
March  1,  1986,  of  77  rescission  proposals  and 
58  deferrals  contained  In  the  first  three  spe- 
cial messages  of  fiscal  year  1986.  pursuant 
to  2  U.S.C.  685(e)  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-178):  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  order 
to  be  printed. 

2959.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  amendments  to  the  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial,  United  States.  1984,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  836(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2960.  A  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  effects  of  contract- 
ing for  guard  and  flrefightlng  services  In  the 
Department  of  Defense,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  99-145,  section  1232(b)  (99  Stat.  733);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2961.  A  letter  from  General  Counsel.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  and  for  working  capital 
funds,  to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces  and 
for  other  purposes,  along  with  a  similar  re- 
quest for  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2962.  A  letter  from  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs) 
Department  of  the  Treasury;  transmitting  a 
repori  analyzing  the  Impact  of  IMF-sup- 
ported economic  adjustment  programs  Im- 
plemented during  1984  on  the  provision  of 
iMuic  human  needs  In  program  countries, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  286e-9(b):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

2963.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Self-Oovemment  and  Government  Re- 


organization Act  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  t>e  appropriated  as  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

2964.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  eighth  annual 
reix>rt  on  the  progress  being  made  toward 
the  provision  of  a  free  appropriate  public 
education  for  all  handicapped  children,  pur- 
suant to  20  U.S.C.  1418(f)(1)  (Pub.  L.  91-230, 
sec.  618(f>(l)  (89  SUt.  792;  97  SUt.  1363));  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2966,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  proposed  final 
regulations  on  the  Student  Assistance  Gen- 
eral Provisions  and  Pell  Grant  Program, 
pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(dKl):  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2966.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2967.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director, 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  an 
additional  list  of  individuals  who  in  the  pre- 
ceding 5  years  made  two  or  more  trips  In- 
volving foreign  travel  financed  in  whole  or 
part  by  grants  from  the  Private  Sector  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-164,  sec- 
tion 207(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2968.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Commu- 
nity and  Family  Support,  Department  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  U.S. 
Army  Nonappropriated  Fund  Employee  Re- 
tirement Plan  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2969.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  a  report  on  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  activities  during  calendar 
year  1985.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2970.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
describing  the  Commission's  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  activities  during  calendar 
year  1985,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d>;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operatloru. 

2971.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate 
Procedure  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  3073 
(H.  Doc.  No.  99-179);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3973.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  his 
certification  of  agency  compliance  with 
Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act  during  fiscal 
year  1985,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-348, 
section  7;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries, 


Mr.  OBEY:  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
The  1986  Joint  economic  report  on  the  Feb- 
ruary 1986  economic  report  of  the  President 
(Rep.  99-490).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Sute  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARNES:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Joint  Resolution  540.  Resolu- 
tion relating  to  Central  America  pursuant  to 
the  International  Security  and  E>evelop- 
ment  Cooperation  Act  of  1985  (adverse  Rep. 
99-483  pt.  2).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Joint  Resolution  540.  Resolution 
relating  to  Central  America  pursuant  to  the 
International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1985  (Rep,  99-463,  pt.  8). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  4362.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.R.  4363.  A  bill  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himaelf,  Mr. 
RoBoiTS,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia): 

H.R.  4364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  to 
ensure  safer  pesticides  and  to  better  protect 
the  public  and  the  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU; 

H.R.  4366.  A  bill  to  require  retailers  to  col- 
lect sales  and  use  taxes  on  interstate  sales 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  to  require  such  reUUers  to  file  Infor- 
mation returns  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  the  purpose  of  asalstlng  States  in 
the  collection  of  such  taxes:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  4366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  secure  the  righU  of 
authors  of  pictorial,  graphic,  and  sculptural 
works  to  the  display  of  their  works,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 

H.R.  4367.  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  crimi- 
nal offense  for  terrorist  acU  against  U.S.  na- 
tionals abroad;  to  provide  sentencing  proce- 
dures for  certain  capital  offenses:  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  LOWRY  of  Washington: 

H.R.  4368.  A  bill  to  amend  part  C  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  to  provide  that  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  benefits  under  the  civil 
service,  military,  and  Postal  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  programs  shall  be 
exempt  from  reduction  pursuant  to  seques- 
tration orders  Issued  with  respect  to  fiscal 
year  1987  and  subsequent  fiscal  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oi>eratlons. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
Wnaa.  and  Mrs.  Smitn  of  Nebras- 
ka): 

H.R.  4369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  provide  credit  assist- 
ance to  certain  borrowers  of  loans  made  by 
Institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit  System,  and 
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for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  NICHOUS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

HoPKiHS.  Mr.  AsPiN.  Mr.  Skkltom, 

Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  McCumy.  Mr. 

Kasich.  and  Mr.  Blaz): 

H.R.  4370.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 

States  Code,  to  reorganize  the  Department 

of  Defense,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  4371.  A  bill  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  take  measures  to  improve  security  of 
U.S.  military  installations  overseas  and 
should  provide  antiterrorism  training  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  de- 
pendents stationed  overseas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  4372.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  mixtures  of 
2.4.-dinitro-6-octyl  phenyl  crotonate.  2.6-din- 
itro-4-octyl  phenyl  crotonate  and  nitrooctyl 
phenols  (dinocap).  and  on  mixtures  of  dlno- 
cap  with  application  adjuvants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  4373.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  mixtures  of 
maneb.  zineb.  mancozeb.  metiram,  stabilizer, 
and  application  adjuvants;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4374.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  mixtures  of 
l.l-bis<4-chlorophenyl)-2.2.2- 
trichloroethanol   (dicofol)   and   application 
adjuvants;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

H.R.  4375.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  3-amino-3- 
methyl-1-butyne;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4376.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  cross-linked 
polyvinylbenzyltrimethylammonium  chlo- 
ride (cholestyramine  resin  USP);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4377.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  mixtures  of 
mancozeb.  dinocap.  stabilizer  and  applica- 
tion adjuvants;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    UDALL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Vento,  Mrs.  Byrom.  and  Mr.  Lojah): 
H.R.  4378.  A  bill  to  govern  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  commemorative  works  within  the 
National  Capital   Region  of  the  National 
Park  System,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.    HUGHES   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Casper.  Mr.  Couchlih.  Mr.  Dorgar 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Prkhzei,  Mr. 
Oberstar.   Mr.   Sabo.    Mr.   Saxtow. 
Mr.  StKORSKi.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr. 
VEirro.  and  Mr.  Weber): 
H.J.  Res.  560.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1988  as  the  "Year  of  New  Sweden":  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.    Edwards    of    California.    Mr. 
CoYHB,   Mr.   Hayes.   Mr.   Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  TRAncAirr.  Mr.  Luw- 
CREX.    Mr.    EVAKS    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Smith    of    Florida,    Mr.    Frakklik. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Bosco. 
Mr.  PnsTER,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.    Hortoh,    Mr.    Anderson,    Mr. 
Savage.      Mr.      Kastenmeier.      Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Blaz, 
Mr.    LowRY    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Nielson 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Moorz,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 


Dellums.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California, 

Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 

ScHUMER.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Morrison 

of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Moorheao.  Mr. 

Uvincston.      Mr.       Rahall.      Mr. 

Boland.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 

McDade.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 

HiLER.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Wortley. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Broompield.  Mr. 

Michel.    Mr.    Evans   of    Iowa.    Mr. 

Chandler.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Hutto. 

Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Cobey. 

Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Ford 

of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 

Carolina.       Mr.       Pashayan.       Mr. 

MoNSON.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.    Matsui,    Mr.    Stenholm.    Mr. 

McHugh.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Ackerman,  and 

Mr.  Foley): 
H.J.  Res.  561.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1986  as  "Fair  Housing  Month;"  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  (for  himself, 
Mrs.    Burton    of    California,    Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Young 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Puster.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Danne- 
METER.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Daub.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.    Recula.    Mr.    Dwyer    of    New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  MoNSON.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Pogli- 
ETTA.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
SiLJANDER.      Mr.      Martinez.      Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.    Valentine,    Mr.    Howard,   and 
Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii): 
HJ.  Res.  562.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1986  as  "National  Child 
Safety  Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt. Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER): 

H.  Res.  395.  Resolution  directing  the 
President  to  provide  certain  documents  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  concerning 
the  use  of  the  $27,000,000  appropriated  for 
humanitarian  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


Private  Resolution 
Mr.  ROE  Introduced  a  private  resolution 
(H.  Res.  396)  recognizing  and  commending 
Lee  lacocca  for  his  contribution  in  th"  ren- 
ovation of  the  SUtue  of  Uberty  and  EllU 
Island,  and  calling  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  reinstate  Mr.  lacocca  as 
Chairman  of  the  SUtue  of  Uberty-Ellte 
Island  Centennial  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIAI^ 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

306.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  South  Dakota, 
relative  to  providing  a  line  item  veto  for  the 
President  on  appropriation  bills;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

307.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  participa- 
tion in  the  preparation  and  celebration  of 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
H.R.  21;  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
H.R.  513:  Mr.  Mollohan. 
H.R.  796:  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
H.R.  839:  Mr.  Yatron. 
H.R.  1140:  Mr.  Huckaby. 
H.R.  1145:  Mr.  Leland. 
H.R.  1435:  Mr.  Moakley  and  Mr.  Olim. 
H.R.  1436:  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Horton.  and 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 
H.R.  1507:  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
H.R.  1669:  Mrs.  Boxiat. 
H.R.  1769:  Mr.  Bevill. 
H.R.   1916:  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and 
Mr.  Carr. 
H.R.  1946:  Mr.  Oxley  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
H.R.  2011:  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hayes. 
and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  2543:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Chappie. 
Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
RowTLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
ToRRicELLi.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr.  Mollohan.  and 

Mr.  Coble.  

H.R.  2578:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mrs.  BooGS.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Broompield. 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  DioGuARDi.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Skeen.  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
H.R.  2684:  Mr.  Yatron. 
H.R.  2691:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
H.R.  2793:  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Swirr,  and 
Mr.  Hughes. 
H.R.  3002:  Mr.  Dymally. 
H.R.   3099:   Mr.   de  Lugo.   Mr.   Gray   of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Badham,  and  Mr.  Slat- 
tery. 
H.R.  3222:  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
H.R.  3436:  Mrs.  Boxer  and  Mr.  Daschle. 
H.R.  3626:  Mr.  Whittaker. 
H.R.   3689:   Mr.  Ackerman.   Mr.   Boland. 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Coluns,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr. 
Foguetta.  Mr.  Rangel,   Mr.  Stokes.   Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
Hubbard,  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  3845:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Foguetta,  and  Mr. 
Vento. 

H.R.  3916:  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi  and 
Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  3950:  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Strat- 
TON,  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  4003:  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez. Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Glickman. 
Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Traficant, 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 


H.R.  4025:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
English.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Bilirakis.  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr.  Moakley. 

H.R.  4030:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  4033:  Mr.  Feiohan. 

H.R.  40S4:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
ToRRicELLi.  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  4060:  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Qcil- 
LXN,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  ENans  of  Illinois.  Mrs. 
Bentley.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  DioOuardi.  Mrs. 
Long.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Roth. 

H.R.  4082:  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Hughes. 
and  Mr.  Waloren. 

H.R.  4107:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
and  Mrs.  Johnson. 

H.R.  4109:  Mr.  Levine  of  California  and 
Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  4119:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr. 
Frank. 

H.R.  4141:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Shum- 
WAY,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Swindall,  and  Mr. 
Porter. 

H.R.  4145:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  Armey,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4183:  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
SiuiANOER.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Lightpoot.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Rudd. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
RoDiNo.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  4189:  Mr.  Whitehurst  and  Mr. 
Mrazek. 

H.R.  4194:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Wheat.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  and  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.R.  4205:  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Acker- 
man, Mr.  Feiohan,  Mr.  Contkrs,  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Matsui.  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  4227:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Weiu, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Martinez,  and 
Mr.  Conyers. 
H.R.  4260:  Mr.  McDade  and  Mr.  Contk. 
H.R.  4275:  Mr.  Stanoeland.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules. Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Markey,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Dwrra  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  4304:  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Wortley.  and 
Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  4318:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Russo. 

H.R  4323:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Kleczka.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
H.J.  Res.  458:  Mr.  Ritter. 
HJ.  Res.  475:  Mr.  Moore.  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr 
Murphy.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mrs.  Bent 

LEY.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Young  of  Flori 

da,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr, 

Hayes,    Mr.    Carper,    Mr.    Natcher.    Mr 


Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Lioht- 
foot.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Eckert  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moak- 
ley, Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.J.  Res.  483:  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.J.  Res.  502:  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Evani  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Johnson.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  513:  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  528:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr. 
Bustamante.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  MooRE.  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.J.  Res.  541:  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Ranoel, 
Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Sisisky. 
Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Hendon,  and 
Mr.  Robinson. 

H.J.  Res,  548:  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Ranoel.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Rob.  Mr.  Traxler.  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.  Con.  Res.  233:  Mr.  McHugh. 

H.  Con.  Res.  275:  Mr.  Badham. 

H.  Con.  Res.  290:  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ranoel, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Sabo. 

H.  Res.  373:  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California. 

H.  Res.  383:  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Biurakk. 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Crank,  and 
Mr.  Laoomarsino. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
285.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Senator  Ted  8.  Nelson,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Operations,  eight- 
eenth Guam  legislature.  Agana,  Guam,  rela- 
tive to  a  proposed  Guam  airport  departure 
tax;  which  was  referred  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 1524 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
—On  page  8.  following  line  15.  add  the  fol- 
lowing additional  exemption  to  the  general 
prohibition  on  administration  of  lie  detector 
tesU: 

"(e)  Exemption  for  Domeitic  and  Inter- 
national Aviation  SEcuRmr.— Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
administration,  in  the  fulfillment  of  Inter- 
state, overseas,  or  foreign  air  transporUtlon 
■ecurity  requirements  under  sections  SIS 
and  316  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended,  of  any  He  detector  test— 

"(1)  to  an  Individual  whose  employment 
may  involve  access,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
commercial  aircraft  or  to  airport  areas 
where  access  is  restricted  for  security  pur- 
poses; or 

"(3)  to  an  individual  whose  employment 
Involves  assuring  the  security  of  commercial 
aircraft  or  airport  areas  in  fulfillment  of  re- 


quirements under  such  MCtioni  816  and 
316." 

By  Mr.  REID: 
-Page  8.  after  line  15.  Insert  the  followtni 
new  subsection: 

(e>  Legalized  Gaming  Establishment  Ex- 
emption.—(1)  This  Act  shall  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  a  lie  detector  test  on  any  employ- 
ee or  prospective  employee  of  a  gaming  es- 
tablishment regulated  under  SUte  or  local 
law. 

(3)  The  exemption  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  preempt  any  SUte  or 
local  law  which  prohlblU  or  reitrtcU  the  use 
of  He  detector  teaU. 

—Page  8.  after  line  16.  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(e)  Jewelry  Industry  Exemption,— <1) 
This  Act  shall  not  prohibit  the  use  of  a  lie 
detector  test  on  any  employee  or  prospec- 
tive employee  of  an  employer  whose  pri- 
mary business  purpose  Is  the  sale  or  manu- 
facture of  Jewelry. 

(2)  The  exemption  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  preempt  any  SUte  or 
local  law  which  prohlblU  or  restrlcU  the  use 
of  He  detector  tests. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  subatltuU.  - 
—Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sevate  and  Hove  of 
Representatives  of  the  VniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Polygraph  Reform 
Act  of  1986'. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sic.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  commerce'  has  the  meaning 
provided  by  section  3(b)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (29  U.S.C.  303(b)); 

(2)  the  term  'employer'  has  the  same 
meaning  as— 

(A)  such  term  Is  defined  In  section  3(3)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (39  U.S.C. 
163(3)):  and 

(B)  the  term  'carrier'  Is  defined  In  section 
1  of  the  Railway  Ubor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  161): 

(8)  the  term  polygraph  examination' 
means— 

(A)  any  examination  Involving  the  use  of 
any  polygraph,  deceptograph.  voice  stress 
analyzer,  psychological  stress  evaluator,  or 
any  other  similar  device  which  Is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  deception  or  verify- 
ing the  truth  of  sUtemenU:  and 

(B)  any  Interview  of  any  employee  or  pro- 
spective employee  that  uses  any  device  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (A)  regardless  of 
terms  used  In  reporting  to  an  employer  the 
findings,  opinions,  or  sUtemenU  made  In  or 
results  of  such  examination; 

(4)  the  term  polygraph  examiner'  means 
any  person  who  conducu  a  polygraph  exam- 
ination as  defined  In  paragraph  (8)  of  this 
section;  and 

(6)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

PINDINOI  AND  purpose 

8k.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(I)  the  improper  use  of  polygraph  exami- 
nations In  work  situations  In  Industries  en- 
gaged In  IntersUte  commerce  Imposes  a  sub- 
stantial burden  on  IntersUte  commerce 
through  loss  of  employment  and  employ- 
ment opportunities:  and 

(3)  the  free  flow  of  goods  and  services  In 
IntersUte  commerce  Is  burdened  by  theft, 
dishonesty,  and  breaches  of  trust  by  dishon- 
est employees  and  by  crimes  committed 
against  employees,  customers,  and  the 
public. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 
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(1)  establish  minimum  standards  for  the 
use  of  polygraphs  In  employment: 

(2)  encourage  the  SUtes  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  to  administer  such  stand- 
ards in  accordance  with  the  policies  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  provide  relief  for  the  improper  use  of 
polygraphs:  and 

(4)  provide  for  Federal  oversight  of  the 
administration  of  such  standards. 

PROHIBITION  OP  POLYGRAPH  TESTING  NOT  IN 
ACCORDANCE  WFTH  MINIMUM  STANDARDS 

Sec.  4.  No  employer  may  take  any  action 
affecting  the  employment  status  of  an  em- 
ployee or  prospective  employee,  if  such 
action  is  based  on  the  results  of  a  polygraph 
examination  of  such  employee  or  prospec- 
tive employee  that  has  not  been  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  sections  5  and  6  of 
this  Act. 
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RIGHTS  OP  POLYGRAPH  EXAMINEE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  prospective  examinee 
shall  sign  a  notification  prior  to  any  poly- 
graph examination  which  states  that— 

(1)  such  examinee  is  consenting  voluntari- 
ly to  take  the  examination: 

(2)  the  polygraph  examiner  may  not  in- 
quire into— 

(A)  religious  beliefs  or  affiliations; 

(B)  beliefs  or  opinions  regarding  racial 
matters; 

(C)  political  beliefs  or  affiliations; 

(D)  sexual  pre  erences  or  activities,  unless 
necessary  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
the  employee  to  be  employed  ( 1)  by  a  nurs- 
ing home,  rest  home,  sanitariimi.  hospital, 
day  nursery  or  similar  child  care  facility,  or 
such  other  institution  or  service  in  which 
the  well-being  of  children,  the  aged,  handi- 
capped, or  infirm  are  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  employees  of  such  institutions  or 
services,  or  (2)  by  an  employer  providing 
services  in  the  residence  of  the  employer's 
customers;  or 

(E)  beliefs,  affiliations,  or  opinions  regard- 
ing unions  or  labor  organizations; 

(3)  such  examinee  may  terminate  the  ex- 
amination at  any  time: 

<4)  such  examinee  shall  be  provided  with  a 
written  copy  of  any  opinions  or  conclusions 
rendered  as  a  result  of  the  examination 
upon  written  request  and  payment  of  a  rea- 
sonable fee  by  such  examinee; 

(5)  the  polygraph  examiner  is  prohibited 
from  asking  the  examinee  any  question 
during  the  examination  that  is  not  in  writ- 
ing and  was  not  reviewed  with  the  examinee 
prior  to  the  examination; 

(6)  such  examinee  has  specific  legal  rights 
and  remedies  if  the  polygraph  examination 
is  not  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act:  and 

(7)  such  examinee  may  receive  a  copy  of 
the  notification  upon  written  request. 

(b)  Upon  written  request  from  an  examin- 
ee, a  polygraph  examiner  shall  provide  a 
signed  copy  of  all  opinions  or  conclusions  of 
a  polygraph  examination  rendered  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  6  of  this  Act. 

(c)  No  action  may  be  taken  by  an  employ- 
er regarding  the  employment  status  of  an 
employee  or  an  applicant  for  emplojmrient 
that  is  based  solely  on  opinions  or  conclu- 
sions of  a  polygraph  examiner  reached  by 
analysis  of  a  polygraph  chari. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  apply  with  respect  to  a  polygraph 
examination  conducted  by.  or  at  the  direc- 
tion of.  the  United  SUtes  in  accordance 
with  otherwise  applicable  Federal  law. 


MINIMUM  STANDARDS  POR  POLYGRAPH 
EXAMINATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  a  polygraph  examination  may 
be  conducted  only  by  a  person  who— 

(1)  is  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age; 

(2)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character; 

(4)  is  in  compliance  with  all  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  of  any  appropriate  SUte  or 
local  government  authority  governing  the 
use  of  polygraphs:  and 

<5)(A)  holds  a  baccalaureate  degree  from 
an  accredited  college  or  university  and  has 
successfully  completed  a  formal  training 
course  in  the  use  of  polygraphs  that  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary:  and 

(B)  has  completed  a  polygraph  examiner 
internship  of  at  least  six  months  in  duration 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  polygraph 
examiner  who  has  met  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a),  a  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  conduct  a  polygraph 
examination  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  if  such  person— 

(1)  has  met  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  of  subsection  (a):  and 

(2)(A)  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  holds  a  valid  polygraph  examiner  li- 
cense issued  by  a  licensing  authority  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof:  or 

(BHi)  within  a  period  of  five  years  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  has  conducted  not  less  than  two 
hundred  polygraph  examinations:  and 

(ID  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  has  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted a  formal  training  course  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  polygraph  examinations  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  All  examiners  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  required  every  twenty-four 
months  to  complete  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  of  continuing  education  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  regarding  the  use 
of  polygraphs. 

(d)  A  polygraph  examiner  may  not  ask  a 
question  during  a  polygraph  examination, 
unless  such  question  Is  In  writing  and  has 
been  reviewed  with  the  examinee  prior  to 
such  examination. 

(e)  A  polygraph  examiner  may  not  inquire 
Into— 

(1)  religious  beliefs  or  affiliations; 

(2)  beliefs  or  opinions  regtwding  racial 
matters; 

(3)  political  beliefs  or  affiliations; 

(4)  sexual  preferences  or  activities,  unless 
necessary  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
the  employee  to  be  employed  by  (1)  a  nurs- 
ing home,  rest  home,  sanitarium,  hospital, 
day  nursery  or  similar  child  care  facility,  or 
such  other  Institution  or  service  In  which 
the  well-being  of  children,  the  aged,  handi- 
capped, or  Infirm  are  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  employees  of  such  institutions  or 
services  or  (2)  by  an  employer  providing 
services  in  the  residence  of  the  employer's 
customers:  and 

(5)  beliefs,  affiliations,  or  opinions  regard- 
ing unions  or  labor  organizations. 

(f)  A  polygraph  examiner  may  not  per- 
form more  than  twelve  polygraph  examina- 
tions In  any  twenty-four  hour  period. 

(g)  (1)  A  polygraph  examiner  shall— 

(A)  use  an  Instrument  which  records  con- 
tinuously, visually,  permanently,  and  simul- 
taneously changes  In  cardiovascular,  respi- 
ratory, and  galvanic  skin  response  patterns 
as  minimum  Instrumentation  standards:  and 

(B)  base  an  opinion  of  truthfulness  upon 
changes  in  physiological  activity  or  reactiv- 


ity in  the  cardiovascular,  respiratory,  and 
galvanic  skin  response  patterns. 

(2)  A  polygraph  examiner  may  use  an  In- 
strument which  records  additional  physio- 
logical patterns  as  measured  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  may  consider  such  additional  pat- 
terns in  rendering  an  opinion. 

(h)  All  conclusions  or  opinions  of  the  poly- 
graph examiner  arising  from  the  polygraph 
examination  shall— 

(1)  be  In  writing  and  based  only  on  poly- 
graph chart  analysis; 

(2)  contain  no  Information  other  than  ad- 
missions. Information,  and  InterpreUtion  of 
the  chart  data  relevant  to  the  purpose  and 
stated  objectives  of  the  examination:  and 

(3)  contain  no  recommendation  regarding 
the  prospective  or  continued  employment  of 
an  examinee. 

(DA  polygraph  examiner  shall  maintain 
all  opinions,  reports,  charts,  questions  lists, 
and  all  other  records  relating  to  the  poly- 
graph examination  for  a  minimum  of  two 
years  after  administering  such  examination. 

"(j)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  a  polygraph  examiner 
employed  by  the  United  States,  or  conduct- 
ing a  polygraph  examination  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  accordance  with 
otherwise  applicable  Federal  law." 


CERTIFICATION  OP  ADMINISTRATIVE  PLANS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  SUte  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  which  desires  to  develop  and 
enforce  standards  for  the  use  of  polygraphs 
by  employers  and  polygraph  examiners  may 
submit  an  administrative  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  times,  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 
Such  plan  shall— 

(1)  Identify  any  agency  designated  as  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  plan; 

(2)  describe  the  standards  in  the  adminis- 
trative plan  governing  polygraph  examiners 
and  the  use  of  polygraph  examinations; 

(3)  provide  assurances  through  a  written 
certification  that  such  standards  and  the 
enforcement  of  such  standards,  shall  be  at 
least  as  effective  as  the  standards  set  out  in 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
standards  in  such  plan  are  administered  and 
enforced  by  such  agency  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  this  Act. 

(b)  An  administrative  plan  providing  ade- 
quate assurances  and  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  each  administrative  plan 
which  has  been  approved.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  a  plan  is  not  being  administered 
In  a  manner  that  assures  substantial  compli- 
ance with  the  standards  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  SUte  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  of  the  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval of  such  plan  and,  upon  receipt  of 
such  notice,  such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  in 
effect 

(d)  Review  of  a  decision  of  the  Secretary 
to  withdraw  approval  of  an  administrative 
plan  under  this  section  may  be  obtained  In 
the  United  SUtes  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  the  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  Is  located  by  filing  a  petition 
for  review  with  such  court  within  thirty 
days  after  receipt  of  the  notice  of  withdraw- 
al of  approval. 

CERTIFICATION  OP  POLYGRAPH  EXAMINBtS 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  No  person  may  conduct  poly- 
graph examinations,  unless  such  person  has 
certified  to  the  Secretary  that  he  Is  con- 
ducting such  examinations  in  compliance 


with  sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act  and  Is  in 
compliance  with  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
12  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  if  such  person  has  met  the  re- 
quirements of  an  administrative  plan  adopt- 
ed pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  each  certification  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  a  person  Is  not  In  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  5,  6,  and  7  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
person  of  the  revocation  of  certification 
and.  upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  such 
person  may  not  conduct  polygraph  exami- 
nations. 

(c)  Review  of  a  decision  of  the  SecreUry 
to  revoke  a  certification  under  this  section 
may  be  obUlned  In  the  United  SUtes  dis- 
trict court  in  the  district  in  which  the 
person  resides  or  has  a  principal  place  of 
business  by  filing  a  petition  for  review  with 
such  court  within  thirty  days  after  receipt 
of  the  notice  of  revocation  of  certification. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  a  polygraph  examiner 
employed  by  the  United  States,  or  conduct- 
ing a  polygraph  examination  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  in  accordance  with 
otherwise  applicable  Federal  law. 

disclosure  op  information 
Sec.  9.  (a)  A  person  other  than  an  examin- 
ee may  not  disclose  information  obtained 
during  a  polygraph  examination,  except  as 
provided  in  this  section. 

(b)  A  polygraph  examiner,  polygraph 
trainee,  or  employee  of  a  polygraph  examin- 
er may  disclose  Information  acquired  from  a 
polygraph  examination  only  to— 

(1)  another  polygraph  examiner  In  private 
consulUtlon.  the  examinee  or  any  other 
person  specifically  designated  In  writing  by 
the  examinee:  and 

(2)  the  person  or  governmental  agency 
that  requested  the  examination  or  others 
required  by  due  process  of  law. 


(c)  An  employer  for  whom  a  polygraph  ex- 
amination is  conducted  may  disclose  infor- 
mation from  the  examination  only  to  a 
person  described  In  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  prohlblU  the 
disclosure  of  Information  obuined  during  a 
polygraph  examination  to  a  federal  law  en- 
forcement agency  or  Intelligence  agency  In 
accordance  with  otherwise  applicable  Feder- 
al law  or  to  prohibit  subsequent  redtsclosure 
by  such  an  agency  In  accordance  with  such 
law. 

WAIVER  OP  RIOHT*  PROHIBITKD 

Sec.  10.  The  righU  and  procedures  provid- 
ed pursuant  to  this  Act  may  not  be  waived 
by  contract  or  otherwise.  No  polygraph  ex- 
aminer may  request  an  examinee  to  waive 
any  such  right  or  procedure. 

notice  op  protection 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
print  a  notice  setting  forth  Information  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Such  notice  shall  be  posted  at  all  times 
in  conspicuous  places  upon  the  premises  of 
every  employer  engaged  In  any  business  In 
or  affecting  Interstate  commerce. 

authority  op  the  secretary 

Sec.  12.  The  SecreUry  shall— 

(1)  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out 
thU  Act: 

(2)  cooperate  with  regional.  State,  local, 
and  other  agencies,  and  cooperate  with  and 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  employers, 
labor  organizations,  and  employment  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
and 

(3)  make  investigations  and  inspections 
and  require  the  keeping  of  records  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  the  admlnlBtratlon 
of  this  Act. 

CIVIL  PXHALTin 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  whoever  vio- 
lates this  Act  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  by  the  Secretary. 


(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any  pen- 
alty under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
SecreUry  shall  consider  the  previous  record 
of  the  person  In  complying  with  the  Act  and 
the  gravity  of  the  violation 
relief 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Any  person  who  Is  given  a 
polygraph  examination  in  violation  of  thta 
Act  may  bring  a  civil  action  against  the 
polygraph  examiner  In  the  United  SUtet 
district  court  In  the  district  In  which  the  al- 
leged violation  occurred  or  in  which  the  ex- 
aminer has  lU  principal  office. 

(b)  Upon  a  finding  of  a  violation  of  this 
section,  such  court  may  grant  appropriate 
relief,  Including  the  Imposition  of  a  civil  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  relief  provided  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  an 
employee  or  prospective  employee  seeking 
relief  from  a  violation  of  thU  Act  In  a  Jurla- 
diction  In  which  the  certification  require- 
menu  of  section  7  of  this  Act  have  not  been 
complied  with,  shall  be  provided  relief  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections 
11(b),  18,  and  17  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  (29  U.8.C.  211(b).  216.  and 
217).  AmounU  owing  to  a  person  as  a  result 
of  a  violation  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid  over- 
time compensation  for  purposes  of  sections 
16  and  17  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  216  and  217). 

(d)  The  remedies  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  be  exclusive  and  may  not  be  construed 
to  permit  a  cause  of  action  by  an  examinee 
against  any  party  other  than  an  employer,  a 
prospective  employer,  or  a  polygraph  exam- 
iner. 

(e)  If  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of Is  In  compliance  with  section  7  of  this 
Act,  any  person  seeking  relief  under  this 
section  must  first  exhaust  the  remedies  of 
the  administrative  plan  of  the  SUte  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof. 

efpective  date 
Sec.  16.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 
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{Legi*lo,tive  day  of  Monday,  March  10. 1988) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ>.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

To  everything  there  is  a  seaaon,  and 
a  time  for  every  purpose  under  the 
/leaoen.— Ecclesiastes  3:1. 

Eternal  Father,  thank  You  for  time. 
Help  us  to  appreciate  this  priceless 
gift  we   so   easily   take   for   granted. 
Thank  You  for  its  equitable  distribu- 
tion, each  of  us  enjoying  the  same 
amount  as  every  other  person.  Remind 
us  that  we  cannot  save  it  up  for  future 
use— we  must  use  it  as  we  receive  it, 
minute  by  minute,  hour  by  hour.  The 
richest  of  us  cannot  have  more  than 
the  poorest  of  us.  Time  is  not  for  sale. 
And  it  passes  so  swiftly— so  silently— 
so  inexorably— never  to  be  recovered. 
Forgive  us.  Father,  for  misusing  It— 
for  abusing  it— for  wasting  it— for  kill- 
ing it— then  complaining  that  we  never 
have  enough.  May  we  remember  daily 
that  time  is  of  the  essence  in  this  elec- 
tion year.  October  will  be  here  before 
we  know  it.  Both  political  parties,  each 
Individual   candidate,    need   time   for 
their  campaigns.  And  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done!  Grant  to  our  leaders  and 
each   Senator   grace   and   wisdom   to 
make  the  most  of  each  hour— each 
day.  Save  us  from  year-end  frustra- 
tion, disappointment  and  futility.  In 
the  name  of  Him  Who  fulfilled  His 
earthly  destiny  and  was  never  in  a 
hurry.  Amen. 


RECOGNmON  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mi.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each.  That  will  be  followed  by 
a  special  order  in  favor  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirk]  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  There  will 
then  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  ajn., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 


At  10  ajn..  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
have  a  time  agreement  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Sidney  Pitzwater,  to  be  a 
D.S.  district  judge,  and  that  we  can 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  that  before  the 
recess  for  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican poUcy  luncheons.  The  recess  will 
occur  from  12  until  2  pjn. 

Mr.  President,  at  2  pjn..  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  we  would  return  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225,  the  bal- 
anced budget  resolution. 

Let  me  also  for  the  record  Indicate 
that  the  managers  on  each  side  were 
here  yesterday  prepared  to  debate 
amendments  and  to  vote  on  amend- 
ments, but  no  amendments  were  forth- 
coming. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  on 
each  side  who  have  amendments  to  co- 
operate with  the  managers  and  with 
the  leadership  so  that  we  can  dispose 
of  this  legislation  no  later  than  tomor- 
row. 

If  there  are  amendments,  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  they  would  be  offered 
and  they  would  be  debated;  that  we 
would  have  the  vote  and  they  would 
be  disposed  of,  adopted,  rejected, 
whatever,  and  that  we  could  dispose  of 
most  of  those  today. 

There  will  not  be  a  particularly  late 
session  this  evening,  but  it  is  our  hope 
to  complete  action  on  the  balanced 
budget  resolution  tomorrow  evening, 
and  it  could  be  late  tomorrow  evening. 
On  Thursday  and  Friday,  we  would 
like  to  move  to  the  water  bill,  S.  1567, 
to  which  I  referred  yesterday.  It  is  my 
understanding  from  both  sides  that 
that  could  be  disposed  of  perhaps  on 
Thursday  and  part  of  Friday. 

Following  that,  for  next  week  we 
have  penciled  in  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day contra  aid.  That  is  flexible.  That 
can  come  any  time  next  week. 

Following  that,  we  will  move  to  the 
budget  resolution.  If  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee. 
That  could  take  us  up  to  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  when  the  Easter  recess 
begins.  I  hope  we  could  complete  that 
action. 

Mr,  President,  there  may  be  some 
other  matters  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed before  the  Easter  recess  that 
we  can  work  out  without  lengthy 
debate. 

It  is  also  my  hope  this  morning  that 
we  can  reach  some  agreement  on  this 
technical  matter  with  reference  to  the 
farm  bill  we  passed  earlier  last  week. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  best  way 
to  resolve  it,  as  I  Indicated  last  night, 
is  to  drop  the  word  "shall."  I  have 
been  assured.  I  might  add,  by  a  top 
White  House  source  that  if  we  can  re- 


solve this  problem,  the  President  will 
sign  the  bill.  Some  wUl  say.  "WeU,  he 
will  not  sign  the  bill  anjrway."  Others 
say,  "No.  he  will  sign  the  bill." 

I  am  now  prepared  to  indicate  that  if 
we  can  resolve  this  problem,  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  informed  that 
the  compromise  language  is  acceptable 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  is  also 
working  on  a  colloquy.  We  may  be  pre- 
pared to  do  that  within  the  hour. 

If  that  be  the  case,  we  can  have  it 
back  to  the  House,  perhaps  have 
action  today,  and  have  it  signed  by  the 
President  today  so  that  farmers  will 
know  precisely  what  the  program  is 
and  what  the  benefits  would  be.  I 
think  that  would  be  very  helpful. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
after  second  reading.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 3.  concerning  nuclear  testing, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  for  futher  consider- 
ation. 

I  want  to  share  with  the  Senate  a 
letter  which  I  recently  received  from 
the  President  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 3.  In  the  letter,  the  President 
urges  rejection  of  the  resolution,  on 
the  grounds  that  its  passage  would 
"undercut  the  Initiatives— the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed— to  make  progress 
on  nuclear  test  limitations  issues  •  *  • 
and  would  set  back  prospects  on  a 
broad  range  of  arms  control  efforts, 
including  the  achievement  of  deep, 
stabilizing  and  verifiable  arms  reduc- 
tions." 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  letter 
addresses  effectively  issues  which  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  all  Senators  need  to 
consider  as  we  grapple  with  these  im- 
portant Issues.  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
read  the  President's  letter  carefully. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  President's  letter  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  letter  follows: 

Thk  Whtik  House, 
Wtuhington.  DC,  March  7.  1988. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deah  Bob:  As  you  know,  on  February  M 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  KJ. 
Res.  3,  "To  Prevent  Nuclear  Testing,"  and 
this  Issue  Is  now  before  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  resolution  calls  for  the  immedi- 


•  This  "bullet"  »yinbol  identifies  ttattmena  or  insertions  whicli  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


ate  ratification,  without  needed  verification 
improvementa,  of  both  the  Thre>hold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  (TTBT)  and  the  peaceful  Nucle- 
ar Explosions  Treaty  (PNET).  It  also  calls 
for  the  resumption  of  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  a  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  (CTB).  despite  the  fact  that  the  U.8. 
Oovemment  has  made  clear  Its  very  serious 
reservations  In  titking  such  a  step  under 
present  conditions. 

Any  limlUtlons  on  nuclear  testing  must  be 
compatible  with  our  security  interests  and 
must  be  effectively  verifiable.  Because  of 
the  continuing  threat  that  we  face  now  and 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  security  of 
the  United  SUtes.  lU  friends  and  its  Allies 
must  rely  upon  a  credible  and  effective  nu- 
clear deterrent.  A  limited  level  of  testing  as- 
sures that  our  weapons  are  safe,  effective, 
reliable  and  survlvable  and  assures  our  capa- 
bility to  respond  to  the  continued  Soviet  nu- 
clear arms  buildup.  Such  testing,  which  is 
conducted  underground,  is  permitted  under 
the  existing  agreements  on  nuclear  test  lim- 
lUtlons, aU  of  which  the  United  SUtes  fully 
compiles  with— the  TTBT,  the  PNET,  and 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  (LTBT). 

A  CTB  remains  a  long-term  goal  of  the 
U.S.  However,  It  must  be  viewed  In  the  con- 
text of  achieving  broad,  deep  and  verifiable 
nuclear  arms  reductions,  substantially  im- 
proved verification  capabilities,  a  greater 
balance  In  conventional  forces  and  at  a  time 
when  a  nuclear  deterrent  is  no  longer  as  es- 
sential an  element  as  currently  for  Interna- 
tional security  and  sUblllty. 

A  first,  priority  step  toward  this  goal  is 
the  pursuit  of  equlUble  and  verifiable  arms 
reductions  In  the  current  negotiations  In 
Geneva  on  nuclear  and  space  arms.  We  are, 
at  the  same  time,  seeking  Soviet  agreement 
to  enhanced  verification  measures  for  the 
TTBT  and  PNET  and  are  discussing  verifi- 
cation problems  of  a  CTB  at  the  Conference 
on  Disarmament  in  Geneva.  Our  concerns 
are  heightened  by  the  pattern  of  Soviet 
noncompliance  with  Its  arms  control  obliga- 
tions. Including  current  agreements  on  lim- 
iting nuclear  testing. 

Our  efforts  to  achieve  essential  verifica- 
tion Improvements  Include  three  approach- 
es to  the  Soviets  In  1983  to  engage  In  discus- 
sion. In  1984  I  proposed  an  exchange  of 
Soviet  and  U.S.  experts  to  measure  directly 
the  yields  of  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  at 
each  other's  test  sites.  In  mid- 1985, 1  uncon- 
ditionally Invited  Soviet  experts  to  measure 
such  a  test  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  bringing 
with  them  any  instrumenUtlon  devices  they 
deemed  necessary.  In  December,  1988, 1  pro- 
posed to  Secretary  General  Gorbachev  that 
U.S.  and  Soviet  experts  on  nuclear  testing 
llmiUtlons  meet  in  February,  1988,  to  dis- 
cuss our  respective  verification  approaches 
and  to  address  initial  tangible  steps  to  re- 
solve this  issue. 

Regrettably,  the  Soviet  Union  has  thus 
far  not  responded  either  to  the  serious  U.S. 
concerns  In  this  area  or  to  any  of  our  initia- 
tives to  address  these  concerns  in  a  con- 
structive manner. 

The  acUons  called  for  by  HJ.  Res.  3  do 
not  serve  the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes. 
our  Allies  and  our  friends.  They  would  un- 
dercut the  Initiatives  I  have  proposed  to 
make  progress  on  nuclear  test  limitations 
issues,  and  they  would  set  back  prospecU  on 
a  broad  range  of  arms  control  efforU,  in- 
cluding the  achievement  of  deep,  sUbllizlng, 
and  verifiable  arms  reductions. 
Slnoerely. 

Ron. 


RECOONmON  OF  THE 
MINORITT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McComnELL).  The  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  desire  to  use  out  of  my  order 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Calif omia  [Mr.  Crahstoit].  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  great 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


OPPOSING  THE  SALE  OF  ARMS 
TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
later  this  morning  the  administration 
is  expected  to  send  informal  notifica- 
tion to  Congress  of  its  intent  to  sell 
another  package  of  sophisticated  arms 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  this  sale,  and  am 
prepared  to  lead  the  effort  to  block  its 
consununation.  Later  this  month  I  will 
offer  a  resolution  of  disapproval  which 
would  bar  execution  of  the  sale,  and 
will  be  joined  in  this  bipartisan  effort 
by  my  colleagues  Bob  Packwood,  Alan 
Dixon,  Alponsk  D'Amato,  and  Frank 
Lautenberg. 

Last  year,  I  wrote  President  Reagan 
on  Jsmuary  29,  In  a  letter  cosigned  by 
63  of  my  collesigues,  to  express  serious 
reservations  about  any  new  arms  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  Then,  last  September, 
more  than  80  of  my  colleagues  agreed 
to  cosponsor  a  draft  resolution  of  dis- 
approval against  a  new  Saudi  arms 
package.  The  action  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration today  suggests  that  a  con- 
frontation between  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  over  this  issue  may 
no  longer  be  avoidable. 

This  confrontation  is  In  Itself  a  wa- 
tershed in  United  States-Saudi  rela- 
tions. For  nearly  two  decades,  the 
United  States  has  shipped  more  than 
$40  billion  worth  of  arms  to  the  Saudis 
in  furtherance  of  the  so-called  twin 
pillar  policy— the  notion  that  United 
States  Interests  in  the  gulf  region 
could  best  be  secured  by  aggressively 
arming  the  Shah  and  the  Saudis.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  one  pillar  has  fallen 
in  Teheran  and  despite  the  actions  of 
the  Saudis  in  scorning  basic  American 
Interests  in  the  region,  the  State  De- 
partment continues  to  grant  Saudi  ef- 
forts to  stockpile  pur  most  advanced 
weapons.  In  this  sense,  our  opposition 
to  the  latest  Saudi  request  Is  a  rejec- 
tion of  a  failed  policy  more  than  a 
fight  over  a  specific  arms  export  re- 
quest. We  are  fighting  for  an  impor- 
tant principle,  not  fighting  against  the 
export  of  any  specific  piece  of  sophis- 
ticated American  weaponry. 

The  proposed  $354  million  sale  in- 
cludes some  996  AIM  9L  Sidewinder 
miBsUes.  671  AIM  9P4  Sidewinders.  200 


man-portable  Stinger  ground-to-air 
missiles  with  another  600  Stinger  re- 
loads, and  100  Harpoon  alr-to-«ea  mis- 
siles. I  am  opposed  to  this  sale  because 
of  the  hostility  Saudi  Arabia  has 
shown  for  fundamental  United  States 
national  security  interests  in  the 
Middle  East.  These  vital  U.S.  interesU 
include: 

Combating  terrorism  and  denying 
terrorists  any  support; 

Broadening  the  peace  process  by 
building  on  Camp  David; 

Securing  the  military  and  economic 
health  of  our  key  allies.  Israel  and 
Egypt. 

In  each  of  these  crucial  efforts. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  not  only  failed  to 
support  American  efforts,  but  has  also 
worked  actively  to  oppose  us.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Saudi  monarchs  have  contin- 
ued to  fund  the  PLO  and  Syria— the 
protectors  of  terrorists  who  have  mur- 
dered himdreds  of  Americans.  The 
Saudis  have  undermined  the  fitful  ef- 
forts of  King  Hussein  to  move  forward 
in  the  peace  process,  working  against 
him  in  pan-Arab  conferences  and  at- 
tempting to  isolate  Jordan  and  Egypt 
because  of  their  willingness  to  pursue 
peace  with  Israel.  Finally,  under  Saudi 
leadership,  pan-Arab  conferences  have 
stepped  up  efforts  to  punish  American 
businesses  and  workers  who  cooperate 
with  Israel— and  have  backed  Colonel 
Qadhafl,  pledging  to  make  good  on 
any  losses  Incurred  from  the  American 
boycott  of  Libyan  goods. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  consistent  with 
United  States  national  security  inter- 
ests to  reward  the  Saudi  kingdom  for 
its  hostility  toward  our  key  objectives. 
In  addition  to  the  pending  missile 
package,  the  Saudis  have  received  indi- 
cations from  the  administration  that 
the  State  Department  is  prepared  to 
respond  favorably  to  subsequent  Saudi 
requests  for  such  items  as  Blackhawk 
helicopters,  F-16  retrofit  equipment- 
speed  enhancement— and  ECM— elec- 
tronic countermeasure— kits  for  their 
P-15'8.  The  Saudis  have  also  requested 
more  F-15  aircraft.  M-1  tanks,  bomb 
racks  for  their  F-15'8  and  more  fuel 
tanks  to  extend  the  F-15'8  range. 
Thus,  the  current  sale  is  Just  "the 
camel's  nose  imder  the  tent"  and  there 
Is  every  likelihood  that  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  approve  additional  arms 
sales  to  the  Saudis  after  our  elections 
tlUsfaU. 

The  three  principal  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  administration  in  sup- 
port of  the  latest  Saudi  request  are: 
First,  the  Saudis  are  said  to  need  this 
equipment  desperately  to  maintain 
their  existing  capabilities;  second,  the 
Saudis  are  said  to  need  the  missiles  to 
defend  against  a  possible  Iranian  ad- 
vance through  Iraq:  third,  the  United 
States  needs  to  proceed  with  the  sale-^ 
which  is  said  to  be  a  test  of  our  friend- 
ship—so that  we  can  get  back  to  bual- 
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neas  as  usual  In  our  arms  supply  rela- 
tionship with  the  Saudis. 

I  reject  each  of  these  arguments. 
First.  It  should  be  clear  that  these  mis- 
siles are  needed  only  to  fill  further 
bulging  Saudi  supply  warehouses. 
Consummation  of  this  sale  would  give 
the  Saudis  an  astonishing  total  of  37 
advanced  missiles  per  capable  aircraft 
versus  a  ratio  of  less  than  20:1  in  the 
United  SUtes  Air  Force.  9:1  in  NATO, 
and  6:1  in  Israel.  Second,  the  antiair- 
craft missiles  have  no  relevance  to  the 
ground  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq; 
Iran  has  only  60  aircraft  left  capable 
of  flying  and  the  Saudis  can  already 
overwhelm  these.  Finally,  it  is  precise- 
ly in  order  to  avert  a  return  to  busi- 
ness as  usual  that  the  Congress  seeks 
to  bar  the  pending  sale— we  do  not 
wish  to  continue  unchanged  a  relation- 
ship that  has  seen  the  United  States 
supply  the  Saudis  since  1971  with 
more  than  $44  billion  in  our  most  so- 
phisticated weaponry— half  in  the  past 
5  years  alone— while  the  Saudis  have 
consistently  scorned  our  basic  Inter- 
ests. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  busi- 
ness as  usual  with  Riyadh  and  to  join 
us  in  opposing  the  latest  Saudi  arms 
request. 

Mr.  President.  I  and  those  joining 
me  as  leaders  in  this  effort— Senators 
Packwood.  Dixoh.  D'Amato.  and  Lau- 
TEHBERG— will  today  circulate  a  Dear 
Colleague  letter  to  all  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  spelling  out  the 
reasons  for  our  opposition  to  the  sale 
and  asking  Members  to  join  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  impending  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  the  Impending  sale.  I 
xirge  all  colleagues  who  are  interested 
to  get  in  touch  with  my  office  today  or 
with  me  directly  to  indicate  their 
desire  to  join  on  this  measure  as  co- 
sponsors. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


WHY  CONGRESS  SHOULD  CON- 
TINUE TO  STOP  THE  MEGA- 
BANK 


JMI 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
how  can  we  best  advance  the  services 
of  American  banking?  First,  let  us 
begin  with  our  present  advantages. 
American  banking  is  unique.  Only  In 
America  are  there  independent  banks, 
literally  thousands  of  independent 
banks.  Only  in  America  is  there  no 
genuine  concentration  of  fiiuuicial 
power.  Every  other  country  on  Elarth 
concentrates  its  financial  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  Not  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Consider:  in  the  United  King- 
dom, six  large  banks  do  95  percent  of 


the  business.  In  Prance— the  same.  In 
Germany— the  same  concentration.  In 
Italy.  In  Japan,  in  Canada,  a  few 
banks,  a  very  few.  megabanks  do  virtu- 
ally all  the  business.  In  most  coun- 
tries, the  vast  majority  of  borrowers 
have  never  met  anyone  who  owns  even 
a  piece  of  the  bank  that  controls  their 
credit  fate.  And  the  bankowners  have 
met  few  if  any  of  the  borrowers  who 
rely  for  their  credit  on  their  banker. 

But  not  in  the  United  States.  This 
country  has  more  than  11.000  inde- 
pendent banks.  That's  right.  11.000. 
How  much  of  the  total  banking  busi- 
ness of  the  Nation  do  even  our  biggest 
bariks  do?  Listen:  The  10  biggest  banks 
in  our  country  do  less  than  30  percent 
of  the  banking  business.  Does  this 
reduce  the  attractiveness  of  our  cap- 
ital markets?  No,  Indeed.  Experts 
throughout  the  world  recognize  that 
right  now,  America  has  the  best  cap- 
ital markets  on  Earth.  What  a  great 
combination  this  country  has.  We 
have  the  best  capital  markets  in  the 
world.  We  also  have  the  only  decen- 
tralized locally  owned  banking  system 
anywhere. 

Why  does  America  alone  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  this  locally  owned  financial 
system?   Answer:    Because   for   many 
years.  Congress  has  had  the  wisdom  to 
prohibit  large  banks  from  branching 
across  State  lines.  Throughout  Ameri- 
can history,  no  New  York  financier 
has  been  able  to  own  a  bank  in  Wis- 
consin or  KarLsas  or  in  any  other  State 
outside    of    New    York.    Within    the 
States  themselves,  with  some  excep- 
tions, community  banks  do  most  of  the 
banking   business.   The   typical   inde- 
pendent business  located  in  a  small 
town  secures  its  credit  needs  from  a 
banking  institution  owned  by  bankers 
who  live  in  the  same  town.  Now  this  is 
changing.  And  unless  Congress  cracks 
down,  within  one  or  two  generations, 
our  country  will  go  the  way  of  other 
countries,  that  is  to  a  few  mammoth 
banks  dominating  our  credit  markets. 
Why  does  this  unique  American  own- 
ership of  our  banks  represent  an  ad- 
vantage over  banking  services  offered 
by  branches  of  big  metropolitan  insti- 
tutions   located    hundreds    of    miles 
away  in  a  different  State?  First,  the 
local  bank  has  a  stake  in  the  commu- 
nity. It  can  only  thrive  if  the  commu- 
nity thrives.  It  lives  or  dies  with  the 
community. 

Second,  the  owners  of  the  communi- 
ty bank  typically  also  operate  the 
bank.  They  have  often  grown  up  with 
their  borrowers.  The  owners  associate 
with  their  borrowers  daily.  The  bank 
owner-operators  know  more  than  the 
cold  numbers  on  a  balance  sheet  or  in 
an  operating  statement.  They  know 
the  character,  the  work  habits  of  their 
borrowing  customers.  They  know 
which  borrower's  word  is  his  bond,  and 
which  does  not  so  regard  his  promise 
to  pay.  All  lending  decisions  are  made 
by  the  locally  owned  bank.  They  are 


made  locally.  They  are  not  made  in 
Minneapolis  or  Chicago  or  New  York 
City.  The  community  bank  is  likely  to 
have  a  far  deeper  and  surer  feel  for 
the  economic  prospects  within  the 
community  than  the  branch  bank 
whose  major  lending  decisions  are 
made  on  a  national  or  even  interna- 
tional basis  without  any  special  com- 
mitment to  the  commimity. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  third,  even 
more   vital,   reason   to   preserve   our 
unique  system  of  individually  owned 
community  banks.  A  banking  system 
that  consists  of  thousands  of  individ- 
ually owned  banks  has  the  energizing 
and  motivating  incentives  of  capital- 
ism at  its  best  working  for  it.  The 
large  multibranched  and  multi-billlon- 
dollar  bank  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
employees  and  hundreds  of  branches 
suffers  the  disadvantage  of  "socializ- 
ing"  operations   for   their   branches. 
This  is  not  a  political  slogan.  This  is  a 
hard,    tough,    practical    fact   of   life. 
Branch  managers  of  the  huge  mega- 
banks  do   not   work   for   themselves. 
They  do  not  own  the  bank  they  are 
operating.    Their    compensation    and 
promotions  depend  not  on  the  local 
community,  they  depend  on  their  loy- 
alty to  the  top  managers  at  headquar- 
ters hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles 


away. 

In  many  cases,  the  top  branch  man- 
ager may  stay  at  the  branch  during  a 
relatively  brief  period  of  his  career. 
His  promotions  may  hinge  on  two  ele- 
ments: First,  his  commitment  to  the 
interests  of  the  bank  holding  company 
headquarters— not  the  local  communi- 
ty. Second,  his  success  within  the  mul- 
tibranch  organization  is  likely  to  hinge 
on  the  short-run  performance  of  the 
branch  he  manages  during  the  rela- 
tively brief  time  he  runs  it.  Are  such 
managers  interested  in  long-range, 
permanent  progress  for  the  local 
branch  and  the  local  community?  Or 
are  they  interested  in  the  short-range 
performance  that  will  impress  the  top 
people  during  the  relatively  short  time 
they  stay  with  that  particular  branch? 
You  know  the  answer. 

Ironically,  those  who  favor  fewer, 
larger  banking  institutions  contend 
this  is  the  logical  way  of  free,  unfet- 
tered capitalism.  They  contend  that  if 
the  consequence  of  free,  unfettered 
competition  is  five  or  six  mammoth 
banking  institutions  doing  95  percent 
of  the  banking  business  in  our  coun- 
try, weU,  that  is  the  way  it  has  to  be. 
This  is  nonsense.  Our  11,000  independ- 
ent banking  institutions  are  far  more 
competitive  than  a  small  handful  of 
lumbering  giants  could  ever  be.  What 
is  more,  they  are  more  productive. 

Consider:  Where  does  the  United 
States  win  the  sharpest  advantage 
over  the  Soviet  Union?  Answer:  In  our 
agriculture.  Why?  Because  the  United 
States  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
independent   family   farms.   Each   of 


those  farms  is  Individually  owned  by 
farmers  who  own  their  land,  their  im- 
plements, their  animals. 

Of  course,  that  is  in  contrast  with 
the  Soviet  Union  where  the  state  owns 
everything.  Nobody  owns  their  land. 
Nobody  owns  their  implements. 
Nobody  owns  their  animals.  There- 
fore, they  do  not  have  the  same  moti- 
vation because  they  do  not  gain  if  they 
are  more  productive.  The  state  gains; 
they  do  not  gain.  But  in  America,  on 
every  one  of  those  farms,  the  individ- 
ual farmer's  income  depends  on  his 
own  hard  work,  his  own  Ingenuity,  and 
his  own  judgment. 

Just  think  of  it.  Last  year  overall 
productivity,  the  prime  measure  of 
economic  efficiency  in  America  de- 
clined. There  was  one  big  and  emphat- 
ic exception.  Where  was  that?  In  spite 
of  sharply  falling  farm  prices  in  the 
face  of  painful  rising  costs,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  was  the  only  major  eco- 
nomic group  that  enjoyed  a  big.  in  fact 
a  double  digit,  increase  in  productivity. 
The  individual  American  banking  in- 
stitution, the  community  bank  driven 
by  the  same  incentives  and  discipline 
of  Individual  responsibility  will  serve 
this  country  far  better  than  corporate 
socialism  ever  will.  Congress  should 
continue  to  oppose  regional  or  nation- 
al branching  of  our  banking  system. 


THREE  CHEERS:  ARMS  CONTROL 
NEGOTIATIONS  TURN  TO  VER- 
IFICATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  9  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  negotiate  at  the 
Geneva  arms  control  talks  on  "effec- 
tive measures  of  verification."  These 
discussions  began  in  mid-January. 
They  are  expected  to  continue  into 
March.  The  Post  report  called  these 
verification  negotiations  a  new  initia- 
tive. Until  now  the  administration  has 
confined  its  nuclear  arms  control  pro- 
posals to  mutual  reduction  of  nuclear 
arms. 

This  Senator  views  this  newest  initi- 
ative as  highly  welcome.  Here  is  why: 
Reliable  verification  procedures  are 
quintessential  to  the  successful  negoti- 
ation of  reliable  arms  control  agree- 
ments with  the  U.S.S.R.  Should  either 
superpower  rely  for  compliance  on 
trusting  the  good  will  and  veracity  of 
the  adversary?  No.  Survival  and  world 
domination  is  at  stake.  Nuclear  arms 
technology  can  accelerate  at  lightning 
speed.  Undetected  cheating  could  give 
the  adversary  a  swift  and  decisive  ad- 
vantage. Because  such  an  advantage 
would  almost  certainly  be  temporary, 
the  temptations  to  launch  a  preemp- 
tive strike  could  be  severe. 

There  is  an  even  more  compelling 
reason  for  negotiating  improved  verifi- 
cation procedures  right  now  at 
Geneva.  Charges  of  cheating  are  pol- 
sonkig  the  prospects  of  arms  control. 


Arms  control  can  become  nothing 
more  than  naive  folly.  It  becomes  a 
foolish  unilateral  disarmament  if  one 
of  the  two  parties  to  an  arms  control 
agreement  cheats  in  a  way  that  is  mili- 
tarily significant.  In  the  long  history 
of  conventional  arms  control  agree- 
ments between  soverign  nations,  de- 
mocracies as  well  as  dictatorships  have 
often  cheated  and  secured  advantage 
by  doing  so.  What  in  the  relationship 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  in  1986  ihould  give  us 
reason  to  believe  that  with  effective 
verification  we  can  r.egotiate  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  will  secure  reliable  compli- 
&ncG? 

Mr.  President,  there  are  at  least 
three  reasons  why  agreements  be- 
tween the  superpowers  to  limit  or 
reduce  nuclear  arms  can  secure  reli- 
able compliance. 

Reason  No.  1  is  the  remarkable  ad- 
vance of  verification  technology.  Both 
sides  know  that  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
satellite  monitoring  and  seismology 
monitoring  has  given  each  of  the  su- 
perpowers a  strong  capability  of  de- 
tecting cheating. 

Second,  both  the  immense  cost  of 
continuing   the   arms   race    and   the 
tragic  danger  of  such  a  race— unre- 
strained by  arms  control— has  to  inhib- 
it cheating.  After  all,  cheating  that  is 
exposed  can  destroy  any  prospect  of 
arms  control.  It  can  make  the  terrible 
danger     and     the     heavy     economic 
burden  of  a  nuclear  arms  race  certain. 
Third,  in  this  Senator's  judgment, 
the   record  of  nuclear   arms  control 
compliance   over   the   more   than   20 
years  during  which  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol agreements  between  the  two  su- 
perpowers have  been  in  force  has  been 
far  better  than  the  profusion  of  recent 
charges  of  violations  seem  to  Indicate. 
Oh.  sure,  the  Soviets  have  proceeded 
with    the    construction   of   radar    at 
Krasnoyarsk  that  constitutes  a  prima 
facie  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
And,  yes,  they  have  engaged  In  the  en- 
cryption   of    their    telemetry    to    an 
extent  that  would  certainly  appear  to 
violate  the  explicit  language  of  article 
XV  of  SALT  II.  But  we  can  and  should 
go  to  the  mat  with  the  Russians  on 
these  two  most  flagrant  violations  at 
the   Standing   Consultative   Commis- 
sion. And  where  is  the  evidence  at  this 
point   that   either   violation   or   any 
other  Soviet  arms  control  violation 
has   any   military    significance?   The 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  will  be  useless  In 
stopping  incoming  ICBM's  until  the 
Soviets   have   researched,    developed, 
and  deployed  the  intercepting  weapon 
systems.  They  would  need  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  radar  warning  of  an  in- 
coming ICBM.  At  the  earUest  that  is 
decades  away.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  such  Interceptors  will  never  be 
deployed  and  will  not  work  effectively 
if  they  are  deployed. 


As  for  the  encryption  of  telemetry, 
the  wording  of  the  clause  in  article  XV 
of  SALT  II  that  prohibiU  encryption 
is  so  ambiguous  that  It  was  widely 
hooted  at  as  Ineffective  when  SALT  11 
was  signed.  The  U.S.  Senate  never 
ratified  SALT  II.  The  treaty  expired 
December  31.  1985.  Both  sides  have  in- 
dicated a  tentative  compliance  on 
their  own  terms.  SALT  II  is  obviously 
ripe  for  renegotation  Including  a  sharp 
clarification  of  the  ambiguity  In  limit- 
ing encryption  of  telemetry. 

In  summary,  the  intention  by  the  su- 
perpowers to  negotiate  improved  veri- 
fication Is  good  news  for  nuclear  arms 
control  at  a  time  when  arms  control 
urgenly  needs  all  the  good  news  it  can 
get.  Certainly,  if  both  sides  can  agree 
to  reduce  the  ambiguities  in  arms  con- 
trol treaties,  aggressively  use  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  to 
resolve  allegations  of  cheating,  and 
take  full  advantage  of  the  marvels  of 
verification  technology,  arms  control 
can  immensely  advance  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  the  January  9  Washington 
Post  by  Don  Oberdorfer  and  Walter 
Pincus  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Po«t,  Jan.  ».  1»M) 

AUU  COKPUAHCI  IDKAS  DKAfTD 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer  and  Walter  Plnctu) 

Reagan  admlnlatratlon  policymaker*  are 
working  on  a  series  of  specific  proposals  to 
be  presented  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  ways  to 
verify  compliance  with  future  arms  control 
agreements,  administration  officials  said 
yesterday. 

The  Interagency  discussions  were  stimu- 
lated by  a  general  accord  between  President 
Reagan  and  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev at  their  November  summit  that  "effec- 
tive measures  of  verification"  will  be  agreed 
on  during  Geneva  negotiations  on  nuclear 
and  space  arms. 

The  U.S.  aim,  officials  said,  is  to  produce  a 
full  array  of  proposals  In  this  area  for  pres- 
entation In  the  next  round  of  taUts,  sched- 
uled to  begin  next  week  and  continue  Into 
March.  Until  now,  the  administration  has 
made  proposals  only  for  arms  reduction,  and 
has  not  advanced  concrete  suggestions  for 
verifying  compliance  with  a  future  agree- 
ment—If there  Is  one. 

Verification  of  compliance  with  arms  con- 
trol agreements  has  long  been  a  contentious 
Issue.  The  administration  Is  currently  debat- 
ing how  to  respond  to  alleged  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  SALT  II  arms  control  treaty, 
which  the  superpowers  never  ratified  but 
have  pledged  not  to  undercut. 

The  administration's  working  group  on 
arms  control  policy  (SAC-G)  Is  scheduled  to 
meet  this  week  to  begin  discussing  Defense 
Department  suggestions  for  responses  to 
Soviet  violations  of  SALT  II  and  other  arms 
control  agreements. 

Whether  the  new  verification  proposals 
now  being  discussed  are  put  on  the  l>argaln- 
Ing  Uble  will  depend  on  the  Judgment  of 
U.8.  negotiators  In  Geneva  as  well  as  Wash- 
ington's progress  In  dealing  with  what  off!- 
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Mm\m  cmlled  "very  dlfftoilt"  teues.  In  the 
pMt.  there  hM  been  a  deadlock  among  de- 
partments and  agencies  on  such  matters  as 
counting  mobile  missiles  and  determining  In 
verifiable  fashion  the  acceptable  range  of 
intermediate-range  missiles  and  aircraft. 

VS.  arms  negotiators  will  go  back  to  the 
bargaining  table  next  Thursday  instructed 
to  pursue  their  proposals  on  strategic  offen- 
sive arms  and  Intermediate-range  arms 
made  shortly  before  the  Reagan-Oorbachev 
summit.  The  " verification  packages"  now 
under  study  may  be  among  the  few  new  ele- 
ments introduced  by  the  U.S.  side  in  this 
next  round  of  arms  talks,  officials  said. 

A  senior  official  cautioned  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  work  out  verification  provisions 
in  some  areas.  Including  intermediate-range 
miasUes,  that  give  'high  confidence"  tliat 
cheating  could  be  detected.  The  essential 
judgment,  he  said,  is  a  'political"  one:  how 
much  risk  of  cheating  la  acceptable  in  order 
to  obtain  an  agreement  to  reduce  arms. 

lAst  June,  while  deciding  to  continue  his 
policy  of  not  undercutting  the  imratifled 
SALT  n  treaty.  Reagan  directed  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  to  prepare 
a  report  on  the  military  significance  of 
Soviet  treaty  violations  and  to  suggest  "pro- 
portionate responses." 

The  first  part  of  Weinberger's  "Response 
to  Soviet  Violations  PoUcy"  (RSVP)  report 
was  delivered  prior  to  the  summit;  the 
second  part.  RSVP  II.  with  the  suggested  re- 
sponses, went  to  the  White  House  late  last 
month  and  has  been  circulated  wittiin  the 
government  for  comment. 

Weinberger  reportedly  suggested  in- 
creased funding  for  several  existing  military 
programs  including  development  of  new 
warheads  to  counter  antlballistlc  missile 
(ABM)  defenses,  the  so^ailed  "pen  aids" 
(for  penetration  aids)  research  program. 

Sources  said  he  also  proposed  options 
such  as  deploying  additional  Bfinuteman  HI 
multiwarhead  missiles  and  mothballing  for 
a  year  two  Poseidon  submarines  when  the 
next  Trident  submarine,  the  USS  Nevada, 
goes  on  sea  trials  next  May. 

The  24  sub-launched  missiles  on  the 
Nevada  would  push  the  United  States  23 
missiles  above  the  total  of  multiwarhead 
missUes  allowed  by  SALT  II.  After  one  year, 
sources  said,  this  theoretically  would  re- 
quire U.S.  dismantling  of  that  many  weap- 
ons to  continue  complying.  Weinberger  sug- 
gested mothballing  Poseldons  instead  of  dis- 
mantling them,  proposing  that,  if  Soviet  vio- 
lations did  not  halt,  the  two  submarines  be 
overtiauled  to  enable  them  to  go  back  into 
service. 

Weinberger  also  suggested  that  the 
United  SUtes  encode  telemetry,  or  radio 
transmissions,  from  its  missile  tests  because 
the  SovieU  do  so  to  a  large  degree. 

The  Joint  (Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not  take  a 
position  on  the  Weinberger  suggestions, 
sources  said.  Earlier  the  chiefs  urged  full 
funding  of  the  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram as  the  best  response  to  Soviet  viola- 
tions. 
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MYTH  OP  THE  DAY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  we  are  any- 
where near  to  winning  the  war  against 
illegal  drugs. 

A  recent  report  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Orguiized  Crime  adds 
yet  another  grim  chapter  in  this  ongo- 
ing battle.  What  an  Irony!  Here  we 
are.  the  richest,  most  powerful  Nation 


the  world  has  ever  known.  We  explore 
outer  space,  we  plimib  the  depths  of 
the  oceans,  we  hold  adversaries  In  fear 
of  our  atomic  power;  yet  we  can  be  laid 
low,  like  some  powerful  boxer  dealt  a 
knockout  blow,  by  weeds  and  white 
powder.  We  are  like  Hercules  battling 
the  Hydra,  but  when  we  capture  a 
drug-carrying  plane  or  ship,  there  are 
not  Just  two  that  replace  it  but  literal- 
ly hundreds. 

And  what  are  the  conclusions  of  the 
Commission?  In  brief:  More  drugs  con- 
sumed; more  deadly  drugs,  and  there- 
by more  drug  related  deaths;  and  more 
middle  class  drug  users.  This  Is  seri- 
ous. And  If  the  conclusions  are  accu- 
rate, more  will  succiunb  to  the  siren 
(All  of  Illegal  drugs. 

Here  Is  what  the  Conmiission  foimd. 
That  marijuana  is  firmly  entrenched 
in  our  society:  Prom  high  schools  to 
night  schools,  from  home  place  to 
work  place  the  perverted  message  is, 
go  ahead,  light  up,  20  million  regular 
users  can't  be  wrong. 

They  fovmd  that  the  $11  billion  co- 
caine trade  is  no  longer  confined  to 
high-rolling,  wealthy  Americans, 
people  from  aU  walks  of  life,  rich  to 
poor.  East  to  West,  now  partake.  The 
Commission  reports  a  dramatic  rise  In 
cocaine  use  among  high  school  seniors. 
When,  I  wonder,  will  the  cocaine  trade 
trickle  down  to  grade  schools? 

And  what  about  heroin  usage?  Here 
the  Commission  indicates  some  good 
news  among  the  bad.  The  bright  spot 
is  that  the  number  of  heroin  addicts 
has  remained  constant.  But  the  down 
side  is  that  addicts  are  using  more 
heroin  and  that  heroin-related  deaths 
rose  by  nearly  a  third  from  1983  to 
1984. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  steady 
dnmibeat  of  warnings  about  the  perils 
of  drug  abuse.  Have  they  been  effec- 
tive? Not  as  effective  as  they  should 
be.  What  do  I  mean? 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The 
Commission  says  there  Is  a  new  type 
of  'nonaddlcted"  heroin  user.  This 
defies  commonsense  warnings  of  im- 
mediate heroin  addiction.  Use  it  one 
time,  conventional  wisdom  says  and 
you  are  caught  forever.  Well,  the  Com- 
mission says  that  is  not  quite  the  case, 
and  what  they  are  finding  now  are 
people  who  use  heroin  occasionally 
but  do  not  seem  to  be  hooked.  How 
can  that  be? 

There  is  no  getting  aroimd  the  fact 
that  heroin  Is  one  of  the  most  power- 
fully addictive  drugs.  Its  great  horror 
is  that  it  creates  a  physical  dependen- 
cy and  need.  I  am  told  that  to  be  with- 
out it  is  like  a  slow,  horrible  death. 

But  here  is  the  twist.  Here  Is  what 
the  Commission  has  found:  Certain 
people— generally  those  who  use  co- 
caine—are sampling  heroin  every  once 
in  a  while.  And  they  have  not  yet 
become  hooked  because  they  have  not 
passed  what  the  Commission  calls  a 
threshold,  a  certain  plateau  beyond 


which   Ues   the   moat   abject,   pitiful 
heroin  dependency  one  could  imagine. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  simply 
means,  says  the  Commission,  that  dif- 
ferent people  have  different  toler- 
ances. It  Is  like  alcohol.  One  person 
takes  a  drink  and  becomes  a  blabber- 
ing fool;  the  next  person  can  consume 
five  or  six  times  the  amount  before 
feeling  the  same  effects. 

But,  Mr.  President,  make  no  mis- 
take. These  (x»aslonal  heroin  users 
have  a  loaded  g\m  to  their  heads.  So 
far  they  have  been  lucky.  But,  go 
ahead,  pull  the  trigger  one  more  time: 
use  heroin  again.  The  chamber  may  be 
empty;  then  again,  it  may  be  loaded. 
The  plain  truth  is  they  use  heroin 
without  apparent  addiction,  but  even- 
tually, as  sure  as  gulping  down  spoon- 
ful after  spoonful  of  poison,  they  will 

Who  are  these  people?  The  Commis- 
sion says  there  are  more  and  more 
middle-class  heroin  users  because  of 
their  dependence  on  cocaine.  As  more 
people  use  cocaine,  says  the  report, 
more  are  also  using  heroin  and  eventu- 
ally becoming  addicte<L  Why  do  they 
use  heroin?  To  combat  the  toxic  ef- 
fects of  their  overuse  of  cocaine.  What 
a  tragedy!  They  go  from  one  killer 
drug  to  another. 

But  wait  a  minute,  some  people 
might  say.  Cocaine  is  not  addictive.  It 
Is  not  like  heroin.  That  Is  rubbish! 
WhUe  cocaine  may  not  be  physically 
addicting  like  heroin,  its  seduction  is 
psychological. 

In  laboratory  experiments,  two 
groups  of  monkeys  had  free,  unlimited 
access  to  drugs.  The  first  group  got 
heroin:  the  second  batch  received  co- 
caine. What  happened? 

Not  siuiJrisingly,  those  using  heroin 
became  addicts.  They  were  phjrslcally 
hooked.  They  had  to  have  it.  But  they 
would  stop  occasionally  for  food  and 
water. 

Now,  what  about  the  monkeys  on  co- 
caine? Again,  they  could  have  as  much 
of  the  Junk  as  they  wanted.  And  did 
they  ever  want  it!  They  would  not  stop 
for  food.  They  had  no  Interest  in 
water.  No  desire  to  rest.  They  wanted 
Just  one  thing:  cocaine. 

What  was  the  result?  They  died. 
They  had  such  a  craving  for  cocaine 
tht  nothing  else  mattered.  Not  even 
living. 

So  what  does  this  experiment  mean 
to  all  those  trendy,  smart  folks  using 
cocaine?  A  lot  of  trouble.  They  may 
feel  on  top  of  the  world  and  be  able  to 
carry  on  a  relatively  normal  life.  It 
may  even  go  on  like  that  for  several 
years  until  they  pass  a  threshold.  And 
Just  as  with  those  cocalne-uslng  lab 
animals,  this  attractive  angel  of  death 
will  finally  weave  them  so  tightly  in 
her  snare  they  may  never  break  free. 
They  are  like  the  driver  who  hears  the 
blast  of  the  train  whistle  and  sees  the 


warning  lights,  but  heedlessly  rushes 
headlong  to  certain  destruction. 

What  Is  to  be  done?  What  can  we 
possibly  do  that  will  end  this  scourge 
of  drug  abuse?  Has  it  already  become 
so  entrenched,  so  accepted  by  middle 
class  Americans,  schcMlchlldren  and 
athletes  that  nothing  can  be  done? 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case,  Mr. 
President.  The  Commission  suggests 
one  step.  It  urges  the  11  SUtes  that 
have  decriminalized  personal  marijua- 
na use  to  repeal  those  laws.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  good  idea.  Marijuana 
is  not  harmless,  despite  what  some 
might  tell  you.  It  Is  hallucinogenic.  We 
have  no  business  sanctioning  its  use.  It 
is  time  to  take  a  stand  and  call  it  what 
it  is:  a  dangerous  product. 

Beyond  that,  each  and  every  one  of 
us  must  realize  the  tremedous  and  ter- 
rible effects  drug  abuse  has  on  our  so- 
ciety. Until  each  and  every  one  of  us  is 
willing  to  stand  up  and  utter  a  clear, 
unequivocal  no  to  drug  abuse,  there  is 
little  that  can  be  done. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  a.m.,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Blr. 
STArroRD).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


CHURCH  IN  HAITI  LAUNCHES 
LITERACY  DRIVE 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
in  this  morning's  New  York  Times  an 
article  about  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  of  Haiti  having  begun  a  na- 
tionwide campaign  to  eliminate  Illiter- 
acy there.  Two  out  of  three  people 
there  are  Uliterate,  and  they  hope  In  5 
years  to  eliminate  it. 

I  note  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
[Mr.  Stafford!  is  a  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont who  has  helped  lead  the  way  In 
Congress  in  this  effort. 

If  In  Haiti— in  poor,  Impoverished 
Haiti- In  5  years  they  can  eliminate  Il- 
literacy, this  good,  great,  rich  coimtry 
ought  to  be  able  to  move  on  the  fact 
that  we  have  23  million  functionally  11- 
lerate  adult  Americans,  people  who 
cannot  read  a  stop  sign,  who  cannot 
address  an  envelope,  who  cannot  fill 
out  an  employment  form,  who  cannot 
help  their  children  with  their  school 
work. 


We  ought  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing. Unfortunately,  we  are  adding  to 
the  ntunbers  of  those  who  are  illiter- 
ate. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  this 
article  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  and  I  hope  we  can  follow  the 
good  example  of  Haiti  and  move  on 
this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 

RtCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

Ckuxch  ni  Haiti  LAUMCHn  LmxACT  Duvs 
(By  Marliae  Simona) 
PoET-Au-Pmuici.  Hatti.  March  10.— The 
Roman  CathoUc  bishopi  of  Haiti  have 
begun  a  nationwide  campaign  to  end  the  il- 
literacy of  this  poorest  and  least  educated 
nation  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Bishop  FranQots  Oayot,  the  head  of  the 
Haitian  Bishops'  Conference,  said  the  aim 
of  the  campaign  was  to  "make  three  million 
people  literate  in  the  next  five  yearm." 

Before  tens  of  tbousanda  of  people  at  an 
open-air  rally,  the  Bishop  appealed  to  other 
religious  groups  and  all  lectora  of  Haitian 
society  to  "spread  the  word"  and  cooperate 
in  the  literacy  drive.  Addressing  the  rich,  he 
said,  "You,  who  have  ao  much,  you  can  give 
a  Uttle." 

Four  million  of  Haiti's  six  million  people 
cannot  read  or  write,  Bishop  Oayot  said. 
"But  new  winds  are  blowing  here,"  he 
added.  "In  five  years  there  will  be  no  more 
iUiteracy." 

OmCIAU  WKLCOm  campaioh 

At  the  rally  Friday  night,  the  largest  of  lU 
kind  since  the  flight  of  President  Jean- 
Claude  Duvalier  a  month  ago,  all  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  five-man  ruling  JunU  and  the 
C^abinet  were  present  in  a  clear  signal  that 
the  new  Oovemment  la  behind  the  drive. 

Of ficiaU  have  said  privately  that  they  wel- 
come the  church  campaign.  The  new  Oov- 
emment haa  neither  the  meana  nor  the  or- 
ganisation to  undertake  the  drive  itself. 

With  the  Uteracy  campaign,  the  C^athollc 
Church  aeems  to  have  stepped  up  the  active 
aocial  role  It  began  to  play  In  Haiti  aeveral 
yean  ago.  At  that  time,  blahopa  and  prIeaU 
atarted  to  Inspire  and  guide  youtha  who  or- 
ganised a  protest  movement  that  led  to  wide 
unrest  and,  finally,  to  the  end  of  20  yean  of 
Duvalier  familly  rule. 

The  rally  and  an  open-air  maaa  quickly 
turned  to  a  celebraUon  c'  the  poliUcal 
changes  In  Haiti,  where  auch  large  gather- 
ings were  long  forbidden.  On  the  atadlum 
field  and  in  the  bleachen,  people  embraced, 
ralaed  their  arms,  held  handa  and  aang . 
cKuaca's  koli  rauzd 

"I'm  amased,  It'a  impressive  what  the 
church  has  done  to  unite  the  people,"  said 
Jean  Claude  Bajeux,  a  profeaaor  of  litera- 
ture who  haa  juat  returned  to  Haiti  after  23 
yean  of  exile. 

Speaking  In  Creole,  the  language  of  moat 
Htt<t.<fcTu,  Blahop  Oayot  aald: 

"A  man  came  to  aee  me  with  a  piece  of 
paper  and  he  told  me  he  could  not  aee  It.  He 
meant  he  could  not  read.  I  looked  at  It  and 
It  waa  a  property  deed  to  hia  land.  He  did 
not  know  he  had  it.  You  muat  realize  what 
suffering  tbla  la." 

"If  you  cannot  read  or  write  or  do  auma  It 
does  not  mean  you  are  Ignorant."  the 
BUhop  continued,  "but  the  intelligence 
cannot  develop  and  the  spirit  la  blocked." 


Priests  and  development  worken  aald  thia 
waa  for  them  the  end  of  a  frustrating  battle 
with  Haitian  of fldaU  who  had  long  blocked 
literary  efforU.  Laat  year,  after  the  Papal 
Nimdo,  Paolo  Romeo,  personally  put  prea- 
aure  on  the  President  and  the  church  ob- 
tained permiaalon  to  start  a  small  pilot 
project,  local  offlclala  remained  openly  hos- 
tile and  at  times  arrested  the  young  voltm- 
teen  teaching  vlllagen. 

CLASSKS  TO  BX  n  CKSOLS 

Although  French  U  HalU'a  official  lan- 
guage, reading  and  writing  will  be  taught  In 
Oeole,  Haiti's  vivid,  clipped  patoia. 

"Teaching  in  Creole  will  be  quicker,"  aald 
the  Rev.  Yvon  Joseph,  coordinator  of  the 
campaign.  'French  la  very  complicated.  It'a 
foreign  to  moat  people  here." 

Other  priests  working  with  the  program 
said  the  literacy  claaaea  would  alao  be  uaed 
to  develop  the  political  understanding  of 
the  people,  who  have  never  lived  In  a  de- 
mocracy. 

Father  Joseph  said  that  the  rampalgn 
would  begin  within  a  month  with  claaaea  for 
100,000  people.  "We  will  use  churches, 
Bchoola,  pariah  halla  and  village  atores."  he 
aald. 

John  Kllnk,  the  director  of  CathoUc 
Relief  Services  here,  said  the  first  stage  of 
the  campaign  would  be  financed  with  a  do- 
nation of  1250,000  from  the  American 
Catholic  Bishops'  Conference. 


RESPONSE  BY  NAMIBIAN  COUN- 
CIL OF  MINISTERS  TO  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  PROPOSAL  FOR  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
last  December,  several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  urged  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  take  positive  action  in  the 
United  Nations  in  order  for  that  body 
to  abandon  its  policy  of  extreme  parti- 
ality to  8WAPO.  the  Soviet-backed 
terrorist  group  which  Is  committed  to 
seizing  control  of  Namibia  by  force. 
The  United  Nations  has  designated 
8WAPO  as  the  'sole  and  authentic" 
represenutive  of  the  Namlbian  people, 
without  any  consultation  with  the  po- 
litical leaders  or  people  of  Namibia. 
The  official  view  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  my  opinion,  represents  a  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  true  facts. 

In  June  198S,  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  after  peaceful  negotiations, 
voluntarily  transferred  all  administra- 
tive authority  of  local  self-government 
to  a  multiparty  conference  comprised 
of  duly  elected  or  designated  Namlb- 
ian political  leaders.  This  conference 
immediately  esUblished  a  Namlbian 
Transitional  Government  of  National 
Unity  consisting  of  all  political  parties, 
including  SWAPO.  which  refused  an 
Invitation  to  participate. 

Today  this  transitional  government 
is  governing  Namibia  In  accordance 
with  democratic  principles  adopted  by 
the  multiparty  conference.  This  pro- 
Western  alternative  to  a  SWAPO 
regime  is  dedicated  to  achieving  peace 
without  violence  in  Namibia.  As  the 
administration  continues  its  efforts  to 
provide  support  for  anti-Soviet  free- 
dom forces,  I  am  hopeful  that  our  na- 
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Uon&l  policy  will  also  Include  a  more 
favorable  recognition  of  the  transi- 
tional government  of  national  unity. 

Recent  events  in  Namibia  provide 
further  support  for  such  a  policy.  I 
refer  to  the  offer  made  last  week  by 
the  South  African  Government  which 
would  grant  independence  to  Namibia 
on  August  1,  1986.  provided  an  agree- 
ment on  Cuban  troop  withdrawal  from 
Angola  could  be  reached  by  that  date. 
The  present  Angolan  Government  im- 
mediately rejected  this  proposal.  How- 
ever, the  CouncU  of  Ministers  of  the 
Namibian    Transitional    Government 
responded  positively  to  the  South  Af- 
rican proposal.  The  statement  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Ministers  is  an  Important 
reflection  of  the  political  will  of  the 
Namibian    people,    as    expressed    by 
their  representatives.  It  Is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  an  independent  Namibia 
formed  without  considering  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  its  people.  Accord- 
ingly. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  recent  sUtement  of  the  Namibian 
Council  of  Ministers  follow  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 
CABmrr  STAxnixitT  on  thk  South  Atricam 

Govnuncnrr's  Decisiom  To  Ahhouwc*  a 

Dat«  roR  THK  Possible  iMPLncBHTATioH  of 

XJM.  RlsoLunoH  435  (1978) 

March  5.  1986. 

WmSHOKK.  HAMIBIA 

The  Cabinet  has  taken  note  of  the  propos- 
al to  set  a  provisional  date  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  Resolution  435  (1978).  The 
Transitional  Government  has  emphasized 
repeatedly  that  It  is  committed  to  the 
achievement  of  peaceful  independence  for 
Namibia  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  It  has 
made  it  clear  that  it  beUeves  that  this  can 
only  be  achieved  by  the  attainment  of  na- 
tional reconciliation  among  the  citizens  of 
Namibia,  and  has  committed  itself  to  efforts 
to  achieve  this  goal.  In  this  spirit,  the  Cabi- 
net welcomes  all  attempts  by  all  parties  to 
promote  reconciliation  and  faciliUte  the 
early  and  peaceful  Independence  of  this 
country.  Inasmuch  as  the  statement  by  the 
South  African  SUte  President  yesterday  in 
the  South  African  Parliament  was  Intended 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  achievement 
of  these  goals,  it  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
who  care  about  the  future  of  Namibia. 

The  Cabinet's  position  on  the  Implemen- 
Ution  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
435  is  equaUy  well  known.  The  United  Na- 
tions will  have  to  place  itself  in  a  position  of 
true  impartiality  as  between  all  Namibian 
parties.  The  Cabinet  now  demands  that  the 
Secretary -General  and  the  various  organs  of 
the  United  Nations,  including  the  Security 
Council,  move  promptly  to  demonstrate 
their  Impartiality.  The  parties  represented 
Jn  the  Cabinet  have  also  made  clear  their 
belief  that  national  reconciliation  will  be 
promoted  most  effectively  by  convening  a 
conference  of  aU  parties  to  draw  up  a  consti- 
tution for  the  country  before  elections  are 
held.  All  the  parties  represented  in  the 
Transitional  Government  stand  ready  to 
participate  in  such  a  conference. 

The  Cabinet  has  made  every  effort  to  pro- 
mote reconciliation  In  Namibia  by  releasing 
unconditionally  all  prisoners  convicted  of 
security  offenses,  who  were  previously  Im- 
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prisoned  in  South  Africa.  It  now  calls  on 
SWAPO  to  make  a  similar  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  reconciliation  by  releasing  all 
those  who  are  held  in  lU  detention  centers 
and  allowing  all  those  in  lU  ranks  who  wish 
to  return  to  their  homeland  to  do  so. 
SWAPO  would  also  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  Namibian  Independence  by 
joining  the  other  parties  of  this  country  in 
calling  on  the  United  Nations  to  rescind  the 
privileged  position  which  that  body  has  ac- 
corded SWAPO  and  to  treat  aU  parties 
equally  and  Impartially  henceforth. 

In  the  light  of  the  proposals  now  on  the 
table  the  Transitional  (jovemment  further- 
more calls  on  SWAPO  to  show  lU  good  faith 
by  agreeing  to  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostUities.  For  its  part,  the  Cabinet  under- 
takes to  have  the  Security  Forces  cease  hos- 
tilities against  SWAPO  units  within  the 
framework  of  such  an  agreement.  Such  a 
step  would  have  the  way  for  a  conference  of 
all  parties  to  agree  on  the  practical  steps  to 
be  taken  to  promote  early  and  peaceful  In- 
dependence. 

While  the  Cabinet  sincerely  hopes  that 
SWAPO  will  respond  positively  to  the  pro- 
posals now  put  to  it,  it  wishes  to  assure  all 
the  people  of  this  country  that  it  is  unwav- 
ering in  its  commitment  to  provide  the  best 
government  possible  until  such  time  as  the 
independence  dispute  has  been  satisfactori- 
ly resolved.  As  before,  it  will  continue  to 
tend  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  to  pre- 
pare the  country  In  the  most  effective 
manner  for  the  responsibilities  which  await 
them  on  independence,  and  which  they 
have  too  long  been  denied. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President, 
what  is  the  matter  before  the  Senate? 
The    PRESIDING    OPFICER.    The 
Senate  at  the  moment  is  in  morning 
business. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
lix.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 

the  pending  business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business,  as  the  Chair  under- 
stands, is  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  that  we  contin- 
ue in  legislative  session^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that.  If  we  can  work  out 
some  sort  of  gentleman's  agreement, 
we  will  go  on  this  nomination  at  11 
a.m.  There  are  Senators  opposed  to 
the  nomination.  It  is  just  a  question  of 
trying  to  work  out  the  time.  Hopeful- 
ly, at  11  o'clock,  those  Senators  wish- 
ing to  speak  for  or  against  the  nomi- 
nee will  be  able  to  be  here.  I  have  ad- 
vised the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  he  will  be  prepared.  I 
believe  Senator  Kkkwkdy.  Senator 
MrrzDreAUM.  and  Senator  Bioek  will 
be  prepared  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  meantime.  I  hope  we  might 
resolve  the  question  on  the  technical 
change  to  the  farm  bill.  I  will  check 
that  out. 


Marth  11,  1986 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  on  to  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  Sidney  A.  Fitzwater.  of  Texas,  to  be 
UJS.  district  judge  for  the  northern 

district  of  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
understood  that  we  were  going  to  take 
up  the  matter  at  this  time. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 

is  that  a  debatable  motion?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  the 
motion  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
Is  that  a  motion  subject  to  a  rollcall? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  requested  and  a  suf- 
ficient number  second  the  request,  a 
rollcall  will  be  In  order. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 

a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 

morning     business     not     to     extend 

beyond  the  hour  of  1 1  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  few  questloiu  of  Senator 
McCluiu!  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
number  of  States,  including  West  Vir- 
ginia, have  nm  out  of  Federal  grant 
funds  to  operate  their  State  offices  of 
historic  preservation.  This  situation 
arises  because  the  administration  has 
proposed  a  rescission  of  $18,523,000  in 
grant  funding  which  this  Congress  ap- 
propriated and  the  President  signed  a 
little  over  2  months  ago. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
not  accept  that  rescission,  and  I  will 
work  to  make  those  funds  available. 
But  I  am  especially  angered  that  the 


administration's  proposed  rescission 
has,  in  effect,  preempted  the  congres- 
sional decision  because  some  States,  as 
I  have  said,  including  West  Virginia, 
have  already  had  to  furlough  employ- 

AAA 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Would  the  Democratic 
leader  allow  me  to  add  a  comment 
here? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Of  course. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  This  rescission  has 
caused  a  problem  in  my  State  as  well, 
where  the  Vermont  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation  has  already  had  to  put 
several  of  Its  staff  on  half  pay  pending 
a  resolution  of  the  deferral  issue.  So  I 
hope  we  can  resolve  this  matter  quick- 
ly. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  the 
problem  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment that  these  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  the  States  as  the  Congress 
originally  intended  when  the  continu- 
ing resolution  was  passed  In  Decem- 
ber. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  chairman 
agree,  then,  that  It  would  be  our  hope 
that  the  States  would  continue  to 
fund  their  State  historic  preservation 
offices  with  their  own  money  until  re- 
imbursement arrives  when  the  rescis- 
sion expires  in  mid-April? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes:  I  would  agree 
with  that  position.  While  no  one  can 
predict  absolutely  what  the  Congress 
will  do  in  the  future.  It  Is  certainly  my 
expectation  and  my  desire  that  the 
Congress  would  not  accept  this  rescis- 
sion and  that  the  funds  would  be  made 
available  in  full  to  the  States  some- 
time In  mld-Aprll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  his  views  on  this 
rescission. 


NADEZHDA  FRADKOVA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I'd 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
tragic  case  of  a  Soviet  woman  who  Is  a 
prisoner  of  conscience,  Nadezhda 
Fradkova.  The  Fradkova  case  stands 
as  another  example  of  the  Soviet's 
abysmal  human  rights  record.  It  is  es- 
pecially appalling  in  view  of  the  Soviet 
commemoration  of  International 
Women's  Day,  held  once  again  this 
March  8.  In  past  years,  the  Soviets 
have  observed  this  occasion  with  loud 
proclamations  on  the  achievements  of 
Soviet  women  and  on  the  great  strides 
the  Soviet  Union  has  made  on  behalf 
of  women's  rights. 

As  a  consequence  of  her  efforts  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Ms. 
Fradkova  has  been  Imprisoned  and  re- 
portedly been  subjected  to  psychiatric 
and  physical  abuse.  She  first  applied 
for  a  visa  in  1979  and  was  subsequent- 
ly refused  employment  in  her  field. 
mathematical  linguistics.  She  was 
fired  from  a  job  she  later  obtained  as  a 
cleaning  woman  in  a  public  bathhouse, 


because  of  her  overquallflcation  for 
the  position.  After  numerous  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  find  other  work. 
Fradkova  was  seized  by  militia  and 
held  in  a  Leningrad  psychiatric  hospi- 
tal. Fradkova  was  reportedly  subjected 
to  repeated  Injections  of  hallucinatory 
drugs,  interrogations,  force-feeding, 
and  sexual  harassment  while  impris- 
oned in  the  hospital. 

In  December  1984.  Nadezhda  Frad- 
kova was  declared  "sane "  by  her  psy- 
chiatric examiners.  She  promptly 
stood  trial  and  was  sentenced  to  2 
years  prison  for  "parasitism."  Her 
appeal  was  denied  in  January  1986. 

Fradkova  described  her  struggle  In  a 
May  5,  1985,  letter  from  prison  to  her 
friend: 

One  American  friend  of  mine  tried  to  talk 
me  out  of  my  hunger  strike,  but  she  does 
not  understand  my  situation.  Not  to  fight 
with  them  is  even  worse.  I  understand  that  I 
have  only  very  masochistic  means  but  not  to 
fight  means  to  kill  in  oneself  the  thing  that 
makes  me  a  person.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  politics,  but  if  they  torture  me.  If  the 
State  breaks  its  own  law.  then  I  feel  that  I 
have  to  do  something.  In  reality  I  feel  much 
stronger  that  I  have  to  do  something  that 
does  not  relate  to  myself,  something  In  gen- 
eral. 

However,  under  the  clrcumstaocea  of  this 
country,  one  can  do  something  only  If  he  be- 
comes a  dissident,  which  means  he  has  to 
know  about  politics.  He  has  to  be  very  care- 
ful otherlse  he  can  let  other  people  down 
who  work  with  him.  I  don't  have  those 
qualities.  I  cannot  be  a  real  dissident.  After 
suffering  in  the  hands  of  the  doctors  from 
the  KGB  who  Injected  me  with  Oaloperidol, 
Ketalar.  and  fed  drugs  Into  me  by  a  probe.  I 
understand  that  there  are  many  ways  to 
affect  persons  with  chemicals.  Many  people 
teU  me  that  In  this  Psychiatric  Ward  they 
will  make  a  sheep  out  of  you.  Well,  that 
may  very  well  be.  but  If  that  happens,  and  I 
understand  It  could  happen  under  drugs.  I 
won't  be  myself  anymore.  The  person  who  I 
am  right  now  will  cease  to  exist  but  I  cannot 
be  responsible  for  that  woman  and  while  I 
am  what  I  am,  I  will  try  to  continue  doing  at 
least  something. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  have 
become  all  too  familiar  with  accounts 
of  Soviet  brutality  against  individuals 
wishing  to  emigrate.  But  I  am  particu- 
larly outraged  by  this  instance  of  re- 
peated violation  of  basic  human 
rights.  I  deplore  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Soviet  commemoration  of  Internation- 
al Women's  Day  while  this  talented 
and  brave  Soviet  woman  languishes  in 
prison— merely  for  applying  to  emi- 
grate from  the  U.S.S.R. 


AIDING  THE  CONTRAS:  WHAT  IS 
$100  MILLION? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  send  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  to  the  Nlcara- 
guan  Contras  has  provoked  one  of  the 
most  controversial,  bitter,  and  divisive 
foreign  policy  debates  in  many  years. 

In  a  torrent  of  well-orchestrated 
publicity,  the  administration  has  made 
its  position  clear.  Last  week.  White 


House  Communications  Director  Pat- 
rick Buchanan  summed  up  the  admin- 
istration's case  in  an  appalling  polemic 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 
His  article  was  unlike  anything  I  have 
seen  since  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  dis- 
graced himself  and  made  McCarthy- 
ism  a  household  word  over  30  yean 
ago.  Accordbig  to  Buchanan,  those 
who  support  the  Contras  believe  in 
freedom;  those  who  oppose  them,  like 
myself,  are  soft  on  Communism.  He 
dares  to  impugn  our  patriotism  in  op- 
posing a  failed  and  discredited  policy 
already  rejected  by  Congress. 

This  gross  and  repellent  red-baltlng 
does  contain  one  truth:  We  are  faced 
with  stark  choices.  One  of  these 
choices  is  how  we  want  to  spend  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money  at  a  time  of 
sharp  cuts  in  the  Federal  budget  to 
reduce  our  massive  national  deficit. 

President  Reagan  wants  $100  million 
to  send  more  gims  and  bullets  to  a  rag- 
tag gang  of  rebels  led  by  ex-Somoclsta 
National  Guardsmen,  merceiuules. 
and  soldiers  of  fortune,  most  of 
whom— according  to  press  reports— are 
today  sitting  in  their  Honduran 
strongholds,  eating  beans  and  rice 
bought  with  our  constituent's  money. 
They  appear  to  be  less  and  leas  inter- 
ested in  fighting  and  dying  in  a  war 
with  no  political  rationale,  which  they 
have  no  chance  of  winning.  I  can 
easily  understand  why  Contra  fighters 
are  unimpressed  with  the  administra- 
tion's carefully  nuanced  statements 
that  they  are  really  fighting  for  "na- 
tional reconciliation,"  and  not  to 
throw  the  Sandinistas  out  of  Mana- 
gua. 

One-hundred  million  dollars  means  a 
lot  to  a  SUte  like  Vermont.  The  total 
Federal  income  tax  paid  in  a  year  by 
Vermonters  is  roughly  $500  million. 
The  President  is  asking  Vermonters  to 
send  one  in  five  of  their  Federal  tax 
dollars  to  pay  for  a  war  my  constitu- 
ents deeply  oppose  and  want  stopped. 
In  1986.  Vermont  received  $267  mil- 
lion In  Federal  funding— Including 
Medicaid,  vocational  education,  trans- 
portation, housing,  unemployment  in- 
surance, and  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance. Instead  of  helping  Vermonters 
pay  for  these  vital  programs,  the 
President  wants  to  send  almost  half  of 
this  money  to  finance  a  war  rejected 
by  all  of  our  friends  and  allies  in  the 
hemisphere.  If  we  are  going  to  send 
this  money,  they  argue  it  should  go 
for  our  greatly  needed  economic  devel- 
opment. I  argue  it  should  go  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  this  country,  includ- 
ing serious  needs  in  Vermont. 

Vermont's  farmers,  like  farmers  all 
across  this  country,  know  what  this 
kind  of  money  can  buy:  $100  million 
will  pay  all  the  Interest  on  all  the  farm 
mortgage  debt  in  Vermont  for  6  years; 
$100  million  will  pay  all  the  taxes  of 
all  the  farmers  in  Vermont  for  6  years; 
$100  million  will  buy  all  the  feed  eaten 
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by  all  the  dairy  cows  In  Vermont  for 
over  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  simple,  we 
are  in  an  age  of  budget  austerity.  Ver- 
monters  are  being  asked  to  accept 
drastic  cuts  in  school  lunches,  in  stu- 
dent loans,  in  money  to  build  roads.  In 
principle,  we  are  asked  to  make  these 
sacrifices  to  reduce  our  staggering 
Federal  deficit.  In  truth,  however,  the 
administration  is  asking  Vermonters 
to  accept  these  cutbacks  so  it  can  use 
their  money  to  pay  for  a  war  to  over- 
throw a  sovereign  government  with 
which  we  are  formally  at  peace. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the 
budgetary  Impact  of  the  President's 
proposal.  We  should  be  reducing  the 
deficit,  not  finding  ways  to  finance  a 
deepening  involvement  in  a  conflict 
that  threatens  to  turn  all  of  Central 
America  into  a  field  of  battle  where 
American  boys  will  sooner  or  later,  be 
called  on  to  die. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER 

SENATOR  JACOB  JAVTTS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 

for  the  Record,  a  poem  dedicated  to 

our  former  colleague.  Senator  Jacob 

Javits.  of  New  York: 

The  Mam  Who  Lovkd  trx  Sxratx 

He  was  a  man 

Who  loved  the  Senate. 

Bom  to  poor 

Jewish  immigrants 

On  Manhattan's 

Lower  East  Side, 

He  overcame  poverty 

To  become. 

As  he  was  fond 

Of  Saying, 

"A  Senate  Man," 

For  24  years. 

He  loved  New  York  aty. 

New  York  State. 

The  United  States, 

And  the  SUte  of  Israel. 

But  he  called 

The  Senate  "home"  .  .  . 

His  seat  on  the  aisle 

In  the  hallowed  hall 

Was  as  comfortable, 

He  once  wrote, 

"As  a  favorite 

"Living-room  easy  chair." 

Jacob  Koppel  Javits. 

The  man  who 

Loved  the  Senate. 

Mornings, 

He  liked  to  pop 

Into  Senate  hearings 

Unannounced. 

Pepper  a  witness 

With  a  few  tough 

Questions, 

Then  run  off 

To  a  Briefing 

Or  a  press  conference 

Or  a  committee  meeting. 

Afternoons. 

He  liked  to  stand 

On  the  Chamber  floor 

And  fight 

For  bis  principles. 

Wage  batUe 

For  his  convictions. 

Nights. 

He  studied. 


Making  himself  an  expert 

On  every  major  Issue 

Of  his  time. 

From  civil  rights 

To  foreign  policy. 

From  high  finance 

To  labor  relations. 

Jacob  Koppel  Javits. 

The  man  who 

Loved  the  Senate. 

The  deUberative  process. 

The  discussion, 

"The  finding  a  way," 

As  he  put  it, 

Intrigued  him. 

He  knew  well  the  rules 

Of  the  Chamber, 

Cherished  its  traditions. 

Respected  its  moods. 

He  had  all  the  qualities 

Of  a  Senate  Man: 

The  loyalty. 

The  passion  for  fairness. 

The  capacity  for  hard  work. 

The  heart .  .  . 

It  was  as  big 

As  the  Big  Apple. 

He  fought  relentlessly 

For  the  poor 

And  the  oppressed. 

The  handicapped 

And  the  elderly. 

All  who  could  not 

Help  themselves. 

He  was  a  man  who  loved 

The  Senate  .  .  . 

The  Senate  loved  him. 


FORMER  SENATOR  JACOB 
JAVITS 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  weekend,  we  were  all  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can, an  exceptional  human  being  and 
public  servant.  Senator  Jacob  Javits  of 
New  York.  Jacob  Javits  was  a  Sena- 
tor's Senator.  Mr.  President,  and  in 
death,  as  in  life,  we  honor  his  long- 
standing commitment  to  public  serv- 
ice, his  wisdom,  his  compassion,  and. 
in  the  end.  his  great  personal  courage. 

For  those  who  knew  him  and  fol- 
lowed his  magnificent  career.  Senator 
Javits  was  an  inspiration:  his  was  the 
"mark"  to  shoot  for  by  those  who 
carry  on  in  his  footsteps.  His  was  the 
standard  by  which  to  hold  this  office. 
For  my  colleagues  who  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  to  serve  alongside  him. 
his  leadership  was  extraordinary,  they 
have  lost  a  brilliant  legislator  and  a 
wonderful  friend. 

While  we  mourn  the  passing  of 
Jacob  Javits,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
really  rejoice  in  his  Ufe.  His  service  to 
this  great  country  is  legend  and  his 
commitment  to  the  ideals  he  so 
strongly  believed  in  will  stand  as  his 
monument.  Jacob  Javits  was  a  man  of 
the  Senate,  but  he  really  was  more  a 
man  of  the  people,  one  who  held  to  his 
beUef  that  equality  and  Justice  were 
not  merely  words,  but  the  God  given 
right  of  all  men. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the 
past  5  years,  as  we  are  all  aware,  Sena- 
tor Javits  suffered  from  a  cruel  and 
debilitating  Illness.   Yet.   to  our  ex- 


treme and  sometimes  astonished  admi- 
ration, he  continued  to  work,  he  con- 
tinued to  make  us  think,  he  continued 
to  contribute,  and  he  did  it  all  with  a 
courageousness  and  dignity  not  found 
within  most  men.  Perhaps  this  was 
one  final  chance  to  inspire  his  fellow 
man,  Mr.  President,  but  to  me,  his  ex- 
ample epitomizes  the  ultimate  in  what 
Jacob  Javits  stood  for. 

Maybe  Senator  Javits  himself  best 
characterized  the  philosophy  that 
made  him  what  he  was  when  he  said: 

You  must  remember,  my  own  philosophy 
is  that  you  don't  belong  only  to  yourself. 
You  have  an  obligation  to  the  society  which 
protected  you  when  you  were  brought  into 
the  world,  which  taught  you,  which  sup- 
ported you  and  niirtured  you.  You  have  an 
obligation  to  repay  it. 

Jacob  Javits  lived  those  words  to  the 
very  end  Mr.  President.  We  owe  him  a 
great  deal;  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chatee).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Sidney  A.  Fitzwater  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  judge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  wiU  be  stated. 


THE  JUDICLARY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Sidney  A.  Fitzwater.  of 
Texas,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Texas.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  nomination? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  debate  on  the  nomination.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  Is  on  his 
way  to  the  Chamber. 

There  are  Members  on  the  other 
side  who  will  be  prepared  to  debate 
the  nomination.  In  fact,  they  may 
wish  to  proceed  now. 

Instead  of  going  into  recess  at  noon, 
we  may  want  to  continue  beyond  that, 
because  we  would  like  to  dispose  of  the 
minor  farm  clarification.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  it  is  Just  about 
worked  out.  with  the  suggested  resolu- 
tion that  was  introduced  last  night, 
and  there  will  be  a  colloquy  between 
me  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 


HarkihI.  We  would  like  to  dispose  of 
that  before  noon.  The  House  comes  in 
at  noon,  and  if  we  can  get  It  to  the 
House,  they  can  pass  it,  and  the  Presi- 
dent can  sign  it  today.  It  will  mean  a 
great  deal  to  the  American  fanners. 

We  will  ask  those  interested  in  the 
nomination  to  interrupt  that  matter  a 
Uttle  later. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  express  my  opposition  to 
Sidney  Fitzwater,  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated to  be  a  Federal  district  judge. 

Mr.  Fitzwater  is  a  yoimg  man;  he  is 
32.  He  received  the  lowest  rating  possi- 
ble by  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  order  to  still  be  rated  qualified.  A 
majority  rated  him  qualified;  a  minori- 
ty, unqualified.  There  were  none  who 
voted  for  the  rating  of  exceptionally 
well  qualified. 

Mr.  Fitzwater  has  some  experience 
as  a  State  Judge,  but  the  fact  is  he 
does  not  have  much  experience,  and  if 
the  Americsm  Bar  Association  had  ap- 
plied its  '12-year  rule."  requiring 
someone  to  be  out  of  law  school  12 
years  before  they  are  qualified  to 
become  a  Federal  Judge,  he  would  not 
have  been  rated  qualified  at  all. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Fitzwater  comes 
to  the  Senate  with  borderline  creden- 
tials in  the  first  place. 

But  I  think  everyone  would  have 
voted  for  him.  I  know  I  would  have 
except  for  the  matter  of  the  posting  of 
the  signs. 

What  are  the  signs  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about? 

Mr.  Fitzwater  was  involved  in  a  sign- 
posting campaign  in  South  Dallas  that 
in  my  opinion  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
vidious and  repugnant  political  tactics 
that  I  have  seen  in  recent  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, in  a  letter  by  Brad  Reynolds, 
stated  that  the  signs  were  overwhelm- 
ingly posted  in  minority  precincts. 

When  Brad  Reynolds  indicates  there 
has  been  discrimination,  there  must 
have  been  discrimination  because  it  is 
a  well-known  and  accepted  fact  in  this 
country  that  Brad  Reynolds  has  not 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
against  discrimination.  But  even  he 
pointed  out  that  these  signs  were  dis- 
crimination, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uiuuilmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RicoRi)  the 
sign  to  which  I  have  made  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sign 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

Do  Not  Remove  This  Sign— By  Order  Of 
The  Sheriff  Of  Dallas  County. 
TOU  CAN  BE  IMPRISONED: 
1.  If  you  offer,  accept  or  agree  to  offer  or 
accept  money  or  anything  else  of  value  to 
vote  or  not  vote. 

3.  If  you  influence  or  try  to  influence  a 
voter  how  to  vote. 

S.  If  you  vote  without  being  registered. 

4.  If  you  let  a  peraon  vote  more  than  once, 

5.  If  you  vote  with  ■omeone  else's  reglitra- 
tton. 


6.  Violate  Texas  Election  Code  or  Texas 
Penal  Code. 
DONT  RISK  IT;  OBEY  THE  LAW. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
these  signs  are  unbelievable  in  some 
respects.  It  says: 

Do  not  remove  this  sign  by  order  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Dallas  County.  You  can  be  Im- 
prisoned: 

One,  if  you  offer,  accept,  or  agree  to  offer 
or  accept  money  or  anything  else  of  value  to 
vote  or  not  vote. 

Two,  if  you  influence  or  try  to  Influence  a 
voter  how  to  vote. 

On  that  basis,  I  think  If  that  law 
were  applicable  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  everyone  of  them  would  have 
been  guilty  of  a  crime  because  certain- 
ly all  of  us  have  attempted  to  Influ- 
ence a  voter  how  to  vote,  usually  for 
ourselves. 

"If  you  vote  without  being  regis- 
tered." I  have  no  problem  about  that. 
"If  you  let  a  person  vote  more  than 
once."  I  have  no  problem  about  that. 
"If  you  vote  with  someone  else's  regis- 
tration." I  have  no  problem  about 
that.  "If  you  violate  the  Texas  Elec- 
tion Code  or  Texas  Penal  Code," 

But  the  thrust  of  these  signs,  with 
bold  red  letters  on  them,  posted,  in  the 
main,  in  minority  precincts,  was  a  not 
so  subtle  way  of  intimidating  voters, 
black  voters,  not  to  vote. 

I  am  not  claiming  that  Mr.  Fitzwater 
knew  that  the  signs  were  to  be  posted 
predominantly  in  black  areas  of 
Dallas.  He  says  he  did  not.  I  have  to 
accept  that. 

But  the  problem  with  Mr.  Fitzwater 
is  not  limited  to  whether  he  knew  the 
signs  would  be  posted  only  in  certain 
areas. 

The  problem  lies  with  the  fact  that 
the  sign  on  its  face  is  a  gross  misstate- 
ment of  the  law.  The  sign  on  its  face 
has  great  potential  for  discouraging 
anyone,  particularly  minority  voters 
and  poorly  educated  voters,  from 
going  to  the  polls. 

Imagine:  "You  can  be  Imprisoned. 
Don't  risk  it:  Obey  the  law." 

That  is  a  sign  calculated  to  catch  the 
attention  of  anyone  who  reads  it  and, 
frankly,  to  scare  them. 

Those  warnings  and  that  sign,  par- 
ticularly some  portions  of  it.  are  gross 
misstatements  of  the  law. 

You  cannot  go  to  prison  for  accept- 
ing something  of  value,  of  taking  a 
ride  to  the  polls,  or  providing  someone 
with  a  babysitter.  You  cannot  go  to 
prison  for  trying  to  influence  someone 
how  to  vote. 

Mr.  Fitzwater  said  he  read  the  sign 
five  times  before  he  posted  it.  He  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  and  if  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing,  there  is  fur- 
ther reason  he  should  not  be  a  Judge, 
But  I  know  he  knew  what  he  was 
doing.  He  posted  the  signs  only  in 
black  precincts.  He  had  to  know  there 
was  a  tradition  of  offering  rides  to  the 
polls  and  providing  babysitters.  He 
had  to  know  that  poorly  educated 
voters  or  even  highly  educated  voters 


can  get  intimidated  when  they  see  the 
signs  telling  them  they  can  go  to 
prison. 

It  is  interesting  that  three  other  Ju- 
rists who  were  called  upon  to  post  the 
signs  refused  to  do  so.  but  not  Judge 
Fitzwater. 

Either  Mr.  Fitzwater  knew  that  this 
was  an  effort  to  intimidate  black 
voters  or  he  was  guilty  of  incredibly 
poor  Judgment  and  Insensltlvity.  He 
says  that  he  did  not  know  of  a  dis- 
criminatory purpose.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that 
representation  on  his  part  or  not.  But 
whether  I  do  or  I  do  not  does  not 
really  matter.  His  lack  of  good  Judg- 
ment makes  me  question  whether  he 
has  the  knowledge  and  competence  to 
be  a  Federal  Judge. 

Another  issue  for  concern  is  his  atti- 
tude before  the  committee.  When  he 
testified,  he  did  not  say  that  he  should 
have  checked  the  election  code  more 
thoroughly— no.  He  did  not  agree  that 
the  signs  were  confusing.  He  did  not 
admit  that  the  signs  were  misstate^ 
ments  of  the  law.  Instead,  he  tried  to 
Justify  his  actions  by  going  into  a 
lengthy,  highly  technical  comparison 
of  the  sign  items  and  the  Texas  State 
statutes. 

It  is  one  thing  to  conduct  yourself  in 
a  manner  that  is  Inappropriate.  It  is 
one  thing  to  be  a  party  to  intimidating 
voters.  It  is  another  thing  to  come 
before  the  Senate  and  attempt  to  be- 
fuddle the  issue  with  a  lengthy,  obfus- 
cating explsmation  of  what  the  issue  is 
all  about. 

Mr.  Fitzwater  said  the  Items  in  the 
sign  that  referred  to  influencing 
voters  and  voting  more  than  once 
"were  directed  to  election  officers  as 
opposed  to  voters."  Yet  there  was 
nothing  in  the  sign  that  mentions  elec- 
tion officials  or  the  protected  zone 
aroimd  a  polling  place. 

Mr.  Fitzwater  was  a  smart  lawyer 
and  a  State  judge.  He  had  to  know 
that  these  signs  could  be  interpreted 
in  a  way  that  would  mislead  potential 
voters  and  intimidate  them.  He  had  to 
know  that  some  members  of  the  mi- 
nority community  in  south  Dallas 
where  he  posted  the  signs  would  be 
confused  and,  yes.  Intimidated. 

Then  when  Senator  Biden  asked 
him  how  he  interpreted  the  commit- 
tee's action  in  regard  to  his  confirma- 
tion, he  said  it  is  "poUtical." 

That  kind  of  cynical  answer  signals 
to  me  a  loud  and  clear  Intent  on  his 
part  to  be  totally  irresponsive  and.  yes, 
maybe  irresponsible  with  respect  to 
the  laws  and  with  respect  to  the  whole 
concept  of  protecting  minority  rights 
and  protecting  voters  rights.  He  still 
does  not  understand  the  concerns  of 
the  committee  and  he  thinks  that 
those  of  us  who  are  out  here  on  the 
floor  opposing  his  nomination,  know- 
ing full  well  that  he  is  going  to  be  con- 
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No  way.  Mr.  Pitzwater.  We  are 
trying  to  send  you  a  message.  We  are 
trying  to  tell  you  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  concerns  about  a  man 
such  as  you  going  on  the  Federal 
bench  who  had  previously  participated 
in  an  effort  to  Intimidate  voters. 

I  point  out  that  three  other  Judges 
had  the  good  sense  to  refuse  to  post 
the  signs.  Mr.  Pitzwater  did  not.  He 
has  failed  to  show  the  intellectual  ca- 
pacity, the  Integrity,  the  legal  knowl- 
edge, the  candor  and  honesty  that  I 
believe  we  should  expect  of  every  judi- 
cial nominee  regardless  of  his  or  her 
political  party.  I  do  not  believe  Mr. 
Pitzwater  has  a  good  judgment  in  the 
sensitivity  toward  the  disadvantaged, 
toward  the  minorities  in  our  society 
that  we  should  require  of  those  we 
place  for  life  oa  the  Federal  bench. 

He  may  be  confirmed  today,  but  that 
will  not  make  it  right.  And  I  hope  that 
someway,  somehow  we  could  get 
through  to  this  man's  conscience,  that 
we  could  get  through  to  his  brain 
processes,  that  we  could  make  him  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  concern  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and.  yes.  I  think  the 
American  people  generally,  that  the 
members  of  the  Federal  judiciary  have 
the  integrity  and  the  good  sense  and 
the  legal  ability  and  the  capacity  for 
caring  for  those  who  do  not  have 
strong  representation  in  this  body. 

I  think  Mr.  Pitzwater  fails  to  come 
up  to  the  standards  that  every  Federal 
judge  should  have.  I  do  not  believe  he 
should  be  confirmed.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  will  add  to  the  quality  of  the 
Federal  judiciary,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  turn  down  his  confirmation. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  strong  support 
for  Judge  Sidney  A.  Pitzwater.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  nominee  to  be  a  U.S. 
Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas. 

Judge  Pitzwater  was  bom  in  Olney. 
MD.  on  September  22,  1953.  He  grad- 
uated from  Baylor  University  in  1975. 
In  1976,  Judge  Pitzwater  received  his 
law  degree  from  Baylor  University 
School  of  Law.  Prom  1976  to  1978  he 
was  associated  with  Vinson  &  Elkins 
in  Houston.  TX.  From  1978  to  1982  he 
was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  Rain. 
Harrell.  Emery.  &  Doke  in  Dallas.  TX. 
In  April  1982,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  judge.  298th  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. Dallas  County,  TX.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  succeed  himself  in  November  of 
that  year.  Since  1982.  Judge  Pitzwater 
has  served  with  distinction,  integrity, 
dedication,  and  compassion  in  that  po- 
sition. In  1983.  he  received  the  highest 
overall  performance  rating  of  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  county  judge  in  the 
Dallas  area. 

The  first  nomination  hearing  for 
Judge  Pitzwater  was  held  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  1985.  at  which  time  he  was 
questioned  concerning  his  background 


and  qualifications  for  the  position  to 
which  he  was  nominated.  I  was  satis- 
fied with  the  responses  given  by  Judge 
Pitzwater.  On  February  5.  1986.  the 
Judiciary  Committee  held  another  day 
of  hearings  on  Judge  Pitzwater  and  he 
responded  to  an  Intensive  line  of  ques- 
tioning. There  had  been  concerns  re- 
garding his  age.  experience.  Judicial 
temperament,  and  maturity.  Judge 
Pitzwater  answered  all  questions 
raised  in  an  honest  and  forthright 
manner.  I  heard  nothing  that  day 
which  woxild  In  any  way  change  my 
opinion  of  Judge  Pitzwater.  Judge 
Pitzwater  has  proven  himself  as  an 
able  attorney,  as  well  as  a  capable  and 
skilled  jurist. 

I  am  confident  that  Judge  Pitzwater 
win  have  a  most  successful  tenure  as  a 
U.S.  district  judge.  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
be  the  consensus  of  opinion.  Including 
some  Senators  who  object  to  his  con- 
firmation, that  Judge  Pitzwater  is  of 
above-average  intelligence,  one  of  the 
more  qualified  nominees  to  appear 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
has  compUed  an  outstanding  record  as 
a  State  court  judge.  I  support  this 
nomination  without  reservation  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
Judge  Pitzwater  to  be  a  Federal  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  would  like  to  speak. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
aU  let  me  say  that  I  differ  with  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio,  reluctantly,  be- 
cause I  have  tremendous  respect  for 
him.  I  happen  to  think— and  I  know 
there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  on 
this-but  I  happen  to  think  Howard 
METZiarBAUii  is  one  of  the  giants  of 
this  body.  Long  after  most  of  us  are 
forgotten  Howard  Metzenbaum  is 
going  to  be  remembered. 

This  is  a  judgment  call,  frankly. 
First  of  all.  there  Is  the  question  of 
quality.  I  just  made  remarks  yesterday 
pointing  out  the  lack  of  quality  in  too 
many  of  the  judicial  nominees.  Sidney 
Pitzwater  does  not  fit  within  this  cate- 
gory, he  received  the  highest  overall 
performance  rating  by  the  bar  of  any 
Federal,  State,  or  county  Judge  In  the 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  his  ability  and  quality.  The 
question  really  comes  down  to  his  con- 
duct in  one  specific  case.  At  the  age  of 
29,  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  Judgeship 
In  a  partisan  election.  He  was  asked 
and  he  agreed  to  post  signs  in  a  black 
precinct.  He  should  not  have  done 
this.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
If  those  signs  had  been  posted  all  over 
the  county.  I  think  you  could  call  It  a 
defensible  action.  The  signs  were  not 
posted  coimtywide.  even  though  he 
was  led  to  believe  that  was  the  case. 

Let  me  just  read  one  question  from 
the  transcript.  I  sat  In  on  the  two 
hearings  for  Judge  Pitzwater.  I  am 
asking  this  question: 


The  one  question  my  colleague  has 
touched  upon,  and  that  U  whether  you  are 
sensitive  to  this  kind  of  situation,  whether 
you  would  do  It  again.  The  second  fairly 
fundamental  question  Is,  are  you  sensitive 
to  this  racial  equation?  I  want  to  feel  that  If 
you  sit  on  the  Federal  bench,  you  are  going 
to  treat  blacks  and  Hlspanlcs  or  Japanese 
Americans  or  anybody  else  who  comes 
before  you  fairly.  Do  you  have  any  way  of 
responding.  In  your  background,  that  you 
have  a  senalUvlty  to  that  part  of  the  equa- 
tion? 


Here  is  Judge  Pitzwalter's  response: 
Senator,  you  asked  me  at  the  first  hearing 
had  I  done  anything  for  the  poor,  and  at 
that  time  I  explained  to  you  that  there  was 
a  young  Individual  that  I  had  helped  out  in 
high  school;  that  I  had  paid  for  his  gradua- 
tion announcements;  that  I  paid  for  his  cap 
and  gown  because  he  was  the  first  In  his 
family  to  graduate. 

I  did  not  mention  that  he  was  black  at  the 
time  that  I  testified  because  I  do  not  believe 
In  making  distinctions  like  that  or  describ- 
ing people  by  color.  And  if  you  read  the 
transcript  you  will  find  that  is  not  there, 
but  he  was.  And,  through  my  church.  I 
made  the  contact  with  him,  I  worked  with 
him  to  help  him  to  improve  his  reading 
skills  so  that  he  could  graduate.  I  helped 
him  in  this  way  with  respect  to  graduating 
from  high  school  and  I  helped  him  when  he 
erm)Ued  in  junior  college.  I  was  brought  up 
in  a  family  where  we  were  taught  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  people  of  all  races.  I  do  not  want  to 
go  too  much  further  because  it  almost 
sounds  inappropriate  to  say.  but  it  Is  true 
that  two  of  my  father's  closest  friends  were 
black  colleagues  in  education.  We  were 
taught  respect  for  human  beings.  We  were 
Uught  not  to  make  race-based  decisions, 
and  that  Is  my  answer  to  your  question. 

Again,  this  is  a  judgment  call.  I  came 
away  feeling:  Here  Is  a  person  who  is 
going  to  be  fair  to  everyone.  On  the 
statement  by  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
about  the  political  question,  let  me 
read  the  transcript  here  so  that  there 
is  an  understanding: 

Senator  Bidew.  Explain  to  me  what  you 
think  our  motivation   was   in   being  con- 
cerned about  this  sign,  seriously.  You  are 
under  oath.  Give  me  a  straight  answer. 
Judge  PrrzwATER.  Political. 
Senator  Bidbji.  Do  you  still  think  It  is? 
Judge  Pitzwater.  I  cannot— that  was  my 
first  reaction.  Senator.  But  now,  observing 
what  Is  your  obvious  sincerity,  no.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Is  the  only  motivation. 

Then  later  in  the  exchange  between 
Judge  Pitzwater  and  our  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Biden  is  this  ex- 
change: 

I  will  skip  portions  but  I  do  not 
think  I  am  reading  it  out  of  context 
here. 

Given  the  history  of  .  .  .  suffrage,  the 
right  to  vote  among  minorities,  given  the 
fear  that  the  past  has  been  de  Jure  rather 
than  de  facto,  I  can  see  that  (opposition). 
Had  It  not  been  for  represented  approvals 
by  the  appropriate  people  who  believe  that 
It,  [the  posting  of  the  signs]  was  county- 
wide.  I  would  not  have  done  it. 
Then  Senator  Biden  responds: 
I  came  in  here  with  a  very  negative  view 
of  you,  knowing  what  I  know,  and  I  must 
tell  you  you  have  Impressed  me. 


I  have  to  say  that  my  own  feeling 
was  pretty  much  that  of  Senator 
BiOEif.  I  came  in  having  read  about 
the  sign-posting  incident.  I  do  not 
mean  this  disrespectfully  to  my  good 
friend  from  Texas,  who  is  the  sponsor 
of  the  Judge.  My  good  friend  Senator 
Oramm  Is  a  pretty  partisan  Republi- 
can. I  understand  that.  That  is  part  of 
the  game.  If  he  came  in  with  a  nomi- 
nee that  was  not  good,  I  was  ready  to 
resist.  But  I  became  convinced  that  he 
was  a  good  nominee,  a  quality  nomi- 
nee, and  I  am  convinced  that  he  will 
be  fair  to  people  regardless  of  their 
racial,  religious,  or  any  other  back- 
ground factors  that  may  be  there. 

I  am  going  to  be  voting  for  Judge 
Pitzwater. 
Mr.  ORAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  vote  in  the  committee,  and  I 
would  like  to  thank  him  for  his  state- 
ment. 

I  rise  In  strong  support  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Sid  Pitzwater  to  the  Federal 
bench. 

When  I  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Mr. 
President,  I  recognized  that  one  of  the 
most  Important  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities of  being  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  the  recommendation  of  Fed- 
eral Judges.  I  have  taken  that  respon- 
sibility very  seriously,  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  nominated  Mr. 
Pitzwater. 

To  help  me  in  this  task.  I  created  a 
committee  of  13  members  of  the  legal 
profession  in  my  State,  from  deans  of 
law  schools  to  Judges  to  big-town  and 
small-town  lawyers  who  have  set 
about  with  me  In  the  task  of  trying  to 
review  those  who  asked  that  they  be 
considered  for  a  position  on  the  Feder- 
al bench. 

We  have  considered  many  quality 
nominees.  E^ach  of  our  nominees  has 
been  found  to  be  qualified  by  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

We  faced  a  very  difficult  question  In 
the  case  of  Sidney  Pitzwater.  Sid  Pitz- 
water became  the  youngest  district 
Judge  in  the  history  of  our  State.  He 
has  been  overwhelmingly  elected  to 
that  position.  If  approved  today,  he 
will  by  the  youngest  Federal  Judge  In 
the  country. 

Because  of  his  age.  we  knew  that 
there  would  be  difficulties  with  the 
appointment.  But  in  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  the  committee  that  reviews  Ju- 
dicial nominations  on  my  behalf,  we 
decided  to  proceed  with  Sid  Pitzwater 
despite  the  fact  that  he  did  not  have 
the  number  of  years  before  the  bar 
that  is  recommended  by  the  American 
Bar  Association.  We  felt  that  extraor- 
dinary ability  cmd  achievement  should 
be  the  vehicle  by  which  one  makes  ex- 
ceptions to  guidelines. 


I  think  there  are  a  few  examples 
that  indicate  the  extraordinary  abili- 
ties of  this  young  man. 

When  the  poll  was  taken  of  all  of 
the  Dallas  Bar  Association  attorneys 
In  Dallas  County,  whereby  they  grade 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  Judges 
before  whom  they  appear,  the  attor- 
neys rated  the  Judges  in  five  areas: 
They  rated  them  overall,  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  law,  on  their  Judicial 
temperament,  on  their  work  habits, 
and  on  their  impartiality. 

Sid  Pitzwater  rated  the  highest  of 
any  judge  in  Dallas  County. 

Not  only  did  he  rate  the  highest  in 
the  aggregate,  but  he  rated  the  high- 
est on  each  of  the  specific  areas  in 
which  he  was  Judged  by  his  peers. 

That  is  an  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment for  a  young  man  who  is  32  years 
old  and  has  been  on  the  State  bench 
for  only  4  years. 

I  decided  to  proceed  with  Sid  Pltz- 
water's  nomination  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  is  not  the  last  time 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  will  be  consider- 
ing Sidney  Pitzwater  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Federal  bench.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  given  his  knowledge,  his 
temperament,  and  his  love  for  the  law, 
that  we  will  be  back  to  consider  his  ap- 
pointment to  higher  levels  in  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

I  once  asked  Sid  about  the  first  time 
he  ever  considered  being  a  judge,  and 
he  said  that  he  recognized  that  he  had 
an  Interest  in  being  a  Judge  when  he 
was  in  little  league  baseball. 

He  told  me  that  he  was  on  first  base 
once  as  a  10-year-old  and  It  struck  him 
that  the  position  he  really  wanted  to 
play  was  umpire. 

Prom  that  point  on,  everything  Sid 
Pitzwater  has  done  has  pointed  toward 
the  Judiciary.  He  was  an  outstanding 
student.  He  was  the  statewide  debate 
champion.  He  Is  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary abUity.  That  is  why  I  recom- 
mended him  and  that  is  why  I  believe 
he  will  be  approved  today. 

Let  me  address  the  concern  that  has 
risen,  and  I  think  it  is  an  unfortunate 
concern  but,  quite  frankly,  from  the 
perspective  that  is  being  approached 
by  people  who  do  not  know  Sid  Pitz- 
water and  do  not  know  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  It  is  a  legitimate  con- 
cern. 

When  Sid  Pitzwater  first  sought 
election  after  being  appointed  a  State 
district  Judge,  he  was  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  a  partisan  ballot  security  pro- 
gram. Ballot  security  is  a  very  real 
problem  in  this  Nation.  A  fair  ballot, 
as  we  know  and  as  we  espouse  aU  over 
the  world,  is  a  fundamental  tenet  of 
democracy. 

Sid  was  Instructed  as  part  of  this 
partisan  ballot  security  program,  as  a 
candidate  whose  name  would  be  on 
the  ballot,  to  post  the  signs  outlining 
six  features  of  State  law  as  they  relat- 
ed to  the  holding  of  elections. 


He  was  told  that  this  posting  was  ap- 
proved by  the  coimty  sheriff,  who,  in 
fact,  as  a  partisan  candidate  himself, 
was  heading  up  the  program,  and  that 
it  was  approved  by  the  secretary  of 
state.  He  was  given  signs  by  a  senior 
Judge  and  was  instructed  to  post  them. 
Sid  believed  then  and  believes  now 
that  the  information  on  the  signs  was 
clearly  in  line  with  existing  State  law 
and  clearly  conformed  to  that  law. 

Sid  went  to  the  three  places  he  was 
asked  to  post  the  signs.  All  three  were 
in  minority  precincts.  Sid  has  testified 
under  oath  that  he  believed  that  these 
signs  were  being  posted  everywhere  in 
the  county,  that  he  would  have  ques- 
tioned the  posting  in  minority  areas  if 
he  did  not  believe  that  it  was  a  imi- 
form  county  program. 

In  the  first  precinct,  he  found  no 
signs  had  been  posted,  so  he  posted 
signs. 

In  the  other  two  precincts,  Mr. 
President,  the  signs  had  already  been 
posted;  therefore,  he  returned  the  ad- 
ditional signs  to  party  headquarters. 

A  subsequent  lawsuit  was  filed 
claiming  that  the  posting  of  these 
signs  represented  voter  intimidation. 
Sid  Pitzwater,  as  one  of  the  Judges 
who  had  posted  the  sign,  was  named. 
His  name  was  immediately  dropped 
from  the  suit  and  the  suit  was  subse- 
quently thrown  out. 

That  is  the  extent  of  the  incident 
that  I  think  Members  have  ques- 
tioned. I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we 
had  on  the  record  here  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  circimistances. 

I  strongly  support  this  nomination 
because  I  believe  that  Sid  Pitzwater 
will  be  an  outstanding  Federal  judge.  I 
believe  that  he  brings  to  the  Federal 
bench  the  things  that  we  all  seek  In  a 
Federal  judge.  He  is  a  student  of  the 
law  and  was  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing students  who  ever  attended  the 
Baylor  Law  School.  He  has  been 
Judged  by  his  peers  to  be  outstanding 
In  each  of  the  three  areas  of  Judicial 
practice.  In  fact,  he  has  been  judged  to 
be  the  most  outstanding  of  any  judge 
practicing  within  his  Jurisdiction.  I  be- 
lieve on  the  basis  of  these  credentials 
that  he  should  be  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  ThurmokdI  for 
his  great  patience  in  this  nomination. 
It  has  been  a  difficult  and  time-con- 
suming process,  but  I  can  assure  him  it 
will  be  worth  it  for  the  many  years 
that  Sid  Pitzwater  will  sit  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  voting  for  the  nomination.  I 
urge  approval  of  this  nomination. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
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Sidney  Pitzwater  to  be  a  Federal  judge 
for  the  northern  district  of  Texas. 

Judge  Pitzwater.  who  is  32  years  old 
and  received  a  "minimally  qualified" 
rating  from  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, lacks  the  commitment  to  equal 
justice  which  Is  essential  for  a  Federal 
Judge.  During  the  1982  elections  in 
Texas,  Fitzwater.  who  was  then  a 
State  district  judge  and  a  Republican 
judicial  candidate,  personally  posted 
signs  designed  to  intimidate  minority 
voters  at  balloting  locations  In  minori- 
ty precincts.  The  signs  grossly  misstat- 
ed Texas  election  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  quite  surprised 
to  hear  from  the  Senator  representing 
the  State  of  Texas  that  he  beUeves  the 
six  features  which  are  included  on 
these  signs  incorporate  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas. 

It  is  even  more  distressing  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Texas  say  that 
Judge  Pitzwater  believed  those  signs 
stated  Texas  law  at  the  time  he  posted 
them  and  he  still  believes  that  now. 

During  the  1982  elections.  Judge 
Pitzwater  personally  posted  signs  de- 
signed to  intimidate  minority  voters  at 
balloting  locations  In  minority  pre- 
cincts. The  signs  grossly  misstated 
Texas  election  law  and  threatened  im- 
prisonment for  illegal  activities  which 
many  voters  might  engage  in,  for  ex- 
ample, accepting  a  ride  to  the  polls. 
Pitzwater's  active  participation  In  a 
campaign  to  intimidate  minority 
voters  is  appalling.  In  light  of  this 
record  of  hostility  to  voting  rights, 
Pitzwater's  nomination  to  be  a  Federal 
Judge  is  shocking. 

Judge  Pitzwater  posted,  or  attempt- 
ed to  post,  the  misleading  and  intimi- 
dating signs  as  part  of  the  Republican 
Party  ballot  security  program.  The  list 
of  prohibited  activities  on  the  signs 
posted  by  Pitzwater  included  accepting 
anything  of  value  to  vote  or  not  to 
vote,  and  trying  to  influence  a  voter 
how  to  vote.  It  Is  common  practice  to 
provide  rides  to  the  polls,  to  encourage 
voter  participation.  And  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  voter  cannot  try  to  influ- 
ence another  voter  how  to  vote  is  ridic- 
ulous. 

The  D.S.  Justice  Department  subse- 
quently determined  that  most  of  the 
ballot  security  program  signs  placed 
by  Pitzwater  and  others  in  Dallas 
County  "were  placed  at  precincts 
where  black  voters  were  assigned  to 
vote."  The  Justice  Department  con- 
cluded "that  no  nonracial  justification 
has  been  offered  for  placing  most  of 
the  signs  at  minority  precincts."  Texas 
election  officials  agreed  to  take  steps 
to  assure  that  such  signs  could  not  be 
posted  in  future  elections. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  and 
the  Texas  Legislature  were  so  appalled 
by  these  signs  that  they  have  prohibit- 
ed the  use  of  this  kind  of  sign  in  the 
future.  Yet  the  Senator  from  Texas 
says,  even  on  the  floor  today,  that 
Judge  Pitzwater  did  not  see  anything 


wrong  with  the  sign  when  he  posted 
them,  nor  does  he  see  anything  wrong 
with  the  signs  today.  He  is  in  conflict 
with  the  Texas  Legislature  and  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  and  we  are 
being  asked  to  promote  him  to  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Federal  bench. 

The  use  of  signs  such  as  those 
posted  by  Judge  Fitzwater  at  minority 
polling  places  is  a  classic  method  of 
voter  intimidation  used  to  infringe  the 
voting  rights  of  minority  citizens.  It 
was  part  of  a  highly  visible  controver- 
sy Involving  elections  in  New  Jersey  in 
1981.  which  was  reported  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  in  November  1981.  Yet 
Judge  Fitzwater,  who  was  active  in 
politics  in  Texas,  has  testified  that  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  complying  with  a 
request  to  post  the  signs  in  three  mi- 
nority precincts. 

The  force  of  intimidation  engen- 
dered by  these  signs  was  maximized  by 
the  sweeping  and  Inaccurate  nature  of 
the  prohibited  activities  listed.  A  po- 
tential voter  reading  the  sign  would 
believe  that  accepting  a  ride  to  the 
polls,  or  free  babysitting  while  he 
voted  would  subject  him  to  imprison- 
ment if  he  voted.  The  sign  indicated 
that  if  he  urged  his  neighbor  to  vote 
for  a  certain  candidate,  he  could  go  to 
Jail.  Judge  Pitzwater  has  acknowl- 
edged that  he  read  the  signs  several 
times  before  posting  them,  but  formed 
no  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their 
contents.  Judge  Pitzwater  placed  these 
signs  at  minority  polling  places  with 
reckless  disregard  for  their  blatant  in- 
accuracy. 

The  sign  says:  "Do  Not  Remove  This 
Sign  By  Order  of  the  Sheriff  of  Dallas 
County."  The  sign  continues  "You 
Can  Be  Imprisoned"  and  then  lists  a 
number  of  activities,  some  of  which 
encompass  actions  which  are  legal. 

For  example,  the  sign  says  "You  Can 
Be  Imprisoned,"  first,  "If  You  Offer, 
Accept  or  Agree  to  Offer  or  Accept 
Money  or  Anything  Else  of  Value  to 
Vote  or  not  Vote."  Is  a  ride  to  the 
polls  something  of  value?  It  is.  That  Is 
a  time-honored  practice  in  both  politi- 
cal parties.  What  about  babysitting? 
That  is  provided  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike.  Is  that  something  of 
value?  Clearly,  It  Is.  Yet,  even  Mr.  Fitz- 
water has  conceded  that  babysitting 
does  not  violate  Texas  law. 

The  sign  that  Pitzwater  posted  sug- 
gests that  a  person  who  accepts  a  ride 
to  the  poll  is  risking  Imprisorunent— 
"Don't  risk  It."  "Obey  the  law." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  there  was  no  past  histo- 
ry of  ballot  fraud  or  intimidation  or 
misconduct  in  the  minority  precincts 
where  Judge  Pitzwater  posted  these 
signs. 

All  of  us  have  been  around  the  polit- 
ical process  long  enough  to  know  that 
in  some  precincts  and  some  wards  over 
the  history  of  our  country,  there  has 
been  ballot  tampering  and  there  has 
been  interference  with  individuals'  le- 


gitimate rights  to  vote.  And  of  course, 
there  Is  a  whole  history  of  various  bar- 
riers to  the  right  to  vote  such  as  poll 
tax  and  other  provisions,  which  we 
thought  we  eliminated  in  the  1965 
Civil  Rights  Act.  But  even  those  who 
support  the  Pitzwater  nomination  do 
not  suggest  that  in  the  minority  pre- 
cincts in  Dallas  County  in  1982  there 
was  reason  to  expect  a  higher  inci- 
dence of  voter  fraud  than  in  other 
areas.  There  has  been  no  testimony  to 
that  effect  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

Nonetheless.  Judge  Pitzwater  took 
those  signs  and  posted  them  in  minori- 
ty precincts. 

The  sign  further  provides:  You  Can 
Be  Imprisoned:  "If  You  Influence  or 
Try  to  Influence  a  Voter  How  to 
Vote."  Since  when  is  trying  to  per- 
suade an  individual  how  to  vote  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law?  That  is  part  of  our 
political  process,  to  try  to  influence 
the  vote. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  shall  not  yield 
until  I  finish  my  presentation. 

If  trying  to  Influence  a  voter  how  to 
vote  is  not  preserved  by  the  first 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
first  amendment  is  all  about.  And  if 
someone  does  not  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  first  amendment,  I  do 
not  believe  that  person  deserves  a  life- 
time appointment  to  the  Federal 
bench. 

Judge  Fitzwater  said  he  read  the 
signs  several  times,  and  could  not  find 
a  problem  with  them. 

According  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  he  cannot  find  a  problem  with 
them  now. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  consider 
the  action  of  this  individual  complete- 
ly out  of  the  context  of  past  provisions 
of  either  law  or  practice  in  various 
States,  including  my  own  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  many  States,  including  Texas, 
there  has  been  a  history  of  tnflnging 
the  voting  rights  of  minority  citizens. 
And  this  nominee  was  not  bothered  by 
the  fact  he  was  placing  the  signs  only 
in  minority  voting  places.  He  did  not 
ask  saiy  question  about  the  selective 
placement  of  the  signs,  and  he  was  un- 
concerend  about  the  Inaccvutite  con- 
tent of  the  signs. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  is  not  a  sign 
that  was  placed  down  there  to  Intimi- 
date individuals  from  participating  In 
the  election  process.  Just  on  the  face 
of  It,  I  do  not  know  what  it  Is.  We  have 
heard  testimony  and  statements  that 
the  local  Democratic  leader  there,  Mr. 
Greenberg.  has  made  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  he  is  not  as  troubled  by 
Pitzwater's  participation  in  this 
scheme.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Greenberg  Is  practicing  In  front  of 
that  State  judge  now  or  would  in  the 
future,  but  you  ought  to  read  what 
Mr.  Greenberg  said  in  1982.  And  that 


is  included  In  the  record  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Mr.  Greenberg 
told  the  committee  that  in  all  the  time 
that  he  has  been  involved  in  partisan 
politics,  he  had  never  seen  a  more 
gross  abuse  of  the  law  or  a  more  objec- 
tionable effort  to  intimidate  voters. 
After  the  incident,  he  was  so  appalled 
by  the  sign  posting  that  he  talked 
about  Impeachment  for  those  who 
posted  the  signs. 

The  continued  problem  of  abridge- 
ment of  minority  rights  was  noted  by 
Congress  as  recently  as  1982  with  the 
passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  ex- 
tension. And  yet  Judge  Pitzwater. 
when  asked  by  Senator  Biden  what  he 
thought  the  motivation  was  for  the 
committee's  interest  in  Pitzwater's 
sign  posting  in  1982— at  the  time  that 
the  Congress  and  Senate  is  debating 
the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Pitzwater  is  down  there  tacking 
this  sign  up  in  minority  precincts— he 
replied  "political." 

Judge  Pitzwater's  actions  In  1982 
and  his  attitude  toward  them  In  1986 
regretably  demonstrate  an  Individual 
with  a  calloused  Insensltlvlty  to  the 
central  importance  of  voting  rights  in 
our  democratic  system  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  deserves  to  be  the  guardi- 
an of  that  system.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  vote  against  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  a  review  of 
the  record  of  the  hearings  will  lead  my 
colleagues  to  reject  this  nominee. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
the  consideration  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  we  considered  a  letter 
from  William  Bradford  Reynolds,  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Division,  to  Cotmie  Drake, 
the  elections  administrator  In  Dallas 
County  dated  July  26,  1983,  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds pointed  out: 

Our  Investigation  confirmed  that  slgiu 
warning  voters  of  the  possible  reperciuslons 
of  lUegal  voting  were  posted  by  sheriffs 
deputies  and  other  individuals  at  a  number 
of  precincts  in  the  country.  The  information 
we  have  indicates  that  most  of  the  signs 
were  placed  in  precincts  where  black  voters 
were  assigned  to  vote.  We  are  concerned 
that  no  nonracial  Justification  has  been  of- 
fered for  placing  most  of  those  signs  at  mi- 
nority precincts. 

That  Is  a  gracious  way  of  saying  that 
there  were  no  Incidents  in  the  period 
of  the  past  where  there  had  been  gross 
violations  or  significant  violations  or 
any  record  of  violations  of  ballot  tam- 
pering or  any  other  kind  of  ballot  in- 
equities. He  aaid: 

We  are  concerned  that  no  nonracial  Justi- 
fication has  been  offered  for  placing  moat  of 
the  signs  at  minority  precincts.  Of  course.  It 
is  not  Improper  to  enforce  state  laws  de- 
signed to  prevent  voter  fraud,  but  we  have 
received  no  information  that  such  fraud  was 
any  more  likely  to  occur  at  the  black  voting 
precincts  than  at  while  voting  precincts. 

Brad  Reynolds,  in  charge  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division,  says  he  could 
not  find  any  past  history  of  ballot  In- 
terference or  of  fraud  of  any  kind  in 


the  areas  where  Fitzwater  posted  the 
signs.  Pitzwater  is  active  In  Dallas  poll- 
tics.  He  must  know  the  record  of  voter 
fraud.  And  yet  off  he  goes,  posting 
signs,  threatening  imprisonment  to  all 
voters  "If  you  influence  or  try  to  influ- 
ence a  voter  how  to  vote."  Fitzwater 
said  he  read  that  line  several  times 
and  could  not  find  any  problem  with 
it. 

Well,  a  person  who  has  no  problem 
with  threatening  imprisonment  for  mi- 
nority voters  who  Influence  or  try  to 
influence  a  voter  how  to  vote,  does  not 
understand  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  1950's 
or  the  1940's  or  the  1960'8.  We  are 
talking  about  this  action  in  the  1980's. 
I  ask  where  was  this  man  when  this 
country  was  debating  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  right  to  vote?  As  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1982 
was  considering  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  where  was  this  man? 

Well,  we  know  where  he  was  at  one 
particular  time.  He  was  out  posting 
this  particular  sign  In  minority  ballot- 
ing areas  that  says,  "if  you  Influence 
or  try  to  Influence  a  voter  how  to  vote, 
you  can  be  imprisoned." 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  for 
that  reason  and  others  which  I  hope 
to  outline  at  a  later  time,  the  Senate 
should  not  confirm  this  nomination. 
The  hour  is  getting  close  to  12.  I  Indi- 
cated to  my  friend  from  Texas  that  I 
would  yield  to  him.  I  will  yield  to  him' 
briefly  and  then  hopefully  have  a 
chance  to  continue  my  presentation 
later. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

til.  KENNEDY.  BCay  I  say  to  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  had  inquired  of  me  If  I  would 
yield.  I  indicated  to  him  that  I  would 
respond  at  the  end  of  my  presentation. 
We  are  getting  close  to  the  hour  of 
noon,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  if 
he  wants  to  ask  a  question  or  I  would 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
then  continue  my  presentation  and 
yield  to  him  later  In  the  afternoon, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  wlU  yield, 
we  would  like  to  set  this  aside  tempo- 
rarily. We  have  another  matter  we  can 
dispose  of  now,  and  we  can  get  back  on 
this  matter  right  after  lunch. 

Ux.  KENNEDY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
accede  to  the  request.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield,  unless  the  Senator  from 
Texas  wants  to  inquire 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  should  like  to 
make  one  simple  point.  I  know  we 
have  to  go  to  lunch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
take  unanimous  consent  to  continue 
the  session  beyond  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  jrleldlng. 

Judge  Fitzwater,  before  the  commit- 
tee, went  through,  referring  directly 
to  the  letter  and  line  of  Texas  law.  to 
verify  each  of  these  statements.  It  is  a 
violation  of  Texas  law.  within  50  feet 
of  a  polling  place,  to  try  to  Influence  a 
voter.  It  is  also  Illegal,  obviously,  only 
in  a  polling  place,  for  the  people  who 
are  working  there  to  let  a  person  vote 
more  than  once.  But  if  you  put  this 
sign  where  Sid  Fitzwater  posted  It  in 
an  actual  polling  place,  if  you  will  look 
back  at  the  record,  you  will  see  that 
within  the  context  of  the  50  feet  of 
the  polling  place,  when  you  note  that 
It  clearly  refers  to  people  conducting 
the  election,  about  letting  people  vote 
more  than  once,  if  you  will  look  back 
at  the  record,  you  will  see  that  Mr. 
Fitzwater  actually  referred  to  Texas 
statute  and  read  the  Texas  statute  to 
verify  that  each  of  these  statements  is 
in  fact  Texas  law. 

I  think  that  clears  up  the  only  point 
that  I  think  requires  to  be  cleared  up. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
review  for  the  Senate,  in  greater 
elaboration 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  Just  want  to  finish 
my  sentence. 

I  will  get  into  this— we  are  imder  a 
time  limit— in  comparing  this  with  the 
Texas  law.  and  show  clearly  that  no 
rational,  reasonable  person  can  believe 
that  this  is  a  reiteration  of  Texas  law. 
It  will  take  me  more  than  3  minutes  to 
dolt. 

I  reject,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  that  this  is  a  re- 
statement of  Texas  law.  It  clearly  is 
not.  I  will  take  the  time  this  afternoon 
to  do  it. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Sidney  A.  Pitzwater  for  the  Federal 
District  Court  of  the  Northern  District 
of  Texas.  Judge  Fitzwater  is  truly  an 
accomplished  jurist  and  an  outstand- 
ing lawyer.  Educated  at  Baylor  Univer- 
sity, he  received  his  B.A.  degree  in 

1975.  Participating  in  Baylor's  special 
3-3  program,  he  entered  law  school  in 
what  ordinarily  would  have  been  his 
senior  year  and  graduated  from  the 
Baylor  University  School  of  Law  in 

1976,  already  demonstrating  that  he 
was  a  remarkable  yoimg  man. 

He  Joined  a  prominent  Dallas  law 
firm  in  1976,  and  then  moved  to  a 
more  prestigious  firm  In  1978.  where 
he  worked  until  his  appointment  to 
the  Texas  district  court  in  1982.  He 
has  served  with  distinction  as  a  Texas 
State  judge  from  that  date  forward 
until  the  present  day.  He  is  known  for 
his  intellectual  ability,  his  analytical 
mind,  and  his  clarity  of  expression. 
During  his  nomination  hearings,  he 
impressed  many  members  of  the  Judl- 
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clary  Committee  with  his  Intelligence 
and  his  legal  reasoning. 

Allegations  were  made  against  Judge 
Pltzwater  of  either  covert  prejudice  or 
lack  of  judicial  maturity  due  to  his  ap- 
proval of  signs  posted  in  low-Income 
Dallas  wards  during  the  last  election. 
A  judicial  Inquiry  board  looked  into 
the  matter  and  completely  absolved 
Judge  Pltzwater  of  any  wrongdoing  or 
even  of  misjudgement.  In  fact,  the 
former  prosecutor  of  Dallas  County 
and  several  leading  members  of  the 
bar  from  the  Democratic  Party  have 
written  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  at- 
testing to  Judge  Pltzwater's  probity. 
Integrity,  and  juristic  abUlty.  He 
comes  highly  recommended  by  aU  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  him. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  Judge  Pltzwater  is 
an  unusual  young  man  who  has  the 
support  of  his  peers  and  his  communi- 
ty for  the  important  and  demanding 
position  of  Pederal  district  judge.  Sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  have  indicated  that  he 
shows  great  promise  of  being  an  out- 
standing Pederal  jurist.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  join  in  their  support  of  this  tal- 
ented and  able  young  man.  I  recom- 
mend approval  of  his  nomination  with- 
out qualification  and  with  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
Sidney  Pltzwater  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  Texas.  The  record  of 
Mr.  Pltzwater's  confirmation  hearing 
raises  serious  questions  about  his  com- 
mitment to  civil  rights  and  his  judg- 
ment that  cannot  go  unchallenged. 

In  1982,  Mr.  Pltzwater,  a  Republican 
Judicial  candidate  and  a  sitting  State 
judge,  posted  three  signs  outside  poll- 
ing precincts  in  south  Dallas  the  day 
before  elections.  He  said  he  believed 
that  the  signs  would  be  posted 
throughout  Dallas,  not  just  in  the  pre- 
dominately black  south  Dallas.  He  also 
said  he  believed  that  the  signs  had 
been  approved  by  the  Texas  Secretary 
of  SUte.  In  fact.  90  percent  of  the 
signs  posted  were  in  predominately 
black  neighborhoods,  and  the  Texas 
Secretary  of  State  had  not  approved 
their  content. 

According  to  the  record,  Mr.  Pltz- 
water knew  that  the  sign  posting  was  a 
purely  partisan  effort,  and  that  all 
three  of  the  signs  which  he  posted 
were  In  minority  neighborhoods.  Mr. 
Pltzwater  had  read  one  of  the  signs 
five  times  and  knew,  or  should  have 
known,  that  the  signs  were  misleading 
and  missUted  the  law  of  Texas.  He 
should  have  known  that  a  voter 
cannot  be  Imprisoned  merely  for  influ- 
encing another  person's  vote,  as  the 
signs  said. 

He  should  have  known  that  this 
warning  could  be  directed  at  election 
officials  only,  not  voters,  and  that  it 
could  Intimidate  persons  and  promote 
fear  that  one  risked  imprisonment  by 


voting.  As  an  attorney  and  as  a  judge, 
he  should  have  known  that  the  net 
effect  of  such  fear  would  be  that  fewer 
properly  registered  voters  would 
choose  to  vote.  Yet  even  when  Mr. 
Pltzwater  went  to  vote  the  next  day. 
and  observed  that  his  precinct  did  not 
have  such  signs  posted,  he  was  not 
moved  to  investigate  the  sign  postings, 
nor  even  to  question  their  propriety. 

Mr.  President,  a  Pederal  judge  is  a 
guardian  of  the  law.  To  facllltete  this 
great  responsibility,  the  Constitution 
provides  for  the  lifetime  appointment 
of  Pederal  judges.  This  lifetime  ap- 
pointment protects  the  judge  from 
outside  pressures,  and  Increases  the 
likelihood  that  he  will  weigh  aU  evi- 
dence equally  and  act  Independently 
of  special  interests  in  favor  of  the  gen- 
eral interest.  Consequently,  absent 
ethical  misconduct  or  impeachment 
proceedings,  the  Senate's  advice  and 
consent  function  is  the  last  time  a 
nominated  judge  will  be  scrutinized 
for  his  fitness  to  sit.  We  should  not 
take  this  responsibility  lightly. 

What.  then,  should  be  oxir  threshold 
requirements  for  a  nominee  for  a  Ped- 
eral judge  position?  Pirst,  the  nominee 
should  conduct  himself  or  herself  in  a 
manner  suiUble  to  one  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. Canon  2  of  the  "Code  of  Judicial 
Conduct,"  which  addresses  the  appro- 
priate conduct  of  a  judge,  states: 


this  country.  Voter  intimidation  Is  not 
a  problem  of  the  past,  but  a  tuitional 
problem  that  I  saw  and  fought  against 
in  my  last  Senate  campaign  In  New 
Jersey.  A  judge  who  mistakenly  acts 
on  the  assumption  that  voter  intimida- 
tion no  longer  exists  is  like  a  criminal 
defendant  who  claims  Ignorance  of  the 
law  as  a  defense.  Ignorance  of  the  law 
Is.  of  course,  not  a  legally  recognized 
defense.  And  Ignorance  or  insensltlvlty 
to  ethically  improper  conduct  should 
not  be  accepted  from  a  person  nomi- 
nated for  a  federal  judgeship. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Pltzwater 
nomination  be  temporarily  set  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  in  legisla- 
tive session  to  consider  the  corrections 
to  the  farm  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


A  judge  should  avoid  Impropriety  and  the 
appearance  of  impropriety  in  all  his  activities. 

This  canon  recognizes  that  since  a 
judge  sits  in  judgment  of  others  he  or 
she  should  strive  to  live  by  the  highest 
ethical  standards  to  encourage  respect 
for  the  court's  decisions  and  the  law  In 
general.  In  contrast.  Mr.  Pltzwater's 
decision  to  post  the  signs  not  only  did 
not  avoid  the  appearance  of  impropri- 
ety but  also  may  have  constituted  an 
Impropriety  Itself.  That  aU  criminal 
charges  have  been  dropped  against 
Mr.  Pltzwater  Is  not  grounds  for  his 
exoneration  In  the  light  that  we  must 
view  his  activity.  A  prudent  judge 
would  have  made  further  inquiry  into 
both  the  authorization  to  post  the 
signs  and  their  legal  content.  Several 
of  Mr.  Pltzwater's  colleagues  did  take 
these  steps.  Mr.  Pltzwater  did  not.  and 
therefore  faUed  to  meet  those  ethical 
standards  expected  of  a  judge. 

A  second  threshold  requirement  for 
a  nominee  Is  that  he  or  she  possess 
sound  legal  analytical  skills  and 
mature  judgment.  A  Judge  must  be  the 
arbiter  In  disputes  among  persons  and 
between  a  person  and  the  State,  and 
must  be  able  to  identify  all  sides  of  an 
issue  and  render  a  decision  based  on 
well-reasoned  and  mature  judgment.  It 
is  my  beUef  that  Mr.  Pltzwater's  judg- 
ment In  posting  those  signs  was  nei- 
ther mature  nor  well-reasoned.  Mr. 
Pltzwater's  conduct  demonstrated  a 
profound  Insensltlvlty  to  a  genuine 
problem,  a  problem  that  threatens  the 
integrity  of  each  and  every  election  In 


POOD  SECURITY 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OP  1986 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
have  worked  out  an  agreement  that 
will  satisfy  everyone  Involved.  What 
we  would  do  would  be  to  pass  the  reso- 
lution and  then  have  a  colloquy.  Or  we 
can  have  the  colloquy  first.  It  makes 
no  difference.  Then  we  would  send  it 
to  the  House  and  send  back  the  papers 
they  sent  us  yesterday.  I  am  advised 
that  they  probably  could  act  In  the 
next  couple  of  hours. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  hope  we  can 
engage  In  the  colloquy.  I  think  there 
are  at  least  one  or  two  other  Senators 
who  would  like  to  raise  a  couple  of 
points  on  this  before  we  get  to  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  us  start  on  the  collo- 
quy, then. 

Mr.   HARKIN.   Mr.    President,   will 
the     distinguished     majority     leader 
engage  In  a  colloquy  with  me? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  biggest  problem 
confronting  farmers  right  now  and  In 
the  coming  weeks  is  the  lack  of  credit 
and/or  the  lack  of  credit  at  reasonable 
terms.  I  feel  that  we  must  seek  every 
means  available  within  budgetary  and 
legal  constraints  to  ease  this  financial 
burden  now  bearing  upon  our  Nation's 
farmers.  That  Is  why  many  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  sought  to 
get  the  administration  to  exercise  Its 
authority  under  section  424  of  the  ex- 
isting farm  bill  to  make  advance  CCC 
loans  available  to  farmers  at  the  time 
they  sign  up  for  the  farm  program. 
Every  farm  group  that  this  Senator  is 
aware  of  supports  this  proposal.  It  has 
broad  bipartisan  support.  It  would  be 


the  quickest,  easiest,  and  most  effi- 
cient way  to  help  our  fanners  through 
this  immediate  credit  crisis  they  have 
confronting  them. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  If  he  does  not  agree  that  ad- 
vance CCC  loans  are  needed,  that  the 
administration  could  Implement  this 
program  without  congrcwlonal  man- 
date, and  that  over  the  next  2  years 
the  budget  Impact  would  be  negligible. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  before  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  In  fact,  I  made  the 
statement  on  the  floor  that  I  think  It 
is  basically  a  sound  idea.  So  we  do  not 
have  to  quarrel  over  the  idea.  There 
was  bipartisan  support  for  the  resolu- 
tion. The  question  Is  whether  it  is 
mandatory  or  discretionary. 

It  Is  clear  that  section  424  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985,  pro- 
vides the  legal  framework  by  which 
any  administration  could  advance  part 
or  all  of  the  CCC  loans  for  which  a 
farmer  would  be  eligible  once  he  has 
signed  up  in  the  program.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated on  the  Senate  floor  several 
times,  I  feel  that  the  administration 
ought  to  do  something  to  assist  farm- 
ers in  obtaining  lower  cost  credit  as 
soon  as  possible. 

As  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  and  other  Senators 
know,  farmers  are  paying  12.  13.  or  14 
percent  for  their  operating  loans— if 
they  can  even  get  credit.  In  some 
cases,  they  caimot  get  the  credit.  This 
program  represents  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  get  some  operating  capital  at 
about  a  7.5-percent  Interest  rate.  This 
would  be  a  great  help. 

I  would  also  point  out.  as  previously 
indicated  on  the  floor,  that  over  a  2- 
year  period,  this  advance  loan  pro- 
gram would  have  no  net  budget  cost. 

Since  It  Is  discretionary.  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture how  we  can  work  It  out  so  that 
it  would  not  require  an  additional  ap- 
propriation in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  response. 

The  Senate  voted  65  to  18  to  support 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution 
that  the  administration  advance  one- 
half  of  the  CCC  loans  at  the  time  of 
sign-up  this  spring.  It  Is  this  Senator's 
opinion  that  if  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs  were  not  controlling,  the  Senate 
would  vote  to  mandate  this.  I  also 
point  out  that  the  House  also  strongly 
supported  this  resolution  and  this 
effort  to  get  the  administration  to  act 
on  advancing  the  CCC  loans. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  he  does  not  feel  that  the 
Seiuite  has  Indicated  its  strong  Inter- 
est in  getting  the  administration  to  act 
on  this  program  and  to  advance  these 
loans,  and.  further,  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  he  would  agree  to  pursue  this 
personally  to  get  the  administration  to 
act  on  this  expeditiously. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate that  I  have  already  stated  that. 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  I  have  also  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  did  support  the  resolution.  In  fact, 
I  helped  to  round  up  a  few  votes  for  it 
because,  in  my  view.  It  presented  an 
opportunity  to  give  quick  relief  to  a  lot 
of  beleaguered  farmers. 

I  am  willing  to  discuss  it  with  the 
President  or  anyone  else,  if  we  can 
make  It  work. 

I  go  back  to  the  premise  that  it  is 
not  a  disagreement  over  what  we 
would  like  to  do;  It  Is  how  we  can  to  It. 
In  my  view,  it  is  an  oportunlty  for  the 
administration,  and  I  hope  they 
pursue  It. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  do  not  mean  to 
press  the  majority  leader  on  this  Issue, 
but  sometimes— not  only  under  this 
administration,  but  also  under  the  pre- 
vious one,  which  was  Democratic- 
there  seems  to  be  a  big  chasm  between 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB.  and  the  President.  I 
know  that  the  dlstlngtilshed  majority 
leader  has  access  to  the  President. 
Without  pressing  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  I  hope  that  he  would 
bring  this  personally  to  the  attention 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
without  Just  going  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  the  Director  of 
OMB. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
require  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
this  session. 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  session  be 
extended  for  an  additional  10  minutes. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  a  problem 
with  that.  In  fact.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  pursue  it.  It  seems  to  me  it  Is  an 
opportunity  for  the  President  that 
would  have  no  net  cost.  If  there  is  an 
outlay  that  shows  up.  we  can  work  It 
out. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
me  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
there  are  some  at  OMB  and,  perhaps 
in  USDA,  who  are  saying  there  is  no 
precedent  for  doing  this. 

I  would  just  point  out  that  there 
wasn't  any  precedent  for  advancing  de- 
ficiency payments  either  until  it  was 
finally  done  a  couple  years  ago. 

As  the  majority  leader  knows,  we  are 
advancing  40  percent  of  the  deficiency 
payments  to  farmers  this  spring  at  the 
time  of  sign-up  and  I  admit  that  will 
help  them  somewhat  with  their  credit 
needs.  In  many  cases,  this  will  not  be 
enough. 
I  wish  to  point  out  one  other  thing: 
Several  States,  including  the  SUte 
of  Iowa,  are  now  out  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  operating  loan  fimds. 
Again,  under  the  law,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  the  author- 


ity to  transfer  money  from  its  unused 
loan  guarantee  authority  to  the  direct 
loan  program— up  to  25  percent— with- 
out any  congressional  action.  This 
could  amount  to  as  much  as  $400  mil- 
lion, that  could  be  transferred  right 
now,  again  without  any  approval  by 
Congress.  This  is  something  that  Is 
needed  immediately  and  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  should 
transfer  this  money— this  unused  loan 
guarantee  program  money— to  the 
direct  lending  program  to  help  farm- 
ers who  caimot  get  credit  anywhere 
else. 

I  see  no  reason  for  USDA  to  sit  on 
this  money  that  Is  now  In  the  loan 
guarantee  program  which  Is  not  being 
used  when  It  can  be  transferred  to  this 
direct  lending  program.  This  would  be 
a  great  "shot  in  the  arm"  In  those 
States  that  have  exhausted  their 
direct  operating  money. 

Both  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  I  feel  that  the  credit  prob- 
lem confronting  farmers  is  now  of  the 
utmost  concern  and  importance  and 
that  if  not  addressed  fairly  soon  will 
result  In  many  thousands  of  farmers 
being  driven  off  their  farms  if  credit  at 
reasoiuible  terms  Is  not  made  avail- 
able. 

I  wish  to  finally  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  act  with  regard 
to  either  getting  advanced  CCC  loam 
or  making  money  available  In  the 
direct  lending  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  that,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  pass  some  farm 
credit  legislation  in  the  very  near 
future  mandating  that  some  action  be 
taken  by  the  administration  to  get  this 
credit  out  to  our  Nation's  farmers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate, first,  my  hope  that  we  can 
avoid  a  mandatory  process.  But  there 
Is  no  doubt  about  it— credit  problems 
are  increasing  for  farmers  in  Iowa, 
farmers  In  my  SUte,  farmers  in  nearly 
every  SUte,  even  farmers  outside  the 
Midwest. 

It  would  certainly  make  our  Job  a  lot 
easier  and  expedite  matters  in  the 
Senate  if  the  administration  were  to 
use  its  discretion  to  advance  some  of 
the  CCC  loans  and  provide  for  trans- 
ferring of  fimds  in  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  get  some  operating 
money  out  In  the  country. 

In  fact,  it  might  even  be  possible 
that,  by  Implementing  those  two  pro- 
grams, we  might  not  have  to  spend  our 
time  in  the  Senate  working  out  what 
kind  of  credit  to  provide  to  our  Na- 
tion's farmers. 

So  I  think  a  fair  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  that  I  think  the  admin- 
istration has  to  do  something.  The 
problem  is  not  going  to  go  away.  I 
think  there  Is  a  lot  of  good  news  that 
we  should  not  overlook.  Once  signup 
starts,  15  billion  will  be  pumped  in 
farmers'  pockets.  It  will  not  be  there 
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long,  since  they  are  going  to  owe  most 
of  it  to  someone.  But  it  is  going  to 
help  some. 

I  thinlc  there  are  other  things  we 
can  do.  We  can  do  a  great  deal  with 
costs. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  start- 
ed out  in  his  coUoquy  talking  about 
the  need  to  keep  within  budget  and 
the  spending  constraints  that  we  face. 
We  all  know  that  is  where  we  must 
start  from. 

If  there  is  nothing  forthcoming  from 
the  administration  on  the  credit  side, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  we  are 
going  to  have  to  spend  some  time  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  credit  legislation. 
In  fact,  many  of  us  have  already  testi- 
fied on  possible  provisions  of  legisla- 
tion before  the  Banking  Committee, 
which  is  looking  at  how  we  can  help 
not  only  farmers  but  some  of  our 
small  rural  banks. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  entering  into  this  colloquy 
and  for  his  efforts  to  reach  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  impasse. 

I  would  say  in  closing  that  it  was 
never  this  Senator's  intent  to  engage 
in  any  battle  over  a  word  "shall"  or 
"should."  That  was  never  my  intent. 

I  think  it  is  my  intent,  and  I  might 
add  not  only  mine  alone  but  other 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
other  Senators  on  the  other  side,  to 
send  the  strongest  possible  message  to 
the  administration  that  they  should 
do  something,  that  they  should  get 
cractung  on  this.  It  would  save  us  a  lot 
of  effort  and  energy  up  here  in  pass- 
ing some  credit  legislation  If  they 
would  do  tills,  which  they  can  do. 

So.  again,  I  just  wish  to  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  his  commitment  to 
pursue  this  matter  with  the  President 
personally  and  that  being  the  case  I 
wUl  not  enter  any  objection  to  the 
unanimous  consent  request  that  the 
majority  leader  made. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  majority  leader  will  yield,  I  have 
one  or  two  comments  to  make  and  I 
ask  him  to  respond  to  them. 

We  have  been  dealing  mostly  on 
talking  about  how  we  provide  some 
extra  credit  at  lower  interest  rates  to 
farmers  in  the  farm  program.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  a  reference  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  that  is  con- 
tained in  this  package,  also  the  refer- 
ence for  advancing  part  of  the  loans 
on  grains,  and  also  the  reference  to 
the  advance  payment  of  40  percent  of 
the  deficiency  payment.  These  are  to 
farmer  operators  who  are  in  the  farm 
programs. 

We  have  not  been  talking  at  all  to 
the  livestock  industry  whose  producers 
are  not  In  the  farm  program  at  all,  but 
If  our  State  of  Montana  is  any  judge 
of  the  relative  health  of  livestock  pro- 
ducers' credit  worthiness  throughout 
the  country,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  some  30  percent  of  these  pro- 
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ducers  have  operating  loans  that  are 
at  risk. 

To  get  cash-flow  for  these  operators 
as  well  for  the  grain  operators  and 
dairy  operators  at  a  point  where  even 
if  there  are  loans  stretched  out  over 
longer  periods  of  time  for  repayment, 
it  is  going  to  have  to  give,  and  the 
cash-flow  simply  is  not  there  for  about 
30  percent  of  these  producers  uiUess 
the  interest  rates  are  reduced. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  majority  leader  on 
the  timing  for  consideration  again  on 
the  Senate  floor,  should  there  not  be  a 
plan  forthcoming  by  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  that  will  ease  the  credit 
crunch?  Could  we  expect  some  type  of 
consideration  shortly  after  Easter?  I 
ask  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  think  it  depends  a 
great  deal  on  what  we  have  done  on 
the  budget  resolution.  There  are  about 
8  days  worth,  as  we  go  into  Easter,  of 
things  we  wanted  to  do  and  thought 
we  could  do  that  we  have  not  complet- 
ed. One  is  the  sports  franchise  bill, 
which  is  important  to  some  people. 
The  other  is  the  regional  airport  com- 
pact. There  is  the  prayer  in  school 
Issue  that  we  thought  we  might  have 
up. 

We  are  on  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  We  hope  to  finish  that 
tomorrow. 

I  think  it  depends  on  whether  we  get 
some  action  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 
And  it  depends  again  on  whether  Sen- 
ator Gakk's  committee  reports  out 
some  credit  legislation. 

I  appeared  before  that  committee. 
Both  Senator  Dixon  and  Senator 
Gahk  indicated  they  thought  they 
might  be  able  to  put  together  a  bipar- 
tisan agreement. 

If  we  have  that  kind  of  bipartisan 
cooperation,  and  we  do  not  have  a 
week  of  two  of  debate,  obviously  we 
can  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  and  dis- 
pose of  it  almost  anytime. 

Much  will  depend  on  what  form  it 
comes  in  and  whether  it  satisfies  a 
broad  group  of  Senators  on  each  side 
of  the  aisle. 

I  think  it  is  Important  we  address  it. 
I  would  not  want  to  be  stuck  on  a  date. 
I  have  already  indicated  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  we  are  going  to 
have  something  up  sometime  later  in 
the  spring  on  political  action  commit- 
But  I  understand  the  problem 
coming  from  the  farm  States.  I  want 
to  work  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  others  to  try  to  work  it  out. 
If  we  can  work  it  out,  we  will  not  have 
any    problem    getting    it    considered 

here.  

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

I  might  add  that  Senators  Nicxuss 
and  Exoif  and  myself  also  appeared 
before  the  Banking  Committee  this 
morning  in  their  oversight  review  of 
credit  needs  for  agriculture. 


Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.   MELCHER.   Mr.   President.   I 

wish  to  make  one  final  point.  I  know 

that  the  question  here  we  will  always 

have  to  face,  both  the  Senate  and  the 

other  body,  this  spring  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
take  uiuuiimous  consent  to  extend  the 
session  further. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  session  be 
extended  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
make  it  for  5  minutes.  I  know  we  all 

have  meetings  going  on^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  session  is  extended 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  we  face  here  in  Congress  is 
one  of  not  adding  to  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. So  everything  we  add  on,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  find  an  offset. 

One  thing  that  some  of  us  are  pursu- 
ing is  to  pressure  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  open  up  their  discount 
window  to  agricultural  lenders  and, 
therefore,  provide  credit  to  agricultur- 
al borrowers,  whether  from  commer- 
cial banks  or  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
at  reduced  rates  of  interest.  Since  the 
rediscount  rate  is  7  percent,  we  feel 
that  commercial  banks  and  the  Farm 
Credit  System  could  probably  be  lend- 
ing out  that  money  at  8.5  percent. 

I  know  of  the  majority  leader's  inter- 
est in  this  and  I  only  encourage  that 
he,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  do  what 
we  can  to  consult  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  see  If  we  cannot  get 
some  action  from  them  promptly. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  knows  that  we  have 
been  discussing  that.  I  hope  by  now  he 
has  had  a  chsuice  to  meet  with  one  of 
the  Fed's  governors. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes.  I  was  pleased 
to  meet  with  one  of  the  governors  last 
Friday  and  intend  to  pursue  that  with 
further  meetings  this  week  and  next. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
helping  put  all  of  this  package  togeth- 
er. We  appreciate  his  help.  I  think  we 
are  about  ready  to  get  it  worked  out.  I 
believe  the  House  will  accept  what  we 
send  over  and  we  may  be  able  to  get  it 
down  to  the  President  today. 
Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  wUl  not  delay  this.  I 
just  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  majority  leader  for  get- 
ting what  I  think  is  a  very  good  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  breaking  the  im- 
passe that  has  confronted  us.  It  is  true 
that  myself  and  others,  as  Senator 
Mklchzr  has  mentioned,  appeared  in 
front  of  the  Banking  Committee  this 
morning.  We  have  such  a  credit  prob- 
lem, we  have  such  a  depression  out 
there  that  we  have  to  attack  this  from 
many  different  sides.  And  certainly 
the  bill  that  hopefully  we  are  ready  to 


pass  with  the  amendment  that  is 
about  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  If  we  get  that  done,  that 
is  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  Most 
important  of  all  right  now,  there  is 
nothing  in  my  opinion  that  would 
bring  cash  flow  into  the  system  more 
than  if  we  could  get  the  administra- 
tion to  come  through  with  moving  up 
to  50  percent  the  amount  that  they 
advance  now  for  loans.  I  hope  that  we 
will  all  keep  the  pressure  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  try  and  get  that  done. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  that 
has  been  shown  by  farm  State  Sena- 
tors and  the  understanding  by  both 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  hope  we  can 
proceed  now  with  the  amendment  and 
hopefully  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
again  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka for  his  assistance  this  morning.  I 
appreciate  It  very  much. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Ux.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 

I,  too,  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebrasiia  for  his 
efforts  in  reaching  this  point  and  for 
his  long  and  continued  interest  in 
trying  to  get  the  credit  needs  of  the 
farmer  met.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  worlilng  on 
this.  It  is  nice  to  have  them  on  your 
side.  Furthermore,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Senators  BtncpxRS  and  Dixoif 
who  have  both  exerted  a  great  deal  of 
leadership  in  this  effort  to  assist 
America's  farmers. 


CORRECTING  THE  ENROLLMENT 
OF  H.R.  1614 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  deslL,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Hsucs,  and 
Senator  Zorinsky,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  It  is  to  correct 
the  enrollment  of  H.R.  1614. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  114) 
to  correct  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  1614. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  114)  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 

8.  CoH.  Rks.  114 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringK  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  Lb  requested  to  return  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  enrolled 
bill  (HJl.  1614).  The  aerk  of  the  House  is 
authorised  to  receive  such  bill  if  it  is  re- 


turned when  the  House  is  not  in  seastoa 
Upon  the  return  of  such  bill,  the  action  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  Pro  Tempore  In  stgnlng  it  shall  be 
deemed  rescinded  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  shall  reenroll  the  bill  with  the  follow- 
ing corrections: 

(1)  In  section  18(a),  strike  out  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram authorized  by  section  434  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  IMS.  Such  program,  if  im- 
plemented, shall  provide  for  the  foUowinr". 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  IXc)— 

(a)  strike  out  "shall";  and 

(b)  strike  out  "the  program  provided  for" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "any  program  es- 
tablished". 

(3)  In  secUon  17(b)(3)  of  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act  (as  added  by  section  14  of 
the  bill),  strike  out  "warehouse  to  which" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "warehouse  from 
which". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  all  Senators,  particularly  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  believe  we  have  a  result  here 
that  the  House  will  accept  and  one 
that  I  think  will  be  of  help.  I  beUeve 
the  underlying  farm  package  which 
had,  at  last  count,  about  13  sections, 
will  be  helpful  to  many  farmers,  in- 
cluding dairy  farmers  and  grain  farm- 
ers. So  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  been 
able  to  resolve  this  issue.  I  thank  all  of 
my  colleagues. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  PM. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  2  pjn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
12:24  pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Axmstkoito). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 


The  assistant  legtalatlve  derk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  23S)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  a  Federal  balanced  budget. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consider- 
atlon  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  alert  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  we  are  back  on  the  balanced 
budget  amendment.  I  hope  Members 
will  come  forward.  We  have  been  on 
this  measure  for  a  reasonable  time.  I 
cannot  recall  precisely  when  it  was 
called  up.  We  have  had  at  least  3  or  4 
days  of  debate,  and  we  would  like  to 
conclude  action  on  the  amendment 
sometime  tomorrow. 

We  will  stay  on  the  balaiu;ed  budget 
amendment  until  6:30  or  7  o'clock 
today  and  then  complete  action  on  the 
PitEwater  nomination.  I  hope  we  will 
not  have  much  more  discussion  on  the 
Pitswater  nomination.  It  might  be 
that  If  we  would  conclude  the  debate 
quickly,  we  would  have  that  vote  this 
evening.  If  not,  we  will  have  the  vote 
tomorrow,  in  order  not  to  inconven- 
ience Senators  who  have  other  obliga- 
tions. If  we  could  reach  a  time  agree- 
ment for  completion  of  the  Fitzwater 
nomination,  that  would  be  better  yet. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
balance  the  budget  amendment  is 
pending.  I  wish  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  would 
remind  the  Members  who  have  amend- 
ments to  offer  them.  I  do  not  know 
their  names:  but  if  he  read  them  into 
the  RccoRO,  it  might  trigger  some 
action. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domma]  is  prepared  to 
offer  a  couple  of  amendments.  We  will 
notify  him.  Other  Senators  have 
amendments,  and  I  hope  we  can  start 
very  qulddy. 

There  was  also  some  discussion  at 
noon  about  the  enforcement  of  the 
amendment,  and  perhaps  we  can  get 
into  that  area,  if  we  can  find  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  indicate  to 
Members  who  have  had  meetings  that 
we  are  now  on  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  We  hope  to  start  discus- 
sion on  amendments  this  afternoon 
and  then  later  today  go  back  to  the 
Fitgwater  nomination. 

(Mr.  wnJSON  assumed  the  Chair.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  invitation  of  the  major- 
ity leader  to  start  on  the  amencUng 
process. 

I  want  to  pick  up  where  I  left  off 
last  week  in  expressing  concern  about 
the  enforceability  of  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  have  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  it.  I  do  not  have  to  vote  for  it.  In 
fact,  my  present  disposition  is  that  I 
am  not  going  to  vote  for  it  in  its 
present  form,  for  the  simple  reason 
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that  I  do  not  think  it  is  enforceable; 
and  if  the  managers  of  the  bill  would 
care  to  come  to  the  floor  and  chat 
about  it.  I  would  like  them  to  explain 
to  me  why  it  is  enforceable  and  how  it 
is  to  be  enforced.  If  not.  I  can  move  on 
to  other  issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  the  presence 
on  the  floor  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na, who  I  believe  are  the  respective 
managers  of  the  bill. 

Lei  me  say  explicitly  what  my  con- 
cern is  about  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. As  I  understand  it.  the  amend- 
ment sUtes  that  outlays  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  receipts 
unless  such  excess  be  approved  by  a 
three-fifths  vote  of  each  House. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  poUcy  decla- 
ration with  which  I  agree.  My  ques- 
tion is  this:  What  happens  if  in  fact 
outlays  threaten  to  exceed  revenues  in 
some  future  fiscal  year?  What  hap- 
pens then? 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
will  indulge  for  perhaps  10  minutes. 
while  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
makes  a  statement  for  the  Rbcord  on 
the  general  subject  matter.  Then  I  will 
be  glad  to  attempt  to  respond  to  the 
Senator's  concern. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  care  when  we  talk  about  this  or 
for  that  matter,  as  I  said  last  week,  we 
do  not  have  to  talk  about  it.  A  lot  of 
Senators  think  this  is  just  a  cheap 
move  to  balance  the  budget,  since  it 
probably  is  not  going  anyplace  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  anyway.  I  do 
not  feel  that  way.  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
unless  it  appears  to  hold  the  promise 
of  actually  being  enforceable  were  it 
to  be  adopted  by  Congress  and  ratified 
by  the  States. 

I  am  not  presently  convinced  that 
this  amendment  meets  that  test,  but, 
as  I  say,  I  do  not  have  to  vote  for  it.  I 
do  not  have  to  do  anything. 
I  just  wanted  to  raise  the  concern. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  do  not  want 
the  Senator  to  interpret  my  interrup- 
tion here  as  my  not  wanting  to  answer 
his  question.  I  do. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  here 
and  wishes  to  address  the  general  sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Indeed  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  going  to  go  up 
on  the  dais  and  preside.  I  will  be  glad 
to  pick  the  subject  up  anytime. 

Ii4r.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to 
answer.  Of  course,  I  think  there  was  a 
colloquy  here  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon  1  and  Senator  Hatch  last  week, 
was  there  not,  on  that? 


Anyway,  we  will  be  glad  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  will  be  happy 
to  proceed. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  believe  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  proceed 
to  some  other  business  for  now  and 
then  come  back  to  this  question.  That 
is  perfectly  acceptable  to  me  as  weU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi wishes  to  make  a  statement  on 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  and 
it  may  be  on  enforceability.  I  do  not 
know. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.    ARMSTRONG.    That   will    be 

fine. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  have  10  minutes? 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Whatever  the  Sen- 
ator wishes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  This  is  probably  not  an 
important  speech  but  it  is  a  mighty 

important  subject  matter.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  first  joined  as  a  sponsor  of  one  of  the 
first  constitutional  amendments  for  a 
balanced  budget  over  15  years  ago.  I 
did  so  primarily  because  I  thought  it 
was  good  government,  because  I 
thought  it  made  sense. 

But  now  I  support  the  amendment 
this  time  because  I  think  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary.  We  have  no  real  choice, 
as  I  see  it.  If  we  do  not  adopt  such  a 
requirement  along  this  line  and  make 
it  a  part  of  the  basic  framework  of  our 
Government,  we  will  ultimately  jeop- 
ardize not  only  our  economy,  but  our 
whole  system  of  free,  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

As  I  look  over  the  constant  and  ever- 
growing demands  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  more  and  more  funds  or 
subsidies  from  larger  and  larger 
groups.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  in 
order  to  protect  and  save  our  free  en- 
terprise system,  our  free  economy,  we 
must  put  definite  and  firm  controls  on 
the  armual  expenditures  each  year,  on 
the  average,  and  make  sure  that  the 
amount  we  spend  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  we  take  in. 

Stated  another  way.  we  must  defi- 
nitely establish  a  plan  on  an  annual 
basis  that  Is  fixed,  firm,  and  limited  as 
to  Income  and  outgo— a  requirement 
that  will  hold  firm  once  it  is  adopted 
by  the  people  as  a  constitutional 
amendment,  unless  the  facts  draw  it 
within  and  exception  written  in  the 
constitutional  amendment  limitation 
Itself,  along  the  lines  of  a  war  or  other 
highly  abnormal  conditions. 


In  reaching  this  conclusion,  which  I 
now  think  is  a  definite  demand  for 
positive  action  by  the  people  and  Con- 
gress with  continuing  cooperation 
down  the  years.  I  have  also  considered 
and  measured  the  growing  and  con- 
tinuing demands  on  us  for  more  and 
more  military  and  highly  expensive 
weaponry  around  the  world  for  our 
protection  and  the  protection  of  our 
allies.  This  demand  wiU  in  my  humble 
opinion  continue.  I  think,  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  have  been  In  close 
touch  with  our  military  preparedness 
program  and  have  supported  it  strong- 
ly for  over  35  years. 

I  mention  that  not  because  I  have 
any  Joy  in  it.  I  want  that  condition  to 
terminate,  be  changed  and  not  contin- 
ue at  this  high  rate,  but  my  judgment 
is  that  it  is  going  to  continue,  as  I  have 
already  said,  and  will  not  go  away  by 
wishing. 

The  point  is,  that  If  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  spend  these  large  siuns  for 
a  strong  military  preparedness,  we 
must  be  willing  to  pay  for  It.  We 
cannot  simply  allow  the  deficit  to  grow 
and  grow  year  after  year.  I  think  the 
American  people  will  understand  that 
it  costs  money  to  have  the  best  mili- 
tary preparedness  in  the  world,  and  I 
think  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  pay  their  fair  share  in  supporting  a 
strong  defense. 

That  is  my  answer.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  idea  of  those  who  say  under  no 
condition  will  we  vote  to  Increase  taxes 
In  any  way.  directly  or  Indirectly.  That 
policy  will  carry  us  down  if  adhered  to 
too  long. 

Even  if  we  adopt  this  constitutional 
amendment  as  a  practical  matter.  It 
will  not  work  imless  we  send  to  Con- 
gress individuals  who  back  this  expres- 
sion of  the  people.  Such  an  amend- 
ment has  to  be  an  expression  of  the 
people.  They  must  be  represented  here 
by  Members  who  will  stand  firm  and 
show  caution  and  judgment  In  caring 
for  our  system  of  government.  That 
means  freedom  for  all  of  us  and  also 
protection    for    the    individuals    who 
have  true  need,  and  Members  have  to 
have   pride   In   providing  that  help; 
Members  who  will  stand  firm  against 
the    demands    of    all    these    various 
groups  who  come  before  the  Congress 
asking  for  more  subsidies,  more  funds. 
The   record   of   our   past   spending 
practices  shows  how  Important  It  Is 
that  we  have  this  matter  fixed  firmly 
and  formally  In  our  Constitution.  In 
the  past  25  years,  we  have  had  only 
one  budget  that  was  balanced.  I  could 
not  believe  that  when  my  assistant 
told  me  and  I  have  been  here  during 
all  those  years.  I  could  not  believe, 
only  one.  only  one  out  of  26  years. 
Bringing  It  even  closer  to  home,  in  the 
38  years  I  have  been  here,  we  have 
had   a   balanced   budget   only   eight 
times. 
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That  is  a  very  sad  statement.  I  must 
bear  some  of  the  responsibility,  some 
of  the  blame  for  this  poor  record.  I 
have  voted  against  a  great  number  of 
these  Increases  in  spending,  more  espe- 
cially where  there  were  not  additional 
revenues  to  pay  for  the  Increases,  and 
I  certainly  think  in  my  opinion  my 
record  on  spending  is  at  least  fairly 
sound  on  spending.  But  I  think  the 
history  of  congressional  spending 
simply  shows  that  it  Is  going  to  take  a 
more  definite,  binding  requirement  in 
the  form  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

That  Is  repetitious,  but  I  did,  I 
repeat,  on  purpose  for  purposes  of  em- 
phasis. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that 
there  are  Increasing  demands  for  Fed- 
eral support.  I  am  not  saying,  that 
these  groups  to  which  I  have  referred 
have  not  had  legitimate  needs.  In 
many  cases  there  is  a  clear  need  for 
Federal  support,  and  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  abolishing  it  at  all.  We  must 
manage  It  better,  just  like  we  must 
manage  all  major  phases  of  our  Gov- 
enunent. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  the  In- 
creasing demands  for  Federal  support 
that  all  encounter— support  for  health 
care,  for  retirement  benefits,  for  agri- 
culture, for  education.  The  list  goes  on 
and  on.  Already  this  year  It  seems  as  if 
a  record  number  of  groups  from  my 
own  State  will  be  coming  by  the  office, 
most  of  them  asking  for  support  of 
some  sort  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Now  that  is  where  a  great  deal  of 
the  deficit,  creating  is  done.  In  many 
cases,  there  is  a  clear  need  for  Federal 
support.  I  simply  use  this  to  point  out 
now  the  demands  have  grown,  and  if 
we  want  to  meet  these  demands,  those 
that  are  justified,  many  of  which  are 
legitimate,  then  we  must  come  up  with 
additional  revenue  to  fund  them.  We 
cannot  do  it  by  Just  miming  up  the 
deficit. 

Of  course,  this  caiuiot  be  accom- 
plished overnight.  President  Reagan 
entered  office  with  the  best  of  Inten- 
tions in  1981,  after  having  made  a  bal- 
anced budget  one  of  the  key  points  of 
his  campaign,  promising  a  balanced 
budget  In  1984.  At  that  time— said  I  do 
not  say  this  critically  of  him,  I  think 
he  has  tried  and  Is  still  trying— but  at 
that  time  I  felt  that  he  had  not  al- 
lowed himself  enough  time.  I  did  not 
possess  any  special  Inside  Information, 
but  I  have  been  around  here  for  a 
while,  and  I  know  that  we  are  simply 
going  to  take  longer  than  that  to  get 
our  financial  affairs  In  order. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  now  that  we  make  the 
requirement  of  a  balanced  budget  a 
part  of  our  Constitution,  properly 
framed,  as  an  expression  from  the 
people,  all  the  people,  not  every  Indi- 
vidual, but  a  great  mass  and  majority. 


It  will  be  there  In  the  Constitution 
to  force  us  to  conduct  our  affairs  on  a 
sound  basis.  It  will  be  there  as  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  giving  us  the  addi- 
tional support  we  need  to  deny  some 
of  these  requests  for  more  and  more 
funds  or,  If  we  agree  with  them.  It  will 
require  us  to  come  up  with  the  addi- 
tional revenues  we  need  to  finance 
them.  We  caimot  have  one  without 
having  the  other. 

But  even  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  not  be  the  final  answer  If  we 
do  not  send  to  the  Congress— and  I 
repeat  this  for  emphasis— men  and 
women  of  determination  and  courage 
who  wlU  tackle  these  problems  head 
on.  With  the  support  of  the  people 
that  It  will  take  to  pais,  actually  pass, 
this  constitutional  amendment  and  to 
pass  this  kind  of  a  plan,  and  with  the 
election  of  Individuals  of  commitment 
and  strength,  we  can  preserve  our  free 
enterprise  economy  and  our  democrat- 
ic way  of  life.  And  while  we  are  doing 
that  during  the  last  few  years  of  the 
first  200  years  of  our  existence  under 
our  present  Constitution,  we  not  only 
will  be  preserving  what  we  have,  we 
will  be  protecting  the  future  genera- 
tions, but  we  will  be  affirming  over 
and  over  our  belief  In  the  principles 
that  are  already  embodied  In  our  Gov- 
ernment that  has  brought  so  much 
happiness,  love,  respect,  endearment, 
and  all  the  good  qualities  of  life— free- 
dom of  religion— brought  us  all  of 
those  things,  generation  after  genera- 
tion after  generation. 

Of  course,  It  has  caused  a  lot  of 
work.  Of  course,  it  has  caused  some 
sacrifice.  Of  course,  it  has  caused 
doing  without  some  other  things  at 
the  time.  But  that  is  Just  the  tone, 
that  is  the  framework.  We  know,  by 
and  large,  that  that  is  the  price  we 
have  to  pay.  And  what  we  have  re- 
ceived In  turn,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, has  been  well  worth  the 
money. 

So  when  we  say,  "God  bless  Amer- 
ica," let  us  mean  it  and  let  us  do  the 
things  that  seem  so  plain  and  so  essen- 
tial and  so  necessary  to  keep  the 
America  that  we  have  now.  with  our 
system  of  government,  In  force  and  in 
effect,  continuing  to  bring  happiness 
and  opportunity  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  the  excel- 
lent speech  he  Just  made  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  and  I  have  been  here  a  long 
time.  It  has  been  an  outstanding 
honor  for  me  to  serve  with  him  In  this 
body,  because  I  have  found  him  so  fair 
and  a  man  of  such  vision.  We  all  re- 
spect him  from  every  standing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  have  the  same 
feeling  toward  him  and  his  fine  work. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  are  now  on 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  We  were  hoping 
there  would  be  no  amendments  of- 
fered, but  if  there  are  amendments,  we 
hope  Senators  will  come  in  and  offer 
those  amendments  so  we  can  proceed. 

We  are  supposed  to  finish  this  bill 
by  tomorrow  night.  So  if  anyone  has 
amendments,  we  suggest  they  come 
forward  and  offer  those  amendments. 
We  are  anxious  to  go  forward  with  the 
bill.  The  majority  leader  contemplates 
it  wlU  be  finished  at  the  end  of  the 
day  tomorrow. 

Unless  Senators  do  come  forward 
with  amendments,  then  it  is  presumed 
that  there  will  be  no  amendments,  and 
we  will  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  No. 
16S2. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr, 
EvAKs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

lidr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
want  to  reiterate  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  (Mr.  Thtthmond)  said: 
"If  our  colleagues  have  amendments, 
it  would  be  great  if  they  could  bring 
those  amendments  in  at  this  point  so 
we  do  not  end  up  with  night  sessions 
tonight  and  tomorrow  night  or  at 
some  other  point.  This  is  an  ideal 
time;  there  is  an  open  spot  on  the 
floor  right  now.  It  would  be  a  great 
time  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  amend- 
ments, either  favorably  or  unfavor- 
able." 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
can  get  some  amendments  laid  down 
and  get  on  with  the  business  before 
the  Senate.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
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on  both  sides  wanted  a  reasonable 
debate  on  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, and  we  certainly  want  to  pro- 
vide that. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  complete 
action  on  this  matter  tomorrow  and 
then  move  on  to  other  matters,  be- 
cause we  have  a  budget  resolution 
which  will  come  before  "«  as  well  as 
thi«e  or  four  other  legislative  matters 
we  must  complete  before  the  Easter 
recess  period.  In  addition,  I  assume 
that  we  will  have  a  vote  on  reconcilia- 
tion—at least  one  other  vote  on  recon- 
ciliation—before that  time. 

We  have  been  patient  and  have  not 
pushed  for  a  cloture  vote,  hoping  the 
debate  would  take  care  of  itself,  that 
we  could  vote  on  the  constitutional 
amendment,  which  requires  67  votes; 
cloture  requires  only  60.  So  I  think 
that  most  people  who  are  opposed  to 
the  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  prefer  that  we  debate  it,  offer 
amendments,  and  move  on  to  final 
passage. 

I  am  now  advised  that  we  may  have 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  guonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKHOMKirT  HO.  16S4 

(Purpose:    To    require    the    President    to 

submit  a.  balanced  budget  for  each  fiscal 

year) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleit  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  MzTZ- 
KiraAnif  ]  propooes  tm  amendment  nimibered 
1654  to  the  Thurmond  amendment  num- 
bered 1653. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  9  through  21 
and  insert  tn  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

SKnoN  1.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  sbaU  transmit  to  the  Congrea  a 
proposed  budget  for  the  United  SUtes  Oov- 
emment  for  that  fiscal  year  in  which  out- 
lays are  not  greater  than  receipts.  The 
President  may  also  recommend  an  alterna- 
tive budget  In  which  outlays  exceed  re- 
ceipts, which  shai}  be  accomtMknied  by  a  de- 
taOed  explanation  of  the  need  for  such 
excess. 

Sktioh  2.  Outlays  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  recelpU 
to  the  United  States  for  that  year,  unless 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  both 
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Houses  of  Congress  shall  provide  for  a  spe- 
cific excess  of  outlays  over  receipts. 

SacnoM  3.  Any  biU  to  Increase  revenue 
shall  become  law  only  If  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  by  rollcall  vote. 

Sktioh  4.  The  Congress  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  Is  In  effect. 

SicnoN  5.  This  article  shaU  take  effect 
for  the  fiscal  year  IMl  or  the  second  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  Its  ratification,  which- 
ever Is  later. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  very  simple.  This 
amendment  is  to  be  known  as  the 
"buck  stops  here"  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes  must  submit 
a  balanced  budget  when  he  sends  his 
budget  to  the  Senate.  It  says  that  it  is 
not  only  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  have  a  balanced  budget;  it  says  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must 
share  in  that  process. 

What  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  for  us  to  expect  the  President  to 
do  just  that?  Let  us  face  it:  the  amend- 
ment we  have  before  us  today  is  an 
amendment  that  has  been  advocated, 
talked  about,  and  urged  upon  us  by 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  has 
talked  about  balancing  the  budget 
since  before  he  was  a  candidate,  since 
he  was  elected  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  regularly  ever  since 
then.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  his  proposed 
budget  deficits  for  the  last  5  years 
have  caused  us  to  double  the  amount 
of  this  Nation's  debt. 

His  proposed  fiscal  year  deficit  for 
1982  was  $67  billion,  according  to 
CBO;  for  fiscal  year  1983,  $137  billion; 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  $176  billion;  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  $192  billion;  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  $186  billion;  and  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  it  would  still  be  a  figure 
higher  than  the  previous  figures  were 
it  not  for  the  cuts  and  the  possible  rev- 
enue increases  brought  about  by 
reason  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  meas- 
ure, which  would  still  leave  us  with  a 
$144  billion  deficit. 

Under  my  amendment  if  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  or  is  unwilling  to  recom- 
mend a  balanced  budget,  he  Is  free  to 
submit  an  alternative  budget  which  is 
not  balanced  and  in  fact  to  recom- 
mend that  Congress  not  adopt  a  bal- 
anced budget.  However,  he  would  still 
have  to  submit  a  proposal  for  a  way  to 
balance  the  budget  in  order  to  comply 
with  this  constitutional  amendment. 

Frankly,  it  is  ridiculous  not  to  in- 
volve the  President  in  this  balanced 
budget  proposal  when  the  President  is 
central  to  the  whole  budget  process. 

The  national  debt  has  Just  about 
doubled  during  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. He  has  piled  up  as  much  debt 
in  his  5  years  as  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  previous 
200  years.  Are  we  going  to  let  this 
President  or  any  other  President  off 
the  hook  as  far  as  his  or  her  obligation 


to  submit  a  balanced  budget  and  then 
say  to  Congress  you  have  to  balance 
the  budget?  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  would  force  Con- 
gress to  do  it.  I  do  not  see  any  effectu- 
ating mechanism  in  the  constitutional 
amendment  but  that  is  another  issue. 
To  propose  massive  deficits  and  still 
to  crusade  for  a  balanced  budget 
seems  to  me  to  be  hypocritical. 

We  all  know  the  truth  about  what 
has  gone  on  in  this  country.  The  Presi- 
dent promised  everyone  a  free  lunch 
with  a  massive  tax  cut  in  1981.  In  one 
of  the  votes  that  I  think  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  at  least  for  this  Sena- 
tor who  had  the  stupidity  to  vote  for 
it,  we  passed  the  massive  tax  cut  bill  in 
1981.  A  massive  military  buildup  in  the 
military  has  been  tolerated  until  final- 
ly the  American  people  are  coming  to 
their  senses,  something  like  only  17 
percent  of  the  people  today  are  In 
favor  of  increased  defense  spending. 

Frankly,  there  also  continues  to  be 
massive  avoidance  of  taxes  with  huge 
corporations  making  billions  of  dollars 
in  profits,  paying  no  taxes  and  getting 
refimds. 

I  remember  several  years  ago  when 
the  President  said  there  ought  to  be  a 
minimum  corporate  tax  but  somehow 
he  has  forgotten  to  talk  about  that 
subject  in  recent  months  and  years. 

I  remember  when  I  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  proposed  a  mini- 
mum corporate  tax.  Eighteen  Sena- 
tors, all  of  whom  would  be  considered 
far-rightists  had  written  the  President 
a  letter  and  said  to  the  President.  "Mr. 
President,  we  did  not  know  when  we 
voted  for  the  tax  decrease  bill  that  by 
1985,  50  percent  of  the  corporations  in 
this  country  would  not  be  paying  any 
taxes." 

So  I  called  upon  them  at  that  time 
to  vote  for  the  minimum  corporate 
tax. 

If  my  recollection  serves  me  right— 
and  I  am  not  certain  of  this  figure— I 
think  I  received  about  18  affirmative 
votes  for  that  proposal. 

If  the  President  wants  to  push  this 
amendment,  let  us  make  him  account- 
able. 

Congress  has  already  legislated, 
under  Gramm-Rudman.  that  the 
President  should  be  required  to  submit 
a  budget  within  specified  deficit  ceil- 
ings and  by  1991  to  submit  a  balanced 
budget.  Why  should  we  take  a  funda- 
mentally different  approach  with  re- 
spect to  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment? 

One  of  the  great  surprises  to  me  is 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
managed  to  take  the  small  amount  of 
Presidential  Involvement  included  in 
the  version  reported  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress and  they  have  eliminated  it  in 
this  constitutional  amendment;  The 
committee  dropped  the  mushy  re- 
quirement that  the  President  submit  a 
statement    of    receipts    and    outlays 


"consistent  with"  the  amendment. 
Even  that  was  dropped  from  this  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

My  langviage  would  tighten  that  up. 
My  langiiage  would  be  more  effective. 
My  language  would  place  the  burden 
where  it  belongs  and  that  is  on  the 
desk  of  the  President. 

The  amendment  to  require  the 
President  to  submit  a  balanced  budget 
is  fair  and  workable;  nothing  in  this 
amendment  prevents  the  President 
from  sending  another  budget  alterna- 
tive in  addition  to  a  balanced  budget. 

But  the  fact  is  the  President  would 
be  the  one  called  upon  first  to  submit 
a  balanced  budget. 

Congress  would  still  have  the  power 
to  adopt  an  imbalanced  budget 
through  a  60-percent  vote  in  both 
Houses. 

I  believe  that  the  President  has  led 
this  country  to  believe  that  Congress 
is  responsible  for  the  deficits  and  that 
he  has  not  anything  to  do  with  it. 
That  is  sheer  nonsense.  He  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  It. 

No  President  in  history  has  ever  had 
the  privilege  of  running  up  as  much  in 
deficits  as  had  this  President,  doubling 
our  deficit  within  the  5  years  of  his 
Presidency.  He  has  the  audacity  to  tell 
us  to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  require  a  balanced  budget. 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  even 
if  this  body  were  to  agree  to  do  Just 
that,  there  is  not  any  chance  at  all 
that  it  would  come  to  pass  during  the 
term  of  the  office  of  this  President. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
knows,  under  the  Budget  Impound- 
ment Act  of  1974,  the  President  is  obli- 
gated to  submit  a  sUtement.  Now,  ad- 
mittedly, during  these  crucial  years 
where  we  caiuiut  have  a  balanced 
budget,  certainly  up  to  1991,  under 
Gramm-Rudman.  the  President  does 
not  have  to  submit  a  sUtement  requir- 
ing a  balanced  budget  or  for  a  bal- 
anced budget.  But  starting  in  1991,  he 
would  have  to. 

If  this  amendment  passes,  then  the 
President,  by  Implication,  under  the 
Budget  Impoimdment  Act,  would  have 
to  submit  a  balanced  budget  or  he  ts 
going  to  hi&ve  to  justify  why  it  is  not 
balanced.  I  cannot  imagine  any  Presi- 
dent failing  to  do  so.  So,  Implicit 
within  that  law  is  the  requisite  to 
submit  a  sUtement  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  obli- 
gates the  President,  just  as  it  obligates 
Congress.  The  President  and  the  Con- 
gress are  both  part  of  this  process. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  226  does  not 
mention  either  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent because  it  is  clear  under  the  Con- 


stitution that  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  are  Involved  in 
setting  budgetary  priorities. 

Furthermore,  sUtutes  now  require 
the  President  to  submit  a  budget.  I 
Just  mentioned  the  sUtute  that  re- 
quires It.  If  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225  were  part  of  the  Constitution,  that 
submission  would  have  to  be  a  bal- 
anced budget  because  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  binds  the  President  as 
well  as  Congress.  Thus,  this  amend- 
ment really  does  nothing  and  the  law 
is  such  right  now  as  to  require  that. 

Furthermore,  in  the  context  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13.  which  pre- 
scribed a  process  likely  to  produce  bal- 
anced budgets,  this  amendment  had  a 
more  appropriate  Intent.  When  de- 
scribing a  process,  it  ought  to  be  clear 
that  all  entities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment participate  in  the  process.  In 
1982,  the  Congress  wisely  rejected  the 
amendment  anyway  because  Injecting 
the  President  into  the  constitutional 
budgetary  process  had  the  potential  to 
upset  the  separation  of  powers  and  di- 
minish Congress'  ability  to  define  the 
executive's  role  by  sUtute. 

In  the  context  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 225,  however,  this  amendment 
is  entirely  out  of  place.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  does  not  set  the  param- 
eters of  a  process,  but  simply  sUtes 
the  norm  that  outlays  shall  not  exceed 
receipts  in  the  absence  of  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  It  prescribes  a 
result,  not  a  process.  The  Senator's 
amendment,  however,  still  employs 
procedural  terms  to  give  the  executive 
branch  a  specific  duty  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget.  This  is  confusing  proce- 
dures with  results  and  could  cause 
some  unanticipated  and  unwanted  out- 
comes. This  Is  precisely,  I  might  men- 
tion, why  Senator  Exoh.  who  offered 
this  amendment  as  a  procedural  clari- 
fication to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58 
in  1982  and  who  had  initiaUy  sUted 
his  intention  to  offer  this  amendment 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13.  with- 
drew his  amendment.  I  commend  his 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  potential  for  un- 
toward effects  when  mixing  proce- 
dures with  results. 

It  would  be  wise  to  examine  briefly 
some  of  the  potential  dislocations  this 
procedural  amendment  might  cause 
when  attached  to  a  result-oriented 
amendment.  In  the  first  place,  because 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  only  de- 
scribes an  outcome,  it  is  clear  that 
Congress  will  be  required  to  esUbllsh 
by  sUtute  procedures  to  achieve  the 
result.  Article  I,  sections  8  and  9.  of 
the  Constitution  clearly  sUte  that  "no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  consequence  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law."  Congress  is  clearly 
vested  with  primary  authority  to  set 
budget  priorities.  Yet  with  the  addi- 
tion of  this  amendment.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  leading  role  of  submitting  a 


balanced  budget  while  Congress  would 
not  be  mentioned  at  all!  This  was  the 
potential  to  upset  the  separation  of 
powers  that  reserve  to  the  Congrev 
the  leading  role  in  budgeting.  This 
amendment  constitutlonallzes  the 
notion  that  the  President  will  initiate 
the  process.  The  President  will  have 
the  first  word. 

This  could  potentially  raise  some  sig- 
nificant constitutional  issues: 

First.  Would  this  imply  that  Con- 
gress must  accept  or  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's submission?  Many  would  argue 
that  the  President  would  not  be  given 
this  leading  role  unless  his  budget 
were  to  be  something  more  than  sym- 
bolic. They  would  contend  that  this 
language  was  placed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion to  ensure  that  the  President's  pri- 
orities were  the  basis  for  any  congres- 
sional action. 

Second.  Would  this  mean  that  Con- 
gress had  to  vote  on  the  President's 
submission  without  the  opportunity  to 
amend  his  priorities?  After  all,  many 
would  argue,  the  President  Is  clearly 
given  a  leading  role  in  the  process. 
Congress  should  have  to  vote  on  the 
President's  priorities  before  presuming 
to  esUbllsh  Its  own. 

Third.  Would  Congress  be  required 
to  take  the  President's  submission  as 
the  starting  point  for  Its  own  budget- 
ary process?  Currently  the  President's 
submission  of  a  budget  is  simply  in- 
formative and  need  not  be  even  con- 
sulted by  Congress.  Would  that 
change?  Many  might  again  argue  that 
some  change  must  be  implied  by  put- 
ting this  process  Into  the  Constitution. 

Perhaps  I  could  summarize  some  of 
the  concerns  with  this  amendment. 

First.  It  Introduces  process  into  a 
normative  results-oriented  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposal.  The  mix 
Is  Inappropriate  and  confusing.  For 
this  reason.  Senator  Exoh  wisely  with- 
drew his  prerogative  to  offer  this 
amendment: 

Second.  This  amendment  introduces 
the  President  constitutionally  Into  the 
budget  process  for  the  first  time— a 
process  the  farmers  carefully  reserved 
to  Congress. 

Third.  By  mentioning  the  President, 
but  not  Congress,  this  amendment  en- 
hances the  prospects  of  an  Imperial 
Presidency  and  the  prospecU  that 
Congress's  role  in  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess will  be  altered. 

Fourth.  Ctirrently  Congress  can  by 
sUtute  dicUte  the  nature  of  the  Presi- 
dent's participation  In  the  budget 
process.  This  amendment  would  de- 
stroy Congress'  ability  to  adjust  the 
Presidential  role  in  the  future.  Con- 
gresses in  the  future  might  want  the 
President  to  do  more  or  less  than  this 
amendment  covers.  That  sUtutory  dis- 
cretion would  be  lost  by  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Fifth.  Since  Congress  already  re- 
quires   the    President    to    submit    a 
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budget  and  this  amendment  places 
upon  the  President  the  obligation  to 
uphold  the  norm  of  a  balanced  budget. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  already 
would  require  the  result  sought  by 
this  amendment.  Therefore,  this 
amendment  is  utterly  unnecessary 
and.  I  might  add.  potentially  danger- 
ous. 

Sixth.  This  could  change  the  current 
procedures  for  handling  Presidential 
budget  submissions,  perhaps  requiring 
Congress  to  vote  on  the  President's 
priorities  without  amendment  or  re- 
quiring Congress  to  use  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  as  a  starting  point  for 
amendments  or  otherwise  upsetting 
the  careful  separation  of  powers  in 
budgetary  matters. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  and  others 
which  we  may  not  currently  antici- 
pate. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  amendment.  One  further  com- 
ment. We  have  heard  President  Rea- 
gan's name  prominently  mentioned  In 
connection  with  the  arguments  of 
those  who  favor  this  amendment.  I 
recognize  that  there  may  be  political 
implications  to  this  amendment.  In  re- 
sponse. I  would  note  that  it  Is  a  matter 
of  clear  public  record  that  this  Nation 
has  run  budget  deficits  under  Presi- 
dents of  both  parties.  This  proves 
little  more  than  that  Congress  is  in 
fact  in  charge  of  spending  priorities, 
not  the  President,  whose  budget  is 
little  more  than  the  compuUtion  of 
the  bill  for  all  the  obligations  Imposed 
by  Congress.  Regardless  of  the  role  of 
Presidents  of  both  parties,  however.  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  consti- 
tution is  not  the  place  to  make  parti- 
san argimients. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  arguments  made  is  this  amend- 
ment may  be  political  inasmuch  as 
Ronald  Reagan  is  President  now  and 
he  has  strongly  spoken  in  favor  of  the 
balanced  budget  amendment.  The  fact 
Is,  he  will  not  be  President  in  1991,  the 
earliest  fiscal  year  in  which  this 
amendment  will  take  effect,  assuming 
it  is  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress by  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote 
and  ratified  by  three-quarters  of  the 
States.  Therefore,  there  may  be  a 
President  of  another  party  In  power  as 
of  the  end  of  1988  or  beginning  of  the 
year  1989.  So,  regardless  of  what  that 
is.  If  there  Is  political  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  to  embarrass  President 
Reagan  with  this  amendment,  it  really 
does  not.  because  he  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

However,  it  is  really  not  that  much 
of  an  argimient.  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  believe  implicit  in  this 
amendment  is  a  requisite  for  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  submit 
a  balanced  budget  whenever  this 
amendment  is  fully  ratified  auid  when- 
ever It  takes  effect. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 


Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  amendment  of 
my  friend  from  Ohio.  If  I  thought 
adopting  his  amendment  would  bring 
him  aboard  and  he  would  be  for  the 
constitutional  amendment.  I  would  be 
sorely  tempted  to  accept  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  is  not  the  case. 

I  agree  with  his  criticism  of  this  ad- 
ministration on  this  whole  Issue. 
There  Is  no  question  that  there  has 
been  pious  talk  on  one  side  and  action 
In  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  For 
example,  in  the  last  3  years  we  have 
added  $600  billion  to  the  deficit.  That 
is  $50  billion  a  year  in  perpetuity, 
from  now  on.  we  are  going  to  be 
paying. 

The  President  has  said  he  does  not 
like  to  see  Government  used  as  a  redis- 
tribution mechanism  for  the  wealthy 
in  this  country.  In  fact,  when  we  add 
to  the  deficit,  we  are  redistributing  the 
wealth  and  doing  it  massively. 

But.  the  reality  is  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  suggests  would  be 
fine  as  a  law.  I  assure  him  that  If  we 
adopt  this  constitutional  amendment 
and  he  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
sUtutes  along  this  line.  I  will  support 
him.  But  the  Constitution  ought  to 
deal  in  broad  principles  and  not  in  de- 
tails. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  carefully  crafted 
amendment  that  we  have  worked  out 
here  In  a  bipartisan  way  contains  nei- 
ther a  reference  to  the  President  nor 
to  Congress. 

So.  I  think  we  are  wise  to  keep  the 
present  language. 

Again,  and  this  will  apply  not  only 
to  this  amendment  but  to  some  other 
amendments  that  I  am  told  will  be 
proposed,  we  should  not  have  all  kinds 
of  details  in  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  principle  we  seek  to  affirm 
is  that  we  should  not  have  an  unbal- 
anced budget  unless  there  is  a  three- 
fifths  vote  of  the  Congress  to  the  con- 
trary. That  principle  Is  very  clear.  Let 
us  stick  to  that.  Let  us  not  add  all 
kinds  of  details  that  we  might  want  to 
put  Into  the  statute  but  should  not  be 
In  the  Constitution.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  my  good  friend  from  Ohio.  I 
urge  defeat  of  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  speak 
In  favor  of  the  pending  amendment.  I 
have  listened  to  the  arguments  against 


the  pending  amendment  and  I  have 
read  colloquies  earlier  between  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ezoh] 
and  the  sponsors  of  this  constitutional 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  SnfON].  I  respect  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides.  I  think  some 
good  points  have  been  made. 

During  the  debate  a  few  moments 
ago,  the  statement  was  made  that  the 
sponsor  of  this  particular  amendment 
would  vote  against  the  pending  consti- 
tutional amendment  even  if  this 
amendment  to  that  amendment  were 
adopted.  I  am  not  in  that  situation. 

The  importance  of  reducing  the  run- 
away deficit,  in  my  opinion.  Is  critical. 
I  am  certain  that  there  Is  little  dis- 
agreement with  that  statement  In  this 
body.  I  feel  strongly  enough  about  the 
role  of  the  President  In  the  budget 
process  and  this  particular  amend- 
ment, however,  that  the  fate  of  this 
amendment  would  affect  my  decision 
on  whether  or  not  to  support  the 
pending  constitutional  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  tell  my  colleagues 
briefly  that,  for  a  long  time,  I  listened 
to  what  I  believed  to  be  the  conven- 
tional wisdom,  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget  would  Introduce  an  unwanted 
inflexibility  Into  the  fiscal  policy  of 
this  country.  I  know  that  economists 
argue  forcefully  that  there  are  times 
above  and  i^art  from  the  exceptions 
carved  out  in  the  constitutional 
amendment  when  the  central  govern- 
ment ought  to  have  the  ability  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy.  However,  the 
record  of  the  last  several  years  Indi- 
cates to  me  very  clearly  that  this 
Nation  faces  a  grave  fiscal  danger 
unless  we  have  some  externally  Im- 
posed constraints  on  the  fiscal  policy 
that  we  formulate  here.  That  Is  the 
reason  I  am  predisposed  to  support  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  budget. 

If  we  look  at  the  reasons  for  the 
breakdown  in  the  process,  how  can  we 
possibly  overlook  the  central  role  of 
the  President  in  creating  the  break- 
down of  the  process?  My  purpose  here 
is  not  to  make  a  political  point.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  cast  this  Issue  in  parti- 
san terms,  because,  as  has  been  noted, 
the  current  President  probably  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  pending  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

If  you  look  at  the  problem  In  the 
way  It  has  developed,  the  President 
has  been  a  central  reason  for  the  fiscal 
crisis  facing  the  United  States.  All  the 
blame  is  not  on  his  shoulders:  of 
course  not.  I  am  not  saying  that.  But 
traditionally,  in  a  democracy,  whether 
you  are  talking  about  a  mayor  or  a 
Governor  or  a  President,  traditionally 
It  has  been  the  Executive  who  has 
come  to  the  legislative  branch  and 
asked  for  enough  money  to  pay  the 
bills.  For  the  last  5  years,  we  have  had 


a  very  different  set  of  circumstances, 
with  the  Executive  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress and  leading  the  charge  for  sharp 
reductions  In  revenue  and  for  sharp  in- 
creases In  expenditures.  As  a  result, 
under  this  administration  the  national 
debt  has  doubled.  This  administration 
strongly  supports  the  balanced  budget 
amendment,  yet  this  administration 
has  proposed  budgets  which  have  gen- 
erated as  much  debt  during  its  5-year 
tenure  as  this  country  generated  over 
Its  first  200  years. 

Again,  my  point  is  not  a  partisan 
one.  This  administration  Is  certainly 
not  the  first  to  propose  budget  defi- 
cits. But  Insofar  as  the  annual  $200 
billion  budget  deficits  which  have 
prompted  this  kind  of  fiscal  discipline 
have  come  about  In  large  part  because 
of  proposals  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  Just  is  absurd  for 
Congress  to  pass  an  amendment  that 
Imposes  constraints  without  any 
regard  for  the  role  of  the  President  In 
that  process. 

The  principle  embodied  In  this 
amendment,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  a  simple 
and  clear  one.  If  Congress  has  to  pass 
a  balanced  budget,  the  President 
should  have  to  submit  a  balanced 
budget.  Moreover,  this  amendment 
provides  for  the  submission  of  an  al- 
ternative proposed  when  the  President 
deems  It  necessary  to  proceed  with  a 
budget  in  which  outlays  exceed  re- 
ceipts. Who  can  argue  with  that?  It 
Just  seems  so  obvious. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  a  lot  of  time  on 
this  Issue:  I  shall  elaborate  on  these 
comments  for  the  record.  But  I  did 
want  to  say  to  the  sponsors  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment 1b  important  to  me  and  I  think  It 
is  Important  to  a  few  others.  It  can 
affect  the  outcome  on  this  Issue  as  far 
as  my  vote  is  concerned,  and  I  think 
that  is  true  of  the  votes  of  a  few 
others,  so  I  wish  they  would  look  at 
this  smiendment  with  an  open  mind.  I 
intend  to  support  It  and,  if  It  passes,  I 
intend  to  support  the  pending  consti- 
tutional amendment.  If  It  does  not.  I 
cannot  support  the  pending  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  take  a  lot  of 
time  on  this  issue,  because  I  think  It  is 
abundantly  clear. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  seeking  recogni- 
tion?       

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  said  he  Is  prepared  to  vote; 
It  is  his  amendment.  I  think  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  are  prepared  to  vote.  I 
think  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered:  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is 
recopiized. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  this  proposal  to  require  the 
President  to  submit  a  balanced  budget 
for  each  year  or  provide  an  explana- 
tion as  to  why  such  a  submission  was 
not  made. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
state  that  they  seek  to  Involve  future 
Presidents  in  the  budget  process.  I 
would  like  to  know,  Mr.  President, 
what  President  has  not  been  Involved 
In  the  budget  process. 

The  fact  Is,  Presidents  are  deeply  in- 
volved In  the  budget  process— as  they 
should  be. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  does  not 
attempt  to  exclude  Presidents  from 
the  budget  process  or  to  forbid  their 
participation.  Quite  the  contrary, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  will 
Impose  upon  both  Congress  and  the 
President  the  obligation  to  ensure  that 
outlays  do  not  exceed  receipts  for  a 
fiscal  year.  It  does  not  anticipate  nor 
necessitate  any  alteration  in  the  bal- 
ance of  powers  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Federal 
Govenunent. 

It  imposes  an  additional  responsibil- 
ity on  Congress  and  the  President,  to 
be  achieved  through  the  exercise  of 
existing  authorities  under  the  first 
and  second  articles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Both  are  to  be  accountable  under 
the  amendment. 

The  proposal  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  budget  proposal  is 
unnecessary  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  In- 
appropriate for  inclusion  In  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  balanced 
budget  statute  requires  the  President 
to  submit  annual  budgets  which 
comply  with  the  targets  of  that  stat- 
ute. I  believe  that  is  appropriate.  In  es- 
tablishing the  process  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225.  Congress  may  want  to  require,  as 
it  did  In  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs, 
that  the  President  submit  a  budget.  I 
would  not  oppose  such  a  provision.  I 
can  see  no  good  rationale,  however,  for 
placing  such  a  requirement  In  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  look  at  the  origin  of  this 
proposal.  It  first  was  proposed  as  an 
addition  to  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  required  Congress 
to  enact  a  budget  statement  in  which 
outlays  did  not  exceed  receipts.  Out- 
lays in  the  statement  would  have  been 
allowed  to  exceed  receipts  when  ap- 
proved by  three-fifths  vote.  The  argu- 
ment by  those  wishing  to  require  the 
President  to  submit  a  balanced  budget 
or  to  explain  his  or  her  inabUlty  to  do 
so,  was  that  the  President  should  be 
an  equal  partner  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  the  Congress  must  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  statement,  the  President 
should  be  required  to  do  the  same. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  does  not 
require  Congress  to  approve  a  state- 


ment. It  merely  establishes  a  result, 
that  of  a  balanced  Federal  budget, 
which  Congress  and  the  President 
must  ensure. 

Additionally,  the  statement  which 
would  have  been  required  of  Congress 
in  earlier  proposals  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  Included  no  re- 
quirement of  the  President's  concur- 
rence. In  other  words.  Congress'  deci- 
sion to  run  deficits  would  not  have  re- 
quired the  signature  of  the  President. 
Under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  226, 
however,  a  decision  by  Congress  to 
provide  for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays 
over  receipts  would  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  again  ensuring 
his  equal  participation  in  the  budget 
process. 

Mr.  President,  the  place  for  this 
amendment,  if  Congress  believes  it  de- 
sirable, is  in  implementing  legislation 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225,  not  In 
the  resolution  Itself.  I  urge  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 
Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wanted  to  make  one 
additional  point,  Mr.  President.  t>efore 
the  vote.  In  response  to  those  who  say 
It  is  Implicit  in  the  amendment  that 
the  President  will  have  to  submit  a 
balanced  budget.  I  simply  do  not  buy 
that  argument.  I  would  have  thought 
that  after  speaking  in  favor  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  frequently  castigat- 
ing Congress  for  not  producing  a  bal- 
anced budget,  this  President  would 
submit  a  balanced  budget  or  at  least 
sharp  reductions  In  the  deficit. 

Now.  many  of  us  have  watched  for 
several  years  as  this  President  has  sub- 
mitted his  recommendations  for 
spending  and  his  recommendations  for 
taxing,  and  we  have  subtracted  one 
from  the  other  and  come  up  with  the 
President's  recommendation  for  a  defi- 
cit. We  have  been  dismayed  to  see  this 
President  propose  a  $200  billion 
annual  deficit  one  day,  then  turn 
around  the  next  and  shake  his  finger 
at  the  Congress  and  say,  "You  had 
better  produce  a  balanced  budget." 

It  apparently  was  not  implicit  in  his 
denunciations  of  the  Congress  that  he 
would  make  his  own  recommendations 
on  how  to  produce  a  different  result.  I 
think  if  this  particular  constitutional 
amendment  without  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
were  adopted,  this  President  would  no 
more  feel  obligated  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  than  he  does  at  the  cur- 
rent time.  If  he  does  not  feel  obligated 
to  submit  a  balanced  budget  as  a 
result  of  the  speeches  that  he  has 
been  making  about  It.  then  he  will  not 
feel  obligated  to  submit  one  as  a  result 
of  the  language  in  this  pending  consti- 
tutional amendment.  It  needs  to  be 
spelled  out  so  he  Is  required  to  do  It. 
Just  as  the  Congress  is  required  to 
adopt  a  balanced  budget.  So  I  urge  my 
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colleacues    to    support    the    pending 

•mendment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  B4r.  President. 
I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 

quorum  call  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  ready  to  vote.  Let  us  go  ahead. 
The  majority  leader  has  been  pushing 
us  to  go  forward.  I  left  a  meeting  in 
order  to  come  over  here  and  offer  this 

amendment.  Let  us  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question? 

Mr.  D«CONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas 

and  nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
EzoR]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  ExoNl  would  vote  "nay". 

The  results  was  announced— yeas  54, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  29  Leg.] 
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So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1654)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
was  agreed  to. 

Btr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  for  any  other  amendments  if 
any  Senators  have  amendments.  The 
majority  leader  wishes  to  rush  along 
this  bill  so  we  finish  it.  So  I  suggest  if 
anyone  has  an  amendment  to  bring  it 
to  the  floor  as  soon  as  possible. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Order 
in  the  Senate.  Will  those  who  are  con- 
versing in  the  aisles  take  their  seats  or 
retire  to  the  cloak  room. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
First,  let  me  indicate  to  my  col- 
leagues   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend  for  a  moment? 
We  will  not  continue  until  there  is 
order  in  the  Senate. 
The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  indicate  to  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  we  wiU  not  be 
in  real  late  tonight  and  hope  to  com- 
plete action  or  work  by  7  o'clock. 

Tomorrow  night  will  be  another 
matter.  I  think  if  I  were  here  I  would 
be  prepared  for  a  rather  long  evening 
tomorrow  night.  We  do  hope  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  matter  some  time 
tomorrow  and  then  I  think  take  up 
the  water  bill  on  Thursday  and  com- 
plete action  on  that  on  Friday. 

I  am  advised  there  could  be  rollcall 
votes,  but  I  am  also  advised  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  finishing  the  water 
bill  in  about  a  day  or  day  and  a  half, 
with  a  lot  of  cooperation,  of  course.  So 
I  would  count  on  votes  on  Friday. 

I  would  say  we  are  getting  into  the 
Easter  recess  peripd.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  have  votes  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays  to  finish  oxa  work  before  that 
time. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  my 
question  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is:  Does  he  know  of  any  reason 


why  we  could  not  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment up  or  down  by  this  evening? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  far  as  this  Senator  Is 
concerned.  I  know  of  no  reason.  It  is 
Just  to  make  certain  that  every  Sena- 
tor could  be  present  to  set  a  time  cer- 
tain at  2  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon 

and  vote.      

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  only  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  I  know  of 
nobody,  quite  frankly,  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  that  is  in  any  way  at- 
tempting to  prolong  debate  on  it. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  know. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wish  to  make  that 
point  very  clear.  The  sooner  we  vote, 
the  better. 

I  hope  that  we  could  move  to  this  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  I  Just  want 
to  make  the  record  clear  that  we  are 
not  attempting  to  prolong  debate  on 
it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
wish  to  thank  the  disting\iished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut.  I  believe  that 
might  indicate  we  can  complete  action 
on  this  sooner  than  I  first  calculated.  I 
do  know  there  are  a  couple  of  Sena- 
tors who  are  out  of  town  who  probably 
would  not  want  to  miss  a  vote  on  this 
matter.  They  happen  to  be  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  We  might 
want  to  give  some  notice  to  the  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  going  to  be  here. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  is  the  ma- 
jority leader  aware  that  next  Monday 
is  Saint  Patrick's  Day,  with  parades 
and  people  scattered  aroimd?  Is  there 
any  possibility  of  not  having  votes  on 
Monday,  Saint  Patrick's  Day? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  try  to  arrange 
that.  I  imderstand  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  parades  and  I  might  want  to  be  in 
one  of  them.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I 
heard  the  exchange  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  another 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  call  up 
today.  Then  I  have  still  a  third  amend- 
ment which  I  intend  to  call  up  tomor- 
row. But.  provided  that  I  am  protected 
in  my  right  to  call  up  that  amendment 
and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
and  bring  it  to  a  vote,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  agree  to  a  time  certain  to  vote 
on  final  passage  at  2  o'clock  or  some- 
where around  that  time,  as  long  as  I 
have  adequate  time  early  in  the  day  to 
call  up  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  very  encouraging.  I  will  ask  the 
managers  of  the  bill  to  try  to  make 
certain  that  we  can  accommodate  all 
of  the  amendments.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  has  an  amend- 
ment or  two  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  two  additional  amendments. 
I  will  visit  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  see  if  we  might  not 
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work  out  a  vote  at  2  or  3  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon.  If  so.  that  would 
help  us  on  the  weekend. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  aquonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Bftr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
AMnroifKirT  ho.  i«bb 

(Purpoae:  To  confer  standing  on  any  State 
to  sue  to  compel  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirementg  of  the  article) 

Mr.  BCETZiareAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mxiz- 
ERBADifl  proposes  an  amendment  number 
1955  to  amendment  numbered  1652. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Bi4r.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  lines  19-21  and  22 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr 

"Sk.  4.  Any  SUte  may  bring  suit  to 
compel  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  article.  The  Supreme  Court  shaU  have 
origins!  jurisdiction  over  any  such  suit. 

"Sk.  5.  This  article  shaU  take  effect  for 
the  fiscal  year  1991.  for  the  second  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  Its  ratification,  which- 
ever is  later." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  provides  standing  for 
the  States  to  sue  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. Original  Jurisdiction  of  these 
suits  would  be  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

One  of  the  biggest  weaknesses  in  the 
proposed  balanced  budget  amendment 
is  that  there  is  no  way  to  enforce  it. 
To  put  an  unworkable  amendment 
into  the  Constitution— and  one  that 
cannot  be  complied  with— and  then 
provide  no  way  to  enforce  it  is  to  de- 
ceive the  American  people.  We  would 
be  kidding  them.  We  would  be  blowing 
smoke  in  their  eyes  by  telling  them 
that  we  have  passed  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget  and 
then  there  was  no  way  to  enforce  it. 

This  amendment  gives  at  least  some 
way  for  the  public  to  enforce  this 
amendment.  The  fact  is  that  the  cur- 
rent version  does  not  say  who  can  go 
to  court.  The  committee  report  makes 
a  vague  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
courts  can  be  involved  but  does  not  say 
how.  We  do  not  know  whether  there 
will  be  hundreds  of  lawsuits  or  wheth- 
er the  courts  will  throw  them  all  out. 


Last  week,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. Senator  Hatch,  stated  In  floor 
debate: 

So  other  than  isolated,  very  unique  cir- 
cumstances where  a  Member  of  Congress 
may  have  standing  and  other  justiciability 
doctrines  permit,  article  III  U  likely  to  bar 
judicial  decisions  concerning  budgetary  pri- 
orities. 

What  are  those  isolated  circum- 
stances? The  only  example  Senator 
Hatch  cited  was  a  case  where  the  Con- 
gress tried  to  waive  the  amendment 
for  10  years  with  one  three-fifths  vote. 
Under  that  circvunstance,  he  said  the 
courts  could  get  involved  with  review- 
ing the  "procedures  of  the  amend- 
ment." 

But  what  about  the  substance? 
What  if  the  budget  consistently  does 
not  come  out  even?  Then  what  hap- 
pens? 

Senator  Hatch  stated  further 

Certainly  the  case  or  controversy  require- 
ments of  article  III  under  the  standing,  po- 
litical question  and  justicisbUity  doctrines, 
will  preclude  the  judiciary  from  revlewlngs 
any  budget  determinations. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
say  there  is  no  way  to  enforce  the  cur- 
rent version  at  all  except  in  extreme 
and  unrealistic  cases. 

Why  do  we  need  a  way  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  amendment?  Be- 
cause without  it.  it  is  a  "nothing"— be- 
cause it  is  full  of  potential  loopholes 
and  compliance  problems.  How  are  we 
supposed  to  come  out  even  at  the  end 
of  the  year?  Just  recently  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  his  defense  budget. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
looked  at  it  and  said  defense  expendi- 
tures will  be  $15  billion  higher  than 
the  President  says.  It  is  a  regular 
event  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  disagrees  substantiaUy  with  the 
deficit  projections  in  the  President's 
budget.  The  fact  is  it  Is  impossible  to 
estimate  precisely  how  revenues  and 
expenditures  will  come  out  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  version  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  now  before  us  is  actually 
much  worse  on  this  point  than  the 
other  version  of  the  amendment  re- 
ported out  of  committee.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  13.  At  least  that  version 
talked  about  Congress  adopting  a 
"statement"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Under  that  version,  there  was  at 
least  some  flexibility  about  whether 
we  had  to  come  out  even  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  But  under  this  version.  If 
actual  outlays  exceed  revenues  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  Constitution  is 
violated. 

Listen  to  what  an  Internal  staff 
report  In  President  Reagan's  own 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
concluded.  Under  a  hypothetical  $700 
billion  budget,  an  ovemm  of  $50  bil- 
lion would  not  be  technically  realised 
until  24  days  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  report  concluded: 


Under  almost  all  ctrcmstances  no  remedial 
action  could  be  taken  to  reduce  outlays  in 
the  last  month. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  report,  the 
final  total  of  the  fiscal  year's  outlays 
Is  not  known  until  after  the  fiscal  year 
Is  over  and  Congress  could  not  make 
effective  adjustments. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  have  consistently 
failed  to  predict  accurately  the  reve- 
nues we  will  have  each  year.  Some- 
times it  is  because  there  is  an  incentive 
to  paint  a  rosy  picture.  Sometimes  it  is 
because  there  is  a  fundamental  dis- 
agreement about  economic  assump- 
tions. 

But  In  every  case,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  precisely  what  will  hi^pen.  Pre- 
dicting revenues  depends  on  predicting 
interest  rates,  unemployment,  and  the 
rate  of  growth  in  the  gross  national 
product.  In  a  trillion-dollar  budget, 
which  we  have,  a  2-percent  error 
means  an  error  of  $20  billion. 

How  are  we  supposed  to  correct  a 
$20  billion  error  in  the  last  few  weeks 
of  the  fiscal  year?  Who  are  we  trying 
to  kid?  How  in  the  world  are  we  sup- 
posed to  cut  spending  $20  billion  in 
the  last  month  of  a  year,  to  be  effec- 
tive before  the  end  of  the  year.  Cor- 
recting a  2-percent  error  in  1  month  is 
equivalent  to  correcting  a  24-percent 
error  at  an  annual  rate.  Can  we  cut 
spending  by  24  percent  in  1  month?  Of 
course  not,  and  the  sooner  we  recog- 
nize it,  the  smarter  we  will  be. 

Proponents  will  say  pass  a  waiver 
resolution.  But  that  shows  how  phony 
this  amendment  is  In  the  first  place.  If 
we  go  around  passing  waivers  all  the 
time,  why  have  this  amendment?  The 
answer  of  the  proponents  to  the  many 
complexities  of  this  amendment,  all 
the  necessary  exceptions  and  loop- 
holes we  need  to  make  it  work.  Is  that 
we  can  pass  a  waiver. 

That  Is  like  saying:  "Don't  worry 
about  all  the  problems  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  causes  because  It 
will  be  easy  to  get  around  It." 

What  kind  of  an  argument  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  that? 

The  fact  is  that  It  will  be  very  dlffl- 
cult  to  pass  a  waiver.  How  are  we 
going  to  get  60  percent  of  both  Houses 
to  agree  in  the  short  time  which  may 
be  required?  There  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous potential  for  stalemate.  You  can 
be  sure  the  Issue  will  not  Just  be— 
should  there  be  a  waiver?  The  issue 
will  be  a  waiver  for  what.  What  pro- 
gram gets  cut  and  by  how  much?  We 
will  be  dealing  with  a  budget  cut  of 
many  billions  of  dollars  and  you  can 
bet  there  will  be  a  major  fight  about 
who  loses  how  much.  This  will  be  a 
much  greater  problem  than  simply 
passing  a  resolution  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  We  have  to  pass  a  resolution 
that  will  accurately  take  account  of 
the  expenditures  and  revenues 
through  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Do  you  believe  that  Members  will 
not  insist  that  their  favorite  program 
will  have  to  be  protected  to  pass  a 
waiver?  You  can  forget  that  idea.  The 
fact  is  there  will  be  a  powerful  tenden- 
cy to  increase  spending  by  giving  lever- 
age to  various  groups  to  increase  their 
pet  programs  in  return  for  passing  a 
waiver. 

Even  If  we  pass  one  waiver  resolu- 
tion, what  If  that  turns  out  to  be  based 
on  faulty  estimates?  The  problem  does 
not  go  away  because  of  the  waiver. 
Either  the  waiver  is  easy  to  pass— and 
there  is  no  point  in  an  amendment  in 
the  first  place— or  it  is  difficult  to  pass 
and  Congress  is  continually  in  the  po- 
sition of  violating  the  Constitution. 

In  the  inevitable  event  that  the 
amendment  is  violated  and  there  is  a 
$25  billion  deficit,  what  happens?  Do 
we  have  to  cut  spending  the  next  year 
by  an  equivalent  amount?  Do  we  have 
to  raise  taxes  to  reduce  the  debt  by 
that  much?  What  are  we  supposed  to 
do?  Now,  there  is  no  way  anyone  can 
do  anything  about  it. 

There  are  many  other  compliance 
problems.  The  terms  "outlays"  and 
"receipts"  are  not  defined.  The  amend- 
ment is  not  clear  on  what  happens 
when  expenditures  are  pushed  "off 
budget"  or  Congress  plays  other  ac- 
counting games. 

This  amendment  at  least  gives  the 
public  some  opportimity  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  It  at  least  gives  the  op- 
portunity for  someone  to  go  to  court 
and  straighten  things  out. 

The  amendment  would  allow  any 
State  to  go  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  seek  a  remedy.  This  approach 
is  an  effort  to  make  sure  that  some 
representative  and  responsible  entities 
in  our  country  have  the  ability  to  go 
to  coiut.  Allowing  the  States  to  sue 
will  insure  that  Governors  and  State 
legislatures  can  make  the  decision 
whether  there  has  been  a  serious  con- 
stitutional violation  that  warrants 
seeking  a  remedy  in  the  courts. 

The  amendment  provides  for  origl- 
,  nal  jurisdiction  in  the  Supreme  Court 
In  order  to  insure  that  there  Is  a  deci- 
sion as  quickly  as  possible  and  that 
there  are  not  inconsistent  decisions 
among  the  lower  courts.  The  Constitu- 
tion in  article  m.  section  2  provides 
for  original  Jurisdiction  in  the  Su- 
'  preme  Court  for  some  cases.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  used  most  frequently  for 
disputes  between  States  about  water 
rights  and  comparable  issues.  The  dis- 
putes over  compliance  with  the 
amendment  certainly  would  warrant 
the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
much  as  those  cases. 

If  you  believe  that  this  constitution- 
al amendment  is  a  good  one,  if  you 
firmly  feel  that  it  should  be  the  law  of 
the  land,  then  you  have  an  obligation 
to  vote  for  this  amendment  to  see  to  it 
that  In  some  way  there  can  be  some 
enforcing  mechanism.  Without  this 
amendment,  unless  the  authors  of  the 


proponents  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  have  some  other  sugges- 
tion, there  is  no  possible  way  to  en- 
force the  constitutional  amendment 
assuming  that  it  Is  passed.  With  this 
amendment,  at  least  you  provide  some 
remedy.  _.  ^ 

Originally  we  thought  about  giving 
the  right  to  sue  to  any  citizen  but  that 
does  not  make  sense  because  the 
courts  could  be  filled  with  just  a  pleth- 
ora of  cases.  So  Instead  of  making  It 
possible  for  any  citizen  to  sue  which 
they  would  not  have  a  right  to  do  be- 
cause otherwise  they  would  not  have 
standing  in  the  court,  we  have  provid- 
ed that  any  Stete  may  sue. 

We  think  this  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach. We  think  it  is  a  way  of  provid- 
ing enforcement  of  this  constitutional 
amendment  and  If  the  Members  of 
this  body  want  to  enact  a  constitution- 
al amendment,  they  ought  to  provide 
some  self-enforcing  mechanism.  If  the 
authors  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment beUeve  that  this  Is  not  the 
proper  solution,  then  this  Senator 
would  be  Interested  in  knowing  from 
them  what  they  think  is  the  proper  so- 
lution. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 


nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 


STAIfDIMG  HULKS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  confer  standing  on 
certain  litigants  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  In 
court.  This  amendment  could  upset 
the  careful  balance  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  with  respect  to  judicial 
review.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225 
has  established  the  approrlate  balance 
by  refusing  to  permit  Federal  courts  to 
involve  themselves  in  fundamental 
budgetary  allocations,  whUe  not  un- 
dermining their  equally  fundamental 
obligation  to  "say  what  the  law  is."  I 
cite  Marbury  versus  Madison  (1803)  in 
this  regard.  This  essentially  means 
that  in  connection  with  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  imelected  judges  will 
make  only  the  types  of  decisions  they 
are  Intended  to  make. 

Judges  may  be  called  upon  to  guar- 
antee basic  fairness  in  Implementation 
of  the  procedures  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 225,  but  they  will  be  barred 
from  meddling  In  allocations  of  re- 
sources. They  may  be  called  upon  to 
determine  that  this  amendment  con- 
fers no  line-item  veto  authority  on  the 
President  In  the  event  a  President  pre- 
sumed to  make  that  assertion.  They 
may  be  called  upon  to  strike  down  an 
attempt  by  Congress  to  vote  once  to 
waive  the  balanced  budget  require- 
ment for  6  consecutive  years.  This 
would  violate  the  language  requiring 


Congress  to  authorize  an  excess  of 
outlays  over  receipts  each  fiscal  year. 
They  would  be  barred,  however,  by 
current  constitutional  doctrines  and 
court  precedents  from  attempting  to 
make  spending  or  taxing  decistons— a 
function  expUcity  assigned  by  the 
Constitution  to  Congress,  not  the 
courts. 

This  amendment  authored  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  an  opponent  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225.  attempts 
to  change  current  standing  rules. 

That  Is  pretty  Important.  Before  we 
do  that,  we  ought  to  think  about  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

It  would  allow  a  State  to  sue  which 
lacks  the  particularized  injury  and  sets 
it  apart  from  the  man  on  the  street. 

I  cite  with  particularity  the  Richard- 
son case  back  In  1974  on  that  particu- 
lar point. 

This  Is  one  hurdle  that  will  prevent 
unelected  judges  from  meddling  In 
budgetary  allocations. 

Under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225, 
any  actual  breach  of  the  amendment 
would  normally  arise  from  a  violation 
of  aggregate  statement  levels  and  no 
individual  spending  or  revenue  meas- 
ure is  likely  to  be  solely  responsible 
for  that  violation.  Thus.  It  would  be 
unlikely  or  highly  Impossible  for  any 
individual  or  State  to  establish  stand- 
ing on  the  basis  of  same  particular 
spending  program.  This  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  remove 
that  barrier. 

It  also  apparently  removes  the  polit- 
ical question  barrier,  which  Is  a  very 
important  barrier  In  constitutional 
law.  This  means  that  the  courts  will  be 
specifically  authorized  to  decide  issues 
committed  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
political  branch  of  Government.  Elect- 
ed representatives  are  supposed  to 
make  those  types  of  decisions,  not  un- 
elected judges. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
wisely  left  spending  and  taxing  deci- 
sions to  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

This  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  Inject  unelected 
Judges  Into  budget  allocations.  I  do  not 
know  anybody  in  the  Senate  who 
would  want  that  to  be  the  case.  I  do 
not  know  anybody  really  In  either 
House  who  would  want  that  to  be  the 
case,  unless  they  are  trying  to  kill  the 
balanced  budget  amendment. 

The  Senator  contends  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225  is  unenforceable. 
That  simply  is  not  correct.  As  I  have 
stated  each  day  of  this  debate,  now  in 
its  fourth  day.  there  are  ample  en- 
forcement alternatives  in  the  hands  of 
Congress  and  the  President.  The 
courts  are  not  Involved  for  good  rea- 
sons. Unelected  Judges  have  no  reme- 
dies. Article  I.  section  9,  says  no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  in  consequence  of  appropriar 
tlons  made  by  law. 
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Only  Congress  can  appropriate 
money  or  decline  to  appropriate 
money.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  We  are 
elected  represenUtives.  We  are  the 
people  who  have  to  make  these  deci- 
sions. 

How.  then,  would  judges  decide 
which  spending  cuts  should  be  made 
to  comply  with  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225?  How  would  Judges  order  tax 
Increases? 

I  would  have  to  say  that,  too,  wheth- 
er or  not  to  Increase  taxes,  is  Congress' 
prerogative.  How  would  judges  order 
the  President  to  veto  such  spending  or 
defer  spending?  Those  are  the  Presi- 
dent's decisions,  not  some  unelected 
Judge's  decisions.  How  can  judges 
order  spending  rescissions?  That  is 
Congress'  role.  In  short,  this  amend- 
ment cannot  work.  Courts  have  no 
remedies  to  Insure  outlays  do  not 
exceed  receipts.  All  authority  to  en- 
force this  amendment  Is  vested  In  the 
political  branch. 

Moreover,  the  speech  and  debate 
clause  under  the  Constitution  explicit- 
ly forbids  judges  from  questioning 
Congress  on  its  debates.  Thus,  the 
courts  could  not  issue  a  mandamus 
against  the  Congress  forcing  them  to 
act  in  any  way.  The  courts  cannot, 
they  should  not,  and  they  must  not  be 
entrusted  with  authority  to  reaUocate 
spending. 

Let  me  explain  enforcement  under 
this  amendment. 

This  amendment  mandates  the 
result  of  a  balanced  budget.  The  chief 
enforcement  mechanism  of  the 
amendment  Is  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement upon  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  that  the  budget  be 
in  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
that  the  Congress  has  waived  this  re- 
quirement by  a  three-fifths  vote. 
Members  have  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution.  They  will  have  many 
mechanisms  available  to  them  to  en- 
force this  mandate.  The  only  way  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  live  up  to 
the  mandate  is  if  Members  of  Con- 
gress blatantly  and  publicly  Ignore  the 
clear  dictate  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  in  this  case. 

Historically,  this  type  of  action  has 
never  occurred,  and  if  it  did,  we  would 
have  to  admit  that  we  have  sunk  to 
the  point  that  the  rule  of  law  would  be 
meaningless  anyway. 

Among  the  mechanisms  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  assure  the  result  of 
the  balanced  budget  are  the  followlnr- 
A  tax  increase. 

Congress  could  Increase  taxes.  This 
could  be  in  many  forms,  such  as  an 
income  tax  Increase,  a  surcharge,  an 
oil  Import  tax.  a  tobacco  tax.  tariff  In- 
creases, excise  tax.  et  cetera. 

A  rescission  of  new  budget  authority 
for  unobligated  balances  of  budget  ap- 
propriations from  previous  years.  That 
is  another  method. 

The  third  method  would  be  deferral 
of  the  date  of  obligation  of  funds. 


The  fourth  method  would  be  a  con- 
tingency fund  which  could  be  created 
to  deal  with  unexpected  shortfalls.  For 
example,  a  modest  surtax  for  3  yean 
could  be  created. 

Congress  can  waive  this  amendment 
by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

Several  existing  procedures  exist  to 
track  revenues  and  outlay:  CBO  and 
OMB,  with  quarterly  budget  estimate 
revisions.  The  Treasury  Department 
creates  a  daily  cash  flow  summary. 

The  Treasury  Department  also  does 
a  monthly  analysis.  Estimates  in 
recent  years  by  OMB  and  CBO  have 
been  accurate,  within  2  percent,  re- 
garding outlays  and  revenue  expecta- 
tions. 

I  think  we  ought  to  all  think  twice 
before  we  create  a  new  Issue  in  stand- 
ing, before  we  give  the  unelected 
judges  this  type  of  power,  before  we 
take  away  from  the  Congress  and  the 
President  such  power  as  has  been  ex- 
ercised under  the  Constitution  and 
pursuant  to  it,  and  before  we  turn 
aroimd  and  forget  that  the  ultimate 
enforcement  mechanism  of  this 
amendment  will  be  at  the  ballot  box. 

By  having  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment we  will  literally  put  everybody  in 
Congress  on  the  spot.  In  very  few 
votes  each  year,  I  think  the  American 
people  once  and  for  all  will  know  with- 
out examining  300  votes  a  year  and 
having  a  tremendous  analysis  to  reach 
their  conclusions  just  exactly  who  are 
the  people  who  have  been  busting  the 
budget  through  these  years. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  figure  that  out 
today  in  the  present  circumstances. 

I  hope  and  recommend  that  Mem- 
ben  of  this  body  will  reject  this 
amendment  for  what  It  is  and  realize  it 
Is  a  very  dangerous  amendment  and 
will  cause  untold  dislocations  In  our 
society  should  It  pass. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

First  of  aU.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Utah  that  this  is  not 
going  to  be  a  major  problem.  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Members  of  the  House,  faced  with  a 
constitutional  mandate  to  balance  the 
budget,  are  going  to  try  to  live  up  to 
that  constitutional  mandate. 

If  there  Is  a  problem,  it  may  be  a 
problem  in  standing.  I  am  not  as  cer- 
tain on  this  issue  as  my  colleague  from 
Utah.  There  is  a  gray  area  here.  But 
let  us  deal  with  that  gray  area  by  sUt- 
ute  and  not  through  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  think  it  iB  a  real  mistake  to  put  de- 
tails like  this  Into  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

If  questions  of  standing  arise,  let  us 
deal  with  them  by  statute,  not  in  the 
Constitution. 


I  would  hope  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  be  re- 
jected. 
Mr.  ELATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  compliment  my  col- 
league. He  has  made  some  very  valua- 
ble comments  here  on  the  floor.  We  do 
not  have  to  do  this  by  amending  the 
constitutional    amendment.    Unfortu- 
nately, I  think  one  reason  why  people 
are  bringing  those  amendments  to  the 
floor    is    to    kill    this    constitutional 
amendment.  They  do  not  want  a  con- ' 
stitutlonal  amendment  to  balance  the 
budget  to  begin  with.  The  American 
people  know  and  realize  that  basically 
only  once  in  the  last  26  years  we  have 
balanced  the  budget  in  this  country, 
and  the  Congress  institutionally  Is  In- 
capable of  doing  It  without  having  It 
In  the  Constitution.  Ova  SUtes  do  it. 
Democrats.      Republicans,      conserv- 
atives, liberals.  They  bind  themselves 
by  the  SUte  constitutions.  Frankly.  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  the  same  here 
with  a  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment.  I  really  mjpreclate  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  coUeague.  I 
must  say  I  appreciate  his  leadership  In 
this  matter.  He  chairs  the  subcommit- 
tee that  brought  this  legislation  out.  If 
the  people  of  this  Nation  have  the 
good  fortune  to  have  this  amendment 
in  the  Constitution,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  his  leadership  has  played  a 
very,  very  key  role.  But  the  point  that 
he  made  has  to  be  underscored.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  Constitution  and 
it  should  not  be  loaded  with  details. 

This  is  the  type  of  detailed  language 
that  can  be  dealt  with  best  in  the  stat- 
utes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  just  want  to  speak  very  briefly.  I 
want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Il- 
linois—and  he  Is  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine— and  my  coUeague  from  Utah. 
who  is  also  a  good  friend  of  mine,  that 
I  respect  their  position  about  the  fact 
that  Congress  will  do  that  which  they 
are  supposed  to  do.  But  I  have  been 
around  here  long  enough  to  know  that 
Congress  has  not  done  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do. 

Congress  should  have  been  balanc- 
ing the  budget  last  year,  the  year 
before,  the  year  before  that,  the  year 
before  that,  and  so  on.  But  Congress 
does  not  meet  its  responsibility.  That 
is  the  reason  that  this  so-called  consti- 
tutional amendment  Is  before  us.  to 
get  us  to  do  that.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois is  on  the  floor  with  a  question.  I 
gather. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  If 
there  is  a  question  of  standing  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  addresses, 
can  we  not  deal  with  that  by  statute 
rather  than  cluttering  up  the  Consti- 
tution? 
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Mi.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  niinois  Is  100  percent  correct, 
that  we  could  deal  with  It  by  statute. 
But  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  In  no 
position.  I  believe,  to  assure  me  that 
there  will  be  a  statutory  enactment 
providing  the  right  of  standing  for  any 
jMtrticxUar  individual,  group  of  individ- 
uals, community.  State  or  whatever.  I 
agree.  It  should  be  done  by  statute. 
But  he  knows  and  I  know  that  there 
are  many  instances  where  Members  of 
Congress  themselves  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  bring  a  case  in  court. 

I  went  to  court  with  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATER  whcn  we  sued  the  Navy 
for  failing  to  use  competitive  bidding. 
We  got  thrown  out  of  court.  We  were 
right  on  the  merits,  but  we  got  thrown 
out  of  court  because  we  did  not  have 
standing. 

Mr.  SIMON.  But.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio,  if  he  will  yield 

again 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  do  not  think  when  he 
and  Senator  Goldwater  were  thrown 
out  of  the  courts,  they  came  In  here 
and  said,  "Let  us  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion so  we  can  go  into  court."  I  know 
my  friend  well  enough  to  know  that 
he  would  have  Introduced  a  statutory 
change.  That  is  how  we  should  address 
this  problem,  not  by  putting  all  kinds 
of  details  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  agree  with 
the  general  proposition,  but  I  would 
disagree  that  this  body  would  be  pre- 
pared to  amend  the  laws  to  make  that 
possible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ask  my  col- 
league from  Illinois,  who  does  he 
think  should  have  the  right  to  go  into 
court?  If  we  were  to  draft  a  statute.  I 
have  great  difficulty  in  deciding  who 
should  have  standing  in  order  to  go 
into  court  to  see  to  it  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  agreed  to.  Final- 
ly, we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
ought  to  be  any  one  of  the  States. 
Does  my  colleague  think  that  is  the 
proper  solution  and  should  we  do  that 
by  statute  or  should  it  be  individuals 
or  conununlty  or  what? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  respond  to  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  that  a  future  Con- 
gress will  have  to  deal  with  it.  My  own 
personal  feeling  is  that  we  ought  to 
give  standing  to  any  citizen  in  this 
country.  That  is  probably  a  minority 
opinion.  I  think  my  good  friend  from 
Utah  probably  disagrees  with  that  and 
I  know  my  good  friend  from  Arizona 
disagrees  with  that.  In  any  event,  that 
is  something  for  a  future  debate  on 
what  we  ought  to  put  Into  the  statute. 
We  do  not  need  to  clutter  up  the  Con- 
stitution with  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  we  do  not 
need  to  clutter  up  the  Constitution 
with  this  constitutional  amendment. 
either.  In  fact.  I  think  that  is  what  we 
would  be  doing.  I  wonder  If  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona  would  tell  me  who 
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he  thinks  should  have  standing  to  go 
into  court. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  not  here  for  the  eloquent  begin- 
ning of  this  debate. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  He  missed 
something. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  understand  it 
was  good.  I  heard  it  out  there  and  it 
attracted  me  back  here. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  too  bad 
for  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  he 
failed  to  hear  the  argimient  of  the 
century  between  Senator  Hatch  and 
Senator  Simon  and  myself. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  when  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
made  the  point  that  Congress  fails  to 
do  what  it  is  supposed  to  do.  I  realize 
that  we  often  do  not  do  what  we  are 
supposed  to  do.  but  we  do  a  lot  of 
things  we  are  supposed  to  do.  It  occurs 
to  me  here  if  we  put  this  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  this  became  a  constitution- 
al amendment,  approved  by  the  States 
and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
and  Congress  did  not  comply,  refused 
to  abide  by  the  amendment  which  says 
you  cannot  spend  more  than  you  take 
in  or  that  you  cannot  raise  taxes  or 
revenues  without  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority, then  the  argxmient  is  you  have 
some  standing  here,  built  into  it  In  sec- 
tion 3,  which  says  any  State  can  bring 
a  suit. 

Let  us  say  a  State  did  bring  a  suit 
and  said,  "You  have  to  do  something. 
Congress."  Then  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
back  to  the  same  argument  we  had 
before,  would  Congress  really  do  it.  So 
to  me  we  get  to  f  uU  circle  on  the  argu- 
ment that  Congress  does  not  do  what 
it  is  supposed  to  do,  if  you  want  to 
argue  that  as  a  basis  for  putting  this 
in. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  good  argu- 
ment for  not  having  it  as  part  of  the 
constitutional  amendment,  because 
Congress  might  not  do  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to. 

Why  do  we  want  to  clutter  It  up? 
Why  make  it  longer  and  more  compli- 
cated If  it  is  not  necessary? 

Mr  METZENBAUM.  Because  the 
courts  might  well  hold  Senators,  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  and  other 
people  in  contempt  of  court  if  it  did 
not  do  that  which  the  Constitution 
says  it  should  do.  There  would  be 
some  hope  of  having  a  method  of 
making  the  constitutional  amendment 

I  might  point  out  we  just  defeated 
an  amendment  which  would  require 
the  President  to  do  that  which  he 
should  do.  Now  I  am  following  it  with 
an  amendment  that  says  Congress 
should  do  what  it  should  do. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  let  us  talk  about  something  the 
President  should  do.  By  law.  the 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  the  President 
should  submit  a  budget  by  a  certain 
date.  He  has  done  it.  It  is  not  a  budget 
the  Senator  and  I  agree  with  and  he 


has  kidded  the  public  a  long  time 
about  balancing  the  budget,  but  he 
compUed  with  the  law.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about,  compliance  with 
the  law. 

To  go  back  to  the  Senator's  previoua 
amendment  or  to  put  this  in  here,  I  do 
not  know  of  some  constitutional 
things  that  this  body  does  not  do. 
Maybe  there  are  some  things.  Maybe 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  can  point  some 
out  to  this  Senator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  say 
this,  Mr.  President:  I  do  not  think  the 
constitutional  amendment  is  a  good 
one  but  if  it  is  to  be  in  effect,  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  to  enforce  it.  I 
am  not  positive  that  giving  the  SUtes 
the  right  to  enforce  it  is  the  right  way, 
but  absent  that,  there  would  be  no 
mechanism  to  provide  for  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  I 
am  not  changing  many  votes  and  nei- 
ther are  the  Senators  from  Arizona 
Utah,  or  Illinois  changing  many  votes. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  on  the  floor.  My  guess  is  he 
would  like  to  roll  the  matter  along.  I 
would  like  to  prevail  upon  the  Sena- 
tors not  to  make  a  motion  on  this  to 
table.  I  would  like  a  vote  up  or  down.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  the  votes  to  win. 
I  would  like  to  go  to  a  vote  without  a 
tabling  motion,  get  it  over  with.  I  am 
prepared  to  go  along  that  line. 

Several  Senators.  Vote^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio,  I  am  prevailed  upon 
by  my  colleagues,  and  I  will  make  a 
motion  to  table.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dees 
the  Senator  in  fact  make  the  motion 
to  table? 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  do.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  aquorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  with- 
draw my  motion  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
FoRO]  and  the  Serutor  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  14, 
nays  84,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  30  Leg.] 
YEA8-14 


Blngammn 

Cnnston 

Dodd 

Eacleton 

Olenn 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Bauciu 

BentMn 

Blden 

Boren 

BoKhwlU 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danlorth 

DeConclnl 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 

Ea<t 

Brans 

Exon 

Oatn 


HarUn 

Hart 

Inouye 

Kerry 

lAutenberg 

NAYS— 84 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Oorton 

Gramm 

GraHley 

Hatch 

HaUleld 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Benin 

Helns 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Hasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Lugar 

IlatUngly 

McCIure 

McConneU 

Melcher 

MltcheU 

Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 


Levin 
Mathlas 
ICataunasa 
lietsenbaum 


NIeUaa 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Preasler 

Prozmlre 

Pryor 

Qiiayle 

Rlegle 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Saaser 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

WaUop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Wilson 

Zorlnsky 


NOT  VOTINO— 2 
Ford  Long 

amendment  (No. 


1655)  was 


So  the 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Ux.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  disposed  of  two  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the 
able  Senator  from  Ohio  for  bringing 
up  his  amendments  and  I  wish  all  Sen- 
ators would  cooperate  as  he  is  doing  in 
bringing  the  amendments  up  so  we  can 
go  forward. 

I  remind  the  Senate  again  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  wants  to 
make  progress  on  this  bill  and  finish  it 
up  as  soon  as  possible.  If  anyone  else 
has  an  amendment  we  hope  he  will 
bring  it  up  so  we  can  act  on  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  ROCKEFEUjER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RCXJKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
that  would  require  a  balanced  budget. 
In  my  view,  such  an  amendment  would 
be  unworkable,  dangerous  at  times  to 
economic  stability,  and  a  misuse  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  also  believe  that  it  is  unnecessary. 
In  my  view,  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs  amendment  was  a  critical  turning 
point  for  Congress  and  the  country. 
Finally,  the  political  will  to  break 
away  from  business-as-usual  emerged 
in  Congress  and  Congress  enacted  leg- 
islation to  enforce  a  mandate  to  move 
toward  a  balanced  budget.  With 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  we  estab- 
lished a  procedure  to  force  ourselves 
and  the  President  to  make  the  tough 
choices  on  spending  and  taxing  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  our  record  peacetime 
deficito. 

Yet  with  the  balanced  budget 
amendment,  the  Senate  is  once  again 
discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  pro- 
cedure for  making  us  do  our  job.  Alter 
putting  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  in 
place,  we  should  be  discussing  the 
policy  choices  that  are  involved  in  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  We  should  be  de- 
bating the  other  pressing  issues  that 
face  our  Nation.  We  should  not  be  tri- 
vializing the  Constitution  with  a  bal- 
anced budget  procedure  without  any 
evidence  that  the  statutory  approach 
that  we  have  taken  will  not  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
there  are  differences  between  Gramm- 
Rudman-HollingB  and  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 
But  in  my  view,  the  differences  point 
clearly  to  the  merits  of  a  legislative  so- 
lution to  the  Federal  deficit  crisis  and 
to  the  serious  flaws  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  approach. 

When  considering  Oramm-Rudman, 
Congress  spent  3  months  debating 
how  to  fashion  an  approach  for  bal- 
ancing the  budget  over  a  period  of  the 
next  6  years.  We  ended  up  writing  a 
complex  70-page  piece  of  legislation 
which  attempts  to  deal  with  numerous 
questions  and  problems  involved  in  a 
process  of  eliminating  a  large  deficit 
over  5  years.  Appropriately,  the  legis- 
lation is  detailed  and  includes  a  range 
of  special  provisions  for  certain  pro- 
grams and  economic  circiunstances. 

The  supporters  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  agree  that  we  should  not 
add  70  pages  to  the  Constitution.  But 
because  the  amendment  must  be 
simple  and  brief,  it  fails  to  lay  out  the 
essential  procedures  and  policies  for 
setting  complicated  fiscal  policy.  By 
requiring  that  the  Federal  budget  be 


balanced  regardless  of  the  state  of  the 
national  economy  the  proposed  fionstl- 
tutlonal  amendment  would  drastically 
limit  our  options  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
cession. 

Ehrer  since  the  Depression  in  the 
1930'B  the  Federal  Government  has 
relied  on  tax  and  spending  policies  to 
act  as  a  balance  wheel  for  the  econo- 
my. In  fact.  I  must  acknowledge  that 
the  combination  of  tax  cuts  and  mili- 
tary spending  increases  pushed  by  the 
Reagan  administration  have  helped 
somewhat  to  pull  the  country  out  of 
the  last  recession  in  1982— unfortu- 
nately, they  also  are  responsible  for 
our  enormous  deficits.  Under  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  adjustments  in 
fiscal  policy  would  be  exceptionally 
difficult.  And  by  weakening  our  main 
defense  against  the  ravages  of  busi- 
ness cycles,  we  would  risk  the  prospect 
of  longer,  deeper,  and  far  more  harm- 
ful recessions  than  we  have  seen  in 
decades. 

Just  last  week,  we  saw  the  country's 
unemployment  rate  make  an  unex- 
pectedly large  jump  back  to  7.11  per- 
cent. By  retaining  a  legislative  ap- 
proach, we  retain  the  essential  flexi- 
bility to  prevent  or  alleviate  the  nega- 
tive effects  of  economic  changes  such 
as  that  one. 

The  ability  to  respond  to  economic 
conditions  is  critical  to  me  and  to  the 
State  that  I  represent.  West  Virginia 
has  not  recovered  from  the  last  reces- 
sion: we  have  the  Nation's  most  severe 
unemployment  situation.  We  have 
been  further  damaged  by  the  cuts  in 
domestic  programs  that  promoted  eco- 
nomic development  and  addressed 
uiunet  human  needs  In  West  Virginia. 
My  State  depends  in  a  fundamental 
way  on  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
balance  wheel,  to  provide  the  econom- 
ic stimulation  that  is  required  when 
economic  conditions  demand  it.  This 
balanced  budget  amendment  would 
hamstring  the  Government's  ability  to 
play  that  critical  role  and  is  unaccept- 
able to  me  for  that  reason. 

"The  constitutional  amendment's  in- 
ability to  accommodate  economic 
cycles  and  their  Impact  on  unemploy- 
ment and  human  needs,  points  to  its 
overall  implications  in  times  of  various 
other  kinds  of  national  emergencies. 
The  proposed  amendment  provides  for 
responding  only  to  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war.  In  contrast,  the  amend- 
ment would  serve  as  a  major  obstacle 
to  taking  proper  action  after  a  natural 
disaster,  when  a  sudden  health  crisis 
emerges,  or  when  the  security  of  our 
country  or  a  valuable  ally  is  threat- 
ened. 

As  a  former  Governor,  I  am  particu- 
larly Interested  in  the  argument  on 
behalf  of  the  amendment  that  basical- 
ly says  "if  States  have  to  comply  with 
a  constitutional  balanced  budget  rule, 
why  shouldn't  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment?" The  argxmient  is  superficially 
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appealing,  but  fundamentally  mislead- 
ing. 

Along  with  local  governments.  State 
governments  have  adopted  a  range  of 
financial  tools  that  are  not  counted  in 
their  budgets.  Their  constitutional  re- 
quirements apply  to  their  operating 
expenses  only,  ignoring  the  debts  in- 
curred, for  example,  by  the  bonds  they 
issue  to  pay  for  capital  projects.  For 
Instance,  from  1960  to  1980.  despite 
the  requirements  that  they  balance 
their  budgets.  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments actually  increased  their  borrow- 
ing at  a  faster  pace  than  did  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  during  that 
period,  from  1960  to  1980.  SUte  and 
local  debt  outstanding  rose  at  a  rate  of 
8.3  percent,  while  Federal  debt  out- 
standing rose  at  a  rate  of  7.4  percent  a 
year."  It  was  not  until  President  Rea- 
gan's 1981  tax  cut,  ratified  by  this 
Congress,  that  the  Federal  deficit 
began  to  grow  far  larger  in  proportion 
to  local  and  State  debt.  In  my  view,  we 
are  largely  in  this  mess  today  of  mas- 
sive deficits  thanks  to  that  tax  cut  and 
the  failure  in  the  past  5  years  to  make 
changes  in  spending  and  tax  policies 
to  deal  with  the  huge  loss  of  revenue 
that  occurred. 

In  short.  Congress  and  the  President 
created  the  deficit  crisis  in  the  legisla- 
tive arena— and  together  we  should 
deal  with  it  there:  not  by  tampering 
with  the  Constitution,  not  by  false 
analogy  to  the  States,  not  by  endless 
discussion  of  procedural  fixes.  We 
have  no  business  using  the  Constitu- 
tion to  set  us  straight  when,  in  this 
case,  the  budget  has  gone  awry. 

Congress  and  the  President  were 
elected  to  make  the  tough  and  right 
choices  about  spending,  taxing,  and 
overall  fiscal  policy.  We  were  entrust- 
ed with  the  tools  to  govern,  knowing 
that  we  are  accountable  for  how  we 
use  them  by  virtue  of  regular  elec- 
tions. And  we  should  not  fear  or  reject 
flexibility  in  dealing  with  a  complex 
economy  and  the  changing  needs  of 

The  Constitution's  p-enius  lies  In  Its 
permanence.  For  that  reason,  adding  a 
restriction  dealing  with  annual  budg- 
ets and  fiscal  policy  is  misplaced  and 
contradictory.  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall said  In  1819.  "We  must  never 
forget  it  is  a  constitution  we  are  ex- 
pounding •  •  •  a  constitution  Intended 
to  endure  for  ages  to  come."  Another 
characterization  emphasizes  even 
more  strongly  why,  in  my  view,  this 
amendment  is  improper.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  one  of  our  Nation's  Pound- 
ing Fathers,  wrote.  "Constitutions 
should  consist  only  of  general  provi- 
sions: the  reason  is  that  they  must 
necessarily  be  permanent,  and  that 
they  cannot  calcxilate  for  the  possible 
change  of  things." 

Mr.  President,  what  must  the  public 
think  when  they  hear  us  begin  a  new 


round  of  debate  on  a  procedure  for 
balancing  the  budget? 

Rather  than  adopt  another  mandate 
to  balance  the  budget,  especially  one 
that  would  be  unwisely  Incorporated 
Into  the  Constitution,  we  should  be  de- 
bating and  deciding  on  the  proper  set 
of  policies  to  reduce  the  deficit.  When 
voting  for  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
which  I  did,  I  knew  it  would  mean 
making  hard  and  sometimes  painful 
decisions.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
spur  us  to  reassess  and  set  priorities— 
in  many  cases,  frankly,  for  the  first 
time  to  make  the  right  choices  about 
where  to  spend,  and  where  to  cut. 

Mr.  President,  the  challenge  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  Constitution.  Let's  recog- 
nize that  we  already  have  accepted 
that  challenge.  We  accepted  it  when 
we  moved  with  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs. 

And  as  we  spend  days  and  perhaps 
weeks  on  this  balanced  budget  consti- 
tutional amendment,  if  that  is  what  it 
comes  to,  one  more  thought  comes  to 
mind.  Deficit  reduction  is  crucial,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  issue  facing  our 
Nation. 

The  President's  blue-ribbon  Commis- 
sion on  Competitiveness  told  us  last 
year  that  declining  competitiveness 
threatened  our  economic  future,  but 
we  have  never  had  a  serious  debate  in 
the  Senate  on  the  implications  of  that 
report  or  how  to  go  about  restoring 
competitiveness  of  our  industries. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Edu- 
cation told  us  that  the  future  of  our 
yoimg  people  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  threatened  by  "a  rising  tide  of 
mediocrity"  in  our  schools.  Fortunate- 
ly, many  of  the  States  have  responded, 
but  we  have  not  held  a  serious  debate 
here  in  the  Senate  about  the  proper 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
building  a  world-class  education 
system  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  know  that  the  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  has  Increased  steadily  in  the 
past  5  years,  and  the  class  of  Ameri- 
cans most  likely  to  be  poor  are  the  Na- 
tion's children,  but  we  have  never  had 
a  serious  debate  in  the  Senate  about 
how  to  stop  this  disturbing  trend. 

I  absolutely  believe  that  we  can  deal 
with  our  deficit  problems  while 
m^fc'ng  a  commitment  to  economic 
growth  and  competitiveness,  to  a 
strong  but  efficient  defense,  and  to 
fair  and  humane  social  policies.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  do  so  If  we 
spend  all  our  time  debating  procedures 
for  budget  balancing,  while  neglecting 
issues  of  fimdamental  importance. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
privileged  to  rise  immediately  after  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia who  speaks  with  the  xmusiial 
perspective  of  one  In  this  body  who 
has  served  as  Governor,  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  for  an  extended  period 
of  time  to  work  with  budgets,  to  un- 


derstand their  frailties  and  their 
strengths  and  to  understand  more  spe- 
cifically the  response  to  those  in  this 
body  who  so  often  have  expressed 
their  support  for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  be- 
cause so  many  States  have  balanced 
budget  amendments  to  their  constitu- 
tion and  we  should  emulate  the  States 
In  their  fiscal  practices.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  think,  has  elo- 
quently expressed  the  view  that  things 
are  not  always  what  they  seem. 

If  I  could  for  a  few  moments.  I  will 
speak  first  to  some  of  the  explicit 
terms  in  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  then  turn  to  the  question  of 
State  governments,  whether  in  fact 
they  do  have  debts,  whether  In  fact 
those  debts  have  increased  under  bal- 
anced budget  amendments,  to  give  us 
some  clue  perh^>8  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  we  were  to  pass  one  at  the 
national  level. 

First,  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  talk  about  structural  bias. 
That  is  an  interesting  term,  that  some- 
how the  will  of  our  forefathers  to  bal- 
ance budgets,  their  determination  to 
try  to  keep  within  limits  in  terms  of 
the  national  debt,  has  disappeared 
under  this  onslaught  of  what  Is  called 
a  structural  bias. 

Well,  I  think  structural  bias  is  noth- 
ing more  than  modem-day  gobbledy- 
gook  for  "no  political  courage."  That 
is  what  It  is.  It  Is  another  term  for  "no 
political  courage"  and  we  are  trying  to 
substitute  a  Constitution  for  political 
courage. 

It  reminds  me  very  much  of  the  old 
story  of  the  "Wizard  of  Oz."  Some- 
how, they  would  have  you  believe  that 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  would  give  the  Scarecrow 
brains,  would  give  the  Tin  Man  heart, 
and  somehow  would  give  the  Cowardly 
Congressional  Lion  bravery  or  cour- 
age. 

Well,  that  might  work  on  the  yellow 
brick  road,  but  it  will  not  work  here. 
Brains,  heart,  and  courage  are  stiU 
human  attributes  and  they  are  not 
created  by  constitutional  exhortation. 
And  I  am  afraid  if  we  embark  on  this 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  we  would,  like  E>orothy 
after  the  tornado,  find  ourselves  right 
back  where  we  started  from. 

And  why?  Well,  we  start  first  with 
the  terms  of  this  constitutional 
amendment,  which  begin  with  the 
phase  "any  fiscal  year."  Well,  of 
course,  that  is  immediately  open  to 
change  by  Congress,  I  presimie,  to 
modify  a  fiscal  year  from  its  current 
one.  We  have  done  It  at  least  once  in 
the  last  couple  of  decades,  and  we 
could  do  it  again.  But  that  is  a  more 
stringent  requirement  than  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendments  in  many 
States,  which  operate  under  a  fiscal  bi- 
enniimi.  At  the  very  least,  I  think  that 
makes  more  sense,  to  give  us  a  little 


more  chance  to  respond  to  an  econom- 
ic cycle,  to  not  be  so  constrained  in  a 
12-month  period  that  we  would  be  for- 
ever chw<"g  our  tall  trying  to  make 
the  budget  balance  each  passing 
month. 

The  next  questions  have  been  sub- 
ject to  a  great  deal  of  debate  in  this 
body,  both  4  years  ago  and  during  the 
last  several  days:  outlays  and  receipts. 
Simple  terms.  Simple  terms,  but  the 
colloquy  between  my  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Washington  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  lUinois.  I 
think,  was  revealing,  revealing  in  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  two  could 
agree  on  what  constituted  receipts  and 
what  constituted  outlays. 

In  fact,  during  the  course  of  that 
debate  on  a  number  of  occasions— and 
I  would  judge  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois would  correct  me  if  I  am  in 
error— but  on  several  occasions.  I  be- 
lieve he  said,  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tions of  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton, that  that  would  have  to  be  decid- 
ed by  Congress;  that  that  would  have 
to  be  set  forth  in  more  and  more 
detalL 

And  I  suggest  that  very  likely  is 
true.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  question 
about  the  terms  "outlays"  and  "re- 
ceipts." I  suspect  that  those  would  be 
determined  both  by  Congress,  and  in 
spite  of  what  my  colleague  from  Utah 
says,  by  the  courts  themselves. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  my  colleague  from 
Washington  yield? 
Mr.  EVANS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  SIMON.  It  Is  true  that  Congress 
must  decide  a  great  deal  in  any  statute 
to     Implement     this     constitutional 
amendment.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
there  are  too  many  fumy  questions  in 
this  area.  Specifically,  the  question  of 
the    Bonneville    authority    came    up. 
There  are  a  few  areas  that  are  periph- 
eral areas  where  Congress  is  going  to 
have  to  make  decisions.  But  the  funda- 
mental decision  and  the  fundamental 
aim  of  this  I  think  Is  very  clear.  Con- 
gress can  Implement  It.  and  there  will 
not  be  any  grave  problems  as  a  result. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 
Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from   minois.    I   would   say   that   Is 
rather   cold   comfort,    however,    and 
while  something  like  the  activities,  re- 
ceipts, and  expenditures  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  may  be  pe- 
ripheral, they  are  certainly  not  pe- 
ripheral  to   the   ratepayers   of   that 
region,  and  to  the  industries  of  that 
region,  especially  many  of  the  indus- 
tries which  are  very  large  users  of  elec- 
tricity and  depend  very  heavily  on  the 
determinations  made  by  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  on  their 
own  economic  future. 

But  that  is  peripheral  In  terms  of 
the  entire  country,  but  I  would  sug- 
gest It  is  alBO  common,  and  we  will  find 
many,  many  instances  of  the  same 
kind  where  the  question  of  outlay  and 
the  question  of  receipts  will  be  subject 


to  further  determination,  and  ones 
subject  to  further  statutory  determi- 
nation inevitably  will  be  subjected  to 
challenge,  to  court  suit,  and  to  deter- 
minations ultimately  by  the  judiciary. 
I  note  again  that  my  colleague  from 
Utah  suggested  most  eloquently  that 
the  courts  would  enter  into  this  arena 
rarely,  and  that  they  would  seldom 
want  to  get  Involved  In  that  arena.  But 
let  me  just  suggest  that  I  have  seen 
the  courts  Involved  to  a  much  greater 
degree  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  than  any  one  of  us  would 
suggest  is  really  appropriate  or  respon- 
sible. 

Courts  in  Alabama  maintain  close 
supervisory  control  over  the  actions  of 
the  prisons  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
In  our  own  State  of  Washington,  I  re- 
member vividly  on  the  day  I  took 
office  as  Governor,  the  legislature  was 
mandated  by  the  court  to  not  pass  a 
single  bill  imtil  they  had  passed  a  sat- 
isfactory redistrictlng  bill.  Satisfactory 
to  who?  The  people  of  the  SUte  of 
Washington,  the  Leglslatiue  of  the 
SUte  of  Washington?  No.  The  court  to 
m^intAin  jurisdiction  until  they  deter- 
mine not  only  what  should  happen  but 
how  it  should  happen  and  under  what 
circumstances. 

There  are  scores  and  scores  of  other 
examples  where  In  recent  years  the 
courts  have  moved  inexorably  further 
and  further  Into  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  Government.  And 
I  can  think  of  no  place  where  they 
should  be  leas  welcome  than  in  the 
budgetary  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  at  least 
one  other  elonent  of  this  constitution- 
al amendment  which  sUtes  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  both 
Houses  must  approve  before  we  can 
unbalance  the  budget  at  all.  In  the 
first  place,  that  is  a  little  confusing. 

One  could  read  that,  I  suppose,  as 
three-fifths  of  the  Members  of  both 
Houses,  and  add  up  the  Senate  and 
House  and  see  if  you  could  get  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole.  It  would  be  more 
appropriate,  it  seems  to  me,  to  say 
three-fifths  of  each  House.  But.  be 
that  as  it  may,  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  number  is  a  significant  require- 
ment. And  It  was  Intended  to  be  that 
way.  But  it  is  quite  different  to  put 
that  requirement  in  a  Constitution 
than  to  put  similar  requirements  into 
sUtute  as  we  did  with  Granun- 
Rudman,  and  as  we  do  imcommonly 
but  on  occasion  in  other  legislation. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what 
the  consequences  of  three-fifths  are  in 
a  constitutional  provision  as  It  relates 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Forty  Members  of  the  Senate,  If  you 
choose  from  the  least  populous  SUte. 
represent  just  over  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population. 

It  seems  to  me  it  Is  quite  conceiva- 
ble, quite  conceivable,  under  certain 
circumstances  that  the  people  and  the 


represenUtives  of  those  particular 
sparsely  populated  SUtes  might  have 
common  cause.  That  common  cause 
could  lead  little  over  10  percent  of  the 
population  represented  by  those  Sena- 
tors holding  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
hostage  to  what  might  appear  at  that 
time  to  be  an  appropriate  action  to 
take  in  terms  of  our  own  budget 
future. 

A  majority  vote  is  good  enough 
under  the  Constitution  to  declare  war. 
It  is  good  enough  for  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  to  Issue  articles  of  Im- 
peachment against  the  President.  It  is 
good  enough  to  even  conceivably  au- 
thorize the  passage  of  an  arms  control 
agreement  or  a  treaty  of  major  Inter- 
national Importance  If  we  had  90  or 
fewer  of  the  Senators  voting  on  that 
treaty  because  It  Is  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting. 

I  think  It  Is  one  of  the  many  ele- 
ments in  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  put  us  in  a  straltjacket,  an 
unwise  straltjacket.  that  substitutes 
for  common  sense,  political  courage, 
and  the  kind  of  budgetary  direction  we 
ought  to  take. 

I  believe  It  was  my  colleague  from 
Washington  who  pointed  out  earlier 
that  the  ratification  of  this  amend- 
ment and  the  fact  that  we  would  the 
second  year  afterward  embark  on  a 
balanced  budget  could  create  a  situa- 
tion of  draconian  changes  In  the 
budget  during  that  2-year  period  if 
Gramm-Rudman  fails,  and  if  we  con- 
tinue to  have  $200  billion-plus  deficits 
with  each  passing  year. 

Of  course,  If  Gnunm-Rudman  works, 
and  if  we  are  down  to  no  deficit,  then 
we  do  not  really  need  to  add  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  an  already 
nicely  working  Constitution  which 
needs  no  change. 

Finally,  let  me  speak  just  briefly 
then  about  the  SUtes,  and  just  what 
they  do.  Almost  all  do  have  balanced 
budget  amendments  to  their  constitu- 
tions. Does  that  keep  SUtes  from  em- 
barking on  debt?  It  most  certainly 
does  not. 

In  the  most  recent  issue  of  SUte  fi- 
nances, or  the  most  recent  compilation 
of  SUte  debt  put  out  by  the  SUte  fi- 
nance officers,  under  a  Uble  listed  as 
SUte  government  Indebtedness  and 
debt  transactions  by  SUte— this  Is  for 
1984,  the  last  year  in  which  things 
have  been  put  together— in  the  whole 
United  SUtes,  SUte  governments  have 
1180  billion  in  debt  those  SUtes  most 
of  which  have  balanced  budget  amend- 
ments. 

As  you  look  down  through  the  list, 
do  you  see  SUtes  that  have  no  debt 
because  they  do  have  a  balanced 
budget  amendment?  Oh,  no.  All  50 
SUtes  have  significant  debt.  In  fact 
the  smallest  among  them,  I  believe.  Is 
interestingly  enough,  the  SUte  of  our 
majority  leader,  Kansas,  with  $350 
million  in  debt. 
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You  might  say  well,  that  Is  not  all 
long-term  debt.  Oh.  virtually  all  of  it 
is,  $183  billion  out  of  the  $186  billion. 
Well,  is  it  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
State  or  is  it  something  of  a  separate 
State  entity?  Therein  we  begin  to  see 
some  changes.  But  stUl.  the  total  full 
faith  and  credit  debt  of  the  various 
States  is  almost  $60  blUion.  and  42  out 
of  the  50  States  have  some  element  of 
long-term  full  faith  and  credit  debt  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  virtuaUy  aU  of 
those  States  have  balanced  budget 
amendments  to  their  constitution. 

All  States  have  nonguaranteed  debt 
and.  of  course,  those  represent  the 
debts  of  the  various  special  agencies 
and  elements  of  State  government, 
some  of  them  esUblished  precisely  for 
the  reason  that  a  State  saw  needs,  the 
State  had  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  their  constitution,  and  the 
State  found  a  way  to  meet  their  needs 
in  spite  of  or  at  least  working  as  they 
could  within  the  limits  of  that  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

I  cannot  say  more  directly,  with 
more  vehemence  and  with  more  surety 
that  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  alone  will  not  keep  us 
from  good  fiscal  policy.  It  will  not 
keep  us  from  spending.  It  will  not  keep 
us  from  doing  the  things  that  only 
this  political  body  and  the  other 
House  can  do. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that,  as  in 
the  "Wizard  of  Oz,"  we  need  to  have 
our  own  personal  courage,  our  own 
brains,  our  own  heart  to  deal  with 
budget  malung  and  not  look  for  some 
wizard  to  give  us  an  artificial  one  in 
each  case  simply  through  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  7. 1986.  by  Roy  Ash. 
entitled  "Worse  Than  the  Gramm- 
Rudman."  be  printed  in  the  Recors. 
The  writer  was  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  under  the 
Nixon  administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed   in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
CProm  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  7, 1986] 
Worse  Thaw  GRAim-RnDMAii 
(By  Roy  L.  Ash) 
The    Gramm-Rudman   "bad   idea   whose 
time  has  come"  pales  beside  the  specter  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance   the   federal   budget.   The   amend- 
ment's goal  of  forcing  fiscal  discipline  Is  no 
less  noble  than  the  Gramm-Rudman  objec- 
tive. Yet  the  amendment  would  do  Just  the 
opposite  of  what  is  Intended  and  result  in 
fiscal  chaos.  Why? 

A  constitutional  amendment  can  be  negat- 
ed readily,  and  undoubtedly  would  be,  by 
resort  to  the  many  bookkeeping  subterfuges 
available.  Proponents  of  the  amendment  say 
that  our  lawmakers  are  too  principled  to  do 
this.  Yet.  48  stotes  operate  under  constitu- 
tional requirements  to  balance  their  budg- 
ets. And.  upon  imposition  of  such  restric- 
tiooB,  they  Invented  ways  to  remove  more 
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than  half  their  aggregate  debt  from  their 
budgets. 

Putting  aside  the  use  of  bookkeeping  arti- 
fice, the  amendment.  If  applied,  would 
create  operating  turmoil  by  its  requirement 
that  actual  annual  outlays  not  exceed 
actual  recelpU.  Every  year,  the  flow  of  out- 
lays and  receipts  varies  from  estimates  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  by  many  billions 
of  doUars  for  unavoidable,  yet  acceptable 
reasons. 

At  the  end  of  thi  year,  under  the  amend- 
ment, there  must  be  no  deficit.  A  likely  sce- 
nario would  be  to  find,  four  months  from 
year's  end,  that  «20  billion  of  expenditures 
must  be  eliminated  during  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  year.  That's  an  annual  rate  of 
>60  billion. 

Who  would  have  the  authority  to  decide 
what  to  cut?  The  president?  Congress 
couldn't  act  In  time  for  effective  implemen- 
tation. E>'en  if  Congress  could  reach  the 
necessary  consensus  in  a  month,  and  the 
president  would  agree,  the  annual  rate  of 
required  outlay  reductions  would  then  be 
not  $80  billion  but  $80  billion.  Such  deci- 
sions would  have  to  be  made  and  immediate- 
ly acted  upon. 

The  consequences  to  the  economy  from 
the  annual  budget  balancing  act  would  be 
counterproductive.  Not  only  would  the 
short-term  flip-flops  wreak  havoc  but  the 
longer-term  sUbillzing  function  of  fiscal 
policy  would  be  sacrificed. 

The  budget's  role  in  balancing  the  econo- 
my Is  more  important  than  balancing  feder- 
al booltkeeping.  Were  the  amendment  oper- 
ative, economic  decline  in  any  year,  which 
automatically  reduces  revenues  and  gener- 
ates higher  unemployment  and  other  out- 
lays would  force  offsetting  and  Herculean 
cuts  In  other  programs,  further  exacerbat- 
ing the  decline. 

Conversely,  strong  economic  growth  in 
other  years  would  invite  undue  federal  stim- 
ulus. In  either  case,  fiscal  management 
would  add  to  and  exaggerate  both  the 
growth  and  slow  periods  of  the  economy. 

Our  defense  capability  has  the  most  to 
lose  under  the  proposed  amendment.  Be- 
cause It  Is  by  far  the  largest  'discretionary" 
program  in  the  budget,  it  would  suffer  the 
greatest  disruptions  from  expenditure  rate 
changes.  And  because  so  much  defense 
spending  Is  for  long  lead-time  weapons  pur- 
chases, the  brunt  of  the  disruption  would 
fall  on  our  readiness  capability— manpower, 
operations  and  maintenance. 

Furthermore,  the  provision  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment  waiving  Its  effect  If  war  Is 
declared  Is  too  blunt  an  Instrument  to  deal 
with  real  defense  needs.  It  is  much  more  de- 
sirable to  manage  defense  policy  so  as  to 
avoid  the  declaration  of  war.  That  usuaUy 
Involves  the  buildup  of  forces  to  deter 
others  and,  U  absolutely  necessary,  to  pre- 
pare for  war.  It  Is  Ironic  that  the  proposed 
amendment  would  require  a  60  percent  vote 
to  override  budget  balance  so  as  to  avoid 
war,  yet  only  a  50  percent  vote  Is  required  to 
declare  war. 

Finally,  the  Constitution  Is  not  a  trivial 
docimient.  Violations  of  it  are  not  inconse- 
quential. Any  citizen  could  bring  suit  In  the 
courts  challenging  federal  taxing,  spending 
and  even  bookkeeping  actions,  asserting  his 
own  Ideas  of  how  the  books  should  be  kept 
and  fiscal  policy  Implemented. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  legal  actions  so  far 
should  give  us  pause  before  adopting  the 
even  more  embracing  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Do  we  want  the  courts  to  make 
taxing,  spending  and  bookkeeping  decisions? 
Deficits  of  the  size  we've  been  Incurring 
are  unacceptable.  But  It's  not  enough  Just  to 


deplore  them  In  colorful  language  and  then, 
with  an  unsupported  leap  of  logic,  aoert 
that  the  only  response  is  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  antidote  for  a  severe  headache  Is  not 
a  lobotomy.  Almost  none  of  the  congression- 
al hearing  time  spent  over  recent  years  has 
been  given  to  discussion  either  of  alterna- 
tive responses  to  the  need  or  of  the  very 
practical  problems  such  an  amendment 
would  have. 

Now  that  the  bill  Is  on  the  floor,  let's  seri- 
ously discuss  the  workability  of  the  Idea 
before  we  enshrine  In  the  Constitution  the 
primacy  of  bookkeeping,  and  probably  bad 
bookkeeping  at  that,  over  all  other  national 
goals,  priorities  and  values. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  my  colleague 
from  Washington  and  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  both  men.  I  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  knowing  Senator  Evans 
until  I  came  here.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  Senator  Rocketeller  back 
some  years  ago.  I  have  long  had  great 
respect  for  him.  I  have  told  I  do  not 
know  how  many  people  that  he  is  one 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  is 
wearing  well  and  who  is  going  to  do  an 
exceedingly  fine  job. 

Having  said  those  fine  words,  and  I 
mean  them,  about  those  two  Senators, 
let  me  just  for  a  moment  differ  with 
both  of  them. 

Senator  Rockefeller  mentioned  the 
problems  that  this  would  present. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  from  John 
Adams  on  there  were  occasionally  ref- 
erences to  the  unwritten  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  That  unwritten 
amendment  was  that  we  would  bal- 
ance the  budget.  So,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Republic  up  until  the  year 
1917  we  accumulated  a  grand  total  of 
$3  billion  in  debt.  We  are  now  $666  bil- 
lion times  the  indebtedness  of  1917. 

My  good  friend  from  West  Virginia 
says  that  this  amendment  would  not 
accommodate  economic  cycles. 

I  think  it  would.  If  there  is  a  real 
problem,  we  have  to  have  a  three- 
fifths  majority.  As  the  Senator  from 
Washington  said,  that  is  not  easy  to 
get,  but  we  can  accommodate  cycles. 
We  can  get  ahold  of  this  thing  that  is 
a  monster.  In  3  years  we  have  moved 
from  being  the  No.  1  creditor  nation  in 
the  world  to  being  the  No.  1  debtor 
nation  in  the  world;  we  are  getting  on 
thin  ice. 

My  friend  from  Washington  talks 
about  the  prison  situation  in  Alabama, 
where  the  courts  entered  and  things 
like  that,  and  redlstricting.  There, 
frankly,  the  constitutional  principle  is 
unclear.  There  the  courts  have  en- 
tered where  there  is  a  gray  area.  Here 
it  ought  to  be  very,  very  clear.  We 
want  a  balanced  budget.  That  is  what 
the  constitutional  amendment  will 
say. 
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As  far  as  the  three-fifths  being  too 
difficult.  I  would  simply  point  out  that 
we  now  require  two-thirds  for  this 
very  amendment  we  are  talking  at>out. 
We  require  it  for  impeachment,  we  re- 
quire it  for  expulsion  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  the  Senate,  for  the  over- 
riding of  a  Presidential  veto,  to  pass  a 
treaty,  or  to  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

We  are  talking  about  the  same 
three-fifths  that  we  now  need  for  clo- 
ture. 

As  far  as  the  States,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  absolutely  right. 
The  States  have  found  a  way  around 
it.  I  hope  we  do  not  follow  their  exam- 
ple. I  can  remember  when  the  State  of 
Illinois  passed  its  first  big  bond  issue.  I 
was  in  the  State  legislature.  I  voted 
against  it.  It  passed  the  State  senate 
55  to  1. 1  was  that  one. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  wUl  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  The  Senator  referred 
to  two-thirds  vote  to  override  a  veto.  I 
note  In  section  1  that  a  vote  for  the 
specific  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts 
requires  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Then  I  noticed  under  section  2  where 
a  bill  to  increase  revenue  to  become 
law  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  can  answer  this 
question:  Would  this  mean  that  there 
would  no  longer  be  a  presentment  to 
the  President  in  regard  to  the  specific 
request?  It  states  that  it  would  be 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  does  not 
say,  as  it  does  in  section  2.  about  a  bill 
to  become  law. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  past 
colloquies  that  it  does  eliminate  the 
President  and  that  there  would  be  no 
presentment  to  the  President.  That 
raises  the  issue,  will  this  constitutional 
amendment,  if  adopted  and  ratified, 
change  the  law  pertaining  to  the  over- 
ride of  a  veto  by  a  President,  where  it 
now  requires  a  two-thirds  vote?  If  the 
President  wanted  to  veto,  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  because  of  the  word- 
ing of  this  language.  The  waiver  in  sec- 
tion 1  does  not  go  to  the  President. 
This  would,  in  effect,  mean  as  to  the 
specific  excesses  that  there  would  be 
no  potential  of  veto. 

I  just  wondered  whether  or  not  this 
changes  the  appropriations  process. 

Right  now  we  have  in  the  Constitu- 
tion where,  if  I  recall,  it  says  that  no 
money  can  be  spent  by  the  Treasury 
except  by  appropriation  approved  by 
law,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Does  this 
apply  to  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts 
and  appropriations,  or  is  this  some- 
thing different  from  an  appropriation? 
My  question  Is  whether  this  effects 
presentment  to  the  President  or 
whether  this  may  change  the  two- 
thirds  relative  to  a  veto. 


Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  may  respond  to  my 
good  friend  from  Alabama,  this  does 
not  change  either  the  appropriations 
process  or  the  veto  process.  It  remains 
as  it  is.  How  we  implement  this  is  up 
to  statutory  action  by  a  future  session 
of  Congress.  I  have  never  heard  my 
colleagues,  Senator  DECoHCim.  Sena- 
tor THxniMONO,  Senator  Hatch,  or 
anyone  else,  suggest  that  we  intend 
any  fimdamental  change  or  any 
change  whatsoever  in  the  appropria- 
tions process  or  in  the  veto  provisions. 
We  want  to  leave  them  as  they  are. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  my  coUeague 
yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  might  wish  to  com- 
ment on  this  point. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  will  be  delighed 
to.  I  believe  I  understand  the  question 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
posed.  Section  1,  as  he  points  out,  does 
not  make  reference  to  the  executive 
branch.  We  turned  down  one  amend- 
ment that  would  have. 

I  think  that,  in  itself,  indicates  that 
we  are  not  dealing  in  the  area  of  what 
a  veto  override  would  have  to  be.  As 
this  is  here  in  the  Constitution,  my  In- 
terpretation is  that  it  would  not  affect 
the  overriding  of  a  veto.  There  is  no 
reference  to  it  whatsoever. 

Now,  if  Congress  enacts  legislation 
for  enforcement  or  we  do  something 
here,  as  there  was  an  attempt  this 
afternoon,  that,  too.  of  course,  obvi- 
ously does  not  affect  the  veto  override 
unless  it  makes  reference  to  it.  I  do 
not  see  any  reference  to  it  nor  did  we 
have  any  testimony  to  it  during  the 
hearings  that  I  can  remember  that 
would  alter  any  other  mathematical 
number  of  votes  In  this  Chamber  or  in 
the  other  House. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Well,  it  Is  subject  to 
language  interpretation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  says  unless  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  number  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress shall  provide  for  a  specific  excess 
of  outlays  over  receipts.  If  that  is  not 
an  appropriation.  I  hope  we  can  clari- 
fy It  by  saying  you  would  have  to  es- 
tablish a  siun  of  money  in  excess  of  re- 
ceipts over  outlays.  Therefore,  that 
means,  as  I  read  this  language,  there  is 
no  presentment  to  the  President.  The 
President  does  not  have  to  sign  it.  Is 
that  the  intent  of  the  drafters? 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  brought  to 
their  attention  so  everybody  knows 
what  they  are  voting  on.  If  it  is  an  ap- 
propriation process,  it  changes  the  ap- 
propriation and  takes  away  from  the 
President  the  right  to  sign  appropria- 
tions for  excess  and  would  therefore 
eliminate  his  right  of  veto  and  would 
therefore  eliminate  the  following  step, 
in  the  event  that  he  vetoed  It.  of  an 
override.  Those  are  the  steps  that  are 
involved. 

Does  this  language  mean  this  is  an 
appropriation  process  or  does  it  mean 


this  is  a  specific  figure  which  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  an  appropriation? 
Mr.   SIMON.   Would  my  colleague 

yield? 

Mr.  HKl-'LIN.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SIMON.  First.  I  think  the  dialog 
we  are  carrying  on  right  now  will 
make  clear  that  there  is  no  intent  to 
change  either  the  veto  or  the  appro- 
priation process.  A  future  Congress,  a 
result  of  the  passage  of  this— and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  hit  this 
right  on  the  head— will  have  to  work 
out  some  kind  of  score-keeping  system 
through  the  budget  process.  But  the 
committee  charged  with  monitoring 
receipts  and  outlays,  as  the  Budget 
Committee  now  is.  will  have  to  watch 
that  more  carefuUy  than  is  now  the 
case.  And  we  are  going  to  have  to  work 
out  some  processes  as  we  keep  score  on 
this  so  that  we  do  not  pass  appropria- 
tions in  excess  of  this. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Then  section  1  is  not 
an  appropriations  process.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  correctly? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Section  1  does  not 
change  the  appropriations  process  one 
iota.     

Mr.  HEFLIN.  The  proviso  of  three- 
fifths  vote  is  directed  only  to  the 
action  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
and  not  to  the  President. 

Mr.  SIMON.  It  is.  This  is  directed  to 
the  President  and  to  Congress  but  ob- 
viously. Congress  is  the  appropriating 
body.  

Mr.  HEFLIN.  The  granting  of  au- 
thority for  outlays  to  exceed  receipts 
by  a  three-fifths  vote  does  not  Involve 
the  President  in  that  process.  Am  I 
correct  in  that? 

Mr.  SIMON.  That.  I  think,  we  might 
have  to  establish  through  subsequent 
legislation. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
establish  constitutional  law  by  legisla- 
tion. It  is  either  going  to  have  to  be  in 
the  language  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  or  It  Is  going  to  have  to  be 
by  Judicial  construction. 

Mr.  SIMON.  WeU,  it  is  very  clear 
that  we  need  three-fifths  of  both 
bodies  to  do  it.  Whether  the  President 
at  that  point  is  Involved  in  that  three- 
fifths  is  a  question. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  my  colleague 
will  yield,  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
way  I  read  this,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  raised  a  good  point,  as  he 
always  does.  I  am  glad  we  are  having  a 
chance  to  explore  it. 

Let  us  take  a  hypothetical.  We  have 
an  entitlement  program  and  the 
budget  has  been  adopted  and  it  is 
based  on  receipts  coming  in  or  expect- 
ed to  come  In.  That  program  because 
of  economic  reasons  is  running  out  of 
money.  So  we  can  see  clearly  that  we 
are  going  to  be  x  billion  dollars  short- 
let  us  say  $10  billion— of  what  we  are 
going  to  have  in  receipts.  There  are  a 
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number  of  things  Congress  can  do.  It 
can  raise  taxes  under  this,  if  this  were 
In  the  Constitution.  It  can  raise  taxes, 
can  defer,  can  rescind,  or  a  number  of 

t,>iln|p> 

Let  us  say  the  Judgement  of  Con- 
gress Is  that  we  are  going  to  pass  an 
additional  $10  billion.  So  now  we  are 
in  the  appropriation  process,  which  Is 
what  the  Senator  raises.  We  are  no 
longer  in  just  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  is  before  us  here.  So  it  can 
become  an  appropriation  process. 

Once  that  happens,  we  would  have 
to  have  a  waiver  to  spend  more  than 
what  we  take  in.  based  on  section  1. 
We  would  also  have  to  have  the  votes 
to  pass  by  three-fifths  that  appropria- 
tions bill,  because  it  does.  In  fact, 
spend  more  than  we  take  in. 

So  let  us  say  the  waiver  was  passed 
by  three-fifths  and  the  $10  billion  ap- 
propriation was  passed  by  three-fifths 
of  both  Houses.  That,  because  it  is  an 
appropriaUon  bill,  goes  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  any  other  appropriations  bill 
would. 
Now  the  President  acts. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  On  the  appropriation, 
but  not  on  the  specific  waiver. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Exactly  the  point. 
The  appropriations  bill  is  now  on  the 
President's  desk.  And  he  says,  uh-uh.  I 
am  not  going  to  sign  it.  So  he  vetoes  it. 
Now  we  are  no  longer  in  this  consti- 
tutional amendment  of  the  waiver,  we 
are  in  an  appropriations  bill  which 
still  has  to  come  back  under  the  Con- 
stitution if  we  want  to  override  that 
veto  vrith  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Bi4r.  President,  let  me 
give  a  scenario  of  facts.  We  decide  we 
need  $10  bilUon  in  excess  so  we  seek 
the  three-fifths  vote.  We  obtain  the 
three-fifths  vote  as  to  the  specific  $10 
billion.  That  does  not  have  to  go  to 
the  President.  The  $10  billion  comes 
back  and  is  divided  up  and  we  have  an 
appropriations  bill  on  defense  for  $2 
billion,  we  have  an  appropriations  bill 
pertaining  to  housing  for  $2  billion,  we 
have  an  appropriations  bill,  a  separate 
bill,  for  another  2.  and  another  one  for 
2,  and  another  one  for  2. 

Those  go  to  the  President  and  the 
President  either  signs  it  or  vetoes  it. 

Mr.    DbCONCINI.    Yes.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent. ,,    ^ 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Therefore,   the  first 
part  of  section  1  is  not  an  appropria- 
tions process. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  That  is  correct.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  I  am  glad  he  raised  the  point  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  distinction  here 
between  how  you  get  the  waiver  or 
how  you  permit  it  to  spend  more  than 
what  the  receipts  are.  Then  there  is 
the  distinct  process  that  we  do  not 
meddle  with.  That  is  the  appropria- 
tion process.  The  Senator  explained  it 
better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona will  yield.  I  Just  inferred  as  I  sat 
here,  and  I  concur  so  there  is  no  cloud 


here,  that  that  waiver  would  simply  be 
a  three-fifths  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  two  bodies,  that  the  President 
would  not  have  the  authority  to  veto. 
But  the  appropriations  he  would  have 
the  authority  to  veto.  I  think  that  is 
where  we  are  and  I  think  that  should 
be  fairly  clear. 

Let  me  add  that  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  clarified  what  is  a 
very  important  point  here  and  I  thank 
him.  as  I  thank  him  for  many  other 
points  that  he  raises.  The  background 
he  had  as  a  justice  of  the  Alabama  Su- 
preme Court  adds  to  the  richness  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Under  section  2  the  language  Is  differ- 
ent. It  says.  "Any  bill  to  Increase  reve- 
nue shall  become  law  only  if  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  by  rollcall 
vote."  Since  it  has  the  words  "become 
law."  that  involves  presentment  to  the 
President,  and  that  involves  the  right 
of  veto. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  Senator  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  a  further 
question  on  the  same  subject? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield.  I 
may  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Arizo- 
na for  further  wisdom  if  I  do  not  have 
the  answer. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  listened  with  interest 
to  this  colloquy,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
am  now  more  confused  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  colloquy,  so  I  hope  I 
can  be  enlightened. 

The  three-fifths  vote  requirement  is 
a  specific  vote  on  whether  to  allow 
outlays  to  exceed  receipts;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  EVANS.  Let  me  pose  a  situation 
where  by  some  miracle  the  Congress 
has  adopted  a  budget,  it  is  balanced, 
we  proceed  through  the  year,  and  pre- 
simiably  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  cause  us  to  watch  with 
care  with  each  passing  month  the  re- 
ceipts and  outlays. 

I  might  Just  say  in  passing  that  we 
did  that  very  same  thing  during  peri- 
ods of  economic  cycles  in  the  State. 
First,  it  is  a  terribly  difficult  thing  to 
do  accurately  and.  second,  when  the 
economy  collapses,  expenses  go  up  and 
taxes  go  down  at  the  same  time.  So 
things  get  very  tough. 

So  you  are  getting  close  to  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  Congress  finds 
that  they  do  not  want  to  or  believe 
that  it  Is  Inappropriate  to  cut  expenses 
further.  In  fact,  they  are  getting  pres- 
sures to  increase  expenses  on  welfare 
and  other  kinds  of  problems  coming 
from  this  economic  decline.  Taxes  are 
going  down.  They  cannot  depend  on 
any  increase  in  taxes  taking  effect 
early  enough  to  really  cause  a  change 
in  the  remaining  few  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  so  they  retreat  to  this 
concept  and  they  say.  "It  looks  like  we 


are  going  to  be  over  by  $20  billion.  We 
wiU  authorize  that  excess." 

Now.  at  that  point  there  is  no  appro- 
priations process.  There  is  nothing  to 
submit  to  the  President.  Do  I  under- 
stand correcUy  then  that  under  those 
drcunutances  the  Congress  could  uni- 
laterally, by  a  60-percent  vote,  decide 
on  Its  own  by  concurrent  resolution  to 
allow  a  deficit  that  year  without  the 
President  having  anything  to  say 
about  It?  ^ 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  Senator  is  correct 
except  that  I  would  point  out  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  pointed  out  not 
too  long  ago  that  It  is  not  easy  to  get 
that  three-fifths  majority.  And  it 
shoud  not  be.  So  when  we  say  Con- 
gress Just  simply  passes  a  simple  reso- 
lution, it  is  not  going  to  pass  that 

simply. 

There  are  a  variety  of  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  this.  One  of  the  ways  that  we 
have  talked  about— and  It  has  been 
discussed  on  the  floor  a  little  bit— Is 
the  possibility  even  of  esUbllshIng 
some  kind  of  contingency  fund  that  we 
would  gradually  build  in.  that  would 
be  there  in  the  event  we  run  into 
those  kinds  of  problems. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  understand  that  possi- 
bility. I  would  suggest  that  It  is  a  rea- 
sonably remote  possibility  that  that 
would  be  done  but  it  might  be.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
this  is  Indeed  a  difficult  provision.  I 
think  it  is  an  unwise  provision.  But 
nonetheless.  It  is  in  the  proposal.  And 
if  the  proposal  were  to  pass,  it  seems 
to  me  It  has  the  chance  of  changing 
the  current  balance  between  the  Presi- 
dent  and    a   Congress    in    terms   of 
budget  making  and  budget  balancing, 
because  at  least  as  far  as  I  know  any 
other  elements  of  our  budget,  whether 
it  is  the  appropriations  or  the  taxes  or 
the  combination  of  all  of  them,  all  get 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  approval. 
Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  let  me  disagree  with 
him— and  I  am  sure  he  will  let  me  do 
that— the  most  important  budget  doc- 
ument we  have  in  this  body  is  the 
budget  resolution.  That  budget  resolu- 
tion does  not  go  to  the  White  House 
for  i«)proval  or  disapproval. 

Mr.  EIVANS.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  budget  resolution  in  and  of  itself 
does  not  create  an  imbalance  at  all.  All 
it  is  is  a  series  of  gviideposts  internally, 
within  this  body,  to  assure  that  the 
appropriations  subcommittees  all  hew 
to  a  single  line.  What  counts  Is  what 
actually  occurs  outside  this  body.  I 
suggest  that  in  this  case  the  body 
would  be  authorizing  the  actual  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  through  an 
imbalanced  budget  without  giving  the 
President  any  chance  to  say  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
again,  in  the  event  there  was  a  dip  In 
the  economy  and  you  did  not  have  to 
increase  appropriations,  that  would  be 


possible.  Even  if  there  was  a  dip  in 
economy,  there  would  probably  have 
to  be  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
AFDC  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  other  things.  In  the  event  It 
was  the  fact  that  Congress  wanted  to 
spend  more  money  for  any  other 
reason,  any  appropriation  bill  has  to 
get  the  President's  approval.  In  a  situ- 
ation where  the  economy  dipped  or 
where  Congress  Just  decided  it  wanted 
to  spend  more  money,  in  either  one  of 
those  events  the  President  would  have 
that  veto  ability.  So  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor Is  posing  a  hypothetical  question 
that  in  fact  Is  not  a  realistic  concern 
for  this  body. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  not  only  is  it  not  hy- 
pothetical but  I  had  a  specific  experi- 
ence of  almost  precisely  that  kind.  As 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
in  1968  and  1969  we  were  blessed  with 
a  strikingly  good  economy.  The  Boeing 
Co.  was  in  the  midst  of  an  aerospace 
boom.  They  at  that  time  had  about 
120,000  people  employed  In  the  State 
of  Washington.  Within  18  months 
their  employment  was  down  to  29,000. 
We  saw  in  the  first  few  months  of  a 
fiscal  biennium  the  changes  occurring 
in  terms  of  receipts  and  the  increased 
requirements  In  terms  of  welfare. 
There  was  no  legislative  session.  I  had 
the  opportunity  and  the  necessity  of 
trying  to  deal  with  that.  But  If  you 
translate  It  to  the  Federal  level  with  I 
year  rather  than  a  fiscal  biennium. 
with  the  potential  of  Just  2  or  3 
months  left  In  a  fiscal  year.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  ability  to  close  a 
fiscal  deficit  that  started  occurring 
rapidly— and  they  do  occiir  rapidly 
during  an  economic  downturn  because 
we  are  only  talking  about  the  marginal 
differences  between  receipts  and  out- 
lays and  the  widening  gap  of  the  defi- 
cit can  occur  very  rapidly— you  simply 
do  not  get  response  from  a  new  tax 
within  a  month  or  2  of  the  end  of  a 
fiscal  year.  You  do  not  get,  as  we  all 
know,  the  results  of  spending  cuts 
happening  overnight  or  very  rapidly, 
and  you  are  simply  faced  with  the  fact 
that  you  may  well  have  to  deal  with 
unbalancing  the  budget. 

That  Is  what  I  am  suggesting  Is  a 
very  real  possibility  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. I  think  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  knows  well  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  Is  a  wise  Idea  In  the  first 
place.  But  whether  an  Idea  Is  wise  or 
not,  there  Is  always  a  possibility  that 
it  might  be  adopted.  If  It  were  adopt- 
ed. I  think  I  would  have  a  great  prob- 
lem with  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
could  unilaterally  unbalance  the 
budget,  after  we  had  voted  for  and  the 
people  of  the  country  had  adopted 
through  their  amendment  processes 
this  constitutional  amendment,  with- 
out the  President  saying  a  thing  about 
it. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  convinced  the  Senator 


from  Washington  to  vote  for  It,  but  let 
me  Just  add,  when  he  said  you  needed 
Increases  In  welfare  expenditures,  that 
requires  appropriations,  and  there  the 
President  has  the  authority.  Second. 
the  President  has  the  deferral  author- 
ity. Just  as  much  as  the  President  does 
now.  I  think  we  can  find  practical 
means  of  dealing  with  this  problem.  I 
am  not  suggesting  there  are  not  going 
to  be  some  bumps  in  the  road,  but  the 
great  bimip  in  the  road  right  now  is 
that  we  are  creating  a  dismal  future 
for  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Congress 
cannot  do  anything  about  It.  I  think 
we  have  the  tools  here  to  force  us  to 
do  something  about  it,  and  I  guess  on 
that  my  good  friend  from  Washington 
and  I  disagree. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
suggest  If  we  were  to  pass  this  there 
would  not  only  be  bumps  in  the  road 
but  potholes  that  would  make  the 
streets  in  this  city  the  smoothest  in 
the  entire  universe. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  floor  managers  will  yield,  I  should 
like  to  raise  a  few  questions.  There  are 
questions  I  have  which  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  already  raised  on  sec- 
tion 1. 

However,  with  reference  to  section  3, 
ItrMds: 

Congran  may  waive  the  provlsloni  of  this 
article  for  sny  fiscal  year  in  which  a  decla- 
ration of  war  is  In  effect. 

There  is  no  indication  there  whether 
that  waiver  could  be  done  by  a  simple 
majority  vote  of  those  present  on  the 
floor  contltutlng  a  quorum  or  whether 
It  should  be  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress or  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the 
whole  number  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

That  leaves  a  question,  because  In 
this  article  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. In  section  1.  three-fifths,  and 
In  section  2,  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  Houses.  The  question 
arises  In  section  3,  which  Is  it?  Is  it  to 
be  by  three-fifths?  Is  It  to  be  by  a 
simple  majority?  What  la  it?  I  should 
like  to  raise  that  question. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

lb.  BIATSUNAOA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  In  the  report  filed  with 
the  Senate,  dated  October  23.  1986,  I 
read  from  page  44: 

Section  1 
The  Congress  may  waive  the  provlsloni  of 
this  article  for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  s 
declaration  of  war  li  in  effect. 

.  .  may  waive  ..."  la  Intended  to  pro- 
vide Congreai  with  dlacretlonary  authority 
to  operate  outside  of  the  provisions  of  par- 
ticular aectioni  of  this  unendment  In  the 
event  of  declarations  of  wv.  Such  a  waiver 
would  be  by  concurrent  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, a  resolution  which  would  not  have  to 
be  submitted  to  the  President  for  approval 
of  disapproval. 


.  .  the  provlilons  of  this  article  ..."  is 
intended  to  refer  primarily  to  MCtloni  1  and 
2  of  the  amendment.  The  Confreas  may 
waive  any  or  all  of  these  provision*.  Waiver 
of  sections  3,  S.  or  0  would  seem  polntlea. 

.  .  declaration  of  war  ..."  Is  Intended 
to  be  oonitrued  In  the  context  of  the  powers 
of  the  Congreas  to  declare  war  under  Article 
1,  section  6.  neither  adding  to  nor  subtract- 
ing from  those  powers.  The  committee  In- 
tends that  ordinary  and  prudent  defense  ap- 
propriations and  preparations  for  a  war  per- 
ceived by  the  Congress  to  be  Imminent  be 
funded  fully  within  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  amendment,  although  Congress  may 
establish  higher  levels  of  spending  and/or 
deficits  for  these  or  any  other  purposes 
under  sections  1  and  3. 

.  .  for  any  fiscal  year  ...  Is  in 
effect  ..."  Is  Intended  to  require  a  waiver 
of  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  on  a 
year-by-year  basis.  That  Is.  Congress  cannot 
adopt  a  waiver  resolution  which  shall  apply 
to  more  than  one  fiscal  year.  Rather,  the 
Congress  annually  must  adopt  a  separate 
waiver  for  the  fiscal  year  at  Issue. 

The  answer  to  the  Senator's  que*- 
tion  is  that  there  is  no  question  that  a 
simple  majority  vote  would  be  able  to 
exercise  the  waiver,  just  as  with  the 
simple  declaration  of  war.  It  may  not 
be  simple,  but  the  declaration  of  war 
takes  a  majority  vote,  and  I  might  add 
that  the  waiver  will  take  a  majority 
vote. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Of  course,  the 
declaration  of  war  is  not  really  in- 
volved here,  as  to  how  many  vot«s 
would  be  required  for  such  declara- 
tion, because  it  is  in  any  fiscal  year  In 
which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect 
that  we  are  concerned  here. 

I  still  feel  that  there  is  a  big  ques- 
tion arising,  unless  you  indicate  here 
that  Congress  may,  by  either  a  majori- 
ty of  the  whole  number  of  both 
Houses— and  that  would  be  my  prefer- 
ence—or by  a  simple  majority  vote  or 
by  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
both  Houses.  There  is  that  question. 

For  purposes  of  clarity  and  for  fear 
that  there  might  be  a  misinterpreta- 
tion, I  would  strongly  urge  that  there 
be  an  Indication  what  the  committee 
really  intends  by  this  provision. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  Is  very  clear.  If  you 
have  a  declaration  of  war,  you  have  a 
simple  majority  to  effectuate  this  pro- 
vision. 

Also,  In  order  to  have  a  supermajor- 
Ity  or  anything  In  addition  to  a  simple 
Eoajority,  you  would  have  to  clarify  It 
and  make  it  clear.  During  the  commit- 
tee consideration  of  this.  Senator 
HxruN  brought  forth  an  amendment 
that  would  require  a  three-fifths  vote 
to  allow  defense  spending  which  may 
prove  too  difficult  or  time  consxmiing. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Utah  saying  that  section  3  pro- 
vides that  Congress  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  article  by  a  simple 
majority  vote? 

Mr.  HATCH.  There  Is  no  question 
about  It. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Sometimes  a 
quorum  Is  not  present.  Assuming  that 
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there  are  26  Members  present  here. 
does  that  mean  that  14  Members  may 
vote— may  it  be  by  voice  vote? 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  is  unlikely  that  that 
would  occur,  and  even  If  that  did 
occur,  the  answer  is  no.  There  would 
have  to  be  a  majority  present  in  order 
to  have  a  vote  like  that.  Implicit  in  the 
amendment  is  a  simple  majority  vote. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  If  there  is  no 
question  raised  about  the  presence  of 
a  quorum,  as  the  Senator  well  knows 
there  may  be  a  total  vote  numbering 
less  than  51.  and  the  Record  will  so 
show  many  a  time  in  the  House  as  well 
as  here.  _       ^  _, 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  call  to  the  Senator's 
attention  that  article  1,  section  8,  lists 
all  kinds  of  things  Congress  can  do.  In 
not  one  place  does  it  say  you  have  to 
have  a  majority  vote? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Then.  I  take  it 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  saying 
that  section  3  Is  perfectly  clear,  that 
there  is  no  need  for  any  indication  as 
to  whether  it  should  be  by  a  simple 
vote  or  a  majority  of  the  whole  House 
and  Senate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  There  is  no  ambiguity 
at  all.  It  is  very  clear,  just  as  clear  as 
article  1.  section  8,  and  all  those  provi- 
sions. _,„ 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
raised  that  issue.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  that  it  is  clear  to  me. 
but  it  may  not  be  clear  to  everyone 
else  that  we  do  have  two  sections  here 
that  specifically  lay  out  what  it  takes 
in  order  to  pass  that  section,  section  1. 
and  a  majority  of  both  Houses. 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
raises  is.  why  did  we  not  spell  it  out  in 
section  3?  I  think  the  answer,  as  the 
Senator  from  Utah  pointed  out  In  the 
report,  is  certainly  the  Intent  of  the 
framers  of  this  particular  constitution- 
al amendment.  But.  also.  I  think  that 
if  you  look  at  other  articles  of  the 
Constitution,  you  will  see  that  specific 
authority  is  given  to  Congress,  such  as 
in    the    16th    amendment:    Congress 
shall  liave  the  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  on  income.  It  says  nothing  about 
the  kind  of  majority  that  Is  necessary. 
I  only  say  that  that  lays  the  founda- 
tion to  indicate  a  majority  of  whatever 
is  there,  and  It  does  not  answer  the 
Senator's  question  as  to  whether  we 
should  have  a  greater  majority  of  the 
whole. 

But  I  think  it  is  very  clear  what  the 
intent  of  section  3  is. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  not  the 
only  question.  In  the  16th  amend- 
ment, which  the  Senator  pointed  out. 
there  is  no  other  figvire  given.  There  is 
nowhere  in  the  16th  amendment 
where  it  says  by  three-flftlis  or  by  a 
majority  of  the  whole.  But  in  this  arti- 
cle, two  sections  of  It  are  mentioned. 


specif icaUy.  section  1.  three-fifths;  sec- 
tion 2,  majority  of  the  whole. 

So  we  come  to  the  third  section.  The 
question  arises.  What  did  Congress 
mean  by  that? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  think  the  Senator  has  played  a 
very  important  role  to  spell  out  here 
on  the  Senate  floor  in  the  official 
Recoro  here  of  what  Is  the  Intent  of 
the  committee  and  pointing  out  just  as 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  always  does 
the  preclseness  and  that  there  might 
be  a  question  in  someone's  mind. 

I  hope  the  dialog  and  the  colloquy 
here  will  make  it  very  clear  that  be- 
cause it  does  not  mention  In  the  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  amendment  the  obvious 
reference  that  I  have  made  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  made  to  article 
1,  section  8  of  aU  those  powers,  and  ar- 
ticle 16  would  make  it  very  clear,  but  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
brought  It  up.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  glad  we 
went  into  this  dialog  for  the  purpose 
of  esteblishing  legislative  history  and 
legislative  Intent. 

Mr.  HATCH.  And  legislative  Intent, 
and  the  Senator  did  It. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  as  well. 

The  Senator  was  concerned  about 
that,  and  I  hope  that  this  dialog  has 
dispelled  any  concern  because  literally 
in  the  first  two  sections  we  list  the 
type  of  vote  that  must  be.  Implicit  in 
the  third  section  is  that  It  will  be  a 
majority  vote  Just  as  every  Congress 
has  which  is  listed  In  article  1.  section 

8. 

So  by  having  raised  this  Issue.  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
made  It  very,  very  clear  and  we  have 
tried  to  make  It  clear  In  this  debate 
and  in  this  dialog  exactly  what  the  law 
is  and  exactly  how  the  Constitution 
will  be  interpreted. 

So  I  think  he  has  done  a  real  service 
to  everyone  here  concerned  and  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for 

It. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Unless,  of 
course,  a  Senator,  and  It  could  be  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  would  like  to 
have  that  determination  made  by  a 
majority  of  the  whole  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  in  which  case 
an  amendment  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  Is  right,  but  keep 
In  mind  the  three-fifths  vote  required 
In  section  1  and  It  means  what  It  says. 
The  majority  of  the  whole  nimiber 
means  you  have  to  have  at  least  51 
voting  for  it. 

Mr.   MATUSUNAGA.   That   Is  cor- 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  Is  what  I  caU  a 
constitutional  majority. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  We  are  talking 
about  section  2. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  right.  In  sec- 
tion 3.  it  Is  unlisted. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  Is  correct. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Which  leads  to  the  pre- 
sumption. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  My  question  to 
the  Senator  Is,  if  any  Senator  would 
like  to  have  the  waiving  of  the  provi- 
sions in  time  of  war  to  be  voted  upon 
favorably  by  a  majority  of  the  whole 
both  In  the  House  and  In  the  Senate, 
then  the  language  must  specifically  be 
provided? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes,  that  Is  correct. 
They  would  have  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  Senator  has 
answered  my  question. 

Now  in  section  4  it  says,  "This  article 
shall  take  effect  for  the  fiscal  year 
1991  or  for  the  second  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  each  ratification,  which- 
ever is  later." 

The  reading  of  this  language  here 
would  Indicate  to  me,  or  to  anyone 
who  understands  English,  that  this  ar- 
ticle would  be  limited  to  the  fiscal  year 
1991  or  for  the  second  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  each  ratification  but  not 
beyond  1991.  not  beyond  the  second 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  its  ratifica- 
tion. 

I  think  the  language  is  so  unclear 
there  that  I  would  strongly  urge  a 
change  of  language  there  to  read 
"This  article  shall  take  effect  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1991  or  the 
second  fiscal  year  after  Its  ratification, 
whichever  is  later. " 

Then  you  have  no  question  as  to  the 
application  of  this  article  to  fiscal 
years  subsequent  to  1991  or  subse- 
quent to  the  second  fiscal  year  after 
Its  ratification. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  again  the  Sena- 
tor points  out  a  concern  he  has  which 
we  can  clarify  here  on  the  Record.  If 
he  reads  section  1.  "Outlays  of  the 
United  States  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU 
not  exceed  receipts."  et  cetera,  making 
it  very  clear  that  this  amendment  is 
Intended  to  become  effective  on  a  cer- 
tain future  date  and  thereafter. 

All  section  4  does  Is  follow  common- 
ly used  constitutional  language  which 
basically  says  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment  and  any  fiscal  year  there- 
after outlays  will  have  to  equal  re- 
ceipts unless  three-fifths  of  the  Sena- 
tors  

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  realize  what 
the  Senator  Is  saying.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  language  of  section 
4  does  not  quite  jibe  with  the  language 
of  section  1  and  should  therefore  be 
amended  for  clarification  purposes. 
Mr.  HATCH.  It  reads: 


This  article  shall  take  effect  beginning 
fiscal  year  1991.  or  beginning  the  second 
fiscal  year  after  ratification,  whichever  is 
later. 

I  do  not  have  any  problem  with  that 
If  It  satisfied  the  Senator.  But.  literal- 
ly. I  think  this  clause  would  work  Just 
as  well  without  that. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  raises  a  ques- 
tion in  this  Senator's  mind. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Sure. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  And  I  am  a 
lawyer  by  profession.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  major  was  constitutional  law. 
Mr.  HATCH.  We  should  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  the  Senator  is  saying,  and 
we  are. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  niinois. 

BCr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
and  I  applaud  him  for  pajrlng  careful 
attention,  which  Ls  what  we  ought  to 
do. 

I  certainly  would  have  no  objection 
to  some  slight  modification  of  lan- 
guage, but  the  present  language  really 
does  follow  what  has  happened  In  pre- 
vious articles. 

For  example,  article  20,  which  Is  the 
one  limiting  the  terms  of  Presidents, 
says  that  It  shall  take  effect  on  the 
15th  day  of  October.  It  does  not  sug- 
gest that  it  is  only  going  to  take  effect 
on  the  15th  day  of  October.  By  Impli- 
cation  

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  But  there  are 
more  than  one  15th  day  of  October. 

Mr.  SIMON.  But  Is  also  applies  to 
the  16th  day  of  October  and  the  17th 
day  of  October  and  all  days  thereafter. 
What  we  are  doing  here  Is  making 
clear  for  the  Record  If  there  is  any 
question  anywhere.  We  are  not  talking 
about  simply  the  fiscal  year  1991.  but 
we  are  talking  about  all  succeeding 
fiscal  years  also. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  Senator 
refers  to  article 

Mr.  SIMON.  Article  20. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Article  20.  If  the 
managers  of  the  bill  are  satisfied,  then 
I  will  let  It  go  at  this  point  and  maybe 
amend  later  after  I  make  a  further 
study.  These  are  questions  I  had  in 
mind. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  and  what  he  has  done  is 
to  at  least  clarify  If  this  question 
should  at  some  future  time  come  up  In 
the  courts. 

Mr.  MATSX7NAGA.  Yes;  at  least  we 
have  established  some  legislative  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  correct;  and  I 
thank  him. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gramm  ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  aik 
unanimous  conaent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  7:20,  with  Mem- 
bers permitted  to  speak  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  If  the  following  Items  on 
the  calendar  have  been  cleared  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle:  Calendar  No.  546, 
Calendar  No.  547,  Calendar  No.  549, 
Calendar  No.  550,  Calendar  No.  651, 
Calendar  No.  552,  and  Calendar  No. 
553. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  all  Items 
enumerated  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  have  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  calendar  Items  just  Iden- 
tified be  considered  and  passed  en  bloc 
and  all  reported  amendments  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


DISCHARGE  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVELY ORDERED  SUPPORT 
OBLIGATIONS 

The  blU  (S.  1889)  to  amend  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
bankruptcy,  to  prevent  discharge  of 
administratively  ordered  support  obli- 
gations, was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed:  as  follows: 

S.  1889 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hoiae  of 
Revre$entativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre**  auembled.  That  sec- 
tion S23(a)(S)  of  title  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  li  amended  by  inserting  after  "or 
other  order  of  a  court  of  record  or"  the  fol- 
lowing: "any  order,  rule,  or  determination 
made  pursuant  to  a  State  administrative 
process  for  obtaining  and  enforcing  support 
orders,  or". 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 2,  1986,  I.  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Simon,  introduced  S.  1889.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Code  to  pre- 
vent the  discharge  of  administratively 
ordered  support  obligations.  The  bill 
would  amend  the  bankruptcy  amend- 
ments conUlned  in  Public  Law  98-353, 
and  would  fill  a  gap  that  currently 
permits  discharge  of  certain  spouse 
and  child  support  debts  through  a 
bankruptcy  declaration.  On  March  6, 
1986.  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
unanimously  voted  in  favor  of  report- 
ing the  bill  to  the  full  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. 


We  enacted  the  Bankruptcy  Amend- 
ments and  Federal  Judgeship  Act, 
PubUc  Law  96-858,  In  1984.  Section 
454(b)  of  the  act  clarifies  section 
628(aM6)  of  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  eliminate  loopholes  that  for- 
merly had  allowed  the  discharge  of 
spousal  or  child  support  debts  through 
a  Judgment  of  bankruptcy. 

Before  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
98-353,  only  support  debts  created  In 
separations,  divorce  decrees,  or  proper- 
ty settlements  were  protected  from 
discharge  by  bankruptcy.  The  bank- 
ruptcy amendment  extended  the  pro- 
tection of  debts  established  In  other 
orders  of  a  court  of  record,  thereby 
preventing  dlschuve  In  cases  where  a 
marriage  has  never  taken  place— for 
example,  support  awarded  as  a  result 
of  a  court  paternity  determination. 

Through  Inadvertence,  however,  the 
bankruptcy  amendment  did  not  con- 
tain a  provision  to  protect  support  ob- 
ligations established  in  State  adminis- 
trative proceedings. 

Administrative  proceedings  are  used 
by  approximately  16  States  to  deter- 
mine paternity  suits  and  establish  and 
enforce  support  obligations.  Adminis- 
trative proceedings  have  proved  to  be 
an  effective  and  efficient  procedure 
for  resolving  those  disputes.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  If  we  were  to  prevent 
the  States  from  using  these  proce- 
dures by  denying  protection  from  dis- 
charge by  bankruptcy  for  administra- 
tive support  Judgments. 

The  efficient  adjudication  of  pater- 
nity and  support  suits,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  legally  esUbllshed  sup- 
port Judgments,  are  of  crucial  Impor- 
tance to  the  economic  health  of  our 
Nation.  Senator  Simon  and  I  have 
drawn  S.  1889  to  protect  SUte  admin- 
istrative support  Judgments  from  dis- 
charge by  bankruptcy,  and  thereby  to 
encourage  the  States  to  resolve  those 
suits  as  quickly  as  possible  through  ef- 
ficient administrative  forums.  The  bill 
has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EDUCATION 
DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  205) 
to  designate  March  21.  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Energy  Education  Day,"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamable  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

8.J.  Res.  306 

Whereas  a  reliable  and  economical  supply 
of  energy  Is  essential  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  United  SUtes: 

Whereas  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  an  enlightened  energy  policy  re- 
quires that  the  public  be  adequately  in- 
formed of  the  issues  and  alternatives; 
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Whereas  ongoing  quillty  energy  educa- 
tion programs  In  America's  schools  and  com- 
munlUes  will  continue  to  play  an  Important 
role  In  educating  the  pubUc  regarding 
energy  Issues;  _ 

Whereas  the  annual  celebration  oi  wa- 
Uonal  Energy  BducaUon  Day"  (NEED) 
brings  together  studenU,  teachers,  school 
officials,  and  community  leaders  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  energy  education  in 
our  Nation's  schools  and  communities;  and 

Whereas  such  a  celebration  should  be  con- 
ducted In  a  manner  which  encourages  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  role  education 
will  play  In  shap<"g  America's  energy 
future:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rtp- 
resentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffrtss  assevxbled.  That,  In  order  to 
promote  and  enhance  energy  education  pro- 
grams at  all  grade  leveU  of  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  throughout  the  United  States, 
March  Jl,  19M.  is  designated  "NaUonal 
Energy  Education  Day".  The  President  is 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
all  educational  Institutions,  to  observe  such 
a  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities, and  encourage  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  participate  In  the  observance  of 
such  a  day  and  to  cooperate  with  persons 
and  Institutions  conducting  such  ceremonies 
and  activities. 
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the  reducUon  of  the  effecU  of  developmen- 
tal disabilities;  _^^. 
Whereas  increasingly  more  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  are  Uvlng  in  the 
community  enabling  them  to  Uve  leas  re- 
stricted lives; 

Whereas  the  private  sector  has  shown 
great  support  In  the  hiring  of  developmen- 
tally  disabled  persons  and  in  recognWng 
that  such  persons  are  a  most  valuable 
human  resource; 

Whereas  through  Increased  naUonal 
awareness  of  such  programs,  the  public  wUl 
better  understand  the  potential  and  needs 
of  persons  with  developmental  dlsabiUties: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
March  9.  19M  through  March  15,  19M  is 
designated  as  "National  Developmental  Dis- 
abilites  Awareness  Week"  and  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  aU  Federal,  State  and 
local  government  officials  to  observe  the 
week  with  appropriate  programs  and  actlvi- 
Ues. 


S,J.  Rb.276 


Manh  11,  1986 
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NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENTAL 

DISABILITIES  AWARENESS 

WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S,J.  Res.  273) 
to  designate  the  week  of  March  9,  1986 
through  March  15,  1986,  as  "National 
Developmental  Disabilities  Awareness 
Week,"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S,J.  Rn.  373 
Whereas  there  are  four  million  children 
and  adults  with  developmental  disabilities 
in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  such  persons  have  severe  chronic 
disabilities  attributed  to  mental  or  physical 
impairment  which  begin  early  in  Ufe  and 
result  In  substantial  llmlUtlon  in  major  life 
activities  such  as  self  care,  mobility,  lan- 
guage, learning,  and  self  direction; 

Whereas  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  has  been 
reauthorized  In  support  of  the  Developmen- 
tal Disabilities  Program  with  a  mission  to 
increase  the  Independence,  productivity  and 
integration  Into  the  community  of  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities; 

Whereas  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities need  Interdisciplinary  or  generic 
services  and  treatment  for  extended  periods 
of  life; 

Whereas  despite  substantial  limlUtlons. 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities  have 
the  capability  to  become  more  Independent 
and  economically  self  sufficient; 

Whereas  the  services  and  expertise  provid- 
ed by  professional  personnel,  parents  and 
concerned  citizens  enable  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  to  participate  more 
freely  In  education,  employment  and  com- 
mimlty  living; 

Whereas  well  Informed  families  can  have 
a  profoimd  Impact  on  the  prevention  and 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 
The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  275) 
designating  May  11  through  May  17, 
1986.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week."  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  275 
Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
can ethnic  groups  contributes  to  the  unity 
of  our  country; 

Whereas  Intergroup  understanding  can  be 
further  fostered  through  an  appreciation  of 
the  culture,  history,  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  contributions  of 
Jews  to  our  country  and  society:  and 

Whereas  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May  contain  events  of  major  significance  In 
the  Jewish  calendar— Passover,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising.  IsraeU 
Independence  Day.  SoUdarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  Jerusalem  Day:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  fey  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  May  11  through  May 
17,  1986.  as  'Jewish  Heritage  Week"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  State  and  local  government  agencies, 
and  Interested  organizations  to  observe 
"Jewish  Heritage  Week"  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  programs,  and  activities. 


Whereas  career  Federal  employees  have 
served  the  Government  and  the  Nation  in  a 
competent,  efficient,  and  unselfiah  manner, 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  haa  rec- 
ognized the  contribution  of  Federal  employ- 
ees by  providing  such  employees  with  a 
sound  retirement  plan; 

Whereas  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees  was  organized  to 
represent  the  interests  and  needs  of  Federal 
retirees  and  has  done  so  dlllgentlr. 

Whereas  the  membership  of  the  NaUonal 
Association  of  Retired  Federal  Employees 
has  grown  from  14  on  February  19,  1921,  to 
491.000  In  198S;  and 

Whereas  February  19.  1987,  is  the  sixty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  Natioiwl  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Employees:  Now.  therefore. 

belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  February  19. 
1987.  is  designated  as  "National  Day  for 
Federal  Retirees"  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


States  to  obMrve  the  week  with  appropriate 
programs  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  DAY  FOR  FEDERAL 
RETIREES 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  276) 
to  designate  February  19.  1987.  as  "Na- 
tional Day  for  Federal  Retirees."  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 


NATIONAL  OSTEOPOROSIS 
AWARENESS  WEEK  OF  1986 
The  joint  resolution  (S,J.  Res.  286) 
to  designate  the  week  of  May  11,  1986. 
through  May  17,  1986,  as  "National 
Osteoporosis  Week  of  1986,"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed.  « 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

8,J.  Ras.  285 
Whereas  15.000.000  to  20,000.000  individ- 
uals in  the  United  SUtes  are  afflicted  with 
osteoporosis,  a  degenerative  bone  condition; 
Whereas  approximately  25  percent  of 
postmenopausal  women  in  the  United 
SUtes  develop  osteoporosis; 

Whereas  32  percent  of  women  and  17  per- 
cent of  men  who  live  to  the  age  of  90  wiU 
likely  suffer  a  hip  fracture  due  primarily  to 
osteoporosis; 

Whereas  more  than  50,000  older  women 
and  many  older  men  die  each  year  in  the 
United  SUtes  as  a  result  of  liip  fracture 
complications; 

Whereas  hip  fracture  complications  often 
result  in  loss  of  Independence  for  older  per- 
sons; 

Whereas  approximately  $6,000,000,000  Is 
expanded  annually  In  the  United  SUtes  for 
health  care  costs  relating  to  osteoporosis; 

Whereas  osteoporosis  is  associated  with 
the  loss  of  Iwne  tissue  due  to  lack  of  estor- 
gen  and  low  calcium  Intake; 

Whereas  the  majority  of  persons  are  un- 
aware of  the  condition  of  osteoporosis;  and 
Whereas  the  best  treatment  for  osteopor- 
osis is  prevention  through  education;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  11.  1988.  through  May  17,  1988.  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Osteoporosis  Aware- 
ness Week  of  1986".  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 


MUSIC  IN  OUR  SCHOOUB  MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J,  Res.  345) 
to  designate  March  1986,  as  "Music  in 
Our  Schools  Month."  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  items 
were  passed  or  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  and  Joint  resolution: 

H.R.  38A1.  An  act  to  amend  section  901  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser- 
vation Act;  and 

HJ.  Res.  S71.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  16. 1986,  as  "Freedom  of  Information 
Day". 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1986,  the  en- 
rolled bill  and  Joint  resolution  were 
signed  on  today.  Ifarch  11.  1986. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  the 
President   pro    tempore    [Mr.   Tkxtr- 

MOMO]. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF  A 
BILL-S.  1992 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  S.  1992, 
a  bill  to  preserve  the  rights  of  certain 
parties  with  an  Interest  In  certain  ves- 
sels or  fishing  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  is  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, it  be  sequentially  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
its  consideration  of  those  provisions 
amending  title  II.  United  States  Code, 
for  a  period  not  to  extend  beyond  14 
calendar  days,  provided  that,  if  S.  1992 
is  not  reported  at  such  time,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  shall  be  imme- 
diately discharged  of  further  consider- 
ation thereof,  and  S.  1992  shall  be 
placed  directly  on  the  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL-S.  1993 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  S.  1993, 
a  bill  to  preserve  the  rights  of  certain 
parties  with  an  interest  In  aircraft,  air- 
craft parts,  or  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes,  is  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, it  be  sequentially  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
its  consideration  of  those  provisions 
amending  title  11,  United  States  Code, 
for  a  period  not  to  extend  beyond  14 
calendar  days:  provided  that,  if  S.  1993 
is  not  reported  at  such  time,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  shall  be  imme- 
diately discharged  of  further  consider- 
ation thereof,  and  S.  1993  shall  be 
placed  directly  on  the  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objections?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


IiIESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:26  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  534)  making 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes:  it  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  diBagreelng  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Whittdi.  Mt.  Trazlxr.  Mr.  McHuoh. 
Mr.  Natchhi.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Wat- 
Kiifs,  Mr,  DuRBm,  Mr.  Shtth  of  Iowa, 
Mrs.  Smtth  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Mtcrs  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Rogkrs.  Mr.  Skkkm.  and 
Mr.  CoifTE  as  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  1396.  An  act  to  settle  unresolved  claims 
relating  to  certain  allotted  Indian  lands  on 
the  White  Earth  Indian  Reaervation.  to 
remove  clouds  from  the  titles  to  certain 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

8.  Con.  Res.  114.  Concurrent  rwolution  to 
correct  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  1614. 


lifESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

nraOLLKD  BILL  AHD  JOUIT  RXSOLUTIOIf  SIOmD 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  today,  March 
11,  1985,  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2675.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  the  reapportiormient  of  an  ap- 
propriation indicating  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2676.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  (Administra- 
tion), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  un- 
auditled  quarterly  report  of  the  Corporation 
for  the  quarter  ended  December  31. 1988;  to 


the  Committee  on  Knergy  and  Natural  Re- 
■ouroet. 

BC-26TT.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  traiumltting.  pursuant 
to  law,  the  fiscal  year  1987  Oeneral  Senrloes 
Administration's  Public  Buildings  Servloe 
Capital  Improvement  Program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  PubUc  Worts. 

BC-2678.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Aaslatant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty 
Affaira,  Department  of  SUte.  transmittiitf. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Intemational 
agreemenU.  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  in  the  sUty  day 
period  prior  to  March  7,  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-M79.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  FMeral  Inspector.  Alaska  Natural 
Oas  TransporUtion  System,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Inspector  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  of  calendar  year 
1985:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 

EC-2680.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mlsaion  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1965;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2681.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  SUtes.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  applications  and  extensions  of  orders  for 
electronic  surveillanoe  under  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of  1978  cover- 
ing calendar  year  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2682.  A  communication  from  the  Oen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  SUtea.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Con- 
ference under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1985:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2683.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes,  transmitting,  punuant  to 
law,  amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Appellate  Procedure:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

IiC-3684.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  punuant 
to  law,  final  regulations— Student  Aadst- 
ance  Oeneral  Provisions  and  Pell  Orant 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2686.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  twenty- 
four  recommendations  for  legislative  action; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-589.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  PubUc 
Works. 

"AsssKBLT  Jonrr  Rksolutioii  No.  61 

"Whereas.  One  of  the  greatest  flooding 
threats  in  the  United  SUtes  lies  within  the 
overflow  path  of  the  SanU  Ana  River  in 
Orange.  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino 
CounUes.  affecting  the  CiUea  of  San  Ber- 
nardino.   Riverside.    Fullerton,    Anaheim. 
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Onnge.  SUnton.  SanU  An*,  0*rden  Orove, 
Westminster.  Fountain  Valley.  Costa  Mesa. 
Newport  Beach,  and  Huntington  Beach;  and 

"Whereas.  Within  this  century  there  have 
been  14  medium  to  severe  winter  noods  In 
the  SanU  Ana  River  Basin.  Including  one  in 
1938  which  devasUted  central  Orange 
County  and  killed  45  persons;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  acted  quicUy  after  the  1938  flood 
and  authorized  construction  of  Prado  Dam 
near  Corona  which  was  completed  in  1941; 

and 

"Whereas.  Subsequent  study  by  the 
United  SUtes  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
estimated  that  a  flood  like  the  one  which 
occurred  in  1882.  a  flood  not  Included  in  the 
design  of  Prado  Dam.  would  fill  the  reser- 
voir beyond  lU  capacity  with  the  uncon- 
troUed  flow  over  the  spillway  harming  more 
than  one  million  people  and  causing  damage 
and  economic  loss  of  more  than 
$9,000,000,000,  and  would  cover  110,000 
acres  of  Central  Orange  County  to  an  aver- 
age depth  of  3  feet:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Boards  of  Supervisors  of 
Orange.  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino 
Counties  have  requested  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  remedy  this  great  flood  hazard,  but 
construction  has  not  yet  been  authorized  by 
Congress:  and 

"Whereas.  If  authorized  by  Congress  In 
1988.  the  earliest  anticipated  completion  for 
the  SanU  Ana  River  Basin  Project  would  be 
no  sooner  than  the  year  2000.  and  In  this  in- 
terim period  residents  and  businesses  will 
continue  to  be  exposed  to  this  great  flood 
hazard:  and 

"Whereas.  The  upper  basin  of  the  SanU 
Ana  River  in  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino 
Counties  is  the  fastest  growing  region  of 
California,  and  this  rapid  urbanization  is  In- 
creasing the  flood  hazard  to  Orange  County 
through  Increases  in  both  peak  and  total 
storm  runoff;  and 

"Whereas,  Given  the  need  of  flood  control 
to  mitigate  the  great  hazard  posed  by  the 
SanU  Ai)a  River  to  millions  of  residenU  and 
businesses,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  express  to  the  federal  government 
the  Legislature's  policy  for  flood  control  in 
the  SanU  Ana  River  Basin;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  AiMembly  and  Senate  of 
the  StaU  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  the 
Chief  of  the  United  SUtes  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  authorize,  and  move  expedi- 
tiously to  complete,  the  SanU  Ana  River 
Basin  Project:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  Chief  of  the  United 
SUtes  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Represenutive 
from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

POM-690.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs: 

"RnoLtmoM 

"Whereas.  American  clock  and  watch 
makers  were  among  the  most  ingenious 
craftsmen  of  the  19th  century:  and 

"Whereas,  The  greatest  achievement  of 
American  clock  and  watch  makers  during 
the  19th  century  was  the  mass  production 
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of  clocks  and  watches  with  completely  inter- 
changeable parts;  and 

"Whereas,  Modem  horologlsU  have  car- 
ried the  sklU  of  the  19th  century  craftsmen 
forward,  refining  the  Intricacies  of  clock  and 
watch  making  beyond  ordinary  comprehen- 
sion: and  , 

"Whereas,  The  National  Association  of 
Watch  and  Clock  Collectors.  Inc..  a  nonprof- 
it, scientific  and  educational  organization 
founded  In  1943  to  bring  people  interested 
In  horology  together,  Is  headquartered  in 
Columbia.  Peruisylvanla:  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  SUtes  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  honored  numerous  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals for  their  contributions  to  the  United 
SUtes;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  (the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
concurring).  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  urge 
the  Citizen  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service  to  Issue  a 
stamp  honoring  American  horology:  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  House  of  Congress,  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  and  to  Mr. 
Belmont  Paries.  Chairman.  Citizen  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  SUtes 
Postal  Service." 

POM-591.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 

House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  SUte  of 

Kansas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"Hoosx  RuoLtrnoH  No.  8208 


67801;  and  Morris  Thompson.  KRTA,  412  E. 
13th  Street.  Hutchinson.  Kansas  67501." 

POM-592.  Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  PoUce 
at  their  annual  conference  In  Dallas.  Texas, 
ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 


"Whereas,  Teaches,  through  education  of 
the  young,  provide  both  the  foundation  of 
modem  civilization  and  the  means  for  en- 
hancing the  Uvea  of  all  members  of  society; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  personal  inspiration  and 
enrichment  which  students  receive  from 
their  teachers  extends  far  beyond  the  few 
years  spent  In  the  classroom  to  exert  a  valu- 
able lifelong  Influence  on  the  young  people 
of  this  sUte,  and  through  them,  on  all 
Kansas  residents:  and 

"Whereas.  Teachers  richly  deserve  indi- 
vidual recognition,  honor  and  encourage- 
ment for  their  dedication  and  excellence  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  profession;  and  such 
recognition,  honor  and  encouragement 
should  be  bestowed  each  year  on  a  sUtewide 
basis;  and 

"Whereas.  StudenU.  parents,  school  ad- 
ministrators and  all  other  residents  of  the 
SUte  of  Kansas  should  be  encouraged  to 
personally  communicate  by  word  and  deed 
to  their  present  and  former  teachers,  the 
special  appreciation  and  recognition  that 
teachers  so  richly  deserve:  Now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Reprsenta- 
lives  of  the  StaU  of  Kansas:  That  we  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  enact 
legislation  to  declare  and  esUbllsh  the  first 
Friday  In  March  of  each  year  to  be  the  day 
upon  which  each  teacher  In  the  schools  of 
our  nation  Is  to  be  given  special  recognition 
and  honor,  and  to  provide  for  such  day  to  be 
known  as  TEACHER  DAY  USA:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  be  di- 
rected to  send  enrolled  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes; 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate; 
the  Speaker  of  the  UiUted  SUtes  House  of 
RepresenUtlves;  each  member  of  the 
Kansas  Congressional  Delegation;  Laurence 
L.  Stanton  and  Frank  B.  Toalson.  both  In 
care  of  Kansas  Teachers  Hall  of  Fame.  500 
W  Wyatt  Earp.  Dodge  City,  Kansas  67801: 
Beth  Jantz.  Box  460.  Dodge  City,  Kansas 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By    Mr.    ABDNOR,    from    the 

Joint  Economic  Committee: 

Special  Report  on  the  February  1986 

Economic    Report    of    the    President 

(with  additional  and  dissenting  views) 

(Rept.  No.  99-258). 

CONGRXSS  or  THE  UlflTKD  STATES. 

JoiHT  Economic  Comiiittee. 
Washington,  DC,  March  11,  1986. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 

Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Majority  Leaser:  Pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  we  hereby  transmit  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
containing  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  each  of  the  main  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  his  February  6,  1986  Eco- 
nomic Report. 

The  Committee  Report  contains  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  current  economic  condi- 
tions, projections  for  the  possible  future 
course  of  the  economy  and  recommenda- 
tions for  public  policies  which  Members  of 
the  Committee  believe  will  Improve  overall 
economic  performance. 

Democratic  and  Republican  Members  of 
the  Conunlttee  did  not  reach  a  common 
agreement  on  a  single  report.  While  it  is 
clear  that  some  common  ground  exists 
among  all  Members  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
certain  economic  Issues,  we  Jointly  decided 
early  in  the  process  of  writing  this  report 
that  a  single  report  woula  require  the  elimi- 
nation of  too  many  Important  observations 
and  recommendations  which  Members  on 
both  sides  wished  to  make. 

We  believe  strongly  that  that  was  the 
right  decision.  We  think  that  It  Is  a  time  for 
reaching  out  for  new  Ideas,  new  analysis  and 
new  approaches.  Five  years  ago.  this  Gov- 
ernment adopted  numerous  fundamental 
changes  In  the  manner  in  which  it  conducts 
economic  policy.  Regardless  of  whether  you 
approve  or  disapprove  of  those  changes,  the 
daU  is  now  becoming  available  for  both  Par- 
ties to  leam  a  great  deal  about  what  hap- 
pened, what  worked,  what  didn't  and  why. 
Because  of  the  deep  divisions  that  remain 
over  those  policies— not  only  within  this 
Committee,  but  within  virtually  every  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress— that  kind  of  analy- 
sis Is  most  likely  at  this  time  to  succeed 
within  the  framework  of  the  two  caucuses. 

A  report  which  simply  Identified  the 
lowest  common  denominator  amongst  the 
divergent  vlewpolnU  on  the  Committee 
would  have  contributed  little  or  nothing 
toward  the  process.  On  the  other  hand,  ef- 
fective exploration  of  the  Issues  by  both 
sides  may  eventually  add  substantial  new 
areas  of  common  ground  and  esUbllsh  a 
basis  upon  which  new  policies  of  a  more  bi- 
partisan nature  can  be  developed. 

We  have  carefully  read  both  reports.  We 
find  them  both  Instructive  and  useful.  We 
urge  Members  in  both  Parties  concerned 
about  Improved  economic  performance  to 


take  a  look  at  the  entire  document  and  read 
both  of  the  reports. 
Sincerely, 

James  Abdmor, 

Vice  Chairman. 
Davis  R.  Obey. 
Chairman. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2171.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Elliott  Roo- 
sevelt: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (by  request): 
S.  2172.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  modification  of 
the  st-Ticture  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  to  clarify  procedure  for 
removal  for  cause  of  certain  employees,  to 
authorize  the  use  of  the  Director  Pay  Grade 
within  VA  Central  Office  and  for  related 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  2173.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  the  exclusion  of 
resldenU  and  Interns  from  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Labor- Management  Relations 
SUtute:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  2174.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  require  that  non-Federal 
providers  of  hospital  care  and  services  re- 
ceiving direct  payment  of  Medicare  funds 
for  services  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  pro- 
vide similar  services  to  VA  beneficiaries 
under  similar  VA  payment  policies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

S,  2175.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  remove  the  requirement 
that  the  Administrator  administer  garage 
and  parking  appropriations  and  fees  as  a  re- 
volving fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pryor): 
S.  2176.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of  title 
18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  prohibit  any 
former  high-level  Federal  civilian  officer  or 
employee  or  high-ranking  officer  of  a  uni- 
formed service  from  representing  or  advis- 
ing a  foreign  principal  for  a  period  of  at 
least  5  years  after  leaving  Government  serv- 
ice: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matrias): 
S.  2177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  revise  the  grounds 
for  exclusion   of  aliens   from   the  United 
SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
9y  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
8.  21|78.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Daktortr,  and  Mr.  Hoixntos): 
S.  2179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  reduction  In 
the  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission  and  for 
other  puiposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  TransporUtion. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RncEL,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Mathias,  and 
Mr.  Sasbahes). 
S,  2180.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  under  the  Federal  Plre  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
porUtion. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brai>- 

LEY.  Mr.  Weicker.  and  Mr.  KEmn- 

DY): 
a  3181.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "Construction 
Industry  Labor  Law  Amendments  of  1986"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself,  Mr, 

Abdmor,  Mr.  Dertoh.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 

Laxalt,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Buroick. 

Mr.  Levih.  Mr.  NuHif.  Mr.  Zorimsky, 

Mr.     SiMOR,     Mr.     McC^lure.     Mr. 

Warher,  Mr.  WiLSOif,  Mr.  Cochram. 

and  Mr.  Ribgle): 
S.J.  Res.  293.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1986  as  "National  Child 
Safety  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  ON  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  res^,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  Res.  364.  Resolution   to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  relating  to  taxation  of 
the  small  businesses  of  the  Nation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Helms. 
and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.  Con.  Res.  114,  Concurrent  resolution 
correcting  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  1614;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENT  OF  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (by  re- 
quest): 

S.  2172.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  modi- 
fication of  the  structure  of  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  to  clari- 
fy procedures  for  removal  for  cause  of 
certain  employees,  to  authorize  the 
use  of  the  Director  Pay  Grade  within 
VA  Central  Office  and  for  related  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
modipicatioii  or  structure  or  the  omcE  or 

CHiEr  medical  director 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  introduce,  by  request,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  modification  of 
the  structure  of  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  to  clarify  pro- 
cedures for  removal  for  cause  of  cer- 
tain employees,  to  authorize  the  use  of 
the  Director  Pay  Grade  within  VA 
Central  Office  and  for  related  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  as  follows: 

S.  2172 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4103  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(3)  Not  to  exceed  two  Associate  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Directors,  who  shaU  be  aasist- 
anU  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  the 
Deputy  Chlet  Medical  Director,  appolnt«d 
by  the  Administrator  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director. ". 

(b)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4)  throu^ 
(9)  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  In  addlUon,  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  may  consist  of  the  follow- 

inr 

"(1)  Not  to  exceed  seven  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Directors,  who  shaU  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and 
who  shall  be  qualified  doctors  of  medicine, 
dental  surgery  or  dental  medicine,  except 
that  not  more  than  two  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Directors  may  be  persons  qualified 
in  the  administration  of  health  services  who 
are  not  doctors  of  medicine,  dental  surgery 
or  dental  medicine. 

"(2)  Such  Medical  Directors  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  Department.  A  Med- 
ical Director  may  be  a  qualified  doctor  of 
medicine,  dental  surgery  or  dental  medicine 
or  a  registered  nurse  qualified  In  nursing  ad- 
ministration. 

"(3)  Such  Directors  as  may  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  Department. 

"(4)  Such  directors  of  hospitals,  domicili- 
ary facilities,  medical  centers,  and  outpa- 
tient facilities  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Director. 

"(6)  Such  other  persons  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  with 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator  to  fill  po- 
sitions deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
mission  of  the  Department. ". 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  Is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (f ). 

(e)  By  Inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(c)  The  Chief  Medical  Director,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator,  may  estab- 
lish, consolidate,  eliminate,  abolish,  redis- 
tribute, or  modify  such  positions  and  offices 
as  he  deems  needed  for  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  carry  out  lU  mis- 
sion. 

"(d)  Any  appointment  under  section  410S 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  with  reappointment  permissible  for 
successive  like  periods.  Any  such  appoint- 
ment or  reappointment  may  be  extended  by 
the  Administrator  for  a  period  not  in  excess 
of  three  years.  Any  person  appointed  or 
reappointed,  designated  or  redesignated 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Including  subsec- 
tion (f ),  or  whose  appointment  or  reappoint- 
ment, designation  or  redeslgnatlon  Is  ex- 
tended shall  be  subject  to  removal  for  cause 
In  the  game  nmnner  and  under  procedures 
slmUar  to  those  set  forth  In  section  4110  of 
this  title.  The  members  of  the  Disciplinary 
Boards  In  such  cases  may  be  any  [>ersons  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(e)  The  appointment,  reappointment,  or 
extension  of  appointment  or  reappointment 
of  any  person  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
and  (b),  whose  position  Is  abolished  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c).  shall  termi- 
nate. Any  person  who  relinquished  an  ap- 
pointment made  pursuant  to  section  4104(1) 
in  order  to  accept  an  appointment  under 
this  section  and  whose  appointment,  reap- 
pointment, or  extension  of  appointment  or 
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rMppolntment  under  thl«  lecUon  ia  termi- 
nated by  remaon  of  abollahment  of  poaltlon, 
shall  be  entitled,  upon  such  termln»tlon.  to 
reemployment  under  secUon  4104(1).  Any 
peraon  who  rellnqutehed  »n  appointment  In 
the  Federal  ClvU  Service  In  order  to  accept 
an  appointment  under  this  section  who  at 
the  time  of  such  appointment  shall  have 
had  a  dvU  service  status,  and  whoee  ap- 
pointment, reappointment,  or  extension  of 
appointment  or  reappointment  under  this 
secUon  la  terminated  by  reaaon  of  abollah- 
ment  of  position,  shall  be  entitled  to  reap- 
pointment In  the  Federal  civil  service  In  ac- 
cordance with  hla  or  her  reinstatement  eligi- 
bility by  virtue  of  previous  clvU  service  ap- 
pointment and  sutus.". 

8k.  2.  That  section  4107  of  UUe  38. 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  all 
after  "Medical  Director.  $71,804  minimum 
to  $81  S76  maximum. "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Director.  $«1.39«  minimum  to 
$77,640  maximum.". 

(b)  By  inserting  in  paragraph  3  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  "or  any  pereon  appointed  under  sec- 
Uon 4103  of  this  chapter,  who  is  not  eligible 
for  special  pay  under  section  4118  of  this 
chapter"  after  "applies.". 

(c)  Paragraph  2  of  subaection  (d)  ia 
amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "(2)  Level  IV 
for  the  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  and 
the  AsaocUte  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tors; and".* 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (by  re- 
quest): 
8.  2173.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
exclusion  of  residents  and  interns 
from  coverage  under  the  Federal 
Labor-Management  Relations  SUtute; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

KZCLUSIOM  or  CKKTiOIl  ZMTIOTBS  FROM  VTD- 
■SAL  lABOH-MAHAGniBrr  RKLATI0H8  8TATUTB 

•  Mr.  B4XJRKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  Introduce,  by  request,  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  the  exclusion 
of  residents  and  interns  from  coverage 
under  the  Federal  labor-management 
relations  statute. 

Mi.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RccoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  2173 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  SenaU  and  the  Home 
0/  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aec- 
tlon  4114  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subaection  (g)  thereof  and  inserting  the 
following:  "and  no  person  appointed  under 
subsection  (bK  1 )  of  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  employee  for  the  purposes  of  col- 
lective bargaining  under  Chapter  71  of  UUe 
6.  United  States  Code."* 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (by  re- 
quest): 
8.  2174.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  Stote«  Code,  to  require  that 
non-Federal  providers  of  hospital  care 
and  services  receiving  direct  payment 
of  Medicare  funds  for  services  to  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  provide  similar  serv- 
ices to  VA  beneficiaries  under  similar 
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VA  payment  policies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

PBOVISIOR  OF  VA  HOSPITAL  CA««  AHD  SBBVICn 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce,  by  request,  a  bill 
which  would  require  that  non-Pederal 
providers  of  hospital  care  and  services 
receiving  direct  payment  of  Medicare 
funds  for  service  to  Medicare  benefici- 
aries provide  similar  services  to  VA 
beneficiaries  under  similar  VA  pay- 
ment policies. 

Mr.  President.  I  aslt  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  blU  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoso,  as  follows: 

8.  2174 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  A  new  sec- 
tion 625  is  added  to  Subchapter  HI  of  Chap- 
ter 17,  which  new  section  625  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 


to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


"BSJS.  Requirement  tkat  ProrMers  accept  Medi- 
care and  V  A  Beneflciaric*  on  SiMllar  Basis, 
and  accept  VA  pajmenU  as  paynenU  in  fulL 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  VA  benefici- 
aries' means  all  veterans  and  other  persons 
for  whose  hospital  care  ouUlde  Federal  fa- 
dllUes  VA  is  authorized  to  pay. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  UUe  or  of  UUe  42,  United  States 
Code,  or  other  law,  any  non-Pederal  provid- 
er of  hospital  services  to  any  Medicare  bene- 
ficiary must  also  accept  VA  beneficiaries  on 
a  similar  basis,  and  must  accept  payments 
made  by  VA  in  accordance  with  VA  regula- 
tions as  payments  in  full. 

"(c)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Administrator, 
made  in  accordance  with  procedures  devel- 
oped in  consulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  that  a  Medi- 
care provider  has  failed  to  comply  with  this 
Act.  the  Administrator,  if  unable  to  obtain 
prompt  corrective  action,  will  report  such 
finding  to  the  Secretary  for  possible  correc- 
tive acUon  or  for  possible  termlnaUon  of  the 
provider's  agreement  with  the  Secretary  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  42  V&.C.  \  1395cc<a). 
Thereafter,  in  addition  to  the  bases  for  ter- 
mination set  forth  in  42  VS.C.  \  1395cc<b). 
the  Secretary  may  terminate  such  agree- 
ment with  the  provider  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  provider  has  faUed  to 
comply  with  this  Act." 

Sac.  2.  The  Table  of  Parts  and  Chapters  at 
the  beginning  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  the  uble  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  17  of  such  tlUe  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  after 
"624.  Hospital  care,  medical  services  and 
nursing  home  care  abroad." 

the  foUowlnr 

"625  Requirement  that  Providers  accept 
Medicare  and  VA  Beneficiaries 
on  Similar  Bases,  and  accept 
VA  payments  as  payments  in 
full."* 


ADMnruTaATioii  or  aaaAOS  akb  rkaxaa  i 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Ux.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce,  by  request,  a  bill 
which  would  grant  discretion  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
administer  garage  and  parking  appro- 
priations and  fees  as  a  revolving  fund. 

Btr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  Rkohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkoro.  as  f  ollows: 

S.  2175 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
ReprttentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
Uon 5009(c).  of  UUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(c)  Money  received  from  the  use  of  the  ga- 
rages and  from  the  parking  facilities  oper- 
aUons  authorized  by  this  section,  may  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  charged  with 
the  coat  of  operating  and  maintaining  these 
facillUes.  Any  amount  not  needed  for  the 
maintenance,  operation  and  repair  of  these 
facilities  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  SUtes  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts.* 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  2175.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Administrator  ad- 
minister garage  and  parking  appro- 
priations and  fees  as  a  revolving  fund; 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  2176.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11 
of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
hibit any  former  high-level  Federal  ci- 
vilian officer  or  employer  or  high- 
ranking  officer  of  a  uniformed  service 
from  representing  or  advising  a  for- 
eign principal  for  a  period  of  at  least  5 
years  after  leaving  Government  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
pouiGH  Aonrrs  compulsory  rhics  ih  thadi 

ACT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to 
set  ethical  standards  for  high-level 
Federal  employees  and  officers  who 
leave  Government  service  to  represent 
or  consult  foreign  governments. 

There  are  numerous  stories  of 
mostly  Washington-based  lobby  or 
consulting  groups  which  have  been 
hired  by  foreign  countries  to  help 
them  gain  access  to  certain  key  offi- 
cials with  whom  the  lobbyists  previ- 
ously worked  or  associated.  There 
exists  a  real  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  interests  In  trade,  defense, 
and  foreign  policy  when  key  adminis- 
tration or  agency  officials  receive 
more  Input  from  foreign  coimtries 
then  from  our  own. 

Representatives  Howard  Wolpk  and 
Mabct  Kaptur  have  Introduced  this 
bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  proudly  join  their  courageous  ef- 
forts In  pushing  for  Senate  consider- 
ation of  this  issue. 

The  bill  will  quite  simply  prohibit 
any  former  high-level  official  or  high- 
ranking  officer  of  a  imlformed  service 
from  representing  or  advising  a  for- 
eign principal  In  transactions  with  the 


United  SUtes  for  5  years  after  their 
leaving  that  position.  A  "foreign  prin- 
cipal." as  defined  in  the  sUtutes  In- 
cludes the  government  of  a  foreign 
country  or  foreign  political  party,  any 
foreign  business  or  economic  entity. 

Time  magazine  In  a  story  on  this 
subject  said:  "Former  administration 
officials  are  often  paid  millions  of  dol- 
lars by  special  Interests  to  oppose  poli- 
cies they  once  ardently  promoted." 

The  New  York  Times  stated  that 
when  the  1988  campaign  begins,  there 
will  be  those  who  will  "lash  out  at  the 
new  mess  In  Washington— brought 
about  by  faUure  to  see  the  Incipient 
corruption  In  the  'excess  of  access'." 

A  former  chief  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Unit  of  the  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment recently  said: 

By  hiring  the  elite  lobbyist,  foreign  gov- 
ernments can  manipulate  the  admlnistra- 
Uon  and  Congress  to  act  against  our  nation- 
al interests. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  wait  for  a 
more  visible  sign  of  a  growing  scandal 
to  force  us  to  act.  The  trend  toward 
former  employees  going  into  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  make  3  to  9  times  their 
former  salaries  as  Government  serv- 
ants In  "access  firms"  only  makes  our 
duty  to  find  and  act  on  national  con- 
census that  much  more  difficult. 

In  the  election  reforms  of  last 
decade  we  insured  that  foreign  coun- 
tries could  not  influence  elected  repre- 
sentatives through  the  use  of  cam- 
paign contributions. 

Now.  though,  a  different  level  of 
public  servant  Is  being  paid  exorbitant 
fees  to  purchase  the  same  kind  of  cor- 
rupting Influence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  articles  and  a  sum- 
mary sheet  of  the  bill  be  Inserted  In 
the  RccoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

I  further  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  review  this  Issue  very  closely  and 
examine  the  trend  toward  crisis  which 
we  can  put  in  check  with  this  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  careful  con- 
sideration to  cosponsor  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Summabt:  FoRKiGn  AoKirrs  Compxtlsort 
Ethics  ni  Tradi  Act  op  1985  (PACE  IT) 
The  bill  haa  one  principal  objective: 
To  prohibit  any  former  high-level  Federal 
employee  or  high-ranking  officer  of  a  uni- 
formed service  from  representing  or  advis- 
ing a  foreign  principal  in  tranaacUona  with 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  for  a  period  of  at  least 
five  years  after  leaving  government  aervlce. 
I.  RKSTRicnoHa  OH  Acnvrrm 
Bstabllshea    a   ten    year    period   during 
which  any  former  high-level  Federal  em- 
ployee or  high-ranking  officer  of  a  uni- 
formed service  is  prohibited  from  represent- 
ing or  advising  a  foreign  principal  in  connec- 
Uon  with  any  tranaacUon  with  the  United 
SUtes  Oovemment. 

a.  DKFimiioiis 
A  "foreign  principal"  Includes  the  govern- 
ment of  a  foreign  country,  a  foreign  pollU- 


cal  party,  any  foreign  bustneaa  or  economic 
enUty— as  defined  in  the  VS.  Code  provi- 
sion requiring  registration  of  foreign  propa- 
gandisu 

A  "high-level  Federal  employee"  includes 
the  top  25  advlaors  to  the  Preaident,  the  top 
5  advlaors  to  the  Vice  Preaident.  all  Cabinet 
Members,  and  other  key  offlclala  in  Execu- 
tive Agencies,  DepartmenU  and  Independ- 
ent EstablishmenU 

"High-ranking  officer  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice" means  a  general  officer  or  flag  officer— 
thoae  at  the  ranli  of  general,  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, major  general  or  brigadier  general  and 
those  at  the  rank  of  admiral,  vice  admiral, 
real  admiral  or  commodore 

in.  DTSCTIVK  BATI 

This  leglalaUon  is  not  retroactive  and  will 
only  affect  individuals  who  accept  positions 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  17, 19881 
Thb  AoK  OP  Aocns 


(By  William  Saflre) 
Washihotoh.— The  new  public  relaUona 
firm  launched  by  Michael  Deaver.  who  la 
like  a  son  the  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Reagan,  is  currently  talUng  over  $2  million  a 
year  out  of  South  Korea.  Not  including  ex- 
penaea. 

Let  us  assume  that  Mr.  Deaver.  known  In 
the  annala  of  advancemen  aa  the  Sage  of 
Bltburg,  is  selling  something  of  value. 

What  is  that  valuable  something?  As  he 
must  readily  point  out  to  cllenU.  his  office 
door  revolves  with  former  Reagan  White 
House  aides  and  officials  in  the  Administra- 
tion's Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. These  former  officials  are  aometlmes 
cloaely  coimected  to  their  succeaaors,  and 
may  be  owed  favors  by  bureaucrats  or  For- 
eign Service  officers  whoae  careers  they  ad- 
vanced when  In  power. 

More  important,  Mr.  Deaver  remains  InU- 
mate  with  the  President  and  First  Lady.  No, 
he  doesn't  go  Into  the  upstairs  family  room 
to  say  "I'm  getting  two  million  smackers  in 
Seoul  food,  so  how  about  fixing  this  piece  of 
leglalaUon?  The  buslneaa  of  represenUUon 
is  subUer  than  that. 

He  offers  his  cUenU  "access"  to  the  levers 
of  power.  In  his  and  other  firms,  when  prin- 
cipals are  forbidden  by  conflict-of-interest 
laws  to  act  on  matters  they  handled  in 
public  office,  the  ball  can  be  handed  off  to 
other  staffers.  And  every  trade  official 
about  to  crack  down  on  predatory  South 
Korean  practices  must  wonder  what  will 
Klike  Deaver  say  about  him  to  Nancy 
Reagan?  How  will  It  affect  hla  chances  for 
promoUon? 

"Access"  Is  today's  eupbemlam  for  "Influ- 
ence." In  Harry  Tnmian's  day,  Influence- 
pediUlng  led  to  the  repugnant  "meas  In 
Washington";  today,  acceaa-peddllng— 
preaent  in  the  flrat  Reagan  term,  but  mush- 
rooming wildly  In  the  second  term— threat- 
ens to  provide  the  first  real  whiff  of  a  so- 
phlsUcated  form  of  the  old  political  corrup- 
Uon. 

Nothing  Is  imethlcal  about  foreign  govern- 
menu  hiring  former  officials  for  guidance  in 
American  ways.  After  years  in  low-pay 
public  aervlce,  what's  wrong  with  converting 
expertise  into  dollars?  Besides,  fees  and  con- 
tracU,  If  not  the  details  of  deUvery,  are  on 
the  public  record.  Thirty  years  ago,  I 
worked  for  a  firm  that  happily  hired  itself 
out  aa  a  "foreign  agent"  whenever  it  could 
steal  an  account  from  some  other  press 
agent. 

Sorry,  the  old  JustlflcaUons  are  getting 
shaky:  acceaa-ped(Ulng  today,  even  with  fees 


adjusted  for  InflaUon.  has  reached  a  differ- 
ent order  of  magnitude.  A  front-page  article 
by  Stuart  Auerbach  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post  detaUs  how  •  •  •  to  the  Reagan 
White  House  requires  a  golden  key  to  be 
purchased  from  Republican  political  opera- 
Uves. 

Three  of  the  guys  who  ran  the  19M 
Reagan  campaign— Charles  Black.  Paul 
Manafort  and  Roger  Stone— get  a  million  or 
so  from  a  Marcos-dominated  Philippine 
buslneaa  aaaodaUon.  and  another  million 
from  the  dlcutor  of  Nigeria.  At  Oray  A  Co., 
a  one-month  Job  for  Japaneae  pollUdana  to 
aoothe  American  ire  at  trade  restrictions 
was  run  by  Oeorge  Bush's  former  chief  of 
staff  and  pulled  in  a  quarter-million.  I  am 
not  one  to  knock  honest  greed,  but  never 
has  ralnmaklng  seen  such  moneymaklng. 

Lest  I  be  looked  upon  as  the  ethldst 
skunk  at  the  garden  party  by  my  former  po- 
litical and  professional  colleagues,  let  me 
suggest  what  may  happen  to  thoae  who 
mlndleaaly  tread  the  White  Houae  prtmroae- 
garden  path. 

In  coming  montha.  a  skirmish  line  of 
House  DemocraU  will  bewail  the  lucraUve 
access-peddling  by  Reagan  rainmakers. 
tying  their  efforU  on  behalf  of  foreign  cll- 
enU to  our  growing  trade  deficit.  This  will 
not  fly,  because  the  trade  deficit  is  an  ab- 
straction,  the  revolving  door  is  not  a  gut 
lisue,  and  the  PJl.  men  are  not  that  effec- 
Uve. 

Then,  maybe  next  year,  somebody  will 
make  a  boo-boo— slip  an  old  buddy  some 
money,  promise  too  much,  bribe  a  foreign 
potenute,  write  an  incriminating  memo 
bragging  about  a  policy  victory. 

That  would  trigger  not  only  a  criminal  In- 
vestigation but  would  energize  the  mori- 
bund oversight  at  the  Houae  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee: Senator  Joe  Biden  at  Senate  Judici- 
ary could  also  find  an  Isaue  here.  Staffs 
would  be  appointed,  inveatigators  hired, 
hearings  held.  A  stampede  of  disgrunUed 
former  employees,  dlasatlsfied  clienu,  pro- 
feaalonal  whIaUe-blowers  and  surly  compeU- 
tors  would  rush  to  wreak  vengeance  and 
sanitise  themselves,  thereby  tainting  leglU- 
mate  advocoacy  with  evidence  of  illegal 
fixes. 

Alarmist?  Some  free  advice  from  C^aaaan- 
dra.  Pandora  A  AaaocUtes:  As  the  '88  cam- 
paign begins,  DemocraU  devoid  of  other 
issues  will  lash  out  at  the  new  mess  in 
Washington— the  Reagan-Bush  mesa- 
brought  about  by  fathire  to  see  the  incipient 
corruption  In  the  exceaa  of  i 


TlTIHG  TO  Sl-OW  THI  RSVOLVTHO  DOOR 

The  growing  influence  of  the  Washington 
lobbylsU  for  Japan  and  the  newly  industrial 
countries  (NICs)  has  sparked  a  debate  about 
the  ethical  propriety  of  V£.  lawyers  and 
lobbyists— many  of  them  former  VS.  trade 
officials— representing  foreign  govemmenU 
and  businesses  when  the  United  SUtes  is 
running  a  #150  billion  trade  deficit  and 
fighting  for  lu  life  in  international  markeU 

Reps.  Marcy  Kaptur,  D-Ohlo,  and  Howard 
E.  Wolpe,  D-Mlch.,  have  Introduced  the  For- 
eign Agents  Compulsory  Ethics  in  Trade 
Act  (HR  3733),  which  would  prohibit  Cabi- 
net members.  White  House  staffers  and 
most  presidential  appointees  from  repre- 
senting foreigners  for  at  least  10  years  after 
leaving  public  service. 

Kaptur  drew  up  the  leglslaUon  after  a 
businessman  in  her  district  complained  that 
a  Commerce  Department  official  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  a  U.S.  trade  mission  to 
Japan  was  now  working  for  the  Japanese. 
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•TheM  people  are  hired  becauae  they  pro- 
vide Inalder  Inf  onn*Uon  and  their  status  en- 
hances their  clients'  reputations,"  Wolpe 
sakL  "It  makes  no  sense  [from  a  V&.  point 
of  view)  for  American  negotiators  to  be  sit- 
ting across  the  table  from  their  potential 
employers.  We  are  trying  to  create  InsUtu- 
Uonal  Integrity  lor  (trade-related]  InsUtu- 
tions  and  to  Isolate  the  bureaucracy  from 
the  temptations  of  the  system. ' 

While  the  Kaptur-Wolpe  bill  Is  given  UtUe 
chance  of  passage— it  has  only  seven  co- 
sponsors— it  has  focused  attention  on  the 
growing  number  of  former  high-ranking 
DA  officials  who  now  represent  Americas 
IntemaUonal  competitors.  Japan  U  by  far 
the  largest  of  these  employers,  but  the 
newly  industrial  countries  are  learning  fast. 
Taiwan's  Board  of  Foreign  Trade  retains 
Ablenda  &  Poster  headed  by  Italo  H.  Ab- 
lenda.  a  former  member  of  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission. 

The  South  Korean  government  has  hired 
Michael  K.  Deaver  and  Associates,  a  Wash- 
ington consulting  firm  headed  by  President 
Reagan's  former  deputy  chief  of  staff.  In 
the  bargain,  they  also  get  Deaver's  new  as- 
sociate, Doral  S.  Cooper,  a  former  assistant 
VS.  Trade  Repre&enUtlve. 

Brasil's  Central  Bank  and  Ministry  of  Pl- 
nance  are  represented  in  their  debt  renego- 
tiation talks  by  WUllam  D.  Rogers,  a  part- 
ner In  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Arnold  & 
Porter  and  a  former  undersecretary  of  State 
for  economic  affairs.  The  Brazilian  comput- 
er Industry,  facing  an  unfair  trade  practices 
case,  has  hired  I-A.  Motley  and  Co.,  a  Wash- 
ington consulting  firm  headed  by  Lang- 
home  A.  Motley,  former  D.S.  ambassador  to 
Brazil  and  former  assistant  secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  affairs.  One  of  the 
vice  presldenU  of  that  firm  is  Claud  I.  Ging- 
rich, former  general  counsel  of  the  \3S. 
Trade  Representatives  office. 

"These  people  have  a  particular  set  of 
knowledge  gained  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
this  country, "  said  Pat  Choate,  director  of 
the  office  of  policy  analysis  In  Washington 
for  TRW  Inc. 

"The  one  thing  we  need  is  the  absolute 
certainty  tl«t  those  that  represent  the 
United  SUtes  are  not  using  their  position  as 
a  means  of  developing  a  client  list." 

Choate  does  not  want  to  deny  nations  rep- 
resenUtion,  but  he  noted  that  "there  Is 
marvelous  talent  in  this  town  .  .  .  that  has 
not  held  high  government  office." 

As  might  be  expected.  NIC  lobbyisU  with 
government  service  see  nothing  improper 
about  theU-  representation.  "This  is  a  very 
complex  country,"  said  one,  "and  It  Is  criti- 
cal that  an  outsider  seek  an  Insider's 
advice." 

•The  threat  to  X5&.  International  competi- 
tiveness does  not  come  from  K  Street 
[where  many  Washington  lobbjrlsts  have 
their  offices],  its  on  the  shop  floor  of  Amer- 
ican factories."  said  another  NIC  lobbyist. 

OpponenU  of  the  Kaptur-Wolpe  bill  say 
that  singling  out  those  who  represent  for- 
eigners stirs  up  xenophobic  passions.  The 
bill  would  create  a  distinction  between  rep- 
resenting foreign  shoe  producers  and  repre- 
senting American  shoe  importers  when  it 
can  be  argued  that  the  Interests  of  both 
hurt  American  manufacturers,  the  lobbyists 
point  out.  And  they  note  that  the  bill  ig- 
nores much  more  flagrant  revolving-door 
practices  In  the  Pentagon  and  exempts  con- 
gressional staff  and  former  Members  of 
Congress. 

Finally,  opponents  argue  that  the  bill 
would  deny  former  public  officials  the  right 
to  pursue  what,  for  many,  has  been  their 


life's  work.  "In  government,  I  was  a  defend- 
er of  free  trade  and  the  InteresU  of  poor 
countries,"  said  a  NIC  lobbyist.  "In  the  pri- 
vate sector.  I'm  still  doing  the  same  thing. 
What  am  I  suppose  to  do,  handle  divorce 

cases?" 

A  better  approach,  some  observers  say, 
would  be  stricter  enforcement  of  the  For- 
eign AgenU  Registration  Act,  which  re- 
quires a  detaUed  accounting  of  American 
lobbying  for  foreigners.  Many  foreign  repre- 
sentatives file  cxu^ory  information,  and  the 
Justice  Department  rarely  follows  up. 

Moreover,  under  the  1978  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act,  there  Is  already  a  lifetime  ban 
on  former  government  officials  representing 
a  client  before  an  executive  branch  agency 
on  Issues  in  which  the  official  was  directly 
Involved.  And  senior  employees  are  covered 
by  a  one-year  ban  on  any  direct  contact 
with  the  government  agency  that  most  re- 
cently employed  them. 

Many  observers  say  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent Influence  peddling  Is  more  detailed  In- 
formation on  who  represents  whom  for  how 
much.  At  the  same  time,  they  say,  the  U.S. 
government  should  demand  that  foreign 
governments  make  It  easier  for  U.S.  firms  to 
be  represented  in  the  trade  poUcymaklng 
process  in  foreign  countries.  No  foreign  gov- 
ernment b«ireaucracie8  are  as  open  to  lobby- 
ing as  the  American  government  Is,  and 
while  the  Reagan  Administration  Is  pushing 
the  Japanese  for  greater  access.  It  has  not 
made  the  Issue  a  priority  with  NIC  govern- 
ments. 


Th«  SnvicE  Road  To  thb  Gkavt  Tkaih 
(By  Howard  Wolpe  and  BCarcy  Kaptur) 
Washihotoh.— There  is  a  wonderful  way 
to  get  rich  quick  In  this  town. 

First,  you  join  the  White  House  staff,  or 
an  Intelligence  agency,  or  a  big  department. 
Then  you  quit.  Then  you  quadruple  your 
income  by  peddling  sensitive  Information 
and  your  palace  connections  to  foreign 
buyers. 

The  money  is  certainly  out  there.  In  1984, 
according  to  Justice  Department  records. 
Japanese  interests  (private  and  governmen- 
tal) spent  nearly  $19.9  million.  West 
German  Interests  $18.9  million  and  Canadi- 
an interests  $16  million— all  to  oil  their 
American  connections.  Numerous  other  na- 
tions also  reported  large  outlays  for  the 
same  purpose. 

What  is  especially  disquieting  is  that  a 
growing  number  of  Americans  who  once 
held  sensitive  positions  in  Government  have 
hired  themselves  out  to  these  interests. 

Mlciiael  K.  Deaver.  President  Reagan's 
former  deputy  chief  of  staff,  sells  the  serv- 
ices of  his  consulting  firm  to  clienU  such  as 
the  Singapore  Government  and  Internation- 
al (Cultural  Society  of  Korea. 

Eugene  T.  Rossldes,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  TreasiUT.  is  a  member  of  a  law 
firm  representing  French  financial  Inter- 
ests. 

William  E.  Colby,  former  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,  is  a  partner  In  a  consulting 
firm  that  represente  the  Embassy  of  Thai- 
land and  Brazilian  steel  and  shoe  Interests. 
Richard  V.  Allen,  once  President  Reagan's 
national  security  adviser,  is  on  retainer  from 
the  Japanese  steel  industry  and  sings  the 
praises  of  a  second  Panama  Canal  so  that 
Japan  can  more  easily  Import  Brazilian  Iron 
ore. 

Officials  from  the  Trade  Representative's 
Office  have  shown  perhaps  the  most  prow- 
ess at  marketing  their  Government  experi- 
ence abroad.  Doral  S.  Cooper,  who  was  As- 
sistant Trade  Representative,  has  been  re- 


cruited by  Mr.  Deaver's  firm:  alumnus  Steve 
U  Lande  is  now  with  a  constiltlng  firm  that 
has  earned  hiuidreds  of  thousands  lobbying 
for  Nissan:  and  John  B.  Rehm,  the  Trade 
Offices  general  counsel,  graduated  to  the 
more  lucrative  services  of  Airbus  Induatriea, 
In  France,  as  weU  as  Toyota,  Nlaaan  and 
Subaru.  Eric  I.  Garflnkel.  Trade  Office  at- 
torney, took  a  detour  to  a  White  House  por- 
tion where  he  was  involved  in  the  debate 
over  whether  to  apply  sanctions  against  the 
Japanese  machine-tool  industry  (the  Japa- 
nese won).  Now  he's  with  a  law  firm  where 
lUs  most  Important  client  is  the  Japanese 
Machine  Tool  Association. 

When  people  are  leaping  from  Govern- 
ment to  foreign-Interest  lobbies  with  a 
nimble  grace  that  would  make  Ginger 
Rogers  envloxis,  public  policy  can  be  com- 
promised two  ways.  First,  every  high  official 
comes  to  realize  that  when  he  negotiates 
with  a  foreign  government  on  trade  Issues, 
foreign  aid,  arms  sales  or  whatever,  he  may 
be  sitting  across  from  some  very  generous 
potential  employers.  It's  not  hard  to  Imma- 
glne  him  directing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's generosity  accordingly. 

Moreover,  once  he  becomes  a  lobbyist,  he 
deploys  a  vast  amount  of  Information, 
cachet  and  connections— all  acquired  at  the 
taxpayers  expense— to  enrich  himself  and 
his  cllenU.  This  means  Michigan  farmers 
and  Ohio  factory  workers  are  financing  a 
giant  finishing  school  for  potential  lobby- 
ists. It's  trickle-up  theory  made  real. 

One  can  moralize  about  all  this  forever. 
But  there's  more  modest,  sensible  response: 
prohibiting  high-level  Federal  employees 
from  representing  any  foreign  principal  In 
Its  dealings  with  our  Government  for  10 
years  after  they  leave  office. 

This  would  not  usher  In  a  reign  of  disin- 
terested philospher-klngs.  nor  magically 
eliminate  the  $148  billion  IntemaUonal 
trade  deficit,  nor  guarantee  that  our  foreign 
aid  programs  would  dispense  their  largesse 
more  prudently.  But  It  could  well  mean  that 
some  of  our  highest  officials  would  be  less 
distracted  from  their  duties  by  the  glitter- 
ing temptation  of  a  future  lobbying  retain- 
er. They  might  not  live  quite  so  happily 
ever  after,  but  the  rest  of  us  probably 
would.  For  that  alone,  such  a  measure  is 
worthwhile.* 
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By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  Mathias): 
S.  2177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  revise 
the  grounds  for  exclusion  of  aliens 
from  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

UOflGKATIOM  BXCLDSION  AMKNSIfXirrS  ACT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which  will 
help  stop  what  has  become  for  the 
United  States  a  national  embarrass- 
ment. 

More  than  30  years  ago.  Congress 
overrode  President  Harry  Truman's 
veto,  and  passed  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952— also  known  as 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act— esUbllsh- 
ing  our  modem  Immigration  laws.  Part 
of  this  law  contains  a  list  of  33  provi- 
sions under  which  aliens,  both  nonim- 
migrants (visitors)  and  immigrants 
(permanent)  may  be  excluded.  Some 
of  the  exclusions  on  the  list  like  Insan- 
ity, criminal  history,  and  disease,  were 


included  in  this  statute  for  sound  rea- 
sons. However,  given  the  tenor  of  the 
times  and  the  mood  of  the  country 
during  that  period  of  American  histo- 
ry, it  is  easy  to  imdentand  how  some 
less  than  desirable  provisions  ended  up 
on  the  books. 

Three  provisions  in  particular  are 
the  cause  of  this  concern.  Even  cur- 
rent administration  officials  such  as 
Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  Shultz  have 
questioned  their  necessity.  Specifical- 
ly, section  212(a)  (27)  and  (29)  permit 
the  exclusion  of  those  whose  presence 
in  the  United  Stetes  might  be  "preju- 
dicial to  the  public  Interest"  or  "sub- 
versive to  the  national  security." 
These  have  caused  some  problems  be- 
cause of  differing  interpretations  of 
what  those  terms  mean.  A  third  provi- 
sion, section  212(a)(28)  goes  farther  by 
excluding  those  with  differing  political 
philosophies.  It  is  the  provision  which 
has  been  most  frequently  Invoked. 

Under  current  procedures,  these  ex- 
clusions are  applied  to  visitors  who 
want  to  enter  for  a  limited  period  of 
time  as  well  as  to  those  who  seek  to 
enter  as  permanent  residents.  Wheth- 
er it  would  be  desirable  to  apply  differ- 
ent standards  to  visitors  and  perma- 
nent residents  is  something  that  we 
should  consider  over  a  longer  period  of 
time.  The  legislation  that  I  am  offer- 
ing today,  however,  applies  only  to 
those  visitors  who  apply  to  come  to 
this  country  for  a  short  period  of  time 
to  speak,  give  lectures,  participate  in 
conferences,  or  to  simply  visit  rela- 
tives. 

My  bill  simply  says  that  "notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  no  one  shall  be  denied  a  nonimmi- 
grant visa  because  of  his  or  her  lawful 
political  beliefs,  activities,  or  associa- 
tions." 

The  provisions  in  current  law  have 
excluded  Graham  Greene,  English 
novelist;  Carlos  Puentes,  Mexican  nov- 
elist; Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez,  novelist 
and  Nobel  laureate:  C^sezlaw  Milosz, 
Polish  Nobel  laureate,  and  a  host  of 
other  writers,  artists,  and  scientists 
from  whom  United  States  citizens 
could  have  benefited. 

The  most  recent  and  vivid  example 
of  how  foolish  and  outdated  are  the 
laws  in  this  area  is  Farley  Mowat.  a 
Canadian  writer  who  wrote  "Never 
Cry  Wolf."  About  20  years  ago,  Mowat 
protested  because  B-S2's  were  fljrlng 
over  his  timbered  land.  Last  year,  he 
was  invited  to  come  here  to  give  a  lec- 
ture about  wolves.  He  found  he  was  on 
the  excludable  list  because  he  had  pro- 
tested those  planes.  When  Canada 
protested  his  presence  on  the  list,  we 
relented.  But  the  distinguished  writer 
refused  to  come  to  the  United  States 
and  has  not  been  here  since. 

Hortensia  de  Allende,  the  widow  of 
the  former  President  of  Chile,  Salva- 
dor Allende  Gossens,  is  another  exam- 
ple of  how  foolish  this  law  is.  In  1983. 
the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  San  Fran- 


cisco invited  her  to  speak  at  the  cele- 
bration of  International  Women's 
Day.  She  was  also  going  to  ipeak  with 
representatives  of  local  Chilean 
groups  and  to  visit  ujiiversitles  in  the 
bay  area.  But  because  the  State  De- 
partment deemed  that  her  entry 
would  be  "prejudicial  to  the  public  in- 
terest," she  was  denied  a  visa. 

There  Is  another  that  Involves  an 
academic  from  my  State  of  Illinois. 
Leszek  Kolakowskl  teaches  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. Professor  Kolakowskl  was  re- 
cently chosen  by  the  National  Council 
on  the  Humanities,  the  Presldentially 
appointed  supervisory  body  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
to  deliver  the  annual  Jefferson  Lec- 
ture in  May.  which  Is  the  most  prestig- 
ious and  highly  respected  award  in  the 
humanities.  He  Is  also  the  recipient  of 
the  prestigious  MacArthur  Prize 
which  is  given  to  a  handfull  of  excep- 
tional figures  in  academia  and  public 
life.  When  he  applies  for  a  visa  to  get 
back  to  Chicago,  he  has  to  fill  out  a 
form  that  asks  him  "Are  you  or  have 
you  ever  been  .  .  ,  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Partjr?"  He  writes  down 
"Yes."  He  is  a  former  Communist.  But 
he  was  also  the  representative  in  the 
West  of  KOR.  the  Intellectual  group 
that  helped  give  birth  to  Solidarity  In 
Poland.  Yet,  because  of  the  ideological 
purity  test  he  must  now  go  through, 
he  often  finds  it  difficult  to  get  back 
to  Chicago  In  time  to  teach  classes  be- 
cause of  the  delays  Involved  in  this 
process. 

lix.  President,  Professor  Kolakowskl 
is  not  alone.  Last  year,  32,218  visitors 
were  deemed  "excludable"  under  the 
provisions  of  section  212(aK28).  In 
order  for  any  of  these  people  to  enter 
the  United  States  temporarily,  they 
must  receive  a  waiver  which  permits 
them  to  enter  for  a  specific  period  of 
time.  In  the  same  year,  31,527  or  98 
percent  of  the  applicants,  were  given 
waivers  which  allowed  them  to  enter, 
only  after  several  unnecessary  weeks 
of  delay.  The  point  to  be  made  here  is 
not  that  we  eventually  allow  most  ap- 
plicants to  enter.  The  real  concern  is 
that  our  statute  currently  contains  an 
ideological  screening  process  which  is 
contrary  to  one  of  our  most  basic 
tenets:  freedom  of  speech. 

There  are  some  personal  experiences 
I  have  had  throughout  the  years 
which  made  me  realize  some  of  the 
dangers  of  this  kind  of  law. 

I  remember  when  I  was  In  the  Army 
and  sUtioned  in  Germany.  During  a 
visit  to  London,  I  visited  Hyde  Park 
where  people  would  get  up  on  a  soap 
box  and  speak  on  any  subject.  The 
head  of  the  Communist  party  in 
London  was  giving  an  impassioned 
speech  about  the  virtues  of  commu- 
nism. I  remember  a  little  lady  with  a 
cockney  accent  shouted  at  him,  "How 
come  we  cannot  make  a  speech  in 
Moscow    like    you    are    making    In 


London?"  That,  Mr.  President.  Is 
really  the  basic  difference  between  our 
system  and  the  Soviet  sjrstem:  freedom 
of  expression  versus  suppression  of 
ideas. 

When  I  was  a  young  journalist,  a 
fellow  who  represented  Gerald  L.K. 
Smith's  organization  in  Kansas  which 
taught  anti-Semitism  and  other  forms 
of  racism  wanted  to  come  and  speak  in 
otir  town.  The  sheriff  of  our  county 
announced  that  this  man  was  not 
going  to  be  allowed  to  speak  in  our 
ooimty.  The  sheriff's  decision,  at  the 
time,  was  very  popular.  After  writing 
an  editorial  against  the  decision.  I  con- 
tacted the  sheriff  and  said.  "It's  not 
up  to  you.  Sheriff,  to  decide  who 
speaks  and  who  does  not  speak.  In  this 
free  coimtry,  we  let  everyone  speak." 
And  so  finally,  they  let  the  man  come 
to  speak.  He  had  an  audience  of  10  or 
12  people  and.  surprisingly  enough, 
the  town  survived. 

The  founders  of  this  country  knew 
that,  as  a  nation  and  as  Individuals  we 
would  be  able  to  make  constructive 
and  wise  choices.  Alexander  Hamilton 
knew  this  when  he  said.  "The  citizens 
of  America  have  too  much  discern- 
ment to  be  argued  into  anarchy." 
Where  political  beliefs  have  strayed 
from  the  mainstream  of  American  po- 
litical thought,  the  American  people 
have  Inevitably  decided  how  best  to 
continue  their  democracy.  We  should 
resent  having  that  decision  made  for 
us  by  a  bureaucrat  basing  the  decision 
on  an  antiquated  law  which  limits  free 
speech. 

This  legislation  adds,  for  the  first 
time,  a  provision  which  will  exclude 
people  who  are  suspected  of  engaging 
In  terrorist  activities.  It  also  provides 
that  those  who  engage  in  activity 
which  would  violate  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  espionage, 
sabotage,  or  any  criminal  activity  will 
be  excluded.  These  are  the  kinds  of  ex- 
clusions we  need.  Not  a  test  which  de- 
termines the  applicant's  fitness  for  ad- 
mission solely  on  the  basis  of  his  or 
her  political  beliefs. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  be 
clear  on  what  this  bill  does.  First, 
those  visitors  who  a  consular  officer 
has  reason  to  believe  will  engage  in: 
sabotage:  espionage:  terrorism  and 
criminal  activities  will  not  be  allowed 
to  enter  this  country.  In  fact,  except 
for  the  provision  which  says  that  "no 
one  may  be  denied  a  temporary  visa 
because  of  his  or  her  political  beliefs", 
my  bill  leaves  current  law  unchanged. 
Also,  my  bill  leaves  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  where  It  is  today:  In  the 
hands  of  the  consular  official  or  the 
Attorney  General.  In  short,  this  legis- 
lation will  in  no  way  harm  or  weaken 
the  national  security  Interests  of  this 
country.  We  need  to  maintain  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  keep  violent  and  truly 
dangerous  people  out  permanently,  I 
am  Introducing  this  legislation,  howev- 
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er.  to  stop  the  unnecessary  embarrass- 
ment which  our  cvirrent  law  has 
caused  time  after  time  since  its  enact- 
ment over  30  years  ago.« 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  long  and  rocky  path  of  immigra- 
tion reform,  we  have  overlooked  a  sec- 
tion of  the  law  that  was  overbroad 
when  it  was  enacted,  overreaching  in 
its  ImplemenUtion.  I  am  speaking  of 
section  212  of  the  Immigration  and 
NaUonallty  Act  of  1962.  the  so-called 
McCarran- Walter  Act. 

Passed  over  the  veto  of  President 
Truman,  the  provisions  of  section  212 
of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  have 
been  responsible  for  excluding  from 
our  shores  foreign  writers,  artists,  in- 
tellectuals, and  political  leaders.  The 
liflt  of  those  prevented  from  entering 
our  country  because  of  their  political 
beliefs  includes  such  names  as  Parley 
Mowat.  CharUe  Chaplin,  Pierre  Tru- 
deau.  and  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez. 

Barring  individuals  and  groups  from 
the  United  States  solely  because  we  do 
not  like  what  they  say  or  what  they 
write  represents  a  danger  to  our  own 
values,  a  shroud  of  censorship  on  our 
own  people. 

Diversity,  dialog,  exchange  of  ideas 
are  the  life-giving  elements,  the  water 
and  air,  or  American  tradition;  exclu- 
sion, restriction,  repression  of  ideas 
are  the  features  of  in  more  troubled, 
less  confident  nations. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  a  legitimate 
right  and  duty  to  maintain  proper 
border  controls.  Those  controls  must 
be  all  the  more  effective  in  a  day  of  su- 
personic travel,  sophisticated  espio- 
nage, and  increased  resort  to  terror- 
ism. And  that  is  all  the  more  reason  to 
update  our  immigration  laws  so  offi- 
cials can  concentrate  on  true  threats 
to  our  national  security  and  public 
welfare. 

Today's  television  and  radio  bring 
right  Into  our  living  rooms  the  images 
and  voices  of  exponents  of  every  politi- 
cal and  artistic  tendency  from  around 
the  world.  To  deny  these  speakers 
entry  on  our  shores  insults  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  people,  as  well 
as  injuring  our  freedoms. 

There  are  33  categories  of  exclusions 
in  section  212(a)  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act.  Many  of  them  are  legiti- 
mate grounds  for  exclusion,  others 
perhaps  questionable  today. 

Today  I  Join  with  Senator  SmoH  in 
introducing  a  bill  that  will  provide 
some  of  the  reform  that  this  part  of 
our  immigration  law  needs.  This  bill 
would  prevent  Individuals  from  being 
denied  temporary  visas  because  of 
their  poUtical  views.  While  additional 
reforms  are  long  overdue,  this  bill 
brings  us  closer  to  ending  a  form  of 
censorship  that  intrudes  on  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  Americans  to 
hear  different  ideas  and  argimients. 

This  bill  also  adds  a  new  exclusion 
for  terrorist  activities.  I  have  some  res- 
ervations about  the  wisdom  of  a  spe- 


cial provision  of  this  sort;  acts  of  ter- 
rorism are  also  violations  of  criminal 
law.  and  therefore  grounds  for  exclu- 
sion already.  But  I  agree  that  a  reex- 
amination of  our  efforts  to  keep  ter- 
rorists out  of  our  country  would  be 
timely,  and  this  bill  may  provide  the 
occasion. 

I  congratulate  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  SimowI  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  issue,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  participating  in  hearings  In 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  this  im- 
portant legislation.* 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  2178.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  SUtes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AOMUnSTBATIVK  COKmZItCK  OF  THK  UHITU) 
8TATX8  AUTHOaiZATIOH  ACT 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I'm 
pleased  today  to  Introduce  legislation 
authorization  appropriations  for  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  amending  the 
Administrative  Conference  Act.  5 
U.S.C.  571-576. 

The  present  authorization  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  legislation  I  offer  today  will 
extend  the  authorization  for  an  addi- 
tional 4  year  period  at  the  same 
levels— <2,300.000— as  the  most  recent 
authorization  bill,  enacted  in  October. 
1982.  Public  Law  97-330. 

The  bill  will  also  make  an  additional 
change  In  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence Act.  as  requested  by  the  Confer- 
ence. It  will  raise  the  maxlmtun  size  of 
the  Conference  membership  from  91 
to  101.  with  a  proportionate  change  In 
the  number  of  members  appointed 
from  outside  the  Government. 

In  the  past,  the  Conference  has  been 
consistently  funded  below  the 
$2,300,000  figure  authorized.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Conference's  actual  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982  was  $1,103  million; 
fiscal  year  1983.  to  $1,159  million; 
fiscal  year  1984.  $1,123  million;  fiscal 
year  1985,  $1,480  million. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  appro- 
priations of  $1,430  million  may  be  re- 
duced to  $1,369  million  as  a  result  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  budget 
law. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  was  estab- 
lished as  a  permanent  Independent 
agency  by  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence Act  of  1964.  The  purpose  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  Is  to  study 
and  develop  Improvements  In  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  Federal  agencies  ad- 
minister regulatory,  benefit,  and  other 
Government  programs,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  agencies,  the 
Congress  and  others. 

The  Conference  consists  of  a  Chair- 
man, an  Executive  Board  and.  present- 
ly. 91  members— agency  heads,  private 
lawyers,    university    professors    and 


other  experts  in  administrative  law 
and  Government.  The  Conference 
meets  in  plenary  session  at  least  annu- 
ally. There,  the  members  debate  and 
vote  on  proposed  recommendations. 
These  recommendations  are  developed 
by  six  committees  of  the  member- 
ship—each with  broad  Jurisdiction  in  a 
nimiber  of  areas,  such  as  adjudication, 
administration.  Government  process. 
Judicial  review,  regulation  and  riile- 
maklng.  If  the  Conference  ultimately 
approves  a  recommendation.  It  Is  pub- 
lished and  transmitted  to  the  affected 
agency  or  to  the  Congress.  The  value 
of  the  Conference  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  recommendation  alone,  al- 
though a  significant  number  of  these 
recommendations  have  been  imple- 
mented. 

From  time  to  time,  the  Conference 
has  been  given  some  special  tasks.  One 
I  am  familiar  with  involves  developing 
and    monitoring    agency    procedures 
under  the  Ekiual  Access  to  Justice  Act, 
5  U.S.C.  504.  The  Conference  has  per- 
formed yeoman  service  In  this  area. 
The  Conference  also  serves  adminis- 
trative law  in  other  ways— testifying 
before  congressional  committees,  fa- 
cilitating Inter-agency  discussions  on 
regulatory    topics,    publishing    useful 
desk  books  on  administrative  law.  The 
1985  "Guide  to  Federal  Agency  Rule- 
making" and  the  more  recent  "Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Soim:ebook"   are 
two  examples  of  ACUS  publications 
that   must   be   at   the   fingertips   of 
anyone  Involved  In  administrative  law. 
The  Administrative  Conference  has 
become,  in  its  relatively  short  history, 
a  valuable  policy-neutral,  but  expert, 
forum  through  which   members  can 
conduct  continuing  studies  of  selected 
problems  Implicating  the  administra- 
tive process,  and  can  combine  their  ex- 
pertise In  cooperative  efforts  toward 
improving  the  fairness  and  efficiency 
of  such  procedures. 

In  oversight  hearings  before  my  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  the  Conference  amply  Justified 
renewal  of  its  authorization. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  sectlon- 
by-sectlon  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  3178 

Be  it  enacted  by  th*  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  State*  a/ 
America  in  Congreat  aatembled, 

SscnoH  1.  (a)  Section  573(a)  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
"91"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "101". 

(b>  Section  573(bK6)  of  tiUe  5,  t7nlted 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "36" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "40". 

Sk.  2.  Section  576  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$3,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  such  sums  not  to 
exceed  33.300,000  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1990.". 

Sacnon-BT-SicnoH  Ahaltsu 
Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
673  of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  which  de- 
scribes the  membership  of  the  Adminlstra- 
Uve  Conference  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  in- 
crease the  m^Timiim  membership  from  91 
to  101.  It  would  also  increase  from  36  to  40 
the  mfcTimiifn  number  of  members  from 
ouUide  the  Oovemment  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  section  673(bK6).  This  change  would 
preserve  the  present  ratio  of  the  Oovem- 
ment to  public  members. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
676  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  $2,300,000  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed 
$2,300,000.  for  the  AdmlnlstraUve  Confer- 
ence for  an  additional  4  fiscal  years  through 
September  30. 1990. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.  2179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  provide  for 
the  reduction  in  the  terms  of  office  of 
members  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

UDUcnoN  or  rntua  or  MWiwnw  op  thx 

RDDIAL  COMmmiCATIOIlS  COIOIISSIOR 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
reduce  the  terms  of  the  members  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion [FCC]  from  7  to  5  years.  In  1982, 
Congress  reduced  the  size  of  the  FCC 
from  seven  to  five  members.  Congress, 
however,  did  not  adjust  the  length  of 
the  Commissioners'  terms  from  7  to  5 
years.  As  a  result,  no  FCC  terms  will 
expire  in  1989  and  1990. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  new  President  elect- 
ed In  1988  might  not  be  able  to  ap- 
point any  member  to  the  FCC  until 
1991.  Second,  the  FCC  nomination 
hearings  provide  us  with  an  opportuni- 
ty to  oversee  FCC  activities  as  well  as 
to  examine  the  qualifications  of  a  par- 
tlciilar  candidate.  By  adjusting  the 
terms,  we  will  be  better  able  to  moni- 
tor general  FCC  policies. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing has  three  basic  provisions.  First,  it 
shortens  the  Commissioners'  terms 
from  7  to  5  years.  Second,  the  bill  ad- 
justs the  terms  of  two  seats  to  ensure 
that  a  term  expires  in  1989  and  1990. 
Finally,  the  bill  ensures  that  these 
changes  do  not  affect  the  terms  of  sit- 
ting Commissioners. 

This  legislation  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port on  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
is  supported  by  the  White  House  and 
the  FCC.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  btlL* 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  hlmielf, 
Mr.  Rmti,  Mi.  Ocas,  Mr.  Ma- 

THiAs,  and  Mr.  Sakbaiiu): 
8.  2180.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  activities  under  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation. 
pbubal  roM  paiviimoii  ams  oomaoL  act 

AUTROKIZATIOll 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize for  fiscal  year  1987  the  Federal 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974.  This  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $18.3  million,  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  for  the  National  Fire  Academy 
and  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration,  both 
of  which  are  within  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency.  Reauthor- 
ization of  this  act  is  critical  in  treating 
a  serious  national  problem.  Fire  is  one 
of  the  largest  causes  of  accidental 
death  and  property  damage  In  the 
United  States.  There  are  close  to  2.5 
million  fires  reported  In  this  country 
every  year.  The  United  States  has  the 
second  worst  fire  death  rate  in  the  in- 
dustrialized world.  In  1984  alone,  fires 
killed  more  than  6.000  people,  injured 
130.000.  and  destroyed  nearly  7.7  bU- 
lion  dollars'  worth  of  property.  These 
deaths  were  disproportionately  high 
among  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the 
very  young.  Although  these  are  grim 
statistics,  they  have  Improved  greatly 
since  the  Federal  Fire  Program  began. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Federal 
program  In  1974.  fire  deaths  have  de- 
clined by  30  percent. 

Although  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol is  primarily  a  local  concern,  the 
Federal  program  provides  vital  sup- 
port for  local  activities  through  re- 
search, development,  and  educational 
programs.  Reauthorization  of  this  bill 
will  provide  continued  support  for  fire 
prevention,  arson  control,  firefighter 
health  and  safety,  fire  daU  analysis, 
and  other  activities  at  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration,  and  will  provide  con- 
tinued support  for  the  educational  ac- 
tivities at  the  National  Fire  Academy. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  rejects  the 
administration's  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  U.S.  Fire  Administration.  At  my 
February  20, 1986,  hearing  on  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Program,  administration  wit- 
nesses stated  the  U.S.  Fire  Administra- 
tion should  be  eliminated  because  iU 
programs  would  be  continued  by  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector.  But,  Mr.  President,  at  the  very 
same  hearing  witnesses  from  States, 
local  government,  and  the  insurance 
industry  imanimously  rejected  the 
logic  behind  the  administration's  re- 
quest. 

Indeed,  aU  were  able  to  illustrate 
with  specific  examples  how  the  U.S. 
Fire  Administration  has  been  a  cata- 
lyst In  starting  new  and  effective  fire 
prevention  and  safety  efforts.  Only  as 
a  result  of  the  leadership  of  the  U.S. 
Fire  Administration  were  State  and 


local  governments,  azul  the  private 
sector,  willing  to  contribute  their  own 
funds  and  effort  to  a  project.  In  this 
case,  Mr.  President,  it  U  clearly  the 
leadenhlp  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
that  is  helping  all  of  us  tocm  on  find- 
ing solutions  to  the  terrible,  and  un- 
neceaiary,  fire  problem  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  restore  the  administration's 
proposed  elimination  of  the  travel  sti- 
pends and  lodging  costs  for  studenU  at 
the  National  Fire  Academy.  Former 
students  have  Informed  us  that  one  of 
the  greatest  asseU  of  the  academy  is 
the  chance  to  meet  firefighters  from 
all  over  this  country,  and  share  ideas 
and  experiences.  Without  the  travel 
stipends,  the  academy  could  turn  into 
a  regional  training  center,  thereby 
eliminating  one  of  its  most  valuable 
functions. 

All  Senators  should  know  that  this 
bill  also  works  toward  a  reduction  of 
the  Federal  deficit.  It  would  imple- 
ment a  17-percent  cut  below  last  year's 
authorized  level,  and  represents  a  4- 
percent  reduction  from  the  current 
spending  level. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  those  Sena- 
tors who  are  familiar  with  these  pro- 
grams realize  that  past  management 
problems  within  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  combined 
with  the  administration's  persistent 
budget-cutting  proposals,  have  signifi- 
cantly reduced  morale  within  the  fire 
programs.  Recent  tmprovemenU  in 
management  have  started  the  momen- 
ttmi  moving  in  the  right  direction.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  this  body  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  as  a  show  of  sup- 
port for  the  National  Fire  Academy 
and  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration,  and 
for  the  valiant  firefighters  of  this 
country  who  risk  their  lives  In  order  to 
protect  our  health,  safety,  and  proper- 
ty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of   the   measure   be   printed   in   the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2180 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hou$e  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  StatM  a/ 
America  in  Congre—  aatembled.  That  sec- 
tion 17(f)  of  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974  (16  U.S.C.  2316(f)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  BtrUditg  "is"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "are";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  the  following:  "and  $18,300,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1987".« 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Gorton  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  reauthorize 
activities  under  the  Federal  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1974.  This 
legislation  Is  both  timely  and  urgently 
needed  in  view  of  the  President's  fiscal 
1987  budget  which  proposes  to  abolish 
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the  UA  Plre  AdmlnlstraUon  [USPAl 
•nd  to  decrease  by  23  percent  funding 
for  the  National  Plre  Academy. 

The  U.S.  F*lre  Administration  and 
the  National  Fire  Academy  In  Emmits- 
burg.  MD.  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  dramatic  reduction  In 
106s  of  life  due  to  fires.  Through 
public  education,  arson  prevention, 
technology  development,  and  fire- 
fighter training  and  outreach  pro- 
grams, fire  deaths  have  declined  30 
percent  since  our  National  Fire  Pro- 
gram began  in  1974. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  National  Plre  Program 
has  outlived  its  usefulness  or  is  no 
longer  needed.  Plre  continues  to  be  a 
major  problem  in  the  United  States. 
Nationally,  some  8,000  people  die  and 
300,000  more  are  injured  in  fires  each 
year.  The  annual  death  toll  is  nearly 
20  times  the  number  of  deaths  caused 
by  all  the  other  kinds  of  natxiral  disas- 
ters combined.  The  financial  loss— $5 
billion  a  year  in  property  damage— is 
also  staggering. 

Congress  has  a  serious  responsibility 
to  support  and  encourage  a  strong 
Federal  fire  prevention  and  control 
effort.  We  cannot  abandon  local  fire- 
fighters in  their  efforts  to  deal  with  a 
problem  of  this  magnitude.  The  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing  today  will 
ensure  that  the  USFA  and  the  Nation- 
al Plre  Academy  can  continue  to  play 
a  vital  role  in  preventing  and  control- 
ling loss  of  life  and  property  due  to 
fires.  The  $18.3  million  authorized  will 
also  ensure  that  travel  stipends  and 
lodging  costs  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
vided for  firefighters  attending  train- 
ing sessions  at  the  National  Plre  Acad- 
emy. In  my  view,  continued  funding  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  tremen- 
dous service  that  these  programs  pro- 
vide to  our  country. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
Senator  Gorton  and  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  bill  and  in  pressing  for  its 
early  consideration.* 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Braolet,    Mr.    Wdckkr. 
and  Mr.  Keniisdt): 
S.  2181.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "Con- 
struction Industry  Labor  Law  Amend- 
ments of  1986":  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

COHSTHUCnOH  OTrCSTRY  LABOR  L*W 
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•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Construction 
Industry  Labor  Law  Amendments  of 
1986.  My  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Bradlet,  Senator  WncKXR. 
and  Senator  KsmfCDT,  are  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  HJl.  281. 
which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman 
Clay.  H.R.  281  was  the  subject  of 
hearings  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations  on  May 
21.  1985.  The  full  Committee  on  Edu- 


cation and  Labor  reported  the  bill  fa- 
vorably on  October  17,  1985,  and  it  is 
now  on  the  House  Calendar  awaiting 

action. 

In  response  to  growing  claims  of 
unfair  practices  in  construction  indus- 
try labor  relations,  this  bill  was  draft- 
ed to  increase  the  stability  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  the  building  and 
construction  Industry.  It  amends  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  [NLRA] 
to  effectively  end  the  practice  of  set- 
ting up  so-caUed  "double-breasted"  op- 
erations by  construction  firms  seeking 
to  avoid  the  application  of  collectively 
bargained  agreements.  It  defines  a 
single  employer  in  the  following 
manner 

In  the  construction  Indiistry,  any  two  or 
more  business  entitles  performing  or  other- 
wise conducting  or  supervising  the  same  or 
simUar  work,  in  the  same  or  in  different  ge- 
ographic areas,  and  having  any  direct  or  in- 
direct common  ownership,  management  or 
control,  shall  be  deemed  a  single  employer. 
Occasionally,  employers  set  up  sepa- 
rate subsidiary  corporations  for  the 
purpose  of  bidding  on  construction 
work  on  a  nonunion  basis,  and  the  di- 
visions may  compete  against  each 
other  for  the  same  work.  Under  these 
circumstances,  employers  can  shift 
work  previously  performed  under  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  to  the 
nonunion  affiliate  corporation.  When 
employers  form  a  new.  nonunion  sub- 
sidiary to  perform  exactly  the  same 
work  as  a  unionized  subsidiary,  the 
company  violates  the  law  if  it  refuses 
to  apply  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  to  both  operations.  Other- 
wise, they  are  permitted  to  freely  cir- 
cxunvent  their  collective  bargaining 
agreements  by  setting  up  another 
company. 

My  bill  also  amends  section  8(f)  of 
the  NLRA  to  grant  lawful,  prehlre 
agreements  in  the  construction  indus- 
try the  binding  status  of  agreements 
reached  with  a  majority  representa- 
tive. Under  present  law,  prehire  agree- 
ments may  be  repudiated  by  employ- 
ers after  they  have  taken  full  advan- 
tage of  their  benefits.  These  agree- 
ments enable  employers  to  leam  labor 
costs  for  placing  bids,  and  provide 
them  with  a  readily  available  supply 
of  skilled  workers  from  hiring  halls. 
This  bill  would  assure  that  prehire 
agreements  be  treated  as  binding  until 
a  democratic  election  shows  that  the 
union  has  lost  Its  majority  support. 

Under  the  NLRA,  as  amended,  pre- 
hire agreements  recognizing  the  union 
as  the  collective  bargaining  represent- 
ative for  the  workers  and  establishing 
wages  and  working  conditions  may  be 
signed  before  the  workers  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  contract  are  hired.  There 
are  logical  reasons  for  this.  The  tran- 
sient nature  of  construction  work  dif- 
fers, for  example,  from  factory  work 
performed  by  a  sUble  set  of  employees 
in  a  fixed  location  over  long  periods  of 
time.  Due  to  the  very  nature  of  con- 


struction projects,  workers  may  work 
on  several  different  projects  for  sever- 
al different  employers  in  a  given  year. 
Problems,  however,  have  arisen.  En- 
tering a  prehire  agreement  is  strictly 
voluntary.  If  the  agreement  is  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  employer,  the  workers 
or  the  union  must  seek  recognition  by 
petitioning  the  NLRB  for  an  election. 
Since  many  projects  last  only  for  a  few 
months,  the  NLRB  often  will  not  con- 
duct a  representation  election.  Fur- 
ther, the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  [NLRB]  and  the  courts  have 
permitted  employers  to  repudiate 
their  prehire  agreements.  This  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
congressional  intent  of  the  NLRA's 
special  provisions  for  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  Industry  and  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  of  this  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
In  Its  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 
Thank  you.  B4r.  President. 
There  being  no  objection,  this  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  ouetrMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Construction 
Industry  Labor  Law  Amendments  of  1986." 
Sk.  2.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  X5S.C.  151(2))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  construc- 
tion industry,  any  two  or  more  business  en- 
titles performing  or  otherwise  conducting  or 
supervising  the  same  or  similar  work,  in  the 
same  or  In  different  geographical  areas,  and 
having  any  direct  or  Indirect  comrion  own- 
ership, management  or  control,  shall  be 
deemed  a  single  employer.". 

(b)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  (29  V&.C. 
158(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"Whenever  the  collective  bargaining  in- 
volves employees  of  a  business  entity  com- 
prising part  of  a  single  employer  in  the  con- 
struction Industry,  as  defined  in  section  2(2) 
of  this  Act.  the  duty  to  bargain  collectively, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  shall  in- 
clude the  duty  to  apply  the  terms  of  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  between  such 
business  entity  and  a  labor  organization  to 
all  other  business  entitles  comprising  the 
single  employer  within  the  geographical 
area  covered  by  the  agreement.". 

(c)  Section  8<f)  of  such  Act  (29  DJ5.C. 
158(f))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "geographical  area:"  in 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "geographic  area.  An  agreement 
lawfully  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  impose  the  same  obligations  under  this 
Act  as  an  agreement  made  with  a  majority 
representative  pursuant  to  section  9(a):"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  section  and  the  following  new 
proviso:  ":  Provided  furiher.  That  any  agree- 
ment lawfully  made  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  repudiated  only  after  the  Board 
certifies  the  results  of  an  election  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  9(c).  in  which  a  majority 
of  employees  in  an  appropriate  bargaining 
unit    selects    a    bargaining    representative 


other  than  the  labor  organisation  with 
which  such  acreemait  waa  made  or  chooaea 
not  to  be  represented  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion".* 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  BCr.  Dditoh,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Brad- 
let.  Mr.  BuBDicK.  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Ntnm,  Mr.  Zorihsky,  Mr. 
SntoH,     Mr.     McClxtrb.     Mr. 
Warner.     Mr.     Wilson,     Mr. 
Cochran,  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.J.  Res.  293.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  May  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Child  Safety  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HATIOIIAL  CBUJ)  SARTT  M OlfTH 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  Senate  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  as  "National  Child  Safety  Aware- 
ness Month."  The  purpose  of  designat- 
ing this  month  is  to  increase  the 
public  awareness  of  how  to  prevent 
the  victimization  of  children.  More  at- 
tention needs  to  be  focused  on  the 
need  to  aid  missing  children,  abused 
children,  children  exploited  by  por- 
nographers,  pimps,  and  drug  dealers. 

During  this  month  we  will  highlight 
the  efforts  of  dedicated  individuals 
and  organizations  that  are  actively  in- 
volved in  child  safety  and  protection 
efforts.  The  efforts  of  these  organiza- 
tions will  be  made  widely  available  to 
public  and  private  sectors,  along  with 
successful  strategies  for  preventing 
child  victimization.  Many  child  safety 
programs  have  been  developed  nation- 
wide. In  the  State  of  Florida,  various 
State  and  private  nonprofit  child 
safety  programs  exist  today,  including 
the  Crime  Commission,  which  spon- 
sors a  Youth  Crime  Awarenesss  Con- 
ference, the  State  of  Florida's  Guardi- 
an Ad  Litem  Program,  giving  the 
courts  authority  to  appoint  volunteer 
guardians  to  represent  the  child's  in- 
terests in  child  protection  proceedings. 
The  Adam  Walsh  Child  Resource 
Center,  which  distributes  an  educa- 
tional program.  The  Children's  Rights 
of  America,  that  actively  solicits  pho- 
tographs of  missing  children  to  the 
media  nationwide,  the  Dee  Scofield 
Awareness  Program,  providing  search 
guidance  counseling,  the  Missing  Chil- 
dren Help  Center,  and  the  Missing 
Children  Information  Clearinghouse. 
Protecting  our  children  is  a  top  con- 
cern, and  increasing  private  corpora- 
tions' and  organizations'  collaboration 
in  this  area  will  further  the  fight 
against  child  abuse.  Child  victimiza- 
tion affects  us  all  in  our  commitment 
to  children. 

ttx.  President,  the  following  is  a  par- 
tial list  of  organizations  and  compa- 
nies that  have  been  active  in  child 
safety  efforts.  This  list  is  by  no  means 
excluBlve.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
many  other  fine  organizations  that  I 
have  inadvertently  left  off  this  list  and 
I  hope  that  many  more  will  join  us  in 
the  months  and  years  to  come. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Private  Nonprofit  Child  Safety  Initiatives. 

Aunt  Martha's  Outreach  Program. 

Boys  Clubs  of  America. 

Child  Help  USA. 

Crime  Commlaslon.  Inc. 

Defense  for  Children  Intematlonal-nSA. 

Oeneral  Federation  of  Women  Clubt. 

Kids  Information  on  Dedication  Solution. 
Inc. 

Midland  Rape  Crisis  Center. 

National  Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited 
Children. 

National  Child  Safety  CouncU. 

National  CMme  Prevention  CouncU. 

National  Fingerprint  Center  for  Missing 
Children. 

The  National  Networit  of  Runaway  and 
Youth  Servloet. 

Parents  Anonymous, 

Play  it  Safe. 

Red  Flag,  Oreen  nag  Resouroes.  Rape 
and  Abuse  Crisis  Center. 

Safety  Time  Oames. 

Sears-Roebuck  foundation. 

Theatre  rv. 

Child  Find. 

Chlldkeyppera  IntematlonaL 

Children's  Rights  of  America, 

Child  Save. 

Childseekers. 

Child  Watch. 

Child  W  JLT.C.H. 

Commission  on  Missing  and  Exploited 
Children. 

Community,  Runaway  and  Youth  Serv- 
ices. 

Dee  Scofield  Awareness  Program. 

Exploited  Children's  Help  Organization. 

Families  Aware  of  Childhood  Trauma. 

Family  and  Friends  of  Missing  Children. 

FIND  ME. 

Find  My  Child  Support  Network. 

Find  the  Children. 

Foundation  to  Find  and  Protect  America's 
Children. 

Friends  of  ChUd  Find. 

Hide  and  Seek  Foundation. 

Home  Run:  A  National  Search  for  Missing 
Children. 

Kentucky  Alliance  for  Exploited  and  Miss- 
ing Children. 

Keven  Collins  Foundation  for  Mlwing 
Children. 

Lost  Child  Network. 

LouisvUle/Jefferson  County  E^zplolted 
and  Missing  Child  Unit 

Missing  Children  Help  Center. 

Missing  Children  Information  Clearing- 
house. 

IClaslng  Children  of  Allegheny  County. 

Missing  Children  of  America. 

Missing  Children  of  Greater  Washington. 

Missing  Children's  Project. 

Missing  Person's  Center  of  Nueces 
County. 

National  Child  Search. 

New  England  K.I.DJ3. 

New  Jersey  Commission  on  Missing  Per- 
sons. 

Ocean  County  Commission  on  Exploited 
and  Missing  Children. 

Oklahoma  ParenU  Against  ChUd  Stealing. 

Orange  County  Search  and  Rescue. 

Parents  Against  Molesters. 

Project:  Missing  Children. 

Protect  the  Children. 

Reach  Out  Center  for  Missing  Children. 


Recover  the  ChUdren. 

Search  Reports. 

Services  for  the  Miaslng. 

Society  for  Young  Victims. 

Soctety'i  League  Against  Molestattoo. 

Stephanie  Roper  Committee. 

Thursday's  Child  Runaway  Outreach  Pro- 
gram. 

Top  Priority:  ChUdren 

Vanished  ChUdren't  Alllanoe. 

Victims  of  Violence:  Victims'  RlghU  Advo- 
cates 

Windsor  Missing  ChUdren. 

ACTION. 

Alaska  JuvenUe  Crime  Commission. 

American  Youth  Work  Center. 

Children  in  Crisis. 

ChUd-SJLF.E. 

Committee  for  ChUdren. 

Friends  of  ChUd  Find.  Inc. 

Friends  of  Missing  ChUdren. 

Institute  for  Youth  Advocacy-Covenant 
House. 

JuvenUe  Justice  CHearlnghouse. 

National  Clearinghouse  on  ChUd  Abuse 
and  Neglect. 

National  CoaUtion  for  ChUdren't  Justice. 

National  Committee  for  the  PreventiMi  of 
ChUd  Abuse. 

National  Legal  Resouroes  Center  for  ChUd 
Advocacy  and  Protection. 

National  Organization  for  Victim  Assist- 
ance 

Parents  of  Murdered  ChUdren. 

Portraits  International  Corporation. 

Runaway  Assistance  Program. 

Springfield  ChUd  Abuse  Resources. 

Private  Sector  Involved  in  CHiUd  Safety 
Initiatives. 

Acada  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  Advertising  CouncU. 

ADVO. 

Aetna  life  and  Casualty. 

American  Dental  Association. 

American  Oss  Association. 

American  Legion  C%Ud  Welfare  Founda- 
tion. Inc. 

Atlantic  BeU. 

Avis.  Inc. 

Beklni  Van  Lines. 

Carvel  Ice  Oeam  Stores. 

Chevron. 

Chorus  Data  System. 

Commercial  Union  Insurance  Company. 

Comtron  Corp. 

CUNA  Mutual  Insurance  Group. 

Dancer  Fitzgerald  Sample,  Inc. 

Federated  Group. 

The  Ford  Foundation. 

Oeneral  Mills,  Inc. 

IBM  Inc. 

Jack  Rabbit  Lines,  Inc. 

John  D.  and  Catherine  MacArthur  Foun- 
dation. 

K-Mart  and  Guardian  Corporation. 

Levi  Strauss,  Inc. 

Loeb  Foundation. 

Marvel  Comic  Inc. 

McArthur  Dairy. 

Metro  Division. 

MobU  OU  Company. 

National  Association  of  Stock  Car  Auto- 
mobUe  Racers. 

NaUona*  Video.  Inc. 

Nestle  Food.  Inc. 

Parade  Publications. 

Potlatch.  Corporations. 

QuaUty  Inns  International. 

RKO-Televlsion. 

Ringllng  Brothers  and  Bamum  and  BaUey 
Circus. 

Safety  Time  Games. 

Safeway,  Inc. 

Shaw-Burton. 
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South  Carolina  Electric  and  Om  Compa- 
ny. 
Southland. 
Sun  Belt  Video,  Inc. 
Supennarket  Communications. 
Texlxe.  .        . 

The  National  RetaU  DrugglsU  Aasoda- 

tlon. 
Trail  ways. 
WVUE-T.V. 

Wendy's  International.  Inc. 
Woolworth  Company.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
8.  8 

At  the  request  of  14r.  Chahstor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr  NicKLis]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  DAmato]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  8,  a  bill  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America.  Inc. 

8.  881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kkwhkdy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYWiHAH]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  881.  a  bUl  to  extend  tiUe 
X  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  for 
3  years. 

8.  1392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[B4r.  Stiwwis]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1292.  a  bill  to  amend  title  VII 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  in  order  to 
apply  coimtervailing  duties  with  re- 
spect to  resource  input  subsidies. 

S.  1446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ahdhbws,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1446.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  improve  veter- 
ans' benefits  for  former  prisoners  of 
wars. 

8.  1700 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prbssuer.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1700.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  106 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram for  members  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve to  additional  programs  of  educa- 
tion. 

8.  1733 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatbs.  the 
name  of  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KnmiDYl  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1723.  a  bill  to  establish  pUot 
program  to  develop  methods  for  par- 
ents of  children  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  eight,  who  may  be  emotional- 
ly at  risk,  to  enroll  in  adult  literacy 
programs  in  which  they  will  acquire 
the  skills  necessary  to  prepare  their 
children  for  school  and  enhance  their 
children's  educational  achievement 
through  home  learning. 

'    8.  1833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmohd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Olshh]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


1822  a  bill  to  amend  the  Copyright 
Act  in  section  801  of  tlUe  17,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  the  manu- 
facturing and  public  distribution  of 
certain  copyrighted  material. 

8.  1950 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stattord]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1950,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disal- 
low deductions  for  advertising  ex- 
penses for  tobacco  products. 

S.  2033 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2033,  a  biU  to  promote 
economic  growth  and  trade  expansion, 
to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 
open  foreign  markets,  to  enhance  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  firms,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  aosi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crawstoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr  Hetlin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2052,  a  bUl  to  establish,  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  any  order 
issued  by  the  President  for  fiscal  year 
1986  under  any  law  providing  for  se- 
questration of  new  loan  guarantee 
commitments,  a  guaranteed  loan  limi- 
tation amount  applicable  to  chapter  37 
of  UUe  38.  United  States  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

8.  20S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Staftorb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2081,  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  the  Head  Start  Act.  the 
Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Act  of  1981,  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act,  for  deferred  cost 
care  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  3ia» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastem.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Sntoif]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2129.  a  bill  to  facUiUte  the  ability  of 
organizations  to  estoblish  risk  reten- 
tion groups,  to  facilitate  the  abiUty  of 
such  organizations  to  purchase  liabil- 
ity Insurance  on  a  group  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  a  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hetlin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuoAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2134.  a  bill  to  amend  title  39, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  extend  to  cer- 
tain officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service  the  same  procedural 
and  appeal  rights  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain adverse  personnel  actions  as  are 
to  Federal  employees  imder  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

8.  ai38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdhor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Oarn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2136,  a  bill  to  provide  that  any  re- 


quirement to  substantiate  a  deduction 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  business  use  of  a  vehicle  be 
based  on  the  regulations  in  effect 
before  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

8.  3138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Steveks,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2138,  a  bill  to  esUblish  a  Na- 
tional Marketing  CouncU  to  enable  the 
U.S.  fishing  Industry  to  esUblish  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  research,  educa- 
tion, and  promotion  to  expand  mar- 
kete  for  fisheries  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  3147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Bfichigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLEl  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2147.  a  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  not-for-profit  or- 
ganizations operated  in  the  interest  of 
handicapped  and  blind  individuals  to 
receive  procurement  contracts  imder 
the  Small  Business  Act. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2147,  supra. 

SEHATK  JOIHT  RKSOLUTIOll  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gori,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsumaga]  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 143,  a  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Black  Revolutionary  War  Pa- 
triots Foimdation  to  esUblish  a  memo- 
rial in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  an 
appropriate  site  in  Constitution  Gar- 
dens. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  351 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DKirrowl.  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DixoRl  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy!  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  251,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  11,  1986. 
through  May  17,  1986.  as  "National 
Science  Week.  1986." 

SENATE  JOINT  MSOLOTION  367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution. 
267,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  May  26.  1986,  through  June  1, 
1986.  as  "Older  Americans  Melanoma/ 
Skin  Cancer  Detection  and  Prevention 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  375 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  275.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  May  11  through 
May  17.  1986,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week." 
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SENATE  JOINT  IE80LDTI0N  381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nuim,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chilis],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  RocKKrELLBBl,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smnns]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zor- 
msxY]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  281,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  11,  1986,  through  May  17.  1986, 
as  "Senior  Center  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  IBSOLT7TION  383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihah,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BtmpxRs].  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautknberc],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  282,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  disapproval  of  the 
Congress  with  re8i>ect  to  the  proposed 
rescission  of  budget  authority  for  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLnnON  388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  MinnesoU 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTz].  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byro],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chilis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SmoN].  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  "Thurmond],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  286,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  April  20. 
1986,  through  April  26,  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Reading  Is  Pun  Week."' 

SENATE  JOINT  RBSOLtlTION  389 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stehnis],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ZoRiNSKYl,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Cranston] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  289,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  1988  as  the  "Year  of 
New  Sweden"  and  to  recognize  the 
New  Sweden  "88  American  Committee. 

SENATE  CONCUIWENT  RESOLUTION  95 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 95,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize and  honor  the  contributions  of 
Consumers  Union. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  106, 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
certain  amounts  proposed  by  the 
President  to  be  rescinded. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  REBOLVTION  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumrri,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
109,  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  February  28, 
1986,  should  be  designated  "National 
Trio  Day." 

SENATE  REaOLUnON  303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxnrz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Iklr.  Mathias]  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Quaylx]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  303,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  proposals  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress  to  tax  cer- 
tain employer-paid  benefits  and  other 
life-support  benefits. 


Whereas  the  burden  of  Federal  Income 
taxes  undermines  the  ability  of  small  busl- 
nevea  to  retain  or  generate  8ufflclent  cap- 
ital to  grow  and  prosper. 

Whereas  small  buslneaaes.  both  Incorpo- 
rated and  unincorporated,  are  in  need  of  tax 
relief;  and 

Whereas  reducing  corporate  tax  rates  is  as 
Important  for  the  smallest  buslneaeea  aa  for 
the  largest  corporations:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RE80LU- 
•nON  114— CORRECTING  THE 
ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  1614 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Helms, 
and  Mr.  Zorinsky)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution:  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
8.  CoH.  Res.  114 

Reaoived  by  the  Senate  (the  H<nue  of  Rep- 
retentativet  concurring).  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  is  requested  to  return  to 
the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  the  enrolled 
blU  (H.R.  1614).  The  Clerk  of  the  House  U 
authorized  to  receive  such  bill  If  It  is  re- 
turned when  the  House  is  not  In  senlon. 
Upon  the  return  of  such  bill,  the  action  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Pro  Tempore  in  signing  it  shall  be 
deemed  rescinded  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  shall  reenroll  the  bUl  with  the  follow- 
ing corrections; 

(1)  In  section  13(a),  strike  out  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram authorized  by  section  434  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  Such  program,  If  Im- 
plemented, shall  provide  for  the  followlnr". 

(3)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  IS(c>— 

(a)  strike  out  "shall"';  and 

(b>  strike  out  "the  program  provided  for" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "any  program  es- 
tablished"". 

(3)  In  section  17(bK3)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Warehouse  Act  (as  added  by  section  14  of 
the  bill),  strike  out  "warehouse  to  which" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "warehouse  from 
which". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  364— RE- 
DUCTION IN  TAX  RATES  FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESSES 

Mr.  BUMPERS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  Res.  364 

Whereas  the  14  million  small  businesses 
of  the  Nation  are  a  vital  sector  in  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  generate  a  high  percent- 
age of  all  new  jobs; 

Whereas  the  economic  vtablllty  of  small 
businesses  Is  especially  precarious  as  such 
businesses  begin  to  grow  and  need  more  cap- 
ital; 


Retolved,  "That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  any  tax  reform  legislation  should 
reduce  the  burden  of  Federal  Income  taxes 
on  small  businesses, 

(3)  any  reduction  In  corporate  tax  rates 
should  apply  to  each  income  tax  bracket,  in- 
cluding the  lowest  bracket, 

(3)  the  phaseout  of  graduated  corporate 
tax  rates  should  not  occur  at  an  lix»me 
level  below  that  established  by  current  law, 
and 

(4)  the  maximum  corporate  tax  rate 
should  not  apply  to  a  level  of  Inccnne  below 
that  established  by  current  law. 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  potential 
impact  of  the  pending  tax  reform  leg- 
islation on  the  Nation"8  14  million 
small  businesses.  "The  House  tax  bill 
contains  a  number  of  important  provi- 
sions beneficial  to  small  businesses,  in 
particular  the  lowering  of  tax  rates  for 
unincorporated  small  businesses,  but  it 
fails  to  provide  sufficient  tax  relief  for 
incorporated  small  businesses  in  three 
crucial  areas:  vote  reduction  for  the 
smallest  businesses,  the  phaseout  of 
the  benefiU  of  granted  rates  and  the 
level  of  income  to  which  the  top  mar- 
ginal tax  bracket  applies.  The  resolu- 
tion I  introduce  today  focuses  on  these 
issues  in  hopes  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  consider  them  In  its  draft- 
ing of  a  tax  reform  bill  for  the  Senate 
to  consider. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Lowell  Weicker,  the  Small  Business 
Committee  has  held  13  days  of  field 
hearings  on  the  President"s  tax  reform 
proposal  and  1  day  of  hearings  here  in 
Washington  on  February  6  on  the 
House  tax  reform  bill.  I  chaired  2  days 
of  hearings  on  tax  reform  in  Arkansas 
during  the  August  recess  last  year  and 
heard  from  a  cross  section  of  small 
business  men  and  women  on  their 
needs  and  concerns.  It  is  difficult  to 
reach  a  consensus  among  small  busi- 
nesses on  the  tax  reform  issue  because 
their  interests  vary  so  widely.  A  mom- 
and-pop  grocery  store  has  much  differ- 
ent tax  concerns  than  a  growing  man- 
ufacturing firm.  But  on  the  basis  of  a 
careful  review  of  the  hearing  testimo- 
ny and  meetings  with  represenUtlves 
of  various  small  business  associations. 
I  find  that  the  three  issues  I  have  just 
mentioned  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant for  most  small  businesses. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  in  terms  of 
small  business  concerns  these  three 
areas  are  not  the  only  ones  In  which 
the  House  tax  bill  can  be  improved. 
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Senator   Sasskk   has    provided    great 
leadership  on  the  lasue  of  direct  ex- 
pensing and  the  House  bill  clearly  can 
be  Improved  on  this  Issue,  particularly 
If  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  fol- 
lows the  lead  of  the  President  and  the 
House  in  repealing  the  Investment  tax 
credit.    Senator    Baoctjs    has    shown 
similar  leadership  on  the  Issue  of  pay- 
roll tax  deductions  and  I  hope  he  will 
press  for  action  in  that  area.  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation.  S.  396.  which  In- 
cludes three  modifications  of  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  provisions  beneficial  to 
small    businesses.    Several    members 
have  pressed  to  apply  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  And.  of  course,  there  are 
many  issues  which  affect  both  small 
and  large  businesses,  such  as  the  po- 
tential repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit,  the  modification  of  deprecia- 
tion schedules,  the  reduction  in  capital 
gains   incentives,   and   limitations   on 
business  expense  deductions.  Finally, 
this  resolution  does  not  address  the 
myriad  of  Industry-specific  tax  Issues, 
such  as  those  affecting  the  housing, 
natural  resource,  and  insurance  indus- 
tries, which  affect  small  firms. 

This  resolution  simply  highlights  a 
few  of  the  generic  small  business  tax 
issues  for  the  Finance  Committee  to 
consider  it  does  not  exhaust  the  tax 
issues  of  importance  to  small  business- 
es and  does  not  purport  to  set  forth  a 
complete  agenda  of  small  business  con- 
cerns to  be  addressed.  A  broader 
agenda  of  tax  reform  issues  for  small 
businesses  was  outlined  in  a  letter  Sen- 
ator WxicKiR  and  I  sent  to  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  March  11  and 
that  agenda  includes  the  three  issues 
covered  by  this  resolution. 

On  the  first  issue— tax  rates  for  the 
smallest  businesses— I  find  it  hard  to 
understand  why  every  individual  and 
corporate  taxpayer  will  receive  a  re- 
duction in  rates  except  incorporated 
small  businesses  with  less  than  $25,000 
in   income.    Current   law,   the   Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  the  House  tax  bill 
all    would   tax    income   of   less   than 
$25,000  at  a  15-percent  rate— in  short 
there  is  no  reduction  in  tax  rates  for 
the  smallest  of  businesses.  Interesting- 
ly, imder  the  House  tax  reform  bill, 
small  businesses  with  Income  between 
$25,000  and  $50,000  would  receive  a  re- 
duction in  tax  rates  from  18  percent  to 
15  percent.  The  President  would  pro- 
vide  no   tax   relief   for   this   Income 
bracket,  retainliig  the  current  18-per- 
cent rate. 

With  the  rise  in  the  standard  deduc- 
tion, under  both  the  Presidents  pro- 
posal and  the  House  tax  bill  all  indi- 
viduals directly  or  indirectly  will  re- 
ceive a  reduction  in  tax  rates.  Under 
the  House  bill,  all  corporations  with 
Income  over  $25,000  receive  a  reduc- 
tion in  tax  rates  and  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  all  businesses  with 
jiore  than  $50,000  In  income  receive 


reductions  In  tax  rates.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  only  group  in  the 
House  bill  not  receiving  a  rate  reduc- 
tion is  the  smallest  of  small  business- 
es those  struggling  small  businesses 
with  less  than  $25,000  In  Income.  And 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  no  rate  reduction 
for  any  small  business  with  Income 
below  $50,000. 

The  rationale  for  not  lowering  the 
tax  rate  for  the  bottom  bracket  may 
be  that  the  lowest  tax  bracket  for  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  and  corporate  tax- 
payers should  be  the  same,  in  this  case 
15    percent.    However,    symmetry    in 
rates  is  not  a  golden  rule  and  there  is 
no  symmetry  between  the  top  individ- 
ual bracket  in  the  House  bill  of  38  per- 
cent and  the  top  corporate  bracket  of 
36  percent.  I  seriously  doubt  if  anyone 
would  argue  that  this  slight  differen- 
tial would  lead  corporations  to  reorga- 
nize themselves.  Perhaps  reducing  the 
lowest  tax  bracket  for  corporations  to 
less  than  15  percent  would  provide  a 
slight  Incentive  for  small  businesses 
currently  organized  as  sole  proprietor- 
slilps  to  Incorporate,  but  I  would  think 
other  factors  would  be  much  more  im- 
portant in  any  such  determination.  It 
strikes  me  as  a  simple  matter  of  equity 
to  provide  reduction  in  tax  rates  for 
everyone,  not  just  those  in  the  higher 
income  brackets.  This  is  what  this  res- 
olution states. 

It  might  also  be  argued  that  any 
rate  lower  than  15  percent  is  simply 
too  low.  no  matter  which  taxpayers 
must  pay  It.  But  this  ignores  the  fact 
that  there  currently  are  three  tax 
brackets  lower  than  15  percent  for  in- 
dividual taxpayers.  11  percent,  12  per- 
cent, and  14  percent.  In  the  House  bill 
the  lowest  tax  bracket  for  Individuals 
would  be  set  at  15  percent  but  because 
of  the  changes  In  the  standard  deduc- 
tion and  earned  Income  credit  taxpay- 
ers In  these  tax  brackets  receive  a  sub- 
stantial tax  cut  despite  the  slight  in- 
crease in  the  tax  rate. 

I  have  been  Interested  In  this  issue 
of  fmtLW  business  tax  rates  for  some 
time.  In  1975  I  supported  legislation 
which    exempted   small    corporations 
with  Income  of  less  than  $25,000  from 
the  then-applicable  surtax.  This  ex- 
emption lowered  the  tax  rate  for  these 
small  businesses  from  22  percent  to  20 
percent.  This  same  law  reduced  the 
tax   rate   on   the   second   $25,000   In 
income    for    these    small    businesses 
from  48  percent  to  22  percent.  In  1976 
and  1977  I  supported  extensions  of 
this  surtax  exemption.  In  1978,  1979, 
and    1980   I   cosponsored   bills   Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  to 
lower  tax  rates  for  small  businesses. 
Including  those  with  Income  of  less 
than  $25,000.  March  6,  1978.  Cohgres- 
sioHAL  Rk»rd  at  5667  (S.  2669);  De- 
cember       14.        1979.        CONCRBSSIOlfAL 

RicoRD  at  36127  (S.  2136);  and  July  30. 

1980,  COKCRESSIOKAL  RECORD  at  20446. 

Under  each  of  these  bills.  smaU  busi- 


nesses In  this  lowest  tax  bracket  would 
have  received  a  reduction  in  tax  rates. 
The  1978  bill  proposed  to  reduce  this 
bottom  bracket  rate  from  the  then  ap- 
plicable 22  percent  rate  to  15  percent. 
Based  on  this  proposal  the  1978  tax 
bill  reduced  tax  rates  for  this  lowest 
bracket— along  with  the  tax  rates  for 
all  other  businesses— by  5  percent, 
from  22  percent  to  17  percent.  The 
1979  and  1980  Nelson  bills  proposed  to 
reduce  this  bottom  bracket  rate  fur- 
ther to  15  percent. 

In  the  1981  supply-side  tax  bill  the 
Congress  finally  did  reduce  the  tax 
rate  for  this  bottom  tax  bracket  from 
17  percent  to  15  percent.  It  did  so  by 
adopting  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Wdckkr.  July  17.  1981.  Coh- 
GRESSiowAL  RECORD  at  S7855.  The  reve- 
nue loss  from  adopting  this  amend- 
ment was  modest.  $116  million  In  1982. 
rising  to  $610  million  in  1986.  In  the 
context  of  a  tax  bill  that  cut  taxes  by 
$1.8  trillion  over  9  years.  It  was  the 
least  that  should  have  been  done  to 
direct  some  of  the  benefits  of  that  tax 
bUl  to  small  businesses  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  made  at  the  time, 
only  7.4  percent  of  the  tax  beneflte  of 
that  tax  bUl  In  1982.  1983,  and  1984 
went  to  small  businesses.  Id.  at  7852. 
Prior  to  the  debate  on  the  1981  tax  bill 
I  had  cosponsored  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  Senate  to  ensure  that  at  least 
15  percent  of  any  business  tax  cut  en- 
acted be  "specially  designed  for  small 
and  Independent  businesses."  June  9, 

1981,  CONGRESSIOHAL  RECORD  at  S5940. 

The  argxmient  made  In  each  of  these 
three  bills  and  during  debate  on  the 
1978  and  1981  tax  bills  for  lowering 
tax  rates  for  small  businesses  were  the 
same  as  apply  now,  specifically  that 
small  businesses  rely  to  a  dispropor- 
tionate extent  on  Internal  capital— re- 
tained earnings  and  depreciation— for 
capital  formation.  Reduction  In  tax 
rates,  therefore,  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant tax  measure  that  can  be  taken 
to  assist  these  businesses  generate  the 
capital  they  need  to  survive  and  pros- 
per. Clearly,  this  point  appUes  as 
much.  If  not  more,  to  the  smallest  In- 
corporated businesses  as  it  does  to 
large,  established  corporations. 

Regarding  the  second  issue— the 
phaseout  of  the  benefits  of  graduated 
corporate  tax  rates— we  must  begin  by 
emphasizing  that  retention  of  graduat- 
ed corporate  income  tax  rates  is  the 
primary  concern  of  all  Incorporated 
small  businesses.  When  the  Treasury 
Department  released  Its  December 
1984  tax  reform  plan  (Treasury  I),  it 
proposed  that  graduated  corporate  tax 
rates  be  eliminated.  AU  small  business- 
es protested  loudly  that  to  eliminate 
graduated  corporate  rates  would  be 
disastrous  for  small  businesses.  Fortu- 
nately, the  President  proposed  to 
retain  graduated  corporate  rates  and 
the  House  tax  bill  retains  them  as 
well. 


Few  people  understand,  however, 
that  in  1984  the  Congress  adopted  a 
measure  which  phases  out  the  benefits 
provided  for  corporate  rates  for  all 
corporations  with  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion in  income.  The  way  this  is  done  is 
that  for  any  corporation  earning  more 
than  $1  million,  an  additional  5  per- 
cent corporate  tax  is  Imposed  on 
income  in  excess  of  that  amount.  This 
surtax  effectively  recaptures  the  bene- 
fits of  graduated  corporate  tax  rates 
until  a  corporation  has  Income  of 
$1,405,000.  at  which  point  the  surtax 
has  recaptured  all  of  the  benefits  of 
graduated  corporate  rates  and  all  cor- 
porate income  is  taxed  at  the  top 
bracket  rate  of  46  percent.  This  provi- 
sion increased  Government  revenue  by 
$212  million  in  1985. 

In  his  tax  reform  proposal  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  this  phaseout  of 
graduated  rates  apply  for  all  Income  In 
excess  of  $140,000— a  drastic  reduction 
in  the  current  threshold  of  $1  million. 
Under  his  proposal  the  benefit  of 
graduated  rates  would  be  denied  to  all 
corporations  with  Income  In  excess  of 
$360,000  and  all  Income  would  be 
taxed  at  a  flat,  top  bracket  rate  of  33 
percent.  The  House  tax  bill  proposed 
that  this  phaseout  of  graduated  rates 
apply  for  all  Income  In  excess  of 
$100,000— an  even  more  drastic  reduc- 
tion. Under  the  House  proposal  the 
benefit  of  graduated  rates  would  not 
be  given  to  any  corporations  with 
Income  In  excess  of  $365,000  would  be 
taxed  at  a  flat  tax  rate  of  35  percent. 
No  revenue  estimate  has  been  pub- 
lished for  either  of  these  proposals; 
the  revenue  effect  of  this  provision  is 
aggregated  with  that  of  the  other 
changes  In  tax  rates. 

The  impact  of  these  two  proposals 
on  small  businesses,  particularly  those 
just  beginning  to  grow  and  prosper, 
will  be  significant.  The  effective  tax 
on  the  first  $100,000  in  Income  for  a 
small  business  under  current  law  is 
25.75  percent,  and  under  the  House 
the  effective  tax  rate  would  be  22.75 
percent,  a  welcomed  reduction  even  If 
it  does  not  help  those  small  businesses 
with  less  than  $25,000  in  income.  As 
soon  as  these  small  businesses  earn 
more  than  $100,000  their  effective  tax 
rate  climbs  dramatically  under  both 
the  President's  proposal  and  the 
House  bill.  Under  current  law.  their 
tax  rates  climb  only  when  they  are 
earning  more  than  $1  million.  Under 
the  House  bill  these  companies  will  be 
paying  a  41  percent  marginal  tax 
rate— 36  percent  top  bracket  plus  the  5 
percent  siircharge— for  all  income  be- 
tween $100,000  and  $365,000— at  which 
point  their  marginal  tax  rate  drops 
back  to  36  percent. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission has  found  that  small  business- 
es cannot  effectively  raise  capital  from 
a  public  offering  until  they  earn  at 
least  $500,000  In  Income.  Up  until  they 
earn   that   amount   they   must   rely 


largely  on  retained  earnings  to  gener- 
ate capital.  Under  the  President's  pro- 
posal and  the  House  bill,  these  small 
businesses  would  have  their  marginal 
tax  rates  raised  at  precisely  the  point 
when  they  are  most  in  need  of  re- 
tained earnings  and  least  able  to  enter 
the  securities  market.  In  Treasury  De- 
partment data  for  1977,  It  reported 
that  there  were  56,482  firms  with 
Income  of  between  $100,000  and 
$500,000  and  7.846  firms  with  Income 
of  between  $500,000  and  $1  million.  If 
the  proportion  of  all  businesses  with 
this  level  of  Income  remains  the  same 
today,  then  there  are  currently  86,417 
firms  with  Income  of  between  $100,000 
and  $500,000  and  12,004  firms  with 
income  of  between  one-half  and  1  mil- 
lion dollars. 

In  short,  by  setting  the  phaseout 
level  for  graduated  corporate  rates  so 
low,  the  President's  proposal  and  the 
House  bill  will  cripple  the  growth  po- 
tential of  many  small  businesses  and  it 
will  hurt  those  businesses  that  are  Just 
at  the  point  of  succeeding  and  which 
have  the  greatest  potential  to  become 
large  corporations.  These  are  the  com- 
panies that  have  proven  viability,  that 
are  most  In  need  of  capital  to  expand 
into  new  markets  and  to  expand  pro- 
duction, and  that  we  need  to  foster  if 
our  country  is  going  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  the  international  economy. 
The  resolution  I  have  Introduced 
today  would  call  for  holding  the 
phaseout  of  graduated  rates  at  no 
lower  than  the  level  provided  for  in 
ciurent  law. 

Finally,  on  the  third  issue— the 
income  level  to  which  the  top  bracket 
I4>plie8— under  current  law  the  top  tax 
bracket  rate  of  46  percent  applies  to 
corporations  with  Income  above 
$100,000.  The  President  would  apply 
his  proposed  top  bracket  rate  of  33 
percent  to  all  income  above  $75,000, 
thus,  truncating  the  graduated  rate 
schedule.  Similarly,  the  House  tax  bill 
would  apply  its  proposed  top  bracket 
tax  rate  of  36  percent  to  all  Income  in 
excess  of  $75,000.  This  means  that 
both  proposals  apply  the  top  bracket 
rate  to  a  much  lower  level  of  Income, 
offsetting  much  of  the  benefits  provid- 
ed by  the  reduction  In  tax  rates. 

To  see  what  the  House  blU  means, 
take  a  small  business  with  Income  of 
$76,000.  Under  current  law  that  small 
business  is  subject  to  a  top  marginal 
tax  rate  of  40  percent,  but  under  the 
House  bill  that  taxpayer  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  36  percent  rate,  a  4-percent 
reduction.  However,  a  corporate  tax- 
payer with  $100,000  in  Income  would 
receive  a  10-percent  reduction  in  its 
marginal  tax  rate— from  46  percent  to 
36  percent.  The  same  inequity  applies 
to  small  corporations  earning  $50,000 
in  Income.  ITnder  current  law  these 
businesses  are  subject  to  a  top  margin- 
al tax  rate  of  30  percent,  while  under 
the  House  bill  they  would  be  subj^t 
to  top  marginal  rate  of  25  percent 


rate,  a  5-peroent  reduction.  If  the  top 
marginal  tax  bracket  applied  only  to 
income  over  $100,000— as  is  true  under 
current  law— these  Inequities  In  the 
benefits  of  rate  reduction  could  be 
lessened  substantially. 

If  anything,  the  graduated  rate 
structure  should  have  been  extended, 
not  truncated.  Indeed,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Capital  Formation  Conference  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion has  recommended  that  the  cur- 
rent top  bracket  rate  vply  only  to 
Income  in  excess  of  $300,000.  double 
the  current  breakpoint.  Moving  In  op- 
posite direction  in  the  House  bill 
makes  no  sense,  especially  when  it  is 
combined  with  the  early  phaseout  of 
the  benefit  of  graduated  rates.  On  this 
Issue  the  resolution  introduced  today 
calls  for  applying  the  new  top  bracket 
rates  to  the  level  of  Income  estab- 
lished in  current  law.  My  own  prefer- 
ence would  be  to  apply  the  top  rate  at 
an  even  higher  bracket  of  Income. 

As  with  the  Issue  of  tax  rates  for  the 
bottom  tax  bracket,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  Issue  of  the  break- 
point for  the  top  tax  bracket  since  the 
mid-1970's.  In  1975  I  voted  for  an  ex- 
emption from  the  surtax  for  small 
businesses  with  less  than  $50,000  in 
Income.  The  exemption  which  was 
adopted  raised  the  income  level  to 
which  the  top  marginal  tax  bracket 
applied  from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  In 
1976  and  1977  I  voted  to  extend  this 
exemption.  The  1978  bill  Introduced 
by  Senator  Nelson  would  have  had  the 
top  tax  bracket  apply  to  income  over 
$150,000,  as  compared  to  the  then-cur- 
rent level  of  $50,000.  Fortunately,  the 
1978  tax  bill  raised  the  Income  bracket 
for  the  highest  tax  rate  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000.  a  substantial  Improve- 
ment. In  the  1979  and  1980  bills  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Nelson  again  pressed 
to  apply  the  highest  tax  rate  to 
Income  over  $150,000. 

On  the  eve  of  the  1980  elections,  the 
Senate  F*lnance  Comtnlttee  reported 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1980  which 
proposed  that  the  highest  tax  rate 
apply  only  to  income  over  $150,000  in 
1981  and  over  $200,000  in  1982.  Sep- 
tember 25,  1980,  COHORXSSIOHAL 
Rkord  at  27090  (S.  Repori  96-940). 
The  Congress  did  not  complete  action 
on  the  bill  prior  to  adjournment. 

In  1981  when  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  reported  its  version 
of  the  supply-side  tax  cut  it  proposed 
that  the  top  bracket  rate  apply  only  to 
income  above  $200,000.  House  Report 
97-201,  July  24,  1981,  at  99.  But  this 
proposal  was  not  included  in  the 
House  Republican  sutwtltute  adopted 
by  the  House,  which  retained  the 
$100,000  Income  level  for  the  top 
bracket. 

During  debate  on  the  supply-side  tax 
cut  In  the  Senate,  Senator  Ribolx  of- 
fered an  amendment,  for  which  I 
voted,  to  apply  the  top  marginal  tax 
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r»te  only  to  Income  over  $200,000,  but 
hl8  amendment  was  defeated  on  a  vir- 
tually party-line  vote.  July  17.  1981. 
CoHOBXSsioMAL  RicoRD  at  S.  7862.  The 
Riegle  amendment  was  supported  by 
17  nm»\\  business  associations  and  the 
substance  of  the  amendment  had  been 
placed  at  the  very  top  of  the  15  priori- 
ty recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business. 
With  the  rejection  of  this  amendment 
the  1981  tax  bill  left  the  top  bracket 
applying  to  all  income  over  $100,000. 

With  respect  to  aU  three  of  the 
Issues  addressed  in  the  resolution,  the 
principal  rationale  is  that  most  small 
businesses  rely  on  retained  earnings 
for  capital  to  expand  their  operations. 
Pew  small  firms  are  able  to  issue  stock 
and  many  are  unable  to  borrow  the 
fimds  they  need.  For  these  firms,  tax 
rates  are  a  key  determinant  of  how 
much  of  their  earnings  they  can  retain 
to  reinvest  in  their  businesses.  This  is 
why  this  resolution  focuses  on  the  tax 
rates  applicable  to  income  of  smaU 
businesses. 

In  considering  the  three  issues  ad- 
dressed in  the  resolution,  the  Finance 
Committee  legitimately  will  be  con- 
cerned  about   the   potential   revenue 
loss.  It  is  clear  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
tax  reform  bill,  it  must  at  least  be  rev- 
enue neutral.  In  offering  this  resolu- 
tion, however.  I  have  not  suggested 
any  changes  in  the  Tax  Code  which 
might  pick  up  the  revenue  lost  by 
adoption  of  any  or  all  of  these  propos- 
als. In  part  I  have  not  done  so  because 
it  is  not  possible  now  to  determine  pre- 
cisely what  the  revenue  loss  would  be 
from  any  or  all  of  these  proposals  be- 
cause they  involve  the  basic  design  of 
the  Ux  rate  structvu-e  Itself.  For  exam- 
ple, the  changes  in  the  rate  structure 
proposed    in   the    House    bill    would 
reduce      Government      revenue     by 
$87,797  billion  over  5  years— most  of  in 
reduction  of  corporate  rates  for  the 
largest  corporations.  The  Ways  and 
Means    Committee    report    does    not 
specify  how  much  of  this  revenue  is 
lost  due  to  reduction  of  each  individ- 
ual tax  bracket,  to  the  lowering  of  the 
phaseout  level  for  graduated  rates  or 
to  the  lowering  of  the  breakpoint  for 
the  highest  bracket.  What  this  resolu- 
tion states  is  that  in  designing  the  rate 
structure  In  the  Senate  bill  and  in 
fashioning  a  revenue  neutral  tax  bill 
the  Finance  Committee  should  seek  to 
accommodate  these  interests  of  small 
businesses.  Indeed,  in  the  context  of  a 
tax  question  affecting  nearly  $90  bil- 
lion in  revenue,  there  will  be  many  op- 
portunities to  do  so  without  resulting 
in  a  net  loss  of  tax  revenue  for  the  bill 
that  is  reported. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  many  other 
Issues  in  the  tax  reform  bill  which  will 
affect  small  business.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Senator  Wkicker.  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  refining  the  agenda  of  small 


businesses  tax  issues.  By  Introduciiv 
this  resolution  I  am  attempting  to  ad- 
vance that  process  by  focusing  the 
debate  on  three  generic  smaU  business 
tax  issues  which  I  believe  should  be  a 
key  part  of  that  agenda.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT 
NOS.  1654  AND  1655 

B4r.  METZENBAUM  proposed  two 
amendments  to  amendment  No.  1652 
proposed  by  Mr.  Thttrmokd  (and 
others)  to  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  225)  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  relating  to  a  Federal 
balanced  budget:  as  follows: 
AimnuixirT  No.  1654 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  9  throiigh  21 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"  Section  1.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
proposed  budget  for  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment for  that  fiscal  year  in  which  out- 
lays are  not  greater  than  receipte.  The 
President  may  also  recommend  an  alterna- 
tive budget  in  which  outlays  exceed  re- 
ceipts, which  shaU  be  accompanied  by  a  de- 
taUed   explanation   of   the   need   for  such 

excess.  ^  „^  » 

"  'Section  2.  Outlays  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  receipte 
to  the  United  SUtes  for  that  year,  unless 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  provide  for  a  spe- 
cific excess  of  outlays  over  receipte. 

"  'Section  3.  Any  bill  to  increase  revenue 
shall  become  law  only  11  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  by  rollcall  vote. 

"  'Section  4.  The  Congress  may  waived  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is  In  effect. 

"  'Section  5.  This  article  shall  take  effect 
for  the  fiscal  year  1991  or  the  second  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  Ite  ratification,  which- 
ever is  later.'.". 

AMKRSifKin  No.  1655 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  19,  21,  and  22 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"Section  4.  Any  SUte  may  bring  suit  to 
compel  compliance  with  the  requlremente  of 
this  article.  The  Supreme  Court  shaU  have 
original  jurisdiction  over  any  such  suit. 

"Section  5.  This  article  shaU  take  effect 
for  the  fiscal  year  1991  or  for  the  second 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  ite  ratification, 
which  ever  is  later." 


IMPROVEMENTS  TO  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS 


ABDNOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  1666 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  ABDNOR  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1567)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  construct 
various  projects  for  improvements  to 
rivers    and    harbors    of    the    United 


States,  and  for  other  purposes:  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2.  line  4.  delete  •1986"  and  iMert 
"1986" 

On  page  2,  line  10.  delete    '1986"  and 
Insert  "1987". 

On  page  2.  line   12,  delete    "1987"  and 
Insert  "1988".  ,^__„ 

On  page  2.  line  14.  delete  "1988"  and 
Insert  "1989".  _^^„ 

On  page  2.  line  16,  delete  "1989"  and 
Insert  "1990". 

On  page  2.  line  18.  delete  ••1990'  and 
insert '1991".  ,^_^,.       ^ 

On  page  7.  line  18,  delete  "1986"  and 
"1990"  and  Insert  "1987"  and  "1991"  respec- 
tively. ^ ,  ^ 
On  page  8,  line  10  delete  "1986"  and  insert 
"'1987'  and  on  page  8  line  12  delete  "1988" 
and  Insert  "1989". 

On  page  8,  line  25,  delete  "1988"  and 
Insert  ""1987'';  and  on  page  9,  line  1,  delete 
"1990"  and  Insert  "1991". 

On  page  20,  line  8,  delete  "1986"  and 
"1990"  and  Insert  ""1987"  and  ""1990"  respec- 
tiv6ly 

On  page  28.  line  13,  delete  "1988"  and 
insert  "1987";  and  on  page  28,  line  14,  delete 
"1990"  and  Insert  ""1991". 

On  page  38,  line  1,  delete  "1986"  and 
Insert  ""1987". 

On  page  41,  line  22,  delete  "1988"  and 
Insert  "1987". 

On  page  42.  line  16.  delete  "1986"  and 
Insert  •1987";  on  page  42.  line  17.  delete 
■1987"  and  Insert  ""1988";  and  on  page  42, 
line  18,  delete  '"1988"  and  Insert  "1989". 

On  page  48,  line  13,  delete  "1986"  and 
Insert  "1987". 

On  page  49,  line  7,  delete  •1986"  and 
insert  "1987".  „ 

On  page  49.  line  22,  delete  •1986"  and 
Insert  "1988". 

On  page  50.  line  4.  delete  ""1989"  and 
Insert  "1990". 

On  page  50.  line  10,  delete  '1986"  and 
Insert  "1987". 

On  page  52,  line  8,  delete  "1988"  and 
Insert  "1989".  ,^„„ 

On  page  52.  lines  19  and  23,  delete  "1985 
and  insert  "1986". 

On  page  56,  line  6,  delete  "1986"  and 
Insert  •1987". 

On  page  57.  Une  6,  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  page  65,  line  1.  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  page  65,  line  18,  delete  "1986"  and 
"1989".  and  insert  "1987"  and  "1990"  respec- 

Uvely.  .  „„„„        . 

On  page  70,  Une  1,  delete  '"1986'  and 
Insert  '"1987";  and  on  page  70,  Une  2,  delete 
""1990"  and  Insert  "1991". 

On  page  70,  Une  12,  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987";  and  on  page  70,  line  13.  delete 
"1990"  and  insert  ""1991". 

On  page  89.  line  4.  delete  "March  1.  1987" 
and  Insert  "'December  31, 1987". 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  to  the  Senate  a  technical 
amendment  to  S.  1667.  This  amend- 
ment does  nothing  other  than  set  back 
by  1  year  the  various  dates  found 
throughout  the  bill. 

Because  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  reported  this 
bill  out  during  fiscal  year  1985,  the 
committee  set  the  numerous  dates  In 
the  bill  to  become  effective  starting  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  However,  since  we  are 
now  well  into  fiscal  year  1986,  the 


committee  leadership  believes  it  ap- 
propriate to  set  most  of  the  dates  back 
to  fiscal  year  1987. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  up- 
dates title  I  by  deleting  the  obligation 
ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  adding 
one  for  fiscal  year  1991.  These  obliga- 
tion ceilings  will  cover  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  construction  spending  and 
are  Intended  to  guarantee  that  spend- 
ing on  the  new  projects  authorized  in 
this  bill  will  not  exacerbate  the  Feder- 
al deficit. 

The  amendment  also  makes  similar 
date  changes  with  respect  to  the  vari- 
ous 5-year  programs  in  the  bill,  such 
as  the  Dam  Safety  Program,  the  Small 
Streambank  Erosion  Program,  and  the 
Ogallala  aquifer  study. 

In  addition,  the  dates  on  numerous 
other  1-,  2-.  and  3-year  authorities  in 
the  bill  are  set  back  by  1  year.* 


ABDNOR  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1657 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Staitoro,  Mr.  Bentsoi,  and  Mr.  Moy- 
HiHAN)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  1567.  supra:  as  follows: 

(Amendment  1)  On  page  3,  strike  lines  5 
through  16,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 

"Sbc.  201.  (a)  Prior  to  the  inltlaUon  of 
construction  of  any  water  resources  project 
authorized  prior  to  this  Act,  in  this  Act,  or 
subsequent  to  this  Act,  which  Is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  and  which  can 
be  anticipated  to  provide  flood  control  bene- 
flte,  more  than  10  per  centum  of  which  can 
be  attributed  to  an  increase  in  anticipated 
land  values  to  a  land  owner,  the  non-federal 
siwnsor  shaU  agree  to  pay,  for  deposit  Into 
the  Treasury,  during  the  period  of  construc- 
tion, 50  per  centum  of  that  portion  of  the 
project's  coste  allocated  to  such  land 
owner's  benefit.  Such  payment  is  in  addition 
to  any  other  requlremente  on  the  non-Fed- 
eral sponsor  for  the  sharing  of  project 
costs." 

(Amendment  2)  Beginning  on  page  9,  line 
3,  section  211  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  "(a)"  through  "(c)"  as  subsec- 
tions "(b)"  through  "(d)",  respectively,  and. 
on  page  9.  line  3,  after  "Sec.  211.",  inserting 
a  new  subsection  as  f  oUows: 

•'(a)  Section  221(a)  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  91-611)  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  words  •or  an  acceptable  sep- 
arable element  thereof  Immediately  after 
'water  resources  project'  and  the  words  'or 
the  appropriate  element  of  the  project,  as 
the  case  may  be'  immediately  after  'for  the 
project'." 

On  page  9,  line  14.  before  '•The"  insert 
••(1)"  and.  after  Une  18.  Insert  the  foUowlnr 

•'(2)  The  interest  rate  to  be  charged  on 
any  such  delinquent  payment  shaU  be  at  a 
rate,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  equal  to  150  per  centum  of 
the  average  bond  equivalent  rate  of  the  18- 
week  Treasury  bills  auctioned  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  payment 
became  delinquent,  or  auctioned  Immediate- 
ly prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  additional 
3-montb  period  if  the  period  of  delinquency 
exceeds  8  months." 


(Amendment  S)  On  page  10,  after  the 
figure  ••212."  on  line  4.  insert  "(a)".  On  page 
10,  after  Une  9,  insert  the  foUowlnr 

••(b)  No  work  on  any  project,  or  portion 
thereof,  authorized  by  this  Act  thaU  be  ini- 
tiated by  the  Secretary  unless  development 
of  the  project  compUes  with  the  terms  of 
the  National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4341),  as  amended." 

(Amendment  4)  On  page  10.  beginning  on 
line  10,  delete  aU  through  line  19  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"Sic.  213.  Subject  to  the  provisions  and 
requU-emente  of  TlUes  V,  VI,  and  VII  of  this 
Act,  the  sums  to  be  obligated  for  any 
project  authorised  by  this  Act  shaU  not 
exceed  the  sum  listed  In  this  Act  for  the 
specific  project,  as  of  the  month  and  year 
listed  for  such  project  (or,  if  no  date  is 
listed,  the  cost  shaU  be  considered  to  be  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act),  plus 
such  amounte,  if  any.  as  may  be  justified 
solely  by  reason  of  increases  in  construction 
coste,  as  determined  by  engineering  cost  in- 
dices appUcable  to  the  type  of  construction 
Involved,  and  by  reason  of  Increases  In  land 
coste;  plus  no  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  base  figure  If  attribuUble  solely  to  cost 
increases  resulting  from  modifications  due 
to  engineering,  economic,  and  environmen- 
tal considerations  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  advisable  and  which  do  not  vio- 
late any  of  the  parameters  established  in 
Section  218  of  this  Act." 

(Amendment  6)  On  page  11,  strike  lines  18 
to  24,  then  on  line  1  of  page  12,  delete  "(c)" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)". 

(Amendment  6)  On  page  13,  delete  line  11 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "(2)  capacity;" 
and  on  page  13,  delete  aU  of  line  13,  and  re- 
nimiber  subsequent  parameters  accordingly. 

(Amendment  7)  On  page  34,  line  24,  delete 
the  period  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr  ":  Provided,  That  any  physical  con- 
struction required  for  the  purposes  of  miti- 
gation may  be  undertaken  concurrently 
with  the  physical  construction  of  such 
project." 

(Amendment  8)  On  page  25,  Une  10, 
change  the  second  comma  to  a  period  and 
delete  all  that  foUowa  through  the  period 
on  line  12.  On  page  25,  beginning  on  line  24 
through  line  1  on  page  26,  delete  '•are  antici- 
pated to  cost  more  than  $7,600,000  per 
project  or  coste  less  than  $7,600,000  per 
project  and". 

(Amendment  9)  On  page  36.  line  5,  after 
the  word  ••Coste".  insert  the  foUowlnr  "of 
Implementation  and  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  rehablUUtlon". 

(Amendment  10)  On  page  36.  line  31.  after 
the  word  "wUdlUe.".  insert  the  foUowlnr 
••Specific  mitigation  plans  shaU  ensure  that 
Impacte  to  bottomland  hardwood  f  oreste  are 
mltl^ed  in-kind,  to  the  extent  possible." 

(Amendment  11)  On  page  37.  line  11, 
before  the  word  •"when",  strike  the  period 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlnr  ",  or 
when  such  activities  are  located  on  lands 
managed  as  a  national  wUdllfe  refuge." 

(Amendment  13)  On  page  37,  line  17,  after 
the  word  ••coste.".  insert  the  foUowlnr  "Op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  rehablUUtlon 
ooste  ahaU  be  shared  in  accordance  with  the 
cost  thaf<"g  appUcable  to  ImplemenUtion." 

(Amendment  IS)  On  page  37,  after  Une  31, 
insert  the  foUowlnr 

•"(g)  The  project  for  the  Mouth  of  the  Col- 
orado River,  Texas,  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1988  (83  SUt.  732),  U  hereby  modified  to 
provide  that  the  diveraion  featurea  of  the 
authorised  project,  to  divert  Colorado  River 
flowa  Into  Matagorda  Bay.  ahaU  be  con- 


structed In  accordance  with  the  cost  sharing 
described  In  subsection  (e)  of  this  section 
for  activities  providing  enhancement  bene- 
fite  to  species  Identified  as  having  national 
economic  Importance  by  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  with  operation 
and  maintenance  cost  sharing  at  the  same 
percentage  as  construction  cost  sharing. 
The  Secretary  is  directed  to  construct  the 
remaining  navigation  features  and  diversion 
features  concurrently." 

(Amendment  14)  C^  page  28,  beginning  on 
Une  18.  delete  aU  through  line  4  on  page  29 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof: 

'•Sac.  226.  In  the  Interest  of  efficient  and 
cost  effective  operations  by  the  Secretary, 
the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  of  the  United 
SUtes  ShaU  conduct  a  study  of  the  Secre- 
tary's contracting  procedures  for  civil  works 
projecU.  Such  study  shall  examine  whether 
potential  bidders  or  offerors,  regardless  of 
their  size,  are  aUowed  to  compete  fairly  In 
the  Interest  of  lowering  cost  on  contracte 
for  construction.  Within  two  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Comp- 
troUer Oeneral  shaU  report  his  findings  to 
Congress  together  with  an  assessment  of 
whether  contract  procedures  are  applied 
uniformly  among  the  various  field  offices 
under  the  Secretary's  jurisdiction.  The 
report  ShaU  also  provide  recommendations 
on  improving  contracting  procedures.  In- 
cluding (1)  how  the  Secretary  can  prepare 
proposals  for  construction  that  assure,  to 
the  greatest  extent  reasonable,  that  no  po- 
tential bidder  or  offeror  is  precluded  from 
competing  fairly  for  contracte,  (2)  whether 
recordkeeping  requlremente  Imposed  by  the 
Secretary  on  contractors  are  appropriate  in 
the  interest  of  competition,  and  (3)  the 
extent  to  which  the  private  sector  can  be 
used  more  efficiently  by  the  Secretary  In 
contracting  for  construction,  architecture, 
engineering,  surveying,  and  mapping." 

(Amendment  15)  On  page  30,  strike  lines 
16  through  26.  and  renumber  subsequent 
sections  accordingly. 

(Amendment  16)  On  page  81,  strike  lines  1 
through  16,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlnr 

"8k.  230(a)  In  the  event  of  a  declaration 
of  war  or  a  declaration  by  the  President  of  a 
national  emergency  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Emergencies  Act  (90  Sut.  1256;  60 
U.8.C.  1601)  that  requires  or  may  r^ulre 
use  of  the  armed  forces,  the  Secretary,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  provision  of  law, 
may  (1)  terminate  or  defer  the  construction, 
operation,  maintenance  or  repair  of  any  De- 
partment of  the  Army  civil  works  project 
that  he  deems  not  essential  to  the  national 
defense,  and  (3)  apply  the  resources  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  dvU  woriu  pro- 
gram. Including  funds,  personnel,  and  equip- 
ment, to  construct  or  asalst  In  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
authorized  cIvU  worlcs,  mlUtary  construc- 
tion, and  clvU  defense  projecte  tiiat  are  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  immediately 
notify  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress of  any  actions  taken  pursuant  to  the 
authorities  provided  by  this  section,  and 
cease  to  exercise  such  authorities  not  later 
than  one  hundred  eighty  calendar  days 
after  the  termination  of  the  sUte  of  war  or 
national  emergency,  whichever  occurs 
later." 

(Amemdment  17)  On  page  81,  line  19. 
delete  "$60,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$6,000",  and  on  Une  22.  delete  "'136.000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$3,600". 

(Amendment  18)  On  page  34.  after  the 
word   "activities"    on   Une   33.   delete   the 
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period  and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof:  ":  Provid- 
ed, Th»t  the  Oeneiml  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  make  one  such  dredge  available  to 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  that  such  dredge 
may  be  utilized  by  such  SUte  for  purposes 
of  dredging  within  the  State  of  Utah:  and 
provided  further.  That  If  such  dredge  Is  used 
for  dredging  ouUlde  the  SUte  of  Utah,  own- 
ership of  the  dredge  shaU  revert  to  the 
United  States." 

(Amendment  19)  On  page  35.  strike  lines  4 
through  11  and  renumber  subsequent  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

(Amendment  20)  On  page  35,  after  line  16, 
Insert  and  number  appropriately  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sk  .  Section  8  of  Public  Law  78-534, 
approved  December  22.  1944  (58  SUt.  891; 
43  UAC.  390),  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  In  the 
case  of  any  reservoir  project  constructed 
and  operated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  water  districts.  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts, conservancy  districts,  and  any  other 
such  entitles,  with  Individuals,  and  with  ap- 
propriate state  agencies,  at  such  prices  and 
on  such  terms  and  for  such  periods  as  he 
may  deem  reasonable,  for  the  interim  use 
for  irrigation  purposes  of  storage  provided 
in  the  project  for  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  purposes  until  such  storage  is 
required  for  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
supply.  No  contracts  for  the  Interim  use  of 
such  storage  shall  be  entered  into  which 
would  significantly  affect  then-existing  uses 
of  such  storages.' 

"SBC.  .  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  March  4. 
1915  (38  Stat.  1049;  33  U.S.C.  562).  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  the  words  and  after  the 
project  becomes  operational'  after  the  word 
'Acts'  and  before  the  comma. 

"Sk.  .  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  319).  as  amend- 
ed (43  U.S.C.  390b.(b)),  is  amended  further 
as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  third  proviso,  after  the  word 
"demands"  appears  the  first  time  delete  the 
remainder  of  that  proviso. 

"(2)  Strike  the  fourth  proviso  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  permit  the 
full  non-Pederal  contribution  to  be  made, 
without  interest,  during  construction  of  the 
project,  or,  with  interest,  over  a  period  of 
not  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of 
project  completion.  Repayment  contracts 
shall  provide  for  recalculation  of  the  inter- 
est rate  at  five-year  intervals.'. 

•■(3)  After  the  first  sentence  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 'All  annual  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  costs  for  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  storage  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  reimbursed 
from  State  or  local  interests  on  an  annual 
basis.'. 

"(4)  Strike  the  second  sentence  and  insert 
to  lieu  thereof:  Any  repayment  by  a  SUte 
or  local  interest  shall  be  at  a  rate  to  be  de- 
termtoed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  average 
market  yields  on  outstanding  markeUble 
obligations  of  the  United  SUtes  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  comparable  to 
the  reimbursement  period,  during  the 
month  preceding  the  fiscal  year  to  which 
coats  for  the  construction  of  the  project  are 
first  tacurred  (or,  in  the  case  of  recalcula- 
tion, the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  recalcula- 
tion is  made),  plus  a  premium  of  one-eighth 
of  one  percentage  potat  for  transaction 
costs.'. 

"(b)  Nothing  to  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  amend  or  require  amendment  of 
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any  valid  contract  entered  toto  pursuant  to 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"Skc.  .  In  the  case  of  any  water  re- 
sources project  which  U  authorized  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Secretary  before,  on.  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  con- 
struction of  which  was  not  commenced  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
which  tavolves  the  acquisition  of  lands  or 
toterests  to  lands  for  recreation  purposes, 
such  lands  or  toterests  shall  be  acquired 
concurrent  with  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
toterests  to  lands  for  other  project  purposes. 
"Sk.  .  Upon  the  request  of  the  governor 
of  a  SUte,  or  the  appropriate  official  of 
local  government,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  provide  designs,  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions, and  such  other  technical  assistance  as 
he  deems  advisable,  to  such  SUte  or  local 
government  for  Its  use  to  carrying  out 
projects  for  renovating  navigable  streams 
and  tributaries  thereof  by  means  of  pre- 
dominantly nonstructural  methods  judged 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  cost-effective,  for  the 
purpose  of  Improved  drainage,  water  qual- 
ity, and  habiUt  diversity:  Provided,  That 
non-Pederal  toterests  contribute  half  the 
cost  of  the  designs  or  other  assistance" 

(Amendment  21)  On  page  39,  beginning 
with  Itoe  1.  delete  all  through  itoe  24. 

(Amendment  22)  Beginnmg  on  page  43, 
Itoe  12,  delete  all  through  Itoe  5  on  page  48, 
and  insert  to  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sk.  315.  The  section  pertaining  to 
Transfer  of  Federal  Townsites,  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act.  1985.  Title  1. 
Chapter  IV  (PubUc  Law  99-88;  99  SUt.  293) 
Is  amended  as  follows: 
"(a)  Subsection  (aKlKA)  is  amended  by— 
"(1)  inserting  '(1)'  Immediately  after  the 
letter  '(A)",  and 

"(2)  adding  the  following  new  subsections 
(11)  and  (Ul)  at  the  end  of  the  subsection: 

"(11)  The  land  utilized  as  a  sanitary  land- 
fill by  Riverdale,  North  Dakota,  consisttog 
of  approximately  96  acres. 

'(ill)  The  peripheral  utility  improvements 
at  Riverdale,  North  Dakota,  developed  for. 
or  being  utUized  as,  sewage  lagoons;  the 
sewer  pipeltoe  extending  from  the  townslte 
boundary  to  said  lagoons;  any  outfall  facili- 
ties or  control  structures  to  conjunction 
therewith:  the  water  pipeltoe  extending 
from  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  power 
plant  to  the  townsite;  and  appropriate  ease- 
ments of  right-of-way  of  the  access  to,  and 
operation  and  matotenance  of  said  Improve- 
ments." 
"(b)  Subsection  (aKlXB)  is  amended  by— 
"(1)  Inserting  '(1)'  immediately  after  the 
letter  (B)',  and 

"(2)  adding  the  following  new  subsections 
(11)  and  (ill): 

"(11)  The  land  utilized  as  a  sanitary  land- 
fill by  Pickstown.  South  Dakota,  consisting 
of  approximately  23  acres. 

"(Ul)  The  peripheral  utility  Improvements 
at  Pickstown,  South  Dakota,  developed  for. 
or  being  utilized  as.  sewage  lagoons;  water 
treatment  plant;  water  totake  structure;  the 
sewer  pipeltoe  extending  from  the  townslte 
boundary  to  the  sewer  lagoons;  any  outfall 
facilities  or  control  structures  to  conjunc- 
tion therewith;  the  water  pipeltoe  extending 
from  the  water  totake  to  the  water  treat- 
ment plant  and  to  the  townslte  boundary; 
and  appropriate  easements  of  right-of-way 
for  access  to.  and  operation  and  matote- 
nance of,  said  improvements." 
"(c)  Subsection  (a)(lKC)  is  amended  by— 
"(1)  inserting  '(1)'  immediately  after  the 
letter  '(C)'.  and 


"(2)  adding  the  following  new  subsection 

(U): 

"(U)  The  peripheral  utility  Improvements 
at  Port  Peck.  Montana,  developed  and  being 
utilized  as  a  water  storage  reservoir,  the 
water  plpeltoes  extending  from  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  power  plant  to  the  town- 
site  boundary;  the  water  pipeltoe  extending 
from  the  townslte  boundary  to  the  water 
reservoir,  and  appropriate  easemenU  of 
right-of-way  to  the  municipal  corporation 
for  access  to,  and  operation  and  matote- 
nance of,  said  ImprovemenU. 

"(d)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof:  Nothtog  to  this  provi- 
sion prohiblte  the  Secretary  from  placing 
reasonable  covenants  to  those  deeds  trans- 
ferring improvements  having  significant  his- 
torical, cultural,  or  social  value  to  Port 
Peck,  Montana.' " 

(Amendment  23)  On  page  53.  on  Itoes  15 
and  16.  delete  "Senate  Report  98-340  for 
section  326"  and  Insert  to  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  Congressional  Record  as  of 
the  date  of  the  submission  of  this  amend- 
ment." 

(Amendment  24)  On  page  58,  beginning 
with  Itoe  7,  delete  aU  through  Itoe  24,  and 
renumber  subsequent  sections  accordmgly. 

(Amendment  25)  On  page  59,  delete  Itoes  5 
through  9  and  Insert  to  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sk.  334.  (aKl)  On  behalf  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  Secretary,  to  consulUtlon  with 
the  Secretary  of  SUte,  is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  governments  to  Canada  to 
study  and  to  construct  reservoir  projects  for 
storage  to  the  Souris  River  Basto  to  Canada 
to  provide  flood  control  benefits  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  further 
to  participate  to  ftoanclng  the  storage  re- 
ferred-to  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
to  a  maximum  contribution  of  $26,700,000, 
to  the  event  that  only  one  reservoir,  known 
as  the  Rafferty  project.  Is  constructed  to 
Canada,  or  to  a  maximum  of  $41,100,000,  to 
the  event  two  reservoirs,  known  as  the  Raf- 
ferty and  Alameda  projecte,  are  constructed 
to  Canada.  The  amount  of  any  such  contri- 
bution shall  be  determtoed  by  an  allocation 
of  costs,  based  on  the  proportionate  use  of 
these    projecte    for    flood    control    to    the 
United  SUtes  and  water  supply  to  Canada. 
"(b)  Upon  completion  of  the  structure  or 
structures  to  Canada,  as  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  govemmente  to 
Canada,    the    construction    of    Burltogton 
Dam.  North  Dakota,  as  authorized  by  Public 
Law  91-«11.  and  modifications  at  Lake  Dar- 
ling. North  Dakota,  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
dam  structure,  as  authorized  by  section  111 
of  PubUc  Law  97-88  (95  SUt.  1138).  shall  no 
longer  be  authorized.  Should  the  Secretary 
determtoe  that  an  agreement  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  govemmente  to  Canada 
caimot  be  consummated,  he  shall  proceed 
with  the  work  authorized  by  section  111  of 
Public  Law  97-88,  tocludtog  r&istog  the  dam 
structure  and  tocludtog  storage  capacity  for 
flood  control  purposes,  with  such  work  to  be 
considered  a  nonseparable  element  of  the 
flood    control    project    for    Mtoot,    North 
Dakota,  authorized  under  section  201  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  further 
to  make  such  modifications  as  necessary  to 
the  existing  Lake  Darltog,  exclusive  of  the 
modifications  authorized  by  Section  111  of 
Public  Law  97-88.  for  the  purpose  of  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  project  for  flood  con- 
trol, with  such  work  to  be  considered  to  be 
nonseparable  element  of  the  flood  control 
project  for  Mtoot.  North  Dakota,  authorized 


under  section  301  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  IMS,  and  to  operate  and  matotato  the 
project  with  such  modifications  to  a  manner 
c(»ipatible  with  the  migratory  waterfowl 
refuge  purpose  of  the  project. 

"(d)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
contributions  to  governments  to  Canada,  as 
authorized  by  this  section,  shall  be  to  ac- 
cordance with  Title  VII  of  this  Act  for  the 
amount  over  $33,600,000.  The  total  federal 
cost  of  work  authorized  by  this  section  and 
by  section  Ul  of  PubUc  Law  97-88.  as  modi- 
fied hereto,  and  tocludtog  related  dam 
safety  measures,  is  $69,100,000  (October 
1986):  Prorided,  That  this  cost  Is  subject  to 
Section  213  of  this  Act. " 

(Amendment  26)  On  page  59,  beginning  on 
Itoe  10,  strike  all  through  Itoe  30  on  page  64, 
and  insert  to  lieu  thereof  the  followtor 

"Sk.  335.  (aKl)  For  the  multiple  purposes 
of  preserving,  enhancing,  toterpretlng,  and 
managing  the  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources of  an  area  containing  unique  cultur- 
al, fish  and  wildlife,  scenic,  and  recreational 
values  and  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
present  and  future  generations  and  the  de- 
velopment of  outdoor  recreation,  there  la 
hereby  esUbllshed  the  Cross  Florida  Na- 
tional Conservation  Area  (hereinafter  to 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Conservation 
Area"). 

"(3)  The  Conservation  Area  shall  consist 
of  all  lands  and  totereste  to  lands  held  by 
the  Secretary  withto  that  portion  of  the 
high-level  lock  barge  canal  project  from  the 
Satot  Johns  River  across  the  SUte  of  Flori- 
da to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  July  33.  1942  (56  SUt.  703)  (which 
shall  to  this  section  be  referred  to  as  the 
"barge  canal  project")  that  Is  located  be- 
tween the  Eureka  Lock  and  Dam  and  the 
Inglls  Lock  (exclusive  of  such  structures), 
plus  all  lands  and  totereste  to  lands  held  by 
the  Canal  Authority  of  the  SUte  of  Florida 
between  such  structures. 

"(b)  Those  portions  of  the  barge  canal 
project  located  between  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Inglls  project  structure  and  located 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Eureka 
Lock  and  Dam.  tocluslve.  shall  be  operated 
and  matotatoed  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation,  recreation,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement. 

"(c)  In  order  to  further  the  purposes  set 
forth  to  paragraph  (aKl)  of  this  section, 
that  portion  of  such  barge  canal  project  lo- 
cated between  the  Eureka  Lock  and  Dam 
and  the  Inglls  Lock  (exclusive  of  such  struc- 
tures) Is  not  authorized  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed to  56  SUt.  703  after  the  date  this 
subsection  becomes  effective. 

"(d)  The  SUte  of  Florida  shall  retato  ju- 
risdiction and  responsibility  over  water  re- 
sources planning,  development,  and  control 
of  the  surface  and  ground  waters  pertaining 
to  lands  cited  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section,  except  to  the  extent  that  any 
uses  of  such  water  resources  would  be  tocon- 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(eXl)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary, to  consulUtlon  with  the  United 
SUtes  Forest  Service,  the  United  SUtes 
Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service,  and  the  SUte  of 
Florida,  shall  develop  and  transmit  to  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  management  plan  for 
lands  (tocludtog  water  areas)  located  withto 
the  Conservation  Area. 

"(3)  Such  plan  shall,  at  a  minimum,  pro- 
vide for— 

"(A)  enhancement  of  the  environment; 

"(B)  conservation  and  development  of  nat- 
ural resources; 

"(C)  conservation  and  preservation  of  fish 
and  wildlife; 


"(D)  preservation  of  scenic  and  enhancing 
recreational  values; 

"(E)  a  procedure  for  the  prompt  consider- 
ation of  applications  for  easemenU  across 
Conservation  Area  lands,  when  such  ease- 
menu  are  requested  by  local  or  SUte  gov- 
ernmental Jurisdictions  or  by  a  regulated 
public  utility  for  a  public  purpose:  and 

"(F)  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
water  resources  and  water  quality,  Including 
ground  water. 

"(3)  Such  plan  shall  esUbllsh,  among  the 
Secretary,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Service,  and  the  SUte  of  Florida, 
the  responslbUlties  for  implemenutlon  of 
such  plan. 

"(4)  UntU  transmittal  of  such  plan  to  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  shall  operate,  matotato. 
and  manage  the  lands  and  faculties  held  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  terms  of  subsection 
(c). 

"(S)  Upon  submission  of  such  plan  to  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  and  other  agencies,  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection,  are  authorized  to  Imple- 
ment such  plan. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shaU  operate  the 
Rodman  Dam,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  July 
33.  1943  (66  SUt.  7030).  to  a  manner  which 
wUl  assure  the  conttouatlon  of  the  reservoir 
known  as  Lake  Ocklawaha.  The  Secretary 
ShaU  not  operate  the  Eureka  Lock  and  Dam 
to  a  manner  which  would  create  a  reservoir 
on  lands  not  flooded  on  January  1, 19M. 

"(gKl)  As  soon  as  possible,  the  Secretary 
ShaU  acquire,  for  the  sum  of  $83,000,000,  aU 
lands  and  totereste  to  lands  held  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  Canal 
Authority  of  the  SUte  of  Florida  for  the 
purposes  of  the  barge  canal  project.  In  the 
event  the  sums  avaUable  to  the  Secretary  to 
any  fiscal  year  are  insufficient  to  purchase 
aU  such  lands  and  totereste,  the  SUte  of 
Florida  ShaU  transfer  to  the  Secretary  that 
percentage  of  the  total  numt>er  of  acres  to 
be  transferred  that  Is  proportionate  to  the 
sums  received  by  the  SUte  compared  with 
$33,000,000. 

"(3)  From  amounu  received  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Canal  Au- 
thority ShaU  as  soon  as  possible  make  pay- 
menU  to  the  Florida  counties  of  Duval, 
Clay,  Putnam,  Marion,  Levy,  and  Citrus. 
Such  paymenU  shaU.  to  the  aggregate,  be 
equal  to  $33,000,000.  The  amount  of  pay- 
ment under  this  paragraph  to  each  such 
county  ShaU  be  determtoed  by  multiplying 
such  aggregate  amount  by  the  amount  of  ad 
valorem  taxes  paid  to  the  Cross  Florida 
Canal  Navigation  District  by  such  county 
and  dividing  such  product  by  the  amount  of 
such  taxes  paid  by  aU  such  counties. 

"(h)  Subsection  (c)  shaU  become  effec- 
tlve- 

"(1)  ntoety  days  after  the  Governor  of 
Florida  has  certified  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  SUte  has  met  the  conditions  set  out  to 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  does  not  determtoe  withto 
such  period  that  the  SUte  has  faUed  to 
comply:  or 

"(3)  on  the  date  of  the  final  order  to  a  de- 
claratory Judgment  action,  brought  by  the 
SUte  of  Florida  to  a  Federal  District  Court 
withto  Florida,  ftoding  that  the  SUte  has 
met  the  conditions. 

"(1)  Subsection  (c)  shaU  not  become  effec- 
tive untU  the  SUte  of  Florida  enacU  a  law 
or  laws  which  assures  that— 

"(1)  On  and  after  the  date  on  which  con- 
struction of  the  portion  of  the  barge  canal 
project  referred  to  to  subsection  (c)  Is  no 
longer  authorized.  aU  lands  and  toteresU  to 
lands  held  for  the  project  by  the  SUte  of 


Florida  or  the  Canal  Authority  of  such 
sUte,  tocludtog  those  acquired  pursuant  to 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960  (PubUc 
Law  86-646),  and  tocludlng  any  state  lands 
contatoed  to  the  area  proposed  to  be  added 
to  the  Ocala  National  Forest  by  the  bounda- 
ry change  shown  on  the  map  dated  July 
1978,  on  fUe  with  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia.  wlU  conttoue 
to  be  owned  by  such  sUte  or  canal  authority 
pending  transfer  to  the  Secretary,  for  con- 
sideration, as  provided  to  this  section:  and 

"(3)  The  SUte  of  Florida  has  fee  simple 
title  to  lands  acquired  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  Public  Law  66-646.  and 
wlU  transfer  such  title  to  the  Secretary,  for 
consideration,  as  provided  to  this  section." 

(Amendment  27)  On  page  65.  after  line  6, 
Insert  the  foUowlng  and  number  according- 
ly: 

"Sk.  .  That  portion  of  the  project  for 
navigation.  Tampa  Harbor  and  HUliborough 
Bay,  Florida,  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
August  8,  1917.  which  portion  conslsU  of 
the  turning  basto  at  the  junction  of  Garri- 
son Channel.  Seddon  Channel,  and  Hillsbor- 
ough River,  Is  deauthorized  upon  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"Sk.  .  Bloomington  Lake  located  on  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River  near 
Bloomtogton.  Maryland,  and  Keyaer,  West 
Virginia,  is  named  and  designated  as  the 
'JeniUnga  Randolph  Lake'.  Any  reference  to 
a  law,  map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  SUtes  to  such 
lake  ShaU  be  held  to  be  reference  to  the 
'Jennings  Randolph  Lake'. 

"Sk.  .  CaUon  Lock  and  Dam  located  on 
the  OuachlU  River  near  Callon.  Arkansas. 
la  named  and  designated  as  the  'H.K. 
Thatcher  Lock  and  Dam'.  Any  reference  In 
a  law,  map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  Sutes  to  such 
lock  and  dam  shaU  be  held  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  H.K.  Thatcher  Lock  and  Dam'. 

"Sk.  .  The  project  for  Denlson  Dam 
(LsLke  Texoma),  Red  River,  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  June  28,  1938  (62  SUt.  1219),  as 
amended,  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reaUocata 
from  hydropower  storage  to  water  supply 
storage,  to  IncremenU  as  needed,  up  to  an 
additional  150,000  acre-feet  for  municipal, 
todustrial,  and  agricultural  water  users  to 
the  SUte  of  Texas  and  up  to  160.000  acre- 
feet  for  municipal,  todustrial,  and  agricul- 
tural water  users  to  the  SUte  of  Oklahoma. 
For  that  portion  of  the  water  storage  re- 
served for  users  to  the  SUte  of  Oklahoma, 
the  Secretary  may  contract,  to  tocremenU 
as  needed,  with  qualified  todlviduals.  enti- 
ties, or  water  utlUty  systems  for  use  withto 
the  Red  River  Basin:  except  that  for  any 
portion  of  that  water  to  be  utilised  outside 
the  Red  River  Basto.  the  Secretary  shaU 
contract  with  the  RedArk  Development  Au- 
thority. For  that  portion  of  the  water  stor- 
age reserved  for  users  to  the  SUte  of  Texas, 
the  Secretary  shaU  contract,  to  tocremenU 
as  needed,  for  60.000  acre-feet  with  the 
Greater  Texoma  UtUlty  Authority  and 
100,000  acre-feet  with  other  qualified  todl- 
viduals. entitles,  or  water  utUlty  systems. 
Nothing  to  the  preceding  sentence  shaU  su- 
penede  any  requirement  of  SUte  law  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  any  water  subject  to  a 
contract.  AU  contracte  entered  toto  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shaU  be  under 
terms  to  accordance  with  section  301(b)  of 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1968  (PubUc  Law 
86-600),  as  amended.  No  payment  shaU  be 
required   from   and  no   toterest  shaU  be 
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charged  to  vatn  In  the  SUt««  of  Oklahom* 
or  Texas  for  the  reallocation  authorized  by 
thte  section  untU  such  time  as  the  water 
supply  stora«e  reserved  under  such  realloca- 
Uon  Is  actuaUy  first  used.  Any  contract  en- 
tered Into  for  the  use  of  the  water  received 
under  this  section  shall  require  the  con- 
tracting entity  to  begin  principal  and  inter- 
est paymenU  on  that  portion  of  the  water 
allocated  under  the  contract  at  the  time  the 
enUty  begins  the  use  of  such  water.  UntU 
such  time,  storage  for  which  reaUocatlon  U 
authorized  In  this  section  may  be  used  for 
hydropower  production.  With  respect  to  any 
water  supply  contract  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  after  June  I. 
198S.  the  Secretary  shall  determine  (I)  the 
amount  of  hydropower  lost.  If  any.  as  a 
result  of  the  ImplemenUtion  of  such  con- 
tract, and  (2)  the  replacement  cost  of  the 
hydropower  lost  (where  replacement  cost  is 
defined  as  the  cost  to  purchaser  power  from 
existing  altemaUve  sources).  If  hydropower 
Is  lost  as  a  result  of  the  Implementation  of 
such  contract,  the  Secretary  shaU  provide 
credits  to  the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration of  amounts  equal  to  such  replace- 
ment costs.  Siich  credlU  shaU  be  against 
sums  required  to  be  paid  by  the  Southwest- 
em  Power  Administration  for  costs  of  the 
project  aUocated  to  hydropower.  In  each 
such  case  the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration shall  reimburse  each  preference  cus- 
tomer for  an  amount  equal  to  the  custom- 
er's actual  replacement  cost  for  hydropower 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  ImplemenUtion  of 
such  contract,  less  the  cost  such  customer 
would  have  had  to  pay  to  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  for  such  hydropower. 
The  Secretary  may  not  Increase  payments 
of  water  users  under  a  water  supply  con- 
tract under  this  section  on  account  of  the 
credits  and  reimbursement  required  to  be 
provided  under  this  section.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  amending  or 
altering  in  any  way  the  Red  River  Compact. 
In  consideration  of  benefits  in  connection 
with  such  reallocation  and  usage  of  munici- 
pal. Industrial,  and  agricultural  water,  all 
benefits  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  Red 
River  chloride  control  project.  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  or  the  Red  River  and  tributaries 
multipurpose  study.  Oklahoma.  Texas  Ar- 
kansas, and  Louisiana,  and  any  individual 
projects  arising  from  such  study,  shall  be  re- 
served for  such  projects.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  affect  water  rights  under  the  laws 
of  the  SUtes  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

"Sbc  .  (a)  The  existing  Irrigation  projects 
known  as  the  Hilltop  Irrigation  District. 
Brule  County.  South  Dakota,  and  the  Gray 
Ooose  Irrigation  District.  Hughes  County. 
South  Dakota,  are  authorized  as  units  of 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program.  As 
so  authorized,  the  HUltop  Unit  and  the 
Gray  Goose  Unit  shall  be  integrated  phys- 
ically and  financially  with  the  other  Federal 
works  constructed  under  the  comprehensive 
plan  approved  by  section  9  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  December  22.  1944  (58  SUt. 
887.  891),  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
and  subject  to  Federal  reclamation  law  (Act 
of  June  17.  1902.  32  SUt.  388  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental 
thereto). 

"(b)  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program 
power  shall  be  made  available  as  soon  as 
practicable  for  the  HlUtop  Unit  and  the 
Gray  Goose  Unit  on  the  same  basis  as  for 
other  unlU  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
Program.  The  suballocated  costs  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program  assigned 
to  the  Hilltop  Unit  and  the  Gray  Goose 
Unit  ahall  be  reimbursed  by  the  water  users 
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as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  accordance  with  Federal  reclamation 
law  (Act  of  June  17,  1902.  32  SUt.  388  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental 

thereto).  ,  ... 

•'S«c  .  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  all  righto,  title,  and  Intereste 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  lands  described 
in  subsection  <b).  Including  aU  improve- 
mento  thereon,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
benefit  and  use  of  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  of  the  Port  Berthold  Reservation  and 
to  be  part  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation. 
"(b)  The  lands  held  in  trust  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  are—  ,_^ 

"(1)  approximately  136.44  acres  lying 
above  elevaUon  1850  feet  (mean  sea  level) 
and  the  probable  ultimate  erosion  line 
(other  than  those  portions  which  lie  north 
of  North  DakoU  SUte  Highway  23)  in  the 
foUowlng  sections  of  Township  152  North. 
Range  93  West  of  the  Fifth  Principal  Merid- 
ian McKenzie  County.  North  Dakota: 

•Section  15:  south  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter, 

■Section  21:  northeast  quarter  and  north- 
west quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter,  and 

"Section  22:  north  of  the  half  northwest 
quarter,  and 

"(2)  approximately  16.40  acres  lying  above 
elevation  1850  feet  (mean  sea  level)  situated 
in  the  west  half  southwest  quarter.  Section 
15,  Township  152  North.  Range  93  West  of 
the  Fifth  Principal  Meridian,  McKenzie 
County.  North  Dakota,  and  more  particular- 
ly described  as  follows: 

•Commencing  at  the  quarter  comer 
common  to  Sections  15  and  16;  thence  East 
along  the  quarter  line  a  distance  of  1,320.0 
feet  to  the  true  point  of  beginning;  thence 
North  45  degrees  0  minutes  East  a  distance 
of  891.0  feet;  thence  South  0  degrees  3  min- 
utes East  a  distance  of  1,518.0  feet;  thence 
to  a  point  on  a  line  which  bears  South  0  de- 
grees 3  minutes  East  from  the  point  of  be- 
ginning; thence  North  0  degrees  3  minutes 
West  to  the  point  of  begirming. 

•(c)  In  consideration  for  the  transfer  in 
trust  described  above,  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior ShaU  transfer  to  the  United  SUtes 
lands  of  equal  value  held  in  trtist  for  the 
Three  AffUlated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berth- 
old  Reservation  which  are  required  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Garrison 
Dam  and  Reservoir  Project:  Provided,  That 
the  Tribes  shall  retain  the  right  to  use  such 
lands  for  grazirig  purposes  when  such  lands 
are  not  subject  to  flooding.  The  United 
SUtes  shaU  not  be  responsible  for  damages 
to  property  or  injuries  to  persons  which 
may  arise  from,  or  be  incident  to.  the  use  of 
said  lands. 

••(d)  The  United  SUtes  hereby  retains  a 
flowage  and  sloughing  easement  for  the 
purpose  of  flood  control  and  related  Garri- 
son Dam  and  Reservoir  project  purposes 
over  that  portion  of  the  lands  described  in 
subsection  (b)  that  Ue  below  the  greater  ele- 
vation of— 
•■(1)  1860  feet  (mean  sea  level),  or 
••(2)  any  alignment  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  for  such  project  oper- 
ations. 

••(e)  AU  the  righto,  title,  and  interesto  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  (EDA),  as 
evidenced  by  three  EDA  projecU  designated 
as  05-01-00676  (closed  on  October  8, 1971,  as 
06-1-00676),  05-01-00677  (closed  on  June  30, 
1971  as  06-1-00677),  and  05-02-00675 
(Closed  on  October  8.  1971.  as  06-2-00675) 
ShaU  remain  In  fuU  force  and  effect  for  the 
fuU  terms  thereof.  Including  any  and  aU  ex- 


tensions and  shaU  not  be  subordinated  in 
any  manner  whatsoever  to  any  other  inter- 
ests. . 

•'6k.  .  (a)  The  project  for  navigation  for 
Honolulu  Harbor,  HawaU.  authorized  by  sec- 
Uon  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1954.  is  modified  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  to  maintain  a  23-foot  project 
depth  in  the  Kalihi  Channel  portion  of  such 
project. 

"(b)  The  consent  of  Congress  U  hereby 
given  to  the  SUte  of  HawaU  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  fixed-span  bridge  In 
and  over  the  water  of  the  Kalihi  Channel. 
HonoliUu  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

•'Sk.  .  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  settlement 
amount,  and  any  associated  Interest,  result- 
ing from  the  decision  of  the  Engineer  Board 
of  Contract  Appeals  in  ENG  BCA  Docket 
Number  4650  (June  28,  1985).  notwithstand- 
ing the  Federal  cost  llmiUtion  set  out  in 
SecUon  84(c)  of  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-251). " 

(Amendment  28)  On  page  71.  after  Une  5, 
insert  the  following  new  section,  and  renum- 
ber subsequent  section  accordingly: 

■•Sbc.  403.  (a)  After  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  costo  incurred  in  the  modifica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  dams  and  related 
faculties  constructed  or  operated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  cause  of  which  resulto  from 
new  hydrologlc  or  seismic  daU  or  changes 
in  sUte-of-the-art  design  or  constmction  cri- 
teria deemed  necessary  for  safety  purposes, 
shaU  be  recovered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  in  this  subsection. 

"(1)  Fifteen  percent  of  the  modification 
costo  shaU  be  assigned  to  project  purposes 
in  accordance  with  the  cost  aUocation  in 
effect  for  the  project  at  the  time  the  work  is 
initiated.  Non-Federal  interesto  shall  share 
the  costo  assigned  to  each  purpose  in  accord 
with  the  cost  sharing  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
initial  project  construction:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  recover 
costo  assigned  to  Irrigation  Ui  accordance 
with  repayment  provisions  of  PubUc  Law 
98-404. 

'•(2)  Repayment  under  this  subsection, 
with  the  exception  of  costo  assigned  to  irri- 
gation, may  be  made,  with  interest,  over  a 
period  of  not  more  than  30  years  from  the 
date  of  completion  of  the  work.  The  interest 
rate  used  shaU  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consider- 
ation average  market  yields  on  outetanding 
markeUble  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  applicable  reimbursable  period 
during  the  month  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  the  costo  are  incurred,  plus  a  pre- 
mium of  one-eighth  of  one  percentage  point 
for  transaction  costo.  To  the  extent  that 
more  than  one  interest  rate  is  determined 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shaU  establish  an  in- 
terest rate  at  the  weighted  average  of  the 
rates  so  determined. 

••(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  affecto  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  perform  work 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  84-99,  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  701n)  or  cost  sharing  for  such 
work." 
(Amendment  29)  On  page  71,  line  9,  delete 

(Amendment  30)  Beglimlng  on  page  73, 
line  20,  strike  aU  through  line  10  on  page  79 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"Sec.  504.  (aKl)  This  section  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Upper  Mississippi  River  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1986'. 

"(2)  To  ensure  the  coordinated  develop- 
ment and  enhancement  of  the  Upper  BClssls- 
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slppl  River  system,  it  ia  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  recognize  that 
system  as  a  nationally  significant  ecosystem 
and  a  natlonaUy  significant  commercial 
navigation  system.  Congress  further  recog- 
nises that  the  system  provides  a  diversity  of 
opportunities  and  experiences. 

"The  system  shaU  be  administered  and 
regulated  in  recognition  of  ito  several  pur- 
poses. 
"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  the  terms  "Upper  Mississippi  River 
system"  and  "system"  mean  those  river 
reaches  having  commercial  navigation  chan- 
nels on  the  Miaslasippl  River  main  stem 
north  of  Cairo.  Illinois;  the  MlnnesoU 
River.  Mliuiesota;  Black  River.  Wisconsin; 
Saint  Oolx  River.  MlnnesoU  and  Wiscon- 
sin; minols  River  and  Waterway.  IlllnoU; 
and  Kaskaskla  River.  lUlnois: 

"(2)  the  term  "Master  Plan"  means  the 
comprehensive  master  plan  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  system 
dated  January  1,  1982,  prepared  by  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  Commission 
and  submitted  to  Congress  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  95-502; 

••(3)  the  term  ••GREAT  I,  GREAT  II,  and 
GRRM  studies"  means  the  studies  entitled 
•'GREIAT  Environmental  Action  Team— 
GREAT  I— A  Study  of  the  Upper  Mississip- 
pi River."  dated  September  1980,  "GREAT 
River  Environmental  Action  Team— 
GREAT  11— A  Study  of  the  Upper  Mississip- 
pi River,"  dated  December  1980,  and 
"GREAT  River  Resource  Management 
Study,"  dated  September  1982;  and 

"(4)  term  "Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 
Association"  means  an  association  of  the 
SUtes  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesou,  Missouri, 
and  Wisconsin,  formed  for  the  purposes  of 
cooperative  efforts  and  united  assistance  in 
the  comprehensive  planning  for  the  use, 
protection,  growth,  and  development  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  System. 

"(cKl)  Congress  hereby  approves  the 
Master  Plan  as  a  guide  for  future  water 
poUcy  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
system.  Such  approval  shall  not  constitute 
authorization  of  any  recommendation  con- 
tained in  the  Master  Plan. 

"(2)  Section  101  of  PubUc  Law  95-502  Is 
amended  by  striUng  the  last  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (b).  strUtlng  subsection  (I)  in 
ite  entirety,  striking  the  final  sentence  of 
subsection  (j),  and  renumbering  subsection 
'•(J)"  as  subsection  ••(1)". 

"(dKl)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreemento  with  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  Association 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Associa- 
tion") esUblished  under  paragraph  (I)  of 
this  subsection  to  promote  and  faclUUte 
active  SUte  government  participation  In 
river  sjrstem  management,  development,  and 
protection. 

••(2)  For  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  co- 
ordinated planning  and  ImplemenUtion  of 
programs  authorized  in  subsection  (f)  and 
paragraph  (1X2)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  enter  Into  an  Interagency  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  for  the  direct  participation  of,  and 
transfer  fimding  to,  the  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service  and  any  other  agency  or  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
planning,  design.  ImplemenUtion,  and  eval- 
uation of  such  programs. 

"(3)  Any  changes  in  the  master  plan  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  shaU  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  for  comment.  The 
Association  may  make  commento  with  re- 
spect to  such  recommendations  or  iiUtiate 
other  recommended  changes  as  the  Associa- 


tion deems  appropriate  and  thaU  tranimlt 
such  commento  or  recommended  changes  to 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  thaU  transmit 
his  recommendations,  together  with  the 
commento  and  recommended  changes  of  the 
Association  to  Congress  for  approval  within 
90  days  of  the  receipt  of  such  commento  or 
recommended  changes. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  pro- 
vide for  the  engineering,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  a  second  lock  at  locks  and  dam 
26,  Mississippi  River,  Alton,  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, at  a  total  cost  of  $220,000,000  (Octo- 
ber 1984).  Such  second  lock  shall  be  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  by  six  hundred  feet 
and  ShaU  be  constructed  at  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  location  of  the  replacement  lock  au- 
thorized by  section  102  of  PubUc  Law  96- 
502. 

"(fKl)  The  Secretary,  In  concert  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  SUtes  of 
Illinois.  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Missouri,  and  Wis- 
consin. Is  authorized  to  undertake,  as  Identi- 
fied in  the  master  plan,  a  program  f  or— 

'•(A)  the  plaiming,  construction,  and  eval- 
uation of  measures  for  fish  and  wUdlife 
hablUt  rehabUIUtlon  and  enhancement: 

"(B)  the  ImplemenUtion  of  a  long  term 
resource  moiUtoring  program;  and 

••(C)  the  ImplemenUtion  of  a  computer- 
ized Inventory  and  analysis  system. 

•'(2)  Each  program  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shaU  be  carried 
out  for  10  years.  Within  10  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary, In  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  SUtes  of  niinols.  Iowa. 
MlnnesoU,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin,  shaU 
conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  programs  and 
submit  a  report  on  the  resulto  of  such  eval- 
uation to  Congress.  Such  evaluation  shaU 
analyze  each  such  program's  effectiveness, 
strengths,  and  weaknesses,  and  contain  rec- 
ommendations for  the  modification  and  con- 
tinuance or  termination  of  such  programs. 

••(3KA)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (IKA)  of  this  subsection,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
the  sum  of  $8,200,000  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  sum  of  >12,400,000  for  the 
second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  sum  of 
(13,000.000  for  each  of  the  next  eight  fiscal 
years. 

•'(B)  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
the  sum  of  17,680,000  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  begliuilng  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  the  sum  of  $5,080,000  for 
each  of  the  next  nine  fiscal  years. 

•■(C)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (1)(C>  of  this  subsection,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
the  sum  of  $40,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  sum  of  $280,000  for  the  second 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  sum  of  $1,220,000  for 
the  third  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  sum 
of  $775,000  for  each  of  the  next  seven  fiscal 
years. 

"(4)(A)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section,  the  costo  of 
each  project  carried  out  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)(A)  of  this  subsection  shaU  be  aUo- 
cated between  the  Secretary  and  the  appro- 
priate non-Federal  sponsor  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  224  of  this 
Act. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsecUon  (aK2)  of  this  section,  the  cost  of 


Implementing  the  activities  autbortsed  bjr 
paragraphs  (IXB)  and  (IKC)  of  this  subsec- 
tion ShaU  be  aUocated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  224  of  this  Act,  as 
If  such  activity  was  required  to  mitigate 
losses  to  fish  and  wUdUfe. 

"(gKl)(A)  The  Secretary,  In  constilUUon 
with  any  agency  established  under  subsec- 
tion (dKl)  of  this  section.  Is  authorised  to 
Implement  a  program  of  recreational 
proJecU  for  the  system  substantiaUy  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendationi  of  the 
GREAT  I.  GREAT  II.  and  GRRM  studies 
and  the  master  plan  reporU.  The  cost  of 
each  such  project  shall  be  aUocated  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  appropriate  non-Ped- 
eral  sponsor  In  accordance  with  Section  701 
of  this  Act. 

"(B)  The  Secretary,  in  consulUtlon  with 
any  agency  esUblished  under  subsection 
(dXl)  of  this  section,  shall  at  Federal  ex- 
pense conduct  an  assessment  of  the  econom- 
ic beneflU  generated  by  recreation  aetlvlUes 
in  the  system. 

"(2XA)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
program  of  recreational  projecU  authorized 
In  paragraph  (IX A)  of  this  subsection,  there 
is  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  sum  of  $6<>0.000  for  each  of  the 
10  fiscal  years  begtonlng  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

•'(B)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  as- 
sessment of  economic  benefito  of  recreation- 
al activities  authorized  in  paragraph  (1KB) 
of  this  subsection,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  the  sum  of 
$300,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
sum  of  $300,000  for  the  second  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  the  sum  of  $150,000  for  the 
third  fiscal  year  beglimlng  after  the  com- 
puterised Inventory  and  analysis  system  Im- 
plemented pursuant  to  phrase  (fXlKC)  of 
this  section  is  fuUy  fuiwtional. 

■•(h)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  his  budget  re- 
quest, identify  those  measures  developed  by 
the  Secretary,  in  consulUtlon  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transporution  and  any  agency  es- 
tabUshed  under  subsection  (dK  1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  be  undertaken  to  Increase  the  capac- 
ity of  specific  locks  throughout  the  system 
by  employing  nonstructural  measures  and 
making  structural  improvemento. 

••(IKl)  The  Secretary,  in  consulUtlon  with 
any  agency  esUblished  under  subsection 
(dKl)  of  this  section.  shaU  monitor  traffic 
movemento  on  the  system  for  the  purpose 
of  verifying  lock  ca;»clty.  updating  traffic 
projections,  and  refining  the  economic  eval- 
uation so  as  to  verify  the  need,  if  any,  for 
future  capacity  expansion  of  the  system. 

••(2)  The  Secretary,  in  concert  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sutes  of 
nilnois.  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Missouri  and  Wis- 
consin. shaU  determine  the  need  for  river 
rehablUUtion  and  environmental  protection 
based  on  the  condition  of  the  environment, 
project  developmento,  and  projected  envi- 
ronmental impacto  from  implementing  any 
proposals  resulting  from  recommendations 
made  under  subsection  (h)  and  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(j)  This  section  shaU  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  212  of  this  Act." 

(Amendment  31)  Beginning  on  page  70, 
line  12.  strike  aU  through  Une  17  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

■■Sic.  601.  (a)  FoUowing  the  daU  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  feasibility  studies  of  any 
proposed  commercial  channel  or  harbor 
project  or  plan  undertaken  by  the  Secretary 
shaU  be  initiated  only  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  SecUon  223  of  this  Act." 
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(Amendment  38)  On  PM*  W.  beginning 
with  line  18.  delete  »U  through  line  4  on 
page  Bl.  und  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sk,  603(a)  For  the  purpose*  of  <»oper»- 
tlve  financUl  development  of  projects,  or 
aep«rable  elements  thereof,  for  any  com- 
mensal channel  or  harbor  construction,  the 
Secretary  shall  initiate  no  such  construction 
project  unless  an  appropriate  non-Pederal 
sponsor  agrees  to  construct  at  its  own  ex- 
pense aU  project  faculties  other  than  those 
for  general  navigation  and  by  contract  to 
provide  during  the  period  of  construction  of 
such  project,  or  separable  element  thereof, 
the  following  percentages  of  the  construc- 
tion cost  for  general  navigation  facilities  of 
the  project,  or  separable  element  thereof, 
assigned  to  commercial  navigation  based  on 
the  depths  below  mean  low  water  listed 
herein:" 

(Amendment  33)  On  page  81.  beginning 
with  line  9,  delete  aU  through  page  82,  line 
a,  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  followtnr 

"(bKl)  In  addition  to  the  sums  required  to 
be  paid  during  the  period  of  construction 
under  the  terms  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  each  non-Federal  sponsor  shall  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  to  repay  to  the 
United  SUtes.  over  a  period  not  to  exceed 
thirty  years  following  completion  of  the 
project,  or  separable  element  thereof.  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  construction  of  gen- 
eral navigation  faclliUes  for  the  project  as- 
signed to  commercial  navigation,  with  inter- 
sat  at  a  raU  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  In  determining  such  rate  of 
Interert.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
consider  the  average  market  yields  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  of  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  Reimbursement 
period  during  the  month  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  costs  are  Incurred,  plus 
a  premium  of  one-eighth  of  one  percentage 
point  for  transaction  cosU:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  recalcu- 
late the  rate  of  interest  every  five  years. 
Funds  paid  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deposited  Into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury." 

(Amendment  34)  On  page  83,  line  19,  be- 
ginning with  the  word  "the"  strike  all 
through  the  period  on  line  30  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  'Section  221  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (PubUc  Law 
91-Sll),  as  amended." 

(Amendment  35)  On  page  83,  after  line  15. 
Insert  the  following: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Section  313  of  this  Act,  the  project  for  navi- 
gation at  the  Houston  Ship  Channel 
(Greens  Bayou).  Texas,  authorized  pursuant 
to  section  301  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1966  (79  SUt.  1091),  the  project  for  navi- 
gation at  the  Houston  Ship  Channel  (Bar- 
bour Terminal  Channel),  Texas,  authorized 
pursuant  to  section  107  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  I960  (74  SUt.  486).  and  the 
project  for  navigation  at  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel  (Bayport  Ship  Chaimel).  Texas, 
authorized  by  section  101  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  298).  are  modi- 
fled  to  authoriie  and  direct  the  Secretary  to 
^»^.».»  reaponalbUlty  for  maintenance  to 
forty-foot  project  depths,  as  constructed  by 
non-Federal  Interests  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

■■(f)  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
potential  advantages  and  efficiencies  of 
non-Federal  management  of  projects,  the 
Secretary  may  approve  as  many  as  two  pro- 
posals pursuant  to  which  the  non-Federal 
interesU  will  undertake  part  or  all  of  the 
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project  as  the  agent  of  the  Secretary  by  uti- 
lizing lU  own  personnel  or  by  procuring  out- 
side services,  so  long  as  the  cost  of  doing  so 
win  not  exceed  the  cost  of  the  Secretary  un- 
dertaking the  project. ' 

(Amendment  36)  On  page  84.  lines  8  and  9. 
insert  the  foUowlng  after  "such  Improve- 
menU.":  "The  responsibilities  authorized 
under  subsection  (f )  of  this  section  shaU  not 
apply  to  such  improvements  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determin<»«.  prior  to  construction, 
that  the  improvement*,  or  separable  ele- 
menU  thereof,  are  economicaUy  Justified, 
environmentally  acceptable,  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title." 

(Amendment  37)  On  page  86,  line  2.  after 
the  word  ■section.',  add  the  foUowlnr  "Any 
non-Federal  sponsor  which  has  requested 
and  received  from  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  completed  study  and  engineering 
for  an  Improvement  to  a  commercial  chan- 
nel or  harbor,  or  separable  element  thereof, 
for  the  puriMse  of  constructing  such  im- 
provement and  for  which  Improvement  a 
Final  Biivlronmental  Impact  Statement  has 
been  fUed.  shall  be  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  the  plan  for  such  improve- 
ment. Any  plan  of  improvement  proposed  to 
be  Implemented  in  accordance  with  this  pro- 
vision ShaU  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements for  obtaining  the  appropriate 
permlU  required  under  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority and  such  permits  shaU  be  granted 
subject  to  the  non-Federal  sponsor's  accept- 
ance of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
permits:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  appUcable  regulatory  criteria 
and   procedures   have   been  satisfied.  The 
Secretary   shaU    monitor   any   project   for 
which  permits  are  granted  under  this  sub- 
section in  order  to  ensure  that  such  project 
is  constructed  (and.  in  those  cases  where 
such  activities  wlU  not  be  the  responsibUity 
of  the  Secretary,  operated  and  maintained) 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  permits." 

(Amendment  38)  On  page  86,  line  4,  fol- 
lowing the  word  "section"  delete  the  comma 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "or 
section  602(aK3)  of  this  Act, " 

(Amendment  39)  On  page  86,  line  16, 
strike  the  word  "section"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "subsection". 

On  page  86.  line  23.  delete  the  period, 
insert  a  colon  and  the  foUowinr  "Provided, 
That  prior  to  such  approval  the  Secretary 
does  not  find  that  the  project,  or  separable 
element  thereof,  is  no  longer  economicaUy 
justified  or  envlronmentaUy  acceptable." 

On  page  86.  beginning  on  line  23  with  the 
words  "The  Secretary",  strike  aU  through 
line  13  on  page  86.  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng: 

"In  reviewing  such  plans,  the  Secretary 
ShaU  consider  budgetary  and  programmatic 
priorities,  potential  impacts  on  the  cost  of 
dredging  projects  nationwide,  and  other  fac- 
tors that  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 
The  Secretary  shaU  regularly  monitor  and 
audit  any  project  for  a  commercial  channel 
or  harbor  constructed  under  this  subsection 
by  a  non-Federal  sponsor  in  order  to  ensure 
that  such  construction  Is  In  compliance  with 
the  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and 
that  costs  are  reasonable.  No  reimburse- 
ment ShaU  be  made  unless  and  untU  the 
Secretary  has  certified  that  the  work  for 
which  reimbursement  is  requested  has  been 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
plans. 

"(f)  Whenever  a  non-Federal  sponsor  con- 
structs Improvements  to  any  commercial 
channel  or  harbor,  the  Se'^retary  shaU  be 


responsible  for  maintenance  to  forty-flve 
feet  below  mean  low  water,  and  50  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  Incremental  mainte- 
nance below  forty-five  feet  below  mean  low 
water  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  certi- 
fies that  the  project  is  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  appropriate  engineering 
and  design  standards:  i4nd  provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  does  not  find  that  the 
project,  or  separable  element  thereof,  is  no 
longer  economicaUy  justified  or  environ- 
mentally accepUble." 

(Amendment  40)  On  page  87,  delete  lines 
17  and  18,  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  schedule  of  compliance  shaU 
not  exceed  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
agreement  except  that  a  time  period  in 
excess  of  two  years  may  be  Included  If  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Eiivlronmental  Policy  Act  (PubUc 
Law  91-190),  as  amended." 

(Amendment  41)  On  page  88.  lines  14  and 
15.  strike  tlie  word  "objectives"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "objections"'. 

(Amendment  42)  On  page  91.  line  3.  delete 
"Part  B  "  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Section 
803" 

(Amendment  43)  On  page  91.  Itae  13.  be- 
ginning with  "navigation  of.  delete  aU 
through  line  16.  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  'navigation  of  aU  commercial 
channels  or  harbors  within  the  United 
SUtes." 

(Amendment  44)  On  page  91.  beglimlng 
line  34.  delete  aU  through  line  18  on  page 
93.  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"(l)  "commercial  channel  or  harbor'  shaU 
mean  any  chaiuiel  or  harbor  (inland,  coast- 
al, or  Great  Lakes),  or  element  thereof,  ca- 
pable of  beUig  utilized  In  the  transporUtlon 
of  commercial  cargo  in  domestic  or  foreign 
waterbome  commerce  by  commercial  ves- 
sels: Provided,  That  such  term  shaU  not  In- 
clude: (A)  any  navigational  improvement  de- 
signed to  provide  channel  depths  of  14  feet 
or  less,  other  than  a  harbor  (which  Is  used 
prlnclpaUy  for  the  accommodation  of  com- 
mercial vessels  and  the  receipt  and  ship- 
ment of  waterbome  cargoes),  on  any  inland 
or   Intracoastal   waterway   as   described   in 
SecUon  306  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1978  (33  U.S.C.  1804).  as  amend- 
ed, (B)  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway.  (C)  local 
access  or  berthing  channels,  or  (D)  channels 
or  harbors  constructed  or  maintained  by 
non-public  Interests:  i4nd  provided  further. 
That  such  term  shaU  be  considered  for  the 
Columbia  River.  Oregon  and  Washington, 
to   Include   the   channels   only   up  to   the 
downstream   side   of   BonnevlUe   lock   and 
dam.  Oregon  and  Washington;" 

On  page  93.  on  lines  10  and  11.  delete  "and 
any  Great  Lakes  navigation  improvement". 

On  page  93,  line  17.  delete  "or  the  United 
SUtes". 

On  page  94.  delete  lines  1  through  7  and 
renumber  subsequent  paragraphs  appropri- 
ately. 

(Amendment  45)  On  page  95,  line  12, 
strike  ""$468,933,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  ""$388,000,000". 

(Amendment  46)  On  page  96.  beginning 
with  line  8.  delete  aU  language  through  line 
10,  and  insert  said  language  foUowlng  line 
10  on  page  134,  and  renumber  appropriate- 
ly. 

(Amendment  47)  On  page  99,  line  33. 
delete  "and",  and  on  page  99.  line  36,  delete 
the  period.  Insert  a  semi-colon,  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(33)  Oakland  Inner  Harbor.  California: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Jan- 
uary 31,  IMM.  at  a  total  cost  of  $38,000,000 
(October  1985): 
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"(34)  Palm  Beach  Harbor.  Florida:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  fiiglneen  dated  December 
10. 1985.  to  assume  maintenance: 

"(35)  Paacacoula  Harbor,  Mlasiaslppi: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1986.  at  a  total  cost  of  $59,112,000 
(October  1985): 

"(36)  Cleveland  Harbor.  Ohio:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  August  37, 
1M5.  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,308,000  (October 
1984)' 

"(37)  Galveston  Bay  Area,  Texas  C^ty 
Channel.  Texas:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers dated  March  11,  1986.  at  a  total  cost 
of  $183,013,000  (October  1985);  and 

"(38)  East.  West,  and  Duwamlsh  Water- 
ways Navigation  Improvement  Study.  Seat- 
tle Harbor.  Washington:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May  31.  1986.  at  a 
total  cost  of  $57,400,000  (October  1984)," 

(Amendment  48)  On  page  100,  strike  lines 
3  through  line  11  on  page  103.  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"Ssc.  701.  (a)  Excluding  aU  commercial 
navigation  projecte.  the  construction  of 
Corps  of  Engineers  water  or  related  land  re- 
sources projects  (including  smaU  projects 
not  specif icaUy  authorized  by  Congress),  or 
separable  eleii;-,nts  thereof  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  on  which  physical  con- 
struction has  not  been  Initiated  prior  to 
May  15.  1986.  or  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  whichever  first  occurs,  shaU  be  Ini- 
tiated only  after  non-Federal  Interests  have 
entered  Into  binding  agreements  with  the 
Secretary,  agreeing  to  pay  100  per  centum 
of  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  rehabiU- 
Utlon  costs,  and  agreeing  to  share  In  the  as- 
signed joint  and  separable  costs  of  construc- 
tion as  foUows: 

"(1)  urban  and  rural  flood  protection  and 
rural  drainage  control:  not  less  than  36  per 
centum.  Including  a  cash  payment  amount- 
ing to  at  least  5  per  centum  of  the  assigned 
costs  to  be  made  during  the  construction 
period;  except— 

"(A)  for  local  nood  protection  projects, 
the  non-Federal  sponsor  shall  agree  to:  pro- 
vide all  lands,  easements,  and  righU-of-way 
required  for  the  project;  perform  aU  neces- 
sary relocations  required  for  the  project; 
and.  hold  and  save  the  United  SUtes  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, or  maintenance  of  the  project  except 
where  such  damages  are  due  to  the  fault  or 
negligence  of  the  United  SUtes  or  lU  con- 
tractors. Where  the  value  of  the  required 
lands,  easements,  righte-of-way.  and  reloca- 
tions Is— 

"(1)  greater  than  30  per  centum  of  the  as- 
signed costs,  the  required  non-Pederal  con- 
tribution shall  be  the  provision  of  the  re- 
quired lands,  easements,  rights-of-way.  and 
relocations,  plus  5  per  centum  of  the  as- 
signed costs  to  be  paid  In  cash  during  the 
construction  period; 

"(U)  less  than  or  equal  to  30  per  centum  of 
the  assigned  costs,  the  SecreUry  shall  con- 
sider a  non-Pederal  contribution  of  35  per 
centum,  which  Includes  payment  by  the 
non-Federal  sponsor  of  not  less  than  5  per 
centum  In  cash  of  the  assigned  cost  In  ad(U- 
tlon  to  provision  of  the  required  lands,  ease- 
menU,  righte-of-way,  and  relocations.  If 
made  during  the  construction  period,  to 
constitute  fulfUlment  of  this  paragraph; 
and 

"(lU)  less  than  or  equal  to  30  per  centum 
of  the  assigned  coste.  the  non-Federal  spon- 
sor may  elect  to  make  a  cash  payment  of  5 
per  centum  of  the  assigned  coste  during  the 
construction  period.  In  addition  to  the  provi- 
sion of  required  lands,  easemente,  rights-of- 
way,  and  relocations,  and  to  repay  In  accord- 


ance with  the  terms  of  this  Utle  the  addi- 
tional amount  necessary  to  equal  a  total 
non-Federal  contribution  of  35  per  centum. 
"(B)  For  major  reservoir  projects  provid- 
ing flood  control,  the  non-Federal  sponsor's 
contribution  shaU  be— 

"(1)  35  per  centum  of  the  coste  assigned  to 
flood  protection  If  paid  during  the  construc- 
tion period,  including  no  less  then  5  per 
centum  in  cash,  or 

"(U)  35  per  centiui  of  the  coste  assigned  to 
flood  protection.  Including  a  cash  payment 
of  at  least  6  per  centum  paid  during  the  con- 
struction period.  If  repaid  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  title. 

"(C)  For  relocation  or  evacuation  non- 
structural flood  control  measures  Involving 
the  acquisition  of  land,  the  value  of  such 
lands  and  other  coste  associated  with  devel- 
opment of  the  Intended  benefite  therefrom 
ShaU  be  excluded  from  the  compuUUon  of 
the  5  per  centum  cash  contribution  required 
from  the  non-Federal  sponsor  and  the  non- 
Federal  sponsor's  contribution  for  such  non- 
structural measures  shaU  be— 

"(1)  35  per  centum  of  the  coste  assigned  to 
such  measures  if  paid  during  the  construc- 
tion period,  or 

""(U)  35  per  centum  of  the  coste  assigned  to 
such  measures  If  repaid  m  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  this  title. 

"(3)  hydroelectric  po»'er  100  per  centum, 
except  that  the  marketing  of  such  power 
and  the  recovery  of  coste  of  constructing, 
operating,  maintaining,  and  rehabUlUtIng 
such  projecte  shaU  be  In  accordance  with 
existing  law;" 

(Amendment  49)  On  page  103.  after  line 
19.  Insert  the  foUowlng.  then  reletter  subse- 
quent subsections  appropriately: 

"(d)  Coste  of  constructing  projecte  or 
measures  for  the  prevention  or  mitigation 
of  erosion  of  shoaling  damages  attributable 
to  Federal  navigation  works  shaU  be  shared 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cost  sharing 
provisions  appUcable  to  the  project  causing 
such  damage:  Provided,  That  a  non-Federal 
pubUc  body  agrees  to  operate  and  maintain 
such  measures." 

(Amendment  60)  On  page  104.  line  9. 
delete  the  word  "funds"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "coste ".  On  page  104,  line  10,  delete 
the  word  "disbursed"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "incurred". 

(Amendment  51)  Beginning  on  page  104. 
line  15.  strike  aU  through  line  30  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"(f)  At  the  request  of  any  non-Pederal 
sponsor  the  Secretary  may  permit  such  non- 
Pederal  sponsor  to  delay  the  initial  payment 
of  any  non-Pederal  contribution  under  this 
title  for  up  to  one  year  after  the  date  when 
construction  is  begun  on  the  project  for 
which  such  contribution  Is  to  be  made.  Any 
such  delay  In  Initial  payment  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  interest  charges  for  up  to  six  months 
at  the  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the 
average  market  yields  on  outetancUng  mar- 
keUble  obUgations  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  period  of  delay,  during  the 
month  preceding  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
coste  are  Incurred." 

(Amendment  53)  On  page  106,  redesignate 
'"Sec.  703."  as  "Sec.  703.".  and  insert  on  page 
105,  after  line  13,  the  foUowlng  new  section; 
'"Sk.  703.  Section  73(b)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  (PubUc 
Law  93-251)  is  hereby  repealed." 

(Amendment  63)  On  page  107,  delete  lines 
4  through  18.  and  insert  to  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng.  numbering  appropriately: 

"(  )  SanU  Ana  River  malnstem.  including 
Santiago  Creek.  California:  Report  of  the 


Chief  of  Engineers  dated  January  16.  1M3. 
at  a  total  cost  of  $1,087,600,000  (October 
1986):  Provided,  further.  That  In  lieu  of  the 
Mentone  Dam  feature  of  the  project  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sections  212. 
213.  and  701  of  thU  Act,  the  Secretary  U  au- 
thorized to  plan,  design,  and  construct  a 
flood  control  storage  dam  on  the  upper 
SanU  Ana  River,  If  such  modification  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  Engineers:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  shaU  not  pro- 
ceed on  any  alternative  to  the  Mentone 
Dam  untU  the  Secretary  determines  such  al- 
Umatlve  Is  within  aU  parameUra  In  Section 
318  of  this  Act,  and  so  reporte  to  Congress: 
itnd  provided  further.  That  if  a  non-Federal 
sponsor  agrees  to  pay  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  such  InvestlgaUon.  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  Investigate  the  feasibU- 
Ity  of  Including  water  supply  aiul  conserva- 
tion storage  at  Prado  Dam," 

(Amendment  54)  On  page  110,  line  6. 
delete  the  semicolon  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlnr  ":  Provided,  That  fish 
and  wUdllfe  enhancement  benefite  provided 
by  this  project  shaU  be  considered  to  be  na- 
tional for  the  purposes  of  section  224  of  this 
Act;" 

(Amendment  65)  On  page  115,  delete  lines 
1  through  3,  and  renumber  appropriately. 

(Amendment  56)  On  page  116,  beginning 
on  line  33,  strike  aU  through  "1983,"  on  line 
23.  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 
"of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  February 
13. 1986." 

(Amendment  57)  On  page  117,  delete  lines 
19  through  line  3  on  page  118,  and  renum- 
ber appropriately. 

(Amendment  58)  On  page  118.  Une  6. 
delete  the  period  and  Insert  a  semicolon  and 
the  foUowlnr 

""(78)  O'Hare  System.  Chicagoland  Under- 
flow, nilnoU:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  June  3,  1986.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$8,602,000  (October  1984): 

"(79)  Arkansas  City.  Kansas:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  September  9, 

1985.  at  a  total  cost  of  $14,370,000  (October 
1984)' 

"(80)  Lower  Saddle  River.  New  Jerser 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Jan- 
uary 28.  1986.  fet  a  total  cost  of  $36,860,000 
(October  1985): 

"(81)  MoUy  Arm's  Brook.  New  Jersey: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  De- 
cember 31.  1985.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$21,860,000  (October  1986): 

"(82)  Ramapo  River  at  Oakland.  New 
Jersey:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  January  28.  1986,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$6,610,000  (October  1985);  and 

"'(83)  Roanoke  River  Upper  Basin.  Virgin- 
ia: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
August  5.  1985.  at  a  total  cost  of  $21,000,000 
(October  1984)." 

(Amendment  59)  On  page  118,  delete  lines 
15  through  24  and  renumber  subsequent 
paragraphs  appropriately. 

(Amendment  60)  On  page  121.  after  line 
22,  Insert  the  foUowlng  and  reletter  foUow- 
lng paragraphs  appropriately: 

"(G)  SarasoU  County.  Florida:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February  28. 

1986,  at  a  total  cost  of  $12,536,000  (October 
1986); 

(Amendment  61)  On  page  128,  lUie  2,  after 
"(October  1984)",  Insert  the  foUowlnr  ": 
Provided,  That  the  mitigation  requiremente 
shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  any  decrease  In 
the  scope  of  the  basic  flood  control  project 
as  authorized  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965  (PubUc  Law  89-298) " 
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(Amendment  62)  On  psce  125.  delete  line* 
16  throtigh  18  Mid  tnaert  In  lieu  thereof  the 

followlnr 

"(9)  SmlthvUle  Li*e.  UtUe  PUtte  River. 
liiasourl.  plmn  for  replacement  of  the  Trim- 
ble WUdllfe  Are*:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  September  22.  1977.  at  a 
total  coBt  of  I1.M9.0O0  (October  1985): 
Except,  that  the  Secretary  shall  participate 
with  the  SUte  of  Missouri  In  the  develop- 
ment of  wildlife  management  measures  and 
facilities  on  SUte  lands  rather  than  the  ac- 
qiilaiUon  of  lands  and  the  development  of 
Jackass  Bend;" 

(Amendment  «3)  On  pace  126.  line  3. 
delete  "and". 

On  page  126.  on  Une  7.  delete  the  period, 
and  Insert  the  following:  ";  and 

"(12)  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway 
Wildlife  liiUgatlon,  Alabama  and  Mississip- 
pi: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
August  31.  1986:  Except.  That  the  34.000 
acres  of  bottomland  hardwoods  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  construction  of  the  navigation 
project  shaU  be  replaced  In-klnd  at  a  total 
cost  of  $60,200,000  (October  1985). ' 

(Amendment  64)  On  page  128.  line  15, 
delete  the  semicolon  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  followinr  ":  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  shall  deposit  no  spoil  from  such 
project  onto  lands  of  the  White  River  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge  without  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  without 
mitigating  fully  the  adverse  impacts  of  such 
■poU:". 

Renumber  all  sections  appropriately. 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sending  to  the  desli  an  amendment  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  reported  this  legislation 
to  the  Senate  last  July.  During  the  in- 
tervening months,  we  have  reviewed 
the  reported  legislation  carefully  and 
find  that  there  is  a  need  for  technical 
changes,  minor  policy  clarifications, 
and  the  inclusion  of  those  projects 
which  have  completed  corps  planning 
since  last  July. 

We  have  examined  all  of  these 
changes  very  thoroughly  and  have  in- 
cluded only  those  which  would  make 
the  bill  work  better,  and  only  those 
which  are  fair  to  all  concerned. 

Nearly  everything  in  this  committee 
amendment  consists  of  those  technical 
amendments  and  policy  clarifications 
that  the  committee  leadership  believes 
to  be  both  needed  and  noncontrover- 
sial. 

With  respect  to  projects,  this  amend- 
ment includes  for  authorization  only 
those  14  which  have  received  a  chief 
of  engineer's  report  since  we  reported 
the  bill  last  July.  These  are: 
First.  Cleveland  Harbor,  OH; 
Second.  East.  West,  and  Duwamish 
Waterways  navigation  Improvement 
study,  Seattle  Harbor,  WA; 

Third.  Arkansas  City.  KS.  flood  con- 
trol project; 

Fourth.  O'Hare  system.  Chicago  un- 
derflow. Illinois,  flood  control  project; 
Fifth.  Roanoke  River  upper  basin. 
Virginia,  flood  control  project; 
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Sixth.  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Water- 
way wildlife  mitigation,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi; 

Seventh.  Palm  Beach  Harbor,  FL, 
Federal  assumption  of  maintenance; 

Eighth.  Oakland  Inner  Harbor.  CA; 

Ninth.  Pascagoula  Harbor.  MS; 

Tenth.  Lower  Saddle  River,  NJ. 
flood  control  project; 

Eleventh.  Molly  Ann's  Brook.  NJ. 
flood  control  project; 

Twelfth.  Ramapa  River  at  Oakland. 
NJ.  flood  control  project: 

Thirteenth.  SarasoU  County,  PL. 
beach  erosion  control:  and 

Fourteenth.  Galveston  Bay  area, 
Texas,  city  channel,  navigation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  these  amendments  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  including  de- 
scriptions of  the  14  projects  included 
for  authorization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

DnCBIPTIOR  OP  COMMTTTKE  LKADntSRIP 

Aimnkicnrr  to  S.  1567 
Amendment  1  clarifies  Section  201.  which 
Is  Intended  to  prevent  a  single  landowner 
from  receiving  "windfall"  beneflU  from  con- 
struction of  a  Corps  of  Engineers  flood  con- 
trol project.  The  section  does  this  by  requir- 
ing any  landowner  who  would  receive  bene- 
fits of  more  than  10  percent  of  all  project 
benefiU  to  agree  to  pay  half  of  the  con- 
struction costs  associated  with  the  benefits 
he  or  she  might  receive. 

This  amendment  provides  a  mechanism  to 
insure  that  such  a  landowner  could  not  hold 
up  a  project's  construction  by  refusing  to 
pay  his  or  her  share  of  the  costs.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  project's  non-Pederal  spon- 
sor or  sponsors  can  pay  the  cost  sharing  re- 
quired of  such  a  landowner,  a  payment  over 
and  above  other  non-Pederal  costs.  The 
non-Pederal  sponsor  would,  of  course,  be 
free  to  recover  It  added  costs  from  the  par- 
ticular beneficiary  In  question. 

Amendment  2  clarifies  Section  211.  which 
amends  Section  221  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  91-811).  This  clarifi- 
cation ensures  that  cost  agreements  be- 
tween the  local  sponsor  and  the  Pederal 
Government  are  required  before  construc- 
tion may  begin  on  separable  elements  of  a 
project.  The  amendment  also  changes  Sec- 
tion 211  to  set  a  financial  penalty  rate  com- 
mensurate with  Treasury  policy  when  a 
non-Pederal  project  sponsor  is  delinquent  in 
paying  to  the  Pederal  Government  the  non- 
Pederal  share  of  project  construction  costs. 
Amendment  3  modifies  Section  212  of  S. 
1587  to  require  that  no  project  authorized 
in  the  bill  or  thereafter  can  go  forward 
without  a  completed  environmental  Impact 
statement.  Section  212  already  requires  a 
completed  Chief  of  Engineers  report  prior 
to  construction  of  projects  authorized  in 
this  bill.  As  a  Chief's  Report  Is.  in  part,  pre- 
mised on  a  completed  environmental  Impact 
statement,  this  amendment  merely  makes 
more  explicit  an  existing  requirement  of  the 
bilL 

Amendment  4  modifies  Section  213,  which 
limits  the  Corps  obligations  on  a  project's 
construction  to  the  sums  listed  In  the  bill, 
plus  inflation. 

This  language  could  constrain  tmnecessar- 
Uy  the  Corps'  flexibility  to  deal  with  circimi- 
Btancea  that  may  develop  or  become  appar- 


ent after  a  project's  authorization.  This 
might  involve  an  unforeseen  geologic  condi- 
tion at  the  project  site.  Although  section 
213  is  Intended  to  be  a  tight  constraint  on 
project  spending,  allowing  the  Corps  some- 
what greater  flexlbUity  Is  Justified. 

This  amendment,  therefore,  relieves  the 
Corps  of  having  to  return  to  Congress  for 
further  authorization  unless  project  cost  in- 
creases attributable  to  engineering,  econom- 
ic, and  environmental  considerations.  In 
total,  exceeds  10  percent  of  the  project's 
coaU.  Even  with  this  change,  section  213  ap- 
plies a  rigorous  control  over  project  cosU  in- 
creases. 

Amendment  5  deletes  subsection  (b)  of 
section  215.  That  subsection  could  be  Inter- 
preted to  permit  a  non-Pederal  sponsor  to 
avoid  contributing  funds  toward  develop- 
ment of  a  project  during  its  actual  construc- 
tion. 

As  subsection  (b)  Is  not  essential  to  the 
ptirposes  of  section  215.  Its  elimination  cor- 
rects tills  misinterpretation.  Section  215  in 
no  way  replaces  or  overrides  any  requlre- 
menU  of  this  Act  for  the  contribution  of 
funds  by  the  non-Pederal  sponsor  during 
construction. 

Amendment  8  modifies  Section  218,  which 
llmlU  the  scope  of  post-authorization 
changes  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can 
make  to  a  project.  The  section  ciirrently  re- 
quires that  any  proposed  changes  greater 
than  25  percent  to  various  physical  aspects 
of  a  project  must  be  approved  by  Congress 
before  the  project  can  go  forward. 

This  amendment  modifies  the  list  of  pa- 
rameters listed  In  the  section  as  follows: 

Pirst.  it  changes  the  criterion  of  linear 
miles  of  streambank  Inimdated  to  reservoir 
capacity.  The  purpose  of  this  criterion  was 
to  limit  the  size  of  impoundments  to  the 
size  authorized.  A  criteria  of  reservoir  capac- 
ity iS  uiore  easily  defined  and  measured 
than  streambank  mileage. 

Second,  the  amendment  deletes  the  crite- 
rion limiting  the  number  of  dwelling  units. 
There  are  many  potential  instances  where 
growth  in  the  area  or  a  slight  project  rede- 
sign could  force  the  Corps  to  seek  reauthor- 
ization by  Congress.  Because  the  other  cri- 
terion provide  adequate  protection,  removal 
of  the  dwelling  units  will  not  undermine  the 
purposes  of  the  section. 

Amendment  7  clarifies  the  requirement  in 
Section  224  for  concurrent  construction  of 
mitigation  features.  The  new  language 
allows  any  physical  construction,  such  as 
drains  or  check  dams,  to  go  forward  with 
construction  of  the  associated  dam:  land  ac- 
quisition would  go  forward  with  project 
land  acquisition. 

Amendment  8  also  modifies  Section  224, 
which  addresses  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation 
for  Corps  of  Engineers  projects. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  224  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  perform  mitigation  work  at 
any  completed  or  uncompleted  water  re- 
sources project  under  this  jurisdiction.  As 
approved  in  Committee,  mitigation  work 
performed  under  this  subsection  is  limited 
to  $7,500,000  per  project,  with  an  overall 
program  cap  of  $30,000,000  yearly. 

This  amendment  removes  the  project 
limit,  while  leaving  the  annual  cost  limita- 
tion. This  would  assure  that  adequate  meas- 
ures could  be  implemented  on  projects  re- 
quiring high  levels  of  mitigation  or  where 
circumstances,  such  as  high  land  costs, 
make  mitigation  more  expensive. 

Amendment  9  clarifies  that  the  costs  of 
fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  measures— oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  rehabilitation  as 
well  as  construction— are  subject  to  the 


same  cost  sharing,  or  reimbursement  re- 
quirements, applicable  to  the  project  pur- 
poMa  that  require  the  mitigation. 

Amendment  10— This  amendment  directs 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  mitigate  in-kind 
any  future  takings  of  bottomland  hard- 
woods in  order  to  assure  protection  of  this 
valuable  and  dwindling  resource. 

Bottomland  hardwood  forests  occupy  the 
broad  floodplalns  that  flank  many  of  our 
major  rivers.  Porests  may  be  flooded 
throughout  most  of  the  growing  season  or 
for  as  little  as  a  week  or  month  out  of  the 
growing  season.  This  characteristic  makes 
them  an  especially  rich  and  productive  wild- 
life habiUt. 

In-kind  does  not  mean  acre-for-acre.  It 
may  require  an  assessment  of  how  to  in- 
crease the  biological  productivity  of  many 
acres  of  existing  bottomland  hardwoods  to 
compensate  for  reducing  sharply  the  pro- 
ductivity of  a  relatively  few  acres. 

Amendment  11— This  is  a  conforming 
amendment  required  by  the  adoption  of  a 
new  Section  504  regarding  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi River  Master  Plan. 

Amendment  12  clarifies  that  the  coeU  for 
operation,  maintenance,  and  rehabilitation 
of  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  measures 
not  providing  national  benefits  under  the 
terms  of  Section  224.  will  be  shared  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  construction  of  the  en- 
hancement features. 

Amendment  13  clarifies  existing  law  with 
respect  to  cost  sharing  for  the  Mouth  of  the 
Colorado  River.  Texas,  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  construct  the  remain- 
ing navigation  and  diversion  features  con- 
currently. 

This  navigation  project  was  authorized  in 
1988.  It  was  subsequently  modified  to  In- 
clude a  diversion  channel  as  well  as  a  navi- 
gation chaimel.  In  negotiations  some  years 
ago,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  U.S.  Pish 
and  WUdllfe  Service,  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  reached  an  understand- 
ing with  respect  to  the  funding  of  the  two 
components  of  this  project. 

The  diversion  component  would  be  fully 
funded  by  the  Pederal  government  because 
it  would  provide  sipilficant  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole;  the  navi- 
gation feature  would  t>e  cost  shared  In  ac- 
cordance with  existing  policy.  Language  to 
that  effect  was  Included  In  the  Senate 
report  on  the  fiscal  year  1984  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Act 
(Senate  Report  98-153).  That  document  also 
directed  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  build  the 
two  project  componenU  simultaneously. 

The  Corps  has  now  told  project  sponsors 
that  legislaUve  authority  for  100  percent 
Federal  cost  sharing  on  the  diversion  com- 
ponent does  not  exist,  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  authority  they  will  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute a  substantial  sum  of  money.  This 
violates  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  sUted  in 
Senate  Report  98-153. 

This  provision  amends  section  224,  the  ge- 
neric fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  and  en- 
hancement section,  to  make  it  clear  that  be- 
cause the  diversion  feature  of  the  Mouth  of 
the  Colorado  project  provides  enhancement 
benefiU  to  species  identified  as  having  na- 
tional economic  importance,  it  is  to  be  con- 
structed and  maintained  at  total  Pederal  ex- 
pense. Both  the  remaining  navigation  and 
diversion  features  are  to  be  built  concur- 
rently. 

This  is  not  a  new  authorization.  It  clari- 
fies the  intent  of  Congress  and  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
provisions  of  section  234. 


Amendment  14  modifies  Section  338. 
which  was  Intended  to  encourage  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  prepare  contract  offers  in  a 
manner  that  would  encourage  as  much  oom- 
peUtlon  and  economic  efficiency  as  possible. 
Because  of  uncertainty  over  the  impact  of 
that  provision,  this  amendment  replaces  sec- 
Uon  226  with  a  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

In  the  study,  the  OAO  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide suggestions  on  how  the  Corps  can  pre- 
pare project  proposals  so  that  fewer  poten- 
tial bidders  will  be  preclu<Jed  from  compet- 
ing fairly  for  a  contract.  Further,  OAO  will 
provide  an  analysis  of  the  advisability  of  the 
Corps  Imposing  certain  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements on  contractors  that  are.  by  law. 
required  by  the  Corps. 

This  study  is  In  no  way  Intended  to  be  an 
investigation  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
small  business  or  minority  setaside  pro- 
grams, it  is  merely  Intended  to  be  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  Corps'  record  with  respect  to  en- 
couraging as  much  competition  as  possible 
for  their  projects. 

Amendment  15  strikes  section  329  from 
the  bill.  This  provision  was  Included  as  part 
of  the  1985  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  PubUc  Law  99-88. 

Amendment  18  modifies  Section  330.  af- 
fecting the  Secretary's  authority  to  utilize 
the  Corps  more  effectively  during  a  national 
emergency. 

The  civil  works  resources  of  the  Corps 
constitute  a  valuable  reserve  capability  that 
could  be  used  to  meet  mobilization  construc- 
tion requiremenu  in  times  of  extreme  na- 
tional need.  This  section  enables  the  Secre- 
tary to  draw  upon  those  civil  works  re- 
sources when  required  during  war  or  nation- 
al emergencies.  The  applicability  of  this  sec- 
tion was  originally  limited  to  periods  of  war 
declared  by  the  Congress.  The  amendment 
adds  periods  of  "national  emergency". 

Amendment  17  modifies  Section  331. 
which  increases  an  existing  penalty,  and 
creates  a  new  penalty  for  faUure  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  certain  information  regard- 
ing waterbome  traffic. 

SecUon  331  was  originally  part  of  a  pack- 
age of  Administration  user  fee  proposals. 
These  proposals  relied  upon  waterbome 
traffic  data  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
envisioned  in  8.  1587.  While  there  remains  a 
need  to  increase  the  penalUes  to  realisUc 
levels  to  assure  compliance,  this  amendment 
reduces  the  proposed  new  criminal  penalty 
from  $50,000  to  $5,000.  and  the  newly  pro- 
posed civil  penalty  from  $35,000  to  $3,500. 
Current  law  imposes  a  criminal  penalty  of 
only  $100  for  an  inadequate  or  false  report- 
ing of  daU  to  the  Secretary. 

Amendment  18  would  allow  one  of  the 
surplus  Corps  of  Engineers  dredges  sched- 
uled for  disposal  to  be  obtained  in  its  entire- 
ty by  the  SUte  of  Utah.  The  State  has  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  using  a  dredge  to  keep 
the  channel  of  the  Jordan  River  open  be- 
tween the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  Lake. 
As  the  SUte  of  Utah  U  land-lodted  and 
has  no  commercially  navigable  waterways 
connecting  it  with  other  sUtes,  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  permit  Utah  to  obtain  and  use  one 
of  the  Corps  dredges  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
flooding,  and  for  related  purposes.  Such  a 
use  will,  in  no  way.  compete  unfairly  with 
private  industry. 

The  amendment  ensures  that  the  dredge 
can  be  used  only  for  dredging  within  the 
SUte  of  Utah.  The  cost  of  transporting  the 
dredge  to  Utah  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  SUte. 

Amendment  19  deletes  Section  338.  which 
is  no  longer  necessary  because  the  problem 


has  been  addressed  administratively  by  the 
Corps  of  Bngineert. 

Amendment  30  adds  five  new  sscttoos  to 
TiUe  3  of  the  bilL 

The  initial  new  section  would  allow  the 
sale  of  unused  storage  that  had  been  set 
aside  for  municipal  or  Industrial  water  use 
for  irrigation  purposes  at  reservoirs  man- 
aged by  the  Corps. 

In  a  few  instances,  water  stored  in  Corps 
reservoirs  for  municipal  and  industrial  pur- 
poses has  gone  unused— and  >inpaid  for— as 
potential  local  project  sponsors  never  con- 
tracted for  It.  At  the  same  time,  other  inter- 
ests would  like  to  purchase  this  water  for  Ir- 
rigation purposes. 

The  Corps  presently  has  no  authority  to 
sell  this  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Under  this  provision,  the  non-Pederal  in- 
tereste  would  repay  the  cosU  of  the  water  at 
municipal  and  Industrial  repayment  rates. 
Further,  the  water  would  be  available  for  ir- 
rigation uses  only  until  the  water  U  needed 
for  the  municipal  and  Industrial  purposes 
for  which  it  was  originally  Intended. 

Second,  this  amendment  adds  a  section  to 
aUow  the  Secretary  to  modify  navigation 
channel  dimensions  to  allow  vessels  to  ma- 
neuver with  greater  ease  and  safety. 

WhUe  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  general- 
ly solved  the  problem  of  designing  naviga- 
tion channels  on  straight  reaches  of  water- 
way, it  Is  only  through  the  actual  project 
operation  that  the  exact  dimensions  re- 
quired for  the  safe  passage  of  vessels  at  the 
entrances,  bends,  sidings,  and  turning  places 
can  be  determined  with  precision. 

Section  5  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
March  4,  1915.  permiU  such  adjustment 
while  the  project  Is  In  the  planning,  design, 
and  construction  stages,  but  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  modification  once  construction  Is 
completed.  The  modification  in  this  amend- 
ment Is  limited  to  minimal  widetUng.  but 
would  not  allow  change  in  authorized 
project  depths. 

Third,  this  amendment  also  adds  a  section 
which  modifies  the  Water  Supply  Act  of 
1958  to  eliminate  inoonsisteixdes  with  S. 
1687.  Without  this  change,  technical  prol>- 
lems  could  result  from  the  existence  of  two 
sUtements  on  cost  sharing  policy. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  new 
policy  is  to  provide  for  financing  criteria 
consistent  with  S.  1567  for  the  repayment  of 
non-Pederal  oosU.  Por  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply  this  means  a  repayment 
period  of  30  years  with  interest  calculated  In 
relaUon  to  the  Pederal  borrowing  rate  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A  second 
purpose  Is  to  require  the  assumpUon  of 
project  maintenance  oosU  as  a  requirement 
for  oonstniction  of  projects. 

In  order  to  conform  the  1958  Act  with 
these  purposes,  as  detailed  In  8.  1567.  thU 
amendment  reduces  the  repayment  period 
for  water  supply  storage  provided  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  from  50  to  SO  years,  seU 
the  interest  rate  calculation  for  repayment 
to  be  the  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  In  accordance  with  standard 
procedures  for  setting  such  rates,  and  re- 
quires that  annual  operation  and  mainte- 
nance cosU  be  provided  on  an  annual  basis 
following  the  construction  of  the  water 
supply  storage  project. 

With  these  changes,  the  1968  Act  will  con- 
form with  the  provisions  for  municipal 
water  supply  cost  sharing  included  in  8. 
1587. 

Although  the  1958  Act  provides  authority 
to  both  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  only  the  Corps  has 
utilised  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  any  sit- 
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nlflcant  decree  to  provide  munldp*!  and  in- 
dustrUl  water  supply  storage  at  Its  projects. 
The  authority  utlllaed  extensively  by  the 
Bureau  to  supply  water  from  Ita  projecta  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  purposes  Is  the 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1939.  As  a 
result,  this  amendment  modifies  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  19M  to  bring  It  Into  conform- 
ance with  the  cost  sharing  provisions  of  S. 
1567.  It  has  a  negUgible  impact  on  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

This  amendment  also  adds  a  section  which 
requires  that  all  lands  required  for  recre- 
ational project  purposes  be  obtained  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  at  the  same  time  other 
lands  are  obtained  for  project  development. 
Delays  in  obtaining  lands  needed  to  provide 
the  recreaUonal  project  beneflU  can  result 
in  unnecessary  project  cost  Increases  since 
land  cosU  are  far  more  likely  to  Increase  in 
value  that  other  project  components. 

This  amendment  also  adds  a  new  section 
that  will  allow  the  Secretary  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  SUte  and  local  gov- 
emmenU  for  the  Improvement  of  drainage, 
water  quality,  or  habitat  diversity  of 
streams.  Local  sponsors  are  required  to  pro- 
vide 50  percent  of  the  costs  of  any  technical 
assistance  provided  under  this  new  section. 

Technical  assistance  under  this  section  is 
meant  to  address  only  stream  improvement 
lAethods  which  are  predominantly  nonstruc- 
tural. As  such,  channelization  or  levee  work 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed. Instead,  this  section  is  meant  to  en- 
courage stream  restoration  methods  that 
rely  more  on  the  natural  physical  and  bio- 
logical stream  characteristics  for  their 
design.  Only  cost  effective  projects  should 
be  eligible  to  receive  technical  assistance 
under  this  new  section. 

Amendment  21  deletes  section  307,  which 
Involved  certain  provisions  affecting  Bound- 
ary County.  Idaho.  This  language  became 
law  as  a  part  of  the  1985  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  Public  Law  99-88. 

Amendment  22  would  correct  oversights  in 
the  provisions  of  PubUc  Law  99-88,  which 
authorized  the  transfer  of  townsites  at  Riv- 
erdale.  North  Dakota,  Plckstown.  South 
Dakota,  and  Port  Peck.  Montana,  to  local 
municipal  entities. 

Public  Law  99-88  directe  the  Secretary  to 
transfer,  without  consideration  or  warranty, 
certain  described  lands  (including  improve- 
ments on  such  lands)  to  municipal  corpora- 
tions serving  the  inhabitants  of  townsites 
designated  as  Riverdale,  North  Dakota. 
Plckstown.  South  Dakota,  and  Port  Peck. 
Montana,  as  soon  as  possible  after  incorpo- 
ration of  each  respective  townsite. 

Apparently  through  an  oversight,  the  de- 
scriptions set  out  in  Public  Law  99-88  did 
not  Include  existing  support  facilities,  such 
as  sanitary  landfills,  sew.^e  lagoons,  water 
treatment  plants,  water  reservoirs,  and  dis- 
tribution lines  to  and  from  these  facilities. 
Although  these  facilities  are  located  outside 
the  described  townsite  areas,  they  are  neces- 
sary for  the  continued  viability  of  the  town- 
sites. 

In  addition.  PubUc  Law  99-88  provides 
that  no  limitations  or  restrictions  (other 
than  those  which  arise  from  rights  de- 
scribed elsewhere  In  the  section)  shall  apply 
to  use  or  disposition  of  any  land  (Including 
any  improvements  on  such  land)  transferred 
to  the  muiUclpal  entitles.  This  provision 
would  preclude  the  United  SUtes  from  in- 
cluding standard  preservation  covenants  in 
those  deeds  transferring  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  properties. 

A  total  of  18  buildings  and  associated 
structure  are  now  listed  on  the  National 
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Register  of  Historic  Places  in  Port  Peck. 
Mont.  Without  inclusion  of  such  covenants. 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  required 
to  undertake  expensive  mitigation  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Act. 

This  section,  which  amends  Public  Law 
99-88.  would  expand  the  descriptions  of 
land  being  transferred  to  Include  necessary 
support  faculties,  and  it  would  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  Include  reasonable 
preservation  covenants  in  those  deeds  trans- 
ferring improvements  with  significant  his- 
torical, cultural,  or  social  value  in  Port 
Peck.  Montana. 

Amendment  23  modifies  Section  324, 
which  declares  a  portion  of  the  Hudson 
River  in  New  York  Bay  to  be  non-navigable. 
When  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee, this  section  Involved  128  acres.  Since 
then,  development  plans  for  the  area  have 
been  refined,  and  the  coordinates  need  to  be 
adjusted.  This  amendment  makes  these 
minor  adjustments. 

The  new  area  described  covers  138.54 
acres,  and  is  owned  by  the  City  of  Jersey 
City  and  the  U.S.  Army.  The  land  has  been 
previously  filled,  and  is  now  proposed  for 
development  for  housing  and  recreation.  Be- 
cause the  land  is  In  public  hands,  any  wind- 
fall that  will  result  from  removal  of  naviga- 
tional servitude  will  accrue  to  the  public, 
and  not  a  private  entity. 

Amendment  24  deletes  section  332.  This 
language  was  included  in  the  1985  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  Public  Law  99- 
88. 

Amendment  23  modifies  and  clarifies  Sec- 
tion 334,  affecting  the  Lake  Darling  flood 
control  project.  North  Dakota. 

In  1970  Congress  authorized  two  flood 
control  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
area  of  Mlnot.  North  Dakota.  A  channel 
modification,  providing  a  limited  degree  of 
protection,  was  completed  in  1979. 

The  second  measure,  intended  to  provide 
more  complete  protection,  was  the  Burling- 
ton Dam  project.  This  project  was  opposed 
by  many  residents  of  the  Sourls  River 
VaUey,  and  has  not  been  built. 

In  1982  the  Lake  E>arllng  flood  control 
project  was  authorized.  Lake  Darling  Dam 
had  been  built  in  1939  by  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  provide  a  migratory  wa- 
terfowl refuge.  The  flood  protection  meas- 
ures authorized  included  raising  the  Lake 
Darling  Dam.  as  well  as  performing  related 
safety  measures  and  other  flood  control 
measures  upstream  and  downstream  of  the 
dam.  The  cost  was  set  at  $64  million.  Only 
minor  work  on  this  project  has  been  initiat- 
ed. 

Subsequent  to  the  Lake  Darling  authori- 
zation, representatives  of  the  Canadian 
province  of  Saskatchewan  proposed  flood 
control  storage  to  protect  and  the  Sourls 
valley,  including  Mlnot.  at  a  reservoir  to  be 
built  by  the  Canadians  In  their  country. 
This  would  provide  protection  against  a  100- 
year  flood  at  Minot.  considerably  more  than 
the  25-year  protection  gained  from  the  Lake 
Darling  project. 

The  Canadian  plan  calls  for  constructing 
one  or  two  dams  in  Canada  to  provide  cool- 
ing water  for  electrical  generating  plants. 
Construction  will  begin  next  year. 

This  amendment  modifies  the  authorized 
Lake  Darling  project  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  finance  part  of  these  dams,  to  the 
extent  that  flood  control  storage  is  provided 
for  the  United  SUtes.  Upon  completion  of 
these  facilities,  the  Burlington  Dam  and  the 
flood  control  measures  at  Lake  E>arling 
which  would  no  longer  be  needed,  and 
would  be  deauthorlzed  automatically. 


The  American  contribution  toward  the 
projects  would  be  $26.7  million  If  only  one 
structure  is  built  by  the  Canadians;  it  would 
be  $41.1  million  If  both  are  constructed. 
These  amounts  are  equivalent  to  the  net 
flood  control  benefits  to  the  United  State*. 
Local  interests  wiU  contribute  a  portion  of 
the  costs  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
for  costs  In  excess  of  the  price  of  the  lAke 
Darling  project. 

The  Corps  has  estimated  a  Federal  project 
cost  of  $69.1  million.  This  cost  includes  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  Canadian  struc- 
tures, downstream  local  protection  and 
floodprooflng  measures,  and  related  dam 
safety  features. 

Including  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
modified  Rafferty  and  Alameda  projects. 
measures  In  the  U.S.  other  than  the  raising 
of  Lake  Darling  have  a  cost  $17.5  million 
greater  than  the  previously  authorized 
project.  The  Federal  Government  would 
assimie  $13.1  million  of  the  increase,  and 
the  local  sponsor  $4.4  million,  according  to 
cost  sharing  provisions  of  Title  7.  The  costs 
carried  over  from  the  previous  authoriza- 
tions would  be  shared  In  accordance  with 
traditional  cost  sharing. 

Upon  completion  of  the  structure  or  struc- 
tures in  Canada,  the  Burlington  Dam  and 
the  four-foot  raise  of  Lake  Darling  would  be 
deauthorlzed.  If  an  agreement  cannot  be 
reached,  the  Federal  Government  would 
proceed  with  the  four-foot  raise  of  the  Lake 
Darling  Dam  under  traditional  cost  sharing 
arrangements. 

Amendment  26  modifies  the  language  In 
the  bill  affecting  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal. 

The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  Project 
was  authorized  In  1942.  It  was  designed  to 
be  a  five-lock  waterway  connecting  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
canal  was  to  run  approximately  Withlacoo- 
chee  Bay  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  eastward  to 
the  City  of  Palatka  on  the  St.  Johns  River, 
which  leads  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Construction  on  the  project  was  not 
begun  until  1964.  Over  the  next  seven  years 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  spent  $75  million  on 
the  project.  The  elements  of  the  project 
that  were  constructed  during  that  period  In- 
cluded facilities  on  either  end  of  the  pro- 
posed canal:  a  total  of  25  miles  of  channel, 
plus  three  locks,  three  dams,  and  four 
bridges. 

At  the  time  the  project  was  halted  by 
President  Nixon  In  1971.  no  work  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  large  central  area  of 
the  canal.  However,  a  considerable  amount 
of  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way 
needed  for  the  entire  project  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Florida  Canal  Authority. 

The  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way 
which  were  acquired  is  an  area  one-to-three 
miles  In  width,  running  approximately  the 
entire  length  of  the  proposed  canal.  At 
present,  some  of  this  area  is  In  the  hiuids  of 
the  Florida  Canal  Authority,  and  other  por- 
tions are  controlled  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. On  some  lands,  only  easements  were 
obtained.  The  value  of  the  land  currently  is 
estimated  at  $63.7  million,  and  includes 
50.000  acres  of  fee  ownership,  plus  ease- 
ments on  another  12,000  acres. 

For  years,  the  project  has  been  the  object 
of  considerable  debate  over  the  merits  of  its 
continued  authorization,  and  what  could  be 
done  with  the  facilities  that  have  lieen  con- 
structed. 

Further  complicating  the  situation  was 
the  fact  that  the  affected  Florida  counties 
had  made  contributions  toward  the  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  needed  for  the 
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project  as  early  as  1936.  Between  1936  and 
1970  they  contributed  a  total  of  $9,340,730, 
which  if  invected  In  long-term  government 
securities  would  be  worth  approximately 
$38,556,000  today. 

Last  July,  various  parties  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  a  solution  to  this  problem.  This  solu- 
tion Involved:  Establishing  a  Cross  Florida 
Conservation  Area  essentially  on  the  land  of 
the  proposed  Barge  Canal  where  no  con- 
struction has  taken  place;  deauthorlzlng  all 
the  unconstructed  features  of  the  tmrge 
canal;  the  continued  authorization  of  those 
canal  facilities  which  have  been  construct- 
ed; and  the  repayment  to  the  local  commu- 
nities of  an  amount  approximately  equal  to 
the  funds  contributed  toward  project  devel- 
opment plus  inflation,  $32  million. 

This  amendment  does  not  alter  the  thrust 
of  the  provision  reported  last  July.  Howev- 
er, review  of  the  reported  language  revealed 
that  a  number  of  ambiguities  and  Inconsist- 
encies existed  which  left  the  conservation 
area  Improperly  defined.  The  procedure  for 
determining  long  term  agency  responsibility 
for  the  Conservation  Area  was  also  impre- 
cise, and  the  relationship  between  the  deau- 
thorlzatlon  of  the  barge  canal  and  the  re- 
quired state  actions  required  to  trigger  de- 
authorization  of  the  project  was  vague. 
There  was  also  a  technical  problem  with  the 
definition  of  certain  land  categories. 

This  new  language  is  intended  to  remove 
these  ambiguities  and  inconsistencies.  The 
new  language  makes  clear  that  the  uncon- 
structed central  portion  of  the  canal  project 
is  deauthorlzed  and  that  it  will  be  replaced 
by  a  conservation  area  covering  specified 
lands  now  held  by  Federal  and  non-Federal 
InteresU;  that  the  conservation  area  will  be 
Federally  managed  but  that  precise  man- 
agement responsibilities  will  be  determined 
In  an  orderly  process  involving  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies;  and  that  the  locally  con- 
tributed funds  will  be  refunded  as  soon  as  It 
Is  established  that  the  project  area  being 
transformed  Into  a  conservation  area  is 
deauthorlzed  u  a  Federal  navigation 
project. 

Amendment  27  adds  eight  new  sections,  as 
follows,  at  the  end  of  Title  3. 

A  new  section  is  added  to  deauthorlze  a 
portion  of  the  turning  basin  at  the  end  of 
the  Garrison  Channel  In  Tampa  Harbor, 
Florida.  The  City  of  Tampa  wishes  to  con- 
struct a  convention  center  that  would  en- 
croach on  this  part  of  the  Federally  author- 
ized turning  basin.  If  construction  Is  to  go 
forward,  a  portion  of  the  turning  basin  must 
be  deauthorlzed.  Neither  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers nor  the  City  of  Tampa  objects  to  this 
provision. 

A  new  section  U  added  to  redesignate  the 
Corps'  Bloomlngton  Lake  on  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Potomac  River  as  "Jennings 
Randolph  Lake". 

On  December  18,  1985,  the  Senate  paned 
S.  1740  honoring  a  distinguished  former  col- 
league In  this  manner.  As  that  bill  has  not 
yet  become  law,  it  is  appropriate  to  Include 
this  amendment  to  assure  early  enactment 
Into  law. 

—Third,  a  new  section  U  added  to  redesig- 
nate Calion  Lock  and  Dam  located  on  the 
Ouachiu  River  in  Arkansas  as  the  "H.K. 
Thatcher  Lock  and  Dam". 

—Fourth,  a  new  section  Is  added  to  codify 
for  future  application  the  terms  of  a  settle- 
ment agreement  reached  last  year  between 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  South- 
western Power  Administration,  the  North 
Texas  Municipal  Water  District,  and  the 
preference  customers  at  Denlaon  Dam  with 


regard  to  a  reallocation  of  water  storage  In 
Lake  Tekoma. 

Implementation  of  water  supply  contracts 
would  reduce  the  amounts  of  water  In  Lake 
Texoma  which  would  otherwise  be  used  for 
hydropower  production  at  Denlson  Dam. 
The  preference  customers  of  the  Southwest- 
em  Power  Administration  which  have  con- 
tracted for  all  of  the  hydropower  output  of 
Denlaon  Dam  are  isolated  from  the  Admin- 
istration's Integrated  electric  system  and 
thus  would  Incur  the  entire  loss  of  Denlson 
Dam  output. 

Accordingly,  this  section  assures  compen- 
sation to  such  preference  customers  for 
their  actual  replacement  cost  of  the  lost  hy- 
dropower less  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration's  reve- 
nues foregone  which  it  otherwise  would 
have  received  from  such  customers  In  pay- 
ment for  the  lost  hydropower. 

Fifth,  the  amendment  adds  a  new  section 
to  the  bill  integrating  the  existing  Hilltop 
and  Gray  Goose  Irrigation  districts  Into  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program,  and 
making  Missouri  Basin  Program  power 
available  to  these  districu  on  the  same  basis 
as  it  Is  available  for  other  units  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program. 

Sixth,  a  new  section  U  added  providing  for 
an  exchange  of  lands  of  equal  value  between 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation  in  North  DakoU  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Three  Affili- 
ated Tribes  would  receive  two  parcels  of 
land,  totaling  152  acres  and  popularly  called 
the  "Four  Bears  Recreation  Area",  In  ex- 
change for  433  acres  of  land  in  83  parcels 
adjacent  to  Garrison  Reservoir. 

The  Four  Bears  Recreation  Area  Is  cur- 
rently leased  by  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes 
and  U  located  on  a  peninsula  at  Lake  8a- 
kakawea.  The  Tribes  hav;  developed  and 
operate  numerous  facilities  at  this  site,  In- 
cluding a  motor  lodge  and  a  museum.  The 
current  lease  arrangement  is  unsatisfactory 
to  the  Tribes,  which  would  prefer  to  own 
the  Four  Bears  recreation  site. 

In  transferring  the  site  to  the  tribes,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  retain  a  flowage  and 
sloughing  easement  on  all  lands  at  the  site 
that  lie  below  a  line  slightly  more  than  five 
vertical  feet  above  the  maximum  pool  eleva- 
tion. This  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  pe- 
rimeter of  the  peninsula,  averaging  from  30 
to  30  feet  In  width  from  the  edge  of  the 
n»#«imum  pool,  is  required  to  ensure  that 
no  facilities  susceptible  to  damage  caused  by 
erosion  or  sloughing  of  banks  due  to  reser- 
voir operations  are  built. 

The  83  parcels  of  land  (483  acres)  present- 
ly owned  by  the  Tribes  which  would  be  ex- 
changed for  ownership  of  the  Four  Bear* 
Recreation  Area  are  needed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  Garrison  Reservoir.  The  conditions 
of  the  exchange  would  allow  the  Three  Af- 
filiated Tribes  to  retain  graaing  righU  on 
these  tracts.  However,  because  the  tracts 
are  periodically  flooded  by  Corps'  operation 
of  the  reservoir,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  protected  from  claims  of  any  re- 
sulting damage. 

All  parties  Involved,  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  are  satisfied  with  the 
details  of  this  exchange. 

Seventh,  an  amendment  is  added  modify- 
ing the  project  for  navigation  at  Honolulu 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  to  change  the  authorized 
depth  of  the  exUtlng  Kallhi  Channel  from 
35  feet  to  23  feet. 

The  Kallhi  Channel  Is  an  auxiliary  chan- 
nel Into  the  Port  of  Honolulu.  Very  few  ves- 


sels utUlM  this  channel  beeauae  It  Is  not  the 
direct  entry  to  the  harbor. 

The  Bute  of  Hawaii  plans  to  ooostrueft  a 
highway  bridge  across  the  channel,  and  hM 
been  told  that  this  bridge  must  now  be  built 
to  allow  for  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing 
SSfeet. 

Because  there  are  so  few  vessels  whicta 
utilize  this  channel,  and  because  no  adveiM 
Impact  win  result  to  commercial  navigation 
from  altering  the  authorized  depth  of  the 
channel,  this  amendment  Is  appropriate. 

With  thU  change,  the  State  of  HawaU  wlU 
be  able  to  construct  a  leas  expensive  bridge 
to  serve  the  same  traffic  needs. 

Eighth,  this  amendment  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  bill  to  authorise  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  set- 
tlement amount  resulting  from  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  final  contractor  claim  for  the 
Fourmlle  Run.  Virginia,  project,  notwith- 
standing the  Federal  cost  llmiUtion  set  out 
In  Section  84(c)  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  Public  Law  93-351. 

Recently,  the  last  contractor  claim  wis 
settled.  Following  the  decision  of  the  Engi- 
neer Board  of  Contract  Appeals  on  the 
meriU  of  the  contractor's  claim,  the  Issue 
was  settled  for  $692,500.  which  included  in- 
terest of  $379,345  through  December  31, 
1986.  Of  this  amount,  the  Federal  share  Is 
$584,071.  with  the  City  of  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, the  non-Federal  sponsor,  responsible 
for  $108,439.  The  city  has  paid  iU  portion  of 
the  settlement  amount. 

ThU  new  section  authorises  the  Corps  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  settlement 
amount,  notwithstanding  the  Federal  cost 
llmlUtlon  Imposed  by  previous  law. 

Amendment  28  adds  a  section  to  Title  4  on 
dam  safety.  This  new  section  would  make 
Corps  of  Engineers  policy  with  respect  to 
the  safety  related  repair  of  their  dams  oon- 
sUtent  with  Public  Law  98-404.  the  Recla- 
mation Safety  of  Dams  Act  AmendmenU  of 
1984.  That  1984  act  requires  that  15  per 
cent  of  dam  safety  modification  cosU  for 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  dams  are  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  authorized  purposes  of  the 
project  and  the  cosU  shared  in  accordance 
with  the  cost  sharing  applicable  to  the  vari- 
ous project  purposes  In  effect  at  the  time  of 
Initial  project  construction. 

Over  the  years,  the  Corps  of  Engineer! 
has  constructed  approximately  600  dams. 
While  none  appears  in  any  way  In  Inunlnent 
danger  of  failure,  the  Corps  has  identified 
35  dams  that  are  likely  to  require  selective 
modifications  to  meet  new  safety  standards 
and  assure  that  the  project  will  function  as 
originally  Intended. 

Since  Public  Law  98-404  only  addresses 
Bureau  dams,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  no 
authority  to  apply  the  new  cost  sharing  to 
IU  dam  safety  work  and  as  a  result,  has  con- 
tinued to  undertake  the  necessary  dam 
safety  modifications  at  IU  dams  at  full  Fed- 
eral cost.  In  the  InUrest  of  treating  all  Fed- 
eral dam  safety  work  consistently,  this 
amendment  applies  cost  sharing  identical  to 
that  In  Public  Law  98-404  to  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers dam  safety  repairs. 

Amendment  39  makes  a  clerical  correction 
in  the  bin. 

Amendment  SO  makes  several  clarifica- 
tions to  section  504,  which  authorises  a  com- 
prehensive master  plan  for  the  management 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin.  In- 
cluding construction  of  a  second  lock  at 
Locks  and  Dam  36  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  Intent  of  the  Master  Plan,  as  It  was 
developed  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-502,  la 
that  the  environmental  and  resource  moni- 
toring and  enhancement  programs  of  the 
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liaster  Ften  |o  forwBiti  at  th«  ame  time  m 
the  ooostructioa  of  the  lecond  lock  at  Uxkx 
mnd  Dam  M.  While  there  U  no  direct  link- 
ate  between  the  two  prosrams.  It  ts  aM\u^ 
that  the  environmental  work  and  the  work 
on  the  lock  will  go  forward  ilmultaneoualy. 
The  amendment  makes  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
neen  the  lead  aceney  In  implementinc  the 
vartoua  elemenu  of  the  Master  Plan.  This 
change  was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  basin  sUtes;  the  VJ&.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  does  not  object.  This 
will  simplify  and  expedite  the  plan's  Imple- 
mentation. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  Corps  and  the 
Ptah  and  Wildlife  Service  will  continue  to 
cooperate  and  should  enter  Into  a  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  outlining  the  transfer  of 
funtk  from  the  Corps  to  the  Pish  and  WUd- 
llfe  Service  and  outlining  the  respective 
roles  of  each  agency. 

Third,  this  amendment  clarifies  that  the 
Upper  MlHlaslppi  River  Basin  Association  is 
to  represent  the  upper  basin  sUtes  In  over- 
sight of  the  Implementation  of  the  Master 
Plan.  The  Secretary,  before  making  any 
changes  to  the  Blaster  Plan,  is  required  to 
submit  those  changes  to  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi River  Basin  Association  for  review. 
The  commenU  of  the  Association  or  agency, 
along  with  the  Secretary's  proposed 
changes,  are  then  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  approvaL 

Conversely,  the  association  may  also  pre- 
pare recommended  changes  to  the  Master 
Plan  and  submit  those  changes  to  the  Con» 
for  comment  before  submission  to  Congress. 
This  will  assure  that  the  views  of  the  affect- 
ed states  and  the  Corps  are  considered  fully 
by  Congress  before  proposed  changes  to  the 
Master  Plan  are  \pproved. 

Additionally,  -als  amendment  ensiues 
that  the  hablUt  rehablllUtion  measures  au- 
thorl2ed  by  this  section  will  be  subject  to 
the  appropriate  cost  sharing  provisions  of  S. 
15«7.  Specif IcaUy.  these  measures  are  to  be 
cost  shared  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  224. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  clarifies  that 
the  monitoring  and  computer  analysis  pro- 
grams are  to  be  cost-shared  according  to  the 
provisions  of  section  224.  as  if  these  were 
fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  projects. 

This  Is  not  Intended  that  the  costs  of  this 
work  should  be  paid  from  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Trust  Fund. 

The  amendment  also  clarifies  that  the 
Congressional  declaration  of  the  area  as  a 
"nationaJly  significant  ecosystem"  in  the 
new  Section  504<aX2)  has  no  meaning  with 
respect  to  cost  sharing. 

This  amendment  also  clarifies  that  the 
program  of  recreational  projects  authorized 
by  this  section  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  largely  in  accord  with  the  so- 
called  "Great  I".  "Great  II".  and  GRRM 
studies.  It  is  also  specified  that  these 
projects  are  to  be  cost  shared  as  recreation 
projects  under  the  provisions  of  Title  7.  Ad- 
ditionally, It  is  clarified  that  the  economic 
assessment  of  these  recreation  projects  Is  to 
be  carried  out  at  full  Federal  expense. 

This  amendment  also  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  identify  in  his  budget  request  non- 
structural measures  or  minor  improvements, 
that  could  be  taken  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  specific  locks  throughout  the  system. 

Finally,  this  amendment  requires  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Basin  states  to  conduct,  within  10  years,  an 
evaluation  of  the  programs  authorized  in 
this  section  and  to  transmit  the  results  of 
the  study  and  any  recommendations  to  Con- 
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Amendment  SI  elarinea  SecUon  Wl(a)  to 
ensure  that  cost  sharing  for  feasibility  stud- 
ies for  port  ImprovemenU  is  the  same  as 
cost  sharing  for  other  types  of  project  feasi- 
bility studies,  as  outliited  in  section  223  of 
this  bill. 

Amendment  32  clarifies  Section  60a(a)  to 
ensure  that  separable,  unconstructed  ele- 
ments of  otherwise  constructed  commercial 
channel  or  harbor  projects  are  subject  to 
the  cost  sharing  requirements  of  Title  6. 

Amendment  33  clarifies  the  language  on 
the  interest  rate  calculaUons  under  section 
602(b)  covering  the  10  percent  of  port 
projects  cocU  that  a  local  sponsor  must 
repay  following  project  completion.  This 
amendment  conforms  that  calculation  to 
U-S.  Treasury  procedure,  and  makes  this 
section  consistent  with  other  payback  inter- 
est rate  calculaUons  in  S.  1547. 

Amendment  34  makes  a  technical  change, 
correcting  an  erroneous  reference  In  section 
S02(d).  This  amendment  clarifies  that  the 
reference  is  to  secUon  221  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970. 

Amendment  35  adds  two  new  subsecUons 
to  section  602.  The  first  such  subeecUon  Is  a 
technical  amendment  made  necessary  by 
amendment  44,  which  eliminates  the  dates 
that  had  been  included  in  the  original  defi- 
nition of  "commercial  channels  and  har- 
bors" in  section  608.  The  dates  were  includ- 
ed to  assure  Federal  maintenance  of  three 
small  elements  of  the  Houston  Ship  Chan- 
nel, Texas.  This  amendment  makes  those 
declarations  specific,  thus  protecting 
against  any  wholesale  addition  of  locally 
constructed  projects  eligible  for  Federal 
maintenance.  The  elements  are: 

Greens  Bayou:  A  Federal  project  author- 
ized at  36  feet  could  not  be  utilized  in  con- 
junction with  the  40-foot  Houston  Ship 
Chaimel  without  additional  dredging.  The 
Port  of  Houston  did  the  construction  dredg- 
ing needed  to  make  the  two  project  compo- 
nents compatible: 

Bartmur  Terminal  Channel:  A  shallow- 
draft  Federal  Channel  was  authorized  In 
1960.  Subsequent  to  authorization,  the  Port 
of  Houston  developed  a  major  container  ter- 
minal, which  required  a  40-foot  depth  com- 
mensurate with  the  Houston  Ship  Channel. 
The  port  accomplished  the  required  con- 
struction dredging;  and 

Bayport  Ship  Channel:  This  channel  was 
built  by  the  Port  of  Houston  with  non-Fed- 
eral funds  under  Federal  permit  authority 
to  serve  a  large  industrial  complex.  It  Is  an 
integral  component  of  the  Port  of  Houston. 
The  only  effect  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
assure  Federal  maintenance  of  these  project 
elements  in  the  future. 

It  is  equiUble  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assume  maintenance  for  these  chan- 
nels, and  that  the  project  sponsor  not  be  pe- 
nalized for  work  done  in  advance  of  this 
change  in  policy.  This  does  not  call  for  any 
rebate  on  past  work;  it  simply  covers  future 
maintenance. 

This  amendment  also  adds  a  subsection 
(f).  Some  potential  sponsors  of  port  im- 
provement projects  have  expressed  an  Inter- 
est in  performing  construction  management 
activities  for  a  Federal  project  they  sponsor. 
These  activities,  which  are  normally  per- 
formed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Include 
ensuring  that  the  project  is  performed  ac- 
cording to  plans  and  specifications,  and 
within  the  scheduled  time  and  anticipated 
costs. 

This  amendment  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  Into  agreements  for  project 
management  with  non-Federal  sponsors  of 
up  to  two  port  development  projects.  In  this 


way  the  viability  of  having  non-Federal 
sponsors  avume  this  traditionally  Federal 
reaponalbility  might  be  demonstrated. 
Under  this  amendment  non-Federal  apon- 
son  must  perform  this  work  at  or  below  the 
Federal  coat. 

Amendment  36  modifies  subaecUon  604(a). 
which  authorizes  non-Federal  sponaon  to 
undertake  port  channel  ImprovemenU  on 
their  own.  pursuant  to  state  and  Federal 
laws.  The  amendment  would  clarify  that 
the  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  SO 
percent  of  the  annual  maintenance  costs  for 
project  Increments  below  48  feet  in  depth, 
and  for  100  percent  of  the  maintenance  on 
Increments  of  leas  than  45  feet  In  depth, 
only  In  those  cases  when  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, prior  to  the  project's  construction, 
that  the  project  Is  economically  and  envi- 
ronmentally acceptable. 

Prior  to  any  avumption  of  maintenance, 
the  Secretary  has  to  certify  that  the  project 
was  constructed  in  accordance  with  appro- 
priate engineering  and  design  standards. 

Amendment  37  modifies  Section  604(c). 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  complete 
and  transmit  a  port  improvement  study  to 
the  appropriate  non-Federal  sponsor,  if  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  that  sponsor.  This  would 
aUow  a  non-Federal  sponsor  wishing  to  per- 
form the  actual  improvement  work  on  its 
own  to  do  so  without  having  to  duplicate 
study  or  other  work  already  performed  by 
the  Corps. 

This  amendment  further  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  prevent  potential  duplications 
of  effort  in  obtaining  necessary  permits  for 
harbor  construction.  During  project  plan- 
ning, the  Corps  must  meet  requiremenU 
■imii^r  to  those  of  a  non-Federal  sponsor 
seeking  permits  for  harbor  improvements.  It 
would  make  little  sense  for  a  non-Federal 
Interest  to  duplicate  those  efforts  of  the 
Corps  if  the  non-Federal  sponsor  wishes  to 
take  over  the  planning  and  construction  of  a 
project  partially  undertaken  by  the  Corps. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  would  clarify 
that  a  non-Federal  sponsor  taking  over  de- 
velopment of  a  Corps  navigation  project 
plan  which  has  a  final  Environmental 
Impact  Statement,  should  be  granted  the 
necessary  permits,  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  applicable  regulatory  proce- 
dures and  criteria  have  been  met. 

Amendment  38  clarifies  the  cost  sharing 
on  utility  relocation  due  to  work  on  any 
deep-draft  harbor  constructed  under  this 
bill.  Specifically,  the  amendment  provides 
that  half  of  the  cost  would  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  non-Federal  sponsor,  and  half 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  utility 
owning  the  pipeline  or  other  facUity.  This 
language  applies  to  any  project  constructed 
by  a  non-Federal  Interest,  as  well  as  proJecU 
constructed  by  the  Federal  government 
deeper  than  45  feet  in  depth.  It  does  not 
alter  existing  Federal  law  affecting  projects 
shallower  than  45  feet  when  constructed  by 
the  Federal  government. 

Amendment  39  clarifies  sections  604(e) 
and  604(f).  Section  604(e)  allows  a  non-fed- 
eral interest  that  constructs  a  port  project 
on  its  own  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  subject  to  enactment  of  later 
appropriations,  if  the  non-federal  interest 
meets  certain  criteria. 

The  amendment  is  Intended  to  ensure 
that  such  reimbursement  will  not  occur  if 
the  project  or  project  increment  is  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  economically  unjustified 
or  environmentally  unacceptable. 

The  amendment  requires  that,  prior  to  re- 
imbursement, the  Secretary  must  determine 
that  the  costs  of  the  project  are  reasonable 
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and  thkt  It  haa  b««n  ourtod  out  aooordlng 
to  plam  approred  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  a04<()  addra«ea  the  matntcnaaoe 
oQcts  of  oommerdal  harbor  or  channel 
projeeu  oooatrueted  by  a  non-federal  Inter- 
est on  tta  own.  In  eaaes  where  the  non-feder- 
al tntereet  haa  compiled  with  aecUoo  604<e>, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  wUl  bear  the  coat 
of  maintaining  projects  up  to  a  4ft-(oot 
depth,  and  will  bear  50  per  cent  of  the  Incre- 
mental maintenance  coats  for  projects 
deeper  than  45  feet.  Thla  section  ensurea 
that  theae  provisions  wlU  not  have  the  unin- 
tended effect  of  causing  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  assume  maintenance  of  inefficient 
projects  undertaken  by  non-Federal  inter- 
ests. 

Amendment  40  modifies  section  606, 
which  outlines  a  new  procedure  to  help 
ensure  the  timely  Issuance  of  permits  for 
the  construction  of  port  improvement 
projects. 

One  provision  of  this  section  requires  that 
the  Secretary  Issue  a  schedule  of  compli- 
ance not  to  exceed  two  years  for  the  issu- 
ance of  federal  permiU.  This  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  this  time  period  can  be 
exceeded,  if  necessary,  to  fulfUl  the  require- 
menU of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  It  Is  Intended  that  this  consideration  be 
the  only  reason  for  extending  the  compli- 
ance schedule  beyond  the  two-year  period. 

Amendment  41  correcU  a  typographical 
error. 

Amendment  42  correeU  a  refereitce  in  sec- 
tion 607  to  Title  8.  as  redrafted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Amendment  43  makes  a  technical  change 
that  conforms  Section  607  with  Title  8,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Amendment  44  makes  several  clarifica- 
tions to  Section  608  which  provides  defini- 
tions for  several  terms  used  in  the  bill.  The 
primary  objective  of  these  clarifications  is 
to  ensure  that  Great  Lakes  commercial 
chaimela  and  harbors  are  treated  in  a 
manner  identical  to  all  other  coastal  com- 
mercial channels  and  harbors  with  respect 
to  the  cost  sharing  provisions  of  the  bill. 
This  is  accomplished  primarily  by  changing 
the  definition  of  "commercial  channel  or 
harbor"  to  include  clearly  the  channels  and 
harbors  of  the  great  Lakes,  and  by  deleting 
the  separate  definition  of,  and  any  refer- 
ences to.  the  term  "Great  Lakes  navigation 
improvement". 

In  addition,  the  dates  included  in  the 
original  definition  of  "commercial  channels 
and  harbors",  which  were  meant  to  address 
a  situation  at  three  Texas  porU  have  been 
eliminated.  The  Port  of  Houston  channels 
of  Greens  Bayou.  Barbour  Terminal  Chan- 
nel, and  Bayport  have  recently  been  im- 
proved by  the  local  InteresU.  The  dates  in- 
cluded in  the  original  definition  were  meant 
to  ensure  that  the  Secretary  would  assume 
the  proper  share  of  the  maintenance  of 
these  ImprovemenU  under  the  terms  of  this 
Act.  Since  this  situation  Is  addressed  in 
amendment  35,  the  reference  dates  are  no 
longer  needed. 

Amendment  45  changes  the  cost  figure  for 
the  Mobile  Harbor.  Ala.,  project  which  is 
authorized  in  Section  609.  The  new  figure 
reflecU  more  accurately  the  cost  of  the 
project  at  current  prices.  As  a  result  of 
recent  favorable  bid  experience  on  dredging 
contracu  awarded  by  the  Corps'  Mobile  Dis- 
trict, the  Corps  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
the  Mobile  Harbor  deepening  project  will  be 
$80  million  less  than  originally  expected. 

Amendment  46  shlfU  the  language  au- 
thorizing the  Jacksonville  Harbor,  Mill 
Cove,  Florida,  project  from  Title  6  to  the 


mlUcatton  prelect  aeetton  of  Title  7.  This 
amendment  ensures  that  this  project,  which 
Is  Intended  to  mltlcate  the  damace  caused 
by  a  nearby  Federally  constructed  naviga- 
tion channel.  Is  constructed  at  full  Federal 
expense,  as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
Bnglneera. 

SpecUtoally,  the  project  calls  for  a  13.9 
million  flow  diversion  structure  to  restore 
the  natural  fluahlng  action  of  Mill  Cove 
that  was  cut  off  by  navigation  Improve- 
menU to  the  St  Johns  River. 

Mill  Cove  Is  a  side  channel  In  JaeksonvlUe 
Harbor.  The  sUtatlon  occurring  there  is  the 
result  of  a  destgn  flaw  In  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' St.  Johns  River  Improvement.  The 
project  calls  for  spending  $3.0  million  to 
construct  a  flow  dreulatlon  component  to 
divert  flow  from  St.  Johns  River  through 
urn  Cove.  This  will  provide  the  natural 
flushing  that  existed  before  the  Corps  di- 
verted water  away  from  the  Cove.  Should 
this  diversion  fail,  the  Corps  would  spend  an 
additional  83.1  million  to  dredge  Mill  Cove 
to  iU  natural  depth  of  6  feet. 

By  categorising  this  project  as  mitigation, 
in  "ntle  7,  as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
Itaglneers,  the  project  would  go  forward  at 
full  Federal  cost.  Because  the  need  for  this 
project  Is  caused  by  a  flaw  In  the  design  of 
the  original  Federal  project,  this  change  is 
Justified. 

Amendment  47  modifies  Section  609  to 
add  authorliing  language  for  five  harbor 
projecU  that  have  received  the  approval  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  since  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  ordered 
reported  S.  1567  last  July.  They  are: 
(1)  Oakland  Inner  Harbor,  California. 
Location:  Oakland  Inner  Harbor  Is  part  of 
the  Oakland  Harbor  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  between  Oakland  and  Al- 
ameda, Calif  omla. 
Purpose:  Navigation  Improvement 
Problem:    Current    problems    relate    to 
vessel   safety    and   operational   efficiency. 
Lack  of  adequate  depth  requires  many  ships 
to  wait  for  high  tide  and,  consequently,  in- 
creases transport  cosU  In  and  out  of  the 
harbor.  The  larger  ships  using  this  harbor 
also  encounter  maneuvering  problems. 

Recommended  plan:  The  existing  S6-foot 
channel  would  be  widened  and  deepened  to 
a  depth  of  42  feet:  a  i,300-foot-dlameter 
turning  basin  would  be  provided. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement:  The 
final  environmental  Impact  sUtement  was 
fUed  on  April  36, 1985. 

Total  Project  Cost:  $38,100,000  (October 
1985). 

Benefit/Cost  RaUo:  3.S-to-l,  at  the  dis- 
count rate  of  8H  percent. 

(3)  Palm  Beach  Harbor,  Florida 
Location:  Palm  Beach  County,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Florida. 
Purpose:  Navigation. 

Problem-  Without  adequate  maintenance 
of  the  extension  constructed  by  local  inter- 
est vessels  serving  the  north  wharf  in  Palm 
Beach  Harbor  would  have  to  be  light 
loaded,  resulting  In  less  efficient  use  of  con- 
tained vessels. 

Recommended  Plan:  The  recommended 
plan  includes  maintenance  of  the  locally 
constructed  northern  turning  basin  at  a  24- 
foot  depth;  disposal  of  dredged  materials  at 
an  offshore  site:  monitoring  turbidity  level 
during  maintenance;  and  provision  of  navi- 
gation aids. 

Environmental  Impact  SUtement:  The 
final  environmental  assessment  concluded 
that  no  significant  adverse  environmental 
impact  would  result  from  the  Federal  as- 
sumption of  maintenance. 


Total  Project  Cost  Not  appUcabte,  as  only 
raalntananoe  Is  titt'"*^^  Annual  cost: 
$98,000  (October  1988). 

Beneflt/Oost  RaUo:  10.7-to-l,  based  on 
discount  raU  of  8H  percent 

(I)  PaacMouU  Baiter,  Mississippi 

Location:  PasoafouU.  Miss..  U  115  mOss 
sast  of  New  Orleans  and  45  miles  wast  of 
MobUe.  Ala.  The  Federal  deep-draft  channel 
begins  about  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Pasoagoula  River  and  runs  south 
through  Mississippi  Sound  and  Horn  Pass  to 
deep  water  In  the  OtUf  of  Mexico. 

Purpose:  Navigation. 

Problem:  The  trend  to  Increasing  ship  siM 
msans  many  of  the  modem  cargo  ships 
cannot  utilise  the  Pasoagoula  Harbor.  Con- 
sequently, Ught-loadlng,  and  maneuverabil- 
ity problems  have  adversely  affected  harbor 
commerce.  In  addition,  location  of  sultaUo 
sites  for  disposal  of  dredged  material  Is  diffi- 
cult 

Reooounended  Plan:  Deepen  and  widen 
the  existing  Oulf  entrance  chaiutel  from  40- 
feet  deep  and  330-feet  wide  to  44-  by  550- 
feet.  Deepen  the  existing  main  channel  la 
Mississippi  Sound  from  38  feet  to  43  feet 
and  deepen  and  widen  the  existing  Bayou 
Casotte  channel  from  38  feet  deep  and  235 
feet  wide  to  43  feet  deep  and  350  feet  wide. 

Environmental  Impact  SUtement  The 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  was 
fUed  July  13, 1988. 

Total  Project  Cost  859,113,000  (October 
1985). 

Benefit/Cost  RaUo.  3.1-to-l,  based  on  dis- 
count raU  of  8H  percent 

(4)  Cleveland  Harbor,  Ohio, 

Location:  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Purpoae:  NavlgaUon. 

Problem:  Existing  channels  are  Inad- 
equate for  efficient  movement  of  cargo  into 
and  out  of  the  hartwr. 

Recommended  Plan:  The  existing  east  en- 
trance would  be  deepened  from  38  feet  to  31 
feet  and  provided  with  a  fan-like  shape,  and 
the  Interior  channel  through  the  east  basin 
of  the  lakefront  harbor  would  be  deepened 
from  35  to  27  feet 

Envirotunental  Impact  SUtement  The 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  was 
fUed  May  10. 1985. 

Total  Project  Cost  $4,308,000  (October 
1984). 

Benefit/Cost  RaUo:  1.3-to-l,  at  the  dis- 
count raU  of  8S4  percent 

(5)  Galveston  Bay  Area,  Texas  City 

Channel.  Texas 

Location:  Texas  City  Channel  is  located  In 
Galveston  Bay,  10  miles  northwest  of  Gal- 
veston and  35  mllas  southeast  of  Houston. 
Texas. 

Purpose:  Navigation. 

Problem:  There  Is  a  need  to  Increase  navi- 
gation efficiency  in  the  exUtlng  waterway. 
NavlgaUon  safety  problems  could  be  re- 
duced by  treating  oongesUon,  traffic  delays, 
and  vessel  passing  hasarda. 

Recommended  Plan:  Texas  City  Channel 
would  be  enlarged  to  50-X-600  feet  over  IU 
6.7  mile  length.  Galveston  Harbor  Channels 
would  be  enlarged  to  50  or  53-X-800  feet  over 
the  10.5  mile  length.  Galveston  Entraitoe 
Channel  would  require  extension  of  13.5 
miles  to  the  53-foot  depth  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  A  50-year  dredged  material  disposal 
plan  would  be  Included,  based  on  contain- 
ment, wetland  creation,  enlargement  of 
Texas  City  Dike,  and  inshore/aklll  offshore 
deposition.  Recreation  faoUlUes  would  also 
be  Included 
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EnvlroamenUl  Impact  St*t«ment:  The 
final  envlronmenUl  Impact  statement  w»« 
nied  on  Biarch  18.  19M. 

Total  Project  Coet:  $18X013,000  (October 

1985). 

BM»eflt/akm  Cort  Ratio:  S.7-to-l.  at  the 
discount  rate  of  8H  percent. 
(8)  East.  West,  and  Duwamlsh  Waterways. 
Seattle  Harbor,  Washington 
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Location:  Seattle.  Wash. 
Purpose:  Navication. 

Problem:  Present  30-  to  34-foot-deep  chan- 
nels are  too  shaUow  for  efficient  use  by 
modem  container  and  bulk  cargo  vessels. 

Recommended  Plan:  Deepening  of  the  ex- 
isting 30-  to  34-foot  channels  to  39  feet,  re- 
placement of  an  existing  railroad  bridge, 
and  the  provision  of  a  boat  launching  ramp. 
Environmental  Impact  Statement.  The 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  was 
fUed  on  October  7.  1983. 

Total  Project  Cost.  $57,400,000  (October 
1984) 

Benefit/Cost  RaUo:  a.2-to-l,  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

Amendment  48  makes  technical  and  clari- 
fying changes  to  Section  701.  which  outlines 
cost-sharing  policy  for  noncommercial  navi- 
gation project  purposes. 

This  amendment  makes  no  alteration  of 
the  rates  of  cost  sharing. 

In  the  amendment,  it  is  clarified  that  all 
commercial  navigation  projects,  including 
inland,  coastal,  deep-draft,  shallow-draft, 
and  Great  Lakes  projects  are  excluded  from 
the  cost-sharing  procedures  spelled  out  in 
Section  701.  These  navigation  programs  are 
affected  by  cost  sharing  in  other  titles  of 
thebiU. 

This  amendment  replaces  June  30,  1985. 
as  the  date  when  the  cost-sharing  provisions 
of  TiUe  7  take  effect,  for  B4ay  15,  1986,  or 
the  date  of  enactment,  whichever  occurs 
first.  This  change  overcomes  legal  diffioil- 
ties  between  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
local  sponsors  of  a  number  of  projects  under 
the  Corps'  small  project  authorities,  on 
which  construction  was  Initiated  after  June 
30,  1985.  and  which  are  subject  to  cost-shar- 
ing other  then  S.  1587. 

The  title  would,  of  course,  assure  that 
projects  funded  under  PubUc  Law  99-88 
came  under  the  new  Title  7  cost  sharing. 

As  another  clarification,  local  flood  pro- 
tection projects,  major  flood  control 
projects,  and  nonstructural  flood  damage 
prevention  measures  are  spelled  out  within 
this  amendment,  rather  than  simply  refer- 
enced as  projects  under  the  1938  Flood  Con- 
trol Act. 

The  one  change  from  the  reported  bill  in- 
volves nonstructural  land  acquisition.  As  re- 
ported, S.  1587  could  have  been  construed  to 
require  local  sponsors  to  provide  all  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way.  which  would 
be  most  of  the  cost  of  such  projecte.  Be- 
cause of  that  requirement,  this  amendment 
excludes  those  measures  from  the  5  percent 
cash  contribution.  In  the  absence  of  this 
amendment,  non-structural  flood  control 
projects  might  have  been  viewed  as  finan- 
cially unattractive  to  local  sponsors,  the  op- 
posite of  the  intent  in  the  legislation. 

This  amendment  also  spells  out  more 
clearly  than  the  reported  bill  that  the  cost 
sharing  for  hydropower  development  is  the 
same  as  existing  law. 

Amendment  49  also  clarifies  subsection 
702(d)  with  respect  to  cost  sharing  poUcy 
for  projects  mitigating  damage  caused  by 
Federal  navigation  works.  It  ensures  that 
the  costs  of  these  projects  are  to  be  shared 
In  the  same  proportion  as  the  costs  of  the 
project  causing  the  damage  being  mitigated. 


This  a.'nendment  also  clarifies  that  non-Fed- 
eral interests  are  responsible  for  the  oper- 
aUon  and  maintenance  of  these  mitigaUon 
projects.  ,^. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  non-Fed- 
eral project  sponsors  have  new  responsibil- 
ities and  Influence  in  project  planning  and 
financing.  In  the  event  that  a  project  con- 
structed under  the  provisions  of  this  act  re- 
sults in  shoreline  or  other  damages  that 
need  to  be  mitigated,  it  U  fair  that  non-Fed- 
eral sponsors  be  required  to  share  in  the 
costs  of  mitigating  those  damages. 

This  amendment  would  not  apply  to  miti- 
gation projects  on  which  construction  was 
begun  prior  to  the  enactment  of  S.  1587. 

Amendment  50  clarifies  the  Interest  rate 
calculation  in  Section  701(e)  for  any  repay- 
ments by  the  non-Federal  sponsor  under  the 
cost  sharing  provisions  of  Title  7.  This 
amendment  would  conform  that  calculation 
to  UJ8.  Treasury  procedure  and  make  It  con- 
sistent with  other  payback  Interest  rate  cal- 
culations in  this  bill. 

Amendment  51  clarifies  subsection  701(f), 
which  allows  the  Secretary,  at  the  request 
of  a  non-Federal  project  sponsor,  to  permit 
a  delay  in  payment  of  the  non-Federal  share 
for  up  to  one  year  from  the  date  of  initi- 
ation of  project  construction.  This  amend- 
ment would  ensure  that  any  such  deUy 
would  be  subject  to  interest  charges  for  up 
to  six  months. 

Amendment  52  creates  a  new  Section  702 
to  clarify  that  the  traditional  policy  of  cost 
sharing  for  nonstructural  flood  control 
measures  is  superceded  by  the  cost  sharing 
provisions  of  Section  701. 

Amendment  53  modifies  subsection 
702(aK10)  which  authorizes  the  Santa  Ana 
River  malnstem  project.  The  amendment 
would  authorize  the  C:hief  of  Engineers'  rec- 
ommended plan,  but  would  allow  the  Men- 
tone  Dam  feature  of  the  plan  to  be  replaced 
by  a  smaller  upstream  dam  if  ongoing  study 
work  results  In  a  recommendation  to  this 
effect  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Preliminary  restudy  by  the  Corps  has  re- 
vealed that  a  smaller  dam  upstream  from 
the  site  of  the  proposed  Mentone  Dam  may 
in  fact  be  more  economically  and  environ- 
mentally sound  than  Mentone,  even  though 
it  would  yield  somewhat  lesser  flood  control 
benefits. 

This  amendment  would  ensure  that  such  a 
substitution  be  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  and  be  subject  to  appropriate 
cost  sharing.  The  substitute  must  be  equkl 
to  or  less  in  cost  than  Mentone  Dam,  and 
must  not  in  any  way  significantly  Increase 
the  physical  scope  of  the  project. 

The  amendment  also  directs  the  Secretary 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  including  water 
supply  and  conservation  storage  at  the  ex- 
isting Prado  Dam.  if  non-federal  Interests 
agree  to  pay  at  least  half  the  coste  of  the 
study. 

Amendment  54  modifies  the  authorization 
for  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway  project 
to  clarify  the  fact  that  the  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits  of  the  protects  are  national. 

The  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway  is  a  half 
million  acre  seml-wildemess  of  deep  swamp, 
lakes,  bayous,  and  bottomland  hardwoods. 
As  the  nation's  largest  forested  wetland 
complex,  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  supports 
large  populations  of  fish  and  wildlife  spe- 
cies. Fourteen  endangered  and  two  threat- 
ened species  have  at  some  time  lived  in  this 
area.  Of  these,  seven  species  are  thought  to 
occur  there  now. 

The  Atchafalaya  also  provides  habitat  for 
some  50  species  of  birds  that  are  suffering 
population  declines  or  range  contractions. 


The  Basin  serves  as  a  major  wlntertnc  are* 
for  migratory  birds  moving  south,  and  aa  a 
major  spring  stop-over  for  birds  moving 
north  into  the  United  States  and  Canada 
from  Central  and  South  America. 

Amendment  55  deletes  the  authorizing 
language  for  the  Mansfield,  Ohio,  flood  con- 
trol project,  which  has  recently  been  de- 
creased in  size.  This  project  can  now  be  ac- 
complished under  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
small  project  authority.  The  project  as  pro- 
posed in  S.  1587  has  a  cost  of  $4,258,000,  but 
a  recent  reevaluation  by  the  Corps  indicates 
a  smaller  $1.2  million  project  to  be  more  ac- 
ceptable. A  project  of  this  small  size  can  be 
readily  carried  out  under  the  Corps'  existing 
small  project  authority.  If  Congress  were  to 
authorize  the  project  in  this  bill,  this  more 
rapid  approach  would  be  foreclosed. 

Amendment  58  modifies  Section 
702(aK70)  which  is  the  authorizing  lan- 
guage for  the  Lower  Rio  Grande.  Texas, 
flood  control  project.  The  amendment 
changes  this  language  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  a  Chief  of  Engineers  report  was  com- 
pleted subsequent  to  the  date  S.  1587  was 
reported  out  of  Committee. 

Amendment  57  deletes  the  authorizing 
Unguage  for  the  Mt.  St.  Helens  sediment 
control  structure  in  Washington  because 
the  project  was  authorized  in  the  1985  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  (Public  Law 
99-88).  Furthermore,  this  project  is  consid- 
ered to  have  been  under  construction  for 
over  two  years,  and,  is,  therefore,  subject  to 
cost  sharing  provided  In  Public  Law  99-88. 
and  not  that  in  Title  7  of  this  bill. 

Amendment  58  adds  to  subsection  702(a) 
authorizing  language  for  six  flood  control 
proJecU  that  have  received  the  approval  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  since  S.  1587  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works.  They  are: 


(1)  O'Hare  System,  Chicago  Underflow 
Location:  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Purpose:  Flood  control. 
Problems:  Flooding  from  sewer  back-up, 
along  with   foundation  seepage,   overbank 
flooding,  transportation  delays  caused  by 
flooded  streets,  water  quality  degradation, 
and  public  health  hazards. 

Recommended  Plan:  Construction  of  an 
excavated  450-acre-foot  reservoir  to  provide 
storage  for  the  runoff  volume  of  the  10- 
year,  12-hour  rainfall  event  and  creation  of 
an  outlet  for  the  existing  Tunnel  and  Reser- 
voir Plan  Phase  1  tunnels. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement:  An  en- 
vlronntental  assessment  concluded  that  no 
significant  adverse  environmental  impact 
would  result  from  project  construction. 

Total  Project  Cost:  $8,502,000  (October 
1984). 

Benefit/Cost  Ratio:  I:35-to-l,  based  on  dis- 
count rate  of  8Vi  percent. 

(2)  Arkansas  City,  Kansas 
Location:  Arkansas  and  Walnut  Rivers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Arkansas  City.  Kansas,  about 
4  miles  north  of  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  state 
line. 
Purpose:  Flood  Control. 
Problem:  Levee  failure  during  the  flood  of 
1923  left  3.000  homeless,  caused  about  $3 
million  in  damages  and  resulted  in  several 
deatlis.  Area  flooding  occurred  again  in 
1928,  1944  and  1945.  Although  the  levee  pre- 
vented flooding  in  1942,  1951,  1985  and  1973, 
it  was  damaged  by  the  high  water  of  those 
floods.  AdditlonaUy,  the  Arkansas  River 
levee  foundation  is  on  porous  sands,  which 
increase  the  risk  of  failure.  Since  the  pro- 
tected area  has  over  4,000  inhabitants  and 
property  values  are  high,  overtopping  of 


leveea  on  either  river  could  have  very  Mrt- 
oua  oonaequences.  Averace  annual  flood 
damage  eatimates  are  $S.5  million. 

Recommended  Plan:  Existing  levees  would 
be  raised  and  extended  and  Walnut  River 
levee  would  be  modified  over  about  two 
miles  to  eliminate  a  floodplaln  constriction. 
Flood  protection  would  be  provided  against 
the  standard  project  flood.  Mitigation  meas- 
ures would  be  Included  for  wildlife  habiUt 
losses. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement:  The 
final  environmental  impact  statement  -vas 
fUed  on  April  28,  1985. 

Total  Project  Cost:  $14,270,000,  (October 
1984). 

Benefit/Cost  RaUo:  2.5-to-l.  at  the  dis- 
count rate  of  8H  percent. 

(3)  Lower  Saddle  River.  NJ. 

Location:  Ten  miles  northwest  of  New 
York  City,  along  Lower  Saddle  River. 

Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  Flooding  damage  to  urban  areas 
along  the  Lower  Saddle  River. 

Recommended  Plan:  Channel  widening 
and  deepening  along  5.2  miles  of  the  lower 
reaches  of  Saddle  River,  including  1.7  miles 
of  Sprout  Brook.  Bridge  modifications  and 
fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  measures  would 
be  Included. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement:  The 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  was 
fUed  on  July  19.  1085. 

Total  Project  Cost:  $38,850,000  (October 
1985). 

Benefit/Cost  Ratio:  1.7-to-I.  at  the  dis- 
count rate  of  8H  percent. 

(4)  MoUy  Ann's  Brook.  NJ. 

Location:  Twelve  miles  west-northwest  of 
New  York  City. 

Purpose:  Flood  Control. 

Problem:  Flooding  and  associated  urban 
flood  damages  along  Molly  Ann's  Brook. 

Recommended  Plan:  Channel  modifica- 
tions, a  drop  structure,  and  concrete  flume 
would  provide  50-year  level  of  protection  to 
three  damage  centers.  Bridge  replacements, 
one  building  relocation,  fish  and  wildlife 
mitigation,  vegetation  plantings  and  soil 
erosion  measures  would  be  included. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement.  The 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  was 
fUed  June  28.  1985. 

Total  Project  Cost:  $21,880,000  (October 
1985). 

Benefit/Cost  Ratio:  1.14-to-l.  baaed  on  dis- 
count rate  of  81  percent. 

(5)  Ramapo  River  at  Oakland,  NJ. 

Location:  Oakland,  Wayne,  and  Pompton 
Lakes,  NJ.  and  along  the  Ramapo  River 
from  Pompton  Lake  Dam  upstream  to  Glen 
Gray  Road. 

Purpose:  Flood  Control. 

Problem:  Flooding  in  study  area  has  oc- 
curred 10  times  in  16  years.  The  April  1984 
flood  of  record  caused  about  $6  million  In 
damages.  There  is  a  need  to  solve  the  tiooA- 
ing  problems  while  maintaining  the  water 
supply  and  recreation  use  of  Pompton  Lake. 

Recommended  Plan:  Channel  and  dam 
modifications  to  provide  a  40-year  level  of 
protection.  Chaimel  modifications  would 
extend  from  Pompton  Lake  to  a  railroad 
bridge.  The  Hemlock  Street  weir  would  be 
removed  and  dam  modifications  would  in- 
clude utilization  of  five-foot-high  movable 
Q>lUway  crest  gates  to  replace  existing  fixed 
weir  crests. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement:  The 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  was 
fUed  June  28.  1985. 

Total  Project  Cost:  $6,810,000  (October 
1985). 


Beneflt/Coct  Ratio:  l.S-to-1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8|  percent. 

(6)  Roanoke  River  Upper  Basin.  VA 

Location:  Southwestern  Virginia  in  Roa- 
noke and  Montgomery  Counties. 

Purpose:  Flood  Control. 

Problems:  Serious  recurring  floods  in  the 
Roanoke  and  Salem  area  have  resulted  In 
an  average  of  $5.2  million  in  annual  flood 
damages.  The  metropolitan  area  of  Roanoke 
has  a  long  history  of  flooding,  and  there 
have  been  four  major  floods  In  the  last  45 
years.  The  flood  of  June  1972,  for  example, 
resulted  in  about  $11.6  million  in  damages. 

Recommended  Plan:  Channel  widening, 
levees  and  floodwalls,  flood  proofing  the 
sewage  treatment  and  hospital  facilities,  a 
flood  warning  system,  recreation  improve- 
ments, replacement  of  two  highway  bridges, 
and  landscaping  are  features  of  the  plan. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement:  The 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  was 
fUed  on  February  22. 1986. 

Total  Project  Cost:  $21,00,000  (October 
1984). 

Benefit/Cost  Ratio:  1.4-to-l.  at  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

Amendment  59  removes  from  the  bill  au- 
thorizing language  for  four  hydroelectric 
projects  on  the  Arkansas  River  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas:  Murray  Lock  and  Dam.  Toad 
Suck  Ferry,  and  Lock  and  Dams  Numbers  9 
and  13.  In  the  instances  of  Murray  Lock  and 
Dam  and  Lock  and  Dam  Number  13.  non- 
Federal  entitles  have  obtained  a  license 
from  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission and  are  presently  developing  the 
hydroelectric  potential  of  the  site.  Authori- 
zation for  Federal  development  in  both  of 
these  instances  is  unnecessary. 

In  addition.  non-Federal  entities  have  ob- 
tained a  FERC  license  to  develop  hydropow- 
er at  Lock  and  Dam  Number  9  and  a  permit 
has  been  obtained  by  non-Federal  Interests 
from  FERC  to  study  hydropower  develop- 
ment at  Toad  Suck  Ferry.  Authorization  for 
Federal  development  at  either  of  these  sites 
would  preclude  its  development  by  local 
sponsors. 

Amendment  60  adds  a  new  shoreline  ero- 
sion project,  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  project: 

Sarasota  County,  Florida 

Location:  Longboat  Key  and  ManaaoU 
Key,  in  the  vicinity  of  Venice,  Florida. 

Purpose:  Beach  Erosion  and  Shore  Protec- 
tion. 

Problems:  The  combined  effect  of  wind, 
waves,  and  tides  particularly  during  storm 
conditions,  has  resulted  in  beach  erosion. 
Increases  in  the  sea  level  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  erosion  problem.  Jetty  con- 
struction at  Venice  Inlet  has  contributed  to 
the  erosion  problem  south  of  the  inlet  by 
acting  as  a  barrier  to  the  southern  drift  of 
littoral  material.  Shoreline  recession  has  re- 
sulted in  damage  to  public  and  private  prop- 
erties including  roads,  houses,  and  protec- 
tive structures  such  as  bulkheads  and  sea- 
walls. Erosion  has  also  resulted  in  loss  of 
beach  area  for  recreation. 

Recommended  Plan:  Placement  of  initial 
beachfUl  along  12,600  feet  of  Longboat  Key 
and  29,400  feet  at  Venice,  with  periodic 
nourishment  to  replace  beachflU  lost  to 
future  erosion. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement:  The 
final  environmental  impact  statement  was 
fUed  on  April  19.  1985. 

Total  Project  Cost:  $3,988,400  for  Long- 
boat Key  and  $8,547,000  for  Venice  (October 
1985  prices). 


Benefit/Cost  Ratio:  lJ-to-1  for  Longboat 
Key  and  2.$-to-l  for  Venice,  at  the  dlsoount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

Amendment  61  modifies  section  702(dX6). 
which  authorizes  fish  and  wildlife  mitiga- 
tion measures  for  the  prevlously-authortaed 
flood  control  project  on  Obion  Creek.  West 
Kentucky  Tributaries.  The  flood  control 
project  is  under  review  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  determine  If  protection  can  be  ob- 
tained with  a  smaller,  less  costly,  project. 
This  amendment  requires  the  Corps  to 
lessen  the  mitigation  requirements  to  the 
extent  that  a  smaller  flood  control  project 
will  require  less  or  no  mitigation. 

Amendment  62  updates  Section  702(dM9) 
to  reflect  recent  developments  with  respect 
to  the  mitigation  for  the  Trimble  Wildlife 
Area.  The  plan  presently  recommended  in 
8.  1667  for  replacement  of  the  Trimble 
Wildlife  Area  proposes  that  2,610  acres  of 
land  at  the  Jackass  Bend  site  be  acquired  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  reconveyance 
to  the  State  and  that  the  sute  be  provided 
a  lump  sum  payment  of  $1,569,000  to  com- 
pensate for  other  resource  losses.  This  plan 
has  a  total  Federal  cost  of  $7,870,000.  The 
sute  of  Missouri  has  replaced  the  Trimble 
WUdllfe  Area  by  the  acquisition  of  3.816 
acres  on  the  South  Grand  River  In  Bates 
and  Cass  Counties.  Missouri.  As  a  result,  the 
sute  no  longer  seeks  Federal  aoQulsltlon  of 
land  at  Jackass  Bend. 

The  purchase  price  paid  by  the  SUte  for 
lU  replacement  site  exceeded  the  price 
($2.7500.000)  the  Federal  Government  paid 
to  the  sute  for  the  Trimble  Wildlife  Area. 
The  U.8.  FUh  and  WUdllfe  Service  has  ac- 
cepted the  sute  acquired  ares  as  sutUble 
replacement  for  the  Trimble  Wildlife  Area. 
Therefore,  the  sute  replaced  the  Trimble 
WUdUfe  Area  before  the  December  8.  1985, 
deadline.  After  that  date,  the  sUte  would 
have  been  found  in  violation  of  other  Feder- 
al requiremenU. 

The  additional  lump  sum  payment  of 
$1,569,000  would  compensate  the  SUte  for 
losses  of  capital  LmprovemenU.  hunting 
fees.  Giant  Canada  goose  reproduction,  and 
for  reesUbllshing  the  goose  flock  at  the  new 
replacement  site.  The  acquisition  of  land  at 
the  Jackaas  Bend  site  Is  no  longer  needed  as 
the  Chief's  report  recommends.  The 
$1,569,000  lump  sum  payment  to  the  SUte 
is  substituted.  ThU  resulu  in  a  net  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  $6.3  million, 
when  compared  to  the  authorization  pres- 
ently in  the  bill. 

Amendment  63  adds  to  subsection  702(d) 
language  that  authorizes  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway  Wildlife  Mitigation 
project  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

TennesseeTombigbee  Waterway  Wildlife 
Mitigation 

Location:  West  central  Alabama  and 
Northern  Mississippi. 

Purpose:  Mitigation  of  wildlife  resource 
losses  due  to  construction  and  operation  of 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway. 

Problem:  Project  construction  has  result- 
ed in  serious  damages  to  wildlife  resources. 
Bottomland  hardwood  and  cypress-tupelo 
forests  along  with  numerous  wildlife  species 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  project. 

Recommended  Plan:  Formulation  of  a 
mitigation  plan  for  this  project  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  dispute  between  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  U.S.  FUh  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  controversy  has  revolved 
around  the  method  of  mitigating  the  34,000 
acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  habitat 
losses  following  the  project's  construction. 
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Thto  h»blUt  is  M  rmre  and  Important  th»t 
theM  34.000  icrw  of  bottonilmnd  hardwood 
need  to  be  replied  in-kind.  The  Corps  rec- 
ommended plan  fafled  to  provide  for  In-kind 
replaeemoit 

This  section  authoriaes  a  procram  for 
mltlgaUon  of  wUdllfe  losses  attributable  to 
eoDstrucUon  of  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway  in  Alabama  and  MlaslwrippL  The 
waterway  is  having  a  significant  Impact  on 
floodpUln  wetlands,  consisting  of  bottom- 
land   hardwoods   and    cypress-tupelo    gum 

swamps.  ,  ,  . 

Because  of  the  tremendous  loss  of  forest- 
ed wetlands,  coupled  with  agency  dlsagree- 
menU  over  the  appropriate  mitigation 
course  to  pursue,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior requested  th*t  the  CouncU  on  Envl- 
ronmentAl  Quality  review  the  matter. 

The  Council  concluded  that,  due  to  the 
Importance  and  scarcity  of  such  wetland 
hablUts.  the  principle  of  in-kind  replace- 
ment should  be  foUowed.  The  Council  rec- 
ommended that  the  mitigation  effort  in- 
clude management  of  bottomland  hardwood 
habitats  assocUted  with  the  Waterway  and 
five  other  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  in 
the  vicinity,  plus  the  acquisition  of  separa- 
ble lands. 

The  acquisition  of  88.000  acres  of  forested 
wetlands  at  a  cost  of  $«0  million  is  necessary 
to  mitigate  the  loss  of  forested  wetlands, 
and  is  consistent  with  the  CouncU's  recom- 
mendation. 

The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  acquire 
from  willing  sellers  88.000  acres  of  land  for 
mitigation  of  wildlife  losses.  These  lands  are 
to  be  In  addition  to.  and  not  In  Ueu  of.  lands 
currently  owned  by  the  United  SUtes  In  the 
project  area  which  are  designated  as  wildlife 
mitigation  lands  for  the  project. 

Of  the  lands  acquired  under  this  section. 
not  less  than  20.000  acres  shaU  be  acquired 
to  the  area  of  the  MobUe-Tensaw  River 
Delta,  Alabama,  and  not  less  than  25,000 
shall  be  acquired  In  the  areas  of  the  Pasca- 
goula  River,  the  Pearl  River  and  the  Missis- 
sippi DelU  In  Mississippi.  Other  lands  ac- 
quired under  this  section  may  be  acquired 
anywhere  In  the  SUtes  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  Secretary  is  to  select  lands  to  be  ac- 
quired in  consulUtion  with  appropriate 
SUte  and  Federal  officials.  Emphasis  is  to 
be  placed  on  acquisition  of  lands  which  are 
forested  wetland. 

The  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  are 
to  provide  for  the  management  of  lands  for 
wildlife  purposes  acquired  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  for  lands  currently  owned  by  the 
United  SUtes  In  the  project  area,  which  are 
designated  as  wildlife  mitigation  lands  for 
the  project. 

The  SUtes  are  to  be  reimbursed  for  the 
management  and  initial  developed  costs 
which  are  specified  in  a  plan  for  manage- 
ment of  mitigation  lands  to  be  developed  by 
the  Secretary,  the  United  SUtes  Pish  and 
WUdUfe  Service  and  the  SUtes  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi. 

Joint  purpose  project  lands,  if  dedicated 
to  mitigation,  shall  not  be  utilized  for  an- 
other purpose  unless  substitute  lands.  In  the 
amount  necessary  to  replace  lost  hablUt 
values,  are  available. 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  report,  as  modified  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council  on  Envlrorunental 
Quality.  The  principal  recommendations  of 
the  Council  are  in-ldnd  replacement  of  the 
lost  lx)ttomland  hardwoods,  and  Corps 
agreement  with  the  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Serv- 
ice that  management  of  lands  on  five  exist- 
ing Corps  projects  can  be  used  for  credits  on 
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the  Tenneasee-Tomblgbee  consistent  with 
the  principle  of  In-kind  replacement  of  bot- 
tomland hardwoods. 

Environmental  Impact  SUtement:  The 
final  environmental  impact  statement  was 
fUed  October  5.  1984.  ^ 

Total  Project  Cost:  $60,200,000  (October 

1985). 

Benefit-Cost  Ratio:  Not  appUcable. 

Amendment  64  modifies  section  702(6X2). 
which  authorizes  the  construcUon  of  the 
White  River  navigation  project  to  Bates- 
vllle,  Arkansas. 

The  White  River  navigation  project  runs 
through  the  White  River  NaUonal  WUdUfe 
Refxige.  As  the  disposal  of  dredged  spoil  in 
the  refuge  could  have  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  the  refuge,  this  amendment  makes 
it  clear  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
Service  before  disposing  of  any  of  the 
dredge  spoU  material  from  the  project  onto 
the  White  River  National  WUdllfe  Refuge, 
and  must  fuUy  mitigate  any  1) 


HEW  JKXSXT  HOH-MAVIOABnJTT  DKXA«ATIOII 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  terms  of  the  amendment  that  is 
offered  by  the  leadership  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  the  following  property  is  de- 
clared to  be  not  a  navigable  water  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  the  purpose  of 
section  213  of  S.  1567: 

(1)  All  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  eight  acres  more 
or  less,  situate,  lying  and  being  In  the  city  of 
Jersey  City.  Hudson  County.  SUte  of  New 
Jersey,  upon  or  around  that  certain  lot  or 
piece  of  land  known  as  the  Caven  Point 
Area,  being  more  particularly  described  as 
foUows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  southeasterly 
right-of-way  line  of  Caven  Point  Road,  said 
point  being  the  southwesterly  comer  of  a 
tract  of  land  owned  now  or  formerly  by 
Tankport  Terminals.  Inc.;  thence 

1  Along  the  southwesterly  Une  of  the 
aforesaid  tract  of  land  S52--39  -04-E,  a  dis- 
tance of  733.07  feet  to  a  point,  said  point 
being  marked  by  a  found  galvanized  naU  set 
in  concrete;  thence 

2.  Along  lands  now  or  formerly  of  the 
SUte  of  New  Jersey  (Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection)  S27--13-11-E.  a  dis- 
tance of  364.72  feet  to  a  point,  said  point 
being  marked  by  a  found  monument;  thence 

3.  StUl  along  said  lands  S54--13irW.  a 
distance  of  155.40  feet  to  a  point,  said  point 
being  marked  by  a  found  monument;  thence 

4.  StUl  along  said  lands  S13--06'47'E,  a  dis- 
tance of  197.51  feet  to  a  found  monument; 
thence  _ 

5.  Stm  along  said  lands  S11"-10"-08"E.  a 
distance  of  202.01  feet  to  a  point  in  the 
center  of  Caven  C^eek;  thence 

Along  the  centerllne  of  Caven  C^reek  In  a 
general  northeasterly  direction  the  foUow- 
Ing  ten  courses: 

6.  N72'-56'-02'E,  a  distance  of  0.67  feet 

7.  N62'-23-54'E.  a  distance  of  7.44  feet 

8.  N64*-27  -24'E.  a  distance  of  14.20  feet 

9.  N68'-20-06'E,  a  distance  of  9.14  feet 

10.  Ne«"-13'-24'E,  a  distance  of  44.49  feet 

11.  N«5'-56'-3rE,  a  distance  of  18.62  feet 

12.  N52'-14'-36'E.  a  distance  of  32.36  feet 

13.  N47'-53'-41*E,  a  distance  of  33.25  feet 

14.  N52*-44-00'E.  a  distance  of  18.17  feet 
15  N63'-21'-24'E.  a  distance  of  5.62  feet 

16.  Along  a  new  line  S04*-53  -OO'W.  a  dis- 
tance of  141.80  feet  to  a  point;  thence 

17.  StUl  along  new  line  S10'-11-02'E,  a 
distance  of  203.89  feet  to  a  point:  thence 


18.  Still  along  new  line  804*-5»'-<K>'W.  a 
distance  of  350.00  feet  to  a  potot:  thence 

19.  StUl  along  new  line  80r-42'-32'E.  a 
distance  of  410.00  feet  to  a  potot;  thence 

20.  StUl  along  new  Une  8I9'-14'-44'E.  a 
distance  of  105.40  feet  to  a  potot;  thence 

21.  StUl  along  new  Une  a»*-44-29'E.  a 
distance  of  151.21  feet  to  a  potot:  thence 

22.  StUl  along  new  Une  809"-29'-34'E.  a 
distance  of  370.90  feet  to  a  potot;  thence 

23.  Stm  along  new  Une  S0*-45'-47'E.  a  dis- 
tance of  224.44  feet  to  a  potot;  thence 

24.  Stm  along  new  Une  S06--49-0TW.  a 
distance  of  123.96  feet  to  a  potot;  thence 

25.  Stm  along  new  Une  S22'-04  -07'W.  a 
distance  of  531.58  feet  to  a  potot  to  the 
southerly  edge  of  an  existing  41.30  foot  wide 
concrete  pier,  thence 

26.  S44'-26'-38'W,  a  distance  of  6.87  feet 
to  a  potot;  thence  ,  »..  «^ 

27.  N47'-47-04'W,  a  distance  of  331.00 
feet  to  a  potot;  thence 

28.  S44--16-49'W.  a  distance  of  26.34  feet 
to  a  potot  thence 

29.  Along  the  northeasterly  Itoe  of  lands 
now  or  formerly  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment (Caven  Potot  Marine  Base)  N46*- 
30'-22'W,  a  distance  of  1.000.00  feet  to  a 
potot;  thence 

30.  Along  the  northwesterly  Une  of  lands 
now  or  formerly  of  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment (Caven  Potot  Marine  Base)  S43'- 
36'-47'W,  a  distance  of  100.00  feet  to  a  potot 
to  the  northeasterly  Une  of  an  existing  100 
feet  sewer  easement  granted  to  the  City  of 
Jersey  City  (Richard  Street  Sewer)  as  set 
forth  to  Deed  Book  1402,  Page  449;  thence 

31.  Along  the  same  N45*-37-46'W,  a  dis- 
tance of  553.25  feet  to  an  angle  potot: 
thence 

32.  Stm  along  said  sewer  easement  Une 
N14*-24'-2rW  a  distance  of  195.88  feet  to  a 
potot,  said  potot  being  the  totersectlon  of 
the  sewer  Une  with  the  projection  of  the 
northeasterly  Une  of  the  above  mentioned 
lands  now  or  formerly  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government  (Caven  Pont  Marine  Base); 
thence 

33.  Along  said  projected  new  Une  N45"-30'- 
22'W.  a  distance  of  186.13  feet  to  a  potot; 
thence 

34.  Along  a  new  Une  N88*-14-02'W,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,184.70  feet  to  a  potot;  thence 

35  Along  lands  now  or  formerly  of  The 
Trustee  of  the  Lehigh  VaUey  RaUroad  N49'- 
07'-25'W.  a  distance  of  340.40  feet  to  a  potot 
to  the  southeasterly  right-of-way  Une  of 
Route  185:  thence 

36.  Along  a  new  Une  N54'-19'-18'E.  a  dis- 
tance of  253.59  feet  to  a  potot;  thence 

37.  Stm  along  the  same  N54'-53'-4rE.  a 
distance  of  100.0  feet  to  a  potot;  thence 

38.  Stm  along  the  same  N54'-19'-18'E,  a 
distance  of  395.99  feet  to  a  potot:  thence 

39.  Stm  along  the  same  S86*-50-15'E,  a 
distance  of  177.10  feet  to  a  potot;  thence 

40.  Stm  along  the  same  S45'-31-04'E,  a 
distance  of  57.24  feet  to  a  potot;  thence 

41.  Stm  along  the  same  N44*-28'-56'E.  a 
distance  of  50.00  feet  to  a  potot:  thence 

42.  Stm  along  the  same  N05'-16'-4rE.  a 
distance  of  210.44  feet  to  a  potot;  thence 

43.  Stm  along  the  same  N54'-19'-18'E,  a 
distance  of  444.08  feet  to  a  potot;  thence 

44.  Still  along  the  same  N53'-44'-55'E,  a 
distance  of  100.00  feet  to  a  potot;  thence 

45.  Stm  along  the  same  N54--19'-18-E,  a 
distance  of  233.24  feet  to  a  potot  of  tangen- 
cy:  thence 

46.  Stm  along  the  same  and  along  a  curve 
to  the  left  having  a  radius  of  10.061.00  feet, 
an  arc  distance  of  100.61  feet  to  a  potot  of 
compound  curvature;  thence 


47.  StiU  akng  the  same  and  along  a  curve 
to  the  left  having  a  radlui  of  4.061.00  feet, 
an  arc  dlstanoe  of  50.76  feet  to  a  potot  of 
compound  curvature;  thence 

48.  StiU  aloog  the  same  and  along  a  curve 
to  the  left  having  a  radliu  of  2.661.00  feet, 
an  arc  diatanoe  of  102.35  feet  to  a  potot  of 
compound  curvature:  thenoe 

49.  Stm  along  the  same  and  along  a  curve 
to  the  left  having  a  radius  of  2.061.00  feet. 
an  arc  distance  of  438.08  feet  to  a  potot  to 
the  southwesterly  Une  of  Caven  Potot  Road; 
thenoe 

50.  Stm  along  the  same  852'-42'-47-E,  a 
distance  of  48.66  feet  to  an  angle  potot: 
thence 

51.  Stm  along  the  same  N37'-ir-lS'E.  a 
dlstanoe  of  50.00  feet  to  an  angle  potot; 
thence 

52.  Stm  along  the  same  N52'-43'-47'W.  a 
distance  of  47.22  feet  to  an  angle  potot; 
thence 

53.  Stm  along  the  same  N31*-31'-S3'E.  a 
distance  of  359.61  feet  to  the  potot  and 
place  of  beginning. 

Containing  an  area  of  130.540  acres. 

(3)  All  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  con- 
taining 18  acres  more  or  less,  situate  on  the 
northwesterly  side  of  New  Jersey  SUte 
Highway  Route  185,  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  f oUows: 

Beginning  at  a  potot  to  the  southeasterly 
right-of-way  Une  of  lands  now  or  formerly 
of  Lehigh  VaUey  RaUroad  Company  (Na- 
tional Docks  Branch),  said  potot  being  the 
totersectlon  of  said  Une  with  the  south-west- 
erly Unes  (If  projected)  of  lands  now  or  for- 
merly of  the  United  SUtes  Government 
(Caven  Potot  Army  Terminal): 

thence  south  45  degrees  37  mtoutes  46  sec- 
onds east  along  said  southwesterly  Une  of 
U.S.  Oovenunent  property  830.84  feet  a 
potot  to  the  northwesterly  right-of-way  line 
of  New  Jersey  SUte  Highway  Route  185; 

Along  the  same  S44'-38'-56'  W.  a  distance 
of  39.06  feet  to  a  potot;  thence 

Stm  along  the  same  S05'-16'-48'  W.  a  dis- 
tance of  210.45  feet  to  a  potot:  thence 

Stm  along  the  same  S54'-19'-18'  W,  a  dis- 
tance of  437.65  feet  to  a  potot;  thence 

Stm  along  the  same  S53'-44'-55'  W,  a  dis- 
tance of  100.00  feet  to  a  potot:  thence 

Stm  along  the  same  S54'-19'-18'  W,  a  dis- 
tance of  183.76  feet  to  a  potot  of  totersec- 
tlon with  the  northeasterly  Une  of  land  now 
or  formerly  of  the  Trustee  of  the  Lehigh 
VaUey  Railroad: 

thence  north  49  degrees  07  mtoutes  35  sec- 
onds west  along  said  Itoe  and  also  along 
lands  now  or  formerly  of  the  Ltoden  Urban 
Renewal  Association  724.48  feet  to  a  potot 
to  the  aforesaid  southeasterly  right-of-way 
of  the  Lehigh  VaUey  Railroad  Company: 

thence  north  37  degrees  13  mtoutes  53  sec- 
onds east  along  the  same  Une  953.84  feet  to 
a  potot  or  place  of  beginning.* 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  committee  leadership  amendment, 
which  is  submitted  by  the  most  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Abdnor].  the  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources. 

Senator  Abdnor  has  worked  long 
and  hard  to  develop  this  bill  and  this 
amendment.  He  is  to  be  applauded. 
Without  Jm  Abdnor's  persistence,  his 
never-walverlng  commitment  to  sound 
national  water  policy  and  resources  de- 
velopment, we  would  not  be  tills  close 
to  floor  action;  we  would  not  be  on  the 


verge  of  a  new  era  In  national  water 
development.* 


BALANCED  BUDOET 
CONSTTTDTIONAL  AMENDMENT 


BTRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1658 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed.) 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225.  supra;  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  to- 
aerted.  Insert  the  foUowinr  Tliat  the  foUow- 
tog  article  is  propoaed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  ahaU  be  vaUd  to  aU  totenta  and  pur- 
poaes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  SUtes  withto  seven  years  after  Its 
submiaaton  to  the  States  for  ratification: 
AancLB— 

Sbctioii  1.  The  Congress  shaU  ensure  that 
expenditures  of  pubUc  money  do  not  exceed 
receipts  except  to  time  of  war  or  Imminent 
danger  or  to  a  national  emergency  when  the 
pubUc  safety  or  general  welfare  may  other- 
wise require. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN 
HUNGARY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  lAx.  President,  as  a 
member  of  both  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  have  a  deep  interest  in  events 
taking  place  in  Hungary.  As  1  of  35 
signatory  states  to  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  Hungary's  compliance  with  that 
docimient's  principles  and  provisions, 
including  those  regarding  human 
rights,  is  a  major  concern  to  the  Com- 
mission. In  addition,  Hungary  cxirrent- 
ly  enjoys  most-favored-nation  [BCFN] 
trade  status  on  its  exports  to  the 
United  States,  a  status  subject  to 
annual  congressional  review. 

The  year  1985  was  important  for 
Hungary  and  the  process  created  by 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  One  of  the 
meetings  within  that  process,  a  6-week 
cultural  forum,  was  held  in  Budapest 
last  fall.  To  host  such  a  meeting  is 
quite  an  honor,  and  one  would  expect 
Hungary,  the  first  Warsaw  Pact  state 
to  host  a  CSCE  meeting,  to  respect 
precedents  for  previous  CSCE  meet- 
ings and  to  bring  itself  into  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  discussed  at 
the  meeting.  Unfortunately,  this 
turned  out  not  to  be  the  case. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  already 
spoken  out  in  regard  to  the  Hungarian 
Government's  refusal  to  permit  the 
International  Helsinki  Federation's 
cultural  symposium  to  take  place  in  a 
reserved  hotel  room,  in  breach  of  its 
commitment  as  host  to  respect  non- 


governmental activities  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  cultural  forum.  The 
fact  that  the  symposium  nevertheless 
continued  on  private  premises  speaks 
more  to  the  tenacity  of  the  organizers 
and  the  volume  of  public  opinion  than 
to  the  relative  tolerance  of  the  Hun- 
garian authorities. 

Following  the  close  of  the  6-week 
forum,  it  was  feared  that,  as  the  inter- 
national spotlight  left  Budapest,  the 
Hungarian  Government  might  tighten 
controls  again.  The  fears  i4>P«ar  to 
have  been  well-founded.  Barely  2  days 
■iter  the  forum  had  ended.  36-year-old 
poet  and  teacher  Sandor  Lezsak  was 
accused  of  "counterrevolutionary  ac- 
tivities" and  dismissed  from  his  job  as 
the  director  of  the  cultural  center  in 
the  village  town  of  Lakitelek.  The  ap- 
parent reason  for  his  dismissal  was 
that  he  organized  an  unofficial  poetry 
gathering  and  exhibition  of  graphic 
art  on  October  22,  while  the  fonmi 
was  underway.  At  this  open  gathering. 
Leszak  spoke  on  the  denial  of  cultural 
freedom,  one  of  the  topics  being  ad- 
dressed at  the  cultural  forum.  To  my 
knowledge,  despite  expressions  of  con- 
cern for  Mr.  Leszak  by  the  United 
States,  he  has  not  been  reinstated. 

On  January  16,  Jeno  Nagy.  an  inde- 
pendent publisher  In  Hungary,  had  his 
apartment  searched  by  Hungarian  au- 
thorities. Apartment  searches  have 
become  a  common  form  of  harassment 
for  the  members  of  what  is  called  the 
Democratic  Opposition  In  Hungary. 
For  his  possession  of  samizdat.  Mr. 
Nagy  was  given  a  heavy  fine.  A  few 
dajrs  later,  he  was  detained  and  Inter- 
rogated again  for  distributing  samls- 
dat  material. 

On  March  2.  another  individual. 
Gyorgy  Gado.  was  detained  by  Hun- 
garian authcrlties  for  distributing  sa- 
mizdat. His  apartment  was  searched  as 
well.  He.  along  with  ISx.  Nagy.  will 
likely  continue  to  be  harassed  for  his 
activities  as  long  as  the  Hungarian  au- 
thorities feel  it  necessary  to  put  a  dent 
into  dissident  activity. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  Hungarian 
authorities  against  these  three  individ- 
uals are  typical  of  the  subtle  and  so- 
phisticated efforts  to  stifle  independ- 
ent expression  In  Hungary.  Since  1982, 
there  has  been  a  crackdown  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Democratic  Opposition, 
signaling  a  lessening  of  tolerance  of 
dissent  in  Hungary.  Hungarian  citizens 
who,  in  conformity  with  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  and  Madrid  concluding  docu- 
ment, speak  out  for  human  rights  and 
express  their  independent  views  on 
other  sensitive  issues  are  often  subject 
to  periodic  apartment  and  automobile 
searches,  short-term  detention  for 
questioning,  police  reprimands  and  oc- 
casional fines.  In  some  Instances,  more 
severe  forms  of  harassment  have  been 
used.  The  recent  banning  and  break- 
ing up  of  an  environmental  march  in 
Budapest  is  one  such  instance. 
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While  admittedly  more  mild  than 
those  which  take  place  in  other 
Warsaw  Pact  sUtes.  these  actions  can 
be  every  bit  as  effective  as  more  bla- 
tant forms  of  repression.  They  there- 
fore need  to  be  viewed,  not  as  exam- 
ples of  how  "Uberal"  Hungary  is  rela- 
tive to  its  neighbors,  but  as  clear  viola- 
tions of  the  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment's treatment  of  Sandor  Leszak. 
Jeno  Nagy.  and  Gyorgy  Dado  is  not  in 
keeping  with  Hungary's  relatively 
positive  image  in  the  West.  It  is  also 
an  example  of  the  kinds  of  violations 
of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Pinal 
Act  that  Western  delegations  con- 
demned at  the  Budapest  Cultural 
Ponmi.  As  a  member  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission.  I  will  continue  to  follow 
Hungarian  compliance  with  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  and  to  take  that  compli- 
ance into  account  for  the  annual 
review  of  Hungary's  MFN  sUtus.« 
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IN  MEMORIAM:  LADY  AMALIA 
FLEMING 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  month,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported the  death  in  Athens  of  Lady 
Amalia  Fleming.  Lady  Fleming  was  73. 
the  widow  of  Nobel  Prize  laureate  Dr. 
Alexander  Fleming,  and  at  the  time  of 
her  death  a  member  of  the  Greek  Par- 
liament. Above  all.  however,  she  will 
be  remembered  for  her  imfllnching 
commitment,  often  in  the  face  of 
grave  personal  danger,  to  human 
rights. 

In  the  shorthand  of  journalism  the 
Times  headline  described  Lady  Flem- 
ing as  "Foe  of  Nazis  and  Army  Jimta;" 
the  phrase  is  an  accurate  description, 
but  hardly  complete.  As  a  very  smflU 
child  in  Constantinople,  now  Istanbul, 
Amalia  Coutsouris  saw   her   father's 
house  and  medical  laboratory  confis- 
cated by  Turkish  authorities,  and  her 
family  forced  to  flee  to  Greece.  As  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Athens,  where  she  received  her  medi- 
cal degree,  she  joined  the  anti-Nazi  un- 
derground when  the  Germans  occu- 
pied Greece  and  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Greek  resistance  during  the  oc- 
cupation period.  She  was  an  outspoken 
opponent   of    the   military   junto   in 
Greece  from  the  time  the  junto  seized 
power  in  1967,  suspending  the  rule  of 
law  and  civil  liberties,  until  she  was 
forcibly  deported  in  1971,  and  she  con- 
tinued her  work  for  the  restoration  of 
democracy  in  Greece  while  In  exile. 
She  returned  to  her  homeland  after 
the  collapse  of  the  junto  in  1974. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times 
report  of  Lady  Fleming's  death  includ- 
ed a  brief  summary  of  her  remarkable 
life  and  I  ask  that  this,  along  with  an 
article  published  earlier  in  Current  Bi- 
ography, be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 


(Prom  the  New  York  Time*,  Feb.  37. 1M«] 

Laot  PLntiMO  Dnes  iw  Athkms;  Fob  or  Nazis 

Airo  Army  Jumta 

(By  Paul  Anastasl) 

ATHKRS,  Pebruary  aa.-Lady  Fleming,  the 

Oreek-bom  widow  of  the  British  scientist 

who  discovered  penicillin,  and  a  prominent 

political  activist,  died  In  Athens  today.  She 

was  73  years  old. 

A  hospital  announcement  said  Lady  Flem- 
ing, who  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  Socialist  Party  of  Prime  Minister  An- 
dreas Papandreou  and  also  a  member  of  the 
European  Parliament,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
as  a  result  of  kidney  failure. 

A  Government  announcement  said  Greece 
lamented  the  loss  of  "a  great  humanitarian, 
a  fine  democrat  and  a  fighter  for  the  Social- 
ist cause."  Similar  praise  was  voiced  by  par- 
ties and  poUticlans  across  the  political  spec- 
trum in  Greece. 

A  graduate  of  Athens  University,  Lady 
Fleming  went  to  England  for  post-graduate 
studies  and  In  1946  became  a  research  assist- 
ant to  Sir  Alexander  Fleming,  the  discover- 
er of  penicillin.  They  married  in  Britain  in 
1953  when  he  was  72.  He  died  two  years 
later,  and  she  never  remarried. 

Bom  Amalia  Koutsouri  in  1912  In  Con- 
stantinople, later  renamed  Istanbul,  Lady 
Fleming  became  pollticaUy  active  at  an 
early  age.  During  the  1941-44  Nazi  occupa- 
tion of  Greece,  she  Joined  the  resistance 
movement  and  helped  provide  supplies  and 
information  to  British,  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  officers  who  were  fighting  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  Greek  mountains. 

She  also  helped  to  provide  false  identity 
papers  to  foreign  officers  and  to  Greek  Jews 
to  help  them  escape  arrest. 

Lady  Fleming  was  equaUy  active  against 
the  miUtary  regime  that  ruled  Greece  be- 
tween 1967  and  1974.  She  was  arrested  In 
September  1971  and  sentenced  to  16 
months'  imprisonment  on  charges  of  plot- 
ting the  escape  of  a  man  who  had  tried  to 
assassinate  the  regime's  strongman,  George 
Papadopoulos.  She  was  released  on  health 
grounds  two  months  later,  but  was  stripped 
of  her  Greek  citizenship  and  expelled  from 
the  country 


TORTUKK  or  PRISOHKRS  EXPOSED 

After  the  junU  granted  a  general  amnesty 
in  1973.  she  tried  to  return  but  was  refused 
entry.  WhUe  In  Ehirope,  she  played  a  key 
role  In  exposing  the  torture  of  Greek  politi- 
cal prisoners  to  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion in  Strasbourg.  Through  her  participa- 
tion In  an  organization  led  by  Mr.  Papan- 
dreou. she  also  helped  a  number  of  the  re- 
gime's opponents  to  escape  abroad. 

Lady  Fleming  had  a  political  falllng-out 
with  Mr.  Papandreou  soon  after  the  col- 
lapse of  the  dlcUtorshlp  and  restoration  of 
democracy  In  1974.  They  were  reconciled  in 
1977,  when  she  Joined  the  Socialist  Party 
and  was  elected  to  Parliament.  She  won  re- 
election in  1981  and  1985. 

Lady  Fleming  was  also  the  former  first 
chairman  of  the  Greek  Committee  of  Am- 
nesty International  and  a  member  of  the 
European  Human  Rights  Commission. 

[Prom  Current  Biography.  1972] 
FLEMiitG,  Lady  Amalia 

1909<?)-  Physician;  bacteriologist:  politi- 
cal activist 

Address:  c/o  London  Observer.  160  Queen 
Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C.4,  England 

One  of  the  most  passionate  defenders  of 
human  rights  today  is  Lady  Amalia  Flem- 
ing, the  Greek-bom  widow  of  the  Nobel 
Prize-winning  discoverer  of  penicillin.  Dr. 


Alexander  Fleming.  A  noted  physlcUn  and 
bacteriologist  In  her  own  right.  Lady  Flem- 
ing is  best  known  internationally  for  her 
courageous  work  In  behalf  of  the  poUtlcaUy 
persecuted  In  her  native  country.  During 
World  War  n  she  was  captured  and  con- 
fined because  of  her  anti-Nazi  activities  In 
the  Greek  underground.  More  recently,  her 
outspoken  resistance  to  the  military  JunU 
that  seized  power  In  Greece  In  1967  resulted 
In  her  imprisonment  and  her  deporUtlon  to 
England.  In  1971.  Lady  Fleming,  a  humani- 
tarian rather  than  a  poUtlcal  person,  has  ex- 
plained her  motivation  for  Involvement 
simply  as  an  Inability  to  "stand  seeing 
human  dignity  being  crushed". 

Lady  Amalia  Fleming,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Amalia  Coutsouris.  was  bom  to 
Greek  parents  in  Constantinople  (now  Is- 
tanbul). Turkey  about  1909.  She  has  a 
brother.  Renos  Coutsouris,  who  is  an  archi- 
tect Uving  in  Greece.  Her  father,  a  physi- 
cian, practiced  in  Constantinople  until  1914, 
when  his  house  and  laboratory  were  confis- 
cated by  Turkish  authorities  and  the  family 
had  to  flee  to  Greece.  That  experience  was 
Amalia's  first  encounter  with  the  kind  of 
political  turmoil  that  has  Intermittently  dis- 
rupted her  life. 

Following  her  father's  example.  Amalia 
Coutsouris  studied  medicine  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Athens  and  specialized  in  bacteriology. 
After  obtaining  her  medical  degree,  in  1938 
she  went  to  work  as  a  bacteriologist  at  the 
city  hospital  of  Athens.  Shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  she  joined  the 
anti-Nazi  underground.  "I  was  hiding  Brit- 
ish and  Greek  officers  and  arranging  escape 
routes  to  Egypt."  she  told  Judy  Klemesmd 
In  an  interview  for  the  New  York  Times 
(December  8.  1971).  "I  also  transcribed  and 
distributed  BBC  broadcasts,  and  worked  on 
identity  cards  for  Jews  so  they  would 
appear  to  be  members  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox faith."  The  work  was,  of  course,  danger- 
ous, and  eventually  she  and  forty  others 
were  betrayed  by  a  colleague  who  had  been 
tortured  by  Italian  occupation  forces.  Sen- 
tenced to  death,  she  was  confined  for  six 
months  before  her  Uberatlon  by  advancing 
British  troops. 

After  the  war  Amalia  and  her  estranged 
first  husband,  Manoll  Voureka.  a  Greek  ar- 
chitect, found  their  house,  studio,  and  labo- 
ratory completely  destroyed.  Deeply  dis- 
couraged and  feeling  that  there  was  nothing 
to  hold  her  in  Greece,  she  decided  to  go 
abroad  to  review  the  advances  made  In  bac- 
teriology during  the  war.  Having  obtained  a 
British  Council  scholarship,  she  applied  for 
a  position  at  the  famous  Wright-Fleming  In- 
stitute of  Microbiology  at  St.  Mary's  Hospi- 
tal in  the  Paddington  section  of  London  and 
was  accepted  by  its  director.  Sir  Alexander 
Fleming,  for  a  six-month  period. 

Fleming  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  bacteriologists  In  the  world,  having 
shared  the  Nobel  Prize  In  medicine  and 
physiology  in  1945  for  his  discovery  of  peni- 
cillin. When  Amalia  Voureka  was  ushered 
Into  his  office  on  October  1.  1946.  she  was. 
understandably,  nervous.  Fleming  asked  her 
what  she  would  like  to  study.  "The  viruses." 
she  answered.  Since  there  was  no  place  open 
In  the  virus  section.  Fleming  suggested  that 
she  study  allergies.  Because  her  English  was 
still  faulty,  she  did  not  understand  what  he 
had  said,  and  Fleming  Interpreted  her  hesl- 
Utlon  as  a  lack  of  Interest  in  allergies.  He 
then  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  work  di- 
rectly with  him.  and  she  agreed.  Thus  began 
a  partnership  that  lasted  untU  Fleming's 
death. 


Sir  Alexander  was  Impressed  with  the  ca- 
pabilities of  his  new  assistant,  the  flnt 
woman  doctor  to  work  in  his  laboratory.  Not 
long  after  her  arrival  he  invited  her  to  work 
with  him  and  Robert  May  on  a  study  of 
streptomycin.  The  report  of  that  study, 
"Some  Problems  In  Titration  of  Streptomy- 
cin," was  published  on  May  10.  1947  In  the 
BrtUsh  Medical  Journal.  On  her  part. 
Amalia  Voureka  was  greatly  Impressed  by 
Fleming,  admiring  his  scientific  knowledge, 
his  humor,  and  his  humility.  He  Insisted 
that  her  name  come  before  Ills  on  the  re- 
ports of  their  research  projects,  saying. 
"Itll  do  you  lots  of  good  and  me  no  harm." 
The  working  relationship  deepened  to 
friendship,  and  the  six  months  were  ex- 
tended to  four  years.  During  that  time 
Amalia  Voureka  also  did  research  of  her 
own  on  the  effects  of  various  antibiotics  and 
published  such  articles  as  "Frequency  of 
Penicillin-Resistant  SUphylococci."  In  the 
British  Medical  Journal  (March  5.  1949). 
and  "Bacterial  VarianU  In  Patients  Treated 
with  Chloramphenicol,"  in  The  Lancet  (Jan- 
uary 6,  1951). 

In  December  1950  Amalia  Voureka  re- 
turned to  Greece  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, and  while  there  she  received  an  offer 
of  a  Job  as  chief  bacteriologist  at  Evangelis- 
mos  Hospital  In  Athens.  She  accepted  the 
offer  and  returned  to  England  to  work  until 
her  appointment  was  approved.  Meanwhile. 
Fleming,  whose  wife  had  died  the  year 
before,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  and  had 
made  timid  attempts  to  tell  her,  but  because 
of  his  reserved  manner  she  did  not  realize 
what  he  was  saying.  In  late  1951  she  left 
London  to  take  up  her  new  post  in  Athens. 
The  following  year,  when  Fleming  came  to 
Greece  as  a  delegate  to  a  UNESCO  confer- 
ence, she  acted  as  his  guide  and  Interpreter. 
In  November  1952  he  mumbled  a  proposal, 
and  in  April  1953  Fleming  and  Amalia  Vour- 
eka—whose  first  marriage  had  in  the  mean- 
time ended— were  married  In  London. 

After  their  honeymoon  In  C^ba  and  the 
United  States,  the  Flemings  resumed  their 
research  at  the  Wright-Fleming  Institute. 
For  almost  two  years  they  were  very  happy, 
but  Fleming,  who  was  seventy-one  when 
they  married  and  In  uncertain  health,  died 
suddenly  on  March  11,  1955.  According  to 
Keith  Blogg  of  the  New  York  Post  (October 
2,  1971),  "The  shock  Immobilized  his  widow 
for  two  years."  Eventually,  having  refused  a 
widows'  pension  from  the  Wright-Fleming 
Institute,  she  resumed  her  research  and 
continued  to  work  in  London  until  1967, 
when  she  returned  to  Greece. 

Political  events  profoundly  affected  Lady 
Fleming's  life  for  the  third  time,  when  on 
April  21,  1967  a  group  of  colonels  staged  a 
coup  that  placed  Greece  under  an  oppres- 
sive military  regime.  "I  was  ashamed  that  a 
dictatorship  should  take  over  in  Greece— 
that  a  few  self-appointed  people  should 
decide  to  'save  us'  without  our  permission 
when  there  was  really  nothing  to  save  us 
from,"  Lady  Fleming  recalled  in  the  London 
Observer  (November  28,  1971).  From  her 
tiny  one-room  apartment  in  Athens,  she 
began  a  campaign  of  outspoken  opposition 
that  annoyed  the  Junta  increasingly  as  the 
months  went  by.  She  was  too  Important  to 
be  Ignored,  but  by  the  same  token  the  au- 
thorities were  hesitant  to  arrest  her,  and 
since  she  held  a  dual  Greek-British  citizen- 
ship she  could  not  be  deported  legally. 

Lady  Fleming's  first  concern  was  humani- 
tarian; she  worried  about  the  fate  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  and  their  families.  Not  long 
after  the  coup  it  became  apparent  that  pris- 
oners were  being  tortured  and  that  many  of 


their  families  were  reduced  to  poverty. 
"There  are  more  than  1,000  families  desper- 
ately in  need  .  .  .,"  she  told  Judy  Klemes- 
rud  in  the  New  York  Times  interview. 
"When  the  breadwinner  suddenly  disap- 
pears the  family  has  to  face  a  terrible  finan- 
cial strain."  She  did  whatever  she  could  to 
pubUclze  the  sute  of  political  affairs  In 
Greece  and  helped  collect  relief  funds  for 
the  economically  deprived  families  of  the 
prisoners. 

Those  activities  Irritated  the  Junta,  but 
not  until  1970  did  they  decide  to  take  action 
against  Lady  Fleming.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year  she  testified  as  a  witness  for  the  de- 
fense at  the  trial  of  thirty-four  intellectuals 
accused  of  plotting  to  overttirow  the  mili- 
tary regime.  After  the  trial  her  passport  was 
revoked,  but  In  the  face  of  worldwide  pro- 
tests, authorities  restored  It  two  weeks  later. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  kept  under  constant 
surveillance.  In  late  1970  about  200  promi- 
nent Greek  liberals  were  arrested  and  held 
for  months  without  trial  while  the  police 
tried  In  vain  to  discover  some  incriminating 
link  between  them  and  Lady  Fleming.  The 
regime  also  began  harassing  her  relief  ac- 
tivities, and  In  early  1971  some  40.000  par- 
cels of  the  prisoners  were  turned  back  by 
the  Hellenic  Red  Cross.  Lady  Fleming,  dis- 
mayed but  undaunted,  then  sold  her  sliver 
to  obtain  money  for  the  families.  In  August 
1971  she  was  called  in  by  police  and  interro- 
gated for  thirteen  hours.  Although  she  was 
threatened  and  harassed,  she  refused  to  give 
the  police  any  Information  about  arrested 
opponents  of  the  Junta. 

Lady  Fleming  was  concerned  about  one 
prisoner  in  particular— Alexander  Panagou- 
11b,  who  in  1968  had  been  convicted  of  at- 
tempting to  assassinate  Premier  George  Pa- 
padopoulos and  was  reported  to  have  been 
tortured  continually  by  his  captors.  He  had 
made  several  desperate  attempts  to  escape, 
but  all  had  faUed.  Obsessed  with  the 
thought  of  Panagoulis  being  tortured  In  his 
cell.  Lady  Fleming  offered  her  support 
when  she  heard  that  another  escape  was 
being  planned,  and  she  helped  arrange  for 
the  get-away  car. 

The  plan  was  to  take  effect  early  In  the 
morning  of  August  31,  1971.  but  an  inform- 
ant betrayed  the  prisoner  and  revealed  the 
plot.  Lady  Fleming's  four  accomplices  were 
arrested  outside  the  prison  walls,  and  she 
was  picked  up  two  and  one-half  hours  later. 
The  authorities  originally  had  not  known  of 
her  Involvement  but  were  apparently  de- 
lighted that  they  could  now  pin  a  specific 
charge  on  her.  For  a  month  she  was  con- 
fined to  the  notorious  Special  Interrogation 
Center  of  the  Greek  military  police,  where 
her  Interrogators  used  bullying  tactics  al- 
though refraining  from  actual  torture.  Be- 
cause she  was  suffering  from  cf' abetes  and  a 
heart  condition,  however,  the  month  In  a 
tiny,  malodorous  cell  was  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult physical  ordeal  for  her. 

On  September  27,  1971  Lady  Fleming  and 
her  accomplices  were  brought  to  trial  before 
a  military  tribunal,  which  was  expected  to 
find  her  guilty  and  then  deport  her  from 
Greece.  Siseaklng  in  her  own  defense.  Lady 
Fleming  proudly  admitted  her  role  In  the 
plot  to  free  Panagoulis.  She  emphasized  the 
cmel  treatment  Panagoulis  was  reportedly 
receiving,  and  when  threatened  that  such 
allegations  could  eam  her  a  harsher  sen- 
tence, she  answered,  "Let  It  be  damaging  to 
me.  I  accept  it."  It  was  no  surprise  when,  on 
September  28.  1971.  Lady  Fleming  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  sixteen  months  in 
prison.  Because  of  her  falling  health,  the 
Greek  authorities  apparently  expected  that 


they  would  finally  rid  themselves  of  her 
presence  by  persuading  her  to  agree  to  de- 
portation, but  she  adamantly  refused  to 
leave  Greece.  "I  will  not  accept  deporta- 
tion," she  was  quoted  In  the  New  York 
Times  (September  29,  1971)  as  saying.  "If  I 
leave,  they  wiU  take  away  my  Greek  citizen- 
ship. I  am  a  Greek  and  I  Intend  to  stay." 

On  September  30.  1971  an  editorial  in  the 
Guardian  noted:  "Lady  Fleming  has  suc- 
ceeded In  embarrassing  a  dictator  badly, 
simply  by  staying  In  one  of  his  cells  and  re- 
fusing to  contemplate  an  easy  way  out  of 
It."  Soon,  however,  the  embarrassment 
became  too  strong  even  for  the  Junta.  On 
October  21  half  of  her  prison  sentence  was 
suspended  and  she  was  released  for  reasons 
of  health  and  permitted  to  return  to  her 
apartment.  On  the  momlng  of  November 
14,  however,  police  awakened  her,  told  her 
that  she  was  going  to  see  the  chief  of  police, 
drove  her  to  the  airport  Instead,  and  literal- 
ly pushed  her  aboard  a  plane  bound  for 
London.  With  characteristic  defiance,  she  at 
first  refused  to  get  off  the  plane  at  London 
airport,  then  told  the  press  that  whe  would 
"walk  back  to  Greece, "  If  necessary.  Mean- 
while, the  JunU  had  Illegally  stripped  her  of 
her  citizenship,  citing  vague  "anti-national 
activities"  as  their  Justification. 

Since  her  deporUtlon.  Lady  Fleming  has 
been  living  with  friends  in  London,  where, 
as  she  told  Judy  Klemesrud  in  the  New 
York  Times  Interview,  she  hopes  to  keep 
.  .  fighting  with  the  only  weapon  I  have- 
talking."  She  is  sharply  critical  of  the 
United  SUtes  government's  support  of  the 
Greek  military  regime.  In  late  1971  she  vis- 
ited Washington,  DC  to  lobby  for  an  end  to 
that  support  and  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
American  Committee  to  Aid  Families  of 
Greek  Political  Prisoners.  On  a  visit  to 
Vienna  In  early  1972  at  the  Inviution  of  the 
Austrian  Friends  of  Greek  Democracy  Asso- 
ciation, she  told  newsmen  that  the  present 
Greek  military  government  was  an  Ameri- 
can dlcUtorshlp.  She  worries  about  her  fi- 
nances, because  she  had  to  leave  behind  ev- 
erything she  owns  in  Greece.  Her  greatest 
concern,  however.  Is  her  desire  to  return  to 
her  country  and  carry  on  her  stnmle 
against  the  military  regime.  Her  lawyer  in 
Athens  has  been  waging  an  uphill  battle  to 
void  her  deporUtlon  and  enable  her  legally 
to  return  to  Greece. 

Lady  Amalia  Fleming  is  a  large,  matronly 
woman  with  brown  hair,  light-brown  eyes. 
and  a  lined  face  that  Is  marked  by  sadness. 
Because  of  anxiety  and  medical  complica- 
tions she  gained  more  than  sixty  pounds  In 
the  three  months  following  her  arrest.  She 
has  a  stepson.  Dr.  Robert  Fleming,  a  physi- 
cian living  In  E^ngland,  but  she  Is  not  In  reg- 
ular contact  with  him.  She  Is  fond  of  flow- 
ers and  of  caU  (she  had  to  leave  eight  of 
them  behind  when  she  went  Into  exile),  and 
she  enjoys  gourmet  cooking  and  attending 
concerts,  the  ballet,  and  the  theatre.  Lady 
Fleming  was  quoted  In  Newsweek  (October 
11,  1971)  as  saying:  "I  respect  every  ideolo- 
gy, including  Communism,  provided  they 
are  not  trying  to  Impose  their  will  through 
force.  I  am  against  any  totalitarian  regime." 
More  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  others 
than  with  her  own.  Lady  Fleming  has  been 
Involved  with  chariUble  enterprises  In  both 
London  and  Athens.  The  late  King  Paul  I  of 
Greece  awarded  her  the  Greek  Royal  Order 
of  Welfare  for  her  medical  work. 
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TAX-EXEMPT  BONDS 


•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  Joining  Senator  Durkhbergkr  In 
sponsoring  S.  2166.  a  bUl  that  would 
amend  the  tax-exempt  bond  provisions 
of  H.R.  3838.  I  do  so  because  I  believe 
that  these  provisions  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  addressing  my  concerns 
over  the  effect  that  tax  reform  may 
have  on  capital  Investment  in  infra- 
structure. It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  not  take  any  legislative  action 
that  would  reduce  such  investment. 
Assessments  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  others  show  that 
our  annual  infrastructure  needs  al- 
ready greatly  exceed  annual  expendi- 
tures. In  other  words,  we  are  behind 
the  curve  and  steadily  losing  ground. 

In  1983,  America's  total  investment 
in  highways,  roads,  bridges,  mass  tran- 
sit, sewage  and  solid  waste  disposal, 
and  water  supply,  was  approximately 
$39  billion.  But  estimated  annual 
needs  for  capital  financing  In  these 
areas  runs  around  $57  billion,  leaving 
an  annual  shortfall  of  $18.5  billion. 
Extrapolated  15  years  to  the  end  of 
the  century,  the  shortfaU  adds  up  to 
$270  billion,  and  this  does  not  account 
for  inflation. 

This  is  an  alarming  and  dangerous 
condition.  If  allowed  to  continue,  it 
could  adversely  affect  not  only  the 
economic  health  of  America,  but  the 
fundamental  health  and  safety  of  our 
citizens.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  re- 
alities of  the  Federal  budget  situation 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
mffintjtin  even  current  levels  of  Feder- 
al support.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, already  stretched  to  the  limits, 
are  unlikely  to  contribute  much  more. 
The  needs  are  unquestionable;  we 
must  search  for  solutions. 

To  address  these  concerns  the  Pri- 
vate Sector  Advisory  Panel  on  Infra- 
structure Financing  was  created  last 
year  by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
to  advise  us  on  ways  to  increase  infra- 
structure investment.  Soon  after  the 
panel  was  formed,  it  became  apparent 
that  Infrastructure  financing  would  be 
affected  by  the  growing  tax  reform 
movement,  as  private  investment  In  in- 
frastructure financing  is  highly  de- 
pendent on  tax  law.  The  panel,  there- 
'  fore,  took  on  as  part  of  its  duties  an 
evaluation  of  the  implications  of  tax 
reform  for  infrastructure  financing. 

In  July  1985.  the  panel  issued  its 
first  report  evaluating  the  administra- 
tion's tax  reform  proposal.  The  report 
found  that  "the  proposed  changes 
would  Increase  the  total  cost  to  State 
and  local  governments  of  future  In- 


vestments in  public  infrastructure  and 
decrease  private  sector  interest  in  par- 
ticipating in  such  investments"  and 
that  "If  left  uncoordinated  and  en- 
acted simultaneously,  these  changes 
would  have  a  severe  Impact  upon  the 
level  of  infrastructure  investment." 
The  panel  concluded  its  report  with 
several  recommendations  for  change 
In  the  administration's  tax-exempt 
bond  and  capital  cost  recovery  propos- 
als. Now  that  the  House  has  passed  a 
tax  reform  bill.  H.R.  3838,  the  panel 
has  issued  an  update  discussing  the 
implications  for  infrastructure  financ- 
ing of  the  particular  provisions  of  that 
bill. 

While  H.R.  3838  represents  some  im- 
provement   over    the    administration 
proposal  with  regard  to  tax-exempt 
bonds,  it  still  would  have  a  devasUtlng 
effect  on  both  public  and  private  in- 
vestment in  Infrastructure.  The  limits 
on  "nongovernmental"  use  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  tax-exempt  bonds  and  the  re- 
strictions on  arbitrage  will  create  a 
nightmare  of  administrative  detail  for 
local  issuers  of  bonds  for  infrastruc- 
ture projects  and  will  keep  the  tax  ex- 
emption of  such  bonds  In  continual 
doubt.  The  requirement  that  5  percent 
of  proceeds  be  spent  within  30  days 
win  be  literally  Impossible  for  some 
Stotes  to  comply  with.  The  Inclusion 
of    sewage,    solid    waste,    and    water 
supply  facilities  In  a  very  restrictive 
State  volume  cap  wiU  make  it  difficult 
to   obtain   tax-exempt   financing   for 
them.  The  prohibition  on  private  own- 
ership   and    management    of    water 
supply    facilities   financed   with   tax- 
exempt  bonds  will  virtually  end  pri- 
vate investment  In  this  area.  The  re- 
quirement that  100  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds   of    a    "nonessential    function" 
bond  be  used  for  the  bond's  exempt 
purpose  will  also  hinder  private  invest- 
ment. 

In  the  capital  cost  recovery  area. 
H.R.  3838'8  incentive  depreciation 
system  scatters  property  In  Infrastruc- 
ture faculties,  most  of  which  now  falls 
in  the  5-year  ACRS  class,  among  sev- 
eral classes  with  recovery  lives  ranging 
from  10  to  30  years.  If  the  facilities  are 
financed  with  tax-exempt  bonds,  the 
recovery  lives  are  even  longer.  These 
provisions  will  deter  potential  private 
Investors  from  financing  Infrastruc- 
ture facilities  and  Increase  the  costs  to 
local  governments  of  building  them. 

Senator  Durinbehgkr's  proposal 
does  not  match  my  concerns  In  every 
respect,  and  there  are  some  provisions 
in  it  with  which  I  do  not  fully  agree. 
At  some  time  in  the  future  I  may  wish 
to  Introduce  legislation  of  my  own. 
The  bill  is.  however,  a  significant  im- 
provement over  H.R.  3838  and  con- 
tains many  of  the  changes  that  I  feel 
are  most  important.  It  rejects  the  arbi- 
trary "essential/nonessentlal"  distinc- 
tion of  H.R.  3838.  It  treats  bonds  for 
sewage,  solid  waste,  and  water  supply 
facilities,  whether  publicly  or  privately 
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owned,  as  governmental,  free  from  the 
constraint  of  the  volume  cap.  And,  It 
contains  more  realistic  rules  on  arbi- 
trage, advance  refunding,  spending 
schedules,  and  use  of  proceeds.  This  is 
tax  reform  that  our  State  and  local 
governments  can  live  with. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  Join  Senator  Duhknbehger  in  in- 
troducing this  bill.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  care  about  what  happens 
to  public  services  In  their  States  and 
counties,  towns  and  cities,  to  Join  me 
in  cosponsorlng  this  Important  legisla- 
tion and  work  to  see  It  adopted  as  part 
of  the  Senate's  tax  reform  bill.* 
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NURSES      CAN      PROVIDE      EMO- 

•nONAL  SUPPORT  TO  ELDERLY 

PATIENTS 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  an  article  written  by 
Theresa  Mary  Kruczefc,  a  nurse  at 
Roosevelt  Hospital  In  Edison.  NJ,  on 
the  need  for  nurses  to  provide  emo- 
tional support  to  elderly  patients.  She 
makes  many  excellent  observations, 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

How  HOSPTtALS  HUKT  Ou)  Pbofle 
(By  Theresa  Mary  Kniczek,  RN) 

I  always  enjoyed  visiting  Mrs.  Simmons, 
my  spirited  80-year-old  neighbor.  Proud  of 
managing  on  her  own,  Mrs.  Simmons  re- 
fused to  let  occasional  memory  lapses  or  ar- 
thritis get  her  down.  She  used  a  timer  to 
remind  herself  to  take  medications,  and  she 
exercised  regularly.  She  was  alert  and 
happy  in  spite  of  her  problems. 

Then  Mrs.  Simmons  spent  six  weeks  In 
the  hospital.  When  I  visited  her  at  her 
daughter's  home,  she  was  scarcely  recogniz- 
able. The  Independent,  lively  woman  1  knew 
had  become  fearful  and  depressed.  Her 
mind  wandered,  and  her  arthritis  had 
become  so  bad  that  she  had  difficulty  walk- 
ing. She  sobbed  that  she  had  become  a 
burden  to  her  daughter— and  indeed  she 

had. 

It's  not  unusual  for  hospital  stays  to  turn 
functioning  old  people  Into  helpless  depend- 
ents. To  understand  why,  consider  what 
happens  to  an  elderly  person  when  he  be- 
comes a  patient: 

If  the  patient  seems  confused,  we  put  up 
the  side  rails  to  keep  him  from  fallliig.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  answer  the  caU  light  Im- 
mediately, so  he  climbs  out  of  bed  to  reach 
the  bathroom.  When  we  catch  him.  we 
apply  a  chest  restraint.  If  his  bladder  con- 
trol is  poor,  we  may  Insert  a  catheter.  To 
avoid  nutritional  problems,  we  start  IV 
fluids  or  feeding  tubes.  When  he  tries  to 
pull  out  the  tubes,  we  restrain  his  hands. 

Now  we  have  the  patient  tied  up  and  help- 
less. No  wonder  he's  too  disoriented  to  real- 
ize what's  going  on.  He's  lost  part  of  his  hu- 
manity. 

XZPtAIM  FROdDUBU  TO  TRX  FATUHI 

What  can  we  do  to  prevent  that  loss?  Cer- 
tainly we  must  take  measures  to  protect  the 
patient,  but  we  shouldn't  overdo  them.  Re- 
member that  each  procedure,  although  it 
may  be  routine  to  us.  Invades  the  patient's 


privacy.  BXrery  time  he  loses  control,  he  be- 
comes more  confused  and  depressed.  That's 
why  we  murt  teU  the  patient  what  we're 
doing  and  why.  even  If  he  doesn't  appear  to 
care.  Chances  are  he  cares  a  lot— he's  Jurt 
too  apprehensive  to  communicate. 

Young  patients  ask  questions  all  the  time 
because  they  assume  they'll  recover.  Old 
people,  however,  expect  the  worst.  To  them, 
the  very  word  "hospital"  can  mean  the  end. 
No  wonder  they  have  UtUe  to  say;  they're 
walled  In  by  anxiety. 

WK  IfSED  TO  MAKX  A  SPECIAL  KPTORT 

We  can  break  through  that  wall.  It's  up  to 
us  to  buoy  the  elderly  patient's  spirits,  to 
counter  his  fears,  and  to  keep  him  In  touch 
with  his  surroundings.  Busy  as  we  are.  we 
must  make  use  of  every  available  minute  to 
talk  to  these  patients. 

WhUe  setting  up  a  breakfast  tray,  for  ex- 
ample, we  can  mention  the  day,  the  time, 
and  what  the  weather  Is  like  outside.  Be- 
cause such  information  Is  specific,  it  orients 
the  patient  to  reality.  When  coupled  with  a 
cheerful  greeting.  It  also  makes  him  feel 
cared  for. 

Bath  time  provides  another  opportunity 
to  Impart  concern  and  information.  You 
might  tell  a  stroke  victim:  "I  know  you  can't 
move  your  left  arm  and  leg,  Mr.  Oreen,  but 
you'll  be  having  physical  therapy  today. 
The  exercises  will  help  you  regain  your 
rtrength." 

In  addition  to  giving  patlenU  information, 
we  can  encourage  them  to  function  on  their 
own.  If  poMlble.  aUow  a  patient  like  Mr. 
Oreen  to  bathe  himself.  To  be  sure,  you  can 
probably  give  him  a  bath  more  quickly  than 
he  can  do  the  Job  for  himself,  but  being  in- 
dependent preserves  his  sense  of  self -worth. 
When,  for  example,  you  help  a  patient  from 
his  bed  to  a  chair,  let  him  take  a  few  steps 
on  his  own.  Be  generous,  too,  with  praise  for 
his  small  successes.  He  needs  all  the  encour- 
agement he  can  get. 

IiKlude  the  patient's  family  In  your  ef- 
forts. They  can  help  him  feed  himself  or  get 
out  of  bed.  But,  don't  make  the  mistake  of 
discussing  problems  with  the  family  and 
treating  the  patient  as  if  he  were  invisible. 
To  preserve  Ws  self-esteem,  you  need  to 
treat  him  as  an  individual. 

n  AWARB  OP  SPBCIAL  RKEDS 

Another  way  to  bolster  the  self-esteem  of 
Old  people  is  to  accommodate  their  physio- 
logical problems.  For  example,  since  an  el- 
derly patient  tends  to  react  more  slowly,  en- 
courage him  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
before  he  tries  to  stand  up.  Those  few  extra 
moments  can  do  more  than  just  keep  him 
from  losing  his  balance;  they  may  actually 
relieve  him  of  the  fear  of  falling. 

Remember,  too,  that  old  people  have  brit- 
tle bones  and  require  gentle  treatment. 
When  you  handle  them,  do  so  carefully  or 
you  nm  the  risk  of  causing  a  fracttire. 

Since  the  elderly  have  a  reduced  tolerance 
to  drugs,  look  for  hidden  reactions.  Before 
deciding  a  patient  has  lost  his  appetite, 
make  sure  the  problem  isn't  really  drug  tox- 
icity. Instead  of  being  lazy,  a  patient  who  re- 
fuses to  walk  may  be  suffering  from  an  ac- 
cumulation of  sedatives. 

Even  though  old  people  feel  pain  less 
acutely,  their  restleamess  may  signal  dlc- 
oomfort  Instead  of  confusion.  So  don't 
assume  that  a  state  of  unease  is  purely 
mental.  Assess  the  patient's  need  for  addi- 
tional medication.  If  confusion  is  the  prob- 
lem, you  can  curtail  it  by  reassuring  the  pa- 
tient about  his  surroundings. 

Providing  that  reassurance  is  Jurt  one  way 
of  handling  the  elderly  patient  with  respect. 


If  we  give  him  sensitive  care,  he  can  leave 
the  hosptlal  with  his  self-esteem  intact.  On 
the  other  hand,  If  we  pay  more  attention  to 
procedures  than  we  do  to  his  needs,  we  can 
dertroy  hU  ability  to  function  at  home. 

The  elderly  patient  needs  more  than  nurs- 
ing from  us:  He  needs  emotional  support. 
The  hospital  should  not  be  the  place  where 
the  patient  loaes  his  independence.  With 
our  help,  it  need  not  be.« 


VIETNAM  VETERANS'  SUICIDE 
STUDY 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  5.  the  Washington  Post  ran 
an  article  headlined  "Vlet-Era  Draft- 
ees' Suicide  Rate  High,"  which  refers 
to  a  study  published  by  Nonnan 
Hearst.  M.D..  and  his  colleagues.  In 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine. 
I  subsequently  obtained  an  abstract  of 
the  study,  including  much  of  the 
study's  narrative,  but  excluding  the 
various  charts  and  tables. 

My  concern  Is  that  this  study  may 
be  perpetuating  one  of  the  many 
myths  ascribed  to  those  who  served 
during  the  Vietnam  era:  That  particu- 
lar time  in  service  somehow  physical- 
ly, mentaUy.  or  socially  debUlUted 
those  who  gave  much  to  this  country. 
I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true,  and  I 
don't  believe  Vietnam  veterans  hold 
that  view  of  themselves  either,  and 
well  they  should  not.  We  do.  however, 
recognize  that  this  was  a  war  with 
unique  health  and  psychological  read- 
justment problems  which  the  Con- 
gress must  continue  to  address. 

According  to  the  Post  article.  Viet- 
nam war  era— and  I  stress  the  word 
"era"— draftees  are,  and  I  quote,  "as 
much  as  86  percent  more  likely  to  die 
by  suicide  than  their  peers  who  did 
not  serve,  and  as  much  as  53  percent 
more  likely  to  die  in  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents." 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  I  was,  obviously, 
concerned  by  that  opening  paragraph 
and  read  on  to  see  Just  what  it  was 
about  the  particular  11 -year  period  of 
hostilities  that  would  have  such  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  a  veteran  population 
of  nearly  9  million. 

Nowhere  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, or  in  the  narrative  of  the  ab- 
stract itself,  were  facts  to  support  such 
a  dramatic  statistical  Increase  in  sui- 
cides or  auto-related  death,  nor,  as  it 
turns  out,  did  the  study  actually  ad- 
dress veterans  from  the  entire  Viet- 
nam era.  which  spans  1964  to  1975. 

The  study  was  based  on,  as  the  Post 
reports,  "•  •  •  death  records  of  14,146 
California  and  Pennsylvania  men  In- 
volved In  the  lottery  system  that  de- 
termined draftees  from  1970  to  1972." 
These  were  men  who  were  eligible  for 
the  draft— not  specifically  those  who 
did,  eventually,  serve,  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  article,  about  1  In  4  of 
those  eligible.  Further,  according  to 
the  abstract,  the  study  did  not  distin- 
guish between  those  serving  In  Viet- 


nam and  those  who,  once  drafted, 
served  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

Now  we  come  to  the  "mays,  sugges- 
tions and  mlght-be's"  of  the  study  as 
reported:  Key  phrases  pop  out  at  the 
serious  reader,  phrases  such  as  "The 
study  suggests  that  1,250  deaths  na- 
tionwide among  those  drafted  in  the 
early  1970's  may  be  connected  to  mili- 
tary service  during  Vietnam  •  •  *." 

Other  passages  say,  in  apparent  con- 
tradiction to  the  headline,  "The  in- 
creased risk  of  such  deaths  for  individ- 
uals is  small,  but  the  long-term  Impact 

may   be   great and   this,   'The 

study  does  not  pinpoint  specific  causes 
of  the  increased  death  rates."  Or,  fi- 
nally, this:  "Driving  while  Intoxicated 
may  have  contributed  to  the  traffic 
deaths,  while  veterans'  greater  famili- 
arity with  firearms  might  have  in- 
creased the  likelihood  that  they  would 
commit  suicide  with  a  gun  •  •  •." 

Additionally,  the  abstract  indicates 
that  the  study  ties  two  dissimilar 
groups  of  veterans  together  in  a  most 
distressing  way:  without  any  clear  sep- 
aration of  Vietnam-combat  and  Viet- 
nam-era status,  the  study  would 
appear  to  brand  all  Vietnam-era  draft- 
ees—whether they  served  in  Vietnam 
or  at  a  military  post  In  San  Francis- 
co—with symptoms  of  p>osttraumatlc 
stress  and  other  mental  illnesses  or 
physical  disabilities  sufficient  to 
Induce  higher  levels  of  suicide  or  auto- 
mobile accidents. 

Although  perhaps  not  Intended,  the 
Post  article  leads  the  reader  to  believe 
that  the  unique  aspects  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  are  directly  related  to  statis- 
tically higher  suicide  rates  In  veterans 
of  that  war.  Estimates  of  service  In  the 
Vietnam  theater  range  from  3  to  4  mil- 
lion veterans,  and,  while  there  are  no 
definitive  numbers  of  actual  combat 
zone  related  veterans,  that  number 
would  be  significantly  less.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  article  does  not  say  how 
many— If  any— combat  veterans  are  In- 
cluded In  the  study  because  that 
figure  is  not  avaUable  In  the  study. 

Upon  reading  the  comments  in  the 
abstract,  my  concern  deepened.  Based 
on  the  Post  story  alone,  there  are 
questionable  and  often  unsupported 
claims  that  diminish  the  strengths, 
service  and  sacrifices  of  those  who 
served  throughout  the  Vietnam  era. 
But  the  article  reflects  the  same  weak- 
nesses that  are  apparent  in  the  ab- 
stract Itself.  There  are  more  questions 
asked  in  the  study  than  questions  an- 
swered. For  example,  there  Is  a  glaring 
lack  of  comparison  with  veterans  serv- 
ing In  comparable  periods  of  the 
Second  World  War  and  Korea.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  several  admissions  that 
the  dau  may  not  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
port some  of  the  researchers'  conclu- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning, I  am  concerned  that  the  study 
may  lend  credence  to  a  stereotype  of 
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Vietnam  vetenuos  they  have  never 
matched  and  do  not  now  deserve,  and 
I  cannot  believe  the  authors  of  the 
study  meant  for  that  stereotype  to 
emerge  from  their  work. 

The  Congress  is  dedicated  to  provid- 
ing the  best  care  possible  to  those  who 
have  served  in  America's  defense.  We 
are  committed  to  exploring  every  pos- 
sible avenue  of  relief  for  those  veter- 
ans, and  if  there  is  new  information 
that  will  help  us  meet  that  commit- 
ment, we  welcome  it.« 
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SEVEN     MISSISSIPPI     TEAMS     IN 
NATIONAL     COLLEGIATE     BAS- 
KETBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 
TOURNAMENTS 
•    Mr.    COCHRAN.    Mr.    President, 
there  is  always  a  lot  of  Interest  and  ex- 
citement this  time  of  year  in  national 
basketball  tournaments. 

This  season,  seven  teams  from  col- 
leges and  universities  In  Mississippi 
are  competing  In  national  champion- 
ship basketball  play.  This  Is  a  special 
thrill  for  the  players,  coaches,  stu- 
dents, alimml.  and  fans  throughout 
my  State. 

The  women's  team  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  and  the  men's  team 
from  Mississippi  Valley  State  Universi- 
ty are  competing  in  the  NCAA  Divi- 
sion I  tournaments.  Both  the  Delta 
State  University  men  and  women  were 
competitors  in  the  Division  II  NCAA 
playoffs,  and  the  Rust  College  women 
were  In  Division  III  NCAA  play.  The 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi 
men  are  In  the  National  Invitation 
Tournament  [NIT],  and  the  WiUiam 
Carey  College  men's  team  is  In  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  [NAIA]  field. 

I  wish  them  all  good  luck,  and  I  con- 
gratulate them  on  an  already-success- 
ful season.* 


THE  MYTH  OF  MORAL 
EQUIVALENCE 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
often  distorted  by  those  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  Soviet  system 
and  values  are  equivalent  to,  and  just 
as  legitimate  as,  our  own.  They  say 
that  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  "morally  equivalent." 
that  the  United  States  has  no  higher 
moral  value  system  than  the  Soviets, 
that  the  Soviet  system  Is  just  differ- 
ent, not  less  desirable  than  our  own. 
The  falsity  of  this  claim  Is  evident  In 
the  history  of  the  development  of 
these  divergent  systems. 

The  Soviet  system  stems  from  a  long 
tradition  based  in  the  Tarters  and 
Czars:  tyranny  and  conspiracy.  Politics 
in  the  Soviet  Union  means  power 
struggle.  Peace  to  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship has  long  meant  a  condition  under 
which  they  are  not  the  object,  but 


rather  the  perpetrator  of  aggression 
either  against  the  sovereignty  of 
neighboring  states  or  against  their 
own  people.  Peace  defined  by  Soviet 
actions  mean  slavery. 

The  basis  of  American  tradition, 
however,  is  Individual  liberty.  It  is  a 
tradition  rooted  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Magna  Carta,  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  our  Constitution 
which  guarantees  civil  liberties.  De- 
spite inevitable  miscalculations,  the 
American  intention  is  to  foster  these 
same  liberties  and  opportunities  for  in- 
dividuals throughout  the  world. 

Jeane  Kirkpatrick  has  long  advocat- 
ed imdistorted  understanding  of  Amer- 
ican traditions  and  goals.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  article  by  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick  In  Imprimis,  entitled  "The 
Myth  of  Moral  Equivalence."  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Imprimis,  January  1986] 

Thx  Mtth  of  Morai.  Equivalehcb 

(By  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick) 

Harold  Lasswell.  a  rather  unlikely  source 

for  an  argument  against  the  doctrine  of 

moral  equivalence,  said  In  his  book.  World 

Politic*  and  Personal  Inaecurity: 

"The  object  of  revolution,  like  war,  is  to 
attain  coercive  predominance  over  the 
enemy  as  a  means  of  working  one's  will  with 
him.  Revolutionary  propaganda  selects  sym- 
bols which  are  calculated  to  detach  the  af- 
fections of  the  masses  from  the  existing 
symbols  of  authority  and  to  attach  their  af- 
fections to  challenging  symbols  and  to 
direct  hoetUitles  toward  existing  symbols  of 
authority." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  constituted  au- 
thorities perpetuate  themselves  by  shaping 
the  conscience  of  those  who  fall  wltliin 
their  sphere  of  control.  Hence,  great  revolu- 
tions are  always  deep  ruptures  of  con- 
science. We  are  living  today  In  a  revolution- 
ary era  In  which  the  force  which  purports 
to  be  the  great  world  revolution  of  our 
times,  Marxist/Leninism,  seeks,  by  a  variety 
of  means.  Including  skillful  semantic  manip- 
ulations, to  extend  Its  own  hegemony. 

The  Soviets  have  made  extraordinarily 
great  progress  in  extending  their  own  influ- 
ence and  projecting  their  own  semantic 
rules  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  was 
a  time  when  an  educated  person  found  It 
persuasive  to  see  Important  differences  be- 
tween the  conceptions  of  civilization  em- 
bodied, for  example,  in  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion or  the  British  Constitution  or  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  conception  of  civilization  embodied 
In  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Soviet 
Constitution  In  any  of  lU  multiple  muU- 
tlons,  on  the  other.  And  the  conception  of  a 
bipolar  political  world  has  been  similarly  re- 
placed by  a  prevalent  world  view  which  rests 
on  the  belief  that  the  world  is  in  the  grip  of 
a  contest  between  two  superpowers.  These 
superpowers  contend  for  dominance  and  re- 
semble one  another  In  key  respects.  This 
Image  of  moral  and  political  symmetry  has 
gained  a  wide  acceptance  not  only  in  the 
Third  World,  but  also  among  our  allies  and 
ourselves.  Of  my  own  statements  about  the 
false  nature  of  this  image,  a  colleague  has 
said.  "She  talks  about  the  moral  differences 
between  the  superpowers,  and  when  we  fail 
to  find  any  moral  difference  between  Af- 
ghanistan and  Grenada  she  makes  it  clear 
that   we   are   dim-witted. "    I   believe   that 


anyone  who  falls  to  see  a  difference  between 
Grenada  and  Afgtianistan  Is  not  only  seri- 
ously mistaken  but  very  seriously  confused, 
and  that  their  confusion  Is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  Soviets'  colossally  effective 
assault  on  the  realms  of  value  and  meaning 
which  our  civilization  holds  dear. 

That  assault  has.  it  must  be  underscored, 
had  many  successes.  In  the  si)eech  which  I 
delivered  at  Chatham  House  In  London  in 
1984   on   moral   equivalence,   the   question 
was,  "Is  there  a  moral  difference  between 
the  superpowers?"  I  quoted  a  nimiber  of 
English  commentators  on  the  United  States 
and  I  did  not  name  them.  That  was  a  dem- 
onstration of  both  restraint  and  diplomacy 
on  my  part.  While  a  Washington  Post  col- 
umnist suggested  that  I  had  outdone  myself 
in  finding  esoteric  figures  to  quote  to  make 
my  point.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  persons 
whom  I  quoted  were  anything  but  esoteric. 
They   are   leading   represenUtlves   of   the 
major  parties  of  our  perhaps  closest  friend 
and  ally,  the  United  Kingdom.  One  of  those 
persons,  who  will  remain  nameless  here  (I 
called  him  simply,  an  MP),  asserted  that 
there  was  an  uncanny  resemblance  between 
the  superpowers.  Another  charged  that  if 
governments  assign  to  themselves  the  right 
to  change  the  governments  of  other  sover- 
eign states,  there  can  be  no  peace  in  this 
world  and  that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous age  which  the  human  race  has  ever 
known.  And,  he  said,  it  is  quite  improper  for 
honorable  members  to  condemn,  as  we  have, 
the  violation  of  international  law  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Its  attack  on  Czechoslovakia 
and  Afghanistan  If  we  do  not  apply  the 
same  standards  to  the  United  SUtes'  attack 
on  Grenada.  In  a  recent  debate  at  Oxford 
our  Secretary  of  Defense  barely  won.  He 
squeaked  through  to  a  victory  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  Is  a  moral  difference 
between  the  superpowers.  In  another  debate 
Congressman   Newt   Gingrich,    comporting 
himself  brilliantly,  lost  on  the  question  of 
whether  U.S.  policy  in  Central  America  was 
consistent  with  the  moral  values  and  tradi- 
tions of  Western  clvUlzation.  He  lost  that 
debate,  of  course,  to  a  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment official. 

To  destroy  a  society  It  Is  first  necessary  to 
delegitlmize  its  basic  Institutions  so  as  to 
detach  the  identifications  and  affections  of 
Its  citizens  from  the  Institutions  and  au- 
thorities of  the  society  marked  for  destruc- 
tion. This  delegitlmization  may  be  achieved 
by  attacking  a  society's  practices  In  terms  of 
its  own  deeply  held  values,  or  it  may  be 
achieved  by  attacking  the  values  of  them- 
selves. That  latter  course  was  undertaken 
by  the  fascists  and  Nazi  movements  which 
rejected  outright  the  basic  values  of  West- 
em  liberal  democratic  civilization.  They  re- 
jected democracy,  liberty,  equality,  and 
forthrightly,  frankly,  embraced  principles 
of  leadership,  obedience  and  hierarchy  as  al- 
ternatives to  the  hated  basic  values  of  de- 
mocracy. Unlike  the  fascists,  Marxlste,  of 
course,  do  not  attack  our  basic  values  forth- 
rightly. Instead,  they  denounce  our  societies 
in  terms  of  our  own  values.  They  do  not  pos- 
tulate alternative  values;  they  postulate  a 
radical  critique  of  our  societies  and  institu- 
tions by  expropriating  our  language,  our 
values.  Thus  democracies  are  attacked  as 
not  truly  democratic,  because  they  carmot 
guarantee  economic  equality.  The  argument 
follows  that  this  makes  political  equality 
impossible  and  in  the  absence  of  political 
equality,  it  has  been  asserted  that  there 
caimot  be  free  elections  or  freedom  of  any 
sort.  Or  the  absence  of  perfect  political 
equality  In  an  electoral  system  means  that 


the  elections  are  a  fraud.  Their  point  Is  that 
a  regime  whose  practices  ■yitematically 
betray  their  basic  values  Is  obviously  a 
failed  regime.  If  our  practices  betray  our 
own  deepest  values  then  we  fall:  we  are  a 
failed  regime.  If  we  pretend  to  hallow  values 
which  our  practices  do  not  perfectly 
achieve,  then  we  are  guilty  of  falsification. 
So  we  are  both  a  failure  and  a  fraud.  Obvi- 
ously, such  a  regime  does  not  deserve  the 
loyalty  or  affection  of  either  its  citizens  or 
iU  friends.  Thus,  if  the  United  SUtes  Is  a 
fraudulent,  falsifying  society  which  exploits 
its  workers  and  subjugates  all  In  a  facade  of 
democracy,  then  it  Is  obviously  not  worthy 
of  respect. 

The  Soviet  assault  on  liberal  democratic 
legitimacy  Involves  a  very  complex,  compre- 
hensive, multlfaceted  strategy.  First.  It  in- 
volves a  demonstration  of  the  failure  of 
Western  democracies  to  meet  their  own 
standards  which  are  regarded  as  Utopian 
measuring  rods.  Second,  It  proceeds  by  con- 
tinuous falsification  of  Soviet  practices  and 
assertions  of  Soviet  loyalty  to  basic  Western 
values.  At  the  same  time  that  it  Is  suggested 
that  we  do  not  respect  our  own  values.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  SovleU  that  they  do.  Our 
flaws  are  exaggerated,  theirs  are  simply 
denied.  Third,  the  conclusion  Is.  of  course, 
inexorably  arrived  at,  that  there  Is.  at  best, 
not  a  dime's  worth  of  difference  between 
these  two  regimes. 

Marxism  Incorporates,  at  the  verbal  level 
and  the  Intellectual  level,  the  values  of  lib- 
eral democracy  in  its  assault  on  liberal  de- 
mocracy and  this  is  precisely  why  It  entraps 
so  many  Western  intellectuals  who  are 
themselves  serious  liberal  democrats.  Thus 
the  slightest  restriction  on,  let's  say,  the 
presumption  of  innocence  of  the  accused  Is 
said  to  demonstrate  the  absence  of  the  rule 
of  law.  The  slightest  failure  of  an  electoral 
system  demonstrates  contempt  for  political 
equality.  Any  use  of  force  In  International 
affairs  establishes  the  lawless  character  of 
the  society.  Now,  it  is  a  short  step  from 
having  demonstrated  that  a  country  like  the 
United  SUtes  Is  not  a  law-abiding  society  to 
demonstrating  that  It  is  lost  and  that  it  Is 
like  any  other  lawless  society.  The  SovieU 
can  always  claim  "We  are  no  worse  than 
you.  Even  if  we  are  a  lawless  society,  you  too 
are  a  lawless  society,  we  are  no  worse  than 
you."  This  is  the  "logic"  of  the  doctrine  of 
moral  equivalence.  If  practices  are  measured 
by  abstract,  absolute  standards,  practices 
are  always  found  wanting.  The  communists 
who  criticize  liberal  democratic  societies 
measure  our  practices  by  our  standards  and 
deny  the  relevance  of  their  practices  to 
judgmento  concerning  the  moral  worth  of 
our  own  society. 

An  alliance  among  democracies  Is  based 
on  shared  ideals.  The  process  of  delegitlmi- 
zation is,  therefore,  an  absolutely  ideal  in- 
strument for  undermining  an  alliance,  as 
well  as  for  undermining  a  government.  The 
NATO  alliance  among  democracies  simply 
cannot  survive  a  widespread  conviction 
among  its  members  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  superpowers.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  demonstrate  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  flawed,  or  deplorable.  To  destroy  the  alli- 
ance, it  Is  only  necessary  to  deprive  the  citi- 
zens of  democratic  societies  of  a  sense  of 
shared  moral  purpose  which  underlies 
common  identifications  and  common  ef- 
forts. 

When  our  democratic  allies  can  see  no  dif- 
ference between  American  and  Soviet  be- 
havior, then  obviously  there  is  no  moral 
basis  for  a  continuing  association.  There 
may  be  grounds  in  wartime  under  extreme 


dureu  for  democracies  to  ally  themselves 
with  countries  which  are  morally  reprehen- 
sible, but  there  cannot  be.  for  democracies, 
adequate  justification  for  long-range  peace- 
time association.  It's  perfectly  clear  that  the 
tendency  to  self-debasement,  self-denigra- 
tion which  has  been  so  brilliantly  comment- 
ed upon  by  the  French  scholar  Jean-Fran- 
cols  Revel  and  others  recently  Is  rooted  in 
this  practice  of  measuring  Western  demo- 
cratic societies  by  Utopian  standards.  There 
is  simply  no  way  that  such  measuremenU 
can  result  in  anything  but  chronic,  continu- 
ous self-debasement  self-criticism  and  final- 
ly, self-disgust.  The  problem  of  dealing  with 
this  Is  complicated  by  the  faa  that  the 
values  In  question  are  our  own  values.  The 
response,  of  course,  must  be  that  It  Is  not 
appropriate  to  judge  actual  social  practices 
by  Utopian  standards  of  political  values.  So, 
we  must  simultaneously  affirm  our  values 
and  accept  their  relevance  to  our  practice 
while  denying  that  they  are  the  measuring 
rods  ttiat  the  Soviets  claim  they  are.  That  is 
the  challenge  which  confronU  us,  and  Is  by 
no  means  an  easy  one. 

Another  major  dimension  of  the  Soviet  as- 
sault on  our  values  takes  place  through  the 
systematic  redefinition  of  the  terms  of  polit- 
ical discourse.  George  Orwell,  as  usual,  has 
said  It  very  well  in  his  Epilogue  to  1984.  He 
said  the  purpose  of  "Newspeak"  was  not 
only  to  provide  a  medium  of  expression  for 
the  worldview  and  mental  hablU  proper  to 
devotees  of  "Ingsoc,"  but  to  make  all  other 
modes  of  thought  Impossible.  A  heretical 
thought  would  literally  be  unthinkable  so 
far  as  It  Is  dependent  on  words.  The  system- 
atic redefinition  of  terms  of  political  dis- 
course Is  very  far  advanced,  making  it  very 
difficult  to  think  thoughU  other  than  those 
Indicated  by  the  definition.  In  real  life,  no- 
where is  this  clearer  than  In  the  concept  of 
human  rIghU.  Human  righU  enshrined  as 
the  purpose  of  the  United  National  Charter 
and  at  the  heart  of  the  American  and  the 
Western  democratic  tradition,  have  been  re- 
defined In  contemporary  International  dis- 
course and  utilized  by  the  great  human 
rights  organizations  In  their  new  defini- 
tions. 

According  to  their  new  definitions,  human 
rights  violations  are  failures  of  govem- 
menU,  vis-a-vis  their  citizens.  Terrorists 
groups  do  not  violate  human  righU  In  the 
current  vernacular;  only  govemmenU  vio- 
late human  rlghta.  Thus  the  government  of 
El  Salvador  is  continually  attacked  for  gross 
violations  of  human  rlghU  in  responding  to 
terrorist  assault.  Guerillas  are  not  attacked 
for  violations  of  human  righU.  although 
they  may  massacre  half  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  hamlet,  dragging  them  from  their  beds 
In  the  middle  of  the  night.  That  Is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  human  rlghU  by  definition:  That  U 
a  protest  of  a  national  liberation  movement. 
The  guerillas,  by  definition,  are  a  national 
liberation  movement.  National  liberation 
movemenU  do  not  violate  human  rights. 
They  have  their  human  righto  violated.  Na- 
tional liberation  movemento  assault  soci- 
eties and  when  govemmento  respond,  they 
(the  govemmenU)  are  criticised  vigorously 
as  repressive  and  unethical.  I  once  encoun- 
tered in  a  public  presenUtlon  the  assertion 
from  an  earnest  young  man  that  the  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  was  giiilty  of  the 
murder  of  50,000.  and  this  was  proof,  obvi- 
ously, of  gross  violations  of  human  righto 
and  a  sufficient  demonstration  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  was  unworthy  of 
U^.  support.  The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  ap- 
proximately 50,000  people  have  died  In  El 
Salvador  as  a  consequence  of  a  guerilla  war. 


But  the  government  Is  simultaneously  held 
responsible  for  maintaining  order,  protect- 
ing lU  citizens,  and  for  responding  to  vio- 
lence, so  It  Is  responsible  for  all  the  deaths 
In  the  society. 

The  semantics  of  human  righto  and  na- 
tional liberation  movemento  are  extraordi- 
nary. It  Is  necessary  only  to  look  at  the 
sober  discussions  of  human  righto  In  such 
places  as  the  Amnesty  International  Re- 
porto  or  the  Helsinki  Watch  discussions  to 
see  that  those  orgatUzatlons  and  most  of  the 
people  who  discuss  the  subject  today  are 
using  skewed  vocabulary  which  guarantees 
the  outcome  of  the  investigation  by  defini- 
tion. The  "newspeak'  of  human  righto  mor- 
ally invalidates  the  govemmento  by  defini- 
tion and  morally  exculpates  the  guerillas  by 
definition.  The  theft  of  words  like  genocide 
and  the  language  which  appears  in  docu- 
mento  like  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  Geneva  Convention  are  other  examples 
of  systematic  comprehensive  effort  at  se- 
mantic rectification. 

In  the  United  Nations,  of  course,  genocide 
Is  regularly  charged  against  Israel  and  only 
Israel  Is  regularly  described  as  violating  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Along  with  the  terms 
go  the  documento  In  which  the  values  are 
enshrined  and  codified.  What  further  com- 
plicates this  Is  the  effort  not  only  to  rede- 
fine values  but  to  eliminate  any  eplstemo- 
loglcal  standard— any  standard  of  proof— by 
which  evento  might  be  objectively  observed 
and  through  which  we  might  have  appeal  to 
the  double  bind  in  which  the  semantic  falsi- 
fication puto  us.  Totalitarian  Ideologies,  in- 
cluding Marxism,  are  InevlUbly.  Invariably, 
antlempirical.  Not  only  do  they  deny  that 
there  is  any  sort  of  objective  truth,  they 
deny  effectively  empirical  verification  and 
procedures  of  empirical  verification  because 
they  make  truth,  and  not  only  truth,  but  re- 
ality, dependent  on  power  relations,  i.e.. 
truth  and  objective  reality  are  ultimately 
defined  in  a  totalitarian  Ideology  by  those 
people  who  hold  power.  There  is  an  elabo- 
rate ideological  justification  for  this,  accord- 
ing to  which  only  Marxlsto  are  capable  of 
seeing  through  the  layers  of  obfuscatlon 
with  which  the  existing  exploiting  powers 
have  shrouded  reality.  Only  the  bearers  of 
the  totalitarian  Ideology  have  the  capacity 
to  de-mystify  and  define  reality. 

The  totalitarian  Ideology,  of  which  Marx- 
Ism  Is  the  supreme  example  In  our  times, 
makes  truth  a  function  of  power  which  Is  fi- 
nally enforced  by  terror.  Truth  and  reality 
are  continuaUy  readjusted  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  power  at  any  given  time.  This  Is  the 
reason  that  in  1984,  history  U  continually 
re-written.  It  Isn't  just  re-written  once;  it's 
re-written  on  a  dally  basis.  And  it  Is  re-writ- 
ten from  week  to  week  and  year  to  year  to 
fit  the  requlremento  of  the  moment.  Words, 
relationships,  and  evento  are  redefined,  and 
reality  becomes  a  sub-category  of  politics. 
There  is.  then,  no  appeal  from  the  arbitrary 
definitions  of  the  revolutionary  Ideology. 
The  redefinition  of  reality  In  the  United  Na- 
tions is  dramatics.  The  first  and  most  mem- 
orable examples  which  I  witnessed  were  the 
attacks  (they  are  annual,  I  later  discovered) 
of  Andrei  Oromyko  on  the  United  SUtes  for 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  for  destroying  the  possibili- 
ties for  peace  in  Afghanistan.  While  that 
charge  might  not  be  too  serious  If  It  were 
uttered  by  someone  In  a  position  of  less  In- 
fluence and  power  than  Andrei  Oromyko,  it 
is  very  serious  Indeed  when  it  Is  backed  by 
the  full  power,  in  an  organization  like  the 
United  Nations,  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Soviet  bloc.  The  charge  that  the  United 
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SUtes  is  c\iflty  of  preventing  peace  In  Af- 
ghaniatAn  has  now  become  a  part  of  the  ne- 
KOtlating  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
which  they  suggest  that  the  principle  obsU- 
cle  to  the  pacification  of  Afghanistan  is 
American  support  for  resistance  forces  In 
Afghanistan.  That  is  an  argument  which 
one  can  hear  In  the  United  Nations  anytime 
the  question  of  Afghanistan  is  discussed.  It 
is  an  argument  which  representatives  of  the 
mediators  come  and  whisper  quietly  to  us  at 
the  U.S.  Mission  or  the  State  Department; 
Couldn't  we  try  harder  to  understand  that 
perhaps  the  biggest  obstacle  for  peace  is 
American  support  for  the  resistance  move- 
ment? 

Conceptions  of  reality  are  continually  ma- 
nipulated as  part  of  the  process  of  redefini- 
tion. There  are  many  examples,  but  none 
more  blatant  than  in  the  case  of  Nicaragua 
where  the  first  symbolic  redefinition/theft 
took  place  in  the  appropriation  of  the  name 
of  August©  Sandlno.  Actually,  Sandlno  was 
a  nationalist  and  a  patriot  who  was  explicit- 
ly hostile  to  communism  and  who  broke 
with  the  Salvadoran  communist  leadership 
precisely  on  grounds  that  the  communists 
could  betray  the  nationalist  character  of 
the  revolution  that  Sandlno  stood  for. 
There  is  a  colossal  theft  and  redefinition  In 
the  very  name  Sandlnlsta.  It  matters  be- 
cause the  name  of  Sandlno  has  great  pres- 
tige; he  is  a  great  national  symbol  in  Nicara- 
gua, a  symbol  of  independence.  It  is  a  theft 
which  both  falsifies  and  confuses— confuses 
the  Nicaraguans  initially  and  confuses  inter- 
national observers  about  whether  this  gov- 
ernment Is  nationalist,  the  bearer  of  au- 
thentic nationalist  aspirations,  or  whether 
it  is  something  else. 

Semantic  obfuscation  in  Nicaragua  also 
proceeds  apace  with  regard  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Nicaraguan  government  is 
probably  the  first  to  attempt,  systematical- 
ly, to  incorporate  the  symbols,  of  Christiani- 
ty into  a  comprehensive  fashion  into  state 
Ideology.  The  esUblishment  of  a  "popular 
church,"  a  so-called  parallel  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  is  but  one  artifact  of  that  effort  to 
Incorporate  the  symbols  of  Christianity. 
Most  of  the  major  rallies  in  Nicaragua  today 
Include  the  symbol  of  a  soldier  with  his 
arms  outstretched.  It  is  a  novel  attempt  to 
Identify  the  Sandlnista  revolution  with  the 
cross.  Christ  is  depicted  on  the  cross  and  in 
the  background  there  is  a  sort  of  shadow 
with  its  arms  outstretched  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  He  is  a  guerrilla  with  a  rifle. 

Along  with  this  kind  of  redefinition,  falsi- 
fication, and  utopianlsm  goes  something 
and  that  is  a  simply  colossal  historical 
denial,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Their  systematic  continuous  denial  of 
their  own  history  and  practices  is  epito- 
mized by  their  denial  of  the  Ukrainian 
famine,  which  was  denied  for  decades  suc- 
cessfully and  is  still  denied  today.  The 
Ukrainian  famine  is  a  non-event  In  the  view 
of  Soviet  Interpreters  of  reality.  But  not 
only  is  the  Ukrainian  famine  a  non-event 
like  the  infamous  Kaytn  massacre  in  1939, 
but  the  current  shipment  of  arms  from 
Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador  is  a  non-event  as 
well.  The  experience  of  confronting  a 
spokesman  for  the  Nicaraguan  government 
in  a  public  arena  and  listening  to  him  deny 
that  the  Nicaraguan  government  Is  engaged 
in  the  shipment  and  trans-shipment  of  arms 
in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destabilize  the 
government  of  El  Salvador  is  simply  an  ex- 
traordinary experience. 

There  is  no  more  misleading  concept 
abroad  today  than  this  concept  of  super- 
power rivalry  and  the  concept  of  superpow- 
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er  equivalence.  The  concept  of  superpower 
rivalry  is  the  first  premise  In  a  syllogism  in 
which  moral  equivalence  is  the  conclusion. 
Once  you  view  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  contending  for  the  world, 
you  have  already  suggested  a  symmetry  be- 
tween their  goals:  to  dominate  the  world. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  we  do  not  seek 
to  dominate  the  world.  We  do  not  seek  colo- 
nies. We  do,  in  fact,  seek  to  foster  a  world  of 
Independent  nations.  But  whenever  anyone 
suggests  that  the  world  is  dominated  by  su- 
perpower rivalries,  they  imply  that  we  have 
some  goal  other  than  fostering  and  preserv- 
ing a  world  of  Independent  nations.  Other- 
wise the  concept  of  superpower  rivalry 
makes  no  sense.  But  if  there  Is  only  one 
power  which  seeks  to  undermine  and  sub- 
vert the  Independence  of  nations,  then 
there  is  no  question  of  superpower  rivalry, 
and  there  isn't  even  a  question  of  a  contest 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  that  imperi- 
alistic power.  There  is  a  contest  between  the 
imperialistic  power  and  sOl  other  countries 
who  desire  to  preserve  their  independence. 

The  very  notion  of  superpower  rivalry  un- 
dermines, at  the  eplstemological  level  as 
well  as  the  political  level,  the  notion  of  a  se- 
rious distinction  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  also  undermines  the  reality  of 
the  opposition  of  Soviet  goals  to  the  goals  of 
all  Independent  nations  and  the  desires  of 
all  independent  nations.  It  is  very  important 
to  understand  that  not  only  are  questions  of 
politics  involved  here,  but  also  the  most 
basic  questions  of  morality  and  meaning.  In 
a  very  Interesting  little  book,  Ethia  of  Rhet- 
oric, Richard  Weaver  said,  "It  is  the  nature 
of  the  conscious  life  of  man  to  revolve 
around  some  concept  of  value."  So  true  is 
this.  Weaver  added,  that  where  the  concept 
is  withdrawn,  the  human  being  suffers  an 
almost  Intolerable  sense  of  loss.  As  our  lives 
revolve  around  values,  they  also  revolve 
around  meaning  and  eplstemological  stabili- 
ty. We  must  recognize  and  defend  a  concept 
of  meaning  to  which  that  concept  of  value 
is,  of  course,  absolutely  essential:  a  concept 
of  eplstemological  sUbility.  if  you  will,  a 
concept  of  reality  which  is  not,  in  fact,  a 
function  of  power  and  does  not  shift  from 
day  to  day  to  fit  the  political  needs  of  a  to- 
talitarian group.* 


change.  Inc..  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 
•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Cowgrkssiomal 
Record  notices  of  Senate  employees 
who  participate  in  programs,  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  which  is  educational, 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  government  or 
a  foreign  educational  or  charitable  or- 
ganization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  imder  rule 
35.  for  Ms.  Ruth  Kurtz,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Japan,  sponsored  by  the  Japan  Center 
for  International  Exchange.  Inc..  from 
March  30  to  April  6.  1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Kurtz  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Japan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Japan   Center   for   International   Ex- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NILE8  WESTBY 
•  Mr,  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  often  boasted  that  Minne- 
sota is  imconamonly  wealthy  In  Its 
human  resources.  Many  times  I  have 
recounted  before  my  colleagues  the 
strengths,  talents,  and  virtues  of  indi- 
vidual Mlnnesotans.  Today  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  such  a  notable 
individual,  the  late  Niles  Westby. 
former  Director  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Operations  of  the  FmHA  for  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

A  year  ago  this  month.  Niles  passed 
away.  Though  he  is  no  longer  with  us. 
he  left  us  with  his  example  of  the  con- 
cern, compassion,  and  love  he  felt  and 
showed  his  family,  friends,  fanners, 
business  people,  and  mankind.  His 
commitment  to  the  rural  communities 
of  Minnesota  was  unsurpassed,  and 
surely  lives  on  in  the  lives  he  enriched 
and  livelihoods  he  helped  protect. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
honor  Niles.  than  to  request  that  por- 
tions of  his  son  Clark's  tribute  to  his 
father,  and  the  messages  of  sympathy 
to  his  family,  be  submitted  here  for 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  ask  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 
"In  May  1956,  Niles  was  hired  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  .  .  .  for  the 
position  of  Supervisor  for  rural  farm 
credit." 

"In  1957  he  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  Supervisor  In  Todd  County,  serving  the 
office  in  Wadena,  too.  He  was  notified  in 
November  1962  that  he  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  position  in  Freeborn 
County  in  January.  1963.  He  serviced  the  of- 
fices in  Mower  and  Waseca  counties  also. 
The  District  Supervisor  appointment  was 
received  in  1972  and  he  assumed  his  duties 
directing  office  personnel  for  the  agency  in 
the  Northwest  counties  of  the  sUte. .  .  ." 

"The  retirement  of  a  fellow  worker  in 
1975  created  an  opportunity  for  him  to  work 
with  and  supervise  the  personnel  for  8  of- 
fices of  the  agency  in  West  Central  Minne- 
sota." 

"A  national  appointment  in  1979  recog- 
nized his  years  of  compassion  and  dedicated 
service  and  selected  him  'Chief  to  direct  the 
Farm  Credit  operations  for  Fm£LA  for  the 
state  of  Miimesota." 

"A  stroke  in  March.  1980.  a  heart  attack 
In  April.  1982.  and  cancer  surgery  in  Sep- 
tember. 1982.  were  the  first  major  illnesses 
to  require  extended  use  of  his  'sick  leave." 

"The  stress  and  pressures  of  the  position 
are  easier  to  overlook  after  people  recognize 
him  in  public  and  say  'It's  because  of  the 
hardwork  of  that  man  that  I  have  a  house 
to  live  in  and  am  not  freezing  to  death  in 
that  old  shack  that  was  on  my  farm.'  An- 
other mother  said,  I  never  dreamed  I  could 
enjoy  anything  as  much  as  I  enjoy  the 
house  that  was  accomplished  by  your  untir- 
ing efforts.  My  big  family  and  I  will  always 
be  thankful.'  "Those  years  of  after  hour  ap- 
pointments and  contacts;  very  early  morn- 
ing visits  so  as  not  to  have  to  Interrupt  the 
daily  schedule  has  never  been  duplicated  by 
a  commimlty  servant.' " 


"Commimity  groups  recognized  hia  untir- 
ing efforts  after  sanitary  aewer  systems 
were  completed  to  improve  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  population  of  the  small 
rural  metropolis.  In  one  little  community  he 
serviced  so  many  houaing  loans  that  they 
suggested  that  it  be  renamed  Niiesville.' " 

If  the  position  of  gardener  is  open  in 
Heaven  we  know  NUes  will  apply." 

Following  is  a  "thanks"  from  the  Westby 
Family  to  FmHA  along  with  some  very 
meaningful  messages  sent  to  the  family: 

"Dear  FmHA  Staff  and  Friends. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  memorials 
and  tributes  to  Niles.  It  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  have  a  retirement  of  good  health.  In- 
stead we  share  memories. 

Pat,  David,  Briam.  amd  Clark." 

MxssAOBS  or  Stmpathy  to  thi  Family 

"I'll  always  remember  the  things  he 
taught  me  when  I  was  Just  getting  started  in 
FmHA.  Niles'  heart  was  always  with  that 
farmer." 

"Niles  Westby  was  a  big  man.  not  only  in 
physical  stature  but  also  in  kindness,  help- 
fulness, generosity  and  understanding.  He 
was  such  a  rock  of  stability  and  such  help 
during  the  turmoil  of  his  administration." 

"All  the  well  deserved  tributes  given  to 
NUes  Westby  at  the  funeral  provided  you 
with  comfort  knowing  his  many  friends 
were  sharing  with  you  their  appreciation  of 
his  patience,  loyalty  and  assistance  and  con- 
cern. He  truly  showed  agape— the  highest 
form  of  love." 

"May  your  sons  continue  their  lives  with  . 
the  legacy  of  their  father's  love." 

"He  was  a  good  man  and  loved  by  all  for 
this  wit  and  wisdom." 

"Niles  was  a  hard  worker  and  took  his  job 
serious,  too." 

"I  came  to  Icnow  your  husband  when  I 
started  working  with  FmHA.  He  would 
always  give  an  equal  caring  ear  to  me  even 
as  a  new  employee.  I  respected  him  more 
than  anyone  else  in  the  SUte  Office.  Please 
know  that  I  and  fellow  staff  workers  will  re- 
memt>er  Niles  as  a  dedicated  and  concerned 
man." 

"Niles  was  a  real  inspiration  to  me,  I 
always  felt  he  was  a  key  man  in  the  organi- 
zation in  MlnnesoU.  I  was  happy  to  see  him 
achieve  his  goal  as  Farmer  Program  Chief." 

"I'm  so  sorry  to  hear  about  Niles.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  men  I've  known  who  was 
always  a  'Real  Gentleman'.  I  worked  with 
him  for  a  period  of  years,  he  always  had 
time  to  be  concerned  for  the  people  he 
worked  with.  He  helped  me  through  a  trou- 
bled time  with  his  concern  and  advice.  Ill 
always  remember  that.  God  Bless  Him." 

"We  always  felt  that  Niles  was  more  of  a 
father  figure  to  us  then  a  supervisor.  He 
WAS  VERY  SPECIAL  to  all  who  knew  him. 
We  shall  miss  his  warmth,  wit  and  counsel." 

"Niles  was  the  most  considerate  boss  I've 
ever  worked  with.  None  of  us  worked  with 
Niles  for  more  than  a  few  days  without 
learning  about  his  l)oys.  I'll  never  forget 
him  and  how  good  he  was  to  me." 

"How  saddened  I  was  when  I  just  learned 
of  your  loss.  Niles  had  many  friends.  How 
proud  I  am  to  tiave  been  one  of  them.  He 
and  I  had  many  wonderful  associations.  We 
will  truly  all  nUss  him.  We  will  miss  a  good 
friend." 

"Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  you. 
Niles  was  a  great  person  and  a  terrific  'Boss' 
and  we  share  your  loss." 

"We  are  sorry  to  hear  about  Niles  death. 
He  was  a  good  friend  and  helper  and  the 
best  man  FmHA  has  ever  had."* 


PUERTO  RICAN  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  ex- 
periencing its  strongest  and  most 
promising  economic  performance  since 
the  era  of  Operation  Bootstrap  three 
decades  ago. 

Now,  as  then,  creative  and  energetic 
executive  leadership  is  responsible  for 
the  good  news.  Governor  Hernandez- 
Colon  took  office  after  a  decade  of 
economic  stagnation.  In  little  more 
than  a  year  he  has  taken  steps  to:  Di- 
versify and  expand  the  Common- 
wealth's manufacturing  base,  revital- 
ize the  construction  industry,  reform 
the  Tax  Code  in  order  to  encourage  In- 
vestment, and  utilize  section  936  of  the 
U.S.  Tax  Code  to  promote  linkages  be- 
tween the  Puerto  Rlcan  economy  and 
less  developed  countries  throughout 
the  Caribbean  basin. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  local  govern- 
ment at  its  best— actively  and  creative- 
ly promoting  economic  growth.  Last 
month  Barron's  magazine,  no  knee 
Jerk  fan  of  government  activism,  took 
note  of  Governor  Hernandez-Colon's 
impressive  record.  I  hope  we  will  all 
keep  this  in  mind  when  we  consider 
Tax  Code  changes  later  this  year. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  Barron's 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Comeback  »  the  Caribbeam:  Puerto  Rico'b 
Back  m  Busirebs 
Sam  JuAii.— Pedro  C.  Lopez  Flores.  taxi 
driver  and  tourist  guide,  is  utterly  astound- 
ed. "I  remember  when  the  El  San  Juan  went 
bankrupt.  They  piled  all  the  furniture  into 
the  street.  And  now."  he  confides.  "I  hear 
they  get  $395  a  night  per  room.  With  a 
phone,  mind  you,  in  every  bathroom." 

Make  that  a  television  and  M50  a  night 
for  a  deluxe  suite,  ever  since  the  grande 
dame  of  Puerto  Rlcan  hotels  reopened  in 
November,  boasting  a  150  million-plus  face- 
lift. The  El  San  Juan's  new  owners  have  bet 
the  farm  on  Puerto  Rico's  economic  about- 
face  and  its  resurrection  as  a  tourist  mecca. 
And  they  certainly  are  not  alone. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  both  the  Com- 
monwealth government  and  private  Inves- 
tors have  poured  huge  sums  Into  refurbish- 
ing the  island's  classiest  resorU.  Even  the 
major  airlines  have  rediscovered  San  Juan. 
Pedro  Lopez  Flores  caught  the  drift  just  as 
soon  as  he  returned  home  last  year,  and  ex- 
changed his  New  York  hack  number  for  a 
Puerto  Rlcan  Ucense.  "They're  fixing  up  ev- 
erything here,"  he  exults.  "Everything  U 
beautiful,  and  so  new." 

Although  neither  as  sudden,  nor  as  dra- 
matic, as  the  El  San  Juan's  rags-to-riches 
transformation,  Puerto  Rico  itself  is  now 
enjoying  an  economic  revival  of  sorts.  Just 
as  "Operation  BooUtrap"  did  in  the  'For- 
ties, the  current  rejuvenation  reflecu  local 
initiative  as  much  as  It  does  any  helping 
hand  from  Uncle  Sam. 

Although  cynics  scoff  that  things  have  ad- 
vanced merely  from  bad  to  less-bad  (unem- 
ployment, for  Instance,  has  dropped  15% 
since  last  summer,  but  still  hovers  near 
20%),  signs  abound  that  Puerto  Rico  finally 
has  found  Its  sea  legs.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  preserved,  at  least 
for  another  year.  Section  936  of  the  Inter- 


nal Revenue  code,  which  makes  Puerto  Rico 
an  attractive  tax  haven  for  subsidiaries  of 
American  corporations.  The  island's  gover- 
nor, In  office  Just  a  year,  already  haa  pushed 
through  the  Commonwealth  legislature  a 
comprehensive  package  of  personal  tax  re- 
forms and  industrla.1  incentives. 

Falling  Interest  nit«s  and  oil  prices  alao 
have  bolstered  the  local  economy.  And 
Puerto  Rico,  as  usual,  is  enjoying  the  "spill- 
over" effect  of  economic  buoyancy  on  the 
American  mainland. 

The  current  business  is  providing  particu- 
larly stimulating  to  the  island's  financial 
companies.  Spurred  by  the  competitive  ef- 
fecU  of  deregulation  and  aided  by  their 
access  to  inexpensive  936  funds,  Puerto 
Rico's  publicly  held  banks  and  thrlf  u  all  en- 
joyed a  banner  year  In  1985.  What's  more, 
these  institutions— Banco  Popular,  Ban- 
Ponce,  Ponce  Federal,  Bayamon  Federal 
and  Western  Federal  Bank— all  are  expect- 
ing another  bonanza  in  '86.  No  wonder 
they're  out  of  lobster  at  the  posh  Bankers' 
Club  in  Hato  Rey. 

Investors  have  fully  appreciated  the  rising 
fortimes  of  these  banks.  Western  Federal, 
which  went  public  at  $8  a  share  last  Febru- 
ary, now  trades  around  $15  a  share.  Ponoe 
Federal's  shares,  adjusted  for  an  8%  divi- 
dend, have  almost  tripled  since  January  '86 
to  their  current  eminence  of  around  821. 
They're  slated  to  split  next  week.  Bayamon 
Federal's  stock  has  soared  almost  seven- 
fold, to  826.  with  takeover  rumors  providing 
an  extra  lift. 

Commercial  bank  stocks,  too,  have  been 
fairly  frisky.  BanPonce'b  shares,  adjusted 
for  a  3-for-l  split  last  September,  have 
climbed  17  poinU  since  January  of  last  year, 
to  around  28.  And  Banco  Popular's  shares, 
which  changed  hands  early  last  year  at  18 
(adjusted  for  a  2-for-l  split),  now  fetch 
around  26. 

To  be  sure,  the  strength  in  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  financial  shares  mirrors  the  spirited 
move  in  their  mainland  counterparu.  Al- 
though their  stock  prices  have  skyrocketed, 
moreover,  the  baniLs'  and  thrlf U'  multiples 
have  remained  constrained.  The  group  aver- 
age now  Is  roughly  5.7. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  lifted  hearts  In 
Puerto  Rico  is  the  House  Ways  and  Means' 
treatment  of  Section  936.  The  U.S.  Treasury 
wanted  to  repeal  the  measure  In  iU  tax 
reform  proposals.  Adopted  in  1976.  though 
based  on  prior  provisions,  936  grants  Ameri- 
can corporations  tax  credits  on  the  earnings 
of  their  Puerto  Rlcan  subsidiaries.  Such 
income,  and  any  Interest  earned  on  It,  also  Is 
exempted  from  Commonwealth  and  local 
taxes,  so  long  as  It  is  reinvested  In  'eligible 
activities"  that  aid  the  island's  economy. 

Section  936  lured  American  corporations, 
and  particularly  pharmaceutical  and  elec- 
tronics gianU,  to  Puerto  Rico,  where  they 
have  established  hundreds  of  manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries  and  Infused  the  economy 
with  billions  of  dollars.  According  to  govern- 
ment estimates,  some  88  billion  In  936  funds 
is  now  on  deposit  with  the  island's  financial 
institutions  (and  chiefly  with  branches  of 
large  suteside  bai\ks).  Most  Puerto  RIcans 
believe  the  elimination  of  936  would  wreak 
economic  havoc  on  the  Island. 

Although  Congress  tampered  with  Section 
936,  "they  left  us  something  we  can  live 
with,"  declares  Jose  N.  Frelre,  auxUlary  ad- 
ministrator of  Pomento,  Puerto  Rico's  eco- 
nomic development  authority.  Most  busi- 
ness leaders  predict  that  the  Common- 
wealth eventually  will  lose  its  special  tax 
sUtus,  but  that  in  the  interim  Puerto  Rico 
has  won  an  important  psychological  victory. 
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"Last  ye»r  wms  a  time  of  stagnation."  ex- 
plains Juan  Agoato  Allcea,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  "Companies  took  a  w»lt-and-»ee 
attitude  about  making  further  Investments 
here.  Now  there's  an  economic  upstlck.  not 
so  much  because  we're  expecting  a  boom, 
but  because  those  companies  are  forging 
ahead  again." 

Despite  the  lingering  uncertainty  over  tax 
matters,  the  Commonwealth  government 
has  redoubled  Its  efforts  to  woo  new  busi- 
ness, particularly  in  manufacturing.  This 
month,  for  the  first  time.  Prelre  and  Po- 
mento  Administrator  Antonio  Colora<lo  are 
stumping  California,  spreading  the  good 
word  about  Investment  opportunities  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  role  the  island  hopes  to 
play  in  President  Reagan's  Caribbean  Basin 
InltUUve.  SpeclficaUy.  Puerto  Rico's  Oov- 
enmient  Development  Bank  has  made  avaU- 
able  some  $700  million  In  loans,  drawn  from 
iU  938  deposlU,  for  Puerto  Rican  subsidiar- 
ies of  companies  that  esUblish  "twin 
plants"  In  neighboring  Islands. 

Last  Pall.  Governor  Rafael  Hemandea- 
Colon.  Colorado  and  several  private  busi- 
nessmen undertook  a  similar  "mlssiou"  to 
Japan,  to  educate  Japanese  executives 
about  Puerto  Rico's  economic  virtues.  In 
March,  the  Island  will  float  a  $100  million 
bond  issue.  In  yen.  to  help  finance  Japanese 
investments  here. 

"We  still  beUeve  that  SecUon  936  is  our 
strongest  alternative,"  contends  Treasury 
Secretary  Agosto  Allcea.  "But  we  have  to 
develop  a  new  approach  to  the  future, 
which  stresses  fiscal  autonomy  and  gives  in- 
centives to  local  entrepreneurs." 

Courting  Japan  obviously  represents  one 
effort  to  wean  Puerto  Rico  from  Its  depend- 
ence on  V&.  corporations.  The  governor's 
tax  reform  package,  designed  to  encourage 
savings  and  local  Investment,  is  another. 
Key  legislation,  to  date,  has  lowered  the  is- 
land's maximum  personal  income  tax  rate  to 
50^i,  abolished  Inheritance  taxes;  granted 
special  treatment  to  limited  partnerships 
and  slashed  the  tax  on  savings  deposit  inter- 
est to  17%. 

The  tourist  Industry  has  received  Hernan- 
dez-Colon's particular  bl»*ning,  conveyed 
through  a  hefty  IncenUve  package  granted 
last  fall  that  Includes  tax  breaks,  fuel  cred- 
its and  more  favorable  casino  and  gaming 
laws.  Under  former  governor  Carlos  Romero 
Barcelo.  the  Commonwealth  launched  a  $37 
million  campaign  to  refurbish  several  hotel 
properties  It  owns  along  the  Condado  strip 
(San  Juan's  equivalent  of  Miami  Beach's 
Collins  Avenue),  and  elsewhere  mj  the 
island.  Private  investors  have  followed  suit; 
last  year.  Hyatt  Corp.  committed  $80  mil- 
lion to  purchase  and  renovate  two  luxury 
resorts  near  San  Juan. 

Even  higher  on  the  governor's  agenda 
these  days  Is  reviving  Puerto  Rico's  mori- 
bund construction  Industry,  an  endeavor 
that  would  create  tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs. 
Last  summer  the  Oovenunent  Development 
Bank  established  a  Mortgage  Tnist  to  fi- 
nance low-coat  housing  construction,  and 
last  month  local  headlines  screamed  the 
'  good  news:  The  ODB  had  approved  35  low- 
Income  bousing  projects,  representing 
almost  3,000  units,  to  be  financed  with  $138 
million  it  had  raised  through  a  note  issued 
to  936  corporations  In  August. 

An  Impending  construction  boom,  or  even 
a  boomiet.  Is  Just  what  the  doctor  ordered 
for  Puerto  Rican  Cement,  which  has  been  in 
the  doldrums  for  at  least  a  year.  For  1986, 
the  Island's  largest  cement  producer  report- 
ed flat  earnings:  $2.8  million,  or  $1.39  a 
■hare  (not  Including  extraordinary  items), 
on  $58  million  in  sales. 


Its  stock,  which  now  trades  around  $8  a 
sliare  on  the  NYSE,  has  been  languishing. 
This  year,  however,  Hector  Del  VaUe,  vice 
president  for  finance,  U  far  more  bullish 
about  the  company's  prospects,  citing  the 
aforementioned  housing  program  and  a 
new.  anti-import  law  that  mandates  the  use 
of  domestically  produced  cement  in  govern- 
ment funded  projects.  Given  an  expected 
pickup  in  its  business.  Puerto  Rican  Cement 
could  earn  as  much  as  $1.70  a  share  this 
year. 

Puerto  Rico's  banks  and  thrifU,  however, 
have  gained  the  most,  and  stand  to  gain  still 
more,  from  the  ongoing  Impact  of  Section 
936  and  the  government's  tax  reforms,  not 
to  mention  lower  interest  rates.  Despite  the 
economic  interruptions  caused  last  year  by 
the  938  crisis,  the  Island's  five  pubUcly 
traded  financial  institutions  all  enjoyed 
strong  growth  In  both  loans  and  deposits. 

The  banks,  in  particular,  are  flush  with 
938  deposits,  for  which  they  pay  consider- 
ably leas,  thanks  to  the  applicable  tax  bene- 
fits, than  they  do  for  equivalent  taxable 
funds.  Moreover,  because  of  the  govern- 
ment's "eligible  activity"  requirements, 
much  of  this  money  is  reinvested  in  U.S.- 
and  Commonwealth-backed  loans  and  secu- 
rities. Risky  foreign  loans  are  not  a  concern; 
in  fact.  Banco  Popular's  total  foreign  expo- 
sure, in  December  1984.  amounted  to  $8  mil- 
lion lent  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Like  most  local  banks  and  the  thrifts.  Pop- 
ular has  been  chasing  the  consiuner  market 
in  recent  years,  and  the  strategy  has  paid 
off  handsomely.  Puerto  Rico's  largest  com- 
mercial bank  (and  its  two  affiliates)  earned 
$32.9  million,  or  $3.68  a  share,  last  year  vs. 
$29.8  million,  or  $3.31  a  share  In  1984.  For 
1986,  analysts  says.  Popular  could  be  look- 
ing at  earnings  of  at  least  $3.85  a  share.  Last 
year's  rise,  explains  President  Richard  Car- 
rion, reflects  a  25%  growth  In  loan  volume, 
including  a  more-than-50%  jump  In  con- 
sumer loans,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  non- 
interest  income. 

The  bank's  personnel  and  eq»iipment  ex- 
penses have  grown  apace,  but  should  stabi- 
lise tills  year,  says  CJarrion,  as  Banco  Popu- 
lar completes  the  automation  of  its  125 
branches  (nine  of  them  in  the  continental 
U.S.).  Last  year,  the  bank  signed  up  five 
other  institutions  to  participate  in  its  island- 
wide  ATM  network,  which  now  boasts  more 
than  80  automated  teller  machines.  Banco 
Popular's  Increasing  retail  orientation  has 
taken  other  avenues,  as  well,  most  signifi- 
cantly the  purchase.  In  1984,  of  General 
Electric  Credit  Corp.'s  Puerto  Rican  credit 
card  busineas. 

BanPonce  Corp.,  the  holding  company  for 
Banco  de  Ponce,  also  has  moved  aggressive- 
ly to  tap  the  retail  market.  Headquartered, 
not  coincidentally.  In  the  south  coast  city  of 
Ponce,  the  51-branch  bank  pioneered  Puerto 
Rico's  IRA  business,  and  still  claims  30%- 
35%  of  that  market.  This  year,  the  bank  has 
targeted  credit  cards,  premium  savings  ac- 
counts and  auto  loans  as  growth  vehicles. 

Ban  Ponce's  mortgage  loans,  like  Popu- 
lar's, held  steady  last  year.  Its  consumer 
loan  portfolio,  on  the  other  hand,  grew  28%, 
to  $390  million,  and  now  accoimts  for  Just 
about  40%  of  the  bank's  total  loans. 

In  1985.  BanPonce  netted  $20.2  million,  or 
$4.19  a  stiare.  a  31%  Increase  over  the  prior 
year's  earnings  of  $15.4  million,  or  $2.69  a 
share  (not  including  extraordinary  Items). 
That  Impressive  performance,  according  to 
Executive  Vice  President  Danilo  Ondlna,  is 
a  consequence  of  the  formal  strategic  plan- 
ning process  the  bank  commenced  five  years 
ago,  as  a  way  of  rising  to  "meet  the  chal- 


lenge of  dereguUtion."  The  bank  ultimately 
decided  to  meet  that  ciiaUenge  as  a  bank 
holding  company,  a  'more  appropriate 
mechanism. "  Ondlna  observes,  through 
which  to  diversify  its  services  and  broaden 
its  geographic  base,  particularly  in  the  New 
York  area,  where  It  already  has  a  dcoen 
branches.  This  year  BanPonce's  profiU 
could  climb  another  15%,  though  somewhat 
less  than  that  on  an  eamings-per-share 
basis. 

As  much  as  deregulation  has  changed 
commercial  banking,  it  has  transformed 
Puerto  Rico's  savings  and  loan  scene  Into  a 
Jungle.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Island's  12 
thrifts  are  tripping  over  each  other  to 
market  new  products  in  sometimes  sany 
ways.  On  the  other,  the  major  thrifts  all  are 
bidding  for  an  ever  larger  percentage  of  the 
consumer  loan  market  and  paying  far  great- 
er attention  to  the  nuances  of  asset  manage- 
ment. 

Of  the  public  institutions.  Ponce  Federal 
is  kicking  up  the  most  dust.  Its  president. 
Ramiro  Colon,  has  earned  a  repuUtion  as 
an  aggressive  risk-taker,  and  so  far  has  been 
on  the  money.  The  bank's  growth  has  been 
explosive,  in  terms  of  assets  (up  226%  since 
1980),  deposits  (up  145%  in  the  same 
stretch)  and  earnings.  Last  year  Ponce 
netted  $7.7  miUion,  or  $4  19  a  share,  vs.  $4 
milUon,  or  $1.80  a  share  in  1984.  Colon  cred- 
its Puerto  Rico's  economy,  in  general,  and  a 
construction  mlnlboom.  In  particular,  for 
the  hefty  increase,  although  part  of  the 
gain,  in  aU  fairness,  is  of  the  bank's  own 
making. 

In  February  1984,  Ponce  converted  from 
mutual  to  stock  ownership,  and  raised  $11.6 
million  through  its  first  public  offering.  The 
bank  has  sold  two  debt  Issues  since  then, 
which,  together  with  a  big  boost  in  deposits, 
have  broadened  iU  lending  and  investment 
base,  helped  finance  its  new  product  intro- 
ductions and  abetted  its  expansion  into 
metro  San  Juan. 

With  obvious  relish.  Colon  reels  off  a  long 
list  of  loan  situations  in  which  Ponce  recent- 
ly has  become  more  involved.  These  include 
high-risk  Interim  financing  for  Industrial 
projects,  a  new  government-backed  small 
busineas  assocation  program,  agricultural 
and  student  loans  and  equipment  leasing. 

Why  has  the  bank  heaped  iU  platter  so 
high?  "We're  bungler,  perhaps,  than  the 
competition,"  he  frankly  admits.  Investors, 
nonetheless  may  sleep  better  knowing  that 
some  85%  of  Ponce's  loans  currently  are 
backed  by  either  the  federal  or  Common- 
wealth government. 

For  many  years  Bayamon  Federal's  rep 
was  quite  the  opposite  of  Ponce's.  This  sub- 
urban San  Juan  savings  and  loan  made  little 
noise  and  less  money.  Then,  in  1984,  the 
thrift  was  rocked  by  a  scandal  that  left  It 
nearly  extinct.  A  former  officer's  unauthor- 
ized investments  cost  Bayamon  some  $6.9 
million,  or  $8.67  a  share,  and  sent  its  net 
worth  plunging  to  less  than  $2  million,  con- 
siderably below  federal  regulatory  require- 
ments. The  thrift's  auditors  (now  iU  ex- 
auditors)  not  only  refused  to  opine  on  Baya- 
mon's  financial  health,  but  revoked  their 
1983  opinion  as  well. 

Enter  Dr.  Ellas  Ason.  bank  consultant, 
soft-spoken  academic  and  now  Bayamon's 
president,  and  the  rest  is  happy  history. 
This  year,  the  thrift  posted  earnings  of 
$12.7  million,  or  $9.02  a  share,  and  its  net 
worth  topped  $14  million.  Free,  at  Last,  to 
seize  the  opportunities  offered  by  deregula- 
tion. Bayamon  has  lost  no  time  introdudng 
a  by-now-familiar  financial  products  menu 
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and  getting  Into  commercial  and  oonnimer 
loans  and  even  financial  leasing. 

Aaon's  chief  objecUves.  at  this  Juncture, 
are  to  redistribute  the  thrift's  assets,  plac- 
ing more  *tnph»«i«  on  its  loan  portfolio  and 
less  on  its  lower-yield  investment  securities. 
He  also  aims  to  upgrade  Bayamon's 
branches,  which  now  number  17. 

Western  Federal  Savings  Bank,  asset-wise 
the  smallest  of  Puerto  Rico's  publicly 
traded  thrifts,  still  fiuictions  in  many  ways 
as  a  small-town  savings  and  loan.  For  one 
thing.  It  is  based  in  the  west  coast  city  of 
Mayaguez.  far  from  the  maelstrom  of  San 
Juan.  And,  although  Western's  branches  go 
head-to-head,  in  many  communities,  with 
Banco  Popular's,  the  competition,  in  the  is- 
land's Interior.  Just  Isn't  the  same. 

Bank  Vice  President  Fermin  Contreras 
notes  that  the  Mayaguez  economy  is  par- 
ticularly stable,  owing  to  the  large  concen- 
tration of  936  corporation  subsidiaries  estate 
llshed  on  Puerto  Rico's  western  rim.  This 
solid  business  base,  coupled  with  Western 
Federal's  historically  conservative  manage- 
ment, pushed  the  thrift  to  record  Income 
last  year  of  $4.5  million,  or  $2.99  a  share, 
from  $2.5  million  in  1984.  (The  bank  con- 
verted to  stcck  ownership  in  February 
1985.) 

Like  most  Puerto  Rican  bankers.  Con- 
treras now  considers  consumer  and  commer- 
cial lending  Western  Federal's  greatest 
growth  possibilities.  Mortgage  loans,  he  re- 
ports, "have  been  a  little  slow  in  our  area, 
but  that's  a  bit  of  an  advantage,  because 
most  are  long-term."  The  thrift  is  Investing 
its  936  funds,  instead,  in  mortgage-backed 
government  securities,  repurchase  agree- 
ments and  other  short-term  Instruments 
that  Increase  IU  liquidity  and  reduce  iU  in- 
terest rate  risk. 

The  greatest  risk  facing  Western  Federal, 
and  In  fact,  all  of  Puerto  Rico,  according  to 
Fermin  Contreras  and  others,  is  Washing- 
ton's latest  economic  "missile"— namely, 
Oramm-Rudman,  the  federal  government's 
deficit  reduction  law.  Declares  Contreras: 
"This  could  prove  even  more  of  a  problem, 
long-term,  than  losing  Section  936."  Indeed, 
the  Island  currently  is  confronting  the  loss 
to  Its  economy  of  some  $40  milllon-$80  mil- 
lion, courtesy  of  Oramm-Rudman,  come 
March. 

But  consider  what  else  that  merry  month 
will  bring.  In  March,  Governor  Hernandez- 
Colon  will  pack  his  chopsticks  and  head 
back  to  Japan.  Fomento  will  take  its  road 
show  to  Chicago.  Construction  will  have 
begun  on  those  much-heralded  housing 
projects.  And  the  banks  will  report  their 
first  quarter  earnings.  If  the  last  quarter  Is 
any  harbinger,  the  Bankers'  Club  had  better 
lay  in  more  lolxter. 

PUERTO  RICAN  BANKS:  A  COMPARISON 
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MUSIC  ON  SYNDICATED 
TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  our  long- 
established  system  of  encouraging  and 
rewarding  music  creativity  is  facing  a 
threat.  The  threat  is  posed  by  H.R. 
3521/S.  1980,  which  was  introduced 
last  year  to  revise  our  fundamental 
copyright  law  as  it  applies  to  music  on 
syndicated  television  programs. 

To  understand  fully  the  danger  to 
our  country's  music  creativity  posed 
by  this  legislative  proposal,  it  Is  first 
necessary  to  understand  how  the 
present  system  of  licensing  copyright- 
ed music  for  local  television  works. 

I.  TBI  STATUS  QUO 

When  music  is  obtained  for  the 
sound  track  of  a  television  show  or 
movie  which  is  later  syndicated  to 
local  stations,  our  copyright  law  sepa- 
rates recording  rights  from  rights  of 
public  performances.  The  "recording 
rights."  or  "synchronization  rights." 
must  be  acquired  from  its  creators  by 
the  show's  producer  in  order  to  record 
and  integrate  that  music  into  the 
show.  The  "public  performance 
rights"  must  be  acquired  by  the  local 
TV  station  in  order  to  perform  that 
music  over  the  air. 

Initially,  important  TV  shows  are 
produced  for  the  three  major  televi- 
sion networks.  Prom  the  creators  of 
the  copyrighted  music  used  In  each 
show  the  show's  producer  acquires  the 
music  synchronization  rights,  and  the 
network  obtains  the  music  perform- 
ance rights.  When  that  show,  such  as 
"M'A'S'H"  or  "Kojak."  is  later  syndi- 
cated for  broadcasting  as  an  off-net- 
work program  to  l(x»l  TV  stations, 
both  independents  and  network  affili- 
ates must  acquire  the  nonmuslc  rights 
to  the  show  from  the  producer  or  syn- 
dicator,  and  the  performance  rights  to 
the  music  in  that  show  from  its  cre- 
ators. 

TV  stations  are  free  to  choose  any 
one  of  several  methods  of  acquiring 
those  performance  rights  for  the  nu- 
merous musical  works  they  broadcast 
every  year.  Almost  all  TV  stations 
have  thus  far  always  opted  to  periodi- 
cally obtain  "blanket  licenses"  from 
the  three  performance  rights  organi- 
zations: ASCAP,  BMI.  and  SESAC. 
These  organizations  represent  compos- 
ers, lyricists,  and  publishers  of  the  ma- 
jority of  American  music,  as  well  as 
the  works  of  almost  all  foreign  cre- 
ators and  publishers.  Composers  are 
imder  no  obligation  to  belong  to  any 
one  of  these  organizations;  however, 
nearly  all  composers  do  belong  and  li- 
cense their  songs  through  ASCAP, 
BMI,  or  SESAC.  The  attributes  of  the 
blanket  license  are  the  same  for  BMI 
and  SESAC.  (ASCAP  is  sometimes 
used  in  this  discussion  for  illustrative 
purposes.) 

This  blanket  license  system  was  de- 
vised more  than  70  years  ago  in  negoti- 
ations between  music  creators  and 
music  users.  It  is  used  by  our  national 


TV  and  radio  networks,  local  TV  and 
radio  stations,  and  virtually  all  other 
music  users  who  perform  publicly  in 
the  United  States. 

In  exchange  for  a  single  agreed-upon 
payment  based  on  that  station's  net 
revenues,  a  blanket  license  provides 
the  local  TV  station  with  the  right  to 
unlimited  use  of  all  music  In  the 
ASCAP  (or  BMI  or  SESAC)  repertory. 
The  TV  show  can  be  syndicated  or  lo- 
cally produced  and  there  are  no  premi- 
ums for  particularly  popular  works.  It 
is  the  right  of  access  that  Is  valuable. 
The  TV  station  is  paying  for  the  un- 
limited right  to  use  any  music  it  may 
decide  to  broadcast;  the  nature  and 
extent  of  which  is  not  known  In  ad- 
vance and  much  of  which  may  not 
even  exist  at  the  beginning  of  the  li- 
cense term.  The  blanket  license  elimi- 
nates the  need  to  obtain  a  limited  li- 
cense to  cover  only  the  particular 
music  actually  performed  on  any  one 
of  its  local  programs.  Limited  licenses 
of  that  kind  are  cumbersome  to 
obtain,  inconvenient  to  administer, 
and  unreliable  and  expensive  com- 
pared to  the  blanket  license. 

From  its  pool  of  blanket  license  fees, 
ASCAP  then  pays  each  composer,  lyric 
writer,  and  publisher  a  portion  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  times 
their  work  is  broadcast  and  featured. 
This  is  reflected  by  a  scientifically  de- 
signed random  sample  of  local  TV  per- 
formances which  was  worked  out  in 
conjunction  with  the  Census  Bureau. 
The  creators  thus  receive  "continuing 
payment  for  continuing  use,"  which  is 
the  basic  incentive  for  all  musical,  as 
well  as  literary,  creativity.  This  princi- 
ple is  at  the  heart  of  all  modem  copy- 
right laws. 

Despite  this  wide  choice,  local  broad* 
casters  have  found  it  Inexpensive,  effi- 
cient, and  convenient  to  hold  blanket 
licenses  negotiated  on  an  industrywide 
basis.  Mr.  Edward  Fritts,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers testified  before  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministration of  Courts,  Civil  Liberties 
and  Justice  in  September  1985,  recom- 
mending for  cable  TV  the  same  kind 
of  blanket  license  process  used  in  the 
ASCAP-All  Industry  Committee  bar- 
gaining sessions  for  radio  and  TV: 

This  process  affords  two  large  entities, 
with  knowledge  and  experience  In  the  field, 
to  negotiate  a  price  that  correctly  reflects 
the  value  of  the  works  In  the  marketplace. 
There  is  no  disproportionate  size  or  wealth 
advantage  that  one  side  possesses  over  the 
other;  quite  to  the  contrary,  there  Is  equali- 
ty of  bargaining  positions. 

II.  THX  PROPOSKD  LBOISLATIOII 

H.R.  3521/S.  1980  would  alter  this 
status  quo  by  shifting  the  obligation 
to  acquire  music  performance  rights 
away  from  the  TV  station  that  per- 
forms the  music  and  to  the  program 
producer-syndlcator.  The  producer 
would  thus  be  required  to  obtain  both 
the  right  to  record  and  the  right  to 
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perform  publicly.  Aa  a  result,  these 
two  separate  rights  would  be  merged 
Into  one,  eliminating.  In  most  cases 
the  creators'  separate  payment  for 
public  performance. 

In  short,  the  bill  would  mandate 
source  licensing  as  the  only  way  a 
property  owner  could  lawfully  license 
his  own  property;  aU  other  methods  of 
conveying  to  local  TV  stations  these 
music  performance  rights  in  syndicat- 
ed shows.  Including  the  traditional 
blanket  license,  would  be  eliminated. 

Both  proponents  and  opponents  of 
the  legislation  agree  that  its  overall 
economic  effect  will  be  a  net  reduction 
in  the  total  amount  of  money  paid  by 
the  local  television  industry  for  copy- 
righted music.  According  to  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation,  these  extra 
funds,  most  of  the  $60  million  per  year 
now  paid  to  the  performing  rights  or- 
ganizations for  blanket  licenses,  will 
be  used  by  the  station  owners  to  in- 
crease public  affairs  programming.  Of 
course  there  can  be  no  asstirances  that 
this  will  take  place. 

In  addition  to  convenience,  the  blan- 
ket license  encourages  the  use  of  high 
quality  copyrighted  music  in  ample 
quantities  on  syndicated  television 
shows.  The  syndicator  of  a  show  pays 
only  the  synchronization  fee;  he  does 
not  publicly  perform  the  music  and 
thus  need  not  pay  for  performance 
rights.  The  TV  station  pays  nothing 
more  for  high  quality  music  beyond 
the  standard  license  fee.  The  individ- 
ual composer  knows  that  his  royalties 
will  increase  if  his  music  is  performed 
frequently;  and  therefore,  has  no  re- 
luctance about  writing  for  network  TV 
shows  or  movies  which  will  possibly 
later  go  into  sjmdication. 

The  system  is  under  careful  scrutiny 
to  assure  TV  music  users  reasonable 
treatment.  The  fee  for  the  blanket  li- 
cense is  periodically  negotiated  be- 
tween ASCAP,  representing  this  coim- 
try's  individual  music  creators,  and  the 
All  Industry  Television  Station  Music 
Licensing  Committee,  representing 
nearly  all  the  TV  station  owners  in  the 
country.  If  ASCAP's  negotiations  do 
not  result  in  agreement,  the  user  may 
go  to  court  and  ASCAP  must  prove 
the  reasonableness  of  its  fee  proposal. 
In  addition,  under  a  consent  decree 
in  federal  court,  ASCAP  has  accepted 
an  obligation  to  license  aU  comers.  It 
can  not  refuse  to  license  to  any  pro- 
spective licensee.  Nor  can  It  prevent  a 
TV  station  owner  from  dealing  direct- 
ly with  creators  if  he  prefers. 

Three  other  types  of  music  perform- 
ance right  licenses  are  freely  available 
to  all  local  TV  stations,  as  the  courts 
have  recently  observed  (Buffalo 
Broadcaating  Co.  v.  ASCAP  and  BMI, 
744  F.  2d  917  [2nd  Cir.  19841.  cert, 
denied,  105  Sup.  Ct.  1181  [1985]): 

(1)  a  "per  program  Ucenae,"  by  which 
ASCAP  conveys  on  demand  the  same  all-en- 
compasaing  Hchts  as  In  a  blanket  license  but 
negotlatea  a  fee,  also  subject  to  court  review 
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(or  reasonableness,  based  on  a  percentage  of 
the  net  revenues  derived  from  only  those 
proKrams  that  carry  ASCAP  works.  Instead 
of  the  net  revenues  from  all  local  programs; 

(II)  a  "direct  license"  between  the  creators 
and  the  TV  sutlon: 

(III)  a  "source  license,"  under  which  the 
syndicated  show's  producer  obtains  the 
music  performance  rlghU  for  the  TV  sU- 
tlon.  [The  trial  record  In  the  Bvffalo  Broad- 
casting case  revealed  that  no  local  TV  sta- 
tion had  ever  made  a  serious  attempt  to 
obtain  such  a  license  by  actually  offering  to 
pay  for  it;  some  sutlons  had  asked  for  free 
licenses  from  producers.! 

The  individtial  composer  would  not 
be  negotiating  with  the  local  TV 
broadcasters.  At  the  present  time 
ASCAP  now  negotiates  on  his  behalf. 
ASCAP  was  esUbllshed  in  1914  to  give 
copyright  owners  the  ability  to  bar- 
gain meaningfully  and  to  curb  in- 
fringements effectively.  However,  with 
the  new  legislation,  the  composer 
would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  license 
through  the  ASCAP  clearinghouse 
and  would  be  prohibited  by  National 
Labor  Relations  Bureau  rulings  from 
forming  a  union  with  his  fellow  com- 
posers. Instead,  the  composer  would  be 
negotiating  with  a  potential  show's 
producer/syndlcator.  The  reasonable- 
ness of  the  fee  would  no  longer  be  pro- 
tected by  Judicial  review.  Thus,  the 
"equality  of  bargaining  position" 
praised  by  knowledgeable  observers  of 
the  current  system  would  no  longer 
exist. 

Less  than  3  percent  of  all  shows  pro- 
duced actually  succeed.  This  is  signifi- 
cant to  the  producer/syndlcator.  He 
may  never  recoup  any  moneys  he  ex- 
pends for  music  in  his  high-risk,  defi- 
cit-financed business.  When  he  is 
asked  by  the  composer  to  pay  more  for 
the  performance  rights  than  the  cus- 
tomary sum  he  has  paid  in  the  past 
for  the  recording  rights,  he  will  turn 
to  the  available  alternatives.  These 
would  include  inexpensive  music,  a 
smaller  quantity  of  music  and  music  in 
the  public  domain. 

On  behalf  of  the  well-known  song- 
writer, the  producer  may  try  to  insert 
a  clause  in  his  agreement  with  the  TV 
station  providing  more  money  for  the 
songwriter  for  every  performance. 
Since  the  TV  stotion  is  offered  a  wide 
choice  of  syndicated  shows  and  needs 
very  few,  they  could  threaten  to  reject 
the  show  unless  the  music  perform- 
ance rights  were  delivered  free.  The 
right  of  continuing  payment  for  con- 
tinuing performance  will  disappear. 

Any  broadcaster  can  bargain  for 
source  licensing  under  the  present 
status  quo  as  determined  by  the 
courts.  However,  he  could  drive  a  far 
sharper  bargain  if  the  law  required  all 
TV  stations,  creators  and  syndicators 
to  accept  source  licensing  only. 

III.  THK  COlfSMUUICKS  OP  THI  PROPOSKD 
UOISLATIOR 

This  bill  raises  three  fundamental 
questions  for  the  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 


First,  why  should  Congress  destroy  a 
free  market  system  that  has  worked  so 
well  for  so  long? 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
drastically  alter  the  system  by  which 
creators  of  music  in  television  have 
been  compensated  in  this  country  for 
decades.  This  system  was  deliberately 
sought,  created  and  renewed  by  both 
comixjsers  and  broadcasters  for  its  ef- 
ficiency, economy  and  equity  to  all.  It 
has  been  successfully  utilized  all  over 
the  world. 

Moreover,  all  existing  long-term  con- 
tracts covering  the  large  number  of 
TV  shows  now  in  inventory  allocate 
the  cost  of  music  performance  rights 
under  the  current  blanket  license. 
These  contracts  simply  require  the  TV 
station  owner  who  performs  that 
music  to  purchase  the  performing 
rights  from  the  music's  creators.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  are  in- 
volved in  these  contracts.  But  this  leg- 
islation purports  to  set  aside,  1  year 
after  its  effective  date,  all  of  these 
contracts  forcing  the  parties  to  revise 
them  within  the  narrow  bargaining 
constraints  mandated  by  the  bill.  The 
contracts  would  have  to  obtain  and 
pay  for  music  performance  rights  no 
longer  covered  by  blanket  licenses,  cre- 
ating possible  economic  and  legal 
chaos  in  the  music  and  TV  industry. 

Second,  why  should  Congress  heed 
complaints  already  found  invalid  by 
the  courts? 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation 
have  attempted  to  Justify  its  necessity 
by  making  overlapping  assertions, 
each  rejected  by  the  courts  on  full 
records  as  recently  as  1984.  Each  prac- 
tice, if  alleged  on  the  basis  of  new  and 
different  facts,  could  be  pursued  by 
the  broadcasters  in  court  without  new 
legislation,  and  if  proved,  could  be 
halted  by  the  court.  A  case  involving 
the  reasonableness  of  the  current 
blanket  and  per  program  license  fees 
for  music  on  local  TV  is  pending 
before  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  fact  is  that  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  mandate  source  licensing 
after  the  court  recently  found  that 
broadcasters  were  already  free  to  seek 
source  licensing  but  had  chosen  not  to 
do  so  except  to  seek  free  licenses. 

If  local  TV  broadcasters  want  a 
source  license,  a  lower  blanket  license 
rate,  a  different  rate  formula,  or  direct 
negotiations  with  composers,  they  al- 
ready have  a  legal  right  to  bargain  for 
them  in  the  marketplace.  The  courts 
will  enforce  this  right. 

The  proponents  of  the  legislation 
state  that  free  marketplace  negotia- 
tions have  resulted  in  excessive  com- 
pensation for  music  creators.  However, 
the  effective  license  rate  of  ASCAP's 
blanket  licenses  has  steadily  declined 
over  the  past  four  decades  to  little 
more  than  a  penny  out  of  every  dollar 
of  net  TV  sUtion  revenue;  1.16  percent 


today  compared  to  2.5  percent  in  1949. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  average  professional  composer 
earns  only  $5,000  to  $7,500  a  year  from 
writing  music,  and  that  less  than  a 
third  of  that  comes  from  the  licensing 
of  TV  performance  rights.  This  bill 
would  leave  creators  with  less  bargain- 
ing power,  lower  royalties,  and  fewer 
opportunities  to  have  their  works  per- 
formed. Their  income  and  incentive  to 
create  as  well  as  the  number  of  people 
in  that  profession  will  all  dwindle. 

MeanwhUe,  the  president  of  the  Tel- 
evision Bureau  of  Advertising  noted  in 
December  1985  that  TV,  particularly 
local  TV,  was  doing  well  "compared 
with  all  American  business."  Three- 
fourths  of  the  approximately  800  local 
TV  stations  are  owned  by  160  media 
conglomerates  operating  2  to  12  sta- 
tions each  and  dominating  all  major 
metropolitan  areas.  Within  the  last 
year,  local  TV  stations  "were  being 
bought  and  sold  like  the  hot  commod- 
ities they  have  become"  because  of 
their  "considerable  profits  •  •  •  large 
cash-flows  •  •  •  minimal  capital  re- 
quirements and  •  •  •  minimal  competi- 
tion."  New  York  Times  December  18. 
1985). 

If  $60  million  or  $100  million  or  $160 
million  is  not  a  reasonable  fee  for  the 
contribution  music  makes  to  a  $12  bil- 
lion gross,  let  the  courts  consider  all 
the  evidence  and  set  a  fairer  fee.  How- 
ever, if  Congress  eliminates  this  fee 
entirely  by  restricting  and  narrowing 
the  market  it  will  be  an  unwarranted 
and  unjust  blow  to  America's  compos- 
ers. 

H.R.  3521/S.  1980  deserves  a  sharp 
and  swift  rejection.* 


THE  STORY  OP  MOLLY  MORAN 


•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  A 
few  days  ago.  when  I  received  a  11- 
page  hand-written  story  written  by 
Mrs.  MoUy  Moran  in  her  82d  year.  I 
knew  I  would  be  interested  in  her  rem- 
inlscenses  because  of  my  long  friend- 
ship with  the  Moran  family.  She  is  the 
mother  of  Pat  Moran  whom  I  had  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Arkansas 
Public  Service  Commission  when  I  was 
Governor,  and  who  also  served  as  my 
administrative  assistant  and  an  energy 
adviser  to  me  here  in  Washington. 
Mrs.  Moran  titled  her  story,  Arkansas 
History  of  OU,  1921-1986. 

But.  I  did  not  expect  her  story  to  be 
so  much  more  than  a  personal  history 
of  the  early  oil  and  gas  boom  days  in 
Southern  Arkansas.  It  is  also  a  love 
story,  a  story  of  youthful  courage  and 
buoyancy.  Even  discounting  the  natu- 
ral romanticism  that  finds  Its  way  into 
our  memories,  the  true  spirit  of  this 
marriage  shines  through  to  reveal 
much  that  made  families  strong;  devo- 
tion to  each  other,  good  humor,  hard 
work,  morality  and  faith  in  the  future. 

I  ask  that  Molly  Moran's  History  of 
Oil  be  printed  in  the  Cowgressional 


RicoRD  as  a  testament  to  a  family  who 
followed  the  American  dream  and  re- 
alized its  great  promise. 
The  material  follows: 
AXKAHMS  HUTORT  OP  On.  1931-1986 
(By  Mrs.  MoUy  Moran) 
On  a  cold  January  10  day  in  1931  Arkan- 
sas came  Into  her  brightest  future  when 
Black  Liquid  Oold  blew  over  the  top  of  an 
oU   derrick   In  South   Arkansas   in  Union 
County,  and  El  Dorado,  Arkansas,  became 
the  oil  capital  of  Arkansas. 

Now,  85  years  later,  the  memories  I  have 
are  as  fresh  In  my  mind  as  if  It  happened  on 
January  10, 19M. 

My  Ute  husband.  O.  T.  Moran.  was  a  part 
of  the  early  boom  days  of  1931.  He  was  cm- 
ployed  by  Constantln  Oil  Company  that 
brought  In  the  first  gas  well  In  1930. 

They  asked  him  his  name  and  when  he 
said  Moran  they  pinned  him  with  a  nick- 
name of  Polly  Moran  after  a  silent  screen 
movie  actress  of  that  time,  a  name  that  fol- 
lowed him  down  the  long  oil  trail.  His  first 
Job  was  derrick  man.  He  had  no  fear  how 
high  he  climbed  upward.  Those  first  oil  der- 
ricks are  crude-looking  to  the  modem  der- 
ricks later  on.  and  then  no  derricks  at  all. 

In  1931  the  derricks  were  made  of  wcK)d 
and  large  bull  wheels  pulled  by  large  ropes 
that  you  see  no  more,  thank  goodness.  I 
have  a  picture  of  them. 

I  came  to  the  oil  boom  town  of  El  Dorado 
July  30,  1933,  a  new  bride  of  only  two  days. 
Molly  was  lonesome  when  Polly  left  for  the 
boomtown  and  on  his  first  visit  home  to  see 
me.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  follow  the  oil 
traU  with  Polly  after  being  engaged  for 
three  years.  I  gave  him  his  answer.  We 
sealed  our  love  by  degrees  before  we  mar- 
ried and  It  lasted  his  life  time  of  57  years. 

Polly  said  you  have  no  idea  what  an  oU 
boom  town  is  like  and  where  we  will  live  In 
El  Dorado,  a  small  town,  but  over  night  it 
almost  became  a  large  city.  We  arrived  In  El 
Dorado  by  train  In  early  morning  hours, 
about  3  o'clock,  and  the  town  was  wide 
awake,  people  every  where  and  more  arriv- 
ing by  the  hour,  and  no  place  to  live. 

OU  comiMnles  had  to  build  boarding 
houses  and  mess  halls  for  their  employees 
to  live.  Polly  lived  in  Constantln  Oil  Compa- 
ny's boarding  house  and  ate  all  his  meals 
there.  Where  we  would  live,  we  had  no  idea, 
but  we  had  each  other  and  love,  and  Polly 
and  Molly  would  face  the  world  together 
and  find  our  place  In  It. 

My  first  two  days  In  the  oil  field  four 
miles  south  of  El  Dorado  In  the  midst  of  oU 
and  gas  wells  everywhere  was  a  sight  to  see 
for  a  19-year  old  girl  from  the  quiet  life  of 
the  farm.  Our  first  two  days  and  nights 
Polly  rented  a  room  from  a  lady  who  had  a 
large  farm.  She  had  rented  all  her  bed 
rooms  but  she  liked  PoUy  and  Molly  when 
she  met  us  and  she  rented  us  her  own  bed- 
room "feather  bed"  and  aU  In  100  degree 
July  weather,  and  she  slept  In  the  kitchen 
on  a  cot.  She  cooked  and  served  all  our 
meals. 

Everyone  liked  PoUy,  and  one  couple  Uked 
us  so  much  they  let  us  have  one  room  of  the 
two-room  shot-gun  house.  Polly  and  MoUy 
established  their  first  home  In  one  room 
about  12  X  12.  We  were  happy  as  If  It  was  a 
mansion.  It  was  home.  We  had  no  electricity 
but  plenty  of  gas  as  we  needed  for  UghU, 
cooking;  large  torch  under  wash  pot  for 
doing  our  laundry,  and  most  houses  had  tall 
gas  torches  that  burned  day  and  night  and 
lighted  up  the  whole  country  side. 

Look  out  at  night  and  the  whole  country 
side  was  Ughted  up  like  a  Christmas  tree. 


OU  drilling  rigs  ran  day  and  night  seven 
days  a  week,  each  oU  company  had  their 
own  electric  setup. 

PoUy  worked  7  days  a  week  and  many 
hours.  The  oU  wells  had  to  keep  pumplnr, 
there  were  no  wage  and  hour  laws  thoae 
early  days  and  he  worked  many  over-time 
hours.  The  gang  pusher  was  paid  by  the 
month,  the  rousUbouU  by  the  day.  M.50. 
PoUy  was  paid  50  cents  more,  t5.00.  for 
being  derrick  man,  but  that  was  counted 
good  wages  during  depression  years. 

We  Uved  our  first  five  yean  in  oU  fields 
and  never  paid  a  gas  bUl.  Maybe  that  U  the 
good  old  days  the  gas  customers  t»\k.  about 
today  with  these  high  prices  of  their  gaa 
bills  that  many  are  not  able  to  pay.  Even 
our  first  Model  T  1933  Pord  ran  on  casing- 
head  gas.  So  much  gas  and  oil  was  spewing 
out  lines  here  and  there.  It's  a  wonder  every- 
thing did  not  go  up  In  smoke.  Maybe  this 
was  before  Arkansas  had  or  needed  a  state 
Public  Service  Commissioner  to  regulate  oU 
and  gas  In  Arkansas. 

PoUy  worked  In  every  phaae  of  production 
of  oU  from  driller's  helper  to  derrick  man 
roustabout,  8-hour  pumper  to  34-hour 
pumper.  oU  gauger,  pipeline  walker,  cable 
tool  helper  and  gang  pusher.  He  learned  it 
aU  by  manual  labor.  He  was  noted  as  best 
derrick  man  In  South  Arkansas  oU  fields. 
The  first  time  I  saw  him  climb  a  derrick  to 
the  top  on  a  weU  behind  our  house,  my 
heari  almost  stood  stUl.  He  waved  to  me  and 
was  brave  enough  for  l)Oth  of  us. 

In  winter  he  carried  a  smaU  hatchet  in  his 
pocket  and  cut  Ice  off  each  ning  of  the 
ladder  as  he  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the 
derrick  to  puU  the  lines  over  the  shaft  get- 
ting ready  to  puU  tubing  out  of  the  wells. 

There  were  very  few  cars  In  the  early 
years  of  the  l)oom  town,  even  oU  companies 
had  lease  wagons  puUed  by  two  large  mules 
to  transport  their  tools  and  men  from  weU 
to  weU.  The  mule  skinner  would  deliver  us 
25  lbs.  of  Ice  every  day  from  the  company 
warehouse.  We  had  no  Ice  box,  just  a 
wooden  box  for  Ice  to  keep  our  food  In.  We 
were  mUes  from  a  grocery  store  but  twice  a 
week  a  large  wagon  puUed  by  two  large 
mules  came  loaded  with  aU  kinds  of  grocer- 
ies from  a  large  store  In  El  Dorado.  We  had 
no  way  at  that  time  to  «t  Into  town,  but 
the  farmers  that  got  rich  overnight  In  oU 
began  to  buy  their  first  Ford  cars  and  did 
regular  taxi  business  carrying  people  Into 
town.  $6.00  a  piece,  and  a  load  of  4  or  5.  The 
to'vrr.  "vas  open  most  all  night  and  did  great 
business. 

The  men  had  no  way  Into  town  In  daytime 
to  even  do  their  banking,  the  5th  and  80th 
were  company  pay  days.  PoUy  did  his  first 
banking  in  El  Dorado  in  1931  at  night  In  a 
drug  store.  The  bank  had  set  up  an  office 
there  for  night  banking  and  he  would  come 
Into  town  each  pay  day  and  would  have  the 
drug  store  maU  MoUy  a  large  box  of  candy.  I 
never  ate  so  much  candy  before  or  since. 

Thanks  for  the  memories  when  Molly  was 
stlU  on  the  farm  and  Polly  In  Boom  town  at 
that  time.  Later  on,  after  I  had  been  In 
Boom  town  sometime,  my  two  best  friends 
wanted  to  go  Into  town  to  do  some  shop- 
ping. They  asked  Mr.  Blackle  that  had  a 
small  store  many  miles  from  us  that  went 
into  town  for  a  load  for  his  little  store  If  we 
could  ride  Into  town.  They  said  Molly  you 
got  to  ride  up  front  In  the  spring  seat  with 
Mr.  Blackle.  MoUy  felt  right  at  home  as  a 
farm  girl  In  a  wagon  pulled  by  two  large 
mules.  My  two  friends,  one  from  Ohio  and 
the  other  from  Oklahoma  aty.  had  so 
much  pride  they  did  not  want  to  be  seen  In 
a  wagon.  They  asked  Mr.  Blackle  to  let  us 
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out  8  blocks  off  the  aqiuire,  »nd  we  walked 
ine  rest  of  the  way  up  town.  Mr.  Blackle 
told  US  he  would  meet  us  such  a  time  on  the 
south  side  of  the  square  by  El  Dorado's  larg- 
est department  store  for  the  retxim  trip. 
This  really  did  things  up  because  they  did 
not  want  to  be  seen  In  a  wagon  on  the 
square  In  £3  Dorado.  They  told  him  we 
would  spend  the  day  in  town  shopping, 
eating  lunch  out  and  hire  a  taxi  home  four 
miles  out  In  the  oil  field,  and.  oh.  what  a 
price  we  paid  for  their  pride. 

Later  on  Polly  was  transferred  by  his  com- 
pany on  a  lease  near  their  company  ware- 
house and  office  and  he  found  us  a  two- 
room  apartment  in  a  large  farm  house  with 
another  company  employee.  But  when  Polly 
was  transferred,  so  was  the  whole  gang  of 
three  and  no  place  to  live.  PoUy  and  Molly's 
hearts  were  larger  than  themselves.  We  just 
took  the  three  men  In  our  two-room  apart- 
ment; we  let  them  have  our  bedroom.  Now 
PoUy  and  Molly  were  sleeping  in  the  kitch- 
en. 

Molly  cooked  all  morning  for  lunch  for 
four  hungry  men  on  a  three-burner  hot 
plate.  Most  oil  wells  were  near  and  they 
walked  home  for  lunch.  Their  shoes  got  so 
oily,  I  asked  each  to  remove  them  on  the 
porch,  come  in  sock  feet.  One  man  did  not 
wear  socks,  and  he  left  his  oily  footprints  on 
my  kitchen  floor.  We  were  a  happy  oily 
gang;  the  boys  all  loved  PoUy  and  Molly.  A 
few  times  the  gang  would  say.  Molly  come 
go  with  us.  and  I  crawled  in  the  oily  lease 
wagon  and  would  go  and  sit  under  a  tree 
near  the  well  they  were  pulling,  read  a  book 
or  write  something  for  most  of  an  after- 
noon. 

It  was  not  easy  to  cook  three  meals  a  day 
for  four  men.  Even  bread  did  not  come 
sliced,  neither  bacon  at  that  time.  I  would 
buy  bacon  by  the  whole  side.  10  or  12  lbs 
and  sometimes  the  butcher  would  hand-slice 
it,  and  many  times  Molly  did.  Oil  wells  and 
gas  weUs  were  all  around  our  home.  Many 
times  now  I  would  walk  across  the  road 
from  our  home  and  buy  a  cold  Coca  Cola  for 
the  whole  gang  from  a  small  store  and  walk 
down  to  the  oU  derrick  where  they  worked 
and  have  a  Coke  party  on  the  oily  derrick 
floor.  1  think  I  have  had  Coke  parties  where 
no  one  else  has.  PoUy  would  be  in  the  der- 
rick high  up,  but  we  would  tie  a  cold  coke  on 
the  rod  line  with  a  piece  of  soft  Une  and  puU 
It  up  to  him.  I  think  I  could  give  a  good 
commercial  for  Coca  Cola.  What  could  be 
more  refreshing  than  cold  Coke  on  top  of  an 
oU  derrick  in  100  degree  Arkansas  weather.  I 
was  caUed  the  Coke  girl  by  the  gang. 

The  company  oil  wells  around  our  home 
each  had  a  barker  on  them  and  when  one 
quit  pumping,  even  I  knew  which  one  went 
down. 

Later  on  Constantin  built  a  new  boarding 
bouse  and  the  gang  had  a  new  place  to  Uve. 
and  now  PoUy  and  MoUy  had  our  own  two- 
room  apartment.  We  V'ad  many  places 
during  Boom  days  that  Uved  up  to  their 
name  Uke  Shotgun  Valley.  Pistol  HUl  and. 
yes.  Scandal  HiU.  There  is  one  type  of 
people  that  foUow  Boom  towns  aU  over  the 
country.  Tou  can  live  in  the  world  but  not  a 
part  of  It  Always  be  yourself  wherever  you 
Uve. 

Polly  and  MoUy  began  to  save  their 
money  for  now  a  new  Moran  would  soon 
arrive,  a  lovely  daughter,  our  first  child  we 
named  Helen  Constance.  Her  name  sounded 
so  much  like  Constantin  that  everyone 
thought  we  named  her  after  Constantin  OU. 
and  we  never  told  them  any  different  and 
today  they  think  Constantin  OU  Company 
has  a  living  namesake.  When  Helen  was  6 


years  old,  almost  school  age.  and  we  were 
many  mUes  from  school,  we  decided  to  buUd 
us  a  home  in  the  City  of  El  Dorado  near  the 
largest  grade  school  at  that  time  In  Arkan- 
sas. Yocum  School.  Helen's  schooling  came 
first.  PoUy  drove  four  mUes  each  day  to 
work.  Polly  and  MoUy's  first  home  of  their 
own  was  reaUy  our  Blue  Heaven  as  we 
worked  so  hard  to  buUd  it  ourselves.  Not 
even  a  street  was  between  our  home  and  the 
school.  Several  times  in  summer  when  each 
employee  got  two  weeks  vacation.  PoUy. 
MoUy  and  Helen  Uved  on  a  lease-in  home 
whUe  the  24-hour  pumper  and  famUy  were 
away.  PoUy  kept  the  oU  wells  pumping. 
Moliy  and  Helen  have  walked  the  oU  traU 
from  weU  to  weU  with  PoUy  several  times. 
The  oU  refinery  of  Lion  OU  was  only  a  short 
distance  from  our  home.  One  time  there  was 
so  much  oU  that  the  market  was  glutted 
with  oU  and  several  companies  closed  their 
wells  down  several  weeks.  Some  times  they 
had  no  tanks  to  pump  the  oU  in  and  many 
dug  dirt  pools  and  pumped  oU  In  them  over 
the  field. 

Over  eleven  years  later  a  son  was  bom  to 
the  Moran  famUy.  Donald  Pat  Moran.  Both 
our  chUdren  are  natives  of  oU  boom  days  of 
El  Dorado  and  Union  County.  I  wiU  always 
have  a  warm  place  in  my  heart  for  El 
Dorado  where  our  home  was  established 
and  the  birthplace  of  our  chUdren.  The 
Moran  home  stiU  stands  today,  last  house, 
end  of  Wesson  Street  by  Yocum  School.  In 
my  heart  it  is  stUl  my  home.  WhUe  in  EH 
Dorado,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Second  Bap- 
tist Church  and  made  many  friends  there. 
Later  we  moved  from  El  Dorado  after  16 
years  to  Smackover,  Arkansas,  14  mUes 
north.  StiU  in  the  middle  of  oU  wells  and 
PoUy  worked  12  or  13  years  for  another  oU 
company  and  where  Pat  and  Helen  both  fin- 
ished high  school. 

Molly  thought  she  had  PoUy  off  the  oU 
traU  as  his  good  luck  during  boom  days  was 
catching  up  with  him.  He  was  injured  on 
the  Job  with  both  legs  being  broken  only 
one  year  apart.  PoUy  and  MoUy  left  the  oU 
traU  for  awhUe  and  moved  to  Texarkana 
where  he  was  employed  by  the  Red  River 
Arsenal  as  a  steampipe  fitter.  We  also  buUt 
a  new  home  there.  When  the  war  ended, 
5,000  men  lost  their  Jobs  at  Red  River  Arse- 
naL 

Polly  headed  back  to  the  oU  traU  now  in 
Magnolia.  We  Just  closed  our  home  up  and 
were  back  on  the  oU  traU  again.  PoUy  said 
he  would  stay  on  the  oU  traU  tUl  his  son  Pat 
got  out  of  law  school.  When  Pat  started  his 
law  practice  and  some  years  later  when  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Dale  Bumpers, 
he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  State 
PubUc  Service  Commission  that  regulates 
gas.  oU  and  other  utUities.  This  is  one  posi- 
tion that  Pat's  father  was  very  interested  in, 
that  his  son  was  bom  and  raised  in  the 
midst  of  oU  and  gas  wells  and  where  he  saw 
so  much  oU  and  gas  wasted  in  his  lifetime. 
Now  maybe  his  son  could  help  his  native 
county  and  state.  Maybe  destiny  played  a 
part  in  his  Uf  e  in  this  position. 

PoUy  spent  6  or  7  years  on  the  oU  traU  in 
Magnolia.  He  retired  from  the  oU  trail  there 
and  PoUy  and  MoUy  returned  to  their  home 
In  the  Texarkana  they  loved  and  close  to 
their  daughter  Helen  Taylor.  PoUy  and 
Molly  would  not  say  they  were  off  the  oU 
traU  for  they  left  their  hearts  on  the  long 
oU  traU  in  south  Arkansas. 

Now  many  years  later  I  am  the  only  one 
left  of  many  friends  of  many  years  ago  on 
the  oU  traU  of  1921  to  1986  but  I  Uve  with 
the  memories  of  each.  Some  of  the  finest 
people  I  ever  knew  I  met  on  the  oU  traU  in 


south  Arkansas  when  I  was  only  19.  Now  re- 
tired and  Uvlng  In  high-rise  home,  Bufftng- 
ton  towers,  downtown  Little  Rock  for  senior 
adults;  almost  83  years.  Feb.  9  1986. 

My  memories  of  the  oU  boom  days  are  as 
fresh  In  my  mind  as  when  I  Uved  them  years 
ago.  I  returned  to  EH  Dorado  in  the  spring  of 
1985  on  a  historical  oU  tour.  I  was  so  excited 
in  many  ways  and  sad  in  others.  It  was 
homecoming  for  me.  but  now  I  traveled  the 
oU  traU  alone. 

El  Dorado.  I  salute  you,  the  first  home  of 
PoUy  and  MoUy  Moran  63  years  ago.* 


THE  MEIMANS:  CAPTIVES  IN 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  case  of  Naum  and  Inna  Meinuui. 
Soviet  Jews  who  want  desperately  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  met  the  Meimans  in  Moscow  a  few 
years  ago.  Naum  is  a  warm,  persona- 
ble, and  kind  man.  lima,  his  wife,  is  an 
E^llsh  tutor  with  an  Inspiring  sense 
of  optimism.  Inna  has  cancer  and. 
frankly,  does  not  have  long  to  live.  In- 
stead of  making  a  terminally  ill  pa- 
tient as  comfortable  and  as  happy  as 
possible  in  her  last  days,  the  Soviets 
have  chosen  to  keep  Inna  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  without  offering  any 
further  medical  care.  Western  physi- 
cians feel  that  medical  treatment  can 
cure  Inna.  but  this  treatment  is  only 
available  to  Inna  in  the  West. 

Naum  and  Inna  want  what  every 
human  being  is  entitled  to— the 
chance  to  live,  and  live  in  freedom. 

I  Implore  the  officials  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  let  the  Meimans  emigrate.* 


LIMITATION  OP  SPECIAL 
ORDERS 

&fr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week,  grants  of  time 
permitting  Senators  to  speak  known  as 
special  orders  be  limited  to  5  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 
HKCissuirm.  lo  ajl 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  Its 
business  today,  it  stand  In  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
March  12,  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

itxcooinnoR  or  ckrtaih  sbi  ators 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  special 
orders  in  favor  of  the  following  Sena- 
tors for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each— 

THTTHMOIfD.     DDfTOIf.     TRIBLX.     PROZ- 

icntz.  Ford.  Pryor.  and  Crawston. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


locnm  Moumia  Busnnss 
Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  special 
orders  Just  identified.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m.,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  resume  the  unfin- 
ished business.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225,  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment calling  for  a  balanced  budget.  I 
am  advised  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
we  can  expect  votes  throughout  the 
day  and  into  the  evening.  I  guess  we 
could  have  a  fairly  late  session  tomor- 
row evening  in  order  that  we  might 
complete  action  if  possible  on  the  Joint 
resolution  by  close  of  business  tomor- 
row. 

Then,  depending  on  whether  or  not 
we  can  complete  the  water  bill  in  a 
couple  of  days— it  is  my  intention  to 
turn  to  the  water  bill. 

Of  course,  we  still  have  the  Fltz- 
water  nomination.  I  am  advised— I 
have  not  been  notified,  but  I  am  ad- 
vised that  there  may  be  an  effort  to 
filibuster  that  nomination  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  file  a  cloture  motion 
on  the  nomination.  I  hope  that  is  not 
the  case.  I  hope.  If  there  are  some  con- 
cerns we  need  to  consider  on  the  other 
side,  we  can  address  those  concerns 
either  this  evening  or  at  some  later 
time,  but  before  the  week  is  out. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

AMXHSUin  isss 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  balanced  budget 
constitutional  amendment  for  appro- 
priate printing  and  also  for  printing  in 
the  RtcoRD.  I  may  or  may  not  call  up 
this  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  and  that  it  be 
spread  on  the  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  foUowlng.  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes, 
which  shaU  be  vaUd  to  aU  intenU  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  after  its 
submission  to  the  SUtes  for  ratification: 
Articlx  — 

Skc.  1.  The  Congress  shaU  ensure  that  ex- 
penditures of  public  money  do  not  exceed 
receipts  in  the  time  of  war  or  imminent 
danger  or  in  a  national  emergency  when  the 
public  safety  or  general  welfare  may  other- 
wise require. 

Sk.  2.  The  Congress  shaU  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  my  Intention,  as  I  indicated  earli- 
er today,  that  at  about  7  p.m..  we 
would  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  Sidney  A.  Fltzwater 
to  be  a  U.S.  district  Judge.  There  has 
been  some  debate,  approximately  45 
minutes  of  debate  this  morning,  or  at 
least  statements  pro  and  con— for  the 
confirmation,  opposed  to  confirma- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  Members 
who  are  opposed  to  the  nomination 
intend  to  speak  this  evening  or  wheth- 
er those  who  favor  the  nomination 
wish  to  spei^  this  evening.  In  order  to 
go  back  to  the  nomination,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  Into  executive  session. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

yir,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


and    integrity    or   some    other    real 
reason. 

Mr.  President,  we  investigated  this 
matter  very  carefully,  because  I  was 
interested  myself  as  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Even  though  it  is  a  Repub- 
lican administration,  I  do  not  want  it 
to  fall  back  on  me  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  we  approved  some 
Judge  who  was  not  qualified  to  serve. 
We  really  found  no  reason  not  to  ap- 
prove this  man.  We  did  approve  him 
10  to  6,  and  we  are  hopeful  the  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  go  forward  and  act  on 
this  nomination. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
ask  by  unanimous  consent  that  we  go 
into  executive  session  or  move  to  go 
into  executive  session.  I  have  dJsctissed 
the  Fltzwater  nomination  briefly  with 
the  distingxilshed  minority  leader  and 
also  with  the  Presiding  Officer,  who 
has  a  particular  interest  in  this  nomi- 
nee. It  seems  to  me  it  might  be  the 
best  course  to  follow  for  the  Presiding 
Officer  and  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  who  is  present,  to 
make  some  determination  tomorrow 
whether  there  is  strategy  to  try  to  f  Ui- 
buster  the  nomination.  As  fu  as  I 
know,  I  have  not  heard  that  officially. 
but  it  has  been  conveyed  to  me  that 
perhaps  that  might  be  the  route  to 
follow.  So  perhaps  there  will  be  time 
to  do  that  tomorrow  while  we  are 
working  on  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  effort  to  filibuster  the  nomina- 
tion. After  all,  these  positions  are 
needed  in  Government.  There  are  va- 
cancies. The  President,  I  think,  is  enti- 
tled to  his  people,  unless  there  is 
something  against  a  man's  character 


RADIO  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  tomorrow  as  we  go 
into  session  it  will  be  our  first  moment 
on  live  radio  since  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties.  I  hope  we  can  demonstrate  to- 
morrow that  everything  is  neat  and 
tidy,  there  is  never  any  lost  motion 
nor  long  quorxun  calls,  because  this  is 
the  first  step  toward  not  only  radio 
coverage,  which  is  very  Important,  but 
television  coverage.  I  will  be  working 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
to  try  to  keep  it  as  tight  as  we  can.  We 
have  already  had  agreement  from  all 
of  our  colleagues  to  limit  special 
orders  to  5  minutes  each.  It  may  be  a 
necessity  under  the  new  order,  the 
new  electronic  order. 

In  any  event,  our  colleagues  should 
be  alert  that  whatever  they  say  tomor- 
row may  be  heard  beyond  the  Cham- 
ber and  beyond  their  offioM  If  some- 
one is  listening. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader— but  most  of 
all  the  majority  leader  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  schedules  the  work  of 
the  Senate— can  make  this  radio 
broadcast  experiment  work  in  a  way 
that  will  improve  not  only  the  image 
of  the  Senate  but  also  the  efficiency  of 
the  Senate. 

I  think  that  the  reduction  of  the  so- 
called  "special  orders"  from  15  to  S 
minutes  is  a  good  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  our  ad 
hoc  groups  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
meet  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  two  leaders  as  to  other  ways  in 
which  this  experiment  can  be  made  to 
work— in  such  a  way,  as  I  have  said,  to 
make  the  image  of  the  Senate  better 
and  to  make  the  Senate  more  effi- 
cient. It  may  be  that  we  should  limit 
those  orders  that  are  normally  entered 
for  the  beginning  of  each  day  to  8 
minutes.  Perhaps  we  would  need  to 
put  a  limitation  on  the  overall  time  of 
30  minutes  or  an  hour  on  such  orders, 
keeping  in  mind  that  if  Senators  want 
to  speak  longer  than  3  minutes,  they 
can  do  so  at  the  close  of  business  each 
day. 
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I  thank  the  dlstlngiiished  majority 
leader  for  what  appears  to  be  a  deter- 
mination to  make  this  experiment 
work.  If  it  works,  in  that  it  improves 
the  image  of  the  Senate  and  Improves 
the  efficiency  of  the  Senate,  then  it 
will  have  been  worthy  of  the  saying 
that  appears  in  the  parable  in  the 
Bible:  "Well  done. " 

So  I  hope  we  can  all  work  together 
and  all  cooperate  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Senate  and  to  make  it 
more  efficient  in  its  operation,  because 
it  certainly  has  plenty  of  room  to  do 
both.  I  will  be  workinK  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  an  effort  to 
do  just  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

In  keeping  with  that,  and  what  we 
had  informally  agreed  to  earlier,  I 
think  I  should  restate  the  request  for 
special  orders  so  that  there  is  a  rota- 
tion.  The   way   I   read   them,   there 
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would  be  three  Republicans  followed 
by  three  Democrats. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
special  orders  be  in  the  following 
order:  Senators  Thuriiowd.  Proxmikb, 
Denton.  Pohd.  Trible,  Pryor.  and 
Cranston.  So  there  will  be  a  roUtion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  wiU  attempt  in  all 
these  areas  to  be  totally  nonpartisan— 
unless  either  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans perhaps  want  a  special  order,  just 
for  one  purpose:  maybe  trade,  maybe 
agriculture,  maybe  something  else. 
But  normally,  in  general  special 
orders,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  will  at- 
tempt to  rotate.  Of  course,  if  Members 
are  not  here,  then  whoever  is  avaU- 
able,  I  presume,  will  proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  may  be 
that,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  will  be 
the  judgment  of  the  leadership  that 
we  should  proceed  by  way  of  rules  VII 


and  Vin  of  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate  rather  than  the  structure 
under  which  we  have  been  operating 
for  several  years.  Senators  may  do 
well,  therefore,  to  refresh  their  memo- 
ries on  rules  VII  and  VIII.  We  could 
find  that,  in  the  course  of  this  experi- 
mentation, we  should  follow  those 
rules,  rather  than  the  procedure  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  March  12,  1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
7:27  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  March  12,  1986, 
at  10  aon. 
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OPERATION:  PRODUCT 
LIABILITY  REFORM 

HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WIBCONBIM 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tveaday.  March  11, 1986 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1.000  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers are  to  converge  on  Washington  in  "Op- 
eration: Product  LiatJility  Reform."  Their  mis- 
sion is  to  convince  Congress  that  the  very 
survival  of  many  of  their  businesses  may 
depend  on  national  uniform  product  liat)(lity 
law.  They  don't  need  to  convince  me.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  prompt  action. 

With  the  best  of  intentions,  the  scales  of 
our  torts  system,  designed  to  render  justwe. 
have  been  tipped.  The  balance  has  moved  so 
far  toward  the  desire  to  compensate  all  Inju- 
nes  and  all  losses  that  the  overall  cost  to  so- 
ciety has  become  too  high.  We  have  reached 
a  point  where  exposure  to  liat)illty  is  becoming 
almost  limitless  and  Incalculable,  making  ev- 
eryone—governments, businesses  and  individ- 
uals—victims. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  review  the  first 
of  a  series  of  three  articles  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  by  T.R.  Reid  on  "The  Liability  Crisis." 

IMSURAMCK  FAiam  PLAOtTXS  NATIOM 

(By  T.R.  Reid) 
You  cannot  use  a  sled  In  Denver  city 
parks.  You  carmot  have  a  baby  delivered  in 
Monroe  County.  Ala.  You  cannot  buy  any  of 
the  M.OOO  published  copies  of  Barbara  Hut- 
ton's  bloflxaphy. 

If  you  have  the  stomach  upset  known  as 
hyperemesls,  you  cannot  get  the  pill  that  is 
certified  as  safe  and  effective  against  It.  You 
can  no  longer  buy  the  classic  Jeep  sedan,  an 
automotive  best-seller  for  four  decades.  You 
may  not  find  a  fireworks  display  next 
Fourth  of  July.  You  cannot  set  foot  on 
doeens  of  the  finest  hiking  trails  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

This  multlfaccted  list  of  "Thou  Shalt 
Nots"  stretches  across  the  spectrum  of 
modem  life.  Yet  each  of  these  diverse  prohi- 
bitions, and  many  others  as  well,  stems  from 
the  same  central  problem,  a  problem  that 
will  l>e  one  of  the  preeminent  legal,  econom- 
ic and  political  Issues  of  the  late  10808:  the 
civil  llabUity  crisis. 

Alone  In  the  developed  world,  the  United 
States  today  faces  an  excess  of  business, 
governmental  and  personal  liability,  and  an 
acute  shortage  of  Insurance  to  cover  It.  The 
American  Insurance  Industry  can't,  or  won't, 
provide  all  the  coverage  needed,  and  the  big 
"reinsurance"  firms  abroad  can't,  or  won't, 
take  up  the  slack. 

The  resulting  imbalance  between  demand 
and  supply  is  ss  severe  and  as  far-reaching 
as  the  oil  shortages  that  plagued  the  nation 
more  than  a  decade  ago. 

This  year's  equivalent  of  the  frustrated 
motorist  waiting  hours  in  line  to  buy  a  few 
gallons  of  gas  is  the  frustrated  doctor,  busi- 
ness owner  or  government  official  shopping 
for  weeks  to  find  a  few  more  months  of  li- 


ability coverage.  This  year's  equivalent  of 
the  "Out  of  Oas"  sign  Uped  to  the  pump  U 
a  curt  message  stamped  across  last  year's  in- 
surance policy:  "Not  Renewed." 

Many  insurers  have  stopped  selling  some 
lines  of  coverage.  Day-care  centers,  bars,  bus 
lines,  chemical  companies,  nurse-mldwlves 
and  commercial  fishing  companies,  among 
others,  are  being  "nonrenewed"  by  their  In- 
surance caniers. 

Where  Insurance  can  be  twught.  It  Is  often 
at  hugely  Increased  prices.  The  Southern 
California  Rapid  Transit  District  had  no  In- 
crease In  acctdenU  last  year,  but  lU  Insur- 
ance premium  went  from  $67,000  to  18.3 
minion— a  4,700  percent  Jump  in  one  year.  If 
the  oil  Industry  were  to  raise  lU  prices  by 
the  same  rate,  a  gallon  of  "Inexpensive"  gas 
would  cost  M7. 

The  liability  Insurance  shortfall  comes  as 
an  acute  blow  In  a  society  where  the  legal 
notion  of  "liability"  has  been  expanding 
broadly.  Legislators.  Judges  and  Juries  have 
been  pushing  out  the  frontiers  of  responsi- 
bility, so  that  Individuals,  businesses  and 
public  agencies  are  being  required  to  com- 
pensate injured  people  more  readily,  and 
more  generously,  than  ever  before. 

The  insurance  famine  has  not  directly  af- 
fected Individuals  as  yet;  house,  car  and  per- 
sonal liability  poUdes  are  stlU  generaUy 
available. 

But  Individuals  will  clearly  bear  the  cost 
of  the  llabUlty  crisis.  Consumers  wUl  pay 
higher  fees  for  health  care,  education  and 
entertainment,  higher  sute  and  local  taxes, 
and  higher  prices  for  everything  from  fish 
fillets  to  fire  extinguishers. 

Society  will  bear  the  cost  In  the  form  of 
the  coimtless  products  and  activities— In- 
cluding all  those  "cannoU"  listed  above- 
that  are  no  longer  available  because  they 
can't  t>e  Insured.  And  society  will  suffer 
through  the  chilling  of  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit  that  must  resiUt  If  Insurance  Is  un- 
available for  new  goods  or  services. 

PredlcUbly,  the  llabUlty  Issue  has  sparked 
a  major  poUtlcal  batUe.  But  the  poUUcal 
system  has  been  unable  to  agree  on  a  fix  be- 
cause there's  no  agreement  on  what  is 
broken. 

Some  people  talk  of  a  "tort  crisis,"  some 
see  an  "insurance  crisis"  and  some  speak  of 
an  "attitudlnal  crisis"  In  a  society  that  has 
rejected  the  old  virtue  of  keeping  a  stiff 
upper  lip  and  now  demands  total  redress  for 
every  hurt. 

Insurance  crises  have  hit  the  United 
SUtea  before— this  U  the  third  in  two  dec- 
ades. The  last  one  was  in  1975-76,  when  the 
nation  faced  a  shortage  of  medical  malprac- 
tice and  product  liability  coverage.  The  cur- 
rent crisis,  thotigh.  is  broader  and  deeper 
than  psst  ones. 

"This  time,  the  impact  is  much  greater 
said  Victor  Scbwarta,  a  Washington  Uwyer 
who  is  an  author  of  a  leading  tort  law  text- 
book known  In  the  legal  trade  as  "Schwarts 
on  Torts."  He  said.  "It  reaches  every  busi- 
ness, every  profession  and  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment. It  goes  to  product  liability,  mal- 
practice, municipal  liability,  drugs,  toxics- 
just  about  everything." 

The  shortage  of  malpractice  Insurance 
this  year  has  hit  not  only  doctors  and  law- 


yers but  also  architects,  acoountanU.  au- 
thors, engineers,  ministers.  In  New  Jersey, 
even  Insurance  agents  are  receiving  immi- 
renewal  notices  on  their  professional 
"errors  and  omissions"  coverage. 

As  a  result,  some  professional  services 
once  taken  for  granted  are  becoming  scarce. 
Physicians  from  central  Manhattan  to 
several  counties  of  rural  Alabama  have 
stopped  delivering  babies  because  of  the 
high  premiums  on  Insurance  coverage  for 
the  procedure.  Some  pregnant  women  In 
Montrose.  Colo.,  must  make  a  two-hour  trek 
to  Grand  Junction  when  the  baby  ts  due  be- 
cause most  of  the  doctors  have  quit  deliver- 
Ing  babies. 

Liability  law  has  even  reared  up  against 
Melvln  Belli,  one  of  the  nation's  most 
prominent  liability  lawyers.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco attorney  who  U  often  billed  the  "King 
of  Torts '  Is  the  defendant  In  a  IS  million 
malpractice  suit  brought  by  a  former  client. 
Belli.  In  turn,  has  sued  the  ex-assoclate  In 
hU  firm  who  represented  the  dissatisfied 
client. 

The  crunch  has  hit  not  only  small  busi- 
nesses such  as  t>ars  and  skating  rinks  but 
giant  national  firms:  auto  and  aircraft 
makers,  drug  and  chemical  companies,  retail 
chains. 

Companies  are  responding  by  cxirtaillng  or 
eliminating  producu  and  services  that  cost 
too  much  to  Insure. 

Cessna  Aircraft  stopped  production  of  five 
small  plane  models  because  Insurance  costs 
priced  them  out  of  the  market.  The  last 
American  Motors  "CJ"  (Ovlllan  Jeep)  Jeep 
sedan  roUed  off  the  assembly  line  last 
month.  After  46  yean  of  popularity,  the 
model  was  discontinued.  In  large  part  be- 
cause lU  high  center  of  gravity  made  It  a 
target  for  so  many  liability  suits  that  Ameri- 
can Motors  could  no  longer  afford  to  carry 
product  llabUlty  Insurance. 

Oovemmental  UabUlty  coverage— when  It 
can  be  purohased  at  all-U  so  expensive  that 
taxpayers  In  some  towns  this  year  wiU  likely 
sheU  out  more  (or  Insurance  premiums  than 
for  basic  services  such  as  poUoe  and  fire  pro- 
tection. 

A  dosen  sUtes  and  hundreds  of  city  gov- 
enunenU  have  lost  aU  or  part  of  their  llabU- 
lty Insurance  coverage  In  the  past  six 
months;  the  result  has  been  temporary  or 
permanent  elimination  of  municipal  serv- 
ices. 

The  mayor  of  CoUegevlUe.  Pa.,  shut  down 
the  local  police  force  In  December  when  cov- 
erage was  canceled.  They  were  taking  no 
prisoners  In  Lafayette  County.  Mo.,  for 
seven  weeks  because  the  county  board 
couldn't  get  llabUlty  coverage  (or  the  JaU. 
The  JaU  finally  Joined  a  self-Insurance  pool 
with  other  "nonrenewed"  counties  and  re- 
opened last  month.  Lacking  llabUlty  cover- 
age, Denver  has  banned  aU  sleds  and  tobog- 
gans from  pubUc  parks  In  that  winter  sporU 
capital.  The  city  councU  (eared  a  crippling 
llabUlty  Judgment  If  a  sledder  were  injured 
on  city  snow. 

The  federal  government  Is  maiiUy  self-In- 
sured. But  federal  agencies,  too.  have 
changed  or  curtaUed  functions  and  services 
because  of  the  threat  of  UabUity. 


•  This   'buUet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  thit  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  father  then  spoken,  by  s  Member  of  d>e  House  on  the  floor. 
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At  Yellowstone,  for  example,  rangers  have 
dOMd  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  famous  park 
to  keep  people  away  from  grizzly  bears.  This 
was  done  partly  to  protect  the  bears,  partly 
to  protect  park  visitors  and  partly  to  protect 
the  government  from  liability  actions. 

The  National  Park  Service  already  faces  a 
Uabillty  suit  brought  by  a  hiker  who  was 
mauled  by  a  grtely  In  Glacier  National  Park 
in  1984. 

"If  they  lose  that  suit.  I'm  afraid  they  re 
going  to  take  all  the  grizzlies  out  of  Yellow- 
stone and  Glacier  and  ship  them  to  Alaska." 
said  Terry  Anderson,  an  economist  and  nat- 
uralist at  Montana  SUte  University. 
"They've  spent  years  trying  to  save  the  griz- 
zly in  YeUowstone.  and  now  a  lawsuit  could 
undo  the  whole  program." 

The  expansion  of  personal,  corporate  and 
governmental  liability  and  the  contraction 
of  Insurance  have  a  salutary  effect  in  one 
regard:  the  liability  crisis  Is  making  the 
United  SUtes  a  safer  country. 

"The  evolution  of  the  substantive  law  .  .  . 
has  brought  safety  to  the  living  standards 
of  America  and  created  the  highest  safety 
standards  In  the  world."  Sen.  Ernest  P.  Hol- 
llngs(D..  S.Osald. 

A  familiar  example  of  the  increasing  con- 
cern for  public  safety  Is  the  demise  of  an 
American  tradition  caUed  "happy  hour." 
Fewer  and  fewer  bars  hold  out  the  lure  of 
cheap  or  free  drinks  to  attract  customers 
during  the  af teriioon  drive  home  from  work; 
bar  owners  are  afraid  to  have  happy  hours 
because  they  might  be  held  lUble  for  enor- 
mous damages  if  a  customer  drives  off 
drunk  and  causes  an  accident. 

The  development  and  expansion  of  the 
bartender's  responsibility  for  his  customers' 
accidents  demonstrates  the  kind  of  growth 
that  has  occurred  throughout  liability  law. 

The  basic  concept  traces  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  automobile.  A  few  progressive 
sUte  legislatures  enacted  sUtutes  known  as 
"dram  shop "  law  ("dram  shop"  Is  an  old 
English  term  for  bar)  requiring  an  limkeep- 
er  to  pay  damages  to  the  victim  of  a  crash 
caused  by  a  driver  who  left  the  bar  drunk. 
The  rationale  was  that  the  negligent  bar 
owner  might  have  a  "deeper  pocket"  than 
the  customer  and  was  thus  in  better  posi- 
tion to  compensate  an  accident  victim. 

Once  unusual,  this  form  of  third-party  li- 
ability now  applies  in  nearly  every  state;  in 
many  jurisdictions  (Including  the  District  of 
Columbia).  Judges  have  Imposed  the  liability 
even  where  the  legislature  has  not  passed  a 
dram  shop  act. 

Initially  limited  to  bartenders,  the  scope 
of  the  liability  was  gradually  Increased  to 
cover  liquor  stores,  hotels  that  provide 
drinks  via  room  service,  businesses  that  host 
after-work  social  functions  and  Individuals 
who  let  guests  drive  away  intoxicated  from 
A  cocktail  party. 

IiUtially  restricted  to  automobile  acci- 
dents, "dram  shop  "  liability  was  extended  to 
cases  where  the  drunken  patron  shot  some- 
one In  the  bar.  then  to  shooting  cases  out- 
side. A  recent  treatise  in  American  Law  Re- 
ports Includes  a  long  roster  of  other  circum- 
stances where  the  third-party  liability  has 
been  appUed:  "fighting."  "starting  fire." 
"pushing  party  on  stairs."  "friendly  scuf- 
fle." "door  closed  on  finger"  and  so  on. 

Much  of  the  expanded  llabUlty— in  dram 
shop  cases  and  countless  others— has  been 
borne  by  Insurance  companies.  One  of  the 
explicit  messages  of  the  current  insurance 
shortage  Is  that  the  Insurers  are  no  longer 
willing  to  accept  continually  expanding  ll- 
abUlty. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Paced  with  reduced  llabUity  coverage,  gov- 
ernments and  businesses  are  taking  steps  to 
reduce  their  exposure. 

This  movement  has  prompted  the  emer- 
gence of  a  new  professional  discipline  called 
"risk  management."  Today  nearly  every 
large  business  and  every  governmental  body 
from  medium-size  on  up  employs  "risk  man- 
agers." Their  Job  Is  to  search  out  potential 
hazards  in  corporate  and  governmental  ac- 
tivities and  eliminate  the  risks  before  some- 
one gets  hurt  and  someone  else  gets  sued. 

You  can  see  the  results  everywhere.  Nex;, 
time  you're  In  a  hardware  store,  look  at  the 
complex  new  safety  switches  built  Into  vir- 
tually all  power  tools.  Next  time  you  enter  a 
hotel  room,  look  up  at  the  celling:  You'll  see 
sprinklers  and  sinoke  alarms  that  probably 
weren't  there  before  the  November  1980  fire 
at  the  MGM  Grand  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas  and 
the  large  liability  settlemenU  It  spawned. 
Next  time  you  see  a  delivery  truck  backing 
into  the  loading  alley,  listen  for  the  beep 
and  watch  for  a  "navigator"  on  the  street 
g\iiding  the  driver.  Many  trucking  firms  now 
refuse  to  let  their  drivers  back  up  unassist- 
ed, and  most  big  trucks  come  with  a 
"beeper"  that  sounds  a  warning  whenever 
the  transmission  is  put  into  reverse. 

The  resulte  of  such  "risk  management" 
initiatives  can  be  dramatic.  After  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  County,  N.C.,  set  up  a  risk 
management  agency  and  strong  safety  rules. 
Injuries  dropped  markedly.  The  county's 
workman's  compensation  bill  fell  52  percent 
In  four  years.  Its  auto  Uabillty  payments 
(for  accidente  caused  by  county  vehicles) 
feU  62  percent,  all  at  a  time  when  popula- 
tion and  county  services  were  growing. 

Nearly  every  observer  of  the  liability  crisis 
agrees  that  the  United  States  has  a  long 
way  to  go  in  improving  risk  management 
practices.  But  no  society  can  be  made  risk- 
free.  Accordingly,  insurance  remains  a  vital 
commodity  for  the  nation;  right  now,  it's  a 
commodity  in  acutely  short  supply.  The 
shortfall  will  be  felt  in  numerous  aspecU  of 
daUylife. 

""An  insurance  shortage,"  said  Robert 
Hunter  of  the  National  Insurance  Consum- 
ers Organization,  an  Alexandria-based  Inter- 
est group,  "Is  Just  as  critical  to  our  society 
as  an  oil  shortage.  Without  Insurance,  the 
whole  economy  just  grinds  to  a  halt." 
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TAX  BILL  PROVISION  COULD 
DISRUPT  VITAL  FEDERAL  PRO- 
GRAMS AND  AGENCIES 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  vntoniiA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  11,  1986 
Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  letter  which  my  col- 
league from  Maryland,  Mr.  [HOYERl,  and  my 
colleague  from  Virginia  in  the  other  Chamber, 
Mr.  Trible,  and  I  have  authored  on  a  very  se- 
rious problem  in  the  House-passed  tax  reform 

bill. 

I  ask  that  this  letter  to  Senate  Finance 
Committee  Chairman  BOB  Packwood  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues 
wtx)  are  concerned  about  the  efficient  and  ef- 
fective operation  of  Government  may  know  of 
the  potential  disruption  in  vital  Federal  pro- 
grams and  agencies  if  the  3-year  basis  recov- 
ery oile  is  changed  in  the  tax  reform  package. 


We  are  facing  a  crisis  in  Government  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  action  to  prevent 
a  mass  exodus  of  Government's  most  experi- 
enced personnel. 

House  op  RzpiiKSKinATivKS, 
Wathington,  DC.  March  4.  1986. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  In  foUow-up  to  previous  con- 
tacts regarding  proposed  changes  in  the  tax 
reform  legislation  in  the  three-year  basis  re- 
covery tax  rule,  we  are  enclosing  a  copy  of 
budget  estimates  provided  by  the  Senior  Ex- 
ecutives Association  as  you  requested.  We 
are  also  Including  Information  demonstrat- 
ing not  only  the  potential  budget  Impact  of 
such  a  measure  If  enacted,  but  also  the 
likely  program  disruption  In  several  vital 
federal  agencies.  We  have  Included  the  fol- 
lowing examples: 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  been  faced  with  de- 
clining rates  of  voluntary  compliance  among 
taxpayers.  Por  every  percentage  point  drop 
in  compliance  rates.  $6  bUlion  in  uncoUected 
revenue  is  lost.  Within  the  last  three 
months.  10  percent  of  the  top  executives  at 
the  IBS  have  left  the  Service  In  response  to 
the  annuity  tax  change  proposal.  Another 
10  percent  of  the  IRS  executives  have  indi- 
cated their  plans  to  retire  to  avoid  the  tax 
penalty  created  by  the  basis  recovery  rule 
change.  This  tax  proposal  could  further 
Impede  the  IRS'  efforts  to  enhance  compli- 
ance. 

The  director  of  personnel  at  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  has  indicated,  "I  can 
tell  you  that  our  employees  are  keenly 
aware  of  this  tax  rule  change  Issue  and  Indi- 
cations are  that  a  significant  number  would 
retire  to  avoid  the  changes.  These  are  offi- 
cers who  would  not  otherwise  be  leaving  at 
this  time.  The  potential  loss  of  experience 
In  our  Intelligence  cadre  and  senior  officer 
core  would  require  the  premature  elevation 
of  officers  who  would  lack  the  desirable 
degree  of  experience  to  equip  them  to 
handle  the  added  responsibilities  In  the 
same  manner  as  their  predecessors." 

The  Department  of  SUte  legislative  af- 
fairs office  reported:  "Over  70  percent  of 
our  Senior  Foreign  Service  employees  are  el- 
igible to  retire  ...  an  unusually  large 
number  of  SP8  retirements  In  the  first  half 
of  1986  would  unquestionably  strain  our 
ability  to  manage  the  department." 

The  Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  re- 
ported: "The  FBI's  abUity  to  carry  out  its 
mission  will  be  severely  hampered  if  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  those  employees  eligible 
to  retire  do  so  prior  to  July  1,  1986.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  employees  retiring  at 
one  time  will  result  in  a  severe  experience 
drain  which  will  take  several  years  to  over- 
come." 

According  to  the  attached  budget  esti- 
mates, if  a  surveyed  population  of  federal 
workers  within  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration is  used  as  an  indicator  of  how  many 
federal  employees  govemmentwlde  will 
retire,  the  cost  to  the  federal  retirement 
system  (not  Including  those  who  will  also 
Join  the  Social  Security  rolls.  Medicare  and 
other  retirement-associated  funds)  would 
exceed  $3.15  billion  In  outlays  for  retire- 
ment benefits  In  the  first  year.  Any  revenue 
Increase  from  the  tax  law  change  would  be 
more  than  negated.  The  change  could  also 
Jeopardize  certain  revenue-raising  activities 
at  the  IRS.  Savings  Bonds  Division  and  Cus- 
toms Service  while  hampering  the  mission 
of  vital  programs  at  the  FBI  and  other 
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agencies  because  of  the  leas  of  experienced 
personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  this  information 
helps  to  clarify  the  real  Issue  on  the  table. 
This  proposal  could  have  serious  ramifica- 
tions on  the  efficient  and  effective  oper- 
ation of  government  and  we  hope  you  will 
do  everything  possible  to  ensure  this  provi- 
sion Is  not  Included  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  any  forthcoming  tax  reform 
measure.  Gauging  from  the  niimber  of  em- 
ployees currently  poised  to  retire  by  July  1, 
1986,  because  of  this  provision.  It  Is  critical 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Indicate 
early  Its  Intention  on  this  issue. 
We  appreciate  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  8.  TmBU. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Framk  R.  Wolp, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Stbtt  H.  Hoyxk, 

Member  of  Congress. 


THE  TORT  LAW  CRISIS 

HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OP  PEIfltSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1986 
Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to 
bring  informatton  on  the  tort  law  crisis  to  the 
attentk)n  of  my  colleagues,  I  will,  from  time  to 
time,  be  including  various  pertinent  articles  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remartcs  section  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  tmst  my  col- 
leagues will  find  this  March  6,  1986,  Raymond 
Price  article  from  the  Washington  Times  of  in- 
terest. 
The  article  follows: 

TRB  LIABIUTT  LOTTKRT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

unai^e— It  wasn't— but  because  It  was  cost- 
ing the  company  too  much  to  defend  Itself 
against  lawsuits. 

Now,  cities  and  towns  are  finding  their  li- 
ability Insurance  premiums  tripled  and 
quadrupled.  This  means  Increased  taxes  and 
decreased  municipal  services.  Ski  operators 
are  being  driven  to  the  wall  by  insurance 
costs.  So  are  bar  and  restaurant  owners,  and 
even  commercial  fishermen. 

The  nationwide  explosion  of  Insurance 
rates  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry's own  fierce  competition  for  new 
business  during  the  period  of  high  Interest 
rates  a  few  years  ago.  In  order  to  get  premi- 
um Income  for  high-Interest  InvestmenU,  In- 
surers wrote  risky  policies  and  kept  premi- 
ums too  low.  But  this  Is  a  cyclical  phenome- 
non, which  would  right  Itself  In  time. 

More  fundamentally,  the  insurance  crisis 
is  one  that  we've  brought  on  ourselves. 

One  of  the  more  endearing  American 
traiU  Is  the  habit  of  siding  with  the  under- 
dog. But  underdogs  are  not  always  right, 
and  the  habit  can  become  downright  larce- 
nous—especially when  coupled  with  the 
popular  notion  that  deep  pockets  are  there 
to  be  picked. 

We  have  to  restore,  somehow,  the  old 
sense  of  Individual  responsibility:  the 
notion,  however  quaint,  that  if  I  slip  on  the 
sidewalk  and  break  my  arm.  It's  my  prob- 
lem. I  should  have  looked  where  I  was 
going.  The  first  thing  the  typical  American 
does  today  when  he  slips  on  a  sidewalk  Is  to 
call  a  lawyer,  in  the  hope  that  he  can  make 
a  killing.  It's  the  next  best  thing  to  winning 
the  lottery  and  not  that  much  different.  It's 
the  promise  of  something  for  nothing,  of 
riches  from  nowhere. 

The  costs  of  the  litigation  explosion  go  far 
beyond  soaring  insurance  premiums  and 
bloated  costs  of  everything  we  buy.  It  has 
changed  the  nature  of  our  society,  and 
changed  It  for  the  worse. 
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MANAGING  THE  DEBT  THE 
RIGHT  WAY 


Suddenly,  the  great  American  llabUlty  lot- 
tery Isn't  as  much  fun  as  It  used  to  l>e.  Its 
costs  are  coming  home. 

Sure,  people  still  dream  of  strik.ng  It  rich 
In  the  courts.  Newspaper  readers  still  are 
entranced  by  stories  atwut  $50  million 
damage  suits,  though  the  competition  Is 
such  that  a  publicity-seeking  plaintiff  may 
soon  have  to  demand  $50  billion  to  get  a 
real  headline.  Fathers  still  want  their 
daughters  to  become  lawyers  so  they  can 
get  on  the  gravy  train.  But  It's  dawning  on 
people  that  there  Is,  after  all,  no  free  lunch. 
The  $55  billion  that  America's  lawyers  got 
last  year  In  legal  fees  had  to  come  from 
somewhere.  Someone  had  to  pay  for  all 
those  multimillion-dollar  damage  settle- 
ments. The  insurance  business  Is  not  a 
public  charity. 

In  some  of  the  high-risk  medical  special- 
ties—notably obstetrics,  neurosurgery,  and 
anesthesiology— individual  premiums  for 
malpractice  coverage  now  reach  $100,000  a 
year  and  more.  Idanufacturers  have  been 
plunged  Into  a  legal  Jungle  of  often  bizarre 
product-liability  cases.  In  the  last  decade, 
while  the  numl)€r  of  medical  malpractice 
suits  doubled,  the  number  of  product-liabil- 
ity suits  Increased  tenfold. 

One  result  Is  that  major  pharmaceutical 
companies  are  pulling  back  from  vaccine  de- 
velopment; the  legal  risks  are  too  great.  And 
O.D.  Searle  &  Co.  recently  stopped  offering 
lU  widely  used  intrauterine  contraceptive 
device,    not    because    the    product    was 


We've  gone  from  a  presumption  of  good 
faith  to  a  presumption  of  bad  faith,  from  co- 
operation to  explolUtlon.  And  we've  been 
led  there  by  tort  lawyers  and  consumer  ac- 
tivists, telling  us  there's  a  scapegoat  for  ev- 
erything and  there's  a  pot  of  gold  In  the 
courtroom. 

If  you're  my  age,  you  remember  the  days 
when  the  natural  reaction  to  finding  some- 
one injured  and  bleeding  beside  the  road 
was  to  render  first  aid.  Now  It's  to  call  an 
ambulance  and  not  touch  the  Injured 
person  without  a  lawyer  present.  If  the  pa- 
tient dies  before  the  ambulance  gets  there, 
too  bad— but  at  least  you  won't  be  wiped  out 
by  a  damage  suit. 

In  the  real  world,  accldenU  happen. 
Behind  the  Utigatlon  explosion  also  lies  an 
auumption  that  life  U  meant  to  be  risk-free 
and  painless,  and  anything  that  causes  pain 
la  somebody  else's  fault  and  entitles  us  to 
compensation.  This  U  the  most  Insidious 
doctrine  of  all.  and  It's  no  wonder  that 
young  people  raised  on  It  fall  into  the  escap- 
ism of  drugs  and  the  bleakness  of  despair, 
life  Is  not  risk-free.  It  never  has  been.  It 
never  will  be.  and  those  who  ultimately  tri- 
umph over  lU  challenges  are  those  who 
don't  expect  It  to  be. 

The  nation's  lunge  into  lltlglousness  Is 
costing  us  heavily  In  our  pocketbooks.  But 
Its  greater  harm  may  be  to  our  spirit. 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

opimnraaoTA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 
Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unmanageable 
debt  is  a  critical  economic  problem,  whether 
that  debt  is  held  by  Third  Worid  countries  of 
American  farmers.  II  we  are  to  prevent  grave 
damage  to  our  economy,  we  must  solve  the 
problem  of  ttwse  debts. 

In  yesterday's  New  York  Times,  my  col- 
league on  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
Charles  Schumer,  wrote  an  excetleni 
column  on  how  to  respond  to  the  problems  ol 
Third  Worid  debt.  He  makes  the  salient  point 
that  austerity  programs,  intended  to  facilitate 
repayment  of  loans,  often  undercut  long-term 
economic  growth  He  also  suggests  measures 
that  would  deal  with  the  debt  problem  while 
fostering  growth  in  Third  Worid  economtes.  I 
am  happy  to  recommend  this  column  to  rtty 
colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  March  10. 
19851 
Easc  Up  on  Debtor  Natiohs 
(By  Charles  E.  Schumer) 
WASHiKOTOH.-Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
James  A.  Baker  3d  had  two  goals  in  mind 
when  he  announced  his  third-world  debt  re- 
payment plan  nearly  six  months  ago.  One 
was  to  increase  economic  growth  in  debtor 
countries.  The  second  was  to  Insure  full  re- 
payment of  the  debt  to  United  States  banks. 
But    the    International    debt    crisis    has 
reached  a  point  where  we  cannot  have  It 
both  ways. 

The  major  debtors  are  now  so  deeply  In 
the  hole  that  they  cannot  repay  the  banks 
without  ripping  apart  their  economic,  politi- 
cal and  social  fabric.  Indeed,  much  of  this 
debt  cannot  even  be  serviced  without  usurp- 
ing resources  crucial  to  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Thus,  we  are  forced  to  choose.  I  believe  It 
Is  In  our  long-term  InteresU  to  put  the  goal 
of  growth  above  the  goal  of  full  repayment. 
The  precariousness  of  this  debt  first  sur- 
faced In  1982  when  Mexico  publicly  admit- 
ted It  owed  more  money  than  It  could  repay. 
And,  for  a  time.  It  stopped  repaying.  Howev- 
er, the  AdmlnUtratlon  and  the  banks  went 
to  great  lengths  to  deny  that  a  debt  crisis 
existed.  The  fiction  of  repayment  was  main- 
talned— first  in  Mexico,  then  Argentina, 
then  Brazil,  and  then  in  almost  all  the  key 
debtor  countries— by  having  banks  lend  new 
money,  which  was  recycled  back  to  the 
banlcs  as  Interest  on  prior  debt. 

Between  1976  and  1983,  Latin  American 
countries  borrowed  an  additional  $220  bil- 
lion in  new  loans  but  used  nearly  80  percent 
of  this  to  repay  old  loans.  In  exchange  for 
the  new  loans,  third  world  countries  were 
told  to  carry  out  International  Monetary 
Fund  austerity  programs  that  slashed  gov- 
ernment spending,  decreased  wages,  bank- 
rupted entrepreneurs  and.  In  general,  fueled 
a  growing  social  volcano. 

Then,  In  October  1986,  Mr.  Baker  pro- 
posed $29  billion  In  new  lending  to  15  major 
debtors  over  the  next  three  years.  The 
public-relations  blitz  accompanying  his  pro- 
posal seemed  to  Indicate  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's thinking  had  undergone  radical  re- 
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visions:  The  debt  crtste  w«a  suddenly  real: 
debtors  were  to  be  helped  u  a  group  r»ther 
than  cmse  by  case;  "sustained  growth"  was 
to  replace  wrenching  economic  austerity. 

Now  that  the  fanfare  has  quieted,  it  is 
plain  that  the  Baker  plan  Is  too  little  and 
too  late.  The  »9.7  billion  a  year  In  new  lend- 
ing proposed  for  the  15  key  debtors  pales  In 
comparison  to  the  $45  billion  these  coun- 
tries owed  in  1985  in  interest  paymenU 
alone.  More  important,  the  decline  in  Latin 
America's  per  capita  Income  (15  percent 
since  1982)  carries  potentially  serious  social 
conse<iuences.  At  this  point,  squeezing  any 
more  money  from  debtor  nations  may  help 
the  balance  sheeU  of  the  banks,  but  It  will 
surely  prove  harmful  to  our  own  geopoliti- 
cal Interests. 

Third  world  debt  is  simply  unpayable  as 
structured.  We  cannot  continue  to  ask 
debtor  countries  to  ruin  their  economies  by 
putting  all  their  dollars  into  debt  repay- 
ment. But  we  also  cannot  pass  the  full 
burden  bsck  to  the  banks,  thereby  risking 
widespread  financial  InsUbUlty.  Nor.  in  this 
era  of  $200  billion  budget  deficits,  can  we 
expect  the  United  SUtes  Government  to 
foot  the  biU. 

What  is  needed  is  a  creative  solution 
under  which  the  burden  is  shared  among  de- 
botors.  banks  and  governments,  a  solution 
that  turns  Mr.  Baker's  rhetoric  into  con- 
crete action. 

First,  the  United  States  Government 
should  determine  how  much  of  the  $970  bil- 
lion third  would  Jebt  can  realistically  be 
repaid  and  how  much  has  been  bloated  to 
unrecognizable  proportions  as  a  result  of  re- 
scheduling heaped  upon  rescheduling.  Ex- 
perts agree  that  third  world  countries,  on 
average,  could  afford  to  channel  a  maxi- 
mum of  25  percent  of  export  earnings  to 
loan  repayment.  Capping  repayment  at  25 
percent  of  exports  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  some  long-term  growth  and  stabili- 
ty to  debtor  countries. 

How  will  the  banks  absorb  the  losses  from 
reductions  in  debt  service  payments?  In  line 
with  the  average  discount  at  which  banks 
are  currently  reselling  some  of  their  third 
world  debt,  banks  could  write  off  approxi- 
mately 30  cents  on  each  dollar  of  their  loans 
as  nonperforming.  The  banks  would  also 
stretch  out  repayment  periods  and  lower  in- 
terest rates  on  the  remaining  debt,  thereby 
allowing  debtor  nations  to  adopt  more  man- 
ageable repayment  schedules.  Meanwhile, 
the  United  States  Government  must  help 
ease  the  banks'  pain  by  allowing  writedowns 
over  long  periods  of  time  and  by  urging  reg- 
ulators to  be  flexible. 

Such  a  solution  would  further  the  inter- 
ests of  all  three  parties.  Latin  America  will 
grow.  Banks  will  not  collapse  and,  in  fact, 
will  gain  sUbUity  becuse  the  market  will  ap- 
plaud their  efforts  to  reflect  the  true  value 
of  their  loans.  And  a  major  threat  to  our 
own  national  security— the  growing  instabil- 
ity of  Latin  America— would  be  eliminated. 


COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICES  FOR 
TEENS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALirORIf  lA 
IH  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1986 

Mr.  MILLER  o<  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Select  Conwnrttee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families,  which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  re- 
cently issued  a  tinwly  report  on  "Teenage 
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Pregnancy:  What  Is  Being  Done?,  A  Stated- 
State  Look." 

The  fir>dings  are  noteworthy,  and  indicate 
that  costs  are  high  to  teens,  ttieir  children, 
and  govemmerrts.  But  what  is  more  startling  is 
ttiat  ttiere  is  a  lack  of  commitment  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Oniy  seven  States  have  funded,  or  plan  to 
fund,  new,  rrtore  extensive  services  to  prevent 
Of  intervene  in  teen  parenthood.  Less  than 
half  tt>c  States  report  having  either  a  special 
task  force  or  an  initiative  related  to  pregnancy 
arxl  parenting  among  youth. 

From  site  visits,  testimony,  and  ttie  results 
of  our  survey,  the  Select  Committee  learned 
atxxjt  programs  that  work.  A  schooi-tjased 
comprehensive  health  clinic  whtch  we  visited 
in  St  Paul  has  reduced  the  teen  birth  rate  by 
50  percent  and  has  dramatically  reduced  ttie 
repeat  pregnancy  and  school  dropout  rate. 
Other  programs  in  Dallas,  Kansas,  and  Chica- 
go have  had  similar  results. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Janet 
Hardy,  professor  emeritus  of  pediatrics  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine. 
Dr.  Hardy  highlights  additkxwd  dramatK  evi- 
defKe  that  programs  of  tfiis  type  are  making  a 
difference. 

Their  pregnancy  preventkxi  program  linked 
a  large  junior  and  a  large  senior  high  school  in 
Baltimore  with  a  nearby  storefront  health 
dinic.  This  effort  resulted  in  an  actual  delay  in 
the  onset  of  sexual  activity  among  students  at 
tt>e  two  schools,  and  reduced  the  pregnancies 
amor>g  your>g  women  in  ttie  sctxx)ls  t)y  26 
percent  Meanwhile,  pregnancies  actually  in- 
creased by  50  percent  in  control  schools 
wtiich  offered  no  services. 

The  mounting  evidence  that  accessible 
comprehensive  services  for  teens  can  make  a 
differerK»  reaffirms  my  commitment  to  pro- 
moting this  preventive  approach.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislatkxi,  H.R.  2867,  "The  ChiW  Care 
Opportunities  for  Families  Act  of  1985,"  which 
contains  an  important  provision  to  fund 
school-kxated  compretiensive  service  centers 
that  wouW  provide  a  range  of  services  to 
teens,  including  health  care,  employment,  and 
academk:  counseling,  parenting  educatkxi, 
and  child  care  for  teen  parents. 

I  have  included  the  text  of  Dr.  Hardy's  letter 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  note  of  her 
thoughtful  observations  on  the  root  of  the 
problem,  and  on  successful  solutions. 
Thk  JofOf s  Hopkins  Hospital, 

DEPAKTHZirr  OP  Pediatrics, 

February  14.  1986. 
Hon.  George  Miller, 

Chairman.  House  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth  and  Families. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  CoNCRBSSitAii  Millkr:  I  have  read 
two  brief  press  reports  describing  the  report 
on  Teen  Pregnancy  prepared  for  your  Com- 
mittee. I  wo«ild  like  to  express  my  support 
for  the  stand  that  "the  human  and  fiscal 
costs  to  all  are  unaccepUble."  The  resiilts  of 
over  ten  years'  work  In  developing  compre- 
hensive programs  for  pregnant  and  parent- 
ing teens  and,  more  recently,  primary  preg- 
nancy prevention  programs  In  collaboration 
with  schools  are  l)Oth  encouraging  and  ex- 
tremely depressing.  They  are  encouraging 
because  our  research  shows  that  much  can 
be  accomplished  to:  1)  Improve  pregnancy 
outcome  and  rehabilitate  teen  parenta;  and 
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2)  prevent  pregnancy  from  occurring.  Such 
Intervention  is  cost-effective,  both  In  the 
short  and  long  term.  Most  of  the  young 
people  are  good  to  work  with,  wanting  for 
themselves  and  their  children  the  things  we 
want  for  our  children  and  grandchildren.  I.e. 
a  useful  education,  a  Job  with  a  reasonably 
stable  future  and  family  formation. 

Several  aspects  are  depressing  and  of  deep 
concern.  In  my  view,  we  are  creating,  in  our 
inner-cities  and  pockets  of  rural  poverty,  an 
"underclass"  characterized  by  female  single 
parent  families,  chronic  welfare  dependency 
and  an  Intergenerational  pattern  of  teenage 
pregnancy  and  chlldl>earlng.  Our  studies 
show  that  among  inner-city  black  adoles- 
cent mothers.  69%  did  not  want  to  be  preg- 
nant and  20%  were  uncertain.  Only  11% 
wanted  to  he  pregnant.  Because  of  igno- 
rance, lack  of  resources,  poor  role  models 
and  the  characteristics  of  normal  adolescent 
behavior,  the  children  in  these  families  are 
poorly  parented.  The  result  Is  frequent  ill- 
ness and  accident,  and  sut>-optlmal  cognitive 
and  psycho-social  development.  Bill  Moyer's 
CBS  program.  "The  Vanishing  Black 
Family. "  showed  all  too  clearly  the  long 
term  results.  Our  own  studies  support  this 
picture  and  show  that  in  many  ways  and  In 
similar  economic  circumstances,  whites  ex- 
perience the  same  problems  as  blacks. 

An  even  more  depressing  aspect  of  the 
Baltimore  situation  is  that  we  are  losing 
ground.  Between  1976,  when  the  John  Hop- 
kins Adolescent  Pregnancy  and  Parenting 
Program  began,  and  1982.  we  were  highly 
successful  in  helping  yoimg  mothers  to  com- 
plete their  schooling,  get  and  keep  good  Jobs 
and  avoid  unwanted  ""repeat"  pregnancies. 
We  have  some  young  women  from  that  era 
who  are  school  teachers,  x-ray  technicians, 
computer  progranuners,  nurses,  nutrition- 
ists, policewomen,  and  meml>er3  of  the 
Armed  Services.  However,  the  ever  decreas- 
ing availability,  since  1982,  of  subsidized  day 
care,  special  programs  in  the  schools.  Job 
training  and  the  like  and.  above  all,  of  entry 
level  Jobs  for  teenagers,  has  made  rehabili- 
tation of  teen  mothers  ever  more  difficult. 
Depression  and  despair  has  become  more 
frequent,  eroding  motivation  to  remain  in 
school.  For  some,  chronic  welfare  dependen- 
cy offers  the  only  hope  for  survival. 

Teenage  pregnancy  is  not  a  racial  prob- 
lem, it  is  a  poverty  problem  with  lack  of  In- 
formation and  resources  exacerbating  the 
basic  problem  that  the  normal  characteris- 
tics of  adolescence  are  the  antithesis  of 
those  required  for  raising  children.  The 
problem  is  not  helped  by  the  media,  popular 
music  and  advertising,  all  of  which  provide  a 
heavy  diet  of  glamourized  sex  without  men- 
tioning the  hazards  of  pregnancy  and  sexu- 
ally transmitted  disease. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  data  from  current  stud- 
ies prepared  for  the  Maryland  Legislature.  I 
would  l)e  happy  to  provide  a  copy  of  the 
final  report  which  should  l>e  completed  by 
the  end  of  March,  If  It  might  be  useful  to 
the  Committee. 

I  would  be  deeply  appreciative  of  a  copy  of 
the  Report  on  Teen  Pregnancy  of  your 
Committee  if  it  is  available. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Janet  B.  Harot,  M.D.C.M., 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Pediatrics. 
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A  NEW  TCX)L  IN  OUR  NATION'S 
WAR  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IH  TH«  HOUSK  OF  RSPRISENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1988 
Mr.  MARKEY.   Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  a 
month  ago  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  opened 
its  first  Blue  Lightning  Joint  Marine  Interdtctton 
Command  Center  [J-MIIC]  in  Miami.  FL 

The  center,  built  by  emptoyees  of  RCA's 
Automated  Systems  Division  in  Burlington, 
MA,  aided  in  its  first  dmg  bust  within  12 
days— resulting  in  the  arrest  of  three  suspect- 
ed dnjg  smugglers  and  the  capture  of  35,000 
pounds  of  marijuana. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  wtiteh  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Miami  HerakJ  describing  the  first 
success  of  this  new  weapon  in  our  Nation's 
war  on  drugs.  The  Customs  Servwe  and  the 
empioyees  of  RCA  Buriington  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  hard  work  and  persever- 
ance in  bringing  J-MIIC  online  less  than  a 
year  after  Congress  initially  authorized  funding 
for  this  program. 
The  article  folk>ws: 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Feb.  23. 19861 

New  Drug  Command  Post  Makes  First 

Bust 

(By  Richard  Wallace) 

The  drug  war's  new,  high-technology  Blue 

lightning  Command  Center  struck  for  the 

first  time  Saturday. 

Using  computer-enhanced  signals  l>eamed 
from  an  AerosUt  radar  balloon  overlooking 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Customs  Service  spe- 
cialists In  downtown  Miami  coordinated  the 
movements  of  federal  vessels  to  Intercept 
two  alleged  drug  smuggling  lx>ats  off  Maroo 
Island  In  pre-dawn  darkness. 

Three  men  from  Marathon  were  arrested 
and  35.000  pounds  of  marijuana  were  seized. 
Customs  authorities  said. 

The  operation  began  Friday  night  when 
"they  started  tracking  several  vessels  about 
60  miles  west  of  Marco  Island,"  Customs 
spokeswoman  Kitty  Pryor  said. 

"We  try  to  keep  track  of  commercial  ves- 
sels, cruise  ships  and  freighters  that  go 
through  the  Gulf  and  around  the  east  coast 
of  Florida."  said  Michael  Wewers,  director 
of  the  Blue  Lightning  center,  also  somewhat 
more  bureaucratlcally  called  the  Joint 
Marine  Interdiction  Command  Center. 

Movements  of  shrimping  and  other  fish- 
ing vessels  also  are  closely  monitored, 
Wewers  said. 

■"You  want  to  look  for  something  that 
might  be  out  of  the  ordinary.  It  might  be  a 
couple  of  Ixjats  meeting  one  another,  lying 
aside  one  another  for  a  period  of  time, 
then— In  this  case— heading  directly  back 
Into  contlnentlal  U.S.  waters,"  Wewers  said. 
Federal  vessels— several  Customs  craft  and 
a  41-foot  Coast  Guard  cutter— were  directed 
toward  an  Intercept  point  about  26  miles 
south  of  Marco  Island,  Pryor  said. 

Three  Customs  agents  at>oard  a  36-foot 
"go-fast"  txiat  approached  the  AlakatsL  a 
S8-foot  crab  boat  at  about  4:15  a.m.,  Pryor 
said.  The  agents  could  smell  marijuana 
before  they  actually  saw  any  contraband, 
she  said. 

As  one  of  the  Customs  men  prepared  to 
board  the  AlakaUi,  another  crab  boat  sud- 
denly approached  the  Customs  l)oat,  bear- 
ing down  as  If  to  ram  It,  Pryor  said. 
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The  Customs  craft  swerved  away,  then 
began  chasing  the  second  crab  Ixiat,  the  45- 
foot  Fast  and  Easy,  Pryor  said.  Other  U.S. 
vessels  In  the  Impromptu  task  force  Joined 
in  the  pursuit,  which  ended  when  shots 
were  fired  across  the  Fast  and  Easys  bow, 
Pryor  said.  The  crab  boat's  crew,  mean- 
whUe,  had  been  Jettisoning  bales  of  marijua- 
na Into  the  sea. 

The  only  hitch  In  the  operation  occurred 
when  federal  agenU  returned  to  the  Ala- 
katsl,  Pryor  said.  No  one  was  aboard,  al- 
though a  marijuana  cache  was,  she  said.  It 
Is  believed  that  a  still  another  vessel  picked 
up  the  two  men  who  had  t>een  on  the  Ala- 
kaUi. 

Wewers  nevertheless  was  pleased  with  the 
resulU  of  the  first  drug-smuggling  Interdic- 
tion coordinated  by  the  command  center, 
which  began  operation  less  than  two  weeks 
ago.  It  would  have  tieen  virtually  impossible 
to  recognize,  track  and  Intercept  the  suspect 
vessels  without  a  sophisticated  command 
and  communications  system,  he  said. 

Wewers  did  not  dlvxilge  aU  of  the  teUtale 
patterns  of  activity  that  tip  off  radar  ob- 
servers that  certain  vessels  should  become 
Interdiction  targets. 

"It  comes  from  years  of  developing  intelli- 
gence and  scenarios  that  smugglers  have 
used,"  Wewers  said. 

According  to  Customs  authorities,  the 
three  Marathon  men  arrested  were  the  cap- 
tain of  the  AlakaUl,  Warren  Edward  Wood, 
42;  Gary  Lee  Dlvely,  38;  and  Barton  Eugene 
Mavlty.  27. 

All  three  were  charged  with  smuggling 
marijuana,  conspiracy  to  smuggle  it,  and 
with  possession  with  Intent  to  distribute  It, 
Pryor  said.  Wood  also  was  charged  with  as- 
saulting a  federal  officer  because  of  the  al- 
leged ramming  attempt,  she  said. 


REBUILDING  HAITI 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
Ut  THI  HOUSE  OF  mPRESEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  11,  19»8 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
longstanding  interest  in  Haiti,  the  poorest 
country  of  our  hemisphere.  A  recent  column  in 
the  New  York  Times  by  Heyward  Isham,  a 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Haiti,  caught  my 
attention.  Countries  such  as  Haiti  have  a  built- 
in  ctieap  force  of  manpower  which  can  be 
used  for  the  national  economic  reconstiijction 
of  the  county:  that  force  is  the  Army. 

One  of  Ambassador  Isham's  points  is  that 
the  new  government  might  be  able  to  change 
the  principal  duty  of  the  Haitian  Army  from  a 
Pretorian  Palace  Guard  to  battaltons  for  rural 
reconstruction  activities.  Some  of  the  training 
for  such  a  force  could  come  from  the  U.S. 
Navy,  whteh  has  large  experience  in  such  6- 
vilian  engineering  units.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
this  idea  to  be  provocative  and  attractive.  I 
commend  this  article  to  all  my  colleagues  who 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
very  poor  Caribbean  neighbor. 

The  article  foltows: 
Federal  Symbols  Are  Mortar  por  BtnLDnfO 
Haiti 
(By  Heyward  Isham) 

Washihoton.- Haiti's  new  Government 
will  need  substantial  international  help 
quickly  as  It  digs  out  of  the  mess  left  by  the 
Duvaller  dlcUtorshlp.  With  or  without  that 
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aid,  the  transitional  Government  would  find 
It  enormously  useful  to  harness  Haitians'  re- 
spect for  the  traditional  symbols  of  their 
culture. 

When  the  Duvaller  dlcUtorshlp  was  de- 
posed earlier  this  month,  reports  from  Port- 
au-Prince  focused  on  the  general  Jubilation 
and  the  acts  of  revenge  taken  against  Duva- 
llerist  henchmen.  Relatively  unnoticed, 
however,  was  what  happened  to  a  pair  of 
Duvallerlst  monuments— the  sarcophagus 
housing  the  remains  of  "Papa  Doc."  Fran- 
clos  Duvaller.  and  a  gigantic  cross  that  he 
had  erected,  soon  after  taking  power,  on  a 
hillside  overlooking  the  harbor. 

In  the  municipal  cemetery,  the  crowds 
breached  the  Duvaller  tomb,  unearthed 
whatever  Presidential  relics  they  could  find 
and  paraded  the  bones  In  an  Impromptu 
Mardi  Gras  celebration.  Doubtless,  they  re- 
called how  Papa  Doc,  a  megalomaniac  phy- 
sician-ethnologist, had  long  ago  adopted  the 
black  clothing  and  forbidding  demeanor  of 
Baron  Samedi.  the  spirit  of  death  in  the 
voodoo  pantheon.  The  dancing  and  incanta- 
tions earlier  this  month  marked  the  formal 
rejection  of  any  hold  Baron  Samedi  might 
still  have  had  on  the  Haitian  imagination. 

Making  its  way  to  the  quiet  suburb  of  Bel 
Air.  the  crowd  pulled  down  the  oversized 
crucifix,  reduced  It  to  kindling  and  set  the 
wood  ablaze.  No  trace  was  to  l)e  left  of  the 
elder  Duvaller's  bogus  efforts  to  Identify 
himself  with  the  worlds  spiritual  leaders. 
Both  actions  suggest  that  Haitians  poaseas  a 
finely  tuned  sense  of  how  symlx>ls  can  be 
used,  and  abused.  In  the  exercise  of  power. 
Symbols  also  played  a  key  role  In  the 
gradual  development,  since  the  early  1970's. 
of  an  organized  resistance  to  the  Duvaller 
regime.  Courageous  Journalists  and  radio 
broadcasters,  the  more  enlightened  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  rural  clergy  and  even 
the  voodoo  priesthood  passed  the  same  mes- 
sage: Mr.  Duvaller  had  sold  himself  to  the 
Devil.  Haiti's  ruinous  sUte,  the  voodoo 
priests  (houngans)  said,  was  a  sign  that  the 
cruel,  violent  spirits  (the  petro  loas)  had 
gained  the  ascendancy,  while  the  benevo- 
lent spirits  (rada  loas)  had  returned  to 
Africa.  They  would  come  back  only  when 
Mr.  Duvaller  was  out. 

A  number  of  the  measures  taken  by  Gen. 
Henri  Namphy's  transitional  Government- 
including  the  restoration  of  the  pre-Duva- 
ller  blue  and  red  flag— reflect  an  awareness 
of  such  psychological  factors.  The  Govern- 
ment might  consider  making  use  of  three 
other  Important  symlxjls. 

In  the  Insalubrious  cells  and  Interrogation 
rooms  of  Port  Dlmanche,  real  or  Imaginary 
enemies  of  the  Duvallers  were  tortured  or 
left  to  rot  In  solitary  confinement.  It  should 
be  destroyed,  and  the  site  should  be  left 
fallow  or  made  a  memorial  to  political  pris- 
oners. Certainly,  the  name  Fort  Dlmanche 
ought  to  be  extinguished. 

The  National  Palace  is  a  vast,  white- 
washed structure  that  seems  to  anesthetlse 
many  of  Its  occupanU  against  Haitian  reali- 
ties. The  Namphy  Government  may  find 
much  of  this  regal  space  redundant.  Could 
not  part  of  the  structure  l>e  converted  to 
serve  the  country's  pressing  humanitarian 
needs?  Remodeled  and  properly  staffed, 
whole  wings  of  the  palace  might  lend  them- 
selves to  Intensive  training  In  health  care, 
family  planning,  literacy  programs  and  as- 
sistance to  small  farmers. 

Under  the  Duvallers,  the  national  defense 
forces  became  an  instrument  for  personal 
protection,  extortion  and  Intimidation  as 
well  as  a  crushing  burden  on  the  treasury. 
Haiti's  new  Government,  with  a  radically 
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different  concept  of  n*tlon»l  economic  re- 
quirements and  a  more  reallatlc  assessment 
of  security  needs,  might  consider  dedicating 
aoldlen  to  tasks  of  niral  reconstruction. 
Mobile  engineering  unlta  patterned  after 
the  United  SUtes  Navy's  Seabees  could  be 
deployed  to  the  most  critically  affected 
parts  of  the  hinterland. 

This  work  of  economic  liberation  would  be 
an  appropriate  contemporary  echo  of  the 
ideals  inspiring  the  runaway  slave.  Haiti's 
equivalent  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  who  is 
memorialized  in  a  prominent  sUtue  In 
downtown  Port-au-Prince.  It  la.  like  so  many 
of  Haiti's  potent  symbols,  too  good  to  go  to 
waste. 
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In  closing  Sir  I  would  like  to  leave  you 
with  this  thought.  I'm  Just  an  average 
American  who  was  given  a  chance  to  serve 
my  country.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  major- 
ity of  Americans  would  serve  if  given  the  op- 
portunities I've  been  fortunate  to  have. 
Again  I  thank  you  for  your  talk  today  and 
your  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Tou 
do  Indeed  honor  me  Sir  and  I  pray  that  I 
can  live  up  to  the  praises  you  give  to  me. 


Marvh  11,  1986 


Marvh  11,  1986 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY  MIND  OF 
HERBERT  HAUPTMAN 


THE  "SELECT  PEW" 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CAUrORHIA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1986 
Mr.  DORNAN  ot  Calilomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  continually  impressed  at  the  dedication 
and  sense  of  duty  I  find  when  I  meet  with  ttie 
yoong  men  and  women  wfx)  so  proudly  wear 
the  uniform  of  this  great  country  of  ours.  I  re- 
centty  had  the  privilege  to  address  a  select 
group  of  young  Air  Force  officers  at  the  Pen- 
tagon where  I  talked  to  them  about  duty  and 
sacrifice.  One  captain  wrote  me  soon  after- 
ward and  his  letter  epitomizes  the  attitudes  I 
hear  from  all  who  serve— from  the  rawest  re- 
cruit to  the  most  seasoned  general— Army. 
Navy,  Marine,  Air  Force,  or  Coast  Guard. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  letter  with  my  col- 
leagues and  dedicate  it  to  all  the  young  men 
and  women  who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  For  they  clearly  are  the 
"select  few"  who  stand  vigilant  protecting  our 
freedoms. 
The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Dorj»ah:  First.  I'd  like  to  thank 
you  for  taking  time  out  of  your  busy  sched- 
ule to  speak  to  the  ASTRA  officers  today.  I 
was  moved  by  your  talk  and  spent  my  noon 
hour  Jogging  and  reflecting  on  your  talk.  As 
a  fellow  Califomian  I  was  proud  that  my 
state  has  such  a  distinguished  man  repre- 
senting us  in  the  House. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  called  one  of  the 
"select  few"  by  you  sir.  I  do  not  think  of 
myself  in  those  terms  however.  Rather  I 
consider  myself  very  fortunate  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  serve  my  country  as  an  Air 
Force  officer  and  pilot.  It  is  an  honor  and 
privilege  for  me  to  serve  this  country.  To  me 
there  is  no  greater  cause  on  this  earth  than 
freedom.  It  is  a  gift  entrusted  to  me  by  my 
forefathers.  They  paid  dearly  for  this  gift. 
One  need  only  visit  Arlington  Cemetery  to 
realize  the  liigh  price  of  freedom.  It  is  truly 
an  honor  for  me  to  be  a  part  of  the  officer 
corps  whose  ranks  once  Included  these 
heroes.  I  can  only  hope  my  small  part  will 
help  to  preserve  the  gift  of  freedom  for  the 
next  generation  of  Americans. 

I'm  fortunate  in  another  way  Mr.  Doman. 
I've  flown  to  other  countries  and  had  a 
chance  to  take  a  good  look  around.  I've  seen 
the  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  they 
questioned  me  about  my  country.  Their  eyes 
told  me  how  lucky  I  am  to  l)e  an  American. 
I've  seen  the  poverty  and  conditions  these 
people  endure.  How  lucky  I  am  to  live  in  the 
VS.  Travel  the  world  and  it  Is  very  evident 
bow  rare  this  gift  of  freedom  is. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  HKW  TORK 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  pride 
that  all  residents  in  the  Buffalo  area  feel  about 
one  of  our  own  winning  the  1985  Not)el  Prize 
for  chemistry.  Dr.  Hertert  Hauptman  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  mapping  the  atomK;  structure  of 
the  molecule— basic  research  that  Is  vital  to 
understanding  how  the  human  body  works  or 
doesn't  work.  Dr.  Hauptman  is  executive  vice- 
president  and  research  director  of  the  Medical 
Foundation  of  Buffalo  and  research  professor 
of  biophysical  sciences  at  the  State  University 
of  Buffakj. 

The  lollowtng  article  on  Dr.  Hauptman  was 
written  by  Charies  Anzalone  and  appeared  in 
the  Buffak)  News  on  February  23,  1986. 
Thk  Eztraoroimart  MufD  or  Habbit 

HAUraCAM 

Call  it  the  Golden  Moment,  the  split 
second  when  the  hairs  on  the  back  of  your 
neck  stand  on  end  and  a  tingle  creases  the 
spine.  Every  scientist  working  on  a  problem 
has  experienced  it.  It's  protiably  the  closest 
any  of  us.  even  if  our  name  is  Herl)ert  A. 
Hauptman.  is  going  to  come  to  true  magic. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  watching  the  pieces 
fit  together,  of  being  on  the  right  track. 
Then  comes  the  scary  part.  Questions  that 
once  looked  insoluble  l)ecome  clear.  Prob- 
lems that  once  seemed  Impossible  l)ecome 
elementary.  Fallible  human  beings  running 
into  their  own  limitations  suddenly  become 
fortune-tellers. 

One  of  Hauptman's  colleagues  compared 
It  to  the  Mexican  hat  dance.  The  dancer 
moves  closer  and  closer,  and  then,  in  that 
one  beautiful  moment,  stomps  the  hat. 

This  U  what  happened  to  Herbert  Haupt- 
man. More  than  30  years  ago,  in  a  small 
computer  room  a  block  from  the  White 
House  at  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  he  had 
the  ultimate  Golden  Moment,  one  that  even 
eclipses  winning  the  Nobel  Prize.  After 
dancing  around  it  for  years  and  years, 
Hauptman  finally  stomped  the  hat. 

Hauptman  and  Jerome  Karle,  who  dec- 
ades later  would  share  the  prize  with  him. 
were  watching  a  primitive  IBM  computer 
cough  out  paper  with  clues  on  the  structure 
of  a  simple  molecule  caUed  colemanlte.  The 
men  had  developed  a  mathematical  formula 
they  hoped  would  help  them  to  map  the 
atomic  structure  of  a  molecule.  Like  a  me- 
chanic working  on  a  car  engine,  understand- 
ing the  structure  of  the  molecule  eventually 
would  help  scientists  know  why  the  human 
body  behaves  the  way  it  does  and  how  to 
alter  that  reaction  to  help  treat  Illnesses. 

On  the  paper  coming  out  of  the  computer 
was  a  graph  representing  the  microscopic  di- 
mensions of  the  molecule  of  colemanlte,  a 


mineral  that  contains  boron,  which,  among 
other  things.  Is  used  in  laundry  detergents. 
Every  so  often,  the  computer  left  a  large 
numt>er  somewhere  on  the  graph,  some- 
thing that  caused  a  stir  among  Hauptman. 
Karle  and  three  others  from  the  geological 
survey  who  were  watching.  High  numbers 
meant  a  high  concentration  of  electrons  and 
could  designate  atoms.  If  the  high  numbers 
seemed  to  show  recognizable  groups  of 
atoms,  it  would  mean  the  calculations 
Hauptman  and  Karle  had  developed  to  de- 
termine colemanite's  molecular  structure 
worked. 

Before  long,  the  five  looking  over  each 
others'  shoulders  at  the  printouts  began  to 
see  the  numbers  they  were  looking  for. 
Howard  Evans,  a  crystal  structure  analyst 
for  the  geological  survey.  I>egan  to  recognize 
large  calcium  molectiles  from  the  numt>er8 
on  the  graph,  then  smaller  ones  showing 
boron  atoms  with  oxygen  atoms  in  the 
middle.  Finally,  Hauptman  and  Evans  say, 
they  spotted  numbers  showing  "nice  little 
tetrahedra"— oxygen  atoms  surrounding  a 
boron  atom.  Soon  after,  they  knew  Haupt- 
man and  Karle  had  figured  out  what  every- 
one else  had  thought  impossible. 

•'Lo  and  behold,  the  structure  materialized 
right  in  front  of  us."  Hauptman  says  dec- 
ades later.  "We  could  see  a  sensible  struc- 
ture there.  We  knew  all  those  mathematics 
we  had  done  really  worked." 

Hauptman  had  been  working  on  the  calcu- 
lations for  years.  Juggling  his  Job  with 
nights  at  home  during  which  he  split  his 
time  finishing  his  doctoral  thesis  and  taking 
care  of  his  yoimgest  daughter.  After  that, 
Hauptman.  Karle  and  another  worker  spent 
three  afternoons  a  week  for  several  weeks  in 
their  office  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Research  Lab- 
oratory actually  doing  the  calculations  of 
the  formula  they  had  developed. 

It  was  a  two-man  Job.  One  caUed  out  in- 
formation while  the  other  sat  with  pencil 
and  paper  follovrtng  the  recipe  of  the  formu- 
la by  doing  simple  multiplication  and  addi- 
tion. There  was  a  flaw  In  the  computer  work 
the  first  time  around,  and  it  had  to  be 
redone,  making  them  wait  a  month  later  to 
learn  whether  the  formula  was  valid. 

While  they  waited  for  the  final  computer 
data,  one  of  the  analysts  at  the  geological 
survey  half-kidded  him  about  the  possibility 
of  an  atomic  bomb  falling  on  them  and  can- 
celing the  need  for  the  computer  work. 

"Before  that  happens.  I  would  Just  like  to 
know  if  I  was  right. "  Hauptman  replied. 

Hauptman  was  right.  But  he  and  Karle 
paid  for  that  Golden  Moment  later,  present- 
ing their  revolutionary  findings  to  a  scien- 
tific community  that  doubted  the  validity  of 
their  work  and  often  was  hostile  to  them. 
Later,  a  warm  relationship  t)etween  the  two 
men  and  a  truly  great  collaboration  came  to 
an  end,  leaving  a  coolness  that  still  exists 
today. 

Still,  nothing  in  Hauptman's  recollection 
has  topped  that  excitement.  Not  a  life  filled 
with  finding  answers  when  most  people  are 
unable  to  understand  the  question.  Not  a 
handful  of  other  national  awards.  Not  even 
the  seven-ounce  gold  medallion  designating 
the  Nobel  Prize. 

"I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  it  was  probably 
the  most  exciting  movement  of  our  lives," 
he  says  now. 

Tou  are  now  in  the  general  ballpark  of 
the  mind  of  Herbert  Hauptman,  Buffalo's 
first  Nobel  laureate  ever,  who  has  searehed 
for  these  Golden  Moments  his  entire  life. 

The  facets  of  Hauptman's  mind  fit  togeth- 
er as  nicely  as  one  of  his  formulas  or  the 
stunning  geometric  patterns  he  makes  with 


stained  glaas.  Each  part  intimately  relates 
to  the  others.  These  mental  connections 
lead  to  solutions  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
spedallst. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  hla  mind  does  much 
more  than  any  Individual  part  could  have 
accomplished  on  its  own.  It  also  can  create 
beauty  that  even  those  who  cannot  follow 
everything  going  on  can  appreciate. 

But  this  is  not  easy  terrain.  The  esoteric 
workings  that  fill  his  life  have  isolated  him 
from  the  average  person,  an  isolation  that 
seems  to  be  a  source  of  lifelong  disappoint- 
ment for  him. 

Those  who  take  the  time  and  effort  to 
grapple  with  his  InteUect  will  find  a  man 
whose  work,  according  to  even  objective  ot>- 
servers.  can  compete  with  that  of  the  most 
notable  of  Nobel  laureates. 

They  also  will  find  someone  well  equipped 
to  be  a  worldwide  ambassador  for  Buffalo. 
The  awesome  attention  and  demands  on  his 
time  since  winning  the  Nobel  Prize  Oct.  16 
do  not  seem  to  have  turned  his  head. 

"Looking  around  the  lab."  says  one  of  hla 
colleagues  from  the  Medical  Foundation  of 
Buffalo,  of  which  he  has  been  executive  vice 
president  and  research  director  since  1672. 
"there  is  no  one  leas  impressed  with  the 
Nobel  Prize  than  him." 

This  should  not  be  surprising.  When  you 
have  uncovered  a  few  of  the  secrets  of  the 
universe  and  have  had  that  glorious  Golden 
Moment,  you  pretty  much  have  seen  it  all. 
Hauptman  has  the  Instincts  of  a  mathe- 
matician and  the  tenacity  of  a  bill  collector. 
When  Interviewed  by  an  NBC  broadcaster 
before  accepting  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Stock- 
holm, he  said  his  motivation  came  because 
he  Ijecomes  "olMessed"  with  the  problem. 
"It's  almost  an  addiction,"  he  said  on 
evening  network  news.  "It  takes  on  some- 
thing of  a  life  itself." 

He  may  not  call  it  that,  but  those  Golden 
Moments  during  which  the  answers  sudden- 
ly appear  hold  deep  pleasure  for  him. 

"You  might  get  to  a  point  where  you  don't 
know  how  to  proceed,"  he  says.  "But  there 
are  times  when  you  know  you've  seen  every- 
thing is  fitting  together  perfectly,  and  you 
know  it's  going  to  work  out. 

"It's  a  challenge  to  get  to  the  final  formu- 
las that  are  going  to  be  used.  It's  like  solving 
a  Jigsaw  puzzle  or  crossword  pumle.  It's  a 
feeling  like  you've  done  something,  when 
it's  finished,  but  I  think  this  is  more  impor- 
tant." 

Hauptman  complicates  this  treasure-hunt 
mentality  by  bringing  two  other  elements 
with  him.  First,  he  is  a  naathematiclan. 

A  staff  member  at  the  Medical  Founda- 
tion of  Buffalo  described  it  this  way.  "You 
and  I  go  out  and  count  seashells  one  day. 
Then  you  and  your  girlfriend  go  into  a 
meadow  and  count  daisies.  Then  your  girl- 
friend and  her  mother  go  to  the  store  and 
count  dresses. "  An  average  person  may  look 
at  that  and  ask  about  what  color  the  sea- 
shells  were  or  what  style  the  dresses  where, 
he  says.  A  mathematician  would  look  at 
that  and  ask  what  is  the  underlying  rule 
behind  those  three  functions.  In  the  case, 
the  common  rule  is  addition.  The  mathema- 
tician would  take  this  "addition,"  give  it  a 
symbol— perhaps  a  "  -h  "—  and  see  if  it  works 
elsewhere. 

This  is  why  Hauptman  and  Karle  became 
so  convinced  their  formula  was  right.  They 
found  a  law  as  steady  and  predlcUble  as 
simple  addition.  When  they  found  It  worked 
once,  they  have  every  reason  to  believe  It 
would  work  again  and  again. 

"These  laws  have  a  generality  over  and 
above   particulars,"   the   foundation   staff 
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member  says.  "The  laws  take  on  a  life  of 
their  own." 

He  has  had  a  lifelong  appredatton  of 
mathematics  which  started  when  he  was  5 
years  old  and  read  the  science  section  of  the 
New  York  Journal  American  newspaper. 

His  affinity  was  well  ettabllahed  by  the 
time  he  wa«  a  student  at  the  rigorous  Town- 
send  Harris  High  School  and  aty  CoUege  of 
New  York  in  Manhattan  during  iU  glory 
years.  (Hauptman's  class  at  CCNY.  which 
catered  to  brilliant  but  poorer  city  reaidenta, 
produced  three  Nobel  Prize  wlrmers.  Alto- 
gether, CCNY  has  produced  seven.) 

Hauptman  fuied  this  burgeoning  under- 
standing of  mathematics  with  an  obseaalve 
love  of  solving  problems.  When  he  learned 
how  mathematics  often  underlay  the  laws 
of  nature,  he  was  on  his  way. 

"'The  laws  which  govern  physical  phenom- 
ena can  be  described  In  logical  terms,"  he 
once  said.  "Here  we  are,  fallible  human 
beings,  yet  all  of  us  have  implicit  belief  in 
the  rules  of  logic.  Mathematics  U  the  ulti- 
mate logic.  Mathematics  is  the  logical  un- 
derpinning of  science." 

He  quoted  the  German  mathematician 
Herman  Weyl  in  a  1974  interview  and  said: 
""Nature  so  often  gives  an  emphatic  "no'  to 
our  questions  and  so  rarely  a  reluctant  "yes." 
.  .  .  She  is  loath  to  reveal  her  secreU." 

There  is  one  more  element  of  Herbert 
Hauptman's  mind  that  must  be  understood. 
Suzanne  Fortler,  who  used  to  work  with 
Hauptman  at  the  foundation  and  now  is 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Queens  University 
In  Kingston.  Ont.,  says  Hauptman  sees 
beauty  in  his  work. 

""There  is  a  beauty  In  the  formulas  them- 
selves." she  says.  ""Once  he  gete  the  final 
answer,  he  might  spend  a  whole  afternoon 
looking  at  it.  getting  really  happy  and 
seeing  what  it  all  means." 

Elegance,  for  mathematicians,  is  simplici- 
ty. Like  everyone  else,  they  often  face  noth- 
ing but  chaos. 

"Halfway  through  (the  calculation  of  a 
new  formula),  it  looks  anything  but  neatly 
structured  or  nicely  arranged,"  Fortler  says. 
"It  looks  like  a  complete  mess." 

But  after  long  periods  of  the  most  arcane 
work,  a  mathematician  starts  to  see  things 
coming  together.  A  very  long  formula  can 
be  simplified  and  shortened.  The  same  type 
of  things  on  one  side  of  the  equation  show 
up  on  the  other  side.  As  in  a  simple  addition 
problem  in  which  "a"  plus  "b"  equals  ""c." 
subtracting  "b"  from  "c"  wlU  give  you  "a." 
Every  time. 

A  few  days  after  returning  from  the  Nobel 
ceremonies,  Hauptman  gets  up  from  the 
chair  in  his  office  at  the  Medical  Founda- 
tion of  Buffalo  and  grabs  a  cream-colored 
notebook  from  his  shelf.  Inside  are  rows  and 
rows  of  some  of  the  strangest-looking  hiero- 
glyphics imaginable. 

""I  don't  know  how  else  to  describe  it, 
except  it's  Just  very  nice."  he  says,  with  his 
soft  voice  caressing  the  word  "nice." 

"There's  a  certain  beauty  in  the  final  for- 
mula you  get.  Looking  at  this  formula,  there 
is  nothing  beautiful  about  It,  I  would  have 
to  agree.  But  what  thU  little  ""J"  represenU 
is  a  very  complicated  thing,"  and  he  goes  on 
to  explain  what  the  formula  means,  with 
wordi  that,  to  the  uninitiated,  seem  to  make 
as  much  sense  as  the  man  who  talks  to  Vem 
in  the  fuel  commercials  and  calculates  a 
winter's  fuel  bill  savings  by  adding  up  every- 
thing, including  Buffalo  Bills  sUtUtics,  In 
his  head. 

But  what  Hauptman  says  does  make 
sense.  In  fact,  it  more  than  makes  sense.  He 
takes  something  abstract  and  very  compU- 
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cated  and  makes  it  simple.  Rows  of  mysteri- 
ous calculations  are  reduced  to  one.  One 
short  set  of  figures  Is  used  to  Indicate  what 
has  taken  him  months  to  figure  out.  He 
rm.\\m  the  long  version  a  "distorted  image"  of 
what  he  was  able  to  simplify. 

""Wht-'n  I  tell  you  there  Is  a  certain,  well, 
there  U  an  aesthetic  quality,"  Hauptman 
says,  "the  only  way  I  can  describe  It  that 
would  make  any  sense  is  that  it's  like  a 
painting  or  a  sculpture." 

William  L.  Duax.  aasociate  director  for  re- 
search at  the  foundation  and  a  respected  re- 
searcher in  his  own  right,  says  the  beauty 
can  be  compared  to  other  parts  of  Haupt- 
man's life,  such  as  the  geometrical  stained 
glass  sculptures  he  makes  at  home. 

Like  his  math,  they  are  extremely  compli- 
cated In  design,  name  and  what  they  repre- 
sent. Normally,  this  would  isolate  the 
beauty  from  those  unfamiliar  with  his  work. 
But  Hauptman  bridges  the  gap.  Even  those 
who  do  not  fully  understand  can  appreciate 
their  beauty. 

"It's  all  part  of  his  approach,"  Duax  says. 
"You  can  see  the  beauty  of  it  .  .  .  and  you 
have  a  work  of  art.  WeU.  science  U  also  a 
work  of  art.  Everything  has  to  be  put  to- 
gether properly.  If  you  have  discord  with 
how  you  put  these  faces  of  the  cubes  to- 
gether, you  don't  have  a  pretty  object. 

'"Herb  loves  music.  There  are  many  math- 
ematicians who  love  music,"  Duax  says. 
'"Music  also  has  the  tonality  and  chords  aiul 
all  the  mathematics  and  all  the  proper  rela- 
tionships of  sound  coming  together  proper- 
ly. If  you  have  discordant  sound,  you  dont 
have  decent  music." 

One  can  Imagine  Hauptman's  mind  listen- 
ing to  the  many  soimds  of  a  good  orchestra 
as  If  they  were  pieces  of  a  mathematical  for- 
mula. Each  note  he  hears  Is  a  correct  piece 
of  the  formula.  Each  movement  is  a  victory 
over  the  chaos  of  the  universe.  It  U  nature 
giving  up  one  of  her  secrets,  and  Hauptman 
is  there,  siuTOunded  by  it. 

Fortler  remembers  Hauptman  sitting  in 
his  office  for  a  long  time.  Just  looking  at  the 
formulas  that  came  after  all  those  meticu- 
lous calculations.  While  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  work,  she  says,  he  would  hum 
or  whUtle  one  of  hU  favorite  classical  tunes. 
This  mind  that  loves  harmony  and  order 
over  chaos  got  a  severe  test  in  October, 
when  he  was  swimming  lengths  of  the  pool 
at  the  YMCA  in  Snyder  and  got  a  phone 
call  saying  he  had  won  the  Nobel  Prise  for 
chemistry.  He  immediately  called  his  wife, 
who  was  teaching  first  grade  at  Holmes  E3e- 
mentary  School  to  Tonawanda.  She  was  so 
excited  she  hung  up  on  him. 

The  coming  weeks  would  hold  no  elegant- 
ly symmetrical  patterns  and  relationships 
simplifying  the  secreU  of  the  universe.  No 
Intricately  beveled  edges  forming  beautiful 
geometric  stained  glass  shapes.  No  calming 
classical  music.  From  then  on.  it  was  only 
madness. 

The  hundreds  of  letters,  phone  calls  and 
telegrams  started  arriving  immediately.  The 
public,  which  previously  cared  little  about 
Hauptman's  work,  started  going  crazy.  Crys- 
tallographers  saw  the  Nobel  Prize  as  a  huge 
boost  to  their  work.  SUte  University  of  Buf- 
falo officials  pointed  to  Hauptman's  posi- 
tion as  research  professor  of  biophysical  sci- 
ences, proudly  claiming  him  as  one  of  their 
own  even  though  Hauptman's  salary  is  not 
paid  by  the  school  and  the  foundation  re- 
ceives no  money  from  UB.  ("How  close  are 
his  ties  to  the  university?"  one  UB  official 
was  asked  a  few  days  after  the  Nobel  an- 
nouncement. "They  Just  became  a  lot 
closer,"  he  replied.) 
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The  AnocUUon  of  Independent  Research 
Institutions,  of  which  the  foundation  is  a 
member,  also  touted  hU  accomplishment, 
reminding  everyone  how  this  will  help  con- 
vince Congress  to  keep  providing  money  for 
research. 

Senators,  governors,  congressmen  and 
other  miscellaneous  government  officials 
filled  mallbags  with  their  congratulations. 
Hauptman  has  influenced  many  people  in 
foreign  countries  where  he  has  lectured. 
Daux  says.  Bdall  and  telegrams  from  India. 
Italy.  China  and  Germany  arrived  along 
with  the  rest.  His  former  teachers  and  co- 
workers, deans,  local  businessmen,  and  col- 
leagues from  as  far  as  Japan  also  heard  of 
Hauptman's  honor  and  wanted  to  congratu- 
late him.  Some  thought  it  would  be  nice  to 
give  him  a  call. 

Hauptman  had  scheduled  a  vacation  in 
the  Smoky  Mountains  to  rest  and  overcome 
the  initial  shock  of  Nobelmanla.  He  re- 
turned from  the  vacation,  which  was  filled 
with  family  and  friends  dropping  by  to  con- 
gratulate him,  to  find  stacks  of  mall  2Vi  feet 
high  on  a  desk.  He  got  many  letters  from 
his  friends  at  the  YMCA.  where  Hauptman 
starts  almost  every  day  with  a  swim.  Some- 
one asked  him  to  appear  at  a  fund-raiser. 

"Anybody  who  meets  him  can  see  how  ex- 
tremely congenial  he  is.  If  somebody  wants 
to  »»ifc  to  him  and  ask  him  a  question,  he 
will  take  the  time  to  answer  him.  He  has  de- 
voted 35  years  of  his  life  to  his  field,  and  it's 
not  Just  strangers  who  are  waiting  to  see 
him. 

"And  Herb  is  trying  to  answer  them," 
Duaxsays. 

By  the  first  of  the  year.  Hauptman's  cor- 
respondence had  changed  from  congratula- 
tions to  speaking  requests. 

Every  year  the  foundation  staff  holds  an 
open  house  in  November.  "We  were  con- 
cerned our  own  administrative  board  didn't 
understand  us,"  Du&x  says.  "Every  year,  the 
staff  tries  to  get  across  that  'Oee,  you  can 
talk  to  scientists  about  their  work.' "  Every 
year,  the  foundation  staff,  which  numbers 
about  50  people  including  the  night  mainte- 
nance crew,  prepares  hors  d'oeuvres  for  the 
few  dozen  people  attending  the  open  house. 
This  year  there  were  almost  150  people  at- 
tending the  open  house,  including  Mayor 
Orlffln.  He  was  invited  during  one  of  the 
foundation's  regular  Friday  lunches  at 
Ulrich  Restaurant,  around  the  comer  from 
their  offices.  Somewhere  between  the  food 
and  the  beer,  one  of  the  scientists  got  the 
brainstorm  to  write  an  Invitation  on  a 
napkin  and  hand  it  to  a  Griffin  aide  sitting 
at  a  nearby  table. 

Not  only  did  Griffin  show  up,  he  brought 
a  gold-colored  sUtue  of  a  buffalo,  which 
now  rests  on  the  fireplace  mantle  in  Haupt- 
man's home.  "Some  of  my  people  were 
drlnkliw  with  your  people."  Orlffln  told 
Hauptman.  according  to  foundation  folk- 
lore. 

The  biggest  problem  at  the  open  house. 
Duax  says,  was  whether  the  staff  would  be 
able  to  make  enough  hors  d'oeuvres. 

Hauptman  felt  the  full  brunt  of  the 
media.  A  crew  from  England  came  to  Buffa- 
lo to  film  a  feature  showing  a  typical  day  in 
Hauptman's  life.  The  producer  wanted  to 
show  Hauptman  during  a  morning  swim  at 
the  YMCA.  Someone  told  the  producer 
about  one  of  Hauptman's  friends  who  plays 
the  harmonica  and  asked  the  man  to  go 
home  and  get  it.  They  also  asked  a  local  so- 
prano who  happened  to  be  at  the  YMCA  if 
she  would  mind  singing  a  few  bars  for  the 
camera.  The  result  was  a  shot  of  Hauptman 
swimming  while  the  soprano  sang  and  the 
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other  friend  played  the  harmonica  in  the 
background. 

Maybe  the  British  director  didn't  think  of 
it  this  way.  but  In  Herbert  Hauptman's  post- 
Nobelmanla  days,  this  was  indeed  a  normal 
day. 

A  local  weekly  newspaper  said  Hauptman 
was  "our  answer  to  every  armpit-of-the-East 
joke"  and  suggested  making  him  the  center 
of  a  "marketing  mission  "  that  would  change 
the  worldwide  image  of  the  city.  A  front- 
page story  in  The  Buffalo  News  Included 
Hauptman's  course-by-course  description  of 
the  banquet  served  during  the  Nobel  Prize 
ceremonies  in  Stockholm. 

Better  able  to  handle  these  demands  were 
the  members  of  the  foundation  staff  them- 
selves. They  are  used  to  the  rough-and- 
tumble  politics  that  small.  Independent 
foundations  competing  for  grants  must 
master  to  survive.  They  also  have  a  pench- 
ant for  practical  Jokes  that  make  the  chaos 
of  the  real  world  a  little  easier  to  bear. 

Dave  Smith,  associate  research  scientist 
for  the  foundation,  recalls  some  of  the  best. 
A  scientist  known  to  make  slightly  obscene 
noises  when  eating  or  even  thinking  about 
chocoli'-e  once  was  told  to  help  herself  to 
the  chocolate  maple  creams  in  the  box  near 
the  coffee  machine.  What  she  didn't  know 
was  that  someone  had  hollowed  out  the 
inside,  inserted  a  clove  of  garlic,  then  cov- 
ered it  up  with  melted  chocolate.  Other 
members  of  the  staff  were  walking  around 
eating  the  real  ones. 

"I  think  she  had  it  swallowed  before  she 
knew."  Smith  says. 

Smith  once  put  oil  on  the  door  handle  of  a 
rival's  office,  had  the  secretary  ring  down- 
stairs telling  the  man  he  had  an  Important 
long-distance  phone  call  and  waited  nearby 
to  see  what  happened.  Another  member  of 
the  second-floor  lunch  crowd  once  suggested 
starting  a  natural  insemination  clinic  as  a 
way  of  raising  money. 

The  small  staff  circled  the  wagons  around 
Hauptman  after  he  won  the  Nobel,  organiz- 
ing his  schedule  and  snarling  at  those  they 
thought  were  taking  advantage  of  him.  Jane 
Grilfln.  a  research  scientist  and  the  victim 
of  the  "garlic  maple  creams"  prank,  ordered 
cable  television  when  Hauptman  was  In 
Sweden  to  accept  the  prize.  Just  to  tune  In 
the  award  ceremonies.  About  20  of  them 
met  at  her  house  that  night  to  watch  the 
program  »intil  1  a.m.  They  roared  when  the 
announcer  said  the  winners  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  chemistry  were  next  and  the  net- 
work switched  to  a  commercial  showing  a 
scantily  clad  woman  advertising  deodorant 
soap.  But  they  cheered  when  Hauptman  ap- 
peared on  camera.  Every  one  remained 
fiercely  loyal  to  him.  time  after  time.  (To 
put  this  into  perspective.  Imagine  a  fellow 
office  worker  winning  the  Nobel  Prize,  and 
ask  yourself  whether  a  garrison  of  descend- 
ing reporters  could  get  anyone  to  say  any- 
thing uncomplimentary  about  the  winner.) 

"Nothing  can  exceed  winning  the  Nobel 
Prize,"  Smith  says.  "All  of  us  strive  for  it. 
but  none  have  any  aspirations  of  winning. 
It's  like  being  the  most  valuable  player  for 
the  winner  of  the  Super  Bowl  and  the 
World  Series  the  same  year,  except  then 
you  always  go  back  and  try  to  do  It  again. 
That's  hardly  ever  the  case  with  a  scien- 
ttet." 

"I  find  it  pleasing,  of  course."  Hauptman 
says.  "I'm  a  human  being,  like  everyone 
else.  It's  nice  to  be  recognized.  I'm  glad  of 
that.  It  certainly  Is  an  honor.  Not  many 
people  receive  the  Nobel  Prize.  So  there's 
that. 

"There  is  another  advantage.  Because  of 
the  notoriety  that  comes  with  this,  I  get  lots 
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of  invitations  to  speak  at  aU  kinda  of  placea. 
And  people  listen  to  me  now." 

Hauptman  often  has  said  the  ordinary 
person  should  understand  why  pure  re- 
search is  important.  When  they  began,  no 
one  knew  the  work  he  and  Karle  did  could 
be  used  to  save  lives.  If  those  allocating 
money  require  a  practical  reason  for  re- 
search, the  full  potential  of  scientific  dlacov- 
ery  never  wUl  be  realized,  he  says. 

His  strong  equilibrium  came  In  handy 
when  the  gossip  aspect  of  Nobelmanla  sur- 
faced. In  1960.  Hauptman  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  transfer  to  another  di- 
vision of  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory, 
leaving  Jerome  Karle's  supervision.  Haupt- 
man and  Karle  wanted  to  pursue  research 
In  different  directions,  and  being  under 
Karle's  supervision  was  "too  constricting," 
Hauptman  says. 

Having  Hauptman  and  Karle  working  sep- 
arately at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
created  tension  and  competition  between 
two  men  who  previously  were  very  close, 
personally  and  professionally. 

"Relations  over  the  years  have  been 
strained,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less." 
Hauptman  says.  "We're  still  on  speaking 
terms.  Not  on  the  most  friendly  terms  but 
still  speaking  terms." 

Karle  and  his  wife.  IsabeUa.  have  been  se- 
lected to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences; 
Hauptman  never  has.  This  used  to  bother 
him  untU  David  Harker.  research  scientist 
emeritus  at  the  Medical  Foundation  of  Buf- 
falo and  former  head  of  biophysics  at  Ros- 
well  Park  Memorial  Institute,  told  Haupt- 
man that  Karle  had  refused  to  sponsor 
Hauptman  for  selection. 

"When  David  Harker  explained  the  back- 
ground of  all  this.  I  was  completely  recon- 
ciled to  the  idea  of  never  being  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences."  Haupt- 
man says.  "It  bothers  me  even  less  today." 

This  sensitive  matter  came  up  at  an  inter- 
view In  Stockholm.  A  Journalist  asked  both 
men  If  they  would  comment  on  the  fact  that 
one  was  a  member  of  the  academy  and  the 
other  was  not.  Hauptman  said  calmly  that 
he  did  not  want  to  comment.  Karle.  accord- 
ing to  those  watching  the  interview,  became 
nervous  and  said  something  was  being  done 
about  that.  The  reporter  later  said  he 
thought  Karle  was  the  one  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  academy. 

What  seems  to  bother  Hauptman  most  is 
the  busy  schedule  that  prevenu  him  from 
taking  long  walks  near  his  home,  something 
he  has  done  for  decades  to  get  away  from 
the  feeling  of  being  behind  a  desk  and  to  re- 
shuffle the  mathematical  constructs  in  his 
mind. 

"I  do  think  about  the  work  I'm  doing 
when  I  walk."  Hauptman  says.  "I  do  get 
ideas  and  I  find  that  very  helpful,  even 
now." 

For  some,  it  may  look  like  a  leisurely 
stroll  through  the  neighborhood.  As  anyone 
familiar  with  the  mind  of  Herbert  Haupt- 
man knows,  things  are  not  as  simple  as  they 
seem. 

His  walks  are  proof  that  his  work  makes 
sense  to  the  real  world.  He  can  see  It  In  a 
thousand  things:  snowflakes.  plants,  ice 
crystals  on  windows.  He  is  no  cloistered  sci- 
entist making  calculations  no  one  under- 
stands. The  significance  of  his  work  sur- 
rounds him.  His  mind  is  in  tune  with  what 
he  sees. 

"What  it  comes  down  to  is  that  you  see 
the  kind  of  math  most  people  think  has  no 
relationship  to  anything. "  Hauptman  says. 
"What  does  integral  calculus  have  to  tell  us 
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about  the  real  world?  And  yet.  it  hai  a  lot  to 
tell  us." 

Once  again,  thla  time  on  his  walks.  Haupt- 
man has  dlacovered  common  ground  be- 
tween the  complexities  of  nature  and  the 
beautlfuL  Except  now  he  is  the  uninitiated, 
he  is  the  begbmer  trying  to  catch  on  to  the 
Kcret  that  unlocka  the  pumle.  Like  the  vial- 
ton  admiring  hls  Stained  glasa  aculpturet  or 
hli  rows  of  simplified  formulas,  he  under- 
stands only  a  little  of  what  he  sees.  But  it's 
still  very  beautiful. 

And  there  Is  always  the  chance  another 
Golden  Moment  is  waiting  for  him  around 
the  next  comer. 
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Tuesday,  March  11.  1986 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Kke  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  anention  an 
editorial  from  the  Lompoc  Record  enttJed 
"'Mindless'  Cuts?".  The  editorial  points  out 
that  when  an  average  American  family  cuts 
spending  by  4.3  percent,  it  sets  priorities.  The 
same  should  hold  true  with  the  Federal 
budget.  Deficits  need  to  be  reduced  through 
spending  reductions;  hopefully  we  all  agree  on 
this.  The  editorial  argues  that  while  it  may  be 
mindless  to  cut  border  control  and  welfare 
equally.  It  is  not  mindless  to  enforce  a  specific 
limit  on  total  spending,  which  is  common  prac- 
tice for  private  organizations  as  well  as  State 
and  local  governments.  Republicans  do  not 
want  to  allow  blind  cuts  to  yo  into  effect  under 
Gramm-Rudnf»n-Hollir>g8.  Our  way  of  demorv 
strating  this  was  to  support  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 375,  which  would  instruct  individual 
committees  to  prioritize  cuts.  However,  this 
resolution  lacked  Democrat  leadership  support 
and  consequently  did  not  go  anywhere.  It  is 
the  Democrats  who  control  the  House  and 
who  wUI  not  make  the  tough  choices  to  ration- 
ally reduce  spending  and  reduce  the  deficit. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  quote  majority 
leader  Congressman  Jim  Wright  of  Texas, 
who  stated.  "Congress  makes  the  budget;  the 
President  does  not  That  is  a  very  important 
distinction."  I  wouM  have  to  agree.  House 
Democrats  have  for  nearly  30  years  controlled 
the  legislative  budget  process  and  should 
admit  to  the  huge  deficit  their  spending  habits 
have  created. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Lompoc  Record,  Feb.  2. 1M6] 

"MiKDLiss"'  Cuts? 
If  the  average  American  had  to  cut  his 
spending  by  4.3  percent,  he  wouldn't  like  it 
but  he  could  do  it.  He'd  think  about  prior- 
ities, cut  some  items  by  twice  that  much  and 
some  not  at  all.  He  would  not  trim  his  gour- 
met food  bills  and  his  children's  medical  ex- 
penses by  the  same  percentage. 

Most  congressmen.  Including  many  who 
voted  for  the  new  Oramm-Rudman  law. 
complain  that  it  Is  "mindless"  because  it  re- 
quires automatic  spending  cuts.  They're 
right,  but  only  partly.  It  is  indeed  mindless 
to  cut  the  border  patrol  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  the  bloated  welfare  program  for 
corporate  farmers  or  the  scandal-laden 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  But  there's 
nothing  mindless  about  enforcing  a  specific 
limit,  on  total  spending.  Private  organiza- 
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tlons  do  it  all  the  time,  and  so  do  state  and 
local  governments. 

As  originally  drafted  by  Sen.  Phil  Oramm, 
R-Tezaa,  the  new  law  was  not  at  all  like  a 
meat  ax:  It  gave  the  president  flexibility  to 
decide  where  to  cut.  It  was  Oramm's  oppo- 
nenU  who  amended  hU  bill  to  cut  every  pro- 
gram equally. 

The  very  congressmen  who  complain  most 
bitterly  about  these  automatic  cuU  have 
long  defended  automatic  Increases.  More 
than  half  the  federal  budget  oonslsU  of  "en- 
titlement" programs,  which  guarantee  sub- 
sidies regardless  of  changes  in  the  size  of 
the  deficit,  the  condition  of  the  economy  or 
the  urgency  of  other  needs. 

These  programs  are  the  only  major  part 
of  the  budget  that  has  grown  steadily  for 
the  last  three  decades,  under  both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  presidenU.  In  1957  they 
consiuned  S.9  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product;  they  now  take  more  than  11  per- 
cent. 

The  supposedly  draconlan  Reagan  admin- 
istration hasn't  even  dented  entitlements. 
From  1980  to  1985.  for  example,  spending 
on  Social  Security  rose  from  $120  billion  to 
«192  billion.  Federal  employees'  retirement 
and  insurance  climbed  from  $34.7  billion  to 
$49.9  billion.  And  medical  care  soared  from 
$47.2  billion  to  $91.9  billion. 

Should  such  programs  exist?  Of  course. 
Should  they  be  Immune  from  annual  budget 
reviews,  so  that  they  Inevitably  grow  faster 
than  the  private  sector  or  the  rest  of  the 
government?  No. 

Just  as  Oramm-Rudman  is  an  aut<Hnatic 
"subtract"  button  on  Washington's  calcula- 
tor, entitlemenu  are  automatic  "add"  but- 
tons. Both  are  equally  mindless  from  the 
point  of  view  of  responsible  government. 
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gresaional  oommisaion  set  up  for  that  express 
purpoae.  And  along  with  these  developn>ents. 
President  Reagan's  decision  after  the  summit 
meeting  to  establish  the  first  permanent  Amer- 
ican preserve  in  Utu-aine  In  decades  under- 
scores the  importance  of  understanding  the 
past  and  present  situation  in  the  country. 

To  understand  Ukraine  today,  however,  is  to 
see  a  country  in  danger  oi  losing  its  nattonal 
identity.  Like  the  genocide  that  occurred  under 
Stalin  in  1032-33,  a  genocide  by  njaaification 
is  happening  right  now  in  Ukraine.  Ukrainiana 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion but  are  being  forced  to  Russianize. 
Knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  and  a»- 
simUatkxi  into  Russian  culture  are  mar>datory 
If  one  nvlshes  to  seek  any  kind  ol  prominent 
positkjn  in  Ukraine. 

If  the  United  States  sends  only  Russiarv 
speaking  diplomats  to  the  new  consulate  in 
Kiev,  America  might  ur .knowing  become  an  ac- 
compltoe  to  this  Soviet  act  of  cultural  repres- 
skxi.  I  woukl.  therefore,  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  that  the  United  States  foltow  • 
poltey  toward  Soviet  Union  that  oppoees  the 
cultural  genocide  o(  Ukraine  by  russiftoatton. 
allows  only  Ukrainian-speaking  diplomats  to 
the  country  and  urges  the  Sovieta  to  let 
Ukraine  be  Ukraine. 

As  the  Kennedy  Center  pays  tribute  in  coo- 
cert  on  March  9  to  Taras  Shevchenko, 
Ukraine's  poet  spokesman  for  freedom,  n  is 
appropriate  and  necessary  to  keep  foremost 
in  mind  that  the  quest  for  liberty  in  Ukraine 
continues,  and  that  there  are  measures  we 
can  take  to  help  that  fervent  cause. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TARAS 
SHEVCHENKO 


FEDERAL  DEBT  RECOVERY  ACT 
OF  1985 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
III  THX  HOtJSI  OP  RXPRSSENTATIVn 

Tuesday,  March  11, 1986 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that  on  March 
9  of  every  year  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent salute  Taras  Shevchenko,  Ukrairw's 
freedom-fightng  bard.  Bom  in  1814,  Shev- 
chenko rapidly  gained  recognltton  for  his  cour- 
age to  speak  out  against  tsarist  oppression  by 
way  of  his  poetry.  By  the  age  of  33.  his 
poems  written  in  the  native  language  and  re- 
calling the  Ukrainian  past  attracted  so  much 
popularity  that  Shevchenko  was  arrested,  tried 
and  sentenced  to  10  years  of  exile  by  the 
Tsar  with  express  orders  forbidding  him  to 
read,  write  and  aketch.  Shevchenko  is  still  re- 
membered today  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
symbols  of  Ukrainian  freedom  from  Ruasian 
dominatk>n  and  oppression. 

This  year  there  are  even  more  reasons  to 
renf)ember  Taras  Shevchenko  and  those 
others  who  have  committed  themselves  to  the 
idea  of  Ukrainian  independence  and  freedom. 
Miroslav  Medvid,  a  young  sailor  on  a  Soviet 
grain  ship,  jumped  into  the  Mississippi  River 
twice  late  last  year  in  attempt  to  gain  his  free- 
dom. It  is  reported  thst  Medvid's  first  words 
upon  reaching  shore  were  that  he  is  Ukraini- 
an. The  Soviet  role  in  the  1932-33  man-made 
famine  in  Ukraine  has  only  recently  attracted 
attention  and  is  now  being  studied  by  a  con- 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OP  wiscoiTsai 
n  THX  HOUU  OP  RXPKXSKIfTATIVXt 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  Hke  to 
bring  an  artk^ie  to  your  attentkw  which  ap- 
peared in  the  WasNngton  Post  on  March  8. 
1966.  Entitled  "U.S.  Worker  Aaested  in  Stu- 
dent Loan  Case  After  Long  Search,"  It  de- 
scribes the  case  of  a  4l-year-oW  man  anest- 
ed  by  U.S.  marshals  for  failure  to  repay  an 
$1,100  student  loan  after  a  "i-year  search. 

This  is  the  most  recent  example  of  ineffec- 
tive and  ineffkaent  debt  collectkxi  efforts  by 
the  Federal  Government.  What  Is  not  covered 
in  this  artk:le  is  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  for  a 
5-year  effort  to  collect  $1,100. 

Most  bon-owers  promptly  repay  their  k>ana. 
but  many  do  not.  In  fact,  more  than  $23  billton 
in  non-tax  delinquent  debt  is  cun-entfy  owed 
the  Federal  Government  I  believe  that  private 
attorneys  could  help  us  collect  this  outstand- 
ing debt  in  less  time  and  at  less  cost  to  tfte 
taxpayer  than  the  Federal  effort  described  in 
theank^le. 

In  an  attempt  to  help  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reduce  Its  deficit  and  collect  its  money.  I 
introduced  the  Federal  Debt  Recovery  Act  of 
1965  (H.R.  979)  last  sesston. 

Forty-six  of  our  colleagues  have  coapon- 
sored  this  bill  which  would  enable  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General  to  retain  private  counsel  to 
assist  in  the  debt  recovery  process.  Attorneys' 
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fees  would  be  based  upon  their  collections,  so 
my  bill  would  not  cost  the  taxpayer  any  addi- 
tional money. 

Further,  my  bill  would  require  participating 
attorneys  to  abide  by  the  Fair  Debt  Collection 
Practices  Act  This  protects  the  r>ghts  of  cofv 
sumer  debtors,  but  allows  collectors  to  use  all 
snUaiAe  legal  collection  methods. 

The  pnvate  bar  has  been  successful  in 
marry  States  and  in  the  private  sector  In  the 
recovery  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
delinquent  debts.  I  am  certain  that  private  at- 
torneys could  assist  the  Federal  Government 
in  its  efforts  to  collect  debts  owed  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  reduce  our 
Federal  budget  deficit  by  supporting  this  im- 
portant bill. 

The  article  follows: 

U.S.  WORKKR  Amubtbd  iif  Studiwt  Loar 
Case  Arm  Long  Search 

(By  Nancy  Lewis) 
A  41-year-old  Northwest  Washington  man 
who  for  five  years  eluded  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  coUect  a  $1,100  court 
Judgment  against  him  for  an  unpaid  student 
loan  while  at  the  same  time  working  for  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  was  arrest- 
ed yesterday  by  U.S.  marshals. 

"When  you  ignore  a  contempt  of  court 
[simunonsl  .  .  .  you  can  expect  to  have  D.S. 
marshals  take  you  into  custody  and  bring 
you  before  the  court,"  Assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
ney Royce  C.  Laml>erth  said  after  Ronald  A. 
Sanders  of  49  Seaton  Place  NW  was  arrested 
at  his  home. 

U.S.  Magistrate  Arthur  L.  Burnett  told 
Sanders  that  he  could  have  "avoided  embar- 
rassment" If  he  had  simply  answered  the 
government's  inquiries.  In  the  future,  Bur- 
nett said,  "come  down  here  and  people  will 
try  to  help  you." 

Sanders,  who  told  Burnett  that  he  hadn't 
received  all  of  the  court's  summons  liecause 
of  "domestic  problems, "  said  simply  that 
the  incident  had  been  "humiliating. " 

The  government  had  been  trying  for  five 
years  to  get  Sanders  to  set  up  a  repayment 
plan  for  the  lialance,  plus  Interest,  on  two 
loans,  total  $1,700.  that  he  received  while  at- 
tending Central  SUte  University  in  Wllber- 
force,  Ohio. 

The  order  to  bring  Sanders  into  court  was 
approved  Jan.  22  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
John  Pratt  after  the  government  was 
unable  to  find  out  where  Sanders  worked. 
Although  federal  agencies  have  several  pro- 
grams designed  to  uncover  federal  employes 
who  have  defaulted  on  student  loans,  none 
apparently  turned  up  Sanders,  officials  said. 
"We  do  not  intend  to  allow  people  to 
ignore  their  obligation  to  repay  money  they 
owe  the  United  States,"  Lamberth  said.  "In 
this  day  of  federal  deficits,  the  money  we 
can  obtain  from  debt  collections,  while 
small  in  individual  cases.  Is  staggering  in  its 
total  Impact  on  the  federal  treasury." 

Richard  Hastings  of  the  Department  of 
Education  said  that  of  all  federal  loan  pro- 
grams, about  $5  billion  is  in  default.  For 
guaranteed  student  loans,  made  by  private 
financial  institutions  and  iMcked  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  rate  of  default  is  about  10  per- 
cent, he  said. 

For  direct  student  loans,  the  default  rate 
is  about  14.5  percent. 

As  part  of  its  increased  efforts,  Hastings 
said,  the  names  of  more  than  18,000  people 
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who  are  in  default  on  their  loans  have  l)een 
sent  to  federal  prosecutors  for  collection. 

Lamberth  said  that  in  the  District  the 
government  Is  trying  to  collect  on  about 
1.000  Judgments.  The  wages  of  more  than 
100  federal  employees  here  are  being  gar- 
nished. 

Government  officials  said  that  they  ex- 
pected Sanders'  pay  would  be  garnished  If 
he  did  not  propose  a  satisfactory  repayment 
schedule. 


DONT  ABANDON  NICARAGUA 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OP  IHDIANA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  piece  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  3  entitled  "Don't  Abandon 
Nk^tragua,"  by  Cor^ressman  Jim  Courter. 
My  good  friend  from  New  Jersey  has  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  If  we  abandon  ttie  Nk»ra- 
guan  freedom  fighters  to  be  crushed  by  Soviet 
helkx)pters  and  Cuban  troops,  we  will  be  irwit- 
ing  war  and  Instability  In  ttie  regkxi  for  dec- 
ades to  come.  How  can  we  sit  in  this  Corv 
gross,  elected  representatives  of  a  free 
people,  and  altow  the  Soviets  to  deny  these 
same  freedoms  to  another  nation  on  the 
American  mainland? 

Again,  I  commend  my  colleague,  Mr.  Cour- 
ter, and  request  that  his  artKle  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Doif'T  Abamdor  Nicaragua 

Nicaragua's  neighbors  are  increasingly 
recognizing  Sandlnista  strategy  for  what  it 
is:  a  plan  to  spread  revolution  and  destroy 
the  fragile  openings  toward  democracy  that 
constitute  the  single  most  hopeful  develop- 
ment in  Latin  America  In  decades.  In  the 
last  year  alone,  Colombia  accused  Nicaragua 
of  supplying  arms  to  the  M-19  guerrillas;  El 
Salvador's  President  Duarte  accused  the 
Sandinistas  of  direct  complicity  in  his 
daughter's  kidnaping:  and  all  of  Latin 
America  took  notice  when  a  car  en  route 
from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador  crashed  in 
Honduras,  revealing  a  cargo  of  munitions, 
communication  equipment  and  personal  let- 
ters from  the  communist  bloc  for  El  Salva- 
dor's FMLN  guerrillas. 

Now  that  the  Soviets  have  two  clients, 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  aiding  communist  in- 
surgencies in  the  region,  the  problem  U 
guaranteed  to  grow.  When  these  guerrillas 
gain  strength  in  any  country,  they  under- 
mine democratic  government  long  l>efore 
they  are  capable  of  taking  power.  Their  at- 
tacks and  the  authorities'  response  create  a 
debilitating  atmosphere  of  random  violence, 
destroying  the  economy  and  t>olstering  the 
ever-present  argiunent  that  military  rule  is 
the  only  way  to  guarantee  order. 

How,  then,  do  we  respond  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas? They  are  skilled  practitioners  of  power 
politics  who  took  and  consolidated  power  by 
force,  rule  by  repression  and  now  assist 
their  fellow  revolutionaries.  They  should  be 
met  with  a  response  that  speaks  to  them  in 
their  own  terms.  This  means  approval  of 
President  Reagan's  request  for  $100  million 
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in  aid  to  the  NIcaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance, and  it  means  the  provision  of  what- 
ever additional  assistance  is  necessary  to 
enable  this  movement  to  win  its  fight  and 
fulfiU  the  promise  of  the  1979  revolution 
that  ousted  Anastasio  Somoaa. 

Some  would  argue  that  such  uncompro- 
mising pressiu-e  isn't  necessary,  and  we  need 
more  time  for  the  Contadora  process  to 
work.  But  negotiations  have  Ijeen  in  motion 
for  years  without  achieving  the  first  step 
toward  a  meaningful  settlement,  which  Is  to 
bring  the  Sandinistas  to  the  Uble  to  negoti- 
ate with  their  domestic  opposition.  The  San- 
dinistas reject  this  suggestion  every  time  it 
is  made.  They  ignored  it  when  leading  con- 
gressional Democrats  made  it  in  1983,  and 
they  censored  the  NIcaraguan  archbishop's 
1984  Easter  pastoral  letter  containing  a  call 
for  national  reconciliation. 

Last  year,  when  President  Reagan  en- 
dorsed the  contras'  offer  of  a  cease-fire 
pending  a  negotiated  settlement,  Nicara- 
gua's foreign  minister  described  it  as  an 
offer  to  "drop  dead— or  we'll  shoot  you." 
Such  negotiations  could  lead  to  the  death  of 
one-party  rule  in  Nicaragua,  and  that  is  why 
the  Sandinistas  fear  them. 

The  Sandinistas  survived  years  of  struggle 
against  Somoza,  and  they  have  survived  the 
challenge  of  a  poorly  equipped,  but  growing, 
insurgency.  They  know  they  can  survive  dip- 
lomatic Isolation— after  all,  Cuba  has  done 
so,  and  has  used  the  time  to  consolidate  po- 
litical control  at  home  and  build  the  infra- 
structure for  regional  terror  and  subversion. 
Under  current  circumstances,  the  Sandinis- 
tas know  that  time  is  on  their  side. 

But  they  also  realize  that  the  contras  are 
the  largest  insurgency  in  Latin  America,  far 
larger  than  any  communist  insurgency  that 
has  ever  appeared.  The  contras  grew  even 
when  U.S.  assistance  was  cut  off  completely. 
With  a  commitment  of  new  aid,  the  20,000 
contras  now  Ui  the  field  would  gain  military 
strength  and  new  recruits.  Such  a  challenge 
will  carry  more  weight  with  the  Sandinistas 
than  any  amount  of  diplomatic  protests  or 
bad  publicity  on  human  rights. 

Will  Latin  American  governments  support 
our  policy?  At  the  OAS  last  December,  they 
rejected  Nicaragua's  call  for  condemnation 
of  our  trade  embargo.  As  for  our  aid  to  the 
contras,  support  is  limited  to  private  com- 
ments by  diplomats  and  other  officials  who 
know  that  we  provide  the  only  tangible 
source  of  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas— pres- 
sure without  which  the  Sandinistas  would 
see  no  reason  at  all  to  negotiate.  At  present, 
Latins  have  every  reason  to  hedge  their 
bets.  They  see  our  commitment  as  tentative 
and  know  that  if  we  abandon  the  contras, 
they  will  be  left  to  deal  with  forces  that  re- 
ceive a  larger  and  more  constant  stream  of 
Soviet  bloc  aid  than  that  which  we  give  to 
our  democratic  friends  in  the  region. 

Latin  Americans  don't  deserve  to  t)e  aban- 
doned to  a  future  of  subversion,  and  Nicara- 
guans  needn't  face  a  future  of  increasing  to- 
talitarian repression.  Our  policy  can  succeed 
and  win  regional  support  if  we  make  an  un- 
equivocal, long-term  commitment  to  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  democracy  in  Nicaragtia. 
through  negotiations  or  through  the  victory 
of  the  democratic  resistance.  We  should 
leave  to  the  Sandinistas  the  choice  of  how 
this  democracy  is  brought  into  l>eing. 
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NEW  YORK  POST  TRACKS  THE 
MEDVID  CASE 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OPiTKW  JzaacT 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEirTATrVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Americans 
were  satisfied  by  the  outcome  of  the  strange 
and  tragic  case  of  Miroslav  Medvid,  the  Soviet 
sailor  who  tried  to  leap  to  freedom  wt>en  his 
ship  docked  in  New  Orleans  last  year.  The 
New  York  Post  editorial  board  has  continued 
to  folk>w  developments  In  the  investigations  of 
the  case,  and  has  composed  the  fine  artk^le 
whk:h  folk>ws: 

[From  the  New  York  Post.  Mar.  S,  1986] 

No  OiTK  Cah  Doxtbt  thx  Fate  op  the  Real 

Miroslav  Medvid 

Sixty  U.S.  Senators  are  calling  for  an  in- 
vestigation Into  the  even  deepening  mystery 
of  Miroslav  Medvid. 

He's  the  Soviet  sailor  who  Jumped  ship  in 
the  Mississippi,  asked  for  political  asylum  in 
the  U.S.,  was  returned  to  his  ship  by  force. 
Jumped  ship  again,  was  returned  again  and, 
when  the  administration  Insisted  that  he  be 
released  into  U.S.  hands  for  questioning, 
said  that  the  whole  thing  had  been  a  terri- 
ble mistake  and  that  he  wanted  nothing 
more  than  to  go  home  to  Mother  Russia. 

That  may  seem  curious  behavior  to  most 
people.  But  the  SUte  Dept.  turned  a  bland 
eye.  saw  nothing  odd  and  blocked  attempts 
by  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  and  various  Ukrainian 
groups  to  subpena  Medvid  for  a  second  In- 
terrogation. 

Now  there's  speculation  that  the  Russian 
sailor  who  was  released  Into  U.8  custody 
might  not  have  been  the  sailor  who  Jumped 
ship.  While  the  real  Medvid  was  presumably 
languishing  in  chains  below  deck,  the  fake 
Medvid  was  claiming  that  everything  on 
board  was  hunky-dory  and  that  all  he 
wanted  was  to  be  back  in  the  USSR. 

The  evidence  underlying  the  theory: 

The  first  Medvid  was  listed  by  the  Border 
Patrol  as  5  foot,  10  Inches  in  height  and  174 
pounds  In  weight.  But  the  second  Medvid 
was  described  by  a  doctor  who  examined 
him  as  being  of  "short  stature"  and  weigh- 
ing alMut  150  pounds. 

The  first  Medvid  spoke  Ukrainian  fluent- 
ly, the  second  haltingly. 

The  first  Medvid  expressed  terror,  deaire 
for  asylum,  fear  of  l>elng  returned,  admira- 
tion for  U.S.  freedom  and  dislike  of  the 
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USSR.  The  second  Medvid  was  t)elllgerent, 
arrogant  and  contemptuous  of  the  U.S., 
talking  several  times  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Soviet  system. 

Two  handwriting  experts  have  teatlfled  in- 
dependently that  the  handwriting  samples 
taken  from  Medvid  I  and  II  are  indeed  by 
two  separate  people. 

And  photographs  of  Medvid.  taken  on  two 
different  occasions,  could  be  of  two  differ- 
ent people. 

These  various  pieces  of  evidence  do  not 
conclusively  prove  that  the  Soviets  pulled  a 
switch.  The  photographs  are  fuzzy.  Hand- 
writing experts  can  l)e  wrong.  Physical  Im- 
pressions sometimes  mislead. 

The  change  In  the  sailor's  opinions  and 
linguistic  fluency  can  also  l>e  explained  by 
rough  treatment  on  the  Soviet  ship— by  co- 
ercion, drugs,  brutality,  threats  avaliut  his 
family,  and  so  on. 

But  something  odd  and  nasty  happened  In 
those  few  days.  Either  a  fake  Medvid  was 
substituted  for  the  real  one.  Or  the  real 
Medvid  was  beaten,  tortured,  drugged  and 
threatened  until  he  was  malleable  enough 
to  go  t>efore  the  U.S.  authorities  and  repeat 
his  llnea-llke  so  many  victims  of  fake  purge 
trials. 

That  was  obvious  from  the  first.  But  the 
SUte  Dept.  Insisted  that  Medvid  had  been 
questioned  in  an  ""unthreatenlng"  environ- 
ment (even  though  Soviet  officials  were 
present  at  all  times)  and  that  Medvid's  deci- 
sion to  return  was  truly  voluntary.  It  Is  that 
shameful  appeasement  that  truly  deserves  a 
congressional  Investigation. 

Where  is  Medvid  today?  Tass  recently  re- 
ported that  upon  his  return,  he  was  given 
"medical  treatment  In  a  clinic  .  .  .  and  is 
preparing  to  enter  an  Institute."  In  other 
words,  he  is  undergoing  psychiatric  "treat- 
ment" to  be  cured  of  his  dissident  opinions. 

And  we  may  be  sure  that,  in  this  case,  it  is 
the  real  Medvid. 


STATUS  OF  THE  GENEVA  ARMS 
CONTROL  TALKS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  PLORIDA 
HI  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRISEIfTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  11, 1986 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  consistent  with 
the  Foreign  Affair*  Committee  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Arms  Control's  continuing  over- 
sight of  the  Geneva  Arms  Control  process,  I 
am  Inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  time  an  up- 
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dated  chart  that  aummarttes  the  UnKsd  State* 
and  Soviet  arms  control  proposats  tabted  at 
Geneva  as  of  March  1986.  This  builds  oft  the 
November  13,  1985  (p.  E5242)  and  the  Febru- 
ary    6,     1966     (p.     E262)     CONQRESSiONAL 

Record  inserts  that  described  the  •tatu*  o( 
Vne  Geneva  arms  control  negotiation*. 

This  ttiird  update  is  current  as  of  the  ertd  of 
tf>e  fourth  round  wfK:h  ended  on  March  4  ar>d 
pr**umat>ly  will  form  tfie  beats  tor  the  upconv 
ing  fifth  round  of  talks  scheduled  to  resume 
on  May  8. 

Notwithstanding  the  stated  commitment 
made  by  both  parties  at  the  summit  last  No- 
vemtMr  to  accelerate  \he  Geneva  arms  corv 
trol  talks,  no  significant  progress  was  forth- 
coming in  the  just  completed  fourth  round. 

As  to  the  future,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  fully  pursue  Soviet  Leader 
Gortwchev's  January  15  offer  to  Improve  veri- 
fk»tkxt  meaaures  including  onaite  inspection 
as  well  aa  to  delink  a  prospective  INF  agree- 
ment from  the  rest  of  the  talks. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  my  hope  that  tfte  strong 
bipartsan  action  taken  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives just  2  weeks  ago,  In  support  of 
comprehensive  test  ban  negotiatkxts.  will  be 
accepted  by  the  administration  as  a  major  Ini- 
tiative that  should  be  pursued  at  the  Geneva 
arms  control  talks. 

Such  a  development  would  demonstrate  to 
the  Soviet  Unkxi  and  the  worW  the  United 
States'  firm  determirMitk>n  to  pursue  a  com- 
prehensive arms  control  policy  that  represents 
a  practical  start  In  ending  the  nudeer  arms 
race  before  it  engulfs  us  all. 

It  wouW  be  tragic  If  all  that  comes  out  of  the 
Geneva  arms  control  talks  is  the  replacement 
of  some  weapons  with  newer,  more  sophisti- 
cated nuclear  weapons.  What  we  need  and 
what  the  Amencan  people  want  is  not  more 
weapons,  but  a  mutual  and  verifiat>ie  compre- 
hensive nuclear  test  ban  and  reduced  nudeer 
inventories  by  both  superpowers. 

Finally,  it  should  be  Inaeasingly  clear  that 
the  issue  of  a  negotiated  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban  Is  not  a  technical,  but  rattier  a 
polltk:at  iaaue.  We  in  the  Congress  have 
strongly  affirn>ed  our  bipartiaan  support  for 
action  and  progress  on  nuclear  test  ban  nego- 
tiations—by a  vote  of  more  than  two-thirds  In 
the  Senate  and  by  neary  two-thirds  In  the 
House. 
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NEXT  STEP  IN  RAIL  DEREGULA- 
TION: ENACT  COAL  PIPELINE 
ACT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AHIZOHA 
ni  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1986 
Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Sfaaker,  a  recent  New 
York  Tirnes  editorial  dealing  with  ttie  next 
steps  in  rail  deregulation  makes  ttie  case  for 
enactment  of  H.R.  2708.  the  Coal  F>ipeline  Act 
of  1985.  I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 


Railroad  shipping  is  a  powerful  multitjillion- 
dollar  industry.  Over  the  past  several  years, 
the  Ckxigress  has  taken  action  to  provide  in- 
centives through  deregulation  for  railroads  to 
beef  up  services  and  systems  performance.  It 
is  no  secret  that  this  has  resutted  in  an  overall 
reduction  in  the  number  of  carriers  and  has 
hastened  the  trend  toward  reliance  on  a  few 
very  large  and  profitable  rail  companies. 

Wtiile  this  trend  may  be  helpful  in  assuring 
the  existence  of  a  viaWe  railroad  shipping  in- 


dustry, an  unacknowledged  price  is  being  pakl 
by  electricity  consumers  whkrfi  is,  in  effect,  a 
major  railroad  subsidy  Ratepayers  are  dishing 
out  an  estmated  $13  billion  in  high  coalage 
rates  to  sweeten  the  railroad's  piece  of  Ameri- 
ca's haulage  pie— a  tough  pill  for  our  consum- 
ers to  swallow. 

Slurry  pipelines  can  provkJe  a  cost-effective 
and  environmentally  sound  alternative  for 
transporting  coal  to  utilities.  The  railroad  in- 
dustry cringes  at  the  thought  of  such  a  com- 
petitive force  operating  in  the  haulage  market, 
and  has  consistently  thwarted  any  congres- 
sional effort  to  encourage  the  use  of  sluny 
technology.  Nonetheless.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  slurry  pipelines  can  provide  utilities  with  a 
necessary  choice  of  shipping  services,  and 
can  act  as  a  yardstick  to  assure  ratepayers 
that  they  will  not  be  overcharged  for  rail  haul- 
age. The  editorial  which  I  am  submitting 
makes  the  case  for  coal  slurry  pipelines  loud 
and  clear. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  23, 1985] 
Nnrr  Steps  m  Rail  Demcdlatioh 

When  Congress  relaxed  price  controls  for 
freight  railroads  In  1980.  it  sought  an  artful 


balance.  It  wanted  to  give  railroads  Incen- 
tives to  rebuUd  their  collapsing  systems.  But 
it  wanted  also  to  protect  shippers  from 
t>elng  gouged  by  rail  monopolies.  Some  of 
these  shippers  now  complain  that  the  bal- 
ance has  tUted  In  favor  of  railroads,  and 
they  make  a  good  case.  If  deregulation  is  to 
work  for  everyone,  the  reforms  of  1980  need 
fine  tuning. 

Most  cargo  shipping  is  vigorously  competi- 
tive. In  setting  prices,  truckers  and  airlines 
must  keep  a  close  eye  on  the  competition. 
Railroads,  too,  are  held  In  check  for  some 
products  in  some  regions.  If  they  try  to 
overcharge  the  large  manufacturers  of  high- 
value  products  like  machinery  or  auto  parts, 
they  risk  losing  the  business  to  another  rail- 
road or  an  enterprising  trucker. 

But  railroads  exert  great  market  power  In 
carrying  bulk  commodities  on  underserved 
routes.  So  Congress  put  some  limits  on  the 
railroads'  freedom  to  set  their  own  rates. 
Where  a  shipper  can  show  that  a  rail  com- 
pany dominates  a  transportation  market, 
the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  is  em- 
powered to  Intervene.  And  If  the  commis- 
sion finds  a  railroad's  total  revenues  to  be 
adequate  and  Its  prices  unreasonable,  the 
shipper  can  be  granted  rate  relief. 
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By  and  large,  this  partial  deregulation  has 
worked  well.  Railroads  are  posting  good 
profits.  More  Important,  they  are  Investing 
billions  to  modemixe  their  systems.  And 
many  shippers  are  getting  better  service  f  ^r 
the  same  old  rates.  But  some  shippers,  nota- 
bly power  companies  buying  coal  from 
Western  mines,  have  been  seriously  over- 
charged. And  the  I.C.C.  has  so  far  denied 
them  relief.  The  commission,  it  appears, 
clings  to  the  outdated  rationale  that  the 
railroads  need  every  last  penny  to  stay  in 
business. 

A  coalition  of  commodity  shippers,  elec- 
tric utilities,  labor  unions  and  consumer 
groups  urges  legislation,  to  reduce  the 
I.C.C.'s  discretion,  forcing  It  to  come  down- 
harder  on  strong  railroads.  Things  may 
have  to  come  to  that  if  the  commission  re- 
fuses to  tighten  its  guidelines  for  rate  relief. 
But  the  dreary  history  of  price  regulation 
makes  very  clear  that  prices  set  by  regula- 
tors can  never  \yt  entirely  fair  or  efficient. 

The  long-term  goal  of  reform  should  be  to 
keep  easing  off  regulation  by  making  the 
shipping  Industry  ever  more  competitive.  At 
least  three  steps  could  be  taken  toward  that 
end: 

Congress  should  authorize  construction  of 
pipelines  to  carry  mixtures  of  pulverized 
coal  and  water  from  mines  to  power  plants. 
Such  coal  slurry  pipelines  have  been 
blocked  at  state  level  by  railroad  lobbying. 
If  Congress  pre-empts  authority  over  pipe- 
lines, the  mere  threat  of  their  construction 
would  dlscourafc'e  rail  overcharges. 

The  I.C.C.  or  Congress,  if  necessary, 
should  halt  rail  mergers  that  reduce  the 
number  of  carriers  serving  shippers  of  bulk 
commodities. 

Congress  should  explore  ways  to  stimulate 
more  competition  among  existing  rail  sys- 
tems. For  example.  It  might  require  rail 
companies  to  lease  their  tracks  and  termi- 
nals to  competitors  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  first  goal  of  rail  deregulation— a  more 
productive,  financially  stable  system— has 
been  achieved.  The  next  goal  should  be  In- 
suring that  railroads  share  the  benefits  with 
consumers. 


AWARDS  TO  8EEKONK.  MA. 
YOUTH 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSEHT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1982  I  had  the 
very  pleasant  experience  of  parti6p9*ir^  in  a 
ceremony  recognizing  the  achievements  of 
several  outstanding  young  men  in  the  town  of 
Seekonk,  MA.  These  young  men  had  accom- 
plished important  things  in  two  programs:  the 
Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's 
Awards  Program.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Pro- 
gram is  a  British  program  which  is  not  wklely 
known  in  the  United  States,  but  which  is  an 
important  and  vakiable  experience  for  young 
people.  Through  the  very  dedicated  efforts  of 
a  tireless  and  resourceful  man,  Dr.  Albert  Roy, 
of  Seekonk,  the  young  people  of  Seekonk 
have  had  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  Program. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  dedication 
shown  by  Dr.  Roy  and  other  adults  in  See- 
konk in  provkling  opportunities  for  the  young 
peopie  of  tf>e  town.  I've  also  been  Impressed 
by  the  young  people  themselves,  and  by  the 
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way  in  whk:h  the  parents  of  these  young 
people  have  exerted  themselves  to  take  the 
fullest  advantage  of  these  programs  for  their 
chiklren.  In  1984,  I  was  privileged  to  help  ar- 
range at  the  British  Embassy  a  ceremony  In 
which  the  British  Ambassador  presented  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  awards  to  some  of  the  young 
people  of  Seekonk,  in  the  presence  of  their 
parents  and  Dr.  Roy  and  others. 

Last  Friday  night  I  was  once  again  privi- 
leged to  participate  In  this  impressive  ceremo- 
ny. The  nweting  was  cochalred  by  Dr.  Roy 
and  by  Mr.  Robert  Fuller,  a  businessman  in 
Seekonk  who  has  very  generously  given  of  his 
considerable  energies  to  this  program.  It  was 
alto  addressed  by  State  Senator  John  Parker, 
State  Representative  Philip  Travera,  Selectwo- 
man  Beverly  Hart  of  Seekonk,  Field  Director 
Donakj  Reinhardt  of  the  Nan-agansett  Council 
of  Scouts,  and  Mr.  Annunzio  F>rovazza  of  the 
Seekonk  Lions  Qub.  I  would  like  ^^ere  to  list 
the  young  men  wty>  so  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Program  and 
the  Scouting  program  and  whose  accomplish- 
ments were  recognized  on  that  evening. 

The  list  follows: 

AWAU  CKRKllONItS  OF  THI  DUKE  OF  BSIK- 
BUKOH'S    AWAKM    OROUT    AMD    TKS    EAOLI 

Scout  Hioh  Coitkt  or  Hohor 

KAOU  SCOtTT  AWAKDS 

Timothy  Bessette,  Richard  Ellis,  Andrew 
Poulos,  Stephen  Tetxner,  Bryan  Vermette, 
William  Crowley,  Russell  Humphrey,  Rich- 
ard Savlgnano,  and  Eric  Vandal. 

BRITISH  VENTURB  SCOUT  AWARD 

William  Crowley. 

gold  DinCX  or  BDIUBUROH  ttEDALS 

Stephen  Tetzner  and  Eric  Vandal. 

SILVER  DT7KB  Or  KDIIfSUROH  KEDALS 

Matthew  Delekta,  Roy  HaU,  Matthew 
Marone,  Scott  Therrien.  Clarke  Hall.  Peter 
Jennings,  and  Antonio  Soares. 

BRoms  DincE  or  bdimburoh  medals 

William  Lowe,  Luke  Marone,  Robert 
Kulaga.  and  Christopher  Martin. 


A  PAST  IN  QUESTION 

HON.  STEPHFJ4  J.  SOLARZ 

or  HEW  TORS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11, 1986 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  discto- 
sures  in  the  press  have  revealed  that  former 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nattons  Kurt 
WaMheim  was  a  member  of  two  Nazi  organi- 
zatk>ns  and  also  served  under  Gen.  Alexander 
Lohr,  a  man  later  executed  as  a  war  criminal 
for  his  role  in  deporting  more  than  42,000 
Greek  Jews  to  extermination  carr.ps  in  Poland. 

These  disclosures  are  disturbing  not  only 
because  they  reveal  that  the  Secretary  Gener- 
al's past  Is  shrouded  in  infamy,  but  also  be- 
cause they  show  that  he  lied  about  his  past, 
repeatedly  denying  and  covering  up  these 
facts  throughout  the  last  40  years. 

In  1980,  I  asked  Secretary  General  whether 
he  had  been  involved  with  the  Nazi  party.  At 
that  time,  Secretary  Waldheim  assured  me 
that  he  had  not.  Recent  events  have  cleariy 
proven  his  statements  to  be  untrue. 

The  Secretary  General's  claims  of  Igno- 
rance of  what  went  on  around  him  are  insuffi- 
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dent  and  improbable.  Because  his  eartisr 
statements  are  obvkHiSly  false,  his  words  now 
ring  deckledly  holkiw. 

Mr.  Waktheim  first  claimed  that  when  mors 
than  40,000  Greek  Jevirs  were  being  forced  to 
take  a  train  ride  to  death  he  was  far  away, 
studying  to  be  a  lawyer.  Now,  he  admits  thst 
he  was  in  fact  in  Greece,  working  under  the 
maior  Instigator  of  these  strocities.  Yet  he 
asks  us  to  believe  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
disappearance  of  entire  families  snd  commu- 
nities. At  the  very  lesst  it  will  be  for  him  a  po- 
litical embarrassment  At  the  very  worst  It  wW 
show  his  complicity  with  crin)es  against  hu- 
manity. In  any  case,  the  coricept  of  morsi 
neutrsNty  has  no  place  whsn  it  comes  to  ths 
Holocaust 

Recently,  columnist  Rtehard  Cohen  wrote  a 
column  whk:h  astutely  addresses  the  q>iestkxi 
of  inadvertent  guilt.  I  woukj  Hke  to  draw  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Waldheim  and  tkb  Usbs  or  Iohoramcs 

Among  the  causes  to  which  Kurt  Wald- 
heim has  devoted  his  life,  igitorance  is 
surely  one.  Asked  to  account  for  his  years  as 
a  Nazi  soldier,  he  said  he  never  knew  about 
the  atrocities  t>elng  committed  around  him. 
Asked  how  he  could  not.  he  answers  that  he 
still  does  not  know.  For  almost  46  years,  the 
former  U.N.  secretary  general  has  pursued 
ignorance  as  If  It  were  truth.  He  thinks  it 
will  set  him  free. 

The  charges  against  Waldheim  are  sever- 
al. The  first  U  that  he  was  an  early  and 
eager  Nazi  recruit.  Not  true,  Waldheim  says. 
The  second  Is  that  he  served  in  Yugoslavia 
and  Greece  under  Oen.  Alexander  Lohr, 
who  was  later  executed  as  a  war  criminal.  In 
Yugoslavia.  Lohr's  forces  conunltted  atroc- 
ities. In  Greece,  they  were  responsible  for. 
among  other  things,  the  deportation  of 
42.000  Jews  from  the  city  of  Salonika  to  ex- 
termination camps  in  Poland. 

To  the  last  charge.  Waldheim  says  not 
guilty.  He  wss  merely  a  staff  officer  to 
Lohr.  an  occasional  translator,  and  not  only 
did  he  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  expul- 
sion of  Jews,  but  he  did  not  even  know 
about  It.  Confronted  by  The  New  York 
Times,  Waldheim  confessed  not  just  inno- 
cence, but  ignorance  as  well. 

"I  regret  these  things  deeply,"  he  said,  re- 
ferring to  the  deporutlon  of  the  Salonika 
Jews  while  he  was  there.  "But  I  have  to 
repeat  that  It  Is  reaUy  the  first  time  I  hear 
that  such  things  have  happened.  I  never 
heard  or  learned  anything  of  this  while  I 
was  there.  I  hear  for  the  first  time  that 
there  were  deporUtioiu  of  Jews  from 
there." 

It  could  be  that  Kurt  Waldheim  worked 
for  the  very  Nazi  general  who  organized  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  of  Salonika  and  never 
heard  a  thing  to  make  him  suspicious.  It 
could  l>e  that  almost  half  of  Salonika's  resi- 
dents varUshed— much  of  the  merchant 
class— and  Waldheim  did  not  notice.  It  could 
be  that  the  butcher  went,  the  shoemaker, 
too— the  lawyer  in  his  office,  the  doctor  In 
his  clinic,  the  hat>erdasher  in  his  store- and 
still  Waldheim  took  no  notice.  The  children 
were  gone  from  the  street,  the  old  men  from 
the  park,  and  the  wind  banged  the  shutters 
of  empty  homes,  but  Kurt  Waldheim 
walked  by,  noticing  nothing.  It  could  be. 
But  it  could  not  l>e. 

Or  It  could  be  that  he  did  notice.  But  what 
could  he  do?  He  was  a  mere  cog  In  a  huge 
killing  machine— a  soldier  In  the  army,  not  a 
race-hater  In  the  SS,  not  a  sadist  for  the  Oe- 
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supo  torture  ch«mbere.  Europe  was  a  vast 
chamel  house,  and  everywh°re  the  Innocent 
were  being  murdered.  To  admit  casual  com- 
pUdty  for  what  happened  during  the  war  te 
almost  to  earn  moral  Immunity  now.  What 
could  one  person  do?  What  would  you  have 

But  the  measure  of  the  man  can  be  taken 
to  his  proclamaUon  of  Ignorance.  Here  Is  a 
self-confessed  dumbbell  In  aU  his  glory— a 
man  who  essentially  boasts  no  knowledge  of 
history  as  If  that  frees  him  from  its  conse- 
quences. In  Waldhelms  case,  a  great  crime 
took  place  under  his  nose,  and  he  smeUed 
nothing.  He  was.  he  insists,  the  three  mon- 
keys roUed  Into  one.  Stop  picking  on  him. 

Even  In  the  awful  annals  of  the  Holocaust 
the  saga  of  the  Jews  of  Greece  is  a  special 
horror.  It  was  a  very  long  way  from  Saloni- 
ka to  the  killing  camps  of  Poland.  The  Jews 
of  Salonika— men  and  women,  children  and 
the  aged,  the  pious  and  the  cynical,  the 
Jaded  and  the  romantic-were  put  Into 
trains  and  shipped  across  Europe.  The  Jour- 
ney took  days,  and  al!  this  time  the  Jews  of 
Salonika  went  without  water  or  food,  with- 
out toUets  or  baths-ln  some  case  without 
air  to  breathe.  By  the  time  the  trains 
reached  the  camps,  many  of  the  Jews  were 
already  dead.  They  suffered  terribly,  and  a 
Jewish  community.  500  years  old  and  re- 
nowned throughout  Europe,  was  no  more. 

After  the  war.  Kurt  Waldheim  become  a 
world  leader.  He  Is  now  running  for  presi- 
dent of  Austria.  It  is  barely  accepUble  for 
him  to  say  he  was  oblivous  to  mass  murder 
when  he  was  a  Junior  officer.  It  is  not  ac- 
cepUble for  him  to  say  he  spent  a  life  that 
way  As  a  man  and  as  a  poUtlcal  leader,  it 
was  his  obligation  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened during  the  war.  to  see  what,  in  hte 
modest  way.  h  made  possible— to  know  and. 
in  the  teUlng  piirase  of  Arthur  KoesUer.  "to 
be  haunted  by  his  knowledge." 

But  Waldheim  says  nothing  haunted  him. 
He  proclaims  his  iimocence  by  confessing  Ig- 
norance. But  what  it  reaUy  comes  down  to  is 
Indifference— an  inadvertent  confession  of 
guilt.  It  is  what  made  the  Holocaust  possi- 


A  TRmUTE  TO  MARIAN  WRIGHT 
EDELMAN 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IK  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPMSEWTATTVSS 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speakef,  Marian  Wright 
Edelman  is  the  outstanding  director  of  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  and  a  woman  who 
has  succeeded  personally  and  professionally 
against  ail  odds. 

Last  month,  the  Democratic  caucus  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  Mrs.  Edelman  speak  at  its 
Democratic  Issues  Conference.  I  believe  I 
speak  for  everyone  when  I  say  that  we  were 
all  moved  by  her  expenences  and  her  unceas- 
ing dedication  to  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  ail  chiWren.  particularly  the  poor,  minority, 
and  handicapped: 

Mrs.  Edelman  has  received  many  accolades 
since  founding  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  in 
1968.  ^4o  one  deserves  them  more.  Rather 
than  telling  you  my  feelings  about  Mrs.  Edel- 
man, I  believe  the  artwle  which  I  am  today 
submitting  for  the  Recobd  captures  the  es- 
sence of  Marian  Wright  Edelman  and  all  that 
she  signifies. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  7. 19861 

SHX  WHOSI  COKSTITUMITS  AXK  61  Mhuoh 

Childrxm 
(By  Lena  Wllliama) 

Washwotoh.  Feb.  a«--A«k  Marian 
Wright  Edelman  about  her  children,  the 
more  than  61  million  of  them  under  18 
years  of  age.  and  she  will  teU  you  they  are 
America's  poorest  citizens.  lU  least  powerful 
and  one  of  Ite  fastest  growing  minorities. 

Mrs.  Edelman  beUeves  her  chUdren  Ue 
Just  beyond  America's  vision.  Just  ouUlde 
the  realm  where  their  voices  can  be  neard; 
they  are.  she  says,  the  naUons  true  sUent 
majority.  .  . 

For  13  years.  Mrs.  Edelman  has  been  a  de- 
termined and  persUtent  advocate,  perhaps 
the  most  determined  and  the  most  persist- 
ent for  the  needs  of  the  nation's  chUdren 
when  It  comes  to  welfare,  health.  Juvenile 
Justice  and  the  family.  Her  base  U  a  Wash- 
ington organization  called  the  Children  s 
Defense    Fund,    which    she    founded    and 

heads. 

She  lobbies  Congress  for  Uws  and  pro- 
grams to  help  ChUdren.  She  presses  Federal 
agencies  for  regulations.  She  produces  stud- 
ies. And  when  all  else  falls,  she  goes  to 
court. 

"pREvnrnvK  mvssTiimT" 
"The  fund  exists  to  provide  a  strong  and 
effective  voice  for  the  chUdren  of  America, 
who  cannot  vote,  lobby  or  speak  for  them- 
selves "  she  said.  "We  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  poor,  minority  and  handicapped  chU- 
dren Our  goal  is  to  educate  the  nation 
about  the  needs  of  chUdren  and  encourage 
preventive  Investment  in  chUdren  betore 
they  get  sick,  drop  out  of  school  or  get  into 
trouble."  _.    .   .^ 

Today,  as  part  of  a  long-term  effort  to 
prevent  chUdren  from  having  chUdren.  the 
fund  opened  its  fifth  annual  conference 
here  by  starting  a  national  campaign  to  In- 
crease public  awareness  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  teen-age  pregnancies.  The  confer- 
ence which  runs  through  Friday,  Is  expect- 
ed to  attract  more  than  1.200  participants. 

A  soft-spoken,  fast-talking  woman  with  an 
engaging  smile.  Mrs.  Edelman  is  a  product 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1960's. 
The  mUltancy  Is  stUl  there,  surfacing  at 
times  when  she  speaks  of  the  "injustices" 
against  her  constituents  or  when  she  flashes 
Impatience  with  those  who  say  her  goals. 
whUe  laudable,  are  not  always  practicable  In 
a  time  of  tight  Federal  budgets. 

But  at  46  years  of  age.  this  mother  of 
three  sons  has  transferred  her  marching 
and  protesting  energy  to  the  haUs  of  Con- 
gress, the  offices  of  Federal  agencies  and 
the  courtroom. 

"Head  Start  reauthorization  is  expiring 
this  year."  Mrs.  Edelman  said  the  other  day 
of  the  Federal  pre-school  program  for  poor 
ChUdren  a  major  current  concern  of  the 
ChUdren's  Defense  Fund.  "We  have  to  keep 
the  Reagan  Administration  from  cutting 
back  the  program. " 

Mrs.  Edelman  and  her  staff  of  70  deal 
with  such  Issues  by  attacking  them  from  aU 
fronts  To  pry  open  doors,  she  uses  old  con- 
tacts on  Capitol  HUl  and  elsewhere  around 
the  city  that  were  esUblUhed  In  the  days 
she  served  as  Congressional  Ualson  for  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
a  clvU  rights  group.  Once  In.  she  pleads  her 
cause  with  a  battery  of  facts  and  studies  on 
the  status  of  chUdren  in  America. 

Beyond  Capitol  HIU  and  the  federal  agen- 
cies, she  has  esUblUhed  the  fund  as  a 
leader    in    defending    and    expanding    the 
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righU  of  ChUdren  through  the  court*,  blodt- 
tag  the  placement  of  Louisiana  chUdren  to 
out-of-«Ute  Texas  institutions,  for  example, 
and  guaranteeing  special  education  rlghU  to 
thousands  of  chUdren  In  Mississippi. 

Representative  George  MUler.  the  CaUfor- 
nia  Democrat  who  heads  the  House  select 
Committee  on  ChUdren.  credlto  Mrs.  Edel- 
man with  helping  to  save  a  number  of  key 
ChUdren's  programs.  "You  may  not  Uke  to 
hear  the  news  she  U  delivering  but  no  one 
can  chaUenge  the  facta."  he  said. 

Last  faU  Mrs.  Edelman  got  a  few  friends 
to  throw  smaU  dlrmer  parties  to  help  raise 
money  for  the  fund,  which  this  year  U  oper- 
ating from  a  $4.6  mUllon  budget  and  has 
always  been  financed  through  corporate, 
foundation  and  individual  donations.  The 
effort  raised  $60,000.  a  tribute  to  the  fund 
and  to  Mrs.  Edelman.  who  is  held  ta  high 
regard  In  poUtical  and  social  circles  here. 

But  Mrs.  Edelman  is  content  to  let  others 
talk  of  her  achievements. 

"Awards  make  you  feel  good."  she  said. 
"But  the  real  satisfaction  comes  from  seeing 
a  sense  of  real  commitment  among  your  col- 
leagues. The  real  Joy  comes  from  achieving 
results,  when  you  really  see  you've  got  a  law 
that  wUl  protect  chUdren  from  being 
abused,  that  wlU  provide  them  with  proper 
health  care  and  dental  care.  My  greatest 
award,  or  reward.  wiU  be  ta  seeing  the  13 
mUllon  poor  chUdren  who  are  now  ta  pover- 
ty lilted  out  of  poverty." 

A  ORADOATl  OF  TALE  LAW  SCHOOL 

Reared  In  BennettsvUle.  S.C.  Marian 
Wright  was  educated  at  Spelman  CoUege  ta 
Atlanta,  went  to  Europe  on  a  MerriU  Schol- 
arship, graduated  from  Yale  Law  School  ta 
1963  and  went  back  to  the  South  to  fight 
segregation.  She  started  and  for  some  years 
directed  the  N.A.A.C.P.  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund  office  ta  Jackson.  Miss., 
and  was  the  first  black  woman  admitted  to 
the  Mississippi  bar. 

She  married  Peter  Edelman.  also  a  lawyer. 
ta  1968,  the  same  year  she  moved  to  Wash- 
ington. In  the  capital  she  worked  for  the 
poor  people's  campaign,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  then  formed  the  Washtagton 
Research  Project,  which  focused  on  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  poor  people.  In  1973. 
she  transformed  the  project  tato  the  ChU- 
dren's Defense  Fund,  shifting  her  focus  en- 
tirely to  youth. 

WhUe  she  admits  to  bouts  of  frustration 
ta  her  work.  Mrs.  Edelman  remains  confi- 
dent that  the  fund's  agenda  can  be  achieved 
and  potats  to  herself  as  proof. 

"I  am  a  Uving  example  of  what  can 
happen."  she  said.  "I  sat  ta  segregated 
schools  I  am  a  perfect  example  of  what 
America  can  do.  I  never  thought  I  could 
come  from  a  UtUe.  segregated  town  to  Yale 
Law." 


EAGLE  SCOUT  EDWARD  S.  MILLS 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISEHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1986 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  iny  col- 
leagues an  exemplary  young  citizen,  Edward 
S.  Mills.  Edward  will  very  shortly  be  recog- 
nized in  my  district  for  achieving  the  highest 
rank  in  scouting,  the  "Eagle  Scout" 
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In  becoming  an  Eagle  Scout,  Edward  will 
join  the  ranks  of  quite  a  select  group.  The  in- 
dividual tasks  whk:h  he  had  to  cornplefe  are 
impr<>«sive  alone.  They  Include  acts  which 
challenga  iiim  on  every  facet  of  his  personali- 
ty—mental, physical,  psychological  and  rrxxe. 
Yet  this  accomplishment  becomes  even  more 
notable  when  it  is  k)oked  at  cumulatively.  That 
is,  the  entire  sum  of  achievements  and  the 
perserverance  of  character  they  demanded  il- 
lustrate just  what  a  high  caliber  of  a  young 
man  Edward  is. 

In  today's  society,  our  youth  are  truly  bom- 
barded with  a  variety  of  lifepaths  to  choose 
from.  While  the  freedom  of  choice  is  in  itself 
good,  too  often  we  hear  of  young  people  who 
are  led  astray  by  the  ignorance  of  their  years 
to  a  lifestyle  they  do  not  deserve.  It  is  always 
refreshing  to  recognize  a  young  man  who  has 
not  only  chosen  a  constructive  way  of  life  but 
excels  at  it  too.  Though  some  credit  shoukJ  be 
given  to  his  family  and  scout  leaders  for  pro- 
vkling  support,  Edward  today  knows  that  he 
can  participate  In  society  in  a  manner  that  will 
benefit  himself  as  well  as  his  community. 

The  achievement  of  attaining  the  rank  of 
Eagle  Scout  lays  an  excellent  base  for  a  pro- 
ductive future.  I'm  sure  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  join  me  in  wishing  you  good  luck  in 
your  endeavors. 


INSURER  RESERVING  PRACTICE 
QUESTIONED 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  mw  JZRSET 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
troubling  revelattons  in  my  subcommittee's 
hearings  on  the  insurance  availability  crisis  Is 
the  financial  trouble  among  a  rising  number  of 
insurance  companies.  This  issue  raises  nu- 
merous questions  atxKit  the  capacity  of  State 
solvency  laws  and  the  financial  practices  of 
Insurers.  One  such  Issue  is  addressed  in  a 
recent  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
whKh  I  am  inserting  In  the  Recoao. 

The  article  discusses  the  practice  of  estab- 
lishing reserves  to  meet  rising  claims  with  an- 
ticipated interest  income  as  well  as  actual 
cash.  The  artk:le  describes  concern  that  this 
practice  could  further  weaken  the  industry's  fi- 
nancial position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  already  precarious  condi- 
tion of  some  of  our  financial  institutions  such 
as  banks  and  savings  and  loans  requires  us  to 
be  extra  vigilant  so  that  insurance  companies 
do  not  join  a  row  of  falling  financial  dominos, 
with  grave  consequences  for  our  economy. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Feb.  14, 

1986] 

CiGMA  IS  Setting  Aside  in  Cash  Only  Half 

OF  $1.2  Billion  AoomoN  to  Its  Reserves 
(By  Steve  Swartz  and  David  B.  HUder) 

Signs  Corp,  Is  setttag  aside  ta  cash  Just 
half  of  the  $1.2  bUllon  ta  additional  reserves 
the  insurer  announced  last  month  to  cover 
sharply  higher  property  and  casualty 
claims. 

The  rematatag  $600  mlUlon  of  reserves 
will  consist  of  taterest  tacome  expected  to 
be  earned  on  the  $600  million  cash  reserve. 
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Cigna  lald  It  will  take  13  to  18  yean  to 
reach  the  $1.3  bUllon  level,  ■■■uming  an  in- 
terest rate  of  at  least  6  percent. 

State  Insurance  regulators  ta  Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania  are  questioning  Clgna's 
counting  of  anticipated  Income  as  reserves. 
The  practice,  known  as  "discounting."  Is 
sometimes  done  on  reserves  to  pay  worker's 
compensation  and  medical  malpractice 
claims.  But  it  Isn't  considered  standard  pro- 
cedure for  other  Itaes  of  property  and  casu- 
alty bustaess.  regulators  say. 

"They  have  stated  a  discount  on  some 
general  )taes.  ta  addition  to  workman's 
comp,"  said  Peter  F.  KeUy,  director  of  fi- 
nancial affairs  for  the  Connecticut  Insur- 
ance Department.  "It's  different,  and  as  a 
result  of  betag  different,  Mr.  KeUy  said,  his 
office  has  asked  Cigna  for  additional  Infor- 
mation. 

The  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Department 
calls  Clgna's  practice  unusual,  and  says  it  Is 
reviewing  the  action  with  the  company  and 
regulators  from  other  states. 

cokpakt's  Fosinoif 

Caleb  Fowler,  chief  financial  officer  of 
Clgna's  property-casualty  group,  said  dis- 
counting la  "appropriate"  ta  this  case  t>e- 
cause  "we  know  that  ta  many  Instances, 
these  claims  wUl  not  be  paid  untU  a  far  dis- 
tant day  ta  the  future."  He  said  the  compa- 
ny is  orUy  discounting  workers'  compensa- 
tion, professional  UabUlty,  and  "some  gener- 
al package  bustaess."  such  as  asbestos  expo- 
sure. Other  Itaes.  such  as  automobUe  Insur- 
ance and  homeowners'  coverage,  ta  which 
claims  are  usuaUy  settled  "ta  a  couple  of 
years."  aren't  t>etag  discounted,  he  said. 

Mr.  Fowler  also  said  that  the  taterest  rate 
being  used  to  compute  the  discount  Is  'less 
than  half  the  amount  of  our  current  rate  of 
earnings  on  tavestments." 

Insurance  analysts  said  that  If  regulators 
allow  Clgna's  action,  other  Insurers  are 
likely  to  foUow  suit,  particularly  any  having 
heavy  losses  or  having  trouble  raising  cap- 
ital. 

Analysts  also  expressed  concern  that  wide- 
spread reserve  discounting  could  weaken  the 
taduatry's  financial  position  because  re- 
serves are  already  t>elleved  to  be  10%  to  20% 
too  low.  "The  reason  companies  don't  do  It 
across  the  board  Is  because  their  reserves 
are  inadequate,"  said  Donald  E.  Franz  Jr.  of 
Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  ii  Co.  "In  a 
down  cycle,  (discounttag)  could  make  the  re- 
serve position  worse  than  It  had  been." 

Another  possible  effect  of  Clgna's  action, 
analysts  said.  Is  to  weaken  the  Insurance  ta- 
dustry's  argument  against  proposals  ta 
Wsshtagton  that  would  raise  the  tadustry's 
tax  bUl.  Congress's  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Treasury  Department  have 
proposed  requiring  insurers  to  discount  re- 
serves for  tax  purposes,  which  would  reduce 
tasurers'  deductible  expenses  and  increase 
taxable  tacome.  Insurance  trade  groups 
have  argued  that  discounting  reserves 
across  the  board  would  conflict  with  state 
regulations  and  weaken  the  tadustry's  fi- 
nancial condition. 

Cigna  decltaed  to  provide  a  detaUed  break- 
down of  the  Itaes  betag  discounted,  but  said 
"the  bulk"  Is  ta  workers'  compensation. 
"General  Itaes"  normally  taclude  such  11- 
abUlty  coverages  as  medical  malpractice, 
product  liability,  and  coverage  for  corporate 
directors  and  officers. 

Last  month,  Cigna  told  securities  analysts 
that  the  $1.2  blUlon  reserve  addition,  which 
was  $1.24  bllUon  before  Ux  credlu.  conslsu 
of  $770  mUllon  for  "regular"  Itaes.  $230  mll- 
Uon  for  professional  UabUlty,  $120  mUllon 
for  asbestos  UabUlty,  $80  milUon  for  reinsur- 
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anoe,  and  $60  million  for  excess  and  surplus 
Unas. 

Connecticut's  Mr.  KeUy  says  his  office  has 
been  unable  to  determtae  which  lines  have 
been  discounted. 

Some  analysts  say  they  aren't  troubled  by 
the  discounting.  "I  don't  think  It's  terribly 
significant,"  said  Ous  Demeo,  an  analyst  at 
Alex.  Brown  A  Sons  Inc.  ta  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Demeo  says  discounttag  markedly  reduces 
Clgna's  need  to  go  to  outside  capital  mar- 
kets to  raise  money  for  growth. 

VASioni  LAWS  myoLvn 

Moreover,  questions  raised  over  Clgna's 
method  of  accounting  for  the  reserves  ta- 
volve  Insurance  laws  of  the  various  states, 
and  don't  affect  the  manner  ta  which  earn- 
ings are  accounted  for  under  generally  ac- 
cepted acoounttag  practices.  Cigna  has  said 
It  wUl  charge  the  fuU  $1.2  bUUon  against 
fourth-quarter  and  1988  earnings. 

The  size  of  Clgna's  charge  surprised  the 
tadustry.  Still,  securities  analysts  have  gen- 
eraUy  applauded  the  move,  which  they  say 
should  clear  the  way  for  eamtags  growth. 
And  several  other  Insurance  companies  have 
recently  foUowed  Clgna's  lead  by  announc- 
ing large  reserve  additions  of  their  own. 

Conttaental  Corp..  a  major  New  York- 
baaed  property-casualty  Insurer,  said  that 
Its  previously  announced  $230  miUlon 
fourth-quarter  reserve  boost  was  aU  cash. 
Conttaental.  reflecttag  that  charge,  yester- 
day reported  a  $122.3  mlUlon  fourth-quarter 
loss  from  conttaulng  operations,  compared 
with  operating  profit  of  $49.7  mUlion.  or  96 
cents  a  share,  a  year  earlier.  Net  loss,  after 
capital  gatas.  was  $47.7  mlUlon.  compared 
with  a  year-earUer  loss  of  $14.7  mlUlon. 

USFdeO  Corp..  which  last  week  an- 
nounced a  $100  mUUon  addition  to  Its  prop- 
erty and  casualty  reserves,  also  said  the  ad- 
dition Is  aU  cash  and  doesn't  tavolve  dis- 
counting. 

Connecticut  and  Peiuuylvania  have  pri- 
mary regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  Cigna,  the 
nation's  largest  commercial  property  and 
casualty  Insurer,  because  they  host  the  com- 
pany's two  largest  units.  Connecticut  Gener- 
al Life  Insurance  Co..  Bloomfleld.  Cotm., 
and  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America.  Phila- 
delphia. The  two  units  were  the  prtaclpal 
companies  tavolved  when  Cigna  was  formed 
ta  1982. 


UNNECESSARY  ORGANIZATIONS 
TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  aSMTUOKT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVEl 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  r»- 
ceived  an  excellent  letter  from  two  of  my  oorv 
stituents,  Nelson  and  Elsie  Sweatt  from 
Benton.  KY,  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sweatt  highlight  their  concerns 
about  the  so-called  nonprofit  organizations 
preying  on  the  eklerty  and  their  resulting  fears 
about  the  solvency  of  Social  Security  arx) 
whether  people  will  still  receive  their  benefits. 
I  strongly  support  efforts  to  stop  these  cam- 
paigns based  upon  fear.  Their  letter  to  me  fol- 
lows: 
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FsunAKT  13. 19M. 
Congre«m*n  C/awou.  Hubbard, 
Ratbum  Houte  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
DBA*  Sac  We  recently  received,  by  post- 
age free  m*U.  b  long  letter  from  the  NaUon- 
al  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security 
and  Medicare.  Were  sure  you  are  familiar 
with  this  committee  and  what  the  letter  is 
about.  If  you  are  not.  we'U  have  a  copy 
made  and  send  to  you. 

We  think  it  is  a  shame,  these  and  others 
can  start  tax  exempt  organizations  and  com- 
mittees and  prey  on  the  fears  of  the  elderly. 
Many  elderly  will  send  «10.00  to  have  them 
hand  you  a  signed  petition,  presumably  to 
save  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

What  most  of  them  do  not  realize  is,  that 
they  can  write  congressman  and  senators, 
directly  for  only  $0.22  for  each  letter.  Its 
true  most  people  do  not  know  who  or  where 
to  write,  but  we  think  names  and  addresses 
could  be  enclosed,  with  Social  Security 
cards,  letting  people  know  where  and  who  to 
write  about  these  things. 

If  our  senators  and  congressmen  are  doing 
their  (elected)  Jobs,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  a  lobby  group  to  save  our  rights. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  Insurance 
companies  using  Medicare  and  Medicaid  in 
their  advertisements.  We  feel  there  should 
be  some  legislaUon  to  make  these  companies 
sUte  that  it  is  an  advertisement  and  not  a 
letter  from  Medicare  or  Medicaid. 

Were  retirement  age  and  the  maU  we  re- 
ceive Is  unbelievable.  We  went  through  this 
with  our  mothers.  We  know  the  real  fear 
that  many  elderly  feel.  If  something  that 
says  Social  Security  Medicare  or  Medicaid, 
isn't  filled  out  and  sent  In,  or  even  money 
sent,  they'll  lose  their  benefits. 

So  many  older  people  do  not  have  anyone 
to  explain  or  assure  that  these  letters  are 
Just  ads  and  that  most  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  committees  are  not  necessary  or 
mandatory. 

We  wish  there  was  some  way  to  take  a  poU 
of  aU  the  elderly  who  have  taken  unneces- 
sary insurance,  or  sent  money  to  someone, 
because  they  thought  it  was  Sodal  Security, 
Medicare  or  Medicaid. 

It's  time  someone  took  a  stand  on  these 
things.  We  hope  our  senators  and  congress- 
men will  take  a  look  at  this  and  how  wide- 
spread it  has  become.  Though  former  con- 
gressmen are  behind  a  lot  of  this,  hopefully 
you  and  others  will  consider  the  rights  of 
the  ones  who  have  elected  you  to  office 
above  the  rights  of  thOBe  who  would  prey 
upon  these  elderly. 
Sincerely, 

Nklsoh  and  Elsie  Swkatt. 


PATOaJT  DUMPING:  PEOPLE  ARE 
DYING 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirORMIA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirr  ATIVCS 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1986 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dumptnfl,  as  de- 
fined by  Webster,  means  getting  rid  of— rub- 
bish, for  exampte— or  discarding/rejecting— a 
burden  or  a  probtem,  for  example— uncere- 
(nonkxjsiy. 

The  object  of  "dumping"  in  the  1980'8  is  all 
to  often  a  poor,  uninsured  sick  person. 

Across  our  land,  "dumping"  or  transferring 
a  patient  from  a  private  to  a  public  hospital  for 
finandai  reasons  is  occurring  with  greater  fre- 
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quency.  Certainly,  transferring  of  patients  for 
special  or  tertiary  care  is  most  appropriate. 
However,  the  evidence,  is  mounting  that  these 
legitimate  reasons  for  ti^nsferring  are  being 
replaced  by  monetary  reasons. 

An  article  published  in  the  Febnjary  27, 
1986.  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  reports  the  findings  of  a  medical 
team,  who  conducted  a  study  at  Cook  County 
Hospital  during  the  last  42  days  of  1983.  The 
scientific  study  clearly  illustrates  that  many 
poor  and/or  uninsured  patients,  who  came  for 
ti-eatment  to  an  emergency  department  of  a 
private  hospital  in  Chicago,  were  transferred, 
without  their  written  consent  to  Cook  County 
Hospital.  The  delay  of  treatment,  especially 
for  patients  already  in  an  unstable  condition, 
affected  their  recovery  and,  in  some  cases, 
may  have  precipitated  their  death.  Besides  af- 
fecting the  recovery  of  ill  people,  the  transfer- 
ring of  poor  patients  from  private  to  public 
hospitals  is  also  becoming  a  financial  burden 
to  the  public  hospitals. 

These  tt^ansfers  violate  patients'  rights  and 
guidelines  set  forth  by  key  organizations  that 
oversee  hospitals.  Action  must  be  taken  to 
enforce  the  laws  which  guarantee  patients' 
rights.  ^ 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  record  some  of  the 
signifKant  statistics  from  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  study.  The  people  selected  for  the 
study  were  medical  and  surgical  patients 
transfeaed  and  admitted  to  Cook  County  Hos- 
p«tal  from  the  emergency  department  of  other 
Chicago  area  hospitals  between  November 
20,  1983  and  January  10.  1984.  Cook  County 
Hospital  is  the  only  public  general  hospital  in 
Chicago. 

The  study  population  consisted  of  467 
people  for  whom  inpatient  charts  were  avail- 
able. A  rigorous  method  of  diagnosing  stable 
versus  unstable  corxJitions  was  followed.  All 
patients  were  interviewed  by  the  medical  team 
conducting  the  study.  This  interview  ordinarily 
took  place  within  the  patient's  first  24  hours  in 
the  hospital.  It  was  from  these  interviews  that 
information  relating  to  emptoyment  insurance 
stahjs,  and  the  infonned  consent  process  of 
ti^ansferring  was  culled. 

Physjcians  at  the  transferring  hospitals  and 
at  Cook  County  Hospital  were  not  aware  that 
this  study  was  bjing  conducted.  The  medfcal 
team  conducting  the  study  was  not  involved  in 
the  care  of  the  patients  comprising  the  study 
population. 

The  467  patients  were  ti-ansferred  from  42 
hospitals  whteh  sent  between  1  and  36  pa- 
tients. The  average  age  was  36  years  oW.  78 
percent  were  male.  Racial  or  ethnic  statistics 
are  as  follows:  10  percent  white.  12  percent 
Hisparac,  77  percent  black,  1  percent  other. 
Employment  status  was  11  percent  full  time 
employrDent,  8  percent  part-time  employment, 
81  percent  unempkjyed. 

Information  relating  to  insurance  was  avail- 
able for  430  of  the  467  patients  in  the  study. 
Insurance  coverage  was  4  percent  private  in- 
surance, 3  percent  Medrcare,  1  percent  mis- 
cellaneous coverage,  46  percent  akj  from  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid,  whteh  in- 
cludes Medk»kl,  and  46  percent  no  insur- 

The  tt'ensferred  patients  were  not  represent- 
ative of  tt>e  ordinary  patients  admitted  to  Cook 
County  Hospital  or  to  general  hospitals  across 
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the  United  States.  Of  the  40,076  persons  ad- 
mitted to  Cook  County  Hospital  in  1983,  30 
percent  had  no  health  insurance  while  nation- 
ally only  8.2  percent  of  patients  admitted  to 
short  term  ger>eral  hospitals  have  no  inaur- 
ance. 

When  disckjsing  the  reason  for  the  transfer. 
the  transferring  hospitals  seemed  up  front  with 
the  staff  at  Cook  County  Hospital  but  not  with 
the  transferring  patients.  Reasons  given  by 
phone  to  Cook  County  Hospital  by  the  trans- 
ferring hospitals  were  available  for  245  of  the 
467  patients.  They  are  as  foltows:  87  percent 
lack  of  insurance,  4  percent  need  for  tertiary 
or  special  care,  3  percent  lack  of  beds  at 
transferring  hospital,  1  percent  patient's  re- 
quest, 5  percent  otf>er. 

The  information  gathered  from  the  pa- 
tients—437  out  of  467— regarding  the  trans- 
ferring process  revealed  the  following:  6  per- 
cent signed  infomwd  consent  papers  and 
most  of  these  patients  were  from  one  hospi- 
tal. 13  percent  reported  that  they  were  not  in- 
fomied  in  advance  of  their  impending  transfer, 
36  percent  of  those  who  were  toW  that  they 
were  being  transfened  were  not  toW  why  they 
were  being  transferred. 

In  fact,  though  87  percent  of  the  patients 
were  not  accepted  by  the  ti^ansfemng  hospital 
because  they  lacked  insurance,  only  64  per- 
cent of  the  patients  gave  lack  of  insurance  as 
the  reason  they  were  tt^ansferred. 

Of  ttie  435— out  of  467— patients  for  wtiom 
enough  information  was  available  to  deter- 
mine their  condition  at  least  24  percent  were 
in  an  unstable  condition.  This  Information  was 
available  from  the  records  of  the  to^ansfening 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  means  that  one  out  of 
every  four  patients  being  ti'ansferred  was  dan- 
gerously ill.  The  tt'ansferring  hospitals  knew 
this  and  disregarded  it 

The  stringent  method  of  assessing  the  con- 
dition of  a  patient  is  further  demonsti-ated  by 
the  fact  that  neari^'  39  percent  of  the  patients 
admitted  in  an  unstable  condition  were  admit- 
ted to  the  intensive  care  unit  compared  with 
14.6  percent  of  the  patients  admitted  in  a 
stable  condition.  Also,  unstable  patients  had 
an  average  hospital  stay  of  14  7  days,  while 
stable  patients  had  an  average  stay  of  7.7 
days. 

Lastly,  there  was  a  fatality  rate  of  7.5  per- 
cent among  unstable  patients  and  of  1.5  per- 
cent amor)g  stable  patients. 

Influencing  the  condition  of  a  patient  was 
the  time  it  took  to  be  ti'ansferred  from  a  hospi- 
tal to  Cook  County  Hospital;  5.1  hours  was 
ttie  average  tt^eatment  delay,  wtiile  tiie  range 
went  from  1  to  18  hours.  Anyone  who  has 
gone  to  an  emergency  department  for  medical 
or  surgkal  treatment  can  begin  to  appreciate 
what  the  delay  caused  by  tt'ansferring  a  pa- 
tient means. 

The  cost  of  Cook  County  Hospital  for  tteat- 
ing  ttiese  467  ttansfeaed  patients  was  $3.35 
million.  This  amount  was  computed  on  the  all- 
inclusive  daily  rate  of  $630  per  day  on  ttie 
ward  and  $1,500  per  day  in  ttie  intensive  care 
unit 

This  study  is  but  one  story  of  what  is  hap- 
pening to  poor,  sick  people  in  the  United 
States.  Additional  statistics  prove  ttiat  since 
1980,  which  inaugurated  a  period  of  cutbacks 
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in  Federal  and  State  hMlth  care  for  the  poor, 

the  number  of  transfers  of  patients  from  pri- 
vate hoepitaia  to  pubHc  hospitals  has  dramati- 
cally increaaad. 

This  la  an  unacceptable  ti-end  and  must  be 
reversed.  Cities  and  counties  cannot  cope 
with  the  additional  drain  on  their  revenue 
wtiile  for-profit  hospitals  flourish.  But  more  im- 
portant to  us  must  be  the  availat>illty  of  ade- 
quate health  care  for  our  citizens. 

The  House  has  taken  a  step  to  prevent 
"dumping"  by  passing  ttie  recondliatton  bill.  It 
is  now  up  to  ttie  Senate. 


THE  LORD'S  BONO 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 

or  COLORADO 
IM  THX  HOUSI  OP  RXPRXSKirrATITCS 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
former  colleague  from  Colorado,  James  P. 
Johnson,  asked  me  to  bring  to  ttie  attention  of 
ttie  House  ttie  following  article  by  Jorge  Lara- 
Braud.  a  professor  of  theology  and  culture  at 
the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary. 

How  Shall  Wi  Siho  the  IiOrd's  Somo  m  a 

STRAH GB  Lahd? 

(By  Jorge  Lars-Braud) 

How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  In  a 
strange  land?  The  theme  is  taken  from 
Psalm  137,  a  poignant  account  of  Jewish 
exile  In  Babylon  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
In  the  year  586  B.C.  This  theme  confronts 
us  In  I98S  A.D.  with  our  own  experience  of 
Christian  exile  even  In  the  nation  we  so 
deeply  love,  the  United  States  of  America. 
No  sooner  did  I  accept  the  invitation  to 
speak  at  this  conference  and  to  go  along 
with  the  theme  than  I  was  overcome  with 
an  unholy  thought:  most  of  the  religious 
people  of  this  nation  would  reverse  the 
question.  "How  shall  we  sing  a  strange  song 
in  the  Lord's  land?"  And  to  make  matters 
more  difficult  for  me,  I  found  myself  In 
sympathy  with  this  reversal.  The  reason  for 
that  is  simple  and  yet  profound:  I  am  a 
grateful  lmm<Ssrant.  I  see  myself  as  a  walk- 
ing testimonial  to  the  American  dream. 

Let  me  teU  you  a  Uttle  bit  about  that.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  living  in  Mexico  City,  I 
was  admitted  to  the  great  National  Universi- 
ty of  Mexico  Feeling  a  bit  too  young  to  take 
that  step,  I  opted  to  wait  a  year,  and  In  the 
process,  find  some  place  where  I  could  learn 
Eteglish,  the  language  that  I  knew  then  no 
modem  Mexican  could  do  without.  I  was  re- 
ferred to  an  inexpensive  Presbyterian 
school  in  south  Texas.  Somehow  I  had  for- 
gotten who  Presbyterians  were.  I  had  run 
across  them  when  I  was  briefly  exposed  to 
the  history  of  England  under  Cromwell,  but 
the  Impression  they  made  upon  me  was  for- 
gettable. So  when  I  heard  alxiut  them  in 
1947  I  lumped  them  together  with  Rotary, 
Lions,  Klwanls.  and  as  I  found  our  later.  I 
was  not  entirely  wrong.  So  in  blissful  Inno- 
cence I  applied  to  the  Presbyterian  school  In 
Texas  and  was  admitted. 

At  the  time  I  was  a  devout  Roman  Catho- 
lic, so  devout  that  I  had  recently  been  given 
by  my  parish  In  Mexico  City  an  award  for 
attending  catechism  and  communion  for  104 
consecutive  weekends.  Imagine  my  shock 
upon  arriving  on  enemy  territory,  herded 
into  compulsory  chapel  and  compulsory 
Bible  classes,  told  aliout  my  total  depravity, 
and  warned  that  my  failure  to  believe  in 
what  I  thought  was  a  Protestant  Christ 
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spelled  my  eternal  damnation.  Two  things 
kept  me  from  total  resistance:  the  kindness 
of  my  captors  and  the  majesty  of  their 
hymns.  Before  long  I  looked  forward  to 
chapel  attendance,  and  also  before  long  I 
was  reading  the  t>ook  that  had  virtually 
t)een  denied  to  the  laity  of  Latin  America 
untU  then,  the  Bible.  In  that  Bible  and  in 
the  life  of  evangelical  believers  on  that 
campus,  I,  like  Luther,  found  the  gracious 
God  of  Jesus  Christ  who  accepted  me  Just 
as  I  was,  with  no  more  need  to  earn  the 
divine  favor. 

I  was  free!  Free  at  last!  Free  even  from 
the  definitions  of  sectarian  Presbyterians.  I 
have  been  a  Presbyterian  ever  since,  the 
only  Protestant  defector  of  all  my  extended 
family  in  Mexico.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
gave  me  citizenship  In  the  one  Holy  Catho- 
lic and  Apostolic  Church  that  transcends  all 
other  kinds  of  citlzeiuhlp.  For  that  I  will 
always  be  eternally  grateful.  And  these 
days,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In 
Mexico  and  all  over  Latin  America  has  un- 
dergone a  revival,  a  reformation,  like  that  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  I  am  asked  from  time 
to  time  by  Roman  Catholics  who  know  how 
deeply  I  admire  the  conversion  of  their 
church,  "Why  don't  you  come  back?"  I  have 
no  Intention  to  do  so.  As  long  ss  God  grants 
me  life  I  will  continue  to  t>e  a  grateful  Pres- 
byterian. 

This  conversion,  however  did  not  come  in 
a  vacuum.  It  came  within  my  introduction 
to  American  life.  As  accompaniments  to  con- 
version came  also  my  first  and  enduring  per- 
ceptions of  the  meaning  of  America:  a  land 
of  perennial  new  beginnings,  a  creed  of 
equality  under  Ood.  a  government  ruled  by 
the  coruent  of  the  governed,  a  nation  whose 
peace  depends  upon  Justice,  a  people  bom  In 
accountability  to  a  sovereign  Lord,  a  com- 
munity rich  in  the  ways  of  philanthropy,  a 
refuge  for  the  world's  escapees  from  tyran- 
ny, a  hopeful  society  inherently  opposed  to 
all  fatalism,  a  commonwealth  of  free  in- 
quiry, a  heterogenous  social  fabric  in  which 
conflicts  are  resolved  in  an  amazing  atMcnce 
of  violence.  Who  would  not  love  a  country 
like  this? 

It  Is  still  this  mosaic  I  see  as  I  think  of  my 
adopted  nation.  It  explains  why,  after  3S 
years  In  and  out  of  the  United  States,  In 
1972  I  gratefully  and  deliberately  took  on 
United  SUtes  citizenship.  This  explains  also 
why  I  can  so  well  understand  the  combina- 
tion of  religious  and  patriotic  loyalties  that 
would  lead  so  many  of  my  fellow  Americans 
to  reverse  the  order  of  our  theme.  "How 
shall  we  sing  a  strange  song  in  the  Lord's 
land?" 

And  yet,  isn't  it  this  identification  of  our 
nation  with  the  purposes  of  Ood  that  has 
always  been  our  greatest  danger?  Not  only 
to  ourselves  but  to  other  people  vulnerable 
to  the  power  of  American  might?  Let  us  l>e 
clear  and  fair.  We  Americans  have  no  mo- 
nopoly on  identifying  the  ways  of  the 
nation  with  the  ways  of  Ood.  Practically 
every  other  nation  has  done  the  same  thing, 
especially  In  times  of  conflict.  It  was  the 
case  with  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  It  was 
the  case  with  Calvin's  Oeneva,  with  England 
under  Cromwell  and  the  Restoration,  with 
John  Knox's  Scotland,  with  the  American 
Colonies  under  the  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, with  Hitler's  Germany,  with  Hlrohl- 
to's  Japan,  with  Mussolini's  Italy.  Even  the 
Soviet  Union  legitimizes  itself  under  the 
transcendent  goal  of  a  classless  society.  In 
other  words,  neither  individuals  nor  nations 
can  live  without  an  ultimate  point  of  refer- 
ence. As  Luther  and  the  other  reformers 
were  wont  to  express  It,  "It  Is  either  Ood  or 
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an  idol,  but  we  cannot  live  in  the  absence  of 
one  or  the  other." 

Yet  our  American  experience  is  more  te- 
nacious in  the  Identification  of  the  ways  of 
the  nation  with  the  ways  of  Ood  twcause  of 
our  distinctive  history.  This  Is  the  only 
modem  nation  founded  on  the  expressed  in- 
tention to  tie  the  secular  translation  of  the 
New  Israel,  the  choeen  people  of  Gou.  Jef- 
ferson even  suggested  that  for  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  Nation  there  should  tie  a  picture 
of  Moses  leading  Israel  across  the  sea.  and 
in  his  second  Inaugural  address  said.  "I  need 
myself,  as  President,  the  favor  of  that  Being 
In  whose  hands  we  are,  who  led  our  forefa- 
thers as  Israel  of  old  from  the  native  land 
and  planted  them  in  a  country  flowing  with 
all  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  who 
has  covered  our  InfarKy  with  His  provi- 
dence, and  ou:-  riper  years  with  His  wisdom 
and  Power."  We  were  also  the  first  modem 
nation  in  the  West,  in  fact  in  M  centuries, 
to  experiment  with  the  disestablishment  of 
religion,  but  our  foundational  docimients 
leave  us  In  no  doubt  as  to  our  manifest  des- 
tiny under  God. 

I  come  from  a  land,  Mexico,  which  lost 
half  of  iU  territory  to  the  Manifest  Destiny 
of  the  United  States  in  the  war  that  we  in 
the  United  SUtes  call  the  Mexican  War, 
and  in  Mexico  the  American  Invasion.  O.K. 
Chesterton  was  right  In  calling  us  "the 
nation  with  the  soul  of  a  church." 

There  is  something,  however,  to  celebrate 
about  this  link  of  religion  and  society.  It 
creates  a  consensus  of  important  values  de- 
rived both  from  national  interest  and  from 
an  ultimate  point  of  reference  that  tran- 
scends the  nation.  It  Is  from  this  link  that 
we  derive  grounds  for  the  moral  filler  of  the 
nation,  but  also  for  the  critique  of  knowing 
when  we  have  failed  to  be  moral.  Without 
this  link  l>etween  national  interest  and  ac- 
countability to  a  transcendent  power,  Lin- 
coln's penitential  appeal  to  mutual  forgive- 
ness after  the  Civil  War  would  be  unintelli- 
gible. Without  it  Martin  Luther  King's 
movement  would  have  lieen  Impossible. 
Have  you  ever  wondered  what  would  have 
happened  to  a  Martin  Luther  King-like 
movement  in  El  Salvador  or  Guatemala? 
Without  this  link  the  protest  against  the 
Vietnam  War  would  never  have  been  so 
massive  and  compelling,  and  without  it 
today's  peace  movement  would  not  be  so 
resonant.  The  trouble  is  that  time  and  again 
the  tendency  has  t>een  In  the  nation  to  shift 
from  link  to  snyonymlty.  making  the  ways 
of  the  nation  equal  to  the  ways  of  God  with 
little  or  no  differentiation.  The  tendency  Is 
especially  acute  In  the  face  of  real  or  pre- 
sumed enemies,  who  represent  the  opposite 
values  to  ours.  That  Is  the  case  today  when 
we  face  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  and 
the  system  we  associate  with  them.  Interna- 
tional communism.  The  vast  majority  of  us 
in  the  United  States,  especially  those  of  us 
gathered  in  churches  and  synagogues, 
regard  this  enmity  as  not  only  against  the 
nation  but  also  against  the  God  to  whom  we 
claim  accountability. 

Before  long,  in  the  face  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing enemy,  real  or  supposed,  the  measure- 
ment we  take  of  ourselves  Is  not  with  re- 
spect to  God's  claim,  but  from  the  contrast 
to  the  enemy.  Vlriue  so  esublished  leaves 
little  or  no  room  for  self-criticism. 

Former  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 
Kerman  has  said,  with  respect  to  the  accel- 
erated hostility  against  the  Soviet  Union 
fanned  among  us.  "This  seems  to  me  to  sug- 
gest something  much  more  sinister  than 
mere  intellectual  error— namely,  a  sulioon- 
sclous  need  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 
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people  for  an  external  enemy,  an  enemy 
against  whom  frustratlona  can  be  vented,  an 
enemy  who  can  serve  as  a  convenient  target 
for  the  extemallzation  of  evU.  an  enemy  In 
whose  allegedly  Inhuman  wickedness  one 
can  see  the  reflection  of  one's  own  excep- 
Uonal  virtue."  This  kind  of  enmity  has  been 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  justifying  an  ille- 
gal war  against  Nicaragua,  the  assumption 
being  that  Nicaragua  as  presently  constitut- 
ed in  its  government  does  not  have  the  right 
to  exist  because  It  has  faUen  within  the 
orbit  of  the  overriding  enemy.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  to  Nicaragua  frequently  and 
recenUy  are  shocked  by  the  sheer  disparity 
between  what  we  are  told  we  are  supposed 
to  see  and  what  we  have  actually  seen.  It  Is 
precisely  In  this  case,  because  we  know  so 
much  about  it— because  some  of  us.  by  the 
way.  know  more  about  it  than  government 
officers— that  we  can  see  the  pathology  of 
fear,  the  necessity  for  enemies,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  ways  of  the  nation  with  the 
ways  of  Ood. 

An  enemy  so  total  makes  every  measure  of 
self-protection    one    of    national    security. 
Even  the  veto  of   farm  reUef  legislation. 
That's  exactly  the  reason  given  for  the  veto 
only  ten  days  ago.  So  we  deem  that  what  is 
at  stake  Is  the  survival,  not  of  our  nation 
alone,  but  of  a  way  of  life,  blessed  by  God. 
without    whose    world-wide    contributions 
other  nations  face  the  risk  of  their  own 
demise.   Pailiire  by   those  nations  to  ally 
themselves  with  us  is  tantamount  to  seU-be- 
trayal  to  which,  in  our  view,  they  have  no 
right,  because  they  are  easy  prey  for  our 
omnipresent  enemy.  As  Kissinger  said  of 
Chileans.  In  1972.    "We  cannot  aUow  them 
the   Irresponsibility    of   becoming   commu- 
nists."   A   year   later   Pinochet's   reign   of 
terror  came  to  power.  We  had  saved  Chile. 
Once  you  regard  the  enemy  as  the  "evil 
empire"  all  preparations  against  It  are  le- 
gitimate. A  weapon  syster    of  annihilating 
capabilities,  for  the  destn  jtion  it  can  both 
cause  and  attract.  U  named  "The  Peace- 
keeper." Military  expenditures  have  priority 
over   all   other   national   needs.   The   best 
talent  of  the  nation  is  harnessed  Into  war- 
related  research  and  production.  More  and 
more  government  information  is  classified 
as   "secret."  Disagreement  with  such  prior- 
.  Ities    and    practices    is    deemed    disloyal. 
Friendly  dlcUtorshipe  and  totalitarian  allies 
with  a  veneer  of  civilian  leadership  repre- 
sent "growth  In  democracy. "  Internationally 
known  terrorists,  used  by  us  to  make  war  by 
proxy  against  a  regime  that  refuses  to  be 
subservient  to  us,  become  "the  moral  equals 
of  our  Founding  Fathers." 

But  there  is  still  more.  The  racial  minori- 
ties and  the  other  poor  who  pay  the  cost  of 
national  security  are  blamed  for  having 
leaders  that  misrepresent  them.  The  prolif- 
eration of  privately  owned  weapons,  to  a 
degree  unparalleled  by  any  other  nation  in 
the  world,  somehow  blends  with  this  climate 
in  which  "security"  has  come  to  reign  as  the 
top  national  priority.  Besides,  religious  In- 
tellectuals are  courted  to  provide  the  theo- 
logical legitimation  of  this  sUte  of  affairs, 
and  exceedingly  weU-financed  think-tanks 
are  created  for  their  institutional  base. 

If  there  is  any  truth  to  this  portrayal  of 
where  we  are  in  this  country  as  a  result  of 
confusing  the  ways  of  God  with  the  ways  of 
the  nation,  then  our  theme  is  Justified.  We 
live  in  exile.  The  beloved  community  has 
become  the  land  of  exile.  How  shall  we  sing 
the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land? 

To  sing  the  Lord's  song  is  a  celebration  of 
remembering  to  Whom  we  belong,  and  to 
Whom  we  owe  our  highest  loyalty.  To  sing 
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the  Lord's  song  Is  a  celebration  of  freedom— 
that  we  are  not  captive  to  our  captors.  The 
pious  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  exUe  would 
rather  let  the  right  hand  wither  and  the 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth 
than  forget  their  true  loyalty  to  Jerusalem, 
the  City  of  God.  It  was  in  that  recoUection 
that  they  found,  even  in  the  bitterness  of 
their  exile,  their  highest  Joy. 

If  we  understand  our  faith,  if  we  under- 
stand this  business  of  ranking  our  loyalties, 
we  too  at  one  time  or  another  would  remem- 
ber that  no  city  will  do  other  than  the  City 
of  Ood.  which  is  yet  to  come  and  whose 
buUder  and  architect  is  God.  no  matter  how 
much   we   may    find   contentment   in   the 
earthly  cities  to  which  we  pre'«ntly  belong. 
Who  would  not  be  content  in  San  Anselmo? 
Or  In  Menlo  Park,  or  San  Francisco,  or 
Berkeley?  No  matter  how  much  we  may  find 
contentment  In  these  earthly  cities  to  which 
we  presently  belong,  they  are  at  best  resting 
places  in  a  pilgrimage  toward  that  which  is 
yet  to  be  fulfilled,  which  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Jesus  Christ,  makes  its  break- 
through here  and  there-something  called 
the   Kingdom   of   Ood.    And   even    If   the 
United  States  of  America  should  indeed  one 
day  fulfill  the  promise  of  its  founding  to  be 
the  secular  translation  of  the  New  Israel 
among  the  commonwealth  of  nations,  even 
then,  as  an  exemplary  nation,  we  would 
affirm  within  it  our  sUtus  is  still  that  of 
God's    strangers    and    sojourners,    surely 
grateful  for  parables  of  the  Kingdom  that 
appear  In  our  midst,  but  still  pledging  our 
loyalty  to  a  Kingdom  that  transcends  all  na- 
tionalities. 

For  ours  is  not  a  tribal  god.  It  seems  to  me 
that  only  those  of  us  to  whom  it  is  granted 
truly  to  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  strange 
places  are  the  true  patrioU.  We  do  the 
nation  grave  injustice  when  we  demand  of  it 
ultimate  security— that  no  nation  can  grant. 
If  we  Insist  on  letting  It  do  it  we  make  the 
nation  uncritical  and  cruel,  and  who  that 
loves  anything  wants  to  make  It  uncritical 
and  cruel?  If  we  Insist  that  the  naUon  must 
deliver  for  us  our  ultimate  security,  we 
make  it  Into  a  false  deity,  and  like  all  false 
deities,  it  will  demand  victims. 

That  is  what  I  feel  our  rulers  are  demand- 
ing of  us  today:  to  buy  our  security  at  the 
expense  of  other  people  from  whom  Christ 
has  died  and  risen.  Every  time  I  have  been 
In  communist  lands,  how  sobering  but  how 
freeing  it  has  been,  that  in  the  presence  of 
people  who  are  truly  my  enemies  I  never- 
theless recognize  in  them  the  same  sacred 
humanity  of  which  I  am  made,  the  same 
image  of  Ood  that  gives  me  a  sense  of  the 
ultimate  dignity  of  the  human  person.  I  see 
before  me  human  beings  who  are  claimed 
now  by  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  I  see 
enemies  whom  I  am  not  called  to  destroy 
but  I  am  called,  in  the  first  place,  to  love! 

People  are  ultlmates;  they  are  not  things 
or  means.  That  Is  what  I  know  that  when 
we  kill  Nicaraguans  in  the  name  of  national 
security  the  nation  has  gone  beyond  Its  pre- 
rogatives, because  It  Is  demanding  my  high- 
est loyalty,  and  my  highest  loyalty  belongs 
to  Ood  alone.  And  the  Ood  whom  I  know— 
the  Ood  whom  you  know— sent  the  Son,  not 
to  condemn  the  world  but  to  save  it. 

Jon  Sobrlno,  the  celebrated  theologian  of 
El  Salvador,  giving  a  talk  In  Europe,  was  re- 
cently asked  what  he  would  say  If  he  were 
granted  an  Interview  with  President 
Reagan.  After  some  hesiUtion,  this  Is  what 
he  said  he  would  teU  him:  "Mr.  President.  If 
you  must  kill  us,  don't  do  it  in  the  name  of 
Ood!"  A  strange  thing  to  say?  No.  I  know 
Jon  Sobrlno  well.  No  doubt  what  he  had  in 
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mind  was  his  hope  that  we  will  desist  from 
identifying  the  ways  of  the  nation  with  the 
ways  of  Ood.  for  If  we  do  not  desist,  we  will 
destroy  others  and  ourselves  as  well. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  think  Is  a  critical 
point.  I  regard  those  who  are  making  na- 
tional security  policy  for  us  as  honorable 
men— and  they  are  men— and  sincere  patri- 
oU. I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  they  see 
themselves  as  the  guardians  of  our  highest 
good.  Their  appeal  to  religious  principles  ta. 
no  doubt,  genuine.  But  I  am  enough  of  a 
theologian  to  know  the  demonic  when  l  see 
it.  The  demonic,  for  which  there  Is  another 
name  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Antichrist. 
Is  a  sort  of  Christ  figure.  It  Is  seductive  pre- 
cisely because  of  Its  appeal  to  the  highest 
principles— freedom,  democracy,  order.  sU- 
blllty,  prosperity— all  admirable  and  power- 
ful in  evoking  agreement.  But  when  human 
life  Is  taken  in  the  name  of  what  is  sacred, 
then  I  know  the  demonic  Is  at  work.  And 
that  is  why  the  demonic  Is  so  difficult  to 
combat.  It  always  comes  in  the  garb  of  our 
best  Ideals.  That's  why  all  of  us  are  capable 
of  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  the  demonic.  It  Is 
this  sobering  reminder  of  how  close  we  are 
to  serving  not  Ood  but  the  ultimate  enemy 
of  God.  the  Antichrist,  that  we  need  to  sing 
the  Lord's  song,  for  It  is  the  only  way  to  re- 
member whom  we  serve  and  to  whom  we 
owe  our  highest  loyalty. 

In  such  clarity  lies  our  security  both  in 
times  of  belonging  as  weU  as  In  times  of 
exile.  We  who  defend  noble  causes  like  Jus- 
tice and  peace  stand  In  the  greatest  danger 
of  Intolerance  and  even  hatred  toward  those 
who  disagree  with  us.  Who  can  be  against 
what  we  are  for?  Who  can  be  against  Justice 
and  peace  and  still  regard  themselves  as 
decent  and  honorable  people?  And  are  we 
not,  in  turn,  Instrumente  of  the  demonic 
when  we,  defenders  of  sacred  causes,  identi- 
fy our  work  with  the  will  of  Ood  and  reduce 
our  opponenU  to  contempt?  Remember 
what  Jesus  said:  the  homicidal  Intention 
begins  at  the  point  when  we  call  the  other  a 

fool. 

Those  of  us  who  sing  the  Lord  s  song  and 
who   are  clear   about   our  sources  should 
regard  our  compatriot  opponents  seriously, 
but  not  utterly  seriously.  If  we  are  faithful 
in  the  service  of  Ood.  justice,  and  peace,  the 
outcome  Is  out  of  our  hands.  Time  and 
again  we  will  lose  a  vote  In  the  Congress  and 
In  city  hall.  Time  and  again  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  will  frus- 
trate our  attempt  to  protect  the  refugees. 
Time  and  again  we  will  be  hauled  away  in 
indignity  from  the  Llvermore  Labs  and  from 
the  Pantex  Plant.  But  we  have  been  freed 
from  bitterness.  We  are  those  who  can  sing 
the  Lord's  song.  Instead,  the  test  of  our  fi- 
delity is  whether  or  not  we  forgive  our  oppo- 
nents and  Just  keep  on  going  with  the  task. 
Finally,  to  sing  the  Lord's  song  Is  to  reaf- 
firm our  confidence  in  the  future.  I  cannot 
forget  that  tomorrow,  five  years  ago.  on 
March  24,  my  beloved  friend,  pastor  and 
prophet  of  El  Salvador,  Archbishop  Romero 
was  assassinated.  A  few  weeks  before  the  as- 
sassination I  spent  a  week  with  him.  At  the 
end   of   that   week   we   talked   about   the 
threats  on  his  life,  and  this  Is  what  he  said 
to  me  In  language  remarkably  parallel  to 
something  that  appeared  later  on.  attrib- 
uted to  an  Interview  that  he  gave  to  a  Gua- 
temalan reporter.  ""I  have  often  been  threat- 
ened with  death.  Nevertheless,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, I  do  not  believe  In  death  without  resur- 
rection. If  they  kill  me.  I  shaU  rise  again  In 
the   Salvadorean   people.   Matyrdom    Is   a 
grace  of  Ood  I  do  not  believe  I  deserve,  but 
if  Ood  accepU  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  let 
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my  blood  be  the  seed  of  freedom,  and  a  sign 
that  hope  will  soon  be  a  reality.  Let  my 
death,  if  It  Is  accepted  by  Ood.  be  for  the 
Uberation  of  my  people,  and  as  a  wltnen  of 
hope  In  the  future." 

Think  of  thoae  words.  We  Uve  under  the 
shadow  of  a  radioactive  cloud,  and  shiver  at 
the  prospect  of  a  nuclear  winter.  Sliould  we 
not  do  well  to  consider  how,  in  the  face  of 
our  possible  extinction,  we  may.  like  Arch- 
bishop Romero,  entrust  the  future  to  Ood? 
On  the  eve  of  his  martyrdom  the  Archbish- 
op sang  the  Lord's  song.  But  he  did  It  In  a 
very  practical  way.  You  recall  that  in  the 
last  sermon  he  preached  at  the  Cathedral 
on  Sunday,  March  33.  he  made  a  powerful 
appeal  to  the  soldiers  not  to  obey  the  orders 
of  their  superiors,  for  to  do  that  was  to  kill 
their  brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  so  clear 
about  his  loyalties  that  he  could  even  call 
the  army  to  Insubordination,  for  he  knew 
whose  he  was  In  life  and  death.  Beyond 
death  he  saw  his  resurrection  and  the  resur- 
rection of  his  people  within  a  strange  land 
which  nevertheless  was  already  the  Lord's 
by  future  claim. 

The  point  of  recalling  Archbishop  Romero 
here  la  an  Inviutlon  that  we  be  open  to  the 
possibility  of  visions.  More  specifically.  I 
mean  the  vision  of  resurrection,  of  some- 
thing radically  new  that  can  break  the 
cycles  of  the  past  and  offer  us  truly  a  quali- 
tatively new  future,  so  that  even  In  this 
strange  land,  the  American  landscape,  we 
can  raise  anticipatory  signs  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ood. 

And  of  course  we  can.  Because  death,  the 
ultimate  enemy,  has  been  vanquished  by 
the  crucified  and  risen  One.  The  point  of 
the  Ooepel  is  to  remind  us  that  we  are 
meant  to  live  eternally,  not  to  die.  As  awe- 
some as  the  instruments  of  killing  may  be, 
they  are  not  meant  to  prevail.  They  can  be 
dismantled.  The  vision  we  have  already  an- 
ticipated tells  us  it  can  be  done.  Only  the 
vision  of  this  alternative  possibility,  histori- 
cally realizable,  can  break  down  our  fatal- 
Ism  about  the  weapons.  Humanity  does  not 
have  to  endure  psychic  numbness.  A  univer- 
sal longing  for  life  is  sweeping  through  the 
world  even  where  the  name  of  Christ  Is  not 
yet  confressed.  It's  the  spirit  of  Ood  fanning 
the  flames  of  hope  everywhere.  Instead  of 
chilling  nuclear  winters,  we  are  permitted  to 
behold  springtimes  of  irridescent  life.  In- 
stead of  Auschwitz-like  Images  we  are  al- 
lowed to  taste  an  Easter  mom.  Instead  of 
starving  victims  in  Ethiopia,  we  are  given 
glimpses  of  healthy  children,  brimming 
with  health.  Audacious  hope.  true.  But  we 
dare  to  hope  because  we  know  and  believe 
the  password  of  this  new  world  that  Is 
dawning  In  the  midst  of  our  strange  land 
"The  Lord  Is  risen.  The  Lord  is  risen 
Indeedl" 


CZECHOSLOVAK-POLISH 
DECLARATION 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  wiscoNtui 

nr  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRISCMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Czechoslovak 
and  Polish  friends  in  exile,  representatives  of 
the  Council  of  Free  Czechoslovakia  in  New 
York  and  of  the  Polish  Government,  in  exile, 
in  LoTKJon  racentty  signed  a  Joint  Czechoslo- 
vak-Polish Declaration.  In  this  declaratk>n,  the 
two  parties  recall  the  Czechoslovak-Polish 
agreement    on    a    confederation    between 
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Czechosk>vakla  and  Poland  signed  during  the 
Second  World  War  in  London. 

This  declaratkin  is  a  renewed  expression  of 
the  commitment  of  Czec'ioskjvak  and  Polish 
exiles  to  the  cause  of  frsodom,  denwcracy, 
sovereign  independence,  and  oooperatkxi  of 
all  natk)ns  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Government  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people  have  been 
steadfast  in  their  support  of  this  cause.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  declaratk>n. 

CZICMOSLOVAK-POLISH  DBCLAKAnOK 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Second  World 
War.  the  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Govern- 
ments residing  in  hospitable  London  and 
representing  their  nations  living  and  strug- 
gling under  the  Iron  yoke  of  Nazi  occupa- 
tion and  rule  decided  to  draw  the  lesson 
from  the  collapse  of  the  European  order 
that  caused  the  Second  World  War.  cost 
them  their  Independence,  and  exposed  their 
people  to  untold  suffering. 

Aware  of  their  place  in  the  heart  of  the 
European  continent  and  of  their  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  peace,  security,  and  well- 
being  of  liberated  Central  Europe,  the 
Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Governments  in 
London  resolved  to  lay  plans  for  a  confeder- 
ation of  their  two  neighboring  sutes  to  be 
put  into  effect  after  the  war.  with  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  constructing  a  more  general, 
friendly,  and  pacific  union  of  Central  Euro- 
pean states. 

On  the  19th  of  January  1943,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  Governments,  Hubert 
RIpka  and  Edward  Raczynakl.  signed  to  that 
effect  a  joint  declaration  on  a  confederation 
t>etween  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  the 
forty-fourth  anniversary  of  which  we  com- 
memorate today. 

When  victory  came,  however,  the  Poles. 
Csechs,  and  Slovaks  were  brutally  deprived 
of  its  fruits.  Instead  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, the  Soviet  Union  and  lU  armed  forces 
brought  to  our  countries  new  subjugation 
and  communist  dlctatonhlp;  instead  of  Jus- 
tice and  peace  the  Communist  parties  estab- 
lished the  rule  of  oppression  and  terror,  and 
instead  of  itational  Independence,  friendly 
cooperation,  and  human  dignity  our  nations 
were  turned  Into  satellites  of  the  Soviet 
empire  snd  our  people  reduced  to  modem 
serfdom. 

Our  plaivs  could  not  be  realized.  They  are 
awaiting  the  day  when  our  nations  will  have 
regained  their  independence  and  will  again 
be  governed  by  governments  of  their  own 
choice. 

In  the  forty  yean  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  our  nations  have  demon- 
strated time  and  again  that  they  have  never 
abandoned  their  devotion  to  this  noble  goal, 
their  aspiration  to  live  in  liberty,  and  their 
determination  not  to  surrender  in  the  face 
Of  utmost  adversity. 

The  Council  of  Free  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  Polish  Government  (in  exUe)  share  un- 
equivocally this  devotion,  aspiration,  and  de- 
termination. If  we  are  to  bring  closer  the 
fulfillment  our  goal,  neither  in  Czechoslova- 
kia nor  In  Poland  nor  in  exile  can  we  pro- 
ceed In  Isolation  from  one  another  and  from 
other  nations  under  communist  rule  in  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe.  We  are  determined 
to  unite  our  forces  for  the  struggle  that  lies 
ahead  because  we  share  the  same  aspira- 
tions and  because  we  are  convinced  that  In 
our  unity  lies  our  greatest  strength  and 
hope. 

While  recognizing  that  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion on  the  structure  of  their  relations  with 
each  other  belongs  only  to  our  nations  once 
they  are  free  to  make  It.  we  are  resolved  to 
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lay  foundations  for  a  new  Central  and  East- 
em  Europe  ruled  by  democratic  govern- 
ments and  committed  to  Integration  of  Its 
member  states  into  a  new  community  of  na- 
tions Inspired  by  the  goals  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Czechoslovak-PoUah  Declaration 
of  the  19th  of  January  1943. 

We  enter  into  this  commitment  In  the 
conviction  that  such  a  commuiilty  will  guar- 
antee the  liberty,  the  security,  and  the  well- 
t>elng  of  all  our  nations.  We  shall  not  ceaae 
in  our  endeavor  until  we  have  completed 
this  unfinished  task. 


UNFAIRNESS  TO  FLIGHT 

ATTENDANTS 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 
iM  Tm  Housi  or  RiPitxsnrrATivn 

Tuetday,  March  11,  1989 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  awaiting 
actk>n  by  the  Senate  on  H.R.  3006,  legislatton 
requiring  a  pay  equity  study  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. With  26  mHlk>n  couples  in  the  work 
force  and  10  millk)n  women  as  heads  of 
households,  it  is  even  more  important  than 
before  that  we  ensure  (aimeas  in  pay  and 
economic  security  for  ail  women.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  consider  this  legislatk>n  expedittous- 

•y- 

An  example  of  a  female-dominated  occupa- 
tton  are  flight  ptterKlants  of  one  airltne,  who 
are  r>ow  facir>g  a  possible  reductk)r  of  twice 
that  of  comparat)le  workers,  in  their  wage, 
benefit  and  work  rule  package.  In  additkxi  to 
ttie  reductkxis  in  pay,  whM\  these  women  can 
ill  afford,  they  are  being  asked  to  increase  the 
number  of  trip  hours.  These  work  nite 
changes  wouW  reduce  the  amount  of  rest  al- 
k)wed  between  flights,  inaease  work  hours  In 
the  day  and  reduce  the  amount  of  time  flight 
attendants— 46  percent  of  ynhom  have  de- 
pendent chiWren— can  spend  with  their  fami- 
lies. All  this  and  less  pay  too. 

There  are  cunently  no  FAA  regulations 
which  govern  maximum  night  time  and  duty 
limitatk>ns  for  flight  attendants.  In  the  interest 
of  safety  for  both  attendants  and  air  travelers, 
guidelines  should  be  adopted.  The  only  exist- 
ing Federal  limits  on  duty  time  apply  to  occu- 
pations with  predorT)inately  male  ompkjyees. 
Thus,  women,  empk>yed  in  female-dominated 
jobs,  are  being  asked  to  sec-*?'  different  and 
often  substandard  working  conditk>ns  and  sal- 
artea. 


■SANDINISTAS  DISGUISED 
CONTRAS".  STATEMENT 
ALVARO  BALDIZON 


AS 

OF 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CAUrORHIA 
IM  Tm  ROUSE  or  RXPRXSKNTATIVn 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  (X)RNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Presklent  submitted  his  proposal  for 
humanitarian  and  military  assistance  to  the 
democratic  resistance  forces  fighting  in  Nica- 
ragua. As  the  debate  develops,  there  will  be 
an  inevitable  conflict  about  the  taie  nature  of 
the  Sandinista  regime  in  Nk:aragua.  There  wM 
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also  be  a  concerted  effort  to  separate  true 
facts  trom  ttie  distnformation  efforts  of  ttw 
Nicaragoans  and  tt>©tr  Soviet  and  Cuban 
alHes.  As  representatives  of  the  American 
peopto.  we  have  a  responsibility  to  educate 
ourselves  in  order  to  make  responsible  ded- 
sions. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  consider  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Alvaro 
BaJdizon,  former  chief  of  the  investigation  for 
the  Nicaraguan  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  under 
Tomas  Borge  Mr  BaWizon  is  the  most  recent 
high-level  Nicaraguan  defector  whose  aston- 
ishing tesbmony  is  considered  very  accurate 
and  reliable.  As  chief  of  Investigations,  Mr. 
BaWnon  served  directly  under  the  auttHjrity  of 
Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge  and  had  unusu- 
al access  to  Sandinista  government  policy  and 
information. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  recently  learned  from 
Mr.  Bakfeon  that  Sandinista  military  units 
have  disguised  ttiemselves  as  FDN  Freedom 
Rghters  and  killed  their  own  sympathizers. 
The  effort  is  obviously  designed  to  sever  the 
credibility  to  the  FDN  here  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  provide  ammunition  for  human 
rights  critics. 

These  particulafly  heinous  crimes  have  only 
been  surpassed  by  Nazi  Germany  and  pro- 
voked Worid  War  II  on  the  European  main- 
land. As  we  are  all  aware.  Hitler  arranged  at- 
tacks on  his  own  troops  in  Poland  in  order  to 
justify  the  subsequent  Nazi  Invasion  of  that 
country.  A  bartiaric  act  of  this  nature  is  being 
committed  today  in  Nicaragua  but  the  U.S. 
Congress  remains  largely  unaware.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  only  question  is,  wtien  will  this 
great  body  wake  up  to  the  barbaric.  Commu- 
nist regime  on  ttie  Arriencan  mainland. 

Mr.  Bakjizon  has  given  me  indepth  informa- 
tion on  human  rights  violatrans  and  atrocities 
he  personally  Investigated.  For  example,  he 
explains  "spedaJ  measures"  to  be  an  offkaal 
term  used  to  describe  torture  and  murder, 
without  trial,  of  opponents  of  the  revdutton. 
They  are  governed  by  the  rules  cor>cemir)g 
special  measures.  Under  the  njles.  special 
measures  must,  first  be  proposed  by  the  chief 
of  polk»,  ttie  chief  of  state  secunty,  or  any  of 
the  nine  regional  secret  police  chiefs,  and. 
second,  be  authorized  by  Minister  Tomas 
Borge  or  his  first  vice  minister,  Luis  Canon 
Cruz.  Baklizon  also  says  there  "are  unauthor- 
ized killings  under  special  measures."  In  these 
cases,  the  men  responsible  are  rarely  pun- 
ished. When  asked  about  the  number  of  politi- 
cal killings  there  have  been,  BaMizon  re- 
sponded, "No  one  has  an  accurate  count  My 
estimate,  based  on  my  experience,  is  over 
2.000." 

Mr.  Bakjizon's  graphk:  examples  of  specifk; 
cases  dearly  show  the  majority  of  politKal  kill- 
ings are  of  peasant-class  citizens  judged  to  be 
opposed  to  Sandinista  polk^ies.  He  cited  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  150  murdered  Miskito  In- 
diaro:  "Tfiey  were  shot  because  of  a  dedskjn 
of  a  commisaion  of  ttie  arrrry  and  the  Interior 
Ministry,"  also  500  Nicaraguans  had  been  "in- 
terrogated and  tortured." 

In  another  case  discussed  by  Baldlzon.  he 
describes  a  couple  that  was  dragged  from 
their  home  by  soWiers,  beaten,  stabbed,  the 
wife  raped,  and  finally  killed  and  buried  by  the 
side  of  a  road.  The  Sandinistas  believed  the 
couple  were  pacifists  arxl  the  victims  had 
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spoken  against  military  buikjup  with  their 
friends.  This  was  an  authorized  special  ntieas- 
ure,  but  no  act»n  was  taken  against  the  sol- 
dier or  the  military  commander  who  had  au- 
ttxxized  the  killing. 

The  foltowing  statement  by  Mr.  BaWizon  re- 
lates just  such  an  incklent: 

SAiniiifUTAS  DisGuisD)  AS  Coimus 
(By  Alvaro  Baldlzon) 


March  11,  1986 


Towards  the  end  of  1981.  the  first  of  three 
platoons  of  Nicaraguan  commando*  In  the 
Special  Operations  Forces  returned  from 
training  In  East  Germany.  Their  first  mis- 
sion was  to  search  out  and  aiuilhllate  bands 
of  counter-revolutionaries  operating  In  the 
countryside  surrounding  MaUgalpa  and  Jln- 
otega.  The  platoon  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Marcos  Arevalo  (alias 
Marcon),  and  the  soldiers  were  disguised  as 
counter-revolutionary  guerrllleros.  They 
were  given  old  clothes  and  miscellaneous  M- 
16  and  GalU  weapons. 

They  went  Into  the  bush,  and  began  oper- 
ations as  If  they  were  part  of  the  resistance. 
They  killed  al)out  a  dozen  campeslnos  who 
were  known  Sandinista  collat)oratora.  They 
burned  their  houses  and  even  set  fire  to  a 
government  cooperative.  At  the  same  time, 
small  bands  of  resistance  fighters  were  be- 
ginning to  make  contact  with  each  other 
and  unite.  This  platoon  joined  up  with  these 
groups.  At  lUght.  In  their  camps,  they  slit 
the  throats  of  the  real  contra  combatants. 
In  this  way,  they  moved  from  l>and  to  band, 
wiping  them  out  At  the  end  of  the  oper- 
ation. Captain  Arevalo  was  promoted  to  sub- 
commandante.  and  all  of  his  soldiers  were 
rewarded  with  commissions  as  second  lieu- 
tenants. 

By  the  end  of  1982,  two  more  platoons  re- 
turned from  commando  training  In  East 
Germany  and  were  sent  to  the  field  In 
Btorch  of  1983.  MeanwhUe,  the  Special  Op- 
erations Forces  had  been  buying  Jungle 
boots  and  uniforms  Identical  to  those  used 
by  the  organized  resistance  movements. 
These  two  platoons  were  dressed  up  as  con- 
tras  and  given  weapons  like  M-60  machine 
gxins  and  PAL.  G-3.  M-16  and  Chinese  AK- 
47  automatic  rifles.  They  sent  one  of  the 
units,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Pania- 
gua, to  work  In  Matagalpa.  Jlnotega  and 
Nueva  Segovia  departments.  The  other,  led 
by  Captain  Octavlo  Huete,  went  to  Boaco 
and  Chontales  departments. 

Their  operations  consisted  of  month-long 
excursions  Into  the  countryside— arriving  In 
Toyota  Hl-Lux  double-cabin  pickups  special- 
ly purchased  in  Panama.  They  were  initially 
dressed  like  coffee-pickers.  These  platoons 
continued  to  operate  until  the  end  of  1984. 
Near  a  place  called  El  Corozo  In  Boaco. 
Captain  Huete's  group  posed  as  FDN  com- 
t>atants  and  moved  in  to  threaten  and  agi- 
tate local  peasants.  They  continued  until  an 
actual  ARDE  task  force,  led  by  Comandante 
Cyclone,  approached.  Huete's  platoon  pre- 
pared an  ambush,  but  the  day  before  It  was 
to  take  place,  Sul)-comandante  Enrique 
Schmidt,  the  Special  Operations  Forces 
commander,  arrived  to  personally  supervise 
the  operation.  Although  the  ARDE  forces 
suffered  heavy  losses.  Including  their  Co- 
mandante Cyclone,  Enrique  Schmidt  was 
also  killed.  After  this  mission,  both  platoons 
were  withdrawn  and  sent  l)ack  to  Special 
Operations  Forces  headquarters  on  Chlltepe 
Peninsula  outside  Managua. 

During  December  1984  and  January  1988, 
I  was  asked  to  Investigate  another  failure  of 
one  of  the  Special  Operations  platoons  on  a 
mission  near  San  Juan  de  Rio  Coco.  I  ques- 
tioned three  captains  and  some  30  soldiers. 


who  discussed  the  atrocities  they  had  broad- 
ly committed  In  the  course  of  their  aaaoda- 
tlon  with  their  unlU. 

Apart  from  these  activities,  a  new  unit  was 
Inaugurated  in  October  1984,  whose  mlaaion 
was  distinctly  more  oriented  toward  Interna- 
tional propagsnda.  Selected  officers  from 
Special  Operations  were  placed  In  a  squad 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Morales.  An 
ex-member  of  the  FDN,  Alfredo  Lazo  Valdl- 
via  was  assigned  as  a  guide.  They  began  op- 
erations near  the  Honduran  border  In  Chl- 
nandega.  Madrlz.  Nueva  Segovia,  and  Jlno- 
tega. They  also  made  selective  Incursions 
Into  Honduras.  They  still  operate  In  that 
area,  and  their  mission  Is  to  pose  as  FDN 
combatanU,  ambush  civilian  vehicles,  as 
well  as  threaten  and  beat  up  local  peasanU. 
especially  those  known  to  have  collaborated 
with  the  government.  They  are  one  of  Inte- 
rior Minister  Borge's  greatest  treasures. 


March  11,  1986 

CRIMINAL  PROSECUTION  OP 
BUSINESS  REPLECTS  PUBLIC'S 
PRUSTRATION 


EAGLE  SCOUT  RANDALL  P. 
MIRABELU 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  ILLIHOIS 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESKKTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  achievements  of  a  fine 
young  man  in  my  district,  Randall  P.  Mirabelli. 
Recently.  Randall  was  honored  for  achieving 
the  highest  rank  in  scouting,  that  of  "Eagle 
Scout" 

The  path  to  Eagle  Scout  is  truly  a  long  and 
diffkxilt  one.  It  requires  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  dedicatwn  and  determinatkni  not 
usually  seen  in  youths  of  this  age.  The  tasks 
wheh  must  be  completed  to  become  an  Eagle 
Scout  cover  virtually  every  realm  of  human  ex- 
perience. Some  require  intellectual  and  cre- 
ative abilities  while  others  call  for  physwal 
agility  and  strength.  Some  tasks  help  integrate 
the  young  man  into  socieity  through  communi- 
ty actkjn  that  benefits  his  neighborhood  and 
worid.  Still  other  acts  are  performed  alone  in- 
tended to  develop  internal  growth  and  maturi- 
ty. Always,  however,  is  the  challenge  to  set 
and  strive  for  goals  through  initiative  and  dili- 
gence. 

Young  men  like  Randall  are  leaders.  The 
achievement  of  Eagle  Scout  Is  likely  to  be 
only  ttie  beginning  of  a  future  full  of  accom- 
plishments. For  this  young  man  has  shown 
that  he  can  perform  exceptksnally  well  without 
a  compelling  hand  of  authority  over  him.  I  say 
this  not  to  downplay  the  importance  of  the  er>- 
couragement  he  received  from  his  family  and 
scout  leaders  but.  rather,  to  assart  the  inde- 
pendence and  self-motivatk>n  he  has  already 
shown. 

Your  achievement  of  becoming  an  Eagle 
Scout  is  praised  and  applauded.  It  is  with  sin- 
cere pleasure  that  I  commerxJ  you,  Randall 
Mirabelli.  before  my  feltow  Members  in  Con- 
gress. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

opmw  jnsrr 
IH  THX  HOUSI  or  RBPRKSKIfTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1986 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  SpMker.  I  am  inserting  In 
the  Record  a  recent  Business  Week  article 
•uggeating  tfiat  a  wave  of  criminal  proaecutton 
of  business  is  attributable  to  publk;  frustratkjn 
with  relaxed  Federal  enforcement  of  health 
and  safety  law*. 

During  the  last  several  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  pattern  of  law  enforcement  break- 
down across  the  entire  spectrum  of  Federal 
agencies.  This  was  done  in  the  name  of  regu- 
latory "relief."  But  those  who  were  supposed 
to  be  relieved  are  now  experiendng  a  back- 
lash because  there  never  was  a  mandate  for 
dismantling  the  laws  Congress  enacted  to  pro- 
tect the  publk).  The  adverse  fallout  from  the 
enforcement  collapse  has  manifested  Itself  in 
many  ways.  In  addition  to  ttie  reactton  de- 
scribed in  ttie  article,  we  have  seen  the  emer- 
gence  of  an  insurance  crisis,  fueled  by  an  ex- 
ptosk>n  of  hazards  that  go  unabated  by  publk: 
authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  are  learning  from  all 
this  that  flouting  the  publk:'o  demand  for  taw 
enforcement   is   a   perilous   and   misgukled 
course. 
The  Ciamor  To  Make  PtmismfEirr  Fit  the 

CRIlfE 

Five  months  ago.  In  Austin,  Tex.,  con- 
struction workers  Benjamin  Eatmon.  40. 
and  Juan  Rodriguez,  32,  were  Installing 
pipes  at  the  bottom  of  a  27 -ft.  trench  when 
the  walls  caved  In,  burying  them  l>eneath 
tons  of  earth.  Both  men  died. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  such  an  industrial 
accident  might  have  provoked  suits  by 
family  members  against  Sabine  Consolidat- 
ed Inc.,  the  Texas  company  that  employed 
the  men.  Or  perhaps  the  government  might 
have  fined  the  company.  No  individual 
would  have  faced  criminal  charges. 

But  the  national  attitude  toward  corpo- 
rate accountability  is  changing.  On  Nov.  22, 
a  Texas  Grand  Jury  Indicted  three  Sabine 
executives.  Including  company  President 
Joseph  V.  TantlUo.  on  charges  of  criminally 
negligent  homicide.  The  three  who  deny  the 
charges  are  now  awaiting  trial.  If  convicted, 
each  could  face  up  to  two  years  in  prison. 

POCUS  OH  SAFETY 

Prosecutors  all  over  the  U.8.  are  bringing 
corporate  officials  Into  the  dock.  The  trend 
was  accelerated  by  the  murder  conviction 
last  summer  of  three  executives  of  Film  Re- 
covery Systems  Inc.  In  Elk  Grove  Village. 
111.  The  executives  were  each  sentenced  to 
25  years  In  Jail  for  causing  the  death  of  an 
employee  who  Inhaled  cyanide  fumes  at 
work.  They  are  appealing. 

Particularly  in  cases  involving  health  and 
safety  hazards— an  area  once  shunned  by 
local  district  attorneys— executives  are 
facing  new  dangers.  In  Los  Angeles  County, 
for  example.  20  executives  have  spend  time 
behind  bars  during  the  past  two  years  for 
violating  toxic-waste  disposal  laws.  Bxitineu 
Insurance,  the  trade  publication  that  tracks 
corporate  risk,  rated  murder  prosecution 
one  of  the  10  biggest  stories  of  198S.  Los  An- 
geles District  Attorney  Ira  K.  Reiner  has  or- 
dered his  staff  to  Investigate  all  occupation- 
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al  deaths  as  possible  homicides.  His  office  is 
now  considering  manslaughter  charges  in 
four  construction-related  deaths.  Bays 
Reiner  "The  word  is  out  that  there  are 
prosecutors  wHling  to  put  executives  in 
JaU." 

Other  signs  of  proeecutortal  leal: 

The  owner  of  four  Florida  companies  en- 
gaged in  toxic-waate  disposal  is  fighting 
charges  that  could  subject  him  to  a  long  Jail 
sentence  for  endangering  the  lives  of  his 
employees. 

Two  Waterbury  (Conn.)  men  were  convict- 
ed of  violating  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  by 
failing  to  remove  asbestos  before  demolish- 
ing a  building. 

In  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  the  district 
attorney  is  investigating  whether  criminal 
charges  are  warranted  against  officers  of  a 
company  after  a  worker  died  from  inhaling 
toxic  gas. 

A  New  Mexico  investigation  is  under  way 
Into  the  construction-site  deaths  of  two 
workers. 

The  interest  in  criminal  prosecutioiu  is  in- 
tensifying, experts  say.  because  law  enforce- 
ment agendes  are  responding  to  the  new 
public  mood.  Frustration  seemed  to  reach  a 
high  point  last  spring  when  the  Justice 
Dept.  accepted  a  guilty  plea  from  E.F. 
Hutton  it  Co.  for  a  maaslve  overdraft 
scheme  without  indicting  a  single  Hutton 
official.  Says  Philip  B.  Heymann.  a  Harvard 
law  school  professor  who  headed  the  Justice 
Dept.'B  criminal  division  from  1978  to  IMl: 
"The  public,  the  press,  and  Congress  think 
something  stinks  when  a  corporation  pleads 
guilty  and  that's  all  that  happens." 

BURDBM  OP  PaOOP 

Some  prosecutors  are  also  responding  to 
pressure  from  public  health  activists.  The 
dtizena'  groups  want  local  officials  to  take 
up  the  slack  for  federal  agendes  that  they 
say  are  Increasingly  incapable  of  policing 
corporate  misconduct.  "The  Occupational 
Safety  4c  Health  Administration  U  totaUy 
moribund."  charges  Susanne  L.  Mager.  a 
lawyer  with  MaasCOSH.  a  coalition  that 
monitors  Job  safety. 

Financial  punishment  alone,  critics  say. 
has  never  been  strong  enough  to  discourage 
corporate  misdeeds.  Paul  Brodeur.  author  of 
Outraoeous  Misconduct,  an  account  of  the 
long  legal  battle  against  the  asbestos  Indus- 
try, says  that  attempU  to  punish  careless 
management  through  personal-Injury  dvU 
suiU  have  failed.  "The  system,"  he  says, 
"cannot  be  a  deterrent.  It  can  only  give  a 
slap  on  the  wrist." 

Before  the  Film  Recovery  case,  there  was 
little  precedent  for  such  prosecutions.  In  ad- 
dition, criminal  laws  require  much  more 
proof  than  is  necessary  in  civil  cases.  Says 
Sheila  L  Blmbaum,  a  nationally  recognized 
personal-injury  expert  at  Skadden.  Arps, 
Slate,  Meagher  &  Flom:  "Juries  are  very  re- 
luctant to  send  people  to  Jail  over  wrong 
business  Judgments."  Perhaps.  But  prosecu- 
tors are  betting  that  Juries  are  willing  to 
take  a  harder  line. 


RODINO  HONORS  NEW  JERSEY'S 
IRISH  ON  ST.  PATRICKS  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OPIfXW  JEKSKY 
IH  THI  HOUSE  or  RXPRXSIlfTATXVXS 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sunday, 
March  ie,  in  Newart(,  New  Jersey's  Irish  com- 
munity will  hoM  its  51«t  Anniversary  SL  Pat- 
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rlok'fl  Day  Parade.  On  this  special  day,  140 
Irtah-Ametlcan  organizatkxis  throughout  the 
State  turn  out  to  celebrate  their  great  hsritaga. 

Mr.  J.  Brendan  Vesey  has  been  elected 
grand  marshal  of  this  year's  parade.  Ms. 
Sheila  Lenihan  has  been  detigriated  daputy 
grand  marshal. 

Mr.  Vaaay  l«  a  native  of  Cloontla  BaHagha- 
darraan,  County  Mayo.  Ha  Immlgratad  to  the 
UnttadStataalnl95e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  axtand  my  warmeal  regards 
to  my  Irish  conatKuenta  in  horK>r  of  St  Pat- 
rick's Day,  and  I  commend  to  you  the  fotk>w- 
Ing  article  which  appeared  In  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  March  10, 1986: 

[From  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  liar.  10, 

1»8«1  i 

Cmr  n  Stbt  rot  Amhual  8r.  Patuoc's  Dat 
Paeaoe 

The  dty's  Irish-Americans  and  everyone 
else  who  loves  a  parade  is  gearing  up  for 
Sunday's  annual  "wearing  of  the  ireen"  in 
the  West  Ward. 

The  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade,  the 
oldest  and  largest  Irish-American  celebra- 
tion statewide,  will  step  off  at  ,2  p.m.  from 
Ivy  Hill  Park,  moving  along  Sanf ord  Avenue 
and  up  South  Orange  Avenue  to  the  South 
Orange  line.  Nearly  ISO  contingents  from  12 
counties  will  partidpate. 

J,  Brendan  Vesey  of  Union,  a  native  of 
Cloontla  Ballaghaderreen  County  Mayo, 
who  came  to  the  United  Sutes  In  1969,  Is 
serving  u  grand  marshal  and  Sheila  Leni- 
han of  Newark  U  deputy  grand  marshal. 
Vesey,  who  Is  employed  by  NJ  Transit,  is 
second  vice  chairman  of  the  parade  commit- 
tee. 

"We've  been  fortunate  to  maintain  our 
traditions  for  five  generations,"  said 
Thomas  Olblln.  parade  chairman.  "Some  of 
our  leaders  have  been  men  and  women  who 
have  brought  great  credit  to  our  heritage,  to 
the  dty  of  Newark  and  the  sUte  of  New 
Jersey." 

Over  the  years,  the  luck  of  the  Irish  has 
prevaUed.  he  added,  noting  that  "it's  only 
rained  or  snowed  on  our  parade  four  times 
In  its  half-century  history." 

Oiblin.  as  Essex  County  freeholder,  served 
as  grand  marshal  of  the  197B  parade,  follow- 
ing In  the  fooUteps  of  his  father,  who  led 
the  Une  of  nmrch  In  1961. 

Irish-American  parades  In  the  dty  date  to 
1892.  but  were  discontinued  after  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  first  aiujual  parade 
sponsored  by  the  sutewlde  committee  took 
place  in  1986  with  Charles  OUben,  "a  Mn  of 
Roscommon"  who  served  as  Newark's  mayor 
from  1918-21,  as  grand  marshal. 

In  1940,  the  parade  was  held  on  Palm 
Sunday,  the  only  occasion  Iwtween  the 
years  1799  and  2197  when  the  two  dates 
would  coincide,  according  to  committee  his- 
torians. The  parade  that  year  also  marked 
the  first  time  the  "Banner  of  St.  Patrick," 
made  by  cloistered  Dominican  nuns,  was 
used.  An  essay  contest  on  "The  Manliness  of 
8t  Patrick"  attracted  1.200  entries. 

The  following  year.  Alice  Harroim  of  the 
Independent  Irish  Society  became  the  pa- 
rade's first  female  deputy  grand  nurshal, 
and  Gov.  Charles  Edison  presented  awards 
for  "the  prettiest  colleen  over  18"  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Four  Masters  Gaelic  Society  who 
came  attired  in  11th  Century  Gaelic  attire. 

In  1943,  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  rally  was  held 
In  Military  Park  to  and  the  Red  Cross  War 
Fund,  while  "no  saloons  or  bars  were  open 
in  Ireland  on  St.  Patrick's  Day." 
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For  the  next  three  yemra,  there  was  no 
parade  because  of  the  world  war.  In  1947, 
when  it  was  restuned.  It  served  as  "an  anti- 
Communists"  protest. 

Matthew  P.  Mahon.  who  Is  now  100. 
became  the  committee's  treasurer  in  1M9. 

By  1957.  the  parade  had  become  a  tele- 
vtsed  event,  shown  on  Channel  13  WATV  by 
Rheingold. 

John  Cryan.  a  Sanford  Avenue  Uvem 
owner  who  later  became  Essex  County  sher- 
iff, served  as  grand  marshal  in  1969.  In  1971. 
Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson  marched  in  the 
parade  for  the  first  time;  and  In  1975.  Arch- 
bishop Peter  Oerety  initiated  his  annual 
review  of  the  line  of  march.  Gov.  Thomas 
Kean  and  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  reviewed  the 
parade  in  1984.  Last  year.  Sean  Mullen  of 
Newark,  a  student  at  Seton  Hall  Preparato- 
ry School,  received  the  organization's  $500 
scholarship. 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  SAFETY 
MONTH 


March  11.  1986 


LOGSDON-WALLA  POST  639  OF 
THE  CATHOLIC  WAR  VETER- 
ANS OP  TOLEDO  AND  ITS  AUX- 
ILIARY CELEBRATES  40TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  MARCT  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Vr.  Speaker,  next  month  the 
Logsdon-Walla  Post  639  of  the  Catholtc  War 
Veterans  of  Toledo  and  its  auxiliary,  will  for- 
mally celebrate  the  post's  40th  anniversary. 
Through  my  position  on  the  House  Veterans" 
Affairs  Committee.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  many  of  the  members  of  this  post. 
They  represent  Vne  best  in  American  veterans. 

The  post  is  named  after  Harold  Logsdon, 
the  first  veteran  of  the  parish  killed  in  service 
and  Robert  Walla,  the  first  veteran  of  the 
parish  killed  overseas.  The  membership  has 
jumped  from  an  initial  16  to  a  current  685. 

-  Over  the  years,  the  post  has  provided 
meaningful  community  services  such  as 
annual  communion  breakfast,  rosaries,  and 
memorial  services  for  tt>e  killed  in  action  over- 
seas and  returned  for  burial.  Members  provkJe 
special  assistance  to  hospitalized  veterans  as 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

or  PLORIOA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Fkxida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from  Flori- 
da, Senator  Paula  Hawkins,  and  introduce 
legislation  designating  May.  1986  as  National 
Child  Safety  Month  Last  year,  the  resolution 
received  the  oven«»helming  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President. 

Every  year  untokJ  numbers  of  children 
throughout  the  United  Sutes  disappear  from 
their  homes.  These  cNWren— njnaways,  vic- 
tims of  kklnapping.  or  criminally  abducted— 
are  too  often  victims  of  sexual  and  physical 
abuse. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  much  progress  has 
been  made  to  educate  the  American  public  to 
the  dangers  threatening  our  chikJren.  I  have 
personally  partkapated  in  several  events  in  my 
distnct  whjch  focus  on  the  steps  which  can  be 
taken  to  protect  our  chiWren.  Many  of  you 
have  also  taken  an  active  role  in  assisting  in 
similar  projects  in  your  own  districts.  However, 
there  is  still  much  more  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

The  establishment  of  a  special  month  to 
commemorate  child  safety  will  focus  needed 
attention  to  the  problems  faced  by  our  chil- 
dren. 

Ensuring  ttie  safety  of  our  chiWren  is  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  facing  us  today. 
Many  groups  and  organizatkxis  are  already 
working  with  kxal  and  State  officials  to  pro- 
mote chiW  safety.  Through  our  combined  ef- 
forts, we  will  be  able  to  better  protect  out  cNI- 
dren. 

I  erxxxjrage  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  this  worthwhile  endeavor. 


In  1971.  the  post  established  the  Reverend 
John  D.  Kofflin  scholarship  fund  for  the  edu- 
catkxi  of  seminarians.  This  fund,  established 
through  the  Diocese  of  Toledo,  has  grown  to 
meet  all  expectations.  The  post  actively  sup- 
ports such  valuable  community  efforts  indud- 
ir>g  the  dnjg  rehabilitation  program,  wheel 
chair  baskett>all.  Catholk:  youth  organizatwns. 
Girl  and  Boy  Scout  programs,  senior  activities. 
Memorial  Day  servKes.  and  aid  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

For  the  past  40  years,  Logsdon-Walla  Post 
639  has  uphekj  the  high  ideals  and  principles 
of  the  Cathottc  War  Veterans  and  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating this  fine  veterans  organization  on  its 
40th  anniversary. 


LAW  PROP.  JEROME  HALL:  A 
DISTINGUISHED  CAREER 

HON.  SALA  BURTON 


OP  caliporiiia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 
Mrs.  BURTON  of  CaHfomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  in  San  Francisco  students,  alumni, 
and  professors  at  Hastings  Law  School  cele- 
brated the  85th  birthday  of  Prof.  Jerome  Hall, 
one  of  America's  most  distinguished  teachers 
of  law. 

Professor  Hall  has  been  at  Hastings  for  16 
years,  after  31  years  at  Indiana  University.  He 
has  also  been  on  the  faculties  of  several 
other  universities  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  He  was  instrumental  in  restoring 
Korea's  legal  system  in  1954  and  the  war  in 
that  country  and  in  1968,  advised  the  Indian 
Govemrrient  during  its  drive  to  revise  its  crimi- 
nal code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  pleased  to  bring  Profes- 
sor Hall's  career  to  the  attentkjn  of  my  col- 
leagues. He  is  85  and  still  going  strong,  still 
teaching  and  recently  publishing  another 
book,  "Foundations  of  Jurispnjdeoce." 


A  short  artKle  folkTws: 
Propxssor:   85   ahb  Still  oh   His  Toas— 
BiaTHOAT  CKLDRATIOK  AT  Hastuigs  Tn«»- 
DAY 

(By  Eric  Jaye) 
Professor  Jerome  Hall,  who  has  already 
made   three   generations   of   law   students 
dread  an  unexpected  question,  isn't  about  to 
be  caught  cold  by  one  himself. 

A  reporter  dropping  In  on  Hall  last  week 
on  the  occasion  of  the  professor's  85th 
birthday,  was  met  by  a  man  who  had  done 
his  homework. 

"Why  does  a  person  of  85  continue  to 
carry  on?"  the  Hastings  College  of  Law  pro- 
fessor asked  himself  before  the  reporter 
could  get  out  his  notetxwk. 

The  world-renowned  legal  scholar,  whose 
students  have  been  known  to  write  years 
later  to  thank  him  for  requiring  such  dili- 
gent class  preparation,  read  the  answer  off  a 
note  card. 

"The  usual  motivations  no  longer  operate. 
I'm  not  looking  for  a  better  Job.  No  one  is 
going  to  hire  a  man  of  85.  Another  article 
and  even  another  lx)ok  isn't  going  to  mean 
much  to  me  .  .  .  and  I  lost  my  wife.  I  don't 
have  any  wife  to  persuade  what  a  great  guy 
I  am.  WeU.  what  keeps  me  going?"  asked 
HaU,  whose  birthday  will  be  celebrated  at 
Hastings  in  a  special  ceremony  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Hall,  whose  busy  teaching  and  writing 
schedule  brings  him  to  Hastings  every  day. 
says  his  continued  teaching  is  Just  one  way 
he  shows  his  appreciation  for  all  the  breaks 
he  has  received  In  a  long  life  In  the  law.  And 
besides,  says  Hall,  who  has  written  major 
works  on  criminal  law  and  Jurisprudence,  he 
still  has  more  to  say  on  his  new  passion— 
the  study  of  law  and  religion. 

Hall  was  a  poor  Chicago  l)oy.  educated  on 
fellowships  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Harvard  and  Columbia. 

As  a  22-year-old  law  graduate,  he  Inter- 
viewed In  the  Chicago  law  offices  of  Clar- 
ence Darrow.  who  advised  Hall  to  "swim 
with  the  current"  and  only  do  In  life  what 
he  found  Interesting. 

Hall  did  Just  that,  giving  up  a  lucrative 
private  practice  after  a  few  years  to  pursue 
his  Interest  In  teaching,  going  on  to  a  distin- 
guished academic  career  at  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  and  guest  lecture 
stints  a  numl)er  of  overseas  law  schools.  In- 
cluding King's  College  In  London  and  Frei- 
burg University  In  West  Germany. 

He  came  to  Hastings  as  a  professor  In 
1970.  when  he  was  89  years  old.  as  a  part  of 
the  school's  "Slxty-Plve  Club"  poUcy  of 
hiring  professors  of  retirement  age. 

In  the  16  years  sliict  then,  he  has  become 
a  legend  to  an  entire  generation  of  Hastings 
graduates,  who  rememl)er  him  for  his  ex- 
haustive criminal  law  classes. 

"He  made  us  work  so  hard,  but  I  suppose 
now  it  was  worth  It  .  .  .  although  I  didn't 
think  so  then."  Is  the  way  one  mld-70s  Hast- 
ings graduate  remembers  Hall's  class. 

Hall,  whose  own  teachers  Included  the 
likes  of  legal  scholar  Roscoe  Pound,  says  he 
Isn't  sorry  that  he  Insisted  his  students 
come  to  his  classes  prepared. 

"I  have  a  reputation  of  l>eing  tough  In  the 
classroom.  One  of  my  principal  methods 
when  I  was  teaching  first-year  criminal  law 
was  case  analysis.  And  that  requires  think- 
ing, and  thinking  is  kind  of  hard  for  young 
students. 

"But  hardly  a  month  goes  by  that  I  don't 
meet  someone  on  the  street,  or  get  a  letter 
from  a  student,  who  says  that  I  helped 
them."  he  says. 
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"But  I  don't  think  I'm  deluding  myself 
that  I'm  able  to  be  of  some  service  in  help- 
ing students  to  t>e  a  little  l>etter  lawyers 
than  If  they  hadn't  run  Into  some  of  my  rig- 
orous teaching  in  the  claaaroom,"  lays  HaU 
with  a  smile. 

Hall  Is  currently  spending  most  of  his  re- 
search and  writing  time  focusing  on  the  role 
of  a  religion  In  the  law.  a  subject  he  t>ecame 
fascinated  with  In  the  mid-1970s  after  he 
was  asked  to  chair  an  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion committee  on  the  topic. 

"Here  I'd  been  In  criminal  law  and  juris- 
prudence for  half  a  century,  reading  the 
philosophers  and  social  sdentlsu  and  the 
others,  and  I  found  that  the  theologians 
had  been  dealing  with  these  problems  for 
centuries,  and  often  In  a  more  subtle  way 
than  we  legal  people  had  )>een  doing. 

"We  speak  of  crime,  they  speak  of  sin.  We 
speak  of  punishment,  they  speak  of  pen- 
ance. We  speak  of  pardon,  they  speak  of  for- 
giveness. We  speak  of  rehabilitation,  they 
talk  of  reconcUatlon  with  God."  said  HaU. 

HaU's  Interest  has  led  him  to  donate 
$50,000  to  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  and 
the  same  amount  to  the  Pacific  School  of 
Religion  In  Berkeley  for  the  study  of  reU- 
gloua  pluralism. 

"I'm  too  old  a  person  to  think  that  my 
Uttle  contribution  to  Harvard  and  Pacific 
wUl  create  a  revolution.  My  thought  is  that 
it  wUl  help  educate  the  future  clergy  so  that 
they  will  take  a  pro-view  toward  religious 
pluralism."  he  says. 

Professor  HaU's  birthday  party  wlU  be 
held  from  4:30  to  6:30  Tuesday  afternoon. 
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SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    CHIL- 
DREN. YOUTH.  AND  FAMILIES 


DARBY  CORPS  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENIISYLVAinA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  March  11, 1986 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  90th  anniversary  of  the 
Darby  Corps  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Prevtously 
known  as  the  Philadelphia  No.  6  Corps, 
today's  Darby  Salvatkin  Army  Corps  is  under 
the  direction  of  Captains  Elizabeth  and  John 
Fox. 

Since  Its  creation,  the  Darby  Corps  ha*  per- 
formed outstanding  service  for  the  Dartjy  com- 
munity. Not  only  have  they  established  a 
senkx  citizen  program,  but  they  also  direct  the 
activities  of  Vne  home  league  for  women,  the 
men's  felk>wship  program,  the  senkx  tong- 
sters,  the  young  people's  singing  company 
and  the  beginners  band  among  others. 

The  Darby  Corps  has  been  exemplafy  in 
maintaining  the  Salvation  Army  tradition  of 
helping  the  people  of  tfteir  community.  Toward 
this  end,  the  corps  maintains  a  soup  kitchen, 
provkJes  emergency  food  relief,  assists  with 
the  Emergency  Utility  Program  and  responds 
to  the  need  for  furniture  and  clothing  when 
necessary.  The  Transitk)n  Housing  Program, 
the  Rotary  and  the  New  Horizon  Darby  Task 
Force  wlik:h  CapL  John  Fox  chairs  are  alao 
part  of  the  Darby  Corps  agenda. 

The  Darby  Corps  has  proven  that  indivM- 
uals  who  join  together  for  a  common  goal  can 
Improve  life  in  their  communitlea.  I  commend 
the  corps  for  its  dedk:atlon  to  service  and  an- 
tk:ipate  further  accompUahments  in  the  future. 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRB8ENTATIVI8 

Tuesday,  March  11, 1986 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ovar  3  years 
ago,  Members  of  the  House  overwhelmingly 
approved  the  formation  of  a  new  Select  Com- 
mittee on  ChikJren,  Youth,  and  Families. 

Our  goal  was  to  give  America's  families  and 
chiklren  a  cor>gressional  forum  that  they  could 
call  their  own,  where  their  problems  and  con- 
cerns coukJ  be  studied  and  analysed  by  mem- 
bers undistracted  by  the  deadlines  and  pres- 
sures of  legislative  committees. 

We  have  been  instructed  and  educated  by 
this  select  committee,  whk:h  has  tackled  the 
toughest  issues  in  a  t>ipanisan  way,  and 
whose  hearings  and  reports  have  become  the 
standards  of  reference  in  ttwir  fiekJ. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Select  Committee  on 
ChikJren,  Youth,  and  Families  has  been 
awarded  Vr»  highest  compliment  of  all— imita- 
tk)n. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  under  the  bipartisan  lead- 
ership of  Senators  Denton,  Moynihan,  and 
Mathias,  is  actively  working  for  the  creation 
of  Its  own  select  committee  and  we  are  de- 
lighted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Sunday,  February  23.  1986,  makes 
dear  how  prescient  we  in  tt>e  House  were  in 
realizing  Vne  critKal  importance  of  the  family, 
and  of  Vne  well-being  of  chikjren,  to  ttw  future 
of  America. 

We  shoukJ  be  proud  that  our  efforts  have 
borne  fmit,  and  ntay  be  multiplied  through  the 
Senate's  efforts.  Their  initiative  is  furtf^er  proof 
that  our  decisk>n  was  a  correct  and  timely 
one,  and  that  there  is  deepening  awareness 
and  concmm  for  family  issues  among  policy- 
makers at  every  level  of  government 

We,  of  course,  wish  them  the  same  success 
with  their  Select  Committee  on  OrMrvn, 
Youth,  and  Famllios  that  vra  have  had. 


THE  COMMON  BOND  OF 
GENERATIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OPCALIPOHHIA 
nr  TKI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  March  11, 1986 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  the  Member's  attentton  to  a  frightening 
notton  that  has  emerged  in  some  sectors  that 
this  great  country  of  ours  cannot  afford  both 
Its  ohj  and  young.  Those  promoting  this  notk>n 
use  the  increasing  financial  pressures  on  fami- 
lies and  recent  budget  cuts  in  all  human  serv- 
ice programs  to  pit  grandparent  against  grand- 
cNkJ. 

For  the  past  5  years,  older  Americans  and 
their  families  have  suffered  severe  cutbacks  in 
essential  health  and  social  programs.  At  a 
time  when  even  mkldleHncome  families  are 
struggling  to  keep  on  an  even  keel  financially, 
we  have  seen  a  deplorable  shift  in  natk>nal 
policy  toward  military  spending  and  tax  breaks 
that  has  put  an  even  greater  burden  on  the 
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American  family.  Not  only  have  older  persona, 
ChikJren,  and  young  families  suffered  as  a 
result  of  this  shift,  butlthasalsoledustothe 
point  wtwe  nryths  such  as  "intergeneratkjnal 
conflict"  can  be  confused  with  reality  and  take 
on  a  life  of  their  own. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
which  I  chak^,  has  and  will  continue  to  take  an 
active  Interest  in  countenr>g  the  destructive 
notk>n  of  conflict  between  young  and  okJ  and 
promoting  what,  instead,  is  the  common  bond 
of  generattons.  In  a  publk;  forum  hek)  by  the 
committee  in  November  1965,  we  heard  the 
compelling  story  of  Mrs.  Anne  Brushwood  \who 
was  forced  to  leave  her  successful  career  to 
care  for  her  dependent  husband  and  two 
chronically  III  parents.  We  also  learned  of  the 
toll  this  is  taking  on  her  and  her  chiklren's 
lives.  Buikling  on  Mrs.  Brushwood's  story,  we 
also  learned  about  the  Interdependence  of 
family  members,  the  health  and  related  finan- 
cial risks  they  share  with  th«r  deper>dent 
eklers,  and  the  extent  to  wt)k:h  current  pro- 
grams fall  to  adequately  protect  tamNiea 
against  this  risk. 

On  April  8,  the  committee  wUl  hold  a  hear- 
ing to  further  examine  the  interdependence  of 
family  members  across  generatnns  and  to  put 
to  rest  the  charges  of  a  select  few  that  eWer- 
ly,  young  families,  and  chiklren  have  become 
pitted  against  one  anott>er  in  the  scramble  for 
scarce  dollars.  The  committee  will  also  re- 
lease a  major  report  that  refutes  the  notion  of 
conflict  between  gerwrations  at  this  hearing. 
This  report,  prepared  by  the  Gerontok>gk:al 
Society  of  America,  is  the  definitive  statement 
on  the  common  bond  of  gerwratkxra  in  ttw 
health  and  economic  security  of  Americans  of 
all  ages.  As  such,  it  deserves  the  careful 
study  of  those  who  woukJ  advance  and  those 
of  us  who  counter  the  notkxi  of  "Intergenera- 
ttonal  conflict" 

It  is  my  hope  tfiat  by  educating  ourselves 
and  the  public  on  the  common  bond  of  gen- 
erations through  hearings,  reports,  and  our 
own  words,  we  can  redirect  notiorw  of  confHct 
toward  what  in  reality,  are  serious  problems 
of  poverty  and  health-related  financial  destitu- 
tk>n  that  strike  Americans  of  all  ages  and 
carry  a  heavy  toll  for  the  entire  family  unit 
Rather  than  eroding,  as  some  suggest  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  protecting 
vulnerable  An>er)can8,  we  must  direct  our  ef- 
forts to  finding  multigeneratk?nal  solutions  to 
what  are  dearly  muttiger>erattonal  problems. 

I  call  on  the  Memt>ers  of  Congress— the 
spokespeople  for  the  Amerx^an  publk;— to  join 
with  me  in  this  effort.  We  must  put  our  Na- 
tton's  prkxities  back  on  course— back  with  the 
American  family. 


WALTER  R.  BORIS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OP  laCRIOAll 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSKNTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  11, 1986 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month,  one 
of  my  personal  friends  and  constituents,  lylr. 
Walter  R.  Boris,  retires  from  his  position  as 
executive  vice  president  of  finance  of  Corv 
sumers  Power  Company.  His  ret)renr>ent 
con>es  after  a  brilliant  3S-year  career  at  Con- 
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suiTwra  PoMV,  during  «(tiich  he  not  only 
guided  the  cooipany*s  cofpofate  and  financial 
affairs,  but  earned  a  repotabon  as  one  of  our 
country's  acknowledged  experts  in  the  field  of 
utility  finance. 

Mr.  Boris  is  an  example  of  how  Americans 
can  get  ahead  in  life  tjy  combining  good  edu- 
cation »»ith  hard  work,  imaginatksn  and  dedica- 
tion to  good  business  principles.  He  was  bom 
in  Amsterdam.  NY.  on  September  7,  1921, 
served  his  country  as  an  Air  Force  bomber 
pitot  in  World  War  II  and  settled  in  Michigan 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Dorothy  Dake.  whom 
he  mamed  in  1946.  He  earned  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  from  St.  Lawrence  University  in 
New  York  and  later  earned  degrees  in  law 
and  engineering  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

He  joined  Consumers  Power  in  1950  as  an 
attorney  and  later  advanced  to  the  level  of 
vice  president  in  1968.  In  1975.  he  became 
executive  vice  president  and  a  member  of  the 
company's  board  of  directors. 

His  expertise  in  finance  led  him  to  Iwcome 
a   member   of   the   Banking.    Monetary   and 
Fiscal  Affairs  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Presently,  he  is  a  director  of 
Camp  International.  Inc..  Comerica  Bank-Jack- 
son and  serves  on  the  board  of  CC&S  Sys- 
tems, Inc.  Mr.  Boris  also  has  been  involved  in 
other  activities  as  well.  He  is  past  president  of 
the  Land  O'Lakes  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  and  was  awarded  a  Silver  Beaver 
in  1974.  He  is  chairman  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Samuel  Higby  Camp  Foundatkjn  and  is  on  the 
board  of  ttie  Ella  Sharp  Museum.  He  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Citizens  Research  Council  of 
Michigan,  a  board  memt)er  and  past  chairman 
of  ttie  Michigan  Council  for  the  Arts,  trustee  of 
the  Michigan  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  Michigan  Artrain,  Inc. 
In  addition,  he  is  a  former  presklent  of  the 
Jackson  Public  School's  Board  of  Educatwn 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Jackson  Metropol- 
itan Area  Regional  Planning  Commission.  He 
also  is  a  past  president  of  the  Rotary  Oub  of 
Jackson. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge 
Mr.  Boris  on  his  retirement  and  join  his  many 
friends  and  colleagues  m  paying  tribute  to  his 
outstanding  accomplishments.  His  life  and 
career  is  a  positive  example  to  us  all. 
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since  1960.  He  has  donated  his  time  as  an  in- 
structor at  the  Los  Angeles  County  General 
Hospital  as  well  as  UCLA  Medical  Center 
where  he  has  sen/ed  since  1981  as  Assistant 
C«nical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Richard  Braun's  contributions  extend  far 
beyond  the  medk»l  community.  As  a  member 
of  Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility.  Inter- 
national Physicians  for  the  Preventkw  of  Nu- 
clear War.  and  the  National  Council  on  Soviet 
Jewry.  Dr.  Braun  has  made  a  commitment  to 
the  struggle  for  international  worid  peace  and 
ttie  preservation  of  human  rights.  In  his  posi- 
tion as  co-chair  for  the  Havarah  Committee 
Valley  Beth  Shakxn,  member  of  ttie  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  Jewish  Federation  CouncH 
San  Fernando  Valley,  and  member  of  the 
America  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee,  he 
has  provided  invaluat>le  leadership  to  ttie 
Jewish  community. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  honor  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  Dr.  Richard  Braun, 
a  successful  physician,  humanitarian,  and  an 
irreplaceable  resource  to  the  community. 
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A  tamporaiy  extension  of  ttie  current  Super- 
fund  Program  shouW  be  avoided  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. The  current  program  is  a  fiasco  and 
must  be  improved  if  it  is  ever  to  be  effective. 
The  changes  made  in  the  Superfund  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  House  such  as  increased  fund- 
ing, strict  cleanup  standards,  realistk:  timeta- 
bles, and  s  strong  right-to-know  provision  are 
sorely  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  House  and 
Senate  conferees  are  currently  woriting  to  rec- 
oncile the  differences  between  the  Superfund 
bills  passed  by  the  two  bodies.  Their  task  is 
extremely  difficult  and  I  commend  their  efforts. 
On  behalf  of  the  reskJents  of  eastern  Con- 
nectkajt,  arxl  every  ottier  community  in  Amer- 
k:a  plagued  by  an  abandoned  hazardous 
waste  site.  I  urge  the  conferees  to  act  prompt- 
ly to  prevent  any  further  delay  in  Superfund 
cleanups. 


H.R.  1202 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  RICHARD 
BRAUN— VALLEY  BETH  SHALOM 
MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


JMI 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

or  CAUrORMIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1986 
Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  truly  outstanding  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  community,  Dr.  Richard  Braun.  In 
recognitkxi  of  his  tremendous  contritHjtions  to 
the  fieW  of  medkane.  the  Jewish  community, 
and  ttie  pressing  social  issues  of  the  day, 
Temple  Valley  Beth  Shakxn  has  chosen  Dr. 
Braun  as  Man  of  the  Year. 

As  tJie  current  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery  for  the  Southern  California  Perman- 
ente  Medrcal  Group,  Dr  Braun  has  been  a 
aedft  to  the  Los  Angeles  medical  community 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

or  rEIfMSTLVAMIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  CUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  absent 
from  the  fkxx  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  part  of  the  legislative  business  on 
March  6,  1986  as  I  had  returned  to  my  Con- 
gressional District.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  in  ttie  following  fashion: 

Rolteall  No.  42:  H.R.  4306,  agriculture  revi- 
sions, the  House  agreed  to  the  mle.  House 
Resolutkjn  391  provkjing  for  the  consideratkxi 
of  the  measure  to  revise  the  terms  of  certain 
agriculture  programs,  "yea"; 

Rolteall  No.  43:  H.R.  1614,  agriculture  pro- 
grams improvements,  the  House  rejected  the 
Frank  amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  text  that  sought  to  strike  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  marketwide  servtee  payments  for 
milk  and  increased  milk  assessments  to  meet 
defteit  reductkjn  requirements,  "noe";  and 

Rollcall  No.  44:  H.R.  1614,  agriculture  pro- 
grams improvements,  the  House  agreed  to  a 
motkxi  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  measure  to  extend  the  time  for  conducting 
ttie  referendum  with  respect  to  the  natwnal 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  ttie  marketing 
year  beginning  June  1.  1986.  "Yea." 

SUPERFUND  REAUTHORIZATION 

HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  COHWICTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1986 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  immediate 
reauthorizatkjn  of  the  Superfund  Program  is 
crucial  to  the  health  of  this  Nation.  Already, 
the  delay  in  reauthorization  has  caused  a  sub- 
stantial slowdown  in  the  clean  up  of  hazard- 
ous waste  sites.  In  my  own  congresskjnal  dis- 
trict worit  of  the  Yaworski  Lagoon  Superfund 
site  in  Canterbury  will  slowdown  if  Superfund 
is  not  reauttiorized  by  April  1 . 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1986 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  on  March  10.  1986 
with  Mr.  John  Shannon.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Amny  for  Installatwns  and  Logisttes.  We 
discussed  resen/atwns  expressed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  provisions  of  H.R. 
1202  in  a  letter  to  Chaimian  Goldwater  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Servtees  Committee.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  Mr.  Shannon  and  I  con- 
cluded that  the  reservations  expressed  in  the 
letter  were  malleable;  that  we  both  desired  to 
enhance  wildlife  management  on  military  res- 
ervatons  and  publte  lands;  and  that  he  wouW 
work  with  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  toward  these  ends. 

We  look  forward  to  earty  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  this  important  conservation  legisla- 
tk)n.  H.R.  1202  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  the  House  Armed  Servtees  Com- 
mittee, and  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
is  supported  by  wildlife  and  conservatten  orga- 
nizatkxis. 


GIRL  SCOUT  WEEK 

HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 
Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Giri 
Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  on  their  74th  anniversary. 
This  week  neariy  3  millten  Giri  Scouts  will  cel- 
ebrate scouting  by  observing  Giri  Scout  Week. 
Founded  in  1912  by  Juliette  Low  of  Geor- 
gia. Giri  Scouts  is  now  the  largest  voluntary 
organization  for  giris  in  the  world,  with  mem- 
bership in  108  countries.  Giri  Scouts  provides 
giris  from  all  segments  of  life  with  a  chance  to 
develop  their  potential,  to  make  friends  and  to 
become  a  vital  part  of  their  community.  This 
organization  plays  an  important  role  in  shap- 
ing the  leaders  of  tomonow. 
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I  woukf  like  to  commend  tlie  over  600,000 
adults  wtK)  serve  as  leaders  and  staff  for  the 
organization.  These  leaders  deserve  high 
praise  for  their  devotkxi  to  ttie  ideals  of  Giri 
Scouting.  I  wouW  especially  commend  Natton- 
al  President  Betty  Pillsbury  from  Center  Lovell, 
ME,  for  the  excellent  leadership  she  has  dem- 
onstrated. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  this  body  will  join 
me  in  congratulating  ttie  Giri  Scouts  of  the 
U.S.A.  as  ttiey  continue  to  provkle  excellent 
programs  for  the  young  women  in  this  Natk>n. 


CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
REFORM  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BLILEY,  JR. 

OP  vnonfiA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  969,  the  Conservatten  Service 
Reform  Act  In  his  Task  Force  on  Regulatory 
Reform,  Vice  Presklent  Bush  listed  the  resi- 
dential con8ervatk>n  service  and  the  commer- 
cial and  apartment  conservatten  servtee  regu- 
latx>ns  as  among  the  20  most  burdensome 
and  costly  in  the  country. 

Reform  of  these  regulations  is  k>ng  over- 
due, and  I  want  to  commend  ttie  chairman  of 
ttie  subcommittee  Mr.  Markey  for  overseeing 
ttie  drafting  of  this  legislation  «vhteh  received 
overwtielming  bipartisan  support  from  mem- 
bers of  ttie  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. I  also  want  to  thank  the  original  sponsors 
of  this  legislatkjn,  Mr.  Hau  and  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  for  ttieir  Important  role. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohk),  Mr.  LuKEN,  for  his  amendment,  adopted 
by  the  committee,  to  grant  small  business 
contractors  a  procedure  to  redress  their  griev- 
ances shoukl  they  come  up  against  unfair  or 
antteompetitive  practtees. 

As  reported  this  bill  continues  important 
prohitiitkxis  against  supply  and  installatx>n  ac- 
tivities by  utilities  and  it  provkjes  procedures 
needed  to  combat  unfair  practtees,  while  pro- 
vkling  states  and  utilities  the  flexibility  to  offer 
alternatives  to  ttie  resklential  conservatkin 
servtee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  important  legisiatk>n,  it 
is  also  good  legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  giva  it  ttieir  unqualified  support 
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"Homewood/Ftossmor  Review."  After  moving 
to  Jackson,  Ml  in  1955.  Marvin  took  a  job  as 
assistant  advertising  manager  for  the  Aeroquip 
Equipment  Co.  wNle  Marge  began  work  as  a 
bookkeeper  in  a  kxal  statkxiary  store.  During 
the  recession  of  1960.  ttie  family  moved  to 
Sacramento.  CA  where  Marvin  took  a  job  as 
an  editorial  writer  at  ttie  Aerojet  Corp.  Shortly 
thereafter,  in  1962.  ttie  family  moved  once 
again  to  Concord.  CA  wtiere  Marvin  assumed 
ttie  positkxi  of  advertising  manager  for  the 
Berkeley  Pump  Co.  After  retirement  ttie 
couple  moved  to  an  area  north  of  Sacramen- 
to, where  they  currently  reskJe.  It  is  here  that 
ttiey  will  celetirate  their  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary. 

Throughout  their  lives,  the  Walsh's  have 
t)een  actively  involved  in  ttie  community.  Ttiey 
were  both  extremely  active  in  the  St.  Francis' 
DeSalles  parish  in  Oakland.  CA.  giving  extra 
time  to  work  with  the  aged  and  needy  in  West 
Oakland.  In  additk>n,  they  successfully  raised 
seven  children  wtio  have  each  tiad  successful 
marriages  and  careers.  I  extend  to  Marvin  and 
Marge  ttie  best  wishes  of  this  body  and  our 
hopes  for  a  long,  enjoyable,  and  productive 
future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  AND  MRS. 
MARVIN  L.  WAUSH 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OrCALXPOUTIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZFRSSENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  March  11, 1986 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tk>n8  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ma'vin  L  Walsh  on  the 
occaston  of  their  50th  wedding  anniversary. 

August  8,  1936,  marked  the  beginning  of 
ttie  unten  of  Mr.  Marvin  L  Walsh  and  Miss 
Marge  E.  Falkenttial  with  their  marriage  in  Chi- 
cago, IL  It  was  also  in  this  year  that  Marge 
began  raising  ttie  first  of  seven  beautiful  chil- 
dren. Ttiirteen  years  later,  in  1943,  they  began 
the  operatkyi  of  a  weekly  newspaper  called 


THE  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
SW ANTON  ENTERPRISE 


HON.  MARGT  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRBSENTATTVCS 

Tuesday,  March  11. 1986 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  month  the 
Swanton  Enterprise  will  be  celebrating  its 
100th  birttiday.  The  Swanton  Enterprise  is  a 
weekly  publteation  in  my  district  with  a  rich 
history  of  quality  journalism.  It  has  received 
numerous  awards  from  the  newspaper  indus- 
try of  Otiio. 

Over  ttie  years,  I  have  enjoyed  reading  ttie 
Swanton  Enterprise.  It  is  the  hometown  news- 
paper of  a  vibrant  part  of  my  district.  It  pro- 
vkies  a  valuatile  servtee  to  ttie  people  of 
Swanton,  covering  a  broad  range  of  issues  of 
concern  to  its  readers.  I  have  always  found 
ttie  Swanton  Enterpriae  to  be  fair  and  accu- 
rate. 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives join  me  in  congratulating  the 
ownership  and  fine  staff  of  the  Enterprise  on 
its  centennial  year.  We  wish  you  ttie  very  best 
for  your  next  100  years  as  you  continue  to  ex- 
emplify the  finest  principles  of  journalism. 


CHARLES  P.  McDANIEL:  FRIEND 
OF  QUALITY  EDUCATION  IN 
OEOROIA 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OP  OBOROIA 
ni  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  DARDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who 
believe  a  quality  educatten  is  our  most  Impor- 
tant ot>ligatk>n  to  this  Nation's  chlklren  are 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  last  week  of 
Dr.  Ctiaries  P.  McDaniel,  Georgia's  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools. 
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I  would  like  to  ten  the  Members  of  this  body 
about  some  of  Dr.  McDaniel's  accompHetv 
ments,  and  submit  two  newspaper  stories 
wtiich  indicate  ttie  great  respect  in  iwtiteh  he 
was  hekj  by  ttie  people  of  Georgia. 

Dr.  McDaniel  not  only  was  a  leader  in  ttie 
development  of  an  outstanding  putilte  sctiool 
system  in  Georgia— he  also  was  a  ck>se,  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Beatrice  Martin  McDaniel  of  Atlanta,  and 
two  children. 

As  Georgia's  Lieutenant  Governor,  Zell 
Miller,  has  sakj: 

No  public  official  could  leave  a  greater 
legacy  ttian  he  In  the  acclaimed  quality 
tiasic  education  program  *  *  *  generatloni 
yet  unt>om  will  tutil  hia  vision  and  leader- 
slilp. 

Dr.  McDaniel  knew  that  many  elements 
contritiute  to  the  success  of  a  quality  educa- 
tten  program.  Under  this  leadership,  beginning 
teachers'  salaries  in  Georgia  more  ttian  dou- 
t>led  since  1977;  a  half-day  kindergarten  pro- 
gram was  begun  for  all  5-year-okts:  and  sctio- 
lastte  requirements  were  increased  in  both  el- 
ementary and  high  schools. 

Dr.  McDaniel  earned  his  bactielor's  degree 
from  Mercer  University,  and  master  s  degrees 
from  both  Mercer  and  Columbia  University,  in 
NewYorti. 

He  was  a  sctioolteacher  and  principal  in 
various  parts  of  Georgia.  He  was  prindjaal  of 
DrukJ  Hills  High  School  In  Atlanta  when  my 
wife  Lillian  was  a  student  there.  Dr.  McDaniel 
became  supenntendent  of  the  Thomasville 
school  system  in  1960  and,  in  1967,  earned  a 
doctorate  in  educatten  from  ttie  Univemty  of 
Georgia. 

Dr.  McDaniel  went  on  to  become  superin- 
tendent of  ttie  Clarke  County  school  system 
before  tieing  appointed  State  supenntendent 
in  1977  t>y  Gov.  George  Busbee. 

"I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  am  the  best  man  for 
the  job."  Dr.  McDaniel  said  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  But  he  added.  "I  have  strong 
feelings,  and  I  am  not  wishy-washy  on  many 
things. 

His  strong  commitment  to  buikJing  an  out- 
standing educatkKi  system  was  recognized 
and  appreciated  by  the  people  o<  Georgia. 
«vho  relected  him  in  1978  and  1982. 

Last  fall,  he  noted  ttiat  "there  are  many 
things  to  do  yet"  in  improving  Georgia's 
schools.  Horn,  the  tasks  he  foresaw  are  left  to 
us  to  carry  out 

[From  the  AtlanU  Journal.  Mar.  7.  1980] 

McDakiel  Praised  as  Haiu>-Woiuumo 
School  SirrERiiiTKHuui 

(By  Prentice  Palmer) 

Shocked  and  saddened  sUte  officials 
joined  friends  and  acquaintances  from  all 
walks  of  life  in  pr&lsing  Ctiaries  P.  McDan- 
iel as  a  hard-working  and  dedicated  public 
official  who  left  his  mark  on  state  and  re- 
gional educatlon&I  systems. 

"He  died  as  he  lived— hard  at  work  in  tils 
office  serving  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  Georgia's  cliUdren,"  said  Lt.  Oov.  Zell 
Miller. 

Former  Oov.  George  Busbee.  who  appoint- 
ed McDaniel  superintendent  in  1977,  said  he 
was  deeply  saddened  by  the  loai  of  a  good 
friend. 

"He  made  many  contributions  to  the  im- 
provement of  education,  l>oth  l>efore  and 
after  I  appointed  lilm,"  said  Busbee.  "I 


'I  ^  r: 
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regret  ao  much  th»t  he  did  not  hmve  the  op- 
portunity to  fuUy  implement  Gov.  (Joe 
Prmnk)  Harris'  Qu*Uty  BmIc  BducaUon  pro- 

gnun." 

"Service  to  hl»  sUte  cmme  uppermoet  to 
Dr.  McDMilel,  •  said  a  shocked  Gov.  Harris 
who  credited  the  veteran  educator  with 
being  a  "key  player"  in  winning  passage  of 
education  reform  measiires. 

McDaniel  was  found  unconscious  in  his 
office  on  Capitol  Hill  at  7:45  this  morning. 
He  was  dead  on  arrival  at  Grady  Memorial 
Hospital  at  8:15  ajn. 

News  of  his  death  spread  quickly  across 
the  state.  In  Athens,  where  he  had  worked 
for  years  before  coming  to  Atlanta,  former 
Clarke  County  Board  of  Education  presi- 
dent B«rs.  LaGrange  Dupree  said  she  was 
"Just  sick  at  heart." 

She  was  president  of  the  local  school 
board  where,  for  nine  years,  McDaniel  was 
superintendent  of  schools  before  his  ap- 
pointment as  sUte  school  superintendent  in 

ivn. 

"We  always  just  hated  that  he  left  us,  but 
we  felt  the  sUte  was  getting  the  best  person 
for  the  Job."  she  said.  "I  think  he  <Ud  a 
grand  Job.  I  know  he  worked  very  hard." 

The  lieutenant  governor,  who  had  worked 
closely  with  McE  anlel  on  education  matters, 
said  Georgia  schooU  will  long  carry  the 
mark  of  McDanlels  work.  "No  public  offi- 
cial could  leave  a  greater  legacy  than  he  in 
the  acclaimed  Quality  Basic  Education  pro- 
gram. .  .  .  Generations  yet  unborn  will  hail 
bis  vision  and  leadership,"  said  Miller. 

Dr.  Joe  Edwards,  retired  deputy  sUte 
school  superintendent,  worked  with  McDan- 
iel for  eight  nonths  just  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Busbee.  "He  was  a  very  strong 
administrator  who  was  a  professional  In 
every  sense  of  the  word,"  said  Edwards. 

James  Smith,  chairman  of  the  sUte 
school  board  and  technicaUy  McDaniel's 
boss,  said  McDanlels  interest  in  education 
spread  far  beyond  the  sUte.  "He  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  greatest  advocates  of  pubUc 
education  tinl  Georgia  and  the  South,"  said 
Smith.  "He  was  dedicated  to  public  educa- 
tion and  spent  his  Uf  e  in  that  cause.  He  was 
a  personal  friend,  and  we  are  going  to  miss 
him." 

Harris  said  McDaniel  is  due  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  progress  the  sUte  has  made  in 
improving  its  education  systems. 

"What  has  been  accomplished  thus  far 
could  not  have  been  achieved  without  his  le- 
dership.  cooperation  and  participation," 
Harris  said.  "Service  to  his  state  came  up- 
permost to  Dr.  McDaniel  and  his  love  for 
public  education,  for  the  students,  for 
teachers  and  for  education  administrators 
was  unquestioned."  he  said. 

Ray  Cleere,  the  University  System's 
senior  academic  officer,  said  it  may  be  years 
before  Georgians  appreciate  all  of  McDan- 
iel's contributions. 

"I  don't  think  we  will  fully  appreciate  him 
until  we  stop  and  look  back  over  his  accom- 
plishments in  years  to  come." 
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[Prom  the  AUanU  Joumal-ConsUtution. 
Mar.  8.  1988] 

McDAKIKL      EULOOIHD      as       "STAXaSMAH"— 

State  School  Craar  Dks  at  63  or  Cakdiac 

AXBKST 

(By  BAlke  Christensen) 
When  Dr.  Charles  P.  McDaniel  was  ap- 
pointed sUte  school  superintendent  in  the 
late  summer  of  1977.  he  accepted  with  only 
one  reservation.  He  didn't  like  campaigning. 
•That's  not  my  cup  of  tea,"  he  said.  But  to 
guide  Georgia's  education  system  the  way 
he  thought  best,  McDaniel  first  had  to  run 
for  reelection,  so  he  characteristically  set 
his  jaw  and  got  the  job  done. 

"He  was  a  sUtesman  in  education,  said 
sUte  Senate  Education  Committee  Chair- 
man John  Poster,  "always  placing  the  care 
of  education  above  politics." 

McDaniel  died  Friday  morning  of  appar- 
ent cardiac  arrest  at  the  age  of  63.  He  was 
found  unconscious  in  his  office  bathroom  at 
7-45  a.m.  and  was  rushed  to  Grady  Memori- 
al Hospital,  where  he  was  pronounced  dead 

at  8:41  a.m.  ^    ^        t 

The  funeral  wiU  be  at  1:30  pjn.  Sunday  at 
Second-Ponce  de  Leon  Baptist  Church  with 
burial  at  Arlington  Memorial  Park. 

"He  died  as  he  lived— hard  at  work  in  his 
office  serving  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  Georgia's  children."  said  U.  Gov.  ZeU 

"A  great  educaUon  foot  soldier  has  faUen 
in  the  line  of  duty. "  said  Gwinnett  County 
School  Superintendent  Alton  Crews.  "It  is 
Ironic  and  tragic  that  he  will  not  be  present 
to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labor." 

During  his  time  in  office,  beginning  teach- 
ers' salaries  more  than  doubled  and  a  hall- 
day  kindergarten  program  was  begun  for  all 
5-year-olds.  Scholastic  requirements  have 
increased  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 

This  year.  McDaniel  was  a  key  figure  in 
legislative  passage  of  educational  reforms, 
part  of  Gov.  Joe  Prank  Harris'  Quality 
Basic  Education  program. 

"What  has  been  accomplished  thus  far 
could  not  have  been  achieved  without  his 
leadership,  cooperation  and  participation," 
said  Harris,  who  ordered  flags  lowered  to 
half-staff  at  state  government  buildings. 

"He  made  many  contributions  to  the  im- 
provement of  education,  both  before  and 
after  I  appointed  him,"  said  former  Gov. 
George  Busbee.  "I  regret  so  much  that  he 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  fully  imple- 
ment"  the   Quality   Basic   Education   pro- 

McDaniel  had  spent  30  years  in  education 
when  Busbee  appointed  him  school  superin- 
tendent when  Jack  P.  Nix  resigned  in 
August  1977.  McDaniel  had  crafted  a  repu- 
tation as  a  skilled,  no-nonsense  administra- 
tor who  would  delegate  authority  to  subor- 
dinates but  demand  their  best. 

"He  was  among  the  finest  professionals 
with  whom  I  have  ever  worked."  said  Uni- 
versity System  ChanceUor  H.  Dean  Propst. 
"He  was  honest,  able  to  zero  in  on  an  issue 
and  see  its  basic  elements.  He  was  outgoing, 
friendly:  he  could  mediate  effectively.  He 
was  a  superb  individual." 

"He  was  probably  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vocates of  pubUc  education  [Inl  Georgia  and 
the  South, "  said  James  Smith,  chairman  of 
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the  sUte  school  board.  "He  was  dedicated  to 
public  education  and  spent  his  life  In  that 
cause."  ,^ 

Charles  Pope  McDaniel  was  bom  Dec.  28. 
1922,  In  the  DeKalb  County  village  of 
Tucker.  His  mother  managed  the  cafeteria 
at  the  local  school,  which  then  Included  all 
12  grades,  and  his  father  drove  a  school  bus. 
A  Marine  during  World  War  11,  McDaniel 
commanded  an  infantry  company  on  Okina- 
wa, where  he  was  wounded  severely  by  a 
sniper.  It  was  during  his  recuperation  in  the 
spring  of  1945  that  he  began  teaching  part 
time  at  the  Tucker  school,  said  Avery 
Graves,  who  was  principal  at  the  time. 

In  1947.  he  graduated  from  Mercer  Uni- 
versity in  Macon  and  went  on  to  earn  mas- 
ter's degrees  from  his  alma  mater  in  1949 
and  from  ColumbU  University  in  New  York 
in  1956.  He  earned  a  doctorate  in  education 
from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1967. 

He  was  a  principal  In  Metter,  Ga..  from 
1953  to  1956,  when  he  was  named  principal 
of  Druid  Hills  High  School  in  DeKalk 
County. 

Thomasvllle  lawyer  Heyard  Vann  was 
chairman  of  the  school  board  that  hired 
McDaniel  to  run  the  Thomasvllle  city 
schools  in  the  summer  of  1960. 

"He  was  the  kind  of  fellow  who  would  del- 
egate responsibUity  to  his  principals  .  .  . 
and  not  meddle  in  their  affairs  or  do  the  Job 
for  them.  He  got  good  results."  Vann  said. 
"We  were  very  sorry  to  lose  him." 

Prom  1969  to  1977,  McDaniel  was  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Clarke  County.  The 
district  was  $1  million  in  debt;  he  left  it  fi- 
nancially solvent,  according  to  a  contempo- 
rary account.  And  a  1976  Southern  Regional 
Council  report  said  the  system  was  a  model 
for  Northern  systems  to  emulate  In  desegre- 
gating schools. 

"We  always  just  hated  that  he  left  us.  but 
we  felt  the  state  was  getting  the  best  person 
for  the  Job, "  said  Mrs.  LaGrange  Dupree, 
who  was  president  of  the  Clarke  County 
school  board  when  McDaniel  resigned  in 
1977.  ^  ^ 

"I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  am  the  best  man 
for  the  Job,"  McDaniel  said  at  the  time. 
"There  must  be  50  people  who  are  better 
suited.  But  the  governor  said  I  am  a  strong 
administrator,  and  I  have  tried  to  be.  I  have 
strong  feelings,  and  I  am  not  wishy-washy 
on  many  things." 

In  1978,  McDaniel  won  election  to  his 
office  for  the  first  time.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1982 

In  an  Interview  last  fall,  McDaniel  looked 
back  over  his  40  years  in  education. 

"I  have  seen  my  own  children  grow  up  and 
be  much  better  prepared  at  the  end  of  their 
high  school  careers  than  I  was, "  he  said. 
'Even  though  we  have  had  a  lot  of  changes, 
there  are  many  things  to  do  yet." 

Sxirvlving  are  his  wife,  Beatrice  Martin 
McDaniel  of  Atlanta;  a  son.  Bill  McDaniel.  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  CharlottesviUe;  two  daughters,  Beth 
Edwards  of  Atlanta  and  Ann  Wittkop  of 
Jonesboro;  and  three  grandchildren. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  requested 
that  contributions  be  made  to  the  Charles 
McDaniel  Scholarship  Fund  for  a  Georgia 
high  school  student.  P.O.  Box  4145,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30302-4145. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
openlnR  prayer  for  the  Senate  today 
wlU  bfl  given  by  the  Reverend  William 
A.  Alexander,  Sr.,  minister  of  the  St. 
Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Nashville,  TN.  He  Is  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Albkrt  Oori. 


PRATKR 

The  Reverend  William  A.  Alexander, 
Sr.,  minister,  St.  Andrew's  Presbsrterl- 
an  Church,  Nashville,  TN.  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  Ood.  we  beseech  Thee  to 
look  with  favor  upon  our  land  and 
people.  All  undeserving.  Thou  hast 
made  us  great  among  the  nations  of 
the  Earth.  Let  us  not  forget  that  this 
place  and  this  power  have  come  of 
Thee,  and  that  we  need  divine  inspira- 
tion and  a  divine  trust  to  use  in  Thy 
service. 

Gracious  Father,  grant  to  the  Mem- 
bers and  the  officers  of  this  august 
body  a  sacred  moment  of  quiet  ere 
they  take  up  the  duties  of  the  day. 
May  all  their  legislation  be  such  as 
will  promote  not  Just  the  welfare  of 
our  country,  but  to  be  resolute  in  pur- 
pose to  advance  good  will  and  peace 
among  all  men. 

Heavenly  Father,  let  them  not 
think,  when  this  prayer  Is  said,  that 
their  dependence  upon  Thee  is  over, 
and  forget  Thy  counsels  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Prayer  at  Its  best  Is  revealed 
when  a  man  enjoys  Ood  and  prays  out 
of  sheer  love  of  Him. 

Eternal  Ood.  lest  we  forget  the 
words  of  the  prophet  who  said.  "He 
hath  showed  Thee  O  man,  what  is 
good:  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  Thee,  but  to  do  Justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  Thy 
Ood?"  AmeiL 


(Ltgislativt  day  of  Monday,  March  10,  1986) 

RECOONmON  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  majority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee,  Senator  Oori. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND 
WILLIAM  A.  ALEXANDER,  SR. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
yielding. 

Rev.  William  A.  Alexander  Is  pastor 
of  St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Nashville.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Fisk, 
and  a  World  War  II  veteran.  He  and 
his  wife,  Faye,  have  three  sons  and  a 
daughter,  including  a  son  making  a 
career  in  the  Air  Force,  a  doctor,  and 
two  students. 

In  December,  he  will  have  served  as 
pastor  of  St.  Andrew's  for  35  years. 

Thousands  in  Nashville  have  found 
inspiration  in  his  words,  and  now, 
through  this  morning's  inaugural 
radio  broadcast  of  the  Senate,  millions 
have  the  opportimlty  to  share  Rever- 
end Alexander's  prayer. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  able  to  introduce 
him  to  the  Senate.  We  appreciate  the 
prayer  that  he  has  delivered  this 
morning. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee. 

Let  me  yield  briefly  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Miailssippi  who 
has  an  annoxmcement  to  make  of  some 
importance  to  thousands  of  us  in  rural 
areas. 


The  Senate  will  recall  that  there  has 
been  some  limiting  language  added  by 
the  House  to  this  bill. 

We  were  able  to  work  out  the  differ- 
ences by  providing  that  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  will  con- 
tinue to  have  borrowing  authority 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  pay  claims  for  those  insured 
under  that  program. 

Also,  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram will  continue  to  have  access  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds  for  the  first  2  years  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram. 

We  also  added  language  that  clearly 
Indicates  the  intent  of  the  conferees 
that  the  appropriated  levels  of  funds 
for  the  Insured  operating  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration be  made  available  until  ex- 
pended but  subject  to  the  sequester 
order  of  March  1, 1980. 

I  am  happy  to  make  that  announce- 
ment, and  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
majority  leader  yielding  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Mississippi,  Senator 
Cochran. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIA'nONS  FOR  COMMODI- 
TY CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the 
conferees  have  agreed  this  morning  on 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  making  avaUable  $6  billion  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  followed  by  special 
orders  in  favor  of  Senators  Thurmond, 
Proxmirs— and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Dinton's  time  be 
transferred  to  Senator  Armstrong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prbmlir).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Senators  Armstrong, 
FORO.  Tribli,  Pryor,  and  Cranston. 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each,  and 
then  routine  morning  busineu  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

Following  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  resume  oonilderation 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  226.  the 
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constitutional  amendment  calling  for 
a  balanced  budget. 

I  would  again  alert  my  colleagues  we 
will  have  rollcall  votes  today.  This 
could  be  a  very  late  evening,  hopefully 
not,  but  we  would  like  to  complete 
action  on  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. We  would  like  to  take  up,  fol- 
lowing the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment today,  the  committee  funding 
resolutions.  We  understand  they  must 
be  done  this  week,  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Mathias,  will  not  be 
available  after  today.  So  we  need  to 
act  on  those. 

I  hope  we  can  resolve  any  problems 
rather  quickly,  and  then  tomorrow  we 
wiU  consider  either  the  water  bill  or 
the  regional  airport  legislation.  There 
will  likely  be  a  session  and  votes  on 
Friday. 


RADIO/TELEVISION  TEST 
PERIOD  BEGINS 

tSx.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  has  al- 
ready been  noted  by  some,  today 
marks  the  begliming  of  a  new  era  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Today  the  American  people  can 
tune-in  to  their  democracy.  As  the 
Senate  majority  leader,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  this  is  the  beginning 
of  an  historic  test  period  for  radio  and 
television  in  this  Chamber.  During  the 
next  126  days,  the  people  wUl  be  able 
to  hear  for  themselves— without  trav- 
eling to  their  Capitol— what's  going  on 
in  Washington.  Thanks  to  radio,  you, 
the  people  •  •  *  on  the  Great  Plains  of 
Kansas;  in  our  cities  and  on  our  farms; 
and  up  and  down  Main  Street  Amer- 
ica; you  are  now  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  the  Senate. 

Because  d'  technical  considerations, 
radio  goes  first;  but  television  is  Just 
around  the  comer.  Actually,  after 
viewing  us  on  television,  the  people 
may  demand  that  we  stick  with  radio! 
In  fact,  radio  and  politics  have  come  a 
long  way  together.  History  tells  us 
that  the  first  radio  show  broadcast  the 
results  of  the  Harding-Cox  Presiden- 
tial election  returns  of  1920.  But  whUe 
radio  moved  forward  into  the  satellite 
era.  the  Senate  stayed  behind  in  the 
days  of  the  crystal  set.  Despite  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  half  billion  radios 
in  the  United  States,  not  one  of  them 
yesterday  could  pick  up  the  Senate 
proceedings. 

I  want  to  salute  the  many  champi- 
ons of  the  legislation  that  helped  open 
this  institution  to  the  microphone  and 
the  camera. 

My  predecessor,  Howard  Baker,  of 
Tennessee,  was  a  tireless  advocate  of 
radio  and  television  coverage  of  the 
Senate  proceedings,  as  was  Senator 
BdATHiAS,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee;  Senator  Wen- 
DKLi.  FoRS,  the  ranking  Democratic 
member;  Senator  Bill  Armstrong; 
Senator    Albxrt    Oorx;    and    many. 


many  others  who  have  been  in  the 
forefront;  Senator  Ted  Stevens:  and 
certainly  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  this  advance. 

There  are  many  others,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  deserve  credit  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  but  the  important  point  in 
this  is  a  bipartisan  effort.  The  results 
were  bipartisan.  I  hope  that  the 
impact  will  be  bipartisan  across  the 
country. 

We  have  had  radio  before.  We  have 
had  special  coverage  of  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  in  1978. 

But  for  too  long,  the  Senate  has 
been  off  limits  to  modem  technology. 
That  is  why,  starting  today,  the  Amer- 
ican public  will  have  its  ear  to  this 
Chamber;  later  its  eyes,  when  televi- 
sion plugs  in  on  June  1.  For  the  first 
time,  our  proceedings  will  be  heard  by 
the  people  unedited:  All  the  debates, 
the  filibusters,  the  rollcall  votes  and, 
of  course,  all  the  bleeps,  bloops  and 
blunders,  and  the  delays.  One  thing  I 
would  hope  that  could  come  from  live 
radio  and  TV  coverage  would  be  more 
orderly  procedures,  more  discipline, 
and  less  wasted  time.  I  hope  the  Amer- 
ican people  demand  that  of  those  of  us 
who  are  honored  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

This  test  will  run  until  July  15,  after 
which  time  Senators  wlU  take  2  weeks 
to  evaluate  the  grand  experiment.  We 
may  decide  to  pull  the  plug;  or  contin- 
ue the  test;  or  make  radio  and  televi- 
sion coverage  permanent.  You  the  lis- 
tener will  help  us  make  that  decision 
and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you. 

Many  of  us  hoped  that  the  arrival  of 
broadcasting  would  also  bring  with  it 
some  much-needed  rules  changes- 
changes  that  would  make  this  body 
more  efficient.  If  radio  and  TV  cover- 
age help  us  reach  that  goal,  so  much 
the  better.  Yes,  some  modest  rules 
changes  have  been  enacted  for  this 
test  period,  but  true  to  the  ground 
rules  of  this  institution,  we  are  still 
wide  open  to  debate.  We  are  not  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  you  will 
see  and  hear.  Millions  of  television 
viewers  have  been  watching  the  House 
for  years  and  have  come  to  understand 
some  of  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  congres- 
sional procedure. 

But  let  me  explain  that  the  Senate  is 
a  whole  different  ballgame.  and  you 
cannot  superimpose  the  two  Houses- 
it  is  apples  and  oranges:  we  are  the 
apples,  they  are  the  oranges.  [Laugh- 
ter.] We  are  different  from  the  House 
with  regards  to  the  rules  of  debate.  In 
the  House,  its  Rules  Committee  can 
strictly  limit  debate  on  a  measure.  No 
such  committee  prevents  Members  on 
this  side  from  speaking  at  length  or  of- 
fering a  great  many  amendments. 
There  are  rules  and  procedures  here 
that  most  likely  will  baffle,  confuse 
and  frustrate  our  radio  and  TV  audi- 
ence. Believe  me,  they  will  have  my 


sympathy.  Nevertheless,  these  very 
rules  of  the  game  make  the  Senate  a 
unique  and  important  voice  in  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  that  are 
the  foundation  of  our  Government. 
These  special  rules  protect  the  rights 
of  the  minority  and  allow  one  man  or 
one  woman  to  make  a  difference.  This 
is  the  essence  of  our  democracy. 

Today  there  is  much  work  to  be 
done,  and  we  could  be  as  I  have  indi- 
cated earlier,  in  session  late,  late  this 
evening.  Before  us  is  a  very  important 
issue— whether  our  Constitution 
should  require  the  Federal  budget  to 
be  in  balance  each  and  every  year.  I 
believe  it  must.  I  look  forward  to  shar- 
ing this  debate  today  with  you,  the 
American  people.  Above  all.  I  welcome 
you  to  this  historic  moment  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 


RECOGNITION  Ol"'  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


RADIO  COVERAGE  OF  SENATE 
PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Talley- 
rand dominated  the  politics  of  Europe 
for  40  years.  It  was  he  who  said. 
"There  is  more  wisdom  in  public  opin- 
ion than  is  to  be  found  in  Napoleon, 
Voltaire,  or  all  the  Ministers  of  State, 
present  and  to  come. 

It  is  that  belief  In  the  wisdom  of 
public  opinion  that  has  motivated 
many  of  us,  if  not  most  of  us,  to  sup- 
port television  and  radio  coverage  of 
the  Senate  debates. 

Today  is  an  important  and  proud 
day  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
tmd  in  the  history  of  broadcasting. 
Today  marks  the  first  time  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  U.S.  Senate  will  be 
broadcast  on  a  regular  basis.  This  is  a 
day,  I  am  sure,  which  will  be  forever 
included  as  one  of  the  historic  dates  in 
the  history  of  broadcasting. 

The  broadcasting  of  the  1920  returns 
in  the  Presidential  election  between 
Warren  G.  Harding  and  James  Cox  by 
KDKA  in  Pittsburgh  sparked  what 
the  former  Chief  of  Motion  Pictures, 
Broadcasting,  and  Recorded  Sound  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Erik  Bar- 
nouw,  described  as  the  "national 
mania." 

Following  that  election  broadcast- 
ing, the  Commerce  Department  was 
deluged  with  applications  for  broad- 
cast licenses.  The  begiiming  of  radio's 
increasing  involvement  in  America's 
political  life,  then,  has  not  been  too 
long  ago. 

In  1923.  the  opening  of  Congress  and 
President  Calvin  Coolidge's  State  of 
the  Union  Message  were  broadcast 
over  radio  from  the  House  Chamber. 


On  March  3,  1929.  came  the  first  radio 
broLdcast  from  the  Senate  Chamber 
when  retiring  Vice  President  Dawes 
and  incoming  Vice  President  Charles 
Curtis  both  spoke.  The  next  year. 
1930.  witnessed  yet  even  another  im- 
portant step  in  the  history  of  radio: 
The  first  coast-to-coast  network 
hookup  was  established.  I  am  pleased 
to  point  out  that  it  was  a  Member  of 
this  Chamber,  Senator  William  Borah, 
of  Idaho,  who  made  the  first  address 
across  the  entire  Nation. 

During  the  Panama  Canal  debates, 
the  Senate  broadcast  the  coverage  of 
those  debates  by  radio.  It  was  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1978.  that  the  American 
people,  for  the  first  time,  became  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  floor  proceed- 
ings of  the  U.S.  Senate.  As  the  then- 
majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
worked  for  such  coverage  and  the 
then-minority  leader.  Senator  Howard 
Baker,  worked  with  me  and  other  Sen- 
ators in  making  the  radio  broadcast  of 
those  debates  possible. 

National  Public  Radio  found  that  its 
audience  increased  fivehold  in  Wash- 
ington. DC,  New  York,  and  Los  Ange- 
les, cities  in  which  ratings  were  meas- 
ured, and  the  broadcast  of  those  pro- 
ceedings constituted  an  informative  as 
well  as  an  interesting  service  to  the 
American  people.  It  brought  them 
better  suid  more  accurate  information 
regarding  the  basis  on  which  Senators 
voted  for  or  against  the  treaty.  It 
cleared  away  some  of  the  distorted 
debris  of  misinformation  and  propa- 
ganda that  were  being  espoused  by 
some  who  opposed  the  treaty. 

Because  of  the  decision  to  broadcast 
Senate  proceedings  on  a  regular  basis, 
a  policy  that  begins  today,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  a  better  and  more  fully  in- 
formed public  opinion  will  result.  And 
it  Is  an  informed  public  opinion  that 
substantiates  and  supports  democracy, 
and  on  which  our  representative  de- 
mocracy depends  and  thrives. 

On  this  day,  the  people's  right  to  a 
full  and  unvarnished  tmth  has  taken 
a  rather  important  step.  The  benefits 
will  accrue  to  all  because  an  informed 
public  opinion  is  not  merely  healthy, 
it  is  also  essential  for  the  democratic 
process  to  work  effectively. 

I  fully  expect  that  American  history 
wL'l  record  this  as  auicther  of  the  red- 
letter  dates  in  the  annals  of  broadcast- 
ing and  in  the  annals  of  democracy.  I 
am  proud— and  I  share  that  pride  with 
99  other  Members  of  this  body— to 
have  witnessed  this  day  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  also  proud  to  have 
played  a  part  in  hastening  the  arrival 
of  this  day.  I  commend  all  other  Seiut- 
tors,  both  current  and  former,  who 
worked  to  see  what  is  happening  today 
become  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  Senator  Albert  Oori,  a 
Senator  who  has  worked  hard  and 
long  and  very  effectively  in  making 


this  day  of  radio  coverage  of  Senate 
debates  possible. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  distinguished  minority  leader 
yielding.  As  he  has  said,  this  is  a  his- 
toric day  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  first 
regular  session  of  the  Senate  to  be  car- 
ried on  a  live  radio  broadcast.  Like  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  shall 
begin  with  radio  and  then  move  on  to 
television.  The  executive  branch  fol- 
lowed a  similar  evolution  in  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  electronic  media. 

Technically,  this  is  a  test  period,  but 
we  all  expect  that  the  test  will  be  suc- 
cessful and  that  today  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  continuous  electronic 
broadcast  coverage  of  Senate  sessions. 
When  the  American  people  can  hear 
for  themselves  what  takes  place  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  they  will 
realize  how  well  we  have  listened  to 
them  all  along.  Putting  free  debate  on 
the  air  will  reinvigorate  representative 
democracy  and  self-government  and 
help  the  Senate  restore  its  place  as  the 
premier  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

Many  have  mentioned  those  who 
have  made  this  day  possible,  but  I 
would  like  to  pay  particular  tribute  to 
the  minority  leader.  Senator  Robert 
Byro.  Others  have  tried  hard  to  open 
the  Senate  to  broadcast  coverage.  This 
session,  for  the  first  time.  Senator 
Byro  led  the  fight.  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  this  time  we  won. 

I  would  like  to  also  commend  the 
majority  leader.  Senator  Dole,  who 
provided  outstanding  leadership  in  as- 
sisting the  Senate  to  take  this  step. 
Senator  Mathias  and  Senator  Foro  on 
the  Rules  Committee  have  given  us 
leadership  and  shared  with  us  their 
wisdom.  I  would  like  to  also  single  out 
Senator  Armstrong,  who  has  been  an 
invaluable  ally  in  pushing  this  for- 
ward. It  certainly  would  not  have  hap- 
pened without  his  leadership  and  sup- 
port. 

Like  the  majority  leader,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  prede- 
cessor, a  Senator  from  Tennessee,  Sen- 
ator Howard  Baker.  He  fought  long 
and  hard  to  open  up  this  institution  to 
broadcast  coverage,  and  the  night  we 
voted  to  do  so,  I  called  him  to  make 
sure  he  would  be  the  first  outside  this 
Chamber  to  know.  As  my  colleagues 
might  expect,  he  was  just  as  pleased  as 
I  am  that  we  had  made  such  a  historic 
decision.  I  thank  the  minority  leader 
yielding  on  this  occasion,  and  I  again 
congratulate  all  those  who  have  made 
this  day  possible. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  I  have  51  seconds 
remaining  of  my  leader's  time.  I  would 
like  to  yield  that  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
Senator  Mathias. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader.  This  has 
been   a   longer  struggle   than   most 


people  realize.  It  began  in  1924.  That 
makes  it  extremely  significant  that 
the  majority  leader.  Senator  Dole,  the 
minority  leader,  Senator  Byro.  Sena- 
tor Armstrong,  Senator  Stevens,  Sen- 
ator Gore,  and  many  others  have 
joined  together  to  bring  us  to  this  day. 
It  is  a  historic  day. 

It  marks  the  culmination  of  efforts 
that  began  62  years  ago,  when  radio 
coverage  of  the  Senate  was  first  con- 
ceived, because  it  was  in  1924  that  far- 
sighted  Senators  first  explored  the 
possibility  of  providing  radio  coverage 
of  Senate  proceedings.  The  Senators 
asked  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  investigate 
and  report  to  the  Senate  about  the 
feasibility  of  broadcasting  from  the 
Senate  floor,  Unfortunately,  that  was 
not  technologically  possible,  but  today 
It  has  become  possible. 

Three  years  later  the  U.S.  military 
reported  back  that  they  had  no  appa- 
ratus that  could  be  used  that  was 
worthy  of  mention.  The  committee 
found  that  "the  greater  part"  of  the 
country  would  best  be  covered  by  the 
installation  of  23  stations,  but  that  the 
stations  would  be  too  far  apart  to 
allow  a  .sufficiently  strong  signal  to  be 
received  at  the  next  station.  So  much 
for  the  pioneering  days  of  radio  in  the 
Senate. 

Today,  the  technological  barriers 
that  stymied  our  predecessors  have 
vanished.  It  was  a  simple  matter  to  In- 
stall the  equipment  that  makes  possi- 
ble live  radio  broadcasting  of  Senate 
proceedings.  With  a  flip  of  a  switch, 
we  are  on  the  air,  and  the  American 
people  can  hear  their  Senators  at 
work.  In  8  weeks,  when  the  TV  test 
period  begins,  the  people  will  be  able 
to  see  us  at  work  as  well.  The  steps  we 
take  today  are  long  overdue,  but  I 
hope  we  will  all  conclude  that  they  are 
well  worth  taking,  and  that  radio  and 
TV  coverage  of  the  Senate  will  be 
made  permanent. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  prepare  for  the 
test  period  of  televising  proceedings  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  we  would  do  well  to 
reflect  on  the  wise  advice  offered  by 
James  Reston  In  the  New  York  Timet 
on  March  2,  1986. 

Mr.  Reston  said  that  televising 
Senate  proceedings  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Senators.  Instead  of 
preening  and  grandstanding  before 
the  cameras,  as  critics  of  television 
insist  they  will,  they  could  set  aside 
specific  periods  of  time  to  debate  the 
great  issues  facing  the  world,  and  use 
television  "for  the  education  of  their 
constituents."  Mr.  Reston  suggested 
that  under  such  an  arrangement,  even 
young  people  might  be  persuaded  to 
watch  the  Senate  seriously  debate  an 
issue  and  then  continue  the  discussion 
among  themselves  afterward. 

Mr.  President,  two  of  the  Senate's 
distinguished  former  members.  Sena- 
tors James  Pearson  of  Kansas  and 
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Abraham  Ribicoff  of  Connecticut  of- 
fered the  same  siiggestions  in  a  report 
on  Senate  practices  and  procedures 
Issued  in  April  1983.  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  act  on  these 
fine  suggestions  from  Mr.  Reston  and 
from  within  the  Senate  itself,  and 
allow  the  country  and  the  world  to 
watch  this  great  deliberative  body 
tackle  the  controversial  issues  of  our 
time.  We  would  all  benefit  from  such 
debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Reston  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkors,  as  follows: 

TV  tx  THE  Sen  ATK 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washikgtoh.— The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  decided  to  experiment  with  tele- 
vlsins  its  proceedings.  This  could  help  re- 
store the  great  debating  tradition  of  the 
United  States  or  it  could  bring  back  vaude- 
ville. It  all  depends  on  the  rules. 

It's  easy  to  understand  why  the  Senate 
reached  this  decision  after  fiddling  and 
fudging  it  for  years.  Ronald  Reagan  hasn't 
convinced  the  senators  that  his  policy  is 
right,  but  he  has  convinced  them  that  his 
personality  and  his  television  techniques  are 
dominating  public  opinion,  and  that  they 
have  to  do  something  about  it. 

Besides,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
without  many  people's  noticing,  has  been 
televising  its  arguments  for  some  time,  and 
the  Senate,  proud  of  its  reputation  as  the 
"greatest  deliberative  body  In  the  world," 
has  always  felt  that  what  the  House  does, 
the  Senate  can  do  better. 

The  case  for  televising  debates  here  In 
Washington  on  the  decisions  that  affect  the 
lives  of  the  Airc-rican  people  is  that  the 
voters  should,  at  least  once  In  a  while,  have 
a  glimpse  about  how  these  decisions  are 
made,  not  only  in  the  Congress,  but  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Warren  Burger  of  Minnesota,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  is  fiercely  opposed 
to  this  intrusion  of  television  on  the  deci- 
sion process,  and  has  given  clear  warning 
that  If  the  day  ever  comes  when  the  televi- 
sion cameras  come  into  his  Court,  that  will 
be  the  day  he'll  resign. 

But  there's  a  difference  between  the 
Court  and  the  Congress;  and  an  argimient 
could  be  made  that  for  the  Congess,  televi- 
sion is  not  a  problem  but  an  opportunity,  as 
we  saw  in  the  racial  struggles  of  the  South 
many  years  ago,  in  the  Vietnam  War  and 
most  recently  in  the  crisis  of  the  Philip- 
pines, when  the  cameras  brought  the  strug- 
gles into  our  living  rooms  and  made  us 
think. 

There  are,  as  we  all  know,  troubling  prob- 
lems among  the  nations  on  the  control  of 
weapons  on  earth  and  in  outer  space,  and 
about  the  distribution  of  money  for  weap- 
ons or  for  the  education  of  our  children,  or 
about  the  bankruptcy  of  our  farmers. 

The  decision  of  the  Senate  to  bring  the 
cameras  into  its  chamber  suggests  at  least 
the  poMlbillty  that  television  could  be  used 
to  help  national  understanding  of  those 
problems  and  not  merely  for  political  inter- 


We  are  living  in  a  revolutionary  age  of 
propaganda  at  home  and  abroad.  For  the 
first  time  we  have  a  world  economy,  with 
the  InduatriU  nations  competing  for  trade 


and  profit:  the  superpowers  argue  over  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  the  majority  of  the 
human  race  lives  in  hunger  and  hears  by 
modem  communications  that  their  misery  is 
not  inevitable  but  intolerable. 

So  much  depends  on  how  the  United 
States  handles  all  these  tangles,  how  our 
people  see  the  coming  world  in  which  their 
children  will  have  to  live.  Television,  which 
too  often  gives  us  the  world  of  iUuslon.  has 
also  recently  shown  us  in  the  Philippines  a 
vision  of  reality. 

In  the  Senate  it  could  go  either  way.  The 
proceedings  could  be  televised,  each  member 
could  take  his  clips,  and  after  careful  edit- 
ing in  the  television  studios  in  the  basement 
of  the  Senate  office  buildings,  send  them 
back  to  TV  stations  in  their  states  to  dem- 
onstrate what  fine  senators  they  are  and 
how  necessary  is  their  relection. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  could, 
without  altering  many  rules,  set  aside,  say 
once  a  month,  an  hour's  time  to  debate  the 
major  questions  for  decision. 

Eiven  the  commerical  networks  wouldn't 
be  able  to  ignore  such  a  surprising  meeting 
of  the  Senate,  with  all  members  present,  so 
that  the  people,  almost  for  the  first  time, 
would  be  able  to  Judge  for  themselves  the 
struggle  over  public  issues. 

It  could  even  be  that  young  people  in  the 
universities,  who  for  some  reason  would 
rather  demonstrate  than  debate,  would 
watch  the  Senate  in  serious  discussion  and 
carry  it  on  amont'  themselves  later  on. 

Most  senators  have  got  the  main  point: 
that  politically,  they're  probably  going  to 
live  or  die  by  television:  but  there's  Just  a 
chance  now  that  they  can  use  it  not  only  for 
themselves  or  their  parties,  but  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  constitutents,  and  particular- 
ly for  the  respect  of  the  young,  whose  en- 
thusiasm for  politicians  and  the  media,  and 
even  the  democratic  process,  is  not  excessive 
these  days. 

But  it  will  all  depend  on  the  rules  on  tele- 
vision in  the  Senate.  The  senators  can  use 
television  for  their  own  purposes  or  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  nation  together.  We 
will  Just  have  to  wait  and  see  what  sort  of 
rules  they  can  agree  upon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader  has  1  minute  and  40 
scconcis 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  jrield  that  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Ford, 
who  is  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  who  has  worked 
hard  to  make  this  day  possible. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  dlstingiiished  minority  leader  for 
aUowing  me  to  take  his  time  this 
morning  to  make  a  few  remarks.  They 
will  be  brief. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage  of  technology 
to  the  principles  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. When  the  Senate  first  convened 
almost  200  years  ago,  its  deliberations 
were  closed  to  the  public.  In  response 
to  the  objections  of  President  Wash- 
ington and  several  Senators,  the 
Senate  galleries  were  opened  to  the 
public  after  an  extended  debate. 


At  that  time,  however,  radio  did  nnt 
exist;  although  every  American  had 
the  right  to  listen  to  the  debates  of 
the  Senate,  it  was  necessary  to  travel 
to  Washington  in  order  to  do  so.  And 
so  it  remained,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Panama  Canal  treaties  debate, 
until  today.  As  of  this  morning,  the 
Senate  is  making  available  to  any 
broadcaster  who  wants  to  carry  it, 
radio  coverage  of  the  floor  proceedings 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that 
many  broadcasters  will  choose  to  make 
such  programming  available  to  their 
listeners,  and  am  confident  that  broad- 
cast coverage  of  the  Senate  will 
become  a  permanent  feature  of  Ameri- 
can politics. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  proud  day  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  This  body  of  a  free 
and  open  govenunent  "of  the  people" 
has  finally  taken  advantage  of  one 
tool  of  the  world's  most  advsoiced  soci- 
ety in  order  to  bring  its  people  closer 
to  the  process  of  American  govern- 
ment. I  would  venture  to  guess  that 
there  are  many  Americans  who  would 
want  to  listen  to  our  debates,  but  who 
do  not  have  the  time  or  the  money  to 
come  to  Washington.  DC.  Now  they 
caji  hear  us— or  shut  us  off— with  the 
flip  of  a  switch. 

I  would  like  to  acluiowledge  the  ef- 
forts of  our  two  leaders  in  bringing  the 
Senate  into  the  20th  century.  Without 
the  determination  of  Senator  Btro 
and  the  patience  of  Senator  Dole,  the 
opening  of  the  Senate  to  the  American 
people  would  not  have  been  possible.  I 
praise  them  for  their  efforts  in  bring- 
ing an  open  government  closer  to  a 
free  society. 

In  closing,  let  me  compliment  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, Senator  Mathias.  He  Is  one  of 
the  major  reasons  that  we  are  having 
radio  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Thxtrmond,  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


LIVE  RADIO  BROADCAST  OP 
SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  an  historic  occasion 
indeed.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
1977  debates  on  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties,  the  American  public  has 
access  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  via  the  medium  of 
radio.  I  welcome  this,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  say  welcome  to  those  who  may 
be  listen^  to  these  proceedings,  espe- 
cially   those    who    may    be    hearing 


Senate  proceedings  for  the  very  first 
time. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  able  majority 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  shown  in  this  matter  and 
also  for  the  former  majority  leader. 
Senator  Howard  Baker,  for  the  lead  he 
took  In  it  also.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
Senator  Ma'thias  and  Senator  Ste- 
vens, Senator  Armstrong  and  others. 
On  the  Democratic  side  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  able  Democratic  leader.  Sen- 
ator Byro,  and  also  Senator  Gore  and 
Senator  Ford  for  the  lead  they  have 
taken  in  this  matter. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  broadcast 
media  coverage  of  Senate  Chamber 
proceedings  is  both  warranted  and 
wise.  The  providing  of  such  coverage  is 
no  more  than  a  recognition  of  the 
basic  right  and  need  of  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation  to  luiow  the  business  of 
their  Government.  It  will,  I  believe, 
lead  to  a  more  informed  citizenry,  and 
thereby  hopefully  Improve  the  quality 
of  our  representative  democracy.  The 
ability  of  the  electorate  to  scrutinize 
the  representation  provided  by  their 
respective  Senators  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. In  the  long  run,  the  quality  of 
Senate  debate  and  decisionmaking  will 
be  improved,  and  the  country  will  be 
the  better  for  it. 

While  it  is  a  historic  day.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
today  will  be  recorded  by  history  as 
but  a  milestone  in  the  progression  of 
events  leading  up  to  full,  continuous 
access  to  Senate  proceedings  through 
live  radio  broadcasts  as  well  as  live  tel- 
evision coverage.  Upon  expiration  of 
this  test  period  of  radio  and  television 
coverage  of  Senate  proceedings,  the 
Senate  should  approve  permanent 
broadcast  coverage.  The  American 
public  deserves  no  less. 


OUR  TRADE  DEFICIT  AND  THE 
DECLINE  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
much  attention  has  been  given  as  of 
late  to  the  recent  declines  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  relative  to  a  select  few 
other  currencies.  We  keep  hearing 
that  the  huge  trade  deficits  we  have 
been  accimiulating  will  be  offset  by 
these  recent  declines  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  I  wish  this  were  the  case; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be. 

In  January  of  this  year,  almost  a 
year  after  the  dollar  peaked  against 
the  yen  and  several  other  major  cur- 
rencies, Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  hit  a  new 
monthly  record  of  $16.5  billion. 
During  January,  the  United  States  Im- 
ported goods,  the  value  of  which  to- 
taled almost  twice  the  value  of  goods 
we  exported.  Figures  such  as  that  un- 
fortunately demonstrate  that  the  drop 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  not 
solved  our  trade  problems.  In  fact, 
during  the  past  3  months,  the  trade 


deficit  has  nm  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  $180  billion,  compared  with  the 
record  $148.5  billion  deficit  for  all  of 
198S. 

Why  has  the  declining  dollar  not  im- 
proved our  trade  situation?  An  article 
in  the  March  2,  1986,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  points  out  some  of 
the  reasons.  According  to  the  article,  it 
could  take  up  to  2  years  for  the  dol- 
lar's decline  to  have  a  substantial 
Impact  on  the  flow  of  trade.  In  the 
meantime,  plants  continue  to  close 
and  workers  continue  to  lose  their 
Jobs. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the 
dollar  has  not  fallen  nearly  so  much  as 
many  might  like  to  have  us  believe— at 
least  not  when  compared  with  the  cur- 
rencies of  some  countries  with  which 
we  have  a  very  large,  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade.  For  insta.ice,  the  value 
of  the  dollar  last  week  was.  In  real 
terms,  higher  relative  to  the  curren- 
cies of  Canada,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan, 
South  Korea,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Venezu- 
ela, and  Australia  thsm  it  was,  on  aver- 
age, in  1984. 

It  is  true  that  the  dollar  has  declined 
in  value  somewhat  against  the  Japa- 
nese yen  and  the  German  mark.  This 
should  help  with  respect  to  trade  with 
those  nations.  However,  insofar  as 
those  other  countries  I  have  men- 
tioned are  concerned,  the  dollar  re- 
mains higher  now  than  it  was  in  1984 
and  these  are  some  of  the  countries 
from  which  we  buy  a  great  deal  of 
goods.  Our  own  domestic  Industries 
must  compete  with  them  both  here 
and  in  foreign  markets.  The  heralded 
"declining  dollar"  has  not  declined 
against  them  and  we  should  not 
expect  our  trade  situation  with  them 
to  improve.  Until  such  time  as  our 
dollar  does  decline  in  value  against 
those  currencies,  the  prospects  for  im- 
proving our  trade  situation  with  those 
nations  appears  bleak. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  particularly 
bad  news  for  our  beleaguered  textile 
and  apparel  industry.  Three  of  the 
countries  where  the  relative  value  of 
our  dollar  has  risen  are  the  largest 
shippers  of  textile  and  apparel  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States.  Combined 
imports  from  Taiwan.  South  Korea, 
and  Hong  Kong  account  for  over  35 
percent  of  total  American  textile  and 
apparel  imports.  I  can  only  hope  that 
this  does  not  mean  that  an  already 
terrible  situation  will  get  even  worse. 

For  the  2  previous  months  for  which 
figures  are  available— December  and 
January— imports  of  textiles  and  ap- 
parel were  up  consecutively  by  more 
than  40  percent  over  the  same  months 
of  1  year  ago.  We  had  back-to-back 
monthly  import  increases  of  more 
than  40  percent.  In  the  5-month 
period  spanning  September  1985, 
through  January  1986,  we  imported 
more  textile  and  apparel  products 
than  In  the  entire  year  of  1980.  More 
Imports  in  5  months,  Mr.  President, 


than  for  the  entire  year  of  1980.  This 
is  indeed  startling. 

Mr.  President,  as  import  figures 
from  the  last  few  months  Indicate,  the 
textile  Industry  of  our  Nation  is  in 
deep  trouble.  It  cannot  survive  if  these 
import  surges  continue.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  the  so-called  decline  of 
the  dollar  is  not  helping  our  textile 
manufacturers.  Something  must  be 
done  to  preserve  American  Jobs  in  this 
vital  industry.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  negotiate  a  tough,  new  multi- 
fiber  arrangement.  In  addition,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  stand  ready  to  over- 
ride the  veto  of  the  Textile  and  Appar- 
el Trade  Enforcement  Act.  If  we  do 
not  act  strongly  and  decisively,  it  will 
be  too  late  for  thousands  of  hard- 
working Americans. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
Post  article  which  I  mentioned  earlier, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
appear  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DoLiAit's  Dkcukx  Hai  Not  BuoRmfXD 
Nation's  Foreign  Trade  Picnnti  So  Far 

(By  John  M.  Berry) 

The  sharp  decline  In  the  value  of  the  U.8. 
dollar  on  foreign  exchange  markets  has 
been  almost  a  non-event  as  far  as  the  na- 
tion's bleak  trade  picture  is  concerned. 

Some  U.S.  companies  trying  to  sell  goods 
abroad,  where  the  competition  is  Japanese, 
West  German  or  French— against  whose 
currencies  the  dollar  has  come  down  the 
most— are  finding  they  again  have  some- 
thing to  talk  about,  according  to  analysts 
surveying  the  trade  scene. 

So  far,  however,  there  has  been  no  surge 
of  export  orders,  according  to  these  ana- 
lysts. And  meanwhile,  the  pace  of  imports  is 
expected  to  pick  up  as  the  result  of  an  ap- 
parent pickup  In  economic  growth. 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  response  to 
date  might  be  that  the  value  of  the  dollar- 
adjusted  for  liiTiitticn  differentials  and  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  trade  between 
each  country  and  the  United  Sutes— now  is 
about  2.5  percent  below  its  1984  average. 

But  the  dollar,  when  measured  this  way,  Is 
well  above  its  value  for  several  years  prior 
to  1984. 

In  January,  nearly  a  year  after  the  dollar 
peaked  against  the  yen.  deutsche  mark  and 
several  other  prominent  currencies,  the  T3A. 
merchandise  trade  deficit  hit  a  record  tl6.6 
billion,  the  Commerce  Department  said  last 

with  the  (Mst  of  liutirance  and  freight 
charges  included  in  the  value  of  imports, 
the  United  Sutes  imported  almost  twice  ai 
many  goods  as  it  exported. 

Nor  is  the  bad  trade  news  a  one-month 
blip.  During  the  past  three  months,  the 
merchandise  trade  deficit  has  run  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  1180  billion,  compared 
with  the  1148.5  bUlion  deficit  for  all  of  1986. 

Economist  Rinuner  de  Vries  of  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  recently  told  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  that  if  there  were  no 
further  depreciation  of  the  dollar,  the  na- 
tion's merchandise  trade  balance  would  im- 
prove slowly. 

It  would  decline  to  about  1106  billion  by 
1988  but  then  start  to  rise  M»ln,  he  said.  A 
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substantUl  part  of  the  improvement  would 
be  the  result  of  lower  oU  prices,  not  the  fall 
of  the  dollar  to  date. 

C.  Pred  Bergsten  of  the  Institute  for 
International  Economics  Is  less  optimistic 
than  de  Vries.  Bergsten  estimates  the  dol- 
lar's drop  so  far  is  only  about  enough  to  sta- 
bilize the  non-oil  trade  deficit,  not  improve 
it 

Economists  and  government  policymakers 
have  warned  all  along  that  It  could  take  up 
to  two  years  for  the  dollar's  decline  to  have 
a  substantial  impact  on  trade  flows.  In  fact, 
in  the  short-run,  the  decline  of  a  cvurency 
can  make  a  trade  deficit  appear  worse. 

That  phenomenon— called  the  "J-curve" 
effect— occurs  because  it  will  take  more  dol- 
lars to  buy  a  given  quantity  of  imported 
goods  unless  foreign  producers  lower  their 
prices  as  calculated  in  terms  of  their  own 
currencies. 

Eventually,  export  markets  are  supposed 
to  be  stimulated  tiecause  U.S.  producers 
would  be  able  to  sell  their  goods  more 
cheaply  abroad  than  before,  while  importers 
would  have  to  charge  higher  prices,  in  terms 
of  dollars,  when  they  sell  in  the  United 
States.  This  shift  in  relative  prices  should 
encourage  export  sales  and  discourage  pur- 
chases of  Imported  goods,  and  thus  improve 
the  trade  balance. 

For  all  that  to  occur,  two  things  have  to 
happen.  First,  the  value  of  the  dollar  must 
come  down  compared  with  the  currencies  of 
the  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
trades,  or  against  whose  products  U.S.  pro- 
ducers compete  in  so-caUed  third-country 
markets— that  is.  in  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  or  the  home  country  of 
the  competing  producer. 

Second,  foreign  producers  have  to  set 
their  prices  so  they  reflect  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  change  in  exchange  rates.  If  a 
foreign  producer  is  willing  to  accept  a  much 
smaller  profit  margin  on  his  sales,  he  might 
be  able  to  absorb  the  Impact  of  a  cheaper 
dollar  and  hold  onto  his  share  of  the  market 
for  his  products. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  neither  of 
these  two  necessary  changes  have  taken 
place. 

For  one  thing,  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
has  fallen  far  less  than  might  be  supposed 
from  the  dally  news  stories  about  its  decline 
against  the  yen,  the  mark  and  a  few  other 
currencies.  Compared  with  currencies  of 
some  countries  important  to  U.S.  trade,  the 
dollar  has  fallen  little,  or,  in  some  cases,  it 
has  even  risen. 

Meanwhile,  the  dollar  prices  of  many  im- 
ported goods  are  rising  only  modestly.  At 
the  end  of  1985.  a  Labor  Department  index 
of  imported  goods  prices  stood  lower  than  it 
bad  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  index  did  go  up  1.8  percent  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  but  that  only  retraced  part 
of  the  declines  earlier  in  the  year. 

Furthermore,  there  has  l)een  little  up- 
ward movement  in  the  dollar  cost  of  raw 
commodities  traded  in  auction  markets 
around  the  world,  one  of  the  first  places 
most  analysts  had  expected  the  dollar's  de- 
cline to  be  felt. 

How  one  measures  the  extent  of  the  dol- 
lar's decline  depends  of  several  factors,  in- 
cluding the  point  from  which  the  change  is 
measures. 

Take  the  yen,  for  example.  The  dollar 
peaked  against  the  yen  in  February  1985.  As 
of  last  week,  the  dollar's  value  had  dropped 
more  than  30  percent  compared  with  the 
Japanese  currency. 

However,  many  analysts  regard  the  Febru- 
ary peak  as  a  sort  of  speculative  bubble  that 


had  little  impact  on  trade  flows.  Instead  of 
the  peak,  they  prefer  to  use  as  a  base  the 
average  yen-dollar  exchange  rate  over  a 
longer  period,  often  1984.  Prom  that  aver- 
age, the  dollar's  value  has  faUen  only  about 
24  percent. 

And  many  analysts  believe  such  compari- 
sons are  substantially  Improved  if  the  ex- 
change rates  are  adjusted  for  any  differen- 
tial in  inflation  l}etween  the  countries  in- 
volved. In  this  case,  Japanese  inflation  has 
been  running  at  about  half  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion in  the  United  SUtes.  Thus,  the  real 
yen-dollar  exchange  rate  has  come  down 
about  20  percent  compared  with  1984  rather 
than  24  percent. 

But  Japan  is  not  the  most  important 
country  for  U.S.  trade.  Canada  has  had  that 
position  for  years,  and  1985  accounted  for 
more  than  20  percent  of  U.S.  trade— that  is. 
imports  and  exports.  Japan  was  not  far 
behind  with  16.5  percent. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  yen  even- 
tually ought  to  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the 
huge  $49.7  billion  trade  deficit  the  United 
States  had  with  that  nation  last  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  6.4  percent  rise  in 
the  real  value  of  the  dollar  since  1984  com- 
pared with  the  Canadian  dollar  also  has  im- 
portant implications  for  trade. 

The  Canadian  doUar  is  not  a  widely  used 
international  currency  and  its  movements 
have  not  made  the  headlines.  Nor  has  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  dollar  is  up  in  real  value 
by  nearly  20  percent  compared  with  the 
Mexican  peso,  the  United  States's  third 
largest  trading  partner.  (See  table.) 

The  U.S.  dollar's  value  also  was  higher  in 
real  terms  last  week  than  it  was.  on  average, 
in  1984,  when  compared  with  the  currencies 
of  South  Korea,  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong,  Brazil. 
Venezuela  and  Australia. 

If  the  change  in  the  dollar's  value  against 
each  of  the  currencies  of  the  14  countries 
shown  in  the  table— which  together  encom- 
pass nearly  three-fourths  of  all  U.S.  trade- 
is  averaged  using  the  volume  of  bilateral 
trade  as  weights,  the  dollar  has  declined 
only  about  2.5  percent  from  its  1984  aver- 
age. 

A  different  weighting  process  using  vari- 
ous countries'  share  of  total  world  trade— in 
which  the  German  mark  and  the  French 
franc,  for  instance,  have  much  greater  im- 
portance—shows a  considerably  greater  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

An  in-between  sort  of  approach,  that  uses 
elements  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  trade 
weights,  shows  a  decline  of  about  10  percent 
since  1984.  according  to  Bergsten  of  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Economics. 

Some  relief  on  the  trade  front  should  be 
on  the  way  soon  as  a  result  of  plimglng  oil 
prices. 

Many  oil  experts  expect  the  cost  of  im- 
ported oil  to  be  down  by  at  least  one-third 
from  last  year's  average  of  about  127  for 
each  42-gallon  barrel— and  the  price  drop 
could  be  greater.  With  net  imports  of  about 
1.6  bUlion  barrels,  last  year's  net  oil  bUl  of 
about  $43  billion  could  be  lowered  by  $14 
billicn  or  more. 

But  the  big  drop  in  oil  prices  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  what  has  happened  to 
the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Since  oil  is  priced  in  dollars  worldwide,  a 
shift  in  the  dollar's  value  can  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  local  cost  of  oil  in.  say. 
West  Germany  or  Japan,  but  not  in  the 
United  States. 

The  fastest  route  to  improvement  of  the 
trade  balance,  in  the  opinion  of  a  numt>er  of 
economists,  would  l>e  faster  economic 
growth  In  other  industrial  nations,  particu- 
larly West  Germany  and  Japan. 


However,  governments  of  both  countries 
have  resisted  suggestions  by  the  United 
States  that  their  economies  could  l>e  given  a 
boost  by  lowering  interest  rates— though 
Japanese  rates  were  reduced  slightly  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Meanwhile,  significant  reduction  in  the 
record  trade  deficits  apparently  will  require 
a  continued  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  however  it  is  measured. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing,  I  want  to  say  that  actions 
must  be  taken  to  preserve  our  textile 
Industry.  Again.  I  want  to  repeat  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  said  that 
textiles  rank  second  to  steel  in  the 
matter  of  national  defense. 

Again  I  want  to  repeat  that  in  the 
last  5  years  we  have  lost  350,000  Jobs 
in  the  textile  and  apparel  industry.  In 
my  State  alone,  we  have  lost  25,000 
Jobs.  Mills  keep  closing.  People  keep 
losing  their  Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  for 
action.  We  urge  the  administration,  we 
plead  with  the  administration,  we  beg 
the  administration,  to  take  some 
action  to  remedy  this  situation  with 
regard  to  textiles  and  apparel.  A  new 
Multifiber  Arrangement  meeting  is 
coming  up.  It  is  vital  that  strong 
action  be  taken  to  preserve  these 
American  Jobs.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  send  jobs  overseas  when  our  people 
are  out  of  work.  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  see  this  and  take  the  proper 
action. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirz]  is  recog- 
nized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


RADIO  BROADCAST  OF  SENATE 
PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
case  anybody  listening  on  the  radio 
thinks  that  the  Senate  is  always  har- 
monious, I  want  to  dispel  that  myth 
immediately.  I  think  this  is  a  very  bad 
idea.  I  do  not  think  we  should  ever 
broadcast  our  proceedings  on  the 
radio,  certainly  not  gavel  to  gavel,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  should  have  televi- 
sion broadcasts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  No.  1  victim 
of  this  is  the  rights  of  Senators.  Al- 
ready we  have  seen  them  abridged. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  about  15  years 
when  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
special  order  for  more  than  5  minutes. 
That  means  that  if  you  want  to  make 
a  statement  of  any  substance,  you 
have  to  confine  it  to  5  minutes.  That  is 
one  limitation  that  I  think  is  serious. 

It  is  unfortimate.  It  is  something 
that  should  not  happen. 

I  always  thought  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate  it  was  one  body  where  you 
could  get  up  and  speak  at  will  as  an 
elected  Member.  I  find  that  is  not 


true.  We  have  had  limitations  on  our 
rights  throughout  the  years,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  once  television  gets  going  in 
this  body  that  5  minutes  will  be  limit- 
ed to  1  minute  or  2  minutes. 

The  leaders  still  have  10  minutes. 
You  can  predict  that.  They  have  not 
shortened  their  time  at  all.  But  the 
rank  and  file  Members  get  5  minutes, 
and  that  is  all.  We  are  all  '»aual  except 
for  a  couple  of  leaders  wh)  are  not 

We  all  used  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  get  up  and  speak  when  we  wished  at 
length  when  I  first  came  to  this  body. 
Now  it  is  down  to  5  minutes  and  de- 
clining. 


TOP  COMPUTER  EXPERTS  SAY 

STAR  WARS  WON'T  WORK 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President, 
who    opposes    SDI    or    star    wars? 
Answer:  Those  who  have  the  most  sig- 
nificant  qualifications.   Most   impres- 
sively it  comes  from  expert  scientists 
who  could  gain  rich  monetary  reward 
by  selling  out  to  star  wars  but  refuse 
to  do  so.  These  are  the  people  who 
have  the  expert  competence  to  assess 
the  practical  prospects  of  SDI  as  an  ef- 
fective contribution  to  our  national  se- 
curity. Consider  David  Pamas.  He  is 
one  of  the  world's  leading  computer 
experts.    He    has   been    a   longtime, 
highly  valued  contributor  to  weapons 
development  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  DOD  so  esteemed  his  ex- 
pertise that  they  paid  him  $1,000  a 
day  as  a  consultant  on  star  wars.  Star 
wars  posed  an  exciting  as  well  as  fi- 
nancially rewarding  challenge  for  this 
top  computer  expert.  Dr.  Pamas  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  complex- 
ity of  the  challenge  as  well  as  the  mar- 
velous potential  capability  of  comput- 
ers—particularly   when    the    Govern- 
ment is  ready,   willing   and  able  to 
spend  whatever  billions  of  dollars  it 
might  require  to  provide  a  computer 
system  that  could  make  star  wars  suc- 
ceed. But  Dr.  Pamas  decided  star  wars 
cannot  work.  He  has  decided  the  SDI 
will  be  a  multibillion  dollar  fiasco.  He 
has  proven  the  sincerity  of  his  convic- 
tion in  a  way  that  deeply  impresses 
this  Senator.  Pamas  quit  his  thou- 
sand-dollar-a-day  Job  as  a  consultant 
for  the  Defense  Department  on  star 
wars        because — said        Pamas— the 
project  will  fail.  It  is  a  waste  of  money. 
Last   summer   52   members   of   the 
physics  faculty  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois and  70  doctoral  students  signed 
a  statement  labelling  star  wars,  "tech- 
nically     dubious      and      politically 
unwise."    These    computer    experts, 
made     two     devastating     arguments 
against  further  Federal  spending  on 
SDI.   They   said   first,    "anti-ballistic 
missile  defense  of  sufficient  reliability 
to  defend  the  population  of  the  United 
States  aga^t  a  Soviet  first  strike  Is 
not  technically  feasible  In  the  foresee- 
able future."  Then  they  added  the 


second  argument,  the  real  crusher.  "A 
system  of  more  limited  capability  will 
only  serve  to  escalate  the  arms  race  by 
encouraging  the  development  of  both 
overkill  and  all-out  competition." 
These  scientists  said  they  would  not 
accept  support  from  "the  Strategic 
Defense  Organization  that  funds  star 
wars." 

Mr.  President,  here  are  experts  who 
have  the  technical  competence  to 
know  what  they  are  taliting  about.  To 
their  great  credit  they  have  the  integ- 
rity to  tum  their  backs  on  the  tempta- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars  of  contracts. 
These  are  University  of  Illinois  faculty 
members  and  scholars.  The  University 
of  Illinois  has  one  of  the  Nation's  pre- 
mier computer  research  centers.  The 
University  of  Illinois  refusenlks  are 
not  alone.  They  are  working  to  secure 
opposition  to  SDI  from  similar  experts 
at  such  top  flight  technological  insti- 
tutions as  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  the  Institute  for  Theoret- 
ical Physics  at  Santa  Barbara,  the 
Fermi  Research  Center  near  Chicago, 
IBM's  research  center  at  Yorktown 
Heights  and  at  Comell  University. 

As  we  might  expect  the  Defense  E>e- 
partment  is  not  taking  this  lying 
down.  The  strategic  defense  initiative 
office  issued  press  releases  announcing 
that  it  had  formed  four  consortiums  of 
universities  for  the  research  effort. 
Did  they?  No.  Two  of  the  Nations  very 
top  technological  institutions  said  the 
star  wars  officials  were  blowing  smoke. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology both  declared  that  the  SDI 
statement  misrepresented  their  posi- 
tion. These  blue  ribbon  Institutions 
had  not  endorsed  or  supported  star 
wars.  The  universities  as  such  were 
not  involved.  Only  Individual  research- 
ers at  the  schools,  not  the  institutes 
themselves,  had  been  picked  for  the 
consortiums.  Here  is  what  the  presi- 
dent of  MIT  told  the  MIT  commence- 
ment class  last  June: 

What  I  find  particularly  troublesome 
about  SDI  funding  is  the  effort  to  short-cir- 
cuit the  debate  and  use  MIT  and  other  uni- 
versities as  political  instrumenU.  Any  par- 
ticipation at  MIT  in  SDI  funded  research 
should  in  no  way  be  understood  or  used  as 
an  institutional  endorsement  of  the  SDI 
program. 

Mr.  President.  John  Kogut  a  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  physics  professor  put 
the  technical  case  against  star  wars 
simply  and  emphatically,  Just  listen: 

The  type  of  computerization  envisioned 
for  SDI  is  not  feasible.  Machines  one  thou- 
sand times  faster  than  the  GRAY  II  super 
computer  would  be  needed.  It's  totally 
beyond  the  technology  that  we  can  imagine. 
It's  certainly  irregular  that  this  should  be 
seen  as  a  totally  reliable  system  on  which 
we  should  stake  our  national  security.  The 
hardware  and  software  are  not  achievable. 
The  idea  of  basing  a  weapons  system  on  this 
kind  of  technology  is  just  absurd. 

Mr.  President,  the  factual  basis  of 
this  speech  has  come  from  an  article 


in  the  February  5  special  edition  of 
Current  News  prepared  for  the  8trAte> 
glc  Air  Force  by  Richard  C.  OroM. 


BLACK 
RATE 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY:  THE 
TEEN         PREGNANCY 
CANNOT  BE  LOWERED 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  Is  that  the  conditions 
that  lead  to  high  rates  of  black  teen- 
age pregnancy  cannot  be  overcome. 

It  just  is  not  true,  and  a  program  in 
Milwaukee.  WI.  is  proving  it  right 
now. 

The  program  is  called  "Reach  for 
the  Stars"  and  it  is  attempting  to  ad- 
dress the  root  of  the  problem  that  has 
led  Milwaukee  to  have  the  highest 
pregnancy  rate  for  black  teens  In  the 
country. 

Listen  to  what  Dr.  Janice  Anderson, 
the  administrator  of  HealthReach,  a 
major  inner-city  HMO  and  the  found- 
er of  "Reach  for  the  Stars"  has  to  say: 
Kids  need  something  to  work  for.  And  to 
me  there  is  no  greater  symbol  to  a  black 
teenage  girl  than  another  black  woman  who 
has  made  it. 

And  that  is  what  "Reach  for  the 
Stars"  is  all  about.  Successful,  black 
women  speaking  to  teens,  challenging 
them  and  motivating  them  to  make 
something  of  themselves. 

In  Dr.  Anderson's  view,  teens  need  to 
see  women,  like  themselves,  who 
fought  the  same  odds,  overcame  the 
same  obstacles,  and  made  it. 

Dr.  Anderson  notes: 

We  all  admit  that  we  came  from  poverty. 
We  came  from  conditions  that  no  one  ex- 
pected us  to  overcome.  But  we  did  it.  And 
we've  got  to  tell  It.  and  tell  it  fully,  so  they 
can  know  it  can  l>e  done. 

As  one  woman  who  donated  time  to 
"Reach  for  the  Stars"  points  out: 

We  want  them  to  dream  and  we  want 
them  to  believe  in  themselves.  That's  why 
some  of  the  teens  have  gotten  Into  trouble. 
They  don't  believe  they  can  do  something 
else. 

Is  it  working?  One  indication  Is  the 
national  attention  this  phenomenal 
program  is  receiving.  It  was  recently 
the  subject  of  a  profile  on  "Good 
Moming  America." 

But  the  real  test  is  the  reaction  of 
the  teens  themselves— the  toughest 
audience  imaginable  as  any  parent 
knows. 

And  what  do  they  say? 

"It  made  me  realize  I  had  a  chance." 

"They  made  me  feel  stronger  about 
myself  and  what  I  believe." 

As  one  counselor  noted:  "I  had  a 
young  lady  approach  me  who  was 
pregnant  and  she  said,  'You  know,  if  I 
only  could  have  talked  to  somebody 
like  you  before— I  became  preg- 
nant- •  •  •.'  There  it  is." 

And  there  it  is.  indeed.  Successful 
people  teaching  success.  To  Dr.  Janice 
Anderson,  whose  vision  fueled  this 
program  and  the  many,  many  success- 
ful women  who  are  donating  their 
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time  to  make  a  difference,  my  hat  is 
off  to  you.  Tou  can  clearly  make  a  dif- 
ference.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Once  asrain.  I 
regret  we  are  being  cut  off.  I  would 
like  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  as  a  free 
citizen  and  as  a  Senator. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
ARMSTRONG 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
STROHC]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 


RADIO  COVERAGE  OF  SENATE 
PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  a  great  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate  because  it  is  the  first  day 
on  which  we  make  available  live  gavel- 
to-gavel  coverage  of  debates  in  the 
Senate  for  radio  broadcast  by  those 
who  may  desire  to  broadcast  these 
proceedings. 

For  the  first  time,  Americans  across 
the  Nation  will  be  able  to  listen  in  to 
the  Senate  debates  on  actual  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  as  others 
have  expressed,  a  historical  occasion. 
There  is  little  I  can  add  to  the  general 
round  of  congratulations  that  has  oc- 
curred. Yet  as  one  who  has  cared 
about  broadcast  in  the  Senate,  I  would 
not  care  to  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  congratulating  the  two  lead- 
ers for  making  this  possible,  without 
commending  and  complimenting  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Mr. 
Mathias,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stfvens],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford],  and  particularly  my 
fellow  colleague  and  partner  in  this 
effort,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoRs],  and  others  who  have 
made  this  historic  occasion  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  what  I  think  is  a  note- 
worthy beginning  for  broadcast  cover- 
age in  that  virtually  the  first  spoken 
words  to  be  broadcast:  that  is,  the  first 
statement  after  the  convening  of  the 
Senate  by  the  President  pro  tempore, 
were  words  of  prayer. 

This  is  not  happenstance.  It  did  not 
have  to  begin  on  that  note.  In  fact,  the 
beginning  of  broadcast  coverage  with 
prayer  was  the  result  of  a  wise  and  de- 
liberate decision  by  the  majority 
leader.  So  I  want  to  especially  compli- 
ment him  and  congratulate  him  that 
he  arranged  the  business  of  the 
Senate  and  the  beginning  of  the 
broadcast  coverage  in  that  way.  I  ap- 
plaud him  for  doing  so. 

Beginning  each  legislative  session  of 
the  Senate  with  prayer  has  been  the 
first  order  of  business  since  the  days 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  It  was 
Benjamin  Franklin  who  suggested  the 
daily  prayer  as  a  way  to  acknowledge  a 


superior  order  and  seek  guidance,  es- 
tablishing an  important  principle  even 
at  the  time  when  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers were  developing  institutions  to 
govern  this  land. 

They  acknowledged,  as  we  have  in 
the  Senate  each  day  since,  the  provi- 
sional nature  our  being  and  the  need 
for  divine  power. 

Benjamin  Franklin  told  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  Mr.  President: 

The  small  progress  we  have  made  after  4 
or  5  weeks  close  attendance  and  continual 
reasoning  with  each  other,  our  different 
sentiments  on  almost  every  question,  is  mel- 
ancholy proof  of  the  intervention  of  the 
himian  understanding.  In  this  situation  of 
this  assembly  groping,  as  It  were,  in  the 
dark  to  find  political  truth  and  scarce  able 
to  distinguish  It  when  presented  to  us,  how 
has  it  happened,  sir,  that  we  have  not  hith- 
erto once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to 
the  Father  of  light  to  Illuminate  our  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  Franklin  continued: 

In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with 
Great  Britain  when  we  were  sensible  of  the 
danger  we  had  daily  prayer  In  this  room  for 
divine  protection.  Our  prayers  were  heard 
and  graciously  answered.  I  therefore  beg 
lea«re  to  move  that  henceforth  prayer  to  Im- 
plore the  blessings  of  heaven  be  held  in  this 
assembly  every  morning  before  we  proceed 
to  business. 

Mr.  Franklin's  motion,  of  course, 
was  adopted,  and  the  tradition  has 
continued  to  this  very  day. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  seemed  especial- 
ly fitting  that  we  have  begun  the 
broadcast  coverage  of  the  Senate  on 
this  note. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  Just  one 
footnote  to  what  has  been  said  about 
the  broadcast  coverage. 

That  is  to  note  that  now,  40  full 
minutes  after  such  coverage  has 
begun,  the  Chamber  is  empty,  the 
press  gallery  is  empty  and.  at  least  for 
the  moment,  we  have  set  to  rest  the 
worst  fears  of  those  who  contemplated 
broadcast  coverage  with  the  thought 
that  the  Chamber  would  be  perpetual- 
ly filled  with  those  who  would  be  seek- 
ing to  make  statements  to  the  Nation 
via  the  electronic  medium.  As  of  this 
moment.  I  do  not  see  any  such  clamor 
and  it  reassures  me  to  think  we  shall 
quickly  adjust  to  having  coverage  by 
radio.  I  Judge  that  on  the  day  televi- 
sion coverage  is  inaugiirated.  some  40 
days  hence,  there  will  be.  for  the  first 
hour  or  half  hour  or  day.  Senators 
coming  to  the  floor  clamoring  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  and  views,  but  this 
will  not  last  long.  Then  it  will  be  busi- 
ness as  usual  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  business  as  usual,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  wish  to  see  broadcast  and  tele- 
vised, the  Senate  warts  and  all.  That 
was  the  vision  of  former  Senator 
Howard  Baker,  who  championed  force- 
fully television  coverage  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  not  his  desire,  nor  is  it  mine,  to 
show  something  different  from  the 
regular  order,  to  show  a  dressed-up  or 
prettified  version  of  the  Senate  but 
the  Senate  at  work  with  all  its  foibles. 


quirks,  and  unusual  proceedings  which 
are  inherent  in  the  greatness  of  this 
institution. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
TRIBLE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


ETHIOPIANS  FORCED 
RESETTLEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Senators 
Kassebattii  and  Boschwitz,  a  sense-of- 
the-Congress  resolution  condemning 
Ethiopia's  program  of  forcible  resettle- 
ment which  urges  the  President  to 
consider  imposing  economic  sanctions 
if  the  E}thiopian  regime  continues  this 
inhumane  policy. 

The  reports  from  Ethiopia  are  abso- 
lutely distressing.  The  forced  resettle- 
ment program  has  caused  untold  suf- 
fering and  death.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  been  coercively  sent  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  many  at 
gunpoint.  The  program  entails  the 
capture,  imprisonment,  and  forcible 
relocation  of  peasants.  During  this 
process,  families  are  separated  and 
food  and  water  are  systematically 
withheld  so  that  the  victims  do  not  try 
to  escape. 

Cultural  Survival,  a  Harvard-based 
research  group,  has  interviewed  refu- 
gees in  the  Sudan  who  fled  Ethiopian 
resettlement  camps.  According  to 
those  interviews  40  percent  of  those 
resettled  claimed  to  have  been  beaten 
and  20  percent  said  they  had  wit- 
nessed others  t>eing  beaten  to  death, 
flighty  percent  said  their  families  had 
been  broken  up  in  the  resettlement 
process. 

At  best,  the  Mengistu  regime  has 
shown  a  most  callous  disregard  for 
human  lie.  At  worst,  the  Government 
of  Ethiopia  has  carried  out  a  policy  of 
genocide. 

E>eaths  from  this  draconlan  policy 
are  conservatively  estimated  to  exceed 
100,000  by  Medecin  Sans  Frontieres,  a 
French  private  voluntary  organization. 
This  gruesome  total  must  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  appalling  conditions 
in  the  resettlement  sites. 

Most  sites  have  no  houses  or  health 
facilities.  Food  is  supplied  erratically 
and  is  inadequate  for  individuals 
forced  to  engage  in  hard  manual  labor. 
Armed  political  cadres  force  camp  resi- 
dents to  work  10  hours  or  more  a  day, 
6Vi  days  a  week.  If  residents  fall  to 
meet  arbitrary  quotas,  their  meager 
food  rations  are  cut. 

The  brutal  and  barbaric  policies  of 
the  Government  of  Ethiopia  must  be 
condemned  by  civilized  nations  around 
the  world.  This  resolution  condemns 
the   forced   resettlement  jwllcy   and 


urges  the  President  to  consider  the  im- 
position of  economic  sanctions  if  the 
policy  continues.  The  resolution  also 
urges  the  President  to  make  every  rea- 
sonable diplomatic  effort  to  persuade 
the  Mengistu  government  to  abandon 
its  inhumane  resettlement  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  must  express  its  outrage 
at  this  policy  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution. 

I  send  the  concurrent  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  I  yield  the  flooi\ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
conctirrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  survey- 
ing the  Chamber,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tor  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
PHRTsr]  will  have  an  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  are 
Joined  together  in  an  amendment.  So  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  resolve  any 
problems  on  the  amendments  and 
complete  action  on  the  comir'ttee 
funding  resolutions. 

Then  it  would  be  our  hope  that  on 
tomorrow  and  Friday,  with  votes  both 
days,  we  could  move  to  the  water  re- 
sources bill.  Senate  biU  1667.  Then 
next  week  we  would  be  on  the  budget 
resolution.  Contra  aid,  regional  airport 
compact,  and  a  nimiber  of  other  items 
we  would  like  to  finish  before  the 
Easter  recess,  which  is  scheduled  to 
begin  the  close  of  business  on  March 
26. 


CONCLUSION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m.,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quonmi  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  majority  leader. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand,  we  are 
about  prepared  to  go  back  on  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  I  want  to 
urge  my  colleagues  on  each  side,  as  I 
normally  do.  to  be  here  within  5  min- 
utes with  their  amendments  so  that 
we  can  dispose  of  this  matter  today.  I 
understand  there  may  be  amend- 
ments.  I  understand  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hkflih]  is 
prepared  to  offer  an  amendment. 
Others  may  have  amendments.  I  hope 
that  we  can  offer  them  and  not  have 
extended  quorum  calls  or  other  delays 
that  will  eat  up  most  of  the  day. 

It  is  possible  in  my  view  to  complete 
action  on  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment by  4  or  8  o'clock  and  then  move 
to  the  committee  funding  resolutions. 
And  that  will  be  necessary  because  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  will 
not  be  available  for  the  next  few  days. 
So  we  do  need  to  act  on  the  committee 
funding  resolutions.  I  know  Senator 
Srvbts  of  Alaska  has  an  amendment, 
and  I  believe  the  distinguished  Bena- 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  226)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  a  Federal  balanced  budget. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 

Pending: 

Thurmond  Amendment  No.  1AS3,  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  prepared  to  offer  his 
amendment.  My  view  is  that  the  man- 
agers are  on  the  way,  but  I  am  certain 
they  would  have  no  objection  to  offer- 
ing the  amendment  and  starting  the 
discussion  and  when  they  arrive  they 
can  take  up  the  debate.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  being  here. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

AMSHDiaDrT  NO.  IfS* 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  waiver  provision) 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget  dealing  with  undeclared  wars 
primarily. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1979,  in  January,  I  intro- 
duced at  that  time  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  have  been  in- 
volved in  working  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  in  a  balanced  budget 
caucus  for  many  years  trying  to  adopt 
a  resolution  which  would  authorize 
the  submission  to  the  States  for  ratifi- 


cation of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  require  a  balanced  budget. 

As  you  know,  in  1982.  the  Senate  did 
pass  a  constitutional  amendment  call- 
ing for  a  balanced  budget  by  more 
than  the  required  two-thirds  vote. 
There  were  69  votes  in  favor  of  It  at 
that  time.  It  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  where,  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  tt  was  bottled 
up,  where  the  chairman  there  would 
not  allow  it  to  come  up  for  a  commit- 
tee vote,  in  order  that  it  might  be  re- 
ported to  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  order  to  bring  it  up  for  a  vote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was 
necessary  to  file  a  discharge  petition. 
A  discharge  petition  is  a  petition  that 
has  to  be  signed  by  more  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  then  tt 
is  brought  up  and  voted  on  without 
any  amendment.  It  failed  to  obtain  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  that  was  re- 
quired in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  that  time. 

I  believe  that  was  in  1982.  I  know 
that  we  passed  the  Senate  version  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  requir- 
ing a  balanced  budget  in  August  1982. 
Since  that  time,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable debate,  various  articles  have 
been  written  in  numerous  publica- 
tions, and  editorials  have  appeared  in 
numerous  newspapers.  Many  speeches 
have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  have  made  numerous 
speeches  advocating  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  budget. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  amend- 
ment as  it  is  presently  drafted,  in  my 
Judgment,  that  has  a  void,  and  that  is 
a  void  dealing  with  the  issue  of  unde- 
clared war. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  226,  the  resolution 
now  before  the  Senate  calling  /or  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget,  says  that  Congress  may 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  article  for 
any  fiscal  year  in  which  a  declaration 
of  war  is  in  effect.  It  allows  it  only  in 
the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

Looking  back  over  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  we  find  that  we  have  had  only 
five  undeclared  wars.  The  most  recent 
encounters  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
armed  conflict  with  enemies  have 
been,  of  course,  undeclared  wars.  We 
fought  the  Vietnam  war  without  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  The  Korean  action 
was  fought  without  a  declaration  of 
war. 

I  think  there  is  a  defect  in  the  pro- 
posed language  of  the  resolution  call- 
ing for  this  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget,  and  because  of 
that  defect,  I  wish  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  correct  it.  Therefore,  at  this 
time  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 


JMI 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kastkn).  The  amendment  wiU  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hktlih] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  16S9: 

On  pace  1.  strike  out  lines  16  through  18 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Section  3.  The  provisions  of  this  article 
are  automatically  waived  for  any  fiscal  year 
In  which  a  declaration  of  war  Is  in  effect. 

"The  provisions  of  this  article  may  be 
waived  for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
United  States  Is  engaged  in  military  conflict 
which  causes  an  imminent  and  serious  mili- 
tary threat  to  national  security  and  is  so  de- 
clared by  a  Joint  resolution,  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress,  which  becomes  law. 
^  -  Afterwards  any  waiver  adopted  shall  be  by  a 
Joint  resolution  of  like  requirements.". 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225  is  simple  and 
straightforward,  and  yet  it  is  one  that 
could  prove  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  Section  3  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225,  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget,  authorizes  Congress  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  article  for  any 
fiscal  year  in  which  a  declaration  of 
war  is  in  effect.  While  this  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  a  balanced 
budget  is  necessary  in  my  judgment,  it 
does  not  go  far  enough. 

This  country  can  be  faced  with  mili- 
tary emergencies  which  threaten  our 
national  security,  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  Clrc^^mstances  may 
arise  in  which  Congress  may  need  to 
spend  significant  amounts  on  national 
defense  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
Congress  and  the  President  must  be 
given  the  necessary  flexibility  to  re- 
spond rapidly  when  a  military  emer- 
gency arises.  If  the  purpose  of  section 
3  is  to  allow  this  Nation  to  respond 
when  the  countrj-  is  involved  in  con- 
flict which  threatens  our  national  se- 
curity, then  it  falls  short  of  its  intend- 
ed purpose. 

Throughout  our  history,  the  United 
States  has  engaged  in  only  five  de- 
clared wars:  the  War  of  1812.  the 
Mexican  War.  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  First  World  War,  and  the 
Second  World  War. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  War 
Between  the  States  was  not  a  declared 
war. 

My  amendment  provides  for  the 
automatic  waiver  of  the  provisions  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  when  a 
declared  war  Is  in  effect.  I  think  that 
is  a  substantial  change  and  a  needed 
change. 

There  could  be  a  war  like  the  Viet- 
nam war,  which  went  on  for  11  years, 
and  each  year  you  would  have  to  waive 
the  constitutional  amendment  pertain- 
ing to  a  balanced  budget  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote.  We  might  look  back  and 
we  woulc!  see  that  the  vote  to  with- 
draw the  troops  from  Vietnam  carried 
by  only  8  votes.  The  difference  be- 


tween a  majority,  as  my  amendment 
provides,  and  the  three-fifths  vote  is  a 
difference  between  51  and  60.  which  is 
9  votes. 

I  believe  that  when  a  declared  war  is 
in  effect,  the  requirements  should  be 
automatically  suspended,  automatical- 
ly waived,  and  therefore  we  should  not 
have  to  go  every  year.  A  war  may  drag 
on,  and  become  very  unpopular,  and  it 
might  be  that  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  might  support  the  ac- 
tivities that  are  going  on,  but  three- 
fifths  would  not.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
is  important  that  that  automatic 
waiver  be  included,  rather  than  the  re- 
quirement that  each  fiscal  year  that  a 
declared  war  is  in  effect,  you  have  to 
waive  it. 

My  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  provisions  can  be  waived  if  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  military 
conflict  which  causes  an  imminent  and 
serious  military  threat  to  national  se- 
curity. 

A  statement  from  a  report  issued  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Division  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service, 
"Background  Information  On  The  Use 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries," revised  as  of  1975,  quoting  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  best  describes 
the  type  of  conflicts  which  are  more 
commonplace  today. 

Though  there  may  have  been  a  time 
when  .  .  .  changes  In  legal  status  were 
uniquely  the  result  of  a  formal  declaration 
[of  war]  this  is  clearly  no  longer  true  today. 
Countries  have  long  engaged  in  undeclared 
hostilities  which  in  terms  of  the  effort  in- 
volved, the  impact  on  citizens  and  the  effect 
on  domestic  and  international  legal  rela- 
tions are  often  indistinguishable  from  a  for- 
merly declared  war  .  .  .  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  In  the  modem  context  is  often 
deliberately  avoided  precisely  because  of  the 
apparent  commitment  to  total  victory  and 
the  general  hardening  of  attitudes  likely  to 
result. 

The  report  continues: 

Twee  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  first  in  Korea  and  then  In  Indochina, 
the  United  States  has  been  heavily  engaged 
in  armed  conflicts  abroad.  On  other  occa- 
sions, American  troops  have  been  sent  to 
foreign  countries  In  times  of  crisis,  Lebanon 
in  1958,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1985.  Additional  critical  situations,  includ- 
ing the  confrontation  in  the  Formosa 
Straits  in  1955,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  In 
1962,  the  seizure  of  the  Mayagvez  in  1975, 
have  been  met  by  a  use  of  American  mili- 
tary forces. 

If  this  report  which  I  have  read 
from,  the  Congressional  Research 
Service.  "Background  Information  on 
the  Use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  For- 
eign Countries."  would  be  extended  to 
date,  it  would  include  additional  in- 
stances. 

I  think  it  is  also  wise  to  look  at  some 
of  the  other  instances  in  which  we 
have  had  imdeclared  war  and  to  see 
how  serious  they  were. 

We  find  that  in  1914  to  1917,  during 
a  time  of  revolution  in  Mexico,  there 
were  at  least  two  major  armed  actions 


by  U.S.  forces  In  Mexico.  The  hostil- 
ities included  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz 
and  later  Pershing's  expedition  into 
northern  Mexico.  In  1927.  fighting  at 
Shanghai  caused  American  naval 
forces  and  marines  to  be  increased.  In 
March  of  1927,  a  naval  guard  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  American  consulate  at 
Nanking  after  national  forces  cap- 
tured the  city.  A  United  States  and 
British  warship  fired  on  Chinese  sol- 
diers to  protect  the  escape  of  Ameri- 
cans and  other  foreigners. 

By  the  end  of  1927.  the  United 
States  had  44  naval  vessels  in  Chinese 
waters  and  5,670  men  ashore. 

In  1918.  Marines  were  landed  at 
Vladivostok  in  June  and  July  to  pro- 
tect the  American  consulate.  The 
United  States  landed  7,000  troops 
which  remained  until  January  29.  as 
part  of  an  allied  occupation  force. 

In  September  1918.  American  troops 
joined  the  allied  intervention  force  at 
Archangel  and  suffered  some  500  casu- 
alties. 

When  a  pro-Nasser  coup  took  place 
in  Iraq  in  January  1958,  the  President 
of  Lebanon  sent  an  urgent  plea  for  as- 
sistance to  President  Eisenhower 
saying  his  country  was  tlireatened 
both  by  internal  rebellion  and  indirect 
aggression.  President  Eisenhower  re- 
sponded by  sending  5.000  marines  to 
Beirut  to  protect  American  lives  and 
help  the  Lebanonese  maintain  their 
independence.  This  force  was  gradual- 
ly increased  to  14,000  soldiers  and  ma- 
rines who  occupied  strategic  positions 
throughout  the  country. 

I  think  you  could  go  on  and  on  con- 
cerning various  instances  that  have  oc- 
curred pertaining  to  our  involvement 
in  conflict  abroad  at  various  times  in 
which  there  was  undeclared  war. 

I  will  not  specify  the  instances  under 
which  such  a  waiver  would  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate.  I  am  one  individ- 
ual among  many  individuals.  But 
there  have  been,  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  approximately 
200  instances  when  the  United  States 
has  utilized  military  forces  abroad,  in 
situations  of  conflict,  to  protect  or 
promote  the  U.S.  interests.  Not  aU  of 
these  would  move  Congress  to  seek  a 
waiver  of  the  requirements  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
should.  I  think  that  the  language  for 
my  exception  for  undeclared  war 
ought  to  present  safeguards  against  its 
misuse  and  I  think  that  we  have 
framed  it  in  language  which  will  pre- 
vent misuse  of  the  waiver  for  an  imde- 
clared war.  But  Congress  certainly 
should  have  the  flexibility,  within  the 
mandates  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, to  aUow  the  Nation  to  provide 
for  our  Nation's  security. 

I  realize  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  currently  provides  for  deficit 
spending  by  three-fifths  vote  of  the 
whole  number  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress. I  also  know  the  difficulty  in  ob- 


taining the  three-fifthB  vote.  If  we  are 
lerloua  about  balancing  the  budget, 
the  decision  to  operate  with  a  deficit 
should  come  at  a  higher  price  but  not 
when  the  security  of  our  Nation  is  at 
stake.  If  there  Is  a  military  conflict,  I 
would  not  want  the  security  of  our 
Nation  to  rest  possibly  on  the  differ- 
ence between  9  votes  in  the  Senate 
and  43  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Under  those  drcumstances,  our 
first— no,  our  only  thought— should  be 
to  preserve  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try. 

I  do  not  offer  my  amendment  light- 
ly. I  have  drafted  the  amendment  in 
such  a  way  that  provides  these  safe- 
guards, as  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned, against  its  misuse. 

First,  if  there  is  a  declaration  of  war. 
there  should  be  no  question  that  the 
requirements  of  a  balanced  budget  are 
waived.  I  believe  it  would  be  rare  in 
today's  arena  for  war  to  ever  again  be 
formally  declared,  but  we  must  pro- 
vide for  that  possibility. 

Second,  my  amendment  provides 
that  the  article  may  be  waived  for  any 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  United  States 
is  engaged  in  military  conflict  which 
causes  an  imminent  and  serious  mili- 
tary threat  to  national  security  which 
is  so  declared  by  a  Joint  resolution 
which  becomes  law. 

It  also  means,  under  the  language, 
that  it  has  to  be  declared  as  a  military 
threat.  This  johit  resolution  has  to 
become  law.  In  an  attempt  to  further 
tighten  these  requirements,  this  joint 
resolution  has  been  drafted  so  that  it 
would  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress. Under  current  law,  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  membership  is  51  and  the 
Eoajorlty  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  218.  That  Lb  an  additional  re- 
quirement; whereas,  the  waiver  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  the  present  section  3 
only  requires  a  nuijorlty  of  those 
present  and  voting. 

My  resolution  here,  which  is  a  Joint 
resolution  and  which  must  be  signed 
by  the  President,  requires  that  the 
majority  must  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress. 

Therefore,  there  must  first  be  a  res- 
olution stating  that  the  United  States 
is  engaged  in  military  conflict  which 
causes  an  imminent  and  serious  mili- 
tary threat  to  national  security.  That 
means  you  have  to  be  in  military  con- 
flict and  it  must  be  determined  that  it 
causes  an  imminent,  meaning  an  im- 
mediate, and  a  serious  military  threat 
to  national  security.  That  word  "mili- 
tary" is  in  there.  It  means  that  it 
would  eliminate  matters  which  are  not 
of  a  military  nature. 

Then  after  that  resolution  has  been 
declared,  there  would  be  a  second  re- 
quirement. 

The  second  requirement  means  that 
there  would  be  two  separate  votes. 


The  first,  of  course,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, is  a  joint  resolution  which  be- 
comes law.  meaning  it  is  either  signed 
by  the  President,  or  the  President's 
veto  is  overriden,  declaring  the  threat, 
and  the  second  vote,  would  then  be  on 
a  waiver  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment of  a  balanced  budget  in  time  of 
undeclared  war.  That  additional  step 
would  be  to  vote  for  the  waiver  and 
the  waiver  would  last  only  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  fiscal  year.  And  if  the  un- 
declared war  continued,  it  would  have 
to  be  voted  each  fiscal  year. 

The  vote  on  the  waiver  would  have 
to  be  adopted:  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  membership  of  each  House  of 
Congress  and  it  would  have  to  become 
law. 

Now  the  waiver  under  section  3  of 
the  present  proposed  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  does  not  have  the 
President  involved  in  the  waiver.  It 
says  only  that  the  Congress  may  waive 
the  provisions.  My  amendment  re- 
quires the  President  to  participate  in 
the  resolution,  declaring  the  threat, 
and  then  in  the  second  requirement  of 
a  waiver. 

Now  these  are  safeguards.  The 
reason  for  the  safeguards  is  that  you 
would  not  have  a  waiver  during  a 
fiscal  year  when  there  would  be  an  in- 
stance like  Grenada,  a  7-day  war.  Gre- 
nada involved  a  military  conflict.  But, 
in  my  Judgment,  it  did  not  involve  or 
cause  an  imminent  and  serious  mili- 
tary threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  would  also  point  out  another 
recent  instance  involving  the  marines 
in  Lebanon,  our  involvement  there  as 
a  part  of  a  multinational  peacekeeping 
force.  In  my  Judgment,  they  did 
become  Involved  in  military  conflict. 
But  that  military  conflict  that  they 
were  involved  in  did  not— did  not— 
cause  an  Imminent  or  a  serious  threat 
to  the  national  seciirlty. 

So,  therefore,  a  Grenada  or  a  situa- 
tion like  Lebanon,  at  Beirut  during  the 
time  after  the  marine  barracks  were 
bombed  by  the  truck  with  dynamite  by 
the  suicide  driver,  those  instances 
would  not  have  qualified  to  bring 
about  a  waiver.  You  would  have  to 
have  us  Involved  in  a  situation  like 
Korea,  in  a  situation  like  Vietnam,  in 
order  to  bring  this  into  being  and  for 
the  requirements  to  be  met. 

Without  my  amendment,  an  unusual 
situation  is  created.  Under  the  War 
Powers  Act,  the  President  is  required 
In  every  possible  instance  to  consult 
with  Congress  before  introducing 
American  Armed  Forces  into  hostil- 
ities or  potential  conflicts  unless  there 
has  been  a  declaration  of  war  or  some 
specific  congressional  authorization.  It 
also  requires  the  President  to  report  to 
Congress  the  introduction  of  forces 
into  hostilities  or  imminent  hostilities, 
and  the  Congress  must  authorize  the 
use  of  force  within  60  days  or  the 
forces  must  be  withdrawn.  There  are 


provisions  that  do  allow  for  the  exten- 
sion up  to  90  days. 

Now  this  creates  a  situation  where 
Congress,  by  a  simple  majority  vote, 
has  the  authority  to  decide  whether 
troops  will  remain  in  a  conflict  situa- 
tion, but  it  would  require— under  the 
provisions  of  the  drafted  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225.  the  resolution  before 
the  Senate  right  now  without  my 
amendment— it  would  require  a  three- 
fifths  vote  to  provide  additional  funds 
to  protect  those  troops. 

In  other  words,  under  the  War 
Powers  Act.  Congress  could  approve 
an  action  by  a  majority  vote,  a  majori- 
ty vote  of  those  present  and  voting, 
but  under  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  a 
three-fifths  vote  would  be  necessary  In 
order  to  provide  the  funds.  Now  I 
think  that  is  an  unusual  situation. 

I  think  you  have  to  read  and  see  the 
factual  situation  that  would  arise  and 
the  applicability  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  to  my  amendment.  You  would 
have  a  military  conflict.  You  would 
have  the  War  Powers  Act  coming  into 
being.  You  would  have  at  least  60 
days.  Then  you  would  have,  at  the 
same  time,  the  matter  concerning  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  an  Imminent  and  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  national  security. 
And  then  you  would  have  the  addi- 
tional waiver  that  would  be  required. 

This  means  that,  a  military  conflict 
that  would  be  going  on  in  which  there 
would  be  no  declaration  of  war  would 
have  to  be  read  in  pari  materia  with 
the  application  of  the  War  Powers 
Act.  This  would  be  a  safeguard  and 
would  mean  that  you  would  not  have  a 
waiver  on  frlvalous  instances. 

My  amendment  is  directed  primarily 
toward  Vietnam,  toward  Korea, 
toward  those  instances  in  which  we 
have  been  involved  for  a  sustained 
period  of  time  and  in  which  the 
United  States  is  In  a  similar  situation 
as  if  they  had  declared  war. 

So  we  have  put  the  safeguards  here 
to  protect  against  its  misuse.  And,  to 
me,  the  amendment  that  I  have  of- 
fered rrovldes  these  safeguards  and  it 
is  very  important, 

I  do  not  know  what  the  intentions  of 
my  colleagues  would  be,  but  I  know 
that  some  of  those  in  this  body  who 
may  oppose  my  amendment  favor  a 
strong  national  defence. 

There  are  those  of  us— especially 
under  the  difficult  constraints  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings— who  think 
It  is  time  that  defense  fended  for 
Itself.  But  this  is  not  simply  a  budget 
matter.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
amending  the  Constitution.  Our  frus- 
trations today  should  not  impact  upon 
our  decisions  of  tomorrow. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  I  offered  an 
amendment  somewhat  broader  in 
scope.  In  the  spirit  of  compromise,  I 
have  clarified  the  language.  Part  of 
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the  language  of  the  amendment  that  I 
am  offering  today  was  offered  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
Moin),  In  committee.  However,  Senator 
Thurmoni)  later  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment. 

When  I  offered  a  similar  amendment 
on  national  security  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress, the  administration  not  only  ini- 
tially supported,  but  offered  sugges- 
tions on  drafting  part  of  that  amend- 
ment. On  July  13,  1982,  the  adminis- 
tration issued  a  statement  stating 
their  support  of  the  constitutional 
amendment.  Then  they  stated: 

The  administration  does,  however,  believe 
that  section  3— that  Is  the  section  suspend- 
ing the  article  in  the  event  of  declared  war- 
should  be  broadened  and  would  support  the 
following  change: 

The  Congress  may  waive  the  provisions  of 
this  article  (or  any  fiscal  year  in  which  a 
declaration  of  war  is  in  effect,  or  there  Is  an 
unforeseen  and  imminent  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security. 

At  one  time  during  the  summer  of 
1982.  we  met  with  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  discuss  their  concern 
for  this  national  defense  emergency 
exception. 

Also,  on  the  date  that  this  came  up— 
and  before  It  lacked  only  four  votes 
from  being  adopted— on  August  3, 
1982,  when  we  voted  on  the  unde- 
clared war  exception  to  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget,  the  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
Donald  Regan,  testified  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  in  that  testi- 
mony he  made  this  statement: 

A  wide  variety  of  events,  not  necessarily 
entailing  a  declaration  of  war,  may  pose 
threats  to  national  security.  The  adminis- 
tration should  encourage  the  Congress  to 
amend  by  constitutional  amendment  to 
allow  a  broader  range  of  events,  unforeseen 
events  posing  an  imminent  threat  to  nation- 
al security  to  qualify  for  a  waiver. 

He  made  that  statement  before  a 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopolies and  Commercial  Law.  That 
was  Donald  Regan  who  was  then  Jhe 
Secretary  of  Treasury. 

Now,  I  do  not  bring  this  issue  up  to 
infer  that  the  administration  support- 
ed my  amendment  on  the  final  vote  in 
the  97th  Congress.  Frankly,  I  think 
they  got  talked  out  of  the  support 
that  they  would  have  given  to  the 
amendment  that  they  helped  me 
draft,  and  which  I  submitted  because 
they  had  some  fears  that  they  might 
lose  the  votes  of  some  doves  in  the 
T3J&.  Senate.  And.  again,  that  is  a  prob- 
lem. 

You  have  some  fiscal  conservatives 
who  consider  themselves  doves,  and 
who  do  not  want  to  look  at  defense  in 
a  proper  manner.  At  least,  that  is  the 
way  I  would  classify  the  way  that  they 
look  at  it.  But  I  do  not  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  looking  at  it  from  that 
viewpoint. 

We  are  writing  a  constitutional 
amendment.  It  wlU  live  for  years  and 


years.  And  we  ought  not  to  let  political 
expediency  determine  the  language 
that  is  involved  when  the  national  se- 
curity of  this  Nation  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary issues. 

To  me,  the  fact  that  the  national  se- 
curity is  the  issue  means  we  ought  to 
write  the  language  for  a  waiver  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  look  toward  the  future 
and  to  provide  for  the  exceptions  to 
provide  reasonable  safeguards  against 
its  misuse. 

So  I  think  that  really  the  adminis- 
tration somehow  got  talked  out  of 
their  position.  I  do  not  bring  this  up  at 
this  time  to  say  that  they  supported 
my  amendment  on  final  vote  in  the 
97th  Congress,  or  that  the  administra- 
tion currently  supports  my  amend- 
ment. Frankly,  I  do  not  know.  After 
working  with  them  for  a  long  period  of 
time  on  this  matter,  they  know  in  the 
committees  and  have  known  that  I 
have  been  working  since  I  offered  a 
similar  amendment  to  this  in  commit- 
tees, and  I  have  not  heard  from  them. 
So  I  assume  they  maybe  they  do  not 
support  it. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  that  there 
have  been  others  that  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  lack  of  flexibility  in 
the  declared  war  provision  as  it  is  writ- 
ten. And  I  think  they  should  have  con- 
cern. And  every  Senator  ought  to  have 
concern  about  the  lack  of  flexibility  in 
the  written  resolution  that  is  before 
you,  particularly  in  regard  to  times  of 
undeclared  war. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  that  we  face 
the  facts,  and  the  facts  as  we  know 
them.  We  know  them  from  history.  A 
person  that  does  not  study  history  is 
going  to  make  errors  again  in  the 
future.  We  look  back  in  history,  and 
we  see  that  we  have  only  had  five  de- 
clared wars.  And  that  in  recent  years 
our  activities  in  military  conflicts  have 
been  in  undeclared  wars.  I  think  that 
should  illustrate  from  a  historical 
viewpoint  that  we  need  to  provide 
flexibUlty  concerning  the  issue  of  un- 
declared war. 

Well,  I  really  feel  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  my  amendment  is  not  based 
upon  the  language  of  the  amendment 
or  the  principle  of  the  amendment, 
but  more  upon  the  political  climate. 
Some  fear  that  my  amendment  will 
weaken  the  chances  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment's  passage.  I  do  not 
really  share  this  fear.  But  I  have  an 
even  greater  fear  that  in  the  absence 
of  this  needed  flexibility,  we  risk  an 
even  greater  danger.  Many  will  argue 
that,  if  there  is  truly  an  emergency, 
we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  three-fifths  vote. 

But  there  have  been  some  close 
votes  in  the  history  of  this  coimtry. 
And  I  think  we  ought  to  look  back  at 
some  of  the  close  votes  that  we  have 
had  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and 
in  some  instances,  if  they  had  not  car- 
ried, this  country  would  have  faced 
disaster. 


The  Senate  voted  to  declare  war  on 
Great  Britain  in  1812  by  a  seven-vote 
margin.  The  vote  approving  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Vietnam  passed 
the  Senate  by  nine  votes. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  as  I  men- 
tioned these  instances,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  majority  of  the 
whole  membership  of  each  House,  and 
a  three-fiftlis  vote  of  the  whole  mem- 
bership of  each  House  that  would  be 
required— that  there  are  nine  votes  in 
the  Senate  and  43  votes  in  the  House. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  1982  in  the 
House  failed  to  achieve  the  two-thirds 
vote  by  more  than  43  votes.  I  do  not 
remember.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
was  less  than  43  votes,  and  that  it 
failed  to  achieve  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  over  there. 

I  pointed  out  already  two  instances 
where  nine  votes  in  the  Senate  would 
have  made  a  considerable  difference. 
The  vote  to  provide  statutx)ry  author- 
ity for  the  war  powers  resolutions  for 
continued  U.S.  participation  in  the 
multinational  peacekeeping  force  in 
Lebanon  for  up  to  18  months,  after 
the  enactment  of  the  resolution, 
passed  by  a  vote  of  54  to  46,  an  8-vote 
difference. 

The  issue  of  Contra  aid  is  going  to 
come  up.  Is  there  anybody  in  the 
Senate  that  thinks  that  Contra  aid  is 
going  to  carry  more  than  nine  votes  in 
this  Senate?  Well.  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent. But  I  want  to  say  to  you.  and  to 
the  administration  if  they  will  listen, 
if  they  think  Contra  aid  is  going  to 
pass  by  more  than  nine  votes,  they  are 
certainly  engaging  in  wishful  thinking. 

What  about  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives? Is  there  anyone  who  thinks  the 
House  is  going  to  vote  Contra  aid  by 
more  than  43  votes,  and  support  the 
administration's  position  over  there? 
Nicaragua.  Central  America— all  of 
this— in  the  future  may  cause  serious 
problems. 

They  are  close  to  home.  We  have  not 
had,  since  the  Cuban  crisis,  anything 
as  close  to  home  as  we  have  here.  I 
think  you  ought  to  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  it. 

But  there  is  one  vote  that  I  think 
should  convince  anybody  who  is  on 
the  fence  about  this  amendment.  That 
simple  vote  meant  the  difference,  in 
my  Judgment,  between  victory  and 
defeat  for  the  United  States  in  World 
Warn. 

That  vote  occurred  on  August  12. 
1941,  when  the  extension  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  came  up.  the  draft. 

In  the  debate  that  occurred  on  this 
amendment  in  the  97th  Congress,  Sen- 
ator Jennings  Randolph,  who  is  not 
now  in  the  Senate,  Joined  me  In  sup- 
porting my  amendment  at  that  time, 
which  was  quite  similar.  It  was  to  a 
similar  resolution  on  a  balanced 
budget  in  the  97th  Congress. 
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Senator  Randolph  supported  it  and 
said  that  he  was  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  August  12.  1941.  and 
that  his  vote,  as  well  as  the  others' 
votes,  was  the  difference,  because 
there  was  a  one-vote  difference  con- 
cerning the  extension  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  at  that  time.  On  August 
12.  1941.  the  draft  was  extended  by  a 
vote  of  203  to  202.  One  vote— after 
many  hours  of  bitter  debate  and  many 
harsh  words.  It  was  at  a  time  when 
Hitler  was  bent  on  destroying  Europe, 
yet  the  Selective  Service  Extension 
Act  was  passed  by  a  single  vote. 

Less  than  4  months  later.  Japan  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor.  If  we  had  not 
continued  the  Selective  Service  Act  at 
that  time  and  had  gone  through  a  4- 
month  dismantling  of  the  Selective 
Service  System.  I  shudder  to  think 
what  might  have  been  the  outcome 
relative  to  World  War  II. 

One  vote  made  the  difference  then. 
It  can  make  the  difference  now.  All  I 
am  asking  is  that  we  include  within 
this  constitutional  amendment  the 
ability  to  respond  in  times  other  than 
declared  war. 

The  preamble  to  our  Constitution 
reads: 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bleasingB  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

We  will  soon  be  celebrating  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Constitution. 
a  constitution  written  not  Just  with  a 
vision  of  today,  but  one  with  a  vision 
of  tomorrow.  It  is  a  vision  that  has 
served  us  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  report  from  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  which 
lists  the  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  abroad  from  1798 
to  1983.  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  This 
is  Report  No.  83-204P.  The  list 
through  1975  is  reprinted  from  the 
U,S.  Congress,  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  now  Foreign 
Affairs,  Subcommittee  on  Internation- 
al Security  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
"Background  Information  on  the  Use 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, 1975,"  revision:  Committee  print. 
94ih  Congress.  Ist  session,  prepared  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Division,  Congres- 
sional Research  Service.  This  shows 
the  Instances  of  our  participation  in 
military  conflict  in  foreign  countries 
during  this  period  of  time,  only  five  of 
which  were  during  a  declared  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long debate  on  this.  We  can  go  ahead 
and  proceed  to  a  vote.  I  do  want  to  em- 
phasize that  my  amendment  Involves 
the  President.  The  present  language  in 
section  3  does  not  have  the  President 
Involved. 


My  amendment  would  automatically 
waive  the  provision  of  a  balanced 
budget  In  time  of  war.  It  would,  in 
time  of  undeclared  war,  provide  the 
flexibility  to  waive  the  constitutional 
amendment  and  not  require  a  three- 
fifths  vote.  I  have  listed  some  In- 
stances, like  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
Korean  war.  where  I  think  we  ought 
to  bring  to  mind  the  problems  that  ex- 
isted. I  seriously  question  whether  or 
not  we  could  have  waived  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote  in  the  last  year  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget  when  our  national  secu- 
rity needed  it  so  much. 

I  think  this  provides  a  flexibility 
that  is  needed  and  it  is  something  that 
will  add  to  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  strongly  support  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget.  I  think  there  are  some  correc- 
tions that  should  be  made.  There  are 
some  drafting  errors. 

I  have  been  working  with  Senator 
Armstromo  on  the  matter  of  self-en- 
forcement. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  however,  about 
the  exception  in  times  of  undeclared 
war. 

I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  this  report  from  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  on  instances 
of  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
abroad  from  1798  to  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iHBTAifCKs  or  Use  of  UNrncD  Statis  Abhxd 
FoRcxs  Abroad,  1798-1983  > 

The  foUowing  list  indicates  approximate- 
ly 300  times  that  the  United  SUtes  has  uti- 
lized military  forces  abroad  In  situatlonB  of 
conflict  to  protect  or  promote  Ufi.  Interests. 
Because  of  differing  Judgments  over  the 
kinds  of  actions  to  be  included,  other  UaU 
may  include  more  or  fewer  instances.* 

The  Instances  vary  greatly  in  tlae  of  oper- 
ation, legal  authorization,  and  algnlflcance. 
The  number  of  troops  Involved  range  from  a 
few  sailors  or  Marines  landed  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  In  Vietnam  and  millions  In  World 
War  II.  Some  actions  were  of  short  duration 
and  some  lasted  a  number  of  years.  In  some 
Instances  the  President  acted  solely  under 
his  powers  as  Commander  In  Chief;  five 


■Thl4  U(t  throush  197B  ii  reprinted  from:  17.8. 
Congrew.  Houie  CommlttM  on  International  Rel»- 
tlona  [now  Forelsn  Aftaln].  Subcommittee  on 
Inumstlonal  Security  and  SdentUlc  Aftaln.  Back- 
ground Information  on  the  I7te  of  VS.  Armed 
Poroei  In  Foreign  Countries.  1»7S  Revlsloa.  Com- 
mittee print,  »4th  ConiraM.  let  MMlon.  Prepared 
by  the  Foreign  Affaln  Division.  CongreMlooal  Re- 
learch  Seniee.  Ubrmry  of  CoDgrtm.  Waihlnston, 
OA  Oovt.  Print.  Office.  197B.  M  p. 

•  Other  llsU  Include: 

Ooldwater.  Senator  Barry.  War  Without  Dedara- 
Uon.  A  Ctaronolocleal  list  of  IM  VM.  KlUtary  Hoe- 
tlliUes  Abroad  Without  a  Declaratioo  of  War.  1796- 
197a.  Remarks  In  the  Senate.  Congresitonal 
Record,  v.  119,  July  M.  197S:  S14174-U18I. 

U.8.  Department  of  Stau.  Armed  Actions  Taken 
by  the  Onited  Statee  Without  a  Declaration  of 
War.  1789-1967.  Research  Project  806A  Historical 
Studies  DlTlslon.  Hlstorioal  Office.  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs. 


were  declared  wan.  Inclusion  In  this  list 
does  not  connote  either  legality  or  stgnlfl- 
cance. 

17»8-1800-Undeclared  Naval  War  with 
France.  This  contest  included  land  actions, 
such  as  that  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
city  of  Puerto  Plata,  where  marines  cap- 
tured a  French  privateer  under  the  guns  of 
the  forU. 

1801-06— Tripoli.  The  First  Barbary  War. 
Including  the  Oeorge  Washington  and 
Philadelphia  affairs  and  the  Eaton  expedi- 
tion, during  which  a  few  marines  landed 
with  United  SUtes  Agent  William  Eaton  to 
raise  a  force  against  Tripoli  in  an  effort  to 
free  the  crew  ol  the  Philadelphia.  Tripoli 
declared  war  but  not  the  United  SUtes. 

1806— Mexico  (Spanish  territory).  Capt. 
Z.M.  Pike,  with  a  platoon  of  troops,  invaded 
Spanish  territory  at  the  headwaters  ol  the 
Rio  Orande  deliberately  and  on  orders  from 
Oen.  James  WllkliMon.  He  was  made  prison- 
er without  resistance  at  a  fort  he  construct- 
ed In  present  day  Colorado,  taken  to 
Mexico,  later  released  after  seizure  of  his 
papers. 

1806-10— Oulf  of  Mexico.  American  gun- 
boaU  operated  from  New  Orleans  against 
Spanish  and  French  privateers,  such  as  La 
Fltte,  off  the  Mississippi  DelU  chiefly 
under  Capt.  John  Shaw  and  Master  Com- 
mandant David  Porter. 

1810— West  Florida  (Spanish  territory). 
Oov.  Claiborne  of  Louisiana,  on  orders  of 
the  President,  occupied  with  troops  urrl-^ 
tory  in  dispute  east  of  Mississippi  as  far  as 
the  Pearl  River,  later  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Louisiana.  He  was  authorized  to  seize  as 
far  east  as  the  Peridldo  River.  No  armed 
clash. 

1812— Amelia  Island  and  other  parU  of 
east  Florida,  then  under  Spain.  Temporary 
possession  was  authorized  by  President 
Madison  and  by  Congress,  to  prevent  occu- 
pation by  any  other  power:  but  possession 
was  obtained  by  Oen.  Oeorge  Matthews  In 
so  Irregular  a  manner  that  his  measures 
were  disavowed  by  the  President. 

1812-15— Oreat  Britain.  War  of  1812.  For- 
mally declared. 

1813-West  Florida  (Spanish  territory). 
On  authority  given  by  Congress.  Oeneral 
Wilkinson  seized  Mobile  Bay  in  April  with 
600  soldiers.  A  small  Spanish  garrison  gave 
way.  Thus  U.S.  advanced  Into  disputed  terri- 
tory to  the  Perdido  Riyer,  as  projected  in 
1810.  No  fighting. 

1818-14— Marquesas  Islands.  BuUt  a  fort 
on  Island  of  Nukahiva  to  protect  three  prize 
ships  which  had  been  captured  from  the 
BritUh. 

1814— Spanish  Florida.  Oen  Andrew  Jack- 
son took  Pensacola  and  drove  out  the  Brit- 
ish with  whom  the  United  SUtes  was  at 
war. 

1814-26— Caribbean.  EngagemenU  be- 
tween pirates  and  American  ships  or  squad- 
rons took  place  repeatedly  especially  ashore 
and  offshore  about  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico. 
Santo  Domingo,  and  Yucatan.  Three  thou- 
sand pirate  attacks  on  merchantmen  were 
reported  between  1816  and  1823.  In  1822 
Commodore  James  Blddle  employed  a 
squadron  of  two  frigates,  four  sloops  of  war. 
two  brigs,  four  schooners,  and  two  gunboats 
In  the  West  Indies. 

1816— Algiers.  The  second  Barbary  War. 
declared  by  the  opponents  but  not  by  the 
United  SUtes.  Congress  authorised  an  expe- 
dition. A  large  fleet  under  Decatur  attacked 
Algiers  and  obtained  indemnities. 

1816— TrtpoU.  After  securing  an  agree- 
ment from  Algiers.  Decatur  demonstrated 
with  his  squadron  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli. 
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wbere  he  seciired  indemnltiea  for  offenses 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

IBIS— Spanish  Florida.  United  SUtes 
forces  destroyed  NichoUs  I^>rt,  called  also 
Negro  Fort,  which  harbored  raiders  making 
forays  into  United  States  territory. 

181S-18— Spanish  Florida.— First  Seminole 
War.  The  Seminole  Indians,  whose  area  was 
a  resort  for  escaped  slaves  and  oorder  ruffi- 
ans, were  attacked  by  troops  under  Generals 
Jaclcson  and  Gaines  and  pursued  into  north- 
em  Florida.  Spanish  posts  were  attacked 
and  occupied,  British  citizens  executed. 
There  was  no  declaration  or  congressional 
authorization  but  the  Executive  was  sus- 
tained. 

1817— Amelia  Island  (Spanish  territory  off 
Florida).  Under  orders  of  President  Monroe, 
United  States  forces  landed  and  expelled  a 
group  of  smugglers,  adventurers,  and  free- 
booters. 

1818— Oregon.  The  U.S.S.  Ontario,  dis- 
patched from  Washington,  landed  at  the 
Columbia  River  and  in  August  took  posoes- 
sion.  Britain  had  conceded  sovereignty  but 
Russia  and  Spain  asserted  claims  to  the 
area. 

1830-23— Africa.  Naval  units  raided  the 
slave  traffic  pursuant  to  the  1819  act  of 
Congress. 

1822— Cuba,  United  SUtes  naval  forces 
suppressing  piracy  landed  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Cuba  and  burned  a  pirate  station. 

1823 — Cuba.  Brief  landings  in  pursuit  of 
pirates  occurred  April  8  near  Escondido; 
April  16  near  Cayo  Blanco:  July  11  at  Si- 
quapa  Bay;  July  21  at  Cape  Cruz:  and  Octo- 
ber 23  at  Camrioca. 

1824— Cuba.  In  October  the  U.S5.  Por- 
poise landed  bluejackets  near  Btotanzas  in 
pursuit   of   pirates.   This   was   during   the 
cruise  authorized  in  1822. 
■^y  1824— Puerto    Rico    (Spanish    territory). 

T  Commodore  David  Porter  with  a  landing 
party  attacked  the  town  of  Fajardo  which 
had  sheltered  pirates  and  Insulted  American 
naval  officers.  He  landed  with  200  men  in 
November  and  forced  an  apology. 

1825— Cuba.  In  March  cooperating  Ameri- 
can and  British  forces  landed  at  Sagua  La 
Grande  to  capture  pirates. 

1827— Greece.  In  October  and  November 
landing  parties  hunted  pirates  on  the  is- 
lands of  Argenteire,  Miconi,  and  Andross. 

1831-32— Falkland  Islands.  To  investigate 
the  capture  of  three  American  sailing  ves- 
sels and  to  protect  American  interests. 

1832— Sumatra— February  6  to  9.  To 
punish  natives  of  the  town  of  Quallah 
Battoo  for  depredations  on  American  ship- 
ping. 

1833— Argentina— October  31  to  November 
IS.  A  force  was  sent  ashore  at  Buenos  Aires 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  other  countries  during  an  insurrection. 

1835-36— Peru— Decembr  10,  1835  to  Janu- 
ary 24,  1836,  and  August  31  to  December  7. 
1836.  Blarines  protected  American  interests 
in  Callao  and  Uma  during  an  attempted  rev- 
olution. 

1836— Mexico.  General  Gaines  occupied 
Nacogdoches  (Tex.),  disputed  territory  from 
July  to  December  during  the  Texan  war  for 
independence,  under  orders  to  cross  the 
"imaginary  boundary  line"  if  an  Indian  out- 
break threatened. 

1838-39— Sumatra— December  24,  1838  to 
January  4,  1839.  To  punish  natives  of  the 
towna  of  Quallah  Battoo  and  Muckle 
(Mukki)  for  depredations  on  American  ship- 
ping. 

1840— FUl  Islands— July.  To  punish  na- 
tives for  attacking  American  exploring  and 
surveying  partlea. 


1841— Drummond  Island.  Kingsmlll 
Group.  To  avenge  the  murder  of  a  seaman 
by  the  natives. 

1841— Samoa— February  24.  To  avenge  the 
murder  of  an  American  seaman  on  Upolu 
Island. 

1842— Mexico.  Commodore  TA.C.  Jones. 
In  command  of  a  squadron  long  cruising  off 
California,  occupied  Monterey,  Calif.,  on 
October  19,  believing  war  had  come.  He  dis- 
covered peace,  withdrew,  and  saluted.  A 
similar  incident  occurred  a  week  later  at 
San  Diego. 

1843— China.  Sailors  and  marines  from 
the  St.  Louis  were  landed  after  a  clash  be- 
tween Americans  and  Chinese  at  the  trading 
post  in  Canton. 

1843— Africa,  November  29  to  December 
16.  Four  United  SUtes  vessels  demonstrated 
and  landed  various  parties  (one  of  200  ma- 
rines and  sailors)  to  discourage  piracy  and 
the  slave  trade  along  the  Ivory  coast,  etc.. 
and  to  punish  attacks  by  the  natives  on 
American  seamen  and  shipping. 

1844— Mexico.  President  Tyler  deployed 
U.S.  forces  to  protect  Texas  against  Mexico, 
pending  Senate  approval  of  a  treaty  of  an- 
nexation. (Later  rejected.)  He  defended  his 
action  against  a  Senate  resolution  of  in- 
quiry. 

1846-48— Mexico,  the  Mexican  War.  Presi- 
dent Polk's  occupation  of  disputed  territory 
precipiUted  it.  War  formally  declared. 

1849— Smyrna.  In  July  a  naval  force 
gained  release  of  an  American  seized  by 
Austrian  officials. 

1851— Turkey.  After  a  massacre  of  foreign- 
ers (including  Americans)  at  Jaffa  in  Janu- 
ary, a  demonstration  by  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron  was  ordered  along  the  Turltish 
(Levant)  coast.  Apparently  no  shoU  fired. 

1851— Jotumna  Island  (east  of  Africa). 
August.  To  exact  redress  for  the  unlawful 
imprisonment  of  the  captain  of  an  American 
whaling  brig. 

1852-53— Argentina— February  3  to  12. 
1852:  September  17.  1852  to  April  1853.  Ma- 
rines were  landed  and  maintained  in  Buenos 
Aires  to  protect  American  interest  during  a 
revolution. 

1853— Nicaragua— March  11  to  13.  To  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  interesU  during  po- 
litical disturbances. 

1853-54 — Japan.  The  "opening  of  Japan" 
and  the  Perry  Expedition. 

1853-54— Ryukyu  and  Bonln  Islands.  Com- 
modore Perry  on  three  visits  before  going  to 
Japan  and  while  waiting  for  a  reply  from 
Japan  made  a  naval  demonstration,  landing 
marines  twice,  and  secured  a  coaling  conces- 
sion from  the  ruler  of  Naha  on  Okinawa.  He 
also  demonstrated  In  Bonion  Islands.  All  to 
secure  facilities  for  commerce. 

1854— China— April  4  to  June  15  to  17.  To 
protect  American  interests  in  and  near 
Shanghai  during  Chinese  civil  strife. 

1854— Nicaragua— July  9  to  15.  San  Juan 
del  Norte  (Greytown)  was  destroyed  to 
avenge  an  insult  to  the  American  Minister 
to  Nicaragua. 

1855— China- May  19  to  21  (?).  To  protect 
American  Interests  In  Shanghai.  August  3  to 
5  to  fight  pirates  near  Hong  Kong. 

1865— FUi  Islands— September  12  to  No- 
vember 4.  To  seek  reparations  for  depreda- 
tions on  Americans. 

1855— Uruguay— November  25  to  29  or  30. 
United  SUtes  and  European  naval  forces 
landed  to  protect  American  Interests  during 
an  attempted  revolution  In  Montevideo. 

1856— Panama,  Republic  of  New  Grena- 
da—September 19  to  22.  To  protect  Ameri- 
can Interests  during  an  insurrection. 

1856— China— October  22  to  December  6. 
To  protect  American  InteresU  at  Canton 


during  hostilities  between  the  British  and 
the  Chinese;  and  to  avenge  an  unprovoked 
assault  upon  an  unarmed  boat  displaying 
the  United  SUtes  flag. 

1857— Nicaragua— April  to  May.  November 
to  December.  To  oppose  William  Walker's 
attempt  to  get  control  of  the  country.  In 
May  Commander  C.H.  Davis  of  the  United 
SUtes  Navy,  with  some  marines,  received 
Walker's  surrender  and  protected  his  men 
from  the  retaliation  of  native  allies  who  had 
been  fighting  Walker.  In  November  and  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  United  SUtes  ves- 
sels Saratoga,  Wabaih,  and  Fulton  opposed 
another  attempt  of  William  Walker  on  Nica- 
ragua. Commodore  Hiram  Paulding's  act  of 
landing  marines  and  compelling  the  removal 
of  Walker  to  the  United  SUtes,  was  tacitly 
disavowed  by  Secretary  of  SUte  Lewis  Cass, 
and  Paulding  was  forced  into  retirement. 

1858— Uruguay— January  2  to  27.  Forces 
from  two  United  SUtes  warships  landed  to 
protect  American  property  during  a  revolu- 
tion in  Montevideo. 

1858— FUi  Islands— October  6  to  16.  To 
chastise  the  natives  for  the  murder  of  two 
American  citizens. 

1858-59— Turkey.  Display  of  naval  force 
along  the  Levant  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  after  massacre  of  Americans 
at  Jaffa  and  mistreatment  elsewhere  "to 
remind  the  authorities  (of  Turkey)  •  •  •  of 
the  power  of  the  United  SUtes." 

1859— Paraguay.  Congress  authorized  a 
naval  squadron  to  seek  redress  for  an  attack 
on  a  naval  vessel  in  the  Parana  River  during 
1855.  Apologies  were  made  after  a  large  dis- 
play of  force. 

1859— Mexico.  Two  hundred  United  SUtes 
soldiers  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  in  pursuit 
of  the  Mexican  bandit  Cortina. 

1859— China— July  31  to  August  2.  For  the 
protection  of  American  interesU  in  Shang- 
hai. 

1860— Angola.  Portuguese  West  Africa- 
March  1.  To  protect  American  lives  and 
property  at  Kissembo  when  the  natives 
became  troublesome. 

1860— Colombia.  Bay  of  Panama— Septem- 
ber 27  to  October  8.  To  protect  American  in- 
terests during  a  revolution. 

1863— Japan— July  16.  To  redress  an  insult 
to  the  American  flag— firing  on  an  American 
vessel— at  ShimonosekL 

1864— Japan— July  14  to  August  3,  ap- 
proximately. To  protect  the  United  SUtes 
Minister  to  Japan  when  he  visited  Yedo  to 
negotiate  concerning  some  American  claims 
against  Japan,  and  to  make  his  negotiations 
easier  by  impressing  the  Japanese  with 
American  power. 

1864— Japan— September  4  to  14— Straits 
of  Shimonoseld.  To  compel  Japan  and  the 
Prince  of  Nagato  in  particular  to  permit  the 
StraiU  to  be  used  by  foreign  shipping  in  ac- 
cordance with  treaties  already  signed. 

1865— Panama— March  9  and  10.  To  pro- 
tect the  Uves  and  property  of  American  resi- 
dents during  a  revolution. 

1866— Mexico.  To  protect  American  resi- 
dents. General  Sedgwick  and  100  men  in  No- 
vember obtained  surrender  of  Matamoras. 
After  3  days  he  was  ordered  by  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw.  His  act  was  repudiated 
by  the  President. 

1866— China— June  20  to  July  7.  To  punish 
an  assault  on  the  American  consul  at 
Newchwang;  July  14,  for  consulUtion  with 
authorities  on  shore:  August  9,  at  Shanghai, 
to  help  extinguish  a  serious  fire  in  the  city. 

1867— Nicaragua.  Marines  occupied  Mana- 
gua and  Leon. 

1867— Island  of  Formosa-^une  13.  To 
punish  a  horde  of  savages  who  were  sup- 


poaed  to  have  murdered  the  crew  of  a 
wrecked  American  veaaeL 

18«S-Jap«n  (Osaka,  Hlogo,  Nagasaki.  Yo- 
kohama, and  NegaU>— Mainly,  February  4 
to  8.  April  4  to  Bfay  12.  June  12  and  IS.  To 
protect  American  InteresU  during  the  civil 
war  in  Japan  over  the  abolition  of  the  Sho- 
gunate  and  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado. 

1868— Uruguay— February  7  and  8.  19  to 
26.  To  protect  foreign  resldenU  and  the  cus- 
tomhouse during  an  insurrection  at  Monte- 
video. 

1868— Colombia— April  7— at  Aspinwall. 
To  protect  passengers  and  treasure  in  tran- 
sit during  the  absence  of  local  police  or 
troops  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the 
President  of  Colombia. 

1870— Mexico,  June  17  and  18.  To  destroy 
the  pirate  ship  Forward,  which  had  been 
run  aground  about  40  miles  up  the  Rio  Te- 
capan. 

1870— Hawaiian  Islands— Septemtter  21. 
To  place  the  American  flag  at  half  mast 
upon  the  death  of  Queen  Kalama.  when  the 
American  consul  at  Honolulu  would  not 
assume  responsibility  for  so  doing. 

1871— Korea— June  10  to  12.  To  punish  na- 
tives for  depredations  on  Americans,  par- 
ticularly for  murdering  the  crew  of  the  Q^n- 
erai  Sherman  and  burning  the  schooner, 
and  for  later  firing  on  other  American  small 
boaU  tailing  soundings  up  the  Salee  River. 

1873— Colombia  (Bay  of  Panama)— May  7 
to  22.  September  23  to  October  9.  To  protect 
American  interests  during  hostilities  over 
possession  of  the  government  of  the  SUte 
of  Panama. 

1873— Mexico.  United  SUtes  troops 
crossed  the  Mexican  border  repeatedly  in 
pursuit  of  cattle  and  other  thieves.  There 
were  some  reciprocal  pursuits  by  Mexican 
troops  into  border  territory.  The  cases  were 
only  technically  invasions,  if  that,  although 
Mexico  protested  constantly.  Notable  cases 
were  at  Remollna  in  May  1873  and  at  Las 
Cuevas  in  1875.  Washington  orders  often 
supported  these  excursions.  AgreemenU  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  SUtes.  the 
first  in  1882,  finally  legitimized  such  raids. 
They  continued  intermittently,  with  minor 
disputes,  until  1896, 

1874— Hawaiian  Islands— February  12  to 
20,  To  preserve  order  and  protect  American 
lives  and  interests  during  the  coronation  of 
a  new  king. 

1876— Mexico— May  18.  To  police  the  town 
of  Matamoras  temporarily  while  it  was 
without  other  government. 

1882— Egypt-^uly  14  to  18.  To  protect 
American  InteresU  during  warfare  between 
British  and  Egyptians  and  looting  of  the 
city  of  Alexandria  by  AralM. 

1885— Panama  (Colon)— January  18  and 
19.  To  guard  the  valuables  in  transit  over 
the  Panama  Railroad,  and  the  safes  and 
vaulU  of  the  company  during  revolutionary 
activity.  In  March.  April,  and  May  in  the 
cities  of  Colon  and  Panama,  to  reesUblish 
freedom  of  transit  during  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity. 

X888— Korea— June.  To  protect  American 
residente  in  Seoul  during  unsettled  political 
conditions,  when  an  outbreak  of  the  popu- 
lace was  expected. 

1888— Haiti- December  20.  To  persuade 
the  Haitian  Government  to  give  up  an 
American  steamer  which  had  been  seized  on 
the  charge  of  breach  of  blockade. 

1888-89— Samoa— November  14,  1888,  to 
BCarch  20,  1889.  To  protect  American  citi- 
zens and  the  consulate  during  a  native  civil 


1889— Hawaiian  Islands— July  30  and  31. 
To  protect  American  interesU  at  Honolulu 
during  a  revoluU<ML 


1890— Argentina.  A  naval  party  landed  to 
protect  U.8.  consulate  and  legation  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

1891— Haiti.  To  protect  American  lives  and 
property  on  Navassa  Island. 

1891— Bering  Strait— July  2  to  October  5. 
To  stop  seal  poaching. 

1891— Chile— August  28  to  30,  To  protect 
the  American  consulate  and  the  women  and 
children  who  had  taken  refuge  in  it  during  a 
revolution  in  Valparaiso. 

1893— Hawaii— January  16  to  April  1.  Os- 
tensibly to  protect  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty: actually  to  promote  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment under  Sanford  B.  Dole.  This  action 
was  disavowed  by  the  United  SUtes. 

1894— Brazil— January.  To  protect  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  shipping  at  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro during  a  Brazilian  civil  war.  No  landing 
was  attempted  but  there  was  a  display  of 
naval  force. 

1894— Nicaragua— July  6  to  August  7.  To 
protect  American  interesU  at  Bluefields  fol- 
lowing a  revolution. 

1894-95— China.  Marines  were  sUtioned  at 
TienUin  and  penetrated  to  Peking  for  pro- 
tection purposes  during  the  Sino-Japanese 
War. 

1894-95— China.  Naval  vessel  beached  and 
used  as  a  fort  at  Newchwang  for  protection 
of  American  nationals. 

1894-96— Korea— July  24,  1894  to  April  3. 
1896.  To  protect  American  lives  and  inter- 
esU at  Seoul  during  and  following  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War.  A  guard  of  marines  was  kept 
at  the  American  legation  most  of  the  time 
untU  April  1896. 

1895— Colombia— March  8  to  9.  To  protect 
American  interests  during  an  attack  on  the 
town  of  Bocas  del  Toro  by  a  bandit  chief- 
tain. 

1896— Nicaragua— May  2  to  4.  To  protect 
American  interesU  in  Corinto  during  politi- 
cal unrest. 

1898— Nicaragua— February  7  and  8.  To 
protect  American  lives  and  property  at  Suan 
Juan  del  Sur. 

1898— Spain.  The  Spanish-American  War. 
FuUy  declared. 

1898-99— China— November  5,  1898  to 
March  15,  1899.  To  provide  a  guard  for  the 
legation  at  Peking  and  the  consulate  at 
Tientsin  during  contest  between  the  Dowa- 
ger Empress  and  her  son. 

1899— Nicaragua,  To  protect  American  In- 
teresU at  San  Juan  del  Norte,  February  22 
to  March  5,  and  at  Bluefields  a  few  weeks 
later  in  connection  with  the  insurrection  of 
Gen.  Juan  P.  Reyes. 

1899— Samoa— March  13  to  May  15,  To 
protect  American  interesU  and  to  take  part 
in  a  bloody  contention  over  the  succession 
to  the  throne. 

1899-1901— Philippine  Islands.  To  protect 
American  inUresU  following  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  to  conquer  the  islands  by  defeat- 
ing the  Filipinos  in  their  war  for  independ- 
ence. 

1900— China— May  24  to  September  28.  To 
protect  foreign  lives  during  the  Boxer 
rising,  particularly  at  Peking.  For  many 
years  after  this  experience  a  permanent  le- 
gation guard  was  maintained  in  Peking,  and 
was  strengthened  at  times  as  trouble  threat- 
ened. It  was  still  there  in  1934. 

1901-Colombla  (SUte  of  Panama>-No- 
vember  20  to  December  4.  To  protect  Ameri- 
can property  on  the  Isthmus  and  to  keep 
transit  lines  open  during  serious  revolution- 
ary dlaturbances. 

1903— Colombia— April  16  to  33.  To  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  property  at  Bocas 
del  Toro  during  a  civil  war. 

1902— ColombU  (8UU  of  Panama)— Sep- 
tember 17  to  November  18.  To  place  armed 


guards  on  all  trains  croaaing  the  Isthmus 
and  to  keep  the  railroad  line  open. 

1903— Honduras— March  23  to  30  or  81.  To 
protect  the  American  consulaU  and  the 
steamship  wharf  at  Puerto  Cortex  during  a 
pericx)  of  revolutionary  activity. 

1903— Dominican  Republic— March  30  to 
April  21.  Tn  protect  American  interesU  in 
the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  during  a  revolu- 
tionary outbreak. 

1903— Syria— September  7  to  12.  To  pro- 
tect the  American  consulate  in  Beirut  when 
a  local  Moslem  uprising  was  feared. 

1903-04— Abyssinia.  Twenty-five  marines 
were  sent  to  Abyssinia  to  protect  the  VS. 
Consul  General  while  he  negotiated  a 
treaty. 

1903-14— Panama.  To  protect  American 
interesU  and  lives  during  and  following  the 
revolution  for  independence  from  Colombia 
over  construction  of  the  Isthmian  CanaL 
With  brief  intermissions,  United  SUtes  Ma- 
rines were  sUtioned  on  the  Isthmus  from 
November  4.  1903,  to  January  21,  1914,  to 
guard  American  InteresU. 

1904— Dominican  Republic— January  3  to 
February  11.  To  protect  American  interesU 
in  Puerto  PlaU  and  Sosua  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo City  during  revolutionary  fighting. 

1904— Tangier,  Morocco.  "We  want  either 
PerdicAris  alive  or  Raisula  dead."  Demon- 
stration by  a  squadron  to  force  release  of  a 
kidnapped  American  Marine  guard  landed 
to  protect  consul  generaL 

1904— Panama— November  17  to  24.  To 
protect  American  lives  and  property  at 
Ancon  at  the  time  of  a  threatened  insurrec- 
tion. 

1904-05— Korea— January  5.  1904,  to  No- 
vember 11,  1905.  To  guard  the  American  Le- 
gations in  Seoul. 

1904-05— Korea.  Marine  guard  sent  to 
Seoul  for  protection  during  Russo-Japanese 
War. 

1906-09— Cuba— September  1906  to  Janu- 
ary 23,  1909.  Intervention  to  restore  order, 
protect  foreigners,  and  establish  a  sUble 
government  after  serious  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity. 

1907— Honduras— March  28  to  June  8.  To 
protect  American  interests  during  a  war  be- 
tween Honduras  and  Nicaragua:  troops  were 
sUtioned  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  Trujll- 
lo,  Ceiba,  Puerto  Cortex.  San  Pedro,  Laguna 
and  Choloma. 

1910— Nicaragua— February  22.  During  a 
civil  war,  to  get  information  of  conditions  at 
Corinto;  May  19  to  September  4,  to  protect 
American  interests  at  Bluefields. 

1911— Honduras— January  26  and  some 
weeks  thereafter.  To  protect  American  lives 
and  Interests  during  a  civil  war  in  Honduras. 

1911— China.  Approaching  stages  of  the 
nationalist  revolution.  An  ensign  and  10 
men  in  October  tried  to  enUr  Wuchang  to 
rescue  missionaries  but  retired  on  being 
warned  away. 

A  small  landing  force  guarded  American 
private  property  and  consulate  at  Hankow 
in  October. 

A  marine  guard  was  esublished  in  Novem- 
ber over  the  cable  sUtlons  at  Shanghai. 

T,>nrting  forces  were  sent  for  protection  in 
Nanking,  Chlnldang,  Taku  and  elsewhere. 

1912— Honduras.  Small  force  landed  to 
prevent  seizure  by  the  government  of  an 
American-owned  railroad  at  Puerto  Cortez. 
Forces  withdrawn  after  the  United  SUtes 
disapproved  the  action. 

1912— Panama.  Troops,  on  request  of  both 
political  parties,  supervised  elections  outside 
the  Canal  Zone. 
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1013— Cuba— June  5  to  August  S.  To  pro- 
tect American  Interests  on  the  Province  of 
Orlente.  and  In  Havana. 

1013— China— AugTist  24  to  36.  on  Ken- 
tucky Island,  and  August  26  to  30  at  Camp 
Nicholson.  To  protect  Americans  and  Ameri- 
can Interests  during  revolutionary  activity. 

1912—Turkey— November  18  to  December 
3.  To  guard  the  American  legation  at  Con- 
stantinople during  a  Balkan  War. 

1912-25— Nlcsjagua—Aug\jst  to  November 
1913.  To  protect  American  interests  during 
an  attempted  revolution.  A  small  force  serv- 
ing as  a  legation  guard  and  as  a  promoter  of 
peace  and  governmental  stability,  remained 
until  August  5.  1925. 

1912-41— CWna.  The  disorders  which 
began  with  the  Kuomlntang  rebellion  In 
1912.  which  were  redirected  by  the  Invasion 
of  China  by  Japan  and  finally  ended  by  war 
between  Japan  and  the  United  SUtes  in 
1941,  led  to  demonstrations  and  landing  par- 
ties for  the  protection  of  U.S.  interests  in 
China  continuously  and  at  many  points 
from  1913  on  to  1941.  The  guard  at  Peking 
and  along  the  route  to  the  sea  was  main- 
tained until  1941.  In  1927.  the  United  States 
had  5,670  troops  ashore  in  China  and  44 
naval  vessels  in  its  waters.  In  1933  U.S.  iiad 
3,037  armed  men  ashore.  All  this  protective 
action  was  in  general  terms  based  on  trea- 
ties with  China  ranging  from  1858  to  1901. 

1913— Mexico— September  5  to  7.  A  few 
marines  landed  at  Claris  Estero  to  aid  in 
evacuating  American  citizens  and  others 
from  the  Taqui  Valley,  made  dangerous  for 
foreigners  by  civil  strife. 

1914— Haiti— January  39  to  February  9, 
February  30  to  21.  October  19.  To  protect 
American  nationals  in  a  time  of  dangerous 
unrest. 

1914— E>ominican  Republic— June  and 
July.  During  a  revolutionary  movement. 
United  States  naval  forces  by  gunfire 
stopped  the  bombardment  of  Puerto  Plata, 
and  by  threat  of  force  maintained  Santo 
Domingo  City  as  a  neutral  zone. 

1914-17— Mexico.  The  undeclared  Mexi- 
can-American hostilities  following  the  Dol- 
phin affair  and  Villa's  raids  Included  cap- 
ture of  Vera  Cruz  and  later  Pershing's  expe- 
dition into  northern  Mexico. 

1915-34— Haiti-July  28,  1915,  to  August 
15.  1934.  To  nu\lntain  order  during  a  period 
of  chronic  and  threatened  Insurrection. 

1916— China.  American  forces  landed  to 
quell  a  riot  taking  place  on  American  prop- 
erty in  Nanking. 

1916-24— Dominican  Republic-May  1916 
to  September  1934.  To  maintain  order 
during  a  period  of  chronic  and  threatened 
insurrection. 

1917— China.  American  troops  were  landed 
at  Chungking  to  protect  American  lives 
during  a  political  crisis. 

1917-18-World  War  I.  Fully  declared. 

1917-23— Cuba,  to  protect  American  in- 
terests during  an  insurrection  and  subse- 
quent unsettled  conditions.  Most  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  left  Cuba  by 
August  1919.  but  two  companies  remained 
at  Camaguey  until  February  1933. 

1318-19— Mexico.  After  withdrawal  of  the 
Pershing  expedition,  U.S.  troops  entered 
Mexico  In  pursuit  of  bandits  at  least  three 
times  in  1918  and  six  in  1919.  In  August 
1918  American  and  Mexican  troops  fought 
atNogales. 

1918-30— Panama.  For  police  duty  accord- 
tng  to  treaty  stipulations,  at  Chiriqui, 
during  election  disturbances  and  subsequent 
unrest. 

1918-30— Soviet  Russia.  Marines  were 
landed  at  and  near  VladlTostok  In  June  and 


July  to  protect  the  American  consulate  and 
other  points  in  the  fighting  between  the 
Bolshevlki  troops  and  the  Czech  Army 
which  had  traversed  Siberia  \r  >m  the  west- 
em  front.  A  Joint  proclamation  of  emergen- 
cy government  and  neutrality  was  issued  by 
the  American,  Japanese.  British,  French, 
and  Czech  commanders  in  July  and  the 
party  remained  until  late  August. 

In  August  the  project  expanded.  Then 
7,000  men  were  landed  in  Vladivostok  and 
remained  until  January  1930,  as  part  of  an 
allied  occupation  force. 

In  September  1918.  5.000  American  troops 
joined  the  allied  intervention  force  at  Arch- 
angel, suffered  500  casualties  and  remained 
until  June  1919. 

A  handful  of  marines  took  part  earlier  In 
a  British  landing  on  the  Murman  coast 
(near  Norway)  but  only  incidentally. 

All  these  operations  were  to  offset  effects 
of  the  Bolshevlki  revolution  in  Russia  and 
were  partly  supported  by  Czarist  or  Keren- 
sky  elements.  No  war  was  declared. 

1919— Dalmatla.  U.S.  forces  were  landed 
at  Trau  at  the  request  of  Italian  authorities 
to  police  order  between  the  Italians  and 
Serbs. 

1919— Turkey.  Marines  from  the  UJS.S. 
Arizona  were  landed  to  guard  the  U.S.  Con- 
sulate during  the  Greek  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

1919— Honduras— September  8  to  13.  A 
landing  force  was  sent  ashore  to  maintain 
order  in  a  neutral  zone  during  an  attempted 
revolution. 

1930— China— March  14.  A  landing  force 
was  sent  ashore  for  a  few  hours  to  protect 
lives  during  a  disturbance  at  KiulUang. 

1920— Guatemala— April  9  to  27.  To  pro- 
tect the  American  Legation  and  other  Amer- 
ican Interests,  such  as  the  cable  station, 
during  a  period  of  fighting  between  Union- 
ists and  the  Govenunent  of  Guatemala. 

1930-33- Russia  (Siberia)— February  16. 
1930,  to  November  19.  1922.  A  marine  guard 
to  protect  the  United  States  radio  station 
and  property  on  Russian  Island,  Bay  of 
Vladivostok. 

1921— Panama-Costa  Rica.  American 
naval  squadrons  demonstrated  in  April  on 
both  sides  of  the  Isthmus  to  prevent  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries  over  a  boundary 
dispute. 

1923— Turkey— September  and  October.  A 
landing  force  was  sent  ashore  with  consent 
of  both  Greek  and  Turkish  authorities,  to 
protect  American  lives  and  property  when 
the  Turkish  Nationalists  entered  Smyrna. 

1933-33— China.  Between  April  1933  and 
November  1933  marines  were  landed  five 
times  to  protect  Americans  during  periods 
of  unrest. 

1924— Honduras— February  28  to  March 
31,  September  10  to  15.  To  protect  American 
lives  and  Interests  during  election  hostil- 
ities. 

1924— China— September.  Marines  were 
landed  to  protect  Americans  and  other  for- 
eigners in  Shanghai  during  Chinese  faction- 
al hostUities. 

1935— China— January  15  to  August  39. 
Fighting  of  Chinese  factions  accompanied 
by  riots  and  demonstrations  in  Shanghai  ne- 
cessitated landing  American  forces  to  pro- 
tect lives  and  property  in  the  International 
Settlement. 

1925— Honduras— April  19  to  31.  To  pro- 
tect foreigners  at  La  Celba  during  a  political 
upheaval. 

1935— Panama-October  13  to  33.  Strikes 
and  rent  riots  led  to  the  landing  of  about 
600  American  troops  to  keep  order  and  pro- 
tect American  interests. 


1926— China— Auguat  and  September.  The 
Nationalist  attack  on  Hankow  necessitated 
the  landing  of  American  naval  forces  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens.  A  small  guard  was 
maintained  at  the  consulate  general  even 
after  September  16,  when  the  rest  of  the 
forces  were  withdrawn.  Likewise,  when  Na- 
tionalist forces  captured  Kiukiang,  naval 
forces  were  landed  for  the  protection  of  for- 
eigners November  4  to  6. 

1926-33— Nicaragua— May  7  to  June  5, 
1926;  August  27,  1936,  to  January  3,  1933. 
The  coup  d'etat  of  General  Chamorro 
aroused  revolutionary  activities  lesidlng  to 
the  landing  of  American  marines  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  United 
States  forces  came  and  went,  but  seem  not 
to  have  left  the  country  entirely  until  Janu- 
ary 3.  1933.  Their  work  Included  activity 
against  the  outlaw  leader  Sandino  In  1938. 

1927— China— February.  Fighting  at 
Shanghai  caused  American  naval  forces  and 
marines  to  be  Increased  there.  In  March  a 
naval  guard  was  statuloned  at  the  American 
consulate  at  Nanking  after  Nationalist 
forces  captured  the  city.  American  and  Brit- 
ish destroyers  later  used  shell  fire  to  protect 
Americans  and  other  foreigners.  "Following 
this  incident  additional  forces  of  marines 
and  naval  vessels  were  ordered  to  China  and 
stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai  and 
Tientsin." 

1932— China.  American  forces  were  landed 
to  protect  American  Interests  during  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  Shanghai. 

1933— Cut>a.  During  a  revolution  against 
President  Gerardo  Machada  naval  forces 
demonstrated  but  no  landing  was  made. 

1934— China.  Marines  landed  at  Foochow 
to  protect  the  American  Consulate. 

1940— Newfoundland,  Bermuda.  St.  Lucia, 
Bahamas,  Jamaica.  Antigua,  Trinidad,  and 
British  Guiana.  Troops  were  sent  to  guard 
air  and  naval  bases  obtained  by  negotiation 
with  Great  Britain.  These  were  sometimes 
called  lend-lease  bases. 

1941— Greenland.  Taken  under  protection 
of  the  United  States  in  April. 

1941— Netherlands  (Dutch  Guiana).  In 
November  the  President  ordered  American 
troops  to  occupy  Dutch  Guiana  but  by 
agreement  with  the  Netherlands  govern- 
ment in  exile,  Brazil  cooperated  to  protect 
aluminum  ore  supply  from  the  bauxite 
mines  in  Surinam. 

1941— Iceland.  Taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  with  consent  of  its 
Government,  for  strategic  reasons. 

1941— Germany.  Sometime  In  the  spring 
the  President  ordered  the  Navy  to  patrol 
ship  lanes  to  Europe.  By  July  U.S.  warships 
were  convoying  and  by  September  were  at- 
tacking German  submarines.  There  was  no 
authorization  of  Congress  or  declaration  of 
war.  In  Novemt>er,  the  Neutrality  Act  was 
partly  repealed  to  protect  military  aid  to 
Britain,  Russia,  etc. 

1941-45— Germany,  Italy.  Japan,  etc. 
World  War  II.  Fully  declared. 

1946— Trieste.  President  Truman  ordered 
the  augmentation  of  U.S.  troops  along  the 
zonal  occupation  line  and  the  reinforcement 
of  air  forces  in  northern  Italy  after  Yugo- 
slav forces  shot  down  an  unarmed  U.S. 
Army  transport  plane  flying  over  Venezia 
Olulia.  Earlier  U.S.  naval  units  had  been 
dispatched  to  the  scene. 

1948— Palestine.  A  marine  consular  guard 
was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  protect  the  U.S. 
Consular  General. 

1948-49— China.  Marines  were  dispatched 
to  Nanking  to  protect  the  American  Kmhaii- 
sy  when  the  city  fell  to  Communist  troops. 


and  to  Shanghai  to  aid  in  the  protection 
and  evacuation  of  Americans. 

1960-53— Korea.  U.S.  responded  to  North 
Korean  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  going  to 
its  assistance,  pursuant  to  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolutions.  Congressional 
authorization  was  not  sought. 

1954-55— China.  Naval  units  evacuated 
U.S.  civilians  and  military  personnel  from 
the  Tachen  Islands. 

1956— Egypt.  A  marine  battalion  evacuat- 
ed U.S.  nationals  and  other  persons  from  Al- 
exandria during  the  Suez  crisis. 

1958— Lebanon.  Marines  were  landed  in 
Lebanon  at  the  invitation  of  Its  government 
to  help  protect  against  threatened  insurrec- 
tion supported  from  the  outside. 

1959-60— The  Caribbean.  3d  Marine 
Ground  Task  Force  was  deployed  to  protect 
U.S.  nationals  during  the  Cuban  crisis. 

1962— Cuba.  President  Kennedy  instituted 
a  "quarantine"  on  the  shipment  of  offensive 
missiles  to  Cuba  from  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
also  warned  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
launching  of  any  missile  from  Cuba  against 
any  nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
would  bring  about  U.S.  nuclear  retaliation 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  A  negotiated  settle- 
ment was  achieved  in  a  few  days. 

1962— Thailand.  The  3d  Marine  Expedi- 
tionary Unit  landed  on  May  17,  1962  to  sup- 
port that  country  during  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist pressure  from  outside;  by  July  30 
the  5,000  marines  had  been  withdrawn. 

1962-75— Laos.  From  October  1962  until 
1975,  the  United  SUtes  played  a  role  of  mili- 
tary support  in  Laos. 

1964— Congo.  The  United  states  sent  four 
transport  planes  to  provide  airlift  for  Con- 
golese troops  during  a  rebellion  and  to 
transport  Belgian  paratroopers  to  rescue 
foreigners. 

1964-73— War  in  Vietnam.  U.S.  military 
advisers  had  been  in  South  Vietnam  for  a 
decade,  and  their  numbers  had  been  in- 
creased as  military  position  of  Saigon  gov- 
ernment t>ecame  weaker.  After  the  attacks 
on  U.S.  destroyers  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf, 
President  Johnson  asked  for  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing U.S.  determination  to  support  free- 
dom and  protect  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Congress  responded  with  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution,  expressing  support  for  "all  nec- 
essary measures"  the  President  might  take 
to  repel  armed  attack  against  U.S.  forces 
and  prevent  futher  aggression.  Following 
this  resolution,  and  following  a  Communist 
attack  on  a  U.S.  Installation  in  central  Viet- 
nam, the  U.S.  escalated  its  participation  in 
the  war. 

1985— Dominican  Republic.  Intervention 
to  protect  lives  and  property  during  a  Do- 
minican revolt.  More  troops  were  sent  as  the 
U.S.  feared  the  revolutionary  forces  were 
coming  Increasingly  under  Communist  con- 
trol. 

1967— Congo.  The  United  States  sent 
three  military  transport  aircraft  with  crews 
to  provide  the  Congo  central  government 
with  logistical  support  during  a  revolt. 

1970— Cambodia.  V&.  troops  were  ordered 
into  Cambodia  to  clean  out  Communist 
sanctuaries  from  which  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  attacked  UJB.  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  Vietnam. 

The  object  of  this  attack,  which  lasted 
from  April  30  to  June  30,  was  to  ensure  the 
continuing  safe  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  South  Vietnam  and  to  assist  the 
procnun  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 

1974— Evacuation  from  Cyprus.  United 
SUtes  naval  forces  evacuated  U.S.  civilians 
during  hoatiUtles  between  Turkish  and 
Greek  Cyprlot  forces. 


1975— Evacuation  from  Vietnam.  On  April 
3.  1975,  President  Ford  reported  U.S.  naval 
vessels,  helicopters,  and  marines  had  been 
sent  to  assist  in  evacuation  of  refugees  and 
U.S.  nationals  from  Vietnam.' 

1975— Evacuation  from  Cambodia.  On 
April  12,  1975,  President  Ford  reported  that 
he  had  ordered  U.S.  military  forces  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  planned  evacuation  of  U.S. 
citizens  from  Cambodia. 

1975— South  Vietnam.  On  April  30,  1975. 
President  Ford  reported  that  a  force  of  70 
evacuation  helicopters  and  865  ..larines  had 
evacuated  about  1,400  U.S.  citizens  and 
5,500  third  country  nationals  and  South  Vi- 
etnamese from  landing  zones  near  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Saigon  and  the  Tan  Son  Nhut 
Airfield. 

1975— Mayaguez  incident.  On  May  IS, 
1975,  President  Ford  reported  he  had  or- 
dered military  forces  to  retake  the  SS  Ma- 
yaguez, a  merchant  vessel  en  route  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Thailand  with  a  U.S.  citizen 
crew  which  was  seized  from  Cambodian 
naval  patrol  boats  in  international  waters 
and  forced  to  proceed  to  a  nearby  island. 

1976— Lebanon.  On  July  22  and  23,  1974, 
helicopters  from  five  U.S.  naval  vessels  evac- 
uated approximately  250  Americans  and  Eu- 
ropeans from  Lebanon  during  fighting  be- 
tween Lebanese  factions  after  an  overland 
convoy  evacuation  had  been  blocked  by  hos- 
tilities. 

ig7S_Korea.  Additional  forces  were  sent 
to  Korea  after  two  American  military  per- 
sonnel were  killed  while  In  the  demilitarized 
zone  between  North  and  South  Korea  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  down  a  tree. 

1978— Zaire.  From  May  19  through  June 
1978,  the  United  SUtes  utilized  military 
transport  aircraft  to  provide  logistical  sup- 
port to  Belgian  and  French  rescue  oper- 
ations in  Zaire. 

1980— Iran.  On  April  36,  1980,  President 
Carter  reported  the  use  of  six  U.S.  transport 
planes  and  eight  helicopters  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  rescue  American  hostages 
being  held  In  Iran. 

1981— El  Salvador.  Additional  military  ad- 
visers were  sent  to  El  Salvador  to  assist  in 
training  government  forces  against  guerrilla 
warfare. 

1983— Sinai.  On  March  19,  1982,  President 
Reagan  reported  the  deployment  of  military 
personnel  and  equipment  to  participate  in 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  in 
the  Sinai.  Participation  had  been  authorized 
by  the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers 
Resolution.  Public  Law  97-133. 

1982-Lebanon.  On  Aug.  31,  1983,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  reported  the  dispatch  of  800 
marines  to  serve  in  the  multinational  force 
to  assist  in  the  withdrawal  of  members  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  force  from  Beirut. 
The  Marines  left  Sept.  30, 1983. 

1982— Lebanon.  On  Sept.  39,  1983,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  reported  the  deployment  of 
1300  marines  to  serve  In  a  temporary  multi- 
national force  to  faclliUte  the  restoration  of 
Lebanese  govenunent  sovereignty.  On  Sept. 
39,  1983,  Congress  passed  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon  Resolution  (P.L.  98-119) 
authorl^ng  the  continued  participation  for 
eighteen  months. 

1983— Honduras  and  the  Caribbean.  In 
July  1983  during  a  period  of  conflict  in  Nica- 
ragua, the  United  SUtes  undertook  a  series 
of  ground  and  sea  training  exercises  In  Hon- 
duras and  the  Caribbean. 


•  This  and  subsequent  mentions  of  Presidential 
reporU  refer  to  reports  to  CongreM  pursuant  to  the 
War  Powers  ResoluUon  (Public  Law  93-148,  Novem- 
ber 7. 1971). 


1983— Chad.  On  Aug.  8,  1989.  President 
Reagan  reported  the  deployment  of  two 
AW  ACS  electronic  surveillance  planes  and 
eight  F-15  fighter  planes  and  ground  logisti- 
cal support  forces  to  assist  Chad  against 
Libyan  and  rebel  forces. 

1983-Grenada.  On  Oct.  25,  1983,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  reported  a  landing  on  Grenada 
by  Marines  and  Army  airborne  troops  to 
protect  lives  and  assist  in  the  restoration  of 
law  and  order  and  at  the  request  of  five 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Eastern 
Caribbean  SUtes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  excel- 
lent contributions  in  the  efforts  to 
pass  a  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  renders  the 
country  a  fine  service. 

I  regret  that  we  cannot  go  along 
with  this  amendment.  We  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary.  We  think  it  will  encum- 
ber this  process.  We  feel  that  our 
amendment  as  now  written  takes  care 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Senator 
Heflin  and.  I  and  virtually  all  those 
who  support  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment want  to  make  sure  that  Congress 
retains  the  flexibility  necessary  to  re- 
spond in  a  national  security  crisis.  I 
believe  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225  provides  this  flexibility. 

Under  this  resolution,  should  we 
become  involved  in  a  military  conflict 
or  face  any  other  military  situation 
which  causes  an  imminent  threat  to 
the  Nation's  security,  Congress  would 
have  several  options  available  to  it. 

First,  Congress  could  waive  the  bal- 
anced budget  require-nent  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote  and  provide  whatever 
amount  necessary  to  address  the 
threat.  It  is  Senator  Hduit's  concern 
that  three-fifths  may  not  be  achieva- 
ble to  address  what  amoimts  to  an 
emergency  security  risk  to  the  Nation. 

But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  no 
military  conflict  which  truly  amount- 
ed to  an  imminent  threat  to  our  Na- 
tion's security  would  be  abandoned  be- 
cause Congress  could  not  muster  a 
three-fifths  vote.  Congress  has  always 
responded  to  those  emergencies  where 
the  security  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  table 
showing  that  Congress  has  met  emer- 
gency situations  with  votes  easily  sur- 
passing the  60  percent  necessary 
under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
second,  in  those  instances  when  a  ma- 
jority, but  less  than  three-fifths,  of 
the  Senate  or  House  believe  there  to 
be  a  threat  to  the  Nation's  security, 
the  same  majority  could  reduce  spend- 
ing in  other  areas  of  the  budget  or  in- 
crease taxes  to  combat  the  threat. 

I  have  no  fear  that  Congress  is  going 
to  allow  a  threat  to  exist  and  not  take 
care  of  it.  They  have  always  done  it  in 


the  past.  They  do  it  now;  they  will  do 
it  In  the  future. 

Third.  Mr.  President.  Congress  can 
maintain  a  contingency  fund  as  part  of 
their  approved  balanced  budget  to  be 
activated  by  a  simple  majority  when 
needed  to  address  the  military  threat 
if  they  want  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  commit- 
ment to  what  is  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government;  that 


Is.  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  That  is 
the  full  responsibility  of  this  country, 
to  defend  this  Nation,  to  defend  its 
people.  I  believe  and  my  record  shows 
that  I  share  that  commitment.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  will  not  deprive  Con- 
gress of  its  ability  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  the  Nation.  For  these  rea- 
sons. Mr.  President.  I  oppose  this 
amendment  and  feel  it  should  be  de- 
feated. 
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Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spect, perhaps  as  no  other  Senator, 
the  President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], my  chairmskn  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  a  ranJdng  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  a  man  to 
whom  I  feel  great  gratitude  for  such 
contributions  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make  in  this  body  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Security  and  Terror- 
Ism.  I  have  similar  respect  for  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  who,  I  know,  shares 
the  views  just  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thxtrmoni)].  So  it  is  with  humil- 
ity but  with  great  sincerity  that  I  ask 
them  to  consider  what  is  at  stake  in 
the  answer  given  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  to  the  postulatlon  by  my 
senior  colleague  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HxTLiN]  concerning  his  amendment. 

First,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina said  there  are  a  number  of  exam- 
ples in  which  three-fifths  of  the 
Senate— of  the  whole  nimiber  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress— met  the  require- 
ment of  providing  for  the  national  de- 
fense in  a  number  of  instances.  I 
would  have  to  say  that  there  are  very 
many  instances  in  which  the  vote  was 
less  than  that,  and  I  can  give  refer- 
ences to  them,  and  I  shall  submit 
them  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  by 
unanimous  consent. 

As  ISiT  as  passing  legislation  to  cut 
spending  Is  concerned,  while  that  Is 
theoretically  correct,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
realize  that  in  a  case  such  as  that 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Truman  doc- 
trine, for  example,  when  guerrillas  in 
Oreece  and  Turkey  breaking  through 
the  hills— let  us  take  an  example  siml- 
Iv  to  that  and  lay  that  It  occurs  in 


October  of  a  year  and  we  want  to  re- 
spond, as  President  Truman  did,  with 
some  support  for  them.  That  means 
an  expenditure  of  money.  That  sup- 
port might  be  economic,  it  might  be  a 
military  gesture  which  ends  up  in  a 
military  involvement— I  would  hope 
not,  but  at  least  if  we  do  make  a  mili- 
tary gesture,  it  tends  to  deter  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  event,  it  tends  to 
deter  the  continuation  of  progress  by 
the  enemy  toward  the  taking  away  of 
a  U.S.  interest.  I  believe  that  in  such  a 
situation,  there  would  not  be  enough 
time,  practically  speaking,  to  decide 
what  spending  we  would  have  to  cut 
for  the  year  in  question. 

Indeed,  I  ask  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  point.  I  do  not 
think  the  amendment  of  my  senior 
colleague  from  Alabama  goes  far 
enough,  because  his  amendment  asks 
that  we  have  a  military  conflict  actual- 
ly existing  before  we  are  able  to  go  to 
this  majority  vote  under  his  amend- 
ment. How  many  times  has  Congress, 
led  properly  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  undertaken  to  send  the 
6th  Fleet  to  the  eastern  Mediterrane- 
an or  the  7th  Fleet  to  the  Formosa 
Straits,  or  alerted  our  aircraft,  as  we 
did  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and 
deployed  them  around  Key  West,  and 
sent  carriers  to  the  threatened  region? 
All  of  those  things  cost  money. 

How  many  times  have  we  come  up 
with  appropriations  for  economic  aid, 
which  cost  money,  but  which,  during 
the  days  when  we  enjoyed  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  were  deterrent,  effective  and 
economical,  not  only  in  defending  our 
interests  but  In  appropriately  meeting 
the  need  with  less  than  the  sacrifice  of 
American  blood? 


In  this  frenzy  of  trying  to  balance 
the  budget— which  I  admit  is  a  neces- 
sary goal  and  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  constitutional  amendment— I 
am  not  in  favor  and  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution which  would  not  only  change 
the  Constitution  but  would  betray  the 
most  basic  fundamental  principle  of 
that  Constitution.  Any  nation's  consti- 
tution, including  ours,  contains  the 
understanding  and  the  statement  that 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
government  is  to  ensure  the  survival 
of  the  nation.  To  reach  the  height  of 
folly  and  say  that  in  order,  in  a  given 
year,  to  keep  appropriations  within  a 
given  level  by  a  plan— although  well- 
intended  and  well-needed— to  keep  a 
balanced  budget,  we  would  not  re- 
spond to  an  unexpected.  Imminent 
threat  to  the  security  of  this  country 
by  providing  for  our  common  de- 
fense—to do  that  is.  to  me,  an  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  approach,  involving  the 
best  men  I  know  in  this  body  who,  in 
the  interest  of  doing  one  good  thing, 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  risk  of  a 
worse  thing,  a  much  worse  thing,  oc- 
curring. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  superpatriot;  I 
do  not  wish  to  posture  on  this  issue.  I 
only  ask  that  we  consider  where  in  the 
Constitution  one  finds  justification  for 
establishing  a  rule  that  a  three-fifths 
majority  is  required  to  appropriate 
money  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense. Where  In  the  Constitution  do 
we  find  Justification  for  the  idea  that 
keeping  a  balanced  budget  for  a  given 
year  takes  priority  over  providing  for 
the  common  defense?  I  sincerely  ask 
my  colleagues  to  consider  what  we  are 
doing. 


No  one  here  wants  us  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  more  than  I. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  succumb  to  hys- 
teria of  taking  a  step  which,  in  my 
view,  is  insane  and  imconstitutlonal.  I 
agree  that  we  can  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  it  was  meant 
to  be  amended  in  a  way  that  would 
betray  and  violate  it's  fundamental 
principles. 

This  Is  not  an  addition  to  the  Consti- 
tution; this  Is  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  perception  of  what  government  is. 
I  implore  my  liberal  colleagues  as  well 
as  my  conservative  colleagues  to  think 
carefully  about  what  we  are  doing.  I 
would  have  asked  my  senior  colleague, 
as  I  did  the  last  time  he  proposed  a 
similar  amendment,  if  he  would  not 
consider  amending  his  own  amend- 
ment by  leaving  out  the  words,  "mili- 
tary conflict."  We  would  be  forcing 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
think,  to  make  up  an  excuse  to  have  a 
military  conflict,  which  could  cost 
American  lives,  before  we  would  ap- 
propriate the  money  necessary  for  the 
national  defense. 

Why,  If  it  is  clear  enough  to  us  that 
the  money  would  be  to  provide  for  our 
common  defense,  and  if  that  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment— which  is  supposed  to  have  the 
lead  in  foreign  policy  in  providing  for 
the  common  defense— and  sufficiently 
clear  for  a  majority  in  Congress,  which 
has  been  the  rule  up  to  now,  why 
should  we  not  permit  that  to  be  the 
case  with  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment we  are  considering? 

If  this  amendment  is  defeated,  I  may 
offer  another,  because  I  believe  the 
issue  which  we  are  discussing  is  one 
that  this  body  has  delayed  too  long  in 
confronting. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  my  col- 
leagues are  guilty  of  a  lack  of  patriot- 
ism. Perhaps  it  is  my  own  stupidity 
that  I  cannot  see  what  others  see.  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that.  But  I  ask 
what  is  wrong  with  what  I  am  saying? 

Mr.  EVANS  and  Mr.  SIMON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President  and  my 
colleagues.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment  by  my  good  friend  from 
Alabama.  I  have  great  respect  for  him. 
I  have  the  good  fortune  to  sit  next  to 
him  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
have  profited  by  that  experience.  And 
I  respect  my  other  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama, Senator  Dditon.  for  his  sinceri- 
ty. Many  of  us  have  had  the  privi- 
lege—and it  has  been  a  privilege— to 
serve  overseas  with  the  services  but 
few  have  been  asked  to  make  the  kind 
of  sacrifices  that  he  has  made,  and  so 
his  words  carry  special  meaning. 

First  of  all.  let  me  say.  as  I  would 
expect  from  Senator  Hxruif.  this  is  a 
well-crafted  amendment.  All  of  us— I 
think  this  applies  without  any  ques- 
tion to  100  Members  of  this  body- 


want  a  strong  national  defense.  The 
two  questions  are,  is  this  amendment 
needed  and  Is  It  desirable?  In  response 
to  both  of  those,  I  come  up  with  a  neg- 
ative. First,  in  genuine  emergencies  or 
even  in  emergencies  of  a  lesser  nature, 
Congress  has  been  willing  to  provide 
the  necessary  financing.  The  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  for  example,  passed 
with  tui  88  to  2  vote,  one  of  the  more 
controversial  matters. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama, Senator  Hetlin,  when  he  says 
we  ought  to  look  at  history.  If  you 
look  at  the  constitutional  convention, 
one  of  the  things  that  the  founders  of 
our  coimtry  said  was,  we  better  put 
some  restraints  on  the  military,  tind 
for  that  reason  they  made  It  not  an 
easy  thing  for  the  United  States  to  get 
into  war. 

Senator  Hkpun  makes  another  point 
that  is  very  valid,  and  that  is  imde- 
clared  wars  are  going  to  be  the  kinds 
of  things  that  we  are  going  to  get  Into 
in  the  future,  the  kind  of  situation  like 
we  have  in  Nicaragua.  The  question  is, 
can  we  respond  to  those  under  this 
statement,  without  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  My  answer 
is  clearly  in  the  affirmative. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  right  now  and 
the  money  they  have  available.  They 
have  roughly  $60  billion  that  is  avail- 
able that  is  not  contracted  for  right 
now.  In  addition,  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
they  are  asking  for  $86.4  billion  for  op- 
erations, which  can  be  transferred  for 
emergency  operations. 

Second,  Senator  Denton  brings  up  a 
point— and  I  think  it  is  a  vtdld  point- 
how  do  we  respond  to  something  like 
the  situation  in  Greece,  or  the  situa- 
tion in  Turkey  that  President  Truman 
faced? 

The  reality  is,  we  are  going  to  be 
facing  those  situations  and  we  should 
not  use  those  situations  as  excuses  for 
creating  huge  deficits.  Harry  Truman, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Korean  war,  in 
1951,  had  a  budget  surplus  of  $6.1  bil- 
lion. Harry  Truman,  to  his  everlasting 
credit,  came  to  the  American  people 
and  said.  "We  are  Involved  In  this  war. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it  as 
we  go  along." 

If  we  permit  the  Heflln  amendment 
to  be  adopted,  we  make  It  too  easy  to 
find  excuses  for  creating  deficits.  We 
should  not  make  defense  spending  and 
creating  deficits  uzmecessarily  for  de- 
fense spending  easier  than  for  other 
things.  We  want  to  protect  the  nation- 
al defense.  We  can  do  that  within  the 
budgets  we  have.  We  have  the  experi- 
ence, the  precedent  of  other  Presi- 
dents who  have  acted  In  the  past,  who 
have  seen  to  it  that  we  had  a  balanced 
budget  as  we  moved  on  military  emer- 
gencies. And  then  if  we  get  into  a 
World  War  II  kind  of  situation— and 
we  all  hope  and  pray  we  will  not— 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  question 
that  Congress  is  going  to  vote  that  au- 


thority. We  will.  We  have  in  the  past 
We  will  in  the  future. 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  col- 
leagues from  Alabama.  I  think  it 
would  be  Imprudent  for  this  body  to 
pass  their  amendment.  At  an  appropri- 
ate time,  Mr.  President.  I  will  make  a 
motion  to  table.  I  do  not  want  to  re- 
strain any  further  debate  at  this  point, 
however. 

Mr.  EVANS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  think  we  have  heard  this  morning 
an  eloquent  presentation  by  both  the 
senior  and  Junior  Senators  from  Ala- 
bama. They  point  up  very  well  one  of 
the  weaknesses,  not  the  only  one  with 
this  constitutional  amendment,  but 
nonetheless  a  major  weakness.  I  would 
like  to,  first,  before  speaking  specifi- 
cally on  this  amendment  and  how  it 
might  be  even  expanded,  read  to  you 
the  testimony  of  Roy  A£h,  which  was 
given  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee last  spring.  He  points  to  another 
threat  to  the  national  security  of  this 
country  in  the  way  a  budget  amend- 
ment like  this  would  work: 

Ubelleve.  and  I'm  sure  others  of  thii  com- 
mittee do.  that  we  shouldn't  play  around 
with  our  defense  capability.  Yet,  II  this 
amendment  were  operative,  defense  would 
become  the  tall  end  of  the  budget  whlpaaw. 
The  best  budget  is.  necessarily,  an  estimate. 
As  the  year  progresses,  acuta!  spending  will 
vary  from  the  estimate.  But  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  require  that  actual 
outlays  for  the  year  conform  to  plan 
amounts  or  someone  will  have  violated  the 
Constitution.  Let's  assume  we're  racing 
through  the  year,  are  80  to  90  days  from  Ita 
end,  and  find  that  tl9  billion  has  to  be  re- 
moved from  spending  in  these  remaining 
days.  Such  variations  do  happen.  Interest 
expenditures  can't  be  cut.  Would  Social  Se- 
curity and  other  entitlements  be  exempt? 
(If  they're  not,  who  decides  how  to  immedi- 
ately cut  which  programs?  There's  no  time 
for  the  regular  executive-legislative  proceia 
to  work.)  If  these  large  dollar  programs 
were  exempt,  defense  Is  the  only  other  ex- 
penditure of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  short-term  cut  require- 
ments. Do  we  really  want  to  subordinate  de- 
fense preparedness  to  a  higher  order  goal  of 
balancing  out  national  arithmetic?  Yet.  if 
quick  defense  money  is  not  saved  on  short 
notice,  someone  goes  to  jail,  so  to  speak,  for 
violating  the  Constitution. 

That  is  a  quote  for  Roy  Ash,  who,  as 
I  said  yesterday,  was  the  distinguished 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  imder  the  Nixon  and  Ford 
administrations. 

Listening  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  this  morning  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senators  from  Alabama, 
I  think  he  carries  on  that  case  and 
gives  me  greater  fear  that  that  Is  pre- 
cisely what  would  happen  when  he 
talks  about  the  ability  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  respond— to  respond 
because  they  have  $60  billion  of  un- 
contracted  money  and  $84  billion  In 
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operations  which  somehow  could  be 
easily  shifted  around.  He  talks  about 
the  excuses  for  creating  huge  deficits, 
but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  this 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  allow  any  deficits.  We 
are  not  talking  about  huge  deficits  or 
small  deficits.  We  are  talking  about  no 
deficits.  We  are  talking  about  pin- 
pointing at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
precisely  and  absolutely  the  kind  of 
budget  balancing  which  is  going  to  be 
exceedingly  difficult  and  which  will,  in 
my  view  and  in  the  view  of  Roy  Ash, 
ultimately  fall  more  harshly  on  the 
national  security  of  this  country  than 
on  any  other  element  of  the  budget. 

Now  let  me  speak  to  that  splendid 
presentation  of  the  Senators  from  Ala- 
bama. 

They  point  to— the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  particularly— the 
number  of  instances  where  we  have 
had  clear  national  security  problems 
and  where  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  responded  by  only  a  simple  ma- 
jority. 

I  suggest  that  all  the  argimients 
used  on  behalf  of  this  amendment 
could  be  equally  valid  and  ought  to  be 
equally  applied  in  an  economic  sense 
as  well  as  a  military  sense.  The  word- 
ing of  the  proposed  amendment  talks 
about  imminent  and  serious  military 
threat  to  national  security.  I  think  it 
is  very  possible  that  we  could  have  an 
equaUy  imminent  and  serious  econom- 
ic threat  to  our  national  security,  to 
our  national  well-being,  to  our  nation- 
al solvency,  and  would  find  the  same 
difficulty  in  response  that  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  suggests  would 
apply  to  the  military. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  Black 
Friday  of  October  1929  was  not  a  seri- 
ous economic  problem  for  the  country 
and,  if  repeated  today,  would  be  an 
enormous,  staggering  economic  prob- 
lem that  would  affect  this  Nation. 

Who  could  say  that  the  days  of  bank 
closure  and  the  early  dajrs  of  1933 
were  not  an  imminent  and  serious  eco- 
nomic threat  to  the  well-being  or  even 
the  security  of  our  country? 

I  think  this  amendment  has  clearly 
pointed  up  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
this  constitutional  amendment  as  a 
whole.  It  should  be  corrected.  But,  in 
my  view,  it  should  apply  equally  to  the 
serious  and  imminent  economic 
threats  as  to  the  serious  and  imminent 
military  threats. 

In  changing  the  Constitution,  we  are 
attempting  to  do  something  that  is 
permanent.  Every  word  in  our  Consti- 
tution, with  the  single  exception  of 
prohibition,  has  remained  there  to 
this  day— from  its  adoption,  either  as  a 
Constitution  or  as  an  amendment,  it 
has  remained  permanent.  And  it  is  the 
presimiption  of  this  amendment,  that 
it  indeed  would  be  permanent.  We 
would  be  permanently  held  captive  to 
a  potential,  determined  minority  of 
this  House  or  the  other  House  who 


could  insist  that  their  minority  view- 
point thwart  the  will  of  the  majority— 
not  only  of  this  Congress,  but  also 
what  might  well  be  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

That  has  no  place  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

While  I  believe  this  is  a  step  for- 
ward—and I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama— I 
also  believe  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  There  are  equal  threats  to 
this  Nation  that  are  economic  in 
nature  and  can  be  just  as  rapid,  just  as 
sharp,  just  as  threatening  to  the  coun- 
try as  the  military  threats  which  the 
Senator  has  suggested. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Idndness  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  sincerity 
and  well-intendedness  of  his  thoughts 
on  this  subject.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
think  of  an  economic  threat  as  danger- 
ous as,  say,  a  nuclear  strike  in  the  day 
in  which  we  might  have  an  SDI  capa- 
bility. I  do  respect  his  views.  I  simply 
focus  mine  on  the  military  or  security 
threats  and  on  interests  overseas,  be- 
cause that  Is  what  I  have  been  study- 
ing. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  kind  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  so  that 
somebody  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  other  side  of  this  issue  could  hear 
Just  one  thing. 

I  jiist  wanted  to  offer  some  of  the 
examples  of  history  in  which  the 
United  States  has  had  to  take  actions 
in  the  interest  of  its  security,  in  which 
we  did  not  have  a  three-fifths  majority 
in  the  Senate,  and  let  us  keep  this  in 
mind  as  we  go  through  these  exam- 
ples. 

Wars  can  be  deterred.  Wars  are  fail- 
ures in  diplomacy.  Wars  are  a  resort 
after  all  other  means  fail.  We  in  the 
United  States  do  not  want  war.  The 
Soviet  Union  only  wants  it  when  vio- 
lence is  required  to  achieve  the  world 
revolution.  We  are  not  after  world  rev- 
olution. We  want  peace.  We  want  jus- 
tice. The  Soviets  want  world  revolu- 
tion by  violence  when  necessary.  But 
even  they  would  resort  to  it  last. 

So  there  are  examples  in  which  we 
tried  to  avert  tragedy.  Keep  in  mind 
that  in  World  War  I  the  Germans  took 
actions  such  as  the  sinking  of  the  Lu- 
sitania.  They  knew  they  might  draw 
the  United  States  into  the  war  because 
they  thought  the  United  States  would 
not  have  enough  time  to  mobilize  and 
become  a  factor  in  the  war.  Our  na- 
tional survival  depends  on  our  remem- 
bering such  history. 

In  World  War  II,  Hitler  made  the 
same  decision  based  on  the  same  ra- 
tionale. He  took  actions  which  he 
knew  would  cause  the  United  States  to 
come  Into  the  war,  but  he  did  it  as  a 
calculated  risk,  thinking  we  would  not 
have  time  to  mobilize.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  was  unprepared. 
The  unpreparedness  brought  on  the 
war.  The  unpreparedness  brought  on 
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the  loss  of  lives  in  the  war.  The  unpre- 
paredness brought  on  the  butchery  of 
World  War  II,  which  appalled  the 
principals  who  were  drawn  Into  that 
conflict. 

So  there  have  been  actions  which  we 
took  to  deter  war. 

May  we  have  order,  please,  BCr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
example:  Prior  to  1936.  the  Washing- 
ton Treaty  limited  the  authorized 
naval  strength  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan  to  a  5-5-3 
ratio,  respectively.  That  treaty  expired 
in  1936,  and  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
began  building  in  excess  of  all  prior 
treaty  limitations.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  to  authorize  suffi- 
cient buildup  of  our  naval  strength  to 
reachieve  the  5-5-3  ratio,  and  the 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  on  that  bill.  H.R.  9218 
stated: 

It  is  essential  to  have,  for  our  proper  na- 
tional defense,  the  increase  provided  in  this 
bill,  or  else  the  security  of  our  Nation  Is 
Jeopardized.  *  *  *  The  increase  authorized 
in  this  bill  will  furnish  the  minimum  nation- 
al defense  necessary  to  attain  our  national 
security  and  preserve  our  Republic. 

Senator  Walsh  stated  in  support  of 
the  bUl: 

The  question  which  the  biU  presents,  and 
the  only  question,  is  the  question  of  nation- 
al security  and  safety,  and.  to  that  end,  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  Navy. 

The  bin  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Bday 
3,  1938,  by  a  vote  of  56  to  28,  two  votes  short 
of  a  three-fif tiis  majority. 

Again,  that  action  was  not  sufficient 
to  dissuade  Germany  from  deciding 
that  the  United  States  was  not  suffi- 
ciently prepared  to  deter  Germany 
from  taking  actions  which  it  knew 
would  draw  us  into  the  war,  but  it  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  With 
more  steps  like  that,  we  could  have 
saved  a  lot  of  lives. 

As  another  example,  after  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II,  Congress 
passed  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939.  the 
so-called  Cash  and  Carry  Act.  permit- 
ting belligerent  nations  to  purchase 
war  materials  in  the  United  States  and 
transport  them  abroad  in  their  own 
vessels  with  payment  only  in  cash. 

For  those  of  us  who  remember  histo- 
ry, let  us  go  back  to  those  days. 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt,  our  Presi- 
dent, were  in  earnest  communication 
regarding  the  need  to  oppose  the  Nazi 
aggression  in  the  world.  The  President 
was  trying  to  prepare  the  United 
States.  Some  of  us  might  remember 
that  in  Louisiana,  our  soldiers  were 
drilling  with  broomsticks,  which 
helped  to  encourage  Hitler  to  take  the 
moves  which  brought  us  into  World 
Warn. 

President  Roosevelt  urged  Congress 
to  pass  a  bill  allowing  the  manufacture 
and  provision  of  weapons  to  nations  at 


mx  with  the  Axis  powers  so  that  the 
flow  of  necessary  weapons  to  Britain 
would  not  be  stopped. 

In  response  to  that  request.  Con- 
gress passed  H.R.  1776.  the  Lend-Lease 
Act,  which  empowered  the  President 
to  authorize  various  heads  of  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  to 
manufacture  and  procure  defense  arti- 
cles for  the  government  of  any  coim- 
try  whose  defense  the  President 
deemed  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  to  exchange,  lease, 
lend,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  defense 
articles  to  such  countries. 

I  will  not  give  the  quotation  from 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  but  he  said 
it  was  the  most  important  legislative 
achievement  of  the  entire  war.  leading 
to  our  victory. 

Again,  the  actions  that  I  am  talking 
about  and  the  reason  for  my  amend- 
ment, which  I  may  offer  independent- 
ly or  as  an  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  to  my  senior  colleague's  amend- 
ment. Is  to  deter  war  and  do  it  eco- 
nomically. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  concluded  in 
its  report  on  H.R.  1776,  the  Lend 
Lease  Act: 

It  ia  the  firm  opinion  of  your  committee, 
that  taking  into  consideration  existing 
world  conditions,  prompt  enactment  of  H.R. 
1778  into  law  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  vital  InteresU  of  our  country— and 
even  of  our  civilization. 

The  Senate  vote  on  H.R.  1776,  Mr. 
President,  was  only  two  votes  over  a 
three-fifths  majority.  The  House  vote 
was  260  to  165,  one  vote  short  of  three- 
fifths  majority. 

I  think  many  of  us  remember  the 
one  vote  majority  by  which  we  insti- 
tuted the  draft  shortly  before  World 
War  II  broke  out. 

There  are  too  many  such  instances. 
We  have  the  vote  on  the  Contras 
which  many  of  us  think  is  vital,  in- 
cluding the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  quite  sure  that  It  would 
not  pass  if  it  had  to  pass  by  a  three- 
fifths  majority.  Only  history  will 
prove  whether  it  was  necessary  or  not. 
But  the  Constitution  did  not  provide 
that  we  should  permit  ourselves  tc  be 
saddled  with  a  three-fifths  majority 
requirement  in  providing  for  the 
common  defense. 

I  ask  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  who 
kindly  consented  to  permit  enough 
time  before  he  moved  to  table,  and  the 
floor  manager  on  the  other  side,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  whether 
they  Intend  to  move  to  table  without 
relinquishing  the  floor.  I  want  to  know 
if  this  debate  is  going  to  be  permitted 
to  go  on  for  a  while. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  was  having  a  discus- 
sion with  Senator  Thuhmoiid  and  I  did 
not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  am  asking  Senator 
SncoH  and  Senator  Thurmoud  if  upon 
my  yielding  the  floor  they  Intend  to 


move  to  table.  If  so.  I  do  not  wish  to 
relinquish  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Bir.  SIMON.  We  will  move  to  table 
at  that  point  unless  someone  else  has 
something  to  add  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Then  I  ask  my  senior 
colleague  from  Alabama,  recognizing 
that  his  bill  has  a  better  chance  to 
pass  the  way  he  has  composed  it  and 
recognizing  that  he  has  certainly  put 
in  considerable  thought  and  consulta- 
tion with  others— and  the  Interests  of 
his  amendment  may.  Indeed,  exceed 
that  which  I  am  about  to  request  of 
him— but  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, as  I  asked  him  several  years 
ago,  if  he  would  consider  that  the  im- 
position of  the  requirement  for  this 
Nation  to  be  In  armed  conflict  may  not 
be  the  best  way  to  go  about  this.  Why 
require  conflict  if  the  need  is  that  evi- 
dent? For  example,  if  missiles  were  on 
their  way.  We  have  some  defensive 
missiles,  but  it  is  going  to  cost  money 
for  the  electricity  to  push  the  button 
to  get  those  missiles  fired.  Are  we 
going  to  have  to  be  In  conflict  to  get 
that  money?  Will  someone  have  to 
die?  Do  we  have  to  have  troops  dying 
before  we  undo  the  budget  by  $6  for 
clGc^ricity? 

I  ask  that  with  great  respect  because 
of  the  force  of  my  sincerity  on  the 
issue,  and  not  out  of  any  lack  of  deep 
respect  for  the  Senator's  courage  and 
wisdom  in  offering  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  reply,  we  worked  on 
It.  Last  time  I  took  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  at  that  time  we  did 
not  have  the  word  "conflict."  In  the 
97th  Congress  we  failed  to  get  suffi- 
cient votes.  I  believe  it  was  four  votes 
short. 

I  had  a  great  number  of  Senators 
and  other  people  Indicate  to  me  that  if 
we  had  provided  for  undeclared  wars 
they  would  have  supported  it,  and 
that  the  military  conflict  was  a  re- 
quirement. 

I  will  be  delighted  to  support  the 
Senator  in  his  efforts  because  I  basi- 
cally feel  that  there  should  be  excep- 
tions. 

But  I  think  from  the  viewpoint  right 
now,  I  would  like  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rate and  would  like  to  have  a  vote  on  a 
military  conflict  which  Involves  some 
sustained  activity. 

There  may  be  Instances  which  might 
not  require  expenditure  of  money.  We 
could  have  Instances  where  the 
amendment  might  be  misused.  But  we 
have  tried  to  phrase  this  amendment 
in  such  a  way  to  prevent  Its  misuse. 
The  language  requires  the  United 
States  to  be  engaged  in  military  con- 
flict which  causes  an  imminent  and  se- 
rious military  threat  to  the  national 
security.  That  joint  resolution  must  go 
to  the  President.  It  Is  signed.  Then  it 
comes  back  and  we  go  through  a 
second  vote  on  the  waiver.  Bearing  In 
mind  the  War  Powers  Act,  I  think  that 
this  ts  directed  to  situations  where 
there  is  a  sustained  conflict  that  Justi- 


fies the  waiver  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  and  the  expenditure  of 
additional  funds. 

I  think  we  have  these  safeguards.  I 
will  support  the  Senator  in  his  efforts. 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so. 
But  from  a  viewpoint  of  this  amend- 
ment I  would  like  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rate and  have  this  one  voted  on  with- 
out the  other  aspect  which  does  not 
Involve  military  conflict. 
Mr.  H'ENTOS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  giving  consider- 
ation. If  it  suits  my  colleague  from 
Alabama,  to  offering  my  amendment 
In  the  second  degree  and  then,  of 
course,  he  would  get  the  first  vote  for 
tabling,  or  whatever,  and  without 
meaning  to  inconvenience  my  col- 
league, if  he  wished  me  not  to  do  that, 
I  would  offer  it  independently. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator's 
view  of  that. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to.  I  believe  under  the  parliamentary 
procedure,  if  he  files  a  second-degree 
amendment,  and  there  Is  a  motion  to 
table,  it  tables  both,  we  will  not  get  a 
separate  vote  on  it.  We  will  t>e  in- 
volved in  a  parliamentary  thicket 
there. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  Is 
In  a  situation  where  he  wants  to  do 
that.  I  would  think  that  the  better 
procedure  Is  to  let  us  go  ahead  and 
vote  on  this.  My  staff  has  worked  with 
the  Senator.  I  saw  a  day  or  so  ago  his 
langTiage  that  he  wanted  and  I  was 
under  the  Impression  that  he  was 
going  to  make  a  separate  amendment, 
in  which  I  told  my  staff  to  teU  the 
Senator's  staff  that  we  would  support 
the  Senator,  and  I  do. 

I  believe  the  Senator's  second-degree 
amendment  will  have  the  effect  of 
causing  us  to  lose.  The  motion  to  table 
the  Heflin  amendment  takes  down  the 
Denton  amendment  without  any  sepa- 
rate vote  on  it. 

Mr.  DENTON.  In  that  case,  Mr. 
President,  I  will  withhold  offering  my 
amencbnent  in  the  second  degree  to 
my  senior  colleague's  amendment,  but 
I  may  offer  an  amendment,  not  neces- 
sarily in  hopes  that  it  pass  but  In  the 
hope  that  perhaps  two  or  three  or 
four  other  Senators  may  come  a  little 
closer  or  that  I  may  learn  something 
more,  because  we  are  discussing  a  very 
Important  issue  here.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  said  we  could  fight  within 
the  budget  or  prepare  within  the 
budget.  That  is  fine,  except  that  if 
something  unexpected  occurs  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  in  the  way  of  a 
b\iildup  or  a  threat,  we  will  not  have 
budgeted  for  that.  We  will  not  know 
ahead  of  time.  We  cannot  dream  that 
up. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  do  what  we 
need  to  do  with  respect  to  the  threat 
when  and  if  It  occurs,  not  according  to 
our  desire  In  advance. 
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But  I  will  yield  the  floor  and  let  the 
vote  occur. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  think  It  is  better  that  we  take 
his  amendment  up.  If  we  need  to  take 
It  up.  separately,  because  I  think  his 
groes  a  little  further. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  the  issue 
here,  but  I  want  to  join  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  in  saying  that  Senator 
HxruN's  amendment  is  one  of  the  best 
drawn  amendments  that  I  have  seen. 
In  all  due  respect  to  aU  those  other 
fine  amendments  that  are  here  or 
going  to  be  here. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate,  both  in 
my  office  and  here,  and  I  am  just  very 
reluctant  to  put  this  type  of  criteria  of 
"Imminent,"  to  put  that  word  and 
these  phraslngs  actually  Into  the 
amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  or  to 
table  It,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  WUl  the  Senator  with- 
hold? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would  like  to  respond 
briefly.  To  the  Arguments  that  the  op- 
ponents to  my  amendment  have  made. 
I  believe  there  have  been  two  argu- 
ments. The  one  by  Senator  Simon  is 
that  there  is  provisions  for  transfer  of 
funds  within  the  Defense  Department. 
The  Korean  war  lasted  3  years.  The 
Vietnam  war  lasted  11  years.  Those 
transfers  might  help  in  the  first  fiscal 
year,  but  afterward  I  do  not  think  that 
is  an  answer. 

Senator  THxnucoND's  argument  was 
that  you  will  always  get  the  three- 
fifths  vote.  And  I  said.  "Well,  you 
know,  lawyers  sometimes  like  to 
narrow  the  issues  and  tell  a  jury  if  you 
believe  this,  you  vote  one  way,  and  if 
you  believe  that,  you  vote  one  way." 

So  It  would  appear  to  me  If  you 
would  say,  "All  right,  if  you  believe 
that  you  will  always  get  a  three-fifths 
vote,  then  you  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. But  if  you  believe  that  you  wiU 
not  in  the  future  always  get  a  three- 
fifths  vote,  then  you  vote  for  the 
amendment." 

I  say  that  is  not  the  real  issue  here 
as  we  deal  with  national  security.  The 
Issue  Is  this:  Is  there  a  question  in 
your  mind  that  you  will  always  get  a 
three-fifths  vote?  If  there  is  a  question 
In  yoxir  mind,  then  vote  for  the  Heflln 
amendment,  because  the  national  se- 
curity shotild  not  be  subject  to  a  ques- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  no 
question  In  your  mind  that  you  will 
always  get  a  three-fifths  vote,  then 
vote  against  the  Heflln  amendment. 
But  If  there  remains  in  the  back  of 
your  mind,  as  you  consider  your  patri- 
otism, any  question  whatsoever,  then 
vote  for  the  Heflln  amendment. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  no  two  Senators  I  have  more 
regard  for  than  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  from  Alabama.  Both  of  them 
played  leading  roles  in  attempting  to 
get  up  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget  in  the  past:  frank- 
ly, very  important  roles. 

But  we  are  talking  about  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  We  are  talking 
about  an  amendment  that  treats  ev- 
erything on  the  budget  across  the 
board  basically  equally,  except  de- 
fense. Because,  under  section  2,  it  says: 

The  Congress  may  waive  the  provisions  of 
this  article  for  any  fiscal  year  In  which  a 
declaration  of  war  Is  in  effect. 

Under  those  circumstances,  this 
amendment  becomes  ineffective  for 
that  particular  year  in  which  a  decla- 
ration of  war  is  in  effect. 

Now,  admittedly,  we  have  not  had 
many  declarations  of  war;  Euid,  admit- 
tedly, probably  because  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  ignored  in  times  past. 

But,  you  do  not  Just  have  to  have  a 
three-fifths  vote  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  military.  I  suggest  that  if 
there  is  a  genuine  national  state  of 
emergency,  I  cannot  Imagine  anybody 
In  either  body  not  doing  everything 
they  possibly  can  to  vote  to  help  our 
country.  I  do  not  think  a  three-fifths 
vote  will  be  very  difficult  to  get.  The 
fact  is.  we  do  not  face  these  circum- 
stances very  squarely  sometimes.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  that  is  going  to  be 
a  problem  and  it  highlights  the  issue 
like  never  before  and  it  does  so  in  a 
constitutional  way. 

Second,  if  we  do  not  want  to  get  a 
three-fifths  vote,  we  can  have  a  major- 
ity vote  to  help  the  military.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  raise  the  revenues  to  do 
so.  And  the  American  people  are  will- 
ing to  do  that  when  that  is  necessary. 
None  of  us  want  to  be  slaves,  none  of 
us  want  to  lose  our  freedoms,  none  of 
us  will  fall  to  stand  up  for  what  is 
right  for  this  country.  If  you  cannot 
get  a  three-fifths  vote,  then  certainly 
you  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  a  ma- 
jority vote  in  order  to  increase  taxes 
or  revenues  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
emergency. 

So  it  is  not  like  you  have  to  have  a 
three-fifths  vote,  which  I  believe  will 
not  be  too  difficult  to  get.  if  we  have  a 
genuine  state  of  national  emergency. 

Now,  I  have  to  admit  it  would  be 
wonderful  If  we  could  put  a  20-page 
document  In  the  Constutition— I  sup- 
pose in  the  eyes  of  some— that  Just 
outlines  every  little  contingency.  I  sup- 
pose, before  this  day  is  out,  at  least 
one  Senator  will  bring  an  amendment 
to  the  floor  to  try  to  exclude  Social  Se- 
curity, because  he  knows  that  that  is 
something  that  everybody  can  get  ex- 
cited about.  Nobody  wants  to  under- 
mine Social  Security.  Nobody  wants  It 
to  ever  fall.  E^rerybody  wants  us  to  live 
up  to  It.  But  I  am  sure,  before  the  end 
of  this  day,  one  of  our  colleagues  will 
bring  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 


tional amendment  to  exclude  Social 
Security  from  consideration  of  the 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Will  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  jrleld  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Prom  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  hearings  on  the  constitu- 
tional amendment,  when  the  adminis- 
tration testified.  I  do  not  recall— and 
please  correct  me  If  I  am  wrong— any 
Indication  from  the  administration  in 
support  of  any  additional  needs  for  na- 
tional security  that  are  not  already 
here.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  points  out 
a  very  cogent  point. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  just  think  the 
record  should  show  there  Is  not  any 
movement  here  by  our  military  estab- 
lishment now,  to  take  nothing  away 
from  our  good  colleagues  here  from 
Alabama  who  have  a  little  different 
opinion  about  our  national  security.  I 
do  not  question  their  intent  here.  But 
I  do  not  think  that,  from  an  executive 
ix>lnt  of  view,  that  has  ever  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  what  we  have  here 
is  satisfactory  with  the  administration. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  stated  It 
very  appropriately. 

Neither  do  I  take  anything  away 
from  the  intent  of  the  two  distin- 
guished Senators.  I  respect  what  they 
are  trying  to  do.  But  we  are  talking 
about  a  constitutional  amendment, 
not  a  substitute. 

The  reason  it  is  so  difficult  to  pass  a 
constitutional  amendment  Is  because 
the  Founding  Fathers  wanted  to  make 
It  that  way,  so  we  Just  do  not  have  a 
readily  amendable  basic  docimient  in 
this  land. 

Mr.  DENTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  comment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  did  caU,  through 
such  channels  as  I  could  avail  myself 
of,  this  morning,  after  many  calls  from 
my  staff,  according  to  them,  during 
the  past  4  or  5  working  days.  I  did  not 
get  an  endorsement,  nor  did  I  get  a 
denial,  a  disagreement  with  this  from 
anyone  In  the  administration.  They 
did  not  give  me  a  position. 

But  to  say  "the  Military  Establish- 
ment" Is  to  beg  the  question.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  MlUtaJr  Establishment 
would  think,  but  I  imagine  they  would 
be  very  much  in  favor  of  what  I  am 
proposing. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  in  my  reference  to  the  Military 
Elstablishment.  I  meant  the  Defense 
Department,  from  the  Secretary  on 
down,  did  not  testify  In  support  of 
anything  other  than  what  is  here.  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  all  the  military 
out  there  would  support  It,  because  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Mr.  DENTON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Utah  will  permit  me.  I  see  In  what  he 


has  said— I  ask  his  deference  to  make 
this  comment— with  regard  to  a  major- 
ity to  pass  the  appropriations  neces- 
sary, my  fear,  as  I  have  expressed  In 
previous  debates.  Is  that  somebody  is 
going  to  come  up  with  something 
about  Social  Security  or  another  non- 
defense  issue  when  Congress  is  at- 
tempting to  pass  the  necessary  defense 
appropriations— I  have  never  seen  an 
appropriations  process  that  was  very 
prompt.  And  a  response  to  a  defense 
need  could  be  one  requiring  prompt- 
ness, and  therein  lies  my  reservation 
about  that. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Well,  If  there  was  a  se- 
rious military  threat  to  national  secu- 
rity. I  have  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
the  Congress  will  act  one  way  or  the 
other.  You  either  have  to  have  a 
three-fifths  vote  which  everything  else 
in  the  budget  has  to  have— it  is  only 
fair  to  treat  everything  in  the  budget 
the  same  way— or  you  can  increase 
revenues  through  a  majority  vote.  It  is 
not  like  you  do  not  have  a  majority 
vote  or  you  do  not  have  any  possibility 
of  doing  anything  by  majority  vote. 

I  agree,  a  balanced  budget  may  not 
always  be  appropriate.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  both  the  wartime  waiver  In 
section  2.  as  well  as  the  three-fifths 
exemption  In  section  1. 

I  do  not  see  the  purpose,  however.  In 
adding  another  exception  whether  it  is 
the  form  of  "national  emergency," 
"imminent  threat  to  national  securi- 
ty." or  because  of  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment. If  any  of  these  circum- 
stances genuinely  warrant  the  deficit, 
I  would  think  a  three-fifths  vote 
would  not  prevent  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle. If  it  did.  It  would  suggest  that 
the  national  emergency  was  not  as 
well  accepted  as  some  may  have  sug- 
gested. In  other  words,  the  present 
language  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225  contains  an  exception  for  each  of 
these  circumstances.  It  simply  defines 
the  emergency,  or  threat  to  security, 
or  whatever,  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of 
Congress,  by  a  majority  vote,  to  In- 
crease revenues  or  we  could  set  up  a 
contingency  fund  to  take  care  of  these 
problems  which  Is  probably  one  of  the 
best  things  we  could  do. 

I  further  remind  my  colleagues  that, 
even  if  a  deficit  were  unavailable  for 
some  Important  spending  program,  the 
present  amendment  would  allow  taxes 
to  be  Increased  to  pay  for  such  a  pro- 
gram by  a  majority  vote.  I  made  that 
point  over  and  over. 

The  major  problem  again  that  I  per- 
sonally have  with  the  amendment  is 
one  of  definition.  I  believe  that  it 
would  seriously  undermine  this  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  place  in  it  a 
general  term  of  exception  that  could 
be  employed  \irtually  without  stand- 
ings. That  is  the  last  way  In  my  opin- 
ion to  Impose  a  genuine  restraint  upon 
Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  present  amend- 
ment addresses  this  issue  properly.  If 


three-fifths  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  not  persuaded  that  some  un- 
usual circumstance  requires  the 
budget  deficit  then  It  shall  be  permis- 
sible. Otherwise,  I  am  comfortable 
with  the  present  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment being  Imposed  upon  Congress. 
There  is  a  difference  In  my  view  be- 
tween recognizing  that  an  amendment 
of  this  sort  has  to  be  flexible  and  be- 
tween writing  in  a  loophole  that  virtu- 
ally consiunes  the  general  rule  of  the 
amendment. 

I  would  also  make  note  of  the  fact 
that  this  country  has  lived  under  the 
terms  of  one  national  emergency  after 
another  for  most  of  the  post-World 
War  II  period. 

I  believe,  for  example,  that  the  na- 
tional emergency  represented  by  the 
Korean  war  lasted  nearly  a  decade 
after  the  so-called  antlvet  war. 

This  amendment  poses  a  difficult 
question.  What  kind  of  military  emer- 
gency does  this  Intend  to  cover  which 
would  not  be  perceived  by  the  Con- 
gress or  any  Member  of  Congress  as 
sufficiently  threatening  to  invoke 
three-fifths  waiver  in  section  1?  If  we 
are  at  war,  section  2  waives  the  provi- 
sions for  a  balanced  budget.  If  we  are 
in  a  serious  emergency,  three-fifths  of 
Congress  will  certainly  perceive  the 
threat. 

What  kind  of  crisis  then  falls  be- 
tween these  two  categories  that  this 
amendment  Intends  to  cover?  Does  it 
Include  Grenada,  or  the  Lebanese 
Marine  barracks  disaster,  or  the 
unrest  In  the  Philippines  or  Nicara- 
gua? If  so.  such  crises  are  underway 
nearly  every  day  of  every  year. 

What  we  do  not  want  Is  to  have 
those  who  are  enemies  of  balanced 
budgets  using  this  as  an  excuse  and  as 
a  loophole  to  be  able  to  unbalance  the 
budget  anytime  they  want  to,  and 
have  business  as  usual,  which  Is  what 
we  have  had  for  26  of  the  last  27  years 
during  which  time  we  failed  to  balance 
the  budget  of  this  country. 

This  amendment  has  been  carefully 
written  and  carefully  drafted.  It  Is  a 
consensus  amendment,  bipartisan 
amendment,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  White  House  supports  it  as  it  Is. 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  supports  it  as  it  is.  They  do  not 
want  changes.  I'hey  do  it  because  it  Is 
bipartisan,  because  it  does  have  a  con- 
sensus, because  there  have  been  Just 
thousands  and  thousands  of  hours  put 
Into  trying  to  bring  together  the  coali- 
tion that  makes  this  amendment  possi- 
ble to  even  come  to  the  floor. 

Kfr.  DENTON.  Will  the  Senator 
kindly  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  that  the  deflcit  Is  being  laid  at 
the  feet  of  the  defense  spending  for 
meeting  emergencies. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  Is  not  the  case— not  from 
this  Senator.  I  am  saying  that  I  realize 


under  John  P.  Kennedy  50  percent  of 
the  budget  went  for  the  military. 
When  Reagan  became  President,  we 
were  down  to  23  percent.  Now  it  is  up 
to  26  percent.  If  he  gets  what  he  wants 
this  year,  it  might  go  to  28.  But  that  is 
still  20  percentage  points  less. 

Mr.  DENTON.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  spending  program  has  gone 
up  like  that. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  defense  spending 
has  gone  way  up  while  military  has 
gone  way  down.  But  still  that  does  not 
justify,  other  than  the  section  we  have 
provided,  treating  the  military  any  dif- 
ferently from  anybody  else  on  this 
budget.  It  does  not  justify  having  an 
exception  for  Social  Security.  There 
are  savings  that  can  be  made  there  as 
well,  and  still  give  justice  to  the  poor, 
the  weak,  and  the  elderly  who  need 
the  help  of  Social  Security. 

We  should  have  everything  In  the 
budget  looked  at  pursuant  to  this 
amendment,  and  nothing  should  really 
be  excepted  including  the  military. 
There  are  enough  flexible  ways  of  get- 
ting around  this  problem  within  this 
amendment  that  we  do  not  need  to 
add  another  amendment  to  allow  any- 
body to  raise  this  issue  anytime  they 
want  to,  to  make  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  once  it  is  adopted  Into  the 
Constitution  basically  a  nonentity. 

Mr.  DENTON,  One  other  question. 
The  Senator  understands  that  my  res- 
ervation is  not  based  upon  the  logic  of 
what  he  is  saying.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  timing.  I  could  not  foresee  the 
probability  that  an  agreement  about 
an  appropriations  bill  with  all  that 
normally  goes  into  that  will  necessari- 
ly be  as  speedy  as  it  should  be  to 
permit  the  expenditure  of  money. 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  do  not  need  an  appropriations  bUL 
We  could  have  a  joint  resolution  be- 
tween both  Houses  of  Congress  passed 
in  5  minutes  in  each  body. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  OORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  form  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
concern  which  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  from  Alal<ama  expressed, 
which  Is  evident  In  this  amendment  to 
the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, is  one  which  is  very  difficult  for 
this  Senator  who  Is  an  opponent  of 
the  entire  idea  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution to  deal  with. 

I  am  slightly  Inclined  to  vote  In 
favor  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
Alabama.  But  I  believe  they  would  be 
better  advised  to  deal  with  this  con- 
cern by  opposing  the  entire  proposi- 
tion that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  should  be  amended  in 
this  fashion.  I  say  that  starting  my  ar- 
gument by  reading  the  Preamble  to 
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the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  reads: 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States.  In 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice.  Insiire  domestic  Tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Bless- 
ings of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posteri- 
ty, do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Senators  from  Alabama  feel 
that  one  of  those  purposes,  "to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,"  should 
be  an  exception  to  this  proposal  to  in- 
clude a  certain  fiscal  policy  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 
that  even  in  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  providing  for  the  common 
defense  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
supermajority  which  Is  at  the  heart  of 
this  constitutional  amendment.  Evi- 
dently, however,  the  importance  of 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  jus- 
tice, the  insurance  of  domestic  tran- 
quility, the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare  and  securing  the  blessings  of 
liberty  are  not  so  Important  as  is  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense.  And, 
therefore,  moneys  for  those  purposes, 
a  perfect  union,  justice,  tranquility, 
general  welfare  can  appropriately  be 
subjected  to  this  greater  fiscal  disci- 
pline. 

I  believe  that  the  correct  answer  to 
the  dilemma  facing  the  two  Seiuitors 
from  Alabama  is  not  somehow  or  an- 
other to  prefer  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Constitution  to  all  other  purposes 
of  the  Constitution,  but  simply  not  to 
pass  a  new  element  to  the  Constitu- 
tion on  this  subject  at  all. 

Last  Friday  I  stated  that  my  ex- 
tended debate  over  this  subject  with 
the  disting\iished  Senator  from  Utah 
in  1982  marked  one  of  the  high  points 
of  my  career  in  the  UJS.  Senate.  I  have 
since  looked  back  at  the  notes  of  that 
debate  and,  of  course,  I  am  first  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for 
this  purpose  proposed  in  1982  was 
somewhat  different  from  the  version 
which  is  proposed  here  in  1986.  That 
in  and  of  itself  may  illustrate  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  is  not  the  place 
with  which  to  deal  with  problems  of 
fiscal  policy. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  which  I  di- 
rected at  that  proposal  are  no  longer 
relevant,  though  others  have  taken 
their  place. 

A  stmmiary  of  my  own  argument  in 
1982,  however.  Mr.  President,  was  that 
it  was  clearly  premature  to  deal  with 
these  fiscal  questions— with  the 
demand  for  a  balanced  budget— in  the 
form  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
rather  than  in  the  form  of  a  statute: 
that  we  should  first  see  whether  or 
not  this  goal  could  be  reached  statuto- 
rily before  we  seriously  considered 
changing  the  fimdamental  law  of  our 
land. 

Since  1982.  of  course,  we  have  done 
Just  that.  Last  November  we  passed 


the  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  Bal- 
anced Budget  Act  of  1985.  We  passed 
it  only  after  extended  debate:  only 
after  a  multitude  of  changes  were 
made  in  the  original  form  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs,  and  only  after  we 
had  set  out  in  detail,  in  detail  which 
occupies  in  excess  of  100  pages,  the 
exact  way  in  which  we  were  to  ap- 
proach a  balanced  budget  over  a  5- 
year  period. 

And  yet,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
debate  over  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion, which  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  we  are 
again  on  the  floor  attempting  to  place 
something  like  the  policy  Included  in 
that  bill  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

If  it  was  even  remotely  premature  to 
deal  with  the  issue  as  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  1982,  it  is  clearly  so  in 
1986. 

There  will  be  one  of  two  results  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  I  hope  and 
I  believe,  as  a  result  of  that  intelligent 
statutory  approach  to  this  challenge, 
it  will  be  that  we  will  in  fact  balance 
the  budget  by  1991  because  of  the  In- 
tense discipline  which  it  imposes  on 
our  fiscal  maintaining  debates  and  be- 
cause of  the  incentives  it  gives  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  operate 
responsibly. 

If  I  am  correct,  if  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  worics.  it  is  clear  we  do  not 
need  a  constitutional  amendment  on 
the  subject  at  all;  that  we  in  fact  can 
meet  these  responsibilities  at  least 
under  present  circumstances  through 
the  form  of  a  statute.  Certainly,  we 
should  always  abide  by  the  proposition 
that  we  should  solve  a  problem  in  the 
least  intrusive  possible  fashion.  If  a 
problem  can  be  adequately  solved 
through  regulation,  it  should  be  solved 
through  regulation.  If  it  requires  a 
statute,  we  should  pass  a  statute.  But 
only  if  no  other  method  avails  should 
we  even  consider  changing  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

The  second  alternative,  of  course.  Is 
that  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  will 
fall.  Well,  if  it  does,  why  will  it  faU?  I 
submit.  Mr.  President,  it  will  fail  if, 
and  only  if,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  decide  that  a  balanced  budget  is 
not  a  particularly  high  priority;  that 
what  they  have  seen  in  the  last  few 
years  as  being  vitally  important  is  not 
as  important  as  many  other  priorities 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have. 

It  is  in  that  respect,  of  course.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  think  that  this  whole 
approach  is  most  greatly  flawed. 

The  proponents  of  this  constitution- 
al amendment  piuiTort  to  decide  not 
only  for  this  Congress  and.  for  that 
matter,  for  Congresses  through  1991. 
what  a  valid  fiscal  policy  for  the 
United  States  should  be;  they  purport 
to  make  that  decision  for  the  year 
2000,  for  the  year  2010.  for  the  year 


2050,  and  for  the  tricentennial  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  2076. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  none  of 
us  can  see  that  far  in  the  future.  To 
make  decisions  of  this  nature  and  to 
enshrine  them  in  the  Constitution,  in 
my  view,  lii.  President,  is  the  height 
of  arrogance.  We  have  enough  prob- 
lems facing  us  today  which  we  need  to 
solve  without  attempting  to  set  fiscal 
policies  for  the  next  century. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear 
to  me,  as  it  did  in  1982,  that  this 
amendment  is  flawed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  method  by  which  it  will 
operate.  I  had  an  interesting  discus- 
sion with  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Illinois  and  Utah  on  last  Friday 
on  that  subject. 

I  submit  more  firmly  than  ever  that 
the  phrases  "receipts"  and  "outlays" 
are  words  of  art  and  even  the  authors 
of  this  constitutional  amendment 
cannot  anticipate  how  they  will  be  in- 
terpreted in  the  future. 

The  distiguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  proposes  a 
one-word  addition  to  this  constitution- 
al amendment  by  putting  the  word 
"total"  in  the  phrase  "receipts  and 
outlays,"  as  if  that  would  make  the 
term  more  precise. 

There  is  no  way  in  the  world  that 
that  will  make  it  more  precise  or  that 
it  can  be  made  more  precise. 

What,  for  example,  Mr.  President, 
do  the  sponsors  say  to  the  proposition 
that  in  order  to  get  around  some  of 
the  strictures  of  this  proposal  the 
Congress  might  sell  the  space  shuttle 
or  a  courthouse  or  a  national  forest 
and  lease  it  back  for  use  by  the  United 
States?  Presimiably  the  receipts  from 
that  sale  would  be  receipts  and  only 
the  lease  payments  outlays.  So  we 
would  be  borrowing  against  the  future 
with  as  great  a  reality  under  those  cir- 
cumstances as  we  do  at  the  present 
time  when  we  call  borrowing  borrow- 
ing. 

The  imaginations  of  our  predeces- 
sors and  of  our  contemporaries  here 
certainly  will  not  exceed  the  fertility 
of  the  imaginations  of  our  successors 
in  finding  ways  around  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  when  it  appears  im- 
perative for  them  to  do  so. 

We  simply  are  faced  with  a  sltuta- 
tion,  Mr.  President,  in  which  we 
should  let  well  enough  alone.  This 
Congress  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  the  passage  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  We  have  at  least  started 
down  the  road  toward  a  balanced 
budget  and  toward  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. We  should  not  er>shrine  that  kind 
of  policy  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  at  the  very  least  until 
we  leam  what  the  consequences  of  fol- 
lowing that  roadway  to  its  ultimate 
goal  are,  in  fact. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  has  assured  me  this  year,  as  he 
did  in  1982,  that  the  interference  by 


the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
fiscal  process  resulting  from  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  be  infre- 
quent and  minimal. 

I  wish  I  could  accept  that  assurance 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah.  I  have  few  examples,  if  any,  of 
Instances  in  which  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  been  asked  to  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  in  which 
their  Interferences  have  been  few  and 
have  been  minim«.i  i  submit  that  that 
interference  will  be  frequent  and  in- 
trusive: that  the  losing  side  on  every 
vote  on  fiscal  policy  In  the  Congresses 
of  the  future  will,  as  did  the  oppo- 
nents of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
immediately  adjourn  across  the  street 
to  the  closest  U.S.  district  court  and 
challenge  their  majoritarian  col- 
leagues for  having  violated  this  consti- 
tutional provision. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  somewhat 
unlike  the  propcsal  in  1982,  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  seems  to  me  to 
fly  under  a  false  flag.  It  is  not  really  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  at  all.  It 
is  a  supermajority  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  went  to  great  pains 
to  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  just  a 
few  moments  ago  how  easy  it  will  be 
to  imbalance  the  budget  pursuant  to 
this  amendment  when  we  are  faced 
with  a  national  security  emergency.  It 
will  be  almost  automatic,  he  said.  It 
would  take  5  minutes  to  pass  a  joint 
resolution  through  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress. 

In  that  respect,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah  is  absolutely 
and  totally  correct.  All  we  have  done  is 
to  distort  the  relationship  between 
spending  and  taxes  by  requiring  cer- 
tain spending  decisions  to  require  a 
three-fifths  vote  and  certain  taxing  de- 
cisions to  require  only  a  constitutional 
majority  vote. 

What  we  will  do,  should  we  pass  this 
constitutional  amendment,  is  to  put  an 
Immensely  potent  weapon  into  the 
hands  of  a  handful  of  Members  of  this 
body  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—9  Senators,  in  fact,  since  it  takes 
51  to  have  a  majority  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Senate  suid  would  require 
60  to  unbalance  the  budget  pursuant 
to  this  amendment. 

Do  not  think  that  those  last  nine 
votes,  when  a  majority  desires  to  un- 
balance the  budget,  are  not  going  to 
have  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  leverage 
and  a  tremendous  amount  of  trading 
stock.  Do  not  think  when  the  budget 
becomes  unbalanced  pursuant  to  this 
proposed  rule  that  it  is  not  going  to  be 
much  worse  than  it  is  right  now,  be- 
cause each  of  those  nine  Senators  will 
demand  his  or  her  pound  of  flesh,  his 
or  her  appropriation,  his  or  her  share 
of  that  unbalanced  budget. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ul- 
timate impact  of  panlng  this  kind  of 
constitutional  amendment  may  be  to 
make  our  budgets  unbalanced  by  a 


greater  degree  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time  rather  than  a  lesser 
degree,  because  more  people  will  have 
to  come  together,  more  Members  will 
have  to  be  satisfied  before  such  a 
measure  can  in  effect  be  passed. 

It  seems  to  me  in  summary,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  proposal  is  very 
bad  policy,  that  it  will  not  succeed  In 
reaching  its  goal  nearly  as  well  as 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  can,  and 
that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
two  Senators  from  Alabama  illustrates 
just  exactly  what  the  problem  is.  They 
fear  that  it  may  be  too  difficult,  pursu- 
ant to  this  constitutional  amendment, 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
may  be  right.  But  if  it  Is,  it  is  then  too 
difficult  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  or  to  Insure  the  domestic  tran- 
quility of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  engage  in  any  of  the 
other  pxirposes  of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Senator 
from  Utah  is  right,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult at  all  to  deal  with  the  common  de- 
fense, even  though  it  requires  a  three- 
fifths  majority  and,  by  the  same 
token,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  unbal- 
ance the  budget  for  other  purposes, 

either^ 

Mr.  HEPUN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Denton  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  my 

amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  one  brief  remark  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  GoRTOif],  I  think  he  points 
out  the  other  aspects  of  the  preamble 
of  the  Constitution— to  establish  jus- 
tice, insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty.  None  of  those  can 
be  accomplished  under  our  democratic 
form  of  government  unless  we  defend 
the  Nation  against  our  enemies. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  providing  for 
the  common  defense  has  priority. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  my  amendment. 

The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    THX7RMOND    addressed    the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  commend  the  able  Senators 
from  Alabama  for  their  dedication, 
their  patriotism,  and  for  all  they  are 
doing  to  try  to  keep  the  country  with 
a  strong  defense.  I  do  want  to  say  this: 
We  spend  about  $300  billion  a  year  to 
keep  a  strong  defense  and  this  is  suffi- 
cient to  allow  us  to  respond  to  any  ini- 


tial emergency,  an  initial  emergency 
up  to  60  days.  We  have  time  then  to 
provide  more  funds.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  that  I  know  of  has 
Congress  ever  failed  to  provide  ftmds 
In  case  of  an  emergency,  In  case  of 
conflict,  in  case  of  war.  I  just  do  not 
think  any  Congress  will  In  the  future. 
If  we  are  in  a  conflict,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  Congress  will 
provide  the  ftmds. 

That  Is  what  we  spend  all  this 
money  for  now.  to  keep  this  country 
prepared  and  we  take  care  of  any  ini- 
tial assault  that  may  come  and  re- 
spond to  it  and  we  will  have  time  to  do 
It. 

The  funds  can  be  provided  then.  If 
necessary,  by  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress. They  can  provide  more  fimds. 

We  do  not  think  this  amendment  is 
necessary,  we  think  it  will  encumber 
the  Constitution.  It  Is  a  lot  of  words 
that  are  not  necessary  here.  We  have  a 
simple,  straightforward  amendment 
that  we  think  ought  to  be  adopted. 
That  is  the  reason  we  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  motion  to  lay  the  amendment  on 
the  table.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
,     The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  on  the  table.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grasslet).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  52. 
nays  48— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  SI  Let-1  -:*' 
YEAS-62 


Abdnor 

Hau-.h 

Packwood 

Annftrong 

Hatfield 

PreMler 

Boachwta 

Hawklna 

ProKmlre 

BunUek 

Hecht 

Roth 

ChUM 

Helms 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Holllngs 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Slmiaon 

Danforth 

Kiwbaum 

Specter 

DeCondnl 

KMten 

StaTford 

Dixon 

Lasalt 

Symmi 

Dole 

Thurmond 

Domenld 

Lugar 

Trlble 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Warner 

Ea«t 

McConneU 

Welcfcer 

Oani 

Metsenbaum 

Wilson 

Orvnin 

Moynlhan 

Zortnsky 

OraMley 

MurkowUl 

Hart 

NIckle* 
NAY8-48 

Andrewi 

Denton 

Belns 

Baucui 

Dodd 

Inoujre 

Benuen 

Evleton 

Johnston 

BIden 

Evans 

Kennedy 

Blngaman 

Eson 

Kerry 

Boren 

Ford 

Lautenberg 

BrMiley 

Olenn 

Leahy 

Bumpen 

Ooldwater 

Levin 

Byrd 

Oore 

Mathiai 

Chafee 

Oorton 

Cohen 

Harkln 

MatUngly 

Hellln 

Meleber 

UMI 


4412 

MttcbeU 
Nunn 
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Quajrle  Smmt 

Riecl*  Stennli 

RoekefeDer  Stevena 

SkrtMBW  Wallop 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as 
if  in  morning  business  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Bfr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  for  how 
long  a  period  of  time? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  s&id  3  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 


COCAINE— ITS  IMPACT  ON  OUR 
CHILDREN  AND  CRIME 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
cover  story  of  the  current  issue  of 
Newsweek  magazine  is  devoted  to 
"Kids  and  Cocaine"  and  reveals  to  a 
public  that  at  times  seems  apathetic 
and  indifferent  "the  plain  fact  is  that 
cocaine  abuse  is  the  fastest  growing 
drug  problem  in  America  for  adults 
and  school-age  children  alike."  To 
make  matters  worse,  cocaine  is  now 
being  sold  and  used  in  an  "especially 
destructive  new  form"  known  on  the 
street  as  "crack"  or  "rock."  Crack  is 
smoked  and  the  resuJting  intoxication 
is,  according  to  the  Newsweek  re- 
search, "far  more  intense  than  snorted 
cocaine— much  quicker,  much  more  eu- 
phoric, and  much,  much  more  addict- 
ive." A  specialist  at  Fair  Oaks  Hospital 
in  Summit,  NJ,  Arnold  Washton.  is 
quoted  as  follows: 

Crack  la  almost  instantaneous  addiction, 
whereas  If  you  snort  coke  it  can  take  2  to  5 
years  before  addiction  sets  in.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  recreational  use  of  crack. 
It  is  the  moet  addictive  drug  known  to  man 
right  now. 

The  implications  of  this  new  drug 
technique  to  public  health,  society, 
law  enforcement,  and  the  economy  are 
menacing.  The  impact  on  the  economy 
from  drugs  already  is  disastrous. 
When  I  first  addressed  the  subject  of 
"Drugs  and  Productivity"  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  July  29,  1983  and 
"Drugs  in  the  Workplace"  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1983,  a  study  by  the  Research 
Triangle  Institute  of  North  Carolina 
indicated  that  the  cost  of  drug  abuse 
to  the  American  economy  was  nearly 
$36  billion,  including  $16.6  billion  in 
lost  productivity  alone.  In  a  study  re- 
leased by  Research  Triangle  in  1984 
the  total  had  risen  to  $47  billion. 

Whatever  the  crime  statistics  are  in 
a  given  year— whether  they  are  up  or 


down  In  certain  categories— there  is  an 
undeniable  link  between  crime  and 
drug  addiction.  An  addict  uses  all  the 
resources  he  or  she  can  muster  legiti- 
mately, then  turns  to  crime  as  a  means 
of  financing  a  costly  drug  habit.  It  is 
also  a  well-documented  fact  that 
people  under  the  influence  of  drugs 
tend  to  relax  their  moral  and  ethical 
standards.  That  leads  them  down  the 
road  to  temptations  and  criminal  be- 
havior that  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  might  not  be  encountered. 

Sociologists  point  out  another  causal 
relationship  between  criminal  behav- 
ior and  drugs.  Drugs  are  part  of  a  con- 
temporary, trendy  lifestyle  which 
sometimes  leads  to  crime,  and  in 
which  the  commission  of  a  crime  itself 
is  a  tremendous  high. 

Studies  of  drug  use  and  its  relation- 
ship to  crime  reveal  some  interesting 
things.  One  study  of  Federal  prisoners 
disclosed  that  one-third  of  them  were 
drug  addicts.  Up  to  40  percent  report- 
ed using  heroin  prior  to  imprisonment, 
and  an  even  larger  percentage  report- 
ed using  other  illicit  drugs.  In  a  study 
conducted  at  a  New  York  drug  center, 
involving  38  people,  every  person  had 
committed  criminal  acts.  Twenty-six 
addicts  were  responsible,  on  a  dally 
basis,  for  22  crimes.  In  a  California 
prison,  regular  users  of  heroin  admit- 
ted they  had  committed  an  average  of 
177  property  crimes  a  year,  compared 
with  an  average  of  just  over  20  for 
nondrug  offenders.  In  Michigan,  daily 
heroin  users  committed  103  property 
crimes  a  year,  versus  41  for  nondrug 
offenders.  In  Texas,  addicts  admitted 
180  property  crimes,  versus  23  for  non- 
drug  offenders. 

The  contrasting  rates  for  theft  fur- 
ther strengthen  the  evidence  of  a  link 
between  drug  use  and  crime.  In  Texas, 
crimes  of  theft  ran  15  times  higher 
among  drug  users  than  nonusers.  In 
Michigan,  theft  crimes  were  4  times 
higher,  and  10  times  higher  in  Califor- 
nia, among  offenders  with  a  drug 
habit  than  among  persons  who  were 
drug  free. 

If  there  is  still  doubt,  let  me  cite  the 
findings  of  one  more  study,  conducted 
by  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  involving  243  Baltimore  ad- 
dicts. They  averaged  248  days  of  crime 
a  year  for  the  entire  group.  Nearly  10 
percent  of  the  group  committed  one  or 
more  crimes  every  single  day  of  the 
year.  Over  a  2-year  period,  these  243 
heroin  addicts  committed  over  500.000 
crimes. 

We  have  noted  crime  against  proper- 
ty, which  involves  breaking  and  enter- 
ing, auto  theft,  arson,  forgery,  coun- 
terfeiting, passing  worthless  checks, 
misuse  of  credit  cards,  buying  and  sell- 
ing stolen  property,  and  vandalism. 
And  we  have  talked  about  theft,  rang- 
ing from  armed  robbery  to  purse 
snatching  and  confidence  games.  But 
what  of  other  kinds  of  criminal  behav- 
ior homicide,  manslaughter,  rape,  as- 


sault, and  child  molestation?  What  of 
prostitution  and  pornography,  of  of- 
fenses against  the  family,  violence,  dis- 
orderly conduct,  and  vagrancy? 

What  of  monetary  costs  to  society 
beyond  what  the  victims  of  crime 
suffer  directly?  The  cost  of  drug-relat- 
ed crime  is  more  than  $5  billion  a  year 
for  courts,  police,  and  prisons.  More 
than  $1.6  billion  Is  spent  annually  on 
alarm  systems.  locks,  and  other  protec- 
tive measures.  Property  valued  at 
more  than  $110  million  is  destroyed  or 
damaged  during  criminal  acts. 

There  is  no  way  to  fix  the  cost  in 
human  terms  to  families  whose  lives 
are  disrupted  by  drug  addiction.  Inva- 
sion of  a  home  by  dnig-crazed  strang- 
ers must  be  one  of  the  most  frighten- 
ing of  human  encounters.  The  addic- 
tion of  a  family  member  who  first  mis- 
treats and  brutalizes  his  loved  ones, 
denies  them  of  essentials  in  order  to 
feed  his  habit,  and  then  turns  to  crime 
for  money  to  buy  drugs,  is  a  shattering 
experience. 

The  Nation's  youth,  ever  eager  to 
chalk  up  new  experiences  and  sample 
the  fruits  of  life,  are  especiaUy  vulner- 
able. They  experiment  with  drugs  be- 
cause of  one  simple  fact:  the  drugs  are 
there.  It's  a  logical  extension  of  why 
the  explorer  climbs  the  mountain:  be- 
cause it  is  there.  Beyond  experimenta- 
tion, there  is  addiction.  Beyond  addic- 
tion, there  is  crime.  There  can  be  no 
serious  doubt  about  a  cause/effect  re- 
lationship between  crime  and  drugs. 
They  go  hand  in  hand.  To  make  a  seri- 
ous reduction  in  the  incidence  of 
crime,  we  must  first  deal  striking 
blows  to  the  international  drug  traffic 
and  we  must  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  reduce  the  attraction  of 
our  citizenry,  both  the  young  and  the 
mature,  to  drugs. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  June  17,  1971,  stated  that 
the  drug  abuse  problem  in  the  United 
States  has  reached  the  dimension  of 
"a  national  emergency."  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  description  is  Just  as  accurate 
today  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Nixon  used  it 
15  years  ago.  In  fact,  the  situation  is 
much  worse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  stories  on  drugs  and  chil- 
dren, from  Newsweek  magazine,  and 
on  drugs  in  the  workplace,  from  Time 
magazine,  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stories 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

[From  Time,  Mar.  17, 1986] 
Battlhto  thx  Ehimt  Witrih 
The  night  shift  at  the  General  Motors 

plant  In  Wentzvllle,  Mo.,  was  busy  putting 
together  Bulck  Park  Avenues  and  Oldsmo- 
bUe  Regency  98s  when  ten  policemen  quiet- 
ly entered  the  factory.  Making  their  way 
along  the  assembly  line,  the  offices  clapped 
handcuffs  on  twelve  workers.  They  had  al- 
legedly sold  cocaine,  hashish,  marijuana  and 
ISD  with  an  estimated  street  value  of 
$350,000  to  two  young  undercover  agents 


who  had  been  hired  by  OM  to  pom  aa  as- 

aembly-Une  workers. 

Alarmed  by  reports  of  widespread  drug 
and  alcohol  use  at  its  Laughlin,  Nev.,  gener- 
ating station,  the  Southern  California 
Edlion  Co.  organized  its  own  raid.  Corporate 
managers  and  security  officers  cut  the  per- 
sonal padlocks  off  400  employee  lockers  to 
rummage  through  the  contents.  They 
searched  cars  in  the  parking  lot  and  even 
frisked  a  few  workers.  Seven  employees 
were  fired  for  possessing  drugs  or  alcohol  at 
work  in  violation  of  company  rules. 

Twenty  Unocal  employees  were  startled 
when  company  cars  and  vans  converged  on 
their  remote  oil-pumping  station  In  Plru, 
Calif.,  and  discharged  a  cordon  of  private  se- 
curity officers  and  drug-sniffing  dogs  to 
search  the  grounds.  No  drugs  were  found, 
but  six  workers  were  later  suspended  when 
urine  tests  demanded  by  the  company 
showed  traces  of  marijuana.  The  six  were 
retnsUted  only  after  they  agreed  to  submit 
to  urinalysis  regularly  in  the  future. 

In  the  old  days,  an  ollworker  might  have 
decked  his  boss  for  asking  him  to  supply  a 
urine  sample,  and  workplace  raids  by  com- 
pany vigilantes,  let  alone  police,  would  have 
been  unthinkable.  But  In  the  old  days.  It 
was  rare  for  someone  to  come  to  work 
stoned  on  drugs  or  for  managers  to  have  to 
worry  about  cokeheads  In  the  office.  Not 
anymore,  and  not  Just  In  Isolated  Instances 
either.  Illegal  drugs  have  become  so  perva- 
sive In  the  U.S.  workplace  that  they  are 
used  In  almost  every  Industry,  the  dally 
companions  of  blue-  and  white-collar  work- 
ers alike.  Their  presence  on  the  Job  is  sap- 
ping the  energy,  honesty  and  reliability  of 
the  American  labor  force  even  as  competi- 
tion from  foreign  companies  is  growing  ever 
tougher. 

Now  XJJ8.  employers  have  decided  to  strike 
back  at  the  drug  plague.  In  high-rise  office 
towers  and  sprawling  factory  complexes,  in 
buatUng  retail  stores  and  remote  ware- 
houses, companies  are  cracking  down  on 
workers  who  get  high  on  the  Job.  Supervi- 
sors are  watching  closely  for  tell-tale  signs 
and  confronting  workers  who  seem  im- 
paired. Employees  caught  with  drugs  are 
often  fired  on  the  spot,  and  suspected  users 
are  urged  to  enter  rehabilitation  clinics. 
Hundreds  of  companies  are  setting  up  pro- 
grams to  comoat  drugs,  providing  psychiat- 
ric counseling  for  employees,  resorting  to 
urinalysis  to  Identify  users,  and  in  a  few 
cases  going  so  far  as  to  Install  hidden  video 
cameras  or  hire  undercover  agents. 

A  measure  of  the  Inroads  drugs  have  made 
on  the  U.8.  workplace  came  last  week  when 
the  President's  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  asking 
■11  VS.  companies  to  test  their  employees 
for  drug  use.  In  an  initial  report  baaed  on  a 
33-month  study,  the  commiaaion  alio  urged 
the  Oovemment  not  only  to  test  its  own 
workers  but  to  withhold  federal  contracts 
from  private  firms  that  refuse  to  do  the 
same.  "Drug  trafficking  Is  the  most  serious 
organized-crime  problem  in  the  world 
today,"  said  the  commlaslon,  which  argued 
that  the  Oovemment  and  private  companies 
can  play  a  vital  role  in  curbing  demand  for 
drugs. 

The  recommendations  immediately  stirred 
a  fire  storm  of  controveny.  Said  Represent- 
ative Peter  Rodlno,  a  New  Jersey  Democrat 
who  chairs  the  House  Judiciary  Committee: 
"Wboleaale  testing  is  unwarranted  and 
raises  aerloui  dvll  liberty  eonoems."  Agreed 
Demoeratle  Representative  Charles  Schu- 
mer  of  New  York:  "Trying  to  stop  organized 
crime's  multimllllon-doUar  drug  buslnen  by 


creating  a  police  state  in  federal  office 
buildings  would  be  virtually  Ineffective  and 
would  create  one  crime  to  stop  another." 

But  many  business  leaders  have  concluded 
that  the  threat  posed  by  drugs  on  the  Job 
can  be  answered  only  with  tough  measures. 
Dr.  Michael  Walsh,  chief  of  clinical  and  be- 
havioral pharmacology  at  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse,  notes  that  the 
number  of  corporations  that  ask  him  for 
advice  on  how  to  get  drugs  out  of  the  work- 
place has  Increased  dramatically  In  the  past 
few  months.  Says  he:  "The  momentum  Is 
very,  very  strong  at  this  point." 

And  with  good  reason.  The  costs  of  drug 
abuse  on  the  job  are  staggering.  The  conse- 
quences range  from  accidents  and  Injuries 
to  theft,  bad  decisions  and  ruined  lives.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Research  Triangle  Institute, 
a  respected  North  Carolina  business-spon- 
sored research  organization,  drug  abuse  cost 
the  U.S.  economy  )60  billion  In  1983.  or 
nearly  30%  more  than  the  $47  billion  esti- 
mated for  1980.  Other  studies  have  found 
that  employees  who  use  drugs  are  far  less 
productive  than  their  co-workers  and  miss 
ten  or  more  times  as  many  workdays.  Drug 
abusers  are  three  times  as  likely  as  nonusers 
to  Injure  themselves  or  someone  else.  More- 
over, addicts  with  expensive  habits  are 
much  more  likely  to  steal  cash  from  a  com- 
pany safe,  products  from  a  warehouse  or 
equipment  from  a  factory. 

Concern  is  greatest,  of  course.  In  Indus- 
tries where  mistakes  can  cost  lives.  Since 
1975.  about  50  train  accidents  have  been  at- 
tributed to  drug-  or  alcohol-Impaired  work- 
ers. In  those  mishaps.  37  people  were  killed, 
80  were  Injured,  and  more  than  $34  million 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  In  1979, 
for  instance,  a  Conrall  employee  was  high 
on  marijuana  at  the  controls  of  a  locomotive 
when  he  missed  a  stop  signal  and  crashed 
Into  the  rear  of  another  train  at  Royersford, 
Pa.  The  accident  killed  two  people  and 
caused  damages  amounting  to  $467,500. 

In  the  airline  Industry,  the  code  of  pride 
and  honor  that  has  kept  most  pilots  and  alr- 
trafflc  controllers  sober  over  the  years  may 
be  seriously  eroding.  In  September  1984  a 
pilot  for  a  major  international  airline  called 
800-COCAINE,  a  New  Jersey-based  hot  line 
that  provides  treatment  referral  and  Infor- 
mation. He  said  that  he  had  been  up  for 
three  days  straight  snorting  cocaine  and 
that  he  was  scheduled  to  fly  a  passenger  jet 
to  Etux>pe  that  night.  He  was  feeling  ex- 
hausted and  paranoid,  he  confided,  but  was 
sure  he  could  stay  awake  and  alert  if  he  just 
kept  taking  drugs.  "Call  In  sick  and  get 
some  sleep,"  urged  the  hot-line  counselor. 
The  counselor,  who  never  found  out  what 
the  pilot  finally  decided  to  do,  says  that 
such  calls  are  not  unusual. 

The  National  TransporUtion  Safety 
Board  attributed  a  fatal  IMS  air  accident  to 
illegal  drug  abuse.  Two  crewmen  died  when 
a  cargo  flight  crash-landed  at  Newark  air- 
port. Autopsies  showed  that  the  pilot  had 
been  smoking  marijuana,  possibly  while 
flying.  In  an  Incident  last  March,  a  New 
York-based  air-traffic  controller  who  had 
been  injecting  three  grams  of  cocaine  dally 
at  woiit  put  a  DC-10  Jumbo  jet  on  a  collision 
cotuse  with  a  private  plane.  At  the  last 
moment,  the  smaller  alroaft  made  an  emer- 
gency landing. 

Even  the  space  program  has  not  been 
immune  to  the  drug  plague.  Dr.  Howard 
Frankel.  who  was  medical  director  of  Rock- 
well's space  shuttle  dlvlston  from  1981  until 
IMS.  says  that  he  treated  employees  who 
were  hallucinating  on  the  job,  collapsing 
from  cocaine  overdoses  and  using  marijua- 


na, PCP,  heroin  and  numerous  other  drugs 
while  they  worked.  Frankel  estimates  that 
30%  to  25%  of  the  RockweU  workers  at  the 
Palmdale.  Calif.,  plant,  the  final  assembly 
point  for  the  four  space  shuttles,  were  high 
on  the  Job  from  drugs,  alcohol  or  both. 
During  the  construction  of  the  spacecraft, 
police  raided  Rockwell's  shuttle  assembly 
plant  In  Downey,  Calif.,  several  times  after 
undercover  agents  t>ought  cocaine,  heroin, 
methamphetamlnes  and  marijuana  from 
employees.  Nine  workers  were  fired. 

No  evidence  suggesU  that  Rockwell's  drug 
situation  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  CfMl- 
lenger  tragedy.  The  solid  rocket  booster  that 
is  suspected  of  causing  the  explosion  was 
made  by  Chicago-based  Morton  Thlokol, 
and  no  reports  of  drug  use  among  Its  em- 
ployees have  surfaced.  Nonetheless,  any 
drug  abuse  among  production  workers  In 
the  space  program  or  the  defense  Industry 
carries  grave  risks.  Says  Frankel:  'In  this 
kind  of  ultra-high-tech  work,  the  guy  who 
makes  the  little  adjustmenu.  the  screwer-on 
of  parts,  the  bolter  of  nuts,  is  Just  as  Impor- 
tant as  the  project's  chief  engineer." 

Besides  fearing  that  stoned  employees 
may  do  shoddy  work  on  missiles  and  planes, 
defense  Industry  executives  are  concerned 
about  security.  They  fear  that  addicts  on 
the  payroll  might  sell  defense  secreu  to 
suppori  their  habits.  Moreover,  because 
criminal  narcotics-possession  charges  could 
lead  to  the  loss  of  security  clearances  neces- 
sary for  many  Jobs  In  the  defense  Industry. 
drug  abusers  are  extremely  vulnerable  to 
blackmail.  Says  R.  Richard  Heppe,  the 
president  of  Lockheed  California:  'We  do  a 
lot  of  highly  classified  work  here,  and 
people  with  these  problems  are  much 
higher  seoirity  risks." 

No  one  knows  predaely  how  pervasive 
drug  use  on  the  Job  Is.  But  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  during  the  past  couple  of  decades,  Ille- 
gal drugs  have  l>ecome  deeply  Ingrained  In 
American  life.  Federal  experU  estimate  that 
between  10%  and  23%  of  all  U.S.  workers 
use  dangerous  drugs  on  the  job.  Other  re- 
search Indicates  that  people  who  take  drugs 
regularly,  some  35%  of  the  population  ac- 
cording to  Oovemment  calculations,  are 
likely  to  use  them  at  work  or  at  least  some- 
times be  on  a  high  when  they  arrive  at  the 
workplace.  In  a  1985  study  conducted  by  the 
800-COCAINE  counselors.  75%  of  those  caU- 
Ing  the  hot  line  reported  that  they  some- 
times took  coke  while  on  the  Job,  and  69% 
said  they  regularly  worked  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  cocaine.  One-fourth  said  they  used 
cocaine  at  work  every  day. 

Marijuana  was  once  the  most  common 
drug  in  the  workplace,  but  cocaine  may  now 
have  become  No.  1.  According  to  estimates 
by  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse, 
the  number  of  Americans  who  take  marijua- 
na at  least  occasionally  declined  between 
1979  and  1982.  the  most  recent  years  for 
which  sUtlstlcs  are  available,  from  33  mil- 
lion to  30  million.  During  the  same  period, 
the  ranks  of  cocaine  users  Increased  from  15 
million  to  33  million.  The  problem  seems  to 
be  most  prevalent  among  young  adults. 
NIDA  estimated  last  week  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  now  entering  the  work 
force  have  used  Illegal  drugs  and  44%  have 
taken  them  during  the  past  year. 

Cocaine  la  an  Increasingly  popular  drug  to 
use  at  work,  partly  because  the  Intense  high 
it  generates  often  gives  users  the  false  feel- 
ing that  they  can  do  their  Jobs  better  and 
faster.  Moreover,  cocaine  Is  easy  to  hide.  It 
is  genenJly  snorted  rather  than  smoked, 
and  does  not  give  off  an  odor  as  marijuana 
does.  Users  have  devised  Ingenious  ways  of 
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UUng  the  dru<  right  In  front  of  their  co- 
vorken  without  being  detected.  Some,  for 
example,  buy  aqueese-bottle  medications  for 
■inua  congestion,  empty  out  the  medicine 
and  refill  the  bottles  with  cocaine.  Cocaine 
vaportBes  at  temperatures  above  80' ,  so 
merely  carrying  It  in  a  pocket  keeps  the  con- 
tainer close  to  normal  body  temperature  of 
M.6'  and  the  coke  ready  for  sniffing. 

In  many  offices,  drugs  are  as  easy  to 
obtain  as  paper  clips  from  the  stock  room. 
Some  dealers  provide  messenger  services  to 
deliver  cocaine  and  marijuana  right  to  their 
customers'  desks.  In  other  cases,  users  send 
unwitting  company  messengers  on  "busl- 
neas"  errands  to  pick  up  packages  that  actu- 
ally contain  narcotics. 

Dangerous  drugs  can  be  found  at  every 
level  of  industry,  from  the  shop  floor  to  the 
executive  suite.  Says  Naomi  Behrman.  a 
counselor  for  AT<SET/Bell  Labs:  "You  can  no 
longer  assume  that  because  a  person  wears  a 
three-piece  suit  and  a  necktie,  you  can  rule 
out  drug  abuse. " 

In  fact,  many  managers  are  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  hide  drug  habits  because 
they  can  close  their  office  doors  and  dele- 
gate work  to  others.  Company  officers  also 
travel  frequently,  making  It  easier  to  use 
narcotics  on  the  sly.  Chief  executives  who 
order  up  internal  investigations  of  drug 
problems  are  often  shocked  when  the  trail 
leads  to  some  of  their  most  trusted  aides. 
Says  Special  Agent  George  Miller  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  "Compa- 
nies never  think  of  drug  use  on  the  execu- 
tive level.  They  always  think  it's  on  the  as- 
sembly line." 

Sometimes  the  chief  is  the  culprit.  Chair- 
man Terence  Pox  of  Iroquois  Brands,  the 
Greenwich.  Conn. -based  maker  of  Cham- 
pale  malt  liquor,  was  arrested  in  November 
after  being  discovered  In  a  hotel  room  with 
$8,000  worth  of  cocaine.  Last  year  Miller 
Brewing  filed  a  $19  million  civil  suit  against 
Robert  Landau  Associates,  a  New  York  City 
sports-promotion  firm  that  bad  gone  Into 
bankruptcy  proceedings  in  1984.  The 
brewer,  a  former  client  of  Landau  Associ- 
ates, charged  that  President  Robert  Landau 
spent  $3  million  of  Miller's  promotional 
money  on  cocaine,  racehorses  and  other  per- 
sonal expenses.  lAndau  has  denied  the  alle- 
gations. 

Though  drug  abuse  Is  moet  likely  to  make 
the  headlines  when  It  involves  Hollywood 
celebrities  and  sports  stars,  the  problem  Is 
also  epidemic  among  doctors,  lawyers  and 
other  professionals  in  high-pressure,  fast- 
paced  work  environments.  In  the  high-tech 
firms  of  California's  Silicon  Valley,  sudden 
wealth  has  created  a  thirst  for  instant  grati- 
fication and  expensive  highs.  One  former 
employee  at  a  computer  company  tells  of 
being  the  office  cocaine  pusher  for  three 
years.  Says  he:  "It  was  made  to  order.  I  had 
an  instant  clientele— hundreds  of  people 
who  woiked  with  me." 

In  the  beady  bull  markets  of  the  past  two 
years,  more  than  a  few  hot  young  brokers 
on  Wall  Street  have  stoked  up  on  drugs  for 
fraietlc  trading  sessions.  Steve,  a  stockbro- 
ker and  recovering  addict,  snorted  cocaine 
in  his  office,  in  men's  rooms,  even  in  eleva- 
tors. "It  woke  me  up  and  gave  me  strength." 
he  recalls.  "It  made  me  feel  like  JJ>. 
Morgan. 

Up  and  down  Btadison  Avenue,  cocaine 
has  become  almost  a  currency  in  advertising 
agencies.  Coke  for  models,  photographers 
and  artists  Is  buried  in  budgets.  Copywriters 
uae  cocaine  to  Jump-start  their  creative 
Juioea.  Independent  producers  supply  it  to 
tlie  agency  representattvea  on  location.  In  a 


survey  of  300  advertising  directors  conduct- 
ed by  Advertising  Age  magazine  in  August. 
45  reported  cases  In  which  cocaine  had  been 
used  as  under-the-counter  compensation. 
Sometimes,  ad  agency  employees  hire  pro- 
duction companies  to  make  commercials 
only  if  the  firms  offer  bribes  of  cocaine. 

But  drug  abuse  Is  not  Just  a  by-product  of 
life  in  the  fast  lane.  Drugs  are  also  used  by 
multitudes  of  blue-collar  workers  to  relieve 
the  deadening  boredom  of  menial  Jobs.  Says 
Miriam  Ingebritson.  clinical  director  for  a 
St.  Louis-based  consulting  firm  that  pro- 
vides drug-therapy  services  for  IBM,  the 
Cincinnati  Reds  and  the  City  of  St.  Louis: 
"Frequently  we  find  that  It  is  not  the  ex- 
hilarating high  that  people  are  looking  for, 
but  rather  to  escape  from  tedium." 

GM.  Ford  and  other  manufacturers  with 
large  blue-collar  work  forces  have  discov- 
ered that  drug  dealers  offer  virtually  an  al- 
ternative cafeteria  service  in  their  plants. 
Instead  of  meat  loaf,  marcaronl  and  apple 
pie.  the  choices  are  marijuana,  hashish,  co- 
caine and  amphetamines.  For  Cherry  Elec- 
trical Products,  a  semiconductor  and  electri- 
cal-equipment manufacturer  near  Chicago, 
the  seamy  side  of  company  life  came  to 
light  in  October  1984.  when  two  employees 
were  arrested  late  one  evening  for  selling 
marUusuia  to  an  undercover  poUceman. 
President  Peter  Cherry  peddled  In  the  com- 
pany's stock  room.  One  woman  employee 
with  an  unmanageably  expensive  habit  had 
allegedly  become  a  parking-lot  prostitute 
during  breaks.  Within  three  weeks,  20  work- 
ers who  were  accused  of  taking  or  selling 
drugs  quit  or  were  fired.  Says  Cherry:  "it 
was  like  Pandora's  box  was  opened.  We  were 
stimned." 

Some  workers  get  so  freaked  out  on  drugs 
that  they  become .  a  menace  to  everyone 
around  them.  A  meter  reader  for  Washing- 
ton utility  became  crazed  after  taking  PCP 
and  ran  from  one  backyard  to  another.  He 
hid  behind  bushes  and  Jumped  out  and 
screamed  at  frightened  neighborhood  resi- 
dents until  police  arrested  him.  In  New 
Jersey  a  dentist  who  injected  himself  with 
three  syringes  of  cocaine  every  morning  as 
he  drove  down  the  turnpike  to  work  began 
to  complain  that  the  fillings  he  was  putting 
into  patients'  mouths  were  talking  to  him. 
His  partners  quickly  forced  the  dentist  to 
sell  his  share  of  the  practice. 

B<any  professionals  have  ridden  their  drug 
habits  to  bankruptcy  and  homelessness. 
Bob.  a  Wall  Street  trader,  was  so  hooked  on 
cocaine  that  he  lost  his  Job  and  wound  up 
eating  out  of  garbage  cans  and  living  on  the 
streets.  David,  an  attorney  in  New  Jersey, 
spent  $60,000  on  cocaine  In  1983  and  fre- 
quently free  based  cocaine  In  his  office. 
Fearing  that  Invisible  people  were  watching 
him  at  all  hours,  he  nailed  shut  the  windows 
in  his  house  and  covered  them  with  sheets, 
but  still  believed  they  were  coming  through 
the  walls.  Both  men  now  regularly  attend 
meetings  of  Cocaine  Anonymous,  a  national 
self-help  group  patterned  on  the  principles 
of  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  While  David  Is 
back  on  the  Job,  many  of  the  people  he  used 
to  get  high  with  were  not  so  fortunate.  Says 
he:  "A  lot  of  my  old  friends  are  dead." 

UntU  recently,  many  companies  have  been 
slow  to  respond  to  their  growing  drug  dilem- 
mas. They  did  not  realize  how  widespread 
the  abuse  was  and  had  no  Idea  bow  to 
combat  it.  Msuiagers  were  not  sure  how  to 
recognize  the  signs  of  drug  use  and  were 
often  afraid  to  confront  workers  who  ap- 
peared to  be  high,  tfany  executives  doubted 
that  the  problem  was  serious  enough  to 
warrant  a  crackdown  that  might  generate 
bad  publicity. 


But  the  smoking,  snorting  and  dealing  on 
the  Job  eventually  became  so  blatant  and 
the  results  so  tragic  that  companies  could 
not  longer  afford  to  ignore  what  was  going 
on.  New  York-baaed  Capital  ClUea/ABC 
woke  up  to  its  drug  troubles  In  1984  after  an 
employee  collapaed  at  work,  and  subse- 
quently died,  from  a  cocaine  overdose. 
ShorUy  thereafter.  Capital  aUes.  which 
later  acquired  ABC.  discovered  organized 
drug  dealing  In  one  of  Its  divisions.  Last 
year,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  Wick,  corpo- 
rate medical  director  for  American  Airlines, 
a  computer  operator  who  was  high  on  mari- 
juana failed  to  load  a  crucial  tape  into  a 
major  airline's  computer  reservations 
system.  Result:  the  system  was  out  of  serv- 
ice for  some  eight  hours,  costing  the  compa- 
ny about  $19  million.  Says  Wick:  "That  was 
an  awfuUy  expensive  Joint  by  anybody's 
standards." 

Such  revelations  have  broken  down  corpo- 
rate resistance  to  taking  a  strong  stand 
against  drugs.  Psychiatrist  Robert  DuPont. 
a  former  director  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse  who  now  helps  companies 
set  up  antidrug  programs,  says  that  employ- 
ers "have  gone  through  a  mental  barrier 
that  was  blocking  them  before.  What  was 
that  barrier?  The  barrier  was  that  It  was  a 
private  matter.  The  barrier  was  that  it  was 
not  very  Important.  The  barrier  was  that 
there  was  not  anything  to  be  done  about  it 
anyhow.  The  barrier  was  that  it  was  a  soci- 
etal problem  and  not  a  work-related  prob- 
lem. There  was  a  whole  series  of  barriers 
that  kept  the  companies  from  moving,  and 
they  are  all  falling  down." 

Employees  attitudes  toward  drugs  are 
slowly  changing  as  well.  Workers  have  long 
been  reluctant  to  turn  in  their  colleagues 
for  drug  use.  They  have  been  afraid  of  ruin- 
ing their  co-workers'  careers  and  of  being 
ostracized  for  snitching.  In  addition,  they 
could  not  be  sure  that  management  would 
believe  them  or  back  them  up.  But  more 
and  more  employees  are  becoming  fed  up 
with  working  alongside  people  who  are 
stoned.  Says  a  news  correspondent  for  a 
major  New  York  City  TV  sUtion:  "After  all. 
you  work  for  days  sometimes  to  make  a 
story  the  best  you  can  and  then  some  drug- 
abusing  Idiot  pushes  the  wrong  button  when 
you're  on  the  air.  Why  should  I  put  up  with 
that?" 

Once  companies  acknowledge  and  con- 
front the  drug  threat,  their  first  task  is  to 
establish  a  consistent  policy  that  is  both 
firm  and  fair.  Typically,  companies  decide 
to  dismiss  workers  caught  taking  or  selling 
drugs  on  the  Job  but  also  offer  a  helping 
hand  to  users  who  voluntarily  admit  their 
problem. 

To  help  put  Impaired  workers  on  the  road 
to  rehabilitation,  about  30%  of  the  Fortune 
500  largest  industrisU  corporations  have  es- 
tablished In-house  employee-assistance  pro- 
grams, commonly  known  as  EAPs.  Many  of 
these  programs  were  set  up  during  the  1970s 
for  workers  suffering  from  alcoholism,  and 
have  since  been  expanded  to  include  drug 
abusers.  The  motivation  behind  the  EAPs 
has  been  economic  as  well  as  humanitarian. 
Says  Drug  Consultant  Ingebritson:  "It's 
much  easier  to  help  a  person  who  has  been 
on  the  Job  for  nine  years  than  it  is  to  hire 
and  train  someone  to  replace  him." 

Mobil's  drug-treatment  program  is  fairly 
typicaL  Employees  with  a  problem  can  call 
or  stop  by  the  medical  departments  at  any 
of  the  oil  company's  facilities  around  the 
world.  Supervisors  who  spot  unusual  behav- 
ior that  is  affecting  Job  performance  can  en- 
courage workers  to  contact  an  employee-as- 


sistanoe  counselor.  After  initial  medical  ex- 
aminations and  counseling  sessions,  patients 
are  generally  referred  to  a  hoq>ltal  or  out- 
patient drug  cUnic  for  treatment,  which 
may  take  from  four  to  six  weeks.  During 
that  period  the  employees  are  given  sick 
leave  with  pay,  and  their  status  la  kept  con- 
fidentiaL  Company  health-Insurance  bene- 
fits pay  aU  the  treatment  costs.  Once  em- 
ployees return  to  the  Job.  they  are  allowed 
to  attend  follow-up  counseling  sessions 
during  work  hours.  Says  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Can- 
nella,  MobU's  medical  director  "We  like  to 
identify  people,  get  them  treated  and  back 
to  work."  He  claims  that  Mobil's  rehabilita- 
tion efforts  have  been  70%  to  75%  success- 
ful. 

Many  companies,  including  Capital  Cities/ 
ABC.  Xerox  and  Dean  Witter,  have  made  it 
easier  for  employees  to  seek  help  by  setting 
up  nationwide  hot  lines  with  toll-free  800 
niunbers  that  workers  and  their  families  can 
call  to  get  advice  on  drug  problems.  The 
service  offers  a  guarantee  of  privacy  to  em- 
ployees who  are  reluctant  to  approach  their 
bosses  or  stop  by  medical  departments. 
Once  the  drug  user  Is  on  the  phone,  the  hot- 
line counselor  can  encourage  him  to  get 
help  through  an  EAP  or  local  clinical  pro- 
gram. 

While  helping  current  employees  to  quit 
taking  drugs,  many  companies  are  working 
to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  take  on  any 
additional  drug  users.  More  and  more  firms 
are  requiring  Job  applicants  to  submit  to 
new.  sophisticated  laboratory  tests  that  can 
detect  traces  of  narcotics  in  urine  samples, 
and  before  long,  companies  may  also  be  test- 
ing hair. 

The  list  of  corporations  that  ask  all  Job 
applicants  to  undergo  urinalysis  Is  like  a  roll 
call  of  the  largest  and  most  prestigious 
firms  In  the  U.S.  Among  them:  Exxon,  IBM, 
Lockheed.  Shearson  Lehman.  Federal  Ex- 
press, United  Airlines,  TWA.  Hoffmann-La 
Roche,  the  New  York  Times.  On  March  1, 
Du  Pont  became  the  newest  name  on  the 
list.  And  this  spring.  ATJcT.  which  already 
tests  applicants  at  plants  where  volatile 
chemicals  are  handled,  will  start  screening 
all  potential  employees  at  its  manufacturing 
facilities  for  drug  use.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  Fortime  500  companies  now  screen  ap- 
plicants for  drugs,  and  an  additional  30% 
are  expected  to  begin  doing  so  this  year. 

An  increasing  number  of  firms  are  testing 
not  only  applicants  but  also  certain  classes 
of  current  employees.  Rockwell,  for  exam- 
ple, makes  test  pilots  give  periodic  urine 
samples.  Dozens  of  companies,  including  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road and  Georgia  Power,  an  electric  utility, 
now  demand  that  employees  take  drug  tests 
if  their  supervisors  think  they  may  be  Im- 
paired. All  the  major  U.S.  oil  companies 
have  Instituted  such  a  policy  for  workers  on 
drilUnc  rigs.  Since  last  month,  a  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  regulation  has  re- 
quired some  100,000  employees  who  operate 
U.S.  railroads  to  undergo  urinalysis  when- 
ever their  supervisors  think  they  may  be 
high.  This  week  a  new  regulation  takes 
effect  requiring  workers  to  take  a  test  when 
they  have  been  Involved  in  a  serious  acci- 
dent 

Drug  testing  of  aU  employees  Is  still  rare, 
but  some  organizations  are  considering  that 
step,  especially  In  professional  sports.  After 
the  New  Blngland  Patriots  suffered  the  most 
humillaUng  Super  Bowl  defeat  (46-10)  In 
history  last  January,  the  team  admitted 
that  several  of  its  key  players  hsd  been 
using  Illegal  drugs  during  the  season.  Coach 
Raymond  Berry  has  asked  all  players  to 


submit  to  random  drug  testing.  Two  weeks 
ago,  Baseball  Commissioner  Peter  Ueber- 
roth suspended  seven  players  for  one  year 
without  pay  for  using  and  distributing 
drugs.  To  be  reinstated  the  players  must 
give  10%  of  their  1984  salaries  to  drug-reha- 
bilitation programs,  contribute  100  hours  of 
community  service  in  each  of  the  next  two 
years  and  agree  to  drug  testing  on  demand 
for  the  rest  of  their  careen. 

The  largest  employer  to  test  all  personnel 
is  the  U.S.  military.  Alarmed  by  rampant 
drug  use  among  men  and  women  in  uniform, 
the  Pentagon  began  widespread  random 
testing  in  1982,  starting  with  the  Army.  At 
first,  the  program  was  developed  so  fast  and 
handled  so  sloppily  that  It  gave  drug  testing 
a  bad  name.  Hundreds  of  soldiers  claimed 
that  they  were  falsely  accxised  of  being  drug 
users  because  of  Inaccurate  results. 

In  July  1984,  the  Army  admitted  that  in 
testa  of  60.000  soldiers,  about  half  of  the 
urine  samples  had  been  mishandled.  In 
many  cases,  samples  were  mixed  up  in  the 
lab.  and  service  members  received  results 
from  specimens  that  were  not  their  own. 
Since  then,  the  Pentagon  has  Improved  pro- 
cedures and  extended  the  tests  to  all 
branches  of  the  armed  forces.  It  claims  to 
have  cut  drug  use  by  military  personnel  in 
half  since  1980. 

The  most  widely  used  new  urine  test, 
known  as  EMIT  (for  Enzyme  Multiplied  Im- 
munoassay Test),  Is  believed  to  be  97%  accu- 
rate in  the  best  of  circumstances.  But  since 
laboratory  workers  often  mishandle  or  acci- 
dentally contaminate  the  samples  during 
analysis,  the  rate  of  accuracy  may  be  consid- 
erably less.  Because  of  such  doubts,  few 
companies  fire  employees  or  refuse  to  hire 
applicants  on  the  basis  of  only  one  test.  If 
the  first  test  Indicates  drug  use,  employers 
generally  try  to  confirm  that  result  with  a 
second  urinalysis  using  a  different  laborato- 
ry technique. 

A  few  companies  are  waging  a  more 
active— and  clandestine— war  against  drugs. 
GM,  for  example,  has  used  private  under- 
cover agents  supervised  by  the  police  to 
make  some  200  arrests  at  its  plants  within 
the  past  18  months.  In  the  sting  operation 
at  the  Wentzville  plant,  the  company  was 
able  to  hire  two  young  former  narcotics 
agents  unobtrusively  when  It  added  a 
second  shift.  Dressed  in  T  shrits  and  Jeans, 
ihey  mingled  easily  with  the  sssembly-llne 
workers.  During  a  six-month  period  they 
bought  everything  from  cocaine  to  LBD 
from  the  plant's  alleged  pushers.  Says  Dr. 
Robert  Wiencek,  OM's  director  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health:  "We  want  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  selling  drugs  in  our  plants  to 
know  that  his  days  as  a  GM  employee  are 
numbered.  We're  not  going  to  tolerate  It." 
Last  week  Electronic  Data  Systems,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  GM.  began  firing  employees  in 
the  Detroit  area  who  had  failed  drug-screen- 
ing tesU  given  to  104  security  guards,  darks 
and  secretaries  in  February. 

Some  firms  are  literally  calling  in  the 
dogs.  Canine  detectives,  trained  to  recognize 
the  smell  of  marijuana  and  other  drugs, 
have  nosed  around  offshore  oU  platfonns 
owned  by  Pennzoil,  Mobil  and  Exxon.  Atlan- 
ta's Alpha  Academy  of  Dog  Training  sup- 
plies drug-snlfflng  German  shepherds, 
springer  spaniels  and  golden  retrievers  to 
corporate  clients  and  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

The  corporate  battle  against  drugs  la  a  bo- 
nanza for  dozens  of  small  companies  that 
provide  the  weapons.  Private  laboratories 
that  perform  drug  tests,  for  example,  are 
growing  rapidly.  So  are  security  firms  that 


supply  undercover  agents.  Professional  Law 
Enforcement,  a  five-year-old  Dayton  firm, 
has  doubled  its  business  In  the  past  year. 
Says  President  William  Taylor  III:  "Compa- 
nies are  starting  to  recognize  that  they  have 
to  attack  the  problem  in  a  different  way. 
You  can't  send  a  standard  security  guard  or 
a  management  person  out  there  to  handle  a 
person  dealing  in  drugs." 

Because  narcotics  abuse  spawns  stealing, 
companies  that  specialize  in  investigating 
employee  theft  are  much  in  demand.  A  Bal- 
timore firm  called  Loss  Management  pro- 
vides Its  clients  with  a  national  hot  line  and 
has  solved  cases  with  the  help  of  office  tip- 
sters who  report  theft  at  their  place  of 
work.  In  one  case,  a  clerk  called  the  hot  line 
when  the  invoices  she  was  processing  did 
not  add  up  correctly.  As  It  turned  out.  three 
top  managers  at  the  company  were  embea- 
zllng  money  to  buy  cocaine. 

Though  employee  support  for  finding 
antidrug  programs  is  growing,  some  workers 
feel  that  their  companies  are  going  too  far. 
At  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times,  two 
newspapers  owned  by  Capital  Cities/ ABC, 
employees  were  stunned  in  January  when 
management  proposed  to  use  narcotics- 
sniffing  dogs  as  part  of  an  experimental 
antidrug  effort.  Though  newsroom  wags 
passed  around  dog  biscuits,  most  employees 
were  In  no  mood  to  laugh.  They  felt  that 
using  the  dogs  would  be  an  Implicit  accusa- 
tion and  an  unwarranted  and  heavy-handed 
action.  After  heated  staff  protests.  Capital 
Cities/ABC  backed  down  and  called  off  the 
experiment. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  corporate  anti- 
drug efforts  focuses  on  the  growing  use  of 
urinalysis.  Opponents  charge  that  urine 
tests  are  a  particularly  Invasive  and  humi- 
liating method  of  determining  whether  a 
worker  has  used  drugs.  Says  Bus  Driver 
Randy  Kemp,  whose  employer.  Seattle 
Metro,  requires  employees  who  appear  to  be 
Impaired  to  submit  blood  and  urine  samples: 
"You've  got  to  have  a  search  warrant  to 
search  my  house.  Well,  my  body  Is  a  lot 
more  sacred  than  my  home." 

Some  executives  agree.  Hewlett-Packard 
and  McDonnell  Douglas,  for  example,  do 
not  ask  Job  applicants  or  employees  to  take 
drug  tests.  Says  Hewlett-Packard  Spokes- 
man Gene  Endlcott:  "It's  an  Invasion  of  the 
employee's  privacy." 

Another  objection  to  urinalyais  is  that 
companies  are  trying  to  control  what  work- 
ers do  in  their  private  time  as  well  as  during 
working  hours.  Because  the  tests  do  not 
reveal  when  a  drug  was  used,  workers  could 
be  penalized  or  fired  for  what  they  do  in  the 
evening  or  at  weekend  parties.  Workers' 
rights  advocates  maintain  that  corporate 
antidrug  policies  can  be  particularly  unfair 
in  the  case  of  marijuana,  which  has  been 
virtually  decriminalized  in  some  states  and 
cities.  Says  Los  Angeles  L*bor  Lawyer 
Glenn  Rothner  "Termination  for  marijua- 
na use.  or  worse,  for  simply  having  minute 
traces  of  marijuana  In  the  body  when  tested 
is  sentencing  these  employees  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  corporate  capital  punishment  for  an 
offense  that  would  only  merit  a  $100  fine  in 
California." 

The  reaction  of  organized  labor  to  intl-' 
drug  efforts  has  been  mixed.  Unions  gener- 
ally support  corporate  drug-rehabUitatlon 
programs,  but  opposition  to  urinalysis  is 
growing.  Says  Douglas  Magulre.  director  of 
the  labor  assistance  program  for  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL- 
CIO:  "Labor  is  not  supporting  testing  in  the 
workplace.  As  part  of  a  physical  exam  for 
new  employees,  it  Is  aooeptable.  but  other- 
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wlae  there  are  problems  of  violating  clvU 
rights."  Some  unions  also  fight  against  fir- 
ings of  workers  with  drug  problems.  Rock- 
well's FYankel  quit  as  the  company's  medi- 
cal director  In  1983  partly  because,  he  says, 
management  repeatedly  gave  In  to  union  de- 
mands that  drug  abusers  be  reinstated  in 
their  jobs. 

Many  executives  are  becoming  Increasing- 
ly Impatient  with  the  objections  of  labor 
leaders  and  clvU  libertarians.  Says  Peter 
Cherry  of  Cherry  Hectrical:  "We  have  a 
right  to  say  how  you  behave  at  the  work- 
place. You  don't  bring  a  gun  to  work.  You 
can't  come  to  work  naked.  You're  not  al- 
lowed to  yell  'Plre!'  In  the  middle  of  the  fac- 
tory. We're  just  asking  people  to  be  fit  whOe 
they're  on  the  Job. " 

Because  drug  use  by  workers  can  result  In 
shoddy,  unsafe  products  and  accidents  in 
the  workplace,  executives  argue.  Individual 
rights  must  be  subordinated  to  the  broader 
welfare  of  fellow  employees  and  customers. 
"We're  not  on  a  witch  hunt, "  says  Personnel 
Manager  John  Hunt  of  Southern  California 
Edison.  "Our  No.  1  concern  here  Is  safety. 
We  also  have  a  responsibility  to  our  custom- 
ers. Our  meter  readers  go  into  people's 
homes."  Independent  experts  share  the  ex- 
ecutives' concerns.  Says  Peter  Bensinger,  a 
former  head  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration who  is  now  a  leading  consult- 
ant on  corporate  drug  problems;  "Compa- 
nies do  have  a  right  and  responsibility  to  es- 
tablish sound  working  conditions.  We're 
talking  about  people  and  their  safety,  and 
our  own  individual  rights  to  work  In  a  safe 
environment."  Company  officials  also  point 
out  that  a  strong  stance  against  drugs  is  ba- 
sically humanitarian  because  It  ultimately 
benefits  workers  who  use  them  as  much  as 
it  does  the  firm. 

Furthermore,  the  argument  that  what 
employees  do  in  their  own  time  is  none  of 
the  company's  business  Is  being  undermined 
by  new  evidence  of  the  lingering  effects  of 
drug  use.  In  November,  researchers  at  the 
Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine  and 
the  Palo  Alto  Veterans  Administration  Med- 
ical Center  published  the  results  of  a  study 
on  how  marijuana  use  affects  the  ability  of 
pilots  to  land  planes.  The  pilots  in  the  ex- 
periment smoked  marijuana  and  then  tested 
their  skills  in  flight  simulatois.  A  full  day 
after  taking  the  drug,  long  after  any  &en.'4i- 
tlon  of  being  high  had  passed,  the  pilots 
were  still  swerving  dangerously  upon  land- 
ing. One  "crashed"  his  plane  beside  the 
runway.  The  researchers,  who  are  now  ex- 
panding the  study,  concluded  that  marijua- 
na users  may  have  difficulty  performing 
complex  mechanical  tasks  or  doing  work 
that  demands  quick  reactions  for  34  hours 
after  smoking  the  drug. 

While  it  is  still  too  early  to  measure  the 
success  of  the  corporate  war  against  drugs, 
■ome  companies  can  already  cite  Impressive 
results.  Commonwealth  Edison,  a  Chicago- 
baaed  electric  utility,  started  an  antidrug 
education  and  rehabilitation  program  in 
1982,  offering  treatment  to  users  who  came 
forward  and  threatening  to  fire  those 
caught  with  drugs  at  work.  The  company 
also  gives  urine  tests  to  job  applicants.  Since 
the  program  started,  absenteeism  Is  down 
as%.  and  medical  claims,  which  had  been 
rising  steadily  at  an  average  rate  of  23%  an- 
nually, rose  only  6%  last  year.  Moreover. 
the  company  has  fewer  on-the-job  accidents 
tn  IM5  than  in  any  previous  year.  Says  Vice 
President  J.  Patrick  Sanders:  "I  don't  think 
that  all  of  the  Improvements  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  drug  program.  But  It's  got  to  be 
more  than  colnddentaL" 


The  corporate  campaign  against  drugs 
may  do  more,  however,  than  create  safer, 
more  productive  workplaces.  It  may  also 
begin  to  stem  the  plague  of  drug  use  in 
America.  As  more  companies  require  Job  ap- 
plicants to  prove  that  they  are  drug  free.  It 
will  become  increasingly  difficult  to  use 
drugs  and  make  a  living.  The  economic  de- 
terrent may  begin  to  succeed  where  the 
legal  deterrent  has  failed.  Says  Walsh  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse:  "We  feel 
that  If  Big  Business  continues  as  It  has  In 
the  last  year  to  develop  more  and  more 
stringent  kinds  of  policies.  It  eventually  will 
reduce  the  demand  for  illicit  substances.  It 
may  be  very  effective  In  changing  the  way 
people  view  drug  taking  in  this  coimtry. " 

Many  executives  believe  that  they  can 
make  a  difference  far  beyond  the  office 
doors  or  the  factory  gates  by  insisting  that 
their  employees  stay  away  from  drugs.  Says 
Capital  Cities/ ABC  President  Daniel  Burke: 
"I  consider  drugs  damn  dangerous.  I  believe 
that  my  responsibility  is  such  that  my  posi- 
tion against  drugs  has  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  everyone  who  works  under  my  di- 
rection." If  companies  can  help  employ«»es 
kick  the  drug  habit,  the  effort  will  pay  divi- 
dens  to  business— and  society— that  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.- By 
Janice  Castro. 

Telltale  Haik 

Do  cokeheads  have  hot  hair?  The  answer 
to  that  question  holds  a  potential  way  out 
for  employers  who  wish  to  test  workers  or 
Job  applicants  for  drug  use  but  are  reluctant 
to  face  the  delicate  task  of  asking  for  urine 
or  blood  samples.  Not  surprisingly,  execu- 
tives and  assembly-line  workers  often  balk 
at  the  Indignity  of  testing.  But  people  might 
object  less  to  losing  Just  a  snippet  of  hair, 
particularly  if  it  meant  a  less  demeaning 
and  more  accurate  method  of  drug  screen- 
ing. The  question  is  relevant  because  scien- 
tists have  discovered  that  human  hair  holds 
a  permanent  record  of  aU  chemicals  that  a 
person  has  taken. 

Los  Angeles  Chemist  Werner  Baum- 
gartner  has  developed  a  new  drug  test  that 
utilizes  radiation.  When  performed  on 
human  hair,  it  reveals  what  drugs  have  been 
taken  and,  unlike  blood  or  urine  tests,  shows 
when  the  chemicals  were  consumed. 

Baumgariner  and  his  partner.  Psycho- 
pharmacologist  Ronald  Siegel.  claim  that 
the  hair  test  Is  more  reliable  than  urinaly- 
sis. The  San  Diego-based  Navy  Drug  Reha- 
bilitation Center  has  been  using  the  test  on 
an  experimental  basis  since  last  December. 
At  the  same  time,  Baumgartner  and  Siegel 
are  training  technicians  so  that  the  test  can 
be  tried  on  a  broauler  scale. 

A  fascinating  sidelight  of  the  research  is 
that  the  test  can  be  used  on  preserved  hair 
samples  from  long-dead  famous  figures. 
Among  samples  that  Baumgartner  and 
Siegel  have  analyzed  are  locks  belonging  to 
Joiin  Keats,  the  19th  century  poet.  The  test 
confirmed  scholars'  suspicions  that  the 
author  of  "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Um"  was  an 
opium  user. 

The  Other  Plaque 

As  executives  confront  the  scary  phe- 
nomenon of  drug  use  on  the  job,  they 
cannot  afford  to  forget  about  an  older  and 
even  more  prevalent  problem:  alcoholism 
among  workers.  Though  drinking  hard 
liquor  is  not  as  fashionable  as  it  once  was 
the  Americans  have  cut  their  average  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  by  4%  since  1980.  the 
number  of  people  who  are  addicted  to  boose 
has  increased  by  8%,  to  12  million,  according 


to  the  Nattoiua  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism.  More  than  any  other  ail- 
ment, alcoholism  breeds  absenteeism,  high 
medical  bills  and  reduced  work  quality. 
North  Carolina's  Research  Triangle  Insti- 
tute estimates  that  alcoholism  cost  the  VJB. 
economy  $117  billion  In  1983.  up  30%  since 
1980. 

Today,  though,  physicians  and  counselors 
are  increasingly  encountering  a  different 
kind  of  alcoholic— one  who  uses  both  boose 
and  drugs.  Says  Dr.  Jules  Trop.  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Addiction  Treatment  Center  at 
Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center  in  Miami 
Beach  and  himself  a  recovered  cocaine 
addict:  "A  pure  alcoholic  Is  a  rarity  these 
days,  Just  as  a  pure  coke  junkie  is."  Addicts 
who  stick  to  alcohol  alone  are  typically  over 
45.  while  younger  people  are  more  likely  to 
use  a  combination  of  cocaine,  marijuana  and 
liquor.  Dr.  Joseph  Pursch.  medical  director 
of  CompCare.  a  chain  of  treatment  centers 
based  In  Irvine,  Calif.,  points  out  that  work- 
ers who  are  dnmk  on  the  Job  sometimes 
think  that  cocaine  or  some  other  stimulant 
will  sober  them  up  and  help  them  perform 
better. 

Many  companies'  employee-assistance  pro- 
grams combat  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
with  similar  methods  of  hospital  care  and 
psychiatric  counseling.  Says  Peggy  Carey, 
manager  of  New  England  Telephone's  treat- 
ment program:  "We  treat  addicts  as  addicts, 
no  matter  what  the  substance." 

While  alcoholism  strikes  janitors  and  cor- 
porate chiefs  alike,  executives  can  be  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with.  They  often  wield 
such  power  in  an  organization  that  few 
people  feel  able  or  willing  to  challenge  their 
performance.  Says  Dr.  Gregrory  Collins,  di- 
rector of  the  alcohol  and  drug  recovery  pro- 
gram at  the  Cleveland  Clinic:  "Executives 
have  very  little  accountability.  They're  very 
Intimidating  and  don't  come  in  [for  treat- 
ment] until  very  late  In  the  game." 

In  contrast  to  drug  use,  drinking  usually 
starts  out  as  an  limocent,  relatively  harm- 
less social  pastime.  Only  later,  and  not 
always,  does  It  turn  out  to  be  a  problem. 
While  a  certain  stigma  still  attaches  to  drug 
use  despite  Its  wide  popularity,  society  re- 
mains tolerant  of  drinking  even  after  It  has 
passed  the  moderate  stage.  Sa^'s  J.  Bennet 
Tate,  director  of  Kaiser  Aluminum's  treat- 
ment program:  ""Alcohol  Is  easy.  It's  accept- 
able. It's  legal."  That  is  why  curbing  alco- 
holism will  never  be  a  simple  task." 

Testtnc  Testhcg 

When  It  comes  to  broad-scale  efforts  to 
check  out  employee  drug  use,  the  toughest 
test  of  all  may  be  the  court  test.  Even  some 
members  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Organized  Crime  were  surprised  at  the  com- 
mission's recommendation  that  tests  be 
given  to  many  employees  of  the  n.S.  and  of 
private  companies  with  federal  contracts. 
Like  the  other  18  commissioners,  Thomas 
McBride,  associate  dean  of  Stanford  Law 
School,  saw  a  draft  of  the  report  but  not  the 
staff-prepared  final  version.  The  language 
calling  for  broad  testing  was  an  effort  to 
reconcile  various  suggestions  from  the  com- 
missioners. "I  never  would  have  approved 
It,"  McBride  says. 

Since  the  phenomenon  of  drug  testing  Is 
relatively  new,  the  legal  limits  are  not  yet 
clear.  Public  employees  are  protected  by  the 
Fourth  and  14th  Amendments'  safeguards 
of  privacy  and  due  process.  But,  says  Michi- 
gan Federal  Judge  Avem  Cohn.  if  the  tests 
are  "Job  related  or  have  something  to  do 
with  Job  performance,  then  the  courts  are 


going  to  uphold  them."  As  for  private-sector 
employees,  because  the  Constitution  Is  con- 
cerned largely  with  deidlnga  between  citi- 
zens and  government,  Its  provisions  do  not 
apply  to  most  relations  between  them  and 
their  employers.  Even  so.  argues  Berkeley 
Law  School  Dean  Jesse  Choper.  it  would  be 
excessive  "to  invade  the  body.  In  mass  test- 
ing, without  any  particular  cause  to  believe 
that  any  particular  Individual  Is  a  user."  Job 
seekers  may  be  the  least  protected  of  all. 
Most  authorities  believe  that  companies 
may  require  pre-employment  drug  screening 
for  every  applicant. 

Here  and  there  rules  on  the  leeway  and 
limits  are  beginning  to  emerge  for  those  on 
the  Job.  Some  union  contracts  define  when 
workers  may  be  tested  or  dismissed.  A  Grey- 
hound mechanic  in  Detroit  was  twice  fired 
after  testing  positive  for  marijuana,  and 
twice  reinstated  by  arbitrators— first  be- 
cause the  procedure  was  error  prone  and 
not  described  to  employees  in  advance,  then 
because  there  was  no  Indication  that  he  was 
not  doing  his  job  adequatly.  In  those  cases 
that  have  come  before  them,  courts  have 
been  looking  closely  at  such  issues  as  how 
reliable  and  how  Invasive  a  test  is.  For  In- 
stance, to  prevent  cheating,  witnesses  some- 
times must  accompany  those  giving  urine 
samples. 

Several  Important  cases  are  under  way, 
notably  a  wrongful-dismissal  suit  brought 
against  Southern  Pacific  by  a  computer-pro- 
gram designer.  She  was  fired  for  refusing  to 
submit  to  urinalysis  ordered  by  the  compa- 
ny last  July  for  more  than  200  randomly 
chosen  employees  in  San  Francisco.  The 
uproar  following  that  incident  led  the  city 
to  pass  the  nation's  first  ordinance  barring 
employers  from  administering  blood,  urine 
or  electroencephalogram  tests  at  random. 
Legislction  to  restrict  or  regulate  drug  test- 
ing Is  being  considered  by  Oregon,  Mary- 
land, Maine  and  California. 

[From  Time.  Mar.  17, 1988] 
Bdhixd  bt  a  Tropical  Sr owstorm 

Not  long  ago  tn  the  woods  of  Georgia,  a 
black  bear  wandering  In  search  of  food  came 
across  an  air-dropped  duffel  bag  packed 
with  about  7S  lbs.  of  cocaine.  The  animal 
proceeded  to  nibble  at  the  coke  until  it  died 
from  an  overdose.  At  about  the  same  time  In 
Haiti,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  poorly 
aimed  cocaine  packages  fell  upon  an  Isolated 
farming  village.  The  natives  tried  to  make 
the  mysterious  substance  Into  a  whitewash 
for  their  huts  but  discovered  It  worked 
better  as  a  foot  powder  and  dlaper-rasb 
treatment.  They  began  selling  It  for  about 
$M  a  kilogram  (actual  wholesale  value: 
$30,000  per  kg)  until  police  heard  about 
their  windfall  and  carted  away  what  was 
left  of  the  drug. 

Like  an  add  rain,  cocaine  Is  pouring  from 
the  sky  and  corrodtaig  everything  It  touches. 
Although  the  battle  to  keep  coke  and  other 
Illegal  drugs  out  of  U.S.  offices  and  factories 
may  be  a  wlnnable  one,  shutting  those  sub- 
stances out  of  the  country  Is  another  story. 
The  Reagan  Administration's  campaign  to 
stop  the  smugglers,  an  effort  backed  by  $1.3 
billion  last  year  compared  with  $708  million 
In  1981,  seems  to  make  the  outlaws  only 
craftier  and  more  coldblooded.  Total  im- 
ports of  heroin  and  marijuana  have  declined 
somewhat,  but  cocaine  now  flows  Into  the 
nJ3.  from  Latin  America  at  a  rate  of  rough- 
ly 135  tons  a  year,  compared  with  about  S8 
tons  in  1983.  "Despite  the  rhetorical  brava- 
do and  a  few  highly  publicized  suocesies, 
the  VS.  effort  has  been  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment," says  Ted  Galen  Carpenter,  a  foreign- 


policy  expert  at  the  Cato  Institute,  a  Wash- 
ington research  organisation. 

Because  of  the  booming  supply,  cocaine 
users  are  getting  far  more  bus  for  their 
buck.  Even  though  U.8.  coke  consumption 
went  up  11%  In  1984,  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available,  the  price 
has  dropped  from  $100  a  gram  to  as  low  as 
$60  in  some  cities.  Meanwhile,  well-stocked 
dealers  have  substantially  boosted  the 
purity  of  street  cocaine,  which  makes  the 
drug  more  attractive  than  ever. 

Even  so,  the  Reagan  Administration  can 
claim  some  victories,  notably  in  starting  to 
control  the  growth  of  trafficking  In  the  co- 
caine corridor  of  Florida  and  the  Caribbean. 
'We  are  having  a  major  Impact  on  the 
supply  side,"  declares  John  Lawn,  chief  of 
the  federal  Drug  Enforcement  Admlnlsta- 
tlon.  The  South  Florida  Task  Force, 
launched  by  President  Reagan  In  March 
1983  and  headed  by  Vice  President  Bush, 
has  brought  more  persormel  and  high-tech 
gear  to  the  task.  AWACS-type  aircraft  and 
three  tethered  balloons— soon  to  be  eight- 
provide  radar  to  help  authorities  keep  track 
of  nearly  every  plane  and  ship  that  moves 
through  the  region. 

In  downtown  Miami  the  drug  busters  have 
Just  finished  building  an  ultramodern  elec- 
tronic command  post  that  resembles  the 
bridge  of  the  U.S.S.  Enterprite  in  Star  Trek. 
Drug  agents  hover  24  hours  a  day  over  four 
multicolored  radar  screens  that  display  the 
entire  region's  traffic.  When  authorities 
spot  a  suspicious  craft,  they  quickly  calcu- 
late which  law-enforcement  boats  or  planes 
can  make  the  fastest  Interception.  Then 
they  dispatch  the  police  craft  with  a  state- 
of-the-art  radio  network  that  puts  dozens  of 
federal  and  local  agencies  on  the  same  wave- 
length. Cutoms  Service  technicians  built  the 
system  from  scratch,  starting  with  comput- 
er software  borrowed  from  the  Pentagon. 
"We're  light-years  ahead  of  the  military. 
I'm  very  proud  of  It,"  says  Michael  Wewers, 
a  Customs  Service  special  agent. 

Yet  the  show  of  force  in  South  Florida 
has  resulted  in  much  faster  growth  of  the 
smuggling  business  at  other  border  cross- 
ings and  landing  strips  from  San  Diego  to 
Portland,  Me.  Smugglers'  Jets  equipped  with 
long-range  fuel  tanks  now  byt>ass  Florida's 
notorious  narcs  and  land  instead  in  South 
Carolina,  Teimessee  or  even  New  York's 
Long  Island,  which  puts  the  product  only  a 
few  miles  from  BCanhattan's  penthouses  and 
discos.  The  influx  has  prompted  New  York 
Governor  Mario  Cuomo  to  assign  300  more 
officers  to  drug-enf oroement  squads. 

The  Northwest  has  also  become  a  smug- 
gler's cove.  In  January  the  Coast  Guard 
tracked  the  195-ft.  Honduran  freighter 
Eagle  One  as  It  tried  to  sneak  up  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  toward  Seattle.  Just  outside 
Puget  Sound,  drug  agents  boarded  the  ship 
and  took  it  into  dock,  where  they  seiied  447 
lbs.  of  cocaine  In  a  welded-shut  compart- 
ment. Says  Robert  Drelsbach,  spokesman 
for  the  Seattle  office  of  the  DEA:  "The 
smugglers  are  moving  away  from  the  heavi- 
ly patrolled  ports,  and  we  are  particularly 
vulnerable  because  of  our  less  dense  poplua- 
tlon  along  an  Immense  amount  of  coast- 
line." 

By  far  the  busiest  new  cocaine  alley  Is  the 
3,100-mlle  Mexican  border.  "It's  a  sieve,  and 
we  don't  have  enough  fingers  to  plug  all  the 
holes."  says  Drexel  Watson,  a  senior  special 
agent  for  the  Customs  Service.  "More  drugs 
than  ever  are  coming  In.  It's  prett>  devas- 
tating." Mexico  has  become  a  conduit  for  as 
much  as  a  third  of  the  South  American  oo- 
calne  entering  the  U.S.  Mexico  Is  also  grab- 


bing larger  shares  of  the  D.8.  markets  for 
heroin  and  marijuana.  Partly  because  of 
Mexico's  economic  woes,  struggling  farmers 
have  boosted  their  crops  of  opium  popples 
and  marijuana  plants.  U.8.  consumer 
demand  for  their  output  has  Increased  as 
well.  Mexico's  illicit  heroln-reflnlng  labs 
have  upgraded  their  equipment  so  that 
their  product,  previously  a  crude  substance 
dubbed  "Mexican  brown, "  now  competes 
with  purer  varieties  from  Southeast  Asia.  At 
the  same  time,  Mexico's  marijuana  has 
made  a  comeback  with  bargain-minded 
smokers;  It  costs  only  $100  or  less  an  ounce 
on  the  street,  compared  with  $300  for  Call- 
fomia't  superpotent  slnsemllla. 

Narcotrajicante*  usually  have  little  trou- 
ble moving  South  American  coke  by  plane 
or  ship  from  processing  plants  In  Colombia 
to  stopover  depots  In  Mexico.  The  next  step, 
crossing  the  U.S.  border,  requires  more  sub- 
terfuge. Typical  methods:  flying  at  night  to 
deserted  airstrips  In  the  Southwest  or 
hiding  the  drugs  In  the  axles  and  wheel 
weUs  of  cars  and  trucks. 

The  smugglers  and  U.S.  Customs  agents 
play  a  high-stakes  cat-and-mouse  game  at 
the  TlJuana-San  Ysldro  border  crossing,  an 
Inspection  station  that  handles  27,000  vehi- 
cles a  day.  On  one  recent  afternoon,  a  rag- 
gedly dressed  vendor  carrying  a  load  of  sera- 
pes  could  be  seen  watching  the  Inspectors 
and  tipping  off  the  Mexican  driver  of  a 
pickup  truck  to  work  his  way  over  to  lane  7, 
where  a  weary  Customs  officer  was  waving 
most  cars  through  without  a  check.  At  the 
same  time,  another  supposed  vendor  worked 
the  other  side,  scrutinizing  the  vehicles  for 
the  Customs  agents  and  whispering  Into  a 
miniature  radio  when  he  spotted  a  nervous- 
looking  driver. 

The  U.S.  Inspectors  no  longer  have  to 
waste  time  ripping  apart  a  car  to  find  con- 
traband. They  now  wield  high-tech  Instru- 
ments, including  fiber-optic  devices  for  ex- 
amining the  interiors  of  gas  tanks  and  ultra- 
sonic range  finders  to  determine  whether 
hollow  panels  really  are  empty.  Last  week 
the  San  Diego  district  began  a  policy  of 
tougher  Inspections  that  had  cars  backed  up 
for  more  than  a  mile. 

Despite  such  scrutiny,  "an  astronomical 
amount  Is  getting  through,"  admits  Cus- 
toms District  Director  Allan  Rappopcrt. 
Worse  still,  the  so-called  mule  sklimers  who 
are  caught  with  the  shipments  seldom  turn 
out  to  be  Mr.  Big.  "The  people  who  drive 
the  vehicles  are  usually  very  poor  and  un- 
educated," says  one  U.S.  drug  agent,  "'There 
Is  so  much  poverty  In  Mexico  that  traffick- 
ers have  an  unlimited  labor  pool.  The  driv- 
ers almost  always  keep  their  mouths  shut, 
since  they  have  been  told  that  their  wives 
and  kids  will  be  blown  away  otherwise." 

U.S.  agents  have  been  hamstrung  In  their 
efforts  to  catch  smuggling  kingpins  south  of 
the  border  because  many  Mexican  govern- 
ment officials  are  on  the  traffickers'  pay- 
roll. When  smugglers  tortured  and  mur- 
dered DEA  agent  Enrique  Camerena  Salanr 
near  Guadalajara  last  March,  Mexican  In- 
vestigators seemed  to  be  looking  the  other 
way.  But  honest  members  of  Mexico's  gov- 
ernment are  just  as  upset  as  Americans 
about  the  violence  bred  by  smuggling.  In  a 
massacre  last  November,  an  army  of  M 
marijuana  traffickers  equipped  with  auto- 
matic weapons  shot  and  killed  17  Mexican 
police  officers  and  seven  guides. 

Frustrated  U.S.  drug  busters  may  have  de- 
cided to  go  outside  diplomatic  channels  to 
apprehend  one  reputed  marijuana  smuggler, 
Rent  Martin  Verdugo,  who  Is  suspected  of 
being  Involved  In  the  OKA  acent's  killing. 
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Verdugo,  widely  known  as  La  Rana  (the 
Prog),  was  walking  the  streets  of  tiny  San 
Felipe,  Mexico,  on  Jan.  24  when  six  masked 
men  pounced  on  him  and  whisked  him  Into 
an  unmarked  car.  They  drove  their  blind- 
folded captive  north  to  an  obscure  stretch 
of  the  Mexican  border  near  Calexico.  Calif., 
where  they  handed  him  through  a  hole  in 
the  fence  to  n.S.  marshals.  He  is  now  In  a 
San  Diego  Jail  awaiting  trial  on  smuggling 
charges. 

Cocaine  money  has  compromised  many 
government  officials  In  the  Caribbean, 
where  smugglers  seek  islands  as  rest-and-re- 
fueling  stops  for  trips  to  the  U.S.  In  the 
words  of  one  disheartened  religious  leader 
In  Barbados,  politicians  "see  the  glint  of 
gold  and  not  the  blood  dripping  from  this 
accursed  money."  In  the  Bahamas,  an  in- 
quiry by  a  three-member  panel  implicated 
two  Cabinet  members  in  drug  smuggling 
and  nearly  toppled  the  administration  of 
Prime  Minister  Lynden  O.  Plndllng.  Com- 
mented the  Miami  Herald  in  an  editorial: 
"The  panel  portrays  a  countr>-  haunted  by 
cocaine  abuse,  a  police  force  riddled  with 
corruption,  lawyers  perverted  by  greed  and 
a  government  tainted  by  widespread  Influ- 
ence peddling." 

Most  cocaine  arrives  In  the  U.S.  aboard 
private  aircraft,  which  the  smugglers  con- 
sider expendable.  Even  a  $450,000  Cessna 
twin-engine  plane  costs  far  less  than  the 
millions  of  dollars  of  cocaine  It  can  carry. 
The  latest  stunt  among  cocaine  pilots  has 
been  to  air-drop  a  shipment  of  cocaine,  then 
put  the  aircraft  on  automatic  pilot  and  bail 
out.  One  pilot  laden  down  with  79  lbs.  of  co- 
caine was  killed  last  September  in  Tennes- 
see when  his  parachute  failed. 

An  estimated  18%  of  coke  shipments 
arrive  on  commercial  airlines.  Last  month  a 
OEA  official  revealed  that  a  grand  Jury  was 
preparing  criminal  indictments  against  as 
many  as  50  Eastern  Air  Lines  workers, 
mostly  baggage  handlers,  who  allegedly  had 
smuggled  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  cocaine 
into  Miami  in  the  cargo  bellies  of  Jets.  Cus- 
toms officers  routinely  find  large  caches  of 
cocaine  aboard  flights  from  the  main  pro- 
ducing countries,  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Colom- 
bia. Inspectors  at  Miami  International  Air- 
port found  a  near-record  shipment  of  3,227 
lbs.  of  cocaine  In  January  aboard  a  cargo  Jet 
owned  by  Avlanca,  the  Colombian  national 
airline.  Agents  discovered  the  drug  when 
they  opened  5S-gal.  barrels  of  passion  fruit 
tn  syrup  and  found  football-shaped  contain- 
ers of  coke  bobbing  in  the  mixture. 

Some  airborne  smugglers  try  to  bring  coke 
or  heroin  through  Customs  in  their  bag- 
gage, an  old-fashioned  but  sometimes  suc- 
cessful ploy.  Another,  potentially  deadly, 
technique  is  to  pack  the  drug  tn  condoms 
and  swallow  them  or  insert  them  in  body 
orifices.  If  the  package  breaks,  the  carrier  is 
likely  to  die  of  an  overdose.  One  day  last 
November,  inspectors  at  New  York's  Kenne- 
dy Airport  caught  13  smugglers  who  had 
swallowed  or  inserted  their  contraband. 

Besides  pinching  the  Inflow  of  drugs,  the 
Government  has  tried  to  squeeze  the  out- 
flow of  profits.  Since  1980  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  required  financial  Institutions 
to  report  any  transaction  Involving  more 
than  $10,000  in  cash,  a  step  that  has  sharply 
Umit^  the  ability  of  trafficking  tycoons  to 
Invest  or  spend  their  money.  In  the  past 
year  the  Government  has  clamped  down  on 
twelve  mjkjor  banks  that  failed  to  file  the 
forms  and  may  have  been  accepting  drug 
money,  wittingly  or  otherwise.  In  January 
the  Treasury  Department  fined  BankAmer- 
Ica  a  record  $4.76  million  for  such  offenses. 


The  Administration  ultimately  hopes  to 
cut  smugglers  off  at  the  source  by  persuad- 
ing producing  countries  to  root  out  their 
drug  crops.  Yet  despite  an  Increase  in  coop- 
eration from  such  nations  as  Thailand  and 
Peru,  many  developing  countries  have 
mixed  feelings  about  eradication  programs 
because  their  peasants  earn  far  more  money 
ciiltivatlng  opium  poppies  or  coca  plants 
than  they  would  get  from  com  or  cotton. 
Bolivia,  for  example,  earns  $1  billion  a  yetu' 
from  cocaine,  its  largest  export. 

Developing  countries  see  drug  abuse  as 
America's  dilemma,  not  theirs.  Says  Bolivi- 
an Interior  Minister  Fernando  Barthelemy. 
"It  is  unfair  to  put  most  of  the  weight  on 
the  coca-producing  countries  when  it  is  a 
simple  law  of  demand.  American  and  West- 
em  European  consumers  keep  doping  more 
and  more.  Consequently  more  coca  Is  plant- 
ed." For  that  reason,  U.S.  corporations  that 
try  to  stem  the  demand  for  drugs  are  get- 
ting right  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 

[From  Newsweek,  Mar.  17,  19861 
Kids  and  Cocaine 

(Mr.  Yummy  was  known  all  over  Colum- 
bia, S.C,  as  the  friendly  ice-cream  man.  His 
drivers  cruised  around  town  in  a  fleet  of  red, 
white  and  blue  trucks,  broadcasting  peppy 
tunes  over  the  loudspeaker  as  they  peddled 
snow  cones.  Nutty  Buddies  and  Popsicles  to 
the  kids.  But  one  day  some  of  Mr.  Yummy's 
teenage  customers  discovered  a  strange  new 
flavor  for  sale:  cocaine.  The  Richland 
County  Sheriff's  Department  investigated, 
and  on  Feb.  7,  1986,  deputies  seized  IS 
grams  of  coke  at  the  company  office.  Mr. 
Yummy's  owner,  Hugh  M.  Gill,  39,  and  an 
office  employee  were  arrested  and  charged 
with  trsJflcking;  they  are  expected  to  plead 
not  guilty.  "We  have  indications  that  they 
definitely  were  selling  to  children,"  says 
Sheriff  Frank  Powell.) 

It  would  be  funny  if  It  weren't  so  frighten- 
ing—and  if,  in  cities  and  suburbs  all  across 
the  nation,  a  generation  of  American  chil- 
dren were  not  increasingly  at  risk  to  the 
nightmare  of  cocaine  addiction.  As  thou- 
sands of  teens  have  already  learned  to  their 
families'  Infinite  sorrow,  coke  is  it  In  the 
1980s— the  most  glamorous,  seductive,  de- 
structive, dangerous  drug  on  the  supersatur- 
ated national  black  market.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment's failed  attempts  to  interdict  smug- 
gling from  Central  and  South  America  has 
allowed  a  flood  tide  of  cocaine  to  reach  con- 
sumers of  all  ages  in  this  country:  prices  are 
down,  purity  is  up  and  The  Man  doesn't 
care  If  you're  under  21.  "There  are  two 
trends  In  cocaine  use,"  says  Frank  LaVec- 
chia,  a  former  high-school  guidance  counsel- 
or who  rums  a  drug-treatment  center  in  sub- 
urban Miami.  "Younger  and  younger  and 
more  and  more." 

Most  Americans  stopped  listening  to  Cas- 
sandras  like  LaVecchia  long  ago— and  most. 
It  seems,  think  they  know  all  there  Is  to 
know  about  cocaine.  They  "know,"  for  ex- 
ample, that  coke  Is  very  expensive  and  that 
it  Is  widely  used  as  a  recreational  drug  by 
Jet-setters— by  movie  moguls,  rock  stars  and 
professional  athletes.  They  know  it  Is  usual- 
ly absorbed  through  the  membranes  of  the 
nose  and  they  "know"  it  Is  only  mildly  ad- 
dictive. 

But  all  of  that  Is  half-truth  at  best— and 
at  worst.  It  Is  a  dangerous  myth.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  cocaine  abuse  Is  the  fastest- 
growing  drug  problem  in  America  for  adults 
and  school-age  children  alike.  The  plain  fact 
ia  that  coke  Is  widely  available  at  low 
prices— within  the  financial  reach  of  the 
young.  And  the  plain  fact  Is  that  coke  Is 


now  being  sold  and  used  in  an  especially  de- 
structive new  form.  The  new  coke  goes  by 
many  names  on  the  street,  but  It  Is  usually 
called  "crack"  or  "rock."  It  Is  smoked,  not 
snorted,  and  the  resulting  intoxication  is  far 
more  intense  than  that  of  snorted  cocaine- 
much  quicker,  much  more  euphoric  and 
much,  much  more  addictive.  "Crack  Is  the 
most  addictive  drug  known  to  man  right 
now."  says  Arnold  Wash  ton,  a  psychophar- 
macologist  at  Fair  Oaks  .Hospital  In  Summit. 
NJ.  "It  Is  almost  Instantaneous  addiction, 
whereas  if  you  snort  coke  it  can  take  two  to 
five  years  before  addiction  sets  in.  There  Is 
no  such  thing  as  the  'recreational  use'  of 
crack." 

Crack  Is  simply  a  variant  on  "freebasing," 
which  is  the  conversion  of  snif  fable  cocaine 
crystals  Into  a  smokable  "base"  form  of  the 
drug.  Most  Americans  heard  about  freebas- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  1980,  when  comedi- 
an Richard  Pryor  sustained  third-degree 
bums  when  he  accidentally  ignited  a  con- 
tainer of  ether,  a  flammable  solvent  then 
used  in  the  conversion  process.  But  ether  is 
no  longer  needed  to  make  base  cocaine— and 
the  conversion  process  is  so  simple  It  can  be 
performed  in  any  kitchen.  Dealers  make 
crack  by  mixing  cocaine  with  common 
baking  soda  and  water,  creating  a  paste  that 
is  usually  at  least  75  percent  cocaine.  The 
paste  hardens  and  is  cut  Into  chips  that  re- 
semble soap  or  whitish  gravel.  A  small  piece, 
sometimes  calltKl  "a  quarter  rock,"  produces 
a  20-to  30-mlnute  high.  It  Is  usually  smoked 
in  water  pipes. 

Crack  is  not  widely  used  in  many  areas  of 
the  country— but  that  may  only  be  a  matter 
of  time.  It  is  already  creating  social  havoc  in 
the  ghettos  of  Los  Angeles,  New  York  and 
other  large  cities,  and  it  Is  rapidly  spreading 
Into  the  suburbs  on  both  coasts.  It  Is  prob- 
ably a  major  reason  that  cocaine  abuse 
among  the  young  Is  on  the  rise,  although 
the  available  national  surveys  do  not  distin- 
guish between  cocaine  in  Its  usual  form  and 
crack.  "Right  now,  we  don't  know  the 
answer,"  says  Edgar  Adams,  acting  director 
of  epidemiology  and  statistical  analysis  at 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
(NIDA).  "Is  crack  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease or  is  the  increase  responsible  for 
crack?  We  do  know  that  cocaine  use  has 
gone  up  among  high-school  seniors,  and  we 
have  been  hearing  about  crack  for  eight 
months  or  so.  I  think  It's  entirely  feasible 
that  as  the  price  has  gone  down  you've  had 
more  people  able  to  try  it." 

Adams's  stress  on  "unit-dose  distribution" 
Is  a  cautious  way  of  saying  that  crack  Is  a 
drug  dealer's  dream.  It  is  easy  to  prepare, 
easy  to  use,  easy  to  hide— and  a  single  dose 
sells  for  as  Uttle  as  $10  to  $15.  "Crack  Itself 
is  a  marketing  effort."  says  Washton.  "Like 
fast  food,  it's  a  quick-sale  product.  [Be- 
cause] it  transforms  the  occasional  cocaine 
user  into  an  addictive  user,  It  Is  much  more 
likely  to  yield  a  repeat  customer."  Though 
the  dealer  himself  may  be  an  adult,  crack  is 
widely  peddled  by  Juvenile  front  men— pri- 
marily because  teenagers,  under  the  law  in 
most  states,  normally  do  not  face  heavy 
penalties  when  arrested.  According  to  NIDA 
sociologist  Michael  Backenheimer,  crack  '"Is 
an  extremely  dangerous  precedent  because 
the  distribution  level  now  includes  the  kids. 
It's  a  form  that  is  terribly  pure  and  a  form 
that  is  smoked.  In  certain  cities  they  have 
'crack  houses'  where  It  Is  totally  possible  to 
buy  a  'rock'  for  $10. 1  was  even  told  that  an 
Ice-cream  truck  in  one  city  was  actually  ped- 
dling this  stuff.  If  that's  true,  it  scares  the 
hell  out  of  me." 


In  New  York,  eager  buyers  queue  up  out- 
side crack  houses  like  movie  fans  outside  a 
theater— and  the  lines,  according  to  one 
drug  agent,  "are  loaded  with  kids."  There 
are  white  kids,  black  kids,  Hispanic  kids— 
kids  from  the  ghetto  and  kids  from  the  sub- 
urbs. Austin  Muldoon,  a  New  York  City 
police  officer,  remembers  a  recent  crack 
house  bust  in  upper  Manhattan.  Muldoon 
was  stationed  in  an  alley  while  his  partners 
broke  through  the  apartment  door.  The 
dealer  dumped  the  evidence— a  plastic  bag 
containing  several  hundred  vials  of  crack- 
out  a  window.  Muldoon  soon  found  himself 
mobbed  by  "a  crowd  of  people.  Including 
young  kids"  begging  for  free  drugs.  The 
mob  engulfed  him,  and  Muldoon  was  forced 
to  run.  Breaking  tacldes  and  clutching  the 
plastic  bag  In  his  arms  he  escaped  from  the 
alleyway  with  his  dignity— and  the  evi- 
dence—laarely  Intact.  It  was  Just  another 
day  In  the  war  against  cocaine. 

"We  have  lost  the  cocaine  battle,"  Los  An- 
geles police  detective  Frank  Goldberg  says 
flatly.  Goldberg  Is  a  Juvenile-narcotics  offi- 
cer who  works  L.A.'8  south  central  black 
ghetto— an  area  where  rock  Is  epidemic  and 
where  the  dealers,  many  of  them  in  their 
teens,  have  taken  over.  Like  some  other  big- 
city  ghettos,  south  central  L.A.  is  infested 
with  rock  houses:  also  known  as  crack 
houses  or  base  houses,  they  are  centers  of 
the  new  cocaine  trade.  Typically,  a  rock 
house  is  a  rented  apartment  or  bungalow 
with  a  reinforced  steel  door.  The  dealer  sits 
inside  with  his  drugs,  taking  money  and 
doling  out  doses  of  crack  through  a  slot  in 
the  door.  The  door  prevents  ripoffs  by  the 
customers,  and  It  slows  down  the  cops:  by 
the  time  a  police  raiding  party  breaks  in, 
the  dealer  can  flush  his  coke  stash  down  the 
toilet.  Some  rock  houses  have  a  room  for 
customers  as  well:  typically,  it  contains  a 
mattress,  a  TV  set  and  a  water  pipe.  In 
many  respects,  crack  houses  are  the 
modem-day  equivalent  of  opium  dens— and 
their  clientele  includes  young  people  from 
the  suburbs  as  weU  as  the  city  and  from  vir- 
tually every  level  of  society. 

Crack,  with  its  enormous  profits  and  vio- 
lent crime,  has  transformed  the  ghetto.  To 
a  striking  degree,  the  coke  boom  Is  a  youth 
phenomenon:  In  both  L.A.  and  New  York, 
crack  houses  are  protected  by  armed  teen- 
agers. Other  teens  hawk  crack  on  street  cor- 
ners, and  in  some  cities  dealers  ply  their 
trade  from  cars:  in  Atlanta,  where  suburban 
teens  have  begun  driving  into  the  city  to 
make  quick  curbside  purchasers.  It's  known 
as  "stop-and-cop."  ("To  cop"  is  Junkie  slang 
for  buying  drugs.)  "The  size  of  the  cocaine 
market  is  beyond  description,"  says  Lt.  Joe 
Kunkel  of  the  Houston  police.  "It's  every- 
where. You  could  stand  on  any  street  comer 
In  town  and  say,  'I  want  a  toot'  and  three 
people  will  try  to  sell  it  to  you."  And  in 
Camden  County,  N.J.,  where  police  have 
sent  undercover  agents  into  local  high 
schools  (page  62),  prosecutor  Samuel  Asbell 
is  convinced  that  the  city's  contagion  has  al- 
ready spread  to  suburbia. 

Police  in  Houston  and  Los  Angeles  esti- 
mate that  hundreds  of  rock  houses  are  oper- 
ating in  their  cities  at  any  given  time,  and 
the  same  statement  could  be  made  about 
New  York,  where  Police  Commissioner  Ben- 
jamin Ward  has  declared  crack  to  be  the 
top-priority  drug-enforcement  problem  of 
1986.  "They're  like  fast-food  franchises," 
Kunkel  says  of  Houston's  rock  houses. 
"They  rent  a  location,  bring  in  a  crew  of 
kids  to  work  it,  and  if  those  kids  get  busted 
the  middleman  Just  gets  another  crew."  For 
a  ghetto  teenager,  working  in  a  crack  house 


means  big  money.  "When  a  16-year-old  can 
sit  in  a  rock  house  for  six  or  seven  hours 
and  earn  $300  a  day  Just  for  taking  the 
chance  of  getting  busted,  he  sees  that  as  a 
good  tradeoff,"  says  Sgt.  Michael  Jennings 
of  the  Houston  of  P.D.L.A.P.D.  detective 
Steve  Havel  says  the  kids  "are  living  a 
'Miami  Vice'  fantasy— heavy  gold  chains, 
$200  sweat  suits,  500SEC  Mercedeses  and  a 
$160  Porsche  sunglasses.  Their  aspiration  is 
to  be  a  successful  supplier  with  a  string  of 
drug  concessions  and  a  string  of  condos." 

The  side  effect  is  violence— and  even  hard- 
ened street  cops  are  shocked  by  the  vicious- 
ness  of  the  cocaine  wars  now  raging  In  big 
cities.  The  dealers  are  armed  heavily— pis- 
tols are  commonplace  and  automatic  car- 
bines are  de  rigueur— and  their  teenage 
guards  carry  weapons  as  well.  Rubouts  and 
ripoffs  are  frequent,  and  law-abiding  neigh- 
bors are  cowed.  Over  the  past  three  years, 
57  persons  have  been  killed  in  drug-related 
violence  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  a  communi- 
ty leader  in  south  L.A.  compared  her  neigh- 
borhood to  ""Beirut,  without  the  tanks."  But 
that  was  a  year  ago:  since  then,  the  L.A.P.D. 
has  escalated  the  cocaine-war  arms  race  by 
deploying  a  six-ton  truck  with  a  14-foot  bat- 
tering ram  to  punch  through  the  rock 
houses'  steel  doors. 

Marshall  Hardy  has  cleaned  up  his  act- 
but  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  he  was  deal- 
ing and  using  cocaine.  As  a  high-school  stu- 
dent In  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  he  says,  he 
could  make  "one  phone  call  and  get  you  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  coke.  I  sold  to  kids  my 
own  age,  and  I  subcontracted  to  my  brother- 
in-law  to  sell  to  attorneys  and  Judges.  When 
I  was  16  I  paid  cash  for  a  brown  Jaguar.  I'd 
fly  to  L.A.  or  Acapulco  for  an  evening  Just 
to  go  out  with  girls."  It  all  came  apart  when 
Hardy  was  17— for  he  was  by  then  addicted, 
in  Jail  and  facing  a  10-year  sentence.  With 
help  from  Cenikor,  a  privately  funded  anti- 
drug program  in  Houston,  Hardy  brought 
his  addiction  under  control;  now  26,  he  Is 
teaching  others  about  the  dangers  of  coke. 
"The  attraction  Is  still  there— I  still  get  a 
Pavlovlan  response  when  I  look  at  sugar  or 
coffee  creamer,"  Hardy  says.  "The  hardest 
part  is  knowing  that  the  whole  coke  culture 
is  Just  a  phone  call  away." 

There  Is  simply  no  question  that  cocaine 
in  all  Its  forms  is  seeping  into  the  nation's 
schools.  An  annual  survey  conducted  by  the 
Institute  of  Social  Research  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan  shows  the  percentage  of 
high-school  seniors  who  have  ever  tried  co- 
caine has  nearly  doubled  In  the  past  10 
years,  from  9  percent  to  17.3  percent 
(chart).  The  use  of  all  other  drugs— marijua- 
na, stimulants,  depressants  and  so  on— has 
leveled  off  or  declined  in  recent  years,  al- 
though researchers  now  fear  the  decline  has 
ended.  Overall,  marijuana  remains  the  most 
widely  used  illicit  drug  among  high-school 
seniors:  49.6  percent  say  they  have  used  it 
within  the  past  year.  It  is  followed  by  stimu- 
lants (15.8  percent)  and  cocaine  (13.1  per- 
cent). Predictably,  because  of  the  pattern  of 
cocaine  distribution  from  South  America, 
school-age  cocaine  abuse  Is  higher  on  the 
East  and  West  coasts— but  It  has  also  in- 
creased significantly  In  all  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  reality  of  school-age  drug  ahuse  In 
any  given  community  cannot,  of  course,  be 
Inferred  from  national  surveys— Just  as  the 
presence  of  drugs  In  a  given  school  does  not 
predict  that  any  Individual  student  will  use 
them.  And  it  is  still  broadly  true  that  the 
vast  majority  of  American  high-school  stu- 
dents will  pass  through  the  turmoils  of  ado- 
lescence without  succumbing  to  addiction. 


But  it  is  also  true,  according  to  Uoyd  John- 
ston, program  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Social  Research,  that  "there  ia  no  other  In- 
dustrialised country  In  the  world  that  has  a 
comparable  proportion  of  young  people  in- 
volved with  Illicit  drugs."  Cocaine  abuse  by 
school-age  children  is  growing  rapidly,  and 
experts  somberly  predict  that  the  worst  Is 
yet  to  come.  '"We  haven't  yet  seen  all  the^ 
consequences  of  cocaine  use  among  teen- 
agers and  young  adults."  says  Prof.  Everett 
H.  Elllnwood  of  Duke  University.  "It's 
marched  through  all  the  cultural  heroes- 
entertainers,  baseball  players,  quarterbacks. 
It's  marched  through  all  the  fastlane  pro- 
fessionals. Now  we're  seeing  a  gradual  pro- 
gression down  to  kids  and  people  at  the 
marginal  economic  levels." 

The  carriers  of  cocaine  abuse  are  most 
often  the  kids  themselves— for  as  the  na- 
tional statistics  on  high-school  seniors  sug- 
gest, years  of  well-intentioned  efforu  have 
so  far  failed  to  eradicate  the  drug  culture 
among  the  young.  Cocaine's  increasing 
availability,  its  glamour  and  its  undeserved 
reputation  as  a  low-risk  high  have  combined 
to  expand  its  appeal  to  teenagers.  Over  the 
past  10  years,  Johnston  says,  the  Michigan 
survey  has  recorded  a  steady  Increase  In  the 
percentage  of  high-school  students  who  say 
cocaine  is  avaUable  to  them:  the  latest 
figure,  for  1985,  is  49  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  he  says,  the  survey  shows  that  "a 
great  number  of  high-school  seniors  see  a 
great  risk  in  being  regular  marijuana 
users— but  very  few  see  experimenting  with 
cocaine  as  a  great  risk." 

Parents  and  school  authorities,  similarly, 
are  largely  uninformed  about  cocaine— and 
most  know  even  less  about  its  fearsome 
stepchild,  crack.  "They're  worried  about 
marijuana  and  cocaine  paraphernalia.  We 
explain  rock,  and  they're  surprised. "  says 
Tom  Weschler,  a  Miami  Beach  detective. 
"Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  parents  don't  recog- 
nize what's  going  on." 

They  started  young,  usually  with  pot,  and 
moved  on  to  coke— sometimes  snorted, 
sometimes  injected,  sometimes  freebased. 
Now  they're  patients  at  Phoenix  House,  a 
residential  treatment  center  in  Orange 
County,  Calif.  "When  I  first  smoked  rock  I 
fell  in  love."  says  Samantha.  "I  wanted  to 
do  more  right  away.  I  would  lie,  steal- any- 
thing for  a  hit  off  the  pipe.  It  gets  hold  of 
you  real  fast."  To  Amy.  "coke  was  the 
wonder  drug,  and  freebasing  was  better 
than  sex.  I  had  no  morals:  I'd  do  anything 
with  my  body  for  coke."  Dan,  a  bleached- 
blond  15-year-old  from  Orange  County, 
stole  from  his  parents,  from  his  employer 
and  from  neighbors.  "I  used  all  the  cash  for 
drugs,"  he  says.  "I  didn't  care  about  food,  I 
didn't  care  about  a  bed.  It  was  scary  on  the 
street,  but  the  cocaine  made  It  all  right." 
Dan  says  about  half  the  kids  at  his  old  high 
school  now  use  coke. 

There  are  three  ways  for  a  teenage  user  to 
support  a  habit,  and  none  of  them  Is  legal. 
There  is  theft,  there  is  prostitution,  and 
there  is  dealing  drugs  to  other  kids.  The 
police  see  all  three.  "If  you  don't  make  a 
dope  deal  before  lunch  in  some  schools, 
you're  out  of  luck."  says  detective  Everett 
Berry,  who  works  the  high-school  drug  beat 
for  the  L.A.P.D.  "Theyre  sold  out."  Berry's 
men  watched  one  young  pusher  dealing  at  a 
video  arcade  In  the  San  Fernando  Valley: 
the  boy  drove  a  $14,000  Toyota  pickup  and 
wore  a  beeper  to  keep  In  touch  with  his  sup- 
plier. He  sold  $600  worth  of  rock  before 
police  made  the  bust.  Last  December 
Berry's  team  swept  up  dealers  from  eight 
different  high  schools  In  a  single  week;  rock 
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cocaine  was  being  sold  at  seven  of  the  eight 
schools,  "li  mases  no  difference  whether  it 
was  a  white,  affluent  high  school,  a  black 
inner-city  school  or  a  Latino  school, "  Berry 
says.  "The  only  difference  is  rich  idds  buy 
$100  rocks  and  ghetto  kids  buy  quarter 
rocka.'* 

Dealing  has  Its  own  mystique.  Teen  push- 
ers, according  to  Marshall  Hardy,  view 
themselves  as  powerful,  successful,  adult — 
and  the  rewards  are  commensurate.  In 
Houston,  Sgt.  Michael  Jennings  recalls,  "we 
had  one  informant  in  a  good  high  school 
who  was  dealing  $30,000  a  month.  He 
bought  a  Mercedes  for  cash,  and  all  his  par- 
ents said  was,  "Oh.  you  got  a  Job.' "  Tulane 
University  P>rof.  Richard  Garey,  a  psychia- 
trist who  treats  young  drug  offenders,  had  a 
patient  from  a  wealthy  New  Orleans  family 
who  made  enough  money  selling  cocaine  to 
buy  a  red  Porsche— which  he  kept  at  a 
friend's  house.  "Where  the  coke  is,  the  girls 
are."  says  a  youthful  ex-dealer  from  subur- 
ban UA.  "I  had  aU  the  girls  I  wanted— I  had 
all  the  sex  I  wanted. " 

Measured  against  the  array  of  powerful 
allures  that  cocaine  offers,  society's  at- 
tempts to  wean  the  young  from  drugs  seem 
mostly  ineffectual.  Many  drug-abuse  ex- 
perts quietly  concede  that  in-school  drug- 
prevention  programs,  necessary  though 
they  may  be,  have  largely  failed  to  reach 
their  teenage  audience:  there  Is  still  wide- 
spread disagreement  about  the  root  causes 
of  drug  abuse  and  equaUy  little  consensus 
on  the  best  tactics  for  prevention.  Law  en- 
forcement, similarly,  has  some  impact  in  de- 
terring youthful  users— but  few  police  offi- 
cials would  claim  that  teen  trafficking  is 
under  control.  In  the  bleak  view  of  many  ex- 
perts, drug  use  will  persist  among  young 
Americans  as  long  as  adult  America  con- 
dones it— and  adiilt  America,  they  say,  tacit- 
ly accepts  drugs  in  many  forms,  cocaine  in- 
cluded. Worse  yet,  kids  in  many  areas  have 
already  heard  about  the  potency  of  crack 
and  rock.  "Rock  sells  itself— it's  not  as  much 
due  to  'peer  pressure'  as  the  experts  will 
have  you  believe, "  says  Elizabeth  Skaggs, 
assistant  director  of  the  East  Oakland, 
Calif.,  Recovery  Center.  "Ask  any  kid.  He'll 
say  the  nish  Is  such  a  great  sensation  that 
you  want  the  rush  again." 

And  that  Is  precisely  the  point:  crack  is  In- 
tensely addictive.  Indeed,  recent  research  on 
cocaine  Is  changing  the  definition  of  addic- 
tion Itself.  According  to  many  researchers, 
the  traditional  emphasis  on  physiological 
dependence  must  be  broadened  to  include 
the  much  subtler  psychological  compulsion 
that  drives  an  addict  back  to  dnigs  again 
and  again.  Cocaine  floods  the  pleasure  cen- 
ters of  the  brain— and  using  crack,  says 
Arnold  Washton,  "multiplies  the  dangers  of 
using  coke  5  to  10  times."  Crack,  in  short, 
may  well  be  the  nightmare  drug  that  proves 
the  Cassandras  right— but  as  Washton  says. 
the  kids  (and  many  parents)  "have  learned 
to  discount  scare  tactics— and  now  when 
crack  comes  along,  no  one  wants  to  listen." 
That  heedlessness  Is  ultimately  as  danger- 
ous as  crack  Itself— and  may  yet  cost  a  gen- 
eration the  Joys  of  growing  up. 

[Prom  Newsweek.  Mar.  17, 198S] 
Tali  or  Tmua  Adoictiors 
(Cocaine  use  is  stUl  more  prevalent  among 
boys  than  girls,  but  the  percentage  of  young 
women  taking  the  drug  Is  rising  fast,  accord- 
ing to  a  national  study  of  high-school  stu- 
dents by  the  Institute  for  Social  Research. 
Bow  three  young  girls  have  struggled  with 
their  addlctlonc) 


STILL  ussnic,  smx  dkalihg 

The  banging  started  on  Eileen's  door  at  3 
a.m.  It  was  her  19-year-old  daughter.  Lori, 
emaciated,  high  on  crack  and  begging  to  be 
let  in.  "I  picked  her  up  to  throw  her  out  and 
felt  her  bones  sticking  out.  It  scared  the  hell 
out  of  me,"  Eileen  says.  She  took  her 
daughter  in,  but  the  truce  didn't  last.  Lori 
balked  at  entering  a  drug-treatment  pro- 
gram. One  day  last  month  she  left  the  New 
York  City  apartment  and  never  returned. 
Her  mother's  gold  bracelet  and  $100  were 
missing  as  well. 

As  Eileen  tells  it,  Lori  began  slipping  away 
about  five  years  ago.  Divorced  16  years  ago. 
Eileen  struggled  hard  to  raise  her  daughter 
alone,  but  Lori  didn't  seem  to  appreciate  her 
efforts.  She  was  like  her  friends,  Eileen  says 
bitterly:  "They  all  have  this  idea  that  they 
tiave  had  terrible  lives,  that  the  toughness 
of  the  world  is  on  their  shoulders  and  that 
the  world  owes  them."  At  15,  Lori  dropped 
out  of  school  and  began  smoking  marijuana. 
At  17,  she  moved  In  with  friends,  and  Eileen 
suspects  she  was  first  exposed  to  cocaine 
then.  Last  year  Lori  had  an  abortion,  and 
she  was  hospitalized  briefly  after  taking  an 
overdose  of  sleeping  pills  in  a  suicide  at- 
tempt. 

At  times,  Lori  has  reached  out  for  help. 
Last  month  she  confided  that  she  and  her 
boyfriend  had  spent  $15,000  on  crack  since 
September.  She  has  introduced  so  many 
friends  to  drugs  that  her  name  is  "as  good 
as  gold— she's  their  dealer,"  her  mother  says 
In  horror.  Ironically,  Eileen  wishes  Lori's 
crisis  had  come  sooner.  "Maybe  if  she  had 
done  crack  when  she  was  IS,  I  could  have 
done  something  for  her  then." 

Now  all  Eileen  can  do  is  wait  in  despera- 
tion. "At  this  stage,"  she  says,  "she's  cutting 
herself  off  from  anyone  who  doesn't  have 
what  she  wants— money,  drugs  or  a  place  to 
stay."  Once  she  called  the  hotel  where  she 
believed  Lori  was  living.  Lori  said  she  had 
the  wrong  number  and  hung  up.  Eileen  re- 
fused to  go  to  the  hotel  herself  because  she 
fears  Lori's  friends.  Two  weeks  ago  Lori 
called  collect  to  say  she'd  heard  her  mother 
wanted  her  arrested  for  stealing  the  brace- 
let and  the  $100.  She  wouldn't  say  where 
she  was,  but  Eileen  suspects  she  Is  some- 
where in  New  York,  still  high  on  crack  and 
dealing.  The  phone  caU,  Eileen  believes,  was 
simply  a  way  of  saying  that  "she  is  still 
aUve." 

CHILD  or  THS  MIAH  STRKETS 

Heather  is  torn  between  two  worlds.  She 
is  no  longer  addicted  to  crack,  but  her 
mother  often  calls  begging  her  to  return  to 
their  life  on  the  streets.  Since  finishing  the 
first  phase  of  a  Hayward,  Calif.,  program 
for  chemically  dependent  adolescents,  how- 
ever. Heather  has  refused.  "The  most  Im- 
portant lesson  I've  learned  is  that  I'm  worth 
something,"  says  the  13-year-old  Hispanic 
girl  who  looks  twice  her  age.  Only  a  small 
"12"  tattooed  on  her  hand  betrays  her  past. 
It  was  tattooed  there  one  night  after  she  did 
12  bags  of  heroin  and  12  lines  of  cocaine. 
Now,  it  reminds  her  of  the  12  stages  of  drug- 
abuse  recovery. 

Heather  grew  up  fast.  When  she  was  five, 
her  drug-addict  parents  left  her  to  be  raised 
near  Oakland  by  her  grandmother.  Leslie 
Greene.  She  was  seven  when  she  began  ex- 
perimenting with  marijuana  and  PCP.  At 
11,  she  went  to  live  with  her  mother  and 
Joined  her  world  of  sex  and  drugs:  She 
turned  to  prostitution  when  her  habit 
reached  $200  a  day.  She  returned  to  her 
grandmother  the  following  year,  but  soon 
she  ran  away.  She  was  raped  twice  and  ar- 
rested for  heroin  use,  and  even  when  she 


moved  back  to  her  grandmother's  house, 
she  continued  using  crack.  One  night  last 
January  she  returned  home  Intoxicated  and 
high  on  PCP.  "'I  walked  into  the  house,  then 
I  fell  on  the  floor  and  started  kicking  and 
screaming,  telling  my  grandmother  to  kill 
me,"  Heather  recalls.  Instead  her  grand- 
mother enrolled  her  In  the  drug-treatment 
program.  "It  was  the  first  time  I  was  strong 
enough  to  say,  "That's  it', "  Greene  says. 

The  beginning  was  difficult.  "She  was 
hard  to  read— cold  and  distant,"  says  Rich- 
ard Dutra.  manager  of  the  20-bed  inpatient 
program.  "I  don't  always  trust  others  with 
my  feelings,"  Heather  admits.  Soon,  howev- 
er, she  was  talking  openly.  Emphasizing 
family  interaction  along  with  detoxification, 
the  program  teaches  teens  they  will  never 
be  free  of  the  urge  to  use  drugs  or  the  pres- 
sures of  the  world  outside.  "They  can't  leave 
it  all  to  start  anew,"  says  19-year-old  Ayiron 
Comini,  who  attends  a  rap  group  with 
Heather  in  the  second  phase  of  her  treat- 
ment. "They  are  thrown  t>ack  into  a  hell 
hole."  In  Heather's  case,  the  pressures  are 
tremendous.  But  she  is  facing  the  challenge 
with  a  maturity  few  13-year-olds  know.  As 
Heather  herself  puts  it,  "There's  no  way  I 
can  be  a  kid  again." 

A  CHKEKLEADER'S  rALL— AND  RISE 

At  14.  Andrea  Schiros  had  k  all.  She  was  a 
cheerleader  in  suburban  Atlanta,  a  member 
of  the  homecoming  queen's  court  and  an 
honor  student  who  thought  that  taking 
drugs  was  dumb.  But  Andrea  did  an  abrupt 
about-face  when  she  was  suspended  from 
the  cheerleading  squad  for  putting  on  lip- 
stick during  class.  She  bleached  her  hair 
white  and  cut  it  in  a  Mohawk.  As  her 
mother,  Jan,  remembers,  "She  went  from 
preppy  to  punk  in  seven  months." 

No  longer  in  the  teenage  social  elite, 
Andrea  sought  acceptance  in  the  school's 
drug  culture.  "I  Just  wanted  to  be  "If  again, 
and  I  was,  with  another  group,"  she  says. 
Soon  her  grades  dropped  to  Ps,  she  couldn't 
wake  up  In  the  morning,  and  she  had 
screaming  fights  with  her  divorced  mother. 
"I  was  strung  out  on  coke,  acid— everything 
I  could  put  into  my  body,"  Andrea  recalls. 
Jan  suspected  drugs,  but  when  she  broached 
the  subject,  Andrea  ran  away.  Friends 
found  her  a  sanctuary  in  a  rundown  Atlanta 
neighborhood  called  Cabbagetown  and  in- 
troduced her  to  free-based  cocaine.  Andrea 
called  an  old  school  friend,  giving  her  a 
phone  number  "In  case  anything  happens  to 
me."  The  call  probably  saved  her  life. 

The  friend  finally  betrayed  Andrea's 
secret  to  Andrea's  frantic  parents.  Two  Juve- 
nile officers  plucked  her  from  a  seedy  apart- 
ment about  4  a.m.  and  later  that  day,  she 
was  committed  to  Charter  Brook  Hospital,  a 
drug-rehabilitation  center  for  youths.  "She 
was  screaming  and  carrying  on."  Jan  says. 
But  shortly  after  admission,  Andrea  grew 
determined  to  come  clean.  "I  wanted  help," 
she  said.  "I  was  about  dead." 

Andrea'a  most  vivid  memory  of  treatment 
was  being  able  to  see  colors  again.  In  the 
depths  of  her  addiction,  she  saw  eveythlng 
in  shades  of  black  and  gray.  She  stayed  in 
the  locked  inpatient  program  for  seven 
months,  then  attended  public  school  part- 
time  for  five  months.  In  January  she  was  re- 
leased to  the  third  phase  of  the  program- 
called  aftercare— and  still  attends  Narcotic 
Anonymous  meetings  every  night.  She 
changed  schools  to  avoid  her  old  drug-baied 
friendships  and  has  to  fight  temptation  con- 
stantly. "Most  everyone  in  high  school  uses 
in  some  way  or  other— even  if  It's  Just  drink- 
ing on  the  weekends,"  she  says.  But  Andrea 


is  determined  to  stay  off  drugs.  "Look  at 
what  staying  clean  has  done  for  me.  I'm 
going  to  go  for  it."  She  Is  earning  straight 
A's.  She  hopes  to  attend  Pratt  Institute 
after  graduation  and  is  living  in  a  far  hap- 
pier household  with  a  new  stepfather  who 
has  taken  an  active  role  in  her  recovery. 
"Now,  I  tell  my  mother  I  love  her— more 
than  once  a  day,"  Andrea  says.  "It's  been  a 
miracle." 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Mar.  17, 1986] 
A  Narc  Goes  UifDKKcovER  at  Cherry  Hnx 

East  High 

When  he  enrolled  at  New  Jersey's  Cherry 
Hill  East  High  School  last  fall,  Richard 
Minardi  seemed  to  be  Just  an  ordinary  kid- 
though  a  little  more  anxious  than  most  to 
Join  the  drug  scene.  Five  months  later  stu- 
dents learned  that  Minardi  was  a  narc:  a 
youthful-looking  27-year-old  undercover  cop 
from  the  Camden  County  prosecutor's  Nar- 
cotics Strike  Force  assigned  to  ferret  out 
drugs  at  the  school. 

Sending  a  narc  to  class  is  the  most  contro- 
versial of  the  antidrug  measures  at  schools 
across  the  country.  Many  offer  drug  educa- 
tion and  counseling  but  undercover  oper- 
ations such  as  the  one  at  Cherry  Hill  East 
raise  serious  questions  about  privacy  and 
the  role  of  a  school.  Says  Arnold  May,  a 
senior  at  the  school:  "We're  here  to  leam, 
not  to  be  investigated."  School  and  law-en- 
forcement officials  defend  using  what 
Camden  County  Prosecutor  Samuel  Asbell 
calls  "a  positive  scare  tactic."  He  says  that 
at  Cherry  Hill  East  and  nearby  schools, 
almost  half  of  the  students  use  drugs. 
"Sjtied  on" 

Minardi  concentrated  on  a  small  group  of 
these  students.  For  three  months  he 
watched  and  participated  in  drug  deals  on 
and  off  the  sprawling  S5.7-acre  campus  in 
an  affluent  Philadelphia  suburb.  The  end  of 
this  subterfuge  shocked  many  of  the  2,800 
students.  At  8  a.m.  on  Jan.  30,  an  assistant 
principal  rounded  up  nine  students  and 
brought  them  to  a  school  conference  room 
where  a  dozen  plainclothes  officers  and 
Minardi  were  waiting  to  arrest  them  on  a 
variety  of  drug  charges,  including  traffick- 
ing in  cocaine.  Mlnardl's  disguise  had  been 
so  successful  that  most  of  those  arrested 
didn't  realize  even  then  that  he  was  a  narc. 
"I  talked  with  that  kid,"  said  one  student, 
glaring  at  Minardi.  "He  was  in  the  market 
to  buy."  Other  students  felt  similarly  be- 
trayed. ""We  felt  we  were  spied  on,"  says 
Warren  Moliken,  18,  president  of  the  Stu- 
dent Congress.  But  principal  Anthony  Cost, 
who  boasts  of  his  school's  academic  record, 
says  he  nonetheless  saw  the  usefulness  of 
the  undercover  operation  as  "one  more 
weapon  In  our  arsenal  to  fight  drug  abuse." 

The  school  has  for  some  years  relied  on 
more  traditional  antidrug  programs.  Drug- 
education  clSBses  are  part  of  the  health  cur- 
riculum, and  a  separate  program  sends  high- 
school  students  to  elementary  schools  to 
warn  youngsters  to  stay  away  from  drugs. 
At  the  high  school  a  psychologist  and  social 
worker  are  available  for  counseling.  Even 
with  aU  this.  Cost  decided  in  1981  that  the 
problem  was  severe  enough  to  warrant  more 
forceful  action. 

These  measures  have  turned  the  high 
school  into  something  Beaver  Cleaver's 
brother,  Wally,  would  not  recognize.  Two 
unarmed  police  officers  patrol  school  hall- 
ways and  make  periodic  drug  checks  of  lock- 
ers and  other  areas.  If  any  are  discovered,  a 
student  can  be  suspended,  arrested  and  re- 
ferred to  counseling.  Kids  suspected  of  drug 
use  can  be  ordered  to  a  hospital  for  testing. 


"Safety  and  well-beino" 
While  many  parents  have  applauded  the 
school's  tough  antidrug  program,  some  stu- 
dents question  whether  It  is  effective.  "In 
the  '80s,  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  a 
school  administration  can  do  to  stop  drug 
abuse,"  says  Moliken,  the  Student  Congress 
president.  The  health  classes,  he  says,  are 
"'about  as  effective  as  the  surgeon  general's 
warning  on  a  package  of  cigarettes. "  Stu- 
dents say  that  the  undercover  operation 
merely  moved  the  dealing  off  campus.  But 
principal  Cost  says  schools  must  do  what- 
ever they  can  to  protect  the  "safety  and 
well-being  of  students."  And  drugs,  he  says, 
"are  a  threat  to  that  safety  and  well-being. " 

[From  Newsweek,  Mar.  17, 1986] 

What  To  Do  Ir  Your  Son  or  Daughter 
Gets  Hooked 

How  can  you  tell  if  your  child  is  on  co- 
caine or  other  drugs?  Experts  say  there  are 
some  specific  warning  signs.  Of  course,  not 
all  mean  that  a  child  uses  drugs;  adoles- 
cence is  a  difficult  time,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  erratic  behavior  is  unavoidable. 
But  if  any  of  these  signs  are  present,  par- 
ents should  try  to  find  out  if  drugs  are  in- 
volved: 

Problems  in  school:  unexplained  time 
away  from  home;  a  desire  for  Isolation:  an 
increase  in  spending  money  or  a  demand  for 
money  as  well  as  unexplained  losses  of  par- 
ents' money  or  Jewelry;  new  friendships,  es- 
pecially with  kids  the  parents  never  meet; 
unusual  changes  in  health,  grooming  or  be- 
havior, and  an  Interest  in  clothes  or  Jewelry 
identified  with  drug  culture  or  possession  of 
drug  paraphernalia. 

What  should  you  do  if  you  find  out  that 
your  child  does  use  drugs?  A  parent's  first 
reactions  will  probably  be  shock,  hurt  and 
guilt,  says  Thomas  Gleaton,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Parents  Resources  Institute  for 
Drug  Education  (PRIDE),  "I  usually  tell 
parents  to  take  a  deep  breath,  try  to  relax 
and  understand  that  this  is  probably  some- 
thing that  can  be  taken  care  of,"  Gleaton 
says.  The  next  step  is  education,  he  says; 
parents  should  leam  everything  they  can 
about  the  biological  effects  of  drugs  and  the 
social  pressures  that  make  kids  turn  to 
drugs.  Then,  Gleaton  says,  a  parent  can  say: 
"I  care  too  much  about  you  to  let  you  do 
this  to  yourself." 

Where  can  you  go  for  more  help?  Several 
organizations,  some  with  toll-free  800  phone 
numbers,  provide  helpful  information  for 
parents.  Among  them: 

National  Federation  of  Parents  for  Drug- 
Free  Youth,  8730  Georgia  Avenue,  Suite 
200,  SUver  Spring,  Md.  20910  (1-800-554- 
KID8), 

American  Council  for  Drug  Education, 
6820  Hubbard  Drive,  Rockvllle,  Md.  30852 
(1-301-984-5700). 

PRIDE,  Robert  W.  Woodruff  Building, 
100  Edgewood  Avenue,  Suite  1316,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30303  (1-800-341-9746). 

Fair  Oaks  Hospital,  19  Prospect  Street, 
Summit.  NJ.  07901  (1-800-COCAINX). 

What  can  parents  do  to  prevent  drug  use? 
Experts  say  parents  are  still  the  first  and 
best  line  of  defense.  "Parents  have  to  take 
primary  responsibility  for  their  family's 
education  about  drugs  and  what  drugs  do  to 
their  kids,"  says  Joyce  Nalepka.  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Parents  for 
Drug-Free  Youth,  It's  not  enough  merely  to 
tell  kids  to  say  "no,"  Nalepka  says— parents 
have  to  explain  the  dangers  and  give  kids 
mental  ammunition  to  combat  often  over- 
whelming peer  pressure. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  DOLE,  May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senate  majority  leader  has  asked  for 
order.  The  Chair  agrees. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
remind  coUeaffues, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues we  are  on  live  radio  and  not 
able  to  hear  the  Senator  speaking. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  cannot  hear 
what  is  going  on, 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  hear  what 
Is  going  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

The  custom  is  if  Senators  desire  to 
converse  they  shall  leave  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  resimied  consideration 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Does 
the  manager  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  seek  the 
floor?    

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  seeks  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

AMXNDlCXirT  NO,  ISSO 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  no  reduction  in 
benefits  payable  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  may  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  complying  with  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  proposed  article) 

Mr,  METZENBAUM,  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bin  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mkr- 
ENBAUii]  for  himself,  Mr.  RnoLX,  and  Mr, 
Motnirah  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1660. 

&fr,  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  16  through  31 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr 

"  'Section  3.  No  reduction  in  benefits  pay- 
able under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
may  be  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of 
complying  with  section  1  of  this  article. 

"  "Section  4.  The  Congress  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 

"  'Section  6.  This  article  shall  take  effect 
for  the  fiscal  year  1991  or  for  the  second 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  its  ratification, 
whichever  Is  later.'.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  may  now  proceed. 
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Mr.  MFTZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Once 
again  this  Presiding  Officer  would 
prefer  that  you  make  the  Job  of  bring- 
ing order  to  the  Senate  much  easier 
than  it  appears  on  my  part  to  be  and 
so  I  ask  that  you  give  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  the  attention  which  he  de- 
serves. 

I  will  defer  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  If  he  feels  he  has  the  attention 
of  the  bo^.  The  Chair  would  feel  it  is 
much  more  orderly  now  than  when  he 
proposed  the  point  of  order. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ready  to 
proceed? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  ready  to 
proceed,  and  I  do  appreciate  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
the  Social  Security  amendment.  It 
provides  Social  Security  benefits 
cannot  be  reduced  to  comply  with  the 
balanced  budget  amendment. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  im- 
portant to  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
country  and  I  believe  to  all  Americans 
than  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
When  we  passed  the  Gramm-Rudman 
Act,  we  passed  it  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  would  not  affect  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  if  we  are  to  be  consistent  with  the 
passage  of  that  act,  we  have  to  provide 
an  exception  in  connection  with  the 
constitutional  amendment. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  amendment, 
we  are  going  to  find  in  future  years 
that  the  trust  funds  for  Social  Securi- 
ty will  be  increasing,  that  there  will  be 
substantial  balances  in  those  trust 
funds  and  the  suggestion  will  be,  and 
the  urging  will  be,  both  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
Congress  as  well  that  we  impact  those 
Social  Security  funds  in  order  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

This  is  not  what  the  senior  citizens 
of  this  country  are  entitled  to.  This  is 
not  what  they  worked  all  their  lives  to 
provide.  Our  obligation  is  to  see  to  it 
that  those  funds  be  protected  and  the 
only  way  we  can  protect  those  funds  is 
by  adopting  this  amendment  to  the 
constitutional  amendment. 

Absent  that,  absent  our  adopting 
this  amendment,  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  of  this  country  will  be  in 
Jeopardy  as  far  as  future  increases  are 
concerned  In  Social  Security  benefits. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  and  many  of 
you  have  stood,  you  have  spoken  to 
the  issue  of  Social  Security,  if  you  be- 
lieve as  strongly  as  I  do  that  the  older 
Americans  in  this  country  are  entitled 
to  protection,  that  their  funds  should 
not  be  used  in  order  to  balance  the 
budget  for  defense  spending  or  for  any 
one  of  a  host  of  other  programs,  then 
you  have  no  choice  but  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  on  the  floor.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  he  wishes  to 


address  himself  to  this  issue,  and  I 
yield  the  floor  to  him  at  this  time. 

Before  he  does  so,  I  wish  to  point 
out  my  amendment  was  offered  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Rugle.  and 
Senator  Motitihait. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  follow  along 
with  the  comments  of  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  who  brings  this  very  impor- 
tant amendment  to  the  floor  in  behalf 
of  himself,  myself,  and  Senator  Mot- 

NtHAN. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
correct  what  is  a  glaring  flaw  in  this 
proposed  constitutional  amendment. 

The  currently  drafted  Thurmond 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  would 
actually  have  the  effect  of  undoing 
the  delicate  compromise  on  Social  Se- 
curity that  was  reached  there  only  3 
months  ago  in  the  Gramm-Rudman 
legislation. 

I  might  say  I  think  the  Social  Secu- 
rity understanding  and  agreement  at 
that  time  was  critical  to  the  ability  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman  legislation  to 
pass.  So  to  now  by  any  means  undo 
that  central  aspect  of  what  went  on  at 
that  time  with  respect  to  Social  Secu- 
rity Is  clearly  something  that  ought 
not  to  happen. 

During  that  debate  on  Gramm- 
Rudman,  this  Congress,  with  the 
President  concurring,  made  the  deci- 
sion to  remove  Social  Security  from 
the  Federal  budget  effective  immedi- 
ately. In  fact,  that  may  have  been  the 
only  good  part  of  Gramm-Rudman.  It 
was  the  fact  that  that  was  nailed  down 
because  clearly  Social  Security  being  a 
separate  trust  fund  ought  not  to  be 
part  of  the  Federal  budget.  It  did  not 
use  to  be  years  ago.  It  was  brought 
into  the  imified  Federal  budget  I 
think  for  the  wrong  purposes,  namely, 
to  disguise  the  buildup  and  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Many  of  us  have  been 
fighting  for  many  years  to  take  Social 
Security  out  of  the  Federal  budget  so 
it  could  stand  by  itself,  be  managed 
and  monitored  independent  of  other 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  is  appropriate  for  something  that  is 
independently  fimded  as  a  Social  Se- 
curity System  is. 

But  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  Thur- 
mond compromise  as  it  has  been  draft- 
ed, the  Important  protection  that  we 
won  just  90  days  ago  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  would  have  no  meaning. 
We  would  be  right  back  into  the  same 
problem  that  we  were  in  before. 

That  would  happen  because  the  cur- 
rent Thurmond  amendment  says  that 
outlays  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  receipts  and  both  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits  and  revenues  are  Included 
in  such  a  formulation. 

As  a  result,  in  any  year,  one  could 
propose  a  reduction  in  Social  Security 
benefits  as  a  means  for  achieving  the 


overall  balance  In  the  Federal  budget 
as  a  whole.  And  that  clearly  ought  not 
to  be  the  case.  That  out  not  to  be  what 
is  even  possible  to  do. 

It  Is  precisely  that  type  of  action, 
which  would  be  motivated  solely  by 
budgetary  considerations,  that  Con- 
gress was  worried  about  and  concerned 
enough  about  that  we  decided  that  we 
wanted  to  take  Social  Security  out 
from  under  the  budget  umbrella  so 
that  that  threat  would  not  exist  and 
that  danger  would  not  be  there. 

We  have  accomplished  that  but  this 
constitutional  amendment  that  Is 
before  us  now  would  undo  that  and 
take  us  right  back  into  this  previous 
situation  and  endanger  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  that  I  think  has  to  be 
prevented. 

Now,  I  Just  want  to  stress  again  that 
the  reason  why  it  Is  inappropriate  for 
us  to  move  in  the  direction  that  has 
been  recommended  here  in  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  includes  three 
points. 

The  first  is  that  Social  Security  is 
separately  financed  through  a  dedicat- 
ed payroll  tax  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Social  Security  System  Is  in  good 
financial  condition.  It  is  building  its  fi- 
nancial reserves  at  the  present  time  as 
properly  it  should,  so  that  the  money 
is  there  in  the  future  to  meet  and  pay 
the  benefits  of  workers  who  are  now  in 
their  working  years  but  later  on  will 
retire  and  be  eligible  to  receive  those 
benefits. 

Second,  the  program  Social  Security 
by  law  is  prohibited  from  ever  running 
a  deficit.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  running  a  deficit  or  con- 
tributing to  some  overall  notion  of  a 
deficit  for  the  Government  as  a  whole 
because  the  law  will  not  allow  that  to 
happen. 

And,  in  fact,  we  have  to  be  at  least  In 
a  balance  and  preferably  in  a  situation 
where  we  are  building  a  surplus  in  the 
Social  Security  System  so  that  we  do 
not  need  any  kind  of  constitutional 
action  affecting  Social  Security  to  pro- 
vide that  kind  of  protection  which  is 
there  now. 

Third,  the  surpluses  that  are  accu- 
mulating in  the  Social  Security  trust 
fimds  are  actually  helping  to  reduce,  if 
you  will,  the  overall  arithmetic  of  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  in  the  aggre- 
gate. In  fact,  the  surpluses  that  are 
growing  in  the  Social  Security  System 
now  will  be  reaching  a  figure  of  ap- 
proximately a  $70  billion  surplus  by 
the  year  1991,  which  is  Just  5  years 
from  now. 

So  there,  again,  you  have  a  situation 
where  very  substantial  surpluses  are 
there.  And,  from  an  overall  bookkeep- 
ing or  accounting  point  of  view,  they 
have  the  effect  of  tending  to  give  the 
appearance  of  reducing  overall  Feder- 
al deficits  when  the  Social  Security  ac- 
counts are  added  in. 


So  the  amendment  that  we  have  of- 
fered here— the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York— is  a  very  straightforward 
amendment.  What  It  would  do  Is 
simply  preserve  the  agreement  that 
was  reached  in  the  Gramm-Rudman 
legislation  Just  a  short  time  ago.  Our 
amendment  would  very  simply  prohib- 
it reduction  in  Social  Security  benefits 
from  being  counted  for  the  purpose  of 
complying  with  the  requirements  of 
balancing  Federal  receipts  under  a 
constitutional  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. That  would  remove  Social  Secu- 
rity as  a  target.  It  would  mesui  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  or  possible  for 
people  to  go  in  and  try  to  raid  the 
Social  Security  System  by  cutting 
down  the  benefits  in  any  fashion  in 
order  to  take  and  create  a  larger  sur- 
plus which  could  then  be  used  as  an 
offset  against  Federal  spending  in 
some  other  area  of  the  Federal  budget. 

I  would  Just  say  to  senior  citizens 
and  to  those  who  will  become  senior 
citizens  later  across  the  country,  we 
have  seen  over  the  last  5  years  a 
number  of  attacks  directed  at  the 
Social  Security  System  by  this  admin- 
istration. President  Reagan  early  on 
recommended  the  elimination  of  the 
minimum  benefit  under  Social  Securi- 
ty and  then  major  reductions  or  elimi- 
nations in  the  annual  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  inflation  under  Social 
Security  and  other  major  Social  Secu- 
rity cuts. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  led  the 
fight,  those  of  us  who  feel  strongly 
that  those  proposals  are  wrong, 
against  those  kinds  of  reductions  and 
we  have  been  successful.  We  have  been 
able  to  run  them  off  when  they  have 
tried  to  come  In  and  damage  Social  Se- 
curity. 

But  this  package,  as  it  Is  on  the  floor 
today,  endangers  Social  Security.  And 
every  senior  citizen  in  this  country 
ought  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
that  kind  of  risk  would  be  created  here 
if  we  fail  to  adopt  the  amendment 
that  we  have  Just  put  forward  and  Is 
at  the  desk  at  the  present  time. 

So  I  hope  that  everyone  here  who 
has  understood  the  nature  of  this 
problem  and  has  said  in  the  past  that 
they  are  willing  to  see  that  Social  Se- 
curity is  set  aside  so  that  it  cannot  be 
subjected  to  an  attack  to  try,  in  any 
strange  way,  to  finance  or  seem  to  fi- 
nance other  areas  of  the  Federal 
budget.  I  hope  that  they  will  Join  with 
us  at  this  time.  It  is  essential  that  we 
pass  this  amendment.  If  we  do  not,  I 
think  you  will  find  that  there  will  be  a 
firestorm  that  will  occur  out  there 
when  the  word  gets  out  as  to  what  this 
new  Jeopardy  would  be. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
hardly  any  Issue  of  Importance  that 
comes  around  here  where  someone 
does  not  raise  the  Social  Security 
iBBue.  I  believe  the  purpose  of  raising 


It,  In  all  honesty.  Is  to  try  to  obtain  po- 
litical advantage.  I  think  the  purpose 
of  it  is  to  keep  our  senior  citizens  in 
constant  fear  that  somebody  is  going 
to  interfere  with  their  Social  Security, 
and  I  think  it  is  no  exception  here. 

It  is  clearly  brought  up  for  one 
reason  and  that  is  to  try  to  kill  the 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  other  side  is  willing  to  do 
almost  anything  in  this  context  to  kill 
the  balanced  budget  amendment. 
They  do  not  want  to  put  into  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  any  kind 
of  restraint  on  their  spending  prac- 
tices which  have  been  going  on  now 
without  balanced  budgets  for  26  of  the 
last  27  years.  They  will  use  any 
method,  they  will  use  any  argvunent, 
and  they  do  not  care  who  they  scare 
or  who  they  frighten  to  make  their 
points. 

And  I  can  tell  you  that  a  lot  of  the 
votes.  If  you  check  them,  on  the  last 
amendment  were  entered  by  people 
who  literally  normally  would  not  sup- 
port the  position  of  this  administra- 
tion in  nationid  security,  or  at  least 
with  regard  to  the  military.  But  they 
voted  for  it  because  they  knew,  with 
something  that  broadly  written  that 
basically  would  allow  any  state  of 
emergency  to  exist  almost  any  time  In 
the  eyes  of  almost  anybody,  if  that 
amendment  was  accepted,  it  would  kill 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  man- 
date a  balanced  budget. 

Now,  that  is  what  is  involved  here.  If 
they  are  good  amendments,  we  are 
going  to  accept  them.  But  we  are 
fighting  for  a  principle  here  that  liter- 
ally the  American  people  have  wanted 
for  a  long  time. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  this 
Nation  did  not  want  this  country  to 
continually  have  deficit  spending. 
They  expected  It  during  times  of  na- 
tional emergency  and  war— maybe 
during  times  of  severe  depression  or 
recession— but  not  every  year  after 
year  after  year,  even  during  good 
times.  They  expected  surpluses  during 
good  times.  They  never  contemplated 
in  their  wildest  Imagination  that  they 
would  have  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  have  a  succession  of  Con- 
gresses of  the  United  States,  that  ig- 
nores, the  will  of  the  American  people 
to  the  extent  these  Congresses  have 
over  the  last  53  years. 

So  what  we  are  faced  with  here  now 
is  another  amendment  brought  for 
only  one  reason,  and  that  is  to  try  to 
defeat  this  constitutional  amendment 
to  mandate  a  balanced  budget. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  does  not 
Jeopardize  Social  Security  In  the 
slightest.  We  have  heard  many  drastic 
predictions  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  might  somehow  harm  basis 
social  services.  These  predictions 
might  be  Justified  If  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 225  required  a  balanced  budget 
under  all  clrcmnstances  and  if  Con- 
gress  were   not   free   to   implement 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  responsi- 
bly. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  clear.  This  con- 
stitutional amendment  could  not  cause 
the  drastic  consequences  predicted  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  ot  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  Only  Congress  can 
cause  those  conditions,  not  this 
amendment.  And  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  Congress  will  be  insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  their  constitutents  and,  above 
all,  the  needs  of  the  elderly  in  this  so- 
ciety. We  have  not  shown  that  propen- 
sity in  the  past  in  either  party  and  I 
do  not  think  we  will  show  It  In  the 
future. 

To  repeat.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225  is  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
require  a  balanced  budget.  It  does  not 
harm  Social  Security  in  the  slightest. 
It  does  not  change  the  circumstances 
affecting  Social  Security  at  all. 

Under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225, 
this  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
Social  Security  could  only  be  changed 
or  altered  if  Congress  elected  that 
course,  which  is  an  extremely  utUikely 
prospect,  and  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  know  that.  We  go  through 
this  every  time  we  try  to  get  any  budg- 
etary restraint  around  here.  If  the 
conditions  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and/or  the  Senator  from 
Mlchii^ui  were  even  remotely  possible 
under  a  balanced  budget  in  some 
future  fiscal  year.  Congress  could 
avert  those  circumstances  or  those 
consequences  in  many  ways.  It  is  im- 
portant to  review  those  alternatives 
which  clearly  leaves  Congress  in  the 
posture  of  deciding  how  to  handle  dif- 
ficulties. Thus,  Congress,  not  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225,  would  dictate 
any  potential  alterations  in  Social  Se- 
curity. 

It  is  Important  to  note,  however, 
that  I  cannot  imagine  a  scenario  under 
which  Congress  is  lilkely  to  fail  to 
keep  its  commitments  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity System. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  will  be 
implemented  by  legislation.  In  this 
legislative  implementation.  Congress 
will  be  free  to  suggest  whatever  pro- 
tections are  necessary  to  prevent  any 
damage  to  the  basic  purpose  of  Social 
Security. 

That  will  occur  if  the  amendment 
stays  In  its  present  form,  but  to  satisfy 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, we  are  wlUlng  to  take  his  amend- 
ment to  require  Implementing  legisla- 
tion, even  though  that  is  Implicit  In 
this  amendment. 

Even  in  the  most  desperate  economic 
circumstances.  Congress  would  have 
alternatives  to  insure  that  Social  Secu- 
rity is  not  harmed.  Let  me  list  some  of 
those. 

Congress  could  set  aside  a  contingen- 
cy fund  to  cover  Social  Security  in  the 
times  of  economic  difficulty  that  re- 
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quire  adjustments  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

Congress  could  enact  spending  re- 
scissions or  cuts  in  less  important  pro- 
grams to  secure  compliance  with  the 
ratified  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225 
amendment.  Congress  could  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
enact  a  tax  increase  or  surtax  to 
comply  with  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225.  Congress  could  do  any  combina- 
tion of  these  alternatives  to  comply 
with  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225. 
Moreover,  the  President  could  have  a 
role  in  enforcing  this  amendment.  The 
President  could  veto  inappropriate 
spending.  He  could  defer  spending  in 
accord  with  the  authority  conferred 
by  the  1974  Budget  Act.  recommend 
rescissions,  or  tax  increases,  or  any 
combination  of  these  alternatives  to 
compliment  Congress'  compliance  ac- 
tions. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  none  of 
these  alternatives  concerns  Social  Se- 
ctirity  at  all.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  au- 
thorization of  a  specific  excess  in  out- 
lays over  receipts  by  a  three-fifths 
vote  yet  this  would  still  be  a  further 
safety  valve. 

In  the  conditions  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  I  would  fully 
expect  that  Congress  could  muster  the 
consensus  to  take  such  a  step.  This  Is 
still  a  further  protection.  Although  I 
am  confident  that  nearly  all  of  my  col- 
leagues have  voted  at  one  time  or  an- 
other to  preserve  the  basic  purposes  of 
the  Social  Security  Program,  indeed, 
very  few.  If  any.  Senators  question  the 
merits  of  this  statutory  program.  Deal- 
ing with  specific  statutory  programs  in 
the  context  of  the  Constitution,  how- 
ever, does  pose  tremendous  difficul- 
Ues. 

In  the  first  place,  the  exemption  of  a 
statutory  program  from  the  aggregate 
totals  of  outlays  and  receipts  under 
this  proposed  amendment  would  mean 
one  of  two  things,  both  of  question- 
able merit.  It  could  mean  the  current 
Social  Security  System  would  be 
f  n»en  into  the  Constitution.  Congress 
could  lose  the  ability  to  adjust  the 
system  as  population  demographics 
change  and  whereas  needs  grow  or  de- 
cline. 

Under  this  reading  of  this  proposed 
amendment  only  the  current  Social 
Security  System  would  be  exempted 
and  any  changes  in  the  program  would 
be  subject  to  the  budget  aggregates  of 
the  amendment  thus  maUng  statutory 
changes  in  the  program  difficult— stat- 
utory changes  that  may  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  program. 

As  is  evident,  this  absence  of  flexibil- 
ity can  make  it  nearly  impossible  for 
Congress  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
future  generations  to  statutory  adjust- 
ment. 

This  attempt  to  constltutlonalize  a 
statutory  program  could  be  disadvan- 


tageous to  future  beneficiaries  of  our 
Social  Security  System. 

Another  prospect  is  that  this  statu- 
tory loophole  could  also  undermine 
the  intent  cf  this  amendment.  Since 
the  Social  Security  Program  System  is 
a  statute  it  can  be  changed  by  a  mere 
majority  vote. 

Another  reading  of  this  proposal 
might  suggest  that  any  statutory  ad- 
justments would  also  be  exempt  from 
the  Budget  Act  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 225;  that  is,  any  program  could 
escape  the  constraints  of  a  balanced 
budget  if  it  were  simply  crafted  as  an 
amendment  to  Social  Security  laws. 
This  could  invite  rebukes.  In  the  wake 
of  ratification  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  any  new  program,  regardless 
of  its  content,  is  likely  to  be  drafted  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
laws. 

If  you  want  to  place  them  in  Jeop- 
ardy, then  follow  the  lead  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  deUghted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  hesitete  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator.  But  on  this  subject, 
is  it  the  Senator's  view  that  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  itself  would 
authorize,  empower  or  indeed  require 
a  President  to  impound  moneys  that 
exceeded  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment restrictions? 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  amendment  authorizes  any 
change  in  the  law  over  existing  law  at 
the  present  time.  So  whatever  the 
President  has  the  right  to  do  now  he 
would  have  a  right  to  do  in  the  future. 
It  is  clearly  not  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  however  to  establish  any 
new  authority  in  the  President  absent 
congressional  action  or  to  imply  any 
reordering  of  the  separation  of  powers 
balance  between  the  branches  of  the 
National  Government. 

So  this  amendment  simply  does  not 
invest  within  the  President  any  new 
authority  over  the  impoundment  of 
appropriated  funds. 

Congress,  however,  may  choose  in  Its 
wisdom  to  amend  existing  statutes  or 
impoundment  statutes  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  establish  a  great- 
er power,  if  it  wants  to,  in  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  section  1  obligations 
by  impounding  funds.  That  is  our 
right  as  the  Congress,  if  we  want  to, 
and  if  we  choose  to  do  so.  But  we 
chose  not  to  require  that  in  this 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

In  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  it 
is  still  expected  that  the  I*resident  will 
exercise  his  budget  proposing  author- 
ity, his  veto  authority,  and  any  other 
authority  available  to  him  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  this  section. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  So  that  if  the 
President,  for  example,  thought  that 
all  of  that  money  was  outlayed  In  an 
appropriation  bill,  he  would  have  no 
authority  to  impound  for  the  purpose 


of  complying  with  the  outlay  restric- 
tions. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Under  this  amendment,  he  will  not 
have  the  power  to  amend  it.  He  will 
have  no  further  power  than  he  has 
right  now.  I  might  add  neither  will 
Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No  impUed  author- 
ity at  aU? 

Mr.  HATCH.  No  implied  authority 
ataU. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  think  his  answer  was  very  clear 
and  concise.  I  hoi}e  the  legislative 
record  will  be  absolutely  clear  on  this. 
I  think  the  Senator's  answer  makes  it 
clear. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  we  have  tried 
to  make  it  clear.  We  will  continue  to 
do.         

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  Just  1  minute  without  the 
Senator  from  Utah  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor,  I  believe  that  there  are  vary- 
ing opinions  as  to  what  the  President's 
right  might  be  vis-a-vis  the  question  of 
impoundment. 

I  do  not  want  that  colloquy  which 
occurred  between  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
to  be  determinative  of  what  the  law  is. 
The  Constitution  speaks  for  itself,  and 
a  legislative  debate  does  not  provide  a 
basis  to  determine  what  the  Constitu- 
tion says  or  means.  The  only  way  that 
will  be  decided  is  either  by  a  President 
acting  and  somebody  challenging  him 
in  the  courts  or  in  some  other  way 
having  the  issue  before  the  courts. 

But  I  do  not  want  this  matter  to  be 
brought  in  such  a  manner  that  we  will 
have  made  history  without  there  being 
some  indication  that  other  points  of 
view  are  possible. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  make  this 
point. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  think  that  is  certainly  correct. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  tell  me 
that  all  of  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment and  the  legislative  history  thus 
far  would  all  support  his  view  on  the 
matter? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  saying  that  all  of 
the  sponsors  are  in  agreement,  that 
there  is  no  new  power  given  to  either 
the  President  or  the  Congress  by  this 
amendment  other  than  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  provisions. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No  impUed  power? 

Mr.  HATCH.  And  the  Judiciary 
Committee  reports  that  clearly  as 
well. 

Let  me  add  one  other  thing  to  make 
it  even  more  clear.  I  might  add  that 
the  Congress  gets  no  new  powers 
under  this.  The  President  is  vested 
with  no  new  substantive  authorities, 
impoimdment,  line  item  vetoes,  and  so 
forth,  but  simply  that  he  is  obligated 
to  exercise  his  excising  authority  in 


light  of  new  constitutional  directions 
which  this  amendment  will  give  him 
and  will  give  us.  He  Is  charged  by  this 
sentence  with  exercising  his  veto  au- 
thority, his  proposal  authority,  and 
his  Executive  or  administrative  au- 
thority generally  in  behalf  of  the  new 
obligations  set  forth  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  he  is  given  no  new 
standards  by  which  to  exercise  his 
present  authority  and  no  new  substan- 
tive authority.  And  I  believe  every  pro- 
ponent of  this  amendment  agrees  with 
that. 

Vtr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much  for  his  answer. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  I  can  finish  my  re- 
marks with  regard  to  this  particular 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
in  the  wake  of  ratification  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225  any  new  program 
regardless  of  its  content  is  likely  to  be 
drafted  as  an  amendment  to  Social  Se- 
curity. 

That  is  really  a  worry  to  me  because 
that  would  mean  that  we  could  abuse 
the  process  even  more  Just  by  exempt- 
ing Social  Security. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  sorry  to  ask  my 
colleague  to  yield,  but  I  agree  with  his 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  do 
not  start  putting  detailed  exemptions 
in  this  amendment  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  well-intentioned 
amendment  by  our  colleague,  Senator 
Hxpuif,  was  not  put  In.  This  amend- 
ment should  not  be  adopted  because  It 
would  put  us  in  the  position  of  having 
to  accept  an  amendment  for  the  rail- 
road retirees,  and  an  amendment  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment  retirees,  and 
who  knows  what  else. 

I  happen  to  be  among  those  who 
have  fought  for  and  will  continue  to 
fight  for  Social  Security  recipients.  I 
want  to  keep  that  program  independ- 
ent. I  do  not  want  Social  Security  to 
be  part  of  solving  the  deficit  problem. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  part 
of  the  Constitution. 

Ui.  HATCH.  I  beUeve  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  agrees 
with  me— that  we  will  all  be  fighting 
for  that,  and  that  this  amendment  has 
one  purpose;  and,  that  is,  to  try  to 
defeat  this  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  think  it  puts  in  great 
Jeopardy  the  whole  concept. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Of  course. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  comments. 

Let  me  say  this:  If  we  pass  this 
amendment,  every  amendment  will  be 
brought  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  If 
you  want  to  Jeopardize  the  elderly, 
then  do  It  the  way  the  distinguished 
Senator  ftt>m  Ohio  and  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Michigan  are 
advocating.  Start  playing  aroimd  with 
the  Social  Security  Program,  treat  it 
as  though  it  is  something  completely 
different  from  all  other  budgetary 
concerns,  and  put  it  as  an  exemption 
into  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor jrleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  wUl  yield  in  a 
moment.  Let  me  finish  my  thought  in 
this  regard  and  then  I  will  be  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio. 

I  think  this  type  of  an  approach, 
when  they  start  dirafting  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  bill  because  it  is 
exempt  by  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment, amendments  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  SocisJ  Security,  deludes 
the  significance  of  the  Social  Security 
Program  in  our  society.  It  makes  it  a 
catchall  bill  for  new  spending  pro- 
grams. It  is  Just  another  excuse  to  con- 
tinue doing  what  we  have  been  doing 
all  these  years. 

This  might  also  provoke  a  backlash 
damaging  the  genuine  beneficiaries  of 
Social  Security.  The  constraints  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  could  be 
circumvented  by  a  majority  vote.  This 
would  make  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225  operate  as  we  do  currently.  By  a 
majority  vote,  any  spending  could  be 
authorized  without  any  regard. 

I  realize  these  two  scenarios  could 
not  both  prevail  but  either  could  po- 
tentially be  damaging  both  for  the 
purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225  and  for  the  future  beneficiaries  of 
the  Social  Security  System.  The 
reason  we  cannot  be  confident  about 
which  of  these  deleterious  alternatives 
U  most  likely  is  that  a  statute  has 
never  been  incorporated  into  the  Con- 
stitution by  reference,  and  it  never 
should  be. 

The  Constitution  is  not  a  readily 
amendable  statute  itself.  That  is  why 
we  only  have  26  amendments  to  It. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  We  cannot  an- 
ticipate all  the  consequences  of  such 
an  unprecedented  and  potentially 
unwise  action  as  I  believe  the  actions 
would  be  of  this  amendment. 

To  summarize,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  does  not  Jeopardize  Social  Se- 
curity under  any  circumstances. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  does  not 
mandate  spending  cuts  or  tax  in- 
creases, or  any  other  specific  legisla- 
tive action.  Congress  will  be  responsi- 
ble to  decide  how  to  comply  with  the 
mandate  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225.  Thus,  Social  Security  can  only  be 
changed  If  Congress  elects  to  do  so, 
which  Is  no  different  from  current 
law. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  takes 
the  unprecedented  step  of  incorporat- 
ing a  statute  into  the  Constitution. 
The  consequences  of  that  action  could 
be  damaging  both  to  Congress  ability 
to  adjust  Social  Sectirity  to  meet 
future  needs  and  also  to  the  Intent  of 
the  constitutional  amendment. 


I  really  believe  th*t  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  not  only  dangerous  to 
the  Constitution,  It  .is  dangerous  to 
Social  Security. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Why  does  the 
Senator  state  that  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  somehow  jeopard- 
ize Social  Security?  Let  me  make  It 
clear. 

Our  amendment  specifically  pro- 
vides that  Social  Security  benefits 
cannot  be  reduced  to  comply  with  the 
balanced-budget  amendment.  That  is 
all  it  is.  It  is  not  complicated. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague 
from  Utah,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  how 
in  any  way  he  could  come  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  say  that  this  amend- 
ment might  jeopardize  Social  Security. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
constitutional  amendment  that  he  is 
supporting,  without  our  amendment, 
would  indeed  jeopardize  the  Social  Se- 
curity funds  because  those  funds  are 
going  to  grow,  and  as  they  grow  there 
will  be  the  temptation  to  dip  into 
them  in  order  to  balance  the  budget. 
Will  he  respond? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Social  Security,  at  ita 
present  levels.  Is  a  potential  or  it  can 
be  used  as  a  catchall  statutory  item 
for  anybody  to  add  anything  onto  that 
they  want  to,  and  pork  barrel  the 
Social  Security  Program  for  other  ul- 
terior purposes.  It  is  the  wrong  thing 
to  do.  You  do  not  incorporate  statutes 
into  the  Constitution.  If  we  start  to  do 
that,  the  Constitution  will  be  left 
behind.  This  document  which  has 
made  us  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world  will  be  diminished,  demeaned. 
Pranldy,  I  cannot  Imagine  anybody  in 
this  body  who  wants  to  hurt  Social  Se- 
curity. So  why  put  it  into  the  Consti- 
tution?  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  you  will  be 
hurting  it  If  you  pass  the  constitution- 
al amendment  without  providing  an 
exclusionary  clause. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Not  in  any  way,  shape 
or  form.  Nothing  in  this  amendment 
hurts  Social  Security.  The  only  way 
Social  Security  can  be  hurt  Is  if  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  do  It  to  It  and  you  are 
doing  it  to  it  by  trying  to  add  this  as  a 
statutory  provision  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. You  are  doing  It  because  It  opens 
up  the  Constitution  and  all  the  Social 
Security  law  to  all  kinds  of  amend- 
ments. That,  I  think,  is  deleterious. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  In  the  past  we 
have  made  it  possible  to  build  up  the 
Social  Security  funds,  and  that  is  just 
as  It  should  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by 
the  time  your  corutitutlonal  amend- 
ment as  well  as  the  Gramm-Rudman 
provision  has  affected  Social  Security 
It  will  aU  kick  in  in  the  IMl.  In  IMl 
there  will  be  a  $6.2  billion  siuplus  In 
the  trust  fund. 
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Bir.  HATCH.  Let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. Just  to  set  the  record  straight.  If 
we  accept  this  amendment,  would  you 
become  a  cosponsor  or  even  vote  for 
the  balanced  budget  amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  believe  it  is  a 
terrible  way  to  try  to  nm  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget  so  I  would  say 
no.  I  would  further  say  if  you  want  to 
balance  the  budget,  you  come  with  me 
on  this  floor  and  do  that  which  we 
should  be  doing,  vis-a  /is  closing  tax 
loopholes,  vis-a-vis  getting  rid  of  some 
of  the  water  projects  in  this  country 
where  we  provide  total  subsidization, 
and  doing  some  of  the  things  we  ought 
to  try  to  do  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
instead  of  trying  to  lud  the  American 
people  that  somehow  a  constitutional 
amendment  will  solve  that  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
vote  for  the  budget  that  came  out  of 
the  Senate  last  time  to  cut  13  pro- 
grams. I  notice  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  did  not.  He  did  not.  It 
was  a  chance  to  really  try  to  trim  the 
budget  and  get  things  cut  back.  I  can 
promise  another  at  least  couple  of 
thousand  votes 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Was  it  the  fact 
that  the  13  programs  included  Social 
Security? 

Idr.  HATCH.  Social  Security  was  not 
cut.  We  cut  13  programs.  Medicaid  and 
Medicare  were  not  cut.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  knows  that. 

All  I  can  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  there  is  only  one 
reason  for  this  amendment.  There  is 
not  a  person  in  this  body  that  would 
cut  Social  Security  from  the  present 
benefits,  not  one. 

I  can  tell  you  that  there  is  only  one 
reason  for  this  amendment:  That  is 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  not  support  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  If  his  life  depended  upon 
it.  He  would  not  support  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  for  any  reason.  We 
both  know  that.  I  admire  his  sincerity 
\d.  standing  up  and  telling  the  people 
of  America  and  the  people  of  Ohio 
that  he  does  not  support  a  balanced 
budget. 

Bto.  METZENBAUM.  But  will  the 
Senator  come  on  the  floor  and  vote  his 
conscience  to  see  to  it  that  we  balance 
the  budget? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  done  it  today 
and  I  have  done  it  for  the  last  10 
years.    

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  still  have  a 
vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CocHRAif ).  The  Senator  from  Utah  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  been  doing  it  for 
10  years,  and  I  think  my  reputation  as 
a  fiscal  conservative  In  this  body  is 
pretty  strong. 


Mr.  IdETZENBAXTM.  Is  it  true  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah  failed  to  vote 
for  a  minimum  corporate  tax? 

B4r.  HATCH.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  if  he  asks  courteously,  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions. 

If  you  compare  the  record  of  the  two 
Senators,  I  have  been  there  on  the 
fiscal  conservative  votes.  The  Seriator 
from  Ohio  is  not  known  for  his  fiscal 
conservatism.  He  is  known  as  one  of 
the  important  Memt>ers  of  this  body 
and  there  is  no  question  about  it.  I 
have  a  lot  of  respect  for  him.  I  know 
he  stands  up  for  what  he  believes.  I 
think  he  is  wrong  in  almost  everything 
he  does,  but  that  does  not  diminish 
from  his  sincerity. 

But  we  are  talldng  about  getting  this 
country  under  control.  We  are  talking 
about  putting  into  the  basic  document 
something  that  might  save  this  coun- 
try. We  are  talking  about  saying, 
"Congress,  OK,  no  more  excuses  be- 
cause you  cannot  do  everything  you 
want  to  statutorily." 

We  are  going  to  put  into  the  Consti- 
tution that  point  and  then  even  liber- 
als can  go  to  their  constituencies  and 
say."I  am  sorry;  I  would  like  to  spend 
"more  for  you.  but  I  have  to  abide  by 
the  Constitution  because  all  of  us  are 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  BOrrZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  HATCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  more  liberal  than  any- 
body in  the  Senate  as  far  as  protectiiig 
corporate  loopholes,  no  minimum  tax 
for  corporations?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  no  evi- 
dence In  his  record  of  ever  voting  that 
the  tax  burdens  of  this  country  should 
be  shared  fairly  but,  rather,  sees  to  it 
that  the  corporations  have  been  pro- 
tected? Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Sena- 
tor, when  offered  a  minimum  corpo- 
rate tax  so  that  some  corporations 
who  are  making  large  profits  would 
pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes,  was  one 
of  those  who  were  the  leaders  in  op- 
posing that? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  say  this  is  not 
atypical  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  Rather  than  explain  his 
liberal  votes  on  the  floor,  he  will  bring 
up  something  like  that. 

Tes,  I  am  for  a  minimum  corporate 
tax. 

I  was  not  for  his  corporate  tax  be- 
cause like  most  Members  of  this  body, 
we  do  not  find  fault  with  what  most 
business  does  in  this  country.  We  be- 
lieve that  business  does  create  the  op- 
portunities for  people  to  work. 

I  might  say  that  corporations  do  not 
pay  taxes  but  pass  them  on  to  you  and 
me,  and  every  other  consumer.  We  pay 
the  taxes.  That  is  where  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Ohio  misses  the 
vote  on  many,  many  Issues.  He  would 
Just  as  soon  hammer  the  corporations 


in  the  country  under  the  guise  that  he 
is  doing  something  for  the  little  people 
when  the  little  people  always  have  to 
pay  for  it  anyway. 

We  are  off  the  subject. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  You  haven't 
called  me  a  liberal  for  the  last  30  sec- 
onds. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  for  a  right-wing 
reactionary  like  you  to  stand  on  the 
floor  and  be  talldng  in  these  terms  is 
absurd  to  me.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
that  you  and  I  Icnow,  we  have  met  on 
many  occasions  on  various  programs, 
and  you  luiow  as  well  as  I  do  that  con- 
stantly, you  refuse  to  see  to  it  that  the 
American  people  and  the  American 
corporations  share  the  buj^en. 

I  have  never  proposed  that  we  come 
down  with  any  oppressive  taxes.  But 
when  49  corporations  in  this  country 
make  $65  billion  and  wind  up  getting 
$3.5  billion  in  tax  refunds  and  then 
you  vote  against  a  corporate  minimum 
tax  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  think 
you  have  some  explaining  to  do  to  the 
people  of  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  something  to 
say  about  those  49  corporations.  I 
think  you  raise  a  good  point,  but  the 
way  you  raise  it  in  your  amendment 
itself  is  not  very  good.  I  think  we 
should  do  something,  but  do  it  in  a 
good  way,  not  demagog  it.  I  think  that 
is  what  we  do,  demagog  the  issue,  be- 
cause you  know  there  is  not  a  person 
in  this  body  who  is  going  to  hurt 
Social  Security.  AU  you  are  trying  to 
do  is  Idll  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment, which  you  would  not  vote  for 
anyway,  even  if  this  amendment 
passes. 

Let  me  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  fascinating  debate.  I  would  not  have 
missed  any  of  it,  but  I  wish  I  had 
missed  some  of  it. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  one  of  the 
original  cosponsors  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment.  I  remember  so  dis- 
tinctly those  early  months  working 
with  Senator  DeConcini,  Seiuitor 
HxTLiN.  Senator  Hatch,  and  Senator 
Thtjrmond.  The  five  of  us  put  together 
the  first  package.  We  have  had  a  long 
road  and  these  gentlemen  deserve  aU 
the  credit— Senator  THxntiioin).  Sena- 
tor Hatch,  Senator  Heiuk,  Senator 
DeConcini,  and  now  a  fine  new 
Member  of  the  body,  Senator  Simon 
of  Illinois,  who  has  been  an  extraordi- 
nary participant  here. 

As  an  original  cosponsor,  I  remem- 
ber what  we  were  trying  to  do.  Noth- 
ing has  changed.  We  tried  to  do  some 
things  with  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
We  are  doing  that  by  statute.  We  have 
a  lot  more  to  do,  and  we  do  it  here, 
then,  through  the  Constitution. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  here  7  years— and  now  the  Amer- 
ican people  get  to  listen  in  on  what  we 
do  here.  I  am  pleased  about  that  be- 


cause it  wlU  disclofle  a  rather  extraor- 
dinary arena  in  which  to  work.  The 
driest  form  of  human  labor  is  legislat- 
ing—if done  correctly.  If  done  incor- 
rectly, it  Just  becomes  a  mlsh-mash  of 
hype  and  hoorah.  I  have  said  before 
that  you  either  pass  or  kill  a  piece  of 
legislation  on  this  floor  by  using  a 
very  deft  blend  of  emotion,  fear,  guilt, 
or  racism.  Is  that  not  a  nice  way  to  do 
your  work?  Yes.  emotion,  fear,  gxillt, 
or  racism  can  either  pass  or  Idll  a  bill, 
using  that  Idnd  of  deft  blend  of  one  or 
all  of  those  Issues. 

It  is  very  tiresome,  very  tedious.  It  is, 
in  many  cases,  Idnd  of  pathetic,  be- 
cause the  very  easiest  thing  to  do  in 
this  city  or  in  this  Chamber  Is  Just  to 
grab  a  microphone  and  get  everybody 
all  Juiced  up.  Then  it  takes  thoughtful 
legislators.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, alike,  to  come  along  behind  those 
people  and  police  up  after  them  like 
we  do  after  the  Fourth  of  July  parade 
in  Cody.  WY.  And  it  gets  that  deep. 

Social  Security.  Now  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
President,  there  it  is  right  there.  We 
do  not  do  anything  with  Social  Securi- 
ty but  use  it  as  a  bomb  to  roll  under 
the  Democrats'  chairs  or  to  roll  it 
under  the  Republicans'  chairs,  hoping 
it  will  go  off  under  them.  What  a  tedi- 
ous process.  It  has  become  an  art  form 
to  bring  up  Social  Security  on  every- 
thing and  anything.  And  it  is  $212  bU- 
lion  worth  of  our  budget.  How  can  you 
Ignore  it?  We  are  fools  to  Ignore  It.  So 
we  do  not  Ignore  it.  We  have  SSI— sup- 
plemental security  Income— we  never 
touched  their  benefits  or  their  cost-of- 
living  allowances  either.  I  remember 
when  inflation  was  14  percent,  nobody 
complained  when  their  check  was  in- 
creased by  14  percent.  But  then  when 
Inflation  went  to  3  or  4  percent,  they 
said,  "Well,  that  is  not  enough.  I 
wanted  8." 

We  said.  "No.  no.  inflation  adjust- 
ments were  to  be  the  'cost-of-living.' 
When  it  was  14  percent,  you  got  that. 
Now  it  Is  3.5  percent,  you  get  that." 

They  said,  "Oh,  no,  that  is  impossi- 
ble. We  want  8." 

Who  is  saying  all  that?  Well,  there 
are  a  lot  of  groups  In  the  United 
States  who  get  pretty  Juiced  up  about 
Social  Security  and  use  it  as  the  bomb. 
No  one  suggests  reducing  l>enefits.  So 
we  left  the  program  and  its  automatic 
COLA'S  off  the  table.  Yet  nowhere  in 
the  Golden  Book  of  Speeches  did  any- 
body find  out  how  you  actually  leave 
cost-of-living  allowances  off  the  table. 
We  could  have  saved  ourselves  about 
5.5  or  $6  billion  if  we  had  left  the  cos^ 
of-llving  allowance  on  Social  Security 
on  the  budget  deficit  table,  but  we 
could  not  do  that,  because  the  old  mail 
system  breaks  down  when  you  do  that. 

I  Joined  the  AARP.  I  am  now  54 
yean  old.  I  wanted  to  see  how  they  do 
things  there.  It  only  costs  $5  to  Join. 
The  AARP  is  a  good  and  remarkable 
organization,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons.  They  publish 


a  magazine  called  Modem  Maturity, 
which  is  much  in  form  like  the  Smith- 
sonian magazine.  It  is  a  pretty  Jazzy 
magazine. 

All  of  the  editorial  comment  in  that 
magazine  would  have  you  believe  that 
somehow  everybody  over  65  is  foraging 
in  an  alley  or  eating  out  of  a  garbage 
can.  How  absurd.  Then  their  advertis- 
ing package— the  one  that  they  send 
to  the  folks  who  they  want  to  put  in 
their  ads  in  their  magazine,  says.  "If 
you  want  to  get  the  biggest  bang  for 
your  buck,  advertise  In  Modem  Matu- 
rity, because  you  are  then  directing 
your  ad  to  the  most  affluent  sector  of 
American  society." 

Is  that  not  fascinating?  Absolutely 
fascinating.  And  the  ads  in  the  maga- 
zine show  some  of  the  sleekest  gray- 
haired  cats  you  have  ever  seen— play- 
ing tennis,  and  the  ads  have  to  do  with 
cruise  ships,  where  you  can  go,  how 
you  can  get  a  discount  here  or  there 
and  fly  or  cruise  the  world.  That  is 
great.  I  am  going  to  enjoy  that  in  my 
later  years.  I  am  going  to  pay  my  dues 
continually  and  I  am  going  to  enjoy 
those  trips.  But  for  heaven's  sake,  you 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

You  cannot  have  a  system  that  pays 
3  bucks  out  for  every  buck  you  pay  in 
and  pretend  it  works.  It  is  not  actuari- 
ally sound.  I  do  not  care  what  is  in  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  right  now. 
It  does  not  matter  what  Is  in  it.  We 
have  been  told  what  is  in  it  for  dec- 
ades and  we  have  never  come  out  on 
the  right  end.  It  never  will.  Come  the 
year  2020  and  we  will  look  like  we  fell 
off  a  cliff  when  the  baby  boomers 
begin  to  drag  the  fund's  surpluses 
down.  That  Is  a  troubling  thing. 

We  do  not  do  anyting  with  Medicare, 
either,  $70  billion  this  year,  but  that  is 
off  limits.  We  do  not  touch  that  be- 
cause the  mailroom  breaks  down.  The 
200  billion  bucks  in  Social  Security, 
and  $70  billion  in  that.  We  do  not 
touch  either  of  them— none  of  them. 
We  do  not  put  any  "means-test"  on 
Medicare.  Many  people  on  Medicare 
are  well  able  to  take  care  of  their  own 
health  care  expenses. 

How  do  we  get  to  a  place  in  this 
country  where  everybody  over  65  is 
supposed  to  be  in  deep  fiscal  trouble, 
especially  when  we  are  compassionate 
and  put  together  an  SSI  package  to 
take  care  of  those  people  with  real 
problems?  How  did  we  get  to  the  point 
where  everybody  who  is  ever  sick  and 
not  in  a  catastrophic  illness  should 
have  the  Government  pay  for  it?  Re- 
member the  original  construction  of 
the  Medicare  Program?  The  funding 
was  supposed  to  be  50  percent  from 
the  beneficiary  and  50  percent  from 
your  Government.  Right  now,  the 
Government  pays  76  percent  and  the 
beneficiary  pays  24  percent.  We  tried 
to  change  that  1  percentage  point  last 
year  and  the  mailroom  broke  down. 
That  is  because  "the  Juicers"  were  out 


doing  their  work.  A  faadnating  busl- 
neu. 

We  either  pay  attention  to  Social  Se- 
oirity  and  make  it  actuarially  koiind 
or  do  something  else  with  It,  because 
in  the  year  2020,  it  will  be  chaotic.  If 
we  do  not  do  something  with  the  inor- 
dinate pressure  from  the  senior  citi- 
zens interest  groups,  usually  on  the 
issue  of  Social  Security,  then— get 
this— in  the  year  2020,  60  percent  of 
our  domestic  budget  will  be  directed  to 
people  over  65  years  of  age. 

Whoever  had  in  mind- in  any  kind 
of  a  society— that  the  old  people 
should  take  the  Government's  re- 
sources and  the  young  people  should 
keep  providing  for  them  and  not  get 
their  own  return  when  the  time 
comes? 

Now,  that  is  where  we  arc  headed,  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  hear  tne  great 
hype  and  the  hoorah  about  Social  Se- 
curity. 

Take  a  look  at  veterans'  benefits. 
How  did  we  ever  get  to  the  point  in 
this  country  where  somehow  we  are  to 
l}elieve  that  every  veteran  is  somehow 
"disadvantaged"?  Well,  that  is  offen- 
sive to  me  totally.  I  gave  2  years  of 
military  service  to  this  Government, 
and  I  do  not  remember  them  telling 
me  anything  about  what  I  was  going 
to  get.  Now  they  say,  "Well,  we  gotta 
know  what  we  are  going  to  get  before 
we  go  In." 

I  served  at  the  end  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  Germany  and  was  very 
proud  to  do  that,  I  got  the  GI  bill  and 
loved  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  any 
promises.  Nowadays  it  is  all  promises. 
And  if  you  touch  the  veterans'  budget, 
I  mean  they  march  out  over  the 
parade  ground  and  do  the  sword  trick 
on  you.  I  have  heard  and  seen  that 
one.  too.  And  yet  there  are  millions  of 
veterans  who  served  less  than  6 
months,  never  left  the  United  States, 
were  not  involved  in  any  kind  of  activi- 
ty combatwise,  and  who  draw  every 
single  benefit  that  a  combat  veteran 
draws.  Try  to  change  that.  Oh  boy. 
The  mailroom  breaks  down  because 
the  juicers  are  out  Juicing  up  the 
troops.  Fascinating,  really  fascinating. 

Then  you  can  be  a  disabled  Ameri- 
can veteran  by  crushing  your  luiee  on 
a  Bid  slope  in  Vail  when  you  are  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Carson  and  be  a  service- 
connected  disabled  veteran. 

I  am  not  saying  that  to  get  people  all 
up  in  arms.  I  am  saying  it  because  it  is 
true.  I  say— let  us  direct  the  veterans 
resources  of  this  country  to  the 
combat  theater  service-connected  dis- 
abled, their  widows  and  orphans  and 
then  make  priorities  for  stateside  serv- 
ice-coimected  disabled  and  non-service- 
connected  disabilities,  and  down  the 
list.  And  I  would  not  even  be  saying 
these  ttiinga  if  we  were  not  faced  with 
things  like  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings deficit  reduction  package. 
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I  notice  that  every  time  we  get  Into 
an  emotion^  debate  on  veterans  here, 
I  do  not  hear  our  most  respected  col- 
leagues Dawwy  iNOtm,  or  Lloyd  Bkwt- 
SKM,  or  Bob  Dole,  or  Strom  Tovsmovh 
In  the  debate.  They  are  men  who 
fought  overseas  and  some  left  pieces 
of  their  anatomies  on  various  foreign 
shores.  The  debate  is  usually  often 
participated  in  by  Senators  who  are 
not  even  veterans,  and  I  will  tell  you 
that  is  offensive  to  me  because  they 
Just  get  in  it  to  juice  up  the  troops, 
and  the  rest  of  us  have  to  come  along 
and  do  it  thoughtfully. 

I  asked  a  professional  veteran 
member  of  a  veterans'  service  organi- 
zation, "What  is  it  you  want?"  They 
said,  "Well,  If  we  trash  them  long 
enough  they'll  go  along."  They 
trashed  Max  Cleland.  He  left  three 
pieces  of  his  anatomy  in  Vietnam.  He 
could  not  "pass  the  test"  and  they 
tried  to  drum  him  out  of  the  cori>s. 
Bob  Nlmmo  was  In  three  wars  for  his 
country  and  they  had  him  drummed 
out  of  the  corps.  You  cannot  satisfy 
them.  You  say,  "Why  do  you  do  that?" 
And  they  say,  "To  get  that  old  mem- 
bership up.  Don't  you  understand? 
That's  our  job.  We've  got  to  get  the 
membership  up." 

So  here  I  am  as  a  "Veteran  of  For- 
eign Wars."  I  am  fiercely  proud  of 
that.  That  is  an  impressive  tItJe  to  me 
and  I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  in 
Germany,  but  I  was  there  in  1955. 1  do 
not  remember  a  live  round  every  whis- 
tling by  my  head  in  c-ui oat.  And  of 
those  29  million  vetera.ns.  maybe  3  mil- 
lion of  us  ever  had  a  live  round  whistle 
by  our  head  in  combat.  And  I  say 
wherever  they  were  or  whatever  thea- 
ter, give  them  the  works,  anything 
they  need.  But,  for  heaven's  sake, 
every  time  we  raise  the  issue  of  look- 
ing at  the  veterans'  programs  the 
mailroom  breaks  down. 

We  talk  about  anybody  over  65,  the 
mailroom  breaks  down.  Anybody  on 
Medicare,  the  mailroom  breaks  down. 
So  we  have  effectively  set  aside  about 
70  percent  of  the  budget  that  we  do 
not  touch  at  all  while  we  are  going 
through  this  ghastly  exercise  of  trying 
to  get  the  budget  deficit  under  control. 

Fascinating  business.  At  least  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  plan— and 
God  bless  the  three  sponsors  of  it— 
wUl  make  us  revisit  the  issue.  Next 
year  we  will  say,  "We  cannot  leave 
Social  Security  COLA's  out  of  the  mix. 
We  cannot  leave  Medicare  out  of  the 
mix.  We  cannot  leave  non-service-con- 
nected disability  payments  and  com- 
pensation, and  on  and  on  and  on,  out 
of  the  mix.  We  have  to  address  It  all. 
We  cannot  leave  the  COLA's  out  of 
the  mix."  That  Is  where  we  are  In  this 
country. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  now  at  least 
the  American  people  can  tune  in  on 
the  radio  and  hear  how  it  really  is— 
that  everytlme  you  get  to  a  serious 
iHue,  somebody  throws  in  something 


that  has  to  do  with  emotion,  fear, 
g\illt,  or  racism,  and  pretends  that 
they  are  about  doing  "the  Nation's 
business."  I  must  admit  that  I  do  a 
little  of  it  myself.  I  do  not  leave  myself 
out  of  the  equation.  I  am  not  that 
kind.  But  I  tell  you,  when  you  deal 
with  issues  like  I  have  on  immigration 
reform,  and  nuclear  regulation,  and 
veterans,  and  agent  orange,  you  finally 
get  to  where  you  see  Moon  from  both 
sides.  I  think  that  it  would  be  well  if 
the  American  people  will  tune  in  and 
listen  to  the  juicers  and  the  guys  that 
love  to  hyi)e  it  up  and  hoorah  it,  be- 
cause it  takes  no  brains  at  all  to  be  a 
critic.  No  experience  is  necessary.  If 
you  really  want  to  get  something  done, 
well,  then,  get  in  suid  legislate  and  do  a 
little  of  the  hard  work  in  the  hearings 
and  the  compromises  and  the  amend- 
ing like  a  lot  of  thoughtful  Democrats 
and  Republicans  do. 

It  seems  to  me  in  my  assessment 
that  of  the  100  of  us  here,  about  85  of 
us  came  here  to  work  and  about  15 
came  here  to  raise  hell,  and  they  do  it 
often  and  well  and  extraordinarily.  I 
think  it  Is  time,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  American  public  can  tune  in  to 
hear  it,  and  maybe  begin  to  identify 
who  they  are. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  and  Mr.  EVANS 
addressed  the  Chair.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  not  be  long,  but  I  want  to  thank 
Senator  Simpson  for  his,  as  usual,  very 
candid  remarks  about  how  this  place 
operates.  Although  he  and  I  may 
differ  on  issues,  indeed  he  is  correct  on 
a  number  of  things  In  his  observations. 
One  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  this  latest  effort.  I  know 
Senator  TmntMoin)  would  consider  he 
has  been  the  original  sponsor.  From 
probably  the  time  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  I  were  still  in  col- 
lege, he  was  working  on  it.  But  we  did 
start  to  move  toward  bringing  it  to  the 
floor  when  the  Senator  and  I  and  Sen- 
ators Hatch  and  Hetlik  and  Thur- 
mond got  together.  I  appreciate  his  re- 
marks  on  it  because  it  has  been  a  long, 
hard  road  and  he  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part. 

The  Senator  points  out  the  so-called 
juicers.  I  do  not  find  it  as  critical  as  he 
does.  Whether  I  agree  with  him  or 
not,  I  think  it  is  part  of  the  process.  I 
do  agree  with  the  Senator  that  I  think 
it  is  important  for  the  American  public 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  all 
of  this  t)ecau8e  some  If  It  borders  on 
the  ridiculous.  In  my  judgment.  I  am 
sure  other  Members  will  have  their 
own  thoughts  about  what  is  really  im- 
portant here. 

I  want  to  just  say  that  although  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  I  have  a 
different  feeling  on  some  veterans 
issues.  Indeed  there  are  special  Interest 
groups  that  whip  up  their  membership 


and  bring  It  to  various  Members  here, 
and  that  does  not  offend  me.  It  does, 
of  course,  when  I  do  not  agree  with 
them  on  the  issue.  But  it  does  not 
offend  me  to  have  that  process.  I 
think  It  is  Important  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  so  candidly  explained 
how  it  works,  because  what  he  says  is 
right.  That  is  how  It  works.  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  Is  all  bad,  but  he  spelled 
it  out.  He  peeled  it  open.  And  now  we 
are  faced  with  an  amendment  to  this 
constitutional  amendment  dealing 
with  that  favorite  subject  of  all  of  us, 
and  that  is  Social  Security. 

I  do  not  chide  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  or  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  who  is  going  to  talk  on  this. 
If  anybody  stood  up  for  Social  Securi- 
ty, certainly  they  have.  But  I  have, 
too,  and  so  have  most  Members  In  this 
body.  Nobody  in  my  opinion  has  really 
forsaken  or  abandoned  the  Social  Se- 
curity recipient  here.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  before  us  today, 
which  now  is  being  amended  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Is  not  to  jeopard- 
ize Social  Security  one  iota.  And  you 
can  even  make  an  argument  that  it 
may  make  it  stronger.  But  to  stand 
here  and  raise  that  threat— as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  said,  get  the  juices 
flowing  and  get  the  senior  citizens 
here  concerned  about  this  is  going  to 
not  provide  for  their  protection— is 
nonsense. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming that  It  Is  once  again  being  used 
as  a  tool.  And  I  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
in  consistently  supporting  the  Social 
Security  system,  exempting  it  from 
the  Gramm-Rudman-HolUngs  legisla- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
been  one  of  the  stalwarts  here,  and  I 
will  alwajrs  admire  his  willingness  to 
come  out  here  and  fight  for  the  Social 
Security  system.  But  this  is  not  a 
Social  Security  fight.  This  Involves 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  put  statuto- 
ry language,  Gramm-Rudman  lan- 
guage in  a  constitutional  amendment. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  wise,  nor  do  I 
think  It  is  necessary.  If  we  did  do  that, 
«u%  we  not  Inviting  ourselves  then  to 
say,  "Well.  then,  what  other  real  im- 
portant priorities  are  there?" 

What  about  veterans?  Should  veter- 
ans' retirements  be  excluded  from 
such  a  constitutional  amendment? 
How  about  research  on  AIDS,  some- 
thing that  has  reaUy  stricken  this 
country?  Shall  we  take  that  out?  Or 
military  disability  payments,  or  Feder- 
al retirees'  payments  in  the  retirement 
program?  How  about  the  railroad  re- 
tirees? There  is  a  group  that  pretty 
well  sustains  Itself  through  Its  pro- 
gram. Should  they  not  be  excluded,  as 
Is  the  proposal  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio?  I  do  not  think  so. 

I  do  not  think  that  by  saying,  "No, 
they  should  not  be  excluded  from  this 
constitutional  amendment,"  it  in  any 


way  means  that  Congress  Is  not  going 
to  protect  the  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents or  the  railroad  retirees  or  contin- 
ue our  commitment  to  research  in 
AIDS  or  some  other  area. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor yielding.  He  Is  always  very  kind  In 
that  regard,  and  I  appreciate  the  kind 
reference  he  made  to  this  Senator  a 
short  time  ago. 

I  have  been  listening  very  carefully 
to  what  the  Senator  has  been  sajring. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  making  a 
change  here,  and  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  intro- 
duces economic  policy  In  the  form  of  a 
balanced  budget,  to  the  Constitution 
In  a  new  way.  That  is  why  the  Senator 
is  offering  It. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  Insert  an  economic  policy  matter 
into  the  Constitution  this  way,  some- 
thing as  fundamental  as  whether  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  should  be 
in  or  out  of  that  formulation  is  a  relat- 
ed question.  It  is  not  as  if  it  is  an  ex- 
traneous question. 

When  you  raise  the  Issue  of  econom- 
ic policy  and  a  Federal  budget  policy, 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  Social 
Security  Trust  Funds  should  be  in  or 
out  seems  to  me  to  be  a  logical  ques- 
tion that  follows  from  the  very  recom- 
mendation the  Senator  is  making. 

So  I  feel  that  we  are  not  raising  the 
Social  Security  issue  out  of  the  thin 
air.  It  relates  to  the  proposition  that 
the  Senator  brought  to  us  here  on  the 
floor  today. 

All  I  want  to  do  is  to  try  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  will  set  Social  Security 
to  the  side,  that  it  will  not  be  a  target 
for  cutting  under  this  constitutional 
amendment.  I  do  not  see  why  that 
should  not  be  acceptable.  I  should 
think  that  people  on  the  Senator's 
side  of  the  argument  would  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  that,  because  I  hear 
everybody  saying.  "We  don't  Intend  to 
cut  Social  Security."  If  that  is  the 
case,  why  not  accept  this  amendment? 
It  Is  only  one  sentence.  It  makes  sure 
that.  In  the  future,  we  have  not  put  a 
loophole  In  here  that  gets  used  for  a 
bad  purpose,  a  purpose  the  Senator 
does  not  want  and  I  do  not  want. 

lix.  DiCONCINI.  Let  me  respond  in 
a  couple  of  ways  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. 

Let  us  first  assume  that  his  agru- 
ment  Is  valid,  that  this  is  an  economic 
decision,  and  for  that  purpose  histori- 
cally we  have  always  protected  the 
Social  Security  System.  I  say  I  want  to 
protect  It.  and  everybody  says  they 
want  to  protect  It,  and  why  not  put  it 
In  the  amendment?  It  seems  to  me  you 
are  then  faced  with  the  question  of 
what  do  you  do  with  other  Important 
programs,  just  as  Important  as  Social 
Security  programs? 


First,  I  think  that  once  you  start  to 
do  that.  Social  Security  or  not  Social 
Security,  It  should  not  be  In  here. 

Second,  as  to  It  being  an  economic 
Issue,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  econom- 
ic Issue  here  Is  very  clear.  It  is  not 
what  Is  going  to  be  included  or  ex- 
cluded. It  is  merely  that  this  Govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  adopt  a  balanced 
budget  without  a  three-fifths  vote. 
That  means  that  something  as  impor- 
tant as  Social  Seoirlty,  if  in  fact  we 
had  It  funded  through  some  other 
means,  would  take  a  greater  majority 
vote  to  do  It.  If  we  were  going  to  do  It 
with  deficit  dollars,  if  we  were  not 
going  to  raise  the  Social  Security  tax 
to  pay  for  benefits  and  increased 
COLA'S  out  of  general  revenues,  which 
has  been  proposed  here  before,  then  it 
would  take  a  three-fifths  vote.  Or.  if 
we  were  going  to  raise  a  tax.  It  would 
take  a  three-fifths  vote. 

That  Is  economic  policy  that.  In  my 
judgment— and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  I  may  disagree  on  that— 
Is  distinct  from  Including  or  excluding, 
as  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  says— excluding  Social  Se- 
curity from  this  umbrella  of  trying  to 
get  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  just  make  this  point:  As  the  Sena- 
tor well  knows,  we  have  had  proposals 
made  each  year  now  for  the  last  4 
years  to  cut  Social  Security,  to  cut  the 
COLA'S  under  Social  Security,  or  to 
cut  other  aspects  of  Social  Security.  I 
have  fought  very  hard  against  those, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  and  Members 
are  divided  on  that.  We  have  had  sev- 
eral pitched  battles  in  the  Senate  over 
that  question  for  the  last  4  years  run- 
ning. 

That  was  the  history  that  led  up  to 
the  decision  In  the  Gramm-Rudman 
legislation  to  finally  agree  in  law  that 
we  would  take  Social  Security  out  of 
the  budget  because  It  Is  financed  with 
a  separate  tax  and  separate  trust  fund 
and  has  certain  separate  legal  obliga- 
tions, and  we  would  put  It  off  to  the 
side,  we  would  not  treat  that  under 
the  broad  umbrella  of  the  Federal 
Government's  budget.  We  just  settled 
that  In  the  Gramm-Rudman  vote  here, 
roughly  90  days  ago,  and  the  President 
signed  It  Into  law,  so  he  presimiably 
agreed  with  that  proposition. 

So  what  our  amendment  does  is 
simply  state  that  again,  because  the 
constitutional  amendment  here 
threatens  to  undo  that  protection,  be- 
cause it  leaves  it  open,  it  leaves  it  am- 
biguous. 

We  have  just  gone  through  this  long 
history  of  all  these  fights  against  cuts 
In  Social  Security,  which  the  Ameri- 
can public,  by  overwhelming  numbers, 
do  not  want.  When  people  are  asked, 
they  state  clearly  that  they  do  not 


think  Social  Security  should  be  cut 
that  way.  So,  having  just  taken  the 
step  in  Gramm-Rudman  to  provide  the 
protection,  90  days  later  this  issue  is 
going  to  be  raised,  although  it  is  not 
the  Senator's  intention.  If  we  do  not 
put  this  protection  in  here,  we  are 
wide  open  to  another  attack,  and  this 
could  be  back  on  the  chopping,  block, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  see  that 
happen. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  wiU  say  why  I 
think  it  is  not  a  good  idea. 

This  Senator  will  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  no  one  has  fought  harder 
than  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and 
I  have  joined  him  on  those  votes, 
standing  up  under  not  the  best  of  clr- 
cumstancs  sometimes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  this 
effort  caused  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUIngs  proposal  to  set  Social  Securi- 
ty aside,  or  at  least  to  exempt  it  from 
the  cuts.  It  does  not  mean  that,  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs.  Congress 
could  not  pass  a  change  in  the  Social 
Security  system,  cut  out  education 
benefits,  give  only  half  a  COLA.  They 
could  still  do  that.  But  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  automatic  cuts  will  not  do  it, 
and  I  think  that  is  wise. 

As  to  the  constitutional  amendment, 
it  appears  to  this  Senator  that.  No.  1, 
this  amendment  does  not  speak  to 
Social  Security,  nor  does  it  speak  to  re- 
search in  cancer  or  AIDS  or  military 
retirees  or  anything  else,  nor  should  it. 
This  is  an  imibrella  that  we  are  trying 
to  put  out  for  the  country  In  the  lUgh- 
est  law  of  this  land.  Why  should  we 
take  any  program,  whether  It  is  de- 
fense expenditures  for  those  who  want 
the  ycx.  missile  or  SDI,  or  whether  It 
is  the  railroad  retirees,  or  Social  Secu- 
rity, and  say  we  are  never  going  to 
look  at  this  program?  We  may  want  to 
add  benefits  or  reduce  benefits.  Who 
knows  what  we  are  going  to  do? 

We  took  care  of  that  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs.  that  we  are  not 
going  to  cut  it  in  automatic  cuts.  That 
Is  what  would  happen  if  this  amend- 
ment were  here  and  there  was  a 
budget  before  us. 

If  there  was  a  deficit  and  If  deficits 
are  particularly  directed  toward  Social 
Security,  the  votes  are  here.  The  votes 
have  been  here  to  protect  Social  Secu- 
rity, for  the  most  part.  This  Senator 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
be  there. 

So,  to  me  it  is  not  necessary,  and  it  Is 
no  affront  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  are  opposed  to  this  consti- 
tutional amendment  process.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  questions  that.  I 
cannot  help  but  wonder  why  It  is 
brought  here  under  these  circum- 
stances, because  I  think  If  it  were  put 
on  here.  It  would  weaken  the  possiblll- 
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ty  of  this  amendment  passing,  not  en- 
hance it. 

I  would  love  to  be  corrected  and 
have  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  tLe 
Senator  from  Bdlchi«an  say,  "No,  by 
gosh— if  the  Senator  from  Ohio's 
amendment  is  adopted,  I  am  going  to 
be  a  believer,  ajid  I  will  support  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment."  But  I  have 
yet  to  hear  that  argument. 

The  question  arises,  in  all  sincerity, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment? 

Bir.  REIGLK  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  said.  I 
would  say  that  this  amendment,  if  it  is 
adopted,  would  solve  one  of  the  major 
defects  in  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment, at  least  so  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned. 

I  think  the  threat  to  Social  Security 
has  been  real  and  we  have  had  to  fight 
many  fights  on  over  the  past  5  years 
here.  I  think  the  jeopardy  increases 
dramatically  if  we  pass  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  the  Senator 
brought  to  us  here  as  is  without  the 
perfecting  amendment  that  I  and 
others  here  have  offered.  I  think  it  is 
going  to  put  Social  Security  right  back 
up  there  as  a  nice  big  juicy  target.  And 
there  are  people  around  here,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  knows  it,  who 
are  Just  dying  to  cut  Social  Security. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  not  and  I 
am  not,  but  there  are  some  here  who 
are. 

B4r.  E>bCONCINI.  Bir.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  is  it  not  a  Juicy 
target  all  the  time?  Has  it  not  been  a 
juicy  target  before  Gramm-Rudman? 
Is  it  not  likely  to  be  a  Juicy  target? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  To  some  people  it  has 
been,  but  we  have  been  in  a  stronger 
position  to  fight  it  off. 

Finally,  it  culminated  in  a  major 
achievement  in  Granun-Rudman-Hol- 
lings.  where  finally  we  won  a  victory 
where  Social  Security  was  not  only 
taken  out  from  the  point  of  view  of 
any  of  the  automatic  cuts  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  but  also  it 
forbids  in  the  language  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  for  Social  Security 
accounts  to  be  considered  in  the  budg- 
etary calculations.  It  went  farther 
than  just  the  automatic  cuts. 

That  was  a  very  major  policy  break- 
through that  we  finally  achieved  and. 
as  I  say.  President  Reagan  signed  that 
law.  So  it  is  not  just  something  Con- 
gress passed.  We  were  all  in  that  situa- 
tion. 

Blr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  just  yield  for  a  quick  ques- 
tion? 

liCr.  RIEOLE.  Sure. 

Mr.  E>iCONCINI.  As  far  as  Social 
Security,  as  it  stands  now,  is  it  not  still 
subject  to  President  Reagan,  as  he  has 
done  in  the  past,  to  send  up  reductions 
here  in  the  Social  Security  System?  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Of  course,  he  can  do 
that. 


Mr.  DiCONCINI.  So  it  is  stUl  a  Juicy 
target  if  anyone  wants  to  be  against  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
wlU,  I  think  that  strengthens  the  argu- 
ment that  I  am  advancing,  namely 
that,  you  know,  we  are  not  altering 
the  fundamental  laws  in  terms  of  wlxat 
Congress  or  the  President  can  propose 
or  want  to  do,  and  so  forth. 

But  what  you  are  doing  here,  I  am 
afraid,  unwittingly  is  you  are  creating 
a  discipline  find  by  stepping  back  over 
the  line  and  putting  Social  Security 
back  in  on  the  same  footing  as  every- 
thing else,  even  though  it  gets  its  own 
separate  financing  and  its  own  sepa- 
rate trust  funds,  by  putting  it  back  in 
on  the  same  footing  with  everything 
else  in  the  Government  even  though  it 
is  far  different.  You  are  subjecting  it 
to  the  jeopardy  that  we  fought  against 
for  5  years  to  remove  it  from  and  you 
are  creating  a  new  pressure. 

I  think  what  is  going  to  happen  is 
people  will  come  in  here  and  say  we 
have  to  cut  Social  Security  because 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  that  has  now  been 
ratified  by  the  States  says  we  have  to 
balance  the  budget.  There  was  a 
debate  on  the  floor  on  Social  Security 
way  back  when— namely  now  in  1986— 
and  Congress  did  not,  and  the  Senate 
at  that  time,  did  not  go  ahead  and 
make  this  exclusion  for  Social  Securi- 
ty and.  therefore,  we  have  to  cut 
Social  Security. 

I  can  Just  hear  the  people  saying 
that.  They  will  be  in  here  sajring  it 
and  you  and  I  are  going  to  have  to 
fight  them  off. 

14r.  DiCONCINI.  And  I  will  join 
with  the  Senators,  I  am  sure. 

Let  me  make  this  statement:  Take 
the  argxmient  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  offers,  and  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  is  a  leader  in  this 
area,  and  he  also  is  very  strong  for  na- 
tional defense.  I  do  not  know  anyone 
in  this  body  who  is  for  a  weak  national 
defense.  Certainly,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  been  interested  in  that 
as  was  pointed  in  the  record  and  the 
votes,  and  what  have  you. 

If  national  defense  is  one  of  the  No. 
1  important  thesis  of  Government, 
and  I  think  it  is,  why  should  not  we 
take  national  defense  out  of  this 
amendment  and  say,  "Hey,  we  should 
not  have  this  here,  because,  by  gosh, 
this  is  too  important  to  have  as  a  Juicy 
target  to  reduce.  It  is  in  the  amend- 
ment." 

Ifr.  RIEGLE.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  think  defense  fsdls  into 
a  very  urgent  category  of  its  own  for  a 
different  reason.  But  the  defense 
budget  is  not  financed  with  the  sepa- 
rate payroll  tax.  If  it  were.  I  would 
make  the  same  argument.  I  would  say 
you  have  to  deal  with  that  account 
with  its  own  separate  funding  sources, 
and  whether  you  are  funding  it  with  a 
surplus  or  however  you  are  building 


up  your  reserves  in  that  account,  that 
is  a  separate  matter. 

In  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund, 
this  money  does  not  belong  to  the 
Government.  This  money  belongs  to 
the  American  people.  They  are  putting 
the  money  in.  It  is  for  their  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  ought  to  keep  our 
cotton-picking  hands  off  it. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  no  one  is  put- 
ting their  cotton-picking  hands  on  the 
Social  Security  funds  by  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  is  before  us. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  It  makes  it  easier. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  dispute  the  Sen- 
ator. It  does  not  make  it  easier  at  all. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  is  where  the  dif- 
ference lies.  I  think  it  makes  it  easier 
and  I  think  it  is  going  to  invite  the 
same  kind  of  attacks  on  Social  Securi- 
ty we  have  every  year  for  the  last  5 
years. 

I  thought  we  solved  this  problem  3 
months  ago  with  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  prohibition  and 
having  Social  Security  as  a  target. 

But  this  reintroduces  it,  and  I  can 
tell  you  the  people  want  to  dip  into 
those  Social  Security  funds  in  effect 
by  either  lowering  the  benefits,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  surpluses,  or  in 
some  other  way  inflating  some  other 
area  of  Government  spending  and 
hide  it  behind  the  surpluses  in  the 
Social  Security  system.  I  am  telling 
you  based  on  the  experience  we  liave 
seen  I  think  it  tiecomes  more  likely 
here. 

I  think  the  American  people  want  us 
to  protect  the  Social  Security  system. 
They  want  it  off  to  the  side.  It  is  their 
money  that  we  are  supposed  to  be 
here  helping  to  provide  a  protection  so 
it  cannot  be  tampered  with,  and  that 
is  all  this  amendment  does.  I  would 
think  100  people  could  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Of  course. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  disagreement  in  this  area.  I 
cannot  indicate  that  I  could  not  more 
strongly  be  in  disagreement  with  him. 
though  I  have  supported  him  and  will 
support  him  in  the  protection  of  the 
Social  Security  system,  and  I  agree 
that  this  is  a  juicy  target  and  prolsably 
will  be  as  the  defense  budget. 

But  to  me  this  amendment  before  us 
does  not  affect  or  touch  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  and  it  is  really  I  think 
very  questionable  that  we  are  here  de- 
bating Social  Security  on  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  It  has  no  bearing 
whatsoever. 

I  regret  that  those  who  may  be  lis- 
tening to  this  debate  and  this  amend- 
ment outside  are  going  to  be  so  fright- 
ened once  again  that  Congress  is  doing 
something  to  Social  Seciirity. 


We  are  not  doing  anything  here  to 
Social  Security.  The  distinguished 
Senators  from  Michigan  and  Ohio 
know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

I  do  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  on  a 
slightly  different  topic,  there  was  a 
colloquy  here  between  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  on  the  impoundment  provisions. 
I  sat  and  listened  to  most  of  it,  and  I 
concur  with  the  conclusion  as  one 
member  of  the  committee.  This  does 
not  give  any  implied  authority  whatso- 
ever to  the  President  for  impound- 
ment. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  going  back  on  Social 
Security,  is  defeated  because  it  is  Just 
not  in  the  subject  matter  here,  in  my 
Judgment,  and  it  is  posing  a  question 
to  the  American  public,  those  on 
Social  Security  and  those  who  may 
want  to  be  on  it,  that  once  again  Con- 
gress is  tinkering  with  the  Social  Secu- 
rity funds. 

That  is  nonsense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  let  me  be 
brief.  In  fact,  I  would  not  have  spoken 
at  all  on  this  amendment  if  I  had  not 
listened  with  some  interest  to  the  com- 
ments first  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  the  exchange  between  the  Sena- 
tors from  Utah  and  Ohio. 

We  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  ex- 
treme liberals  and  rightwing  radicals, 
and  then  I  listened  to  a  long  discourse 
from  my  colleague  from  Wyoming 
about  Juicing  and  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

Let  me  say  to  this  body  that  I,  for 
one,  will  not  shrink  to  any  other 
Member  of  this  body  in  terms  of  work- 
ing toward  and  having  experience  with 
balanced  budgets.  I  have  not  served  in 
this  body  very  long,  but  I  will  say,  as  I 
have  said  earlier  in  this  debate,  that 
no  Member  of  this  body  has  ever  sub- 
mitted more  balanced  budgets,  signed 
more  balanced  budgets,  and  worked 
for  more  balanced  budgets,  than  this 
Senator  in  the  12  years  I  served  as 
Governor. 

I  have  voted  for  and  worked  as  hard 
as  I  could  for  every  one  of  the  budget 
reduction  measiu-es  during  the  last 
several  years  and  was  and  am  now  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  concept.  And  I  think  it  is 
wrong  indeed  to  suggest  that  those 
who  object  to  this  constitutional 
amendment  somehow  are  slackers  in 
terms  of  t>alanced  budgets  and  that 
they  do  not  care  about  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  think  that  is  just 
simply  a  wrong  assumption  and  it  does 
not  deserve  the  kinds  of  arguments 
that  we  have  heard  on  the  floor  of  this 
Senate. 

But  let  us  face  it.  The  balanced 
budget  amendment,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, does  not  i^ve  courage  to  a  coward- 
ly lion  as  happened  in  the  Wizard  of 


Oz.  A  balanced  budget  amendment 
simply  is  a  crutch.  It  Is  a  crutch  to  at- 
tempt to  supplant  courage,  common 
sense,  brains,  and  the  ability  of  this 
body  and  the  other  House  to  put  to- 
gether responsible  budgets  for  this 
country. 

I  have  watched  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  wiggle  and  squirm 
and  have  great  difficulty  today.  First 
in  objecting  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  tliat  would 
suggest  that  military  emergencies  do 
not  always  come  with  the  declaration 
of  war  and,  in  fact,  very  rarely  come 
with  the  declaration  of  war  since 
World  War  II.  But  that  was  turned 
down  by  a  narrow  margin. 

Now.  the  suggestion  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  is  that  Social  Securi- 
ty will  not  be  touched,  will  not  be  af- 
fected. It  seems  to  me  that  each  time 
an  amendment  is  suggested,  the  re- 
sponse is  that,  "Well,  it  wUl  not  hurt 
in  terms  of  the  military,  it  will  not 
hurt  in  terms  of  Social  Security,  it  will 
not  hurt  at  all." 

One  of  two  things  are  true:  Either 
the  amendment  is  effective  and  it  does 
mean  something  and  It  will  introduce 
restraints  beyond  those  which  we  now 
have,  or  it  does  not  mean  anything. 
And  if  it  does  not  mean  anything,  it 
does  not  deserve  the  week  we  have 
spent  on  debate.  And  if  it  does  mean 
something,  then  these  amendments 
have  some  merit,  at  least  to  be  dis- 
cussed, debated  honestly  and  ultimate- 
ly voted  upon. 

I  have  heard  time  after  time  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  suggest,  in 
answer  to  many  of  the  propositions 
raised,  the  emergencies  and  the  poten- 
tial problems  that  could  come  up  in 
the  future,  saying  that,  "WeU,  the 
votes  will  be  there.  If  there  is  a  80-per- 
cent requirement,  obviously  the  Con- 
gress will  respond."  And  yet  they  turn 
right  around  and  say,  "We  need  this 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  because  the  Congress  has 
not  responded,  because  they  have  not 
done  the  job." 

Tou  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Either  the  Congress  is  going  to  be  re- 
sponsible and  has  been  responsible 
and  will  be  responsible  or,  if  irrespon- 
sible in  the  past  and  irresponsible  in 
the  future,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  not  prevent  irresponsibility. 
PerhMM  if  that  is  the  concern,  that 
the  Congress  will  be  irresponsible  in 
the  future,  then  maybe  we  ought  to 
consider  whether  some  restrictions  be 
placed  in  that  constitutional  amend- 
ment as  to  where  and  how  we  can 
shrink  that  budget  to  make  it  fit  Cin- 
derella's slipper. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  to 
vote  on  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  vote  on  the  constitutional 
amendment  that  is  being  presented 
itself.  I  think  the  issue  is  clear.  The 
debate  has  occurred.  It  is  time  to  have 


this  Senate  make  up  its  mind  and  ex- 
press its  opinion. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sxifficient  second?  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  against  this  amendment,  and  that 
is  why  I  want  it  to  be  clear  on  what  a 
vote  against  this  amendment  really 
signifies.  A  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment is  not  a  vote  to  cut  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits.  But  if  at  some  point  in  the 
future  there  is  a  cut  in  Social  Security 
COLA'S,  for  instance,  then  it  Is  only 
fair  that  such  a  cut,  and  the  sacrifice 
by  the  elderly  who  would  bear  it, 
should  be  recognized  as  contributing 
to  deficit  reduction.  If  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
were  to  pass,  then  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  aciuiowledge,  in  terms  of  the 
deficit,  that  sacrifice  by  the  elderly  of 
this  Nation.  That  is  why  I  am  oppos- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConciwi]  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  answered  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  on  this  amendment.  I  also  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  the  fine  manner  in 
which  he  has  handled  his  response  to 
this  amendment,  and  the  able  Senator 
from  Utah.  I  think  all  of  them  have 
answered  this  amendment  amply. 

But  I  Just  want  to  mention  this 
point.  This  amendment  can  be  an- 
swered in  one  sentence.  We  should  not 
exempt  any  program  from  the  dictates 
of  this  constitutional  amendment. 
There  are  a  lot  of  programs  very 
worthy— it  has  been  mentioned  here 
disabled  veterans— and  I  could  go  on 
and  on  with  others.  If  we  go  to  ex- 
empting one  program,  there  will  be  ef- 
forts to  exempt  other  programs  and 
the  constitutional  amendment  will 
amount  to  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  the  claim  has  been 
made  that  the  balanced  budget  consti- 
tutional amendment  Is  a  backdoor 
effort  to  attack  the  programs  of  the 
elderly.  This  claim  is  purely  and 
simply  untrue. 

I  happen  to  be  a  senior  citizen 
myself.  But  if  I  were  not,  I  would  cer- 
tainly stand  for  the  senior  citizens. 
They  have  given  their  life,  they  have 
raised  families,  they  have  nm  the  serv- 
ices of  the  country,  and  I  do  not  think 
any  right-thinking  person  wants  to 
harm  our  elderly  citizens. 

This  constitutional  amendment  is 
needed  today  to  ensure  the  future  eco- 
nomic security  of  our  Nation.  Bal- 
anced Federal  budgets,  and  the  health 
of  the  economy  which  will  result  from 
such  budgets,  will  benefit  all  of  our 
citizens,  regardless  of  age.  I  do  not 
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know  of  any  group  It  will  help  more 
than  the  elderly  people,  because  they 
are  on  fixed  incomes.  And  if  we  do  not 
do  something  about  this  debt  which  is 
now  over  $2  trillion.  Interest  rates  will 
go  back  up,  taxes  will  go  back  up,  and 
the  elderly  will  be  hurt  worse  than 
any  other  group  I  know,  especially 
from  the  standpoint  of  inflation. 

Nothing  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225  requires  any  particular  program  to 
be  reduced  or  affected  in  any  way.  The 
decision  of  how  to  balance  the  budget 
is  left  totally  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  Just  as  it  is 
now. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  that  the  re- 
cently-passed Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  balanced  budget  statute  excluded 
Social  Security  and  a  number  of  other 
programs  from  its  mandates.  Under 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225.  Congress 
would  retain  the  power  it  exercised  in 
that  statute  to  exempt  a  program 
from  spending  reductions  or  spending 
freezes.  Such  a  program  would,  of 
course,  continue  to  be  included  in  the 
caloilation  of  outlays  and  receipts. 

Bir.  President,  this  constitutional 
amendment  is  intended  to  require 
Congress  to  establish  budget  priorities. 
It  would  be  highly  inappropriate  to  es- 
tablish those  priorities,  however  meri- 
torious though  they  may  be  today,  in 
the  Constitution.  This  is  no  place  to 
establish  priorities,  to  put  them  in  the 
Constitution.  Putiire  Congresses  must 
remain  unrestrained  in  their  ability  to 
address  the  priorities  of  their  time. 

I.  therefore,  urge  defeat  of  this  pro- 
posal and  any  proposal  which  seeks  to 
exclude  any  particular  program  from 
the  mandates  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

We  have  not  balanced  this  budget 
but  once  in  26  years.  If  people  believe 
in  fiscal  responsibility,  now  is  the  time 
to  show  it.  Now  is  the  time  to  show 
the  people  back  home  that  we  do  want 
to  take  care  of  the  finances  here  in 
Washington  in  a  responsible  manner, 
which  has  not  been  done  for  the  last 
third  of  a  century  almost.  We  bal- 
anced the  budget  once  in  the  last  26 
years:  only  twice  in  the  last  third  of  a 
century. 

What  individual  or  what  corporation 
can  stay  In  business  that  handles  its 
business  in  such  a  way  as  that?  No  in- 
dividual can  do  it.  No  corporation  can 
do  it.  And  this  Government  cannot 
keep  on  doing  it. 

We  have  gone  too  long  now  without 
taking  steps.  Now  is  the  time,  today  is 
the  date.  Let  us  pass  this  constitution- 
al amendment  and  keep  off  all  these 
extraneous  matters  and  do  not  try  to 
exempt  this  group  or  that  group  or 
this  class  or  that  class.  Let  us  leave 
that  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BlK'l'ZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mohd]  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  MsTzsirBAUii]. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57, 
najrs  42.  as  follows: 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  32  Leg.] 

TEAS-57 

Abdnor 

Onasley 

Packwood 

Armstrong 

n»xrX\ 

Proxmlre 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bentaen 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Bklen 

Benin 

Roth 

BingBinAn 

Helms 

Rudman 

Boren 

Holllngs 

Simon 

BOKhWitS 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Coehrmn 

Kaasebaum 

Stafford 

Dmn/orU) 

lAxalt 

Stennis 

DeCoodnl 

Levin 

Stevens 

DUon 

l4>nv 

Symms 

Dole 

Lucmr 

Thurmond 

Oomenlci 

Mattlngly 

Trible 

Durenberxer 

McOure 

WaUop 

Eut 

McConneU 

Warner 

Exon 

MurkowsU 

Welcker 

Oam 

Nickles 

Wilson 

Otmmin 

Nunn 
NAYS-43 

Zorlnsky 

Andrews 

Pord 

Leahy 

Brmdley 

Olenn 

lS«thl«. 

Bumpers 

Oore 

Bunttrk 

Gorton 

Melcher 

Byrd 

Hmrkln 

Metsenbaum 

Chafee 

Hart 

MltcheU 

ChUes 

Hawkins 

Moynihan 

Coben 

Helns 

PeU 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Pressler 

O'AnuUo 

Johnston 

Rlegle 

Denton 

Kasten 

RorkefeUer 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Exleton 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Evmns 

Lautenbers 

Specter 

NOT  VOTINO-1 

Ooldwater 

So  the 

motion  to  lay 

on  the  tal 

amendment  No.  1660  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Bfr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  will.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  what  his  opinion 
of  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
Congress  is  and  its  constitutional  rela- 
tionshlp  with  the  President. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  arti- 
cle 1,  section  1  states:  "AU  legl^tive 
powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives." 

Article  1,  section  8  states: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  powen  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts  and  ex- 
cises, to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States:  but  all  the  duties.  Imposts 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  SUtes. 

Congress  clearly  has  the  constitu- 
tional duties  and  the  necessary  consti- 
tutional power  to  carry  out  those 
duties. 

Article  1,  section  7,  clause  2: 

Elvery  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except 
on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  before  the  same  shall  take 
effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being 
disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by 
two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and 
limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

The  Constitution  is  clear  about  the 
duties,  clear  about  the  powers  and 
here  in  section  7,  clear  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  The  power  to  appropriate 
for  the  defense  and  general  welfare 
rests  with  the  Congress,  to  be  ratified 
by  the  President,  not  to  be  dictated  by 
economic  statistics. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  will  yield  for  a  further 
question,  one  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments which  is  made  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  is  that  in  the  view  of  some 
people— and  specifically  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment— the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  paralyzed, 
that  it  cannot  act.  They  say  only  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  can 
correct  this  inherent  flaw  in  the  Con- 
stitution, which  is  to  grant  to  politi- 
cians the  power  to  spend  without  con- 
straint^  

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  there  is  one  great 
untruth  in  this  debate,  it  is  the  notion 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  flawed.  Those  who  pursue 
this  argument  claim  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  United  States  has  no  in- 
centive but  to  spend.  Anyone  who  acts 
otherwise  with  the  finances  of  the 
United  States  is  seen  by  these  critics 
to  be  somehow  irrational  under  our 
system  of  Government.  In  effect,  this 
argument  says  the  Constitution  cre- 
ated and  maintained  corruption,  the 
spoils  of  which  go  not  to  the  greedy, 
but  rather  to  every  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative who  faithfully  executes  his 
duties  under  the  Constitution.  This  is 


a  cynical  argument.  We  can  talk  about 
the  retreat  of  Congress  in  the  face  of 
tough  budget  choices,  or  even  its  sur- 
render. But  it  is  hypocrisy  to  blame 
the  erosion  of  congressional  guts  on 
the  Constitution.  That  document  is 
crystal  clear  about  fiscal  authority.  In 
the  same  manner,  it  Is  crystal  clear 
about  the  tenure  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, all  of  whom  can  be  thrown 
out  of  office  on  a  regular  basis  if  they 
fail  to  do  their  Jobs. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  as  many  people 
have  asked  in  this  debate.  What  in  his 
view  is  the  harm  of  automatically 
blocking    the    possibUity    of    deficit 

spending? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  To  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  I  say  this 
Nation  is  not  well  served  when  Con- 
gress goes  on  automatic  pilot.  We  have 
plenty  of  experience  with  this  business 
of  replacing  decisionmakers  by  eco- 
nomic statistics.  For  years,  the  great 
transportation  need  in  much  of  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  North- 
east, was  for  highways.  And  so,  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  was  set  up  and 
put  beyond  the  reach  of  Congress  and 
the  appropriations  process.  And  so,  on 
automatic  pilot,  this  money  was  to  be 
used  for  highways  and  highways 
alone.  Now,  in  the  Northeast,  we  have 
the  greatest  highway  system  in  the 
world  and  we  are  far  behind  in  the 
area  of  providing  mass  transit.  Once 
the  automatic  pilot  was  turned  on,  the 
needs  of  Connecticut,  the  needs  of  the 
Northeast  over  time  meant  nothing. 

My  understanding  is  that  no  State 
has  passed  a  call  for  a  constitutional 
convention  in  more  than  2  years.  Is  it 
the  impression  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  that  there  is  a  growing  sen- 
timent in  the  States  and  their  legisla- 
tures that  a  constitutional  convention 
is  a  dangerous  and  unnecessary  way  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
call  for  a  constitutional  convention 
was  one  of  those  ground  swells  of  pass- 
ing opinion  that  was  ridden  very  effec- 
tively for  a  time  by  some  well  orga- 
nized lobbying  groups— single-issue 
groups,  if  you  will.  However,  in  their 
calls  to  change  the  Constitution,  they 
failed  to  carefully  examine  what  was 
already  in  the  document.  The  Consti- 
tution already  contains  all  the  power 
needed  to  responsibly  deal  with  the 
budget  deficit.  We  have  the  power,  we 
have  the  authority,  to  balance  the 
budget  today.  Even  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  agree  that  the  Con- 
gress already  has  all  the  necessary 
power  to  achieve  this  result. 

Forttinately,  there  is  a  strong  and 
growing  realization  of  this  simple  fact 
In  the  SUtes.  In  September  1984.  a 
committee  of  the  Michigan  Legislature 
failed  by  one  vote  to  report  out  a  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment resolution.  The  one  vote  was  cast 
by  a  veteran  Republican  legislator.  I 


think  its  important  to  repeat  the  rea- 
sons for  this  courageous  woman's  vote. 
She  said,  "I  realized  I  don't  want  the 
Constitution  tampered  with.  Congress 
has  all  the  tools  and  powers  to  act  and 
it  has  not  acted."  That  really  very 
simply  is  the  point.  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  Constitution.  What  is 
required  is  effective  action  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  bring  some 
order  to  our  fiscal  policy  to  reduce 
these  deficits.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  found  any  way  yet  in  our  history 
as  a  Nation  to  mandate  common  sense. 
That  Is  what  is  required. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  proponents 
have  suggested  that  the  Federal  courts 
would  not  become  Involved  in  enforc- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  amendment. 
The  Individuals  would  lack  standing  to 
challenge  particular  spending  and 
taxing  measures  in  the  Federal  courts. 
Mr.  MATHLAS.  If  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  correct  that  citizens  do 
not  have  standing  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  in  court, 
then  I  would  submit  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  It  would  have  to  be 
self -enforcing  or  else  we  have  to  admit 
that  it  is  simply  not  enforceable. 
Therefore,  It  may  or  may  not  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget.  Failure 
to  enforce  this  amendment  could  I 
think  erode  respect  for  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  and  for  all 
law. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  many  of 
those  who  are  supporting  this  consti- 
tutional amendment  are  among  those 
who  speak  out  most  actively  against 
Judicial  activism,  those  who  are 
against  the  intervention  of  Federal 
Judges  into  the  political  and  social  life 
of  the  country,  those  who  question  the 
President's  nominees  for  the  Federal 
bench,  who  say,  "Are  you  a  Judicial  ac- 
tivist? If  you  are,  we  may  not  want  to 
confirm  you."  Yet,  this  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  simply  an  invita- 
tion to  Judicial  activism. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  Just  one  ex- 
ample. The  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Copyrights,  and  Trademarks,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  is  working  on  legisla- 
tion that  affects  the  fees  charged  by 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  for 
various  services— patent  applications, 
trademark  registrations  and  that  kind 
of  thing.  Basically,  this  is  a  noncontro- 
versial  bill.  However,  under  this  pro- 
posed amendment  I  would  suggest 
that  this  bill  would  have  to  be  passed 
by  a  rollcall  vote  and  absolute  majori- 
ty of  the  membership  of  both  Houses 
since  these  fee  changes  might  result  in 
some  minimal  Increase  in  Federal  reve- 
nues. If  the  bill  were  passed  in  any 
other  way.  the  individuals  affected  by 
these  fee  schedules  might  well  sue  in 
Federal  court.  Surely  in  that  case  they 
would  have  standing.  So  we  will  have 
to  be  very  careful  In  this  Chamber  and 
in  the  other  body.  Noncontroverslal 
bills  that  have  even  a  very  modest  rev- 
enue impact,  that  might  result  in  $1 


additional  entering  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, will  have  to  be  passed  by  formal 
rollcall  votes  and  will  require  absolute 
majorities.  Now,  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  a  problem  necessarily  in  getting 
those  majority  votes,  but  I  Just  dte 
this  as  an  example  of  the  concern  that 
we  may  find  an  Increasing  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  rollcall  votes  in  the 
Senate  on  basically  noncontroverslal 
matters  simply  to  satisfy  a  require- 
ment of  the  Constitution  that  all  reve- 
nue measures  be  voted  on  in  this  way 
and  receive  a  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  each  body.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  real  revenue  raising  legislation 
passing  without  a  record  vote,  and  I 
cannot  see  the  necessity  for  including 
such  a  provision  in  the  Constitution. 
This  again  really  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
public  relations  ploy  rather  than  a 
thoughtful  or  necessary  change  in  the 
constitutional  system. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut will  yield  for  Just  one  last  time,  let 
me  say  that  there  has  been  discussion 
on  this  floor  about  fiscal  problems 
connected  to  this  amendment.  I  am 
wondering  what  the  Senator's  view  is 
as  to  what  the  amendment  will  do  to 
our  ability  to  respond  to  crises  and  op- 
portunities In  a  timely  manner? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Only  our  ability  to 
spend  in  anticipation  of  greater  sav- 
ings has  enabled  us  to  respond  to  cer- 
tain problems  in  the  Nation,  especial- 
ly, as  an  example,  a  serious  disease 
like  AIDS.  Dr.  Ms^ron  Essex,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Cancer  Biology 
at  the  Havard  School  of  Public  Health 
said  the  following  in  an  interview  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine last  Sunday: 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  has  been 
trylns  to  inform  the  public  without  overly 
alarming  them.  But  we  outside  the  Oovem- 
ment  are  freer  to  speak.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
dire  predictions  of  those  who  have  cried 
doom  ever  since  AIDS  appeared  haven't 
been  far  off  the  mark.  There  isn't  just  one 
AIDS  vims  but  a  score  that  we  know  of— 
and  countless  others,  becauM  it  mutates  at 
a  hundred  times  the  rate  of  other  viruses. 
So,  making  an  effective  vaccine  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  effecU  of  the  virus 
are  far  wider  than  most  people  realise.  In 
Zaire,  Zambia,  and  Rwanda,  It's  been 
spreading  rapidly  by  means  of  heterosexual 
intercoune;  In  Rwanda  as  many  women  u 
men  have  AIDS.  And  infected  women  are 
living  'ulrth  to  Infected  babies.  In  short, 
AIDS  Is  clearly  a  serious  threat  to  the 
entire  population. 

All  is  not  grim  on  the  subject  of 
AIDS.  Last  year,  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  responded  to  give  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  every 
nickel  it  requested  to  battle  this  dis- 
ease. There  are  promising  reports 
from  this  battlefront,  precisely  be- 
cause we  were  able  last  year  to  mar- 
shal a  portion  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources against  this  disease.  But  there 
iB  great  danger  ahead;  80  percent  of 
the  people  with  AIDS  die  within  2 
year*.  This  inctirable  dliease  is  spread- 
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ing  qiiickly.  Some  8,000  Americans 
were  found  to  have  AIDS  In  1985; 
15,000  more  are  expected  to  get  a  simi- 
lar diagnosis  in  1986  and  the  figiire  is 
expected  to  double  again  In  1987.  It  is 
vital  that  the  Nation  maintain  the 
flexibility  to  deal  not  only  with  this 
crisis,  but  any  that  presents  itself. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Mary- 
land, there  Is  a  great  deal  wrong  In  the 
sense  of  the  deficits  of  this  Nation. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  wrong  with  the 
Inability  of  individual  Congressmen 
and  Senators  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
wrong  with  the  American  people  for 
failure  to  kick  out  those  who  imbal- 
ance the  budget  or  reward  those  who 
do  balance  the  budget.  But  there  is 
not  one  thing  wrong  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  It  sits 
alone  in  its  magnificence,  no  matter 
how  banal  our  actions  on  the  floor  or 
how  uncaring  the  nonparticlpation  of 
the  American  voters. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Once  again,  we  can 
remember  the  words  of  Gladstone, 
who  said: 

I  have  always  reg&rded  that  Constitution 
as  the  most  remarkable  work  known  to  me 
in  modem  times  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  human  intellect,  at  a  single  stroke  (so  to 
speak),  in  its  application  to  political  affairs. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WKICKKK.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  us  vote. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

uaxMom  NO.  i«si 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Domenici  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  ChilksI. 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Oominci,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1661. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sac  .  The  Congress  siiail  enforce  and 
implement  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
balancing  the  budget.  And  I  am  glad 
the  Senate  has  another  chance  to 
write  a  balanced  budget  requirement 
into  the  Constitution. 

So,  it  is  not  what  Is  in  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  bothers  me.  It 
is  what  is  miiwing  that  I  worry  about. 


In  Augiist  of  1982,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget.  We  approved  it  69 
to  31.  I  voted  for  It.  And  I  played  a 
role  in  helping  shape  that  amendment 
by  adding  something  to  it.  In  section  5 
of  the  amendment,  we  included  the 
provision: 

The  Congress  shall  enforce  and  imple- 
ment this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

I  thought  then,  and  I  believe  today, 
that  was  a  key  feature  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  was  a  sort  of  guarantee  on 
our  will  power. 

The  question  is  what  moved  Con- 
gress to  underline  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  would  be  enforced  with 
appropriate  legislation? 

It  might  have  something  to  do  with 
skepticism  about  good  intentions. 
Tears  ago,  one  of  the  most  popular 
songs  in  the  Nation  was  "Oh,  Promise 
Me."  Well,  over  the  years  we  have 
come  to  understand  in  this  country 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  may 
be  the  highest  legal  form  of  promise. 
But  if  that  is  all  it  is,  it  is  still  Just  a 
promise. 

I  am  afraid  the  promise  before  us 
now— Senate  Joint  Resolution  225— is 
sort  of  a  streamlined  pledge  to  balance 
the  budget  without  making  any  provi- 
sion for  the  kind  of  legislative  punch 
to  make  sure  we  keep  that  promise. 

We  are  sort  of  hauling  out  the  heavy 
artillery  here,  but  we  have  not  been 
putting  In  the  ammunition.  Even 
among  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution— the  blU  of  rights— arti- 
cle III  said,  "no  soldier  shall,  in  time 
of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor 
in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  law." 

Now,  when  we  are  facing  one  of  the 
most  profound  constitutional  issues  in 
modem  America— balancing  the 
budget— it  seems  to  me  we  should  do 
more  than  Just  promise  to  get  it  done. 
We  ought  to  provide  for  the  legislative 
means  to  make  sure  that  wUl  happen. 

I  do  not  think  the  country  can  put 
up  with  an  empty  promise  no  matter 
how  noble  it  sounds.  I  think  they  de- 
serve the  assurance  we  will  do  what  we 
say. 

Of  course,  some  will  point  to  last 
year's  enactment  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  law  as  evidence  that 
Congress  can  and  wiU  act  to  provide 
the  legislative  means  to  l}alance  the 
budget.  Why  make  provision  for  legis- 
lative enforcement  in  this  constitu- 
tional amendment? 

The  answer  to  that  should  be  clear. 
To  keep  the  heat  and  the  pressure  on. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  automatically 
assume  that  approving  a  constitution- 
al amendment  and  hitching  it  to  a  law 
we  passed  last  year  is  a  guarantee  that 
we  have  done  the  full  Job.  What  we 
have  now  might  need  to  be  changed. 
What  we  have  now  might  not  be  good 
enough. 


When  we  last  debated  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  I  Introduced  a  re- 
write of  the  Budget  Act  which  would 
implement  the  amendment.  Some  of 
the  budgetary  control  procedures  and 
points  of  order  from  that  bill  were  in- 
corporated in  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings.  But  another  key  provision  was 
missing.  It  required  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  report  a  reconciliation  bill  to 
meet  the  balanced  budget  agreement 
each  year.  Not  an  automatic  across- 
the-board  sequester  by  executive  flat, 
but  a  piece  of  legislation  where  we  ex- 
amined priorities  and  met  the  goals. 

What  we  have  before  us  now,  howev- 
er, is  a  constitutional  amendment 
without  the  specified  mandate  to 
enact  the  laws  necessary  to  convert  it 
from  a  promise  into  a  living  part  of 
the  national  charter. 

The  way  the  amendment  stands 
right  now,  it  could  produce  some  unin- 
tended consequences. 

It  says  "outlays  •  *  •  shall  not 
exceed  receipts  to  the  United  States" 
in  a  given  year.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
that.  But  there  are  a  number  of  ways 
to  reach  that  goal,  and  one  of  them  is 
the  impoundment  of  funds  by  the 
President. 

We  fought  that  battle  once  before 
during  the  early  1970's.  The  President 
did  not  use  his  impoundment  author- 
ity Just  to  save  money  as  many  of  his 
predecessors  had  done.  He  used  it  to 
alter— and  in  some  cases— reverse  con- 
gressional policy.  It  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  withholding  funds  because 
they  could  not  be  spent  effectively.  It 
was  no  longer  a  case  of  viewing  appro- 
priated funds  as  a  ceiling.  Impound- 
ment became  a  means  of  overturning 
the  Judgment  of  the  public  expressed 
through  the  Congress. 

Our  response  to  that  crisis  was  legis- 
lation, the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Act  of  1974.  We  were 
confronted  with  a  dilemma,  and  no 
amount  of  good  intentions  and  no 
number  of  promises  were  enough  to 
get  things  in  order.  We  had  to  act.  We 
had  to  pass  legislation  to  enforce  our 
wlU. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  a  shell,  no 
matter  how  highly  polished.  Some- 
thing must  follow.  Visions  don't 
become  facts  unless  you  act  on  them. 
There  has  got  to  be  some  mechanism 
between  the  hope  expressed  in  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  and  the  aim  it 
Is  intended  to  achieve.  And  the  mecha- 
nism must  be  legislation.  We  know 
that.  And  we  should  make  provision 
for  it  In  the  amendment  itself. 

Certainly,  heavy-handed  impound- 
ments are  a  possibility  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  guard  against.  But  we  also 
have  to  give  ourselves  the  means  to 
deal  with  problems  spawned  by  an  ac- 
tivist Judicial  branch. 

In  the  effort  to  balance  the  budget, 
we   could   be   confronted   with   class 


action  suits  on  particular  budget  cuts. 
An  activist  court  could  end  up  telling 
the  President  and  Congreas  where  to 
spend  and  where  to  avoid  spending: 
where  to  cut  and  where  to  avoid  cut- 
ting. Sort  of  court-ordered  busing  be- 
tween budget  accounts. 

Certainly  Congress  would  act  to  deal 
with  circumstances  like  that.  But  we 
can  make  it  clear  beyond  question 
Congress  has  that  power  by  saying  so 
In  this  amendment. 

Now,  I  know  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  report  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  13  argues  that  the  author- 
ity to  enact  legislation  to  carry  out  the 
amendment  is  somehow  implicit  in  the 
Constitution  itself.  But  the  language  I 
am  proposing  today  makes  clear  what 
is  now  merely  Implicit. 

The  Constitution  is  not  a  self-exe- 
cuting document.  It  is  subject  to  inter- 
pretation. We  have  spent  some  of  the 
most  momentous  parts  of  our  history 
haggling  over  what  the  Constitution 
says.  And,  as  this  amendment  now 
stands,  I  am  afraid  it  does  not  say 
enough. 

The  report  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13,  the  predecessor  of  the  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Senate,  says  the 
amendment  does  not  vest  the  Presi- 
dent with  any  new  Impoundment  au- 
thority. It  says  further  that  the 
amendment  does  not  alter  the  separa- 
tion of  powers.  And  I  agree  with  that 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  trouble  is  it 
raises  issues  outside  the  scope  of  my 
point  today.  The  point  is  this: 

The  mere  declaration  that  we  want 
to  balance  the  budget  does  not  guaran- 
tee we  will  adopt  the  means  to  do  it.  It 
will  not  send  the  message  that  certain 
existing  authorities  might  have  to  be 
changed  or  others  created.  So  the 
issue  is  not  whether  the  amendment 
creates  some  now-hidden  power  that 
wlU  knock  the  Constitution  out  of 
kilter.  The  issue  is  whether  Congress 
will  enact  the  measures  necessary  to 
meet  the  goals  set  by  the  amendment 
itself. 

Congress— and  the  President— have  a 
long  history  of  circumventing  respon- 
sibility. I  do  not  like  it.  No  one  does. 
But  confronted  by  hard  choices,  we 
have  often  found  ways  to  get  around 
them.  The  modification  I  offer  today 
aims  to  make  clear  to  the  public  that 
the  responsibility  is  squarely  on  our 
shoulders. 

It  wlU  deny  Congress  the  fallback 
position  of  relying  on  the  implicit  or 
the  assumed.  It  basically  says  we  ap- 
proved the  amendment,  and  now  we 
are  determined  to  enforce  it.  If  we  do 
not,  we  could  all  be  rightly  questioned 
about  why  we  chose  to  sidestep  a  spe- 
cific constitutional  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  no  matter  what  lan- 
guage we  put  in  this  constitutional 
amendment,  no  matter  how  forceful 
we  make  it  sound,  the  only  thing  that 
will  make  It  work  is  us.  We  have  to  de- 
velop the  means  to  Implement  and  en- 


force it.  The  amendment  says.  "I  do." 
But  we  are  the  ones  who  will  have  to 
make  the  marriage  work. 

What  I  ask  today  is  for  the  Senate 
to  make  it  clear  that  Congress  has  the 
resolve  to  match  its  promise.  Let  us 
put  language  in  this  amendment  and 
make  part  of  the  Constitution  the  un- 
mistakable point  that  we  will  do  what 
Is  necessary  to  uphold  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to 
save  time,  I  Just  want  to  sav  that  we 
are  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  Intend 
to  be  very  brief.  We  are  willing  to 
accept  this  amendment,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  indicated.  We  do  not  believe  it  is 
essential  to  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment, because  we  think  that  implicit 
within  the  amendment  is  the  requisite 
to  have  implementing  legislation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  is  very  concerned  about  this, 
being  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  We  feel  it  is  an 
appropriate  amendment.  It  will  not 
change  the  intent  of  the  constitutional 
amendment,  and  we  will  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  lifr.  President,  I 
will  be  brief,  also. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  during  the 
consideration  of  the  balanced  budget 
constitutional  amendment  of  1982,  I 
sponsored,  along  with  Senator  Chiles, 
a  package  of  amendments  which  the 
Senate  adopted  by  a  vote  of  97  to  0. 
One  of  those  amendments  was  the  sec- 
tion saying,  "Congress  shall  enforce 
and  implement  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation."  As  I  understand  It, 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  does  Just  that. 

I  think  we  should  make  it  eminently 
clear  that  we  do  intend  to  implement 
by  legislation  this  constitutional 
amendment.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1661)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Blr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agree  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


'HO.  t«ti 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  CHiLia], 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MBnci],  for  hlmaelf  and  Mr.  CHn.ss,  pro- 
poMS  an  amendment  numbered  1662: 


In  wctlon  1  of  the  pending  amendment, 
strike  "Outlays  of  the  United  8tat«t  for  any 
fiscal  year  ihall  not  exceed  receipts"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

'Total  outlays  of  the  United  States  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  total  r*- 
celpts." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall  the  Congress  enacted  balanced 
budget  legislation  which  set  our 
Nation  on  a  glide  path  toward  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget.  The  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985  put  us  on  the  road  to 
preserving  our  short-term  economic 
health. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  225,  the  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment, addresses  our  Nation's  long- 
term  economic  health.  While  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  was  enacted  to  bring 
us  to  a  balanced  budget  in  1991,  the 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  keep  us  there.  I 
commend  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  majority  leader  for  bringing 
this  measure  before  the  Senate. 

Make  no  mistake:  this  amendment  is 
not  a  panacea.  It  will  not,  by  itself, 
produce  balanced  budgets.  The  hard 
decisions  on  how  to  achieve  budgetary 
balance  will  still  have  to  be  made  by 
future  Presidents  and  Congresses.  No 
process,  no  procedure,  not  even  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  can  do  that 
for  us. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment can  generate  needed  pressure  on 
future  Congresses  and  Presidents  to 
make  those  tough  decisions.  If  the 
highest  law  of  the  land  requires  future 
policymakers  to  produce  balanced 
budgets,  the  tough  choices  which 
ought  to  be  made  will  be  made, 

I  therefore  support  the  idea  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment. However,  before  I  can  support 
the  Joint  resolution  before  us,  we  need 
to  strengthen  it.  We  must  do  all  we 
can  to  ensure  that  this  amendment  to 
our  Constitution  will  be  every  bit  as 
effective  as  the  rest  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  am  therefore  offering  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  which,  I  believe,  will 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

tzpLAR  ATioif  or  AimnncDCT 

In  1982,  the  version  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  passed  by  the 
Senate  69  to  31,  Included  language 
which  made  explicit  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  all  outlays  and  all  receipts 
are  to  be  included  In  calculation  of  the 
deficit.  That  language  provided  that 
"total  receipts  shall  Include  all  re- 
ceipts of  the  United  States  except 
those  derived  from  borrowing  and 
total  outlays  shaU  Include  all  outlays 
of  the  United  SUtes  except  those  for 
repayment  of  debt  principal." 

The  Judiciary  Committee  report  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  226  sUtei 
that  such  language  Is  "believed  to  be 
unnecessary  in  the  body  of  the  pro- 
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posed  amendment,  although  it  contin- 
ues to  reflect  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee." 

Bfr.  President.  I  share  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  view  that  all  outlays  and 
all  receipts  ought  to  be  on-budget  for 
purposes  of  calculating  the  deficit. 
However,  I  believe  our  intent  on  this 
matter  should  be  made  explicit.  I  am 
therefore  offering  an  amendment 
which  would  make  clear  that  aU  out- 
lays and  aU  receipts  are  to  be  included 
when  we  calculate  our  adherence  to 
the  balanced  budget  requirement. 

Very  simply,  my  amendment  inserts 
the  word  "total"  before  "outlays"  and 
"receipts"  In  section  1  of  the  pending 
substitute.  Section  1,  as  so  amended, 
would  read: 

Total  outlays  of  the  United  States  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  total  receipts  to 
the  United  States  for  that  year,  unless 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  provide  for  a  spe- 
cific excess  of  outlays  over  receipts. 

My  amendment  accomplishes  the 
same  purpose  as  the  provision  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  1982,  but  in  a  simpler 
way.  It  will  ensure  that  the  Congress 
is  faithful  to  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
letter,  of  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. And  it  will  ensure  that  our 
budget  process  continues  to  accurately 
reflect  the  impact  of  our  Federal 
budget  on  the  American  economy. 

Budgetary  gimmicltry,  such  as  ex- 
cluding certain  outlays  from  budget- 
ary calculations  or  excluding  capital 
expenditures,  must  not  be  allowed  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  constitutional  re- 
quirements. I  therefore  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  clarifying  amend- 
ment. 

COHCL08ION 

With  this  amendment  I  believe  we 
will  have  a  good  amendment  worthy  of 
adding  to  our  Constitution.  We  will  be 
affirming  as  a  Nation  that  our  old 
habits  of  burdening  our  children  with 
the  debts  of  their  parents  are  going  to 
end.  And  we  will  be  committing  our 
Nation  to  the  fimdamental  principle 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  I  said  to  the 
Senate  that  in  1982  the  Senate  passed 
the  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  with  similar  language.  My 
amendment  is  simpler  in  form  than  it 
was  before.  It  merely  has  two  words, 
"total,"  in  two  different  places. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  asure  what 
Congress  wUl  do  in  the  future  with 
reference  to  receipts  and  outlays.  This 
makes  it  clear  that  we  are  talking 
about  all  of  them.  The  word  "total" 
precedes  and  make  operative,  in  a 
broader  sense,  the  word  "receipts"  and 
the  word  "outlays." 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  for  coeponsorlng  the 
amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  Join  my  distinguished 
ooUeague. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  considered  this  amendment  We 


think  it  is  a  good  amendment  and  are 
willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
side,  we  also  have  looked  at  it.  We 
ttilnk  it  is  an  excellent  amendment 
and  accept  it. 

WHAT    U    lIZAlfT    BT    TRX    TKRM    "OTTTLATS?" 
COULO  THK  AMKIfOlCKirT  BS  CIHC'UMVKHTKU  BT 

"oiT  BUDorr"  sPKifDnfc? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 
We  think  it  makes  the  amendment 
more  clear. 

The  key  word  here  is  "outlays,"  be- 
cause anything  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends,  except  to  pay  off  the 
debt,  is  embraced  within  the  term 
"outlays"  in  the  amendment.  Outlays 
includes  off-budget  spending. 

You  would  not  be  able  to  purchase 
oil  reserves  with  debt  under  the 
amendment  except  straight  up  as  part 
of  the  overaU  budget  outlay  problem. 
And  there  is  no  way  that  that  could 
occur  without  a  vote  on  it.  In  thJs  case, 
it  would  have  to  be  either  a  three- 
fifths  vote,  if  we  wanted  to  deficit 
spend  in  order  to  purchase  that  oil,  or 
we  would  have  to  have  a  constitutional 
majority  in  order  to  raise  taxes  to  pay 
for  it,  or  we  would  have  to  reduce 
spending  elsewhere  to  do  it.  One  way 
or  the  other,  we  would  have  to  stand 
up,  vote,  and  be  counted.  A  few  years 
ago,  we  did  move  to  off-budget  spend- 
ing in  that  category  and  there  was  not 
the  concomitant  standing  up  and 
voting,  such  as  we  would  have  under 
the  amendment. 

I  might  also  add  that  "outlays"  is  in- 
tended to  include,  according  to  page  42 
of  our  committee  report: 

AU  disbursements  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  SUtes.  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly through  Federal  or  quasi-Federal 
agencies  created  under  the  authority  of  acts 
of  Congress,  and  either  "on  budget"  or  "off 
budget "  With  certain  notable  exceptions, 
outlays  are  those  withdrawals  subject  to  ar- 
ticle I,  section  9.  which  provides  that  "no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury, 
but  In  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1662)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quomna^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL      

Mr.  METZENBAX7M.  lix.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ii^.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  no  secret  on  the  floor  that  we  are 
attempting  to  accelerate  the  process 
because  one  of  the  Members  wUl  have 
to  leave  at  5  o'clock.  I  urge  upon  my 
colleague  from  Utah  that  If  he  thinks 
he  has  an  amendment,  he  call  it  up.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  objection  to 
it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  are  trying  to  check 
on  it. 

lix.  METZENBAUM.  Time  is  rapidly 
running  out  on  us.  If  there  is  not  a 
vote  by  5  o'clock,  we  will  have  to  kick 
this  matter  over  for  a  week,  and  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  want  to  do  that. 
We  are  prepared  to  vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  will  try  to  move  as 
expeditiously  as  we  can.  We  would  like 
to  meet  that  deadline  for  you.  We  will 
do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
my  colleagues:  Is  there  some  reason 
for  delay?  I  point  out  that  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  I  wanted  to  vote  on 
this  matter.  We  are  trying  to  vote  now. 
I  agree  that  both  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
manager  for  the  minority  have  worked 
hard  on  this  matter,  and  they  deserve 
a  vote.  If  it  is  not  going  to  occur  short- 
ly, it  will  not  occur  for  quite  a  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  In  answer  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut,  we 
hope  to  get  this  vote  this  afternoon. 
We  have  a  couple  of  last  minute 
things. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  we  waited  all  day  for  people 
to  offer  amendments  and  they  did  not 
do  it,  and  we  have  l>een  rushing  all  we 
can. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  waited  3  days 
before  we  had  any  amendments.  Now, 
suddenly,  everybody  has  to  move 
quickly.  We  are  trying  to  accommo- 
date them,  but  we  will  not  do  it  on  a 
constitutional  amendment  unless  it  is 
done  right. 

lAi.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  managers  of  the  bill  have  con- 
trolled the  floor.  We  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  have  them  vote. 

There  is  an  amendment  that  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do. We  do  not  have  any  particular 
problem  with  it.  We  do  not  think  it  is 
a  particularly  bad  amendment. 


We  think  we  should  move  this  proc- 
ess along  and  not  put  it  over  for  an- 
other week. 

I  cannot  urge  those  who  have 
amendments  strongly  enough  to  come 
to  the  floor  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments. 

We  do  not  want  to  delay  this  matter 
for  another  week,  but  if  certain  Seiui- 
tors  have  to  leave  and  there  will  not 
be  a  full  complement  of  the  Members 
of  the  body,  then  it  wiU  be  delayed. 

I  know  the  majority  leader  has  at- 
tempted to  accelerate  the  process.  We 
want  to  accelerate  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAX7M.  I  do  indeed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  imderstand  that 
there  are  two  amendments  remaining. 
We  know  of  one  that  is  going  to  be  of- 
fered by  Senator  McCluri  and  Sena- 
tor Mattiwolt. 

We  would  invite  them  to  come  to  the 
floor  immediately  and  let  us  have  it 
offered.  There  will  have  to  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  their  amendment. 

The  second  one  will  be  one  offered 
by  me  on  behalf  of  Senators  Thur- 
MOiTD,  Hatch,  DeConcini,  Simon,  Arh- 
STROiro,  BoRXN,  and  Oramh.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  offer  that  at  this  time, 
so  we  need  to  go  on  the  McClure-Mat- 
tlngly  amendment 

We  anticipate  that  the  amendment  I 
wUl  offer  will  not  take  an  exorbitant 
period  of  time. 

So  if  Senators  McClurz  and  Mat- 
TXHGLT  will  come  to  the  floor  and  offer 
an  amendment,  we  will  finish  it  up. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor be  good  enough  to  explain  why  we 
have  to  wait  for  Senators  McClttrx 
and  Mattinolt  to  come  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
it  is  a  constitutional  amendment.  They 
have  spoken  to  us.  We  feel  we  have  to 
offer  that.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  does  also.  I  believe 
they  will  come  to  the  floor.  We  have 
sent  notice  to  them. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  the  Record  show  that  if  there  is  a 
delay  in  the  matter  and  it  has  to  be 
put  over,  the  burden  will  lie  on  those 
who  are  the  proponents,  not  on  the 
opponents.  We  are  prepared  to  act. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Wait  a  minute.  Let  us 
not  get  to  that. 

We  waited  3  days  for  the  first 
amendment  to  be  offered.  AU  of  a 
sudden,  those  who  are  opposing  this 
want  to  Just  push  this  thing  right 
along.  We  do,  too.  We  would  like  to 
have  a  vote  and  are  prepared  to  vote. 

We  are  not  going  to  turn  around  and 
mistreat  any  Senator  who  has  indicat- 
ed a  desire  to  bring  an  amendment  to 
the  floor.  If  it  goes  over  a  week,  that  is 
fine  with  me. 

But  my  point  is  I  would  Just  as  aoon 
get  it  over  with  today  and  have  a  vote 
up-or-down  and  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 


We  have  done  everything  we  know 
how  to  do  on  this  amendment,  and  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  done  the  same,  as  well  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLET.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  13.  which  laid  the  ground- 
work, in  this  Congress,  for  today's 
compromise  amendment,  which  I  have 
also  cosponsored,  I  am  going  to  be 
very  pleased  to  cast  my  vote  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Balancing  the  Federal  Government's 
budget  by  reducing  or  limiting  spend- 
ing has  been  one  of  my  top  legislative 
priorities  in  the  11  years  that  I  have 
served  in  this  and  the  other  body. 
There  is  no  question  that  Federal 
spending  must  be  restrained  if  we  are 
to  bring  Interest  rates  under  control 
and  continue  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  lowering  the  rate  of  inflation, 
thereby  creating  more  economic  stabil- 
ity. 

It  took  two  centuries  for  this  coun- 
try to  pile  up  its  first  trillion  dollars  of 
debt.  It  took  only  5  years  for  the 
second  trillion.  At  this  rate.  It  will  take 
only  3  years  for  the  third  trillion  dol- 
lars of  national  debt. 

We  are  very  clearly  on  a  crisis 
course.  Since  1979,  the  annual  increase 
in  the  debt  is  rising  faster  than  the 
size  of  the  deficit.  We  create  debt  this 
year  to  pay  off  last  year's  debt.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  textbook  illustration 
of  a  country  headed  for  bankruptcy. 

Meanwhile,  the  runaway  debt  is 
compounding  itself  exponentially,  rel- 
ative to  our  abUity  to  pay  for  it.  This 
year's  deficit  adds  to  the  pressure.  The 
rapid  expansion  and  compounding  of 
debt  locks  us  into  a  permanent  debt 
spiral  which  is  feeding  on  Itself.  This 
is  not  a  situation  where  we  can  merely 
continue  to  borrow,  or,  because  of  the 
mind-boggling  size,  repudiate  It.  I  can 
assure  you.  Mr.  President,  we  will  pay 
for  It. 

As  a  farmer  and  legislator,  I  believe 
that,  without  question.  American 
farmers  and  agribusinesses  have  a 
greater  stake  In  the  monetary,  fiscal, 
and  trade  policies  that  are  being  de- 
bated in  Washington  than  almost  any 
other  group  In  America.  In  my  own 
State  of  Iowa,  thousands  of  small 
farmers  and  businesses  are  disappear- 
ing because  of  the  immediate  detri- 
mental impact  deficit  spending  has 
had  on  interest  rates  and  overseas 


markets.  As  a  working  fanner,  I  see 
real  interest  rates  that  are  four  to  five 
times  higher  than  what  they  should 
be.  Interest  expense  as  a  percentage  of 
all  farm  production  expenses  has  more 
than  doubled— from  7  percent  in  1978 
to  16  percent  in  1985. 

These  higher  interest  costs,  which 
are  a  direct  result  of  deficit  spending, 
have,  in  turn,  caused  the  unacceptable 
drop  in  net  farm  income.  TYit  drastic 
economic  situation  on  the  farm  is  a 
formidable  foreshadowing  of  the  des- 
perate economic  condition  the  entire 
Nation  will  be  In  If  the  President  and 
Congress  do  not  leam  to  live  within 
our  budgetary  means. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  that  I 
have  been  Involved  in  the  struggle  for 
economic  stability,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment—this constitutional  amendment, 
for  sure,  or  even  a  better  one  that  was 
voted  on  and  passed  in  1982— mandat- 
ing a  balanced  budget  In  either  In- 
stance is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  1978, 1  happened  to  have  been  an 
author  of  an  amendment,  Just  a 
change  in  the  law,  that  was  added  to 
the  International  Monetary  P\ind  bill 
that  year  that  happened  to  be  the 
first  Federal  statutory  requirement  of 
a  balanced  budget,  which  was  to  begin 
in  1981.  Unfortunately,  both  the  exec- 
utive and  the  legislative  branches  have 
failed  to  abide  by  this  restriction. 

In  1982,  the  Senate  passed  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  cosponsored  that 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  one  before 
us.  I  participated  in  the  debate  that 
year.  The  debate  took  place  over  sever- 
al days,  and  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment. Unfortunately,  that  proposal 
was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Nevertheless,  last  year.  Congress  en- 
acted another  statutory  attempt  to 
contain  Federal  spending  in  the  so- 
ddled  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  bill, 
which  appeared  to  have  a  better 
chance  for  success  because  of  built-in 
enforcement  mechanisms.  However, 
this  statutory  remedy's  long-term  ef- 
fectiveness is  uncertain  due  to  a,  thus 
far,  successful  constitutional  chal- 
lenge. However,  even  if  successful,  the 
statute  only  applies  to  budgets 
through  1991. 

Consequently,  because  the  Congress 
and  the  President  cannot  seem  to  ef- 
fectively adhere  to  a  policy  of  fiscal  re- 
straint, I  am  convinced  that  a  constitu- 
tional solution  is  essential.  A  balanced 
budget  provision  should  have  been 
made  a  part  of  the  Constitution  yeara 
ago,  which,  I  believe,  would  have  gone 
a  long  way  in  securing  financial  stabil- 
ity for  the  entire  International  econo- 
my. 

Therefore,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  In  voting  for  this  present  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  la  a  vote  for  tlical  re* 
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sponslbillty.  and  a  stable  future  for 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EvAHS).  The  clerk  will  can  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  derlL  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMZIfDItKirrNO.  1883 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  expenditures  may 

not  exceed  receipts  except  under  certain 

circumstances) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Bfr. 
Btrs]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1663  to  Amendment  No.  1652. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  foUowlnr  "That  the  fol- 
lowing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  sliall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  after  its 
submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 

"ABnCLX  — 

"SacnoR  1.  The  Congress  stiall  ensure 
that  expenditures  of  public  money  by  the 
federal  government  do  not  exceed  its  re- 
ceipts, except  in  time  of  war  or  military  con- 
flict; or  when,  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
three-flfttis  of  the  whole  number  of  each 
House,  the  (ingress  provides  for  a  specific 
excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts. 

"Sic.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

"Sk.  3.  This  Article  sliall  take  effect  in 
1991  or  for  the  second  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  its  ratification,  wiilchever  is  later." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  speak  long.  I  understand  there  are 
some  Members  who  have  appoint- 
ments and  engagements  and  must 
leave  the  floor  shortly.  I,  therefore, 
will  speak  briefly. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  2  centuries  ago 
the  values,  the  ideals,  and  the  free- 
doms of  this  great  Republic  were  for- 
ever enshrined  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent docimient  of  its  kind  yet  designed 
by  the  human  mind— the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Those  principles. 
passed  on  to  us  by  the  sages  of  years 
long  past,  have  charted  a  course  for 
generations  of  Americans— generations 
who  have  lived,  who  have  died,  and 
generations  yet  unborn. 

The  foresight,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
vision  of  those  great  leaders  are  quali- 
ties ever  to  be  cherished  and  always  to 
be  held  dear.  The  enduring  nature  of 
this  document,  our  national  charter, 
breathes  through  our  separate  lives, 
and  pulsates  through  the  collective 
soul  of  our   great  country   without 


repose.  It  guides  us  in  our  daily  tasks. 
It  restrains  us  in  our  professional  en- 
deavors. And  it  is  so  much  a  part  of 
the  very  essence  of  our  American  life 
that  we  sometimes  take  for  granted  its 
very  existence. 

As  this  historic  debate  draws  to  a 
close,  we  must  be  mindful  that  it  is 
that  historic  docimient  which  is  the 
subject  of  our  discussions  in  this 
Chamber  today.  Only  16  times  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  have 
we  dared  to  alter  this  document.  Most 
of  those  changes  involved  fundamen- 
tal questions  of  human  freedoms  and 
human  rights  in  the  processes  of  our 
Government.  The  single  occasion 
when  we  sought  to  address  something 
less  basic  to  our  national  care  turned 
out  to  be  a  mistake. 

It  would  serve  us  well  to  recall  Ham- 
ilton's words  today.  And  I  quote  from 
the  Federalist  Papers  No.  34: 

Constitutions  of  dvll  government  are  not 
to  be  framed  upon  a  calculation  of  existing 
exigencies,  but  upon  a  combination  of  these 
with  the  protMtble  exigencies  of  ages,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  and  tried  course  of 
human  affairs.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  fallacious  than  to  Infer  the  extent  of 
any  power  proper  to  be  lodged  in  the  na- 
tional government  from  an  estimate  of  its 
immediate  necessities.  There  ought  to  be  a 
capacity  to  provide  for  future  contingencies 
as  they  may  happen;  and  as  these  are  Illim- 
itable in  their  nature,  so  it  is  impossible 
safely  to  limit  that  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  keeping  the  vision  of 
Hamilton  before  us,  let  us  examine 
what  it  is  that  we  are  seeking  to  ac- 
complish here  today.  Let  us  be  mind- 
ful, as  was  Hamilton,  that  if  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
inscribed  with  new  words,  new 
phrases,  and  new  directions,  then  we 
shall  be  charting  a  new  course,  not 
Just  for  this  time  and  place  alone,  but 
also  for  centuries  yet  to  come. 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  as  did  Hamil- 
ton, whether  we  are  truly  framing  lan- 
guage "not  upon  a  calculation  of  exist- 
ing exigencies,  but  upon  a  combination 
of  these  with  the  probable  exigencies 
of  ages." 

Mr.  President,  we  ask.  What  is  our 
task  here  todajr?  The  answer  seems 
clear.  We  hear  the  people's  call.  We 
are  called  upon  to  act.  We  must  re- 
spond, not  only  for  the  people  of 
today,  but  also  for  the  children  of  to- 
morrow. 

Our  task  Is  to  forge  new  language 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  language  that  will  live  and 
endure  for  ages  to  come. 

We  have  engaged  our  wisdom,  our 
energies,  and  our  capacities  in  a  com- 
mendable way.  I  salute  my  colleagues 
for  their  efforts.  I  would  not  doubt  for 
a  moment  their  sincerity  or  the  justice 
of  their  cause.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
congratxilate  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents. 

Our  goal  is  to  fashion  consensus 
from  all  the  truths  which  have  been 
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uttered  during  the  course  of  this 
debate.  And  if  we  fail,  it  will  surely  not 
be  for  the  want  of  our  having  tried,  so 
try  we  must.  I  believe  that  we  can 
fashion  effective  and  meaningful  con- 
stitutional language  to  accomplish  the 
task  at  hand.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  presently 
offers  such  language. 

My  effort  today  comes  only  from  the 
judgment  that  we  can  do  better  for 
the  generations  yet  unborn.  I  believe 
that  we  can  artfully  craft  new  phrases, 
and  new  clauses  which  will  better  befit 
our  responsibilities  as  Members  of  the 
body. 

In  a  literal  sense  we  have  not  been 
elected  just  by  our  contemporaries  but 
we  must  also  serve  the  people  who  are 
still  to  come  in  the  future.  It  is  my 
Judgment  that  the  ends  sought  by  the 
distinguished  sponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  can  best  be  achieved  by 
the  subsitute  which  I  have  offered. 
Our  goals  are  the  same— to  achieve,  by 
force  of  constitutional  mandate,  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Let  no  one  doubt  for  a  single 
moment  that  If  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  adopted  by  the  two 
Houses  of  this  Congress  it  will  be  a 
major  step  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. 

I  agree  with  the  sponsors  of  the 
pending  resolution  that  the  problem 
of  continuing  tremendous  deficits  has 
reached  such  magnitude  that  a  new 
form  of  budgetary  discipline  is  now  re- 
quired. That  is  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  sponsors,  and  that  is  the  goal  of 
my  proposed  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  in  looking  at  the  Con- 
stitution note  that  each  provision  is  a 
model  of  brevity,  of  directness,  and  of 
simplicity.  Its  words  and  phrases  were 
chosen  with  the  greatest  of  care  so  to 
provide  for  that  essential  flexibility 
which  is  the  obvious  and  necessary  in- 
gredient in  crafting  language  that  will 
serve  for  generations  to  come. 

The  Constitution,  Mr.  President, 
should  not  contain  all  of  the  precise 
details  concerning  how  we  are  to  con- 
duct our  affairs.  Changing  times  and 
circumstances  may  occasion  new  ap- 
proaches and  new  duties.  The  lan- 
g\iage  that  I  have  provided  in  my 
amendment  allows  the  flexibility  nec- 
essary to  adapt  to  those  changing 
needs  in  the  future. 

My  substitute  states  a  principle  for 
the  governance  of  our  Republic.  It 
states  a  requirement  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  people's  money.  And  there 
are  exceptions  that  provide  for  obvi- 
ous unforeseen  circumstances— for  ex- 
ample, a  situation  in  which  American 
fighting  men  are  involved  in  an  unde- 
clared war. 

My  amendment  also  provides  the 
flexibility  needed  for  a  situation  In 
which  American  military  forces  have 
been  thrust  into  circumstances  in 
which  there  is  not  a  military  conflict. 


in  the  strict  sense,  but  there  does  exist 
an  Imminent  danger  of  military  con- 
fUct. 

Thomas  Jefferson  warned  us  not  to 
hold  the  Constitution  with  such  sanc- 
timonious reverence  that  it  be  viewed 
like  the  Arte  of  the  Covenant— too 
sacred  to  be  touched.  "Some  men,"  he 
said,  "ascribe  to  the  men  of  the  pre- 
ceding age  of  wisdom  more  than 
human"  and  suppose  that  what  they 
did  was  beyond  amendment.  "Let  us 
not,"  Jefferson  admonished,  "weakly 
believe  that  one  generation  is  not  as 
capable  as  smother  of  taking  care  of 
Itself  and  of  ordering  its  own  affairs. 
Each  generation  is  as  independent  of 
the  one  preceeding  as  that  was  of  all 
which  has  gone  before.  It  has  then, 
like  them,  a  right  to  choose  for  itself 
the  form  of  government  it  believes 
most  promotive  of  its  own  happiness. 
Consequently,  to  accommodate  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  finds  itself, 
that  received  from  its  predecessors; 
and  it  is  for  the  peace  and  good  of 
mankind,  that  a  solemn  opportunity 
of  doing  this  is  provided  by  the  Consti- 
tution; so  that  it  may  be  handed  on, 
with  periodic  repairs,  from  generation 
to  generation,  to  the  end  of  time,  if 
anything  human  can  so  long  endure." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  incimibent  upon 
us  to  foUow  the  charge  of  Jefferson, 
restrained  by  the  warnings  of  Hamil- 
ton about  the  "probable  exigencies  of 
the  ages."  I  have  attempted  to  achieve 
that  end.  Portimately,  our  efforts  in 
this  Chamber  wiU  not  be  the  end  of 
the  process,  but  only  the  beginning. 
Ultimately  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
wlD  decide,  if  the  other  body.  foUow- 
Ing  what  may  be  an  adoption  of  the 
amendment  by  this  body,  decides  in  its 
wisdom  to  likewise  adopt  the  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  people  of  this 
country  wUl  then  decide  whether  this 
language  should  become  a  part  of  our 
Constitution. 

As  Talleyrand  said— and  I  have 
quoted  Talleyrand  in  other  clrctma- 
stances  even  today— "There  is  more 
wisdom  in  public  opinion  than  is  to  be 
found  in  Napoleon.  Voltaire,  or  all  of 
the  ministers  of  state,  present  and  to 
come."  The  people  through  tl^eir 
State  legislatures,  or  In  convention. 
wlU  tell  us  whether  they  will  accept 
what  we  have  done.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  That  is  the  way  it  must  be. 
And  the  American  people  will  have 
made  their  choice. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
I  do  not  wish  to  Impose  further  upon 
the  time  of  the  Senate,  but  only  be- 
cause of  my  recognition  that  there  are 
others  of  our  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  must  depart  this 
place,  and  yet  who  wish  to  vote  on  this 
propoaal  before  their  departure. 

Mr.  HE3^LIN.  Bir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  Senator's  revised  version,  and  I 


think  it  adds  a  lot  of  thought  and  a  lot 
of  language,  but  basically  still  provides 
for  an  affiriaative  vote  of  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  number  when  we  provide 
for  a  specific  excess  of  expenditures 
over  receipts.  And  the  Senator's 
amendment  talks  in  terms  of  the  "ex- 
penditure of  public  money".  By  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  good  niuaber  of  amend- 
ments, we  do  not  know  where  we  are 
in  the  Hatch-Thurmond-Simon 
amendment.  I  am  concerned  that  by 
taking  the  word  "total,"  they  have 
eliminated  every  definition  that  was  In 
the  balanced-budget  report.  Where 
they  made  some  distinctions  between 
what  the  outlays  were  and  receipts,  all 
receipts  and  all  outlays  under  the 
word  "total"  that  they  have  accepted 
are  now  included.  So  I  think  where  we 
were  relying  on  the  report  language, 
we  cannot. 

I  also  notice  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  says  in  time  of  war  but  it 
does  not  say  declared  war.  And  the 
Senator's  amendment  says  military 
conflict.  I  think  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment has  some  merit,  as  I  consider  it.  I 
think  we  are  in  a  state  of  great  confu- 
sion here  with  no  longer  any  defini- 
tions to  follow  that  were  in  the  report 
language.  The  Senator's  proposal  is 
very  brief.  It  certainly  provides  for  an 
exception  in  time  of  war.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  declared  war.  It  provides 
for  military  conflict. 

At  this  stage  in  looking  at  this,  I  see 
this  is  different  from  what  I  had  previ- 
ously seen  that  the  Senator  had  pro- 
posed, but  as  the  debate  has  gone  on 
the  Senator  has  refined  his  amend- 
ment. 

It  appears  that  you  now  have  a  very 
workable  amendment.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  elaborate 
on  what  expenditures  of  public  money 
might  mean  as  opposed  to  total  out- 
lays? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  a  phrase  we  find 
used  in  the  Constitution.  This  is  exact- 
ly what  I  was  referring  to  earlier, 
namely,  that  I  had  tried  to  adopt  some 
of  the  phrases  and  words  in  the  origi- 
nal Constitution  because  not  only  does 
such  approach  allow  for  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  it  also  allows  for  some 
better  understanding  of  just  what  is 
meant  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  by 
using  phrases  that  are  already  in  the 
Constitution  we  find  in  many  in- 
stances the  Court  has  already  deliber- 
ated, spoken  on,  written  of,  and 
reached  decisions  tnaklng  interpreta- 
tions to  which  we  may  repair. 

I  also  must  say  that  I  disciissed  this 
amendment  with  the  dl8ting\ilshed 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  earlier, 
and  some  of  the  changes  that  I  have 
made  in  the  verbiage  of  the  amend- 
ment were  the  result  of  my  having 
talked  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
[Mr.  HsruH],  who  was  formerly  the 


chief  Judge  of  t^  Alabama  Supreme 
Court. 

He  is  quite  right  also  in  making  ref- 
erence to  the  verbiage  "except  in  time 
of  war  or  military  conflict." 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  in  this 
amendment  speak  of  a  declared  war  la 
because,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  pointed  out  before 
on  many  occasions,  this  country  has 
engaged  in  undeclared  wars  on  a 
niunber  of  occasions.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  this  coimtry  has 
not  fought  a  declared  war  since  World 
War  II;  yet,  this  country  was  deeply 
embroiled  in,  and  suffered  greatly  in 
blood  and  treasure  from  participation 
in  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Korean 
war. 

So  it  is  for  that  reason  that  this  lan- 
guage has  been  adopted. 

"Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation"  is  language 
found  in  other  amendments  to  the 
Constitution;  for  example,  in  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  amendments,  this  lan- 
guage appears. 

So  Congress  can  spell  out  at  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  lan- 
guage here  today  Just  what  actions 
should  be  taken  to  enforce  the  article 
and  Congress  also  can  seek  to  better 
define  and  Interpret  the  language 
thereof. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  counsel  and 
advice  and  for  his  expression  of  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  the  Senate  is  preparing  to 
vote  upon  is  primarily  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Robkrt  Byro.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting footnote  in  history  that  the 
roots  of  this  amendment,  I  think  Mr. 
Btro  of  West  Virginia  would  acknowl- 
edge, were  in  legislation  put  before 
this  distinguished  body  by  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Sr.,  and  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr., 
when  each,  through  the  years,  pro- 
poimded  various  pieces  of  legislation 
to  eliminate  the  deficit  and  balance 
the  budget. 

I  specifically  remember  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  each  year  proposing  an 
amendment  which  said  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  exceed  its  revenues.  In  1977 
it  became  the  law  of  the  land— a  statu- 
tory requirement  to  balance  the 
budget.  However,  several  years  later 
Congress  unwisely  chose  to  repeal  that 
mandate.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
supporting  this  measure. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
usual  way,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  tried  here  to  have  a  consen- 
sus and  bring  people  together.  He  has 
made  a  great  effort  to  do  so,  as  you 
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read  this  amendment,  and  made  a 
great  effort  to  accommodate  our  dis- 
tlng\ilshed  friend  from  Alabama  as 
well. 

It  says: 

SacnoN  1.  The  Congress  shall  ensure  that 
exDcnditures  of  public  money  by  the  federal 
Kovemment  do  not  exceed  its  receipts, 
except  in  time  of  war  or  military  conflict;  or 
when,  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifttis 
of  the  whole  nmntter  of  each  House,  the 
Congress  provides  for  a  specific  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  receipts. 

The  amendment  itself  leaves  a  lot  of 
ambiguities  and  loopholes,  as  we  see  it. 
"Expenditures  of  public  money"  is  am- 
biguous. It  does  away  with  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget  "except  in  time  of  war."  what- 
ever that  means,  "or  military  con- 
flict." whatever  that  means. 

So  there  are  some  really  serious  ex- 
ceptions in  here  that  I  think  would  ba- 
sically make  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment not  only  less  effective  but  prob- 
ably not  effective. 

I  would  suggest  that  exceptions  in 
this  amendment  engulf  the  rule.  The 
exceptions  are  sufficiently  broad  to 
permit  this  language  from  achieving 
its  stated  objective  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility auid  accountability.  Due  to  the 
breadth  of  this  proposed  amendment, 
it  would  not  establish  linkage  between 
taxing  and  spending  decisions  but 
merely  perpetuate  the  current  regime. 
I  think  that  is  true. 

Second,  the  language  is  ambiguous. 
"In  time  of  war,"  does  that  mean  de- 
clared war  or  simply  time  of  military 
conflict?  The  latter  applies  to  Grena- 
da. Vietnam.  Korea.  Does  this  mean 
war  in  which  the  United  States  is  in- 
volved or  a  conflict  in  which  the 
United  States  may  have  an  interest? 
Does  it  involve  the  CIA,  the  State  De- 
partment. DOD? 

The  latter  may  apply  to  Nicaragua 
or  Afghanistan  liecause  they  are  con- 
flicts in  which  the  United  States  has 
an  interest.  A  broad  and  yet  fair  read- 
ing of  the  phrase  could  excuse  compli- 
ance with  the  balanced  budget  re- 
quirement in  nearly  every  day  of  every 
year,  which  is  pretty  much  the  prob- 
lem we  have  had  with  these  amend- 
ments from  the  word  go. 

The  "expenditures  of  public  money" 
though  foimd  in  article  I,  section  9, 
has  always  been  an  ambiguous  term 
which  may  have  unintended  limita- 
tions. In  its  article  I  context  these 
words  only  seem  to  apply  to  the  execu- 
tive branch's  action  in  disbursing 
fiinds  from  the  Oieneral  Treasury. 
This  raises  questions  about  whether 
the  Federal  Government  transactions 
outside  the  Treasury  would  be  exempt 
from  the  proposed  language:  Borrow- 
ing by  PHA  or  other  Government 
agencies,  taxing  or  paying  out  of  spe- 
cial trust  funds,  for  instance.  Social 
Seciulty,  and  the  like. 

The  word  "ensure."  This  apparently 
means  make  svire  or  guarantee.  Con- 


gress without  an  executive  branch 
check  would  apparently  determine 
what  is  necessary  to  meet  this  new 
constitutional  standard.  Does  this 
mean  only  that  the  Congress  must 
make  its  best  effort  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent frustrates  that  effort  that  Con- 
gress is  excused?  Could  Congress  differ 
on  the  degree  of  effort  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  "ensure"  standard? 

Some  may  argue  that  as  long  as  Con- 
gress did  its  best  to  ensure,  it  is  ex- 
cused if  circumstances  "beyond  its 
control"  were  determined  by  Congress 
to  have  frustrated  its  efforts.  Congress 
would  make  the  determination  by  ma- 
jority vote  concerning  what  degree  of 
guarantee  satisfies  the  standard.  That, 
of  course,  puts  us  right  back  to  cur- 
rent law. 

This  amendment  also  is  addressed 
solely  to  the  executive  branch. 

By  exclusively  mentioning  Congress, 
does  this  proposal  intend  to  exclude 
the  executive  branch  from  any  respon- 
sibility to  comply,  which  we  do  take 
care  of  in  the  present  amendment 
before  this  body?  That  is.  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  of  Senator  Thus- 
MOND  and  I. 

The  President's  veto  power  makes 
him  a  participant  in  the  appropria- 
tions and  spending  process.  Moreover, 
the  Commander  in  Chief  authority 
makes  the  President  able  to  initiate 
military  conflict,  apparently  excep- 
tions to  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
amendment.  Would  the  President  be 
obligated  to  use  his  constitutional 
powers  to  reach  the  objectives  of  the 
proposed  amendment? 

These  are  not  questions  that  can  be 
answered  today  except  I  think  many 
of  them  would  have  to  be  answered  ad- 
versely to  this  amendment,  if  they  are 
answered  at  all.  I  think  they  would  be 
certainly  in  the  future  answered  that 
way. 

There  is  superfluous  language  here. 
"The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
enforce"  has  only  been  included  in 
those  constitutional  amendments  lim- 
iting State  action.  In  those  cases,  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  that  Con- 
gress possessed  the  power  previously 
held  exclusively  by  the  States.  This 
language  empowered  Congress  to  pre- 
empt conflicting  State  laws. 

In  this  proposed  amendment,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  only  limits  the  Federal 
Government.  Congress  already  has 
under  article  I,  sections  8  and  9,  all  the 
authority  to  enforce  this  proposal  by 
legislation.  Who  else  would  have  the 
power?  Is  this  language  adding  any- 
thing? What  is  it  adding,  if  it  does? 

As  you  can  see.  there  are  many, 
many  questions  on  this  amendment,  as 
there  are  on  all  constitutional  amend- 
ments. 

That  is  why  we  spent  so  many  years 
and  so  many  hours  and  so  many  hear- 
ings {Old  so  many  witnesses  listening 
to  language  with  regard  to  the  consti- 


tutional amendment  that  Senator 
Thuiuiond  has  offered. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  time, 
because  we  are  trying  to  conclude  this 
discussion,  we  are  trying  to  come  to  a 
final  vote  on  this  tunendment.  I  would 
recommend  that  our  colleagues  not 
accept  this  amendment  at  this  time, 
filed  at  the  last  minute  of  the  last 
hour  of  the  last  day  of  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  debate,  because 
there  are  too  many  ambiguities  and 
too  many  unanswered  questions.  Even 
the  questions  that  can  be  answered  I 
think  are  adverse  to  having  a  balanced 
budget.  So  I  recommend  that  we  con- 
sider not  voting  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  amendment  pending. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment?  If  there  be  no  further 
discussion,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  say  to  my  distinguished  leader 
that  this  is  much  better  than  the 
original  amendment  that  I  first  saw.  I 
think  there  are  still  substantial  prob- 
lems. 

When  we  say  "except  in  time  of 
war."  are  we  talking  about  declared 
war?  "Military  conflict."  What  is  that? 
Is  what  is  happening  in  Nicaragua 
today  military  conflict? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  what  I  be- 
lieve are  several  substantial  questions. 
I  think,  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
leader,  who  is  one  of  the  finest  persons 
ever  to  have  graced  this  body,  I  shall 
not  support  his  amendment.  At  the  ap- 
propriate time,  I  shall  make  a  motion 
to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  distinguished  Senator  will  not 
make  a  motion  to  table  this  amend- 
ment. That  would  be  within  his  rights, 
of  course,  but  the  amendment  is  sin- 
cere enough  and  serious  enough  to  de- 
serve an  up  or  down  vote.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  be  permitted  to  vote  it  up 
or  down. 

I  do  not  intend  to  further  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate,  so  a  motion  to 
table  wouJd  not  be  necessary  in  order 
to  shut  off  debate. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
yield  to  ti.e  admonitions  of  my  leader, 
as  I  ordinarily  do,  and  not  press  the 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion?  If  there  be 
no  further  discussion,  the  question  is 


on  agreeing  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON:  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Lazalt]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dahtorth).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  35. 
nays  64— as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  33  Leg.] 
YEAS-36 


Andrews 

Olenn 

Mcaure 

Baucua 

Oore 

Melcher 

Bentaen 

Harkln 

Metzenbaum 

BIden 

HefUn 

Moynlhan 

Blngaman 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Boren 

Johnston 

PeU 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Pryor 

Cranston 

Kenr 

Sarbanes 

Denton 

Leahy 

Saaaer 

Eagleton 

Levin 

Stevens 

E^xon 

Mathlaa 

Warner 

Pord 

Matsunaca 
NAYS-64 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Oranun 

Preaaler 

BoirhwitE 

Oraasley 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

Hart 

Quayle 

Bumi>en 

Batch 

Rlecle 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

RockefeUer 

Chafee 

Hawkins 

Roth 

ChUea 

Hecht 

Rudman 

Cocbran 

Helns 

Simon 

Cohen 

Helms 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Holllnci 

Specter 

Danforth 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

OeCondnl 

Kassebaum 

Stennli 

Dlzon 

Kaaten 

Symms 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Long 

Trible 

Domenid 

liugar 

WaUop 

Durenberter 

Mattlngly 

Welcker 

Kart 

IfeConneU 

WUaon 

■vans 

MlUheU 

Zorlnaky 

Oam 

Murkowskl 

Ooldwater 

NlcUes 

NOT  VOTING 

-1 

lAzalt 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1663)  was 
rejected. 

&Cr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Bfr.  President,  a  number 
of  questions  have  been  asked  during 
the  course  of  this  debate  as  to  wheth- 
er implementing  legislation  would  be 
required  subsequent  to  the  passage  of 
this  amendment.  I  would  like  to  review 
some  of  these  questions  in  order  to  see 
if  the  floor  manager  agrees  that  subse- 
quent implementing  legislation  would 
be  required. 

How  would  the  monitoring  of  the 
flow  of  receipts  and  outlays  be  done  to 
determine  whether  the  budget  for  any 
fiscal  year  is  on  the  track  of  being  bal- 
anced? Would  this  require  implement- 
ing legislation? 

Mr.  SIMON.  There  would  have  to  be 
monitoring,    and    future    legislation 


would  have  to  take  care  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  that  monitoring. 

Mr.  LETVIN.  What  exactly  is  the  defi- 
nition of  receipts  and  outlays?  Specifi- 
cally, would  the  receipts  and  outlays 
of  Bonneville  Power  Administration  be 
receipts  and  outlays  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  constitutional 
amendment?  Would  the  answer  to 
these  questions  require  Implementing 
legislation? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Implementing  legisla- 
tion will  be  needed  on  some  of  these 
peripheral  questions,  but  the  intent  is 
clear. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Who  would  have  stand- 
ing to  sue  in  court  to  enforce  the 
amendment?  Would  the  answer  to  this 
question  require  implementing  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  SIMON.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this,  and  future  legislation 
will  have  to  take  care  of  this. 

Mr.  LEIVIN.  I  ask  the  floor  managers 
whether  a  similar  response  would 
apply  to  the  following  questions. 

In  an  instance  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  disagree  with  each  other  on 
what  a  level  of  outlays  is.  how  will  the 
dispute  be  resolved  so  that  it  can  be 
determined  whether  or  not  outlays 
exceed  receipts? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Future  legislation  will 
have  to  take  care  of  this. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Who  will  determine  the 
level  of  receipts  and  whether  a  reve- 
nue bill  is  "a  bill  to  Increase  reve- 
nues"? For  example,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  now  laboring  under  the 
burden  of  keeping  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion "revenue  neutral."  It  is  my  under- 
standing from  staff  discussions  that  a 
revenue  neutral  bill  would  not  be  "a 
bill  to  increase  revenues"  imder  the 
terms  of  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment. If  it  is  revenue  neutral,  then 
under  this  amendment  it  could  be 
passed  by  a  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting.  If  it  was  not  revenue  neu- 
tral, but  rather  a  bill  that  would  be  a 
net  tax  increase,  then  it  would  require 
51  votes  in  the  Senate.  My  question  is. 
What  happens  if  the  revenue  estl- 
maters  in  the  Treasury  Department 
say  the  bill  is  revenue  neutral,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  say  the 
bill  will  result  in  a  net  increase  in  reve- 
nues? Whose  estimate  will  prevail? 
How  will  the  dispute  be  resolved? 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  will  also  have  to 
be  determined  through  future  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  At  what  point  will  it  be 
determined  that  outlays  will  in  fact 
exceed  revenues  and  that  action  such 
as  a  tax  increase,  spending  cuts,  or 
tapping  into  a  rainy  day  fund  will  be 
required?  August  1,  September  IS? 
Who  will  make  the  determination? 

Mr.  SIMON.  There  again  will  have 
to  be  regular  monitoring,  and  future 
legislation  will  work  out  the  details. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Finally,  one  reason  why 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  indi- 
cate that  it  will  be  abided  by  U  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  required  by 
their  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
My  question  is  this:  Would  it  l>e  possi- 
ble for  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
vote  for  a  different  balanced  budget, 
but  to  have  none  of  those  budgets 
passed?  Would  not,  then,  each 
Member  of  Congress  have  abided  by 
his  or  her  oath  of  office,  but  there  stiU 
would  not  be  a  balanced  budget? 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  theory  would  not 
happen  in  practice.  Clearly.  Members 
of  Congress  would  not  be  complying 
with  either  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the 
Constitution  if  collectively  they  did 
not  balance  the  budget. 

AMZIfDICKlIT  RO.  1SS4 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Mat- 
TiHOLY  and  ask  for  its  inunediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCLinu]. 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Mattirglt,  proposed  an 
amendment  numbered  1964. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  lines  16  through  31 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"  'SicTioif  3.  Notwithstanding  section  1  of 
this  article,  total  outlays  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the 
greater  of — 

'"(1)  the  difference  between— 

'"(A)  an  amount  which  bean  the  same 
ratio  to  the  national  Income  of  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year  as 
total  outlays  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
bear  to  the  national  Income  of  the  Utiited 
States  at  the  close  of  such  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and 

"  '(B)  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  national  Income  for  such  fiscal 
year,  or 

"'(3)  30  percent  of  the  national  Income 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

"  'Skctior  4.  The  Congress  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  In  In  effect. 

"  'Section  5.  This  article  shall  take  effect 
for  the  fiscal  year  1901  or  for  the  second 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  its  ratification, 
whichever  Is  later.".". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  withhold.  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order. 

The  Senate  Lb  still  not  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  establishing 
order. 

I  will  be  very  brief.  I  know  that  the 
die  is  cast.  I  believe,  with  respect  to 
this  pending  amendment.  I  think  the 
votes  on  various  amendments  which 
have  been  offered  would  indicate  that 
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the  committee  has  not  only  drawn  a 
very  tight  line  but  also  is  able  to  main- 
tain that  tight  line  here  without  re- 
spect to  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of 
any  specific  proposal.  So  perhaps  what 
I  am  doing  is  an  exercise  in  futility. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  thinlL  it  is  im- 
portant, if  we  are  going  to  pass  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  that 
it  embody  the  principles  which  we 
think  are  important,  not  Just  to  pass 
an  amendment  for  the  sake  of  an 
amendment,  not  Just  to  pass  an 
amendment  for  the  sake  of  a  political 
position  or  a  posture  for  the  people 
back  home,  but  to  write  a  constitution- 
al provision  which  truly  expresses  the 
wiU  of  this  body  that  will  endure  for 
the  generations  to  come  and  not  be 
temporal  or  temporary. 

Mr.  President,  in  1982  this  body 
passed  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget  and  I  strongly  sup- 
ported that  amendment.  I  felt  it  would 
go  a  long  way  in  restoring  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  our  Government. 

I  support  the  amendment  that  is 
before  us  today  and  will  vote  for  It  if  it 
is  not  amended  simply  because  I  agree 
with  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
that  it  is  better  that  we  do  this  than 
do  nothing.  But  I  still  believe  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  do  the  best  we  possi- 
bly can  in  fashioning  a  constitutional 
provision  which  will  endure  and  not 
simply  be  temporary. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  who  has 
looked  at  this  issue  over  the  last  sever- 
al years  will  recognize  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  are  saying  that  it  is  time  for 
us  to  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order, 
hence,  the  movement  for  an  amend- 
ment. But  they  are  also  telling  us  cut 
the  size  and  expense  of  Government. 
They  are  not  telling  us  increase  the 
size  and  cost  of  Government.  They  are 
not  telling  us  balance  the  budget  by 
raising  taxes.  They  are  telling  us  to 
balance  the  budget  by  reducing  ex- 
penditures. 

That  is  what  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs  implies  and  certainly  tilts  it  in 
that  direction.  Although  it  does  not 
say  that  you  cannot  balance  the 
budget  by  raising  taxes,  it  certainly 
tilts  the  argument  in  that  direction. 

What  I  and  Senator  Matthiglt  are 
trying  to  do  by  this  amendment  is 
limit  the  amount  of  spending  that  the 
Government  can  do  as  a  percentage  of 
national  income. 

When  this  body,  by  a  vote  of  69 
Members,  voted  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  1982.  it  had  such  a  limi- 
tation in  it.  It  was  phrased  a  little  dif- 
ferently than  this  because  it  would 
ratchet  spending  down  against  the  peg 
of  current  revenues. 

Right  now  revenues  are  slightly  less 
than  19  percent,  actually  by  estimates 
now  18.6  percent  of  national  income. 
Expenditures  are  at  24  percent  of  na- 
tional income,  and  the  skp  between 
those  two  is  the  measure  of  our  deficit. 


The  American  public  is  asking  today, 
are  you  going  to  balance  the  budget 
and  reduce  that  deficit  and  if  so  are 
you  going  to  do  it  by  increasing  the 
burden  of  taxation,  or  are  you  going  to 
do  it  by  reducing  the  burden  of  Gov- 
ernment? 

Our  amendment  would  say  try  to 
strike  a  median  between  the  positions 
taken  by  several  different  groups 
across  the  country,  by  saying  ratchet 
the  expenditures  down  untU  they 
reach  20  percent— not  the  current 
standard  of  18.6  percent— but  20  per- 
cent of  national  income.  And  do  that 
by  1 -percent  increments  which  in  the 
Judgment  of  my  cosponsor  and  myself 
matches  the  thrust  and  the  process 
imder  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

It  would  allow  us  to  not  only  get  to  a 
balanced  budget,  according  to  that 
schedule,  but  once  having  achieved 
that  balanced  budget,  maintain  it.  but 
at  the  same  time  put  a  constitutional 
cap  on  the  amoimt  of  money  that  can 
be  taken  through  taxation  and 
charges  to  finance  and  run  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  mindful,  Mr.  President,  that 
some  will  say  this  is  not  necessary.  I 
am  mindful.  Mr.  President,  that  some 
said  it  was  not  necessary  to  worry 
about  the  scope  of  income  tax  when  it 
was  passed  in  1913. 

Mr.  President,  in  1982  this  body 
passed  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  strongly  sup- 
ported that  measure  and  felt  it  would 
go  a  long  way  in  restoring  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  our  Government.  How- 
ever, as  with  any  compromise,  there 
were  imperfections.  We  can  aU  agree 
that  it  is  imperative  that  the  Federal 
Government  adopt  and  stick  to  a 
policy  of  spending  no  more  than  it 
takes  in  as  revenue,  but  the  way  to  ac- 
complish that  goal  is  under  constant 
scrutiny. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending 
measiire  but  I  must  again  point  out.  as 
I  did  in  1982,  that  an  important  con- 
sideration is  being  overlooked.  Not 
only  should  we  protect  the  American 
public  from  future  economic  chaos 
brought  on  by  deficit  spending,  but  we 
should  insure  the  American  public 
that  we  are  committed  to  stopping  the 
continual  encroachment  and  growth 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  na- 
tional economy. 

The  Thurmond-Hatch-DeConcini- 
Simon  substitute  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 225.  does  not  include  provi- 
sions to  limit  the  size  of  Government. 
Theoretically,  we  could  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  have  the  Govern- 
ment taking  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  national  income.  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  the  Govenunent  should  not 
have  the  controlling  interest  in  our 
free-market  economy.  The  question  we 
must  ask  ourselves  is  at  what  point  do 
we  say  no;  at  what  point  do  we  put  our 
foot  down  to  further  Government 
intervention? 


JMI 


A  review  of  the  past  several  years 
gives  us  a  guide  to  make  this  decision. 
As  early  as  1940  the  total  receipts  to 
the  Federal  Government  totaled  only 
6.8  percent  of  GNP.  Since  that  time 
the  annual  percentage  of  GNP  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government  has  fluc- 
tuated. It  reached  a  high  of  21.7  per- 
cent at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
average  over  the  46-year  time  span  is 
17.48  percent.  In  1985.  it  reached  only 
18.6  percent.  Out  year  estimates  show 
an  increase  of  19  percent  in  1990  and 
then  a  gradual  decline  to  around  18 
percent. 

Mr.  President.  Prof.  Milton  Fried- 
man. Nobel  Prize  winner  in  economics, 
stated  in  a  1983  Atlantic  Monthly  arti- 
cle that  "•  •  •  while  I  would  prefer 
that  the  budget  be  balanced.  I  would 
rather  have  Government  spend  $500 
billion  and  run  a  deficit  of  $100  billion 
than  have  it  spend  $800  billion  with  a 
balanced  budget.  It  matters  greatly 
how  the  budget  is  balanced,  whether 
by  cutting  spending  or  by  raising 
taxes."  I  share  Professor  Friedman's 
views  that  it  matters  greatly  how  the 
budget  is  balanced. 

In  1982,  69  Members  of  this  body 
voted  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget  which  included 
a  tax  or  spending  limitation.  The  com- 
promise before  us  today  does  not  in- 
clude such  a  measure.  It  does  require  a 
constitutional  majority  of  both  Houses 
to  increase  revenues,  but  it  does  noi 
limit  the  potential  growth  of  Govern- 
ment. Our  amendment  would  place  an 
overall  cap  on  outlays.  This  cap  would 
be  tied  to  national  income  so  growth 
could  not  increase  faster  than  the 
economy  grows. 

This  amendment  requires  that  out- 
lays for  a  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
an  amoimt  greater  than  20  percent 
and  provides  a  mechanism  which 
would  reduce  outlays  to  this  level.  In 
1985.  total  outlays  equaled  24  percent 
of  GNP.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
outlays  would  have  to  be  reduced  by  1 
percent  a  year  until  outlays  reach  20 
percent  of  national  income.  Therefore, 
we  would  reach  the  20-percent  cap  in  4 
years.  In  addition,  this  amendment 
would  place  a  cap  on  the  overall  size  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the 
degree  of  its  involvement  in  the  econo- 
my. 

1^.  President,  I  sense,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  do,  that  the  American 
people  feel  that  this  constitutional 
amendment  is  a  superficial  gesture  by 
Congress  that  is  riddled  with  loop- 
holes and  inequities  that  will  easily  be 
bypassed.  Government  spending  is 
bleeding  our  Nation  dry  and  limiting 
the  size  of  Government  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  keep  the  economy  growing. 
Congress  has  been  unable  to  address 
the  problem  of  deficit  spending.  The 
balanced  budget  amendment  is  a  solu- 
tion, but  it  creates  an  overwhelming 
temptation  to  levy  additional  taxes. 


This  amendment  would  put  an  end  to 
constant  growth. 

I  saw  the  irresponsible  direction 
Government  spending  was  taking  as  a 
freshman  Congressman  and  supported 
a  measure  in  the  90th  Congress  to  re- 
quire a  single  appropriations  bill  so 
that  we  might  more  closely  examine 
total  Government  spending  and  facili- 
tate its  control.  Throughout  my  serv- 
ice in  Congress,  I  have  supported  legis- 
lation to  limit  expenditures  from  ex- 
ceeding revenues.  For  too  long  we 
have  failed  in  any  attempt  to  set 
spending  priorities  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Instead,  we  have  appropriated 
for  the  collective  priority  of  everyone, 
every  Member  and  every  special  inter- 
est. Unfortunately,  even  if  this  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  passed  and  Is 
ratified,  I  still  question  whether 
spending  would  be  controlled. 

Certainly  we  could  balance  the 
budget  by  taxing  our  citizens  at  a  rate 
of  60  or  80  percent  but  what  would 
that  accomplish?  What  will  a  further 
tax  burden  do  to  an  already  fragile 
economy?  Unless  we  continue  to 
change  the  direction  of  this  country, 
government  at  all  levels  will  take  an 
ever  increasing  percent  of  every  dollar 
earned.  High  taxes  are  choking  the 
economy  by  penalizing  productivity, 
thrift,  and  investment. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  1950's  and 
1960's  when  Federal  spending  took  a 
smaller  share  of  our  economy,  we  were 
much  more  productive.  In  the  1960's 
Federal  spending  was  about  18  percent 
of  our  GNP.  During  this  period  our 
economy,  as  it  is  measiired  by  GNP, 
grew  6.72  percent.  In  the  seventies 
during  Congress  freewheeling  spend- 
ing spree.  Federal  spending  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP  exceeded  20  percent 
and  at  the  same  time  our  inflation 
rate  was  above  7  percent  and  the 
growth  of  our  economy  was  only  3  per- 
cent. There  is  no  doubt  that  as  Feder- 
al spending  consumes  more  and  more 
of  our  economy  we  are  less  productive 
and  we  turn  to  inflationary  policies  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

We  must  realize  that  money  expend- 
itures do  not  solve  social  problems. 
The  world's  longest  experiment  con- 
ducted on  this  subject  by  this  body 
has  failed  and  we  should  learn  from 
this.  More  money  spent  on  a  bad  idea 
will  not  make  that  idea  good.  We  have 
Uied  that  so  many  times  it  should  be 
obvious  to  all  Senators  that  it  does  not 
work. 

The  amendment  we  are  Introducing 
today  will  go  a  long  way  to  reaffirm 
valid  financial  standards.  By  reducing 
the  Federal  Government's  share  of  na- 
tional income  1  percent  a  year  imtil  it 
Is  back  down  to  productive  levels  of  20 
percent,  we  will  go  a  long  way  to  re- 
store responsibility  to  government.  It 
should  be  very  clear  to  us  that  the 
American  people  feel  that  modem  gov- 
ernment is  out  of  control.  They  are 
correct. 


The  time  is  now  to  draw  the  line  and 
give  the  American  people  what  they 
want  and  exactly  what  the  economy 
needs:  A  budget  that  is  balanced  by 
taking  the  foot  off  of  the  neck  of  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Ftesident,  sometimes  individual 
examples  are  more  persuasive  than  ab- 
stract principle.  When  leisure  becomes 
more  rewarding  to  a  laboring  person 
than  does  the  after-tax  rewards  of 
their  labor,  they  choose  leisure.  They 
are  not  stupid.  The  sawmill  worker  in 
northern  Idaho  suddenly  was  sick 
every  other  Friday  afternoon  and  his 
employers  naturally  doubted  whether 
that  was  fact,  and  they  called  liim  in 
and  said.  "Hank,  we  notice  that  you 
are  sick  every  other  Friday  afternoon 
and  we  don't  believe  it."  And  he  said, 
"Well,  you  are  right.  The  first  Friday 
afternoon  I  was  sick.  I  could  hardly 
get  home  and  into  bed.  I  was  in  bed  all 
weekend,  I  could  hardly  get  back  to 
work  on  Monday  morning,  but  when  I 
got  my  check  for  that  week  it  was  only 
a  few  dollars  less  than  if  I  had  worked 
on  Friday  afternoon.  And,  frankly,  my 
Friday  afternoon  Is  worth  more  than 
that  to  me." 

Not  a  lazy  American  worker,  a  smart 
American  doing  what  our  system  tells 
him  to  do,  and  that  Is  to  choose  leisure 
as  more  rewarding  to  him  than  the 
after-tax  rewards  of  labor. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  is  all 
at>out.  to  try  to  get  spending  back 
down  to  the  limits  where  Americans 
begin  to  see  that  the  rewards  of  labor 
are  more  important  to  them  than  the 
rewards  of  leisure.  We  will  never 
attain  that  in  our  system  as  long  as 
the  burden  of  taxation  continues  to 
rise.  As  important  as  the  amendment 
is  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, it  does  not  do  all  of  the  Job 
that  needs  to  be  done  because  spend- 
ing can  continue  to  rise  under  the 
amendment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  are 
to  be  commended  highly  for  having 
gotten  this  bill  to  the  floor,  and  I  do 
not  mean  to  subtract  that  at  all.  I 
think  that  the  conclusion  that  I  must 
reach  is  that  this  amendment  is  craft- 
ed the  way  it  is.  without  a  limitation 
on  spending,  upon  a  Judgment  of  the 
people  that  are  involved  in  getting  it 
passed  that  to  go  further  would  guar- 
antee its  defeat  rather  than  its  pas- 
sage. 

So.  Mr.  President,  whUe  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment,  I  also  believe 
very  strongly  that  there  should  be  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  money 
the  Government  could  spend,  rather 
than  Just  the  requirement  that  the 
budget  be  balanced,  even  though  it 
may  be  by  ever-increasing  levels  of 
taxation. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  we 
are  undertaxed,  that  the  American 
public  pays  less  than  other  countries 
do.  But  that  is  one  of  the  unique  as- 


pects of  the  American  scene— that  we 
are  not  like  other  countries.  We  are 
free  people,  and  we  cherish  our  free- 
dom. We  do  not  like  the  idea  of  gov- 
ernment taking  away  from  us,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  more  than  half  of  all 
we  make,  and  that  is  what  government 
at  all  levels  is  doing  today. 

I  cherish  the  thought  that  a  free 
people,  working  in  a  free  society,  are 
more  productive  as  well  as  more  free. 
While  other  societies  may  opt  for  less 
freedom  and  may  accept  higher  bur- 
dens of  taxation,  that  Is  not  the  Amer- 
ican way.  and  I  hope  it  never  will  be. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  WiLSoif]  be  added  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho.  Senator  McCLXiax 
and  myself  are  offering  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  Constitution  as  a 
document  that  outlines  and  limits  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  amendment  limits  annual 
spending  outlays  at  20  percent  of  na- 
tional income,  in  doing  so.  it  makes  it 
clear  that  the  role  and  the  intrusion  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  its  citizens  is  not  un- 
limited; that  there  are  boundaries  to 
the  amount  of  income  that  Washing- 
ton can  extract  from  the  people.  Our 
amendment  makes  the  point  that  our 
economic  problems,  for  the  most  part, 
have  been  created  not  simply  by  defi- 
cit spending,  but  by  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending. 

Let  me  expand  on  that  statement. 
Prof.  Milton  Friedman  in  the  commit- 
tee report.  Senate  Report  99-162.  that 
accompanied  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
13,  the  balanced  budget  and  tax  limi- 
tation amendment,  said: 

I  would  rmther  h»ve  Oovemment  spend 
tSOO  bUllon  and  run  a  deficit  of  tlOO  billion 
than  have  It  ipend  (800  blUlon  with  a  bal- 
anced budget.  It  matter!  greatly  how  the 
budget  li  balanoed.  whether  by  cutting 
■pendlns  or  by  raisins  taxet. 

The  Mattingly-McClure  amendment 
establishes  a  process  by  which  total 
annual  outlays  as  a  percentage  of  na- 
tional income  are  reduced  by  1  percent 
a  year  until  they  do  not  exceed  20  per- 
cent. As  most  of  my  colleagues  know, 
outlays  during  fiscal  year  1986  accord- 
ing to  the  historical  tables  that  were 
submitted  with  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1987  budget,  were  24  percent  of 
our  country's  gross  national  product. 
Just  10  years  ago,  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
they  were  21.8  percent  of  gross  nation- 
al product  and  20  years  ago  in  1966, 
they  were  17.6  percent  of  gross  nation- 
al product. 

Why  a  20-percent  limit?  History 
shows  that  during  the  post- World  War 
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n  period  of  the  fifties  and  sixties 
America  experienced  enormous  eco- 
nomic growth.  That  growth  averaged 
between  4  and  7  D«>rcent  with  an  aver- 
age inflation  around  2  percent.  During 
that  same  period,  the  level  of  Govern- 
ment spending  was  between  18  and  20 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  20- 
percent  level.  At  20  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  each  American 
worker  must  work  1  day  of  each  week 
to  produce  the  goods  and  services  that 
pay  for  the  Federal  budget.  The  ef- 
forts of  1  day  a  week  will  go  to  main- 
tain the  Federal  Oovemment.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  reflect 
on  this  fact  and  ask  themselves,  isn'*  1 
day  a  week  enough  to  pay  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government?  Should  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  have  to  labor  for  2  days 
out  of  every  5  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? Must  the  taxpayer  wait  until 
Wednesday  of  each  week  before  he  or 
she  can  take  home  any  of  that  pay- 
check? 

Our  amendment  would  prevent  a 
budget  being  brought  into  balance  by 
ever  increasing  rates  of  taxation. 
Without  such  protection.  Federal 
spending  could  continue  to  soar  and 
Congress  could  use  this  balanced 
budget  amendment  as  a  rational  to  ex- 
plain to  the  electorate  why  higher 
taxes  were  necessary.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  higher  taxes  could  be  ever  so 
subtlely  shifted  from  the  individual 
decisions  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  the  budget  bal- 
ancing requirement  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

I  salute  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  on  this  proposal  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Thurmond,  and 
Senator  Hatch,  the  chairman  of  the 
Constitution  Subcommittee.  I  know  of 
the  contribution  that  has  been  made 
by  Senators  DxCoNciin  and  Sncon 
and  of  the  delicate  consensus  that  has 
been  put  together  on  behalf  of  this 
constitutional  amendment  proposal. 

I  appreciate  those  efforts,  but  it  is 
my  belief  that  without  the  type  of  lim- 
itation proposed  in  our  amendment, 
the  balanced  budget  concept  is  open  to 
abuse.  If  the  Members  of  Congress 
lacked  the  courage  to  make  the  spend- 
ing cuts  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
balanced  budget,  major  tax  increases 
would  be  the  result.  Members  of  Con- 
gress could  then  vote  for  the  tax  in- 
crease and  point  to  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  and  say  "The  Con- 
stitution made  me  do  it." 

The  McClure-Mattingly  amendment 
strengthens  the  proposal  and  increases 
Its  chances  of  actually  bringing  about 
the  structural  reforms  that  are  recog- 
nized as  being  so  necessary  to  our  eco- 
nomic weU-being.  This  amendment 
would  make  certain  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  does  not  continue  to  take 
an  ever-increasing  amount  of  the 
income  generated  in  our  country. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  lifr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Zorinsky]  be  added  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WnJSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  McClusx  and  Senator  Mat- 
TiNGLT.  It  proposes  to  improve  what 
will  be  a  historic  check  upon  the  appe- 
tites, however  well  intentioned,  of  the 
Congress  and  future  administrations 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  people. 
What  is  proposed  here  Is  a  very  simple 
idea  without  which  I  think  this  will  be 
a  less  effective  amendment  and  one 
which,  as  Senator  Matttnglt  has 
pointed  out.  does  pose  some  risk  that 
we  will  achieve  balance  not  by  exercis- 
ing discipline  upon  that  appetite  but 
by  giving  grain  to  it  and  feeding  it 
with  excessive  taxation. 

Let  me  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
what  we  are  proposing  here  is  by  no 
means  an  anomaly.  It  is  not  beyond 
the  common  experience  of  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  There  are  several 
agencies  throughout  the  Nation, 
States,  local  governments,  which  have 
imposed  upon  themselves,  or  had  im- 
posed upon  them  by  vote  of  their  con- 
stituents, the  kind  of  reasonable 
spending  limits  that  is  in  fact  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment. 

In  my  home  State  of  California, 
there  has  been  not  only  a  revenue  lim- 
itation Imposed  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  but.  additionally,  a  subsequent 
vote  of  the  people  imposed  a  spending 
limit.  Prior  to  that  occurring  in  my 
own  home  city,  my  city  council,  during 
the  time  that  I  was  mayor,  offered  a 
similar  amendment  to  our  own  char- 
ter. We  said  that  there  could  be 
growth  beyond  a  baseline  only  in  an 
amount  that  was  really  geared  to  not 
inflation  but  three-quarters  of  infla- 
tion and  actual  population  growth. 

The  purpose  of  that  was,  very 
simply,  to  see  to  it  that,  whatever  our 
good  intentions  and  whatever  the  in- 
crease in  assessed  valuation  of  the  real 
property  that  was  our  tax  base,  we 
would  not  give  grain  to  that  good  in- 
tention and  exploit  increased  assessed 
valuation  by  taking  too  much  from 
homeowners. 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  that  experience 
simply  to  make  the  point:  My  city,  in 
consequence  of  that  decision,  did  not 
come  upon  disastrous  times,  as  pre- 
dicted by  all  those  who  opposed  that 
measure.  To  the  contrary,  that  city 
and  its  economy  flourished  and 
became  more  attractive  to  those  seek- 
ing to  bring  employment  to  It.  New 
companies  brought  new  Jobs  in  conse- 


quence of  an  exhibited  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  people  and  their  elected  of- 
ficials to  not  engage  in  excessive  tax- 
ation and  excessive  spending. 

So.  Mr.  President,  let  me  commend 
the  effort  not  only  by  those  who  have 
brought  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment proposal  to  the  floor,  but  I 
would  urge  that  they  and  others  im- 
prove upon  it  by  accepting  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  McCLtmc. 
Senator  Mattinglt.  myself,  and  Sena- 
tor ZoRiNSKT.  It  will  not  destroy  the 
hopes  of  those  who  seek  to  bring 
about  a  balance  in  our  budgeting. 
Rather,  it  will  simply  add  an  addition- 
al tool  to  provide  the  constraint  which 
Congress  and  a  succession  of  adminis- 
trations have  historically  been  unable 
to  impose  upon  themselves. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
wish  to  pay  my  respects  and  compli- 
ments to  Senator  THUnuonv,  Senator 
Hatch.  Senator  DkConcini.  and  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
worked  long  and  hard  to  bring  this 
amendment  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  Gallup 
Poll.  9  out  of  every  10  Americans  said 
they  believed  the  Federal  deficit  is  a 
serious  threat  to  the  Nation's  econo- 
my. This  should  come  as  no  surprise. 
The  American  people  have  been  tell- 
ing us  about  these  fears  of  the  deficit 
for  over  a  decade.  Since  1975.  States 
have  been  petitioning  Congress  to  pass 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  for 
them  to  ratify. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  Just  review 
what  we  have  done.  In  1978.  we  passed 
the  Bjrrd-Grassley  amendment— that 
is  Harry  Byrd  and  Charlxs  Orassut, 
then  a  Member  of  the  other  body— 
which  became  Public  Law  94-435  that 
statutorily  required  a  balanced  budget 
in  1981.  Tou  all  know  that  it  did  not 
work. 

In  1979,  we  passed  Public  Law  96-5 
that  said  "Congress  shall  balance  the 
budget,"  period.  That  did  not  work. 

In  1980,  we  passed  Public  Law  96-389 
that  said  "Congress  reaffirms  its  com- 
mitment to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1981."  The  response  to  that  was  a  $200 
billion  deficit,  so  It  did  not  work. 

In  1985.  we  had  the  largest  Federal 
deficit  in  history.  In  August,  we 
became  a  net  debtor  Nation  for  the 
first  time  in  100  years.  We  ran  the 
largest  trade  deficit  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before 
us  is  not  whether  we  should  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  or  not.  The 
question  is.  can  we  develop  one  that  is 
better  than  the  one  before  us? 

I  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one  on  fiscal 
conservatirsm.  And  I  want  to  compli- 
ment Senator  Hatch  and  Senator 
DiCoiTcufi.  I  think  they  have  done 
the  best  they  could  do.  I  also  compli- 


ment those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
working  to  Improve  this  amendment 

If  we  are  tnily  serious  about  bring- 
ing deficits  under  control,  we  must 
pass  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  We  must  pass  this 
constitutional  amendment  in  this 
Chamber,  pass  it  in  the  other  body, 
and  do  our  best  to  help  it  be  ratified 
throughout  the  country  by  the  50 
States.  We  must  shackle  Congress 
with  the  chains  of  the  Constitution  so 
that  we  will  no  longer  be  tempted  to 
spend  the  public's  money. 

To  argue  that  we  have  other  statuto- 
ry laws  contradicts  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory. Those  who  say  a  balanced  budget 
should  not  be  part  of  the  Constitution 
might  do  well  to  reflect  on  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  In  a  letter  in 
1793: 

I  place  the  economy  ai  among  the  first 
and  most  Important  virtue*  and  the  public 
debt  as  the  greatest  danger. 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  obtain  &  single 
amendment  to  our  Consltltlon,  I  would  be 
willing  to  depend  on  that  for  the  reduction 
of  our  Oovemment  to  the  genuine  princi- 
ples of  our  Conatltutlun.  I  mean  an  addi- 
tional article  taking  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment the  power  of  borrowing. 

The  amendment  before  us  today 
may  not  be  perfect.  I  happen  to  think 
the  amendment  pending  to  the  amend- 
ment that  Senator  Hatch  brought  to 
the  floor  would  be  an  improvement. 
But  I  want  to  say  that  no  compromise 
is  ever  perfect.  As  far  as  the  balanced 
budget  amendment.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  with  or  without 
the  amendment  that  Is  now  pending 
before  us. 

The  people  overwhelmingly  demand 
that  we  pass  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  their  Constitution.  Ev- 
erywhere I  go  in  my  State,  people 
come  up  to  me  and  ask  the  question: 
"When  is  Congress  going  to  balance 
the  budget?  When  will  we  see  an  end 
to  deficit  spending?" 

I  think  Congress  made  it  clear,  with 
statutory  laws  passed  In  1978.  1979, 
1980,  and  1985,  that  statutory  laws 
always  allow  wiggle  room  for  those  In 
the  Congress.  Despite  these  statutory 
laws,  we  have  continued  to  further 
burden  the  working  Americans  with  a 
growing  national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  We  have  reached  a 
point  now  where  each  and  every  Amer- 
ican has  to  pay  $750  per  capita  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  So  that  means  the  work- 
ing family  of  four  has  to  pay  $8,000  a 
year  just  to  pay  Its  share  of  servicing 
the  debt.  Whether  they  pay  it  in 
direct  taxes  or  Indirect  taxes,  it  comes 
out  of  their  sweat,  blood,  tears,  labors, 
efforts,  capital,  and  savings.  It  comes 
out  of  their  future.  I  think  it  Is  most 
important  that  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment so  we  can.  once  and  for  all,  get 
the  Oovemment  on  a  track  like  most 
of  the  State  governments,  like  most  of 
the  local  governments  in  this  country. 


and  like  the  household  budgets  in  this 
country. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  ask  those  who  t>e- 
lieve  we  can  continue  on  this  road  of 
fiscal  Irresponsibility  to  explain  to  the 
farmers  in  my  State,  or  in  other 
States— Idaho  is  not  unique  In  the  fact 
that  o'lr  farmers  are  in  bad  trouble- 
why  the  Oovemment  is  exempt  from 
the  laws  of  the  economy:  why  the 
Oovemment  can  somehow  go  on  and 
keep  borrowing  money  and  keep 
spending  money  when  the  farmers  are 
not  able  to  do  It;  why  the  Oovemment 
continues  to  spend  what  It  does  not 
have,  while  they  must  see  their  farms 
auctioned  off  because  real  Interest 
rates  are  too  high  and  their  products 
cannot  compete  overseas? 

If  anyone  believes  deficits  can  con- 
tinue while  the  Federal  Interest  pay- 
ment slowly  becomes  the  largest  item 
in  the  Federal  budget.  I  would  like  to 
ask  them  to  come  with  me  to  Idaho 
and  talk  to  some  of  the  sawmill  work- 
ers who  have  had  pay  cuts  recently— 
those  who  are  still  lucky  enough  to 
have  a  Job. 

Mr.  President,  659  sawmills  that 
have  closed  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  in 
the  last  5  or  6  years:  696  out  of  2,000. 
A  lot  of  that  can  be  traced  to  high  In- 
terest rates,  big  Oovemment  spending, 
and  unfair  competition  from  foreign 
timber  producers. 

So  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
support  this  amendment.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  people.  We  are  talking  about 
the  lives  of  families  and  people  in  this 
country.  Those  who  would  be  opposed 
to  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
insist  on  a  balanced  fiscal  policy  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  should  come 
and  explain  to  the  Idaho  miners  why 
we  are  funding  their  competition  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Through  the 
international  banks  that  we  finance, 
like  the  World  Bank,  the  IMF,  and 
others,  we  are  directly  financing  their 
competition. 

These  people  deserve  to  have  their 
Congress  allow  them  to  correct  their 
Nation's  most  serious  problem.  In  my 
Judgment,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  time  we 
listened  to  the  people.  It  is  time  we 
chuiged  this  Congress'  miserable 
record  on  this  issue.  We  should  and  we 
must  heed  the  words  of  the  Founding 
Fathers,  and  we  must  pass  this  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanlmotis  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rcooiio  the  March  11, 
1986,  Wall  Street  Journal  article  by 
Mr.  James  Davidson,  chairman  of  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  article. 

Mr.  President,  the  title  of  the  article 
says  it  all:  "Put  Oramm-Rudman  in 
Stone." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raooio,  as  follows: 


From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  ICar.  11, 
1»86] 

Put  Oramii-Ruoma]!  ir  Srom 

(By  James  D.  Davidson) 

We  all  know  the  scene  from  the  "PetnuU" 
comic  strip  where  Lucy  asks  Charlie  Brown 
to  kick  the  football.  The  last  time,  and 
every  time  before  that,  Lucy  jerked  the  ball 
away  at  the  last  minute,  and  Charlie  Brown 
landed  flat  on  his  back.  Charlie  wanta  to  be- 
lieve Lucy  when  she  says  this  time  will  be 
different.  But  what  happens? 

It's  the  same  old  Lucy— and  Charlie 
Brown  lands  on  his  b&ct  once  again. 

Now  picture  this  scene.  "We  promise," 
says  Congress.  "We'll  trim  these  defldU. 
We'll  balance  the  budget.  Just  give  us  one 
more  chance.  Let's  follow  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs  plan  to  eliminate  defldta 
by  IMl. " 

We  have  heard  repeated  promises  from 
our  nation's  leaden  about  how  the  budget 
will  be  balanced  by  some  certain  date— usu- 
ally, u  here,  a  date  four  or  five  yean  in  the 
future.  This  time,  Congress  and  the  presi- 
dent have  a  law  reinforcing  this  promise 
with  a  new  budget  process  designed  to  fulfill 
It.  The  mood  of  Washington  appean  to 
have  changed. 

But— wait  a  minute  here.  A  federal  court 
has  just  declared  the  law's  key  enforcement 
mechanism  unconstitutional,  Congress  will 
miss  the  fint-year  (19t0)  deficit  reduction 
target  by  roughly  $30  billion.  The  president 
and  his  Democratic  adversaries  are  singing 
the  same  old  songs  about  how  their  prior- 
ities are  not  going  to  be  cut.  no  matter 
what.  More  than  half  the  budget— including 
Social  Security  and  other  huge  entitlement 
program*— is  declared  off-llmlu  entirely. 
And  a  growing  chorus  is  complaining  that 
the  re<iulred  cuts  would  be,  well.  Just  too 
painful,  and  maybe  we  should  leam  to  live 
with  hefty  deflciU  well  into  the  1»00*, 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  should  the  Ameri- 
can people  play  Charlie  Brown? 

Congress  passed  a  balanced-budget  statute 
once  before,  amid  much  hoopla,  in  1978. 
That  law  promised  to  eliminate  deficits  by 
IMl.  Seven  days  into  the  IMl  fiscal  year,  It 
was  quietly  repealed. 

But  Congreas  need  never  actually  repeal  a 
balanoed-budget  statute  to  run  a  deficit. 
When  Congreas  passes  a  budget-busting  law 
that  conflicts  with  a  previous  law,  that  old 
law  Is  Implicitly  repealed  and  superseded, 
pure  and  simple.  No  Congreas  can  bind  any 
■uooeedlng  Congress, 

The  warning  signals  are  plain  to  see.  The 
special  treatment  accorded  to  Sodal  Securi- 
ty, veterans  benefits  and  other  entitlement 
programs  may  soon  be  extended  to  other 
categories  of  programs.  Education.  Farm 
progranu.  Foreign  aid.  Recall  the  political 
undertow  of  last  summer's  budget  resolu- 
tion. Whatever  chance  Congress  had  for 
meaningful  deficit  reduction  lay  in  a  com- 
promise package  that  would  have  froeen 
spending  for  entltlemenU  and  defense.  The 
deal  was  both  or  neither.  It  turned  out  to  be 
neither. 

When  It  oomai  to  budget  deficits.  Con- 
gress may  have  reached  the  same  stage  Nev- 
ille Chamberlain  did  when  he  belatedly  real- 
ised that  "peaoe  In  our  time"  wouldn't  work. 
But  we  tee  no  signs  of  a  Churehllllan  mood, 
Congr«M  still  thinks  It  can  find  an  easy  way 
out. 

Some  memben  hope  that  budget  deficits 
will  go  away.  Recent  projections  show  the 
deficit  will  (under  current  programi)  deolin* 
to  "only"  liao  billion  by  1990,  But  these 
rest  on  to  many  hopeful  assumptions  about 
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the  economy  tnd  spending  patterns  that  we 
could  euUy  be  back  to  $200  billion  "as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see." 

The  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  plan  may 
help  phase  in  a  balanced  budget,  but  only  If 
It  can  be  made  binding  in  some  way.  The 
best  way  would  be  to  enact  the  balanced- 
budget  amendment  to  the  VS.  Constitution. 
That  couldn't  be  overridden  by  a  Congress 
that  finds  budget-cutting  impolitic. 

This  amendment  was  first  proposed  back 
In  1975.  In  that  year,  the  national  debt  was 
one-third  what  it  is  today.  Annual  budget 
deficits  were  about  one-fourth  their  present 
dimensions.  And  we  were  spending  one-sixth 
as  much  as  we  do  today  on  gross  interest  for 
the  national  debt.  The  delay  has  been 
costly— especially  for  America's  children, 
who  10  years  later  owe  an  extra  $60,000  in 
taxes  Just  to  pay  the  interest  on  what  has 
already  been  borrowed. 

What  the  balanced-budget  amendment 
would  do  is  force  an  uncluttered  three-fifths 
vote  to  authorize  deficits.  Tax  increases 
would  require  a  constitutional  majority  of 
each  house  of  Congress. 

This  would  add  accountability.  If  the 
American  people  want  balanced  budgets  at 
responsible  levels  of  taxation— and  we  know 
they  do— they  could  pay  attention  to  how 
their  legislators  vote  on  these  questions. 
Members  would  not  be  able  to  conceal  their 
true  positions  on  deficits  and  taxes  as  they 
do  today.  If  the  American  people  are  deter- 
mined enough  to  reward  or  penalize  incum- 
bents accordingly  on  Election  Day,  we  will 
indeed  see  a  balanced  budget  before  long. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  the  Hoor. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU 
make  a  few  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate.  I  have  sought  a 
mechanism  that  would  force  Congress 
to  act  on  deficits.  I  have  proposed  leg- 
islative changes  to  that  end,  beginning 
in  1975  with  measures  to  sunset  Gov- 
ernment programs.  In  recent  years,  I 
have  carefully  examined  several  con- 
stitutional proposals  and  even  offered 
one  myself. 

When  the  Judiciary  Committee 
voted  on  balanced  budget  proposals 
last  July,  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
had  not  yet  been  conceived,  let  alone 
adopted.  That  statutory  scheme  is  a 
viable  fiscal  policy  tool  which,  I  be- 
lieve, can  force  Congress  and  the 
President  to  eliminate  the  deficits  that 
have  plagued  us  for  much  too  long. 
That  is  why  I  voted  for  it.  While 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  has  flaws,  it 
is  working. 

We  must  give  the  concept  of  a  man- 
dated deficit  reduction  law  a  chance 
before  we  embark  on  the  most  perma- 
nent but  uncertain  road  of  all— amend- 
ing the  Constitution. 

We  will  Imow  within  a  year  how  ef- 
fective Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  can 
be  in  eliminating  deficits.  Any  further 
action  on  deficit  reduction  mecha- 
nisms, such  as  the  one  before  us, 
should  be  based  on  our  experience 
under  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs.  We 
will  then  have  a  meastire  as  to  how 
well  a  legislative  mechanism  can  work. 


It  Is  certainly  more  desirable  to  tailor 
any  budget  process  to  the  needs  of  the 
time  than  to  be  locked  into  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  is  difficult  to 
modify  when  it  needs  change. 

Although  it  is  far  from  perfect.  I  be- 
lieve that  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
will  eventually  prove  to  have  been  a 
wiser  choice  than  any  constitutional 
amendment.  I  recognized  long  ago  the 
frustrations  that  fuel  the  drive  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  order  to 
balance  the  budget.  During  floor 
debate  on  a  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  August  1982,  I 
noted  that  Congress  is  unable  to  disci- 
pline itself.  We  are  all  looking  for  me- 
chanical devices  to  force  us  to  do  what 
is  very  difficult  to  do;  that  is.  tell  in- 
terest groups  "no,"  whether  they  be 
defense  or  social  programs  or  what- 
ever they  happen  to  be. 

Later,  in  September  1984,  during  a 
Judiciary  Committee  meeting  consid- 
ered a  balanced  budget  amendment,  I 
said  that  the  strongest  argument  for 
the  amendment,  and  one  that  I  sub- 
scribed to.  Is  that  we,  in  fact,  must 
have  a  legislative  and/or  constitution- 
al mechanism  written  into  the  law  or 
the  Constitution  that  requires  us  to  do 
what  is  the  most  difficult  thing  for  us 
to  do  in  this  Congress  and  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  for  Presidents  to  do. 

But  now  we  have  a  potentially  effec- 
tive legislative  mechanism  in  hand, 
while  the  constitutional  amendment 
before  us  cannot  become  effective 
before  1991.  Therefore,  its  adoption  at 
this  particular  moment  is  not  critical. 
We  should  wait  for  results  from  what 
is  already  in  place. 

The  first  freestanding  sunset  biU, 
which  I  introduced  in  1975,  would 
have  terminated  most  Federal  spend- 
ing programs  on  a  periodic  schedule, 
to  allow  a  review  of  program  effective- 
ness. In  its  time,  sunset  was  as  contro- 
versial as  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is 
today.  Had  we  adopted  sunset  legisla- 
tion then,  we  might  well  have  avoided 
many  of  today's  problems. 

I  also  introduced  legislation  to  slow 
the  creation  of  tax  preferences  and 
loopholes  that  offer  special  tax  breaks 
to  small  groups  of  individuals  or  cor- 
porations, which  the  vast  majority  of 
taxpayers  do  not  enjoy.  My  proposal 
also  contained  a  provision  for  periodic 
review  of  all  such  tax  provisions.  Such 
a  proposal  could  well  have  prevented 
the  massive  losses  of  revenues  which 
plague  our  budget  process  and  thereby 
reduced  the  levels  of  today's  deficits. 

Over  the  years,  I  supported  many 
other  efforts  to  control  deficits.  In 
1985  and  again  in  1986,  I  offered,  with 
Senators  Grasslkt,  Kasskbaxtm,  and 
Baucus,  a  budget  freeze  which  could 
have  made  a  large  dent  in  our  current 
deficit  problem. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  proposal  represents 
a  worltable  process  for  forcing  deficit 
reduction.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  auto- 


matic sequester  process  will  ever  take 
effect  for  fiscal  year  1987  or  beyond. 
Instead,  I  believe  that  Congress  will 
adopt  a  fiscal  program  that  will 
achieve  the  target  of  a  balanced 
budget  by  1991. 

In  suggesting  that  we  wait  for  re- 
sults under  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs, 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  argue 
that  deficits  have  become  less  of  a 
problem  than  in  prior  years.  They 
have  not.  Nor  will  they  imtil  Congress 
acts.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
now  projects  that  deficits  may  decline 
over  the  next  5  years,  perhaps  reach- 
ing $104  billion  by  1991.  Much  of  the 
reason  for  these  declining  deficit  pro- 
jections relates  to  lower  estimates  of 
future  spending  which  may  or  may  not 
prove  accurate.  The  more  favorable 
CBO  estimate  also  has  to  do  with  fa- 
vorable economic  estimates  for  the 
next  5  years,  which  also  may  or  may 
not  turn  out  to  be  accurate. 

So  when  you  look  carefully  at  the 
figiires,  it  is  clear  that  the  actual  situ- 
ation in  which  we  find  ourselves  has 
improved  little.  Only  the  artificial 
baseline  has  changed,  not  the  reality. 
We  still  need  that  action-forcing 
mechanism  I  have  been  seelting  for 
the  past  13  years.  But  I  believe  that 
we  may  now  have  that  mechanism.  It 
is  true  that  it  will  take  5  years  to 
reach  a  balanced  budget.  But  I  luiow 
of  no  economist  who  seriously  believes 
that  such  great  economic  stimulus  as  a 
$200  billion  deficit  should  be  eliminat- 
ed more  quickly. 

My  reservations  about  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  before  us  are 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it  would 
not  be  an  effective  addition  to  our  def- 
icit-fighting measures.  I  expressed 
these  reservations  when  I  voted  to 
report  the  original  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 225  for  floor  action.  Nothing 
has  happened  since  then  to  alleviate 
those  reservations. 

First,  and  most  fundamentally,  the 
only  national  security  exception  in 
this  proposal  requires  the  existence  of 
a  declaration  of  war.  Such  a  provision 
is  too  restrictive  and  unrealistic  in 
these  perilous  times.  The  threats 
against  which  we  must  protect  ourself 
are  less  clear  cut  than  a  formal  state 
of  war,  but  no  less  dangerous.  We 
must  be  ready  to  protect  ourselves 
against  the  development  of  new  weap- 
ons systems  that  threaten  our  securi- 
ty. We  must  be  prepared  to  carry  out 
military  missions  short  of  all-out  con- 
flict which  are  essential  to  our  securi- 
ty, and  we  must  be  able  to  react  swift- 
ly and  effectively  to  situations  which 
threaten  American  lives.  In  addition, 
there  are  economic  threats  that  may 
pose  as  much  of  a  danger  to  our  na- 
tional security  as  any  military  action.  I 
believe  it  is  most  unwise  to  gamble  the 
future  security  of  this  country  on  ob- 
taining a  three-fifths  vote  to  authorize 
any  deficit  that  may  be  necessary. 


Senator  HirLiir's  efforts  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  and  here  on  the 
Senate  floor,  to  broaden  the  national 
security  provisions  have  not  succeed- 
ed. This  is  a  most  serious  defect  in  this 
balanced  budget  mechuilsm. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  this  amendment  may  be 
interpreted  in  the  future  as  expanding 
the  President's  impoundment  powers. 
The  amendment  does  not  say  that,  of 
course.  The  amendment  does  say,  how- 
ever, that  outlays  shall  not  exceed  re- 
ceipts. And  rate  of  outlays  is  not  di- 
rectly controlled  by  Congress.  It  Is  the 
executive  branch  that  primarily  con- 
trols outlays.  It  is  hard  to  escape  the 
presumption  that  the  President  will 
have  a  prime  responsibility  In  enforc- 
ing this  amendment.  The  committee 
report  reinforces  this  feeling  when  it 
says:  "One  possible  way  to  control  this 
problem  is  through  Presidential 
action." 

Finally,  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment  have  offered  no  explana- 
tion of  what  practical  means  can  be 
found  to  control  the  levels  of  spending 
or  receipts.  On  the  spending  side,  a  1 
percent  estimating  error  means  a  $10 
billion  deficit.  On  the  receipts  side,  a 
recession  can  lead  to  a  rapid  decline  in 
receipts  collection— 1982  presents  a 
good  example  of  what  can  happen.  For 
that  year,  the  President  overestimated 
revenues  by  $33  billion,  while  underes- 
timating spending  by  $33  billion  also. 
In  its  budget  for  that  year,  Congress 
overstimated  revenues  by  $40  billion, 
while  underestimating  spending  by  $33 
billion:  1982  was  a  difficult  economic 
year,  but  we  can  expect  others  in  the 
future.  The  amendment  offers  no 
practical  means  of  dealing  with  such 
uncertainties,  which  are  bound  to 
arise. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  suggesting  that 
we  now  chisel  in  granite  what  in  fact 
has  been  legislated. 

I  always  think  it  is  better  if  we  can 
solve  a  problem  by  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion rather  than  a  constitutional 
amendment.  We  should  do  it. 

I  suggest  to  all  that  I  believe  this  is 
premature.  We  are  now  wrestling  with 
the  ability  to  deal  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
which  I  voted  for  and  support. 

I  think  it  is  not  appropriate  for  us  to 
be  amending  the  Constitution  at  this 
moment.  If,  in  a  year  from  now,  it  is 
not  working,  then  I  am  prepared  to 
come  back  and  look  at  this.  But  now 
let  us  deal  with  what  we  have  before 
us.  Let  us  not  chisel  anything  in  stone 
or  granite  until  we  know  whether  or 
not  it  works.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  find  that  out. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  and  Mr. 
SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

B^.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  desire  to  proceed  quickly, 


and  I  also  want  to  accommodate  my 
friend  from  Maryland.  I  want  to  speak 
briefly  in  opposition  to  this  well-moti- 
vated amendment.  I  agree  with  my 
friend  from  Idaho,  Senator  Snau. 
about  what  is  happening  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Incidentally,  those  figures  now 
have  gone  up  to  $820  per  person  from 
$750  per  person. 

This  Is  a  well-motivated  amendment 
but  it  is  an  amendment  that  should 
not  pass.  There  are  two  basic  difficul- 
ties with  it.  No.  1,  it  complicates  an  al- 
ready difficult  task  of  getting  a  two- 
thirds  majority  In  this  body  to  vote  for 
It.  It  makes  it  Infinitely  more  difficult 
to  pass  over  in  the  House  side. 

Second,  none  of  us  knows  what  is 
going  to  happen  5  years  from  now,  or 
10  years  from  now.  For  example,  if  5 
years  from  now  or  10  years  from  now 
we  see  that  the  roads  and  bridges  of 
our  country  need  repair  and  we  vote  a 
10-cent  Increase  in  the  gasoline  tax,  we 
would  then  have  to  reduce  other  ex- 
penditures, other  revenue.  Social  Secu- 
rity, whatever  It  might  be,  and  I  really 
think  that  is  not  the  direction  we 
ought  to  be  going. 

I  just  think  that  there  is  not  a  single 
person  here  who  knows  what  is  going 
to  happen  5  years  from  now,  10  years 
from  now,  much  less  20  or  30  years 
from  now.  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
defeat  this  amendment.  Despite  the 
good  motivation  of  the  sponsors,  it  is 
not  sound  public  policy. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  and  Mr.  METZ- 
ENBAUM addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wonder  if  I  can 
ask  the  distinguished  prime  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  a  couple  of  questions. 

Might  I  ask  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  do  I  understand  that,  in 
talking  about  20  percent  of  GNP 

Mr.  McCLXTRE.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  Is  20  percent  of  national 
income,  and,  if  the  Senator  will  refer 
back  to  the  discussions  around  the  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment report  in  1982,  there  is  an  exten- 
sive discussion  of  what  that  means. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  whatever  that 
definition  Is,  am  I  correct  that  we  are 
charged  with  getting  there? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect—not only  charged,  but  mandated. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  are  mandated 
to  get  there  in  a  manner  by  reducing 
what  annually? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Reduce  outlays  by  1 
percent  of  national  Income  per  year 
until  we  have  reduced  from  the  cur- 
rent 24  percent  of  GNP  as  defined 
today  down  to  20  percent  of  national 
income. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  the  Congress 
Is  going  to  have  to  do  that,  as  the  Sen- 
ator understands  the  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Do  I  understand 
that  all  outlays  of  the  Government  are 


the  same?  Are  outlays  outlays;  that  Is, 
Social  Security  checks  are  outlays? 

Mr,  McCLURE.  They  are  outlays. 

VLx.  DOMENICI.  And  what  we  spend 
for  the  highways  are  outlays? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Those  are  outlays. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  to  the  extent 
that  the  definition  of  the  percentage, 
the  20  percent,  to  the  extent  that  that 
Is  measured  In  some  kind  of  revenues 
here,  all  revenues  are  the  same, 
whether  they  are  revenues  for  Social 
Security  or  revenues  for  the  trust  fund 
for  highways? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  that  what  we 
are  saying  Is  we  could  end  up  with 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  growing 
proportionately  as  they  have  doubled 
in  the  past  16  years,  if  we  do  not  touch 
them,  then  we  have  to  cut  the  other 
things  to  get  to  that  20  percent? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  would 
be  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  withhold  his  motion. 
I  would  like  to  address  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  Then  I  will 
have  other  amendments  to  offer. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Then  I  wlU  have  10 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  be  heard  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  only  reason  I  am  moving  to  table 
is  I  do  not  care  whether  the  amend- 
ment Is  agreed  to  or  not,  but  we  have 
been  trying  all  afternoon  to  bring 
debate  to  a  close  and  have  final  pas- 
sage on  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment. We  know  one  Member  wants  to 
get  away.  There  has  been  delay  and 
delay  from  the  proponents.  The  only 
reason  I  am  moving  to  lay  it  on  the 
table  is  so  that  we  might  move  for- 
ward and  have  a  final  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  HATCH.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  asking  the  Sena- 
tor, as  one  of  the  key  proponents  of 
this  amendment  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Constitution  Subcommittee,  who 
has  had  to  handle  this  from  the  begin- 
ning, all  the  way  through  the  end, 
along  with  Senators  Tkukmons, 
DcCoirciiri,  and  Simom,  to  withhold 
his  motion  to  table  until  I  make  my  re- 
marks on  this.  Then  he  can  move  to 
Uble.  AU I  want  to  do — 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor assure  us  there  will  be  a  final  vote 
up  or  down  on  passage  soon? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  cannot  answer  that. 
All  I  want  to  ask  Is  that  I  be  permitted 
to  make  my  remarks.  If  he  does  not 
permit  me.  It  will  be  the  first  time  in 
the  Senate  when  a  Senator  has  pre- 
vented another  Senator  from  speaking 
before  making  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  withdraw  my 
motion. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  knows  I  have  worked 
hard  all  afternoon  to  try  to  bring  this 
to  a  vote.  I  understand  there  may  be 
people  on  our  side  having  trouble 
meeting  their  schedule.  It  may  come 
to  a  point  where  we  have  to  agree  on  a 
time  certain,  go  to  third  reading,  and 
vote.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we  are  trying 
to  accommodate  every  Senator  on  this 
floor.  This  is  an  important  amend- 
ment. I  hope  all  100  Senators  can  un- 
derstand that.  It  is  the  Senator's  side 
that  we  are  trying  to  accommodate. 

I  understand  from  the  majority 
leader  that  there  may  be  some  on  our 
side  who  will  be  gone.  We  cannot 
afford  any  of  ours  to  be  gone.  It  will 
be  a  close  vote. 

With  regard  to  the  McClure-Mat- 
tingly  amendment,  as  I  read  the 
amendment,  it  basically  provides  for  a 
ratcheting  down  on  a  1-percent  nation- 
al income  until  you  reach  the  20  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

I  think  this  would  be  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  to  create  a  more  neu- 
tral budget  process,  one  that  is  not 
biased  toward  higher  spending  and 
taxes,  but  one  that  is  equally  unbiased 
toward  lower  spending  and  taxes. 

The  proposed  amendment  would 
sharply  skew  the  system  in  favor  of 
lower  spending  and  taxes. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  even  up 
the  system  with  this  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
budget  or  at  least  push  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

While  I  personally  support  a  spend- 
ing limit  based  on  a  percentage  of  the 
GNP.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  incorporate  it  in  the  Consti- 
tution. The  purpose  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225.  I  emphasize  again,  is 
to  create  neutrality  and  to  eliminate 
biases  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  premise  of  the  present  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  the  Congress 
should  not  be  able  to  increase  spend- 
ing without  voting  to  pay  for  such 
spending. 

Basically.  I  cannot  disagree  with  this 
amendment,  except  this  is  not  the 
time  to  bring  it  to  the  floor. 

If  Congress  Is  willing  to  vote  for 
spending,  then  it  Is  not  the  business  of 
the  Constitution  to  prevent  the  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  people  from 
doing  it. 
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The  Intent.  I  am  sure,  is  well  Inten- 
tioned. 

I  will  just  say  this:  To  bring  it  to  the 
floor  at  this  particular  time  and  try  to 
substitute  for  the  amendment  that  is  a 
consensus  amendment.  I  think,  is  a 
mistake. 

In  this  sense.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  does  contain  a  spending  limit. 
It  is  not  an  absolute  limit  based  on— 
Mr.  President,  could  I  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  In  this  sense.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225  does  contain  a 
spending  limit.  It  is  not  an  absolute 
limit  based  on  GNP  or  any  other  ex- 
t^Tial  and  uncontrollable  limit  derived 
from  the  principle  that  Congress  will 
be  required  to  vote  affirmatively  for 
new  taxes  to  fund  any  new  spending. 
That  is  a  very  real  limit. 

No.  1.  one  of  the  major  objections  I 
have  to  this  amendment  is  not  consti- 
tutional language  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  Those  who  work  with  constitu- 
tional language.  I  think,  would  have  to 
agree. 

Two.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  es- 
tablishes a  norm  that  the  budget  must 
be  balanced.  It  does  not  dictate  to 
future  Congresses  in  perpetuity  how 
those  representatives  must  achieve 
that  mandate. 

This  addition,  however,  would  tie 
the  hands  of  future  Congresses. 

Complex  formulas  of  GNP  or  per- 
centages, of  the  national  income  or 
ratios  to  national  income  would  in- 
stead dictate  what  Congress  could  do. 
Three,  there  have  been  absolutely 
no  hearings  or  legislative  history  as  to 
the  meaning  of  terms.  The  authors  of 
this  amendment  could  have  brought  it 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  asked  for  hearings  on  this  matter, 
but  they  did  not.  I  cannot  blame  them 
for  bringing  it  now,  and  they  have 
every  right  to  do  so.  But  I  do  believe, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  an  amendment 
like  this.  It  flies  in  the  face  of  the  bi- 
partisan consensus  that  we  have,  and 
certainly,  it  seems  to  me,  comes  at  too 
late  a  date  because  there  have  not 
been  extensive  legislative  hearings  on 
the  meaning  of  terms  as  defined  in 
this  particular  amendment. 

I  do  not  want  to  find  fault  with  the 
authors  of  this  amendment  because  I 
know  they  are  sincere.  I  know  they 
mean  well,  and  I  know  their  approach 
may  be  a  valid  approach  down  the 
line.  But  so  is  the  approach  that  we 
have  before  the  Senate  at  this  time  in 
the  Thurmond  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  has  been  filed  as  a  substi- 
tute to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225. 

With  that.  I  hope  that  everybody  in 
the  Senate  will  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment and  we  can  go  from  there. 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  respond  only  to  the  latter  part  of 


what  the  Senator  has  said  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  committee  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  consider  and  dis- 
cuss this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  it  is  not  really 
quite  fair,  but  I  would  call  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which 
he  is  a  distinguished  member,  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13,  the  addi- 
tional minority  views,  the  99th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  which  was  pub* 
lished  on  October  23,  1985. 

It  discusses  this  subject  matter  and 
the  discussions  and  deliberations  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  with  respect 
to  this  subject  matter. 

For   the   Senator   to   indicate   that 

they  simply  have  not  had  a  chance  to 

discuss  is  disingenuous  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.    MATTINGLY    addressed    the 

Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  In  response  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah, 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that,  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  that  accompanied 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13,  then  pro- 
fessor, and  now  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Robert  Bork  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

The  long-term  growth  of  Government's 
share  of  national  wealth  is  a  serious  near- 
term  threat  to  the  vitality  of  the  economy. 
Less  obviously  perhaps,  rising  Government 
spending  Is  a  long-term  threat  to  American 
political  freedom. 

So  I  just  point  out  that  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee's  own  report,  it  Is 
noted  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
national  income  is  too  great  and  that 
it  should  be  reduced. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  have  referred  to 
this  amendment  as  well-intentioned, 
well-motivated,  and  a  valid  approach.  I 
would  urge  them  to  support  It. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Constitution  Subcom- 
mittee, I  do  take  some  issue  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  Yes,  we  have  dis- 
cussed approximately  60  to  100  consti- 
tutional amendments  to  balance  the 
budget  since  I  have  been  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  And  since  I  have  been 
chairman  of  the  Constitution  Subcom- 
mittee, I  suppose  we  have  gone 
through  at  least  40  constitutional 
amendments  to  mandate  a  balanced 
budget.  I  can  tell  you  right  here  and 
now  that  I  have  never  seen  this 
amendment  before  today  nor  have  I 
seen  this  particular  concept  before 
today.  Nor  have  I  seen  this  particular 
form  of  amendment  before  today, 
which  is  certainly  not  in  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

That  Is  procedure.  I  admit.  That  is 
not  substauice.  as  far  as  that  goes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  he  would  agree,  would  he  not. 


that  there  was  a  limitation  discussed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  1982 

Itx.  HATCH.  In  the  balanced  budg- 
ets tax  limitation  amendment  at  that 
time,  which  was  different  from  this. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  the  concept  was 
discussed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes.  the  concept  was 
discussed  but  that  is  not  the  point  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  Senator 
also  agree  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  last  fall  reported 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  will  agree 
to  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  that  the  report 
on  that  included  a  discussion  of  what 
were  total  receipts,  total  outlays,  na- 
tional Income.  In  the  context  of  a  con- 
cept exactly  the  sa.me  or  substantially 
similar  to  that  amendment  now  before 
us? 

Mr.  HATCH.  There  is  no  question 
that  some  of  those  concepts  were  dis- 
cussed in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13. 
However.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13 
dealt  with  receipts;  not  an  increase  in 
nationaJ  income  without  a  constitu- 
tional majority.  It  was  a  completely 
different  concept.  It  certainly  was  not 
this  concept  at  all. 

Second,  there  Is  a  lot  of  different 
language  in  here,  and  every  time  you 
have  a  word  in  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, we  go  through  untold  difficul- 
ties with  constitutional  experts  all 
over  the  country  on  these  amend- 
ments. Every  word  has  a  particular 
meaning  that  Is  very  difficult  to  define 
in  this  context  and  this  shortened 
time  period  without  having  time  to 
really  look  at  It  and  determine  just 
what  the  constitutional  Implications 
are. 

Having  gone  through  it  time  after 
time  with  constitutional  amendments. 
I  have  to  confess  that  having  one 
brought  at  the  last  minute  like  this 
that  has  these  kinds  of  implications, 
and  which  has  a  really  different  con- 
cept than  what  we  had  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  13.  which  we  decided  not  to 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
think  really  mandates  that  this  be 
voted  down  so  we  have  time  to  exam- 
ine it  and  also  hold  hearings  on  it. 

Last  but  not  least.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  worked  for  10  years  to  get  to  a 
consensus  amendment  that  we  could 
do  something  with.  Frankly,  we  have  a 
consensus  amendment.  This  would 
completely  change  the  tenor  of  that 
amendment.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Senators  are  sincere,  that  there 
are  some  good  concepts  here,  but  we 
would  like  not  to  have  to  change  it 
this  way. 

lii.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ii 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  ii  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  but  a  couple  of  minutes  on 
this.  I  Just  want  to  say  that  we  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  try  to  craft 
an  amendment  here  that  will  accom- 
plish the  goal.  The  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  by  these  distin- 
guished Senators,  for  both  of  whom  I 
have  the  highest  respect,  I  think  Is  a 
complicated  amendment.  We  ought  to 
have  a  hearing  on  It  and  later  it  could 
be  offered  as  a  statute  or  as  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  But  to  bring  it  in 
here  at  this  late  date  when  we  have 
had  no  hearing  on  it.  I  think,  would  be 
a  mistake. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  already  gotten  the  yeas  and  nays, 
I  thought.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MATTiifOLT).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators In  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  87. 
najrs  13— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  S4  Leg.] 

TEAS-87 


NAT8-lt 


Annatranc 

Bumphrey 

Wallop 

Ovn 

lOtUngly 

WlUon 

Ooldw»t«r 

Moaure 

ZorlMkr 

Benin 

Moynihan 

Belnu 

Syminf 

Abdnor 

Exon 

MeConnell 

AndKwi 

Ford 

llelcher 

Bvicui 

Olenn 

Metaenbaum 

BenUen 

Oore 

UltcheU 

Biden 

Gorton 

Murkowttl 

Onmm 

Nleklee 

Boren 

Ormaeley 

Nunn 

BowhwlU 

H«rkln 

Paekwood 

Bndlejr 

HAIt 

PeU 

Bumpen 

Hatch 

PrcMler 

BunUek 

Hatfield 

Prosmlre 

Byrd 

Hawklni 

ChAfM 

Hecht 

Quayle 

ChflM 

Helns 

Rletle 

Cochnn 

BolUnsi 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cnniton 

Johniton 

Rudman 

D'Amftto 

KaHcbauB 

Sarbanaa 

DtnXorth 

Ka*ten 

Salter 

DeCondnl 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Denton 

Kerry 

Slmpaon 

Dixon 

Lautenberf 

Specter 

Dodd 

Lasalt 

Stafford 

Dole 

Leahy 

Stennli 

Domenlcl 

Lerln 

Btevene 

Durenberter 

ti^ffij 

Thunuofid 

Eacleton 

Lugar 

THble 

iMt 

Warner 

IVUM 

Matwinan 

Walckar 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  THtJRMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  order,  I  might  be  able  to  indicate 
to  my  colleagues  what  the  program 
will  be  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand,  there 
are  two  additional  amendments  to  be 
offered  to  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment which  will  be  accepted  by  the 
numagers  of  the  bill,  one  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado.  Sena- 
tor Armstrong,  and  one  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee,  Sen- 
ator OORI. 

Mr.    THITRMOND.     And    Senator 

EXOM. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  the  dlstinguUhed 
Senator     from     Nebraska.     Senator 

EZOM. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  BCr.  President,  let  us 
have  order  so  we  will  be  able  to  hear 

the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors will  please  retire  from  the  well 
and  the  Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  At  that  time,  following 
the  adoption  of  those  two  amend- 
ments we  would  go  to  third  reading 
and  then  there  would  be  a  unanimous- 
consent  propounded  that  the  vote 
occur  on  the  adoption  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
March  25,  1986  and  that  paragraph  4 
of  rule  XII  be  waived.  So  the  vote 
would  occur  on  final  passage  at  that 
time. 

If  no  one  objects  to  that,  the  only 
other  thing  we  would  do  this  evening 
would  be  take  up  the  committee  fund- 
ing resolutions. 

I  am  prepared  to  suggest  if  there 
should  be  a  request  for  a  Record  vote 
on  that  this  evening  we  could  have 
that  vote  tomorrow. 

So  we  are  down  to  the  wire  on  com- 
mittee funding.  As  I  understand. 
Friday  is  sort  of  the  last  day  we  can 
fund  the  committee  staff. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  know  of  the 
Armstrong  amendment.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Exon-Qore 
amendment  is  Identical  to  the  amend- 
ment that  this  body  turned  d^^'^Ti.  and 
that  I  offered  yesterday,  by  a  vote  of 
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53  to  43.  although  they  told  me  that 
they  might  change  a  word  or  two. 

Is  that  in  substance  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. I  do  not  tmow. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  will  yield,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial change  In  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MET2JENBAUM.  Then  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  can  expect  us  to 
accept  it  without  knowing  what  it  is 
and  without  having  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  it.  We  certainly  should  know 
what  is  in  the  amendment. 

What  is  the  substantial  change? 
Would  the  Senator  tell  me  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  EIXON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  tempers  are  extremely 
short  in  this  body  at  the  present  time. 
I  have  tried  to  calm  the  waters  as  best 
I  can.  Sometimes  I  stir  the  waters.  I 
am  in  a  calming  procedure  right  now. 

There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion over  an  amendment  that  would 
address  the  matter  of  the  President 
submitting  a  balanced  budget  or  stat- 
ing reasons  thereof  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  amendment. 

That  was  a  suggestion  that  I  had 
made,  and  I  had  several  cosponsors  to 
that. 

I  was  basically  convinced  by  my 
friend  from  Illinois  and  my  friend 
from  Utah  that  that  should  not  be  put 
into  the  amendment  for  reasons  best 
known  to  them.  I  thought  they  were 
wrong  at  the  time,  but  I  did  want  to 
understand  the  amendment. 

I  was  at  the  White  House  yesterday 
at  the  request  of  the  President  when 
we  had  a  vote  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Had  I 
been  here  I  would  have  voted  that  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  basically  a  good 
amendment. 

We  have  been  trying  to  come  up 
with  some  language  here  that  would 
be  acceptable  basically  because  the 
managers  of  the  bill  want  to  get  all 
the  votes  that  they  can.  for  obvious 
reasons.  We  could  not  come  up  with 
the  correct  language  for  reasons  best 
known  to  those  who  could  not  come  to 
an  agreement. 

Finally,  everyone  said  let  us  accept 
the  language  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  I  said  in  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration and  calming  of  the  waters  I 
agree,  but  I  said  I  will  not  introduce  or 
be  a  part  of  the  introduction  of  a 
motion  that  was  drafted  and  worded 
by  any  other  Senator. 

I  have  not  made  what  respect  I  have 
in  this  body  by  stealing  the  wording  of 
another  Senator. 

So  I  went  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
asked  him  if  he  would  agree  to  minor 
word  changes  to  be  substantive 
enough  to  qualify  as  far  as  not  being 
repetitious. 


And  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said  he 
did  not  care  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement.  We  then  offered  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  if  we  got  unani- 
mous consent  to  reconsider  his  motion, 
would  he  agree  with  that.  And  he  said, 
"No,  I  will  not  agree  with  that." 

With  that  attitude  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, rightly  or  wrongly,  said,  "Well,  if 
that  is  his  attitude,  I  will  take  his  lan- 
guage, because  I  mside  the  offer  to 
him." 

That  agreemeni  was  agreed  to  by 
the  jimior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  has  been  very  active  and  support- 
ive of  the  general  efforts.  And  so.  that 
is  where  we  are  and  that  basically  is 
what  the  amendment  is.  We  are 
making  some  changes  that  will  be  sub- 
stantive enough  to  clear  any  problems 
from  a  procedural  standpoint.  But  it 
basically  is  the  amendment  offered 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  he  now  seems  to  oppose. 

With  that,  in  a  few  moments  I  will 
call  up  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  asking 
what  it  is.  I  am  just  asking  what  the 
changes  are. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  get  out 
of  this. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Just  tell  me 
what  the  changes  are  and  I  could  very 
well  step  aside.  Show  it  to  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  best  way  to  do  that 
is  if  they  are  prepared  to  offer  that 
amendment  now. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  amendment  is  being 
retyped  at  this  very  moment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Why  do  we  not 
go  to  the  Armstrong  amendment? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  indicate  to  my 
colleagues  that  it  might  be  in  their  in- 
terest to  hang  around  just  for  a  few 
moments  to  determine  what  that 
amendment  is. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  be  per- 
fectly agreeable  if  the  Senator  wants 
to  go  forward  with  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request  subject  only  to  these  two 
amendments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  If  the  majority  leader 
would  yield,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
majority  leader,  rather  than  having 
unanimous  consent  to  vote  on  the  25th 
at  2  o'clock,  that  we  make  it  at  4 
o'clock.  In  my  judgment,  there  have 
been  some  changes  in  the  language 
which  could  drasticaUy  have  changed 
some  of  the  definitions  that  were  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report.  I 
know  the  Armstrong  amendment  is  to 
be  added  in.  which,  basically.  I  endeav- 
ored to  try  to  get  in  the  committee 
and  I  support,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
accomplish  what  he  intends  to  do.  I 
think  the  period  of  time  will  allow 
some  scholarship  and  some  study.  It 


may  well  be  that  when  we  meet  on 
Tuesday,  knowing  how  Tuesdays  go, 
there  is  not  much  that  starts  until 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
think  there  needs  to  be  2  or  3  hours  In 
the  afternoon  before  you  vote  on  this. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that,  if  there  are  no  other  objections. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  ask  the  majority  leader 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
what  is  contemplated  in  his  2  hours  of 
debate;  not  a  period  of  time  when  fur- 
ther amendments  could  be  offered 
prior  to  final  vote?  That  is  not  what 
the  Senator  is  asking  for? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  It  could  weU  be  there 
could  be  some  amendments  that  have 
to  clarify  some  language,  I  would  say. 
In  my  judgment,  they  would  be  tech- 
nical amendments. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  not  sure  I 
could  agree  with  that.  I  think  this 
only  exemplifies  why  you  should  not 
try  to  run  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  a  day-to-day  basis  through  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  us  pro- 
ceed with  the  amendments  that  are 
pending  and  see  what  happens  after 
that. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1865 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  borrowing  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  unless  three- 
fifths  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  approve 
a  waiver) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch),  for 
himself.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Boren,  and 
Mr.  Gramm,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1665  to  Amendment  No.  1652. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  10.  strike  ","  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Nor  shall  borrowing  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  be  authorized  to  finance  an 
excess  of  outlays  over  receipts  for  any  fiscal 
year.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  please  be  order  so  the  Senator  can 
be  heard. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
this  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Senators  THUimoin),  Hatch, 
DeCowcini,  SmoN,  Armstrong, 
BoRXN,  and  Gramm.  This  is  basically 
the  Armstrong-Boren  amendment  that 
we  have  agreed  to  in  language. 

In  1982,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment,  authored  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  to  require  a  three- 
fifths  vote  to  Increase  the  public  debt. 


This  amendment  I  have  Just  sent  to 
the  desk  achieves,  in  more  appropriate 
constitutional  language,  many  objec- 
tives of  the  earlier  Armstrong  amend- 
ment and  Senator  Aricstrong  has 
helped  to  write  this. 

Article  I,  section  8,  states  that  the 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  "borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States."  Unfortunately,  this  authority 
has  been  used  to  amass  more  than  $2 
trillion  of  public  debt. 

This  amendment  states  that  Con- 
gress shall  not  be  empowered  to  au- 
thorize further  borrowing  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  unless 
three-fifths  of  both  Houses  provide  for 
a  specific  excess  of  outlays  over  re- 
ceipts. In  other  words,  if  you  want  to 
lift  the  debt  limit,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  have  a  three-fifths  vote  from 
here  on  in.  assuming  that  this  amend- 
ment passes  and  is  ratified  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  States. 

If,  for  any  reason.  Congress  antici- 
pated that  a  fiscal  year's  financing 
might  result  in  a  deficit.  Congress 
would  have  to  authorize  the  specific 
excess  of  outlays  over  receipts  and 
borrowing  to  fund  the  deficit  by  a 
three-fifths  vote.  The  language  "for 
any  fiscal  year"  in  my  language  is  in- 
tended to  clarify  that  this  amendment 
does  not  ban  borrowing  within  or 
during  a  fiscal  year  as  long  as  no  bor- 
rowing is  necessary  at  year's  end  to 
reconcile  outlays  and  receipts.  This 
will  allow  the  Government  to  deal 
with  fluctuations  in  the  way  receipts 
are  actually  collected.  Thus,  the 
simendment  would  continue  to  operate 
on  a  fiscal  year  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  be  delighted 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
there  please  be  order  in  the  Chamber? 
Senators  will  please  retire  to  the 
cloakroom  so  the  Senator  from  Utah 
may  be  heard.  Will  Senators  please 
retire  to  the  cloakroom? 

The  Senator  will  please  withhold. 

Ux.  HATCH.  I  would  be  deUghted 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU 
Senators  and  staff  please  retire  to  the 
cloakroom  with  their  conversations 
until  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  finished? 

The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  amendment 
would  continue  to  operate  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis.  The  Government  would  not 
need  to  shut  down  outlays  in  January 
because  most  taxpayers  filed  their  re- 
turns in  March.  This  language  is  flexi- 
ble. It  is  workable,  but  it  does  forbid 
the  increase  of  the  statutory  debt 
limit  or  other  borrowing  actions  with- 
out a  three-fifths  authorization. 

The  intent  is  to  preclude  Congress 
from  authorizing  by  debt  limit  in- 
creases or  otherwise  borrowing  to  fi- 


nance a  budget  deficit.  Under  the  op- 
eration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225,  with  this  change.  Congress  would 
most  likely  authorize  borrowing 
within  the  same  bill  that  authorizes  a 
specific  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts. 
This  would  require  a  three-fifths  vote. 

This  amendment  also  has  the  virtue 
of  using  constitutional  language.  It 
also  avoids  freezing  into  the  Constitu- 
tion the  notion  of  a  public  debt  limit. 
This  language  should  be  read  in  the 
context  of  the  entire  language  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225.  It  does 
not  forbid  all  borrowing  of  the  Gov- 
enunent  without  a  three-fifths  vote.  It 
only  requires  a  supermajority  for  bor- 
rowing in  any  fiscal  year  required  to 
fund  a  deficit  in  that  fiscal  year. 

This  language  will  not  end  sound  fi- 
nancial practices.  It  will  restrain  the 
practice  of  raising  the  public  debt  to 
accommodate  endless  borrowing. 

In  that  regard,  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Senators  Armstrong  and 
BoRZN,  and  tell  them  that  I  think  they 
have  done  the  Senate  and  the  consti- 
tutional process  a  service  by  putting 
this  into  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  proposed. 

I  also  believe  that  Senator  Gramm 
has  added  a  great  deal  to  this  as  well.  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve it  strengthens  the  constitutional 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  constitutional  lan- 
guage, and  I  believe  that  most  people 
in  this  country  would  like  to  see  this 
type  of  a  supermajority  vote  necessary 
in  order  to  continue  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  and  Mr. 
HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  for  developing  this 
language  in  response  to  the  concerns 
which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
[Mr.  BoREN];  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
[Mr.  Gramm];  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  [Mr.  Hetlin];  and  others 
have  expressed. 

I  am  really  delighted  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  this,  not  necessarily  because  I 
think  this  is  the  only  formulation  of 
language  which  would  serve  the  in- 
tended purpose  or  even  necessarily 
that  it  is  the  best  possible  formulation. 
But  I  think  it  is  practical,  I  think  it  is 
workable,  and  the  reason  why  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  express  publicly  my 
appreciation  to  our  colleague  from 
Utah  is  that  he  has  been  trying  to  get 
everybody  on  board  the  same  band- 
wagon. 

Tou  have  an  enormous  majority 
here  that  favors  the  general  concept 
of  a  balanced  budget  amendment.  But 
fallen  to  Orrin  Hatch  is  the  task  of 
trying  to  get  a  two-thirds  majority 


behind  some  partic\ilar  formulation  of 
It.  As  one  who  has  harassed  him, 
nipped  at  his  heels,  phoned  him,  sent 
him  letters,  and  insisted  that  we  had 
to  have  something  in  there  about  the 
debt  limit.  I  want  to  say  to  my  broth- 
er, I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for  doing 
it. 

I  want  to  take  just  1  more  minute  to 
respond  to  a  criticism  that  I  anticipate 
that  somehow  this  will  be  subject  to 
interpretation,  and  that  there  might 
be  some  remaining  ambiguity.  I  guea 
I  have  looked  at  25  different  formula- 
tions at  this  basic  proposition  in  the 
last  2  years.  Every  one  of  them  has 
some  ambiguity  in  somebody's  opin- 
ion. Frankly.  I  do  not  care  about  that. 
I  will  tell  you  why.  Because,  unlike  the 
balanced  budget  amendment,  the  no- 
debt  limit  portion  of  the  amendment 
is  self-enforcing.  Not  only  would  the 
courts  enforce  it.  but  more  important 
and  more  to  the  point,  the  bond  mar- 
kets will  enforce  It. 

Any  ambiguity  which  remains  after 
the  passage  of  this  will  be  resolved  in 
an  Inclusive  way.  In  other  words.  If 
there  Is  a  doubt  of  whether  or  not 
Congress  acted  properly  to  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  more  public  debt.  I  will 
tell  you  right  here  and  now  what  ever 
any  Congressman  or  Senator  says  or 
what  ever  the  Supreme  Court  says, 
the  bond  markets  will  see  to  it  that 
the  intent  of  this  is  faithfully  adhered 
to. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  and  I  really  do  thank  him  for 
helping  us  to  get  over  this  hurdle. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
committee  I  offered  an  amendment 
and  then  withdrew  It  with  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  worked  out.  I  am  glad 
that  we  are  making  some  progress,  and 
may  have  made  sufficient  progress. 

However,  there  are  some  aspects  of 
this  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  real- 
ize. You  are  changing  the  raising  of 
the  debt  ceiling  to  a  three-fifths  vote. 
It  means  that  from  now  on.  since  this 
Is  all  debt  celling  as  you  would  have  it, 
in  the  future  after  the  present  debt 
celling  would  nm  you  would  not  have 
debt  If  there  was  not  an  excess  of  out- 
lays over  receipts. 

So  what  It  in  effect  says  is  that  after 
a  certain  period  of  time  all  future  rais- 
ing of  the  debt  ceiling  will  have  to  be 
done  by  a  three-fifths  vote.  And  I  am 
not  sure  that  is  a  bad  requirement. 
But  I  think  you  had  better  realize 
that. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  Is  the  lan- 
guage of  section  1  that  this  Is  added  to 
requires  only  the  action  of  three-fifths 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  does 
not  Involve  the  presentment  to  the 
President.  It  eliminates  the  President 
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from  the  debt  ceiling  process,  and  of 
the  raising  of  the  debt  celling. 

I  really  think  we  ought  to  have  the 
President  involved  in  raising  of  the 
debt  ceiling.  I  really  think  if  you  are 
going  to  have  an  unbalanced  budget 
that  the  President  ought  to  be  in- 
volved in  that.  But  according  to  the 
colloquy  that  we  had  yesterday,  there 
is  no  question  now  that  the  present- 
ment to  the  President  under  section  1 
is  eliminated. 

I  think  we  are  adopting  language 
from  section  8  of  the  Constitution,  ar- 
ticle I.  which  talks  about  the  credit  of 
the  United  States.  And  I  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  thorougly  re- 
search and  go  Into  this.  I  hope  that 
there  is  no  ambiguity  on  this  as  to  the 
general  obligation  of  the  United  States 
as  opposed  to  revenue  bonds. 

Many  States  have  Interpreted  their 
constitutions  in  a  manner  that  reve- 
nue bonds  do  not  involve  the  general 
obligation  or  the  general  credit  of  the 
State.  I  have  not  studied  this.  And  I 
will  do  it.  But  I  think  this  needs  to  be 
studied,  and  during  this  period  of 
time,  I  would  suggest  staff  and  others 
work  on  this  to  be  sure  that  the  word 
"borrowing"  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  Stetes  is  sufficiently  broad  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  borrowing— not 
Just  revenue  sharing,  not  general  obli- 
gation but  all  aspects  of  it. 

I  think  that  ought  to  be  carefully 
looked  into.  I  am  a  little  bit  worried 
from  the  language  that  was  in  the 
former  Armstrong  amendment  in  that 
there  you  made  the  public  debt  perma- 
nent. And  you  had  a  base  to  start 
from. 

That  language  is  not  in  it.  And  this 
language  has  Just  come  about  now  in 
the  last  hour  or  two.  and  we  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  resesuxh  it  and 
study  it.  But  before,  there  was  a  pur- 
pose in  making  the  public  debt  perma- 
nent and  tying  therefore  the  raising  of 
the  public  debt  by  the  three-fifths 
vote  that  was  required  tying  it  to  that 
permanency  of  the  public  debt. 

Again,  it  may  not  be  any  problem  on 
this  but  I  do  think  that  these  matters 
need  to  be  looked  into.  But  there  are 
some  substantial  changes  that  wiU 
occur.  You  will  eventually  have  the 
situation  of  where  you  reach  a  debt 
limit,  and  after  you  reach  the  debt 
limit  you  will  not  have  any  Increase  in 
debt  under  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment like  this  unless  outlays  are  in 
excess  of  receipts. 

Prom  then  on  it  would  mean  that 
the  raising  of  the  debt  ceiling  would 
have  to  be  done  by  a  three-fifths  vote 
of  the  whole  Members,  of  the  whole 
Membership  of  each  House  which 
means  61  votes  here,  and  I  have  not 
"  figured  out  what  the  three-fifths  or  60 
percent  of  the  whole  Membership  of 
the  House  would  be. 

It  also  in  accordance  with  the  collo- 
quy and  the  language  here  eliminates 
the  President  from  the  debt  ceiling 


process.  And  you  do  not  have  repre- 
sentation. I  merely  point  these  out  to 
say  that  maybe  in  the  meantime  we 
ought  to  be  carefully  considering  this. 
When  we  come  back  It  may  well  be 
that  technical  amendments  should  be 
made  relative  to  that  matter. 

So  I  at  this  time  intend  to  support 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  intend  to 
call  for  any  rollcall  vote  since  the 
managers  of  the  bill  want  to  accept  it. 
and  since  I  am  in  general  agreement 
with  it. 

But  I  do  raise  some  concerns  which  I 
hope  will  be  thoroughly  studied  in  the 
Interim  between  now  and  the  time 
that  we  finally  vote  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225.  the  constitutional 
amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  Join  in  thanking  my  colleague  from 
Utah  for  working  so  hard  on  this 
amendment  and  also  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  who  first  ex- 
pressed the  very  serious  concerns  that 
we  make  certain  that  if  we  pass  a 
budget-balancing  amendment,  that  we 
will  really  get  the  job  done.  Many  of 
us  have  had  the  experience  of  seeing 
the  budget-balanced  on  paper  year  in 
and  year  out.  We  come  up  with  esti- 
mates that  indicate  what  our  Income  is 
going  to  be,  and,  of  course,  we  overesti- 
mate that  always. 

We  come  up  with  estimates  of  what 
our  outlays  will  be  and  we  always  tend 
to  underestimate  the  amount  of  out- 
lays. So  we  have  had  balanced  budgets 
on  paper  at  the  beginning  of  many 
years  around  here  only  to  find  out 
that  by  the  time  the  year  ends  we  are 
many  bUlions  of  dollars  in  the  red. 

Many  of  us  want  to  make  sure  we 
send  to  the  people  for  ratification  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution that  is  really  an  effective 
one,  that  we  make  certain  that  we  bal- 
ance the  actual  outlays  of  this  Gov- 
ernment with  the  actual  income  of 
this  Government. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  assures 
that  this  provision  will  be  effective  in 
that  regard. 

The  adoption  of  this  particular  pro- 
vision will  assure  that  we  cannot  in- 
crease the  debt  of  the  United  States 
without  an  action  by  a  supermajority. 
and  that  means  that  we  will  have  to 
balance  the  actual  income  and  outlays 
of  this  Government  on  an  annual 
basis.  That  is  exactly  what  we  should 
be  striving  to  do. 

I  want  to  commend  all  of  those  who 
had  a  part  in  making  certain  that 
when  we  present  this  amendment  to 
the  people  it  will  not  be  a  mere  slogan 
but  it  will  be  effective  in  doing  exactly 
what  it  purports  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Utah  a  question  in  regard  to  it. 


There  has  been  an  issue  raised  or  a 
question  raised  in  regard  to  agricultur- 
al programs.  We,  of  course,  have  many 
agricultural  programs  which  involve 
the  granting  of  loans  to  farmers  on  an 
individual  basis.  We  have  programs 
that  operate  through  the  CCC.  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  on  a 
revolving  fimd  basis.  So  there  is,  of 
course,  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
creditor  loans  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  operation  of 
these  agricultural  programs.  But  on  a 
fiscal  year  basis,  the  operation  of  this 
particular  program  has  never  been 
deemed  by  itself  to  constitute  an  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  limit  or  the 
total  borrowing  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  from  Utah 
if  I  am  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
kind  of  agricultural  programs  that  I 
have  described  would  not  be  con- 
strained by  the  language  of  this 
amendment,  that  this  amendment,  in- 
stead, is  dealing  with  the  total  borrow- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Grovemment  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis  to  assure  that  we  are  not 
adding  to  the  national  debt  at  the  end 
of  a  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  Senator  raises  a  very  good 
point.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the 
intent  of  this  amendment  is  only  with 
regard  to  financing,  borrowing  to  fi- 
nance the  deficit.  It  would  not  affect 
the  other  matters  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  concerned  about, 
the  CCC  or  the  other  agricultural 
matters  that  he  is  concerned  alx)ut. 

Mr.  BOREN.  As  I  understand.  B4r. 
President,  it  merely  says  that  the  bor- 
rowing on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  authorized,  any 
additions  to  the  borrowing  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  SUtes.  without  a 
special  vote.  That  is  the  reason  we 
added  the  words  "to  finance  excessive 
outlays  over  receipts  for  any  fiscal 
year."  Is  that  correct,  that  it  Is  our 
intent  that  it  not  apply  to  the  agricul- 
tural programs? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Utah.  Again.  I  com- 
mend him  and  my  colleague  from  Col- 
orado for  their  actions.  I  hope  that  if 
we  pass  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  balance  the  budget,  that  it 
will  get  the  job  done.  I  know  that 
people  in  the  future  will  realize  the 
debt  of  gratitude  that  they  owe  him 
and  others  who  have  participated  in 
this  process. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  rise  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
this  Senator  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  particularly  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  He  has  been  very 


consistent  in  his  beliefs.  We  worked  3 
years  ago  on  this  particular  financing 
issue  and  the  three-fifths  vote.  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  credit  goes  to  him  for 
being  willing  first  to  negotiate  on  it 
but  credit  goes  to  him  for  being  willing 
first  to  negotiate  on  it  but  without 
giving  up  his  imderlsring  principle, 
that  is,  to  raise  the  national  debt  you 
have  to  have  a  three-fifths  vote.  It  is 
right  on  target  and  is  what  this  coun- 
try needs.  It  has  made  a  very  definite 
Improvement  in  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  well  received  in 
this  body  and  hopefully  in  the  House 
and  when  it  is  referred  to  the  people 
for  ratification. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah 
for  being,  as  usual,  willing  to  work  out 
something  that  we  did  try  to  do  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  without  Jeopard- 
izing the  simplicity  that  we  tried  to 
maintain  in  this  bill  and  also  incorpo- 
rating a  good,  solid  financial  idea. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  address  two  or  three  questions  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  or  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

I  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions 
pursuant  to  the  questions  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  about 
farm  programs. 

For  example,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  two  loan  programs,  a 
direct  loan  program  and  a  guaranteed 
loan  program.  We  score  the  direct  loan 
program  as  an  outlay;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  applies  only  with 
regard  to  borrowing. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  language  of  this 
amendment  applies  to  each  fiscal  year. 
It  applies  to  financing  excess  of  out- 
lays over  receipts.  In  other  words,  it 
applies  to  finance  borrowing  to  raise 
the  debt  limit,  if  that  is  the  only  way 
it  has  to  be.  But  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  programs  the  Senator  is  con- 
cerned about.  I  think  we  made  that 
clear  in  our  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
explain  to  us  why  that  is  the  case?  I 
have  read  the  amendment.  Why  Is  it 
the  case  that  on  certain  programs, 
loans  would  be  made  without  any  limi- 
tation or  restriction,  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  this  provision? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  language  in  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  clarify  that 
this  amendment  does  not  extend  bor- 
rowing within  or  during  a  fiscal  year 
as  long  as  no  borrowing  is  necessary  at 
year's  end  to  reconcile  outlays  with  re- 
ceipts. In  other  words,  it  permits  bor- 
rowing by  the  farm  programs  within 


or  during  any  particular  year.  That 
language  makes  that  very  clear. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  CCC  be 
covered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  will  not  be  covered. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Not  at  all? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Not  at  all.  It  would  not 
be  covered. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  How  about  student 
loan  programs? 

Mr.  HATCH  That  would  be  the 
same  principle. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  student  loan 
programs  would  not  be  covered? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  So  If  a  program 
can  be  set  up  on  that  basis,  whatever 
the  program  may  be.  it  would  not  be 
covered  by  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  So  long  as  it  is  within 
that  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  So  that  in  any  in- 
stance that  we  might  want  the  pro- 
gram not  to  be  subjected  to  this,  it 
could  be  set  up  with  factors  compara- 
ble either  to  the  agricultural  loans  or 
the  student  loans,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct.  You 
have  to  say  that  this  amendment  has 
to  be  read  in  the  context  of  the  whole 
constitutional  amendment.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225.  It  does  not 
forbid  all  borrowing  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  only  requires  a  supermajority 
for  borrowing  in  any  fiscal  year  re- 
quired to  fund  in  that  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  amend- 
ment go  to  Government  borrowing  or 
borrowing  by  others  on  the  guarantee 
of  Government? 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  goes  to  Government 
borrowing  to  finance. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Borrowing  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  does  that 
apply  simply  to  direct  Government 
borrowing  or  any  instance  in  which 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  may  be 
available  as  a  guarantee? 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  does  say  it  shall  au- 
thorize the  Government  to  borrow. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  But  what  is  the 
answer  to  the  question?  As  to  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "borrowing  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States"— does 
that  extend  only  to  direct  Govern- 
ment borrowing,  or  does  It  encompass 
instances  in  which  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  or  used  as  a 
guarantee  for  borrowers? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  would  cover  both. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  walk  through  a  couple  of  exam- 
ples, if  I  may.  Right  now,  we  finance 
the  deficit  in  a  number  of  ways.  One 
way,  of  course,  Is  that  we  Just  print 
money.  The  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  Mr.  Volcker,  Just  prints 
a  certain  amount  of  money. 

Another  way  we  finance  the  deficit, 
of  course,  is  through  borrowing.  We 
issue  Government  bonds  and  Treasury 
bills  and  so  on.  That  is  borrowing— I 
think  the  Senator  and  I  would  both 
agree  there  is  absolutely  no  question 


that  that  is  borrowing  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Now.  the  Senator's 
amendment  obviously  would  say  that 
under  the  terms  of  this  amendment, 
the  Treasury  may  not  go  out  and  Just 
borrow  money  nor  may  Congress  au- 
thorize borrowing.  I  assume  the 
amendment  says,  in  effect,  that  Con- 
gress may  not  authorize  borrowing  to 
pay  for  outlays  in  excess  of  receipts 
without  a  three-flftlis  vote.  Is  that  a 
fair  statement? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct.  We 
cannot  finance  deficit 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  agree  on  that. 
As  far  as  I  know,  they  cannot  do  that 
now  without  at  least  a  majority  vote 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  second  ques- 
tion is  the  more  relevant  one  because, 
right  now,  farmers  all  over  America 
are  going  down  to  the  banks  and  bor- 
rowing money  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  guaranteeing  those 
losms.  The  reason  they  are  borrowing 
that  money  and  the  reason  the  banks 
are  letting  them  have  the  money  is 
that  they  are  putting  up  the  credit  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  see  any 
other  interpretation  that  can  be  put 
on  it:  "Nor  shall  borrowing  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  be  author- 
ized." 

Certainly,  a  student  who  is  getting  a 
guaranteed  student  loan,  a  farmer  who 
is  getting  a  guaranteed  farm  loan,  a 
small  businessman  who  Is  getting  a 
guaranteed  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loan— nobody  will  lend  any  one 
of  those  people  10  cents  except  under 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  UJ3. 
Government.  Why  does  the  Senator's 
amendment  not  apply  to  those? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  make  It  clear, 
Mr.  President,  we  are  not  covering 
loan  guarantees  unless  they  produce 
net  debt.    

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Well,  the  Senator  is 
not  talking  about  the  language  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  are  not  talking 
about  loan  guarantees  unless  they 
produce  a  net  debt.  If  they  do.  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  a  three-fifths 
vote  to  increase  the.net  debt.  Under 
the  Constitution  right  now,  loan  guar- 
antees do  not 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  the  Senator  is. 
regarding  Farmers  Home  Loan  and  all 
these  other  loans,  saying  they  will  re- 
quire a  three-fifths  vote. 

Mr.  DtCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield —    

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
jrleld  to  anybody  who  can  explain  this. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  I  do  not  know  if  I 
can  explain  It  to  the  Senator's  satis- 
faction, but  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  if 
you  have  a  student  loan  or  a  Farmers 
Home  Loan,  you  do  not  have  a  debt. 
You  have  guaranteed  the  loan. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Let  me  finish,  Mr. 
President. 

Let  us  say  there  is  a  default  on  the 
loan  and  the  banker  now  wants  to  col- 
lect. He  is  entitled  to  go  to  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Loan  Bank  or  the  CCC  or 
the  Student  Loan  Program  and 
present  it  for  a  payment.  The  Treas- 
ury pays  that.  If  there  is  no  money  in 
the  Treasury  because  there  are  not 
enough  receipts,  then  there  Is  a  debt 
that  has  to  be  financed.  That  debt,  if 
you  trace  it  all  the  way  back  to  the 
Senator's  hypothetical,  is  going  to 
take  three-fifths  vote  to  finance. 

But  to  guarantee  the  debt  in  the 
first  place,  in  the  first  instance,  will 
not  require  any  such  vote.  If  a  default 
is  there  and  there  is  no  money  to  pay 
it  and  you  have  gone  to  the  market, 
that  is  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  understand 
that  answer,  I  must  confess. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  ex- 
plain it  to  the  Senator.  In  the  case  of 
the  instance  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  raises,  the  in- 
dividuals are  borrowing  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  absolutely  correct:  If  they 
default  after  having  borrowed  on  that 
guarantee— they  are  not  borrowing  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States;  they 
are  borrowing  on  the  guarantee  of  the 
United  States.  If  they  default,  that  be- 
comes money  that  the  United  States 
owes.  At  that  point,  that  would  in- 
crease the  net  debt.  If  it  increases  the 
net  debt  beyond  the  receipts,  then  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  a  three- 
fifths  vote.  But  only  then. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  telling  me  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress can  pass  a  law  which  allows 
these  different  categories  of  groups 
such  as  small  business  people,  stu- 
dents, farmers— he  is  telling  me  that 
we  can  pass  a  bill  by  a  simple  majority 
vote  here  that  will  enable  them  to  go 
down  to  the  bank  and  borrow  money 
on  the  guarantee,  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States,  and  he  is 
telling  me  that  if  they  default  and  we 
have  to  pay  that  off,  that  is  going  to 
require  a  three-fifths  vote  of  this 
body? 

Mr.  HATCH.  No,  Mr.  President, 
Farmers  Home  loans,  CCC  loans,  guar- 
anteed student  loans  are  not  covered 
by  this  at  all  because  they  are  bor- 
rowed on  the  guarantee  of  the  United 
States.  But  If  they  default  and  they 
contribute  to  the  overall  public  debt 
under  the  budget  of  our  country,  then 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  three- 
fifths  vote. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  On  those  particular  de- 
faults. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
from  UUh  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
benator  from  Utah  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
clarify  this  as  I  understand  it.  Let  me 
remind  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  we  have  a  statuto- 
ry debt  limit.  That  debt  limit,  the  last 
I  looked,  was  $2.3  trillion.  We  have  an 
outstanding  contingency  liability  on 
loan  guarantees,  on  commitments  to 
Federal  retirement,  and  Social  Securi- 
ty, many  times  that  amount.  But  they 
do  not  represent  the  debt  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

As  I  understand  the  answer  that  has 
been  given  in  relation  to  this  amend- 
ment, it  Is  simple  and  straightforward: 
No.  1,  this  amendment  does  not 
affect  debt  transactions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment within  the  fiscal  year  so  long 
as  the  debt  ceiling  for  that  fiscal  year 
is  not  increased.  ' 

No.  2,  it  does  not  affect  the  guaran- 
teed lending  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  the  Government's  debt  trans- 
actions as  long  as  it  does  not  entail  a 
claim  against  the  Federal  Government 
where  the  Federal  Government  must 
incur  a  deficit  or  must  inciu-  debt. 
That  is  the  amendment  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  WIU  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  As  I  understand 
the  presentation  that  was  made  on 
this  amendment,  an  argument  for  it 
was  that  it  would  embrace  the  consti- 
tutional language  to  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  was  not  here  when  that  ar- 
gument was  made. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Well,  that  was  an 
arg\iment  advanced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Armstrong],  that  the  language  con- 
tained here  tracked  the  constitutional 
language.  I  note  that  in  fact,  it  does  do 
that:  "to  borrow  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States." 

As  I  understand  it,  we  are  being  told 
that  when  the  Government  guaran- 
tees these  loans  that  are  made,  that  is 
not  embraced  within  this  language  of 
borrowing  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  will 

yield,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  SARBAJIES.  If  that  is  correct, 
where  is  the  power  coming  from  to 
make  those  guarantees?  What  consti- 
tutional language  provides  the  power 
to  make  the  guarantees  If  it  is  not  the 
constitutional  language  to  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States?  Either  the  guarantee  is  encom- 
passed within  the  language  or  the  Sen- 


ator must  show  me  other  constitution- 
al language  that  provides  the  guaran- 
tee authority. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yleld- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield,  but  let  me  respond  very  briefly. 

This  amendment  is  an  enforcing 
mechanism  on  the  requirement  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  It  says  that  if  we 
borrow  money  by  raising,  in  this  case, 
the  debt  ceiling  to  allow  the  borrowing 
of  money  by  the  Federal  Government, 
it  will  require  a  three-fifths  vote. 

The  guaranteeing  of  credit  involves 
borrowing  money  only  if  the  loans  are 
not  paid,  and  the  contingency  liability 
falls  back  on  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  in  just  a  moment.  But  In  terms  of 
the  guaranteed  student  loan,  if  that 
guaranteed  student  loan  were  within  a 
balanced  budget,  then  that  loan  can 
operate.  If  default  results  beyond  the 
limits  set  out,  and  requires  the  Federal 
Government  to  incur  debt,  and  we 
were  in  a  situation  where  the  net  debt 
had  to  be  increased,  it  would  take  a 
three-fifths  vote. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Let  me  just  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  I  under- 
stand what  the  point  is,  I  think,  but  I 
think  there  is  one  missed  interpreta- 
tion here.  Today— and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  raised  it— when  you 
have  these  guaranteed  loans,  whether 
they  are  in  the  agriculture  area  or  stu- 
dent loans,  that  does  not  go  as  part  of 
the  public  debt.  And  we  do  not  have  to 
have  a  vote. 

Mr.  BUMPERS,  Walt  a  minute. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  And  that  does  not 
have  to  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield,  this  does  not  say  the  public  debt. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  It  says  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SARBANES  [continuing].  Left 
open  the  circle.  Where  the  circle  Is  left 
open  Is  the  assertion  that  has  been 
made  to  us  by  the  manager  of  the  bill 
in  response  to  questions  that  this  lan- 
guage does  not  cover  farm  loans  or 
student  loans. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Guarantees. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Where  is  the  au- 
thority for  the  guarantee  coming  from 
if  it  is  not  coming  from  the  language 
"borrowing  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States?"  You  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.         

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  ask  a  simple 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 


Whose  credit  is  being  used  when 
that  farmer  goes  into  the  bank  to  get 
a  guaranteed  loan,  guaranteed  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  or  a  student  or  a 
small  businessman  that  is  going  In  to 
get  a  guaranteed  loan  guaranteed  by 
the  U.S.  Government?  Whose  credit  is 
being  used  to  get  that  money? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  knows  that  when  you  go  in 
and  you  borrow  money,  if  he  goes  in 
and  borrows  money,  the  Institution  is 
loaning  to  him.  Now,  If  I  guarantee  it, 
and  they  say  they  will  not  loan  it  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  unless  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  guarantees  it, 
that  is  a  second  transaction  to  insure 
it.  In  case  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
does  not  pay  it,  they  have  somebody 
who  will.  That  is  the  same  thing  with 
a  guaranteed  loan.  If  there  is  a  default 
first  by  the  Senator  who  borrowed  it. 
or  the  farmer,  or  the  student,  then 
you  come  to  the  person  who  guaran- 
teed It. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  At  that  point,  how 
many  votes  is  it  going  to  take?  Because 
that  was  not  contemplated.  And  when 
that  man  defaults  on  the  loan,  the 
U.S.  Government  is  going  to  have  to 
pay  it  off. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  That  is  right.  If 
that  happens  and  the  Government 
writes  the  check  to  pay  the  loan  off,  it 
comes  out  of  the  Treasury.  If  there  is 
no  money  in  the  Treasury,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  pointed  out,  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  that  off.  because  it 
is  more  than  what  the  receipts  are 
coming  in.  you  would  have  to  have  a 
three-fifths  vote. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  All  right.  Now,  a 
second  question.  How  many  banks  do 
you  know,  once  you  explain  that  Just 
the  way  the  Senator  explained  it  to 
me  just  now.  how  many  banks  do  you 
know  are  going  to  loan  somebody 
money  when  it  says  now,  wait  just  a 
minute  here,  Mr.  Jones.  I  am  looking 
at  this  amendment  that  the  Senate 
adopted  there  on  March  12  at  about 
7:30  in  the  evening  without  really 
thinking  much  about  it.  You  adopted 
this  amendment.  I  want  to  go  over  it 
with  you.  Now,  what  they  said  during 
the  debate  on  that  is  if  you  default  on 
this  thing,  it  may  require  a  three- 
fifths  vote  for  me  to  ever  get  my 
money.  What  if  the  Senate  is  respond- 
ing to  a  public  clamor  not  to  exceed  re- 
ceipts under  any  conditions?  How  am  I 
going  to  get  my  money? 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  As  I  just  explained 
to  the  Senator,  he  asked  how  many 
bankfr — 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  Senator  asked 
how  many  banks. 

Mr.  BCELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Just  as  many 
banks  arc  Involved  now.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Who  has  the 
floor? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor,  and 
he  yielded  for  a  question.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr,  President,  per- 
haps It  would  be  easiest  for  me  to  re- 
spond. 

Let  me  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  each  bank,  each  credi- 
tor every  day  faces  exactly  that  dilem- 
ma. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  A  three-fifths  vote? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  In  fact,  when  we  went 
a  week  without  raising  the  debt  cell- 
ing, the  contingency  liability  of  the 
Federal  guarantee  of  every  credit  ex- 
tended where  the  Government  was  a 
contingency  liability  holder  was  called 
into  question.  We  have  exactly  the 
same  situation  existing  today.  If  Con- 
gress had  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling  to 
pay  off  that  loan,  then  the  loan  would 
be  paid  only  if  Congress  voted  to  raise 
the  debt  ceiling.  All  that  this  would  re- 
quire is  that  there  be  a  three-fifths 
vote. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  seeking  recog- 
nition, too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  object.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  Senator  cannot  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  answered  a  question 
because  he  was  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
renew  my  request  to  find  out  whether 
the  Senator  from  Texas  will  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  for  a  question. 

ISx.  MELCHER.  From  Utah? 

Mr.  HATCH.  May  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana.  I 
want  to  make  a  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
will  take  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  sorry  this 
amendment  came  up. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 


The  Senator  from  Texas  can  only 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Now.  I  am  sorry  this  amendment 
came  up.  I  support  the  underlying 
amendment,  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  am  sorry  this  one  has  been  of- 
fered. And  I  am  asking  now,  since  it 
has  been  stated  incorrectly— or  maybe 
not  Incorrectly,  because  it  is  hard  to 
tell  from  these  answers  given— that 
this  does  not  affect  the  CCC  borrow- 
ing, might  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Texas  If  that  Is  correct,  if  that  is  his 
interpretation  of  this  language,  it  does 
not  affect  CCC  borrowing? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  It  affects  the  CCC 
borrowing  only  to  the  extent  that  It 
adds  to  the  deficit  and  therefore  en- 
tails an  increase  in  the  debt  limit  on 
the  debt  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  WeU,  there  may 
have  been  some  confusion  here  be- 
cause when  you  are  talking  about  loan 
guarantees  and  farm  loans,  a  crop  loan 
is  not  a  guaranteed  loan.  It  is  a  nonre- 
course loan.  And  whatever  billions  of 
dollars  it  adds  up  to  in  this  fiscaJ  year 
and  the  next  fiscal  year,  we  call  for 
that  loan  to  be  available. 

Mr.  HATCH.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
to  me?  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  his 
question. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  at  least  try  to 
answer  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  can  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  WeU.  If  I  may  try — 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yield  to  me  and  I  wUl 
ask  my  question  to  the  Senator,  but  I 
am  also  answering  him  In  the  process. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  a  somewhat  convoluted 
question. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
nice  thing  to  do. 

Let  me  just  say  this:  This  amend- 
ment does  not  cover  FHA.  CCC,  or 
other  loans  at  all.  If  those  loans  are 
defaulted,  the  default  becomes  an 
outlay.  Under  our  budget,  it  beomes 
an  outlay.  And  that  added  outlay  Is 
treated  as  aU  other  outlays  are  treated 
at  that  point. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  want  to  stop  my 
friend. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  just  finish. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  is  not  treated  the 
same.  It  is  treated  as  an  obligation 
against  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  budget  process. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  right.  That  is 
right.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  All  right. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  agree  with  that 

Mr.  MELCHER.  So  It  Is  different 
than  a  guaranteed  loan. 
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Mr.  HATCH.  There  Is  no  question 
about  it.  That  is  the  distinction  I  am 
drawing.       

Mr.  MELCHER.  OK. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Only  if  outlajrs  exeed 
receipts  will  we  have  a  deficit.  If  it  is 
treated  as  an  outlay,  which,  of  course, 
it  will  be  at  that  point  upon  default, 
then  only  if  outlays  exceed  receipts 
will  we  have  a  deficit.  Then  the  Treas- 
ury could  not  borrow  to  cover  the  defi- 
cit without  a  three-fifths  vote. 

Now,  this  amendment  only  affects 
borrowing  to  finance  deficits,  not  bor- 
rowing for  PHA  or  other  purposes. 

Now.  this  clause  defiiiing  the  pur- 
pose of  our  amendment  here  is  clear. 
Guaranteed  loans  are  not  Included  in 
the  amendment.  The  amendment  ad- 
dresses only  one  narrow  class  of  bor- 
rowing, and  that  is  borrowing  to  fi- 
nance a  deficit.  And  that  does  not 
arise  until  it  becomes  defaulted  or  be- 
comes in  the  form  of  an  outlay  so  that 
it  is  included  within  the  deficit.  Other 
borrowing  is  untouched  by  this 
amendment.  And  the  language  is  ex- 
plicit and  our  intent  is  explicit. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Well,  the  correct 
answer,  if  I  can  interpret  the  response 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  is  that  CCC 
borrowing  would  become  subject  to 
this  at  the  point  it  exeeds  the  planned 
outlay  for  that  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  HATCH.  No;  that  is  not  true. 
Only  if  the  CCC  borrowing  is  default- 
ed by  individual  defaulters.  Then  it  be- 
comes an  outlay  because  the  Federal 
Government  becomes  obligated  for  it 
at  that  point. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Let  us  review  it. 

CCC  borrowing  is  done  periodically, 
whenever  the  CCC  runs  out  of  funds. 
It  has  been  routine  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress  for  CCC  appropriations 
almost  automatically  to  be  reauthor- 
ized. We  passed  one  a  few  days  ago  for 
a  Uttle  over  $5  billion. 

I  think  the  correct  answer,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Utah,  is 
that  at  the  point  that  CCC  borrowing 
would  exceed  the  planned  outlay  for 
that  given  year— I  am  talking  about  re- 
plenishing the  fund,  appropriating 
dollars  to  CCC  whenever  they  need 
it— if  they  did  exceed  it,  the  budget  for 
that  year  would  put  the  budget  over, 
in  the  red,  and  then  it  would  require  a 
16  percent  loan. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct. 

The  amendment  says:  "Nor  shall 
borrowing  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  be  authorized  to  finance  any 
excess  of  outlays  over  receipts." 

We  are  specific  about  that.  What  we 
are  saying  here  is  that  the  amendment 
addresses  only  one.  narrow  class  of 
borrowing,  and  that  ts  borrowing  to  fi- 
nance the  actual  deficit.  It  does  not 
affect  these  other  programs,  because 
they  do  not  become  outlays  until  there 
is  a  default  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Senator  does 
have  the  floor? 


Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
to  take  the  chair,  so  let  me  make  my 
statement. 

I  have  delayed  coming  to  the  floor  to 
spesJc  on  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  this  point  because  I  was  con- 
cerned about  enforceability.  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  when  we  respond  to  a 
public  mandate  that  I  perceive  to  be 
very  real  and  very  strong,  and  when 
we  go  back  home  and  say  that  we 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  mandate  a  balanced  budget, 
something  all  the  American  people 
want  very  strongly,  that  in  fact  we 
have  done  that  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bind  Congress  and  to  close  a  loophole 
in  the  Constitution  that  Jefferson  rec- 
ognized when  he  said  that  a  mistake 
we  have  made  in  the  Constitution  is 
not  limiting  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  borrow  money.  This 
amendment  closes  that  loophole  very 
specifically. 

I  decided  to  come  forward  now  and 
endorse  the  amendment  very  strongly 
because  I  believe  that.  No.  1.  we  have 
closed  a  potential  loophole  in  terms  of 
off -budget  items  by  limiting  the  ability 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  incur 
debt  without  a  three-fifths  vote.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  an  effective  enforcement 
mechanism. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  said,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  on  these  bonds,  they  will  not 
seU. 

I  believe  that  we  have  now  a  clearcut 
amendment  which  is  workable  and  en- 
forceable and  does  what  we  claim  it 
will  do. 

Many  people  have  said.  "Well,  now 
that  we  have  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  amendment,  do  we  need  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution?"  I  believe  we  do.  Our 
bill  is  an  emergency  bill.  It  runs  for 
only  5  years,  and  at  the  end  of  5  years 
it  will  be  gone.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  that  biU  is  balance  the  budget. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  to 
keep  it  balanced. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  bill  is 
to  the  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  what  engagement  is 
to  marriage.  I  believe  we  have  an  op- 
portunity here  to  consumate  that  mar- 
riage. It  may  not  be  a  marriage  of  love, 
but  it  is  a  marriage  of  necessity. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
want  this  amendment.  I  strongly  sup- 
port it.  I  am  totally  satisfied  with  the 
amendment,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

Let  us  be  sure  that  when  we  adopt  a 
balanced  budget  to  the  Constitution  it 
is  in  fact  binding  on  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve the  net  result  will  be  a  stronger 
and  richer  America. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
52  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  balanced  budget 


constitutional    amendment,    there    is 
this  paragraph: 

Loans  for  which  the  Federal  Oovemment 
guarantees  In  whole  or  in  part  the  repay- 
ment of  principal  and/or  interest  impose  no 
funding  obligation  on  the  Treasury  unless 
and  until  such  loans  come  into  default  and 
the  Treasury  must  discharge  and  guarantee 
obligation.  Such  a  discharge  Is  Intended  to 
be  construed  as  an  outlay  In  the  fiscal  year 
of  discharge,  not  in  the  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  loan  was  guaranteed.  Such  a  dis- 
charge is  not  intended  to  be  construed  as  a 
repayment  of  debt  principal:  unlike  the  debt 
repayments  to  be  excl-Jded,  such  discharges 
do  not  involve  a  prior  receipt  by  the  Treas- 
ury of  borrowed  funds. 

That  language.  I  think,  would  have 
clearly  explained  this,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  that  has 
total  receipts  and  total  outlays.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  adoption  of  this  lan- 
guage of  "total"  has  meant  that  all 
outlays  and  all  receipts  are  now  cov- 
ered under  this.  I  think  that,  there- 
fore, this  thing  has  to  be  studied.  You 
had  a  report  that  was  studied.  You 
had  definitions,  a  lot  of  definitions,  in 
this  about  outlays. 

I  cannot  find  the  one  dealing  with 
CCC,  but  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MsLCHiat]  that  there  is 
in  this  a  particular  about  revolving 
funds. 

Maybe  it  still  could  be  covered,  but 
we  have  to  clarify  this  issue,  where 
you  have  the  managers  of  this  bill 
saying  they  are  not  going  to  take  any 
amendments  and  started  taking 
amendments;  and  without  really 
giving  a  lot  of  serious  thought  to  it,  we 
now  have  put  the  report  in  a  situation 
where  it  may  not  be  applicable.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  study  this  to 
see  its  effect  before  we  go  into  the 
final  adoption  of  this. 

I  think  that  a  week  off  is  a  good  idea 
to  do  some  careful  studying,  careful 
review  of  the  report  we  have,  in  order 
to  determine  what  the  language  may 
be  and  what  the  interpretation  may 
be.  I  believe  some  good  questions  have 
been  raised. 

What  I  was  saying  is  directed  toward 
the  word  "total."  It  is  not  directed 
toward  the  credit  obligation  amend- 
ment. In  the  Armstrong-Boren  amend- 
ment that  was  adopted  some  3  years 
ago,  the  credit  obligation  of  the 
United  States  was  not  involved,  and  it 
was  directed  merely  to  the  public  debt. 

I  have  raised  some  questions  about 
that  language.  The  language,  of 
course,  is  adopted  from  the  original 
Constitution,  in  section  8  of  article  I, 
which  gives  a  precedent.  In  looking, 
we  found  that  there  have  been  very 
few  cases  that  have  interpreted  that 
particular  clause  of  the  Constitution.  I 
do  not  think  it  sheds  much  light  on  it. 
and  I  raise  the  question  whether  you 
have  something  like  revenue  bonds  or 
credit  that  goes  toward  specific  trust 
funds  and  other  things  that  might  be 
involved  here. 


So  I  think  that  this  needs  to  be  care- 
fully studied. 

The  report  language  would  have 
really  answered  all  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised,  but  with  the 
amendments  that  have  been  now  ac- 
cepted, it  raises  a  serious  question 
about  them.  I  think  all  of  this  should 
be  carefully  studied  before  we  finally 
adopt  the  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  MELCHER  and  Mr.  SARBANES 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gramm).  The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  earlier,  I  am  sorry  that  this 
amendment  has  been  proposed  be- 
cause there  is  some  fear  in  my  heart 
that  it  might  be  accepted. 

I  listened  to  what  I  could  on  the 
radio  before  coming  over  here  on  how 
this  amendment  would  affect  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  I  did 
not  hear  anything  said  about  it. 

Then  when  I  walked  on  to  the  floor, 
we  were  talking  about  loan  guarantees 
and  somehow  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  got  mixed  up  with  loan 
guarantees. 

The  nonrecourse  lottns  that  CCC 
makes  on  crops  are  certainly  treated 
differently  and  budgetwise  than  loan 
guarantees  are. 

As  I  understand  the  answer  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
CCC.  it  is  intended,  would  only  be  re- 
stricted when  it  had  exceeded  its  loan- 
ing capability  and  was  necessary  for 
an  appropriation  to  be  made  to  over- 
come that. 

The  nature  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  fimding  is  such  that  we 
do  not  know  from  March  of  this  year 
until  August  of  this  year  exactly  how 
much  will  be  necessary.  We  will  not 
know  come  September  30  if  we  will 
have  to  appropriate  more  fimds  for 
CCC  before  we  adjourn  until  the  very 
end  of  a  period  Congress  is  going  to  be 
in  session  and  then,  if  it  appears  that 
we  may  need  to,  we  will  have  an  ap- 
propriation bill  out  of  the  House  ap- 
propriating funds  for  CCC. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
other  examples  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment functions.  There  may  be,  but 
I  will  speak  only  to  this  one.  A  super 
majority  is  60  percent  of  those  voting, 
three-fifths,  60  percent  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
My  fear  is  that,  given  the  nature  of 
Congress  appropriations  to  fund  CCC 
activities  which  come  up  periodically, 
perhaps  twice  a  year  some  years, 
maybe  three  times  a  year  occasionally, 
surely  once  in  a  year  at  least  for  the 
past  8  or  9  years,  at  least  once  a  year 
requiring  a  supermajority  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain. 

We  cannot  predict  what  the  needs 
are.  We  Just  have  to  meet  those  needs 
when  they  occur,  and  they  occur  at  a 
very  unlikely  time  and  a  very  untimely 


occasion  when  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  receive  60  percent  of  the 
entire  body  of  each  House  of  Congress. 

Now.  I  have  a  further  question  in  my 
mind  at  least,  of  whether  or  not  in  the 
language  itself,  or  in  the  very  detailed 
report,  this  matter  has  ever  been  seri- 
ously considered.  I  am  comfortable 
with  the  other  terms  in  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  requiring 
that  there  be  a  majority  of  the  entire 
House  and  the  entire  Senate  to  in- 
crease revenue.  I  am  not  uncomfort- 
able with  that.  It  is  a  little  bit  differ- 
ent than  what  we  have  now. 

I  am  not  uncomfortable  with  the 
section  1  as  it  stands  before  us  without 
this  amendment,  that  we  have  to 
agree  in  a  budgetary  process  that  we 
are  going  to  have  60  percent  vote,  60 
percent  of  the  whole  number  of  both 
Houses. 

But  I  am  very  uncomfortable  with 
this  amendment.  I  am  not  sure  how  it 
covers  even  the  term  "nonrecourse 
loan,"  how  that  is  counted,  whether 
CCC  can  be  examined  to  determine, 
since  it  is  a  revolving  fund,  that  It  is 
really  out  of  money  before  we  have  an 
appropriation. 

I  see  with  the  dire  circumstances  we 
have  been  in  with  agricultural  pro- 
grams that  funding  for  CCC  Is  much 
higher  than  we  would  like  and  that 
there  is  certainly  a  growing  attitude 
that  perhaps  we  are  appropriating  too 
much  for  these  agricultural  programs. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  being  the  case, 
I  find  it  difficult  in  my  own  mind  to 
think  that  come  an  emergency  we  are 
going  to  have  the  supermajority  to  get 
the  necessary  work  done. 

Yes,  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Utah. 

(Mr.  ARMSTRONG  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  maybe  I  can  shed  light  on  this. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  guaran- 
teed loans  are  not  included  in  this 
amendment.  The  amendment  address- 
es, as  I  said  before.  Just  one  narrow 
class  of  borrowing,  that  is  borrowing 
to  fixumce  the  deficit. 

So  CCC  loans,  FHA  loans,  other 
guaranteed  loans  are  not  part  of  this. 

We  make  it  clear  in  the  report  on 
this  issue.  Loans  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  guarantees  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  repayment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest impose  no  funding  obligations 
on  the  Treasury  unless  and  until  such 
loans  come  into  default  and  the  Treas- 
ury must  discharge  a  guarantee  obliga- 
tion. 

Such  discharge  Is  Intended  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  outlay  in  the  fiscal  year 
of  discharge,  not  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  loan  was  guaranteed.  Such 
a  discharge  is  not  Intended  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  repayment  of  debt  princi- 
pal. Unlike  the  debt  repayments  to  be 
Included,  such  discharges  do  not  in- 


volve a  prior  receipt  by  the  Treasury 
of  borrowed  funds. 

Furthermore.  this  amendment, 
should  it  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  really  does  not  become  ef- 
fective until  fiscal  year  1991  or  the 
second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  its 
ratification,  whichever  is  later. 

Assuming  that  is  the  rase  and  as- 
suming Gramm-Rudman  works  at  all. 
and  let  us  assume  it  becomes  effective 
in  fiscal  year  1991,  we  should  have  a 
balanced  budget  in  that  year.  Whether 
we  do  or  not,  it  Just  means  that  we 
have  to  look  at  the  whole  budget  and 
with  regard  to  all  appropriations  blUi 
we  have  to  make  priority  choices. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
those  priority  choices  will  be  made 
before  any  debt  ceiling  problem  comes 
into  mind,  even  if  the  Senator  was 
right  that  we  have  to  have  appropria- 
tions for  CCC  or  FHA  or  whatever  else 
it  may  be. 

The  fact  is  that  I  cannot  imagine 
this  body  not  funding  those  entitles  as 
a  priority  funding  preference  over 
some  of  the  other  things  that  we  con- 
tinually fund  that  are  not  priority  to 
those.  Even  if  we  do  not  do  that,  then 
there  are  lots  of  alternatives  under 
this  amendment  as  to  what  could  be 
done  even  assuming  that  there  are 
some  literal  outlays  as  a  result  of  ap- 
propriations bills  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  areas  the  Senator  is  concerned 
with,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
because  they  are  guarantees,  they  are 
not  outlays. 

Now  even  if  there  were,  then  we 
have  the  option  of  getting  three-fifths 
vote,  we  can  Increase  taxes  by  a  major- 
ity vote,  we  can  provide  for  sinking 
funds  to  take  care  of  these  matters. 
Frankly,  there  is  no  real  problem  with 
this  particular  issue. 

It  is  clear.  I  think  the  language  is 
clear.  I  think  this  is  an  important 
amendment  because  of  what  It  does.  It 
says  "Look,  the  games  are  over  on 
these  debt  celling  liftoffs  because  we 
Just  do  those  by  voice  votes  half  the 
time  anymore."  Frankly,  that  is  one  of 
the  big  problems  we  have. 

If  we  are  serious  about  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  to  have  the  language  in  it. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield?  I  have  to  clarify  one  ad- 
ditional pointj 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  The  Senator's  con- 
cern, as  I  understand  it,  is  that  if  you 
had  some  defaults  under  CCC  above 
the  level  you  are  holding  contingen- 
cies for.  that  under  this  amendment  to 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  you 
would  be  required  to  get  a  three-fifths 
vote.  I  understand  that  concern,  but 
let  me  assure  the  Senator  that  that 
concern  exists  with  or  without  this 
amendment.  This  is  because,  if  the 
contingency    fund    being    held    to 
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redeem  the  CCC  loans  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demand,  that  Is  going  to 
produce  a  deficit  and  that  is  going  to 
require  a  three-fifths  vote,  as  well. 

So  the  concern  that  the  Senator 
raises  is  not  a  concern  that  Is  produced 
by  this  amendment,  which  controls 
the  incurring  of  debt,  because  if  de- 
faults on  CCC  were  above  the  level 
that  we  were  carrying  in  the  budget, 
those  defaults  would  produce  a  deficit 
and  would  require  a  three-fifths  vote 
with  or  without  this  amendment.  And 
I  think  that  is  an  important  point  to 
clarify.         

Mr.  MEILCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  both  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  am 
going  to  restate  my  concerns. 

First  of  all.  we  are  not  dealing  with 
guaranteed  loans.  CCC  nonrecourse 
loans  on  crops  are  simply  not  guaran- 
teed loans.  They  are  a  little  bit  of  a 
different  breed,  maybe  you  would  like 
to  call  them  a  hybrid.  They  are  nonre- 
course loans. 

My  concerns  are  as  follows:  One  is 
that  in  accounting  procedures  there 
may  be  a  question  of  whether  CCC  ac- 
tually has  more  nonrecourse  loans  in 
its  portfolio  than  exceeds  its  borrow- 
ing authority.  Now,  that  is  one  point. 
That  c&n  happen.  I  suspect,  if  you  talk 
to  the  CCC  people  downtown,  they 
will  assure  you  that  it  has  happened 
occasionally,  perhaps  rarely,  and  per- 
haps in  very  insignificant  amounts. 

But,  nevertheless,  this  language 
would  cover  that  and  would  require 
this  supermajority  in  order  to  provide 
an  appropriation  if  it  would  exceed  ex- 
pected outlays  for  any  given  year,  that 
is,  the  expected  total  outlay  for  any 
given  year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  committee 
report  has  dealt  with  this  specific 
problem.  It  is  Just  the  repayment  of 
debt  principal,  receipts,  borrowing  out- 
lays, total  outlays,  guaranteed  loans, 
what  have  you.  They  simply  do  not 
cover  that. 

A  nonrecourse  loan  is  Just  the  option 
of  the  individual  farmer,  whether  he 
wants  to  redeem  and  claim  his  crop  or 
not.  It  is  not  really  a  default.  He  Just 
makes  that  decision.  And  what  the 
CCC  can  do  about  that  is  nothing 
after  the  crop  is  underground. 

Second,  the  way  the  crop  loans  are 
made  has  nothing  to  do  with  fiscal 
years.  They  happen  to  fall  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
com  loan  may  be  made  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fiscal  year,  whereas  a  wheat 
loan  may  have  been  made  toward  the 
tall  end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

I  am  not  trying  to  raise  questions 
that  cannot  be  answered  in  this 
debate.  What  I  am  trying  to  point  out 
is  that  we  have  not  really  addressed 
that,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  nor  has  it  adequately  been 
covered  in  this  discussion  we  have  had. 

The  nonrecourse  loan  is  a  different 
type  of  animal.  The  Commodity  Credit 


Corporation  itself  is  a  different  type 
of  Government  function.  If  there  are 
other  types  similar  to  it  In  the  U.S. 
Government,  I  do  not  know  of  them, 
but  there  may  be. 

I  am  very  regretful  that  the  amend- 
ment is  being  offered,  because  I  think 
it  raises  some  serious  questions.  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  is  either  with- 
drawn or  defeated. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Gramm  ).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  request  for  a  roUcall  vote  with 
regard  to  the  amendment.  I  suggest 
that  we  temporarily  lay  aside  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  so  that  we  can 
confer  with  the  majority  leader  as  to 
when  that  rollcall  will  take  place. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  temporari- 
ly lay  aside  that  amendment  to  give  us 
time  to  chat  with  the  majority  leader 
to  determine  when  that  rollcall  vote 
win  occur— either  tonight  or  tomor- 
row.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  loserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  can 
we  not  make  up  our  mind  either  to 
vote  now  or  vote  tomorrow? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  amend  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  Armstrong 
amendment  until  8:15,  whereupon  a 
rollcall  vote  will  take  place.  The  ma- 
jority leader  would  like  the  rollcall 
vote  this  evening. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
If  I  understand  what  the  Senator  is 
asking,  he  is  asking  that  we  wait 
around  imtil  8:15,  and  then  we  decide 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  want  to  put  this  off  until  tomor- 
row, we  can  ask  for  that  request  now. 

We  should  not  have  to  wait  around 
to  accommodate  people  who  are  out 
on  the  town,  which  is  OK  if  they  want 


to  go  out  on  the  town.  But  the  rest  of 
us  should  not  have  to  wait  around. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  there  are  Senators  who  have 
gone  home  who  felt  there  were  going 
to  be  no  further  rollcall  votes  this 
evening.  They  are  not  out  on  the 
town.  We  want  to  aillow  them  time  to 
come  back.  We  could  start  the  vote 
now,  and  have  a  lengthy  vote  to  allow 
them  time  to  come  in. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Surely. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Would  it  not 
be  advisable  at  this  point  to  get  imanl- 
mous  consent  with  respect  to.  A, 
having  this  vote  now,  and  going  for- 
ward with  it,  continuing  as  long  as  the 
Senator  from  Utah  or  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  wanted  to  do  it. 
then  setting  that  matter  aside  tempo- 
rarily—I will  wait  until  the  Senator 
can  listen. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  might  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
for  a  question  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  start 
over  since  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Utah  was  preoccupied. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  temper- 
rarlly  set  this  aside  in  order  that  we 
may  dispose  of  the  amendment  that 
was  defeated  yesterday,  and  I  know 
the  Senator  is  prepared  to  accept  it 
today,  and  immediately  thereafter  call 
up  this  amendment  for  a  vote  with  the 
understanding  that  we  will  carry  on 
the  vote  as  long  as  the  leadership  de- 
sires it  should  be  carried  on  but  mean- 
while those  of  us  who  are  here  could 
vote  on  it? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  that  is  a  rea- 
sonable request. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Just  a 
moment.  And  at  the  same  time  the 
Senator  offer  his  unanimous-consent 
request  so  that  we  might  dispose  of 
that  having  to  do  with  the  final  vote 
on  March  25? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  see  If  I  can  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  Armstrong 
amendment  so  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  can  bring  up  his 
amendment,  which  I  believe  will  be 
readily  accepted  here  on  the  floor,  and 
then  immediately  thereafter  have  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment to  extend  as  long  as  the  majority 
leader  desires:  and  then  immediately 
afterwards,  move  to  third  reading,  and 
then  agree  to  have  the  final  vote  up 
and   down   on   the   balanced   budget 


amendment,  as  amended,  on  Bfarch  25, 
of  this  month. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Without  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Without  further 
amendment,  and  at  4  o'clock  p  jn. 

Idr.  HEFLIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  we  will  go  to  third  reading  on 
that  language  in  there.  I  will  have  to 
object  to  that.  I  want  there  to  be  some 
study  to  be  done  to  correct  some  of 
the  errors  that  have  crept  into  this 
matter.  I  do  not  want  to  be  precluded 
from  having  some  technical  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  have  any  substantive 
amendments.  But  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  to  have  the  right  to  have  some 
corrective  amendments  if  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  passes.  But  I 
cannot  agree  to  go  to  third  reading 
and  preclude  us  from  having  the  right 
to  have  technical  amendments. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  so  amend  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  In- 
clude the  right  to  have  technical 
amendments,  but  not  substantive 
amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  terribly  important  now  to  identify 
what  constitutes  technical  amend- 
ments. That  may  be  subject  to  more 
misinterpretation  than  all  of  the  rest 
of  this. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  would  be  by  unani- 
mous consent.  That  is  how  technical 
amendments  are  accepted. 

Mr.  EVANS.  That  is  part  of  it;  as  a 
technical  amendment.  I  think  if  it  is 
indeed  a  technical  amendment,  it 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  If  that  is  the  case, 
I  have  no  objection.  Otherwise,  I  do 
have  an  objection. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would  have  to  object 
to  that.  I  would  like  to  keep  the  floor 
open  to  correct  the  thing  dealing  with 
the  Constitution,  and  as  a  result  of 
that  I  would  like  to  be  accommodating 
to  the  people  and  would  like  to  be 
agreeable  with  them.  But,  neverthe- 
less. I  think  I  have  to  have  the  right  to 
make  what  I  would  call  technical 
amendments. 

Mr.  EVANS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  yield  for  a  question,  and 
I  am  not  sure  who  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  EVANS.  As  the  Senator  put  it, 
the  Senator  would  reserve  the  right 
for  what  the  Senator  would  call  a 
technical  amendment:  that  is,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  call  a  tech- 
nical amendment,  and  would  he  de- 
scribe further  what  he  would  place  In 
that  category,  and  what  is  outside  that 
category? 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  have  raised  the 
debate  of  several  issues  pertaining  to 
them.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can 
have  a  comprehensive  list.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, there  are  quite  a  number. 

I  will  attempt  to  name  some  In 
regard  to  this  matter.  It  may  well  be 
that  it  will  be  technical  to  the  extent 
of  calling  for  some  definitions. 

We  now  have  new  terms  that  we  are 
using  which  are  contrary,  and  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  terms  that  were  in  the 
committee  report  language.  As  a  result 
of  this,  it  could  have  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  application  of  this 
constitutional  amendment. 

I  have  raised  some  issues  about  the 
language  In  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  the  lan- 
guage "credit"  of  the  United  States  in- 
cludes general  obligations,  whether  on 
the  other  hand  they  would  take  care 
of  obligations  of  debt  which  involve 
matters  of  specific  designation  of  cer- 
tain revenues  which  are  not  general 
obligations. 

There  have  been  In  the  States  a 
number  of  decisions  relative  to  general 
obligation  credit  obligations  that  are 
entirely  different  from  the  general  ob- 
ligations. I  think  some  of  these  need 
to  be  clarified. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  technical 
amendment  to  accomplish  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  could  well  be  to 
change  the  language  from  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  or  borrowing  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  to  the 
matter  of  limiting  It  to  the  public 
debt. 

Mr.  HATCH.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  moment? 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  accommodate  my 
colleagues  who  would  like  to  go  home. 

Let  me  Just  ask  this  much  in  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed accordingly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
temporarily  set  aside  the  Armstrong 
amendment  to  enable  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  to  send  his 
amendment  to  the  desk,  which  we  will 
accent,  which  we  will  dispose  of.  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  for  as  long  as 
the  majority  leader  would  like,  we 
could  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Arm- 
strong amendment.  Let  us  go  from 
there. 

Mr.  BYRD.  WUl  the  distinguished 
Senator  propound  the  request? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  temporarily  set  aside  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  until  the  Metz- 
enbaum  amendment  is  adopted  and 
then  Immediately  go  to  a  roUcall  vote 
on  the  Armstrong  amendment,  to 
extend  as  long  as  the  majority  leader 
desires,  to  accommodate  various  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  may  have  to 
come  from  some  distance. 

Then  when  that  is  over  we  will  pro- 
ceed and  try  to  resolve  this.  That  wlU 
be  to  accommodate  our  colleagues.  We 
will  try  to  resolve  whatever  we  can 


with  regard  to  third  reading  and  final 

disposition.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  only  want 
to  state  with  regard  to  the  Armstrong 
amendment  that  there  is  a  very  seri- 
ous question  that  cannot  be  adequate- 
ly addressed  by  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  in  the  debate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  myself  and  perhaps  of 
others,  that  it  would  not  be  very  work- 
able for  CCC,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  fumding  to  continue  in 
the  same  process  that  it  has. 

I  only  make  these  comments  at  this 
time  because  I  shall  not  object  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  But 
the  request  does  preclude  further 
debate  on  the  Armstrong  amendment 
and  I  make  those  comments.  I  hope 
the  Armstrong  amendment  is  defeated 
because  it  raises  questions  that  have 
not  been  totally  answered  as  of  yet 
and  would  probably  complicate  this 
constitutional  amendment,  and  might 
be  the  very  factor  where  it  would  not 
get  the  67  votes  that  are  needed  to  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  One  more  thing  in  the 
imanimous-consent  request.  I  want  to 
accommodate  in  that  request  both  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader 
with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  roll- 
call vote.  They  both  should  be  satis- 
fied with  regard  to  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  it  does 
preclude  further  debate  on  the  Arm- 
strong amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  does. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  what  I  believe  Senator  Mkl- 
CHXR's  understanding  was. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  would  proceed  to  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thought  Senator  Mel- 
CHER  said  he  thought  he  would  be  able 
to  debate  the  Armstrong  amendment 
pursuant  to  that  request. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Michigan,  but  I  understand  the 
unanimous-consent  request  would  pre- 
clude further  debate  on  the  Arm- 
strong amendment.  WhUe  I  am 
against  the  Armstrong  amendment,  I 
am  willing  to  accede  to  the  request. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, it  woiUd  not  preclude  further 
amendment  after  the  disposition  of 
the  Armstrong  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Would  the  Senator  be 
wiUing  to  amend  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  make  it  in  order  that 
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the  Armstrong  amendment  be  amend- 
able after  It  is  adopted.  If  It  is  adopt- 
ed? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  cannot  make  that 
part  of  the  request. 

Mr.  LEIVIN.  It  would  not  be  in  order 
to  amend  the  amendment  after  adop- 
tion unless  it  is  part  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  allow  us  to  do  so. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  amend  your 
request? 

VLt.  HATCH.  Yes;  I  so  amend  the 
unanimous-consent  request  in  the 
event  it  is  adopted. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Will  tht  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  yield.' 

Ux.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  To  accommodate  sev- 
eral of  us  who  would  like  to  go  early, 
and  there  might  t)e  others,  we  ought 
to  have  a  time  limit.  The  Senator  said 
as  long  as  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  want  the  rollcall  vote  to  last.  I 
would  like  to  be  back  here  and  partici- 
pate in  any  proceedings  at  a  certain 
time  and  would  like  to  eat  In  the 
meantime.  I  wonder  If  we  could  set  a 
definite  hour  as  being  a  minimum 
time.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  if 
you  are  going  to  have  to  bring  them  in 
from  all  over  the  city,  from  Potomac 
and  a  few  other  places,  you  might  well 
need  a  little  time  to  get  them  here, 
since,  as  I  understand  it,  they  were 
told  that  there  would  not  be  any  fur- 
ther votes.  I  would  think  a  minimum 
of  an  hour  would  be  required,  or  it 
might  have  to  be  longer  than  that. 

When  we  come  back.  If  we  proceed 
then.  I  would  want  to  be  here  at  that 
time.  Maybe  we  can  agree  on  a  certain 
time  when  we  start  voting  that  it 
would  take  at  least  an  hour.  Is  that 
agreeable? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Ii4r.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
particularly  like  the  idea  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  length  of  time 
resting  on  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  at  this  hour  of  the  evening.  I 
can  easily  perceive  of  our  being 
pressed  to  keep  the  vote  open  for  an- 
other 30  minutes,  another  45  minutes, 
another  hour.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  do  that.  I  have  no  objection  to  set- 
ting the  pending  amendment  aside 
temporarily. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Bfr.  BTRD.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Could  we  make  it 
not  beyond  8:40?  Would  that  be  satis- 
factory?^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
Senator  wants  to  have  a  vote  this 
evening  and  not  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  majority 
leader  is  here  now.  Perhaps  he  has  a 
comment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Triblc).  The  Senator  from  Utah  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  if  the  Senator 
wlU  yield 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  we  are  going  to  post- 
pone any  vote,  it  should  be  postponed 
untU  tomorrow.  A  good  many  Senators 
have  gone  with  the  understanding 
that  there  would  be  no  more  votes  this 
evening.  I  do  not  mean  that  with  re- 
spect to  committee  fimding  because  I 
do  not  think  they  were  told  or  had  any 
right  to  infer  that  there  would  be  no 
rollcall  votes  at  all.  But  on  this  matter 
here,  I  should  think,  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  agreeable,  it 
really  ought  to  go  over  until  tomor- 
row. 

There  are  some  who  are  waiting  pa- 
tiently here.  If  we  can  go  to  the  fund- 
ing for  the  committees,  that  could  be 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  As  relates  to  committee 
funding,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  that 
probably  would  not  come  up  tonight, 
and  I  allowed  my  staff  to  go  home.  I 
am  perfectly  ready  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  bring  it  up  tonight  and  vote 
on  it,  have  the  amendments  and  lay 
them  over  imtil  tomorrow.  I  am  here 
and  ready  to  do  whatever  pleases  my 
colleagues.  I  think  we  are  getting 
into— if  the  people  could  see  us  to- 
night rather  than  just  hear  us  tonight, 
they  would  understand  basically  some 
of  the  problems  that  occur  after 
dinner. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  anything  unusual  happens  after 
dinner  any  more  than  would  happen 
before  dinner.  I  have  no  problem  If  we 
could  go  ahead  and  close  off  other 
amendments— in  other  words,  agree 
that— I  think  one  other  amendment  is 
going  to  be  accepted.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct,  a 
Metzenbaum  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  must  say  when  I  indi- 
cated it  looked  pretty  good  for  to- 
night, there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  two  amendments  were  going 
to  be  accepted  and  we  were  going  to 
agree  on  a  passage  vote  on  March  25, 
we  would  go  to  the  funding  resolutions 
and  any  votes  would  be  put  over  until 
tomorrow.  That  is  when  I  thought  we 
would  be  finished  this  by  6:30.  Now  It 
is  8  o'clock.  I  know  Members  on  both 
sides  have  probably  assumed,  well,  it  Is 
8  o'clock  and  nothing  has  happened 
and  they  may  not  be  on  the  way  back. 

Could  we  agree  that  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  would  occur  at,  say.  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  GARN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  also 


remind  the  majority  leader  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  stayed  until  8 
o'clock  for  nothing. 

lUr.  DOLE.  I  take  issue  with  that. 
Mr.  President.  We  would  not  have  had 
any  vote  from  6  to  8  in  any  event  be- 
cause there  are  eight  Republicans  who 
could  not  be  here.  So  let  the  Record 
reflect  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
having  a  vote  between  6  and  8  because 
a  Member  on  this  side  requested  there 
not  be  any  votes  between  6  and  8.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  knows 
that  from  time  to  time  we  need  to  pro- 
tect our  colleagues. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest, 
if  we  are  going  to  delay  the  vote  until 
tomorrow,  that  an  amendment  to  this 
amendment  be  in  order  prior  to  the 
vote.  The  understanding  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]— I  do  not 
see  him  at  the  moment.  He  agreed  it 
would  be  in  order  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Armstrong  amendment,  in 
the  event  it  passed,  after  it  passed  in 
order  to  accommodate  a  vote  tonight. 
It  is  a  rather  unusual  procedure  but  If 
we  are  going  to  delay  the  vote  on  the 
Armstrong  amendment  until  tomor- 
row, I  would  like  the  right  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  that  tomorrow.  It 
would  be  with  regard  to  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  being 
protected  on  the  loan  guarantees  and 
the  nonrecourse  loans.  There  is  some 
concern  about  protecting  the  full  faith 
and  credit.  If  we  are  going  to  adopt 
the  Armstrong  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  offer  an  amendment  prior  to  its 
being  voted  on  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Could  the  Senator  offer 
it  now? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  could  send  it  to  the 
desk  now  so  everybody  could  see  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  I  do  not  want  to  do 
is  end  up  here  tomorrow  morning 

Mr.  LEVIN.  We  could  have  a  debate 
on  it.  20  minutes  evenly  divided  tomor- 
row morning  would  be  fine,  because 
this  issue  has  been  much  debated  to- 
night. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  another  amend- 
ment we  are  prepared  to  accept  this 
evening? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Senator  MrrzENBAUM's 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Could  we  agree  there  be 
no  other  amendments? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  No.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  agreed  there  be  no  other 
amendments.  I  want  to  reserve  the 
right  for  technical  amendments  that 
can  correct.  I  have  no  substantive 
amendment  whatsoever,  but  there  has 
been  certain  language  that  has  been 
tcJcen  out,  added,  that  changes  entire- 
ly the  definitions  that  were  contained 
in  the  committee  report.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  the  Constitution. 

I,  of  course,  reserve  the  right  as  the 
language  of  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment Just  came  out.  I  have  no  desire 
to  do  anything  other  than  technical. 
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but  that  is  my  duty.  Senator  Etans 
has  questions  about  what  is  technical, 
but  they  would  be  very  germane  to 
what  we  have  already  done  and  would 
be  there^ 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  willing  to  agree  that 
the  Parliamentarian  could  decide  what 
is  and  is  not  technical? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Well,  I  do  not  know  all 
the  problems.  Here  we  are 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  answer  is 
no,  I  guess. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  have  to  study  these 
things. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
going  to  do  all  this.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  to  leave  the  scene.  I  think  we 
can  notify  Members  and  they  could  be 
here  within  the  next  hour.  I  see  the 
makings  of  another  full  day  on  this 
matter,  which  I  thought  would  have 
been  resolved  by  6:30  tonight.  Had  we 
voted  passage  at  6:30  tonight,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  could  raise  techni- 
cal amendments— I  think  he  probably 
could  always  raise  technical  amend- 
ments. But  It  was  my  hope  we  could 
complete  action  on  this  tonight. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  How  were  we  going  to 
vote  by  6:30  when  the  leader  told  ev- 
erybody we  were  not  going  to  vote  be- 
tween 6  and  8?  How  were  we  going  to 
vote  at  6:30  if  some  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  were  told  there 
would  be  no  votes  between  6  and  8?  I 
do  not  think  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment Is  going  to  pass  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  was  the  understanding 
that  vote  would  come  on  March  25  at  2 
o'clock— 4  o'clock.  There  was  not  any 
effort  to  protect  people  on  this  side, 
but  there  was  not  any  need  not  to  pro- 
tect them  in  this  case  because  we  were 
not  going  to  vote  in  any  event.  Now  we 
have  people  who  want  to  amend  the 
amendment  and  maybe  people  who 
have  other  amendments.  What  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  managers  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Either  we  could 
go  ahead  now  or  carry  it  over  until  to- 
morrow with  one  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  On  this  one.  let  us 
carry  it  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  If  we 
are  going  to  delay  it  until  March  25, 
then  I  would  say  that  during  that 
period  of  time,  you  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  study  it,  to  reflect  on  it,  to  read 
the  case  law  on  issues  of  the  language 
to  see  what  has  been  interpreted. 
None  of  this  has  ever  been  studied 
before,  so  I  think  it  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity. If  we  go  on  and  vote  now,  then, 
of  course.  It  can  be  straightened  out  in 
conference  or  someplace  else.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  pass  it  over  until  the 
25th,  I  think  it  provides  an  opportuni- 
ty for  some  careful  study.  If  we  have 
careful  study,  I  just  want  to  reserve 


the  right  to  be  able  to  give  you  the 
fruits  of  the  careful  study. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  may  be  ripe  already.  In  any 
event,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  still  going 
to  be  in  conference.  The  Senate  is 
talldng  about  vote  tonight,  go  to  con- 
ference or  vote  the  26th.  We  still  end 
up  in  conference  where  we  obviously 
add  Just  technical  amendments. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  My  recoUection  is 
that  on  the  farm  bill.  I  think  it  was, 
we  had  this  problem  of  technical 
amendments  and  we  needed  to  pass 
the  bill.  If  my  recoUection  is  correct, 
we  decided  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  would  put  together  those  tech- 
nical amendments.  As  to  what  is  tech- 
nical, I  am  Just  trying  to  find  some  res- 
olution here  because  I  could  go  over, 
too,  for  technical  amendments. 

I  wonder  if  there  were  some  formula 
that  could  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  any  prob- 
lem with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
offering  technical  amendments.  I 
luiow  he  is  a  learned  Jurist  and  would 
only  do  it  in  complete  good  faith.  I 
would  think  anything  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  offer  would  be 
welcome.  I  think  on  the  general  princi- 
ple, we  would  want  it  technically  cor- 
rect, so  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Others  are  afraid  that  what  might 
be  technical  could  also  be  a  matter  of 
substance  and  that  they  have  not 
much  interest  in  it.  So  let  me  do  this. 
Let  us  first  agree  that  we  will  come  in 
tomorrow  morning  at  probably  an 
early  hour,  that  at  10  a.m.  there  be  a 
vote  on  the  Armstrong  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  like  to  lead  off 
with  an  amendment,  with  20  minutes 
equally  divided,  prior  to  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  being  voted  on. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Subject  to  an  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan,  an  amendment  to  the 
Armstrong  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Twenty  minutes  equally 
divided  t>ecause  we  have  debated  this 
issue  tonight  I  think. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Twenty  minutes  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  very  reluc- 
tant to  even  object  because  the  leader 
is  trying  to  get  us  out  of  this,  but  after 
a  day's  discussion,  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  contents  of  the  Levin  amendment 
and  it  is  not  clear  to  me  why  we  would 
want  to  qualify  one  amendment,  but 
not  other  amendments. 

Mr.  DxCONCINI.  He  could  offer  an 
amendment  now.  There  is  nothing 
prohibiting  him  from  doing  it. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  debate  tonight  was 
on  the  question  of  the  nonrecourse 


CCC  loans  and  the  student  loans,  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans.  This 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  they 
would  not  Indeed  be  covered  by  the 
Armstrong  amendment  because  I 
think  many  of  us  have  great  concerns 
that  we  might  not  pay  our  obligations, 
that  banks  therefore  might  not  make 
loans  to  students  and  that  CCC  loans 
would  be  in  some  doubt.  We  want  to 
clarify  that.  We  are  very  nervous 
about  the  langiiage  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  would  simply  make 
clear  that  tha^  amendment  does  not 
apply  the  way  some  of  the  sponsors 
said  \i  would  apply  to  those  loans. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Could  the  Senator  not 
offer  that  amendment  now? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Let  us  take  that 
amendment  up  now. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  can  offer  it  tonight.  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  need  a  roll- 
call tonight  or  not.  I  would  like  to  cir- 
culate it.  If  I  may  have  at  least  a  few 
minutes,  perhaps  5  or  10,  to  let  some 
of  the  people  who  have  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment see  if  it  meets  their  concerns.  So 
if  you  give  me  10  minutes  I  probably 
could  offer  it.  You  could  take  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  inconvenience  my  colleagues, 
but  I  think  I  must  say  if  we  do  not 
continue  this  evening  then  I  think  we 
are  looking  at  a  long  evening  tomor- 
row, on  Thursday.  So  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  temporari- 
ly set  aside  the  Armstrong  amendment 
so  the  Senator  from  Ohio  may  offer 
his  amendment,  which  we  can  agree 
to,  and  that  there  be  no  more  rollcall 
votes  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

AMZHSKXHT  HO.  ItCT 

Mr.  lifETZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  immediately  report  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mcr- 
DiBAnMl,  (or  himself.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  OoRX, 
Mr.  BoKZN,  and  Mr.  Binoamak,  propoiea  an 
amendment  numbered  1M7. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  InMrt  a  new  section  3  and  re- 
number luoceedlng  sections  accordingly: 
"Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the  President 
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Bhmll  trmnmUt  to  the  Congress  t  proposed 
budget  for  the  United  States  Oovemment 
for  that  fiscal  year  In  which  total  outlays 
are  not  greater  than  total  receipts.  The 
President  may  also  recommend  an  alterna- 
tive budget  in  which  total  outlays  exceed 
total  receipts,  which  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  need  for 
such  excess." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  Is  not  In  order. 

Those  Senators  engaged  in  conversa- 
tions are  asked  to  leave  the  Chamber. 
We  cannot  proceed  until  the  Senate  is 
in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recog- 
nized.     

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  good  news  for  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  Yesterday  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  rejected  by  a  vote  of  54 
to  44  the  amendment  that  I  now  find 
is  acceptable  and  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Exoif,  Senator  Oorx.  and  Senator 
BoRJER.  This  amendment  is  the  one 
that  was  offered  having  to  do  with  the 
President's  responsibility  to  send  to 
Congress  a  proposed  budget  in  which 
total  outlays  are  not  greater  than  total 
receipts,  and  it  also  provided  that  the 
President  had  the  right  to  send  an  al- 
ternative budget  in  which  total  out- 
lays exceed  total  receipts  with  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  need  for  such 
excess.  It  places  the  responsibility  on 
the  President  to  come  forward  with  a 
balanced  budget  and.  if  it  is  not  bal- 
anced, to  indicate  clearly  to  the  Con- 
gress why  it  is  not  balanced. 

Now,  yesterday  my  co'L  agues  in  the 
Senate  saw  fit  to  turn  Lhis  amendment 
down.  They  did  not  .Mnk  that  the 
President  should  be  caUed  upon  to 
send  us  such  a  balanced  budget.  But  lo 
and  behold.  24  hours  later,  there  is  a 
different  point  of  view. 

Now,  I  am  not  totally  unaware  of 
the  circumstances.  Somewhere  along 
the  line  it  was  learned  that  there  were 
certain  Members  of  this  body  who 
were  prepared  to  vote  against  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  without  this 
language  but  who  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  vote  for  it  if  the  language 
were  included.  And  so  suddenly  54 
Members  who  voted  against  it  yester- 
day are  now  switching  signals  and 
saying,  "Well,  if  that  is  the  way  we 
have  to  pick  up  one  or  more  votes, 
then  we  are  willing  to  call  the  Presi- 
dent Into  play." 

Now,  I  think  it  is  a  rather  unbeliev- 
able procedure  to  use  for  us  to  decide 
as  to  whether  the  President  should  or 
should  not  be  involved  in  this  budget- 
ary process  based  on  whether  or  not  it 
makes  it  possible  or  hopeful  to  pass 
the  constitutional  amendment,  but  I 
guess  that  is  part  of  the  legislative 
process  and  it  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  very  logical. 

Therefore,  I  am  told  that  this 
amendment  will  now  be  accepted.  I 
think  it  should  have  been  accepted  in 
the  first  Instance.  I  do  not  think  It 


makes  the  constitutional  amendment 
a  good  amendment.  I  do  not  think  it 
still  should  be  passed,  but  I  think  it 
makes  it  a  better  amendment  than 
what  it  would  be  without  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  most  logical  explanation  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio  of  the 
dramatic  turnaround  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Senate  on  this  matter  is  that  it  is 
Just  one  of  those  miracles  that  occur 
from  time  to  time  and  probably  not 
because  of  the  persuasive  talents  of 
either  the  Senator  from  Ohio  or  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  but  at  least  it 
has  happened  and  I  think  it  is  good. 
There  is  a  long  story  behind  what  hap- 
pened and  I  think  all  of  the  players 
know  what  that  story  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  soon 
move  to  a  vote  for  final  passage  of  his- 
toric legislation  to  require  a  balanced 
Federal  budget.  I  have  been  a  long- 
time proponent  of  such  an  amendment 
and  look  forward  to  finally  enacting 
this  constitutional  mandate  of  fiscal 
discipline. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  13,  the  balanced 
budget  and  spending  limitation  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  was  intro- 
duced on  the  first  day  of  the  99th 
Congress.  Certainly,  the  deficit  crisis  is 
the  most  important  issue  facing  this 
body.  While  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  not  magically  balance  the 
budget,  it  is  a  long-range  measure 
which  could  help  prevent  future  Con- 
gresses and  administrations  from  reen- 
acting  the  fiscal  and  economic  mis- 
takes of  the  past. 

I  cosponsored  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13  because  I  have  been  a  long- 
time fiscal  conservative  and  strongly 
believe  that  a  government,  like  a 
family  or  a  business  cannot  continue 
to  spend  more  than  it  has  without 
facii  g  financial  ruin.  As  introduced, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13  contained 
an  appropriate  balance  of  legislative 
and  executive  responsibility  in  balanc- 
ing the  Federal  budget. 

However,  the  proposed  amendment 
underwent  revision  in  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  The  proposal  which 
emerged  dropped  all  reference  to  the 
executive  branch. 

I  believe  that  it  is  crucial  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  exert  leadership  in 
the  effort  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  The  executive  branch  adminis- 
ters the  programs  and  policies  ap- 
proved by  Congress  sind  has  immediate 
accesss  to  the  information  necessary 
to  produce  a  balanced  budget. 

The  Metz-Exon-Gore  amendment 
simply  requires  the  President  to  rec- 
ommend a  budget  which  is  in  balance 
or  surplus,  or  explain  why  the  Con- 
gress should  adopt  a  budget  which 


contains  a  deficit.  This  amendment 
does  not  alter  any  other  provision  of 
the  balanced  budget  amendment.  In 
theory,  this  amendment  mirrors  the 
provision  in  the  Gramm-Rudman  law 
which  requires  the  President  to 
submit  budgets  which  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  targets. 

If  adopted.  Congress  will  maintain 
its  full  authority  over  the  Federal 
purse  strings  and  may  dispose  or  adopt 
the  President's  recommendations  as  it 
sees  fit.  This  amendment  would  only 
formalize  the  President's  leadership 
role  in  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  will  adoption 
of  this  amendment  improve  our 
chances  of  securing  sufficient  votes  to 
pass  the  balanced  budget  constitution- 
al amendment,  it  will  strengthen  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
and  help  insure  its  success. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  simply  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Ohio  and  my 
colleague  from  Nebraska  as  well  as 
Senator  Gore  from  Tennessee.  The 
three  of  them  really  have  done  a  yeo- 
man's job  here  and  we  are  pleased  to 
have  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
did  not  think  this  amendment  was  nec- 
essary but  some  of  the  Members  felt 
they  could  not  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment without  it,  and  with  a  slight 
change  in  the  amendment  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1667)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
record  reflect  I  always  did  think  the 
amendment  had  some  merit.  It  was 
only  overnight  that  it  occurred  to  me 
how  much  merit. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  assimied  that 
is  why  the  Senator  voted  against  it 
yesterday  and  for  it  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  I  am  a 
slow  learner. 

Mr.  METZENBAT7M.  I  understand. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  further  proceeding  under  the 
quorum  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  taking  this  matter  up  tomor- 
row morning.  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
meet  at  3  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  that  has  not  been  cleared  on 
this  side.  I  do  not  believe. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  hap- 
pened to  the  request?  Has  it  been 
withdrawn?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  retains 
the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  has  been 
withdrawn  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  my  colleagues  for  the  progress 
we  have  made  today  on  the  balanced 
budget  sjnendment.  I  am  advised,  up 
until  this  last  quorum  call,  that  there 
had  only  been  about  7  or  10  minutes 
devoted  to  quorum  calls  all  day.  That 
is  an  indication  that  maybe  the  elec- 
tronic media  will  bring  about  some  dis- 
cipline: either  that,  or  longer  speeches. 

But.  in  any  event,  we  are  about  to 
conclude  the  first  day  of  radio  cover- 
age since  the  Panama  Canal  debates. 
My  own  view  is  that  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful. We  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  We  have  had  some  votes.  We 
have  had  excellent  debates  on  both 
sides.  I  hope  that  we  could  complete 
action,  with  the  exception  of  final  pas- 
sage, on  Senate  Resolution  225  tomor- 
row morning. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  VLr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  considered  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  in  1982,  we  had  an 
annual  deficit  of  $128  billion  and  a  na- 
tional debt  of  «1,147  billion.  By  con- 
trast, we  now  have  an  estimated  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1986  of  $203  billion  and 
a  debt  of  $2,112  billion.  It  is  ironic  to 
note  that  if  we  were  able  to  pass  and 
implement  a  fiscal  year  1987  budget 
with  a  deficit  at  the  1982  level.  It 


would  be  heralded  as  one  of  the  great 
accomplishments  of  this  century.  The 
failure  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  pass  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  in  1982  has  directly  con- 
tributed to  the  enormous  growth  of 
our  national  debt  which  will  be  carried 
ahead  for  generations  to  come. 

I  strongly  support  this  effort  to  put 
into  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  a  re- 
quirement to  balance  the  Federal 
budget. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough,  howev- 
er, the  importance  to  look  toward  the 
spending  side  of  the  budget  as  opposed 
to  resorting  to  tax  increases.  Since 
1975,  receipts  have  averaged  18.6  per- 
cent of  GNP  while  spending  averaged 
22.4  percent.  Our  deficits  are  not 
caused  by  our  being  undertaxed  but 
rather  because  spending  has  risen  out 
of  control.  Revenues  increased  last 
year  by  over  10  percent  but  spending 
increased  by  over  11  percent. 

Occasionally,  I  analyze  Federal 
spending  for  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  based  upon  the  monthly  state- 
ment of  debt,  receipts  and  outlays 
published  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. This  is  particularly  relevant 
during  our  discussion  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment. 

For  the  month  ending  January  31, 
1986,  total  public  debt  outstanding  was 
$1,963  billion-that  is  $1.9  trillion. 
This  compares  to  $1,680  billion  for  the 
same  period  in  1984,  an  increase  of 
$283  billion  in  12  months.  For  the 
latest  census  data,  this  equals  $8,475 
per  person  and  $22,972  per  household. 
This  represents  a  16.8-percent  increase 
of  total  debt  over  last  year  and  a  413- 
percent  increase  over  1970. 

The  estimate  of  borrowing  from  the 
public  to  finance  the  Federal  debt  for 
the  year  is  $204  billion.  Total  capital 
available  in  U.S.  markets  is  $742  bil- 
lion of  which  Government  borrowing 
takes  a  27-percent  share.  At  the  cur- 
rent rate,  we  will  have  $2,064  billion  in 
total  public  debt  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  This  amount  is  especially 
staggering  when  compared  to  the  debt 
of  $383  billion  for  1970. 

For  the  month  of  January,  we 
amassed  $76.7  billion  in  receipts  and 
$82.8  billion  in  outlays,  leaving  a  defi- 
cit for  the  month  of  $6.5  billion.  Since 
we  started  this  fiscal  year  last  Octo- 
ber, the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  in  $253.9  billion  and  spent 
$336.8  billion.  At  this  rate  we  will  have 
accumulated  for  the  year  $777.1  billion 
in  receipts.  $975.3  billion  in  outlays, 
and  a  deficit  of  $202.8  biUion. 

These  comments  are  aimed  at  en- 
couraging my  colleagues  into  making 
the  tough  decisions  to  limit  Federal 
spending  in  order  to  bring  down  the 
deficit  when  we  consider  the  budget 
resolution,  authorizing  and  appropri- 
ating legislation.  For  this  reason  we 
must  provide  a  constitutional  change 
in  the  way  we  do  business:  44  States, 
Including   Oklahoma,   set   for   them- 


selves stringent  requirements  to  bal- 
ance their  budgets.  It  is  certainly  right 
for  the  U.S.  Government  to  do  the 
same.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  debating  this  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  one  reason  and 
one  reason  only— our  own  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility. Time  after  time  after 
time,  we  have  increased  Federal  spend- 
ing without  voting  new  taxes  to  pay 
for  this  spending.  As  a  result,  we  have 
annual  Federal  deficits  of  $200  billion 
and  a  national  debt  of  $2  trillion. 
Unless  drastic  steps  are  taken— includ- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget— our 
Nation's  economic  future  is  bleak. 

I  do  not  believe  the  threat  of  deficits 
on  our  economic  future  can  be  over- 
stated. As  I,  along  with  many  others, 
have  said  many  times  before— deficits 
sire  a  mortgage  on  our  economic 
future.  In  May  1983.  I  noted  on  the 
floor  that  the  national  debt  was  $1.2 
trillion,  or  about  $5,200  per  person. 
The  national  debt  is  now  nearly  $2 
trillion,  or  about  $8,500  per  person. 
That  represents  an  astonishing  in- 
crease of  nearly  67  percent  in  just  3 
years.  If  we  apportion  the  national 
debt  among  the  82  million  taxpayers 
in  the  country,  the  individual  share  of 
the  debt  is  roughly  $25,800.  Each  tax- 
payer will  pay  $1,800  this  year  for  in- 
terest alone.  That  is  more  than  the 
total  income  tax  bill  of  a  typical 
family  of  four  earning  $20,000  a  year. 
For  1985,  our  budget  outlays  are  esti- 
mated to  have  exceeded  our  receipts 
by  approximately  $222  biUion.  For 
1986.  the  deficit  Is  estimated  to  be 
roughly  $180  billion. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  approve 
deficits  of  this  magnitude,  the  amount 
of  our  Nation's  resources  that  go 
toward  paying  the  interest  on  the  debt 
will  Increase.  Fewer  resouires  will, 
therefore,  be  available  to  pay  for  edu- 
cation, welfare,  health  care,  and  de- 
fense. What  concerns  me  most  about 
the  deficit  Is  the  impact  it  will  have  on 
future  generations— our  children  and 
our  children's  children.  They  will  be 
the  ones  who  will  pay  for  our  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility—and  not  simply  in 
terms  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  with 
which  they  will  be  saddled.  They  will 
also  suffer  deprivation  because  of  an 
Inadequate  Federal  Investment  in 
those  things  that  are  future-oriented— 
education,  health  research,  and  the 
Nation's  infrastructure. 

As  chairman  of  the  international 
trade  subcommittee.  I  have  become 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  impact  of 
deficit  spending  on  our  foreign  trade 
imbalance.  Deficits  contribute  to  high 
interest  rates  and  an  overvalued 
dollar.  The  high  dollar,  in  turn,  penal- 
izes American  exports  in  international 
markets— while  cheap  foreign  imports 
flood  our  markets  at  home.  The  effect 
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on  American  industry  and  American 
workers  is  devastating.  Well  over  1 
million  trade-related  Jobs  have  been 
lost  to  our  economy  in  recent  years, 
with  import-sensitive  and  export-de- 
pendent indiistry  alike  suffering  the 
trade  symptoms  of  our  bloated  Federal 
budget.  In  my  State  of  Missouri,  facto- 
ries have  closed  and  farmers  face 
prices  depressed  by  our  decline  in  agri- 
cultural exports.  Mr.  President,  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  has  before  it  a 
myriad  of  bills  aimed  at  reducing  our 
trade  deficit;  yet,  the  effects  of  this 
legislation  will  be  negligible  unless  we 
can  reduce  simultaneously  our  Federal 
deficit.  While  part  of  the  blame  for 
our  trade  deficit  legitimately  rests 
with  our  trading  partners,  the  hands 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  are  not  clean.  Be- 
cause of  our  fiscal  irresponsibility,  we 
must  share  the  blame. 

I  believe  an  a-mendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  very  serious  step  that 
should  only  be  taken  sis  a  last  resort. 
However,  we  have  reached  the  end  of 
our  rope  as  far  as  the  deficit  goes.  If 
there  were  ever  Justification  for  such 
action,  this  is  surely  it.  This  amend- 
ment would  force  us  to  do  what  we 
seem  to  be  unable  to  do  of  our  own  vo- 
lition—make the  hard  spending  luid 
tax  decisions  needed  to  move  the 
budget  back  toward  balance. 

Mr.  SIMON.  What  principles  govern 
the  definition  of  "outlays"  and  "re- 
ceipts" and  "revenues?" 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  the  report  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  makes  clear,  out- 
lays and  receipts  are  defined  by  con- 
temporary budget  practice  as  defined 
by  the  "Glossary  of  Terms  Used  in  the 
Budget  Process." 

Use  of  the  word  "revenues"  in  sec- 
tion 2  is  governed  by  the  use  of  the 
term  in  article  1,  section  7,  as  I  clari- 
fied In  my  opening  address.  In  a  few 
words,  "revenue"  is  not  Intended  to 
imply  that  a  constitutional  majority  is 
necessary  to  increase  fees  on  Govern- 
ment services,  from  Government  pub- 
lications to  inland  waterways,  but 
clearly  applies  the  application  of  this 
section  to  increases  in  taxes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Are  the  foUowlng  re- 
ceipts or  outlays  under  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  235?  First,  what  about  bor- 
rowing from  IMF  or  any  other  source? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Neither.  Borrowing  is 
the  difference  between  outlays  and  re- 
ceipts and  is  not  included  in  either 
term.  As  your  question  implies,  this 
principle  applies  to  all  forms  of  bor- 
rowing. The  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment approved  by  the  Senate  in  1982 
specified  that  "receipts  Includes  all  re- 
ceipts *  *  *  except  those  derived  from 
borrowing."  This  principle,  however,  is 
80  evident  from  the  language  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  and  the 
intent  of  its  authors  that  this  explicit 
exclusion  of  borrowing  as  either  out- 
lays or  receipts  is  not  necessary. 


Mr.  SIMON.  Second,  what  about 
revenues  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Those  would  be  treated 
as  offsetting  receipts. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Third,  what  are  the 
moneys  received  from  sale  of  postage 
stamps? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Those  would  also  be 
treated  as  offsetting  receipts. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Fourth,  what  about 
user  fees  and  inspection  fees? 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  with  the  other 
items  mentioned  by  the  Senator,  they 
would  be  treated  as  offsetting  receipts. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Fifth,  and  what  about 
any  income  from  Government-owned 
land  or  property? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  income  would  be 
treated  as  offsetting  receipts. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Sixth,  what  about  reve- 
nues of  TVA  or  Bonneville  Power? 

Mr.  HATCH.  These  would  also  be 
offsetting  fees. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Seventh,  what  would 
the  role  of  capital  assets  be? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Capital  assets  would  be 
treated  as  outlays.  I  would  like  to  clar- 
ify further,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
the  capital  asset  could  not  be  depreci- 
ated over  its  lifetime  in  the  computa- 
tion of  outlays  and  receipts. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Eighth,  what  about 
capital  assets  that  produce  income? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Likewise,  they  would 
be  outlays  with  no  depreciation. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Ninth,  what  about 
Social  Security  trust  fund  revenues? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  interest  earnings 
of  Social  Security  trust  funds  would  be 
treated  as  offsetting  receipts.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
these  funds  are  earmarked  by  law  for 
one  purpose— namely,  to  support  the 
Social  Security  System.  It  merely 
means  that  this  interest  would  be 
counted  exclusively  for  budget  pur- 
poses—as a  receipt. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Tenth,  and  what  about 
the  retirement  of  the  national  debt? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Debt  retirement  is  nei- 
ther outlays  nor  receipts.  Debt  retire- 
ment is  the  difference  between  re- 
ceipts and  outlays  and  is  not  Included 
in  either  term.  Once  again,  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  adopted  in 
1982  specified  that  "outlays  shall  in- 
clude all  outlays  *  *  *  except  those  for 
the  repayment  of  debt  principal."  For 
the  same  reasons  as  with  borrowing, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  include 
an  axiomatic  proposition  in  this  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  May  a  reserve  fund  es- 
tablished by  a  surplus  in  prior  years  be 
used  to  offset  a  current  deficit? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Such  a  practice  would 
reduce  the  problems  of  implementing 
section  1  and  would  still  constrain  the 
development  of  a  cumulative  deficit 
over  a  period  of  years.  Withdrawals 
from  this  fund  should  be  treated  as 
current  receipts.  This  practice  would 
permit  the  balance  of  the  budget  over 
a  number  of  years,  rather  than  requir- 


ing a  balance  in  each  year,  as  long  as  a 
surplus  is  accumuated  first. 

One  of  the  ways  that  Congress 
might  elect  to  handle  an  imantlcipated 
downturn  in  receipts  near  the  end  of  a 
fiscal  year  or  to  fund  an  imexpected 
surge  in  outlays  perhaps  due  to  a  re- 
cession would  be  to  have  available  a 
contingency  fund.  Several  States,  in- 
cluding Michigan,  which  have  bal- 
anced budget  requirements,  have 
adopted  similar  contingency  or  "rainy 
day"  funds.  This  contingency  fund 
would  be  essentially  a  national  savings 
program.  In  any  given  fiscal  year.  Con- 
gress might  elect  to  take  some  of  its 
receipts  and  set  them  aside  as  a  con- 
tingency fimd.  In  that  year,  the 
amount  in  the  fund  would  l>e  listed  as 
both  a  receipt  and  an  outlay.  It  would 
be  an  outlay  because  it  would  be 
"paid"  into  an  account  to  collect  inter- 
est until  needed.  Then,  in  a  future 
year  when  it  is  needed  to  offset  a  re- 
ceipts shortfall  or  an  outlay  overrun, 
the  amount  brought  back  into  the 
Federal  budget  from  the  contingency 
fund  would  be  treated  as  a  receipt.  As 
a  receipt,  it  could  offset  other  outlays 
in  that  fiscal  year  of  need. 

A  contingency  fund  would  not  be 
borrowing  against  the  future  and  post- 
poning debt  Indefinitely  into  tomor- 
row. Borrowing  against  the  future  is 
the  practice  that  has  precipitated  the 
current  deficit  and  debt  crisis.  The  im- 
portant principle  that  distinguishes  a 
contingency  fimd  from  borrowing  is 
that  the  fund  is  comprised  of  actual 
funds  saved  from  the  past.  A  contin- 
gency fund  is  a  saving  principle,  not  a 
borrowing  concept. 

A  contingency  fujid  could  also  be 
used  to  make  Federal  budgetary  poli- 
cies under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225 
countercyclical.  During  surplus  years. 
Congress  could  set  aside  a  contingency 
fund.  Later,  if  the  economy  fell  into  a 
recession,  the  fund  could  be  used  to  fi- 
nance the  extra  entitlement  spending 
caused  by  some  additional  unemploy- 
ment and  to  offset  the  downturn  in  re- 
ceipts. As  the  economy  later  cycled 
into  a  recovery,  the  fund  could  be  re- 
plenished with  the  added  receipts  gen- 
erated by  fuller  employment  and 
higher  productivity. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  several 
States  have  used  these  contingency 
funds  to  their  advantage.  This  is  not  a 
mandatory  program  under  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225.  It  is  only  one  of 
several  options  that  Congress  may 
wish  to  explore  to  make  the  balanced 
budget  norm  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  a  wise  and  workable  policy. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  shortly  vote  on  whether  to 
adopt  or  reject  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225,  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  the  balancing 
of  Federal  budgets.  It  wUl  be  an  im- 
portant vote  for  the  Senate.  No  one  in 
this  body,  I  am  confident,  takes  lightly 


the  prospect  of  amending  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

The  eloquence  and  the  wisdom  of 
our  Constitution  rests  in  its  embodi- 
ment of  the  fundamental  principles 
which  have  guided  this  Nation.  In  con- 
sidering amendments  to  it.  we  must 
proceed  with  all  due  care  and  caution. 
We  must  define  Just  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  achieve  and  determine 
whether  an  amendment  to  our  Consti- 
tution is  the  appropriate  means  to  ac- 
complish our  purpose. 

Some  3V^  years  ago,  I  addressed  the 
Senate  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58, 
a  proposed  balanced  budget  and  tax 
limitation  constitutional  amendment 
then  under  consideration  by  the  97th 
Congress.  I  said  then,  and  I  will  say 
again  today,  that  the  Senate  should 
not  attempt  to  address— or  pretend  to 
address— the  fiscal  imbalance  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  way  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Although  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
point.  I  must  acknowledge  the  gravity 
of  the  economic  clrciunstances  which 
have  set  the  stage  for  debate  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225.  The  un- 
certain hope  of  recently  enacted  legis- 
lation and  of  optimistic  economic  pro- 
jections notwithstanding,  the  fiscal 
condition  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  indeed  grave.  Recent  and  continuing 
additions  to  the  national  debt  portend 
a  lasting  strain  upon  future  Federal 
budgets  and  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Like  a  dark  cloud,  the 
growing  national  debt  literally  hangs 
over  the  prospects  of  our  posterity. 

Proponents  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  gravity  of  the  general 
problem  itself  stands  as  a  sufficient  ar- 
g\mient  for  this  specific  proposed  solu- 
tion. It  does  not. 

Opponents  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  know— Just  as  well 
as  its  proponents  do— that  the  Federal 
budget  has  been  in  balance  only  once 
in  the  past  25  years.  Opponents  are 
equally  aware  that  the  national  debt 
has  increased  nearly  sevenfold  over 
the  past  quarter  century.  Opponents 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  lament, 
as  all  Senators  must,  the  unfortunate 
legacy  this  generation  is  leaving  to 
sulMequent  generations.  Do  these  facts 
and  figures  In  and  of  themselves— ac- 
knowledged by  opponents  and  propo- 
nents alike— prove  that  a  constitution- 
al amendment  Is  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  fiscal  imbalance  of  the 
Federal  Government?  Of  coiuve  not. 

Dire  fiscal  circumstances  have  again 
brought  a  proposal  for  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Yet  there 
is  little  reason  to  believe  that  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  would  address 
these  dire  clrcimistances.  I  must 
oppose  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225 
because  the  economic  proscription  it 
proposes  is  not  the  province  of  our 
Constitution;    because    means    other 


than  constitutional  are  both  necessary 
and  appropriate;  and  because  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  more  of  a  gesture 
than  it  is  a  solution. 

The  economic  policy  proscription  of 
the  proposed  resolution  does  not 
belong  in  our  Constitution.  The  U.S. 
Constitution  has  stood  the  test  of  200 
years  so  well  because  it  is  a  fundamen- 
tal statement  of  the  basic  rights  of  our 
citizens  and  a  fundamental  statement 
setting  forth  the  organization  of  our 
Government.  It  has  served  as  a  basis 
and  an  inspiration  for  the  constitu- 
tions of  other  nations  the  world  over. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
this  Constitution  has  been  amended 
only  16  times.  Eight  of  these  amend- 
ments tinkered  with  the  organization 
of  the  Federal  Government,  such  as 
the  establishment  of  a  two-term  limi- 
tation of  the  I»residency  and  the  provi- 
sion for  the  direct  election  of  U.8.  Sen- 
ators. Only  6  of  these  16  amendments 
involved  matters  of  fundamental 
rights,  such  as  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  extension  of  suffrage  to 
women,  blacks,  and  18-year-olds. 
These  are  rightfully  matters  of  consti- 
tutional importance. 

The  remaining  two  amendments  are 
the  18th  amendment,  which  estab- 
lished prohibition,  and  the  21st 
amendment,  which  repealed  prohibi- 
tion. The  Senate  would  do  well  to 
recall  the  constitutional  travesty  of 
the  18th  amendment.  Although  well 
Intended,  it  was  unenforceable;  it  did 
not  fulfill  its  intended  purpose;  and 
far  from  solving  problems,  it  multi- 
plied them. 

The  question  of  Federal  spending, 
revenues,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  are  political  matters, 
not  constitutional  matters.  Matters  of 
macroeconomic  policy,  such  as  the 
proscription  of  Federal  budget  deficits, 
simply  do  not  belong  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. National  macroeconomic 
policy  should  be,  and  indeed  can  only 
be.  left  to  the  political  process.  There- 
fore, means  other  than  constitutional 
are  both  appropriate  and  necessary  for 
the  pursuit  of  balance  in  Federal 
budgets. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session  of 
this,  the  99th  Congress,  the  political 
process  did  at  long  last  produce  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  restoring  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  fiscal  balance.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1986.  which  is 
better  known  as  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
Holllngi  deficit  reduction  measure. 
The  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  meas- 
ure establishes,  by  statutory  means,  a 
binding  and  self -enforcing  mechanism 
to  achieve  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
by  199L  We  should  by  no  means 
regard  the  enactment  of  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  as  having  put  the 
matter  of  deficit  reduction  behind  us. 
Neither  should  we  dismiss  it  before  it 
has  had  a  chance  to  work.  Rather,  we 


must  regard  it  as  a  significant  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  restoring  fiscal 
balance  and  as  a  tool  to  serve  that  end. 
I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  leg- 
Islation. 

Some  proponents  assert  that  we  now 
need  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  secure  for  the  long 
term  that  which  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  will  achieve  In  the  short  run— a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  I  disagree. 

Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  Imposes, 
via  statute,  a  binding  requirement  of  a 
balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991.  It 
also  establishes  a  strengthened  budget 
process  and  an  enforcement  mecha- 
nism as  necessary  to  reach  the  bal- 
anced budget  by  1991.  By  contrast,  the 
proposed  constitutional  emiendment 
would  simply  declare  deficits  unconsti- 
tutional. It  offers  no  clue  as  to  how 
the  Congress  is  to  achieve  compliance 
except  for  the  implicit  imperative  that 
Congress  enact  implementing  or  en- 
forcing  legislation. 

What  form  might  such  implement- 
ing legislation  take?  The  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  measure  offers  the 
best  indicator  of  how  the  Congress 
might  enforce  upon  itself  a  balanced 
budget  requirement.  That  is.  the  im- 
plementation of  the  balanced  budget 
constitutional  amendment  might  well 
require  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs.  If  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  works  as  intended.  I 
would  favor  keeping  it  in  force  past 
1991  in  order  to  maintain  budget  bal- 
ance. If  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
does  not  succeed,  it  raises  a  host  of 
questions  as  to  the  enforcement  of  a 
balanced  budget  constitutional  re- 
quirement. The  recent  debate  on  the 
proposed  resolution  has  done  very 
little  to  dismiss  such  questions  regard- 
ing enforcement  of  the  amendment, 
its  probable  clrciunvention.  and  the 
likelihood  of  the  resultant  constitu- 
tional entanglement  of  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government. 

Proponents  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment argue  further,  that  constitution- 
al action  is  now  required  because  a 
constitutional  question  hangs  over  the 
Qramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  measure. 
The  constitutionality  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs  is  indeed  in  question 
and  the  subject  of  current  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Rather  than  rush- 
ing to  adopt  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, however.  I  beUeve  the  Congress 
should  await  the  forthcoming  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Should  the  Su- 
preme Court  strike  down  the  automat- 
ic sequestration  provisions  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  either  modify  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  as  neccessary  to 
render  it  entirely  constitutional  or  rely 
upon  its  secondary  provisions  for  se- 
questration. 

Proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 228  also  argue  that  a  constitution- 
al amendment  is  now  necessary  be- 
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cause  a  mere  majority  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  could,  absent  a 
Presidential  veto,  revise,  weaken,  or 
repeal  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  a 
three-fifths  supermajorlty  of  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  would  be  required  to  allow  a 
Federal  budget  deficit.  I  submit  that 
revising  or  repealing  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUlngs,  even  if  it  requires  only  a 
mere  majority  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  as  well  as  a  quiescent  presiden- 
tial veto  pen.  would  be  no  easy  matter. 
More  importantly,  under  most  circum- 
stances, I  would  prefer  that  waiver  of 
a  balanced  budget  imperative  require 
only  a  majority  rather  than  a  three- 
fifths  supermajorlty.  The  three-fifths 
requirement  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  incline  the  Congress  to 
chronic  stalemate  and  paralysis  by 
placing  in  the  hands  of  a  minority  of 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  too 
much  power.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee 
the  fuU  extent  of  the  dangers  such  a 
situation  might  pose  in  the  face  of  an 
economic  or  other  national  emergency. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  defi- 
cit reduction  measure,  as  a  creature  of 
the  Congress,  will  be  subject  to  politi- 
cal forces  and  open  to  legislative  revi- 
sion. Since  I  feel  Federal  spending  and 
revenue  matters  are  properly  matters 
for  political  consideration,  I  feel  that 
the  statutory  approach  to  fiscal  re- 
straint as  represented  by  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  is  appropriate.  I  also 
feel  that  we  must  exhaust  such  alter- 
natives before  considering  a  constitu- 
tional approach. 

Finally,  since  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  is  an 
inappropriate  and  ineffective  means  to 
pursue  an  appropriate  goal,  I  feel  that 
its  adoption  by  the  Senate  would  be  an 
empty  gesture.  An  abstract  declaration 
that  Federal  budget  deficits  shall  be 
unconstitutional  does  nothing  to  ad- 
dress the  spending  and  revenue  deci- 
sions necessary  to  achieve  budget  bal- 
ance. In  this  sense.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 225  is  little  more  than  wishful 
thinking.  It  is  a  pretentious  exercise 
which  detracts  from  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  deficit  reduction  by  diverting 
energies  and  by  giving  the  iUusion  of 
addressing  the  problem.  To  the  extent 
that  this  exercise  is  a  facile  sul^stitute 
for  real  effort  to  restore  balance  to 
the  Federal  budget,  and  to  the  extent 
that  it  displaces  other  efforts,  it  does 
more  harm  than  good. 

A  vote  for  a  balanced  budget  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  a  relatively 
easy  vote.  It  is  not  a  vote  for  specific 
spending  cuts.  It  is  not  a  vote  for  spe- 
cific tax  increases.  Supporters  of  the 
amendment  will  subsequently  repre- 
sent their  vote  for  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 225  as  proof  of  their  commit- 
ment to  fiscal  responsibility.  Of 
course,  however,  a  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion proves  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
constitutional  imperative  Senate  Joint 


Resolution  225  would  impose  is  so  far 
removed  from  the  practical  matter  of 
deficit  reduction  as  to  be  irrelevant. 

In  summary,  I  oppose  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  because  it  is  sin  inappropri- 
ate and  merely  illusory  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  Federal  Government's 
fiscal  imbalance.  I  therefore  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 225. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  indicate  my  support  for 
the  pending  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  bring  about  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget.  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
no  great  enthusiasm  for  opening  up 
our  Nation's  founding  document  for 
surgery,  but  on  balance  I  believe  now, 
as  I  did  in  1982,  that  this  is  a  wise  and 
responsible  course. 

Passage  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  budget  proposal  last  year  was  a 
watershed  event  in  contemporary 
American  history.  It  represented  the 
ratification  of  a  national  concensus 
that  deficit  reduction,  painful  though 
it  may  be,  is  item  No.  1  on  the  U.S. 
Government's  agenda.  It  has  been  at 
the  top  of  the  people's  list  for  years 
and  we,  at  the  Federal  level,  have  fi- 
nally gotten  in  line. 

Passage  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings,  however,  has  caused  some  to  re- 
verse their  position  on  this  amend- 
ment, arguing  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  now  superfluous.  I  have 
two  problems  with  that  line  of  reason- 
ing. 

First,  there  is  a  significant  body  of 
opinion,  especially  among  opponents 
of  this  amendment,  that  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  is  unconstitutional 
and  will  soon  be  thrown  out  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  that  event,  which  I 
would  not  welcome,  we  would  be  left 
with  no  dedicated  mechanism  or  visi- 
ble mandate  for  deficit  reduction. 

More  importantly,  defeat  of  this 
amendment  sends  exactly  the  wrong 
signal  to  the  American  people.  Our 
voting  down  this  amendment  will 
threaten  the  political  momentum  for 
deficit  reduction  which  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  has  generated.  And 
it  may  very  well  be  the  final  push 
which  brings  two  more  States  into  the 
call  for  an  article  V  convention,  which 
would,  in  my  view,  be  a  constitutional 
catastrophe. 

Neither  am  I  convinced  by  those 
who  argue  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated  on  vagueness 
grounds.  Many  of  those  same  critics 
opposed  the  1982  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment  because  it  was  too  specif- 
ic. The  Constitution  has  survived  be- 
cause its  generality  permitted  flexible 
application;  amendments  should 
follow  that  same  standard. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  argu- 
ment raised  by  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment  is:  Since  it  does  not  deal 
with  an  issue  of  fundamental  rights,  it 
does  not  belong  in  our  Constitution.  If 
the  protection  of  future  generations  of 


Americans  from  oppressive  debts  in- 
curred by  the  current  generation  is 
not  an  issue  of  fundamental  rights,  I 
don't  luiow  what  is. 

Among  our  Founding  Fathers, 
Thomas  Jefferson  articulated  best  our 
moral  obligation  to  live  within  our 
means  and  the  risk  that  debt  presents 
to  the  survival  of  our  Republic.  He 
wrote,  "We  should  consider  ourselves 
unauthorized  to  saddle  posterity  with 
our  debts,  and  morally  bound  to  pay 
them  ourselves."  He  referred  to  the 
national  debt  as  "swindling  futurity  on 
a  large  scale."  Perhaps  if  Jefferson 
had  been  in  Philadelphia  instead  of 
Paris  in  1783  our  Constitution  might 
have  settled  this  matter  at  the  outset. 

Four  years  after  he  left  the  Presi- 
dency, he  wrote,  "Ought  not  the  right 
of  each  successive  generation  to  be 
guaranteed  against  the  dissipations 
and  corruptions  of  those  preceding,  by 
a  fundamental  provision  of  our  Consti- 
tution?" 

On  behalf  of  Americans  young  and 
unborn  the  U.S.  Senate  should  re- 
spond today  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 225,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's budget. 

This  amendment  completes  the  job 
we  started  last  session  to  achieve  a 
real  and  lasting  solution  to  the  serious 
Federal  deficit  problem  that  has  led  to 
a  doubling  of  the  total  outstanding 
debt  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
last  6  years. 

Today,  just  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  almost  $2  trillion  of  Federal  debt, 
we  will  have  to  spend  $142.7  billion, 
maldng  those  interest  payments  in 
fiscal  1986  the  third  largest  single  item 
in  the  Federal  budget. 

In  fact,  those  interest  payments  will 
make  up  a  full  60  percent  of  the 
amount  the  Federal  Government  must 
borrow  this  fiscal  year  to  meet  the 
projected  deficit. 

Late  last  year  we  passed  the  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  and  Reduction 
Act,  laiown  as  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  bill,  which  mandated  declin- 
ing deficit  targets  over  the  next  S 
years.  I  supported  this  law. 

Some  have  suggested  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  therefore  no 
longer  necessary  now  that  we  have 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

They  are  mistaken. 

This  constitutional  amendment 
seeks  to  carry  on  to  a  logical  conclu- 
sion the  spirit  of  deficit  reduction  and 
elimination  first  embodied  in  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  defi- 
cit reduction  process  under  which  we 
are  currently  operating  is  not  written 
in  stone. 

It  has  a  limited  life  of  5  years  and 
can  be  changed  by  Congress  at  any 
time. 


It  Is  true  it  provides  us  with  a  transi- 
tional period  to  strive  toward  balanc- 
ing the  Federal  budget  and  eliminat- 
ing the  deficit. 

But  in  reality  it  only  achieves  its 
purpose  for  a  single  year! 

What  about  fiscal  1992,  and  the 
years  beyond? 

Are  we  honestly  to  believe  that  once 
we  manage  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  under  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  process  for  1  year  we  wiU  be 
cured  of  the  chronic  deficit  disorder 
for  all  time? 

I  doubt  it. 

That  is  why  this  amendment  is  so 
Important. 

It  seeks  to  pick  up  where  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  leaves  off  and  pro- 
vide a  continuing,  mandatory  require- 
ment of  Congress  to  link  spending  and 
taxing  decisions;  a  linkage  which  I  be- 
lieve is  sorely  lacldng  in  our  current 
budget  and  fiscal  decisoimiaking  proc- 
ess. 

We  need  the  backdrop  of  this  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget,  in  order  to  impose 
fiscal  restraints  on  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch. 

We  all  Itnow  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings is  on  shaky  legal  ground,  which 
should  l>e  resolved  in  several  months. 

Even  with  a  favorable  resolution  in 
the  courts,  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
will  always  remain  on  uncertain  legis- 
lative ground  because  of  its  statutory 
nature. 

What  Congress  has  done  it  can 
undo. 

If  we  are  serious  in  achieving  and 
maintaining  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  as  I  believe  we  are,  we  must 
create  a  rigorous  and  disciplined  envi- 
ronment luider  which  Congress  and 
the  President  are  forced  to  work  out  a 
budget  which  will  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  fiscal  year  and 
pay  for  itself  throughout  that  year. 

This  amendment  is  the  only  lasting 
way  to  provide  us  that  much-needed 
environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  in  opposition  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225,  a  proposal  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  require  a  bsdanced 
Federal  budget. 

We  have  placed  before  us  today  the 
most  basic  questions  about  our  system 
of  government,  its  laws  and  institu- 
tions: What  is  a  Constitution?  Is  it 
what  we  take  to  be  fundamental  law? 
Is  It  a  framework  of  government?  It  is, 
of  course,  both. 

The  Constitution,  the  BiU  of  Rights, 
and  subsequent  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  were,  and  remain,  an 
enumeration  of  the  principles  that 
guide  our  Government.  The  Constitu- 
tion embodies  fundamental  law,  not 
the  evanescent  ideas  of  whatever 
social  and  economic  policies  may  pre- 


vail in  a  particular  era.  The  Constitu- 
tion also  establishes  a  governmental 
structure,  with  the  powers  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  branches 
set  forth.  Restrictions  on  the  powers 
of  the  individual  States  are  described. 
The  rights  of  individuals— to  free 
speech,  to  freedom  of  political  assem- 
bly, to  the  unfettered  practice  of  reli- 
gious beliefs— are  delineated. 

Citizens  vote  for,  and  elect,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  make 
choices.  As  elected  officials  we  must 
choose  how,  and  from  whom,  to  collect 
the  resources  to  pay  for  the  policies 
we  decide  to  pursue.  And  of  course  we 
must  decide  how  to  spend  those  reve- 
nues: How  much  on  defense;  how 
much  on  education;  how  much  on 
roads;  how  much  on  scientific  re- 
search. 

On  its  face,  the  proposition  before 
us  is  simple— deceptively  so.  It  requires 
that  outlays  equal  receipts  for  any 
fiscal  year  unless  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  number  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  provide  for  a  specific  excess 
of  outlays.  Any  bill  to  Increase  reve- 
nues must  be  passed  by  a  majority  of 
those  duly  sworn  in  both  Houses.  Fi- 
nally, a  provision  is  made  to  waive  the 
requirement  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 

In  the  history  of  our  Republic  we 
have  been  exceptionally  sparing  in  the 
amendments  we  have  added  to  our 
Constitution.  Save  the  original  10 
amendments— the  Bill  of  Rights— we 
have  added  but  16.  One  amendment 
gave  us  prohibition,  another  took  it 
away.  Most  of  the  others  have  dealt 
with  basic  questions  of  how  we  orga- 
nize our  Government  and  its  relation 
to  our  citizens— the  terms  of  Presiden- 
tial office  and  the  machinery  of  Presi- 
dential succession;  the  age,  sex,  and 
race  of  voters. 

Today,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  an  amendment  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  Yet  we  need  to  be 
absolutely  clear  about  the  problem  for 
which  such  a  drastic  solution  is  now 
being  propounded.  Between  1792  and 
1986,  the  Federal  Government  ran  89 
deficits  greater  than  $1  million.  That's 
89  deficits  in  195  years— about  half  the 
time.  Federal  deficits  were  not  unusu- 
al events,  but  neither  were  they  sus- 
tained. In  the  19th  century,  for  exam- 
ple. Federal  deficits  were  largely  the 
result  of  war  expenditures.  These  were 
subsequently  counterbalanced  by 
budget  surpluses. 

This  dynamic  is  no  longer  in  evi- 
dence. The  last  year  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ran  a  surplus  was  1969.  Yet, 
it  is  true  that  during  the  1970'b,  Feder- 
al deficits  were  deliberate.  Indeed, 
during  that  period  the  deliberate,  in- 
tentional nature  of  those  deficits  was 
openly  acknowledged,  and  generally 
approved.  When  our  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
was  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  he  prepared  for 


President  Nixon  what  was  known  as  a 
"full  employment  budget"— that  is.  a 
budget  which  provided  for  outlays 
that  would  equal  revenues  were  the 
economy  at  full  employment.  The 
shortfall  was  designed  to  stimulate  the 
economy  towards  that  goal.  The  ar- 
rangment  was  not  perfect,  and  per- 
haps could  never  be.  But  it  was  moder- 
ate, and  above  all  it  was  public.  Such 
cannot  be  said  of  the  deficits  we  face 
today. 

Neither  economics  nor  history,  Mr. 
President,  is  on  the  side  of  those  who 
today  offer  this  balanced  budget 
amendment.  Requiring  that  outlays 
equal  receipts  for  any  fiscal  year,  this 
proposed  amendment  to  our  funda- 
mental law  neglects  to  define  these 
terms.  Nor  does  this  proposed  amend- 
ment indicate  whether  outlays  and  re- 
ceipts of  the  Social  Security  trust 
fimds,  which  we  have  placed  off- 
budget,  are  to  count  in  the  calculation 
of  the  deficit.  Under  Oramm-Rudman 
they  do.  But  would  they  under  this 
constitutional  amendment?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  as  on  other  critical  mat- 
ters we  are  left  uninformed. 

We  would  do  well,  Mr.  President,  to 
recall  the  1979  testimony  of  the  distin- 
guished economist,  Charles  L. 
Schultze,  then  chairman  of  President 
Carter's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
and  now  senior  fellow  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution.  Speaking  against  an 
earlier  incarnation  of  the  proposal 
before  us  today,  Dr.  Schultse  ob- 
served: 

Aa  part  of  the  enduring  Constitution,  the 
amendment  would  have  to  attempt  a  defini- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  expenditures  and 
revenues  in  a  way  that  could  last  for  genera- 
tions. Imagine  the  task  facing  the  Founding 
Fathers  In  1787  trying  to  define  a  budget  In 
a  way  that  would  be  applicable  to  the 
1970's.  Can  you  Imagine  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton dealing  with  revolving  bonds  and  trust 
funds  and  new  obligation  authority?  It's 
almost  Inconceivable  to  do  that  deflnltlonal- 
ly  In  a  way  that  will  last  against  the  Inven- 
tiveness of  the  human  mind. 

As  for  history,  Mr.  President,  it  re- 
minds us  that  the  very  Idea  of  a  fiscal 
year  is  predicated  on  an  agricultural 
economy  that  we  have  long  since  out- 
grown. We  are  no  longer  organized  In 
such  a  way  that  we  plant  the  wheat  in 
the  spring,  watch  it  grow  in  the 
summer,  and  then  harvest  it  in  the 
fall,  at  which  time  we  take  account  of 
how  well  off  we  are.  No,  Mr.  President, 
we  can  no  longer  Just  measure  when 
the  wool  clip  comes  in,  or  the  apple 
crop,  or  whatever  else  used  to  be  the 
agricultural  mainstays  of  our  econo- 
my. 

Indeed,  economic  cycles  in  modem 
industrial  economies  such  as  ours  obey 
no  such  rhythms  of  nature.  Their 
study  has  in  fact  long  been  the  prov- 
ince of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research,  founded  at  Columbia 
University  in  the  1920'8  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  great  American  economist, 
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C.  Wesley  Mitchell,  and  headed  until 
not  so  long  ago  by  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Arthur  Bums.  The  researches  into 
the  business  cycle  at  the  bureau  and 
at  other  institutions  have  established 
some  clear  patterns  in  these  matters. 
And  of  these  we  were  reminded  recent- 
ly by  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  10,  1986.  There  we 
leam  that  the  average  duration  of 
business-cycle  expansions  is  33 
months. 

Under  such  modem  conditions  what 
then  will  a  constitutional  amendment 
requiring  a  balanced  budget  each 
fiscal  year  mean?  It  is  elemental  to 
predict,  Mr.  President,  that  recessions 
will  become  depressions.  For  we  have, 
as  have  other  modem  industrial  na- 
tions, deliberately  fashioned  counter- 
cyclical devices  to  deal  with  the  harsh 
realities  of  business  cycles.  Under  cur- 
rent policies,  in  times  of  recession  the 
Government  tends  to  spend  more- 
more  in  unemployment  insurance  ben- 
efits, and  other  programs  to  those  ad- 
versely affected.  At  the  same  time  re- 
ceipts to  the  Federal  Government  in- 
evitably faU.  As  businesses  produce 
less  and  sell  less,  and  as  families  eam 
less  income,  tax  receipts  are  necessari- 
ly reduced.  Such  mechanisms  that  we 
have  wisely  chosen  to  build  into  our 
political  economy  wUl  then  be  ham- 
stnmg  by  the  kind  of  amendment  we 
are  being  aslced  to  consider  here  today. 

But  allow  me  to  emphasize  once 
again.  Mr.  President:  The  deficits  we 
face  today  are  not  only  unprecedented 
in  size;  they  also  present  us  with  a  fun- 
damentally new  problem.  Not  without 
reason  has  the  Federal  deficit  become 
the  central  political  argument  of  the 
age.  Let  us  not  forget  that  this  situa- 
tion has  come  into  being  precisely 
when  both  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Senate  are  controlled  by  Republi- 
cans. 

Popular  thought  holds  that  there  is 
something  systemically  wrong  here. 
Arguments  that  "the  system  is  broke" 
were  persuasive  to  many,  and  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  voted  for 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  to  fix  it.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  one  of  24  Senators  to 
oppose  that  legislation.  The  fact  is 
that  our  system  is  not  broken.  The 
simple  truth  is  rather  that  this  un- 
precedented deficit  was  created  delib- 
erately by  the  present  administration. 
It  is  also  true  that  this  administration 
has  intentionally  misled  the  American 
people  about  these  deficits.  Thus, 
when  the  Reagan  administration  pro- 
posed its  first  budget  4  years  ago.  a 
budget  deficit  of  $91.5  billion  was  pre- 
dicted. As  I  told  my  colleagues  on  the 
Budget  Committee  during  the  markup 
session  last  week: 

Startlng  In  1982.  the  kdmlnlBtratlon  becan 
lying  to  this  committee.  They  weren't 
making  mistakes.  They  were  telling  what 
they  knew  or  Judged  to  be  untruths.  They 
woiild  overestimate  revenues,  overestimate 
spending.  In  1082,  they  came  here  with  a 
very  medflc   and   conadously   misleading 


budget  that  showed  that  they  would  not 
cross  into  a  three  digit  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1»83. 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  wisdom, 
Mr.  President,  the  present  deficit  crisis 
is  not  the  result  of  policy  out  of  con- 
trol. No.  it  is  the  result  of  policy  in 
place— the  intentional  policy  of  this 
administration. 

This  being  the  case,  we  must  then 
ask  ourselves  how  wUl  future  execu- 
tives behave  if  constrained  by  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  such  as  proposed 
here  today.  The  answer  most  likely  Is 
that  they  will  misrepresent  fact,  as 
this  administration  has  chosen  to  do. 
The  only  difference  will  be  that  future 
executives  will,  by  the  amendment 
proposed  here  today,  be  forced  to  do 
so.  What  law,  Mr.  President,  what  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  stop  elect- 
ed officials  intent  upon  deceiving  the 
American  people? 

It  is,  Mr.  President,  precisely  be- 
cause the  Founders  had  no  Illusions 
about  the  motives  and  Intentions  of 
elected  officials  that  they  labored  to 
produce  a  constitution.  For  in  this 
manner  they  sought  to  establish  an 
endiuing  framework  to  withstand  the 
petty  whims  and  deep-seated  ambi- 
tions of  individual  men  and  momen- 
tary majorities.  As  Hamilton  wrote  in 
Federalist  No.  34: 

Constitutions  of  civil  government  are  not 
to  be  framed  upon  a  calculation  of  existing 
exigencies  but  upon  a  combination  of  these 
with  the  probable  exigencies  of  the  ages. 

It  would  be  tragic  indeed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  today  under  the  press  of  such 
exigencies  we  were  to  tamper  with  the 
Instrument  that  was  Intended  to  save 
us  from  the  follies  and  deceits  now 
confronting  us.« 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  reiterate  my  strong  and  unwavering 
support  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment requiring  a  balanced  budget.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
sponsored  or  cosponsored  such  legisla- 
tion ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1977.  Back  then,  the  need  for  this 
amendment  was  compelling  and 
urgent.  Unfortunately,  things  have 
only  gone  from  bad  to  worse  in  the  in- 
tervening years.  In  1977,  we  faced  a 
deficit  of  some  $53  billion— a  sum  that 
seems  minuscule  in  comparison  to  the 
$200  billion  deficit  we  are  battling 
today.  The  national  debt  back  then 
hovered  at  $709  billion.  Today  it  ex- 
ceeds $2  trillion.  Last  year,  we  paid 
$130  billion  in  interest  charges  alone 
on  the  Federal  debt.  This  accounts  for 
14  percent  of  all  Federal  spending— or 
$1  of  every  $7.  Worse  still,  the  Grace 
Commission  estimates  that  If  we  con- 
tinue at  this  rate,  by  the  year  2000  the 
interest  on  the  debt  alone  will  top  $1 
trillion  a  year. 

It  Is  high  time  to  get  out  of  debt. 
Clearly,  a  balanced  budget  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  not  only  come,  but  is 
long  overdue. 


Last  fall  we  enacted  Gramm- 
Rudman,  which  requires  a  balanced 
budget  by  1991.  Many  hailed  this  as  a 
great  achievement  and  indeed,  for 
Congress,  it  is.  But  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  Gramm-Rudman 
is  only  a  substitute  for  responsibility. 
It  only  works  when  Congress  fails  to 
do  so.  What  is  needed  is  a  Federal  law 
that  will  permanently  prohibit  Gov- 
ernment from  spending  more  than  It 
takes  in  and  prohibits  Congress  from 
shirking  its  primary  duty  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

Long-lasting  and  enduring  Federal 
fiscal  responsibility  requires  a  consti- 
tutional remedy.  While  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, the  only  way  to  stop  Congress 
from  heaping  a  tremendous  debt 
against  future  generations  is  to  etch 
the  requirement  for  a  balanced  budget 
into  constitutional  stone.  Congress  has 
to  be  accountable  to  the  American 
people,  who.  time  and  again,  have 
called  on  us  for  fiscal  restraint  in 
order  to  spur  economic  growth.  Forty- 
six  State  constitutions,  including  that 
of  my  home  State  of  Wyoming,  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget.  No  less 
should  be  asked  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  amendment's  language  is  clear, 
simple,  and  effective.  It  wiU  ensure 
that  the  first  tottering  steps  we've 
taken  toward  fiscal  soundness  with 
Gramm-Rudman  will  become  the 
sturdy  strides  of  a  healthy  Federal 
spending  policy.  As  we  near  the  Con- 
stitution's 200th  aimiversary,  let  us 
make  sure  the  legacy  we  pass  down  to 
future  generations  is  that  of  the  free- 
dom embodied  in  that  unique  docu- 
ment, rather  than  the  heavy  burden  of 
an  overwhelming  Federal  debt  that 
will  only  serve  to  limit  the  freedoms  of 
those  who  come  after  us.* 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ROBERT 
PENN  WARREN,  AS  FIRST  U.S. 
POET-LAUREATE  SETS  HIGH- 
EST STANDARDS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  congratulate  and  commend  our 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Daniel  J.  Boor- 
stin.  on  his  selection  of  Robert  Penn 
Warren  as  the  first  Poet-Laureate  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Warren's  career  as  a  writer  is  a 
long  and  distinguished  one.  His  poetry 
and  prose  have  been  honored  in  many 
quarters  and  he  has  rightfully  earned 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  writer 
to  receive  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  fiction 
and  poetry. 

Bom  in  Kentucky  in  1905.  Mr. 
Warren  was  graduated  from  Vander- 
bilt  University,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  influential  fugitive 
group  which  included  such  well-known 
writers  as  John  Crowe  Ruisom  and 
Allen  Tate.  He  received  a  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Oidif or- 


nia  and  a  bachelor  of  literature  from 
Oxford  University,  which  he  attended 
on  a  Rhodes  scholarship.  As  cofounder 
and  editor  of  "The  Southern  Review, " 
Mr.  Warren  continued  to  build  on  his 
already  Important  place  In  American 
literature. 

His  appointment  as  U.S.  Poet  Laure- 
ate-Consultant in  Poetry  will  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  the  next  generation 
of  writers.  It  Is  interesting  to  note,  in 
this  connection  that  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  programs  at  the  university 
level  in  this  country  is  writing.  The 
number  of  aspiring  American  poets 
and  writers  continues  to  increase,  as 
evidenced  by  the  keen  competition 
among  candidates  for  entrance  into 
writing  programs  at  universities  and 
colleges  throughout  the  Nation.  At  Co- 
lumbia University  alone,  some  70  ap- 
plicants vied  for  admission  to  the  20 
vacancies  in  the  school's  writing  pro- 
gram for  the  fall  semester  last  yeu. 

The  Associated  Writing  Program 
sponsored  by  a  19-year-old  association 
headquartered  at  Old  Dominion  Uni- 
versity in  Norfolk,  VA,  issues  an  AWP 
catalogue  which  provides  program  de- 
scriptions for  279  writing  programs  at 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
AWP  estimates  that  at  least  5,000  un- 
dergraduates are  currently  enrolled  In 
writing  programs  this  year. 

The  Poetry  Society  of  America,  a 
New  York  City-based  service  organiza- 
tion representing  a  broad  spectnmi  of 
American  poets,  said  its  membership 
Increased  in  number  by  200  in  1985  to 
1,600  active  and  publishing  poets.  As 
one  who  has  long  believed  that  If  the 
lessons  of  human  experience  were  all 
written  in  verse  we  might  better  leam 
and  remember  them.  I  take  great  en- 
couragement from  this  recent  trend. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  of  Poetry 
Consultant  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  existed  for  50  years  as  a  privately 
endowed  program.  Upgrading  that 
post  to  that  of  Poet  Laureate  will  now 
provide  young  American  poets  with 
role  models,  as  well  as  an  incentive  to 
aspire  to  the  highest  position  in  their 
art.  Just  as  the  yoimg  politically  In- 
clined aspire  to  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

As  the  Introducer  of  the  blU  to  es- 
tablish the  position  of  Poet  Laureate 
of  the  United  States  in  1963.  and 
having  pursued  the  objective  for  over 
22  years,  I  am  truly  delighted  that 
that  position  has  at  long  last  been  es- 
tablished and  that  it  has  Iseen  filled  by 
one  who  will  set  the  highest  standard 
for  those  who  aspire  to  that  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Rigors  two  edi- 
torials, one  from  my  hometown  news- 
paper, the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  and 
the  other  from  the  Columbus,  OH, 
Dispatch,  both  of  which  applaud  the 
Congress  for  establishing  the  position 
of  the  U.8.  Poet  Laureate. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Mar.  8, 

1986] 

A  Pome  Croici 

A  danger  in  appointing  people  to  govern- 
ment posU  for  their  ability  to  express  them- 
selves ia  that  when  they  say  what  they 
think  It  may  not  be  what  people  want  to 
hear. 

This  is  true  of  Robert  Penn  Warren,  Just 
chosen  as  the  nation's  first  poet  laureate. 
He  said,  "The  people  who  create  these  posts 
don't  give  a  damn  about  poetry." 

Well,  that  Is  not  true  of  Haw»ll  Senator 
Spark  Matsunaga  who  campaigned  for  years 
to  elevate  the  poetry  consultant  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  the  more  august 
sounding  post  of  "poet  laureate." 

Still.  Warren,  80,  is  a  fitting  choice.  He  is 
a  three-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  twice  for 
poetry  and  once  in  1947  for  the  novel  that 
made  him  famous,  "All  the  King's  Men. " 
which  grew  out  of  observing  the  late  Gover- 
nor Huey  P.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

In  addition  to  Pulitzers,  Warren  has  won 
the  Bollingen  Prize,  the  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom,  the  National  Boole  Award,  the 
National  Medal  for  Literature  and  a  MacAr- 
thur  "'Genius"  Award. 

Warren  will  likely  not  be  writing  verse  on 
demand  to  memorialize  events  and  people. 
As  when  he  was  poetry  consultant  twice 
before,  he  will  advise  on  literary  programs, 
recommend  new  poets  for  inclusion  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  deliver  a  public 
reading  and  a  lecture  each  year. 

""To  have  great  poetry,"  Walt  Whitman 
wrote,  "there  must  be  great  audiences."  If 
having  a  poet  laureate  helps  Just  a  bit  to 
infuse  a  little  poetry  into  the  prosaic  lives  of 
Americans,  it  will  be  better  for  poetry  and 
for  people. 

[From  the  Columbiu  (OH)  Dispatch.  Feb. 

13, 1986] 

Oua  Own  PoR  LAuaiATi 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
United  SUtes  U  going  to  have  a  poet  laure- 
ate. 

Tacked  on  to  a  bill  in  Congress  last  year 
dealing  with  the  National  Endowments  of 
Arts  and  Humanities  was  an  amendment 
Sen.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Hawaiian  Demo- 
crat and  a  poet,  has  been  trying  to  get 
through  for  more  than  30  years. 

Congress  approved  and  President  Reagan 
signed  the  measure  which  empowers  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  now  Daniel  J.  Boor^tin, 
to  name  each  year  a  "poet  laureate,"  com- 
bining the  position  with  that  of  consultant 
in  poetry  the  library  has  maintained  for 
more  than  BO  years. 

The  designated  poet  laureate-oonsultant 
will  receive  a  sUpend  of  $10,000  and  a  salary 
of  about  $86,000  and  is  to  produce  at  least 
one  major  work  of  poetry  a  year  and  appear 
at  selected  national  ceremonies. 

We  think  it's  a  fine  idea.  Great  Britain 
has,  of  course,  for  centiules  honored  one  of 
its  leading  poets  with  the  laureate  title. 
President  Kennedy  delighted  poetry  lovers 
by  inviting  Robert  Frost  to  participate  in 
his  inaug\iral  ceremony. 

The  new  laureate's  official  appearances 
may  vary  greatly  with  the  literary  tastes  of 
the  incumbent  president,  whoever  it  may 
be,  but  the  UUe  itself  should,  as  Matsunaga 
hopes,  "give  greater  visibility  and  prestige" 
to  poets  and  their  work. 

We  also  think  Congreas  showed  unusual 
senalUvlty  in  timing  the  ftnt  appointment 


to  come  up  in  February,  What  Ijetter  time 
than  the  month  of  hearts  and  valentines  to 
add  a  spokesman  for  romance  and  the 
gentler  instincts  to  our  national  roster? 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER 
SENATOR  JACOB  JAVITS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  rise  to  speak 
about  the  passing  of  a  friend  and  truly 
remarkable  man.  Senator  Jacob  Javits. 

There  are  many,  many  Individuals 
who  follow  standards;  there  are  very 
few  who  set  them.  Jack  Javits  was  a 
man  who  set  them. 

Rising  from  poverty  to  become  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  Influential 
men  in  America,  Jack  Javits  proved 
that  with  hard  work  and  courage,  any- 
thins  is  possible  in  this  great  country. 
His  wisdom  was  sought  by  Presidents 
and  world  leaders.  Indeed,  his  counsel 
was  sought  by  all  who  served  with 
him— Republicans  and  Democrats— in 
the  Senate. 

Senator  Javits  was  a  master  at  his 
trade.  His  debate  skills  are  well  re- 
membered by  those  of  us  who  sat  in 
this  Chamber  and  heard  him  fight  for 
and  defend  legislation.  He  was  a  tire- 
less lawmaker  whose  influence  and  ex- 
pertise ran  the  gamut  from  social 
policy  and  foreign  affairs  to  banking 
and  pension  reform. 

He  was  a  kind  and  gentle  man  who 
possessed  a  great  intellect  and  under- 
standing of  his  fellow  man  and  this  in- 
stitution. 

While  he  was  a  Senator  from  New 
York,  serious  students  of  the  Senate 
time  and  again  called  Jacob  Javits  the 
most  competent  Member  of  this  body. 
He  will  always  be  remembered  In  that 
way. 


MAZINE  SNOWDEN:  ANOTHER 
SENATE  "FIRST" 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion to  broadcasting  our  proceedings 
to  the  public,  today  we  had  occasion  to 
observe  another  "first"  in  Senate  his- 
tory. The  Secretary  of  the  Senate's  ap- 
pointment of  Maxine  Snowden,  for- 
merly an  assistant  legislative  clerk 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  Senate's  assistant  enrolling  clerk, 
represents  the  first  time  that  a  woman 
has  held  this  position.  And  Maxlne's 
transmittal  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
345  today  at  3  is  the  first  time  that  a 
woman  has  transmitted  a  message  into 
that  Chamber. 

History  continues  to  be  made  in  this 
institution.  We  congratulate  Maxine 
on  carving  out  her  niche  in  Senate 
"firsts  '  and  hope  she  finds  this  side  of 
the  Capitol  equally  rewarding. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 
LABOR  LAW  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  was  pleased  yes- 
terday to  Join  with  Senator  D'Amato 
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and  other  Senators  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  introducing  S.  2181,  the 
construction  industry  labor  law 
amendments.  This  legislation  is  a  long 
overdue  correction  of  our  labor  law  to 
end  a  practice  which  has  drained  the 
vitality  from  the  special  construction 
Industry  amendments  added  in  1959  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  construction  industry  is  a 
unique  one,  and  our  labor  statutes 
have  made  some  attempts  to  fit  the 
proverbial  square  peg  in  a  round  hole. 
Characterized  by  constantly  shifting 
worksites,  continually  changing  man- 
power requirements,  and  a  large  and 
frequently  mobUe  work  force,  the  con- 
struction industry  requires  special  at- 
tention to  accommodate  its  unique 
characteristics,  and  special  attempts  to 
provide  for  stability  and  security  in  so 
vital  an  industry. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  have  negated 
the  special  construction  provisions  of 
the  1959  amendments,  and  today 
many  employers  successfully  avoid 
lawful  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments by  plajring  corporate  shell 
games. 

S.  2181  will  close  this  loophole  in  the 
law,  a  loophole  spawned  by  erroneous 
NLRB  interpretation  of  the  act  and 
the  objectives  Congress  sought  to 
achieve  in  this  unique  industry  in 
1959. 

I  commend  Senator  D'Amato  for  in- 
troducing this  long  overdue  correction 
to  our  labor  law  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 


DEATH  OP  SENATOR  JACOB 
JAVTTS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  lost  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  members  ever  to  serve  in 
this  body— Senator  Jacob  Javits.  In 
Senator  Javits'  words,  the  Senate  was 
his  first  love.  He  loved  this  institution, 
respected  its  traditions  and,  through 
hard  work  and  deep  commitment,  ele- 
vated public  service  to  a  level  against 
which  aU  who  follow  will  be  measured. 

While  I  only  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Senator  Javits  for  4 
years,  I  felt  his  presence  long  before 
arriving  in  the  Senate  in  1977,  and 
have  felt  his  legacy  since  his  departure 
in  January  1981.  Senator  Javits'  intel- 
lect was  legendary;  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  his  knowledge  on  a  broad 
range  of  issues,  from  foreign  policy  to 
civil  rights,  was  imparalled;  and  his 
deep  dedication  to  the  causes  to  which 
he  committed  his  life  and  energies 
brought  him  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues.  Senator  Javits 
was  not  feared,  rather  he  was  revered. 
Senator  Javits  was  not  selfish,  he  was 
selfless.  Senator  Javits  was  not  com- 
placent, he  was  compassionate.  Often- 
times, he  was  a  voice  in  the  wilderness, 
but  when  Jake  Javits  spoke,  we  paid 
attention.  We  knew  that  the  issues 


Jake  Javits  relentlessly  and  resolutely 
pursued  were  moraUy  right.  We  lis- 
tened, because  we  knew  that  nothing 
Jake  Javits  did  was  for  short  term  po- 
litical gain.  In  many  ways,  he  was  our 
conscience.  We  listened  to  Jake  Javits 
and  wrestled  with  our  own  consciences 
on  the  merits  of  the  issues  he  es- 
poused with  such  passion. 

Senator  Javits  represented  the  State 
of  New  York  for  24  years— longer  than 
any  other  Senator  from  that  great 
State.  Senator  Javits  was  a  Republican 
from  a  State  with  a  long  Democratic 
tradition.  Yet  he  was  elected  and  re- 
elected, not  only  because  he  represent- 
ed his  State  well,  but  because  his  con- 
stituents respected  his  judgments  as 
did  his  colleagues. 

Senator  Javits  never  strayed  far, 
either  emotionally  or  spiritually,  from 
the  New  York  tenement  in  which  he 
was  raised.  His  great  compassion  for 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged  of  our  so- 
ciety was  bom  out  of  personal  experi- 
ence. Despite  the  heights  he  achieved, 
he  never  forgot  his  roots. 

As  much  as  any  other  Member  who 
ever  served  in  this  body.  Senator 
Javits  was  responsible  for  changing 
the  course  of  our  thought  and  our  ac- 
tions with  regard  to  programs  for  the 
poor,  the  disabled,  the  disadvantaged, 
and  those  who  were  the  victims  of  dis- 
crimination. And  he  did  so  without 
ever  holding  a  committee  chairman- 
ship. He  persuaded  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues  of  the  rightness  of  his 
causes,  not  through  intimidation  or 
strident  political  rhetoric,  but  through 
quiet  reason. 

It  is  ironic  that  after  leaving  the 
Senate,  Senator  Javits  succumbed  to  a 
debilitating  disease.  Confined  to  a 
wheelchair,  and  barely  able  to  speak, 
Jake  Javits  continued  to  champion  the 
causes  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his 
life  in  the  Senate.  Fortunately,  to  the 
end.  he  maintained  his  keen  intellect 
and  indomitable  spirit.  His  life  was  a 
glorious  example  of  the  heights  to 
which  the  human  spirit  can  rise. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere 
condolences  to  Senator  Javits'  wife 
and  his  family.  A  great  American 
statesman  has  died.  All  of  us  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  and  serve 
with  him  are  richer  for  that  experi- 
ence. 


THE  PASSING  OP  SENATOR 
JACOB  JAVITS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  to  commemo- 
rate the  passing  last  Friday  of  Jacob 
Javits,  a  former  Member  of  this  body, 
a  man  for  whom  I  had  enormous  re- 
spect and  affection. 

I  have  often  said  about  the  day  I 
took  office  as  a  U.S.  Senator  that 
amidst  the  pride  and  Joy  of  that  day  a 
tinge  of  sourness  in  my  heart  was 
caused  by  the  realization  that  I  would 
not  be  serving  with  Jack  Javits.  he 


would  not  be  my  chairman  at  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  That  co- 
verted  dream  had  eluded  him,  as  he 
himself  wrote  later  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy: "I  was  shown  the  promised  land 
but  was  not  permitted  to  enter  it." 

Even  though  this  last  honor  was  des- 
tined to  avoid  him.  Jack  Javits  was  one 
of  the  greatest  lawyer  statesmen  our 
country  ever  produced.  He  became  a 
dominant  influence  on  our  foreign 
policy  without  ever  being  elected 
President  or  serving  as  Secretary  of 
State.  He  made  his  mark  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  its  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

His  Senate  career  epitomized  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  Constitution  and 
for  those  basic  values  that  are  the  es- 
sence of  that  document  and  that  are 
shared  by  all  Americans.  He  recog- 
nized the  transcedent  nature  of  Ameri- 
can values  and  did  his  best  to  promote 
foreign  policy  ideas  that  were  deeply 
rooted  in  those  values.  As  he  himself 
wrote  in  one  of  his  books: 

*  *  *  the  fundamental  values  for  which 
this  Nation  stands  .  .  .  are  not  merely 
American  values  but  values  distilled  from 
man's  long,  harrowing  experience  in  trying 
to  bring  truth  and  good  beauty  Into  human 
existence.  I  believe  these  values  will  endure. 

Jack  Javits  had  a  leading  role  in  au- 
thoring the  war  powers  resolution  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  prevent  Presiden- 
tial wars  that,  lacking  popular  sup- 
port, might  tear  the  fabric  of  the 
Nation  apari. 

He  was  instnmiental  in  formulating 
our  foreign  aid  policy  that  is  the  main- 
festation  of  the  charitable  instincts  of 
the  American  people  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  excellent  tool  of  promoting 
democracy  and  liberty  abroad. 

Jack  Javits  was  as  painfully  aware  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  United  Na- 
tions system  as  anyone  but  as  a  legisla- 
tor of  vision  and  wisdom  he  recognized 
its  importance  as  an  institution  that 
was  founded  on  American  ideas  and  as 
a  forum  for  the  promotion  of  those 
ideas. 

I  would  not  do  Justice  to  the  splen- 
did achievements  of  this  "Senate 
man"— a  typical  self -characterization— 
if  I  did  not  mention  his  rich  record  in 
labor,  civil  rights,  and  social  legisla- 
tion. Small  in  stature  but  a  giant  in  ac- 
complishments he  continued  to  work 
and  teach  even  after  leaving  public 
life.  More  and  more  incapacitated  by  a 
crippling  and  incurable  disease  he  set 
an  example  of  how  to  face  such  enor- 
mous adversity  with  good  cheer  and 
courage  and  continue  to  live  a  busy 
and  productive  life  until  death. 

I  saw  him  last  at  the  dedication  of 
the  archives  of  his  papers  at  the  Stony 
Brook  campus  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York.  He  was  thrilled  at  the 
idea  of  having  the  record  of  his  life's 
work  continue  to  serve  students  and 
scholars.  He  has  now  left  us.  but  his 
rich  life  and  example  wlU  continue  to 


inspire  and  teach  many  further  gen- 
erations. 


"WHAT  WORKS" 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  King 
Solomon  was  not  completely  correct.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  there  is  some- 
thing new  on  the  horizon.  What's  new 
is  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  "What 
Works." 

Over  the  years,  millions  of  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  have  been  spent  on  re- 
search to  determine  how  and  why  chil- 
dren learn  various  subjects  and  how 
that  learning  can  be  improved.  Much 
of  that  research  has  contributed  to 
oui  understanding  of  the  education 
process.  This  new  publication  is  a  com- 
pilation of  the  more  worthwhile  re- 
search projects  presented  in  a  com- 
monsense.  no  Jargon  format  for  use  by 
parents,  teachers,  and  other  members 
of  the  education  community. 

On  Tuesday,  March  4,  1986,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  Dr.  William  Ben- 
nett, and  President  Reagan  issued  this 
fascinating  report.  This  publication  is 
an  obvious  complement  to  the  highly 
acclaimed  "Nation  at  Risk"  report 
which  raised  serious  questions  about 
problems  facing  our  schools  as  a  result 
of  the  experiments  of  the  1960'8  and 
1970's.  "What  Works"  answers  many 
parents'  questions  about  how  they  can 
participate  in  the  excellence  in  educa- 
tion movement  on  behalf  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  one  of  the  report's  conclusions; 
namely,  that  parents  can  do  many 
things  to  perfect  their  children's  edu- 
cation at  home.  What  parents  do  to 
help  their  children  learn  is  more  im- 
portant to  their  academic  success  than 
the  economic  condition  of  the  family. 
In  short,  all  American  children  are 
educable. 

I  hope  that  this  and  the  other  find- 
ings contained  in  "What  Works"  will 
encourage  greater  parental  involve- 
ment in  their  children's  education. 
This  will  help  ensure  that  the  pursuit 
of  excellence  in  education  is  main- 
tained. I  applaud  Secretary  Bennett 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Chester  E. 
Finn,  Jr.,  for  their  work  on  this 
project  and  for  our  Nation's  new  re- 
dedication  to  improving  the  quality  of 
America's  education  system. 


nautical  ABsociatlon  to  an  Individual 
or  company  for  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  aeronautics  or  astronautics  in 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  Im- 
proving the  performance,  efficiency, 
or  safety  of  air  or  space  vehicles. 

Cessna  and  Russ  Meyer  were  nomi- 
nated for  the  impressive  1985  safety 
record  of  the  Cessna  Citation  business 
Jet  aircraft.  With  a  worldwide  fleet  of 
nearly  1.400.  the  Citation  aircraft 
logged  almost  750,000  flight  hours  in 
40  countries  without  a  single  passen- 
ger fatality  for  the  second  consecutive 
year. 

In  the  14  years  and  3.5  million  flight 
hours  since  the  Citation  was  intro- 
duced, only  four  Citation  accidents  in- 
volving passenger  fatalities  have  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States.  World- 
wide, the  Citation  fleet  logs  more  than 
2,000  flying  hours  per  day,  or  the 
equivalent  of  33  trips  around  the 
world. 

That  is  quite  a  record.  With  the 
Nation  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
aviation  safety,  Russ  Meyer  and  the 
entire  Cessna  family  can  be  truly 
proud  of  the  Citation's  record. 

This  award  has  special  significance 
for  Cessna  and  Russ  Meyer  because 
they  are  the  first  general  aviation  re- 
cipients in  over  70  years  since  the  ini- 
tial Collier  Trophy  was  awarded  to 
Glenn  Curtiss.  The  names  of  Cessna 
and  Russ  Meyer  will  be  Inscribed  on 
the  trophy  which  is  on  permanent  dis- 
play in  the  Smithsonian's  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum.  They  Join  such 
distinguished  former  recipients  as:  Or- 
vllle  Wright.  Chuck  Yeager.  the  crew 
of  Apollo  II,  and  the  Senate's  own 
John  Glenn. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  an  out- 
standing Kansas  company  received 
this  prestigious  award.  The  Citation  is 
a  tremendous  aircraft  and  everyone  as- 
sociated with  it— employees,  custom- 
ers, and  suppliers— should  be  proud  of 
its  unparalleled  safety  record. 


BX7DGET   RESCISSIONS   AND   DE- 
FERRALS-MESSAOE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT— PM  119 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  accompanying  papers;  which, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1975,  was  referred  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriation,  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione 

To  the  Congrett  of  the  United  State*: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  three  new  rescission  proposals 
totaling  $61,377,000,  six  new  deferrals 
of  budget  authority  totaling 
$1,209,629,624,  and  five  revised  defer- 
rals of  budget  authority  totaling 
$394,054,125. 

The  rescissions  affect  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Energy, 
Interior,  and  Treasury,  and  Funds  Ap- 
propriated to  the  President. 

The  details  of  these  rescission  pro- 
posals and  deferrals  are  contained  In 
the  attached  report. 

Ronald  Rkagah. 

Thi  Whiti  House,  March  12, 1986. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


CESSNA  AND  ITS  CHAIRMAN 
RUSS  MEYER  WIN  1985 
ROBERT  J.  COLLIER  TROPHY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  honor  the 
Cessna  Aircraft  Co.,  of  Wichita,  KS, 
and  its  distinguished  chairman.  Rus- 
sell W.  Meyer,  Jr.  Both  have  been 
named  as  the  1985  recipients  of  the 
Robert  J.  Collier  Trophy,  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  awards  for  the  field 
of  aviation.  The  Collier  Trophy  Is  pre- 
sented annually  by  the  National  Aero- 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:04  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

8.  410.  An  act  to  repeal  the  Commercial 
and  Apartment  ConMrvatlon  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3556.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
change of  land  for  the  Cntte  Henry  Memori- 
al alte  In  Fort  Story,  Virginia; 

H.R.  4240.  An  act  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  Increase  the  llmlU- 
tion  on  the  amount  of  obligations  from 
$30,000,000  to  tlOO.000.000  for  emergency 
relief  projects  In  any  SUte  resulting  from 
any  single  natural  disaster  or  catastrophic 
failure  occurtng  In  calendar  year  1986;  and 

H.R.  4329.  An  act  to  authorise  United 
States  contributions  to  the  International 
Fund  esUbUshed  pursuant  to  the  November 
15,  1988  agreement  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

nniotXD  BUX  aks  jodit  rssolctioii  siorsd 
At  4:06  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks. 
announoKl  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution:  ^ 
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H.R.  1614.  An  act  enUUed  the  "Food  Secu- 
rity Improvements  Act  of  1986":  and 

UJ.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  1986.  as  "Music  In  Our  Schools 
Month". 

The  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  si^ed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thukmond). 


BCEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJl.  3556.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
chance  of  land  for  the  Cape  Henry  Memori- 
al site  in  Fort  Story,  VA;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  4240.  An  act  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  obligations  from 
$30,000,000  to  1100.000.000  for  emergency 
relief  projects  in  any  State  resulting  from 
any  single  natural  disaster  or  catastrophic 
failure  occurlng  in  calendar  year  1986:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


MEASURE  READ  THE  FIRST 
TIME 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
time: 

H.R.  4329.  An  act  to  authorize  United 
States  contributions  to  the  International 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  the  November 
IS.  1985.  agreement  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-593.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry: 

"A  COHCURREIfT  RESOLXmOII 

"Whereas,  ending  the  starvation  in  Africa 
requires  thirty  million  tons  a  year  of  cereal 
and  animal  and  vegetable  protein  foods 
from  outside  the  continent  for  three  years: 
and 

"Whereas,  worldwide  food  supplies  per 
capita  are  shrinking  dangerously  and 
ann'oal  world  grain  production  has  declined 
from  eighteen  bushels  per  capita  to  fifteen 
bushels  per  capita  when  every  person  needs 
the  equivalent  of  twenty-four  bushels  per 
person  per  year  for  a  healthy  diet,  including 
animal  protein:  and 

"Whereas,  the  agricultural  output  poten- 
tial of  the  developing  sector  nations  is  being 
destroyed  through  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  system:  and 

"Whereas,  a  small  number  of  world  food 
cartels  and  private  family  trusts  have  con- 
aoUdated  monoply  control  over  internation- 
al food,  trade,  and  shipping  facilities,  do- 
mestic food  processing,  and  farm  supply 
companies,  and  this  poses  a  threat  to  na- 
tional and  western  security  because  agree- 
menta  have  been  made  to  g\iarantee  Soviet 
food  stocks  resulting  in  food  scarcities  In 
the  west;  and 

"Whereas,  the  potential  acrlcultural  pro- 
duction of  the  globe  is  enormous  If  emer- 
gency measures  are  implemented  immedi- 
ately and  provision  Is  begun  for  applying  a 


wave  of  advanced  technologies  to  developing 
largescale  Infrastructure  projects  such  as 
dams,  irrigation  systems,  ports  and  to  pro- 
viding cheap,  plentiful  power.  Now.  there- 
fore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  memt>ers  of  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly of  South  Carolina  hereby  memorialize 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

"I.  To  ensure  emergency  food  production 
orders  to  guarantee  resumed  livestock  devel- 
opment and  spring  planting,  including  gov- 
emment-to-govemment  food  commodity 
trade  commitments  to  guarantee  cost-of- 
productlon  parity  prices  to  farmers  in  all 
trading  partner  nations. 

"2.  To  institute  investigations  and  anti- 
trust proceedings  against  the  food,  shipping, 
and  chemical  cartel  companies  starting  with 
conflict-of-interest  hearings  on  the  role  of 
former  cartel  executives  who  occupy  posi- 
tions within  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture; 

"3.  To  conduct  a  national  grain  and  food 
Inventory  to  produce  an  accurate  public 
record  of  national  food  stocks  and  total 
western  food  supplies,  and  to  set  production 
objectives  like  the  World  War  II  mobiliza- 
tion: and 

"4.  To  provide  emergency  food  to  Africa 
and  all  other  points  of  need  and  to  supply 
the  logistics  and  infrastructural  assistance 
needed  to  allow  the  most  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  I*resident  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  United  SUtes  Senate. 
the  United  SUtes  House  of  Represenutives, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-594.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

Sknate  Concurrknt  RBSOLtrrioif  No.  574. 

"A  concurrent  resolution  memoriiUizing 
the  United  SUtes  Congress  to  form  a  task 
force  in  order  to  provide  a  liaison  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  sUtes  rela- 
tive to  reduction  of  the  dangerously  high 
water  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

"Whereas,  Amid  the  recent  controversy 
stemming  from  a  report  Issued  by  the 
United  SUtes  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
there  has  been  considerable  concern  gener- 
ated for  the  plight  of  people  and  properly 
directly  affected  by  water  levels  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  waters  of  the  lakes  and 
connecting  waterways  have  been,  in  general, 
rising  over  the  past  few  years.  This  year,  es- 
pecially during  spring  rains,  elevations  are 
predicted  to  reach  record  high  levels:  and 

'Whereas.  Experts  feel  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  extensive  flooding,  including  loss  of 
life  and  property  sure  to  be  a  result  of  the 
predicted  high  water  levels,  can  be  drastical- 
ly reduced,  if  not  eliminated,  through  the 
careful  regulation  of  still-water  elevations. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  safe  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  control  points  on  the  Great 
Lakes;  and 

"Whereas.  Specifically,  it  Is  felt  that 
usage  of  six  major  control  gates.  Including 
the  Chicago  Diversion,  the  Ogokl  and  Long 
Lake  Diversions,  the  Welland  Canal,  the 
Black  Lock  Shipping  Canal,  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal,  and  the  control  locks  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  could  responsibly  bring 
waters  to  below-crises  levels.  Originally  con- 
structed for  diverse  puriXMes.  many  of  these 
existing  control  gates  fall  under  differing 


Jurisdictions.  A  liaison  between  the  govern- 
ing jurisdictions  would  greatly  facUiUte  the 
apportionment  and  balance  of  water  levels 
in  the  Great  Lakes,  contributing  to  the 
safety  and  benefit  of  countless  United 
SUtes  and  Canadian  citizens:  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* concurring),  That  the  United 
SUtes  Congress  be  hereby  memorialized  to 
form  a  task  force  in  order  to  provide  a  liai- 
son between  the  federal  government  and 
the  sUtes  relative  to  reduction  of  the  haz- 
ardous high  water  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  Represenutives,  and  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  congressional  del- 
egation." 

POM-595.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"CONCURREIfT  ReSOLDTIOR 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

•Whereas  the  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC)  program  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  social  programs  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  critical  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  children  who  live  in  poverty 
in  the  United  SUtes:  and 

"Whereas  Alaska  supports  a  system  of 
quality  control  of  the  AFDC  program  if  the 
system  is  equitable  and  cost-effective, 
review  is  timely,  fiscal  sanctions  are  reason- 
able, and  incentives  are  included:  and 

"Whereas  the  quality  control  programs  In- 
stituted by  the  sUtes  and  territories  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  monitored  by  the  federal 
government  have  reduced  the  national  rate 
of  error  on  the  payment  of  AFDC  benefits 
by  one-half  during  the  last  decade:  and 

"Whereas  experience  with  the  quality 
control  program  for  AFDC  shows  that  many 
errors  are  based  on  errors  in  paperwork  or 
on  client  errors  that  the  sUtes  and  territo- 
ries cannot  control  and  that  are  not  neces- 
sarily related  to  misspent  funds:  and 

"Whereas  the  sUtes  and  territories  of  the 
United  SUtes  are  facing  1.3  billion  dollars  in 
fiscal  sanctions  for  exceeding  federally  de- 
termined error  tolerance  levels:  and 

"Whereas  the  sUtes  and  territories  of  the 
United  SUtes  are  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  either  reducing  the  administration  of 
their  social  progrt.-ns  and  thereby  risking 
higher  rates  of  error,  or  reducing  benefits  to 
cllenU  to  compensate  for  the  fiscal  sanc- 
tions imposed  by  the  federal  government; 
and 

"Whereas  all  programs  for  low  income 
people.  Including  the  food  stamp  and  Medic- 
aid programs,  are  Inextricably  linked  to 
each  other,  and  reductions  or  changes  in 
one  program  affect  the  benefits  available  in 
other  programs;  and 

"Whereas  all  federal  programs  for  low 
income  persons  have  separate  quality  con- 
trol and  fiscal  sanction  components,  thereby 
amassing  billions  of  dollars  in  potential 
fiscal  sanctions  for  the  sUtes  and  territories 
of  the  United  SUtes: 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  SUte  Legis- 
lature that  the  United  SUtes  Congress  Is  re- 
spectfully urged  to  support  the  passage  of 
legislation  that  incorporates  the  substance 
of  the  AFDC  Error  Reduction  and  Quality 
Control  Act  (HJl.  1279,  99th  Congress), 
amended  to  cover  the  Food  Stamp  and  Med- 


icaid Procrama  as  well  as  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram; and  be  it 

"Further  resolved  that  this  legislation 
should  require  that 

"(1)  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (DHH8)  shaU 
disregard  errors  that  have  no  fiscal  impact 
when  determining  error  rates; 

"(2)  there  shall  be  established  a  national 
error  rate  that  is  four  percent  for  the  AFDC 
and  Medicaid  programs  and  five  percent  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  that  allows  a 
higher  error  rate  on  a  state-by-sUte  or  terri- 
tory-by-territory basis  under  appropriate 
ooDdltlons; 

"(3)  DHHS  shaU  provide  positive  financial 
incentives  to  sUtes  and  territories  with 
error  rates  less  than  the  national  error  rates 
in  the  form  of  enhanced  federal  funding  for 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  AFDC.  Med- 
icaid and  food  stamp  programs:  and 

"(4)  DHHS  shall  waive  all  or  part  of  the 
fiscal  sanctions  If  the  secretary  of  the 
DHHS  determines  that  a  noncomplylng 
sUte  or  territory  has  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  comply  but  has  experienced  cir- 
cumstances beyond  its  control  that  make  it 
impossible  for  the  sUte  or  territory  to 
comply." 

POM-596.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"SniAn  CoMcnasxifT  Rksolutioii  No.  573 

"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing 
the  United  SUtes  Congress  to  urge  the 
International  Joint  Commission  to  study 
the  Great  Lakes  water  system  in  regard  to 
possible  long-term  solutions  concerning  dan- 
gerous high  water  levels. 

"Whereas.  Rain  and  snowfall  In  the  Great 
Lakes  basin  last  year  exceeded  the  annual 
average,  causing  much  concern  over  the 
high  water  level  of  the  Individual  Great 
Lakes.  Recent  reports  show  the  lakes  to  be 
at  their  highest  level  in  several  years,  with 
water  rising  by  at  least  nine  Inches  during 
the  past  year.  This  will  lead  to  disastrous 
flooding  tills  spring  and  much  loss  to  shore- 
lines, personal  property,  and  public  docks 
and  beaches.  Officials  are  also  warning  of 
health  and  pollution  concerns  as  sewer  sys- 
tems become  flooded;  and 

"Whereas,  One  answer  to  the  dilenuna  of 
record  high  water  levels  is  better  manage- 
ment of  water  Intake  and  outflow.  Specifi- 
cally, regulation  of  the  Niagara  River  Chan- 
nel would  help  to  control  the  dangerously 
high  water  level  of  Lake  Erie.  Such  a 
project  is  also  Justified  by  economic  by- 
products, including  hydroelectric  power. 
Careful  usage  of  other  already  existing 
water  diversion  points  or  construction  of 
new  efforts  should  also  be  Investigated;  and 

"Whereas.  The  International  Joint  Com- 
mission (UC).  a  United  States-Canadian 
agency  that  seU  Great  Lakes  water  policy, 
reviews  Great  Lakes  reguUUon  and  exam- 
ines proposals  In  regard  to  the  lakes,  welgb- 
Ing  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  with 
an  International  perspective.  We  urge  the 
UC  to  reopen  previous  studies  concerning 
efflcl«it  water  capacity  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  to  undertake  new  studies  exploring  the 
feaalblUty  of  organMng  a  central  manage- 
ment entity  to  oversee  the  administrative 
operations  of  such  an  endeavor;  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Reaolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
rtaenUMves  coneurringt.  That  we  hereby 
memoriallw  the  United  SUtes  Congress  to 
urge  the  International  Joint  Commlalon  to 
study  the  Great  Lakes  water  system  in 
regaitl  to  all  possible  long-term  solutions  re- 


garding dangerous  high  water  levels;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  Represenutives,  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  congressional  del- 
egation, and  officials  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission." 

POM-597.  Petition  from  citizens  of  Hua- 
chuca  City,  Arizona  favoring  Ifglslatlon  to 
stop  all/or  any  future  raids  on  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Trust  Fund  and  guaran- 
tee the  cost  of  living  adjustments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Affairs. 

POM-598.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Guam:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"RisoLimoH  No.  284 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  The 
Territory  of  Quam: 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  of  America  is 
only  one  year  away  from  celebrating  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  Constitution:  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  have  been 
a  part  of  the  American  political  family  since 
1898;  and 

"Whereas,  the  past  several  years  have 
seen  fundamental  shifU  in  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  toward  the 
people  of  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has 
now  enacted  an  unprecedented  mechanism 
for  reducing  the  federal  budget  deficit:  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  are  now  in 
the  process  of  formally  renewing  their  polit- 
ical relationship  with  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"Whereas.  poUtical  institutions  at  every 
level  of  govertunent  have  been  dramatically 
transformed  and  modernised  over  the  past 
two  decades;  and 

"Whereas,  these  combined  forces  cause 
the  people  of  Guam  to  reflect  on  their  gov- 
ernment, on  how  it  operates,  on  the  services 
it  provides,  and  on  how  it  relates  to  the 
people  of  Guam;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Eighteenth  Guam 
Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam,  express  lU  desire  to  parUclpate  in 
the  preparation  and  celebration  of  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  that  the  Eighteenth  Guam 
Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam,  tirge  the  Congress  and  people  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  Guam  In  achieving  a  more  de- 
fined political  sutus  with  the  United  States; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Eighteenth  Guam 
Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam,  urge  the  member  legislatures  of  the 
National  Conference  of  SUte  Legislatures 
to  support  a  renewed  spirit  of  political  aspi- 
ration for  the  people  of  Guam;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes;  to  Congressman  Ben  Bias;  to  the 
monbera  of  the  United  SUtes  Congress, 
both  House  and  Senate;  to  the  Chairperson 
and  Members  of  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion; to  the  President,  National  Conference 
of  SUte  Leglalatures;  and  to  the  Oovemor 
of  Guam." 


POM-599.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  South  Dakota;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarr 
"A  Jonrr  Rcsoldtioii 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive* concurring  thereirL' 

"Whereas,  despite  various  efforU  to  con- 
trol the  explosive  growth  of  federal  spend- 
ing, the  President  has  tiad  Insufficient  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess; and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  budget  has  not 
been  balanced  since  1969  and  the  national 
debt  has  Increased  fourteen-fold  In  the  past 
ten  years;  and 

"Whereas,  PresldenU  since  the  Civil  War. 
of  both  political  parties,  have  cited  the  need 
for  greater  presidential  involvement  in  ad- 
ministering the  budgetary  affairs  of  the 
nation:  and 

"Whereas,  in  forty-three  sUtes.  the  Chief 
Executive  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
veto  Items  of  appropriation  while  approving 
other  portions  of  a  bill:  and 

"Whereas,  this  power  has  been  described 
by  poUtical  scholars  as  a  highly  desirable 
one,  and  one  which  has  had  a  positive  effect 
on  the  operation  of  govertunent:  and 

"Whereas,  under  Article  V  of  the  United 
SUtes  Constitution.  amendmenU  to  the 
Constitution  may  be  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
deem  It  necessary,  or,  on  the  application  of 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
sUtes,  the  Congress  shall  call  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing amendmenU:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty-first 
Legislature  of  the  sUte  of  South  Dakota. 
the  House  of  Represenutives  concurring 
therein,  that  the  Legislature  does  hereby 
make  application  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  that  procedures  be  instituted 
in  the  Congress  to  add  a  new  article  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  sUte  of  South 
DakoU  hereby  requesU  the  Congress  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  several  sUtes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes,  which  would  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  one  or  more  Items  of  appropria- 
tion while  approving  other  portions  of  a  bill; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  alternatively, 
this  Legislature  hereby  makes  application 
under  said  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  with  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  this  Resolution  consisted  of 
this  portion  alone  and  requesU  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  caU  a  consti- 
tutional convention  for  the  specific  and  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes, 
which  would  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  reduce  or  eliminate  one  or 
more  items  of  appropriation  while  approv- 
ing other  portions  of  a  bill:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  applica- 
tion and  request  be  deemed  null  and  void, 
rescinded,  and  of  no  effect  in  the  event  that 
such  convention  not  be  limited  to  such  spe- 
cific and  exclusive  purpose;  and 

"Be  if  further  resolved,  that  this  appUca- 
tlon  by  this  Legislature  constitutes  a  con- 
tinuing application  in  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes  until  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  sUtes  have  made  ap- 
plications for  similar  relief  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle V.  but.  If  Congress  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  Identical  In  sub- 
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J«ct  matter  to  that  contained  in  this  Joint 
Resolution  then  this  petition  for  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any 
force  or  effect;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  Legisla- 
ture also  proposes  that  the  legislatures  of 
each  of  the  several  states  comprising  the 
United  States  apply  to  the  Congress  re- 
questing the  enactment  of  an  appropriate 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  or 
requiring  the  Congress  to  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention  for  proposing  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Joint  Resolution  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  each  member  of  the  South  Dakota 
Congressional  Delegation:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
Joint  Resolution  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  each  of 
the  other  states  in  the  Union,  the  Clerk  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.C." 

POM-600.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources: 

"Sm ATX  RKSoLimoif  No.  22 

"Whereas.  The  safety  of  the  pertussis  vac- 
cine against  whooping  cough  is  the  topic  of 
current  national  debate  and,  wiille  reasona- 
ble minds  differ  on  more  effective  treat- 
ment, opponents  and  proponents  both  agree 
that  a  safer  and  more  effective  vaccine  is 
needed:  and 

"Whereas,  The  pertussis  vaccine  is  known 
to  have  caused  seizures,  brain  damage, 
mental  retardation,  deafness,  blindness, 
muscle  paralysis,  and  even  death  in  young 
children:  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  important  that  parents  be 
informed  about  diseases  and  vaccines 
against  these  diseases,  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  parents  be  informed  about  adverse 
reactions  to  vaccines  so  that  "high  risk  chil- 
dren" can  be  identified  and  screened  out  of 
the  vaccination  process:  and.  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  passage 
of  the  National  Childhood  Vaccine  Injury 
Compensation  Act.  US  Senate  Bill  No.  827, 
which  would  require  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
promote  the  development  of  safer  vaccines, 
and  lmpo.se  stronger  standards  of  care  and 
mandates  for  vaccine  testing,  warning,  label- 
ing, quality  control,  field  surveillance,  etc.; 
provide  both  doctors  and  parents  with  infor- 
mation necessary  to  elicit  and  give  genuine 
informed  consent;  require  reporting,  record- 
ing, and  long-term  follow  up  of  major  vac- 
cine reactions  to  aid  in  screening  out  chil- 
dren at  risk;  preserve  parents'  unfettered 
access  to  the  tort  system  (both  to  permit 
parents  to  choose  the  legal  care  most  appro- 
priate for  their  injured  child  and  to  retain 
the  tort  system's  deterrent  incentives 
against  negligence  in  the  manufacture  and 
administration  of  mandated  vaccines):  offer 
an  expeditious,  non-adversarial,  unbiased 
and  adequate  compensation  alternative  to 
the  tort  system  for  those  parents  who  elect 
it;  and  provide  emergency  stand-by  author- 
ity for  Health  and  Human  Services  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  childhood  vaccines  if 
private  Insurance  genuinely  becomes  un- 
available to  vaccine  makers;  is  hereby  sup- 
ported as  introduced,  without  amendments 
to  weaken  the  bill:  emd.  be  it 

Further  Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  this 
body  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to 


each  of  the  six  members  of  the  Congression- 
al E)elegation  from  West  Virginia;  to  the 
President  to  the  United  SUtes;  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives." 

POM-401.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virgin- 
ia; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Skratk  Joint  Resolution  No.  24 

"Whereas,  in  the  course  of  armed  conflict. 
American  military  personnel  are  sometimes 
tafeen  prisoner  by  the  enemy:  and 

"Whereas,  particularly  during  World  War 
II.  the  Korean  Conflict,  and  the  Vietnam 
War,  many  American  prisoners  of  war  were 
subjected  to  atrocious  treatment  by  their 
captors:  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  course  of  their  maltreat- 
ment, many  American  prisoners  were  phys- 
ically abiised,  exposed  to  ravaging  diseases, 
and  [jsychologically  tortured;  and 

""Whereas,  the  enemies  of  our  country 
have  sought  to  hide  their  hideous  abuse  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  there  are 
often  no  medical  records  or  other  documen- 
tary evidence  of  their  frequently  bestial 
treatment  of  American  soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines, and  aircrews:  and 

"'Whereas,  American  former  prisoners  of 
war  have  often  been  unable  to  qualify  for 
federal  veterans'  benefits  available  to 
former  military  personnel  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  medical  records  and  documentary 
evidence  of  their  mistreatment:  and 

""Whereas,  legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress would  go  a  long  way  toward  making  it 
easier  for  these  former  prisoners  of  war  to 
qualify  for  these  benefits:  and 

"Whereas,  this  legislation  has  l>een  en- 
dorsed not  only  by  many  Virginia  veterans' 
organizations  but  also  by  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission on  Veterans'  Affairs:  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  E>el- 
egates  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  memorialized  to 
pass  legislation  now  before  it  (H.R.  SUA  and 
S.  1446)  to  aid  American  former  prisoners  of 
war  in  obtaining  the  veterans'  lienefits 
which  they  so  very  richly  deserve;  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  Further,  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to 
the  Congress,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate  in 
order  that  they  may  be  apprised  of  the 
sense  of  the  General  Assembly." 

POM-M2.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table: 

"Senatx  Jourr  Rxsolution  No.  39 

"Whereas,  Currently,  local  fire  depart- 
ments are  responsible  for  fighting  fires  on 
ships  in  ports:  and 

"Whereas,  The  personnel  of  these  depart- 
ments are  inadequately  trained  for  this 
task,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  resources  to  pur- 
chase necessary  equipment,  such  as  fire- 
boats;  and 

"Whereas,  Legislation  is  pending  before 
Congress  to  authorize  urgently  needed 
grants  to  local  fire  departments  for  these 
purposes;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  to  Include 
in  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 


1985  (S.  1567)  the  provisions  contained  in 
Section  109<aKlHB)  and  Section  113  of  H.R. 
6  concerning  financial  assistance  for  emer- 
gency response  services  in  ports  and  to 
enact  those  provisions  into  law;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  2182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  require  for  purposes  of  food 
stamp  program  that  income  for  all  house- 
holds that  produce  sel '-employment  income 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  self-employ- 
ment losses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hollincs): 
S.  2183.  A  bill  to  improve  services  for  indi- 
viduals with  Alzheimer's  disease  and  their 
families;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2184.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  2185.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  term  of  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Advisory  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
National  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Thurmond,   Mr.   Specter,   Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Abdnor,  and  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins): 
S.  2186.  A  bill  to  exempt  any  amounts 
available  to  provioe  certain  benefits  to  vet- 
erans   with    service-connected    disabilities 
from  any  requirement  for  sequestration  of 
funds  under  part  C  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2187.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  exempt  from  sequestration 
certain  benefits  for  veterans  and  depend- 
ents and  survivors  of  certain  veterans  which 
are  paid  based  on  the  service-connected  dis- 
ability or  death  of  veterans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
8J.  Res.  294.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  April  1986  as  "National 
Child   Abuse   Prevention   Month";   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATTINOLY: 
S  J.  Res.  295.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
May  11,  1986  to  June  15,  1986  as   "Family 
Reunion  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
8.  Res.  365.  A  resolution  to  implement 
rule  XLII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  relating  to  employment  practices:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum  and  Mr.  Boschwitz): 
S.  Con.  Res.  115.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  the  forcible  resettlement  and  sys- 
tematic oppression  of  the  Ethiopian  people: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By   Mr.    KASTEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Rudman, 
Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  HA"rcH.  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.   NiCKLES,   Mr.   DeConcini,   Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Durenberger, 
Mr.    Cranston,   Mr.    Bumpers,   Mr. 
Grassley,  and  Mr.  Rieole): 
8.  Con.  Res.  116.  A  concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  ongoing  famine  in  Ethiopia 
and  the  Ethiopian  Government's  resettle- 
ment policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  Con.  Res.  117.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  sup- 
port of  RIAS,  the  radio  in  the  American 
Sector  of  Berlin;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By     Mr.     METZENBAUM     (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Rollings  ): 

S.  2183.  A  bill  to  Improve  services  for 

individuals  with  Alzheimer's  disease 

and  their  families;  to  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  RESEARCH  AND 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
on  November  6,  1985,  I  introduced  S. 
1838,  "The  Alzheimer's  Disease  Dem- 
onstration, Research,  Respite,  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1985,"  comprehensive 
legislation  to  strengthen  and  to  make 
more  coherent  our  national  response 
to  a  disease  that  afflicts  2.5  million  to 
3  million  Americans  and  kills  150,000 
every  year.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Plnance,  then  re- 
ferred for  executive  comment  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

S.  1835  which  is  cosponsored  by  Sen. 
HoLUHCs,  addresses  the  range  of 
needs  experienced  by  Alzheimer's  vic- 
tims and  their  families.  It  deals  with  a 
wide  range  of  needs,  programs,  serv- 
ices and  agencies  through  a  coordinat- 
ed approach.  The  National  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  and  Related  Disorders 
Association,  representing  families 
across  the  country,  enthusiastically 
supports  the  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Finance  will  report 
It  favorably. 


However,  to  facilitate  the  legislative 
process.  I  am  today  introducing  a  new 
version  of  S.  1835,  "The  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Research  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1986."  This  bill  is  similar  to  the 
original— except  that  the  provisions 
dealing  with  tax  policy.  Medicare, 
small  business  loans,  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  have  been  deleted. 
The  remaining  provisions  all  address 
issues  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. I  will  seek  an  early  hearing  before 
that  panel. 

Ultimately,  I  continue  to  believe 
that  all  of  S.  1835  should  be  enacted  to 
assure  a  comprehensive  Federal  pro- 
gram on  Alzheimer's  disease.  By 
moving  to  quick  hearings  in  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  I 
believe  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
will  hasten  that  outcome. 

As  the  population  ages,  it  becomes 
ever  more  Incumbent  upon  us  to  facili- 
tate and  expedite  the  effort  to  place 
Alzheimer's  disease  on  the  national 
agenda,  to  find  solutions  for  Alzhei- 
mer's disease,  and  to  plan  for  acute 
catastrophic  health  care  and  long- 
term  care, 

I  would  like  to  submit  my  statement 
of  November  6.  1985.  for  the  Record 
once  again.  And  I  request  that  the  new 
bill,  "The  Alzheimer's  Disease  Re- 
search and  Assistance  Act  of  1986."  be 
printed  in  the  Record  In  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.3183 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congreu  assevibled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alzheimer's 
Disease  Research  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1986". 

SEC.  Z.  EXPANSION  AND  COORDINA'HON  OF  RE- 
SEARCH ON  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE. 

<a)  Research  Partnerships.— (a)  To  facili- 
tate research  with  respect  to  Alzheimer's 
disease,  the  National  Institute  on  Aging 
shall  develop  and  encourage  partnerships 
between— 

(A)  Federal  agencies  concerned  with,  or 
involved  in,  research  on  Alzheimer's  disease; 
and 

(B)  academic  institutions,  pharmaceutical 
companies,  nursing  homes,  providers  of  day 
care  services  and  respite  services  for  pa- 
tients with  Alzheimer's  disease,  private  in- 
surers, and  other  private  entitles. 

(3)  Under  paragraph  (1),  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging  shall  facilitate  partnerships 
for  research  in  areas  such  as— 

(A)  the  etiology,  diagnosis,  clinical  course, 
treatment,  and  epidemiology  of  Alzheimer's 
disease; 

(B)  the  psychological  and  social  function- 
ing of  patients  with  Alzheimer's  disease;  and 

(C)  effective  methods  of  raising  or  sustain- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  patienU  with  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  means  of  financing  each 
such  method,  and  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
each  such  method. 

(3)  To  facilitate  research  partnerships 
under  this  subsection,  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging  shall  establish  a  scientific  and 
medical  advisory  panel  on  Alxhelmer's  dis- 


ease, which  shall  consist  of  biomedical  re- 
searchers and  health  services  researchers, 
including  health  economists  and  medical  so- 
ciologists, who  are  conducting  research  with 
respect  to  Alzheimer's  disease. 

(b)  Data  Collection.— The  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  shall 
collect,  maintain,  and  provide  for  the  ex- 
change of  medical  information  necessary 
to— 

( 1 )  diagnose  and  evaluate  individuals  with 
Alzheimer's  disease:  and 

(2)  develop  and  establish  a  national  data 
base  concerning  Alzheimer's  disease,  includ- 
ing accurate  Information  on  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease as  a  cause  of  death. 

(c)  Research.— The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  shall  establish 
five  research  centers  on  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  related  disorders  for  basic  and  clinical 
research  into,  training  in.  and  demonstra- 
tion of  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and 
treatment  methods  for  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  related  disorders,  which  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  such  centers  which 
have  been  established  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  For  such  additional 
centers,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated 13,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

SEC.  3.  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  IN  AUHEIMER"8  DIS- 
EASE SERVICES. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  436  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"special  projects  in  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE 
SERVICES 

"Sec.  437.  (aKl)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized, directly  or  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts, to  develop  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  assist  elderly  victims  of  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  other  related  neurological 
and  organic  brain  disorders,  whether  living 
independently  or  with  their  families  to  meet 
their  day-to-day  needs  including— 

"(A)  home  health  care  for  such  victims, 
including  functional  health  care,  physical 
therapy,  and  occupational  therapy: 

""(B)  adult  day  care  for  such  victims: 

"(C)  Home  management  assistance,  trans- 
portation to  access  services,  and  in-home 
respite  care  for  the  families,  particularly 
spouses  of  such  families: 

"(D)  referral  services  to  appropriate  com- 
munity services  for  such  victims  and  their 
families  throughout  the  continuum  of  care; 
and 

"(E)  the  conduct  of  workshops  for  health 
care  professionals  and  other  personnel  in 
the  field  of  aging  relating  to  the  provision 
of  functional  and  skilled  care  to  Individuals 
who  suffer  from  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
other  related  neurological  and  organic  brain 
disorders. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  may,  whenever  ap- 
propriate, provide  for  the  charging  of  fee* 
for  services  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  to  enter  into  contracU 
under  this  section  with  SUte  agencies,  area 
agencies  on  aging,  and  appropriate  nonprof- 
it private  organizations  in  the  private 
sector,  including  the  Alzheimer's  Oiseaae 
and  Related  Disorders  Association. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  shall,  in  addition 
to  agencies  specified  in  section  403(b),  re- 
quest the  technical  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration.". 

SBC  4.  HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH  RBLA'HNG 
TO  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE. 

(a)  Rbbiarch.— (1)  The  National  Institute 
on  Aging  shall  conduct  research  relating  to 
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methods  for  financing  systems  for  providing 
long-term  care  to  victims  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  related  disorders. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  conducting  research 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  National  Institute 
on  Aging  shall  establish  a  panel,  which  shall 
include  such  representatives  as  may  be  nec- 
essary from— 

(A)  State  and  Federal  agencies  involved  in 
providing  long-term  care; 

(B)  private  health  insurers: 

(C)  health  services  researchers.  Including 
—  health  economists  and  medical  sociologists; 

(D)  health  specialists  sUlled  in  fiwctional 
assessment  and  management.  Including  oc- 
cupational therapists  and  physical  thera- 
pists; 

(E)  national  voluntary  organizations  con- 
cerned with  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related 
disorders;  and 

(P)  health  care  consumers. 

(3)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging  shall  prepare  and  transmit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  describing  the  re- 
sults of  the  research  conducted  under  this 
subsection  and  containing  such  recommen- 
dations as  the  National  Institute  on  Aging 
and  the  panel  established  under  paragraph 
(3)  consider  appropriate. 

(b)  E>KvxLOPifEifT  or  Data  Bask.— The  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Administration  on  Aging,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  shall 
develop  a  data  base  on  needs  (current  and 
projected)  for  long-term  care,  and  on  costs 
of  alternative  funding  strategies  for  such 
care  through  a  mix  of  private  and  govern- 
mental resources.  The  National  Institute  on 
Aging  shall  report  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  such  data  base 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

(c)  Rkistrus.— The  Commissioner  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  through  the  State 
agencies  designated  under  section  305(aKI) 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  shall 
direct  the  area  agencies  on  aging  to  main- 
taln- 

(1)  registries  for  referrals  to  certified 
skilled  professionals  to  provide  home  care 
and  support  services,  including  social  work- 
ers, physical  therapists,  occupational  thera- 
pists, nurses,  psychologists,  and  psychia- 
trists; and 

(2)  registries  of  other  community  services. 

8BC  i.  NONDISOUMINATION  BY  NURSING  HOMES 
AGAOI8T  MEDICAID-EUGIBLE  ALZ- 
HKIMSVS  DI8KA8S  YICTIMS. 

(a)  NoifDiscanciMATioii.— No  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  or  intermediate  care  facility 
which  receives  payments  under  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  under  a  SUte 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  such  Act 
may  discriminate  in  the  acceptance  or  refus- 
al of  Individuals  as  patients  on  the  grounds 
that  an  individual  Is  eligible  for  medical  as- 
aistance  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  on 
the  grounds  that  an  Individual  is  a  victim  of 
Alzheimer's  disease. 

(b)  PoRcnoMAL  AssxssMZHT.— SkiUed 
nursing  facilities  and  Intermediate  care  fa- 
cilities receiving  payments  under  title  XVni 
or  a  State  plan  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  be  re<iulred  to  include  in 
the  initial  admission  evaluation  a  functional 
•SMSsment  of  the  Alzheimer's  disease  pa- 
tient prepared  by  an  occupational  or  physi- 
cal therapist  with  respect  to  management  of 
functional  Impairment.  Such  assessment 
•hall  be  reviewed  periodically,  but  not  less 
than  three  times  per  year,  by  the  adminis- 


trator of  the  skilled  nursing  facility  or  the 
intermediate  care  facility  with  the  occupa- 
tional or  physical  therapist. 

(c)  AwiTOAL  Report.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  report  an- 
nually, beginning  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

SBC  a  DISABILITY  GUIDELINES 

(a)  UPDATiifG  Guidelines.— The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shall  review  current  in- 
formation relating  to  Alzheimer's  disease 
which  may  be  relevant  with  respect  to  es- 
tablishing and  updating  eligibility  criteria 
for  the  disability  programs  under  titles  II 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the 
basis  of  such  disease.  The  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  shall  report  its  findings  to 
the  Congress  not  less  often  than  annuaUy. 

(b)  DiSSEMINATIOIf    or    IlTPORMATIOIf    AlfS 

Traihiko.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  establish  a  mecha- 
nism for  prompt  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion and  guidelines  relating  to  Alzheimer's 
disease,  and  for  providing  training  relating 
to  work  evaluation  of  Individuals  with  such 
disease,  to  personnel  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  of  the  State  agencies 
making  disability  determinations  pursuant 
to  section  221  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
who  are  involved  in  the  disability  determi- 
nation process.  Such  information  shall  be 
geared  to  enhancing  the  understanding  of 
such  personnel  with  respect  to  Alzheimer's 
disease  as  an  organic  brain  malfunction. 

SBC  7.  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  I^KvxLOPifsirr  op  Curricula.— The  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  in  cooperation 
with  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  shall— 

(1)  develop  curricula  for  the  training  of 
personnel  who  provide  health  services  to  pa- 
tients with  Alzheimer's  disease;  and 

(2)  disseminate  such  curricula,  and  pro- 
vide consultation  services  with  respect  to 
such  curricula,  to  health  care  providers  who 
provide  such  services. 

(b)  Clinical  Care.— The  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging,  through  the  centers  for  re- 
search on  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related 
disorders,  and  in  cooperation  with  appropri- 
ate national  voluntary  organizations,  shall 
develop  and  Implement  prograii.s— 

(1)  to  train  providers  of  clinical  care  serv- 
ices (such  as  physicians,  psychologists, 
nurses,  social  workers,  occupational  thera- 
pists, and  physical  therapists)  to  patients 
with  Alzheimer's  disease;  and 

(2)  to  train  families  of  patients  with  Alz- 
heimer's disease  to  provide  care  for  such  pa- 
tients in  their  homes. 

(c)  Long-Term  Care.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  develop 
and  implement  programs  to  train  personnel 
(Including  home  health  care  aides)  who  pro- 
vide long-term  care  services  to  patients  with 
Alzheimer's  disease.  Including  continuing  in- 
service  training  programs. 

<d)  Nursimo  Home  Programs.- The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
make  grants  to  schools  of  medicine  to  estab- 
lish training  programs  for  physicians  and 
other  health  care  personnel  who  provide 
health  care  services  to  patients  with  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  who  reside  In  nursing  homes. 

(e)  Sapett  and  Transportation  Person- 
nel.—The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  conduct  training  programs  on 
Alzheimer's  disease  for  safety  and  transpor- 
tation personnel,  such  as  police,  security 
guards,  bus  drivers,  and  other  operators  of, 
and  attendants  on,  public  conveyances. 


(f)  Medical  Examiners.— ( 1 )  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
conduct  training  programs  for  medical  ex- 
aminers, coroners,  and  pathologists  In  the 
proper  conduct  of  an  autopsy  to  determine 
whether  Alzheimer's  disease  was  a  contrib- 
uting factor  to  the  death  of  an  individual. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  promulgate  regulations  en- 
couraging medical  examiners,  coroners,  and 
pathologists  to  provide  reports  concerning 
the  findings  of  autopsies  in  which  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  contributed  to  the  death  of  an 
Individual  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  SUtistics,  and  the 
family  of  such  individual.  The  Director  of 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
shall  include  information  from  such  reports 
in  the  data  base  established  under  section 
2(bK2). 

(g)  Advice  and  Cooperation.— In  carrying 
out  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  obtain  the  advice 
and  cooperation  of  appropriate  national  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. 

(h)  Adthorization.- To  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  1835.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in  alle- 
viating the  suffering  of  victims  of  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  their  families;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  DEMONSTRATION, 
research.  RESPITE.  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Introducing  the  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Demonstration.  Research.  Respite,  and  As- 
sistance Act,  legislation  designed  to 
strengthen  and  to  make  more  coherent  our 
national  response  to  Alzheimer's  disease,  an 
affliction  that  has  devasted  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

Alzheimer's  disease,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
neurological  disorder  that,  before  killing  Its 
victims,  renders  them  incapable  of  caring 
for  themselves. 

How  widespread  Is  It? 

Approximately  2.5  to  3  million  Americans 
suffer  today  from  Alzheimer's. 

According  to  the  Public  Health  Service, 
this  terrible  disease  strikes  1  of  every  20 
people  between  the  ages  of  65  and  75.  Aiid 
beyond  the  age  of  80,  It  afflicts  one  person 
In  every  five.  But  it  has  been  known  to 
strike  people  in  their  thirties,  too,  and 
people  at  the  peak  of  their  careers  and  con- 
tributions to  society. 

Alzheimer's  Is  a  deadly  disease— the 
fourth  leading  killer  of  adults  in  this  coun- 
try. Each  year.  150.000  Americans  die  from 
this  disorder  and  related  complications. 

But  these  are  only  numbers,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. And  numbers  cannot  begin  to  convey 
the  tragedy  of  Alzheimer's— the  tragedy  for 
those  who  contract  this  affliction,  and  for 
their  families,  who  must  not  only  watch  the 
mental  and  physical  disintegration  of  a 
loved  one,  but  in  many  cases,  provide  the 
round-the-clock  care  to  the  victim. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  few  years,  sever- 
al Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
myself  included,  have  sponsored  a  variety  of 
efforts  to  address  one  or  another  facet  of 
Alzheimer's  disease.  And  from  these  efforts, 
we  have  learned  that,  to  deal  with  the  very 
broad  impact  of  Alzheimer's  requires  bring- 
ing together  in  a  coordinated  manner  a 
wide,  wide  range  of  programs  and  services. 


The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  esUblUh  basic  guldeposU  in  order  to 
promote  a  coordinated  program. 

NATIONAL  ADV180ET  COUNCIL 

Two  years  ago,  the  Secretary  of  HHS  es- 
tablished an  interagency  task  force  to  help 
coordinate  Government  efforts  pertaining 
to  Alzheimer's  disease.  The  task  force  has 
served  in  many  ways  as  a  catalyst  for  agency 
programs  sind  activities. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  take  the  task  force  concept  a  step  fur- 
ther, by  establishing  in  sUtute  for  a  period 
of  6  years,  an  advisory  council  that  would 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

This  advisory  council  would  be  composed 
of  representatives  from  Government,  the  re- 
search and  medical  communities,  health 
care  providers,  researchers,  and  representa- 
tives of  families  whose  members  have  been 
stricken  with  Alzheimer's.  One  of  the  coun- 
cil's primary  functions  would  be  to  help  de- 
velop, encourage,  and  guide  research  on  Alz- 
heimer's disease.  But  beyond  that,  the  coun- 
cil would  serve  as  a  "switching  sUtlon"— a 
mechanism  for  conveying  new  information 
and  Idess  to  physicians,  nurses,  care  givers, 
and  family  members. 

RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  INPORMATIOM 
EXCHANGE 

To  begin  with,  this  legislation  would  un- 
derscore the  critical  need  for  both  basic  and 
clinical  research  on  Alzheimer's  disease.  It 
would  promote  research  partnerships  be- 
tween Government  agencies  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and,  at  the  same  time, 
encourage  collaborative  efforts  among  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  university  resarch  cen- 
ters, pharmaceutical  houses,  and  others 
throughout  the  medical  and  scientific  com- 
munity. And  It  would  esUblish  five  addi- 
tional research  centers. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  while  medical  re- 
search offers  the  only  real  hope  for  finding 
a  cure,  we  cannot  overlook  the  desperate 
needs  of  those  who  are  already  struggling  to 
cope  with  the  day-to-day  ravages  of  this  dis- 
ease. For  that  reason,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  would  also  encourage  long-over- 
due research  and  demonstration  on  deliver- 
ing health  services. 

The  legislation  would  designate  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  as  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  collecting  and  disseminating 
information  on  Alzheimer's  disease. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  COORDINATION  OP  SERVICES 


Approaches  that  may  be  helpful  to  Alzhei- 
mer's patients  are  often  beyond  the  reach  of 
too  many  people,  owing  to  a  lack  of  income, 
and  absence  of  community  resources,  and 
shortages  of  trained  personnel. 

Rather  than  establish  a  whole  new  system 
of  community-based  services,  this  legislation 
would  make  use  of  mechanisms  already  in 
place  throughout  the  country.  The  adminis- 
tration on  aging's  extensive  network  of 
State  and  area  agencies,  the  VA's  medical 
and  nursing  faculties,  and  the  family  sup- 
port systems  of  national  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Alzheimer's  Disease  and 
Related  Disorders  Association,  would  all  be 
utilized  in  a  coordinated  way  to  assist  vic- 
tims and  their  families.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides also  for  low-cost  loans  to  those  private 
Individuals  who  will  establish  day  care  cen- 
ters for  Alzheimer's  families. 

Among  other  things,  the  NaUonal  Insti- 
tute on  Aging  and  the  National  Institute  on 
Mental  Health  with  the  advice  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  would  be  assigned 
responsibility  for  designing  and  implemen^ 
Ing  training  programs  for  those  profession- 


als whose  Job  it  Is  to  care  for  victims  of  the 
disease. 

LONG-TERM  CARE  STRATEGIES 

Mr.  President,  since  the  turn  of  this  cen- 
tury our  Nation  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  the  fields  of  health  and  medical 
science.  New  drugs,  new  technologies,  and 
improved  procedures  have  all  helped  to 
raise  the  health  standards  of  our  citizens. 

Still,  our  system  of  social  protections— 
particularly  for  the  elderly— Is  not  reaching 
aU  of  the  target  population.  In  the  case  of 
Alzheimer's  patlenU.  families  most  often 
bear  the  full  burden  of  care  with  little  help 
from  others.  Medicare  does  not  cover  the 
long-term  costs  of  caring  for  victims,  nor  do 
most  private  Insurance  plans.  For  that 
matter,  few  local  conununltles  are  either 
able  or  willing  to  assume  at  least  a  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  care. 

Under  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  there  would  be  tax  relief  for  the 
short  term,  but  for  the  longer  term,  the  ap- 
propriate Government  agencies  such  as  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration. 
would,  with  the  assistance  of  the  National 
Council,  assume  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing systems  to  provide  long-term  care  and 
alternative  financing  mechanisms  specifical- 
ly for  victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  re- 
lated disorders.  An  advisory  subpanel  of  the 
National  Council  would  work  with  HCFA. 
providing  recommendations  and  expertise. 

In  order  to  encourage  new  and  innovative 
approaches  to  care,  the  Secretary  of  HHS  Is 
directed  to  authorize  Medicare  waivers  for 
home  health  care  and  other  support  serv- 
ices. The  Secretary  will  also  promulgate  reg- 
ulations to  prohibit  discrimination  against 
Alzheimer's  patients  who  are  eligible  for 
Medicaid  assistance. 

At  the  same  time,  the  National  Institute 
on  Aging  and  the  National  Center  for 
Health  SUtistics  are  directed  by  the  legisla- 
tion to  collect.  mainUin  and  provide  for  the 
exchange  of  medical  information  and  the 
development  of  a  national  data  base  on  Alz- 
heimer's disease. 

UMirORM  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  POUCY 

It  is  not  easy  to  believe.  Mr.  President,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion currently  has  no  consistent  policy  with 
respect  to  veterans  with  Alzheimer's  disease. 
As  a  consequence,  some  victims  of  the  dis- 
ease are  admitted  to  VA  medical  facilities, 
while  others  are  either  denied  admission  or 
are  referred  to  SUte-run  or  private  facili- 
ties. 

The  legislation  1  am  proposing  today  will 
address  this  problem  by  requiring  the  VA  to 
set  fair  and  consistent  guidelines  regarding 
veterans  with  Alzheimer's  disease.  As  part 
of  that  effort,  VA  faculties  wUl  be  required 
to  provide  at  least  minimum  services,  includ- 
ing assessment  and  diagnosis,  counseling, 
and  tracking  for  veterans  over  age  66  who 
suffer  from  Alzheimer's  disease.  The  VA  Is 
also  required  to  develop  a  limited  number  of 
high  quaUty  demonstration  projects  in 
order  to  explore  the  most  effective  means  of 
providing  care  outside  of  institutional  set- 
tings. Such  services  would  Include  adult  day 
care,  respite  care,  hospital-based  home  care, 
and  home  Intervention  teams. 

SOCIAL  SBCURTTY  DISABILITT  BENEPITS 

Yet  another  problem  confronting  most 
victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease  pertains  to 
the  Federal  DlsabUity  Insurance  Program. 

Currently,  the  sUtutcs  authorlEing  dls- 
abUlty  benefits  do  not  preclude  benefit  pay- 
ments to  individuals  suffering  from  Alzhei- 
mer's disease.  Nevertheless,  the  guidelines 
used  by  SUte  examiners  to  evaluate  benefit 


claims  are  rather  vague  when  it  comes  to 
this  aUment.  This,  in  turn,  has  led  to  what 
can  only  be  described  as  unfair  treatment  of 
those  who  have  a  rightful  claim  to  benefiU. 
This  legislation  charges  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  with  responslbUlty  for  chan- 
neling the  most  current  scientific  and  medi- 
cal information  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. The  Information  will  then  be 
used  to  update  Social  Security  guidelines  on 
the  Disability  Program,  as  well  as  on  supple- 
mental security  Income  tSSIl.  And.  in  addi- 
tion to  putting  the  latest  information  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  need  It  most— the  claims 
examiners— the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion wiU  be  required,  periodically,  to  train 
and  retrain  examiners. 

TAX-RELATED  PROVISIONS 

In  addition,  this  legislation  wiU  extend  tax 
relief  to  families.  First.  It  Increases  the  de- 
pendent adult  day  care  tax  credit  allowed 
while  caring  for  a  victim  at  home.  Second.  It 
provides  a  deduction  for  dependent  adult 
home  health  care  services  and  equipment. 
And  flnaUy.  It  allows  a  tax  deduction  for 
nursing  home  care  prescribed  by  specified 
health  professionals. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Finally,  this  legislation  provides  for  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  curricula 
on  Alzheimer's  disease  and  for  the  training 
of  various  care  givers,  including  clinical  care 
providers,  patient  families,  home  health 
aides,  nursing  home  personnel,  and  safety 
and  transportation  personnel.  This  month  Is 
national  Alzheimer's  Disease  Awareness 
Month,  and  we  must  continue  to  raise 
public  awareness  to  the  tragic  need  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  lU  victims  and  to  move 
toward  iU  elimination.  Mr.  President,  the 
Intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  promote  a  co- 
ordinated and  compassionate  approach  to 
the  problem  of  Alzheimer's  disease.  I  hope 
that  we  wiU  be  able  to  act  expeditiously  on 
this  legislation,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  blU  be  printed  at  thU 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1836 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Convms  attevMed, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alzheimer's 
Disease  Demonstration.  Research,  Respite, 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1985". 
SEC  1.  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  ALZHEIMER'S  DIS- 
EASE. 

(a)  EsTABUSHMENT.— There  is  esUblished 
the  National  CouncU  on  Alzheimer's  Disease 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"National  CouncU"). 

(b)  Duties.- The  National  CouncU  shall 
be  responsible  for  planning,  coordinating, 
and  monitoring  activities  carried  out  by 
Federal  agencies  under  this  Act  and  shaU 
carry  out  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Nation- 
al CouncU  by  this  Act. 

(c)  CoMPOsmoN.— <1)  The  National  Coun- 
cU shaU  be  composed  of  twenty-four  mem- 
bers as  foUows: 

(A)  Eight  members  appointed  by  the 
President. 

(B)  B^ght  members  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

(C)  Eight  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves, 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  majority 
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leader  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Hoiue 
of  Representatives. 

(2)  Of  the  eight  members  appointed  by 
the  President  under  paragraph  (IK A),  of 
the  eight  members  ap{>ointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  under  para- 
graph (IXB),  and  of  the  eight  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  paragraph  (1)(C>— 

(A)  three  shall  be  physicians  or  scientists 
Involved  In  the  treatment  of.  or  research  re- 
lating to.  Alzheimer's  disease;  and 

(B)  five  shall  be  from  representatives  of 
family  members  of  patients  with  Alzhei- 
mer's disease,  individuals  providing  health 
and  social  services  to  patients  with  Alzhei- 
mer's disease,  individuals  conducting  health 
services  research  with  respect  to  Alzhei- 
mer's disease,  private  Insurers,  national  vol- 
imtary  organizations,  and  the  general 
public. 

(d)  Touf  or  OfFici.— The  term  of  office  of 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  shall  be 
four  years,  except  that— 

(1)  of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the 
National  Council  under  subsection  (cXlMA), 
four  shall  t>e  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years  and  four  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appointment: 

(2)  of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the 
National  Council  under  subsection  (cKlXB), 
four  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years  and  four  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  as  designated  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment: EUld 

(3)  of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the 
National  Council  under  subsection  (cKlXC). 
four  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years  and  four  shsdl  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  as  designated  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  time 
of  appointment. 

(e)  Chairman.— The  National  Council 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(f)  MttnHos.— The  National  Council  shall 
meet  four  times  each  year,  as  well  as  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman. 

(g)  Quorum.— Fourteen  members  of  the 
National  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
but  a  lesser  number  may  hold  hearings.  A 
vacancy  in  the  National  Council  shall  not 
affect  its  powers. 

<h)  Honorarium.— Each  member  of  the 
National  Council  who  is  not  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  receive 
an  honorarium  of  $100  for  each  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  which  such  member 
attends.  Any  member  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  service  as  a  member  of  the  National 
CounclL 

(1)  EXFKNSXS.— While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  National 
Council,  all  members  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  rates 
authorized  for  employees  of  agencies  under 
section  5702  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(J)  Pkrsonnsl.— (1)  The  Chairman  of  the 
National  Council  may,  without  regard  to  the 
dvil  service  laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  execu- 
tive secretary  and  such  other  additional  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
National  Council  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(2)  Any  Federal  employee  may  be  detailed 
to  the  National  Council  without  reimburse- 
ment, and  such  detail  shall  be  without  inter- 
ruption or  lo68  of  civil  service  status  or  privi- 
lege. 


(3)  The  National  Council  may  produce 
temporary  and  intermittent  services  under 
section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  at  rates  of  Individuals  which  do  not 
exceed  the  daUy  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  prescribed  for  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
such  title. 

(k)  Powras.— (1)  The  National  Cotmcil 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and 
receive  such  evidence,  as  the  National  Coun- 
cil considers  appropriate. 

(2)  The  National  Council  may  secure  di- 
rectly from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  National  Council  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Council,  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  furnish  such  infor- 
mation to  the  National  Council. 

(3)  The  National  Council  may  accept,  use, 
and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services 
or  property. 

(4)  The  National  Council  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
aents  and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  Support  Sbrvices.— The  Administrator 
of  General  Services  shall  provide  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  a  reimbursable  t>asis  such 
administrative  and  support  services  as  the 
National  Council  may  request. 

(m)  Annual  Report.— Within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  National  Council 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  a  report  which  describes 
the  activities  of  the  National  Council  under 
this  Act. 

(n)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  under  this  Act. 

(0)  TnufiNATioN.- The  National  Council 
shall  terminate  six  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC  3   EXPANSION   AND   COOROINA-nON   OF   RE- 
SEARCH ON  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE. 

(a)  Research  Partnerships.— (1)  To  facUi- 
tate  research  with  respect  to  Alzheimer's 
disease,  the  National  Council  shall  develop 
and  encourage  partnerships  between— 

(A)  Federal  agencies,  particularly  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging,  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Mental  Health,  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration,  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration:  and 

(B)  academic  institutions,  pharmaceutical 
companies,  nursing  homes,  providers  of  day 
care  services  and  respite  services  for  pa- 
tients with  Alzheimer's  disease,  private  in- 
surers, and  other  private  entities. 

(2)  Under  paragraph  (1),  the  National 
CouncU  shall  facillute  partnerships  for  re- 
search in  areas  such  as— 

(A)  the  etiology,  diagnosis,  clinical  course, 
treatment,  and  epidemiology  of  Alzheimer's 
disease: 

(B)  the  psychological  and  social  function- 
ing of  patients  with  Alzheimer's  disease:  and 

(C)  effective  methods  of  raising  or  sustain- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  patients  with  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  means  of  financing  each 
such  method,  and  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
each  such  method. 

(3)  To  facilitate  research  partnerships 
under  this  subsection,  the  National  Council 
shaU  establish  a  scientific  and  medical  advi- 
sory panel  on  Alzheimer's  disease,  which 
shall  consist  of  biomedical  researchers  and 
health  services  researchers,  including 
health  economists  and  medical  sociologists. 


who  are  conducting  research  with  respect  to 
Alzheimer's  disease. 

(b)  Data  Collection.— The  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics.  In  cooperation 
with  the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  shall 
collect,  maintain,  and  provide  for  the  ex- 
change of  medical  information  necessary 
to- 

(1)  diagnose  and  evaluate  individuals  with 
Alzheimer's  disease:  and 

(2)  develop  and  establish  a  national  data 
base  concerning  Alzheimer's  disease,  includ- 
ing accurate  information  on  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease as  a  cause  of  death. 

(c)  Research.— The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  shall  esUblish 
five  research  centers  on  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  related  disorders  for  basic  and  clinical 
research  into,  training  in,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and 
treatment  methods  for  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  related  disorders,  which  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  such  centers  which 
have  been  established  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  For  such  additional 
centers,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $3,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

SEC.  4.  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  IN  ALZHEIMER'S  DIS- 
EASE SERVICES. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  426  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"SPECIAL  PROJECTS  IN  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE 
SERVICES 

"Sec.  427.  (aXl)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized, directly  or  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts, to  develop  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  assist  elderly  victims  of  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  other  related  neurological 
and  organic  brain  disorders,  whether  living 
independently  or  with  their  families  to  meet 
their  day-to-day  needs  including- 

"(A)  home  health  care  for  such  victims, 
including  functional  health  care,  physical 
therapy,  Euid  occupational  therapy: 

"(B)  adult  day  care  for  such  victims: 

"(C)  home  management  assistance,  trans- 
portation to  access  services,  and  in-home 
respite  care  for  the  families,  particularly 
spouses  of  such  families; 

"(D)  referral  services  to  appropriate  com- 
munity services  for  such  victims  and  their 
families  throughout  the  continuum  of  care: 
and 

"(E)  the  conduct  of  workshops  for  health 
care  professionals  and  other  personnel  in 
the  field  of  aging  relating  to  the  provision 
of  functional  and  skilled  care  to  individuals 
who  suffer  from  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
other  related  neurological  and  organic  brain 
disorders. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  may.  whenever  ap- 
propriate, provide  for  the  charging  of  fees 
for  services  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
under  this  section  with  State  agencies,  area 
agencies  on  aging,  and  appropriate  nonprof- 
it private  organizations  in  the  private 
sector,  including  the  Alzheimer's  Disease 
and  Related  Disorders  Association. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  shall,  in  addition 
to  agencies  specified  in  section  402(b),  re- 
quest the  technical  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration.". 

SEC.  5.  LOANS  TO  nNANCE  NONPROFIT  ADCLT 
DAYCARE  CENTERS  AND  RESPITE 
CARE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  LOANS.— The  Small 
Business  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  private,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions to  finance  the  development  of  adult 
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daycare  centers  and  respite  care  programs 
for  Alzheimer  patients  and  their  families. 

(b)  Terms  or  Loans.— A  loan  under  this 
section  shall  have— 

(1)  a  maximum  principal  amount  of 
$60,000: 

(3)  an  Interest  rate  equal  to  the  lesser  of  9 
per  centum  per  annum  or  2  percentage 
points  less  than  the  average  of  the  prime 
rates  as  established  from  time  to  time  by 
the  three  largest  United  States  commercial 
banks  from  which  such  data  are  available: 
and 

(3)  be  repayable  over  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  ten  years. 

(c)  Consultation  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance.—In  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  provide 
technical  assistance  relative  to  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  small  business  (i.e..  adult 
day  care  or  respite  care  center),  and  shall 
consult  and  coordinate  with,  and  make  re- 
ferrals as  necessary  to.  the  Administration 
on  Aging  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  for  additional  technical  assistance. 

(d)  Research.— The  nonprofit  corporate 
owner  of  each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  enter  into  appropriate  arrange- 
ments with  the  Administration  on  Aging  or 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  permit 
research  designed  to  measure  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  centers  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion as  well  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  di- 
verse therapeutic  modalities  of  the  pro- 
grams established. 

(e)  SotTRCE  OP  Loan  Funds.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  loans  may  be  made 
from  the  business  and  investment  loan  fund 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

SEC  S.  research  AND  DEMONSTRA'HON  PRO- 
GRAMS ON  SYSTEMS  AND  FfNANONG 
FOR  LONG-IERM  CARE  FOR  ALZHEI- 
MER'S DISEASE  VICTIMa 

(a)  Research.— (1)  The  National  Council, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration,  shall  conduct  research 
relating  to  methods  for  financing  systems 
for  providing  long-term  care  to  victims  of 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  related  disorders. 

(2)  For  purpose  of  conducting  research 
under  paragraph  (I),  the  National  Council 
shall  establish  a  subpanel  of  the  National 
Council.  The  National  Council  shall  include 
on  the  subpanel  such  representatives  as 
may  be  necessary  f  rom— 

(A)  State  and  Federal  agencies  Involved  In 
providing  long-term  care: 

(B)  private  health  Insurers: 

(C)  health  services  researchers.  Including 
health  economists  and  medical  sociologists: 

(D)  health  specialists  skilled  in  functional 
assessment  and  management.  Including  oc- 
cupational therapists  and  physical  thera- 
pists: 

(E)  national  voluntary  organizations  con- 
cerned with  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related 
disorders:  and 

(F)  health  care  consumers. 

(3)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  annually  thereaf- 
ter, the  National  Council  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  describing 
the  results  of  the  research  conducted  under 
this  subsection  and  containing  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  National  CouncU  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

(b)  Development  op  Data  Base.- The  Na- 
tional Council,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging,  the  National  Institute  on 
Mental  Health,  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, shall  develop  a  data  base  on  needs 
(current  and  projected)  for  long-term  care. 


and  on  costs  of  alternative  funding  strate- 
gies for  such  care  through  a  mix  of  private 
and  governmental  resources.  The  National 
Council  shall  report  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  such  data 
base  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  annually  thereaf- 
ter. 

(c)  Medicare  Waivers.— (1)  The  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  con- 
duct demonstration  projects  pursuant  to  the 
authority  in  section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967  and  section  222 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972 
under  which  home  care  and  other  support 
services  are  provided  under  the  Medicare 
program  for  victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  related  disorders  who  could  otherwise 
not  be  cared  for  at  home.  Such  services 
shall  be  prescribed  through  the  hospital  dis- 
charge planning  office  at  the  point  of  dis- 
charge, or  shall  be  prescribed,  implemented, 
or  provided  by  a  social  work  agency  or  by  a 
certified  occupational  or  physical  therapist 
sidlled  in  the  assessment  and  management 
of  functional  impairment.  The  Secretary 
may.  whenever  appropriate,  provide  for  the 
charging  of  fees  for  such  services. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  through  the  State  agencies 
designated  under  section  305(aXl)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  shall  direct 
the  area  agencies  on  aging  to  maintain— 

(A)  registries  for  referrals  to  certified 
sidlled  professionals  to  provide  the  services 
described  in  paragraph  (1).  Including  social 
workers,  physical  therapists,  occupational 
therapists,  nurses,  psychologists,  and  psy- 
chiatrists: and 

(B)  registries  of  other  community  services. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  report  annually,  beginning 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation- 
al Council  with  respect  to  the  results  of 
demonstration  projects  conducted  under 
this  subsection. 

SEC  7.  NONDISCRIMINA'nON  BY  N1IRSING  HOMES 
AGAINST  MEDICAID-ELIGIBLE  ALZ- 
HEIMER'S DISEASE  VICTIMS. 

(a)  Nondiscrimination.— No  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  or  intermediate  care  facility 
which  receives  payments  under  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  such  Act 
may  discriminate  in  the  acceptance  or  refus- 
al of  individuals  as  patients  on  the  grounds 
that  an  Individual  is  eligible  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  or  on 
the  grounds  that  an  individual  is  a  victim  of 
Alzheimer's  disease. 

(b)  Functional  Assessment.— Skilled 
nursing  facilities  and  Intermediate  care  fa- 
culties receiving  payments  under  title  XVIII 
or  a  State  plan  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shaU  be  required  to  Include  in 
the  initial  admission  evaluation  a  functional 
assessment  of  the  Alzheimer's  patient  pre- 
pared by  an  occupational  or  physical  thera- 
pist with  respect  to  management  of  func- 
tional Impairment.  Such  assessment  shall  be 
reviewed  periodically,  but  not  less  than 
three  times  per  year,  by  the  administrator 
of  the  skilled  nursing  facility  or  the  inter- 
mediate care  facUlty  with  the  occupational 
or  physical  therapists. 

(c)  Annual  Report.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  report  an- 
nually, beginning  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this«Act,  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  Implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion. 


SIC  a  vnnuN8'  health  carb. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Subchapter  11  of 
chapter  17  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section  620B: 
"S  620B.  Care  and  treatment  for  Alzheimer's 
disease:  demographic  Informa- 
tion: demonstration  project 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shaU  promulgate 
consistent  national  policies  for  treatment  of 
eligible  veterans  who  have  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  are  at  least  55  years  of  age.  The 
poUcy  and  procedures  shall  include  provi- 
sions for  unified  case  management  for  each 
such  veteran.  Unified  case  management 
under  such  procedures  shall  include  medi- 
cal, functional,  and  psychological  assess- 
ment, diagnosis,  referral,  and  foUowup  mon- 
itoring. 

"(b)  In  order  to  a-sslst  in  demographic  re- 
search on  Alzheimer's  disease,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  compUe  information  on  the 
cases  of  Alzheimer's  disease  in  which  care 
and  services  are  furnished  under  this  chap- 
ter, and  shall  provide  such  daU  to  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  on  Alzheimer's  Disease,  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging,  and  the  Nation- 
al Center  for  Health  SUtistics. 

"(cKl)  The  Administrator  shaU  conduct  a 
demonstration  project  to  furnish  compre- 
hensive community-based  care  and  related 
services  to  eligible  veterans  who  have  Alz- 
heimer's disease  and  are  at  least  55  years  of 
age  and  to  their  famUies  in  order  to  delay 
the  need  for  hospital  or  nursing  home  ad- 
missions of  such  veterans.  The  Administra- 
tor may,  whenever  appropriate,  provide  for 
the  charging  of  fees  for  such  services. 

"(2)  Under  the  demonstration  project,  the 
Administrator  shaU,  as  the  Administrator 
considers  appropriate— 

"(A)  furnish  day  care  and  respite  care  to 
veterans  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection;  and 

"(B)  furnish  home  intervention  services  to 
such  veterans'  and  their  families,  including 
medical  and  functional  assistance. 

"(3)  The  Administrator,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  National  Council  on  Alz- 
heimer's Disease,  shaU  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  subsection.  The  regulations 
shall  specify  the  respite  care  services  and 
home  intervention  services  which  are  to  be 
furnished  under  the  demonstration  project. 

"(dXl)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  and  to  the  National 
CouncU  on  Alzheimer's  Disease  on  the  Ad- 
ministrator's actions  under  this  section  and 
on  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  the  policy  and  procedures 
prescribed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
day  before  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
report  Is  transmitted  to  such  committees. 

"(2)  Each  report  made  under  paragraph 
(I)  of  this  subsection  for  a  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  demonstration  r'^Ject  required 
by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  is  conducted 
shall  include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  experience  under 
such  demonstration  project  and  actions 
taken  in  conducting  such  demonstration 
project  during  such  fiscal  year;  and 

"(B)  any  recommendations  for  legislation 
on  the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans  who 
have  Alzheimer's  disease  which  the  Admin- 
istrator considers  appropriate.". 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  620A  the 
foUowing  new  item; 
"{ 620B.  Care  and  treatment  for  Alzheimer's 
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e;  democnphlc  infonn&- 
tlon;  demonstntlon  project. ". 
(b)  Sttuiissioh  or  Rxtort.— The  first 
report  required  by  section  630B(d)  of  such 
title,  ■>  sdded  by  subsection  (a),  shmll  be 
submitted  not  Uter  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

BCC  f.  OlSABaJTY  GUIOELINKS. 

(a)  UroATiHG  OniDKLiiTis.— The  National 
CouncU  shall  review  current  information  re- 
lating to  Alzheimer's  disease  which  may  be 
relevant  with  respect  to  establishing  and  up- 
dating ellglbUlty  criteria  for  the  dlsabUity 
programs  under  titles  11  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  such  dis- 
ease. The  National  Council  shall  report  its 
flndlngs  to  the  Congress  not  less  often  than 
annually. 

(b)  DlSSnCIHATION    OP    IlfTORlfATIOIf    AHO 

TaAnmiG.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  establish  a  mecha- 
nism for  prompt  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  guidelines  relating  to  Alzheimer's 
disease,  and  for  providing  training  relating 
to  work  evaluation  of  Individuals  with  such 
disease,  to  personnel  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  of  the  SUte  agencies 
making  disability  determinations  pursuant 
to  section  221  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
who  are  involved  in  the  disability  determi- 
nation process.  Such  information  shall  be 
geared  to  enhancing  the  understanding  of 
such  personnel  with  respect  to  Alzheimer's 
disease  as  an  organic  brain  malfunction. 
9MC  1*.  csKorrs  por  adult  dependevt  cabe 

POR  ALZHEIMER  PATIENTS. 

(a)  iMCSKAsx  m  CiizDrr  Allowablx  fob  Ex- 

rairSKS  POR  HonSKHOLD  AHS  DEPKIfBKirT  Carx 

SxBvicB.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section  31(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  allowance  of  credit)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "30  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "40  percent". 

(b)  ChtXDIT  AlXOWABLS  POR  HOMX  CARS  AHD 

NORsnrc  Homx  Carx  Expensbs  por  Dkpkrd- 
sms  WriH  Alzhximxr's  Disbask.— (1)  Sub- 
part A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  nonrefundable  personal  credits) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  23  the 
following  new  section: 
-aac  txA.  cssorr  por  home  care  and  nursing 

HOME  CARE  EXPENSES  POR  DEPEND- 
ENTS WTTH  ALZHEnaUrS  DISEASE 
AND  RELATED  NEUROLOGICAL  AND 
ORGANIC  BRAIN  DISORDERS. 

"(a)  Allowamci  op  (Credit.— 

"(1)  In  gkhkral.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  ap- 
plicable pecentage  of  qualified  dependent 
care  expenses  paid  by  such  individual  for 
the  care  of  a  qualifying  family  member 
during  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Affucablx  pxrcxhtaox  DXFiifKD.— Por 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  appli- 
cable percentage'  means  40  percent  reduced 
by  1  percentage  point  for  each  $1,000  (or 
fraction  thereof)  by  which  the  adjusted 
gross  Income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 
able year  exceeds  $25,000. 

"(b)  Dollar  LnoTATioifs  on  amount  or 
casDiT.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  IfAZIMTm    qUALinXD   OEnOISKNT  CAR! 

KJLwaga  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT.— The  amount 
of  qualified  dependent  care  expenses  taken 
into  account  under  subsection  (a)  by  any 
taxD^er  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  $20,000.  except  that  not  more  than 
$10,000  may  be  taken  into  account  with  re- 
spect to  any  one  qualifying  family  member. 

"(2)    2    OR    MORX    DIDnnOOALS    MAKINO    KZ- 

•rrH  tamnct  to  bamb  qualdt- 


iNO  PAMiLT  MEMBER.— If  3  OT  more  Individ- 
uals have  qualified  for  dependent  care  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  any  qualifying  family 
member  during  any  calendar  year,  then— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  qualified  depend- 
ent care  expenses  taken  into  account  with 
respect  to  such  qualifying  family  member 
shall  be  determined  by  treating  all  of  such 
individuals  as  one  taxpayer  whose  taxable 
year  Is  such  calendar  year,  and 

"(11)  the  amount  r  such  expenditures 
taken  into  account  ^y  each  of  such  individ- 
uals for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  cal- 
endar year  ends  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  as 
the  amount  of  such  exp>endltures  made  by 
such  individual  during  such  calendar  years 
bears  to  the  aggregate  of  such  expenditures 
made  by  all  of  such  individuals  during  such 
calendar  year. 

"(c)  Depin moNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)      QUALIPYINO      PAMILY      MEMBER.— The 

term  'qualifying  famUy  member'  means  any 
individual  who— 

"(A)  is  the  spouse  (as  determined  under 
section  143)  or  a  dependent  (as  defined  in 
section  153(a))  of  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(B)  suffers  from  Alzheimer's  disease  or  a 
related  neurological  or  organic  brain  disor- 
der, and  is  physically  or  mentally  incapable 
of  caring  for  himself,  as  determined  by  a 
physician. 

"(3)  QUALITIKD  DEPENDENT  CARX  EXPENSES.- 

The  term  'qualified  dependent  care  ex- 
penses' means  payments  by  the  taxpayer  for 
home  health  agency  services  provided  by  an 
organization  certified  by  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration,  Including  func- 
tional care  and  management  services  provid- 
ed by  a  physician,  certified  occupational  or 
physical  therapist,  nurse,  psychologist,  or 
social  worker,  homemaker  services,  adult 
day  care,  respite  care,  health-care  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  or  care  in  a  nursing 
home  which— 

"(A)  are  provided  to  such  qualifying 
family  member, 

"(B)  are  provided  by  an  organization  or  in- 
dividual not  related  to  the  taxpayer  or  to 
the  qualifying  family  member, 

"(C)  are  not  compensated  for  by  Insurance 
or  otherwise,  and 

"(D)  are  prescribed  by  a  physician,  certi- 
fied social  worker,  nurse,  psychologist,  or 
certified  occupational  or  physical  therapist. 

"(3)  Physician.— The  term  physican'  has 
the  meaning  given  much  term  by  section 
IMl(r)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Denial  op  double  BBNEPrr.— No  deduc- 
tion or  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  any  amount  for  which  a  credit  Is  allowed 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  BCabbied  msnnsuALS  pilino  separate 
RETURNS.- In  the  case  of  a  married  individ- 
ual filing  a  separate  return,  subsections 
(aK2)  and  (bKl)  shall  be  applied  by  substi- 
tuting for  each  dollar  amount  contained 
therein  an  amount  equal  to  1/2  of  such 
dollar  amount.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
C(x)e  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  23  the  following  new 
item; 

"Sec.  32A.  Credit  for  home  care  and  nursing 
home  care  expenses  for  de- 
pendents with  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease." 

(c>  EppBcnvx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  begliming  after  December  31, 1985. 


SEC  II.  TSAININC  PROGRAH& 

(a)  Development  op  Cubbicula.- The  Nb- 
tlona!  Institute  on  Aging  and  the  NattooBl 
Institute  on  Mental  Health,  in  cooperaUon 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration,  shall— 

(1)  develop  curricula  for  the  training  of 
personnel  who  provide  health  services  to  pa- 
tients with  Alzheimer's  disease;  and 

(2)  disseminate  such  curricula,  and  pro- 
vide consultation  services  with  respect  to 
such  curricula,  to  health  care  providers  who 
provide  such  services. 

(b)  Clinical  Care.— The  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging,  through  the  centers  for  re- 
search on  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related 
disorders,  and  in  cooperation  with  appropri- 
ate national  volunatary  organisations,  shall 
develop  and  Implement  programs— 

(1)  to  train  providers  of  clinical  care  serv- 
ices (such  as  physicians,  psychologists, 
nurses,  social  workers,  occupational  thera- 
pists, and  phsyical  therapists)  to  patients 
with  Alzheimer's  disease:  and 

(2)  to  train  families  of  patients  with  Alz- 
heimer's disease  to  provide  care  for  such  pa- 
tients in  their  homes. 

(c)  Long-Term  Care.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  develop 
and  Implement  programs  to  train  personnel 
Cncluding  home  health  care  aides)  who  pro- 
vide long-term  care  services  to  patients  with 
Alzheimer's  disease,  including  continuing  in- 
service  training  programs. 

(d)  Nursing  Home  Programs.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
make  grants  to  schools  of  medicine  to  estab- 
lish training  programs  for  physicians  and 
other  health  care  personnel  who  provide 
health  services  to  patients  with  Alzheimer's 
disease  who  reside  in  nursing  homes. 

(e)  Safety  and  Transportation  Person- 
nel.—The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  conduct  training  programs  on 
Alzheimer's  disease  for  safety  and  transpor- 
tation personnel,  such  as  police,  security 
guards,  bus  drivers,  and  other  operators  of, 
and  attendants  on,  public  conveyances. 

(f)  Medical  Examiners.— ( 1 )  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
conduct  training  programs  for  medical  ex- 
aminers, coroners,  and  pathologists  tn  the 
proper  conduct  of  an  autopsy  to  determine 
whether  Alzheimer's  disease  was  a  contrib- 
uting factor  to  the  death  of  an  individual. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  promulgate  regulations  en- 
couraging medical  examiners,  coroners,  and 
pathologists  to  provide  reports  concerning 
the  findings  of  autopsies  In  which  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  contributed  to  the  death  of  an 
individual  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Aging,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  SUtistics,  and  the 
family  of  such  Individual.  The  Director  of 
the  National  Center  for  Health  SUtistics 
shall  include  information  from  such  reports 
in  the  data  base  established  under  section 
3(bK2). 

(g)  Advice  and  Cooperation.— In  carrying 
out  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  obtain  the  advice 
and  cooperation  of  appropriate  national  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  shall  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Council. 

(h)  Authorization.— To  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources. 

NATIOIIAL  SCIENCE  POXmSATION 
ADTROBIXATION  act,  FISCAL  TBAB  IttT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  which 
authorises  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  The  fact  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  submitted  a  re- 
quest for  over  $1.6  billion  in  fimding 
for  the  NSF,  an  increase  of  8.4  percent 
before  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  re- 
ductions, is  indicative  of  how  impor- 
tant basic  research  is  to  our  future. 

Last  year,  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  teamed  up  with 
our  colleagues  on  the  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  Committee 
and  the  House  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee  to  enact  the  first  regu- 
lar NSF  authorization  measure  in  5 
years.  I  hope  we  can  work  together 
again  to  pass  this  blU  In  an  expeditious 
manner,  and  in  so  doing,  provide  some 
clear  direction  and  stability  of  con- 
gressional intent. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  convenience 
of  all  Senators  and  organizations 
which  follow  this  legislation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricobo,  as  follows: 

S.  2184 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1987". 

AtTTBOBIZATION  OP  APPBOPBIATION8 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Science  Foim(]atlon 
$1,685,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987. 

(b)  Funds  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987  will  be  available  for  the  following  cate- 
gories: 

(1)  Advanced  Scientific  Computing. 
$53,«30,000. 

(2)  Astronomical.  Atmospheric,  Earth  and 
Ocean  Sciences,  $383,310,000. 

(3)  Biological.  Behavioral,  and  Social  Sd- 
encea.  $283,410,000. 

(4)  Engineering,  $185,470,000. 

(5)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences. 
$449,250,000. 

(6)  Scientific  Technological,  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  $47,030,000. 

(7)  ProgrBm  Development  and  Manage- 
ment. $78,000,000, 

(8)  Sctence  and  Engineering  Education, 
$89,000,000. 

(9)  United  States  Antarctic  Program. 
$117,000,000. 

AVAILABnjTT 

Sic.  8.  Appropriations  made  under  author- 
ity provided  in  section  3  and  5  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  for  periods  specified 
in  the  Acts  making  the  appropriations. 


discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Founda- 
tion. The  determination  of  the  Director  will 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting 
offtcera  of  the  Oovemment. 

POBEIGN  CrUBBEXCT  AUTHOBIZATION 

Sbc  5.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorised 
by  section  3.  not  more  than  $700,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  expenses  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  incurred  outside  the  United 
States,  to  be  drawn  from  foreign  currencies 
that  the  Treasury  Department  determines 
to  be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

TBAN8FEB8  AUTHOBIZED 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Funds  may  be  transferred 
among  the  categories  listed  In  section  2(b), 
so  long  as  the  net  funds  transferred  to  or 
from  any  category  do  not  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  amount  authorized  for  that  category 
in  section  2. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Foundation  may 
propose  transfers  to  or  from  any  category 
exceeding  10  percent  of  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  category  in  section  2.  An  expla- 
nation of  any  such  proposed  transfer  must 
be  transmitted  in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committees  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources and  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  proposed  transfer  may 
be  made  only  when  30  calendar  days  have 
passed  after  submission  of  the  written  ex- 
planation. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCB 
F017NDATI0N  ACT  OF  1980 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  3(aK6)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C. 
1862(aKe))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
the  collection.  Interpretation,  and  analysis 
of  data  on  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
sources and  to  provide  a  source  of  informa- 
tion for  policy  formulation  by  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Oovemment;". 

(b)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1889) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  within  the 
limits  of  funds  made  available  specifically 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  section  16,". 

BEPEAL 

Sec.  8.  TlUe  IX  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1959  (42  UJ3.C.  1876  et 
seq.)  is  repealed. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2184.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations   to    the    National    Science 
Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  1987. 


OPPICIALl 

Sbc.  4.  From  appropriations  made  under 
Buthorisationa  provided  in  this  Act.  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  flacal  year  1987  may  be 
used  for  official  consultation,  repretenta- 
tkm.  or  other  extraordinary  expenses  at  the 


By  BCr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kbkrt): 
S.  2185.  A  bill  to  extend  the  term  of 
the  Ci^De  Cod  National  Seashore  Advi- 
sory Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  TERM  OF  THE  CAPE  COD 
NATIONAL  8EABHORB  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

Bir.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I,  along  with  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator KxHRT,  am  pleased  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  charter  of  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Advisory 
Commission  untU  1997.  This  bill  will 
complement  the  legislation  introduced 
last  week  In  the  House  by  Congress- 
man Studds. 

In  1961.  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore was  established  to  preserve  its 
nattiral  beauty  and  enable  the  citizens 
from  across  our  country  to  enjoy  the 
spacious  beaches,  wildlife  and  forested 
areas.  The  legislation  also  created  the 
Cve  Cod  Advisory  Commission,  com- 


posed of  representatives  from  the  com- 
munities abutting  the  seashore,  as  well 
as  from  the  county,  State  and  Federal 
Governments.  Since  Its  inception  24 
years  ago,  the  Cape  Ccxl  National  Sea- 
shore Advisory  Commission  has  pro- 
vided valuable  input  into  major  deci- 
sions concerning  the  use  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Cape  C<xl  National  Sea- 
shore. The  people  of  Massachusetts 
and  across  our  Nation  have  derived 
significant  benefits  from  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  which  has  served  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  competing  in- 
terests at  the  national  seashore.  The 
Commission's  work  has  been  held  in 
high  esteem  and  is  deeply  respected  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  local  offi- 
cials and  the  residents  of  Cape  Cod. 

Every  year,  millions  of  visitors  from 
across  our  Nation  have  flocked  to 
enjoy  the  seashore.  These  visitors 
have  a  direct  impact,  not  only  on  the 
seashore,  but  the  neighboring  conunu- 
nities.  Unlike  other  national  parks,  the 
beautiful  lands  on  the  Cape  Ccxl  Na- 
tional Seashore  are  owned  not  only  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  but  the  local 
communities  and  private  individuals. 
These  facts  underlie  the  importance  of 
having  a  Commission  which  will  pro- 
vide recommendations  to  the  National 
Park  Service  on  decisions  affecting  the 
entire  area. 

The  work  of  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  Advisory  Commission  began 
in  1962  when  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, recognizing  the  value  of  the  sea- 
shore and  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing a  citizen  advisory  board,  stated,  "If 
we  had  not  seized  by  national  decision, 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Park  *  *  *  [It] 
would  have  been  gone  forever  *  *  *  I 
urge  therefore  that  the  talented  and 
able  people  of  this  State  make  the 
Judgments  on  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion and  wise  use  of  our  resources  now 
with  a  long  look  forward,  not  for  this 
decade  but  for  the  next  generation." 

This  legislation  will  ensure  that  the 
Cape  Code  National  Seashore  Adviso- 
ry Commission,  which  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  represent  the  Cape  Cod  com- 
munities and  to  preserve  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Cape  Ccxl  National  Park, 
will  continue  to  serve  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Nation. 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  THtTRMOifs,  Mr.  Spec- 
TKR,  Mr.  DxirroN,  Mr.  Abdror. 
and  Mrs.  Hawkihs): 
S.    2186.    A    bill    to    exempt    any 
amounts  available  to  provide  certain 
benefits  to  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  from  any  require- 
ment for  sequestration  of  fimds  imder 
part  C  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency    Deficit    Control    Act    of 
1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs. 
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KZXMmMO  VRnAHS  nmnrs  phom 

SBQUKSniATIOIf  ORons 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  In  support  of  S.  2186,  which 
I  Introduce  along  with  Senators  TmiR- 
MONO,  SPEcmt.  Demton.  Abdnor,  and 
Hawkins,  who  are  original  cosponsors. 
This  bill  is  Intended  to  exempt  from 
any  future  requirement  for  sequestra- 
tion of  funds  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
99-177,  the  "Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985."  amounts  available  to  provide 
certain  benefits  or  assistance  to  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  disabilities. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
grams to  be  exempted  by  this  legisla- 
tion from  any  future  reductions  under 
a  sequester  order  Include:  benefits  re- 
lating to  specially  adapted  housing  for 
disabled  veterans:  burial  benefits  for 
veterans  who  die  as  the  result  of  a 
service-connected  disability:  assistance 
for  vocational  training  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  veterans  with  service-connect- 
ed disabilities  which  are  rated  50  per- 
cent or  more  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; benefits  relating  to  automo- 
biles and  adaptive  equipment  for  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans  and  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  and  benefits  for 
service-connected  disabled  patients 
which  are  provided  by  the  special 
therapeutic  and  rehabilitation  activi- 
ties fund  which  supports  the  compen- 
sated work  therapy  program.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  would  apply  to  any 
sequestration  order  issued  for  a  fiscal 
year  after  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  final  passage  of  the  "Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985"  exempted  from  any 
sequestration  reduction,  veterans' 
compensation  and  pension  programs 
and  provided  a  measure  of  protection 
to  VA  health  care.  At  that  time,  many 
of  our  colleagues  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection for  programs  for  those  veter- 
ans for  whom  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration was  established— the  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans.  The  Con- 
gress clearly  did  not  Intend  that  pro- 
grams and  benefits  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  would  be  af- 
fected by  sequestration  reductions. 

As  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
gone  about  the  implementation  of  the 
first  sequestration  order  issued  by  the 
President  on  February  1,  1986.  it  has 
become  apparent  that  some  of  the 
benefit  programs  designed  specifically 
for  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans, specifically  those  who  have  been 
injured  or  disabled  during  active  mili- 
tary service  to  this  Nation,  have  been 
denied  the  full  benefit  of  their  statu- 
tory entitlement  because  of  their  non- 
protected status  under  the  first  se- 
questration order  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  Congress  did  not  anticipate  this 
resulting  sequestration  of  programs 
designed  for  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans.  We  should  act  to  cor- 
rect this  serious  oversight. 


It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the 
Intent  of  this  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  not  to  chip  away  at  the  basic 
Intent  of  the  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  legislation.  One  of  my  highest 
priorities  as  a  Senator  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee Is  to  work  toward  meaningful  defi- 
cit reduction.  I  do  want  to  stress  the 
word  meaningful.  I  believe  that  veter- 
ans, as  all  Americans,  must  share  the 
responsibility  of  reducing  Federal 
spending.  But,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  those  veterans  who  incurred  inju- 
ries or  disabilities  as  a  result  of  their 
service  to  our  country  must  be  provid- 
ed a  special  measure  of  protection,  es- 
pecially those  with  severe  disabilities. 
This  legislation  would  provide  an  ex- 
emption from  future  sequestrations 
for  the  category  of  severely  disabled 
service-connected  veterans. 

PROVISIONS  OP  S.  3186 

Mr.  President,  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
7,250  physically  or  mentally  disabled 
veterans  participated  in  the  VA's  Com- 
pensated Work  Therapy  Program. 
This  program  provides  work  rehabili- 
tation In  return  for  monetary  compen- 
sation for  VA  patients.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  promote 
the  development  of  social  interaction, 
mental  awareness,  and  self-esteem  of 
program  participants  of  all  ages.  The 
program  is  funded  through  a  self-sus- 
taining revolving  fund:  the  special 
therapeutic  and  rehabilitation  activi- 
ties fund.  Fiscal  year  1984  receipts 
were  approximately  $2.3  million. 

This  program  was  Inadvertently  sub- 
ject to  the  fiscal  year  1986  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  sequester  order 
since  it  was  not  specifically  exempted 
by  the  legislation.  Because  it  Is  a  self- 
sustaining  fund  and  since  the  pro- 
gram's specific  focus  Ls  on  the  rehabili- 
tation of  disabled  veterans,  I  believe  it 
is  Inappropriate  to  include  it  in  any  se- 
quester order.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  exempt  from  a 
sequester  order,  the  special  therapeu- 
tic and  rehabilitation  activities  fund 
which  supports  the  Compensated 
Work  Therapy  Program  funding  for 
service-connected  veterans. 

Also  protected  from  sequestration 
are  the  grants  made  for  specially 
adapted  housing.  These  grants  of  up 
to  $32,500  are  available  to  veterans 
whose  service-connected  disabilities 
are  permanent  and  total  and  In  addi- 
tion have  resulted  In  the  loss  of  limbs, 
or  a  combination  of  sight  and  limbs,  so 
as  to  require  the  use  of  a  wheel  chalr 
or  other  prosthetic  devices.  The  veter- 
ans who  receive  these  grants  are  not 
only  service-connected,  they  are 
among  the  most  seriously  disabled  of 
the  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans. These  grants,  which  help  offset 
the  higher  cost  of  constructing  a  home 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  mobility  Im- 
paired disabled  veterans,  are  an  appro- 
priate addition  to  the  service-connect- 


ed compensation  paid  to  these  veter- 
ans. 

Because  these  veterans  are  seriously 
disabled,  they  are  often  unable  to  pur- 
chase mortgage  protection  life  Insur- 
ance to  Insure  that  their  families  will 
have  a  home  If  they  die.  The  VA 
makes  mortgage  life  insurance  avail- 
able to  these  veterans.  The  veterans 
pays  the  standard  premium  that  a 
non-disabled  individual  would  pay  and 
the  VA  pays  the  additional  premium 
Imposed  because  of  the  veterans'  serv- 
ice-connected disability.  This  legisla- 
tion would  also  protect  this  mortgage 
Insurance  from  a  sequestration  order. 

Another  program  similar  to  the 
grant  for  specially  adapted  housing  Is 
the  $5,000  grant  for  an  automobile  for 
veterans  whose  service-connected  dis- 
abilities have  resulted  in  the  loss  or 
permanent  Impairment  of  use  of  one 
or  both  hands  or  feet  or  permanent 
impairment  of  vision.  The  VA  may 
then  provide  the  adaptive  equipment 
needed  to  allow  the  veteran  to  make 
use  of  the  vehicle.  For  a  seriously  dis- 
abled veteran  mobility  is  a  basic  need. 
In  our  country  today  mobility  general- 
ly means  a  vehicle.  We  do  no  favor  to 
veterans  who  have  lost  sight  or  limb 
while  serving  our  country  if  we  protect 
the  compensation  they  receive  because 
of  their  disability  but  reduce  the  bene- 
fits intended  to  provide  them  the  mo- 
bility they  need  to  have  access  the  so- 
ciety they  served. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
also  protect  the  allowance  paid  for  the 
burial  of  veterans  who  die  as  a  result 
of  a  service-connected  cause.  This 
$1,100  allowance  serves  as  a  last 
symbol  of  the  value  the  Nation  places 
on  their  sacrifice  on  our  behalf. 

This  legislation  would  also  protect 
from  a  sequester  order  the  benefits 
paid  to  veterans  with  a  service-con- 
nected disability  rated  50  percent  or 
more  disabling  while  they  are  in  train- 
ing using  VA  vocational  rehabilitation. 
VA  pays  the  tuition  and  fees  of  veter- 
ans in  vocational  rehabilitation.  In  ad- 
dition, the  veteran  receives  a  subsist- 
ence allowance.  In  the  implementation 
of  the  fiscal  year  1986  sequester  order 
the  Veterans'  Administration  reduced 
the  subsistence  allowance  by  over  13 
percent.  In  February  1986  about  6,000 
of  these  seriously  disabled  veterans 
were  in  training.  Legislation  cannot  re- 
store the  limbs  or  ease  the  pain  of 
these  veterans,  but  the  Congress  can 
preserve  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram that  provides  the  training  they 
need  to  overcome  their  handicaps  In 
order  to  function  at  their  maximum 
capacity.  Protecting  the  disability 
compensation  of  these  veterans  while 
reducing  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
that  could  return  them  to  the  main- 
stream of  life  and  work  would  be  both 
poor  policy  and  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  veterans  who  are  seriously 
disabled  as  the  result  of  injuries  In- 


curred while  they  were  in  the  service 
of  the  Nation. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  these 
very  important  benefits  which  are  de- 
signed to  aid  the  most  severely  dis- 
abled service-connected  veterans 
should  not  be  subject  to  sequestration. 
The  sequester  baseline  of  these  five 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1986  Is  ap- 
proximately $140  million  and  the  se- 
quester level  Is  approximately  $6  mil- 
lion. Due  to  the  nature  of  these  pro- 
grams and  the  long-standing  congres- 
sional commitment  to  our  Nation's 
service-connected  disabled  veterans,  I 
believe  that  this  legislation  should  be 
enacted  to  ensure  that  this  commit- 
ment Is  continued.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2187.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  exempt  from 
sequestration  certain  benefits  for  vet- 
erans and  dependents  and  survivors  of 
certain  veterans  which  are  paid  based 
on  the  service-connected  disability  or 
death  of  veterans:  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EXXHPTIOIf  OP  VETZRANS  DISABIUTY  BENEPITS 
PROM  SEQUESTRATION 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation.  S. 
2187.  to  provide  an  exemption  from 
future  sequestration  under  Oramm- 
Rudman  for  certain  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration benefits  that  are  paid  based 
on  the  service-connected  disability  or 
death  of  a  veteran.  This  Is  the  com- 
panion to  a  bipartisan  bill  being  intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  by  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Chairman  Somfr  Mont- 

COHERT. 

Under  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985— known  as  "Gramm-Rudman"— 
the  only  exemptions  for  veterans'  pro- 
grams from  the  across-the-board  cuts 
entailed  in  Presidential  sequestration 
orders  are  for  compensation  paid  to 
service-connected  disabled  veterans, 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion [DIC]  paid  to  the  survivors  of 
those  who  die  from  service-connected 
disabilities,  and  non-service-connected 
pension  paid  to  needy  wartime  veter- 
ans who  are  totally  disabled  or  elderly 
and  to  needy  survivors  of  wartime  vet- 
erans. In  addition,  Oramm-Rudman 
cuts  In  spending  for  health  care  serv- 
ices are  limited  to  1  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1986  and  2  percent  in  fiscal  years 
1987-91. 

The  exemption  for  service-connected 
disability  compensation  for  veterans 
and  DIC  for  survivors  was  fully  Justi- 
fied as  necessary  to  help  ensure— with 
respect  to  those  benefits— that  our 
Nation  keeps  its  commitments  to  those 
who  Incur  disabilities  during  their 
military  service  and  to  the  survivors  of 
those  who  die  from  service-connected 
causes. 

However.  Mr.  President,  the  exemp- 
tion provided  in  the  law  as  enacted 


does  not  go  far  enough  In  protecting 
benefits  based  on  service-connected 
disability  or  death.  Certain  small— but 
extremely  Important  In  terms  of  our 
obligations  to  those  who  served  at 
great  personal  sacrifice  or  who  gave 
their  lives  defending  our  freedoms- 
programs  were  not  protected  in  any 
way.  Thus,  the  following  VA  programs 
are  not  exempt: 

Vocational  rehabilitation  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  who  have 
employment  handicaps;  specially 
adapted  housing  grants  paid  to  veter- 
ans with  certain  severe  service-con- 
nected disabilities;  adapted  automobile 
and  adaptive  auto-equipment  grants 
paid  to  veterans  with  certain  serious 
service-connected  disabilities;  burial 
benefits  for  those  who  die  from  serv- 
ice-connected causes:  and  educational 
assistance  for  the  survivors  of  those 
who  die  from  service-connected  causes 
and  for  the  dependents  of  permanent- 
ly and  totally  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Thus,  under  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1986  sequestration  order,  those 
VA  benefits  were  reduced,  effective 
March  1.  as  follows: 

First,  the  subsistence  allowances 
paid  to  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans with  employment  handicaps 
who  are  enrolled  in  VA  vocational  re- 
habilitation under  chapter  31  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  were  reduced 
by  13.1  percent. 

Second,  education  assistance  allow- 
ances paid  under  chapter  35  of  title  38 
to  the  dependents  of  veterans  who  are 
totally  disabled  due  to  service-connect- 
ed disabilities  and  the  survivors  of 
those  who  die  as  a  result  of  service- 
connected  disabilities  were  reduced  by 
8.7  percent. 

Third,  specially  adapted  housing 
grants  paid  under  chapter  21  of  title 
38  to  veterans  with  certain  permanent 
and  total  service-connected  disabilities 
that  severely  Impair  their  mobility 
were  reduced  from  $35,000  to  $32,600, 
a  cut  of  8  percent. 

Fourth,  grants  up  to  $6,000  paid 
under  the  same  chapter  to  provide 
home  adaptations  needed  by  veterans 
with  service-connected  blindness  or 
the  service-connected  loss  or  loss  of 
use  of  both  upper  extremities  are 
being  reduced  by  8  percent. 

Fifth,  one-time  grants  paid  imder 
chapter  39  of  title  38  to  veterans  with 
certain  serious  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, for  the  purchase  of  specially 
adapted  automobiles  were  reduced 
from  $5,000  to  $4,600,  an  8-percent  cut. 

Sixth,  payments  to  these  veterans 
under  the  same  chapter  for  automo- 
bile adaptive  equipment  were  reduced 
by  8  percent. 

Seventh,  burial  benefits  paid  under 
section  907  of  title  38  to  the  survivors 
of  those  who  die  as  the  result  of  serv- 
ice-connected disability  were  reduced 
from  $1,100  to  $1,014,  a  7.8-percent 
cut. 


Mr.  President,  I  deeply  regret  that 
these  reductions  have  been  made,  and 
my  bill  would  ensure  that  no  cuts 
under  Gramm-Rudman  will  ever  again 
be  imposed  on  these  top-priority  bene- 
fits which  serve  to  help  fulfill  some  of 
our  Nation's  most  fundamental  obliga- 
tions. 

I  consider  the  Imposition  of  these 
cuts  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  be  the  tragic 
result  of  an  oversight  by  Congress  in 
the  rush  to  enact  the  Gramm-Rudman 
legislation  without  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee process  In  either  body.  Correct- 
ing this  error  for  future  years— when 
the  percentage  reductions  could  be 
much  greater— would  entail  no  costs  at 
all.  My  bill  would  simply  remove  from 
any  future  sequestration  pool,  without 
changing  the  total  that  would  be  se- 
questered, programs  for  which  the 
total  estimated  spending  will  be  only 
$230  million  In  fiscal  year  1987— or 
only  two-tenths  of  a  percent  of  the 
nonexempt,  nondefense  programs  that 
are  totally  unprotected  or  only  one- 
tenth  of  1 -percent  of  all  nonexempt. 
nondefense  programs.  Thus,  Its  Impact 
on  those  other  programs  under  a 
future  sequestration  order  would  be 
most  insignificant. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation  of  such  great  impor- 
tance both  to  veterans  whose  valor 
and  sacrifices  have  kept  our  Nation 
free  and  strong  and  to  their  families.    ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recors  at  this  point. 

There  being  on  objection  ,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2187 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  attembled, 

SECTION  I.  EXEMPTION  FltOM  SEQUESTRATION 
POR  VETERANS-  BENEmS  BASED  ON 
8ERVICE4X>NNECrED  DISABILITY. 

(aXl)  Chapter  1  of  the  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"1 113.  Preservation  of  funding  for  certain 
service-connected  programs 

"(a)  In  addition  to  compensation  benefits 
and  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion benefits  &s  specified  In  section  2&5(b)  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Art  of  1985  (3  U.S.C.  901  et  aeq.) 
benefits  based  on  service-connected  disabil- 
ity or  death  under  the  following  provisions 
shall  be  exempt  from  sequestration  and  re- 
duction under  any  order  issued  under  part  C 
of  such  Act: 

"(I)  Chapter  21  of  this  title,  relating  to 
specially  adapted  housing  for  veteraiu  with 
certain  service-connected  disabilities. 

"(3)  Section  907  of  this  title,  relating  to 
burial  and  funeral  beneflU  In  the  case  of 
veterans  who  die  u  a  result  of  service-con- 
nected disability. 

'(3)  Chapter  31  of  this  title,  relating  to 
training  and  rehabilitation  for  certain  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  disabilities. 

"(4)  Chapter  36  of  this  title,  relating  to 
educational  assistance  for  the  dependents  of 
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vetenuis  with  aervlce-connected  disabilities 
rated  total  and  permanent  and  for  the  survi- 
vors of  thooe  who  die  as  a  result  of  service- 
connected  disability. 

"(5)  Chapter  39  of  this  title,  relating  to 
automobiles  and  adaptive  equipment  for 
veterans  with  certain  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

"(b)  Amounts  provided  for  in  any  budget 
account  for  the  payment  of  any  benefit 
specified  in  clauses  (1)  through  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  computations  under  part  C  of  such 
Act  of  any  amount  In  such  account  to  be  se- 
questered by,  and  any  amount  by  which 
such  account  is  to  be  reduced  by,  any  order 
Issued  by  the  President  under  such  part.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"113.  Preservation  of  funding  for  certain 
service-connected  programs.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  order 
Issued  by  the  President  under  part  C  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  with  respect  to  any 
fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1986. 

By  Mr.  DsCONCINI: 
S.J.  Res.  294.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  April  1986  as  "Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month:"  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

RATIOHAL  CHILD  ABUSK  FRXVEimo:!  MOItTH 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  declare  the  month  of  April 
1986  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Month."  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  a  great  number  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  will  Join  me  in  this 
important  effort. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  fact  that 
agencies  serving  our  children  have 
made  notable  Improvements  over  the 
past  few  years,  by  revamping  rtiles  and 
regulations,  pin-pointing  Issues,  dis- 
seminating Information  and  increasing 
public  awareness— child  abuse  is  still 
on  the  increase. 

It  Is  clear  from  data  generated  over 
the  past  few  years  that  our  Nation's 
poor  children  are  the  high-risk  sub- 
jects for  abuse,  neglect  and  other 
problems  associated  with  poverty.  The 
families  of  these  children  are  caught 
in  a  web  of  strife,  stress  and  strain  In 
their  attempt  to  Just  survive  from  day 
to  day.  Their  stnigKle  is  compounded 
by  the  lack  of  resources,  both  spiritual 
and  physical,  to  lighten  the  burden 
imposed  by  their  state  of  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  child  abuse  Is  not  get- 
ting better  it's  getting  worse,  for  ex- 
ample, recent  statistics  and  reports 
reveal  that,  last  year  alone,  over 
800,000  youngsters  were  neglected  or 
deprived  of  their  basic  needs  and  re- 
sulting In  cases  of  both  physical  and 
or  emotional  damage  to  the  child.  Ad- 
dltioiudly,  over  50,000  children  per 
year  suffered  a  major  physical  injury 
at  the  hands  of  a  child  abuser.  And  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Association 
for  Protecting  Children,  a  division  of 
the  American  Humane  Aasoclstlon.  re- 


ports of  child  abuse  and  neglect  are  up 
by  39.8  percent  since  1981. 

Furthermore,  in  it's  annual  report, 
the  children's  defense  fund  states: 

Neglect  is  the  most  frequently  reported 
type  of  maltreatment,  accounting  for  41.7 
percent  of  the  reports.  Abuse  alone  accoimt- 
ed  for  33.3  percent,  and  abuse  and  neglect 
together  accounted  for  16.8  percent.  Almost 
alwajrs.  perpetrators  are  those  with  whom 
the  child  lives  ...  in  86  percent  of  cases. 
the  child's  parent. 

Mr.  President.  Indeed,  many  children 
In  the  U.S.A.  are  growing  up  In  whole- 
some environments,  however,  there 
are  millions  who  are  not.  These  are 
the  children  in  homes  with  a  multi- 
tude of  family  problems,  and  the  fami- 
lies are  not  equipped  to  furnish  the 
children  with  the  basic  safety  and 
solace  they  need  to  become  productive 
and  responsible  adults.  E^^ery  child  in 
the  world  needs  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  nurturing  In  order  to  survive  and 
succeed  In  our  society. 

As  I  have  stated  previously.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  an  opportimlty 
to  assist  the  many  Individuals,  organi- 
zations, and  agencies  that  are  striving 
to  rid  our  Nation  of  the  child  abuse 
problem  and  to  assist  the  victims  as 
well.  We  can  help  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
these  agencies  and  improve  the  gener- 
al welfare  of  our  children. 

The  declaration  of  April  1986  as 
"National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month"  is  a  significant  way  we  can 
emphasize  the  importance  of  increas- 
ing public  awareness  and  education  for 
the  benefit  of  our  troubled  families 
and  suffering  children.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  Join  me 
In  this  effort  to  have  April  1986  desig- 
nated as  "National  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Month." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


s.  s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chawstok,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Borzh]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  8,  a  bill  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
sms  of  America,  Inc. 

8.  981 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCoiTNELL]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  951,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act  to 
provide  that  any  attorney  who  collects 
debts  on  behalf  of  a  client  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  such  act. 

8.  1>7T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolky,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OoRx]  was  added  as  a  coaponaor 
of  S.  1277,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
States  may  provide  home  or  communi- 
ty-based services  under  the  Medicaid 


Program  without  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining a  waiver. 

8.  14*4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oortoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PkllI  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1494,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  limit  out- 
door advertising  adjacent  to  Interstate 
and  Federal-aid  primary  highways. 
8.  issa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslet,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Prtor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1562,  a  bill  to  amend  the  False 
Claims  Act,  and  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  regtu-ding  penalties  for 
false  claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1T4T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiODf]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1747,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  protect  tropi- 
cal forests  in  developing  countries. 

8.  1T4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1748,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  protect  bio- 
logical diversity  In  developing  coun- 
tries. 

8.  1855 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WncKXR.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1855,  a  bill  to  revise 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  relating  to  health  plan- 
ning. 

8.  191T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1917,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  promote  Immimlzation  and 
oral  rehydration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  a063 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuoAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2063,  a  bill  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  small  businesses  seeking 
relief  under  the  antidumping  and 
couintervalllng  duty  laws. 
8.  aoso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chilbs]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2090.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  not  before  July  1,  1987,  enforce 
Its  regulations  relating  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  personal  use  of  vehi- 
cles, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  8118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  BClnnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTxl  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  2115,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division  Association,  Inc. 
8.  iia» 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasteh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOXTTE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  2129,  a  bill  to  facillUte  the  abUlty 
of  organizations  to  establish  risk  re- 
tention groups,  to  facilitate  the  ability 
of  such  organizations  to  purchase  li- 
ability insurance  on  a  group  basis,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  ai49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2149,  a  bill  to  authorize 
United  States  contributions  to  the 
International  Fund  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  November  15,  1985,  agree- 
ment between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland. 

8.  a  180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chatee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2160,  a  bill  to  clarify  and 
improve  the  analjrsis  of  mergers  under 
the  antitrust  laws. 

8.  ai8i 

At  the  request  of  Iidr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chatee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2161,  a  bUl  to  provide  al- 
ternative relief  for  industries  adjust- 
ing to  increased  imports. 

8.  8188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxtrmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chatee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2162,  a  bill  to  promote 
and  improve  efficient  and  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws. 

8.  ai8S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxtrmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chatee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2163,  a  bin  to  make  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  amendments  to 
the  antitrust  laws  governing  service  as 
a  director  of  competing  corporations. 

8.  ai84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TninufOND,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chatee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2164,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Sherman  and  the  Clayton  Acts  to  im- 
prove and  clarify  the  application  of 
such  acts  to  international  commerce. 
•BiATi  jonrr  usoLxmoH  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Bfr.  Laxalt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  256,  a  bill 
designating  August  12,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Neighborhood  Crime  Watch 
Day." 

SINATI  JOINT  MSOLOnOII  984 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dizoir]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  264,  a  joint 


resolution  designating  April  28,  1986, 
as  "National  Nursing  Home  Residents 
Day." 

SKNAR  JOtlfT  MtSOLUnOll  984 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  METZENBAim, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  NuNN],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  284,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  1986  as 
"Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month." 

SKNATX  joint  IIK80LUTION  887 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borkn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rocketeller],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  287,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  September  29, 
1986,  as  "National  Teachers  Day." 

8XNATI  JOINT  RXSOLimOlt  889 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OoRE],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 289,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate 1988  as  the  "Year  of  New 
Sweden"  and  to  recognize  the  New 
Sweden  '88  American  Committee. 

8KNATX  JOINT  RKSOLimON  890 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DbConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riiolb],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  290,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  July  4,  1986,  as 
"National  Immigrants  Day." 

8ENATI  JOINT  HBSOLtrnON  891 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  291,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right 
to  life. 

•BNATI  joint  USOLUTION  891 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humtkrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  292,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right 
to  life. 

■EKATI  OONCUIUNT  RISOLUTIOR  98 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mreenbaxtm, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  GLBnr],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Bfr.  MATSxmAOA]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 


Resolution  95,  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  recognize  and  honor  the  contribu- 
tions of  Consumers  Union. 

80IAR  CONOTBItKirr  mOLUTtOII  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gramm.  the 

names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 105,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  tax  reform  provisions  relating  to 
tax-exempt  municipal  bonds  take 
effect  no  earlier  than  January  1, 1987. 

SDIATt  RXSOLUnON  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  105,  a  resolution  to 
designate  March  21,  1986,  as  "Henry 
Osslan  Flipper  Day," 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BdATTiNOLT, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr,  Mttrkowski],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DbCon- 
cini], the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Denton],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Boschwitz],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
105,  supra. 

BIHATI  RISOLUTIOR  804 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  304.  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  present  3-year  basis  recovery  rule 
on  taxation  of  retirement  annuities  be 
maintained. 

AMSROKKNT  no.  1488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  amendment  No.  1652  proposed 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225.  an 
original  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  a  Federal  balanced  budget. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollinos]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinskt] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  1652  proposed  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225,  supra. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 

•nON    115-OPPOSING  FORCED 

RESETTLEMENT   AND  OPPRES- 
SION IN  ETHIOPIA 

Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself,  Mrs, 
Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 


UMI 
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S.  Con.  Rks.  115 

Whereas  the  Ethiopian  regime  has  forc- 
ibly resettled  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  to  other  parts  of  that  country,  re- 
sulting in  massive  human  suffering,  wide- 
spread separation  of  families,  and  the 
deaths  of  more  than  100,000  people; 

Whereas  many  Ethiopians,  unable  to 
withstand  diseases  common  to  regions  to 
which  they  have  been  resettled,  have  died 
from  such  diseases  after  being  moved; 

Whereas  the  Ethiopian  government  has 
expropriated  food  and  other  humanitarian 
supplies  Intended  for  hunger  relief  and  has 
used  them  Instead  to  further  its  forcible  re- 
settlement program  and  to  supply  its  mili- 
tary; 

Whereas  one  purpose  of  the  forcible  reset- 
tlement program  is  to  remove  from  Ethio- 
pia's northern  provinces  those  Ethiopians 
who  are  sympathetic  to  anti-government  re- 
sistance forces  present  there; 

Whereas  many  resettlement  camps  in 
Ethiopia  have  been  found  to  be  unhealthy 
and  inhumane; 

Whereas  the  French  humanitarian  organi- 
zation Medicins  Sans  Frontiers  has  been 
banned  from  Ethiopia  for  disclosing  the 
truth  about  the  government's  brutal  reset- 
tlement program; 

Whereas  there  are  over  1.700  Soviet  and 
2,500  Cuban  troops  suid  advisors  stationed  in 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Ethiopian  regime  spends 
billions  of  dollars  to  purchase  military  arms 
and  supplies  from  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes,  together  with 
all  humanitarian  aid  donors,  remains  com- 
mitted to  alleviating  the  suffering  of  victims 
of  famine  and  oppression  in  Ethiopia:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).— 

Section  1.  That  in  the  event  that  the  forc- 
ible resettlement  program  continues  to  be 
implemented  in  a  manner  that  causes,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  loss  of  life  among  those 
forcibly  resettled,  the  President  is  urged  to 
consider— 

1.  Prohibiting  importation  of  all  goods  and 
services  from  Ethiopia  and  encouraging  all 
Western  nations  to  do  the  same; 

2.  Removing  all  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences  privileges  from  Ethiopia; 

3.  Stripping  Ethiopia  of  its  Most-Favored- 
Nation  trade  status: 

4.  Adding  Ethiopia  to  the  list  of  commu- 
nist countries  contained  in  Section  620  (f)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act; 

5.  Forbidding  any  United  States  person, 
corporation,  or  foreign  affiliate,  including 
any  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  from  extending  any  loans  or 
credits  to,  or  m&k.lng  any  investment  in,  the 
Government  of  Ethiopia,  or  any  corporation 
or  partnership  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
government  of  Ethiopia; 

6.  Instructing  all  United  States  represent- 
atives to  international  lending  institutions 
to  vote  against  furnishing  any  assistance  by 
those  institutions  to  the  Government  of 
Ethiopia; 

Sbc.  2.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should— 

1.  Immediately  call  on  the  United  Nations 
and  other  donors  to  closely  monitor  all  re- 
settlement efforts  in  Ethiopia  to  ensure 
that  coercion  is  not  used;  that  families  are 
not  separated  as  a  result  of  being  moved: 
and,  that  any  individuals  who  voluntarily 
relocate  are  healthy  enough  to  undertake 
and  survive  the  journey; 

2.  Immediately  call  upon  the  Ethiopian 
government  to  place  an  immediate  morato- 
rium on  any  relocation  effort  whose  effect  is 


to  cause  suffering  or  death,  or  whose  partial 
or  sole  purpose  is  to  remove  from  certain  re- 
gions of  that  country  those  Ethiopians  who 
are  sympathetic  to  the  anti-government 
rebels; 

3.  Request  that  the  Government  of  Ethio- 
pia immediately  commit  sufficient  resources 
to  improve  conditions  in  existing  resettle- 
ment camps  and  to  alleviate  the  continuing 
hunger  of  thousands  of  Ethiopians,  instead 
of  diverting  needed  resources  to  its  forcible 
resettlement  program  and  its  military; 

4.  Insist  that  international  observers  and 
the  news  media  be  Immediately  given  free 
access  to  all  resettlement  camps  and  to  all 
relocation  activities  in  Ethiopia;  and 

5.  Ensure  that  the  United  States  contin- 
ues to  raise  Ethiopia's  forcible  resettlement 
program  and  diversion  of  resources  in  every 
appropriate  international  fonmi.  including 
the  United  Nations. 

■Sec.  3.  For  as  long  as  the  resettlement  and 
viUagization  programs  are  continued,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  is  request- 
ed to  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  a 
report  within  30  days,  and  every  60  days 
thereafter,  indicating  the  number  of  Ethio- 
pians he  believes  or  has  reason  to  believe 
have  died  as  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of  the 
resettlement  program. 

Src.  4.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  head  of 
the  diplomatic  mission  of  Ethiopia  to  the 
United  States,  to  Ethiopia's  permanent  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies,  and  to  all  major  donor 
countries  and  heads  of  their  governments. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 116— CONCERNING  THE 
FAMINE  IN  ETHIOPIA  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT'S  RESETTLE- 

MENT POUCY 

Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Ruduan,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
NiCKLES,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Riegle)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Coif.  Res.  116 

Whereas  a  significant  hunger  crisis  con- 
tinues to  threaten  thousands  of  lives  in 
Ethiopia,  despite  the  concentrated  efforts  of 
Western  donors; 

Whereas  the  American  people,  along  with 
the  worldwide  htmianitarian  community, 
find  the  suffering  in  Africa  due  to  famine 
an  enormous  tragedy  and  seek  ways  to  re- 
lieve the  sickness  and  hardship  of  starvation 
victims; 

Whereas  the  aid  contributed  by  Western 
donors  is  given  in  good  faith,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  will  reach  the  actual  vic- 
tims of  the  famine; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
monitors  the  distribution  by  private  and  vol- 
untary organizations  of  American-donated 
food  through  the  Agency  for  International 
Development; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations,  through  its 
Office  of  Emergency  Operations  In  Africa, 
oversees  and  helps  direct  the  efforts  of 
donor  countries; 


Whereas  the  Ethiopian  Government  haa 
engaged  In  a  program  of  resettlement  de- 
signed to  move  significant  numbera  of 
people  from  some  areas  of  the  country  to  re- 
settle them  in  other  areas; 

Whereas  the  Ethiopian  Government  haa 
stated  that  resettlement  should  be  volun- 
tary, that  it  should  not  separate  family 
members,  and  that  it  should  be  conducted 
without  causing  undue  suffering  of  the  par- 
ticipants; 

Whereas  reputable  international  volun- 
tary agencies  have  alleged  that  the  Ethiopi- 
an Government  has  used  coercive  force  In 
this  resettlement: 

Whereas  allegations  have  been  made  that 
the  Ethiopian  Government  misused  non- 
United  States  food  assistance  as  part  of  its 
resettlement  program; 

Whereas  allegations  have  been  made  re- 
garding inhumane  conditions  prevailing  in 
many  resettlement  camps; 

Whereas  Ethiopian  authorities  have  not 
met  their  commitment  to  International 
donors  to  distribute  2,500  metric  tons  of 
food  and  relief  goods  per  day  from  the  port 
of  Assab; 

Whereas  all  resources  are  needed  to  deal 
with  the  continuing  hunger  crisis  and 
should  not  be  diverted  to  resettlement  ef- 
forts; and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  the  United 
Nations,  and  all  other  donors  seek  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Ethiopian  Government  in 
aiding  the  vast  number  of  Ethiopians  who 
are  victims  of  the  current  famine:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States,  In  cooperation  with 
other  members  of  the  International  donor 
community,  should  call  upon  the  Ethiopian 
Government  to  recognize  that  resources  do- 
nated for  famine  relief  should  be  used  for 
that  purpose  and  not  diverted  to  resettle- 
ment efforts  or  other  purposes: 

(2)  the  Ethiopian  Government  should  give 
its  strongest  consideration  to  suspending  its 
resettlement  program  for  the  duration  of 
the  drought  so  that  Edl  available  resources 
can  be  focused  on  famine  needs  and  so  that, 
during  its  announced  consolidation  period, 
the  Ethiopian  Government  can  make 
progress  toward  Improvement  of  conditions 
of  the  settlements  already  in  place; 

(3)  the  International  donor  conununlty 
should  Jointly  call  for  a  halt  to  all  forced  re- 
settlements by  the  Ethiopian  Government, 
just  as  the  Congress  hereby  calls  for  the  end 
of  coercive  resettlement  activities; 

(4)  the  United  Nations,  through  its  Spe- 
cial Representative  in  Ethiopa,  should  mon- 
itor any  resettlement  effort  so  that  coercion 
is  not  used  and  there  is  total  freedom  to 
move  into  or  out  of  any  resettlement  camp; 

(5)  the  United  Nations,  through  its  Spe- 
cial Representative  in  E^thiopla,  should 
insist  that  the  Ethiopian  Government  pro- 
vide free  access  to  all  resettlement  sites  for 
all  International  observers  and  the  news 
media; 

(6)  the  United  Nations,  through  its  Office 
of  Emergency  Operations  in  Africa,  should 
immediately  report  on  the  conditions  in  the 
resettlement  camps;  and 

(7)  the  Ethiopian  Government  should 
commit  sufficient  resources  to  move  donat- 
ed food  and  relief  goods  from  the  port  of 
Assab  to  distribution  centers  so  that  the 
minimum  rate  of  2,500  metric  tons  per  day 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  Its  people  Is 
maintained. 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  26,  Senators  Hatfield, 
iNOim.  and  I  sent  a  letter  to  our  col- 
leagues inviting  cosponsorshlp  of  a  res- 
olution pertaining  to  the  forced  reset- 
tlement program  of  the  Government 
of  Ethiopia. 

Since  we  sent  that  letter,  there  have 
been  additional  reports  on  the  extraor- 
diniuT  hardship  and  deaths  being 
caused  by  this  program.  Private  orga- 
nizations, independent  observers,  and 
administration  officials  continue  to 
report  numerous  instances  of  inhu- 
mane conditions  In  the  resettlement  of 
Ethiopians,  including  gross  overcrowd- 
ing in  unpressurized  airplanes;  inad- 
equate medical  facilities,  food,  water, 
and  shelter,  both  in  transit  and  at  the 
resettlement  camps.  Rates  of  death  at 
these  locations  are  reported  to  be  ex- 
traordinarily high,  with  disease  ramp- 
ant. Those  resettled  are  often  taken 
against  their  will,  and  held  under  con- 
stant guard  to  prevent  escape,  and 
many  are  separated  from  their  fami- 
lies. An  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Monday,  March  10,  detailed  the 
misery  of  one  family  who  tried  to 
escape  this  resettlement  program,  in- 
cluding the  initial  use  of  food  to  in 
effect  coax  this  family  into  resettle- 
ment. 

Today,  we  are  introducing  that  con- 
current resolution,  which  in  addition 
to  myself.  Senator  Hatfield,  and  Sen- 
ator Inocye,  is  cosponsored  by  13  of 
our  colleagues.  I  would  anticipate  that 
many  others  would  wish  to  Join  us  as 
the  reports  of  the  misery  caused  by 
this  resettlement  program  continue. 

Our  concurrent  resolution,  which  is 
identical  to  the  one  which  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Congresswoman  Rouxnu 
and  cosponsored  by  among  others. 
Congressmen  Fascell  and  Broom- 
field,  calls  upon  the  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment to  stop  any  new  settlement 
movements;  to  open  up  the  resettle- 
ment areas  to  United  Nations  monitors 
and  to  the  free  press;  to  allow  freedom 
of  movement  to  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  stay  In  the  resettlement  areas;  and 
to  use  those  resources  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  using  in  the  reset- 
tlement program  instead  for  relief  and 
rehabiliUtion. 

Mr.  President,  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution we  are  offering  will  join  the 
Senate  with  the  House  and  the  admin- 
istration in  expressing  our  horror  at 
this  ongoing  tragedy  and  hopefully 
wlU  be  the  type  of  pressure  which  will 
result  in  the  Ethiopian  Government's 
abandonment  of  their  forced  resettle- 
ment policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
I  referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


BTRionAifs  Risk  Ltvts  PLsnifo 

RnRTLHtENT 

(By  Blaine  Harden) 
Ed  Damazim,  Scoar— The  dismal  odyiaey 
of  the  young  Ethiopian  mother  began  last 
spring  with  a  false  promise  of  free  food. 

That  promise  lured  Letehawaria  Oebre 
Yesaus  into  a  trip  that  took  her  from  the 
highlands  of  northern  Ethiopia  to  a  iwampy 
resettlement  camp  in  its  southwestern 
comer.  Late  in  February,  after  an  escape 
journey  of  three  months,  she  found  her  way 
here  to  a  refugee  camp  In  the  thom-tree 
badlands  of  eastern  Sudan. 

En  route,  she  said,  she  was  forced  by  Ethi- 
opian soldiers  to  abandon  her  two  children, 
and  she  watched  her  husband  die  of  disease 
in  a  crowded  transit  camp.  After  fleeing 
Ethiopia,  she  said,  she  was  robbed,  beaten, 
raped  and  held  as  a  slave  by  Sudanese 
rebels. 

The  woman's  story,  which  she  quietly  told 
In  the  shade  of  a  refugee  tent,  echoes  those 
of  many  of  the  nearly  1.000  Ethiopian  refu- 
gees here  who  have  fled  the  resettlement 
program  that  the  Ethiopian  government  in- 
sists Is  the  only  possible  long-term  solution 
to  chronic  famine  In  the  country. 

Nearly  600,000  norihem  Ethiopians  have 
been  moved  south  by  the  program  since  No- 
vember 1984.  When  it  began,  Tamrat 
Kebede,  the  Ethiopian  official  responsible 
for  designing  the  program,  said  in  an  inter- 
view In  Addis  Ababa  that  the  resettlement 
would  be  voluntary,  that  families  would  not 
be  split  and  that  each  family  would  be  given 
about  five  acres  of  land  to  farm  privately. 

Tamrat  said  then  that  these  conditions 
would  guarantee  the  human  rights  and  self- 
respect  of  resettled  famine  victims,  and 
would  ensure  needed  grais-roots  support. 

But  interviews  here  with  escapees  from  re- 
settlement camps,  along  with  the  reports  of 
researchers  and  relief  workers  who  have 
conducted  random  surveys  among  refugees, 
Indicate  that  the  Ethiopian  government  has 
widely  violated  and  ignored  Its  present  con- 
ditions, 

Aa  Ethiopia's  famine  abates,  the  resettle- 
ment program  continues,  with  a  goal  of 
moving  1.5  million  people  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  program  has  become  by  far  the 
most  contentious  issue  between  Marxist 
Ethiopia  and  the  western  governments  and 
private  relief  organisations  that  supply 
most  of  Its  famine  aulstanoe. 

The  Ethiopian  government  temporarily 
suspended  the  resettlement  program  at  the 
end  of  last  month  In  response  to  criticism 
from  western  aid  donors.  The  suspension,  to 
last  an  Indefinite  period,  was  ordered  "for  a 
period  of  consolldstion  and  to  digest  what 
they  have  already  done,"  a  senior  western 
aid  official  in  Addis  Ababa  told  United  Preas 
International  last  weekend. 

According  to  western  aid  officials  in  the 
Ethiopian  capital,  the  final  1.000  resettlers 
arrived  in  Asosa  from  Welo  Province  in  the 
last  week  of  February.  Ethiopian  govern- 
ment officials,  while  not  officially  announc- 
ing the  ■uspension,  said  last  week  that  inter- 
nal and  external  criticism  haa  forced  a  gov- 
ernment review  of  resettlement.  But  west- 
em  aid  officials  say  that  it  was  primarily 
outside  donor  criticism  that  forced  the  sus- 
pension. 

While  Italy  and  Canada  have  given  money 
specifically  to  support  resettlement,  most 
other  donors  have  expressed  reservations. 
The  United  SUtes,  by  far  the  largest  food 
donor,  has  condemned  the  program  as  a  di- 
version of  resources  better  spent  In  the 
famine-affected  north.  A  French-based 
relief  agency,  Doctors  Without  Borders,  was 


expelled  from  Ethiopia  last  fall  for  charging 
ttiat  up  to  100.000  persons  had  died  as  a 
result  of  resettlement. 

Most  critics  of  resettlement  contend  that 
it  has  a  political,  not  a  humanitarian,  aim: 
to  depopulate  the  rebel -dominated  north, 
where  the  government  haa  been  unable  for 
nearly  a  quarter  century  to  Impose  military 
control. 

The  Ethiopian  government  haa  admitted 
to  some  abuses  In  the  program  by  "overseal- 
ous  local  officials. "  But  It  maintains  that 
the  Idea  of  moving  famine  victims  from  the 
drought-razed  northern  highlands  to  the 
fertile  southwestern  lowlands  is  sound.  The 
Soviet-supported  rulers  have  dismissed  most 
criticism  of  resettlement  as  motivated  by 
western.  anti-Marxist  Ideology  disguised  as 
humanitarian  concern.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Ethiopian  government  strictly  restricts 
outside  access  to  resettlement  areas. 

The  stories  told  here  in  this  two-month- 
old  refugee  camp  come  not  from  outsiders 
but  from  peasant  farmers  from  the  Welo 
and  Tigray  regions  of  norihem  Ethiopia.  In 
13  separate  interviews  here,  they  told  a  con- 
sistent story,  details  of  which  are  supported 
by  earlier  interviews  In  Ethiopia  with  relief 
officials. 

Most  of  the  refugees  said  they  were 
"tricked"  into  gathering  In  norihem  villages 
by  government-circulated  promises  that  the 
"Red  Cross  "  would  be  distributing  free  food. 
Many  left  their  children  behind,  thinking 
that  they  would  soon  be  coming  back  home. 
However,  they  were  surrounded  by  Ethiopi- 
an soldiers  and  loaded  onto  buses  or  helicop- 
ters bound  for  transit  camps.  Several  refu- 
gees said  they  saw  soldiers  shoot  and  kill 
farmers  who  tried  to  run  away. 

The  settlers  described  several  weeks  In 
transit  camps,  with  shortages  of  food,  water 
and  medical  care,  as  well  as  many  deaths 
from  Illness.  They  then  were  packed  into 
Soviet  Antonov  transport  planes  or  buses 
for  the  600-  to  700-mlle  journey  south  to  re- 
settlement sites  near  Asosa  and  Oambela. 
Several  said  that  people  who  became  criti- 
cally 111  during  the  bus  ride  south  were 
hauled  out  of  the  buses  and  abandoned  at 
roadsides. 

In  Gambela  and  Asosa,  lowland  areas 
where  more  than  146,000  people  have  been 
resettled  in  scores  of  new  villages  In  the  past 
16  months,  the  refugees  said  there  were 
chronic  shortages  of  food,  clothes  and  shel- 
ter. Many  said  they  became  111  with  malaria, 
a  disease  they  had  no  experience  with  in  the 
northem  highlands. 

Party  cadre  and  sollders.  the  refugees 
said,  forced  the  settlers  to  clear  land  and 
build  houses,  enforcing  discipline  by  beating 
and  Imprisoning  those  who  refused  to  work. 
In  Asosa  and  Oambela.  refugees  said  they 
were  forced  to  work  on  cooperative  farms 
and  were  allowed  little  time  to  lend  their 
small  gardens. 

Oebre  Selassie,  24.  a  political  refugee  here 
who  said  he  worked  In  Asosa  for  the  Ethio- 
pian government  as  a  medical  assistant,  sup- 
ported the  accounU  of  many  refugees  by 
saying  that  the  major  health  problem  in  the 
camps  was  malnutrition, 

"Most  of  the  people  In  the  oamps  were 
sick  because  of  hunger.  They  were  not  given 
enough  food,"  said  Oebre  Selassie.  He  said 
most  settlers  were  given  about  a  pound  of 
com  a  day  at  Asosa,  an  amount  nutritionists 
say  U  Insufficient  to  maintain  body  weight 
while  doing  heavy  work. 

Refugees  here  said  they  were  wamed  fre- 
quently by  party  cadre  against  trying  to 
escape  from  the  camps.  In  weekly  "political 
education"  meetings,  the  cadre  wamed  set- 
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tiers  of  Kthlopian  aoldlera  who  would  ihoot 
them,  of  wUd  »nlTn>lB  in  nearby  Jungles  and 
of  allecedly  cannibalistic  tribesmen  across 
the  nearby  Sudanese  border. 

Yet,  between  last  November  and  the  first 
of  this  year,  the  refugees  estimate  that 
about  3.000  Ethiopians  tried  to  escape  from 
Oambela  and  Asosa.  They  said  many  were 
captured  inside  the  border  and  ths.  some 
drowned  trying  to  cross  rivers  into  Sudan. 

Letehawarla,  the  27-year-old  mother  of 
two  whose  husband  died  in  transit  before 
reaching  Gambela,  was  one  of  several  hun- 
dred women  captured  by  Sudanese  rebel  sol- 
diers, believed  by  relief  officials  here  to 
belong  to  the  Sudanese  People's  Liberation 
Army  (SPLA),  which  controls  nearby  areas 
of  southern  Sudan. 

According  to  several  of  these  women  who 
arrived  here  last  month,  the  Sudanese  rebel 
soldiers  raped  them  and  forced  them  to  live 
for  a  month  as  slaves  in  Sudanese  villages. 
Relief  officials  believe  these  men  were  mem- 
bets  of  the  Dlnka  tribe,  which  dominates 
that  region  of  Sudan. 

The  SPLA.  which  receives  arms  and  fund- 
ing from  the  Elthlopian  government,  also  ex- 
tored  money  from  many  of  the  fleeing  Ethi- 
opians, stole  their  clothes  and  forced  some 
of  them  back  to  resettlement  camps,  the 
refugees  said. 

Those  who  eluded  or  later  escaped  the 
rebel  soldiers  have  been  brought  here  to  Ed 
Damazln  by  the  Sudanese  military.  They 
are  temporarily  under  the  care  of  the  Fel- 
lowship for  African  Relief,  a  small  Canadian 
relief  agency.  The  X3M.  refugee  commission 
In  Khartoum  says  many  of  them  soon  will 
be  transported  north  and  allowed  to  return 
across  the  border  Into  rebel-held  areas  of 
Ethiopia. 

Like  many  of  his  fellow  resettlement  esca- 
pees. Yibran  Alemayeh,  54,  said  he  wants  to 
find  his  wife  and  six  children.  He  said  sol- 
diers rounded  him  up  a  year  ago  in  the  Tl- 
grayan  city  of  Adua.  If  he  cannot  find  his 
family,  Tibran  says  he  will  Join  the  Tlgray 
People's  Liberation  Front,  which  has  been 
fighting  the  Ethiopian  government  for  more 
thanadecade. 


SENATE  CX5NCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 117-SUPPORTING  RIAS 
RADIO  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
SECTOR  OP  BERLIN 

Mr.  SIMON  submitted  the  foUowlng 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

a  CoR.  Rn.  117 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  and  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (also  known  as  the  "Helsinki  Ac- 
oordi")  declare  that  it  Is  in  the  best  interest 
of  mankind  to  allow  information  to  flow 
freely  across  international  boundaries: 

Whereas  a  constructive  dialogue  designed 
to  enhance  mutual  understanding  between 
peoples  and  governments  reinforces  the 
"Vbit  of  Geneva"; 

Whereas  the  free  flow  of  Information 
among  the  people  of  Berlin  and  to  the 
Oennan  Democratic  Republic  promotes 
mutual  understanding  and  thus  serves  the 
untretial  csuae  of  peace  and  human  free- 
dom; 

Whereaa  RIAS,  the  Radio  in  the  Ameri- 
can Sector  of  Berlin,  serves  the  cause  of 
freedom  by  communicating  accurate  infor- 
mation and  a  wide  spectrum  of  Western 


values  to  all  of  people  of  Berlin  and  to  the 
German  Democratic  Republic: 

Whereas  RIAS  is  a  Joint  effort  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
partnership  and  cooperation  between  these 
nations:  and 

Whereas  RIAS  is  an  important  symbol  of 
the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
freedom  of  Berlin:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houte  of  Rep- 
reaentativei  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress, recognizing  the  significance  of  RIAS, 
the  Radio  in  the  American  Sector  of  Berlin, 
for  improving  communication,  enhancing 
mutuaJ  understanding,  and  aiding  the  free 
flow  of  information  among  the  people  of 
Berlin  and  to  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public— 

(1)  reaffirms  Its  strong  support  for  the 
effort  of  RIAS  to  serve  the  cause  of  free- 
dom through  the  communication  of  Infor- 
mation and  Western  values  to  all  of  the 
people  of  Berlin  and  to  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic:  and 

(3)  reaffirms  RIAS  as  a  symbol  of  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
freedom  of  Berlin. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  support  of  Con- 
gress for  RIAS,  Radio  in  the  American 
Sector  of  Berlin.  RIAS  was  established 
40  years  ago  at  a  critical  moment  in 
European  liistory.  The  free  flow  of  in- 
formation was  essential  duiring  those 
early  years  of  postwar  recovery,  the 
Berlin  airlift,  and  East  European 
struggle  with  Soviet  occupation. 

Now,  in  1986,  conununications  be- 
tween the  two  blocs  in  Central  Europe 
is  no  less  important.  We  have  a  dual 
mission  in  a  Elurope  still  divided  by  ar- 
tificial barriers:  to  teU  our  side  of  the 
story,  whUe  encouraging  less  propa- 
ganda and  less  hostility.  This  some- 
times requires  a  delicate  balancing  act. 
but  through  the  years  we  have  always 
held  high  standards  of  professional- 
ism. USIA  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
vital  role  in  making  information  avail- 
able in  places  where  it  otherwise 
might  not  be  made  known. 

RIAS  does  this,  and  at  virtually  no 
cost  to  the  Treasury.  The  Government 
of  West  Germany  picks  up  96  percent 
of  the  expense  in  nmning  RIAS.  but 
the  programming  is  put  together  by 
USIA.  It  Is  by  aU  accounts  widely  pop- 
ular in  many  parts  of  Eastern  Eiut>pe, 
particularly  in  East  Germany.  I  com- 
mend RIAS,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  expressing  our  support  (or 
this  worthwhile  venture. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  365-RE- 
LATING  TO  PAIR  EMPLOY- 
MENT PRACTICES  IN  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

aRB.366 

iietolved.  That  this  resolution  may  be 
dted  as  the  "Senate  Fair  Employment  Rela- 
tions Resolution". 
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Sk.  i.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  reaolution 
to  Implement  the  provisions  of  rule  XUI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  by  estab- 
lishing a  Senate  Fair  Employment  Relations 
Board,  a  Senate  Fair  Employment  Relations 
Office,  and  procedures  for  hearing  and  set- 
tling complaints  alleging  violations  of  rule 
XLII  by  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  Senate. 

OKPiRIllOHS 

Sac.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
term— 

(1)  "Board"  means  the  Senate  Fair  Em- 
ployment Relations  Board  established  by 
section  101; 

(2)  "Office"  means  the  Senate  Fair  Em- 
ployment Relations  Office  established  by 
section  201: 

(3)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Senate  Fair  Employment  Relations  Office 
established  by  section  201; 

(4)  "employee  of  the  Senate"  means  any 
individual  who  is  an  employee  of  the 
Senate,  or  is  treated  as  an  employee  of  the 
Senate,  for  purposes  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct: 

(5)  "complainant "  means  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  or  other  individual  who  applies 
for  a  position  in  the  Senate  and  who  flies  a 
complaint  under  section  302: 

(6)  ""respondent"  means  a  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  Senate  against  whom  a 
complaint  is  filed  under  section  302; 

(7)  "office  of  the  Senate"  Includes  the 
office  of  a  Senator, 

(8)  "rule  XLII"  means  rule  XLII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate;  and 

(9)  "supervisor"  has  the  meaning  given  to 
it  by  paragraph  11  of  rule  XXX VH  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  I— FAIR  EMPLOYMENT 
RELATIONS  BOARD 

ISTABUSRMKirr 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  There  is  established  an  office 
of  the  Senate  to  be  known  as  the  Senate 
Fair  Employment  Relations  Board.  The 
Board  shaU  consist  of  six  members,  selected 
from  among  individuals  in  the  private 
sector,  who  have  a  demonstrated  commit- 
ment to  fair  employment  relations— 

(1)  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by, 
and  may  be  removed  by,  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  with  the  approval,  by 
majority  vote,  of  the  Conference  of  the  Ma- 
jority: and 

(2)  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by, 
and  may  be  removed  by,  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  with  the  approval,  by 
majority  vote,  of  the  Conference  of  the  Mi- 
nority. 

No  Individual  who  has  served  as  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Congress  may  be  appointed 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  during  the  three- 
year  period  following  the  termination  of  his 
or  her  service  as  such  a  Meml>er,  officer,  or 
employee. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  four  years  commenc- 
ing with  the  day  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  his  or  her  predecessor,  except  that 
of  the  members  first  appointed— 

( 1 )  one  member  appointed  by  the  Majority 
Leader  and  one  member  appointed  by  the 
Minority  Leader  (as  designated  by  the  re- 
spective Leaders)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  two  years  commencing  on  the  day 
on  which  this  resolution  Is  agreed  to;  and 

(2)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Majori- 
ty Leader  aiul  two  meml>er8  appointed  by 


the  Minority  Leader  (ai  dealfnated  by  the 
reapecttve  Leaders)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years  commencing  on  such  day. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term 
■hall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  such  term.  Any  member  servlns 
at  the  expiration  of  a  term  may  continue  to 
serve  until  his  or  her  successor  Is  appointed. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  elect  one  of  lU  mem- 
bers to  serve  as  Chairperson. 

(d)  A  quonmi  of  the  Board  shall  consist  of 
four  memljers,  but  no  action  of  the  Board  in 
performing  the  functions  and  duties  speci- 
fied in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  section 
104(a)  or  in  appointing  or  removing  the  Di- 
rector under  section  201  may  be  taken 
except  with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  holding  office. 

(e)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  delegate  to 
the  Chairperson  or  any  other  member  of 
the  Board  the  authority  to  approve  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  those  actions  of  the  Di- 
rector which  require  approval  of  the  Board 
under  sections  301,  303,  and  303. 

COMPBIBATIOII 

Sk.  103.  Each  memtwr  of  the  Board  shall 
receive  compensation  equal  to  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  for  each  day  on  which  the 
member  is  engaged  In  performing  his  or  her 
duties  as  a  memlwr  of  the  Board  and  in 
traveling  from  or  to  his  or  her  home  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  Board.  Each  member 
shall  also  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
transportation  costs  and  actual  travel  ex- 
pensea  while  so  traveling  in  the  same 
amounts  as  are  payable  to  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

KBTUioa:  ADmrnBTKATivi  anvicsa 

Sac.  103.  (a)  The  Board  shaU  meet  at  least 
once  every  three  months  and  shall  also 
meet  upon  call  of  the  Chairperson  or  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  holding  office. 
Notice  of  any  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be 
given  to  all  members  at  least  three  days 
prior  to  such  meeting. 

(b)  All  necessary  administrative  services 
required  by  the  Board  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Office. 

rUMCTlORS  AMD  OUTIB 

Sr.  104.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  and 
duty  of  the  Board— 

(1)  to  establish  and  publish  polides  and 
guidelines  for  the  Implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  rule  XLII; 

(2)  to  supervise  the  actions  of  the  Director 
and  the  operations  of  the  Office  through 
the  Director,  and 

(3)  to  bear  and  determine  complaints  al- 
leging violations  of  rule  XLII  in  accordance 
with  UUe  m. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  its  functions  and 
duties  under  title  m.  the  Board  U  author- 
tMd  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
(subject  to  applicable  limitations  Impoaed 
by  or  pursuant  to  law  on  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate)  of  such  number  of 
bearing  ezaminen  as  may  be  neceaary.  Any 
such  bearing  examiner  may  be  appointed  on 
a  temporary  (not  to  exceed  one  year)  or 
intermittent  basis  and  any  hearing  examin- 
er M  appointed  may  l>e  paid,  for  each  day 
CO  which  he  or  she  performs  aervlcea,  not  in 
exoea  of  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  highest 
■alary  which  may  be  paid  to  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer appointed  aa  a  permanent  basis. 

(c)  The  Board  may  adopt  such  regulations 
■a  it  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  lU 
duttM  and  funetlona. 


PATMBrr  OP  KXPDinB 

Sac,  106.  The  expenses  of  the  Board  (in- 
cluding compensation  of  members  of  the 
Board  and  hearing  examiners)  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  pur- 
suant to  appropriations  made  to  the  contin- 
gent fund  for  such  purpose.  Until  funds  are 
first  so  appropriated,  such  salaries  and  ex- 
penses shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  out  of  funds  appropriated  for  "Miscel- 
laneous Items".  Such  salaries  and  expenses 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairper- 
son, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  atmual  rate. 
TITLE  II— SENATE  PAIR  EMPLO'YMKNT 
RELATIONS  OFFICE 

BSTABUSRItXirr 

Sic.  201.  (a)  There  Is  esUbllshed  an  office 
of  the  Senate  to  be  known  as  the  Senate 
Fair  Employment  Relations  Office.  The 
Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by,  and  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of,  the  Board.  The  Director  shall 
receive  compensation  at  an  annual  rate 
fixed  by  the  Board  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
highest  rate  of  compensation  which  may  be 
paid  to  an  employee  of  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  under  section  105(e)(3)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriations  Act,  IMS  (2 
UAC.  fll-l(eH3)). 

(b)  The  Director,  with  approval  of  the 
Board,  shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion (subject  to  applicable  salary  limitations 
Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  law  on  the  sala- 
ries of  employees  of  the  Senate)  of  such  per- 
sotmel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Office.  All  per- 
sonnel of  the  Office  shall  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  political  afflllaUon  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  fitness  to  per- 
form their  duties. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Office,  the  Director,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  may  prociu«  the 
temporary  (not  to  exceed  one  year)  or  inter- 
mittent services  of  experts  or  consultants  or 
organisations  thereof  by  contract  as  inde- 
pendent contractors,  or.  In  the  case  of  indi- 
vidual experts  or  consultants,  by  employ- 
ment at  rates  of  pay  not  in  excess  of  the 
di^  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  of  com- 
pensation wtilch  may  be  paid  to  employees 
of  the  Office  appointed  on  a  permanent 


(d)  The  Director  may  prescribe  the  duties 
and  recpon^ibilitiea  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Office,  and  delegate  to  them  authority  to 
perform  any  of  the  functions  and  duties  im- 
posed on  the  Office  or  on  the  Director,  with 
the  exception  of  the  submission  of  reporu 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  302. 
pmcnoKS  AMD  Bums 

Sk.  303.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  functions 
and  duties  Imposed  on  it  by  title  m.  the 
Office  shaU- 

(1)  develop  procedures  to  implement  the 
polides  and  guidelines  of  the  Board  to  en- 
courage full  compliance  with  rule  XLII  by 
all  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
Senate;  and 

(3)  perform  such  other  functions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Office  sbaU  gather  and  maintain 
information  with  respect  to  each  category 
of  employees  and  individuals  who  are  af- 
forded equal  employment  opportunity  by 
rule  ZLn,  indudtag,  to  the  extent  possible, 
information  relating  to  individuals  who 
appU^  for  positions  on  the  staffs  of  commit- 
tees and  offices  of  the  Senate.  The  Office 
■hall  also  gather  "**  maintain  inf omation 


with  respect  to  the  employment  praoUcss  of 
committees  and  offices  of  the  Senate.  Bach 
year  the  Director,  with  the  approval  of  tbe 
Board,  stiall  submit  to  the  Senate  a  report 
with  respect  to  the  Information  gathered 
under  this  subsection.  Each  report  after  tbe 
first  report  shall  contain  a  oompartsoo  and 
evaluation  of  the  data  contained  in  such 
report  with  the  data  contained  in  prior  re- 
ports. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  any  committee  or 
office  of  the  Senate,  the  Office  shall  submit 
to  such  conunittee  or  office  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvements  in  the  employment 
practices  of  such  committee  or  office.  The 
Office  stiall  assist  the  placement  office  with 
the  development  of  procedures  to  collect 
and  disseminate  applications  tubnUtted  by 
Individuals  from  categories  which  are  af- 
forded equal  employment  opportunity  by 
ruleXLIL 

(d)  The  Office  shall  review  the  procedures 
and  practices  for  receiving,  heariztg.  and  set- 
tling complaints  of  alleged  violations  of  rule 
XLII  under  title  III  and  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  continuation  or  Im- 
provement of  such  procedures.  Not  later 
than  January  3,  1987,  the  Director,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  shall  submit  to  the 
Senate  the  results  of  such  review,  together 
with  his  or  her  recommendations.  Such 
report  shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
conunittee  or  committees  of  the  Senate 
which,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  referral,  stiall  submit  their 
recommendations  on  the  report  to  the 
Senate. 

suppuxs:  PATvnrr  or  ixpxiiu^ 

Sk.  203.  (a)  The  EHrector  is  authorized  to 
procure  such  books,  stationery,  and  other 
supplies  as  may  be  necessary  (or  the  proper 
performance  of  the  functions  and  duties  of 
the  Office.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  shall 
furnish  the  Office  such  furniture  and  office 
equipment  as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  Office  (Including 
salaries)  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  appropria- 
tions made  to  the  contingent  fund  for  such 
purpose.  Until  funds  are  first  so  appropri- 
ated, such  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  out  of  funds 
appropriated  for  "Miscellaneous  Items". 
Such  salaries  and  expenses  shaU  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  Director,  and  approved  by  the 
Board,  except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

TTTLB  III-COMPLAINTS  OP  VIOLA- 
TIONS OF  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNTTY 

Pakt  A— CouiraxLiiro  ams  Cowcounoii 

OOUKSCINO  Am  ASSISTAMCS 

Sk.  301.  (a)  Any  employee  of  the  Senate, 
or  other  individual  who  applies  (or  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate,  who  believes  that  he  or 
she  is  being  or  has  been  discriminated 
against  in  violation  of  rule  XLII  may  make 
a  request  to  the  Office  for  counseling  and 
asslBtanoe.  The  Director  shall  designate  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  to  serve  as  counselors. 
Counselors  shall  advise  employees  and 
other  individuals  as  to  their  rights  uztder 
rule  "nrt  and  furnish  such  other  advloe  and 
assistance  as  may  be  requested  with  respect 
to  the  application  of  rule  ZLn.  No  written 
statement  shall  be  required  for  an  employee 
or  other  individual  to  receive  counseling  and 
•Hlstanos  under  this  section. 
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(b)  Counseling  under  this  section  must  be 
requested  within  sixty  dajrs  of  the  action 
glvinc  rise  to  the  alleged  discrimination. 
unless  the  Director  authorizes  counseling 
after  such  sixty-day  period  or  unless  the  al- 
leged discrimination  is  based  upon  a  con- 
tinuing practice  or  policy. 

nfrORMAJL  COMPIAUrTS  AMI)  COIfCniATIOlf 

Sk.  302.  (a)  Any  employee  of  the  Senate, 
or  other  individual  who  applies  for  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate,  who  believes  that  he  or 
she  Is  being  or  has  been  discriminated 
against  in  violation  of  rule  XLII  may. 
within  twenty  days  after  counseling  is  re- 
quested under  section  301.  file  an  informal 
complaint  with  the  Director.  Such  an  infor- 
mal complaint  may  be  fUed  only  against  an 
individual  whom  the  complainant  believes 
actually  participated  in  the  alleged  violation 
or  the  individual  who  has  authority  to 
remedy  the  alleged  violation,  or  both.  Such 
an  informal  complaint  shaU  consist  of  a 
brief  written  statement  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion. The  Director  shall  furnish  a  copy  of 
such  informal  complaint  to  the  respondent 
and.  if  the  respondent  is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee, shall  furnish  a  copy  of  such  infor- 
mal complaint  to  the  respondent's  supervi- 
sor. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  informal  com- 
plaint under  subsection  (a),  the  Director 
shall  collect  information  concerning  the  al- 
leged violation.  Within  forty-five  days  after 
the  date  of  filing,  the  Director  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Board  with  respect  to  such 
informal  complaint  and  shall  furnish  an 
copies  of  such  report  to  the  complaint  and 
respondent  and,  if  the  respondent  is  an  offi- 
cer or  employee,  shall  furnish  a  copy  of 
such  report  to  the  respondent's  supervisor. 

(cKl)  If  as  a  result  of  the  information  col- 
lected under  subsection  (b).  the  Director  de- 
termines that  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  a  violation  of  rule  XLII  may  have  oc- 
curred, he  or  she  shall  so  state  in  the  report 
submitted  pursuant  to  such  subsection,  to- 
gether with  his  or  her  reasons  for  such  de- 
termination. 

(2)  If  as  a  result  of  the  information  col- 
lected under  subsection  (b).  the  Director  de- 
termines that  there  is  reason  to  believe  a 
violation  of  nile  XLII  may  have  occurred, 
he  or  she  shall  attempt  to  resolve  such  vio- 
lation by  informal  means.  If  an  informal 
agreement  between  the  complainant  and  re- 
spondent is  reached,  the  Director  shall  so 
state  in  the  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
such  subsection.  If  an  informal  agreement 
between  the  complainant  and  the  respond- 
ent is  not  reached,  the  Director  shall  In- 
clude his  or  her  findings  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  such  subsection. 
Pakt  B— Formal  CoMPLAurrs  akd  Hsakikgs 
piUNG  or  rouiAL  coMPUuirrs 

Sxc.  311.  (a)  If  the  report  of  the  Director 
under  section  302  with  respect  to  an  infor- 
mal complaint  sets  forth  the  Director's  de- 
termination that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  violation  of  rule  XLII  may  have  oc- 
curred but  no  agreement  has  been  reached 
between  the  complainant  and  the  respond- 
ent, then  the  complainant  may,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
report  is  submitted  to  the  Board,  file  a 
formal  complaint  with  the  Board.  A  formal 
complaint  shall  be  under  oath  and  shall  be 
in  such  form  and  set  forth  the  basis  of  the 
complaint  In  such  detaU  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation. 

(b)  If  the  report  of  the  Director  under  sec- 
tion 302  sets  forth  the  Director's  determina- 
tion that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
violation  of  rule  XT  .IT  may  have  occurred. 


the  complainant  may  request  the  Board  to 
review  such  determination.  Such  request 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  made  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
report  Is  submitted  to  the  Board.  The  Board 
shall  complete  its  review  within  thirty  days 
after  such  request  is  made  and  if  it  deter- 
mines that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
violation  of  rule  XT .11  may  have  occurred, 
the  complainant  may,  within  thirty  dajrs 
after  the  date  of  the  Board's  determination, 
fUe  a  formal  complaint  under  subsection  (a). 

HKARinOS 

Sec.  312.  (a)  Each  complaint  filed  under 
section  311  shall  be  assigned  by  the  Board 
(or  by  such  individual  as  the  Board  may  des- 
ignate) for  a  hearing  by  a  hearing  examiner 
appointed  under  section  104(b).  The  hearing 
examiner  shall  cause  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint to  be  served  on  the  respondent  and,  if 
the  respondent  Is  an  officer  or  employee, 
shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  complaint  to  the 
respondent's  supervisor.  The  respondent 
shaU  be  entitled  to  file,  within  ten  days 
after  such  service,  or  within  such  longer 
time  as  the  Board  may  permit,  a  formal 
answer  to  such  complaint.  A  formal  answer 
shall  be  under  oath  and  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  the  Board  may  prescribe  by  rule  or 
regulation 

(b)  The  hearing  on  a  complaint  shall  be 
conducted  expeditiously  with  a  record  in 
transcript  form.  Upon  conclusion  of  the 
hearing,  the  hearing  examiner  shall  submit 
to  the  Board  a  report  containing  his  or  her 
findings  and  recommendations  (if  any)  for 
remedial  action. 

DECISIONS  BY  THE  BOARD 

Sec.  313.  (a)  The  Board  shall  review  the 
transcript  and  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  hearing  examiner  with  re- 
spect to  each  complaint  filed  under  section 
311.  If  the  Board  finds  that  the  hearing  is 
incomplete,  it  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
hearing  examiner.  The  Board  shall  render  a 
decision  in  each  case  within  sixty  days  after 
the  fUing  of  the  formal  complaint,  unless 
prior  thereto  the  complainant  and  the  re- 
spondent reach  an  agreement  disposing  of 
such  case. 

(b)  If  the  Board  determines  in  any  case 
that  there  is  or  has  been  a  violation  of  rule 
XLII,  its  decision  shall  include  an  order  for 
such  remedial  action  as  it  determines  appro- 
priate, except  that  no  remedy  may  be  or- 
dered which  the  Board  determines  would 
result  in  undue  benefit  or  undue  hardship 
to  the  complainant  or  the  respondent. 
rules:  procedure 

Sec.  314.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  or  regulations  as  it  determines  proper 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  in- 
cluding rules  or  regulations  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  hearings  and  proceedings  under 
this  part  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
complainants  and  respondents  in  such  hear- 
ings and  proceedings.  The  Board  shall  pub- 
lish aU  rules  and  regulations  which  it  pro- 
poses to  prescribe  under  this  section  and 
shall  give  interested  persons  an  opportunity 
to  comment  thereon. 
Part  C— Appeals  to  Select  CoioinTEE  on 
Ethics 

APPEALS 

Sec.  321.  (a)  A  complainant  or  respondent 
who  is  aggrieved  by  a  decision  or  order  of 
the  Board  under  section  313  may,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  decision  or  order  Is 
Issued,  appeal  the  decision  or  order  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 

(b)  Within  sixty  days  after  an  appeal  Is 
filed  under  subsection  (a),  the  Select  Com- 


mittee on  EXhics  shall  render  its  dedalon 
with  respect  to  such  appeal.  Such  decision 
may  affirm  the  decision  or  order  of  the 
Board,  reverse  such  decision  or  order  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  remand  the  case  to  the 
Board  for  further  proceedings.  In  any  case 
in  which  the  select  committee  reverses  a  de- 
cision or  order  of  the  Board,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  if  the  select  committee  determines 
that  there  Is  or  has  been  a  violation  of  nUe 
XLII,  it  may  order  such  remedial  action  as 
it  determines  appropriate,  except  that  no 
remedy  may  be  ordered  which  the  select 
committee  determines  would  result  in  undue 
benefit  or  undue  hardship  to  the  coir  plain- 
ant  or  the  respondent. 

PROCEDURE 

Sec.  322.  The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
shall  prescribe  such  rules  or  regulations  as 
it  determines  proper  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  321. 

Part  D— Miscellaneous 
remedies 
Sec.  331.  (a)  The  remedial  actions  which 
may  be  specified  in  an  order  issued  by  the 
Board  under  section  313  or  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  under  section  321  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to— 

( 1 )  if  the  discrimination  is  failure  or  refus- 
al to  hire  an  individual,  a  requirement  that 
such  individual  be  employed  within  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time,  or  the  payment  of  a 
specified  sum  to  such  Individual,  or  both; 

(2)  if  the  discrimination  is  discharging  an 
individual,  a  requirement  that  such  individ- 
ual be  reemployed  within  a  specified  period 
of  time,  or  the  payment  of  a  specified  sum 
to  such  Individual,  or  both; 

(3)  if  the  discrimination  is  with  respect  to 
the  promotion  or  compensation  of  an  indi- 
vidual, a  requirement  that  such  individual 
be  promoted  to  or  compensated  at  a  speci- 
fied level  within  a  specified  period  of  time, 
or  the  payment  of  a  specified  sum  to  such 
individual,  or  both;  and 

(4)  if  the  discrimination  is  with  respect  to 
terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  employ- 
ment of  an  individual,  a  requirement  that 
such  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  be 
changed  within  a  specified  period  of  time,  or 
the  payment  of  a  specified  sum  to  such  indi- 
vidual, or  both. 

(b)  Any  payment  ordered  to  be  made  to  an 
Individual  under  an  order  Issued  by  the 
Board  or  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
shall  be  made  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  a  voucher  signed  by  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Board  or  the  chairman 
of  the  select  committee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  No  complainant  or  witness  in  a  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to 
any  reprisal,  interference,  intimidation,  or 
coercion  by  any  Member,  officer,  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Senate  as  a  result  of  filing  such 
complaint  or  appearing  as  such  a  witness. 

records;  conpidewtiality  or  inpormation 
Sec.  332.  (a)  The  records,  fUes.  and  papers 
relating  to  each  informal  complaint  filed 
under  section  302,  each  formal  complaint 
filed  under  section  311,  and  each  appeal 
taken  under  section  321  shall  constitute 
papers  of  the  Senate  and  shall  be  retained 
for  at  least  five  years.  All  such  Information, 
including  the  existence  of  a  case,  shall  be 
maintained  on  a  confidential  basis,  and. 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  or  as 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate,  such  Infor- 
mation shall  not  be  disclosed  to  any  person 
(other  than  the  complainant  and  the  re- 
spondent) and  shall  not  be  available  for  In- 
spection other  than  by  the  Board,  the  Di- 
rector and  employees  of  the  Office,  and. 


with  respect  to  any  appeal  taken  under  sec- 
tion 331,  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 

(b)  DecislonB  and  orders  of  the  Board 
under  section  313  and  decisions  and  orders 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  under 
section  321  shall  be  made  public. 

COOraiATIOR  BT  COMMITTIBS  AND  OPPICES 

Sic.  333.  Each  committee  and  office  of  the 
Senate  shall  cooperate  with  the  Board,  the 
Office,  and  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
in  order  that  the  functions  and  duties  im- 
posed on  them  by  this  resolution  may  be 
properly  and  effectively  carried  out. 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  it's  now 
been  almost  2  months  since  America 
celebrated  its  first  national  holiday 
commemorating  the  birth  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  That  we  did 
so  was  right  and  proper.  And  even 
though  I  have  supported  every  piece 
of  civil  rights  legislation  introduced  in 
the  Senate  since  I  became  a  Member 
In  1975,  one  of  the  things  I  am  proud- 
est of  Is  that  I  was  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill  that  has  made  Dr. 
King's  birthday  a  national  holiday. 

As  a  coimtry,  we  have  come  far  since 
the  days  of  hate  in  Selma,  the  bus 
boycott  in  Montgomery,  and  the  assas- 
sination in  Memphis.  But  our  work  is 
far  from  over.  Whether  you  look  at 
Jobs,  housing,  or  virtually  any  other 
aspect  of  our  national  life,  it's  clear 
that  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  day 
that  Dr.  King  dreamed  of— a  day  when 
people  wiU  be  Judged  not  by  the  color 
of  their  skin,  but  by  the  content  of 
their  character.  And  so  long  as  any 
discrimination  exists  in  our  society— 
whether  for  race,  sex,  age,  religion, 
handicap,  or  national  origin— then  we 
as  a  nation  must  seek  to  eradicate  it. 

That  Is  why  the  theme  of  this  year's 
Ellng  birthday  celebration  was  "living 
the  dream";  it  was  a  recognition  not 
only  that  the  dream  goes  on,  but  that 
the  work  that  lies  ahead  of  us  is  every 
bit  as  important  as  the  memories  that 
lie  behind  us. 

Last  January,  from  one  end  of  this 
great  country  to  the  other,  Americans 
of  every  color  and  every  political  per- 
suasion rededicated  themselves  to  the 
ideal  of  equality,  and  pledged  their 
best  efforts  toward  making  that  dream 
a  reality.  That  rededlcatlon  occurred 
everywhere;  that  is,  except  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Actually,  those  of  us  In  Congress  did 
what  most  people  have  come  to  expect 
of  us:  We  unveiled  a  bust  of  Dr.  King 
in  the  Capitol. 

Some  of  us  traveled  to  Atlanta  or 
took  part  in  other  major  ceremonies 
across  the  country. 

Still  others  of  us  participated  In  the 
observances  that  took  place  in  our 
home  States. 

But  as  a  body,  the  U.S.  Senate  took 
no  concrete  action  to  show  that  It— 
and  we— are  truly  serious  about  "living 
the  dream." 

In  fact.  I  think  most  Americans 
would  be  shocked  if  they  were  to  find 
out  that  despite  our  rhetorical  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  of  equality,  Con- 


gress has  specifically  exempted  Itself 
from  most  of  the  civil  rights  laws  en- 
acted in  this  Nation. 

It  other  words,  Congress  doesn't 
have  to  live  by  the  same  rules  every- 
one else  does.  If  a  Senator  wants  to 
discriminate  on  his  staff  against 
blacks— or  Jews,  or  Hlspanics,  or 
women— he  can  do  It  with  no  questions 
asked  and  with  no  fear  of  conse- 
quences. 

In  my  view,  that  is  worse  than 
wrong.  It's  outrageous.  It's  the  rankest 
kind  of  hypocrisy.  And  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  with  me  today  in  de- 
claring it  completely  unacceptable. 

Laws  that  are  good  enough  for  ev- 
erybody else  ought  to  be  good  enough 
for  us.  And  the  civil  rights  principles 
we've  insisted  that  others  adhere  to 
certainly  should  hold  equal  sway  In 
the  Halls  and  the  offices  of  the  people 
who  wrote  them. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  am  today 
submitting  the  Senate  fair  employ- 
ment relations  resolution.  As  some  of 
my  colleagues  may  remember,  this 
Isn't  the  first  time  I've  brought  this 
legislation  to  the  floor.  I  do  hope, 
however,  that  it  will  be  the  last  time. 

The  purpose  of  my  legislation  is  very 
simple.  It  would  merely  ensure  that  all 
Senators— and  that  the  Senate  as  an 
institution— adheres  to  Senate  rule  42, 
which  prohibits  us  from  making  em- 
ployment decisions  based  on  race,  sex, 
religion,  handicap,  national  origin,  or 
age.  Right  now,  this  is  a  rule  without 
effect  and  without  teeth— for  there  is 
currently  no  means  of  enforcing  It. 

This  legislation  would  provide  the 
enforcement  mechanism.  Let  me  very 
briefly  summarize  how  it  would  work. 

As  you  know,  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  offers  protection  against 
employment  discrimination  to  employ- 
ees In  the  private  sector  as  well  as  to 
State  and  local  governments.  My  legis- 
lation wlU  establish  a  similar  system 
for  hearing  and  resolving  complaints 
of  discrimination  filed  by  Senate  em- 
ployees. 

It  will  do  this  by  establishing  a 
Senate  Fair  Employment  Relations 
Office,  governed  by  a  six-member 
board,  that  will  develop  policy  and 
guidelines. 

The  Senate  Fair  Employment  Rela- 
tions Office  will  be  responsible  for 
counseling,  Investigating  complaints, 
and  attempting  to  resolve  cases  in 
which  discrimination  Is  found.  All 
findings  will  be  reviewed  by  the  board 
and.  in  the  case  of  an  appeal,  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 

Any  employee  who  feels  that  he  or 
she  has  been  discriminated  against 
would  be  required  to  consult  a  counsel- 
or before  filing  an  informal  or  formal 
complaint.  If  discrimination  is  found, 
the  board  will  determine  the  appropri- 
ate remedy. 

Finally,  my  resolution  would  not  re- 
quire any  additional  appropriations. 
Both  the  office  and  the  board  would 


be  fvmded  through  the  Senate  contin- 
gent fund's  miscellaneous  Items  ac- 
coimt  from  moneys  already  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  will  overwhelmingly  ap- 
prove this  resolution.  By  doing  so,  we 
can  clearly  demonstrate  our  conviction 
that  the  protections  of  our  civil  rights 
laws  would  be  extended  to  every  Amer- 
ican including  the  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  We  can  pr.,ve  our  com- 
mitment to  a  single  legal  standard  in 
this  country,  instead  of  applying  one 
standard  to  ourselves,  and  a  different 
one  to  everyone  else.  And  by  passing 
this  resolution,  we  can  show  the 
people  of  this  Nation  that  we,  too,  are 
dedicated  to  "living  the  dream"— the 
dream  that  someday  the  blight  of  big- 
otry and  the  stain  of  discrimination 
will  be  wiped  forever  from  the  face  of 
our  land.  That  Is  the  dream  for  which 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  gave  his 
life.  By  passing  this  resolution,  we  can 
show  that  we  are  determined  to 
redeem  that  dream  in  ours.« 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 


HEPLIN  (AND  DENTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1659 

Mr.  HEPLIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Demton)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  1652  proposed  by  Mr. 
Thurmono  (and  others)  to  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  225)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  a  Federal  balanced  budget;  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  16  through  18 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 

"  'Section  3.  The  provisions  of  this  article 
are  automatically  waived  for  any  fiscal  year 
In  which  a  declaration  of  war  Is  in  effect. 

"  'The  provisions  of  this  article  may  be 
waived  for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
United  States  Is  engaged  in  military  conflict 
which  causes  an  imminent  and  serious  mili- 
tary threat  to  national  security  and  Is  so  de- 
clared by  a  Joint  resolution,  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress,  which  t>ecome8  law. 
Afterwards  any  waiver  adopted  shall  be  by  a 
Joint  resolution  of  like  requirements.". 


METZENBAUM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1660 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  RixGLB,  and  Mr.  Motkihar)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  1652proposedbyMr.THUimoin) 
(and  others)  to  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  225),  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  I,  strike  out  lines  16  through  31 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 

"  'Section  3.  No  reduction  in  benefits  pay- 
able under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
may  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of 
complying  with  section  1  of  this  article. 
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"  '8k.  4.  The  CongreH  may  waive  the  pro- 
Ttakios  of  thla  article  for  any  fiscal  year  In 
which  a  declaration  of  war  is  In  effect. 

"  'Sk.  5.  Thta  article  shall  take  effect  for 
the  fiscal  year  1991  or  for  the  second  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  Its  ratification,  which- 
ever Is  later.'.". 


CHILES  (AND  DOMENICI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1661 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMxifici)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  1652  proposed  by  Mr. 
THTTRMOifD  (and  others)  to  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  225),  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  .  The  Congress  shall  enforce  and 
implement  this  article  by  appropriate  legls- 
UUon. 


DOMENICI  (AND  CHILES) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1662 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  (Whiles)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  1652  proposed  by 
Mr.  THURMOifD  (and  others)  to  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  225),  supra; 
as  follows: 

In  section  1  of  the  pending  amendment, 
strike  "Outlays  of  the  United  States  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  receipts"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Total  outlays  of  the  United  States  for 
any  fiscal  year  shaU  not  exceed  total  re- 
ceipts". 


BTRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1663 

Mr.  BTRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  1652  proposed  by 
Mr.  THURMOifs  (and  others)  to  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  225).  supra 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  foUowinr  "That  the  fol- 
lowing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  after  its 
submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 

AKTICU  — 

"  'BMcnon  \.  The  Congress  shall  ensure 
that  expenditures  of  public  money  by  the 
federal  government  do  not  exceed  its  re- 
ceipts, except  in  time  of  war  or  military  con- 
flict; or  when,  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  each 
House,  the  Congress  provides  for  a  specific 
excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts.'. 

"  'SxcnoH  a.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation.'. 

"  'SacnoM  S.  This  Article  shall  take  effect 
In  1991  or  for  the  second  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  its  ratification,  whichever  is 
later.'.". 


resolution  (SJ.  Res.  225).  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  16  through  21 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'  'SacnoH  3.  Notwithstanding  section  1  of 
this  article,  total  outlays  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the 
greater  of — 

"  "(1)  the  difference  between— 

"  '(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  national  Income  of  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year  as 
total  outlays  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
bear  to  the  national  income  of  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  such  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and 

"  '(B)  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  national  income  for  such  fiscal 
year;  or 

"  '(2)  20  percent  of  the  national  income 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

"  'SicnoN  4.  The  Congress  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 

"  'Sxcnoit  5.  This  article  shall  take  effect 
for  the  fiscal  year  1991  or  for  the  second 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  its  ratification, 
whichever  is  later.'.". 


McCLURE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1664 

Mr.  McCLlTRE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MATTnroLT,  Mr.  Wilsoh,  and  Mr.  Zor- 
nsxT)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  1662  proposed  by  Mr. 
Tbuucohd  (and  others)  to  the  Joint 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  introduced  a  bill.  8.  2146.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  to 
strengthen  our  fair  housing  laws. 
Today  I  am  filing  an  amendment  to 
make  certain  technical  corrections  to 
that  bill,  and  to  add  language  which 
would  provide  for  civil  penalties  of  up 
to  $100,000  for  repeated  violations  of 
the  fair  housing  law.  The  section-by- 
sectlon  simunary  I  placed  in  the 
Record  when  I  introduced  the  bill 
specified  that  such  civil  penalties 
would  t>e  available,  but  due  to  a  draft- 
ing oversight,  language  to  that  effect 
was  omitted  from  the  bill. 


HATCH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1665 

Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Tmni- 
MONS,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Borxn,  and  Mr. 
Gramm)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  1652  proposed  by  Mr. 
THtTRMOND  (and  others)  to  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  225),  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1.  line  10,  strike  ","  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Nor  shall  borrowing  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  be  authorized  to  finance  an 
excess  of  outlays  over  receipts  for  any  fiscal 
year,". 


FAIR  HOUSING  ENFORCEMENT 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1666 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  E)OLE  (by  request)  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2146)  to  amend 
title  VIII  of  the  act  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Attorney  General  with  additional  au- 
thority to  enforce  rights  to  fair  hous- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  "818"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "817". 

On  page  12,  line  IB,  after  "150.000,"  insert 
"and  for  any  subsequent  violation  by  such 
respondent  may  assess  a  civil  penalty  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  tlOO.OOO,". 

On  page  13.  line  9.  strike  out  "813"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "812". 

On  page  13.  line  13,  strike  out  ",  section 
812  or  section  813"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"or  section  812". 

On  page  IS,  line  23  and  24,  strike  out  "813, 
or  814"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "812  or 
818". 

On  page  20.  line  1.  strike  out  "818"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "817". 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 


METZENBAUM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1667 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Boren,  and 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
225).  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  insert  a  new  section  3  and  re- 
number succeeding  sections  accordingly: 

"Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the  President 
shaU  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  proposed 
budget  for  the  United  States  Oovemment 
for  that  fiscal  year  in  which  total  outlays 
are  not  greater  than  total  receipts.  The 
President  may  also  recommend  an  alterna- 
tive budget  in  which  total  outlays  exceed 
total  receipts,  which  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  need  for 
such  excess." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTKE  ON  RDLES  AKS  ASmmSTRATION 

Senator  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
at  9:30  aan.,  in  SR-301,  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  Thursday.  March 
27.  1986.  to  receive  testimony  on  pend- 
ing legislation  to  amend  the  campaign 
finance  laws  (S.  59.  S.  1787,  S.  1806. 
andS.  1891). 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
a  statement  for  the  hearing  record  are 
requested  to  contact  the  elections  staff 
of  the  Rules  Committee  at  (202)  224- 
3448. 

SUBCOlOITrTKI  OR  DXTOfSX 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  wUl  hold  hearings 
for  non-Government  witnesses  this 
year  on  Tuesday,  April  29,  and  Thurs- 
day. May  1  in  room  192  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

I  make  this  announcement  at  this 
time  so  that  any  interested  members 
of  the  public  will  have  time  to  contact 
the  subcommittee  If  they  desire  to 
appear  and  testify  on  defense  and  mili- 
tary spending  issues  in  the  context  of 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1987  budget 
request.  There  are  no  plans  to  sched- 


ule any  additional  hearings  for  outside 
witnesses  this  session. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  may  write 
to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, or  telephone  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  directly  at  224-7255. 

COHMTTTB  ON  SMALL  BU8INI88 

BCr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2147.  a  bill  to  re- 
authorize the  eligibility  of  sheltered 
workshops  to  compete  on  Federal  pro- 
curement contracts  on  March  26,  1986. 
The  hearing  will  commence  at  9:30 
aon.  in  room  428A  of;  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  call  Ed  Tiryaklan.  of 
the  committee  staff  at  224-5175. 

SUBCOMMTTTKE  OR  WATXX  AND  POWER 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  has  scheduled 
a  public  hearing  on  Thursday.  April 
17,  1986,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  The  subcommittee 
will  receive  testimony  on  S.  1319.  to  re- 
lieve the  Washoe  County  Water  Con- 
servation District.  NV.  of  certain  Fed- 
ertJ  repayment  obligations  and  also  S. 
1772.  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain real  property  to  the  Pershing 
County  Water  Conservation  District. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. Subcommittee  on  Wat^r-aiid 
Power,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
20510.  ^ 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Brown  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
at  202-224-2366. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OR  PUBLIC  LARDS,  RESERVED 
WATER  AND  RESOURCE  CORSERVATIOR 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands.  Re- 
served Water  and  Resource  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Elnergy  and 
Natural  Resources  on  Friday.  April  11, 
1986,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC  20510.  Testimony  will 
be  received  on  the  following  measures: 

8.  977,  to  establish  the  Hennepin 
Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  1374,  to  establish  the  Blackstone 
River  Valley  National  Heritage  Corri- 
dor in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
laland. 

8.  1413  and  H.R.  2067,  to  validate 
conveyances  of  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  California  that  form  part  of 


the  right-of-way  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Central  Pacific 
RaUway  Company. 

S.  1542,  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  by  designating  the 
Nez  Perce  (Nee-Me-Poo)  Trail  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Trails 
System. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Resource 
Conservation  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  room 
SD-308,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC  20510.  Oral  testi- 
mony may  he  limited  to  5  minutes  per 
witness.  Written  statements  may  be 
longer.  Witnesses  may  l>e  placed  in 
panels,  and  are  requested  to  submit  25 
copies  of  their  testimony  24  hours  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  and  50  copies 
on  the  day  of  the  hearing. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Patty  Kennedy  or  Tony  Bevinetto 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  (202)  224- 
0613. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  OR  THE  JX7DICIART 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  March  12.  1986. 
in  order  to  receive  testimony  concern- 
ing the  following  nomination: 

U  J.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE 

Daniel  A.  Manion.  of  Indiana,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  cir- 
cuit.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out, objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OR  IRTELLIOENCE 

MOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  12,  1986, 
in  closed  executive  session  in  order  to 
conduct  a  hearing  on  the  fiscal  year 
1987  intelligence  authorization. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTa  ON  ENEROT  AND  NATtTRAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, March  12,  to  hold  a  closed  over- 
sight hearing  on  the  domestic  and 
international  petroleum  situation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICiat.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTa  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  March  12,  1986. 
in  closed  executive  session  in  order  to 


receive  a  briefing  from  the  administra- 
tion on  the  President's  Nicaragtian  as- 
sistance request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  March  12,  1986, 
in  closed  executive  session  In  order  to 
meet  with  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Nicaraguan  Opposition,  and  to  act  on 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  12.  1986, 
in  open  session,  with  the  possibility  of 
a  closed  session,  to  conduct  a  hearing 
in  order  to  receive  testimony  from  the 
unified  commanders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SALUTE  TO  THE  YMCA 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  my  friend  Sonnt  Montgomxrt.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  In  saluting 
the  YMCA '8  125th  anniversary  In  its 
service  to  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

I  am  honored  to  be  a  member  of  the 
anniversary  committee  for  the  armed 
services  YMCA.  This  year  marks  the 
YMCA's  125th  anniversary  of  service 
to  our  military  conununlty.  In  celebra- 
tion of  this  event  and  to  kick  off  na- 
tional attention  to  our  military  com- 
munity, a  dinner  honoring  President 
Reagan,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  other  key 
Armed  Forces  leaders  will  be  held  by 
ASYMCA  April  22.  April  was  chosen 
for  the  initial  celebration  event  be- 
cause National  Volunteer  Week  falls 
in  that  month  and,  it  is  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War.  when  YMCA  volunteers  fint 
began  their  work  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment, 
Mr.  President,  to  give  my  colleagues  a 
history  of  the  great  service  this  group 
has  done  in  support  of  our  country's 
military  both  in  war  and  peace.  I  also 
want  to  explain  some  of  the  services 
they  are  currently  rendering  to  our 
young  military  community. 

One  week  after  the  start  of  the  Civil 
War  a  group  of  YMCA  volunteers 
began  providing  helpful  services  to  sol- 
diers on  both  sides.  This  spirit  of  vol- 
unteerism  continued  when  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1861,  representatives  from  15 
YMCA's  created  the  U.8.  Christian 
Commlflslon  in  order  to  ooordlnate 
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overall  TMCA  efforts.  The  commis- 
sion's initi&l  purpose  was  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  countless  thousands 
of  soldiers  by  providing  them  with 
both  spiritual  and  physical  comfort. 
The  USCX:  was  the  Nation's  first  large 
scale  civilian  volunteer  service  corps. 
At  this  time  agencies  such  as  the  Red 
Cross  had  not  yet  been  created  and 
therefore  volunteers  were  recruited 
from  many  fields  to  aid  the  commis- 
sion with  its  efforts. 

The  YMCA  also  established  a  War 
Prisoners  Aid  Program  during  the 
Civil  War.  This  program  distributed 
food,  clothing,  medical  supplies,  books, 
and  magazines  to  Ur^on  soldiers  in 
Confederate  prisons  and  also  minis- 
tered to  the  needs  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers in  various  Northern  prisons. 

FoUowing  the  Civil  War.  the  YMCA 
established  the  Nation's  first  recre- 
ational, sports,  and  counseling  services 
for  military  personnel  through  its 
peacetime  volunteer  Militia  Camp  Pro- 
gram. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  the  spring  of  1898, 
the  YMCA  began  its  tradition  of  "fol- 
lowing the  flag"  by  sending  volunteers 
to  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico^  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  YMCA  acted  so  quickly 
with  this  effort  that  its  supplies  were 
in  Cuba  and  the  Pliilipplnes  before 
many  of  the  Army's  own  supplies. 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders'  early 
dispatches  were  written  on  YMCA  sta- 
tionary; and  troops  in  the  Philippines 
used  YMCA  medical  supplies.  Follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  war,  a  permanent 
Army  and  Navy  committee  was  estab- 
lished to  give  national  direction  to  the 
YMCA's  work. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
First  World  War  in  1917,  the  YMCA 
immediately  offered  Its  services  to  the 
Government,  an  offer  which  was 
quickly  accepted.  The  YMCA's  War 
Prisoners  Aid  Program  was  again  im- 
plemented, but  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  had  been  previously  established 
during  the  Civil  War.  Never  before  in 
history  had  any  organization  brought 
aid  to  so  many  men,  over  such  vast 
areas,  and  under  such  iiverse  condi- 
tions as  the  ASYMCA  did  during 
World  War  I. 

After  the  First  World  War,  the 
YMCA  was  the  only  postwar  civilian 
organization  carrying  on  an  extensive 
peacetime  program  for  servicemen.  In 
February  1941,  the  YMCA  joined  five 
other  national  voluntary  organizations 
as  the  principle  founder  of  the  United 
Services  Organization  [the  USO]. 

EXuring  the  Second  World  War,  the 
YMCA  undertook  a  massive  humani- 
tarian task  similar  to  the  one  imder- 
taken  in  World  War  I.  The  prisoner-of- 
war  work  was  reinstated  but  It  was  far 
more  extensive  and  of  greater  magni- 
tude and  duration  than  during  the 
First  World  War.  These  efforts  contin- 
ued after  the  war  until  1951  but  on  a 
reduced  scale. 


The  Armed  Services  YMCA  contin- 
ued to  provide  services  to  military  per- 
sonnel throughout  the  Korean  war, 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  into  the 
mid-seventies. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  armed  services  came  new 
demands  on  organizations  serving  our 
young  military  people.  The  Armed 
Services  YMCA  adjusted  its  programs 
and  responded  to  these  new  needs. 

Today  the  ASYMCA  continues  to 
offer  effective  and  meaningful  service 
to  young  military  personnel— both 
single  and  married.  Outreach  centers, 
counseling  and  mediation  services, 
trips,  tours,  child  care,  day  camps,  rec- 
reational programs,  and  drop-in  cen- 
ters are  among  the  various  services 
that  the  ASYMCA  provides  to  our 
military  communities.  These  programs 
supplement  those  set  up  by  the  Armed 
Forces.  They  offer  home-like  recre- 
ational opportunities  as  well  as  social 
services.  Through  these  activities  the 
Armed  Service  YMCA  forms  a  bridge 
between  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
local  community. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  services, 
the  ASYMCA  operates  a  national 
center  in  support  of  the  professional 
service  providers  within  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  unit,  the  Military  Family 
Support  Center,  initiates  a  wide-range 
of  professional  services,  including 
training  seminars  and  conferences. 

Enriching  the  quality  of  life  for  mili- 
tary people  is  at  the  center  of  today's 
YMCA  service  with  the  Armed  Forces. 
There  is  widespread  recognition  that 
healthy  families  and  lifestyles  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  mission  readiness 
and  retention.  Not  only  do  such  whole- 
some lifestyles  benefit  the  individuals 
of  the  Armed  Forces  but  they  also 
benefit  the  Defense  Establishment 
itself. 

I  ask  Senators  to  Join  me  In  support- 
ing the  Armed  Services  YMCA  in  their 
States  as  well  as  here  in  Washington 
on  April  22.« 


U.S.  FIRE  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
THE  NATIONAL  FIRE  ACADEMY 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  (S.  2180)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Fire 
Academy. 

Fire  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of 
accidental  death  in  this  country.  It 
seems  that  we  are  bombarded  daily 
with  reports  of  death  by  fire  In  our 
cities  and  towns.  Too  often  it  is  report- 
ed that  this  needless  loss  of  life  could 
have  been  prevented  through  a  smoke 
alarm,  better  building  materials  and, 
most  important,  better  education  and 
information. 

Since  its  dedication  in  the  faU  of 
1979,  the  programs  offered  at  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Academy  In  Emmltsburg. 


MD,  have  trained  12,000  people  per 
year.  Many  of  this  number  are  volun- 
teer firefighters  who  attend  the  Acad- 
emy's weekend  programs.  Without  the 
Academy,  these  people  would  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  learn  from  the  pro- 
fessional staff. 

For  example,  the  National  Fire 
Academy  is  now  offering  a  13-week 
command  and  staff  program.  This  pro- 
gram allows  firefighters  and  adminis- 
trators from  aU  over  the  country  to  re- 
ceive the  best  and  latest  Information 
in  an  academic  setting. 

The  bill  will  support  the  Academy  as 
well  as  other  programs  by  restoring 
the  travel  stipends  and  lodging  costs. 
This  is  important  because  many  local 
Jurisdictions  would  be  unable  to  afford 
to  send  their  personnel  for  this  vital 
training.  It  is  also  important  because 
the  Fire  Academy  is  not  authorized  to 
provide  funds  to  local  communities  for 
fire  training.  Education  must  take 
place  at  the  Academy. 

We  are  all  conscious  these  days  of 
the  need  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit.  This  bill  reflects  that  goal  by 
providing  an  18-percent  cut  from  the 
fiscal  year  1986  authorization  for  the 
U.S.  Fire  Administration  and  a  7-per- 
cent cut  from  the  current  appropria- 
tion for  the  National  Fire  Academy. 

The  programs  authorized  under  the 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1974  are  too  important  to  lose. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  have  the 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Administra- 
tion and  the  National  Fire  Academy 
eliminated  or  reduced.  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  Join  the  Senator  from 
Washington  In  supporting  his  bill.* 


CARDIOPULMONARY 
RESUSCITATION  [CPR] 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  not 
long  ago,  a  U.S.  Senate  Service  De- 
partment employee  slumped  to  the 
floor,  the  victim  of  a  heart  attack.  His 
breathing  stopped  and  he  had  no 
pulse:  he  was  clinically  dead.  But  he 
was  not  biologically  dead.  For  4  min- 
utes after  his  pulse  stopped  there  was 
the  possibility  of  beginning  his  breath- 
ing and  heart  pumping  activity  again 
and  maintaining  it  artificially  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time  until  profes- 
sional medical  services  were  available. 
This  story  has  a  happy  ending.  A  cap- 
itol  policeman  ran  to  the  rescue,  start- 
ed CPR  procedure  and  kept  this 
Senate  employee  alive  until  an  emer- 
gency medical  team  arrived. 

During  the  last  2  days,  my  entire 
staff  has  been  trained  in  my  office  in 
CPR— cardiopulmonary  resuscitation 
procedure— by  superbly  qualified  Hill 
nurses,  Beverly  Wallace  and  Estelle 
Luther.  The  training  required  two 
mornings— a  total  of  6  hours.  As  a 
result,  any  member  of  my  staff  will  be 
able  to  keep  alive  a  Senate  employee 
or  a  family  member,  who  suffered  a 


heart  attack,  was  choking,  had 
drowned,  had  a  reaction  to  drugs,  was 
asphyxiated  or  was  unconscious  be- 
cause of  electric  shock. 

One  of  the  most  startling  ideas  in 
the  history  of  medicine  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  "sudden  death"  can  be  cura- 
ble. Even  more  astonishing  is  the  real- 
ization that  this  apparent  miracle  can 
be  brought  about  not  by  space-age  wiz- 
ardry or  esoteric  skills,  but  by  any  of 
us,  anywhere,  using  no  tools  but  oiu 
hands,  our  lungs,  and  our  brains.  The 
mechanical  proce<^es  of  breathing  and 
blood  pulsation  can  be  maintained  ar- 
tificially and  keep  a  clinically  dead 
person  from  biological  death. 

Next  week  the  staffs  in  both  my 
home  offices  in  Oregon  will  be  taking 
CPR  training,  becoming  a  part  of  the 
15  million  Americans  who  have 
learned  the  procedure.  More  impor- 
tantly they  will  become  a  part  of  the 
nationwide,  volunteer,  emergency 
rescue  team  that  saved  over  120,000 
lives  last  year.  That  means  that 
120,000  people  are  living  today  only 
because  a  layman  knew  the  procedure 
of  CPR  and  was  able  to  administer  it 
in  an  emergency  situation  before  a 
skilled  medical  team  arrived. 

That  group  of  120.000  people  include 
babies  saved  by  their  mothers  at 
home,  workers  saved  in  their  offices 
by  officemates,  young  men  and  women 
saved  at  swlmiming  pools  by  friends, 
wives  saved  from  choking  in  restau- 
rants by  their  husbands:  average 
people,  doing  average  things,  saved  by 
other  average  people. 

Thousands  of  people  Intersect  our 
lives  in  the  halls  and  offices  of  the 
Senate  complex  each  year.  No  doubt 
at  least  1  or  2  of  them  will  be  1  of  the 
650,000  people  who  die  from  heart  at- 
tacks in  the  United  States  each  year 
and  will  collapse  somewhere  around  us 
here  in  the  Senate.  A  cadre  of  Senate 
employees  trained  in  CPR  could  pre- 
vent the  death  of  those  individuals. 

But.  unfortimately.  Senate  offices 
have  lagged  behind  House  offices  in 
understanding  this  fact  and  in  com- 
mitting themselves  to  taking  the  time 
to  leam  the  CPR  procedure.  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace and  Mrs.  Luther  are  ready  and 
willing  with  an  excellent  film,  a  suc- 
cinct presentation  and  useful  training 
devices.  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  make  this  training  mandatory  for 
their  staff.  It  may  help  one  of  us  to 
return  someone  close  to  us  to  life.* 


VETERANS  BEARING  THE 
BRUNT  OP  BUDGET  CUTS 

•  Ux.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  contin- 
ual erosion  of  programs  created  to  pro- 
vide education  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities, housing  assistance,  and 
health  benefits  for  the  Individuals 
who  served  in  America's  armed  serv- 
ices. For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  it 
has  been  our  Nation's  policy,  and  I  be- 


lieve an  obligation,  to  provide  certain 
programs  for  our  veterans.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  concerned  that  enactment 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergen- 
cy Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  Public 
Law  99-177,  and  reductions  recom- 
mended in  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1987  budget,  may  cause  many  veterans 
to  question  the  sincerity  of  that  com- 
mitment. 

On  February  15,  1986.  the  Hagers- 
town  Dally  Mail  published  an  article 
written  by  Commander  Dale  L. 
Renaud.  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  which  underscores 
some  of  the  inequities  veterans  will 
endure  under  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  and  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  proposal.  Commander 
Renaud  raises  serious  concerns  which, 
I  am  certain,  must  be  shared  by  thou- 
sands of  individuals  nationwide  who 
served  in  America's  armed  services  and 
who  depend  on  certain  veterans  pro- 
grams. Knowing  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues share  my  concern  about  the 
future  of  these  programs  I  wanted  to 
bring  Commander  Renaud's  article  to 
the  attention  of  the  entire  Senate. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Hagerstown  (MD)  Daily  Mall, 
Feb.  IS.  1986] 

VimtAifs  Bkarimo  thx  BRUirr  or  Bnoocr 

Cuts 

(By  Dale  L.  Renaud) 

Proposed  redudlons  In  federal  spending 
during  19B6.  forced  on  the  current  budget 
by  provisions  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
E^mergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  198S,  pose 
a  significant  and  Immediate  threat  to  some 
of  the  nation's  most  vulnerable— yet  deserv- 
ing—citizens. 

As  Congress  and  the  administration  begin 
to  wrestle  with  still  another  federal 
budget— FY  1987— it  would  be  unfortunate 
to  let  this  year's  cuts  be  taken  without  due 
concern  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens  directly  affected.  We  deserve  a  full 
discussion  of  the  effect  of  deficit  control 
legislation. 

The  nearly  three  million  men  and  women 
I  represent,  all  veterans  of  war  or  war-time 
service,  are  united  in  their  belief  that  of  all 
citizens,  veterans  In  need  deserve  first  con- 
sideration when  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is 
disturbed.  Yet  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed that  139  million  be  eliminated  from 
veterans'  readjustment  programs  designed 
to  provide  educational  and  vocational  assist- 
ance or  rehabilitation,  and  from  programs 
established  to  assist  the  handicapped  veter- 
ans in  need  of  special  equipment  In  their 
homes  and  automobiles. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  In- 
structed the  Veterans  Administration  to 
make  the  (39  million  cut.  despite  clear  pro- 
hibitions In  the  deficit  reduction  legislation 
prohibiting  cuts  In  such  basic  entitlement 
programs.  By  that  action,  the  administra- 
tion has  shown  that  of  the  two  ways  to  con- 
trol federal  spending— the  easy  way  versus 
the  fair  way— it  has  taken  the  easy  way  out: 
Identify  a  vulnerable,  apparently  powerless, 
group  such  as  handicapped  or  untrained 
veterans  and  tell  them  that  they  can  no 
longer  receive  the  assistance  held  out  to 
them  as  a  promise,  should  the  need  ever 
arise,  from  a  grateful  nation. 

The  fair  way,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  for  all 
groups  to  share  the  burden  equally.  But  the 


Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  not 
chosen  that  path. 

For  example,  the  majority  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  now  are  pursuing  their  educa- 
tions are  those  who  have  undergone  read- 
justment problems  following  their  military 
service,  or  who  have  faced  severe  economic 
problems  because  of  unemployment  or  lack 
of  sklUs. 

Vietnam  veterans  are  not  the  only  veter- 
ans unfairly  targeted.  Those  who  have  man- 
aged to  achieve  some  level  of  economic  sta- 
bility now  face  severe  restrictions  on  their 
ability  to  finance  "OI  loan"  home  pur- 
chases. Others,  struggling  under  burden- 
some and  exhorbltantly  high  mortgage  in- 
terest rates,  are  barred  from  re- financing 
their  homes  to  forestall  foreclosures  or 
other  losses.  But  veterans  are  not  the  only 
losers  In  this  scheme.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  a  limit  on  home  purchasers  prices 
under  VA  guarantees,  entire  sections  of 
major  cities,  are.  In  effect,  redllned.  Why  ex- 
tract such  a  clearly  uneconomical  price? 

And  perhaps  most  poignant.  Is  the  elimi- 
nation of  $117.S  million  from  the  Veterans 
Administration  medical  care  system.  There, 
where  the  nation's  oldest,  sickest  and  poor- 
est past  defenders  must  turn  when  all  other 
options  are  gone,  the  reduction  means  at 
least  1.300  fewer  people  to  provide  direct 
bedside  health  care  In  a  system  already  woe- 
fully understaffed.  And  no  matter  what  may 
have  been  reported  otherwise,  the  VA 
health  care  system  represents  the  single 
most  cost-effective  health  care  system  In 
the  nation.  Moreover,  fewer  than  10  percent 
of  the  eligible  veterans  ever  set  foot  In  a  VA 
hospital— In  an  era  when  the  number  of 
those  applying  for  treatment  and  subse- 
quently denied  It  has  Increased  from  an  av- 
erage of  31,000  a  month  to  37,000  per  month 
last  year  alone. 

These  reductions  are  only  a  few  of  thoae 
to  be  Imposed  on  the  veterans  of  America. 
The  cuts  are  wrong.  They  are  callous.  And 
they  are  Indefensible.  The  men  and  women 
I  represent  are  realistic.  We  know  this 
nation  must  get  its  staggering  spending  ex- 
cesses under  control.  But  it  must  be  done 
across  the  board,  with  corresponding  cuts  In 
all  federal  agencies.  There  can  be  no  excuse 
for  asking  one  segment  of  the  population  to 
bear  the  burden  alone,  as  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  past  10  years  of  spending  for  vet- 
erans will  show  has  been  done. 

By  Immediate  and  concerned  action,  all 
Americans  can  help  assure  that  promises 
made  In  time  of  war  are  kept  In  time  of 
peace.  I  urge  you  all  to  contact  your  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington,  and  become  in- 
formed on  this  Issue.  .  .  .• 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES  BLOCK 
GRANT 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  aware  that  the  number  of 
people  in  poverty  has  increased  sub- 
stantially in  recent  years  In  this  coun- 
try. This  year,  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  [CSBG]— the  only 
piece  of  Federal  legislation  targeted  to 
providing  services  and  opportunities  to 
low-income  people— is  under  consider- 
ation for  reauthorization.  The  admin- 
istration has  proposed  the  termination 
of  this  block  grant.  I  believe  that  It  is 
imperative  for  the  sake  of  the  poor, 
that  this  legislation  be  reauthorized. 


JMi 
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In  testimony  before  the  Congress, 
the  sdmlnlstrutlon  has  expressed  Its 
support  for  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies, the  chief  recipients  of  CSBO 
funding,  but  has  proposed  elimination 
of  the  Community  Services  Block 
Orant  based  on  three  assertions:  First, 
that  CAA's  do  not  need  CSBO  to  oper- 
ate: that  the  administrative  allowances 
of  other  programs  operated  by  CAA's 
could  be  used  for  agencywlde  func- 
tions now  supported  by  CSBG;  second, 
that  CSBG-funded  services  duplicate 
the  Social  Services  Block  Grant:  and 
third,  that  CSBG  services  are  not 
unique  and  necessary  to  the  poor. 

Recently  the  Government  Account- 
ing Office  [GAO]  conducted  a  study  of 
CAA's,  the  results  of  which  refute  all 
three  of  these  charges. 

In  testimony  last  month  before  the 
Sutx»mmlttee  on  Human  Resources. 
J.  William  Gadsby  of  GAO  testified 
that  visits  to  16  CAA's  in  8  SUtes 
early  this  year  showed  that  most  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  are  using  the 
entire  administrative  allowances  of 
other  programs  to  operate  their  own 
programs.  Frequently,  the  administra- 
tive allowances  of  those  programs  are 
not  sufficient  and  CSBG  is  legitimate- 
ly supplementing  administrative  costs 
of  other  Federal  programs.  Two  exam- 
ples cited  by  GAO  are  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program 
which  sometimes  gives  zero  adminis- 
trative funding  to  CAA's,  the  major 
operators  of  this  program.  Another 
program  mentioned  by  GAO  as  need- 
ing a  CSBO  administrative  supple- 
ment is  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Weatherization  Progn»:a  which  pro- 
vides only  a  5-percenf  administrative 
allowsjice.  CSBO  funds  are  also  used. 
most  often,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
CAA  executive  director  and  the  CAA 
flscal  officer. 

Contrary  to  the  administration's 
charge  that  CSBG  funding  to  CAA's 
could  be  replaced  by  the  administra- 
tive allowances  of  other  CAA  pro- 
grams, GAO  indicates  that  not  only 
would  CAA's  not  be  able  to  operate 
without  the  CSBG  but  that  some 
other  Federal  programs  would  not  be 
able  to  operate  or  would  have  to  shift 
dwindling  program  funds  to  an  in- 
creased administrative  cost. 

A  second  administration  change  that 
the  GAO  testimony  refutes  is  that 
CSBO  fimded  services  duplicate  the 
activities  of  the  Social  Services  Block 
Orant.  GAO  reports  that  in  some  in- 
stances CSBO  supported  services  did, 
on  the  siirface,  seem  similar  to  those 
provided  by  the  local  social  services 
agency,  but  on  closer  examination 
were  found  to  be  different.  GAO 
found  that  CAA's  and  local  social  serv- 
loea  agracles  generally  have  mecha- 
niims  In  place  to  assure  that  there  is 
an  awareness  of  each  other's  programs 
and  only  one  activity  in  one  communi- 
ty was  operated  by  both  agencies. 


Finally,  the  administration  has 
charged  that  CSBG  funds  are  not 
unique  and  necessary.  GAO  stated, 
"Essentially,  CSBO  is  viewed  as  the 
discretionary  money  that  enables 
CAA's  to  identify  community  needs, 
provide  services  not  available  under 
other  Federal  or  State  programs,  and 
support  administrative  operations." 
There  are  no  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  fimds  to  perform  these  unique 
and  necessary  functions  other  than 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  New  York  Times  article  on 
February  18,  James  Miller,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  in  an  appearance  before  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  identified 
the  Commimity  Services  Block  Grant 
as  the  source  of  Federal  assistance  to 
local  governments  for  programs  for 
the  homeless.  CSBG  is  used  extensive- 
ly for  homeless  programs  and  CAA's  in 
Oregon  and  throughout  the  country 
have  homeless  programs.  My  interest 
was  stirred,  however,  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Miller  did  not  appear  to  know  that 
his  own  budget  proposed  terminating 
this  block  grant. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  administra- 
tion does  luiow  very  much  about  the 
Community  Services  Block  Orant 
except  that  it  serves  the  poor  and  Is. 
therefore,  targeted  for  elimination. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  followed  and 
supported  CAA  legislation  throughout 
its  history  because  I  believe  that 
CAA's  perform  invaluable,  front-line 
services  for  the  Nation's  poor.  Now  we 
have  the  GAO  testimony  that  entirely 
eliminates  the  administration's  ration- 
ale for  eliminating  the  block  grant  and 
strong  indications  of  how  valuable  this 
program  is. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  con- 
tinuation of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Orant  legislation  and  that  the 
full  GAO  testimony  be  included  in  the 

RSCORO. 

The  material  follows. 
STATEMxirr  or  J.  WnxuM  Oaosbt,  Associ- 

ATX  OntXCTOR.  HUMAJf  Resouscxs  Diyisioh 

tix.  Chalmuin  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
dlscu:  i  the  Community  Servlcee  Block 
Orant  (CSBO).  OAO  Is  Just  completins 
visits  to  eight  states  to  review  16  community 
action  agencies  (CAAs),  the  primary  recipi- 
ent of  CSBO  funds.  The  states  are:  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Florida,  Iowa.  Michigan.  BCls- 
slBslppl.  New  York,  and  Vermont.  The  16 
community  action  programs  reflect  the  di- 
verse character  of  CAAs  nationwide.  They 
range  from  urban  programs  In  New  York 
City  to  rural  programs  In  Bonlfay,  Florida. 
Half  are  publicly  managed  and  about  half 
are  run  by  private  non-profit  organizations. 
The  geographic  areas  they  serve  range  from 
a  single  city  to  a  10  county  area.  In  addition 
to  visiting  CAAa,  we  discussed  the  communi- 
ty action  programs  with  social  services 
agency  officials  and  top  local  govenment  of- 
ficials in  the  same  communities. 

My  testimony  tills  morning  wlU  focus  on 
our  preliminary  analysis  of  three  major 
issues: 

What  do  CSBO  funds  support? 


Do  activities  funded  by  the  Social  ServloM 
and  Community  Servicea  block  grants  dupli- 
cate each  other?  

How  could  the  loss  of  CSBG  fundi  affect 
CAAs? 

CSBO  StJFPOKTS  BOTH  BDVICa  Am 
ADMUnSTRATIOII 

Eleven  of  the  16  CAAs  we  visited  used  70 
percent  or  more  of  their  1085  CSBO  funds 
to  de^ver  services  to  the  poor.  The  most 
commonly  funded  services  funded  by  the  10 
CAAs  were  (1)  Information,  referral,  and 
outreach  activities:  (2)  emergency  services, 
such  as  providing  groceries  or  temporary 
shelter  and  (3)  nutrition  services,  such  as 
self-help  gardening  and  food-canning 
projects.  CAAs  also  used  their  CSBO  funds 
to  help  individuals  obtain  financial  assist- 
ance for  housing,  train  home  day-care  pro- 
viders, arrange  transportation,  and  provide 
home  meals  for  the  elderly.  111,  and  handi- 
capped. 

These  same  11  CAAs  used  less  than  30 
percent  of  their  1985  CSBO  funds  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  The  other  five  CAAs 
used  amounts  for  administration  ranging 
from  31  percent  to  Los  Angeles  to  58  per- 
cent In  Steuben  County,  New  York.  These 
funds  were  used  primarily  to  pay  office  ex- 
penses, such  as  salaries  of  the  executive  di- 
rector and  fiscal  officer. 

Most  CAA  officials  also  told  us  that  CSBO 
plays  an  Important  role  in  supporting  the 
administration  of  certain  other  federal  pro- 
grams. For  example.  Agriculture's  surplus 
commodity  food  program  provides  no  ad- 
ministrative expense  funding,  and  Energy's 
weatherization  program  provides  5  percent. 
In  such  situations,  CSBG  funds  are  used  to 
pay  the  administrative  costs  ttiat  exceed  al- 
lowed amounts. 

Essentially,  CSBO  is  viewed  as  the  discre- 
tionary money  that  enables  CAAs  to  identi- 
fy community  needs,  provide  services  not 
available  under  other  federal  or  state  pro- 
grams, and  support  administrative  oper- 
ations. 

CSBC-rUKDCD  SKRVICKS  COMPLXMXirr  RATHXR 
TRAM  DUPUCATI  SSBG-fXTlfDED  SKHVICXS 

Our  preliminary  analysis  shows  that  in 
most  instances,  the  CSBO-supported  serv- 
ices do  not  duplicate  those  provided  by  the 
local  social  services  agencies.  In  the  commu- 
nities we  visited.  CSBO-supported  services 
were  often  targeted  to  fill  specific  unmet 
needs.  For  example,  the  CAAs  we  visited 
frequently  used  CSBO  funds  to  support  nu- 
trition and  transportation  programs,  which 
are  not  eligible  for  Social  Services  Block 
Orant  funding. 

In  some  instances,  CSBO-supported  serv- 
ices did,  on  the  surface,  seem  similar  to 
those  provided  by  the  local  social  services 
agency.  But,  closer  inspection  during  our 
on-site  reviews  showed  that,  in  all  but  one 
case,  either  the  types  of  clients  served  or 
the  specific  services  offered  were  quite  dif- 
ferent. In  Newport,  Vermont,  for  example, 
the  social  services  agency  provides  day-care 
services  while  the  community  action  agency 
uses  CSBO  funds  to  support  the  training  of 
day-care  personnel.  Both  are  latxled  day- 
care services.  In  Detroit,  the  social  services 
transportation  program  provides  medically 
related  transportation  for  the  elderly,  while 
the  CAA's  transportation  program  provides 
for  non-medical  transportation  needs,  such 
as  grocery  shopping. 

CAAs  and  local  social  services  agencies  are 
usually  aware  of  each  other's  services  and 
try  to  prevent  duplication.  For  example,  in 
El  Paso  County,  Colorado,  a  local  official 
told  us  that  a  local  agency  serves  as  a  clear- 


inghouse for  services  to  low-lnoome  persons, 
and  both  public  and  private  scencles  check 
with  this  clearinghouse  before  providing 
services  to  new  clients. 

Ai  previously  mentioned,  in  only  one  in- 
stance did  we  find  duplicative  types  of  serv- 
ices. Both  the  local  social  service  agency  and 
the  community  action  agency  in  Hattles- 
burg,  MIssiaslppi.  provided  a  similar  emer- 
gency service,  wiiich  Included  cash  pay- 
ments to  the  poor.  Neither  was  aware  of  the 
other's  program. 

LOSS  OP  CSBG  rUHDS  CODU)  AITKT  CAA'S 

According  to  the  CSBO's  national  volun- 
tary reporting  system.  CSBO  provided 
about  11  percent  of  community  action  agen- 
cies' total  budgets  in  1984  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  For  the  16  locations  we  visited. 
CSBO's  stiare  of  total  CAA  funding  in  1085 
ranged  from  3  percent  in  Des  Moines  to  33 
percent  in  Denver  and  amounted  to  less 
than  11  percent  at  nine  locations.  This  pro- 
portion represents  a  decline  since  1081. 
when  CSBO  provided  less  than  11  percent 
of  total  funding  at  only  four  of  the  locations 
we  visited.  However,  even  though  CSBO 
funds  represent  a  small  proportion  of  total 
funding,  CAA  directors  told  us  that  these 
funds  are  very  Important  in  administration 
and  service  delivery. 

How  the  loss  of  CSBO  funds  would  affect 
CAA's  is  not  certain  at  this  time.  However, 
two  factors  could  influence  their  ability  to 
continue  operations. 

First,  some  suggest  that  existing  federal 
and  state  grants  could  tw  used  to  fund  ad- 
ministrative operations  now  funded  by 
CSBO.  However,  at  all  but  two  of  the  CAAs 
we  visited,  other  grants  were  being  charged 
the  full  amounts  allowed  for  administrative 
expenses. 

Second,  state  and  local  governments  could 
fund  CAAs  by  replacing  lost  CSBO  funds. 
While  state  and  local  actions  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted when  commimity  services  funds  were 
reduced  in  the  early  1080'8.  3  of  the  16  local- 
ities and  2  of  the  8  sUtes  we  visited  mitigat- 
ed the  cuts.  While  the  sUte  and  local  offi- 
cials we  talked  to  were  generally  supportive 
of  CAA  activities,  none  thought  their  state 
or  local  governments  would  replace  lost 
CSBO  funds. 

This  concludes  my  statement  and  I  would 
be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you 
may  have. 


You  brought  a  stonn  in  my  life. 
When  you  blew  into  my  life, 
My  lx>dy  felt  so  strange. 
If  I  could  change  one  thing  in  this  world. 
It's  the  day  I  brought  you  pain. 
Zephyr,  you're  the  gentle  wind. 
The  silent  breese  in  my  life. 
Zephyr,  though  a  silent  sigh. 
You're  the  deepest  cry  of  my  life. 
When  I  sought  the  grace  of  Ood, 
He  took  away  my  shame. 
Though  the  years  hav^  passed,  it's 
Not  'til  today,  ttiat  you've  ever  had  a  name. 
Zephyr,  you're  the  gentle  wind. 
The  silent  breeae  in  my  life. 
Zephyr,  you're  the  gentle  wind. 
The  first  fruit  in  my  life. 
Now  there  is  hope  for  mothers  and  fathers. 
Who  drink  this  mournful  cup. 
Know  that  every  child  who  has  t)een  forsak- 
en. 
The  Lord  will  take  tiim  up. 
And  love,  and  hold  him. 
And  keep  your  treasure  safe. 
And  when  you  are  ready. 
In  your  heart  he'll  find  Ills  place. 
Zephyr,  you're  the  gentle  wind. 
The  silent  breeze  in  our  lives. 
Zephyr,  though  a  silent  breeze. 
You  tiave  sung  your  song  in  our  hearts. 
You  have  sung  your  song  in  our  hearts.* 


A  MEMORIAL  TO  ZEPHYR 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, a  constituent  of  mine,  the  wife 
of  popular  singer  Tom  Rush,  sent  me  a 
copy  of  a  song  she  wrote  and  per- 
formed. The  song  Is  a  touching,  sensi- 
tive perspective  on  the  profound  effect 
abortion  has  on  all  those  involved— 
not  only  the  unborn  child,  here  named 
Ziephyr.  but  also  the  mother.  I  encour- 
age all  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
words  of  this  song  and  consider  pre- 
cisely what  has  been  done  to  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  women  each  year  who 
suffer  the  physical,  emotional  and 
spiritual  pain  of  legalized  abortion,  I 
ask  that  the  lyric  sheet  for  the  song  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 
The  material  follows: 

A  Mm  OBIAL  TO  ZSPHTS 

(Words  and  Music  by  Beverly  Rush) 
Zephyr,  you're  the  gentle  wind. 
The  silent  breese  in  my  life. 
Zephyr,  though  a  gentle  wind. 


&IAJOR  SMALL  BUSINESS  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS OPPOSE  THE  ELIMI- 
NATION OF  SBA  AS  AN  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCY 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10.  1986,  key  organizations 
which  represent  virtually  the  entire 
small  business  community  submitted 
to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  a  statement 
expressing  their  strong  opposition  to 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  submission  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  [SBA].  The  state- 
ment was  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies,  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  the  National 
SmaU  Business  Association,  the  Small 
Business  Legislative  Council.  Small 
Business  United,  and  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans of  America.  These  groups  all 
oppose  the  President's  proposed  elimi- 
nation of  Important  SBA  programs 
and  the  transfer  of  SBA  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  In  recognizing 
the  need  to  reduce  the  deficit,  they 
sUte: 

We  will  not  support,  however,  the  virtual 
elimination  of  the  agency  as  proposed  in  the 
administration's  budget  propoial.  The  SBA 
has  played  a  vital  role  in  creating  an  envi- 
ronment for  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
small  business  and  it  Is  clear  to  all  what 
small  business  has  meant  to  Job  creation  ef- 
forts. Preserving  the  independence  of  SBA 
and  preserving  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
small  business  are  synonymous. 

Instead  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, they  urge  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  to  adopt  the  bipartisan 
budget  proposal  which  Senator  Bimr- 
XRs  and  I.  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
Small  Buslneas  Committee,  formally 


submitted  to  the  Budget  Committee  In 
a  letter  on  March  6.  1980.  0\ir  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  propoaal  tracks  very 
closely  the  conference  agreement 
reached  with  the  House  of  Represent* 
atives  in  title  XVIII  of  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1988.  H.R.  3128.  As  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  that  conference 
agreement  is  consistent  with  8.  408 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  July  10, 
1985,  by  a  vote  of  94  to  3  and  repre- 
sents the  product  of  a  full  year  of  ne- 
gotiations with  the  administration  and 
the  Republican  Senate  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  elements  of 
the  Weicker-Bumpers  proposal  are  as 
follows: 

Retain  SBA  as  an  Independent 
agency  with  all  of  its  core  of  financial, 
management,  and  proctirement  assist- 
ance programs  intact. 

Maintain  the  loan  portfolio  for 
normal  collection. 

Eliminate  all  direct  loans  except  for 
economic  opportimity.  MESBIC's, 
handicapped  and  veterans  loan  pro- 
grams, and  freeze  those  programs  at 
the  fiscal  year  1986  appropriated 
levels. 

Eliminate  the  Non-physical  Disaster 
Program. 

Eliminate  farmers'  eligibility  for 
SBA  disaster  loan  assistance  for  disas- 
ters declared  after  September  30,  1985. 

Require  small  business  Investment 
companies  to  sell  their  debentures  In 
the  private  capital  markets. 

Require  all  503  certified  develop- 
ment company  debentures  be  sold  to 
the  private  capital  markets  by  fiscal 
year  1988. 

Maintain  gtiarantee  loan  programs 
at  current  services  levels. 

Increase  the  fee  for  7(a)  borrowers 
from  1  to  2  percent  and  set  the  maxi- 
mum guarantee  for  loans  over 
1165,000  at  85  percent,  and  for  loans 
under  $155,000  require  a  90-percent 
guarantee. 

Maintain  salaries  and  expenses  at 
the  CBO  current  services  levels. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  our  proposal  would 
achieve  $2.88  billion  of  outlay  savings 
over  3  years  and  would  reduce  SBA's 
outlays  by  more  than  70  percent  by 
fiscal  year  1989. 

Small  businesses  lead  the  Nation  in 
job  creation,  innovation  and  research, 
and  productivity.  Such  a  vital  segment 
of  our  economy  deserves  to  have  a 
strong  independent  agency  in  the  Fed- 
eral (3ovemment  to  serve  its  interests. 
The  SmiUl  Business  Administration  li 
the  only  Federal  agency  whose  sole 
mission  has  been  to  serve  small  busi- 
nesses, and  small  business  organisa- 
tions unanimously  support  its  continu- 
ance as  an  Independent  agency. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  small  busi- 
ness organizations'  statement  be  print- 
ed In  the  Rbcou). 

The  text  follows: 
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March  10. 1986. 

On  behalf  of  the  following  organizations 
which  constitute  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  small  business  conununity  we  strongly 
encourage  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  to 
adopt  the  bipartisan  budget  recommenda- 
tions on  the  Small  Business  Administration 
IS  put  forth  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Small  Business  in  Its  letter  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  March  5.  1986. 

The  Small  Business  Committee's  proposal 
represents  dramatic  and  substantial  savings, 
a  significant  contribution  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion. Once  again  small  business  Is  willing  to 
stand  up  and  lead  the  fight  for  reductions. 
We  will  not  support,  however,  the  virtual 
elimination  of  the  agency  as  proposed  in  the 
Administration's  budget  proposal.  The  SB  A 
has  played  a  vital  role  In  creating  an  envi- 
ronment for  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
small  business  and  It  Is  clear  to  all  what 
small  business  has  meant  to  Job  creation  ef- 
forts. Preserving  the  Independence  on  SBA 
and  preserving  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
small  business  are  synonymous. 

The  Committee  on  Small  Business  propos- 
al would  achieve  savings  of  $532  million  in 
1987.  It  reduces  the  budget  by  over  70  per- 
cent over  three  years.  It  emphasizes  the 
guaranteed  loan  program,  eliminates  most 
direct  lending  and  the  non  physical  disaster 
loan  program,  but  maintains  the  SBA  as  an 
independent  agency  with  its  most  produc- 
tive programs  such  advocacy,  management 
assistance,  procurement  assistance,  and  the 
field  operations  Intact. 

We  must  emphasize  the  unanimity  among 
the  small  business  community  on  this  Issue. 
We  hope  you  will  adopt  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee's  proposal  as  the  best 
way  to  meet  deficit  reduction  concerns  and 
to  address  the  needs  of  small  business. 

Albkxt  D.  BonRLAITD, 

Vice  President-Conffreasional  Affairs, 
(Clamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Stata. 

Walter  Stults, 

President,  National  Association  of  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies. 

JOHH  J.  MOTLZT  in. 

Director  of  Federal  Leuislation,  Nation- 
al Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

JnOMX  R.  GULAH, 

Executive     Vice     President,     National 
Small  Business  Association. 
JOHM  S.  Satagaj, 
President,    Small   Busineu    Legislative 
Council 

Sam  Hopk, 
President,  SttuiII  Business  United. 
Ricrars  p.  Weidmak, 
Oovemment  Relations  Liaison,  Vietnam 
Veterans  ofAmenca.m 


TAX  REFORM 


•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reiterate  my  support  for  Fed- 
eral tax  reform.  I  believe  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  we  pursue  the  ad- 
ministration's goal  for  a  simpler,  more 
fair  tax  system.  Simplicity  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  I  am.  however,  concerned 
with  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
House-passed  bill  with  respect  to  the 
method  of  taxing  retirement  benefits 
for  Individuals  contributing  to  their 
retirement  accounts.  For  this  reason, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 304.  a  resolution  expressing  the 


sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
proposals  before  the  Congress  to 
retain  the  current  tax  treatment  of 
benefits  received  by  Individuals  who 
contribute  to  their  retirement  ac- 
counts which  has  been  championed  by 
my  colleague  from  Virginia. 

The  House  of  Representatives  chose 
to  eliminate  the  current  method  of 
taxing  retirement  benefits  for  the 
nearly  20  million  employees  who  con- 
tribute toward  their  retirement  ac- 
coimts.  I  believe,  however,  that  to 
change  the  treatment  of  tax  deferred 
annuities  violates  tax  reform's  stated 
goal  of  fairness. 

Annuity  benefits,  under  the  present 
system,  are  not  subject  to  taxation 
until  an  individual  has  recovered  the 
capital  originally  contributed  to  the 
fund,  approximately  an  18-month 
period.  H.R.  3838,  however,  would  tax 
the  annuity  immediately.  This  change 
would  place  an  additional  burden  on 
Individuals  who  are  experiencing  a 
dramatic  change  in  their  lifestyles; 
that  is,  retirement. 

Any  plan  to  tax  employee  benefits  is 
antifamily  and  antiworker.  Americans 
rely  on  these  benefits  for  their  every- 
day needs.  Any  attempt  to  unfairly  tax 
these  benefits  as  income  is  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  resolution.* 


THE  MEIMANS:  A  DANGEROUS 
SITUATION 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  recent- 
ly received  a  letter  from  Paris,  France, 
requesting  assistance  for  Inna  and 
Naum  Meiman,  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
been  refuseniks  for  over  10  years.  Inna 
is  critically  iU  with  cancer  and  Naum, 
at  74,  is  not  getting  any  younger.  The 
Melmans'  plight  is  luiown  throughout 
the  world.  No  one  in  the  West  can 
afford  to  rest  for  a  minute  while  the 
Meimans  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
their  fellow  refuseniks.  languish 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  from  Mark 
Klein  and  Peter  Shinkel  of  Paris, 
France,  and  the  plea  from  my  friend, 
Naum  Meiman,  be  inserted  into  the 
Record. 

I  implore  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
allow  Inna  and  Naum  Meiman  of 
Moscow  to  emigrate. 

The  letter  foUows: 

Paris,  Francs, 
March  6.  1986. 
Hon.  PAtn.  Sntoif, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Simon:  We  would  like  to 
draw  to  your  attention  the  dramatic  situa- 
tion of  Inna  Meiman.  We  are  addressing  a 
letter  to  you  written  by  her  husband.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  Inna's  situation  has  dra- 
matically changed  in  the  past  two  weeks. 
We  have  Just  come  back  from  the  Soviet 
Union  where  we  met  with  the  Meimans  who 
urged  us  that  time  Is  running  out. 

There  Is  no  treatment  existing  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  can  help  Inna  let  alone 
save  her.  The  Meimans  feel  that  your  voice 


can  help  Inna  obtain  a  treatment  in  the 
West. 

Kindly  send  a  telegramme  to  Secretary 
General  Mikhail  GortMChev  asking  to  allow 
Inna  Meiman  the  last  chance  she  may  have 
to  save  her  live. 
Respectfully, 

MarkB.  Klkdi, 
Pcm  Shuikkl. 

Przvkht  A  Crimx 

I  appeal  to  people  of  good  will  every 
where  to  express  their  outrage  and  protest 
against  what  amounts  to  human  sacrifice, 
with  my  wife,  Inna  Kitrosskaya-Melman,  53 
years  old,  slated  as  the  victim. 

lima  is  being  sacrificed  for  the  Imaginary 
security  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  could 
supposedly  be  ttireatened  if  this  mortally 
sick  woman  were  allowed  to  leave  this  coun- 
try. 

In  the  fall  of  1983,  Inna  was  stricken  by 
sarcoma  on  the  back  of  her  neck.  In  less 
than  two  years,  she  has  undergone  four  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  operations.  It  was  clear 
right  after  the  first  operation  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  provide  no  other  treat- 
ment. Accordingly,  my  wife  was  generously 
offered  hopeful  treatment  In  oncological 
centers  In  Sweden,  the  United  States.  Israel, 
or  Prance.  The  only  thing  required  was  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  should  not  hamper 
her  treatment,  that  they  should  allow  her 
an  exit  visa  to  go  for  a  cure  abroad.  This  the 
Soviets  refuse. 

Last  fall,  the  tumor  grew  again,  but  this 
time  specialists  found  It  impossible  to  oper- 
ate once  again.  There  having  no  other  form 
of  treatment  in  the  Soviet  Union,  my  wife 
has  been  left  without  medical  attention. 

Meanwhile,  two  historical  breakthroughs 
were  achieved  in  cancer  therapy  In  the 
United  States.  An  outstanding  professor, 
Douglas  P.  ZIpes,  wrote  to  General  Secre- 
tary Mikhail  Gorbachev  that  the  new  dis- 
coveries raised  hope  that  my  wife  could  be 
cured.  Also.  U.S.  Senator  Grassley  wrote  to 
Soviet  Ambassador  in  the  United  States  Do- 
brynin  that  my  wife  has  been  accepted  for 
the  Sloan-Kettering  Experimental  Program 
working  on  the  new  discoveries. 

These  facts  are  being  ignored,  and  my  fail- 
ing wife  Is  not  being  allowed  to  go  for  treat- 
ment abroad.  The  official  explanation,  given 
by  the  chief  of  the  national  Visa  Office,  was 
that  my  wife  has  been  married  to  me  for  a 
long  time,  so  that  her  departure  had  become 
a  security  risk. 

My  wife  Is  a  teacher  of  English.  We  mar- 
ried in  1981,  and  now  for  about  three  years 
she  has  been  iU.  It  Is  naturally  difficult  to 
understand  the  mad  logic  of  the  authorities. 

I  am  a  mathematician,  74  years  old.  More 
than  30  years  ago,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
do  certain  classified  calculations  of  a  quite 
academic  natuj'e,  which  have  long  lost  all 
meaning  and  value.  Anyone  can  see  how 
false  and  absurd  It  Is  to  talk  about  scientific 
and  calculation  secrets  more  than  30  years 
old.  However,  they  were  enough  to  deliber- 
ately doom  my  wife  to  death. 

I  appeal  for  help  to  save  my  wife's  life 
before  it  is  too  late.  February  12, 1986. 
Prof.  NABim  Meiman, 
MenU>er,  Moscov)  Helsinki 

Monitoring  Group. 


AUTOMOBILE  RECORDKEEPING 
RULES 

•  Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  and  the  Senator  from 


Iowa  [Mr.  Grasslct],  I  want  to  discuss 
the  brief,  but  controversial  history  of 
the  so-called  automobile  recordkeep- 
ing rules. 

On  February  24.  1986,  I  introduced 
S.  2090.  a  bill  which  would  impose  an 
18-month  moratorium  on  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  [IRS]  In  this  area.  I  was  Joined 
by  Senators  Wallop,  GKASSLTsr,  and 
BoRXN  in  introducing  that  measure. 
Senators  Nickles,  Roth,  Bumpers, 
ZoRnrsKT,  Trible.  Melcher,  Hollihos, 
Ntmn,  Pressler.  Armstrong,  and 
Chiles  are  now  sponsoring  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  we 
can  clean  up  this  area  of  the  tax  law. 
It  is  my  hope  that  once  this  is  done, 
we  can  close  the  last  chapter  of  this 
book  once  and  for  all. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
a  brief  history  of  the  problem  would 
be  helpful. 

In  late  1983,  various  proposals  were 
made  to  limit  the  tax  benefits— the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation— associated  with  using  a 
luxury  car  in  your  trade  or  business. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  propos- 
als was  to  limit  the  basis— cost— that 
could  be  taken  into  account  in  comput- 
ing the  investment  tax  credit  and  ac- 
celerated depreciation.  In  fact,  this 
t3ri)e  of  proposal  was  ultimately  adopt- 
ed. In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  the  ITC 
was  capped  at  $1,000— regardless  of 
the  purchase  price  of  the  car— and 
annual  depreciation  deductions  were 
limited— $4,000  the  first  year,  and 
$6,000  for  each  succeeding  year.  Addi- 
tionaUy,  changes  were  made  in  the 
rules  dealing  with  how  these  credits 
and  deductions  were  substantiated. 
Prior  to  the  1984  act,  local  travel  was 
generally  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  section  162  of  the  Tax  Code  dealing 
with  expenses  incurred  in  carrjing  on 
a  trade  or  business.  In  the  act,  local 
travel,  along  with  other  "listed  proper- 
ty"—like  computers  and  other  equip- 
ment where  personal  use  might  be  in- 
volved—were made  subject  to  the  sub- 
stantiation rules  of  section  274.  Before 
the  1984  act,  the  provisions  of  section 
274  generally  applied  to  travel  and  en- 
tertainment expenses.  That  section 
contained  much  more  detailed  record- 
keeping requirements.  In  fact,  in  the 
1984  act,  section  274  was  made  even 
tougher  in  that  the  requirement  of 
adequate  records  was  expanded  to  in- 
cluded "contemporaneous"  records.  Fi- 
nally, Mr.  President,  in  the  1984  act, 
changes  were  made  that  dealt  with 
how  employer-provided  vehicles  were 
to  be  treated  for  fringe  benefit  pur- 
poses. 

After  many  complaints  from  our 
constituents  about  the  very  detailed 
and  onerous  recordkeeping  required 
for  purely  local  travel,  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  early  1985  to  repeal  the  re- 
quirement that  contemporaneous 
records  be  kept  to  substantiate  these 
deductions  and  tax  credits.  A  bill  was 


passed  by  the  House  that  repealed  the 
contemporaneous  requirement,  and 
made  further  cutbacks  on  the  ITC  and 
ACRS  deductions  that  could  be 
claimed  on  vehicles.  In  the  Senate,  leg- 
islation was  also  adopted,  but  our  ver- 
sion was  better  than  the  House  blU. 
On  the  Senate  floor,  we  adopted  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, Mr.  Wallop,  which  eased  these 
rules  in  both  the  recordkeeping  and 
fringe  benefit  areas.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  provisions  added  by  the 
Senate  were  dropped  in  conference 
with  the  House.  The  regulations  that 
were  ultimately  issued  to  implement 
these  proposed  changes  virtually  re- 
quired contemporaneous,  written 
records.  This  is  the  only  practical  way 
to  meet  the  regulations  under  section 
274. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this 
wasn't  the  intent  of  Congress  when  we 
Acted  last  year.  For  this  reason,  I  in- 
troduced S.  2090.  The  bill  basically 
tells  the  Treasury  to  "go  back  to  the 
drawing  board."  The  regulations,  as 
proposed,  are  very  complex,  are  more 
stringent  than  intended  by  Congress, 
and  in  my  opinion  should  be  nullified. 
If  any  Member  of  the  Senate  has  any 
question  about  the  complexity  of  the 
proposed  regulations,  I  suggest  that 
the  November  6,  1985.  edition  of  the 
Federal  Register  be  consulted.  The 
proposed  regulations  are  very  detailed 
and  complex. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  allow 
any  regulations  to  go  into  effect  we 
should  have  an  extensive  review  of 
this  area.  Requiring  smaU  businesses, 
farmers,  and  others  in  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas and  other  States  to  keep  these 
records  was  not  what  we  intended.  A 
moratorium  Is  an  efficient  way  to  pro- 
hibit these  proposed  regulations  from 
going  into  effect.  Further,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  regulations  can  be  issued 
during  this  moratorium  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  moratori- 
um on  the  regiilations  can  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  in  the  very  near  future. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  S.  2090  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

A  BILL  To  provide  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  may  not  before  July  1,  1987, 
enforce  Its  regulations  relating  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  personal  use  of  vehicles, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assemMed, 

SECTION  I.  MORATORIUM  ON  ENFORCEMENT  Or 
VEHICLE  regulations. 

(a)  Substantiation  Rmciremxnts.— The 
substantiation  requirements  of  section 
274(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  deductions  for  business  use 
of  a  vehicle  during  the  moratorium  period 
shall  be  applied— 

(1)  without  regard  to  Temporary  Regula- 
tions 1 1.274-ST  and  1 1.374-6T  or  any  regu- 
lation, ruling,  or  decision  reaching  the  same 
result  as,  or  a  result  similar  to,  such  tempo- 
rary regulations,  and 


(3)  with  regard  to  the  regulatloni  In  effect 
under  section  r74(d)  of  such  Code  m  In 
effect  before  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984. 

Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  uae  of  a 
qualified  nonpenonal  use  vehicle  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  374(0  of  such  Code). 

(b)  Inclusion  in  Income.— The  determina- 
tion under  section  61  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  as  t«.f  the  amount  Includ- 
ible in  gross  Income  with  respect  to  the  per- 
sonal use  of  an  employer-provided  vehicle 
during  the  moratorium  period  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  Temporary  Regulation 
I  l.ei-3T  or  any  regulation,  ruling,  or  deci- 
sion reaching  the  same  result  as.  or  a  result 
similar  to,  such  temporary  regulation. 

(c)  Prohibition  on  Issuance  or  RnviA- 
TioNs.-The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  shall  not  Issue  during  the  mora- 
torium period  any  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  substantiation  requirements  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  or  the  determina- 
tion described  in  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Moratorium  Period.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'moratorium  period" 
means  the  period  beginning  on  January  1, 
1986,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1987. 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  come 
before  the  Senate  today  to  address  a 
Government-created  problem  which 
has  unnecessarily  complicated  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
drive  employer-provided  vehicles  or 
make  business  use  of  their  own. 

When  the  98th  Congress  passed  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984,  we 
added  to  the  legislation  several  tax 
provisions  relating  to  the  business  and 
personal  use  of  vehicles.  The  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  implement  the  directives 
almost  immediately  raised  eyebrows 
and  angry  voices  all  across  the  coun- 
try. Wyoming  farmers  and  ranchers, 
energy  and  construction  workers,  and 
salesmen  and  computers  beat  a  path 
to  my  office  door  to  tell  me  of  their 
frustration  in  trying  to  comply  with 
the  outlandish  new  regulations.  In 
past  years,  a  taxpayer  claiming  busi- 
ness deductions  for  use  of  a  vehicle 
had  only  to  maintain  adequate  records 
demonstrating  the  business  use  of  his 
car  or  truck,  or  provide  ample  evidence 
that  the  auto  was  indeed  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  Under  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  IRS,  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  required  that  a  detailed  log  be 
kept  of  all  business  and  personal  use 
of  a  vehicle,  or  no  deduction  or  credit 
would  be  allowed  at  tax  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  having  to  schlepp  around  with 
a  record  book  in  their  cars,  Americans 
would  have  to  be  prepared  to  pay 
taxes  on  any  unaccountable  miles 
which  the  IRS  might  deem  as  personal 
use. 

The  uproar  caused  by  this  new  rec- 
ordkeeping requirement  lit  a  fire  in 
my  home  State  of  Wyoming,  and  at 
the  urging  of  myself  and  a  few  of  my 
clear-thinking  colleagues,  Congress 
voted  to  repeal  the  contemporaneous 
recordkeeping  requirements,  which 
caused  the  law  to  require  employees  to 
report  and  pay  taxes  on  the  value  of 
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the  penonAl  uae  of  their  company 
can.  no  matter  how  Insignificant. 

The  Treasury  Department,  in  a 
quest  for  additional  revenues  and  in 
con^mction  with  the  IRS,  re-released 
its  temporary  recordkeeping  regula- 
tions, which  went  into  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1  of  this  year.  While  the  regula- 
tions have  been  reissued  and  supposed- 
ly cleaned  up.  taxpayers  are  being  ad- 
vised that  in  order  to  be  safe  at  tax 
time,  they  must  still  keep  a  detailed 
logbook  for  the  whole  year.  And.  they 
must  now  contend  with  the  additional 
burden  of  answering  half  a  dozen 
questions  on  their  tax  forms  regarding 
the  use  of  their  vehicles  and  the 
records  they  kept,  questions  which  go 
far  beyond  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
Intent  of  Congress.  As  I  warned  here 
on  the  Senate  floor  last  summer,  we 
have  not  solved  the  problem. 

A  Wyoming  stockgrower  rises  before 
the  Sun  to  drive  his  feed  truck  out  to 
the  herd.  After  breakfast  he  takes  his 
family  car  into  town  to  buy  supplies 
and  visit  his  banker  and  get  a  haircut. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to 
keep  a  log  which  differentiates  be- 
tween insignificant  personal  use  and 
business  use  of  his  vehicle  which  occxir 
in  the  same  trip.  A  penalty  for  failing 
to  follow  this  logging  requirement  to 
the  letter  adds  insult  to  injury. 

For  all  Americans  affected  by  these 
Uloglcal  regulations.  I  rise  today.  Join- 
ing with  Senator  Prtor  to  introduce 
legislation  to  declare  an  18-month 
moratorium  on  the  authority  of  the 
IRS  to  enforce  the  temporary  and  pro- 
posed regulations  regarding  substan- 
tiation of  business  use  of  personal  ve- 
hicles, and  similarly  suspending  IRS 
enforcement  of  employer-provided  ve- 
hicle taxation.  In  addition  this  bill  will 
prohibit  the  IRS  from  issuing  addi- 
tional regulations  in  both  areas. 

Since  being  reported,  these  new  reg- 
ulations have  created  confusion  and 
caused  great  expense  for  businesses, 
employees,  tax  consultants,  and  legis- 
lative correspondents  alike.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  oiu-  best  means  of  alleviat- 
ing this  confusion  will  be  to  delay  the 
effective  date  of  the  proposed  niles. 
and  rethink  our  automobile  expense 
substantiation  needs  and  come  up  with 
a  simpler,  more  fair  way  of  dealing 
with  the  issue,  and  I  invite  the  support 
of  my  colleagues. 

•  Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  CPA  in  Iowa.  I  knew  that 
somehow  Congress'  good  intentions 
had  run  amok. 

iumun  14. 198S. 
Senator  CHAaiss  OaAsaLXT. 
JtucaeO  Senate  BuUdino, 
WaAinotcm,  DC 

Dkax  Cbtocx:  In  recent  jttn  the  income 
tax  lawi  have  included  rewards  and  penal- 
ties directed  toward  social  objectives. 
AnMw»j  the  many  examples  would  be  the  tn- 
eentlves  of  rehabilitation  credits  for  older 
bofldlnsi  and  the  punitive  disallowance  of 


demolition  costs  or  write-off  of  the  undepre- 
ciated basis  of  historic  structures. 

The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  84  eased  the 
tax  problems  of  divorce  while  restricting  the 
tax  benefits  of  business  use  of  automobiles, 
particularly  luxury  automobiles.  With  re- 
spect to  the  tax  aspect  of  divorce,  there  is 
no  longer  a  tax  on  the  division  of  property 
pursuant  to  a  divorce  and  alimony  is  easier 
to  deduct.  One  might  conclude  that  divorce 
is  good  and  automobiles  are  evil! 

For  my  part,  I  would  prefer  a  new  auto- 
mobile to  a  new  wife.  My  reasons  are  simple: 

1.  A  new  automobile  Is  less  expensive  than 
a  new  wife— especially  If  you  chocse  a 
luxury  model. 

2.  When  you  get  a  new  auto,  you  have  the 
choice  of  keeping  the  old  one  around  In  case 
you  have  become  sentimentally  attached  to 
It,  or  just  want  an  extra. 

3.  In  selecting  a  new  auto,  there  Is  a  much 
wider  choice  of  optional  accessories  and  new 
gadgets  to  choose  from. 

In  any  event,  happy  recordkeeping.  If  you 
need  more  autologs.  please  let  me  know. 

In  response  to  the  wisdom  expressed 
by  the  CPA  and  farmers,  salesmen, 
public  sector  employees,  repairmen, 
and  assorted  other  taxpayers,  one  of 
the  first  pieces  of  legislation  passed  by 
this  Congress  was  the  repeal  of  the 
contemporaneous  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements for  business  automobiles. 
The  Treasury  Department  was  left  to 
determine  a  workable  standard  for  im- 
plementing the  substantiation  require- 
ments. After  issuing  three  different 
versions  of  the  regulations  since  the 
passage  of  the  original  rules  in  the 
1984  Deficit  Reduction  Act.  perhaps  it 
is  time  for  Congress  to  admit  what  is 
obvious  to  millions  of  taxpayers  across 
this  coimtry.  The  burden  is  simply  to 
great  in  terms  of  the  time,  the  busy 
work  axid  the  headache  for  individuals 
and  businesses  to  Justify  the  dollars 
raised  in  tax  revenues. 

While  I  am  not  optimistic  that  any- 
thing short  of  complete  repeal  of 
these  regulations  will  solve  this  prob- 
lem. I  am  willing  to  let  the  Treasury 
Department  continue  to  try  and  write 
a  reasonable  set  of  rules.  Therefore 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Wauxjp,  Mr.  Pryor. 
and  Mr.  Borxn  in  Introducing  S.  2090 
which  provides  that  the  IRS  may  not 
enforce  its  regulations  relating  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  the  personal  use  of 
vehicles  prior  to  July  1, 1987.« 


HENRT  OSSIAN  FLIPPER  DAT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
this  afternoon,  as  countless  Federal, 
State,  and  local  efforts  are  under  way 
across  the  country  in  recognition  of 
the  contributions  of  black  Americans, 
to  highlight  the  contributions  of 
Henry  Oasian  Flipper  by  expressing 
my  support  for  Senate  Resolution  105. 
Introduced  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Georgia,  Senator  Mat- 
nHQLT.  This  resolution  recognizes  the 
contributions  and  achievements  of 
Henry  O.  Flipper  as  one  of  America's 
outstanding  black  citizens,  a  man 
whose  patience  and  strength  of  char- 


acter, whose  courage  in  the  face  of  ad- 
versity, and  whose  service  to  his  coim- 
try were  precedents  for  all  of  us  to 
follow. 

The  story  of  Henry  Flipper  begins 
Just  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  a  story 
retold  numerous  times  on  film.  We  aU 
know  that  the  climate  of  racial  strife 
during  the  mid-1800's  was  extremely 
heated,  but  there  were  none  more  fa- 
miliar with  that  fact  than  Henry  Flip- 
per. Henry  was  bom  into  slavery  in 
1856.  at  a  time  when  racial  conflict 
and  turmoil  had  nearly  reached  the 
boiling  point.  Not  long  after,  it  did. 
But  Henry  was  a  man  who  loved  his 
country  and  would  not  let  the  scars  of 
the  Civil  War  temper  his  zeal  to  serve 
his  country.  Shortly  after  the  Civil 
War.  Henry  dedicated  his  life  to  mili- 
tary and  civil  service. 

Henry  Flipper  was  admitted  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1873.  and.  al- 
though a  handfuU  of  black  cadets  had 
Joined  t>efore  him.  Henry  was  the  first 
to  endure  the  full  course  of  prejudice 
and  painful  adversity  fellow  students 
had  to  offer.  In  1877,  he  became  the 
first  black  graduate  of  West  Point. 
Those  who  knew  him  at  the  Academy 
revered  him;  the  applause  he  received 
at  the  graduation  ceremony  is  testimo- 
ny to  that  fact.  As  the  Regular  Army's 
first  black  officer.  Lieutenant  Flipper 
distinguished  himself  in  the  field. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  evils  of 
racial  prejudice,  however.  Lieutenant 
Flipper  was  court-martialed.  He  spent 
the  next  36  years  of  his  life  fighting 
his  charge,  but  never  did  he  hold  his 
trials  and  tribulations  as  the  fault  of 
his  coimtry.  Lesser  men  would  have 
thrown  in  the  towel;  Henry  Flipper, 
however,  was  blazing  his  way  into  our 
hlstory  books  because  he  did  not  quit, 
and  we  shall  always  remember  how  he 
continuously  rose  higher  than  his  pit- 
falls set  him  back. 

In  1891.  9  years  after  his  court-mar- 
tial. Henry  Flipper  successfully  repre- 
sented the  town  of  Nogales.  AZ.  before 
the  court  of  private  land  claims.  He 
subsequently  was  appointed  to  the 
Justice  Department  as  a  special  assist- 
ant before  the  court  of  private  claims. 
His  distinguished  tenure  is  marked  by 
many  successes,  including  sparing  the 
U.S.  Government  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  disputed  Southwest- 
em  land. 

Later,  at  the  call  of  his  friend  from 
New  Mexico.  Senator  Fall,  who 
became  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  President  Harding.  LL  Flipper 
was  appointed  as  his  special  assistant 
at  the  Interior  Department.  At  that 
time,  Henry  O.  Flipper's  position  made 
him  one  of  the  highest  ranking  bla^s 
in  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  recounting  of 
Henry  FlU>per's  achievements  is  a 
small  tribute  to  a  man  who  deserves 
our  utmost  respect  and  admiration.  He 
was  a  man  in  love  with  his  country. 


Others  would  have  been  filled  with 
hatred  had  they  encountered  a  frac- 
tion of  his  obstacles,  but  not  Henry 
FUpper.  He  fought  hatred  with  love, 
he  fought  adversity  with  perserver- 
ance  and  determination,  and  he 
fought  seemingly  insurmountable  odds 
with  patience. 

We  understand  this  today.  That  is 
why  Henry  Flipper  was  exonerated  of 
his  court-martial  by  President  Ford. 
His  remains  were  moved  from  his 
grave  in  Atlanta  and  reinterred  at  his 
birthplace,  Thomasville,  GA,  where  he 
was  given  a  burial  with  full  military 
honors.  Henry  O.  Flipper's  qualities 
are  remembered  each  May  at  West 
Point  when,  to  encourage  others  to 
follow  his  lead,  a  member  of  the  grad- 
uating class  is  awarded  the  Henry  O. 
Flipper  Award.  This  award  is  present- 
ed to  the  cadet  who  best  exemplifies 
the  attributes  of  the  man  whose  serv- 
ice to  his  country  are  precedents  we  aU 
should  follow. 

BCr.  President.  I  believe  Mr.  Mat- 
TiHGLT's  resolution  deserves  our  un- 
bending support.  Senate  Resolution 
105  designates  March  21,  1986.  the 
130th  birthday  of  Henry  Flipper,  as 
"Henry  Ossian  Flipper  Day."  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  those  who 
already  have  cosponsored  Senate  Res- 
olution 105  to  ensure  its  speedy  pas- 
sage.* 


THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  2453.  A  BILL  TO  AMEND 
THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

•  Bfr.  GRASSLET.  Mr.  President,  this 
conference  report  concerns  a  bill 
which  I  Introduced  in  the  Senate  as  S. 
1858  on  November  19,  1985.  and  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  on  December 
17.  1985  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
February  5,  1986.  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
GRissioHAL  RccoBO  on  November  19  a 
lengthy  explanation  of,  and  Justifica- 
tion for,  this  bill.  I  placed  a  second 
statement  in  the  RacoHO  on  February 
5.  1986  to  update  my  colleagues  on  de- 
velopments affecting  the  program 
which  this  bill,  if  passed  and  signed 
Into  law,  will  affect;  namely,  the  Sur- 
plus Commodities  Program  authorized 
by  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  bill  accepted  by  the  conference 
of  the  two  bodies  of  the  Congress  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  original  S. 
1858.  In  conference  one  provision  of 
the  bill  was  deleted,  a  provision  which 
would  require  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  make  regular  notification 
of  the  possibility  that  the  cents  per 
meal  reimbursement  in  the  program 
would  be  reduced.  The  Senate  receded 
to  the  House  on  this  item  in  the  face 
of  arguments  that  the  Department  al- 
ready makes  good  faith  efforts  to  do 
this.  No  House  amendments  were  ac- 
cepted. 


The  biU  the  Senate  Is  now  consider- 
ing would  therefore:  First,  freeze  the 
cents  per  meal  reimbursement  level 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  required  to  provide  at  56.76  cents 
per  meal;  second,  authorizes  $127.8 
million  for  fiscal  year  1985.  And  $144 
million  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987; 
and  third,  requires  the  Department  of 
Agricuture  and  Health  and  Human 
services  to  provide  information  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Network  which 
would  enable  it  to  take  better  advan- 
tage of  the  bonus  commodities  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  would 
Just  like  to  say  that  passage  of  this  bill 
indicate  that  the  U.S.  Senate  considers 
this  food  program  for  mostly  need 
older  people  to  be  a  high  priority,  and 
that  this  is  not  an  appropriate  time  to 
reduce  the  number  of  meals  that  our 
Older  Americans  Act  Network  can 
make  available  to  them.* 


THE  74TH  ANNTVERSART  OF 
THE  GIRL  SCOUTS 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  honor  the  74th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  UJ3.A. 
Last  month  we  observed  the  76th  anni- 
versary of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
All  Americans  should  take  pride  in  the 
achievements  and  accomplishments  of 
the  members  of  these  key  youth  orga- 
nizations. 

When  Juliette  Gordon  Low  orga- 
nized the  first  troop  of  Girl  Scouts 
near  her  home  in  Savannah.  GA  in 
1912,  one-half  of  our  population, 
women,  were  relegated  to  second  class 
status  in  society.  Low  was  a  colorful 
iconoclast  personality  who  had  gone 
trout  fishinjg  in  formal  wear  with  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  forged  iron,  and  fine 
tuned  her  talents  as  a  poetess.  She 
wanted  to  help  young  American 
women  broaden  their  spheres  of  expe- 
rience and  teach  them  that  they  could 
have  an  education,  a  career,  and  a 
family. 

As  a  result,  close  to  3  million  girls 
presently  leam  both  life  skills  and  per- 
sonal values  in  the  organization- 
guided  by  some  600.000  adult  leaders. 
These  leaders  carry  on  a  program  es- 
tablished to  instill  in  our  Nation's 
young  women  the  values  of  the  Girl 
Scout  promise,  the  Girl  Scout  law,  and 
five  areas  of  interest— people,  well- 
being,  the  arts,  the  outdoors,  and 
today  and  tomorrow.  Juliette  Low  cre- 
ated an  organization  through  which 
the  promise  of  young  American  girls 
could  be  fulfilled. 

For  fulfilling  the  dreams  and  hopes 
of  millions  of  women,  both  here  in 
America  and  abroad,  I  salute  Juliette 
Gordon  Low  and  all  former  and  cur- 
rent Girl  Scouts  on  the  occasion  of 
their  74th  anniversary.* 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  EXPORT 
TRADING  COMPANY  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recently  Issued  GAO 
report  entitled  "Elxport  Promotion: 
Implementation  of  the  Export  Trad- 
ing Company  Act  of  1982."  The  find- 
ing of  the  report  confirm  the  need  for 
changes  to  the  Export  Trading  Com- 
pany Act,  as  proposed  in  my  bill.  8. 
1934,  which  would  faciliUte  further 
expansion  of  export  trading  companies 
[ETC'sl. 

At  the  time  of  passage  of  the  act  in 
1982,  there  were  hish  hopes  for  the 
success  of  the  legislation.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  act  represented  a  major  step 
in  the  evolution  of  our  antitrust  and 
bank  regulation  laws.  The  act  clearly 
delineated  circumstances  under  which 
banks  could  engage  in  nonbanking 
businesses  which  had  previously  been 
off  limits  under  the  Glass-Steagall 
Act.  This  step  opened  up  an  entire 
sector  of  international,  trade-related 
activities  to  banks  where  there  was  a 
great  need  for  their  participation  and 
without  prejudicing  the  safety  and 
soundness  concerns  that  have  charac- 
terized our  bank  regulatory  policies 
for  the  past  50  years. 

With  respect  to  antitrust  questions, 
the  act  clarified  existing  antitrust  laws 
and  enforcement  policies  by  drawing  a 
clear  line,  in  the  form  of  a  certificate, 
between  what  export  activities  were 
permitted  by  the  law  and  what  were 
not.  This  approach  provides  clearer 
guidance  to  exporters  than  was  previ- 
ously available. 

D^ite  these  landmark  changes,  the 
act  has  not  turned  out  to  be  as  big  a 
success  as  some  had  predicted.  At  the 
end  of  1985,  there  were  38  approved 
ETC's,  with  59  certificates  of  review 
granted  and  7  pending.  This  is  not  dis- 
appointing only  3  years  after  enact- 
ment. What  has  been  more  disappoint- 
ing is  the  limited  growth  and  success 
these  entities  have  had.  Most  of  them 
continue  to  be  small,  and  many  have 
had  to  limit  their  Initial  ambitious 
plans.  Furthermore,  as  GAO  noted  in 
testimony  on  its  report  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Con- 
sumer, and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, despite  improvement  in  the 
export  environment  over  the  last  year, 
ETC  activities  have  actually  declined. 

The  biggest  obstacle  has  been  the 
appreciation  of  the  dollar  and  the  bal- 
looning of  our  trade  deficit,  which  oc- 
ciured  at  precisely  the  time  the 
Export  Trading  Company  Act  was 
coming  into  effect  and  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  export  under  any  circum- 
stances. Healthy,  growing  ETC's  no 
doubt  could  have  survived  that  kind  of 
challenge,  but  banks  and  others  new 
to  exporting  faced  with  such  sharply 
adverse  international  economic  condi- 
tions have  been  deterred  from  going 
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Into  the  business  or  have  been  unable 
to  grow  to  the  extent  necessary. 

Beyond  the  dollar,  however,  there 
are  some  other  problems  in  the  act 
that  have  retarded  ETC  development. 
Some  of  them  are  unintended  results 
of  the  original  legislation;  others  were 
predicted  by  some  of  us  at  the  time 
but  were  accepted  anyway  as  the  price 
of  compromise.  Three  years  of  experi- 
ence have  given  us  a  better  under- 
standing of  exporting,  a  more  realistic 
view  of  what  ETCs  are  able  to  accom- 
plish, and  how  best  to  design  legisla- 
tion to  enhance  those  possibilities. 

The  bill  I  Introduced  on  December 
12.  the  Export  Trading  Company 
Amendments  Act  of  1985,  S.  1934. 
makes  five  changes  in  the  banking 
provisions  of  the  ETTC  Act. 

DCFinmoN  or  export  tradihc  compaky 

The  original  ETC  Act  requires  ap- 
proved ETCs  to  be  "organized  and  op- 
erated principally  for  purposes  of  ex- 
porting goods  or  services  produced  In 

the  United  States Principally" 

was  construed  in  legislative  history 
and  subsequently  in  regulation  to 
mean  that  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  ETCs  income  must  come  from  ex- 
ports. This  has  proved  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant constraint  on  ETC  acti'ity  be- 
cause of  their  need  to  engage  in  im- 
porting and  their  desire  to  enter  Into 
third  country  transactions  which  in- 
volve neither  exports  nor  imports 
from  the  United  States.  Obviously,  no 
company  can  engage  only  in  one-way 
trade  and  expect  to  function  success- 
fully over  the  long  term.  The  very  con- 
cept of  trade  implies  goods  and  serv- 
ices flowing  in  two  directions.  Thus, 
some  degree  of  importing  activity  Is  in- 
evitable in  any  successful  ETC.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  many  companies 
have  found  that  there  are  opportuni- 
ties throughout  the  world  for  an  ETC 
to  facilitate  trade  between  two  or 
more  countries  outside  the  United 
States.  For  example,  the  sale  of  Indo- 
nesian rice  to  Algeria  would  be  an  ex- 
ample of  third  coimtry  trade  that  does 
not  Impact  on  the  United  States  trade 
balance  but  provides  profit  opportuni- 
ties for  American  ETTCs. 

At  present,  however,  such  transac- 
tions effectively  count  as  imports  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  periodic 
calculation  of  whether  an  ETC  is 
meeting  this  test,  since  Income  from 
exports  is  effectively  measured 
against— and  must  exceed— income 
from  all  other  sources.  While  I  believe 
ETCs  should  facilitate  exports,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  we  should  not  con- 
strain them  from  entering  into  third 
country  transactions  that  have  no  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  trade  balance. 

Accordingly  my  bill  amends  the  act 
to  provide  that  "principally"  means  an 
excess  of  export-related  Income  over 
import-related  income,  thereby  ex- 
cluding third  country  transaction 
income  from  the  test  entirely.  This 
will  make  it  easier  for  ETCs  to  contin- 


ue to  meet  the  definition  of  export 
trading  company,  and  it  will  encourage 
them  to  enter  into  these  kinds  of 
transactions,  which  will  provide  both 
present  Income  as  well  as  future  busi- 
ness opporiunities  which  might  well 
include  direct  exports  from  the  United 
States. 

Another  problem  with  the  definition 
of  export  trading  compan>  lies  in  an 
erroneous  interpretation  ol  the  1982 
legislation  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  relatirig  to  the  export  of  serv- 
ices. The  Board  interpreted  the  legis- 
lation to  preclude  counting  the  export 
of  services  produced  by  the  ETC  itself 
or  an  affiliate  as  export-related 
Income  for  purposes  of  the  definition. 
Effectively  this  prevents  an  ETC  from 
setting  up  a  division  abroad  that  pro- 
vides services.  This  Interpretation  is 
contrary  to  our  intent  when  we  wrote 
the  law  and  an  unwarranted  and  un- 
necessary constraint  on  ETC  activity. 
The  new  definition  in  my  bill  also  cor- 
rects this  problem. 

ETC  RELATIONS  WTTH  AFFILIATES 

Along  with  limits  on  bank  lending  to 
affiliates,  section  23A  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  defines  collateral  require- 
ments that  must  be  met  when  institu- 
tions like  ETCs  borrow  from  affiliated 
banks.  These  limits  vary  depending  on 
the  type  of  collateral  used,  but  the 
nature  of  ETCs  is  such  that  in  most 
cases  collateral  would  consist  at  least 
in  part  of  accoimts  receivable;  in 
which  case  the  requirement  is  120  per- 
cent of  the  loan  or  extension  of  credit. 
This  has  proved  to  be  an  unnecessarily 
onerous  requirement,  particularly  for 
ETCs  in  their  startup  phase,  which  at 
the  present  time  includes  practically 
all  of  them.  With  few  accounts  receiv- 
able, at  least  in  the  beginning,  little  fi- 
nancing capital  of  their  own,  and  lim- 
ited access  to  commercial  paper,  the 
collateral  requirement  puts  ETCs  at  a 
significant  disadvantage. 

The  simplest  solution,  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  blU,  is  to  exempt  ETCs 
from  the  requirements  of  section  23A. 
This  change  would  not  affect  bank 
safety  and  soundness,  since  the  quan- 
titative limits  on  bank  extensions  of 
credit  to  ETCs  in  the  ETC  Act  would 
remain. 

LEVERAGE  AMD  IHVENTORT 

The  remaining  two  sections  of  the 
bill  concern  two  issues  raised  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  regulations. 
The  Board  has  rendered  an  excessively 
conservation  to  bank  safety  that 
ETCs  pose,  but  which  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant disincentive  to  ETC  formation 
over  the  past  3  years. 

The  first  provision  would  change  the 
Board's  requirement  that  ETCs  pro- 
posing an  assets-to-equity  ratio  of 
more  than  10  to  1  must  have  their  ap- 
plication considered  in  Washington 
rather  than  approved  at  the  regional 
Federal  Reserve  bank.  This  regulation 
has  had  the  chilling  effect  of  telling 
prospective   ETTCs    that    a   proposed 


ratio  of  greater  than  10  to  1  will  en- 
counter considerably  more  bureaucrat- 
ic difficulty,  delay,  and  expense. 

While  I  do  not  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  desirable  ratio  as  a  guideline 
to  be  considered  in  reviewing  ETC  ap- 
plications, I  believe  that  10  to  1  is  un- 
realistic. A  more  appropriate  level,  in 
view  of  what  is  common  practice  In 
other  countries,  would  be  25  to  1.  That 
is  what  S.  1934  proposes  in  the  form  of 
a  general  specification  that  the  Board 
may  not  disapprove  an  application 
solely  on  the  basis  of  a  proposed  assets 
to  equity  ratio,  unless  that  ratio  is 
greater  than  25  to  1. 

The  second  regulatory  amendment 
would  change  the  Board's  requirement 
that  proposals  to  permit  an  ETC  to 
hold  inventory  in  excess  of  $2  hiilllon 
also  be  referred  to  Washington.  That 
requirement  sends  the  same  negative 
signal  as  the  regulation  on  leverage 
ratios.  It  is  also  particularly  burden- 
some since  $2  million  is  an  extraordi- 
narily low  amoimt,  particularly  as 
ETCs  begin  to  expand.  A  better  ap- 
proach, in  my  judgment,  is  to  move 
away  from  this  kind  of  arbitrary 
standard,  at  least  as  it  is  applied 
across-the-board  to  all  ETCs.  In  some 
cases  $2  million  may  be  an  appropriate 
limit  to  adequately  protect  bank 
safety;  in  other  cases  it  may  not.  The 
best  approach  would  be  to  tie  such  a 
limit,  if  it  is  to  be  imposed  at  all,  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  particular  case, 
and  to  the  extent  that  it  would  effect 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  affiliated 
bank.  Therefore,  the  provision  in  S. 
1934  would  prohibit  the  Board  from 
imposing  by  regulation  a  dollar  limit 
on  inventories  except  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  as  just  describied. 

These  five  changes  address  the  most 
obvious  problems  that  have  occurred 
in  the  3  years  since  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  but  of  course  by  them- 
selves they  will  not  lead  to  the  cre- 
ation of  thousands  of  new  ETTCs.  That 
can  occur  only  if  the  disincentives  to 
ETC  formation  represented  by  the 
overvalued  dollar  and  the  generally 
difficult  situation  for  American  ex- 
ports over  the  past  3  years  changes. 
"These  issues  are  addressed  in  other 
legislation— notably  S.  1860,  the  Trade 
Enhancement  Act,  now  sponsored  by 
35  Senators.  S.  1934,  however,  will 
remove  some  built-in  disincentives  to 
ETTC  formation,  will  clarify  current 
law,  and  in  the  process  will  send  a 
clear  signal  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  that  Congress  intends  an  inter- 
pretation of  this  law  that  will  encour- 
age, rather  than  discourage  ETC  for- 
mation. 

The  OAO  reports  on  ETTCs  strongly 
supports  a  number  of  the  above  points 
regarding  the  current  law,  and  pro- 
vides convincing  evidence  of  a  need  for 
the  changes  Included  in  S.  1934.  I  ask 
that  a  portion  of  the  OAO  report  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro. 


March  12,  1986 

The  material  follows: 
CoRCBun  That  Rbottlatiohs  Wnx  Affbct 

ETC  PntFOUIAHCE 

A  major  concern  is  the  degree  to  which 
bank  ETCa  are  regiilated.  Bank  ETCs  be- 
lieve that  certain  provisionB  of  the  Act  and 
certain  Federal  Reserve  Board  reKulatloiu 
and  policies  have  affected  or  will  affect 
their  export  performance,  potential  to  com- 
pete with  foreign-owned  trading  companies, 
and  ability  to  survive.  Of  particular  concern 
are  the  provisions  that  bank  ETCs  (1)  must 
engage  exclusively  In  international  trade, 
(3)  must  meet  the  requirement  that  50  per- 
cent of  their  total  revenues  from  all  sources 
be  derived  from  exporting,  (3)  cannot  invest 
In  firms  that  export  services,  (4)  must  ob- 
serve the  same  collateral  requirements  as 
non-bank  affUlates  when  borrowing  from 
parent  banlcs,  and  (5)  must  have  a  leverag- 
ing, or  asset-to-capltal,  ratio  not  greater 
than  10  to  1,  thereby  limiting  the  amount 
that  can  be  borrowed.  The  Board's  collater- 
al requirements  and  the  leveraging  ratio  are 
Intended  to  protect  the  solvency  and  sound- 
ness of  banks. 

The  Export  Trading  Company  Act  itself 
requires  that  bank  ETCs  engage  exclusively 
In  activities  related  to  international  trade. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  views  Its  defini- 
tion of  exports  and  the  50-percent  require- 
ment Impose  by  Its  regulations  as  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  legislation, 
which  Is  to  promote  exports.  Regarding  the 
export  of  services,  the  Board  reasons  that 
its  restriction  that  bank  ETCs  serve  only  as 
export  facilitators  Is  sufficiently  supported 
by  the  Act's  purpose  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory. The  Department  of  Commerce  dis- 
agrees with  the  Board  regarding  the  restric- 
tion on  the  export  of  services.  Commerce 
contends  that  both  the  statute  and  the  leg- 
islative history  clearly  Indicate  that  Con- 
gress intended  that  a  bank  could  Invest  in 
an  ETC  which  exports  goods  or  services  or 
which  facUlUtes  the  export  of  goods  or 
services  of  others  by  providing  export  trade 
services. 

Two  of  these  issues  seem  particularly  im- 
portant to  us,  and  since  receiving  agency 
coomients  we  have  given  additional  consid- 
eration to  them.  With  regard  to  the  re- 
quired extent  of  export  revenues,  we  believe 
the  Board  clearly  is  authorized  to  establish 
the  requirement  that  more  than  50  percent 
of  revenue  be  from  exports.  The  term  "prln- 
clp^y"  In  the  context  of  the  statutory  pro- 
vision contemplates  that  the  preponderance 
of  an  ETC's  activity  will  not  be  Imports,  and 
the  legislative  history  on  the  House  side  an- 
ticipates the  Board's  measuring  an  ETC's 
activities' In  terms  of  revenue  shares.  The 
Board  acted  within  its  authority  by  defining 
"principally"  only  in  terms  of  export  reve- 
nues and  in  setting  the  requirement  that  ex- 
ports be  more  than  50  percent  of  all  reve- 
nues. 

The  statute,  however,  does  not  Itself  ad- 
dress bow  such  revenues  should  be  calculat- 
ed or  whether  revenue  should  be  the  sole 
basis  for  determining  if  an  ETC  Is  organized 
and  operated  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
exports.  In  fact.  It  does  not  even  include  the 
term  "revenue."  Therefore,  for  calculations 
to  meet  the  50-per3ent  requirement  we  be- 
lieve the  Board  could  redefine  iU  own  term 
"revenues"  to  include  only  proceeds  from 
imports  to  and  exports  from  the  United 
States.  This  change  would  exclude,  for  pur- 
poses of  establishing  whether  an  ETC  meets 
the  so-percent  requirement,  the  proceeds 
from  foreli^  products  sold  in  overseas  mar- 
kets that  do  not  enter  U.S.  commerce.  The 
Board  oould  also  devise  indices  additional  to 
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"revenue"  to  determine  whether  a  company 
la  "organized  and  operated"  principally  for 
exporting  or  facilitating  exports  and  it 
could  extend  beyond  3  yearn  the  period 
during  which  qualifying  revenues  are  com- 
puted. We  believe  such  modifications  could 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  extent  to 
which  companies  view  the  current  regula- 
tion as  a  potential  Impediment  to  operations 
and  still  assure  that  importing  does  not  con- 
stitute the  preponderance  of  ETC  activity. 

With  regard  to  the  agencies'  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act 
as  It  relates  to  export  of  services,  we  believe 
that  Commerce's  position  Is  the  better  Inter- 
pretation of  the  statute  and  Its  legislative 
history.  In  our  view,  the  definition  of  export 
trading  company  in  Title  II  of  the  Act  per- 
mits bank  holding  company  Investment  In 
an  ETC  which  exports  service? 

Legislation  currently  before  the  Senate,  S. 
3934,  the  "Export  Trading  Company 
Amendments  Act  of  1985,"  would  make 
changes  to  address  these  and  other  matters. 
The  bill  addresses  computation  of  the 
Board's  50-percent  requirement  by  propos- 
ing to  amend  the  Act  to  provide  that  a  com- 
pany qualifies  as  an  ETC  when  Its  export 
revenues  exceed  its  import  revenues.  The  In- 
tended effect  Is  to  exclude  from  the  calcula- 
tion of  revenues  those  third-party  transac- 
tions Involving  neither  exports  to  nor  im- 
ports from  the  United  States.  Also,  the  bill 
would  clarify  that  a  bank  holding  company 
may  invest  In  an  ETC  which  exports  serv- 
ices and  that  revenue  from  the  export  of 
services  produced  by  an  ETC  Itself  or  an  af- 
filiate counts  as  export  Income.* 


with  JtiBt  a  small  amount  of  effort  on 
purpart. 

Currently,  the  Third  World  provides 
80  percent  of  the  resources  necessary 
for  universal  immimization.  This 
clearly  indicates  that  the  Third  World 
has  made  a  commitment  to  lt«  own 
health.  Italy  has  supported  that  com- 
mitment by  donating  $100  million  to 
UNICET*  for  immunization  activities. 
Now  it  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
get  involved. 

A  U.S.  investment  will  mean  great 
savings  to  the  Third  World  in  the  long 
run.  In  the  Ivory  Coast,  every  llspent 
on  Immunization  saves  $20  in  medical 
and  rehabilitation  costs.  At  a  time 
when  the  United  States  has  a  great  in- 
vestment in  the  long-term  future  of 
the  Third  World,  promoting  cost  effi- 
cient health  should  not  be  ignored.* 


CHILD  IMMUNIZATION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation,  S.  1917, 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brao- 
let].  I  commend  his  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  child  immimization,  and 
I  wholeheartedly  support  a  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  universal  immunization. 

S.  1917.  the  Universal  Child  Immuni- 
zation Act  of  1986,  Increases  the  fund- 
ing of  the  child  survival  fund  by  $50 
million,  from  $25  to  $75  million,  in 
order  to  assist  nations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  locally  sustainable  delivery 
systems  capable  of  immunizing  their 
own  children.  With  the  help  of  this 
money,  children  around  the  world  will 
be  immunized  by  1990. 

The  lack  of  adequate  immimization 
directly  affects  the  lives  of  children 
around  the  world— 3.5  million  children 
still  die  annually  from  polio,  measles, 
whooping  cough,  dlptherla,  tetanus, 
and  tuberculosis.  All  of  these  diseases 
can  be  prevented  by  vaccines.  In  addi- 
tion, 3.5  million  additional  children 
who  survive  these  diseases  are  left- 
scarred  for  life— with  a  physical  or 
mental  handicap  or  are  permanently 
weakened  to  the  point  of  becoming 
prime  targets  of  malnutrition  and  di- 
arrhea. 

Without  action,  more  than  2.5  mil- 
lion children  will  be  permanently  dis- 
abled by  polio  and  20  million  children 
will  die  from  measles.  These  are  un- 
necessary ailments  and  deaths.  We  can 
prevent  these  tragedies  from  occurring 


ADVANCE  NOTTFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Pursuant  to  an  Informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  has 
been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  advance  notifica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  SD-423. 

"The  notification  follows: 
Dkferse  Secdmtt  Assistaxci  Aokhct, 

Waahington,  DC,  March  11, 1988. 

In  reply  refer  to:  I-01301/86ct. 
Dr.  M.  Orazmx  Bakherman, 
Staff  Director,  Committee  on  Foreiffn  RiOa- 
tioru,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 
Dkas  Dr.  Bannermak:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(bHl)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  At  the  instruction  of  the  Department 
of  State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notifications  related  to  missiles  and 
support  equipment,  which  will  be  forwarded 
under  a  single  transmittal. 
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The  Oeputmait  of  State  ta  considering 
otfen  to  %  Middle  Eutem  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more. 
Stncerely. 

Priup  C.  Oast,  Dirtctor.m 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  COVER- 
AOE  OP  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  printing  in  the  Record  three  edito- 
rials In  connection  with  radio  and  tele- 
vision coverage  of  Senate  proceedings. 

The  editorials  follow: 

(Prom  the  Kingtport  Timea-Netot,  Mar.  ?, 

19M] 

TV  Mat  Oivi  Skhatk  Sou  Addkd  iMczirnvi 

After  years  of  procrastination,  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  finally  decided  to  allow  broad- 
cast of  Senate  proceedings  on  a  trial  basis 
beginning  June  1.  And  that's  good  news  for 
those  Americans  who  enjoy  watching  the 
deliberations  of  federal  lawmakers.  The 
House  has  televised  Its  proceedings  for 
years. 

Some  opponents  of  Senate  TV  coverage 
fretted  that  cameras  could  turn  the  Senate 
Into  a  showtKMit.  Others  worried  that  TV, 
coupled  with  the  Senate's  lack  of  tight  time 
limits  on  st>eeches,  would  spur  senators  to 
drone  on  Interminably.  StUl  others  insisted 
that  cameras  would  end  the  Senate's  days  as 
a  slow,  deliberative  body  by  forcing  It  Into 
the  fast-paced  world  of  TV  drama. 

But  once  the  cameras  are  in  place,  sena- 
tors likely  will  discover  what  House  mem- 
bers have  known  for  years:  that  TV  cover- 
age can  be  an  Important  way  to  teach  the 
public  how  Congress  works— and  a  strong 
pressure  to  make  It  work  better. 

[From  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  Mar.  8, 

19M] 

A  Rd  Light  for  thx  XJJB.  Skrati 

Members  of  the  V&  Senate  decided  last 
week  that  It  was  time  they  took  a  little 
screen  test. 

At  long  last,  the  Senate  voted  to  allow 
radio  and  television  broadcast  of  its  sessions 
CD  a  trial  basis.  The  House  of  Represenu- 
tives  has  been  broadcasting  its  sessions  since 
1979. 

Radio  broadcasts  of  the  Senate  will  begin 
as  soon  as  the  equipment  Is  Installed,  which 
should  take  only  a  few  days.  Cloeed-circuit 
television  broadcasting  to  Senate  offices  Is 
scheduled  to  begin  on  May  1.  On  June  1,  tel- 
evision coverage  will  be  made  available  to 
any  of  the  commercial  or  cable  TV  net- 
works. 

But  this  Is  Just  a  test.  The  trial  period 
ends  July  15,  at  which  time  the  senators  will 
decide  whether  or  not  to  continue  either  TV 
or  radio  broadcasting. 

Tennessee  senators  deserve  a  lot  of  credit 
for  getting  this  legislation  approved.  When 
former  Sen.  Howard  Baker  became  Majority 
Leader  in  1981,  he  said  broadcasting  Senate 
proceedings  was  his  top  priority.  He  spon- 
sored broadcast  legislation  four  consecutive 
years,  but  although  he  was  an  extremely 
powerful  and  popular  Majority  Leader,  he 
couldn't  persuade  his  colleagues  to  approve 
the  measure. 

When  Mr.  Baker  left  the  Senate,  his  suc- 
oosor.  Sen.  Albert  Oore,  Jr.,  adopted  the 
crusade.  Senator  Oore  was  serving  in  the 
House  when  it  began  broadcasting  Its  ses- 
sion, so  he  was  able  to  speak  from  experi- 
ence about  any  effect  it  might  have  on  the 
upper  chamber.  He  also  sweetened  the  leids- 
lattoo  for  the  aenaton  by  throwing  in  the 


closed-circuit  system,  which  will  allow  the 
senators  to  monitor  Senate  action  from 
their  offices. 

The  opponents  of  this  measure  are  con- 
cerned that  senators  will  play  to  the  camera 
Instead  of  keeping  their  minds  on  Senate 
business.  Surely  the  members  of  what  Is 
often  called  the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body  are  mature  enough  to  resist  that  temp- 
tation. But  If  that  turns  out  to  be  the  case, 
the  public  can  always  discern  the  actors 
from  the  statesmen— and  the  public  can 
always  turn  the  dial. 

[From  the  Chattanooga  Times,  Mar.  7. 
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Trx  Tklxviseo  Sznati 

After  years  of  talking  about  It,  the  U.S. 
Senate  Is  about  to  move  Into  the  television 
age.  By  a  67-to-31  vote  last  week,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  a  two-month  test  period  of  radio 
and  television  coverage  of  Its  proceedings. 
Radio  coverage  has  begun  already;  the  tele- 
vision cameras  start  work  May  1. 

At  first,  television  coverage  will  be  limited 
to  a  closed-circuit  arrangement,  with  pro- 
ceedings transmitted  only  to  Senate  offices. 
On  July  1,  however,  viewing  will  be  expand- 
ed for  national  audiences.  The  test  period 
will  end  two  weeks  later,  whereupon  the 
Senate  wUl  debate  whether  to  permit  per- 
manent radio  and  TV  coverage.  The  decision 
shouldn't  be  hard.  The  House  has  allowed 
live  television  coverage  of  Its  proceedings 
for  more  than  seven  years,  with  no  apparent 
damage  to  its  character. 

Some  comments  by  Sen.  Albert  Oore  of 
Tennessee,  a  co-sponor,  following  the  vote 
bear  repeating.  Televising  the  Senate's  pro- 
ceedings "will  let  people  watch  government 
in  action,  (and)  make  them  better  Informed 
(and)  more  knowledgeable  about  their  gov- 
ernment and  elected  officials.  It  will  renew 
public  Interest  and  decrease  cynicism  re- 
garding the  governmental  process." 

The  proceedings  will  be  carried  live  on  C- 
Span,  a  cable  network  available  to  33  mil- 
lion households  nationwide.  The  Impact 
could  be  considerable  because  93  percent  of 
C-Span  viewers  voted  In  1984. 

Will  the  camera's  presence  change  the 
character  of  the  Senate?  Of  course  it  will. 
But  the  Senate  will  survive.  Just  as  it  sur- 
vived previous  changes,  such  as  the  imposi- 
tion of  cloture  to  shut  off  fUibusters.  The 
televising  of  Senate  debates  will  inevitably 
force  that  body  to  change  the  way  It  does 
things,  even  though  we  may  have  to  suffer 
the  occasional  posturing  of  a  senator  per- 
forming for  the  cameras  or  an  extended 
debate  on  a  dull  subject. 

But  that  will  be  outweighed  by  the  fact 
that  television  will  re-introduce  the  public 
to  what  Is  often  called  the  "world's  greatest 
deliberative  body." 

The  Senate  vote  reaffirms  the  concept 
that  government  belongs  to  the  people,  and 
the  television  camera  will  reinforce  that 
message.  It  is  exactly  what  was  needed  at  a 
time  of  rampant  skepticism  about  govern- 
ment's efficiency.  We  applaud  the  Senate's 
decision— and  the  efforts  of  former  Sen. 
Howard  Baker,  who  worked  for  years  to  per- 
suade his  colleagues  to  allow  cameras  Into 
the  Senate  chamber.  He  didn't  succeed,  but 
his  efforts  helped  set  the  stage  for  last 
week's  vote.« 


my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  282,  a  resolution  dis- 
approving of  the  proposed  rescission 
of  the  fourth  quarter  payment  imder 
the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram. This  proposed  rescission,  which 
was  Included  in  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  proposal,  would 
eliminate  some  $760  million  in  revenue 
sharing  to  local  governments  across 
the  country. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  [GRS]  Program  is 
tmique  in  its  purpose  of  providing  Fed- 
eral money  to  local  governments  for 
uses  to  be  determined  by  those  govern- 
ments. By  and  large,  the  funds  provide 
needed  govenunental  services  ranging 
from  fire  and  police  protection  to  park 
maintenance. 

The  Congress  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  local  governments  to  fimd 
this  program  until  its  current  authori- 
zation expires  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  In  turn,  local  governments  have 
made  budget  commitments  in  reliance 
on  expected  funding  levels  from  the 
GRS  Program.  For  the  Congress  now 
to  renege  on  that  commitment  would 
be  unfair,  unnecessary,  and  inappro- 
priate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
support  the  plan  to  rescind  this  appro- 
priation. Dedication  to  fiscal  restraint 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  commit- 
ment to  equality  of  sacrifice  and  fair- 
ness. The  proposed  rescission  is  nei- 
ther fair  nor  equitable.  I  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MoTNiHAN]  for  introducing  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  282,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it.« 


ted  to  speak  therein  for  not  more  than 

5  minutes  each.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  word  of  Congress 
should  be  its  bond.  I  am  pleased  to  add 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

UECXSS  UHTIL  9  AJf . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I,  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  that  once 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour 
of  9  a.m.,  on  Thursday,  March  13, 
1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

RKCOONinOll  OP  CSRTAIM  SKRATOBS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  special 
orders  in  favor  of  the  following  Sena- 
tors for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each: 
Senators  Spbctkr,  Prozmisx,  Haw- 
kins, Sasskr,  and  Hart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

ROUTOfx  Moamifo  susnnss 

Bfr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  special  orders  Just  identified,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  ajn..  with  Senators  pennlt- 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  President,  following 
morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
restmie  the  balanced  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  see  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  on  the  floor.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Senator  Lxvm,  indicated  he 
could  be  here  in  the  morning  at  10 
o'clock.  Could  we  proceed  with  the 
Senator's  amendment  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  am  not  au- 
thorized to  really  make  any  represen- 
tation on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Yet  I  do  believe  that  I  can 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
will  not  have  an  amendment  to  offer. 
We  believe  that  we  have  worked  out  a 
way  in  which,  hopefully,  by  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  will  be  acceptable  to 
everybody  to  clarify  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan,  nonethe- 
less, will  not  agree  to  my  amendment, 
but  he  will  oppose  it  cleanly,  because 
he  Just  differs  in  principle.  I  would 
think  we  would  save  ourselves  a  step 
by  avoiding  that  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mi.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  did  visit  briefly  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  Senator  Lkvih.  He 
felt  there  was  a  way  to  resolve  his 
problem.  Then  I  hope  that  we  could 
dispose  of  that  amendment.  There  will 
be  a  rollcall  request,  I  imderstand.  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  Senator 
idsLCHWR,  and  others.  It  should  require 
very  little  debate.  We  have  had  exten- 
sive debate  on  that  amendment  this 
evening,  a  couple  of  hours.  Hopefully 
we  could  be  voting  on  that  amendment 
by  10:15  or  10:20  tomorrow  morning. 

Then  we  have  the  question  of  satis- 
fying the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  on  what  we  might  do  if  we 
can  agree  to  have  final  passage  on 
March  25  and  how  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  handle  any  purely  technical 
amendments  that  he  toight  discover  or 
might  feel  necessary  to  offer  at  that 
time.  In  my  view,  there  must  be  a  way 
to  handle  technical  amendments. 
There  ought  to  be  some  way  we  could 
work  it  out  so  that  it  would  be  satis- 
factory not  only  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  but  to  Senators  on  the  other 
side,  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Senator 
itxizEtnAxm,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, Senator  EvAirs.  and  others. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  resolve 
that  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  because  I  would  like  to 


ask  unanlmotis  consent  that,  following 
the  vote  on  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment tomorrow  morning,  we  do  go  to 
third  reading  and  put  off  the  final 
vote  untU  March  25. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr,  President.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  not  make  that  re- 
quest now. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would  say  that  we 
have  made  some  progress  and  half  of 
my  concerns,  I  believe,  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  some  language  that  would 
clarify  the  presentment  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  issue,  a  limitation  of  this 
language  of  the  public  debt  limit, 
which  Is  the  intent,  really,  of  what  the 
Armstrong  amendment  is,  we  could 
come  up  with  some  language  if  Sena- 
tor Levin  and  others  would  eliminate 
the  matter  of  loans  and  other  matters 
there. 

Assuming  that  that  could  be  clari- 
fied, then  the  issue,  largely,  is  techni- 
cal amendments  dealing  with  the  word 
"total"  and  the  carrying  of  the  word 
"total"  as  it  would  be  applicable  to  re- 
ceipts and  outlays  throughout  the 
entire  amendment. 

And  if  that  can  be  worked  out. 
maybe  it  can  be  worked  out  with  a  col- 
loquy in  which  everybody  will  agree  on 
it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  in- 
volve the  same  problem  that  arose 
under  the  Armstrong  amendment— the 
revolving  loans,  the  nonrecourse  loans, 
and  the  loan  guarantees  which  could 
become  Involved  there. 

So  it  Is  a  matter  of  trying  to  reach  a 
choice  of  language.  I  think  we  pretty 
well  are  all  agreed  on  the  substance 
that  you  do  not  want  to  get  involved  in 
those  types  of  loans,  but  that  we  want 
to  have  the  language  where  it  would 
stiU  take  care  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  balance  the  budget  on  out- 
lays. 

But  there  is  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
committee  report,  we  have  definitions 
in  the  committee  report,  we  adopted 
language  that  changed  the  words  that 
were  defined,  and  therefore  that 
causes  problems.  It  is  technical  but 
perhaps  I  think  we  can  reach  it,  and  I 
will  try  to  work  to  see  if  we  cannot 
reach  it.  It  could  possibly  be  done  by  a 
colloquy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might 
be  a  technical  amendment.  But  we  are 
dealing  with  the  Constitution.  If  you 
make  a  mistake  on  it,  you  have  7  years 
before  you  can  come  back  and  correct 
it  because  it  goes  to  the  States  for  rati- 
fication, and  stays  out  there  for  7 
years  before  you  come  back  to  ratify 
it. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  do  something  in 
a  hurry  Just  to  get  along.  But  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  we  have  adopted  the 
proper  language  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  We  cer- 
tainly will  attempt  to  satisfy  his  Just 
concerns,  and  I  certainly  agree.  If  we 
can  agree  on  the  vote  to  occur  on 


March  26,  then  it  would  be  my  inten- 
tion to  turn  to  either  the  water  re- 
sources bill,  S.  1567.  or  Senate  Reiolu- 
tion  353.  committee  funding  resolu- 
tions. There  will  be  at  least  two  or 
three  amendments  on  the  committee 
funding  resolutions.  I  asstune  there 
will  be  votes  on  those.  Then  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  will  be  a  cky 
ture  motion  filed  or  the  Fltswater 
nomination,  and  there  may  be  an 
effort  to  get  consent  to  vote  on  that— 
if  not  tomorrow,  on  Friday. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  we  can 
expect  rollcall  votes  throughout  the 
day  on  Thursday,  March  13,  1986.  It-" 
could  be  a  late  session. 

With  that  in  mind,  let  me  clarify  a 
statement  that  I  made  earlier.  I  left 
the  wrong  impression  that  we  had  In 
effect  advised  Senators  that  from  6  to 
8  not  to  be  concerned,  there  would  not 
be  any  votes.  I  think,  first  of  all,  that 
was  generally  felt  to  be  the  case  be- 
cause we  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  two  remaining  amendments 
on  Senate  Resolution  225  would  be 
agreed  to,  then  we  could  agree  on  final 
passage  to  be  put  over  until  March  25, 
and  then  we  would  be  on  the  funding 
resolution  which  we  knew  would  take 
some  time.  I  felt  fairly  safe  in  at  least 
Indicating  to  the  Senators  that  it 
looked  pretty  good  from  about  6:30 
until  8  o'clock. 

As  it  turned  out.  it  demonstrates 
how  wrong  you  can  be  because  it  did 
not  happen.  We  had  debate  for  2 
hours.  But  in  any  event,  I  would  indi- 
cate for  the  record  that  my  message  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, Senator  Hawkins,  in  this  case  was 
that  in  the  event  there  was  a  vote  we 
would  try  to  give  some  notice. 

I  have  Indicated  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  it  would  be  my 
custom  to  advise  him  of  any  such  re- 
quests, what  action  is  followed,  and 
maybe  if  he  has  any  similar  requests 
we  would  be  able  to  accommodate 
Members  on  both  sides— not  Just  black 
out  or  blank  out  2  hours  and  say  no 
votes  but  at  least  give  Members  who 
may  be  unnecessarily  away  from  the 
Senate  some  time  to  return  to  the 
Senate  before  there  is  a  rollcall. 

So  I  want  the  Rccord  to  correctly  re- 
flect the  understanding  that  I  had. 

I  apologize  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  Senator  Garn.  I  be- 
lieve I  indicated  to  everyone— and  no 
one  is  ever  certain  aroimd  here— that 
there  could  be  votes.  As  it  turned  out, 
there  was  a  request  for  a  vote.  So  we 
do  our  best  to  keep  Members  on  both 
sides  apprised  so  that  they  can  avoid 
being  here  at  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 


RECONCILIATION 

lii.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
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his  statement  that  he  has  Just  made 
for  the  RccoRO. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  what  his  plans  are 
with  respect  to  Friday  and  also  with 
respect  to  reconciliation.  I  listened  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader's 
statement  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
gram tomorrow  and  I  do  not  believe  I 
heard  anything  pertaining  to  reconcili- 
ation Will  he  elaborate  thereon  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  indicate  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader— and  I 
was  here  when  the  minority  leader  in- 
dicated yesterday  morning  that  he 
hoped  we  could  move  on  reconcilia- 
tion—that I  share  his  view.  We  have 
been  working  with  White  House  repre- 
sentatives to  see  if  we  could  come  to- 
gether with  some  package  that  would 
satisfy  a  lot  of  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  plus  have  it  signed  by  the 
President. 

It  does  not  do  too  much  good  to 
have  it  vetoed  so  we  are  trying  to  have 
it  signed  by  the  President.  There  are 
very  important  programs— the  Tobac- 
co Program,  and  an  8(c)  P»rogram  that 
is  very  important  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  certain  other  States.  We 
believe  we  are  very  close  to  agreement. 
Of  course,  if  that  would  break  to- 
morrow morning,  I  would  then  contact 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
see  if  we  could  bring  it  up  tomorrow 
sometime. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Its  passage 
and  signature  into  law  would  also  rep- 
resent considerable  savings  and  reduc- 
tion in  the  deficit. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  $18  bil- 
lion over  3  years.  Some  of  that  is  reve- 
nues, but  it  is  still  substantial  savings. 
Mr.    BYRD.    I    thank    the    distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Does  he  expect  any  rollcall  votes  on 
Friday? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  indicated  in  our  policy 
luncheon  Tuesday  that  I  felt  that 
since  we  were  nearlng  the  E^aster 
recess.  I  would  need  to  correct  a  mis- 
understanding that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues had.  That  recess  is  scheduled 
to  begin  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Thursday.  March  27.  I  Incorrectly 
stated  an  earlier  date  of  Wednesday. 
March  26. 

Since  we  are  nearlng  that  date.  I 
would  guess  there  could  be  rollcall 
votes  on  Friday.  We  would  still  at- 
tempt to  complete  our  business  by 
mldaftemoon. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


UNITED  STATES  CONTRIBD- 
TIONS  TO  THE  AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM AND  IRELAND 

Bfr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  lix.  Kkhhkdy.  I  ask  that  the  House 


message  on  H.R.  4329  be  read  for  the 
first  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  biU  (H.R.  4329)  to  authorize  United 
States  contributions  to  the  International 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  the  November 
15,  1985,  agreement  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
second  reading. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk  and  read 
for  a  second  time  on  our  next  legisla- 
tive day. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
9:01  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  March  13.  1986.  at 
9  a.m. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  his  ef- 
forts on  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. I  know  that  by  coming  in  tomor- 
row morning  we  interfere  with  the 
scheduled  committee  meeting  the 
chairman  had  planned  for  10  a.m.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  would  have  any  objection  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  sitting  only  to 
hear  nominations  at  3  o'clock  tomor- 
row afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
to  have  a  little  time  to  discuss  that. 
Perhaps  he  could  make  the  request  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Since  the  Senate 
is  going  to  meet  to  attend  to  its  work 
tomorrow  morning,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  Senators  Simon,  Simpson,  Hatch. 
and  maybe  another  Senator  on  the 
committee  to  be  here  in  the  Chamber. 
I  thought  if  we  could  just  meet  tomor- 
row afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  it  would 
suit  the  convenience  of  Senator  Simon 
and  others. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  accommodate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  on  this  side.  I 
cannot  do  that  this  evening  but  I  hope 
I  will  be  able  to  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  nominations  on  the  Cal- 
endar have  not  been  cleared.  Perhaps 
we  could  work  on  some  of  those  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  again,  we 
can  take  care  of  that  request  tomor- 
row. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  at 
9:01  p.m.,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  9  a.m.  tomorrow  morning,  Thurs- 
day. March  13.  1986. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  12,  1986: 

THK  JtmiCIART 

Kenneth  L.  Ryskamp.  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Florida,  vice  Joe  Eaton. 

Department  op  Labor 

Salvatore  R.  Martoche,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  John 
J.  O'Donnell. 

Federal  ComcuRtcATioMS  Comcissioii 

Patricia  Diaz  Dennis,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  the  unexpired  term  of  7 
years  from  July  1,  1980,  vice  Henry  M. 
Rivera,  resigned. 

In  the  Coast  Ouaro 

The  following  cadets  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  ensign: 

Douglas  W.  Anderson  Michael  R.  Hicks 

Roger  P.  Barney  Richard  K.  Hunt 

Steven  T.  Baynes  Steven  C.  Hunt 

Jon  G.  Beyer  Margaret  A.  Irkfetz 

Patricia  A.  Bradley  Stephen  C.  Jackson  . 

Robert  E.  Brogan  Jay  W.  Jewess 

Wayne  P.  Brown  John  S.  Kaptlnski 

Robert  S.  Burchell,  Terance  E.  Keenan 

Jr.  WUliam  G.  Keene  HI 

Gregory  C.  Bush  Scott  A.  Kitchen 

Robert  M.  CamlUucci  Robert  J.  Klapproth 

John  R.  Caplls  II  James  L.  Knight 

Steven  V.  Carleton  Christine  C.  Knudson 

Dana  C.  Caron  Kris  J.  Larson 

Mark  A.  Cawthom  Elizabeth  A.  Lasicki 

Michael  B.  Christian  Peter  N.  Lavalette 

Kurt  A.  Clason  Timothy  P.  Leary 
Barry  A.  Compagnonl  James  R.  Lee,  Jr. 

Timothy  A.  Cook  Michael  T.  Leonard 

Laura  L.  Coppola  Robert  A.  Llppe 

Jeffrey  S.  Cowan  Patrick  E.  Uttle 

Kurt  W.  Cox  Albert  R.  Llwanag  II 

Timothy  J.  Custer  Mark  T.  Lunday 

Daniel  V.  Delgado  Jon  A.  Lundgren 

Jay  F.  DeU  Frederick  P.  Maddox 

Mark  C.  Dietrich  Raymond  M.  Maher 

Mark  E.  Dolan  Gregory  W.  Martin 

John  T.  Dromsky  James  P.  Martin 

Marcel  R.  Dunalme  Michael  F.  McAllister 

Andrew  W.  Dunphy  Peter  P.  Meyers 

Jacob  R.  Ellefson  Tommey  H.  Meyers 

Craig  L.  Eller  Michael  A.  Mohn 

Mark  W.  Elliott  John  C.  Murphy 

Brian  C.  Emrich  Frederick  O.  Myer 
Serena  J.  Ensley  III 

Alfred  T.  Ezman,  Jr.  Brian  D.  Myers 

Christina  C.  Fahy  Hung  M.  Nguyen 

James  J.  Fisher  i*<*  W.  Nlemlec 

^  ♦!.  _i      .  in.     J  Kathryn  L.  Oakley 

Catherine  A.  Flood  m„^  g  Qgie 

Brendan  C.  Frost  Kevin  L.  Ortloff 

Karl  J.  Gabrielsen  Annette  M. 
John  D.  Gallagher  Passalugo 

Patrick  H.  Geddes  Mark  P.  Peterson 

Richard  J.  Gill  George  W.  Petras,  Jr. 

Brett  H.  GoodeU  Daniel  T.  Pippenger 

Douglas  T.  Graham  James  S.  Plugge 

Robert  T.  Haines  Edward  R.  Raynolds 

John  N.  Healey  Kathleen  Reilly 

James  M.  Heinz  Brandt  G.  Rousseaux 

Laurie  J.  Hennaut  James  B.  Rumen 

Thomas  E.  Hickey  Emily  F.  Salanio 


March  12,  1986 

Raymond  A. 

Schembri 
Robert  S.  Schmidt 
Peter  W.  Seaman 
TalmadgeE.  Seaman 
John  D.  Sharon 
Paul  M.  Slyman 
Jerilyn  D.  Small 
Hunter  W. 

Stephenson 
Gregory  J. A. 

Sundgaard 
Paul  S.  Szwed 
Gary  M.  Thomas 
Byron  E.  Thompson, 

Jr. 
Christopher  J. 

ToHMiey 
Joseph  R.  Topper,  Jr. 
Geoffrey  A.  Trivers 
Mark  A.  True 
Steven  C.  Truhlar 
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John  R.  Turley 
Charles  A.  Turner 
Todd  8.W.  Turner 
Nathalie  VaUey 
Kurt  A.  Vanhom 
David  A.  Vaughn 
Eric  E.  Vernon 
Robert  T.  Vicente 
Matthew  8.  Von 

Ruden 
Michael  W.  Wampler 
Todd  K.  Watanabe 
Thomas  F.  Watson 

III 
CTay  L.  Wild 
Werner  A.  Winz 
Christopher  R. 

Yakabe 
Robert  A.  Yergeau 
Christopher  N. 

Zendan 


In  the  Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  persons  of  the  agen- 
cies Indicated  for  appointment  or  promotion 
as  career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  classes  stated,  and  also  for 
the  other  appointments  indicated  herewith: 

For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  and  a 
consular  officer  and  a  Secretary  in  the  Dip- 
lomatic Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

AoENCT  POR  International  Development 

Marshall  D.  Brown,  ol  Virginia. 

For  appointment  into  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  as  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor. 
and  a  consular  officer  and  a  Secretary  of 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  State 
of  America: 

AoENCT  FOR  International  Development 

Robert  C.  Chase,  of  Virginia. 

For  promotion  Into  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  as  career  members  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  class  of  Counselor,  and  con- 
sular officers  and  secretaries  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

U.8.  Inpormation  Aoknct 

Wallace  E.  Freeman,  of  California. 

Richard  T.  Stephens,  of  Virginia. 

For  appointment  into  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  as  career  members  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  class  of  Counselor,  and  consular 
officers  and  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

AoENCT  POR  International  Development 

William  Richard  Joslin,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Jerome  Robert  LaPittus,  of  California. 

The  following-named  persons  of  the  agen- 
cies indicated  for  appointment  as  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  the  classes  stated,  and 
also  for  the  other  appointments  Indicated 
herewith: 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  1,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Department  op  Commerce 

Keith  R.  Bovettl.  of  California. 

Thomas  C.  Moore,  of  Florida. 

AoKRCT  POR  International  Development 

Robert  Francis  Barnes,  of  Florida. 

Anaelmo  E.  Bemal,  of  New  Mexico. 

Sidney  Andrew  Chemenkoff ,  of  Virginia. 


Frank  Allen  Dickey,  of  California. 

NeU  C.  Edln.  of  Florida. 

Geoffrey  O.  Fritzler,  of  California. 

Richard  Harvey  Goldman,  of  Connecticut, 

Donald  Everett  Hickson,  of  Florida. 

William  David  Jones,  of  Virginia. 

Stephen  Klein,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Arnold  J.  Radl.  of  New  Jersey. 

James  IDouglass  Shepperd,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Graham  Clark  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  Mary- 
land. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  2,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Department  op  State 

John  M.  Salazar,  of  New  Mexico. 
Department  op  Commerce 

Robert  C.  Fraser,  of  California. 

Bobette  K.  Orr,  of  Maryland. 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Douglas  P.  Broome,  of  California. 

David  William  Carr,  of  New  York. 

Benedlcto  Guillen  De  Olazo,  of  Virginia. 

Glenn  L.  Post,  of  New  York. 

Jerry  Lynn  Rann.  of  Michigan. 

Joan  MEU-garet  Silver,  of  California. 

Thomas  John  Walsh  III,  of  Missouri. 

For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3,  a  con- 
sular officer,  and  a  secretary  In  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 


Department  op  State 

Mary  Marchany  Daniel,  of  Texas. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  3,  consular  officers  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Department  op  State 

Dennis  A.  Foster,  of  North  Carolina. 

William  Payne  Francisco  III,  of  Texas. 

Carolyn  Huggins,  of  Florida. 

Nancy  Edith  Johnson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Katharine  E.  Koch,  of  Ohio. 

Kathleen  Mavomeen  Reddy,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Department  op  Commerce 

Thomas  L.  Boam,  of  Utah. 

Andrew  Tangalos,  of  New  York. 

Cantwell  Walsh,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Agency  por  International  Development 

Anne  C.  Bradley,  of  Virginia. 

Jaime  Correa-Montalvo,  of  Puerto  Rico. 

James  Michael  Harmon,  of  Illinois. 

Sylvia  A.  Jackson,  of  California. 

Thomas  Michael  Kerst,  of  California. 

Patricia  Jane  Lemer,  of  California. 

David  Howard  Pritchard,  of  Virginia. 

Ron  F.  Ruybal,  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  4,  consular  officers  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Departmbht  op  State 

Jonathan  Mark  AIolsl,  of  Vermont 

Paul  S.  Ashby,  of  Texas. 

John  Ross  Beyrle,  of  Virginia. 

Helen  Bridget  Burlcart,  of  Maryland. 

Deborah  Cunningham  Cavln,  of  Texas. 

Judith  Beth  Cefkln.  of  Texas. 

David  John  Creagan,  of  Ohio. 

D.  PumeU  Delly.  of  Virginia. 

Larry  Miles  Dinger,  of  Virginia. 

James  8.  Elliott,  of  Tenneisee. 

Janice  L.  Elmore,  of  Texas. 


David  Ettinger,  of  New  Jersey. 

Kathleen  M.  FItzpatrtck,  of  Maryland. 

Jane  Anderson  Benton  Fort,  of  Tennessee. 

Russell  Louis  Prlsbie,  of  Vermont. 

Theresa  Ann  Hebron,  of  MlasourL 

Richard  Huff,  of  Virginia. 

Mark  Jackson,  of  Florida. 

Frederick  J.  Kaplan,  of  Washington. 

Vonda  M.  Kimble,  of  Virginia. 

Mark  James  Mowrey,  of  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  Clinton  Niblock.  Jr.,  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Charles  M.  Parish,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Newman  Bruce  Pickering,  of  California, 

Shlrlle  Carol  Pinkham.  of  West  Virginia 

Amy  Pitts,  of  North  Carolina. 

Peter  Friend  Secor,  of  New  York. 

Florita  Indira  Sheppard,  of  Texas. 

Sheri  Kathleen  Sprlgg,  of  Montana. 

Paul  Dwight  Stephenson,  of  Washington. 

Robert  Osgood  Tatge,  of  Connecticut. 

Richard  Stephen  Taylor,  of  Georgia 

Robert  Dale  Wilson,  of  Missouri 

Marcia  K.  Wong,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Department  op  Co: 
Jere  M.  Dabbs.  of  Alabama. 


CB 


U.S.  Inpormation  Agency 

Morgan  Louise  Kulla  of  California. 

The  following-named  members  of  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce,  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  to  be  consular  officers  and/or  secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  Indicated: 

Consular  officers  and  secretaries  In  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Stephen  Alden  Acker,  of  California. 

Kimberly  A.  Adcock,  of  Michigan. 

Steven  M.  Allers,  of  Michigan. 

Eric  AUlson,  of  New  York. 

Dana  M.  Ammerman,  of  Virginia. 

Ellen  R.  Anderson,  of  Virginia. 

Phillip  Lee  Antweller,  of  Virginia. 
\     Charles  Vincent  Barclay,  Jr..  of  Callfor- 

/f  Matthew  Gordon  Boyse,  of  Michigan. 
\    John    Christopher    Bradshaw,    of    New 
Jaraey. 

«Oie  E.  Campbell,  of  Virginia. 

Benjamin  H.  Castro,  of  California. 

Marcia  Elizabeth  Barber  Cole,  of  Mary- 
land. 

Jeanlne  Marlen  Collins,  of  Tennessee. 

Elizabeth  A.  Corwln,  of  Florida. 

Lawrence  Nelson  Corwln.  of  Texas. 

Linda  Murl  Cowher.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  James  Douglas,  of  Florida. 

Mary  D.  Draper,  of  California. 

Richard  P.  Dullk,  of  Ohio. 

Stephen  Douglas  Dunn,  of  Arkansas. 

Renee  M.  Earle,  of  Kentucky. 

Douglas  Ebner,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Jaoelyn  Rae  Eckman,  of  California. 

Charles  A.  Ehrenf  ried,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Matt  Allen  Ellsworth,  of  California. 

Thomas  Scott  Engle,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Martin  A.  Eshleman,  of  West  Virginia. 

Robert  T.  Fagan,  of  Connecticut. 

Jeffrey  David  Feltman,  of  Ohio. 

Rhonda  L.  Ferguson-Augustus,  of  New 
York. 

Thomas  C.  Fosnacht,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Patrick  J.  Freeman,  of  California. 

Claire  E.  Fried,  of  Virginia. 

Paul  G.  Gilmer,  of  California 

Deborah  Weiss  Olassman.  of  Virginia. 

Francisco  Javier  Gonzalez,  of  New  Jersey. 

Julie  J.  Hagarty,  of  the  District  of  Coluzn> 
bla. 
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Robert  Hallauer,  of  Oregon. 

Kathryn  Alden  Harrison,  of  Texas. 

Stanley  J.  Hantfia,  of  Colorado. 

Stuart  llacKenzie  Hatcher,  of  Connecti- 
cut 

John  Edward  Havasy,  of  Connecticut 

Patrlda  Ann  Havasy,  of  Connecticut 

Richard  Edwin  Henry,  of  Florida. 

Ellnbeth  BCary  Holzhall.  of  Texas. 

Wajat  Iqbal.  of  Washington. 

John  Kendall  Johnson.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Lysbeth  Elaine  Johnson,  of  Oregon. 

Richard  H.  Juarez,  of  Virginia. 

EUiabeth  Cooper  Kauf fman.  of  Florida. 

John  S.  Kincannon.  of  BCaryland. 

Paul  Kolbe.  of  Michigan. 

Ingeborg  Alix  Louise  Kummant,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dan  Jonathan  Larsen,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  A.  Lavery.  of  Michigan. 

Harvey  Samuel  Lee.  of  Oregon. 

Mark  J.  Leesman.  of  Virginia. 

John  Louis  Lister,  of  California. 

Bryan  G.  Lowe,  of  Virginia. 

Peter  Francis  Maher.  of  Maryland. 

Kathryn  R.  Martin,  of  Illinois. 

Andrea  Stowe  Mathews,  of  Connecticut 

Donna  T.  M&xon.  of  Texas. 

Mark  Steven  Mayf  ieid.  of  Texas. 

Joan  McKnlf f ,  of  California. 

Willie  Merkerson,  of  North  Carolina. 

Dan  McKenzle  Biiller.  of  New  Jersey. 

Donald  Maxwell  Ifiller.  of  California. 

Douglas  E.  BClller,  of  Maryland. 

Wanda  M.  BCiska.  of  Virginia. 

Stephen  B.  Morisseau,  of  New  York. 

Luther  R.  Morris,  of  Illinois. 

Kevin  Morrissey,  of  Texas. 

Kenneth  Andrew  Moskow,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Andrew  W.  Oltyan,  of  Texas. 

J.  Martin  Oltfeara.  Jr..  of  Texas. 

Warren  Neil  Post,  of  Washington. 

Linda  Recht  of  New  Jersey. 

Jonathan  K.  Rice,  of  New  Hampshire. 


^yt 
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Christopher  Richard,  of  Virginia. 

William  E.  Richey,  of  Texas. 

Brooks  A.  Robinson,  of  California. 

Fernando  BCark  Rondon,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  H.  Schauer,  of  Maryland. 

Bernardo  Schwartz,  of  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  Turner  Shelton,  of  California. 

liCark  J.  Sherman,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  F.  Skipper,  of  North  Carolina. 

Phllippa  N.  Smithey,  of  North  Carolina. 

Edith  Ariene  Spruill.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Earl  James  Steele,  of  Arizona. 

Damall  Calvert  Steuart,  of  Virginia. 

Hollis  Spurgeon  Summers  III,  of  Texas. 

W.  Stuart  Symington  V,  of  Missouri. 

Molly  J,  Tasker,  of  Florida. 

Peter  Geoffrey  Tinsley.  of  California. 

Frank  X.  Tracy,  of  Massachusetts. 

Eric  Ronald  von  Eckartsberg,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

D.  Bruce  Wharton,  of  Texas. 

Gerri  Lynne  Williams,  of  Minnesota. 

Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

L.  John  Erickson.  of  Florida. 

Robert  K.  Fujimura,  of  Tennessee. 

Paul  M.  Thiel.  of  California. 

The  following-named  career  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  promotion  in  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  to  the  class  indicated,  effec- 
tive December  22, 1985: 

Career  meml>er  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor 

Larry  E.  Lane,  of  Texas. 

The  foUowing-named  career  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  for  promotion  in  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  to  the  class  indicated,  effec- 
Uve  March  16. 1986: 

Career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor 

Robert  A.  Riccio,  of  Rhode  Island. 


IMTHS  Aurr 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title   10.  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Oen.  David  K.  Doyle.  578-40-4691.  age 
54.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thurman  D.  Rodgers,  408-48- 
2175,  UJ3.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Nathaniel  R.  Thompson.  Jr..  183- 
20-5652,  age  58,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

B«aj.  Gen.  Henry  Doctor,  Jr..  251-44-7213, 
U.S.  Army. 

In  TRK  Marimx  Corps 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title   10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 
Oen.   John   K.   Davis,   525-40-6605.  VS. 
Marine  Corps. 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Reverend  Endel  Meiusi,  general 
secretary,  Estonian  Christian  Minis- 
tries, Denver,  CO,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer 

Our  gracious  Heavenly  Father,  we 
praise  and  bless  Tou  for  the  gift  of 
freedom  and  liberty  we  enjoy  in  Amer- 
ica. We  pray  for  our  President  and  for 
our  leaders.  Give  them  and  especially 
the  Congress,  much  wisdom  in  their 
deliberations  and  decisions. 

Be  merciful  to  all  people  who  are 
not  free.  We  pray  for  those  in  the  oc- 
cupied Baltic  nations,  Estonia  in  par- 
ticular, that  they  may  once  again  be 
free  of  all  foreign  domination  and  that 
free  men  everywhere  would  speak  out 
on  their  behalf. 

Wc  thank  You  that  regardless  of  the 
outward  circumstances,  Tou  offer 
peace  and  freedom  of  heart  through 
Tour  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  call 
upon  Tou. 

Help  us  to  continue  to  put  our  trust 
in  Tou.  our  loving  Ood!  Amen. 


8J.  Rea.  276.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Iday  11  through  May  17,  1986,  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week": 

S,J.  Res.  276.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  19,  1987.  as  "National  Day  for 
Federal  Retirees";  and 

S.J.  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  11.  1986.  through  May  17. 
1986,  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week  of  1986." 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER.  It  appears  as 
though  something  new  has  been  added 
to  the  Senate  side.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  Senate  has  ever  sent 
over  a  messenger  who  is  a  woman. 

So  we  welcome  her  here, 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mrs. 
Snowden.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  1986,  as  "Music  in  Our  Schools 
Month." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

8.  1889.  An  act  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  bankruptcy, 
to  prevent  discharge  of  administratively  or- 
dered support  obligations; 

S.J  Res.  205.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  21,  1986,  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day": 

SJ.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  9,  1986  through  March 
15,  1986  as  "National  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Awareness  Week"; 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  February  27, 1986: 

H.R.  1186.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Petrified  Forest  National  Park; 
and 

H.R.  4061.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  expand  the  class  of  individ- 
uals eligible  for  refunds  or  other  returns  of 
contributions  from  contingency  reserves  in 
the  Employees  Health  Benefits  Fund;  to 
make  miscellaneous  amendments  relating  to 
the  CivU  Service  Retirement  System  and 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Pro- 
gram: and  for  other  purposes. 
On  March  4, 1986: 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the    week    beginning    March    2,    1986,    as 
"Women's  History  Week." 
On  March  7, 1986: 

HJl.  4130,  An  act  to  esUblish,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  implementing  tuiy  order  Issued  by 
the  President  for  fiscal  year  1986  under  any 
law  providing  for  sequestration  of  new  loan 
guarantee  commitments,  a  guaranteed  loan 
limitation  amount  applicable  to  chapter  37 
of  UUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  fiscal 
year  1986. 

On  March  10. 1986: 

HJ.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating February  16, 1986,  as  "Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day." 


THE  REVEREND  ENDEL  MEIUSI 

(Mr.  SCHAEFER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mi.  Speaker,  Rev- 
erend Meiusi  was  bom  In  Estonia  in 
1932.  His  family  was  forced  to  escape 
from  Estonia  to  Sweden  when  both 
Russian  and  Nazi  armies  invaded  his 
country  during  World  War  II.  After 
time  in  Sweden  and  Australia,  Rever- 
end Meiusi  came  to  America  in  1953  to 
study  theology  and  psychology  and 
graduated  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  from 
Southern  California  College.  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  other  universities 


and  in  1958  was  ordained  by  the  Bap- 
tist Church  In  San  Francisco. 

Pastor  Meiusi  has  served  Estonian 
congregations  in  Loe  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Sydney,  Australia  and 
has  pastored  Canadian  and  American 
Baptist  Churches  for  over  20  years. 
Since  1953,  he  has  been  very  Involved 
with  Estonian  language  broadcasting 
in  the  United  States— an  activity  he  pi- 
oneered. In  addition.  Reverend  Meiusi 
taught  at  Vancouver  Bible  College  In 
Canada  and  has  spoken  widely  in  sev- 
eral countries.  Currently.  Pastor 
Meiusi  serves  as  the  general  secretary 
of  the  Estonian  Christian  Ministries 
with  headquarters  in  Denver,  CO, 
where  he  has  resided  for  the  past  7 
years. 

The  Estonian  Christian  Ministries 
presently  provides  interdenomination- 
al shortwave  broadcasts  3  days  a  week 
from  Portugal  to  listeners  throughout 
E^urope,  but  especially  to  Soviet-occu- 
pied Estonia.  These  broadcasts  are 
widely  listened  to  in  that  country  as 
the  Estonian  people  have  been  largely 
deprived  of  their  religious  and  cultural 
heritage  by  the  Illegal  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. 

This  condition  is  indeed  an  interna- 
tional tragedy,  as  68  years  ago  last 
month  the  independent  Republic  of 
Estonia  was  founded.  On  February  24. 
1918,  after  centuries  of  foreign  domi- 
nation. Estonians  successfully  re- 
pulsed invading  Bolshevik  Russians 
and  asserted  their  national  sovereign- 
ty. For  the  brief  period  of  free  state- 
hood, the  Republic  of  Estonia  made 
impressive  national  progress  and  was. 
to  a  large  extent,  a  model  republic. 

However,  this  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence was  cruelly  ended  In  1940  by 
the  brutal  invasion  and  Illegal  annex- 
ation of  the  Baltic  SUtes  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  imder  the  terms  of  the 
infamous  Hitler-Stalin  Pact.  An  esti- 
mated one-third  of  the  Estonian  popu- 
lation was  lost  in  the  decade  after 
1939,  most  of  whom  died  in  Russian 
labor  camps  or  while  defending  their 
homeland.  Since  the  forced  Incorpora- 
tion of  Estonia,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
undertaken  a  policy  of  sjrstematic  nis- 
sificatlon  of  Estonia,  In  an  attempt  to 
deprive  this  nation  of  its  proud  cultur- 
al heritage.  Each  year,  more  and  more 
young  Estonians  are  ordered  out  of 
their  homeland  to  work  in  distant 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  increas- 
ing numbers  of  Russians  are  settling 
in  Estonian  territory.  Traditional  Es- 
tonian values  are  being  eroded.  This 
Russian  influx,  in  conjunction  with 
the  conscious  denationalliaUon  of  Es- 
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tonla,  threatens  the  survival  of  Esto- 
nians as  a  distinct  people. 

The  United  States,  and  most  West- 
em  nations,  has  never  recognized  the 
illegal  incorporation  of  Estonia  and 
the  other  Baltic  States  of  Latvia  and 
Lithuania.  We  must  continue  to  Insist 
that  the  wish  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Estonian  people  be 
recognized.  We  must  pledge  to  press 
the  Soviet  Union  to  respect  Estonian 
national  and  cultural  sovereignty. 

Reverend  Meiusl's  efforts  are  a  re- 
minder to  us  all  of  the  proud  heritage 
of  the  Eistonlan  people  and  their  deep 
desire  for  freedom.  I  would  like  to 
thank  him  again  for  his  prayer  as  we 
all  should  keep  the  Estonian  people  in 
our  thoughts. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  IS 
BUT  A  MIRROR  OP  THE  MONE- 
TARY STANDARD 

(Mr.  DANNEMETER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people  had  been  improving  steadily 
during  the  first  190  years  of  the  Re- 
public, benefiting  all  segments  of  soci- 
ety, including  the  poor.  After  that,  our 
standard  of  living  went  into  a  decline. 
What  is  not  widely  recognized,  howev- 
er, is  that  the  decline  of  our  living 
standard  faithfully  mirrors  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  dollar. 

The  watershed  was  the  year  1968.  It 
was  during  that  year  that  President 
Johnson  asked  the  Congress  to  repeal 
speedily  what  he  termed  an  outmoded 
law.  requiring  that  every  $1  in  paper 
money  be  backed  by  25  cents  in  gold. 
When  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  199  to  190.  on  February  21,  and 
the  Senate  voted  39  to  37,  on  March 
14,  to  repeal  the  gold  reserve  require- 
ments against  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
and  the  President  signed  the  bill  on 
March  19.  they  injured  this  Nation  se- 
riously by  converting  Its  currency  into 
fiat  money.  Money  is  the  bloodstream 
of  a  nation.  Fiat  money  is  the  most 
diseased  monetary  bloodstream  known 
to  mankind.  It  is  a  national  drug  with 
the  ultimate  effect  of  a  poison.  It  is  a 
means  and  invitation  to  national  catas- 
trophe. 

Apart  from  the  more  obvious  conse- 
quences in  terms  of  a  deteriorating 
standard  of  living,  loss  of  purchasing 
power  of  wages  and  savings,  and  the 
loss  of  control  of  the  public  purse. 
there  are  other  more  subtle  and  intan- 
gible social  consequences.  As  money 
loses  value,  so  do  moral  and  spiritual 
values  decline.  Crime  and  graft  mount. 
Juvenile  delinquency  increases.  Licen- 
tiousness spreads.  We  have  been  wit- 
nessing a  general  degradation  of 
standards.  But  the  first  occurrence,  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  the  de- 
basement of  the  monetary  standard. 


PLEAS  FOR  DIPLOMACY 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  peace  in  Central  America  Is  not 
brought  any  closer  by  the  type  of 
Democratic-bashing  rhetoric  which 
we've  heard  recently.  Let's  bash  our 
enemies,  not  our  own  patriots. 

Last  Friday,  President  Reagan  called 
on  veteran  troubleshooter  Philip 
Habib  to  be  his  new  special  envoy  to 
Central  America.  I  welcome  this  ap- 
pointment, as  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  reach  a  diplomatic  solution  to 
the  crisis  have  been  sorely  lacking. 

However,  before  we  send  Mr.  Habib 
on  another  mission  to  warmer  cli- 
mates, let's  examine  some  of  the  bag- 
gage he  wiU  be  bringing  with  him.  Spe- 
cifically, his  arrival  coincides  with  the 
President's  request  for  $100  million  in 
aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras,  $70 
miUlon  of  which  surely  wlU  be  for  mili- 
tary hardware.  That  doesn't  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  very  encouraging  introduc- 
tion to  the  serious  negotiations  we  all 
know  are  needed  in  that  region. 

Mr.  President,  let's  not  just  throw 
another  $100  million  at  this  problem- 
let's  actually  try  to  solve  it  with  a 
truly  sincere  effort  at  diplomacy,  an 
effort,  I  might  add.  which  is  supported 
by  all  of  our  NATO,  Latin  American, 
and  Japanese  allies.  Mr.  President,  let 
Philip  Habib  do  the  job  you've  asked 
of  him. 


your    support    of   House    Resolution 
4370. 


THE  DEFENSE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1986 

(Mr.  HOPKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  war 
and  peace,  two  fimdamental  questions 
must  be  asked  about  America's  defense 
system: 

First,  is  it  adequate  to  deter  or 
defend  against  foreign  aggression:  and 

Second,  is  America  getting  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  military  system 
in  return  for  the  massive  investment 
we  make  in  our  national  defense? 

To  insure  that  the  answer  to  both 
these  questions  is  "yes"  the  Nichols- 
Hopkins  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
of  1986  has  been  introduced. 

This  legislation  is  comprehensive  In 
scope,  prudent  in  the  pace  with  which 
changes  will  occur,  and  historic  in 
effect  and  purpose. 

It  represents  the  first  total  reorgani- 
zation of  our  defense  system  in  40 
years. 

If  you  are  interested  in  perfecting 
the  military  chain  of  conunand, 
ending  interservice  rivalry,  improving 
communication  and  protection  for  our 
front-line  troops,  and  straightening 
out  the  procurement  mess,  we  wel- 
come  your   cosponsorshlp   and   urge 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  REQUIRES 
POLYGRAPH  AS  A  TOOL  IN  SE- 
LECTING EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  will  consider  the  proper  role  for 
the  polygraph— commonly  known  as 
the  "lie  detector"— in  the  screening  of 
employees  and  job  applicants  by  pri- 
vate industry. 

With  internal  theft  costing  busi- 
ness—and. ultimately,  consumers— bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year,  the  private 
sector  needs  the  polygraph  as  one  tool 
in  selecting  employees  for  positions  of 
trust.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognize 
the  potential  for  abuse  of  the  device. 

That  is  why  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Young]  and  I  will  offer  a 
substitute  setting  minimum  Federal 
standards  for  polygraph  use— a  reason- 
able alternative,  I  believe,  to  denying 
private  industry  the  right  to  use  this 
valuable  investigative  aid. 

The  Federal  Government  already 
considers  the  polygraph  suitable  for 
national  security  Investigations.  Pri- 
vate industry  should  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  employ  this  device  as  one 
tool  of  a  comprehensive  investigation. 


FREE.  FAIR  AND  OPEN  TRADE 
WORLDWIDE 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
numbers  are  in.  and  it  is  more  bad 
news  on  the  trade  front.  The  latest 
month's  trade  deficit  was  $16.5  billion, 
a  staggering  number. 

But  more  than  the  number  is  stag- 
gering. Our  trade  deficit  is  staggering 
in  human  terms,  also,  because  it 
shrinks  U.S.  markets,  decreases  invest- 
ment, and  causes  lost  jobs  and  dislo- 
cated families. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  ad- 
dress this  problem.  I  have  previously 
called  for  movement  on  four  fronts, 
and  today  I  renew  that  call. 

First,  we  must  make  trade  a  top  pri- 
ority. Today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  elevate  trade  policy  to  a  top 
priority  by  forming  a  Department  of 
Trade  to  bring  the  patchwork  of  trade 
regulators  and  specialists  under  one 
agency. 

Second,  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
must  guide  our  trade  efforts.  We  must 
open  foreign  markets  to  American 
goods. 

Third,  we  must  vigorously  enforce 
current  trade  laws  where  clear  evi- 
dence exists  that  foreign  nations  are 


Tiolating  international  law,  and 
strengthen  those  laws  where  needed. 

Finally,  we  must  get  our  own  hotise 
in  order  by  reducing  the  deficit  so  that 
interest  rates  can  continue  to  fall. 

These  steps  can  reverse  the  trade 
deficit  and  bring  Jobs  to  millions  of 
Americans. 


LETTS  STOP  THE  CONTRA  WAR 
NOW 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
days  we  have  heard  some  talk  of  cut- 
ting a  deal  with  the  administration  on 
Contra  aid.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  and  commend  you  for 
your  forthrlghtness  In  opposing  any 
such  "compromise."  The  administra- 
tion proposal  is  a  formula  for  failure 
and  a  formula  for  war  in  Central 
America.  Six  months'  delay  and  an- 
other "promise  them  anything"  won't 
change  that. 

Last  year  yix.  Reagan  sent  us  a 
letter  saying  that  he  was  all  for  nego- 
tiation, he  was  all  for  Contadora,  and 
he  was  all  for  cleaning  up  human 
rights  violations  by  the  Contras.  Many 
Members  of  this  House,  for  whom  I 
have  the  deepest  respect,  accepted 
these  promises  and  representations  in 
good  faith.  What  happened?  The  ad- 
ministration isn't  negotiating.  It  is  ig- 
noring Contadora.  And  the  Contras 
haven't  cleaned  up  their  act— they  still 
look  to  Somoza's  old  officers  for  lead- 
ership. 

Let's  not  repeat  this  history. 

Military  aid  is  military  aid,  now  or  6 
months  from  now.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  a  choice.  Let's  stop  the  Contra 
war  now. 


□  1515 


LETS  WORK  TOGETHER  TO 
MAKE  ORAMM-RUDMAN  WORK 

(Mr.  DxLAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  weeks  we  have  seen  more  and 
more  examples  of  agencies  that  are 
trying  to  discredit  Oramm-Rudman  by 
cutting  the  most  visible  and  popular 
services  Instead  of  finding  the  fat  and 
waste  in  their  programs.  The  goal,  I 
believe,  is  to  turn  public  sentiment 
against  Gramm-Rudman.  Oramm- 
Rudman  is  not  the  culprit  in  these  lay- 
offs and  certalled  service.  Government 
waste  is.  Recently,  I  found  an  example 
of  how  Oramm-Rudman  should  be 
working.  Last  week,  one  of  my  district 
staffers  came  to  Washington  for  re- 
search access  training  at  the  Library 
of  Congress.  She  found  that  classes 
ended  much  earlier  than  expected. 
When  she  asked  why  this  was,  the  re- 


sponse was  "Oramm-Rudman."  I  was 
disturbed  by  this  reply  and  so  I  con- 
tacted Congressional  Research  Service 
regarding  changes  in  their  program. 
CRS  explained  that  they  had  cut  out 
the  unnecessary  parts  of  their  training 
program.  They  nuule  changes,  and  I 
quote,  "To  lower  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram without  diminishing  its  quality." 
My  only  regret  is  that  it  took 
Gramm-Rudman  to  eliminate  previ- 
ously wasteful  practices.  By  taking  a 
hard  look  at  their  program,  CRS 
found  a  way  to  provide  the  same  high 
quality  training  programs  we  have 
come  to  expect.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  elect- 
ed representatives,  it  is  our  duty  to 
make  sure  that  all  of  the  bureaucracy 
takes  this  same  approach.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  are  quick  to 
stand  behind  the  cries  of  agencies 
which  in  the  past  have  been  largely 
unaccountable  for  waste  and  abuse. 
Let's  work  together  to  make  Gramm- 
Rudman  work. 


PRESIDENT'S  EDUCA-nON 
BUDGET.  1987 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  ISi.  Speaker,  there's 
a  good  program  in  existence  today 
which  helps  needy  students  go  to  col- 
lege. The  Pell  Grant  Program  has 
widespread  support  among  the  people 
involved  in  higher  education. 

I  believe  that  we  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  given  the  responsibility  to 
help  financially  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. These  young  people  are  crying 
out  for  an  opportunity;  Pell  grants 
give  them  a  chance  to  obtain  the  col- 
lege education  they  deserve. 

The  administration,  for  reasons  hard 
for  me  to  understand  has  asked  that 
we  take  away  this  opportunity  for 
816,000  students  by  cutting  the  fund- 
ing for  Pell  grants  by  over  $800  mil- 
lion. Where  will  these  students  turn 
for  the  help  they  need  to  go  to  college; 
816,000  students  are  asking  for  your 
help. 


NICARAGUA 


(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  from  many  different  quarters 
about  the  situation  in  Nicaragua.  Here 
is  a  quarter,  perhaps,  that  is  worth  lis- 
tening to.  These  are  the  results  of  a 
poll  taken  on  March  2  and  3  by  the 
newspaper  Le  Nacion  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica: 

Nicaragua  is  an  agent  of  Cuba  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  how  many  people  believe 
that  is  true?  Ninety-three  percent  of 
the   population   of  Costa  Rica,   the 


oldest  democracy  in  Central  America 
and  South  America,  believe  that  Nica- 
ragua is  an  agent  of  Cuba  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

In  Honduras  the  percentage  of 
people  In  a  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernment that  believe  that  Nicaragua  Is 
an  agent  of  Cuba  and  the  U.8.S.R.  Is 
93  percent  as  well. 

In  Guatemala,  a  country  removed, 
the  opinion  of  the  people  In  that 
nation,  with  a  newly  elected  democrat- 
ic government,  80  percent  of  the 
people  believe  Nicaragua  is  an  agent  of 
Cuba  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  San  Salvador,  74  percent  of  the 
people  believe  that. 

What  about  the  aid  to  Contras  in 
Nicaragua? 

In  Costa  Rica,  69  percent  of  the 
people  approve,  24  percent  disapprove. 
In  Honduras,  55  percent  approve.  25 
percent  disapprove;  in  Guatemala,  54 
percent  approve,  22  percent  disap- 
prove; and  in  San  Salvador,  48  percent 
approve  and  19  percent  disapprove. 

Nicaragua,  most  widely  seen  as  a 
military  threat.  In  Costa  Rica.  92  per- 
cent view  Nicaragua  as  a  military 
threat.  In  Honduras,  90  percent. 

These  people  are  telling  the  Ameri- 
can people  something.  They  are  telling 
the  U.S.  Congress  something.  Let  us 
listen. 


MEMBERS  URGED  TO  SUPPORT 
H.R.  1840,  THE  SATELLITE 
VIEWING  RIGHTS  ACT 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  telecommunications  subcommittee 
held  an  extensive  hearing  on  the 
scrambling  of  satellite  television  pro- 
gramming to  determine  whether  the 
marketplace  is  working  or  whether  we 
need  legislation  like  the  satellite  view- 
ing rights  bill  I  have  introduced. 

We  learned  through  the  hearing 
that  the  market  is  not  working,  that 
the  market  is  not  competitive.  In  fact, 
we  learned  at  those  hearings  that  the 
first  programmer  to  scramble,  HBO, 
has  developed  an  elaborate  kickback 
scheme— which  they  call  a  credit— to 
create  a  monopoly  for  sales  of  its  pro- 
gramming. 

I  learned  just  this  morning  that 
Showtime  and  the  Movie  Channel 
have  developed  a  marketing  develop- 
ment allowance  that  is  almost  identi- 
cal to  the  HBO  kickback  plan. 

The  bottom  line— both  these 
schemes  force  satellite  dish  consumers 
in  a  cable  franchise  area  to  pay  the 
cable  company  for  satellite  TV  pro- 
grams, either  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily. 

In  1984  Congress  deregulated  the 
cable  Industry  because  we  were  told  It 
would  operate  In  a  competitive  mar- 
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ketplace.  But  what  we  see  today  Is  a 
very  different  picture.  It  is  the  picture 
of  a  small,  but  promising  competitor 
being  dominated  by  huge  communica- 
tions conglomerates. 

If  you  want  competitive  markets.  I 
urge  you  to  support  HJi.  1840,  the 
Satellite  Viewing  Rights  Act. 


CONRAIL  SALE 


(Iff.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  very  near  future  Congress  will  be 
deciding  the  fate  of  Conrall.  The 
stakes  for  Ohio  and  other  States  serv- 
iced by  Conrall  are  high  should  the  de- 
cision be  made  to  sell  to  Norfolk 
Southern.  According  to  some  reports, 
Ohio  will  suffer  44  percent  of  all  the 
lost  jobs  associated  with  that  sale. 
Think  about  it.  Ohio  will  lose  44  per- 
cent of  all  those  Jobs. 

Ohio  is  already  No.  1  of  the  large  in- 
dustrial populated  States  for  unem- 
ployment. In  my  district,  mainly  the 
northeastern  Ohlo-Youngstown  area, 
is  No.  1  for  unemployment  in  the 
State.  In  addition  to  that.  Ohio  is  No. 
2  for  the  loss  of  population  of  all  the 
48  contiguous  States,  second  only  to 
Michigan.  Michigan  lost  5  percent  of 
Its  total  population  between  1980  and 
1984.  We  have  lost  3  percent;  329,000 
people  have  left  Ohio,  folks. 

Now,  on  top  of  other  economic  trage- 
dies, the  sale  of  Conrall  potentially  to 
Norfolk  Southern  will  cost  us  800  Jobs. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
look  at  this  unemployment  dilemma  in 
northeastern  Ohio  and  take  a  look  at 
the  sale  to  Norfolk  Southern  and  give 
us  some  relief.  My  Ood  Almighty,  we 
deserve  it. 


SATELLITE  DISHES 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
home  satellite  earth  station  brought 
the  rural  population  of  this  country 
fuUy  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
culture. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  major 
satellite  program  distributors  have  re- 
cently cut-off  dish  owners  by  scram- 
bling their  signals. 

A  great  many  of  my  constituents 
must  buy  expensive  descrambling 
equipment  and  pay  inflated  monthly 
service  fees  or  lose  thousands  of  dol- 
lars Invested  In  their  satellite  dishes. 

Any  legislative  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem must  ensure  that  descrambling  de- 
vices will  be  widely  available  at  reason- 
able prices  on  the  open  market. 

Furthermore,  a  fair  system  of  com- 
pensation for  satellite  programmers 
must  be  arranged. 


Both  dish  owners  and  satellite  pro- 
grammers will  profit  as  program  avail- 
ability increases. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
pending  legislation  for  an  orderly 
transition  period  during  which  all  af- 
fected parties  are  treated  fairly. 


FEDERAL  FIREARMS  LAW 
REFORM  ACT  of  1988 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  Judiciary  Committee,  unani- 
mously—let me  repeat,  35  to  0— report- 
ed out  H.R.  4332,  the  Federal  Firearms 
Law  Reform  Act.  As  that  imanimous 
vote  indicates,  it  is  a  thoughtful,  well- 
balanced  bill  that  has  been  carefully 
drafted  to  provide  real  relief  to  the 
Nation's  sportsmen  and  hunters  with- 
out doing  damage  to  the  Nation's  law 
enforcement  efforts  as  other  legisla- 
tive proposals  would  do. 

Not  only  does  this  bill  meet  the 
needs  of  hunters  and  sportsmen,  for 
example,  to  transport  their  rifles  and 
shotguns  for  legal  sporting  activities, 
but  the  bill  actually  strengthens  law 
enforcement  in  a  dozen  significant 
ways. 

This  bill  will  help  protect  the  public 
from  violent  crime  by  providing  notifi- 
cation to  law  enforcement  about  crimi- 
nals buying  guns.  Current  law  requires 
purchasers  of  firearms  to  fill  out  a 
form  indicating  that  they  are  not  a 
criminal  or  mental  incompetent.  But 
we  know  that  a  great  percentage  of 
criminals  lie  on  these  forms— and  cur- 
rently those  forms  never  get  to  law  en- 
forcement. This  makes  no  sense.  This 
bill  will  enable  law  enforcement  to 
find  armed  criminals  who  have  lied 
when  they  buy  handgims. 

The  bill  bans  the  sales  of  silencers, 
and  kits  to  make  silencers. 

The  biU  bans  the  parts  used  to  con- 
vert weapons  to  machine  guns. 

This  bill  provides  a  5-year  mandato- 
ry prison  term  for  carrying  a  firearm 
during  drug  trafficking. 

This  bill  provides  a  10-year  mandato- 
ry prison  term  for  carrying  a  machine 
gun  during  a  felony. 

Attorney  General  Meese  said  today 
in  testimony  before  our  committee 
that  he  has  no  problem  with  its  provi- 
sions, that  he  is  comfortable  with  it, 
unlike  S.  49  which  he  said  should  be 
amended  in  a  number  of  provisions. 

This  reasonable  and  balanced  fire- 
arms reform  bill  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  coalition  of  every  major  law  en- 
forcement organization  in  the  Nation. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  Please  take  the 
time  to  examine  it  carefully.  It  merits 
your  support. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

MACHINE   T(X)L   INDUSTRY    IS 

ON  THE  LINE  THIS  WEEK 

(Mrs.    BENTLEY    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Iifr.  Speaker,  next 
Monday,  March  17,  the  President  will 
consider  the  evidence  of  import  pene- 
tration of  our  machine  tool  Industry 
filed  in  a  232  petition  by  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders  Association 
almost  3  years  ago. 

The  finding  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment that  the  machine  tool  indus- 
try of  this  country  needed  relief  has 
been  languishing  at  the  White  House 
for  over  2  years.  We  hear  that  one 
member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  has  been  blocldng  that  deci- 
sion for  that  long.  One  member,  ap- 
pointed—picked by  no  voting  constitu- 
ency—has a  power  greater  than  the 
Congress  who  drafted  the  law,  who 
represents  the  American  people. 

In  1  year  of  that  2-year  period,  April 
1,  1984.  to  March  31.  1985,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  obligated 
$26,693,000  to  purchase  machine  tools 
abroad.  While  all  this  is  going  on, 
thousands  of  persons  in  the  manufac- 
turing end  of  machine  tools  in  our 
country  have  Joined  the  unemploy- 
ment ranks.  This  industry  may  be 
even  more  important  in  an  emergency 
than  a  strong  Navy. 

I  hope  that  our  American  machine 
tool  producers  can  get  some  relief 
from  many  sources  in  the  next  week. 
We  will  not  be  a  world  leader  nor  will 
we  be  safe  unless  they  are  saved. 


D  1530 

PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  4151.  OMNIBUS  DIPLO- 
MATIC SECURITY  AND  ANTI- 
TERRORISM ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
4151.  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Securi- 
ty and  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1986. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  of 
the  gentleman  if  he  can  tell  us  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  involved  In 
the  bill  that  he  is  requesting  to  file  a 
report  on? 

Mr.  FASCELL  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  have  not  seen  the  final  tabula- 
tion by  CBO,  but  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  it  encompaas  everything  the 
President  requested.  That  total  pack- 
age runs  for  the  full  course  of  the  5- 
year  time  period  it  would  take  to  im- 
plement It,  about  $4.4  billion. 


Mr.  WALKER.  A  Uttie  over  14  bil- 
lion. 

Are  we  going  to  have  to  have  any 
kind  of  a  Gramm-Rudman  waiver  to 
bring  that  bUl  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  that  it  will  come 
out  purely  as  an  authorization  bill;  it 
wlU  not  Involve  any  kind  of  entitle- 
ments or  ao  on  that  would  Involve  a 
Oramm-Rudman  waiver?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

ICr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.       

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARMS  SALE  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVm  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  administration's  proposal  to 
sell  $345  million  worth  of  antiaircraft 
and  antiship  missiles  to  the  Saudis  is 
wrong  and  it  doesn't  make  sense. 

It's  wrong  because  the  Saudi's  still 
haven't  Uved  up  to  the  bargain  that 
the  administration  proposed  during 
debate  over  the  1981  arms  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  bargain  then  was 
that  the  Saudi's  in  return  for  ad- 
vanced weaponry  would  work  to  di- 
rectly foster  the  peace  process  in  the 
Middle  East. 

But  the  Saudi's  have  yet  to  do  any 
such  thing. 

Now  the  administration  suggests 
that  we  must  sell  the  Saudi's  advanced 
antiaircraft  and  antiship  missiles  in 
order  to  deter  an  Iranian  threat.  Yet 
the  arms  are  not  scheduled  for  first 
delivery  until  1989.  How  does  that  con- 
nect to  the  Iranian's  current  war  of- 
fensive? It  doesn't  make  sense. 

To  offer  the  Saudi's  a  long  term  sale 
of  advanced  weaponry  while  the 
Saudi's  refuse  to  move  forward  on  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  the  Middle  East 
and  while  they  refuse  to  even  use  their 
influence  to  work  toward  the  cessation 
of  terrorist  activities  in  the  Middle 
East  is  to  offer  all  the  wrong  signals  to 
the  Saudi's. 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OP  A  MUR- 
DERER AS  AMBASSADOR  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  appointment  of  a 
murderer  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  should  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  Sandlnista  regime. 
Nora  Astorga,  who  was  Just  appointed 


as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
by  the  Communist  Sandlnista  Govern- 
ment, is  a  Sandlnista  hero  because  she 
lured  a  general  to  her  bedroom  and 
silt  his  throat.  This  is  what  we  call 
murder,  and  the  Sandinistas  call  "rev- 
olutionary Justice." 

Now  we  are  going  to  have  this 
woman  at  the  United  Nations  berating 
the  United  States  day-ln  and  day-out 
for  crimes  against  himianity,  while  the 
Communist  Sandlnista  regime  contin- 
ues to  dispense  "revolutionary  Justice" 
against  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  The 
Sandinistas  have  burned  and  tortured 
priests,  massacred  the  Miskito  Indians, 
have  thousands  of  political  prisoners— 
and  she'll  be  lecturing  us  on  human 
rights! 

Nora  Astorga  will  be  feeding  the 
American  people  a  steady  diet  of  mis- 
information like  the  phony  human 
rights  reports  coming  out  of  the  San- 
dinistas law  firm,  Reichler  and  Apple- 
baum.  It's  time  this  Congress  stopped 
listening  to  Sandlnista  propagandists 
and  did  what's  right.  Or  else  Nora  As- 
torga's  "revolutionary  Justice"  will 
plague  the  rest  of  Central  America. 


SPAIN  VOTES  TO  STAY  A 
MEBfBER  OF  NATO 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  phone  call  from  some 
leading  authorities  in  Spain,  and  it 
seems  that  the  Spanish  people  have 
decided,  or  it  looks  that  way.  and  I 
want  to  make  that  very  clear,  it  is  not 
official  yet,  but  it  appears  that  Spain 
will  remain  as  a  member  of  NATO. 

I  think  that  this  is  significant;  I 
think  it  is  important,  and  I  would  like 
to  personally  take  this  floor  and  be 
amongst  the  first  to  congratulate 
Felipe  Gonzalez,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
SpaUi. 

I  would  also  like  to  go  on  to  say  that 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  is  very 
important  to  the  free  world.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  NATO  is  not  Just  an 
organization  of  military  and  political 
bodies.  It  is  also  a  committee  in  which 
we  deal  with  human  rights,  we  deal 
with  successor  generations,  we  deal 
with  education,  and  we  deal  with 
Radio  Free  Europe. 

So  I  am  delighted  that  Spain  and 
the  Spanish  people  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  as  it  appears  to  be  at  this 
moment  to  remain  as  part  of  the  free 
world  and  free  Europe,  and  has  decid- 
ed to  stay  with  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  HOUSE  RES- 
OLUTION 39&-RESOLUTION  OF 
INQUIRY 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  voted  last  year  to  provide  the  $27 
million  in  aid  to  the  Contras.  we  re- 
quired that  the  President  establish 
procedures  to  guarantee  that  our  aid 
would  in  fact  be  used  for  humanitari- 
an purposes. 

Now.  the  GAO  tells  us  that  not  only 
have  those  procedures  not  been  estab- 
lished, but  that  they  cannot  be  sure 
where  $7.1  million  of  this  appropria- 
tion has  gone,  and  that  we  cannot 
even  be  sure  that  the  Contras  in  fact 
are  getting  the  goods  supposedly  pur- 
chased with  this  money. 

The  issue  here  is  not  one  of  whether 
you  are  for  or  against  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. The  Issue  is  not  whether  you  are 
for  one  tjrpe  of  aid  versus  the  other. 
The  issue  is  simply  accoimtability.  The 
issue  is  whether  the  law  in  fact  is 
being  carried  out. 

For  that  reason.  I  have  introduced 
House  Resolution  396,  which  is  a  reso- 
lution of  inquiry  that  would  require 
the  President  to  provide  the  Congress 
all  of  the  available  Information  as  to 
where  this  money  has  gone. 

Surely  in  the  very  least  the  public  Is 
entitled  to  these  answers  as  we  consid- 
er the  President's  $100  million  request. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  of  inquiry  and  to  demand 
that  the  Congress  and  the  public  get 
these  answers. 


MISREPRESENTATION  OF  IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  296. 
PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  RESOLU- 

•noN 

(Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pwvwytvania.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
feel  compelled  to  come  to  the  well  of  the 
House  to  set  the  record  straight  in  response 
to  a  statement  made  on  this  floor  yesterday 
by  one  of  my  colleagues  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia delegation.  Mr.  Walker.  I  only  wish  Mr. 
Walker  had  had  the  foresight  to  speak  with 
me  before  he  took  the  fkxx  and  mtsrepreeent- 
ed  both  the  intent  and  fscts  of  my  introduction 
of  House  (Concurrent  Resolution  296. 

House  Ck>ncun'ent  Resolution  296  is  the 
President's  Budget  resolution:  strictly  reflect- 
ing the  budget  ss  submitted  by  the  President 
on  February  5.  1986.  I  understand  Mr. 
Walker  claimed  that  tt^is  concurrent  resolu- 
tion "has  s  deficit  figure  init  of  $159  billion  in 
violation  of  Gramm-Rudman"  and  "the  PresJ- 
dent's  budget  came  up  with  s  deficit  of  $144 
billion".  House  Concunwit  Resolution  296  re- 
flected the  President's  budget  ss  submitted. 
Whst  Mr.  Walker  overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
QramnvRudman  requires  thst  the  budget  ree- 
olution  contain  two  deficit  levels.  One.  known 
as  the  GramnvRudmsn  deficit,  must  take  into 
account  Social  Security  tmst  fund  sctivitiea. 
The  other  deficit  level  must  be  calculated 
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wMtMxit  Sodai  Security  receipts  and  (jiaburae- 
mants.  TTw  President  foHowed  that  same  dn 
ractive  in  his  txjdget  (as  summarized  on  page 

6-e-7). 

Let  me  ciear  up  anott>er  misrepresentation. 
I  do  taik  about  tfte  budget  with  Members  of 
the  other  party,  Including  the  Republican  lead- 
ership. It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  all  be  abie  to 
work  together  In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead 
once  the  minority  has  a  better  idea  of  its 
ptans  for  the  budget  arxj  or>ce  I  have  had  the 
opporturvty  to  complete  my  talks  with  Ihe 
Democratic  membership. 

It  is  my  intontjon  that  together,  in  a  biparti- 
san manner,  we  will  be  able  to  present  to  ttie 
House  for  consideration  a  budget  which  fulfills 
our  obiigatkxi  in  meeting  ttw  needs  of  Arricr- 
ica. 

I  realize  tfiat  in  the  heat  of  our  poiitx;alty 
charged  atmosphere,  a  slip  of  the  lip  is  some- 
tin>es  unavoidabie.  But  we  aJI  must  be  ever 
more  diligent  to  avoid  misfepresentatkxis  as 
we  answer  the  call  of  our  most  difficult  task 
ahead:  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Calendar  Wednesday.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  committees. 

The  Clerk  called  the  committees. 
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TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OP 
CERTAIN  HOUSING  AND  COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res,  563)  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary extension  of  certain  programs 
relating  to  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Btr.  McKINNEY.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
explain  to  the  House  in  general  what 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  one  of  the  long-time 
members  of  the  full  committee  and 
one  of  the  moat  constructive  and  cre- 
ative members  that  we  have  on  the 
committee,  to  simply  say  that  it  is  the 
same  extender  that  we  have  now  for 
the  fourth  time  asked  the  House,  and 
accordingly  with  the  Senate,  to  extend 
the  basic  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
programs  that  will  expire  after  the  90- 
day  more-or-less  extension  that  we  ob- 
tained last  December. 


This  extension  would  be  for  and 
until  April  30.  It  would  Include  an  ex- 
tension also  of  the  other  basic  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Farmers  Home 
Rural  Housing  authorization  and  the 
related  programs,  all  of  which  we  in- 
cluded in  the  three  prior  extensions 
and  fundamentally  what  this  means  is 
that  we  will  in  a  timely  fashion  pre- 
serve some  stability  in  the  basic  hous- 
ing finance  mortgage  markets  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  his  explanation,  and  I  yield  to 
the  ranking  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
WylieL 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  for 
yielding. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  563  legislation  to  extend 
certain  insuring  authorities  relating  to 
programs  that  fall  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Banking  Committee.  These 
authorities  are  due  to  expire  next 
Monday  and  the  resolution  would 
extend  them  until  April  30. 

As  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  the  pri- 
mary authority  that  is  extended  is  the 
insuring  authority  for  FHA  programs 
at  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  In  addition,  the 
resolution  would  also  extend  certain 
housing  programs  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  the  Flood  and  Crime  Insur- 
ance Programs  of  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  limiting  this 
extension  to  April  30  because  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  enact  the  annual 
housing  authorization  bill  during  the 
interim.  I  know  the  Members  have 
heard  that  statement  before  but  I  be- 
lieve I  can  sense  a  new  spirit  of  negoti- 
ation and  compromise  on  the  part  of 
all  psulies. 

I  support  extending  the  authority 
for  all  the  programs  mentioned  even 
though  I  do  not  support  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Crime  Insurance  Pro- 
gram. That  issue,  however,  can  best  be 
dealt  with  in  connection  with  the  reg- 
ular housing  authorization  legislation. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  be  assuring 
that  these  important  insuring  authori- 
ties will  continue  without  a  break  in 
service.  This  is  especially  Important  at 
this  time  of  the  year  for  the  FHA  In- 
surance Program.  Housing  activity  is 
especially  strong.  With  interest  rates 
down  many  first-time  home  buyers  we 
getting  ready  to  purchase  their  first 
home.  This  segment  of  our  society  is  a 
big  user  of  the  FHA  program.  It  must 
be  available  when  they  need  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  563. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
would  like  to  say  that  the  less  dainage 


we  do  to  the  secondary  market,  the 
more  the  red  machine  can  produce 
thread  and  I  think  by  having  this 
action  in  time  we  are  moving  ahead  in 
getting  it  done. 

Furthermore,  as  an  Irishman  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  would  like 
to  remind  everybody  that  Monday  Is 
St.  Patrick's  Day  and  that  is  a  very  sad 
day  to  have  anything  expire,  except 
those  individuals  enjoying  green  beer 
and  good  spirits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  feeling  that  we 
want  to  hear  from  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  we  have 
no  problems  with  Gramm-Rudman,  no 
budgetary  problems  at  all  by  taking 
this  action  in  this  way.  We  are  not 
using  unanimous  consent,  for  Instance, 
to  get  around  any  kind  of  waiver  provi- 
sions; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  This  particular 
movement  today  should  give  the  gen- 
tleman a  sense  of  deja  vu.  I  think  it  is, 
because  we  have  done  it  and  this  will 
be  the  fourth  time.  It  is  a  simple  ex- 
tension, no  complications,  no  prob- 
lems, no  hidden  nuances,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  full  ranking  meml>er  will  then 
go  back  into  their  little  hot  box  and 
wax  poetic  on  a  housing  bill  which 
hopefully  by  the  end  of  April  will 
arrive  here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  563 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives oj  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  EXTENSION  OP  rEDERAL  HOUSING  AO- 
mNISTRATION  MORTGAGE  IN8UB- 
ANCE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  TriLE  I  iMSURAMcs.— Section  2(a)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Idarch  17,  1986"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "April  30, 
1986". 

(b)  OKifBtAL  IHSTTRAMCX.— Section  217  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "March  17,  1986"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "April  30. 1986". 

(C)    Low   AlfD    MODKXATE    IRCOMS   HOOSIXa 

INSURAMCK.— Section  221(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"March  17,  1986"  In  the  fifth  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "April  30, 1986". 
(d)  SiCTioH  235  HoMiowifmsHiP.— 

(1)  ASSISTAMd  PATMKMTS  ATTTHORITT.— Sec- 
tion 236<hKl)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "March  17.  1986" 
In  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  30. 1986". 


(3)  ImuRAirci  ATTTHORITT.— Section  235(m) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "March  17,  1986"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "April  SO.  1986". 

(S)  Hotrsnio  stdcttlos  autroritt.— Sec- 
Uon  3S6<qKl)  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "March  17,  1986" 
In  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  30, 1986". 

(e)  CO-lMSVRARCR.— 

(1)  Orhiral  AUTHORrrT.— Section  344(d)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "March  17,  1986"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "April  30, 1986". 

(3)    RSHTAL    RZHABIUTATIOIf    AHD    DXVRLOP- 

Mxnr  raojccTS.— Section  244(h)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "March  17,  1986"  In  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "April  30. 
1986". 

(f)  Oraduatkd  PATitKirr  ahd  Ihdxzxd 
MoRTOAOX  iHSURAifCK.— Section  245(a)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "March  17.  1986"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "April  30, 
1986". 

(g)  RnMSURAMcx  CoMTRACTS.— Section 
349(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "March  17.  1986" 
in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  30. 1986". 

(h)     LniTTATIOIl     OH     iRStTRANCI     COIOCIT- 

MKirrs.— Section  531  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"LDOTATIOH  ON  COMMTrMKNTS  TO  nfSURX 
U>AHS  Ain>  MORTGAGIS 

"Sac.  531.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  enter  into  commitments  to  Insure  loans 
and  mortgages  under  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1986  only  to  such  extent 
or  in  such  amounts  as  are  or  have  t>een  pro- 
vided In  appropriation  Acts  for  such  fiscal 
year.". 

(1)  Armkd  Sntvicn  Housnto  Irsttramcb.— 

(1)  CiVIUAlf  EMFLOTXZS  OP  AIUfKD  PORCn.— 

Section  809(f)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
is  amended  by  strildng  out  "March  17, 1986" 
in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  30. 1986". 

(3)  Drpbhsx  Housnfo  por  mPAcriD  arras.— 
Section  810<k)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "March  17, 1986" 
in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  30. 1986". 

(J)  Land  Dbvklopmsht  Imsurahcb.— Sec- 
tion 1003(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "March  17,  1986" 
in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  30, 1986". 

(k)  Group  Practics  FACiuTias  Iksur- 
Aiicx.— Section  1101(a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "March 
17,  1986"  in  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "April  30, 1986". 
SEC  r  EXTENSION  OP  REHABIUTATION  LOAN  AD- 
THOBmr. 

Section  313(h)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "March  17. 1986" 
in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "April  30, 1986". 

SEC  X.  EXTENSION  OF  RURAL  HOUSING  AUTHORI- 
TIES. 

(a)  RairrAL  Housrao  Loam  Authoritt.— 
SecUon  515(bX4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "March  17, 1986" 
in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "April  SO,  1986". 

(b)  RoRAL  Area  Classipicatioii.— Section 
530  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "March  17,  1986"  in  the  Uat 
sentenoe  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "April 
SO,  1986". 

(c)  Mutoal  An  Srlp-Help  Housno  Oramt 
am  Loaa  AuTBORnr.— Section  53S(f )  of  the 


Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "March  17,  1986"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "April  SO,  1986". 

SEC  4.  EXTENSION  OF  FLOOD  AND  CRIME  INBint- 
ANCK  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  FLOOD  iKSURAHCr.— 

(1)  Orrrral  autroritt.— Section  1S19  of 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Bdarch  17,  1986" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "April  30, 
1986". 

(3)  Emkrorrct  ntPLzxiRTATioR.— Section 
1336(a)  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "March 
17. 1986"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "April 
30, 1986". 

(3)  Estabuskmxrt  op  plood-risk  zones.— 
Section  1360(aK3)  of  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "March  17,  1986"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "April  30,  1986". 

(b)  CRim  IRSORARCB.— Section  1301(bKl) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "March  17.  1986"  In  the  matter 
preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "April  30,  1986". 

SBC  t.  MISCELLANEOUS  EXTENSIONa 

(a)  CoMMURrrr  Divrlopiort  Block 
Orart  Classipicatiors.- 

(1)  MxraoPOLriAR  cmr.— Section  102(a)(4) 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"March  17,  1986"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "April  30. 
1986". 

(2)  Urbar  courtt.— Section  102(aK6)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"March  17,  1986"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "April  30. 
1986". 

(b)  Sbctior  202  Irtirist  Rate  LnoTA- 
noR.— Section  223(aK2)  of  the  Housing  and 
Drt>an-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "March  17,  1986"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "April  30, 1086". 

(c)  Home  Mortoage  Disclosttre  Act  op 
1975.— Section  312  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  of  1975  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "March  17,  1986"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "April  30,  1986". 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engroflsed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THREE  NEW  RESCISSION  PRO- 
POSALS, SIX  NEW  DEFERRALS 
OP  BUDGET  AUTHORITY.  AND 
FIVE  REVISED  DEFERRALS  OF 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY— MES- 

SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  99-180) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Hoiue  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday,  March 
12. 1986.) 


EMPLOYEE  POLYGRAPH 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  337  and  rule 
XXTII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  1524. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1524)  to  prevent  the  denial  of 
employment  opportimlties  by  prohib- 
iting the  use  of  lie  detectors  by  em- 
ployers involved  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce,  with  Mr.  Oonzalb  [n 
the  chair. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Martinez]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  [Mr.  jRrFORoa] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Martinez]. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1524.  the  Employee  Polygraph 
Protection  Act,  which  passed  out  of 
my  subcommittee  and  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

The  use  of  polygraphs  has  multi- 
plied in  the  private  workplace,  and  80 
percent  of  Its  use  has  been  for  the 
screening  of  Job  applicants.  Yet,  In  tes- 
timony before  my  subcommittee  by 
victims  of  the  polygraph,  by  reformed 
former  polygraphers,  by  researchers, 
and  by  civil  liberties  and  labor  groups, 
we  have  seen  how  the  polygraph  ma- 
chine is  an  unreliable  tool  for  detect- 
ing truth  and  dishonesty. 

The  polygraph  machine  is  basically 
a  machine  which  measures  body  tem- 
perature, blood  pressure,  and  M(X)d 
pulse  levels  to  detect  stress  during 
questioning  by  polygraphers.  We  all 
know  that  stress  can  result  from  any 
number  of  stimuli.  Including  being  In- 
vestigated or  accused  falsely  of  wrong- 
doing. 

In  addition,  the  polygrapher  plays 
Judge,  Jury,  and  God  in  determining  a 
worker's  fate  for  all  future  Jobs.  No 
one  reviews  or  second  guesses  a  poly- 
grapher's  findings,  and  polygraphers 
often  boast  of  never  having  failed  to 
get  their  man  or  woman.  Merely  regu- 
lating polygraphers  by  licensing  or  re- 
quiring bachelor  of  arts  degrees  only 
elevates  a  voodoo  craft  into  a  science. 

This  bill  wiU  prohibit  the  use  of  po- 
lygraphers in  the  work  force,  with  ex- 
ceptions given  to  the  Oovenmient 
sector  and  In  case  of  national  aectuity 
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and  the  dnig  Industry  for  people  who 
have  access  to  dangerous  drugs.  Gov- 
ernment bodies  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  use  the  polygraph  machines 
for  police  Investigations. 

This  bill  Is  important,  because  It  pro- 
tects worker's  rights  to  privacy,  to  due 
process,  and  to  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence until  some  degree  of  evidence 
proves  them  guilty  of  alleged  wrong 
acts.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
all  courts  of  law  prohibit  the  use  of 
polygraphs  in  court  as  evidence  unless 
stipulated  by  the  parties.  In  addition, 
the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion opposes  the  use  of  polygraphs  as 
a  scientifically  reliable  lie  detector  in- 
strument. 

Employers  would  be  better  off  if 
sound  auditing  and  personnel  screen- 
ing practices  would  be  employed  which 
would  truly  determine  the  fitness  of 
an  individual  for  employment  or  con- 
tinued employment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Ktr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Itx.  Chairman,  polygraphs  have 
become  a  big  business.  An  estimated  2 
million  polygraph  examinations  are 
administered  each  year.  Millions  of 
employees  have  been,  and  continue  to 
be.  Judged  on  the  basis  of  these  exami- 
nations. Thousands  of  employers  use 
them  for  one  purpose  or  another.  Yet 
neither  they  nor  we  know  for  certain 
how  accurate  these  tests  really  are. 
That  uncertainty  alone  was  enough  to 
convince  me  not  to  cosponsor  the  bill 
before  us.  I  did  so  becatise  I  wanted  to 
take  a  good,  hard  look  at  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  issues  it  addresses. 

The  validity  of  polygraphs  was  the 
subject  of  a  1983  study  by  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  which 
found  estimates  of  accuracy  ranging 
from  64  to  98  percent.  Overall,  OTA 
found  that  when  used  in  criminal  in- 
vestigations, polygraphs  work  better 
than  chance,  but  have  error  rates  that 
could  be  considered  significant. 

Unfortunately,  most  studies  ascrib- 
ing high  rates  of  accuracy  to  poly- 
graphs have  been  conducted  by  poly- 
graphers  themselves.  Asking  them  to 
gauge  their  own  validity  is  a  little  like 
asking  me  to  analyze  the  correctness 
of  my  voting  record.  In  both  cases,  the 
answer  is  near  perfect.  Studies  by 
people  who  do  not  make  their  living 
from  polygraphs  have  found  a  sub- 
stantially lower  rate  of  accuracy. 

Some  businesses,  of  course,  have  tes- 
tifed  that  polygraphs  are  essential  to 
combating  theft  In  the  workplace. 
They  maintain  that  polygraphs  are 
useful  In  both  preemployment  screen- 
ing and  in  the  investigation  of  a  par- 
ticular incident.  Other  businesses, 
however,  argue  that  polygraphs  are 
not  useful;  that  they  are  not  acciutite 
and  even  counterproductive.  These 
employers  have  found  that  If  you 
don't  put  some  trust  in  your  employ- 


ees, they  may  do  their  best  to  merit 
your  mistrust. 

With  business  divided  and  science 
unsure,  what  should  our  approach  be? 
Mixed  reviews  are  nothing  new  to 
polygraphs,  dating  back  to  at  least  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Although 
Congress  has  confronted  the  issue 
only  in  the  past  two  decades,  the 
courts  have  been  facing  it  for  a  good 
deal  longer. 

In  the  leading  case  on  the  admlssabi- 
llty  of  polygraphs,  Frye  v.  U.S.,  (CA 
DC;  293  F.  1013,  12/3/23),  a  unani- 
mous U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  rejected  the  de- 
fendant's attempt  to  introduce  the  re- 
sults of  a  lie  detector  test.  As  the  court 
noted,  the  theory  underlying  the  lie 
detector  "seems  to  be  that  the  truth  is 
spontaneous,  and  comes  without  con- 
scious effort,  while  the  utterance  of 
falsehood  requires  a  conscious  effort, 
which  Is  reflected  in  blood  pressure." 
In  ruling  against  the  admlssabillty  of 
the  lie  detector,  the  court  wrote  that: 

Just  when  a  scientific  principle  or  discov- 
ery crosses  thie  line  between  the  experimen- 
tal and  demonstrable  stages  is  difficult  to 
define.  Somewhere  In  this  twilight  zone  the 
evidential  force  of  a  principle  must  be  recog- 
nized, and  while  the  courts  wlU  go  a  long 
way  In  admitting  expert  testimony  deduced 
from  a  weU-recognlzed  scientific  principle  or 
discovery,  the  thing  from  which  the  deduc- 
tion is  made  must  be  sufficiently  established 
to  have  gained  general  acceptance  in  the 
particular  field  in  which  it  belongs. 

We  think  the  systolic  blood  pressure  de- 
ception test  has  not  yet  gained  such  stand- 
ing and  scientific  recognition  among  physio- 
logical and  phychologlcal  authorities  as 
would  Justify  the  courts  in  admitting  expert 
testimony  deduced  from  the  discovery,  de- 
velopment and  experiments  thus  far  made. 

That  decision  was  rendered  over  60 
years  ago.  Does  it  still  hold  true?  Have 
polygraphs  crossed  the  line  to  scientif- 
ic acceptance? 

To  be  accurate,  the  Instrument  dis- 
cussed in  the  F^ye  case  apparently 
only  measured  blood  pressure,  where- 
as today's  polygraph  also  measures 
breathing  and  sweating.  Despite  the 
addition  of  these  indicia,  however,  psy- 
chological authorities  have  not  im- 
proved their  opinion  of  the  polygraph. 

In  fact,  a  month  and  a  half  ago,  the 
American  Psychological  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  stating  that  the 
evidence  of  polygraphs'  validity  re- 
mains unsatisfactory,  and  is  particu- 
larly poor  for  employment  screening 
and  in  dealing  with  victims  of  crime. 
The  resolution  also  warned  against  the 
potential  for  great  damage  to  the  In- 
nocent people  who  wUl  be  labeled  as 
liars  by  the  polygraph. 

Some  courts  have  permitted  the  in- 
troduction of  polygraph  results,  tjrpl- 
cally  with  a  written  agreement  by 
both  parties  in  advance  of  the  exami- 
nation. However,  most  courts  continue 
to  adhere  to  the  approach  in  the  Prye 
decision,  rejecting  the  introduction  of 
polygraphs  as  evidence.  Even  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  which  objects  to  this 


legislation,  opposes  the  use  of  poly- 
graph results  in  criminal  trials. 

But  if  the  use  of  polygraphs  Is  gen- 
erally prohibited  by  our  courts,  does  It 
follow  that  employers  should  be 
bound  by  the  same  rules?  Not  neces- 
sarily. A  personnel  office  is  obviously 
not  a  court  of  law. 

However.  I  do  not  think  that  an  em- 
ployee has  to  leave  his  or  her  rights 
outside  the  personnel  office  door, 
either.  Leaving  aside  the  issues  of  ac- 
curacy and  admissibility  for  the 
moment,  what  is  the  personal  impact 
of  the  polygraph  exam? 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  question 
but  that  polygraphs  are  intimidating 
and  humiliating.  And  if  they  do  not 
actually  violate  an  individual's  rights 
to  speech,  privacy,  and  freedom  from 
self-incrimination,  they  sure  come 
close.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Constitution's  first,  fourth,  and 
fifth  amendments  are  not  advanced  by 
the  polygraph— in  fact,  quite  the  oppo- 
site. Yet  2  million  people  every  year 
are  asked  to  take  these  tests. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  been  preaching 
the  virtues  of  cooperation  between 
labor  and  management.  I  know  I  have, 
telling  business  and  unions  alike  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  waste  our  time, 
energy,  and  resources  on  disputes,  and 
that  we  must  work  more  as  a  team, 
where  risks  and  rewards  are  shared. 
Do  polygraphs  have  any  place  in  this 
drive  for  labor-management  coopera- 
tion? The  question  answers  itself.  Of 
course  they  do  not.  A  workplace  run 
on  fear  will  run  fearfully. 

But  let's  bring  the  issue  a  little 
closer  to  home.  Suppose  during  your 
reelection  campaign  this  October,  your 
opponent  asks  you  to  take  a  poly- 
graph. You  know  that  it  might  be  90 
percent  accurate,  or  it  might  be  right 
only  60  percent  of  the  time.  Would 
you  take  it?  Or  wouJd  you  protest  that 
you  had  done  nothing  wrong?  If  you 
would  take  it.  then  by  all  means 
oppose  this  bill.  If  you  wouldn't  risk 
your  career  on  a  10-  to  40-percent 
chance  of  error,  then  don't  ask  2  mil- 
lion other  Americans  to  take  that 
same  risk. 

I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  opposing  the 
Young-E>arden  substitute  and  voting 
for  H.R.  1524. 

D  1655 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  WnxuMsl. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

My  colleagues,  this  is  not  a  bill  to 
ban  the  use  of  lie  detectors  in  Amer- 
ica. The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  limit 
the  epidemic  growth  of  lie  detector, 
polygraph,  testing  in  the  workplace. 
The  American  Polygraph  Association 
estimates  that  last  yesir  more  than  2 
million  lie  detector  testa  were  given. 
By  the  way,  that  number  of  tests  has 
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tripled— tripled— in  Just  the  past  10 
years. 

When  Americans  hear  that  last  year 
we  gave  2  million  lie  detector  tests, 
they  automatically  assume  that  those 
tests  are  being  given  by  the  FBI  or  the 
CIA  or  your  local  police,  but  the  fact 
is  that  98  percent  of  those  2  million 
tests  were  given  by  private  business, 
and  approximately  three-quarters  of 
these  tests  are  given  for  preemploy- 
ment testing,  while  the  other  one- 
fourth  are  used  for  Investigations  of 
possible  wrongdoing  of  workers. 

This  legislation  is  moderate.  It  does 
not  place  a  total  ban  on  the  use  of  lie 
detectors.  It  does  halt  the  epidemic 
growth  In  them.  The  bill  protects 
workers  who  are  wrongfully  denied 
employment  and  whose  careers  are 
devastated  based  on  the  results  of 
these  questionable  tests.  In  fact,  tens 
of  thousands  of  workers  are  wrongful- 
ly denied  employment  every  year,  be- 
cause of  the  demonstrated  and  Inher- 
ent inacctiracies  of  both  these  lie  de- 
tector gadgets  and  the  people  who  op- 
erate them. 

Through  the  years.  States  have 
made  sporadic  efforts  to  control  the 
use  of  this  gadget.  Today,  31  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
passed  legislation  affecting  their  use 
in  the  private  work  force.  However, 
these  separate  laws  have  not  proven 
effective.  In  fact,  they  have,  ironically, 
given  a  false  sense  of  security  that  the 
gadget  works,  and  thus,  once  a  State 
regulates  the  gadget,  the  use  of  the 
gadget  explodes. 

Often  employers  undermine  State 
law  by  pressuring  employees  and  Job- 
seekers  into  "volunteering"  to  take  a 
test  even  when  the  State  law  prohibits 
requiring  or  requesting  an  examina- 
tion. In  States  that  completely  ban 
the  use  of  lie  detectors,  employers  may 
avoid  the  law  by  hiring  in  a  neighbor- 
ing State  which  permits  examltuitlon 
and  then  transferring  the  employee 
Into  the  State  where  such  testing  is 
prohibited.  It  is  clear  now  that  State 
regulation  has  been  perceived  as  a 
"seal  of  approval"  on  the  gadget,  thus 
resulting  in  the  explosive,  epidemic 
rise  to  20  million  lie  detector  tests  on 
American  citizens  each  year. 

Our  criminal  Justice  system  pre- 
sumes that  an  individual  is  innocent 
until  proven  guilty.  The  polygraph 
abuses  that  principle  because  It  re- 
quires one  to  prove  one's  Innocence. 
The  courts  in  this  country  refuse  to 
admit,  In  most  instances,  polygraph  re- 
sults as  evidence  In  trials  because  of 
the  documented  inaccuracies  of  these 
gadgets  and  because  they,  in  effect,  re- 
quire testif 3ring  against  oneself. 

Is  it  not  sadly  ironic,  my  colleagues, 
that  criminals  are  protected  from 
having  to  take  the  lie  detector  exami- 
nation, but  America's  workers  are  not? 

This  bill  Is  moderate.  It  does  not  ban 
polygraphs.  It  fully  respects  the  previ- 
ous dedslons  of  this  Congress  to  allow 


careful,  limited,  and  specific  use  of  lie 
detectors  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
in  matters  pertaining  to  our  national 
security  and  public  health. 

Likewise,  this  bill  provides  cautious 
exemptions  for  those  private  business- 
es that  directly  impact  on  our  national 
security  or  public  health.  We  will  be 
accepting  amendments  to  provide 
other  exemptions  regarding  dangerous 
drugs,  security  guards,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  electric  and  nuclear  power- 
plants  and  public  transportation. 

We  will  accept  those  amendments 
because  they  are  a  matter  of  protect- 
ing the  national  health  and  safety. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  168  Members 
of  the  House  has  Joined  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation.  A  companion 
bUl  to  H.R.  1524  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  Senate,  S.  1815.  by  Chairman 
Orrin  Hatch  and  ranking  member 
Senator  Epwahp  KcinneDT. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McKimncY]. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  quite  some  time  ago  a 
former  colleague  in  this  body  left  to 
become  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  he  handed  me  a  bill,  several 
of  them  in  fact.  One  of  them  was  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  polygraph 
in  private  employment  screening  and 
testing,  and  for  private  employees. 

Since  that  time,  the  bill  has  led  a 
many-checkered  life  In  this  body  and 
is  now  in  front  of  us.  and  I  hope  It 
passes. 

We  are  talking  about  a  basic  point  of 
civil  rights  when  it  comes  to  the  poly- 
graph. What  amazes  me  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  talking  about  it  at  a  time 
when  there  is  more  and  more  doubt 
cast  upon  the  very  efficacy  of  this 
method  of  telling  whether  or  not,  in 
fact,  someone  is  lying. 

We  have  private  employers  through- 
out the  country  using  the  test  in  a  way 
that  It  was  never  meant  to  be  used,  to 
find  out  the  sexual  proclivity,  the  mar- 
ital status,  the  financial  problems  of 
individuals,  for  which  they  have  no 
right  to  ask  questions  or  to  invade  a 
human  being's  privacy. 

In  this  day  and  age,  this  bill  does  not 
Just  simply  become  a  matter  of  the  lie 
detector  and  its  ill  use.  It  really  be- 
comes a  matter  of,  sooner  or  later,  we 
have  to  stop  through  electronic  meth- 
ods violating  the  civil  rights  and  the 
privacy  of  the  American  citizens. 

Almost  every  day  that  one  picks  up 
the  newspaper,  there  is  another  way 
found  to  Invade  that  human  privacy; 
there  is  another  requirement  set  up. 
And  although  I  certainly  am  not  going 
to  argue  the  condition  of  drug  tests  or 
anything  else,  I  am  going  to  state  that 
It  has  been  proven  that  the  lie  detec- 
tor is  not  an  accurate  test. 

We  have  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  of  all  places.  In  1976  testifying 
ven\is   the   reliability   of   polygraph 


tests  and  recommending  not  using 
polygraph  evidence  in  criminal  trials. 
The  President's  Privacy  Protection 
Study  Commission,  established  In  1974 
under  a  Republican  administration, 
concluded  that  the  use  of  polygraphs 
is  an  unreasonable  invasion  of  privacy 
that  should  be  proscribed.  The  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, in  a  1983  study  of  the  scien- 
tific validity  of  polygraph  testing,  con- 
cluded there  is  no  scientific  evidence 
to  establish  the  validity  of  polygraph 
testing  for  screening  a  large  number  of 
people. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  are  doing  today  is  simply  protect- 
ing the  American  people  within  the 
privacy  of  their  lives  from  the  inter- 
ference of  their  employers.  "There  is 
nothing  within  this  bill  that  affecU 
Federal  employees.  I  wish  it  did.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  bUl  that  affects 
State  employees.  I  wish  it  did.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  that  will  exempt 
certain  people  from  its  protection  if.  In 
fact,  they  work  for  the  defense  indus- 
try or  are  contracted  with  by  the  De- 
fense Department. 

The  bill  is  a  basic,  minimum  state- 
ment of  private  and  individual  privacy 
and  civil  rights  and  deserves  to  pass.  It 
was  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it 
may  be  Interesting  for  the  audience  to 
realize  that  on  a  television  show  a  "lie 
detector  test"  being  given  to  someone 
who  had  never  had  one  before,  who 
was  not  asking  for  a  single  thing,  who 
had  nothing  to  hide,  and  the  questions 
were  innocuous,  that  by  tightening 
certain  muscles  of  the  human  body 
they  could  send  the  machine  into  par- 
oxysms of  mlsreadlngs. 

"This  is  the  machine  we  are  talking 
about,  and  to  put  people  in  fear  of  its 
application,  in  fear  of  their  livelihood 
and  job.  in  fear  of  their  future  rela- 
tions with  other  people  because  of  this 
test,  is  to  me  a  total,  complete  and  ab- 
solute violation  of  everything  this 
country  stands  for. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill  as  passed  out  by  the  committee.  It 
is  the  minimum  standard  we  can  get 
through  to  eliminate  once  and  for  all 
the  private,  unspeclflc,  uncontrolled 
use  of  what  I  consider  a  machine  that 
Is  itself,  the  big  Uar. 

D  1605 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ocprakdt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  1524,  a 
measure  which.  In  my  opinion,  is  an 
Important  step  to  ensure  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  workers  are  no  longer 
wrongfully  denied  employment. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  the  number 
of  polygraph  tests  given  in  the  work- 
place has  tripled  to  the  point  that  now 
more  than  2  million  tests  are  given 
each  year.  Approximately  three-quar- 
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ters  of  these  tests  are  given  for  preem- 
ployment  purposes,  while  the  other 
one-qu&rter  is  used  for  the  Investiga- 
tion of  workers. 

Unfortunately,  the  lie  detector  is  an 
unreliable  Instrument.  In  fact,  the 
courts  refuse  to  admit  the  results  of 
lie  detector  tests  as  evidence  because 
of  the  doc\miented  inaccuracies  of 
these  gadgets.  As  Pat  Williams  pointed 
out.  "It  is  sadly  ironic  that  criminals 
are  protected  from  polygraphs  while 
American  workers  are  not." 

The  bill  doesn't  totally  ban  the  use 
of  lie  detectors,  but  it  does  stem  the 
tide  of  their  increasing  use.  The  bill 
protects  workers  who  are  wrongfully 
denied  employment  by  providing  a 
heightened  threshold  of  worker  pro- 
tection which  States  may  exceed  but 
may  not  fall  below. 

These  inaccurate  instruments  simply 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  regulate  the 
workplace.  The  Office  of  Teclmology 
Assessment  In  1983  indicated  there 
was  some  evidence  for  polygraph  valid- 
ity in  criminal  investigations,  but  little 
evidence  of  validity  in  screening  situa- 
tions, whether  they  be  preemploy- 
ment,  preclearance,  periodic  or  aperi- 
odic random  or  dragnet.  In  fact,  the 
agency  said,  error  rates  in  preemploy- 
ment  polygraph  screening  could  be  as 
high  as  50  percent. 

This  is  a  bill  whose  time  has  come— 
it  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Guiiderson]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Employment  Opportunities  Sub- 
committee which  has  jurisdiction  over 
this  legislation.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  aU  of  the  hearings,  to 
study  the  issue,  and  to  try  to  arrive  at 
some  conclusions.  I  am  here  to  siiggest 
to  you  today  that  my  conclusion  is 
perhaps  one  of  frustration  with  all  of 
those  options  which  have  been  pre- 
sented before  us. 

I  think  if  there  is  one  tragedy  in  the 
whole  labor  management  area  of  the 
99th  Congress,  it  is  that  we  have  re- 
sorted to  the  extremes,  one  extreme  or 
the  other,  whether  it  be  plant-closing 
legislation  or  whether  it  be  polygraph 
legislation,  or  I  suspect  some  other 
similar  bills  which  may  come  down 
before  this  Congress  in  the  future.  We 
have  apparently  decided  to  abandon 
any  efforts  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
consensus  or  reasonable  middle 
ground. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  are 
three  different  concepts  that  ought  to 
be  considered  when  looking  at  this  leg- 
islation, and  those  would  be  the  issues 
of  consistency,  accuracy,  and  discrimi- 
nation. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  issue  of 
consistency.  The  legislation  before  us 
today,  whether  it  be  the  bill  from  my 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  on 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 


Montana  [Mr.  Williams],  or  whether 
it  be  the  substitute  that  would  be  of- 
fered, I  think  both  lack  in  the  area  of 
consistency.  I  have  to  tell  you  I  have 
real  problems.  I  have  real  problems 
going  home  to  western  Wisconsin  and 
saying  to  the  people  in  my  home  town 
of  Osseo  that  the  city  clerk  in  that 
small  community  of  1,500  people  and 
other  city  employees  can  all  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  lie  detector  test,  but 
no  one  in  the  private  business  sector  in 
town  can  use  a  similar  means  to  deal 
with  potential  crime.  I  have  real  prob- 
lems with  consistency  that  says  it  is 
OK  to  use  a  polygraph,  it  is  reliable 
enough  to  use  a  polygraph  for  nation- 
al security,  but  it  is  not  a  reliable 
enough  tool  to  use  in  the  Ben  Frank- 
lin Store.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
inconsistent,  lacking  some  kind  of  con- 
sistent public  policy. 

The  second  question  is  one  of  accu- 
racy, because,  despite  my  concerns 
over  consistency,  I  have  similar  prob- 
lems with  the  accuracy  of  the  poly- 
graph as  an  instrument.  It  is  clear  in 
study  after  study  that  the  polygraph 
is  not  a  reliable  tool. 

Let  me  quote  for  you  just  a  second 
from  the  committee  report  where  it 
says: 

For  more  than  20  years  the  Congress  has 
been  interested  in  the  validity  of  these  tests 
and  every  study  done  since  1983  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  found  that  there  is  no  scientif- 
ic basis  for  polygraphs  as  lie  detectors. 

The  third  issue  that  I  bring  to  this 
Congress  is  the  whole  issue  of  discrim- 
ination, because  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  concerned  about  discrimination 
against  potential  employees.  That  is 
exactly  what  happens  when  you  use 
the  polygraph  in  the  screening  process 
when  it  is  an  unreliable  tool.  But  I 
think  also  we  must  recognize  when  we 
are  looking  at  discrimination  that  if 
our  effort  is  one  of  eliminating  dis- 
crimination in  employee  screening, 
that  we  then  also  ought  to  be  in  front 
of  this  Congress  today  and  in  the  well 
of  the  House  dealing  with  such  issues 
as  the  usual  interviews,  as  written 
tests  and  as  references,  because  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  all  of  those 
three  preemployment  screening  tools 
discriminate  in  other  ways,  sometimes 
just  as  much  against  a  potential  em- 
ployee as  does  the  polygraph. 

Certainly,  tools  such  as  the  poly- 
graph have  a  need  in  this  country. 
They  are  needed  simply  because  when 
you  look  at  the  realities  of  business 
and  industry  in  this  coimtry  in  the 
high  risk  industries,  they  need  to  have 
every  possible  opportunity  to  try  to 
deal  with  the  potentials  for  theft  and 
fraud  and  abuse  which  occur. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that 
there  is  something  like  $10  billion  a 
year  in  employee  theft  that  occtirs  in 
the  U.S.  retailing  industry  alone.  That 
is  something  that  is  a  legitimate  con- 
cern of  America's  private  sector. 


Third,  in  the  area  of  drugs  and  con- 
trolled substances,  there  are  I4>pn)zi- 
mately  10,000  drug-related  thefts  a 
year  reported  to  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agency:  15  percent  of  those 
come  from  employee  theft. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  we  need 
to  recognize  that,  while  there  may  be 
a  role  and  a  need  for  the  polygraph, 
there  certainly  are  some  major  prob- 
lems with  the  use  of  the  polygraph. 
The  validity  of  the  polygraph  is  abso- 
lutely questioned  I  think  by  almost  ev- 
eryone. The  little  research  which  has 
been  dons  on  its  accuracy  is  inconclu- 
sive, but  that  which  is  there  would 
siiggest  that  clearly  it  is  not  a  reliable 
instnmient. 

We  have  problems  with  poorly 
trained  examiners.  We  have  major 
problems  with  irrelevant  questions 
that  are  being  asked.  Further,  outside 
factors  such  as  stress,  physical  move- 
ment, the  type  of  individual  tested, 
length  and  depth  of  the  test,  and 
training  and  prejudices  of  the  examin- 
er, to  name  a  few,  can  substantially 
affect  the  exam's  results,  particularly 
in  preemployment  screening. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  then  is  the  proper  rote 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  providir)g  a  con- 
sistent poiicy  which  is  fair  to  the  business  but 
at  the  same  time  protects  current  an6  pro- 
spective workers  from  Inaccuracies  and  sub- 
sequent discrimination  from  faulty  polygraph 
exams?  I  do  feel  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  do  something  to  regulate  arxj  restrict  tt>e 
use  of  such  questior^able  tools:  however,  I  am 
corx:emed  ttiat  an  across-the-board  ban  of 
polygraph  testir>g  in  the  private  sector  work- 
place as  provkled  for  in  H.R.  1524  would 
result  In  an  unfair  disadvantage  for  many  pri- 
vate empteyers.  On  the  otfier  harxl,  ttie  regu- 
latory approach  as  proposed  by  Representa- 
tives Young  and  Garden  in  H.R.  3916  wouM 
rwt  provide  suffictent  protection. 

For  this  reason.  I  prepared  a  substitute  to 
H.R.  1524  tttat  would  uphold  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  prohibit  polygraph  testing  for 
preemployment  screening,  and  \Mhich  would 
prohibit  penodic  testing  of  cun«nt  employees 
for  no  identifiabto  cause.  But,  my  substitute 
woukj  altow  private  employers  to  use  the  poly- 
graph as  an  investigative  tool  in  the  event  of 
substantial  employee  theft,  embezzlement 
misappropriation  o(  funds,  or  industrial  espio- 
nage. 

This  substitute  would  also  alk>w  employers 
to  make  use  of  the  polygraph  for  investigative 
purposes  in  the  event  ttiat  a  crime  has  oc- 
curred which  tfveatens  public  safety  or  results 
in  substantial  property  damage.  Retaining  the 
language  in  H.R.  1524  that  wouM  altew  for 
testing  upon  the  theft  or  diversion  of  con- 
trolled substances,  my  alternative  measure 
wouM  also  aik>w  for  preemptoyment  screening 
for  ttiose  employees  who  wouk)  have  access 
to  such  controlled  substances  in  their  future 
employmenL  Finally,  tfra  amendment  woukJ 
exempt  government  agerKies,  publk:  utilities 
faoNlies,  and  security  services  companies 
from  the  restrictkxis  of  the  act— except  for 
certain  basic  empk)yee  protectk)n  pro<^aion» 
that  apply  throughout 


TTwr*  would,  however,  be  rMtrictions 
piaosd  upon  polygraph  tasting  as  allOMWd  by 
this  substKuta.  No.  1.  the  use  of  the  polygraph 
for  invMtigative  purposes  wouk)  only  be  al- 
lowfsd  if  such  tasting  is  consistent  with  appli- 
cable State  and  k)cal  law  and  with  any  negoti- 
ated coltoctivo  bergainirtg  agreement  that  ex- 
plicitly or  irrpHcitly  limits  or  prohibits' the  use  of 
such  le  detector  exams.  Second,  polygraph 
tests  would  only  be  altowed  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  emptoyees  wt>o  have  had  access  to 
stolen  property  or  to  facilities,  Items,  Individ- 
uals against  whwh  ttte  crime  occurred,  or  wtK) 
are  under  reasonabto  suspicion.  Last  the 
crime  in  questkMi  woukJ  have  to  be  reported 
to  an  appropriate  law  enforcement  agerwy 
before  such  polygraph  testing  wouki  be  al- 
towed. 

Other  provisk>n8  of  my  substitute  include 
certain  protections  for  emptoyees  requested 
to  take  polygraph  examlnatk>ns  as  provkled 
for  under  the  act  such  as  resthctxxis  on 
questkxis  to  be  asked,  a  proviskxi  tf>at  exam- 
inees be  provkled  copies  of  test  results  upon 
request  and  that  future  employment  decisions 
now  be  t>ased  solely  on  the  results  of  the 
polygraph  exam.  Penalties  under  tfvs  substi- 
tute woukl  be  the  same  as  those  provkled  for 
under  H.R.  1524  for  vk>lators  of  the  act  al- 
tt)ough,  the  substitute  if  enacted  wouM  not 
preempt  any  State  law  wtMch  provkles  more 
restrictive  protectk)ns  on  polygraph  testing. 

Unfortunately,  in  discussing  this  approach 
with  my  colleagues,  I  dM  not  find  ttwt  my  suth 
stitute  woukJ  meet  with  adequate  support 
during  today's  consideratkjn  of  the  polygraph 
protectk>n  legislatk>n  to  justify  pursuit  of  its 
passage.  Therefore,  I  have  deckled  against 
offering  it  here  today,  altf>ough  I  contirwe  to 
feel  this  alternative  to  be  preferabte. 

Studies  prove  tftat  the  polygraph  is  much 
riMxe  accurate  when  used  as  an  investigative 
tool  as  opposed  to  an  emptoyment  screening 
mechanism.  White  this  alternative  wouk)  not 
have  totally  banr>ed  ttie  use  of  the  polygraph 
in  the  private  sector — it  wouk)  have  restricted 
its  use  to  ttiat  of  an  investigative  tool — to  t>e 
used  only  when  cause  is  six>wn. 

Many  proponents  of  preemptoyment  artd 
less  restrk:tive  testirig  of  current  emptoyees 
may  have  argued  tttat  ttiis  approach  wouk)  be 
like  "tecking  the  bam  door  after  the  horse  has 
already  gotten  out"  but  I  disagree.  White  such 
testing  wouk)  occur  oriti  after  a  tt)eft  or  other 
crime  had  occurred— the  fact  tfiat  It  wouk)  be 
an  altowabte  tool— wouk)  have  served  to  dis- 
courage employees  from  initially  indulging  in 
crimes. 

In  ckMing,  let  me  just  remind  everyone  that 
the  majority  of  empkjyees  are  very  honest  up- 
standtoig  irtdivkiuais.  I  wouk)  still  have  con- 
cerns over  tt>e  use  of  the  polygraph  even 
under  the  restricted  circumstances  provkled 
for  under  my  proposed  substitute  due  to  the 
tesfs  questionabto  accuracy.  However,  this 
approach  wouk)  have  provided  businesses 
with  some  fonn  of  protectk)n  against  high 
kMses  due  to  empfoyee  crime— another  tool 
that  if  used  properly  couk)  have  akled  in  pre- 
vention of  such  actiyltiea,  while  sW  restricting 
Its  use. 

I  continue  to  maintain  that  other  forms  of  in- 
vestigttons  and  emptoyee  screening  are 
much  prelsfgbte  to  the  use  of  the  polygraph 
•wn;  this  aUsmrttve  wouk)  have  Just  provkt- 


ed  what  I  feel  to  be  a  more  reasonabte  posi- 
tton  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  in 
protectk>n  against  unfair  polygraph  examina- 
tk>ns  in  tf>e  workplace  tfwn  is  found  under 
H.R.  1524  or  H.R.  3916. 

Mr.  liiARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  TRAncAHT]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  time  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  out  on  this  issue.  I 
want  to  start  out  by  commending  the 
sponsor,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, Mr.  Pat  Williams,  on  his  legisla- 
tion and  the  intent  and  the  content  of 
that  legislation.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend you  also  for  bringing  these 
issues  to  the  floor  and  fighting  so  hard 
to  maintain  righta. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  conserva- 
tive Issue:  this  is  not  a  liberal  issue; 
This  is  not  an  employment  issue,  this 
Is  not  a  crime  issue.  This  is  a  rights 
issue. 

If  an  individual  in  America  was  ac- 
cused of  murder,  of  killing  four  people, 
and  perhaps  maybe  even  was  seen 
with  a  gun  smoking  in  his  hands,  he 
could  hide  behind  his  rights  and 
refuse  to  take  a  polygraph,  and  either 
way  that  polygraph  could  not  t>e  used 
against  him.  Imagine  the  American 
people  that  have  a  20-year-old  daugh- 
ter that  is  out  to  be  hired  for  a  Job. 
She  is  not  accused  of  committing  any 
crime,  but  she  has  to  go  in  and  as  one 
of  the  employment  screening  devices 
she  is  going  to  be  subjected  to  a  poly- 
graph test. 

My  God.  it  is  a  wonder  why  we  even 
need  this  type  of  legislation  to  protect 
rights  when  this  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  turn  back  the  clock.  I 
honest  to  God  believe  that  this  is  not 
necessary  to  vote  on.  This  is  a  common 
sense  Issue  and  a  rights  issue. 
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For  all  of  those  people  out  there 
that  are  saying  we  must  protect  Amer- 
ica's national  security,  be  advised  the 
bill  exempts  all  Government  employ- 
ers: Federal,  State  and  local.  Second  of 
all,  it  exempts  any  private  contractor 
doing  business  related  to  intelligence 
or  coimterintelllgence  with  either  the 
CIA,  the  National  Security  Agency,  or 
the  FBI. 

In  addition,  this  bill  allows  the  use 
of  lie  detector  tests  by  private  contrac- 
tors dealing  with  Defense  Department 
counterintelligence  functions. 

Finally,  the  bill  also  allows  employ- 
ers to  administer  a  polygraph  to  any 
employee  with  direct  access  to  con- 
troUed  substances  when  those  sub- 
stances have  been  reported  stolen  to 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing:  The 
measure  requires  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  prepare,  print,  and  distribute 
notices  to  employers  on  the  protec- 
tions that  this  act  provides. 


This  act,  this  bill,  makes  the  rlghU 
of  the  average  American  in  the  work- 
place  more  secure.  It  does  not  turn 
back  the  clock.  So  when  you  hear  all 
of  this  debate,  the  American  people 
could  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  conservative  versus  liberal:  this  is 
not  Democrat  versus  Republican:  this 
is  not  an  employment  process:  this  is 
not  a  crime  process.  This  is  a  rights 
issue,  and  that  is  what  separates  us 
from  the  rest  of  the  planet.  Any  other 
person  in  any  other  government:  they 
do  not  enjoy  those  rights  and  we 
cannot  let  precedent  turn  back  that 
clock. 

So  I  am  asking  every  Member  here 
to  support  Mr.  Williams'  bill,  to  have 
an  overwhelming  vote  for  rights  in 
this  country;  and,  finally  to  oppose 
the,  measure  and  the  substitute  being 
brought  by  Darden- Young. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Ii4r.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ltvuigston]. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  serving  more  than  6  years  as  a 
prosecutor  in  Louisiana  I  have  exten- 
sive experience  using  the  polygraph 
exam.  It  proved  to  be  a  valuable  Inves- 
tigative tool  in  my  work  as  deputy 
chief  of  the  criminal  division  in  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office,  as  chief  special 
prosecutor  for  the  local  district  attor- 
ney's office,  and  as  chief  prosecutor 
for  the  organized  crime  unit  of  the 
Louisiana  attorney  general's  office. 

I  voted  with  332  of  my  colleagues  In 
favor  of  legislation  introduced  by  Bill 
YouifG  of  Florida  to  expand  the  use  of 
polygraph  testing  by  Federal  intelli- 
gence agencies  so  that  they  can  better 
protect  our  national  security.  I  believe 
that  It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  for 
the  House  to  approve  the  use  of  the 
polygraph  for  the  Government  while 
prohibiting  it  for  the  private  sector. 

We've  passed  hundreds  of  bills  re- 
quiring business  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  their  customers,  and  we 
hold  them  liable  in  court  if  they  don't 
But,  if  we  pass  H.R.  1524,  what  we  are 
reaUy  doing  is  stripping  many  busi- 
nesses of  an  important  tool  they  need 
to  protect  the  public. 

For  example,  up  to  a  million  doses  of 
legal  drugs  vanish  from  drug  company 
inventories  each  year.  These  drugs 
have  the  potential  to  kill  or  cripple 
their  users.  By  denying  these  compa- 
nies the  use  of  the  polygraph,  you  kill 
a  valuable  tool  they  need  to  protect 
their  Inventories  from  thieves.  Child 
care  centers,  nuclear  facilities,  and 
banks  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
himdreds  of  other  businesses  that  en- 
trust their  customers'  health,  welfare, 
and  resources  to  their  employees. 
These  businesses  need  the  polygraph 
to  help  them  hire  honest,  competent 
people  and  to  help  find  out  when 
thefts  and  abuses  occur. 

When  a  certain  retailer  in  my  dis- 
trict   stopped    using    his    polygraph 
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acreening  process,  thefts  went  up  so 
drmmatkally  that  he  was  forced  to 
relnstitute  it  immediately.  We  all 
know  that  the  cost  of  employee  and 
customer  theft  in  the  retail  business  is 
ultimately  passed  on  to  the  consumer, 
so  a  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  for 
higher  retail  prices. 

The  polysraph's  accuracy  has  been 
shown  in  study  after  study  to  be  be- 
tween 85  to  95  percent.  This  is  why  we 
want  our  intelligence-gathering  agen- 
cies to  use  it.  In  Louisiana,  there  were 
numerous  instances  in  which  we  used 
the  polygraph  to  help  us  in  our  crimi- 
nal Investigations. 

In  the  space  of  6  years  during  which 
I  served  in  law  enforcement.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  never  experi- 
enced any  doubt  in  the  usefulness  of 
the  polygraph.  In  fact,  in  several  in- 
stances charges  were  actually  dropped 
because  of  a  defendant's  performance 
on  a  polygraph.  So  the  polygraph  not 
(Mily  helps  in  catching  crooks,  but 
often  it  clears  innocent  people. 

For  aU  of  this.  Just  as  polygraph  re- 
sults are  inadmissible  as  evidence  in 
court.  I  do  not  believe  that  employers 
should  use  the  test  results  as  the  sole 
criterion  in  making  a  decision  about 
an  employee.  This  is  also  the  opinion 
of  most  polygraph  examiners  and  of 
the  American  Polygraph  Association. 

It  is  in  everyone's  interest  that  poly- 
graph results  be  as  accurate  as  possi- 
ble. In  a  number  of  States,  Louisiana 
among  them,  laws  have  been  passed 
which  establish  guidelines  for  training 
and  licensing  of  polygraph  examiners, 
set  requirements  for  the  equipment 
used  in  the  test,  and  institute  protec- 
tions for  the  rights  of  those  taking  the 
exam.  This  is  why  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
HJl.  3916,  introduced  by  Mr.  Toxthg 
and  Mr.  Dabder,  which  will  be  offered 
as  a  substitute  to  HJl.  1524. 

Although  I  really  fail  to  see  any  pur- 
pose in  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
volvement in  this  area  at  aU,  it  would 
be  better  to  pass  legislation  modeled 
on  current  State  law  requirements 
than  to  simply  outlaw  the  use  of  the 
polygraph  in  the  private  sector.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  important  that  busi- 
nesses continue  to  have  the  tools  they 
need  to  protect  the  public's  interests. 
The  polygraph  Is  one  of  these  tools, 
and  I  urge  the  House  to  reject  HJl. 
1524.    

Mi.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
srleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
body  that  the  administration  is  op- 
posed to  the  substitute  and  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time.        

Mr.  MARTINiZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Baoossl. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  HJl.  1524— the 
Employee  Protection  Act  of  1985.  This 
bill  will  eliminate  the  widespread  and 
growing  use  of  so-called  lie  detector 


tests  as  a  condition  of  employment  in 
America.  It  will  not  block  their  use  by 
law  enforcement  agencies  for  actual 
investigations.  Rather,  it  is  aimed  at 
stopping  the  growing  abuse  of  poly- 
graph use  when  private  employers 
force  their  employees  to  take  such 
tests  as  a  condition  of  employment 
even  though  they  are  not  even  sus- 
pected of  any  wrongdoing.  This  prac- 
tice is  un-American— it  assumes  every- 
one to  be  guilty  until  they  prove  their 
innocence. 

My  views  on  polygraphs  have  been 
developed  over  many  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee.  This  commit- 
tee has  overseen  the  Government's 
polygraph  programs  since  the  early 
1960's,  and  has  strongly  recommended 
against  the  use  of  polygraphs  for 
screening  in  the  Federal  Government 
in  four  reports. 

Last  year,  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  surveyed  the  scientific  lit- 
erature on  polygraph  validity  for  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 
In  its  report,  the  OTA  concluded  that 
there  was  no  scientifically  acceptable 
study  to  support  the  use  of  polygraphs 
for  screening  purposes,  and  that  any 
validity  that  the  polygraph  test  may 
have  for  specific  incident  use  would 
likely  decrease  dramatically  in  a 
screening  context. 

OTA  found  that  coercing  persons  to 
take  a  polygraph  test  would  affect  va- 
lidity negatively.  By  its  nature,  screen- 
ing as  a  condition  of  employment  is 
extremely  coercive. 

Since  OTA's  study,  many  propo- 
nents of  polygraph  use  have  backed 
away  from  their  claims  of  high  poly- 
graph validity.  Instead,  they  argue  the 
concept  of  utility.  They  point  to  nu- 
merous instances  when  the  polygraph 
exam  or  the  threat  of  the  exam,  has 
been  useful  in  eliciting  important  in- 
formation or  even  confessions. 

We  should  not  confuse  validity  with 
utility.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
polygraph  can  be  a  very  intimidating 
tool  and  may  have  some  utility  in  that 
regard.  Just  as  the  dunking  stool,  the 
rack,  and  the  firing  squad  have  had  in 
past  centuries.  As  former  President 
Nixon  says  about  polygraphs.  "I  don't 
know  how  accurate  they  are,  but  I  do 
know  that  they'll  scare  the  hell  out  of 
people." 

This  elaborate  con  operation  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  institutionalized 
as  a  feature  of  our  Nation's  workplace. 
It  is  inherently  offensive  to  American 
concepts  of  Justice. 

Last  month,  the  world's  largest  asso- 
ciation of  psychologists  condemned 
the  widespread  use  of  polygraph  tests 
for  screening  purposes.  The  American 
Psychological  Association  concluded 
that  conducting  such  tests  by  psy- 
chologists would  be  unethical.  The 
group  foimd  the  scientific  evidence  re- 
garding the  validity  of  polygraphing 
to  be  "unsatisfactory  and  particularly 


poor  concerning  polygraph  use  in  em- 
ployment screening."  They  reoognlaed 
the  "great  damage  to  the  innocent 
persons  who  must  inevitably  be  la- 
beled as  deceptors"  in  such  screening 
situations. 

We  should  not  allow  passing  some 
bogus  lie  detector  test  to  become  a 
condition  of  emplojrment  in  this  coun- 
try. I  urge  you  to  vote  for  HJl.  1524. 

D  162S 

I  want  to  take  this  time  to  commend 
the  gentleman  fnnn  Montana  [Mr. 
Williams]  and  his  committee  for  their 
outstanding  wot^  in  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  the  floor,  backed  up  as  they 
were  by  substantial  support  from  the 
Republicans  and  from  a  bipartisan 
staff  that  is  truly  outstanding. 

Idr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KbmpI. 

Mr.  KKMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Vermont 
and  commend  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Bfr.  Williams]  for 
their  work  in  bringing  this  bill,  which 
I  consider  to  be  an  important  piece  of 
legislation,  to  the  floor.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  many  honest  and 
well-meaning  employers  who  see  this 
as  a  necessary  mechanism  by  which  to 
screen  applicants  for  Jobs,  and  investi- 
gate cases  of  wrongdoing.  I  do  not 
deny  that.  I  think  there  are  well- 
meaning  men  and  women  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue,  but  there  is  a  civil 
rights  consideration  that  has  to  be 
made  in  this  debate  and  it  is  one  that  I 
feel  compelled  to  make. 

We  need  to  protect  people  from 
polygraphs  for  obvious  reasons.  There 
are  serious  flaws  with  regard  to  their 
administration,  there  are  problems 
with  the  ability  to  detect  veracity,  and 
of  the  training  and  competency  of  the 
polygraph  examiner. 

We  protect  criminals  from  poly- 
graphs. But  yet  some  working  men 
and  women  would  be  subject  to  some- 
thing that  is  not  allowable  in  a  court 
of  law.  The  crime?  They  want  a  Job. 
They  could  be  intimidated,  they  could 
get  nervous,  they  could  be  very  subjec- 
tive with  regard  to  how  they  respond. 
They  could  be  put  under  pressure 
about  what  their  decisions  would  be 
on  some  matters  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  issue  of  honesty  or  crime 
or  drugs,  which  are  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  employers,  small  business 
men  and  women  around  the  country. 

I  think  there  has  to  be  protection.  I 
have  looked  at  this  issue.  I  have  wres- 
tled with  the  arguments  made  by  my 
friends,  some  of  whom  are  for  and 
some  of  whom  are  against,  and  I  must 
say  that  all  of  us  want  to  do  the  right 
thing.  But  I  think  it  is  important  for 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  recognize 
that  there  are  very  important  ianies  at 
stake.  One  is  the  dvU  liberUes  of  the 
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American  people  and  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country. 

The  participation  that  they  have  in 
a  lie  detector  test  seems  to  me  to  be 
too  much  to  ask  them  as  a  condition 
for  employment. 

Now  the  bill  does  recognize  the  lim- 
ited need  for  the  use  of  polygn^ihs  for 
some  investigatory  purposes  under 
controlled  and  reputable  circum- 
stances: it  provides  for  an  exemption 
from  that  ban  for  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government,  for  businesses  en- 
gaged in  Government  contracts  that 
relate  to  national  security.  But  for  the 
vast  majority  of  employers,  in  my 
view,  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
help  protect  the  rights,  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  workers  and  those  people 
who  are  seeking  work. 

I  would  urge  a  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  not,  nor  is  any  legislation, 
perfect,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it  is  an  important  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection for  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
Join  together  in  this  way  in  order  to 
protect  those  very  serious  concerns 
that  we  have  about  how  this  can  be 
distorted,  how  It  could  be  abused,  and 
how  woriLers'  rights  would  be  denied 
Uiem  under  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kncp] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  liCARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  additional  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Idr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  additional  time  and 
appreciate  it.  so  that  I  may  finish  my 
point. 

It  is  very  clear  that  polygraphs 
obtain  no  more  accurate  results  than 
if  the  administrator  in  some  cases  Just 
flipped  a  coin.  Now  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves:  Is  this  what  we  want  to  de- 
velop in  our  countiT?  Would  the  con- 
ditions for  emplojrment  require  that 
type  of  flippancy,  if  you  will,  that  type 
of  denigration  in  some  cases  of  the 
rights  of  an  individual,  man  or  woman, 
who  is  seeking  employment  or  legiti- 
mately wants  to  carry  out  their  rights 
under  the  free-enterprise  system? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  vote  for  the 
William»>Jeffords  legislation  and  ap- 
plaud their  efforts  and  look  forward  to 
participating  in  the  rest  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chi*man,  I  rits  k\  support 
of  H.R.  1524.  the  Employae  Polygraph  Protoo- 
tion  Act  of  1985.  TWs  togWation  is  deiparata- 
ly  needed  to  protect  workers  from  the  Indto- 
cfiminato  use  of  polygraph  testing  which  is 
neWwr  valid  nor  reliable. 

Polygriph  tasting  is  uMd  in  amploymsnt 
scTMning  mA  "dngnet"  ■— rchas  for  the  dis- 
honast  on  the  theory  that  the  polygrsph  is  a 
"la  datoclor."  In  point  of  fact,  the  polygraph  is 


Ns  aarty  forabaan. 


problams  of  ralabMy  and  vaMKy  as 
EarSar  varaions  of  tha 
Induda  madtoval  tasts  of  gum  and 
such  aa  tha  raqulramant  that  dar- 
war*  chargad  with  a  alma  swal- 
low a  large  piaoa  of  bread  without  water.  This 


mid  version  of  the  trial  by  ordaal  was  baaad 
on  tha  simpto  obaarvation  ttwt  whan  people 
are  frightened— under  stress— ttie  mouth 
would  go  dry  preventing  the  swaUowirtg  of  dry 
bread  Today,  t>y  using  other  measures  of 
stress  such  as  heart  rate,  breathing,  and  per- 
spiration, the  "trial  by  ordeal"  XakM  on  a  aci- 
entrfic  gloss  without  ever  having  been  sbie  to 
pass  scientific  muster.  In  point  of  fact  when 
polygraph  results  have  been  studied  they 
have  been  fourxi  wanting  as  was  pointed  out 
in  the  1985  Office  of  Technical  Assessment 
study  on  polygraphs. 

Given  ttie  lack  of  validity  and  reliability,  wtiy 
then  are  polygraphs  so  appealing  to  employ- 
ers? It  would  appear,  in  ttw  fact  of  security 
problems,  that  employers  would  rather  tnjst  a 
macNne  rather  than  their  own  judgment 
Today,  more  than  30  percent  of  the  Fortune 
500  companies  and  half  of  the  retail  business- 
es use  polygraphs  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to, 
reference  cfiecks.  The  results  of  polygraph 
use  have  not  justified  its  use.  Employers  wtx) 
do  not  use  polygraphs  have  lower  rates  of 
theft  tfwn  those  that  do.  This  result  would  in- 
dicate that  preemployment  reference  cftecks 
and  sound  inventory  practices  may  be  far 
more  effective  in  Vne  control  of  ttieft. 

Polygraphs  are  also  used  to  gain  informa- 
tion wfiich  is  not  related  to  employnf>ent  Fre- 
quently questions  are  asked  about  political 
and  social  beliefs  as  well  as  sexual  attitudes 
arxl  practices.  Won>en  have  been  subjected 
to  particularfy  repugnant  questions  of  a  sexual 
nature.  Although  redress  may  be  available 
through  legal  action  for  such  abuse,  that  is 
small  comfort  to  tfie  women  who  have  been 
put  in  ttw  humiliating  position  of  having  been 
asked  these  questions  in  the  first  place. 

The  polygraph's  ger>eral  lack  of  validity  and 
reliability  is  enharKed  when  one  is  testing  a 
partwularly  sensitive  or  intalligant  indMdual. 
As  noted  in  the  OTA  report 

Because  exceptionally  hooest  and  Intelli- 
gent individuals  may  t>e  highly  reactive  to 
questions  about  their  truthfulneaa,  such  de- 
Blrat)le  employeea  will  be  mlaldentifled  at 
higher  rates  than  other  leas  deslrmble  em- 
ployees. 

In  short,  the  polygraph  will  label  as  Kars 
ttKMe  who  are  most  truthful. 

The  polygraph  appears  to  be  an  easy  way 
out  for  tha  amployar  who  is  faced  with  a  secu- 
rity problem.  All  of  tfx>se  graphs  and  wires 
seem  to  indicate  tttat  something  scientific  is 
going  on.  In  raaHty,  tha  polygraph  is  merely  an 
updated  trial  by  ordaal  wNh  all  of  the  faults  of 
tfw  earlier  varsiorw.  There  is  simply  no  short 
cut  to  datarmWrHi  tha  tnith.  Empioyars  are 
facad.  as  thay  have  always  been,  with  the  ta- 
dtous  task  of  checking  refersrwes  and  making 
judgmanta  I  urge  my  coHaagues  to  support 
H.R.  1524  without  weakening  amendmenta 

Mr.  DeLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  «m  going  to 
be  consistant  this  aftamoon.  or  are  we  going 
to  create  a  doubte  standard?  Are  we  going  to 
aNow  indMdual  buainaaaas  to  use  an  investi- 
gattva  tool  which  we  requira  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dafanaa,  or  are  wa  going  to  tall  those 
buainaasaa  that  this  tod  la  off  Nmlte  for  them? 

On  June  26,  333  of  ua  supported  an 
amandmant  to  the  C}apailmant  of  [}afanaa  au- 
thortzatton  bHI  whara  wa  dbactad  tha  Penta- 
gon to  uaa  random  polygraph  sxaminattons  to 


with  aocsas  to  clasaWad  information. 

In  June  we  voted  in  favor  of  requiring  ttiis 
polygraph  testing  and  9  months  later  wa  are 
oonsidehng  a  vote  against  it* 

Wtiat  short  memories  we  have! 

How  can  we  be  so  inconsistant? 

The  issue  before  us  today  is  simple:  EHhar 
ttte  polygraph  isa  vaKd  tool  or  It  Is  not 

Acoordtfig  to  ttw  comrrwttee  report — and  I 
quote— "ttie  committee  recognizes  that  cer- 
tain empk)yers  shouM  t>e  exempted  from  ttw 
provistons  of  tfiis  t>ill."  The  bill  exempts  those 
involved  in  matters  of  national  secunty  and 
those  wfK)  have  direct  access  to  controlled 
substances. 

Now  tf>e  question  we  need  to  ask  oursefves 
tf)is  sfterrxxxi  is  tf«s: 

"If  the  polygraph  is  an  evM,  unraiabte  toot, 
as  the  advocates  of  this  tiHI  woukf  have  us  t>e- 
lieve.  then  wfiy  shouk)  ar^yone  t>e  exempted 
from  H.R.  1524  and  be  required  to  take  a 
polygraphT' 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  tlMt  it  is  a  positive 
tool.  We  recognized  its  merits  with  our  over- 
whelming vote  in  June  and  the  committee  tac- 
itly admits  them  by  providing  for  exemptiona 

FBI  statistics  indicste  that  Intemal  theft  is 
on  the  rise.  Finarx»al  institutions  in  tfw  United 
Ststes  k>st  over  S280  million  In  1 963  and  over 
$380  million  in  1964.  This  is  over  nirte  timas 
the  amount  \oax  by  robberies. 

Your  constituents  and  mine  share  tfw 
burden  of  intemal  fraud  arid  embezzlement 
Estimates  place  the  increase  in  corwjmer 
phces  resulting  from  intemal  ttwft  as  high  as 
15  percent 

How  can  we  justify  passir>g  thts  kind  of  price 
increase  on  to  tf>e  consumers  in  our  dMricts 
when  there  is  an  investigative  tool  available 
wfvch  can  help  avoid  tt?  Clearly  it  wouki  be 
bad  public  policy  to  eliminate  an  important  irv 
strument  in  the  fight  against  these  k>saas 
wtien  ttw  problem  is  increasingly  sehoua 

This  bW  places  businesses  in  a  catcf>-22  sH- 
uatton.  Emptoyers  are  f>ek]  liable  for  ttte  oort- 
duct  of  their  emptoyees  and  oftentimes  re- 
quired to  pay  astix>nomical  judgments  as  a 
result  of  litigation.  Nevertheless  H.R.  1524 
denies  tfiem  the  use  of  s  tool  which  will  help 
to  ensure  proper  conduct 

The  issue  is  best  addressed  by  Stete  regu- 
lation—not Federal  prohi)ltion.  A  majortty  of 
the  States  and  the  District  of  Cokjmbia  now 
regulate  the  use  of  pofygrapfw  in  ttw  work- 
place,  helping  to  assure  their  responsible  use. 
Ucenaing  procedures  and  guktelinei  are  ap- 
propriate State  functions,  similar  to  licensing 
doctors,  real  esteto  brokers,  and  lawyera 
There  is  no  need  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  Intervene  where  the  Stetes  are  already  re- 
sponslva. 

Polygraph  testing  has  Hmltattons  and  should 
not  tie  the  sole  criterion  for  determining  gult 
or  innocence.  Yet  most  law  enforcement 
matfiods,  from  fingarprinting  to  voice  identifi- 
cation, are  also  open  to  interpreteflon.  The 
extent  and  seriouanees  of  the  sttuatton  de- 
mands that  polygraph,  one  effective  crime 
prevention  and  detection  tool,  be  avaHabte  to 
amployara 

Recant  Inddants  of  chihj  abuaa  at  day  oara 
cantars  only  highlight  the  need  for  tha  uaa  of 
polygraph  testing  to  protect  chiMran.  I  would 
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be  very  uncomfortable  leavirtg  my  child  at  a 
day  care  center  vvtvch  was  legatty  prevented 
from  using  the  polygraph  to  screen  out  abu- 
sive IndMiduats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  fundamerv 
taly  flawod. 

It  is  iTKcrwisterrt  with  prior  action  by  the 
Mombora  of  tNs  House; 

It  is  irxx)nsistent  with  the  tacit  admissions  of 
the  committee; 

It  closes  Its  eye  to  the  staggering  problem 
of  internal  theft 

It  needlessly  passes  costs  on  to  ttie  corv 
sumer. 

It  places  employers  in  a  no-win  situation: 

It  noodtossly  Interferes  with  State  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thts  is  a  bad  ok)  bill  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  it 

Mr.  ROdNO.  Mr  Ctiairman,  I  rise  in  support 
Of  H.R.  1524.  the  Employee  Polygraph  Protec- 
tion Act  The  bill  provides  the  American 
worker  wnth  important  protection  against  an  ir>- 
vidious  evil — tfw  polygraph  test 

Mr.  Chavman,  I  oppose  ttie  widespread  use 
of  polygraphs  for  a  simple  reason,  ttiey  don't 
work.  Polygraphs  only  measure  physiotogical 
response.  It  makes  no  daim  to,  and  does  not 
measure  deception.  Study  after  study  has 
corKHuded  that  the  polygraph  simply  is  not  ac- 
curate. When  used  for  preemployment  screerv 
ing.  polygraphs  are  particuiarly  notorious. 

Polygraph  advocates  say  tfuit  the  polygraph 
has  great  utility,  tfiat  it  Is  a  useful  tool  to  root 
out  tfie  truth.  But  Mr.  Chairman.  Vne  bottom 
Ine  is  tfvat  polygraphs  cannot  ascertain  truth, 
but  serve  only  to  coerce  employees. 

This  bill  makes  certain  exceptions  for  mat- 
ters relating  to  dnjgs  and  natkxial  security. 
These  appear  to  be  limited  and  reasor>able 
exceptions,  based  on  testimony  developed  at 
committee  hearvigs. 

Some  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Chairman, 
favor  alternatives  to  tfHS  bHI,  wtiere  polygraphs 
are  limrted  to  certain  situations  or  are  iKensed 
for  use.  The  unreliability  of  the  polygraph 
makes  these  altenutives  ur^acceptable.  Poly- 
graphs just  don't  work,  and  shouM  not  be 
used  as  a  device  to  deny  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  Ctuurman,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  as  a  necessary  measure  to  nd  our 
Nation  of  this  modem  day  witchcraft 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  Mr  Chairman,  today  we 
are  considenng  legislatkxi  wfiich  will  prevent 
the  use  of  polygraphs  by  emptoyers  In  ttie  pri- 
vate sector.  TNs  Is  a  very  controversial  Issue. 
and  It  does  deserve  tf>e  attentnn  of  ttiis  body. 
But  our  goal  shouM  be  insuring  that  tfw  poly- 
graph is  not  used  Indiscriminately  by  untrair>ed 
examiners  for  unwarranted  purposes.  Under 
ttte  guise  of  protecting  tt>e  rights  of  Individ- 
uals, ttie  supporters  of  ttm  legislation  have 
decided  to  overkxA  the  rights  of  corporatxxis 
to  yrn  the  most  qualified  and  deperxteble  per- 
•ons,  and  the  rights  of  the  general  publk:  wtx) 
must  ultimately  picfc  up  the  costs  of  employee 
crime  and  negligence. 

Crime  in  the  workptaoe  is  not  some  fictitious 
probtom  that  is  used  as  a  justifk^tion  by  an 
employer  wtw  wants  to  violata  an  IndMdual's 
conttttutional  rights.  It  is  a  real  problem  with 
real  consequences  for  aH  of  us.  According  to 
a  recent  study  done  of  ttie  banking  industry. 


over  80  percent  of  all  k>saes  incurred  by 
banks  around  the  country  are  a  result  of  em- 
ptoyee  theft  According  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigatkxi,  tfiese  losses  amounted  to 
$262  miHkxi  in  1963,  and  $362  miHkxi  in 
1984.  Besides  these  losses,  we  have  heard 
stones  over  the  past  several  monttis  of  many 
officers  of  financial  Institutions  pleading  guilty 
to  involvement  in  "money  laundering" 
schemes  often  associated  with  organized 
crime  and  drxjg  trafficking. 

Emptoyee  ttieft  In  ttie  retail  industry  ac- 
counts for  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  kisses 
every  year.  According  to  groups  such  as  the 
American  Retail  Federation,  tfiese  tfiefts  ac- 
count for  about  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  all 
items  soM  today.  These  are  costs  tfiat  are 
bome  directly  t>y  tfie  consumer. 

The  use  of  HIegal  drugs  has  become  a 
major  problem  in  tfie  workplace.  Time  maga- 
zine has  made  this  issue  its  cover  story  for 
ttiis  week  tiecause  of  its  implk^atxxis.  Drugs 
play  a  major  role  In  both  white  and  blue-collar 
crime.  In  addition,  It  has  lead  to  loss  of  lives 
and  property,  especially  in  the  transportation 
industry.  I'm  sure  every  one  of  us  have  heard 
tfie  stories  of  truck  drivers  wfio  have  been  irv 
volved  In  accidents  wfiile  on  drugs.  Recent 
fatal  railroad  accklents  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  been  attributed  to  human 
error  as  a  result  of  drugs.  Businesses  have  a 
right  to  protect  themselves  from  those  people 
wtx}  will  not  at)ide  by  company  policy,  thus 
subjecting  that  company  to  Increased  costs 
and  the  general  publk:  to  Increased  risks. 

This  legislatx>n  woukj  prevent  multinatk>nal 
companies  such  as  airlines  from  conducting 
preemptoyment  polygrapfis.  Given  tfie  prob- 
lems we  now  face  with  increased  espk>nage 
cases  and  terrorism,  it  seems  ridKukxis  that 
we  woukJ  enact  legislation  wfik^h  wouM  pre- 
vent tfiese  companies  from  taking  tfie  neces- 
sary steps  to  protect  American  Interests. 

This  body  was  so  concerned  with  ttie  espk>- 
nage  issue  that  just  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
passed  legislation  whKh  woukJ  Increase  tfie 
use  of  polygraphs  by  tfie  Deparbnent  of  De- 
fense and  defense-related  Industries.  Ttiis  leg- 
islation passed  by  almost  a  5-to-1  margin  in 
ttie  House.  At  ttiat  time,  tfiere  was  no  argu- 
ment about  ttie  veracity  of  the  process  or  the 
need  for  it.  Polygraphs  were  an  acceptatile 
way  to  guarantee  our  national  security.  What 
has  cfianged  in  ttie  past  few  weeks  ttiat 
makes  us  differentiate  between  certain  Indus- 
tries and  certain  sectors  of  tfie  economy?  We 
are  quick  to  point  out  tfie  risks  and  taKe  nec- 
essary precautions  wfien  our  national  Interests 
are  at  stake.  Isn't  protection  from  crime  a  na- 
tional interest? 

I  received  a  call  from  Bnx»  Bakx)m  of  tfie 
McKesson  Drug  Co.  In  Wilsonville.  OR.  yester- 
day. He  expressed  his  concern  about  wfiat 
the  k>ss  of  polygraph  requirements  would  do 
in  fiis  Industry.  I'm  sure  everyone  Is  aware  of 
tfie  many  precautkxis  taken  by  tfiese  compa- 
nies to  protect  tfieir  products  from  theft.  Mr. 
Bakxxn  toM  me  how  easy  It  woukJ  be  to  steal 
pHls  tfiat  have  a  market  value  of  $17  and  sell 
them  on  tfie  sti-eet  for  about  $800  apiece.  It  is 
imperative  for  companies  involved  in  tfie  pfiar- 
maceutical  industry,  such  as  McKesson  and 
Eli  Lily,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  protect 
ttiemselves  and  tfie  community  from  tfiose 
who  seek  employment  for  tfie  purpose  of  en- 


gaging in  illegal  drug  ti^Kle.  The  use  of  preem- 
ptoyment  polygraphs  is  vital  to  ttw  effort 

What  we  are  saying  If  we  paaa  H.R.  1S24  to 
ttiat  company  offkaals  do  not  have  the  same 
rigfits  as  their  emptoyees.  An  indMdual  has  a 
rigfit  to  protect  himself  from  an  invasion  of  his 
privacy,  but  tfie  company  does  not  have  tfie 
right  to  know  wfiether  or  not  the  peraon  apply- 
ing for  tfie  job  couW  cause  potential  harm  to 
ttie  business  or  tfie  community. 

Polygraphs  are  a  useful  and  necessary  tool 
in  tfie  business  community.  No  one  is  claiming 
tfiat  tfiey  are  100  percent  accurate,  but  t;y  ttie 
same  token,  they  are  no  less  reliable  than  irv 
divklual  interviews.  Polygrapfis  cannot  and 
sfxxikf  not  be  the  sole  justification  for  the 
hiring  or  firing  of  an  emptoyees.  But  a  profes- 
sionally administered  polygraph  exam  will 
Insure  ttiat  everyone's  rights  are  protected — 
empk>yee,  empk>yer,  and  the  general  pubMc. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Cfiairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  1524,  the  Emptoyee  Polygraph  Protec- 
tion Act  Tfiis  bill  broadly  prohibits  empkiyers 
from  requiring  empk>yees  and  job  applnants 
to  take  any  polygraph  test  Ttie  bill  also  pro- 
hibits employers  from  discfiarging  or  disapUrv 
ing  any  employee  wtw  refuses  to  take  such  a 
test  All  government  emptoyers — Federal, 
State,  and  tocal — are  exempt  from  tfiese  pro- 
hibitions. Tfiere  are  also  certain  exemptions 
from  tfie  bill  involving  persons  in  higfity  securi- 
ty-sensitive emptoyment 

Mr.  Cfiairman,  tfie  polygraph  machine  is  not 
as  some  wouM  suggest  a  "lie  detector." 
Rati^er,  it  is  a  mecfianical  devwe  wfiich,  wfien 
connected  to  an  indivklual,  measures  a 
number  of  physiotogical  pfienomena  wfvch  are 
subject  to  widely  varying  Interpretations.  Most 
polygraph  macfiines  measure  heart  beat 
btood  pressure,  respiration,  and  otfier  func- 
tions. From  this  data,  an  examiner  draws  infer- 
ences. The  sdentifK  literature  is  extensive  on 
the  polygraph.  Many  studies,  including  an  au- 
tfioritative  study  by  Prof.  David  Lykken  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  titled,  "A  Tremor  in 
tfie  Btood, "  clearfy  establish  tfiat  the  poly- 
graph macfiine  Is  not  a  reliat>le  devtoe  for 
always  discerning  wfio  is  telling  tfie  tiuth  from 
wfK)  is  not  Polygraph  results  are  subject  to 
wNlely  varying  Interpretations  based  on  tfie  ex- 
perience of  tfie  person  administering  tfie  test 
In  Interpreting  its  results  t>ut  also  on  tfie  pfiysi- 
cal  condition  of  the  subject  at  tfie  time  tfie 
test  Is  administered. 

Tfie  consequences  of  a  mistake  in  interpret- 
ing a  polygraph  test  with  a  result  wfitoh  Is  ad- 
verse to  an  emptoyee  or  job  appltoant  can  be 
devastating  to  ttiat  indivkiual's  future  emptoy- 
ment prospects.  Because  of  this  fact  many 
States  have  moved  to  limit  these  types  of 
tests. 

Unfortunately,  however,  emptoyers  in  some 
States  whtoh  have  moved  to  restrict  the  use 
of  such  tests  have  occastonally  required  em- 
ptoyees or  job  appltoants  to  take  such  tests  in 
another  State  with  less  restiictive  laws  on  tfie 
subject  TNs  bill  woukJ  end  such  practices 
tfvough  a  broad  profiibition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tfiere  are  certainly  more  rea- 
sonable and  reliable  methods  for  assessing 
the  cfiaracter  of  employees  and  job  applicants 
Uian  tfirough  tfie  administration  of  polygraph 
tests.  Ttiorough  background  checks  of  em- 
ptoyees arxl  job  applicants  and  extensive 


IntOTviaws  with  references  and  krx>wn  ao- 
quaMancea  as  waN  as  a  careful  evalualton  of 
an  MMduaTs  prfcy  work  history  provide  a  far 
more  dtatadand  raliable  baae  of  information 
about  an  MMdual  than  the  results  of  a  poly- 
graph taat  Employart  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  their  emptoyees  will  perform  their  work 
honestly  and  competentiy.  There  are  many 
way*  to  insure  that  these  expectations  will  be 
met  wtiich  are  far  less  intrtisive.  But  wfiile  em- 
ployers have  certain  legitimate  expectations, 
so  too,  do  emptoyees  and  job  applicants. 
They  have  a  right  to  an  honest  and  fair  as- 
aeaament  of  tfieir  qualifications  for  emptoy- 
ment based  on  information  wfiich  is  verifiable, 
accurate,  and  credible.  Polygraph  tests  do  not 
meet  this  threshoW  test  of  fairness.  Surely 
that  is  wfiy  tfie  results  of  polygraph  tests  are 
not  admissible  in  evklence  in  any  court  of  law 
in  the  United  States. 

WNIe  I  do  not  favor  most  of  the  exceptions 
to  tfiis  measure  which  permit  some  emptoyers. 
such  as  Federal,  State,  and  tocal  govern- 
ments to  use  polygraph  tests,  I  believe  ttiat 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  an  im- 
provement over  the  indiscriminate  use  of  poly- 
graph tests  tfiat  may  exist  in  many  States 
today. 

I  am  pleaaed  to  support  H.R.  1524. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  and  each  section  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovee  of 
Repruentativet  of  the  United  StateM  of 
America  in  Conffreu  auembled, 

SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLS. 

This  Act  Duty  t>e  dted  as  the  "Employee 
Polygraph  Protection  Act  of  IMS." 

AMKinnizirT  ni  thk  hatdu  op  a  substituti 
omKD  ST  MX.  Tonifo  or  r^tanA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr.  Toinio  of  Flori- 
da: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Rejtreaentatives  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Conffreu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  'Polygraph  Reform 
Act  of  1985'. 

Diputii'iom 

8ac.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  'commerce'  has  the  meaning 
provided  by  section  3(b)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (39  U.8.C.  203(b)): 

(3)  the   term   'employer'   tiss  the  same 


(B)  the  term  'carrier*  Is  defined  In  section 

1  of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  (4S  VAC.  ISl); 

(8)    the    term    'polygraph    examination' 


(A)  sueb  term  Is  defined  in  section  3(2)  of 
the  Naticnal  Labor  RelaUons  Act  (29  VB.C. 
UK2)r.  and 


(A)  any  examination  Involving  the  use  of 
any  polygraph,  deceptogrmph,  voice  stress 
analyser,  psychological  stress  evaluator,  or 
any  other  similar  device  which  Is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  deception  or  verify- 
ing the  truth  of  statements;  and 

(B)  any  interview  of  any  employee  or  pro- 
spective employee  that  uses  any  device  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  regardless  of 
terms  used  in  reporting  to  an  employer  the 
findings,  opinions,  or  statements  made  in  or 
results  of  such  exmination; 

(4)  the  term  polygraph  examiner'  means 
any  person  who  conducts  a  polygraph  exam- 
ination aa  defined  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
section;  and 

(5)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

miDnfos  AMD  ruRPoai 
Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  improper  use  of  polygraph  exami- 
nations In  work  situations  In  industries  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  Imposes  a  sul>- 
stantial  burden  on  interstate  commerce 
through  loss  of  employment  and  employ- 
ment opportunities;  and 

(3)  the  free  flow  of  goods  and  services  In 
Interstate  commerce  Is  burdened  by  theft, 
dishonesty,  and  breaches  of  trust  by  dishon- 
est employees  and  by  crimes  committed 
against  employees,  customers,  and  the 
public, 
(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 
(1)  establish  minimum  standards  for  the 
use  of  polygraphs  In  employment; 

(3)  encourage  the  States  and  political  8ul>- 
divlsions  thereof  to  administer  such  stand- 
ards in  accordance  with  the  policies  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  provide  relief  for  the  improper  use  of 
polygraphs;  and 

(4)  provide  for  Federal  oversight  of  the 
administration  of  such  standardr 

raoRnmoM  or  poltoxapb  nsmro  not  a 

AOCOKDAXCX  WITH  MmiMUll  STAMDAaOS 

Sk.  4.  No  employer  may  take  any  action 
affecting  the  employment  status  of  an  em- 
ployee or  prospective  employee,  if  such 
action  is  iMsed  on  the  results  of  a  polygraph 
examination  of  such  employee  or  prospec- 
tive employee  that  has  not  been  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  sections  S  and  6  of 
this  Act. 

KIOHTS  OP  POLTOKAPH  EXAKHTO 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Each  prospective  examinee 
shall  sign  a  notification  prior  to  any  poly- 
graph examination  which  states  that— 

(1)  such  examinee  is  consenting  voluntari- 
ly to  take  the  examination; 

(3)  the  polygraph  examiner  may  not  in- 
quire into— 

(A)  religious  beUefs  or  affillaUons; 

(B)  tiellefs  or  opinions  regarding  racial 
matters; 

(C)  poUtical  beUefs  or  affiliations: 

(D)  sexual  preferences  or  activities,  unless 
necessary  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
the  employee  to  be  employed  (1)  by  a  nurs- 
ing home,  rest  home,  sanitarium,  hospital, 
day  nursery  or  similar  child  care  faculty,  or 
such  other  institution  or  service  in  which 
the  well-being  of  children,  the  aged,  handi- 
capped, or  infirm  are  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  employees  of  such  Instltutloru  or 
services,  or  (2)  by  an  employer  providing 
services  in  the  residence  of  the  employer's 
customers:  or 

(B)  iMllefs,  affiliations,  or  opinions  retard- 
ing unions  or  labor  organisations; 


(3)  such  examinee  may  terminate  the  ex- 
amination at  any  time; 

(4)  such  examinee  shall  l>e  provided  wttb  a 
written  copy  of  any  opinions  or  conclusiafiB 
rendered  as  a  resiilt  of  the  examination 
upon  written  request  and  payment  of  a  rea- 
sonable fee  by  such  examinee; 

(5)  the  polygraph  examiner  Is  prohibited 
from  asking  the  examinee  any  question 
during  the  examination  that  is  luyt  in  writ- 
ing and  was  not  reviewed  with  the  examinee 
prior  to  the  examination: 

(6)  such  examinee  hu  specific  legal  rights 
and  remedies  If  the  polygraph  examination 
is  not  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act:  and 

(7)  such  examinee  may  receive  a  copy  of 
the  notification  upon  written  request. 

(b)  Upon  written  request  from  an  examin- 
ee, a  polygraph  examiner  shall  provide  a 
signed  copy  of  all  opinions  or  conclusions  of 
a  polygraph  examination  rendered  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  6  of  this  Act. 

(c)  No  action  may  be  taken  by  an  employ- 
er regarding  the  employment  status  of  an 
employee  or  an  applicant  for  employment 
that  Is  based  solely  on  opinions  or  conclu- 
sions of  a  polygraph  examiner  reached  by 
analysis  of  a  polygraph  chart. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  t>e  con- 
strued to  apply  with  respect  to  a  polygraph 
examination  conducted  by.  or  at  the  direc- 
tion of.  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  otherwise  applicable  Federal  law. 

MUIUIUM  ST\in)/UU>S  rOR  POLTOXAPB 
KXAMIRATIORS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  A  polygraph  examination  may 
be  conducted  oiily  by  a  person  who— 
( 1 )  U  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age; 

(3)  Is  a  dtlxen  of  the  United  SUtes: 
(S)  Is  a  person  of  good  moral  character, 

(4)  is  In  compliance  with  all  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  of  any  appropriate  State  or 
l(x^  govenunent  authority  governing  the 
use  of  polygraphs;  and 

(SKA)  holds  a  l>accalaureate  degree  from 
an  accredited  college  or  university  and  has 
successfully  completed  s  formal  training 
course  In  the  use  of  polygraphs  that  has 
t>een  approved  by  the  siecretary:  and 

(B)  has  completed  a  polygraph  examiner 
internship  of  at  least  six  months  In  duration 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  polygraph 
examiner  who  has  met  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a),  a  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  conduct  a  polygraph 
examination  In  accordance  with  the  provl- 
sioiu  of  this  Act,  if  such  person— 

(1)  has  met  the  requiremenu  of  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  of  sulisection  (a);  and 

(3KA)  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  holds  a  valid  polygraph  examiner  li- 
cense issued  by  a  licensing  authority  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof;  or 

(BHl)  within  a  period  of  five  years  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  has  conducted  not  leas  than  two 
hundred  polygraph  examinations;  and 

(ID  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  has  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted a  formal  training  course  In  the  ad- 
Doinistration  of  polygraph  examinations  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  All  examiners  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  sutieectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  t>e  required  every  twenty-four 
months  to  complete  not  leas  than  twenty- 
four  hours  of  continuing  education  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  regarding  the  use 
of  polygraphs. 
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(d)  A  polygrmph  examiner  may  not  aak  a 
question  during  a  polygraph  examination. 
unlesi  such  question  la  In  writing  and  has 
been  reviewed  with  the  examinee  prior  to 
luch  examination. 

(e)  A  polygraph  examiner  may  not  Inquire 
into- 

(1)  religious  beliefs  or  affiliations: 

(3)  beliefs  or  opinions  regarding  racial 
matters: 

(3)  poUtlcal  beUefs  or  affiliations: 

(4)  sexual  preferences  or  activities,  unless 
necessary  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
the  employee  to  be  employed  by  ( 1 )  a  nurs- 
ing home,  rest  home,  sanitarium,  hospital, 
day  nursery  or  similar  child  care  facility,  or 
such  other  institution  or  service  in  which 
the  wellbelng  of  children,  the  aged,  handi- 
capped, or  infirm  are  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  employees  of  such  Institutions  or 
services  or  (3)  by  an  employer  providing 
services  in  the  residence  of  the  employer's 
customers:  and 

(5)  beliefs,  affiliations,  or  opinions  regard- 
ing unions  or  labor  organizations. 

(f)  A  polygraph  examiner  may  not  per- 
form more  than  twelve  polygraph  examina- 
tions In  any  twenty-four  hour  period. 

(g)  (1)  A  polygraph  examiner  shall— 

(A)  use  an  instrument  which  records  con- 
tinuously, visually,  permanently,  and  simul- 
taneously changes  In  cardiovascular,  respi- 
ratory, and  galvanic  skin  response  patterns 
as  minimum  instrumentation  standards:  and 

(B)  base  an  opinion  of  truthfulness  upon 
changes  In  physiological  activity  or  reactiv- 
ity in  the  cardiovascular,  respiratory,  and 
galvanic  skin  response  patterns. 

(2)  A  polygraph  examiner  may  use  an  in- 
strument which  records  additional  physio- 
logical patterns  as  measured  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  may  consider  such  additional  pat- 
terns in  rendering  an  opinion. 

(h)  All  conclusions  or  opinions  of  the  poly- 
graph examiner  arising  from  the  polygraph 
examination  shall— 

<1)  be  In  writing  and  based  only  on  poly- 
graph chart  analysis: 

(2)  contain  no  information  other  than  ad- 
missions, information,  and  interpretation  of 
the  chart  data  relevant  to  the  purpose  and 
stated  objectives  of  the  examination:  and 

(3)  contain  no  recommendation  regarding 
the  prospective  or  continued  employment  of 
an  examinee. 

(1)  A  polygraph  examiner  shall  maintain 
all  opinions,  reports,  charts,  questions  lists, 
and  all  other  records  relating  to  the  poly- 
graph examination  for  a  mtnimiim  of  two 
years  after  administering  such  examination. 

"(J)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  a  polygraph  examiner 
employed  by  the  United  States,  or  conduct- 
ing a  polygraph  examination  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with 
otherwise  applicable  Federal  law." 

CXSTinCATION  or  AOMIHISTRATIVX  PLAIfS 

Sk.  7.  (a)  Any  SUte  or  poUUcal  subdivi- 
sion thereof  which  desires  to  develop  and 
enforce  standards  for  the  use  of  polygraphs 
by  employers  and  polygraph  examiners  may 
submit  an  administrative  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  times.  In  such  manner,  and  con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 
Such  plan  shall— 

(1)  identify  any  agency  designated  as  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  plan: 

(3)  describe  the  standards  in  the  admlnls- 
tratire  plan  governing  polygraph  examiners 
lod  the  use  of  polygraph  examinations; 

(I)  provide  aHuimnces  through  a  written 
certlflcation  that  such  standards  and  the 
enforcement  of  such  standards,  shall  be  at 


least  as  effective  as  the  standards  set  out  in 
this  Act:  and 

(4)  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
standards  in  such  plan  are  administered  and 
enforced  by  such  agency  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  this  Act. 

(b)  An  administrative  plan  providing  ade- 
quate assurances  and  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  each  administrative  plan 
which  has  been  approved.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  a  plan  Is  not  being  administered 
In  a  manner  that  assures  sut)stantlal  compli- 
ance with  the  standards  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  State  or  political  sut>- 
division  thereof  of  the  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval of  such  plan  and,  upon  receipt  of 
such  notice,  such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  in 
effect. 

(d)  Review  of  a  decision  of  the  Secretary 
to  withdraw  approval  of  an  administrative 
plan  under  this  section  may  tie  obtained  in 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  Is  located  by  filing  a  petition 
for  review  with  such  court  within  thirty 
days  after  receipt  of  the  notice  of  withdraw- 
al of  approval. 

CXKTmCATIOM  OF  POLTOKAPH  KXAMUtKRS 

Sec.  8.  (aX  1 )  No  person  may  conduct  poly- 
graph examinations,  unless  such  i>erson  has 
certified  to  the  Secretary  that  he  Is  con- 
ducting such  examinations  in  compliance 
with  sections  S  and  6  of  this  Act  and  is  in 
compliance  with  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
13  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  Lf  such  person  has  met  the  re- 
quirements of  an  administrative  plan  adopt- 
ed pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  each  certification  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  a  person  is  not  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  5,  6,  and  7  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
person  of  the  revocation  of  certification 
and,  upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  such 
person  may  not  conduct  polygraph  exami- 
nations. 

(c)  Review  of  a  decision  of  the  Secretary 
to  revoke  a  certification  under  this  section 
may  be  obtained  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  in  the  district  in  which  the 
person  resides  or  has  a  principal  place  of 
business  by  filing  a  petition  for  review  with 
such  court  within  thirty  days  after  receipt 
of  the  notice  of  revocation  of  certification. 

<d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  a  polygraph  examiner 
employed  by  the  United  States,  or  conduct- 
ing a  polygraph  examination  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with 
otherwise  applicable  Federal  law. 

DtSCLOSUKX  OP  nfPOKMATIOH 

Sk.  0.  (a)  A  person  other  than  an  examin- 
ee may  not  disclose  information  obtained 
during  a  polygraph  examination,  except  as 
provided  in  this  section. 

(b)  A  polygraph  examiner,  polygraph 
trainee,  or  employee  of  a  polygraph  examin- 
er may  dlaclosr  Information  acquired  from  a 
polygraph  examination  only  to— 

(1)  another  polygraph  examiner  in  private 
consultation,  the  examinee  or  any  other 
person  spedflcaUy  designated  in  writing  by 
the  examinee;  and 

(3)  the  person  or  governmental  agency 
that  requested  the  examination  or  others 
required  by  due  process  of  law. 


(c)  An  employer  for  whom  a  polygraph  ex- 
amination Is  conducted  may  dlaclose  infor- 
mation from  the  examination  only  to  a 
person  described  in  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  prohibits  the 
disclosure  of  information  obtained  during  a 
polygraph  examination  to  a  federal  law  en- 
forcement agency  or  intelligence  agency  in 
accordance  with  otherwise  applicable  Feder- 
al law  or  to  prohibit  subsequent  redlsclosure 
by  such  an  agency  in  accordance  with  such 
law. 

WATVn  OP  RIORTS  PROHIBrrKD 

Sec.  10.  The  rights  and  procedures  provid- 
ed pursuant  to  this  Act  may  not  be  waived 
by  contract  or  otherwise.  No  polygraph  ex- 
aminer may  request  an  examinee  to  waive 
any  such  right  or  procedure. 

Noncx  OP  PKOTBCnOR 
Sk.  11.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
print  a  notice  setting  forth  information  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Such  notice  shall  be  posted  at  all  times 
in  conspicuous  places  upon  the  premises  of 
every  employer  engaged  in  any  business  in 
or  affecting  interstate  commerce. 

AnTHOsmr  op  thx  skkxtakt 
Sk.  13.  The  Secretary  shall— 

( 1 )  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out 
this  Act: 

(2)  cooperate  with  regibnal.  State,  local, 
and  other  agencies,  and  cooperate  with  and 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  employers, 
labor  organizations,  and  employment  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
and 

(3)  make  investigations  and  inspections 
and  require  the  keeping  of  records  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  the  administration 
of  this  Act, 

CIVIL  PKRALTIKS 

Sk.  13.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  whoever  vio- 
lates this  Act  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any  pen- 
alty under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  previous  record 
of  the  person  in  complying  with  the  Act  and 
the  gravity  of  the  violation 


Sk.  14,  (a)  Any  person  who  is  given  a 
polygraph  examination  in  violation  of  this 
Act  may  bring  a  civil  action  against  the 
polygraph  examiner  in  the  United  States 
district  court  in  the  district  in  which  the  al- 
leged violation  occurred  or  in  which  the  ex- 
aminer has  its  principal  office. 

(b)  Upon  a  finding  of  a  violation  of  this 
section,  such  court  may  grant  appropriate 
relief.  Including  the  imposition  of  a  civil  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000. 

(c>  In  addition  to  the  relief  provided  in 
subsections  (a)  and  <b)  of  this  section,  an 
employee  or  prospective  employee  seeking 
relief  from  a  violation  of  this  Act  in  a  Juris- 
diction in  which  the  certification  require- 
ments of  section  7  of  this  Act  have  not  been 
complied  with,  shall  ue  provided  relief  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections 
11(b).  16,  and  17  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1038  (39  U,S,C.  311(b),  216,  and 
317).  Amounts  owing  to  a  person  as  a  result 
of  a  violation  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid  over- 
time compensation  for  purposes  of  sections 
16  and  17  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (39  U.S.C.  316  and  317). 

(d)  The  remedies  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  be  exclusive  and  may  not  be  construed 


to  permit  a  cause  of  action  by  an  examinee 
agminft  any  party  other  than  an  employer,  a 
prospective  employer,  or  a  polygraph  exam- 
iner. 

(e)  If  a  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  there- 
of is  In  oompllanoe  with  section  7  of  this 
Act.  any  person  seeking  relief  under  this 
section  must  flnt  exhaust  the  remedies  of 
the  administrative  plan  of  the  State  or  po- 
Utlcal subdivision  thereof. 

BPPKllVl  DAT! 

Sk.  is.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Florida  (during  the 
reading).  BCr.  Chairman,  I  aak  unani- 
moug  (X>nsent  that  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  gubstitute  be  (X)nsid- 
ered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  Inasmuch  as  It  has  been  previ- 
ously printed  in  the  Racoiu)  and  copies 
have  been  made  available  to  the  inter- 
ested parties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Youifc 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  lilte  to  say  to 
my  colleagues  I  have  been  here  on  the 
floor  and  have  heard  the  debate  from 
the  very  beginning  this  afternoon.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  all  those 
who  participated  in  the  debate  and 
presented  what  I  think  is  a  reasonable 
and  logical  debate. 

I  offer  this  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  myself,  as 
the  author  of  the  amendment  last 
June  which  provided  polygraph  serv- 
ices for  our  national  security  efforts, 
and  for  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Oeorgia,  Mr.  Dardkm,  who  Is  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  who  also  served,  in  a 
former  life,  as  a  prosecuting  attorney 
with  great  exposure  to  the  use  of  poly- 
graph. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  does 
not  prohibit  the  use  of  polygraphs. 
H.R.  1524.  however,  originally  set  out 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  polygraphs.  But 
in  committee  they  adopted  several 
amendments  that  exempted  certain 
types  of  industry  as  well  as  govern- 
ment. It  Is  my  understanding  on  the 
floor  later  today  they  have  agreed  to 
accept  additional  amendments  that 
would  provide  additional  exemptions 
to  the  prohibition  that  H.R.  1524 
would  bring  to  the  use  of  polygraphs. 

Mr.  Dakobt  and  I  suggest  a  different 
approach.  We  agree,  for  example,  with 
those  speakers  who  have  made  the 
point  that  this  is  really  a  rights  Issue— 
the  right  of  the  employee.  We  agree 
with  that.  We  would  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  our  substitute  is  the 
only  legl^Ation  before  the  House  that 
actually  provides  a  "bill  of  rights"  for 
those  people  who  might  be  examined 
during  the  seeking  of  employment.  We 
actually  provide  in  the  law  a  blU  of 


rights  for  those  employees  and  pro- 
spective employees  who  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  polygraph. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  this  is  a  way  to  get  at  the 
guilty,  that  we  are  looking  to  prove 
someone  guilty  before  they  have  been 
given  a  chance  to  prove  they  are  inno- 
cent. 

In  some  cases  that  may  be  the  case. 
For  example  we  know  from  the 
Walker  spy  case,  that  instigated  the 
amendment  last  June  on  the  national 
defense  bill,  that  the  authority  to  use 
the  polygraph  was  asked  for  consist- 
ently by  those  In  naval  Intelligence 
who  told  us  it  would  be  one  of  the  best 
tools  they  could  use  to  deter  espionage 
a^dnst  our  Nation,  So  we  know.  It  is  a 
good  tool.  By  itself  it  is  not  a  total 
tool,  it  is  only  part  of  an  overall  effort. 

There  Is  more  to  our  substitute. 

Our  approach  also  protects  the  inno- 
cent. Yes,  we  are  looking  for  the 
guilty,  but  we  are  also  seeking  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  and  ours  Is  the  only 
approach  on  the  fl(x>r  today  that  actu- 
ally will  bring  protection  for  the  inno- 
cent. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  an  example: 
Back  In  Florida  I  have  a  good  friend 
who  owns  a  number  of  drug  stores.  He 
began  to  find  narcotics  and  controlled 
substances  missing  from  his  ware- 
houses and  his  shelves  and  he  could 
not  determine  who  was  stealing  the 
substances.  So  he  considered  firing  ev- 
eryone in  his  business  who  had  access 
to  those  drugs  and  those  controlled 
substances. 

Now  that  really  would  not  have  been 
fair  because  it  was  subsequently 
proved  that  all  of  the  employees  were 
not  involved  in  the  theft— just  one.  So 
Instead  of  firing  all  of  the  innocent 
people,  he  decided  to  employ  a  poly- 
graph examiner.  Through  the  use  of  a 
polygraph  examination,  and  through 
the  extended  investigation  based  on 
the  results  of  the  polygraph  examina- 
tion, he  determined  who  the  gtiillty 
party  was. 

D  1640 

The  giiilty  party  admitted  it,  and  the 
guilty  party  was  terminated.  He  lost 
his  Job,  but  Inncxsent  people  were  al- 
lowed to  keep  their  jobs. 

We  think  that  the  innocent  should 
be  protected,  and  we  believe  that  we 
can  protect  them  under  the  substitute 
that  Mr.  DAXOKir  and  I  offer  today. 

The  reason  we  believe  our  approach 
protects  the  Innocent  and  does  the  job 
that  is  required  in  private  industry  is 
that  our  substitute  provides  for  mini- 
mum professional  standards  for  poly- 
graph examiners.  One  of  the  speakers 
earlier  today  said  that  many  people  in 
our  coimtry  believe  that  any  time 
there  Is  a  polygraph  examination,  it  is 
given  by  the  CIA  or  it  is  given  by  the 
FBI  or  it  is  given  by  a  police  agency. 
They  made  the  point  that  that  is  not 
true,  because  many  polygraph  exami- 


nations are  given  by  people  who  are 
not  nearly  as  professional  as  those 
who  give  them  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  We  agree  with  that.  That  is 
the  basis  of  our  approach. 

We  are  asking  for  a  Federal  law  that 
would  establish  certain  stiff  profes- 
sional requirements  before  a  person 
would  t>e  permitted  to  give  polygraph 
examinations  and,  at  the  same  time, 
we  provide  a  bill  of  rights  I  mentioned 
earlier  for  those  who  might  be  re- 
quired to  take  that  polygraph  exami- 
nation. 

We  do  not  want  to  do  what  Mr.  Jack 
Br(X>ks  mentioned  earlier,  that  is  to 
go  back  to  the  days  of  the  dunking 
tool.  We  do  not  want  to  use  the  dunk- 
ing tool  any  more  than  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  does.  That  Is  why  we  are 
trying  to  make  sure  that  those  people 
who  give  polygraph  examinations  are 
not  the  dunking  tool  professionals.  We 
seek  to  ensure  that  they  are  able  to  do 
the  job  in  a  professional  manner,  that 
they  have  had  the  proper  education, 
and  that  they  have  had  the  proper 
training, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition,  this  is  a 
States'  right  issue.  It  was  mentioned 
earlier  in  debate,  that  some  31  States 
have  already  enacted  polygraph  legis- 
lation. We  would  like  to  encourage  the 
States  to  take  the  lead— and  if  any 
State  would  like  to  go  further  than  we 
go  in  the  Federal  law.  In  the  proposal 
that  Mr.  Darskk  and  I  make,  they  are 
permitted  to  do  so.  In  fact,  if  a  State 
decided  to  ban  polygraph  altogether, 
they  could  do  so  under  the  substitute 
that  we  offer  today. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  poly- 
graph is  not  a  reliable  tool.  I  would 
say  that  if  we  are  going  to  rely  only  on 
the  polygraph,  only  on  that  tool,  that 
I  would  have  to  agree.  But  it  is  only 
part  of  an  overall  investigative  capabil- 
ity. 

For  example,  in  the  Walker  spy  case 
that  I  mentioned,  one  of  the  Walker 
family  denied  any  implication  whatso- 
ever in  that  spy  case  where  they  were 
giving  classified  information  to  the  So- 
viets. But  after  he  was  confronted 
with  the  results  of  a  polygraph  exami- 
nation that  Indicated  there  was  some 
problem  in  his  responses  to  the  ques- 
tions, he  finally  confessed.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  lying;  that  he 
was  involved  in  divulging  natloiial  se- 
curity secrets  to  the  Soviets;  and  that 
he  went  on  to  give  us  additional  infor* 
mation  that  was  used  in  the  case 
against  the  Walkers,  We  suggest  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  de- 
serve that  kind  of  protection,  not  only 
for  national  security  issues,  but  also 
for  private  business. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  bill.  HJl.  1524. 
has  suggested,  he  is  going  to  exempt 
from  his  legislation  some  Industries. 
So,  in  effect,  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  that  polygraph  is  OK  here  in 
one  area  but  not  another.  Well,  my 
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suggestion  Is  if  it  is  OK  here,  it  should 
also  be  OK  over  here,  if  it  is  done  in  a 
professional  fashion. 

The  cost  to  the  American  consumer 
from  internal  theft  Is  estimated  to  be 
$40  billion  each  and  every  year.  That 
means  in  the  case  of  most  retailers, 
that  about  10  to  15  percent  of  the  cost 
of  their  clothes  that  they  sell,  the 
shoes  that  they  sell,  the  food  that 
they  sell,  the  furniture,  the  household 
items,  whatever  they  sell,  whatever 
your  constituents  go  out  to  buy  at  a 
store  at  smy  given  time,  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  that  cost  is  due  to  internal 
theft. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thinly  that  is  a  terri- 
ble tax.  If  we  came  here  to  the  floor 
today  asldng  to  add  a  10-percent  or  a 
15-percent  sales  tax  on  all  of  those 
goods,  I  think  there  would  be  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  House.  I  do  not  believe  we 
would  ever  pass  that  kind  of  a  bill.  But 
because  of  internal  theft,  the  prices 
are  increased  from  10  to  15  percent. 

We  have  to  stop  that,  and  it  can  be 
stopped.  We  have  proof  positive  that 
when  the  polygraph  system  is  used, 
that  the  cost  of  employee  theft  goes 
down  from  15  percent  to  about  1  per- 
cent of  the  price  of  goods.  We  have  a 
communication  from  the  manager  of 
Days  Inn,  a  motel  chain.  Before  Dajrs 
Inn  used  the  polygraph,  they  had 
losses  of  over  $1  million  a  year.  When 
they  went  to  the  use  of  a  polygraph, 
those  losses  dropped  to  just  over 
$100,000  a  year,  a  reduction  of  some  85 
percent.  That  means  that  the  cost  of 
that  theft  was  reduced  and  did  not 
have  to  be  passed  on  to  consumers. 

I  have  a  letter,  a  case  file  of  a  televi- 
sion repair  man  who  was  interviewed 
for  his  job  and  denied  ever  being  con- 
victed of  a  crime.  He  denied  any 
former  problems  of  that  type.  He  went 
out  on  a  call  from  his  employer  and  he 
sexually  molested  two  small  children. 
The  records  are  full  of  this  type  of 
thing.  They  are  also  full  of  cases 
where  innocent  people  have  been  pro- 
tected by  the  polygraph.  But  in  this 
case,  the  repairman  had  in  previous 
employment  been  convicted  of  sexual 
molestation  a  number  of  times.  Had  he 
been  polygraphed,  that  might  have 
been  found. 

I  do  not  use  this  as  some  kind  of  a 
scare  tactic.  I  am  just  trying  to  give 
examples  of  the  fact,  that  yes,  the 
polygraph  does  work.  We  can  provide 
many  additional  examples  of  how  the 
innocence  of  people  has  been  protect- 
ed by  the  polygraph. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony from  representatives  of  private 
industry  before  my  subcommittee,  it 
was  testified  it  would  not  be  a  part  of 
an  investigation,  but  it  would  be  the 
only  tool  used  to  determine  guilt. 
Therein  lie  the  fallacy  of  the  argu- 
ments by  the  gentleman  in  favor  of 
the  substitute. 


The  situation  is  this.  I  do  believe 
that  there  should  be  standards  in 
which  we  determine  who  is  qualified 
to  become  polygraph  examiners.  But  I 
believe  those  standards  should  be  na- 
tional and  not  just  left  up  to  the  op- 
tions of  the  individual  States,  where 
we  already  know  what  practices  are 
that  where  polygraphs  are  not  al- 
lowed, employers  will  transport  citi- 
zens to  areas  where  they  are  allowed, 
give  the  polygraph  test,  and  then 
bring  them  back. 

So  I  would  assume  that  if  it  was  al- 
lowed the  way  the  substitute  described 
that  States  that  had  lesser  qualifica- 
tions for  polygraph  examiners,  where 
the  polygraph  regulations  were  looser, 
the  employers  would  do  the  same 
thing  and  move  the  employees  to 
those  areas. 

Let  me  tell  you  another  couple  of 
reasons  why  I  and  the  committee 
oppose  the  substitute.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  reports  that  the 
substitute  will  cost  the  Government  $2 
million.  Do  we  really  want  to  spend  $2 
million  to  put  the  congressional  good 
housekeeping  seal  of  approval  on  this 
gadget? 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
reports  that  the  substitute  would 
create  a  patchwork  quilt  of  regulations 
with  the  possibility  of  adjacent  States 
having  Federal,  State,  city,  or  county 
regulations. 

The  substitute  claims  that  the  pro- 
spective or  current  employees  can  vol- 
unteer to  take  the  lie  detector  test. 
How  is  it  voluntary  when  employers 
require  the  test  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment? Whenever  State  legisla- 
tures have  blessed  the  lie  detector  by 
passing  regulatory  legislation,  the  use 
of  this  gadget  has  skyrocketed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  in  opposition 
to  this,  and  I  want  to  alert  the  Mem- 
bers that  when  we  vote  on  this  bill,  we 
are  voting  on  the  substitute  on  the 
next  vote,  not  the  Williams  bill. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to  in- 
troduce and  support  the  substitute 
which  offers  protection  for  consumers 
and  employees  through  rigorous,  but 
fair,  regulation  of  polygraph  use  in 
the  private  sector. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  a 
moment,  however,  to  commend  the 
chairman,  and  also  the  sponsor,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana,  for  bringing 
their  critical  issue  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  certainly  agree  with  them 
that  we  might  have  a  different  ap- 
proach to  solve  the  problem,  but  I 
think  it  Is  one  of  national  urgency.  I 
want  to  commend  them  for  taking  the 
lead  and  bringing  It  forward.  While  we 
disagree  on  the  methods  that  would  be 
used.  I  appreciate  their  courage  in 
coming  forward  with  this  very  impor- 
tant legislation. 


But  as  I  said  before,  I  disagree  with 
the  methods  being  used  in  H.R.  1524. 
What  H.R.  1524  does  is  basically  ban 
the  use  of  the  polygraph  in  the  private 
sector. 

Oh,  sure,  let  us  have  a  few  excep- 
tions, a  few  exemptions.  Let  us  let  the 
nuclear  power  Industry  out.  Let  us  let 
out  people  who  are  involved  with  na- 
tional security. 
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Let  us  leave  out  all  Government 
workers;  let  us  exclude  the  entire 
transportation  industry;  let  us  only 
put  this  burden  on  the  businessmen  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  saying  to  the  Members  now 
that  we  have  all  heard  this  phrase  in 
Washington  recently,  which  goes 
something  like  this:  I  am  for  tax 
reform  but.  Now  everybody  is  saying:  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  use  the  poly- 
graph but. 

Everybody  wants  their  specific  little 
exception  or  exemption. 

So  what  I  am  saying  to  the  Members 
today  is  that  if  polygraphs  are  a  sham 
and  a  farce  and  a  device  which  cannot 
be  depended  upon,  why  not  use  this 
vehicle,  this  legislation  here  today,  to 
ban  their  use  entirely  from  use  in 
America  today? 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations was  up  a  few  moments  ago 
saying,  in  very  touching  terms,  his 
feelings  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  people  who  are  being  protect- 
ed by  this  act. 

Why  not  extend  the  same  protection 
to  Government  employees?  If  the 
polygraph  does  not  work  in  the  private 
sector,  it  sure  does  not  work  in  the 
public  sector. 

Let  me,  basically,  go  through  what 
this  substitute  does.  As  a  former  dis- 
trict attorney,  incidentally.  I  have 
come  to  rely  on  the  polygraph  as  a 
very  reliable  investigative  tool.  As  a 
defense  counsel.  I  used  it  not  to  indi- 
cate guilt  but.  in  many  instances,  to 
exonerate  persons  who  where  wrong- 
fully charged  with  a  crime. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Members, 
when  it  is  said  that  the  polygraph  is 
subject  to  some  degree  of  failure,  that 
it  is  not  perfect;  I  submit  that  it  is  not 
perfect.  However,  our  criminal  justice 
system  is  not  perfect.  The  House  of 
Representatives  in  which  we  stand 
today  is  not  perfect.  I  also  tell  you 
there  are  more  people  in  the  prisons 
of  America  wrongfully  convicted  on 
mistaken  eye  witness  testimony,  than 
for  any  other  purpose. 

So,  sure,  polygraphs  are  not  perfect; 
but  they  are  a  reliable  tool. 

We  do  two  things  in  this  substitute. 
One  is  that  we  impose  minimum 
standards  on  the  examiner  to  be  sxire 
that  he  can  properly  be  trained  to  do 
his  job.  The  requirements  are  listed  In 
the  substitute. 


The  second  thing  we  do,  which  I 
think  Is  very  important,  is  that  we  pro- 
hibit the  employer  from  using  the 
polygraph  as  the  sole  purpose  for 
which  a  person  can  be  denied  employ- 
ment or  fired.  You  have  got  to  have 
other  evidence.  And,  also,  it  has  a  biU 
Of  rights  in  here  which  prevents  any 
Individual  from  being  asked  about 
matters  of  a  personal  nature,  sexual 
matters,  matters  having  to  do  with 
that  person's  union  affiliation  or  polit- 
ical beliefs. 

So  this  substitute  here  today  I  think 
very  wisely  provides  a  bill  of  rights 
and  protection  to  the  worker,  probably 
far  more  protection  than  is  provided 
by  H.R.  1524. 

I  want  to  say.  in  conclusion,  that  333 
of  you  voted  last  June  1985  to  sanction 
the  use  of  the  polygraph  in  national 
security  and  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoHHiLLT).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Darodi]  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  DAROOf 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  15  addition- 
al seconds.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Surely,  we  owe  the 
private  sector  the  same  degree  and  the 
same  amount  of  protection  that  we 
owe  the  Department  of  Defense. 

So  let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  vote  for 
the  substitute  and  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  substitute  that  is  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  I  rise  to 
support  the  substitute  and  to  oppose 
the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  some 
essential  differences  between  the  bill 
that  is  before  us  and  the  substitute 
that  is  offered.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
essential  difference  is  that  the  bill 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  the  poly- 
graph in  virtually  aU  circumstances  in 
the  private  sector,  and  the  bill  that 
the  two  gentleman  have  constructed 
and  are  proposing  as  a  substitute 
would  permit  the  polygraph  to  be  used 
to  protect  employees'  rights  and 
permit  the  polygraph  to  be  used  as 
one  tool,  not  the  sole  tool— it  would 
prohibit  that.  It  would  permit  it  to  be 
used  as  one  tool  but  not  the  sole  tool. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  done  with  his  substitute  Is 
to  acknowledge  the  need  from  time  to 
time  that  the  polygraph  be  used  to 
protect  the  employees,  it  is  to  create 
minimum  standards  that  States  then 
can  and  sometimes  do  adopt  and  say 
that  the  polygraph  cannot  be  used  as 
the  sole  test  but  can  be  used  as  one 
test. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Youifo]  to  clar- 
ify some  of  the  things  that  are  in  this 


very  well-crafted  piece  of  legislation 
that  does  precisely  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  protect  employee  rights. 

As  I  understand,  and  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman,  under  his  legislation,  the 
substitute  polygraph  bill,  the  poly- 
graph examiners  must  meet  specific 
requirements.  Could  the  gentleman 
elaborate  on  some  of  those  require- 
ments? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments.  He  is  exactly 
right.  In  this  substitute  there  are  two 
pages  of  protections  for  the  rights  of 
the  examinee— the  person  who  might 
be  examined. 

For  example,  the  examinee  would 
have  to  sign  a  notification  prior  to  any 
polygraph  examination,  and  that  noti- 
fication would  state  that  he  is  doing  it 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  He  is  not  re- 
quired to  take  that  test. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  gentleman  is 
saying  that  he  has  to  sign  a  written 
notice  prior  to  the  examination? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  That  is  cor- 
rect. And  that  notice  includes  the  fact 
that  he  is  doing  it  voluntarily. 

Now,  during  that  test,  the  examiner 
may  not  Inquire  into  an  examinee's  re- 
ligious belief  or  affiliations,  he  may 
not  inquire  into  beliefs  or  opinions  re- 
garding rsu:ial  matters,  he  may  not  in- 
quire Into  political  beliefs  or  affili- 
ations, he  may  not  inquire  Into  sexual 
preferences  or  activities  unless— and 
this  Is  a  very  important  exception— 
unless  it  Is  necessary  to  determine  the 
quiJlfications  of  the  employee  to  be 
employed  by  a  nursing  home,  where  so 
many  of  our  elderly  Americans  spend 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  a  rest  home,  a 
sanitarium,  a  hospital,  or  a  day-care 
nursery. 

Bo  in  those  cases  where  we  have  a 
right  and  an  obligation  to  protect 
senior  citizens  or  children  in  those  in- 
stitutions, those  tyi>e  of  questions 
would  be  permitted. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman,  further,  as  I  understand 
the  Intent  of  the  gentleman's  substi- 
tute is  to  say  that  the  polygraph,  then, 
could  not  be  used  as  a  sole  criteria  but 
merely  as  one  additional  tool. 

So  does  the  gentleman  have  a  prohi- 
bition that  no  one  could  lose  their  job 
based  solely  on  a  polygraph  test? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  The  gentle- 
man makes  a  very  valid  observation, 
and  I  thank  him  for  that.  That  la  cor- 
rect. Our  law  provides  that  the  poly- 
graph will  not  be  the  sole  determining 
factor.  It  further  provides  that  the  ex- 
aminee may  at  any  time  terminate  the 
polygraph  examination,  after  the  first 
sentence,  after  the  first  question,  half- 
way through  the  examination,  or 
wherever.  He  may  terminate  It  and 
still  he  could  not  lose  his  job  or  be 
denied  employment  strictly  because  of 
that. 

BIr.  BARTLETT.  And  I  would  ask 
the  question  that,  as  I  understand  it, 


the  person  being  examined  could 
obtain  a  written  copy  of  all  the  ques- 
tions and  his  responses,  merely  for 
asking? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Are  there  penalties 
provided  In  the  gentleman's  substitute 
if  an  examiner  violates  the  legislation? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Yes.  We 
provide  in  this  substitute  that  the  ex- 
aminee who  feels  his  rights  have  been 
violated  may  file  an  action  in  Federal 
court,  and  the  fine  would  be  up  to 
$10,000. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  be  that 
what  we  have  is  a  choice  between  a 
sledge  hammer  approach  and  an  ap- 
proach of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
in  the  substitute  that  would  provide 
very  precise  and  real  protections.  Bo 
rather  than  to  allow  this  House  to 
simply  vote  on  the  title.  I  think  that 
what  the  gentleman  Is  proposing  is  a 
way  to  provide  those  protections  with- 
out that  sledge  hammer  of  eliminating 
all  use  of  what  is  used  in  an  area  of 
employee  rights. 

And  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
said  something  during  his  opening 
which  I  think  is  correct,  and  that  Is 
that  this  is  an  employee  rights  piece  of 
legislation.  The  gentleman's  substitute 
does  provide  for  the  rights  of  employ- 
ees. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlemioi  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Baktuctt]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Baxt- 
LRT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. ) 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  The  employees 
who  would  t>e  protected  by  the  substi- 
tute and  would  be  harmed  by  the  bill 
are  those  employees  who  are  in  high 
risk,  ex-felons,  young  people,  persons 
who  have  lost  a  previous  job,  and  the 
polygraph  used  as  one  tool  can  help 
him  to  get  that  job.  It  protects  those 
fellow  employees  who  are  falsely  ac- 
cused. It  protects  employees  during 
taking  the  test  and  it  protects  the  con- 
sumers who  should  not  have  to  pay 
the  higher  prices  due  to  theft  and  pil- 
ferage. 

I  think  the  gentleman  approaches 
the  subject  correctly  and  with  an  idea 
of  employee  rights. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  approach  the  sub- 
ject, of  course,  In  favor  of  the  original 
bill  and  against  the  substitute,  the 
whole  subject,  with  trepidation.  A 
number  of  years  ago,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  as  the  Lafayette 
County  prosecuting  attorney  back 
home  in  Missouri,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions, I  was  aware  of  and  knew  of  the 
administration  of  polygraph  tests  to 
people  who  were  suspected  of  criml&al 
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activity  In  one  form  or  another.  As  a 
result  of  the  experience  that  I  had.  In 
■ome  cases,  at  best,  there  was  incon- 
duslveness.  On  two  occasions,  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  people 
"beat"  the  test,  that  these  are  far 
from  reliable  operative  tests  and  that 
they  are  no  better  than  the  person 
who  gives  them.  We  are  fortunate 
back  home  In  my  county  right  now  to 
have  a  sheriff  who  has  been  either  a 
deputy  or  a  sheriff  for  some  27  years, 
and  I  think  no  one  would  question  his 
ability.  But  compare  this  gentleman. 
Sheriff  Oene  Darnell,  in  my  home 
county,  with  someone  who  has  had  6 
weeks  of  training  and  is  a  certified 
polygraph  tester  and  I  think  that 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two. 

I  need  not  go  on  at  length  about 
this,  but  I  would  like  to  question  one 
bit  of  this,  that  there  is  language  that 
would  tend  to  cause  us  to  believe  that 
the  polygraph  test  under  the  substi- 
tute would  not  be  the  sole  tool,  but  I 
can  hear  people,  unfortunately, 
sajing,  "But,  you  know,  they  flunked 
the  lie  detector  test." 

In  all  truthfulness,  I  have  some  seri- 
ous problems  or  qualms  about  the 
issue  and,  because  of  my  past  experi- 
ence, I  am  driven  irresistibly  in  favor 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mi.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  Join  my  colleague  in  opposing 
the  substitute  and  supporting  the  bill. 

The  polygraph  is  not  a  science,  and 
this  amendment  tries  to  put  the  Oood 
Housekeeping  stamp  of  approval  on 
the  use  of  polygraphs  in  this  coun- 
try—and you  cannot  do  it. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  the  poly- 
graph is  not  reliable.  It  tests  your 
heart  rate,  your  breathing  rate  and 
your  sweat,  or  your  galvanic  skin  re- 
qwnse,  and  all  of  those  can  be  modi- 
fled  or  subjected  to  change  by  reason 
of  people  who  are  hyperreactors,  who 
are  very,  very  nervous  or  who  are  on 
medicine,  such  as  beta  blockers,  which 
prevent  those  things  from  happening 
the  way  the  polygraph  operator  would 
want  them  to  be. 

The  polygraph  is  very  intimidating 
and  it  can  take  a  person,  an  honest 
person,  and  turn  that  person  Into  a 
wild,  scared  person,  for  fear  of  the  ma- 
chine that  is  strapped  around  them, 
and  it  is  unfair  to  use  that  as  a  tool  to 
deprive  that  person  of  a  Job. 

I  think  the  gentleman  also  makes  a 
good  point  concerning  the  contention 
that  under  the  substitute  the  poly- 
graph could  not  be  a  sole  criteria,  only 
one  of  the  criteria.  That  Is  ridiculous. 
because  If  an  examiner  sasrs  that  the 
gentleman  or  the  gentlewoman 
flunked  the  test,  I  guarantee  that 
person  Is  not  going  to  get  the  Job. 


So  I  Join  my  colleague  in  urging 
defeat  of  the  substitute  and  in  support 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  also 
agree  with  his  remarks.  The  gentle- 
msLn  points  out  very  well  that  we  will 
never  know  if  it  is  the  sole  reason  for 
the  decision  in  firing  somebody.  In 
fact.  If  we  looked  at  the  substitute,  it 
is  wide  open  to  all  kinds  of  misinter- 
pretations, using  the  word  "substan- 
tial" without  defining  exactly  what 
"substantial"  would  mean,  when  they 
talk  about  simply  having  to  have  the 
key  provisions  of  H.R.  3916  employed 
by  written  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  of  their  State.  It  could  be  one 
sentence  saying  that  they  would  do 
that  without  any  of  the  facts  involved 
as  to  how  they  will  enforce  it. 

But  let  me  go  more  to  the  direct 
issue.  What  the  bill  is  designed  to  do  is 
to  say  that  someone  cannot  lose  their 
Job  or  you  cannot  refuse  to  hire  some- 
one because  they  will  not  take  a  poly- 
graph test.  You  cannot  deny  someone 
a  livelihood  because  they  wUl  not  take 
a  polygraph  test.  And  I  do  not  see  the 
people  who  are  supporting  this  substi- 
tute saying  that  candidates  for  public 
office,  including  the  U.S  Congress, 
should  have  to  take  a  polygraph  test 
or  that  incumbents  of  Congress  should 
have  to  take  a  polygraph  test.  I  do  not 
see  them  proposing  that  the  Ethics 
Committee  of  this  Congress  and  this 
House  should  use  a  polygraph  test. 
Why? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Skelton]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Skeltoh  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

D  1705 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Why  in 
the  substitute  do  they  not  require 
polygraph  tests  for  elected  officials  or 
candidates  for  public  office?  Simply 
because  they  are  unreliable,  they  are 
not  recognized  in  court,  and  therefore 
we  should  not  take  Innocent  individ- 
uals and  take  away  their  livelihood  or 
deny  them  the  right  to  have  a  Job  and 
apply  for  a  Job  because  they  will  not 
be  intimidated  by  being  forced  to  take 
such  St  ^cst 

Mr.  DAROEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DARDSN.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  under  1524  all  Oovemment 
employees,  both  from  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  are  exempt?  So  the 
very  bUl  here  exempts  all  employees 
of  any  government. 


Mr.  SKELTON.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  I  understand  what  the  gentle- 
man is  sajrlng.  But  we  are  speaking 
about  people  in  their  ordinary,  day-to- 
day activities.  I  reaUy  think  that  It  is 
an  invasion  of  privacy  of  the  greatest 
sort  to  be  subjected  to  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Skeltoh]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan and  by  unanimous  consent,  tSx. 
Skeltoh  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  Just 
want  to  answer  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

That  is  exactly  the  point:  Why 
should  we  have  different  classifica- 
tions in  this  country?  Some  people 
have  to  take  it;  some  people  do  not 
have  to  take  the  test.  If  the  test  was  so 
good,  the  courts  would  have  recog- 
nized the  results  of  the  polygraph  test. 

The  fact  is  it  has  come  out  in  this 
debate  and  in  past  history  that  they 
are  not  100  percent  accurate  nor  any- 
where near  it.  So  we  should  not  have 
different  standards,  and  we  should  not 
say  that  some  people  are  required  to 
take  this  test  to  get  a  Job  or  to  keep 
their  Job. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  I  would  respectfully 
point  out.  though,  that  you,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  are  actually 
exempt  from  a  polygraph  test  under 
this.    

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  That  is 
my  point.  Why  should  I  be  exempt  if 
we  are  going  to  stick  it  on  somebody 
else  if  they  have  to  take  the  test?  We 
should  be  treated  the  same;  we  should 
not  be  exempt  if  we  allow  others  to  be 
required  to  take  it. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Not  under  this  bill; 
we  are  not  treated  the  same  under  this 
very  bill. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  That  is 
exactly  my  point:  You  are  treating  us 
differently  under  your  own  substitute, 
and  under  the  bill  because  it  is  already 
an  existing  law.  That  is  because  the 
standard  cannot  be  met  for  accuracy 
for  taking  and  giving  a  polygraph  test. 

That  Is  why  we  should  oppose  the 
substitute  and  not  give,  as  the  gentle- 
man said,  approval  for  these  means  of 
testing  and  denying  employment  of 
American  citizens. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  very  much.  I  am  sorry 
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the  gentleman  from  Missouri  had  to 
leave,  but  he  made  this  statement,  and 
I  quote: 

"That  a  polygraph  examination  Is  no 
better  than  the  person  who  gives  It."  I 
think  he  has  got  a  lot  of  merit  there. 
The  substitute  that  we  offer  today  for 
H.R.  1524  provides  professional  re- 
quirements for  those  polygraph  exam- 
iners. 

We  agree  with  him.  and  we  want 
them  to  be  qualified  and  professional 
In  the  way  that  they  conduct  their 
business. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  are  discussing  the  issue  of 
polygraph  testing  and  its  use  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  workplace.  At  issue 
is  not  whether  polygraph  testing  is 
good  or  bad— certahily  we  wish  we 
lived  in  an  ideal  world  where  there  was 
no  need  for  such  a  tool,  where  employ- 
ee theft  and  crime  did  not  occur— but 
we  don't  reside  in  such  a  Utopia,  and 
Internal  theft  has  cost  the  businesses 
of  our  coimtry  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year— many  more  times  the 
amount  lost  to  robbery.  We  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  ultimately  It  is 
the  consumer  who  pays  with  Increases 
In  the  cost  of  goods  and  services. 

While  we  recognize  that  this  Imper- 
fect world  we  live  in  necessitates  the 
use  of  polygraph  testing  in  certain  sit- 
uations, we  also  recognize  that  abuses 
can  and  do  occur.  Abuses  occur  where 
there  are  no  standards  for  training 
and  conducting  the  tests.  Abuses  occur 
when  the  rights  of  the  individual 
being  examined  are  not  a  priority. 

The  answer  Is  to  eliminate  the 
abuses,  not  the  uses  of  the  polygraph. 
Polygraph  testing  in  employment  set- 
ting, be  it  prehlre  interviews  or  inter- 
nal Investigations,  can  be  an  effective 
device  when  used  properly.  It  Is  an  ef- 
fective, albeit  imperfect  tool.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly as  reliable,  if  not  more  so,  than 
the  personal  interview,  where  the  one 
conducting  the  interview  cannot  avoid 
subjective  deductions,  and  consciously 
or  not,  projects  his  or  her  values,  likes 
and  dislikes,  while  listening  to  the  re- 
sponses, and  analyzing  every  move- 
ment, as  well  as  the  verbal  and  physi- 
cal nuances.  Are  the  person's  eyes 
blinking  too  rapidly?  Is  he  or  she  nerv- 
ously shuffling  papers?  What  does 
that  mean?  What  message  Is  being 
conveyed?  What  Is  the  message  re- 
ceived? Is  it  accurate?  Can  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  the  Interviewer  be  com- 
pletely objective  and  fair  to  the  indi- 
vidual being  questioned?  Of  course, 
there  can  be  no  such  assurances. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  we 
have  recognized  the  legitimate  use  of 
the  polygraph.  We  did  this  Just  last 
year  when  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
333  to  71,  we  approved  an  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation bill,  requiring  polygTi4>h  testing 
to  be  used  as  a  screening  device  with 
employees  who  have  access  to  sensitive 
Information.  And  since  we  have  al- 


ready acknowledged  polygraph  testing 
to  be  a  legitimate  and  effective  tool 
for  the  Government  to  use,  how  can 
we  deny  its  credibility  and  effective- 
ness for  the  private  sector?  Surely  we 
cannot  condone  such  a  double  stand- 
ard—strongly supporting  legislation  to 
allow  and  even  require  the  Govern- 
ment to  conduct  polygraph  tests  on  its 
employees  and  prospective  employees, 
while  saying  to  private  businesses  that 
the  results  of  such  testing  are  inaccu- 
rate and  unfair,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  used?  Obviously  the  use  of  poly- 
graph testing  has  its  proper  place  in 
both  Government  and  private  busi- 
ness, when  used  within  certain  guide- 
lines. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Originally,  it  was 
not  in  the  bill,  but  because  there  was  a 
precedent  set,  or  because  there  was 
that  concern  for  national  security  and 
it  was  demonstrated  by  that  vote  that 
the  gentlewoman  alludes  to,  that 
when  it  was  apparent  to  the  author  of 
the  bill  that  there  might  be  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  "like  threat"  to  securi- 
ty, that  is  why  Government  entities 
dealing  in  national  security  defense 
contracting  were  allowed  to  be  offered 
as  an  exemption  and  accepted  by  the 
author  for  the  very  same  reasons. 

But  what  we  have  done  is  exactly 
the  same  thing  that  we  have  done 
with  national  security  and  in  the 
public  work  force.  In  the  private  work 
force,  allow  the  like  situation  to  exist 
for  the  equity  to  be  there  on  both 
sides. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tourism  is  Nevada's  No.  1  Industry  and 
casino  gaming  is  the  major  element  in 
this  Industry— essential  to  my  State's 
economy,  which  has  the  highest  tour- 
ism dependency  of  any  State  in  the 
Union— more  than  80  percent  of  the 
tourist  spending  in  our  State  comes 
from  gaming.  Obviously,  Nevada  has  a 
vested  interest  in  the  Integrity  of 
these  operations— both  to  protect  the 
patrons  and  to  protect  State  revenue 
generated  from  these  operations. 

The  Nevada  gaming  industry,  in  full 
cooperation  with  our  State  regulators 
and  law  enforcement  agencies,  uses 
the  polygraph  along  with  other  meth- 
ods, to  Insure  the  Integrity  of  appli- 
cants, employees,  and  overall  oper- 
ations. It  is  a  tool  the  Industry  uses  to 
police  itself,  and  without  it,  our  State 
gaming  regulators  and  investigators 
wlU  be  further  burdened  and  the  blow 
to  tourlan,  our  major  industry,  will  be 
severe 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nevada  [Mrs. 
VncAHOvicH]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Vucah- 
OTicH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 


Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  The  polygraph 
provides  a  strong  deterrent  to  theft 
and  other  misconduct  that  adverMly 
affect  the  gaming  industry.  It  has 
been  an  effective  tool  In  controlling 
cash  handling,  drug  trafficking,  and 
other  matters  in  cage,  casino,  and  slot 
operations.  In  addition,  the  removal  of 
criminal  elements  and  dishonest  per- 
sonnel provides  a  positive  boost  to  the 
morale  of  the  vast  majority  of  employ- 
ees who  are  hone>t  and  law  abiding.  I 
have  received  ovit  xOO  letters  from 
such  employees  who  realize  that  the 
use  of  polygraphs  Is  essential  to  the 
integrity  of  the  industry  and  impor- 
tant to  them  as  well. 

The  Young-Darden  substitute,  the 
Polygraph  Reform  Act  of  1985.  Is  the 
proper  approach  to  regulating  the  use 
of  polygraph  testing,  ensuring  that  ex- 
aminers meet  certain  standards,  while 
guaranteeing  the  rights  of  individuals 
being  examined.  The  Young-Darden 
substitute  recognizes  the  need  to 
permit  the  use  of  polygraph  testing, 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the 
need  to  provide  uniform,  strict  stand- 
ards. It  is  a  balanced  bill,  protecting 
both  the  employee  and  the  employer. 
It  is  a  moderate  alternative,  allowing 
the  private  sector  the  same  protec- 
tions afforded  the  Oovemment. 

This  alternative  bill  is  the  reasona- 
ble answer  to  a  critical  problem  that  is 
growing  and  costing  our  businesses 
and  the  public  untold  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Young-Darden 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nevada  [Mrs. 
VccAHOviCH]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Williams  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Vucahovich 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  liir.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  shared  your 
concern,  myself  as  sponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation for  which  the  substitute  now 
stands,  and  members  of  the  committee 
shared  your  concern  about  the  ability 
or  inability  of  gambling  enterprises  to 
polygraph  their  employees. 

We  called  a  company  that  owiu  one 
of  the  major  casinos  in  both  Nevada 
and  New  Jersey,  and  asked  them  if 
there  was  any  difference  in  their 
losses  and  thefts  between  the  casino 
which  is  in  the  State  which  allows  po- 
lygraphing and  the  casino  which  is  In 
the  SUte  that  does  not.  They  said, 
"No,  there  is  no  difference." 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Would  you  teU 
me  who  gave  you  that  response? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  owners  of  Har- 
rah's  Club.  Just  a  few  days  ago,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  continue  to  yield, 
this  was  In  the  Las  Vegas  Sun.  quot- 
ing: 
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Ridiculous  contraptions  that  dont  work 
are  the  words  Steven  Wynn  used  to  describe 
polygraph  machines.  The  Chief  of  the 
Oolden  Nunet  goes  on  to  say  "That  the 
policy  of  his  company  Is  that  since  the  poly- 
graph machine  has  been  proven  worthless, 
we  dont  use  it." 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  ntmiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  think  I  can  count  and  I 
recognize  that  there  are  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  committed  to  the  leg- 
islation. I  want  to  compliment  the 
sponsors  and  I  respect  them  all.  but  I 
think  they  are  wrong. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee 
substitute.  HJl.  3916. 

BCr.  Chairman,  the  subject  of  poly- 
graph testing  in  the  private  sector  has 
raised  a  controversy  that  is  difficult  to 
resolve. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  proponents  of 
such  testing  point  to  the  need  to  pre- 
vent dishonesty  in  the  workplace. 
They  say  that  polygraphs  are  an  effec- 
tive tool  in  discovering  potential  and 
ciurent  employees  who  could  harm 
the  company  for  which  they  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  critics  of  poly- 
graph point  to  the  right  of  individual 
citizens  to  protect  their  thoughts  and 
opinions  from  arbitrary  invasion.  They 
say  that  polygraphs  are  unreliable  and 
therefore  daiigerous  to  the  honest  em- 
ployee. 

AU  of  these  people  are  partially  cor- 
rect in  their  views.  This  fact  makes  it 
aU  the  more  difficult  to  evaluate  the 
substance  of  their  claims. 

HJl.  1524,  in  my  view,  goes  too  far  in 
paying  heed  to  the  fears  of  polygraph 
opponents.  This  bill  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  business  community  to 
benefit  from  polygraph  testing  that  is 
conducted  in  a  sensible  way. 

I  believe  that  we  car  f 'jid  a  sensible 
way,  and  I  believe  this  solution  is  to  be 
found  in  the  amendment,  offered  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  called  H.R. 
3916. 

This  amendment  offers  protection  to 
individual  rights  while  aUowlng  em- 
ployers the  use  of  tests  conducted  with 
proper  protection  in  mind. 

HJl.  3916  sets  mlninniim  standards 
for  the  conduct  and  use  of  such  test- 
ing: 

It  ensures  that  testing  is  volimtary. 

It  prohibits  questions  that  pry  into 
religion,  race,  political  beliefs,  sexual 
preferences,  or  activity  in  labor  organi- 
zations. 

The  bill  allows  the  examinee  to  stop 
the  test  at  any  time. 

It  requires  testers  to  review  their 
questions  in  advance  with  the  persons 
they  examine. 

It  states  that  employers  may  take  no 
action  based  on  test  resxilts  alone. 

The  bill  also  guards  test  results  from 
disclosure  to  unauthorized  persons. 

BJR.  3916  enforces  these  rules  by  al- 
lowing States  and  local  governments 
to  set  up  plans  in  line  with  the  stand- 


ards described  in  the  bill.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  will  have  power  to  en- 
force these  plans.  Those  who  violate 
the  bill's  standards  will  be  subject  to 
fines  of  $10,000  and  to  penalties  de- 
scribed by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938. 

There  is  without  doubt  a  public  need 
to  ensure  employee  honesty,  especially 
in  certain  sectors  of  the  economy.  In 
pharmaceutical  firms,  for  instance, 
the  safety  of  the  public  depends  large- 
ly on  the  protection  of  inventory.  Dis- 
honest employees  must  be  prevented 
from  gaining  access  to  these  stocks. 
Tlie  same  is  true  for  the  banking  in- 
dustry, where  millions  of  dollars  in 
assets  and  transactions  must  be  pro- 
tected from  misuse. 

One  major  insurance  company  esti- 
mates that  one-third  of  aU  business 
failures  are  caused  by  employee  theft. 
This  and  other  economic  crime  against 
business  damages  the  economy  by  up 
to  $200  billion  annually. 

Are  polygraphs  an  effective  solution 
to  these  problems?  Private  business 
has  long  recognized  the  great  value  of 
polygraph  testing.  The  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  determined 
that  2  million  polygraph  tests  are  ad- 
ministered in  the  private  sector  each 
year.  This  is  more  than  all  the  exami- 
nations in  criminal  cases  and  in  the 
Government  combined. 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  number 
of  lie  detector  tests  has  tripled.  Sur- 
veys have  indicated  that  approximate- 
ly 20  percent  of  all  major  businesses  in 
the  United  States  use  polygraph  test- 
ing. In  banking,  this  figure  reaches  50 
percent.  In  retail  operations,  the 
figure  Is  60  percent. 

The  reputation  of  polygraph  testing 
as  a  valuable  tool  is  buttressed  also  by 
the  use  of  such  testing  in  almost  all 
Federal  law  enforcement,  intelligence 
and  counterintelligence  agencies. 

All  of  these  figures  indicate  that 
polygraph  testing  is  a  popular,  widely 
recognized  method  of  selecting  poten- 
tial employees  and  evaluating  the  hon- 
esty of  employees  in  sensitive  Jobs. 
Passage  of  H.R.  1524  would  unfairly 
prohibit  private  employers  from  using 
this  widely  recognized  tool. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  instead 
for  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  H.R.  3916.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  Bnx  Youhg  and 
Buddy  Dabdeit  for  their  work  on  this 
substitute  bill.  It  will  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  polygraph  sub- 
jects while  guarding  the  legitimate 
rights  of  employers.  Because  this  bill 
so  well  secures  the  rights  of  all  the 
parties  involved  in  polygraph  testing, 
it  deserves  our  approval. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  Congress 
wants  to  say  to  American  business 
that  we  reserve  the  right  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  use  a  polygraph  all 
that  we  want  to.  in  every  way  in  con- 
gressional offices,  without  any  limita- 
tion whatever;  but  the  American  busi- 


nessman shall  not  touch  it  If  the 
polygraph  is  the  evil  and  sinister  ma- 
chine they  say  it  is,  then  let  us  abolish 
it  for  every  use. 

How  can  we  stand  here  and  say  to 
business  in  this  country  that  the  guy 
who  operates  a  Jewelry  store  cannot 
use  a  polygraph,  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LIVINSTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  H.R.  1524  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Yotmo].  The  substitute  takes  the 
proper  approach  in  dealing  with  use  of 
the  polygraph  in  the  private  sector— it 
does  not  ban  such  use,  but  it  does  re- 
quire that  such  use  meet  specific 
standards  designed  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  both  employers  and  employ- 
ees. 

As  ranking  member  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  have 
strongly  supported  the  use  of  the  poly- 
graph in  personnel  security  screening 
for  sensitive  national  security  pro- 
grams. The  Federal  agencies  which 
use  the  polygraph  to  protect  the  se- 
crets involved  in  such  programs  have 
careful  safeguards  designed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  employees  and  prospec- 
tive employees  who  take  a  polygraph 
examination.  The  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Young  would  provide  similar 
safeguards  for  the  private  sector. 

I  would  note  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Youwg  has  been  crafted 
carefully  to  ensure  that  it  does  not 
impair  national  security  polygraph 
programs,  including  contractor  indus- 
trial security  programs,  conducted  by 
Federal  agencies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Young  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
substitute. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Young-Darden 
substitute  to  B.S..  1524,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  sponsors  that 
a  total  ban  on  the  use  of  polygraph 
tests  by  the  private  sector  is  inappro- 
priate and  dangerous.  I  believe  that  it 
is  in  everyone's  interest  that  poly- 
graph results  be  as  accurate  as  possi- 
ble. In  my  own  State  of  Louisiana, 
laws  have  been  passed  which  establish 
guidelines  for  training  and  licensing  of 
polygraph  examiners,  set  require- 
ments for  the  equipment  used  in  the 
test,  and  institute  protections  for  the 
rights  of  those  taking  the  exam. 

As  I  have  stated  before.  I  don't  see 
merit  in  any  Federal  involvement  in 
this  area  at  all.  for  I  believe  the  States 
are  fully  capable  of  handling  this 
matter,  but  at  least,  it  would  be  better 


to  pass  legislation  modeled  on  current 
State  law  requirements  than  to  simply 
outlaw  the  use  of  the  polygn4)h.  That 
is  why  I  support  this  substitute 
amendment. 

This  substitute  provides  strict  stand- 
ards for  the  use  of  polygraphs  by  em- 
ployers in  the  private  sector,  governs 
how  examinations  may  be  conducted, 
and  prohibits  employers  from  taking 
any  action  based  solely  on  the  results 
of  a  polygraph  test.  In  addition,  this 
measure  protects  State  programs  al- 
ready in  effect  and  encourages  the  re- 
maining States  to  set  up  programs  of 
their  own.  I  believe  that  if  something 
must  be  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  area,  the  best  way  is  to 
set  up  standards  for  the  use  of  poly- 
graphs rather  than  an  outright  ban. 

There  will  be  a  nimiber  of  amend- 
ments offered  to  exempt  certain  busi- 
nesses from  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
In  fact,  H.R.  1524  itself  provides  for 
three  exemptions  from  the  total  ban 
provisions  included  in  the  bill.  But  I 
would  submit  that  opponents  of  poly- 
graph tests  are  inconsistent  in  their 
arguments.  On  one  hand  they  say  that 
polygraph  tests  are  not  accurate 
enough  to  have  any  value,  then  they 
go  right  ahead  and  make  exceptions  to 
a  total  ban  which  in  effect  admit  that 
there  are  legitimate  uses  for  such 
tests. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1524  is  bad  leg- 
islation, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Young-Darden  substitute 
amendment,  so  that  if  we  are  to  take 
any  action,  the  action  we  take  will  at 
least  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  colleague 
on  the  floor  a  little  while  ago  who  had 
some  questions  that  I  would  now  pro- 
poimd  on  his  behalf,  since  he  could 
not  stay,  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da, one  of  the  coauthors  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Section  5,  subsection  (aKl)  of  the 
amendment  provides  that  an  employee 
or  prospective  employee  who  is  asked 
to  take  a  polygraph  shall  sign  a  notifi- 
cation stating,  among  other  things, 
that  "such  examinee  is  consenting  vol- 
tintarlly  to  take  the  examination". 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  maker  of  the 
amendment,  is  the  intent  of  that  lan- 
guage to  provide  that  an  employee  or 
prospective  employee  must  voluntarily 
agree  to  take  a  polygraph  examina- 
tion? 

Bir.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  my 
answer  is  "yes,"  that  is  exactly  our 
intent. 

Mr.  UVINOSTON.  It  must  be  volun- 
tary? 

Bir.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Yes. 

Bfr.  UVINOSTON.  And  if  the  em- 
ployee or  prospective  employee  de- 
clines and  refuses  the  polygraph,  may 
the  employer  take  any  employment 
action— such  as  firing,  denying  a  pro- 
motion, refusing  to  hire,  or  any  disci- 


plinary action— because  of  or  based  on 
the  refusal? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Similarly,  sec- 
tion 6,  subsection  (aX3)  requires  the 
employee  or  prospective  employee  to 
be  Informed  that  he  or  she  may  termi- 
nate the  examination  at  any  time 
after  it  has  begun.  Is  the  intent  of  this 
language  that  no  employment  action 
may  be  taken  against  the  employee  or 
prospective  employee  for  terminating 
the  examination? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  jrield.  yes,  that  is  the 
intent. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Section  7  of  the 
amendment  provides  for  certification 
of  state  or  local  plans  for  regulating 
the  use  of  polygraphs.  Subsection  (3) 
of  that  section  requires  that  such  plan 
"provide  assurances  that  [the]  stand- 
ards and  the  enforcement  of  [the] 
standards  [in  the  state  or  local]  plan 
shall  be  at  least  as  effective  as  the 
standards  set  out  in  this  Act".  Is  the 
intent  of  that  language  that  states 
and/or  local  governments  may  enact, 
or  maintain  if  they  have  previously  en- 
acted, laws  or  regulations  more  strict 
than  the  language  of  this  bill,  includ- 
ing, if  the  state  or  the  local  govern- 
ment so  chooses,  to  totally  ban  the  use 
of  polygraphs? 

Blr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  That  is  the 
intent  and  the  effect  of  the  Young- 
Darden  substitute. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  ISi.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  genUeman's  response. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding,  be- 
cause I  have  some  questions  along 
those  lines. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  some  of  the 
provisions  of  this  law;  in  particular, 
one  that  the  gentleman  was  referring 
to  with  respect  to  whether  or  not  a 
person  could  be  dismissed  or  fired  or 
whatever,  however,  the  way  I  read  the 
law.  and  I  would  like  to  be  corrected  if 
I  am  not  correct,  is  that  a  person  who 
refuses  to  take  any  examination  could 
be  not  hired  or  could  be  fired. 

Now,  that  is  the  way  I  read  the  law, 
and  if  I  am  incorrect,  I  would  appreci- 
ate t>eing  corrected. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  That  is  certainly 
not  my  understanding,  as  I  understood 
the  answer  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  certainly  state  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  the  poly- 
graph be  the  sole  determinant  as  to 
whether  someone  is  not  hired  or  dis- 
chuve<L   The   substitute   specifically 


prohibits  using  the  polygraph  as  the 
sole  determinant. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  not  my 
question,  though.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield. 

My  question  is,  based  upon  the  word- 
ing of  sections  4,  5,  and  6,  it  appears  to 
me  that  although  if  a  person  consents 
to  and  takes  the  examination,  you 
could  not  use  that  as  a  sole  reason  for 
not  hli-ing  or  for  firing;  but  it  does  not 
answer  the  question  that  appears  to 
me  from  reading  that,  that  you  couJd 
refuse  to  hire  or  you  could  fire  some- 
one if  they  refuse  to  U^te  the  poly- 
graph examination.  That  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent question  and  that  is  the  way  I 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
inform  the  gentleman  that  imder  the 
bill  as  written  and  the  intent  of  the 
authors  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Youhg]  and  I.  is 
that  refusal  to  take  the  polygraph  in 
no  way  could  Jeopardize  or  in  any  way 
cause  a  person  not  to  be  hired  or  dls- 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  can  reclaim  my  time,  certainly  the 
gentleman  can  get  his  own  time  in  a 
few  minutes,  I  would  simply  say  that 
that  is  not  my  understanding  in  my 
reading  of  the  biU  and  certainly  that  is 
not  what  I  would  intend  as  I  rise  here 
to  support  this  substitute.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  substitute. 

More  importantly,  I  think  that  this 
is  truly  a  matter  that  can  easily  be  re- 
solved  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lnmro- 
STOH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  ad- 
ditional seconds.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Bir.  Chairman,  it 
appears  quite  apparent  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  can  easily  be  resolved  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  in  each  individual 
State. 

Here  we  are  again  sitting  here  in  the 
hub  of  the  Nation,  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  dipping  into  the  province  of 
State  legislatures.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  this  bill  should  be 
before  us,  but  since  it  is,  I  certainly 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  Young- 
Darden  substitute  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  say  that  I 
think  an  employer  does  have  a  legiti- 
mate grievance  when  he  interviews  a 
prospective  employee.  He  is  at  some- 
what of  a  disadvantage  when  he  is 
trying  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
that  person  is  credible  as  to  an  issue  of 
whether  he  will  steal  or  not  from  that 
employer.  What  we  do  know  about 
these  machines,  however,  is  that  they 
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are  fallible.  What  we  do  know  Is  that 
these  machines  can  be  misdirected  If  a 
person's  temperature  is  wrong,  if  their 
body  chemistry  happens  to  be  a  cer- 
tain way.  if  the  operator  is  not  well 
trained,  if  the  machine  is  not  working 
that  day.  We  know  that  machine  is 
fallible. 

What  we  also  need  to  appreciate  I 
think  in  this  debate  is  what  these  sta- 
tistics mean  in  the  real  world.  For  4 
years  I  worked  in  the  district  attor- 
ney's office  in  the  Houston  area.  Most 
of  that  time  I  prosecuted  organized 
crime  cases,  drug  organizations,  rob- 
bery and  theft  rings  and  organized 
crime.  We  took  most  of  the  cases  from 
the  investigative  stage  through  to 
trial. 

In  one  particular  case  I  tried  an  al- 
leged robber.  This  young  person  went 
up  to  a  photo  booth  In  a  parking  lot  In 
a  sweatsuit  with  a  hood  pulled  down 
over  his  face,  and  pointed  a  pistol  at  a 
young  20-year-old  woman  and  demand- 
ed her  money.  The  robbery  took 
maybe  60  seconds,  maybe  a  minute 
and  a  half.  The  robber  left  with  the 
money  and  ran  away. 

The  young  woman  later  picked  the 
suspect  out  of  a  lineup  and  insisted 
that.  "Tes,  that  is  the  person  that 
robbed  me  that  day." 

The  defendant  had  five  alibi  wit- 
nesses and  he  insisted  on  taking  a  lie 
detector  test.  The  Houston  Police  De- 
partment administered  that  test  and 
he  passed  it  with  flying  colors. 

We  were  prepared  to  rfiimniRs  the 
case,  but  the  young  woman  insisted, 
"That  is  the  guilty  man  that  robbed 
me  that  day,"  and  I  tried  the  lawsuit. 

When  the  Jury  came  back  with  a  ver- 
dict of  25  years  a  young  lawyer  leaned 
forward  (that  was  sitting  behind  me  in 
the  courtroom)  and  asked.  "Do  you 
really  think  he  did  it?  Do  you  really 
think  he  was  guilty?" 

Everyone  in  the  courtroom  knew  of 
the  lie  detector  test  except  for  the 
jury  that  heard  the  evidence. 

A  few  weeks  later  this  defendant  was 
brought  manacled  into  the  courtroom 
to  receive  his  formal  sentencing  and 
be  sent  away  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
as  he  stood  in  the  back  of  the  room 
and  looked  up  to  the  bench,  to  the 
Judge  that  was  about  to  sentence  him, 
he  leaned  over  to  the  bailiff  and  whis- 
I)ered  in  his  ear  and  said,  "You  know, 
if  I  had  killed  that  girl  that  day,  I 
would  never  be  here  now." 

These  machines  do  not  work  and  it 
is  time  that  this  Congress  stands  up 
and  says  something  about  them.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  if  you  vote  for 
this  substitute  you  are  certifying  this 
eqxilpment.  Tou  are  certifying  these 
faulty  machines. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  substitute  and  a 
vote  in  support  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. 
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Ml.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chalr- 
mank  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  1524,  the  Employee 
Polygraph  Protection  Act. 

I  am  opposing  this  \M  not  because  I  doubt 
the  stones  of  abusive  employntent  practices 
which  have  taken  place  throughout  the  work- 
place due  to  increased  reliance  on  a  some- 
times inaccurate  and  unreliable  procedure,  but 
because  I  do  not  t>elieve  that  Congress 
shoukj  be  creating  two  classes  of  individuals 
in  relation  to  polygraph  tests  generally. 

If,  as  many  have  testified,  the  overwhelming 
body  of  eviderKe  suggests  that  these  tests 
are  unsdentiftc.  inaccurate,  and  unreliable  in 
the  workplace  and,  therefore,  should  be  pro- 
hibited in  the  private  sector,  then  why  are  we 
permitting  their  use — in  any  form — against 
only  Government  employees.  Aside  from  the 
obvkMS  flawed  ksgic  behind  this  position,  a 
vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  to  alk>w  discrimina- 
tk>n  in  ttie  workplace  against  all  Government 
employees  wtiether  ttiey  are  local.  State,  or 
Federal. 

Instead  of  pretending  this  ir>consisterK:y  Is 
premised  on  son>e  tremendous  concern  about 
the  recent  rash  of  espK)nage  cases,  this 
House  would  do  well  to  direct  its  attentions  to 
screening  mettxxJs  of  tlH>se  public  employees 
in  sensitive  natioruil  security  positions  whk:h 
promise  a  degree  of  reliatjility  and  usefulness 
in  wtiich  we  feel  confident. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  commend  the  previous 
speaker  for  his  excellent  statement 
and  somewhat  emotional  statement. 

I  would  like  to  try  to  clearly  draft 
where  the  issues  are  here  in  my  mind. 
I  might  well  have  been  able  to  support 
a  substitute  which  provided  some 
more  leeway  for  the  States.  However,  I 
Just  cannot  support  this  substitute. 

The  bill  that  we  have  before  us,  the 
original  bill,  basicaUy  eliminates  the 
use  of  polygraphs  in  employment  prac- 
tices except  under  certain  circum- 
stances, some  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready provided  in  the  bill  and  some  of 
which  would  be  provided  later  on, 
which  have  to  do  with  national  securi- 
ty and  health  and  safety  issues  where 
the  public  may  be  threatened  in  that 
sense.  Thus,  we  recognize  that  al- 
though generally  these  are  not  reli- 
able, they  may  be  of  some  help,  under 
those  circumstances,  to  raise  some 
questions  which  should  be  investigated 
where  national  security  and  health 
and  safety  issues  are  involved. 

However,  we  have  an  extremely  dif- 
ferent situation  with  respect  to  the 
original  bill  and  the  substitute.  The 
difference  Is  simply  this:  The  bill 
before  you,  by  the  committee,  elimi- 
nates the  use  of  polygraphs  for  em- 
ployment practices  except  in  certain 
situations.  The  substitute  gives  a  right 
to  conduct  polygraph   exams  in  all 
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cases  except  where  there  might  be 
some  violations  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations set  out. 

That  is  a  vast  difference,  and  the 
question  is  whether  we  want  to  give  a 
right  here  to  businesses  to  conduct 
polygraph  exams.  I  do  not  believe  we 
do. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  hybrid 
system  in  the  substitute  which  allows 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  to 
conduct  polygraph  exams,  and  It 
might  have  been  better  had  they  left 
the  original  bill  the  way  it  was  where- 
in they  had  to  be  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  those  plans,  but 
they  have  struck  that  out  and  they 
have  said,  instead,  that  it  is  deemed  to 
have  been  approved  when  you  submit 
an  administrative  plan.  That  is  one 
problem. 

It  appears  to  me  that  by  invoking 
the  commerce  clause  in  section  2(1) 
and  then  going  on  with  respect,  under 
section  3,  to  set  forth  the  uses  of  poly- 
graphs, that  they  have,  in  effect,  said 
that  States  themselves  cannot  prohib- 
it the  use  of  polygraphs. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  wUl  if  I  have  time 
at  the  end,  but  the  other  side  has  gone 
through  and  said  the  opposite.  I  would 
like  to  bring  out  these  points. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  substantial 
cost  to  this  amendment,  and  none  to 
the  original  bill.  It  is  going  to  cost  the 
Department  of  Labor  somewhere,  ac- 
cording to  the  CBO,  between  $1  and  $2 
million  to  administer  it,  and  that  is  an 
unnecessary  cost.  It  is  much  better  to 
go  with  the  approach  of  the  bill. 

Also,  as  I  previously  pointed  out,  and 
I  will  not  go  over  it  again,  it  appears  to 
me  very  clear  that  under  this  biU  if 
someone  refuses  to  take  the  polygraph 
exam,  they  can  be  refused  to  be  hired 
or  can  be  fired.  I  do  not  agree  or  see 
anything  which  says  otherwise. 

It  protects  the  present  polygraph  li- 
censees: whereas,  new  polygraphers 
must  perform  internships  and  take 
exams  previous  to  continuing.  Some  it 
exempts  and  grandfathers.  Those  may 
be  bad  polygraph  examiners  who  have 
performed  more  than  200  exams  for  a 
whole  year. 

Also,  although  it  claims  to  allow  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  polygraph  examina- 
tions in  section  3(a),  it  then  eliminates 
the  use  of  anything  except  those  cur- 
rently being  used  by  the  polygraph  ex- 
aminers. 

It  precludes  the  private  right  of 
action  under  14(b),  and  I  would  point 
out  this  is  probably  Just  a  drafting 
error,  but  on  that  section,  by  referring 
to  a  section  instead  of  the  act,  it  prac- 
tically eliminates  all  enforcement  and 
all  utilization  of  the  relief. 

Under  14(a),  if  you  take  a  look,  if 
you  have  a  violation,  ordinarily  if 
there  is  a  violation  of  an  agent  of  a 
company,  that  liability  goes  to  the  cor- 


poration or  the  business.  Under  this  it 
Just  goes  to  the  polygraph  examiner, 
which  probably  eliminates  any  effect 
of  relief. 

So  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems with  this  bill,  but  the  basic  prob- 
lem with  me  Is  the  very  basic  question 
of  do  we  want  to  eliminate  polygraph 
exams  as  being  used  for  hiring  prac- 
tices except  under  very  narrow  provi- 
sions under  the  bill  before  us,  said  per- 
haps some  to  be  added  relative  to  na- 
tional security  and  health  and  safety, 
or  would  we  allow  companies  not  to 
hire  somebody  because  they  refuse  to 
take  a  polygraph  exam?  I  think  that  is 
the  basic  difference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jef- 
fords] has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Daroen  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jeffords  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  imder  the  substitute  that 
the  States  can  still  totally  prohibit  the 
use  of  polygraphs  in  their  respective 
States  and  that  the  States,  in  fact,  can 
be  even  more  restrictive  than  the  min- 
imum Federal  standards  set  forth  in 
the  substitute? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  gentleman  would  point  that 
wording  out  to  me  because  I  cannot 
find  it  in  the  bill  and  the  people  we 
have  shown  it  to  cannot  find  it. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  which 
section  it  is  that  says  that  the  States 
can  prohibit? 

Mr.  DARDEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  will  make  that  avail- 
able to  him. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  other  techni- 
cal question  that  the  gentleman  had 
asked.  I  would  like  to  respond  if  he 
would  allow  me. 

Sections  4  and  5  need  to  be  read  to- 
gether, because  section  says  that: 

No  employer  may  take  any  action  affect- 
ing the  employment  status  of  an  employee 
or  prospective  employee,  if  such  action  is 
baaed  on  the  resulU  of  a  polygraph  exami- 
nation of  such  employee  or  prospective  em- 
ployee •  •  •. 
In  section  5,  the  first  subparagraph 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Hold  on.  If  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  it  goes  on  to  say 
"that  has  not  been  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  5  and  6  of  this 
act." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  That  is  the 
•^nint  T  am  ffetting  to.  That  is  correct. 


But  in  section  5,  subsection  (1)  says, 
"such  exuninee  is  consenting  volun- 
tarily to  take  the  examliuition."  So  if 
he  volunteers  to  take  it  or  if  he  does 
not  volunteer  to  take  it,  that  would  be 
an  action  referred  to  in  section  4. 

So  the  employer  may  not  take  any 
action  affecting  that  employment 
status  based  on  section  5.  subsection 
(1). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  But  that  is  not  the 
way  I  read  it,  because  suppose  he  re- 
fuses to  take  the  exam? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Section  5, 
subsection  (1),  says  that  the  exam  is 
voluntary. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Right.  So  he  has 
refused  to  take  it.  It  is  not  volimtary. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  And  section 
4  says  that  his  status  cannot  be  affect- 
ed by  a  test  given  in  conjimction  with 
section  5,  which  sajrs  that  it  is  volun- 
tary.     

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  But  it  does  not  say 
that  If  he  does  not  take  it  that  that 
cannot  be  used  as  a  reason  for  not 
hiring  him. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  think  "vol- 
imtary" means  you  can  take  it  or  you 
cannot  take  it.  It  is  up  to  the  person 
being  examined. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man is  right,  but  that  is  certainly  not 
the  way  I  read  it. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Quite  frankly,  the  idea  of  formal 
standards  for  polygraph  testing  has  a 
good  deal  of  appeal  on  the  surface,  but 
those  of  us  who  have  heard  testimony 
about  the  abuse,  misuse,  and  overuse 
of  polygraph  testing  In  the  private 
sector  know  that  standards  are  simply 
not  enough.  We  need  responsible,  yet 
strict  limitations  on  the  use  of  poly- 
graph testing  and  once  the  amend- 
ment process  is  completed  here  today, 
a  process  I  will  be  involved  in,  I  am 
confident  that  H.R.  1524  will  meet 
that  objective. 

The  American  Polygraph  Associa- 
tion estimates  that  more  than  two  mil- 
lion polygraph  tests  are  being  given 
each  year,  98  percent  of  which  are 
being  given  by  private  business.  That 
number  is  very  troubling  to  me.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  that  our  Nation's 
largest  private  security  services  provid- 
er, a  company  emplosring  some  55,000 
security  personnel,  gave  only  900  poly- 
graph tests  In  1984.  They  have  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  that  they 
use  these  tests  on  a  very  selective 
basis,  and  in  no  case  is  a  person  denied 
employment  or  dismissed  solely  on  the 
results  of  a  polygraph  examination. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  company  in 
the  private  business  sector  that  could 
establish  any  greater  need  for  the 
polygraph  test.  Why.  then,  do  we  have 
more  than  2  million  of  these  tests 
"being  conducted  each  year?  Are  they 
really  necessary?  My  close  study  of 
this  issue  says  no. 

Not  only  are  these  tests  being  over- 


used, but  I  am  familiar  with  too  many 
cases  of  a  lie  detector  test  being  used 
as  the  sole  determinant  of  whether  a 
person  is  hired  for  a  particular  Job. 
That  is  particularly  bothersome,  since 
we  know  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  are  wrongfully  denied  employ- 
ment every  year,  either  because  they 
refiised  to  take  the  polygraph  test  on 
principle  or  because  the  Inaccuracies 
in  the  process  have  falsely  Judged  that 
Individual. 

Admittedly,  there  are  certain  indus- 
tries In  our  Nation  that  have  demon- 
strated a  proven  need  for  the  poly- 
graph. These  industries  include  the  se- 
curity Industry,  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry, and  Government  intelligence 
agencies.  But,  exemptions  for  these  in- 
dustries have  either  already  been  es- 
tablished in  this  bill,  or  wUl  be  estab- 
lished in  the  bill  today.  I  am  satisfied 
with  those  exemptions.  They  provide 
for  the  responsible  and  necessary  use 
of  the  polygraph,  while  allowing  the 
remaining  provisions  in  the  blU  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse,  misuse,  and  overuse  of 
the  lie  detector  test.  This  is  a  very  fair 
and  balanced  approach. 

The  Darden- Young  substitute  falls 
short  of  the  mark.  Standards  will  not 
be  able  to  prevent  the  unscrupulous 
employer  from  pressuring  employees 
or  prospective  employees  from  "volim- 
teerlng"  to  take  the  test,  and  stand- 
ards will  not  prevent  the  unscrupulous 
employer  in  States  that  prohibit  the 
tests  to  simply  send  Job  seekers  to  a 
neighboring  State  to  take  the  test  and. 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  types  of  abuses 
are  occurring. 

The  American  work  force  deserves 
our  support  and  protection.  H.R.  1524 
sends  the  right  message,  the  Darden- 
Young  substitute  does  not.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

D  1740 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1524, 
the  Empkjyee  Polygraph  Protectk)n  Act  wt)ich 
woukj  prohibit  most  uses  of  the  polygraph  in 
private  sector  employment  Passage  of  H.R. 
1524  will  protect  millions  of  American  work- 
ers—and their  employers— from  the  abuses 
associated  with  a  misplaced  reiiar>ce  on  the 
polygraph  machine  as  a  "lie  detector." 

I  want  my  position  to  be  perfectly  dear.  If 
there  really  were  such  a  thing  as  a  valM  lie 
detector,  I  would  not  be  opposed  to  Its  use. 
just  as  I  am  not  opposed  to  background 
checks  and  other  invwbgations  designed  to 
determine  wtwther  employees  are  lying  or 
truthful.  If  an  emptoyee  tells  an  employer,  "I 
am  a  high  school  graduate"  or  "I  have  r«>t« 
used  narcotk^s"  the  emptoyer  has  every  right 
to  investigate  whether  the  employee  is  telling 
the  truth.  But  a  polygraph  machine  won't  pro- 
vkie  the  answer. 

According  to  the  (k)ngre8Sional  Otftee  of 
Technology    Assessment,    as    employment 
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scresrang  dovicos,  potygrsph  tssts  give  wrong 
answers  nearly  as  often  as  they  give  correct 
answers.  The  resutt  is  that  ttxxjsands  of  inno- 
cent talented  potenUal  emptoyees  are  unfairly 
denied,  jobs,  wfiile  employers  are  falsely  lulled 
Into  hiring  thousarxls  of  undersirable  people 
who  manage  to  pass  their  polygraph  tests. 

tt  Is  no  wonder  ttut  tf)e  past  chairman  of 
the  Georgia  Board  of  Polygraph  Examiners 
testified  that  he  would  be  unvmlllng  to  take  a 
polygraph  test  in  his  State  if  his  job  and 
career  were  to  deperxl  on  ttie  results. 

No  scientifically  valid  study  has  ever  shown 
that  polygraph  tests  can  detect  lies.  What 
studies  ttrare  are  indicate  that  polygraphs 
wrongly  identify  innocent  subiects  from  5  to 
88  percerrt  of  the  time.  Thus,  even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  5  irmocent  individuals 
in  100  will  be  labled  as  guilty,  denied  a  job,  or 
fired.  In  the  worst  scenario,  88  innocent 
people  out  of  100  would  be  Incriminated. 

It  is  no  surprise  tfiat  in  ttie  overwt^ming 
majority  of  State  and  Federal  courts,  poly- 
graph tests  are  inadmissible  as  eviderv^e 
ur>less  all  parties  consent  to  their  admissibility. 
IMany  courts,  includng  those  in  my  own  State 
of  Michigan,  will  not  permit  the  use  of  poly- 
graph tests  as  evidence  even  wt>en  ttie  par- 
ties stipulate  to  their  admissibility.  The  courts 
do  not  admit  polygraph  evidence  t>ecause 
tfiere  is  no  way  to  determine  its  reliability.  Em- 
ployers  interested  in  an  accurate  evaluation  of 
their  employees  should  follow  the  courts'  ex- 
ample. 

It  is  wror>g  to  allow  employers,  however 
well-intentioned  they  might  be,  to  subject  job 
appficants  or  employees  to  the  Russian  rou- 
lette of  polygraph  testing.  The  congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  estimates 
that  as  many  as  50,000  innocent  employees- 
iose  their  jobs  each  year  because  of  inaccu- 
rate polygraph  tests,  while  large  numbers  of 
guilty  employees— shoplifters  and  em- 
bezzlers— are  wrongly  exonerated.  Employers 
lose  both  ways,  by  retaining  bad  employees 
and  by  losing  valuable,  honest,  and  loyal  em- 
ployees. 

Regulation  of  polygraph  testing  is  no 
ansvyer.  Regulation  cannot  transform  the  poly- 
graph test  into  a  valid  lie  detector,  tt  can  only 
create  a  false  aura  of  validKy  arnj  encourage 
more  employers  to  rely  on  polygraph  testing.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  Young  and 
Darden  substitute  arti  to  vote  for  H.R.  1524. 

Mr.  BROOKS,  liir.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Darden-Toung  substitute 
amendment.  This  amendment  would 
create  a  Federal  regulatory  scheme  for 
the  polygraph  practice  in  the  private 
sector  and,  in  doing  so,  would  legiti- 
mize It  as  an  accepted  part  of  the 
American  workplace. 

As  I  have  Indicated  previously,  the 
polygn^h  has  no  acceptable  place  in 
the  screening  of  workers  who  are  not 
under  stispiclon  of  wrongdoing.  The 
practice  of  polygraph  screening  itself 
Is  fundamentally  flawed  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint  and  inherently  abusive 
under  American  principles  of  Justice. 

The  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation   has    condemned    polygraph 


screening  by  its  members  as  unethical. 
The  Darden-Toung  substitute,  howev- 
er, authorizes  the  practice:  its  regula- 
tory approach  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.  Under  its  terms,  every  pri- 
vate polygrapher  in  the  country  who 
runs  American  workers  through  his 
pseudoscientlflc  tests,  will  have  a  Fed- 
eral certificate  of  approval  on  his  wall. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  discuss 
this  issue  because  it  concerns  me 
greatly  that  we  are  in  the  process  of 
making  a  choice  between  competing 
public  interests,  and  we  seem  to  be 
having  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  get- 
ting the  disection  of  the  two  compet- 
ing interests  clearly  laid  before  the 
Members.  I  would  like  to  do  that,  and 
reason  hopefully  with  my  colleagues 
about  where  we  ought  to  be  going  on 
the  Young-Darden  amendment  and  on 
this  bill. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
but  that  there  are  those  who  rightful- 
ly point  to  the  fact  that  polygraph  ex- 
aminations—lie detector  examina- 
tions—are not  always  accurate.  They 
never  have  been  and  they  probably 
never  wiU  be.  It  is  not  an  absolute  sci- 
ence. 

In  the  area  of  criminal  law.  I  have 
dealt  with  those.  I  remember  doing 
this  when  I  was  on  active  duty  in  the 
military.  They  certainly  are  not  going 
to  be  acceptable,  and  they  should  not 
be  in  the  course  of  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion where  the  proof  is  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  in  order  to  convict  a 
person  who  is  accused  of  a  crime.  But 
they  have  been  used  successfully  by 
otir  law  enforcement  officials  in  the 
process  of  criminal  prosecutions  in 
behalf  of  the  accused  in  situations 
that  I  have  been  involved  in.  and  I  am 
sure  many  others  aroimd  the  country 
have  been.  That  is  when  there  is  some 
questionable  evidence  involved  in  the 
case  and  the  accused  himself  often- 
times is  allowed  the  opportunity  to 
present  a  polygraph  examination,  con- 
ducted by  a  reputable  lie  detector 
giver  of  that  examination,  and  he 
comes  out  according  to  that  exam  as 
saying  that  he  is  speaking  the  truth 
and  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  Is  given 
to  him,  and  he  is  then  oftentimes 
faced  with  no  charges.  The  charges 
are  dropped. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  today.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  criminal  world.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  civilian  world.  We  are 
talking  about  lawsuits,  we  are  talking 
about  employment.  We  are  talking 
about  business  opportiuiities  and  busi- 
ness interests  and  the  public  interests. 

What  are  the  public  interests  here? 
There  is  a  public  interest,  no  question 
about  it.  being  argued  by  the  commit- 
tee bill  out  here  today  and  those  who 
would  argue  against  this  amendment. 


There  is  a  public  interest  in  reducing 
the  possible  abuse  of  the  polygraph. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  it  abused,  and  it 
can  be  abused  in  the  sense  that  an  em- 
ployer would  discriminate  in  its  use,  or 
In  the  sense  that  somebody  who  does 
not  know  how  it  is  being  used,  or  how 
to  administer  it  properly,  asks  the 
wrong  questions  or  does  not  effectively 
ask  the  questions  at  all.  No  question,  a 
preemployment  screening  can  be  abu- 
sive, or  a  screening  of  any  sort  under 
the  polygraph. 

That  interest,  though,  and  how 
often  it  occurs  has  to  be  weighed 
against  the  very  strong  public  inter- 
ests in  many  sectors  of  our  society 
today  to  be  able  to  screen  out  people 
who  would  be  thieves,  people  who 
would  steal  from  companies,  people 
who  would  steal  from  the  public  be- 
cause these  companies  represent  the 
public  interest.  And  it  is  when  weigh- 
ing these  interests  that  we  get  in  trou- 
ble drawing  that  line.  How  do  you 
write  a  bill  like  this  one  that  draws 
that  line?  I  think  you  can  see  the  diffi- 
culty by  the  nuimber  of  exceptions 
that  are  created  in  this  bill,  and  the 
number  of  exceptions  that  apparently 
are  going  to  be  seen  on  amendments 
that  wiU  follow  Lf  this  one  is  not 
adopted,  all  kinds  of  concerns  over  the 
pharmaceutical  industry,  for  example. 
The  E>rug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion says  one-half  million  or  a  million 
doses  of  drugs  are  stolen  every  year  by 
employees  of  pharmacies  and  whole- 
sale drug  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors. This  increases  the  cost  of  drugs 
to  consumers. 

Imagine  the  cutback  in  expenditures 
for  drugs  elderly  people  on  fixed  in- 
comes could  experience  if  the  drug 
manufacturers  could  cut  back  on  those 
theft  losses?  The  National  Association 
of  Chain  Drugstores  estimates  con- 
siuners  pay  10  to  15  percent  more  for 
drugs  to  cover  losses  from  internal 
theft. 

We  have  had  one  amendment  to  this 
bill  in  committee  dealing  with  this.  We 
are  probably  going  to  have  another 
one  on  the  floor  today  to  aUow  the  op- 
portunity to  have  polygraph  examina- 
tions used  in  connection  with  pharma- 
ceuticals. That  is  Just  one  example  of 
where  it  needs  to  be. 

I  imderstand  there  may  be  another 
one  dealing  with  the  armored  car  de- 
liveries of  cash.  Frankly,  we  need  to 
look  at  the  whole  area  of  financial 
services  where  we  have  got  problems 
with  money  laimdering.  Where  else  is 
the  public  interest  greater  in  not 
having  thieves  than  In  our  banking 
world  today  where  80  percent  of  the 
internal  losses  of  banks  in  this  coiutry 
each  year  are  from  internal  theft;  $382 
million  last  year  in  losses  in  banks  for 
that  reason,  not  to  mention  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  public  to  money  laun- 
dering   of    drug    dealings    in    cash 


through  the  process  of  our  financial 
institutions. 

There  are  a  myriad  of  those.  There 
are  no  exceptions  in  this  bill  for  that. 
I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on.  as  many 
wUl  do  today  If  this  amendment  does 
not  pass,  and  lay  out  the  litany  of  ex- 
amples of  where  we  have  a  public  in- 
terest In  allowing  the  polygraph  to  be 
used,  even  though  there  is  a  compet- 
ing interest  that  says  maybe  we  should 
do  away  with  it.  We  have  got  to  have 
those  exceptions  to  protect  the  public. 

It  seems  to  me  that  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this,  with  the  national 
security  interests  already  excepted, 
with  Government  employees  in  many 
cases  already  excepted,  with  the  dual 
standard  being  created  by  this  legisla- 
tion that  the  logical  thing,  rather  than 
create  this  whole  long  list  of  excep- 
tions that  we  otherwise  would  have  to 
do  in  this  bill,  and  Just  let  a  few  people 
have  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
logical  thing  to  do  rather  than  to 
create  this  whole  additional  laimdry 
Ust  of  exceptions  where  the  public  in- 
terest has  to  be  weighed  more  heavily 
In  favor  of  using  the  polygraph 
against  the  other  aspects  of  the  public 
Interest  involved  that  we  adopt  a 
broad  policy  statement  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  puts  some  limits  and  checks 
on  the  users  of  polygraphs,  that  re- 
quires certification  of  the  persons  who 
are  administering  them  and  of  the  pa- 
rameters to  which  the  testing  may  go 
as  far  as  questions  asked  and  so  forth. 
That  Is  what  the  Young-Darden 
amendment  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCol- 
lcm]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  This  is  the  sensi- 
ble way  to  approach  the  abuses  in  the 
polygraph  given  in  the  private  indus- 
try of  this  country,  and  I  luve  may 
colleagues  to  think  about  this  for  a 
minute.  I  think  when  you  do,  you  wiU 
realize  that  rather  than  riddling  this 
biU  full  of  exceptions  hither  and  yon, 
the  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  pass  the 
comprehensive  approach  that  Young- 
Darden  allows  to  correct  the  abvses 
without  killing  off  the  good  and  neces- 
sary part  of  giving  lie  detector  tests  to 
those  in  private  industry  who  are  em- 
ployees in  very  sensitive  areas. 

Mrs.  8CHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber 
of  words. 

lit.  Chairman,  how  can  Congress 
support  limited  use  of  the  polygraph 
as  a  counterespionage  tool  by  the  Ck>v- 
emment  and  stiU  pass  this  legislation 
which  severely  restricts  polygraph  use 
by  private  employers? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  profound  dif- 
ference in  the  scope  of  polygraph  ex- 
aminations, the  rights  of  the  individ- 
uals subject  to  the  examination,  the 
uses  of  the  test  results,  and  the  train- 


ing and  certification  of  polygraph  ex- 
aminers between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment counterintelligence  and  private 
sector  employment  polygraphs.  Con- 
sider the  differences: 

BCOR  or  KZAKniATIOHS 

The  Federal  coimterintelligence  ex- 
amination involves  six  specific  rele- 
vant questions  concemhig  contact 
with  hostile  intelligence  services. 
There  are  no  relevant  lifestyle  ques- 
tions and  the  control  questions  are  de- 
signed to  be  nonintrusive.  Private  em- 
ployment polygraph  exams  usually 
concentrate  on  honesty  and  use  of 
drugs  and  alcohol.  The  questions  are 
often  quite  intrusive.  Unnecessarily 
embarrassing  questions  produce  far 
more  false  positive  than  do  less  intru- 
sive questions.  Further,  the  Federal 
program  involves  extensive  pretest 
interviews  during  which  every  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  will  be  reviewed.  Not 
necessarily  so  in  the  private  sector. 

uoHTS  or  annrmuALS 
In  the  Federal  program,  individuals 
who  refuse  to  take  the  examination 
are  ordinarily  reassigned  to  other,  less 
sensitive  work,  without  loss  of  pay. 
There  are  no  such  protections  in  the 
private  sector.  Federal  civilian  and 
military  personal  have  the  right  to 
counsel  outside  the  examination  room, 
they  are  reminded  of  their  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  and  they 
are  not  asked  about  religion,  politics, 
or  personal  beliefs,  all  interviews  are 
recorded  and  all  charts  are  reviewed 
by  a  second  or  third  examiner.  The  re- 
sults are  never  communicated  outside 
a  very  small  group  of  officials.  Virtual- 
ly none  of  these  protections  exist  in 
the  private  sector. 

USI  OP  RSSXTLTS 

No  action  can  be  taken  against  an  in- 
dividual based  solely  on  the  results  of 
a  polygraph  examination.  Deceptive 
results  can  lead  to  further  investiga- 
tion, but,  unless  the  deception  is  sub- 
stantiated by  external  investigation, 
no  adverse  action  is  taken.  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  charts  are  often  the 
only  determining  factor.  Frequently, 
charts  are  not  reviewed  by  a  second 
examiner.  And.  tmllke  the  Federal 
Government  where  the  questions  are 
repeated  three  times  to  assure  the  ac- 
curacy of  results,  often  a  single  re- 
sponse will  be  considered  decisive  in 
the  private  sector. 

EZAMUIZR  CnnnCATIOH  AHD  TEAIinilO 

The  Federal  Government  requires 
completion  of  a  14-week  training  pro- 
gram, including  the  live  administra- 
tion of  50  exams,  and  a  6-month  in- 
ternship. States  have  varying  stand- 
ards. Yet,  there  are  no  private-sector 
training  courses  which  involve  the  live 
administration  of  anywhere  near  50 
exams.  The  Federal  Government  re- 
quires a  B>A.  degree  and  2  years  of  in- 
vestigative experience.  There  are  no 
such  private-sector  requirements. 


I  am  not  a  big  fan  of  the  Federal 
coimterintelligence  polygraph  pro- 
gram. It  is  very  expensive  and  the  reli- 
ability of  the  polygraph  for  counter- 
intelligence screening  is  not  supported 
by  any  valid  research. 

Still,  a  responsible,  limited  program, 
when  used  in  conjtmction  with  other 
security  measures,  may  make  sense. 
Permitting  the  widespread  use  of  poor 
quality  polygraphs  in  the  private 
sector  to  determine  the  employment 
future  of  millions  of  Americans  is 
nothing  short  of  scandal.  The  bill 
before  us  today  corrects  that  problem. 

My  State  of  Colorado  has  no  stand- 
ards for  polygraph  givers,  so  employ- 
ers may  be  paying  for  poor  quality, 
but  worse,  an  employee  may  be  labeled 
for  life  by  incorrect  results. 
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So  what  happens  is  you  can  have 
people  with  no  experience  go  out  and 
make  terrible  mistakes,  and  it  is  the 
employees  who  will  then  pay  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

So,  I  think  that  is  why  the  substi- 
tute is  majorly  flawed.  I  had  tried  to 
figure  out  how  to  put  an  amendment 
on  it,  but  could  not  in  time.  The  bill  is 
majorly  flawed  because  It  does  not 
deiJ  with  the  States  that  have  no  cri- 
teria: and  by  passing  this,  it  is  really 
giving  a  feel  of  congressional  approval 
to  the  utilization  of  polygraphs  in  the 
private  sector,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
very  dangerous  thing  to  do. 

I  hope  the  substitute  will  not  pass, 
because  it  goes  in  the  wrong  direction 
by  not  having  that  very  vital  protec- 
tion. The  machine  is  one  thing,  but 
the  machine  is  only  as  good  as  the 
person  who  uses  it,  and  many  States 
have  not  dealt  with  that.  So  to  have  a 
Federal  mandate  that  we  should  start 
moving  down  that  road  is  wrong  and 
to  say  that,  well,  we  are  Just  doing  this 
because  the  Federal  Government 
could  do  it  is  also  not  accurate  because 
the  Federal  Government  has  very 
stringent  standards. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding.  In  the  be- 
ginning. I  thought  she  was  speaking 
for  our  substitute.  She  is  correct,  that 
presently  there  are  no  standards  that 
exist  in  the  private  sector,  while  they 
are  stringent  in  the  Federal  sector. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  talking 
about  standards,  reclaiming  my  time, 
standards  for  the  training  of  the  poly- 
graph examiners. 

Now.  had  the  gentleman  brought  in. 
say,  DOD  Directive  No.  5210.48.  which 
is  the  Federal  Government's,  then  we 
would  know  what  that  standard  was. 
but  there  is  not  a  standard  in  there. 
You  defer  to  the  States  and  many 
States  have  no  standards. 
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Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tlewomim  wtU  jrield,  on  page  6  of  our 
substitute,  we  provide  that  a  poly- 
graph examiner  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  a  person  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, in  compliance  with  all  laws,  rules 
and  regulations  of  any  appropriate 
State  or  local  government  governing 
use  of  the  polygraph,  holds  a  B.A. 
degree  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university,  has  successfully  completed 
a  formal  training  course  in  use  of  poly- 
graph that  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  and  has  completed  a  poly- 
graph examiner  internship  of  at  least 
6  months  duration  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  a  polygraph  examiner 
who  has  met  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

I  think  we  have  to  have  these  strin- 
gent requirements. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  Federal 
Government  is  looked  at,  they  have  a 
much  more  stringent  one,  and  T  can 
point  out  what  that  is,  it  is  a  14- week 
training  course,  it  includes  50  live  ex- 
aminations, a  6-month  internship  and 
the  administration  of  anywhere  near 
50  exams,  a  B.A.  degree,  and  2  years  of 
Investigative  exi>erience. 

I  think  that  that  Is  a  much  stricter 
standard,  and  I  think  if  we  are  going 
to  compare  oranges  and  apples,  we 
should  have  exactly  the  same  standard 
that  we  have  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Otherwise.  I  think  we  have  a  major 
loophole  that  people  can  get  through, 
and  that  concerns  me. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield.  I  agree  with  that. 
Our  standards  are  not  quite  as  strict 
as  those  of  the  Defense  Department, 
but  they  are  far  stricter  than  any  that 
exist  today,  because  basically  through- 
out the  country  there  are  practically 
no  standards  at  alL 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  that 
when  we  go  ahead  and  say  that  we  are 
going  to  do  this,  we  should  have  It  at 
least  at  the  same  level  if  we  are  going 
to  say  we  are  doing  it  in  the  private 
sector,  because  they  do  it  in  the  Feder- 
al sector. 

As  I  say,  in  the  Federal  sector,  we 
also  have  all  sorts  of  other  protections 
such  as  the  rights  of  individuals:  the 
availability  of  coimsel:  and  so  forth 
and  so  on,  and  it  Is  very  well  laid  out. 

That  I  do  not  see.  and  as  I  say,  I  will 
put  all  of  this  in  the  RacoKo;  but  that 
I  do  not  see  as  an  equivalent,  and  I 
really  worry  that  that  could  allow 
some  abuse. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tlewoman would  yield  Just  one  more 
time.  I  would  request  respectfully  that 
she  read  section  4  and  5  of  this 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  gentlewom- 
an has  read  the  section,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  pointing  out. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  think  you 
vmflndl 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Is  that  It  Is  not 
the  same.  I  wish  It  were  the  same.  It  Is 
not  the  same,  and  I  am  saying  if  we 
are  talking  about  saying  we  are  doing 
this  because  we  do  it  In  the  Federal 
sector,  then  it  should  be  the  same. 
And  that  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  But  once 
again,  it  is  far  better  than  the  non- 
existent protections 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  It  is  stU  not  the 
same  level  of  protection  that  we  give 
to  Federal  employees,  and  I  think  we 
should  make  it  the  same  or  we  cannot 
use  that  as  an  argument. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  former  practic- 
ing attorney  and  as  a  private  business 
owner,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Darden- 
Young  substitute,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  committee  version  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  think  today  more  than 
any  other  Issue,  business  men  and 
women  in  this  country  are  concerned 
about  this  continuing  attitude  in 
Washington.  DC  that  somehow  folks 
in  Washington  have  better  sense  than 
folks  back  home. 

H.R.  1524  is  a  classic  example  of  that 
tjrpe  of  mentality,  that  somehow  we 
have  got  to  continue  to  set  standards 
out  of  Washington;  in  this  case  com- 
pletely usurping  the  right  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  use  a  polygraph  Is  at 
least  part  of  a  multifaceted  process  of 
determining  not  only  qualifications  for 
employment,  but  also  in  determining 
how  to  best  contain  theft  losses  which 
ultimately  benefits  the  public  at  large. 

What  concerns  me  about  1524  is.  it 
Just  continues  to  usurp  the  same 
rights  that  individuals  I  think  repeat- 
edly have  stated  at  least  if  you  go  to 
my  district  and  talk  to  individuals, 
that  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied 
if  they  could  just  go  about  the  busi- 
ness of  running  their  business  with 
the  least  amount  of  interference  from 
Washington.  DC. 

The  substitute  that  has  been  offered 
by  Mr.  Youhg  and  Mr.  Daroen  I  think 
addresses  the  real  hearts  of  the  con- 
cerns of  those  individuals  who  feel 
that  polygraphs  have  been  abused;  but 
It  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  outlaw  that 
provision;  it  does  set  some  very  ration- 
al standards,  and  even  sets  forth  some 
remedies  that  do  not  exist  under  cur- 
rent law. 

For  the  reason,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  we  do  a  tremendous  disserv- 
ice not  only  for  buslnesspersons  in  this 
country,  but  to  consumers  who  will 
ulitmately  bear  the  cost  of  this  bill  in 
the  sense  that  there  will  be  taken 
away  a  very  substantive  way  that  Indi- 
viduals can  regulate  losses  In  their 
biislnesses. 

The  last  point  I  would  make  Is  that 
no  employer  under  this  substitute 
would  be  authorized  to  take  any  action 
solely  of  the  basis  of  a  polygraph  test. 


Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  would  Just 
like  to  make  a  point  that  I  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  make,  again  in  sup- 
port of  the  Yoimg-Darden  substitute. 
Our  colleague  from  Montana  [Mr. 
WnxiAMs]  referred  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  casinos  in  my  State  did  not  feel 
this  was  important,  and  I  did  want  to 
make  the  point  that  90  percent  of  the 
northern  Nevada  casinos  want  to  have 
the  ability  to  use  the  polygraph,  and 
70  percent  of  the  southern  Nevada  ca- 
sinos support  it. 

Our  colleague  also  referred  to  a 
casino  owner,  a  Mr.  Steve  Wjmn.  who 
has  a  casino  in  the  southern  pari  of 
our  State,  in  Las  Vegas,  and  said  that 
the  casinos  that  use  polygraph  and 
the  casinos  that  do  not.  there  is  no 
loss  difference;  and  I  would  like  to 
know  how  in  the  world  anyone  can 
measure  that.  If  the  money  is  stolen, 
how  are  you  going  to  be  able  to  tell? 

So  I  think  the  importance  is  that 
the  private  businesses  such  as  casinos 
who  handle  money  as  they  do.  money 
loses  Its  name  once  it  leaves  your 
hand;  cash  does.  If  we  can  have  the 
ability  in  our  State  and  private  indus- 
try where  it  is  in  compliance  with  our 
State  law.  it  Is  a  very  important  tool, 
and  it  is  obviously  not  the  only  tool. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  time. 

lii.  SWINDALL.  Two  other  points 
that  I  would  like  to  make  very  briefly, 
Mr.  Chairman  are:  First,  the  inconsis- 
tence of  H.R.  1524.  On  the  one  hand  it 
argues  that  polygraph  tests  are  some- 
how invalid  and  then  on  the  other 
hand  it  argues  an  exemption  in  a 
number  of  categories,  mostly  relating 
to  the  public  sector.  How  can  It  be  in- 
valid in  the  private  sector  but  yet  have 
validity  in  the  public  sector? 

The  other  attitude  that  bothers  me 
about  this  bill  is  this  same  prevailing 
attitude  that  State  governments  and 
local  governments  are  incapable  of  not 
only  noting  problems,  but  solving  the 
problems. 

I  happen  to  believe  very  strongly 
that  our  local  elected  officials  are  very 
capable  of  addressing  these  problems, 
and  do  not  need  our  help. 

I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Youwo. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  During  the 
debate  of  our  colleague  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Ain>Ksws]  he  made  what  I 
thought  was  an  effective  argument 
against  the  position  that  I  support. 

I  want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  that,  because  I  did  not  want 
to  let  it  go  unanswered. 

He  made  the  point  that  machines 
are  fallible,  and  I  agree  with  that.  God 
knows  the  families  of  the  seven  crew 
members  of  the  shuttle  Oiattenger 
know  that  machines  are  fallible. 

He  also  said  that  these  machines  do 
not  work. 


(On  request  of  Mr.  Youito  of  Florida 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Swni- 
Dau.  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr  YOUNO  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  In  that  argument 
after  saying  that  machines  are  fallible, 
he  also  said  that  polygn4>h  machines 
do  not  woiii.  But  at  the  same  time. 
HJl.  1524,  the  vehicle  that  he  sup- 
ports in  opposition  to  our  substitute, 
allows  the  use  of  the  unworkable  ma- 
chine by  the  Defense  Department, 
which  we  support  of  course. 

He  is  also  prepared,  as  are  the  spon- 
sors of  HJl.  1524.  to  allow  the  use  of 
this  supposedly  unworkable  machine 
for  FBI  contractors. 
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They  are  willing  to  allow  the  sup- 
posedly unworkable  machine  in  the 
use  of  those  dealing  with  drugs.  I  un- 
derstand they  are  also  prepared  to 
accept  exemptions  for  public  utilities, 
public  security  services,  armored  car 
personnel,  uniformed  security  person- 
nel, the  Jewelry  business,  the  legalized 
garoing  business,  aviation  employees, 
and  banks.  I  understand  that  they  are 
prepared  to  aUow  exemptions  for  this 
supposedly  unworkable  machine  for 
many,  many  types  of  industry.  I  think 
that  is  Inconsistent.  I  would  like  to 
close  this  argument  by  saying  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  the 
Young-Darden  substitute  is  not  only 
protect  against  the  criminal,  but  also 
to  protect  the  innocent  who  might  lose 
his  Job  if  he  was  not  able  to  have 
access  or  if  the  industry  was  not  able 
to  have  access  to  the  use  of  the  poly- 
gnu>h.  We  believe  by  having  a  profes- 
sional approach  to  using  the  poly- 
graph with  a  legal  safeguard  for  the 
person  being  examined  that  we  are 
protecting  the  innocent  and  we  are 
protecting  the  consiuner  who  pays 
more  than  $40  billion  a  year  now  be- 
cause of  internal  theft. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Swnr- 
OALL  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  adr^i- 
Uonal  minute.) 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  In  my  own  busi- 
ness. I  have  repeatedly  used  the  poly- 
graph to  protect  individuals  in  situa- 
tions where  they  are  suspect.  I,  for 
one.  have  on  numbers  of  occasions 
hired  former  felons  and  one  of  their 
protections  is,  when  an  individual  ac- 
cuses them  wrongly,  they  can  go  to  a 
polygraph  examination  and  vindicate 
themselves,  and  they,  I  know  from 
personal  experience,  have  applauded 
the  use  of  that  to  vindicate  them- 
selves. 

I  would  certainly  hate  to  see  us  take 
away  that  very  valid  method  of  vindi- 
cation.^^ 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to   strike    the    requisite    nimiber   of 


words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  seeks 
to  curb  polygraph  abuse  by  regulating 
the  testing  procedure  and  licensing 
polygraph  operators.  I  believe  that 
polygraph  tests  are  basically  abusive. 
H.R.  3916  would  only  legitimize  the 
Federal  Government's  i^jproval  of 
what  I  think  is  an  unscientific  subjec- 
tive procedure  that,  by  its  very  nature, 
violates  some  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution:  the  pre- 
sxmiption  of  innocence,  the  right  of 
privacy,  and  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  that  we  all  have. 

E&q>erience  by  a  lot  of  us.  and  I  have 
served  as  a  prosecutor  and  as  a  U.8. 
magistrate  and  as  a  practicing  attor- 
ney, experience  shows  that  polygraph 
licensing  and  regulatory  statutes  will 
not  work  and  do  not  work.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  rights  provided  by  HJl. 
3916  are  meaningless  in  practice  and 
you  have  got  to  ask  yourself  how  vol- 
untary can  polygraph  examiners 
really  be  when  H.R.  3916.  the  substi- 
tute, allows  employers  to  require  work- 
ers and  Job  applicants  to  take  poly- 
graph tests  to  keep  or  get  their  Jobs. 
Does  that  seem  voluntary  to  you?  The 
requirements  for  a  polygraph  license 
imposed  by  the  substitute  are  so  weak 
that  a  polygrm)her  could  obtain  a 
polygraph  license  without  even  a  high- 
school  education. 

But  the  true  purpose  of  the  poly- 
graph Is.  what?  I  submit  to  you.  it  is 
basically  to  intimidate  people.  Most  in- 
formation obtained  from  a  polygraph 
interrogation  is  obtained  before  the 
examinee  is  even  hooked  up  to  the 
polygraph  machine  because  they  are 
so  afraid  of  the  machine. 

The  real  way  to  effectively  protect 
people  from  the  intimidation  of  the 
polygraph  is.  how?  It  is  to  ban  its  use. 

The  procedure  and  the  machine  are 
flawed,  not  reliable.  We  should  not 
play  with  this  kind  of  thing.  Let  us 
protect  our  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  served  some  34 
years  In  naval  intelligence,  and  I  think 
I  have  experienced  some  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  operated  a  poly- 
graph and  who  have  carried  on  poly- 
graph examinations  in  connection 
with  the  principles  administered  and 
proposed  in  the  other  legislation 
which  exempts  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees  and  defense  oper- 
ations of  the  Nation  but  somehow  the 
idea  of  utilizing  the  polygraph  in  local 
governments  or  in  businesses  is  said  to 
be  wrong. 

The  point  was  made  by  the  gentle- 
man who  spoke  Just  a  moment  ago 
that  if  it  is  so  wrong,  why  Is  it  OK  in 
the  other  bill?  The  idea  of  a  polygraph 
is  not  that  you  run  everybody  through 


It  to  see  how  many  people  are  lying. 
You  use  it  simply  when  you  have  some 
individual  whom  you  may  suspect  of 
some  nefarious  activity.  A  polygraph 
usually  ends  up  at  the  end  of  the  line 
when  you  make  a  final  determination. 

I  think  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  mlsim- 
derstandlng  that  if  somebody  loses 
something,  you  are  going  to  run  every- 
body through  the  polygraph  and  try 
to  find  out  who  was  guilty  and  who 
was  not.  Why  are  we  objecting  to  the 
idea  of  utlllz^  it  in  business?  In  fact, 
in  recent  years,  we  have  seen  all  kinds 
of  businesses  which  have  been  preyed 
upon.  There  have  been  banks  that 
have  had  individuals  taking  money  out 
of  the  banks. 

We  have  had  the  kind  of  industrial 
espionage  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
case  of  a  couple  of  companies  in  Japan 
coming  over  here  to  the  United  States. 

Our  business,  our  whole  procedure 
of  keeping  American  businesses  going 
indicates  that  there  are  many  opportu- 
nities for  sabotage,  for  larceny,  all  of 
these  other  things.  In  fact,  a  number 
of  bills  and  amendments  have  been  of- 
fered to  protect  airlines,  to  protect 
utilities.  All  of  these  things  are  subject 
to  sabotage.  This  Is  the  very  kind  of  a 
procedure  that  can  work  out  as  effec- 
tively as  it  does  in  the  Government  op- 
erations in  the  individual  States  and 
communities.  This  bill  is  a  bill  that 
would  encourage  States  who  have  not 
set  up  any  programs  for  operating  this 
kind  of  detection  to  go  ahead  in  this 
field  under  appropriate  standards. 

I  think  it  is  this  kind  of  legislation 
that  will  help  American  businesses 
and  will  reduce  the  type  of  wrongdo- 
ing that  we  have  been  seeing  in  the 
business  sector  in  recent  months  and 
recent  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Young-Darden  substitute 
and  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  possibility  of 
polygraph  abuse  can  be  a  problem,  as 
we  have  heard  in  testimony  before  our 
committees  and  as  we  read  in  newspa- 
per accounts.  We  need  legislation  to 
address  this  potential  abuse,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  approach  is  con- 
tained in  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Youifo  and  Mr.  Daroxm. 

This  substitute  bill  has  a  number  of 
protections  for  those  taking  the 
exams.  And  it  also  represents  a  much 
more  appropriate  "federalist"  ap- 
proach to  solving  this  problem. 

Historically.  States  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility to  regulate  and  license 
those  who  deliver  services  to  their  citi- 
zens. Utilities  are  regulated  by  the 
States.  Insurance  companies  and  real 
estate  brokers  are  licensed  by  States, 
as  are  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  and 
other      professionals.      The      States 
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assume  the  duty  to  protect  their  citi- 
zens and  to  fine-tune  regiiiations  to 
cover  their  particular  needs  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

Polygraph  examiners  fit  into  this 
same  category  of  professionals  offer- 
ing services  to  businesses  and  individ- 
uals. At  least  30  States  have  passed 
legislation  to  regulate  the  polygraph 
Industry  by  licensing  examiners  and 
setting  standards  for  exams. 

The  States'  right  to  govern  them- 
selves should  be  respected.  State  legis- 
lators are  working  to  develop  legisla- 
tion which  protects  the  rights  of  ex- 
aminees, establishes  training  guide- 
lines for  examiners,  and  restricts  the 
kinds  of  questions  that  can  be  asked  so 
the  personal  lives  of  examinees  are  not 
invaded. 

The  Toung-Darden  substitute  would 
encourage  other  States  to  follow  suit 
and  would  set  up  clear  guidelines  for 
States  to  institute  the  kinds  of  protec- 
tions that  examinees  need.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  approach  is  much  more 
responsible  than  the  committee  bill 
blanket  prohibition  against  polygraph 
use  in  the  private  sector. 

The  polygraph  has  been  used  for 
decades  by  businesses  that  have  par- 
ticular security  problems.  Many  of 
these  businesses  are  likely  to  get  ex- 
emptions from  the  committee  bill  so 
they  can  continue  to  use  the  exams. 
That  means  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
employees  and  Job  applicants  would 
continue  to  be  subject  to  potential 
abuses. 

The  committee  bill  simply  won't 
work  in  the  real  world.  The  polygraph 
will  continue  to  be  used,  and  instances 
of  polygraph  abuse  could  continue 
unless  we  do  something.  Prohibition  is 
not  the  answer.  What  will  work  is  leg- 
islation that  is  carefully  drafted  and 
which  recognizes  the  practical  needs 
of  American  business  and  that  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  potential  harm  that  can  be 
done  to  examinees  by  improperly 
trained  testers  or  others  who  abuse 
test  results. 

I  believe  that  the  States  are  best 
able  to  consider  all  of  these  needs  and 
to  find  the  balance  that  works  best  for 
their  citizens.  The  States  should  have 
the  authority  to  pass  their  own  bills, 
using  the  guidelines  set  out  in  the  sub- 
stitute bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Toung-Darden  substitute  as  the  most 
sensitive  and  responsible  solution  to 
instances  of  polygraph  abuse. 

D  1810 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  make  my  re- 
marks very  brief.  I  have  listened  to  the 
argimients  on  both  sides,  and  both 
sides  have  made  very  valid  points. 

However,  I  would  like  to  briefly  di- 
gress and  talk  about  my  experiences 


with  the  polygraph  starting  back  in 
1963,  when  I  entered  law  enforcement 
as  a  rookie  police  officer  trying  to 
obtain  a  coUege  degree  and  work 
during  the  daytime  and  go  to  school  at 
night. 

I  had  to  take  a  polygraph  test  once 
as  a  condition  for  employment  in  law 
enforcement.  The  examiner  that  ad- 
ministered the  test  to  me  was  a  very 
cantankerous  gentleman  who  was  in  a 
big  hurry  that  afternoon  to  hurry  up 
and  finish  his  screening  process  of  all 
of  us  young  potential  rooltie  cops.  He 
came  out  and  told  me  after  my  test 
that  I  had  faUed. 

He  said,  "I  asked  you  one  question 
on  this  test."  and  he  said.  "You  lied." 

I  said.  "What  was  the  question?  I 
don't  think  I  lied." 

He  said.  "I  asked  you  a  question: 
Have  you  ever  done  anything  in  your 
life  that.  If  we  found  out  about  it, 
might  be  embarrassing  to  you  or  this 
department?" 

Of  course,  I  said,  "No."  I  never  stole 
anything.  I  never  did  anything  that  I 
thought  was  real  terrible.  But  I  guess 
in  my  subconscious,  I  remembered  I 
borrowed  a  marble  when  I  was  5  years 
old,  and  didn't  return  it. 

He  said.  "That's  what  it  was.  You 
stole  a  marble  when  you  were  5  years 
old.  so  you  fluinked.  You  are  not  going 
to  get  the  job  as  a  State  trooper." 

I  said.  "That  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 
I  want  to  see  the  next  person  in 
charge."  I  went  to  see  the  next  superi- 
or officer,  and  he  said  it  was  ridicu- 
lous. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  the  poly- 
graph is  only  as  good  as  the  examiner 
and  the  questions  and  the  way  they 
are  predicated.  I  have  no  problems 
with  some  of  the  exemptions  in  this 
bill.  I  voted  for  the  bill  to  aUow  the 
Defense  Department  to  give  poly- 
graphs. It  is  a  very  useful  investigative 
tool. 

My  fear  is  that  we  are  going  to  put 
the  congressional  stamp  of  approval 
on  polygraphing  every  person  who  ap- 
plies for  a  job  in  any  business  in  this 
country  as  a  precondition  to  employ- 
ment. I  think  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  workers  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  our  businesses  and  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. For  that  reason.  I  oppose  the 
substitute  and  I  urge  passage  of  the 
bill. 

B«r.  WnjJAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  substitute,  which  is  a  good-faith 
attempt  and  has  been  well  presented 
by  its  sponsors  and  cosponsors. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  men- 
tioned that  we  have  a  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimate  that  this  sub- 
stitute would  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $1  to  $2  million  in  administrative 
costs.  Let  me  read  to  you  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  letter 


The  bill  would  increaae  the  workload  of 
the  Department  of  lAbor,  and  ao  result  in 
increased  costs  (or  that  agency.  H.R.  3916 
requires  aU  persons  conducting  polygraph 
examinations  to  be  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  requires  the  Secretary  to 
make  continuing  evaluations  of  certifica- 
tions. Should  a  certification  be  withdrawn, 
appeals  may  be  brought  in  the  District 
Court.  In  lieu  of  this  process,  the  Secretary 
is  responsible  for  certifying  administrative 
plans  of  state  and  local  governments.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  duties,  the  Secretary  must 
Issue  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  im- 
plement the  act,  make  necessary  Inspections 
and  investigations,  prepare  and  print  no- 
tices to  be  posted  upon  the  premises  of 
every  employer  involved  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  approve  training  and  continuing 
education  classes  necessary  for  examiners  to 
receive  and  maintain  certification. 

Based  on  information  from  several  states 
that  license  polygraph  examiners,  we  esti- 
mate that  the  additional  costs  to  the  federal 
government  as  a  result  of  this  bill  would  be 
between  $1  million  and  $2  million  annually. 

The  question  Is,  does  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  want  to  spend  an- 
other $2  million  to  encourage  the  use 
of  lie  detector  gadgets  in  this  country? 

That  is  what  this  bill  will  do,  be- 
cause we  have  found  that  every  State 
that  has  passed  regiilations  over  lie  de- 
tectors has  ended  up  with  an  explosion 
of  use,  because  people  have  become 
snookered  into  believing  that  the  lie 
detector  works  because  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  the  Government  has  been 
put  on  it. 

As  a  side  matter,  one  of  the  other 
gentlemen  in  the  debate  mentioned 
two  recent  spies,  both  tragic  cases,  but 
let  me  bring  them  up  again,  the  cases 
of  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Chin.  They 
were  apparently,  and  convicted  of 
t>eing.  spies  against  this  country. 

What  the  proponents  of  this  substi- 
tute, which  I  oppose,  did  not  tell  you 
was  that  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Chin 
took  and  passed  the  lie  detector  test 
that  was  given  to  them.  What  they 
also  did  not  tell  you  is  Mr.  Walker 
used  to  be  a  lie  detector  examiner.  He 
used  to  give  the  tests. 

Finally,  we  need  to  look  at  this,  and 
we  need  to  look  at  it  in  a  dispassionate 
numner  Do  these  things  work?  Are 
they  reliable? 

A  polygraph  instrument  cannot 
detect  truth  or  deceit.  It  can  detect  in- 
creases in  blood  pressure.  It  can  detect 
increase  respiration.  It  can  detect  in- 
creased perspiration.  But  it  cannot 
detect  lies.  It  cannot  find  the  truth.  It 
detects  something,  but  it  does  not 
detect  lies  because  there  is  no  uniform 
physiological  response  for  all  liars. 
That  is  primarily  why  this  gadget  does 
not  work. 

The  human  is  a  complex  instrument. 
It  is  a  system  of  thought  processes  and 
behavioral  processes  and  intellectual 
processes,  all  woven  together  in  a  way 
that  man  does  not  understand. 

The  lie  detector  people  would  tell 
you  that  that  gadget  is  able  to  pierce 
that    human    intellect    and    discover 


what  Is  going  on  Inside  of  it.  whether 
the  brain  is  lying  or  telling  the  truth. 
People  are  not  psychologically  trans- 
parent. 

Business  has  been  snookered  by  the 
lie  detector  industry.  Business  is  get- 
ting the  business  from  the  polygraph 
industry.  The  lie  detector  assumes 
that  Pinochhlo  is  not  a  myth,  that 
when  we  lie  you  can  see  it.  Our  nose 
will  grow.  We  vrill  sweat  a  certain 
amount  more.  Our  respiration  will 
rise.  The  lie  detector  gadget,  my 
friends,  does  not  work. 

Perhaps  America  would  be  better  off 
If  it  did,  but  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  the  substitute. 

D  1820 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  H.R.  1524 
and  to  close  the  debate  for  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Young]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  colleagues  for  the 
generosity  of  their  time  this  after- 
noon. I  just  want  to  respond  to  a 
couple  of  points,  as  those  of  us  who 
support  the  substitute  close  the 
debate. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  pre- 
senting the  bill  makes  the  point  that 
CBO  has  said  our  substitute  will  cost 
from  $1  to  $2  million  to  administer. 
That  is  nothing  compared  to  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  most  bills  that  this 
House  considers.  But  when  you  com- 
pare it  to  the  nearly  $40  bUlion  a  year 
that  our  Nation's  businesses  are  losing 
from  internal  theft  and  that  we  are 
trying  to  prevent  by  a  professional  ap- 
proach to  the  polygraph,  the  $1  to  $2 
million  is  a  great  Investment. 

The  gentleman  also  suggested  that 
this  machine  is  not  any  good  and  that 
it  cannot  determine  the  truth.  He  says 
all  it  does  is  measure  temperature  and 
perspiration  and  heart  rate.  If  that  is 
the  case,  why  is  he  willing  to  make  it 
available  for  certain  segments  of  our 
Government  and,  certain  segments  of 
our  private  industry,  but  not  others.  I 
find  something  very,  very  Inconsistent 
In  that  argument.  If  it  is  good  for  one 
Industry,  it  Is  good  for  another.  I  think 
that  argument  is  very,  very  flawed  and 
very,  very  inconsistent. 

ytr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Darden],  to  close  the  debate  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  want  to  join  my 
coUeague  in  expressing  my  clear  sur- 
prise at  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee who  complains  about  spending  $1 
million  to  save  $50  billion,  $50  billion 


which  is  stolen  from  the  businessmen 
of  America  by  dishonest  employees. 

I  think  we  can  spend  and  ought  to 
spend  $1  million  or  $2  million  or  $10 
million  to  assure  that  we  do  not  con- 
tinue to  permit  this  type  of  theft  be- 
cause, Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  what 
happens  when  we  have  $50  billion 
stolen  from  the  private  sector:  The 
cost  goes  up. 

Who  ends  up  paying  for  It?  The  tax- 
payer, the  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  estimated  that, 
as  a  result  of  employee  theft  in  this 
country,  the  cost  of  goods  at  retail  is 
10  to  15  percent  more  than  what  it 
would  be  did  not  employee  dishonesty 
occur. 

So  I  think  $1  million  is  a  small  price 
to  pay,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  return  for 
taking  all  precautions  that  we  can 
take  against  dishonest  employees. 

I  would  also  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  this  day  of  a  litigation- 
conscious  society,  employers  are  con- 
stantly being  sued  and  brought  to 
court  and  being  held  accountable  for 
not  properly  screening,  not  properly 
seeing  that  the  persons  they  hire  have 
matters  in  their  backgrounds  which 
are  objectionable;  for  example,  the  re- 
pairman who  might  rape  a  customer, 
or  something,  while  making  a  service 
call. 

So,  in  many  instances,  we  are  being 

asked  and  employers  are  being  held 

more  and  more  accountable  to  the 

general  public  for  a  closer  scrutiny  of 

^  their  employees. 

But  let  me  finally  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  conclusion,  that  the  substitute 
ought  to  pass,  and  the  reason  it  ought 
to  be  is  that  we  should  not  have  one 
standard  for  the  private  sector  and  an- 
other standard  for  the  public  sector.  It 
is  time  to  put  this  hypocrisy  to  rest. 

And  remember  that  on  the  motion 
of  my  coUeague  from  Florida,  in  June 
1985  this  House  approved  polygraph 
\ise  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
a  vote  of  333  to  71. 

H.R.  1524  would  take  away  from  pri- 
vate industry  an  investigative  tool 
which  the  Congress  has  deemed  appro- 
priate and  necessary  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Government.  If  it  is  good 
enough  for  the  Federal  Government, 
it  is  good  enoxigh  for  the  businessmen 
of  America. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  substi- 
tute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Yoxmo]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  he  was  in 
doubt. 

RBCOKOID  von 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  173.  noes 
241.  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
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PaiTia 

Armey 

Hammerachmldt  Petri 

Badham 

Hansen 

Plckla 

Barnard 

Hartoett 

PortM- 

BarUett 

Hefner 

Rajr 

Barton 

Hendon 

lUtuU 

Bateman 

Henry 

Roberta 

Bennett 

HUer 

Roemer 

Bentley 

HIIIU 

Rogen 

Bereuter 

Holt 

Roae 

BevUl 

Hopklni 

Roth 

BlUrakli 

Huekaby 

Roukema 

BlUey 

Hunter 

Rowland  (OA) 

Boulter 

Hutto 

Schaefer 

Broomfield 

Hyde 

Bchuette 

Brown  (CO) 

Ireland 

Schulae 

BroyhUl 

Jenklni 

ocnMnbrcnDCT 

Byron 

Jonea  (NO 

Shaw 

Callahan 

Jonca(TN) 

Bhumway 

Carney 

Shuitcr 

Chandler 

Kolbe 

SlUander 

Chapman 

Kramer 

Slalaky 

ChappeU 

Lacomanino 

Skeen 

Chappie 

Leath(TX) 

Slaughter 

Cheney 

Lent 

Smith  (NE) 

Cobey 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith,  Denny 

Coble 

LewU(PL) 

(OR) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lifhtfoot 

Smith.  Robert 

Combest 

Lhingston 

(NH) 

Cralf 

Uoyd 

Smith,  Robert 

Crane 

Lott 

(OR) 

Daniel 

Lowery  (CA) 

Snyder 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Solomon 

Darden 

Lungren 

Spence 

Daub 

Mack 

Bpratt 

DelAy 

MacKay 

Stenholm 

Derrick 

Madlgan 

Stratton 

DeWlne 

Marlenee 

Stump 

DlcUnaon 

Martin  (NY) 

Siindqulat 

DloOuardl 

McCain 

Sweeney 

Dowdy 

McCandlcM 

SwlndaU 

Dreler 

McCoUum 

Tallon 

Duncan 

McEwen 

Tausln 

Eckert  (NY) 

McOrath 

Thomaa  (CA) 

Emeraon 

McKeman 

PaweU 

McMillan 

Valentine 

Fiedler 

Michel 

VanderJagt 

Fleldi 

Miller  (OH) 

mih 

Mollnarl 

Walker 

PUppo 

Monion 

v?hltehum 

Powler 

Montfomery 

WhlUey 

Franklin 

Moore 

Whlttaker 

Prenzel 

Moorhead 

Whltten 

Froit 

Morrlion  (WA) 

WoU 

Puqua 

Myen 

WorUey 

Gekaa 

Nelson 

Wylle 

Olngrlch 

NlchoU 

Young  (n<) 

Ooodllni 

Oxley 
NOE8-a41 

Ackerman 

Buitamante 

Edwardi(CA) 

Akaka 

Carper 

Edwardi  (OK) 

Alexander 

Can- 

English 

Clay 

Erdrelch 

Annunslo 

dinger 

Evans (IL) 

Anthony 

Coau 

FiKieU 

Applesatc 

Coelho 

Pksto 

AUIni 

Coleman  (TX) 

Pelghan 

AuColn 

Conte 

Florio 

Bamea 

Conyen 

FogUetU 

Bates 

Cooper 

Foley 

B«deU 

Coufhlin 

Ford  (MI) 

Bellenaon 

Courter 

Ford(TN) 

Berman 

Coyne 

Frank 

Bla«tl 

Crockett 

OaUo 

Boehlert 

Daachlc 

Oarda 

Bom 

Davli 

Oaydoi 

Boland 

de  laOarM 

Oejdenaon 

Boner  (TN) 

Dellums 

Olbbont 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Dlcka 

Oilman 

Bonker 

DlngeU 

Gllckman 

Bonkl 

Dixon 

Oonalea 

Boaco 

Donnelly 

Gordon 

Boucher 

Dorgan(ND) 

Gray(IL) 

Boxer 

Downey 

Gray  (PA) 

Br«aux 

Durbln 

Or««n 

Brooka 

Dwyer 

Gregg 

Bruce 

Dywm 

Ouarinl 

Brrant 

Early 

Ounderaoo 

Burton  (CA) 

Sekart(OB> 

Burton  (IN) 

Edgar 

Hawkins 

JMI 
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BMjtm 

MmerrWA) 

Scfaujner 

Heftel 

lOnata 

Seiberlinc 

Bertel 

Mttdiea 

Sharp 

HOftOD 

Moakley 

fBielby 

Hovmrd 

ttntlnt^wt 

Sikonki 

Bayer 

Moody 

SkeKon 

Hubterd 

MoTTlaan(CT) 

aattery 

Biwfaci 

MTMek 

SmIUKPL) 

J«eete 

Mniphy 

Smith  (lA) 

Jcffonk 

Mortba 

Smith  (NJ) 

Jonimn 

Natcfaer 

Snowe 

Jam  (OK) 

NCal 

Solan 

Kmnjankl 

Nlelna 

St  Oermain 

Kaptur 

Nowak 

Staoers 

Knleh 

O'Brien 

SUIltncs 

rirtwimrtrr 

Oakar 

Stanieland 

y*wip 

Obetatar 

Stokea 

Obey 

Strant 

Kadee 

OUn 

Studdi 

«T«— ►« 

Orm 

Swtn 

Kolter 

Oweni 

Synar 

KostmftTcr 

Panetta 

Taiike 

LtfWee 

nabayan 

Tonea 

T^iifai« 

naai 

Torricelli 

LeMti(IA) 

Ptaaj 

Towna 

LebiBUi(CA) 

Pepper 

Trafleant 

LetamaD  (n.) 

Perkina 

OdaU 

LelmDd 

Price 

Vento 

Levin  (MI) 

PuraeU 

Vlaciaaky 

Liftat<CA) 

Volkmer 

I^taikl 

Rahall 

Walgren 

Looc 

Rancel 

Watkln 

Lo«T7(WA) 

Reld 

Wazman 

Uikcn 

Rkdiardno 

Weber 

ljimth«» 

Ridte 

Wetai 

Rinaldo 

Wheat 

MMker 

Rttter 

wnuami 

Martin  (ID 

Robinna 

Marttnes 

Rodlno 

WIrth 

MaUul 

Roe 

Wiae 

MaTTOolea 

Roatenkowikl 

Wolpe 

Mionll 

Rowland  (CT) 

Wrisht 

McOoikey 

Roybal 

Wyden 

McDade 

R«nao 

Tatea 

McHugfa 

Sabo 

Tatroo 

Mrirtnnry 

SavBce 

Tounc(AK) 

Meyers 

Saztoo 

Tounc  (MO) 

Mlem 

Sdieuer 

Zartiau 

Ml^iil.H 

flrhneider 

macriCA) 

flcliroeder 

NOT  VOTINO-aO 

aAt.ij» 

BvaudA) 

MeCurdy 

Aipta 

Oeptaardt 

Rodd 

Brown  (CA) 

Orotben 

Stark 

rmipti^ll 

Hall  Ralph 

Taylor 

OoaUM 

Hatcher 

Trailer 

Daman  (CA) 

L«tta 

Weaver 

Dynally 

LoetOer 

D  1835 

Mr.  SAXTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
CRANE  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1845 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   wUl 
designate  section  2. 
The  text  of  section  2  is  as  follows: 

8K.  t  nuHnmoNS  or  UK  DRCCToa  use. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  en- 
gaged In  oommenx  or  in  the  production  of 
goodi  for  commeroe — 

(1)  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  require,  re- 
quest, lucgest,  or  cause  any  employee  or 
pnapective  employee  to  take  or  submit  to 
any  He  detector  test: 

(3)  to  use,  accept,  refer  to,  or  inquire  con- 
cemlnc  the  results  of  any  lie  detector  test  of 
any  empoyee  or  prospectlre  employee: 

(1)  to  discharge,  dismiss.  dlscdpUne  in  any 
manner,  or  deny  employment  or  promotion 


to.  or  threaten  to  take  any  such  action 
against— 

(A)  any  employee  or  prospective  employee 
who  refuses,  declines,  or  falls  to  take  or 
submit  to  any  He  detector  test:  or 

(B)  any  employee  or  prospective  employee 
on  the  tiasis  of  the  results  of  any  lie  detec- 
tor test:  or 

(4)  to  discharge  or  in  any  manner  discrimi- 
nate against  an  employee  or  prospective  em- 
ployee because— 

(A)  such  employee  or  prospective  employ- 
ee has  fUed  any  complaint  or  Instituted  or 
caused  to  be  Instituted  any  proceeding 
under  or  related  to  this  Act; 

(B)  such  employee  or  prospective  employ- 
ee has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  in  any 
such  proceeding:  or 

(C)  of  the  exercise  by  such  employee,  on 
t>ehaLf  of  himself  or  others,  of  any  right  af- 
forded by  this  Act. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS,  li^.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  remainder  of  the 
bill,  beginning  with  section  3,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

BKC  t.  NOnCK  OF  PKOTBCTION. 

The  Secretary  of  Uabor  shall  prepare, 
have  printed,  and  distribute  a  notice  that 
employers  are  prohibited  by  this  Act  from 
using  a  lie  detector  test  on  any  employee  or 
prospective  employee.  Upon  rece'pt  by  the 
employer,  such  notice  shaU  be  posted  at  all 
times  in  conspicuous  pUtces  upon  the  prem- 
ises of  every  employer  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  the  pitxluction  of  goods  for  commerce. 

8K.  4.  Airraourr  or  thr  SBcaETAav  or  labok 

(a)  !■  OBnui The  Secretary  of  Labor 

sball— 

(1)  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out 
this  Act: 

(3)  cooperate  with  regional.  State,  local, 
and  other  agencies,  and  cooperate  with  and 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  employers, 
labor  organizations,  and  employment  agen- 
cies to  aid  in  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
this  Act:  and 

(3)  make  investigations  and  inspections 
and  require  the  keeping  of  records  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  administration 
of  this  Act 

(b)  SusruA  AuTHOUTT.— Por  the  purpose 
of  any  hearing  or  Investigation  under  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority 
contained  in  sections  9  and  10  of  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  Act  (15  D.&C.  49.  SO). 

8BC  i.  KNrOKXMKNT  PROVIglONS. 

(a)  Crvn.  Pxhaltiks.— <  1)  Subject  to  para- 
graph (3).  whoever  violates  this  Act  may  be 
assessed  a  civU  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000. 

(3)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any  pen- 
alty under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  previous  record 
of  the  person  in  terms  of  compliance  with 
this  Act  and  the  gravity  of  the  violation. 

(3)  Any  civil  penalty  assessed  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  collected  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  required  by  subsections  (b) 
through  (e)  of  section  503  of  the  Migrant 
and  Seasonal  Agricultural  Worker  Protec- 
Uon  Act  (39  U.&C.  1853)  with  re«>ect  to 
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dva  penalties 
of  such  section. 

(b)  IiMuacTivB  Acnom  bt  thk  Srkb- 
TABT.— The  Secretary  may  bring  an  action 
to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act.  The  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  to  issue  tem- 
porary or  permanent  restraining  orders  and 
injtinctions  to  require  compliance  with  this 
Act. 

(c)  PaivATs  Civn,  Actiohs.— (1)  An  em- 
ployer who  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  liable  to  the  employee  or  pro- 
spective onployee  affected  by  such  viola- 
tlcm.  An  employer  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  for  such 
legal  or  equitable  relief  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate, including  without  limitation  employ- 
ment, reinstatement,  promotion,  and  the 
payment  of  wages  lost  and  an  additional 
amount  as  liquidated  damages. 

(3)  An  action  to  recover  the  liability  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  may  be  maintained 
against  the  employer  in  any  Federal  or 
State  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  by  any 
one  or  more  employees  for  or  in  behalf  of 
himself  or  themselves  and  other  employees 
similarly  situated. 

(3)  The  court  shall  award  to  a  prevailing 
plaintiff  in  any  action  under  this  subsection 
the  reasonable  costs  of  such  action,  includ- 
ing attorneys'  fees. 

SBC  C  KXEMPnONS. 

(a)  No  AlTUCATIOR  TO  GOVBUncnTAL  Em- 

PLoms.— The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  mith  respect  to  the  United  States 
Oovemmenu  a  State  or  local  government, 
or  any  poUtical  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
local  government. 

(b)  Co(nmai]fTKLUGKii(3  Program  Ezxkf- 
TiOR.— (1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  administration,  in  the 
performance  of  any  counterintelligence 
function,  of  any  lie  detector  test  that  is  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  section  1331  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1986. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  administration,  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  intelligence  or  counterin- 
telligence functions,  of  any  lie  detector 
test— 

(A)  to  an  individual  assigned  or  detailed  to 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  to  any 
expert  or  consultant  under  a  contract  with 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

(B)  to  (1)  an  individual  employed  by  or  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  the  National  Se<nirity 
Agency,  (11)  an  expert  or  consultant  under 
contract  to  the  National  Security  Agency. 
(ill)  an  employee  of  a  contractor  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  or  (iv)  an  individual 
applying  for  a  position  in  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency:  or 

(C)  to  an  individual  assigned  to  a  space 
where  sensitive  cryptologlc  Information  is 
produced,  processed,  or  stored  for  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  or  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency. 

(c)  Exmmoif  for  FBI  Coittractors.- 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  administration,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  counterintelligence  function,  of 
any  lie  detector  test  to  an  employee  of  a 
contractor  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation of  the  Department  of  Justice  who  is 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  any  work 
under  the  contract  with  such  Bureau. 

(d)  ExaMPrioH  por  Drog  Thztt  or  Divb- 
sioii  IirvKsnoATioHS.- This  Act  shall  not 
prohibit  the  use  of  a  lie  detector  test  on  cur- 
rent employees  by  an  employer  investigat- 
ing a  reported  theft  or  diversion  of  a  con- 


trolled substance  listed  hi  schedule  I.  n.  m. 
or  IV  pursuant  to  section  MS  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U,&C.  812)  to  the 
extent  that— 
(1)  such  use  is  consistent  with— 

(A)  applicable  State  and  local  law,  and 

(B)  any  negotiated  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

that  explicitly  or  implicitly  limits  or  prohib- 
its the  use  of  lie  detector  tests  on  such  em- 
ployees: and 

(3)  the  test  is  administered  only  to  em- 
ployees with  direct  access  to  such  controlled 
substances. 

SEC  T.  DETINrnONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Ue  detector  test"  includes 
any  examination  involving  the  use  of  any 
polygraph,  deceptograph,  voice  stress  ana- 
lyser, psychological  stress  evaluator.  or  any 
other  similar  device  (whether  mechanical, 
electrical,  or  chemical)  which  is  used,  or  the 
result  of  which  are  used,  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  deception  or  verifying  the  truth  of 
statements. 

(3)  The  term  "employer"  includes  any 
person  acting  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  in- 
terest of  an  employer  in  relation  to  an  em- 
ployee or  prospective  employee. 

(3)  The  term  "commerce"  has  the  mean- 
hig  provided  by  section  3(b)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  (39  U.S.C.  203(b)). 

SEC  S.  EFFECnVS  DATS. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment,  except  for  section 
3,  which  shall  take  effect  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AMENDICKITT  OFTERXD  BT  MR.  WHJJAMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WnxuMs: 
Page  6,  beginning  on  line  30.  strike  out  all  of 
subsection  (b)  through  page  7,  line  17,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Natiohal  DEmsB  An  Sicuritt  Ex- 
KMrnoH.— (1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  administration,  in 
the  performance  of  any  counterintelligence 
function,  of  any  lie  detector  test  to— 

(A)  any  expert  or  consultant  under  con- 
tract to  the  Department  of  E>efense  or  any 
employee  of  any  contractor  of  such  depart- 
ment: or 

(B)  any  expert  or  consultant  under  con- 
tract with  the  Department  of  Energy  in  con- 
nection with  the  atomic  energy  defense  ac- 
tivities of  such  department  or  any  employee 
of  any  contractor  of  such  department  in 
connection  with  such  activities. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  administration,  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  intelligence  or  oounterin- 
telligenoe  function,  of  any  lie  detector  test 
to— 

(AXi)  any  individual  employed  by,  or  as- 
signed or  detailed  to,  the  National  Security 
Agency  or  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
(11)  any  expert  or  cmisultant  under  contract 
to  the  National  Security  Agency  or  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  (ill)  any  employee 
of  a  contractor  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  or  the  Central  Intelllgenoe  Agency, 
or  (iv)  any  taidivldual  applying  for  a  iMxition 
In  the  National  Security  Agency  or  the  On- 
tral  Intelligence  Agencr.  or 

(B)  any  indivldxial  assigned  to  a  space 
where  sensitive  cryptographic  infonnation 
is  produced,  processed,  or  stored  for  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  or  the  Coitral  Intel- 
llgenoe Agei»ey. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  has 
been  reviewed  by  the  other  side.  I  im- 
derstand  there  are  no  objections.  It 
has  been  developed  In  discussions  with 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  has  their  full 
support. 

I  am  hicluding  in  the  Record  letters 
from  them  to  Chairman  Hawkibs  for 
the  Record  confirming  their  support. 
The  amendment  has  been  reviewed 
and  agreed  to  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  as  well  as  by 
my  friends  in  minority. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

Thk  Urdkr  Sbcrxtaxt  op  Depebsx. 
Washington,  DC.  December  11, 198S. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-18837/85. 
Hon.  AUCDSTUS  F.  Hawkibs. 
CTwtrman,    Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Waahinffton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  C^RAiRMAif:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  Decemtwr  4,  1985  in  which 
you  offer  amendment  language  to  House 
Resolution  1524. 

We  do  Indeed  support  the  language  of  the 
amendment  and  interpose  no  objection  to 
the  Bill  SO  long  as  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government  and  persons  contracting  with 
the  government  are  exempt  from  its  provi- 
sions. 

Sincerely, 

FfeEDC.  IXLB. 

House  op  REPSESKirrATivES, 

OOMMITTEB  OB  ABMED  SERVICES, 

WoMhington,  DC.,  December  12,  198S. 
Hon.  Pat  WnxuMS, 

Houae  of  Itepreaentativex,  Raybum  Hou$e 
Office  Bttiiding,  Waihington,  DC. 

Dear  Pat:  I  understand  that  H.R.  1534, 
the  Employee  Polygraph  Protection  Act  of 
1985,  will  soon  be  considered  by  the  House. 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  is  supportive  of  the 
amendment  you  propose  to  offer  to  section 
6(b)  of  the  bilL  That  amendment  would 
exempt  consultants  or  employees  of  con- 
tractors of  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  We  believe  it  is 
necessary  that  the  bill  provide  a  specific  ex- 
emption for  employees  of  contractors  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  for  consultants 
of  the  department. 
Sincerely, 

Ln  Asrai,  Chairman. 

Certrai.  Ibtkllioebcb  Aoebct, 
Washington,  DC,  December  11, 198S. 
Hon.  AuouBTDB  F.  Hawkibs, 
C^iairman,   Committee  on  KdvcaUon  and 
Labor,  Houae  of  Repreaentativea,  Waah- 
ington,  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairmab:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond on  behalf  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  your  letter  of  December  4,  1985 
concerning  H.R.  1534. 

The  Agency's  concern  with  this  legislation 
has  been  the  sufficiency  of  the  exemption 


for  employees  of  Agency  contractors.  We 
have  reviewed  the  "Amendment  in  the 
Nature  of  a  Substitute  to  Section  6(b)  in 
H.R.  1524"  which  was  enclosed  with  your 
letter.  Assuming  that  this  amendment  were 
to  be  adopted,  the  Agency's  concern  would 
be  alleviated  and  the  Agency  would  have  no 
objection  to  this  legislation.  CXher  agencies, 
however,  may  seek  amendments  to  the  ex- 
emption provisions  to  Insure  that  polygraph 
examinations  are  not  precluded  for  contrac- 
tors and  consultants  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  having  access  to  clas- 
sified information. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  A  Brioos, 

Director,  Office 
of  Legialative  Liaiaon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chahinan,  this 
amendment  is  technical  In  nature.  It 
simply  consolidates  language  relating 
to  the  decision  of  the  House  earlier  a 
few  months  ago  to  grant  the  use  of  lie 
detectors  to  some  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  happy  to  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  We  have  read  it  and  this 
side  supports  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKXNDMKirr  OPPBRXD  BT  MR.  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wn.iiAMS' 
Page  2.  line  5,  strike  out  "of  1985  ". 

Page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  "bais"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "basis". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chahman,  this 
amendment  is  very  technical  in 
nature,  simply  changing  the  date  to 
make  it  conform  with  this  year  and 
also  correcting  a  typographical  error,  a 
misspelling. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont^ 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  ISi.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
Just  to  say  that  the  minority  has  re- 
viewed the  amendment  and  has  no 
objection  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEBBMEBT  OPPERED  BT  MR.  JBTOaBS 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clf^rk  read  as  foUowK 
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Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Jirrouw: 
Pace  9.  strike  out  lines  8  throuch  11  tnd 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
SBC  s.  imcnvK  datk. 

This  Act  shaU  take  effect  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  merely  makes  the  effec- 
tive date  6  months  after  enactment  in- 
stead of  upon  enactment,  to  give  the 
industry  time  to  adjust  to  the  new  law 
and  aUow  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
promulgate  such  notices  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  reviewed  the  amend- 
ment and  has  no  objection  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeftoros]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMZlfSKKIYT  OmXD  BT  ML  BCKAKT  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ICr.  Eckakt  of 
Ohio:  Pace  8.  strike  out  lines  1  through  15 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowinr 

(d)  ExxumoH  roR  Dkug  Secuiutt,  Drug 
Thdt,  or  Drug  Divxssion  Iiivkstiga- 
TiONs.— This  Act  shall  not  prohibit  the  use 
of  a  lie  detector  test  by  any  employer  au- 
thorized to  manufacture,  distribute,  or  dis- 
pense a  controlled  substance  listed  in  sched- 
ule I,  n.  III,  or  rv  pursuant  to  section  203  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (31  VS.C. 
812)  to  the  extent  that— 

(1)  such  use  is  consistent  with— 

(A)  applicable  State  and  local  law,  and 

(B)  any  negotiated  collective  bargaining 
agreement, 

that  explicitly  or  implicitly  limits  or  prohib- 
its the  use  of  lie  detector  tests  by  any  such 
employer 

(2)  the  test  Is  administered  only  to  an  em- 
ployee who  has,  or  prospective  employee 
who  would  have,  direct  access  to  any  such 
oontroUed  substance;  and 

(3)  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  lie  detec- 
tor charts  are  not  used  as  the  sole  basis 
upon  which  any  employee  or  prospective 
employee  is  disctiarged,  dismissed,  disci- 
plined in  any  manner,  or  denied  employ- 
ment or  promotion. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imani- 
movis  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RSCORO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1900 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  this  legislation  came 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee last  fall,  I  was  successful  in  in- 
cluding language  which  provides  a  spe- 
cific exemption  for  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal industry  with  respect  to  Its  han- 
dling of  controlled  substances.  My 
committee  amendment  allows   those 


employers  in  the  indtistry  to  poly- 
graph employees  who  have  direct 
access  to  controlled  substances  as  part 
of  a  broader  investigation  into  a  theft 
or  diversion  of  such  drugs. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
would  alter  the  committee-approved 
language  in  two  ways:  No.  1,  the  ex- 
emption would  be  slightly  expanded  to 
aUow  for  the  preemployment  screen- 
ing of  prospective  employees  who 
would  have  direct  access  to  these  sub- 
stances during  the  course  of  their  em- 
ployment. No.  2,  the  amendment  ex- 
plicitly prohibits  that  the  results  of 
the  test  be  used  as  the  sole  basis  for 
hiring  or  firing  an  employee. 

During  consideration  of  my  amend- 
ment in  committee,  concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  by  only  allowing  the  test- 
ing of  employees  during  an  investiga- 
tion, rather  than  before  he  or  she  is 
hired,  is  synonymous  with  closing  the 
bam  door  sJter  the  horse  has  escaped. 
While  I  have  serious  reservations  re- 
garding the  accuracy  of  this  instru- 
ment, reservations  that  are  supported 
by  a  number  of  studies  which  question 
the  scientific  validity  of  the  poly- 
graph, I  am  offering  this  exemption 
because  of  my  concerns  with  the  epi- 
demic of  drug  abuse  in  this  Nation. 

Yet,  because  of  the  questionable  ac- 
curacy of  the  lie  detector,  especially 
with  regard  to  preemployment  testing, 
my  amendment  protects  employees  by 
requiring  that  the  evidence  from  the 
test  must  be  supported  by  additional 
information  before  punitive  action  can 
be  taken  against  that  employee  or  pro- 
spective employee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for  my 
amendment.  The  full  committee,  in 
approving  my  earlier  language,  agreed 
with  my  premise  that  we  must  extend 
every  legal  tool  available  to  the  phar- 
maceutical industry  to  assist  in  com- 
bating the  theft  of  dangerous  drugs.  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  do  all  that  we  can  to  halt  the  illle- 
gal  trafficking  and  selling  of  drugs.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  amendment. 

AMKHSiixirr  ormtcD  bt  kr.  armzt  to  thx 

AMERSlfKIlT  OrrERXO  BT  MR.  ECKART  OP  OHIO 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Armxt  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio: 
Page  1,  strike  out  lines  14  through  16  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  the  test  Is  administered  only  to  an  em- 
ployee who  has,  or  prospective  employees 
who  would  have,  access  to  the  manufacture, 
storage,  distribution,  or  sale  of  any  such 
controlled  substance;  and 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  somewhat  reluctantly 
because  I  do  support  the  thrust  of  the 
Ek;kart  amendment. 

When  this  bill  was  before  our  full 
committee,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
exempt  the  drug  industry  from  the 
demand  for  polygraphs,  and  my 
amendment  was  amended  by  the  gen- 


tleman from  Ohio  to  limit  preemploy- 
ment testing  and  to  limit  testing  to 
those  employees  who  have  direct 
access  to  controlled  substances. 

Given  the  natiu*e  and  extent  of  our 
drug  problem  and  the  lengths  that 
some  will  go  to  obtain  drugs,  I  felt  this 
was  unwise.  This  particular  exemption 
for  the  drug  industry  was  adopted  by 
the  committee,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Eckabt]  proposes  now  to  add  that 
preemplosmient  testing.  I  am  con- 
cerned, however,  with  the  limitation 
on  testing  for  those  who  have  only 
"direct  access  to  controlled  sub- 
stances." 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  a  number 
of  scenarios  whereby  employees  who 
are  far  removed  from  the  direct  han- 
dling of  drugs  can  be  very  directly  in- 
volved in  stealing  them.  This,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  what  my  amendment  ad- 
dresses. It  is  not  difficult,  for  example, 
to  understand  the  extent  to  which 
people  will  go,  the  lengths  they  will  go 
to  obtain  these  drugs  illegally  and 
then,  of  course,  to  move  them  on  the 
street  and  access  them  to  our  young- 
sters. 

Obviously,  business  already  does  a 
good  deal  to  create  procedures  for 
handling  of  the  drugs  that  would  give 
us  some  sense  of  security,  and  anybody 
who  would  try  to  bypass  these  proce- 
dures would  find  themselves  with 
some  difficulty,  especially  when  you 
realize  that  the  recording  of  the  trans- 
actions and  the  recording  of  the  mani- 
fests are  kept  separate  from  that 
person  who  actually  phj^ically  moves 
the  drugs.  It  turns  out  in  all  too  many 
cases  that  if  an  individual  is  driving 
the  truck,  for  example,  and  wishes  to 
move  the  drugs  or  remove  them,  that 
they  would  be  faced  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  paper  trail,  a  record  on  the 
movement  of  these  drugs,  and  for  him 
to  be  able  to  get  away  with  that,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  that  record 
altered.  We  have  documented  cases 
where  the  theft  was  only  made  possi- 
ble by  the  fact  that  the  individual  was 
able  to  conspire  with  somebody,  per- 
haps a  computer  operator  or  a  billing 
clerk  that  was  able  at  the  same  time 
the  drugs  were  removed  to  alter  the 
record.  So  indeed  they  could  not  be 
traced  through  this  paper  trail. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  my 
amendment  is  that  we  have  got  to  be 
able  to  use  this  instrument  of  investi- 
gation to  detect  the  entire  trail  of 
these  drugs,  and  to  be  able  to  have 
some  assurance  that  we  can  investi- 
gate at  any  juncture  where,  indeed,  an 
infraction  of  the  security  of  the  drugs 
may  take  place  and  become  available 
to  our  youngsters  in  the  future. 

Bi4r.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  I  have  two 
short  questions  if  my  friend  would.  We 
list  the  schedules.  I,  n.  m,  and  IV. 
There  are  similar  schedules.  When  the 
gentleman  uses  the  word  "controlled 
substances,"  I  asstime  he  refers  to  the 
section  202  common  list  of  controlled 
substances? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  The  second 
question  I  would  have  would  foctis  on 
the  word  "access."  My  concern  would 
be  the  cashier,  the  clerk,  someone  who 
would  not  be  in  the  manufacture,  stor- 
age, distribution.  Can  we  get  some 
agreement  to  insert  the  word  "direct" 
before  the  word  "access."  to  try  to 
narrow  the  focus? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's concern  and  he  is  absolutely 
right  about  somebody  employed  in  the 
business  that  has  no  access  whatso- 
ever. I  am  concerned  about  the  record- 
keeping, and  the  gentleman  under- 
stands that  problem. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  put  the  word  "direct"  in 
there,  then  I  will  be  happy  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

lEi.  ARMEY.  I  see  the  gentleman's 
point,  given  the  manufacture,  storage, 
and  distribution,  and  then  we  would 
have  covered  all  of  the  bases  that  we 
feel  need  to  be,  without  spilling  over 
into  areas  that  are  not  in  need. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  that  word,  we  would  be  happy 
to  accept  the  amendment  imder  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  ISi.  Chairman,  in 
the  instance  of  a  computer  operator 
who  is  filling  in  the  location  and  the 
amounts  of  these  code  A  drugs,  is  that 
computer  operator  considered  to  have 
direct  access  to  those  drugs  under  the 
gentleman's  amendment? 

a  1910 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Well.  I  would  consider 
that  a  direct  portion  of  the  distribu- 
tion process.  In  other  words,  if  you 
talk  to  people  in  this  industry  who,  of 
course,  feel  this  responsibility  of 
moving  these,  one  of  the  components 
of  their  plan  for  security  is  to  keep 
that  paper  trail  so  that  we  can  know, 
in  effect,  who  they  are  checked  out  to 
and  what  inventory  was  left,  which  lo- 
cation and  so  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Abmzt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)  

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  would  be  concerned 
that  anybody  who  would  be  able  to 
have  the  responsibility  to  keep  the 
record  of  the  movement  of  these  mate- 
rials, whether  they  are  entering  the 


record  or  perhaps  on  the  other  end, 
would  have  an  opportimlty  to  alter 
that  record  and  thereby  cover  the, 
more  or  less  cover  the  tracks  of  the 
person  who  physically  removed  them. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  We  do  not  want  this 
to  spill  over  to  janitors  or  other 
people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  do  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  has  willingly  accepted  the 
word  "direct"  to  be  placed  before  the 
word  "access"  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  beUeve  if  we  put  the 
word  "direct"  in  there,  given  our  un- 
derstanding of  what  we  mean  by  dis- 
tribution; I  expect  perhaps  to  hear 
some  legislative  record  of  that  under- 
standing, we  would  probably  all  find 
ourselves  quite  satisfied. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  would  say  to  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio,  that  the  sponsor  of  the 
legislation  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous-consent  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Ajuot]  be  modi- 
fied after  the  word  "have,"  and  after 
the  comma  to  insert  the  word  "direct". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ahmtt  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio: 
Page  1.  strike  out  lines  14  through  16  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

(2)  the  test  is  administered  only  to  an  em- 
ployee who  has.  or  prospective  employees 
who  would  have,  direct  access  to  the  manu- 
facture, storage,  distribution,  or  sale  of  any 
such  controlled  substances;  and 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  delighted  to  accept  the 
modification,  and  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's expression  of  concern  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Aiucxt],  as 
modified,  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Eckabt]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  to  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart].  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXIIDMXIIT  Ormo  BT  MKS.  ROUXXMA 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  IItb.  RouxmA: 
Page  8,  after  line  IS.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  subaection: 

(e)  ExntmoH  por  Sicuutt  Sbticv.— 
(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3),  this  Act  shall 
not  prohibit  the  use  of  a  lie  detector  teat  by 
a  private  employer  whoae  primary  busineM 
purpoae  consists  of  providing  armored  car 
personnel,  personnel  engaged  in  the  design, 
installation,  and  maintenance  of  security 
alarm  systems,  or  other  uniformed  or  plain- 
clothes security  personnel  and  whose  func- 
tion Includes  protection  of— 

(A)  facilities,  materials,  or  operations 
having  a  significant  impact  on  the  health  or 
safety  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
therof,  or  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  as  determined  under  rules 
and  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  including— 

(I)  facilities  engaged  In  the  production, 
transmission,  or  distribution  of  electric  or 
nuclear  power; 

(U)  public  water  supply  facilities; 

(ill)  shipments  or  storage  of  radioactive  or 
other  toxic  waste  materials;  and 

(iv)  public  transportation;  or 

(B)  currency,  negotiable  securities,  pre- 
cious commodities  or  instruments,  or  propri- 
etary information. 

(3)  The  exemption  provided  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  diminish  an  employer's 
obligation  to  comply  with— 

(A)  applicable  State  and  local  law,  and 

(B)  any  negotiated  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  which  limit  or  prohibit  the  use 
of  lie  detector  tests  on  such  employees. 

(3)  The  exemption  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  If — 

(A)  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  lie  detec- 
tor charts  are  used  as  the  sole  basis  upon 
which  an  employee  or  prospective  employee 
Is  discharged,  dismissed,  disciplined  in  any 
manner,  or  denied  employment  or  promo- 
tion: or 

(B)  the  test  Is  administered  to  an  employ- 
ee or  prospective  employee  who  Is  not  or 
would  not  be  employed  to  protect  facilities, 
materials,  operations,  or  assets  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1). 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

liirs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  Congressman  Buooi  in  offering 
an  amendment  which  would  exempt 
from  the  bill's  coverage  firms  whose 
primary  business  is  to  furnish  protec- 
tive security  services  when  they  are 
engaged  in  the  protection  of  sensitive 
facilities  and  valuable  Items  and  docu- 
ments. The  Roukema-Biaggi  amend- 
ment includes  armored  car,  uniformed 
and  plainclothes  guards,  and  security 
alarm  companies.  It  would  allow  poly- 
gn^hs  to  be  administered  for  the  pro- 
tection of  such  facilities  as  nuclear 
powerplants,  public  water  supply,  and 
public  transportation. 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleague  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  Mr.  Biagoi,  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  1524,  who  recognised  the  need 
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for  this  exemption  during  the  commit- 
tee's deliberations.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  played  a  crucial 
role  In  the  development  of  this  amend- 
ment and  I  am  pleased  to  have  him 
Join  me  in  offering  it. 

In  addition.  I  appreciate  the  cooper- 
ative spirit  of  the  sponsor  of  H.R. 
1524.  Mr.  WiLUAMS,  who  recognizes 
the  need  for  flexibility  in  the  protec- 
tive security  area.  Despite  our  philo- 
sophical differences  over  the  need  for 
H.R.  1524.  it  is  indeed  reassuring  that 
we  have  been  able  to  cast  aside  those 
differences  to  fashion  an  amendment 
which  allows  flexibility  while  still  con- 
taining necessary  safeguards  for  the 
employees. 

Even  if  you  believe  there  is  a  need 
for  this  bill's  prohibitions,  you  must 
realize  that  there  are  certain  interests 
which  are  so  sensitive  to  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  society  at  large  that  we 
must  provide  some  additional  leeway 
to  that  employer.  The  bill  already  rec- 
ognizes a  need  to  accommodate  certain 
sensitive  concerns  by  exempting  gov- 
ernmental employees  and  contractors 
to  the  CIA.  FBI.  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency.  But  our  national  securi- 
ty goes  well  beyond  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  is  affect- 
ed by  strictly  private-sector  functions 
such  as  the  transportation  of  currency 
and  the  operation  of  certain  facilities, 
such  as  airports.  The  threat  of  terror- 
ism alone  warrants  our  permitting  ad- 
ditional flexibility  in  establishing  secu- 
rity measures  in  these  areas. 

The  need  for  my  amendment  is  un- 
derscored by  a  recent  survey  showing 
that  65  percent  of  the  total  losses  in 
the  armored  car  Industry  are  a  result 
of  internal  theft.  To  give  an  idea  of 
what  this  means  In  dollars,  that  Indus- 
try transports,  counts,  and  stores  over 
$15  billion  a  day.  In  addition,  employ- 
ees in  the  protective  security  industry 
frequently  are  required  to  carry  guns, 
which  is  almost  always  the  case  with 
armored  car  drivers.  As  custodians  of  a 
customer's  money  and  protector  of  his 
interests,  the  Industry  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
attempt  to  recruit  and  hire  employees 
whose  honesty  and  integrity  is  beyond 
question. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  security  in- 
dustry was  illustrated  by  an  incident 
which  recently  occurred  in  Connecti- 
cut, where  preemployment  polygraph- 
ing is  outlawed.  The  FBI  arrested 
members  of  the  Puerto  Rican  terrorist 
organization— the  Macheros— and 

charged  them  with  an  $8  million  rob- 
bery by  planting  a  member  of  their 
group  as  a  Wells  Fargo  armored  car 
driver.  The  money  has  since  been 
traced  to  Cuba  where  It  is  now  beyond 
recovery. 

Since  the  guard  in  this  case  had  no 
prior  criminal  record,  the  only  way  of 
detecting  his  motives  for  applying 
would  have  been  through  the  use  of 
the  polygraph.  Indeed,  as  was  learned 


from  testimony  received  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  industry,  applicants 
with  illegitimate  motives  are  usually 
deterred  from  even  applying  by  the 
mere  existence  of  the  polygraph. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  bill  itself 
recognizes  that  there  can  be  Instances 
where  the  use  of  polygraphs  Is  appro- 
priate. Indeed,  the  House  as  a  whole 
recognized  this  necessity  when  it  over- 
whelmingly—333  to  71— adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  requiring  the  use  of  poly- 
graphs for  counterintelligence  pur- 
poses. 

My  amendment  simply  expands 
upon  this  by  recognizing  that,  regard- 
less of  any  doubts  one  has  regarding 
the  use  of  polygraphs,  there  are  cer- 
tain situations  where  life  and  property 
are  so  extremely  vulnerable  that  we 
must  permit  companies  to  take  reason- 
able precautions.  When  these  situa- 
tions include  such  activities  as  the 
guarding  of  nuclear  facilities  and  the 
transporting  of  millions  of  dollars,  the 
utmost  caution  Is  essential. 

To  address  concerns  that  the  exemp- 
tion would  be  so  broad  as  to  cover  low- 
priority  security  functions,  my  amend- 
ment contains  an  important  limita- 
tion. It  only  allows  polygraphs  to  be 
administered  to  employees  engaged  in 
the  protection  of  currency,  negotiable 
securities,  precious  commodities  or  in- 
struments, proprietary  information,  or 
facilities,  materials,  or  operations 
having  a  significant  Impact  on  our  na- 
tional security  or  the  health  or  safety 
of  a  State  or  locality.  The  definition  of 
such  facilities  would  be  provided  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  through  regu- 
lations issued  within  60  days  after  en- 
actment. 

In  further  defining  these  Interests 
through  regulations,  I  emphasize  that 
the  language  In  the  amendment  Is  de- 
signed to  be  Inclusive  and  broadly  con- 
strued. Therefore,  we  do  not  expect 
the  Secretary  in  his  regulations  to 
limit  the  exemption  to  just  those  fa- 
cilities listed  in  the  amendment.  In  ad- 
dition the  definition  of  "proprietary 
information"  shall  include  documents 
which  are  essential  for  the  functioning 
of  a  business. 

Finally,  my  amendment  contains  a 
necessary  safeguard  to  ensure  that  in- 
nocent individuals  are  not  injured 
through  the  use  of  a  polygraph.  It 
would  prohibit  exempted  employers 
from  denying  employment,  firing,  or 
taking  any  other  employment  action 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the 
polygraph.  In  the  committee's  hear- 
ings we  received  testimony  from  the 
protective  security  industry  and  others 
indicating  that  this  is  the  standard 
practice  for  employers  who  use  poly- 
graphs in  a  responsible  manner. 

We  must  not  forget  that,  ultimately, 
it  Is  the  average  citizen  who  relies  on 
the  dependability  and  integrity  of  the 
protective    seciulty     industry.     Let's 


make  sure  they  have  the  resources  to 
live  up  to  those  expectations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  common 
sense  approach  to  the  use  of  the  poly- 
graph. 

Mr.  HILER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?         

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HILEai.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
woman, her  amendment  seems  reason- 
able, but  I  wonder  is  the  polygraph 
more  accurate  when  it  deals  with 
Brinks  car  operators  than  it  is  when  It 
deals  with  people  in  manufacturing  or 
people  that  are  tellers  in  banks? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  No.  I  would  agree 
with  the  point  that  the  gentleman  Is 
making,  and  indeed  I  have  opposed 
this  legislation  for  precisely  that 
reason. 

However,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  this  amendment  is  an  im- 
provement and  it  also  makes  the  point 
that  there  are  reasonable  exceptions. 

Mr.  HILER.  Yes. 

If  the  gentlewoman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  am  astonished  that  the  authors 
of  this  bill  are  accepting  exemptions. 
If  a  polygraph  does  not  work  for  man- 
ufacturing enterprises  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  sure  why  it  works  for 
national  security  or  why  it  works  for 
guarding  nuclear  facilities  or  anything 
else.  I  am  just  bewildered  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill  are  accepting  all  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield?         

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  gentleman  has  in  effect  asked  a 
question  of  the  author  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  I  am  the  author,  let  me  say 
that  the  reason  we  are  willing  to 
accept  this  amendment  is  because  it  is 
very  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  as  it  is  to 
the  sponsor  of  the  legislation,  to  estab- 
lish symmetry  between  what  we  allow 
in  the  public  sector  in  the  way  of  poly- 
graphing and  what  we  allow  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  gentlewoman  is  correct.  Securi- 
ty guards  who  guard  our  nuclear  pow- 
erplants,  our  hydroelectric  facilities. 
our  huge  shipments  of  code  A  drugs, 
our  negotiable  securities  are  guarding 
the  health  and  safety  of  America,  and 
we  allow  them  to  be  polygraphed. 

We  think  that  establishes  some  sym- 
metry with  what  the  FBI,  the  CIA, 
and  the  National  Security  Agency  are 
allowed  to  do. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  Join 
the  gentlelady  from  New  Jersey  who 
has  worked  diligently  with  me  in  de- 
veloping this  language  in  offering  this 


amendment.  Simply  put,  It  recognizes 
the  highly  sensitive  nature  of  the  se- 
curity industry  and  provides  certain 
segments  of  this  industry  with  the  re- 
sponsible and  necessary  use  of  the 
polygraph,  while  providing  a  number 
of  carefully  crafted  and  very  impor- 
tant labor  protections. 

The  Roukema-Blaggi  amendment 
would  allow  a  private  employer  to  uise 
the  polygraph  for  prehlring  and 
posthlring  purposes,  but  only  in  those 
cases  where  employees  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  high  priority  security 
functions,  such  as  protecting  public 
utilities,  hazardous  materials  ship- 
ments, public  transportation,  curren- 
cy, negotiable  securities,  precious  com- 
modities, or  proprietary  information. 

Further,  the  amendment  specifically 
states  that  the  exemption  provided  for 
the  security  industry  "shall  not  dimin- 
ish an  employer's  obligation  to  comply 
with  applicable  State  and  local  law, 
and  any  negotiated  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement,  which  limit  or  prohibit 
the  use  of  lie  detector  tests  on  such 
employees." 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  guar- 
antee that  the  "analysis  of  lie  detector 
charts"  are  not  used  as  the  sole  basis 
for  discharging,  dismissing,  disciplin- 
ing, or  denying  employment  or  promo- 
tion. The  E>epartment  of  Labor  would 
be  required  to  ensure  that  these  provi- 
sions are  effectively  enforced  and  that 
the  rights  of  the  employee  under 
these  provisions  are  fully  protected. 

Mi.  Chairman,  as  a  23-year  veteran 
of  law  enforcement.  I  believe  there  are 
certain  very  specific  situations  where 
the  polygraph  can  and  should  be  used 
to  help  prevent  crimes,  and  to  detect 
criminals  once  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted. This  is  one  of  those  times. 
After  all.  the  private  security  industry 
provides  security  for  nuclear  power  fa- 
cilities, the  Federal  Reserve,  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve,  commercial 
and  industrial  firms,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  banking  industry,  hospi- 
tals and  airports,  to  name  Just  some  of 
their  responsibilities. 

Certainly,  a  crime  at  any  of  these  fa- 
cilities could  have  devastating  conse- 
quences. That  is  why  they  deserve  the 
same  special  consideration  being  given 
by  this  bill  to  Government  employers 
and  private  contractors  dealing  with 
Intelligence  or  counterintelligence 
with  the  CIA,  NSA,  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  FBI. 

One  final  note,  Mr.  Chairman.  Histo- 
ry tells  us  that  the  polygraph  test  is 
neither  overused  nor  abused  by  the 
private  security  services  industry.  The 
test.  Itself,  costs  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
administer  responsibly  and  is  used  on 
a  very  selective  basis.  For  example,  the 
industry's  largest  firm,  which  employs 
some  55,000  security  personnel,  has 
testified  before  our  committee  that  in 
1984  they  gave  only  700  preemploy- 
ment polygraph  tests,  150  tests  related 
to  tniaring  funds  and  50  random  tests 


to  those  employees  in  highly  sensitive 
areas.  Further,  they  stated  that  in  no 
case  is  a  person  denied  employment  or 
dismissed  solely  on  the  results  of  a 
polygraph  examination. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  for  anyone  here  in- 
terested In  fighting  crime,  this  is  a 
good  amendment.  For  anyone  here  in- 
terested in  protecting  the  rights  of 
labor,  this  is  a  good  amendment.  And, 
for  anyone  here  interested  in  protect- 
ing the  security  Interests  of  our 
Nation,  this  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
strongly  urge  its  approval. 

D  1920 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Romcx- 

MA]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to: 

AMXlfDlfXIfT  OrmtKD  BT  lOU  KKAKT  OF  OKIO 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckakt  of 
Ohio:  Pace  8,  after  line  15,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly): 

SEC  7.  DISCLOSURE  TO  EXAMINED  EMPLOYEE  OR 
PROSPECTIVE  EMPLOYEE. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who 
administers  a  He  detector  test  on  behalf  of 
any  employer  (other  than  an  employer  de- 
scribed In  section  6(a).  6(b).  or  6(c))  to  fall 
to  provide  to  the  Individual  examined, 
within  a  reasonable  time  upon  the  request 
of  that  individual,  a  copy  of  written  reports, 
recommendatloru.  and  charts  which  are  pre- 
pared for,  or  made  available  to,  such  em- 
ployer on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  such 
test. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  offering  an  amendment 
which  would  require  that  the  employ- 
ee or  prospective  employee  who  has 
been  polygraphed  under  the  exemp- 
tions provided  in  this  bill,  have  the 
right  to  obtain  copies  of  the  test  re- 
sults as  well  as  any  written  reports  or 
recommendations  based  on  the  results 
of  that  exam. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  in 
order  to  provide  protection  to  the  em- 
ployees who  may  be  required  to 
submit  to  a  polygraph  exam.  The  sci- 
entific accuracy  of  these  Instnmients 
have  never  been  proven.  As  a  result,  I 
think  it  Is  vital  that  we  provide  every 
employee  with  the  recourse  to  exam- 
ine their  test  responses  and  determine 
whether  they  have  been  wrongfully 
accused  of  lying  during  the  course  of 
their  polygraph  examination. 

I  don't  believe  that  my  colleagues 
should  have  a  problem  with  this 
amendment.  My  colleagues  from  Geor- 


gia and  Florida,  who  have  introduced 
legislation  to  require  the  licensing  of 
polygraph  examiners,  provided  a  simi- 
lar protection  in  their  bill. 

The  exemptions  we  have  accepted 
today,  though  limited  in  scope,  still 
provide  a  congressional  approval  of  po- 
lygraphing in  some  cases.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments  signify  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  polygraph  as  an  instru- 
ment for  all  employment  testing,  but 
rather  a  realization  that  there  are 
some  very  specific  cases,  such  as  when 
our  Nation's  security  is  at  stake,  to 
allow  the  industry  to  use  this  tool  as 
part  of  preemployment  screening  or 
an  investigation. 

Because  we  allow  these  limited  ex- 
emptions, but  still  do  not  have  full 
faith  that  the  polygraph  is  properly 
registering  the  responses  of  the  exam- 
inee, it  is  Important  that  we  provide 
examinees  with  the  ability  to  obtain 
copies  of  materials  which  have  been 
presented  to  their  employer  or  pro- 
spective employer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKITDKKirr  OrPERKD  BT  MR.  BBOOMFIZLD 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bkookpizld: 
Page  8.  after  line  IS.  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(e)  PuBuc  Unums  EzsMPnoii.— (1)  Sub- 
ject to  paragraph  O),  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to— 

(A)  an  employee  or  prospective  employee 
of  a  public  utility  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  or  transmission  of  electric 
energy:  or 

(B)  an  employee  of  a  contractor  with  any 
such  utility. 

(2)  The  exemption  provided  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  diminish  an  employer's 
obligation  to  comply  with— 

(A)  applicable  State  and  local  law.  and 

(B>  any  negotiated  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  which  limit  or  prohibit  the  use 
of  lie  detector  tests  on  such  employees. 

(S)  The  exemption  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  If — 

(A)  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  lie  detec- 
tor charts  are  used  as  the  sole  basis  upon 
which  an  employee  or  prospective  employee 
Is  discharged,  dismissed,  disciplined  In  any 
manner,  or  denied  employment  or  promo- 
tion: or 

(B)  the  test  Is  administered  to  an  employ- 
ee or  prospective  employee  who  does  not  or 
would  not  have  direct  access  to  computers, 
generators,  power  lines,  or  other  facilities  or 
equipment  related  to  the  production,  trans- 
mission, or  distribution  of  electric  energy. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Chainnan. 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
extend  the  national  security  exemp- 
tion, already  in  this  bill,  by  allowing 
our  vital  electric  utilities  to  continue 
polygraph  testing  of  certain  employ- 
ees, prospective  employees,  and  em- 
ployees of  contractors  who  have  or 
would  have  direct  access  to  the  com- 
puters, generators,  powerllnes,  or 
other  facilities  or  equipment  related  to 
the  production,  transmission,  or  distri- 
bution of  electric  energy. 

It  is  a  narrowly  drawn  amendment 
that  has  l>een  developed  with  the  co- 
operation of  Congressman  Williams 
and  his  staff,  as  well  as  the  various  in- 
vestor-owned utility  associations. 
Their  contributions  to  this  amend- 
ment have  been  enormous  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  their 
help. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  important 
role  that  electric  power— whether  it  is 
generated  from  nuclear  powerplants 
or  from  other  sources— plays  in  the 
well-being  of  the  American  people  and 
in  our  national  security.  Because  of 
this  important  role  it  is  critical  that 
we  maintain  a  reliable  supply  to  the 
Nation. 

However,  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
ugly  specter  of  terrorism  in  the  world 
today,  and  our  utility  companies  and 
this  Nation,  unfortunately,  are  not  in- 
v\ilnerable  to  them.  Our  power  supply 
depends  upon  Interconnected  net- 
works covering  vast  geographic  areas. 
An  act  of  sabotage  or  terrorism  in  one 
major  generating  facility  or  switching 
station  could  cause  power  outages  in 
several  States.  Further,  many  of  our 
power  companies  also  own  and  operate 
nuclear  powerplants  which  must  also 
be  protected.  These  plants,  according 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, have  already  been  the  targets  of 
more  than  a  dozen  deliberate  acts  of 
damage  between  1980  and  1982. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  electric  utilities 
exercise  great  caution  and  care  in  se- 
lecting employees  for  these  sensitive 
facilities,  and  the  polygraph  and  simi- 
lar methods  serve  as  one  of  the  tools 
they  utilize  in  their  checks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  allow  them 
to  continue  to  use  this  tool  to  protect 
their  operations  and  us  by  accepting 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOBOTELD.  I  yield  to  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  B^chigan  for  yielding  to  me. 
Speaking  as  the  author  of  the  bill,  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  we  are  glad  to 
accept  this  amendment  because  again 
It  extends  the  exemption  to  power- 
generating  resources.  It  is  in  the  best 


Interests  of  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try that  we  protect  large  hydroelectric 
plants  and  nuclear  powerplsmts  from 
sabotage.  That  Is  what  the  gentleman 
is  trying  to  accomplish.  I  note  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, the  Association  of  Investor- 
owned  Electric  Utilities,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Nuclear  Energy  Council.  I  am 
glad  to  join  them  and  the  gentleman 
in  supporting  his  amendment. 

Edison  Elxctric  Imstitute, 
WashingtoTi,  DC,  March  11,  1986. 
Hon.  Pat  Wiluaks, 
House  0/ Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Pat:  The  Polygraph  Protection  Act 
(H.R.  1524)  Is  scheduled  for  House  consider- 
ation on  Wednesday.  March  12.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  Is  to  limit  the  use  of 
lie  detector  and  similar  t«sts  by  employers 
engaged  in  Interstate  conunerce. 

In  a  previous  letter,  I  outlined  the  nation- 
al seciuity  reasons  why  the  electric  utility 
industry  must  retain  the  option  of  using 
such  tests.  Congressman  William  S.  Broom- 
field  will  offer  an  amendment  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  The  amendment  exempting 
electric  utilities  Is  drafted  narrowly,  and  ap- 
plies only  to  employees  of  electric  utilities 
engaged  in  the  production,  transmission,  or 
distribution  of  electric  power.  The  amend- 
ment has  the  support  of  Congressman  Pat 
Williams,  the  primary  sponsor  of  H.R.  1524. 

With  the  inclusion  of  the  amendment  ex- 
empting electric  utilities,  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute  supports  H.R.  1524. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  R.  Kurh . 

Americam  Nuclear  Energy  Council, 

Washington,  DC,  March  11. 1986. 
Hon.  Pat  Williams. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Williams:  On  behalf 
of  the  nuclear  utility  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil. I  am  writing  to  express  support  for  the 
Broomfleld  amendment  to  H.R.  1524,  The 
Polygraph  Protection  Act  of  1985. 

This  amendment  establishes  a  necessary 
exemption  for  electric  utilities  in  order  to 
protect  public  health  and  safety  as  well  as 
national  security. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have 
agreed  to  support  the  Broomfleld  amend- 
ment. As  amended  by  the  Broomfleld 
amendment,  the  Council  supports  H.R. 
1524. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Davis. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this 
yet  another  exemption  from  this  bill, 
this  polygraph  which  is  such  a  danger- 
ous, dastardly  piece  of  equipment?  Do 
we  have  yet  another  exemption? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  speaks  for  Itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Michigan    [Mr.    Broom- 

nSLDl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OPREED  IT  MH.  MCCOLLUIC 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCollum: 
Page  8.  after  line  15,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(e)  Financial  iKSTmrnoN  Exemption.— 
(1)  This  Act  shall  not  prohibit  the  use  of  a 
lie  detector  test  on  any  officer  or  employee 
or  prospective  officer  or  prospective  employ- 
ee of  any  financial  institution  (as  defined  in 
section  5312(aK2)  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code). 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  preempt  any 
State  or  local  law  which  prohibits  or  re- 
stricts the  use  of  lie  detector  tests. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  exempts 
all  financial  institutions  from  this  act. 
It  exempts  banks,  credit  unions,  it  ex- 
empts savings  and  loans,  it  exempts  se- 
curities dealers,  it  exempts  anybody 
who  is  defined  as  a  financial  institu- 
tion under  our  laws.  We  have  already 
listed  a  number  of  exemptions  to  the 
Polygraph  Act  tonight. 

We  just  a  few  moments  ago  passed 
an  exemption  for  armored  cars  and 
drivers  of  armored  cars  that  carry  the 
cash  around  town  for  our  banks.  But 
we  have  not  exempted  the  banks.  It 
does  not  make  any  sense  to  me  not  to 
exempt  the  banks  if  we  are  going  to 
exempt  the  armored-car  drivers.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have  exempt- 
ed some  drug  people  too,  exempted 
the  pharmaceutical  companies,  but  we 
have  not  exempted  the  banks  and  the 
banks  who  are  the  employers  of  the 
tellers  who  are  the  ones  in  the  front 
line  to  guard  us  against  the  money 
launderers  who  take  the  drug  money 
from  drug  offenses. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  logical  bill  in  this  case  that  if 
we  have  done  the  exemptions  we  just 
did  for  the  pharmaceutical  companies, 
for  the  armored-car  drivers,  for  the  se- 
curity guards,  we  ought  to  exempt  the 
banks  and  financial  institutions. 

Now  why,  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
fall  into  a  similar  category,  do  we 
exempt  them?  In  the  first  place  finan- 
cial institutions  operate  with  other 
people's  money  on  the  basis  of  trust. 
While  most  financial  institutions  have 
regulations  covering  actions  that  they 
may  take  in  commerce  with  depositors' 
money  there  are  no  regulations  that 
cover  the  conduct  and  integrity  of  pro- 
spective employees.  For  banks,  over  80 
percent  of  losses  occur  from  internal 
theft.  In  1983  financial  losses  to  banks 
from  internal  theft  amounted  to  over 
$282  million.  In  1984  that  increased  to 
over  $382  million,  and  that  is  while 
they  were  using  polygraph  tests  to  try 
to  screen  prospective  employees.  That 
is  not  just  some  of  the  banks'  money 
we  are  talking  about  that  is  being  lost 
here,  these  millions  of  dollars:  that  is 
money  from  somebody's  checking  ac- 
count, that  is  somebody's  life  savings 
we  are  talking  about.  While  many  of 


those  losses  are  insured,  the  costs  of 
those  thefts  occur  to  all  depositors 
and  not  all  losses  are  insured. 

Second,  let  us  look  at  the  fact  that 
banks  deal  in  large  amounts  of  cash. 
That  is  why  we  are  covering  armored- 
car  drivers  in  the  first  place.  Cash  is 
important,  we  ought  to  be  concerned 
about  that. 

My  colleagues,  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant amendment.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant because  we  are  dealing  with  fi- 
nancial institutions,  banks,  people's 
money,  we  are  dealing  with  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  have  a 
Ue-detector  test  to  give  them  one  more 
tool  to  screen  employees  just  as  we 
have  allowed  the  lie-detector  test  to  be 
used  for  certain  industries  like  phar- 
maceuticals, armored  cars,  and  securi- 
ty guards. 

Money  disappears  in  banks  all  the 
time.  It  disappears  because  people 
steal  it,  those  who  are  working  for  the 
banks.  That  Ls  where  the  problem  is. 
That  is  why  we  need  a  check  on  them. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  not 
only  do  people  steal  cash  from  banks, 
they  steal  securities.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  biggest  single  way  you  steal 
money  today  in  the  financial  world  is 
with  a  computer,  just  being  an  em- 
ployee who  has  access  to  press  a 
botton  at  one  of  these  institutions  to 
transfer  money  from  one  account  to 
another  or  overseas  or  wherever.  And 
almost  anybody  who  has  access  as  an 
employee  of  a  bank  has  access  to  these 
computers  to  play  games  with  whether 
it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  night  or  oth- 
erwise. 

I  submit  to  you  that  at  the  forefront 
of  those  institutions  in  this  country  in 
the  private  world  that  need  the  little 
protection  that  public  policy  allows, 
we  have  these  fiiuuicial  institutions 
and  we  need  an  exemption  for  them 
for  that  reason. 

But  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  steal- 
ing money  or  pushing  a  button  or 
doing  what  else  might  be  done  in  a 
normal  financial  transaction  that 
bothers  me.  Right  now  we  have  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  that  are  laundered  through 
our  financial  institutions  by  drug  deal- 
ers looking  for  a  way  to  cover  up  the 
sources  of  their  Illegal  transactions, 
looking  for  a  way  to  come  up  with 
money  that  is  clean  and  looking  good. 
Who  do  they  go  to  for  that?  Well,  they 
go  to  a  lot  of  people  but  not  too  un- 
usual to  have  them  go  to  a  local  teller 
in  branch  X,  Y,  or  Z  of  bank  X.  And 
when  they  do  that  and  they  find  a 
person  who  is  susceptible  to  corrup- 
tion, it  is  very  easy  to  launder  that 
money,  in  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
we  are  talking  about,  to  avoid  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act,  to  avoid  any  law  we 
have  now  on  the  books  and  it  will 
make  it  that  much  more  difficult 
when  we  come  out  with  a  bill  on  the 
floor  this  year  or  later  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable money  laundering  crime  that 


can  be  enforced  under  those  situa- 
tions. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  above 
all  else  tonight  if  we  are  going  to  pass 
this  bill  we  need  an  exemption  for  fi- 
nancial institutions  so  they  can  screen 
the  employees  that  have  the  trust  of 
the  money  of  this  country.  We  need  it 
desperately  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
that  they  adopt  this  amendment  that 
I  am  offering  tonight  and  we  get  on 
with  the  reasonableness  which  is  In 
this  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  ex- 
emptions. This  is  another  exemption 
as  my  colleague  from  Indiana  said.  It 
is  a  very  important  exemption,  and  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  McCollum 
amendment,  please. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  accepted  most  of  the 
amendments,  I  guess  all  of  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered  on  this 
bill  today.  But  we  carmot  accept  an 
amendment  to  include  all  of  the  em- 
ployees of  a  financial  institution.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  that  does.  The  defi- 
nition of  "financial  institution"  reads 
this  way:  All  private  banlu,  all  com- 
merlcal  banks,  all  thrift  institutions, 
all  credit-card  systems,  all  insurance 
companies,  all  pawnbrokers,  all  loan 
companies,  all  telegraph  companies, 
all  travel  agencies.  That  is  the  defini- 
tion of  "financial  institutions." 

Now  if  you  are  for  strapping  in  all 
the  little  telegraph  operators  to  the 
lie-detector  gadget,  you  are  for  the 
McCollum  amendment.  If  you  are  for 
strapping  in  all  the  tellers,  you  are  for 
the  McCollimi  smiendment. 

But  if  you  are  for  that,  you  cannot 
possible  be  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes,  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

That  is  one  of  the  fallacies  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion but  that  the  gentleman  has  made 
a  good  point.  But  the  only  way  when 
you  start  drawing  these  lines,  and  that 
Ls  what  that  gentleman  and  others  out 
here  are  doing  today,  you  draw  hard 
lines.  You  cannot  draw  easy  lines.  Fi- 
nancial institutions  by  definition  do 
cover  all  those  people.  They  are  in- 
volved with  passing  the  money  of  this 
country,  they  are  the  ones  where  the 
traveler's  checks  are,  they  are  the  ones 
where  the  bank  drafts  are,  and  they 
are  the  ones  where  the  computer 
pushes  millions  of  dollars  around.  You 
cannot  have  a  narrow  definition  of  a 
financial  institution  and  you  cannot 
narrow  this  thing  down  any  more  than 
that  without  providing  a  reasonable 
exemption  for  the  polygraph. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  this  is  the  business  of  this  House 
to  draw  lines  and  with  this  bill  we 


have  drawn  the  line  I  think,  but  we 
should  not  allow  all  the  pawnbrokers, 
telegraph  operators,  and  the  little  gals 
sitting  In  the  credit-card  companies  to 
undergo  lie-detector  tests. 

D  193S 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  we  are  getting  a  little  bit  car- 
ried away.  I  think  the  Congress  is  an 
institution  that  oversees  more  money 
than  probably  many  of  these  groups 
we  are  talking  about.  Someone  is  going 
to  come  up  with  an  amendment  that 
perhaps  maybe  every  Congressman 
should  be  tested  whether  or  not  they 
have  any  Communist  ties.  I  think  we 
are  trying  to  eradicate  the  basic  meas- 
ure that  is  here.  And  I  think  we  are 
going  to  come  up  with  enough  exemp- 
tions that  there  will  be  no  Intent  to 
the  original  bill,  that  I  think  has  the 
suppori  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  we  are  starting  to  deviate. 
This  is  not  a  drug  issue,  a  dollar  issue, 
a  crime  issue,  a  Republican  issue,  a 
Democrat  issue;  it  is  a  rights  issue.  We 
are  starting  to  get  to  the  point  with 
accepting  all  these  exemptions  that  we 
are  starting  to  infringe  upon  those 
rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  we  just 
accepted  an  amendment  that  says  If 
you  are  a  guard  dealing  with  currency, 
negotiable  securities,  precious  com- 
modities, you  can  be  made  to  undergo 
this  lie  detector  examination.  That  is 
OK;  this  goes  far  too  far. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
suggest  to  my  friend  from  Florida  that 
the  litany  of  institutions  that  are  cov- 
ered under  this  definition  is  so  exten- 
sive that,  if  I  were  the  gentleman,  I 
would  advance  my  cause  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana.  ^ 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  lut  word,  and  I  rise  in 
suppori  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  make  emi- 
nent sense  to  me  that  if  we  exempt 
the  people  who  carry  the  money  away 
from  the  financial  Institutions,  should 
we  not  exempt  the  people  who  collect 
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the  money  at  the   financial   institu- 
tions. 

Money  comes  in  many  forms  today. 
It  comes  in  plastic  cards.  In  comes  in 
wire  transfers.  It  comes  in  travelers 
checks.  It  comes  in  greenbacks  and  it 
comes  in  hard  currency. 

This  amendment  makes  eminent 
good  sense.  I  think  the  bill  is  a  bad 
bill,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  the 
bill,  if  we  are  going  to  have  many  ex- 
emptions already,  this  exemption 
clearly  is  one  that  ought  to  be  allowed. 
When  we  talk  about  the  life  savings 
and  the  cash  flows  of  businesses  and 
people  and  corporate  America,  we 
ought  to  be  just  as  concerned  about 
the  safety  of  the  institutions  that  take 
care  of  those  functions  as  we  are  about 
the  institutions  that  carry  the  money 
away. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  point  on  the  gen- 
tleman's time,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  author  of  this  IcRislation  just 
said  we  covered  all  of  this  and  we  pro- 
tect your  money  because  we  accepted 
an  amendment  to  cover  guards  who 
giiard  the  money.  Guards  who  guard 
the  buildings  with  pistols  in  their 
pockets  or  carry  the  money  in  trucks 
are  not  guarding  much  of  our  money 
today.  They  are  protecting  some  time- 
honored  1920's  bank  robbery,  protect- 
ing the  public  from  that.  But  most  of 
the  money  transactions  today  and  the 
crime  with  money  Is  done  with  a  com- 
puter inside  those  institutions.  The 
only  way  you  can  protect  the  money 
of  the  people  of  America  today  is  with 
the  McCollum  amendment,  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  employers  in  these  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  examine  in  ad- 
vance the  employees  they  are  going  to 
hire  to  find  out  if  they  have  a  record 
of  theft  in  the  past,  if  they  have  a 
record  that  tends  to  mean  they  could 
be  blackmailed  into  going  along  with  a 
money  laundering  machine  that  some- 
body proposes  to  them,  that  tends  to 
show  that  they  would  be  a  likely  sub- 
ject to  go  ahead  and  push  that  com- 
puter buttom  and  embemle  some 
money  or  transfer  it  somewhere. 

Even  with  that,  we  cannot  expect  to 
protect  it  all.  as  the  figxires  I  gave  ear- 
lier show.  But  with  the  polygraph,  at 
least  we  will  have  some  degree  of  pro- 
tection with  what  we  have  today.  Strip 
the  polygraph  away,  the  banks  and 
the  public  have  no  protection,  none, 
from  people  who  may  be  hired  who 
have  the  thought  in  mind  of  going  out 
and  stealing  moneys  while  they  work 
at  the  bank. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  some  time  to  make  this 
point.  The  McCollum  amendment  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  protection 
of  the  public. 


Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  interesting  to  me 
as  I  sat  and  observed  the  debate  that 
we  have  moved— and  incidentally,  I 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
think  it  makes  sense,  and  I  think  the 
points  the  gentleman  makes  are  accu- 
rate. But  it  is  interesting  that  we  are 
no  longer  debating  the  merits  of  poly- 
graph. Now  we  are  talking  about  who 
is  important  enough  to  have  protec- 
tion imder  polygraph,  as  we  should. 

As  we  are  debating  this,  we  have 
shifted  now,  as  the  debate  should  have 
shifted.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  pointed  out  how  important  this  is 
that  they  be  included. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  stUl  have  not 
answered  the  question  of  where  do  we 
draw  the  line.  The  author  of  the  legis- 
lation said  that  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  have  a  fine  line.  I  would  submit 
that  fine  line  is  blurred,  because  of  the 
debate  of  the  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  how  important  it  is.  We 
are  no  longer  talking  about  whether  or 
not  it  is  dependable,  but  who  ought  to 
have  exemption  from  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  small  business  people,  the  mom 
and  pop  shops,  are  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  suffer  when  we  end  up  with 
this,  because  they  are  the  only  ones 
left  who  are  going  to  be  excluded. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  we 
vote  for  this  amendment  and  then 
close  the  entire  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
polygraph  can  work  effectively  for  se- 
curity guards,  clearly  it  can  work  ef- 
fectively for  financial  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  McCollum]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Williams) 
there  were— ayes  60,  noes  47. 

RXCOHDKD  VOTE 

Mr.   WILLIAMS.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  194,  noes 
217.  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 
[RoUNo.  461 
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Andcnon 

Boulter 

Cheney 

Archer 

Broomfleld 

CoaU 

Anney 

Brown  (CO) 

Cobey 

Rarihim 

Burton  (IN) 

Coble 

Bmnuuti 

Byron 

Coleman  (MO) 

BaitleU 

Callatwn 

Combeat 

Buton 

Carney 

Cralc 

BatemAn 

Carper 

Crane 

Bennett 

Chandler 

Daniel 

Bereuter 

Dannemeyer 

BiUnU* 

ChappeU 

Darden 

BlUejr 

Chaivie 

Daub 

deUGarsa 

Lagomanlno 

Roukema 

DeLay 

Leath(TX) 

Rowland  (CD 

Derrick 

Lent 

Rowland  (OA) 

DeWlne 

Lewis  (CA) 

SaxtoD 

DIcklnKm 

LewU(PL) 

Schaefer 

DioOuardl 

Ughtfoot 

Schneider 

Dowdy 

Livingston 

Schroeder 

Dreler 

Lloyd 

Schuette 

Duncan 

Lott 

SchulM 

Eckert  (MY) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Sensoibrenner 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lujan 

Shaw 

Emerson 

Lungren 

Shumway 

English 

Mack 

Shuster 

Erdreich 

MacKay 

SiUander 

Evans  (lA) 

Marlenee 

Sislsky 

FaweU 

Martin  (NY) 

Skeen 

Fiedler 

MazEoU 

Slaughter 

Fields 

McCain 

Rmith  (NE) 

FWi 

McCandless 

Smith,  Denny 

Franklin 

McCoUum 

(OR) 

Frenael 

McEwen 

Smith.  Robert 

ProBt 

McOrath 

(NH) 

Puqua 

McKeman 

Smith.  Robert 

Oallo 

McMillan 

(OR) 

Oekas 

Meyers 

Snyder 

Olnsrlch 

Michel 

Solomon 

Goodling 

Miller  (OH) 

Spence 

Gradlaon 

Molinari 

St  Germain 

Oreen 

Monaon 

Stangeland 

Oregg 

Montgomery 

Stenholm 

Ounderson 

Moore 

Stratton 

HaU(OH) 

Moorhead 

Stump 

Hammerachmldt  Morrison  (WA) 

Sundquist 

Hansen 

Myers 

Hartnett 

Netaon 

SwlndaU 

Heftel 

NIchoU 

TaUon 

Hendon 

O'Brien 

Tauiin 

Henry 

Oxley 

Thomas  (CA) 

HUer 

Packard 

Thomas  (OA) 

Hllltii 

Panetu 

Torricelli 

Holt 

Parris 

Valentine 

Hopkins 

Paahajran 

VanderJagt 

Huckaby 

Petri 

Vucanovlch 

Hughes 

Porter 

Walker 

Hunter 

PurseU 

Watkins 

Hutto 

QulUen 

Whltehurst 

Hyde 

R*y 

WhiUey 

Ireland 

Regula 

Whlttaker 

Jones  (OK) 

Rltter 

Wolf 

Jones  (TN) 

Roberto 

Wortley 

Kasich 

Roemer 

Young  (AK) 

Kindness 

Rogers 

Young (FL) 

Kolbe 

Rose 

Zachau 

Kramer 

Roth 
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Ackerman 

Cooper 

GUckman 

Akaka 

Coughlln 

Gonxalex 

Alexander 

Courter 

Gordon 

Andrews 

Coyne 

Gray(IL) 

Annunzio 

Crockett 

Gray  (PA) 

Anthony 

Daschle 

Ouarini 

Applegate 

Davis 

Hamilton 

Atkins 

Dellums 

Hawkins 

AuColn 

Dicks 

Hayes 

Bates 

DlngeU 

Hefner 

BedeU 

Dlzon 

Hertel 

Beilenson 

Donnelly 

Horton 

Bentley 

Dorgan(ND) 

Howard 

Berman 

Downey 

Hoyer 

BevlU 

Durbin 

Hubbard 

Biaggi 

Dwyer 

Jacobs 

Boehlert 

Dymally 

Jenkins 

Boggs 

Dyson 

Johnson 

Boland 

Early 

Jones  (NO 

Boner  (TN) 

Erkart  (OH) 

Kantorskl 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Edgar 

Kaptur 

Bonker 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kastenmeler 

Borskl 

Evans (IL) 

Kemp 

Boaco 

PasceU 

KenneUy 

Boucher 

Fazio 

KUdee 

Boxer 

Feighan 

Kleczka 

Breaux 

FUppo 

Kolter 

Brooks 

Plorio 

Kostmayer 

Bruce 

PogUMU 

lAntos 

Bryant 

Foley 

Leach  (lA) 

Burton  (CA) 

Ford  (MI) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Ford(TN) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Can- 

Fowler 

Uland 

Clay 

Frank 

Levin  (MI) 

dinger 

Garcia 

Levine  (CA) 

Coelho 

Oaydos 

Upinaki 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Oejdenson 

Long 

Coote 

Gibbons 

Lowry(WA) 

Conyers 

Gllman 

Luken 

li»ni«Hne 

Peaw 

Staggeti 

M»nt^»n 

Penny 

BtaUlngi 

Markey 

Pepper 

Stark 

Martin  (IL) 

Perkins 

Stokes 

Martinet 

Pickle 

Strang 

Matwl 

Price 

Studds 

MavToules 

RahaU 

Swift 

Moaoakey 

Range! 

Sjrnar 

MeDade 

Reld 

Tauke 

McHugh 

Richardson 

Torres 

McKlnney 

Ridge 

"Traficant 

Mica 

Rinaldo 

Traxler 

IS^ImLM 

Robinson 

UdaU 

Miller  (CA) 

Rodlno 

Vento 

MUlerCWA) 

Roe 

Vladosky 

Mlneta 

Roatenkowski 

Volkmer 

MltcheU 

Roybal 

Walgren 

Moakley 

Russo 

MoUohan 

Sabo 

Weber 

Moody 

Savage 

Weiss 

MorrUon(CT) 

Scheuer 

Wheat 

MraMk 

Schumer 

Whltten 

Murphy 

Seiberling 

Williams 

Murtha 

Sharp 

Wilson 

NaUher 

Shelby 

Wlrth 

Neal 

Sikonkl 

Wise 

NIeUon 

Skelton 

Wolpe 

Nowak 

Slattery 

Wright 

Dakar 

Smith  (FL) 

Wyden 

Obentar 

Smith  (lA) 

Yates 

Obey 

Smith  (NJ) 

Yatron 

OUn 

Snowe 

Young  (MO) 

Ortli 

Solan 

Owens 

Spratt 

NOT  voTmo- 
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Addabbo 

Gephardt 

Madigan 

A9in 

Orotberg 

McCurdy 

Baraai 

HaU.  Ralph 

Rudd 

Brown  (CA) 

Hatcher 

Taylor 

BroyhlU 

Jeffords 

Towns 

Campbell 

LaPalce 

Weaver 

Collins 

Latu 

WyUe 

Donian(CA) 

Loefner 

D  2000 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Taylor  for,  with  Mrs.  Collins  against. 

Mr.  Loeffler  for,  with  Mr.  Weaver  against. 

Mr.  Campbell  for,  with  Mr.  Traxler 
against. 

Mr.  Rudd  for,  with  Mr.  Dymally  against. 

Messrs.  HEFNER.  OILMAN,  and 
VOLKMER  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMXHDKXirT  OPrOtKD  BT  MR.  TOUMO  OP 
FLORIDA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Bfr.  Touho  of 
Florida:  Page  8,  after  line  15.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(e)  Children's  day  care  center  exemption— 
(1)  This  Act  shall  not  prohibit  the  use  of  a 

lie  detector  test  on  any  employee  or  pro- 
spective employee  of  any  children's  day  care 
center. 

(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  preempt  any 
State  or  local  law  which  prohibits  or  re- 
stricts the  use  of  lie  detector  tests. 

(f )  Nursing  home  exemption— 

(1)  This  Act  shall  not  prohibit  the  use  of  a 
lie  detector  test  on  any  prospective  employ- 
ee of  any  nursing  home  facility. 

(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  preempt  any 
State  or  local  law  which  prohibits  or  re- 
stricts the  use  of  lie  detector  testa. 

Mr.  TOX7NO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  the  amendmenta  that  I  have 


prefiled,  this  is  the  only  one  that  I 
intend  to  offer. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee has  accepted  a  number  of  amend- 
ments that  exempted  certain  tjrpes  of 
industry,  I  would  ask  the  committee  to 
very  seriously  consider  accepting  this 
amendment  to  exempt  from  the  prohi- 
bition those  industries  dealing  with 
children  and  day-care  centers  and 
America's  senior  citizens  in  nursing 
homes.  These  are  people  who  cannot 
take  care  of  themselves:  people  who 
need  someone  to  be  their  champion. 

Let  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
night take  care  of  America's  kids  and 
America's  senior  citizens.  I  do  not  have 
to  relate  and  I  am  not  going  to  relate 
some  of  the  terrible,  terrible  stories 
that  we  have  read  about  in  recent 
months  about  how  children  and  senior 
Americans  have  been  so  terribly  af- 
fected by  some  people  in  whose  care 
they  were  charged. 

This  is  a  good  amendment;  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  keeping  with  the  protection 
of  people  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  talked  about  before.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

a  2010 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  allow  or  if  the  employer  wished 
require  the  lie  detecting  of  all  teachers 
who  worked  with  children  in  day-care 
centers,  the  Janitor,  the  secretary,  the 
person  that  answers  the  telephone? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  My  response 
is  yes.  anyone  who  would  have  access 
to  those  children  or  anyone  that 
would  have  access  to  those  senior  citi- 
zens lying  unprotected  in  a  nursing 
home  bed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Yes,  I  cer- 
tainly will. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Would  aU  of  the 
people  who  worked  in  a  nursing  home, 
that  is,  the  driver  of  the  van,  the 
Meals  on  Wheels  people,  the  Janitor, 
the  custodian  that  puts  up  the  flag, 
would  all  those  people  have  to  under- 
go a  lie  detector  test? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Well.  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  intent  is  to  go 
that  far,  although  we  did  accept  an 
amendment  that  would  exempt  those 
same  people  if  they  carried  money. 
Well,  I  think  the  protection  of  a 
child's  life  or  a  child's  well-being  is 
much  more  important  than  money. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  I  am  consider- 
ing trying  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  but  I  want  to  know  how 
direct  the  access  with  children  and 
senior  citizens  is.  If  the  gentleman  Is 
tidklng  about  giving  a  lie  detector  test 
to  somebody  who  does  not  deal  with 


these  people,  then  I  think  that  it  ta 
too  broadly  drawn. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  No,  sir  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  is  not 
our  intent.  It  is  only  our  Intent  to 
allow  polygraph  exama  for  those  who 
deal  directly  with  children  or  directly 
with  the  elderly  in  nursing  hornet. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Yet.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  salute  the  gentleman  on  hit 
amendment.  When  I  have  been  watch- 
Ing  the  debate  and  listening  to  it,  I 
was  sorely  tempted  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment along  the  lines  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman said.  I  think  It  would  be  highly 
irresponsible  for  this  Chamber  having 
exempted  drivers  of  Brink's  armored 
cars,  having  exempted  a  variety  of 
other  people,  and  not  exempt  from  the 
application  of  this  law  the  very  people 
who  deal  with  our  children,  vulnera- 
ble, weak,  impressionable  children, 
and  the  old  people  the  very  same  way. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  a  very 
sensible,  a  very  direct  and  I  think  an 
amendment  which  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  WeU,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
need  to  understand  the  gentleman'i 
intention.  Is  the  gentleman  referring 
to  those  employees  in  child  care  cen- 
ters and  nursing  homes  that  have 
direct  access  to  the  children  and  the 
senior  citizens? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  That  is  my 
intent; 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  gentleman  will 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  hour  is 
running  late.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion if  in  fact  the  sponsors  of  this  bill, 
the  managers,  would  decide  to  take  it 
up  tomorrow  at  an  earlier  hour,  to 
allow  us  to  deal  with  it  when  we  are 
refreshed.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  very,  very  critical  sub- 
ject at  this  point. 

We  started  with  the  premise  that 
these  polygraph  tests  are  unreliable, 
unscientific,  and  endanger  the  securi- 
ty, well-being,  lives  and  careers  of 
people  who  are  subjected  to  them. 
That  has  been  the  thrust  of  the  argu- 
ment on  this  issue  all  along. 

The  reason  that  this  leglaUtion 
came  forward  was  to  try  to  provide 
protection  for  American  workers  In 
the  work  place.  Instead,  what  li  begin- 
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nlng  to  happen  by  sort  of  a  salami 
tactic  is  that  we  build  In  exemption 
after  exemption  after  exemption.  By 
the  time  we  get  through,  we  will  have 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  in  essence 
authorizes,  rather  than  restricts,  the 
use  of  polygraph  tests.  It  passes  a  fa- 
vorable Judgment  on  polygraphs. 

The  legislation  would  now  say  that 
It  \a  OK  to  subject  people  who  worlc  in 
day-care  centers  to  these  tests.  Why 
not  for  people  who  work  in  grammar 
schools?  What  is  the  magic  cutoff?  Is 
It  kindergarten,  first  grade,  or  second 
grade? 

I  really  do  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  those  who  want  this  legislation 
very,  very  badly  have  lost  sight  of  how 
this  bill  has  been  amended.  It  is  no 
longer  the  bill  it  started  out  to  be  or 
was  intended  to  be. 

I  think  the  better  part  of  wisdom  at 
this  point,  rather  than  to  agree  to 
amendments  which  ultimately  turn 
this  legislation  inside  out,  is  to  recog- 
nize that  the  climate  and  the  tenor  in 
this  body  is  such  that  you  are  accom- 
plishing exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
you  set  out  to  do. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  is  de- 
feated, and  I  would  hope  that  the  leg- 
islation would  be  withdrawn  because  it 
is  in  fact  creating  a  worse  situation 
than  existed  before  this  bill  came  on 
the  floor.  If  adopted,  it  will  be  used  as 
the  Justification  for  the  ever-increas- 
ing use  of  polygraph  tests,  and  you 
can  be  assured  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  f&r  behind  in  in- 
sisting that  all  Federal  employees,  too, 
should  be  subject  to  these  tests.  The 
process  which  we  have  engaged  in 
today  is  a  classic  example  of  good  in- 
tentions having  run  amok. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words. 

May  I  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  concern  expressed  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Montana, 
concerning  direct  access  and  who 
would  be  covered,  if  I  may  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  after  the  words  that  appear, 
"prospective  employee,"  to  insert  the 
phrase  in  subsection  (eKl)  "with 
direct  access  to  children,"  and  in  sub- 
section (f)(1)  "with  direct  access  to 
nursing  home  residents." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man's modification  be  included  as  part 
of  the  original  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man please  repeat  the  modification  for 
the  CTerk's  sake. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, after  the  words  "prospective  em- 
ployee" in  subsection  (e)(1)  insert  the 
phrase  "with  direct  access  to  chil- 
dren." and  In  subsection  (fxi)  after 
the  words  "prospective  employee" 
Insert  the  phrase  "with  direct  access 
to  nursing  home  residents." 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  modification? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  modification  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Yoxmo]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Modification  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Totmc  of  Florida:  In  subsection 
(eKl)  after  "prospective  employee"  insert 
"with  direct  access  to  children"  and  in  sub- 
section (fXl)  after  "prospective  employee" 
insert  "with  direct  access  to  nursing  home 
residents". 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Youho  of 
Florida,  as  modified:  Pa«e  8.  after  line  15. 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(e)  Children's  day  care  center  exemption— 

(1)  This  Act  shall  not  prohibit  the  use  of  a 
lie  detector  test  on  any  employee  or  pro- 
spective employee  with  direct  access  to  chil- 
dren of  any  children's  day  care  center. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  preempt  any 
State  or  local  law  which  prohibits  or  re- 
stricts the  use  of  lie  detector  tests. 

(f )  Nursing  home  exemption— 

(1)  This  Act  shall  not  prohibit  the  use  of  a 
lie  detector  test  on  any  prospective  employ- 
ee with  direct  access  to  nursing  home  resi- 
dents of  any  nursing  home  facility. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  preempt  any 
State  or  local  law  which  prohibits  or  re- 
stricts the  use  of  lie  detector  tests. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Young]  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKNDMEirT  OFTEIIED  BT  MR.  HUGHXS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hughes:  Page 
8.  after  line  IS,  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

(e)  ExDfpnoN  roR  Lsgalized  Gaming  Es- 
TABUSHMKifTS.— ( 1)  This  Act  shall  not  pro- 
hibit the  administration  of  a  lie  detector 
test  to  any  employee  of  a  legalized  gaming 
establishment  by  such  an  establishment  to 
the  extent  that— 

(A)  such  use  is  consistent  with— 

(1)  applicable  State  and  local  law,  and 

(II)  any  negotiated  collective  bargaining 
agreement, 

that  limits  or  prohibits  the  use  of  lie  detec- 
tor tests  on  such  employees;  and 

(B)  the  test  is  administered  only  to  em- 
ployees with  responsibility  for,  and  in  con- 
nection with,  assuring  compliance  with  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  53  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "legalized  gaming  establishment" 
means  any  establishment  operated  under  a 
comprehensive  State  regulatory  system  reg- 
ulating casino  gaming  or  gambling. 

Mr.  HUGHES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  provides  an  exemption  for 
employees  of  casinos  when  those  em- 
ployees are  involved  in  handling  large 
amounts  of  cash  or  guaranteeing 
against  money  laundering  through  the 
casinos. 

I  might  say  it  does  not  apply  to  New 
Jersey  because  New  Jersey  law  would 
not  permit  polygraphs. 

It  allows  polygraphs  to  be  used  to 
determine  whether  these  employees 
are  in  fact  involved  in  launderiiig  large 
amounts  of  cash,  but  only  where  the 
use  of  polygraphs  is  consistent  with 
State  law  and  existing  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements. 

It  is  very  narrowly  drawn  so  it  only 
reaches  the  filing  of  those  financial 
transactions  that  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  uses  to  determine  wheth- 
er laundering  is  taking  place. 

Casinos  present  a  unique  problem  in 
that  we  do  not  have  the  same  struc- 
ttire  as  other  financial  institutions  and 
If  in  fact  we  are  serious  about  trying  to 
focus  in  on  money  laundering,  then 
you  have  got  to  make  sure  there  are 
not  people  Inside  the  casino  that 
ashcan  those  filing  requirements, 
those  reports,  that  in  fact  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  sees. 

It  is  focused  Just  to  those  reporting 
requirements.  No  other  areas  are  cov- 
ered by  this  particular  amendment. 

I  would  hope  that  this  amendment 
for  casinos  and  the  reporting  of  finan- 
cial transactions  wiU  be  accepted  by 
the  committee  I  think  it  is  needed.  We 
are  doing  a  lot  of  work  in  the  area  of 
money  laundering  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  unless  we  close  this  loophole,  it  is 
not  going  to  help  us  pass  new  money 
laundering  legislation. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chah-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  agree  to  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  to  add  to  his 
amendment  the  following: 

(A)  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  lie  detec- 
tor charts  are  used  as  the  sole  basis  upon 
which  an  employee  or  prospective  employee 
is  discharged,  dismissed,  disciplined  in  any 
manner,  or  denied  emplo3mient  or  promo- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  gentleman  asks 
if  I  will  accept  the  language  which  in- 
dicates: 

(3)  The  exemption  provided  imder  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  If — 

(A)  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  lie  detec- 
tor charts  are  used  as  the  sole  basis  upon 
which  an  employee  or  prospective  employee 
is  discharged,  dismissed,  disciplined  in  any 
maimer,  or  denied  employment  or  promo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  accept  that  modification  as 
part  of  the  original  amendment  that  I 
have  offered.  I  imderstand  the  gentle- 
man has  offered  this  to  each  amend- 


ment and  I  would  accept  that  modifi- 
cation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  modification  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughks]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Modification  to  this  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Hughes:  (3)  The  exemption  provided 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  If— 

(A)  the  results  of  an  tmalysis  of  lie  detec- 
tor charts  are  used  as  the  sole  basis  upon 
which  an  employee  or  prospective  employee 
is  discharged,  dismissed,  disciplined  in  any 
manner,  or  denied  employment  or  promo- 
tion. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  with  the  gen- 
tleman's acceptance  of  that  modifica- 
tion, we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  first  salute  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  my  chairman 
on  the  Crime  Subconunittee,  for  the 
work  the  gentleman  has  done  to  pro- 
mote law  enforcement  in  this  country 
and  particularly  the  bill  on  amending 
the  Gun  Act  of  1968,  which  will  be  on 
this  floor  next  week.  I  would  commend 
the  gentleman's  bill  to  the  floor  for  se- 
rious consideration. 

But  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question.  I  do  not  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  but  may  I  ask  the 
question,  we  are  stretching  this  string 
so  far.  In  reading  the  newspapers,  I 
understand  that  money  is  laundered 
through  pizza  cuts.  It  is  laundered 
through  pizza  restaurants.  It  is  laun- 
dered through  arrangements  for  haul- 
age of  freight  and  cargo. 

The  question  is,  the  whole  bill  may 
be  a  dissuasion  for  the  very  Idnd  of  in- 
formation we  need,  which  is  on  money 
laundering. 

So  I  wiU  not  oppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  obviously,  but  is  there 
any  kind  of  an  amendment  that  we 
could  offer  that  would  allow  us  to  go 
across  the  board  in  trying  to  find 
money  laundering  activities? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Well,  that  would  be 
very  difficult  and  the  gentleman 
makes  a  very  valid  point.  The  problem, 
however,  with  casinos  is  that  large 
sums  of  money  are  in  fact  laundered 
and  there  are  so  many  different  de- 
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I  said  to  my  colleagues  that  casinos 
present  a  unique  problem,  and  that  ts 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  regulations 
have  been  changed  to  require  certain 


financial  transactions  to  be  recorded, 
particularly  where  there  are  large 
sums  of  cash  which  go  through  the  ca- 
sinos. This  amendment  is  Just  targeted 
to  those  areas.  There  is  no  sense  in  the 
Federal  Government  conducting  all  of 
these  investigations,  requiring  all  of 
these  reports  to  be  filed  If,  In  fact,  a 
dishonest  employee  can  ash  can  these 
reports  and  otherwise  tamper  with 
these  reports  that  come  In  when  large 
transactions  go  down  in  the  casino. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  If  I  could  ask  my 
friend  one  final  question.  As  one  who 
is  so  much  of  an  expert  in  this  area,  is 
there  anything  in  this  bill,  if  it  were  to 
pass,  that  would  impede  our  efforts  to 
control  money  laundering? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  No;  I  think  the  law 
enforcement  community  is  probably 
adequately  protected  in  the  legisla- 
tion.     

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
apologize,  but  we  are  having  a  great 
deal  of  problem  understanding  the 
gentleman's  amendment  because  of 
the  noise  level.  I  want  to  be  able  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  action  of  this 
body  turning  dovm  an  exemption  for 
financial  institutions. 

As  I  imderstand  your  amendment,  it 
is  narrowly  drawn  with  respect  to 
gambling  institutions  to  those  employ- 
ees which  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
launder  money,  and  it  is  directed  at  or- 
ganized crime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
HnoHxs]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Jutoros  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Huohis  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  is  directed  at  those  em- 
ployees that  might  have  an  opportuni- 
ty In  concert  with  other  illegal  entities 
to  be  able  to  launder  money  through 
the  gambling  institutions:  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  correct.  In 
fact,  it  is  very  limited  because  the  test 
can  only  be  administered  to  employees 
with  responsibility  for  and  in  connec- 
tion with  assuring  compliance  with 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  which  deals  with 
those  transactions  that  are  reported  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  re- 
quest the  Clerk  to  read  the  modifica- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


At  the  end  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
HuoKn],  liuert: 

"(3)  The  exemption  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  If— 

"(A)  the  results  of  an  analysU  of  Ue  detec- 
tor charts  are  used  as  the  sole  basis  upon 
which  an  employee  or  prospective  employee 
is  discharged,  diamiated.  disciplined  in  any 
manner,  or  denied  employment  or  promo- 
tion." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  modification  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Marti- 
nez]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HuoRn:  Page 
8,  after  line  16,  Insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

(e)  Exemption  for  Legalized  Oaming  Ea- 
TABUSRMEifTB.— <  1 )  This  Act  shall  not  pro- 
hibit the  administration  of  a  lie  detector 
test  to  any  employee  of  a  legalized  gaming 
establishment  by  such  an  ettabllshment  to 
the  extent  that— 

(A)  such  use  Is  consistent  with— 

(i)  applicable  Sute  and  local  law,  and 
(U)  any  negotiated  collective  bargaining 
agreement, 

that  limits  or  prohibits  the  use  of  Ue  detec- 
tor teats  on  such  employees:  and 

(B)  the  test  is  administered  only  to  em- 
ployees with  responsibility  for.  and  in  con- 
nection with,  assuring  compliance  with  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  53  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "legalized  gaming  establishment" 
means  any  establishment  operated  under  a 
comprehensive  State  regulatory  system  reg- 
ulating casino  gaming  or  gambling. 

(3)  The  exemption  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  if — 

(A)  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  lie  detec- 
tor charts  are  used  as  the  sole  basis  upon 
which  an  employee  or  prospective  employee 
is  discharged,  dismissed,  disciplined  in  any 
manner,  or  denied  employment  or  promo- 
tion. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  absolutely 
incredulous  that  we  are  going  to 
exempt  casinos  while  we  Include  finan- 
cial Institutions  in  this  bill.  I  mean, 
think  about  that,  14,000  banks,  3,000 
savings  and  loans,  20,000  credit  unions 
who  handle  billions  and  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  of  depositors' 
money,  day  after  day  after  day.  We 
say  that  they  are  not  exempt  from  the 
bill,  but  we  exempt  casinos. 

My  colleagues,  I  am  going  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  cast  a  vote  on 
this  particular  amendment  as  I  will 
ask  for  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHEIiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHEIJi.  You  convince  me. 
You  have  absolutely  convinced  me.  We 
are  opening  this  thing  wider  and 
wider.  The  last  one  on  daycare,  where 
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a  woDuai  who  cooks,  does  not  have  any 
access  to  the  child,  but  one  day  might 
becaiise  somebody  is  out  sick,  might 
have  to  take  that  food  up  to  the  child 
has  to  get  a  polygraph  test. 

I  think  we  have  opened  this  up  so 
wide  that  it  is  no  longer  a  palatable 
bill  for  this  Member,  and  I  would  find 
It  exceedingly  difficult  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  Is  what  the  gentleman  saying 
that  we  are  going  to  propose  voting  to 
exempt  these  gambling  casinos,  but 
not  those  members,  those  individuals 
who  run  a  mom  and  pop  shop,  the 
small  business  person  that  belongs  to 
the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Businesses,  these  kinds  of  people 
are  excluded  from  testing?  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  HILER.  That  would  be  my  Inter- 
pretation, yes. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Members  need  to  understand  that  we 
are  not  with  this  amendment  except- 
ing the  polygraphing  of  everyone  that 
works  in  a  casino.  We  did  not  except  it 
for  banks  and  we  are  not  excepting  it 
for  casinos.  We  are  excepting  it  for  a 
very  narrow  group  of  people,  very 
select,  very  few  people  who  are  in  a 
position  in  the  casino  to  launder  large 
amounts  of  money  that  threatens  the 
safety,  the  financial  safety  of  America. 
That  is  why  we  are  excepting  In  the 
amendment. 

Bir.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  It 
fascinating  that  laundering  of  money 
In  casinos  threatens  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  the  economic  system 
when  that  same  type  of  activity  in  a 
bank  does  not.  I  find  that  argument 
incredulous. 

Blrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words  and  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  wish  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  McCollum]  had  been 
adopted  because  it  would  have  covered 
casinos  as  a  financial  institution.  This 
is  an  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  Mr.  [Hughes]  sup- 
ported, as  did  I. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gaming  is  Nevada's 
No.  1  Industry  yielding  approximately 
$148  million  in  annual  revenues  or  51 
percent  of  the  State's  total  revenues. 
Nevada's   economy   has   the   highest 


tourism  dependency  of  any  State  in 
the  Union,  and  more  than  80  percent 
of  Nevada's  tourist  spending  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  presence  of  gaming.  Ne- 
vada's gaming  industry  is  strictly  regu- 
lated by  the  State  gaming  commission 
making  Nevada  gaming  the  most  close- 
ly scrutinized  private  industry  In  the 
country. 

One  of  the  tools  the  gaming  Industry 
uses  to  maintain  these  standards  and 
strengthen  licensing  procedures  is  the 
polygraph.  I  believe  this  system  of  li- 
censing and  controls  has  worked  well, 
eliminating  abuses  and  providing  em- 
ployees adequate  levels  of  protection 
against  the  misuse  of  the  polygraph. 
The  polygraph  provides  a  strong  de- 
terrent to  theft  and  other  acts  of  will- 
ful misconduct  which  adversely  affect 
the  gaming  industry. 

For  example,  before  polygraph  tests 
were  used,  cash  shortages  at  the  Days 
Inn  casino  exceeded  $1  million  per 
year.  Since  the  use  of  the  polygraph, 
those  losses  have  been  cut  dramatical- 
ly, to  less  than  1  percent  of  the  casi- 
no's gross.  In  another  example,  a  ma- 
jority of  employees  failed  the  poly- 
graph when  asked  if  they  were  selling 
and  distributing  drugs  to  casino  pa- 
trons. In  this  instance,  the  polygraph 
helped  the  casino  eliminate  this  activi- 
ty and  provide  better  service  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Polygraphs  have  provided  a  valuable 
service  to  Nevada  gaming  employers  In 
controlling  cash  handling,  drug  traf- 
ficking, and  other  related  matters  In 
cage,  casino  and  slot  operations.  If 
H.R.  1524  is  passed,  it  will  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  for  casinos  to  police  them- 
selves and  will  add  an  extra  burden  on 
law  enforcement  officials  In  this  area. 

I  believe  legalized  gaming  casinos 
should  be  able  to  continue  to  use  the 
polygraph  so  that  the  criminal  ele- 
ment can  be  further  reduced  in  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

I  support  this  amendment,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  support  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes], 
as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Foley]  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  1524),  to  prevent 
the  denial  of  employment  opportuni- 


ties by  prohibiting  the  use  of  lie  detec- 
tors by  employers  involved  In  or  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  337,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  236,  noes 
173,  not  voting  25.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  47] 
AYE8-236 


Ackennui 

Dicks 

Hughes 

Dlngell 

Jacobs 

Alexander 

Dixon 

Jeffords 

Andrews 

Donnelly 

Johnson 

Annunxlo 

Dorgan(ND> 

Jones  (OK) 

Anthony 

Downey 

Kanjorakl 

Applegate 

Durbin 

Kaptur 

Atkins 

Dwyer 

Kastenmeier 

AuCoin 

Dynially 

Kemp 

BedeU 

Dyson 

Kennelly 

BeUenson 

Early 

KUdee 

BenUey 

Rckart  (OH) 

Kleccka 

Bereuter 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kolter 

Bermui 

English 

Kostmayer 

BevUl 

Erdreich 

LaPalce 

BldgKi 

Evans  (IL) 

Lantos 

Boehlert 

FasceU 

Leach  (U) 

Bocgs 

Fazio 

Lehman  (CA) 

Boluid 

Felghan 

Lehman  (PL) 

Boner  (TN) 

Flippo 

Leiand 

Bonier  (MI) 

Plorlo 

Levin  (MI) 

Bonker 

FoclletU 

Levlne  (CA) 

Borski 

Foley 

Uptnskl 

Boaco 

Ford  (MI) 

Long    ' 

Boucher 

Pord(TN) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Boxer 

Prank 

lAiken 

Breaux 

OaUo 

Lundlne 

Brooks 

Oarcla 

Man  ton 

Bruce 

Oaydos 

Markey 

Bryant 

Oejdenson 

Martin  (IL) 

Burton  (CA) 

Oekas 

Martinec 

Bustamante 

Oilman 

Matsul 

Byron 

OUckman 

Mavroules 

Carper 

Oonnles 

MaxsoU 

Carr 

Oordon 

McOoskey 

Clay 

Oray(IL) 

McOade 

CUnger 

Oray  (PA) 

McHugh 

CoeUio 

Oreen 

McKlnney 

Conte 

Ore«g 

Mica 

Conyers 

Ouarlnl 

Mlkulskl 

Cooper 

Hamilton 

Miller  (CA) 

Coughlln 

Hawkins 

Miller  (WA) 

Courter 

Hayes 

MlneU 

Coyne 

Beftel 

Moakley 

Crockett 

Hertel 

MoUohan 

Daschle 

Horton 

Moody 

Davis 

Howard 

Morrison  ICtt 

Dellums 

Hoyer 

Mraiek 

Dlcklnaon 

Hubbard 

Murphy 

Muitlu 
If  atelier 

Ntchola 
Nlelaon 
Nowak 


Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Owens 

Panetu 

Paahayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

FeridiM 

Pickle 

Price 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Rodlno 


Anderson 

Archer 

Armey 


Barnard 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bennett 

BUlrakls 

BUley 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Combest 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

delaOana 

DelAy 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

DtoOuardl 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Eckert(NT) 

Edwards  (OK) 

fineraon 

Svans(IA) 

FkweU 

Fiedter 


Flah 

Fowler 

Pranklln 

Rvosel 

Fuqua 

CMbbons 

Olngrtch 

OoodUng 


Roe 
Roemer 
Roatenkowakl 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rojrbal 

RUMO 

Sabo 

Savage 

Baxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Slkorski 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solars 

St  Oermain 

Staggers 

Slalllngs 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

NOES-17S 

Oradlaon 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

HUer 

HUlis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaaich 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Leath  (T3C) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

UghUoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NT) 

McCain 

MeCandleH 

McCoUum 

McCwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

MlUer  (OH) 

MltcheU 

Mollnart 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myen 

Nelson 

O'Brien 


Stratton 

Studds 

Swin 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauitn 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vento 

Viscloaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


Ortiz 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panis 

Petri 

Porter 

PurseU 

Ray 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roee 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulxe 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

SIsisky 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spenoe 
Spratt 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
SwlndaU 
TaUon 

Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (OA) 
Valentine 
VanderJagt 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Weiss 

Whitebuiat 
WhiUey 
Whittaker 
Whltten 
Wolf 
WorUey 
Young  (fli) 
Zachau 


Doman(CA) 
Edgar 

Frost 
Gephardt 
Grotberg 
Hall,  Ralph 
Hatcher 


Kindness 
LatU 
Lent 
Loeffler 


McCurdy 
Rudd 

D  2045 


Taylor 

Towns 

Weaver 

Wright 

Wylle 


Which  was  referred  to  the  Houae  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  printed. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Collins  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  agalnat. 

Mr.  Weaver  for,  with  Mr.  Loeffler  agalnat. 

Mr.  Barnes  for.  with  Mr.  Campbell 
against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Rudd  against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on, 
H.R.  1524,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Boucher).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION  OP  THE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  AND  AN  AMENDMENT 
REPORTED  FROM  CONFER- 
ENCE IN  DISAGREEMENT  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  534. 
URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE.  1986 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  99-492)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  398)  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  and 
an  amendment  reported  from  confer- 
ence in  disagreement  on  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  534)  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  THE 
ENGROSSMENT  OF  H.R.  1524, 
EMPLOYEE  POLYGRAPH  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  make  corrections  in  section 
numbers,  punctuation,  and  cross-refer- 
ences and  to  make  such  other  techni- 
cal and  conforming  changes  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reflect  the  actions  of  the 
House  in  amending  the  bill,  H.R.  1524, 
the  Elmployee  Polygraph  Protection 
Act  of  1986.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTINO-aS 


(CA) 


Campbell 


REPORT  ON  RESOLirnON  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 296.  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  FOR  THE  U.S.  GOV- 
ERNMENT. 1987.  1988.  1989 

Mrs,  BURTON  of  California,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  99-491)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res,  397)  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res,  296)  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal    years    1987,    1988,    and    1989. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  534. 
URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE. 
1986 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res, 
534),  making  an  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

CoifmKNCE  RiroKT  (H.  Ript.  99-498) 
The  committee  of  (x>nference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houmb  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  534)  "making  an  urtent  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Agrl<nilture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 80,  1986.  and  for  other  purpoMt," 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  been  unable  to  agree. 

The  committee  of  coiiference,  report  in 
disagreement  amendment  nimibered  1. 

Jam II  L.  WHrmoi, 

Bob  TKAXLia. 

Matthxw  F.  McHuor. 

WnxiAM  H.  Natcrbu 

DahiklK.  Akaka. 

Wn  Watkdts. 

RicRAao  J.  DtToni. 

NialSkitr. 

ViRonriA  Smith. 

John  T.  Mtkks. 

Haxold  Rooias, 

JoiSkbn, 

Silvio  O.  Comti. 
Manaoen  on  the  Part  of  the  Houet. 

ThaoCockxak, 

Jakes  A.  McCLinii, 

Mabx  AmaEwt. 

Jamm  ABSNoa. 

BoaKASTm, 


JMI 
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Mack  liATmroLT. 
Au-Bt  Sntcm, 
Mask  O.  Hatfizld. 

QUKMllA  N.  BUROtCK. 

JoRM  C.  Smnns. 
Lawtor  CHnjts, 
Jm  Sasskr,  . 

Dals  BmcERS, 
Tom  Harkin, 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STAT^ENT  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  OP  CONFERENCE 
The  nuuiacers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
ftnd  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (BJ.  Res.  534),  maldng  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for  other 
purposes,  report  that  the  conferees  have 
been  unable  to  agree.  This  is  a  technical  dis- 
agreement, necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
substitute  language  agreed  to  by  the  confer- 
ees Includes  a  provision  which  would  fall 
outside  the  normal  range  between  the 
House  provision  and  deletion  of  the  House 
provision  as  was  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a  motion  in  the  House  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  consisting  of  the  language 
agreed  to  in  conference,  and  that  upon  the 
adoption  of  such  amendment  in  the  House, 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
offer  a  motion  in  the  Senate  to  concur 
therein. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers: 

DxPASTMSirr  or  Agricui.tusx 

COMMODITY  CREOrr  CORPORATIOM 

Amendment  No.  1.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
.•  Provided  further,  That  after  fiscal  year 
1987,  funds  avaiUMe  to  the  Corporation 
may  be  used  to  carry  out  section  1241(a)<lt 
of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  198S,  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  svx:h  amounts  as  provided 
in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts.  The 
sign-up  agreement  should  not  reduce  total 
production  belou)  levels  needed  to  meet  do- 
mestic needs,  maintain  the  supply  line,  and 
jnovide  for  an  adequate  supply  for  export  by 
either  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or 
private  corporations  or  individuals  at  com- 
petitive prices;  sirice  by  law  the  proceeds 
from  sales  become  available  for  use  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  such  sales 
should  reduce  future  appropriations:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  the  coruervation  reserve 
program  shall  not  replace  or  reduce  any  ex- 
isting conservation  program. 

The  level  of  funds  previously  appropriated 
for  the  insured  operating  loan  program  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
tfear  1988  for  Agriculture,  Rural  Develop- 
ment, and  Related  Agencies  (H.R.  3037),  as 
enacted  by  Public  Law  99-190  on  December 
19,  198S,  shall  be  available  until  expended 
except  at  that  level  may  be  reduced  by  the 
terms  of  the  tegueater  order  implemented  on 
March  1.  tut. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  House 
language  which  provided  that  after  fiscal 
year  1986,  funds  available  to  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  to  carry  out  the  con- 
servation reserve  program  and  the  Pederal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  program  shall 
be  available  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  provided  in  advance  in  appro- 
priations Acts. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage that  the  sign-up  agreement  for  the 
conservation  reserve  program  should  not 
reduce  total  production  below  levels  needed 
to  meet  domestic  needs,  maintain  the 
supply  line,  and  provide  for  an  adequate 
supply  for  export  by  either  the  Conunodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  private  corporations 
or  individuals  at  competitive  prices. 

The  conference  agreement  also  provides 
that  the  conservation  reserve  program  shall 
not  replace  or  reduce  any  existing  conserva- 
tion program. 

The  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1986  (H.R.  3037).  as  enacted  by  Public  Law 
99-190  on  December  19,  1985.  provided  $2.7 
billion  for  direct  operating  loans.  The  con- 
ferees insist  that  the  funds  provided  in  the 
Appropriations  Act  remain  available  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  and  remain  available  until 
expended,  except  as  that  level  may  be  re- 
duced by  the  terms  of  the  sequester  order 
implemented  on  March  1,  1986. 

COMMODITT  SUFPLEMEMTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 

The  conferees  have  been  advised  that  the 
Department  plans  to  use  commodity  supple- 
mental food  program  funds  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  do- 
nated surplus  commodities.  The  conferees 
have  agreed  these  funds  shall  not  be  used 
for  reimbursement  until  this  proposal  has 
been  reviewed  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress. 

Jamir  L.  Writtkii, 

BobTraxlkr, 

Matthew  P.  McHugh, 

William  H.  Natchzr, 

Daniel  K.  Akaka, 

Wbs  Watkims, 

Richard  J.  Durbim, 

Neal  Smith. 

Virginia  Smith, 

John  T.  Mtkrs, 

Harold  Rogers, 

Joe  Skeen, 

Silvio  O.  Coim, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Thad  Cochran, 

James  A.  McClure, 

Mark  Andrews, 

James  Asdnor, 

Bob  Kasten, 

Mack  Mattinolt, 

Arlen  Specter, 

Mark  O.  Hatpielo, 

quentin  n.  burdick. 

John  C.  Stennis, 

La  WTON  Chiles, 

JimSasser, 

Dale  Bumpers, 

Tom  Harkin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


munlcation    from   the   Honorable   F. 
James  SmsDrBRSifinER,  Jr.: 

HoDSB  op  Riprksertatives, 
Washington,  DC,  February  25,  1988. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  H-2IH, 
Capitol  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  Rule  L<50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House    of    Representatives,    that    Thomas 
Schreibel,  Patricia  Plel^enbrock,  and  James 
Murphy  of  my  district  office,  and  Paul  Zan- 
owski  formerly  of  my  district  office  and  cur- 
rently in  my  Washington  office,  have  been 
served  with  subpoenas  issued  by  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  Waukesha 
County.  After  consultation  with  the  Gener- 
al Counsel  to  the  Clerk,  I  will  notify  you  of 
my  determinations  as  required  by  the  House 
Rules. 

Sincerely, 

F.  James  Sensenbrenner,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


COBIMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
HONORABLE  F.  JAMES  SENSEN- 
BRENNER, JR..  MEMBER  OF 
CONGRESS 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 


LET'S  GIVE  NEGOTIATIONS  ONE 
LAST  CHANCE 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  Joined  a  nimiber  of  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  in  a  meeting 
with  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
concerning  the  proposed  assistance 
package  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras.  At 
that  meeting  I  suggested  some  addi- 
tions to  the  administration's  proposal 
to  reassure  Members  about  the  admin- 
istration's intentions.  Today  I  am 
sending  a  letter  to  the  President  re- 
stating my  proposal  which  includes 
the  following  points: 

Renewed  efforts  of  the  Contadoran 
negotiations  with  a  time  limit  lasting 
no  longer  than  90  days.  This  gives  ne- 
gotiations one  last  chance. 

That  the  aid  package  be  split  into 
two  parts— humanitarian  aid  to  be  dis- 
persed immediately  and  military  aid  to 
be  dispersed  after  a  90-day  period 
should  negotiations  fail. 

A  broadening  of  the  resistance 
forces  who  would  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. 

More  attention  to  human  rights  by 
the  Contras. 

That  defensive  weapons  be  supplied 
immediately  to  defend  against  Sandl- 
nista  air  and  armored  attack  during 
the  90-day  period. 

That  military  training  of  the  Con- 
tras begin  immediately  so  that  if  nego- 
tiations fail  they  will  not  have  lost 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  our  hope  that 
the  President  will  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  proposals  that  I  have  out- 
lined. Our  Nation  needs  an  effective 
bipartisan  program  to  deal  with  the 
difficult  situation  we  face  in  Nicara- 
gua. I  include  a  copy  of  my  letter  in 
the  Record. 


Houu  op  Rbprbertativu, 
WaOiington,  DC,  March  12, 1988. 
Hon.  RONALB  Rraoaii, 

1800  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  PRBsmxifT:  Tocether  with  sever- 
al other  Democratic  Members  of  the  House. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  Shults  on  Thursday  March  6 
concerning  the  proposed  assistance  package 
to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance 
forces,  the  "contras".  At  that  time,  I  sug- 
gnted  to  the  Secretary  that  you  consider  a 
few  additional  measures  as  a  way  to  reas- 
sure the  undersigned  about  the  Administra- 
tion's intentions. 

My  proposal  to  Secretary  Shultz  Included 
the  following  points: 

1.  that  there  be  a  renewed  effort  of  the 
Contadora  negotiations  with  a  time  limit 
lasting  no  longer  than  90  days; 

3.  that  the  aid  package  be  split  Into  two 
parts— humanitarian  aid.  to  be  disbursed  Im- 
mediately; military  aid,  to  be  disbursed  after 
a  90-day  period  should  negotiations  fail; 

3.  that  the  resistance  forces  to  receive 
both  humanitarian  and  military  aid  be 
broadened  to  Include  Misurasata,  BOS.  and 
any  other  resistance  group  whose  aim  Is  the 
establishment  of  a  genuinely  democratic 
process  in  Nicaragua; 

4.  that  measures  to  Improve  the  attention 
given  to  human  rights  by  the  resistance 
forces  be  intensified; 

5.  that  defensive  weapons  be  supplied  im- 
mediately to  the  broadened  resistance 
forces  to  defend  against  air  and  armored  at- 
tacks, but  only  for  these  defensive  purposes 
during  the  90-day  period; 

6.  that  military  training  of  the  resistance 
forces  begin  immediately  so  that  if  negotia- 
tions fail  they  will  be  able  to  go  into  action 
with  a  greater  assurance  of  success; 

7.  that  at  the  end  of  the  90-day  period,  if 
negotiations  fall,  the  Administration  report 
to  the  proper  authorizing  committees  the 
progress  or  lack  of  progress  that  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  six  points  listed 
above.  Included  in  that  report  should  be  a 
separate  section  updating  the  progress  made 
in  fulfilling  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Kissinger  Commission  in  January  1984. 

Let  me  explain  the  thinking  behind  the 
seven  points  in  my  proposal.  Broadly  speak- 
ing the  effort  here  Is  to  follow  a  two-track 
approach:  (1)  giving  negotiations  one  last 
chance  and  (3)  preparing  the  "contras"  to 
continue  the  fight  should  negotiations  faU.  I 
hope  that  the  second  track  will  actually  put 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate  se- 
riously. 

A  renewed  negotiating  effort  with  Ambas- 
sador Habib.  a  well-respected  career  diplo- 
mat, will  enable  the  Administration  to  con- 
vince some  of  its  skeptics  that  a  good  faith 
effort  towards  a  negotiated  settlement  is 
being  made.  By  limiting  the  negotiating 
period  to  no  longer  than  90  days  the  pres- 
sure would  be  placed  on  the  Sandinistas  to 
either  make  meaningful  concessions  or 
reveal  themselves  as  uninterested  in  serious 
negotiations.  They  could  no  longer  hope  to 
stretch  out  negotiations  indefinitely  with 
the  real  purpose  being  that  of  consolidating 
power. 

By  splitting  the  aid  package  in  two  parts 
the  United  States  will  give  further  proof  of 
wanting  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
flaniHr****"  while  at  the  same  time  not 
breaking  faith  with  the  democratic  resist- 
ance. The  "contras"  need  continuing  DS  hu- 
manitarian support  now.  if  only  to  show  US 
resolve.  Immediate  disbursement  of  humani- 
tarian aid  will  fulfill  this  need.  Military  aid 


wiU  serve  two  purposes:  first,  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate  serious- 
ly: second,  to  prepare  the  resistance  forces 
to  go  into  action  should  negotiations  fall. 

The  purpose  in  expanding  the  list  of  re- 
sistance forces  receiving  aid  is  to  give  sup- 
port to  those  groups  that  have  been  neglect- 
ed in  past  efforts.  One  group.  Misurasata, 
has  managed  to  secure  the  bulk  of  the  At- 
lantic coastal  Indian  territory  against  mili- 
tary attacks  of  the  Nicaraguan  Army. 
Whether  they  are  formally  a  part  of  the 
United  Nicaraguan  Opposition  or  not  should 
not  matter.  Theirs  la  a  genuinely  popular  re- 
sistance that  merits  the  support  of  the 
United  States.  Similar  other  resistance 
forces  should  also  be  supported. 

Attention  to  human  rights  is  a  crucial 
part  of  any  assistance  we  give  to  the  resist- 
ance forces.  Any  effort  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas  will  fail  if  serious  attention 
to  correcting  abuses  by  the  resistance  forces 
is  not  put  into  effect.  This  should  be  includ- 
ed in  the  training  effort  of  the  resistance 
forces  that  I  have  called  for  in  point  six. 

The  purpose  in  supplying  defensive  weap- 
ons, shoulder-fired  anti-aircraft  missiles.  Is 
to  enable  the  resistance  forces  to  fend  off 
Ml-34  helicopter  attacks.  Protection  against 
such  attacks  is  a  legitimate  defensive  effort 
that  should  be  permitted  during  the  90  day 
period  of  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  you  will  give 
serious  attention  to  these  matters  so  that 
we  can  put  together  an  effective,  bipartisan 
program  to  deal  with  the  difficult  situation 
we  face  in  Nicaragua. 
Sincerely, 

Ike  Skelton. 


SOFT  ON  LOGIC,  LONG  ON 

FANTASY 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  1981  the  Reagan  administration 
has  spent  $3.4  billion  in  foreign  assist- 
ance in  Central  America.  While  the 
President's  policy  of  militarization  of 
the  region  has  not  rooted  out  the  San- 
dinistas, he  is  now  saying  another  $100 
million  will  do  the  trick. 

This  weekend  President  Belasario 
Betancur  of  Colombia,  the  leader  of 
the  Contadora  movement  in  Latin 
America,  repeated  his  opposition  to 
more  American  aid  to  the  Contras. 
President  Betancur  and  I  have  been 
friends  for  several  years,  and  I  know 
him  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary 
courage  and  commitment.  In  an  inter- 
view reported  in  the  Washington  Post 
Monday,  President  Betancur  said: 

I  think  that  an  Initiative  such  as  the  re- 
quest for  $100  million  •  •  •  is  wrong.  I  know 
we  can  get  more  through  negotiation.  I 
know  that  the  Reagan  administration  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Latin  America  has  Its 
own  language  and  that  language  Is  ex- 
pressed through  Contadora. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Reagan  suggests 
that  those  who  oppose  his  war  in  Cen- 
tral America  are  soft  on  communism, 
and  long  on  naivete.  President  Betan- 
cur's  comments  make  it  clear  that  in 
Latin  America.  Mr.  Reagan's  policy  in 


Central  America  is  soft  on  logic  and 
long  on  fantasy. 

Contra  Aid  "Wromo."  Colombian  Declarh 
(By  Bradley  Oraham) 

Bogota,  Colombia.  March  0.— President 
Bellsarlo  Betancur,  a  leading  opponent  of 
military  intervention  in  Central  America, 
says  the  Reagan  administration's  request 
for  $100  million  in  aid  to  antl-SandlnlsU 
Nicaraguan  rebels  is  "wrong"  and  "will  not 
produce  good  results." 

In  an  interview,  the  Colombian  leader,  a 
founder  of  the  Contadora  group  of  eight 
Latin  American  states  proposing  a  negotiat- 
ed peace  In  Central  America,  said  "all  of 
uBtln  America  doesn't  like  the  Reagan  pro- 
posal" and  urged  the  U.S.  president  to  talk 
with,  not  fight  the  Sandinistas  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

"I  think  that  an  Initiative  such  as  the  re- 
quest for  $100  million  taken  by  President 
Ri>agan  is  wrong. "  said  Betancur.  "I  know 
we  can  get  more  through  negotiation.  I 
know  that  the  Reagan  administration  Is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Latin  America  has  Its 
own  language,  and  that  language  is  ex- 
pressed through  Contadora." 

The  extent  of  lAtin  American  support  for 
the  aid  request  has  been  a  point  of  contro- 
versy in  Washington.  Administration  offi- 
cials contend  that  some  Latin  American 
leaders  do  not  want  to  endorse  the  plan 
publicly  for  domestic  political  reasons  but 
that  privately  they  are  sympathetic  with 
the  U.S.  antl-Sandlnlsta  campaign. 

Betancur's  firm  opposition  was  expressed 
during  a  45-minute  interview  Friday  asseii 
Ing  his  four-year  term  in  office,  which  ends 
in  August.  Colombians  went  to  the  polls 
today  to  elect  a  new  Congress  in  a  vote  that 
foreshadows  presidential  elections  in  May. 
The  Colombian  constitution  prevents  presi- 
dents from  seeking  a  second  consecutive 
term. 

A  man  of  peasant  background  and  popu- 
list political  skills,  Betancur.  63.  was  elected 
on  a  platform  of  achieving  peace  at  home 
with  leftist  guerrillas  and  abroad  between 
warring  groups  In  Central  America.  Al- 
though the  peace  agreements  he  sought  are 
far  from  being  realised  fully.  Betancur  said 
he  has  established  a  legacy  of  negotiation 
on  both  fronts.  He  is  constitutionally  pro- 
hibited from  running  for  a  second  consecu- 
tive term. 

The  silver-haired  leader  calmly  rejected 
the  claims  of  critics  on  both  the  right  and 
the  left  who  regard  his  peace  policies  as 
having  disintegrated  in  the  fact  of  mounting 
guerrilla  warfare  in  Colombia  and  height- 
ened tensions  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Nicaragua.  He  said  he  had  esUbllshed 
an  "anti-Vietnam  approach"  to  armed  con- 
flict in  the  region,  an  approach  of  "dialogue 
and  agreement "  that,  he  added,  is  now  irre- 
versible, at  least  In  Colombia. 

"It  is  also  the  philosophy  of  the  ConU- 
dora  group,"  he  said.  "It  consists  In  telling 
the  guerrilla  groups  in  Central  America: 
Why  not  talk,  why  not  search  for  dlplomatle 
solutions  and  negotiate?" 

The  Contadora  process  Is  stalled  at  the 
moment  over  the  refusal  of  the  Sandinistas 
to  talk  with  the  rebels,  known  as  contras— 
short  for  counterrevolutionaries— and  U.8. 
refusal  to  resume  conversations  with  the 
Nicaraguan  government  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 

Despite  Betanctir's  emphasis  on  negotiat- 
ed solutions,  his  own  room  to  maneuver 
with  guerrilla  groups  in  Colombia  was  dra- 
matically called  into  question  last  Novem- 
ber, when  security  forces  stormed  Bogota's 
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main  courthouse,  which  had  been  seized  by 
April  19  Movement  (M19)  guerrillas,  killing 
not  only  the  terrorists  but  also  11  of  24  Su- 
preme Court  members  and  more  than  50 
other  hostages  held  inside. 

A  number  of  Colombians  and  foreign  ana- 
lysts suspect  that  military  leaders,  who  were 
never  comfortable  with  the  peace  process, 
moved  against  the  guerrillas  without  con- 
sulting Betancur,  leaving  the  president  to 
assume  responsibUity  for  the  massacre  to 
uphold  the  image  of  civilian  authority. 
Since  then,  the  Army  has  increased  oper- 
ations against  M19  and  other  smaller  guer- 
rilla groups  concentrated  In  southern  Co- 
lombia. 

Defending  the  institutional  integrity  of 
his  government,  Betancur  reiterated  that  he 
had  been  In  full  charge  during  the  27-hour 
siege  at  the  Palace  of  Justice.  He  said  mili- 
tary forces  had  been  permitted  to  continue 
advancing  on  the  building  to  prevent  the 
guerrillas  from  consolidating  their  position 
inside. 

He  blamed  the  M19  attackers  for  the  car- 
nage, saying  they  had  refused  to  drop  their 
guns  and  accept  his  nonnegotiable  offer  of  a 
fair  civilian  court  traU  if  the  hostages  were 
released.  He  said  he  had  been  willing  to 
"converse"  with  the  guerrillas,  "offer  them 
a  way  out.  a  solution,"  but  not  "negotiate" 
with  them  after  they  had  taken  over  the 
buUdlng.  Icilllng  guards  and  others. 

Asked  why.  several  hours  after  the 
midday  attack  began,  he  had  declined  to 
take  a  frantic  telephone  call  from  a  trapped 
Supreme  Court  president  pleading  for  a 
cease-fire  that  might  have  permitted  a  dia- 
logue. Betancur  said  he  has  passed  the  call 
to  police  Gen.  Victor  Alberto  Delgado  "be- 
cause the  operation  taking  place  was  a  mili- 
tary operation,  directed  by  the  police  chief." 

The  president  was  reluctant  to  discuss 
other  details  of  the  incident.  He  noted  that 
a  special  Judiciary  commission  was  due  to 
report  this  month  on  the  siege. 

Countering  public  perceptions  that  full- 
scale  guerrilla  warfare  has  resumed.  Betan- 
ciu-  said  that  a  two-year-old  cease-fire  with 
the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colom- 
bia, or  PARC,  the  country's  oldest  and  larg- 
est rebel  movement,  remains  in  effect.  Gov- 
ernment and  PARC  representatives  signed 
an  agreement  a  week  ago  extending  the 
truce  indefinitely,  and  PARC  has  set  up  a 
political  front,  the  Patriotic  Union,  which  is 
running  candidates  in  this  year's  elections. 

Betancur  said  dealing  with  Colombian 
guerrillas  has  been  complicated  by  the  con- 
trasting nature  of  various  groups.  FARC, 
for  instance,  which  Betancur  said  represents 
90  percent  of  the  insurgents,  is  linked  to  the 
Communist  Party,  while  the  M19  is  a  na- 
tionalist force  with  no  clear  international 
ideological  connection. 

Moreover,  said  Betancur.  violence  has 
been  chronic  in  Colombia.  'We  are  trying  to 
solve  a  problem  40  years  old."  said  the  presi- 
dent. "That's  not  pooaible  overnight.  What 
I'm  satisfied  with  is  having  brought  the 
peace  process  to  a  point  of  no  return." 

Betancur  said  investment  in  poor  regions 
where  guerrillas  recruit  will  be  the  govern- 
ment's best  defense  against  subversion.  He 
■aid  legislation  passed  last  year  authorizing 
the  election  instead  of  appointment  of 
mayors  starting  in  1988,  and  facilitating  the 
formation  of  new  parties,  will  widen  partici- 
pation in  politics. 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 

SCRIPTWRITING  WINNER 

FROM  MISSISSIPPI 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
comxrt]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary  sponsor 
tfie  Voice  of  Democracy  scriptwriting  contest. 
More  than  250,000  secondary  school  students 
participated  this  year,  competing  for  six  na- 
tional scholarships.  The  theme  of  this  year's 
contest  was  "t^ew  Horizons  For  America's 
Youth." 

During  the  24  years  of  VFW  sponsorship, 
more  than  5  million  students  have  participated 
and  awards  have  been  given  totaling  over  S3 
million,  ranging  from  scholarships  to  savings 
bonds. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  1986  Mississippi 
winner  resides  in  my  congressional  district.  He 
is  Daniel  Duke  Brown  of  Starkville.  Dan  is  a 
junior  at  StarVville  High  School,  wtiere  he  has 
been  an  outstanding  student  I  want  to  share 
his  winning  essay  with  my  colleagues. 
New  Horizohs  for  Aioxica's  Youth 
(By  Dan  Brown) 

Today,  America's  youth  can  look  forward 
to  ever-broadening  horizons  In  educational, 
vocational,  and  technological  areas.  Among 
the  most  important  events  in  our  lifetimes: 
We've  seen  the  transformation  of  the  com- 
puter from  a  room-filling  giant  to  a  desk  top 
friend:  we've  seen  preparations  for  the  colo- 
nization of  space,  and  we've  taken  a  part  In 
the  video  revolution.  In  the  area  of  educa- 
tion, today's  youth  can  look  forward  to 
better  and  less  costly  schools.  Colleges  and 
Universities  all  across  the  U.S.  are  extend- 
ing their  programs,  to  include  every  possible 
interest  of  the  student.  In  addition,  many 
states  are  enacting  educational  reform  bills 
to  improve  education  in  public  schools.  In 
vocational  areas,  we've  seen  lat>or  saving 
tools  and  techniques  introduced  in  the  work 
place  increasing  output.  We've  seen  the  de- 
cline of  goveniment  in  business  EUid  the  sta- 
bilization of  the  economy,  leaving  the  door 
wide  open  to  new  businesses.  In  agriculture, 
newer,  more  productive  strains  are  being 
used  in  farming  to  improve  yields. 

Most  important  to  our  lives,  however, 
have  been  the  numerous  advances  in  tech- 
nology. As  mentioned  before,  the  computer 
has  been  the  most  significant  invention  yet 
In  the  area  of  research.  It  alone  has  the 
power  to  answer  previously  unanswerable 
questions.  The  youth  of  today  have  the  abil- 
ity to  use  this  powerful  instrument  in  ways 
never  thought  of.  Another  advancement  In 
the  areas  of  technology  Is  the  utilization  of 
different  forms  of  energy.  Today's  youth 
may  see  cleaner  and  cheaper  energy  sources 
in  their  future  making  more  powerful  tools 
such  as  lasers  commmonplace.  America's 
youth  also  have  the  ability  to  explore  two 
unknown  regions:  space  and  the  sea. 

Space!  Only  16  years  ago  the  U.S.  put  a 
man  on  the  moon.  Since  then  we  have  sent 
up  stations,  probes,  and  shuttles,  not  to 
mention  hundreds  of  satellites.  Space  travel 
is  t>ecomlng  more  of  a  reality  with  every 
launch  of  our  fleet  of  space  shuttles.  Ameri- 
ca's youth  are  no  longer  earthtwund.  We 
lead  all  other  nations  in  the  exploration  of 
this  unknown  region:  however,  here  on 
earth  man  still  does  not  fully  understand 
the  ocean.  Of  all  the  areas  on  earth,  the 


ocean  is  the  only  one  left  unexplored.  Deep- 
sea  exploration  Is  important  to  the  future  of 
man.  The  ocean  may  become  an  important 
supplier  of  minerals,  food,  and  even  energy. 
One  other  field  that  broadens  horizons  for 
America's  youth  Is  the  medical  field.  Impor- 
tant, life-saving  discoveries  are  made  In  this 
field  almost  every  day.  With  the  experimen- 
tation of  artificial  Ixxiy  parts,  and  research 
on  incurable  diseases  such  as  AIDS,  impor- 
tant questions  are  left  to  be  answered  by 
America's  youth.  As  Hetur  David  Thoreau 
once  said,  "The  youth  gets  together  his  ma- 
terials to  build  a  bridge  to  the  moon,  or  per- 
chance, a  palace  or  temple  on  the  earth, 
and,  at  length,  the  middle-aged  man  con- 
cludes to  build  a  woodshed  with  them."  As 
you  can  see.  today's  youth  have  new  hori- 
zons to  work  towards  and  what  has  been 
mentioned  is  only  a  small  sample  of  what  Is 
in  store  for  America's  greatest  resource— her 
youth. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  48TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  MY  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  FREEDOM  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  note  the  48th  anniversary 
of  my  arrival  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

On  March  12,  1938,  with  my  mother, 
of  blessed  memory,  and  my  sister,  we 
pulled  into  New  York  Harbor  on  the 
U.S.S.  President  Harding  after  a  very 
difficult  9-day  voyage.  I  remember 
that  on  that  Saturday  morning  espe- 
cially in  this  year  when  we  have  such 
a  tremendous  focus  and  renewed  at- 
tention on  the  Statue  of  Lil>erty  and 
what  it  stands  for,  that  I  was  taken 
along  the  railing,  and  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman who  had  become  my  guide  on 
the  ship,  told  me  to  wait,  wait  until 
the  statue  came  into  sight.  Indeed  it 
was  an  awesome  and  magnificent  and 
a  very  welcoming  sight  after  that  diffi- 
cult crossing. 

The  trip  and  our  arrival  coincided 
with  the  Nazis  increasing  their  coming 
to  power  in  Europe. 

The  day  before  we  landed  in  New 
York  Harbor  on  March  11,  1938,  was 
the  day  of  the  Anschluss,  it  was  the 
day  when  Hitler  triumphantly 
marched  into  Austria  to  be  welcomed 
by  the  Austrian  population  as  the  cele- 
bration of  the  union  between  Austria 
and  Germany. 

I  have  special  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
its  people  for  allowing  me  and  my 
family  the  safe  haven  of  that  day  in 
that  era.  Others  in  my  family  were  not 
so  fortunate.  My  grandparents  on 
both  sides  and  countless  uncles,  aunts, 
cousins,  and  other  relatives  did  not 
survive  the  Holocaust,  and  I  am  sure 
that  had  I  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  come  here  the  chance  of  my  surviv- 
al would  have  been  extremely  limited. 


So  on  each  March  12  I  recall,  Indeed 
I  look  forward  to  the  date  with  antici- 
pation. Those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  arrive  in  this  country  as  im- 
migrants, I  think,  recall  the  date  of 
our  arrival  before  we  recall  any  other 
date  that  we  celebrate,  it  is  probably 
more  important  as  a  date  to  us  than 
our  birth  date  or  any  other  anniversa- 
ry celebration. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  so  because  it  is 
indeed  the  occasion  and  the  marking 
of  a  rebirth,  an  opportunity  for  re- 
birth which  this  country  has  meant  to 
me  as  it  has  to  so  many  others  who 
preceded  me  and  who  followed  me. 

I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  this 
country  for  giving  me  the  opportuni- 
ties which  would  not  have  been 
present  even  under  normal  circum- 
stances in  Hungary. 

I  came  from  a  small  village,  of  a 
family  which  was  a  very  distinct  mi- 
nority. Jewish,  and  not  at  all  wealthy 
or  affluent. 

My  grandfather  was  a  dealer  in 
grtdns  and  feathers.  The  problem  of 
anyone  not  of  affluent  means  receiv- 
ing the  opportunity  for  education 
beyond  the  sixth  grade  was  extremely 
limited  at  that  time. 

So  whatever  I  am,  whatever  I  have 
achieved  I  really  own  to  my  good  for- 
tune in  having  had  the  opportunity  to 
spend  the  bulk  of  my  life  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


D  2100 


20/20/20  BUDGET  ALTERNATIVE 

The  SPEABXR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  PAintTTA] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House 
prepares  to  debate  a  fiscal  year  1987  budget 
resolution  I  hope  Members  will  seriously  con- 
sider the  budget  attemative  I  am  introducing 
today.  Briefly,  this  resolution  sets  a  deficK 
target  of  $130.5  b«llk>n  for  fiscal  year  1987— 
well  below  the  $144  bHlion  level  mandated  by 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  by: 

Freezing  defense  spending  for  savings  of 
$20b<«ion; 

Freezing  most  domestic  spending  programs 
for  savings  of  $20  billion; 

Raising  revenues  by  $20  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1987. 

20/20/20  is  the  sort  of  bold  alternative  we 
need  to  meet  the  deficit  target  required  by 
law,  to  stop  this  process  of  nickel-dinw  deficit 
reduction  that  avoids  tough  choices,  and  to 
avoid  the  massive  automatic  cuts  which  will 
be  required  if  that  target  is  not  met 

We  are  now  experter)cing  in  Federal  domes- 
tic programs  the  effects  of  a  4.3-percent  auto- 
matic cut,  or  sequestration,  required  by  the 
balanced  budget  law.  Many  saw  this  as  a 
amaH,  insignMicant  cut  a  few  months  ago,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  today  that  It  is  causing 
havoc  in  many  of  our  most  valuable  Federal 
programs  and  it  has  had  a  real  impact  on  the 
Kves  of  people  who  depend  on  these  pro- 


As  we  proceed  through  the  budget  process 
this  year  the  overriding  goal  must  be  to  avoid 
another  sequestration  starting  this  Octot>er  1. 
If  deficit  reductions  are  not  enacted  which 
bring  us  to  the  $144  billion  deficit  target,  we 
will  be  forced  to  watch  helplessiy  as  domestic 
cuts  are  ntade  by  the  QramnvRudman  proc- 
ess. Estimates  of  the  magnitude  of  the  cuts 
needed  to  reduce  the  deficit  have  already 
been  calculated:  In  defense  we  could  see  re- 
ductions in  budget  authority  of  jp  to  $60  bil- 
lion below  the  President's  request,  and  in  do- 
mestic programs  cuts  of  up  to  20  percent 
woukJ  be  triggered. 

There  is  no  argument  that  a  sequestration 
of  this  size  would  undermine  our  national  se- 
curity and  devastate  Federal  programs  Kke 
law  enforcement,  air  safety,  and  a  variety  of 
programs  designed  to  akj  low-income  Ameri- 
cans—programs that  all  of  us  recognize  are 
essential  responsibilities  of  Government. 

To  avoid  this  catastrophic  event  we  must 
adopt  a  budget  resolution  which  guarantees 
that  the  $144  billion  target  is  met,  pass  appro- 
priation bills  and  a  reconciliation  bill  imple- 
menting that  resolution — all  by  August  20,  the 
date  CBO  and  0MB  will  issue  their  report  on 
where  the  deficit  will  be  in  relation  to  the  $144 
billion  target. 

Our  first  deadline  under  the  new  law  is  April 
15.  By  then  the  House  and  Senate  must  pass 
budget  resolutions. 

THREE  TESTS 

Any  budget  resolution  we  pass  must  meet 
three  tests: 

Balance:  It  must  demand  an  equal  contribu- 
tion from  all  of  the  three  major  areas  of  the 
budget— defense  spending,  domestic  spend- 
ing, and  revenues 

FairT>ess:  It  must  protect  essential  low- 
income  programs,  and  It  must  not  ask  specific 
programs  to  bear  an  unfair  amount  of  this  defi- 
cit reduction  burden. 

A  deficit  lower  than  144:  To  ensure  that 
changes  in  the  economy  or  spending  trernls 
do  not  increase  the  deficit  and  trigger  auto- 
matic cuts,  a  deficit  target  well  below  $144  bil- 
lion must  be  set  in  tl>e  budget  resolution. 

I  believe  this  last  test  is  one  nwst  budget  al- 
ternatives will  flunk.  Many  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  are  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
simply  meeting,  at  least  on  paper,  the  $144 
billion  target  Settling  for  this  modest  achieve- 
ment woukJ,  in  my  judgment  be  a  terrible  mis- 
take. Even  in  good  years  we  have  not  hK  our 
targets  in  reconciliation  and  In  discretionary 
spending,  and  when  you  factor  in  economic 
changes  tfie  result,  all  too  often,  has  been  a 
little  like  shooting  an  air  ball  In  baskettMll— 
you  totally  miss  the  target 

This  has  been  true  for  every  year  I  have 
been  in  Congress,  and  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  us  to  ignore  ttw  possibility— one 
can  almost  say  probability— of  the  numbers 
chartging  on  us  in  mkistream. 

We  all  know  how  difficult  it  Is  to  predk:t  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  spending  patterns.  This 
year,  with  ttie  drop  in  oil  prices,  the  ecorKxny 
might  just  fulfill  the  optimistk:  projections  of 
0MB  and  CBO.  On  the  otf>er  hand,  the  unem- 
pk>yment  rate  jumped  by  0.6  percent  in  Fetyu- 
ary,  tt>e  largest  1 -month  increase  in  almost  6 
years.  We  cannot  ignore  ttw  fall  last  January 
In  the  Commerce  Department's  index  of  lead- 
ina  economic  indicators,  or  the  continuing 


large  trade  deficit.  The  point  Is  this:  We  aH 
hope  for  continued  healttiy  growth,  but  even 
as  we  bathe  In  the  warm  glow  of  current  eco- 
nomic corKlitions  we  cannot  ignore  the  volatii- 
ty  of  the  economy,  and  the  impact  unforeseen 
changes  will  have  on  the  budget  deficit 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  Congre**  cannot 
be  certain  exactly  wturt  will  be  achieved  out  of 
any  deficit  reduction  package  or  what  tt>e 
economy  has  in  store  for  ua  We  can  gamble 
that  a  deficit  reduction  package  that  at  least 
on  paper,  appears  to  reach  $144  billkxi  «yill  be 
enough.  But  that  gamble  Is  a  recipe  for  auto- 
matic cuts  in  October.  A  wnser  approach  Is  to 
aim  for  a  deficit  well  bek>w  $144  billion.  This 
will  give  us  sonw  room  to  accomnxxlate 
char^ges  In  the  ecor>omy  and  guarantee  that 
any  minor  or  major  failures  in  our  attempt  at 
deficit  reduction  this  year  will  not  be  penalized 
by  sequestrstion  in  October. 

Finally,  on  the  bright  skle,  if  tt>e  economy 
turns  out  to  be  as  strong  or  stronger  as  many 
think  it  will  be,  taking  a  bigger  chunk  out  of 
the  deficit  this  year  will  make  It  that  much 
easier  to  reach  the  deficit  targets  set  in  law 
for  fiscal  years  1988  through  1991  Beyond 
that,  it  will  finally  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
begin  to  invest  in  this  Nation's  future  instead 
of  constantly  stealing  from  our  pnonties  to  pay 
the  bills. 

THE  POESIOENrs  BUDOFT 

The  only  budget  cun'ently  before  us  Is  the 
President's  budget  His  budget  which  was  re- 
jected last  week  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, fails  all  three  tests. 

It  increases  defense  spending  by  $30  bit- 
lk>n,  while  burdening  domestk:  programs  with 
cuts  of  $24  billton; 

It  hits  low  Income  programs  with  cuts  of 
over  $4  billton; 

It  fails  even  to  hit  the  $144  bHUon  target— 
CBO  estimates  that  the  President's  policies 
will  result  In  a  deficit  of  $160  billion,  $16  billton 
off  the  mark. 

In  contrast,  a  20/20/20  approach  satisfies 
the  three  crucial  priorities: 

It  Is  balanced:  it  requires  an  equivalent  defi- 
cit reduction  contribution,  $20  billk>n,  from 
each  major  portion  of  the  budget:  defense, 
domestk:  spending  and  revenues.  It  also  re- 
flects the  Gramm-Rudman  formula  for  deficit 
reduction  on  tt)e  spending  skle:  50  percent 
from  deferwe  and  50  percent  from  nonde- 
fense. 

It  is  fair  All  of  the  low-income  programs  ex- 
empted from  cuts  under  Gramm-Rudman— 
AFDC,  WIC.  food  stamps,  SSI,  ChiM  Nutrition, 
Medicakj,  veterans'  conr)pensation,  and  veter- 
ans' penskjns— are  protected  in  this  proposal. 
Furthermore  the  freeze  approach  guarantees 
that  specific  programs  are  not  asked  to  bear 
an  unfair  amount  of  the  deficit  reduction 
bunten. 

Finally,  the  package  addresses  the  econom- 
k:  projectton  issue  by  reducing  the  deficit  wen 
below  the  $144  billk)n  target— to  $130.5  bH- 
lk>n.  Because  the  economy  is  currently  strong, 
now  is  the  tinrw  to  set  more  ambitk>us  goals 
for  tfM  Congress  on  deficit  reductk>n— if  we 
can  Uke  the  deficit  below  $144  billk>n  with  a 
nattonal  budget  then  we  shouM  not  n)iss  this 
opportunity  to  do  so.  And,  as  I  explained 
above,  If  the  economic  projectkxis  for  fiscal 
year  1987  do  not  pan  out  we  will  need  a  cuah^ 
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iontoavoW  automatic  cuts  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law.  The  $60  bHHon  deficit  reduction 
package  I  favor  woutd  provide  this  protection. 

Following  my  staternent  Is  a  more  detailed 
description  of  20/20/20  and  the  alternative  in 
budget  resolution  form. 

There  will  t>e  a  temptation  this  year,  an 
election  year,  to  avoid  the  hard  choices  and  to 
pull  togetf>er  a  deficit  reduction  package  that 
contains  questionable  savings  and  is  just  big 
erxxjgh  to  hit  the  $144  bHlKXi  target  This  is 
no  time  to  hide  from  the  tough  choices.  In- 
stead, I  believe  the  public  is  prepared  to 
accept  strong  leadership  on  tfiis  issue.  A  boki 
approach  not  only  takes  the  political  high 
grourxj  but  gets  us  away  from  the  quKksand 
of  year  to  year  budget  ambcvalence.  20/20/20 
pute  us  within  striking  distance  of  the  outyear 
deficit  targets,  arti  brings  the  deficit  down 
quickly  to  a  level  wtiere  It  will  no  tonger  be  a 
drag  on  our  Nation's  future  economic  growth. 

Finally,  l  woukj  like  to  comment  on  the  situ- 
ation regarding  tf>e  cor^titutionaltty  of  the 
automatic  spending  cut  process  under  the 
new  balanced  budget  law.  Some  believe  ttie 
Supreme  Court  will  bail  us  out  of  the  need  for 
meeting  the  $144  billk>n  target  If  It  uphokte  Vne 
tower  court's  decision  that  tfie  guts  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law — the  automatk:  cut  pro- 
cedure— is  ur)Constitutkxial.  The  Court  may 
very  well  decide  this,  and  in  fact  most  experts 
expect  this  result  in  June.  A  note  of  caution 
must  be  sounded  here,  however.  Congress, 
arxj  more  speofically  the  'Temporary  Joint 
Committee  on  [Deficit  Reductren"— established 
by  the  balanced  budget  law  as  part  of  a  fall- 
back procedure  to  be  used  m  the  event  the 
automatK  sequestratkyi  process  Is  declared 
unconstrtutxsrud — will  still  be  receiving  a  report 
from  0MB  and  CBO  on  August  20  of  this  year 
with:  Rrst,  firxjings  on  tfie  size  of  the  deficit; 
and  secorxl,  sperxjir>g  cuts  needed  to  elimi- 
nate this  gap  in  tfw  form  of  across-the-board 
percentage  reductions  in  defense  arx)  domes- 
tic programs. 

The  alternative  to  ttie  joint  committee  simply 
submitting  this  draft  order  to  the  House  and 
Serwte  for  approval  is  for  both  Houses  to 
have  a  legitimate  deficit  reduction  effort  in 
place  wtiich  eliminates  any  excess  deficit  over 
$144  billion.  Without  this  effort  I  fear  there  will 
be  erxxmous  pressure  to  simpty  approve  the 
draft  sequestration  order  and  send  It  to  ttie 
Presiderrt,  and  the  result  couM  be  devastating 
cuts  in  defense  and  domestic  programs  just 
before  the  htovember  elections — an  event  I 
assume  neitt>er  party  wants  to  be  responsible 
for  Or,  alternatively.  Congress  can  just  igrxxe 
the  CBO-OMB  report  and  abandon  the  effort 
to  meet  a  specific  deficit  goal  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  This  wM  only  fuel  efforts  to  push  a  corv 
stitutionai  balarKed  budget  amendment  or  a 
Ine-item  veto  as  deficit  cure-alls.  The  vehicle 
lor  these  proposals  ¥ihll,  of  course,  be  the  next 
debt  ceiling  Increase  which  will  have  to  be 
voted  on  next  faH. 

So  the  Supreme  Court  eliminating  ttie  auto- 
matic cut  procedure  of  the  balanced  budget 
legislation  does  not  mean  that  the  pressure  is 
off,  or  that  we  are  goirig  to  get  a  fiee  hde  this 


The  key  to  maneuvering  ourselves  Into  a 
poaition  where  we  will  not  be  faced  with  the 
ctnioe  o(  voting  for  automatic  cuts  or  aban- 
doning the  goal  of  a  $144  billion  deficit  is  to 


agree  on  a  realistic,  hard-hitting  budget  reso- 
lution soon,  and  then  implement  Its  goals  with 
action  on  appropriation  bills  and  reconciliation. 
If  we  have  ttie  hght  budget  resolutxxi  arxl  a 
commitment  to  enforce  It,  we  can  eitf>er  elimi- 
nate the  excess  deficit  before  August  20  or  be 
well  on  our  way  to  eliminating  It  by  tfiat  date, 
in  wtvch  case  tfw  joint  committee  will  not  be 
forced  to  act  on  the  OMB-CBO  report. 

I  believe  20/20/20  is  the  budget  resolution 
wfiich  will  make  those  automatic  cuts  unnec- 
essary, wtMch  takes  us  beksw  the  $144  bUMon 
target  In  a  fair,  balanced  way,  and  that  places 
us  on  a  path  which  will  avoid  furttier  devastat- 
ing cuts  In  the  outyears. 

The  need  Is  to  end  this  constant  deficit 
struggle  orx»  and  for  all.  Every  priority,  every 
increase  is  dominated  by  tt>e  debate  over  the 
deficit.  This  nation  has  been  unable  to  take  a 
positive  stride  forward  during  ttie  last  5  years 
because  of  its  Inability  to  resolve  the  deficit 
chsis.  That  b'agic  and  depressing  process 
must  end.  Ttie  time  for  tough  choices  Is  now. 

I  hope  all  members  will  seriously  conskler 
this  approach  to  deficit  reduction. 

The  foltowing  is  a  descriptkin  of  tf>e  20/20/ 
20  proposal  arxj  the  text  of  tfie  resolution: 

Dkscrhtioii  op  ths  20/20/20  Proposal 

Section  (2)  Not  later  than  thirty  calendar 
days  after  final  action  on  this  resolution, 
the  House  conunittees  named  In  sut>section 
(b)  through  (J)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee.  After  receiving  those  recom- 
mendations the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  the  House  a  reconciliation 
bill  or  resolution  or  t>oth  carrying  out  all 
such  recoDunendations  without  any  sut>- 
stantive  revision. 

(b)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $63,000,000  and 
outlays  by  (429.000,000  In  fiscal  year  1987. 

(c)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $455,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1987. 

(d)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Latwr  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $200,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(e)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $438,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(f )  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
Buffident  to  reduce  outlays  by  $398,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1987. 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
BCarlne  and  Fisheries  shall  report  changes 
In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$242,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$809,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $8,164,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1987. 

(J)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changea  In  laws  within 


the  Jurlsdictton  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  Increase  revenues  by  $90,000,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1987. 

FT  87  BuDGXi  OPTioir  30/20/aO 
Described   l>elow   is   a   deficit   reduction 
option    for   the   Fiscal   Tear    1987   budget 
which: 

Freezes  defense  spending  at  the  FT  1986 
Budget  Authority  level  for  savings  of  $30 
billion  In  outlays; 

Freezes  most  domestic  spending  programs 
at  FT  1986  levels  for  savings  of  $20  billion 
in  outlays: 

Increases  revenues  by  $20  billion  in  FT 
1987. 

This  proposal,  along  with  enactment  of 
last  year's  reconciliation  bill,  reaches  a  defi- 
cit of  approximately  $130  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1987— well  l>elow  the  Or&mm-Rudman 
target  of  $144  billion.  This  deficit  reduction 
plan  would  ensure  that  weaker-thaoi-pro- 
Jected  economic  conditions  would  not  act  to 
increase  the  deficit  to  the  extent  that  auto- 
matic spending  reductions  in  defense  and 
domestic  programs  are  triggered. 

BiStofu 

Baseline  deficit $194 

Defense  reductions -$M 

Domestic  reductions —$20 

Revenue  increases -$20 

FT  86  reconciliation -$4 

Remaining  deficit $130 

BASKLnrx  DSFicrr 
The  t>aseline  deficit  reflects  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  baseline  deficit  projec- 
tion ($181  billion)  plus  the  President's  de- 
fense request  as  reestimated  by  CBO. 

CBO  has  reestimated  the  President's  de- 
fense outlay  numt>er— what  outlays  wUl  flow 
from  his  budget  authority  request— upwards 
by  almost  $15  billion,  as  follows: 
President's  request: 

Budget  authority 320 

OuUay 283 

Outlay  adjustment: 

Budget  authority 

Outlay -I- 15 

President's  reestimated: 

Budget  authority 330 

Outlay 397 

In  the  CBO  baseline  defense  outlays  total 
$284  billion  (iMised  on  0  percent  real 
growth).  malUng  the  difference  l>etween  the 
President's  reestimated  outlay  figure  and 
the  CBO  defense  baseline  $13  billion.  This 
$13  billion  Is  added  to  the  CBO  baseline  def- 
icit to  reflect  the  Presidents  defense  re- 
quest, creating  a  new  l>aseline  deficit  of  $194 
billion. 

CBO  Baseline  Deficit $181 

Adjustment  based  on  President's  De- 
fense request + 13 

New  Baseline  Deficit 194 

Defense  spending:  $20  billion. 

CBO  estimates  that  a  BA  f reexe  in  defense 
(function  050)  totals  $293  billion  in  BA  and 
$277  billion  In  ouUays.  Off  the  President's 
reestimated  outlay  total  of  $297  billion  this 
U  a  savings  of  $20  billion,  (note:  off  the 
CBO  baseline  the  savings  would  t>e  $7  bll- 
Uon) 

Domestic  spending:  $20  bllUon. 

COLA  freeze:  $5.0  billicHi. 

CBO  estimates  that  a  COLA  freeae  in  non- 
means  tested  programs  would  save  aivrozl- 
mately  $6.0  billion.  $1.0  billion  would  be  set 
aside  for  the  protection  of  low-income  re- 
dpients  for  a  total  savings  of  $5.0  billion. 
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Medicare  freeae:  $3.0  billion.  (a)  Tht  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap-  (A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000. 

CBO  eatimates  that  a  freese  in  the  Medl-  proprlate  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  (B)  Outlays.  $4,885,000,000. 

can  program  would  save  almost  $3.0  billion.  October  1, 1986:  (C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 

Pay  freeae:  $1.0  billion.  (1)  The  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev-  $2,096,038,000. 

CBO  estimates  that  freezing  Federal  dvU-  enue  is  as  follows:  (D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 

lan  pay  would  save  $1.0  billion.  Fiscal  year  1987:  $653,314,000,000.  ments.  $0. 

DomesUc  freeze:  $4.0  billion.  and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  (5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

A    freeze    in    other    domestic    programs  level  of  Federal  revenue  should  be  increaaed  (300): 

would  result  in  savings  of  approximately  is  as  follows:  Fiscal  year  1987: 

$4.0    billion.    The    low-income    programs  Fiscal  year  1987:  $20,000,000,000.  (A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,550,000,000. 

exempt  from  cuts  under  Oramm-Rudman  (2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new  (B)  Outlays,  $12,607,000,000. 

(SSI,  WIC,  Food  Stamp,  AFDC.  Child  Nutri-  budget  authority  Is  as  follows:  (C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 

tlon,  Medicaid.  Veterans'  compensation  and  Fiscal  year  1987:  $866,421,000,000.  $76,306,000. 

Veterans'  pensions)  would  not  be  frozen.  (3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget  (D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 

Sale  of  Coru-all:  $1.2  billion.  outlays  is  as  follows:  menta,  $0. 

Estimates  for  the  proceeds  from  sale  of  Fiscal  year  1987:  $796,256,000,000.  (6)  Agriculture  (350): 

Conrail  range  from  $1.2  to  $1.8  billion.  (4KA)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  Fiscal  year  1987: 

User  fees:  -$3.0  biUlon.  budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  Ught  of  (A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,787,000,000. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  variety  of  economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant  O)  Outlays,  $19,687,000,000. 

user  fees  totalling  over  $3.0  billion  in  fiscal  factors  Is  as  follows:  (C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 

year  1987.  Fiscal  year  1987:  $142,942,000,000.  $14,281,705,000. 

Interest  savings:  -$3.0  billion.  (B)  For  purposes  of  the  maximum  defidt  (Q)  n^w  priniary  loan  gtiarantee  commlt- 

Reduced  interest  costs  resulting  from  $60  amount  mandated  by  the  Balanced  Budget  menu,  $8,006,000,000. 

billion  in  deficit  reductions  for  FT   1987  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (170): 

total  approximately  $3.0  billion.  and    section    301(1)    of    the    Congressional  piacal  year  1987: 

BiUton  Budget  Act  of  1974  only,  the  appropriate  (A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,000,000,000. 

COLA  freeze       $-5.0  level  of  total  new  budget  authority,  budget  (g)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

Medicare  freeze             -3.0  outlays.  Federal  revenue,  and  deficit,  Includ-  (C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 

ClvUian  Day  fre^                          ....     -1.0  tag  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Peder-  $6,147,487,000. 

OtheVdomLtJrfre^ -40  •^  ^^^'^^  ">**  Survivors  Tnjst  Fund  and  (q,  ^^^  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 

ciS^e                 -12  ^^«  ^«"^  Disability  Trust  Fund,  is  as  fol-  „ents.  $40,538,080,000. 

User  fees                                      "... -3.0  '"S"'    .....      .v.  -i.  (8)  TransporUUon  (400): 

user  lees...... -.«  jj^^  budget  authority:  FUcai  vear  1987' 

Interest  savings _^3^  p,^  year  1987:  $108,711,000,000,000.  j^,  ^ew  budget  authority,  $26,600,000,000. 

Total  domestic  savings 20.2  S,^''*.^  iflg,- .Ma  828  000  000  (B)  Outlays.  $25,668,000,000. 

Revenue  tacreases: -$20  billion  ^s^year  1987.  $996,828,000,000.  (C)      New      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 

The  foUowlng  are  opUons  that  could  be  5^7  w«r  10*7- t«M  314  000  000  $605,892,000. 

considered  ta  raising  revenues  In  FT  87  by  ^^I*"  ^'*''  W66.314.000.000.  (j,)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 

$30.0  billion  over  current  law.  All  estimates  S^i;^.r  io«7- «i 30  814  000  000  menu,  $70,000,000. 

are  from  the  congressional  Budget  Office.  Sr^^/^ppApri'iL^liJrof"^^^  pubUc  '''^^'^''   "«•   ^"'^   ^'""^ 

attunm  J  wi  1       <  ,r  mem  (tou). 

Bittion  debt  Is  as  foUows:  p,^          . «.-. 

Revenue     tacreases     pro-  Fiscal  year  1987:  $3,307,000,000,000.  ouNew budget  authority  $6 900 000 000 

posed  to  the  Prealdenfs  (6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  PWeral  ^  JliTu™  i?  rm  SS^  ow) 

budget $6.3  credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  year  begtantog  J  0"J*^'  »iS*^'S^      obUgaUon^ 

5       percent       Corporate  on  October  1. 1986.  is  as  follows:  $1740  762(>00    ^^                  oougauons. 

in^"^^«V rA';;:;;";;;;*                        *'  T^^J^^^^li,^      i«.„      ««!«♦«««.  (D)  keW  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 

10      percent      Corporate  (A)      New      direct      loan      obligations,  ^.„,.  •wBATonnn 

RiirtAT                                                                            7  8  •^•7  KAV  90R  MM  mCnU,  »148,07»,000. 

(SS^^tiii^^i^^^::.            6.0  to  12:0  ^'('Awp^SLry  loan  guar«itee  commit-  Ji°^=S"^"°^  ."SST^'   ^^'^^'^^ 

Extend    Cigarette    Excise  mento.  $88,147,100,000.  w^vew^l9«T 

Tax 1.5  (b)  The  Congress  hereby  determtaes  and  fi^^J^^  iT.ill,  .,,,v,or<t«  •vnAnnnnnnnn 

$5  per  barrel  oU  Import  fee                        7.4  declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au-  ^^f*i*"'*r,'o*2'i^*'^'^^^^^ 

$5perbarrelUxonaUoU.                      30.4  thority  and  budget  ouUays,  and  the  appro-  r       N^    St      l«w'     obllgaUons. 

13    cenu    per    gaUon    ta-  priate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  obllgaUons  ,/^'   -.'[^    ^^^*^      '•*"      oougauons. 

crease  ta  motor  fuel  tax..                      10.4  "^„  °7„  PJJ^^J^.'^^J'^^^^  '  (D)  nJw  Vrtmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 

5   percent   on   all   energy  menU  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  each  major  tins^nnnftftnn 

consumpUon 18.9  funcUonal  category  are:  J^^,»ll^i^y 

Increase  TaxaUon  of  Non-  (D  National  Defense  (050):  ^^^^[Im 

Means    Tested    EnUUe-  n«»lye«1987:  SSewTuJiet  authority,  $88,400,000,000. 

^entBenenu                                          5.6  ,^,^J-          ^-^^          *-^^'^'  J?!  °"^'T' •SS-'^SJ-     obliaaUons. 

^^B«iefltr_: 9.8  (B)  OuUays.  $376,960,000,000.  J,*^Ur2S                                 obllgaUons. 

^^^L^^:^....l                      1.,  igSrw^SsSTToSiSTtJ^commlt-  ^^^^.^ma.  loan  guarantee  «mml. 

'=U"r^^piS  "Sl.SmatlonalAffalr.C150,:  "£^Sf£lCan.  (570,: 

giurtng     and     Medical  S?NUf"udget  authority.  $18,750,000,000,  (A)  New  bud^t  authority^3.850.000.000. 

F^  "iiiiiriii'for'oM  (B)  OuUays.  $14,650,000,000.  ^?i  9""*^' r^-^'^^Sj^' 

FKoe   indexing  ror  one                       ^^  ^^^      ^^      ^^^^      ^^^      obllgaUons,  (18)  Income  Security  (600): 

Ij^t==ii«tle:  •*(S'iSSl;*!Smary  lo«,  guarantee  commit-  ST^ '' New''^      budget          auUiortty. 

*''^°°' •"•;;• •; ^                     '  ments,  $13,348,891,000.  $168,184,000,000. 

H.  Con.  Ras.  397  ^jj  oeneral  Sdence.  Space,  and  Teehnolo-  (B)  Outlays.  $133,536,000,000. 

Concurrent   Resolution   setting   forth   the  gy(250):  (C)      New      direct      loan      obllgaUons, 

congKaslonal    budget    for    the    United  Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,796,566,000. 

States  Goveniment  for  the  fiscal  year  (A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,850,000,000.  (D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 

1987  (B)  Outlays,  $8,850,000,000.  menta,  $0. 

Reaolved  by  the  Hou$e  of  Rejmaentattvet  (C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons,  $0.  (14)  Social  Security  (650,: 

^tfte  Senote  concurriiwA  That  Uie  Congresa  (D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit-  F1a(^  year  1987:                 ..,^,»^««» 

hereby  detennlnes  and  declares  that  the  menta,  $0.  (A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000. 

concurrent  resoluUon  on  the  budget  for  (4,  Energy  (370,:  (B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

flaeal  year  1987  ia  hereby  eatabliahed:  Fiscal  year  1987:  (C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons,  10. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  guuantee  commlt- 
menta,  $0. 

(15)  Vetermns  BenefiU  and  Services  (700): 
Flacal  year  1M7: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  >37,3SO,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2«.»50.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,538,280,000. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $16,301,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,787,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(18)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $5,692,000,000. 

-'  (C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(19)  Net  interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$142,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $142,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$1,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$1,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(21)  Undistributed    Offsetting    ReceipU 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$36,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$36,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


EVENTS  IN  KOREA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the 
spotlighl  of  world  optnion  has  been  focused 
on  the  Philippines  in  the  last  few  weeks,  dis- 
turtxrtg  events  in  arwther  Asian  country  close- 
ly allied  with  the  United  States  shouM  not  be 
ignored. 

In  the  last  month,  the  South  Korean  Gov- 
ernment has  clamped  down  harshly  on  a  cam- 
paign to  collect  10  millkjn  signatures  support- 
ing constitutional  revisions  to  elect  the  Presi- 
dent by  popular  vote.  Opposibon  leaders  Kim 
Dae  Jung  arxj  Kim  Young  Sam  were  placed 
under  house  arrest  as  were  80  legislators,  vir- 
tually the  entire  opposition  in  Korea's  parlia- 
ment, the  Natkxial  Assembly.  More  than  200 
other  officials  of  tfie  h4ew  Korea  Denrxx:rat)c 
Party  [NKOP]  were  detained  in  thetr  homes  to 


prevent  the  holding  of  the  party's  central  com- 
mittee. Heavy  polk^  barricades  were  drawn 
around  the  headquarters  of  the  NKDP  and  the 
Cour>cil  for  the  Promotkjn  of  Democracy,  the 
group  responsible  for  the  petition  drive.  Just 
yesterday,  riot  polk^  broke  up  student  rallies 
in  support  of  election  reforms  at  two  campus- 
es in  Seoul. 

Tragically,  tt>ese  actions  are  but  the  latest  in 
a  series  of  repressive  moves  by  the  Korean 
Government  against  its  own  people.  Respect- 
ed international  human  rights  orgar>izations 
have  documented  serious  human  rights  viola- 
tions In  Korea,  including  harassment  of  the 
political  opposition,  restrictions  on  the  press, 
oxifiscatlon  of  "banned "  books,  tfie  firing  of 
university  administrators,  imprisonment  of 
tabor  unkxi  activists  arx)  the  intimidation  of 
stucient  leaders. 

Most  alarming,  there  are  now  more  prison- 
ers jailed  for  political  offenses  than  at  any 
other  time  in  Chun's  6-year-long  reign.  The 
use  of  excessive  force  by  the  police  is  perva- 
sive and  credible  reports  of  torture  increased 
significantly  last  year,  according  to  ttie  State 
Department. 

As  a  democratic  nation,  the  United  States 
simply  cannot  condone  tfie  continued  abndg- 
ment  of  freedoms  we  take  for  granted.  In  my 
view,  tfie  oM  arguments  used  to  excuse  tfie 
severe  restrictions  of  rights  in  Korea  are 
wholly  inadequate.  The  North  Korean  threat, 
vyhile  real  and  significant,  is  no  justification  for 
repression  in  South  Korea.  We  face  potential 
annihilation  from  the  Soviet  Unkan.  but  still  op- 
erate as  a  democracy.  In  Korea  tcx),  the  key 
to  k>ng-term  stability  is  movement  toward  gen- 
uine democratic  traditions  and  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  tfiat  comparisons  with 
tfie  Ptiilippines  are  not  very  appropriate  for 
Korea.  Korea's  economy  is  far  stronger.  It 
does  not  suffer  inadequacy  in  military  pre- 
paredness, nor  does  it  require  the  military  re- 
fcxms  so  sorely  needed  in  the  Philippines. 
However,  one  lesson  does  seem  worth  heed- 
ing: President  Marcos  tost  his  mandate  to  njle 
as  he  violated  the  rights  of  his  people  and 
frustrated  tfieir  k>nging  f(x  democratic  rule. 

Americans  fought  and  many  tost  their  lives 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  Korea  and  ttie 
right  of  Its  citizens.  The  time  has  come — 
indeed  is  (jverdue — for  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment to  rest(xe  to  its  citizens  the  control  of 
ttieir  own  destiny. 

The  1988  summer  Olympic  games  will  be 
hekj  in  Seoul.  The  whole  worid's  attentton  will 
be  directed  toward  Korea  and  expectattons 
are  very  high.  Now  is  the  time  for  decisive  po- 
litical steps  in  Seoul  to  end  ttie  crackdo«vn  on 
dissent  arxJ  the  other  abusive  practtoes  that 
only  work  to  tarnish  the  image  of  South  Korea 
in  the  world.  We  in  the  U.S.  Congress  are 
hopeful  that  the  Chun  government  will  reverse 
the  present  trend  and  open  up  ttie  political 
process  In  Korea.  We  are  watching  and  wait- 
ing. 


THE  BXJDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Wauckb]  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  talk  a  little  bit  about  a  subject  that 
is  going  to  be  before  us  tomorrow; 
namely,  the  budget,  and  deal  with 
some  of  the  realities  of  where  we  are 
in  the  budget  pr(x;ess  as  compared  to 
some  of  the  things  that  we  have  said 
about  the  budget  process  that  bear  on 
no  reality  at  all. 

I  want  to  begin,  though,  this  evening 
by  acknowledging  a  point  brought  to 
my  attention  yesterday  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians after  a  speech  I  made 
during  the  1 -minute  times  on  the 
budget.  At  that  point,  I  had  indicated 
that  the  budget  that  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Gray  was  a 
budget  that  reflected  a  figtu-e  larger 
than  the  Gramm-Rudman  figure.  I 
was  on  the  front  page  of  the  bill  indi- 
cating a  figure  of  about  $159  billion  in 
deficit  which,  of  course,  is  above  the 
$144  billion  deficit  reduction  target 
that  Gramm-Rudman  calls  for.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  the  parliamenta- 
ry staff  that  indeed  on  page  2  there  is 
another  deficit  target  that  is  the  one 
that  is  the  official  deficit  target,  that 
it  is  in  fact  $143.6  biUion,  under  the 
$144  billion  that  we  set  for  Gramm- 
Rudman.  So,  in  fact,  the  budget  does 
comply  with  Gramm-Rudman.  I  wish 
to  make  that  correction. 

However,  that  particular  correction 
still  does  not  get  at  the  basic  issue 
that  I  raised  in  the  course  of  those  re- 
marks yesterday,  and  that  is  when 
that  budget  was  introduced  by  Chair- 
man Ghat,  it  was  introduced,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  within  the  bill,  by 
request. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  the 
chairman  briefly  today,  and  I  ask  the 
chairman  who  requested  him  to  put 
the  bill  in.  The  chairman  informed  me 
that  it  was  the  administration.  I  did 
some  checking  and  found  out  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  ask  the  chairman 
to  put  it  in.  I  informed  the  chairman 
of  that,  and  the  chairman  said  that 
the  administration  came  before  his 
committee  and  testified  that  they 
wanted  a  vote  on  their  budget  and, 
therefore,  the  chairman  assumed  that 
that  was  the  request. 

I  would  say  that  that  is  a  rather 
unique  pnxiedure,  based  upon  how  we 
normally  have  requests  brought  to  the 
House  floor  through  the  bill  process, 
or  have  bills  Introduced  by  request. 
Normally,  If  the  administration  wants 
it  requested,  they  simply  send  a  letter 
to  the  Hill  asking  someone  to  put  a 
bill  in  on  their  behalf.  That  certainly 
was  not  done  In  this  Instance.  It  is  one 
morp  example  of  what  I  would  call  po- 
litical gamesmanship  being  done  here 
on  the  budget  without  really  produc- 
ing a  budget. 

The  real  issue  facing  this  Congress 
right  now  is.  Where  Is  the  Democratic 
budget?  We  have  the  President's 
budget.  We  have  had  it  now  for  2 
months.  We  have  had  a  chance  to  ex- 


amine It.  The  Budget  Committee  has 
done  some  detailed  examinations,  in- 
cluding running  around  the  country 
asking  people  about  the  budget.  We 
have  had  a  lot  of  examination.  We 
know  that  there  are  problems  In  there. 
We  know  that  there  are  things  that 
we  want  to  change.  In  fact,  there  are 
things  that  have  to  be  changed  Just 
based  upon  the  economic  performance 
of  the  present  time.  You  cannot  take 
the  President's  budget  as  it  was  basi- 
cally done  in  January  and  apply  it  to 
present  circumstances,  because  the 
economy  has  changed  significantly  in 
2  months.  It  is  significantly  better  2 
months  down  the  road.  We  want  to 
figure  in  that  change  in  the  economy 
in  any  kind  of  budget  plans  that  we 
make. 

But.  instead,  what  we  have  had  in- 
troduced here  Is  a  static  document  de- 
veloped 2  or  3  months  ago  and 
brought  to  the  House. 

What  we  do  not  have  is  the  majority 
party's  budget. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  exercise  that 
we  are  going  to  go  through  tomorrow 
of  bringing  the  President's  budget  in 
static  terms  to  this  floor  for  an  up  or 
down  vote  without  having  the  alterna- 
tive budget  presented  by  the  majority 
party  in  this  body  is  a  cjTiical  political 
ploy  that  has  no  basis  whatsoever  in 
budget  reality.  It  is  a  delaying  tactic  in 
my  mind  that  is  designed  purely  to 
paper  over  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  been  unable  to  produce 
their  own  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect,  I  must  say, 
that  it  goes  even  deeper  than  that,  be- 
cause the  one  thing  about  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  that  I  think  merits  our 
attention  is  the  fact  the  President  met 
the  Gramm-Rudman  targets.  He  met 
the  balanced  bu(jlget  law  targets  with- 
out raising  taxes.  There  was  no  tax  in- 
crease in  the  President's  budget.  Yet. 
we  have  heu'd  over  the  several  weeks 
of  listening  on  this  House  floor.  Demo- 
crats come  to  the  well  here  time  after 
time  after  time  suggesting  that  there 
needed  to  be  some  grand  compromise 
ultimately  on  the  budget  that  includes 
tax  increases. 

My  guess  is  that  one  of  the  ploys  we 
are  going  through  tomorrow  is  to 
reject  the  budget  that  has  no  tax  in- 
creases in  it  in  order  to  try  to  get  to  a 
process  later  on  that  takes  a  budget  up 
that  has  a  tax  Increase  in  it.  One  of 
the  things  we  will  hear  pointed  back 
to  is  the  fact,  weU,  you  had  one  chance 
at  a  budget  that  had  no  increases,  and 
now  we  have  to  consider  this  one 
where  we  are  raising  the  taxes  on  the 
American  people.  In  other  words,  our 
spending  needs  to  be  covered  out  of 
the  wage  earnings  of  the  American 
people.  I  would  guess  that  that  is  not 
something  that  is  going  to  be  very 
popular,  but  I  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
priaed  to  see  it  take  place. 

In  large  part.  It  is  going  to  take  place 
because  the  left  wing  majority  of  the 


DemcK;ratic  Party  still  has  not  come  to 
grips  with  the  fact  that  we  have  got  a 
spending  problem  in  this  Congress  and 
in  this  coimtry.  and  that  is  what  has 
got  to  be  handled. 

They  would  still  like  to  believe,  their 
philosophy  dictates,  that  what  you 
have  to  do  is  get  more  tax  money,  get 
more  revenues,  grab  more  money  from 
the  American  people  in  order  to  pay 
the  bill  for  their  spending  habits 
around  here. 

I  would  say  also  about  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  that  we  are  going  to 
take  up  tomorrow  that  at  least  the 
President's  budget  is  based  upon  a  phi- 
losophy that  works.  The  budget  that 
we  are  going  to  ultimately  get  from 
the  Democrats,  maybe.  Is  based  upon  a 
philosophy  that  simply  does  not  work. 

Why  would  I  say  the  President's 
budget  is  based  upon  a  philosophy 
that  works? 

First  of  all.  supply-side  economics 
has  worked.  I  hear  a  lot  of  people 
coming  to  this  floor  talking  about  the 
failures  of  supply-side  economics. 

I  would  like  to  review  some  of  the  so- 
called  failures  that  the  left  wing  tells 
us  about,  because  I  would  suggest  it  is 
a  success  story  to  have  inflation  down. 
I  would  submit  that  bringing  down  in- 
flation rates  from  the  double-digit 
rates  that  they  were  at  the  end  of  the 
Carter  era  to  the  present  3.5  percent  is 
in  fact  a  fairly  major  economic  success 
story.  I  would  also  submit  that  bring- 
ing imemployment  down  has  been  a 
major  success  story  of  supply-side  eco- 
nomics; and  bringing  interest  rates 
down  to  where  they  are  at  the  present 
time  has  also  been  a  major  supply-side 
success  story. 

Beyond  that,  you  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  other  things  that  are  hap- 
pening in  the  American  economy  that 
are  helping  some  of  those  big  Issues 
take  place.  If  you  take,  for  instance, 
the  fact  that  the  gasoline  prices  have 
dropped.  A  lot  of  people  in  this  body 
and  politicians  around  the  country  are 
saying,  well,  you  know,  that  is  Just  one 
of  those  things  that  happened.  It 
really  has  nothing  to  do  with  Ronald 
Reagan's  economics. 

Well,  that  Just  does  not  hold  water. 
Ronald  Reagan  took  a  risk  early  in  his 
administration  by  totally  deregrulating 
the  price  of  gasoline.  At  that  time, 
many  of  the  leftwlng  Democrats  in 
this  body  came  to  this  floor  and  said 
that  the  result  of  that  was  going  to  be 
massive  increases  in  gasoline  prices, 
that  we  were  going  to  have  $2  a  gallon 
gasoline  before  you  could  blink  your 
eyes,  that  we  were  going  to  see  the 
energy  crisis  in  this  country  shoot  out 
of  sight,  that  Reagan  was  being  irre- 
sponsible. The  fact  is  that  what  hap- 
pened was  that  deregulated  price 
caused,  first  of  all.  the  supply  prob- 
lems to  go  away;  but  second,  it  also 
caused  the  kind  of  competition  within 
the  marketplace  that  ultimately  lev- 
eled off  the  price  and  began  to  move  it 


downward,  T(Mlay  In  some  sections  of 
the  coimtry  we  have  gasoline  selling  at 
less  than  60  cents  a  gallon. 

D  2110 

I  would  submit  that  the  President's 
policies  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  that.  The  courage  to  deregulate 
early  did  in  fact  have  an  effect. 

This  economic  growth  within  the 
stock  market,  investors  have  confi- 
dence in  the  economy.  People  putting 
up  risk  capital  are  taking  those  kinds 
of  risks  at  the  present  time  t>ecause 
they  have  confidence  In  the  long-term 
growth  of  the  economy.  That  stock 
market  increase  is  allowing,  then, 
many  of  those  firms  to  have  additiotuQ 
value  against  which  they  can  borrow 
and  thereby  Improve  productivity,  and 
so  on.  It  is  the  kind  of  success  story 
that  this  administration  has  helped 
sketch. 

You  also  have  the  average  family 
benefiting  from  all  of  this.  Those 
lower  Interest  rates  translate  not  Just 
to  the  fact  that  a  family  can  buy  a  few 
new  consumer  goods  or  can  buy  a  new 
car;  what  they  are  really  able  to  pur- 
chase now  that  they  were  not  able  to 
purchase  for  most  of  the  era  of  the 
E>emocrats'  malaise  is  a  new  home. 
Today,  literally,  real  estate  agencies 
and  lending  agencies  for  home  pur- 
chases are  being  swamped  with  people 
who  want  to  purchase  a  home.  That  is 
a  major  success  story  for  the  economy 
because  it  means  that  new  homes  are 
going  to  be  built,  it  means  that  there 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  things  happen- 
ing in  this  economy,  growth  will  take- 
place  because  people  have  the  kind  of 
interest  rate  situation,  the  kind  of  in- 
p(x:ket  money  as  a  result  of  being  back 
on  the  job.  that  they  can  go  out  and 
purchase  a  home. 

I  suggest  that,  then,  the  President's 
budget  is  based  upon  the  kind  of  phi- 
losophy that  brought  us  that  econom- 
ic good  news  and  that  that  kind  of  eco- 
nomic good  news  at  least  is  something 
which  can  be  shown  to  work.  And 
what  we  know  now  Lb  that  all  of  this 
does  not  just  happen  in  a  vacuum, 
that  you  do  not  Just  have  a  lot  of  good 
things  happening  because  they  just 
happen  to  take  place.  Not  at  all. 

If  you  are  going  to  do,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  are  so  apt 
to  do,  blame  the  President  for  all  that 
goes  wrong  in  the  coimtry,  we  also 
ought  to  take  a  look  and  figure  out 
some  of  the  things  that  are  going 
right  in  the  country  are  as  a  resi»lt  of 
the  policies  that  he  has  pushed  for 
and  has  had  the  courage  to  stand  for 
against  odds  on  many  (xxaslons. 

The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  consistently  been  wrong  about 
what  they  have  told  us  as  we  have  put 
many  of  those  programs  into  place. 

I  remember  back  a  few  years  ago 
when  we  were  debating  the  famous 
Qramm-Latta  budget  bill.  That  was  In 
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1981  and  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  It. 
The  majority  leader  of  this  House 
comes  to  the  floor  often  and  talks 
about  the  terrible  Oramm-Latta 
budget  biU  and  all  the  things  that 
went  wrong. 

Well.  I  remember,  also,  what  they 
were  saying  at  that  time.  They  were 
saying  that  If  we  passed  that  bill,  liter- 
ally. It  would  rip  the  country  apart, 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  fund 
Government,  that  we  would  not  be 
able  to  do  all  of  these  various  things. 
And  the  fact  is  that  we  survived  it 
quite  well,  that  the  coimtry  is  better 
off  having  done  some  of  the  cutting 
that  we  mandated  in  1981,  and  that 
much  of  what  the  Democrats  have 
done  since  that  time  is  try  to  restore  a 
lot  of  the  spending  that  we  took  out  in 
1981  that  in  fact  prc'ed  so  helpful. 
They  have  been  exacerbating  the 
problems  that  we  face  with  regard  to 
the  deficit. 

I  also  would  point  out  that  when  we 
passed  the  President's  tax  bill  there 
was  Democrat  after  Democrat  after 
Democrat  who  came  to  this  floor  sug- 
gesting that  the  passage  of  a  tax-cut 
bill  of  the  type  that  we  were  about  to 
take  up  was  going  to  bring  about 
major  doses  of  inflation  in  this  econo- 
my, that  we  were  going  to  experience 
massive  double-digit  inflation  as  a 
resiilt  of  that  economic  Judgment. 

The  fact  is  that  inflation  has 
dropped  steadily  since  that  time,  that 
we  now  have  an  inflation  situation  far 
better  than  it  was  during  the  Carter 
years  and  that  we  have  seen  an  eco- 
nomic success  story  develop  as  a  resvQt 
of  that  tax  bill,  the  economic  growth 
that  is  now  taking  place. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  was  not  in  Congress  at  that  time. 
but  I  remember  the  debate  being, 
starting  with  George  Bush,  that  this 
was  voodoo  economics,  that  a  tax  cut 
of  that  dimension  would  probably 
throw  us  into  a  big  deficit,  you  could 
not  increase  military  spending  the  way 
the  President  wants,  cut  taxes,  and 
balance  the  budget.  All  three  promises 
were  incompatible  with  one  another. 
And,  insofar  as  yielding  this  unprece- 
dented prosperity,  we  saw  a  tremen- 
dous recession  of  near  depression  mag- 
nitudes in  parts  of  the  country  in  1981 
and  1982.  We  came  out  of  it  beautiful- 
ly, and  that  is  to  the  credit  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

I  think  Mr.  Paul  Volcker  deserves  a 
lot  of  credit  for  breaking  the  back  of 
inflation,  although  it  was  at  a  terrible 
price. 

At  the  time,  I  might  add.  the  White 
House  was  complaining  and  supply- 
side  economists  who  argued  exactly 
for  the  tax  cut  were  complaining  that 


Mr.  Volcker  was  being  far  too  tight 
with  money  and  he  was  wrecking  the 
whole  thing.  His  answer  was.  "We  are 
bringing  inflation  down.  That  is  my 
first  responsibility." 

Insofar  as  this  unprecedented  pros- 
perity, you  know  we  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  for  these  deficits  at  a  future 
date.  We  are  flying  now  and  paying 
later.  So  I  am  not  so  sure  the  final 
word  is  in  yet  on  Just  how  prosperous 
this  Nation  is. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  the  gen- 
tleman will  admit  that  we  have  had 
one  of  the  longest  sustained  recoveries 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  in  fact  has  has 
to  have  something  to  do  with  the  eco- 
nomic policies  that  we  have  followed. 

And  I  would  also  submit  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  recession  began— the 
gentleman  is  an  economist,  he  knows 
that  we  track  these  things — before  any 
of  the  Reagan  economic  policies  went 
into  place  in  1981;  that  as  you  track 
the  recession,  the  recession  begin  in 
July  of  1981.  Virtually  everybody 
agrees  with  that.  There  was  not  one 
element  of  the  Reagan  economic  pro- 
gram that  was  in  place.  The  recession 
in  1981  and  1982  was  in  large  part  the 
hangover  effects  from  the  misman- 
aged economy  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Carter  years.  And  I  think  that  we 
need  to  be  somewhat  realistic  in 
taking  a  look  at  the  real  figures. 

Btfr.  MOODY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  gentleman's 
point  that  the  seeds  of  the  1981  reces- 
sion and  the  ingredients  were  certainly 
present  in  the  last  days  of  the  Carter 
administration,  and  no  one  is  standing 
here  extolling  the  management  of  the 
Carter  economic  policies.  I  think  they 
were  flawed  in  some  important  ways. 
There  is  a  natural  business  cycle,  and 
the  recession  of  1981  was  due  to  a  lot 
of  things,  but  it  was  made  far.  far 
worse— and  I  think  you  only  have  to 
consult  some  of  the  supply-siders  on 
this  matter— by  the  fact  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  policies  of  extremely  tight 
money,  which  were  made  necessary  by 
the  tremendous  fiscal  stimulus  and 
adrenalin  that  was  being  poured  into 
the  economy  at  that  time. 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  have  stimulat- 
ed the  economy  to  the  tune  of  $900 
billion  in  deficit  spending,  almost  $1 
trillion,  since  this  administration  came 
in  office.  To  counter  that,  to  maintain 
some  kind  of  balance,  you  have  got  to 
step  on  the  monetary  brakes,  and  they 
were  stepped  on  hard,  and  interest 
rates  went  up.  up,  up,  the  real  interest 
rates  were  very  high,  higher  than 
under  Carter,  and  that  did  stifle  in- 
vestment, that  did  create  unemploy- 


ment, and  we  had  unemployment  up 
to  11  percent  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.      

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  MOODY.  So  it  is  not  just 
Carter's  policies. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  point,  but  he  is  histori- 
cally wrong  in  terms  of  the  overheat- 
ing of  the  economy.  When  the  25-per- 
cent tax  reduction  went  into  place,  it 
went  Into  place,  the  first  few  months 
of  it.  during  the  first  year  at  a  5-per- 
cent rate.  The  first  5  percent  was  up- 
front. We  did  not  get  the  full  25  per- 
cent of  the  tax  cut  until  we  were  well 
into  1983.  Those  of  us  who  were 
supply-siders,  the  real  supply-siders, 
wanted  those  tax  cuts  upfront  so  that 
we  would  not  plunge  the  Nation  into 
that  kind  of  a  recession.  But  this 
House  decided  in  its  wisdom  to  first  of 
all  not  have  a  30-percent  reduction  but 
to  have  a  25-percent  reduction  and 
front-load  it  in  a  way  that  the  lesser 
cuts  came  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period. 

I  would  submit  to  the  gentleman 
that  if  we  had  had  the  full  tax  cut,  if 
we  had  a  full  10-percent  tax  cut  in  the 
first  year,  we  might  have  avoided  the 
depths  of  that  recession,  and  that  that 
was  Indeed  the  mistake  that  was  made: 
but  once  we  cut  in  the  full  impact  of 
the  tax  reduction,  we  have  seen  the 
sustained  period  of  economic  growth 
since  those  days  and  that  that  is  in 
large  part  the  result  of  the  policies  we 
pursued. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much,  and  I  appreciate  his  cour- 
tesy. 

I  would  not  dispute  that.  I  think 
there  probably  were  people,  and  I  am 
sure,  from  what  the  gentleman  says, 
that  he  was  one  of  them,  who  has 
argued  that  we  should  have  gone 
much  deeper  in  our  tax  cuts  in  1981. 1 
suspect  that  would  have  caused  a  more 
serious  deficit  than  we  had.  We  only 
had  what?  $184  billion.  I  guess  it  was. 
instead  of  $200  billion  in  the  deficit. 
We  probably  would  have  been  well 
over  $200  billion  if  those  policies  had 
been  followed,  unless  there  would 
have  been  stimulus  enough  to  bring 
the  whole  economy  up,  which  might 
have  been  the  case,  but  I  will  remind 
the  gentleman  that  the  Volcker  phi- 
losophy was  that  we  cannot  have  that 
much  stimulus  without  countervailing 
monetary  restraint. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  except  that  he  seems  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  tax  cuts  did  not  bring 
less  revenue  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, they  brought  more  revenue  to 
the  Federal  Government.  As  a  result 
of  economic  growth,  we  have  growth 
revenues  into  the  Federal  Government 
at  rates  of  $60  to  $70  billion  a  year. 


We  are  seeing  economic  growth 
produce  additional  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  am  constantly  amazed  at  the  eco- 
nomic analyses  by  many  people  in  this 
body  that  suggest  that  all  of  the  losses 
by  the  tax-cut  bill  would  have  taken 
place  because  we  would  have  had  the 
same  amount  of  economic  growth.  Had 
we  maintained  the  Carter  administra- 
tion tax  rates  from  1981  through  1985, 
this  country  would  still  be  in  a  reces- 
sion because  this  economy  could  not 
sustain  those  kinds  of  tax  rates.  That 
is  what  we  found  out. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Could  I  respond? 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  somewhat  disingenuous  to 
suggest  that  we  would  have  had  the 
same  amount  of  economic  growth  and 
so  that  therefore  we  have  lost  tax  rev- 
enues as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in 
the  tax  rate.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
have  gained  a  great  deal  of  tax  reve- 
nue as  a  result  of  the  tax  rate. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's courtesy.  It  is  most  kind  of 
him  to  allow  me  to  participate. 

We  did  not  generate  more  revenue 
by  virtue  of  those  tax  cuts.  That  is  not 
a  correct  statement.  We  generated 
more  revenue  historically,  but  the 
whole  economy  tends  to  generate 
more  revenue  as  you  go  along,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  growth  reasons.  The 
revenues  that  we  now  have  are  lower 
than  they  would  be  had  the  Carter 
policies  been  in  place,  by  most  main- 
stream economic  analysis.  No  one  can 
prove  that,  I  would  quite  readily  agree, 
because  we  cannot  nm  a  controlled  ex- 
periment, but  the  numbers  that  the 
CBO  indicates  and  others  indicate  is 
that  we  would  have  quite  a  bit  more 
revenue  had  we  had  the  old  pre- 
Reagan  tax  policies  in  place. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  Just  ask  the 
gentleman,  when  he  makes  that  state- 
ment, is  that  based  on  the  same  rates 
of  economic  growth? 

Mr.  MOODY.  No,  no;  they  make  ad- 
justments for  that.  But  it  Is  not  true 
to  say  that  we  have  more  revenues  as 
a  result  of  the  tax  cut.  That  is  not  a 
correct  statement.  We  have  less  reve- 
nues as  a  resiQt  of  the  tax  cut.  If  you 
look  at  the  CBO  analysis— and  the 
CBO  is  not  a  Democratic  organization, 
it  is  not  a  Republican  organization;  it 
is  a  respected  nonpartisan  or  biparti- 
san organization  that  happens  to  be 
run  by  a  respected  Republican  econo- 
mist at  this  time,  Rudy  Penner,  for 
whom  we  all  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect—      

BCr.  WALKER.  Who  makes  static 
analyses  of  budgets. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Well,  they  do  their 
best,  rolling  in  what  they  think  are 
reasonable  assumptions  about  dynam- 
ic analysis.  But  be  that  as  it  may 

Mr.  WALKER.  But,  largely,  it  is  a 
CBO  analysis,  and  one  of  the  great 
problems  I  have  as  a  supply-sider  is 


that  we  are  stuck  in  most  of  what  we 
do  around  here  with  static  analyses. 

Mr.  MOODY.  That  is  always  a  prob- 
lem. But.  anyway,  the  numbers  are 
this:  If  you  take  the  1981  tax  cuts, 
without  the  restoration  of  the  taxes 
that  happened  in  1984,  1982  and  1984, 
you  have  $850  billion  in  revenue  cuts 
over  5  years.  That  is  an  average  of 
over  $170  billion  a  year. 

If  you  look  at  the  1985  numbers 
alone,  they  are  as  follows:  You  start 
with  a  deficit  under  Carter  policies  of 
about  $74  billion,  you  add  $169  billion 
in  revenue  loss  as  a  result  of  the  1981 
tax  cuts,  then  you  subtract  $53  billion 
in  taxes  that  were  put  back  over  the 
intervening  period,  and  you  still  come 
out  with  a  huge  loss. 

Now,  military  spending  went  up 
about  $38  billion,  domestic  spending 
went  down  about  $35  billion.  It  is 
almost  a  wash.  The  big  item  that  has 
enlarged  so  rapidly  the  deficit— and,  of 
course,  the  interest  costs  have  com- 
pounded it— has  been  in  fact  the  1981 
tax  cut.  assimiing  some  sort  of  dynam- 
ic analysis.  No  one  can  be  positive  to 
the  dollar,  but  that  in  fact,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  is  the  rough 
magnitude  of  the  numbers. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  as  a  result  of 
the  tax  cuts  are  still  collecting— well, 
let  me  say.  parenthetically  here,  I 
assume  that  the  gentleman,  then,  is 
suggesting  that  under  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration policies  and  the  Carter 
tax  rates  we  would  have  continued  to 
take  a  larger  and  larger  percentage  of 
the  GNP  in  Federal  taxes  because  the 
only  way  that  the  gentleman  can  be 
correct  is  If  we  had  moved  up  the 
amount  of  taxes  being  taken  out  of 
the  economy  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, because  at  the  present  time  we 
are  at  precisely  the  historic  level  of 
revenues  that  we  have  been  at  for  the 
last  20  years  in  terms  of  intake  to  the 
Federal  Government.  We  have  been 
tfJdng  In  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
18 v^  percent  to  \9Vt  percent  of  gross 
national  product  for  a  period  of  20 
years  in  Federal  taxes.  That  is  right 
precisely  where  we  are  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  right  at  about  19.3  per- 
cent at  the  present  time  of  revenues 
coming  into  the  Federal  Government 
as  compared  to  GNP. 

The  problem  is,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  that  in  the  period  of  time 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  spend- 
ing of  the  Federal  Government  has 
moved  from  a  20-percent  level  up  to  a 
25-percent  level. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Under  this  President 
it  has  gone  up.  It  has  gone  up  under 
this  President. 

Mr.  WALKER.  No. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  it  has  gone  up 
under  this  President  but  because  of 
this  Congress.  We  have  overspent — 

Bir.  MOODY.  We  have  spent  leas 
than  he  has  asked  us  to  spend. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 

gentleman  that  one  of  the  th^igs  I  am 
doing  here  this  evening  Is,  I  have  got  a 
total  analysis  here  that  the  gentleman 
might  want  to  look  through,  because 
what  this  shows  is  that  compared  to 
our  first  budget  resolution  in  each  of 
the  years  from  1981  to  1985,  we  over- 
spent our  own  budgets  over  that 
period  of  time  by  a  total  of  $160  bU- 
lion.  We  are  the  spenders. 

Mr.  MOODY.  We  have  spent  less 
than  the  President  has  asked  for  in  4 
out  of  the  5  years. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  based  on. 
again,  this  crazy  business  that  we  have 
got  around  here  of  analyzing  the 
President— the  only  way  you  come  up 
with  that  analysis  is  that  you  analyze 
in  all  of  the  supplementals  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  forced  to  ask  for  as  a 
result  of  our  appropriations  process  in 
this  body,  where  we  underfund  pro- 
grams purposely  In  order  to  hold 
spending  levels  up.  The  Food  Stamp 
Program,  for  example.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  over  the  last  several  years 
what  we  have  done  is,  we  have  funded 
it  at  the  level  the  President  asked  for 
in  his  original  budget  but  only  for  9 
months. 
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And  then  we  come  back  in  later  on 
with  a  supplemental.  In  the  area  of  ag- 
riculture over  that  5-year  period,  as  a 
result  of  that  kind  of  phony  econom- 
ics, we  have  overspent  our  own  first 
budget  resolutions  in  the  area  of  agri- 
culture by  $45  billion. 

Mr.  MOODY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  will  still  stick  by  the  state- 
ment. In  the  end,  if  you  add  it  all  up 
and  net  it  out,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect about  food  stamps;  we  have  come 
back  again  for  supplementals.  But  the 
total  aggregate  numbers  are  still  lower 
than  the  President  asked  for.  The 
budget  deficit  itself  has  been  lower 
than  the  President's  request. 

The  President  has  requested  a 
bigger  deficit  than  we  have  ended  up 
passing  for  most  of  the  years.  Those 
are  the  facU^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  we  are  responsi- 
ble for  spending  the  money.  If  you 
want  to  pass  it  off  to  the  President,  go 
ahead  and  pass  it  off  to  the  President, 
but  ultimately  we  are  responsible  in 
this  body  for  spending,  and  the  point 
that  I  am  making  to  the  gentle- 
man— 

Mr.  MOODY.  We  are  asking  for 
truth  In  numbering  here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  the  point  I  am 
making  with  the  gentleman  is  that  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  certain 
things  around  here.  We  have  commit- 
ted ourselves  in  first  budget  resolu- 
tions to  certain  levels  of  spending 
since  1981.  We  have  said  in  those  first 
budget  resolutions,  this  is  going  to  be 
the  level  of  spending.  That  is  the 
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promise  by  this  House.  Invariably,  we 
have  ffone  over  that  amount. 

Bir.  MOODY.  We  have  still  been 
under  what  the  President  has  asked 
for  in  4  out  of  5  years. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  the  President  is 
not  responsible  for  our  spending.  I  will 
tell  the  gentleman  that  most  of  the 
reason  why  you  are  over  is  because 
you  are  adding  in  the  supplementals. 
That  is  the  only  reason. 

Mr.  MOODY.  We  are  still  spending 
less  than  the  President  has  asked  for. 
Do  not  say  that  he  is  providing  leader- 
ship on  spending  constraint;  he  is  not. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  our  budgets  have  consist- 
ently been  higher  than  the  budget  the 
President  asked  for.  We  have  consist- 
ently  

Mr.  MOODY.  That  is  not  true;  we 
have  spent  less  than  the  President  has 
asked  for  in  4  out  of  5  years. 

Mr.  WALKER.  These  figures  cer- 
tainly would  not  show  that  we  are  a 
small  spending  body. 

Mr.  MOODY.  We  are  a  big  spending 
body.  

Mr.  WALKER.  It  shows  that  our 
pledges  on  the  budget  are  just  abso- 
lutely inane.  We  now  have  a  study 
done  by  the  Republican  Study  Com- 
mittee that  shows  that  last  year's 
budget,  which  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  voted  for  or  not, 
whether  he  voted  for  the  fiscal  1986 
budget  or  not,  where  we  were  prom- 
ised by  the  majority  on  the  Budget 
Committee  that  we  were  going  to  get 
$56.2  billion  in  deficit  reduction.  WeU, 
the  figures  are  now  in.  The  CBO  that 
the  gentleman  refers  to  has  now  told 
us  that  the  total  amount  that  we  have 
gotten  in  savings  in  that  deficit  is  a 
total  of  $4  billion. 

We  were  promised  $56.2  and  we  got 
$4  billion. 

Mr.  MOODY.  You  a'-e  shifting  the 
argument. 

You  are  talking  about  spending 
levels,  and  spending  levels  are  lower  in 
Congress  than  they  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  executive  branch  in  4  out 
of  the  5  years. 

The  fimd  numbers  you  raised 

Mr.  WALKER.  What  the  gentleman 
wants  to  do  is  take  spending  levels 
that  result  from  a  lot  of  supplementals 
as  two. 

Bir.  MOODY.  The  whole  thing.  And 
they  are  still  less  than  the  President 
has  asked  for. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  you  do  not  want 
to  deal  with  the  fact  that  the  reason 
why  the  President  has  to  come  up 
here  and  ask  for  supplementals  Is  be- 
cause we  passed  phony  appropriations 
to  begin  with.  It  is  not  Just  in  food 
stamps.  It  is  in  CCC;  it  is  in  program 
after  program  after  program. 

Mr.  MOODY.  If  we  had  passed  the 
whole  thing  we  would  still  be  under; 
we  did  it  in  stages  which  is  the  wrong 
way  to  do  It. 


Mr.  WALKER.  But  there  I  would 
tell  the  gentleman  that  I  think  he  is 
wrong.  That  If  in  fact  we  had  stuck 
with  the  original  numbers,  and  the 
President  would  not  have  to  have 
asked  for  supplementals,  that  the 
President  would  have  asked  for  less 
money  than  we  ended  up  spending. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Why  did  the  President 
ask  for  supplementals  because  he  him- 
self recognized  that  more  money  was, 
at  least  he  felt  and  recommended  to  us 
that  more  money  is  needed.  The  bare 
fact  is  this:  The  President  has  asked 
for  more  spending  in  4  out  of  5  years 
than  Congress  has  granted.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  bigger  budget  defi- 
cits than  Congress  has  granted.  They 
are  still  way  too  big,  and  there  I  side 
with  the  gentleman.  We  need  to  bring 
them  down  and  I  side  with  the  gentle- 
man as  well  and  say  the  buck  stops 
here.  We  cannot  blame  the  President. 

What  I  object  to  is  pretending  that 
this  President  has  asked  for  lower 
spending;  he  is  not.  The  percentage  of 
GNP  under  this  President  has  gone  up 
in  terms  of  Government  spending.  Of 
course,  the  mix  that  he  would  like  is 
different  than  the  mix  we  want.  We 
have  not  given  as  much  military  as  he 
wants.  We  have  given  him  more  civil- 
ian than  he  wants.  But  the  total  level 
of  spending  is  higher  than  it  was 
under  the  previous  President. 

As  for  taxes,  a  very  important  error 
was  made  a  few  months  ago  I  think  is 
worth  pointing  out.  At  least  I  feel  it  is 
an  error,  with  all  due  respect.  The 
level  of  taxation  of  our  society,  yes,  it 
is  not  19  as  you  slipped  into.  You  were 
right  when  you  said  it  is  about  18 
something.  It  historically  has  been  18; 
that  is  correct.  But  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant fact  that  one  overlooks  and 
one  gives  that  gross  figure.  A  larger 
and  larger  and  larger  percentage  of 
that  figure,  of  those  taxes  are  in  fact 
user  fees  and  contribution  payments 
for  Social  Security,  Medicare,  et 
cetera.  A  smaller  and  smaller  and 
smaller  fraction  of  that  18  percent  is 
general  revenues.  Of  course,  corporate 
taxation  has  dropped  dramatically  as 
you  well  know.  It  is  now  a  very  minor 
segment  of  the  total  tax  take. 

What  has  really  grown  under  that  4 
to  18  percent  has  been  the  entitlement 
pasrments,  that  is  the  revenues  from 
the  y  thholdlng  of  payroll  taxes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  still 
agrees  with  me  though  it  is  19.3  per- 
cent at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MOODY.  It  is  under  19;  it  is 
under  19  the  last  I  looked.  That  is  not 
my  main  point.  My  main  point  is  this: 
The  Social  Security  taxes  are  now  run- 
ning greatly  ahead  of  Social  Security 
payments.  The  Social  Security  System 
is  nmnlng  a  huge  surplus. 

The  President  is  not  asking  us  to  pay 
taxes  to  cover  the  regular  part  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  general  revenues  are  not 
nearly  covering  the  general  operations 
of  the  Government.  If  we  took  out 


Social  Security  taxes  and  we  took  out 
Social  Security  payments,  we  would  be 
in  a  much  bigger  deficit.  That  is  really 
a  new  phenomenon.  That  is  a  very  se- 
rious phenomenon,  I  think,  and  that  is 
why  if  you  set  aside  Social  Security 
payments  and  Social  Security  taxes, 
we  are  now  nmnlng  a  huge  imbalance 
which  I  think  cannot  be  sustained  and 
should  not  be  sustained.  We  need  to 
build  those  surpluses  up  because  we 
have  got  a  huge  baby  boom  that  is 
going  to  be  retiring  in  the  year  2010 
and  to  blink  at  that  is  a  very  serious 
error. 

To  not  agree  with  what  you  are 
saying,  we  have  drastically  cut  the  per- 
centage of  our  GNP  which  we  use  to 
fimd  general  government.  Under  this 
administration  that  percentage,  taking 
aside  Social  Security,  has  been  drasti- 
cally cut.  It  is  now  in  the  14-percent 
range. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  go  back  to  what  I 
said  before,  the  gentleman's  program 
then  is  to  raise  the  amount  of  revenue 
taking  out  of  this  economy  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  a  level  far  higher 
than  the  historic  performance.  That  is 
the  gentleman's  program.  He  may  ex- 
plain it  as  being  money  paying  into 
trust  funds,  and  whatever,  but  the  fact 
is  that  you  are  really  suggesting  that 
we  need  to  have  an  economic  philoso- 
phy that  we  ought  to  take  20  percent 
or  more  out  of  the  economy  in  terms 
of  revenues. 

This  gentleman  believes  that  that  is 
disastrous:  that  is  precisely  the  direc- 
tion the  Carter  administration  was 
heading  and  it  plimged  us  into  eco- 
nomic disaster  and  that  we  have  a  far 
better  chance  of  achieving  what  we 
want  to  do  if  you  have  real  economic 
growth  as  a  result  of  low  tax  rates. 

Mr.  MOODY.  First  of  all.  that  is  not 
what  would  plunge  us  into  recession. 
My  point  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  nm 
the  level  of  government  at  $1  trillion 
then  we  should  pay,  or  if  we  are  going 
to  run  general  government,  some 
minor  Social  Security  trust  fiuding  at 
$800  million  a  year,  then  I  think  we 
should  nm  taxes  to  cover  it.  I  do  not 
believe  in  borrowing  those  kind  of 
magnitudes.  Whatever  Government 
level  of  spending  we  set,  we  should 
raise  enough  money  to  cover  it.  Not 
borrow  the  way  we  are  doing  now.  We 
are  borrowing  $150  billion  a  year  from 
foreigners  to  cover  this  imbalance 
which  is  going  to  have  to  be  financed 
in  the  future  out  of  our  children's 
standard  of  living  because  it  is  going  to 
have  to  be  paid  back  with  interest  not 
to  Americans  but  to  Germans  and  Jap- 
anese and  others. 

My  philosophy  is  not  that  we  should 
raise  taxes;  my  philosophy  is  that 
whatever  we  decide  to  spend,  the  way 
to  finance  it  is  to  pay-as-you-go  reve- 
nues, not  borrowing. 

I  would  Join  the  gentleman  In  cut- 
ting government.  So  I  am  not  saying 


that  we  have  to  raise  taxes.  But  I 
would  either  reduce  government  or 
raise  taxes,  but  I  would  not  tolerate 
deficits.      

Mr.  WALKER.  The  performance  of 
this  House,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, is  not  to  cut  the  spending. 

Mr.  MOODY.  This  administration  is 
not  to  cut  the  spending. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  Job  that  the  American 
people  have  elected  me  to  do.  And  the 
Job  the  American  people  have  elected 
me  to  do  is  to  come  to  this  body  and 
try  to  do  what  we  can  here  to  end  the 
spending  machine.  In  fact,  what  we 
saw  what  we  were  doing.  Is  adding  to 
the  spending  problem,  not  reducing  it. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. We  are  held  accountable, 
hopefully,  for  what  we  do,  not  for 
what  the  President  proposes;  there  we 
agree.  But  I  would  say  when  you  want 
to  lay  the  blame,  it  takes  leadership 
from  the  White  House.  The  only 
person  who  is  elected  to  represent  the 
whole  country  is  the  President.  If  you 
and  I  say  our  districts  will  take  dispro- 
portionately large  cuts  to  help  the  def- 
icit, that  would  have  much  of  an 
impact.  I  would  be  willing  to  do  that. 
The  point  is,  it  has  got  to  come  from 
the  White  House.  But  to  not  admit  in 
the  well  of  the  House  that  the  White 
House  has  proposed  more  spending 
than  we  have  granted,  I  think  perhaps 
some  of  the  people  are  watching  the 
program. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  what  I  have 
said  to  the  gentleman  is  the  only  way 
we  can  come  to  that  figure  is  to  use 
the  supplementals  which  we.  in  fact, 
have  basically  mandated  with  the  kind 
of  irresponsible  appropriating  that  we 
have  largely  done. 

Let  me  also  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  administration  has  now 
shown  leadership.  They  have  sent  up 
the  Hill  a  budget  that  is  $143.6  billion 
and  it  is  therefore  within  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  targets. 

VLt.  MOODY.  That  is  right.  I  ap- 
plaud him  meeting  those  targets.  That 
is  leadership.  We  have  not  seen  that 
kind  of  restraint  in  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  it  has  been  done. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  one 
of  the  things  I  began  here  complain- 
ing about  is  the  fact  that  tomorrow  we 
are  going  to  run  that  budget  out  here 
on  the  House  floor.  My  guess  is  that  it 
is  purely  a  political  tactic  because  It  la 
being  brought  out  here  without  any 
kind  of  analysis  for  the  changes  in  the 
economy  that  have  taken  place  since  it 
was  written  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
and  It  la  also  being  brought  out  here 
without  any  alternative  being  offered 
by  the  gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle. 
We  are  going  to  have  no  Democratic 
budget  out  here  on  the  floor  tomorrow 
whatsoever.  We  are  simply  going  to 


have  this  exercise  of  running  through 
the  President's  budget. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  leadership  is  a  two-way  street, 
that  if  we  are  going  to  have  that  kind 
of  performance,  then  the  gentleman's 
party,  that  leadership,  the  Speaker  of 
this  House,  have  an  obligation  to  come 
forward  with  their  own  plan  and  not 
Just  come  out  here  being  totally  nega- 
tive, kicking  aroimd  the  President's 
plan,  which  I  assume  is  the  only  thing 
we  are  going  to  hear  tomorrow. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Well.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  good  point.  I  think  If 
we  were  ending  Congress  tomorrow, 
that  would  be  a  very  good  point;  but 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  have  alterna- 
tives. There  will  be  Democratic  alter- 
natives and  I  hope  Republican  alterna- 
tives that  will  be  fashioned  in  commit- 
tee and  elsewhere  brought  to  this 
floor  so  that  we  can  vote,  but  it  does 
not  aU  have  to  hapi>en  tomorrow. 

liir.  WALKER.  But  why  have  this 
vote?  Maybe  the  gentleman  can  ex- 
plain to  me,  why  have  this  vote  in  iso- 
lation tomorrow  if  we  are  going  to  go 
through  the  whole  process?  Why  not 
move  the  process  forward  by  having 
the  President's  budget  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  process,  rather  than  this 
rather  cynical  political  ploy  that  this 
House  is  going  to  parade  through  here 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Well.  I  will  try  to  re- 
spond. I  am  not  in  the  leadership,  so  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  leadership,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  or  even  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
House,  but  the  gentleman  is  probably 
the  best  exponent  of  this  bo<  y  in  fol- 
lowing, to  Impugn  the  motivrs  of  the 
leadership  of  either  side  in  why  they 
bring  something  out.  To  call  some- 
thing a  cynical  political  ploy  I  think 
violates  the  dignity  of  the  assumption 
that  everyon ;  is  operating  with  the 
best  of  motives. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Can  the  gentleman 
ascribe  some  other  motive  to  it? 

Mr.  MOODY.  Yes.  I  think  there  U  in 
fact  a  very  legitimate  case  for  taking  a 
reading,  a  thermometer  reading,  if  you 
will,  on  the  President's  budget  tomor- 
row, or  at  some  early  date  so  we  know 
Just  how  much  support  there  is.  It 
may  pass.  I  do  not  think  It  is  going  to 
and  the  gentleman  does  not  think  it  is 
going  to,  but  it  at  least  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  pass.  If  It  does  not 
pass,  we  go  to  the  drawing  boards.  We 
know  that  that  is  not  the  blueprint 
that  the  Republican  or  the  Democrat- 
ic side  subscribes  to  and  we  have  got  to 
come  up  with  something  different. 

I  think  it  Is  appropriate  to  have  that 
as  a  part,  and  it  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the 
process.  The  process  is  not  a  1-day 
process.  It  is  a  multlday  process. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Can  the  gentleman 
name  me  any  other  time  in  the  last  12 
years  of  the  budget  process  when  we 


have  had  this  temperature  reading 
used? 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  think  that  U  the 
problem  with  this  body.  There  are  too 
many  people  saying  that  it  has  not 
been  done  before.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  an  argimient  why  it  should  not  be 
done  now.  I  think  we  are  too  tradition 
bound  In  some  ways.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent deserves  the  budget  vote  tomor- 
row or  any  other  day  soon  so  that  we 
can  get  a  reading.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  a 
cynical  political  ploy. 

Listen,  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
vote  for  it.  I  assume  he  will  from  his 
comments,  because  the  gentleman  says 
it  comes  under  Gramm-Rudman  and 
to  the  gentleman  and  to  me  that  is  a 
very  Important  point. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  intend  to  vote  to- 
morrow "present."  I  intend  to  vote  "P" 
and  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  why  I  am 
going  to  vote  "P"  for  "protest."  be- 
cause I  think  It  shows  the  ultimate 
sickness  of  this  House  to  have  this 
kind  of  thing  paraded  before  us  as 
somehow  a  reality  in  budgeting. 

This  is  not  a  real  exercise  tomorrow. 
Everybody  knows  it  is  not  a  real  exer- 
cise tomorrow  and  the  fact  that  we 
would  go  through  It  Is  simply  an  at- 
tempt either  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent, or  as  I  suggested  earlier  in  my 
talk,  perhaps  to  throw  out,  If  possible, 
the  budget  that  is  up  here  without  tax 
increases  in  It  so  that  we  can  get 
around  to  discussing  a  budget  later  on 
that  includes  tax  increases,  because 
there  have  been  an  awful  lot  of  people 
down  here  suggesting  that  the  grand 
strategy  for  the  future  has  to  include 
a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Let  me  respond. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOODY.  First  of  aU.  no  leas  a 
personage  than  the  Budget  Director. 
James  Miller,  has  asked  for  a  vote,  an 
early  vote  on  this  budget,  so  it  is  not 
as  though  we  have  concocted  the  Idea 
of  a  vote,  the  Democrats. 

I  think  there  are  people  within  the 
administration  that  want  to  vote, 
James  Miller  is,  of  course,  the  chief 
spokesman  in  this  area.  He  wants  a 
vote.  He  should  be  getting  It. 

They  do  not  agree  with  that  you  said 
this  is  not  a  real  budget.  They  say  this 
is  a  serious  budget,  a  real  budget.  If  it 
were  a  phony  budget,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman would  have  a  point,  but  they 
say  It  Is  not  a  phony  budget.  It  Is  a 
real  budget.  Therefore,  It  deserves  a 
vote.  

Mr.  WALKER.  I  did  not  say  a  vote 
was  phony. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  do  not  plan  to  dis- 
honor my  franchise  in  this  body  by  tri- 
viall^ng  the  President's  budget  by 
simply  voting  "present"  tomorrow  and 
calling  the  whole  thing  a  sham.  The 
President's  budget  is  a  serious  matter. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  President's 
budget  is  not  a  sham.  The  President's 
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budget  is  a  real  budget  that  meets  the 
Oraznm-Rudman  targets. 

Mr.  MOODY.  And  it  should  be  voted 
on.  

lix.  WALKER.  There  is  no  budget 
on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle 
that  comes  anywhere  close.  We  do  not 
even  have  any  language  on  the  gentle- 
man's side  of  the  aisle  and  what  we 
are  protesting  is  the  sham  of  a  process 
that  we  are  going  through  here,  be- 
cause we  all  know  that  the  President's 
budget  could  be  included  as  part  of  a 
budget  package  so  that  people  could 
have  a  look  and  look  at  the  various  al- 
ternatives. This  way  there  will  be  no 
alternative  and  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  MOODY.  If  the  President  wants 
an  up  or  down  vote  on  Contra  aid, 
what  is  wrong  with  an  up  or  down  vote 
on  something  like  that?  Then  you  can 
go  on  to  compromises  after  that. 

This  is  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the 
President's  budget.  He  has  asked  for 
this  budget.  He  is  the  most  important 
budget  player  here  in  town.  This  is  the 
leading  document  in  town  at  the 
present  time.  The  Democrats  do  not 
yet  have  an  alternative.  You  cannot 
though  criticize  them  for  having  no  al- 
ternative and  say  they  should  have 
one  in  time  by  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  the  gen- 
tleman ought  to  reread  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  the  President  is  not  the 
most  important  budget  player  in  this 
town.  We  are.  We  are  the  most  Impor- 
tant budget  players  in  this  town  by 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Who  submits  the 
budget  first?  The  President. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  do  not  have  a 
prime  minister  form  of  government. 
We  do  not  have  a  parliamentary  form 
of  government.  We  by  the  Constitu- 
tion are  given  the  responsibility  of 
doing  the  budgeting  in  this  particular 
system  of  government,  beginning  It, 
and  the  President  can  send  a  sugges- 
tion up  here.  That  is  what  he  has 
done.  He  has  provided  us  with  a  work- 
ing document. 

Mr.  MOODY.  That  is  a  very  artifi- 
cial reading  of  the  process.  The  Ameri- 
can people  know  what  the  President 
does.  

lii.  WALKER.  It  is  not  an  artificial 
reading,  it  is  a  constitutional  reading. 

Mr.  MOODY.  No.  The  President 
submits  the  budget  first.  He  does  that 
traditionally. 

The  gentleman  invoked  tradition  a 
few  minutes  ago,  saying  when  has  this 
hm)pened  before.  Presidents  tradition- 
ally send  the  budget  to  Congress  way 
before  Congress  is  ready  to  even  con- 
ceive what  the  budget  should  look  like 
and  that  becomes  the  dociuient  from 
which  we  work. 

If  the  gentleman  would  like  to  see 
them  side  by  side  simultaneously,  I 
suggest  there  may  be  a  chance  to  do 
that.  If  the  gentleman  is  willing  to 


vote  tomorrow  on  It,  the  gentleman 
may  find  that  it  may  come  back.  In 
fact.  I  would  suggest  that  If  it  fails  to- 
morrow or  if  enough  people  vote  "P" 
that  you  boycott  the  election  tomor- 
row, the  vote,  then  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man should  ask  that  the  rules  be  made 
in  order  that  the  President's  budget 
may  come  back  when  we  finally  do 
have  a  democratic  alternative.  I  hope 
we  have  it  swiftly.  We  should  have  the 
President's  budget  side  by  side  when 
we  have  a  democratic  alternative. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  that  is  the  gentle- 
man's point,  then  why  in  the  world 
could  we  not  get  a  rule  to  offer  an  ad- 
ditional budget  out  here  tomorrow? 
The  Rules  Committee  is  going  to  send 
a  rule  out  here  tomorrow,  a  closed  rule 
so  that  only  the  President's  budget 
can  be  offered. 

Mr.  MOODY.  That  is  tomorrow. 
Next  week  or  next  month  we  can  have 
another  one^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  realize  that.  So 
why,  if  that  is  the  gentleman's  point, 
why  go  through  this  cynical  charade 
tomorrow,  because  it  strikes  me  that  is 
a  completely  useless  exercise  to  go 
through  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  votes  "P"  for 
protest  tomorrow  again  because  it  is  a 
totally  unreal  exercise,  set  up  for 
purely  political  ends,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  out  of  order.  I  think  it  is  against  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  Impugn  the  mo- 
tives of  the  leadership  of  either  side. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  have  any  words  taken  down? 

Mr.  MOODY.  No.  I  am  just  giving 
the  gentleman  my  opinion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  the  gentleman  feels 
I  am  out  of  order,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  know  the  rules  a 
little  bit  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  in  the  rules  that  suggest  that 
I  cannot  call  an  action  by  people  in 
here  a  political  ploy. 

Mr.  MOODY.  A  cynical  poUtical 
ploy.  

Mr.  WALKER.  A  cynical  political 
ploy,  and  I  think  that  is  totally  within 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  suggest  that 
something  that  is  going  on  In  this 
House  is  in  fact  just  that. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  think  that  demeans 
the  dignity  of  this  House.  This  is  a  se- 
rious vote  tomorrow  and  if  the  gentle- 
man intends  to  trivialize  it,  that  is  his 
privilege.    

Mr.  WALKER.  I  do  not  intend  to  tri- 
vialize it  beyond  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  trivialized  by  the  gentleman's 
party  in  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor 
in  the  way  that  they  are  bringing  it. 

First  of  all,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  told  me  today  that  the  bill 
was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
administration.  When  I  checked  with 
the  administration,  they  told  me  that 
is  not  the  case. 

Right  away  It  has  been  trivialized,  so 
we  do  not  have  a  real  budget  out  here 


that  has  been  Introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration. 

Mr.  MOODY.  That  is  a  very  sterile 
point.  We  know  they  submitted  a 
budget.  I  have  a  big  stack  of  blue 
books  in  my  office  that  Is  from  the  ad- 
ministration^^^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  it  is  a  working 
document. 

Mr.  MOODY.  ISi.  liiiUer  told  me 
this  is  a  very  serious  proposal.  We  do 
not  trivialize  his  proposal.  They  want 
a  vote  on  it.  Mr.  Miller  has  asked  for  a 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  agree. 

Mr.  MOODY.  He  did  not  say  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Democratic  alterna- 
tive. We  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
the  President's  proposal  and  Demo- 
cratic alternatives.  They  do  not  have 
to  be  done  simultaneously.  If  the  gen- 
tleman votes  no  tomorrow  or  yes  to- 
morrow, the  gentleman  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  again  on  the  Democrat- 
ic proposal. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  what  we  have  done  is 
we  have  taken  what  has  traditionally 
been  a  working  document  and  we  have 
brought  about  a  process  here  which  I 
have  got  to  tell  the  gentleman  In  the 
opinion  of  many  of  us  who  serve  on 
the  minority  side  are  entitled  to  an 
opinion,  too,  is  a  process  that  stinks. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  appreciate  that.  This 
has  been  a  very  fascinating  discussion. 
There  are  so  many  points  I  would  like 
to  make.  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple 
points. 

First  of  all,  even  if  we  go  back  to 
Laffer's  work,  he  cites  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  would  now  be  in  the  most 
conservative  wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party  if  he  were  here  today,  as  having 
conducted  this  experiment  of  lowering 
taxes  and  increasing  tax  revenues.  At 
that  time  Kennedy  was  considered  a 
genius  for  his  creativity. 

I  want  to  make  just  kind  of  a  run 
through  of  history.  We  were  doing  all 
right  until  President  Johnson  gave  his 
famous  "guns  and  butter"  speech  In 
1966  and  said  that  we  could  have  our 
war  on  poverty  and  our  war  In  Viet- 
nam at  the  same  time  without  raising 
taxes  to  pay  it  and  then  took  William 
McChesney  Martin  down  to  Texas  for 
a  barbecue  when  Martin  tried  to  have 
a  tight  money  policy  to  combat  Infla- 
tion. That  is  when  inflation  took  off  in 
America  and  we  never  got  it  under 
control,  quite  frankly,  until  Chairman 
Volcker  came  along  and  did  something 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  had  not 
done. 

If  you  take  that  period  of  time,  their 
idea  of  tight  money  was  to  raise  inter- 
est rates.  Well,  the  interest  rate  is  the 
most  high  linkage  price  in  America. 
When  you  raise  the  price  of  credit. 


you  increase  the  coat  of  doing  buslneu 
both  on  the  producing  and  on  the 
buying  side.  You  have  a  double-bar- 
reled dose  of  Inflation  coming  Into  the 
economy. 

In  fact,  I  can  remember  Milton 
Friedman's  famous  editorial  which  he 
entitled.  "The  Inflationary  Fed"  that 
said  that  you  cannot  fight  inflation  by 
railing  the  price  of  the  most  pervasive 
commodity  and  exchange  in  the  econ- 
omy, the  price  of  credit. 

Now.  what  Paul  Volcker  did  was 
switched  from  a  high  Interest  policy 
for  the  first  time  in  yean  to  a  tight 
money  policy.  Paul  Volcker  basically 
taught  the  Federal  Reserve  how  to  op- 
erate a  tight  money  policy  and  Indeed 
It  did  have  an  Impact  and  it  did  work. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  "voodoo  eco- 
nomics." I  can  forgive  Oboroe,  the 
Vice  President,  for  the  comments  on 
voodoo  economics.  The  only  experi- 
ence he  had  to  relate  to  was  the  expe- 
rience of  Lyndon  Johnson's  famous 
gims  and  butter  speech,  and  that  was 
voodoo  economics.  He  did  not  know 
the  extent  to  which  tWs  Presidential 
candidate  had  a  new  idea  and  a  better 
Idea,  an  idea  that  did  involve  lowering 
the  marginal  tax  rates  to  begin  with. 
providing  the  incentives  and  indeed 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  our  President 
at  that  time  to  have  reductions  In  ex- 
penditures on  the  domestic  side  in 
order  to  close  that  window  of  vulner- 
ability by  restoring  our  Nation's  de- 
fense on  the  other  side. 

If  you  talk  to  the  Vice  President 
today  I  think  you  will  find  an  unquali- 
fied friend  of  Ronald  Reagan.  His  loy- 
alty to  the  President  and  his  under- 
standing of  what  the  President  is 
doliig  is  not  something  we  could  have 
expected  necessarily  at  that  time,  re- 
flecting back  on  the  Johnson  experi- 
ence.   

tSx.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  reclaim  my  time  just  for  a 
moment,  my  guess  is  that  the  Vice 
President  might  think  at  the  present 
time  that  the  promise  to  the  American 
people  of  a  $56.2  billion  deficit  reduc- 
tion in  the  budget  and  then  to  produce 
only  $4  billion  in  deficit  reduction 
might  be  the  true  case  of  voodoo  f  30- 
nomics  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ARBAEY.  Well,  I  appreciate 
that. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  one  point, 
the  most  Interesting  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  why  all  of  a  sudden  in  a  case 
that  I  have  never  seen  before  Lb  the 
President's  budget  recommendation 
taken  seriously  by  the  House  and  even 
brought  directly  to  the  floor  for  a 
vote?  I  am  going  to  suggest  another 
explanation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Other  than  a  cynical 
political  ploy? 

Itx.  ARMEY.  No,  no,  other  than 
that.  Oramm-Rudman.  I  remember 
the  debate,  somebody  stood  In  the  well 
and  raised  their  hands  in  despair  and 


said  that  Oramm-Rudman  will  change 
the  way  we  do  bualneis  in  the  House. 
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That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  voted 
for  It. 

But  if  you  take  a  look  at  what  has 
happened,  we  now  have  to  meet  the 
limits  on  borrowing  with  Oramm- 
Rudman.  and  we  have  to  also  have  a 
budget  that  we  have  to  live  with.  This 
House  never  had  that  before. 

Now  it  is  very  likely  that  the  majori- 
ty of  the  members  on  the  Budget 
Committee  do  not  know  how  to  do 
that,  do  not  know  how  to  get  that  re- 
strained budget  without  borrowing,  or 
without  taxing,  do  not  know  how  to 
get  past  cutting  spending,  and  quite 
frankly,  they  may  be  so  bewildered  by 
the  requirement  that  they  must  cut 
spending  that  they  cannot  raise  taxes 
or  they  cannot  increase  borrowing,  so 
totally  bewildered  about  that  that  the 
only  course  of  action  that  they  can 
conceive  to  do  Is  to  take  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  his  leadership  to  the 
floor  and  have  an  up  or  down  vote  on 
it,  on  a  consideration  of  that  to  learn 
something  from  the  process  so  that 
indeed  in  the  luihappy  event  that  the 
President's  budget  may  fall  to  pass  to- 
morrow, they  may  have  learned  some- 
thing in  the  process  that  will  help  to 
learn  how  to  cope  with  the  require- 
ment Imposed  on  this  body  by  the 
American  people.  Yes.  we  have  got  to 
cut  spending,  cut  down  on  borrowing. 
And  no,  the  American  people  will  not 
tolerate  a  tax  Increase  as  long  as  we 
have  these  wasteful  spendlngs,  trying 
to  sustain  that  Oreat  Society  Program 
begun  In  the  Johnson  administration, 
sustained  all  these  years  despite  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  today 
so  clearly  see  those  policies  have  been 
abject  failures,  have  done  nothing  but 
aggrieved  the  problems  that  they  were 
originally  designed  to  help  alleviate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  some  evidence 
for  his  thesis,  because  the  fact  is  that 
if  you  take  the  budget  that  this  House 
passed  last  year,  the  budget  brought 
forth  by  the  Budget  Committee  last 
year  that  promised  $56.2  billion  In  def- 
icit reduction.  I  said  that  It  has  actual- 
ly produced  $4  billion.  The  only  way 
that  It  did  that  was  because  we  got  $12 
billion  in  Oramm-Rudman  cuts.  If  It 
had  not  been  for  the  $12  billion  of 
Oramm-Rudman  cuts,  last  year's 
budget  that  was  supposed  to  save  $56.2 
billion  would  have  actually  Increased 
the  deficit  by  $8  billion. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  remember  that  well. 
In  fact,  it  was  watching  that  budget 
process  last  July,  almost  a  year  ago. 
that  gave  this  new  Member  of  Con- 
gress the  clear  and  unqualified  under- 
standing that  at  least  at  that  time  the 
budget  process  in  this  House  was  noth- 
ing but  politics,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  policy  and  would.  Indeed,  result 
in  that  disaster.  That  Is  what  is  so 


great  about  Oramm-Rudman.  It  does 
two  things.  It  defines  a  limit  some- 
where In  the  fiscal  triad  that  this 
House  stands  on:  Spending,  taxing, 
and  borrowing.  It  finally  defines  a 
limit  someplace  that  this  House  must 
face. 

Incidentally,  the  second  point  Is  that 
It  says  to  this  House  you  had  better 
learn  how  to  make  a  budget  and  live 
within  the  budget  you  make.  We  have 
never  had  to  do  that  before. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  an  important 
point  because  last  year,  despite  all  of 
the  promlMs  on  the  House  floor  about 
the  fact  that  we  were  doing  something 
real  about  deficit  reduction,  the  fact  li 
it  was  all  smoke  and  mirrors. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  WALKER,  It  was  gamesman- 
ship. There  was  nothing  real  there. 
The  only  real  savings  came  in  the 
Oramm-Rudman  process  that  we  are 
now  taking  credit  for.  But  even  with 
the  Oramm-Rudman  $12  billion  sav- 
ings, our  budget  proceu  last  year  has 
saved  us  a  total,  from  the  CBO  base- 
line of  $4  billion,  which  means  that  we 
are  missing  billions,  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  promised  savings.  The  only 
reason  why  those  funds  could  be  miss- 
ing is  because  they  were  not  real  in 
the  first  place.  It  was  all  smoke  and 
mirrors.  We  were  not  going  to  either 
make  this  savings,  or  we  were  not 
going  to  get  the  revenues,  or  some- 
thing was  going  to  go  wrong  and  we 
have  a  report  here  of  some  of  the 
things  that  went  wrong. 

But  the  bottom  line  Is  that  that  was 
not  a  real  process.  My  suspicion  is,  my 
stisplclon  Lb  we  are  going  then  through 
one  more  gamesmanship  by  running 
the  President's  budget  out  here,  be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  found  a  way  in 
this  body  to  do  the  real  things  that 
are  required  under  Oramm-Rudman. 
So  what  they  are  going  to  do  is  they 
are  going  to  try,  if  they  can.  to  under- 
mine the  President's  effort  to  do  some- 
thing real  with  Oramm-Rudman.  come 
in  and  meet  the  target,  try  to  imder- 
mine  that  so  that  when  they  bring 
their  product  to  the  floor  at  some 
point  In  the  future,  hopefully,  it  will 
get  hopefully  more  sympathetic  con- 
sideration simply  because  we  have  al- 
ready turned  down  the  President's  at- 
tempt. 

But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
collection  of  smoke  and  mirrors  also. 

For  Instance.  I  hear  now  one  of  the 
things  they  are  looking  at  is  the  tax 
amnesty  program.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  maybe  looking  at 
the  tax  amnesty  as  one  way  to  get 
some  additional  revenues.  But  I  have 
been  told  there  are  people  saying  that 
they  are  going  to  add  $20  billion  of  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  a  budget  coming 
from  tax  amnesty.  Everybody  knows 
that  that  would  simply  be  so  much 
smoke  and  it  would  be  meaningless. 
Some  people  are  saying  It  may  be 
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worth  $2  or  $3  billion.  OK.  Pine. 
Maybe  we  can  find  that.  But  certainly 
not  some  of  the  figures  that  are  now 
being  tossed  around. 

So  my  guess  Is  that  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  first  of  all  Justify  some 
smoke  and  mirrors  in  the  future,  and 
second  to  raise  taxes  in  the  future. 

til.  ARMET.  Unhappily,  as  a  new 
Member  of  this  body  learning  the  way 
this  body  operates,  I  cannot  argue 
with  the  gentleman's  guess  or  his  sus- 
picion, or  however  you  want  to  charac- 
terize it.  I  find  it  somewhat  discourag- 
ing that  the  only  more  encouraging 
thesis  that  I  might  offer  for  this  tactic 
is  that  they  simply  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  their  loss,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  rigors  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Those  are  the  only  two 
theses  that  I  could  quite  understand. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  the  disturbing 
thing  about  that  is  that  one  of  the 
ways  that  they  are  hoping  to  get  the 
monkey  off  their  back  that  they  have 
done  nothing  on  the  budget  is  to  run 
the  President's  budget  out  here  so 
that  they  can  all  say.  oh,  we  have  done 
something,  we  ran  the  President's 
budget  out  here  and  it  failed,  without 
taking  the  responsibility  of  leadership, 
of  producing  a  budget  of  their  own. 
That  is  part  of  the  reason  why  I  am 
disturbed  too.  It  is  my  guess  that  part 
of  the  attempt  here  is  to  justify  the 
fact  that  really  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing around  here.  We  have  gone 
weeks  without  doing  very  much  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  toward  legis- 
lating for  the  Nation's  future,  and  cer- 
tainly we  have  not  done  very  much  In 
the  budget.  My  guess  is  that  if  we  got 
a  rule  tomorrow  and  we  defeated  the 
previous  question  and  allowed  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
present  his  own  budget  out  here  on 
the  floor  tomorrow,  my  guess  is  that 
he  could  not  produce  that  budget.  My 
guess  is  that  there  is  no  such  docu- 
ment that  he  could  produce  on  the 
floor  tomorrow. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mkazek]  If 
he  would  like  me  to. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  must  confess  that 
like  some  of  my  other  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  speaks  so  quicl^y  at  times 
that  it  is  hard  to  keep  up,  and  I  am 
not  sure  whether  we  are  here  debating 
Oramm-Rudman,  as  my  colleague 
from  Texas  is  such  a  strong  advocate 
for,  and  which  I  voted  for,  and  which  I 
voted  for  with  terrible  misgivings.  But 
based  upon  the  fact  that  I  did  not  see 
the  kind  of  Joint  partnership  between 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.  Senate,  which  is.  as  you  know, 
controlled  by  the  Republican  Party, 
the  other  body,  and  this  House  of 
Representatives,  which  is  controlled 
by  my  party.  That  kind  of  bipartisan- 
ship which  could  lead  to  making  the 
very  difficult  decisions  to  close  this 
deficit  is  not  being  evidenced  by  the 
debate  that  I  have  heard  since  I  have 


been  here  tonight.  I  have  heard  a  lot 
of  partisanship  here  tonight. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  does  the 
gentleman  regard  it  as  an  exercise  in 
bipartisanship  to  bring  the  President's 
budget  to  the  floor  tomorrow?  E>oes 
not  the  gentleman  think  perhaps 
there  is  a  tinge  of  partisanship  by  his 
party  in  conducting  the  budget  process 
in  that  way? 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  If  I  might  respond  to 
the  gentleman,  I  might  suggest  there 
is  a  lot  of  hypocrisy  that  takes  place  in 
this  town.  But  Just  the  fact  that  this 
hypocrisy  takes  place  does  not  mean 
one  has  to  add  to  it  with  debates  like 
this.  I  mean,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  cannot  stand  on  the 
steps  of  this  Capitol  and  say  he  is  for  a 
budget  that  is  balanced,  that  he  is  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  then  continue  to 
submit  year  after  year  budgets  that 
are  not  only  in  deficit,  but  are  in  defi- 
cit by  some  of  the  largest  figures  in 
the  history  of  this  United  States  of 
America. 

My  only  point  is  he  is  not  solely  to 
blame  for  what  has  taken  place.  And  I 
know  there  are  people  in  my  own 
party  who  would  suggest  that  by  dra- 
matically increasing  defense  expendi- 
tures to  meet  projected  ostensibly 
credible  threats  that  this  is  a  neces- 
sary expenditure  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  that  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  the  growth  of  our  economy  to 
lower  tax  rates.  But  you  cannot  take 
credit  for  the  good  things  that  happen 
in  this  economy  and  at  the  same  time 
Ignore  the  fact  that  some  of  the  deci- 
sions made  by  this  administration 
have,  in  fact.  Increased  the  deficit  just 
as  President  Johnson  dramatically  in- 
creased the  deficit  when  he  suggested 
we  can  afford  both  giins  and  butter 
back  in  the  1960's. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  let  me  reclaim  my  time  Just  for 
a  moment,  the  President  cannot  do 
any  of  those  things  on  his  own.  The 
President  cannot  spend  one  dime  that 
we  have  not  approved.  So  if  in  fact  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
quested those  levels,  we  could  have 
very  easily  suggested  to  the  President 
that  we  were  not  willing  to  spend  at 
those  levels  and  send  him  down  budg- 
ets, and  he  could  not  spend  one  dime. 

The  fact  is  that  what  we  are  hearing 
right  now  is  the  President  is  sitting 
down  there,  deferring  some  money, 
and  we  are  hearing  screams  of  bloody 
murder,  largely  from  liberal  Demo- 
crats, about  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  deferrals  are  tak^  place  and 
they  think  it  is  illegal:  they  have  even 
threatened  to  go  to  court  and  try  to 
get  the  President  to  spend  the  money. 

Bir.  MRAZEK.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  everybody  play  by  the  same 
rule  book.  What  concerns  me  is  that 


the  President  presents  a  budget  to  this 
Congress.  Now,  are  we  supposed  to 
assume  that  that  budget  is  Just  a  cha- 
rade, a  worthless  document?  Or  a 
working  paper? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No,  a  working  docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  MRA2SEK.  Well,  when  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  working  paper  that  under- 
estimates defense  revenues  by  $16.9 
billion  according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  according  to  Senator 
Pete  EtoitEwici  of  the  other  body,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, according  to  the  chairman  of 
our  Budget  Committee.  I  am  suggest- 
ing to  you  that  perhaps  we  are  not 
playing  by  the  same  rule  book. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time  again, 
then  why  is  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman's party  bringing  that  budget  to 
the  floor  tomorow  with  precisely  those 
figures  in  it?  If  those  figures  are  as 
wrong  as  the  gentleman  says,  and 
there  is  general  agreement  that  those 
figures  are  wrong,  why  is  it  coming  to 
the  floor  tomorrow  with  those  figures 
in  it  precisely  the  same? 


NICARAGUAN  COMMUNISTS 

SKILLFULLY       CONFUSE       THE 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RrrTER]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
substantial  confusion  amongst  the 
American  people  about  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Nicaragua  and  why.  We  are 
faced,  next  week  on  March  19  with  a 
vote  of  historic  proportions,  and  yet 
the  American  people  remain  confused. 

I  would  like  to  shed  some  light  on 
this  debate  by  first  telling  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  my  colleagues  what 
the  people  of  Central  America  think 
about  Nicaragua. 

In  a  poll  published  in  the  La  Naclon 
newspaper  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
representing  results  of  inquiries  made 
during  March  2  and  3,  this  was  the 
outcome: 

In  Costa  Rica— the  oldest  democracy 
in  Central  and  South  America— 93  per- 
cent of  the  people  perceive  Nicaragua 
as  an  agent  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now  they  are  closer.  If  you  can 
see  the  map  of  Central  America,  Costa 
Rica  sits  due  south  of  Nicaragua,  and 
they  have  a  very  good  idea,  a  very 
good  Imowledge  about  what  is  happen- 
ing in  that  country:  a  very  good  idea 
how  it  Impacts  them,  because  indeed 
the  gift  from  Nicaragua  to  this  oldest 
democracy  in  Central  and  South 
America,  Costa  Rica,  has  been  the 
training  of  Costa  Rican  Communist 
guerrillas  to  subvert  this  oldest  democ- 
racy in  Central  and  South  America 
and  therefore  It  is  rather  natural  that 


the  people  of  Costa  Rica  would  be  con- 
cemed. 

When  the  people  of  Costa  Rica  see 
the  largest  army  In  the  history  of  the 
region  bristling  with  Soviet  weapons 
and  supercharged  by  Cuban  military 
advisers,  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
would  perceive  Nicaragua  as  an  agent 
of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  situation  is  not  different  in 
Honduras,  which  borders  Nicaragua 
on  the  north.  The  opinion  in  Hondu- 
ras of  that  poll  taken  during  the  days 
March  2  and  3  was  also  93  percent 
viewed  Nicaragua  as  an  agent  of  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  opinion  in  Guatemala  was  some 
80  percent  viewing  Nicaragua  as  an 
agent  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now,  Guatemala  is  one  country  re- 
moved on  the  other  side,  the  north 
side  of  Honduras.  They  do  not  share  a 
direct  border  with  Nicaragua,  but  still 
80  percent  of  the  people  perceive  Nica- 
ragua as  an  agent  of  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  poll  was  also  taken  in  the  city  of 
San  Salvador,  and  74  percent  of  the 
population  in  San  Salvador  felt  that 
Nicaragua  was  an  agent  of  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Why  then  is  there  such  rampant 
confusion  amongst  the  people  of  the 
United  States  when  the  neighboring 
countries  are  so  convinced  of  the 
threat  of  Nicaragua  as  an  agent  of 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

I  suppose  we  are  much  further  re- 
moved from  the  threat,  and  perhaps 
have  a  greater  luxury  of  being  con- 
fused, but  I  think  part  of  it  is  the  very 
sophisticated  methods  by  which  the 
Communist  government  In  Nicaragua 
has  set  out  to  fool  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

There  is  an  interesting  document 
that  has  been  produced,  and  it  relates 
to  a  defector  from  the  Ministry  of  In- 
terior—which is  a  pseudonym  in  Com- 
munist countries  for  the  secret 
police— a  Mr.  Baldlzon.  who  has  testi- 
fied extensively  before  groups  in 
Washington,  DC,  committees,  intelli- 
gence committees,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Baldlzon  talks  about  deceiving 
visiting  international  delegations  on 
page  11  of  this  State  Department-p'  o- 
duced  document. 
Let  me  Just  quote: 

As  part  of  iU  international  political  strate- 
gy, the  Sandinlata  government  leeks  to  um 
foreign  vliltora  and  religious  groupi  m  in- 
struments of  support  for  its  public  posture 
that  the  FSLN— that's  the  SandinlsU  party, 
the  communlBt  party— and  the  Nicaraguan 
government  respect  religion  and  human 
rights.  How  else  could  the  Catholic  Confer- 
ence of  Bishops  deny  the  pleas  and  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Cardinal,  Obando  Y  Bravo, 
the  Cardinal  of  Nicaragua?  And  take  a  stand 
against  the  kind  of  action  that  would  bring 
religious  freedom  for  Catholics  In  Nicara- 
gua? 

Baldison  lald  that  "The  Sandinista  Oov- 
emment  carefully  orchestrates  such  visits 
whenever  possible  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  propaganda  value."  Many  of  the 


visiting  delegations  are  organised  by  Nicara- 
guan solidarity  groups  in  the  United  State* 
and  Western  Europe.  These  group  tours  of 
Nicaragua  are  often  prepared  In  conjunction 
with  SandinlsU  organisations  to  show  only 
what  the  Sandinistas  want  to  be  seen. 

In  many  cases,  the  members  of  such 
groups  are  told  by  the  organisers  that  they 
have  an  obligation  when  they  return  to 
their  countries  to  speak  out  on  the  "Nicara- 
guan reality"  that  they  have  experienced. 
In  truth,  what  they  have  experienced  and 
seen  U  merely  a  carefully  prepared  facade 
which  masks  the  real  situation  In  Nicara- 
gua. 

This  goes  back  a  long  way.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Soviet  revolutionary  era,  they 
used  to  fix  up  the  facade  of  villages,  paint 
them,  fix  up  the  windows,  fix  up  the  streets; 
and  these  were  called  "potempkln"  villages. 

We  have  potempkln  vlUaget  in  Nicaragua 
today.  These  group  tours  of  Nicaragua  com- 
posed of  American  church  groups  and  well- 
meaning  religious  organizations  In  the 
United  SUtes  are  being  deceived  by  the 
Sandinista  government. 

Baldlaon  explained  that  when  the  Nicara- 
guan Oovemment  learns  that  a  foreign  del- 
egation wants  to  visit  certain  areas  in  the 
country,  government  "officials  are  sent  out 
to  prepare  the  way.  People  who  appear  on" 
the  government's  "list  of  potential  enemies' 
receive  vlstu  by  the  officials  and  are  told  to 
stay  away  from  the  visiting  delegation. 
Some  'potential  enemies'  are  locked  up 
during  the  visit  as  a  warning  to  others  of 
what  could  happen  to  them  if  they  do  not 
cooperate. 

"Security  agents  pretending  to  be  photog- 
raphers, journalists,  or  relatives  to  the 
people  in  the  region  to  be  visited  frequently 
join  the  delegations  to  accompany  them  on 
their  tripe.  In  this  way.  the"  government 

■can  monitor  the  attitudes  of  the  groups' 
members  and  subtly  steer  them  to  particu- 
lar places  or  people. 

"They  report  to  the  Ministry  on  groups' 
travel  Itinerary,  using  advanced  notice  of 
the  group's  travel  plans. 

"The  Interior  Minister.  Tomas  Borge. 
sends  teams  of  people  to  be  on  the  routes 
used  and  In  the  localities  to  be  visited.  They 
are  adled  casual  encounter  teams.  And 
when  a  delegation  arrives  at  a  location,  gov- 
ernment personnel,  pretending  to  be  local 
residenu.  Just  happen  to  be  available  to  talk 
with  the  delegation's  members.  They  de- 
scribe alleged  contra  atrocities  and  the  ben- 
eflU  of  the  Sandinistas  revolution  for  Nloar- 
uagua's  peasants  and  workers." 
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I  submit  that  this  is  a  significant 
feature  of  the  landscape  of  confusion 
in  the  United  SUtes  today. 

Unlike  the  CosU  Rican  public  opin- 
ion. Costa  Rica  being  on  the  southern 
border  of  Nicaragua,  or  unlike  the 
Honduran  public  opinion— and  by  the 
way.  both  Honduras  as  well  as  Coata 
Rica  is  a  democratic  government, 
freely  elected,  democratic  government. 
In  both  of  those  democracies,  98  per- 
cent of  the  people  perceive  Nicaragua 
as  an  agent  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  curious  m  to  the  source  of 
those  polls,  because  needleu  to  say  In 


a  democracy  the  key  poll  li  an  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Tei. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  We  have  a  new  Presl* 
dent  in  Costa  Rica,  we  have  a  Preal* 
dent  in  our  Contadora  ally  in  Colom- 
bia.  we  have  a  new  President  In  an 
emerging  democracy  In  Guatemala, 
President  Cerezo. 

In  all  three  casM  none  of  the  Presl* 
dents  of  these  emerging  democracies 
of  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and  Colom- 
bia, not  one  of  those  Presidents  agree 
with  the  policies  of  the  Sandinista 
government  in  Nicaragua.  Yet  if  I 
might  Just  add  one  further  point,  not 
one  of  those  Presidents  agrees  with 
the  policies  of  this  administration  in 
its  support  of  the  Contras.  And  in  fact 
every  single  one  of  those  Presidents  in 
recent  weeks  has  spoken  out  against 
the  tlOO  million  commitment  to  the 
Contra  forces. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  an  extremely  Important  point 
and  that  Is  that  these  governments  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  people  feel 
the  way  they  do,  that  these  govern- 
ments fear  the  Sandinista  Communists 
greatly. 

I  traveled  in  that  region  on  an  Intel- 
ligence Committee  trip  with  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  side,  and  a  liberal 
Democrat  to  boot,  and  not  a  propo- 
nent at  that  time  of  the  President's 
policies.  In  each  of  the  countries  that 
we  visited  we  talked  with  the  Presi- 
dents at  that  time.  Each  of  thoae 
Presidents  told  us,  and  I  will  not  men- 
tion names  because  I  do  not  want  to 
embarrass  them  and  their  Foreign 
Ministers,  told  us.  and  their  political 
leaders  told  us,  that  they  fear  deeply 
what  is  going  on  in  Nicaragua,  that 
they  support  the  idea  of  pressure,  in- 
cluding military  pressure,  on  the  San- 
dinistas but  publicly  they  fear  going 
out  on  a  limb  that  is  wide,  that  Is  thin, 
that  is  very  extended,  that  can  break 
off  at  any  time.  Why?  The  gentleman 
raises  such  an  interesting  point  be- 
cause it  gets  back  to  my  next  point, 
and  that  is  that  the  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment because  of  this  Congress  has 
been.  In  the  words  of  Alfonso  Rubello, 
a  former  member  of  the  Sandinista 
junta,  a  social  democrat  If  there  ever 
was  one,  In  the  mold  of  European 
social  democraU,  quite  liberal  by 
American  standards,  former  president 
of  the  Central  American  University  in 
Managua,  Nicaragua,  in  his  words 
these  leaders  cannot  take  a  position, 
they  cannot  take  a  position  up  front 
because  the  United  States  policy  of  yo- 
yo, on  again,  off  again,  can  leave  these 
leaders  and  leave  their  populations 
naked  and  exposed  to  an  aggressor  the 
likes  of  which  the  Central  American 
region  has  never  seen  in  terms  of  ar- 
maments, in  terms  of  size  of  army,  in 
terms  of  ideology,  in  tenns  of  repres- 
sion. 
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They  are  frightened  and  they  are 
fearful  of  going  out  on  this  limb  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  that  this  Con- 
gress, not  this  administration,  becatise 
they  know  where  the  administration 
stands,  but  this  Congress,  and  in  large 
measuire  the  Democratic  Party  in  this 
Congress,  will  saw  off  that  limb  and 
they  will  fall.  While  they  are  on  their 
backs,  they  will  be  consumed  by  the 
realities  of  power  in  Central  America 
and  that  is  Communist  Nicaragua 
acting  as  agent  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman  briefly. 

&Ir.  MRAZEK.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
fact  that  oftentimes  my  majority 
party  in  this  House  controls  the  time. 
By  the  same  token  I  like  to  think  that 
in  this  body  there  is  a  sharing  of  ideas 
and  perhaps  I  have  interrupted  an  im- 
portant soliloquy  In  terms  of  a  presen- 
tation that  you  would  like  to  make  to 
the  American  people.  And  if  that  is 
the  case.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  in- 
trude on  that  soliloquy. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  appreciate  the  views 
of  the  gentleman,  his  comments,  and  I 
am  willing  to  jrleld.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man can  get  on  with  his  contribution. 

BCr.  MRAZEK.  It  is  curious  to  me 
that  for  example  a  new  President  of 
Costa  Rica  who  could  meet  in  his 
office  with  a  gentleman  named  John 
McLaughlin  from  the  American  press, 
who  I  do  not  think  Is  perceived  as  an 
exceedingly  liberal  man  by  peace 
groups,  for  example  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  John 
McLaughlin  would  meet  with  the  new 
President  of  Costa  Rica  for  a  90- 
minute  or  2-hour  interview  which  has 
been  taped  and  in  which  the  President 
of  Costa  Rica  very  candidly  tries  to  ex- 
press his  views  as  to  why  he  believes 
the  Reagan  administration's  posture 
with  support  of  the  Contras  against 
the  Sandinistas  is  counterproductive 
to  the  goals  that  we  all  share,  that  we 
all  share  as  Americans  who  want  to 
see  stable  democracies  in  Central  and 
South  America,  coimterproductive  be- 
cause In  fact  the  Contras  do  not  have 
indigenous  support  amongst  the 
people  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  accept  the  gentle- 
man's point.  I  reclaim  my  time. 

The  gentleman  makes  another  very 
interesting  assertion,  and  that  asser- 
tion is  that  these  leaders  in  Central 
America  today— and  again  I  was  in 
Central  America  in  July  and  there  was 
another  President,  but  the  people  who 
were  running  for  President  were  at 
that  same  meeting  and  each  one  of 
them  took  us  aside  and  said.  "Look, 
whatever  you  do,  do  it  with  strength, 
do  It  with  force,  don't  tarry,  don't  yo- 
yo, don't  go  back  and  forth.  Make  up 
your  mind  and  act." 

Bfr.  MRAZEK.  Tou  are  saying  that 
the  present  President  of  Costa  Rica  is 
a  hypocrite  who  told  you  one  thing 
and 

Mr.  RITTER.  Excuse  me,  I  control 
the  time. 


In  meeting  with  the  reporter  from 
the  American  media,  believe  me,  if  I 
was  a  Central  American  President  and 
I  was  exposed  to  the  vagaries  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  I  was  exposed  to  the  yo- 
yo of  American  policy  in  the  region,  I 
would  be  very  cautious  as  to  how  I  pre- 
sented my  case  but  in  a  way  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  because  when  we 
were  down  there  the  public  postures 
were  all  of  that  ilk.  But  the  private 
statements,  the  going  aside,  these 
statements  are  all  in  support  of  a 
strong  American  position. 
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Why?  Because  the  alternative  to  a 
strong  American  position  is  dominance 
by  Communist  power,  by  Soviet  power 
and  the  militarization  of  the  region. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  submit 
to  the  gentleman  that  a  strong  Amer- 
ica does  not  have  to  be  a  military  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  will  recognize  the 
gentleman  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  MRAJSEK.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  gentleman  can 
get  his  own  special  order. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  No.  I  thank  my  col- 
league.   

Mr.  RITTER.  The  same  people  who 
were  viewing  Nicaragua  as  an  agent  of 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  also  in  this 
opinion  poll  viewed  Nicaragua  as  a 
grave  military  threat. 

In  Costa  Rica,  92  percent  of  the 
people  named  Nicaragua  as  a  military 
threat;  in  Honduras.  89  percent  of  the 
people;  in  El  Salvador.  63  percent  of 
the  people,  that  have  got  their  own 
military  threat  at  home;  in  Guatema- 
la, once  removed  with  its  own  libera- 
tion struggle  off  in  the  hills,  48  per- 
cent. 

But  I  think  that  the  key  thing  is 
that  the  two  bordering  countries  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  view  Nicara- 
ga&  as  a  military  threat.  That  is  really 
what  the  vote  we  take  next  week  Is  all 
about.  It  is  about  the  militarization  of 
Nicaragua  by  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  threat  that  it  poses  to 
the  region  and.  yes.  eventually  to  the 
United  States. 

The  same  people  who  see  Nicaragua 
as  a  military  threat,  Costa  Rica.  Hon- 
duras, Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  4  per- 
cent of  Costa  Rica  views  the  United 
States  as  a  military  threat,  2  percent 
of  Honduras  views  the  United  States 
as  a  military  threat,  and  S  percent  of 
Guatemala. 

Let  me  go  back. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

&Ir.  RITTER.  Maybe  the  genUeman 
does  not  like  La  Naclon's  poll. 

Mr.  BfilAZEK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?    

Vi.  RITTER.  I  want  to  give  some  re- 
sults from  a  Harris  poll  taken  in  No- 
vember which  essentially  solidifies  the 


feelings  of  these  people,  and  perhaps 
the  gentleman  would  believe  more 
strongly  the  Lewis-Harris  work  with 
Central  America.  But  I  yield  at  this 
point  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  would  submit  that, 
needless  to  say.  a  lot  of  Americans 
have  read  polls  and  they  can  be  useful 
in  their  place.  I  do  not  think  anyone  in 
this  body  is  disagreeing  with  the  fact 
that  we  want  to  see  a  different  type  of 
government  than  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment In  Nicaragua. 

The  question  Is,  what  approach  that 
we  can  take  is  going  to  bring  about 
that  kind  of  fundamental  change 
toward  a  stable  democracy,  toward  a 
government  that  has  benign  and  not 
seeking  to  perhaps  disrupt  the  inter- 
nal workings  of  another  nation. 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies the  use  of  the  word  "disrupt."  Is 
that  purposeful?  When  the  gentleman 
says  perhaps  disrupt,  does  the  gentle- 
man really  mean  disrupt,  or  is  per- 
haps—is the  gentleman  not  sure?  I 
would  like  to  quote  chapter  and  verse 
from  some  good  examples  of  disrup- 
tion. I  Just  have  that  question  for  the 
gentleman. 

Bfr.  MRAZEK.  I  try  to  choose  my 
words  very  carefully.  What  I  tried  to 
suggest  was  that  we  all  as  Americans 
want  to  see  a  stable  democracy.  The 
question  is,  if  we  spend  $100  million 
supporting  the  Contras.  or  we  spent 
$400  million  supporting  the  Contras. 
or  we  spend  $1  billion  supporting  the 
Contras,  is  it  in  fact  going  to  bring 
about  a  stable  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua? 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  gentleman  has 
asked 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  And  I  would  like  to 
try  to  respond  to  that  question  with- 
out having  to  refer  to  a  poll. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Let  me  go  on,  because 
it  is  my  time,  and  then  I  will  yield 
back  to  the  gentleman. 

That  is  the  question.  What  will  $100 
million  or  $200  million  do? 

First  of  all,  $100  million 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Could  help  a  lot  of 
farmers. 

Mr.  RITTER.  $100  million  is  not 
new  fimds.  It  is  reprogrammed  funds 
from  foreign  assistance  programs  or 
from  defense  programs. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Farm  support  pro- 
grams or  mass  transit. 

Mr.  RITTER;  No;  I  am  sorry.  Prom 
foreign  assistance  programs,  security 
assistance  programs  or  defense  pro- 
grams. That  is  where  the  funds  will  be 
reprogrammed  from. 

Now,  $100  million  amounts  to  about 
six  fighter  aircraft. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Excuse  me.  It  is  a  very 
small  percentage  of  our  defense  alloca- 
tion. 


Now.  what  can  we  get  for  this  very 
snull  percentage  of  our  defense  spend- 
ing? 

There  are  20.000  to  26.000  Contras. 
This  is  no  mercenary  army.  They  are 
volunteers.  They  are  Nicaraguan 
people  who  are  fighting  to  regain  their 
country,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
are  very  poorly  armed  against  the 
Soviet-Cuban  supplied  massive  armed 
force. 

But  one  of  the  things  we  could  get 
out  of  this  $100  milion,  perhaps  to  the 
tune  of  $5  million,  is  weaponry  to  neu- 
tralize the  Sandinista  helicopter 
attack  force.  The  Sandinistas  current- 
ly maintain  a  large  number  of  MI-8 
troop-carrying  helicopters,  and  lately, 
as  we  understand  it.  two  fleets,  per- 
haps as  many  as  24  of  the  MI-24  Hind 
helicopter  gunships,  the  most  effective 
counterinsurgency  weapon  In  the 
world  today.  We  have  nothing  like  it. 
This  is  the  weapon  that  is  killing 
people  in  Afghanistan  and  It  is  now 
killing  people  in  Nicaragua. 

But  with  the  proper  defensive  weap- 
onry against  these  Instnunents  of  war. 
which  incidentally  cost  on  the  order 
of,  we  estimate.  $12  or  $13  million 
apiece,  for  maybe  $5  million  we  can 
get  antiaircraft,  antlhellcopter  weap- 
onry to  neutralize  that.  So  we  are  get- 
ting something  to  do  something 
against  that  Sandinista  army. 

That  could  be  very  effective.  That 
money  could  be  extraordinarily  effec- 
tive. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  That  $100  million 
might  save  a  few  fanners  in  this 
Nation,  too. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Again.  I  am  saying  let 
us  not  build  3  fighter  planes,  let  us  not 
build  10  tanks;  let  us  do  this,  because 
it  is  far,  far  more  important. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  That  is  the  problem  I 
think  of  this  Congress.  All  too  often 
we  want  to  spend  money  in  foreign 
countries  that  we  could  better  spend 
here  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  to  the  gentleman,  but  I 
refuse  to  have  the  gentleman  continue 
interrupting  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  the 
time. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  BmAZEK.  When? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Twenty  thousand 
Contras  are  equivalent  to  some  1.5  mil- 
lion Americans  up  In  arms  against  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Just  picture  the 
kind  of  mass  revolt  that  would  be  ex- 
isting, let  us  say  confined  to  the 
border  areas  of  Texas  and  Canada. 
But  1.5  million  Americans  taking  up 
arms  agidnst  the  Federal  Government, 
that  Lb  a  large  number,  aU  volunteers, 
unpaid.  I  mean  this  Contra  force  is  not 
a  small  force  considering  the  size  of 
Nicaragxia.  And  I  have  Just  pointed  out 
how  a  limited  amount  of  portable  anti- 


aircraft weapons  could  do  a  great  deal 
of  damage  to  the  Sandinista  air  force. 
Mr.  MRAZEK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield. 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  gentleman  U 
asking  what  does  $100  million  do.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion. 

The  Sandinistas  have  tanks.  They 
have  armored  personnel  carriers.  They 
have  154  tanks.  Do  you  know  how 
many  tanks  there  are  in  El  Salvador? 
Three.  Do  you  know  how  many  tanks 
there  are  In  Costa  Rica?  Zero. 

Now.  with  a  few  million  dollars 
worth  of  the  latest  technology  and 
wire-guided  or  similar  antitank  weap- 
ons, we  could  neutralize  a  tank  force. 
The  Sandinistas  are  loaded  with— 
these  are  all  Soviet  tanks,  obviously, 
Soviet  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
Soviet  trucks.  The  right  kinds  of  as- 
sault weapons  can  be  very,  very  effec- 
tive. 

The  bottom  line  Is,  that  force  of 
20,000  is  going  begging  while  the  San- 
dinista army  is  supersaturated  with 
Soviet  weapons. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  RITTER.  They  could  not  con- 
ceivably absorb  any  more. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  fact  is  that  $100 
million  has  a  very  significant  impact 
on  the  conflict.  Most  experts  say  It 
takes  a  10-to-l  ratio  in  order  to  neu- 
tralize the  guerrilla  force.  The  Sandi- 
nistas, the  Nicaraguan  Communists, 
would  have  to  draft  practically  every 
person  of  draft  age  in  the  entire  coim- 
try  to  get  that  kind  of  ratio. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  RITTER.  So  what  I  am  saying 
to  my  colleague,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  excellent  point  that  the  gentle- 
man made,  that  $100  million,  that  re- 
programmed money  from  6  fighter 
planes  or  3  fighter  planes  and  14  tanks 
could  make  one  heck  of  a  difference  in 
bringing  some  kind  of  pressure  on  the 
Sandinista  Communists. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  We  are  talking  about 
a  $100  million  figure,  100  million  U.8. 
tax  dollars,  at  a  time  when  farmers  are 
killing  themselves,  when  they  are  kill- 
ing their  families,  when  disabled  veter- 
ans are  killing  their  families  and 
themselves. 
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And  you  are  suggesting  that  $100 
million  sent  to  15.000  to  20,000  merce- 
naries, most  of  them  copping  out  in 
Costa  Rica  or  Honduras — 

Mr.  RITTER.  They  are  not  merce- 
naries. That  is  absolutely  not  true. 
These  people  are  not  mercenaries. 
Most  of  them  are  peasants. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  We  created  the  Con- 
tras.        

Mr.  RITTER.  Excuse  me. 


Mr.  MRAZEK.  We  created  the  Con- 
tras. we  sponsor  the  Contras,  we  pay 
for  the  Contras.  I  think  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility as  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  give  them  their  severance  pay 
and  to  try  to  get  them  back  into  Nica- 
ragua peacefully. 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  the  genUeman  wUl 
yield  back.  I  must  correct  his  mlisUte- 
ments. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  You  better  check  the  facts.  The 
facts  are  that  these  people  are  fight- 
ing to  regain  their  country. 

Now,  I  urge  you.  as  some  of  your  col- 
leagues have  done,  some  who  have 
voted  against  assistance,  some  who  are 
on  the  very  liberal  side  of  the  spec- 
trum. I  urge  you  to  talk  to  them— and 
I  will  name  names  after  I  talk— to  talk 
to  them  and  ask  them 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  My  distinguished  col- 
league does  not  provide  me  time  to  re- 
spond to  the  points  that  he  makes. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  will  provide  you 
time.  But  I  would  hope  that  you  would 
not  make  misstatements. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  If  you  do  not  have 
time  tonight,  then  perhaps  we  could 
debate  it  next  week.  But  I  do  not  have 
any  opportunity,  truly,  to  respond  to 
your  points  without  your  interrupting 
or  immediately  reclaiming  your  time 
as  soon  as  you  feel  that  I  have  made 
some  significant  point  here. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion to  the  gentleman  that  is  my  time, 
and  I  appreciate  his  interaction  In  this 
debate. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RITTER.  But  if  there  Is  a  mis- 
statement I  think  It  Lb  incumbent  to 
correct  that  misstatement. 

The  Contras  are  fighting  to  regain 
their  country  from  a  bunch  of  thugs, 
gangsters.  Communists  and  Soviet  and 
Cuban  agents.  Now,  that  is  the  bottom 
line.  Now.  if  you  do  not  characterize  it 
that  way.  I  would  like  you  to  please 
describe  to  me  how  you  characterize 
that  leadership  in  Managua  today. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  would  submit  to 
you  that  Just  because  there  are  bad 
guys  and  the  President  calls  the  Sandi- 
nista government  bad  guys.  Just  be- 
cause there  are  bad  buys  In  Nicaragua 
does  not  mean  that  according  to  some 
pristine  symmetry  of  history  there  are 
automatically  good  guys. 

The  unfortunate  problem  here  Is 
that  we  are  supporting  people  who 
neither  have  indigenous  support 
within  Nicaragua— and.  In  fact,  I  Just 
met  with  a  gentleman.  Col.  Edward 
King,  who  came  back  from  Central 
America  within  the  last  2  weeks,  who 
suggested  that  If  you  want  to  quantify 
the  makeup  of  the  Contras  right  now, 
approximately  a  quarter  to  a  third  of 
the  Contra  fighting  forces  hiding  out 
In  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  could  be 
represented  by  people  who  have  a  gen- 
uine grievance  against  the  Sandinista 
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government.  In  other  words,  people 
who  are  reasonably  motivated  to  fight 
to  regain  their  country.  Then  you 
have  a  significant  element  of  people 
who  have  been  coerced  or  kidnapped 
into  going  with  the  Contras.  You  have 
a  component  of  people  who  were  of 
draft  age.  They  did  not  want  to  be 
drafted  by  the  Sandinistas,  and  they 
ended  up  going  across  the  border  into 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  and  are  In 
refugee  camps  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Contras  and  are  claimed  by  the 
Contras.  But  the  bottom  line  is  that 
you  have  a  poorly  trained  force  that 
right  now  says  they  cannot  go  back 
into  Nicaragua  because  they  do  not 
have  boots  and  they  cannot  find  boots. 
I  do  not  know  If  they  have  to  be  ac- 
coimtered  by  L.L.  Bean  In  order  to  get 
the  proper  equipment  that  they  need 
to  go  back  into  Nicaragua  to  fight  for 
their  homeland,  but  I  am  submitting 
to  you  that  I  see  a  lot  of  similarities 
between  the  ARVIN— and  I  am  talking 
now  about  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  that  my  generation  was  asked  to 
volunteer  and  fight  to  support  because 
they  were  part  of  a  fledgling  little  de- 
mocracy in  South  Vietnam,  fighting 
against  Communist  subversion  and 
terrorism,  and  my  generation  and  I 

volimteered 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  some  of  these  comments. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  If  I  could  have  1 
minute  more,  I  will  finish  my  point. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  would  like  to  reclaim 
my  time  because  the  gentleman  has 
made  some  statements  which  are  posi- 
tively outrageous. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  How  about  1  more 
minute  so  that  I  can  make  a  few  more 
statements,  and  then  you  can  come 
back. 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  you  will  stick 
around,  I  will  give  you  another 
minute. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  ask  for  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  RITTER.  All  right.  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  deeply  appreciate 
it.  I  know  how  sincerely  you  feel  about 
this  position.  But  I  must  suggest  to 
you  than  we  went  through  a  terrible 
experience.  And  I  know  the  President 
calls  it  a  noble  war,  but  it  was  an  expe- 
rience In  which  my  generation  of 
Americans  were  asked  to  fight  a  fledg- 
ling democracy,  and  we  had  55,000 
Americans  dead.  500,000  wounded,  we 
spent  several  himdred  billion  dollars 
there,  we  sowed  the  country  with 
agent  orange,  we  admitted  to  killing  3 
million  Vietnamese,  and  when  we 
pulled  out,  that  country  collapsed  like 
the  rotten  house  of  cards  that  it 
always  was. 

Mr.  RITTER.  All  right,  the  gentle- 
man has  had  his  time.  I  will  now  re- 
claim my  time. 


Mr.  MRAZEK.  That  was  a  pretty 
fast  minute.  That  was  like  the  10 
coimt  for  Sonny  Liston. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  just  a  few  of  these  absolutely 
outrageous  statements. 

Vietnam  today  is  a  slave  state.  The 
gentleman  seems  to  be  thinking  some- 
how that  we  are  responsible  for  Viet- 
nam being  a  communized  slave  society, 
a  society  where  500,000  people  fled  to 
the  South  China  Sea,  where  100,000 
people  drowned  in  Southeast  Asia, 
where  up  to  3  million  Cambodians 
were  killed  in  the  greatest  genocide 
the  world  has  known  since  the  Holo- 
caust. And  somehow  this  other  side, 
according  to  the  gentleman,  does  not 
come  in  for  any  blame.  It  is  the  United 
States,  we  are  responsible.  This  is  the 
blame-America-first  attitude.  Jeane 
Klrkpatrick  talks  about  it. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  take  great  excep- 
tion to  that.  I  do  not  blame  America.  I 
volimteered  to  serve  my  country  at 
that  time,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man might  have  had  a  very  good 
reason 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
please  follow  the  rules  of  the  House. 
The  gentleman  seems  to  think  that 
somehow  the  United  States  was  re- 
sponsible for  commimism  and  repres- 
sion and  terror. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Do  not  put  words  in 
my  mouth,  please. 

Mr.  RITTER.  WeU.  I  would  like  to 
hear  you  say  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  their  Soviet  aUies  behaved 
criminally  in  that  conflict,  in  that  de- 
nouncement after  the  conflict.  I  would 
like  to  hear  somebody  from  your  side 
get  up  and  do  a  special  order  once  on 
Cambodia  and  the  genocide  that  the 
Communists  brought  to  Cambodia. 
But  I  want  to  get  back  to  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  That  was  not  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  want  to  get  back  to 
the  Contras.  The  Contras 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Like  the  South  Viet- 
namese soldlets. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Are  fighting  to  regain 
their  nation.  The  Contras  do  not  like 
communism. 

Mr.  MRA2SEK.  Do  we  have  to  do 
their  fighting  for  them? 

Mr.  RITTER.  They  do  not  like- 
excuse  me? 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Do  we  have  to  do 
their  fighting  for  them? 

Mr.  RITTER.  We  do  not.  And  that  is 
again  the  bottom  line. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Why  are  they  in 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Why  should  the 
United  States  be  forced  into  a  position 
later  on?  Why  should  the  United 
States  not  support  those  fighting  for 
freedom  to  regain  their  country? 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Contra  leader- 
ship. I  mention  Alfonso  Robelo.  I  wish 
you  would  sit  down  and  talk  to  him 
once.  I  wish  you  would  talk  to  one  of 
the  Sandinista  junta,  one  of  the  three 


top  people.  Artiiro  Cruz.  I  wish  you 
would  talk  to  him.  a  democrat  if  there 
ever  was  one,  smaU  "d."  The  same  is 
true  with  Alphonso  Robelo,  Adolpho 
Calero,  a  businessman,  a  democrat, 
with  a  small  "d,"  imprisoned  by 
Somoza.  These  are  the  leadership  of 
the  Contras.  They  have  a  well-defined 
program  for  the  country  to  enter  into 
democracy  and  pluralism,  essentially 
living  up  to  the  demands  acceded  to  in 
words  only  by  the  Sandinistas  in  order 
to  get  the  Organization  of  American 
States  support  prior  to  their  grabbing 
power. 

Yes,  these  are  democrats,  the  people 
who  are  fighting  to  regain  Nicaragua 
for  Nicaraguans  as  opposed  to  Cubans, 
as  opposed  to  Soviets,  as  opposed  to 
Bulgarians,  as  opposed  to  Libyans,  as 
opposed  to  East  Germans,  as  opposed 
to  Vietnamese  and  North  Koreans.  Be- 
cause that  is  who  is  ruinnlng  Nicaragua 
today.  The  gentleman  knows  it.  It  is 
all  in  our  intelligence  reports. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Why  are  they  hiding 
out  in  Honduras  and  in  Costa  Rica? 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  interesting  thing 
about  our  policy  there  is  that  it  has 
been  a  yoyo  policy. 

Now,  here  is  what  happened,  here  is 
the  reality  of  what  happened:  We  cut 
off  assistance  to  the  Contras.  The 
Contras  were  making  some  very  sub- 
stantial gains. 

In  June  of  1984,  we  cut  off  military 
assistance.  We  cut  off  all  assistance. 
We  even  cut  off  advice.  We  have  an  in- 
telligence capabUity  there,  and  that 
intelligence  capability  was  not  even  al- 
lowed by  law  to  advise  the  Contras 
when  the  Sandinistas  were  coming 
after  them  or  when  there  were  major 
movements  of  Sandinista  troops.  That 
cutoff  lasted  from  June  of  1984  to  Sep- 
tember of  1985.  That  was  16  months. 
In  that  16  months  of  no  American  in- 
volvement in  the  military  effort,  in 
that  16  months  of  intense  negotiations 
with  the  Sandinistas,  what  was  going 
on  inside  Nicaragua?  Civil  and  human 
rights  were  further  removed.  Econom- 
ic rights  were  further  removed.  The 
Sandinista  army  continued  a  precipi- 
tous, sharp  buildup  supplied  by  the 
Cubans  and  the  Soviets,  and  in  No- 
vember of  1984,  which  is  5  months 
after  the  United  States  aid  was  cut  off 
by  the  Boland  amendment  they  took 
delivery  of  the  first  MI-24  Hind  D  hel- 
icopters, the  most  effective  counterin- 
surgency  weapon  in  the  world  today, 
the  first. 

Now,  this  was  our  repayment  for 
this  Congress,  at  least,  going  on 
record— not  this  gentleman,  but  I  am 
sure  that  gentleman,  and  many  of  his 
colleagues,  most  of  his  colleagues 
indeed— that  was  the  repayment  that 
we  got  for  hamstringing  this  adminis- 
tration for  cutting  off  its  policy  at  the 
knees  for  16  months.  We  got  increased 
militarization  of  Nicaragua  by  the 
Communists,  increased  repression,  in- 


creased movement  to  a  totalitarian 
rule,  increased  press  censorship.  That 
was  the  time  of  negotiations.  We  had 
dozens  of  meetings,  both  with  the 
Contadora  group  and  the  direct  nego- 
tiations between  us  and  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.          

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  asked  a  specific  question, 
and  I  think  maybe  the  answer  to  his 
question  is  that  there  are  members  of 
the  democratic  resistance  In  Nicaragua 
that  are  in  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras 
for  the  same  reason  that  there  are 
freedom  fighters  in  Afghanistan  In 
Pakistan.  The  fact  Is  that  if  you  are 
fighting  a  guerrilla  movement,  you  ba- 
sically need  safe  places  to  go  to. 

The  gentleman  I  think  has  told  us 
that  he  fought  in  Vietnam.  I  was  in 
the  military  during  the  Vietnam  era.  I 
was  not  there.  But  in  talking  to  many 
of  my  generation  who 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  did  not  say  I  fought 
in  Vietnam.  I  said  I  volunteered  for 
the  service  at  the  time  and  was  in  mili- 
tary service,  as  the  gentleman  was. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes.  I.  too.  served 
during  that  time,  and  I  remember  talk- 
ing to  my  friends  at  that  time  who 
were  in  Vietnam.  One  of  the  most 
frustrating  things  in  Vietnam  was  the 
fact  that  the  Vietcong  kept  escaping 
into  Cambodia  where  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  go.  Guerrilla  movements 
have  tended  to  always  have  those 
kinds  of  safe  havens  as  a  part  of  their 
tactics,  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  think  makes  a  very  good 
point,  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
have  had  to  retreat  to  those  safe 
havens  right  now  is  that  they  do  not 
have  any  equipment  to  sustain  their 
drive. 

Mr.  IifilAZEK.  Oh,  please,  let  me 
have  an  opportunity  to  respond. 

Mr.  RITTER.  What  the  gentleman 
is  saying  is  true  on  both  counts.  But 
the  fact  is  that  they  are  very  short  of 
equipment. 

So  here  is  the  bottom  line — 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Is  it  possible  for  me 
to  respond  for  even  15  seconds? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  will  let  the  gentle- 
man respond. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  those  fight- 
ing for  democracy,  those  fighting  to 
stop  the  Soviet-Cuban  advance  have 
been  cut  off  by  the  Americans,  and 
those  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  Soviets 
and  the  Cubans— and  certainly  these 
polls  show,  whether  it  is  a  local  poll  or 
Harris  poll— that  the  people  down 
there  believe  that  the  Nicaraguans  are 
agents  of  the  Soviets  and  Cubans,  that 
those  Nicaraguans  are  fully  supported, 
armed  to  the  teeth  by  the  Soviets  and 
the  Cubans. 

So  you  have  a  Soviet-Cuban  proxy  in 
the  Sandinista  Communists,  armed  to 


the  teeth  by  them,  fighting  the  demo- 
cratic proxy  which  has  had  the  rug 
pulled  out,  largely  by  this  Congress, 
largely,  I  might  add,  by  your  own 
party. 

So  this  is  the  imbalance  that  we 
face. 

How  can  you  withhold  small 
amounts  of  support  for  those  fighting 
for  freedom  when  those  who  they  are 
fighting  against  are  receiving  a  vast— 
up  to  the  billions— amount  of  dollars 
In  hardware  from  the  Soviet  and 
Cuban  Communists. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Do  you  perceive  any 
threat  whatsoever  from  a  Soviet  base 
and  the  full  communizatlon  of  Nicara- 
gua? Do  you  see  that  as  any  problem 
whatsoever,  given  all  the  statements 
that  the  Sandinista  director  has  made 
about  exporting  the  revolution  and 
being  part  of  the  world  revolutionary 
movement  and  the  justification  of 
their  existence  being  spreading  inter- 
national communism? 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  It  is  a  long  question. 
Do  I  get  a  chance? 

D224S 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Please,  in  the  inter- 
est of  fundamental  truth,  to  begin 
with,  do  not  confuse  the  Afghan  free- 
dom fighters  with  the  Contras.  The 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  would  fight 
with  their  bare  hands  against  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  their  country.  They 
are  in  their  country,  they  are  taking 
extraordinary  casualties,  they  are 
fighting  against  nerve  gas,  they  de- 
serve our  highest  respect. 

Do  not  compare  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters  who  are  putting  their  lives 
and  their  families  on  the  line  to  the 
Contras  who  are  hiding  In 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  must  respond  to 
that.  The  gentleman  in  the  well  is 
probably  the  longest  standing  Buppor^ 
er  in  this  House  of  the  Afghan  free- 
dom fighters.  I  had  organized  an  infor- 
mal task  group  on  Afghanistan  long 
before  the  State  Department  had  any 
involvement.  Long  before  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  had  any  involve- 
ment.   

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
man when  he  is  correct,  and  I  must 
criticize  the  gentleman  when  he  is  in- 
correct. I  applaud  your  support  for  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters. 

Mr.  RITTER.  There  are  very  great 
ciiltural  differences  between  Afghan 
freedom  fighters  and  Nlcaraguan  free- 
dom fighters.  But  this  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  being  rather  familiar,  from 
personal  experience  in  both  places, 
with  both  groups,  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighter  does  not  conceive  given  his  cul- 
tural background,  of  the  types  of 
social  orders  and  democratic  orders 
and  pluralistic  orders  that  the  Nlcara- 
guan freedom  fighters  perceive. 


Mr.  MRAZEK.  Are  we  talking  about 
people  who  are  part  of  the  national 
guard  of  Anastasio  Somoza? 

Mr.  RITTER.  You  know,  thU  is  the 
biggest  red  herring  I  have  ever  heard. 
The  amazing  thing  about  this  red  her- 
ring is  that  there  are  probably  more 
ex-8omoclstas  fighting  with  the  Bandi* 
nista  Communists,  the  more  criminal 
elements  fighting  with  the  Sandinista 
Communists  than  there  arc  fighting 
with  the  Contras.  We  have  names,  we 
have  numbers  and  we  can  prove  that. 

This  dragging  out  of  the  Somoclstas, 
I  would  like  to  get  one  lota  of  consider- 
ation from  the  gentleman,  whether  he 
thinks  that  this  Soviet-Cuban  putsch, 
this  communizatlon  of  the  Central 
American  mainland,  this  construction 
of  massive  airfields  and  massive  mili- 
tary training  sites  and  all  of  this 
armor  and  all  of  these  helicopters  and 
all  of  this  repression  in  this  society, 
does  the  gentleman  for  a  moment 
have  any  reservations  about  what  is 
going  on  there? 

Mr.  MRAZEK,  May  I  respond? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Indeed. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  We  are  talking  about 
a  very  poor  coimtry  with  a  population 
of  approximately  3  million  people  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  other  nations 
that  are  emerging  democracies.  All  of 
whom  want  to  see  the  problem  In 
Nicaragua  resolved.  Who  want  to  see 
the  Sandinista  government  brought 
under  control,  but  who  have  a  differ- 
ent approach  than  you  do. 

They  share  a  common  culture  and  a 
common  language  with  Nicaragua. 
They  think  that  it  is  possible  to  nego- 
tiate a  solution  In  which  there  would 
be  a  removal  of  all  foreign  forces,  all 
Cubans,  all  Soviets.  That  is  what  they 
say.  These  are  our  allies,  This  is  what 
the  President  of  CosU  Rica  says:  this 
is  what  the  President  of  Colombia 
says. 

Mr.  RITTER.  They  say  more  than 
that.  The  gentleman  needs  to  yield  on 
this  point. 

They  say  much  more  than  that.  Yes, 
they  want  foreign  forces  out.  But  they 
also  want  the  kinds  of  changes  taking 
place  internally  within  Nicaragua  that 
will  insure  safety,  not  tomorrow  or  in 
June  or  in  September  or  2  years  from 
now,  but  will  Insure  a  kind  of  long- 
term  safety  because  they  do  not  trust 
the  Communist  government  in  Nicara- 
gua. They  know  their  leanings.  They 
have  read  the  materials:  they  have 
read  the  documents.  They  know  their 
participation  in  this  Soviet,  Commu- 
nist international  movement.  They 
feel  that  for  safety's  sake  they  need 
internal  changes.  Those  are  changes 
proposed  in  Contadora.  Those  are  the 
elements  of  change  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas themselves  purported  when  they 
took  power  in  a  broad  democratic 
front  but  have  denied,  all  along  have 
denied  their  own  people. 
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Now,  I  gueas  it  boils  down  to  this: 
What  makes  the  gentleman  think  that 
not  having  given  an  inch  in  this  direc- 
tion during  16  months  of  no  n.S.  mili- 
tary assistance,  no  U.S.  advice,  no  U.S. 
humanitarian  assistance,  what  makes 
the  gentleman  think  that  sdl  of  a 
sudden  these  hard-boiled  Communists 
are  going  to  all  of  a  sudden  get  reli- 
gion and  adopt  democracy  or  the  trap- 
pings of  a  pluralistic,  more  open  socie- 
ty when  there  is  no  pressure  whatso- 
ever to  do  so? 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Because  if  the  gentle- 
man wlU  give  me  my  10  or  15  seconds 
you  have  been  gracious  to  give  me  on 
occasion.  I  would  simply  suggest  to 
you  that  the  Contadora  nations  that 
surround  Nicara^rua  right  now  do  busi- 
ness with  Nicaragua. 

We  have  an  embargo  in  Nicaragua, 
but  none  of  our  allies  do,  and  the  key 
to  getting  an  agreement  that  we  would 
accept,  that  Nicaragua  would  then 
either  be  in  a  position  to  accept  or 
reject,  would  put  them  on  the  dime,  so 
to  speak.  If  they  reject  it.  it  would  be 
encumbent  on  all  of  those  allies  that 
we  have  down  there  to  quarantine 
Nicaragua,  to  economically  and  politi- 
cally and  socially  quarantine  Nicara- 
gua and  that  would  have  an  impact  on 
that  country.  Undeniably  it  would 
have  an  impact  on  that  country. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  do  not  say  undeni- 
ably. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  impact 
could  be  quite  minimal.  Nicaragua's 
economy  is  more  and  more  integrated 
with  the  east  bloc  economy,  they  are 
building  massive  Soviet-style  courts 
and  transit  areas  for  importing  goods 
from  outside.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
essential.  Nicaragua  will  survive,  the 
people  will  be  poverty  stricken,  com- 
munism will  destroy  their  economy, 
but  I  can  tell  you  this:  The  leadership 
will  continue  to  live  in  the  best  houses, 
they  will  continue  to  have  wild  parties, 
they  will  continue  to  drive  Mercedes. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Are  we  talking  about 
the  Philippines  or  Nicaragua  now? 

Mr.  RITTER.  We  are  talking  about 
Nicaragua.  You  know,  it  is  interesting, 
the  gentleman  and  his  party,  were  all 
for  intervening  six  ways  to  Sunday  in 
the  Philippines  to  bring  democracy  to 
that  country  so  that  stability  could 
come  to  that  region  so  that  American 
security  and  East  Asian  security  would 
be  f  ulf  Uled. 

I  agree,  but  it  is  really  kind  of  inter- 
esting that  the  gentleman  and  his 
party,  when  it  comes  to  doing  some- 
thing about  bringing  democracy  to 
Nicaragua,  do  not  touch  it  with  a  10- 
foot  pole.  I  have  not  heard  Members 
of  the  gentleman's  party  get  up  here 
in  1 -minute  speeches  or  special  orders 
complaining  about  the  lack  of  human 
rights  in  Nicaragua.  Believe  me,  the 
lack  of  human  rights  in  Nicaragua  are 
far  more  substantial  than  the  lack  of 
human  rights  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  But  I  have  not  heard 
the  gentleman  criticize  the  lack  of 


human  rights  in  Chile  which  needless 
to  say  are  far  more  repressive  than 
anything  that  is  taking  place  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Oh.  the  gentleman 
speaks  totally  out  of  line.  Chile  is  free 
paradise  compared  to  Nicaragua.  I  am 
not  going  to  say  good  things  about  the 
Chilean  military  regime:  no.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  shift  toward  democracy. 

The  interesting  thing  about  it  is  in 
Latin  America  today,  about  90  percent 
of  the  people  are  livng  under  demo- 
cratic rule.  What  a  marvelous  victory 
for  our  way  of  life  and  our  way  of 
thinking.  I  think  you  can  trace  it  back 
to  Jimmy  Carter's  emphasis  on  human 
rights  and  Ronald  Reagan's  maintain- 
ing that  emphasis,  but  maintaining  a 
strong  America  so  that  these  countries 
could  move  toward  democracy,  under- 
stand where  the  United  States  stood 
and  not  feel  in  a  position  to  be  destabi- 
lized and  therefore,  they  could  move 
into  the  high-risk  area  of  free  elec- 
tions. 

This  Is  all  taking  place.  What  has 
happened  in  Nicaragua?  The  absolute 
opposite.  By  the  way,  aU  of  these  re- 
gimes were  rightwing  regimes,  they 
were  generally  military  regimes,  mili- 
tary jimtas,  and  they  shifted  and  they 
changed.  Franco's  regime  shifted  and 
changed  in  Spain.  The  Greek  colonels' 
regime  shifted  and  changed  in  Greece. 
We  have  seen  quite  a  few  examples  of 
the  shift  in  change,  but  it  has  never 
happened,  it  has  never  happened  from 
a  Communist  country.  Never.  N-e-v-e-r. 

The  only  shift  and  change  in  a  Com- 
munist government  came  because  the 
United  States  moved  into  Grenada. 
That  is  the  only  situation  of  its  kind 
since  the  Communist  revolution  in 
1917.  That  is  an  amazing  historical 
record. 

I  would  like  to  just  refer  to  some 
other  views  of  the  people  of  Central 
America  as  pointed  out  in  a  poll  taken 
between  June  and  November  of  1985. 
It  was  done  by  a  Costa  Rican  affiliate 
of  the  Gallup  organization.  In  each 
country  800  persons  were  polled,  they 
were  a  representative  sample  of  adults 
with  at  least  1  year  of  secondary 
school.  Independent  opinion  surveys 
are  not  permitted  in  Nicaragua  so  it 
was  all  the  surrounding  countries. 

Central  Americans  generally  hold 
that  Salvadoran  elections  have  been 
honest  while  those  in  Nicaragua  are 
seen  as  having  been  dishonest.  Nicara- 
gua was  named  as  the  country  trying 
most  to  weaken  their  own  govern- 
ments. That  was  the  view  of  70  per- 
cent in  Costa  Rica,  63  percent  in  Hon- 
duras, 52  percent  in  El  Salvador.  Nica- 
ragua was  identified  as  the  country 
posing  the  greatest  military  threat  to 
their  own  countries.  That  was  the  view 
of  87  percent  in  Costa  Rica.  79  percent 
in  Honduras,  56  percent  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 
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Nicaragua  was  viewed  as  the  country 
most  likely  to  attack  their  own  coun- 
tries. That  was  the  view  of  64  percent 
in  Costa  Rica,  67  percent  in  Honduras. 
Three-fourths  of  those  interviewed  in 
Costa  Rica  favor  United  States  aid  to 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance 
forces,  while  that  policy  is  supported 
by  a  2-to-l  margin  in  the  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  majority  also  approved  United 
States  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  and 
United  States  military  presence  in  the 
region  is  seen  favorably. 

The  United  States  was  identified 
overwhelmingly  as  the  country  help- 
ing these  coimtries  to  defend  them- 
selves. That  was  the  view  of  84  percent 
of  the  people  in  Costa  Rica,  97  percent 
of  the  people  in  Honduras  and  84  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  long  enough,  I  would  like  to 
thank  him  for  allowing  me  to  partici- 
pate in  this  debate  tonight.  That  is  all 
I  wanted  to  say. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Well,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments,  but  again, 
before  the  gentleman  leaves,  I  would 
like  one  inkling  of  his  concern  that 
what  has  happened  in  Nicaragua,  the 
Soviet-Cuban  military  buildup,  all  the 
intelligence  that  we  have,  the  building 
of  major  port  facilities,  the  air  fields, 
all  of  the  subversion  of  their  neigh- 
bors, the  involvement  of  the  Nicara- 
guans  in  the  M-19  attack  on  the 
Palace  of  Justice  in  Bogota,  the  trac- 
ing of  the  weapons  to  the  Sandinistas, 
the  ceremony  that  took  place  with 
Thomas  Borge  himself,  the  Interior 
Minister  there,  at  a  memorial  to  the 
M-19  guerrillas  who  were  killed  when 
the  Colombians  moved  back  in.  Is 
there  one  inkling  from  the  gentleman 
that  something  has  gone  radically 
wrong  there  and  this  Communist  en- 
terprise poses  some  sort  of  threat  to 
the  region  and  to  the  hemisphere? 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Let  me  just  respond 
to  the  gentleman  by  saying  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  impact 
and  influence  of  both  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  through  its  shipment  of 
weapons,  crude  as  they  might  be,  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  MI-24,  the  gentle- 
man makes  his  statement 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  If  I  might  simply  say, 
they  have  not  shipped  Migs,  they  have 
not  shipped  nuclear  weapons  to  my 
knowledge  to  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  RITTER.  They  do  not  need 
Migs,  they  really  do  not.  They  are  so- 
lidifying, consolidating  their  own  Com- 
munist revolution.  They  are  dealing  in 
the  fringes  at  their  borders. 

The  MI-24  helicopter  gunshlp,  the 
Hind-D,  is  the  most  sophisticated 
counterinsiu^ency  weapon  in  the 
world  today  and  the  gentleman  is 
sashing,  crude  as  they  may  be,  these 
weapons,  certainly  it  is  Just  wrong. 


The  MI-24's  two  fleets  of  MI-24'8 
could  dominate  the  entire  region  of 
Central  America.  They  have  a  range  to 
extend  well  beyond  their  own  borders. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  We  are  spending 
hundreds  of  milllonB  of  dollars  deploy- 
ing up  to  15,000  troops  at  a  time  in  ex- 
ercises in  Honduras,  well-equipped 
American  troops.  We  are  training  the 
forces  of  many  of  our  Central  Ameri- 
can neighbors. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Does  the  gentleman 
disagree  with  that? 

Mr.  IdRAZEK.  No;  I  do  not,  but  I 
am  submitting  to  the  gentleman  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  exaggerate  the 
threat  to  the  American  people  when  in 
fact  our  allies  down  there  who  have 
asked  for  our  assistance  when  they 
need  it  say  that  this  particular  policy 
of  supporting  the  Contras  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  a  mistake  in  terms  of  the  Joint 
commitment  we  have  to  try  to  build  a 
stable  democracy  in  that  country  and 
throughout  that  region. 

I  can  only  suggest  in  conclusion  that 
I  share  the  gentleman's  concern  over 
this  kind  of  potential  influence,  but  I 
submit  that  spending  $100  million  to 
support  these  individuals,  the  Contras, 
is  a  mistake.  I  think  the  American 
people  agree  it  is  a  mistake,  because 
fundamentally  and  deep  down  the 
American  people  luiow  who  is  willing 
to  commit  themselves  on  their  own 
behalf  and  fight  for  themselves  and 
for  their  freedom  and  who  needs  the 
kind  of  crutch  that  our  South  Viet- 
namese partners  needed  awhile  back 
in  the  seventies. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  resent  the  gentle- 
man comparing  this  situation  with 
South  Vietnam  and  I  reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  am  sorry,  because  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  create  any  re- 
sentment with  my  colleague. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Fighting  for  their 
freedom  in  Nicaragua,  they  are  serious 
about  reclaiming  their  country  from  a 
Communist  dictatorship,  which  the 
gentleman  and  his  party  obviously 
thinks  is  not  a  threat  or  not  a  real  sig- 
nificant problem.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  restoring  democracy. 

Listen,  if  the  Contra  armies  had  a 
mlniscule  fraction  of  what  the  Sandl- 
nista  armies  have,  they  could  poten- 
tially take  out  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment or  put  them  in  a  position  where 
they  would  have  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  offering  me  the  time  that  he 
did. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  participating  in  the  debate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Okotbsrg  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MiCHXL),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Madioah  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicRXL),  from  7:30  p.m.  today  and  the 


balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 

Mr.  Taylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicHKL),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  attending  a 
funeral. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SuifDQUiST)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Walkzr,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daub,  for  30  minutes,  March  13. 

Mr.  RiTTER,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Craio,  for  60  minutes,  March  19. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weiss)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Awinjifzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoirrooMiRT,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PAifiTTA,  for  8  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Bedell,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $3,198. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  StTNogniST)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CouRTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoTR. 

Mr.  GiLMAif  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  RiTTER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  MoRRisoif  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Oekas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yotmo  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McEwEif . 

Mr.  DEmnr  Smith. 

Mr.  Bliley  in  U  Instances. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Frawklin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weiss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  LiPiifSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoLEMAH  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dtboh. 

Mr.  Skeltoh. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Wydek. 

Mr.  Natcrir. 

Mr.  Ranosl. 


Mr.  Fascbx  In  two  InitanoM. 

Mr.  Yatrom. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Daschle  in  five  Instancet. 

Mr.  Affleoatb. 

Mr.  DwTER  of  New  Jeraey. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  TORRICELU. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  blU  and 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker 

H.R.  1614.  An  act  entitled  the  "Food  Secu- 
rity ImprovemenU  Act  of  19M":  and 

H.J.  Res.  34S.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  dealgnate 
March  1986,  •■  "Music  In  Our  Schools 
Month." 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  1889.  An  act  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  bankruptcy, 
to  prevent  discharge  of  administratively  or- 
dered support  obligations:  to  the  CommlttM 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8J.  Res,  a08.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  31.  1986  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  9,  1986  through  March 
is,  1986  as  "National  Development  Disabil- 
ities Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  276.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  11  through  May  17,  1986  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

SJ.  Res,  276.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  19,  1987  as  "National  Day  for  Fed- 
eral Retirees":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

8.J,  Res.  286,  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  11,  1986  through  May  17, 
1986,  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week  of  1986";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  more 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  March  13, 1986,  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COBOifUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communlcatlona  were  taken  from 
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the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3973.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  rescission  proposal  contained  In 
the  President's  third  special  message  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685  (H. 
Doc.  No.  99-181);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2974.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting  a  report  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  "Compensation  and  Pensions"  for  fiscal 
year  1986  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
that  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  1515<bK2):  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

2975.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Military  Manpower  and  Person- 
nel Policy)  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  special  pay  for  duty  sub- 
ject to  hostile  fire,  covering  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1  through  December  31,  1985.  pursuant 
to  37  U.S.C.  310(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2976.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Military  Manpower  and  Person- 
nel Policy)  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting the  calendar  year  1985  report  con- 
cerning officer  responsibility  pay.  pursuant 
to  37  U.S.C.  306(f);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2977.  A  letter  from  the  CJeneral  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
national  security  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1987  and  fiscal  year  1988,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2978.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  the  results  of  the  De- 
partment's review  of  H.R.  1524;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2979.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  the  President's 
intention  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of  up 
to  $10  million  in  emergency  military  assist- 
ance to  Chad,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3318(bK2)  and  22  U.S.C.  2411;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2980.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
&naU  Business  Administration,  transmit- 
ting SBA's  1985  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  report,  pursuant  to  S  U.S.C.  552(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2981.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  De- 
partments  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1985, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2982.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Directors,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
transmitting  a  report  of  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1985,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  S52(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2983.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Navajo 
and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commission, 
tranamitting  a  report  on  the  Commigsion's 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system  during  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1985.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Cotnmlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

2984.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Conuniasion, 
transmitting  the  Commission's  1985  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  report,  puisuaot  to 


5  U.S.C.  5S2(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Oi>eratlons. 

2985.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  1985  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  report,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2986.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Federal  In- 
spector, Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
transmitting  a  report  of  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1985,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5S2(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2987.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  Department's  1985 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  report,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2988.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  24  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  action,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  92-225,  secUon  307(dH2) 
(93  Stat.  1354,  1356);  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

2989.  A  letter  from  the  Secretaries  of  Ag- 
riculture and  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  grazing  fee  review  and  evalua- 
tion report  and  the  experimental  steward- 
ship report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-514, 
section  12;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2990.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  use  of  park  entrance,  eulmis- 
sion,  and  recreation  use  fees  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  National  Park  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

2991.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  Eunend  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  Marine  F^her- 
les  Program  Authorization  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2992.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting the  results  of  his  review  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior's  Investigation  into  al- 
legations of  a  violation  of  law  and  regula- 
tion, mismanagement,  gross  waste  of  funds 
and  abuse  of  authority  by  officials  of  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
1206(b)(5)(A)  (92  SUt.  1125);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2993.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  compensation  for  disabled  veterans 
and  the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  for  surviving  spouses  and 
children  of  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

2994.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  expendi- 
ture and  need  for  worker  adjustment  assist- 
ance training  funds  under  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  during  the  fourth  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1985.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-618.  section  236(a)(2)  (95  SUt.  885):  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

2995.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  increasing  the  SSI  resource  levels, 
as  required  by  the  conference  report  accom- 


panying the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

2996.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  the 
1985  annual  report  on  the  number  of  appli- 
cations that  were  made  for  orders  and  ex- 
tension of  orders  approving  electronic  sur- 
veillance under  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
Surveillance  Act,  pursuant  to  50  U.8.C. 
1807;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 

2997.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  II  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972,  as  amended,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Science  and  Technology. 

2998.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  regarding  the  accessi- 
bility standards  issued,  revised,  tunended,  or 
repealed  under  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  90-480.  section  7(a)  (90  SUt.  2508); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  TransporUtion  and  Education  and 
Labor. 


PUBUC  BILU3  AND 
RESOLXrnONS 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  397.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  Con.  Res.  296,  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1987,  1988,  and  1989  (Rept.  99-491).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  398.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  and  an  amendment 
reported  from  conference  in  disagreement 
on  H.J.  Res.  534,  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Depairtment  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  99-492).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  534  (Rept.  99-493)  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MICA:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  4151.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel,  facilities,  and 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendmenU  (Rept.  99-494).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 


ADVERSE  REPORTS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII, 
Mr.  HAMILTON:  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 540.  Joint  resolution  relating  to  Central 
America  pursuant  to  the  International  Se- 
curity uid  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985.  (Adverse  Rept.  99-483  Pt.  4).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


Under  clause  S  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
HJl.  4379.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  non- 
recognitlon  of  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  principal 
residence  shall  apply  where  one  of  the 
spouses  who  occupied  the  old  residence  dies 
biefore  occupying  the  new  residence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
HJt.  4380.  A  bill  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986.  and  for  other 
purposes  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (by  request): 
H.R.  4381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  provide 
interim  financing  and  borrowing  authority, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr  BLILE7* 
H.R.  4382.  A  bill  to  require  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  place  a  plaque  at  the  origi- 
nal site  of  Providence  Hospital;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  COATS: 
H.R.  4383.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  as  an  executive  department 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McBwKif,  Mr.  MoifTooioRT,  Mr. 
HAiocnscBiairT,  Mr.  Evahs  of  Illi- 
nois, Ms.  KAPTua,  Mr.  Bryaiit,  Mr. 
Ftoaio,  Mr.  Orat  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Wtlik,    Mr.    Solomon,    and    Mr. 

HKNDOlt): 

H.R.  4384.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to  veterans'  read- 
justment appointmenU;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois  (by  request): 

H.R.  4385.  A  bill  to  provide  llmiU  and  pro- 
cedures in  certain  civil  cases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 

H.R.  4386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  financing  of  general  election  campaigns 
for  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 

HH.  4387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
poctt  Insurance  Act  to  esUblish  an  emergen- 
cy temporary  procedure  to  faclllUte  the  re- 
structuring of  certain  agricultural  loans  by 
agricultural  banks,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urtwn  Affairs.   

HJl.  4S88.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  prosecution  of  ter- 
roristo  who  attack  United  SUtes  nationals 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICA: 

HJl.  4389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  prohibit  certain 
actions  to  be  taken  by  United  SUtes  persons 
with  respect  to  foreign  officials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  WTDEN: 
HJl.  4S90.  A  bill  to  provide  for  SUte  com- 
mittees to  review  good  faith  professional 
review  activities  of  health  care  entitles,  to 
require  collection  and  dissemination  to  hos- 
pitals of  information  concerning  certain 
paymenU  in  medical  malpractice  actions 
and  certain  adverse  licensure  decisions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  HAmmsoHMiDT,  Mr.  Edoak,  Mr. 
Wruc,  Mr.  Aptuoatk,  Mr.  Hilus, 
Bdr.  Shklby,  Mr.  McEwn,  Mr.  Mica, 
Mr.    Smith    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
Dascrlb,  Mr.  SoKDquisT,  Mr.  Dowot 
of  Mississippi,   Mr.   Bxurakis,   Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Molinaki,  Ms. 
KATTua,  Mr.  Ridox.  Mr.  Mollokan. 
Mr.    Hkndon,    Mr.    Staooiks.    Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Georgia.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Kanjor- 
SKI): 
H.R.  4391.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  88,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  exempt  from  any  require- 
ment   for    sequestration    of    appropriated 
funds  any  amounU  available  to  provide  cer- 
tain benefits  to  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  4393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  control  of  plague;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SWIFT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson.    Mr.     ScHUMia,     and     Mr. 
HOTTO): 
H.R.  4393.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  im- 
prove provisions  of  law  relating  to  absentee 
registration  and  voting  in  elections  for  Fed- 
eral office  by  members  of  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  persons  who  reside  overseas;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison   of    Washington,    and    Mr. 
Stanqiland): 
H.R.  4394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Price-An- 
derson provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  to  estabUsh  llabUity  and  indemnifi- 
cation for  nuclear  IncidenU  arising  out  of 
Federal  storage,  disposal,  and  related  trans- 
porUtion  of  radioactive  waste;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GONZALES  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  McKiNNXT): 
HJ.  Res.  563.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  pro- 
grams relating  to  housing  and  community 
development,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banldng.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DxWINE  (for  himself,  Mr  La- 
OOMARSINO,  Mr.  WoRTLXY,  Mr.  Daus, 
Mr.  Bartlitt,  Mr.  Suria,  Mr.  Don- 
nillt,  Mr.  BcHABTER,  Mr.  Wolt,  Mr. 
Brtant,  Mr.  Rbs,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  MiNRA.  Mr.  McKkrnan, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Niklson  of  UUh, 
Mr.  RooKRS,  Mr.  DANNmrriR,  and 
Mrs.  Holt): 
H  J.  Res.  584.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  1988  as  "Partnerships  in  Educa- 
tion Month;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLT: 
HJ.  Res.  MO.  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing several  proposed  deferrals  of  budget  au- 
thority  for  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

H  J.  Res.  068.  Joint  resolution  to  itslgnstt 
April  19,  1980.  as  "National  Infantry  Day:" 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr,  PANETTA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  397.  Concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.8.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
By  Mr.  RANOEL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  398.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  ttiat 
the  United  SUtes  should  support  the  coura- 
geous efforU  of  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  to 
peacefully  end  racial  segregation  in  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

308.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  harbor  emergency  response  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

809.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  Michigan,  relative  to  a  study  of  the 
Great  Lakes  water  tystem;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 

310.  Also,  memorial  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  SUte  of  Indiana,  relative  to  the 
concept  of  tax-exempt  financing  to  provide 
lower  interest  rates  to  American  farmers; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  4890.  A  bill  to  provide  that  secUon 
6348  of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall 
not  apply  to  an  award  of  a  Silver  Star  to 
Raymond  Anderson,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 

H.R.  4896.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Frank  H. 
Oammache,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  147:  Mr.  Wmxat.  Mr.  Batis.  and  Mr. 

GUCKMAN. 

H.R.  471:  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  780:  Mr.  Slattbit. 

H.R.  884:  Mr.  Jonks  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  940;  Mr.  Pbnnt  and  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr,  Daschls,  Mr.  Hvbsaro,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Hamkirschmist, 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Penny,  Mrs.  Ux>td.  Mr. 
RoosRS,  Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  Lklanb,  and  Mr. 

MiNITA. 

H.R.  1416:  Mr.  Kilob. 

H.R.  1007:  Mr.  McDaos  and  Mr.  Yatrom. 

H.R.  1807:  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Marti- 

NB. 

H.R.  1769:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 
H.R.  1780:  Mr.  Bulkt,  Mr.  Usall,  and  Mr. 
JoNcs  of  North  Carolina. 
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H.R.  1840;  Mr.  Bxvnx. 

H.R.  3310:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  3952:  Ml.  St  OntMAiR. 

H.R.  3006:  Mi.  Yathoh. 

HJl.  3043:  Mr.  Vnrro. 

H.R.  3363:  Mr.  LaFalcx,  Mr.  de  la  Oasza, 
Mr.  WoKTLKT,  and  Mr.  Oaixo. 

H.R.  3436:  Mr.  Bartoh  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Oilman,  and  Mr.  Taukx. 

H.R.  3583:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

H.R.  3690:  Mr.  Lowht  of  Washington. 

H.R.  3800:  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  OUahoma,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Pazio,  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Bdichlgan.  Mr.  Traxlxr.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Stallihgs.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mi.  Chandler.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Klecz- 
KA,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Mi.  McCandlxss,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Fields, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  PooLiETTA,  Mr.  Dannkmeyer,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  and  Mr.  Bosco. 

H.R.  3946:  Mr.  Boehlekt. 

H.R.  4003:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Bohior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Ackxrman,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  4030:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Koltxr.  and 
Mr.  Crockett. 

HJi.  4034:  Mi.  Martinez.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
E^mxrson,  Bdrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
MoNSON,  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Ms.  MiKtn.sKi,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  4041:  Mr.  Swindall. 

H.R.  4093:  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

HJl.  4096:  Mrs.  Long,  Mi.  Evans  of  Iowa, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4151:  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Broompield, 
Mr.  LxvnfE  of  California,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Dtmally,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Young  of  Missou- 
ri, Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Gejdknson,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Torricelu, 
Mr.  F^ghan,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mi.  Solomon,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
SnjANDER.  Mi.  DeWine,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  4186:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mi.  Clinger,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
LxvTNE  of  CaUfomia,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Dornan  of  CaUfomia,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Dwyxr  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Oallo,  Mi.  Martinez,  Mr. 
OucKMAN.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  4195:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  Jeppords. 

HJl.  4300:  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  PxnuxLL,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
HuoHB,  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mi. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Marksy.  Mr.  Minxia.  Mr. 
Moody,  and  Mr.  Robinsoh. 

HJt.  4304:  Mi.  Crane. 


H.R.  4333:  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  4346:  Mr.  Daniel. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missourt  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Petri,  and  Mr. 
Ortiz. 

H.J.  Res.  366:  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  BusTAMANTE.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  FusTER,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  MoNSON,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Tauzin.  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.J.  Res.  297:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  Luken. 

H.J.  Res.  336:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Chandler,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
F'ASCELL,  Mr.  Oephardt,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mi.  Penny,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Stal- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Bosco. 

H.J.  Res.  379:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.J.  Res.  381:  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Levine 
of  California,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  McCollum,  and  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.J.  Res.  425:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.J.  Res.  435:  Mr.  Bates. 

H.J.  Res.  480:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO,  Bdrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.J.  Res.  492:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Moorhxad, 
Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.J.  Res.  504:  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Reid.  Mr.  Skelton.  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

HJ.  Res.  508:  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr.  Panetta, 
and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.J.  Res.  516:  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mi.  Matsui.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  McOrath.  and 
Mr.  Udall. 

H.J.  Res.  536:  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Wortley. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Luhgren,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Bliley, 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mi. 
Carney,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mi. 
Callahan,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Brooks,  Bdr. 
Hxprkr.  Mr.   Daniel.   Mr.   Oonzalez,   Mi. 


BoEHLERT,   Mr.   Oraoison,   Mr.  FAinmoT. 

Mr.  Waloren,  Mr.  Puster.  and  Mr.  Fascill. 

H.J.    Res.    539:    Mr.    Saxton,    and    Mr. 

McEWEN. 

a  J.  Res.  531:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  McOrath.  Mr.  Lxland,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Market,  and  Mr.  Bokski. 

H.J.  Res.  537:  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Livinoston,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Gingrich,  KIs. 
MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Moorheao,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Monson,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.J.  Res.  539:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Oallo.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr. 
Kanjorski. 

H.J.  Res.  543:  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Moixo- 
HAN,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mrs.  Long. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Weaver,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr. 
McKernan,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Eckert  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Wheat, 
Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.J.  Res.  544:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Con- 
yers, Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mi.  McCain,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Monson, 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

HJ.  Res.  556:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mi.  Valentine,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  MacKay,  and 
Mr.  OE  LA  Garza. 

H.  Con.  Res.  361:  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  GucK- 
MAN.  Mr.  BinMAN.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  272:  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  279:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Boulter. 

H.  Res.  60:  Mr.  Crane. 
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TORT  LAW  CRISIS 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

386.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  John 
R.  Lopez.  Washington.  E>C.  relative  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf  systems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

287.  Also,  petition  of  Carol  Barber,  et  al., 
Adair  Standish  Corp.,  Standish,  MI,  relative 
to  union  representation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

or  PBnrSTLVAMIA 
m  THI  HOU8I  or  RXFRISXHTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1986 

Mr.  RrTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing  in  my 
effort  to  bring  pertinent  information  on  the  tort 
law  crisis  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  I 
tnjst  they  will  find  this  Marcfi  10,  1986,  Robert 
J.  Samuelson  article  from  Newsweek  of  inter- 
est 

[From  Newsweek,  Mar.  10, 1986] 

The  Lawyering  op  America 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

We  are  now  seeing  the  glimmers  of  a  new 
legal  crisis  in  America.  It  arises  from  the 
clamor  over  liabUity  insurance  and  a  vague 
unease  that  lawyers  are  exercising  too  much 
influence.  The  United  States  now  has  more 
lawyers  (an  estimated  675,000  of  them  in 
1985)  per  capita  than  any  other  major 
nation.  Since  1950.  their  numbers  have 
grown  twice  as  fast  as  the  population.  But 
our  sense  that  lawyers  are  meddling  too 
much  sits  awkwardly  with  the  great  Ameri- 
can faith  in  law  as  a  remedy  for  almost  any 
ill.  Or.  as  one  t>ook  a  few  years  ago  put  it, 
"Sue  the  B'sfrds." 

The  key  to  understanding  this  confusion— 
if  not  entirely  dispelling  It— Is  to  grasp  a 
basic  truth.  Lawyers  and  law  firms  are  busi- 
nesses, and  their  business  is  conflict.  Cre- 
ative lawyering  often  means  exploiting  or 
creating  conflicts.  Just  as  companies  devel- 
op new  products,  so  lawyers  search  for  new 
legal  theories  on  which  to  sue.  Rights  of 
action  are  lawyers'  markets.  But  their  eco- 
nomic self-interest— their  legal  innova- 
tions—may subvert  their  social  usefulness. 
The  civil-Justice  system's  essential  purpose 
is  to  resolve  conflict,  not  to  excite  it. 

It's  often  a  pretense  that  lawyers  repre- 
sent other  people's  grievances  rather  than 
their  own  economic  Interests.  There  are 
thousands  of  cases  where  lawyers,  not  their 
supposed  clients,  are  the  main  aggressors.  In 
the  early  19808,  for  example,  many  new 
"high  technology"  companies  sold  stock  to 
the  public.  Many  of  these  admittedly  specu- 
lative stocks  subsequently  collapsed.  Now 
there  are  dozens  of  suits  against  these  com- 
panies, their  officers,  accountants  and  insur- 
ance companies  alleging  that  investors  were 
mislead.  But  the  suits  have  been  brought  by 
a  few  law  firms  on  a  contingency-fee  basis. 
The  lawyers— who  typically  take  30  percent 
or  more  of  a  settlement  or  damages— stand 
to  win  the  most. 

Of  course,  a  rising  tide  of  lawsuits  is  not 
the  only  reason  for  more  lawyers.  Greater 
government  regulation,  complicated  tax 
rules  and  expanding  international  business 
have  all  contributed.  But  the  growth  of  law- 
suits also  has  a  big  multiplier  effect.  It  re- 
quires defense  lawyers  and  lawyers  to  advise 
people  and  companies  how  to  avoid  being 
sued.  Consider  the  evidence  of  more  litiga- 
tion: 

Since  1970.  membership  of  the  Association 
of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America  has  nearly  tri- 
pled, to  60,000.  (In  the  same  period,  all  law- 


yers rose  90  percent).  To  belong,  half  a  law- 
yer's work  must  be  representing  people  in 
personal-injury  cases. 

The  number  of  product-liability  cases  filed 
in  federal  courts  has  risen  from  1,579  In 
1975  to  10,745  in  1984.  Although  most  cases 
are  settled  t>efore  trial,  the  volume  of  Jury 
awards  in  product-liability  and  medical-mal- 
practice suits  roughly  tripled  between  1976 
and  1984,  says  Jury  Verdict  Research  Inc. 

Since  the  mid- 1970s,  suits  against  officers 
and  directors  of  public  corporations— from 
shareholders,  employees,  customers  and 
others— have  more  than  doubled,  according 
to  The  Wyatt  Co..  a  Chicago  actuarial  firm. 
Many  of  these  cases  are  contingency-fee 


To  l>e  fair,  the  liability-insurance  mess- 
complaints  from  doctors,  cities,  counsultlng 
engineers,  day-care  centers  and  others  that 
insurance  Is  too  costly  or  unavailable— is  not 
entirely  the  doing  of  lawyers.  The  Insurance 
industry  bears  much  of  the  blame.  A  few 
years  ago  companies  lowered  premiums  to 
compete  for  business.  They  expected  to  earn 
lush  profits  by  investing  premium  Income  at 
high  Interest  rates.  Declining  Interest  rates 
wrecked  that  gamble  and.  combined  with 
steep  Insurance  losses,  triggered  premium 
increases  and  coverage  cutbacks.  But  the  in- 
surers' blunder  only  mitigates  the  role  of 
lawyers. 

SIDEErTECTS 

If  courts  adopt  expansive  liability  doc- 
trines, then  the  costs— not  Just  insurance- 
will  he  huge.  The  gravest  danger  is  becom- 
ing a  precautionary  society.  Unintended  side 
effects  are  already  emerging.  The  threat  of 
suits  has  driven  some  drug  companies  from 
manufacturing  vaccines;  consulting  engi- 
neers now  refuse  to  work  on  hazardous  sites 
for  fear  of  suits.  Companies  are  losing  out- 
side directors  for  lack  of  liability  coverage. 
As  attorney  Peter  Huber  argues,  courts  deal 
poorly  with  the  full  social  effects  of  prod- 
ucts, like  vaccines,  whose  public  benefits 
overwhelm  the  risks.  Courts  see  only  mis- 
takes. "Beneficiaries  of  risk-reducing  prod- 
ucts .  .  do  not  litigate,"  he  writes. 

Stating  the  problem  Is  easier  than  solving 
it.  Lawsuits  are  an  Important  discipline  on 
corporate  and  individual  irresponsibility. 
They  do  compensate  victims.  There  is  no 
neat  dividing  line  between  too  much  or  too 
little  liability.  But  we  can  impose  self-re- 
straint on  the  legal  system  by  treating  law- 
yers for  what  they  are— businesses.  We  need 
legal  rules  with  proper  economic  Incentives. 
In  damage  suits,  the  losing  side  should 
always  pay  the  other  side's  legal  fees.  This 
would  deter  weak  suits  by  reducing  the  pres- 
sure for  expedient  settlements  that  are  less 
than  the  cost  of  litigation.  And  a  losing  de- 
fense would  ultimately  pay  if  its  delays  ran 
up  the  other  side's  costs. 

These  common-sense  ideas  strike  many 
lawyers  as  radical.  They  aren't.  One  inevita- 
ble complaint  is  that  having  losers  pay 
would  make  it  tougher  for  people  of  modest 
means  to  bring  legitimate  cases  to  court. 
This  is  nonsense.  The  reality  is  that  the 
contingency-fee  lawyer  Is  already  financing 
these  cases.  Strong  cases  would  be  more  at- 
tractive under  this  system,  because— aside 
from  the  contingency  fee— the  lawyer  would 


also  recover  costs.  But  weak  cases  would  be 
less  attractive  (the  losing  contingency-fee 
lawyer  would  pay  the  other  side's  legal 
fees),  and  they  should  be.  The  system  exists 
to  settle  conflicts,  not  to  generate  lawyer 
caseloads.  In  a  subtle  way,  commercial  inter- 
ests of  lawyers  now  corrupt  the  law. 

So  let  the  lawyers  grumble.  If  the  current 
Insurance  mess  leads  to  any  good.  It  will  be 
renewed  political  Interest  in  our  legal 
system.  And  that  Is  as  it  should  be.  To  para- 
phrase an  old  cliche:  law  Is  sometimes  too 
Important  to  be  left  to  lawyers. 


THE  FEDERAL  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE  LIABILITY  ACT  OF  1986 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRUEirTATIVIS 

Wednesday ,  March  12, 1989 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  joining 
with  my  colleague,  Representative  Sid  Morri- 
SON,  to  introduce  the  Federal  Radioactive 
Waste  Uability  Act  of  1986.  This  bill,  whk:h 
has  the  strong  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
Governor  Gardner  from  Washington  State, 
would  help  to  mitigate  a  serious  inequity 
caused  by  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1 982,  that  the  citizens  of  one  or  two  States— 
the  final  repository  States— will  be  asked  to 
assume  virtually  all  of  the  hsks  that  will  exist 
from  the  presence  of  tt>e  Nation's  nuclear 
waste. 

Spent  nuclear  fuel,  which  is  the  waste  prod- 
uct of  nuclear  fuel  rods,  is  expected  to  rerrtain 
deadly  for  at  least  10.000  years.  An  acckjental 
release  of  radioactivity  from  spent  fuel,  or 
other  types  of  radk>active  waste,  coukj  be 
devastating.  If  it  were  a  major  release,  H  could 
cause  a  disaster  of  unprecedented  magnitude. 

The  citizens  of  one  State  should  not  be 
asked  to  take  both  the  waste  and  the  nsk— 
taking  the  waste  is  contribution  enough.  Our 
t)ill  would  ensure  that  the  Nation  as  a  wfiole 
would  at  least  assume  the  financial  hak.  It 
would  guarantee  that  any  citizen  injured  by  a 
nuclear  accident  involving  radioactive  waste 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government— vi^ther 
that  accident  occurs  during  transportatkxi, 
treatment,  storage,  or  disposal— would  be  fully 
compensated  for  that  injury. 

Although  our  bill  is  offered  as  an  anrwnd- 
ment  to  the  Phc«-Anderson  Act,  there  wouk) 
be  no  "cap"  on  liability  as  tf>ere  currently  Is 
for  acckJents  at  nuclear  powerplants.  The  li- 
ability "cap"  that  Price-Anderson  applies  to 
nuclear  power  accidents  was  established  be- 
cause (Dongress  wanted  to  give  Impetus  to  the 
growth  of  a  commercial  nuclear  industry,  unA 
limited  liability  for  major  accklents  was 
deemed  essential  to  that  poik:y.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  nuclear  waste,  the  only 
thing  we  are  trying  to  achieve  is  Its  safe  and 
permanent  disposal.  By  assuming  full  llaMUty 
for  nudear  waste  accWenta,  the  Federal  Qov> 


•  This  "bullet"  lymbol  identifies  itatemeoa  or  insertions  which  are  not  ipokeo  by  s  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  let  in  this  typeface  indicatei  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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emmonx  wouM  not  be  discouraging  a  desired 
activily — it  would  be  encouraging  it 

Our  bill  establishes  a  two-tiered  system  of 
payment  The  first  S5  billion  of  liability  arising 
from  any  single  nuclear  waste  accident  would 
come  from  the  nuclear  waste  fund,  a  utility-fi- 
nanced source  of  payments.  If  the  liability 
from  a  nudear  waste  accident  exceeds  $5  bil- 
lion, payments  would  be  made  directly  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  who  would  be  required  to 
borrow  the  money  from  the  Treasury.  This 
would  ensure  that  persons  wtx}  are  injured  by 
a  nuclear  waste  accident  would  be  fully  com- 
pensated for  their  dantages. 

This  bill  butWs  on  H.R  2524,  which  Repre- 
sentative Morrison  of  Washington  introduced 
last  May.  In  developing  tt>e  bill  we  are  Intro- 
ducing today,  Representative  Morrison  of 
Washington  and  I  have  incorporated  the  poli- 
cies set  forth  in  H.R.  2524,  anci  we  have  ex- 
panded on  them.  Representative  Morrison 
has  been  a  leader  in  this  area,  and  I'm 
pteased  to  join  him  in  wording  toward  the  goal 
of  assuring  full  compensation  by  the  Federal 
Govemmerrt  in  the  event  of  a  nudear  waste 
accident 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  Representative 
Morrison  of  Washington  and  I  are  Introduc- 
ing today  woukj  be  a  major  step  fonward  in  es- 
tablishing the  credibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's management  of  nuclear  waste.  It  is 
our  goal  to  enact  this  bill  into  law  this  year, 
and  we  ask  for  the  support  of  our  colleagues 
in  that  endeavor. 


SERVICE-CONNECTED  BENEFITS 
MUST  BEPROTECTED  FROM 
BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  G.V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1986 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
for  Public  Law  99-177,  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoWngs  bill,  because  I  believe  we  must 
reduce  tt>e  Federal  deficit.  I  expressed  my 
reservations  about  certain  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posal during  many  hours  of  debate  on  the 
measure  When  certain  benefictanes  were  ex- 
empted from  ttie  automate  reductions  re- 
quired under  the  legislation,  I  was  ttie  first  to 
take  the  floor  to  express  my  strong  views 
about  exemptions  for  certain  veterans'  pro- 
grams. As  my  colleagues  know,  the  House 
provkJed  the  leadership  that  eventually  pro- 
tected compensatx>n  for  veterans  disabled  in 
servKe  arxl  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensatnn  for  eligible  dependents.  The  House 
provided  a  measure  of  protectk)n  for  our  vet- 
erans' health  care  system.  The  measure  ttwt 
passed  provides  that  In  no  event  shall  ttie 
medicai  care  account  be  reduced  more  tfwn  1 
percent  in  the  current  fiscal  year  or  2  percent 
in  any  other  fiscal  year. 

The  budget-balandng  legislatxxi  moved 
vwy  awHtiy  through  the  Congress  and  the 
PreakJent  was  quick  to  sign  the  measure  into 
law.  Many  of  my  colleagues  pointed  out  that 
the  legislation  was  not  perfect  in  fact,  we 
knew  there  were  many  areas  that  wouW  re- 
quire adjustments  based  on  each  indivkiuai 
Member's  priorities. 
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One  flaw  in  the  measure  quickly  surfaced 
as  soon  as  the  Preaktont's  sequestratkxi 
order  was  Issued  on  Febriiary  1 .  The  order  set 
a  VA  home  k>an  ceiling  that  if  not  corrected, 
would  have  shut  down  the  Gl  Home  Loan  Pro- 
gram by  April  1  of  this  year.  To  its  credit,  the 
Congress  acted  quickly  and  veterans  are  now 
assured  tfuit  they  can  take  advantage  of  ttie 
k>w  interest  rates  to  get  Into  a  home  for  the 
first  time  or  refinance  ttieir  loans  and  save 
thousands  of  dollars  over  the  mortgage 
penod.  The  correctkjn  we  made  with  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  4130  (PublK  Law  99-255), 
was  good  for  veterans,  the  hon>e  buikjing  in- 
dustry, finarKial  institutions,  arxj  ttie  country. 

During  the  debate  on  ttie  Gramm-Rudnnan- 
Hollings  proposal,  ttiere  was  not  enough  time 
to  property  analyze  the  impact  of  the  proposal 
on  all  veterans'  programs.  We  did  ttie  best  we 
could  and,  as  I  have  indrcated,  we  were  able 
to  protect  the  major  income  maintenance  and 
health  care  programs.  There  are,  however, 
other  adjustnients  to  be  made  and  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today,  with  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMiDT,  and  other  members  of  our  commit- 
tee. If  enacted,  will  make  certain  ttiat  pro- 
grams for  the  more  severely  disabled  veterans 
and  educatk)n  benefits  under  the  "War  Or- 
phans Educatk>n  Act"  will  not  be  subjected  to 
reductkms  stiouki  another  sequestration  order 
be  issued  by  ttie  Presklent 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  my  colleagues 
wtiether  ttiey  would  have  voted  to  curtail  ttie 
foltowing  benefits  which  are  part  of  the  conv 
pensatk>n  package  we  provkle  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities: 

First  vocatk>nal  rehat>ilitatk>n  benefits  pro- 
vided to  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities enrolled  in  a  program  of  vocatkjnal  re- 
habilitatk>n  folk>wing  disctiarge  from  servKe. 
Over  26,CXX}  veterans  enrolled  In  this  program 
tiad  ttieir  monthly  subsistence  tienefit  cut  by 
13.1  percent  effective  March  1,  pursuant  to 
PubHc  Law  99-177. 

Second,  educatkKi  and  training  assistance 
to  dependents  and  survivors  of  veterans  wtio 
are  totally  disabled  due  to  service-connected 
disabilities.  Approximately  51,800  dependents, 
spouses,  and  wklows  had  ttieir  monthly  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  reduced  by  8.7 
percent  on  March  1 . 

Third,  specially  adapted  housing  grants  to 
certain  permanently  arid  totally  disabled  veter- 
ans. According  to  ttie  VA,  455  veterans  wtio 
are  expected  to  receive  ttiese  grants  for 
'^wt1eek:hair  homes"  will  see  the  grant  re- 
duced from  $35,000  to  $32,600. 

Fourth,  burial  benefits  in  ttie  case  of  veter- 
ans wtiose  deattis  are  ttie  result  of  servwe- 
connected  disabilities.  The  widows  or  next  of 
kin  of  such  veterans  will  receive  approximately 
10  percent  less  ttian  authorized  by  law,  be- 
cause of  the  sequestratk>n  order  issued  on 
March  1. 

Fifth,  automobile  and  adaptive  equipment 
grants  for  certain  severely  disabled  veterans. 
According  to  the  VA,  these  benefits,  whk:h 
enable  a  disabled  veteran  to  drive  a  vehKie, 
will  be  cut  by  8  percent  effective  March  1 . 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  a  conferee  on 
Publk:  Law  99-177,  I  certainly  woukJ  have 
asked  my  felk>w  conferees  whettier  they  in- 
tended to  cut  ttiese  programs.  They  are  as 
much  a  part  of  ttie  fat>ric  of  ttie  benefits  wtiKh 
we  provide  to  ttie  men  and  women  who  were 
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injured  in  ttie  service  of  ttieir  country  as  ttie 
bask:  compensatk)n  benefit  whk:h  was  totally 
protected  from  any  sequestratx>n.  Indeed,  one 
can  make  ttie  argument  ttiat  ttiese  benefits 
are  more  important  because  ttiey  are  provkl- 
ed  to  a  selected  numt>er  of  veterans  whose 
disat>ilities  are  quite  severe  or  to  ttie  survivors 
of  those  wtio  have  died  of  such  disabilities; 
however,  I  will  not  make  such  an  argument 
because  I  believe  ttiat  all  veterans  with  sarv- 
k»-connected  disat)ilities  deserve  special  con- 
skleratk>n. 

Are  ttie  reductxxis  fair,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  ttiink 
not  and  ttie  measure  we  are  introdudng 
today  will  protect  ttiese  programs  from  future 
cuts  under  Publk;  Law  99-177.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  ttie  t>ill  and  to  join  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  ttie  measure. 


KENTUCKY    VOICE    OF    DEMOC- 
RACY  WINNER,  CHERYL 

GENTRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OP  KERTUCKT 
IH  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  12. 1986 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  ladies  auxil- 
iary conduct  the  Vok»  of  Democracy  Contest 
Ttiis  year  more  ttian  250,000  secondary 
school  students  partKipated  in  ttie  contest 
and  competed  for  ttie  six  natk)nal  sctiolar- 
ships  ttiat  are  awarded  as  top  prizes.  Ttie 
contest  ttteme  ttiis  year  is  "New  Horizons  for 
America's  Youth." 

Ttie  winning  entry  from  ttie  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  was  delivered  by  Ctieryl  Renee 
Gentry  of  Horse  Cave,  KY— kxated  in  tt>e 
Second  Congressonal  Di8trk:t  wtiwh  I  have 
ttie  privilege  of  representing  in  ttie  Congress 
of  ttie  United  States.  Cheryl  attends  Cavema 
High  School  and  is  the  daughter  of  Wayne 
and  Rosie  Gentry. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  submit  Cher- 
yl's essay  for  lnsertk>n  into  ttie  Congression- 
al Record: 

New  Horizons  por  America's  Youth 

Horizon  literally  defined  is  the  line  where 
the  earth  and  sky  seem  to  meet.  One  cannot 
see  t>eyond  the  horizon. 

I  disagree.  My  definition  of  horizon  is  the 
limit  of  one's  imagination,  determination, 
and  aspirations  of  what  the  future  holds  tor 
him  and  for  America. 

Oo  Iwck  in  time  with  me  to  the  1840's.  A 
sixteen  year  old  slave  lx>y  has  Just  complet- 
ed another  work  day  in  the  cotton  fields. 
The  dinner  t>ell  has  Just  r\ing.  As  he  walks 
to  tils  one  room  cabin  ttiat  he  shares  with 
his  brother  and  six  other  slaves,  he  looks  up 
at  the  stars.  He  ttiinlis  at>out  tomorrow— his 
future.  What  future?  He  thinks  about  his 
father  who  lies  dead  in  a  cold  grave  some- 
where. At  thirty  he  died  in  his  master's 
cotton  field.  His  chains  which  once  iMund 
him  to  his  master's  land  are  now  broken. 
The  l>oy  realizes  hU  father  Is  now  free,  for- 
evermore.  A  tear  drops  to  his  cheek.  The 
l>oy  knows  his  own  death  will  be  In  a  cotton 
field  somewhere.  He  has  no  horizons.  He 
can't  even  control  his  future.  A  white  man 
with  the  highest  bid  does. 

Time  passes.  The  year  is  now  1908.  Time 
has  moved  forward,  but  horizons  tor  Amerl- 
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ca's  youth  have  not.  A  ten  year  old  girl  Is 
finishing  her  sixteen  hour  work  day  in  a 
textile  factory.  The  child  labor  laws  do  not 
yet  exist  in  America.  She  has  no  one  to  pro- 
tect her  future.  Uneducated,  the  only  work 
she  is  capable  of  doing  is  unskilled  labor. 
Thus,  she  has  little  chance  to  better  her  ho- 
rizons or  her  America. 

Unlike  their  predecessors,  youth  in  1985 
do  have  horizons.  I  am  a  sixteen  year  old 
youth.  According  to  Walter  Llppman:  "The 
horizon  should  l)e  vivid  with  splendor  and 
hope".  Today  it  is.  X  am  able  to  attend 
school,  learn,  and  use  the  knowledge  I  gain. 
This  I  consider  a  privilege.  I'm  entitled  to 
my  own  opinion,  and  when  I  grow  older.  I 
will  have  the  choice  of  any  career  my  educa- 
tion permits  me  to  have.  I  am  not  a  slave  to 
any  man,  nor  is  any  man  a  slave  to  me. 

The  foundation  of  these  privileges  and 
rights  was  laid  by  the  people  of  this  great 
country,  people  that  lielieved  in  life,  lll)erty. 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  people  that 
believed  in  liberty  and  Justice  for  all,  men 
and  women  of  America  that  carried  deep  in 
their  hearts  a  flame,  a  torch— the  wUl  that 
the  nation  they  built  with  their  own  hands 
could  and  would  be  free. 

America  has  evolved  from  the  slave  l>oy, 
the  child  factory  worker,  the  founders  of 
freedom  into  the  youth  of  today.  We  repre- 
sent America.  America's  youth  have  great 
visions.  Through  these  visions  we  will  move 
forward  to  a  greater  tomorrow. 

Horizon,  as  my  definition  states,  is  the 
limit  of  one's  Imagiiuttlon,  determination, 
and  aspirations.  I  t>elieve,  imagination,  de- 
termination, and  aspirations  have  no  limits 
and  no  twundaries;  thus  the  horizons  of 
America's  youth  have  none  either. 

I  hold  my  future,  my  dreams,  and  Ameri- 
ca's horizons  in  my  own  hands;  for  they  are 
now  my  own. 


INSURANCE  FAMINE  PLAGUES 
THE  NATION 

HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  wiscoRsni 
m  THE  house  op  REFRESEMTATrVKS 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1986 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  need  to 
recite  a  few  specifk:  cases  to  illustrate  the 
need  to  reform  our  current  tort  system.  A 
decade  ago  one  manufacturer  pakj  $15,000 
for  adequate  coverage.  Today  he  pays 
$750,000  for  inadequate  coverage.  Ladder 
manufacturers  pay  more  than  8  percent  of 
sales  for  product  liability  insurance.  Seven  out 
of  nine  U.S.  firms  have  stopped  making  anes- 
thesia equipment  t>ecause  of  tiigh  product  li- 
ability costs. 

The  Natk>n  is  faced  with  a  litigation  explo- 
akxi.  The  number  of  product  liability  suits  has 
jumped  from  1,600  in  1974  to  13,554  last 
year.  In  1965  the  average  product  liability 
award  was  $1.07  millk>n— up  from  $345,000 
10  years  earlier. 

Yesterday  the  other  body  hekl  committee 
hearings  on  legislatnn  designed  to  reform  ttie 
system.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  address 
the  situatksn  with  all  due  speed.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  ttie  second  in  a  aeries  of 
Washington  Post  artksles  by  T.R.  Rekl  on 
"The  Liability  Crisis." 
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TBI  Liabiutt  Crisis:  Litioatioh  Looskhs 

THE  Snpp  Upper  Lip 

(By  T.R.  Reld) 

Whatever  happened  to  the  stiff  upper  Up? 

What  happened  to  the  tough,  self-reliant, 
forbearing  American— the  kind  who  brushed 
off  settMtck  or  Injury  and  got  on  with  the 
Job? 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  according  to 
many  social  critics,  that  traditional  role 
model  of  the  American  breed  has  given  way 
to  a  new  set  of  values  reflecting  a  new  atti- 
tude. This  attltudln&l  shift,  some  say.  has 
rejected  the  stiff  upper  Up  and  replaced  It 
with  a  national  mood  demanding  near-total 
redress  for  nearly  every  Injury. 

The  shift  is  evident— to  the  poUit  of  be- 
coming a  stale  Joke— In  the  famUlar  cry  of 
"Whiplash!"  that  accompanies  many  minor 
auto  accidents.  It  is  reflected  In  the  curious 
incidents  wherein  passers-by  at  the  site  of 
accidents  pretend  to  be  victims  in  hope  of 
grabbing  a  piece  of  the  inevitable  lawsuit. 

This  attltudinal  shift  may  be  one  cause  of 
the  nation's  current  "civil  lisbiUty  crisis": 
America  today  has  an  excess  of  personal, 
corporate  and  governmental  llabUlty  and  a 
shortage  of  insurance  to  cover  It. 

The  liability  insurance  crunch  touches 
almost  every  element  of  American  life.  It 
will  almost  surely  lead  to  higher  prices  and 
taxes  for  every  consumer.  It  Is  forcing  some 
familiar  products  and  services  off  the 
market  because  they  cannot  be  insured.  And 
it  could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  world- 
wide competitiveness  of  U.S.  companies. 

This  broad  Impact,  in  turn,  has  sparked 
major  political  battles  in  state  capitals  and 
In  Washington  as  governments  search  for  a 
solution.  To  date,  the  official  responses 
have  been  atomized  and  often  contradicto- 
ry. There's  nothing  close  to  agreement  on 
corrective  action. 

One  reason  the  political  system  has  not 
agreed  on  a  fix  is  that  there's  no  agreement 
on  what  is  broken.  Some  talk  of  a  "tort 
crisis."  some  see  an  "insurance  crisis"  and 
some  speak  of  an  "attltudinal  crisis"  In  soci- 
ety. 

Many  business  and  poUtical  leaders  argue 
that  the  nation's  liability  problem  reflects  a 
growing  Utigiousness  in  American  Ufe.  This 
camp  holds  that  there  has  been  a  "tort  ex- 
plosion" in  recent  years,  with  unprecedent- 
ed numbers  of  civil  cases  burdening  the 
legal  system  and  civU  defendants. 

"FUlng  lawsuits  has  replaced  baseball  as 
our  national  pastime,"  says  Colorado  Gov. 
Richard  D.  Lamm.  "  'See  you  in  court'  used 
to  be  a  real  threat,"  Tiamm  says.  "Now  It's  as 
common  as  'Have  a  nice  day.' " 

Although  many  legal  scholars  have  stud- 
led  the  question,  there  Is  no  hard  data  show- 
ing a  "tort  explosion "  in  recent  years.  The 
per  capita  number  of  dvU  suits  has  in- 
creased In  some  states  and  dropped  in 
others.  In  Lanun's  Colorado,  there  are  fewer 
personal  injury  suits  per  capita  now  than  a 
decade  ago. 

As  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  regu- 
larly complains,  there  has  been  a  huge  In- 
crease in  civil  cases  fUed  in  the  federal 
courts  over  the  past  decade.  But  a  "tort  ex- 
plosion" isn't  the  culprit. 

Professor  Marc  Oalanter  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  leading  scholars  in 
this  area,  says  the  statistics  mainly  reflect  a 
big  increase  In  lawsuits  over  government  aid 
payments.  For  liability  cases,  he  says,  "the 
pattern  of  use  ...  Is  conservative,  departing 
relatively  Uttle  from  earUer  patterns." 

The  professor's  point  Is  that  the  United 
SUtes,  bulwark  of  individualism,  has  always 
been  a  Utigious  society.  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
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vlUe's  observation  that  every  American  dis- 
pute eventuaUy  finds  Its  way  to  court  was 
first  publUhed,  after  all,  \n  1835. 

For  these  reasons,  Oalanter  and  others 
conclude  that  the  alleged  "explosion"  In 
numbers  of  clvU  suits  does  not  exist— and 
thus  cannot  explain  the  country's  current  U- 
abUlty  crisis.  They  look  for  other  explana- 
tions; economic  patterns,  social  trends  and 
changes  in  the  substance,  rather  than  the 
quantity,  of  civil  law. 

The  Insurance  Industry  argues  that  the 
crisis  is  the  fault  of  activist  Judges  and  fee- 
hungry  lawyers  who  luve  expanded  the 
legal  concept  of  liability  for  physical,  finan- 
cial or  emotional  injury  far  t>eyond  Its  tradi- 
tloruil  limits.  Some  consumer  groups  and 
many  trial  lawyers  argue  that  the  current 
crunch  is  the  fault  of  short-sighted  insur- 
ance executives  who  led  their  Industry  to 
the  brink  of  financial  disaster  and  want 
their  business,  professional  and  governmen- 
tal customers  to  baU  them  out. 

Both  sides  are  right. 

TRC  TORT  crisis 

The  "tort  crisis,"  as  reflected  in  the  ex- 
pansion Of  legal  definitions  of  llabUlty, 
stems  from  a  gradual  but  fundamental 
change  in  our  society's  notion  of  risk. 

Once  the  American  people  prided  them- 
selves on  qualities  of  toughness  and  fort>ear- 
ance.  When  the  stagecoach  turned  over  atop 
John  Wayne,  he  dusted  lUmseU  off  and 
shrugged  to  OUvia  de  HaviUand.  "It's  noth- 
ing, ma'am. "  That  rugged  acceptance  of  the 
risks  of  everyday  life  was  considered  a  cardi- 
nal American  virtue. 

This  attitude  was  enshrined  in  American 
law.  'The  general  principle  of  our  law." 
Oliver  WendeU  Holmes  wrote  in  a  famous 
treatise,  "is  that  loss  from  an  accident  must 
Ue  where  it  falls,  and  this  principle  Is  not  af- 
fected by  the  fact  that  human  being  is  the 
instrument  of  mlsforiune." 

That  "general  principle"  probably 
wouldn't  stand  a  chance  In  an  American 
courtroom  today.  Our  society  has  decided 
that  loss  from  an  accident  need  not  Ue  with 
the  victim.  To  the  contrary,  we  have  created 
mechanisms  to  assure  that  almost  anyone 
who  suffers  injury  will  t>e  reimbursed.  The 
chief  mechanism  serving  this  purpose  is  the 
legal  tort  system.  (In  clvU  law.  "tort"  means 
a  violation  of  the  duty  to  avoid  harming 
others.) 

Where  did  this  change  \n  attitude  come 
from? 

Some  sociologists  suggest  that  the  shift 
from  quiet  self-reliance  to  aggressive 
demand  for  redress  results  from  a  growing 
dependence  on  government.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  same  mindset  that  sees  an 
"entitlement"  to  a  government  benefit 
check  sees  an  "entitlement"  to  reimburse- 
ment for  any  hurt. 

Another  explanation  lies  in  a  "lottery" 
mentality,  fueled  by  extensive  state  lottery 
advertising  that  seems  to  suggest  that 
people  are  entitled  to  a  windfall. 

D.C.  City  CouncU  member  Nadine  P. 
Winter  noted  this  coruiectlon  last  faU  when 
the  councU  was  deluitlng  no-fault  auto  in- 
surance. She  said  some  people  think  of  an 
accident,  and  the  resulting  lawsuit,  the  way 
others  think  of  the  lottery:  a  way  to  make  a 
quick  mlUlon. 

Whatever  the  soundness  of  this  theory, 
the  courts  have  been  aligning  themselvsa 
with  this  emerging  social  impulse  for  dec- 
ades. 

Two  men  played  a  crucial  role  In  the  ex- 
tension of  tort  UablUty:  Justice  Roger 
Traynor  of  the  California  Supreme  Court, 
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one  of  the  meet  distinguished  state  Judges 
of  his  time,  uid  Prof.  William  L.  Prosser,  a 
scholar  and  author  who  was  to  torts  what 
Dr.  Spock  Is  to  child  care. 

Proaaer's  books  and  articles,  together  with 
a  series  of  Traynor  opinions  from  1946  to 
1M2.  created  an  influential  concept  called 
"risk  distribution."  This  theory  deempha- 
slsed  the  question  of  who  was  at  fault  for  an 
accident— In  many  modem  accidents,  the 
fault  was  hard  to  pinpoint— and  moved 
toward  a  notion  of  "strict  liability"  that 
often  made  businesses  (or  their  Insurance 
carriers)  pay  damages  to  an  injured  person 
even  if  they  had  done  no  wrong. 

The  soaring  expansion  of  civil  liability  in 
the  state  courts  was  matched  by  a  series  of 
federal  court  decisions  that  sharply  in- 
creased the  liability  exposure  of  local  and 
state  governments.  The  old  notion  of  "sove- 
reign Immunity"— the  rule  that  a  govern- 
mental unit  could  not  be  sued— was  con- 
demned to  the  trash  heap  as  the  courts  per- 
mitted people  to  fight  city  hall  in  court  over 
wrongs  from  police  brutality  to  puddles  on  a 
public  skating  rink. 

The  momentum  of  legal  change  has  con- 
tinued almost  unabated  for  four  decades. 
Courts  and  Juries  continue  to  expand  the 
range  of  business  and  governmental  liabil- 
ity. 

Exacerbating  the  ctianglng  rules  of  liabil- 
ity, the  courts  have  been  changing  the  rules 
for  awarding  damages  as  well.  In  addition  to 
standard  "compensatory"  damages,  which 
are  supposed  to  make  good  any  losses  the 
victim  suffered  in  an  accident,  courts  and 
Juries  have  been  much  more  willing  in 
recent  years  to  award  "punitive"  damages. 
This  kind  of  award  is  designed  to  punish  a 
defendant  for  reprehensible  conduct  and 
the  punishment  sometimes  runs  into  the 
millions  of  dollars. 

If  there  has  been  a  "tort  explosion"  in 
recent  years,  some  contend,  it  Is  not  in  the 
numbers  of  cases  filed  but  rather  the  explo- 
sive growth  of  punitive  damage  awards. 

Highly  publicized  litigation,  such  as  that 
following  the  1981  collapse  of  the  Kansas 
City  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  skywalks  that 
killed  114  during  a  tea  dance,  attracts  great 
attention.  So  do  large  awards  of  punitive 
damages,  or  "punies,"  to  use  the  trial  law- 
yers' shorthand:  $9  million  to  a  man  whose 
insxirance  company  refused  to  pay  a  46,000 
claim;  (128  million  to  a  man  burned  when 
the  fuel  tank  of  his  Pinto  exploded  in  a 
crash. 

People  reading  those  headlines  conclude 
that  something  crazy  must  be  going  on. 
Indeed,  a  business  group  called  The  Product 
Liability  Alliance,  which  is  working  to  re- 
verse the  expansion  of  tort  liability,  distrib- 
utes a  list  of  recent  awards  that  It  calls  "the 
crazy  cases  list." 

But  almost  all  of  these  "crazy"  awards 
have  come  from  Juries  of  ordinary,  sane 
people.  Many  of  them  are  later  reduced  by 
Judges  or  appeals  courts  (the  Pinto  award 
was  cut  to  $6.3  million.)  and  according  to  a 
recent  study  by  the  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion, the  number  and  size  of  the  megajudg- 
ments  In  liability  cases  are  not  as  high  as 
many  believe. 

To  understand  what  prompts  a  Jury  to 
return  a  huge  damage  award.  It  might  be  in- 
structive to  look  at  one  of  the  classic 
"crazy"  cases. 

A  California  man.  Earl  Norman,  visited 
his  doctor  and  then  fUed  the  $48  bill  with 
his  medical  Insurance  company.  The  insur- 
ance company  refused  to  pay,  saying  the 
visit  wasn't  covered  in  Nonnan's  policy. 
Norman  sued  the  Insurance  company  over 
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the  unpaid  $48  bill:  the  Jury  awarded  him 
$4.5  million. 

What  possessed  a  Jury  to  return  an  award 
100,000  times  as  great  as  the  unpaid  doctor 
bill? 

At  the  trial.  Norman  produced  evidence 
showing  that  the  insurer  had  paid  that  kind 
of  bill  routinely  for  years.  Then  Norman  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  insurer  urging  him 
to  buy  a  new  and  better  policy  at  a  higher 
premium.  Norman  brought  the  new  policy. 
But  under  this  new,  more  expensive  policy, 
Norman's  routine  doctor  visit  was  excluded 
from  coverage. 

Norman's  lawyer  argued  that  the  insur- 
ance company  had  deliberately  cut  back  its 
coverage— and  deliberately  misled  its  cus- 
tomers about  the  change.  An  actuarial 
expert  testified  that  the  new  policy,  if 
issued  to  all  the  insurance  company's  cus- 
tomers, would  save  the  insurer  $4.5  million. 

The  jury  concluded  that  Norman  had 
been  victimized— and  gave  him  the  entire 
$4.5  million  as  recompense. 

"This  is  the  pattern  for  a  lot  of  the  so- 
called  'crazy  cases,' "  says  Robert  Hunter,  an 
Insurance  expert  who  heads  the  National 
Insurance  Consumer's  Organization,  a 
group  affiliated  with  Ralph  Nader. 

"In  the  Earl  Norman  case,  you  have  to  say 
that  the  plaintiff  was  unjustly  enriched  by 
that  million-dollar  award.  But  you  also  have 
to  say  the  defendant  deserved  the  penalty  it 
got.  So  yeah,  it's  crazy,  but  It's  also  not 
crazy." 

The  insurance  company  that  lost  the 
Norman  case  denounced  the  Jury's  award 
and  swore  to  appeal.  Eventually,  however, 
the  firm  agreed  to  pay  Norman  $2  million 
and  the  case  was  settled  before  It  reached 
the  appellate  court. 

The  expansion  of  the  legal  doctrine  of  "li- 
ability" and  the  growth  of  punitive  damage 
awards  have  made  It  difficult  to  predict 
what  a  company  or  a  government  might  be 
held  liable  for  in  the  future.  The  uncertain- 
ty has  been  disastrous  for  Insurance  compa- 
nies. They  have  no  way  to  know  what  their 
liability  exposure  might  be  a  year  or  a 
decade  from  now. 

"There  Is  no  rule  of  law  that  today  is  cer- 
tain," says  Victor  Schwartz,  the  Washington 
lawyer  and  tort  scholar  whose  textbook  is 
known  to  thousands  of  law  students  as 
"Schwartz  on  Torts."  "That's  an  impossible 
situation  for  an  insurance  company.  They 
try  to  set  rates  and  run  a  business  under 
certain  rules  of  law.  and  then  the  rules 
change— and  change  constantly."  (Schwartz 
has  represented  The  Product  UabUlty  Alli- 
ance, a  coalition  of  business  groups  that  has 
lobbied  for  a  change  in  the  country's  prod- 
uct liability  laws.) 

THX  UtSURAKCX  CRISIS 

But  the  uncertainty  of  liability  law  pro- 
vides only  a  partial  explanation  of  the  liabil- 
ity crisis  of  1986.  Much  of  the  blame  for  the 
current  problems  facing  the  insurance  in- 
dustry belongs  to  the  industry  Itself. 

Insurance  leaders  readily  admit  that  their 
Industry  Is  in  fiscal  trouble— and  that  the 
trouble  in  largely  the  industry's  fault.  A 
study  carried  out  last  year  by  the  industry's 
research  arm  reached  this  conclusion:  "The 
property /casualty  must  accept  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  its  current  financial  condi- 
tion." 

In  the  late  1970s,  when  Interest  rates  were 
reaching  historic  highs,  insurance  compa- 
nies were  eager,  to  put  It  mildly,  to  sell  poli- 
cies and  thus  take  in  premium  pajrments 
that  they  could  invest  at  Interest  rates  as 
high  as  20  percent.  To  sell  more  Insurance, 
companies  slashed  prices  and  sold  unusually 
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risky  policies.  Actuarial  and  experience  data 
were  ignored  in  the  competitive  frenzy  to 
accumulate  premium  dollan. 

Today  the  insurers  are  reaping  the  remits 
of  their  six-year  binge.  The  firms  are  no 
longer  getting  high-interest  returns  on  pre- 
mium dollars,  but  claims  are  stll  coming  in 
on  policies  sold  at  deep  discounts.  In  conse- 
quence, property  and  casualty  Insurance 
companies  reported  record  operating  leases 
in  the  past  two  years. 

It's  key  to  note  that  despite  the  big  losses 
on  "operations"— that  is.  on  selling  insur- 
ance and  paying  claims— the  Insurance  in- 
dustry still  racked  up  $1  billion  in  net  prof- 
its last  year,  thanks  to  gains  on  investments 
and  federal  tax  credits. 

This  explains  why  Insurance  stocks 
remain  the  darlings  of  Wall  Street.  In  1985, 
while  Insurance  executives  were  bewailing 
their  operating  losses  and  talking  of  a 
"crisis,"  property-casusklty  insurance  stocks 
Jumped  by  twice  as  much  as  the  overall 
Standard  St  Poor's  stock  index. 

That  experience  has  prompted  Ralph 
Nader  and  other  consumer  advocates  to 
argue  that  the  present  Insurance  famine  Is 
simply  a  ploy  by  a  healthy  industry  to  force 
rates  higher  and  to  change  the  rules  govern- 
ing liability.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  reportedly  Investigating  whether  insur- 
ance firms  are  engaged  in  a  concerted  boy- 
cott to  drive  up  prices. 

Insurance  executives  say,  though,  that  the 
decline  in  interest  earnings  and  the  losses 
on  operations  have  cut  sharply  into  the  re- 
serve accounts  they  maintain  to  pay  future 
claims.  And  with  reserve  accounts  depleted, 
the  companies  say  they  have  to  limit  the 
coverage  they  provide. 

In  summary,  then,  the  current  liability 
crunch  that  extends  across  the  fabric  of 
American  life  stems  from  disparate  social 
and  economic  phenomena:  a  basic  change  in 
the  nation's  notion  of  risk,  a  broad  expan- 
sion of  the  legal  concept  of  liability  and  a 
series  of  managerial  blunders  by  the  insur- 
ance Industry. 

"There's  not  a  single  explanation."  says 
Schwartz.  "And  that  means  there's  not 
going  to  be  a  solution  that  works  unless  it 
gets  to  all  the  causes." 


NBC'S  POOR  JUDGMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  ILLIHOIS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1986 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
inform  my  (X)(leagues  of  blatantly  pocx  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  NBC  networlc.  Tonight 
at  8  p.m.,  NBC  will  air  an  episode  of  the  pro- 
gram, "Highway  to  Heaven,"  that  will  deal 
with  the  tormenting  of  a  Holocaust  survivor  by 
neo-Nazis.  The  name  of  the  leader  of  these 
neo-Nazi  tormentors  is  Jan  Baltic. 

I  am  certain  that  NBC  meant  no  harm  by 
creating  this  fictional  name.  One  of  my  staff 
members  had  a  conversation  with  a  person 
wortcing  on  tt>e  program  wtx)  offered  repeated 
assurarK:es  that  no  offense  was  intended.  But 
why  Jan  Baltic?  The  first  name,  "Jan,"  is  a 
very  common  Eastern  European  name  and 
the  last  name,  "Baltic,"  obviously  refers  to  the 
Baltic  countries  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia. The  association  of  neo-Nazism  with  the 
Baltic  States,  even  if  unintended  and  in  a  fie- 
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tional  setting,  is  rightfully  repugnant  to  citizens 
of  Baltic  descent  some  of  whom  experienced 
the  atrocity  of  living  under  Nazi  rule  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

Even  though  no  offense  is  intended,  NBC 
should  make  amerKls.  On  the  basis  of  the 
above  conversation,  however,  the  networi( 
has  no  plans  to  resolve  ttie  problem.  Sugges- 
tions to  dub  over  the  name  Jan  Baltic  with 
one  that  had  no  such  connotations  or,  at  the 
very  least,  to  provide  a  disclaimer  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  show,  were  met  with  disapprov- 
al by  NBC.  I  am  joined  by  nearly  a  dozen 
ethnic  and  religious  organizations  in  hoping 
that  the  network  take  such  positive  action. 
With  the  right  to  air  programs  comes  the  re- 
sponsit)ility  to  maintain  standards  of  propriety 
and  fairness.  It  is  hoped  NBC  takes  this  re- 
sponsitMlity  seriously. 


UNIFORMED  AND  OVERSEAS 
CITIZENS  ABSENTEE  VOTING 
ACT 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OP  WASKIHGTOR 
XH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1986 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  joining 
with  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Hurro,  and  Mr. 
SCHUMER  in  introducing  the  "Uniformed  and 
Overseas  Citizens  Absentee  Voting  Act" 

Many  of  our  fellow  Americans  live  and  work 
overseas — those  wtra  serve  our  country  in  uni- 
form, or  who  are  diplomats  at  foreign  posts,  or 
who  are  working  for  American  companies  with 
foreign  installations. 

They  are  entitled  to  vote,  and  most  of  them 
want  to  vote.  Through  the  Federal  Voting  As- 
sistance Act  of  1955,  and  the  Overseas  Citi- 
zens Voting  Rights  Act  of  1 975,  Congress  has 
initiated  ways  to  improve  their  ability  to  exer- 
cise their  voting  rights.  State  and  local  elec- 
tkxi  jurisdictions  have  been  responsive  to  our 
stimulus,  and  many  of  them  have  made  efforts 
of  tfieir  own  as  well. 

As  a  result,  it  is  now  possible  for  all  military 
and  overseas  voters  to  vote  absentee.  And 
most  may  both  register  and  request  an  absen- 
tee balkit  with  a  single  applk»tion.  The  appli- 
cation, known  as  the  Federal  postcard  appli- 
cation [FPCA],  is  a  postage-free  postcard 
printed  and  distributed  by  tfie  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  addition,  voting  assistance  is  wklely 
available  at  military  installations,  and  at  U.S. 
embassies  and  consulates. 

These  and  other  steps  have  achieved  the 
goal  of  ensuring  that  most  overseas  and  uni- 
formed voters  have  the  opportunity  to  vote. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  problems  remain.  Be- 
cause maM  service,  is  sk>w  and  unreliable  in 
many  parts  of  the  worid,  a  voter  may  not  r»- 
caiva  his  absentee  balk>t  in  time  to  cast  it 
before  his  or  her  State's  deadline.  This  prob- 
lem is  particularly  acute  in  State*— such  as 
those  wKh  late  primaries— where  ballots  either 
are  not  printed  or  cannot  be  printed  until  a 
few  short  weeks  before  the  election.  In  1984, 
almost  one-fifth  of  all  balkits  were  not  mailed 
to  applicants  until  the  last  2  wealu  of  Octo- 
ber. 

And  that  is  the  reason  behind  the  Uni- 
(brmed    and    Overaeas    Cttizena    Absentee 
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Voting  Act  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  altow 
an  overseas  voter  who  applied  for  an  absen- 
tee balk>t  in  a  timely  fashion,  but  who  did  not 
receive  it  in  time  to  return  It  before  the  voting 
deadline,  to  use  an  alternative,  write-in  baltot 
for  Federal  candidates. 

There  are  several  comporwnts  to  this  pro- 
posal: 

First  write-in  ballots  will  be  placed  overseas 
at  military  bases  and  in  embassies  and  con- 
sulates. 

Secorxj,  any  registered  voter  who  applies 
for  a  regular  absentee  baltot  at  least  30  days 
before  an  election,  but  who  fails  to  receive 
that  baltot  in  tirr>e  to  vote  It,  mail  it  and  have  it 
arrive  by  the  State  deadline,  will  be  entitied  to 
use  the  write-in.  On  the  write-in  ballot,  the 
voter  will  be  able  to  vote  for  Federal  offices- 
President  Vice  President,  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative. 

Third,  if  the  voter  receives  a  regular  absen- 
tee after  having  sent  in  the  write-in,  the  voter 
could  go  ahead  and  return  the  regular  absen- 
tee as  well. 

Fourth,  all  absentee  ballots  will  be  held  by 
local  election  officials  until  the  day  when  ab- 
sentees are  usually  counted  in  the  State  in 
question.  At  that  time,  if  the  voter's  regular 
absentee  baltot  has  been  received,  the  elec- 
tion officials  will  discard  the  write-in  and  count 
the  regular  absentee.  But  If  the  regular  ballot 
has  not  arrived,  the  write-in  will  be  counted. 

This  is  a  simple  proposal.  It  will  not  add  a 
new  class  of  voters,  it  will  simply  provkle  a 
voting  opportuntiy  for  indivkJuals  wtio  took  all 
necessary  steps  to  exercise  their  franchise, 
but  who— through  no  fault  of  their  own— <jkJ 
not  receive  their  absentee  baltots  in  time. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Elections,  which  I 
chair,  started  working  on  a  draft  bill  early  this 
year.  It  does  two  things.  First  it  combines  and 
consolklates  the  laws  currentiy  on  the 
books— minus  tfieir  many  obsolete  and  con- 
fltoting  provistons.  Second,  and  most  impor- 
tant it  incorporates  the  wrote-in  baltot  propos- 
al. 

On  February  6  of  this  year,  the  sut>commit- 
tee  held  a  hearing  on  tt>e  klea.  We  heard  tes- 
timony from  Henry  Valentino,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Program  that  works 
with  military  and  overseas  voters,  as  well  as 
with  State  and  local  election  officials  from 
around  the  country. 

We  also  had  witnesses  from  Democrats 
Abroad,  Republtoans  Abroad,  the  National  As- 
sodatton  of  Uniformed  Services,  and  the  Non- 
Commlsstoned  Officers  Association. 

Finally,  we  heard  from  State  and  local  elec- 
tion officials.  They  represented  several  States, 
including  both  those  with  State  absentee  bal- 
tots similar  to  the  proposed  Federal  ballot 
and  States  without  such  special  ballots. 

In  response  to  some  of  the  suggestions  we 
have  received,  modifications  will  no  doubt  be 
necessary  as  we  work  to  refine  tills  proposal, 
but  my  good  friends  from  Alat>ama,  Ftorida 
and  New  York  have  joined  with  me  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill  today  in  order  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  your  suggestions,  and  for  your  sup- 
port We  urge  you  to  join  with  us  In  sponsoring 
this  simple  but  Important  proposal. 
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HON.  KB  SKELTON 

oPKUSOtru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESKNTATim 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1988 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr  Speaker,  during  the  past 
weekend  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  with  tf>e 
Army  National  Guard  constructing  a  road  in 
Honduras.  This  is  tt>e  second  consecutive 
year  that  these  citizen  soldiers  have  conduct- 
ed their  annual  training  in  Cento-al  America 
Last  year  Vhete  guardsmen  helped  buito  a  1 S- 
kitometer  road  in  Panama  during  "Blazing 
Trails  1985."  That  training  was  so  successful 
for  our  to'oops,  and  the  Panamanian  people, 
that  I  suggested  these  exercises  shouto  be 
expanded  to  other  countnes  in  the  region.  The 
Govemnwnt  of  Honduras  recognized  the  berv 
efits  of  these  exercises  and  requested  or>e  for 
their  country. 

Once  again  all  the  memt>ers  of  my  group 
were  impressed  wtth  tfie  high  morale  of  our 
guardsn>en.  They  see  the  benefits  of  this  real- 
istic ti^aining  and  how,  wt)en  the  road  is  com- 
pleted, tf>e  Honduran  people  will  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  Iatx>r8.  The  guardsmen  realize 
that  they  are  our  ambassadors  of  good  will  to 
the  Honduran  people. 

I  met  with  several  Hondurans  wtwse  lives 
will  t>e  enhanced  by  our  road  t>uilding.  These 
people  were  unanimous  In  praising  the  efforts 
of  our  guardsmen.  As  a  Missourian,  I  have 
always  been  proud  of  the  work  of  the  Missouri 
National  Guard.  This  year  timers  is  an  extia  bit 
of  pride  Involved  since  Missouri  is  provkling 
ttie  leadership  for  this  year's  exercise.  Col. 
Bob  Harris  of  tfie  135th  Engineering  Group  in 
Cape  Girardeau,  MO,  is  commanding  the  task 
force  for  this  year's  exercise.  Also.  I  must 
make  mention  of  ti>e  110th  Englneenng  Bat- 
talton,  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  John  Holman, 
as  making  a  great  contribution  to  tills  exer- 
cise. These  guardsmen  are  doing  an  outstand- 
ing job  under  difftoult  conditions. 

I  submit  for  the  Recx:>rd  that  section  of  my 
trip  report  concerning  "Gen.  Terrencio  Sierra 
1986."  I  would  like  to  repeat  my  suggestion 
from  last  year  ttiat  tt>ese  type  exercises 
should  be  expanded  to  ott>er  countnes  They 
provide  excellent  training  for  our  Guard  per- 
sonnel and  a  useable  road  tfiat  enriches  tfie 
lives  of  the  tocal  people. 

AppoTDtz  I:  Oku.  ToumtCTO  Snuu  1M6 

The  Objective  of  exercise  "General  Ter- 
rencio Sierra  '84"  Is  to  repair  and  construct 
30  kilometers  of  road  in  the  north-central 
Honduran  province  of  Yoro.  The  exercise 
was  named  by  the  Honduran  Oovemment 
after  a  tum-of-the-century  patriot  and 
president 

Part  of  the  exercise  area  was  the  site  of  a 
combined  U.S.-Honduran  exercise  In  July- 
September  198S  called  "Cabanas  '85".  At 
that  time  a  pioneer  road  was  constructed  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Jocon  and  San  Lorenao. 
This  area  of  Honduras  Is  very  remote  and 
sparsely  populated.  The  exercise  will  re- 
place a  cattle  trail  that  Is  impassable,  except 
on  foot,  several  months  during  the  year, 
with  a  30-foot  compacted  gravel  road.  The 
Improved  road  will  connect  the  towns  of 
Puentidta  and  Jooon.  This  "farm-to- 
market"  road  will  be  actively  used  by 
lumber  companies  In  this  timber  reflon. 
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Honduisn  and  NatlooAl  Ou«rd  engineers 
are  Jointly  constructing  the  road.  They  are 
operating  from  the  base  camp  named  "Oso 
Orande  (Big  Bear)"  In  honor  of  the  bears 
that  appear  on  IiUssourl's  state  seal. 

The  exercise  involves  almost  5,000  Nation- 
al Guard  engineers  and  support  personnel 
from  Missouri.  Alabama.  North  Dakota, 
California.  Florida,  Kentucky,  Maryland. 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  New  Mexico. 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Arizona. 
This  exercise  is  part  of  the  annual  two-week 
active  duty  training  for  these  volunteer  cltl- 
aen-soldiers.  The  guardsmen  rotate  to  the 
exercise  site  in  17  day  cycles,  working  SVt 
days  a  week. 

The  exercise  provides  valuable  experience 
In  mobilization  and  deployment  techniques 
as  well  as  essential  training  in  their  skills  in 
time  of  crisis,  e.g.  engineering,  logistics, 
communications,  etc.  Our  medical  personnel 
are  also  receiving  excellent  training.  As  they 
treat  the  local  people  they  are  seeing  medi- 
cal problems  not  usually  encountered  in  the 
United  States.  These  guardsmen  will  benefit 
from  training  in  a  remote,  austere  environ- 
ment under  realistic  wartime  conditions. 

Funding  Is  being  shared  by  the  Defense 
Department  (training  and  support  costs  of 
U.S.  personnel)  and  Honduras  (all  materials 
and  fuel).  The  U.S.  costs  would  be  incurred 
under  normal  training  conditions,  irrespec- 
tive of  location. 

The  exercise  is  going  welL  The  morale  of 
the  National  Guardsmen  Is  sky  high.  Many 
members  expressed  their  enthusiasm  for 
this  tyjie  of  training  exercise.  They  are 
seeing  the  living  conditions  of  Central 
America  first  hand  while  constructing  a 
project  that  will  positively  Impact  on  the 
local  citizens. 

We  talked  with  several  Honduran  citizens 
who  unanimously  supported  the  road 
project.  They  were  very  supportive  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  this  road  project. 


HJl.  4381,  TO  PROVIDE  INTERME- 
DIATE FUNDING  FOR  THE  SU- 
PERPUND  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

^  OP  TKmressEE 

nr  THK  HOUSE  or  reprxsentattves 

Wednesday,  March  12.  19S6 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing, at  the  request  of  the  administration, 
H.R.  4381,  which  will  provide  intermediate 
funding  for  the  Superfund  Program.  I  support 
the  administration  position  that  those  Ameri- 
cans who  need  to  be  protected  t>y  a  speedy 
cleanup  of  toxic  waste  would  best  be  served 
by  a  &-year  reauthorization  of  the  Superfurxj 
Program — r>ot  intermediate  funding.  A  sound 
program  requires  long-term  commitments  and, 
therefore,  long-term  funding. 

Ktowever,  tfiere  is  a  serious  risk  that  this 
Congress  will  fait  to  produce  a  timely  reauthor- 
ization. Indeed,  the  Superfund  conferees  have 
onty  begun  to  meet  and  have  not  made  signifi- 
cant progress,  tf  tt>e  reauthorization  process  is 
not  completed  by  ttw  end  of  March,  the  re- 
suming shortfall  in  funding  is  Hkely  to  cause 
the  kiTKi  of  programmatic  damage  that  can 
only  be  corrected  through  costly  rebuilding.  It 
is  essential  that  intermediate  furxiing  be  put  in 
place  to  protect  against  this  possibility. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve 
a  temporary  financing  package  for  the  Super- 
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fund  Program  as  soon  as  possibte  to  avoid 
unacceptable  disruptions  of  this  essential  pro- 
gram. Following  ttiat.  tt>e  (Congress  shoukJ 
move  as  soon  as  possible  to  complete  the 
5-year  reauthorization  prtxess. 

A  section-by- section  analysis  of  tt>e  admin- 
istration's short-term  funding  legtstation  is  set 
forth  beiow. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  section  denotes  the  Act  as  the  "Su- 
perfund Interim  Financing  Act  of  1986"  in 
order  to  stress  the  short-term  nature  of  the 
legislation  and  the  need  for  a  full,  five-year 
reauthorization  of  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  Compensation,  and  Li- 
ability Act  of  1980  ("CERCLA"  or  "Super- 
fund"). 

SEC.  t  EXTENSION  OP  ENVIRONMENTAL  TAXES. 

This  section,  in  combination  with  sections 
5  and  6.  provides  new  taxing  authority  for 
the  Superfund  by  relmposing  the  environ- 
mental taxes  set  out  in  Chapter  38  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  at  their 
original  rates,  beginning  on  April  1.  1986. 
The  taxes  are  on  petroleum  and  certain 
chemicals.  The  taxes  are  designed  to  repay 
the  advance  made  to  the  fund  under  the 
twrrowlng  authority  provided  for  in  section 
4  and  will  terminate  when  sufficient  reve- 
nues have  t>een  raised  to  repay  all  l>orrowed 
funds,  together  with  Interest. 

SEC    1   tnUUNATlON    OF   TAX    ON    HAZARDOUS 
WASTES. 

This  section  insures  that  the  tax  on  haz- 
ardous wastes  received  at  qualified  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  facilities,  which  supports 
the  post-closure  liability  trust  fund  under 
CERCLA.  will  not  tie  reimposed  pending  a 
congressional  decision  on  whether  to  contin- 
ue the  post-closure  fund. 

SEC  4.  EXTENSION  OF  REPAYABLE  ADVANCE  AU- 
THORTTY. 

This  section  amends  the  original  author- 
ity to  t>orrow  under  CERCLA  by  authoriz- 
ing a  repayable  advance  to  the  response 
trust  fund  In  fiscal  year  1986  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $861,300,000.  This  section,  to- 
gether with  sections  2  and  5.  which  enact 
new  taxing  authority  to  support  the  Super- 
fund  Program,  will  provide  funding  suffi- 
cient to  operate  the  program  for  a  13-month 
period  at  the  appropriation  level  established 
for  fiscal  year  1986. 

SEC  S.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

This  section  amends  CERCLA  by  repeal- 
ing section  303.  the  expiration  and  sunset 
provision,  so  as  to  permit  the  imposition  of 
new  taxes  under  section  2  of  this  Act. 

9EC  (.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  section  makes  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  including  the  taxes,  effective  on  April 
1,1986. 
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didn't  hold  grudges,  and  we  always  remained 
friends. 

For  nearly  20  of  his  33  years  in  this  House, 
Charlie  Halleck  led  his  paily  with  passion  and 
commitment,  but  he  was  always  fair  to  the  op- 
position and  always  a  gentleman. 

Charlie  Halleck  served  his  Nation,  and  con- 
gressional district  with  distinction,  t  am.  sorry 
tfuit  he  IS  gone,  and  I  extend  my  sympattiy  to 
his  family. 


HONORING  CHARLES  A. 
HALLECK 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

or  ARIZONA 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESKNTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  UOALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  mourning  the  passing  of  Charles 
Halleck,  a  former  Memtier  of  this  House  wtx) 
died,  March  3,  in  l^fayette,  IN. 

Charlie  Halleck  and  I  were  frequently  on  op- 
posite sides  of  issues— the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tkxial  Lakeshore  comes  to  mind — but  Charlie 


MARTIN  FELDSTEIN  ON  PRIVAT- 
IZATION AND  DEFICIT  REDUC- 
TION 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  WASHINGTON 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1986 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  administra- 
tion's budget  proposal  irKludes  tt>e  sale  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  [BPA].  We're 
tokl  that  we  shoukl  go  akxig  with  tfie  sale  of 
ttie  BPA,  notwithstanding  ttie  fact  ttiat  such  a 
sale  vMXikJ  devastate  the  economy  of  tl>e  Pa- 
cific Norttiwest.  t)ecause  it  would  contribute 
$8.85  billion  toward  deficit  reduction. 

The  $8.85  billion  in  deficit  reduction  is  aw- 
fully tempting:  but  ttie  fact  of  tfie  matter  is  that 
it's  an  illusion.  This  fs  wtiat  Martin  Feldstein, 
wtK)  used  to  t>e  chairman  of  ttie  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  under  PreskJent  Reagan, 
has  to  say  atKXJt  ttie  effect  ttiat  the  proposed 
BPA  sale  would  have  on  ttie  defkat 

"Alttiough  government  accounting  methods 
would  make  it  look  as  if  Federal  spending  and 
receipts  are  in  better  balance,  these  asset 
sales  woukJ  do  nothing  to  lessen  the  burden 
of  ttie  defk:it  That  burden  occurs  because 
Government  borrowing  to  finance  ttie  deficit 
preempts  savings  ttiat  woukl  ottierwise  be 
available  for  private  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  ar>d  in  housing  constructran.  The 
administration's  proposed  asset  sales  would 
preempt  private  savings  every  bit  as  much  as 
a  Federal  sale  of  new  debt  of  ttie  same 
value." 

The  real  reason  for  the  administration's 
BPA  sale  proposal  is  clearly  based  on  an  ide- 
ological (ximmitment  to  eliminate  Government 
wtierever  possible— with  little  regard  for  the 
social  or  economk:  impact.  We  must  address 
tfie  issue  of  privatizatk>n  in  ttiat  context,  and 
not  based  on  an  erroneous  belief  ttiat  it  would 
reduce  the  deficit  burden. 


CONGRATULATIONS  DAVID  L. 
EBERSOLE 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  POniSTLVANIA 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1986 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  recognize  the  achievement  of  Mr.  DavkJ  L 
Ebersole.  a  constituent  of  mine  from  Middle- 
town.  PA.  On  Sunday.  March  16,  1986,  kith 
and  kin  will  gather  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  outstanding  young  man  at  an 
Eagle  Recognitkjn  Dinner  hekj  at  ttie  Ameri- 
can Legkxi  Post  594,  Mkldletown. 


March  12,  1986 

David,  who  has  been  in  the  Scouting  pro- 
gram from  Cuba,  Wabeloa  ttwough  Scouts, 
possessed  an  uncommon  determination 
toward  achieving  the  highest  rank  in  Boy 
Scouting— tfie  coveted  Eagle  Scout  Award. 

As  a  student  at  MkJdIetown  High  School, 
DavM  has  devoted  himself  to  many  school  ac- 
tivities including  participatkjn  in  the  stage 
band,  chorus,  and  brass  ensemtile  and  has 
been  listed  in  "Wtio's  Wtio  Among  American 
High  School  Students."  Mr.  Ebersole  has 
been  accepted  at  Hawltiome  College,  NH. 

I  am  proud  to  congratulate  Mr.  Ebersole  for 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  his  communi- 
ty. His  unselfish  attitude  toward  ottiers  has  set 
an  example  for  ttie  rest  of  us  to  follow.  I  am 
honored  to  have  an  indivkluai  like  David  in  my 
congressional  district 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
INSECTICIDE,  FUNGICIDE,  AND 
RODENTICIDE  ACT 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRX8ENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1986 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing, along  with  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts and  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  legislation 
to  reauthorize  and  to  amend  ttie  bask:  law 
that  governs  the  productmn  and  use  of  pesti- 
cides in  this  country. 

This  bill,  tfie  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentkxie  Act  Amendments  of  1986,  is 
ttie  product  of  months  of  hard  work  between  a 
major  segment  of  ttie  pestKxJe  industry  and  a 
coalitnn  of  environmental,  consumer,  and 
lat>or  organizations.  As  a  review  of  their  work 
makes  apparent,  ttiey  must  tie  commended 
for  ttie  deterniinatk>n  and  flexibility  with  which 
they  sougfit  to  resolve  the  controversy  that 
tias  for  some  time  made  FIFRA  reform  one  of 
ttie  most  intractable  issues  before  ttie  Con- 
gress. Ttie  measure  represents  countless 
hours  of  negotiatkxis  and  compromise  be- 
tween ttiese  parties  and  offers— as  efforts  of 
this  kind  must— something  for  both  sides. 

I  believe  the  agreement  demonstrates  that 
both  skies  can  come  out  a  winner  in  undertak- 
ings of  this  sort.  The  industry  stands  to  gain 
from  ttie  accelerated  and  streamlined  regula- 
tory process  wtiich  promises  to  emerge  from 
the  effort,  and  the  environmental,  consumer, 
and  labor  groups  apparently  have  achieved 
many  of  the  safeguards  ttiey  have  sought  re- 
garding the  manufacture  and  use  of  pesti- 
cides. Moreover,  both  will  benefit  I  think,  if 
the  public  abandons  its  perception  that  each 
side  often  was  prevented  by  dogmatic  and  In- 
flexible positions  from  recognizing  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  of  the  otfiar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  it  my  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  the  basic  framework  for 
achieving  the  progress  that  we  must  make 
this  year  in  reauthorizing  and  reforming 
FIFRA.  The  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  De- 
partment Operations,  Research,  and  Foreign 
Agriculture,  which  I  chair,  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  this  legistaton  and  related  isaues  for 
March  19  and  20,  and  it  is  my  firm  intention  to 
hold  to  a  ttaady  schedule  of  legislative  activity 
this  spring  to  that  we  can  have  a  FIFRA 
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reform    package    before    ttie    House    this 
summer. 

As  we  move  ahead,  however,  It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  not  everyone  has  endorsed 
this  compromise  agreement,  and  ttiat  some 
may  in  fact  oppose  portk>ns  of  the  measure. 
Among  those  not  a  party  to  ttie  agreement 
are  a  number  of  ttie  farm  and  comnvxiity  or- 
ganizations and  various  producers  and  users 
of  pesticxies.  Many  of  ttiese  groups  have  spe- 
cial FIFRA  concerns  and  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity, as  we  proceed  with  our  work,  to 
make  ttiose  concerns  known. 

Mr.  Speaker.  FIFRA  reform  must  be  made 
one  of  ttie  major  environmental  priorities  of 
this  session,  and  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  lend 
ttieir  support  to  this  effort 

The  text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  follows: 
Federal  Insecticide.  Funoicidb.  and  Roden- 

TiciDE  Act  Amendments  op  1986  Section- 

by-Section  Analysis 
Analysis 
short  title 

Section  1  provides  that  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentlclde  Act  Amendments  of  1986" 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Amend- 
ments") and  supplies  a  table  of  contents. 

RIPXRXNCIS 

Section  2  states  that,  except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided  in  the  Amendments,  an 
amendment  or  repeal  of  a  section  or  other 
provision  stiall  be  considered  to  t>e  made  to 
a  section  or  provision  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  (7 
U.8.C.  136  et  seq.)  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "the  Act"). 

PRERCOtSTRATION  ACCESS  TO  DATA 

Section  lOlCa)  adds  a  new  paragraph  (9)  to 
section  3(c)  of  the  Act,  providing  the  public 
prereglatratlon  access  to  certain  data  used 
to  support  pesticide  registrations. 

Subparagraph  (A)  establishes  ttiat.  prior 
to  the  registration  of  a  pesticide,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  provide  public  access  to 
health,  safety  and  environmental  data  that 
are  submitted  In  support  of  an  initial  appli- 
cation for  the  registration  for  a  new  active 
ingredient  or  Initial  food  use  of  a  previously 
registered  active  Ingredient. 

Subparagraph  (B)  states  that  the  adminis- 
trator shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  notice  of  the  application  for  registration 
of  a  pesticide  in  accordance  with  section 
3(cK4).  as  modilled  by  section  101(b)  of  the 
Amendments. 

Subparagraph  (C)  states  that,  not  later 
ttian  thirty  (30)  days  after  publication  of 
the  public  notice,  a  person  seeking  access  to 
the  data  must  send  by  certified  mall  a  re- 
quest for  access  and  an  affirmation  de- 
scribed in  section  3(cK9KE).  Such  request 
and  affirmation  must  t>e  sent  simultaneous- 
ly to  the  Administrator  and  to  the  applicant 
for  pesticide  registration.  A  person  wishing 
to  make  public  comments  on  the  proposed 
registration  without  examining  the  data  can 
continue  to  do  so  as  under  current  law. 

Subparagraph  (D)  provides  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  either  grant  or  deny  the  request 
within  15  days  of  receipt  and  may  not 
extend  the  time  for  acting  on  the  request. 

Subparagraph  (E)  requires  that,  notwith- 
standtaig  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
prereclstratlon  data  may  be  made  available 
only  to  a  person  who  provides  an  affirma- 
tion, and  such  supporting  evidence  as  the 
Administrator  considers  necessary,  that  the 
person  Is  neither  employed  by  nor  acting  dl- 
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rectly  or  indirectly  on  behalf  of  a  person  or 
entity  engaged  or  affiliated  with  a  person 
engaged  in  the  production,  sale,  or  dlstrtlni- 
tion  of  a  pesticide.  Supporting  evidence 
might  be  a  business  or  Identification  card  or 
letter  of  authorization.  The  subparagraph 
also  defines  affiliate.  The  required  affirma- 
tion sliall  state  that  the  person  is  neither 
employed  by  nor  acting  on  tMhalf  of  a  pesti- 
cide producer,  seller  or  distributor,  or  affili- 
ate; shall  identify  any  business,  employer,  or 
other  entity.  If  any.  on  whose  tiehalf  the 
person  Is  requesting  access  to  the  data;  and 
affirm  that  the  person  will  not  intentionally 
or  recklessly  violate  the  prereglstratlon 
access  to  data  provisions  of  paragraph  (9). 
Finally,  the  subparagraph  provides  tliat  18 
U.8.C.  section  1001  shall  apply  to  the  affir- 
mation. 

Subparagraph  (FKi)  states  ttiat  the  prere- 
glstratlon data  stiall  l>e  made  available  to 
persons  only  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  person  to  comment  to  the  Administra- 
tor on  the  application  fo.'  registration  of  the 
pesticide.  It  is  intended  that  comments  may 
l>e  exchanged  with  others  for  peer  review 
wittiln  the  restrictions  of  this  subsection. 
The  subparagraph  provides  further  in 
clause  (II)  that,  except  for  certain  excep- 
tions de8crlt>ed  in  clause  (ill)  and  (Iv)  of  the 
subparagraph,  the  data  so  obtained  may  not 
be  published,  copied,  or  transferred  to  any 
other  individual  or  entity  for  use  to  obtain 
approval  to  sell,  manufacture,  or  distribute 
a  pesticide  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  may 
not  t>e  used  In  litigation  or  agency  proceed- 
ings prior  to  the  registration's  approval  or 
after  the  Administrator's  decision  if  the  ap- 
plication for  registration  Is  denied.  Clause 
(ill)  of  the  subparagraph  states  that  data  re- 
lating to  a  pesticide  may  l>e  reasonably 
quoted  in  comments  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, but  tliat  the  comments  may  not 
t>e  made  public  prior  to  the  decision  by  the 
Administrator  on  the  registration  or  after 
such  decision  If  the  application  for  the  reg- 
istration Is  denied.  Clause  (Iv)  states  that 
prereglstratlon  data  and  comments  may  tie 
disclosed,  consistent  with  section  10  of  the 
Act,  after  registration  of  the  pesticide. 

Subparagraph  (O)  provides  procedures  for 
the  Administrator's  disclosure  of  preregls- 
tratlon data  as  follows: 

(I)  The  data  may  be  examined  in  an  office 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  or 
an  appropriate  state  agency  that  complies 
with  section  3  and  may  not  t>e  removed  from 
the  office. 

(II)  The  Administrator  stiall  maintain  a 
record  of  the  persons  who  inspect  the  data 
and  a  copy  of  the  record  entry  shall  t>e  sent 
to  the  date  submitter. 

(ill)  Once  acoeu  to  the  data  la  granted,  the 
data  may  be  examined  and  comments  on  the 
appUcaUon  fUed  within  sixty  (60)  days, 
unless  extended  an  additional  thirty  (SO) 
days  for  good  cause. 

(Iv)  If  access  to  the  data  is  denied,  com- 
ments on  the  application  shall  be  filed 
within  sixty  (60)  days  of  a  decision  to  deny 


Section  101(b)  makes  changes  to  section 
3(C)(4)  regarding  the  notice  of  application, 
requiring  the  Administrator  to  publish  the 
notice  of  application  witliln  30  days  of  re- 
ceipt and  provide  a  60  day  comment  period. 

Section  103  amends  section  14(bK3)  of  the 
Act  reguding  criminal  penalties  for  disclo- 
sure of  Information.  Subparagraph  (A)  re- 
states current  law.  Subparagraph  (B)  Is  a 
new  requirement  which  states  tliat  any 
person,  including  any  officer,  contractor  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  State  wlio 
(1)  is  granted  prereflstratlon  access  to  daU 
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and  (U)  In  furthenncc  of  a  commercial  pur- 
pose involving  the  production,  registration, 
distribution  or  sale  of  a  pesticide,  knowingly 
violates  section  3(c)(9)  regarding  preregls- 
tratlon  access  to  data,  or  knowingly  allows 
tbe  data  to  be  made  available  In  violation  of 
the  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$100,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
three  years,  or  both. 

COHDmONAL  RKGISntATION 

Section  301  amends  section  3(cX7)  (B)  and 
(C)  of  the  Act  regarding  conditional  regis- 
trations. 

Subparagraph  B  is  amended  to  state  in 
clause  (1)  that  the  Administrator  may  condi- 
tionally amend  a  registration  of  a  pesticide 
to  permit  additional  uses  of  a  pesticide,  not- 
withstanding that  certain  data  concerning 
the  pesticide  may  be  Insufficient  to  support 
an  unconditional  amendment,  if  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  (I)  the  applicant 
has  submitted  all  additional  data  that  are 
required  solely  for  the  proposed  additional 
use;  (II)  amending  the  registration  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  the  applicant  would 
not  materially  increase  the  risk  of  an  unrea- 
sonable adverse  effect  on  the  environment; 
and  (HI)  the  additional  use  is  in  the  public 
Interest.  The  amended  provision  more  clear- 
ly describes  the  requirement  on  the  appli- 
cant to  provide  data  on  the  new  use.  The 
term  "significantly"  in  the  Act  is  deleted 
and  replaced  with  the  term  "materially".  Fi- 
nally, conditional  amendments  for  a  new 
use  must  be  in  the  public  Interest,  a  new 
provision  similar  to  the  current  requirement 
for  conditional  registrations  for  new  prod- 
ucts under  section  3(cK7)(C). 

Subparagraph  (B)  states  further  in  clause 
(U)  that,  notwithstanding  clause  (i).  no  reg- 
istration of  a  (}esticlde  may  be  amended  to 
permit  an  additional  use  of  the  pesticide  If 
the  Administrator  has  issued  a  notice  stat- 
ing that  the  pesticide,  or  any  Ingredient, 
meets  or  exceeds  risk  criteria  associated  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  human  dietary  expo- 
sure spedfleid  in  regulations  issued  under 
the  Act.  The  revised  provision  also  elimi- 
nates the  Administrator's  current  authority 
to  issue  conditional  registrations  for  minor 
use  pesticides  in  similar  circumstances. 

Clauses  (ill)  and  (iv)  restate  provisions  of 
the  current  law  that  an  applicant  seeking  an 
amended  conditional  registration  shall 
submit  data  that  would  be  required  to 
obtain  an  unconditional  registration  for  a 
similar  pesticide  under  section  3(cKS)  of  the 
Act.  Further,  except  as  provided  In  clause 
(v>.  If  an  applicant  is  unable  to  submit  an 
item  of  data  (other  than  data  pertaining  to 
the  proposed  additional  new  use)  because  it 
has  not  yet  been  generated,  the  Administra- 
tor may  amend  the  registration  of  a  pesti- 
cide under  such  conditions  as  will  require 
the  submission  of  the  data  not  later  than 
the  time  such  data  are  required  for  similar 
pesticides  already  registered. 

Clause  (V)  is  a  new  provision  which  states 
that.  If  data  concerning  chronic  toxicity  (on- 
cogenicity, reproductive  effects,  and  muta- 
genicity), neurotoxicity,  or  teratogenicity 
are  required  for  registration  of  an  addition- 
al major  use  of  a  pesticide  and  such  data  re- 
quirement was  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
studies  to  obtain  the  data  commenced,  a 
conditional  registration  for  the  use  shall  not 
be  granted  unless  the  data  are  submitted. 
This  provision  ensures  that  conditional  reg- 
istrations will  not  be  granted  when  key 
studies  have  not  been  submitted. 

Clause  (vi)  adds  that  an  amendment  to  an 
ezistlng  conditional  registration  may  be 
ianied  If  the  reglsUant  has  initiated  neces- 
sary tests  to  secure  the  data,  even  though 
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the  data  have  not  been  submitted,  and  satis- 
fied the  other  requirements  in  paragraph  7 
for  the  amendment  of  a  conditional  regis- 
tration. This  clause  is  Intended  to  permit  an 
amendment  to  an  existing  conditional  regis- 
tration, such  as  a  label  change,  provided  the 
change  does  not  create  a  new  use  and  the 
amendment  meets  other  requirements  of 
the  section. 

Subparagraph  (C)  restates  current  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  in  plauses  (i)  and  (11),  re- 
garding the  conditions  under  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  conditionally  register  a  pes- 
ticide containing  an  active  ingredient  not 
contained  in  any  currently  registered  pesti- 
cide. Clause  (Hi)  of  subparagraph  3  provides 
an  additional  requirement  for  new  pesti- 
cides that,  if  data  concerning  chronic  toxici- 
ty (oncogenicity,  reproductive  effects,  and 
mutagenicity),  neurotoxicity,  or  teratogeni- 
city are  required  for  registration  of  the  pes- 
ticide and  such  a  data  requirement  was  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  studies  to  obtain  the 
data  commenced,  a  conditional  registration 
shall  not  be  granted  unless  such  data  have 
been  submitted. 

RKRKGISTRATIOII  AND  RKVKHUES 

Section  301  amends  section  2  of  the  Act  by 
adding  a  definition  of  "outstanding  data  re- 
quirement". This  definition  clarifies  the 
meaning  of  a  data  gap.  Subsection  (ff) 
states  that: 

(1)  the  term  "outstanding  data  require- 
ment" means  any  study,  required  informa- 
tion, or  data  necessary  to  make  a  determina- 
tion under  section  3(C)(5)  that  has  (A)  not 
been  submitted  to  the  Administrator,  or  (B) 
has  been  submitted  but  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  are  not  valid,  complete,  or 
adequate  to  make  a  determination  under 
section  3. 

(2)  In  making  a  determination  under 
clause  (B),  the  Administrator  shall  examine, 
at  a  mininniim,  relevant  protocols.  d(x:umen- 
tation  of  the  conduct  and  analysis  of  the 
study,  and  the  results  of  the  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  study  and  the  results  of 
the  study  fulfill  the  data  requirement  for 
which  the  study  was  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Section  302  replaces  section  3(g)  of  the 
Act,  regarding  the  rereglstration  of  pesti- 
cides, with  an  expanded  section. 

Paragraph  ( 1 )  states  that  the  Administra- 
tor shall  reregister  each  pesticide  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (g). 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  establish  two  priority  lists  of 
pesticide  active  ingredients  for  reregistra- 
tion.  Subparagraph  (A)  requires  the  Admin- 
istrator to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
priority  list  of  three  hundred  (300)  pesticide 
active  ingredients  for  rereglstration.  within 
60  days  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Amend- 
ments. Subparagraph  (B)  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  publish  a  second  list  of  re- 
maining active  Ingredients  for  rereglstra- 
tion. within  90  days  of  the  effective  date. 

Paragraph  (3)  establishes  criteria  for  set- 
ting the  priority  for  the  active  Ingredient 
pesticides  on  the  lists  required  under  para- 
graph (2)  and  states  that  the  Administrator 
shall  give  the  highest  priority  to  pesticides 
that: 

(A)  are  in  major  use  on  or  in  food  or  feed 
that  may  result  in  post-harvest  residues, 

(B)  may  result  in  residues  of  potential  tox- 
Icological  concern  in  potable  groundwater, 
edible  fish,  or  shellfish. 

(C)  have  previously  been  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  have  the  most  signifi- 
cant outstanding  data  requirements,  or 
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(D)  are  used  on  crops,  including  in  green- 
houses and  nurseries,  where  worker  expo- 
sure is  most  liekly  to  occtir. 

Paragraph  (4)  states  that,  not  later  than 
ninety  (90)  days  after  publication  of  each 
priority  list,  the  Administrator  shaU  remove 
an  active  ingredient  from  the  list  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  requested  by  all  registrants  of 
all  pesticides  containing  the  active  ingredi- 
ent that  the  registratioins  of  their  pesticides 
should  be  cancelled. 

Paragraph  (5)  states  that  establishment  of 
the  lists  by  the  Administrator  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review. 

Paragraph  (6)  establishes  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  Administrator  in  de- 
termining data  requirements  for  rereglstra- 
tion. The  procedures  are  as  follows: 

(A)  Not  later  than  eighteen  (18)  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Amendments, 
the  Administrator  shaU  identify  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  the  out- 
standing data  requirements  for  each  active 
ingredient  pesticide  identified  in  the  first 
list  under  paragraph  2(A),  and  simulta- 
neously notify  each  existing  registrant  of 
pesticides  containing  such  active  ingredient 
that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  registration 
of  the  pesticide,  the  registrant  must  fill  the 
outstanding  data  requirements  within  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time,  not  to  exceed  four 
(4)  years  after  the  notice. 

(B)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  (24) 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Amendments,  the  Admlnlstrtor  shall  identi- 
fy and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  list 
of  the  outstanding  data  requirements  for 
the  remaining  active  ingredients  identified 
in  the  second  list  under  paragraph  2(B).  si- 
multaneiously  notify  applicable  registrants 
of  such  requirements,  and  require  the  stud- 
ies to  be  f  Uled  with  a  reasonable  time,  not  to 
exceed  four  (4)  years  after  the  notice.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Administrator  would 
set  deadlines  shorter  than  four  (4)  years  for 
studies  that  can  be  completed  more  quickly, 
as  done  in  ciurent  data  call-in  notices. 

(C)  The  Administrator  may  extend  the 
peri(xl  of  time  for  completion  of  the  studies 
by  no  more  than  two  (2)  years  if  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
the  registrant  prevent  fUllng  the  outstand- 
ing data  requirement.  Such  extraordinary 
circumstances  mean  non-negligent  loss  of 
laboratory  results,  destruction  of  laboratory 
results,  major  animal  loss,  or  similar  unan- 
ticipated catastrophes. 

(D)  If  a  hearing  is  requested  following  the 
issuance  of  a  notice  under  subsection 
(c)(2KB)  to  fill  outstanding  data  require- 
ments, the  registrant  may  appeal  in  the 
hearing  the  classification  of  the  study  as  an 
outstanding  data  requirement  and  other 
matters  for  resolution  in  subsection 
(CK2KBK1V). 

Paragraph  (7)  states  that  the  Administra- 
tor shall  take  certain  steps  to  ascertain 
whether  the  outstanding  data  requirements 
are  being  met.  Subparagraph  (A)  requires 
that,  not  later  than  six  (6)  months  after  Is- 
suance of  the  notice  required  in  paragraph 
(6)  for  the  pesticide  active  Ingredient,  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  whether  ap- 
propriate tests  have  been  initiated  to  fill  the 
identified  outstanding  data  requirement. 
Subparagraph  (B)  requires  that  the  regis- 
trant shall  submit  annual  progess  reports  to 
the  Administrator  to  Indicate  the  status  of 
testing  and  to  report  interim  results.  The 
punx>8e  of  this  provision  is  to  ensure  that 
the  Administrator  keeps  track  of  whether 
studies  have  begun. 

Paragraph  (8)  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  issue  a  notice  of  Intent  to  sua- 
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pend  the  registration  of  a  pesticide  under 
subsection  (cM3KBXiv).  if  the  Administrator 
determines  that  (A)  necessary  tests  have 
not  been  initiated  within  one  year  of  issu- 
ance of  the  notice.  (B)  progress  is  Insuffi- 
cient to  ensure  the  completion  of  the  tests 
within  the  deadlines  established  in  the 
notice,  (C)  the  required  test  data  have  not 
been  submitted  to  the  Administrator  within 
the  specified  deadline,  or  (D)  a  registrant 
has  faOed  to  comply  with  section  3(c)(2)(B) 
(ii)  and  (ill)  regarding  steps  to  secure  the  ad- 
ditional data,  Joint  development  of  data, 
and  cost-sharing. 

Paragraph  (9)  desribes  the  requirements 
on  the  Administrator  for  rereglstration. 
Subparagraph  (A)  states  that  not  more  than 
one  (1)  year  after  receipt  of  the  data  re- 
quired by  the  notice,  the  Administrator 
shall  complete  rereglstration  of  the  pesti- 
cide by  determining  whether  the  pesticide 
fulfills  the  requirements  of  section  3(cK6), 
Subparagraph  (B)  states  further  that  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  whether  a 
pesticide  should  be  reregistered  by  conduct- 
ing a  thorough  examination  of  aU  data  or 
taking  such  other  steps  necessary  to  make 
the  determination. 

Paracn4>h  (10)  establishes  certain  fees  for 
rereglstration.  The  imposition  of  these  fees 
does  not  suggest  that  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  under  this  Act  or  other  statutes 
to  Impose  other  rereglstration  or  registra- 
tion fees.  The  requirements  of  this  new  pro- 
vision are  as  follows: 

Subparagraph  (A)  states  that  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  charge  and  collect  rereglstra- 
tion fees  from  registrants  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (10). 

Subparagraph  (B)  provides  that,  to  identi- 
fy outstanding  data  requirements  for  each 
pesticide  required  to  be  reregistered,  upon 
issuance  of  the  notice  requiring  certain  data 
under  section  3(c)(2)(B),  the  Administrator 
shall  change  and  collect  from  the  registrant 
or  registrants  of  the  pesticide  active  Ingredi- 
ent a  one-time  fee  of  $50,000.  The  amend- 
ment states  further  that  no  fee  shall  be  col- 
lected for  a  pesticide  voluntarily  cancelled 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4), 

Subparagraph  (C)  states  that,  to  evaluate 
data  and  reregister  a  pesticide,  upon  submis- 
sion of  data  required  by  the  notice  Issued 
under  section  3(c)(2)(B),  the  Administrator 
shall  charge  and  collect  from  the  registrant 
or  registrants  of  the  active  ingredient  pesti- 
cide an  additional  one-time  fee  of  $100,000. 
The  fee  is  divided  into  two  payments  so  that 
EPA  can  receive  the  necessary  revenues 
both  to  identify  the  data  gaps  and  then 
evaluate  the  data  after  the  studies  are  com- 
pleted. Also,  an  active  Ingredient  registrant 
who  decides  not  to  conduct  the  required 
studies  will  not  have  to  pay  the  second  fee. 

Subparagraph  (D)  allows  that,  if  a  pesti- 
cide active  ingredient  Is  registered  solely  for 
uses  other  than  for  food  or  feed,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  levy  a  reduced  fee  for  reregls- 
tration, but  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  fee 
chvged  for  an  active  ingredient  pesticide 
registered  for  use  on  food  or  feed.  This  re- 
duced fee  for  non-food  pesticides  stems 
from  the  fact  it  takes  less  data  to  register 
such  an  active  Ingredient.  In  addition,  for- 
mulators  are  exempted  from  paying  any  fee 
under  an  amendment  to  section  SCcKSKD). 

Subparagraph  (E)  makes  clear  that,  on 
payment  of  the  fee  for  rereglstration  of  an 
active  Ingredient,  the  Administrator  may 
not  levy  any  other  fees  for  rereglstration  of 
the  active  ingredient. 

Subparagraph  (F)  states  that,  if  there  are 
two  or  more  registrants  of  an  active  ingredi- 
ent, the  fee  shall  be  apportioned  by  such 
registranta  In  accordance  with  section  3. 
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Paragraph  (11)  establishes  procedures  for 
managing  the  rereglstration  fee  revenues 
through  a  revolving  fund,  not  subject  to 
fiscal  year  limitation,  so  that  EPA  will 
devote  these  fees  directly  to  rereglstration. 
The  paragraph  requires  the  Administrator 
to  provide  an  annual  accounting  of  the  fees 
collected  and  dispersed  from  the  revolving 
ftmd,  and  take  all  steps  necessary  to  insure 
that  expenditures  are  solley  used  to  carry 
out  rereglstration. 

Paragraph  (12)  makes  clear  that,  on  sub- 
mission of  data  or  fees  required  under  the 
rereglstration  subsection,  the  data  submit- 
ter shall  be  compensated  in  accordance  with 
section  3(c)(1)(D).  If  fees  for  data  are  sub- 
mitted Jointly  by  two  or  more  registrants, 
an  agent  shall  be  appointed  by  the  regis- 
trants at  the  time  of  the  Joint  submission  or 
payment  of  the  rereglstration  fee  to  handle 
any  subsequent  compensation  matters. 

IHKRT  INORXDIENTS 

Section  401  amends  section  2(n)  regarding 
the  definition  of  'ingredient  statement." 
The  section  restates  the  provisions  in  the 
current  law  and  adds  that  the  name  of  each 
inert  Ingredient  listed  on  the  priority  list  es- 
tablished under  section  (3)(h)(l)  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  the  Ingredient  statement.  Thus,  if 
an  Inert  Ingredient  is  one  of  the  50  to  76 
EPA  decides  must  be  tested  because  it  may 
be  hazardous  or  is  in  widespread  use,  it  will 
be  listed  on  the  product  label.  The  amend- 
ment adds  further  that  an  inert  ingredient 
shall  be  identified  by  its  most  common 
name. 

Section  402  amends  section  3(cK2KD)  re- 
garding compensation  for  data  on  Inert  In- 
gredients. The  amendment  adds  a  new 
clause  to  subparagraph  (O)  stating  that  no 
applicant  for  registration  of  a  pesticide  who 
proposes  to  purchase  an  Inert  ingredient 
from  another  producer  in  order  to  formu- 
late the  pesticide  shall  be  required  to  offer 
to  pay  reasonable  compensation,  otherwise 
required  by  paragraph  (1)(D)  for  a  study  re- 
quired to  be  cited  or  submitted,  that  was 
generated  under  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  or,  in  certain  circumstances,  under 
the  Act, 

Section  403(a)  amen(]s  section  3(c)(S)  re- 
garding approval  of  registrations  of  pesti- 
cides contahiing  substitute  inert  ingredients. 
The  amendment  makes  certain  technical 
changes  and  adds  a  new  subparagraph  (E) 
to  section  3(CKS)  requiring.  In  the  case  of 
an  appUcatlon  to  amend  a  registration  to 
substitute  an  Inert  ingredient  for  an  inert 
Ingredient  listed  under  new  section  3(h)(1). 
that  the  requirements  of  new  section  (SKI), 
regarding  testing  of  inerts,  are  satisfied. 

Section  403(b)  states  further  that  section 
3(cK5)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  requirement 
that,  on  or  after  the  date  specified  for  sub- 
mission of  a  study  In  the  final  data  develop- 
ment plan  published  under  section  3(h)(1), 
an  application  to  register  or  amend  a  regis- 
tration of  a  pesticide  containing  a  listed 
inert  Ingredient  shall  be  considered  not  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  section  3(c)(6), 
unless  the  application  Is  supported  by  the 
study  required  under  paragraph  (1)(D). 

Section  404  establishes  requirements  for  a 
priority  list  of  inert  ingredients  to  be  re- 
viewed and  the  data  development  plans  for 
those  ingredients.  Section  3  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (h).  The  amend- 
ment provides  as  follows: 

Paragraph  ( I )  establishes  a  priority  list  of 
inert  ingredients  consisting  of  (A)  inert  in- 
gredients that  appear  to  cause  a  pesticide  to 
meet  or  exceed  a  criterion  for  Initiating  an 
interim  administrative  review  established 
under  section  3(cK8);  and  (B)  inert  tngredl- 
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ents  for  which  additional  data  are  reason- 
ably necessary  to  evaluate  whether  the 
inert  ingredient  may  result  in  the  pesticide 
causing  an  unreasonable  adverse  effect  on 
the  environment— 

(I)  that  are  similar  in  molecular  structure 
to  a  chemical  that  is  oncogenic,  mutagenic, 
teratogenetic,  or  causes  another  significant 
adverse  effect,  and  have  a  significant  use  in 
pesticides  or  to  which  there  is  significant 
exposure  from  pesticides,  or 

(ii)  to  which  there  is  significant  and  wide- 
spread exposure  or  that  are  in  widespread 
use  in  pesticides. 

Paragraph  (2)  requires  the  priority  list  to 
be  published  not  later  than  ninety  (90)  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Amendments, 
and  that  the  Administrator  shall  publish  re- 
visions to  the  list  at  least  aiuiually.  Thus, 
the  priority  list  is  dynamic,  with  inerts 
coming  on  and  off  the  list  In  accordance 
with  the  criteria. 

Paragraph  (3)  states  that  the  priority  list 
and  any  revisions  shall  not  be  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review  at  the  time  that  the  initial  or 
revised  priority  list  is  published.  Any  Judi- 
cial review  will  occur  at  the  time  the  final 
data  development  plans  are  issued. 

Paragraph  (4)  states  that  an  inert  Ingredi- 
ent included  on  the  priority  list  under  para- 
graph (IHA),  because  It  has  appeared  to 
cause  a  pesticide  to  trigger  an  Interim  ad- 
ministrative review,  shall  be  removed  from 
the  priority  list  upon  (A)  a  final  decision  by 
the  Administrator  not  to  initiate  an  interim 
administrative  review  with  respect  to  any 
pesticide  containing  the  inert  ingredient,  or 
final  action  by  the  Administrator  conclud- 
ing the  interim  administrative  review,  any 
subsequent  actions  under  section  6,  and  Ju- 
dicial review,  and  (B)  a  final  decision  by  the 
Administrator  not  to  require  additional 
data,  or  the  receipt  and  evaluation  by  the 
Administrator  of  all  required  data,  any  ac- 
tions under  section  (6),  and  Judicial  review. 

Paragraph  (6)  states  that  an  inert  ingredi- 
ent Included  on  the  priority  list  under  para- 
graph (1KB),  because  of  the  need  for  addi- 
tional data,  shall  be  removed  from  the  pri- 
ority list  upon  (A)  a  final  decision  by  the 
Administrator  not  to  require  additional 
data,  and  any  subsequent  Judicial  review,  or 
(B)  the  receipt  and  evaluation  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  all  required  data,  any  subse- 
quent actions  under  section  (0),  and  Judicial 
review. 

Paragraph  (0)  states  that  the  priority  list 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifty  (60).  and 
not  more  than  seventy-five  (76)  inert  ingre- 
dients. Further,  the  list  shall  Initially  con- 
sist of  fifty  (60)  inert  Ingredienu,  with 
twenty-five  (36)  additional  inert  Ingredients 
added  to  the  list  fifteen  (16)  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  AmendmenU.  This 
means  the  list  will  be  expanded  one  year 
after  the  first  list  U  esUbllshed. 

Paragraph  (7)  esUblishes  procedures  for 
the  Administrator's  formulation  of  data  de- 
velopment plans  for  Inert  ingredients  In- 
cluded on  the  priority  list. 

Subparagraph  (A)  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator to  publish  a  proposed  data  develop- 
ment plan  for  each  Inert  Ingredient  within 
one  year  after  the  Ingredient  Is  listed. 

Subparagraph  (B)  requires  that  the  pro- 
posed development  plan  include  (J)  a  discus- 
sion of  the  risk  concerns  raised  by  the  Inert 
ingredient  and  the  anticipated  exposures  to 
man  and  the  environment,  (ii)  the  studlas 
that  the  Administrator  proposes  to  require 
to  address  those  concerns  or,  if  the  Adnilnis- 
trator  proposes  not  to  require  additional 
studies,  a  discussion  of  the  reasons,  (ill)  the 
regulatory  mechanisms  or  other  procedurei 
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the  adminlatntor  propoaes  to  lue  to  gener- 
ate the  studies,  and  (iv)  the  dates  for  sub- 
mission of  the  studies. 

Subparacraph  (C)  further  states  that  the 
proposed  development  plan  shall  require 
the  submission  of  the  studies  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  not  to  exceed  four  (4)  years 
after  the  Issuance  of  the  final  data  develop- 
ment plan.  The  Administrator  may  extend 
the  period  for  development  of  the  studies  by 
no  more  than  two  (2)  years  if  extraordinary 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
registrant  prevent  the  submission  of  the 
studies. 

Subparagraph  (D)  Identifies  the  factors 
that  the  Administrator  shall  consider  In 
preparing  a  proposed  data  development 
plan.  These  factors  are:  (1)  the  minor  use 
factors  referred  to  in  section  3(cH2HA);  (ii) 
the  guidelines  published  under  section 
3(cK2KA);  (Hi)  the  use  of  tiered  testing  pro- 
gram, under  which  the  need  for  long-term 
studies  would  be  evaluated  after  receipt  of 
short-term  studies;  (iv)  the  use  of  other  stat- 
utory authorities  such  as  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act.  to  require  the  genera- 
tion of  the  studies  on  an  equiUble  basis, 
considering  nonpestlcide  uses,  and  within 
the  dates  specified  In  the  data  development 
plan:  and  (v)  data  generated  or  scheduled 
for  generation.  It  Is  Intended  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  consider  non-pesticide 
uses  of  the  chemical  in  determining  where 
the  testing  burden  should  lie.  In  general, 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  should  be 
used  whenever  the  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance used  in  pesticides  is  small  in  relation 
to  the  total  quantity  produced,  or  the  expo- 
sure to  the  environment  from  the  use  of  the 
substance  in  pesticides  is  small  in  relation  to 
the  exposure  to  the  environment  from  the 
manufacture,  processing  and  disposal  of  the 
substance,  and  from  its  uses  other  than  in 
pesticides. 

Subparagraph  (E)  provides  for  a  sixty  (60) 
day  comment  period  on  the  proposed  plan. 

Subparagraph  (F)  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator to  publish  a  final  data  development 
plan  or  a  final  decision  to  require  no  addi- 
tional studies  within  30  days  of  the  close  of 
the  comment  period.  The  Administrator's 
final  decision  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  under  section  16.  The  omission  of  an 
inert  ingredient  from  the  priority  list  shall 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  under  section 
16  at  any  time  after  the  first  data  develop- 
ment plain  is  published. 

Subparagraph  (G)  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  take  appropriate  action  to 
Implement  the  final  data  development  plan 
at  the  same  time  as  the  publication  of  the 
plan.  Including  data  call-in  notices.  If  a 
hearing  is  requested  by  a  registrant,  the  reg- 
istrant may  contest  whether  the  Adminis- 
trator has  considered  all  the  factors  re- 
quired to  be  considered  and  Included  in  the 
data  development  plan  under  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (D). 

Subparagraph  (H)  states  that,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  additional  data  for  the  inert  in- 
gredients, the  Administrator  is  required 
within  one  year  to  evaluate  the  data  and 
take  such  steps  as  are  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent any  unreasonable  adverse  effects  on 
the  environment  from  pesticides  containing 
such  Inert  Ingredlenta. 

Subparagraph  (I)  makes  clear  that,  for 
purpoaea  of  section  3(cXlKD),  any  study 
generated  with  other  than  public  funds 
under  a  data  development  plan  using  an- 
other statutory  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator (eff.,  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act)  ahall  be  treated  as  having  been  submit- 
ted In  support  of  a  registration,  and  the 
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person  who  submitted  the  study  shall  be 
treated  as  an  original  data  submitter.  Fur- 
ther, for  the  purposes  of  section 
3(c)<lXDKlll),  the  compensation  period  for 
a  study  generated  using  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  shall  expire  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  reimbursement  period  pro- 
vided for  in  that  Act. 

Section  405  amends  section  3  of  the  Act  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (i)  regarding  the 
substitution  of  inert  ingredients  In  regis- 
tered pesticides.  The  Administrator  shall 
approve  an  application  to  amend  the  regis- 
tration of  a  pesticide  to  substitute  an  Inert 
ingredient  for  an  inert  ingredient  listed 
under  section  3(h)(1)  if  the  Administrator 
finds,  on  the  basis  of  similarity  in  molecular 
structure  to  a  chemical  known  to  cause  sig- 
nificant adverse  effects,  existing  data,  or 
such  short  term  tests  as  the  Administrator 
determines  are  necessary,  that  the  substi- 
tute inert  ingredient  does  not  pose  the  same 
or  similar  concerns  about  unreasonable  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  environment  that  re- 
sulted In  the  listing  of  the  original  inert  in- 
gredient. This  provision  should  ensure  that 
a  possibly  iiazardous  priority  inert  Ingredi- 
ent Is  not  replaced  with  another  Inert  Ingre- 
dient with  similar  concerns  and  that  undue 
burdens  are  not  Imposed  on  inert  ingredient 
substitution. 

Section  406  further  amends  section  3  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (J)  regarding  label- 
ing requirements  for  certain  inert  ingredi- 
ents. Paragrap>i  '  i  '<  requires  that,  not  later 
than  thirty  (30>  days  after  publication  of 
the  final  data  development  plan,  the  regis- 
trant of  a  pesticide  that  contains  an  inert 
ingredient  listed  under  section  3(h)(1)  shall 
apply  for  an  amended  registration  of  the 
pesticide  to  change  the  label  to  conform 
with  section  2(g)(2KA)  and  (n).  It  Is  intend- 
ed that  identification  of  the  inert  Ingredient 
on  the  label  shall  be  limited  to  the  state- 
ment of  ingredients.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides further  that  the  Administrator  shall 
act  on  this  application  within  thirty  (30) 
days  after  its  receipt.  Paragraph  (2)  states 
that  a  pesticide,  the  inert  Ingredient  state- 
ment of  which  does  not  satlfy  section  (2Kn) 
with  respect  to  a  listed  inert  ingredient, 
shall  not  be  considered  misbranded  until 
one-hundred-twenty  (120)  days  after  publi- 
cation of  the  data  development  plan,  or  the 
date  on  which  the  Administrator  approves  a 
registration  amendment  providing  for  a 
change  In  the  label  of  the  pesticide,  which- 
ever occurs  later. 

Section  407  also  amends  section  3  by 
adding  to  the  end  a  new  subsection  (k)  re- 
garding formula  statements.  Paragraph  (1) 
states  that  not  later  than  one-hundred- 
twenty  (120)  days  after  Initial  publication  of 
the  priority  list,  each  registrant  of  a  pesti- 
cide containing  an  inert  Ingredient  or  Ingre- 
dients contained  on  the  list  shall  make  any 
necessary  modifications  to  the  formula 
statement  submitted  purusant  to  section 
3(c)(lKE).  Paragraph  (2)  states  further  that 
not  more  than  two-hundred- forty  (240)  days 
after  the  initial  publication  of  the  priority 
list,  each  registrant  of  a  pesticide  containing 
an  Inert  Ingredient  or  ingredients  shall 
make  any  necessary  modifications  to  the 
formula  statement  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  3(cKlKE).  This  provision  Is  Intended 
to  ensure  that  EPA  has  up-to-date  and  accu- 
rate formula  statements. 

Section  408(a)  amends  section  10(dXlKC) 
by  adding  a  provision  allowing  disclosure  of 
listed  inert  Ingredients.  This  amendment  is 
made  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(C)  the  clause  "except  that  the  Indentity  of 
an   inert    Ingredient   listed    under   section 
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3(hXl)  shaU  be  disclosed  in  aocordanoe  with 
paragraph  (4)." 

SecUon  408(b)  amends  secUon  (lOXd)  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (4)  recanting  dis- 
closure of  Inert  ingredients.  Subparagraph 
(A)  states  that  the  identity  of  an  Inert  in- 
gredient may  be  disclosed  by  the  listing  of 
the  inert  Ingredient  on  the  priority  list  re- 
quired by  section  3(hKl)  and  the  release  of 
product  labels  disclosing  the  Identity  of  an 
inert  ingredient  on  the  priority  list.  Sub- 
paragraph (B)  permits  the  Administrator  to 
continue  to  require  Identification  of  an  inert 
ingredient  on  the  product  label  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  ingredient  from  the  priority 
list  if  the  Administrator  has  commence  an 
interim  administrative  review  under  section 
3(cX8)  or  Issued  a  notice  of  cancellation 
under  section  6. 

PT7BUC  SIGBT  TO  KMOW 

Section  510  amends  section  3(cXl)  of  the 
Act  by  adding  two  new  subparagraphs  on 
additional  requirements  in  registration 
statements. 

Subparagraph  (GXi)  requires  registrants 
to  submit  proposed  fact  sheets  containing 
the  name  of  the  pesticide  active  Ingredient 
and  priority  inert  ingredients  referred  to  in 
section  3(hKl),  and  a  summary  of  relevant 
health,  safety  and  environmental  data. 
These  fact  sheets  are  intended  to  be  similar 
in  form  and  substance  to  the  information 
required  in  Material  Safety  Data  Sheets 
under  the  OSHA  hazard  communications 
standard.  Clause  (11)  requires  that,  not  later 
than  120  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Amendments,  each  registrant  of  a  pesticide 
active  ingredient  or  pesticide  containing  an 
inert  ingredient  referred  to  in  section 
3(hX(l)  shall  submit  to  the  Administrator 
the  fact  sheets.  Clause  (ill)  states  that  the 
fact  sheets  shall  be  maintained  and  kept 
current  by  the  registrant  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public,  on  request,  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  registrant.  Finally, 
clause  (iv)  allows  the  Administrator  to  re- 
quire Eunendments  to  the  fact  sheets  In 
order  to  provide  accurate  and  clear  informa- 
tion to  the  public.  The  amendment  will  pro- 
vide the  public  with  clear  health  and  safety 
information  on  all  active  ingredients  and 
priority  Inert  Ingredients. 

Subparagraph  (HMD  requires  registrants 
to  submit  with  their  registration  statements 
a  list  of  locations  where  their  pesticide 
active  ingredient  will  be  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Clause  (U)  requires  that,  not 
later  than  120  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Amendments,  registrants  of  currently 
registered  active  ingredients  shall  submit 
the  identity  of  locations  where  their  pesti- 
cide active  ingredients  are  produced  in  the 
United  SUtes.  Clause  (ill)  sUtes  that  the 
list  Is  to  be  maintained  and  kept  current  by 
the  registrant  and  made  available  to  the 
public,  on  request,  by  the  Administrator  and 
the  registrant. 

Section  502(a)  amends  section  7(d)  of  the 
Act  regarding  confidential  records  and  In- 
formation, stating  that  production  locations 
shall  be  disclosed  to  the  public.  This  amend- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  the  public  may 
have  access  to  the  identity  of  locations 
where  a  pesticide  Is  produced. 

Section  502(b)  amends  section  7  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (e)  regarding  the  retention 
of  fact  sheets.  The  amendment  states  that 
any  producer  operating  an  establishment 
registered  under  section  7  shall  obtain  and 
make  available  to  the  public  a  fact  sheet,  re- 
quired to  be  developed  under  section 
3(cXlXO>,  for  each  active  ingredient  and 
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listed  inert  ingredient  used  in  the  establish- 
ment 

DATA  DISCLOStrU  TO  BTATBS 

Section  Ml  amends  section  10  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (h)  on  data  disclosure  to 
SUtes. 

Paragraph  (1)  allows  the  Administrator  to 
disclose  to  a  State  any  data  or  information 
acquired  under  the  Act  if  both  the  State  as- 
sures the  Administrator  and  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  owner  of  the 
data  or  information  will  receive  no  less  pro- 
tection with  respect  to  the  disclosure  and 
use  of  the  data  or  information  by  the  State 
than  Is  provided  by  sections  3  and  10  of  the 
Act. 

Paragraph  (2)  states,  for  purposes  of  any 
action  that  may  lie  against  the  United 
States  for  Just  compensation  under  28 
U.S.C.  Section  1491,  the  disclosure  or  use  of 
data  or  information  provided  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  a  State  in  a  manner  Inconsistent 
with  sections  3  and  10  shall  be  considered  a 
taking  of  property  and  the  act  of  a  State 
with  respect  to  such  data  or  information 
shall  be  considered  an  act  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

CAMCKLLATION  PR(X:KDI7Ita 

Section  701(a)  amends  section  3(cX8)  of 
the  Act  regarding  interim  administrative  re- 
views. 

Subparagraph  (A)  esUblishes  criteria  for 
the  Administrator's  initiation  of  an  Interim 
administrative  review. 

Clauses  (1)  and  (U)  of  subparagraph  (A)  re- 
sUte  current  law. 

Clause  (ill)  adds  a  new  provision  that  the 
criteria  for  Initiating  an  interim  administra- 
tive review  shall  be  esUblished  on  the  basis 
of  levels  of  risk  and  may  include  consider- 
ation of  currently  available  exposure  daU 

Clause  (iv)  sUtes  that  the  absence  of  ex- 
posure daU  shall  not  delay  or  preclude  initi- 
ation of  an  Interim  administrative  review 
and  tluit  the  Administrator  shall  not  decline 
to  Initiate  a  review  solely  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
posure, unless  adequate  daU  on  all  relevant 
means  of  exposure  have  been  considered. 

Clause  (v)  provides  that,  on  receipt  of  daU 
demonstrating  to  the  Administrator  that 
the  review  triggers  are  exceeded,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  immediately  notify  all  reg- 
istrants of  the  pesticide  and  provide  the  reg- 
istrants with  appropriate  information  and 
explanation  of  the  nuuiner  In  which  the 
trigger  has  been  exceeded. 

Clause  (vl)  sUtes  that,  not  later  than  SO 
dvrs  after  receipt  of  the  notice,  a  registrant 
may  respond  to  the  notice. 

Finally,  clause  (vll)  provides  that  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  Administrator  re- 
ceives a  response  from  the  registrant,  the 
Administrator  stiall  determine  whether  an 
interim  administrative  review  of  the  pesti- 
cide shall  be  initiated. 

Subparagraph  (B)  esUblishes  the  proce- 
dures for  the  interim  administrative  review. 

Clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (B)  sUtes  that 
notice  of  an  Interim  administrative  review 
shaU  be  provided  to  all  registrants  and  In- 
terested members  of  the  public  and  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Clause  (11)  sUtes  that  the  notice  shall  give 
the  basis  for  the  review,  indicate  availability 
of  all  daU  on  which  the  position  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  based,  and  Include  a  request 
for  additional  daU  needed  for  the  review. 

Clause  (iii)  sUtes  that,  not  later  than  90 
days  after  publication  of  the  notice,  com- 
menU  may  be  submitted. 

Clause  (iv)  allows  not  more  than  90  days 
after  the  close  of  the  comment  period  for 
the  Administrator  to  review  all  comments 
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and  additional  daU  submitted  and  publish  a 
proposed  regulatory  position. 

Clause  (V)  sUtes  that,  not  later  than  46 
days  after  the  close  of  the  Initial  comment 
period,  additional  comments  may  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Administrator  to  address  com- 
ments filed  by  other  parties. 

Clause  (vl)  sUtes  that  the  Administrator's 
proposed  regulatory  position  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  at 
its  next  scheduled  meeting  for  comment 
solely  on  relevant  scientific  Issues  and  that 
the  public  may  submit  comments  to  the 
Panel  concerning  the  Administrator's  pro- 
posed position.  The  clause  also  provides 
that  the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  shall 
issue  a  report  on  the  proposed  position  not 
later  than  30  days  after  Its  meeting,  the  Ad- 
ministrator review  and  consider  the  report 
of  the  Panel  and,  not  later  than  60  days 
after  receipt  of  the  report,  the  Administra- 
tor Issue  a  final  regulatory  decision  whether 
to  retain,  restrict,  or  cancel  the  uses  of  the 
pesticide. 

Clause  (vll)  requires  the  Administrator  to 
make  a  final  decision  with  one  year  of  Initi- 
ation of  the  review. 

Clause  (vlii)  sUtes  that  the  time  limits 
specified  for  conducting  the  special  review 
may  not  be  extended,  except  in  except.'onal 
circumstances  In  which  additional  daU  criti- 
cal to  a  fair  and  accurate  determination  of 
the  risks  are  required,  the  extension  is  limit- 
ed to  the  time  required  to  obtain  the  addi- 
tional daU  on  expiedited  basis  and  no  event 
to  exceed  one  year,  and  the  Administrator 
acted  to  obtain  the  additional  daU  at  the 
time  the  Interim  administrative  review  was 
initiated. 

Section  701(b>  amends  section  2S(d)  re- 
garding the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel.  An 
Insertion  at  the  beginning  of  the  subsection 
avoids  duplicate  referrals  to  the  Panel  when 
the  Interim  administrative  review  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  section  6  hearing. 

Section  701(c)  sUtes  that  the  amendments 
made  in  section  3(cX8),  relating  to  Interim 
administrative  reviews,  shaU  apply  only  to 
reviews  initiated  after  January  1, 1984. 

Section  702  amends  section  6(b)  of  the  Act 
regarding  cancellation  and  change  In  classi- 
fication of  pesticide  reglatrationa. 

Paragraph  (IXA)  repeats  the  provisions  of 
the  current  Act,  establishing  the  criteria 
and  requirements  for  the  Administrator's 
notice  of  intent  to  cancel  or  change  in  the 
classification  of  pesticide. 

Subparagraph  (B)  adds  a  new  provision 
that  the  Administrator  may  require  changes 
to  the  labelling  of  a  pesticide  by  Informal 
rulemaking,  unless  the  changes  are  equiva- 
lent to  a  cancellation  of  use,  render  the 
product  uiunarkeUble  or  otherwise  have  a 
major  economic  impact  on  the  product.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  changes  shall  be 
subject  to  the  hearing  procedure  set  forth 
in  section  6.  The  label  changes  Issued 
through  informal  rulemaking  shall  not  be 
effective  pending  any  Judicial  review  re- 
quested under  section  16  after  a  final  order 
of  the  Administrator. 

Subparagraptis  (C>,  (E),  (F)  and  (G)  track 
current  law,  regarding  the  time  require- 
ments and  other  procedures  followed  In  the 
notice. 

Subparagraph  (D)  adds  a  requirement 
that  the  notice  Include  the  findings  and 
conclusions  the  Administrator  uses  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  action. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  procedures  for  the 
conduct  of  the  hearing. 

Subparagraph  (A)  resUtes  requirements 
of  the  current  law. 

Subparagraph  (B)  provides  that,  when  a 
request  for  a  hearing  Is  mode,  the  request 
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shall  Identify  with  particularity  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  decision  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  are  disputed  and  Include  a 
complete  statement  of  the  reasons  and  fac- 
tual basis  that  support  the  request  for  ths 
hearing. 

Subparagraph  (C)  sUtes  that  another 
party  to  the  proceeding  may  also  Identify 
findings  and  conclusions  in  dlspuU. 

Subparagraph  (D)  resUtes  current  law. 

Paragraph  (S)  repeats  the  factors  under 
current  law  that  the  Administrator  shall 
consider  In  taking  any  action  under  the  sub- 
section. 

Section  708  of  the  Amendments  deletes  in 
section  6(d)  the  referral  of  matters  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  requires 
the  Administrator  to  complete  a  section  6 
hearing,  not  preceded  by  an  interim  adnUn- 
strative  review,  within  12  months  after  Issu- 
ance of  the  notice  that  gave  rise  to  the  hear- 
ing. 

Section  704  amends  section  6  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (g)  on  the  procedures  for  a 
hearing  following  an  interim  administrative 
review. 

Paragraph  (gXl)  of  the  new  subsection 
sUtes  that,  if  a  hearing  Is  held  following  an 
interim  administrative  review,  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  section  6(b)  and  (d)  shall 
be  modified  In  accordance  with  new  subsec- 
tion (g). 

Paragraph  (2)  allows  any  person  who  Is 
adversely  affected  by  decision  of  the  Admin- 
istrator following  an  interim  administrative 
review  to  .>equest  a  hearing  within  80  days 
of  such  decision. 

Paragraph  (3)  confirms  the  right  of  any 
person  to  seek  judicial  review  of  the  Admin- 
istrator's failure  to  make  a  decision  within 
the  time  required. 

Paragraph  (4)  esUblished  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  a  hearing  following  inter- 
im administrative  review.  At  the  request  of 
a  party,  a  hearing  examiner  may  receive 
into  evidence  portions  of  the  interim  admin- 
istrative review  record  that  the  party  dem- 
onstrates are  relevant  and  material  to  the 
disputed  Issues.  The  right  of  other  parties 
to  confront  and  cross-examine  the  evidence 
shall  be  preserved  with  respect  to  material 
Issues  of  adjudicative  fact,  so  long  as  the 
cross-examination  Is  not  unduly  repetitious. 
Not  later  than  60  days  afte  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer Is  appointed,  pre-heartng  matters 
shall  be  completed  and  the  hearing  com- 
mence. Further,  not  later  than  30  days 
before  the  hearing  commences,  the  parties 
shall  exchange  witness  llsu  and  ex!  'bits  to 
be  offered  at  the  hearing.  Paragraph  (4) 
also  sUtes  that  If  studies  become  available 
that  were  not  coruldered  during  the  admin- 
istrative review,  the  hearing  examiner  may. 
on  request  of  any  party  and  when  In  the  ex- 
aminer's judgment  It  Is  necessary,  submit 
the  studies  to  the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel 
for  supplemental  conunent  on  an  expedited 
basis,  The  Panel  review  shall  not  extend  the 
time  for  completion  of  the  hearing.  The 
hearing  examiner  must  schedule  the  presen- 
Ution  and  examination  of  witnesses  in  the 
hearing  so  that  the  presenUtlon  of  evidence 
Is  completed  within  60  days,  except  that  the 
schedule  should  not  prejudice  the  right  of  a 
party  to  present  evidence.  The  parties  shall 
submit  briefs  within  20  days  of  receiving  a 
transcript  of  the  hearing  and  the  hearing 
examiner  shall  render  a  recommended  deci- 
sion within  20  days  of  submission  of  the 
briefs.  The  paragraph  sUtes  that  the  hear- 
ing shall  be  completed  within  6  months  of 
the  Issuance  of  the  notice  that  gave  rise  to 
the  hearing.  Further,  the  time  limits  Im- 
posed by  the  subsection  may  not  be  ex* 
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tended,  except  In  exceptional  circumstances 
when  tt  is  essential  for  a  fair  and  accurate 
detennlnation  of  pivotal  facts  central  to  the 
proceeding,  and  in  no  event  to  exceed  ISO 
days. 

FALSK  OB  nrVAUS  DATA 

Section  801  amends  section  6  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (h)  regarding  cancellation  of 
registrations  based  on  false  or  invalid  data. 
Paragraph  (1)  requires  that  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  immediately  issue  a  notice  of 
Intent  to  suspend  and  to  cancel  the  registra- 
tion of  a  pesticide  If.  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Amendments,  the  Administrator 
has  previously  determined  in  the  Industrial 
Blotest  validation  process  that  daU  submit- 
ted by  registrant  in  support  of  the  registra- 
tion were  invalid,  have  not  been  replaced  or 
have  not  been  submitted  by  April  1,  1988 
under  a  schedule  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  are  material  to  the  registration. 
Paragraph  (2)  states  that  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Amendments,  if  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  invalid  data  have 
been  submitted  by  a  registrant  in  support  of 
a  registration,  the  Administrator  may  either 
(A)  require  the  registrant  to  submit  valid  re- 
placement studies  or  data  on  expedited 
schedule  and  to  submit  Interim  progress 
report,  or  (B)  issue  a  notice  of  intent  to 
cancel  the  registration  If  such  action  would 
be  in  the  public  interest,  taUng  into  account 
the  scope  of  the  invalid  data  and  the  need 
to  use  the  data  to  determine  whether  the 
pesticide  may  cause  unreasonable  adverse 
effects  on  the  environment.  This  section 
does  not  address  "routine"  outstanding  data 
requirements,  where  the  quality  of  health 
and  safety  studies  does  not  comply  with  cur- 
rent requirements  or  guidelines.  Rather,  its 
purpose  is  to  permit  the  Administrator  to 
take  action  on  registrations  in  any  future 
circumstances,  such  as  occurred  with  IBT, 
where  the  Agency  discovers  that  pivotal 
studies,  previously  thought  to  be  valid  In 
Justifying  a  product's  registration,  are  in 
fact  invalid  and  the  continued  use  of  the 
product  may  cause  an  unreasonable  risk. 

Paragraph  (3)  states  that,  if  a  registrant 
willfully  submits  material  data  known  to  be 
false  In  support  of  the  registration  of  a  pes- 
ticide, the  Administrator  shall  immediately 
Issue  a  notice  of  Intent  to  suspend  and 
cancel  the  registration. 

Paragraph  (4)  establishes  procedures  for 
hearings  on  the  cancellation  or  suspension 
of  registrations  based  on  false  or  invalid 
data. 

Subparagraph  (A)  states  that  any  suspen- 
sion or  cancellation  under  section  6(h)  shall 
become  final  and  effective  at  the  end  of  the 
30  day  period  beginning  on  receipt  by  the 
registrant  of  a  notice  issued  under  the  sec- 
tion unless,  during  the  30  day  period,  a  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  is  made  by  a  person  ad- 
versely affected. 

Subparagraph  (B)  requires  that  the  hear- 
ing shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
section  6<c)  or  <d),  as  appropriate. 

Subparagraph  (C)  states  that  the  only 
matters  for  resolution  at  a  hearing  under 
paragraph  (1),  regarding  data  Involving  the 
Industrial  Blotest  validation  process,  shall 
be  whether  data  previously  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  invalid  have  not 
been  replaced  or  are  being  replaced  and  the 
completed  studies  have  not  been  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  by  April  1.  1988,  are  in 
response  to  a  notice  of  the  Administrator 
tamed  under  section  3(cK2KB)  or  other 
formal  notice,  and  are  material  to  the  regis- 
tration. 

Subparagraph  (D)  states  that  the  only 
matters  for  resolution  at  a  hearing  conduct- 
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ed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  regarding 
data  determined  subsequent  to  the  Amend- 
ments to  be  invalid,  shall  be  whether  data 
are  invalid,  material,  and  necessary  to  ade- 
quately determine  whether  a  pesticide  may 
cause  unreasonable  adverse  effects  on  the 
environment. 

Subparagraph  (E)  states  that  the  only 
matters  for  resolution  at  a  hearing  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  regarding 
data  determined  to  be  false,  shall  be  wheth- 
er a  registrant  willfully  submitted  material 
data  known  to  be  false. 

Subparagraph  (F)  adds  that  the  decision 
shall  be  final  after  completion  of  the  hear- 
ing. 

Subsection  (6)  states  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  the  Act,  a  hear- 
ing shall  be  held  and  a  determination  made 
within  75  days  after  receipt  of  a  request  for 
a  hearing. 

Section  802  amends  section  12(aK2)  re- 
garding unlawful  acts.  Paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  make  technical  changes.  Paragraph  (3) 
adds  at  the  end  of  section  12(a)<2)  a  new 
subparagraph  (Q),  making  an  unlawful  act 
to  willfully  falsify  all  or  part  of  any  data 
submitted  pursuant  to  the  Act  or  to  willful- 
ly submit  such  data  knowing  it  to  be  false, 
nf  sPBcnoH  or  laboratoriu 

Section  901  amends  section  9(a)  by  adding 
a  new  paragraph  after  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  subsection.  The  amendment  states 
that,  for  purposes  of  verifying  the  accuracy 
of  data  submitted  In  support  of  an  experi- 
mental use  permit  or  registration,  an  officer 
or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized,  after  the  submission 
of  an  application  for  an  experimental  use 
permit  or  registration,  to  enter  at  reasona- 
ble times  any  laboratory  to  inspect  relevant 
parts  of  the  laboratory,  related  books  and 
records,  and  data  that  have  been  or  are 
being  developed  in  support  of  the  applica- 
tion. The  amendment  states  further  that 
the  Administrator  shall  coordinate  inspec- 
tions with  actions  taken  under  other  P'eder- 
al  laws  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  duplica- 
tion of  Inspections. 

EXPORT  OP  PKSTIcniES 

Section  1001  amends  section  2(qKl)  re- 
garding the  definition  of  "mlsbranded." 
Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  make  certain  techni- 
cal amendments.  Paragraph  (3)  adds  at  the 
end  of  section  2(qKl)  a  new  subparagraph 
(I).  The  amendment  states  that  a  product  is 
mlsbranded,  in  the  case  of  a  pesticide  in- 
tended for  export  that  is  substantially  simi- 
lar in  composition  and  use  pattern  to  a  pes- 
ticide registered  under  section  3,  if  the  label 
does  not  contain  the  same  health,  safety, 
and  hazard  precautions  as  a  pesticide  regis- 
tered under  section  3,  unless  such  precau- 
tions on  the  label  are  in  conflict  with  the 
law  of  the  importing  country.  It  is  intended 
that  a  conflict  means  a  direct  conflict  in 
which  the  foreign  law  does  not  permit  inclu- 
sion of  the  Information  on  the  label. 

Section  1002  amends  section  2  by  adding 
at  the  end  a  new  subsection  (gg)  defining 
the  term  "importing  country".  The  amend- 
ment states  that  the  term  "importing  coun- 
try" means  the  first  country  to  which  a  pes- 
ticide, device,  or  active  ingredient,  subject  to 
the  notification  requirement  of  section 
17(a),  is  exported  from  the  United  States. 

Section  1003  amends  section  8(a)  by  in- 
serting the  terms  "and  exporters"  after  the 
term  "producers".  This  change  clarifies  the 
Administrator's  authority  to  regulate  the 
records  of  pesticide  exporters. 

Section  1004(a)  amends  section  17(a)  re- 
garding pesticides  and  devices  Intended  for 
export.  The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
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Paragraph  (1)  restates  current  provisions 
of  the  law  and  adds  references  to  sections  of 
the  Act  to  which  a  pesticide,  device,  or 
active  ingredient  used  in  producing  a  pesti- 
cide intended  solely  for  export  to  a  foreign 
country  shaU  apply.  The  new  sections  added 
are  sections  2(qKlKI).  and  17(a)  (2).  (3).  (4). 
(6),  and  (6).  The  current  provision  In  the 
Act  is  deleted  that  requires  foreign  purchas- 
ers to  sign  a  statement  acknowledging  that 
the  exported  pesticide  is  not  registered  for 
use  in  the  United  States  and  cannot  be  sold 
in  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  (2)(A)  sUtes  that  paragraph 
(2)  applies  to  pesticides,  devices,  or  active  In- 
gredients— 

(I)  for  which  a  restricted  use  classification 
has  become  effective  under  section  3, 

(II)  for  which  a  cancellation  or  suspension 
has  beome  effective  under  section  6, 

(ill)  for  which  the  registration  has  been 
voluntarily  withdrawn  by  the  registrant,  if 
the  withdrawal  was  associated  with  concern 
over  potential  adverse  public  health  or  envi- 
ronmental effects,  or 

(iv)  which  is  not  registered  under  section  3 
for  any  use. 

Subparagraph  (B)  states  that  no  pesticide, 
device,  or  active  Ingredient  identified  In  sub- 
paragraph (I)  may  be  exported  to  any  for- 
eign country  unless  the  person  has  provided 
a  notification.  An  exporter  must,  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  the  first  shipment  each  year 
into  the  importing  country,  have— 

(I)  notified  the  person  importing  the  pesti- 
cide and  the  appropriate  government  regu- 
latory office  In  the  importing  country, 

(II)  received  written  evidence  that  the  no- 
tification was  delivered  to  the  appropriate 
government  regulatory  office,  and 

(ill)  submitted  a  copy  of  the  notification 
in  English  and  evidence  of  delivery  of  the 
notice  to  the  Administrator.  This  notice  re- 
quirement does  not  require  prior  informed 
consent  of  the  importing  country;  however. 
it  does  require  the  exporter  to  receive  writ- 
ten evidence  that  the  notification  was  deliv- 
ered. Normally,  such  evidence  would  be  a  re- 
cipient's signature  indicating  delivery,  a  re- 
ceipt, or  a  telex  answer  back  form.  Where 
such  evidence  is  not  available,  the  exporter 
could  obtain  evidence  of  delivery  through 
written  certification  of  delivery  by  the  deliv- 
erer. 

Finally,  subparagraph  (C)  states  that  the 
notification  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public,  on  request.  Such  disclosure  shall  be 
consistent  with  section  10. 

Paragraph  (3)  states  what  the  notification 
shall  contain.  The  requirements  are  identi- 
fied in  subparagrapiis  (A)  through  (F)  and 
include  the  name  of  the  pesticide,  common 
and  chemical  names  of  the  active  ingredi- 
ent, name  and  address  of  the  person  export- 
ing the  pesticide,  name  and  address  of  the 
person  imporilng  the  pesticide,  statement  of 
the  reasons  why  the  pesticide  was  cancelled, 
suspended,  voluntarily  withdrawn,  not  regis- 
tered In  the  United  States,  or  classified  for 
restricted  use,  and  other  information. 

Paragraph  (4)  adds  a  new  requirement  for 
labels  on  exported  pesticides.  Subparagraph 
(A)  states  that  the  label  of  pesticides  intend- 
ed for  export  from  the  United  States  shall 
be  written  In  an  appropriate  language.  Sub- 
paragraph (B)  states  that,  except  as  provid- 
ed In  section  2(q)(lKH),  such  labels  may  not 
refer  to  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  unless  the  label  also  contains 
or  is  accompanied  by  a  deacription  of  the 
relevant  requirements  of  such  lava. 

Section  1004(b)  establishes  the  effective 
dates  of  actions  under  aectlcm  17. 
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Paragraph  (1)  requires  that  aectlon  17(a) 
(2)  and  (3)  shall  become  effective  90  days 
after  enactment  of  the  Amendments. 

Paragraph  (2)  requires  that,  not  later 
than  30  days  after  enactment  of  the  Amend- 
ments, the  Administrator  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  the  international  telecommuni- 
cations codes  of  appropriate  regulatory  offi- 
cials required  to  receive  notices  under  sec- 
tion 17(a)(2KB). 

Paragraph  (3)  requires  that,  not  later 
than  180  days  after  enactment  of  the 
Amendments  and  annually  thereafter,  the 
Administrator  shall  revise  the  list  of  regula- 
tory offices  of  Importing  countries  designat- 
ed to  receive  notices. 

Paragraph  (4)  requires  that,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  enactment  of  the  Amend- 
ments, the  Administrator  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  preliminary  guidelines 
on  the  form  of  the  notification,  translation 
of  the  notification  and  labels  required  under 
section  17(a),  retention  of  shipping  docu- 
ments and  other  pertinent  records  by  ex- 
porters, and  the  procedures  for  public  access 
to  documents  submitted  by  exporters. 

Paragraph  (5)  sUtes  that,  not  later  than 
one  year  after  enactment  of  the  Amend- 
menU,  the  Administrator  shall  issue  regula- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  section  17(a)  (2) 
and  (3),  regarding  the  notification  require- 
ments. 

Section  1005  amends  section  17(b>  of  the 
Act  to  expand  the  scope  and  frequency  of 
cancellation  notices  furnished  to  foreign 
governments  and  appropriate  international 
agencies  by  the  United  States.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  transmit  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  a  notice  at  such  time  and  an- 
nually thereafter  whenever  a  pesticide  regis- 
tration, or  a  cancellation  or  suspension  of 
the  registration,  becomes  effective  or  ceases 
to  lie  effective,  or  a  pesticide  is  classified  for 
restricted  use.  The  contents  of  such  notifi- 
cation shall  Include  the  reasons  for  the  reg- 
ulatory action  taken  and,  for  cancelled  or 
suspended  registrations.  Information  con- 
cerning other  pesticides  that  are  registered 
under  section  3  and  that  could  be  used  in 
lieu  of  the  pesticide. 

Section  1006  amends  section  17(d)  to  pro- 
vide greater  cooperation  by  the  United 
States  in  International  efforts  on  pesticide 
regulation. 

Paragraph  (1)  requires  the  Administrator, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
SUte,  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
and  non-governmental  and  international  or- 
ganizations, to  actively  participate  In  inter- 
national efforts  to  develop  and  Improve  pes- 
ticide research  and  regulatory  programs. 

Paragraph  (3)  states  that  the  Administra- 
tor shall  provide  foreign  countries  with 
technical  assistance  to  develop  comprehen- 
sive pesticide  regulatory  programs. 

Paragraph  (3)  sUtes  that,  within  one  year 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  amendments  and 
every  three  years  thereafter,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  conduct  and  publish  a  survey  of 
all  countries  that  Import  pesticides  from  the 
United  States  or  from  which  the  United 
States  imports  agricultural  commodities,  to 
ascertain  what  procedures  exist  in  each 
country  regarding  the  registration,  label- 
ling, and  training  to  ensure  safe  handling, 
transportation,  application  and  disposal  of 
pesticides,  and  control  residues  on  foods  in 
order  to  meet  tolerances  established  under 
United  States  law. 

Paragraph  (4)  requires  the  Administrator 
to  raport  to  Congress  annually  on  the  activi- 
ties conducted  to  comply  with  section  17(d) 
and  the  results. 
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Section  1007  adds  a  new  subsection  (f)  to 
section  17.  The  new  subsection  requires  the 
Administrator  to  take  certain  action  on  tol- 
erances for  agricultural  commodities  that 
have  been  cancelled,  suspended,  denied,  or 
voluntarily  withdrawn  (unless  any  such 
action  was  due  solely  to  environmental  ef- 
fects). 

Paragraph  (1)  requires  the  Administrator, 
within  60  days  after  such  regulatory  action, 
to  revoke  or  amend  the  corresponding  toler- 
ance or  exemption  from  tolerance  estab- 
lished under  section  408  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  any  food 
additive  regulation  established  under  sec- 
tion 409  of  that  law. 

Paragraph  (2)  sUtes  that  the  Administra- 
tor may  amend  the  tolerance  only  to  permit 
food  In  commerce  that  contains  residues  of 
the  pesticide  from  previously  registered 
uses,  from  foreign  or  United  States  use  of 
existing  stocks  permitted  under  section  6(a), 
or  from  unavoidable  residual  environmental 
contamination. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promptly  lower  any  amended 
tolerance  as  soon  as  the  residues  decrease. 

ADTHORIZATIOI*  FOR  APPROPRIATIOHS 

Section  1101  amends  section  31  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  funds  to  implement  the 
Act,  as  amended,  for  four  (4)  years. 

niFLOTB  PROnCTIOM 

Section  1201  adds  a  new  section  33  on  em- 
ployee protection. 

Subsection  (a)  sUtes  that  no  employer 
may  discharge  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  any  employee  with  respect  to  the 
employee's  compensation,  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  employment  because  the  em- 
ployee (or  person  acting  by  a  request  of  the 
employee)  has  commenced,  caused,  or  is 
about  to  commence  a  proceeding  under  the 
Act,  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify,  or  assist- 
ed or  participated,  or  is  about  to  assist  or 
participate,  in  any  manner  in  a  proceeding 
or  action  furthering  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Administrator 
to  Implement  section  32  in  a  maimer  con- 
sistent with  the  procedures,  remedies, 
review,  enforcement,  and  exclusion  provi- 
sions of  section  23  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act,  an  Identical  provision  to  sec- 
tion 33  of  the  Amendment, 

TKHKICAL  AMZlfOiailTS 

Section  1301  makes  certain  technical 
amendments  required  by  changes  to  the 
Act. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  HEALTH 
CARE  QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OP  1986 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OrORMOM 
nr  THB  H0U8I  or  ItXFRISXirTATIVIS 

Weinetday,  March  12, 1989 
Mr.   WYDEN.   Mr.   SpMkw,   today   I   am 
plMtad  to  introduot  a  bill  to  raduca  madlcal 
malpractica  in  tNa  country,  tha  Haalth  Cara 
Quality  Improvantant  Act  of  1966. 

Of  apadal  slgnHlcanca  is  tha  fact  that  for 
tha  first  tima,  tha  Amartcan  Aaaodation  of  Ra- 
tirad  Paraons,  tha  Amartcan  Madical  Associa- 
tion, and  tha  Amartcan  Hospital  Asaodatioo 
hava  coma  togathar  to  wort(  with  ma  on  this 
m  and  ara  bahind  this  affort  to  curb  tha  madi- 
cal malpracttca  problam. 
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Madical  malpractioa  is  bad  tor  aM  Amart- 
cana.  For  conaumars  it  has  maant  highar 
haalth  cara  biHs  and  graatar  risks  as  doclort 
practica  more  dafansiva  madlcina  and  subtact 
consumars  to  mora  lasts  and  procaduras.  If 
you  ara  a  madical  patiant,  K  can  prasant  tha 
ultimata  quastion— life  or  daath. 

Thara  is  no  <^M:k  fix  for  tha  malpractioa 
problam.  But  a  good  placa  to  start  is  with  tha 
madical  profassion  Itsatf.  Doctors  ara  In  tha 
best  position  to  do  somathing  about  malprac- 
tice—t>ecau8e  they  saa  It  happening  around 
tham.  Most  doctors  ara  honast,  hard-wortdng. 
compatent  professionals.  What's  needed  ara 
new  systems  that  ancourage  doctors  to  bnng 
cases  of  Incompatanca  to  disciplinary  authori- 
ties. 

Tha  prasant  system  can  penalize  thosa 
doctors  who  blow  tha  whintle  on  a  collaagua 
they  baiieva  Is  malpractlcing.  in  Astoria,  OR 
whara  tha  physicians  of  a  clinic  reviewad  an- 
other doctor's  surgical  compatanca.  tha 
doctor  sued  tham.  This  suit,  where  restraint  of 
trade  was  charged,  resulted  in  a  $2  million 
damage  award  for  the  plaintiff  doctor 

Regardless  of  tha  guilt  or  innocence  of  tha 
Astoria  doctor,  cases  lll(e  this  denKinstrata 
that  If  this  country  wants  phystcians  to  coma 
forward  and  pravant  truly  bad  doctors  from 
hurting  paopia.  thara  must  ba  lagal  protactioa 
for  tham  from  tha  poaaibillty  of  multJmillior>- 
dollar  litigation,  yaars  in  court  and  financial 
ruin. 

That's  exactly  what  the  Haalth  Care  Quality 
Improvement  Act  would  provide,  Under  thia 
act,  if  a  phyaician  pear  review  oommittaa 
makas  a  good  faith  datarmlnation  that  a 
mambar  of  Its  hospital's  madical  staff  Is  in- 
compatant  and  tha  committaa  ranxjvas  tha 
malpractlcing  physician  from  tha  madical  staff, 
tha  members  of  the  committaa  racaiva  lagal 
protections  for  that  action. 

In  addition,  my  legislation  creates  naw  tools 
to  prevent  Incompetent  doctors  from  rapaat- 
adly  endangering  the  hearth  of  our  citizens. 

For  the  first  time,  a  natHjnal  data  bank 
would  ba  astabllshad  to  give  hospttals  infor- 
mation about  the  malpractica  track  record  of 
those  doctors  who  apply  to  practica  on  thair 
staffs.  Hospitals  would  be  raquirad  to  check 
the  data  bank  before  permitting  a  physician  to 
practica  In  tha  hospital  and  when  reviewing  a 
ph^ician's  prtvilagas.  Through  tha  provisions 
of  this  bill,  wa  can  stop  incompatant  doctors 
from  moving  to  worl<  in  a  naw  area  of  tha 
country  while  keeping  a  racord  of  malpractk:a 
aacrat. 

Tha  naad  for  this  lagislatkxi  la  clear.  In  tha 
past  dacada,  tha  nuntbar  of  malpractioa 
claims  has  tripled  to  an  average  of  900  par 
day.  Tha  amount  of  money  awarded  has 
groHTi.  Tha  average  award  now  is  m  excess  of 
$100,000  and  awards  of  mora  than  $l  million 
ara  common. 

If  tha  growing  malpractica  problem  is  not  ra- 
varsad,  this  country's  ability  to  provide  afford- 
able,  quality  haalth  care  could  be  crtpplad. 

In  the  pMt,  the  reaponsa  to  the  malpractioa 
problam  has  baan  to  play  tha  "blame  grama," 
One  group  says  It  is  anothar't  fault,  and  li>- 
stead  of  solutions  wa  have  gridk>ck.  Tha  ap- 
proach taken  In  this  bill  is  grounded  In  con- 
sansus,  not  finger  pointing.  lU  purpoaa  it  to 
provtda  physidana  and  hoapitala  with  toots  to 
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raduce  malpractice.  And  I  expect  the  medk^l 
pro«ee»ion  to  use  these  new  tools  to  the  fuN- 


EAOLE  SCOUT  WILLIAM  R. 
O'CONNELL 


HON.  WnilAM  0.  UPINSn 

OPILLIiroU 
Ilf  THI  House  or  RXPRCSKHTATrVXS 

Wednesday,  March  12. 19S6 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  tt^e  achievenients  of  a  fine 
young  man  m  my  detnct  William  R.  O'Corv 
neH.  Recently,  Willtam  was  honored  for 
achieving  ttie  highest  rank  In  Scouting,  ttiat  of 
Eagle  Scout 

The  path  to  Eagle  Scout  is  taily  a  tong  and 
dMicult  one.  It  requires  an  extraordirutry 
amount  of  dednation  and  determination  not 
usuaNy  seen  in  youths  of  ttiis  age.  The  tasks 
which  must  be  completed  to  become  an  Eagle 
Scout  cover  virtually  every  realm  of  human  ex- 
perience. Some  requre  Intellectual  arxj  cre- 
ative aMHies  while  others  call  for  physical 
agMy  and  strength.  Some  tasks  help  integrate 
tfie  young  man  into  society  tfvough  communi- 
ly  action  ttiat  berwfrts  his  neighborhood  and 
world.  Stilt  other  acts  are  performed  akxie  in- 
tended to  devekip  internal  growth  and  maturi- 
ty. Always,  however,  is  the  challenge  to  set 
and  strive  for  goals  through  initiative  and  dili- 
gence. 

Young  men  lite  WiMam  are  leaders.  The 
achievement  of  Eagle  Scout  is  likely  to  be 
only  the  begtving  of  a  future  full  of  accom- 
plishments. For  this  young  man  has  shown 
that  he  can  perform  exceptioraNy  well  without 
a  compelling  hand  of  auttiority  over  him.  I  say 
this  not  to  downplay  ttw  importance  of  the  erv 
couragement  he  received  from  his  family  and 
Scout  leaders  but  rather,  to  assert  the  inde- 
penderKe  arxj  self-motivation  he  has  already 
shown. 

Your  achievement  of  becoming  an  Eagle 
Scout  s  praised  and  applauded.  It  is  with  sin- 
cere pleasure  that  I  commend  you.  Willtam 
O'ConneN,  before  my  fellow  Members  in  Con- 
gress. 


THE  PFPERAL  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE  LIABIUTY  ACT  OP  1986 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

OrWASHnfOTOH 
nr  THX  HOUSX  op  RKPRZSSIfTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1986 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washingtoa  Mr.  Speak- 
er, just  a  few  months  ago  I  introduced  legisla- 
tton  to  make  the  Federal  Government  liable 
for  accidents  involving  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste.  At  that  time  a  few  colleagues  rallied 
around  to  support  the  concept  but  most 
thought  I  was  crazy  to  stKk  my  neck  out  in 
aupport  at  total  compensation. 

Today.  I  don't  have  to  stand  alone  in  my 
iupport  o4  fuM  compensatioa  My  colleagues 
have  coma  to  realize  the  fairness  and  simplict- 
ty  of  thia  approach.  Today  I  can  stand  up  in 
•uppoft  of  this  concept  with  Congressman  Au 
Swnrr— «  raapected   Member   of   Congress 
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who  has  shown  great  leadership  and  knowl- 
edge on  the  subiect— arxl  introduce  a  refined 
version  of  that  first  bHI. 

This  bin.  the  Federal  Radtoactive  Waste  Li- 
ability Act  of  1966.  addresses  a  troubkr^  corv 
cem  voiced  t>y  the  States  now  involved  in  the 
site  selection  process  for  disposal  of  radioac- 
tive waste.  Thiat  cor>cem  simijly  expressed  is: 
"Who  has  liatxiity  In  the  event  of  an  accident 
arxj  for  how  much?"  The  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  Is  Intended  to  danfy  ttiis  ambiguity 
by  puttir)g  the  brunt  of  the  responsibility  wt>ere 
it  betongs— squarely  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Our  bill  accomplishes  ttiis  objective  by 
making  two  fundamental  cfwnges  in  present 
law. 

Rrst  the  Price-Anderson  Act  is  amended  to 
eliminate  the  current  S500  miltion  liability  ceil- 
ing for  tfK>se  Federal  contractors  engaged  in 
nuclear  waste  disposal  activities.  This  limited 
notion  of  Itatiility  Is  unacceptable  to  ttie  States 
arvj  affected  parties.  In  my  mirKJ.  it  is  Irresporv 
sible  for  the  Federal  Government  not  to 
accept  stnct  liability  and  provide  full  compen- 
sation wtien  ttiey  are  taking  title  to  radk>active 
materials. 

Second,  the  bin  sets  up  a  two-tier  system 
for  payment  of  liability  claims.  Tfie  initial 
source  for  payment  of  liat)ility  claims — up  to 
$5  biWon — will  be  tfie  nuclear  waste  trust 
furxl.  This  furxf  represents  a  ready  pool  of 
cash  for  paying  claims  The  secorx)  tier  for 
compensation  will  be  the  Secretary's  already 
existing  authority  to  issue  Treasury  bonds.  To- 
gether tttese  two  tiers  will  provide  full  com- 
pensation in  a  timely  and  fair  manner. 

I  hope  this  legislatkxi  will  provide  a  starting 
point  for  the  Federal  Government  and  affect- 
ed States  to  work  out  in  a  cooperative  fashion 
this  area  of  disagreement 
HJl.- 
A  bin  to  ameiKl  the  Price-Anderson  provi- 
sions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to 
establish  liability  and  indemnification  for 
nuclear  incidents  arising  out  of  Federal 
storage,  disposal,  and  related  transporta- 
tion of  radioactive  waste 
Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  ts  'The  Federal  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Liability  Act  of  1986". 

SEC  Z.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  FoiDiiics.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  currently 
does  not,  but  should,  assume  the  responsi- 
bility to  provide  total  Indemnification  for 
public  liability  claims  arising  out  of  nuclear 
incidents  relating  to  Federal  storage.  di^xM- 
al.  and  related  transportation  of  radioactive 
waste:  and 

(2)  such  Indemnification  should  l>e  made 
part  from  amounts  available  through  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Fund  established  in  section 
303  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982 
(42  U.S.C.  10222). 

(b)  PuKPOsa.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  amend  the  Price-Anderson  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
2011  et  seq.)  to  ensure  that  the  Federal 
Government  assumes  the  respoiulblllty  to 
provide,  in  part  through  the  use  of  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Fund,  total  indemnification  for 
public  liability  claims  arising  out  of  nuclear 
incidents  relating  to  Federal  storage,  dispos- 
al and  related  transportation  of  radioactive 
waste. 
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(c)  Natiokal  Pouct.— The  Congrea 
hereby  declares  it  to  l>e  the  national  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  full  compen- 
sation, founded  upon  liability  without  fault, 
to  all  persons  and  entities  entitled  to  such 
compensation  as  a  resxilt  of  nuclear  Inci- 
dents relating  to  radioactive  waste  to  which 
the  United  SUtes  holds  title. 

SEC  1  nU>ERAL  RADIOACnVE  WA8TC  UABOjrr 
AND  INDEMNinCATION. 

Section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2210)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sulMec- 
tlon: 

"q.  Pdkbal  Radioactivk  Wasr  Liabil- 
rrr.— 

"(1)  iNDQCHincATiON  AGRmoDm.— The 
Secretary  of  Energy  (hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  subsection  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
enter  into  agreements  of  indemnification 
with  each  contractor  of  the  Secretary  carry- 
ing out  any  contractual  activity  with  respect 
to  radioactive  waste,  including  transporta- 
tion, treatment,  storage,  and  disposal,  to 
which  the  United  SUtes  holds  title.  In  such 
agreements  of  indemnification,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU.  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  subsection  e..  indemnify  the  persons  In- 
demnified against  claims  for  public  liability 
for  nuclear  Incidents  arising  out  of  or  in 
connection  with  any  such  contractual  activi- 
ty. Each  indemnification  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall,  as  to  all  activities  of  the  con- 
tractor covered  by  the  agreement,  include 
the  provisions  authorized  for  incorporation 
in  indemnification  agreements  by  subsec- 
tion n. 

"(2)  NOIfCOITTRACTDAL  ACTlVITltS  OF  SBCRI- 

TAHT.— For  purposes  of  any  activity  tliat  is 
undertaken  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
radioactive  waste  to  which  the  United 
States  holds  title  and  that  is  not  undertaken 
by  contract,  the  Secretary  shall  tie  consid- 
ered to  l>e  a  contractor  with  whom  an  agree- 
ment of  indemnification  has  been  entered 
into  under  this  sulssection. 

"(3)  PATimrr.— The  Secretary  shaU  make 
all  payments  required  under  an  agreement 
of  Indemnification  entered  into  under  this 
sul»ection.  Such  payments  shall  t>e  made  as 
follows: 

"(A)  NucLXAS  WASTE  FTmD.— The  first 
$5,000,000,000  of  payments  arising  from  any 
one  nuclear  incident  arising  from  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
of  1982  (42  U.S.C.  10101  et  seq.)  shaU  be 
made  from  amounts  in  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Fund  established  in  section  302  of  such  Act 
(42  UJ3.C.  10222).  The  payment  of  claims 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  not  t>e  sut>- 
Ject  to  subsection  (d).  or  the  penultimate 
sentence  of  subsection  (eK2).  of  such  section 
302.  If  sufficient  amounts  are  not  available 
in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  to  expeditiously 
pay  valid  claims  made  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  exercise  the  authority 
provided  in  subsections  (aK4)  and  (eK5)  of 
such  section  302. 

"(B)  Borrowing  aothorttt.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  paying  claims  arising  from  any  one 
nuclear  incident  which  either  (1)  arises  out 
of  activities  other  than  the  implementation 
of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (42 
UJ3.C.  10101  et  seq.).  or  (2)  arises  out  of  the 
Implementation  of  such  Act  but  exceeds  the 
amount  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  obligations  in  such  forms  and  de- 
nominations, bearing  such  maturities,  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Such  obligations  shall 
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bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  mariietable  obligations  to  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities 
during  the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of 
the  obligations  under  this  subparagraph. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pur- 
chase any  issued  obligation,  and  for  such 
purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued 
under  chapter  31  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities 
may  t>e  issued  under  such  chapter  are  ex- 
tended to  include  any  purchase  of  such  obli- 
gations. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  obligation  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this 
subparagraph.  All  redemptions,  purchases, 
and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  obligations  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

8EC  4.  PKECAimONARY  STATE  ACnVITBa. 

(a)  LlABIUTT   OP  FDKRAL  COlfTRACTORS.— 

Section  11  w.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2014(w))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "nuclear  incident"  the  first 
place  it  appears  the  foUowinr  "or,  in  the 
case  of  an  indemnity  agreement  entered 
Into  under  section  170  q.,  a  precautionary 
SUte  activity". 

(b)  DRPiNmoH.— Section  11  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  UAC.  2014)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sulisectlon: 

"dd.  The  term  precautionary  State  activi- 
ty' means  an  action  taken  by  a  sUte  or  local 
government  official  to  evacuate  the  public 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  (a)  a  production  of 
utilization  facility,  or  (b)  a  disposal  or  stor- 
age faculty  or  transporUtlon  route  for 
spent  nuclear  fuel,  high-level  radioactive 
waste,  or  transuranlc  waste,  and  other  ap- 
propriate emergency  response  action,  which 
is  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  from  real  or  imminent 
danger,  or  threat  thereof,  arising  from  a  nu- 
clear Incident  associated  with  (a)  or  (b)." 

8K.  i.  APPLICABILITY  OF  WAIVER  OF  DEFENSES 
REQUIREMENT  TO  UABIIJTY  FOR 
rCDERAL    RADIOACnVE    WASTE    AC- 

Tivrms. 
Section  170  a  (1)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (43  U.S.C.  2210(nXl))  la  amend- 


(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C),  respectivelr. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B);  and 

(S)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  arises  out  of,  resulte  from,  or  occurs 
In  the  course  of,  any  activity  undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  (or  under  contract 
with  the  Secretary  of  Energy)  with  respect 
to  radioactive  waste  to  which  the  United 
States  holds  UUe,". 

TBI  FIDBRAL  RaDIOACTIVR  WaSR  LtABILITT 

Act  op  1988.  Marcb  12, 1988 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SICTIOII-BT-SRCTIOII  BUIOIART 

Sec  I.  Short  title 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Federal  Ra- 
dloaeUve  Waste  liability  Act  of  1988." 
Sec  2.  Findings  and  purpose 
The  Congress  finds  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  assume  responsibility  for 
total    indemnification    for    public    liability 
claims  arising  out  of  nuclear  incidenU  in- 
volving Federal  radioactive  waste:  and  that 
a  portion  of  such  indemnification  should 
come  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund.  The 
purpose  and  policy  of  the  Act  is  to  effectu- 
ate the  same. 
Sec  3.  Federal  radioactive  mute  liability 

and  indemnification 
Sec  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  (the 
Price- Anderson  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  "q"  at  the  end  thereof. 
Para.  (IJ.  Indemnification  agreements 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  enter  into 
indemnification   agreements  with   contrac- 
tors involved  in  Federal  radioactive  waste 
activities.  These  contracts  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  llmiUtions  on  liability  found  in 
subsection    "e"  of  the  Price-Anderson  Act. 
The  waiver  of  defenses  in  Sec.  5  would  apply 
to  any  nuclear  incidenU  involving  Federal 
radioactive  waste. 

Para.  2.  Noncontractual  agreements 
For  any  radioactive  waste  activities  that 
the  Secretary  undertakes  without  a  contrac- 
tual agreement,  the  Secretary  shall  l>e  con- 
sidered the  contractor  and  thereby  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
Para.  3.  Payment 
The  first  86  billion  of  paymenU  resulting 
from  a  single  nuclear  incident  shall  be  made 
from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund.  To  trigger 
paymenU  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  the 
Incident  must  occur  as  a  result  of  Implemen- 
Ution  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1982.  Should  the  incident  be  a  result  of 
other  activities,  or  if  the  payment  exceeds 
$5  billion.  paymenU  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  with  funds  raised  through  the  is- 
suance of  Treasury  obligations. 

5ec  4.  Precautionary  State  activities 
SUte  and  local  govemmenU  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  cosU  associated  with  evacuating 
the  public  or  with  carrying  out  appropriate 
emergency  response  actions  when  these  ac- 
tivities are  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
from  real  or  imminent  danger  or  the  threat 
of  such  danger. 

Sec  5.  Waiver  of  defenses 
Adds  radioactive  waste  activities  to  the  in- 
stances under  which  defenses  are  waived  in 
the  event  of  an  extraordinary  nuclear  occur- 
rence. 
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Worker  of  the  Yav"  by  the  New  Jartay  ohap- 
tor  of  ttw  aaaodation. 

Each  of  these  women  have  unaaWaWy 
aarvad  thair  convnunibes  urd  are  modal  oW- 
zans.  Edythe  Gutman  has  aarved  as  praaMant 
of  many  imporunt  organizattorw  in  the  larga 
municipality  of  East  Bnjnawick,  NJ,  Inciudhg 
the  board  of  educaton.  commiaaion  on  aging, 
and  youth  aeonces  commiaaion.  She  ha*  alao 
worked  on  numerous  projects  wtiich  have 
benefited  hundreds  of  teenagers  and  Involved 
wtxking  in  cooperation  with  r>omerous  town- 
ship agencies  and  officiais.  While  it  is  not  poa- 
sible  to  adequately  summarize  Edytfw's  contrt- 
t)ution  over  36  years  of  dedicated  community 
sarvioa,  the  above  offers  brief  inttght  into  har 
character  arxi  her  cor)cem  for  ^er  feltowman. 

Similarly,  Marguerite  Chandler  has  been 
equally  devoted  m  her  service  to  those  in 
need.  Sf>e  Is  tt>e  fcxjnder  and  president  of  the 
Food  Bank  Networi(  of  Somerset  County  and 
Akj  to  Fnends,  programs  which  assist  the  el- 
derly, handicapped,  and  homeless  Her  erwrgy 
and  generous  outreach  senw  as  a  model  and 
inspiration  for  all  who  wiah  to  help  tha  poor 
and  less  fortunate. 

New  Jersey  and  my  oongrasaional  dittrici 
are  Indeed  lucky  to  have  two  such  gracioua 
ladies.  Their  volunteerism  eprtomae  the  spirtt 
that  helped  buiki  this  great  land.  I  applaud 
tt>ese  women  for  their  leadership,  senaitivity, 
organizatior^al  skills  and  drive,  wtiich  havs 
helped  to  benefit  so  many.  I  wish  them  aU  tha 
beat  for  tha  future  at  wan. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARGUERITE 
CHANDLER  AND  EDTTHE 
GUTMAN 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 


joaacaimoR 
Amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  estab- 
liab  strict  Fsderal  liability  for  nuclear  Inci- 
denU that  arise  from  the  transportation, 
treatment,  storage  or  disposal  of  radioactive 
waste  to  which  the  United  SUtes  holds  title: 
and  to  aaure  that  persona  damaged  thereby 
are  fully  oompenaated. 


OP 
Df  THI  H0U8I  OP  RXPKUKirTATIvn 

Wednesday,  March  12, 19t6 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tha  National 
Aaaodatton  of  Social  Workara  hat  dadarad 
Mwch.  "Social  Workart  Month."  With  this  in 
mind,  I  with  to  bring  to  tha  attantkxi  of  the 
Houaa  of  Rapratantathret  tha  outatanding 
wori(  ol  Marguarita  Chandler  and  Edytha 
Qutman,  who  have  baan  ratpactlvaly  nomlnat- 
ad  at  "Cttizan  of  tha  Year"  and  "Social 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RETIRING  POCO- 
MOKE  CITY  MAYOR  J. 
DAWSON  CLARKE 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OPMARTLAIIC 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSnfTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  March  12, 19t9 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  K  comas  at  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  a  gentla- 
man  whoaa  vim,  vigor,  and  viaioo  has  brought 
great  bounty  to  Pocomoke  City,  MD.  I  apaak 
of  J.  Dawaon  Clarke,  who.  as  mayor  of  Poco- 
moke for  the  patt  18  yaari,  hat  mixed  char- 
isms  and  compattion  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
tha  dttzanry  he  so  proudly  aenrea. 

When  I  k>oK  at  the  life  and  timat  of  J. 
Dawson  Clart^e,  I  see  a  man  who  captures  the 
vary  etaence  of  what  we  hope  for  In  a  pubNc 
paraonaga.  A  dlligant  and  dadtoatad  man, 
driven  by  a  restless  pioneering  spirit  and  an 
eternal  optimism,  Mayor  (DIarka  has  commlttad 
himteH  to  seeing  Pocomoke  live  up  to  Itt 
daim  of  being  tha  'friendliest  town  on  the 
Eattam  Shore." 

During  Mayor  Ciarita't  tenure  in  offtoa,  Po- 
comoke hat  become  a  paradigm  of  prograat 
and  proaparity.  in  fact  Pocomoke's  Sunahine 
VWaga  Apartrnentt,  the  Pocomoke  Area  Medi- 
cal Center,  and  the  downtown  revKaMzation 
proiact  reaultad  m  Pocomoke  being  talacted 
at  one  of  17  flnaHttt  in  the  1965  All-Amarica 
Cities  competitton.  Thit  remaritable  achiava- 
ment  ttandt  at  a  towering  testament  to 
Mayor  Oarite.  City  Manager  RuaaeM  Blaka, 
and  to  untold  othart  who  ballava  In  tha  poiwar 
of  community  actkx). 


UMI 
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tf  Mayor  Clarke's  public  agenda  has  been 
ambitious,  his  persorwl  interests  have  been 
extraorttnary.  Haikr^  from  Dover,  DE,  Mayor 
Oarfce  first  carved  his  niche  in  Pocomoke  in 
1927  as  the  city's  cutturaJ  causa  cetebre,  play- 
ing live  piano  to  the  latest  showing  silent  films. 
Thus  began  an  erxlurirfg  affection  for  \he  tt>e- 
atre  for  Mayor  Clarke,  wtw,  along  with  his  wife 
Hattie.  has  owr>ed  and  operated  Pocomoke's 
sole  nwvie  house  for  over  half  a  century. 

Mayor  Clarke  Is  also  widely  known  on  the 
Eastern  Sbore  for  his  25  years  of  inspired,  in- 
novative and  informative  live  radio  work  for 
WBOC  in  Salisbury.  Just  as  with  his  movie 
house,  Mayor  Clarke's  radio  show  has  brought 
great  joy  and  happiness  to  countless  citizens 
across  ttie  Eastern  Shore. 

Never  content  to  rest  upon  tfie  laurels  of 
past  achievement  Mayor  Clarke  has  given  his 
time  and  energy  to  an  array  of  causes— all 
with  a  view  toward  Improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  people  he  so  faithfully  serves.  Among 
the  many  notable  positkjns  Mayor  Clarke  has 
held.  Is  the  presiderKy  of  tfie  Rotary  Club,  tfie 
presiderxry  of  tfie  Lower-Eastern  Shore 
Mayor's  Association  and  the  vice-presidency 
of  Maryland's  Muntcipai  League.  The  mayor 
has  also  devoted  himself  to  work  in  histohc 
preservation  on  tfie  Spirit  of  Newton  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  to  promoting  growth  in  busi- 
ness ttvough  ttie  Maryland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mayor  Clarke  is  truly  a  man  of  ttie  people. 
Ever  accessible,  tfie  mayor  has  king  cut  a 
striking  figure  on  tfie  city  sidewalks  of  Poco- 
moke, making  his  daily  rounds  so  as  to  lerxj 
an  ear  and  offer  a  hand  to  concerned  town- 
folk.  Even  on  Sundays,  as  felk>w  members  of 
Pitts  Creek  Preslaytenan  Church  begin  to 
make  tfieir  way  home,  Mayor  Clarke  can  be 
found  doing  what  he  does  so  well — listening, 
learning,  and  leading  the  vray  to  a  construc- 
tive course  of  actkxi. 

As  J.  Dawson  Clarke  approacfies  his  retire- 
ment he  will  be  leaving  behind  a  rich  and  erv 
during  legacy.  One  that  is  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  his  family,  friends,  and  tfie  many 
people  wtx)se  lives  he  has  touched.  The 
mayor  fias  sfiown  us  all,  ttiat  one  person  can 
indeed  make  a  difference. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly  salute  Pocomoke 
City  Mayor  J.  Dawson  Clarke— a  man  who  by 
daring  to  dream,  by  demanding  the  most  of 
himself  and  of  ottiers,  kxxns  large  in  tfie  kxe 
of  one  shining  city  on  a  hMI. 


BILL  KASTRIN'S  PIONEERING 
APPROACH  TO  UNITED  STATES- 
MEXICO  RELATIONS 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OrTKXAS 
ni  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12, 1986 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  tfiis  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  untinng  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  United  States-Mexico  rela- 
tions of  one  of  tfie  most  distinguished  leading 
citizens  of  El  Paso.  TX.  William  J.  Kastrin. 


UMI 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Long  before  anyone  in  Washington  recog- 
nized the  urgency  of  improved  United  States- 
Mexkx)  relations  and  the  importance  of  trade 
agreements  between  us,  Bill  Kastrin  had 
begun  his  lifek>ng  effort  to  bring  togettier  busi- 
ness arxj  political  leaders  from  both  countries 
to  promote  joint  economic  devek)pment  of  the 
bordertands  region.  His  constant  tfieme  has 
been  to  stress  tfie  importance  of  sitting  down 
together  on  both  skies  of  the  border  and  talk- 
ing about  mutual  prot>lems  and  mutual  oppor- 
tunities. In  this  regard,  I  kx>k  to  him  as  one  of 
my  mentors  in  tfie  development  of  a  modem 
approach  to  United  States- Mexico  relatkxis. 

This  new  approach  begun  by  Bill  Kastrin 
with  Amerwan  and  Mexican  leaders  in  El  Paso 
fias  been  embodied  in  numerous  pieces  of 
legislatk>n.  including  a  bill  I  first  introduced  in 
1983  calling  for  a  compreliensive  United 
States-Mexico  trade  summit  When  compared 
to  the  frequent  lack  of  a  real  dialog  between 
our  two  countries.  Bill  Kastrin's  efforts  to  solve 
mutual  problems  by  face-to-face  negotiatxins 
at  every  level  of  business,  latXK,  and  govern- 
ment has  provided  a  ray  of  hope  between  two 
peoples. 

Bill  Kastrin's  pioneering  approach  to  United 
States-Mexkx  relations  is  one  with  wtiich  I 
have  tried  to  educate  the  administratk>n,  the 
United  States  Congress,  tfie  media,  and  tfie 
varied  and  diverse  interest  groups  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  tfiat  have  a  voice  in  this  issue.  This 
approach  is  tfie  foundatren  of  the  philosophy 
of  tfie  bipartisan  congressional  border  caucus, 
which  I  founded  in  1983  to  give  border  com- 
munities like  El  Paso  and  ttie  Sixteenth  Con- 
gressonal  District  a  voice  in  tfie  congresskyial 
and  legislative  process  wfiere  one  fiad  not  ex- 
isted before.  The  caucus  has  achieved  a 
string  of  legislative  and  polk:y  successes  in 
tl>e  last  2  years,  due  in  no  small  part  to  this 
founding  phikisophy  of  mutual  respect  and 
emphasis  on  discusskxi  and  negotiation. 

Bill  Kastrin's  contributx>ns  are  of  course  not 
limited  to  the  fiekj  of  United  States-Mexkx}  re- 
lations. A  major  force  in  the  El  Paso  construc- 
tion and  manufacturing  community,  fie  current- 
ly serves  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  Soutfi- 
westem  Stieet  Metal  Works,  Inc..  whk:h  is  the 
tfiird  largest  sheet  metal  products  manufactur- 
er in  the  country.  He  has  played  a  leading  role 
in  attracting  local  and  intematk>nal  investors 
to  tfie  El  Paso  area,  and  has  made  signifk^nt 
contnbutions  to  El  Paso's  present  and  future 
economic  devekipment. 

On  Thursday.  March  20,  1986.  Bill  Kastrin 
will  be  honored  by  tfie  23d  Humanitarian 
Award  Dinner  sponsored  by  ttie  Natk)nal  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews.  I  am  proud  to 
tiring  to  tfie  attentk^n  of  my  colleagues  and 
tfie  United  States  Congress  the  many  and  on- 
going accomplishments  of  Bill  Kastrin  in  in- 
dustry. dvK  affairs,  and  perhaps  most  signifi- 
cantty,  to  ttie  relatkxiship  between  tfie  coun- 
tries of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  His  phi- 
kjsophy  of  negotiatksn,  which  he  bases  on 
mutual  respect  and  trust  is  a  tremendous  ex- 
ample of  how  a  private  sector  indivkJual  can 
have  a  profound  impact  on  the  course  of 
publK  polk:y  through  the  power  of  his  klea, 
and  i  join  the  people  of  El  Paso  in  this  most 
fitting  tribute. 
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TRIBX7TE  TO  BARS.  MARTHA 
BIOOERSTAFF  JONES 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OPUfDIAMA 
tH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1986 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  outstanding  school- 
teachers ever  to  walk  into  an  Indiana  class- 
room. Mrs.  Martfia  Biggerstaff  Jones,  wfio 
taught  tfiousands  of  students  in  her  25  years 
of  teaching  in  Wabash,  was  honored  recently 
by  her  friends  and  neighbors  as  tfie  recipient 
of  the  Wabash  Distinguished  Citizen  Award.  I 
wouki  like  to  join  in  congratulating  her  for  this 
achievement  which  is  a  recognition  of  her 
years  of  service  to  tfie  community. 

At  tfie  Watiash  Area  Chamtier  of  Commerce 
banquet  former  students  remembered  her 
with  fondness  and  gratitude.  "She  prepared 
her  students  for  a  more  enricfied  life,"  one 
sakj.  "Oh  how  she  prepared." 

Her  life  beyond  tfie  classroom  is  a  story  of 
tfie  tove  she  has  for  Wabash.  Mrs.  Jones  con- 
tributed her  time  and  talents  to  the  Wabash 
Carnegie  Publk:  Library  Board,  ttie  Symphony 
Board,  Arts  Council,  Dance  Theatre,  Historical 
Society,  and  the  Wabash  Winterfest  She  was 
a  leader  in  establishing  a  historical  record  of 
tfie  county  hospital  and  instrumental  in  tfie 
putilk:atk>n  of  the  history  of  Wabash  County 
during  our  Natkin's  Bnentennial. 

I  tfiink  all  of  us  had  a  favorite  teacfier  from 
our  chikJfiood  wfio  touched  our  lives  and  in- 
spired us  to  excel.  For  hundreds  of  students 
wfio  attended  Linlawn  and  Wabash  high 
schools  and  Wabash  Junkx  High  School,  that 
teacher  was  Martha  Jones. 


HONORING  GEORGE  GABRIEL 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1986 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  George  Ga- 
t>riel,  wfio  lives  in  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsyfva- 
nia.  On  April  5,  Lehigh  chapter  No.  60  of 
AHEPA  is  honoring  George,  and  I  want  to  add 
my  sincere  appreciatkin  for  tfie  role  he  has 
played  in  the  community. 

George  has  been  active  on  the  kical,  State, 
and  natk>nal  polltk^l  scene  for  several  years 
and  he  is  one  of  the  Lehigh  Valley's  great 
human  assets.  George  represents  the  best 
wfien  it  comes  to  integrity  and  leadership. 

He  has  served  in  every  capacity  including 
tfie  preskjency  in  tfie  Lehigh  Valley  cfiapter 
No.  60  of  AHEPA.  As  an  AHEPA  member,  he 
has  been  a  supreme  governor,  a  supreme 
secretary,  chairman  of  the  supreme  board  of 
trustees,  supreme  vk:e  preskjent  and  he's  cur- 
rently supreme  preskjent 

Under  George's  directkjn,  the  AHEPA's  na- 
tkxial  headquarters  in  Washington  were  mod- 
ernized, complete  with  a  new  computer. 

For  the  past  8  years,  he  has  been  chairman 
of  tfie  Budget  and  Finance  Committee  at  the 
natkmal  conventxxis.  arxJ  has  been  the  advi- 
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sor  and  conaultant  raganing  tha  AHEPA's  In- 
voitmanti. 

Q«ofg«  hM  baan  acttva  In  tha  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church  aver  sine*  hia  tanHly  moved  to  Al- 
lantown,  PA.  in  1957.  In  1982.  his  eminence, 
th«  archbiahop,  appointed  him  a»  a  member 
ol  the  archdtoceaan  council  and  a  member  of 
the  vchdtooeaan  finance  and  executive  com- 
mitteea.  He  was  recently  bestowed  with  the 
honor  of  "Founder  of  St  Andrew"  and  archon 
of  the  ecumenk^al  patriarchate. 

George  has  been  presklent  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Atlas  Minerals  & 
ChemkMla,  Inc..  of  Mertztown.  PA,  since  1978. 
He  haa  guided  the  company  to  prosperity  and 
has  provided  the  community  with  his  leader- 
ship. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker.  George  Gabriel,  aking 
with  his  tovely  wife,  Evangeline,  is  the  kind  of 
concerned  and  active  man  who  makes  ttie 
community  in  whk:h  he  lives  a  better  place. 


ON  MYTH.  GRIDLOCK  AND 
ORAMM-RUDMAN 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  WA8RIN0TOR 
□f  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXIfTATITBS 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1986 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  about  to  tell 
you  more  than  you  even  wanted  to  know 
about  Gramm-Rudman.  As  they  say  in  tfie  okj 
movies,  "it's  not  a  pretty  story." 

But  before  we  get  into  "what"  Gramm- 
Rudman  does,  let's  examine  ttie  "why"of  it 

HOW  DID  WE  QET  HERE,  ANVWAV? 

In  1960.  as  this  adminiatratton  took  offtee. 
the  annual  defk^it  had  averaged  around  $20 
billton  per  year  for  the  last  decade,  and  the 
nattonal  debt  had  climbed— over  the  nearly 
200-year  history  of  the  country— to  about  $1 
trillk)n. 

In  1966,  we  are  mnning  annual  defk^  over 
five  times  as  large  as  the  prevk>us  decade— 
they  quiver  around  $200  tiilton  per  year— and 
we  have  doubled  the  natk>nal  debt  to  $2  tril- 
lk)n.  Ttiat's  pretty  good  work  for  just  5  short 
years,  if  you  are  trying  to  destroy  tfie  Ameri- 
can Government's  ability  to  provkle  legitimate 
and  often  esaantial  servKes  to  its  people.  I 
woukJ  suggest  furthermore,  that  among  those 
sen/kses  endarigered  in  this  wash  of  red  ink  is 
the  country's  ability  to  defend  itself  and  play 
its  role  in  lntamatk>nal  affairs  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  worM. 

Here's  how  things  got  ao  out  of  hand.  Start- 
ing in  1961,  the  adminiatratk)n  simultaneously 
initiated  two  contradknory  polk:ies.  First  mas- 
sively increased  spending  on  defense;  and 
second,  a  tax  cut  that  reduced  Government 
income.  Even  after  we  cut  spending  In  nonde- 
fenae  areas  we  were  still  bringing  in  leas  and 
spending  more  than  before.  It  doesn't  take  a 
mathem«tk:ian  to  predk;t  the  result 

Of  course,  it  wasn't  supposed  to  work  that 
way.  The  Kemp-Roth  type  tax  cut  was  sup- 
poMd  to  so  stimulate  the  economy  that  we 
wouM  "cut  tax  rates  without  reducing  reve- 
nues." K  was  a  happy  fairy  tale,  that  dkl  not 
work.  The  tax  cut  reduced  revenues  by  $700 
bWon  over  5  years.  Thaf  a  ovar  two-thirds  of 
tha  anUra  dafidt  for  that  parted  right  thara. 
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It  is  alao  inatructlve  to  remember  that  tha 
defenaa  incraaaas  came  on  top  of  the  largest 
peacetime  booat  in  defenaa  spending  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  That  waa  during  ttie  last 
year  of  the  Carter  administratkin. 

So  revenues  go  down.  Spending  goes  up. 
The  deficit  is  multiplied.  The  natk>nal  debt 
doubles  in  5  years.  And  the  American  people 
are  beginning  to  remember  Oliver  Hardy's  line, 
"It's  a  fine  mess  you've  gotten  us  into  this 
time." 

A  UTTLE  ABOUT  MYTHOLOGY 

How  do  we  get  out  Of  this  mess? 

One  of  ttie  big  problems  in  trying  to  devek>p 
a  solutton  to  the  deficit  is  that  layers  of  my- 
thok>gy  cover  the  facts.  Let  me  cite  some  ex- 
amplea. 

Myth:  If  we  coukj  just  get  the  cheats  off 
welfare,  we  coukj  balance  tfie  budget. 

Fact:  Welfare,  as  it  is  generally  thought  of. 
constitutes  less  than  7  percent  of  tfie  total 
budget  That's  not  the  cheats.  That's  the 
entire  program.  The  defk:it  by  comparison,  is 
atiout  21  percent 

Myth:  Cut  foreign  akl  and  we  could  balance 
the  Ixidget 

Fact:  Nonmilitary  foreign  akJ  is  about  Vi  per- 
cent of  the  budget  and  is.  frankly,  spent  on 
what  we  conakler  to  be  in  our  own  best  inter- 
est Except  for  occastonal  instances  of  natural 
disaster,  the  days  of  our  spreading  money 
around  the  worid  for  largely  humanitarian  rea- 
sons is,  for  good  or  ill.  gone  and  has  been  for 
30  years. 

Myth:  Eliminate  waste,  fraud,  and  abuae. 
You'll  balance  the  budget. 

Fact  There  is  no  excuse  for  wasting  tax 
dollars.  Fraud  shouM  be  prosecuted  and 
abuses  ended  when  they  are  found  as,  in  fact, 
they  are.  We've  tightened  military  procure- 
ment and  more  is  being  done.  We've  tight- 
ened up  food  stamps  and  similar  programs. 
But  this  atone  will  not  balance  the  budget 
either. 

Myth:  Just  make  all  those  countries  that 
owe  us  money  pay  it  back  and  we  could  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

Fact:  Most  debts  owed  us  are  being  pakj 
off.  But  the  total  owed  us  by  all  nattons  on  all 
debts  is  $72.5  billkm,  about  one-third  of  our 
annual  defk^it.  We  shouM  continue  to  insist  on 
repayment,  as  we  do,  but  this  provkias  no 
easy  deficit  solutton  either. 

The  problem  ¥»lth  these  myths  is  that  they 
give  us  ttie  impresakx)  that  there  is  really  an 
easy  way  to  addraas  this  defk:it  problem.  As 
long  as  we  believe  that  it  will  be  very  hard  to 
develop  a  raalistk:  and,  therefore,  affective  so- 
lutton. 

There  is,  incklentally,  one  other  prevalent 
myth  abroad  in  tfie  land  that  is  a  crucial  im- 
pediment to  publk:  understanding  of  what's 
going  on.  It's  the  "fkkjllng  while  Rome  bums" 
myth.  Its  premise  is  that  people  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  don't  realty  understand  the  gravity  of 
the  defk^it  problem  and  that  we  are  all  just  en- 
gaged In  buaineas  as  usual.  Well,  that's  not 
tnje  either.  But  there  is  reaaon  that  we  may 
took  that  way. 

THEOmOLOCK 

What  we  have  In  offtoial  Washington— In  tha 
administratton  and  in  the  Congress— is  a  grtd- 
tock  about  priorities.  Everyone  understands 
we  have  to  reduce  the  defk:it.  Everyone 
knows  that  will  Involve  reduced  spending.  But 
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everyone  alao  haa  soma  prograrna  thai  they 
feel  must  be  exempt  from  cutttng.  By  the  tkna 
each  of  us  removes  our  priority  programa  from 
conaktaratton  there  isn't  enough  left  to  deal 
affectively  with  the  defk:lt 

For  example,  the  Preskient  is  demandkig 
we  raiae  defense  spending  to  cover  inftatton 
and  then  add  an  8-percent  increase  on  top  of 
that  tor  fiscal  1987  Defense  is  the  largest 
single  budget  category,  so  that's  a  whopping 
increase  in  overall  spending.  But  he's  not 
doing  ttiat  for  frivotous  or  politcal  reasons.  In 
fact,  tfie  polls  show  it's  a  pretty  unpopular 
kiea.  And,  in  my  judgment  since  «ye've  dou- 
bled defense  speriding  in  5  years,  if  there  ian't 
enough  money  now  the  Preskient  fias  a  man- 
agement problem  not  an  appropriattons  prob- 
lem. He  genuinely  believes  the  buiki  up  is  es- 
sential and  he  wants  the  defense  budget  "off 
tfie  negotiating  tat>le  " 

Others,  just  as  genuinely,  believe  ttiat  other 
programs  are  essential.  II  we  fail  to  make  in- 
vestments now  in  research  and  devetopment 
wfiere  will  we  be  in  20  or  30  years  wtien  that 
kind  of  investment— wtwch  is  being  made  now 
by  our  trading  partners— finally  pays  oft?  We 
couki  lose  our  world  leaderstup  in  technotogy. 

What  happens  if  vye  fail  to  make  the  invest- 
ment in  educatton  for  our  ctiHdren?  You 
cannot  retrofit  an  entire  generatton  of  Ameri- 
cans wfien  it  becomes  clear  in  a  couple  of 
decades  that  we  haven't  provkled  our  chitoren 
with  tfie  knowledge  ttiey  need  to  compete  in  a 
more  sophistk:ated  workplace  with  workers  m 
other  nattons  like  Japan  and  West  Germany. 

That  is  precisely  ttie  source  of  the  gndkxk. 
What  is  at  issue  are  fundamental  disagree- 
ments on  nattonal  priorities.  These  are  crucial 
constoerattons  and  ones  that  cannot  be  dis- 
missed. Yet  we  must  find  a  way  to  break  that 
gridlock. 

ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SACMEO  OOW 

WhUe  it  la.  obvtously,  aaaier  sakJ  than  done, 
each  of  ua  has  to  put  our  favorite  programs 
back  on  the  negotiating  table  if  we  are  to 
break  the  gridtock.  Defenaa  must  be  there, 
along  with  all  the  rest 

Everything  shouW  be  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tton.  because  It  we  don't  deal  effectivety  with 
the  defteit.  everything— every  program— ia 
jeopanjized  in  the  tong  run,  anyway. 

If  wa  all  try  to  protect  our  sacred  cow.  we 
will  all  run  out  of  hay.  Then,  when  aH  cows 
die.  everyone  toses.  That  just  doaan't  make 
goodaense. 

ENTER,  OMMM-AUOMAN,  LAUOHINO 

At  the  surt.  it  was  a  little  funny.  The  Housa 
had  passed  a  bill  to  raise  ttie  debt  ceiling  on 
August  1.  In  October,  the  Senate  still  hadn't 
acted  on  K.  The  debt  ceiling  raiser  is  a  dema- 
gog's dream.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  can  cur- 
tail spending  by  not  raising  the  debt  ceiling. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  money  has  already  been 
spent,  and  all  this  actton  does  is  let  the  Gov- 
emment  pay  its  bills.  Voting  against  raising  the 
debt  ceiling  is  like  thinking  you're  controlling 
your  overcharging  by  refusing  to  pay  your 
credit  card  bills. 

Anyway,  a  tot  of  those  who'd  had  fieM  days 
in  the  past  when  debt  celling  bills  came  up 
under  other  PreskJents  now  found  themselves 
in  the  embanassing  positton  of  having  to  vote 
for  one  that  raised  it  above  the  staggering 
figure  of  $2  trillton.  Moreover,  half  of  that  debt 
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had  been  created  on  their  watch,  and  they 
were  ratt>er  embarrassed.  So  some  of  them 
decided  to  swat^  this  unwelcome  measure  in 
an  attractive  bianket — one  latwled  deficit  re- 
duction. 

At  first  it  was  even  more  amusing  because 
il8  sponsors  suggested  ttiat  the  defense 
budget— the  largest  single  budget  item — be 
exempted  from  the  provisions.  That  was  ludi- 
croua. 

It  stopped  being  funny,  however,  wtien  it 
became  dear  tf>at  this  bill  was  going  to  pass, 
i(k»nce<ved  as  it  was.  With  that  in  mind,  the 
House  got  to  work  to  try  to  improve  the  thing. 
We  were  successful  in  a  number  of  respects. 

QAAMM-AUOMAN  SOBCRS  UP 

First,  we  succeeded  in  putting  the  defense 
budget  back  into  the  Gramm-Rudman  proce- 
dure, wfiere  It  should  have  been. 

Second,  a  few  otf>er  programs,  all  with 
smaller  budgets,  were  exempted.  These  in- 
cluded things  like  Social  Security,  railroad  re- 
tirement and  veterans  per  >ions,  Medicaid  and 
aid  to  families  with  depenoent  children. 

Third,  we  put  in  a  provision  for  immediate 
court  review  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
whole  thing. 

We  made  a  number  of  ottier  improvements 
and  erxled  up  with  a  procedure  by  whk:h  to 
approach  deficit  reduction.  It  is  a  flawed  pro- 
cedure. It  is  clumsy.  But  it  has,  in  my  view, 
one  major  virtue.  More  about  ttiat  in  a  minute. 

HERE'S  HOW  QRAMM-AUOMAN  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  WORK 

Gramm-Rudman  sets  a  specific  dollar 
amount  to  which  ttie  deficit  must  be  reduced 
each  year.  Those  annual  goals  are  to  balance 
the  budget  in  5  years— by  1991. 

The  President  submits  his  budget,  showing 
how  he  woukj  reach  the  annual  goal. 

Congress  goes  through  the  normal  budget- 
ing process  to  reach  the  same  goal,  using  its 
set  of  priorities. 

If  the  goal  is  reached,  thafs  it  Gramm- 
Rudman  stops  tf>ere. 

However,  if  Congress  and  the  President 
can't  agree,  or  if  economic  projections- which 
are  always  a  part  of  any  budget — prove  wrong 
and  the  deficit  reduction  goal  is  missed. 
Gramm-Rudman  provides  a  "sequestering" 
process.  That  simply  means  that  all  programs 
wtiich  are  not  exempt  take  an  "across  the 
board"  cut  of  whatever  percentage  is  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  goal. 

At  this  point  no  distinction  is  made  between 
or>e  program  and  arx)tt>er,  between  what  may 
be  necessary  and  wtut  is  nice.  Programs  ttnat 
have  already  been  hit  hard,  will  take  anottier 
hit  afc>r>g  with  those  wtx)  may  have  been  treat- 
ed more  generously. 

But  this  very  mindlessness  may  make  the 
President  and  Congress  want  to  meet  the  def- 
icit reductwn  goals  themselves  rather  ttian 
triggering  sequestration.  That's  the  theory. 
And  if  it  works,  it  may  be  ttie  tool  that  can 
break  the  gridlock  in  wtiich  we  find  ourselves. 
There  Is  arwther  possible  berwfit  to  come  out 
of  this  flawed  process. 

THE  "aoneow  and  spend"  cycle 

Recent  polls  show  that  about  two-thirds  of 
the  American  people  believe  theX  some  form 
of  a  tax  increase  wHi  have  to  be  part  of  the 
effort  to  balance  the  budget  The  Presidem, 
aknoat  atone  In  his  own  party  as  well  as  in  ttw 
Congress  as  a  whole,  believes  we  can  bal- 
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ance  the  budget  through  sperKling  cuts  alone 
wtiile  still  increasing  ttie  defense  budget  That 
is  exactly  the  approach  that  got  us  into  the 
"txxrow  and  spend"  cycle  which  ran  up  these 
deficits. 

But,  ttie  dreaded  sequestratk>n  process  of 
GramnvRudman  may  be  the  one  ttiing  tfiat 
can  force  ttie  administration  to  understand 
tfiat  two  of  its  key  policies  are  intierently  corv 
tradKtory.  At  sequestration  ttie  President  will 
have  to  choose  between  massive  increases  in 
defense  spending  or  his  "no  tax  increase" 
policy.  That  is  ttie  key  to  the  gridlock. 

However,  one  needs  a  bit  more  informatkjn 
on  where  ttie  Federal  tax  dollar  is  spent  to 
know  why  spending  cuts  alone  won't  do  ttie 
job. 

Four  items — just  four— account  for  over  71 
percent  of  the  entire  Federal  budget.  I'm  using 
fiscal  1 985  figures,  t>ut  the  proporttons  are  es- 
sentially ttie  same  for  current  years. 

Ptictnt 

1.  Defense 27 

2.  Social  Security 20 

3.  Interest  on  the  national  debt 14 

4.  Health  programs  (essentially  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid)^ 10.5 

Total 71.6 

Ttiat  leaves  only  28.5  percent  of  ttie  budget 
from  whk:h  ttie  administration  says  all  ttie 
spending  cuts  must  come.  Consklering  ttiat 
ttie  budget  Is  out  of  balance  by  21  percent 
simple  arithmetk:  tells  you  wtiat  ttie  adminis- 
tratk>n  is  realty  saying  is  to  abolish  most  all 
the  rest  of  ttie  Government  Let's  look  at 
ttiose  ottier  expenditures. 
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What  ttiis  means  is  that  virtually  every  Gov- 
ernment service  or  program  you  have  ever 
heard  atxxrt  would  have  to  be  atxsllstied  If  we 
are  to  balance  the  budget  with  spending  cuts 
atone.  Those  programs  would  Include  all  re- 
search and  development— including  medtoal 
research— educatton,  the  FBI,  Customs  and 
Immigration  Servtoes,  Border  Patrol  and  the 
Coast  Guard,  housing,  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Congress— a  tot  of  people  like  that  toea— ttie 
Presidency  itself,  the  Soil  Conservatton  Pro- 
gram, all  agricultural  programs,  ttie  Parks  and 
Forest  Services,  meat  inspectton.  ail  veterans 
programs  and  on  and  on. 

Those  myths  dkln't  tell  us  ttiat  When  most 
Americana  thought  about  cutting  spending, 
ttiey  meant  wasteful  programs  and  atxjses  of 
otherwise  valuable  programs.  But  we  had  a 
disproportionate  toea  of  the  asaumed  budget 
impact  and,  as  a  result,  budget  balancing 
always  seemed  as  if  it  shoukj  be  a  relatively 
easy  task.  It's  turning  out  to  be  tougher  than 
expected. 

The  disagreement  with  tf>e  President  is  not 
phikMophicai.  It  is  arittwrwlic. 
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I  voted  for  Gramm-Rudman  for  orta  almpia 
reason.  If  It  will  force  us  to  deal  wHh  both 
spending  and  revenues  as  ttie  twin  aofcittona 
to  the  deficit,  it  wW  have  accompHahed  soma- 
ttiing  very  useful. 

TAX  INCMEASr?  WHAT  00  VOU  HAVE  M  UMNO? 

The  first  ttiing  one  thinks  of  wtien  they  hear 
of  a  tax  increase  is  a  rise  in  the  income  tax. 
But  ttiere  are  other  ways. 

For  example,  right  now  woukl  be  a  good 
time  to  conskjer  an  oil  import  tax.  With  world 
oil  prices  dropping,  we  couto  put  In  place  a  tax 
ttiat  would  essentially  keep  prices  at  ttie  pump 
level  and  raise  an  estimated  $11  to  $16  bil- 
Iton.  As  consumers,  we  woukJ  not  get  ttie  ben- 
efit of  k)wer  prices,  but  neittier  wouto  our 
costs  go  up.  This  couto  be  one  of  ttie  few  rel- 
atively painless  actions  we  can  take  to  help 
reduce  the  deficit. 

Furthermore,  the  Presklent's  tax  reform  bill 
is  going  through  Congress  now.  By  closing 
k>opholes,  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  tax  rates. 
If  we  reduce  them  less  than  we  would  for  a 
"revenue  neutral"  bill,  we  coukj  raise  new  rev- 
enue— bastoally  from  toophole  ctosing. 

Another  approach:  repeal  part  or  all  of  the 
1981  tax  cut.  That  tax  reduction  went  primarily 
to  upper  income  people.  The  whole  ttieory  of 
Kemp-Roth  was  to  free  up  spending  money 
for  the  wealthy  in  the  belief  that  it  would  then 
tie  invested  and  propel  the  economy  to  new 
heights.  Instead,  we  had  the  worst  recesston 
since  1928,  and  the  wealthy  put  their  money 
into  tax  shelters  rattier  than  productive  enter- 
prises. But  that's  anottier  story. 

So  we  could  reduce  ttiat  tax  cut  and  restore 
needed  revenues.  That  would  avokj  a  tax  in- 
crease for  most  middle-  and  low-income 
Americans  who  never  benefited  fi^om  the  1981 
tax  cut.  And  ttiose  whose  taxes  wouto  go  up 
woukj  have  tienefited  from  5  years  of  signifi- 
cantly lower  taxes  anyway. 

JEOPARDY  IS  MORE  THAN  A  QAME  SHOW 

The  crisis  we  face  can  be  underrated.  No 
matter  how  far  back  you  can  rememt>er,  we've 
always  heard  complaints  about  deficit  spend- 
ing. All  ttie  rtietoric  atxxit  leaving  this  burden 
to  our  children  and  grandchitoren  is  true,  but 
it's  become  a  clictie.  It's  as  ttiough  we  cried 
"wolf'  so  often  that  it  doesn't  mean  much 
anymore.  And,  in  fact,  things  have  tieen  pretty 
good  for  Americans  for  a  long  time,  through 
years  of  deficit  and  years  of  surplus.  Yes, 
ttiere  have  been  surpluses.  We  just  never 
hear  atxxjt  them.  But  ttiese  deficits  we're 
facing  today  are  different  This  time  our  sihia- 
tion  is  critical. 

What  is  so  different? 

First,  ttie  deficit  is  bigger  than  anything 
we've  ever  heard  of  before.  It's  a  larger  por- 
tion of  ttie  budget.  It's  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  gross  national  product  It  can  consume  a 
greater  share  of  the  Nation's  credit  supply.  By 
every  measure  these  deficits  are  more  critical 
because  they  are  immensely  larger. 

Second.  It's  important  to  know  ttiat  currently 
about  15  cents  of  every  tax  dollar  goes  to  pay 
interest  on  the  national  debt  If  nothing  is 
done  some  have  predicted  that  number  coukl 
increase  sharply  ijy  the  end  of  the  decade.  It 
is  possible  that  ttie  deficit  can  grow  so  large  it 
will  devour  our  capacity  to  do  much  of  any- 
thing with  our  Federal  revenues  except  serv- 
ice the  debt 
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Programa  that  have  meant  ao  much  to 
Americana  over  the  yaara  In  latoan  areas  and 
on  the  fami,  for  education  and  health,  for  law 
enforcement  and  transportation,  for  com- 
merce and  In  space,  and,  yes.  for  defense- 
all  thoae  programa  are  jeopardized  by  ttits 
aponga^ka  dattoit  with  its  potential  for  soak- 
Irig  up  aH  the  revenuea  we  uae  to  pay  for 


But  it  doean't  atop  there. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  IF  THE  ECONOMV  HICCUPS? 

One  Of  the  tNngs  that  a  national  govern- 
ment has  to  do  that  no  other  budget  private 
or  put>lk:,  really  has  to  be  concerned  with  is 
administering  the  economy.  Wtien  a  receaaton 
or  depreaaton  threatens,  the  national  govern- 
ment has  to  step  in.  That  uaually  meana  defi- 
cit spending  for  a  time  to  "prime  ttie  pump"  of 
the  economy  and  get  it  moving  again.  And  a 
tax  increase  in  the  face  of  an  aconomk:  down- 
turn is  disasti-ous,  because  it  will  drive  ttie 
economy  deeper  and  deeper  into  depresston. 

Ttiere  are  several  ominous  potentials  that 
couW  trigger  problems  for  the  U.S.  economy. 
One  is  pMSible  default  by  foreign  debtor  na- 
tiona.  These  are  not  debts  owed  to  the  U.S. 
Government  but  to  major  U.S.  banks.  Some  of 
our  largest  banks  are  overexposed  to  aome 
very  large  and  very  shaky  loans  to  developing 
countries.  Many  economists  believe  that  aome 
defaults  could  so  damage  these  banks  ttiat  It 
couto  shake  the  entire  economy  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Other  harm  to  the  economy  associated  with 
the  deficit  has  been  masked  by  an  unusual 
occun'ence.  The  normal  problems  caused  by 
giant  deficits  have  not  been  obvious  to  us  re- 
cently because  the  U.S.  dollar  has  been  so 
stitKig  in  foreign  countries.  In  other  words,  for- 
eigners have  been  buying  our  bonds  as  In- 
vestments  so  that  we  have  not  had  to  finance 
ttieae  debts  from  our  own  domestic  economy. 
Ttiat's  protected  us  from  ttie  usual  leaps  in  In- 
terest rates  that  accompany  a  large  deficit 

But  the  sfong  dollar  also  means  ttiat  no 
one  wants  to  buy  our  goods.  Our  ti'ade  deficit 
is  mnning  at  $145  billton  a  year,  and  that  drain 
poses  other  problems  all  Its  own.  So  we 
shoukl  do  everything  we  can  to  bring  ttie 
dollar  down,  right? 

It's  not  that  easy.  If  the  dollar  drops,  we  will 
have  to  servtoe  our  deficit  ourselves,  sell 
those  bonds  here  at  home.  That  means  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  into  the  Nation's 
aupply  of  credit  for  something  like  over  half  of 
all  that  la  there.  Unleaa  someone  repealed  ttie 
law  of  aupply  and  demand  while  we  weren't 
watching,  that  should  inflate  Interest  and  start 
ua  off  on  another  economic  ski  jump. 

And  then— and  this  is  the  point— then  we 
cannot  reduce  spending  or  incraaae  taxes 
without  making  our  economic  situation  woraa. 
driving  the  receaaion  deeper. 

NO  ONE  EVER  FOUQHT  A  WAR  ON  A  aALANCEO 
BUDOET 

Juat  as  a  national  government  has  to  mn 
the  economy,  ao  does  it  deal  exdualvely  with 
national  defenae.  And  an  aconomk:  crisis  and 
a  mHltary  criaia  can  create  much  the  same 
budget  problem.  Uaually  wars  are  neither 
cheap  nor  optional.  They  can  affect  the  econ- 
omy ao  as  to  drive  a  deficit  deeper  too. 

No  one  wants  either  economk:  trouble  or 
war.  But  we  don't  have  total  control  over 
althar  avanluaiity.  Should  either  happen  now, 
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we  would  be  incredibly  vulnerabta  becauae. 
while  we  would  do  wtiat  we  had  to  do,  H 
wouki  leave  us  with  what  debt  we  Incurred  in 
the  criaia  piled  on  top  of  the  debt  we've  man- 
aged to  buikj  during  the  laat  5  years  wtien  we 
were  at  peace. 

The  question  is  simply:  How  much  can  you 
add  to  a  $200  millton  annual  deficit  and 
expect  to  recover? 

Common  sense  tells  us  that: 

First  we  must  deal  with  the  deficita. 

Second,  It  can't  be  done  without  a  two- 
pronged  effort  of  both  spending  resti-aint  and 
revenue  increases. 

Third,  speed  is  important  so  we  can  reduce 
spending  and  raise  new  revenues  to  deal  with 
the  deficit  now,  before  economic  conditions 
change  and  make  either  course  of  action 
questionable. 

Fourth,  the  sooner  we  get  about  it,  the 
shorter  period  we're  In  jeopardy  and  the 
sooner  we  can  again  have  the  flexibility  to 
deal  with  crises,  economic  or  military. 

BUILOINQ  BACK 

We  have  to  start  building  back.  Pulling  that 
deficit  down  is  the  first  order  of  business,  but 
not  the  last.  Some  of  the  budget  cuts  we've 
made— and  others  that  are  yet  to  come— have 
damaged  programs  ttiat  are  very  valuable  to 
all  of  us. 

Some  examples: 

The  Border  PatotM  can't  afford  to  board  Ille- 
gal aliens  in  county  jails.  Neither  can  It  afford 
to  transport  them  to  the  border  for  deporta- 
tion. 

The  Forest  Service  is  closing  camp  grounds 
right  and  left.  It  is  abandoning  trails.  It  hasn't 
the  money  to  maintain  either.  Timber  sales 
may  be  stowed  becauae  of  limited  road  buito- 
ing. 

Uaar  fees  are  being  propoaad  for  practically 
anything  from  meat  inspectton  to  camp 
grounds  to  going  through  customs. 

Financial  aM  to  veterans  trying  to  go  to  col- 
lege iacut. 

The  Small  Buainasa  Administration  is  slated 
for  extinction. 

Revenue  sharing  for  tocal  govammenta  la 
gone,  severely  limiting  many  local  programa. 

Education  funding  is  chopped. 

Farm  credit  is  the  worst  since  the  Great  De- 
preaaton. 

And  on  It  goes.  The  fact  is  those  "mytha" 
nailed  ua  again.  We've  been  maamerlzed  and 
infuriated  by  the  "Welfare  Queen."  That 
Image— hugely  exaggerated— has  made  us  so 
concerned  that  under  serving  people  might 
get  something  they  shouton't  have,  that  many 
have  applauded  the  eroaton  of  the  infraatnic- 
ture  of  Government— the  very  programs  that 
have  built  the  broadest,  proudest  rnost  free, 
most  affluent  mkkjie  claaa  the  world  has  ever 
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Vatarana.  having  aarvad  thair  country,  got 
an  education  or  bought  a  houaa.  or  both,  with 
the  proper  and  watooma  help  of  Qovammant 

Farmara.  aome  of  the  moat  niggedly  inde- 
pendent people  in  our  society,  have  used 
Government  to  keep  the  family  farm  alive  and 
to  help  keep  America's  conaumera  out  of  the 
dutches  of  corporate  famia  with  their  greater 
mari(etpiace  clout 

The  vaat  majority  of  Government  programs 
have  always  helpeid  to  buito  and  sustain  the 
middle  class.  We  take  them  for  granted.  But 
now  they  are  eroding.  Some  are  gone.  We  wiH 
have  to  buito  them  again,  both  to  eacure  our- 
selves  and  to  help  others  get  a  fair  ahot  at  the 
American  dream. 

The  one  thing  that  should  be  clear  now  is 
that  It  was  not  these  programs  that  aeated 
our  present  budget  crisis,  because  this  deficit 
grows  while  those  very  programs  on  wtiich 
deficits  have  always  been  blamed  are  being 
slastied  and  eliminated. 

But  we  can't  restore  theae  eftoria  if  wa 
don't  reatore  our  ability  to  finance  them. 
That'a  what's  at  stake  in  this  fight  to  control 
the  deficit:  Nothing  less  than  our  ability  to 
buito  into  the  next  century  an  America  as 
great  and  strong,  as  compassionate  and  pros- 
perous as  ttie  one  our  parents  buHt  for  ua. 
This  generation  wHI  not  preatoe  over  the  dla> 
aolution  of  tiie  good  ttiat  waa  paaaed  on  to  us. 
We  will  buikJ  back  a  great  legacy.  We  wIN 
paaa  tt  along.  But  our  atxilty  to  do  ttiat  will  be 
determined  by  what  we  do  in  the  next  tew 
monttia  to  deal  with  the  damnable  deficit. 

We  muat  at>andon  ttie  mytha  ttiat  confound 
ua  If  we  are  to  aeoure  the  dream  of  opportuni- 
ty and  justice  for  everyone.  We  need  to  revive 
our  ability  to  worit  together,  directiy  with  each 
ottier  and  through  Govemn^ent.  to  preserve 
life  and  likierty  and  to  pursue  happiness  with 
all  the  vigor  the  diverse  people  of  thia  great 
Nation  poaaaaa. 


Moat  of  these  programa  really  helped  ua  all. 

For  example,  famlliea  tend  to  move  around 
more.  Low  income  houaing  for  aentor  dtizena 
haa  been  a  Godsend,  not  just  for  the  eklerty. 
but  for  their  famillea  who  often  live  too  far 
away  to  provtoe  the  kind  of  direct,  peraonal 
aupport  they  might  have  had  a  generation 
ago. 

Many  of  ua  have  college  educattona  be- 
cauae of  one  form  or  another  of  atudant  aid. 


THE  CONSTITUENTS'  TOLL  FREE 
FRIEND 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  BOUni  DAKOTA 
IN  TKX  HOUai  or  RKPaiSKirTATIVXa 

Wedneaday,  March  12. 1986 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  almoat  as 
many  yeara  as  I  have  been  honored  to  aerve 
in  the  Congress,  a  very  special  person  haa 
served  the  people  of  South  Dakota  with  tra- 
mendoua  dedication. 

After  thousands  of  ptione  calls  on  the  toll- 
free  line  fi-om  people  in  our  State  seeking  help 
on  everything  from  matters  of  life  and  death 
to  another  White  Houaa  ticket  Lee  haa 
aerved  with  empathy  and  enthuaiaam.  She 
epitomizea  the  very  beat  In  a  deep  peraonal 
commitiTient  to  public  aervlce. 

Recently,  an  article  appeared  In  the  Waah- 
Ington  Post  provtoing  a  glimpae  Into  her  work 
and  the  Impact  whtoh  she  haa  on  the  Uvea  ol 
thoae  South  Dakotana  with  whom  aha  worka. 
It  confirms  wtiat  we've  known  for  a  long  time. 
We're  lucky  to  have  her. 


UMI 
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Trx  CoMSTiruMis'  Toll-Pris  Puns 
(By  I  -onnie  R*dcllffe) 

It  started  out  u  a  campaign  promise  by 
Rep.  Thomas  A.  Daschle  In  1978:  a  toll-free 
help  line.  But  (or  scores  of  his  constituents, 
the  South  Dakota  Democrat's  1-800  ntimber 
has  turned  into  a  Ufe— and  death— line. 

Last  week  it  brought  a  death  notice,  the 
last  wish  of  a  Korean  War  veteran,  Larry 
Rodman,  48.  in  and  out  of  veterans  hospi- 
tals most  of  the  time  since  the  war.  For  him. 
"next  of  kin"  was  the  voice  at  the  other  end 
of  the  telephone:  Lee  Edel,  who  has  been 
manning  Daschle's  1-800  line  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Edel  has  become  the  voice  of  concern  here 
for  others  in  distress,  whether  they  are  vet- 
erans, parents  looking  for  lost  children, 
needy  families.  Medicare  patients.  Social  Se- 
curity recipients  or  South  Dakota's  farmers 
feeUng  the  squeeze  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's farm  policies. 

Lately,  moat  of  the  calls  for  help  have 
come  from  the  farmers,  some  of  them  sug- 
gesting a  solution  all  too  final.  "We  used  to 
get  a  suicide  caU  every  six  months;  now  it's 
about  once  a  week."  says  Edel. 

Sometimes  the  callers  are  distraught  farm 
wives  secretly  seeking  help  for  husbands 
who  face  foreclosiire  and  bankruptcy.  Some- 
times they  are  the  farmers  themselves,  tell- 
ing their  personal  versions  of  the  now-famil- 
iar Farm  Belt  horror  stories  about  sheriffs 
sales  and  auctioneers. 

Edel  says  she  does  not  panic  at  talk  of  sui- 
cide. "Having  had  two  parents  who  went 
that  route.  I  am  not  easUy  shocked,"  she 
says.  Instead,  she  listens,  using  a  calm,  sym- 
pathetic, if  reasoned,  approach  In  teUing 
the  caller  "what  it's  like  for  those  they  will 
leave  behind." 

Larry  Rodman's  first  call  in  1982  also  had 
that  desperation  in  it.  He  telephoned  from  a 
South  Dakota  veterans  hospital  seeking 
help  for  his  tangled  affairs  as  a  war  veteran. 
In  the  years  that  followed  (and  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  from  Daschle,  a 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, to  take  calls  from  veterans  wherever 
they  are),  Edel  and  Rodman  continued  to 
talk,  wherever  he  went— the  Midwest,  New 
England  or  the  South.  If  she  took  a  special 
interest,  she  says  now,  it  was  because  she 
discovered  early  that  his  home  town,  too, 
was  Canton.  Ohio. 

Then  last  week  a  woman  r-.aUed  from  the 
veterans  hospital  at  Johc^^  i  City.  Tenn.,  to 
teU  Edel  that  Rodman  had  died  of  heart 
complications.  Following  Rodman's  instruc- 
tions of  whom  to  notify  in  case  of  death— 
"Lee-l-800-424-90»4"-the  astonished  hos- 
pital worker  told  Edel.  "I  didn't  think  you 
existed." 

When  Edel  hung  up,  she  made  her  own 
phone  call.  Yes.  the  florist  said,  he  would 
see  to  It  that  a  single  red  rooe  was  placed  on 
lArry  Rodman's  grave. 


A  SCAR  FROM  THE  CYPRIOT 
WAR:  THE  MISSINO 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PBTlfSTLVAHIA 

nr  THE  Honu  or  asFHESxifTATrvKs 

WedTietdav.  March  12. 1986 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  !ske 
this  opportunity  to  dncuss  the  (»ntinuing 
problem  of  Amerfcans  missing  atxoad.  As 
ctwirman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and  International 
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Organizations.  I  am  deepty  concerned  over  re- 
ports that  some  Americans  may  still  be  in 
Vietnam  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  in  Indochina 
and  that  U.S.  citizens  remain  hostages  in  Let>- 
anon. 

It  is  Indeed  sad  that  there  are  other  courv 
tries  where  American  citizens  are  missing.  A 
December  27  New  York  Times  article  reports 
that  eight  An>encans  are  missing  in  Cyprus  as 
a  result  of  tt>e  Turkish  invasion  in  1974.  (Clear- 
ly, we  must  be  resolute  in  our  efforts  to  press 
Turkish  and  Turkish-Cypriot  authorities  to  be 
more  forthcoming  on  this  matter,  just  as  we 
must  enhance  our  efforts  to  obtain  inf(xmation 
atXMJt  Americans  missing  in  the  Middle  East, 
Soutfieast  Asia,  and  etsewt>ere.  Moreover, 
wtiere  Americans  are  being  delit)erately  held 
as  hostages  or  in  violation  of  Internationally 
recognized  standards  of  justice,  we  must  ac- 
tively work  for  and  demand  tfieir  release. 

I  am  sut)mitting  ttie  New  York  Times  article 
on  tf>e  Cyprus  situation  for  tfie  Record.  I 
hope  ttiat  this  report  vinll  inspire  more  efforts 
to  resolve  the  problem  of  Americans  missing 
in  this  country. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  27,  1985] 
A  Scar  From  thx  Ctpriot  War:  Thk 

MiSSIMG 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 

Nicosia.  Cytrus.- More  than  a  decade 
after  the  Turkish  invasion  of  this  Mediter- 
ranean island,  some  Cypriot  families  still 
suffer  from  the  grief  of  uncertainty,  trying 
to  discover  what  happened  to  relatives 
whose  fate  remains  unknown  and  pressing 
for  an  answer  that  is  likely  to  be  painful. 

The  total  of  the  missing  on  the  Greek  side 
is  1,618.  They  are  distinct  from  the  men. 
women  and  children  lost  without  trace  in 
the  two  surges  of  fighting  in  July  and 
August  1974  that  left  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  occupied  by  Turkey.  They  are 
people  who,  the  Greek  Cypriots  say,  prob- 
ably fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invading 
army. 

The  Turkish  Cypriots,  too,  have  reported 
the  names  of  missing  people— 600  from  the 
1974  war  and  200  from  fighting  on  the 
island  in  1983.  But  the  initiative  that  has 
kept  the  issue  alive  has  come  from  the 
Greek  Cypriots. 

The  victorious  Turks  want  to  put  the  past 
behind  them,  but  the  Greek  Cypriots,  seek- 
ing to  recover  what  they  lost,  pursue  the 
issue,  constantly  pressed  by  committees  of 
the  afflicted  families. 

EIGHT  AMXRICAHS  AMOHO  THE  MISSIHG 

The  missing  also  Includes  Americans.  The 
names  of  eight  Americans  missing  since  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  1974  are  known.  One 
was  17  then,  an  American-bom  youth  spend- 
ing the  summer  with  relatives.  The  others 
were  naturalized  Americans  of  Cypriot 
origin,  living  out  their  retirement  on  native 
soiL  Their  ages  ranged  from  SS  to  76. 

So  le  of  the  missing  Greek  (Cypriots  were 
registered  by  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  as  prisoners  of  war  or  civil- 
ian detainees.  Others  were  reixirted  by 
Turkey  as  prisoners  but  never  set  free.  Still 
others  were  Identified  in  Turkish  press  pho- 
tographs of  prisoners,  spoke  over  the  Turk- 
ish Cypriot  radio  or  were  seen  by  prisoners 
later  released. 

According  to  George  Michaelides,  Greek 
Cypriot  representative  on  the  Committee  on 
Missing  Persons,  no  evidence  that  might 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  listed  person  has 
turned  up.  The  only  clues  that  the  United 
Nattons-«pon8ored    committee    has    found 
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point  to  a  likelihood  that  a  miaslng  person  Is 
dead. 

In  private  conversations.  Cyprtot  offtdala 
on  Imth  sides,  as  well  as  intematimial  offi- 
cials, say  they  do  not  think  any  of  the  min- 
ing are  still  alive.  Summary  killings  were  a 
mark  of  a  conflict  in  which  pent-up  ethnic 
antagonisms  found  outlets  when  tension 
broke  out  into  warfare. 

A  coup,  THXR  THK  HTVASIOII 

Turkish  Cypriot  officials  assert  that  many 
of  the  missing  were  killed  by  the  Greek 
Cypriot  extremists  who  staged  the  coup 
against  their  own  Government  that  brought 
on  the  Turkish  Invasion.  On  the  Greek  side, 
officials  insist  that  all  the  1,618  are  known 
to  have  lieen  captured  by  Turkish  forces. 

So  divisive  is  the  issue  that  it  took  more 
than  three  years,  until  1977,  for  the  United 
Nations  to  call  for  the  creation  of  an  investi- 
gative body.  Only  in  1981  did  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriots  agree  on  its  terms  of  refer- 
ence and  name  its  three  members,  including 
a  Swiss  official  chosen  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  a  Swiss  organi- 
zation. It  took  three  more  years  to  agree  on 
procedures  before  work  began  last  year. 

Mr.  Michaelides  said  the  committee  had 
met  24  times  to  present  some  of  the  cases. 
Work  is  slowed  by  the  fact  that  at  Turkish 
Cypriot  insistence  no  investigators  are  al- 
lowed to  work  on  the  opposing  side.  Investi- 
gation is  carried  out  by  the  neutral  member, 
accompanied  by  a  representative  of  the  ac- 
cused side. 

No  individual  case  has  been  completed. 
Mr.  Michaelides  said.  Of  the  missing  Ameri- 
cans, only  the  case  of  Andrew  K.  Kasapis. 
bom  in  Detroit  in  1957  and  raised  in  the 
suburb  of  Highland  Park,  has  been  present- 
ed for  investigation  so  far. 

His  family  was  told  in  Octot>er  1974  by  a 
released  prisoner  that  Mr.  Kasapis  was  in  a 
Turkish  prison.  The  next  month  his  name 
appeared  on  a  list  of  students  to  be  released 
that  the  Turkish  side  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Kasapis  was  one  of  six  on  the  list  who 
were  never  turned  over.  The  Turkish  Cypri- 
ots have  given  no  explanation. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  iwdiama 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSDrTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1986 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
Irtsert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
March  12,   1966.  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Son.  Conskrvation 

One  of  the  few  farm  programs  to  be  sig- 
nificantly overhauled  during  the  rewrite  of 
the  omnibus  farm  law  last  year  was  soil  con- 
servation. The  new  changes  have  t>een 
called  the  most  significant  soil  conservation 
legislation  in  the  past  50  years. 

The  impetus  for  change  was  the  wide- 
spread recognition  that  our  soil  erosion 
problem  is  not  improving.  America  is  losing 
some  5  billion  tons  of  topaoil  every  year 
through  water  and  wind  erosion,  the  prob- 
lem stems  from  several  factors,  including 
expanded  use  of  soil-depleting  crops,  leas 
crop  rotation,  more  absentee  landlords,  and 
the  farming  of  marginal  land.  ExiMuided  use 
of  conservation  tillage,  in  which  new  crops 
are  planted  over  the  previous  year's  residue. 
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baa  helped,  but  the  problem  remains  seri- 
ous. The  "permissible"  level  of  erosion  is  S 
tons  per  acre  each  year  (a  layer  of  aoU  the 
thickness  of  a  dime),  yet  nationwide  the 
annual  topsoll  loss  on  cultivated  cropland 
exceeds  8  tons  per  acre.  Nearly  half  of  all 
US  cropland,  and  40%  of  Indiana's,  exceeds 
the  acceptable  erosion  rates. 

High  erosion  rates  can  reduce  the  land's 
productivity,  but  it  also  causes  other  prob- 
lems. In  particular,  there  is  growing  concern 
about  the  off-site  costs,  such  as  the  costs  of 
removing  deposits  in  channels  and  reser- 
voirs, and  treating  water  to  remove  sedi- 
ments and  agricultural  chemicals.  Estimates 
put  the  off-site  costs  of  erosion  at  $S-18  bU- 
lion  annually. 

In  response  to  these  problems,  the  new 
farm  law  makes  several  major  changes  in 
conservation  policy.  Under  the  "sodbuster" 
program,  farmers  who  plant  crops  on  highly 
erodlble  land  will  lose  price  supports  and 
other  federal  farm  beneflU  on  all  of  their 
crops.  This  will  primarily  affect  farmers  in 
the  West,  and  similar  "swampbuster"  provi- 
sions are  aimed  mainly  at  the  conversion  of 
wetlands  to  croplands  in  the  Southeast  and 
the  upper  Midwest.  Another  new  program, 
the  conservation  reserve,  pays  farmers  to 
return  highly  erodlble  cropland  to  less  in- 
tensive uses  (such  as  planting  it  with  grass 
or  trees)  for  at  least  10  years.  To  minimis 
the  local  impact,  no  more  than  26%  of  the 
land  in  any  county  can  be  enrolled.  Propo- 
nents claim  that  if  40  million  of  our  53  mil- 
lion 'highly  erodlble"  acres  are  put  into  the 
reserve,  our  overall  soil  erosion  would  be  cut 
by  a  third.  These  new  programs  target  our 
efforts,  because  a  small  portion  of  the  crop- 
land is  responsible  for  most  of  the  excess 
erosion. 

These  changes  were  strongly  supported  by 
a  surprisingly  diverse  coalition,  including 
not  only  conservationists,  but  farm  groups 
and  the  Reagan  Administration,  which  has 
traditionally  favored  cutting  soli  conserva- 
tion funding.  Although  supporters'  reasons 
varied,  several  points  were  made  in  favor  of 
the  changes.  First,  our  past  conservation  ef- 
forts have  not  worked  well  enough.  Despite 
26  Department  of  Agriculture  conservation 
programs  costing  $1  billion  a  year,  our  ero- 
sion problem  U  not  being  solved.  Most  farm- 
ers with  serious  erosion  problems  are  not 
enrolled  in  the  programs,  and  financial 
hardship  could  force  others  to  abandon  con- 
servation efforts.  The  new  programs  offer 
greater  promise.  For  example.  USDA  esti- 
mates that  the  conservation  reserve  will 
reduce  erosion  rates  by  10  times  the  amount 
achieved  before.  Second,  recent  produc- 
tion—oriented federal  farm  programs  often 
contributed  to  our  erosion  problem,  so 
changes  were  sought  to  bring  our  commodi- 
ty and  conservation  programs  more  into 
harmony.  Third,  many  felt  that  we  should 
no  longer  pay  federal  subsidies  to  those  who 
abuse  the  land.  Finally,  strong  soil  conserva- 
tion programs  offered  the  potential  not  only 
to  protect  the  environment,  but  also  to  help 
our  troubled  farm  sector  by  reducing  over- 
production, stabilizing  crop  prices,  and  cut- 
ting government  program  costs.  For  exam- 
ple, although  setting  up  the  conservation  re- 
serve would  cost  an  estimated  $6  billion  over 
the  first  5  years,  USDA  estimates  that 
Idling  this  land  would  save  almost  $8  billion 
In  subsidies  to  purchase  and  store  surplus 
crops.  Bolstered  by  these  arguments,  the 
new  conservation  programs  sailed  through 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  were  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 
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Tet  not  everyone  is  totally  sold  on  ihe~ 
new  programs.  Some  object  to  the  Idea  of 
paying  farmers  not  to  abuse  their  own  soU, 
and  argue  that  the  bast  way  to  dlsoourage 
the  farming  of  fragile  land  Is  to  redtioe  fed- 
eral farm  production  subsidies.  Others  feel 
that  the  claims  of  reduced  productivity 
from  eroded  soil  are  exaggerated,  because 
any  such  reductions  might  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  biotechnology  revolution.  An- 
other concern  Is  that  the  programs  may  not 
work  as  well  as  advertised.  The  projected 
USDA  savings  from  land  idled  through  the 
conservation  reserve  could  be  lower  than  es- 
timated if  farmers  boost  production  on  their 
remsJnlng  land,  or  if  a  significant  number  of 
acres  put  into  the  reserve  were  not  growing 
commodity  program  crops  anyway.  More- 
over, there  are  memories  of  the  exaggerated 
estimates  of  savings  from  the  Administra- 
tion's PIK  program,  and  some  question 
whether  all  the  new  conservation  programs 
will  be  fully  Implemented  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, fully  funded  by  Congress  during  a 
time  of  major  fiscal  constraint,  or  continued 
if  our  farm  export  demand  picks  up.  Finally, 
critics  point  out  that  the  major  focus  of  the 
new  conservation  changes  Is  to  protect 
highly  erodlble  land— land  that  probably 
should  not  have  been  put  Into  production  In 
the  first  place— while  giving  much  less  at- 
tention to  reducing  erosion  rates  on  our 
prime  farmland. 

I>espite  such  objections,  my  own  view  is 
that  the  programs  signal  an  important  and 
positive  new  direction  In  federal  soil  conser- 
vation policy.  Certainly  we  would  no  longer 
subsidize  farmers  who  are  abusing  the  land; 
the  sodbuster  changes  were  long  overdue. 
Whether  we  should  also  subsidize  farmers 
for  not  abusing  their  own  land,  through  the 
conservation  reserve,  is  a  more  difficult 
question.  My  sense  is  that  the  reserve  may 
not  work  out  as  well  as  some  of  Its  strongest 
proponents  think  It  will.  Yet  a  strong  feder- 
al role  in  soil  conservation  is  Justified. 
America's  fragile  topsoll  is  one  of  our  most 
precious  natural  resources.  New  conserva- 
tion programs  may  be  difficult  to  fund  at  a 
time  when  many  valuable  programs  are 
being  cut.  but  if  we  do  not  improve  our  con- 
servation efforts,  we  may  soon  discover  that 
our  farmland,  a  primary  source  of  our  na- 
tion's strengUi.  has  been  damaged  beyond 
repair. 


H.R.  700.  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
RESTORATION  ACT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAUVOunA 
Ilf  THI  HOU8I  or  RKPUSEMTATIVn 

Wednetday,  March  12, 1986 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaJifomia.  Mr.  SpMkar, 
"More  than  200  discriminatkx)  cases  have 
been  dismissed  or  postponed  by  Federal 
agencies  since  the  Grove  City  ruling,"  points 
out  the  betow-set-forth  Washirigton  Post  edito- 
rial of  March  12. 1986. 

This  is  discrimination  on  a  massive  natkxial 
scale,  and  it  emphasizes  how  important  the 
prompt  enactment  of  H.R.  700,  the  Civtt 
Rights  Restoratk>n  Act  is. 
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Tha  adkortal  iko  pSmoui  that  to  erMot 
the  bil  cooparatton  ttttumn  longllma  aMaa 
and  CM  rtghtt  aupportara  la  aaaamtal. 

Mr.  SpMkar,  we  hop*  that  thli  hope  oan 
b«ooma  a  raaWy  with  an  the  trtanda  of  cM 
rights  worWng  togMwr  to  pMS  tNs  key  bM. 

Crm.  RuuRs  STAUMAn 
Thousands  of  women  who  came  to  this 
city  on  Sunday  to  march  for  abortion  rights 
sti^ed  over  and  spent  Monday  lobbying  on 
the  Hill.  Their  objective  Is  to  get  Congress 
moving  on  the  Grove  City  bill,  which  was 
designed  to  overturn  a  1984  Supreme  Court 
decision  involving  civil  rights  laws  and  fed- 
erally funded  Institutions.  The  measure  has 
t>een  tied  up  in  the  Hotise  for  almost  a  year 
t>ecause  of  somewhat  peripheral  but  contro- 
versial questions  involving  religion  and 
abortion. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  involving 
Orove  City  College,  had  limited  the  govern- 
ment's ability  to  ei\f  orce  civil  rlghu  laws  ap- 
plicable to  federal  aid  recipients.  These 
laws,  the  court  held,  apply  only  to  the  par- 
ticular program  recelvirtg  federal  funds— a 
physics  lab,  for  example,  or  a  special  course 
for  the  disabled— rather  than  the  entire  In- 
stitution of  which  that  program  Is  a  part. 
There  was  an  immediate  response  to  the 
ruling  in  Congress,  and  a  bill  passed  the 
House  376  to  34  but  died  In  the  Senate. 
Some  initial  objections  to  the  scope  of  the 
bill  were  ironed  out  after  Congress  ad- 
journed, and  In  1985  a  new  bill  was  intro- 
duced, with  doseiu  of  cosponsora  in  the 
Senate  and  more  than  200  in  the  House.  To 
everyone's  surprise,  new  opposition  surfaced 
in  the  House,  and  the  bill  has  been  stalled 
there  since  committee  action  was  completed 
last  May.  Abortion  is  the  stimibllng  block. 

Catholic  bishops,  who  traditionally  have 
t>een  part  of  the  broad  civil  righU  lobbying 
coalition,  have  supported  two  amendments 
to  the  bill.  The  first  would  repeal  regula- 
tions that  prohibit  educational  institutions 
receiving  federal  funds  from  discriminating 
with  regard  to  abortion  services  or  benefits; 
the  second  would  exempt  from  the  regula- 
tions these  Institutions  affiliated  with  reli- 
gious organizations— only  those  controlled 
by  these  organizations  now  qualify  for  ex- 
emption—in cases  where  compliance  would 
conflict  with  religious  teneU.  These  are  Im- 
portant questions,  and  they  are  worthy  of 
congressional  consideration.  But  putting  the 
amendments  on  a  broader,  far  leas  contro- 
versial bill,  as  a  House  committee  has  done, 
has  created  a  stalemate. 

More  than  200  discrimination  cases  have 
been  dismissed  or  postponed  by  federal 
agencies  since  the  Orove  City  ruling.  If  the 
Important  work  of  clarifying  the  law  and  re- 
storing lu  original  intent  is  to  go  forward, 
the  Impasse  on  abortion  must  be  broken. 
The  best  solution  would  be  to  reach  an 
agreement  to  consider  these  peripheral 
questions  In  a  separate  bill.  At  the  very 
least,  a  high  level  conference  between  the 
concerned  church  leaders  and  the  sponsors 
of  the  restoration  act  should  be  scheduled 
to  work  out  a  compromise.  Time  is  short, 
and  powerful  opponents  of  the  civil  rights 
laws  at  Issue  He  in  wait  in  the  Senate.  A  dis- 
agreement between  longtime  allies  and  cIvU 
rights  supporters  should  not  prevent  action 
in  the  House,  where  the  measure  has  a  com- 
manding majority. 


UMI 
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WILLIAM  RASPBERRY  FINDS 
SUCCiSS  AT  KENILWORTH- 
PARKSIDE  HOUSING  PROJECT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  RKW  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSZ  OP  RXPRSSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washington,  DC's, 
Kenitworth-ParKstde  Housing  Proiect  under 
the  dynamic  leadership  of  Kimi  Gray,  has 
become  a  model  of  puUtc-private  partnership 
for  \he  Nation.  Through  their  Resident  Man- 
agement Corp.,  the  tenants  of  Kenilworth- 
ParKside  have  made  ttieir  community  an  ex- 
ample of  wtut  can  be  accomplished  wtien 
Government  allows  indivKJuals  to  have  greater 
control  of  Vheir  destiny.  My  friends  Bob  Wood- 
son of  ttie  National  Center  for  Neighborhood 
Enterpnse  arxl  Congressman  Walter  Faunt- 
ROY  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been 
working  together  on  legisiatnn  to  facilitate  the 
formation  of  resident  management  systems 
Nke  KenilwortfvParkside's.  and  we  will  soon 
be  joining  togett)er  to  reintroduce  thts  legisla- 
tkxi,  together  with  my  bill  to  allow  public  hous- 
ing residents  to  purctwse  ttieir  units  from  tfie 
Government  at  discounts.  I  commerxl  this  arti- 
de  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
hope  they  will  join  with  us  in  pursuing  this  ef- 
fective proposal. 

Study  IMG  Success 
(By  WUlivn  Raspben7) 

(The  onlv  reofon  to  spend  your  time  study- 
ing failure  is  if  you  umnt  to  produce  more 
failure.  You  cannot  learn  to  produce  success 
by  studying  failure.  Every  school,  every 
neighborhood,  no  matter  how  dismal  its  cir- 
cumstances, has  successes.  It's  a  mystery  to 
me  why  tee  spend  so  much  time  crying  over 
our  failures  and  so  little  time  trying  to  learn 
from  our  successes.— Robert  L.  Woodson, 
president  of  the  Center  for  Neighborhood 
Enterprise.) 

Neither  Bob  Woodson  nor  D.C.  DeL 
Walter  E.  Pauntroy  knew  what  to  expect  a 
couple  of  months  ago  when  they  agreed  to  a 
face-to-face  meeting  arranged  by  a  mutual 
friend. 

Fauntroy,  whose  background  is  the  civil 
rights  movement  is  as  solidly  lit>eral  as  any 
memt>er  of  Congress.  Woodson,  whose  very 
name  can  evoke  sneers  from  some  members 
of  the  civil  rights  community,  is  head  of  a 
bipartisan  group  of  black  conservatives 
known  as  the  Council  for  a  Black  Economic 
Agenda. 

What  could  these  two  talk  about  without 
going  for  each  other's  throats? 

Well,  It  turns  out  that,  has  one  result  of 
that  meeting.  Fauntroy  has  introduced  leg- 
islation to  encourage  one  of  Woodson's  pet 
ideas:  resident  management  of  public  hous- 
ing. 

ntuntroy  looked  at  what  a  woman  named 
Kimi  Oray  has  done  at  the  Kenilworth- 
Parkslde  public  housing  project  In  North- 
east Washington,  and  he  was  sufficiently 
impressed  by  what  he  saw  to  want  to  make 
tt  poasible  for  others  like  her  to  come  to  the 
surface. 

What  Oray  and  her  Resident  Manage- 
ment Corp.  have  done  is  to  halt  the  deterio- 
ration of  a  project  that  once  went  three 
years  without  heat  and  hot  water  provided 
employment  for  scores  of  residents: 
launched  businesses  run  by  and  for  their 
tenants,  and.  miraculously,  turned  the  defl- 
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cit-ridden  complex  Into  a  black-ink  enter- 
prise, more  than  doubling  rent  collections. 

Oray  and  her  colleagues  had  to  fight  for 
the  right  to  manage  their  464-unit  property. 
Fauntroy'B  legislation,  while  It  would  not 
make  resident  management  automatic, 
would  establish  this  idea  of  a  resident  man- 
agement corporation  as  a  policy  goal. 

It  would  also  make  it  possible  to  do  what 
Oray  was  able  to  do  only  after  she  won  a 
fight  against  the  District  Building:  retain 
the  profits  from  her  Improved  rent  collec- 
tions and  newly  efficient  management  to 
provide  Jobs,  services  and.  eventually,  more 
homes  for  low-income  families. 

It  is  Just  the  sort  of  idea  that  has  appeal 
for  both  literals  and  conservatives  con- 
cerned about  helping  the  poor.  The  empha- 
sis of  the  liberal  is  on  the  government's  re- 
sponsibility In  helping  to  remedy  problems 
that  It  helped  to  create,  although  the  liberal 
recognizes  that  people  have  a  responsibility 
for  Improving  their  own  circumstances.  The 
conservative  lays  stress  on  having  the  gov- 
ernment get  out  of  the  way  so  that  people 
can  run  their  own  lives,  although  he  ac- 
knowledges that  the  government's  help  Is 
sometimes  vital. 

That  is  why  these  two,  away  from  the 
glare  of  the  television  cameras,  were  able  to 
find  areas  of  agreement.  There  are  doubt- 
less others.  If  lil)€rals  and  conservatives  will 
look  for  them  Instead  of  looking  for  ways  to 
make  one  another  look  ridiculous. 

Fauntroy  understands  that  there  are  very 
few  Kimi  Grays,  in  public  housing  or  out, 
and  that  his  legislation  won't  create  them. 
It  Is  unlikely,  for  instance,  that  many  of  the 
RMC's  created  as  a  result  of  his  bill  would 
be  able  to  match— though  some  might— 
Oray's  record  of  sending  580  of  her  resi- 
dents to  post-secondary  education.  (Before 
she  took  over,  an  average  of  two  residents 
per  year  went  to  college.) 

But  Fauntroy  is  proposing  opportunities, 
not  miracles.  He  wants  to  create  the  possi- 
bility that  others  can  learn  from  Kenil- 
worth-Parkside  and  similar  successes  around 
the  country. 


VETERANS  READJUSTMENT 
APPOINTMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  S017TB  DAKOTA 
nr  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATtVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1986 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  which  would  extend  and 
improve  the  veterans  readjustment  appoint- 
ment auttwrity,  a  hiring  program  which  has 
helped  launch  over  250,000  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  in  civilian  careers  with  ttie  Feder- 
al Government.  This  auttwrity,  which  under 
current  law  expires  on  September  30,  1986, 
allows  certain  Vietnam-era  veterans  to  be  ap- 
pointed noTKompetitively  to  Federal  civilian 
jobs  which  lead  to  competitive  status  and 
career  or  career-conditional  tenure  upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  2  years  of  service  and 
education  or  training.  The  concept  of  the  VRA 
was  first  instituted  by  Executive  Oder  11397, 
issued  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1968.  The  program  was  further  devel- 
oped by  Executive  Order  11521  issued  by 
President  Nixon  in  April  1970  and  codified  by 
Public  Law  93-508  which  was  enacted  De- 
cember 3,  1974.  The  legislation  I  am  today  in- 
tnxjudng  woukJ  improve  the  VRA  program 
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and  extend  until  December  31.  1991,  the  au- 
thority set  forth  in  section  2014(b)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  for  veterans  readjustment 
appointments— VRA's.  I  am  very  pleaaed  the 
chairman  of  ttie  full  committee,  G.  V.  (Sonny) 
MONTQOMERY,  the  ranking  mtrwrity  member, 
John  Paul  Hammerschmiot,  as  well  as  all 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Training  and  Employment  are  joining  me  as 
original  cosponsors. 

The  success  and  value  of  the  VRA  is  easily 
demonstrated  by  the  250,000  Vietnano-era 
veterans  who  have  entered  the  civil  service 
under  the  VRA  program  Additionally,  OPM's 
semiannual  report  to  Congress  for  the  second 
half  of  fiscal  year  1983  indicates  that  of  ttie 
17,341  VRA  employees  onboard  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1978,  and  tracked  through  De- 
cember 31,  1981,  an  impressive  79.4  percent 
were  converted  to  career  or  career-conditional 
status.  This  extremely  high  percentage  of  con- 
versions clearty  shows  that  veterans  hired  by 
the  Federal  Government  using  tf>e  VRA  au- 
ttKwity  are  competent,  desirable  employees 
and  tfiat  veterans  want  to  continue  ttieir  Gov- 
ernment service  as  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ees. Vietotam  veterans  served  their  country 
with  distinction  during  a  difficult  era.  These 
veterans  have  proven  their  commitnDent  to 
their  country  and  exhibited  their  ability  to  work 
and  function  in  a  disciplined,  competent 
manner,  often  under  extremely  stressful  cir- 
cumstances. We  want  and  need  tfiese  former 
service  members  in  the  civil  service,  and 
shoukJ  encourage  these  veterans  to  again 
serve  tfieir  country. 

Last  year,  the  House  passed  H.R.  1408, 
Veterans'  Emptoyment  Amendments  of  1985. 
Anxjng  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  1408 
were  several  improvements  to  the  VRA  pro- 
gram, but  unfortunately,  tf>e  Senate  has  never 
acted  on  this  bill.  I  am  including  ttx>se  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  I  am  into'oducing  today.  These 
improvements  are  important  to  the  continuing 
success  of  the  VRA  program,  and  I  think  we 
in  the  House  want  to  again  say  to  the  Senate 
that  we  support  employment  opportunities  in 
the  Federal  Government  for  Vietnam  veterans. 

Many  of  these  veterans  lacked  the  skills 
and  advanced  education  needed  to  compete 
in  a  tight  labor  market  wf)en  this  program  was 
initially  established  as  a  means  to  help  in  the 
readjustment  of  veterans  rehjming  from 
Southeast  Asia  Since  that  time,  however,  VA 
statistics  indKate  that  80  percent  of  the  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era  have  utilized  at  least 
part  of  their  Gl  bill  educational  assistance 
benefits.  In  recognition  of  this,  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  as  did  H.R.  1408.  would  elimi- 
nate the  current  educational  restriction  which 
prohibits  a  nor)disabled  Vietnam-era  veteran 
from  qualifying  as  a  VRA  appointee  If  he  or 
she  has  over  14  years  of  education.  It  is  time 
to  update  the  VRA  program  and  cease  deny- 
ing veterans  emptoyment  because  they  have 
increased  their  education.  The  education  re- 
striction now  defeats  the  main  purpose  of  the 
VRA  program  whKh  fs  to  provide  k)ng-term 
employment  opportunities  to  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans. 

Under  current  law,  service-disabled  veter- 
ans enjoy  a  certain  advantage  under  the  VRA 
program  because  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
14-year  education  restriction.  To  continue  this 
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advantage,  this  leglaiation  provides  that  pref- 
erence for  a  VRA  appointmant  wouM  be  given 
to  a  aervio^connacted  diaabted  Vietnam  vet- 
eran over  other  Vietnam-era  veterans  who 
have  more  than  14  years  of  education. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  woukl  addi- 
tfcnaNy  raise  the  highest  entry  grade  for  VRA 
hires  from  GS-9  to  GS-l  1.  This,  too,  is  kJentt- 
cal  to  a  provision  in  H.R.  1408,  which  passed 
the  House  last  year.  In  keeping  with  the  VRA 
purpoae  of  prcn/iding  \on^\wm  employment 
opportunities,  I  believe  that  those  veterans 
who  are  qualified  for  a  higher  level  job  stxxild 
be  encouraged  to  conw  to  work  for  the  Feder- 
al Government,  not  be  heM  back  because  of 
their  experience  and  educational  actiieve- 
ments.  Additionally,  agencies  woukJ  have  in- 
creased flexibility  when  making  empk>yn>ent 
decisions  thereby  increasing  agency  usage  of 
the  VRA  hiring  authority. 

In  this  time  of  budget  austerity,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  there  are  no  costs 
associated  with  tfie  VRA  program.  Agency 
usage  of  this  hiring  authority  is  voluntary  and 
VRA  positions  are  regular  civil  sennce  posi- 
tions that  count  against  an  agency's  staffir>g 
ceiling.  Thus,  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  have  been  brought  into  the 
Federal  civil  sennce  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
er. 

This  Nation  is  obligated  to  assist  veterans 
who  are  seeking  emptoyment  It  is  also  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation  to  erKourage  veter- 
ans to  seek  empkjyment  with  tfie  Federal 
Government  The  VRA  program  accomplishes 
both  of  those  goals.  I  urge  you  to  support  this 
legislation. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  MYRON  COHEN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  IfKW  TOBK 
IM  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSEMTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1986 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  recently 
learned  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  one 
of  our  Nation's  foremost  comedians,  Myron 
Cohen,  died  this  week  of  a  heart  attack  at  the 
age  of  83.  A  resklent  of  Nyack,  NY,  in  my 
congresstonal  distiict.  Myron  Cohen  win 
always  be  fondly  rememt>ered  by  not  only  my 
constituents  but  by  the  many  millions  of 
people  who  were  privileged  to  hear  his  witty 
stories  and  gags  over  these  many  years. 

Bom  in  Poland,  Myron  Cohen  was  raiser  in 
the  United  States.  While  he  dkJ  not  have  an 
accent  he  discovered  his  talent  in  re-creating 
the  Eastern  European  Yiddish  accent  of  his 
colleagues  in  tfie  New  York  garment  district 
wf>ere  for  several  years  he  was  a  silk  sales- 
man. Able  to  win  sales  ttvough  his  ability  to 
tad  jokes  and  stories,  Myron  Cohen  began  his 
amateur  career  during  open  mk:rophone  eve- 
nings at  l^ew  York's  Leon  and  Eddie's  Cafe 
on  52d  Stieet.  Soon  he  deckled  to  become  a 
professional  comedian,  and  success  brought 
him  to  nightclubs  such  as  the  Copacabana. 
Ultimately,  he  became  known  to  Americans  all 
across  the  Nation  through  his  many  TV  ap- 
pearances on  the  Ed  SulNvan  Show. 

Married  in  1925  to  Miriam,  Myron  Cohen 
was  able,  with  her  assistance,  to  sustain  his 
ability  to  ten  stories  about  various  ethnk; 
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groupa.  in  dialect  without  sounding  the  least 
bit  negative.  One  of  his  best  concerns  the  sit- 
uation when  a  husband  and  wife  go  to  the 
mountaina,  each  takes  special  pains  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  other.  A  married  couple  was 
seated  In  the  dining  room  of  their  mountain 
hotel,  and  while  they  were  eating,  a  beautiful 
young  lady  walked  by.  "Thafs  an  atti«cttve 
woman,"  commented  ttw  husband.  "You 
mean  the  one  with  the  dyed  red  hair  and  the 
cheap-kx)king  platform  shoes?"  "Yes.  she 
does  have  red  hak^."  "With  her  complexion, 
she  shouM  never  wear  ttiat  purplish  cokx,"  re- 
marked the  wife.  "Her  dress  is  badly  cut 
through  the  mkldle  and  hangs  unevenly  in  the 
back.  She  shouldn't  wear  such  light  stockings, 
and  I  hate  green  nail  polish."  "I  still  say  she's 
attractive,"  sakj  the  husband.  "Of  course,  t 
can't  say  for  sure,"  answered  the  wife,  "I 
really  dkln't  take  a  good  look  at  herl" 

Mr.  Speaker,  Myron  Cohen  had  a  lengthy 
repertory  of  such  stories,  so  much  so  that  he 
published  a  number  of  tt>em  in  his  book, 
"Laughing  Out  Loud,"  in  1958.  He  dkJ  not 
alkm  a  heart  attack  in  1976  to  Interrupt  his 
many  philanthropic  activities,  which  included 
numerous  benefit  performances  for  the  New 
Qty  Jewish  Center,  of  whk:h  he  was  a  found- 
ing member.  His  connection  and  involvement 
with  our  regk>n  was  always  ctose  and  warm, 
and  his  great  dedication  to  ttie  community 
was  appreciated  and  recognized  by  all. 

Mrs.  Cohen  died  in  1981,  having  been  mar- 
ried to  Myron  for  over  55  years.  Without  her, 
Myron  attempted  to  manage  as  best  he  could, 
but  the  devastation  was  clear,  and  he  never 
fully  recovered  from  her  k)S8.  Myron  Cohen 
retired  from  active  performing  in  1984,  shortly 
before  yet  another  heart  attack  hospitalized 
him.  Then,  his  third  heart  attack  a  few  days 
ago  caused  the  death  whk:h  we  moum  today. 
Servk»s  were  held  in  New  York  City  eariier 
today,  and  I  extend  my  sir>cere  corKlolences 
to  the  survivors,  his  brothers,  Philip  Cohen  of 
Fort  Lee,  NJ,  and  Milton  Cohen  of  Jackson 
Heights,  Queens,  as  well  as  his  two  nephews. 
Burton  Cohen  of  River  Vale,  NJ,  and  Dr. 
Mitchell  Cohen  of  Cincinnati,  OH. 

Those  of  us  wfto  knew  Myron  Cohen  will 
miss  him  greatly.  His  quiet  humor  and  gentle 
wit  were  always  able  to  entertain,  and  he 
always  had  a  willing  audience.  Yet  we  still 
have  fond  memories,  which  wHl  stay  with  us 
forever. 
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energy  saving  tip  for  that  day.  Frankly.  1  INnk 
tills  is  a  great  idea  and  I  wouk)  hope  my  col- 
leagues woukj  select  one  of  ttw  foNowirig 
er>ergy  tips  so  that  we  can  help  better  oorv 
serve  our  precious  natural  reaouroaa.  The  list 
is  as  folkTws: 

1.  Read  rather  than  watch  TV. 

2.  Use  both  sides  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

3.  Recycle  newspapers. 

4.  Turn  off  that  light. 

5.  Take  a  3-minute  shower— not  a  bath. 
0.  Put  weatherstrip  around  doors. 

7.  Recycle  aluminum  cans. 

8.  Replace  caulking  around  windows. 

0.  Turn    down    your    thermostat   to   66* 
when  leaving  the  house. 

10.  Turn  off  the  water  when  brushing 
your  teeth. 

11.  Use  a  hand  can  opener  instead  of  an 
electric  one. 

13.  Change  the  air  filter  in  your  furnace. 

13.  Check  your  car's  air  tire  pressure. 

14.  Use  flourescent  instead  of  incandes- 
cent bultM. 

15.  Close  your  drapes  and  shades  on  cold 
nights. 

16.  Wait  for  a  full  load  for  both  your 
clothes  and  dishwasher. 

17.  Reuse  your  lunch  t>ag. 

18.  Walk,   bus,   or  carpool   to  work   or 
school. 

19.  Think  about  what  you'd  like  before 
opening  the  refrigerator. 

30.  Drive  the  speed  limit  and  save  gaso- 
line. 

31.  aean  light  fixtures  to  use  llghU  effi- 
cently. 

23.  Limit  opening  the  oven  when  baklnf. 
33.  Do  not  leave  your  car  idling. 


MARCH  21.  1986  IS  NA'HONAL 
ENERGY  EDUCA-nON  DAY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAUrOtKU 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESEIfTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1986 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
21,  schools  throughout  the  Nation  will  cele- 
brate "National  Energy  Education  Day,"  whk:^ 
was  institijted  by  the  Congreu  by  proclama- 
tion in  1980. 

Recentty,  a  member  of  my  family,  fifth 
grader,  Mehelle  Plaxton  of  Schaumburg,  IL. 
sent  me  a  letter  detailing  her  school's— J. 
Edgar  Hoover  Elementary  School,  distiict  54— 
energy  saving  tips  and  advice.  Persons  are 
encouraged  to  sign  a  pledge  and  adopt  an 


THE  INSURANCE  CRISIS  IN  THE 
TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

or  HDKASKA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESERTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1986 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days  ago  I 
addressed  this  body  regarding  the  insurance 
crisis.  At  that  time  I  offered  an  example  of  a 
trucker  in  Nebraska  who  has  experienced  a 
46-percent  increase  in  liability  insurance  costs 
in  less  tfian  3  years. 

At  that  time.  I  noted  that  this  was  just  the 
tip  of  tfie  insurance  cnsis  )cet>erg  arxl  tfw 
worst  was  yet  to  come.  For  that  Nebrasi^a 
trucker,  the  worst  dkJ  come  a  few  days  later. 

After  finding  eight  Insurance  agerxaes  wtw 
were  still  wilUng  to  discuss  coverage,  the  Ne- 
braska businessman  found  that  only  two 
woukj  provkle  bids  for  the  liability  coverage. 
The  two  bids  were  630  percent  and  190  per- 
cent increases,  respectively,  in  the  cost  of  li- 
ability insurance  for  this  business. 

These  kinds  of  premium  increases  are  put- 
ting many  of  our  transportation  busir>e8ses  out 
of  business.  Rather  ttian  see  this  kind  of 
result,  however,  I  will  be  working  to  devekip 
appropriate  tort  reform  and  ottier  legislation 
necessary  to  head  off  this  significant  problem. 

Moving  the  necessary  legislation  in  ttiia 
House  and  ttie  ottier  body,  however,  will  be  a 
difficult  process.  Only  by  recognizing  ttiat  tfie 
problem  the  Nebraska  trucker  faces  is  tfie 
same  as  that  faced  in  other  industries,  can  we 
move  meaningful  reforms.  In  fact  the  insur- 
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ance  crisis  is  just  as  painfui  for  American 
manufacturers,  public  education  institutiom, 
municipal  governments,  professionals,  day 
care  cerrters,  the  health  care  of  industry,  farm- 
ers, and  small  businesses  of  every  shape  and 
kind. 

During  tt>e  coming  weetcs,  I  will  be  wortung 
very  hard  to  develop  a  coalition  of  Members, 
private  industry  representatives,  and  State  and 
municipal  government  representatives  who 
are  interested  In  this  effort.  By  tapping  the  ex- 
pertise of  tftis  broad  partr>ership,  Congress 
can  act  both  expeditiously  and  intelligently 
toward  putting  out  the  insurance  crisis  fire. 


LET'S  HELP  THE  PHILIPPINES 
BECOME  A  MODEL  FOR  DEMO- 
CRATIC CAPITALISM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  MEW  YORK 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXFRSSENTATITXS 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  President  Corazon 
Aquino's  main  economic  adviser,  Jaime  V. 
Otigpin.  could  help  bring  tf>e  Philippines  Into  a 
new  era  of  democratic  capitalism  with  hsing 
growth  and  opportunity  for  that  troubled 
nation. 

In  a  recent  article  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Mr.  Ongpin  ftas  strongly  supported  govern- 
ment policies  to  liberate  the  small  t>usiness- 
man,  entrepreneur,  farmer,  and  small  capital- 
ist He  has  endorsed  a  free  world  tradir>g 
system,  tax  form,  privatization,  and  fair  and 
lawful  land  reform.  This  sounds  like  the 
supply-side  economk;  polKies  which  have 
worked  so  successfully  in  the  United  States 
and  Asian  countries. 

Mr.  Ongpin's  new  economic  directk>n  is  one 
of  the  most  exciting  arxj  promising  develop- 
ments in  the  world  today.  The  United  States 
and  worW  ecorximic  organizatkjns  should  do 
all  we  can  to  foster  and  bolster  these  positive 
developments.  In  particular,  I  hope  ttiat  we  will 
help  the  Phtllpp^nes  become  a  model  of  free 
markets  and  democracy  for  the  developing 
world.  I  partcularly  hope  that  Treasury  Secre- 
tary James  Baker  and  his  staff  will  provkJe  the 
PtiiHppines  with  the  progrowth  economic 
advKe  and  material  support  that  he  has  prom- 
ised will  be  the  centerpiece  of  Anr)encan  eco- 
nomic policy  In  the  worW. 

Too  many  times  in  the  past  we  have 
snuffed  out  free  market  initiatives  in  ttie  devel- 
oping world  by  promoting  austerity  and  greater 
government  Ttiis  time  we  have  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  laur)ch  the  Philippiries  Into  a 
new  ERA  of  democratic  capitalism,  but  to 
remake  U.S.  foreign  policy  Into  a  force  for 
growth,  entrepreneurship.  and  political  and 
ecoramic  freedom.  Let's  seize  that  opportuni- 
ty- 

I  commend  the  foikiwing  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  artKle  follows: 

MAJTHA'S  EcOHOiaC  RKVOLimOMAKT 

(By  Paul  A.  Oicot) 

Mahiul— As  a  private  bustnessman  three 
jrean  ago.  Jaime  V.  Ongpin  attacked  a  gov- 
ernment bailout  of  a  Ferdinand  Marcos 
crony  aa  "the  most  otMcene,  brazen  and  dis- 
graceful mlaallocatlon  of  taxpayers'  money 
In  the  history  of  the  PhUlpplnea."  It  didn't 
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matter  that  the  l>allout  was  ordered  by  his 
older  brother,  Roberto,  then  a  cabinet  min- 
ister. 

Today  Mr.  Ongpin  Is  the  new  Philippine 
finance  minister,  but  he  still  Isn't  talking  in 
euphemistic  terms.  Asked  about  negotia- 
tions with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  Mr.  Ongpin  says,  "Now  that  (the 
IMF]  Isn't  dealing  with  a  bunch  of  thieves, 
we  hope  we  won't  be  treated  like  a  bunch  of 
thieves," 

Both  comments  are  vintage  Ongpin: 
candid,  principled  but  loaded  with  tart  deri- 
sion for  what  the  meddling  Marcoses 
wrought  for  the  Philippine  economy.  The 
comments  also  symlMllze  the  freshest  eco- 
nomic thinking  to  blow  through  the  Philip- 
pines In  at  least  20  years,  and  mayt>e  ever. 
As  President  Corazon  Aquino's  main  eco- 
nomic adviser.  Mr.  Ongpin  will  lead  the 
attack  on  a  Marcos  legacy  that  had  turned 
the  Philippines  into  something  of  a  feudal 
economy,  where  favors  from  the  throne 
often  determined  who  would  succeed  in 
business.  And  as  a  (classical)  lll>eral,  Mr. 
Ongpin  hopes  to  achieve  this  by  sweeping 
away  both  government  interference  and  mo- 
nopolies, by  llt)eratlng  small  capitalists  and 
farmers,  and  by  purging  any  hint  of  Marcos- 
style  cronyism. 

'First  of  all  you  dismantle  all  of  this 
crony  structure,"  the  47-year-old  Mr. 
Ongpin  told  a  handful  of  reporters  over 
lunch  yesterday.  "I  think  government 
should  get  out  of  business  completely.  Pri- 
vatize everything.  ...  I  don't  think  you 
need  any  fancy  bag  of  tricks.  All  you  need  to 
do  is  say.  Here's  the  set  of  rules.  It  applies 
to  everybody,  fairly,  equitably.'  I  am  philo- 
sophically committed  to  the  absolute  mini- 
mum of  government  interference." 

Putting  all  of  this  into  practice,  unfortu- 
nately, may  take  a  revolution  on  the  order 
of  last  week's  at  Camp  Crame.  The  Marcos 
regime  gave  government  interference  a  l>ad 
name,  but  It  also  created  political  forces 
that  won't  always,  if  ever,  agree  to  liberal 
reform.  Some  of  those  forces  sit  with  Mr. 
Ongpin  in  President  Aquino's  new  cabinet,  a 
motley  and  fragile  political  coalition  if  ever 
there  was  one.  Protectionists  also  lurk  here, 
as  everywhere.  And  there  is  the  left,  waiting 
to  make  hay  If  Mr.  Ongpin  and  his  allies 
stumble.  The  U,S.,  the  IMP,  the  creditor 
banks  and,  especially,  most  Filipinos  will 
want  to  see  that  they  don't. 

If  anyone  has  to  lead  these  t>attles.  howev- 
er, it's  hard  to  imagine  a  Ijetter  general  than 
Mr.  Ongpin.  Indeed,  friends  at  Harvard 
(M3,A.  '62)  called  him  "the  general,"  says 
his  former  roommate,  l>ecause  Jaime 
Ongpin  was  strong-willed  even  then.  His 
Jesuit  training  also  made  him  idealistic, 
friends  say.  and  he  remains  so.  One  promi- 
nent Filipino  recalls  having  dinner  at  the 
Ongplns'  home  last  year  and  asserting  that 
Filipinos  really  did  need  an  authoritarian 
ruler,  to  Impose  order.  A  heated  argument 
ensued  (Mr.  Ongpin's  wife.  Maril)el,  is  said 
to  t>e  as  strong-rninded  as  Jaime),  and  the 
man  says  he  hasn't  l>een  invited  l>ack. 

For  almost  20  years  Mr.  Ongpin  avoided 
politics,  climbing  the  ladder  at  a  big  Philip- 
pine mining  company,  Benguet  Corp.,  rising 
to  president.  As  the  Marcos  years  lumbered 
on,  however,  Mr.  Ongpin  grew  Increasingly 
critical— and  vocal.  His  public  blast  at  his 
brother  marked  the  first  major  attack  on 
the  Marcos  government  from  the  Philippine 
middle  and  business  classes.  His  work  for 
the  opposition  increased  until,  last  week, 
Mr.  Ongpin  found  himself  sleeping  on  the 
floor  of  Camp  Crame  with  the  rebels, 
hoping  loyalist  soldiers  wouldn't  attack.  "I 
was  never  so  frightened  In  my  life,"  he  says. 
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This  record  of  dissent  has  given  him  credi- 
bility with  President  Aquino,  whose  own 
economic  views  are  tmclear.  if  not  un- 
formed. He  helped  write  her  major  econom- 
ic policy  speeches  before  last  month's  elec- 
tion, for  example,  and  Filipinos  say  he  has 
had  significant  influence  in  Mrs.  Aquino's 
choice  of  other  economic  advlaers.  Every 
one  of  them  shares  much  of  Bfr.  Ongpin's 
free-market  philosophy. 

Mr.  Ongpin  will  need  this  credibility,  be- 
cause he  Is  certain  to  face  some  wrenching 
political  battles.  Mostly  Roman  Catholics, 
Filipino  politicians  have  long  stressed 
"social  Justice."  often  assuming  that  govern- 
ment action  Is  the  only  way  to  achieve  it. 
This  view  has  several  supporters  in  the 
Aquino  cabinet,  especially  the  Influential 
local  governments  minister,  Aquilino  Pimen- 
tel,  a  self-professed  socialist.  Mrs.  Aquino 
herself  has  also  sometimes  expressed  a 
vague  populism  that,  if  given  any  rein,  could 
derail  market  reforms.  Mr.  Ongpin,  for  his 
part,  is  optimistic,  claiming  that  only  one 
cabinet  meml>er  Is  reaUy  a  statist  and  that 
he  Isn't  handling  an  economic  portfolio. 

Another  threat  could  come  from  business 
nationalists.  Throughout  the  Marcos  years, 
many  Filipinos  built  inefficient  business  em- 
pires behind  high  tariffs;  effective  rates  of 
protection  remain  more  than  40  percent,  far 
higher  than  anywhere  else  in  E^t  Asia.  Mr. 
Ongpin  wants  to  dismantle  those  trade  bar- 
riers, saying  that  'philosophicaUy,  I  don't 
Ijelieve  In  protection,  period."  Instead,  he 
wants  to  make  local  businesses  more  effi- 
cient and  export-competitive.  That  view  Is 
iMund  to  irk  many  businessmen,  however. 
and  a  few  have  already  started  griping  to 
the  newly  free  press.  Mrs.  Aquino's  new 
minister  of  industry,  Jose  Concepclon.  has 
wavered  from  a  free-trade  stand  and  his 
brother,  Raul,  is  among  the  loudest  protec- 
tionists. 

Mr.  Ongpin  says  the  best  compromise  may 
be  to  tell  the  inefficient  that,  OK.  "we'll 
buy  you  a  little  time.  But  the  minute  the 
economy  gets  back  on  its  feet .  .  .  that's  It." 
The  Aquino  government  has  already  asked 
for.  and  been  granted,  a  60-day  delay  in  its 
current  lmport-lil>eralization  program  with 
the  IMF. 

The  IMF  will  be  a  target  of  economic  na- 
tionalists for  other  reasons,  too.  Because  It 
distrusted  the  Marcos  govenmient,  the  IMF 
in  1984  imposed  on  Manila  the  toughest  aus- 
terity package  It  has  ever  signed  anywhere. 
Many  Filipinos  now  chafe  at  the  terms,  es- 
pecially because  service  on  the  country's  $27 
billion  foreign  debt  continues  to  eat  up 
some  50  percent  of  exports.  That  austerity 
and  falling  commodity  prices  have  caused 
gross  national  product  to  sink  nearly  10  per- 
cent over  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  Ongpin  wants  some  IMF  relief  (thus 
bis  comment  about  thieves),  but  he  doesn't 
favor  any  Peruvian-style  militancy.  "We 
don't  intend  to  do  anything  unilaterally," 
he  says.  "I  don't  blame  the  IMF  for  what 
they  did.  If  I  were  In  their  shoes,  I  would 
have  been  tougher."  His  Job  of  selling  the 
IMF  accord  wiU  be  made  even  more  diffi- 
cult, however,  by  Mr.  Marcos's  spending 
raid  on  the  treasury  during  the  last  cam- 
paign: sources  say  Mr.  Marcos  may  have  ex- 
ceeded IMF  money-supply  targets  by  aa 
much  as  $600  million.  A  new  period  of  aus- 
terity will  be  required  to  mop  up  all  that  in- 
flationary credit 

Mr.  Ongpin  already  has  had  to  expend  po- 
litical capital  In  thia  IMF  debate.  Last  we^ 
he  fought  to  have  Mr.  Marcos's  Central 
Bank  governor,  Jose  Fernandez,  retained  by 
Mrs.  Aquino  because,  Mr.  Ongpin  says,  he's 
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competent  and  wasn't  personally  tainted 
with  mismanagement.  As  the  symbol  of  aus- 
terity, however,  Mr.  Fernandez  Is  anathema 
to  many  businessmen,  and  a  few  have  al- 
ready taken  to  picketing  Mrs.  Aquino's 
headquarters  In  protest. 

For  all  these  potential  dangers,  however, 
the  sense  of  economic  optimism  In  Manila 
today  Is  tangible.  Though  the  Aquino  gov- 
ernment haan't  done  much  of  anything  yet, 
the  Philippine  peso  has  already  firmed  and 
the  Central  Bank  says  gold  and  dollar  trans- 
fers (in  return  for  pesos)  are  at  record 
levels.  The  stock  market  a  dog  for  years,  has 
perked  up.  Demand  Is  already  picking  up  in 
some  of  Manila's  main  housing  develop- 
ments, too.  as  Filipino  expatriates  begin  to 
return  home.  Mr.  Ongpin  figures  there  may 
be  as  much  as  $10  billion  in  Philippine 
flight  capital  abroad,  waiting  to  return. 

"Our  priority  is  to  convince  Filipinos  to 
invest  in  their  own  country. "  says  Mr. 
Ongpin.  "and  we're  confident  that  if  we 
achieve  that,  the  foreign  investors  will 
follow." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Ongpin  isn't  even  that  eager 
to  take  advantage  of  the  "mini-Marshall 
Plan"  in  aid  for  Manila  now  being  talked 
about  in  Washington  and  Tokyo.  "I  would 
actually  be  inclined  to  start  very  modestly," 
he  says,  'The  problems  here  are  to  severe 
and  too  complex  to  assume  they  can  be 
solved  by  throwing  huge  amounts  of  money 
at  them." 

He  says  he  wants  to  solve  the  economy's 
structural  problems  first— dismantle  the 
farm  monopolies,  make  the  tax  system 
fairer,  implement  a  land  reform  based  on 
the  successful  (and  not  confiscatory)  Malay- 
sian model.  And  when  the  aid  money  does 
flow,  he  says,  "I  would  like  all  of  this  made 
available  to  the  private  sector"— as  equity 
capital  for  farmers,  perhaps.  He  doesn't,  Mr. 
Ongpin  stresses,  want  the  aid  chaimeled 
through  a  government  agency  that  might 
abuse  It  for  political  gain. 

"I  haven't  the  slighest  doubt  in  my  mind." 
he  says,  "that  if  you  Just  create  the  right 
climate,  and  make  sure  you're  fair  .  .  ."  He 
pauses:  "I  guess  it's  the  invisible  hand.  It'll 
work." 


WE  NEED  A  CABINET-LEVEL 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 
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more  organized  and  aggressive  fashion  in  the 
intematk>nal  marketplace. 

Currently,  exports  are  a  vital  part  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  The  relationship,  however.  Is 
ckjuded  by  the  detrimental  effect  that  the  cur- 
rent imbalance  has  on  America's  businesses. 
For  example.  1  In  8  U.S.  manufacturing  jotn 
now  relate  to  exports,  1  in  3  acres  of  our 
farmland  produces  for  foreign  nations,  and  40 
percent  of  all  agricultural  jobs  are  linked  to  ex- 
ports. In  my  own  disthct,  nearly  50  percent  of 
our  crops  are  exported,  and  Indiana  Is  second 
in  the  Nation  in  the  contribution  of  foreign 
ti-ade  to  personal  income  at  $1,767  per 
person. 

On  the  flip  side,  however,  our  substantial 
trade  Imbalance,  estimated  at  more  than  $150 
billion  in  1985,  Is  sapping  stt^ength  from  our 
economy.  The  adverse  impact  that  this  deficit 
has  on  our  commerce  and  business  is  an 
Issue  that  must  be  addressed  immediately  If 
we  are  to  continue  the  economic  growth 
which  we  have  enjoyed  In  the  recent  past. 

Orte  of  ttie  most  Important  means  of  stem- 
ming the  flow  of  American  capital  abroad  Is  to 
Increase  the  competitiveness  of  our  Industiies 
in  foreign  markets  and  help  them  get  back 
some  of  what  we  have  lost.  Under  the  current 
hodgepcxlge  of  agencies  with  jurisdiction  over 
trade,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  boost  our  business,  and  nearly 
impossible  to  execute  in  a  coherent  fashion 
whatever  Initiatives  do  come  forth  out  of  the 
current  maze  surrounding  International  com- 
merce. 

The  formation  of  a  separate  Department  of 
Trade  would  have  the  twin  benefits  of  high- 
lighting the  importance  of  the  issue  and  pro- 
viding centralization  of  the  trade  functions  of 
our  Government  to  place  authority  into  a 
single  office  that  would  be  able  to  effectively 
promote  our  goods  and  services  atiroad.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  would  be  a  giant  step  fonward 
toward  restoring  America  to  its  role  at  the 
forefront  of  world  commerce  and  b«de,  and 
reinforce  our  economic  growth  for  years  to 
come. 
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HON.  DAN  COATS 
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Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  remedy  a  problem  of  criti- 
cal interest  not  only  to  my  constituents  in 
noftheastem  Indiana,  but  also  to  the  milHons 
of  Americans  whose  jobs  and  livelihoods 
depend  upon  international  trade.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  our  incoherent  and  inconsistent 
system  of  regulating  and  monitoring  com- 
merce with  our  tivding  partners. 

My  bill  wouM  eliminate  the  confuston  which 
has  become  almost  routine  in  all  facets  of  our 
commerce  with  other  nations,  and  establish  a 
single  Department  of  Trade  to  unify  the  ti^ade 
functions  which  cun'entty  reside  in  25  separate 
executive  departments  and  agencies.  I  believe 
this  move  is  necessary,  even  In  today's  strin- 
gent budgetary  environment  because  we 
must  highltght  the  importance  of  trade  as  a 
national  economic  issue  and  provMe  a  frame- 
wo(1(  that  woukJ  allow  us  to  compete  In  a 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPSESEirTATIVBS 
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Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  every  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  sponsor  a  wonderful  essay  contest 
called  the  Voice  of  Democracy  scriptwriting 
contest.  Each  student  writes  an  essay  based 
on  a  common  theme  and  the  winning  contest- 
ant from  each  State  is  brought  to  Washington, 
DC  for  the  final  judging  as  a  guest  of  the 
VFW. 

This  year's  theme  was  "New  Horizons  for 
America's  Youth."  I  am  proud  to  submit  the 
winning  essay  from  the  State  of  Alaska  written 
by  Davkl  Mtohael  Stevens  of  Soldotna. 
Davkl's  essay  won  second  place  honors  In 
the  contest  and  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  It  as  I 
dkl.  DavkJ  Is  a  senior  at  SoMotna  High  School 
in  Soldotna.  AK,  and  hopes  to  attend  the  Call- 
fomia  Institute  of  Technology  where  he  wHI 
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study  engineering.  He  has  received  many 
awards  and  hekJ  several  offtees  white  attend- 
ing high  school.  He  has  a  4.0  grade  point  av- 
erage. wori(s  with  the  school  theater's  techni- 
cal staff  and  has  a  job  with  a  k)cal  radio  sta- 
tion, 

Davkl's  essay  folkjws: 

Nxw  HoRizoHS  roK  Amxkica's  TotnB 

(By  David  Stevens) 

In  1492.  three  ships  set  sail  from  a  Port  In 
Spain  to  test  the  horizon.  A  young  man 
named  Christopher  Columbus  had  dared  to 
challenge  the  accepted  belief  that  beyond 
the  point  where  sky  met  sea  there  was  noth- 
ing. Because  of  his  challenge,  a  new  horizon 
was  opened.  This  new  horizon  came  to  t>e 
America,  where  determined  people  with  a 
flare  for  challenge  and  adventure  eventual- 
ly founded  a  new  nation.  This  nation  Itself 
was  a  challenge  against  accepted  liellefs;  it 
was  the  first  nation  of  its  8lze  to  t>e  gov- 
erned by  the  masses.  Such  Is  the  heritage  of 
America;  to  challenge  the  accepted,  to  push 
back  the  horizon. 

The  horizons  that  America's  youth  face 
today  are  wide  and  diverse.  One  example  of 
a  horizon  that  must  be  faced  Is  the  energy 
horizon.  Where  will  we  get  energy  in  the 
future?  How  will  we  replenish  the  energy  we 
consume?  What  new  sources  of  energy  will 
be  discovered?  What  new  uses  for  energy 
\7lll  l)e  invented?  This  Is  Just  one  horizon 
that  we.  as  America's  youth,  must  face. 
Many  more  horizons  present  themselves 
with  each  rise  in  life's  road.  How  will  we 
handle  diplomatic  relations  with  other 
countries?  What  will  we  do  about  world 
hunger?  What  will  we  do  about  domestic 
poverty?  Will  we  begin  to  colonize  space? 
Can  we  stop  the  arms  race?  Can  we  find 
cures  for  presently  Incurable  dlseaaes?  As 
medicine  makes  more  and  more  advances  in 
artificial  orgaiu-y.  will  we  be  able  to  push 
back  death?  And  most  Importantly,  as  each 
of  these  questions  Is  answered,  what  new 
questions  will  the  answers  present?  _ 

Such  are  the  horizons  that  tomorrow's 
leaders.  America's  youth,  will  strive  to  con- 
front and  overcome.  Throughout  history. 
Americans  have  defeated  their  boundaries 
and  led  the  way  to  new  horizons.  Americans 
were  the  first  people  to  set  up  wide  scale  de- 
mocracy. It  was  an  American  who  first  In- 
vented standardized  parU.  An  American  was 
the  first  to  run  a  boat  upstream.  It  was  an 
American  who  first  produced  the  automo- 
bile. Americans  were  the  first  to  fly.  An 
American  team  opened  the  door  to  the 
Atomic  Age.  Americans  were  the  first  to 
break  the  sound  t>arrier.  Americans  were 
the  first  to  set  foot  on  the  moon.  And  it  Is 
America  that  is  reopening  space  for  man- 
kind with  the  Introduction  of  the  Space 
Shuttle.  All  of  these  events  marked  the 
passing  of  one  horizon,  and  the  rise  of  many 
more.  T  have  faith  that  the  horiaons  loom- 
ing before  America  now  will,  like  those  that 
loomed  before,  be  reached,  and  surpassed.  I 
have  faith  that  world  peace  will  be  estab- 
lished. I  have  faith  that  world  hunger  wlU 
be  satiated.  I  have  faith  that  diseases  yet  in- 
curable will  be  cured.  I  have  faith  in  Ameri- 
ca's youth  and  their  ability  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  their  new  horizons:  hortsona 
that,  like  the  illusive  ralntww.  are  never 
reached,  but  only  continue  to  recede. 
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THE  RX7NAWAT  TRADE  DEFICIT 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

opomo 

IK  THX  HOUSX  or  RXPRSSKirrATIVSS 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1986 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  I  have 
seraed  a  growing  corKem  among  my  cot- 
leagues  about  the  issue  of  trade  and  just  wtiat 
needs  to  t>e  done  to  allow  us  to  gain  control 
of  our  njnaway  trade  deficit  I  realize  that 
there  may  be  d^agreement  as  to  wfuit  ttie  so- 
lution to  our  trade  prot>lems  is,  but  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members 
one  of  the  causes  of  ttie  anything  but  fair 
trade  policy  ttwt  now  exists  in  this  Nation. 

The  heart  of  America's  industnal  base  is 
being  undermined  by  many  individuals  in 
Washington,  DC,  who  used  to  work  for  ttie 
Reagan  administration  but  who  have  since  left 
the  public  sector  only  to  lobby  Congress  and 
the  administration  on  behalf  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, attempting  to  get  trade  policies  ttiat  will 
help  ttieir  foreign  clients.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  amount  of  Influerx^e  ttiat  these  Indi- 
viduals exert  over  ttieir  friends  in  the  adminis- 
tration. Many  have  unlimited  access  to  ttie 
policymakers  in  ttie  Whrte  House  Thetr  In- 
voJvement  oftentimes  leads  to  ttie  acceptance 
of  trade  policies  ttiat  are  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  Amehcan  industry,  to  say  the  very  least 
and  more  often  benefit  countries  like  Japan 
and  Korea,  wtiich  akxie  account  for  one-third 
al  our  staggenng  trade  deficit 

I  woukj  like  to  point  out  ttiat  Japan  akxie 
spends  over  $60  million  annually  on  Washing- 
ton k)bbyists.  And,  of  course,  there  is  ttie 
case  of  kxig-time  adviser  and  close  personal 
friend  of  ttie  PreskJent's  Mchael  Deaver, 
whose  pulic  relations  firm  Is  pakl  $475,000  a 
year  by  a  Korean  group  representing  ttieir 
government  and  certain  businesses.  Ttiere  are 
many  other  giaring  examples  of  this  type  of 
activities,  as  weH. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  type  of  activity  is 
a  blatant  case  of  conflict  of  interest  and  a 
gross  vtolatkxi  of  ethics  In  ttie  White  House  of 
which  the  American  people  shouM  be  aware. 


RAIL  RETIREES  BENEFITS 
BEINO  ERODED 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OP  mw  JtmsxY 

nr  THI  HOUSI  OP  rsprbsoitativcs 

Wednesday,  March  12. 1986 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
railroad  retirees  all  over  the  country  are  ex- 
pressing great  concern  about  the  new  budget 
proposals  outlined  by  the  President  for  fiscal 
ye«1967. 

Their  railroad  retiremetH  fund,  which  has 
been  included  tn  the  Federal  budget  since 
1968  along  with  Social  Security,  is  to  remain 
in  the  budget  even  ttiough  Social  Security  now 
takes  a  separate  path.  As  a  result  raHnMd  re- 
tirees are  now  in  line  for  cuts  in  ttieir  hard- 
earned  benefits  under  the  GramnvRudman 
law  to  aiminate  the  natnnal  defk:it 

Our  coHeaguo  from  l^ew  Jersey,  Rep 
JlAMES  J.  Florio,  in  a  recent  news  artx:le, 
poMad  out  that  "about  1  million  railroad  retir- 
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ees  natkxiwkto  wiH  be  drastically  affected"  by 
such  a  move. 

The  Importance  of  this  issue  is  unquestton- 
able  and  as  he  further  points  out  to  pretend  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  by  depriving 
people  of  their  hard-earned  retirement  bene- 
fits wfNch  ttiey  have  pakj  for  is  undeniably 
unfair. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  certain  many  of  our  col- 
leagues woukJ  agree  on  this  point  therefore.  I 
commend  ttie  fdtowing   l^ew  Jersey  News 
Tnbune  article  by  Mary  Farmer  to  the  atterv 
tkjn  of  our  colleagues  for  ttieir  review. 
[From  the  News  Tribune,  Feb.  13.  1986] 
Olowihg  With  Aoe 
(By  Mary  Fanner) 

Rahwat.— Railroad  retirees  are  troubled 
by  the  new  budget  proposals  outlined  by 
President  Reavan  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
address 

Their  Railroad  Retirement  Fund  that  has 
been  Included  in  the  federal  budget  since 
1969  along  with  Social  Security  Is  to  remain 
in  the  budget  even  though  Social  Security 
gets  to  ride  a  separate  track. 

"We  got  left  behind.  Now  we're  in  line  for 
cuts  In  our  t>enefits  under  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  law  to  eliminate  the  national  defi- 
cit," said  Harold  Kendler  of  Red  Bank. 

Kendler  serves  as  legislative  representa- 
tive of  the  300-member  Retired  Railroaders 
Group  2  that  meets  regularly  in  the 
Rahway  Senior  Citizens  Center. 

"The  president  has  tiased  his  budget  pro- 
posals on  that  legislation  and  it's  t>ad  legis- 
lation." he  said. 

A  concern  of  the  railroaders  is  that  the 
cost  of  living  Increase  (COLA)  In  the  private 
pension  portion  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
System  (Tier  ID  wUl  be  eliminated.  Also. 
taxes  wiU  l>e  increased  on  benefits. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Rep.  James  J.  Florio 
(D.-NJ.).  majority  memt>er  of  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  tn  an 
earlier  statement,  that  "about  one  million 
railroad  retirees  nationwide  wiU  be  drasti- 
cally affected.  And  to  pretend  to  balance 
the  budget  by  depriving  people  of  the  hard- 
earned  retirement  lieneflts  which  they  have 
paid  for  Is  unfair." 

Ironically,  railroad  retirees  and  those  still 
working  on  the  railroad  along  with  the  rail- 
road companies  themselves  came  to  their 
own  rescue  just  three  years  ago  when  the 
Railroad  Retirement  System  was  faced  with 
severe  finaiKlal  difficulty. 

Florio  related,  "Sacrifices  were  made.  Ben- 
efits were  reduced.  Contributions  from  both 
the  workers  and  the  employers  were  in- 
creased. And  the  system  was  made  to  l>e  fi- 
nancially sound." 

"Problems  had  l>eguji  in  1983  with  a  reces- 
sion-Induced drop  in  employment,"  Florio 
explained.  "But  Congress  enacted  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Solvency  Act  that  year 
based  on  an  agreement  between  rail  latwr 
and  management.  It  included  significant 
sacrifices  by  railroad  retirees,  one  of  which 
was  postponement  of  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments." 

Benefits  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
System  are  paid  out  of  a  trust  fund  from 
payroll  taxes  paid  by  railroad  workers  and 
employers.  The  system  is  administered  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  headquar- 
tered in  Chicago. 

All  railroad  retirees  receive  a  benefit  with 
two  components.  These  are  "Tier  I"  which 
is  comparable  to  Social  Security;  and  "Tier 
II"  which  Is  comparable  to  a  private  pen- 
sion. 
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Under  current  law,  Tier  I  has  received  the 
same  COLA  as  social  security. 

Tier  n  receives  a  33.5  percent  (one-third) 
of  the  Social  Security  COLA.  Thus,  if  the 
Social  Security  COLA  is  3  percent,  the  Tier 
I  COLA  is  3  percent  and  the  Tier  n  COLA 
one  percent. 

Tier  I  benefits  are  subject  to  Income  tax- 
ation like  social  security  l>eneflt8  (but  only 
if  total  income  is  above  a  certain  level)  and 
Tier  II  and  dual  benefiu  are  subject  to  tax 
Just  like  a  private  pension. 

"What  the  Reagan  administration  hasn't 
realized  is  that  railroad  retirees  had  been 
paying  out  more  from  their  earnings  than 
what  social  security  took  out  from  other 
people's  salaries,"  said  Al  Gehrum  of  Iselin. 
a  member  of  the  area  retirees  group. 

"During  my  workllfe.  10  percent  of  my 
salary  was  being  taken  out  for  the  railroad 
retirement  system.  Social  Security  mean- 
while was  taking  3  or  3  percent  then."  he 
disclosed.  "Now,  we're  being  faced  with  cuts 
out  of  a  good  portion  of  our  retirement 
checks.  And  what's  more,  there's  less  money 
going  into  the  pension  fund  ever  since 
Amtrak  experienced  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  Jobs." 

According  to  Kendler,  "We  have  to  act 
now  to  liack  our  supporters  in  Washington 
like  Congressman  Florio  and  Senators  John 
Heinz,  BiU  Bradley  and  Frank  Lautenberg. 
This  means  gettliig  off  our  backsides  and 
t>elng  serious.  By  next  year  when  the  cuts 
will  start,  it  may  be  too  late  for  us." 


A  GREAT  JOB  APPRECIATED 


HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

OP  PLORIDA 
HI  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXSntESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1986 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  distinguished 
colleagues  and  friends,  it  is  a  rare  privilege  f(x 
me  to  have  ttie  honor  to  call  to  your  attentton 
so  exemplary  and  accomplished  a  public  serv- 
ant as  OavkJ  H.  Pingree  has  been  to  ttie 
people  of  ttie  State  of  FlorkJa  as  secretary  of 
the  Ftorida  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabil- 
itative Seonces  from  1979  until  this  year. 

Secretary  Pingree  and  I  have  exchanged 
views  and  informatk>n  leading  to  ttie  Introduc- 
tx>n  of  a  numtier  of  proposals  and  programs  in 
(Congress  and  to  ttie  passage  of  various  provl- 
stons  improving  to  a  great  extent  the  delivery 
arxj  targeting  of  health  care  sendees  to  the  el- 
derly of  this  country  and  of  Fkxida  He  has 
been  a  dynamic  gatfierer  and  a  creative  ana- 
lyzer of  facts,  trends,  budgetary  optkxis  and 
Innovative  concepts  helping  the  aged,  the 
handicapped  and  the  many  other  In  our  socie- 
ty wtio  need  help  desperately  through  no  fault 
c>f  ttieif  own. 

He  has  been  alert  to  opportunities  arising  in 
the  work  of  (Congress  as  well  as  our  Florida 
Legislature,  where  he  successfully  developed 
support  for  new  or  expanded  programs  for 
chikj  care,  health  aervnes  and  aki  to  the  el- 
derly, and  the  poor. 

Until  ttie  advent  of  the  infamous  Gramm- 
Rudman  law,  which  I  dkj  not  support  because 
I  believe  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the  (Donstitu- 
tkxi.  Secretary  Hngree  has  succeeded  in  im- 
proving ttie  performance  of  this  fine  depart- 
ment in  each  year,  buikling  public  confMenoe 
and  a  greater  degree  of  public  commitment  to 
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Its  IncraaslnQly  affactiva  and  compassionate 
functioning. 

I  am  sorry  that  Davkl  Pingree  was  not  given 
incraasad  rasourcas  with  whk:h  to  do  mora 
and  better  things  of  the  kind  he  has  so  ably 
done  for  all  ttiose  in  society  wtx)  are  in  ttie 
shadow  of  llfa— wtiosa  misfortune  It  has 
become  to  suffer  a  lack  of  Inadequate  nutri- 
tton,  housing,  medkane,  care,  educatton.  train- 
ing, opportunity,  and  humane  concern  such  as 
this  man  wholeheartedly  and  with  superb  ca- 
pacity has  devoted  to  them. 

By  serving  in  ttiis  exemplary  way.  Secretary 
Pingree  has  served  our  State  in  the  highest 
degree  and  also  he  has  sen/ed  well  our  na- 
ttonal  interest  Just  the  other  day.  as  some  of 
you  know.  I  testified  before  ttie  House  Budget 
Committee  on  ttie  III  conceptton  of  the  admin- 
istration's additional  proposals  for  budget  re- 
scisstons  and  deferrals.  I  (quoted  the  letter  to 
me  of  a  young  couple  from  my  district,  wtiose 
eklerly  mottier  had  suffered  two  strokes  and 
wtiile  able  to  move  around  required  constent 
attentton.  This  would  require  one  of  ttie  two 
young  people  to  quit  his  or  her  iob  and  cease 
contributing  to  the  country's  economy  to  stay 
at  home  and  watch  this  dear  okler  one  who 
shares  their  home  all  day.  Instead  she  has 
been  under  ttie  group  care  of  an  Adult  Day 
Care  Program  during  the  work  day,  saving 
money  over  the  higher  cost  of  full  institutkmal- 
izatton  and  allowing  ttie  mother  to  be  with  her 
chikJren  mornings  and  evenings  and  at  night 
alkjwing  as  well  the  younger  people  to  go  out 
and  earn  a  living,  teaching  school.  Now  ttie 
President  with  a  sweeping  cut.  will  end  all 
that  family  way  of  lite  for  this  little  family  help- 
ing one  anottier  with  a  little  assistance  saving 
ttie  country  a  lot  while  working  to  help  others. 

Well,  Davkj,  I  convey  to  you  my  highest 
commendatton  and  esteem  for  all  you  have 
done  and  will  continue  to  do  and  congratulate 
you  on  your  accompiishmant  as  secretary  of 
health  and  rehabilitative  sennces  in  Fkxida. 
Secrttakt  Pnioazs  Rksiors 

David  H.  Pingree,  secretary  of  Florida's 
Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  (HR8)  from  I979-1980  and  l»ai- 
1980.  leaves  February  38  to  enter  the  pri- 
vate sector.  With  his  departure,  Florida 
loses  one  of  its  most  knowledgeable,  capable 
and  dedicated  public  servants.  Florida's 
human  service  agency,  with  an  annual 
budget  of  $3.3  billion  and  over  33,000  em- 
ployees, is  a  model  nationally  for  Its  unified, 
decentralised  and  integrated  delivery  of 
health,  social  and  rehabilitation  servloes  to 
abused,  neglected  and  delinquent  children: 
the  mentally  ill;  the  aged  and  disabled; 
those  who  are  addicted  to  dnigs  and  alco- 
hol; the  mentally  retarded  and  those  Uving 
in  poverty.  David  Pingree's  leadership 
during  his  earlier  tenure  at  staff  director  of 
the  Committee  on  Health  and  Rehabilita- 
tive Services  of  the  Florida  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  his  more  than  10  years  as  a 
top  level  administrator  In  HRS  has  been  in- 
strumental in  allowing  the  state  to  meet  the 
challenges  presented  by  major  cuts  in  feder- 
al and  state  funding,  a  severe  and  oontinu- 
tng  Immigration  crisis,  and  AIDS.  His  focus 
has  always  been  on  finding  solutions  to 
human  need.  He  will  l>e  sorely  missed. 

A  native  of  Boston.  Maaa.,  Pingree  grad- 
uated from  high  school  In  Winchester, 
Mass.,  In  19S7,  He  attended  Harvard  Univer- 
sity for  three  years  before  transferring  to 
Drew  University  where  he  received  a  bache- 
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lor's  degree  in  political  science  in  1968.  He 
has  done  graduate  work  at  Emory  Universi- 
ty In  Atlanta  and  doctoral  work  at  Florida 
State  University. 

In  1960  he  was  named  as  a  delegate  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  and  In  the  same  year  was  elected  a 
memlwr  of  Winchester,  Mass.,  Annual  Town 
Meeting. 

He  U  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
for  Public  Administration  and  In  1984  re- 
ceived the  group's  National  Public  Service 
Award.  He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association.  Pingree  has 
two  daughters  and  a  son. 

HRS'  PiHOKXE  Bats  He's  Resiomoio  at  Skd 
OP  Month 

(By  Bill  CottereU) 

Secretary  of  Health  and  RehabillUtlve 
Services  David  Pingree,  who  has  headed 
Florida's  largest  state  agency  through  an 
era  of  growing  need  and  shrinking  budgets, 
said  Tuesday  that  he  would  resign  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 

Gov.  Bob  Graham  appointed  ^lorida  State 
University  Professor  William  "Pete"  Page 
Jr.,  one  of  Pingree's  predecessors  In  the 
giant  social  services  agency,  to  succeed  him 
March  1,  Page,  (8,  who  headed  HRS 
through  the  second  administration  of 
former  Gov.  Reubln  Askew,  Is  now  a  profes- 
sor of  public  administration  and  social  work 
atFSU. 

Pingree,  46,  atmounced  at  a  meeting  of 
HRS  executives  he  would  leave  the  depart- 
ment Feb.  38  to  become  vice  president  for 
development  of  state,  local  and  Internation- 
al business  for  Burroughs  Corp.  In  Detroit. 
He  said  he  would  help  expand  the  nation's 
No.  3  computer  company's  business  with 
state  governments,  but  would  not  approach 
any  of  his  HRS  appointees  about  buying 
Burroughs  business  machines. 

Although  he  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  Florida's  per-captta  spending  for  the 
poor,  elderly  and  ill,  Pingree  said  he  was  not 
qulting  out  of  any  sense  of  frustration.  He 
said  he  long  ago  told  the  governor  he  In- 
tended to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  Graham 
administration  next  January,  but  that  the 
Burroughs  opportunity  oame  up  unexpect- 
edly in  the  last  two  months. 

He  declined  to  disclose  his  Burroughs 
salary,  but  said  It  was  more  than  the  $73,000 
a  year  the  HRS  secretary's  job  pays.  Pin- 
gree said  he  admired  Burroughs  because 
"It's  a  company  with  a  social  conscience," 
headed  by  former  Treasury  Secretary  Mi- 
chael Blumenthal. 

Pingree  was  a  consultant  on  Intergovern- 
mental relations  In  Atlanta  before  becoming 
staff  director  of  the  House  HRS  Committee 
in  the  early  1970s.  When  Graham  became 
governor  In  1978,  he  chose  Pingree  to  suc- 
ceed Page  ss  secretary  of  HRS. 

Pingree  headed  HRS  until  mld-1980,  when 
he  moved  to  the  governor's  office  as  deputy 
chief  of  staff.  Graham  named  him  clilef  of 
staff  in  September  1981,  but  sent  him  back 
to  HRS  a  month  later  when  then-Secretary 
Alvln  Taylor  rei^gned. 

Plofree  said  he  would  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Graham  by  the  end  of  this  month 
for  reducing  administrative  costs  In  HRS,  In 
compliance  with  federally  mandated  stric- 
tures of  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit-reduc- 
tion law.  He  said  the  sise  of  the  cuts  was  not 
yet  known,  but  that  he  hoped  the  first 
round  of  reductions  could  be  absorbed 
through  restricting  agency  travel  and  lower- 
ing some  administrative  payments— not  cut- 
ting servloes  to  the  needy. 
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He  said  the  1988  Florida  Legislature  would 
have  to  put  up  extra  motiey  to  tide  HRS 
over  between  July  1,  the  end  of  the  state  fi- 
nancial year,  and  the  Oct.  1  start  of  the  new 
federal  financial  year,  when  a  new  round  of 
federal  cuts  In  social  spending  is  anticipat- 
ed. 

Pingree  said  tils  greatest  satisfaction  at 
HRS  came  as  a  result  of  the  Legislature's 
support  of  new  or  expanded  programs  for 
child  care,  health  services  and  aid  to  the  el- 
derly and  poor.  The  low  point,  he  said,  came 
last  sunmier,  when  16  ^iS  employees  were 
disciplined— and  some  resigned— after  the 
death  of  an  Infant  who  had  been  placed  by 
HRS  In  an  overcrowded  foster-care  home  in 
Treasure  Island. 

Pingree  said  the  Graham  administration 
had  been  able  to  streamline  paperwork  pro- 
cedures within  the  vast  HRS  agency,  but 
that  the  level  of  state  services  provided  to 
needy  children  and  unemployed  adults  was 
still  Inadequate. 

'Florida  is  considered  to  t>e  tn  the  top  five 
states  in  the  management  of  human  serv- 
ices, and  yet  It's  In  the  bottom  five  states  In 
the  funding  per  capita  that  we  provide  for 
human  services."  Pingree  said. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  PRACTICES 
ACT 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OPPLOBISA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  Of  RXPllXSEirrATtVIS 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1986 

Mr.  MK>.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introduo- 
Ing  legislatton  daslgnsd  to  clarity  ttie  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practk»8  Act. 

With  a  trade  defk:it  of  over  $148  blllton,  Im- 
proved access  to  foreign  markets  shouki  ba 
one  of  our  Natton's  prkxttias.  While  our  trad- 
ing partners  offer  incentives  and  export  pro- 
motton  programs,  we  have  impediments  snd 
barriers.  Ttie  Hst  of  export  disincentives  is 
tong.  One  of  ttie  most  complex  and  confusing 
is  ttie  Foreign  Comjpt  Practkses  Act. 

Like  most  ottier  export  disincentlvas,  tha 
FCPA  was  implemented  with  noble  intenttons. 
Following  public  disctosure  of  in  ttie  mk}- 
1970's  that  U.S.  multinattonal  corporations 
had  paM  bribes  to  high-ranking  foreign  gov- 
ammant  officials,  ttie  Congress  reacted.  Tha 
result  was  s  law  that  makes  the  United  States 
ttie  only  rtstion  In  ttie  wodd  to  Impose  a  oom- 
prahensive  extraterritorial  antibribary  law  upon 
all  of  its  foreign  business  practioas. 

From  Ita  inceptton.  the  FCPA  has  crested 
probtams  for  Isw-abkUng  companies  engaged 
in  Intamattonal  transactions.  The  law  Itsalf  is 
difficult  to  decipher,  hard  to  enforce,  and  has 
created  confusion  for  both  regulators  and 
business  paopla. 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  lagislatton  Is  to 
ellminste  ambiguities  that  have  been  troubling 
to  our  export  community,  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  the  absolutely  necessary  prohlbi> 
ttons  against  bribery  of  foreign  government  of- 
flcals  now  found  In  tha  Foreign  Comjpt  Prao* 
tloasAct 

My  bHI  would  establish  oartam  rastrtcMons 
on  payments  to  foreign  govammant  officials  In 
tha  course  of  export  trade  and  wouW  direct 
the  axacutlva  branch  to  undertake  negotiation 
of  an  Intamattonal  agraamant  govaming  buai- 
nass  paymanta  to  foreign  otflcals. 
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Mr  Speaker,  my  bifl  would  double  the  exist- 
ing fir>es  for  prohibited  payments.  Having  clari- 
fied the  Kirxls  of  payments  arxl  ottier  actions 
that  are  unacceptable  for  American  business- 
aa,  I  think  it  Is  appropriate  and  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  deterrent  against  HHcit  prac- 
tices In  Interrwtiorwl  business. 

TNs  legislation  woukl  require  repeal  of  tfie 
Foreign  Cormpt  Practices  Act  replaang  it  with 
similar  provisions  in  tt>e  Export  Administration 
Act  Responsibiiity  for  its  administration  arxl 
enforcement  wouW  be  transferred  from  ttie 
Securities  and  Exctiar>ge  Commission  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commerxi  this  legislatkxi  to 
aN  of  my  coHeagues  who  share  my  feeling  Vttai 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  sacrifice  exports 
and  ttte  jobe  ttwt  exports  generate  by  unduly 
restrictirig  our  exporters  I  believe  this  propos- 
al will  strongly  discourage  illicit  payments  to 
foreign  officials  wrttxxjt  such  costly  disruptxxis 
of  trade  as  have  resulted  from  tfie  ambiguities 
of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 


AMY  CXrSHMAN,  VIRGINIA 

-    WINNER  "VOICE  OP  DEMOCRA- 
CY" 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OP  VTHGHfU 
ni  THK  HOUSE  or  RKFRESXMTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1986 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amy  Cushman,  a 
12th  grade  student  from  Monacan  High 
School  in  my  district  has  won  a  $1,000  schol- 
arship from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship  Program. 
Amy's  essay  received  a  sixth  place  award  out 
of  250,000  entries.  I  and  ail  of  ttie  residents  of 
my  district  are  very  proud  of  Amy  and  of  her 
goals  for  herself  and  for  America.  Amy's 
essay  shoukj  be  an  inspiration  to  us  all,  and  I 
wouM  like  to  share  it  with  you  now.  The  essay 

lOnOWS! 

Nkw  Hokjzohs  poi  Amsuca's  Youth 

As  a  child  my  favorite  song  was  "Some- 
where over  the  RaintMW"  from  the  famous 
movie.  The  Wizard  of  Oz.  It's  most  memora- 
ble lines  to  me  are  "Somewhere  over  the 
rainlww,  skies  are  blue."  And  the  dreams 
that  you  dare  to  dream  really  do  come  true. 
I  never  understood  the  true  meaning  of 
these  words  until  we  t>egan  studying  the 
works  of  men  such  as  Paine.  Jefferson  and 
Washington  in  my  senior  government  class. 
These  were  men  who  dared  to  dream.  Today 
our  country  ts  iMsed  on  an  American  dream 
and  the  new  horizons  for  America's  youth 
today  are  unlimited. 

There  are  others  in  our  American  history 
that  dared  to  dream  and  who  have  shown  us 
countless  opportunities  and  horizons. 
Martin  Luther  King  announced  to  the 
worid.  "I  have  a  dream  "  and  he  dared  to  vis- 
ualise how  racial  equality  could  become  a 
reality.  John  F.  Kennedy,  our  3Sth  Presi- 
dent, dared  the  people  of  America  to 
commit  themselves  when  he  said,  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you.  Ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country".  He  dared  to 
dream  about  a  Iwtter  America. 

Bub  Aldren  and  Nell  Armstrong  took  that 
one  nnall  step  for  man  and  one  giant  leap 
for  mankind.  These  men  dared  to  dream 
and  expanded  their  horlaon  to  the  unex- 
plored world  of  outer  space. 
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The  youngest  symlMl  of  an  American 
youth  going  for  a  "10"  Is  Mary  Lou  Retton. 
In  the  1984  Olympics,  her  spirit  and  exuber- 
ance were  uncontained.  She  dared  to  dream. 

I  too  dare  to  dream  and  seea  new  horizons 
In  my  education  and  In  my  future  career.  As 
Shakespeare  once  said.  "Strong  reasons 
make  strong  actions".  The  leaaons.  tiellefs 
and  tMislc  freedoms  our  forefathers  have  left 
us  marked  the  t>eglnning  of  the  United 
States  expansion.  Based  on  those  principles, 
men  like  M&rtln  Luther  King  were  able  to 
pronounce.  "I  have  a  dream",  and  seek 
racial  equality  In  America.  The  first  men  to 
walk  on  the  moon  set  out  to  conquer  space 
and  showed  us  we  could  achieve  almost  any- 
thing. Like  Mary  Lou  Retton  we  should  all 
try  for  a  "10"  and  be  the  best  that  we  can 
be. 

In  my  chosen  field  of  communications  and 
media,  I  pledge  to  help  others  seek  and  find 
the  American  dream  and  to  maintain  the 
great  principles  this  country  was  founded 
on. 

By  t>ecomlng  Involved  in  school  and  com- 
munity affairs.  I  can  expand  my  horizons 
and  help  not  only  others,  but  myself  as  well. 
As  a  young  woman.  I  am  formulating  my 
own  Ideas  of  the  world  and  their  places  in  It. 
I  am  exploring  my  feelings,  hopes  and 
dreams  and  wondering  where  they  will  fit 
Into  the  larger  world  beyond  It. 

I  belong  to  the  Parent  Teacher  and  Stu- 
dent Association  which  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  education  and  the  knowledge  of 
what's  going  on  In  the  world  Other  organi- 
zations such  as  the  National  Forensic 
League  and  the  Speech  Communications  As- 
sociation reflect  the  concerns  of  my  genera- 
tion and  attempt  to  provide  us  with  the 
communication  tools  needed  for  succeeding 
In  our  present  enviroiunent  as  well  as  ex- 
ploring our  future  horizons. 

The  final  lines  of  "Somewhere  over  the 
Rainbow"  are  ""If  birds  fly  over  the  ralntww, 
why  oh  why  can't  I?  The  answer  now  Is 
clear.  I  can.  I  can  dare  to  dream  and  I  can 
achieve  that  dream. 


Manh  12. 1986 
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PANAMANIAN  DILEMMA 


HON.  WEBB  FRANKLIN 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1986 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  ttie  Merclwnt  Marine  and  Fisfieries  Commit- 
tee, I  fiave  had  the  opportunity  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  Panama  Canal,  and  with  ttie 
U.S.  role  in  operating  and  using  tfuit  canal 
under  the  1977  Canal  Treaties. 

I  think  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
American  people  need  to  understand  that  the 
terms  of  our  future  relatKmship  with  Panama 
and  with  the  canal  are  not  partKularty  dear 
cut  Our  committee  has  had  several  discus- 
sions with  the  Panamanian  Legislative  Conv 
mittee  which  is  responsible  for  oversight  of 
Vhe  canal,  and  based  on  my  observation,  I  am 
corx:emed  that  Partama  and  the  United  States 
may  have  different  ideas  on  the  future  of  that 
canal. 

We  have  a  numt>er  of  problems  which  must 
be  worked  out  if  ttie  U.S.  interests  in  the  canal 
are  to  be  protected  after  1999.  Capt  G.  Rus- 
seii  Evans,  a  retired  Coast  Guard  officer,  has 
outlined  many  of  those  concerns  in  a  recent 
article,  and  I  think  fiis  analysis  is  an  accurate 
one. 


[From  the  Ledger-Star.  Fteb.  7. 1986] 

Cahal  TaKATna— Pakamaitiab  DtLBOU 

(By  O.  Ruasell  Evans) 

When  things  go  wrong  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  the  United  SUtes  Is  often  blamed. 

Recently,  according  to  a  foreign  broadcast 
from  Panama  City,  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment was  charged  with  a  "seditious  scheme" 
against  the  country,  provoking  internal 
problems,  and  "discrediting"  the  military. 
But  the  problems  were  all  generated  by  the 
all-powerful  Panamanian  Defense  Forces 
(formerly  the  Ouardla)  through  their  impli- 
cation In  drug  trafficking  and  murder  of  the 
patriot,  Dr.  Hugo  Spadafora.  Ouardla  Com- 
mander Manuel  Noriega  forced  President 
Nicolas  Barletta  to  resign  when  the  latter 
was  about  to  Investigate  the  Ouardla,  and 
then  appointed  his  own  man.  Eric  Arturo 
del  Valle,  to  the  presidency. 

Such  Is  the  Immediate  background  for  the 
State  Department's  latest  attempt  to 
squeeze  maximum  benefits  for  the  Panama- 
nians out  of  the  1977  Canal  Treaties.  And  If 
Secretary  Oeorge  Shultz  has  his  way,  U.S. 
taxpayers  could  literally  buy  the  canal  all 
over  again,  even  help  pay  for  a  sea-level 
canal. 

These  possibilities  will  be  examined  in  a 
four-year  study  by  the  U.S.,  Japan,  and 
Panama  starting  In  1986.  The  costs  would  be 
some  $20  to  $30  million  for  the  study,  up  to 
$4  bUllon  for  modernization  and  $20  to  $25 
billion  for  a  sea-level  (tidal  lock)  canal. 

The  State  Department  recently  agreed  to 
this  ambitious  trilateral  Involvement,  the 
18th  study  in  the  canal's  history.  This  com- 
mitment could  produce  recommendations 
that  the  U.S.  pay  billions  of  dollars  for  mas- 
sive improvements  to  a  canal  soon  to  l>e 
lost — or  for  a  new  sea-level  waterway  capa- 
ble of  handling  300, 000- ton  tankers,  as  com- 
pared with  65.000  in  the  present  canal,  that 
is.  a  colossal  new  wonder  of  the  world. 

Sea-level  advocates,  apparently  uncon- 
cerned about  unresearched  ecological  haz- 
ards, are  getting  the  publicity,  and  are  call- 
ing for  alternatives  rather  than  solutions  to 
the  demonstrated  problems  of  marine  oper- 
ations in  the  existing  Canal. 

A  solution,  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
the  pilots  and  engineers  with  extensive 
canal  operating  experience,  has  been  devel- 
oped by  retired  Navy  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal 
Jr.  It  is  the  Terminal  Lake/Third  Locks 
Plan,  called  best  for  engineering  and  safest 
for  navigation,  already  partially  completed 
and  once  approved  all  the  way  to  the  White 
House. 

Basically,  the  DuVal  Plan  would  remove 
the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks  and  elevate  Mira- 
flores  Lake  and  Gatun  Lake  from  87  to  92 
feet,  thereby  providing  uninterrupted  pas- 
sage t>etween  the  Atlantic  locks  and  the  Pa- 
cific locks.  It  would  add  a  third  set  of  locks, 
straighten  the  channel,  and  widen  Oaillard 
Cut.  The  first  order  of  business  for  the 
Shultz  study  group  should  be  the  DuVal 
Plan. 

The  1977  Treaties  provide  for  (not  guaran- 
tee). Joint  studies  In  Article  XII  of  the  basic 
treaty,  but  do  not  commit  the  U.S.  to  spend 
a  dime  for  additions  to  a  waterway  that  pre- 
sumably will  pass  to  Panamanian  ownership 
in  1999.  despite  abundant  evidence  of  In- 
valid treaties.  Some  writers  have  Incorrectly 
asserted  that  the  treaties  guarantee  U.S. 
founding  for  the  studies  and  modernization. 
But  considering  the  crumbling  Panamanian 
economy  and  the  generosity  of  the  U.8. 
State  Department,  there  Is  little  doubt  that 
the  United  SUtes  will  be  expected  to  pay 
for  both  the  Panamanian  and  U.S.  ahves  of 


the  feasibility  study  and  whatever  modem- 
iBitlona  are  recommended— unless  VM. 
voters  relML 

Obviously,  Secretary  Shults  la  exceeding 
the  terms  of  the  treatlea.  He  would  even  ex- 
clude representatives  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion from  participation  aa  members  of  the 
n.S.  oommlaslon. 

Rep.  Webb  Franklin,  R-Mlas..  has  asked 
questions:  Why  has  the  State  Department, 
and  not  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  taken  the 
lead  role  In  what  la  eaaentially  an  engineer- 
ing study?  Is  it  in  our  t>est  interests  to  con- 
clude a  study  so  long  before  the  canal  trans- 
fer when  a  later  study  could  provide  more 
leverage  In  negotiations?  This  latter  ques- 
tion relates  to  the  need  for  U.S.  bases  In 
Panama  to  defend  the  canal  on  scene,  after 
IM9  when,  by  the  treaties,  the  U.S.  South- 
em  Command  and  all  other  military  forces 
are  to  be  expelled.  Take  note:  After  IBM, 
the  sovereign  nation  of  Panama  Is  free  to 
call  on  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  operate  the  former  American 
canal.  Improve  It  or  dig  another— thanks  to 
the  Carter-Torrljos  Treaties. 

Mr.  Franklin  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Panama  Canal  subcommittee,  Mike 
Lowry,  D-Wash..  have  Introduced  legislation 
(HR  3883)  to  curb  the  State  Department 
sealota  and  to  find  out  why  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  the  present  operators  of  the  canal, 
the  members  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion, are  denied  input,  as  commission  mem- 
bers, to  the  fesalbllity  study.  Their  bill 
would  restrict  the  study  to  the  explicit 
terms  of  the  treaties,  and  would  establish 
guidelines,  limitations  and  funding. 

Japan,  a  co-equal  partner  in  this  latest 
canal  study.  Is  the  best  customer,  with  80 
percent  of  cargo-ship  transits,  and  will 
doubtless  insist  on  full  protection  for  any 
Investments.  So  should  the  United  States, 
imequlvocally,  and  with  absolute  and  irre- 
versible guarantees  of  national  security  ben- 
efits. These  are  l>eneflts  and  guarantees,  un- 
fortunately, that  are  not  contained  In  the 
1977  Panama  treaties,  not  even  with  the 
present  status  of  the  DeConclnl  Reserva- 
tion, which  was  to  provide  UJ3.  defense 
rights,  but  were  voided  by  Panama's  secret 
counter-reservation  to  the  treaties.  In  the  18 
short  years  untU  1999.  the  United  States 
will  face  delicate  problems  concerning  the 
canal,  among  them:  (1)  getting  along  with 
the  Ouardla  dictatorship,  (2)  striking  some 
kind  of  bargain  on  canal  modernization  and 
V£.  seciuity,  and  (3)  controlling  the  run- 
aways in  the  U.S.  State  Department. 


NED  PRAISED  BY  THE  NEW 
REPUBLIC 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OPHEW  JIKSIT 
m  THI  HOUSE  or  RSmUKirTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  NtttonaJ 
Endowment  for  Democracy  Is  one  of  the 
wortd's  most  useful  organtsMtons  for  further- 
ing the  iprMd  of  free  government  and  free 
Igbor  unions. 

Raoentty  the  editort  of  the  N«w  Republte 
outlined  the  viHuse  of  the  endowmsnt,  and 
poMad  to  a  number  of  Ks  suocassas.  The  ar- 
ttda  Is  axcallant  and  I  wtah  to  lay  It  before  my 
coWaaguas.  I  take  laaua  with  it  in  one  respect 
alona:  There  Is  no  good  reason  why  the 
Damocrattc  and  Republican  partiss  ought  not 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

play  a  rola  In  the  diractk)n  of  the  endowment 
Aftarall,  thay  are  our  most  experlanoad  hands 
In  the  world  of  poWtos. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  RepubUc.  Jan.  30, 1096] 
PLAimiro  Seum  or  FlUBDOit 

Democracy  may  be  leas  a  choice  that  soci- 
eties make  than  the  result  of  a  very  limited 
variety  of  circumstances  and  histories.  If 
this  Is  so,  one  consequence  la  that  the 
numlMr  of  democracies  in  the  world,  and 
their  resilience,  Is  not  likely  to  Increase 
greatly.  Another  consequence  Is  that  the 
longtime  grievance  against  American  for- 
eign policy— that  the  U.S.  reflexlvely  allies 
itself  with  undemocratic  regimes  and  move- 
ments in  parts  of  the  world  not  yet  at  home 
with  modernity  or  constitutionalism- loses 
much  of  Its  moral  force.  For  If  arbitrary 
rule  is  the  destiny  of  the  billions  of  people 
bom  outside  the  ambit  of  John  Locke,  then 
the  character  of  our  ties  to  other  states  may 
be  Judged  primarily  by  the  standards  of  re- 
alpolltik. 

Those  who  reject  the  standards  of  realpo- 
litlk  as  callous  and  counter-historical  must 
have  a  theory  of  how  the  great  transforma- 
tion can  take  place  from  governments  that 
disregard  the  rights  and  trample  the  liber- 
ties of  their  people  to  governments  that  re- 
spect them.  How  does  It  happen? 

Before  1917  and  since,  it  has  t>een  thought 
by  many  millions  of  militants,  and  by  more 
timid  folk  too,  that  revolution  would  do  the 
trick.  But  In  most  countries  that  have  expe- 
rienced revolution,  the  result  has  been  the 
Increasing  Immiseration  of  the  populace  and 
Its  sutmilsslon  to  forms  of  domination  that 
are  often  more  bmtal,  and  only  occasionally 
more  subtle.  The  spark  Ignited  by  Lenin  In 
Russia  70  years  ago.  therefore,  no  longer 
glows  so  brightly.  The  fires  that  spread 
from  it  have  consumed  too  many  lives  and 
too  much  hope.  The  moral  cachet  of  revolu- 
tion hasn't  survived  the  conflagration,  at 
least  among  people  who  have  seen  it  up 
close.  This  Is  the  meaning  of  Solidarity,  and 
of  Charta  77,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  inoan- 
desoently  nonviolent  underground  in  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe. 

But  from  afar,  the  prospect  of  salvation 
by  fire  still  has  its  enthusiasts.  Thus  the  El 
Salvador  guerrilla  movement  recently  pro- 
claimed Itself  to  l>e  what  any  astute  observ- 
er already  knew  it  was,  a  Marxist-Leninist 
vanguard.  Olven  the  bloody  histories  of 
such  vanguards,  this  is  uncommon  fair 
warning.  More  often  these  days,  the  agrari- 
an reformer  disguise  is  not  shed  until  the 
rebels  sit  In  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  By 
then  It  Is  too  late;  a  democratic  future  Is  all 
but  foreclosed. 

Of  course  the  struggle  for  democracy 
must  stUl  be  waged  against  traditional  privi- 
lege, as  well  as  against  the  mesmerising  de- 
lusions of  revolution.  But  democrats  are 
always  at  a  disadvantage  when  they  com- 
pete with  the  ruthless.  That  is  one  reason 
why  indigenous  democratic  forces  are  Justi- 
fied In  expecting  more  than  mere  hand- 
wringing  and  moral  support  from  mature 
democratic  societies.  They  are  entitled  to 
concrete  assistance.  The  United  States  suc- 
cored the  revival  of  democracy  in  postwar 
Europe  and  presided  over  its  very  creation 
In  postwar  Japan.  Surely  we  should  not  be 
Indifferent  to  the  ordeal  of  struggling  demo- 
crats around  the  world  today. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
a  government-funded  Independent  founda- 
tion. Is  an  vproprlate  vehicle  for  solidarity 
with  precisely  such  democrats  who  need 
help.  It  is  an  Instrument  of  practical  justice. 
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The  existence  of  NED  does  not  preclude 
similar  voluntary  efforts  by  the  vast  nct> 
works  of  voluntary  associations  so  charao- 
terlstlc  of  our  democracy.  What  American 
churches  are  doing  in  South  Africa  Is  very 
similar  to  the  mission  envisloiied  by  the  leg- 
islation establishing  the  Endowment.  But 
great  public  goals  are  never  fulfilled  solely 
by  private  action.  Those  who  rightly  erttl- 
else  President  Reagan's  Instinct  to  "privat- 
ize" every  public  purpose  In  the  domestic 
arena  seem  worse  than  silly— and  perhaps 
even  insincere- when  they  argue  that  pubUe 
solidarity  with  struggling  democrats  in  the 
international  arena  should  not  be  exprsssed 
In  public  acts  or  with  public  funds.  Such  ab- 
negation would  help  only  the  dlcutorshlps. 
The  democrats  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  once 
right-wing  authoritarian  regimes  that  are 
now  full  memt>en  of  the  brotherhood  of 
democratic  states,  know  Just  how  Important 
U.8.  government  assistance  was  In  keeping 
them  alive  during  the  Franco  and  Salaaar 
years.  That  assistance  was  directed  to  them 
by  the  CIA— yes,  the  CIA.  And  these  were 
precisely  the  people  who  steered  their  coun- 
tries away  from  the  habits  of  fascism  and 
the  temptations  of  communism,  into  the 
constitutional  mainstream  of  Western 
Europe.  NED  hopes  that  Its  support  will 
sustain  similar  circles  of  democrats  and 
their  democratic  activities  In  countries 
where  the  future  has  not  yet  l>een  settled. 

If  you  scrutinise  any  public  or  private  bu- 
reaucracy, you  are  likely  to  find  that  It  has 
made  some  mistakes.  This  la  particularly  so 
with  a  new  agency.  It  turned  out.  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  AFL-CIO's  Free  Trade  Union 
Institute,  using  NED  funds,  has  appropri- 
ated large  sums  to  two  French  organiaa* 
tions,  one  of  which  has  a  shadowy  history 
dating  back  to  the  piedt  noirt  of  French  Al- 
geria. Reasonable  questions  might  be  raised 
about  why  U.S.  money  should  be  spent  In  vi- 
brantly democratic  France  at  all:  there  are 
also  reasonable  Justifications  for  doing  so. 
In  any  case,  these  particular  errors,  if  errors 
they  were,  resulted  from  the  initial  legisla- 
tion that  gave  NED  little  direct  control  over 
the  congresslonally  mandated  appropria- 
tions to  the  FTUI.  In  the  new  legislation 
continuing  NED  funding,  this  structural 
flaw  has  been  corrected.  (The  flaw  that  puts 
arms  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  par- 
ties into  the  decisionmaking  process  has  not 
been  corrected.) 

By  focusing  on  the  French  esses,  however, 
critics  tried  to  put  into  question  the  entire 
enterprise.  This  Is  fair  neither  to  FTUI  nor 
to  NED.  A  few  Idiosyncratic  connections 
notwithstanding,  the  historic  role  of  the 
American  trade  union  movement  In  bolster- 
ing trade  unionism  and  democratic  values 
Internationally- and  especially  In  the  Third 
World,  where  a  special  sensitivity  to  the 
peasant  sensibility  wss  required— is  nothing 
less  than  exhilarating. 

NED  has  been  functioning  for  a  bit  more 
than  two  years.  It  has  assisted  democrats  In 
the  Communist  world  and  those  driven  into 
exile  from  It.  The  proportion  of  funds  ex- 
pended In  such  work  has  been  small.  In  fact, 
the  great  burden  of  Its  funded  activities  has 
been  In  the  less  developed  countries  where 
false  cllchSs  have  the  U.B.  collaborating 
against  social  and  political  change.  Here  the 
very  Idea  of  pluralist  Institutions  must  seem 
like  something  of  a  dream.  But  encouraging 
the  critical  habiu  of  the  press  or  the  adver- 
sary stance  of  lawyers  is  Just  the  kind  of  en- 
couragement these  societies  need  If  freedom 
is  to  have  a  chance.  Often  NED  supports 
democratic  developments  In  countries  whose 
governments,  hardly  unfriendly  to  the  UA, 
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would  prefer  not  to  see  democracy  develop- 
ing at  all.  This  is  essential  to  NED's  pur- 
pose. This  is  the  case  now  in  the  Philip- 
pines,  where  fully  ten  percent  of  N13}'s 
money  is  going.  It  is  also  the  case  in  Para- 
guay. Chile.  South  Africa,  and  other  coun- 
tries where  it  talies  bravery  to  want  social 
and  political  change.  To  match  the  bravery 
of  the  kind  of  people  we  should  want  to 
help.  NED  may  have  to  be  more  daring  than 
public  agencies  are  prone  to  be. 

In  Guatemala.  NED  aid  was  critical  in  mo- 
bilizing the  population  for  the  recent  elec- 
tion, which  has  given  that  country  its  first 
hope  in  decades  of  ending  the  reign  of 
terror.  The  election  won't  guarantee  that 
democracy  will  flourish.  But  it  has  embol- 
dened vast  numbers  of  people,  across  the 
rigid  stratifications  of  a  poor  and  frightened 
polity,  to  believe  that  there  Is  another  way 
to  live. 

Such  emboldening  is  the  absolute  precon- 
dition for  democratic  change.  Without  NED. 
the  VS.  has  no  way  to  embolden  the  hope- 
less except  with  empty  rhetoric  or  with 
gims. 


CHANGES  IN  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OP  OHIO 
nr  THK  HODSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1986 

Mr.  HdcEWEN.  Mr.  Spe€*ef,  Dr.  John  F.  Sei- 
densticker  of  Chillicothe.  OH.  has  provided  an 
incisive  overview  of  the  vanous  costs  associ- 
ated with  our  Nation's  health  care  system.  In 
his  articie,  which  appeared  in  the  Chiilicothe 
Gazette.  Dr.  Seidensticker  indicates  how  our 
health  care  system  has  changed  over  the 
years.  Moreover,  he  has  noted  ttie  effect  of 
these  changes  on  health  care  costs  in  the 
areas  of  medical  malpractice,  thitxj  party  reim- 
bursement of  medical  care,  and  cost  contain- 
ment 

In  my  view,  Dr.  SetdensticKer  has  a  unk)ue 
perspective  regardir>g  this  situatkxi.  He  is  the 
past  president  of  the  Ross  County  Ohio  Medi- 
cal Society  and  the  past  chief  of  staff  of  Medi- 
cal Center  Hospital  In  Chillicothe,  OH.  He  has 
ger>erously  shared  his  thoughts  arxj  recom- 
mendations with  the  people  of  his  community 
on  this  subfect.  Moreover,  I  ttiink  his  insights 
warrant  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  provided  this  articie  for  their 
consideration. 

Health  Cabs  Has  Crahcks,  ahd  Not  Aix  op 

It  Is  pok  the  Better 

(By  Dr.  John  F.  Seidensticker) 

This  is  an  open  letter  to  all  people  who 
are  currently  patients,  those  who  may 
become  patients,  and  to  anyone  who  Is  in- 
volved In  the  medical  system.  Times  have 
changed!  Technologic  advances,  surgical 
procedures,  medications,  ancillary  and  sup- 
portive care  all  have  Improved  and  will  con- 
tinue to  add  to  the  ability  to  provide  better 
medical  care.  These  changes  make  our  lives 
better— but  they  also  make  life  more  compli- 
cated and  expensive.  In  addition,  numerous 
other  circumstances  and  events  influence 
and  dictate  medical  practice. 

There  are  three  ImsIc  areas  of  concern 
that  we  need  to  try  to  thoroughly  under- 
■tand:  (1.)  the  medical  malpractice  crisis, 
(3.)  third-party  intervention  in  medical  care 
(e..g.  federal  government— Medicare,  private 
tnmranoe  companies  involvement.  Industry 
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involvement),  HMOs  (Health  Maintenance 
Organizations).  PPOs  (Preferred  Provider 
Organizations).  IP  As  (Independent  Provid- 
ers Association),  and  (3.)  cost  containment. 

I  would  like  to  address  these  items  in  fur- 
ther detaU. 

MALPRACTICE  CRISIS 

We  are  living  in  a  litigious  era— no  ques- 
tion. If  something  goes  wrong,  our  first 
thought  can  be  to  sue.  If  we  have  an  acci- 
dent, we  sue.  If  something  doesn't  work 
right,  we  sue.  If  we  smoke  for  40  years  and 
get  cancer,  we  sue  the  cigarette  company. 
On  and  on.  This  mentality  is  especially 
prevalent  now  in  the  medical  profession. 

Physicians  cannot  practice  medicine  and 
assure  that  the  result  of  each  patient-physi- 
cian encounter  is  perfect  health.  The  beat 
we  can  do  is  attempt  to  make  a  reasonably 
educated  diagnosis  and  offer  a  reasonably 
educated  solution  to  the  problem.  The 
stresses  resulting  from  potential  error  for 
each  patient-physician  contact  can  result  in 
a  less  than  satisfactory  future  relationship. 
The  need  to  practice  "defensive  medicine" 
(the  ordering  of  X-rays,  tests  and  consulta- 
tion with  other  physicians  to  try  to  triple- 
check  ourselves  and  attempt  to  ensure  that 
we  don't  miss  anything)  wiU  only  result  in 
further  escalation  of  medical  costs. 

This  cycle  has  to  be  interrupted.  You,  our 
patients,  need  to  l>e  made  aware  of  the 
result  of  Increased  costs  to  the  patient  in 
the  Immediate  future  and  over  the  long 
haul  if  this  scourge  of  malpractice  Is  not  re- 
moved from  the  everyday  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

THIHD-PARTY  IMTEKVEHTIOH 

This  is  now  a  fact  of  life  and  reality.  The 
most  distressing  aspect  is  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's freeze  on  payment  for  services 
provided  to  Medicare  patients.  We  have 
l>een  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  we 
cannot  Increase  our  fees  as  we  deem  neces- 
sary to  Medicare  patients.  (There  Is  an  al- 
ternative—accept  Medicare  "assignment"— 
we  have  tried  this  approach  and  found  It 
unworkable.) 

The  freeze  payment  covers  all  services  to 
Medicare  patients  and  Is  in  effect  for  an  in- 
definite period.  In  the  meantime,  patients 
who  are  not  receiving  Medicare  are  being 
charged  the  usual  and  customary  fees;  this 
results  in  a  two-tier  system  of  medical  care. 
That  is  separate  charges  for  the  same  serv- 
ice or  less  service  to  a  whole  class  of  pa- 
tients. This  Is  exactly  what  none  of  us  de- 
sires, either  those  providing  the  care  or 
those  receiving  the  care. 

If  the  current  freeze  continues  for  any 
period  of  time,  the  discrepancy  of  payment 
between  Medicare  and  non-Medicare  pa- 
tients will  increase  further,  a  situation 
which  we  feel  is  intolerable. 

Another  result  of  third-party  intervention 
is  the  development  of  organizations  such  as 
HMOs,  PPOs,  IPAs,  etc.  These  organiza- 
tions are  developing  nationwide  to  provide 
alternative  health  care  delivery  systems. 
The  systems  are  being  formed  at  urging 
from  the  federal  government,  industry  and 
insurance  companies  and  medical  groups. 
These  "alternative  care  delivery  systems" 
are  going  to  t>e  with  us  in  the  future,  and  in 
fact  wlU  provide  welcome  competition  to  the 
traditional  fee  for  service-type  medicine. 

These  systems  are  not  all  good.  But  again, 
they  are  not  all  bad.  The  result,  however.  Is 
development  of  a  different  fee  schedule  for 
memtjers  as  dictated  by  the  contracts  that 
are  drawn  between  the  parties.  Depending 
on  the  specifics,  the  patients  will  be  provid- 
ed with  different  servtces.  This  results  in  a 
third  tier  of  medical  care! 
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Finally  we  have  the  issue  of  cost  contain- 
ment, which  all  agree  Is  a  necessity.  By  cost 
contaiiunent  we  mean  that  physicians  are 
being  urged  to  provide  the  most  complete 
and  optimal  medical  care  at  the  least  ex- 
pense. We  are  encouraged  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary hospitalization,  testing  or  X-rays. 

Of  course,  the  definition  "unnecessary"  is 
a  Judgment  ttiat  can  only  \x  made  by  the 
physician  on  a  case-by-caae  basis.  All  would 
agree  that  cost  containment  Is  Judicious  and 
necessary,  but  we  have  a  problem  in  that  as 
we  attempt  to  provide  economical  and  prac- 
tical care,  we  can't  afford  to  "miss  any- 
thing" l>ecause  of  the  threat  of  malpractice. 

Most  patients  will  opt  for  the  latest  and 
l>est  science  has  to  offer  if  it  is  their  own  ill- 
ness—especially if  their  insurance  pays  for 
It— but  the  public  raises  eyebrows  at  the 
total  cost  of  medical  care.  "This  obviously  is 
a  no- win  situation. 

In  the  past  when  a  patient  came  to  a  phy- 
sician for  medical  care,  the  physician  used  a 
common  sense,  practical  approach,  keeping 
in  mind  the  best  interest  of  the  patient, 
both  medically  and  economically.  Now  the 
burden  falls  on  the  physician  not  to  miss 
anything  that  might  be  causing  the  prob- 
lem. Therefore,  defensive  medicine  is 
deemed  necessary. 

This  occurs  t>ecau8e  if  anything  Is  found 
later  that  could  have  t>een  picked  up  a  little 
earlier,  "everything"  has  been  done  to  es- 
tablish the  proper  diagnosis  at  the  earliest 
moment.  Cost  containment  places  extreme 
stress  on  the  medical  care  providers.  This 
has  to  result  in  a  loss  of  the  traditional  close 
relationship  between  the  patient  and  the 
physician.  This  is  a  lamentable  situation  for 
all  us. 

We  realize  that  times  are  changing,  that 
the  expectations  of  patients  are  in  an  evolv- 
ing pattern.  And  we  realize  that  there  is  a 
place  for  legitimate  compensation  for  true 
malpractice  and  that  the  medical  profession 
needs  to  have  the  tools  to  l>etter  police 
Itself.  We  realize  that  there  are  no  immedi- 
ate solutions  to  the  problems.  We  also  real- 
ize that  our  patients— the  public— need  to  be 
aware  of  the  potential  ramifications  for  all 
of  us  if  solutions  aren't  forthcoming. 

We  need  to  let  legislators  know  our  desires 
and  thoughts.  We  need  to  have  some  resolu- 
tion that  is  equitable  to  both  the  patient 
and  medical  care  providers— a  solution  that 
will  eliminate  the  need  for  defensive  medi- 
cine. We  also  must  address  the  possibility  of 
Medicare  patients  effectively  becoming 
second-class  citizens  insofar  as  medical  care 
Is  concerned  unless  Congress  acts  soon. 

The  medical  profession  Is  not  perfect  and 
not  without  blame  for  problems,  past  and 
present.  No  profession  is  without  Its  bad 
apples.  Some  physicians  have  profited  ex- 
cessively from  the  care  of  the  sick— no  argu- 
ment. My  firm  belief  Is  that  most  physicians 
are  providing  the  highest  quality  medical 
care.  We  are  trying  to  provide  the  l>est  care 
to  our  patients  in  a  changing  environment. 
We  would  like  to  take  care  of  patients  and 
forget  the  external  problems.  We  ask  for 
your  help  and  suggestions  so  that  future 
generations  of  Americans  will  have  a  doae 
patlent-physldan  relationship  and  the  high- 
est quality  of  medical  care  as  we  have 
known  it  in  past  decades. 
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HONORINO  MR.  ANTHONY 
ANDORA 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

opmw  jnsET 
III  THE  H0T;8E  op  RBPKISElfTATIVSS 

Wedneaday,  March  12, 1988 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Spaakar,  I  rtM  today 
to  horxy  Mr.  Anthony  Andora.  H«  has  racantly 
bean  named  outatanding  dtizan  of  the  year  by 
the  Saddle  Brook  Chapter  of  UNICO. 

Mr.  Andora  haa  hekj  many  distinguished  po- 
sittons  within  the  legal  profe8sk}n  and  has 
contributed  countless  hours  in  service  to  his 
community.  Tony  truly  exemplifies  the  spirit  of 
UNICO's  motto  of  "Service  Above  Self. ' 

At  the  State  and  toctl  level,  Tony  haa 
served  in  a  variety  of  posittons.  He  was 
deputy  attorney  general  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  assistant  county  prosecutor  for 
Bergen  County.  In  addition,  he  has  represent- 
ed the  towns  of  Closter,  Cresskill,  and  Elm- 
wood  Part(  as  borough  attorney  and  has  been 
counsel  to  the  Bergen  County  Sewer  Author- 
ity. 

A  respected  leader  in  the  legal  profession, 
Tony  has  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  State  Bar  Association's  banking 
sectkyi  and  its  administrative  law  sectk)n.  He 
is  currantty  a  trustee  of  the  Bargen  County 
Bar  Associatton  and  has  been  selected  to  be 
a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court's 
Committee  on  ttie  Tax  Court 

A  dedk»ted  and  active  citizen,  Tony  haa 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  and  as  chairman  for  the  Bergen 
County  Democratic  Ckxinty  Committee.  More 
recently,  Tony  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Property  Tax  Assessment  Committee. 

The  many  achievements  of  Tony  Andora 
woukj  fill  several  volumes.  He  truly  embodies 
the  spirit  and  dedk»tk>n  of  this  diatingutehed 
award. 

It  is  with  great  honor  and  pleasure  that  I  join 
with  so  many  of  Tony's  friends  in  honoring 
him  as  UNICO's  Outatanding  Citizen  of  the 
Year. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  1986-A  DAY 
OF  REFLECTION  AND  RECOM- 
MITMENT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  IfXW  TORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATITES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1988 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  March  17. 
the  wortd's  citizens  join  in  varied  celebrations 
and  avanta  in  recognition  of  St  Patrick's  Day. 
In  tNa  country  tione.  Americana  from  all 
walka  of  We,  from  all  cultures,  take  tin>a  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  rich  tradittons  of  the  natton 
and  paopla  of  Ireland.  Indeed  our  PraaMant 
and  Iha  diatinguiahad  Speaker  of  our  Houae 
of  rtapfaaantatlvaa.  Mr.  O'Neill,  are  juat  2  of 
tha  40  miion  Iriah-Amaricana  who  have  con- 
trtwlad  thair  talanta  to  make  this  such  a  great 
Nation.  SL  Patrick's  Day  not  only  affords  all  of 
ua  tha  opportunity  to  honor  our  Irish-American 
harilaoa,  howavar,  but  to  recommit  and  re- 
dadteata  ouraaivas  to  the  contkiuing  effort  to 
acMava  a  real  and  laathig  peace  in  Northern 
Ireland. 
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This  paat  year  has  been  both  one  of  great 
fruatratton  and/or  great  hope  In  the  long  fight 
to  attain  justioa  and  equal  opportunity  for  the 
Catholk:  minority  in  Northern  Ireland.  Eariier 
this  year  the  Senate  was  presented  with  a 
Supplemental  Extradltkjn  Treaty  which  had 
been  negotiated  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  for  ratifkMtk)n  by  that 
body.  The  main  purpose  of  this  supplemental 
treaty  is  to  eliminate  a  provisk)n  In  the  current 
treaty  between  our  two  natk)ns,  excepting  po- 
litkMl  offenders  from  extraditkx).  The  ei^edi- 
ency  with  whk:h  this  treaty  was  negotiated 
and  sent  to  tt>e  Senate  and  the  potentially 
enormous  ramlficattons  that  removing  the  po- 
litical offense  exception  could  have  upon  our 
extradition  treaties  with  other  nations,  has 
caused  deep  concern  throughout  this  Con- 
gress and  tfie  Irish-American  community. 

I  joined  many  of  my  felk>w  colleagues  this 
past  fall  wtien  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  against  ratifi- 
catk>n  of  this  treaty.  This  Natton's  extraditton 
policies  should  be  addressed  In  comprehen- 
sive extraditk)n  reform  legislation,  not  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  which  could  result  in  unfair  or 
discriminatory  Immigration  practwes  directed 
at  one  community.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  also  remain  mindful  of  the  long 
history  of  vkilenoe  and  political  oppressk>n 
against  the  Catholic  minority  in  Northern  Ire- 
land throughout  any  future  conskJeratk>ns  of 
this  Supplemental  Extradition  Treaty. 

The  signing  of  the  Anglo-Irish  agreement  in 
November  1986,  resulted  In  a  role  for  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland  in  the  governance  of  the 
North,  offering  a  hopeful  first  step  towards 
future  peace  and  prosperity  in  Northern  Ira- 
land.  In  response  to  this  historic  accord,  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  adopted  legis- 
latton  on  March  11,  1986,  providing  S250  mil- 
Iton  in  akl  for  economic  devek)pn)ent  and  rac- 
onciliatk>n  only,  in  Irelarxj  and  Nortt>em  Ire- 
land. This  maaaure,  the  Peace,  Stability,  and 
Recoridliatkjn  in  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland 
Act  of  1986,  buikto  upon,  and  I  believe  im- 
proves the  administration's  original  proposal, 
by  specifically  applying  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  reatrtctk)ns  relating  to  police  training  and 
by  prohibiting  use  of  these  moneys  for  military 
and  paramilitary  purpoaaa.  I  am  plaaaad  that 
the  House  Committaa  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  was  able  to  fashton 
legialatkin,  which  fostan  raconclliatk)n  and 
achieves  the  goals  of  flexibility  and  account- 
ability. 

Before  the  PraaMant  can  provfcje  moneys 
into  the  intematk>nal  fund  aatabllahed  pursu- 
ant to  this  legislatton,  ha  must  certify  that  the 
fund's  board  Is  broadly  rapraaantative  of  a 
community  of  intaraata  in  Ireland  and  Northern 
Ireland,  and  that  furxl  diaburaamants  meat 
principles  of  equaHty  of  opportunity  and  non- 
discriminatkxi  in  emptoyment,  without  regard 
to  raNgious  affiliation,  and  addraas  the  needs 
for  both  communitiaa  in  Northern  Irelarxl. 
Each  year  tha  PraaMant  will  report  to  Con- 
graaa  on  tha  degree  to  which  our  funds  have 
contributed  to  the  goala  of  recorwlliatton,  en- 
couraged new  Invaatmant  and  davetopment 
on  tha  baaia  of  equality  of  opportunity,  and  in- 
craaaad  raapact  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mantal  fraadom  In  tfw  North. 

Tha  troubiaa  in  Northern  Ireland  will  not  be 
raaolvad  by  jMt  thia  firM  atap,  but  aupport  of 
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constructive  efforts  to  correct  the  economic 
and  polltk^l  diaenfranchiaament  of  the  minori- 
ty in  that  region,  is  a  poaKive  beginning. 

Let  us  then  give  thanks,  on  SL  Patrtck'a 
Day  1966,  grateful  that  we  as  a  natk>n  can 
offer  our  moral  and  financial  support  to  our 
troubled  brothers  and  sisters  in  Northern  k^- 
land,  tnd  that  we  have  been  able  to  help  lay 
the  four)datk>n  for  peace  and  proapartty  In 
Northern  Ireland. 


THE  SHOCKING  DISMISSAL  OF 
LEE  lACOCCA 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

Of  KXHlUCaT 
Iir  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSERTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  12, 1988 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived an  excellent  letter  from  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Mathis,  a  friend  from  Owensboro,  KY,  who 
has  been  actively  involved  in  volunteer  work 
to  raise  money  for  the  restoratton  of  tha 
Statue  of  Uberty. 

Mr.  Mathis  highlights  his  strong  disappoint- 
ment atxxjt  the  flnng  of  Mr.  Lee  lacocca  from 
the  Gkjvemment  Advisory  Commisskxi  for  tha 
restoratk>n  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Many  of 
my  constituents  and  others  acroas  America 
are  upset  about  the  firing  of  Mr.  lacocca  in 
light  of  his  immense  success  in  fundraising  for 
this  very  Mrorthwhile  cause.  Mr.  Mathis'  letter 
to  me  fdtows: 

OwmsBoto,  KY. 
February  1».  1986. 
Hon.  CAxaoLL  HnsAits, 
Room  2192,  Rayhum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAK  RD>RxsnfTATiTt  Hubsaxd:  This  la  to 
convey  my  shock  and  disappointment  in  the 
firing  of  Mr.  Lee  lacocca  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  Advisory  Commission  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  ElUs 
Island.  It  appears  to  be  an  act  of  partisan 
politics  on  the  part  of  the  Interior  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Donald  Hodel,  unwarranted  gov- 
ernment intervention  into  a  people  project 
and  a  let-down  to  the  millions  of  volunteer 
workers  who  responded  to  Mr.  lacocca's 
leadership.  Those  Americans  have  spent 
many,  many  volunteer  hours  raising  funds 
for  the  restoration  of  one  of  our  most  phsad 
symbols  of  freedom. 

I  am  expressing  my  disappointment,  not 
only  as  a  citiaen  and  volunteer  worker  but 
also  ■•  a  member  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers 
of  America,  an  organization  which,  nation- 
wide, has  raised  almost  3  million  dollars  of 
it's  3.6  million  dollar  pledge  toward  restora- 
tion. My  wife,  Linda,  worked  hundreds  of 
volunteer  hours  for  a  years  as  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty Fund  Raising  Chairperson  for  the  Ken- 
tucky Chapter  Telephone  Pioneers  and  the 
Pennyrile  Council  Telephone  Pioneers:  or- 
ganisations which  have  raised  128.700  and 
|S.S18  respectively.  She  and  I.  like  millions 
of  other  Americans,  are  personally  commit- 
ted to  the  restoration  efforts,  even  without 
government  contributions. 

Our  federal  govenunent  can't  continue  to 
fund  all  projects,  including  all  social  serv- 
ices, and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  more  being 
shifted  downward  to  be  supported^  clti- 
sens,  the  private  sector  and  voluKteers. 
However,  simlllar  acts  such  u  Mr.  Model's 
firing  of  Mr.  lacocca  are  distasteful  and 
without  adequate  explanation  of  reason  can 
serve  to  "turn  off"  the  enthusiasm  and  com- 
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mltment  of  volunteer  workers  on  any  worth- 
while project 
My  conclusions,  concerning  Mr.  lacocca's 

Hiiimiimai  have  been  drawn  from  media  In- 
formation only  and  any  additional  explana- 
tion available  which  you  feel  appropriate  to 
furnish  would  be  appreciated  or  If  you  feel 
that  my  thoughts  should  be  conveyed  to  ap- 
propriate government  officials,  including 
Mr.  Hodel,  please  do. 
Yours  truly, 

WALim  H.  Matris. 


PROVIDENCE  HOSPITALS  125TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


UMI 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BLILEY,  JR. 

OP  VtSGIHIA 
nr  THS  HOUSZ  op  RKPRXSSrTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1986 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  Provi- 
dence Hospital  in  Washington.  DC.  will  cele- 
brate its  125th  anniversary. 

Opened  In  1861  by  the  Daughters  of  Charity 
of  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  its  charter  was  signed 
in  1864  by  President  Lincoln.  Since  its  estab- 
lishment the  Daughters  of  Ctiarity  and  staff  of 
Providence  Hospital  have  given  continuous 
and  dedicated  care  and  service  to  the  Wash- 
ington community.  They  have  tended  ovilians 
and  soldiers,  blind  to  all  but  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  each  individual  who  passes  through 
their  doors. 

In  October  of  last  year.  Providence  Hospital 
sought  permission  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  erect  a  plaque  on  the  original  site  of 
the  hosprtal— Second  and  D  Streets.  South- 
east— as  part  of  its  anniversary  celebration. 
The  Architect  responded,  citing  40  U.S.C.  162, 
"that  no  change  in  tfw  landscape  features  of 
ttw  Capitol  Grourxis  (could)  be  made  except 
on  plans  to  be  approved  by  Congress."  and 
that  legislation  would  be  necessary  "to  permit 
the  erection  of  tfie  proposed  plaque." 

Shortly  after  this.  Sr.  Cathenne  Norton, 
president  of  Providence,  requested  ttiat  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  giving  the  Daughters  of  Charity  the 
permissKXi  ttiey  needed.  (By  way  of  back- 
grourxl,  the  request  was  made  of  me  because 
my  Aunt  Margaret  is  a  Daughter  of  Charity 
arid  Is  known  ty  marfy  of  tt>e  Sisters  in  the 
area.)  I  am  here  today  to  introduce  such  a  bill. 

I  wouW  Kke  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
brief  account  of  tt>e  history  and  features  of 
Providence  Hospital. 

I  wouW  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  cost  of 
the  preparation  of  the  plaque  and  pedestal 
woukj  be  borne  by  the  Daughters  of  Charity  at 
Providerx»  Hospital. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
showing  Corigress'  gratitude  to  Washington, 
DC's  oldest  private,  nonprofit  hosprtal  in  coo- 
tiTHiOus  cooperatxxi  and  to  all  the  individuals 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  ttw  noble 
art  of  healing  at  the  magnifKent  institution. 

HJt- 
A  bm  to  require  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 

to  place  a  plaque  at  the  original  site  of 

Providence  Hospital 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreu  assembled, 

8BCnON  1.  SHOIT  TrTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "ProvldeDoe 
Hoapltal  Commemorative  Plaque  Act". 
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SBC  L  PURPOSK. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  commemo- 
rate Providence  Hospital  for  providing  125 
years  of  service  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  authorizing  the  placement  of  a  plaque  at 
the  orlgiiud  site  of  the  HoepltaL 

SBC  1.  PREPAKATION  OF  PLAQIX 

(a)  RsQuiKKS  SPBcincATioifs.— The  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  shall  prepare  or  accept 
by  donation  a  plaque  that— 

(1)  is  36  inches  in  width  and  24  inches  In 
height; 

(2)  displays  on  the  left  one- third  of  the 
plaque  a  bas-relief  of  Providence  Hospital  as 
it  existed  in  1866;  and 

(3)  displays  on  the  right  two-thirds  of  the 
plaque  the  following  language  in  Caslon 
typeface: 

"ORIGDIAL  Srrs  OP  PROVIDENCX  HOSPFTAL 

"Providence  Hospital  was  located  on  this 
site  during  the  years  1861  through  1956. 
Founded  In  1861  by  the  Daughters  of  Char- 
ity of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  from  E^mmits- 
burg,  Maryland,  the  hospital  was  chartered 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1864. 

"During  the  Civil  War.  whUe  other  hospi- 
tals In  Washington,  DC.  were  filled  with  war 
casualties.  Providence  Hospital  had  the  spe- 
cial mission  of  providing  c&re  primarily  to 
the  civilian  population.  Originally  located  in 
a  private  home,  the  hospital  moved  in  1866 
to  the  more  permanent  quarters  illustrated 
on  this  plaque. 

'On  this  site.  Providence  Hospital  opened 
the  area's  first  surgical  amphitheater  in 
1882.  inaugxirated  the  first  social  service  de- 
partment in  1894.  and  opened  the  first  con- 
tagious ward  in  1898. 

"Providence  Hospital  moved  to  its  present 
location  at  12th  and  Vamum  Streets,  NE,  in 
1956". 

(b)  DiscRznoNART  SPEcmcATiOHS.— The 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall— 

( 1 )  prepare  the  plaque  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  such  additional  specifications 
as  the  Architect  determines  to  be  appropri- 
ate for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act; 
or 

(2)  require  any  such  plaque  that  is  donat- 
ed to  comply  with  such  additional  specifica- 
tions. 

SEC  4.  MODNTING  OF  PLAQUE. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  mount 
any  plaque  prepared  or  accepted  by  dona- 
tion under  section  3  on  a  pedestal  to  be  built 
in  accordance  with  section  5. 

SEC  i.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PEDKSTAU 

(a)  Location.— The  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol shall  construct  a  pedestal  at  a  location 
that  approximates  the  location  of  the  main 
entrance  of  Providence  Hospital  as  it  exist- 
ed In  1866  or.  if  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
determines  that  such  location  is  not  practi- 
cable, at  a  nearby  location  on  the  original 
site  of  Providence  Hospital. 

(b)  Spkipicatiohs.- The  pedestal  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  constructed 
with  such  specifications  as  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  determines  to  be  appropriate  for 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

SBC  a  PAYMKNT  OF  EXPENSES. 

(a)  IH  OxmRAL.- The  United  States  may 
not  pay  any  expense  of  the  preparation  and 
mounting  of  the  plaque  or  the  construction 
of  the  pedestal  under  this  Act. 

(b)  DoRATioif  OP  PnifDs.— The  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  shall  carry  out  this  Act  only  if 
sufficient  funds  are  donated  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

Pkovioxhck  Hospital 
"...  In  the  coMiae  of  a  few  days  a  hospi- 
tal, under  the  charge  and  direction  of  the 
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Sisters  of  Charity,  will  be  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  patients. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  institution  is  Nich- 
olson Park  ...  on  Second  Street,  East,  op- 
posite the  well-known  Carroll  Bfansion.  The 
house  is  large  and  airy,  the  location  high 
and  healthy,  and  the  grounds  extensive  and 
beautifully  ornamented  with  shade  trees 
and  gravel  walks. 

We  can  imagine  what  a  relief  it  would  be 
to  the  Invalid  to  t>e  transferred  from  the  hot 
and  dusty  city  to  the  grateful  shade  of  this 
cool  and  quiet  retreat."— Daily  National  In- 
teUlgencer.  June  8.  1861.  Washington,  D.C. 

The  setting  for  the  opening  of  Providence 
Hospital,  which  admitted  its  first  patient  on 
June  27,  1961.  was  the  capital  of  a  nation 
torn  by  civil  war.  The  city's  medical  facili- 
ties, which  included  84  other  hospitals,  were 
strained  by  the  need  to  care  for  the  Army's 
wounded. 

The  E>aughters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  opened  Providence  to  respond 
to  the  need  for  expert  and  caring  medical 
attention  for  civilian  patients  as  well  as 
wounded  soldiers.  In  1864.  Congress  granted 
the  hospital  a  charter,  which  was  signed  by 
Coresident  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Of  the  many  hospitals  in  Washington 
during  the  Civil  War.  only  Providence  has 
remained,  offering  continuous  service  to  pa- 
tients in  the  nation's  capital. 

As  even  a  quicli  look  through  these  scenes 
from  Washington's  past  reminds  us,  there 
have  t>een  many  ctumges  in  the  city  diulng 
these  125  years. 

Providence  has  changed,  too.  Working 
always  to  provide  the  best  available  medical 
care  for  its  community.  Providence  has 
twice  outgrown  its  facilities.  After  using  the 
Nicholson  house  for  five  years,  the  Sisters 
began  construction  of  permanent  facilities 
in  1866.  Further  additions  were  made  in 
1869  and  1872. 

The  formal  dedication  of  the  "new"  Provi- 
dence, also  located  on  Capitol  Hill,  was  held 
on  March  15.  1904.  with  a  cast  that  included 
James  Cardinal  Glbt>ons.  Secretary  of  War 
William  Howard  Taf  t.  Speaker  of  the  House 
Joseph  G.  Cannon  and  Surgeon  General 
George  M.  Sternberg. 

Fifty  years  later,  the  hospital  moved  to  its 
present  location  in  northeast  Washington, 
where  Archbishop  Patrick  O'Boyle  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  John  McCormack 
helped  dedicate  the  new  building  on  BCarch 
25, 1956. 

Today  Providence  is  a  364-bed  hospital 
with  a  440-member  medical  staff  and  more 
than  500  nurses,  offering  quality  medical 
care  to  its  community.  It  provides  advanced 
diagnostic  procedures,  including  a  modem 
radiology  department  and  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  pathology  laboratories  in  the 
area.  Its  nurses  continue  the  caring  ministry 
which  has  been  a  hallmark  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Charity  since  the  17th  century.  Be- 
sides its  in-patient  medical,  surgical  and  ob- 
stetric services.  Providence  offers  emergen- 
cy care  for  major  crises  and  a  Walk-In 
Health  Center  for  quick  medical  attention 
without  an  appointment  in  non-emergency 
situations. 

Seton  House  at  Providence  was  the  cap- 
ital's first  hospital-based  alcoholism  treat- 
ment center.  It  offers  twth  residential  and 
outpatient  treatment  programs. 

The  Center  for  Life  is  a  resource  for 
people  struggling  with  problems  affecting 
the  essence  and  dignity  of  their  lives  and 
the  lives  of  others.  Its  programs  include  re- 
duced fee  maternity  care,  family  life  educa- 
tion and  support  for  homebound  elderly  pa- 
tients. 


In  these  and  other  programs  at  Provi- 
denoe,  the  goal  remains,  as  it  was  125  years 
ago,  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  whole 
person.  Providence's  pastoral  care  depart- 
ment offers  loving  support  to  patients  as 
they  face  the  stress  of  Illness.  Social  services 
professionals  help  patients  take  advantage 
of  community  resources  after  they  leave  the 
hospital.  And  everyone  on  the  staff  endeav- 
ors to  provide  a  caring  atmosphere  for  those 
who  turn  to  Providence  to  meet  their  medi- 
cal needs. 

We  hope  you  will  enjoy  these  views  of 
Washington  and  Providence  as  they  used  to 
be.  that  you  will  help  us  celebrate  the  125 
years  of  service  we  have  been  privileged  to 
provide  to  the  Washington  area,  and  that 
you  will  help  us  grow  and  continue  to  serve 
In  the  future. 

Sister  CATHKKnn  Nortoh  , 
President,  Providence  Hospital 


A  STRONG  CASE  AGAINST 
SPECIAL  TAX  BREAKS 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1986 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
share  with  you  excerpts  from  a  speech  which 
Michael  D.  Rose,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Holiday  Corp..  recently  gave 
to  a  Laventhol  &  Horwath  development  con- 
ference in  Dallas  concerning  ttie  state  of  the 
hotel  Industry. 

Mr.  Rose  makes  a  strong  case  for  compre- 
hensive tax  reform,  and  advocates  t>a8e- 
broadening  by  eliminating  special  interest  tax 
brea)(S.  He  illustrates  in  a  clear  way  wtry  we 
shouU  revise  the  Tax  Code  so  that  business 
decisions  are  made  on  tfie  basis  of  ecorxKnic 
rather  than  tax  considerations.  Mr.  Rose's  re- 
marks foltow: 

There  are  certain  aspects  about  our  busi- 
ness that  are  very  healthy.  Demand  for  our 
products  continues  to  grow  at  a  slow  but 
steady  pace.  The  demographics  of  the  popu- 
lation are  working  in  our  favor.  In  the  very 
near  term,  the  decline  of  the  dollar  over  the 
last  few  months  should  help  correct  the  for- 
eign travel  imbalance  and  keep  more  Ameri- 
cans at  home  as  well  as  attracting  more  for- 
eign visitors  to  the  D.S.  Rising  terrorism 
also  has  a  dampening  Impact  of  U.S.  travel 
abroad. 

Falling  oil  prices  should  make  travel 
cheaper,  and  airline  deregulation  continues 
to  put  competitive  pressure  on  prices  to  the 
l>enef  it  of  travelers  everywhere. 

From  the  demand  side,  you  would  have  to 
sum  up  our  Industry  with  a  much  overused 
phrase:  we  are  a  mature  business.  By 
mature.  I  mean  that  on  average  over  any  ex- 
tended period  of  time,  our  business  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  In  accordance  with  the  overall 
population  growth  and  overall  economic 
growth. 

I  don't  think  we  should  fret  about  being  In 
a  mature  market  place,  since  virtually  every 
product  or  service  ultimately  reaches  a 
mature  level  of  demand,  with  some  simply 
maturing  faster  than  others.  If  you  remem- 
ber some  businesses,  like  C3.  radios  and 
video  game  parlors  with  piaa  outlets,  the 
maturity  can  be  awfully  fast. 

Fran  a  demand  standpoint,  we  are  In  a 
good  solid  businefls  that  has  lots  of  positives. 
The  problem  with  the  hotel  business  is  not 
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on  the  demand  side.  It's  on  the  supply  side, 
and  It's  been  getting  worse  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

We  are  in  a  slow  growth,  mature  Industry, 
and  that  is  often  ignored  by  overestimating 
demand  growth.  We  all  know  that  feasibili- 
ty studies  get  commissioned  by  people  who 
want  to  build  hotels.  No  one  wants  to  hear 
about  a  2  percent  growth  in  demand  in  any 
given  market  place  t>ecause  that  level  of 
growth  will  certainly  be  absorbed  by  even  a 
minor  addition  In  supply  over  the  near 
term.  So  we  are  constantly  overestimating 
demand  growth  by  being  overly  optimistic. 

We  are  constantly  underestimating  supply 
growth  in  any  given  market.  While  projec- 
tions of  demand  look  to  the  future  and  try 
to  protect  many  unknowns,  projections  of 
supply  only  look  at  a  point  in  time.  They 
tend  to  describe  oi\ly  known  products, 
either  currently  under  construction  or  in 
the  proposed  stage.  But  they  fall  to  recog- 
nize what  we  all  know— In  a  growing  market 
there  can  be  a  whole  new  set  of  proposed 
projects  In  a  very  short  period  of  time.  By 
the  time  your  hotel  is  completed,  there  can 
t>e  three  other  competitors  under  construc- 
tion that  you  never  heard  of. 

The  most  obvious  reason  for  oversupply  is 
governmental  policy  which  encourages  over- 
building. I  bet  none  of  you  thought  about 
the  fact  that  you  are  doing  business  in  a 
government-subsidized  Industry,  but  in  fact 
you  are.  With  the  change  In  the  federal  tax 
law  In  1981,  real  estate  became  even  more 
subsidized  as  an  Investment  form  through 
even  more  accelerated  depreciation  as  well 
as  Investment  tax  credits. 

State  and  local  governments  further  en- 
courage hotel  development  by  allowing  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  and  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  at  below  market  rates  to  be 
used  to  subsidize  hotel  development.  And 
some  cities  even  permit  real  estate  tax  re- 
duction for  some  hotels  In  some  locations. 

The  lending  community  has  helped  move 
this  process  along,  by  making  lots  of  money 
available  during  the  last  five  years.  While 
conventional  rates  are  still  extremely  high 
In  real  terms  by  any  historical  yardstick, 
they  have  come  down  from  those  extremely 
high  rates  of  the  late  708  and  money  has 
become  more  readily  available  as  Institu- 
tions seek  places  to  put  their  money  at  work 
In  a  slowing  economy. 

Then  there  are  the  syndlcators  who  have 
found  a  way  to  capitalize  on  all  of  this. 
They  have  been  able  to  find  tax  motivated 
Investors  who  don't  understand  a  thing 
about  the  basic  economics  of  the  hotel  busi- 
ness, combine  them  with  a  lender  eager  to 
place  some  money  at  these  very  high  real 
Interest  rates,  sprinkle  In  a  feasibility  study 
that  persuasively  convinces  everyone  that 
demand  In  this  market  place  will  grow  at  up 
to  10%  a  year  and  rates  will  grow  at  8%  a 
year.  TtUs  is  proclaimed  to  be  true  even 
though  the  economy  is  only  growing  at  3% 
and  inflation  is  at  4%.  and  even  though 
there  are  6  other  deal-makers  out  there 
eyeing  the  same  statistics  and  putting  to- 
gether their  own  development  package  for 
the  very  same  market  seHor  at  this  very 
moment. 

Then  you  toss  In  a  developer  who  can 
work  with  a  syndicator  to  raise  the  money, 
work  on  the  construction  side  to  get  the 
hotel  built,  take  a  nice  development  fee  for 
this  activity,  and  get  a  carried  Interest  In 
the  project  with  some  tax  shelter  benefits 
thrown  In.  And  no  real  risk. 

Like  every  subsidized  Industry,  all  the  par- 
ticipants take  great  comfort  In  the  subsidy 
as  equalizing  their  position  through  good 
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times  and  bad.  It's  only  when  things  get 
really  bad  that  people  begin  to  realise  that 
the  subsidy  isn't  sufficient.  The  tax  shelter 
Investors  who  got  those  famous  2  for  1 
write-offs  and  thought  that  therefore  the 
other  taxpayers  had  all  the  risk  were  right; 
until  foreclosure,  and  then  the  depreciatloo 
is  recaptured  and  those  investors  are  now 
looking  at  a  different  set  of  tax  eoonomlci 
than  they  thought  they  had.  The  same 
thing  happens  to  the  bond  holders  of  Indus- 
trial revenue  bonds  when  even  the  subsi- 
dized level  of  interest  cant  be  serviced. 

The  first  ray  of  hope  Is  in  the  passage  of  a 
major  tax  biU  in  1986.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
tax  reform  bill  that  puts  real  estate  back  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  forms  of  invest- 
ment, so  that  real  estate  decisions  can  be 
made  with  a  sharp  eye  on  economic  realities 
Instead  of  most  of  the  focus  being  on  the 
tax  twneflts. 

I  think  the  shake-out  clearly  has  begun 
and  the  marginal  competitors  are  either 
slowing  down,  stopping,  dropping  out  or 
seeking  protection  under  the  t>ankruptcy 
laws.  Shake-outs  are  painful,  lots  of  people 
get  huH,  but  they  are  cathartic,  and  they 
usually  do  help  restore  t>alance. 

My  personal  belief  is  that  the  shake-out 
this  time  is  going  to  be  longer  and  more 
painful  than  the  ones  that  I  have  experi- 
enced in  the  past.  One  of  the  obvious  rea- 
sons for  this  is  my  belief  that  the  oversup- 
ply is  worse  today  than  it  has  been  In  the 
past. 

In  any  environment  the  strong  will  sur- 
vive and  prosper  and  the  weak  will  ultimate- 
ly disappear.  Subsidies  tend  to  distort  this 
law  of  nature  by  first  encouraging  too  many 
weak  competitors  and  then  by  prolonging 
their  ultimate  demise. 

We  are  in  a  very  attractive  Industry  from 
a  demand  standpoint,  which  has  been  made 
unattractive  by  the  intervention  of  govern- 
ment subsidies  in  the  form  of  too  many  tax 
incentives.  These  subsidies  have  attracted 
too  much  competition,  reducing  the  returns 
for  everyone,  and  leading  the  Industry  Into 
a  shake-out  since  supply  is  outstripping 
demand  and  has  been  doing  so  for  the  last 
five  years. 

The  combination  of  a  change  in  the  tax 
law,  and  more  selective  development  deci- 
sions by  both  developers  and  lenders.  wiU 
probably  result  in  the  same  pattern  we  have 
seen  during  other  periods  of  supply  out- 
stripping demand.  The  strong  will  get 
stronger,  the  weak  wUl  get  weaker,  and  the 
competitive  environment  will  woriL  to  the 
advantage  of  the  traveling  public. 


CROP  LOAN  RATES 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OPIHDIAKA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1986 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently sent  a  letter  to  the  famrters  of  my  dia- 
thct  and  gave  them  incorrect  information  on 
crop  k>an  rates  which  I  received  directly  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  I,  a  U.S.  Corv 
gressman,  can't  get  the  nght  infomution  out 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  it  any 
wonder  our  farmers  are  confused? 

I  called  USDA  for  the  loan  rates  for  the 
1986  crop  year  and  was  incorrectly  given  the 
loan  rates  for  the  1985  crop  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, tfiit  information  was  published  in  a 
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letter  I  sent  to  sixtH  district  farmers.  The  cor- 
rect loan  rates  are  $2.40  for  wheat  and  $1 .92 
for  com.  The  loan  rate  for  soytjeans  is  still  to 
t>e  anrxxjnced. 

I  apologize  to  ttie  fanners  in  my  district  for 
sending  ttiem  the  wrong  information.  The  next 
time,  I'H  t>e  more  skeptical  of  any  information 
the  USOA  gives  tT>e.  It's  no  wonder  our  farm- 
ers are  frustrated.  The  new  Secretary  of  Agr>- 
cuiture  rTHJSt  make  sure  this  confusion  ends 
immediately. 


FARM  CREDIT  UNCERTAINTY 
BIG  CONCERN  TO  GROWERS 


HON.  WEBB  FRANKLIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OF  REPRSSEKTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1986 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mississippi's 
Secorxl  CongressKxial  District  wtik:h  I  repre- 
sent, is  quite  similar  to  rural  agricultural  areas 
throughout  the  country.  Most  people  do  not 
understand  the  extent  to  wtiich  the  entire 
economy  of  my  district  is  affected  by  profits— 
or  lack  of  profits— on  the  farm.  We  are  also 
seriously  affected  by  any  delays  or  inaction 
from  Congress  and  the  USDA.  In  that  regard. 
1966  has  already  been  a  particularty  difficult 
year. 

The  fo(k}wing  article  has  appeared  in  two 
major  southern  farm  press  publications,  tf>e 
Oetta  Farm  Press  and  tfie  Southwest  Farm 
Press.  Many  of  the  causes  ar>d  affects  of  our 
most  immediate  problems  are  outlined  in  this 
concise  summary,  and  are  described  by  the 
people  most  directly  affected: 
Farm  Crxdit  UHCKRTAnmr  Bio  Cohckui  To 
Growers 
(By  Farm  Press  EditorUl  Staff) 

Although  new  farm  legislation  was  para- 
mount on  agriciilture's  agenda  for  many 
months,  that  item  has  finally  been  stamped 
into  law.  Now  comes  a  more  immediate  con- 
cern for  farmers  and  agribusinesses  alike- 
official  and  final  Interpretation  of  some  pro- 
visions of  that  law.  In  particular  the  freeing 
of  Farmers  Home  Administration  from  a 
quagmire  of  administrative  delays  that  are 
binding  1986  production  fimds  so  sorely 
needed  by  thousands  of  producers  facing 
spring  planting  season. 

For  some  reason,  rules,  and  regulations 
governing  PmHA  lending  policies  have  not 
yet  come  down  from  Washington  and.  obvi- 
ously, many  farmers  are  dependent  upon 
funding  by  this  agency  for  their  very  surviv- 
aL 

Too,  many  farmers  with  their  t)acks 
against  a  financial  wall,  are  seeking  leniency 
from  FmHA  not  only  in  its  demands  on  de- 
linquent twrrowers  but  In  its  policies  and 
administration  of  new  production  loans. 

CAMTAIOII  MOUirrSD 

So  acute  has  the  situation  become  that 
many  banks,  agribusineaaes,  farm  organlza- 
tk>ns  and  individual  farmers  recently  initiat- 
ed an  effort  to  obtain  the  attention  of  Vice 
President  George  Bush  during  his  recent 
visit  to  MlasiaalppL 

They  feel  that  administration  action  can 
and  must  be  taken  immediately: 

"...  The  existing  policies  on  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  FmHA  loans  have  almost  sti- 
fled a  large  numlwr  of  the  applications  filed 
at  local  FmHA  offices  In  our  area, "  said 
Oilp  Morgan,  executive  vice  president  of 
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Mississippi's  Delta  Council,  In  a  letter  to 
Bush. 

.  .  Planting  the  1986  crop  is  at  hand. 
Unfortunately,  many  farmers  do  not  know 
if  they  wUl  be  able  to  secure  financing  due 
to  their  current  loan  status  and  to  the 
present  policies  of  the  PmHA,"  said  CPA 
Eugene  Clarke.  Hollandale.  Miss.  '.  .  .  We 
encourage  you  to  .  .  .  adopt  a  policy  of  leni- 
ency for  our  farmers  during  this  time  of  de- 
pressed farm  prices,"  he  told  the  vice  presi- 
dent. 

PUA  FROM  BAltKXRS 

.  .  Please  use  your  influence  to  help 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  leaders  In 
Washington  the  need  for  FmHA  to  come 
forth  with  some  practical  and  feasible  pro- 
gram of  survival  to  fit  this  period  of  hard 
times."— John  W.  Pope,  President,  Bank  of 
Hollandale.  Miss. 

.  .  It  is  imperative  that  the  FmHA  im- 
plement debt  deferrals  and  reamortlzatlon 
programs  In  order  for  the  farmer  to  sur- 
vive. "—Burell  O.  McGee,  President  and 
Chairman.  Bank  of  Leland.  Miss. 

"...  I  ask  that  you  support  and  work  for 
the  reinstatement  of  the  moratorium  on 
FmHA  foreclosures  until  agricultural  eco- 
nomic conditions  Improve."— George  Green, 
President.  Valley  Bank,  Cleveland,  Miss. 

From  H.E.  McCaslln.  Chairman.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Rosedale.  Miss.:  ".  .  .  Farm- 
ers need  help  from  FmHA  now,  not  foreclo- 
sures." 

"Time  is  of  the  essence  for  farmers  of 
America,"  wrote  Howard  W.  Hemphill. 
President  of  Dixie  Ag  Credit.  Inc.,  Belzoni, 
Miss.  "Planting  time  is  almost  here;  howev- 
er, the  farm  program  policy  has  not  been 
Implemented  at  the  local  level  of  FmHA  and 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  Please  assist  in  expediting  this  pro- 
gram. .  . 
And.  from  agribusiness: 

.  .  It  doesn't  appear  to  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  the  total  picture.  This  fi- 
nancial situation  has  to  t>e  dealt  with  now. 
It  is  a  desperate  situation  from  every 
angle.  .  .  ."—Jimmy  Sanders.  President, 
Sanders  Seed  Co..  Cleveland,  Miss. 

"...  Please  have  PmHA  policy  passed 
down  from  Washington  so  that  1986  loan 
applications  can  l>e  processed.  No  applica- 
tions are  being  taken  from  delinquent  Iwr- 
rowers  pending  policy  from  Washington."— 
Solon  Scott,  President,  Scott  Petroleum 
Corp.,  Itta  Bena,  Miss. 

"...  There  appears  to  t>e  mass  confusion 
at  the  present  time."  said  Jere  B.  Nash,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  CEO  of  Delta 
Implement  Co.,  Leland,  Miss.,  in  his  letter 
to  the  vice  president.  "We  desperately  need 
details  of  the  program  to  t>e  worked  out  so 
that  the  status  of  the  farmer  can  t>e  clari- 
fied with  FmHA  and/or  ASCS  and  loans  ex- 
pedited to  those  farmers  who  are  to  receive 
them. ' 

.  .  Farmers  need  Immediate  help  in  the 
form  of  direct  loans  and  debt  deferral  .  .  . 
The  recent  FmHA  policy  seems  to  l>e  too 
strict.  .  .  ."— D.O.  Baker,  President,  Baker 
Implement  Co.,  Leland.  Miss. 

.  .  Particularly  urgently  needed  Is  the 
Information  regarding  FmHA  policy  on 
farmers  whose  previous  loans  are  delin- 
quent. .  .  .  Without  prompt  action  and  as- 
sistaDoe,  the  whole  economy  of  our  Missis- 
sippi Delta  will  be  in  very  serious  condi- 
tion."—V.L.  Ayres,  President.  The  Ayres 
Co.,  Leland,  Miss. 
And  a  Case  III  dealer  writes: 
"The  farmer,  his  landlord,  his  suppliers 
are  all  in  a  quandary  as  to  wtiat  to  do.  As 
planting  time  gets  near,  it  is  t>ecoming  in- 
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creaslngly  critical.  If  the  fanner  la  not  going 
to  be  able  to  farm  the  land,  the  landlord 
needs  to  rent  it  to  someone  else  and  his 
creditors  need  to  take  whatever  steps  they 
can  to  protect  themselves.  .  .  ."—Jack  John- 
son, Johnson  Implement  Co.,  Greenwood. 
Miss. 

.  .  We  need  help  from  Washington  im- 
mediately in  the  form  of  Implementing  the 
new  farm  program.  Lending  institutions  and 
businesses  cannot  make  a  decision  at  this 
time.  Everything  is  at  a  complete  standstiU 
pending  action  on  this  matter."— Raymond 
MurreU,  DelU  Seed  St  Services,  Areola. 
Miss. 

.  .  Action  needs  to  t>e  taken  in  Washing- 
ton so  the  farmer  will  not  continue  to  l>e 
left  in  a  holding  pattern  and  not  know 
where  he's  going  in  the  1986  farming  year. 
Please  expedite  the  necessary  actions  on  the 
'86  farm  bill  so  that  the  necessary  monies 
can  t>e  released  and  farmers  can  move  for- 
ward."—WUliam  M.  McCrory.  McCrory  Ag- 
ricultural Sales,  Greenville,  Miss. 

Bill  Lowry,  Jr.,  President  of  Lowry  Stor- 
age Systems,  Inc.,  Greenville,  Miss.,  told 
Vice  President  Bush  that  "I  have  heard 
farmers  will  love  the  new  farm  bill  in 
1990.  .  .  .  This  is  a  joke  as  the  majority  of 
them  won't  be  farming  In  1990.  The  Ark.  La. 
Miss,  farmers  are  In  desperate  need  of  an- 
swers and  decisions  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  .  . 

From  the  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation: "...  Many  producers  have  suffered 
through  several  years  of  losses  to  the  extent 
that  all  equity  Is  now  gone  and  they  are  at 
the  end  of  the  rope  for  the  year  1986. 
Changes  in  regulations  will  dictate  that 
many  will  no  longer  l>e  able  to  qualify  for 
funds  from  the  'last  resort'  lending  Institu- 
tlon— FmHA  .  .  .  My  appeal  to  you  is  that 
every  effort  t>e  made  that  could  give  relief 
to  a  group  of  people  whose  future  plans 
have  been  clouded  by  misfortune  .  .  ."— 
Hugh  M.  Arant,  President. 

"...  Cannot  your  high  office  t>e  used  to 
help  alleviate  this  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration problem  to  the  extent  that  these 
borrowers,  who  have  a  chance  of  surviving, 
will  be  given  that  opportunity?  .  .  ."—Alex 
S.  Curtis,  President  and  CEO.  Farmers 
Grain  Terminal.  GreenviUe.  Miss. 

".  .  .  The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Is  holding  up  programs  that  are  In  place  to 
finance  farmers  this  year.  The  situation  is 
so  desperate  In  many  instances,  that  farm- 
ers cannot  purchase  tractor  fuel,  pay  for 
lalwr,  or  any  other  farm  expenses.  .  .  ."— 
Thomas  C.  Parry.  President,  Mississippi 
Chemical  Corporation. 

From  other  lenders: 

"...  As  we  meet  with  our  farmers  to  try 
to  set  up  1986  financing,  we  nm  Into  some 
problems  due  to  the  new  farm  program.  As 
a  lender,  these  factors  tiecome  more  critical 
as  we  deal  with  those  tx>rrower8  of  ours 
whose  financial  situations  have  deteriorated 
significantly  and  whose  ability  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing Is  questionable.  .  .  .  Your  encourag- 
ing those  responsible  for  making  prompt  de- 
cisions on  the  definite  provisions  of  the 
farm  program  would  l>e  most  helpful  and 
appreciated."— Curtis  A  Buchanan,  Region- 
al Vice  President,  First  South  Production 
Credit  Association. 

And  letters  from  individual  farmers  to 
Vice  President  Bush:  "...  We  need  some 
help  Immediately.  We  need  for  G3orge  Bush 
and  Ronald  Reagan  to  cut  the  red  tape  and 
act  NOW— we  don't  need  words,  we  need 
action.  Farmers  are  desperate."— Anson  H. 
Sheldon,  Jr.,  1,200  acre  farmer,  Greenville, 
Miss. 
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.  .  Due  to  bad  weather,  high  interest 
ratea,  high  costs  of  lal>or,  high  fuel  costs, 
and  the  low  price  of  farm  products  and  the 
emt>argo,  farmers  had  no  chance  to  control 
their  destiny.  Most  FmHA  l>orrowers  at  one 
time  were  sound  farmers  Eind  could  have 
paid  off  their  obligations  had  the  situations 
not  gotten  out  of  control.  .  .  .  Without  the 
moratorium  put  back  in  place,  the  farm  sit- 
uation may  cause  economic  depression 
worse  than  the  one  in  the  ".10s."— W.T. 
Tullos,  TuUos  Farms,  Beulah,  Miss. 

"...  The  FmHA  rules  and  regulations  at 
the  present  time  have  such  requirements 
that  no  one  can  meet  them  and  get  produc- 
tion money.  .  .  ."—Joe  Lee  Gilbert,  Cleve- 
land, Miss. 

"...  Two  major  areas  of  concern  are  the 
FmHA  loans  and  credit  regulations  and  the 
ASCS  regulations  and  guidelines  for  crop 
limitations.  Both  of  these  farm  programs 
need  to  be  studied  and  revised  to  provide 
relief  and  support  for  the  farmer.  .  .  ."— 
Jim  Humber.  III.  Clarksdale,  Miss. 

".  .  .  Although  our  needs  are  many,  there 
are  two  things  that  must  l>e  done  quickly  if 
we  are  to  continue  In  business:  (1)  FmHA 
must  change  Its  loan  and  payback  policy  so 
that  many  of  our  farmers  can  get  produc- 
tion loans  for  this  year's  crop.  And,  I  must 
add  they  need  that  money  now.  (2)  USDA 
must  come  forth  with  a  speedy  interpreta- 
tion of  the  new  farm  bill  so  that  our  county 
ASCS  offices  can  administer  the  new  farm 
program  fairly  and  efficiently."— Noel 
Morgan,  cotton,  rice  and  soyt>ean  farmer, 
Cleveland,  Miss. 

"...  I  urge  you  to  help  the  farmer  and  re- 
instate the  moratorium  on  foreclosures  In 
our  state  and  look  into  the  FmHA  situation 
with  an  open  mind."— John  Gates,  Cleve- 
land, Miss. 

And  this  from  a  farm  wife: 

"...  Farmers  need  your  support  today!  As 
a  Mississippi  farm  wife.  I  have  seen  the  fall 
of  our  family  farm  system  and  turn  to  you, 
our  vice  president,  for  help.  I  am  requesting 
you  help  reinstate  the  moratorium  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  recognize  our  federal  farm  pro- 
gram and  regulations  so  farming  can 
l>ecome  feasible  again."— Ms.  Gerri  Gates, 
Cleveland,  Miss. 

All  told,  over  300  letters  from  this  state 
alone  have  t>een  forwarded  to  Vice  President 
Bush. 

•  6,000  ACROSS  DSA  LATE  Olf  FMHA  LOANS 

Of  321,587  farmers  who  have  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans,  65,323— at>out 
20  percent— were  delinquent  on  repaying 
them  as  of  Jan.  10.  Here's  a  look  at  the 
number  of  active  FmHA  twrrowers  and  the 
number  of  delinquent  in  each  state:  ■ 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  CoNCRESsioifAL 
Record  on  Monday  aad  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  13,  1986,  may  be  foimd  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rkors. 

Mbtinos  Schxdulkd 

MARCH  14 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the 
ICBM  modernization  program. 

SR-232 
9:S0  ajn. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  3131,  to  revise 
the  method  of  payment  to  hospitals 


for   capital-related    coats    under    the 
Medicare  program. 

SD-31B 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Navy 
shipbuilding  programs. 

8D-193 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Sutx»mmittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2132.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  energy  security. 

SR-332A 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  do- 
mestic   and    international    petroleum 
situation. 

8D-366 

MARCH  17 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment   of    Energy's    fossil    energy 
program  and  conservation  and  renew- 
able energy  program. 

SD-366 

MARCH  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  K.  Tumage.  of  California,  to 
be  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

SR-418 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Lat>or,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sutx»m- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, Social  Security  Administration. 
Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement, 
and  refugee  programs,  all  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Latwr  Sutxximmlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  re- 
tirement policy  for  public  safety  offi- 
cials under  the  Age  Discrimination  In 
Employment  Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Sul>commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Army 
modernization  programs. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Sutx^mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
n.S.  Postal  Service. 

8D-134 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  I^nds,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  8ul>commlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  memori- 
als and  monuments  on  Federal  and 
District  land  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
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bla,  including  criteria  for  approval.  Ju- 
risdiction, placement,  design,  funding 
and  maintenance. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  following  trea- 
ties; An  Amendment  to  the  1973  Con- 
vention on  International  Trade  in  En- 
dangered Species  of  WUd  Fauna  and 
Flora  (CITES),  adopted  at  an  Extraor- 
dinary Meeting  of  the  Parties  to  the 
ConvenUon  April  30,  1983  (Treaty 
Doc.  98-10);  the  Protocol  to  the  1966 
International  Convention  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Atlantic  Tunas  (ICCAT). 
agreed  upon  July  10,  1984,  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  1966  Con- 
vention and  signed  by  the  United 
SUtes  on  September  10,  1984  (Treaty 
Doc.  99-4);  and  the  Vienna  Convention 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Ozone  Layer, 
done  at  Vienna  on  March  22.  1985 
(Treaty  Doc  9»-9). 

SD-419 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  436,  relating 
to  clvU  actions  for  the  deprivation  of 
rights,  to  limit  the  applicabilty  of  that 
statute  to  laws  relating  to  equal  rights, 
and  to  provide  a  special  defense  to  the 
liability  of  political  subdivisions  of 
States. 

SD-236 

11:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Thomas  K.  Tumage,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

SR-418 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Forei^  (Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  inter- 
national security  assistance  programs 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  resimie  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Soviet  strategic 
force  developments. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Judiciary 
To   resume   hearings   on   white   collar 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARCH  19 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Himum  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Human 
Development  Services,  Office  of  Com- 
munity Services,  Departmental  Man- 
agement (salaries  and  expenses),  and 
PoUcy  Research,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Btjslness  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resimie  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 


10:00 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  De- 
fense   programs,    focusing    on    force 
management  and  personnel. 

SI>-192 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 
Department  of  Transportation,  and 
the  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Navy  anti-subma- 
rine warfare  capabilities. 

SR-232A 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  1225,  to  compensate  the 
public  for  Injuries  or  damages  suffered 
in  the  event  of  an  accident  involving 
nuclear  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  li- 
censees or  Department  of  Energy  con- 
tractors, and  the  nomination  of  Jed 
Dean  Christensen,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 


March  12,  1986 

2:00  p.nL 
Appropriations 

ForeUpi  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1987  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

8-136.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior  (regarding  White  House 
and  Vice  President  residence). 

SD-124 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1747  and  S.  1748. 
bills  to  strengthen  existing  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
pertaining  to  tropical  deforestation 
and  biological  diversity. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MARCH  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  NASA. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  impli- 
cations of  fees  on  Imported  oil. 

SI>-366 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds   for   rehabilitation 
programs. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service.  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
all  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  C-17 
alrlifter. 

SR-232A 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  programs. 

SD-&62 


Manh  12, 1986 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministrations. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  the  Strategic  Air 
Command's  strategic  force  assessment. 

SR-222 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1885.  to  esUbllsh 
a  Military  Auxiliary  Revolving  Fund 
within  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  construction  In  private 
U.S.  shipyards  of  merchant  vessels  ca- 
pable of  serving  as  naval  and  military 
auxiliaries  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  govern- 
ment  nonprollferatlon    activities    for 
1985. 

SI>-342 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2095,  authorizing 

funds  through  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 

tribally  controlled  community  colleges 

and  the  Navajo  Community  College. 

SR-428A 
4:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 

MARCH  21 

9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Navy  re- 
actor and  nuclear  programs. 

SR-333 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1992  and  8. 1993, 
bills  to  preserve  the  rights  of  certain 
parties  with  an  Interest  In  certain  ves- 
sels or  fishing  f«cllities,  or  with  an  In- 
terest In  alrcrmfta.  alrcrafU  parts,  or 
vessels. 

SR-2A3 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BCARCH35 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoimses 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  do- 
mestic   and    International    petroleum 
situation  and  the  implications  of  fees 
on  imported  oil. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Veterans' 
Administration  policies  relating  to  the 
construction  of  major  medical  facili- 
ties. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  atomic  energy  defense  ac- 
tivities. 

8D-116 

MARCH  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

8-146,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorldng  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

SD-4S0 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2147,  to  extend 
the  authorisation  for  not-for-profit  or- 
ganizations operated  In  the  Interest  of 
handicapped  and  blind  individuals  to 
receive  procurement  contracts  under 
the  Small  Business  Act. 

8R-428A 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

8D-188 

MARCH  37 

9:S0ajn. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  69,  8.  1787,  8. 
1806.  and  8.  1891.  and  related  meas- 


4615 


ures  to  amend  the  FMeral  (campaign 
finance  laws. 

SR-aOl 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

8D-134 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

8D-138 

APRIL  8 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
conservation  programs. 

8D-138 

APRIL  9 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
Departmental  Management  (salaries 
and  expenses).  Office  for  C^ivU  Rights, 
and  Office  of  Inspector  General,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

SD-ue 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

8-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  the  strategic  defense  initiative. 

8-407.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-134 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 


UMI 


4616 

National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
ticm  (AMTRAK). 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  and 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission. 

SD-124 

APRIL  10 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
education  block  grants,  and  impact 
aid. 

SD-116 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
focusing  on  fluids  for  satellite  and  at- 
mospheric programs. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

S-126.  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreit^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Peace 
Corps,  Inter-American  Foundation, 
and  the  African  Development  Founda- 
tion. 

S-126.  Capitol 

APRIL  11 
9:30  ajn. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  977.  to  establish 
the  Hennepin  Canal  National  Heritage 
Corridor  in  Illinois,  S.  1374,  to  estab- 
lish the  Blackstone  River  Valley  Na- 
tional Heritage  Corridor  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island,  S.  1413  and 
H.R.  2067,  bills  to  validate  convey- 
ances of  certain  lands  in  California 
that  form  part  of  the  right-of-way 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
8.  1542,  to  designate  the  Nez  Perce 
Trail  in  Oregon  and  Montana  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Trails 
System. 

SD-366 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative. 

SD-192 

APRIL  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Hiunan  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  Euid  handicapped  re- 
search, and  special  institutions  (in- 
cluding Howard  University). 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Op>erations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS.  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica. World  War  I  Veterans,  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  XJSJi..,  and 
Atomic  Veterana. 

SD-106 


March  12,  1986 


March  12.  1986 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
loans  and  Insurance,  college  housing 
loans,  and  educational  research  and 
training. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Acquired  Immime 
Deficiency  Syndrome. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 
Transportation    and   Related   Agencies 

Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.    Coast    Guard,    Department    of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  general  government  programs. 

SD-124 

APRIL  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  ea- 
limates  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  bi- 


lingual education,  vocational  and  adult 
education,  education  statistics,  librar- 
ies, and  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. 

SD-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1319.  to  relieve 
the  Washoe  County  Water  Conserva- 
tion District.  Nevada,  of  certain  Feder- 
al repayment  obligations,  and  8.  1772. 
to  convey  certain  real  property  to  the 
Pershing  County  Water  Conservation 
District. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To   hold   hearings   with   the   National 
Ocean  Policy  Study  on  S.  2138  and 
H.R.  2935.  bills  to  establish  a  National 
Marketing    Council    to    enable    the 
United  States  fishing  industry  to  es- 
tablish a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search, education,  and  promotion  to 
expand  markets  for  fisheries  products. 

SR-38S 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  22 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home,  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Commission.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  National  Mediation 
Board.  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission.  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
and  the  United  States  Institute  of 
Peace. 

SD-116 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  inter- 
national narcotics  control,  migration 
and  refugee  asalstanoe,  and  anti-ter- 
rorlam  programs. 

8-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Com- 
mlMlon.  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining.  Reclamation  and  Enforce- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior. 

8D-19a 
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APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Senrlcea,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
ACTION  (domestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting,  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped. 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission. National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science,  and 
National  Center  for  the  Study  of  Afro- 
American  History  and  Culture. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1815,  to  prohibit 
any  employer  from  using  any  lie  detec- 
tor test  or  examination  in  the  work 
place,  either  for  pre-employment  test- 
ing or  testing  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment. 

8D-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Navy 
aircraft  procurement  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  and 
Conrail. 

8D-1S8 

APRIL  34 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

8D-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1018.  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "guard"  for 
the    purpose    of    permitting    certain 
labor  organisations  to  be  certified  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  aa 
representatives    of    employees    other 
than  plant  guards. 

8D-4S0 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  propoaed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  intelligence  programs. 

8-407.  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  ea- 
tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De-  . 
partment  of  State,  focusing  on  volun- 
tary contributions  to  International  or- 
ganizations programs,  and  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  RepretenUtive  to 
the  United  Nations. 

8D-1S8 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

SD-193 

APRIL  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health,  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  certain 
defense  programs. 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

fiui> Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

80-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affalra,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

8D-193 

APRIL  SO 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
and  the  Federal  Communlcatiou 
Commission. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
human  resources  impact  of  reentry  of 
women  into  the  labor  force. 

8D-4S0 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  ea- 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Homing  and  UrtMD  D«- 


UMI 
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▼elopment    and   certain    independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 

MAYl 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Asencles  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health,  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  certain 
defense  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-192 

MAT  6 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health,  and 
Human  Services,  and  Eklucation,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Air 
Force  aircraft  procurement  programs. 

SEV192 

MAT? 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  n.S. 
District  Courts /Courts  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  VB.  Constitution. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  medical 
malpractice. 

SEM30 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Urban  Maas  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Tranait  Authority. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MATS 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  strate- 
gic systems. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearing  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SD-192 

MAT  13 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

BIAT14 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  barriers  to 
health  care. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Oov- 
emment  Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  525,  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
conduct  epidemiological  studies  of  ra- 
diation effects. 

SI>-342 
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MAT  IS 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  lAbor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology. 

SD-192 

MAT  20 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-192 

MAT  21 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U,S.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  medi- 
cal malpractice. 

SD-430 

BCAT29 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

SD-192 

JUNES 
10:00  ajn. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Oov- 
emment  Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  statistical  policy  for 
an  aging  America. 

SD-34a 

JUNE4 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  certain  relat- 
ed agencies. 

S-146,  Capitol 


Mamh  12, 1986 

Labor  and  Human  Reaouroea 
To  bold  oversisfat  hearings  to  review  the 
impoaltion  of  user  feea  in  FDA  approv- 
al procedures  for  new  drugs. 

SD-430 

JUNE  11 
9.30  ajB. 
Ijkbor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs. 

SD-430 

JUNE  17 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety  issues. 

SD-430 

JUNE  18 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JUNE  25 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearing  on  the  administration 
of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 

SD-430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JULYie 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  establlihment 
of  generic  drug  procedures  and  patent 
term  restoration  for  animal  drugs. 

SD-430 


JULTSO 


9:30 

lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 


AUGUST  IS 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  private 
sector  initiatives  in  human  services. 

SD-430 


SEPTEMBER  10 


9:30  I 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  Impact  on  drug  research  and 
space  technology. 

SD-430 
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SEPTEMBER  16 
9:S0ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

8D-430 


SEPTEMBER  24 


9:30 1 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 


CANCELLATIONS 


MARCH  IS 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2069,  to  im- 
prove the  Job  Training  Partnership 
program  stabUity  and  lessen  burden- 
some administrative  requirements,  im- 
prove services  to  youth  and  the  hard- 
t04erve,  and  strengthen  enforcement. 

SD-430 


UMI 
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The  House  met  at  11  ajn. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

We  pray,  gracious  Ood.  that  Tour 
hand  of  love  will  be  with  any  of  Your 
people  who  are  in  need  of  Your  heal- 
ing power.  We  give  thanks  for  all 
those  who  use  their  talents  to  help 
heal  our  hurts  and  care  for  our  illness- 
es. We  know,  O  loving  Ood,  that  Your 
grace  is  greater  than  our  knowledge  or 
our  abilities,  and  we  pray  that  Your 
providers  will  watch  over  us  and  give 
us  strength  for  each  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

AlfMOnKCDtniT  BY  THI  SFSAKXH 

The  SPEAKER.  There  will  be  no  1- 
mlnute  speeches  until  after  legislative 
business  today. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  266,  nays 
132,  not  voting  36,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  48] 
T£AS— 2M 


Aekennan 


Alezaoder 

AndetMO 

Andrew* 

Annumlo 

Applegate 

Arcber 


Bates 

Bedell 

BeUeneon 

Bennett 


BenU 


Biaai 
Boai 

Bound 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (IC) 

Bonker 

Bonkl 

Boeoo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

BrcMiz 

Brooka 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

BroyhUl 

Bruce 

Brytnt 

Burton  (CA) 

Buctmmante 


Byron 
Carper 
Carr 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Combest 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

DaKhle 

delaOam 

DellUBW 

Derrick 


Dkka 

DinfeU 

Donnelly 

Dorian  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart(OH> 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ensliah 

Erdreich 

Evans  (IL) 

FaaceU 

Pado 

Pelghan 

Fish 

FUppo 

Plorto 

PocUetu 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oarcia 

Oejdenaon 

Oephardt 

Olbtons 

Oilman 

OUckman 

Oonsales 

Gordon 

Oradlaon 

Oray(n.) 
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Mr.  KOLBE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
DELEQA-nON  TO  ATTEND  CON- 
FERENCE  OP  THE  INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moakley  ).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  22  U.S.C.  276a-l,  the  Chair  appoints 
on  behalf  of  the  Speaker  as  members 
of  the  delegation  to  attend  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
to  be  held  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  on 
April  7  through  April  12.  1986.  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Pkpper  of  Florida,  chairman: 

Mr.  Hamilton  of  Indli&na,  vice  chair- 
man: 

Mr.  UOALL  of  Arizona: 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  of  Texas: 

Mr.  Stokxs  of  Ohio: 

Mi.  Bkdcll  of  Iowa; 

Mr.  Hammzrschmidt  of  Arkansas: 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
FEDERAL  COUNCIL  ON  AOINO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  section  204  of  Public  Law  98- 
459.  the  Chair  appoints  on  behalf  of 
the  Speaker  as  members  of  the  Feder- 
al Council  on  the  Aging  the  following 
persons  from  private  life: 

Ms.  Tessa  Macaulay  of  Miami.  FL: 
and 

Mrs.  Josephine  K.  Oblinger  of 
Springfield.  IL. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  534. 
URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
1986 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 

direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  398  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  398 

Resolved,  That  all  points  of  order  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
2  of  rule  XXVIII  are  hereby  waived  against 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  report 
and  amendment  reported  from  conference 
in  disagreement  on  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  S34)  making  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  19M,  and  for  other  purposes.  All 
points  of  order  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  are 
hereby  waived  against  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  reported  from  con- 
ference In  disagreement  with  the  amend- 
ment printed  in  the  Joint  statement  of  man- 
agers on  said  conference  report. 

D  1125 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (&fr. 
Mavroulbs).  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qxtil- 
lkm].  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  and 
pending  that.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
rule  permits  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 534,  the  Joint  resolution  making 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  Agrictilture  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  rule  waives  clause  2  of  rule 
XXVin  against  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  and  the  amendment 
reported  In  disagreement.  This  is  the 
rule  which  requires  that  conference 
reports  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
lay  over  for  3  days  after  the  reports 
and  accompanying  statements  have 
been  filed  in  the  House.  This  waiver  is 
necessary  since  the  conference  report 


on  House  Joint  Resolution  534  was 
filed  on  March  12. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  the  rule 
waives  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  against  a 
motion  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  reported  from  conference 
in  disagreement  with  the  amendment 
printed  in  the  Joint  statement  of  the 
managers.  This  is  the  rule  prohibiting 
nongermane  amendments.  This  waiver 
is  required  because  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  operating  credit  program 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
are  not  germane  to  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  urgent  supplemental  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  of 
great  importance  to  our  fanners  across 
the  country.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  running  out  of  money 
for  the  government's  farm  price  sup- 
port programs.  The  CCC  borrows 
funds  from  the  Treasury  to  distribute 
to  farmers  in  the  form  of  crop  loans, 
income  subsidies,  and  other  farm  price 
supports.  The  CCC  plans  to  distribute 
more  money  than  usual  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  by  giving  partial 
income  subsidies  to  farmers  in  advance 
of  the  planting  season.  This  signup 
program  under  the  farm  bill  of  1985  is 
being  held  up.  If  the  CCC  lacks  funds 
to  make  the  deficiency  payments  in 
advance,  many  farmers  will  not  t>e 
able  to  put  in  their  spring  crops  and 
the  farm  program  will  come  to  a 
standstill.  The  emergency  appropria- 
tion of  $5  billion  in  this  bill  should 
help  to  carry  the  CCC  programs  into 
the  summer. 

The  joint  resolution  also  makes  cer- 
tain that  the  $2.7  billion  provided  in 
the  continuing  appropriation  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  1986  for  the  Insured  op- 
erating loan  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  will  in  fact 
remain  available.  The  funds  will  be 
available  at  the  $2.7  billion  level  until 
expended,  except  that  this  level  may 
be  reduced  by  the  sequester  order  of 
March  1.  1986. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
opposition  to  this  rule  on  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  has  been  ably 
explained,  and  it  would  be  redundant 
for  me  to  go  Into  detail  on  the  rule 
again. 

We  all  know  there  is  a  crisis  in  our 
farm  areas.  We  know  it  is  spring  plant- 
ing time.  We  know  that  this  measure 
needs  to  be  considered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  even 
though  there  are  waivers  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker].   

Mr,  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  rule.  This  rule  is  an 
embarrassment  to  this  House,  it  is  an 
embarrassment  to  the  Congress,  and  it 


is  certainly  an  embarrassment  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  controlling  our  budgetary 
problems. 

What  this  rule  does  is  make  in  order 
the  consideration  of  a  conference 
report  that  contains  a  nongermane 
amendment  that  will  add  to  the 
budget  outlays  of  this  Nation  in  1986 
$900  million.  You  are  talking  here 
about  a  $900  million  rule.  This  rule  is 
an  embarrassment.  We  ought  not  be 
considering  it  out  here.  There  is  no 
way  that  the  bill  that  is  being  brought 
to  the  floor  under  this  rule  should  be 
brought  to  this  House. 

The  amendment  that  we  are  talking 
about  is  an  amendment  that  was  not 
passed  by  this  House  nor  was  it  passed 
by  the  other  body.  It  was  added  in  the 
conference  committee.  It  is  the  big 
spenders'  typical  ploy  whenever  they 
want  to  spend  big  money.  What  they 
do  is,  they  take  a  totally  legitimate 
bill— and  let  us  understand  that  the 
CCC  bill  is  a  very  legitimate  bill. 
There  is  a  need  out  in  the  country  be- 
cause we  purposely  underfunded  the 
CCC  program  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  We  now  need  to  come  back  and 
fund  it  at  the  full  levels,  otherwise 
farmers  are  in  big  trouble.  We  need  to 
do  that.  So  you  have  got  a  much 
needed  bill.  And  what  do  they  do? 
They  go  to  the  conference  committee 
and  they  add  in  $900  million  of  addi- 
tional outlays  so  that  we  can  Justify  it 
based  upon  the  fact  we  have  got  this 
bill  we  have  got  to  pass.  So  we  are 
going  to  throw  $900  million  more  into 
the  deficit  of  this  country  In  order  to 
spend  that  addltonal  money  on  a  bill 
which  is  needed  but  which  never 
should  be  brought  to  the  floor  under 
these  circumstances. 

I  tell  you  it  is  an  embarrassment  for 
this  House  of  Representatives  to  have 
a  situation  where  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  walking  into  conference 
committees  and  coming  up  with  this 
kind  of  a  proposal,  this  add  on,  that 
was  not  passed  by  either  House  and 
was  done  strictly  in  conference  com- 
mittee. And  then  to  have  a  rule 
brought  to  the  floor  that  Justifies  that 
kind  of  behavior  I  Just  think  is  wrong, 
and  we  ought  not  Justify  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  that  the  only  reason  we  have  this 
provision  in  here  at  all  is  because 
somebody  made  a  misinterpretation. 

In  December  we  passed  a  continuing 
resolution.  In  that  resolution  there 
was  $2.7  billion  for  direct  operating 
loans.  Folks  began  to  argue  because 
subsequently  the  legislative  committee 
used  a  smaller  figure.  The  money  is  al- 
ready available.  It  is  not  made  avail- 
able here.  Tour  attention  is  called  to 
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the  fact  that  it  has  been  available  all 
the  time. 

So  the  gentleman  is  completely  in- 
correct. We  do  not  make  the  money 
available  here.  We  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  made  it  available  in 
December.  And  you  cannot  change  an 
appropriation  by  passing  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  later. 

So  the  gentleman  is  in  error,  and  I 
Just  wanted  to  call  his  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  explanation,  but  I  do  have 
in  front  of  me  here  a  statement  of  ad- 
ministration policy  that  baclcs  up  pre- 
cisely what  I  Just  said.  The  administra- 
tion policy  says  it  adds  $919  million  in 
new  direct  lending  authority  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  it 
increases  1986  outlays  by  almost  $900 
million  over  previous  projects. 

That  is  the  administration  sashing 
that,  and  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  if  he  wants  to  call  the  administra- 
tion wrong— virtually  everybody  is 
always  wrong  out  here,  but  the  prob- 
lem is  that  we  end  up  spending  the 
money.  And  what  I  am  saying  to  you  is 
that  you  could  not  do  this,  you  could 
not  put  this  money  in  there  if  you  did 
not  have  this  rule  coming  before  us 
that  allows  you  to  put  the  money  in. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  ought  not  have  a  situation  out  here 
where  you  are  using  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  order  to  justify  an  amend- 
ment that  was  put  in  without  either 
House  having  approved  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

lii.  WHITTEN.  This  morning  I 
caUed  the  young  man  who  wrote  this 
letter  and  called  his  attention  to  this. 
Has  the  gentleman  talked  to  him 
lately?  He  might  do  that,  because  it  is 
agreed  that  the  statement  in  the  letter 
is  incorrect. 

Bdr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, but  I  have  no  reason  to  under- 
stand whatsoever  that  this  statement 
of  administration  policy  that  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  is  in  fact  not  the 
administration  policy  and  that  they 
are  not  going  to  strongly  oppose  this 
legislation— not  because  of  the  CCC 
provisions,  which  this  gentleman 
states  are  needed,  but  because  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  its  own  has 
decided  that  we  are  now  going  to 
spend  $900  million  more. 

The  gentleman  refers  to  the  fact 
that  money  was  already  in  the  pipe- 
line from  previous  appropriations. 
Well.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  passed  the  farm  bill,  though,  after- 
wards, so  what  you  are  really  saying  is 
that  if  you  take  the  line  of  reasoning 
that  the  chairman  is  giving  us  on  the 
floor,  we  are  going  to  repudiate  the 
farm  bill.  I  suggest  we  ought  not  be  re- 
pudiating the  farm  bill. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Rules  Committee 
for  recognizing  the  desperate  serious- 
ness of  the  agricultural  situation  and 
allowing  this  bill  to  come  to  the  floor 
today. 

I  come  from  the  second  most  agricul- 
tural district  In  the  Nation.  My  people 
are  out  there  waiting  for  these  ad- 
vance deficiency  payments.  Most  of 
them  expect  to  use  that  money  to 
enable  them  to  pay  for  this  year's 
crop.  It  is  planting  time  now,  so  time  is 
of  the  essence,  and  I  am  thankful  that 
we  have  this  bill  on  the  floor  today. 

Now.  let  me  point  out  that,  contrary 
to  what  my  colleague  has  Just  said,  the 
1986  appropriations  bUl  provided  $2.7 
billion  for  direct  loans  through  FHA. 
This  bUl  was  passed  by  the  House, 
passed  by  the  Senate,  signed  by  the 
President  in  December. 

We  are  only  giving  the  administra- 
tion the  authority  to  use  the  amount 
that  was  already  appropriated  to  alle- 
viate the  forth-coming  credit  crunch. 

And  let  me  add  that  last  year  it  was 
necessary  to  spend  well  over  $4  billion 
to  alleviate  the  most  desperate  credit 
situation  in  agriculture  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loan 
program,  and  if  we  pass  this  bill  we 
wUl  only  have  made  available  $3.4  bil- 
lion total  and  will  probably  have  to 
come  later  for  more  funds. 

I  urge  that  you  approve  the  rule  and 
that  we  go  forward  and  let  this  $5  bil- 
lion be  available  to  relieve  a  desperate 
situation  In  our  agricultural  areas. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that,  based  upon  what  the 
gentlewoman  has  just  told  us,  the  ad- 
ministration, as  of  yesterday,  Indicated 
that  they  are  going  to  use  their  emer- 
gency authority  to  transfer  $750  mil- 
lion from  other  programs  within  FHA 
to  make  the  direct  operating  loan  pro- 
gram workable.  So  the  fact  is  that 
when  we  add  this  $900  million,  what 
we  are  going  to  do  is,  instead  of  Just 
$900  million,  because  of  that  transfer 
you  are  going  to  have  $1.6  billion 
available  in  those  accounts. 

This  gentleman  suggests  that  at  a 
time  of  deficits,  when  farmers  are  suf- 
fering as  a  result  of  high  Interest  rates 
and  aU  of  the  other  things  that  we 
have  as  deficits,  to  add  this  to  a  pro- 
gram that  this  gentleman  admits  is 
necessary— the  gentlewoman  is  abso- 
lutely right,  the  CCC  program  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  But  to  go  along  with 
this  travesty  that  adds  in  $900  nillllofi 
to  a  basic  bUl  it  seems  to  me  is  just  not 
in  our  interest,  particularly  when  the 


administration  is  trying  to  act  respon- 
sibly. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  at  the  White  House  3 
days  ago  and  asked  the  President  to 
transfer  that  money,  as  he  did  last 
year,  because  we  were  out  of  money  in 
FHA.  Without  any  FmHA  money  in 
my  State,  how  are  my  farmers  expect- 
ed to  continue  their  operations? 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  the  President 
has  done  that.  That  Is  precisely  what 
the  President  has  done. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  emphasize  that  that 
$750  million  will  not  last  very  long.  It 
will  take  about  $4  biUion  for  this 
year's  program.  That  $750  million, 
coupled  with  what  is  in  this  bill,  $2.7 
billion,  will  leave  us  with  a  total  of 
only  $3.4  billion,  considerably  less 
than  the  $4  billion  we  used  last  year 
for  FmHA. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  reason  why  you 
do  not  have  enough  money  in  the  pro- 
gram is  because  it  was  deliberately  un- 
derfunded, in  the  first  place. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  that  is  the  prob- 
lem that  we  now  face. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  will  re- 
claim my  time. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this.  We  cannot 
tell  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
what  the  weather  is  going  to  be  or 
how  much  money  we  are  going  to  need 
for  a  total  year  of  CCC  appropriations. 
We  do  not  want  to  overfund  these  pro- 
grams that  fluctuate  so  much. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  283,  nays 
129,  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  491 
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Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 
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Richardson 
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Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 
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Ruaso 

Sabo 
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Schuette 
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Smith  (lA) 
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Spratt 
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Carney 
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Combest 
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DeLay 
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Hartnett 
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Holt 
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Leath  (TX) 
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Livingston 
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Lowery  (CA) 
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Mack 

Martin  (IL) 
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Michel 
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Roemer 
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Schaefer 
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Schulze 
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Shaw 
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Smith  (FL) 
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(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
March  12. 1986,  at  page  H1070.) 
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Grotberg 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

LatU 

Loeffler 

Madlgan 

Rudd 

Savage 


Schumer 

Taylor 

Towns 

Weaver 

WilM>n 
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Messrs.  SLATTRY.  COUOHLIN. 
BADHAM.  BARNARD.  MOORHEAD. 
THOMAS  of  California,  and  BARTON 
of  Texas  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  WHITTAKER,  DERRICK, 
and  BURTON  of  Indiana  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule  just  adopted.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  634)  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  Joint 
resolution.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  conference  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference 
report. 


AMXHDlfXirT  IH  DIgAOII 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment:  Page  a.  line  10,  strike 
out  all  after  "prices"  down  to  and  including 
"AcU"  In  line  16. 

Monoif  ornERXS  bt  mk.  wiumM 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Wkittxm  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  lt«  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  ":  Pnvided  further. 
That  after  fiscal  year  1987,  fiwds  available 
to  the  Corporation  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
section  1241(a)(1)  of  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985,  only  to  such  extent  or  In  such 
amounts  as  provided  In  advance  In  appro- 
priations Acts.  The  sign-up  agreement 
should  not  reduce  total  production  below 
levels  needed  to  meet  domestic  needs,  main- 
tain the  supply  line,  and  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate supply  for  export  by  either  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  or  private  corpo- 
rations or  Individuals  at  competitive  prices: 
since  by  law  the  proceeds  from  sales  become 
available  for  use  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  such  sales  should  reduce 
future  appropriations:  Provided  further, 
That  the  conservation  reserve  program 
shall  not  replace  or  reduce  any  existing  con- 
servation program. 

"The  level  of  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated for  the  Insured  operating  loan  program 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  •■ 
provided  In  the  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  Agriculture,  Rural  Develop- 
ment, and  Related  Agencies  (H.R.  3037),  as 
enacted  by  Public  Law  99-190  on  December 
19.  1985.  shall  be  available  until  expended 
except  as  that  level  may  be  reduced  by  the 
terms  of  the  sequester  order  Implemented 
on  March  1, 1986. ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WHiTTiif]  will  be  recognized  for  SO 
minutes  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WHirrsif]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  As  you 
doubtless  know  on  December  4.  1985, 
with  all  the  problems  facing  American 
agriculture  and  thereby  the  country, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
bill  which  I  had  introduced  which  pro- 
vided that  we  should  atuiounce  a  loan 
program  for  basic  commodities  that 
lets  the  farmer  make  a  profit  and 
make  the  purchasers  pay  the  cost,  I 
still  think  that  is  what  we  should  do 
and  the  law  permiu  it  now.  However 
that  measure  failed  In  the  other  body. 

The  bill  that  was  enacted  Into  law  by 
the  Congress  provides  for  paying  cash 
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to  take  certain  amounts  of  acreage  out 
of  production  and  to  make  certain  de- 
ficiency payments  and  to  fix  certain 
rates  of  pay. 

Now.  1.336.000  American  farmers 
today  are  waiting  for  those  deficiency 
payments.  Not  only  that,  but  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  most  people  in  ag- 
riculture to  get  losuis  to  make  their 
crops  this  year. 

Under  the  law  that  we  passed  that 
leaves  us  where  many,  many  of  them 
are  absolutely  dependent  on  borrow- 
ing from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, the  Government  agency. 

If  we  do  not  act  today,  on  Thursday, 
and  it  has  to  go  over  untU  Monday,  no- 
tices wUl  go  out  to  all  the  county  of- 
fices all  over  the  country  to  close  shop, 
so  we  are  told. 

So  we  met  with  the  Senate,  and  let 
me  point  out  that  every  conferee. 
Democrat  and  Republican  on  the 
House  and  the  Senate  side,  signed  this 
conference  report. 

Now,  our  friend  makes  a  point  here, 
and  I  called  the  young  man  who  writes 
the  House  Republican  Council  Legisla- 
tive Digest.  I  called  him  this  morning 
and  called  his  attention  to  the  errors 
that  are  in  there. 

The  only  reason  that  the  reference 
to  $2.7  billion  is  mentioned  in  here  is 
to  point  out  they  already  had  it  but 
have  not  used  it.  It  was  made  available 
In  the  continuing  resolution  which  we 
passed  in  December,  but  someone  in 
the  executive  branch  interpreted  that 
to  mean  that  an  appropriation  already 
In  the  law  and  already  available  was 
changed  by  a  later  authorization  for  a 
lesser  amount. 

D  1205 

That  is  not  true.  We  put  the  provi- 
sion in  here  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  true.  If  Members 
Just  think  a  minute,  they  know  that 
money  already  appropriated  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
Department  does  not  get  changed  be- 
cause some  other  committee  later  may 
lower  an  authorization.  So  we  put  it  in 
here  to  call  attention  to  that  fact. 
There  is  no  argument  about  it. 

I  repeat  again:  I  can  tell  you  why  I 
think  the  present  farm  law  is  not 
good.  I  could  tell  you  why  it  is  sound 
to  tell  them  to  still  go  ahead  and  ar- 
range a  program  where  the  farmer 
gets  something  connected  with  the 
cost  of  production,  and  not  only  that, 
but  lets  the  fellow  who  buys  his  prod- 
uct pay  him  for  it  instead  of  paying 
for  it  out  of  the  Treasury. 

But  that  is  not  what  was  decided.  I 
voted  for  the  new  farm  bill  because  it 
ia  the  best  that  had  a  chance.  So  I  re- 
spectfully urge  Members  to  pass  this 
as  quickly  as  we  can. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  responsible  for 
these  messages  going  out  to  close 
shop. 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  bill  and  I  want  to  commend  our 
chairman  for  all  the  hard  work  that 
he  has  done  on  it. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  for  its  understanding  of 
the  desperately  serious  plight  that  ag- 
riculture faces  by  making  it  possible  so 
that  we  can  bring  this  issue  up  today 
and  not  have  to  wait  until  next  week 
and  have  the  further  distress  across 
the  agricultural  economy  of  having 
notices  sent  out  to  our  distressed  farm- 
ers telling  them  that  we  do  not  have 
any  money  to  pay  the  advance  defi- 
ciency payments  that  we  have  previ- 
ously agreed  to  pay. 

I  know  that  we  have  many,  many 
farmers  out  across  Nebraska  who  are 
waiting  for  these  payments  so  that 
they  will  have  enough  money  to  plant 
their  crops  and  planting  time  is  right 
upon  us.  So  it  is  very,  very  important 
that  we  act  now. 

Also,  another  important  part  of  this 
supplemental  provides  that  we  will 
have  the  authority  to  use  the  full  $2.7 
billion  that  we  have  cdready  appropri- 
ated through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess, approved  by  this  House,  approved 
by  the  Senate,  signed  by  the  President 
last  December,  that  we  will  have  it 
available  to  use  through  this  year. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  is  a  sub- 
stantially lesser  amount  than  we  had 
to  spend  last  year  to  meet  the  most 
desperate  credit  needs  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  realizing  this  plight  of  agri- 
culture, because  when  I  went  to  him 
about  this  problem  earlier  this  week 
he  set  aside  $750  million  of  emergency 
funding  to  give  us  some  funding  imme- 
diately, because  in  my  State  and  in 
many  other  States  we  are  clear  out  of 
money.  I  want  to  point  out  that  at  the 
rate  we  are  lending  money  right  now 
in  Nebraska,  if  appropriated  equally  to 
all  States,  our  share  of  the  money  he 
set  aside  will  last  approximately  7 
days,  1  week,  and  we  are  not  yet  at  the 
peak  of  our  lending  needs. 

So  this  is  a  very,  very  important  bill 
and  I  urge  that  Members  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  our 
distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there's  a  lot  of  rhetoric 
in  this  Chamber  this  morning  about 
the  urgent  need  to  help  the  American 
farmer  and  how  this  urgent  supple- 
mental is  designed  to  provide  that 
help.  I  don't  know  who  we're  trying  to 
fool  here,  but  I  hope  that  the  farmer 
has  his  ears  and  eyes  open  on  this  one. 

This  is  no  longer  Just  an  urgent  CCC 
supplemental,  which  I  supported,  for 
$5  billion.  We  took  a  step  Into  the  twi- 


light zone  on  February  26,  when  we 
passed  this  Joint  resolution  that  con- 
tained unrelated  language  on  the  new 
conservation  reserve  and  the  crop  in- 
surance programs.  Today,  we  bring 
you  a  conference  agreement  which, 
after  15  long  hard  days,  settles  the 
issue  of  funding  for  the  time  being  on 
the  CCC,  and  reaffirms  our  commit- 
ment to  the  new  reserve  and  the  crop 
insurance  programs  as  well  as  to  our 
existing  conservation  programs.  But  it 
also  contains  an  extra  billion  dollars  in 
new  loan  authority  for  a  Farmers 
Home  Administration  program. 

Members  should  know  this.  Farmers 
should  know  this.  The  reason  that  the 
CCC  has  been  shut  down  for  over  a 
week,  and  the  reason  that  farmers 
cannot  get  their  entitled  payments,  is 
because  we  are  tinkering  around  with 
laws  that  have  only  been  on  the  books 
for  3  months  now— the  farm  bill,  the 
CR.  and  Oramm-Rudman. 

If  we  were  truly  serious  about  help- 
ing the  American  farmer,  we  would 
give  the  CCC  the  full  amount  of  fund- 
ing that  it  needs  to  meet  our  Federal 
commitments  under  existing  law.  That 
is  at  least  another  $2.3  billion  more 
than  we  have  in  this  bill.  Then  we 
should  work  like  the  dickens,  day  and 
night  for  as  long  as  it  takes,  to  repeal 
and  then  amend  that  1985  farm  bill, 
the  most  expensive  mistake  we  have 
made  in  this  99th  Congress. 

But  here,  we  are  holding  up  money 
that  is  rightfully  due  the  American 
farmer  to  deal  with  unrelated  and  less 
urgent  issues.  I  don't  know  whose  in- 
terest is  served  by  inviting  a  Presiden- 
tial veto,  and  that  is  what  we  have 
done  with  the  conference  report 
before  us  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  am  generally  pleased  with 
the  agreements  which  we  have 
reached  on  this  urgent  supplemental. 
We  have  made  some  commendable 
changes  to  the  House  version  which 
will  allow  us  to  get  a  running  head 
start  on  the  retirement  of  highly  erod- 
Ible  cropland  through  the  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  Program  without  reduc- 
ing our  commitment  to  existing  con- 
servation activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  defeat  to  this 
motion  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
will  be  inviting  a  veto,  and  subjecting 
the  people  we  are  trying  to  help  to 
further,  needless  delays  in  receiving 
the  money  they  are  owed  under  exist- 
ing law.  As  the  gentleman  is  well 
aware,  the  amendment  included  in  the 
conference  agreement  is  expected  to 
add  $900  million  in  new  outlays  to  our 
fiscal  year  1986  totals.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  so  desperate  to  reduce  our  defi- 
cits that  we  pass  a  law  requiring  auto- 
matic, across-the-board  cuts,  this  is  no 
time  to  be  adding  to  the  deficit. 

I  will  admit  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able dispute  over  the  levels  which  the 
Congress  approved  for  the  operating 


loan  program  of  Fanners  Home  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  If  we  are  to  reconcile 
these  differences  we  should  do  so  In  a 
separate  and  distinct  maimer,  as  the 
gentleman  has  proposed  in  one  of  the 
other  recent  resolutions  which  he  has 
introduced.  H.R.  4363.  Let  us  remind 
ourselves  that  the  CCC  has  been  shut 
down  because  of  our  actions  or  inac- 
tions for  the  past  week. 

This  gentleman  well  remembers  the 
hectic  last  days  of  the  first  session  in 
which  we  considered  and  passed  the 

1985  farm  bill.  That  measure  placed  a 
celling  of  $1.74  billion  on  Insured  oper- 
ating loans.  One  day  after,  we  passed 
the  fiscal  year  1986  CR  which  con- 
tained $2.7  billion  for  the  same  pro- 
gram. The  President  happened  to  sign 
the  farm  bill  after  the  CR.  and  his  ad- 
ministration considers  the  lower  levels 
to  be  binding.  That  is  where  the  dif- 
ference of  the  $1  billion  comes  in.  This 
is  a  considerable  amount.  If  this  de- 
serves the  attention  and  reconciliation 
of  our  colleagues,  then  we  should  give 
it  full  attention  in  a  separate  measure. 
But  for  the  past  3  months,  those  levels 
have  been  binding.  The  sequester 
which  took  effect  on  March  1  was 
based  on  a  level  of  $1.7  billion.  In 
taking  action  to  change  fiscal  year 

1986  levels  at  this  time,  without  full 
details  on  the  new  outlay  Impacts,  we 
are  once  again  giving  an  exemption  to 
an  individual  farm  program  and  in- 
creasing the  level  of  the  cuts  which 
may  have  to  t>e  taken  in  fiscal  year 

1987  if  another  more  massive  seques- 
ter must  be  made. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  and  I, 
have  worked  together  for  a  long  time. 
I  do  not  believe  he  heard  the  earlier 
statement. 

I  have  before  me  the  legislative 
digest  of  the  Republican  conference, 
which  has  the  Information  which  the 
gentleman  gave  Members.  I  called  at- 
tention earlier  to  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  the  money  in  here.  It  was  in 
the  continuing  resolution  which  was 
signed  into  law  last  December. 

What  we  had  to  do  here  was  to  point 
out  that  It  was  available  because  some- 
body down  town  was  interpreting  the 
law  as  being  that  where  we  had  an  ap- 
propriation and  money  was  made 
available,  and  it  is  already  available  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
at  some  later  date  if  the  legislative 
committee  comes  along  after  the  fact, 
with  a  lesser  amount,  the  appropria- 
tion was  repealed.  They  were  Inter- 
preting that  subsequent  law  as  having 
chmged  the  appropriation  bill  which 
had  been  passed  and  was  signed  by  the 
President. 

So  there  Is  no  extra  $1  billion  In 
here.  We  tried  to  point  out  in  here, 
and  this  is  the  second  time  today  I 
have  pointed  it  out,  that  we  do  not  put 
the  money  in  here;  we  call  attention  to 


the  fact  that  we  provided  the  money 
last  December.  I  would  like  the  record 
to  show  that  and  correct  this  again. 
This  letter  is  completely  misleading.  If 
you  call  the  young  man  who  wrote  it. 
he  will  agree  with  that. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  1  minute 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding  this  additional  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  only  trying  to 
Inform  the  House  of  the  facts  of  life. 
If  this  bill  should  ever  get  through,  it 
is  going  to  be  vetoed  because  of  this 
FmHA  provision.  It  ought  to  be  put  In 
a  separate  bill.  That  Is  all  I  am  saying. 

If  this  goes  back  to  the  other  body.  I 
am  willing  to  make  a  wager  of  a  cat- 
fish to  a  lobster  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  this  report  will  not 
even  get  through  the  other  body. 
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Senator  DoMxmci  is  not  going  to  let 
this  bill  get  through  the  Senate  with 
this  budget-busting  $1  billion  provi- 
sion. 

Will  you  take  me  up  on  that,  a  box 
of  catfish  for  lobsters? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  all  Senate  conferees  signed  the 
conference  report.  House  rules  prevent 
me  from  commending  them  by  name. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Mem- 
bers should  avoid  reference  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  not  often  that 
you  get  all  of  the  Senators  to  agree 
with  you.  I  did  that  in  this  case. 

On  the  other  point  my  colleague 
mentioned  here,  I  will  read  on  page  4 
where  it  says— 

The  conferees  Insist  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided In  the  Appropriations  Act  remain 
available  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and  renudn 
available  until  expended,  except  as  that 
level  may  be  reduced  by  the  terms  of  the  se- 
quester order  implemented  on  March  1, 
1986. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [lilr.  Coim]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  could  do  to 
protect  the  gentleman  any  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  on  another  point, 
though?  I  stick  by  what  I  said.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  will  not  get  through 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Coim]. 

BAr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  say  the  bill  will  not  get  through 
the  other  body,  and  if  It  gets  through, 
It  will  not  get  by  the  administration. 
They  are  going  to  veto  It.  and  you  are 


holding  up  the  CCC  payments  that 
are  so  badly  needed. 

But  is  It  not  true,  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  sequester  order  and  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  provisions 
that  only  $74  million  was  sequestered 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion?   

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  made  it  subject 
to  the  sequester  order  in  this  resolu- 
tion. He  is  my  President,  too.  I  would 
hate  for  him  to  veto  this  matter  based 
on  misleading  information.  That  U  the 
reason  I  called  the  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  man  who  wrote  this 
Republican  letter. 

The  SPEAKE91  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Coirra]  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  was  a  short  2 
minutes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Pennsylvania      [Mr. 

V^ALKEHl 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Let  me  say  softly  what  I  said  rather 
loudly  a  few  minutes  ago.  This  bill  is 
literally  an  embarrassment. 

We  had  a  bill  that  went  through  this 
House  that  was  basically  agreed  to  by 
everybody  that  we  ought  to  give  $6  bil- 
lion to  CCC,  that  it  is  needed  because 
the  programs  were  underfunded  to 
begin  with.  They  have  run  out  of 
money  and  the  farmers  out  there  need 
it.  It  went  through  this  House.  A  simi- 
lar bill  went  through  the  other  body. 
Those  two  bills  got  to  conference  com- 
mittee, and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, In  Its  wisdom,  decided  to  take  a 
rules-breaking  action  of  adding  a  non- 
germane  amendment  that  adds  $900 
million  In  outlays. 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman,  I  do  not  think  anybody  is 
arguing  about  whether  or  not  that 
young  man,  whoever  it  is,  up  in  the 
legislative  digest  shop  of  the  Republi- 
can conference  said  it.  The  point  is 
that  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  says  the  same  thing.  The  point 
is  that  the  sUtement  of  administra- 
tion policy  says  the  same  thing.  I 
think  that  they  probably  have  some 
credibility  in  looking  at  the  figures. 
They  are  saying  that  this  bill  is  $900 
million  off.  It  does  not  much  matter 
what  some  young  man  in  the  legisla- 
tive digest  shop  says.  The  administra- 
tion is  saying  that  this  Is,  in  fact,  a 
$900-million  budget-buster,  and  that  Is 
the  problem  that  this  gentleman  has. 
and  I  think  a  number  of  Members  In 
this  body  would  have. 

We  are  talking  here  about  a  process 
that  is  going  to  end  up  with  this  body 
spending  $900  million  more  of  deficit, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  here. 
We  ought  not  kid  oursleves,  and  we 
ought  not  try  to  slough  it  off  anyplace 
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else.  We  are  responsible  with  the 
action  that  we  are  taking  today  with 
adding  $900  million  to  the  budget  defi- 
cit of  this  country.  That  is  the  whole 
point 

As  of  yesterday,  the  President  tried 
to  solve  some  of  this  problem  by 
adding  $750  million  in  new  operating 
loan  funds  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. He  tried  to  take  care  of 
the  emergency  nature  of  the  problem. 
We  have  heard  referred  today  that, 
weU,  that  Is  simply  not  enough  money. 
I  quote  from  the  press  release  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  sent  out 
with  regard  to  it.  This  is  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  he  says: 

TheK  funds  will  come  from  accounts 
where  demand  Is  considerably  less  than  an- 
ticipated and  should  assure  satisfactory 
levels  of  operating  loans  for  all  eligible  farm 
borrowers. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  does 
not  agree  that  this  is  not  enough 
money,  that  they  have  now  provided 
enough  money,  and  what  we  are  doing 
is  adding  $900  million  more  over  and 
above  what  is  needed.  We  are  busting 
the  budget  here  with  what  we  are 
doing.  Pure  and  simple,  this  is  $900 
million  in  budget-busting.  The  admin- 
istration says  so,  OMB  says  so.  We 
caimot  get  around  it. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  

Bir.  WALKER.  In  Just  a  minute,  but 
let  me  make  one  final  point  here.  We 
have  done  this  consistently. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
think,  has  to  take  some  responsibility 
for  the  fact  that  if  you  go  back  and 
look  at  what  we  committed  ourselves 
to  do  in  budgets  over  the  last  5  years, 
and  what  we  ended  up  doing  in  spend- 
ing, we  have  overspent  our  own  budget 
resolutions  in  actual  spending  by  $160 
billion  in  the  last  5  years,  and  $45  bil- 
lion of  that  comes  in  what  area?  In  ag- 
riculture. In  agriculture,  $45  billion  of 
that  $160  billion  comes  from. 

In  other  words,  when  it  comes  to 
actual  spending,  we  exceed  our  first 
budget  resolutions  consistently. 

I  have  to  tell  you,  that  Is  where  defi- 
cits come  from.  They  are  not  some 
magical  thing  that  appears.  They  are 
not  the  President  down  there  spending 
money  that  he  has  not  got.  It  is  us.  We 
are  spending  the  money.  We  are  giving 
him  the  money  to  spend,  and  that  is 
where  it  comes  from. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reason  I  quoted  this  letter,  all  of  you 
are  using  $900  million.  The  difference 
between  the  two  figures  is  $1  billion. 
$1.7  billion  and  $2.7  billion,  and  I  men- 
tioned the  letter  because  that  is  bound 
to  be  where  the  $900  million  comes 
from.  I  repeat  again,  that  is  not  true. 

Let  me  say  something  else  you  do 
not  aeon  to  be  aware  of.  The  Presi- 


dent's budget  asked  for  $7.9  billion. 
They  said  on  the  telephone  they  really 
needed  $8.8  billion.  So  we  are  below 
the  ceiling  Imposed  by  the  Budget  Act. 
We  are  below  the  amount  that  they 
asked  for  downtown.  Not  a  dime  of  it 
will  be  spent  unless  it  is  needed.  We 
have  1,336,000  folks  waiting  for  ad- 
vance deficiency  payments  that  are 
due  under  the  law  that  the  Congress 
has  passed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time,  since  I  have  limited  time  and  the 
gentleman  can,  of  course,  yield  himself 
whatever  time  he  wants. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  time  and  I  am  happy  to 
continue  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  So  these  folks  are 
entitled  to  their  money.  This  resolu- 
tion makes  the  money  available. 
Unless  we  approve  this  resolution,  a 
whole  lot  of  applicants  are  going  to  be 
turned  down. 

We  had  the  head  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  before  us,  and 
he  took  the  view  that  under  the  new 
farm  bill,  he  doubted  many  folks  could 
show  that  they  would  make  enough 
money  to  pay  their  debts. 

But  I  say  again,  we  only  make  it 
available.  It  is  not  used  unless  your  ad- 
ministration approves  the  application, 
and  it  is  not  made  available  here  in 
this  resolution.  It  was  made  available 
in  December,  and  because  a  legislation 
committee  subsequently  comes  along 
with  a  different  figure  does  not 
change  the  fact. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  then  we  will 
have  people  running  around  the  coun- 
try politically  saying  that  we  made  the 
money  available  but  the  administra- 
tion refused  to  spend  it  and  so,  there- 
fore, this  acdnlnlstratlon  is  insensitive 
to  agriculture. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  have  not  stated 
that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  ought  to  have 
the  guts,  we  ought  to  have  the  guts 
right  here  and  now  to  decide  what  the 
priorities  of  this  country  are,  and  we 
ought  not  add  $900  million  of  addi- 
tional spending  authority. 

I  have  to  say  to  the  chairman,  too, 
that  he  has  raised  the  issue  of  the 
farm  bill  here.  You  know  when  some 
of  us  voted  for  the  farm  bill,  we  voted 
for  the  good  and  the  bad.  One  cf  the 
angles  of  the  farm  bill  was  in  addition 
to  spending  the  money,  it  also  saved 
some  money.  One  of  the  areas  in 
which  it  saved  some  money  was  right 
here.  What  we  are  now  doing  on  the 
floor  with  this  bill  is  we  are  saying, 
well,  those  savings  may  have  taken 
place,  but  forget  it,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  overrides  the  authorization 
committee  and  so,  therefore,  we  are 
going   to   go   ahead   and   spend   the 


money  regardless  with  what  the  farm 
biUsaid. 

I  wlU  say  to  the  gentleman  when  I 
voted  for  the  farm  bill,  I  voted  for 
some  of  the  savings  as  well  as  some  of 
the  spending.  I  resent  the  fact  that  we 
now  come  back  and  override  that 
spending  decision. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Another  point  I  made, 
which  was  glossed  over  was  that, 
under  the  sequester,  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  vote,  $74 
million  was  sequestered  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  In- 
sured Operating  Loan  Program. 

Now  you  are  turning  around,  be- 
cause they  have  already  had  a  seques- 
ter, and  you  are  putting  in  another 
$900  million.  How  about  all  the  other 
programs?  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
HHS-Eklucation,  BiU  Natcher.  and  I 
are  sitting  up  there  listening  to  aU  the 
testimony  from  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health;  they  got  lopped  4.3 
percent  on  research  for  cancer,  heart, 
lung,  diabetes,  digestive  disease,  you 
name  them;  education  got  lopped  4.3 
percent;  100,000  students  fell  off  the 
roles  of  Pell  grants.  Let's  bring  in  $1 
billion  for  that. 

Mr.  WALKIER.  Federal  retirees  did 
not  get  their  COLA'S. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, here  we  are  again.  It  seems  like 
every  month  we  can  get  a  record  out. 
We  only  change  the  time;  faces  do  not 
change  and  facts  do  not  change,  but 
the  Appropriations  Committee  finds 
itself  in  a  posture  here  of  trying  to 
help  some  people  who  are  destitute 
today;  the  farmers  of  America,  or  a 
great  majority  of  them. 

We  find  ourselves  caught  in  a  dilem- 
ma here.  It  is  criticized  If  we  do  and 
criticized  if  we  do  not.  "Twice  in  De- 
cember this  committee  was  criticized 
for  not  appropriating  enough  money 
to  take  care  of  the  farmers.  Twice  we 
were  criticized  when  we  came  to  the 
floor. 

We  were  forced  Into  that  position 
because  we  could  not  appropriate 
enough.  Now  we  are  hoping  that  we 
are  appropriating  or  at  least  identify- 
ing enough  money  from  previous  ap- 
propriations that  will  take  care  of  the 
agricultural  needs  very  soon,  in  the 
next  60  days  and  most  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

We  are  caught  again  on  that  thing 
that  we  have  nm  into  too  many  times 
of  Ol£B  using  one  set  of  rules  as  a 
guideline;  what  they  count  and  what 


they  do  not  count.  Our  own  offices 
here  using  a  different  one. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Walxir]  is  right  to  a  point;  I 
would  agree  with  him.  But  if  he  is  ab- 
solutely right  then  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  whatsoever,  the  money  will  never 
be  spent.  Because  we  are  only  doing 
here  something  that  has  already  been 
done. 

So  if  the  gentleman  is  right  that  the 
money  that  the  President  set  aside 
earlier  this  week  to  take  care  of  agri- 
cultural needs,  if  that  is  sufficient, 
then  the  money  we  are  identifying  in 
this  bill  wlU  never  be  spent  for  any 
purpose. 

So  we  have  nothing  to  fear  then;  it 
will  be  taken  care  of. 

The  real  problem  is  on  scoring.  Here 
is  where  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  a  statement  of  admin- 
istrative policy,  and  they  state,  "adds 
$919  million  in  new  direct  lending  au- 
thority for  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration." "Then  the  second,  as  if  it 
were  added  to  that,  increases  1986  out- 
lays by  almost  $900  million. 

Well,  they  are  both  the  same,  but  it 
does  not  do  that,  as  the  chairman  has 
previously  said.  Hie  question  is,  the 
language  that  we  put  in  yesterday  in 
the  conference  report,  I  want  to  read 
it  to  you.  After  reading  it,  you  tell  me 
where  it  appropriates  the  money. 

This  is  the  section  of  the  conference 
report  that  is  in  question,  and  I  quote: 

The  level  of  funds  previously  appropriated 
for  the  insured  operating  loan  prosram  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  Agriculture,  Rural  Develop- 
ment, and  Related  Agencies  (H.R.  3037).  as 
enacted  by  Public  Law  99-190  on  E>ecember 
19.  1985.  shall  be  available  until  expended 
except  as  that  level  may  be  reduced  by  the 
terms  of  the  sequester  order  Implemented 
on  March  1. 1986. 

On  December  19,  that  provision 
passed  this  House  by  a  vote  of  261  to 
137.  No  new  appropriated  money  than 
this;  we  simply  identify  that  money 
that  already  is  appropriated;  shall 
remain  available  if  it  is  needed,  if  it  is 
needed. 

Again  I  reiterate,  subject  to  the  re- 
duced terms  of  the  sequester  order.  It 
does  not  do  anything  about  Gramm- 
Rudman.  It  recognizes  the  deductions 
by  Oramm-Rudman. 

So  my  friends,  the  poor  fanner  out 
there  who  is  struggling  right  now, 
trying  to  find  some  way  to  get  enough 
money  to  plant  the  crop  that  we  are 
all  going  to  enjoy  eatliig  in  the  fall, 
hopefully  we  will  export  a  lot  of  it  and 
help  the  balance  of  trade,  he  is  won- 
dering where  that  money  will  come 
from. 

He  may  have  to  look  to  this  source 
here,  so  you  have  to  decide  today 
when  you  cast  this  vote  for  or  against 
this  conference  report,  no  one  can 
make  that  decision  except  you.  Are  we 
more  concerned  about  the  ground 
rules  here  and  within  the  Congress 


that  "Oh,  we've  stepped  on  someone's 
toes"— which  we  have  not— but  if  we 
are  more  concerned  about  that  than 
we  are  about  niral  America,  about  the 
farmers  that  are  so  vitally  needed  and 
are  in  such  destitute  condition  today, 
are  we  going  to  help  that  farmer  or 
are  we  going  to  worry  about  our 
ground  rules? 

Yes,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  our 
dear  friend  from  Massachusetts,  I 
think  farmers  are  watching  today;  but 
they  may  be  looking  a  little  bit  differ- 
ent than  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts thinks.  They  may  be  looking 
to  say,  "Is  that  Congress  really  con- 
cerned about  rural  America,  the  farm- 
ers' need  to  get  the  crops  planted,  or 
are  they  more  concerend  about  their 
ground  rules;  whether  we  appropriate 
it  this  way  or  a  different  way?" 

I  think  farmers,  yes,  are  too  sophisi- 
ticated,  too  intelligent;  will  see 
through  this  game  today. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman    from     Massachusetts     [Mr. 

COMTXl. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
want  to  add  to  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers],  I 
have  supported  the  CCC.  and  I  believe 
we  should  have  $2.3  billion  more  for 
the  farmers  in  this  bill  today,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  support  any  more  of 
these  shenanigans. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  In- 
dicated that  sequester  applies  to  this 
FmHA  increase.  If  the  full  4.3  percent 
sequester  had  applied  when  the  se- 
quester took  effect  on  March  1  at  $2.7 
billion,  we  would  have  sequestered 
$116  million  and  not  $74  million. 

Mrs.  SMTTH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Franklih]. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding,  and  first  of  all, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
dean  of  this  House,  my  colleague  from 
Mississippi,  Chairman  WHirmf.  In  my 
home  State  he  is  known  as  the  Perma- 
nent Secretary  of  Agrlctilture.  He  has 
been  dealing  with  these  kinds  of  prob- 
lems for  a  long  time.  He  understands 
them,  and  I  appreciate  the  input  that 
he  has  had  into  this  agricultural 
policy  of  this  Nation. 

The  practical  effect,  my  friends,  of 
what  we  are  doing  here  today  is  to  al- 
leviate a  problem  that  farmers  all  over 
this  Nation  have.  When  they  go  into 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
office,  they  sign  up  and  they  are  put 
on  a  list  as  to  the  date  they  get  in 
there. 

Their  loans  are  processed  and  many 
of  them  approved.  If  the  money  is 
available,  then  those  farmers  get 
funded.  However,  if  that  money  is  not 
available,  then  they  are  told  by  their 
local  supervisors:  "I'm  sorry,  you're 
going  to  have  to  wait  until  we  get  an 


additional  appropriation  out  of  the 
U.S.  Congress." 

This  happened  three  times  last  year, 
and  the  longer  we  waited  the  more 
and  more  we  were  assuring  those 
farmers  who  were  approved  and  not 
funded  that  they  were  going  to  have  a 
crop  disaster  for  this  planning  year. 

I  think  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  try 
to  make  the  kind  of  money  available 
that  is  needed  so  that  those  farmers 
who  get  approved  through  the  regula- 
tions and  the  rules  that  are  stringent, 
very  stringent. 

Once  they  get  approved,  that  money 
should  be  there  for  them  so  that  they 
can  get  their  checks  and  begin  their 
farming  operation  so  that  they  can 
continue  to  be  viable  as  producers  and 
people  who  have  a  chance  to  make  a 
profit.  That  is  what  the  agency  is  for, 
that  Is  what  we  are  doing  here  today. 

My  friend  from  Pennsylvania  says 
that  we  ought  to  have  the  guts  here 
today  to  determine  the  spending  prior- 
ities. Well.  I  think  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  doing.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mrs.  Smith]  and  those  of  us 
who  are  Interested  In  trying  to  see 
that  American  agriculture  survives  are 
trying  to  do  here  today  by  setting 
those  priorities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
farmer,  and  let  us  pass  this  bill  and  let 
them  try  to  be  successful  for  the  crop 
year  1986. 

Mrs.  SMTTH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Mybu]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  apologize, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  taking  the  floor 
»gtAn,  but  things  have  been  said  here. 
A^dn.  going  back  to  the  statement  of 
administration  policy,  and  I  did  not 
get  this;  I  checked  my  office  before  I 
came  over  here,  but  I  had  to  come  over 
to  the  floor  and  see  what  somebody 
else  received  from  OMB. 

If  it  is  true  that  this  is  new  author- 
ity, what  happened  to  that  money  we 
appropriated  in  December?  Has 
anyone  seen  a  rescission?  Has  anyone 
seen  a  deferral?  It  Is  still  legally  avail- 
able. 

This  came  up  because  the  Depart- 
ment attorneys  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Interpreted— their  Inter- 
pretation that  this  Congress,  after  it 
passed  one  bill,  superseded  that  au- 
thority and  appropriation  by  an  au- 
thorization bill  the  following  day,  on 
December  20. 

Well,  where  Is  It  if  It  Is  being  appro- 
priated again,  where  was  the  rescis- 
sion? Can  anybody  bring  forth  the  re- 
scission? Or  the  deferral?  Or  the  dif- 
ference between  $4.4  billion  and  $2.7, 
which  Is  about— where  Is  the  deferral? 
I  do  not  think  It  can  be  found. 

If  they  scored  it.  and  they  did  score 
It  against  us  in  December,  for  the  $4.4 
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billion;  $4-4  was  scored  in  December, 
where  Is  it  now?  Of  course  it  Is  still 
available,  and  we  do  not  reappropriate; 
we  only  say  it  shall  continue  to  be 
available.  It  Is  only  language  in  there: 
it  does  not  reappropriate.  You  do  not 
change  the  outcome.  You  might  if  this 
does  not  provide  it.  You  might  have  to 
come  back  again  in  June  or  whatever 
it  Is.  We  are  already  borrowing— the 
Secretary  this  morning  told  us  we  are 
borrowing  from  the  third  and  fourth 
quarter  of  1986  to  fund  the  planting  of 
crops.  Not  buying  new  farms  or  new 
equipment:  only  operating  to  plant  the 
crop.  We  are  borrowing  from  the  third 
and  fourth  quarter. 

D  1235 

We  are  borrowing  for  the  third  auid 
fourth  quarters.  There  are  going  to  be 
requirements  for  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  to  carry  out  the  act  of  1985. 
Where  is  that  money  going  to  come 
from  if  we  do  not  do  this  today?  If  you 
do  not  do  it,  you  are  going  to  be  back 
here  with  a  supplemental.  Let  us  do  it 
the  right  way.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  so  often  says,  "Let's  do 
.what  is  right."  TeU  us  right  now  what 
you  need.  Well,  this  is  what  agricul- 
ture is  going  to  need.  So  vote  for  it. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  more  requests  for 
time.  I  would  Just  like  to  close  by  com- 
mending our  chairman  for  the  great 
Job  he  has  done  and  by  pointing  out 
again  that  agriculture  is  in  a  desperate 
situation  and  urging  support  for  this 
House  Joint  Resolution  534. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Bdr. 
WHrrrni]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present; 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  272,  nays 
141.  not  voting  21.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  60] 

YEAS-37a 

Aekennan 

Bwton 

Boehlert 

BktM 

Bom 

BedeU 

Boland 

Annuisto 

Beilnaon 

Boner  (TN) 

Anthony 

Bennett 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Applcimte 

Bereuter 

Bonker 

Aaptai 

Berman 

Bonkl 

AtklM 

BerUl 

Boko 

Bamw 

BiMBl 

BouebM 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brcftux 

Brooki 

Brown  (CA) 

Bnice 

Brymnt 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustunknte 

Byron 

CallAluui 

Carr 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coau 

Coble 

Coelbo 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

DaKhle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  laOana 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DInseU 

Dtzon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelcta 

Evans (lA) 

BvaiudL) 

PaaceU 

Fasto 

FUppo 

norlo 

FofUetU 

Foley 

Pord(ltl) 

POrd(TN) 

Powler 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydoa 

Oejdenson 

Oephardt 

OUmao 

OUckman 

Oonaaes 

Gordon 

Oradison 

Oray(IL) 

Oray  (PA) 

Ouarlnl 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

HammenchmkH 


Anderson 

Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

AuO^ 


Barnard 

BarUett 

Watwnan 

BenUey 

BUlrakls 


Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

HUer 

HUlls 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Klecika 

Kolter 

UFalce 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Ughtfoot 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lott 

Lundlne 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Maaoll 

McCloakey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkiilnkl 

MUler  (OH) 

MlneU 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Hatcher 

Neal 

NIchoU 

NIelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

NAY8-141 

BUley 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cllnger 

Cobey 


Ortts 

Owens 

PanetU 

Pashajran 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reld 

Richardson 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

RoetenkowskI 

Roth 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shelby 

SIkorskI 

SlUander 

SIslsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solan 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Oermaln 
Staggers 
StaUlngB 
Stangeland 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tauke 
Tausln 

Thomas  (OA) 
Torres 
TorriceUl 
Traf  leant 
Trailer 
UdaU 
Valentine 
Vlsclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watklns 
Waxman 
Weber 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whltten 
Wlrth 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Yatron 
Young  (MO) 


Coleman  (MO) 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

DloGuardl 


Dornan<CA> 

Dreier 

BckertCNT) 

FaweU 

Feighan 


Urlngston 
Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry(WA) 


Fish 

Frank 

Fremel 

GaUo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Green 

Gregg 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Henry 

Hertel 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomanlno 

LatU 

lieath(TZ) 

Lent 

LewU(CA> 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uplnskl 


Addabbo 

Campbell 

Collins 

Dickinson 

Edgar 

Gibbons 

Grotberg 

Kindness 


Luken 
Ijungren 
Mack 
MacKay 

McCain 

McCandleas 

McCollum 

McOrath 

Meyers 

MUler  (WA) 

Mollnari 

Monson 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mraiek 

NelMn 

O'Brten 

Olln 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Penny 

Porter 

PurseU 

Regula 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

RItter 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Saxton 

NOT  VOTINO 

Loeffler 


Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

nensfiiliiwnnei 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Studds 
Stump 
Swlndall 
Thomas  (CA) 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Weiss 

Whltehurst 
WoW 
WorUey 
Wyden 
Yates 

Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zachau 
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Taylor 

Towns 

Weaver 

Williams 

Wilson 

WyUe 


MUler  (CA) 
Rudd 
Savage 
Schumer 
Smith,  Denny 
(OR) 

D  1250 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Collina  for,  with  Mr.  Oibboiu 
against. 

Mr.  RINALDO  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  STOKES,  NIEUSON  of 
Utah,  and  ROEMER  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BUDGET  FOR  THE  U.S.  GOVERN- 
MENT, FISCAL  YEARS  1987. 
1988.  AND  1989 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  cidl 
up  House  Resolution  397  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  307 
Raolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Coinmit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  2M>  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal 


years  1987.  1»M.  and  1989,  and  the  fln>t 
reading  of  the  regolutlon  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  resolution  and  shall  contin- 
ue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  the  resolution  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  No  amendment 
to  the  resolution  shall  be  In  order.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  House,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  resolu- 
tion to  final  adoption  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  commit,  which 
may  not  contain  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott],  pending 
which  I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  397 
provides  for  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  House  Resolution  397  is 
a  closed  rule.  It  provides  4  hours  of 
general  debate  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  The  nile  also 
provides  one  motion  to  commit  which 
may  not  contain  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules  Committee 
grants  closed  rules  infrequently  and 
with  some  reservation.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  rationale  is  clear.  The 
rule  provides  an  opportunity  to  vote 
directly  on  the  President's  budget. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  amendments. 
There  will  be  time  to  debate  substi- 
tutes when  the  Budget  Committee  re- 
ports a  budget  resolution. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  provided  a 
simple  motion  to  commit  without  in- 
structions since  this  resolution  has  not 
been  reported  from  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. While  the  Budget  Act  provides 
that  a  motion  to  recommit  a  privileged 
budget  resolution  reported  from  the 
Budget  Committee,  or  any  substitutes 
that  the  House  may  adopt,  is  not  in 
order,  the  Rules  Committee  believes 
that  in  this  instance,  because  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  reported,  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  provide  a  motion  to 
commit  the  resolution  to  the  Budget 
Committee.  The  Rules  Committee  did 
not,  however,  believe  a  motion  to 
conimlt  with  instructions  was  neces- 
sary. There  are  a  number  of  avenues 
both  the  majority  and  minority  are  ex- 
ploring as  they  try  to  develop  a  con- 
gressional budget.  The  time  to  discuss 
altematlves  to  the  President's  budget 
is  when  a  reported  resolution  and  any 
other  major  alternatives  are  consid- 
ered by  the  House. 

If  it  is  the  will  of  the  House  to  reject 
the  President's  budget  today,  a  con- 
gressional budget  resolution  wlU  be 
considered  in  the  near  future.  Chair- 


man Gray  has  said  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  report  a  budget  resolution 
by  early  April,  I  should  add.  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  we 
have  been  hard  at  work.  The  Budget 
Committee  has  held  numerous  hear- 
ings. We  have  consulted  with  the 
other  House  committees,  as  required 
by  Oramm-Rudman.  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  met  regu- 
larly trying  to  develop  a  consensus  po- 
sition. We  are  close.  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  conunittee  have  been  meet- 
ing for  the  same  purpose  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  gentlelady  from 
Illinois.  As  my  colleagues  know.  Rep- 
resentative Martin  stepped  in  when 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  fell  ill.  Mrs  Martin 
has  done  a  fine  Job  but  I  am  pleased, 
as  I  am  sure  we  all  are,  to  see  that  my 
dear  friend  from  Ohio,  my  colleague 
on  both  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  Rules  Committee,  Representative 
Latta  is  back  with  us. 

Some  Members  have  complained 
that  the  resolution  before  us  was  not 
reported  from  committee.  That  is  not 
so  unusual.  Last  week,  the  farm  bills 
we  considered  were  not  reported  from 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  asked:  Why 
are  we  considering  the  President's 
budget  now?  Why  not  wait  until  the 
Budget  Committee  reports  Its  resolu- 
tion? There  are  two  reasons.  First,  the 
Budget  Committee  is  seeking  guid- 
ance. There  are  difficult  choices  to  be 
made.  During  consideration  of  the 
President's  budget,  the  will  of  the 
House  can  be  expressed.  The  debate 
will  inform  and  enlighten  the  Budget 
Committee. 

The  other  reason  to  take  up  the 
President's  budget  now  is  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  that  we  promptly 
do  so.  Administration  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  other  House  committees  have 
asked  that  we  give  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  President's 
budget.  The  President  himself,  in  his 
radio  broadcasts,  television  appear- 
ances, and  press  interviews,  has  re- 
peatedly made  the  same  request. 

The  rule  before  the  House  simply 
gives  us  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the 
matter. 

iir.  Speaker,  if  this  rule  is  adopted, 
there  will  be  ample  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  President's 
budget.  I  will  not  take  time  to  disctiss 
such  matters  now.  I  will  address  two 
substantive  questions:  Does  the  deficit 
in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  296 
represent  the  President's  budget  and 
is  it  within  the  limits  set  by  the 
Budget  Act  and  the  rules  of  the  House 
regarding  maximum  deficit  amounts? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  some  confusion 
about  the  President's  deficit  figure  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  Some  Members  say 
the  President's  deficit  is  about  $16  bU- 
llon  above  the  Oramm-Rudman  target 


for  fiscal  year  1986.  That  It  mislead* 
Ing.  The  President  estimates  his  own 
deficit  wm  be  1148.6  billion,  or  $400 
million  below  the  maximum  deficit 
mark. 

It  is  true  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimated  the  Presi- 
dent's deficit  wUl  be  $16.7  billion 
higher  than  the  President  estimated. 
About  $14  billion  of  that  difference  is 
in  defense  outlays.  The  administration 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
agree  on  defense  budget  authority  but 
CBO  uses  historical  spending  patterns 
to  estimate  the  defense  spend-out  rate. 
To  determine  how  quickly  the  Defense 
Department  will  turn  Its  budget  au- 
thority into  outlays,  CBO  looks  at  how 
quickly  defense  budget  authority  has 
been  spent  in  the  past.  The  adminis* 
tration  believes,  however,  that  histori- 
cal defense  spending  patterns  will  not 
apply  during  the  next  fiscal  yean. 
There  are  a  few  other  disagreements. 
CBO  contends  that  the  President  un- 
derestimated outlays  for  farm  price 
supports  and  overstated  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  Oovemment  assets. 

I  respectfully  remind  my  colleagues 
we  are  talking  about  the  President's 
budget.  We  will  be  voting  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  When  we  debate  con- 
gressional budget  resolutions,  CBO 
cost  estimates  are  appropriate.  It 
would  have  been  unfair  and  mislead- 
ing, however,  to  have  called  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  296  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  had  we  reestimated  his 
deficit  using  CBO's  assumptions.  The 
President's  deficit— using  his  own 
technical  estimates  and  economic  as- 
sumptions—is $143.6  billion. 

There  is  another  source  of  the  $16 
billion  confusion,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  296  shows  two  deficit  fig- 
ures. Section  4(a)  says  the  President's 
deficit  will  be  $1S9.3  billion  but  section 
4(b)  says  the  President's  deficit  will  be 
$143.6  bUllon.  The  $159.3  billion  figure 
does  not  include  Social  Security.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  Oramm- 
Rudman— section  26 1  ( a )( 1 )— took 
Social  Security  off  budget  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1986.  The  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  is  estimated  to  nm  about 
$16.2  billion  in  the  black  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  President's  budget  deficit, 
not  counting  that  surplus,  is  $169.3  bil- 
lion. This  figure,  however,  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  Oramm-Rudman 
target  of  $144  billion. 

Gramm-Rudman,  in  section 
201(a)(1),  specifies  how  the  deficit  Is  to 
be  calculated  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son with  the  maximum  deficit  amount. 
Social  Security  must  be  counted  under 
the  special  rules.  The  President's 
budget  deficit,  therefore,  for  purposes 
of  comparison  with  the  maximum  defi- 
cit amount,  is  $148,6  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  before  the 
House  simply  provides  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  President's  proposal!. 
If  his  proposals  are  rejected,  we  will 
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move  forward  knowing  what  changes 
must  be  made.  The  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  pledged  him- 
self to  bring  a  budget  resolution  to  the 
floor  as  soon  as  possible.  Debate  on 
the  President's  budget  now  can  only 
aid  the  committee's  markup  in  the 
near  future. 

Nonetheless,  we  will  hear  many  ex- 
cuses to  put  off  this  debate.  We  wiU 
hear  charges  of  partisan  politics.  We 
will  hear  claims  that  the  President's 
budget  was  dead  on  arrival,  that  no 
purpose  can  be  served  by  putting  an- 
other nail  in  the  coffin.  We  will  be 
told  that  the  President's  January  pro- 
posals are  outd&ted,  that  oU  prices  and 
interest  rates  have  dropped.  We  may 
hear  that  even  the  President  no  longer 
stands  behind  his  budget.  That  is  not 
true.  The  President  has,  again  and 
again,  called  for  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  for  his  budget.  He  has 
never  repudiated  his  budget.  Do  not 
listen  to  the  excuses. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
only  one  reason  some  Members  oppose 
this  rule.  They  fear  an  up-or-down 
vote  on  the  President's  proposals.  It  is 
time  to  take  a  stand.  It  is  time  for  the 
House  to  debate  the  President's 
budget.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  previous  question  and  adoption 
of  the  rule. 
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Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  y^eld  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  Yor*.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  whip  that,  as 
he  knows,  we  all  from  time  to  time 
make  plans  for  being  back  in  the  dis- 
trict or  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
be  here  and,  from  time  to  time,  we 
have  to  cancel  those  engagements 
back  in  the  district,  however  impor- 
tant they  may  be.  I  do  have  some  very 
important  engagements  tomorrow. 
Looking  down  through  the  agenda, 
generally  a  person  would  be  inclined 
to  cancel  those  engagements.  But  as  I 
find  out,  for  the  first  time  in  history 
here  we  are  going  to  vote  on  a  Presi- 
dent's budget  as  sent  down,  without 
the  opportunity  to  amend  it  or  give 
that  type  of  consideration  that  makes 
any  type  of  sense. 

I  regret  to  inform  the  Republican 
whip  and  my  colleagues  that,  while  I 
enjoy  politics  as  much  a^  anybody  else, 
I  cannot  play  today,  and  I  am  going  to 
opt  to  go  back  to  my  district  where  I 
think  the  time  can  be  much  better 
spent. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  397 
l8  a  4-hour,  very  closed  rule  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  296,  which  pur- 
ports in  its  title  to  be  the  "Congres- 
sional Budget  for  the  United  States 
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Government."  I  repeat:  The  title  is 
"The  Congressional  Budget  for  the 
United  States  Govemmtat." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  were  the  private 
sector,  the  authors  of  that  title  would 
be  hauled  into  court  for  violating  the 
"Truth  in  Labeling  Act,"  because 
there  ain't  no  way  in  God's  green 
earth  that  this  can  be  called  a  "Con- 
gressional budget."  I  presume,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Budget  Act.  It  was 
not  considered,  discussed,  amended  or 
reported  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  just 
said,  "Well,  that's  no  big  deal.  Other 
committees  don't  act  on  legislation 
that  comes  to  the  floor." 

And  I  Just  have  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues: On  something  as  important  as 
the  budget  resolution,  the  budget  for 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year, 
you  do  not  want  the  committee  to  con- 
sider it  and  act?  Why  have  the  com- 
mittee? Are  we  going  to  start  over  and 
over  again  allowing  bills  to  come  from 
whatever  committee.  Appropriations 
or  Budget  or  Agriculture,  without 
going  to  committee?  We  will  Just  aU 
meet  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
That  is  the  most  powerful  committee. 
But  I  think  it  is  totally  ludicrous  to 
say  that  it  is  no  big  problem  if  it  does 
not  go  through  the  committee  process. 
I  think  it  is  very  important. 

This  was  just  simply  introduced  by 
the  Budget  chairman  last  Monday  and 
brought  directly  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee yesterday. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  This  is 
not  the  Congressional  budget  process 
we  are  following.  It  Is  a  partisan 
fudge-it  process  designed  to  score  some 
political  points  and  obscure  the  lack  of 
a  Democrat  alternative  or  even  the 
fact  that  nothing  is  happening  in  the 
Budget  Committee. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  going  to  be  taken  in  for 
one  minute  by  this  flim-flam  sham. 
The  perpetrators  of  this  little  exercise 
today  should  heed  the  wisdom  of  what 
should  be  an  ancient  Chinese  proverb, 
even  if  it  is  not,  which  goes  like  this: 
"He  who  throws  eggs  into  the  wind 
ends  up  with  egg  on  face." 

I  would  advise  my  colleagues  who 
are  involved  in  this  little  exercise 
today  to  refrain  from  throwing  your 
rotten  eggs  in  this  direction.  The  yolk 
may  be  on  you. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  296  indicates  on  its 
cover  that  it  was  introduced  by  re- 
quest. When  questioned  in  the  Rules 
Committee  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qun,- 
LXN],  the  ranking  minority  member,  as 
to  who  requested  its  introduction. 
Chairman  Ghat  responded  that  the 
President  had  asked  for  its  consider- 
ation. As  proof— proof,  ladies  and  gen- 
tleman—of that  request,  he  cited  a 
line  in  the  President's  budget  message 
that  reads,  "Let's  do  it,"  and  a  T-shirt 


that  the  President  once  held  up  to  the 
TV  cameras  which  read,  "Save  our 
budget." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  time,  to 
my  knowledge,  that  a  committee 
chairman  has  felt  compelled  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  a  T-shirt.  One  can  Just 
imagine  the  successes  this  administra- 
tion might  have  if  it  floods  the  Hill 
with  T-shirts  and  bumper  stickers. 

But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Budget  chairman  was  asked  again 
who  requested  the  introduction  of  this 
resolution,  two  Rules  Committee  mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
Democrats,  admitted  that  they  had  re- 
quested that  we  follow  this  procedure. 
Their  candor  is  refreshing,  even  if 
their  tactics  are  a  little  stale.  But  even 
more  refreshing  was  the  candor  of  an- 
other Rules  Committee  member,  a 
Democrat,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Beilenson],  who  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  this  whole  ap- 
proach, even  though  he  opposed  the 
President's  budget  request.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  President's  budget 
should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  Budget  Committee's  budget 
and  other  alternatives  which  will  be 
coming  to  the  floor  later  on. 

Now,  the  point  was  also  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  there  is  no 
need  for  amendments  at  this  point.  I 
do  not  recall  since  the  budget  process 
got  started  that  we  have  ever  had  a 
situation  where  a  budget  was  brought 
up  with  no  amendments  in  order,  no 
substitutes,  no  alternatives.  This  is  a 
little  different.  Even  an  opportunity  to 
have  any  kind  of  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  was  knocked  out,  no 
Democrat  alternative,  no  Republican 
alternative. 

And  I  might  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  some  gentlemen  did  come 
to  the  Rules  Committee,  one  from  Illi- 
nois, one  from  Minnesota  and  one 
from  Colorado,  who  have  a  budget 
process  ready  to  go,  serious,  they  put  a 
lot  of  work  into  it,  they  worked  with 
CBO,  it  cuts  spending,  it  cuts  back  on 
defense,  it  raises  revenue.  But  they 
said,  "This  is  such  a  sideshow  that  we 
are  not  getting  on  this  train." 

So  it  could  be  done.  We  could  have 
amendments  in  order  and  we  could  be 
doing  this  seriously,  but.  unfortunate- 
ly, we  are  not  doing  it  at  this  point. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
remarks,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  did,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  at 
that  point.  I  am  sure  we  can  engage  in 
polemics  here,  a  little  fun.  That  is 
what  this  is  all  about.  It  will  be  great, 
because  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  always  has  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  we  appreciate  that.  And 
that  is  the  way  we  should  handle  this. 
I  mean  this  is  fun  and  games.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  little  fun  here  this 
afternoon,  and  let's  don't  get  mad. 


let's  don't  get  serious,  we  can  talk  serl- 
ouily  later.  I  hope.  And  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Pennaylvanla,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  is  going  to 
be  serious  about  trying  to  develop  a 
budget  and.  hopefully,  a  bipartisan 
budget.  But  this  ain't  it.  This  is  a 
waste  of  time. 

Now,  If  any  of  you  think  that  this  is 
all  right.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you 
that  this  is  the  middle  of  March,  and 
we  have  not  done  anything.  The  clock 
marches  on.  and  we  are  still  sucking 
our  thumbs.  Even  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  Demo- 
crat and  Republican,  are  working  to- 
gether and  making  progress  on  devel- 
oping a  budget.  But  are  we  doing  that? 
No.  We  are  here  on  the  floor,  playing, 
while  the  clock  marches  on. 

And  you  might  think,  "Well,  we 
have  got  plenty  of  time." 

Let  me  tell  you,  we  are  not  going  to 
make  the  April  1  deadline.  We  are  not 
going  to  make  the  April  IS.  We  are 
wasting  time  here  today,  we  are  wast- 
ing time  on  the  budget  process. 

You  might  say.  "Oh,  we  can  do  it 
before  Easter." 

Baloney.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  look  at 
your  Congressional  calendars  that  are 
sent  to  you  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley],  and  which  I 
sent  out  on  my  side  of  the  aisle.  We 
need  a  break.  We  have  worked  so  hard, 
we  need  a  break.  Let  us  take  a  recess 
for  Easter.  And  why  wait  for  Easter? 
Let's  go  out  in  March.  Your  calendar 
will  show  you  that  we  are  scheduled  to 
go  out  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Tuesday  March  25.  Now,  how  many  of 
you  wiseacres  around  here  think  that 
we  are  going  to  come  in  here  and  work 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  when  we  are 
going  to  be  out  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday? 
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So  let  us  go  ahead.  Does  the  gentle- 
man believe  that?  No.  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that.  Let  us  go  ahead  and  admit 
It;  we  have  got  1  week.  Five  days 
before  we  go  out  for  the  Easter  recess. 
Next  week  and  that  Is  it.  Then  we  will 
be  back  on  Monday,  April  7?  Come  on. 
You  know  we  are  not  coming  back  in 
here  Monday,  April  7.  We  will  have  a 
couple  of  suspensions,  maybe  a  little 
rule  change  here;  nothing  much.  We 
will  put  the  vote  off  until  Tuesday. 

We  are  not  coming  back  here  until 
April  8.  Are  we  going  to  have  a  budget 
resolution  by  the  first  of  May?  God,  I 
hope  so.  But  why,  why  do  we  not  go 
ahead  and  get  the  process  going.  Why 
are  we  doing  this? 

Look  at  your  calendars  and  you  are 
going  to  be  very  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed that  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing. 

Even  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
met  with  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  in  a  bipartisan  way  so 
we  could  get  together  and  agree  on 


some  basics  like  baselines.  Let  us  get 
together  and  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about.  Let  us  not  have  applet 
and  oranges.  Let  us  not  have  Demo- 
crat numbers  in  the  House;  Republi- 
can numbers  in  the  House.  CBO  num- 
bers. OMB  numbers;  let  us  cut  all  that 
out.  Let  us  agree  on  a  set  of  numbers. 

I  thought  that  was  a  good  idea.  I  did 
not  think  that  was  partisan.  But  some- 
how the  meetings  never  happened.  We 
do  not  even  know  what  numbers  we 
are  talking  about.  We  cannot  even 
agree  on  the  starting  point. 

I  am  frustrated  by  this;  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  we  are  going  through  this 
exercise.  The  Republican  leadership, 
the  distinguished  lady  from  Illinois, 
who  is  our  acting  ranking  Member  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  has  been  doing 
an  outstanding  job.  We  want  to  work 
with  you;  we  made  that  offer.  I  am 
telling  you.  we  are  ready  to  go.  We 
know  where  we  need  to  go  and  we  will 
talk  with  you  about  it;  we  will  ex- 
change some  ideas. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  respect  for  the  gen- 
tleman is  high.  He  has  earned  his  pay 
today  in  a  most  difficult  role.  Let  me 
make  sure  I  understand  your  role. 

Are  you  telling  your  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  you  do  not 
want  a  vote  on  the  President's  budget? 
That  it  does  not  deserve  a  vote?  That 
it  is  dead  already  so  why  kill  it  again? 

Just  exactly  what  are  you  saying? 

Mr.  LOTT.  What  I  want  a  vote  on  is 
a  serious  budget  resolution  where  the 
Congress,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, lives  up  to  the  Budget  Act  law 
and  to  the  Constitution.  Never  but  one 
other  time  has  the  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  brought  a 
President's  budget  directly  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  that  was  done  one 
other  time  vtrith  the  Reagan  budget, 
never,  in  4  years,  did  the  House  bring 
up  a  Carter  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Now,  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  gentleman  and 
I  do  not  want  to  misspeak.  He  has 
characterized  the  President's  budget 
as  a  rotten  egg;  he  has  characterized  it 
as  frivolous,  nonserious 

Mr.  LOTT.  No.  no.  no.  no.  no.  I  take 
back  my  time. 

I  did  not  say  that.  What  I  character- 
ized as  a  rotten  egg  was  this  process; 
the  way  this  is  being  handled.  The 
waste  of  time  we  are  dealing  with 
here. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  You  said  it  was  non- 
serious.  The  President's  budget  is  not 
serious? 

Mr.  LOTT.  No;  the  process  and  the 
way  that  this  is  being  brought  up  with 
no  alternatives;  no  opportunities  for 


amendments.  Everybody  in  this  room 
knows  that  this  is  going  to  be  voted 
against  en  bloc  by  the  Democrata. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  As  a  friend  of  the 
gentleman  I  Just  wanted  to  make  it 
clear:  You  are  not  opposed  to  the 
President's  budget:  you  like  it  You  are 
opposed  to  the  procew. 

Mr.  LOTT.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  Uke 
the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Thank  you.  We  will 
talk  more  about  that  today. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  want  to  make  that  per- 
fectly clear.  In  my  district,  they  think 
this  budget  has  got  a  lot  of  positive 
features.  But  we  are  going  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations.  as  we  have  always 
done.  That  is  our  prerogative  under 
the  Budget  Act  and  the  Constitution. 

We  are  not  doing  that  here;  you  will 
not  even  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
have  an  alternative  for  anybody  or 
any  amendments.  But  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  participation. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  ■ 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana has  anticipated  some  of  what  I 
had  to  say.  I  just  wanted  to  underline 
what  the  strategy  is  on  the  other  side 
today,  and  that  is,  at  all  costs  to  stay 
away  from  the  merits  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

We  are  going  to  debate  everything, 
apparently,  but  the  budget  itself.  The 
gentleman  is  going  to  be  critical  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  voting  on  It.  We  are 
going  to  be  talking  about  the  proce- 
dures. Let  me  say  that  If  this  budget  is 
voted  down,  of  course  there  will  be  an 
alternative  opportunity. 

Mr.  LOTT.  When?  When  would  we 
have  that  opportimity?  Would  we 
have  that  opportunity  before  the  first 
of  April?  Would  we  have  that  opportu- 
nity that  would  meet  the  deadline  that 
we  voted  for  in  Gramm-Rudman? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Are  these  rhetorical 
questions  or  will  the  gentleman  again 
yield  to  me  to  answer  them? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  speak  for 
awhile  and  I  will  yield  back  to  you. 

We  would  like  to  also  debate  your 
Democrat  alternative.  Put  it  out.  and 
then  we  will  go  forward  with  the  two 
of  them  side-by-slde. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  again,  and  maybe  I  will 
get  40  seconds  in  this  time. 

The  point  is  that  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  do  that  if  the  President's 
budget  is  voted  down.  The  President 
has  said  that  this  is  what  he  wants.  I 
was  at  a  hearing,  the  gentleman  said: 
"Who  asked  us  to  vote  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget?" 

I  was  at  a  hearing  this  morning,  in 
the  Immigration  Subcommittee,  and 
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the  Director  of  Immigration  was 
there.  I  asked  him,  "What  would 
happen  if  we  had  sequestration  and 
other  altemat  Ives?"  He  said.  "Give  us 
the  President's  budget  and  we  will  be 
OK."  So  I  had  that  today  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration. 

I  do  not  understand  why  it  should  be 
considered  illegitimate  to  say  that  it  is 
a  two-step  process. 
We   will   first   have  an  up-or-down 

vote  on  the  President's 

Mr.  LOTT.  Did  you  say  legitimate  or 
illegitimate? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  do  not  understand 
why  you  consider  it  illegitimate.  I 
would  advise  the  gentleman  that  is  the 
nicest  form  of  that  word  I  may  use  on 
the  floor  with  the  Parliamentarian 
looking  on. 

I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  consid- 
ered Illegitimate  to  vote  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  If  it  is  defeated,  there 
will  then  be  the  chance  to  vote  on  the 
alternatives.  We  just  pointed  out,  the 
gentleman  has  characterized  the 
President's  budget,  if  we  got  back 
before  he  revises  his  remarks.  "As  a 
waste  of  time,  a  rotten  egg,  and  is  not 
serious."  He  said,  "We  do  not  want  to 
vote  on  this;  we  want  to  vote  on  a  seri- 
ous budget." 

Well,  if  we  get  this  out  of  the  way, 
we  can  get  on  to  the  serious  budgets. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  think  before 
I  speak  you  should  again  correct  the 
"rotten  egg"  reference  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  do  not  need  to  correct 
it  because  the  way  I  stated  it  clearly 
was  directed  to  the  process. 

&fr.  LAGOMARSINO.  It  was  very 
clear  to  me. 

In  other  words,  what  you  are  saying 
is  that  the  5  hours  or  more  that  we 
will  spend  on  this  process  today  could 
be  better  spent  in  really  doing  what 
we  are  all  here  to  do. 

I  see  the  majority  leader.  Jnt 
Wright  here  on  the  fioor,  and  he  re- 
cently stated  regarding  the  budget, 
"Congress  makes  the  budget.  The 
President  does  not." 

That  is  a  very  Important  distinction. 
I  think,  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
has  pointed  out,  over  the  history  of 
this  country,  and  I  wouild  suspect  the 
history  of  every  State  in  this  country 
and  every  local  municipality  and 
county,  probably  never  has  there  been 
an  Instance  where  a  budget  submitted 
by  the  Chief  Executive  of  that  par- 
ticular Jurisdiction  has  ever  gone 
through  completely  unchanged. 

There  have  been  some  changes  since 
the  President  submitted  the  budget; 
there  are  some  things  that  need  to  be 
done.  Why  do  we  not  have  the  alterna- 
tive from  the  Democrats?  Obviously, 
they  do  not  agree  with  the  President's 
budget;  where  Is  theirs? 


I  8«ree  with  the  gentleman  that  we 
could  spend  the  time  much  better 
today  than  we  are  going  to. 

Mr.  Speal(ef,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  rule  for  considefation  of  the  President's 
1987  Federal  budget  proposal.  This  is  nothing 
but  a  sham  and  act  of  political  postunng.  No 
bipartisan  committee  hearings  have  been  held 
so  far  and  the  Democrat  majority  does  not 
even  have  an  alternative.  This  Nation,  arxJ 
particularty  the  Congress,  is  facing  a  difficult 
task  in  abiding  by  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  deficit  requirements  but  my  liberal  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  feel 
compelled  to  play  games  and  try  to  emban^ass 
tfie  President  even  though  the  majority  of  tfie 
Nation,  in  poll  after  poll,  believe  that  the  fault 
lies  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  DerTKx:ract)c  majority  leader 
JiiM  Wright  of  Texas  recently  stated  regard- 
ing the  budget  "Congress  makes  tf>e  budget; 
the  Preskient  does  not.  That  is  a  very  impor- 
tant distinctwn."  He  is  certainly  correct.  I 
woukJ  like  to  point  out  to  the  American  people 
that  the  power  of  the  purse  lies  with  the  Con- 
gress and  that  the  house  has  been  dominated 
by  democrats  for  approximately  30  years. 
Many  of  my  liberal  colleagues  on  the  other 
skle  of  the  aisle  have  simply  not  acted  to 
reduce  tfie  defk:it.  They  have  opposed  tf>e 
balanced  budget  amendment,  the  line-item 
veto,  cost  cutting  recommerxlations  of  the 
Grace  Commisskxi  and  various  amendments 
to  appropriatk>n  bills  to  cut  spending  and 
reduce  waste. 

Finally,  to  prove  wfx)  is  truly  responsible  for 
increasir>g  the  debt  arxi  causing  these  deficits, 
a  watchdogs  of  the  Treasury  study  for  the  first 
sessKjn  of  the  99th  Congress  showed  of  that 
of  the  1 36  Representatives  wf>o  were  honored 
for  showing  fiscal  responsibility,  126  were  Re- 
publk»ns  and  only  10  were  Deoxxrats.  Who 
is  kkiding  wtiom? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  Just  wanted  to 
make  sure  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's point. 

Is  it  the  point  that  you  would  like  to 
have  the  vote  on  the  President's 
budget  delayed;  is  it  that  he  has  not 
had  enough  time  to  work  to  get  votes? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  for  us  to 
have  a  congressional  budget  process 
that  could  include,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  a  vote  on  the  President's  budget 
request,  but  at  the  same  time  allow  for 
a  vote  on  the  E>emocrat  alternative; 
perhaps  the  Republican  substitute. 

Make  in  order  some  amendments  to 
all  of  the  above  because  the  situations 
have  changed  with  regard  to  economic 
assuuaptions,  or  what  assumptions  are 
we  talking  about? 

I  think  that  the  process  that  is  being 
used  here  today  imdermlnes  what  we 
need  to  be  trying  to  do.  I  think  it 
makes  it  difficult  in  the  future  for  us 
in  the  House  to  work  in  a  biapartlsan 
way  and  I  remind  the  lady  in  the 
House  that  last  year  I  worked  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  in 
a  bipartisan  way  that  my  friends  on 


the  other  side  of  the  aisle  did  not  like, 
but  we  are  willing  to  do  it  to  make  the 
process  work. 

When  we  start  off  by  throwing 
things  at  each  other  through  this 
process,  I  Just  do  not  think  it  is  posi- 
tive.          

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  My  frustration 
is  that  I  imderstand  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee did  have  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  My  understanding  was 
the  President  asked  to  have  his  budget 
brought  up  and  was  afraid  it  would 
not.  I  think  if  you  have  some  assiunp- 
tions  in  the  President's  budget  you  do 
not  like  or  something,  we  should  luiow 
about  that. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  Budget  Committee 
never  gave  us  an  opportunity  in  the 
Budget  Committee  to  offer  amend- 
ments, to  change  economic  assimip- 
tions,  to  go  through  the  normal  proc- 
ess. 

We  had  some  road  shows  that  went 
around  the  country  that  we  were  not 
even  given  an  opporttmity  to  partici- 
pate in,  and  you  say  that  is  adequate 
hearings? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  My  understand- 
ing was  that  was  never  asked  for. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Let  me  wrap  up  my  re- 
marks if  I  could. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  down  the  previous  question.  If  we 
defeat  the  previous  question,  we  will 
offer  a  rule  that  makes  in  order  a  sub- 
stitute by  the  Democrats.  A  Democrat 
proposal. 

Now,  you  might  say,  "We  are  not  ex- 
actly ready."  If  we  defeat  the  previous 
question  and  pass  a  rule  that  makes  in 
order  your  substitute,  we  do  not  have 
to  bring  it  up  right  today.  We  could 
bring  it  up  when  you  get  ready;  hope- 
fully maybe  next  week,  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  show  that  we  are  serious 
about  this. 

We  want  to  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  offer  your  Democratic  alternative. 
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Let  me  emphasize  to  you  now  if  you 
vote  for  the  previous  question  you  are 
saying  that  you  do  not  want  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  a  Democratic  alterna- 
tive. You  need  to  imderstand  that. 
That  is  what  they  are  saying.  If  they 
vote  for  the  previous  question,  they 
want  it  Just  like  it  Is,  which  means 
they  do  not  even  want  a  chance  to 
offer  the  Democratic  alternative. 

So  we  are  going  to  urge  our  col- 
leagues, all  of  you.  to  vote  no  on  the 
previous  question.  Let  us  make  in 
order  a  rule  that  would  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  have  the  normal  process. 
Let  us  see  what  you  have  got  to  offer. 
Put  your  cards  on  the  table. 

And  also,  heaven  forbid,  if  we  do  not 
defeat  the  previous  question,  we 
should  defeat  this  rule,  save  ourselves 
4  hours  of  wasted  time  today.  Let  the 
committee  meet  this  afternoon  and  do 
their  Job. 


Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  Mr. 

[HUCXABT]. 

BCr.  HUCKABT.  ISi.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  amazed  that  my  friend,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi, considers  this  time  a  waste  of  time 
as  such.  Certainly  the  President's 
budget  is  meant  to  be  a  blueprint  for 
the  future  of  this  coimtry.  If  it  cannot 
be  that,  it  should  be  at  least  a  basic 
framework  from  which  we  can  start. 

Unfortunately,  this  document,  I  do 
not  think,  is  either  one.  I  think  it  is 
entirely  proper  that  this  House  vote 
today  and  dispose  of  this  document 
and  get  it  off  the  board,  so  to  speak,  so 
that  then  we  can  go  with  the  process 
and  when  we  return,  we  can  get  out  a 
meaningful  budget. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  did 
not  speak  in  one  sentence  about  any 
content  of  the  President's  budget,  and 
we  probably  will  not  hear  any  debate 
today,  because  it  misses  the  mark  so 
far  and  the  fact  that  it  Increases  de- 
fense spending  8  percent,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  decimating  such  pro- 
grams as  agriculture  and  education. 

Certainly  this  is  not  the  framework 
to  begin  with.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues, let  us  pass  this  rule  and  then 
defeat  the  propcned  budget  before  us 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walkkr]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding- 

What  we  have  happening  here  today 
is  Just  a  political  travesty.  The  people 
on  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle  im- 
derstand that  it  is  a  political  travesty. 
They  understand  that  the  only  reason 
why  this  is  happening  is  that  they 
hope  that  perhaps  they  will  get  to 
make  some  political  points  and  that 
they  will  get  a  couple  of  political 
things  in;  and  yet  they  have  the  guts, 
they  have  the  guts  to  continue  to  talk 
about  bipartisanship. 

In  today's  CoifORissioifAL  Rbcord 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  a  remark  in  there  that  says: 
"It  is  my  intention  that  together  in  a 
bipartisan  manner  we  will  be  able  to 
present  to  the  House  for  consideration 
a  budget  which  fulfills  our  obligation 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  America." 

Now,  we  have  real  bipartisanship  out 
here  today.  Every  Member  of  the  mi- 
nority party,  everyone  of  them,  re- 
gards this  whole  process  as  a  political 
charade,  as  a  total  travesty.  Every 
Member  of  the  minority  party  regards 
it  as  such,  and  yet  you  bring  it  out. 

Now,  there  is  true  bipartisanship. 
That  is  real  bipartisanship,  my 
friends.  We  really  are  setting  off  the 
budget  process  in  a  very  bipartisan 
fashion.  We  really  want  bipartisanship 
in  developing  a  budget  when  we  start 
this. 


We  bring  it  up  under  a  closed  rule, 
told  that  we  do  not  need  any  amend- 
ments, no  amendments  are  necessary, 
that  we  ought  not  give  the  minority 
any  chance  to  offer  amendments. 

That  is  not  the  process  we  ought  to 
have.  That  is  true  bipartisanship. 

Boy,  oh  boy,  take  your  2-to-l  majori- 
ty in  the  Rules  Committee  and  shove 
it  down  our  throats,  that  is  real  bipar- 
tisanship. We  have  got  real  bipartisan- 
ship on  the  budget  process  out  here. 

Do  not  allow  any  update  of  the  fig- 
ures. Despite  the  fact  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  himself  has 
stated  that  the  figures  in  the  budget 
are  wrong,  do  not  allow  any  update  of 
the  figures  to  make  this  budget  proc- 
ess real,  even  with  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent's figures. 

Now.  there  is  true  bipartisanship. 
We  have  got  real  bipartisanship  out 
here  on  the  floor  today. 

The  majority  party  really  wants  a  bi- 
partisanship effort.  That  is  the  reason 
why  they  are  doing  this. 

Yes,  sir;  boy,  we  have  got  bipartisan- 
ship. We  have  real  bipartisanship  out 
here. 

Bipartisanship  on  the  budget,  what 
a  bunch  of  crap. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  normal- 
ly would  not  comment  on  the  language 
used  by  another  Member,  but  I  would 
urge  Members  on  the  other  side  to  ob- 
serve the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hxthkr].     

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry?       

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

PAXUAKEHTAKT  INQUIBT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry.      

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
any  language  that  has  been  used  on 
the  floor  that  was  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  not  required  to  rule  on  that  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  any  language 
used  that  has  not  been  used  that  you 
could  classify  being  used  in  special 
orders  and  1 -minute  speeches  for  the 
past  few  days.  I  think  it  all  fits  into 
this  scenario. 

I  would  like  to  talk  Just  a  bit  about 
politics.  We  have  had— I  have  been  on 
the  Budget  Committee  now  this  is  my 
sixth  budget  from  the  administration. 
Let  us  face  it.  They  have  all  been  po- 
litical budgets. 

This  is  something  that  has  to  take 
place  simply  from  our  point  of  view.  It 
is  politics.  Let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  but  all  these  have  been  politi- 


cal budgets.  They  have  been  disal- 
lowed in  the  Budget  Committee.  They 
have  been  disallowed  in  the  other 
body,  and  yet  when  you  go  out  and 
you  talk  about  policy  and  what  you 
are  doing  from  the  administration, 
you  get  the  same  rhetoric  for  the  last 
5  years.  "Had  you  adopted  my  budget, 
we  wouldn't  have  these  problems.  We 
wouldn't  have  had  any  of  the  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  the  free  world  today 
if  we  had  adopted  these  budgets  in  the 
past  5  years." 

So  I  think  it  is  orly  fitting  that  we 
come  before  this  greatest  deliberative 
body  and  the  great  debaters  who  un- 
derstand the  use  of  the  King's  English 
and  talk  about  it  in  terms  of  guts  and 
crap,  because  that  it  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  when  we  consider  this 
budget  is  an  awful  lot  of  crap  In  this 
budget;  so  let  us  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  crap,  as  it  were,  and  talk 
about  what  it  does. 

How  much  does  it  cut  vocational 
training?  Are  you  in  favor  of  doing 
what  the  President  wants  to  do  in  vo- 
cational training?  If  you  are,  let  tis  say 
so. 

If  you  want  to  cut  the  feeding  pro- 
grams for  children,  let  us  say  so. 

If  you  wtoit  to  cut  out  the  extension 
agents  57  percent  that  served  this 
country  since  1914,  let  us  say  so. 

Let  us  come  down,  let  us  establish 
where  we  are.  If  you  are  talking  about 
political  courage,  if  you  want  to  in- 
crease the  defense  budget  by  8  percent 
and  if  you  want  to  talk  about  assump- 
tions, let  us  look  at  assumptions. 

The  President's  own  budget  was  off 
$15  billion  just  in  the  defense  category 
alone. 

You  are  going  to  get  a  chance  to 
vote  on  your  budget.  You  are  going  to 
get  a  chance  to  vote  on  our  budget 
that  is  going  to  be  used  in  the  same  as- 
sumptions that  our  friends  in  the 
other  body  have  already  put  together. 

You  have  never  had  a  time  in  the 
last  6  years  that  you  haven't  had  a 
chance  to  offer  a  budget. 

You  talk  about  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prohib- 
it you  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  from 
bringing  to  this  House  a  budget  that  is 
in  balance,  not  in  1991,  but  you  can 
offer  within  the  next  4  weeks,  you  can 
come  to  this  House  and  offer  a  budget 
that  is  in  balance  in  1987. 

Let  us  get  away  from  the  wheat  and 
the  crap  and  get  on  with  the  business. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DAifWPonraR]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  we  are 
going  through  this  process  this  after- 
noon. This  Member  from  California 
has  been  an  active  participant  in  the 
budget  process  at  least  over  the  last  3 
years.  I  have  been  one  of  those  who 
has  been  urging  the  House  to  adopt  a 
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budget  which  3  years  ago  we  could 
claim  would  be  balanced.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  triple  digit,  that  \a  $200 
billion  deficit  era.  none  of  us  have 
been  able  to  stand  in  the  well  and  say 
with  a  straight  face  that  the  budget 
we  are  advocating  would  give  us  a  bal- 
ance in  that  particular  year,  but  I  am 
one  of  those  in  this  Chamber  this  year 
who  would  like  to  offer  a  budget,  but 
will  be  precluded  from  doing  so  under 
this  rule  because  it  is  not  in  order, 
which  would  let  us  do  the  following: 
Comply  with  Gramm-Rudman.  not  cut 
any  social  program,  permit  all  COLA'S 
to  rise  consistent  with  the  CPI,  permit 
the  President's  requested  increase  in 
defense  after  inflation  at  3  percent 
and  not  raise  taxes. 

But  how  do  we  do  that?  We  do  that 
by  correcting  what  is  fundamentally 
wrong  with  the  budget  process  in  the 
whole  government  itself;  namely,  mon- 
etary instability. 

High  Interest  rates  that  every  person 
in  America  must  pay,  including  the 
U.S.  Government,  are  essentially 
caused  because  of  monetary  instabil- 
ity. The  U.S.  Government  today  has  to 
spend  an  interest  rate  of  about  10  per- 
cent on  the  average  to  service  its  na- 
tional debt.  Up  untU  1971  the  U.S. 
Government  could  sell  its  debt  at  3 
percent.  If  you  drive  7  points  off  the 
annual  debt  service  expense,  you  are 
reducing  the  annual  Interest  cost  in 
maintaining  the  national  debt  by  in 
excess  of  $150  billion  a  year.  That  is 
the  alternative  that  I  would  like  to 
present  to  the  Hoiise. 

It  involves  the  sale  of  bonds  backed 
by  gold.  These  bonds  could  be  sold  at 
an  interest  rate  of  2V^  percent.  It  is  the 
means  whereby  we  dig  ourselves  out  of 
this  hole  that  we  have  dug  for  our- 
selves. We  delude  ourselves  if  we  think 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  out  of 
this  fiscal  problem  just  by  concentrat- 
ing on  reducing  spending  that  does  not 
exclude  interest.  It  Is  not  possible.  We 
cannot  raise  taxes  enough  to  balance 
the  budget.  We  collectively  do  not 
have  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  cut 
spending  to  balance  the  budget  unless, 
as  I  say,  we  concentrate  our  attention 
on  the  interest  cost  of  maintaining  the 
national  debt. 

This  rule,  unfortunately,  precludes 
this  Member  or  any  Member  from  of- 
fering this  kind  of  a  budget  alterna- 
tive. Therefore,  I  am  going  to  be  In  op- 
position to  this  rule. 

Mr.  FROST.  lAi.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

[Mr.  PRAlfK]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
some  of  us  need  a  little  more  time  to 
digest  the  notion  that  2  v* -percent 
bonds  are  going  to  solve  the  deficit 
problem,  so  maybe  it  Is  Just  as  well 
that  we  have  to  wait  here. 

I  want  to  talk  about  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  Implicit  premise  of  the 
remarks  of  people  on  the  other  side. 
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We  are  being  denounced  for  being  po- 
litical; rather  a  bizarre  thing  to  accuse 
435  elected  officials  of  being,  but  the 
premise  of  the  denunciation  for  being 
political,  let  us  be  very  clear,  is  this. 
They  say  we  are  trying  to  make  politi- 
cal points.  We  are  trying  to  embarrass 
people  on  the  other  side.  How?  By 
asking  them  to  vote  on  the  President's 
budget. 

The  premise  of  this  is  that  it  is  an 
unpopular  budget.  Tou  do  not  make 
political  points  by  asking  people  to 
cast  a  vote  which  they  find  easy;  so  it 
is  very  clear  that  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  are  conceding  that  the 
President's  budget  is  a  difficult  one  to 
defend,  because  we  are  being  accused 
of  a  lack  of  bipartisanship.  Members 
are  entitled  to  say  what  they  want, 
but  I  have  to  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WalkerI,  to  many  of  us  he  is  about  as 
credible  an  advocate  of  bipartisanship 
as  Ferdinand  Marcos  is  of  elected 
reform.  He  has  many  talents,  but  an 
advocacy  of  bipartisanship  has  not 
heretofore  been  one  of  them  told  to 
us. 

But  the  premise  again  is  that  this  is 
a  lousy  budget,  because  we  could  not 
make  political  points  by  asking  you  to 
vote  on  a  good  budget. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  no  one  on 
the  other  side  wants  to  say  a  good 
word  about  the  President's  budget. 
You  want  to  denounce  us  for  bringing 
it  up.  Tou  want  to  talk  about  2V4-per- 
cent  bonds  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man.  Maybe  the  bonds  will  drop  to  a 
point  and  three-quarters. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  of  us  continually  in  life  try  to 
push  a  string.  The  gentelman  knows  as 
well  as  I  do.  Presidents  propose  and 
Congress  disposes.  Presidents  do  not 
set  the  level  of  spending  for  this 
Nation.  We  do,  and  the  gentleman  is 
asking  us  to  vote  for  a  budget  process 
whereby  we  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  having  some  input  In  what  we 
think  the  level  of  spending  should  be. 
Is  that  not  reasonable? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No,  it  is  not,  and  I  wiU 
tell  the  gentleman  why. 

The  President  has  proposed  and  we 
propose  to  dispose.  The  gentleman 
says  we  are  supposed  to  vote.  That  is 
what  we  want  to  do. 

Now,  I  think  this  is  a  budget  which 
is  eminently  disposable  myself.  I  sus- 
pect Members  on  the  other  side  do,  be- 
cause If  this  were  such  a  great  budget, 
you  could  not  wait  to  vote  for  it.  The 
gentleman  is  distraught. 

They  ase  telling  us  It  is  a  dirty  trick 
to  make  you  vote  on  Ronald  Reagan's 
budget.  Did  someone  sneak  into  the 
White  House  under  cover  of  darkness 
and  foist  on  this  poor  President  a 
budget  over  which  he  had  no  control? 


It  is  his  docimient  of  which  he  Is 
proud. 

And  remember,  too,  the  analogy  be- 
tween State  budgets  and  this  budget  is 
inapposite,  because  State  budgets  are 
detailed  and  specific.  This  is  a  very 
general  one.  This  is  drawn  in  broad 
categories.  It  leaves  the  legislative 
function  before  us. 

We  all  know  that  passing  a  budget 
does  not  bind  this  House  into  specifics. 
What  we  have  here  is  a  budget  which 
is  indefensible. 

The  majority  party  has  said,  let  us 
have  a  vote  on  it  and  let  us  see  how 
many  people  want  to  defend  it.  So  far 
the  count  is  none. 

We  are  being  attacked  for  asking 
people  to  vote  on  it  and  I  do  not  think 
we  are  going  to  hear  much  about  the 
merits  of  the  budget.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  said  that  it  has  wrong 
assiunptions.  Well,  let  us  hear  what 
the  assumptions  ought  to  be. 
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I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  not  ap- 
propriate procedure  for  us  to  vote  on 
the  President's  budget  first,  dispose  of 
it.  If  people  do  not  like  it,  we  will  then 
go  on  to  other  budgets. 

The  gentleman  from  California 
thinks  2y4-percent  bonds  will  solve  our 
problem.  Some  of  us  will  express  oiu* 
opinions  on  that  later. 

But  the  fundamental  point  remains. 
The  premise  of  what  we  are  being  told 
on  the  other  side  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  unpopular  and  they 
do  not  want  to  have  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  how  much  time  has  been 
used  on  both  sides? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
has  7  minutes  remaining  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]  has  16 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  in 
the  interest  of  a  balance  of  time,  per- 
haps the  gentleman  would  prefer  to 
consume  some  more  of  his  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
how  many  additional  speakers  he  an- 
ticipates having? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Perhaps  one.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  has  two.  I  think 
the  normal  procedure  would  be  for  the 
gentleman  to  yield  to  one,  and  I  would 
yield  to  one,  and  then  the  gentleman 
would  be  entitled  to  the  wrapup  speak- 
er. I  would  rather  not  get  a  double 
whammy  there  at  the  end  without 
being  able  to  balance  it  out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fbost] 
has  the  right  to  conclude  the  debate. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
somewhat  amused  at  all  of  the  rhetori- 
cal argument  here  today  about  parli- 
mentary  procedure.  We  have  heard 
such  words  as  "charade"  and  "traves- 
ty" and  other  words  that  I  shall  not 
repeat,  used  to  describe  what  is  hap- 
pening here  today. 

I  have  not  heard  any  comment  about 
the  merits  of  the  President's  budget 
on  the  side  of  those  who  do  not  want 
to  vote  on  it  and  obviously  do  not  want 
to  discuss  it.  That  is  a  curiosity,  really, 
is  it  not? 

There  is  a  disposition  not  to  discuss 
and  not  to  vote  upon  the  budget  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  The  President  has  per- 
sonally and  publicly  asked  that  we 
give  consideration  to  his  budget  re- 
quest. He  has  asked  that  the  Congress 
vote  on  it. 

In  all  of  the  major  media  markets 
throughout  the  country,  high-priced, 
slick  television  commercials  have  been 
bombarding  the  public  eardrums 
asking  that  people  write  to  the  Con- 
gress and  demand  a  vote  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  "Support  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,"  say  the  ads. 

Do  you  not  think,  then,  that  this  is 
what  we  ought  to  do,  give  him  a  vote 
and  see  how  much  support  he  really 
has? 

People  have  said,  "Well,  we  need  to 
have  some  alternatives."  There  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  alternatives. 
When  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
reports  the  budget  from  the  commit- 
tee, opportunity  will  be  granted,  as 
always  it  is,  for  alternatives  of  a  varie- 
ty of  types  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
So  members  of  the  minority  will  have 
a  chance  to  offer  their  alternatives. 
Members  of  the  majority  party  also 
will  have  a  chance  to  offer  alterna- 
tives. Surely  nobody  seriously  appre- 
hends otherwise. 

The  question  today  is  not  that.  The 
question  is  very  simple.  The  question 
is:  Do  you  approve  of  the  President's 
budget?  Do  you  want  it?  Are  you  for  it 
or  a^dnst  it?  Does  It  represent  the  set 
of  priorities  that  you  support?  Does  it 
represent  in  your  mind  what  this 
Nation  ought  to  be  doing? 

For  example,  do  you  believe  that  in 
time,  with  this  stringent  budget  situa- 
tion when  we  are  ending  a  year  in  Sep- 
tember with  something  like  $220  bil- 
lion in  deficit,  that  we  need  to  add  $34 
billion  more  next  year  for  military 
spending,  an  increase  of  12  percent 
over  the  current  fiscal  year,  or  8  per- 
cent after  accounting  for  expected  in- 
flation, and  at  the  very  same  time  to 
do  away  with,  utterly  to  eliminate  in 
totality,  the  new  GI  biU  for  veterans, 
and  while  doing  that  to  reduce  the 
availability  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  services  and  care  for 
some  58,000  American  veterans?  Is 
that  our  idea  of  a  good  priority?  For 
my  money  it  is  not,  but  if  It  is  for  you, 


then  vote  for  the  President's  budget  if 
that  is  what  you  think  is  right. 

Do  you  believe  that  we  oiight  to  be 
putting  money  into  the  development 
of  a  hypersonic  airplane  in  which 
those  who  can  afford  to  do  so  may 
orbit  over  to  Tokyo  for  lunch  in  2 
hours,  but  at  the  very  same  time  to 
eliminate  in  totality  the  Amtrak  funds 
and  to  cut  by  66  percent  public  trans- 
portation funds  so  that  ordinary  men 
and  women  may  not  have  any  way  to 
get  to  work?  If  that  represents  your 
idea  of  the  right  set  of  priorities  for 
America,  then  perhaps  you  want  to 
vote  for  the  President's  budget. 

If  you  believe  in  elimiiuiting  college 
loans  for  at  least  250.000  American 
students,  making  It  impossible  for 
them  to  get  a  college  education,  then 
maybe  you  want  to  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  Personally,  I  disagree 
with  that.  I  think  this  is  a  time  when 
we  desperately  need  quality  education 
and  educational  opportunity  to  be  ex- 
panded, not  contracted,  for  America's 
youth. 

If  you  believe  that  we  ought  to 
eliminate  all  new  low-income  housing 
and  take  housing  and  homes  out  of 
the  reach  of  modest-Income  people, 
then  maybe  you  want  to  vote  for  the 
President's  budget.  But  if  you  do,  you 
must  understand  that  is  what  you  are 
voting  for,  and  that  is  why  we  have 
brought  the  bill  today. 

We  want  to  let  Members  of  the 
House  have  an  opportunity  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  believe  in  doing 
away  with  the  WIN,  the  Work  Incen- 
tive Program  which  the  President  has 
verbally  endorsed  but  now  wants  to 
eliminate,  and  thus  make  it  impossible 
for  many  Jobless  Americans  to  get  as- 
sistance in  finding  Jobs  or  Job  training. 

If  you  want  to  eliminate  school 
lunches  for  5  million  to  8  million 
American  children,  at  least  2  million 
of  whom  are  very  poor  and  would  have 
no  other  opportunity  for  a  hot  lunch, 
then  maybe  you  want  to  vote  for  the 
President's  budget.  But  let  us  make  it 
clear,  that  is  what  you  are  voting  for  if 
and  when  you  do. 

So  let  us  vote  for  this  rule  and  give 
an  opportunity  for  discussion  in  order 
that  we  may  examine  these  priorities 
and  make  our  Judgments  on  them. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois; I  would  like  to  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume  just  momentar- 
ily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  vein  of  the  gen- 
tleman's comments,  and  I  must  say  he 
really  made  some  strong  arguments  in 
behalf  of  the  President's  budget  there 
in  hlB  comments.  If  he  is  interested  in 
some  savings,  I  understand  the  other 
body  has  reached  some  agreement 
with  regard  to  reconciliation,  that  we 
can  make  some  savings  in  the  Federal 
deficit,  and  I  assume  or  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  would  be  willing  to 
Join  us  later  on  today  in  bringing  up 


that  reconciliation  package.  Last  week, 
he  made  a  very  beautiful  speech  In 
support  of  the  effort  to  pass  reconcili- 
ation and  save  that  money.  Bo  we  are 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  thli 
afternoon  to  do  that. 

Will  the  gentleman  Join  us  In  that 
effort? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course,  I  would 
want  to  see  what  the  Senate  has  done 
to  our  reconciliation  bill  and  what 
changes,  if  any,  it  has  made  in  the  for- 
mula that  it  earlier  approved  and 
voted  for  last  December.  But  we  have 
cranked  into  our  considerations  in 
trying  to  put  together  a  budget  in  the 
committee  the  assumption  that  that 
reconciliation  bill  be  passed,  and  by  all 
means  we  want  it  Included. 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  are  certainly  looking 
forward  to  working  with  the  gentle- 
man in  doing  that  this  very  afternoon, 
because  there  are  not  only  savings  in 
it,  but  more  savings  are  in  it  now  than 
what  we  had  in  it  last  week. 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lUinols.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ridiculous  to  bring 
up  only  the  President's  budget  for  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  This 
charade  Is  being  staged  by  the  majori- 
ty to  cover  up  their  own  lack  of 
progress. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  in 
the  other  body  continues  to  work  on  a 
bipartisan  budget  and  they,  In  fact, 
meet  right  now.  As  House  Republi- 
cans, we  have  studied  the  budget  and 
we  have  agonized  over  the  hard 
choices  that  first  the  President  has 
made  and  now  we  must  make. 

We  have  also  asked  the  Democrats 
repeatedly  to  sit  down  with  us  to  work 
on  the  House  budget,  but  the  Demo- 
crats are  stuck.  They  have  been  meet- 
ing for  weeks  and  have  not  been  able 
to  come  up  with  a  budget  that  all  their 
factions  can  agree  on. 

Democrats  have  found  it  hard  to  get 
a  budget  that  conservatives  can  sup- 
port while  their  liberals  can  still  sUy 
on  board.  So  have  we.  It  is  not  easy  to 
write  a  budget  with  A  deficit  of  only 
$144  billion.  And  look  at  how  we  talk 
around  here— only  $144  billion. 

To  cover  up  this  stalemate,  the  lead- 
ership on  the  other  side  has  decided  to 
put  the  President's  budget  on  the 
stump  and  we  are  to  vote.  That  Is  fine. 
We  will  vote. 

Q  1850 

We  will  say  some  good  about  the 
President's  budget  apd  we  will  say 
where  we  differ  because  unlike  you.  we 
have  always  determined  on  our  side  of 
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the  aisle  that  we  want  to  make 
changes,  that  we  do  not  accept  in  toto 
what  comes  from  an  administration, 
that  we  are  not  mere  robots,  but  inde- 
pendent Individuals  constrained  only 
by  the  Constitution  in  our  efforts  to 
come  up  with  our  own  budget,  and  we 
are  ready.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
debate  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 396  is  either  serious  or  credible, 
and  that  is  obvious. 

The  only  Budget  Committee  activity 
that  has  occurred  so  far  this  year  has 
been  a  series  of  field  hearings  to  criti- 
cize the  President's  budget;  then  a 
week  of  hearings  in  DC.  to  hear  the 
administration  witnesses,  a  rather 
normal  part  of  the  process.  But  the 
committee  has  not  scheduled  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  President's  budget 
nor  to  examine  any  possibility  for 
amending  it  in  any  constructive  way. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  not 
scheduled  any  meetings,  we  have  not 
scheduled  a  markup.  There  have  not 
even  yet  occurred  the  group  discus- 
sions so  necessary  to  final  solution. 

In  short,  the  Budget  Committee 
thus  far  has  taken  no  actions  that 
would  lead  to  a  congressional  budget 
resolution. 

So  perhaps  indeed  they  do  want  to 
do  one  totally  on  their  own  and  with- 
out Republican  help.  Perhaps  there  Is 
a  Democratic  budget  floating  around 
somewhere  and  that  the  majority 
leadership  has  a  budget  strategy. 

I  am  told  that  the  answer  is  yes  and 
I  have  a  copy  today  of  what  the  major- 
ity has  come  up  with  so  far  for  the 
Democratic  majority's  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  I  bring  it  to  you.  House  con- 
current resolution  nothing.  Notice  its 
sublety.  Notice  the  difficult  choices 
that  the  Democrats  have  made. 

This  budget  is  useless  because  to- 
gether we  must  work  to  come  up  with 
one  and  not  waste  the  time  we  are 
here  this  afternoon. 

Could  I  at  least  ask  that  we  do  not 
spend  4  hours  in  President-bashing, 
that  actually  some  of  our  Members  on 
both  sides  might  have  preferred  a 
shorter  rule.  Indeed,  on  our  side,  we 
recommended  such  a  rule  that  would 
have  a  more  limited  amount  of  time. 
But  I  suppose  that  the  partisan  ex- 
cesses that  we  are  indulging  In  are  nec- 
essary, and  I  can  only  hope  that  they 
do  not  spoil  the  chances  for  that  fine 
art  of  political  compromise. 

I  will  still  hold  out  the  hope  that  the 
Democrats  will  be  willing  at  some 
point  in  the  future  to  begin  working 
with  Republicans  on  a  congressional 
budget  resolution.  The  chances  for 
such  a  House  sunmilt  on  the  budget  or 
even  normal  budget  negotiations  must 
begin  and  should  begin  this  afternoon. 
not  latsr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost] 
has  11  minutes  remaining  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"no"  on  the  previous  question. 

I  yield  that  balance  of  our  time,  2 
minutes,  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Frbtzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
has  been  a  day  of  great  amusement  for 
all  of  us.  The  same  fun-loving  folks 
who  have  loused  up  the  budget  since 
1975  have  brought  us  something  else 
that  we  can  find  fun  and  merriment 
over  today. 

This  is  the  crowd  whose  budgets 
have  understated  the  deficits  for  12 
straight  years,  who  have  given  us  $200 
billion  deficits  for  the  last  5  or  6  years, 
and  they  are  now  carrying  out  thelr 
obllgatlons  to  bring  the  President's 
budget  before  us.  My  understanding  of 
the  congressional  obligation  may  be  a 
little  old-fashioned,  but  I  thought  we 
were  supposed  to  bring  out  our  budget. 
It  is  probably  a  silly  notion  I  had  that 
nobody  should  take  very  seriously. 

But  here  is  a  Budget  Committee 
that  does  not  have  a  budget  of  its  own, 
which  has  not  met  for  several  weeks  at 
all,  which  has  never  met  for  a  markup 
on  the  budget.  It  is  a  Budget  Commit- 
tee that  has  not  adopted  the  CBO  as- 
sumption. It  has  not  even  said  what  it 
is  going  to  use  for  a  baseline. 

But  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
which  does  not  meet,  we  are  told,  al- 
though we  are  told  the  Democrats 
meet  sometimes  together,  is  coming 
before  us  and  saying  we  should  now 
vote  on  the  President's  budget.  That  is 
fine  with  us.  We  will  vote  on  anything 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  vote  on. 

We  do  think,  however,  in  the  serious 
nature  of  the  deficit  crisis  we  are  in 
that  the  committee  owes  us  a  budget.  I 
have  already  introduced  a  budget.  I  do 
not  think  the  House  will  ever  get  a 
chance  to  vote  on  that,  but  the  com- 
mitte  is  bringing  us  a  budget  which  it 
really  should  not  do  under  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  restrictions,  because 
it  does  not  fit  the  CBO  characteristics 
for  a  budget  that  this  House  can  pass. 

Now  as  long  as  that  is  the  case,  we 
on  this  side  have  the  right  to  say 
where  is  the  Democrat  budget?  What 
is  the  House  Budget  Committee  doing? 
Why  are  we  not  given  the  real  budget? 
Why  are  we  given  the  fun  and  the 
games  and  the  amusement,  the 
Bamum  &  Bailey  show,  the  carnival? 
One  of  our  Members  called  it  a  cha- 
rade. I  guess  you  can  call  it  whatever 
you  want,  but  we  know  it  is  not  lead- 
ing us  to  a  budget. 

We  want  the  Democrat  budget  so 
that  we  can  work  on  it.  I  do  not  care 
how  many  times  we  vote  on  budgets,  I 
will  be  delighted  to  do  it.  But  the  most 
fim  is  going  to  be  voting  on  the 
Budget  Committee's  budget,  because  I 
luiow  very  well  what  my  vote  will  be 
on  that  one. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Orat],  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
rule  allowing  for  consideration  of 
House  Concxirrent  Resolution  296.  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

This  budget  reflects  the  budget  for 
the  n.S.  Government  for  fiscal  year 
1987  as  submitted  by  the  President  on 
February  5,  1986.  Of  course,  as  anyone 
who  knows  the  legislative  process  un- 
derstands, if  it  is  adopted  then  the 
wording  on  the  bill  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, it  then  becomes  the  congressional 
budget. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  Members  of  the 
House  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  express  their  opinions  of  support  or 
opposition  toward  the  President's 
budget.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  provide  the  President  the 
opportunity  to  have  his  budget  consid- 
ered as  it  was  Introduced. 

Last  week  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee considered  the  President's 
budget  and  voted  against  its  adoption. 
In  considering  the  Presidents  budget, 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  was 
able  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  level  of 
support  for  that  plan  and  use  that  ex- 
perience in  setting  out  to  formulate  an 
alternative.  Then  after  the  vote,  they 
started  to  work  on  an  alternative  and 
they  are  still  working.  They  did  not 
have  an  alternative  when  they  voted 
on  the  President's  budget.  They  voted 
and  they  are  now  worlLing,  and  I  pro- 
pose the  same  thing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  ask  that  Members  not 
refer  to  any  specific  vote  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
other  body  has  acted  and.  therefore,  I 
am  proposing  that  we  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  the  other  body,  which  is  that 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
the  President's  budget,  and  then  we 
wiU  proceed  to  develop  an  alternative 
if  the  President's  budget  is  defeated. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  other  side  are  as- 
suming the  President's  budget  is  going 
to  be  defeated.  I  do  not  know  that. 
Today  we  will  find  out.  If  it  is  defeat- 
ed, then  we  will  need  an  alternative 
and  we  are  prepared  to  work  on  one. 

Let  me  just  simply  say  to  my  col- 
leagues from  the  other  side,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  been  meeting. 
We  have  had  not  only  field  hearings, 
but  as  those  of  you  in  America  have 
observed  on  television,  we  have  had 
the  Cabinet  members  come  before  us. 
We  have  had  weeks  upon  weeks  of 
hearings.  I  suppose  the  reason  why  my 
colleagues  have  forgotten  is  because 
many  of  them  did  not  attend  either 
the  field  hearings  or  the  hearings  here 
in  the  Capitol.  You  remember,  they 
were  boycotting  the  hearings  and  now 


they  say  we  wlU  not  talk  or  work  with 
them. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  prepared, 
should  this  body  defeat  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  to  move  forward,  to  de- 
velop an  alternative.  I  have  already 
asked  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee if  she  would  meet  with  me  at 
the  beginning  of  next  week  to  outline 
a  bipartisan  consensus.  We  think  this 
is  a  correct  procedure.  The  President 
has  asked  for  an  opportunity  for  Con- 
gress to  consider  his  budget  and  we  are 
providing  that  opportunity  for  a  vote 
on  his  proposal. 

Each  Member,  whether  they  think  it 
is  a  rotten  egg  or  whether  they  think 
it  is  Ringllng  Brothers  and  Bamum  & 
Bailey,  or  whether  they  think  it  is  not 
serious,  or  whether  they  think  it  is  the 
right  way  to  go.  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote.  That  is  exactly  what 
Members  are  sent  here  to  do.  We  are 
asked  to  show  the  American  public 
where  we  stand  on  issues,  and  there  is 
no  issue  more  Important  than  the 
budget  of  this  great  Nation. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today,  Mr. 
Speaker  and  colleagues,  to  show  the 
American  people  where  we  stand.  Do 
we  support  the  President's  budget  or 
do  we  not?  If  we  do  not,  then  this 
Chair,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side,  are  prepared  to  move  to 
develop  an  alternative. 

We  do  not  need  an  alternative  if  the 
President's  budget  should  pass.  I 
would  urge  all  of  us  to  vote  for  this 
rule. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution.          

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes:  appeu'ed  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wlU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  243,  nays 
171,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  sil 
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ChmpmBn 

CUjr 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conjren 

Cooper 

Cojme 

Crockett 

Dmnlel 

Dwden 

DMChle 

deUCHna 

DeUunu 

Derrick 

Dlckf 

DtnceU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorg«n(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dynimlly 

Dyion 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert(NY) 

Edwardi  (CA) 

Ensllah 

Erdretch 

Evani(n<) 

FaaceU 

Faslo 

Pel(han 

FUppo 

norlo 

Foflietu 

Foley 

FOrd(MI) 

Ptord(TN) 

Powler 

Prank 

Proat 

Puqua 

Oarda 

Oaydoa 

Oejdenaon 

Oephardt 

Olbbont 

Ollckman 

Oonzalec 

Gordon 

Oray(IL> 

Gray  (PA) 

Ouailnl 

HaU(OB) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawklni 

Hayw 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Herui 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubterd 


Archer 
Armey 

Bartlett 
Barton 


Bate* 

BOM» 

Akaka 

Bedell 

Boucher 

Aleiander 

BeOenaon 

Boxer 

Andenon 

BenneU 

Breauz 

Berman 

Bmoks 

AnnuxBio 

BevUl 

Brown  (CA) 

Anthony 

Blaoi 

Bmoe 

Appletate 

Boftl 

Bryant 

Aapin 

Boland 

Burton  (CA) 

Atklna 

Boner  (TN) 

AuCotn 

BoolordC) 

Barnard 

Booker 

Carper 

BUDM 

Bonkl 

Cvr 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BUlrakla 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton  (DO 

Callahan 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coau 

Cobey 

Coble 


Hufhet 

Hutto 

Jenklni 

Jonee  (NO 

Jone*  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorakl 

Kaptur 

Kaatenmeler 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Klecdu 

Kolter 

Koatmayer 

UPaloe 

lAntoe 

lieath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Uland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Uplnikl 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martlnec 

MatnU 

Mavroulei 

MaaoU 

McCloakey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mlfcnl«fcl 

MUler  (CA) 

MIneU 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morriaon  (CT) 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Matcher 

Neal 

Nelaon 

NIchola 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortli 

Owena 

PanetU 


Penny 
Pepper 
Perklna 
Pickle 
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Coleman  (MO) 

CombaM 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davla 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dieklnion 

DloOuardl 

Doman(CA) 

Drelar 

Duncan 

Idwardi(OK) 

Enenon 

BvanidA) 

PkweU 

Pledler 

Pleldi 

Plah 

ftanklln 


Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reld 

RIchardaon 

Roblmon 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Slkorskl 

SIslsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Solan 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Taualn 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlaclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhlUey 

Whltten 

WIlUaBS 

WIrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Tatron 

Young  (MO) 


Johnson 

Kaalch 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomaralno 

Latu 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 


!l 

OaUo 

Oekas 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradlson 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hammenchmldt 


Hartoett 


Hanrjr 

warn 

HlUlB 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 


Lungren 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCain 

McCandleas 

McCoUum 

McDade 

Mclwen 

McOrath 

MeKeman 

McKlnney 

McMUlan 

Meyers 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

MlUer  (WA) 


MoUnarl 

MoQson 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

NIelson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parrls 

Paahayan 

Petri 

Porter 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

RoberU 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulae 

Scnsenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shufflway 

Shuster 


StUander 
Skeen 
Slaughter 
Smith  (HI) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowc 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spenoe 
Stangeiand 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Swlndall 
TaulM 

Thomas  (CA) 
Vender  Jagt 
Vueanovlch 
Walker 
Welier 
Whltehurst 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
WorOey 
Young  (AK> 
Young  (n<) 
Zschau 


CampbeU 
ChappeU 
CoUlns 
Edgar 

Grotberg 
Huckaby 
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Kindness  Smith.  Denay 
Loeffler  (OR) 

Madlgan  Taylor 

Martin  (ITY)  Towns 

Moore  Weaver 

Rudd  WUaon 

Schumer  Wylie 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  ChappeU  for.  with  Mr.  Taylor  against 

Mr.  Huckaby  for.  with  Mr.  Rudd  acatnit. 

Mrs.  Colllni  (or.  with  Mr.  CampbeU 
against. 

Messrs.  STARK,  SOLARZ.  and 
MAZZOLI  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  or- 
dered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

MtCOISDVOn 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  239,  noes 
168,  not  voting.  27.  as  follows: 
[Rou  No.  sai 

AT]S-a39 

Aekeman 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunsli) 

Anthony 

Applagau 

A9ln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Barnard 


eU 
BeUeneon 
Bennett 


Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 


BevlU 


Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonlor(MI) 


Borakl 
Boucher 


(CA) 


Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Buatamants 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapoun 

Clay 

CoaUM 


UMI 
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Coleman  (TZ) 

CooTen 

Cooper 

CoTiw 

Crockett 

Oulel 

Duden 

Duehle 

deUa*na 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DinceU 

Dtzon 

Dounelly 

Dorsan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dynudly 

Dyson 

Bsrly 

Eckart(OH) 

Bckert  (NT) 

Edwmnl8(CA) 

Biflish 

bdrelch 

KvmnsdL) 

FueeU 

Pelchmn 

Fljppo 

Florio 

Poclletta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frmnk 

Puqua 

Ouda 

OeJdenBon 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

OUckman 

Oomales 

Gordon 

Ormy(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Ouarlnl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbvd 

Hucbes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 


Archer 
Armey 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BUlrakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhfll 

Burton  (Df) 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CUncer 

Ca«U 

Cobey 

Coble 

Colenian  (MO) 

Combeat 


Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Klecika 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Uplnaki 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

MavToules 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHu«h 

Mica 

Mineu 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

PsoetU 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reid 

NOES-168 

Conte 
rniighlln 

Courter 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 


Bnns(IA) 
FaweU 
Fiedler 
Fields 


Franklin 

Reuicl 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

OIncrlch 


Richardson 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Stkorskl 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solars 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Trailer 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visdosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Wazman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhlUey 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tales 

Tatron 

Toung  (MO) 


Goodllng 

Oradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Henry 

HUer 

Hillis 

Bolt 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

lagomarsino 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 


Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

MasoU 

McCain 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MoUnarl 

Monson 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 


O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SlUander 

Skeen 

Slaughter 


Smith  (NK) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whltehurst 
Whlttaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Toung  (AK) 
Toung (FL) 
Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-27 


Addmbbo 

Campbell 

Chappell 

Collins 

Craig 

Durbin 

Edgar 

Pazio 

Gaydos 

Grotberg 


Huckaby 

Kemp 

Kindness 

LatU 

Loeffler 

Madigan 

Martin  (NT) 

McCandless 

MlhilKkl 

Miller  (CA) 
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Moore 
Rudd 
Schumer 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Taylor 
Weaver 
WyUe 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Chappell  for,  with  VLt.  Taylor  against. 

Mr.  Huckaby  for,  with  Mr.  Rudd  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  for,  with  Mr.  Campbell 
against. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
debate  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 296  be  limited  to  3  hours,  and 
that  the  time  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  the  acting  ranking 
minority  member. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois? 

D  1435 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object— and  I  will  not  object— the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois,  the  acting 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  is  requesting 
that  we  limit  debate  to  3  hours  instead 
of  4  hours;  is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  And  the 
time  will  be  equally  divided? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  also  correct. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant  to  House  Resolution  397  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
296. 

ponrr  op  okoer 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  make  a  point  of 
order  against  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  296. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wlU  state  his  point  of  order, 
please. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  resolution  proposes  a 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  fiscal  years  1987.  1988, 
and  1989.  It  fails  to  comply  with  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act. 

Section  306  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  is  very  clear.  It  says: 

No  bill  or  resolution,  and  no  amendment 
to  any  bill  or  resolution,  dealing  with  any 
matter  which  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  or  either 
House  shall  be  considered  in  that  House 
unless  it  is  a  bill  or  resolution  which  has 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  that  House  (or  from  the  consider- 
ation of  which  such  committee  has  been  dis- 
charged) or  unless  it  is  an  amendment  to 
such  a  bill  or  resolution. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  308  was 
reaffirmed  last  year  in  the  debt  limit 
bill,  the  balanced  budget,  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act.  It  is  on  our 
books  as  Public  Law  99-177. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  296 
clearly  is  legislation  dealing  with  the 
congressional  budget  that  must  be 
handled  by  the  Budget  Committee. 
Since  the  committee  has  neither  re- 
ported or  been  discharged  from  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution,  bringing  the 
resolution  to  the  floor  violates  section 
306. 

The  rule  reported  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee makes  in  order  the  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
296.  but  it  does  not  waive  any  point  of 
order  against  the  resolution  for  failing 
to  comply  with  section  306. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  might  argue 
that  by  adoption  of  the  rule  we  have 
somehow  waived  section  306. 

Let  me  refer  this  body  and  the  Chair 
to  the  resolution  itself  and  the  rule 
that  we  Just  passed.  It  is  very  clear 
that  there  is  no  waiver  within  that  res- 
olution to  section  306  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

To  hold  contrary,  to  hold  somehow 
that  this  rule  does  something  that  it 
does  not  say,  is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
rules  of  this  House,  and  I  would  ask 
that  my  point  of  order  be  upheld. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDXB).  Does  any  other  Member  wish 
to  speak  on  the  point  of  order?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  rule. 

The  Chair,  first  of  all,  will  reread  for 
the  House  section  306.  The  section 
reads: 

"Sw.  306.  No  biU  or  resolution,  and  no 
amendment  to  any  bill  or  resolution,  dealing 
with  any  matter  which  la  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
either  House  shaU  be  considered  in  that 
House  unless  It  is  a  bill  or  resolution  which 
has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  that  House  (or  from  the  consider- 
ation of  which  such  committee  has  been  dis- 
charged) or  unless  it  Is  an  amendment  to 
such  a  bill  or  resolution. 

The  rule  Just  adopted  does  discharge 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  It  has 
that  inevitable  effect  imder  the  prece- 
dents. The  rule  needs  no  waiver  of  sec- 
tion 306  because  this  procedure  is  in 
compliance  with  section  306  and 
within  the  authority  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

nf  TBX  OOMMITTBE  OP  THI  WHOLI 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whose  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
296)  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1987,  1988.  and  1989. 
with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  is  dispensed  with. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House 
of  today,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Gray]  will  be  recognized 
for  \V»  hours,  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  Vi  hours. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Biaooi 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 
»«»«""«  iirvrrKD  to  cospomsor  bill  dksig- 

HATIHO  J08KPH  P.  ADDABBO  PBDDUL  BUILDIHO 
HI  JAMAICA.  QUEENS 

Bfr.  BIAOGI.  Hi.  Chairman.  I  plan 
to  Introduce  a  bill  which  would  desig- 
nate the  Federal  building  located  in 
Jamaica,  Queens,  as  the  Joseph  P.  Ad- 
dabbo  Federal  Building.  We  all  know 
that  Mr.  Aodabbo  is  grievously  ill.  I 
would  like  to  do  this  whUe  he  is  stiU 
alive.  AU  of  those  who  desire  to  co- 
sponsor  the  bill,  please  let  my  office 
know. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chidrman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  we 
will  debate  and  vote  on  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  This  is  an 
important  debate  and  an  important 
vote.  Today  we  wlU  help  to  set  the 


course  our  Government  and  our  coun- 
try will  take  over  the  coming  year. 

The  President  is  this  country's  Chief 
Executive  Officer  and,  by  law  Is  re- 
quired to  submit  a  budget  each  year 
for  the  U.S.  Government.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  made  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  bringing  the 
President's  budget  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  is  meant  to  embarrass  the 
President.  I  strongly  disagree.  The 
President  deserves  to  have  his  budget 
debated  and  acted  on  by  the  Congress. 
Equally  important,  the  American 
people  deserve  to  know  where  their 
elected  Representatives  stand  on  the 
President's  budget  and  priorities.  The 
President  has  urged  the  Congress  to 
approve  his  budget.  How  do  we  embar- 
rass the  President  by  giving  him  his 
day  in  court? 

I  have  said  this  debate  is  important, 
and  I  truly  believe  that  it  is.  The 
President's  budget  is  more  than  Just 
columns  of  numbers.  The  President's 
budget  is  the  President's  blueprint  for 
our  Nation.  In  examining  this  plan,  we 
are  representing  241  million  people 
who  cannot  be  present  for  this  debate. 

We  should  remember  that  we  are 
here  to  debate  priorities,  not  personal- 
ities. The  President  is  a  very  persona- 
ble person,  but  we  are  here  to  debate 
not  his  character  but  his  policies.  We 
are  much  like  the  loan  officer  in  the 
bank  considering  a  business  loan  appli- 
cation. The  bank  does  not  give  the 
loan  because  the  businessman  is 
charming  and  has  a  good  sense  of 
humor,  the  banker  gives  the  loan  be- 
cause the  businessman's  ideas  are 
sound.  Substance  is  more  Important 
than  appearance  here. 

Let  us  today  debate  the  substance  of 
the  President's  budget.  Are  we  to 
follow  the  President  along  the  fiscal 
path  he  has  suggested?  Speaking  as 
one  Representative,  I  cannot. 

The  President  is  asking  us  to  contin- 
ue to  provide  major  increases  for  the 
Pentagon  after  Congress  has  already 
provided  over  $1.2  trillion  over  the 
past  5  years.  Over  the  next  6  years, 
the  President  has  requested  $2.1  tril- 
lion. Given  the  deficits  that  we  face,  I 
do  not  think  the  country  can  afford 
that  level  of  spending,  particularly 
when  we  are  not  convinced  that  the 
money  that  has  already  been  spent 
has  been  spent  wisely.  The  American 
people  should  not  be  asked  to  provide 
vast  new  amounts  to  the  Pentagon 
until  they  are  convinced  the  money  is 
being  spent  wisely  and  prudently. 

While  defense  spending  continues  to 
be  full-speed  ahead,  with  an  increase 
of  $34  billion  requested  for  next  year, 
vital  domestic  programs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment receive  little  or  no  attention. 
I  think  this  policy  is  shortsighted.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  needs  of  our  young 
If  we  are  going  to  be  strong  in  the 
years  ahead.  We  have  become  a  great 
nation  because  we  have  been  blessed 
with  abundant  resources  and  industri- 


ous people.  We  will  not  remain  a  great 
nation  if  we  squander  our  resources 
and  ignore  our  people. 

I  think  the  President's  budget  Is  out 
of  balance,  and  I  will  not  vote  for  it. 
My  impression  is  that  the  majority  of 
Americans,  if  they  could  be  here 
today,  would  not  vote  for  It. 

I  think  they  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  our  deficits  must  be  reduced. 
And  so  does  this  Member  of  Congress. 
However,  we  are  debating  the  choices 
that  we  make  in  reducing  those  defi- 
cits. 

The  process,  however,  will  not  end 
today.  We  have  to  have  a  budget.  If 
the  President's  budget  is  not  approved 
today,  It  will  be  up  to  the  Congress  to 
construct  a  budget  that  does  have  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
I  am  here  to  say  this  will  be  done.  But 
I  would  hope  that  the  President  would 
work  with  the  Congress  to  construct  a 
workable  budget  that  can  be  approved 
and  not  simply  walk  away  from  the 
process.  In  fact,  should  this  budget  be 
defeated,  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  convene  a  bipartisan  group  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  look  at  a 
way  that  we  can  address  collectively 
this  issue  of  deficit  reduction  with 
equity  and  compassion.  These  enor- 
mous deficits  must  be  reduced  in  a 
way  which  protects  our  national  inter- 
ests but  yet  continues  vital  programs 
for  our  people.  Congress  cannot  do  the 
Job  alone. 

Mrs.  MAR'nN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  the 
Republican  leader. 

lUt.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
this  early  in  the  debate  to  her  fellow 
compatriot  from  her  home  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  simply  say 
that  I  am  going  to  be  very  brief,  be- 
cause I  consider  all  these  shenanigans 
this  afternoon  to  be  a  waste  of  time. 

What  electricity  really  fills  the  air? 
Where  is  the  excitement,  the  appre- 
hension? Are  they  all  awaiting  how 
the  vote  is  going  to  turn  out  on  this 
thing,  hanging  on  the  ends  of  their 
chairs?  We  are  talking  up  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  today,  folks,  is  this  a  day 
of  excitement? 

What  a  charade,  what  a  sham. 

I  have  been  aroimd  here  for  30  years 
now.  I  have  never  seen  a  President 
present  a  budget  to  the  Congress  that 
was  not  altered  in  some  degree  or 
fashion,  no  matter  who  he  was,  and 
when  we  got  around  to  this  whole 
business  of  changing  things  was  after 
1974  because  of  what  some  Members 
of  the  Congress  felt  was  an  undue 
stretch  of  power  by  the  Executive  in 
the  impounding  of  funds  and  the 
thought  that  "Oh,  we  are  spending  so 
much,  let's  get  Government  spending 
under  control,  let's  get  the  Congress  in 
the  act  with  a  Budget  Control  Act" 
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If  you  look  at  those  figures  ever 
since  we  enacted  that  Budget  Control 
Act.  and  what  has  happened  to  deficits 
is  that  they  have  grown  and  grown 
and  grown.  Tou  have  got  to  come, 
eventually,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  system  has  fallen  apart  and  it 
has  not  helped  one  doggone  bit  at  all. 

Let  us  face  up  it,  my  friends.  Why  is 
the  budget  presented  to  us  by  the 
President  rather  unrealistic?  I  will  tell 
you  why.  It  is  because  we  here  in  the 
Congress  forced  some  very  tight  re- 
strictions on  the  executive  branch  in 
presenting  their  budget  in  the  first 
place. 

A  majority  of  the  House,  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  passed  this  thing  called 
Oramm-Rudman,  and  it  has  an  order- 
ly process  to  get  us  to  balance  out 
there,  hopefully,  in  the  year  1991  By 
so  doing,  we  have  got  to  come  up, 
within  that  framework,  or  having  a 
deficit  no  larger  than  $144  billion. 

If  we  are  up  in  that  $200  billion 
range,  I  cannot  recall  in  all  the  time  I 
have  been  around  here  that  we  have 
ever  come  from  that  kind  of  figxire 
down  to  144  within  1  year  without  at 
least  causing  some  little  wrinkle  of 
pain  and  concern  that  this  or  that  pro- 
gram has  got  to  be  cut  or  diminished 
or  reduced.  How  do  you  do  it?  How  do 
you  get  there  if  you  do  not  do  that? 

Oh,  the  condemnations  out  there 
can  flow  from  every  quarter  In  this 
House,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  But 
you  cannot  lay  it  all  on  the  President 
down  there  because  he  complied  with 
what  the  Congress  said  he  had  to  do  in 
presenting  his  budget. 

We  are  all  at  fault.  I  have  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
in  her  short  dissertation  on  the  rule, 
holding  up  a  concurrent  resolution  sig- 
nifying the  lack  of  a  budget  from  the 
majority.  Nothing  is  so  true.  We  on 
the  Republican  side  here  have  been 
working  on  a  budget.  We  are  71  votes 
behind,  but  we  have  been  working 
daily,  commiserating  with  our  col- 
leagues; this  group,  that  group;  what 
causes  pain;  what  can  we  cut;  what  can 
be  do  to  fashion  something  that  will 
eventually  fly. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  over 
here  on  the  Democratic  majority  side. 
My  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  a  knowledged  man  of 
the  cloth;  I  am  reminded  of  biblical 
scripture:  "Come  let  us  reason  togeth- 
er." Instead  of  going  through  this  cha- 
rade, I  would  suggest  that  maybe  it  is 
high  time,  with  only  a  few  weeks  left 
now  before  we  are  supposed  to 
produce  something,  that  we  get  down 
to  the  real  nitty-gritty  business  of 
ri«:king  and  choosing  and  doing  what 
Is  right. 

This  Is  aU  a  farce  today.  It  is  a  sham. 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  a  nickel's 
worth  of  press  play  given  to  this  cover- 
age this  afternoon,  and  that  is  about 
the  way  it  should  be. 


Frankly,  to  underscore  that  point,  I 
would  suggest  to  my  folks  on  this  side, 
when  that  vote  comes  up,  that  you  do 
not  want  to  be  against  the  President's 
budget  in  toto;  of  course  not.  You  do 
not  want  to  be  altogether  for  it  be- 
cause you  have  got  some  reasons  for 
making  some  adjustment. 

Personally,  I  am  voting  "present."  I 
am  urging  the  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle:  You  all  vote  "present"  too, 
and  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  of 
my  friends  on  the  Democratic  side 
who  might  feel  the  very  same  way. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey],  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  Just  heard  a  very 
interesting  rewrite  of  history  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
the  minority  leader. 

He  told  us  two  things:  He  told  us, 
"Gee  whiz,  boys  and  girls,  do  not 
blame  the  President  for  Gramm- 
Rudman:  do  not  blame  him  for  that 
budget,  because,  after  all,  we  made 
him  do  it." 

I  remember  the  President  making  it 
crystal  clear  just  90  days  ago,  that  if 
Congress  did  not  pass  Gramm- 
Rudman,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  he 
was  willing  to  do  everything  including 
disinvest  the  Social  Security  system  in 
order  to  have  it  pass. 

I  led  the  opposition  to  Gramm- 
Rudman;  I  did  not  see  the  President 
on  my  side.  I  saw  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  argument.  He  also  tells  us 
that  it  is  a  sham  to  consider  a  budget 
which  is  presented  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  absolute 
nonsense. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  minority  leader  about 
the  fact  that  the  budget  process  Is  not 
working.  Let  me  tell  you  something: 
That  is  right:  it  is  not  working.  Let  me 
tell  you  why.  and  it  is  for  quite  differ- 
ent reasons  than  the  reasons  cited  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Since  1921,  the  President  has  been 
at  the  heart  of  the  preparation  of  our 
national  budget.  For  over  60  years,  10 
Presidents  carried  that  responsibility. 
They  carried  it  with  dignity,  and  they 
carried  it  fairly.  They  carried  the  re- 
sponsibility for  taking  that  first  step 
in  producing  a  realistic  budget  that 
could  be  supported  by  the  Congress. 

The  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment has  95  percent  of  the  resources 
in  this  Government  available  for  put- 
ting together  a  budget.  But  what  has 
happened  for  the  last  5  years?  For  the 
last  5  years,  those  resources  have  been 
used  to  put  together  a  Presidential 
budget  that  did  not  spend  what  it  said 
it  would  spend,  that  did  not  raise  the 
revenue  and  did  not  hit  the  revenue 
target  that  it  promised  it  would  hit, 
and  that  did  not  divide  the  resources 


in  a  way  that  a  majority  in  either 
party  could  support.  I  think  we  will 
see  that  demonstrated  here  today. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  asking 
the  Members  of  the  President's  own 
party  to  stand  up  and  say  "yes"  or 
"no"  to  the  budget  which  the  White 
House  is  saying  we  ought  to  pass  in  an 
elalx>rate  public  relations  campaign  on 
television  at  this  very  moment. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  things  about 
this  budget.  It  does  not  meet  the  stat- 
utory requirement  laid  out  for  it  under 
Gramm-Rudman.  first  of  all,  because 
it  underestimates  the  cost  of  its  own 
military  spending  by  $15  billion. 

Second,  it  is  based  on  economic  as- 
sumptions that  are  to  be  kind  rosy.  It 
estimates  that  this  year  and  for  the 
next  5  years  the  economy  is  going  to 
grow  every  year  at  the  rate  of  4  per- 
cent. Let  me  point  out  that  over  the 
last  5  years,  the  economy  has  grown 
on  average  at  2.3  percent.  If  the  econo- 
my grows  over  the  next  5  years  at  the 
rate  that  it  grew  the  last  5  years,  this 
budget  will  be  $30  billion  short  in  reve- 
nue. That  will  mean  we  will  run  into 
sequestration  even  If  we  pass  it. 

Where  will  that  shortfall  impact? 
This  chart  demonstrates  where  it  will 
impact.  Since  1980,  interest  has  in- 
ceased  by  60  percent  in  budgets  that 
the  President  has  submitted.  Military 
and  foreign  operations  have  increased 
by  25  percent  in  the  budgets  he  sub- 
mitted since  1980.  But  where  have  the 
cuts  fallen? 

The  cuts  have  fallen  in  the  remain- 
der portion  of  the  budget  that  has 
been  cut  from  21  percent  of  the 
budget  in  1980  to  11  percent  of  the 
budget  this  year.  What  does  that 
mean?  That  is  the  portion  of  the 
budget  that  invests  in  the  future  of 
the  country.  It  is  the  portion  we  invest 
in  kids  by  way  of  education:  it  is  what 
we  invest  in  workers  by  way  of  Job 
training:  it  is  what  we  invest  in  science 
by  way  of  science  research  or  medical 
research:  it  Is  what  we  invest  in  com- 
munity infrastructure  so  our  business- 
es can  make  a  profit  and  workers  can 
earn  a  decent  wage. 

What  is  happening  to  that  section  of 
the  budget?  CBO  points  out  that  in 
1962  domestic  discretionary  programs, 
before  we  ever  heard  of  Lyndon  John- 
son's Great  Society  took  up  4.2  per- 
cent of  ONP.  In  1980,  they  had  grown 
to  5.8  percent.  Today,  they  are  down 
to  4.1  percent,  a  smaller  portion  of  our 
national  treasure  devoted  to  solving 
our  domestic  problems  that  we  were 
spending  before  we  ever  heard  of  the 
Great  Society.  If  the  President's 
budget  passes,  that  will  take  us  down 
to  2.7  percent  of  our  ONP  by  1991—30 
percent  lower  than  it  was  when  we  de- 
cided we  had  a  problem  that  needed 
correcting  in  the  first  place. 

This  budget  cuts  cancer  research  by 
$70  million.  It  cuts  heart  research  by 
$60  million.  It  cuts  AIDS  research  by 


$30  million.  It  cuts  agriculture  by  $8 
billion.  It  cuts  transportation  by  $5  bU- 
lion.  It  cuts  educational  opportunity, 
student  loans  for  middle-income  kids 
by  one-quarter.  And  what  does  it  do? 
It  adds  $34  billion  in  military  spending 
which  has  doubled  over  5  year's  time, 
and  it  adds  $2  billion  to  foreign  aid, 
over  which  my  subcommittee  has  Ju- 
risdiction. 

What  does  that  budget  do  on  foreign 
aid?  For  low-interest,  military  loans 
abroad,  while  we  are  throwing  them 
out  the  window  back  home,  for  low-in- 
terest, military  loans  abroad,  the 
budget  contains  a  46-percent  increase. 
Grant  military  assistance,  is  the  give- 
away stuff  Republicans  used  to 
squawk  about  when  Democratic  Presi- 
dents were  in  the  White  House. 
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Grant  military  assistance  under 
Ronald  Reagan,  that  is  the  stuff  we 
give  away,  has  gone  up  800  percent 
since  the  day  he  became  President. 
This  budget  alone  asks  for  a  30-per- 
cent increase  this  year  over  last  year, 
when  we  are  cutting  back  on  the  do- 
mestic side  the  way  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed. 

Iti.  Chairman,  a  great  country  has 
to  defend  its  interests  around  the 
world,  but  a  great  country  also  has  to 
pay  its  bills.  And  a  great  country  owes 
it  to  its  own  citizens  to  provide  a 
square  deal  by  providing  the  basic  in- 
vestments that  we  need  to  make 
human  life  better  and  to  make  this 
coimtry  stronger,  not  Just  militarily, 
but  economically  and  socially  as  well. 

If  you  do  not  do  it,  you  have  a 
turkey  for  a  budget,  and  no  matter 
how  nice  the  man  is  who  presents  it, 
the  policy  in  this  budget  is  wrong.  It  is 
wrong  for  the  country.  It  is  wrong  for 
our  future.  It  is  wrong  for  the  people 
we  represent  and  I  urge  you  to  vote  it 
down. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
might  consimie. 

I  Just  wanted  to  say  on  behalf  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  myself 
how  glad  we  were,  if  I  may  take  a  per- 
sonal note  in  the  midst  of  tliis  parti- 
sanship, how  glad  both  Chairman 
OsAT  and  I  were  to  see  the  true  rank- 
ing minority  member  back  today  and 
voting,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr. 
Del  Latta.  He  is  not  on  the  floor  right 
now.  but  on  behalf  of  all  of  us.  I  Just 
wanted  to  say  that  welcome. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  ICARTIN  of  Illinois.  Indeed.  I 
wllL 

BCr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  certainly  would  like  to 
join  the  gentlewoman  in  welcoming 
back  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI. 
who  has  normally  been  our  ranking 
member  on  the  Budget  Committee  for 


so  many  years,  representing  the  mi- 
nority side  so  ably  and  we  are  Just  glad 
to  see  him  back  after  serious  illness 
and  surgery.  We  pray  for  his  speedy 
recovery  and  welcome  him  back  and, 
of  course,  he  has  been  ably  represent- 
ed by  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  that  small  personal 
tribute.  I  know  the  chairman  and  I 
share  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bom.- 

TKR].  

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thsjik  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Now  to  continue  somewhat  with  I 
suppose  the  partisan  rehetoric,  in 
spite  of  my  chairman's  explanation  as 
to  why  we  are  voting  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  today,  I  do  still  wonder 
about  that.  I  wonder  why  we  are 
voting  on  the  President's  budget  when 
we  have  a  Budget  Committee  that  has 
not  yet  had  any  meeting,  not  one 
meeting  all  year  to  actually  work  on 
any  budget  document  and  to  start  the 
budget  process. 

I  wonder  if  it  has  something  to  do 
with  the  desire  to  defer  any  serious 
budgetary  process  until  automatic  se- 
questration takes  place  in  October. 

We  all  luiow  that  the  President's 
budget  is  supposed  to  be  a  staring 
point  and  that  the  President  has  come 
forward  with  his  budget  and  now  the 
ball  is  in  Congress'  court.  We  know 
that  we  are  supposed  to  be  responsible 
for  coming  up  with  a  budget  that 
meets  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit 
target  for  fiscal  year  1987  of  $144  bU- 
lion. 

We  should  be  marking  up  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  or  marking  up  a  docu- 
ment that  has  been  produced  by  the 
Democrat  majority  of  this  House,  not 
simply  holding  up  the  President  to  rid- 
icule in  this  House. 

Obviously,  there  is  the  usual  politi- 
cal posturing  that  has  to  be  done.  The 
Reagan  budget  must  get  its  annual 
lashing  from  partisans  whose  philoso- 
phy of  Government  is  nothing  more 
than  the  sum  of  constituency  group 
demands  that  they  can  identify:  but 
this  year  there  is  a  new  wrinlLle  in  the 
gamemanshlp  and  it  is  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  the  threat  of  sequestra- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  what  my  chairman 
said  about  his  desire  to  produce  a 
budget  and  not  doubting  for  a  moment 
the  sincerity  of  his  personal  remarks 
on  that.  I  do  not  think  I  am  going  too 
far  to  say  that  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  mostly  on  the  Demo- 
crat side  of  the  aisle,  who  not  only 
would  be  perfectly  content  to  see,  but 
would  wish  to  see  automatic  sequestra- 
tion take  place  in  October,  putting  the 
President  and  his  political  party  to 
embarrassment  as  a  means  to  getting  a 
tax  increase  so  that  you  will  not  have 
to  fundamentally  change  your  spend- 
ing habits  in  any  way. 


Before  March  1,  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution which  would  have  avoided  auto- 
matic sequestration  and  was  told  there 
was  no  time  to  do  it  t>efore  the  March 
1  cuts,  and  yet  we  went  on  a  week  of 
recess.  We  came  back  and  I  think  the 
first  week  we  were  back  we  had  but 
one  vote,  one  vote  only,  and  yet  we  are 
told  there  Is  no  time. 

Here  we  go  again,  no  Budget  Com- 
mittee meetings  to  produce  a  budget. 

It  is  just  time  that  we  began  getting 
down  to  serious  business  and  start  put- 
ting together  the  budget.  Under  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law.  Con- 
gress must  complete  action  on  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1987 
by  April  15.  Does  anyone  think  that  is 
going  to  happen  if  theatrics  such  as 
today's  so-called  vote  continue?  I  do 
not. 

Let  us  put  aside  the  posturing  and 
get  down  to  the  business  of  putting  to- 
gether a  budget. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  B4r. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman      from      Louisiana      [Mr. 

ROEMER]. 

Mr.    ROEMER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  my  good 
friend,  the  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  when 
he  said.  "Don't  look  at  the  President's 
budget  too  closely.  Gramm-Rudman 
messed  it  up." 

Well,  it  was  not  Gramm-Rudman 
that  caused  the  President  and  his 
budget  to  add  $34  billion  in  additional 
spending  to  the  military  to  continue 
unabated  a  long-term  buildup.  It  was 
not  Gramm-Rudman  that  caused  the 
President  to  set  the  following  prior- 
ities, to  increase  foreign  aid  and  de- 
crease health  care  for  Americans. 

It  was  not  Gramm-Rudman  that 
caused  the  President  to  set  the  priori- 
ty of  reducing  aid  to  public  education 
while  pulling  in  $2  billion  in  tuition 
tax  credit. 

You  cannot  blame  that  on  Gramm- 
Rudman.  You  blame  that  on  the  Presi- 
dent's priorities.  That  is  why  we  need 
this  vote  today  for  the  President  to 
hear  what  we  have  got  to  say  about 
his  priorities. 

I  Judge  this  budget  simply.  I  Judge  it 
in  the  highest  terms. 

Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  this  body  said,  "Do  you 
know  what  the  difference  between  the 
American  dream  and  the  dream  of  ev- 
erybody else  in  the  world  is?  It's  easy. 
Everybody  else  in  the  world  dreams  of 
coming  to  America." 

That  is  what  the  President's  budget 
is  about.  It  is  about  America. 

I  do  not  like  his  priorities  and  that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  vote  on  today. 
We  are  going  to  vote  about  America. 

That  is  why  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel]  is  wrong.  Good  man 
though  he  is,  he  is  wrong  when  he 
asks  anybody  in  this  House  to  be 
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present,  but  to  be  unlnvolved.  He  says, 
"Don't  vote  yes  or  no.  Vote  present." 

Bad  advice,  bad  dream,  bad  budget. 
We  ought  to  make  the  President  hear 
us  today. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Bsowh],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentlewoman  and  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  time  to 
address  this  bill. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Members 
gathered  here  that  this  exercise  this 
afternoon  is  a  slap  in  the  face  for  the 
budget  process  and  a  slap  in  the  face 
of  I  think  the  reputation  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

Let  us  be  honest.  This  budget  does 
not  meet  the  Oramm-Rudman  target. 
That  is  not  my  statement.  That  is  the 
statement  from  your  own  folks.  This 
budget  does  not  meet  the  $144  billion 
deficit  and  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  so  indicated. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
with  more  updated  figures  has  re- 
marked it  and  shows  it  as  $16  billion 
over  the  budget. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  budget  axe 
clearly  indicates  that  it  is  out  of  order 
to  bring  a  budget  to  the  floor  that 
does  not  meet  the  $144  billion  target. 

Our  very  rules  call  for  it.  It  is  a  fun- 
damental tenet  of  trying  to  get  our 
budget  deficit  under  control  to  say 
that  we  are  not  going  to  consider  a 
budget  that  is  not  under  $144  billion 
in  deficit. 

The  simple  fact  is  this  is  brought  up. 
it  is  a  political  game.  It  is  a  slap  in  the 
face  at  the  integrity  of  the  process 
that  we  have  tried  to  adopt  to  bring 
this  under  control. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  who  Just  spoke. 
He  talked  about  foreign  aid  and  de- 
fense. 

Let  me  share  with  this  body  what 
the  reality  is.  I  voted  against  the  de- 
fense authorization  and  appropriation 
bill  since  I  have  been  in  this  body.  I 
believe  there  is  one  authorization,  but 
every  defense  appropriation  bill  I 
voted  against:  but  let  me  tell  you  how 
they  pass  it,  because  they  passed  it. 
There  is  not  a  cent  that  has  been 
spent  in  the  last  5  years  for  defense  In 
this  country  that  was  not  approved  by 
this  body. 

And  do  you  know  who  passed  it? 
Both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and 
if  you  want  to  check  the  RxcoRs,  the 
majority  of  Democrats  voted  for  those 
defense  appropriation  bills. 

To  stand  up  and  point  the  finger  at 
the  President  for  the  spending  that 
the  majority  of  Democrats  in  this 
Chamber  voted  for  is  ludicrous  and 
every  Member  in  this  Chamber  knows 
It. 

On  the  foreign  aid  bill,  I  have  not 
voted  for  foreign  aid.  but  I  can  tell 
you,  the  majority  of  this  Chamber 


has.  To  blame  the  President  for  the 
explosion  in  foreign  aid  spending  may 
sound  like  good  rhetoric,  but  it  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  Chamber  have  been 
the  ones  who  pushed  that  foreign  aid 
forward. 

Now,  let  us  be  honest.  What  this  in- 
volves is  a  cute  political  trick.  It  is 
business  as  usual  where  we  forgo  what 
is  good  for  the  country  and  play 
games.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  does 
not  believe  that? 

The  reality  is  we  need  a  new  ap- 
proach. What  we  are  dealing  with  is 
more  important  than  the  Democratic 
Party  or  the  Republican  Party.  It  is 
the  future  of  our  country  and  anybody 
who  does  not  believe  this  budget  is  not 
out  of  control  is  simply  not  keeping 
their  eyes  open. 

What  can  we  cut?  Can  we  possibly 
make  the  budget  fit?  We  have  a  honey 
program  that  takes  American  produc- 
tion of  honey  and  puts  it  in  ware- 
houses while  we  import  the  product 
that  is  sold  in  this  country. 

For  heaven's  sake,  if  you  cannot 
eliminate  a  silly  program  like  that, 
what  can  you  do? 

But  we  do  not  vote  on  that  today. 
The  democratically  controlled  Rules 
Committee  would  not  permit  amend- 
ments. 

We  have  got  a  land  program  that 
puts  land  into  production,  at  the  same 
time  we  have  a  program  that  takes 
land  out  of  production,  but  we  cannot 
vote  on  that  today  because  the  Demo- 
cratic Rules  Committee  would  not 
allow  that  to  be  offered. 

We  have  1.200  guards  on  Capital  Hill 
to  giiard  our  offices  up  here.  We  have 
as  many  guards  as  we  have  people  on 
the  U.S.  Mexican  Border  Patrol,  but 
we  cannot  vote  on  that  today  because 
the  Democratic  Rules  Committee 
would  not  aUow  it  to  be  considered. 

This  process  is  sui  insult  to  the 
American  people.  Let  us  dispose  of 
this,  go  back  to  the  committee  and 
draft  a  bill.  Let  us  not  anymore  consid- 
er a  process  that  avoids  the  problem 
and  avoids  solutions.  Let  us  go  forward 
with  a  process  that  allows  a  vote  in 
the  committee  and  a  vote  on  this  floor 
on  the  issues  before  this  coimtry.  Let 
us  be  strong  enough  to  face  the  issues 
and  vote  on  them.  Let  us  solve  the 
problems,  not  turn  our  backs  on  the 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

This  process  is  a  game.  It  is  a  game 
where  all  Americans  loose. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Miime- 
sota.  

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  introduced  a  budget 
committee  of  his  own,  with  some  lUus- 
trlous  help? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  With  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  budget. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  gentleman  did 
not  have  any  trouble  putting  it  togeth- 
er, the  trouble  with  making  the 
choices,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The  very 
difficult  choices,  but  the  budget  itself 
reaches  the  $144  billion  figure  with 
properly  adjusted  CBO  figures  and  it 
does  it  without  major  tax  increases. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  am  kind  of  siir- 
prised  that  the  gentleman  as  a  private 
member  and  I  using  our  own  staffs 
and  a  few  other  members  were  able  to 
complete  a  budget. 

It  surprises  me  that  the  Budget 
Committee  with  the  vast  resources  of 
a  hundred  or  more  staff  people  and  an 
expense  of  several  millions  of  dollars, 
the  vast  resources  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office,  whose  expense  are 
even  more,  which  has  hundreds  of  un- 
deremployed economists  working 
night  and  day  in  wlndowless  cells  that 
whole  aglomeration  has  been  able  to 
come  up  with  nothing  other  than  the 
President's  budget. 

We  do  not  liave  a  budget  from  the 
Budget  Committee  or  from  the  Demo- 
crats. What  does  the  gentleman  sup- 
pose is  inhibiting  them? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  am  glad 
they  are  here  today  and  will  perhaps 
speak  for  themselves.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant they  address  that,  but  I  must 
tell  the  gentleman.  I  think  it  is  a  fail- 
ure to  deal  with  the  issues  and  an  un- 
willingness to  come  forth  with  a 
budget  of  their  own. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  think  this  is 
important.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  not  met  recent- 
ly and  the  Democrats  are  meeting  in 
some  kind  of  caucus  action  and 
moving  around. 

I  really  think  that  taking  the  time  of 
the  House  with  this  adventure  is  mis- 
chievous. I  believe  the  President's 
budget  should  be  considered  if  he 
wants  it,  or  they  want  to  consider  it, 
when  they  present  their  budget,  when 
we  get  a  chance  to  present  our  budget 
and  when  other  Members  of  the 
House  or  other  significant  Members  of 
the  House  present  their  budgets.  They 
can  be  considered  one  against  the 
other,  but  to  bring  this  budget  up  here 
in  a  separate  sequence,  it  seems  to  me 
simply  reveals  the  committee  is  not 
getting  its  Job  done. 
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It  is  willing  to  spend  a  day  in  caucus, 
a  day  in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  a 
full  day  on  the  floor,  instead  of  doing 
the  Job  that  it  is  his  obligation  to  do 
under  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  has  stated  the  situation 
correctly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Browh]  has  again  expired. 


Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Bkowh]. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

lix.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvanla. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
gentleman  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  yesterday  and  withdrew  his  re- 
quest to  make  in  order  an  amendment 
so  he  could  produce  his  own  budget 
today  on  the  floor?  He  did  not  ask  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  an  amend- 
ment so  that  he  could  produce  it  as  a 
part  of  the  voting  process  and  debate 
it? 

tix.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  am  not 
sure  the  chairman  had  an  opportunity 
to  stay  for  our  presentation.  We 
brought  a  fully  prepared,  ready-to-go 
budget,  along  with  the  appropriate 
amendment  and  the  appropriate 
papers. 

Our  purpose  was  to  offer  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Democratic  budget  and, 
unfortunately,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  was  no  Democratic 
budget  to  offer  it  as  a  substitute  for. 

So  we  did  not  refuse  to  withdraw  it 
or  offer  it.  We  went  to  offer  it  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Democratic  budget. 

IiCr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman. 

In  other  words,  you  have  a  budget 
but  you  wanted  to  offer  it  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  Democratic  budget  as  op- 
posed to  a  substitute  for  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  That  is  correct,  what 
the  gentleman  said? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman is  exactly  right  and.  of  course, 
he  understands  that  the  budget  that 
we  are  referring  to  is  the  budget  that 
properly  comes  out  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  as  our  rules  caU  for. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Russol,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

liir.  RUSSO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Benjamin  Franklin 
once  said,  "If  a  man  empties  his  purse 
Into  his  head,  no  man  can  take  it  away 
from  him.  An  investment  in  knowledge 
always  pays  the  best  interest."  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  Chairman  the  President 
has  chosen  to  pour  our  purse  as  fol- 
lows: $34  billion  more  in  budget  au- 
thority into  the  Pentagon  and  $3  bil- 
lion more  in  budget  authority  into  for- 
eign aid— that's  his  priority.  I'd  like  to 
talk  about  the  President's  budget  for 
education  because  it  reveals  a  tragic 
shortaightedness  about  the  real 
sources  of  our  national  strength. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  the  Presi- 
dent's education  proposals  threaten 
our  economic  vitality,  our  national  se- 
curity, and  our  children's  future.  A 


growing  economy,  a  healthy  society, 
and  a  strong  defense  depend  on  an 
educated  and  knowledgable  citizenry. 
It  is  knowledge  that  our  machines,  de- 
velops our  ideas,  manages  our  busi- 
ness, and  places  America  in  the  fore- 
front of  scientific  advance. 

The  President  refuses  to  recognize 
that  our  citizens  want  an  adequately 
funded  system  of  education.  Polls  Indi- 
cate that  70  percent  of  all  Americans 
want  education  funding  to  be  in- 
creased or  stay  the  same.  In  contrast, 
56  percent  do  not  want  an  increase  in 
military  spending. 

Our  citizens  realize  that  education  is 
the  real  source  of  growth  and  produc- 
tivity. However,  the  President  ignores 
the  pulbic's  wishes.  His  blueprint  for 
American  greatness,  instead,  cuts  edu- 
cation fimding  from  $18.4  billion  in 
fiscal  1986  to  $15.2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  Fewer  young  adults  will- 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college- 
fewer  people  will  confront  the  myster- 
ies of  science— fewer  people  will  be 
qualified  to  run  the  sophisticated  com- 
puter systems  our  society  relies  on- 
fewer  yoimg  Americans  will  master 
the  intricacies  of  the  business  world- 
fewer  people  will  discover  ciu-es  for 
the  Illnesses  which  plauge  our  socie- 
ty-fewer Americans  will  learn  the 
sltills  to  represent  this  great  coimtry 
in  international  athletic  competition- 
fewer  students  will  be  inspired  to 
teach  future  generations  the  secrets  of 
our  modem  life— fewer  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  children  will  re- 
ceive the  special  attention  they  need 
to  realize  their  potential.  The  Presi- 
dent has  presented  us  with  a  blue- 
print, all  right,  a  blueprint  for  a  home 
with  closed  doors  and  broken  windows. 

The  President  has  chosen  to  force- 
feed  the  Pentagon  at  the  expense  of 
education.  Cutting  education,  is  like 
fighting  a  war  with  plenty  of  guns  and 
no  ammunition.  Yet  the  President 
continues  to  super  inflate  the  defense 
budget.  A  recent  GAO  study  of  the 
1986  Defense  Department  budget  re- 
cently discovered  an  inflation  windfall 
from  1982  to  1986  of  over  $40  billion. 
In  the  last  few  months  of  1986  alone 
the  over  estimation  for  inflation 
reached  $7.5  billion  This  $7.5  billion, 
which  is  currently  gathering  dust  in 
the  Pentagon,  equals  almost  one-half 
of  the  education  budget.  Wouldn't  the 
education  of  our  children  be  a  better 
use  of  this  money? 

We  must  understand  that  education 
is  as  important  as  defense.  We  all 
know  this  is  true.  And  yet  this  admin- 
istration continues  to  propose  a  broad 
array  of  cuts  which  are  truly  astonish- 
ing in  their  magnitude.  In  1980,  the 
Federal  Government  provided  only  9.2 
percent  of  education  spending:  In 
1985,  this  dropped  to  only  6.2  percent. 
This  has  amounted  to  a  real  decline  of 
15  percent.  One  out  of  seven  young 
adults  falls  to  finish  high  school  and 
one>fourth  to  one-half  of  these  drop- 


outs are  currently  unemployed.  The 
cuts  in  students  financial  assistance 
would  result  in  1.4  million  students 
being  dropped  from  the  rolls.  The  cuts 
in  Pell  grants  alone  would  cause 
almost  300.000  students  to  lose  their 
awards  while  cutting  the  grants  of  an- 
other 500.000  young  Americans. 

Is  this  what  America  stands  for? 
America  has  always  been  the  land  of 
promise  and  opportunity.  Is  this  be- 
coming a  thing  of  the  past?  A  better 
future,  filled  with  every  opportunity, 
is  something  that  all  parents  want  for 
their  sons  and  daughters.  And  educa- 
tion is  the  way  to  achieve  this  goal. 

It  is  wrong  for  this  administration  to 
deny  young  adults  the  possibility  of  a 
better  future— it  is  wrong  for  this  ad- 
ministration to  impose  an  excessive 
burden  of  debt  on  those  seeking  self- 
improvement— it  is  wrong  to  waste  the 
potential  of  our  own  children— it  is 
wrong  to  develop  weapons  systems 
rather  then  minds— it  is  wrong  to 
adopt  funding  policies  that  hasten  the 
day  when  a  quality  education  is  avail- 
able for  only  the  wealthy— it  is  wrong 
to  ignore  the  threat  of  ignorance— I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  recognize 
this  basic  inequity  and  vote  down 
President  Reagan's  blueprint  for  the 
future  which  denies  a  brighter  future 
to  many  young  Americans. 

Rev.  John  Richardson,  president  of 
DePaul  University,  my  alma  mater,  re- 
cently stated:  "Students  are  the  most 
important  resource  this  country  has. 
Our  future  depends  more  on  these 
people  than  on  all  of  the  armaments 
we  can  amass."  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
heed  this  wisdom  and  reject  the 
Reagan  administration's  budget. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  this 
consideration  of  the  President's 
budget  today  called  mischievous,  and 
referred  to  as  a  charade  and  President- 
bashing.  I  think  all  of  that  is  non- 
sense. 

I  think,  as  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee has  said,  the  President's  budget 
is  a  roadmap  to  get  to  the  future  of 
which  President  Reagan  so  eloquently 
speaks.  It  contains  his  solutions. 

The  American  people  know  that 
there  is  too  much  illiteracy  in  Amer- 
ica. What  is  the  solution  in  this 
budget?  The  President  eliminates 
funding  for  the  Nation's  libraries. 

The  American  people  know  there  is 
too  much  Jobless  among  America's 
youth.  What  is  the  President's  solu- 
tion in  this  budget?  He  eliminates 
379.000  yoimg  Americans  from  Jobs 
next  siunmer. 

The  American  people  understand 
that  college  tuition  costs  are  rising  at 
record  rates.  What  is  the  President's 
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solution?  He  takes  250.000  college- 
bound  youngsters  off  of  eligibility  for 
loans  next  year. 

The  American  people  know  that  im- 
migration in  America  is  a  problem. 
What  Is  the  President's  solution?  He 
eliminates  education  for  America's  im- 
migrants. 

The  American  people  and  President 
Reagan  know  that  the  basic  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  is  a  problem  in 
this  country.  What  does  the  President 
do?  He  eliminates  S8  million  for  chap- 
ter I.  the  program  that  teaches  moder- 
ate-income children  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic. 

And  the  worst  of  It  is.  what  does  the 
President  do  with  the  money?  He  gives 
it  to  "Cap"  Weinberger  at  the  Penta- 
gon. 

We  indeed  should  be  talking  about 
these  solutions  and  this  President's 
roadmap. 

Bdrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express 
first  my  profound  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget.  He  is  truly,  in 
many  ways,  an  amazing  man. 

Yesterday  he  went  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  not  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  but 
personally,  and  asked  for  this  rule  and 
the  consideration  of  this  resolution, 
and  then  the  rule  came  out  taking  ju- 
risdiction away  from  his  own  commit- 
tee. So  this  is  a  man  of  great  power 
who  can  personally  take  Jurisdiction 
away  from  his  own  committee  by  a 
rule  that,  if  it  did  not  exist,  would 
create  a  resolution  that  is  terribly  out 
of  order,  and  I  have  to  admire  the 
smart  lawyers  who  put  the  answer  to 
the  House  on  the  point  of  order  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  amazed 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  has  time  to  be  here, 
and  time  yesterday  to  be  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  because  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  using  up  valuable  time  in 
this  political  exercise  that  is  very,  very 
much  needed  in  getting  a  budget  reso- 
lution that  can  be  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
too.  before  these  bodies. 

Before  Gramm-Rudman.  the  date 
for  having  the  resolution  out  on  the 
floor  was  April  1.  There  has  been  no 
markup  scheduled  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  and  here  we  are  with  the 
clock  ticking,  valuable  time  being  lost 
playing  these  kinds  of  games. 

I  have  to  ask  the  chairman,  where  is 
his  budget?  The  gentleman  from  Bflln- 
nesota  [Mr.  Froczsl].  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown],  and  I  of- 
fered our  version  of  what  a  responsible 
budget  ought  to  be,  a  freeze  on  outlays 


in  almost  every  function,  and  yet  ours 
meets  Oramm-Rudman  without  a  tax 
increase.  Our  staff  worked  on  It  for 
some  months.  It  is  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  see  your  budget. 

No  one.  I  think,  believes  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  in 
actual  session  with  votes  on  March  24 
and  25.  After  that  we  are  scheduled  to 
recess  for  the  Easter  holiday.  So  as  I 
read  the  schedule,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
have  next  week  in  which  to  bring  a 
budget  resolution  before  the  House  or 
fail  to  meet  the  deadline  that  we  pro- 
vided by  law  less  than  6  months  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  knock  giving 
people  the  opportunity  to  criticize  the 
President's  priorities.  I  do  not  agree 
with  every  one  of  them  myself.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  we  had  a 
commitment  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  that  he  will, 
in  fact,  have  a  budget  on  the  floor  for 
us  to  consider  next  week,  that  we  wiU 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it.  that  we 
will  have  a  chance  to  offer,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  it,  the  budget  that  we  put  to- 
gether ourselves. 

So  let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman: 
Can  you  give  us  an  assurance  that  you 
will  have  a  resolution? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on 
tha£  point? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvania. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Permsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out.  be- 
cause it  has  been  mistakenly  stated 
here  on  at  least  two  occasions  today, 
that  according  to  Gramm-Rudman 
there  is  a  requirement  that  by  April  1 
there  must  be  a  budget  passed  by  the 
House. 
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I  would  think  if  you  would  read  the 
Gramm-Rudman  Act,  you  will  find 
that  that  is  not  true.  The  April  1  dead- 
line that  you  are  talking  about  applies 
to  the  Senate,  I  believe,  and  there  is 
no  April  1  deadline  for  the  House.  It  is 
April  15. 

So  I  would  Just  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  have  a  little  bit  more  than  next 
week.         

Mr.  PORTER.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  and  say  that  the  April  IS 
deadline  is  for  a  budget  resolution  to 
pass  into  law,  so  if  you  do  not  have 
one  out  by  next  week,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  will  be  very  little  opportu- 
nity to  conference  with  the  other  body 
on  a  budget  resolution  and  get  the  Job 
done.  I  simply  say  to  the  gentleman  It 
is  fine  to  vote  on  the  President's 
budget  resolution;  let  us  do  it.  But  let 
us  see  what  you  have  to  offer.  We 
would  like  to  get  on  with  this  process 
and  meet  the  deadline. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 


[Mr.  DowHXT].  a  senior  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  Republican  colleagues 
are  embarrassed  by  this  exercise.  They 
are  embarrassed  because  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  an  embarrassment. 
The  most  shameful  of  which  happens 
to  be  the  money  that  the  President 
asks  us  to  spend  on  defense.  That  is 
why  the  President's  budget  is  in  such 
terrible  shape. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  what  we  have 
spent  during  the  Reagan  years,  we 
have  spent  over  $1  trillion  on  defense. 
Yet  the  President  continues  to  Insist 
that  we  are  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
in  military  power.  Indeed,  a  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  has 
suggested  to  us  that  this  trillion  dol- 
lars has  not  really  bought  us  very 
much. 

What  is  the  President's  response  to 
this?  Is  there  a  wholesale  examination 
of  how  we  do  our  defense  business? 
Well,  there  is  a  look  at  it,  but  what 
there  really  is,  in  a  defense  is  more  of 
the  same. 

In  1980,  we  spent  about  $140  billion 
on  defense.  Last  year  that  amount  was 
nearly  doubled,  it  was  $268  billion  that 
we  spent  on  defense.  The  President 
wants  to  spend  $34  billion  more  on  de- 
fense this  year,  a  12-percent  Increase, 
when  every  other  aspect  of  the 
budget,  save  foreign  aid,  goes  down. 

What  does  this  President  suggest? 
He  tells  us  that  if  you  spend  more  for 
defense,  you  will  be  stronger  and,  In 
fact,  we  are  marginally  stronger,  but 
not  that  much  stronger.  Not  $1  trillion 
stronger. 

But  when  you  take  a  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  on  education, 
and  the  President  says,  oh,  but  if  you 
spend  more  on  education,  you  will  be 
stupider,  if  you  spend  more  on  health, 
you  will  be  sicker,  if  you  spend  more 
on  training  programs,  you  will  in- 
crease unemployment.  This  is  a  world 
turned  upside  down.  The  American 
people  will  not  accept  this  budget  and 
neither  should  we.  The  party  of  Lin- 
coln and  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  this 
House  is  going  to  walk  away  from 
their  leader  as  well  they  should.  But  I 
pray  that  they  don't  vote  "present." 
We  are  elected  to  take  positions  not 
avoid  them. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson]. 

Mr.  NIEl^ON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, an  old  farmer  was  asked  how  his 
wife  was,  and  he  answered.  "Compared 
with  what?" 

I  think  that  is  the  problem  today. 
We  are  asked  to  evaluate  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  without  looking  at  alter- 
natives. 

In  previous  budget  years,  both  in 
1984  and  1985,  we  had  a  series  of  budg- 
ets. The  President's  budget  was  pre- 
sented, we  had  a  Democratic  substi- 


tute, we  had  a  92  Group  substitute,  we 
had  a  21 -percent  solution  from  the 
conservative  wing  rl  the  Democratic 
Party,  we  had  a  Dartiemeyer  proposal. 
we  had  a  Black  Caucus  budget,  and  we 
had  a  regular  minority  budget.  We 
had  a  whole  retinue  of  things  to  look 
at,  and  comparing  all  of  those  budgets, 
we  were  able  to  make  decisions. 

I  voted  against  the  President's 
budget  last  time  because  it  was  not  my 
set  of  priorities,  but  how  is  it  to  be 
compared  right  now?  I  have  no  choice. 
I  will  simply  vote  "present"  because 
there  is  no  alternative  presented. 

I  agree  with  some  things  that  have 
been  said.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
President's  priorities  in  everything.  I 
have  been  a  supporter  for  a  long  time 
of  both  the  handicapped  and  vocation- 
al programs.  In  fact,  the  original  pro- 
gram to  help  the  handicapped  receive 
a  free  education  was  provided  by  a  bill 
I  sponsored  in  the  Utah  State  Legisla- 
ture. I  am  proud  of  that,  and  the  prin- 
ciple was  later  made  into  public  law  on 
the  Federal  level. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  we  do 
have  a  deadline  com^  up  on  the  15th 
of  April.  You  can  argue  the  1st  or  the 
15th  of  April,  but  the  fact  is  we  are 
out  of  session  between  the  26th  of 
March  and  the  7th  of  April,  and  that 
does  not  leave  very  much  time  to  con- 
sider any  of  the  sets  of  alternatives  at 
all. 

I  am  dismayed  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  not  met  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  I  know  that  Budget  Committee 
members  have  met  in  little  groups  to 
some  extent,  but  the  committee  has 
not  really  put  anything  together.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  this  would  be 
the  appropriate  thing  to  do  in  connec- 
tion with  other  budgets. 

I  do  not  support  the  12-percent  in- 
crease In  the  military.  I  think  that 
along  with  the  other  agencies  defense 
should  share  the  pain.  I  voted  with 
the  92d  Group  budget  and  the  Repub- 
lican alternative  last  year.  I  voted  with 
the  conservative  Democrats  in  1984.  I 
vote  for  those  budgets  which  are  re- 
sponsible, and  I  will  do  so  again.  I 
think  there  are  many  on  this  side  as 
well  as  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
want  to  look  at  all  of  the  alternatives. 

The  previous  speaker  said  that  the 
budget  the  President  presented  is  an 


embarrassment.  It  has  to  come  down 
to  a  $144  billion  deficit.  I  suggest  and  I 
predict  that  any  budget  that  comes 
before  this  Congress  that  has  to  come 
to  $144  billion  deficit  wiU  be  an  embar- 
rassment because  it  will  have  to  cut  a 
great  many  programs.  The  pain  will 
have  to  be  shared  in  a  great  many 
areas.  We  will  have  to  make  difficult 
choices,  and  it  will  be  such  that  no  one 
will  accept  any  budget  with  any  great 
enthusiasm. 

I  am  waiting  to  see  whether  the 
budget  produced  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee might  also  be  an  embarrass- 
ment. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  when  we  first  came  here  in  1983- 
84.  we  could  not  wait  to  pass  20-  and 
30-percent  increases  to  make  up  for 
the  so-called  lost  time  of  1981-82.  Last 
year  we  sobered  up  a  bit  and  we  were 
more  responsible.  The  realities  are 
with  us  now  and  we  are  waiting  to  see 
how  we  can  get  a  budget  resolution 
which  is  not  an  embarrassment.  I  am 
willing  to  look  at  all  possibilities  and 
to  work  with  any  group.  But  I  think 
we  must  be  responsible. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished deputy  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr  Alexakocr]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  citizens  who  are  watching  this 
debate  today.  I  suspect  that  they  are 
confused.  People  are  confused  because 
Members  of  this  body  are  talking 
about  several  different  subjects,  and 
citizens  are  also  confused  by  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  While  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  budget  are  complicated  the  pur- 
pose is  simple. 

The  Federal  budget  is  a  statement  of 
two  goals.  It  Is:  First,  a  statement  of 
fiscal  policy;  and  second,  a  statement 
of  the  President's  priorities  for  the 
Nation.  Those  are  the  basic  purposes. 

It  is  first  a  statement  of  fiscal  policy. 
Since  1969  when  I  first  became  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  fiscal  policy 
stated  in  each  President's  budget  has 
been  to  spend  more  money  than  an- 
ticipated to  be  received  in  tax  reve- 
nues. That  policy  has  prevailed  for  16 
yean  with  exceptions  in  1970  and 
1971. 

What  we  have  this  year  Is  another 
fudge-It  budget,  a  budget  which  does 


not  do  what  the  President  says  that  It 
Is  supposed  to  do.  It  is  a  fudge-it 
budget  Just  like  the  last  16  yean  of 
budgets. 

I  would  note  also  that  during  17  of 
the  last  19  years.  Presidential  spend- 
ing requests  have  exceeded  the 
amoimt  of  spending  allowed  by  Con- 
gress in  all  but  2  years. 

The  data  for  1986  are  incomplete  be- 
cause the  year  Is  Incomplete.  The  data 
for  1987  are  incomplete  because  the 
year  begins  on  October  1.  1986. 

Facts  which  may  be  useful  in  review- 
ing the  table: 

The  data  are  for  on-  and  off-budget 
requests,  spending,  and  deficits; 

The  data  in  the  "President's  Spend- 
ing Request"  column  reflects  the  re- 
quest presented  by  the  President  early 
in  the  calendar  year  with  the  same 
date  as  the  fiscal  year,  thus,  do  not  in- 
clude supplemental  spending  requests 
submitted  by  Presidents  later  in  the 
year. 

The  data  in  the  "Spending  Congress 
Allowed"  column  are  those  reported  in 
Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  fiscal 
year  1987,  submitted  by  President 
Ronald  Reagan  on  February  5, 1986; 

Fiscal  years  1969  through  1976 
began  on  July  1  of  the  previous  calen- 
dar year,  that  Is.  fiscal  year  1969 
began  on  July  1, 1968; 

Fiscal  years  1977  through  1987 
began,  or  will  begin,  on  October  1  of 
the  previous  calendar  year,  that  Is, 
fiscal  year  1977  began  on  October  1. 
1976; 

On  March  10,  1981.  President 
Reagan  modified  the  fiscal  1981  presi- 
dential spending  request  and  his  modi- 
fled  number  is  shown;  and. 

Economic  conditions  affect  Federal 
spending. 

During  the  19  yesLrs  covered  by  the 
table,  the  President  has  been,  or  wlU 
be  a  Republican  in  15  years;  and,  a 
Democrat  in  4  years. 

During  the  same  period,  the  majori- 
ty party  has  been— Democrat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  18  yean; 
Democrat  in  the  Senate  for  12  years— 
1969-1980;  and.  Republican  in  the 
Senate  for  6  years— 1981-1986. 

General  elections  in  November  1986, 
will  determine  the  majority  party  In 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  1987. 
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Congress  has  aUowed  more  to  be 
spent  than  requested  by  Presidents 
only  2  of  the  last  19  years.  Check  the 
data.  Let  the  numbers  do  the  talking. 

Since  Congress  allows  less  spending 
than  Presidents  request,  why  do 
budget  deficits  occur? 


The  bottom  line  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  that  Presidents  regularly  pro- 
pose that  the  Federal  budget  operate 
at  a  deficit— that  Federal  spending  be 
greater  than  Federal  revenues. 

For  instance,  on  March  10.  1981, 
President  Reagan,  in  a  budget  message 
to  the  Congress  estimated  that  total 
Federal  revenues  for  fiscal  1981  would 
be  $600.2  billion  and  requested  that 


Federal  spending  be  $678.8  billion. 
Congress  allowed  spending  to  be 
$678.2  billion,  or  $600  million  less  than 
the  I*resident  requested. 

The  table  below  shows  the  revenue, 
outlay,  and  deficit  totals  President 
Ronald  Reagan  proposed  for  fiscal 
years  1981-87,  and  the  actual  revenue, 
spending,  and  deficit  data. 
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Therefore,  I  reject  the  President's 
budget  on  the  basis  that  it  is  not 
sound  fiscal  policy.  It  has  in  fact 
added  to  the  President's  policies  of 
creating  the  largest  deficits  in  history 
during  his  last  5  years  in  office. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
quote: 

No  President,  no  President  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States— not  Pr&nklin  Roose- 
velt, not  Lyndon  Johnson,  not  George 
Washington  or  Thomas  Jefferson— ever  de- 
manded of  Congress  that  we  He  down  sub- 
missively and  give  him  every  last  detail  Just 
as  his  minions  crder  It.  No  President  has 
ever  demanded  that  we  allow  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  write  our  legis- 
lation. 

Have  we  come  to  this?  Has  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States— the  last  repository  of 
the  people's  will— come  to  the  point  that  we 
are  willing  to  let  an  appointed  official  In  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  dictate 
every  last  adntUla,  every  last  phrase  of  law. 


to  tell  us  what  precise  provisions  we  may 
and  may  not  pass  In  carrying  out  his  man- 
date to  reduce  by  $36  billion  the  cost  of 
Government? 

That  was  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Wright 
saying  things  far  different  a  couple  of 
years  ago  than  he  said  in  this  well 
today. 

When  the  politics  of  the  moment  a 
couple  of  years  ago  demanded  that  we 
stand  up  for  the  integrity  of  the  legis- 
lative process,  we  get  statements  like 
that.  When  the  politics  of  the  moment 
dictate  that  we  come  to  the  floor  with 
this  charade,  well,  we  get  the  state- 
ments like  we  are  getting  on  the 
House  floor  today. 

The  chairman  said  a  little  while  ago, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania; said:  What  we  are  debating  is 
choices. 

We  are  not  debating  any  choices  out 
here  today.  There  is  no  choice.  We 
have  the  President's  budget  before  us, 


and  you  can  vote  one  way  or  the  other: 
There  is  no  choice.  They  have  made 
no  choice  on  the  majority  side  about 
what  their  priorities  will  be.  Every- 
body has  to  meet  that  target  of  $144 
billion  of  deficit.  What  tough  choices 
are  going  to  be  in  their  budget? 

We  are  hearing  nothing  about  that. 
We  are  engaged  in  an  exercise  out 
here  of  some  Presidential  budget-bash- 
ing or,  more  precisely  I  would  say  to 
my  colleagues,  some  defense  budget 
bashing.  Because  person  after  person 
has  come  to  the  floor  here  suggesting 
that  what  we  want  to  do  is  slash  de- 
fense. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  their  budget, 
when  it  comes  forward,  is  going  to 
take  it  out  of  the  hide  of  our  fighting 
men  and  women.  If  what  you  are  going 
to  do  is  cut  defense  muscle  for  this 
coimtry,  that  that  is  not  a  choice  that 
very  many  of  the  American  people  are 
going  to  want  to  do  either. 


That  \b  beginning  to  sound  like  what 
your  budget  is  going  to  contain. 

There  Is  one  other  point  I  think  we 
ought  to  recognize,  too,  as  we  go 
through  this  exercise  of  Presidential 
budget-bashing,  and  that  is  we  do  have 
a  budget  before  us  without  tax  in- 
creases in  it.  The  President's  budget 
does  not  require  the  American  people 
to  pay  any  more  taxes.  What  is  your 
budget  going  to  do? 

Are  you  going  to  require  more  taxes? 
When  you  went  down  to  the  Green- 
briar  here  recently,  we  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  about  tax  increases.  Well,  my 
guess  is  that  that  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  options  that  you  would  like  us  to 
consider.  Already,  some  of  your  leader- 
ship has  suggested  that  the  President 
ought  to  get  on  board  for  some  grand 
compromise  of  tax  increases. 

Well,  that  is  not  a  choice  that  very 
many  of  my  constituents  would  en- 
dorse. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  there  are 
some  things  down  in  the  present 
budget  when  you  vote  "No"  today  that 
you  may  want  to  consider  that  your 
"No"  vote  is  a  little  bit  questionable. 

For  example,  we  in  Pennsylvania 
have  to  pay  the  full  amoimt  of  our 
utility  bills.  We've  got  to  pay  the  full 
price  for  electricity  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  are  places  in  the  West  that 
we  are  subsidizing. 

The  President's  budget  suggests  that 
maybe  we  ought  not  subsidize  utility 
bills  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  And 
maybe,  like  in  Pennsylvania,  people 
ought  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  utility 
bills?  Well,  when  you  vote  for  this,  or 
against  the  President's  budget,  you  are 
voting  to  say  that  we  in  Pennsylvania 
ought  to  pay  the  full  price  of  utilities, 
but  other  people  should  not  have  to  do 
that. 

Well,  you  know,  I  would  guess  that 
maybe  somebody  might  want  to  raise 
that  as  a  political  question  since  this  is 
a  political  exercise,  anyhow. 

It  is  obvious,  it  seems  to  me  also,  as 
we  hear  people  talking  here  about 
spending  more,  more,  more,  in  all 
these  various  areas,  that  what  their 
choice  is  really  is  for  bigger  deficits  as 
well,  and  we  know  from  last  year's 
budget  process,  the  budget  that  we 
produced  here  last  year,  that  is  what 
we  got. 

Tou  know,  we  were  told  we  were 
going  to  get  $56.2  billion  of  budget  sav- 
ings. You  know  what  we  ended  up 
with?  According  to  CBO,  this  agency 
that  we  hear  quoted  all  the  time,  we 
have  ended  up  getting  $4  billion  of 
deficit  reduction  out  of  last  year's 
budget. 

The  budget  that  we  produced  that 
many  of  us  said  was  smoke  and  mir- 
rors last  year  has  given  us  $4  billion  In 
deficit  reduction,  not  the  $66.2  billion 
that  we  were  supposed  to  get;  and  how 
did  we  get  the  $4  billion?  Well,  because 
of  Oramm-Rudman. 


We  hear  Oramm-Rudman  criticized 
out  here  all  the  time,  but  the  fact  is 
that  only  because  of  Oramm-Rudman 
did  we  get  any  deficit  reduction  at  all, 
if  It  had  not  been  for  Oramm- 
Rudman,  the  budget  that  we  produced 
in  this  House  last  year  would  have 
given  us  $8  billion  more  of  deficit,  not 
$56  billion  less  of  deficit. 

We  are  concerned  about  that  kind  of 
priority,  and  I  would  say  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  real  choice  out  here, 
not  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  happen- 
ing today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  consumed  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MACK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MACK.  The  gentleuian  has 
mentioned  the  term  Oramm-Rudman 
several  times,  and  I  guess  I  am  mysti- 
fied. I  thought  that  one  of  the  require- 
ments of  Oramm-Rudman  was  that  If 
a  budget  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  it  has  to  meet  a  certain  target; 
$144  billion. 

During  the  last  several  weeks,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  was  a  hearing  that 
indicated  that  the  President's  outlay 
number  for  defense,  underestimated 
the  outlays. 

Mr.  WALKER.  By  CBO,  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  MACK.  By  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  I  think  that  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  is  one  of 
those  that  is  supposed  to  kind  of  look 
over  the  shoulder  of  Congress  and  de- 
termine whether  we  are  meeting  the 
targets. 

How  can  we  have  the  budget  resolu- 
tion come  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
even  though  it  is  the  President's,  I  un- 
derstand, that  does  not  meet  the 
target— is  there  a  game  being  played 
here? 

Mr.  WALKER.  WeU,  we  have  a 
simple  matter  of  the  majority  playing 
politics.  What  we  had  was  a  rule  that 
overruled  the  rules  of  the  House  so 
that  we  could  come  out  to  the  floor 
with  a  budget  resolution  that  would 
typically  be  in  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

I  mean,  it  is  a  neat  little  game:  They 
go  to  a  2  to  1  Rules  Committee  that 
they  stack  against  us,  and  they  come 
up  with  this  nile,  and  then  the  Chair 
rules  in  favor  of  a  process  which,  by 
every  measure,  is  a  violation  of 
Oramm-Rudman  that  is  supposed  to 
protect  us  from  this  kind  of  thing  hap- 
pening. 

That  is  what  happened;  we  have  got 
the  majority  forcing  their  political  will 
on  the  House. 

Mr.  MACK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

&ir.  WALKER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  MACK.  Is  there  an  implication 
in  the  fact  that  this  budget  resolution 
has  come  to  the  floor  with  the  outlays 
that  the  President  has  Indicated;  is 
that  saying  the  President's  outlay  pro- 
jection  is  correct,  then? 

Mr.  WALKER.  My  guess  is  that  we 
have  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent's figtu-es  are  indeed  right,  and  ev- 
erything that  we  heard  before  was  just 
an  obfuscation  for  political  purposes 
before.  Because  now  what  we  have  had 
is,  we  have  h&d  a  ruling  by  the  Chair 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  that  In  fact 
the  budget  was  in  order;  that  suggests 
that  the  President's  figures  are  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MACK.  So  then  we  do  have  a 
budget  that  the  President  has  put  for- 
ward that  meets  the  target  of  $144  bil- 
lion? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MACK.  And  this  particular  pro- 
posal does  not  raise  taxes? 

Mr.  WALKER.  This  psuticular  pro- 
posal does  not  raise  taxes:  that  li 
right. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvaniau  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona, 
Congressman  Mo  Udall. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  many  serious  problems  with  the 
President's  Budget.  Today  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
just  a  few  of  the  serious  problems  that 
I  have  found  with  the  Reagan  budget 
in  the  programs  that  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  my  committee. 

The  administration  asks  us  to  sauri- 
flce  programs  for  American  Indians, 
Alaska  Native  peoples,  and  the  peoples 
of  the  U.S.  territories  and  common- 
wealths, and  other  Americim  citizens 
so  it  can  increase  funding  for  Its  own 
agenda  which  is  far  out  of  line  with 
the  needs  and  priorities  of  all  our 
people  Including  those  who  most  need 
help. 

It  is  unfair  to  sacrifice  these  pro- 
grams to  the  misguided  priorities  of 
this  administration. 

We  who  represent  the  people  who 
live  in  the  small  towns,  the  reserva- 
tions, and  the  islands  stand  with  the 
mayors  of  our  cities  in  redressing  this 
radical  attempt  to  Imbalance  our  Na- 
tion's priorities. 

As  a  people  we  believe  that  an  out- 
standing Republican  and  conservation- 
ist, Teddy  Roosevelt,  was  right  to  set 
aside  unique  lands  for  national  parks, 
and  the  Congress  should  continue  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  which 
I  chair— the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs— is  the  trustee  for 
the  American  people  when  It  comes  to 
protecting  their  lands,  their  resources, 
and  their  heritage.  It  Is.  also,  the 
trustee  for  people  whole  voices  fre- 
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quently  go  unheard— the  native  Amer- 
icans who  live  on  our  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  live  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Now  I  want  to  address  several  specif- 
ic problems  I  have  with  respect  to 
Indian  programs,  territories  and  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  as 
they  are  proposed  to  be  funded  in  the 
President's  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  except  for 
education,  and  the  programs  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  are  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  my  committee.  We  need 
only  look  at  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  these  two  agencies  to  see  the 
basic  imfaimess  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget. 

Mr.  MACK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  am  Just  curious  if  the 
chairman  could  tell  us  what  the  figure 
that  he  recommended  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  as  far  as  the  expenditures 
for  his  committee  would  be?  It  would 
be  helpful  to  those  of  us  on  the  minor- 
ity side  who  are  trying  to  put  a  budget 
together,  if  we  could  know  that  figure. 

D  1545 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  get  to  those  later 
in  my  statement.  I  would  be  glad  to 
work  with  the  gentleman  on  getting 
adequate  funds  for  Indian  programs. 

The  basic  unfairness  of  the  sulminis- 
tration's  budget  can  be  seen  looking  at 
the  programs  of  Indian  health  service. 
We  have  a  special  trust  responsibility 
for  the  Indian  tribes  and  their  mem- 
bers. 

The  United  States  has  a  special  trust 
responsibility  for  the  Indian  tribes  and 
their  members.  The  Indian  people  are 
almost  solely  reliant  upon  the  pro- 
grams and  services  made  available  by 
these  two  agencies.  Yet  despite  this 
special  responsibility,  our  Indian  citi- 
zens remain  the  most  destitute  and  im- 
poverished in  the  Nation. 

Official  unemployment  on  the  reser- 
vation is  about  35  percent  and  real  un- 
employment ranges  from  50  to  80  per- 
cent. 

Nearly  half  of  the  Indian  families 
live  on  incomes  below  the  national 
poverty  standards. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  the  Indian 
housing  is  in  a  substandard,  unaccept- 
able condition. 

In  the  critical  field  of  health  care 
and  status,  Indians  lag  behind  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  by  almost  every  indica- 
tor. In  the  words  of  the  recent  report 
of  OTA  on  Indian  health,  "•  •  • 
Indian  health  is  a  generation  behind 

that  of  the  U.S.  non-Indian  population 

•  •  ••• 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  in  this  era  of 
Oramm-Rudman  and  high  Federal 
deficits,  we  might  expect  the  adminis- 


tration to  seek  budget  increases  for 
these  two  agencies  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  meet  its  unique  re- 
sponsibility to  Indian  people  or,  at 
least,  to  maintain  current  program 
effort. 

But,  unhappily,  I  must  report  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  request  proposed  to  impose  a 
$126,000,000  cut  on  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  a  cut  of  nearly  16  percent.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Indian  people  in  this  coim- 
try  already  bear  an  unacceptable 
burden  because  of  inadequate  health 
care.  This  new  cut  would  simply 
impose  additional  human  suffering  on 
them. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
which  provides  a  broad  range  of  pro- 
grams and  services  for  Indian  people, 
the  administration  is  proposing  a  cut 
from  fiscal  year  1986  of  approximately 
$35,000,000.  With  poverty  a  way  of  life 
on  Indian  reservations,  this  kind  of  cut 
is  unacceptable  to  my  committee.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  the  cut  is 
taken  in  light  of  severe  cuts  which 
have  been  made  and  are  proposed  for 
the  many  other  Federal  social  pro- 
grams upon  which  Indian  tribes  rely 
for  essen'v^al  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  committee  has 
submitted  recommendations  on  the 
various  programs  within  Its  jurisdic- 
tion. Those  recommendations  general- 
ly provide  that  the  BIA  and  IHS  budg- 
ets should  be  maintained  at  the  fiscal 
year  1986  level  after  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  reduction. 

This  is  the  minimum  we  should  do. 
Even  that  is  inadequate  if  we  are  to 
make  meaningful  progress  toward 
solving  serious  Indian  health  prob- 
lems, toward  ending  poverty  on  Indiaui 
reservations,  and  toward  upgrading 
Indian  housing. 

Among  the  most  needy  and  least 
powerful  of  our  fellow  Americans  are 
the  3.7  million  Americans  of  the  5  ter- 
ritories and  commonwealths. 

Their  per  capita  incomes  range  to  a 
third  of  the  national  average  and  their 
unemployment  rates  range  to  three 
times  the  national  average. 

Our  Federal  system  denies  the  insu- 
lar areas  the  voting  influence  over 
their  future  that  it  provides  States. 
So,  we  have  a  trust-like  responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  their  basic  needs  are 
provided  for  in  national  decisions. 

The  President's  budget  does  not  pass 
the  test  on  this  score.  It  would  ignore 
basic  human  needs  in  the  insular 
areas. 

Its  most  grievous  violation  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  our  insular  Americans 
is  its  proposal  to  ignore  the  plight  of 
the  hungry  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  Presi- 
dent signed  the  Farm  Security  Act 
which  would  have  increased  nutrition 
assistance  to  these  needy  Americans 
Just  last  December.  But  his  budget 
would  deny  the  increase  mandated  by 
that  law. 


Already  Puerto  Rico  receives  20  to 
40  percent  less  nutrition  assistance 
than  the  States  and  territories  partici- 
pating in  the  Food  Stamps  Program. 
By  not  increasing  the  block  grant 
Puerto  Rico  receives  for  its  own  Food 
Assistance  Program,  the  President  is 
asking  us  to  widen  that  gap. 

We  cannot  agree  to  worsen  the  dis- 
crimination created  by  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981,  especially  when  we 
began  to  rectify  it  with  a  law  the 
President  signed  weeks  before  submit- 
ting his  budget. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee's  reaction  to  this  proposal 
was  bipartisan  and  virtually  unani- 
mous. We  felt  the  same  way  about 
other  elements  of  the  President's 
budget  regarding  the  insular  areas. 

Another  important  way  that  the 
President's  budget  fails  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility to  insular  America  is  that 
it  would  not  correct  a  serious  injustice 
that  even  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  admits  was 
created  by  Gramm-Rudman. 

Throughout  this  century,  the  Feder- 
al Government  has  collected  taxes, 
customs  duties,  and  fees  for  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  transferred  them  to  the  insular 
governments.  We  are  obligated  to  do 
so  by  the  laws  which  establish  our  po- 
litical relationship  with  the  islands, 
some  of  which  were  adopted  on  a 
mutual  agreement  basis. 

A  basic  element  of  our  policy  toward 
the  insular  areas  has  always  been  that 
revenues  from  these  islands  unrepre- 
sented in  the  decisions  of  how  to 
spend  Federal  revenues  should  only  be 
spent  for  the  people  of  these  islands. 

Gramm-Rudman  failed  to  make  pro- 
vision for  this  and  these  collections  for 
the  insular  governments  are  being  se- 
questered although  even  OMB  agrees 
they  are  not  really  a  part  of  the  Feder- 
al budget. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  correct 
the  error  and  restore  the  amounts 
withheld. 

The  President's  budget  would  also 
deny  the  Interior  Department  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  it  needs  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  debt  of  the  Guam 
Power  Authority.  Since  the  system 
serves  both  civilian  and  military  needs, 
imperiling  the  financial  position  of  the 
utility  could  undermine  important 
Federal  responsibilities. 

The  President's  proposal  to  substan- 
tially increase  spending  for  essential 
public  infrastructure  in  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  it  makes  little  sense  In 
light  of  his  proposal  to  decrease  meet- 
ing similar  needs  in  American  Samoa 
and  Ouam. 

These  islands  have  critical  needs  for 
medical  equipment  and  facilities 
needed  to  give  their  people  access  to 
the  quality  of  health  care  to  which 
every  American  is  entitled. 


The  President's  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate the  small  amounts  being  spent 
this  year  to  develop  the  tremendous 
indigenous,  renewable  energy  re- 
sources of  our  Insular  areas  is  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish. 

Their  current  costly  and  almost 
total  dependence  on  imported  oil  Is  an 
economic  burden  to  the  Nation  as  well 
as  the  islands  themselves.  It  can  be  al- 
leviated by  development  that  is  a  bar- 
gain by  comparison. 

Our  islands  in  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Pacific  are  our  insular  borders  in 
strategic  regions  of  the  world.  They 
serve  national  interests  Just  as  we 
have  responsibilities  to  them. 

Hit  far  harder  by  budget  cuts  than 
any  other  area  of  the  Nation,  we  need 
to  meet  our  responsibilities  better 
than  we  have  and  certainly  better 
than  the  President  proposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  5  long  years  now 
my  committee,  with  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  House,  has  fought  off  the  mis- 
guided efforts  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  gut  or  to  misuse  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund.  This  is 
the  sole  source  of  Federal  money  not 
only  for  Federal  park  land  acquisition, 
but  also  State  and  local  parks,  and 
other  vital  outdoor  recreation  and  con- 
servation needs.  One  of  Secretary 
Watt's  highest  priorities  during  his 
lamentable  tenure  was  to  stop  Federal, 
State,  and  local  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment and  to  t'.um  the  fund  into  an 
operation  and  maintenance  account 
for  the  park  service. 

If  my  committee  has  learned  little 
else  over  the  years,  it  is  the  foolish- 
ness of  this  approach.  Not  only  do  the 
American  people  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port the  fund's  activities,  it  also  is 
abundantly  clear  that  failure  to  fi- 
nance the  fund  only  pushes  off  onto 
future  budgets  the  higher  costs  of 
today's  inaction— whether  it  be 
through  escalating  land  acquisition 
costs,  unfinished  projects  in  communi- 
ty after  community  that  must  be  fin- 
ished at  a  later  date  or  through 
dunage  to  resources  that  must  be 
mitigated  at  great  expense.  I  might 
add  parenthetically  that  the  fund's  ac- 
tivities are  so  important  and  the  lack 
of  money  for  them  so  destructive  that 
President  Reagan's  own  Commission 
on  Americans  Outdoors  is  seriously 
considering  ways  to  dramatically  in- 
crease spending  and  make  the  fund 
self-financing. 

We  in  the  House  defeated  Mr. 
Watt's  effort  and  have  defeated  the 
proposals  of  each  subsequent  Secre- 
tary to  starve  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  into  ineffectiveness. 
The  pressures  of  Gramm-Rudman 
must  not  now  be  used  as  the  excuse  to 
achieve  this  extremely  shortsighted 
piece  of  the  administration  agenda. 

The  administration's  proposal  this 
year  is,  once  again,  unrealistic  and  un- 
acceptable. 


Last  year's  minimal  appropriation  to 
the  Park  Service  of  $48  million  for 
land  acquisition  and  $50  million  for 
grants  to  the  States  would  be  slashed 
by  $83  million.  The  Park  Service 
would  have  just  $15  million  for  land 
acquisition.  The  administration  wants 
to  rub  salt  in  that  woimd  by  seeking  a 
rescission  of  almost  $30  million  in 
fiscal  year  1986  in  land  acquisition 
funds  and  $36  million  in  State  grants. 
The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  re- 
duced from  approximately  $39  to  $1.5 
minion,  the  Forest  Service  drops  from 
$27  million  to  just  over  $3  million,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  gets 
nothing  at  all. 

This  is  Secretary  Watt's  old  morato- 
rium wine  in  a  new  bottle.  It  was 
wrong  then,  and  It  is  wrong  now.  To 
those  who  say  the  fund  must  take  cuts 
like  everybody  else,  I  say  we  already 
gave  at  the  office.  During  the  Carter 
years  we  appropriated  up  to  $900  mil- 
lion annually  for  the  fund.  Now  we  are 
fighting  for  $150  to  $200  million.  This 
is  a  reasonable  and  realistic  funding 
level  that  acknowledges  current  fiscal 
realities  without  adopting  the  radical 
and  needlessly  destructive  approach  of 
the  Reagan  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  to  the  Congress  the 
same  misguided  proposals  that  we 
have  rejected  in  his  past  four  budgets. 
The  Congress  will  have  to  again  reject 
this  budget  and  maintain  the  priorities 
that  it  has  established  over  the  past  4 
years  so  that  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  American  people  will  better  be 
served. 

Idr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Barnxs]. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  for  yielding  to  me.  It  is 
a  great  honor  to  serve  under  his  lead- 
ership as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  cochairman  and 
founder  of  the  Federal  Government 
Service  Task  Force,  I  have  seen  Presi- 
dent Reagan  submit  the  same  short- 
sighted proposals  over  and  over  again. 

The  proposals  offered  in  this  year's 
budget  are  all  repeats  of  past,  unsuc- 
cessful offerings. 

It  is  critical  that  we  reject  these  pro- 
posals or  we  will  drive  our  best  Federal 
employees  out  of  Government  service. 

Previous  cutbacks  have  already 
taken  their  toll.  Most  of  the  original 
leaders  of  the  space  shuttle  program 
have  left  for  the  private  sector  where 
they  can  make  two,  three,  four  times 
as  much  money.  I  don't  mean  to  criti- 
cize the  new  people,  but  who  knows 
whether  what  happened  is  the  result 
of  the  fact  that  we  lost  a  lot  of  our 
most  experienced  people. 

If  the  President's  proposals  were  im- 
plemented, the  value  of  the  Federal 
compensation  package  would  be  sub- 


stantially reduced.  Coupled  with  the 
failure  of  the  comparability  system, 
which  has  left  Federal  employee  pay 
lagging  19  percent  behind  the  private 
sector,  implementing  these  cuts  would 
send  a  signal  to  Federal  employees 
that  we  don't  think  they're  worth 
much.  That  is  wrong. 
cola's 

Under  this  administration  we  have 
seen  delayed  COLA's,  diet  COLA'S  and 
last  year  we  got  the  un-COLA.  The 
President  now  proposes  to  continue 
the  un-COLA  into  1988. 

If  the  January  1987  COLA  is  frozen. 
Federal  retirees  will  have  received 
only  two  inflation  adjustments,  worth 
7.5  percent,  in  the  57  months  since 
their  COLA'S  were  first  delayed. 
During  that  time,  inflation  has  gone 
up  nearly  23  percent.  That  means  Fed- 
eral retirees  have  been  denied  two- 
thirds  of  their  adjustments. 

Social  security  recipients  have  been 
getting  their  adjustments.  Over  the 
past  10  years,  social  security  retirees 
have  received  10  percent  more  in 
COLA'S  than  Federal  retirees.  We 
should  not  pit  these  groups  against 
each  other,  we  should  treat  them 
equally. 

This  year  marks  the  65th  anniversa- 
ry of  NARFE,  and  I  think  that's  a 
good  time  to  show  our  good  faith  to 
Federal  retirees  who  kept  their  end  of 
a  bargain  made  many  years  ago. 

STIinCTUKAL  CMAMOn 

In  addition  to  the  COLA  freeze,  the 
President  has  proposed  several  struc- 
tural changes  to  the  retirement 
system. 

The  key  number  in  the  President's 
proposals  is  two. 

When  COLA'S  resume,  he  proposes 
to  pay  them  at  2  percent  less  than  in- 
flation. While  that  sounds  like  a 
modest  cut,  if  inflation  continues  to 
run  around  3  percent,  that  means  a  06- 
percent  cut  in  the  adjustment. 

He  also  proposes  to  change  the 
method  for  calculating  annuities  by  2, 
by  changing  the  base  from  a  high  3- 
year  average  to  a  high  5-year  average. 
If  implemented,  this  proposal  alone 
would  cost  the  1986  retiree  7  percent 
of  his  or  her  annuity  through  1990.  a 
loss  of  over  $1,000  a  year. 

The  President  again  has  proposed  to 
raise  the  retirement  age  to  62,  and  pe- 
nalize employees  who  retire  early  by 
cutting  their  benefits  by  2  percent  for 
each  year  they  are  under  62. 

In  addition,  he  proposes  to  increase 
employee  contributions  to  the  retire- 
ment system  by  2  percent— from  7  per- 
cent to  9  percent.  All  these  changes 
would  mean  that  Federal  employees 
are  paying  more  money  for  fewer  ben- 
efits. That  is  unfair. 

PAT 

Although  the  President's  final  rec- 
ommendation on  pay  won't  be  made 
until  the  fall,  after  his  pay  agent  re- 
ports on  the  disparity  between  private 
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and  Federal  pay,  the  budget  proposes 
a  3-percent  raise  for  Federal  employ- 
ees, delayed  until  January  1987. 

That  would  not  bring  Federal  pay 
anywhere  close  to  where  the  law  says 
It  should  be.  Title  5  states  that  Feder- 
al employees  should  be  paid  wages 
comparable  to  their  private  sector 
coimterparts.  Tet,  for  the  p&st  10 
years,  their  pay  has  lagged  far  behind. 

Last  year,  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Federal  Pay  found  that  Federal  sal- 
aries are  now  over  19  percent  behind 
private  sector  pay.  Taking  a  longer 
view,  in  the  10  years  ending  in  1985, 
inflation  has  outpaced  Federal  pay, 
also  by  19  percent.  So,  when  people 
say  that  Federal  employees  have 
gotten  raises,  that's  not  really  right 
because  those  raises  haven't  even  kept 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living. 

CONCLUSIOM 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  re- 
ported that  for  1986,  the  average  pri- 
vate sector  pay  raise  was  6.9  percent. 
Federal  employees  got  nothing. 

It  is  awful  what  we  are  doing  to  our 
public  servants.  We  are  driving  the 
best  people  out.  Any  manager  can  tell 
you  that  if  you  don't  pay  decent  sala- 
ries, you  won't  get  top  employees.  Our 
Nation  cannot  afford  that.  Now  more 
than  ever  we  need  a  first-rate  Federal 
work  force  that  can  make  the  most  use 
out  of  fewer  resources. 

If  we  implement  these  cuts,  our  top 
producers  will  leave  Government  serv- 
ice to  work  for  employers  who  appreci- 
ate their  work  and  give  them  7  percent 
raises. 

We  must  show  them  that  we  appre- 
ciate their  work.  This  country  boasts 
the  finest  civil  service  in  the  world  and 
we  need  to  hang  onto  it. 

The  administration  is  once  again 
being  pennywise  and  pound  foolish. 
Under  the  guise  of  cutting  costs.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  gutting  a  major  part  of 
Federal  employees'  compensation. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  once  again  reject 
these  proposals  and  show  our  commit- 
ment to  the  people  who  carry  out  the 
policies  and  programs  that  we  set.  If 
we  adopt  the  President's  shortsighted 
view  of  Federal  compensation  and  ben- 
efits, we  will  find  ourselves  with  a 
workforce  that  is  unable  to  function. 

We  need,  and  the  American  public 
deserves,  the  highest  caliber  Federal 
employee  that  we  can  find. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from   Georgia    [Mr.   Jen- 

KIKSl.         

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  today  that  this  is  a  political 
charade. 

I  want  to  be  perfectly  honest.  When 
we  speak  of  the  1984-85  budget  a  year 
or  so  ago  we  were  Inundated  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  with  mall  saying,  "Do 
not  change  one  word  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  do  not  change  a  single 
word."   And   then    when   we    finally 


adopted  a  budget,  the  President  him- 
self was  continually  saying,  "I  sent  a 
budget  up  and  the  House  would  not 
consider  it." 

So,  yes.  I  insist,  as  a  Member  from 
the  Democratic  side,  that  we  give  due 
consideration  to  the  budget  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He 
ought  to  have  his  opportunity  to  have 
his  priorities  considered  by  this  body 
today.  And  Members  from  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  can  do  whatever 
they  desire  to  do.  You  can  run,  but 
you  caimot  hide.  I  believe  I  have 
heard  that  saying  before,  "You  can 
run,  but  you  cannot  hide." 

If  you  want  to  increase  foreign  aid, 
then  vote  for  this  budget.  If  you  want 
to  decrease  Medicare,  which  we  have 
increased  by  70  percent  over  the  last  4 
years  where  old  people  are  now  paying 
$800  a  year  for  a  hospital  visit  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  whereas  it  was  $300 
4  years  ago,  then  vote  for  this  budget. 
But  do  not  vote  "present;"  stand  up, 
don't  hide.  Say,  "I  support  my  Presi- 
dent. I  support  his  budget.  I  support  it 
today."  Do  not  be  ashamed.  Do  not  be 
embarrassed.  We  all  love  the  Presi- 
dent. We  simply  believe  his  priorities 
are  wrong.  We  simply  believe  that  we 
ought  to  look  after  the  handicapped  a 
little  bit  more  before  we  look  after  for- 
eign aid;  we  believe  we  ought  to  look 
after  education,  we  believe  we  ought 
to  look  after  American  people  first. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  }ield? 

lAi.  JENKINS.  I  only  have  1  minute. 
If  you  will  give  me  time  after  I  finish. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  do  not  have  any 
time. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  We  believe  we  ought 
to  look  after  Americans  first.  We  do 
not  consistently  oppose  foreign  aid. 
We  understand  the  need  for  it  at 
times.  But  we  believe  that  in  a  time  of 
crises  there  is  a  time  for  our  priorities. 
We  believe  that  we  deserve  a  better  set 
of  priorities  for  education,  for  the 
handicapped,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  hungry  in  this  Nation,  and  our 
own  Third  Worlds  within  the  borders 
of  this  country.  We  believe  that  we 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  set 
our  own  priorities.  So  I  say  to  you 
rather  than  vote  "present"  if  you  do 
not  like  the  President's  priorities,  do 
as  we  shall  do  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  vote  "no."  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  KasichI. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tlelady  yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  since  we  passed  the 
Gramm-Rudman  proposal,  I  have  had 
a  steady  stream  of  people  who  have 
entered  my  office  to  really  talk  about 
what  the  impact  of  Gramm-Rudman 
will  be  in  fiscal  year  1987.  They  have 
said,  "Can  we  do  anything  to  avoid  ac- 
tually implementing  Gramm-Rudman 
in  fiscal  year  19877"  I  am  talking 
about  everybody.  Everybody  in  this 


Congress  in  fact  wants  to  avoid  the  en- 
actment of  Gramm-Rudman  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  That  is  why  I  am  so  disap- 
pointed today  because  as  the  steady 
stream  of  people  comes  through  my 
office  I  tell  them  everyone  in  Con- 
gress, when  you  look  at  the  tremen- 
dous vote  we  had  in  passing  Gramm- 
Rudman,  everybody  in  this  Congress  Is 
sick  and  tired  of  coming  to  this  floor 
and  raising  the  national  debt  without 
any  formula  or  hope  for  ultimately 
getting  this  budget  under  control. 
Gramm-Rudman  is  going  to  force  us 
to  work  together. 

What  I  am  disappointed  about  today 
is  we  bring  a  working  document,  and 
that  is  essentially  what  it  is,  a  working 
document  from  which  the  Budget 
Committee  is  able  to  start.  We  bring 
that  to  the  floor  and  we  say,  "Are  we 
going  to  pass  it?  Are  we  going  to 
accept  the  President's  priorities?"  E^r- 
erybody  in  this  House  has  disagree- 
ments with  some  of  the  priorities  of 
the  President.  It  is  a  working  docu- 
ment. In  my  hand  are  three  pages 
worth  of  changes  that  were  made  in 
the  Carter  years  imder  President 
Carter's  budgets.  Budgets  really  only 
are  a  working  document.  Then  the 
Congress  works  to  try  to  shape  prior- 
ities. 

Now  what  do  I  tell  these  people 
when  then  come  in?  What  do  I  tell 
them  to  ease  the  fears  of  veterans  who 

go    to    "SONNT"    MONTGOICERT    tO    talk 

about  how  do  we  avoid  Gramm- 
Rudman  effects  on  veterans?  Or  who 
wants  to  go  to  Nancy  Johnson  and 
talk  about  the  effects  on  transporta- 
tion? Or  the  people  who  go  to  anybody 
who  serves  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture? The  answer  is  we  have  got  to 
forget  our  partisan  affiliations,  we 
have  got  to  drop  some  of  our  own  pa- 
rochial interests  and  on  this  side  that 
means  for  those  interested  in  trans- 
portation we  have  got  to  drop  some  of 
those  parochial  interests,  on  defense 
the  same  thing.  We  have  got  to  work 
together.  So  what  I  am  disappointed 
about  is  we  are  running  out  of  time  to 
work  together  to  avoid  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Yet  we  bring  a  political  doc- 
ument up  on  the  floor  now. 

Now  I  mean  you  all  know  this  is  not 
going  to  pass.  Why  do  we  bring  it  up? 
All  it  does  is  really  put  us  at  odds 
again.  If  we  are  going  to  do  this,  if  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  effectively 
avoid  Gramm-Rudman,  pass  a  budget 
that  is  compassionate,  pass  a  budget 
that  still  provides  for  the  defense 
needs  of  this  country,  and  pass  a 
budget  that  is  fiscally  responsible,  we 
have  got  to  stop  playing  politics  on 
this  floor  because  we  flat  out  are  nm- 
nlng  out  of  time. 

I  say  to  the  chairman,  as  he  knows,  I 
was  willing  to  accept  one  of  his  budget 
recommendations  in  the  last  Congress 
out  of  a  spirit  of  good  will,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  on  the  Budget  Commit- 


tee to  not  get  hung  up  on  one  or  two 
inues  but  let  us  work  together. 

I  ask  the  chairman  today:  Let's  stop 
the  politics,  let's  stop  the  infighting 
and  let's  do  something  for  the  coun- 
try. Let  us  do  something  for  our  con- 
stituents who  come  into  our  offices. 

Let  me  Just  conclude  by  saying  we 
can  avoid  these  effects  of  Granun- 
Rudman.  I  believe  we  can  get  a 
budget.  I  have  talked  to  our  chairman. 
I  have  talked  to  a  nxunber  of  people  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  and 
on  the  Republican  side.  Let  us  forget 
our  parochial  interests  for  a  while,  let 
us  forget  them,  period.  Let  us  drop  our 
party  labels,  let  us  work  together,  and 
let  us  stop  this  kind  of  nonsense 
before  it  is  too  late  for  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  The  gentleman  referred 
a  couple  of  times  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  running  out  of  time.  You  know 
when  I  first  heard  that  during  this 
budget  cycle?  Do  you  remember  back 
in  January  or  early  February  when 
some  of  us  suggested  that  maybe  there 
were  some  more  reasonable  approach- 
es to  the  sequester  that  was  going  to 
take  place  on  March  1  and  suggested 
that  each  of  the  conunlttees  ought  to 
decide  where  they  are  going  to  make 
the  cuts  and  where  they  are  going  to 
make  the  reductions  so  that  rational 
thought  will  be  put  into  the  process? 
Do  you  remember  what  the  response 
was?  We  do  not  have  time.  Apparently 
nothing  has  happened  during  that 
time  that  was  going  to  be  devoted  to 
putting  the  budget  together  because 
we  have  no  alternative  on  the  floor 
today. 

So  I  share  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man for  time. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  guess  a  legitimate  ar- 
gument could  have  been  made  about 
the  time  factor  in  the  last  cycle.  But 
no  argument  can  be  made  today  that 
there  certainly  is  enough  time  to  do 
this  thing  Intelligently  and  to  avoid 
these  across-the-board  cuts. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  leadership  on 
our  side  has  said  repeatedly  that  they 
want  to  be  able  to  work  this  thing  out. 
I  think  they  can.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  believes  we  can 
work  it  out  if  we  are  all  willing  to  give 
a  little  bit  and  that  is  what  the  nature 
of  being  able  to  pass  a  budget  is. 

But  we  are  not  starting  It  when  we 
get  the  politics  raised  in  this  Chamber 
and  try  to  argue  that  we  are  going  to 
pass  this  budget  in  total.  I  do  not 
agree  with  many  of  the  priorities  the 
President  establishes.  It  is  a  working 
document,  something  by  which  Con- 
gress can  come  togther.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  and  put  something  to- 
gether that  makes  sense  for  our  coun- 
try. 


Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Bkviix]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  express  some  concerns  over  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1987  budget  re- 
quest for  programs  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

With  regard  to  water  development 
programs,  the  President's  budget  is 
generally  supportive  of  the  legislation 
we  Included  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  last  year.  Legislation 
for  cost  sharing  and  certain  user  fees 
Is  currently  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress. While  I  have  certain  reserva- 
tions about  user  fees,  my  subcommit- 
tee will  certainly  follow  whatever  leg- 
islation that  is  enacted. 

I  do  have  a  number  of  serious  reser- 
vations with  regard  to  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1987  budget,  however. 

The  budget  proposes  the  sale  of  a 
number  of  the  Government's  assets. 
These  include  the  sale  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  the  four 
other  power  msu-ketlng  administra- 
tions and  parts  of  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment program. 

I  have  not  seen  any  analysis  by  the 
administration  as  to  the  benefits  of 
such  a  sale,  but  I  have  heard  from  con- 
stituents that  see  the  potential  for  In- 
creased electrical  rates. 

I  am  also  greatly  concerned  with  the 
budget  proposal  to  eliminate  the  Job 
creating,  economic  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  These  programs  are  vital 
to  the  continued  ongoing  health  and 
education  of  Appalachla,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  and  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  Department  of 
Energy,  I  am  not  significantly  con- 
cerned with  the  total  request,  but  my 
committee  will  have  to  review  careful- 
ly the  balance  of  Energy  Research  and 
Development. 

We  will  need  to  be  assured  that  we 
are  not  allowing  the  wasteful  cancella- 
tion of  nearly  complete  projects  with 
significant  investment  to  date. 

The  budget  for  the  Defense  portions 
of  the  Department  of  E^nergy  is  at  a 
healthy  level.  We  are  conducting  hear- 
ings on  these  programs  and  will  in- 
clude our  recommendation  in  the 
fiscal  year  1987  appropriation  bill. 

In  general,  that  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  that  falls  under  my  Ju- 
risdiction is  adequate  In  total,  but  may 
require  a  number  of  significant  adjust- 
ments to  the  President's  proposed  pri- 
orities. 

D  1600 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  cu- 
rious If  the  gentleman  could  give  us  a 
figure  that  his  committee  1b  going  to 
be  dealing  with  that  we  might  be  able 
to  consider. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
gentleman's  information,  my  subcom- 
mittee has  come  under  the  President's 
budget  every  year.  We  have  never  ap- 
propriated as  much  money  as  he  has 
asked  for.  We  have  never  appropriated 
as  much  money  as  the  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate  asked 
for. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  inquire  of  the  Chair 
how  much  time  this  side  has  remain- 
ing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  has  54 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin] 
has  53  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  chairman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather  strange 
that  we  have  Just  been  asked  by  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  not  bring  this  political  document  to 
the  floor.  That  Is  a  rather  strange  way 
to  typify  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  admonition  that  we  nor  consider  it 
dead  on  arrival,  that  we  give  it  com- 
plete and  thorough  consideration. 

What  it  really  is  is  a  statement  of 
the  values  of  this  administration,  the 
values  of  this  President,  what  he  be- 
lieves In,  who  he  wants  to  help,  and 
who  he  thinks  he  must  hurt. 

If  we  look  simply  at  transportation,  I 
think  we  get  a  very  clear  view  of  what 
the  President's  budget  priorities  are.  I 
think  it  is  summed  up  very  simply 
when  we  see  that  he  wants  to  spend 
145  million  on  a  hypersonic  plane  to 
get  us  to  Tokyo  in  2  hours  from  Wash- 
ington, DC,  while  cutting  $4.5  billion 
from  highway  and  transit  funding 
^ter  pushing  through  a  gas  tax  in- 
crease Just  4  years  ago. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  believe 
that  people  are  less  concerned  about 
the  2-hour  trip  to  Japan  than  they  are 
at  getting  to  their  Jobs  in  rush  hour 
every  morning. 

Can  our  constituents  look  forward  to 
a  balanced  transportation  future  that 
cuts  highways  and  mass  transit  fund- 
ing by  79  percent?  I  think  we  all  know 
they  cannot.  Mass  transit  would  be  re- 
duced from  $3.6  billion  in  1986  to  $1.2 
billion  in  1987.  a  66-percent  cut  in  1 
year.  We  will  be  paying  higher  fares 
and  higher  sales  and  local  property 
taxes  as  we  abandon  our  historic,  and 
I  regret  to  say,  now  declining  partner- 
ship share. 
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The  low  income,  the  elderly  and 
rural  and  urban  areas  will  feel  the 
greatest  impact  of  these  cuts.  Sixty 
percent  of  transit  riders  have  incomes 
under  $20,000  a  year.  PuUy  one-third 
have  Incomes  under  $10,000.  Forty 
percent  are  minorities,  and  30  percent 
are  too  yoimg  or  too  old  to  afford  or  to 
be  able  to  drive  a  car.  Our  highways 
and  bridges  will  deteriorate,  pushing 
the  bill  we  pay  further  into  the  future 
so  it  impacts  our  children's  future. 

I  think  we  all  understand  that  we 
will  have  more  potholes  and  more  traf- 
fic gridlock  in  our  future,  because  the 
President  will  not  face  reality.  All 
across  the  land  when  it  is  morning  in 
America,  as  the  President's  campaign 
theme  would  have  it,  people  should 
think  of  this  President's  budget  as 
they  sit  in  stop-and-go  traffic  and  wait 
at  biis  and  subway  stops  for  a  ride  to 
work  that  takes  longer  and  longer  to 
arrive. 

We  can  do  better,  and  our  budget 
will  do  so.  We  should  reject  this  trav- 
esty and  bring  a  better  alternative  to 
the  floor  in  several  weeks.  Transporta- 
tion can  accept  its  share  of  cuts,  as  it 
so  frequently  has  been  forced  to  in  the 
past,  but  it  cannot  be  devastated  be- 
cause the  victims  of  this  cut  have  no 
clout  with  the  President. 

Yes,  in  fact,  this  is  a  political  docu- 
ment, and  it  accurately  reflects  the 
priorities  of  this  President  and  his 
party. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  that  we  reject  those  priorities 
and  move  on  to  a  future  that  has  some 
promise  for  all  Americans,  not  just  the 
favored  few. 

The  President  has  proposed  ending  the 
Federal  subsidy  for  AmtraJt.  This  means  that 
AmtraK  would  no  longer  exist.  All  passenger 
train  service  in  this  country  would  end  and 
Amtrak  would  be  forced  into  banknjptcy.  What 
exactly  woukj  ttiis  mean? 

First,  25,000  employees  would  be  out  of 
work. 

Second,  The  Federal  taxpayer  would  lose 
over  $3  txllion  that  has  been  invested  to  make 
the  system  nrradem  and  safe. 

Third,  Amtrak  woukJ  be  unable  to  sell  Its 
assets  for  little  more  than  scrap  value  leaving 
an  unfunded  liability  of  at  least  $2  billion  in 
labor  protection  payments  required  by  law. 

Fourth,  ttie  Federal  Government,  as  Am- 
trak's  largest  stockholder,  would  receive  noth- 
ing for  Its  irutial  Investment. 

Fifth,  other  freight  nrti  passer>ger  trains  that 
use  Amtrak's  tracks,  such  as  Corvail  and 
SEPTA,  wouki  lose  so  much  business  tfiat 
their  viability  woukJ  be  questionable. 

Sixth,  the  1  millk}n  passengers  who  use 
Amtrak  each  year,  primarily  for  their  commute 
to  work,  woukl  for  the  most  part  be  left  with- 
out transportatnn  to  a  job. 

And  lastly,  if  these  passengers  dki  try  to 
UM  airplane  or  highways  instead  of  Amtrak, 
the  addrttonal  congestion  in  the  l^kxttieast  cor- 
rfclor  would  be  unmanageable.  The  head  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Admimstratnn  has  al- 
ready said  so  in  congressional  testintony. 


Obvkxisiy,  the  President's  proposal  has  no 
merit  wtiatsoever — It  wouM  waste  money  al- 
ready invested  by  tt>e  taxpayer  and  cause 
considerable  costs  for  current  taxpayers.  The 
proposal  would  not  only  impact  severely  on 
the  livelihood  of  individual  Americans,  but  be  a 
financial  npoff  of  all  Federal  taxpayers. 

FUNCTION  450:  COHMilUNrrY  AND  REGIONAL  AGENOES 

DEVELOPMENT  TALKING  POINTS 

THE  PBESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

The  President's  proposal  for  the  community 
and  regkKial  development  proposal  should  be 
viewed  in  tf>e  context  of  his  overall  policy  for 
akl  to  State  and  local  governments. 

The  President's  1987  budget  proposes 
$89.1  billion  In  budget  authority  for  aid  to 
States  and  localities  an  approximate  25  per- 
cent reduction  in  just  1  year. 

In  ttie  community  and  regk>nal  devek)pment 
functk>n  he  proposes  budget  authority  of 
S3.80  billk>n  compared  to  a  CBO  1987  base- 
line of  $7  billion,  a  46-percent  reductk>n. 

The  reduction  in  this  function  is  accom- 
plished by  signifKantly  reducing  or  eliminating 
almost  every  program  in  the  functkjn,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  significant  urban  and  rural  com- 
munity assistance  programs. 

The  largest  program  in  the  function  is  the 
$3  t>illk}n  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program  which  is  divided  70  percent  to 
urt>an  communities  and  30  percent  to  rural 
communities. 

The  President  proposes  to  reduce  the  1 986 
program  funding  from  $3  billion  to  $2.5  billion 
by  deferring  $500  ilfillion.  Next,  he  proposes 
to  reduce  ttie  overall  1987  funding  level  to 
$2.6  bilton — including  the  $500  million  defer- 
ral. 

This  is  a  prelude  to  the  complete  elimination 
of  ttie  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Program  in  his  future  budget  submissions.  He 
is  taking  a  program  that  we  the  Congress  al- 
ready reduced  from  S3.5  billnn  in  1985  to  $3 
billkxi  after  Gramm-Rudman  and  further  re- 
ducing it  to  $2.6  b«llk>n  with  no  program  justifi- 
catnn  whatsoever.  Next  it  will  be  $2  billk>n 
then  $1  billkjn  and  tf>en  gone.  This  a  program 
that  by  law  must  be  spent  51  percent  on  low- 
and  moderate-income  people  and  in  fact  90 
percent  is  spent  this  way  The  program  is  tar- 
getted  to  distressed  communities,  ttie  urban 
and  njral  poor  wtx)  need  assistance.  This  is 
not  a  giveaway  program,  It  is  not  for  the  rk:h. 
It  is  fundamentally  used  to  provkje  needed 
housing,  publk:  works,  and  other  job  creation. 

The  President  then  has  a  litany  of  urt)an 
and  mral  programs  that  he  wants  to  eliminate, 
UrtMn  Development  Actksn  Grants,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administratksn,  the  Appa- 
lachian Regkjnal  Commission,  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Rural  Development  Insur- 
ance Fund,  rural  water  and  wastewater  grants. 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster  kjans 
and  others. 

We  know  these  programs  by  ttieir  letters, 
UDAG,  EDA,  TVA,  ARC.  and  so  forth— the 
PresMent  thinks  this  is  an  alphabet  soup  ttuit 
you  can  ttvow  down  the  sink.  These  are 
people  programs  where  there  is  an  kjentifiable 
cost  and  an  identifiable  ber>efil 

Take  UDAG  for  example,  the  President  says 
ttie  program  doesn't  work.  I  would  think  the 
President  woukJ  like  this  program  since  it  is  a 
classic  example  of  a  true  public-private  part- 
nership. UDAG  by  law  leverages  several  pri- 


vate dollars  for  each  public  doNar.  The  Presi- 
dent says  that  UDAG  doesn't  work,  kx»l  offi- 
cials know  better.  Visit  Lowell,  MA;  Charles- 
ton, SC;  Baltimore;  and  many  other  cities 
wfiere  downtowns  have  been  revitalized, 
where  people  have  returned  to  live,  visit  and 
do  business— you  will  find  UDAG  grants  arv 
choring  the  projects.  UDAG  used  to  be  funded 
at  $675  million,  we  reduced  It  to  $440  milNon 
by  1985,  a  25  percent  reduction  in  1986  to 
$330  and  then  Gramm-Rudman  to  $316.  The 
Presklent  doesn't  want  community  devetop- 
ment  programs  f>e  wants  localities  to  sink  or 
swim.  That's  OK  if  your  local  economy  is 
strong  but  It's  not  OK  if  you've  got  problems 
that  need  solutions. 

It's  the  same  with  many  of  the  others,  elimi- 
nate Appalachian  Regional  CommisskKi — this 
is  wt>ere  Presklent  Kenr>edy  first  envisioned 
the  war  on  poverty— the  Presklent  must  be- 
lieve that  we've  won  that  war  but  it  isn't  so. 
The  poverty  rate  has  soared  in  the  administra- 
tnn  and  Appalachia  is  still  lagging  the  Natk>n. 
We're  still  having  only  57  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren finish  high  school  there,  much  t>etter 
than  the  33  percent  in  1960  but  let's  finish  the 
job. 

EDA,  he  says  It  doesn't  work  but  the  House 
has  approved  a  reauthorizatk>n  bill  3  years  in 
a  row  with  almost  a  three  to  one  majority 
each  time. 

Rural  development  Insurance  fund  and  rural 
water  and  wastewater  grants  are  slated  for 
termination  by  the  President,  the  net  effect  of 
these  proposals  will  be  to  deny  a  healthy  envi- 
ronnwnt  to  sparsely  populated  rural  areas 
wfiere  ttiere  are  insufficient  kx:al  resources  to 
provide  clean  water. 

One  more  example  of  wtiere  I  think  the 
President's  proposals  are  clearly  mistaken  is 
the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  Small  Business 
Disaster  Loan  Program.  We  are  a  Federal 
system  wtiere  ttie  Federal  Government  is  a 
partner  with  the  States  and  localities,  when 
natural  disasters  strike  we  work  together.  This 
functk>n  has  the  FEMA  disaster  Relief  Pro- 
gram and  the  SBA  Disaster  Loan  Program. 
Somehow  ttie  initials  SBA  have  become  an 
excuse  for  eliminating  a  program.  The  Presi- 
dent wouW  keep  the  Disaster  Relief  Program 
and  In  fact  requests  a  supplemental  but  he 
woukl  eliminate  the  SBA  Disaster  Loan  Pro- 
gram. When  fkxxls,  tornadoes,  and  ottier  dis- 
asters occur,  we  the  Federal  Government  will 
no  k>nger  be  ttiere  to  help.  Wtien  Governors 
call  on  the  Preskjent  to  declare  a  disaster 
area  he  wouM  now  say,  I  can't  help.  And  it 
doesn't  even  save  any  money  because  this  is 
a  k>an  program  not  a  grant  program  and  over 
time  the  money  is  pakl  back  wtien  people  are 
back  on  ttieir  feet 

I  want  to  make  two  last  points.  First  there 
are  many  other  parts  of  ttie  budget  that  go 
hand  in  hand  with  ttie  programs  in  this  func- 
tk>n  and  serve  to  buikl  our  cities  and  commu- 
nities. The  Presklent  reduces  or  eliminates 
many  of  ttiose  programs.  A  fine  example,  Is 
housing  programs  in  both  the  i^jral  and  urban 
programs.  We  used  to  build  ck>se  to  half  a 
million  units  a  year.  Last  year  we  were  at 
about  a  150,000  level— now  the  Presklent 
wants  only  50,000.  If  he  doesn't  realize  there 
are  poor  people  wtio  need  housing  now  he 
shoukl  get  out  of  ttie  limousine  and  walk  the 


streets  of  our  cities.  And  In  functk)n  850: 
Ttiere  is  the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Program.  I  understand  that 
this  is  an  issue  ttie  Congress  must  face  but  I 
cannot  understand  his  proposal  to  eliminate 
this  year's  fourth  quarter  payment  ttiat  has 
been  carried  in  the  budgets  of  39,000  k>cal 
communities  all  year  long. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  to  eliminate  almost  all  of  ttie 
urt>an  and  rural  community  development  pro- 
grams is  tiased  on  his  view  that  the  States 
and  kxalities  of  this  country  are  running 
healthy  surpluses  and  that  everything  is  just 
fine  and  dandy  with  our  State  and  local  part- 
ners. 

Unfortunately,  all  is  not  roses  throughout 
ttie  Nation.  As  you  know  the  unemployment 
rate  just  jumped  up  from  6.7  percent  in  Janu- 
ary to  7.3  percent  In  February.  Califomia's  rate 
jumped  up  from  5.8  to  7.2  percent  with  almost 
1  millk>n  people  unemployed,  Illinois'  rate 
jumped  from  7.7  to  9.5  percent  with  half  a  mil- 
ton  unemployed  and  Texas  jumped  from  6.4 
to  8.4  percent  with  670,000  unemployed. 

Some  say  this  Is  a  statistical  quirk,  that  It 
overstates  the  case  but  back  in  December 
when  ttie  national  rate  was  going  down.  West 
Virginia  had  a  1 2.4-percent  unemployment 
rate  and  Alaska,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi  also  reported  double-digit  rates. 

The  impact  of  the  farm  crisis,  falling  energy 
prices  and  tough  international  competitkjn  evi- 
denced by  our  record  $148.5  billion  trade  defi- 
cit Is  shaking  many  State  and  local  econo- 
mies. Does  It  really  make  sense  to  slash  State 
and  local  akj  by  25  percent  In  1  year? 

Yes;  States  are  mnning  in  aggregate  atiout 
a  $5  to  6  bilton  surplus  with  a  few  States 
having  about  half  the  surplus.  But  if  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  was  adopted  as  is,  the  budget 
reductkxis  assumed  would  exceed  the  year- 
end  projected  surpluses  in  43  out  of  50 
States. 

The  Presklent's  budget  should  be  rejected 
tiecause  his  program  proposals  do  not  make 
sense,  ttiey  are  counterproductive  in  this  area 
and  they  have  no  relatkjn  to  what's  actually 
happening  to  States  and  kx^al  governments  in 
the  real  world. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnsoh]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

lix.  Chairman,  I  do  not  support  the 
President's  budget  entirely.  My  prior- 
ities are  not  precisely  those  that  are 
reflected  in  the  President's  budget.  I 
know  that  essentially  all  of  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  did  not  support  Presi- 
dent Carter's  priorities  in  his  budget 
either,  because  every  one  of  his  budg- 
ets went  to  committees  and  were 
changed  by  his  Democratic-controlled 
Houae  and  Senate. 

I  do  think  the  folks  out  there  listen- 
ing ought  to  know  that  this  has  never 
h«>pened  before.  The  President's 
budget  has  never  been  brought  to  the 
House  floor  circumventing  committee 
consideration,  and  the  hours  that  are 
being  devoted  today  to  what  is  basical- 
ly a  sham  operation. 


But  what  Lb  sad  about  what  is  going 
on  today  is  that  it  is  sabotaging  what 
was  to  me  the  most  important  part  of 
the  Oramm-Rudman  bill.  Yes,  it  set 
deficit  reduction  targets.  Yes,  it  has  an 
automatic  provision  that  will  reduce 
spending  if  we  prove  ourselves  incapa- 
ble of  passing  a  budget  that  meets  the 
needs  of  this  Nation,  and  that  Includes 
addressing  the  deficit.  But  what  it  did 
that  was  revolutionary,  the  reason  it 
was  supported  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  was  because,  frankly, 
it  was  a  last,  dying,  desperate  gasp  at 
trying  to  put  in  place  a  process  that 
would  enable  us  to  write  a  decent 
budget  in  a  timeframe  that  could  serve 
this  Nation,  and  it  is  that  process  that 
is  being  destroyed  here  today. 

We  have  10  working  days  left  tmtil 
that  budget  is  supposed  to  be  out  of 
this  place.  That  means  the  House  has 
to  pass  it,  the  Senate  has  to  pass  it, 
and  it  has  to  come  back  from  confer- 
ence committee.  So  we  know  ourselves 
well  enough  to  know  that  if  we  are  not 
debating  your  budget,  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  on  this  floor,  we  cannot  meet 
that  deadline.  That  is  the  tragedy  of 
today.  That  is  what  we  are  doing;  de- 
ceitful to  the  American  public  today. 

What  we  should  be  doing  here  is  de- 
bating our  budget  document,  deciding 
what  the  House  thinks  should  be  the 
pattern  of  spending  that  this  Nation 
should  follow  next  year,  and  how  we 
are  going  to  take  on  and  discharge  the 
responsibilities  to  address  that  deficit 
that  we  know  threatens  our  economic 
well-being  and  the  lives  and  Jobs  and 
livelihoods  of  the  people  that  we  rep- 
resent. That  is  what  we  should  be 
doing  today. 

But  instead  of  that,  the  Budget 
Committee  has  had  an  organizational 
meeting.  It  has  had  hearings.  It  has 
not  begim  to  mark  up  a  document.  So 
we  have  10  working  days  to  pass  a 
budget  in  the  interests  of  this  Nation, 
to  get  it  through  the  Senate,  to  get 
through  conference  committee. 

What  Is  tragic  about  what  Lb  going 
on  here  today  is  that  this  shows  the 
willingness  of  Members  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  sabotaging  something 
we  Just  constructed  as  a  last  desperate 
effort,  and  we  are  going  to  fail  again. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  falling 
to  pass  a  budget?  I  will  tell  you  what 
the  consequences  are  of  failing  to  pass 
a  budget.  It  is  not  only  that  we  are  not 
going  to  meet  our  deficit  targets.  It  is 
that  we  are  going  to  condenm  adminis- 
trators in  America. 

I  talked  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  has 
tried  to  run  a  Jobs  program  to  help 
people  find  employment.  He  has  in 
some  instances  found  himself  in  May 
without  a  budget.  What  does  it  mean 
if  your  life  is  on  the  line,  your  reputa- 
tion, and  you  are  spendinig  dollars  that 
the  Congress  has  not  finally  approved? 
I  will  tell  you  what  it  means.  It  means 
that  you  run  a  niggardly  timid  pro- 
gram. Regardless  of  what  the  law  Is. 


regardless  of  what  we  promise,  you 
run  a  lousy  program  because  we  are 
doing  a  lousy  Job  passing  a  budget 
that  will  give  you  the  dollars  to  get 
out  there  and  say,  "How  tough  and  ag- 
gressive can  I  be  in  fulfillment  of  the 
statutes  that  govern  this  Nation?" 

We  changed  the  law  to  put  the  fiscal 
year  to  begin  on  October  1  l)ecaus€  we 
could  not  complete  our  work  by  July  I. 
We  did  that  because  we  said  it  was  im- 
portant to  have  a  budget  before  the 
year  begins. 

There  is  not  a  town  or  city  in  Amer- 
ica—and I  represent  plenty  that  have 
a  population  of  1,000.  How  do  you  ex- 
plain to  those  people  who  govern 
themselves  that,  yes,  it  is  March  and 
we  do  not  know  what  your  revenue 
sharing  payment  is  going  to  be  in  the 
next  quarter?  How  do  you  explain 
year  after  year  that  we  withdraw  from 
you  the  right  to  govern  this  great  de- 
mocracy effectively? 

It  is  out  of  that  concern  that  we 
passed  Gramm-Rudman.  The  deficit 
was  only  an  excuse.  The  goals  were 
only  an  excuse.  We  have  never  done 
things  over  5  years.  We  make  our 
budget  each  year.  That  was  a  lot  of 
hokey  stuff. 
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The  automatic  trigger  was  the  kind 
of  hammer  we  hoped  would  help  us  to 
act.  But  the  real  reforms  were  in  the 
process  part,  and  the  process  part  said 
by  April  15  we  will  have  a  budget  out 
of  the  House  and  out  of  the  Senate, 
and  it  said  that  by  July  4  we  will  have 
passed  all  of  the  appropriations  bills, 
and  when  we  take  that  vacation  we 
would  go  home  with  bills  that  every- 
one can  look  at,  that  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  can  evaluate,  that 
OMB  can  evaluate,  and  that  in  an 
open  and  clear  way,  as  a  democracy 
ought  to  function,  we  can  get  out 
there  some  measure  of  what  is  going 
to  be  the  relationship  between  our 
spending  plan  and  the  needs  of  the 
Nation,  and  if  we  failed,  then,  yes. 
something  automatic  would  happen. 

But,  you  see,  at  this  point  if  we 
cannot  keep  on  track,  then  by  July  4 
we  cannot  keep  on  track  and,  ultimate- 
ly, that  ability  to  measure  and  say. 
"Did  we  or  did  we  not  measure  up,  did 
we  or  did  we  not  do  what  the  nation 
needs?"  that  opportimity  for  account- 
ability will  be  lost,  and  that  is  what  is 
at  stake  here  today. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  MiaslBslppi  [Mr. 
MoirrooMZRT].       the       distinguished 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  much  difficul- 
ty with  this  budget  as  it  relates  to  vet- 
erans. When  the  Acting  Administrator 
of  the  VA  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee on  February  6,  committee 
members  raised  serious  questions  re- 
garding VA's  ability  to  provide  bene- 
fits and  services  to  which  veterans  are 
entitled,  were  Congress  to  adopt  the 
administration's  budget. 

For  example,  under  the  administra- 
tion's budget,  personnel  who  work  in 
VA  hospitals  would  be  cut  by  about 
8,800.  We  cannot  operate  these  hospi- 
tals with  a  personnel  cut  that  large. 
Because  of  age,  we  are  getting  more 
patients  in  the  VA  sjrstem.  In  addition, 
VA  medical  construction  would  be  cut 
about  41  percent,  an  amount  imaccept- 
able  to  our  committee. 

The  President  is  recommending  that 
the  new  GI  bill,  which  only  became  ef- 
fective July  1  of  last  year,  be  repealed. 
This  would  be  disastrous  for  all 
branches  of  the  military  services.  We 
know  that  70  percent  of  the  new  Army 
recruits  are  signing  up  for  the  new 
program.  They  are  paying  In  $100  a 
month  of  their  pay  for  12  months  to 
get  this  GI  bill.  About  50  percent  of 
the  other  services  are  signing  up  for 
the  GI  bill.  Repeal  of  the  new  GI  blU 
makes  no  sense  at  all.  No  way  can  the 
National  Gutu-d  and  Reserve  make 
their  strength  quotas  without  the  new 
GIblll. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  would  double  the  cur- 
rent 1  percent  user  fee  for  veterans 
who  apply  for  VA  home  loans.  With 
home-loan  Interest  rates  at  9.5  per- 
cent, this  is  no  time,  really,  to  discour- 
age veterans  from  buying  a  home  or 
refinancing  his  or  her  home  loan.  This 
Is  the  time  for  veterans  to  go  out  and 
get  a  new  loan.  Our  committee  is  not 
going  to  make  the  VA  home  loan  pro- 
gram less  attractive  by  adding  1-per- 
cent user  fee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  support  the 
administration's  budget  because  it 
does  not  provide  for  a  level  of  benefits 
and  services  for  veterans  that  I  think 
Is  adequate.  We  are  not  asking  for  an 
Increase,  but  Just  provide  us  enough 
service  and  funds  to  take  care  of  the 
veterans. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Bfr.  DANHnOTER]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Florida  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
budget  alternative  that  I  am  offering 
to  the  House  for  its  consideration 
would  permit  us  to  avoid  the  problems 
that  have  really  resiilted  In  political 


stalemate  since  1981  here  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  we  are  candid 
with  ourselves,  that  is  where  we  are. 

We  have  a  President  who  wants  to 
continue  to  build  up  defense  spending 
for  the  country.  We  have  a  Democrat- 
ic majority  in  the  House  who  resist 
that.  We  have  Republicans  in  the 
House  who  believe  we  are  spending  too 
much  on  social  programs.  Our  Demo- 
crat colleagues  in  the  House  believe  we 
are  not  spending  enough.  Our  Demo- 
crat colleagues  in  the  House  believe  we 
Americans  are  undertaxed.  Our  Re- 
publican President  says  we  Americans 
are  not  being  undertaxed.  and  so  It 
goes. 

We  have  a  stalemate  today  in  Ameri- 
can politics,  and  it  is  going  to  go  on 
until  the  people  of  this  country  decide 
they  want  to  eliminate  the  stalemate 
by  an  election  in  November  1986  or 
November  1988,  or  at  some  time.  In 
the  meantime,  we  are  tearing  at  one 
another  because  we  each  protect  our 
own  constituencies.  I  admit  that  I  am 
a  hardliner  when  it  comes  to  protect- 
ing the  President's  defense  buildup  be- 
cause I  believe  that  is  what  the  securi- 
ty Interests  of  this  Nation  require.  I 
have  less  sympathy  for  protecting 
social  programs  because  I  think  we 
are,  frankly,  spending  too  much.  But 
the  suggestion  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues  today  is  that 
we  have  been  concentrating  on  the 
wrong  item  of  spending  in  our  budget, 
at  least  during  this  Member's  IVt 
years-plus  service  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  it  is  to  that  point 
that  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
today. 

The  third  highest  item  In  the  budget 
is  interest  on  the  national  debt.  We 
are  today  spending  43  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  that  we  collect  in  general 
undesignated  revenue  as  Interest  on 
the  national  debt.  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  this  year  is  $196  bUlion.  Its 
meaning  to  every  citizen  in  America  is 
clear.  When  you  seek  to  go  into  the 
housing  market  today,  either  as  a 
young  home  buyer  or  to  buy  a  home 
or  to  refinance  a  home,  you  are  asked 
to  pay  9  or  10  percent.  How  would  you 
like  to  be  able  to  buy  a  home  at  5  or  6 
percent  Interest?  That  Is  what  this 
whole  discussion  means  to  you  or  per- 
sons in  your  personal  life,  loved  ones 
of  your  family. 

And  the  same  interest  inflation  pre- 
mium is  in  the  lending  rate  the  Feder- 
al Government  has  to  pay.  The  U.S. 
Government  today  is  spending  about 
10  percent  on  the  outstanding  debt  of 
$2  trillion.  We  have  it  within  our  abili- 
ty to  reduce  the  Interest  expense  that 
we  spend  In  malnt,alnlng  a  national 
debt  by  the  simple  expedient  of  issu- 
ing bonds  that  are  backed  by  the 
promise  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
pay  interest  in  gold.  This  bond  would 
carry  an  interest  premium  of  2^*  per- 
cent. Now,  when  you  take  the  inflation 
premium  of  7  or  8  points  out  of  what 


we  are  pajrlng  on  the  national  debt  of 
some  $2  trillion  and  drive  that  down  to 
2V4  percent,  you  are  removing  from 
the  annual  debt  service  expense 
roughly  $150  billion  a  year,  and  that  Is 
the  option  that  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  talk  about. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  rules  that 
pervade  today,  this  Member  from  Cali- 
fornia does  not  have  the  opportimlty 
of  offering  that  budget  alternative.  I 
would  hope  in  the  next  month  or  two 
we  would  get  around  to  it  because  I 
think  it  is  time  we  have  a  national 
debate  on  what  it  means  not  only  to 
every  consumer  in  America  to  be  able 
to  borrow  money  at  an  Interest  rate 
that  they  can  afford  to  pay  to  buy 
their  own  home,  but  begin  to  talk 
about  the  U.S.  Government  being  able 
to  service  its  debt  at  a  rate  of  interest 
that  would  drive  down  the  annual  cost 
by  $150  billion  in  1  year. 

What  does  that  mean  for  us?  It 
means  that  we  can  comply  with 
Gramm-Rudman  this  year.  It  means 
that  we  can  give  the  President  his  re- 
quest to  increase  defense  spending  3 
percent  after  inflation.  It  means  that 
we  would  let  any  COLA  increase  as 
the  CPA  would  reqiiire.  It  means  that 
we  would  not  have  to  Implement  any 
reductions  in  spending  for  what  are 
projected  in  the  CBO  baseline.  And  we 
would  do  all  of  this  without  the  neces- 
sity of  raising  taxes.  That  is  the  option 
that  I  would  like  to  urge  to  the  House 
today.  Unfortunately,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, the  rules  do  not  permit  us  to 
vote  directly  on  that  position. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  jrield  IV^  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  ilSi.  Wat- 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  President's  budget.  Let  all  the 
American  people  realize  that  we  all 
want  to  reduce  the  deficit.  The  ques- 
tion today  before  the  American  people 
concerns  our  priorities,  and  I  think 
the  priorities  in  the  budget  the  Presi- 
dent has  presented  are  all  wrong. 

The  President  has  Increased  the 
military  budget  over  100  percent  the 
last  5  years,  and  In  this  budget  he 
wants  12.2  percent  more  increase  In 
funds. 

There  Is  $1  billion  Increase  for  for- 
eign aid  in  the  President's  budget  as 
he  proposes  to  cut  health  care  for  the 
elderly  and  education  for  our  chUdren. 

There  is  a  6-percent  increase  in  the 
White  House  budget  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  reduction  of  funds  for 
the  homeless. 

In  Biblical  terms.  It  says  we  are  sup- 
posed to  pound  our  weapons  into  plow 
shares,  but  the  Reagan  budget  does 
exactly  the  opposite.  The  Reagan 
budget  Is  turning  our  plow  shares  Into 
weapons. 


We  have  had  reductions,  massive  re- 
ductions. In  rural  programs,  and  I 
think  the  President  is  fulfilling  what 
he  wanted  when  he  said.  "We  want  to 
export  the  farmers  instead  of  export- 
ing the  grain." 

Let  me  see  what  the  budget  does. 
This  budget  will  force  the  exporting  of 
rural  people  from  the  land.  He  is  cut- 
ting the  rural  water  and  waste  grants 
45  percent,  the  community  facilities 
for  rural  America  62  percent,  and  cut- 
ting the  business  and  industrial  loans 
assigned  to  help  the  Jobless  in  rural 
America  by  87  percent.  And.  get  this: 
With  the  rural  electric  the  cuts  and 
along  with  destroying  the  Southwest 
Power  Administration  the  rural  people 
will  have  a  90-percent  increase  In  their 
electric  bills,  over  $100  a  month.  That 
Is  a  tax  Increase,  a  hidden  tax  in- 
crease, just  as  requiring  agriculture 
user  fees  happens  to  be  a  hidden  tax 
Increase. 

Let  me  assure  you  the  only  thing 
worse  than  Gramm-Rudman  is  the 
President's  budget  whose  priorities  are 
all  wrong  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  less 
fortunate,  and  to  save  the  citizen  of 
rural  America.  The  President's  budget 
would  further  destroy  niral  America— 
not  rebuild  rural  America. 

So  I  ask  all  of  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues to  oppose  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
the    gentleman    from    Florida    [Mr. 

YOOHCl. 

Mr.  YOX7NO  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  looks  like  today. 
March  13,  1986,  is  the  day  the  Budget 
Committee  tries  to  rub  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's nose  into  something.  I  am  not 
sure  what,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  work,  because  the  American 
people  are  smarter  than  that.  The 
American  people  know,  for  example, 
that  the  budget  process  Includes  a 
series  of  hearings  and  the  Budget 
Committee  making  Its  recommenda- 
tions and  its  reports  rather  than  Just 
taking  a  message  from  the  White 
House.  We  have  never  done  this 
before.  This  is  very  unique.  But  at 
least  I  guess  we  ought  to  pat  ourselves 
on  the  back:  We  are  finally  doing 
something,  even  if  it  is  wrong. 

The  American  people  know  that 
there  is  a  process  that  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed, i&nd  it  is  not.  The  American 
people  also  know  that  the  appropria- 
tions process  has  just  begim.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget— as  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  many  of 
us  on  the  floor  today— Is  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
have  Just  begun  our  hearings  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

I  wanted  to  talk  a  minute  today  In 
this  whatever  it  will  be  referred  to 
later  on,  this  dlscuision,  I  want  to  talk 
about  something  in  this  budget  that 


has   not  been  mentioned   and   most 
people  try  to  Ignore. 

When  you  try  to  blame  Ronald 
Reagan  for  all  of  the  problems  in  the 
world,  let  me  tell  you  something  you 
are  overlooking.  When  President 
Reagan  was  sworn  into  office  in  Janu- 
ary 1981,  he  inherited  a  national  debt 
of  $1  trillion,  a  debt  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  creating. 

The  interest  payment  on  that  debt 
that  year  was  $117  billion,  and  that  in- 
terest payment  on  an  annual  basis  has 
now  risen  since  President  Reagan  took 
office  to  $206.9  billion  estimated  for 
1987.  That  is  a  76Vi-percent  increase, 
making  our  annual  interest  payment 
on  the  national  debt  the  fastest  grow- 
ing component  of  our  Federal  budget. 

Outlays  for  interest  payments  from 
the  national  debt  have  grown  25  per- 
cent faster  than  those  for  President 
Reagan's  much  criticized  national  de- 
fense program,  /md  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
National  Defense,  I  can  tell  you  that 
President  Reagan's  request  for  1987  is 
less  than  that  amount  that  President 
Carter  projected  would  be  needed  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  national  defense. 
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If  it  was  not  for  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  that  has  to  be  paid,  the 
average  annual  deficit  since  Reagan 
became  President  would  be  a  mere 
$16.4  billion,  rather  than  the  $200  bil- 
lion that  we  are  talking  about  now. 

The  first  budget  over  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  exercised  any  control, 
the  fiscal  year  1982  budget,  had  a 
$127.9  billion  deficit.  But  $117  billion 
of  that  $127.9  was  interest  paid  on  the 
national  debt  that  he  had  no  control 
over. 

For  fiscal  year  1983,  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  was  $207.8  billion.  But 
of  that  figure.  $128.6  billion  was  the 
interest  payment  on  the  national  debt. 
The  Federal  deficit  fell  in  fiscal  year 
1984  to  $185  billion.  But  again,  the  in- 
terest payment  for  that  year  rose  to 
$153.8  billion.  For  fiscal  year  1985,  the 
Federal  deficit  was  $212.3  billion.  Of 
that  deficit,  $179  billion  was  Interest 
on  the  national  debt. 

Estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
show  that  the  Federal  budget  for  this 
next  year  in  effect  would  be  balanced, 
yes,  I  say  balanced,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  interest  payment  on  the  national 
debt.  These  are  the  f  igiu^  that  are  es- 
timated. 

For  1986,  the  deficit  is  estimated  to 
be  $202.8  billion:  $196  billion  of  that 
flgiu-e  is  the  Interest  payment  on  the 
national  debt.  Finally,  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  the  budget  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. It  appears  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  actually  show  a  budget 
surplus  were  it  not  for  the  annual  In- 
terest payment. 

The  President's  projected  fiscal  year 
1987  deficit  is  $143.6  billion,  but  the 
Interest  payment  on  the  national  debt 


for  this  same  period  is  estimated  to  be 
$206.9  billion:  $66  billion  more  than 
the  deficit  itself. 

For  those  interest  payments,  we  are 
not  getting  any  hospital  care  or  medi- 
cal care.  We  are  not  getting  anything 
for  education.  We  are  not  getting  any- 
thing for  national  defense.  We  are  not 
getting  anything  except  paying  the  in- 
terest on  a  debt  most  of  which  the  in- 
cumbent President  inherited  when  he 
took  office. 

Prom  fiscal  year  1982,  the  first 
budget  submitted  by  the  President 
through  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget. 
President  Reagan  has  had  no  choice 
but  to  request  and  spend  $981.7  billion 
just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  nation- 
al debt.  Of  the  $1.8  trillion  increase  in 
the  national  debt  since  President 
Reagan  became  President,  $981.7  bil- 
lion or  91  percent  of  that  increase  has 
been  to  pay  Interest  on  the  national 
debt. 

So  those  who  would  like  to  blame 
President  Reagan  for  our  mounting 
national  debt  are  laying  the  blame  on 
the  wrong  doorstep.  The  fact  is  that 
those  Interest  payments  that  have  pro- 
vided 91  percent  of  the  Increase  in  our 
debt  since  President  Reagan  took 
office  were  to  pay  interest  on  some- 
thing that  he  had  practically  nothing 
to  do  with.  Spending  programs  that 
have  put  this  Nation  in  a  near-disas- 
trous economic  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  that  we  in 
the  House,  the  body  that  the  Constitu- 
tion says  shall  make  these  determina- 
tions, it  is  time  that  we  quit  playing 
the  political  ball  games  and  get  down 
to  the  business  of  not  trying  to  avoid 
the  hard  votes  through  a  Oramm- 
Rudman-type  approach;  not  trying  to 
avoid  the  hard  votes  through  a  closed 
rule  on  a  reconciliation  bill  or  some- 
thing like  that.  It  Is  time  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  be  willing  to  face 
up  to  the  very  difficult  and  very  con- 
troversial and  politically  sensitive 
votes  that  we  ought  to  cast,  rather 
than  hiding  behind  a  Gramm- 
Rudman.  or  rather  than  hiding  behind 
a  closed  rule  on  a  reconciliation  bill,  or 
rather  than  hiding  behind  a  budget 
resolution  that  may  or  may  not  be  pre- 
sented to  this  House  In  this  fiscal  year 
of  1987. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
nxtta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  guess  it  is  altogeth- 
er appropriate  that  we  gather  here  to 
provide  final  burial  to  the  President's 
budget. 

Appropriate,  if  for  nothing  else,  to 
move  on  and  do  the  Job  that  has  to  be 
done.  I  think  it  is  a  very  sad  commen- 
tary that  each  year  we  have  to  gather 
to  overwhelmingly  reject  a  President's 
proposal  whether  It  Is  in  committee  or 
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whether  It  Is  in  the  House  or  whether 
it  Is  in  the  other  body. 

We  begin  a  game  of  "budget  chick- 
en" in  which  we  wait  for  the  other 
side  to  make  the  tough  choices  that 
have  to  be  made  to  try  to  get  our 
budget  in  line.  It  is  a  lousy  way  to  do 
business:  we  all  understand  that.  It  is 
what  gave  birth  to  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  approach,  and  it  is  what  cre- 
ates the  frustration  that  we  now  deal 
with  here. 

The  hope  is  that  the  President 
would  exercise  leadership  in  present- 
ing a  budget  to  the  Congress  that  is  re- 
alistic and  that  is  serious.  But  instead 
of  pulling  together,  he  pulls  apart.  In- 
stead of  providing  leadership,  he  plays 
games.  The  danger  is  that  we  too  fall 
into  the  same  trap.  This  budget  is 
wrong;  we  know  it  is  wrong,  and  it  wiU 
fail  for  several  reasons. 

One,  because  if  you  are  serious 
about  doing  a  budget,  it  has  to  be  joint 
responsibility.  The  President  has  to 
work  with  the  Congress  to  get  a 
budget  adopted,  not  pull  in  different 
directions.  He  has  known  from  the  be- 
ginning that  this  was  not  a  budget 
that  either  the  other  body  or  this 
body  would  accept  and  work  with. 

Second,  if  you  want  to  pass  a  budget, 
it  has  to  be  fair  and  balanced  In  terms 
of  the  sacrifice  that  we  present  to  the 
American  people.  This  budget  reflects 
the  same  old  priorities  of  increasing 
defense,  of  refusing  to  pay  for  it.  and 
of  taking  it  out  of  the  hides  of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor. 

Just  on  nutrition,  an  area  that  I  deal 
with  in  the  Agriculture  Committee,  we 
have  recognized  in  this  country  a 
growing  problem  of  hunger  in  our  soci- 
ety. We  have  passed  a  Hunger  Relief 
Act.  We  have  passed  additional  pro- 
posals on  the  farm  bill.  This  budget 
would  cut  $4  billion  from  nutrition 
programs.  It  would  provide  that  8  to 
10  million  children  would  no  longer 
get  school  lunches;  2  million  of  whom 
are  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  That  is 
the  set  of  priorities  that  are  contained 
in  this  budget.  That  is  why  it  is 
doomed  to  fail. 

I  realize  that  there  is  anger  and 
there  is  frustration  as  a  result  of  that, 
because  the  ball  has  been  thrown  to 
us.  I  guess  it  is  good  and  well  that  we 
go  through  this  catharsis  of  voting  on 
his  budget  and  voting  it  down. 

Let  us  defeat  it;  let  us  bury  it.  But 
let  us  also  get  on  with  the  very  diffi- 
cult task  that  now  lies  with  the  Con- 
gress to  find  our  way  out  of  this 
budget  morass. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxkah]. 

Blr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  resolution.  While  I  find  much 
that  is  objectionable  throughout  this 


budget.  I  want  to  confine  these  re- 
marks to  the  health  proposals. 

The  President's  budget  would  cut 
Federal  health  spending  by  nearly  $73 
billion  over  the  next  5  years.  Accord- 
ing to  the  CBO,  outlays  for  Medicare 
would  be  slashed  by  $52.8  billion,  Med- 
icaid by  $9.9  billion  and  public  health 
programs  by  $10.1  billion. 

If  these  numbers  soimd  big,  that's 
because  they  are.  They  represent  what 
amounts  to  a  scorched  earth  policy  for 
health  care. 

Aside  from  the  devastation  it  would 
work  upon  the  elderly  and  the  poor, 
this  health  budget  is  remarkable  in 
that  it  has  virtually  no  public  support. 
No  one  has  ever  accused  the  President 
of  being  a  lousy  politician.  Yet  he  has 
managed  to  present  the  American 
people  with  a  health  budget  that  they 
overwhelming  oppose. 

Last  month,  the  Washington  Post 
and  ABC  News  conducted  a  national 
telephone  survey  in  which  they  asked 
1,500  people  at  random  whether  they 
felt  spending  for  particular  programs 
ought  to  be  increased,  decreased,  or 
left  about  the  same. 

A  mere  4  percent  of  those  polled 
supported  a  cut  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. More  than  60  percent  of  those 
polled  said  they  favored  increased 
funding  for  Medicare.  Yet  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  would  cut  Medicare  by 
nearly  $53  billion  over  the  next  5 
years,  including  $22  billion  in  a  direct 
shift  of  costs  to  the  beneficiaries. 

A  mere  9  percent  of  those  polled 
supported  a  cut  in  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram. Almost  half— 49  percent— said 
they  favored  increased  funding  for 
Medicaid.  Yet  the  President's  budget 
would  cut  Medicaid  by  almost  $10  bil- 
Uon. 

The  poll  did  not  ask  how  people  felt 
about  spending  for  biomedical  re- 
search, maternal  and  child  health, 
childhood  immunizations,  and  other 
vital  public  health  programs.  But  I 
know  the  answer.  The  American 
people  will  not  tolerate  the  disman- 
tling of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  or  our  Nation's  public  health 
system.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  the 
President's  budget  proposes. 

The  Nation's  physicians,  nurses,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  health  providers  cer- 
tainly understand  the  threat  that  this 
budget  poses.  They  have  Joined  to- 
gether in  an  unprecedented  coalition 
of  108  groups  to  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent's Medicare  and  Medicaid  cuts. 
They  put  the  matter  bluntly:  "Neither 
Government  nor  providers  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  deliver  more 
care  to  more  people  for  less  money." 

In  other  words,  if  these  cuts  are  en- 
acted, the  availability  and  quality  of 
care  for  the  elderly  and  the  poor  will 
deteriorate.  We  are  not  talking  about 
frills.  We  are  talking  about  basic  phy- 
sician, hospital,  and  nursing  home 
care. 


Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than 
in  the  President's  Medicaid  "cap"  pro- 
posal. This  ts  essentially  the  same  pro- 
posal that  we  rejected  in  1981  and 
again  last  year.  It  would  limit  Federal 
Medicaid  payments  to  $23.6  million 
next  year,  regardless  of  how  much  the 
States  need  to  spend  in  order  to  pro- 
vide basic  medical  care  to  the  poor. 

According  to  the  National  Gover- 
nor's Association,  this  would  result  in 
a  loss  to  the  States  of  $2.5  billion  next 
year.  The  States  that  would  be  hard- 
est hit  by  the  cap  are  those  in  the 
weakest  economic  position  right  now. 
Florida,  Idaho.  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Utah  would  all  have  to  increase 
their  current  State  contributions  by  at 
least  25  percent  Just  to  maintain  cur- 
rent service  levels. 

Obviously,  few  if  any  of  these  States 
wiU  be  able  to  offset  Federal  funding 
reductions  of  this  magnitude.  As  a 
result,  eligibility  will  be  cut,  benefits 
will  be  cut,  payment  rates  will  be  cut, 
and  the  poor  wlU  go  without  needed 
care. 

Of  course,  the  cap  would  completely 
stymie  any  initiatives  that  the  States 
might  want  to  start  to  reduce  infant 
mortality  and  morbidity.  The  South- 
em  Governor's  Association  and  the 
Southern  Legislative  Conference  has 
recently  proposed  a  modest,  bipartisan 
Medicaid  initiative  to  enable  the 
States  in  that  region  to  better  target 
Medicaid  funds  on  poor  pregnant 
women  and  their  infants.  But  under  a 
cap  we  would  not  be  talking  about  pro- 
viding more  prenatal  care  and  saving 
more  babies'  lives.  We  wouid  be  talk- 
ing about  more  preventable  infant 
deaths,  and  more  preventable  lifelong 
disabilities  like  mental  retardation. 

The  major  health  issue  facing  many 
States  right  now  is  how  to  provide 
health  care  to  the  35  million  unin- 
sured people  in  this  country.  Under  a 
Medicaid  cap,  more  people,  not  less, 
would  end  up  without  insurance  cover- 
age and  without  the  ability  to  pay  for 
needed  health  care.  Fewer  people 
would  be  eligible,  and  their  services 
would  be  cut  back. 

The  President's  Medicare  proposals 
are  equally  unacceptable.  Once  again, 
he  is  proposing  that  beneficiaries  pay 
higher  premiums,  higher  deductibles, 
and  higher  copayments.  Over  the  next 
5  years,  these  proposals  would  shift 
about  $23  billion  in  additional  out-of- 
pocket  costs  onto  Medicare  benefici- 
aries. 

The  President  seems  to  be  under  the 
illusion  that  Medicare  beneficiaries 
don't  pay  enough  for  their  health  care 
already.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  elderly  already  spend  a  greater 
percentage  of  their  income  on  health 
care  than  before  Medicare  was  en- 
acted. And  while  the  President  and  his 
upperbracket    colleagues    might    not 


think  much  of  a  monthly  premium  in- 
crease of  $21.10,  it  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  7%  million  poor  and  near-poor 
elderly  who  rely  on  Medicare  to  pro- 
tect them  from  spirallng  health  care 
costs. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  could  say  that 
Medicare  spending  could  be  cut  by 
going  after  the  providers  without 
harming  beneficiaries.  But  after  5 
years  of  continuous  cutting,  that  won't 
work.  We've  squeezed  provider  pay- 
ments to  the  point  where  the  quality 
of  care  available  to  beneficiaries  is  be- 
ginning to  deteriorate.  Further  cuts 
will  only  make  matters  worse. 

Take  hospital  care  for  example.  The 
President  would  cut  Medicare  hospital 
payments  by  nearly  $27  billion  over 
the  next  5  years.  This  will  work  major 
harm  on  those  hospitals  that  serve 
large  numbers  of  poor  or  very  sick 
Medicare  patients.  We  would  be 
moving  toward  a  two-class  system  of 
care,  with  the  quality  of  care  in  hospi- 
tals used  by  lots  of  Medicare  patients 
falling  further  and  further  behind. 

I  won't  stand  by  and  let  the  Presi- 
dent butcher  one  of  this  Nation's  great 
social  welfare  triumphs.  And  I  know 
that  my  Democratic  colleagues  wlU 
not  allow  Medicare  to  be  destroyed. 
But  I  can't  imderstand  why  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  press  the  members 
of  his  own  party  to  whack  away  at 
Medicare,  even  though  they  have  re- 
peatedly shown  no  support  for  the 
scale  of  the  cuts  the  President  has 
sought. 

Neither  Medicaid  nor  Medicare  are 
strangers  to  budget  cuts.  Medicaid  has 
been  cut  by  nearly  $4.5  billion  since 
1981;  Medicare  by  more  than  $21  bU- 
Uon. 

At  some  point,  further  meat  ax  cuts 
will  Jeopardize  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  elderly  smd  the  poor  benefici- 
aries. In  my  Judgment,  we  have 
reached  that  point. 

It  is  not  Just  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
that  are  damaged  by  the  President's 
budget.  Many  of  our  finest  public 
health  programs  would  be  hit  as  well. 

Consider  what  would  happen  to  the 
Childhood  Immunization  Program. 
Under  the  President's  budget.  States 
would  be  forced  to  choose  between 
buying  the  vaccines  or  employing  staff 
to  give  the  shots.  And  even  if  the 
States  choose  to  use  all  their  money 
on  vaccine  alone,  the  President's 
budget  would  protect  400,000  fewer 
children.  By  scrimping  on  funding  for 
vaccine  purchases,  we  will  lose  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  avoidable  health 
care  costs  for  sick  and  disabled  chil- 
dren. 

The  President's  budget  would  freeze 
funding  for  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Program  at  current  levels. 
States  will  have  no  choice  but  to  cut 
back  on  the  number  of  ventilator-de- 
pendent and  other  special  needs  chil- 
dren that  these  programs  now  serve. 


The  President's  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  would 
mean  a  17-percent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  new  and  competing  biomed- 
ical research  grants.  What  does  the 
President  think  has  driven  medical 
progress  In  this  country?  Why  does  he 
insist  on  stifling  research  opportuni- 
ties for  promising  young  scientists  and 
physicians  whom  this  coimtry  will 
need  )f  it  is  to  maintain  its  leadership 
in  biotechnology? 

Why  does  the  President's  budget  do 
so  much  violence  to  our  Federal 
health  programs?  Because  he  does  not 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  finance  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  services  or  re- 
search in  this  country.  He  believes 
that  this  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
States,  the  counties,  and  the  private 
sector. 

Well,  the  American  people  flatly  dis- 
agree. Over  90  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  oppose  further  cuts  in 
Medicaid.  Over  96  percent  oppose  fur- 
ther cuts  in  Medicare. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
budget. 

a  1635 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  9  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kncp],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois. 

I  do  not  know  If  the  gentleman  is 
watching  on  television  in  his  office, 
but  I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  welcoming 
our  colleague,  our  friend  and  comrade 
in  arms,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Del  Latta,  back  to  the  House  today. 
We  appreciate  him  and  have  missed 
him  and  we  are  glad  he  is  here. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  with 
whom  I  have  worked,  as  well  as  my 
good  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  Il- 
linois [Mrs.  Martin]  that  the  purpose 
for  which  I  have  come  to  the  well  of 
the  House  today  Is  to  try  to  suggest 
some  points  that  have  not  yet  been 
made  in  this  debate  over  how  we  can 
get  our  Nation  toward  a  budget  equi- 
librium, lower  deficits,  and  a  better 
economy  for  all  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  smacks  of  politics 
to  take  so  many  pot  shots  at  President 
Reagan  without  offering  an  alterna- 
tive, but  that  point  has  been  made,  so 
let  me  lay  It  aside  and  recognize  that 
this  is  a  political  atmosphere.  I  can  un- 
derstand people  standing  up  and 
saying  that  the  President  was  wrong 
here  and  there,  but  I  want  to  stand  up 
and  say  that  he  is  right  fundamentally 
on  changing  the  course  of  this  Na- 
tion's economy,  Job  climate  and 
future.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  we 
were  standing  around  debating  wheth- 
er America  had  much  of  a  future. 


In  1979,  we  wondered  whether  we 
ever  would  be  able  to  get  inflation 
down.  There  were  some  folks  who  said 
that  mortgage  rates  were  perpetually 
at  double  digit  levels.  Oil  prices  In  1979 
were  going  toward  $40  a  barrel.  Inter- 
est rates  on  short-  and  long-term  In- 
stnunents  were  anywhere  from  16  to 
21  percent,  unemployment  was  rising, 
there  was  despair  and  despondency.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  we 
have  cured  all  the  macro-  or  mlcroeco- 
nomlc  problems,  but  the  comer  has 
been  turned.  We  have  had  a  new  be- 
ginning and  the  budget  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  first  step  in  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress,  as  it  should 
be,  in  debating  priorities.  But,  again.  It 
is  pretty  tough  to  debate  with  Demo- 
crats over  priorities  because  there  is 
no  Democratic  budget,  other  than  to 
tell  us  that  we  have  got  to  raise  taxes 
and  slash  defense. 

I  am  only  speaking  for  myself  up 
here,  but  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  want  to  weaken  the  moderniza- 
tion program  of  conventional  and  stra- 
tegic forces  upon  which  this  Nation 
depends  and  our  allies  depend  for  a 
more  peaceful  world  and  a  freer  world. 

Again,  we  can  debate  whether  the 
buildup  should  be  at  3  percent  per 
atmum  or  4  percent  per  annum,  but 
most  of  the  American  people  recognize 
that  you  cannot  defend  peace  through 
a  weak  defense. 

Now,  that  is  not  really  why  I  wanted 
to  stand  up  here.  It  was  to  bring  some 
good  news  to  an  otherwise  gloomy 
debate.  E^ren  among  my  own  col- 
leagues on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  I  do 
not  think  enough  has  been  said  about 
the  progress  that  has  been  made 
toward  achieving  our  goals  of  reducing 
interest  rates,  reducing  unemployment 
rates,  reducing  prices,  reducing  long- 
term  projections  of  deficits,  as  well  as 
short-term  projections  of  deficits. 

I  am  going  to  vote  "present,"  not  to 
cop  out,  but  to  simply  say  that  from 
my  standpoint  I  have  voted  for  the 
President's  budget  in  the  past  and  I 
can  vote  for  it  again.  I  am  going  to 
vote  "present"  because  I  believe  that 
the  President  deserves  credit.  He  is  not 
getting  credit  for  changing  the  debate 
in  this  country  from  redistribution  of 
wealth  to  how  to  create  wealth  from 
increasing  spending  to  bringing  down 
spending,  from  raising  taxes  to  bring- 
ing down  taxes.  I  think  the  agenda  is 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  not  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle.  That  Is  a  very  parti- 
san statement  and  I  will  just  let  it  be. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  there  ia 
some  good  news  today. 

Interest  rates  on  long-term  instru- 
ments are  down  4  full  percentage 
points  since  last  year.  Each  and  every 
one  of  us  said  last  year  that  we  wanted 
to  get  interest  rates  down. 

Mortgage  rates  are  now  In  single 
digit  levels,  I  think  they  should  be 
lower. 
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Short-term  interest  rates  have  come 
down  almost  200  points,  or  2  full  per- 
centage points. 

When  this  debate  was  taking  place 
last  year,  and  I  was  part  of  a  coalition 
of  Democrats  and  Republicans  trying 
to  work  out  a  compromise  on  the 
budget,  the  overnight  cost  of  money 
was  around  9  percent.  Today  it  is 
about  IVt  percent. 

Last  year  at  this  time  30-year  Treas- 
ury paper  was  about  12  percent.  I  do 
not  know  if  you  noticed  in  the  morn- 
ing New  York  Times,  it  is  7.9  percent. 

CBO  and  OMB  made  their  projec- 
tions of  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
budget  upon  which  we  are  working 
with  long-term  Interest  rates  at  least  1 
fuU  percentage  point  over  where  we 
are  right  now.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  that  translates  into  budget  defi- 
cit savings,  but  if  Interest  were  to  stay 
1  percentage  point  below  current  fore- 
casts the  deficit  in  1991  would  be  $25 
billion  less  than  it  is  projected  to  be  by 
both  OMB  and  CBO. 

The  oil  price  upon  which  CBO  and 
OBCB  made  their  projection  for  the 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1987  is  $26.50  a 
barrel.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  today 
in  the  Rotterdam  stock  market,  but  it 
is  closer  to  $16.50  than  $26.50.  $10  off 
the  oil  price. 

Allen  Sinai  at  Shearson  Lehman 
Brothers,  recently  estimated  that 
translates  into  an  $85  billion  deficit  re- 
duction over  the  next  3  years. 

CBO  and  OMB  in  January  1983  pre- 
dicted that  the  fiscal  year  1987  deficit 
would  be  $300  billion.  Now  they  are 
talking  about  $179  bilUon  to  $182  bU- 
llon. 

Could  it  be  that  the  deficit  mania 
misled  the  American  people  and  the 
policymakers  and  the  Congress?  In 
light  of  the  recent  good  news 
shouldn't  we  revise  our  estimates  to 
give  us  a  better  picture  as  to  where  we 
are  and  how  we  are  going  to  get  to  the 
Oramm-Rudman  targets?  I  want  to 
stand  up  and  say  that  I  do  not  think 
we  need  to  raise  taxes.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  to  gut  programs  for  the  poor. 
I  do  not  think  we  need  to  abolish  con- 
ventional or  strategic  modernization 
programs  for  defense. 

I  would  hope  that  after  we  get  out  of 
this  political  framework  that  we  can 
get  down  to  the  business  of  drafting  a 
budget  that  will  get  us  from  here  to 
there,  like  we  ended  up  doing  last 
year.  Do  you  remember  when  all  the 
debate  and  all  the  politics  were  over. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  got  to- 
gether and  fashioned  a  budget?  It  was 
not  perfect,  but  it  was  a  heck  of  a  lot 
better  than  Just  standing  up  and  pos- 
turing day  after  day  on  who  is  right 
and  who  is  wrong. 

I  Just  ask  my  colleagues,  why  do  we 
not  after  today  join  together  and 
begin  to  hammer  out  a  budget? 

The  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 
Ltnh  Martih .  has  worked  harder  than 
anybody  I  have  seen  work  in  a  long 


time  around  here  to  offer  an  olive 
branch  to  our  friends  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I  would  suggest  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  we  put  politics 
aside  and  take  note  of  some  of  the 
good  news. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  state  that  the  President's 
budget  proposal  is  a  national  tragedy. 

In  this  moment  our  Nation  faces  un- 
precedented challenges.  It  is  absolute- 
ly crucial  that  we  regain  our  economic 
strength  and  our  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  world  economy.  For  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  is  now  or 
never. 

In  this  moment,  our  top  priority 
must  be  to  invest  in  the  resources  that 
will  enable  us  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. And  those  resources  are  human 
resources.  Now  more  than  ever  before 
we  must  invest  in  our  people. 

We  must  make  absolutely  sure  that 
our  citizens— all  our  citizens— have  the 
education,  the  training,  the  opportuni- 
ties to  develop  to  their  full  potential 
and  become  creative  and  productive 
members  of  our  economy. 

This  administration's  budget  propos- 
al will  send  the  country  in  exactly  the 
wrong  direction,  at  a  time  when  we 
can  least  afford  to  lag  on  the  road  to 
growth  and  increasing  national 
strength.  The  future  the  President  is 
leading  us  to  is  not  the  future  we 
want— not  the  future  we  need. 

To  plan  for  the  future  we  want,  we 
have  to  understand  the  present.  And 
America  today  is  brimming  with  con- 
tradictions. 

When  Charles  Dickens  wrote,  "It 
was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times."  he  could  have  been  talking 
about  our  era. 

To  hear  the  President  tell  it,  times 
are  very  good.  And  they  are— if  you 
measure  success  by  the  number  of 
months  without  recession,  or  by  the 
rate  of  inflation,  or  by  the  corporate 
profits  and  stock  prices  quoted  on  the 
Dow  Jones  Index. 

Unfortunately,  that's  only  part  of 
the  story.  Our  economy  Isn't  just  a  set 
of  cold  numbers  laid  out  on  a  spread- 
sheet. The  American  economy's  goal 
should  be— must  be— to  expand  and 
promote  opportunity  and  empower- 
ment—to give  every  one  of  our  people 
the  chance  to  fulfill  their  potential. 

When  1  in  7  Americans  lives  in  pov- 
erty, when  at  least  23  million  Ameri- 
cans are  functionally  illiterate,  when 
approximately  1  million  students  fail 
to  graduate  from  high  school  every 
year,  when  almost  8  million  Americans 
are  jobless,  when  those  Americans 
who  are  working  see  their  paychecks 
and  their  hopes  shrinking,  we  simply 
aren't  fulfilling  our  potential. 


For  some,  these  are  the  best  of 
times.  But  others  are  being  told  they 
should  settle  for  less.  And  nowhere  is 
this  more  clear  than  in  the  President's 
budget. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
the  President  borrowed  a  line  from 
the  movie.  "Back  to  the  Future."  He 
said,  "Where  we're  going,  we  don't 
need  roads." 

A  day  later  we  got  a  look  at  his 
budget  proposal— and  according  to 
that  plan,  we  don't  need  roads— or 
bridges— or  schools — or  farms — or  nu- 
trition either.  When  it  comes  to  educa- 
tion, or  training,  or  housing,  or  nutri- 
tion, it  seems  this  administration 
knows  the  price  of  everything— and 
the  value  of  nothing. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  pro- 
grams, proven  effective  in  giving  our 
citizens  the  opportunities  they  need  to 
fulfill  their  potential,  that  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  cut  or  eliminate. 

Let's  look  first  at  education,  that 
most  crucial  of  tools.  The  administra- 
tion proposes  to  spend  a  paltry  IVi 
percent  of  its  total  budget  on  educa- 
tion, all  education,  in  this  country 
next  year.  The  total  Department  of 
Education  funding  request  for  fiscal 
year  1987  is  $2V^  billion  less  than  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  And  by  1991  they  pro- 
pose to  be  spending  36  percent  less 
than  we  are  now. 

They  plan  to  reduce  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  by  30  percent  and  student 
financial  assistance  by  23  percent.  The 
overall  effect  of  these  cuts  would  be  to 
eliminate  2  million  student  financial 
aid  awards  and  significantly  reduce  1 
million  more.  Other  higher  education 
programs  are  to  be  cut  45  percent. 

But  our  students  won't  even  make  it 
to  college  unless  they  have  strong 
early  childhood,  elementary,  and  sec- 
ondary educations.  And  what  does  the 
President  propose  to  do  here? 

The  Head  Start  Program  with  its 
proven  record  of  breath-taking  effec- 
tiveness is  starting  youngsters  out  on 
the  path  to  educational  success,  is  to 
be  frozen  at  fiscal  year  1985  levels. 
And  by  the  way.  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram currently  serves  only  half  of  the 
eligible  population. 

Chapter  I.  the  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  is  also  frozen  at 
fiscal  year  1985  levels.  As  a  result,  the 
Department  of  Education  estimates 
that  260,000  fewer  children  will  be 
served  by  this  program  in  1987,  and 
only  half  of  the  eligible  population  is 
being  served  now. 

At  a  time  when  our  unemployment 
rate  seems  stuck  at  around  7  percent, 
when  the  nature  of  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try is  changing  at  a  dramatic  rate  and 
workers  need  new  sldlls,  the  President 
proposes  to  cut  our  Job  training  pro- 
grams by  17  percent,  and  to  eliminate 
the  Work  Incentive  Program  [WIN]. 
.\fter  trying  unsuccessfully  to  elimi- 


nate Job  Corps  in  fiscal  year  1986.  the 
administration  has  settled  this  year 
for  cutting  funding  43  percent,  to 
reduce  Job  Corp's  operating  capacity 
to  1977  levels. 

Just  when  we  need  to  give  our  citi- 
zens, particularly  women  and  minori- 
ties, every  possible  opportunity  to 
start  their  own  businesses,  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  decimate  the  Small 
Biislneas  Administration,  totally  elimi- 
nating the  loan  fund  and  cutting  the 
rest  of  the  program  by  close  to  90  per- 
cent. 

Our  child  poverty  rates  are  a  nation- 
al scandal.  In  1984.  21  percent  of 
America's  children— 13  million  chil- 
dren-lived in  poverty.  Children  in 
female-headed  single-parent  ftunilles 
fared  much  worse:  54  percent  of  these 
children  lived  in  poverty.  And  remem- 
ber that  when  children  are  poor,  it  is 
most  often  because  their  mothers  are 
poor— too  often  locked  into  lives  of 
dwindling  hope  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  This  is  an  outrageous 
waste  of  human  potential. 

What  is  the  President's  response  to 
this  outrage?  For  the  sixth  year  in  a 
row  he  proposes  massive  cuts  in  pro- 
grams for  poor  families  and  children. 
Children  would  lose  another  $6  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1987— and  in  the  5  years 
from  1987  to  1991,  they  would  lose  $33 
billion. 

Here  is  some  of  what  he  proposes  to 
do  to  programs  for  poor  children  and 
families  in  fiscal  year  1987:  Cut  Medic- 
aid by  6.5  percent;  cut  child  nutrition 
programs  by  14  percent;  cut  food 
stamps  by  3  percent;  cut  AFDC  by  14 
percent;  completely  gut  the  subsidized 
housing  and  rental  housing  programs. 

My  colleagues,  I  ask  you:  Is  this  any 
way  to  plan  for  the  future?  Can  we 
ever  reach  our  full  potential  as  a 
nation  If  we  squander  our  human  po- 
tential In  this  way? 

I  think  the  answer  is  "no"— and  I 
think  the  American  people  agree  with 
me.  A  recent  Washington  Post-ABC 
poll  revealed  that  the  American 
people  differ  sharply  with  the  Presi- 
dent's spending  priorities.  And  no 
wonder.  It  is  the  American  people  who 
suffer  from  the  President's  spending 
priorities. 

A  vote  against  the  President's 
budget  today  is  a  vote  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  urge  you  to  vote  against 
the  President's  budget  proposal— to 
show  the  American  people  that  we  be- 
lieve in  them  and  that  we  intend  to 
give  them  the  opportimlties  they  de- 
serve to  fulfill  their  potential  and 
become  full  members  of  a  strong  and 
vibrant  America. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [BCr.  HoYKR]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  am  glad  to  Join  my 
friends  and  colleagues  Mr.  Fazio  and 
chairman  Howard  to  discuss  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  transporta- 


tion. I  rise  today  to  speak  directly  to 
the  President's  termination  of  the 
Federal  commitment  to  the  Washing- 
ton Metrorall  System. 

Along  with  other  members  from  the 
Washington  metropolitan  region  I  was 
taken  aback  by  this  request  since  it 
violates  the  continued  support  of  ad- 
ministrations of  both  parties  since 
1960.  This  administration  in  particu- 
lar, in  testimony  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Transportation  Subcommittee 
last  year,  assured  the  Congress  of  its 
continued  support  for  Metro.  Ralph 
Stanley,  director  of  UMTA,  stated  in 
testimony  that  the  current  administra- 
tion "affirms  its  commitment  to  com- 
plete funding  under  the  Stark-Harris 
authorization."  Mr.  Stanley  went  on  to 
commit  to  "provide  construction  fund- 
ing for  the  Washington  Metrorall 
System  until  the  funding  provided  by 
the  Stark-Harris  legislation  is  exhaust- 
ed." It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  the 
Washington  area  should  feel  betrayed 
at  this  budget  proposal  which  zeroes 
Metro  out  of  the  budget.  It  Is  a  180 
degree  turnaround  and  an  Irresponsi- 
ble abrogation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  assist  in  build- 
ing a  fully  operable,  regional  metrorall 
system 

Breaking  the  commitment  at  this 
critical  construction  Juncture  Jeopard- 
izes a  delicate  regional  agreement 
which  provided  for  construction  of  a 
fully  operable  system  with  the  remain- 
ing fimds  in  the  Stark-Harris  authori- 
zation. These  important  line  exten- 
sions can  be  quickly  completed 
through  a  smooth  continuation  of 
Federal  and  local  fimding. 

The  House  should  note  that  local 
governments  have  continuously  met 
their  funding  commitments. 

Further,  WMATA  has  worked  very 
hard  to  ensure  that  Metro  is  operated 
efficiently  and  effectively.  They  have 
created  a  glowing  success  story.  Metro 
now  carries  over  12  million  riders  each 
year,  and  ridershlp  continues  to  grow. 
Metro  has  sparked  over  $2  billion  in 
local  development  and  is  responsible 
for  even  more  in  planned  future  devel- 
opment. Fifty-five  percent  of  all  new 
Jobs  in  the  Washington  region  are  lo- 
cated near  a  transit  stop.  And  Metro 
aids  the  inner  city  by  carrying  Federal 
employees  and  other  city  workers  into 
the  city  each  day.  thereby  reducing 
congestion  which  would  occur  with 
their  estimated  90,000  autos  on  the 
streets. 

This  Congress  has  long  recognized 
the  importance  of  this  system  for  our 
Nation's  Capital.  We  have  consistently 
supported  the  regional  nature  of  the 
system  through  authorizations  which 
recognize  the  unique  nature  of  the 
system  and  its  special  service  to  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  and  our  workers. 

This  Congress  has  recognized  again 
and  agidn.  In  the  words  of  Chairman 
LniMAii,  that— 


Thli  ti  not  iuit  k  metropolitan  area  rapid 
transit  lyitem.  It  li  the  rapid  rail  transit 
■ystem  of  the  a^ltal  of  our  country  and  the 
capital  of  the  country  that  is  the  leader  of 
the  free  world.  It  should  be  made  represent- 
ative of  this  kind  of  symbol. 

I  would  say  to  this  House,  let  us 
keep  our  commitment.  Let  us  reject 
the  President's  budget  and  restore 
funding  under  the  Stark-Harris  au- 
thorization. Let  us  continue  to  build  a 
transit  system  that  we  can  be  proud 
of,  that  our  Nation  can  be  proud  of. 

The  President  has  proi>osed  a 
meager  1-percent  pay  increase  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  I  say  1  percent  be- 
cause though  he  has  recommended  a 
3-percent  increase  for  civilian  workers, 
he  has  also  recommended  increasing 
retirement  contributions  by  employees 
from  7  to  9  percent,  thereby  whittling 
away  2  percent  of  the  proposed  in- 
crease. This  proposal  again  falls  to 
close  the  gap  between  public  and  pri- 
vate pay  rates,  which  grew  to  a  19-per- 
cent lag  with  last  year's  denial  of  a 
pay  raise  for  Federal  workers.  If  we 
are  going  to  attract  and  retain  quality 
people,  we  cannot  and  must  not,  con- 
tinue to  pay  19  percent  less  than  the 
private  sector. 

Last  year  the  House  rejected  the 
President's  reconunendation  for  a  pay 
cut  for  Federal  employees.  This  year  I 
hope  that  we  will  reject  what  is  essen- 
tially another  pay  freeze  for  employ- 
ees. We  must  begin  to  abide  by  the 
long-ignored  "Pay  Comparability  Act 
of  1970"  and  recommend  a  genuine 
raise  for  Federal  employees. 

Second,  the  President  again  pro- 
poses to  freeze  retirees'  COLA's,  while 
awarding  Social  Security  recipients  a 
3.7-percent  COLA.  I  would  submit  that 
the  psdn  of  inflation  is  no  less  severe 
for  Federal  retirees  than  it  is  for  our 
deserving  Social  Security  recipients. 
Their  needs  are  Just  as  pressing,  and  It 
is  patently  unfair  to  deny  them  their 
cost  of  living  adjustment  once  again. 
We  should  meet  our  commitments  to 
our  workers  and  our  retirees.  We 
should  accord  them  the  dignity  and  se- 
curity that  they  deserve.  Because 
without  them  what  we  do  here  is 
meaningless.  Let's  send  them  a  signal 
of  our  support  and  let's  reject  the 
President's  budget. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  296,  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  There  are  many 
aspects  of  this  budget  that  I  would 
like  to  speak  out  against  today,  but  I 
will  restrict  my  remarks  to  those  mat- 
ters which  fall  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 
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The  committee  has  examined  the 
President's  budget  very  carefully  and 
has  found  that  it  falls  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  our  Nation  in  many  areas. 
The  President's  proposal  ignores  the 
vital  elements  of  the  Nation's  infra- 
structure which  must  receive  adequate 
funding  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
Nation.  If  we  do  not  pay  these  costs 
now,  we  will  pay  more  later.  These 
needs  will  not  disappear  and  must  be 
faced. 

The  decision  to  cut  these  programs 
will  have  the  counterproductive  effect 
of  adding  costs  to  the  budget  through 
the  additional  unemployment  benefits 
that  will  be  paid  to  thousands  of  un- 
employed workers  who  would  other- 
wise have  jobs.  These  increased  bene- 
fit costs  must  be  deducted  from  the 
savings  that  are  attributed  to  the  re- 
duced programs.  The  budget  must  be 
viewed  In  overall  context— not  as  a 
one-dimensional  accounting  procedure. 

In  the  area  of  highway  transporta- 
tion, the  President's  budget  contains 
funding  levels  significantly  below  cur- 
rent law.  levels  which  are  inadequate 
to  meet  the  capital  needs  of  the  Feder- 
al-aid highway  system,  and  which  do 
not  adequately  reflect  the  fiscal  ability 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  to  support 
the  highway  program.  Specifically,  the 
administration's  highway  budget  and 
legislative  proposal  cuts  over  $2  billion 
annually  and  virtually  abandons  the 
national  goal  of  completing  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System;  it  Ignores  the 
accxmiulation  of  interest  income  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  as  a  basis  for  de- 
termining program  levels,  a  disturbing 
and  damaging  break  with  precedent; 
and  it  provides  no  assiutmce  that  the 
President's  legislative  program,  howev- 
er inadequate  it  may  be,  even  If  it  is 
enacted,  will  not  be  ratcheted-down 
each  year  by  OMB  or  by  Oramm- 
Rudman. 

Frankly,  we  can  see  no  compelling 
reason  why  our  user-supported  and  fi- 
nanced pro<7rams  should  be  subject  to 
cuts  of  this  dimension.  Mr.  Chairman, 
trust-fimded  programs  don't  add  a 
penny  to  the  deficit!  In  fact,  they  are 
deficit-proof  by  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  mass 
transit  budget  is  an  assault  on  all 
users  of  public  transportation— wheth- 
er in  urban,  suburban  or  rural  areas.  It 
will  provide  service  reductions  and 
fare  increases.  What  the  President  is 
saying  to  the  working  people  of  this 
Nation  is  your  needs  are  not  Impor- 
tant, your  transit  systems  are  not  a 
Federal  concern.  While  we  may  not  be 
able  to  get  to  work  on  the  train,  the 
President  wants  us  to  be  able  to  get  to 
Tokyo  for  limch. 

Here's  what  It  does  for  local  trans- 
portation programs: 

It  eliminates  aU  general  fund  sup- 
port for  mass  transit; 

It  slashes  total  fimdlng  by  two- 
thirds,  with  no  giiarantee  that  any 
funds  will  be  spent  on  transit  under 


the  highway/transit  block  grant  pro- 
gram; 

It  eliminates  operating  assistance  for 
the  116  largest  urban  areas  and  cuts 
funding  in  half  for  the  smaller  areas; 
and 

It  effectively  halts  new  start  and  ex- 
tension projects,  cancels  over  S500  mil- 
lion in  prior-year  money,  and  pits 
highways  against  transit  in  competi- 
tion for  interstate  transfer  dollars.  In 
short,  it  makes  Gramm-Rudman  look 
kind  and  generous. 

In  the  area  of  water  pollution,  the 
President  has  truly  proposed  a  dirty 
water  budget.  After  years  of  obvious 
success  with  federally  supported 
sewage  treatment  plants  that  have 
cleaned  up  the  Nation's  waters,  the 
President  has  actually  proposed  no 
fiscal  year  1987  funding  for  the  con- 
struction grant  program  that  has 
made  these  plants  a  reality.  The  Presi- 
dent does  say  he  will  agree  to  a  mini- 
mal amount  of  funding  for  3  years  If 
we  enact  authorizing  legislation  that 
will  kill  the  program  in  3  years,  but 
that  is  an  unacceptable  bargain. 

In  the  late  1970's,  this  program  was 
funded  at  $5  billion  annually.  Since 
1981.  it  has  received  $2.4  billion  annu- 
aUy  and,  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  Federal  share  of  the  projects  was 
reduced  from  75  percent  to  55  percent. 
To  eliminate  this  program  in  the  way 
the  President  has  proposed  ignores 
the  health  and  environmental  needs  of 
the  American  public.  The  people  want 
clean  water  and  I  hope  this  Congress 
will  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
program  in  fighting  water  polution. 
We  should  be  acting  to  eliminate  pol- 
lution as  (quickly  as  possible,  not  elimi- 
nating our  antipoUution  programs. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  these 
transportation  and  pollution  programs 
must  be  fimded.  If  we  do  not  do  it  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  it  will  be  done  in  1988 
or  the  next  year  or  even  later.  But  the 
longer  we  wait,  the  more  expensive  it 
wUl  become  and  the  worse  the  prob- 
lem will  be.  These  programs  are  essen- 
tial elements  of  our  governmental  re- 
sponsibility in  providing  for  a  smooth- 
ly functioning  society  and  they  should 
receive  proper  funding. 

D  1650 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennyslvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South 
£>akota  [Mr.  Daschle]. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  first  debate  this  year  as  we  con- 
sider the  President's  budget  this  after- 
noon to  decide  what  matters,  what 
matters  for  us  in  determining  where 
we  put  our  limited  resources.  What 
matters  for  us  determining  what  is 
most  important  as  we  look  to  the  fiscal 
1987  budget. 

The  President  is  saying  what  mat- 
ters is  national  security,  that  in  the 
name  of  national  security,  he  wants 
the  taxpayers  to  cough  up  another  $34 


billion,  to  provide  $100  million  In  aid 
to  the  Contras.  that  to  provide  for  this 
funding  and  yet  meet  the  deficit  re- 
duction targets  for  this  fiscal  year  that 
we  must  eliminate  43  programs  in  the 
Federal  Government  now  providing 
for  the  needs  of  our  Nation,  while  cut- 
ting hundreds  more. 

In  the  name  of  national  security. 
Just  in  the  two  areas  of  Government 
of  veterans  benefits  and  agriculture, 
this  is  the  most  destructive  budget 
ever  proposed  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  cuts  extension  by  59  per- 
cent, that  is  59  percent.  It  cuts  export 
promotion  by  20  percent  while  elimi- 
nating entirely  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  programs. 

In  the  name  of  national  security,  it 
cuts  the  GI  bill.  It  eliminates  8,900  VA 
medical  personnel.  It  eliminates  57,000 
patient  visits  to  VA  hospitals  Just  in 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

If  this  House  has  been  criticized  for 
anything,  it  has  been  criticized  be- 
cause we  have  not  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's position  on  what  matters  in  this 
country.  Well,  we  have  a  chance  today. 
If  the  President  is  right,  support  this 
budget.  If  he  is  wrong,  oppose  it.  If 
you  do  not  know,  vote  present. 

I  think  he  is  wrong.  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration is  looking  at  national  se- 
curity with  blinders  on.  National  secu- 
rity is  supporting  more  than  Just 
something  that  explodes.  It  depends 
upon  how  educated  we  are,  it  depends 
upon  how  we  care  for  those  who  have 
fought  for  this  country.  It  depends 
upon  how  we  care  for  the  land  and 
those  who  farm  it. 

This  budget  does  not  enhance  na- 
tional security,  it  Jeopardizes  it  and  it 
does  not  signify  what  matters,  it  para- 
lyzes it.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would 
be  overwhelmingly  rejected  by  the 
American  people  If  this  afternoon 
they  were  the  ones  voting  on  this 
budget.  I  know  that  it  will  be  rejected 
by  the  House  this  afternoon. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  and  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Mintia]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes 
to  bring  to  the  House's  attention  the 
impact  of  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  on  the  Nation's  aviation 
programs. 

Yesterday  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee, which  I  chair,  held  hearings  on 
the  President's  budget  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 
We,  of  course,  knew  the  dollar 
amounts  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the 
President  submitted  his  proposals  to 
the  Congress.  But  what  we  learned 
yesterday  was  most  illustrative  of  how 
this  administration  really  feels  about 
maintaining  the  safety  and  capacity  of 
our  Nation's  aviation  system. 


In  the  executive  branch's  develop- 
ment of  the  budget,  the  FAA  request- 
ed $1.4  billion  for  carrying  out  their 
facilities  and  equipment  program.  This 
is  the  program  that  is  aimed  at  mod- 
ernizing the  air  traffic  control  and 
navigation  systems  and  implementing 
long  overdue  safety  improvements, 
such  as  radar  to  detect  dangerous  wind 
shear  conditions. 

The  administration  told  FAA:  No, 
only  $825  million  will  be  spent  to  meet 
those  safety  and  capacity  needs.  What 
was  realized  in  our  hearing  and  in  ear- 
lier discussions  with  the  Administra- 
tion was  the  fact  that  the  $825  million 
figure  was  not  arrived  at  through  any 
proJect-by-proJect  analysis  of  needs  or 
priorities.  It  was  simply  an  amount 
dictated  from  on  high.  Apparently 
FAA  was  told  that  they'd  have  to  take 
this  substantial  cut,  and  it  was  left  to 
them  to  work  out  the  details  so  that 
there  would  be  the  least  damage  to 
the  safety  and  capacity  of  the  system. 
They  are  still  sorting  out  which  par- 
ticular programs  would  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed, but  there  is  no  question  that 
the  safety  and  capacity  of  our  Nation's 
aviation  system  would  be  damaged  by 
the  President's  proposal. 

In  another  area.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized Just  over  $1  billion  for  grants 
at  local  airports  for  needed  safety  and 
development  projects.  The  President 
again  wants  to  limit  spending  to  $712 
million.  Projects  such  as  runway  over- 
run areas  that  saved  an  Eastern  shut- 
tle flight  here  at  National  Airport  wUl 
not  be  funded  to  the  extent  necessary. 
Projects  for  new  and  longer  runways 
to  enhance  the  capacity  and  efficiency 
of  the  system  will  have  to  be  foregone, 
creating  further  delays  in  the  system. 

On  the  operational  side,  the  subcom- 
mittee received  most  distressing  news 
about  the  air  traffic  controller  work 
force.  At  the  Congress'  behest  the  ad- 
ministration finally  came  around  to 
the  view  that  more  controllers  are 
needed.  But  we  learned  yesterday  that 
a  significant  number  of  the  new  hires 
were  only  going  to  be  offsetting 
normal  attrition  in  the  controller  work 
force.  It  must  also  be  added  that  the 
administration  staffing  levels  are  sub- 
stantially below  the  staffing  levels 
specified  in  last  year's  continuing  ap- 
propriations resolution.  The  air  traffic 
control  system,  which  we  all  know  to 
be  stretched  to  the  limit  today,  will 
most  certainly  continue  in  that  state 
under  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  for 
some  time  about  the  implications  for 
the  President's  budget  for  aviation 
siJety  and  development.  In  brief,  the 
President  Is  proposing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment step  way  back  from  its  impor- 
tant role  in  aviation  safety.  I  oppose 
the  President's  budget  for  a  wide 
range  of  reasons,  but  In  my  capacity  as 
Aviation  Subcommittee  chairman  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  the 
aviation  aspects  of  the  budget  are  not 


in  the  interest  of  the  traveling 
public— especially  since  these  pro- 
grams are  pa<d  for  by  user  taxes— not 
the  general  budget— and  there's  a  $3.2 
billion  unobligated  balance  now  in  the 
aviation  trust  fund. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman    from     California     [Mrs. 

BURTOH]. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  Members  of  this 
House  say  we  should  not  vote  on  this 
proposal.  I  ask  them:  If  the  President 
was  not  serious  about  this  budget,  why 
did  he  send  it  to  us?  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  vote  on  this  proposal,  not  to 
simply  ignore  it  tuid  hope  that  no  one 
will  notice  the  poor  Judgment  that 
went  Into  its  drafting. 

My  colleagues  who  object  to  this 
vote  should  have  Joined  my  good 
friend  Bill  Gray  when  he  and  his 
committee  traveled  across  this  country 
to  hear  what  people  think  of  this 
budget.  In  San  Francisco,  my  home- 
town, witness  after  witness  came 
before  the  committee  and  detailed  the 
loss  of  opportunity,  the  suffering  and 
the  neglect  that  would  result  from 
this  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  we  will 
vote  on  today  is  so  unfair,  so  distorted 
in  its  priorities,  that  I  could  spend  the 
entire  day  highlighting  only  its  most 
outrageous  proposals.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  listen  to  this 
debate,  to  hear  from  members  of  those 
committees  that  have  spent  years  de- 
veloping effective  and  valuable  pro- 
grams that  will  be  devastated  by  this 
budget.  Listen,  and  then  vote  against 
this  ill-advised  budget. 

D  1700 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  speak  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  Do  I  agree  with  every- 
thing in  the  budget?  No,  I  do  not.  I 
think  perhaps  that  the  President  has 
requested  too  much  for  defense:  I 
think  perhaps  the  President  has  cut 
some  of  our  farm  programs  too  severe- 
ly. I  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
California  that  some  of  the  aviation 
programs  have  perhaps  been  subjected 
to  too  severe  cuts;  but  I  do  agree  with 
the  overall  thrust  of  the  President's 
budget. 

Just  what  is  that?  First  of  all,  the 
President  does  not  request  or  require 
any  tax  increases.  I  think  the  taxes 
that  the  American  people  pay  are  too 
high  now,  and  they  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  any  higher  tax  increases. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  we 
need  to  make  every  effort  to  meet  the 
deficit  targets  of  the  Oramm-Rudman 
bill,  that  a  majority  of  Members  in 
this  House  recently  voted  on,  right 
before  Christmas. 


I  agree  with  the  President  that  we 
need  to  restore  the  historical  balance 
between  Federal  spending.  State 
spending,  and  local  spending.  I  agree 
with  the  President  that  those  things 
that  can  best  be  handled  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  should  be  handled  by  the 
private  sector. 

Those  are  significant  things  that  I 
think  the  majority  of  my  colleagues,  if 
they  will  sit  down  and  reflect,  would 
agree  upon. 

There  are  several  things  that  I  think 
need  to  be  pointed  out  about  the 
President's  budget.  Many  Members  in 
this  body  would  have  the  American 
people  believe  that  spending  is  going 
to  be  cut.  That  is  not  correct.  Spend- 
ing is  actually  going  to  rise  in  fiscal 
year  1987  as  compared  to  fiscal  year 
1986  by  $14  blUion.  rising  from  $890 
billion  to  $994  billion. 

Receipts  are  going  to  go  up  if  the 
President's  budget  is  enacted,  by  $73 
bUlion,  from  $771  billion  to  $850  bU- 
lion.  Obviously,  receipts  are  not  as 
large  as  outlays,  so  there  is  going  to  be 
a  deficit:  and  we  need  to  begin  to 
reduce  that  deficit. 

Many  Members  are  against  the 
President's  budget  because  they  have 
strong  reservations  about  one  particu- 
lar program  that  is  very  important  to 
their  district,  or  two  particular  pro- 
grams or  three  particular  programs. 

I  have  similar  reservations  about 
some  of  the  programs,  but  we  have  to 
look  as  the  deliberative  body  that 
makes  the  law.  that  passes  the  budget, 
we  have  to  look  at  the  larger  picture. 
The  President  has  done  that. 

I  would  ask  the  question:  Is  it  wrong 
to  encourage  welfare  recipients  that 
can  work  to  work?  The  President  says 
yes;  I  say  yes;  I  think  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  say  yes. 

Is  it  wrong  to  set  Government  loan 
rates  at  levels  that  at  least  allow  the 
Government  to  recover  its  cost  of  bor- 
rowing. I  think  it  is  right,  the  P>resi- 
dent  thinks  it  is  right,  and  I  think  we 
should  support  him  in  that  area. 

Is  it  wrong  to  encourage  efforts  to 
combat  such  high  priority  issues  as 
dnig  abuse  and  drug  smuggling?  I 
think  it  is  right;  the  President  thinks 
it  Is  right,  and  I  support  him  in  that 
area. 

Is  it  wrong  to  eliminate  those  pro- 
grams that  no  longer  serve  any  useful 
purpose  such  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission?  I  think  not. 

Is  it  wrong  to  eliminate  programs 
such  as  Amtrak  that  help  very,  very 
few  Americans?  I  think  not. 

The  bottom  line:  Is  it  wrong  to  begin 
to  set  spending  priorities  and  to  make 
some  decisions?  I  think  not.  so  I  sup- 
port the  budget  that  the  President  has 
proposed.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
vote  for  it.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  it. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  have  no  al- 
ternative at  this  point  in  time.  Our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  chairman  of 
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the  Committe  on  the  Budget,  has  not 
yet  brought  forth  any  alternative 
budget.  For  this  reason  this  may  not 
be  the  best  budget,  but  right  now  it  is 
the  only  budget  that  we  have;  it  meets 
our  national  objectives,  and  I  think  we 
should  vote  yes  for  it  when  we  have 
that  opportunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
state  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  Martin]  has  21  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  has  29  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpk]. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  President's  budget  proposal 
for  fiscal  year  1987  I  do  so  because  ttie 
President's  budget  priorities,  in  my  view, 
ignore  entirely  Vne  fundamental  economic 
challenge  facing  tfiis  country:  Creating  and 
protecting  jotjs  for  Americans  by  restoring 
Amenca's  competitiveness  in  international 
markets. 

The  competitiveness  of  American  industry— 
both  at  home  and  abroad— has  become  a 
vital  issue  of  monumental  corx»m  to  Ameri- 
can business  arxj  American  labor.  And  the  es- 
sential role  American  education  must  play  in 
helping  business  and  labor  restore  our  Na- 
tion's competitive  position  is  now  almost  indis- 
putabto. 

in  tt>e  last  30  months,  no  less  than  17  na- 
tional studies  have  been  concluded  on  the 
topic  of  Irxjustnal  competitiveness.  And  initially 
all  of  ttiese  studies — irKludirig  the  report  of 
the  President's  own  Commission  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness — argue  that  the  effort  to  reju- 
venate our  Nation's  trade  performance  must 
begin  with  a  "rK>-hoMs-barred"  commitment  to 
accelerating  our  rate  of  investment  in  tt>ese 
areas:  in  education,  In  research,  arx)  in  worker 
trainir>g  arxJ  retraining. 

But  this  budget  ignores  ttiat  advice.  This 
budget  doesn't  merely  relegate  this  cluster  of 
issues  to  tf>e  back  burner— this  budget  takes 
them  off  ttie  stove  altogether. 

Japar>— with  half  our  population— graduates 
twKe  as  many  scientists  and  engineers  as  the 
United  States  every  yearl  Is  it  any  worxjer, 
then,  that  Sony,  Mitsubishi,  and  Hitachi  are 
becoming  househokj  words  while  Zenith,  Gerv 
eral  Motors,  arxJ  3M  are  laying  off  virorkers? 
There  is  no  questkm  that  we  must  increase 
the  pool  of  scientists  and  engineers  from 
which  American  industry  can  draw  its  persorv 
net.  Nonett>eless,  this  budget  woukj  actually 
cut  Federal  aid  to  higher  educatxxi  by  25  per- 
cent arxl  reduce  the  number  of  advariced- 
degree  students  graduating  from  American 
colleges  and  universrties  by  slashing  tt>e  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Program  by  30  percent 

Amencan  colleges  arxJ  universities  now 
corxluct  about  12  percent  of  all  American  re- 
search arxl  devekjpment  arxJ  about  half  of  our 
basic  research.  But  at  a  tinr>e  virtwn  ttiese  insti- 
tutions face  substantial,  growing  and  unmet 
needs  to  replace  obsolete  research  equip- 
ment and  modernize  existing  laboratories,  the 
President  proposes  to  cut  funding  for  universi- 
ty-baaed  research  facilities  by  $78  million. 
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These  reductwns  will  surely  hamper  the  proc- 
ess of  rTK>demizatx}n  needed  to  support  local 
industry's  attempts  to  boost  technok)gical 
competitiveness  and  to  devekip  new  products. 

Finally,  as  American  industry  continues  its 
diffkxjtt  adjustment  to  the  new  realities  of 
high-tech  manufacturing,  it  will  need  to  draw 
upon  an  Amencan  work  force  ttiat  Is  equipped 
with  new  and  highly  flexible  skills.  That  work 
force  will  not  magically  appear  overnight.  De- 
vetoping  ttiat  work  force  will  require  a  clear 
natkjnal  commitment  to  worker  training  and 
retraining.  But  this  txjdget  Ignores  that  need. 
The  President  proposes  to  eliminate  ttie  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Program,  and  to  make 
deep  cuts  in  the  Job  Corps  and  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program.  Moreover,  ttie 
President  would  reduce  Federal  funding  for 
vocatk}nal  education  by  32  percent,  and 
would  accomplish  ttiose  savings  by  eliminating 
ttie  general  improvement,  innovation  and  ex- 
pansran  of  vocatx>nal  educational  servk:es. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  in  January  of  1985,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commissnn  on  Industrial  Competitive- 
ness warned  ttiat  "Americans  must  take  on 
ttie  ctiallenge  of  competitiveness  as  the  eco- 
nomic agenda  for  ttie  next  decade."  It's  a 
warning  ttiat  we  must  tieed.  Ttie  stakes  are 
very  high. 

No  one  denies  that  soaring  Federal  defkats 
must  be  brought  under  control— ttiat  is  not  the 
issue.  Ttie  issue  is  how  we — as  a  Congress 
and  as  a  Natkxi — will  choose  to  achieve  defi- 
cit reduction.  To  target  for  budget  cutting 
ttiose  programs  ttiat  promise  to  see  our 
Nation  ttirough  its  diffKult  economic  transition 
arxi  to  boost  our  competitive  positk>n  both  at 
home  and  at>road  is  a  fooltvardy  propositK>n 
and  stiould  tie  rejected. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  )ield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Voucher]. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I've  just  re- 
turned from  several  days  in  my  district— sever- 
al days  of  trying  to  explain  to  my  constituents 
just  wtiat  ttie  Presxjent's  txxiget  will  do  to 
airal  America.  They  dkj  not  want  to  believe 
that  this  budget  will  devastate  rural  America, 
including  my  ninth  district  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Chairman,  educatren  is  vital  to  my  dis- 
trict. But  apparently  educatran  is  not  vital  to 
this  administratkjn.  This  budget  will  cut  stu- 
dent loans,  this  budget  will  gut  vocatxxial  edu- 
catx>n,  this  budget  will  cut  from  S10  millkin  to 
S4  millnn  funding  for  extenswn  at  ttie  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  this  budget  wHI  put  higher 
educatxm  beyond  ttie  dreams  of  many. 

But  far  worse  for  the  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents will  be  the  damage  ttiis  budget  will 
inflk:t  on  ttie  farmers  and  agribusiness  in  my 
district  This  budget  will  devastate  funding  to 
REA  and  mean  higher  electrical  bills  to  all 
coop  members.  Ttiese  farmers  can't  afford 
higtier  electrical  bills.  Rural  housing  will  be 
cut.  Under  this  budget  ttiere  won't  be  any 
more  housing  projects  vital  to  our  rural  eMerfy. 
Rural  higtiway  funds  will  t>e  cut  soil  conserva- 
tion will  tie  ignored,  rural  water  and  waste  sys- 
tems will  be  curtailed  under  ttie  budget  The 
list  goes  on  and  on.  In  a  year's  time  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  hard  pressed  to  come  to  my  dis- 
\ncA  in  Missouri  and  find  one  person  wtx)  haa 
not  been  adversely  affected  by  this  budget 


Mr.  Ctiairman,  ttiis  budget  is  wrong.  When 
you  hurt  rural  AmerKa  you  hurt  all  of  America. 
My  people  are  hurting  enough.  America  is 
hurting  enough.  It's  time  this  administration 
rethought  its  priorities. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania,  lix. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  TRAncAirr]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
listening  to  this  debate,  one  would 
think  everything  was  milk  and  honey. 
Mr.  Chairman,  foreclosures  on  indivld- 
uaUy  homes  are  at  record  levels.  Farm 
foreclosures  at  record  levels.  Bank- 
ruptcy failures  for  small  business  are 
at  record  levels. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  all 
that  great.  What  I  have  come  here  to 
address  today  is,  the  President  has 
submitted  a  financial  blueprint  to  op- 
erate this  country.  He  put  his  prior- 
ities down  on  paper  and  the  American 
people  should  recognize  it. 

I  do  not  believe  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  wants  to  see  the  E>emocrat  ver- 
sion. I  believe  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  does  not  want  to  get  aligned  with 
a  priority  system  that  tramples  on 
many  Americans  in  a  line  item  that 
cannot  be  decieved  nor  denied. 

My  district  suffers  the  greatest  un- 
employment in  America.  This  budget 
tramples  on  us  and  it  literally  destroys 
many  opportuinities  for  Americans  in 
this  society. 

I  believe  that  a  "present"  vote  by 
anylXKly  in  this  House  today  should  be 
reviewed  by  the  constituents  of  those 
Members  very  carefully  and  scruti- 
nized. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr.    Sten- 

HOUf]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution  before 
us  today,  in  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  I  do  so  for  several  rea- 
sons, not  the  least  of  which  is  that  it  is 
$16  billion  over  the  Gnunm-Rudman 
targets  that  Mr.  President,  you  en- 
dorsed Bind  I  voted  for. 

It  proposes  to  continue:  First,  the 
policies  that  have  given  us  $1  trillion 
in  new  debt  over  the  last  5  years,  most 
of  which  I  have  supported.  It  is  time 
for  a  change  in  the  game  plan,  and  I 
vote  against,  oppose  the  President's 
budget  today  for  another  major 
reason. 

In  agriculture,  where  I  spend  most 
of  my  time  in  the  legislative  process  in 
the  committee,  I  find  myself  in  very 
strong  opposition  to  the  priorities  that 
are  established,  Mr.  President. 

The  suggestion  that  we  go  to  user 
fees  in  the  area  of  meat  inspection. 
Meat  inspection  Is  not  an  industry  pre- 
rogative, nor  a  private  benefit;  it  is  a 
public  health  measure  which  will  be 
funded  out  of  general  revenue,  be- 
cause the  public  is  the  primary  benefi- 
ciary. 


I  have  concerns  about  the  priority 
that  suggests  that  we  are  going  to  cut 
59  percent  from  the  Ebctension  Service. 
In  the  area  of  agriculture,  at  a  time 
when  we  have  a  need  of  training  and 
retraining  and  assisting  the  farmers  of 
this  country;  those  who  are  going 
bankrupt  and  have  the  need  of  doing 
other  things  with  their  lives.  It  Just 
does  not  make  sense. 

If  you  are  going  to  criticize,  though, 
you  must  be  prepared  to  offer  some- 
thing in  the  alternative.  Last  year  I 
was  a  part  of  that  alternative.  It  is 
very  simple;  it  is  called  Leath-Slattery- 
MacKay.  It  is  a  realistic  budget.  It 
cuts  everything,  straight  across  the 
board,  with  no  exceptions.  I  think  that 
is  where  we  need  to  go. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
bipartisanship.  Well,  today  is  my  day 
to  be  partisan,  because  I  listened  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  who 
philosophically  I  vote  with  quite 
often.  They  have  their  field  day.  and 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  have 
their  field  day  dealing  with  the 
budget,  but  it  is  time  for  us  to  get  real- 
istic and  start  supporting  a  program 
that  will  do  something  alxiut  the  defi- 
cit. Today  it  is  partisan;  tomorrow  it  is 
bipartisan. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  ttie  res- 
olution. Frst  I  want  to  touch  on  my  serious 
concern  about  what  ttie  President's  budget 
would  do  in  ttie  area  of  agriculture  and  then 
dncuss  in  tiroader  outiines  the  problems  in 
this  budget  not  the  least  of  whk;h  it  is  $16  bil- 
lion over  the  Gramm-Rudman  target 

The  PreskJent's  fiscal  year  1987  budget  pro- 
poses cutting  $8.6  b(llk)n— 12  percent— out  of 
the  overall  USDA  budget  and  contains  many 
"repackaged"  and  ill-advised  cuts  proposed  in 
prevkxjs  years  in  virtually  all  agricultural  areas. 

I  question  ttie  adminintratk>n's  wisdom  and 
priorities  in  attempting  to  knver  the  deficit  by 
reducing  or  termination  programs  such  as 
conservation,  and  extensk>n,  wtiich  couki  help 
alleviate  some  of  ttie  severe  problems  facing 
American  agriculture  today.  Moreover,  ttie 
kxig-term  consequenses  of  tiiese  cuts  may 
conskieratily  exceed  the  short-term  savings. 

At  a  time  wtien  we  are  trying  to  incease  our 
farm  exports  in  order  to  decrease  surpluses 
and  improve  farm  prnes,  ttie  PreskJent's 
budget  proposes  drastic  cuts  in  farm  expxt 
credrts  pro^^ded  for  in  the  1985  farm  bill. 

Furttiermore,  I  oppose  OMB's  continued 
effort  to  impose  a  user  fee  to  pay  the  cost  of 
Government-mandated  meat  inspection.  Meat 
inspection  is  not  an  industry  prerogative  nor  a 
private  benefit.  It  is  a  putiik;  health  measure 
which  shouW  be  funded  out  of  general  reve- 
nues because  the  publK  is  the  primary  benefi- 
ciary. 

Oo  not  misunderstand  me.  Ttie  answer  to 
the  woes  of  our  agricultural  economy  lies  not 
In  increasing  Federal  outiays,  but  in  tong-term 
reforms  that  will  increase  farm  profitability 
through  the  marketplace.  In  fact  as  one  of 
the  principal  sponsors  of  the  balanced  budget 
conslitutk)nai  amendment  I  propose  we  can 
freeze  fwm  program  spending  at  fiscal  year 
1966  levels  and  make  major  spending  cuts 
from  that  figure  over  the  next  3  years. 


Such  a  true  general  freeze  wouM  go  a  long 
way  in  reestablishing  progrowth  national  eco- 
nomk:  policies  and  towering  the  deficit  Let  me 
be  quick  to  point  out  however,  ttiat  my  refer- 
ence to  a  general  freeze  means  across  the 
full  board — not  two-thirds  or  one  -fourth  of  ttie 
board— but  all  the  way. 

Overall,  CBO's  baseline  projections  for 
1987  stx>w  that  almost  18  percent  of  outiays 
will  be  defnit  spending,  a  figure  that  falls  no 
tower  ttian  14  percent  even  if  we  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  target  for  1987. 
Looking  down  ttie  road,  we  cannot  balance 
the  budget  by  taking  all  of  that  18  percent— or 
even  14  percent— of  total  spending  out  of  the 
16  percent  that  is  domestic  discretionary 
spending,  unless  we  want  to  destroy  ttie 
family  farmer,  gut  law  enforcement  and  forget 
atx>ut  investing  In  job  training,  education,  and 
science.  The  question  is,  where  is  the  realistic 
budget? 

It  does  not  come  from  the  White  House,  in 
a  budget  ttiat  overestimates  economk:  growth, 
underestimates  ttie  defense  spend-out  rate, 
and  is  afrakj  to  touch  entitiement  reform  or 
revenues  in  the  slightest  If  we  need  any  de- 
fense increase  above  a  freeze,  it  shouto  be 
covered  by  additional  revenues  on  a  "pay-as- 
you-go"  basis. 

Where  is  the  realistk:  budget?  I  can  give 
you  last  year's  answer  in  three  words:  Leath- 
Slattery-MacKay.  Last  year,  our  three  col- 
leagues offered  a  budget  that  would  freeze 
defense,  rest-ain  growth  in  Social  Security 
while  still  provkling  fully  for  the  etoeriy  poor, 
and  modestly  raise  revenues.  The  more  you 
put  on  ttie  table,  the  lower  and  more  equitable 
are  ttie  shared  burdens.  As  was  otivtous  long 
before  Gramm-Rudman,  ttie  more  you  take  off 
ttie  table,  the  more  you  hurt  the  programs— 
and  ttie  people — that  remain. 

The  Leattv-Slattery-MacKay  amendment 
woukJ  have  brought  us  to  a  balanced  budget 
at  least  a  year  ahead  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
schedule.  Last  year,  only  56  House  Members 
voted  for  the  real  defkHt  reductions  in  VmX 
amendment  This  year,  we  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  be  more  responsible. 

Some  say  a  Member  has  to  come  from  a 
pretty  secure  district  to  be  atile  to  tackle  de- 
fense, Social  Security,  and  taxes  all  in  one 
budget  resolution.  I  disagree.  I  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  more  credit  ttian  that  Voting  cou- 
rageously can  make  a  district  secure.  We 
don't  need  ttie  six  postal  patron  mailings  we 
are  alk>wed  each  year  to  explain  a  coura- 
geous vote  cast  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

In  a  recent  opinton  poll  conducted  by  the 
"Farmer-Stockman  of  the  Mkiwest,"  no  less 
than  82  percent  of  the  respondents  sakj  ttiey 
favored  spending  cuts  If  ttiey  were  "across 
the  board."  More  Impressively,  94  percent 
sakJ  they  were  willing  to  sacrifk:  some  Govern- 
ment programs,  if  the  Federal  deficit  were 
really  brought  under  control. 

The  American  people  realize  we  have  come 
to  a  point  wtiere  we  must  all  hang  together  or 
we'll  all  hang  separately.  We  have  heard  the 
saying,  "To  govern  is  to  choose."  Like  it  or 
not  harnessing  Government  spending  re- 
quires hard  ctioices.  We  may  wish  for  some 
qutok,  painless  answer,  but  we've  got  to  worit 
with  ttie  cards  we've  been  dealt. 

Today  we  roundly  criticize  ttie  Prestoent's 
budget  and  that  budget  deserves  it  Tomor- 


row, this  House  mutt  offer  a  better  budget  a 
real  budget  that  doesn't  shrink  away  from  ttie 
difficutt  deciatona  that  must  be  made. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  VLx. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Frost]  a  member  of  the  committee 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President's  budget  proposal  is  unfair, 
unworkable,  and  unrealistic— and 
nothing  Illustrates  this  point  better 
than  his  proposals  for  function  550. 

This  function  covers  most  of  the 
Federal  programs  which  provide  direct 
health  care  services,  including  Medic- 
aid which  finances  health  services  for 
approximately  22  million  low-income 
people.  The  President  has  proposed  a 
cut  of  $15.5  billion  for  Medicaid  over 
the  next  5  years,  to  \x  achieved  by  set- 
ting an  annual  limit  on  the  amount  of 
Federal  pasmienta  to  Medicaid.  In 
1987,  the  program's  funding  level 
would  fall  more  than  $1  billion  below 
the  level  needed  to  maintain  cxirrent 
services.  Beginning  the  following  year, 
the  capped  Federal  pasrmenta  would  t>e 
allowed  to  grow  only  at  the  annual 
medical  care  Inflation  rate— no  other 
increase  in  Federal  funds  would  be 
permitted.  No  increases  In  funds  would 
be  permitted  for  program  improve- 
ments and  no  increases  would  be  al- 
lowed in  the  often  extremely  low  fees 
that  sometimes  discourage  providers 
from  participating. 

The  implications  for  Medicaid  recipi- 
ents—the poorest  of  the  poor  and 
their  children— are  frightening.  Medic- 
aid has  t)een  under  constant  pressure 
from  the  administration  and  has  al- 
ready suffered  from  txith  funding  cuts 
and  administrative  program  changes. 
Under  President  Reagan,  Medicaid  has 
already  been  reduced  by  $4  billion. 
The  result  is  that  many  States  have 
had  to  reduce  ellgibUity  and  provide 
fewer  services  for  those  who  remained 
eligible.  States  have  t>een  forced  to 
place  limits  on  the  number  of  hosptial 
days  and  the  numl>er  of  visits  to  the 
doctor  for  which  they  will  pay,  regard- 
less of  how  ill  the  patient  is.  According 
to  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion, almost  every  State  will  be  seri- 
ously Impacted  by  the  President's 
Medicaid  proposal. 

Before  we  ask  Medicaid  recipients 
for  any  further  sacrifice.  It's  Impor- 
tant that  we  understand  who  they  are. 
Many  worldng  poor  families  were 
dropped  from  the  program  as  a  result 
of  the  President's  earlier  cuts,  leaving 
only  the  very  poorest  of  our  families 
as  l)eneflclaries.  Currently,  Medicaid 
reaches  only  46  percent  of  poor  and 
near-poor  families  in  this  country  and 
that  numljer  will  drop  even  lower 
under  the  President's  budget.  More 
than  half  of  Medicaid  recipients— 11.4 
million— are  children.  Medicaid  also 
provides  primary  health  care  to  3.3 
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million  elderly  Americans.  3.1  million 
blind  and  disabled,  and  about  5.8  mil- 
lion APDC  mothers.  In  fact,  this  pro- 
gram Is  often  the  only  source  of  prena- 
tal care  for  poor  mothers,  preventive 
care  for  children,  and  nurlsng  home 
care  for  low-income  elderly  and  the 
disabled. 

Finally,  Medicaid  is  a  program  that 
works.  It  provides  critical  assistance  to 
many  of  our  poorest  families  and  has 
produced  some  remarkable  results. 
Access  to  health  care  for  low-income 
mothers,  infants,  and  children  has  im- 
proved radically  and,  as  a  result,  their 
^  health  status  is  much  improved.  For 
black  infants,  mortality  dropped  by  49 
percent  in  the  first  15  years  of  the 
Medicaid  Program.  By  averting  more 
serious  and  more  costly  health  prob- 
lems, Medicaid  has  proven  cost-effec- 
tive. Research  shows  that  for  every 
dollar  spent  to  provide  comprehensive 
maternity  care  for  pregnant  Medicaid 
recipients,  $3.50  is  saved  in  caring  for 
disabled  children. 

Included  in  the  President's  budget 
proposal  is  also  a  $45)  million  cut  in 
biomedical  research  in  1987,  with  the 
number  of  new  research  grants  drop- 
ping by  950  in  1  year.  He  suggests  an 
almost  wholesale  elimination  of  Feder- 
al support  for  medical  training,  and 
cuts  Indian  health  services  by  over 
$100  million. 

Frankly,  we  cannot  afford  the  Presi- 
dent's health  care  budget.  Oiu-  nation- 
al health  policy  must  be  cost-effective, 
but  it  must  also  make  decent  health 
care  available  and  affordable  for  all 
Americans.  The  President's  budget 
presents  a  real  and  a  serious  threat  to 
the  well-being  of  our  most  vulnerable 
citizens.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
abandon  their  commitment  to  these 
Individuals  and  to  Join  me  in  voting 
against  this  dangerous  budget. 

D  1710 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  The  minori- 
ty leader  said  at  the  beginning  of  the 
debate,  "Don't  take  the  President's 
budget  seriously,  it  is  only  the  Presi- 
dent's budget."  Well.  I  took  it  serious- 
ly. I  took  it  home.  I  took  it  with  me  to 
a  Job  Corps  site.  The  President  pro- 
poses to  cut  the  Job  Corps.  They  do 
not  like  the  President's  priorities. 

I  took  It  to  campuses.  The  President 
proposes  to  cut  student  loans.  They  do 
not  like  his  priorities. 

I  took  it  to  a  veterans'  hospital.  The 
President's  budget  proposes  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  veterans  to  obtain 
medical  care.  They  do  not  like  the 
President's  priorities. 

I  took  it  to  housiiig  sites.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  would  make  it  much 
more  difficult  to  rehab  public  and 
other  housing.  They  do  not  like  his 
priorities.  I  took  It  to  a  major  voca- 
tional education  center.  The  President 


proposes  to  cut  vocational  education 
support  50  percent.  They  do  not  like 
his  priorities.  The  same  with  the  city 
coDunlssions,  their  views  of  his  cuts  in 
CDBG  and  revenue  sharing. 

I  say  to  the  Republicans  you  can  nm 
away  from  the  President's  budget,  but 
you  cannot  hide  from  its  mistaken  pri- 
orities. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  LungrenI. 

Ml'.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  been  very  enjoyable  watching  the 
debate  for  the  last  couple  of  hours.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  watch  the 
reruns  of  the  "Gong  Show"  for  a  long 
time.  It  appears  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  here.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  se- 
riousness of  today's  event  because,  I 
do  not  know,  the  E>emocratic  Party 
has  overtaken  what  we  in  the  Republi- 
can Party  used  to  be.  We  used  to  be 
the  party  of  the  nay-sayers.  We  man- 
aged to  lose  election  after  election 
after  election  being  able  to  say  more 
loudly  and  more  persistently  "no" 
than  the  Democratic  Party.  But 
having  seen  our  success  for  saying 
"yes"  the  other  party  has  said  it  is 
now  time  for  them  to  become  the  "no" 
party.  And  that  is  what  we  have  heard 
here.  We  do  not  like  this  about  the 
President's  budget,  no  we  do  not  like 
that  about  the  President's  budget;  no, 
this  does  not  look  like  a  very  good 
idea.  Unfortunately  it  appears  to  me 
we  are  witnessing  today  something 
that  is  very  sad.  What  we  are  witness- 
ing is  an  acknowledgement  by  the  ma- 
jority political  party  in  this  country. 
at  least  in  this  House,  that  they  have 
nm  out  of  ideas.  All  they  know  how  to 
do  is  to  present  a  budget  here  and  say 
they  do  not  like  it.  They  have  nm 
from  a  Job  site  to  a  college  to  every- 
place else  saying  "Tell  me  what's 
wrong  with  the  President's  budget." 
Did  they  go  to  those  same  places  and 
show  them  their  particular  budget?  I 
do  not  know.  We  have  not  seen  it.  If 
they  did,  why  isn't  it  here?  Why  did 
we  not  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  this 
particular  thing? 

We  can  all  find  things  wrong,  we  can 
all  find  things  wrong  when  we  are 
trying  to  cut  back. 

At  Christmastime  when  my  children 
come  to  me  and  say,  "Gee,  we've  got 
all  these  presents  we  would  like  you  to 
buy,"  it  Is  not  easy  to  say  to  them. 
"Well,  there  are  five  great  presents 
you  have  there,  but  we  can  only  afford 
three,  so  you  cannot  have  those  two." 
I  suppose  if  someone  went  to  them 
and  said.  "Your  father  is  not  going  to 
buy  that  for  you.  Do  you  think  that  is 
a  good  idea  or  a  bad  idea?"  most  of 
them  would  say  it  is  a  bad  idea. 

What  do  we  do  here  in  Congress? 
People  come  to  us  with  300  different 
programs  and  instead  of  saying  we  can 
only  afford  200  of  them  in  Congress 
we  say,  "Here  are  all  300  of  them  and 


here    are    200    more    you    haven't 
thought  of  and  forget  about  the  cost." 

Now  you  know  what  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  going  to  do  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  if  we  follow  this  out  for 
a  number  of  years.  If  we  follow  this 
out  we  would  deny  ourselves  so  much 
that  at  the  end  of  the  1980'8  when  we 
begin  1990  we  would  only  have  saddled 
ourselves  with  a  $3  trillion  debt.  That 
is  all  we  do.  We  Just  go  from  $2  trillion 
to  $3  trillion.  So  obviously  this  is  such 
an  austere  budget  it  ruins  this  entire 
economy.  Now  I  do  not  understand 
why  we  have  the  President's  original 
budget  here  without  us  having  an  op- 
portunity to  reflect  the  new  economic 
circumstances  that  we  know  are  about 
us.  CBO,  the  Budget  Office,  analysts 
across  the  country  have  said  they  were 
not  buUish  enough  on  the  economic 
circumstances  at  the  time  this  particu- 
lar budget  was  presented.  So  we  are 
denied  by  the  rule  the  opportunity  to 
have  this  budget  reflect  new  economic 
circumstances.  I  guess  we  give  new 
meaning  to  the  Idea  of  legislating  out 
of  ignorance.  We  not  only  legislate  out 
of  ignorance,  we  ensure  that  we  legis- 
late out  of  ignorance  because  we  are 
not  allowed  the  opportunity  to  bring 
the  new  economic  forecasts  upon 
which  there  Is  general  agreement 
here.  Yesterday  I  was  privileged  to 
chair  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  the 
impact  of  falling  oil  prices. 

Now  even  though  there  was  discus- 
sion about  how  in  particular  areas  for 
some  short  period  of  time  there  might 
be  some  economic  dislocation,  all  of 
the  economists  who  appeared  before 
us  talked  about  lessening  of  the  defi- 
cit, lessening  of  interest  rates,  lessen- 
ing of  inflation,  and  increase  in  em- 
ployment. All  of  those  things  added 
together  ought  to  at  least  be  reflected 
in  whatever  document  we  are  going  to 
adopt  here.  But  we  were  not  allowed 
by  the  majority  party  to  even  consider 
those  things  here.  So  this  is  more  than 
a  charade,  this  is  more  than  a  sham, 
this  Is  a  suggestion  that  we  are  doing 
something  serious  when  we  specifical- 
ly are  not  allowed  to  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomic circumstances  with  which  the 
country  is  presently  confronted.  That 
does  not  sound  like  serious  work.  I 
think  that  is  unfortimate  because  I 
thought  there  was  a  bipartisan  effort 
beginning  to  work  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee that  would  bring  us  some  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  something  seri- 
ous. But  instead  we  have  this,  we  have 
this. 

So  what  are  we  supposed  to  learn 
out  of  today's  discussion?  I  suppose 
that  the  President's  budget  has  some 
problems  with  it.  I  think  we  all  ac- 
knowledge that.  I  suppose  that  cutting 
is  difficult  and  easy  to  criticize;  we 
expect  that. 

Where  are  we  going  to  go?  I  am  wait- 
ing for  the  other  side  to  tell  us  where 


they  are  going  to  go.  Maybe  they  will 
come  up  in  the  last  few  minutes  and 
tell  us  some  new  ideas  about  where  we 
are  to  go.  But  since  they  are  not,  I 
have  to  turn  to  the  newspapers  to  find 
out  and  I  look  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Mr.  ONdll,  when  he  was 
quoted  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  Octo- 
ber 17  of  last  year  in  which  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  said,  "Should  we  pay 
through  the  nose  by  taxation?  The 
answer  is  yes."  Maybe  that  is  a  hint  of 
what  we  are  going  to  get  from  the 
other  side. 

Congressman  Rostbwkowski.  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  the 
19th  of  October  last  year,  "We  aU 
know  we  are  going  to  raise  taxes,  raise 
taxes." 

Congressman  Gephardt,  quoted  in 
an  AP  story  on  the  20th  of  January. 
"The  idea  that  we  are  going  to  balance 
this  budget  by  cutting  loans  to  me  is 
wrongheaded." 

Washington  Post  of  January  21.  Mr. 
Gephardt  said  he  would  prefer  to  raise 
income  taxes. 

So  maybe  that  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  If  you  have  the  President's 
budget  out  here  all  by  itself,  you  can 
criticize  it  a  lot.  But  let  us  compare  it 
to  the  alternative,  and  the  only  thing  I 
guess  we  can  do  is  read  the  newspapers 
and  see  what  they  are  saying  and  that 
says  raise  taxes,  or  compared  to  the 
other  alternative,  which  is  sequestra- 
tion. 

In  hearing  after  hearing  that  I  have 
attended  I  have  heard  the  horror  sto- 
ries about  what  sequestering  will  do. 
So  if  we  are  not  going  to  sequester,  we 
have  to  have  an  alternative.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  out  here  is  the  alterna- 
tive. Where  is  the  other  alternative? 

ISx.  Chairman,  I  ask  you,  where  is 
your  alternative?  Don't  just  tell  us 
what  is  wrong  with  the  President's 
proposal;  don't  Just  disallow  us  the  op- 
portunity to  reflect  true  economic  cir- 
cumstances. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  where  is  your  alter- 
native? Let  us  give  the  American 
people  some  hope.  Let  us  not  make 
such  a  downer  out  of  this  whole  thing. 
I  am  sure  that  your  side  can  come  up 
with  some  alternative.  If  you  want  to 
have  new  taxes,  tell  us  about  it.  If  you 
want  to  gut  defense.  Just  tell  us  about 
it.  If  you  want  to  go  to  sequestering, 
tell  us  about  it.  We  cannot  hope 
against  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court 
is  going  to  say  that  sequestering  is  no 
good  and  we  will  not  have  to  reach 
that  point.  Let  us  realize  if  you  do  not 
have  this  budget  then  you  are  going  to 
have  sequestering  unless  you  come  up 
with  something  else. 

I  ask  you,  I  Implore  you.  Lir.  Chair- 
man, tell  us  I  am  wrong,  tell  us  Tip 
CNnu.  was  wrong  when  he  said  last 
year,  "Should  we  pay  through  the 
nose  by  taxation?  The  answer  is  'yes'." 
Say  it  Isn't  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania,  lidr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2M  minutes  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  a  member 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  address  the  President's 
budget  wearing  both  of  my  hats  today. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  where 
during  the  President's  administration 
he  has  been  successful  in  taking  $25 
billion  in  benefits  and  pay  away  from 
the  Federal  work  force  and  the  retir- 
ees. During  all  of  this  time  he  has 
been  successfully  convincing  them 
that  it  is  the  Congress  that  has  done 
this  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  That  is  why  I  find  It  interest- 
ing that  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  somehow  think  that 
when  the  Congress  gets  blamed  for 
something  it  is  only  the  majority  in 
the  House  that  the  people  look  to  for 
responsibility,  that  for  the  first  time 
the  President's  budget  and  the  prior- 
ities that  that  budget  suggests  is 
before  the  American  people. 

The  speaker  before  me  8.<Ud  he 
cannot  understand  why  the  Democrats 
pick  it  apart  and  say  it  is  so  bad.  He 
did  not  say  it  was  good.  He  has  not  in- 
dicated that  he  is  going  to  vote  for  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  leader  on  the 
Republican  side  recommended  the  Re- 
publicans to  vote  the  most  Irresponsi- 
ble way  that  they  possibly  can  and 
that  is  to  stand  by  looking  at  the  stars 
and  vote  "present"  and  then  go  home 
and  tell  people  they  voted  "present" 
because  they  could  not  tell  whether 
they  wanted  to  vote  against  the  Presi- 
dent's bad  budget  or  vote  for  the 
President's  bad  budget  and  here  they 
are  now  able  only  to  represent  their 
people  by  voting  "present."  It  should 
be  noted  that  as  an  opponent  of 
Gramm-Rudman  and  one  who  opposed 
it  and  voted  against  it,  I  now  find  it  In- 
teresting that  people  would  say,  "Well, 
If  you  adopt  the  President's  budget, 
you  can  avoid  Gramm-Rudman."  Well, 
I  submit  that  adopting  the  President's 
budget  would  be  worse  than  Gramm- 
Rudman. 
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As  bad  as  that  is  because,  unlike 
Gramm-Rudman  that  would  cut  all  of 
the  education  programs,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  would  kill  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program  in  this 
country  dead  as  a  doornail,  thereby 
throwing  2,300,000  young  people  who 
are  now  borrowing  money  to  go  to  col- 
lege out  of  the  program,  and  It  would 
result  in  losing  $8  billion  in  private 
capital  that  we  would  expect  to  be  in- 
vested this  year  by  banks,  savings  and 
loans,  and  credit  unions  in  student 
loans. 

Each  of  the  cuts  the  President  pro- 
poses shows,  not  an  attempt  to  cut  as 


the  irresponsible  Gramm-Rudman 
olution  does  too  deep,  they  show  an 
attempt  to  cut  the  throats  of  these 
programs  and  kill  them  so  that  they 
can  never  be  funded,  even  when  the 
President  and  the  Congress  finally 
come  together  and  find  a  way  to  re- 
solve  our  fiscal  problems  in  this  coun- 
try. 

No  one  in  this  country  is  fooled  by 
the  fact  that  we  now  are  locked  with 
the  President  saying.  I  sent  a  budget 
to  the  Congress  that  will  get  the  Job 
done  and  save  you  from  Oramm- 
Rudman,  without  taxes,  without  any 
pain;  all  the  Congress  has  to  do  is  have 
the  responsibility  to  adopt  that  budget 
and  everything  is  fine.  I  challenge  my 
friends  from  the  President's  party  to 
stand  up  with  your  President  and  do 
what  he  has  been  asking  you  through 
the  American  people  for  now  3 
months,  as  he  started  to  prepare  and 
then  sent  us  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  recommendations  proposed  by 
President  Reagan  in  the  area  of  post- 
secondary  education.  This  year,  as  in 
the  4  previous  years,  the  administra- 
tion's request  would  significantly 
reduce  spending  for  higher  education. 
It  demonstrates  the  low  priority  which 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Education  place  on  the  education  of 
the  American  people. 

Under  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions, 2.3  million  awards  to  needy  stu- 
dents would  be  eliminated.  Of  particu- 
lar significance  is  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program,  which 
through  cutbacks  in  special  allowance, 
reduced  subsidies  for  students,  and  re- 
duced reinsurance,  would  probably 
result  in  the  demise  of  the  program. 
This  would  mean  an  additional  3.2  mil- 
lion students  would  be  denied  Federal 
education  benefits  and  there  would  be 
a  reduction  of  over  $8  billion  In  private 
capital  which  is  now  available  to  stu- 
deiits. 

These  recommendations  follow  5 
years  of  substantially  reduced  Federal 
support  for  postsecondary  education: 

The  Pell  Grant  Program  today  in- 
cludes a  half-million  more  students 
with  family  incomes  under  $12,000 
than  in  1980.  However,  over  this 
period,  the  total  number  of  students  in 
the  program  has  remained  the  same. 
That  means  that  the  modest  Increases 
we  have  allowed  for  Pell  grants  have 
been  absorbed  in  a  losing  race  to  meet 
the  increased  needs  of  families  who 
have  no  resources  to  contribute  to 
their  children's  education.  The  value 
of  the  Pell  grant  has  been  eroded  by 
16  percent  in  constant  dollars. 

The  availability  of  other  grant  aid 
for  needy  students  has  been  reduced 
by  almost  $3  billion  during  this  period, 
through  the  loss  of  two  programs 
which  in  the  late  107O's  provided  the 
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largest  sources  of  Federal  support  for 
student  assistance— social  security 
educational  benefits  which  provided 
$1.9  billion  in  benefits  in  fiscal  year 
1980  and  today  have  been  totally 
eliminated  at  i  veterans  educational 
benefits  which  have  declined  from  $1.7 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1980  to  $746  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  loss  of  these  programs  has  in- 
creased the  importance  of  supplemen- 
tal educational  opportunity  grants, 
college  work  study  and  national  direct 
student  loans  to  needy  students.  How- 
ever, appropriations  for  these  pro- 
grams have  been  reduced  since  1980, 
and  in  constant  dollars  their  value  has 
declined  by  27  percent. 

The  President's  education  budget 
proposals  always  contain  long  explana- 
tions of  how  the  Federal  role  in  educa- 
tion is  small  and  Federal  funds  repre- 
sent only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
dollars  spent  each  year.  While  that 
may  be  true  overall  it  is  not  true  for 
student  aid:  75  percent  of  all  assist- 
ance to  students  comes  from  Federal 
dollars.  When  the  President  requests 
reductions  in  higher  education  in 
excess  of  20  percent,  as  he  has  this 
year,  he  is  effectively  forcing  thou- 
sands of  needy  students  to  give  up 
their  goal  of  a  postsecondary  educa- 
tion and  he  is  robbing  our  future  of 
the  brainpower  that  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  life  we  now 
have  and  essential  to  bringing  about  a 
better  world  for  all  of  us. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In 
rejecting  this  ill-conceived  and  short- 
sighted budget. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  5  years  now  this  adminis- 
tratioo  has  been  pteying  recklessly  wrth  the 
pay  and  benefits  of  the  Federal  work  force 
and  those  wrho  have  retired  from  rt,  causing 
serious  probiems  for  the  Federal  Government 
in  its  ability  to  recruit  and  retain  the  best 
people  to  do  the  work  of  the  people. 

What  tt«s  means  is  that  we  are  having  great 
difficulty  getting  the  best  qualified  people  to 
protect  our  President,  guarantee  ttiat  our 
foods  and  drugs  are  safe,  gather  the  intelli- 
gerK»  that  is  so  important  •->  our  security, 
solve  our  space  problems  and  do  all  those 
things  that  are  so  essenit'  to  a  nation  as 
complex  and  diverse  as  ours. 

And  from  my  vantage  point  it  is  dear  that 
the  administration's  latest  budget  proposal  ex- 
•certMtes  the  problem  with  some  of  the  most 
severe  racommerxiations  to  date. 

I  don't  think  tfiere  is  any  question  that  if  we 
continue  to  treat  Federal  employees  and  retir- 
ees the  way  we  have  in  recent  years  we  are 
going  to  end  up  with  a  work  force  drawn  from 
a  pool  of  those  in  our  society  that  are  unable 
to  find  employment  anywtiere  else.  The  Gov- 
ernment wW  be  the  employer  of  last  resort 
and  it  is  the  people  of  this  country  who  pay. 

In  other  words,  we  will  have  workers  wtw 
have  been  turned  away  by  the  private  sector 
performing  critical  tasks  at  NASA,  the  Food 
and  Oug  Administration,  the  FBI,  ttie  State 
Department  the  IRS  and  all  the  other  vital  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  perform  cntical 
MTvicM  for  the  people  of  this  Nation. 


SiTKe  this  administration  took  over, 
than  $25  bHNon  has  been  cut  from  the  checks 
of  Federal  workers  and  retirees. 

And  now,  on  top  of  this,  the  administration 
wants  to  extract  another  pound  of  flesh  from 
pay,  cost-of-living  adjustrnents  and  mindless 
changes  In  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System. 

The  President  had  proposed  a  5-percent 
pay  cut  for  this  year.  This  cockeyed  idea  was 
rejected  by  Congress,  but  the  result  was  ttut 
tfiere  was  not  a  penny  increase,  htow  the 
President  wants  to  limit  the  1987  increase  to  a 
paltry  3  percent 

When  taken  together  with  ttie  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  increase  from  7  to  9  percent 
tfie  empkjyees'  retirerrtent  contribution,  it 
woukJ  result  in  an  increase  of  less  than  $50  a 
year  in  take-hon>e  pay  for  the  typical  GS-5 
and  less  than  $20  for  the  GS-9.  For  ttie  typi- 
cal GS-12  it  wouki  be  a  net  k>ss  of  $63.  And 
a  senior  executive  at  ES-4,  wf>ere  we  are 
having  real  trouble  recruiting  the  best  and  the 
brightest,  woukJ  have  a  net  loss  of  $348. 

Tfw  effects  of  tf>e  administration's  propos- 
als to  base  annuities  on  Vne  high  five  instead 
of  high  3  salary  years,  a  proposal  to  penalize 
early  retirees  a  2-percent  reduction  for  each 
year  under  62  and  limiting  future  COLA's  to 
the  CPI  minus  2  percentage  points  woukJ  be 
hoaendous. 

According  to  the  GAO,  the  overall  effect  of 
tf>e  tfvee  proposed  benefit  reductk>ns  would 
be  a  k>ss  of  a  wtiopping  $111,767  over  ttie 
typical  Kfe  expectancy  of  80  years. 

Retirees  already  have  suffered  enough  over 
the  past  5  years  in  COLA  losses.  There  was 
no  increase  this  year  as  a  result  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Now  the  President  wants  to  elimi- 
nate tfie  one  due  In  January  1987  And  if 
Gramm-Rudman  is  allowed  to  stand,  COLA  in- 
creases could  be  denied  for  5  straight  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  think  we  have  to  stop 
this  beabng  up  on  Federal  employees  and  re- 
tirees now  or  start  paying  the  piper. 

In  addition,  the  PreskJent  proposes  the 
eiiminatxyi  of  the  revenue  forgone  appropha- 
txxi  wtiich  will  again  increase  the  postage 
paid  by  certain  types  of  preferred  mailers  such 
as  ttie  Salvation  Army,  Crippled  ChiWren's  So- 
ciety, publishers  of  small  rural  newspapers. 
Since  December  31,  1985,  postage  for  these 
groups  have  increased  as  much  as  173  per- 
cent Also  ttie  President  woukJ  eliminate  the 
free  postage  now  used  by  the  blind  and  the 
handKapped. 

The  President's  proposal  to  increase  the 
Postal  Sendee's  payment  to  ttie  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Fund  and  increase  its  payment  for 
tieatth  insurance  for  its  annuitants  couW  cer- 
tainly result  in  increasing  the  pnce  of  a  first- 
class  stamp  by  a  penny  witfun  ttie  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  has  recommended  that  the 
President's  proposals  be  rejected.  I  urge  the 
Hous<  to  foltow  suit 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1V4  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  centerpiece  of 
the  President's  budget  is  a  12-percent 


before-inflation  increase  in  Pentagon 
spending,  and  we  all  know  that  a  lot  of 
this  has  little  to  do  with  defense,  and 
it  invites  waste,  and  it  has  very  little 
to  do  with  national  security. 

So  I  suggest  to  our  friends  that  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  define  national  secu- 
rity. 

Every  time  we  deny  young  people  a 
chance  to  have  a  college  education,  we 
affect  our  national  security,  and  the 
President's  budget  attempts  to  do 
that.  Every  time  we  eliminate  cost  of 
living  adjustments  for  our  elderly,  this 
case  Federal  employees  and  retirees, 
we  affect  the  national  security  of  our 
senior  citizens.  Every  time  we  elimi- 
nate a  training  program  for  unem- 
ployed, we  affect  our  national  securi- 
ty. Every  time  we  eliminate  the  chance 
to  repair  our  infrastructures,  as  the 
President  would  have  us  do  in  his 
budget,  we  affect  our  luitional  securi- 
ty. 

One  of  the  things  that  deeply  con- 
cerns me,  as  someone  who  represents 
an  urban  area,  is  the  wholesale  aban- 
donment of  our  cities,  wholesale  aban- 
donment. When  you  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  that  seeks  to  cut  com- 
munity development  block  grant 
money,  guts  the  UDAG  program,  the 
coalition  of  business  and  cities  working 
together  to  create  jobs,  the  elimina- 
tion of  revenue  sharing,  if  you  look  at 
his  deferrals  and  rescissions,  you  know 
that  the  President's  priority  is  to 
abandon  our  cities,  our  urban  areas. 

I  want  to  say  that  if  this  does  not 
affect  our  national  security,  the  aban- 
donment of  our  American  cities,  I  do 
not  know  what  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tfie  President's  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  calls  for  the  largest  outlays  In  our 
country's  history— nearly  $1  trillion— yet  it 
wouM  require  the  American  people  to  accept 
great  sacrifices  and  move  our  society  Into  a 
generation  of  austerity  and  decline.  The  un- 
precedented $994  billk>n  outlay  request 
shouM  be  sufficient  to  provkle  for  all  of  our 
country's  priorities,  but  only  If  tfiey  are  alk>cat- 
ed  In  a  way  tfiat  is  consistent  with  our  values 
and  genuine  natkjnal  security  and  domestic 
needs.  The  PreskJent's  budget  is  out  of  step 
with  these  priorities  and  shouki  be  rejected.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on  the  budget 
resolution. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  President's  budget  is 
a  12-percent  l>efore  inflation  increase  in  Pen- 
tagon spending.  This  level  of  increase  invites 
waste.  Very  little  to  do  with  national  security. 
Over  ttie  last  several  years,  the  defense  com- 
munity has  demonstrated  its  inability  to  effi- 
ciently administer  that  level  of  fiscal  re- 
sources. In  additkxi  to  ttie  acceleratx>n  of  do- 
mestK  military  spending,  the  President  is 
asking  for  a  $2  billksn  increase  in  foreign  mili- 
tary  aid,  a  request  that  amounts  to  an  invest- 
ment in  military  adventurism  and  conflk:t  To 
the  extent  that  waste  arxl  unnecessary  military 
spending  limits  our  country's  ability  to  meet  its 
other  priorities,  our  natk>nal  security  is  weak- 
ened. This  In-esponsible  increase  In  defense 
spending  wouki  be  reason  enough  to  reject 


ti>e  President's  budget  The  unwise  request 
for  peacetime  austerity  is  another. 

The  wholesale  cuts  in  education,  employ- 
ment and  training,  housing,  community  devel- 
opment, transportatnn,  agriculture,  health, 
commercial  development,  retirement  security, 
and  numerous  other  bask;  sennces  woukl 
result  in  a  furttier  unraveling  of  our  social 
fabric  and  a  disinvestment  in  our  future. 

The  treatment  the  President's  budget  woeld 
give  ttie  Natkjn's  transportatton  system  is  In- 
dicative of  the  skewed  values  that  would  rel- 
egate our  country  to  a  second-class  status. 
The  administratx>n  budget  proposes  to  cut  $5 
billkxi  in  ground,  air,  and  water  transportatk>n. 
This  woukl  tum  our  Nation's  back  on  the  seri- 
ous but  solvable  problem  of  our  decaying  in- 
frastructure. Neglecting  our  roads,  bridges,  air- 
ports, hartxirs.  and  canals  will  come  back  to 
haunt  us  with  diminished  economic  activity 
and  in  decreased  safety. 

Related  to  cutbacks  in  our  transportation 
system.  Is  ttie  administration's  twdget  propos- 
als that  would  abandon  ttie  cities  of  our  coun- 
try. The  PreskJent  proposes  a  70-percent  cut 
in  mass  transit.  Were  this  proposal  to  go  into 
effect,  nearty  every  small  transit  system  would 
be  forced  to  ckise.  Larger  cities  would  have  to 
implement  drastk;  cuts  in  servk;e  and  disrup- 
tive fare  increases.  The  vk:tims  of  ttie  70-per- 
cent cut  would  be  that  sector  of  our  society 
ttiat  relies  on  public  transportatkjn — ttie  ekJer- 
ly.  ttie  young  and  those  trying  to  work  their 
way  into  the  economk:  mainstream  by  com- 
muting to  work  on  publk:  transportatnn.  In  ad- 
ditkin  to  massive  cuts  In  transit,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  woukJ  totally  eliminate  UDAG's, 
general  revenue  sharing,  and  the  Ecomomic 
Devetopment  Administratkxi. 

At  a  time  when  it  advocates  a  transfer  of 
natk>nal  responsibility  to  the  States  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  also  Includes  deep  and  unwar- 
ranted cuts  in  community  devek)pment  pro- 
grams that  revitalize  our  cities  and  urtwn 
areas,  create  jobs  and  economk:  growth,  and 
expand  the  State  and  Federal  tax  base.  Com- 
munity devetopment  block  grants  and  UDAG's 
are  ttie  very  programs  this  administratkin 
shouki  be  herakling  the  loudest.  Through  a 
cooperative  and  successful  partnership,  publk: 
dollars  are  leveraged  with  private  investment 
at  better  than  a  5-to-1  ratk>.  In  my  own  city  of 
Cleveland.  OH,  $53  millkxi  in  UDAG  money 
has  stimulated  $277  mlllk>n  In  private  invest- 
ment and  the  creation  of  more  than  8,000 
jobs.  The  budget  would  reduce  assisted  hous- 
ing expenditures  by  91  percent  from  levels 
just  4  years  ago  and  Impose  new  taxes  in  ttie 
form  of  user  fees  on  Federal  housing  credit 
agencies  ttiat  make  home  ownership  possible 
for  millk)n8  of  Americans.  The  Presklent's 
budget  for  community  devetopment  gives 
dear  and  indisputable  evklence  that  his  ad- 
ministr8tk>n  has  no  urtMui  polkry. 

Implementatkxi  of  the  PresMent's  budget 
woukJ  not  only  affect  the  health  of  our  Na- 
tkxi's  cities  and  towns,  it  would  also  affect  the 
health  of  the  people  who  live  in  every  commu- 
nity of  our  land.  Under  the  adminlatratkxi's 
proposal.  Medk:are  wouM  be  cut  by  $55  bilHon 
over  the  next  5  years  and  $17.2  bHNon  of  that 
wouM  come  directly  from  the  pockets  of  our 
hard-pressed  senior  dtizena.  Right  now,  Medi- 
care covers  less  than  half  an  ektody  citizen's 
heiMh  care  bills.  Instead  of  kwUng  for  ways 


to  provkle  more  comprehensive  health  care 
coverage,  ttie  administratkxi  seeks  to  transfer 
costs  onto  the  backs  of  ttiose  least  able  to 
pay,  our  elderly  Americans. 

The  Presklent's  budget  woukl  also  short- 
change young  Americans,  who  constitute  our 
country's  future.  EducatkHi.  the  most  Impor- 
tant and  ttie  most  t>ask;  investment  we  can 
make,  would  be  cut  more  than  15  percent 
from  current  levels.  Mkldle-class  parents 
trying  to  give  ttieir  children  a  college  educa- 
tion, low-Income  parents,  parents  of  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  the  handicapped  will  all  find  it 
more  dlffk^ult,  pertiaps  impossible,  to  provkle 
their  children  with  ttie  tools  they  need  to  cope 
with  a  changing  future.  In  such  a  case,  the 
wtiole  country  would  suffer. 

The  administratkm's  proposals  for  Federal 
employees  and  annuitants  are  another  strong 
reason  to  reject  the  President's  budget.  While 
ttie  budget  would  provkje  a  3-percent  pay  in- 
crease for  civilian  empk}yees,  it  would  take 
back  more  than  that  In  retirement  and  benefit 
cuts.  In  a  series  of  complex  proposals  that 
have  been  submitted  by  the  Presklent  in  previ- 
ous years  and  have  t>een  rejected  by  this  and 
previous  Congresses.  The  proposals  were  re- 
jected t}ecause  they  were  unfair.  Federal  em- 
ployees are  not  faceless  bureaucrats.  Ttiey 
are  scientists  at  the  Natk>nal  Institute  of 
Health,  seeking  a  cure  for  cancer.  They  are 
letter  carriers  and  postal  employees,  law  en- 
forcement offk;ers,  astronauts,  and  other  dedi- 
cated professionals  who  provkle  the  American 
people  with  vital  services.  Their  wages  and 
benefits  already  lag  far  behind  those  of  their 
counterparts  In  ttie  private  sector.  Implemen- 
tatk^n  of  the  PresMent's  budget  proposals 
would  have  a  severe  impact  on  tha  rrxxale 
and  productivity  of  Federal  emptoyees,  as  well 
as  on  the  vital  services  that  tttoy  provkle  their 
felk>w  citizens. 

The  budget  that  the  PresMent  is  asking 
Congress  to  approve  proposes  an  America  in 
decline,  an  America  that  is  unable  to  educate 
its  children,  unwilling  to  accept  the  moral  obli- 
gation to  provide  a  dignified  retirement  for  Its 
senk>r  citizens  and  an  America  ttiat  is  no 
longer  capable  of  providing  for  the  basic  serv- 
k:es  of  civilized  society.  I  do  not  believe  that 
America  is  In  decline.  We  can  and  must  allo- 
cate our  budget  resources  In  such  a  manner 
that  continues  our  progress  to  a  sound  and 
proud  future  for  our  country  and  its  citizens.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  admlnlstra- 
tk>n  budget  and  Its  priorities  so  that  we  can 
address  the  real  needs  of  our  society  in  a  re- 
sponsible budget  resolution  that  reflects  our 
values  and  our  priorities. 

Mr,  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jrleld  1  minute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  WxiBBl. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng  and  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  296,  President  Rea- 
gan's fiscal  year  1987  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  a  dirty,  rotten 
trick  we  are  playing  on  the  Republican 
Members  of  this  House.  We  are  giving 
them  the  chance  to  vote  yes  or  no  on 
the  budget  of  the  President  whose 
policies  they  claim  to  support.  That  is 


absolutely  diabolical.  How  dare  we  do 
that  to  them. 

Although  they  think  that  is  awful 
for  us  to  do  that,  I  have  not  heard 
anybody  on  the  Republican  side  say 
that  they  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's  policy  of  doubling  military  ex- 
penditures, of  giving  windfall  tax  ben- 
efits to  the  'wealthiest  corporations 
and  individuals  in  this  country.  They 
seem  to  be  In  favor  of  devastating  the 
domestic  programs  of  this  coimtry. 
That  is  what  the  President's  budget 
does. 

I  say  to  my  Republican  colleagues:  If 
you  favor  the  President's  policy,  here 
is  your  chance.  Vote  for  it.  Then  we 
will  see  once  and  for  all  whether  you 
are  for  essential  programs  for  the 
people  of  this  country  or  whether  you 
are  for  Ronald  Reagan's  destructive 
policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Its  broad  outline,  ttM 
budget  is  not  unlike  the  prevkxjs  Reagan 
budgets.  It  endangers  the  future  of  our  Natk)n 
by  Ignoring  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Instead,  It  feeds  ttie  unceasing 
appetite  of  the  Pentagon  for  more  and  more 
heinous  weapons  ot  destruction— weapons 
that  make  our  survival  on  this  planet  more 
tenuous  with  each  passing  day. 
What  are  the  priorities  of  Ronakj  Reagan? 
The  Presklent  does  not  believe  in  affordable 
housing,  so  he  is  shutting  the  mkldle  class  out 
of  the  maricets  and  throwing  the  poor  out  on 
the  streets. 

The  PreskJent  does  not  believe  In  quality 
health  care,  so  he  is  cutting  Medicare  by  14 
percent  In  the  next  5  years  and  forang  older 
Americans  to  make  Impossible  chokies  be- 
tween basK  human  needs. 

The  Presklent  does  not  think  the  AIDS  epi- 
demk:  demands  an  Immediate  response,  so 
he  Is  slashing  funding  for  research  and  control 
of  this  devastating  and  tragic  disease. 

The  President  does  not  believe  In  quality 
education,  so  he  is  reducing  college  financial 
aid  programs  by  25  percent  and  disrupting  the 
educatkinal  plans  of  millions  of  students. 

The  Presklent  wants  to  make  scapegoats  of 
Federal  workers,  so  he  is  reducing  ttieir  retire- 
ment benefits  and  capping  ttieir  pay. 

And  he  wants  to  stab  our  State  and  local 
governments  In  the  back,  so  he  Is  terminating 
the  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Program,  slash- 
ing socisi  services,  and  derailing  mass  transit 
But  what  the  Presklent  takes  with  one  hand 
he  will  give  with  the  other.  The  Pentagon  will 
receive  another  windfall  bonanza— anotfier 
opportunity  to  go  on  a  shopping  spree  in  the 
supermarket  of  gokl-plated,  destabilizing 
weaponry.  For  this  year,  the  Presklent  wants  a 
12-percent  defense  increase.  For  ttie  next  5 
years,  he  wants  the  taxpayers  to  kick  in  $1.8 
trillton  more  than  we  have  already  spent  for 
defense. 

The  Presklent's  budget  is  setting  Amerio* 
back.  It  sets  our  people  back,  it  sets  our 
economy  back.  And  It  sets  our  arms  control 
efforts  back. 

Even  worse,  the  Presklent  Is  not  being 
honest  with  the  American  people.  First  as  a 
candklate  and  then  as  our  Prewdent,  RonaM 
Reagan  has  railed  against  our  massive  defi- 
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cits.  We  all  know  wtwt  all  that  rtwtoric  has  led 
to:  ttie  biggest  deficits  ever,  a  doubiing  of  our 
national  debt,  and  rapidly  escalatir^  interest 
costs  that  must  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers. 

However,  we  now  Imow  that  the  President 
has  neN9i  wanted  to  reduce  ttie  deficit. 
Rattier,  he  has  purposefully  created  the  mas- 
sive deficits  of  the  last  5  years  in  order  to 
convince  Congress  arxj  ttie  American  people 
that  we  cannot  afford  domestic  spending  pro- 
grams any  longer. 

Last  year,  the  President  erxJorsed  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law  that  forces  declining  defi- 
cits in  the  coming  years.  But  ttiis  year,  he  had 
to  use  urveaNstic  ecorxxnic  assumptions  onA 
fudged  defense  numbers  to  pretend  tt^at  he  is 
meeting  Vne  Gramm-Rudman  targets. 

All  ttw  rhetoric  and  all  Vne  posturing  wHI  not 
hide  the  real  motive  of  Reagan's  budget 
policy.  The  President  wants  to  comptetefy 
eliminate  ttie  progressive  achievements  of  the 
past  50  years.  Ttiis  is  wtiat  tt>e  President's 
budget  is  all  about  This  is  wtutt  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  all  about  This  is  what  is  ttweaten- 
ing  the  future  of  our  Nation.  AtkI  this  Is  wfiat 
we  must  reject  out  of  hand  in  this  body. 

Until  Corigress  and  the  President  are  willing 
to  cut  excessfve  military  sperxUng  and  raise 
more  revenue  by  ciosir>g  unfair  tax  loopholes, 
there  will  be  no  solution  to  the  deficit  crisis. 
Instead,  the  American  people  will  continue  to 
bear  the  burden  of  a  budget  that  igrxxes  tt>eir 
wishes  arxJ  disregards  their  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  Vne  Reagan  budget  of  despair. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
m&n.  before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  would  Just  tell  the 
Members  that  a  new  head  of  the 
World  Bank  has  been  announced,  our 
former  colleague.  Barber  Conable.  I 
thought  the  membership  might  like  to 
hear  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

DOHlfAN]. 

Ii4r.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  the  well  on 
that  good  news  about  our  former  col- 
league, Mr.  Conable.  The  first  thought 
that  flashed  through  my  mind  and 
why  we  received  applause  from  both 
sides  of  the  House  is  we  will  get  phone 
calls  answered  from  the  vaunted 
World  Bank.  It  is  nice  to  see  former 
Members  in  positions  where  they  can 
Interact  with  this  great  body  and  the 
other  body. 

My  colleagues,  you  can  feel  the  pain 
In  the  well.  Those  of  you  who  are  not 
Callfomlans  probably  do  not  remem- 
ber a  line  of  our  great  President  when 
he  was  ninning  for  Governor  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  said.  "It  should  hurl  when 
you  pay  taxes."  I  guess  the  budget 
process  should  hurt  also.  As  much  re- 
spect as  I  have  for  my  Chairman.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  does  not  mind  my 
observing  that,  because  of  his  good 
nature,  some  people  might  not  notice 
that  it  is  painful  to  have  the  job  that 
the  Chairman  has.  It  is  very  dlfflctilt. 


I  have  no  problem.  As  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  said, 
it  is  a  dirty  trick:  it  Is  fine  for  me  to 
stand  up  and  support  the  President's 
budget.  I  have  not  had  the  fun  of 
voting  for  the  President's  budget  since 
1981,  when  Mr.  Joifss'  budget  went 
down  and  we  had  that  last  opportuni- 
ty. I  look  forward  to  it. 

Mr.  Charlman,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  about  priorities  from  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  I  have  to  say  that  it  is  certainly 
clear  from  their  statements  that  they 
do  not  share  the  President's  priorities. 
However,  that  is  all  we  have  heard 
from  them— what  their  priorities  are 
remain  a  mystery. 

I  now  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  excerpt  from  a  recent  arti- 
cle by  David  Broder  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  that  may  shed 
some  light  on  the  Democrat's  budget 
strategy  for  the  year.  Mr.  Broder 
wrote: 

The  real  reason  House  Democrats  dodge 
the  tax  question  is  that  many  of  them  have 
concluded  that  their  party  cannot  regain 
power  untU  more  voters  feel  real  pain  from 
the  Reagan-imposed  budget  cuts. 

One  of  O'Neiix's  close  associates  told  me, 
"Our  strategy  is  to  t>e  sure  the  Republican 
Party  has  Its  name  emblazoned  on  every 
program  cu!^  *  *  *.  It  may  take  more  than  a 
few  months  for  the  middle-class  families  to 
feel  the  painful  effects,  but  inside  2  years, 
they  will  know  the  price  of  supply-side  poli- 
tics." 

Now  I  ask  my  colleagues,  what  has 
happened  to  the  vaunted  Democratic 
capacity  for  compassion? 

It  is  amazing  that  the  same  Demo- 
crats who  so  roundly  ridiculed 
Gramm-Rudman  as  an  "abrogation  of 
responsibility"  are  now  eager  to  see  its 
irresponsible  sequestering  provisions 
go  into  effect.  It  is  amazing  that  the 
same  Democrats  who  whine  the  loud- 
est about  the  President's  budget  don't 
have  one  of  their  own  to  offer.  It  is 
amazing  that  we  are  wasting  valuable 
time  here  today  so  that  the  Democrats 
can  engage  in  a  little  President-bash- 
ing. 

My  colleagues  from  California  re- 
cently cited  some  polls  showing  that 
the  American  people  Bxe  not  in  favor 
of  reducing  spending  on  health  pro- 
grams. I  am  glad  my  colleague  is  so  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  people  be- 
cause I  have  a  couple  of  polls  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

When  asked  if  they  favored  spend- 
ing cuts  or  tax  increases  as  the  best 
way  to  balance  the  budget,  a  New 
York  Time/CBS  News  poll  showed 
that  83  percent  of  those  polled  favored 
spending  cuts,  while  only  7  percent  fa- 
vored tax  increases.  Another  7  percent 
said  some  combination  of  both  was  the 
way  to  go.  I  hope  my  colleague  keeps 
this  poll  and  those  numbers  in  mind 
when  it  comes  time  to  debate  the 
democratic  budget. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  dis- 


tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Atkins]  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Ikfr.  Chairman,  much 
has  been  made  today  of  the  question 
of  whether  the  House  leadership  acted 
in  good  faith  in  bringing  this  budget 
to  the  floor  today.  I  think  the  real 
question  is  whether  the  administra- 
tion acted  in  good  faith  in  submitting 
it  to  the  Congress  in  the  firs^.  place. 

In  the  swirl  of  nimibers  that  make 
up  this  year's  Federal  budget  debate, 
one  nimiber  is  more  equal  than  aU  the 
others.  Three  months  ago,  when  Con- 
gress passed  and  the  President  signed 
into  law  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Reduction  Act.  we 
agreed  that  the  deficit  for  1987  would 
be  $144  billion. 

The  administration's  budget  does 
not  meet  that  requirement  of  law.  In 
fact,  it  misses  by  $16  billion,  and  a 
careful  examination  of  the  overspend- 
ing would  suggest  that  it  is  the  result 
of  deliberate  policy  decisions. 

The  Congessional  Budget  Office,  in 
its  annual  reestimate  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  calculates  that  the  de- 
fense outlays  resulting  from  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  will  be 
$296.7  billion,  rather  than  $282.2  bU- 
llon  as  the  administration  claims.  It 
stretches  credibility  to  suppose  that 
the  extra  $14.5  billion  for  the  Penta- 
gon is  an  accident. 

At  issue  is  the  technical  question  of 
how  fast  the  budget  authority  request- 
ed by  the  President  will  spend  out. 
CBO  uses  spendout  rates  that  follow 
historical  averages  imder  this  adminis- 
tration. Those  rates,  applied  to  the 
period  1980  to  1985.  yielded  outlays 
within  2  to  4  percent  of  what  they  ac- 
tuaUy  tiutied  out  to  be. 

Furthermore,  CBO's  estimates 
adhere  to  outlay  rates  published  by 
the  E>efense  Department  of  its  finan- 
cial summary  tables,  w.iich  were  re- 
leased at  the  same  time  as  its  1987 
budget.  DOD's  own  numbers  offer 
outlay  projections  much  higher  than 
the  administration  proposes,  virtually 
identical  to  CBO's. 

CBO  and  the  administration  have 
never  had  outlay  estimating  differ- 
ences of  this  magnitude  before.  In  con- 
trast to  the  $14.5  billion  difference  for 
1987.  the  average  difference  from  1980 
to  1985  was  less  than  $400  million.  In 
no  year  was  it  greater  than  $700  mll- 
Uon. 

The  administration  might  have 
gotten  away  with  the  disappearing 
outlays  trick  if  they'd  limited  it  to 
1987.  But  they  blew  It  when  they  tried 
the  same  trick  for  each  of  the  next  4 
years. 

Any  magician  worth  his  wand  knows 
you  can  never  explain  your  slelghtK)f- 
hand.  As  soon  as  people  know  how  it's 
done,  the  magic  is  over  and  the  show 
closes. 


The  administration  justifies  its 
lower  outlay  estimates  for  1987  on  the 
basis  of  policy  and  management 
changes  that  will  slow  the  spendout  of 
funds.  The  problem  is  that  simple 
logic  dictates  that  the  1987  budget  au- 
thority has  to  spend  out,  and  thus  be 
counted  against  the  deficit,  sooner  or 
later.  If  outlays  are  less  now.  they  will 
be  more  later.  For  the  administration's 
budget  to  ring  true,  the  outlay  savings 
claimed  in  1987  would  have  to  be 
offset  by  increased  outlays  in  the  out- 
years. 

But  the  bell  clangs.  CBO,  using  his- 
torical outlay  rates,  estimates  that  in 
each  of  the  next  5  years  the  adminis- 
tration has  understated  defense  out- 
lays by  amounts  that  far  surpass  any 
technical  estimating  differences  in 
past  years.  The  difference  is  $14.5  bil- 
lion in  1987,  $17.5  billion  in  1988.  $13.8 
billion  In  1989,  $11.7  billion  in  1990, 
$10.6  billion  in  1991.  A  total  of  $68  bil- 
lion over  5  yesxs  in  unspent  budget  au- 
thority. 

Holding  back  on  the  Pentagon's 
pursestrings  has  not  been  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  this  adminis- 
tration. In  fact.  Cap  Weinberger  has 
specifically  rejected  stretchouts  of 
military  spending.  Yet  most  of  the 
outlay  savings  claimed  here  are  from 
management  initiatives  that  amount 
to  paying  contractors  more  slowly  and 
stretching  out  production  schedules. 

Maybe  the  administration  is  plan- 
ning never  to  spend  the  money.  Or 
maybe  they're  looking  for  a  way  to 
exempt  the  Pentagon  from  the  reduc- 
tions mandated  by  Gramm-Rudman. 

The  real  trick  here  is  that,  as  usual, 
the  administration  is  trying  to  turn  de- 
fense budget  increases  into  domestic 
budget  cuts.  If  the  hidden  outlays 
trick  worked,  the  budget  snapshot 
taken  by  CBO  and  OMB  would  show 
that  the  deficit  was  $14.5  billion  above 
the  target.  Then  the  sequestration 
order  would  take  half  the  savings 
needed  to  get  down  to  $144  billion 
from  domestic  and  half  from  defense. 
Presto.  The  domestic  budget  picked  up 
half  the  tab  for  the  increase  In  de- 
fense spending. 

CBO's  technical  estimates  also 
found  that  the  administration's 
budget  understated  outlays  in  other 
areas.  In  agriculture.  OCS  receipts, 
and  the  sale  of  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves and  the  power  marketing  ad- 
ministrations. CBO  finds  $3.6  billion 
in  differences.  In  all  other  areas  of  the 
budget  combined,  another  $1.1  billion 
would  be  added  to  the  budget  deficit. 
When  all  is  accounted  for.  the  presi- 
dent has  missed  by  $17.9  billion.  The 
budget  should  be  rejected. 

D  1735 
Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
DsaucK],  a  senior  member  of  the 
committee. 


Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
vitally  concerned  about  rural  America 
and  what  the  President's  budget  would 
mean  to  the  agricultural  and  rural 
portions  of  our  country.  His  budget 
would  terminate  nine  major  programs 
of  benefit  to  niral  America,  Including 
the  elimination  of  Farmers  Home 
rural  housing  loans  and  Farmers 
Home  rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants,  termination  of  conservation 
programs  In  the  ASCS,  elimination  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  phaseout  of  the 
Rural  EHectric  District  Loan  Program 
by  1991. 

In  addition,  he  proposes  significant 
reductions  in  other  programs  affecting 
the  agricultural  and  rural  sections  of 
our  coimtry— reductions  that  will  have 
a  severe  Impact  on  my  State  of  South 
Carolina— a  part  of  the  coimtry  still 
struggling  to  recover  from  the  recep- 
sion.  Last  year  the  President  proposed 
a  39-percent  reduction  for  programs 
directly  serving  our  rural  citizens. 
E^ren  though  the  Congress  did  not 
agree  to  all  of  these  cuts,  substantial 
reductions  were  made  by  the  Congress 
in  this  area.  Now.  the  President  has 
come  back  again  proposing  a  20.5-per- 
cent reduction. 

For  example,  his  budget  requests  a 
57-percent  cut  in  Federal  funding  for 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
This  is  a  very  beneficial  program 
which  has  been  in  existence  since 
1914.  It  works  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  land- 
grant  colleges  to  provide  practical  as- 
sistance in  agriculture.  Those  being 
helped  by  this  program  are  given  in- 
formation and  assistance  on  Issues 
ranging  from  pesticides,  to  fertilizers, 
to  animal  management,  to  4-H  Club 
work  for  our  youth,  to  helping  a  low- 
income  homemaker  stretch  the  food 
dollar  into  the  most  nutritional  diet 
possible  for  the  family.  On  top  of  all 
this,  it  is  the  only  Federal  program 
providing  direct  support  to  farmers 
facing  the  possible  traimia  of  foreclo- 
sure. In  my  district  and  I  am  sure  that 
of  my  colleagues  from  rural  areas,  this 
program  has  had  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  quality  of  life.  It  represents  one 
of  the  most  desirable  commitments 
our  Government  can  make  to  its  citi- 
zens—that of  teaching  people  to  help 
themselves. 

The  President  also  wants  to  privatize 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Program 
by  phasing  out  all  Federal  subsidies 
for  crop  insurance  premiimis  and  oper- 
ations by  1991.  This  program  provides 
the  only  viable  disaster  protection 
available  to  farmers.  I  fear  that  with- 
out the  Federal  support  for  this  insur- 
ance program  and  with  current  condi- 
tions in  the  farm  economy,  this  vital 
protection  would  be  priced  out  of  the 
market  for  farmers  as  they  would 
simply  be  unable  to  pay  the  premiums. 
I  might  alto  add  that  loan  assistance  is 


not  available  unless  the  farmer  has 
the  insurance  protection. 

1  have  been  provided  statistics  for 
South  Carolina  which  Indicate  the  av- 
erage  premiimi  cost  per  acre  for  Insur- 
ance would  be  increased  from  $16.16 
per  acre  to  $51.48  per  acre.  With  such 
premium  increases,  many  farmers  will 
be  faced  with  the  imavoidable  decision 
of  leaving  the  farming  business  be- 
cause  they  cannot  afford  the  cost  of 
insurance  or  going  without  it  and 
facing  sure  financial  ruin  if  a  natural 
disaster  such  as  a  tornado,  hailstorm, 
or  imseasonable  cold  weather  struck. 
If  this  happens,  the  political  pressure 
would  be  on  the  Congress  to  provide 
other  disaster  assistance,  which  would 
be  far  more  costly  than  the  crop  insur- 
ance premium  sut}sidy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  I  don't 
have  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  our 
farmers  are  struggling  to  survive  the 
worst  economic  times  since  the  Great 
Depression.  We  have  had  sharp  In- 
creases in  farm  loan  delinquencies  and 
bankruptcies.  Our  farm  exports  are 
declining.  At  the  wjne  time,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  provided  neces- 
sary support  to  farmers.  Can  you 
imagine  what  the  financial  distress  in 
the  farm  community  would  have  been 
without  this  help? 

There  is  not  just  one  cause  for  this 
situation  and  there  are  no  easy  fixes. 
The  Congress  is  reassessing  its  role  in 
agriculture  through  the  1986  farm  bill, 
enacted  this  past  December.  This  leg- 
islation represents  a  significant  shift 
in  the  focus  of  agriculture  policy  by 
helping  to  make  American  commod- 
ities more  competitive  in  world  rau- 
kets.  protecting  farm  income  by  freez- 
ing target  prices,  and  by  conservation 
programs  to  protect  land  from  over- 
production. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the 
farm  bill  a  chance  to  work— to 
strengthen  our  farmers— and  not  agree 
to  the  President's  proposals  for  farm 
policy  such  as  the  insurance  program 
or  useful  extension  service  support.  To 
support  his  policies  would  further 
hamper  our  farmers  in  recovering 
from  their  difficulties  and  once  again 
becoming  a  very  vital  sector  in  the 
American  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  continue,  in 
the  section  of  the  budget  affecting 
Commerce  and  Housing  Credit,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  just  a  couple  of  areas  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  which  cause  me  great 
concern— his  proposals  regarding  niral 
housing  and  the  revenue  forgone 
postal  subsidy. 

The  Rural  Housing  Program  operat- 
ed by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion is  targeted  to  very  low-income 
households.  The  average  income  of 
participants  is  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level— $10,600.  Since  iU  inception,  over 

2  million  disadvantaged  rural  house- 
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holds  have  received  assistance  through 
Farmers  Home. 

The  President  proposes  termination 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Rural  Housing  Program,  and  transfer 
of  this  function  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  but 
his  budget  proposes  no  new  loan  com- 
mitments in  fiscal  year  1987.  If  his 
proposals  are  accepted.  Federal  spend- 
ing for  low-Income  housing  will  drop 
from  about  $13  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1986  to  $2  billion  In  1987.  Assisted 
housing  units  will  drop  from  175.000 
to  50,000.  Over  15,000  rental  assistance 
contracts  specifically  targeted  to  the 
very  low-Income  and  elderly  partici- 
pants would  expire. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
Congress  in  fiscal  year  1986  reduced 
rural  housing  lending  by  40  percent.  I 
fully  realize  that  all  areas  of  Federal 
spending  need  to  be  carefully  looked 
at  for  savings,  but  I  submit  to  you  that 
this  program  has  received  its  fair 
share  and  the  need  for  this  assistance 
is  still  overwhelming.  Over  2  million 
rural  households  live  in  substandard 
housing.  Over  1  million  rural  units  are 
without  complete  pluimblng,  another 
million  are  overcrowded,  over  2  million 
lacli  adequate  drinking  water,  close  to 
17  million  lack  adequate  waste  dispos- 
al, and  over  a  million  rural  residents 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  pay 
more  than  35  percent  of  their  income 
for  housing  costs. 

We  have  made  tremendous  progress 
in  improving  the  quality  of  housing  in 
rural  communities  over  the  past 
decade.  Termination  of  these  pro- 
grams means  an  end  to  this  progress 
while  the  need  is  stUl  so  great.  Thus, 
the  President's  proposals  should  be  re- 
jected. 

In  addition,  the  President  proposes 
termination  of  the  revenue  forgone 
postal  subsidy  which  reduces  postal 
rates  for  various  classes  of  nonprofit 
uses.  This  would  mean  that  the  postal 
subsidy  which  goes  to  the  blind  and 
handicapped,  rural  newspapers,  librar- 
ies and  schools,  as  well  as  charitable 
organizations  would  be  eliminated— re- 
sulting in  sharply  increased  postal 
rates  for  these  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  already  this  year 
these  groups  have  experienced  signifi- 
cant increases  in  their  postal  costs. 
Due  to  action  taken  by  the  Congress 
in  fiscal  year  1986  and  the  sequestra- 
tion on  March  1,  1986,  the  funding  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Congress  has 
dropped  from  $1.04  bUlion  in  1985  to 
$716  million  in  1986.  This  has  resulted 
in  postal  rates  increasing  anywhere 
from  10  to  19  percent  for  these  uses. 
For  example,  a  rural  newspaper  in  my 
home  area  has  advised  me  that  just 
last  month  their  postal  rate  went  up 
16  percent. 

Again,  this  area  should  not  be 
exempt  from  its  share  of  reductions. 
but  a  drastic  termination  of  the  postal 
subsidy  such  as  the  President  proposes 


cannot  be  absorbed  all  at  once  without 
severe  disruption  in  the  services  and 
activities  provided  for  the  users  of  this 
subsidy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thoughts  I  have 
shared  here  today  represent  just  a  few 
of  the  areas  where  the  President's 
budget  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  our 
citizens.  I  urge  its  rejection. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  Chair  how  much  time  is  remaining 
for  both  sides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ghat]  has  12 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin] 
has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tingiiished  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Boxpt]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  wanted  a  vote  on  his  budget 
and  he  wiU  have  it  today.  This  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  isolated  from  reality.  I 
want  to  address  just  one  part  of  the 
fantasy:  The  Reagan  defense 
number— an  increase  of  $34  billion  in 
Etefense  budget  authority— $34  billion 
in  addition  to  the  $100  billion  already 
added  into  the  Reagan  years  whUe  ev- 
erything else  has  been  cut. 

Once  again,  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted a  budget  that  would  mean  an- 
other early  Christmas  for  the  military- 
industrial  complex,  while  showing 
little  mercy  or  compassion  for  middle 
America  and  those  who  are  vulnerable: 
the  sick,  the  elderly,  the  homeless,  the 
students,  the  veterans,  and  the  poor 
children  of  this  country. 

If  we  have  learned  one  thing  over 
the  past  several  years,  it  is  that  there 
is  waste  at  the  Pentagon;  that  there  is 
room  in  the  military  budget  for  belt 
tightening. 

Let  me  briefly  review  some  of  the 
facts  which  prove  this  point: 

A  26-cent  plastic  stool  cap  that  the 
Air  Force  paid  over  $900  for  and  whose 
price  tag  jumped  to  $1,100  a  year  later. 

A  $9,600  Allen  wrench,  courtesy  of 
General  Dynamics.  The  original  price, 
before  minor  modifications,  was  8 
cents. 

A  $435  claw  hammer. 

A  $7,600  coffee  brewer,  built  to  with- 
stand an  airplane  crash  that  would  kill 
all  coffee  drinkers  on  board. 

And  what  is  the  President's  reaction 
to  these  facts?  He  adds  another  $34 
billion  to  the  Defense  budget. 

In  August  1985.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger  canceled  the  Divad 
air  defense  gun.  It  couldn't  hit  the  tar- 
gets it  was  designed  for,  but  it  was 
great  at  locking  onto  latrine  fans.  Cost 
to  the  taxpayer  $1.8  billion. 

In  Ught  of  the  budget  deficit,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  sug- 
gested the  AMRAAM  missile  could  be 
canceled,  because  it  has  had  perform- 
ance and  cost  problems  and  is  more 
than  2  years  behind  schedule.  I  hope 


the  Armed  Service  Committee  heeds 
the  CBO's  recommendation.  Cost  to 
the  U.S.  Government  so  far  $1  billion. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
just  concluded  that  the  Army  did  not 
conduct  realistic  testing  of  the  Brad- 
ley infantry  fighting  vehicle.  In  truth, 
the  $1.7  million  dollar  apiece  troop 
carrier  is  a  deathtrap  for  the  sollders 
inside.  And  I  commend  my  colleagues, 
Mil  LzvufE  and  DENifY  Smith  for 
their  commitment  to  exposing  the 
Bradley's  problems.  The  CBO  has  also 
placed  the  Bradley  on  its  budget  defi- 
cit hit  list.  But  the  Pentagon  wants  to 
spend  $13  billion  more  for  the  Brad- 
ley. 

And  despite  these  facts,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  includes  $34  billion  more 
for  the  Pentagon. 

Last  year  we  heard  about  contrac- 
tors charging  the  Government  for  dog 
kennel  fees,  country  club  member- 
ships, and  trips  to  Swedish  massage 
parlors. 

And  the  President  wants  to  increase 
the  Pentagon's  budget  by  $34  billion. 

Last  year.  Secretary  Weinberger  ad- 
mitted to  having  an  extra  $4  billion  to 
play  with  because  he  overbudgeted  for 
inflation.  This  year,  the  GAO  tells  us. 
the  Pentagon  will  wind  up  with  an 
extra  $7V4  billion  for  the  same  reason. 

And  what  does  the  President  do?  He 
wants  another  $34  billion  for  the  De- 
fense budget. 

We've  all  heard  about  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  George 
Sawyer,  who  negotiated  contracts  with 
General  Dynamics  whUe  he  was  nego- 
tiating for  a  job  with  that  company. 

We're  also  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  eight  Army  officers  involved  in 
either  the  testing  or  development  of 
the  Ford  aerospace  prototype  of  late 
Divad  air  defense  gun,  went  to  work 
for  that  company  or  its  subcontrac- 
tors. 

There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
cases  of  revolving  door,  an  obvious 
sign  that  there  has  been  little  account- 
ability at  the  Pentagon. 

And  what  does  the  President  do?  He 
asks  us  for  $34  billion  more  for  the 
Pentagon. 

This  administration  has  had  its  way 
long  enough.  But  they  have  gone  too 
far.  The  times,  they  are  changing.  The 
same  administration  that  gave  us  un- 
precedented budget  deficits  and  en- 
dorsed Gramm-Rudman.  now  has  to 
accept  the  consequences. 

In  the  process  of  balancing  the 
budget,  we  are  going  to  have  to  bal- 
ance our  priorities.  Unfortunately,  this 
President's  priorities  are  out  of  whack. 
We  can  no  longer  allow  him  to  keep 
feeding  the  Pentagon's  insatiable  ap- 
petite, while  ignoring  those  in  our 
country  who  go  hungry.  One  in  four 
children  in  America  are  poor.  And 
what  does  the  President  do?  He  adds 
$34  billion  to  the  Defense  budget. 


And  how  does  he  pay  for  it?  He  cuts 
the  same  amount  from  domestic  pro- 
grams, from  small  business,  from  tran- 
sit, from  local  government,  from 
health,  from  education,  from  every- 
thing else. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  support 
your  budget.  It  is  a  mean-spirited  and 
isolated  dociunent  and  Its  priorities  do 
not  match  those  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Owxns]. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  budget 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  budget  pres- 
entty  being  debated  tramples  on  the  people  of 
the  12th  Congressional  District  of  New  York. 
This  budget  represents  the  spirit  of  Ebenezer 
Scrooge  and  is  unworthy  of  the  richest  Nation 
in  the  world.  The  President's  budget  repre- 
sents a  poverty  of  spirit  and  a  poverty  of 
vision.  At  a  time  when  American  corporations 
are  earning  more  money  than  ever  before,  at 
a  time  when  the  stock  market  is  booming,  we 
are  behaving  as  if  tt>e  national  Treasury  is  on 
the  verge  of  bankoiptcy.  The  American  Colos- 
sus has  the  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
Americans.  We  can  prepare  for  the  future  by 
educating  all  wtx}  need  to  be  educated.  We 
can  provkJe  decent  housing  and  adequate 
food  for  all. 

The  problem  is  not  a  lack  of  resources.  The 
problem  is  a  lack  of  will.  The  Presklent  ap- 
peals to  the  worst  instincts  of  Americans  while 
at  the  same  time  he  camouflages  the  real 
waste  in  ttie  budget.  This  budget  Is  a  coverup 
for  5  years  of  bad  judgments  made  by  Ronakj 
Reagan.  Each  Member  of  this  House  who 
cares  atXHJt  the  future  of  this  country  should 
ioin  rT>e  in  voting  no  on  this  spirit  of  Ebenezer 
Scrooge.  The  American  people  and  the 
people  of  the  worid  deserve  better  leadership 
and  a  better  use  of  tfie  abundant  resources 
wtitch  God  has  made  available  to  America. 

Mr  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Leath],  a 
member  of  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, obviously  there  are  some  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  who  would  bring  this 
budget  before  us  today,  naked  as  it  is, 
for  purely  partisan  reasons.  I  happen 
not  to  be  one  of  those.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  would  do  that  because  I 
think  I  have  proven  that  in  the  past. 
And  let  me  remind  my  Republican  col- 
leagues that  this  Member  does  have 
considerable  credibility  as  a  nonparti- 
san player  on  an  issue  such  as  this,  as 
I  have  joined  with  you  on  numerous 
occasions  in  the  past,  In  direct  contra- 
diction to  my  own  party. 

But  that  was  back  In  the  old  days, 
1981  and  1982,  when  It  appeared  that 
this  President  was  much  more  con- 
cerned about  deficit  spending  than  he 
has  been  for  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

So  why,  then,  today  should  we  ex- 
amine this  budiget  and  look  at  this 
budget  and  focus  on  this  budget? 


Purely  and  simply,  because  this  is 
the  fourth  budget  in  a  row  that  this 
President  has  sent  to  this  Hill  that  is 
nothing  more  than  a  real  giggler.  Of 
the  three  previous  proposals  that  the 
President  has  sent  here,  two  were 
never  even  brotight  up.  The  one  that 
was  brought  up  received  one  vote  on 
the  floor  of  this  House. 

Now,  I  ask  you:  Is  a  proposal  like 
that,  whether  it  be  from  me  or  from 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  serious  and  honest 
proposal? 

Absolutely  not.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body can  claim  that  it  is. 

Year  after  year  we  get  these  budgets 
from  the  President,  we  look  at  them 
and  we  giggle  and  we  throw  them  in 
the  can,  and  then  we  attempt  to  sit 
down  and  write  one  on  our  own  while 
the  President  sits  down  there  in  the 
convenience  of  the  Oval  Office  and 
criticizes  the  Congress  for  not  doing 
its  job.  "Why  don't  you  do  what  I 
asked  you  to  do,  and  we  won't  have 
these  problems." 

Then  we  spend  the  rest  of  the  year 
listening  to  the  White  House  tell  the 
American  people,  "If  only  they  would 
have  done  what  I  ask  them  to  do,  we 
would  not  have  these  deficits." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  today  we  are 
going  to  lay  your  1987  budget  on  the 
table  and  we  are  going  to  dissect  it  as 
we  have  here  now  for  several  hours, 
we  are  going  to  debate  it,  we  are  going 
to  ask  the  people's  House  how  serious 
you  are. 

I  for  one  want  to  know,  before  I  go 
any  further  trying  to  write  a  budget, 
just  how  right  you  are,  Mr.  President. 

I  want  you,  Mr.  President,  to  be  an 
honest  broker  in  this  game.  That  Is  all 
I  ask  you  to  do.  I  want  you  to  be  realis- 
tic. I  want  you  to,  finally,  once  and  for 
all,  understand  what  Gramm-Rudman 
Is  and  understand  what  it  is  going  to 
do  to  the  defense  of  this  coimtry  and 
what  It  is  going  to  do  to  other  pro- 
grams in  the  domestic  part  of  this 
budget  that  do  not  need  cutting  if  we 
do  not  face  up  to  this  problem. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eimisoif]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote  "no"  on 
the  proposition  this  afternoon,  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  The  first  is,  of  course, 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
President's  budget  proposals,  although 
I  do  agree  with  many  and  I  do  agree 
with  the  target  numbers.  Modifica- 
tions of  his  priorities  are  in  order. 
That  is  to  be  expected.  But  this  resolu- 
tion has  not  even  been  treated  with 
the  normal,  ordinary,  mundane,  legis- 
lative consideration  or  courtesy  that 
we  would  give  to  any  "commemorative 
observance"  bill.  I  resent  the  process 
that  Is  being  foisted  upon  us  this 
afternoon;  a  real  ruse,  a  charade,  a 


rhetorical  Reagan-bashing  exercise 
that  does  not  become  the  House. 

This  House  should  have  a  higher 
sense  of  responsibility  than  to  purport 
that  there  Lb  real  meaning  In  what  has 
beer,  done  here  today.  There  is  no  op- 
portunity in  this  exercise  to  reprlori- 
tlze  or  for  the  House  to  make  any 
input  Into  the  process  based  on  the 
concerns  of  our  constituents. 

Of  course  we  will  have  that  opportu- 
nity to  be  involved  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead,  if  we  ever  get  down  to 
our  own  budget  process. 

This  House,  the  other  body  and  the 
President  should  work  sensitively  with 
each  other  in  addressing  the  deficits, 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  and 
concerns  on  the  agenda,  do  it  seriously 
and  stand  back  from  this  game-play- 
ing, this  sophomoric  game-playing. 

It  is,  after  all.  time  for  us  to  admit, 
time  for  this  House  to  admit,  that  no 
President  ever  spent  a  nickel  that  was 
not  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  get  on  with  legis- 
lating, not  sequestrating,  of  seeing  the 
budget  process  work  as  it  should 
rather  than  going  through  these  cha- 
rades. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ScHxmxR]  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  for  giving  me  some 
time  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  rhetoric.  Most  of  it  has  really  come 
from  the  people  saying  that  this  side 
of  the  aisle  is  rhetoric. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  only  one  of 
you  today,  a  gentleman  from  Texas, 
had  the  courage  to  say  he  was  for  the 
President's  budget.  We  have  heard 
words  like  "charade"  and  we  have 
heard  words  like  "political"  and  we 
have  had  people  holding  up  pads  that 
are  blank,  but  only  one  person  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  has  screwed  his 
courage  to  the  sticking  board  and  said. 
"I'U  back  my  President." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  this  exer- 
cise Is  a  charade,  then  the  President's 
budget  is  a  chsu^e.  And,  conversely, 
if  the  President's  budget  is  real,  then 
this  exercise  is  real,  because  all  we  are 
doing,  no  more,  no  less,  Is  asking  every 
Member  of  this  House  to  say  yes  or  no 
to  the  President  on  the  President's 
budget  priorities. 

And  why  is  there  such  consterna- 
tion, confusion  and.  yes.  rhetoric  from 
that  side  of  the  aisle?  Because  there  is 
a  lot  of  squirming  going  on.  The  leader 
of  their  party  and  the  people  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  simply  disagree  in  pri- 
orities. 

Would  it  not  be  more  honest,  would 
it  not  be  more  fair,  would  it  not  be 
more  effective  back  In  your  districts  to 
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simply  say.  "Mr.  President,  we  dis- 
agree with  your  priorities.  You  are  a 
good  President,  you  are  the  leader  of 
our  party,  but  we  disagree  on  prior- 
ities." 

That  would  be  the  honest  thing  to 
do.  But  instead  of  examining  the 
President's  budget,  instead  of  admit- 
ting that  you  simply  do  not  like  it,  no 
more,  no  less,  you  attack  the  E>emo- 
crats. 

D  1750 

Members  of  this  body,  that  attack 
will  not  wash.  That  attack  will  not 
wash:  it  will  not  work.  Your  vote  will 
be  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  what  hap- 
pens today.  There  will  be  a  yes  or 
there  will  be  a  no.  and  maybe  there 
will  be  a  few  people  abstaining  or  not 
voting. 

But  that  is  what  we  will  leave.  That 
is  what  will  be  at  the  end  of  today.  Not 
all  the  language,  not  all  the  accusa- 
tions but  a  yes  or  a  no.  Are  you  with 
your  President  or  are  you  against  him? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  have  been  watching  this 
debate  and  listening  to  it  all  day,  and 
it  really  is  a  sham. 

I,  for  one,  standing  in  this  well,  do 
not  like  the  President's  budget,  and  I 
will  vote  against  the  President's 
budget.  But  to  hear  that  other  side  get 
up,  one  after  another,  and  say  what 
the  President's  budget  is  going  to  do  is 
a  sham,  because  over  100  Democrats 
voted  for  Gramm-Rudman. 

I  pleaded  here  in  this  well,  I  told  you 
what  Gramm-Rudman  was  going  to  do 
too.  Look  at  education.  On  March  1, 
you  bleeding  hearts,  290,000  students 
went  off  the  Pell  grants  in  this  coun- 
try of  ours  because  of  your  vote. 

At  least  500  older  Americans  will  not 
get  safe  and  decent  subsidized  housing 
because  of  your  vote. 

Nine  million  fewer  meals  on  wheels 
will  be  served  because  of  your  vote. 

You  hurt  the  air  controllers,  you 
hurt  the  Coast  Guard  which  wa<^  cut 
by  $86  million,  you  hurt  the  Customs 
which  was  cut  by  $34  million;  every- 
body got  cut  across-the-board,  4.3  per- 
cent. And  do  you  know  why  you  voted 
for  Gramm-Rudman?  Because  you  did 
not  have  the  guts  to  make  the  proper 
cuts. 

You  were  hoping  that  sequestration 
would  do  the  job  for  you.  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  the  12  guys  that  brought 
suit  against  Gramm-Rudman,  and  the 
3-judge  court  down  at  the  District 
Court  ruled  in  our  favor.  Hopefully, 
the  Supreme  Court  wiU  rule  in  our 
favor. 

You  did  not  have  the  guts  to  make 
the  tough  cuts,  and  to  make  the  tough 
choices.  You  were  all  going  to  hide 
behind  sequestration,  and  then  when 


your  constituents  came  to  you.  the 
students  came  to  you  the  health  pro- 
fessions came  to  you.  the  social  pro- 
grams came  to  you;  you  were  going  to 
say,  "Hey,  I  am  with  you.  I  am  with 
you,  but  that  is  sequestration.  Those 
awful  people  down  there  did  it;  we  did 
not  do  it." 

You  wanted  the  President  to  handle 
sequestration.  But  now,  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  rules,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  make  those  tough  decisions. 
You  do  not  like  the  President's 
budget;  I  do  not  like  it.  But  what  are 
you  going  to  come  up  with?  You  have 
only  got  a  couple  more  weeks.  April  15 
is  the  deadline,  and  we  Just  cannot 
wait  to  see  that  beautiful  budget  you'll 
come  up  with. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  F -^solution  296 
makes  a  sham  of  the  entire  legislative  proc- 
ess. The  Dertvxrats  In  Congress,  who  control 
the  purse  strings,  who  control  the  staff,  who 
control  the  committees,  are  bnriging  to  the 
House  floor  a  budget  bill  that  has  not  been 
considered  by  any  subcommittee,  any  commit- 
tee, or  any  public  forum  at  all. 

We  are  expected  to  vote  on  a  bill  that  has 
not  been  examined  at  all  by  those  Members 
wfx>  are  charged  to  do  so.  This,  in  the  old 
phrase,  is  a  pig  in  a  poke.  Instead  of  rT>eeting 
the  hard  challenge  of  constructing  a  budget  to 
meet  our  national  needs,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, with  no  notice  to  anyone  is  simply  dump- 
ing the  President's  budget  out  on  the  floor  for 
an  up  or  down  vote. 

The  Democrats  have  not  even  taken  the 
time  to  construct  an  alternative  budget.  That 
says  either  they  so  wholefieartedly  agree  with 
the  President  or  they  simply  don't  care 
erKXjgh  about  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
to  take  a  serious  approach  arxl  come  up  with 
a  serious  alternative. 

Public  policy,  particularly  public  budgets,  are 
always  a  matter  of  choices.  I  have  consistent- 
ly stated  ttiat  I  woukj  prefer  the  President's 
budget,  with  all  its  flaws,  to  tfie  consequences 
of  the  Gramm-Rudman  sequestration  process. 
But  I  never  imagined  that  that  is  all  this 
House  would  consider.  We,  and  the  Amencan 
people  deserve  to  kx>k  at  ar>d  make  cfXMces 
at>out  this  budget. 

The  legislative  procedure  used  now  by  the 
Democrats  ignores  the  need  for  a  democratic 
society  to  have  choices.  The  Democrats  are 
using  this  tactic  to  simpiy  vent  ttieir  com- 
plaints about  the  President's  budget  That's 
fine.  But  where  are  the  choices?  If  they  have 
problems  with  the  President's  budget,  then 
ttiey  should  offer  an  alternative,  or  at  least 
allow  the  rest  of  us  to  offer  alternatives. 

In  failing  to  come  up  with  legitimate  alterna- 
tives, the  Democrats  abarxlon  their  shared  re- 
sponsibility with  ttie  executive  branch  to 
govern  this  country.  By  ordering  this  vote  in 
this  fashion,  the  Democrats  are  failing  in  their 
constitutional  responsibility  to  hold  the  purse- 
strings  of  this  Government 

Because  ttiis  vote  fails  to  give  me  or  my 
constituents  any  choices  in  setting  Federal 
budget  priorities,  arvj  because  this  vote  repre- 
sents an  atxjication  of  our  solemn  responsibil- 
ity as  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  is  merely  a  Democratic  politi- 


cal ploy.  I  am  compelled  to  vote  present  to 
protest  this  unseemly  and  politically  inspired 
legislation. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  failure  to 
address  persistent  budget  deficits  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude  would  wreak  such  havoc  on 
our  way  of  life  that  this  Congress,  just  a  few 
months  ago,  in  an  extraordinary  show  of  t)i- 
partisanship,  passed  an  extraordinary  meas- 
ure, the  Gramm-Rudman-Ot)ey  ameridment. 

The  bipartisan  support  for  that  mechanism, 
not  the  mechanism  itself,  is  the  most  promis- 
ing development  in  the  struggle  to  overcome 
ttie  deficit. 

Now  that  we're  committed  to  reducing  the 
fiscal  1987  deficit  to  $144  billion,  there's  only 
one  way  to  do  it.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
in  this  House  must  set  aside  their  partisan  dif- 
ferences and  work  together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  bringing  the  President's 
budget  to  the  floor,  knowing  full  well  that  there 
aren't  er>ough  votes  to  pass  it,  may  be  a  good 
way  to  embarrass  the  minority  in  this  House, 
but  it's  no  way  to  cut  the  deficit. 

Let's  go  ahead  and  have  the  vote.  We  all 
know  what  the  outcome  will  be.  And  then  let's 
put  aside  this  partisan  posturing  and  work  to- 
gether to  develop  a  budget.  The  American 
people  don't  want  games.  They  want  us  to  de- 
liver on  our  promise  of  progress  toward  a  t>al- 
anced  budget 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  voting 
present  on  the  President's  budget  because  I 
do  not  think  It  means  a  thing.  It  is  purely  an 
exercise  since  the  Budget  Committee  has  not 
yet  marked  up  a  budget  resolution  establish- 
ing a  figure  to  be  used  by  the  authorizing 
committees  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  meet  the  $144  billion  deficit  figure  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration's  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  This  budget  reflects  the 
same  priorities  that  have  characterized  tfie  ad- 
ministration's budgets  in  the  past:  large  in- 
creases in  defense  spending  and  foreign  as- 
sistance and  deep  cuts  in  domestic  spending. 

We  need  a  strong  defense — but  we  can 
never  have  a  strong  defense  unless  it  is 
backed  by  a  stror>g  country— strength  that  can 
only  come  by  developing  our  Nation's  re- 
sources— our  real  wealth— with  an  educated, 
healthy  popnjlace,  with  adequate  food  and  nu- 
trition flowing  from  a  strong  agriculture  base. 

The  administration,  however,  proposes  to 
exempt  tfie  Defense  Department  from  ttie 
budget  cuts  required  to  meet  the  Gramnv 
Rudman  deficit  limits.  Instead,  the  Reagan 
budget  wouM  increase  defense  appropriations 
by  $34  billion— 12  percent— in  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  by  42  percent  over  the  next  5 
years,  the  same  period  In  which  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law  would  require  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  the  deficit  The  administration's  plan 
for  domestic  programs,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
quite  different  Deep  cuts  in  virtually  every 
portion  of  ihe  domestic  budget,  with  Social 
Security  Benefits  the  major  exception.  The 
Reagan  budget  wouM  cut  domestic  spending 
$22  billion  bek>w  current  spending  levels  and 
$28  bil<k)n  bek}w  what  is  needed  to  maintain 
current  servk:es. 

Today,  our  national  debt  has  doubled  to 
over  $2  trillion  and  large  sectkxis  of  our  Na- 


tion's industry  are  bankoipt  The  textile  indus- 
try is  facing  bankruptcy  from  imports— with 
stnrular  disasters  in  shoes  and  steel  and 
others.  Land  values  have  dropped  as  much  as 
75  percent  In  1985  more  banks  failed  in  any 
year  since  the  Depression.  Of  course  we  need 
a  strong  defense  but  we  must  also  have  a 
strong  ecorKsmy.  The  drastic  cuts  proposed  in 
this  budget  wouk)  preclude  the  growth  by 
business  and  industry  that  is  needed  to  attain 
economic  vitality. 

More  than  40  domestic  programs  would  be 
completely  eliminated  under  the  President's 
budget.  Many  of  these  programs  are  essential 
to  my  district  and  the  Natk>n  such  as  the 
Small  Business  Administratk>n,  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission,  community  urt>an 
development  and  action  grants,  and  general 
revenue  sharing.  Our  farmers  would  be  deeply 
hurt  by  the  elimination  of  the  agriculture  con- 
servation programs,  the  rural  development 
programs,  farm  loan  programs  and  agriculture 
research  and  extension. 

This  budget  would  deprive  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  low-  and  mkJdle-irK:ome  stu- 
dents of  the  opportunity  for  a  college  educa- 
tion by  making  it  much  harder  for  their  families 
to  obtain  the  financial  help  they  need.  Drastic 
cuts  in  furKJing  and  changes  In  student  finan- 
cial aid  programs  would  eliminate  2  million 
student  aid  awards  and  reduce  1  million  more. 
The  proposed  char>ges  in  the  guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  may  force  many  banks  to 
stop  Issuing  student  loans  altogether  thereby 
leaving  even  more  students  without  any  finan- 
cial akj.  This  budget  would  slash  vocational 
education  and  sevedy  cut  funds  for  handi- 
capped educatk>n. 

This  txjdget  would  shut  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  middle-income  families  out  of  the 
housing  market,  leveling  disastrous  effects  on 
home  builders  and  realtors. 

As  you  can  see  from  these  facts,  cleariy,  an 
increase  of  neariy  $2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1 987 
for  foreign  assistance  is  unconscionable.  We 
must  prioritize  to  make  this  country  grow  and 
prosper  and  we  cannot  continue  to  subsklize 
to  make  this  country  grow  and  prosper  and 
we  cannot  continue  to  subsidize  foreign  gov- 
ernments at  the  expense  of  our  own  farmers, 
steel  and  textile  workers.  We  must  continue  to 
maintain  a  reliable  flow  of  Federal  support  to 
cost-effective  programs  that  enlarge  and 
enrich  our  human  and  physical  resources  and 
our  capacity  for  Innovative  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  administration's  budget  will 
not  meet  those  goals.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  writh  me  in  voKing  strong  opposition  to 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  QALLO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  as  whip  of  the 
freshman  class,  I  have  had  tt>e  honor  and 
privilege  of  working  ctosely  with  the  leadership 
of  my  party  to  advocate  a  responsible  budget 
process  In  this  House. 

The  debate  here  today  strongly  suggests 
ttiat  our  message  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Today,  we  are  playing  a  cruel  game  with 
sensitive  issues  affecting  miltons  of  Ameri- 
cans. Today's  budget  vote  was  a  sham  of  the 
worst  kind. 

Many  members  of  the  House  on  both  skJes 
of  the  aisle  are  waiting  for  the  majority  leader- 
ship to  take  responsible  actk>n.  We  want  a 
budget  resolution  that  reflects  the  sense  of 
the  Congress. 


When  the  Gramm-Rudman  bill  passed  the 
House  with  a  strong  bipartisan  vote,  271-154, 
Congress  committed  itself  to  a  policy  of 
spending  limits  designed  to  end  deficit  spend- 
ing. The  majority  leadership  must  know  that  its 
failure  to  develop  a  responsible  budget  within 
deficit-reduction  targets  by  the  appointed 
deadline  will  result  in  an  automatic  meat-ax 
approach  to  fiscal  responsibility.  But,  in  spite 
of  that  knowledge,  today's  vote  brings  us  one 
step  closer  to  the  inevitable. 

We  want  to  reassure  the  people  that  the 
House  Is  capable  of  producing  a  budget  reso- 
lution by  April  15  that  ends  the  uncertainty 
created  by  congressional  inaction. 

All  we  got  today  was  a  meaningless  vote 
that  covers  up  the  facts  of  life  in  the  House. 

The  facts  are  that  it  is  March  and  we  have 
not  even  started  the  real  budget  process  in 
the  House. 

The  facts  are  that  there  was  nothing  sincere 
or  genuine  in  this  highly  irregular  vote  on  the 
President's  budget  proposal,  which  was  con- 
ducted without  the  benefit  of  due  process. 

President  Reagan  met  his  legal  requirement 
by  delivering  a  budget  to  Congress  more  than 
a  month  ago.  Ot)vlously,  the  de'^isionmakers 
in  ttie  House  have  chosen  to  make  no  deci- 
sion, to  offer  no  new  ideas  for  solving  a  seri- 
ous problem,  and  to  let  the  clock  run  on  the 
budget  process. 

The  facts  are  that  we  are  6  legislative  days 
away  from  a  required  vote  on  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  the  majority  leadership  has  abdicat- 
ed its  responsitiility  to  lead  by  turning  the 
budget  process  into  a  media  show. 

With  this  actk>n  today,  the  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall.  During  the  years  before  Worid  War  II, 
Winston  Churchill  watched  the  clock  tick  away 
the  wasted  hours  as  British  Government  ig- 
nored the  obvk>us  and  failed  to  prepare  for 
their  own  defense. 

Today,  those  of  us  who  were  present  for 
this  vote  remember  that  Churchill  was  reward- 
ed for  his  constant  vigilance  with  leadership  in 
time  of  crisis. 

Our  time  of  crisis  is  coming.  I  hope  we,  too. 
will  be  blessed  with  leadership  wfien  it  counts. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  sub- 
mission of  the  President's  1987  budget  plan, 
the  administration  has  launched  Its  fiscal  year 
1987  strategy  to  cripple  domestic  programs 
such  as  health,  housing  and  education  while 
favoring  and  protecting  military  spending.  If 
the  adminl8tratk>n's  budget  passes  and  if  what 
many  consider  to  be  optimistic  revenue  esti- 
mates turn  out  to  be  low,  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  will  trigger  on  October  1  and  bring  a 
second  devasting  round  of  cuts  to  domestic 
programs  already  decimated  by  tf)e  adminis- 
tratk>n's  budget  plan. 

In  the  administration's  budget,  0MB  esti- 
mates the  1987  Federal  deficit  exceeds  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets  by  only  $38 
billion — partly  due  to  optimistic  revenue  esti- 
mates. If  revenues  are  lower,  deficits  will  be 
higher  and  will  likely  trigger  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  sequestrations. 

The  Reagan  administration's  plan  for  12 
percent  growth — 8  percent  real  growth— in  de- 
fense budget  authority  Ignores  deficit  reduc- 
tion priorities  established  by  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  If  enacted  as  presented,  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  will  shelter  defense  from  the 
full   magnitude   of   Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 


Meanwhile,  programs  for  ttie  poor,  eklerfy  arx) 
disadvantaged  face  double  jeopardy:  cuts 
under  the  Reagan  administration's  budget  n 
well  as  under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

Over  ttie  next  5  years,  the  budget  makes 
deep  cuts  in  HUD-assisted  housing— $29.1  bil- 
lion. Medicare — $53.8  billion,  and  Medicakj — 
$17.1  billion.  Once  again,  the  administration 
shows  its  disregard  for  the  Amencan  life  sup- 
port system  protecting  mlllk>ns  of  vulnerable 
Americans  of  all  ages.  It's  tragic  that  the 
PreskJent  proposes  to  defer,  rescind,  or  elimi- 
nate virtually  all  low-Income  housing  assist- 
ance—not based  on  whetfier  these  programs 
have  proven  to  be  successful  or  not — but 
rather  based  on  ttie  misconception  that  we 
cannot  affort  to  assist  the  poorest  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

America's  fwalth  support  system  Is  placed 
in  serious  jeopardy.  Raising  the  Medicare  part 
B  annual  premium  82  percent  to  $452  per 
year  In  1991  and  increasing  the  part  B  deduct- 
ible $45  by  1991  will  add  up  to  $265  to  an  el- 
derty  beneficiary's  health  care  bill.  Elderly  out- 
of-pockets  costs  may  reach  20  percent  of 
income  by  1 990— substantially  higher  than  the 
15  percent  level  when  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
t>egan.  Further,  cutting  Medk:are  hospital  and 
physician  paynwnts  by  $7.99  billion  In  1991 
will  greatly  add  to  current  health  care  quality 
and  access  problems  facing  elderly  and  dis- 
abled Medicare  benefk:iarie8. 

In  a  budget  that  threatens  essential  life  sup- 
port programs,  the  Reagan  administration  tails 
to  target  the  true  source  of  $200  billion  defi- 
cits. According  to  1985  Congressional  Budget 
Offk:»  estimates,  lost  revenues  and  increased 
expenditures  from  this  administration's  tax  and 
defense  polkiies  will  equal  the  projected  1989 
Federal  deficit  and  exceed  the  1 990  deficit  by 
nearly  $40  billkjn. 

The  President's  budget  does  not  represent 
ttie  Interests  or  take  into  consideration  the 
vast  maiority  of  the  Amencan  public.  The 
President's  budget  should  t>e  rejected 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  adminis- 
tration has  again  proposed  a  budget  with  un- 
realistic, distorted  priorities  that  do  not  reflect 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  Amencan 
people.  This  unbalanced  budget  woukj  have 
us  cut  spending  for  nondefense  programs  by 
$28  billion  below  what  would  be  needed  lust 
to  maintain  current  services— taking  inflation 
and  the  numt>er  of  eligible  ber>eficianes  into 
account.  This  unbalanced  budget  would  have 
us  totally  eliminate  40  domestic  programs. 
Some  of  the  programs  targeted  for  the 
Reagan  ax  are  Immigrant  Education,  the  Work 
Incentive  Program— WIN,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  General  Revenue  Sharing,  Urt)an 
Development  Action  Grants.  Low-lr>come 
Weatherization— the  list  of  casualities  goes  on 
snd  on. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration  is 
asking  for  $34  billk)n  in  Increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  military.  Under  the  current  admin- 
istration, there  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  arTKXjnt  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  mili- 
tary but  neither  spent  nor  even  obligated 
under  contracts  by  ttie  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
This  unobligated  backlog  is  estimated  to 
reach  $60  billion  this  year.  We  all  support  an 
effective  American  military.  We  are  all  willing 
to  give  the  Defense  Department  what  it  truly 
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needs  to  carry  out  its  critical  job  of  keeping 
the  peace,  but  I  cannot  and  will  not  support 
cuts  in  vital  social  progranns  wtiile  billions  of 
dollars  are  being  ttvown  at  a  military  estab- 
fehrrwrt  that  cannot  even  spend  all  the  ap- 
propriations it  has  been  given. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  sent  his  fiscal  year  1987  budget 
to  Congress  last  month,  he  rejected  the 
notion  that  it  was  dead  on  arrival.  Instead,  he 
requested  that  it  be  considered  and  approved, 
and  today  we  make  a  judgment  on  that  re- 
quest 

We  have  had  the  President's  budget  for 
about  6  weeks.  Our  Budget  Committee  has 
hekl  field  hearings  on  it;  ottier  committees  of 
the  House  including  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  whk:h  I  serve  had  had  hearings  in 
Washington  on  it;  it  has  been  extensively  ana- 
lyzed by  the  media;  and,  if  your  constituents 
are  like  mine,  they  have  let  you  know  what 
they  think  of  it  In  short,  I  believe  we  know 
enough  about  Mr.  Reagan's  budget  to  vote  on 
it. 

Budgets  are  spending  blueprints.  They  re- 
flect their  author's  belief  as  to  how  the  Na- 
tion's resources  should  be  allocated.  Budgets 
are  a  statement  of  priorities;  if  you  agree  with 
those  priofities  you  vote  for  their  embodiment 
in  the  budget  If  the  budget's  priorities  are  not 
yours,  you  don't  vote  for  it  It's  really  that 
sirr^.  And  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  It 
clear  that  the  priorities  reflected  in  President 
Reagan's  fiscal  year  1987  budget  are  not  my 
priorities,  and  I  won't  be  voting  for  it. 

The  Presidential  budget  for  ttw  next  fiscal 
year  is  a  rewrite  of  past  efforts  by  this  admin- 
istratxjn.  It  is  sadly  out  of  balance  in  terms  of 
priorities.  As  usual,  the  PreskJent  would  in- 
crease defense  outlays  wt«le  reducing  domes- 
tk:  sperKling.  I  yiekj  to  no  one  in  my  belief  ttiat 
one  of  tt>e  primary  responsit>ilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  to  ensure  the  natk>nal  de- 
fense. I  have  supported,  and  will  continue  to 
support,  ttie  programs  I  believe  are  necessaiy 
to  provide  for  our  natwnal  security.  I  also 
know,  however,  that  there  are  investments  we 
must  make  in  our  country  and  its  people — in- 
vestmerrts  in  areas  like  education,  health  care, 
job  training,  transportation  and  the  like — whKh 
are  every  bit  as  important  to  guaranteeing  our 
security  as  are  the  missiles,  bombers,  and 
submarines  we  entrust  to  ttie  Defense  Depart- 
ment The  President's  budget  woukJ  have  you 
believe  that  all  good  things  flow  from  a  stead- 
ily increasing  defense  budget  and  a  steadily 
decreasing  domestic  program  budget  That 
was  not  true  in  1981,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
true  in  1966,  and  it  will  nsNW  be  true. 

I  do  not  interxj  to  address  ttie  very  legiti- 
mate corx^m  that  ttie  Presktent's  budget  may 
have  underestimated  defense  spending  by 
$15  billkxi  and  ttierefore  may  not  have  com- 
plied wnth  the  dictates  of  Gramm-Rudman. 
That  is  obviously  a  serious  Issue,  but  I  am 
more  concerned  about  ttie  direction  in  whk:h 
the  President's  budget  would  lead  the  Natk>n. 
I  don't  believe  that  ttie  American  people  want 
to  foHow  ttie  course  set  forth  by  this  budget,  a 
course  ttiat  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  society 
less  able  to  respond  to  the  challenges  of  a 
rapidly  changing  world.  That  course,  and  this 
budget  deserve  to  be  rejected.  I  hope  this 
House  will  go  on  record  today  in  opposition  to 
them,  and  I  hope  ttiat  the  message  of  rejec- 


tk>n  we  will  send  will  be  received  and  under- 
stood by  those  wtio  set  spending  priorities  in 
this  administratk>n. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today's 
debate  over  the  budget  is  essentially  a  debate 
over  the  priorities  of  our  Natk)n.  By  ttiat  I  do 
not  mean  ttie  priority  of  reducing  our  enor- 
mous budget  deficit;  I  think  on  that  issue  we 
are  alt  agreed.  We  must  take  decisive  actk>n 
to  rid  ourselves  of  a  defk::it  so  large  that  it 
threatens  ttie  natkjnal  economy.  Instead, 
today's  debate  revolves  around  how  we  are  to 
go  about  doing  the  job. 

Today,  we  are  voting  on  ttie  PreskJent's 
budget  proposal— his  priorities  for  our  Natk>n 
in  the  year  ahead.  They  are  very  clear.  The 
PreskJent  insists  that  the  deficit  reduction  tar- 
gets set  by  the  Gramm-Rudman  balanced 
budget  legislatkin  must  be  met  without  raising 
any  new  revenue,  and  without  reducing  his 
continuing  military  buikJup.  Under  ttie  Presi- 
dent's budget,  ttien,  all  defk^it  reductions  must 
come  from  domestic  spending.  Specifically, 
the  Presklent  would  Increase  mllitairy  outlays 
by  $16  billk>n  while  reducing  outlays  for  do- 
mestk:  programs  by  $22  billion. 

This  vote  will  demonstrate  how  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  stiare 
the  priorities  of  the  PreskJent.  I  do  not  believe 
the  numbers  will  be  great  Last  week  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  ttie  majority  of 
whk;h  betong  to  the  Presklent's  party,  voted 
16  to  6  against  adopting  his  budget.  If  it  is  not 
already,  it  will  soon  be  clear  that  the  majority 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  does  not  share  the  prior- 
ities for  our  Natkjn.  We  will  not  endorse  a 
budget  that  decimates  important  health,  edu- 
catkin,  and  veterans'  programs,  and  ttiat  does 
so,  not  to  reduce  the  national  deficit  but  to  fi- 
nance increased  military  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  vote  will  demonstrate  the 
obvraus  desire  on  both  skjes  of  ttie  aisle  to 
craft  an  alternative  to  ttie  Presklent's  list  of 
budget  priorities.  This  is  the  business  we  must 
turn  to.  We  must  act  in  a  forceful,  forthright 
and  most  importantly,  a  bipartisan  manner  to 
forge  a  new  set  of  budget  priorities.  It  is  only 
the  cooperative,  collective  action  of  both  par- 
ties in  tJoth  Houses  of  Congress  that  will  con- 
tribute to  a  sound,  responsible  resolution  of 
ttie  budget  debate.  Let  us  turn  to  the  task  of 
creating  a  budget  that  meets  ttie  deficit  reduc- 
tk>n  targets  of  Gramm-Rudman,  but  meets 
ttiem  wittXHit  placing  an  unequal  burden  on 
any  one  segment  of  society.  Let  us  work  to- 
gettier  to  craft  a  national  budget  which  is  rep- 
resentative of  a  consensus  of  opinkin,  and  is 
truly  reflective  of  the  priorities  of  the  citizens 
of  ttiis  country.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MANTON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  PreskJent  Reagan's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Gray,  for  bringing 
the  Presklent's  budget  to  the  floor  today.  My 
constituents  in  Ninth  Congresstonal  District  of 
New  York,  and  all  Americans  have  a  right  to 
know  exactly  how  PreskJent  Reagan  proposes 
to  reduce  the  Federal  defk:it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  PreskJent  Reagan  told  Ameri- 
cans in  his  State  of  the  Unk>n  Address  that 
his  budget  provkJes  a  "modest  increase"  for 
defense,  protects  programs  for  the  poor  and 
ekJerty,  promotes  family  values,  and  meets  the 
Gramm-Rudman  dafwit  target  for  fiscal  year 


1987.  A  ctoser  k>ok  at  the  PreskJent's  budget 
tells  a  much  different  story. 

First,  the  PreskJent  claims  his  budget  woukJ 
increase  defense  spending  by  a  "modest"  3 
percent  after  inflatron.  However,  the  Congres- 
sk>nal  Budget  Offk:»  estimates  ttiat  defense 
spending  would  actually  rise  by  8  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1987  under  the  PreskJent's  budget 
An  8-percent  real  Increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing is  excessive,  unrealistk:,  and  unwarranted, 
given  our  current  deficit  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Pentagon  spending  has  dou- 
bled since  1981.  But  the  more  than  $1  trillk>n 
spent  by  the  Pentagon  under  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  not  bought  America  a  strong- 
er defense.  Instead,  billk>ns  of  dollars  have 
tieen  thrown  at  costly  and  needless  weapons 
systems  like  the  MX  niissile,  while  funds  for 
ti'aining  and  readiness  have  t>een  cut  tiy  30 
percent.  Sacrificing  readiness  to  buy  highly 
complex  and  unnecessary  weapons  systems 
has  undermined  our  defense  capabilities. 

Furthermore,  the  Pentagon  has  allowed 
many  of  the  Nation's  largest  defense  contrac- 
tors to  reap  a  massive  windfall  from  fraudu- 
lent abusive  and  illegal  contracting  practices. 
The  Defense  Department  Inspector  General 
has  found  that  more  than  half  of  the  spare 
parts  purchased  by  the  Pentagon  since  1984 
were  not  reasonably  priced.  Ttiis  waste  and 
fraud  has  eroded  the  quality  of  our  weaponry. 

Enough  Is  enough.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  write  the  Pentagon  a  blank  check  as  ttie 
PreskJent  has  once  again  proposed.  We  can 
have  a  strong  defense  and  also  cut  billk>ns 
from  the  Presklent's  defense  budget  But  to 
do  so  we  must  require  the  Pentagon  to  pro- 
cure weapons  on  a  competitive  tiasis,  and  we 
must  eliminate  weapons  systems  that  are  un- 
necessary or  duplicative. 

Second,  I  reject  the  administration's  claim 
ttiat  this  budget  is  profamity  and  protects  the 
poor  and  elderly.  The  President's  budget  im- 
poses harsh  cuts  on  vital  programs  that  have 
already  been  cut  to  the  bone  by  his  adminis- 
ti'ation.  The  PreskJent's  budget  woukj  slash 
domestic  spending  in  fiscal  year  1987  by  $22 
billion.  More  than  40  programs  that  are  impor- 
tant to  the  families  and  the  elderly  people  in 
my  district  would  t>e  totally  eliminated  under 
the  PreskJent's  budget  including  low-income 
weatherization,  mass  transit  assistance,  sup- 
plemental education  opportunity  grants,  com- 
munity senses  block  grants,  general  revenue 
stiaring  and  housing  for  ttie  ekJeriy  and  poor. 
Funds  for  infrastructure  repair,  community  de- 
velopment, and  health  assistance  would  be 
severely  curtailed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  New  York  City  has  been 
forced  to  atisorb  dramatic  cuts  in  Federal  as- 
sistance over  the  past  5  years.  Since  1981, 
Federal  akJ  to  New  York  City  and  Its  reskJents 
has  been  reduced  by  $2.4  billton.  Under  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987,  Feder- 
al assistance  to  New  York  City  woukJ  be  cut 
by  another  $1 .5  bilton.  The  city  will  be  forced 
to  cut  such  basic  services  as  polk:e  and  fire 
protection,  education,  and  social  servk:es  for 
the  poor  and  elderly. 

Ttie  PreskJent's  proposals  for  housing  pro- 
grams clearty  illusti'ate  that  once  again  this 
Administi'ation  is  attempting  to  balance  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  working  families,  the 
poor  and  ttie  ekJerty. 


First  the  PreskJent's  budget  terminates  vir- 
tually all  existing  federally  assisted  housing 
programs.  In  New  York  City,  we  are  faced  with 
a  housing  crisis  of  dranutic  proportk>ns.  Ho- 
melessness  is  on  the  rise.  Many  of  those  wtio 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  hous- 
ing are  paying  as  much  as  half  of  ttieir  income 
for  rent  Ttiousands  of  families  are  forced  to 
double  up  in  crowded,  unsafe  units  with  the 
streets  being  the  only  alternative.  New  York 
and  many  other  cities  across  the  country  lack 
an  adequate  supply  of  safe,  decent,  afford- 
able housing.  The  PreskJent's  proposal  to 
wipe  out  most  existing  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams woukJ  make  our  serious  housing  prob- 
lems much,  much  worse. 

Second,  the  President's  proposals  to  strictly 
limit  eligibility  for  FHA  mortgage  insurance, 
while  at  the  same  time  more  than  doubling  the 
amount  tiorrowers  would  h^ve  to  pay  at  clos- 
ing will  kill  the  dream  of  homeownership  for 
millions  of  young  families  seeking  to  purchase 
ttieir  first  home. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  administration's 
budget  does  not  meet  the  deficit  target  of 
$144  billkKi  established  under  Gramm- 
Rudman  whk:h  the  President  signed  into  law 
just  3  months  ago.  The  PreskJent  overshoots 
the  defk:it  target  by  more  than  $14  billion  be- 
cause the  administration  understates  defense 
spending.  Gramm-Rudman  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  and  the  Congress  to  adopt  a 
budget  that  meets  annual  defk:lt  targets  es- 
tablistied  by  that  measure.  The  President  has 
failed  to  live  up  to  his  end  of  the  bargain  and 
abdtoated  his  responsibility  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  realistic  and  workable  t>udget  that 
adequately  reduces  the  Federal  defk:it.  In  fact, 
for  6  sti'aight  years  the  President  has  failed  to 
submit  a  balanced  budget,  even  though  that 
was  a  centi^al  tenant  of  his  1980  campaign 
platform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  PreskJent  Reagan's  budget 
'or  fiscal  year  1987  Is  a  cruel  and  heartless 
proposal  that  ignores  the  vital  and  growing 
needs  of  our  ekJerty  and  our  less  fortunate. 
For  our  Nation's  cities,  the  President's  budget 
is  a  blueprint  for  disaster. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  voting 
"no"  on  President  Reagan's  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  proposal.  I  look  f onward  to  working 
with  ttie  chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  develop  a  reasonable  and  compas- 
sk>nate  deficit  reduction  plan  that  brings  the 
btoated  Pentagon  budget  under  conti-ol  and 
protects  vital  domestk:  programs  fi^om  the  out- 
rageous cuts  proposed  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  administi'ation's  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  proposal  embodied  In  House  Concur- 
rent Resoiution  296.  W'rth  Its  defeat  we  will 
have  disposed  of  perhaps  the  greater  of  the 
two  evils  thus  far  before  us  In  the  budget 
process.  We  will  be  left  however  vyith  ttie 
ottier,  Gramm-Rudman  round  II.  We  must 
prodijce  an  alternative  to  avert  this  catasti-o- 
phe. 

The  adniinl8ti«tk)n  has  once  again  pro- 
duced a  budget  whk:h  has  misplaced  priorities 
and  misgukJed  goals.  It  folk)ws  the  poor 
precedent  established  by  Qramm-Rudman  by 
expecting  to  be  able  to  make  major  reductions 
in  the  deficit  simply  by  slashing  spending  for 
certain  programs.  Many  of  these  programs 


have  already  been  decimated  by  eariier  budg- 
ets prompted  by  ttie  administration. 

Meanwhile  almost  in  total  defiance  of 
logk:— the  administratkjn  proposes  to  increase 
defense  spending  by  about  12  percent.  This 
while  they  propose  the  outright  elimination  of 
key  programs  that  help  the  poor  and  needy  of 
our  Nation  such  as  the  Community  Servk^ 
Block  Grant  Program.  In  round  numbers  the 
story  is  even  more  dramatic.  The  administra- 
tion budget  proposal  would  increase  defense 
outiays  by  $27  billk>n  while  reducing  domestic 
spending  by  $18  billk)n. 

ConskJer  some  of  the  more  draconian  plans 
In  this  budget.  Consider  revenue  sharing— not 
only  would  this  budget  eliminate  the  program 
in  fiscal  year  1 987  it  would  through  a  recission 
wipe  out  the  fourth  quarter  payment  for  this 
fiscal  year  as  well.  Consider  the  urban  mobility 
block  grant— an  kJea  whose  time  should  never 
come.  Here  is  an  kJea  whereby  localities 
would  get  increased  flexibility  on  how  to  dis- 
tribute their  highway  and  mass  b'ansit  funding. 
The  only  problem  with  this  great  idea  Is  they 
will  have  this  flexibility  but  the  amount  that 
would  be  available  for  the  mass  transit  portk)n 
of  this  block  grant  woulc  be  cut  by  40  percent 
This  will  affect  each  and  every  one  of  the  733 
urbanized  areas  in  the  United  States  who  re- 
ceive mass  ti-ansit  akJ.  It  could  lead  to  the 
shutdown  of  more  than  1 5  percent  of  the  sys- 
tems around  the  United  States.  Rejection  of 
this  budget  is  one  way  to  kill  this  idea.  I  have 
also  authored  House  Resolution  271  to  disap- 
prove this  proposal. 

This  budget  is  flawed  in  many  other  regards 
as  well.  I  oppose  its  imposition  of  a  cap  on 
MedicakJ  spending.  I  oppose  ttie  budget's 
phasing  out  of  the  section  202  Housing  As- 
sistance Program  for  the  Elderly.  I  oppose  the 
50-percent  cut  in  this  budget  for  summer 
youth  employment  programs.  I  vigorously 
oppose  the  proposed  25-percent  cut  below 
fiscal  year  1986  levels  in  spending  for  student 
financial  aid  programs. 

This  budget  has  more  problems  than  it  does 
have  assets.  It  should  be  rejected  and  I  hope 
It  will  be  expeditiously. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
America  looks  closely  for  an  answer  to  the 
deficit  dilemma,  I  encourage  everyone  to  pay 
special  attention  to  those  deficit  figures  re- 
corded over  the  past  5  years.  The  PreskJent's 
1987  budget  typifies  his  past  budgets,  which 
have  set  unprecedented  levels  of  debt.  The 
1987  budget  does  not  address  the  problems 
associated  with  policies  that  have  thus  far 
contributed  to  driving  the  deficit  up  over  $2 
tiilton. 

In  particular,  I  refer  to  the  Reagan  defense 
budget.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  believe  in  a 
strong  defense,  recent  events  have  made  the 
Pentagon's  request  for  Increased  funding 
seem  less  than  credible. 

Whereas  defense  made  up  23  percent  of 
ttie  total  spending  In  fiscal  year  1981,  the 
PreskJent's  budget  finds  defense  programs  to- 
talling 28  percent  of  all  spending  for  1987. 
Money  spent  for  defense  increased  more  than 
$34  billk>n  fi-om  last  year,  or  12  percent  over 
the  fiscal  year  1966  level  after  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  cuts.  Has  that  Increased  spending  re- 
sulted in  an  Improved,  battle  ready  defense? 
This  Member  does  not  believe  so. 


I  believe  that  M^tien  the  administi'ation 
bkxks  initiatives  such  as  procurement  reform, 
they  are  btocking  one  of  ttie  Items  ttiat  needs 
the  greatest  amount  of  change.  Ttie  defense 
budget  is  so  large  tttat  billkxis  of  dollars  go 
unspent  fi^om  year  to  year.  How  do  you  tell 
that  to  a  Federal  retiree  who  is  having  his  or 
her  small  COLA  eliminated? 

The  defense  budget  rises  continually  at  the 
expense  of  America's  less  fortunate.  While 
every  American  pays  for  these  buildups.  It  is 
the  homeless,  the  teenage  mothers,  and  ttie 
young  people  of  this  country  ttiat  are  hurt  the 
most. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  commitment 
to  a  sti'ong  national  defense  has  failed  be- 
cause of  a  military  establishment  that  has 
abused  ttie  system.  We  pay  for  weapons  ttiat 
don't  work,  for  toilet  seats  and  coffee  makers 
more  suited  for  Beveriy  Hills  than  B-52's  and 
for  contractors  who  bill  the  Government  for 
the  costs  associated  with  public  relations  and 
the  ti'avel  of  their  pets.  Is  this  the  type  of 
sti'ong  defense  we  can  be  proud  of? 

While  the  defense  budget  is  ever  increas- 
ing, I  can  run  down  a  whole  laundry  list  of  pro- 
grams to  assist  our  Nation's  poor  which  are 
not.  Every  worthwhile  social  program,  every 
program  that  promotes  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  this  section  of  society  has  t>een  eittier 
cut  or  reduced. 

In  this  budget,  the  administration  is  suffering 
fi^om  a  case  of  misgukJed  priorities.  We  cannot 
forget  the  moral  principles  that  made  our 
country  great.  America's  less  fortunate  have 
not  benefited  from  ttie  tax  cut  of  1961,  better 
known  as  the  tilckle  down  ttieory.  These 
people  are  worse  off  than  ever  before.  We 
cannot  forget  or  Ignore  that  tfie  poor  continue 
to  live  in  the  greatest  need  Government  must 
do  all  It  can  to  help  these  people  break  the  vi- 
ckjus  circle  of  poverty. 

This  budget  continues  a  5-year  tiwxJ  of  in- 
creasing defense  expenditures  at  the  expense 
of  these  people.  For  these  reasons,  I  cannot 
support  the  President's  budget  today.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  down  this  txidget.  and 
call  upon  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  piigtit 
of  America's  poor  as  we  look  at  alternative 
budgets  in  the  weeks  to  come. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  today  on 
the  PreskJent's  budget. 

This  budget  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  ttie 
values  of  this  President,  what  he  believes  In, 
wtio  he  wants  to  help  and  who  he  proposes 
to  cut. 

This  budget  contains  few  surprises.  It  con- 
tinues the  massive  peacetime  buildup  of  an  al- 
ready bloated  defense  budget  and  It  continues 
to  cut  drastically  vital  domestic  and  social  pro- 
grams. 

According  to  the  Congresak>nal  Budget 
Office,  the  PreskJent's  budget  woukJ  increase 
defense  outlays  by  $28  billion  while  domestic 
outlays  would  be  slashed  by  $22  billion. 

Look  at  his  priorities. 

His  budget  cuts  education  funding  by  $3.2 
blllkjn.  More  than  1 .4  millk>n  college  stijdents 
woukJ  be  dropped  from  financial  assistance 
rolls,  while  funding  for  handicapped  education 
would  be  slashed  $119  milltoo  and  vocational 
and  adult  education  by  $428  mNlton. 
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Extraordinarity  successful  programs  such  as 
Head  Start— which  gives  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents a  cntical  educational  foundation — cur- 
rentty  serves  less  than  half  the  eligible  popula- 
tion. Yet  its  funding  would  be  frozen  at  1985 
levels. 

In  1970.  child  poverty  in  Amenca  was  13.8 
percent.  Today.  5  years  after  Ronald  Reagan 
took  office,  it  is  21.3  percent.  Thirteen  million 
children  in  this  country  live  in  poverty,  yet  this 
President  has  once  again  proposed  massive 
cuts  in  programs  for  poor  families  and  their 
children. 

Child  nutrition  programs  would  be  cut  t)y  14 
percent.  Medicaid  would  be  cut  by  6.5  per- 
cent In  all.  children  stand  to  lose  $33  billion 
over  tf>e  next  5  years  under  his  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  moving  testimony  of 
lularian  Wright  Edelman  t>efore  your  Budget 
Committee  in  Chicago  revealed  a  shocking 
fact:  a  black  chikj  bom  in  Chuago  has  a 
greater  charx»  of  dying  in  his  or  her  first  year 
of  life  than  a  chikJ  bom  in  Costa  Rica  or  Cuba. 
Yet  the  President  would  cut  child  immuniza- 
tion programs  and  biomedical  research. 

The  President's  budget  is  unrealistk:.  unfair 
and  impractical.  It  must  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  further  speak- 
ers. We  are  prepared  to  close  out  debate 
if  the  gentlewoman  wants  to  close. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentlewoman  is  thriUed  to 
yield  back  her  time. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  close 
this  debate  with  just  a  few  statements. 
First  of  all.  this  debate  has  not  been 
about  process  as  so  many  people  have 
come  to  the  well  and  talked  about  the 
process  of  whether  it  should  have 
come  to  the  floor  or  should  it  have 
gone  to  the  committee. 

This  debate  is  not  about  whether 
the  E>emocrats  have  an  alternative  or 
the  Republicans  of  the  House  liave  an 
alternative.  This  debate  is  about  one. 
simple  thing,  and  that  is:  What  does 
this  House  feel  about  the  President's 
budget? 

I  find  it  interesting  that  most  of  my 
colleagues  who  come  from  the  other 
side  have  talked  about  process,  they 
have  talked  about  politics,  they  have 
even  talked  about  Gramm-Rudman. 
Sometimes  they  have  gotten  their 
facts  wrong,  as  my  colleague  did  just  a 
moment  ago.  He  failed  to  mention 
that  Gramm-Rudman  passed  with  the 
majority  of  Democrats  voting  against 
it.  not  for  it,  and  most  of  the  Republi- 
cans. 

But  it  is  not  about  Gramm-Rudman; 
it  is  about  how  do  we  prevent  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  sequestration  taking 
place.  We  prevent  it  by  producing  a 
budget  that  reaches  a  true  144.  The 
President  has  given  us  his  budget,  he 
has  asked  for  consideration,  and  that 
is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  here 
today. 


Talk  about  what  is  in  his  budget, 
what  does  it  do  to  agriculture?  What 
does  it  do  to  the  FAA?  What  does  it  do 
to  education?  Not  whether  it  should 
have  gone  to  the  Budget  Committee, 
not  whether  Gramm-Rudman.  not 
who  created  the  deficit. 

In  a  moment,  all  of  us  will  get  a 
chance  to  vote.  We  will  get  a  chance  to 
vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  the  President's 
economic  blueprint.  I  hope  that  Mem- 
bers will  not  vote  "present."  I  hope 
that  they  will  do  what  people  expect 
them  to  do  when  they  came  here, 
which  is  to  take  a  stand  for  or  against 
that  dociunent. 

If  that  document  is  defeated,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be,  because  I  think  it  is 
the  wrong  blueprint  for  an  American 
future  that  stands  tall.  Then  I  think  it 
is  time  for  us  to  sit  down  with  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side  to 
draft  an  alternative.  It  is  time  for  bi- 
partisan consensus. 

However,  I  would  urge  the  President 
to  read  the  writing  on  the  wall,  and  if 
the  budget  is  defeated  that  he  pro- 
poses, come  to  the  table  with  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  from  both 
bodies  and  convene  a  meeting  so  that 
we  can  try  to  avoid  the  grim  reaper  of 
Gramm-Rudman  known  as  sequestra- 
tion and  yet  sort  out  our  priorities  and 
invest  in  oiu*  security  and  also  in  our 
human  capital. 

That  is  what  the  vote  is  about.  I 
urge  Members  to  vote  and  vote  "no" 
against  the  President's  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

No  amendments  are  in  order. 

The  text  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  296 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  SenaU  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1987  is  hereby  established  and 
the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  are  hereby  set  forth: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  t>eglnning  on 
October  1.  1986.  October  1.  1987.  and  Octo- 
ber 1. 1988: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $636,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $690,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $732,500,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal   revenues  should   l)e   in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $6,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $5,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $6,100,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $887,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $923,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $954,400,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $795,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $817,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $843,800,000,000. 


(4HA)  The  amounU  of  the  deficita  In  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $159,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $126,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $111,300,000,000. 

(B)  For  purpose"!  ni  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  mandated  by  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
and  section  301(1)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  only,  the  appropriate 
levels  of  total  new  budget  authority,  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  deficits,  in- 
cluding receipts  EUid  disbursements  of  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Trust  Fund 
and  the  Federal  Disability  Trust  Fund,  are 
as  follows: 
New  budget  authority: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,102,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,165,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,218,000,000,000. 
Outlays: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $994,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,026,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,063,600,000,000. 
Revenues: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $850,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $933,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989;  $996,100,000,000. 
Deficit: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $143,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $93,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $67,500,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $2,317,350,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,506,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,681,900,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1986.  October  1.  1987.  and  Oc- 
tol)er  1.  1988.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$30,600,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mente.  $79,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmente.  $55,350,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$28,000,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $81,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $51,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$24,800,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $83,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $52,650,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1987  through  1989  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$320,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $282,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$341,550,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $299,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$363,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $322,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$8,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $12,150,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,250,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$8,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $12,150,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,460,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,050,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$8,350,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $12,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,950,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,050,000,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,950,000,000. 

(C>      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,950,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,950,000,000, 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,800,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,660,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$60,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,600,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $19,550,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,250,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,650,000,000, 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,950,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $6,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$9,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,350,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $37,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenU,  $55,350,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,850,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $37,450,000,000. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $51,900,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgattona, 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $37,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mItmenU,  $52,650,000,000. 

<8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$160,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenu.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligatloni. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0, 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  -^ 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligatloni. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commtt- 
menU.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenU.  $0. 

(9)  Community    and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,550,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$450,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $50,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,950,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,450,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$150,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
menU.  $50,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenu.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,850,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $4,950,000,000, 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $50,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenU,  $0. 

(10)  Education,    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,950,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,450,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligatloni, 
$1,650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $9,750,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,650,000,000. 
<B)  Outlays.  $36,300,000,000. 
(C)      New      direct      loan      obligatloni, 
$1,700,000,000. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  gxiarantee  commit- 
ments, tll.400.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,450,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $12,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gxiarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,650,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,950,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Medical  Insivance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $82,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $70,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $89,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $76,050,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $98,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $83,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$153,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $118,350,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,750,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $350,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$163,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $133,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,150,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $365,000,000. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  gxiarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$166,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $135,750,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400  000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,150,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $14,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $14,550,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $14,450,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,950,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $7,050,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  Oeneral  Oovemment  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,050,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988. 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5  700,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,750,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,850,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$148,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $148,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$145,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $145,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$136,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $136,050,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
(30)  Allowances  (930): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $760,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $760,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(31)    Undistributed    Offsetting    ReceipU 
(950): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$-38,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $-38,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$-46,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $-46,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authortty, 
$-43,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $-43,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

D  1800 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
Chair,  &fr.  Natchxr.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  296)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1987,  1988, 
and  1989,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 397,  had  directed  him  to  report 
the  concurrent  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  be  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  concurrent 
reaolution. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  12.  nays 
312,  answered  "present"  78.  not  voting 
32,  as  follows: 
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D  1815 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pair. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rudd  for,  with  Mr,  Fremel  Mtalnit. 

Mr.  TORRES  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DUNCAN  and  Mr,  PASHAYAN 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"present." 
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Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  changed 
her  vote  from  "present"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PACKARD  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "present." 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was  not 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 296. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  YEAR  OP 
THANKSGIVING 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  254).  to  designate  the  year 
of  1987  as  the  "National  Year  of 
Thanksgiving."  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objection  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hall],  who  is  the 
chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 398. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  to  des- 
ignate 1987  as  the  "National  Year  of 
Thanksgiving."  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Gakcia]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
*  PoRD]  for  their  kind  efforts  to  bring 
this  measure  before  the  full  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  joined  with  me  and  the 
other  original  sponsor,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp],  to  co- 
sponsor  the  House  version  of  this  leg- 
islation. House  Joint  Resolution  398.  I 
especially  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]  for  his  leader- 
ship and  work  on  behalf  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  before  us  will  pro- 
claim 1987  as  the  "National  Year  of 
Thanksgiving."     During     1987,     our 


Nation  will  celebrate  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  convening 
of  the  100th  Congress.  Making  1987 
the  "National  Year  of  Thanksgiving" 
will  foster  national  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  God  for 
America's  quality  of  life  and  the  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  freedoms 
which  make  it  possible.  Moreover,  it 
will  create  greater  awareness  and  ap- 
preciation among  Americans  for  the 
unique  contribution  each  race  and 
ethnic  group  has  made  to  America. 

Thanksgiving  is  a  major  hallmark  of 
our  Nation's  history.  Presidents  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  made  Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamations  during  their  terms 
in  office,  and  in  1941,  Thanksgiving 
became  a  national  holiday. 

In  light  of  our  heritage  and  the 
great  freedom  and  prosperity  our 
Nation  enjoys,  it  is  fitting  to  set  aside 
an  entire  year  to  give  thanks  to  God 
for  the  many  blessings  we  have  re- 
ceived. A  year  of  reflection  and 
thanksgiving  will  serve  to  inspire  our 
Nation  and  renew  in  our  citizens  the 
spirit  of  unity  and  patriotism. 

I  wish  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  exciting  and  tireless  work 
of  the  National  Committee  of  1987  the 
Year  of  Thanksgiving.  In  particular,  I 
want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
Brian  G.  Roquemore.  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Committee.  He 
and  his  coworkers  have  labored  hard 
to  make  this  resolution  possible,  and 
they  deserve  our  special  thanks.  Once 
1987  is  officially  proclaimed  as  the 
"National  Year  of  Thanksgiving." 
they  will  be  actively  involved  in  imple- 
menting the  celebrations  across  the 
country. 

X  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  resolution,  so  that  it  can  be 
cleared  for  the  President's  signature.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  a  year  in  which 
we  focus  on  the  many  ways  our  Nation 
has  been  blesse'*  and  in  which  we 
show  greater  appreciation  and  kind- 
ness toward  one  another. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us 
a  bill  to  designate  1967  as  the  "National  Year 
of  Thanksgiving. "  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr. 
Garcia  and  Mr.  Foro  for  their  efforts  to  bring 
this  bill  before  the  full  House  today. 

I  would  also  like  to  tfiank  my  colleagues, 
the  majority  of  the  House,  wh^iqined  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution.  Most  particularly  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  fr^m  Ohio, 
Mr.  Tony  Hall,  whom  I  joined  as  af\  original 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  for  his  leadership  and  his 
tireless  efforts  for  this  cause.  And  this  bill 
would  never  have  come  before  the  floor  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Brian  Roquenwre  who  has 
made  It  his  mission  to  establish  this  Year  of 
Thanksgiving  and  to  make  it  a  constant  pres- 
ence In  the  hearts  and  mirKis  of  the  American 
people. 

The  resolution  before  us  wilt  declare  1987 
to  be  the  "National  Year  of  Thanksgiving." 
Also,  1987  is  a  most  appropnate  time  since  it 
also  marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  convening  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress. 


Least  we  forget  the  rich  blessings  that  citi- 
zenship in  this  great  Natk>n  has  afforded  us, 
ttie  passage  of  this  bill  will  ensure  that  we  are 
constantly  aware  ttiat  we,  as  a  people,  are 
truly  blessed.  We  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
think  about  the  freedoms  bestowed  upon  us 
by  our  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
protected  for  us  by  our  denKxratic  system  of 
government. 

The  Year  of  Thanksgiving  will  be  a  continu- 
ous celebration  of  that  which  we  usually  cele- 
brate once  a  year.  George  Washington  issued 
a  Thanksgiving  proclamation  in  1789  "to  rec- 
ommend to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a 
day  of  public  thanksgiving  arKJ  prayer  to  be 
observed  by  acknowledging  with  grateful 
hearts  the  many  single  favors  of  Almighty  God 
especially  by  affording  them  an  opportunity 
peacably  to  establish  a  form  of  government 
for  their  safety  and  happiness."  Abraham  Lin- 
coln In  1863  said  "It  is  the  duty  of  natk>ns  to 
own  their  independence  upon  the  over-ruling 
power  of  God  ...  It  has  seemed  to  me  fit 
and  proper  that  God  should  be  solemnly,  rev- 
erently and  gratefuly  acknowledged,  as  with 
one  heart  and  one  voice,  by  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people. ' 

These  sentiments  are  still  valid,  and  form 
the  basis  for  our  success  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
people.  The  "Year  of  Thanksgiving"  will  foster 
national  appreciation  for  our  quality  of  life  and 
the  constitutionally  guaranteed  freedoms 
which  make  it  possible.  It  will  also  create 
greater  awareness  for  the  unk^ueness  and 
character  which  each  race  and  ethnic  group 
brings  to  our  land. 

This  is  truly  a  great  opportunity  to  count  our 
blessings  as  one  Nation  under  God. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  254 

Whereas  the  celebration  of  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing season  has  been  a  national  tradition  ob- 
served by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
from  the  days  of  the  early  settlers  to  the 
present  time; 

Whereas  many  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Nation,  including  Presidents  George  Wash- 
ington and  Abraham  Lincoln,  recognized 
the  importance  of  setting  aside  a  time  of 
Thanksgiving,  and  Presidential  proclama- 
tions have  established  the  last  Thursday  of 
Noveml>er  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving; 

Whereas  in  1941,  Thanksgiving  was  estab- 
lished as  a  permanent  national  holiday; 

Whereas  in  1987,  the  United  States  will 
celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  the  opening  of  the 
one-hundredth  Congress; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Constitution 
has  adapted  to  changing  times  and  remains 
a  living  document; 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  give  thanlcs 
for  the  everyday  freedom  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  so  often  take  for  granted; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  take  time  to  appreciate  a  land  of 
plenty,  a  Nation  of  vast  human  and  natural 
resources;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  better  understand  the  history  of  the 


rich  American  heritage:  Now,  therefore.  l>e 
it 

Raolvtd  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rev 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  year  1987 
is  designated  as  the  "National  Year  of 
Thanksgiving",  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  governors  of  the  several 
States,  the  chief  officials  of  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  observe  such  year  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


vate  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 
March  21,  1988,  Is  designated  'National 
Energy  Education  Day".  The  President  is 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  educational  institutions,  to  observe  such 
a  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities, and  encourage  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  parilcipate  in  the  observance  of 
such  a  day  and  to  cooperate  with  persona 
and  Institutions  conducting  such  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EDUCATION 
DAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  205).  to  designate  March  21.  1986, 
as  "National  Energy  Education  Day." 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object 
but  simply  would  like  to  Inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  205 

Whereas  a  reliable  and  economical  supply 
of  energy  Is  essential  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  development  and  Implemen- 
tation of  an  enlightened  energy  policy  re- 
quires that  the  public  be  adequately  in- 
formed of  the  Issues  and  alternatives; 

Whereas  ongoing  quality  energy  educa- 
tion programs  In  America's  schools  and  com- 
munities will  continue  to  play  an  important 
role  in  educating  the  public  regarding 
energy  Issues; 

Whereas  the  annual  celebration  of  "Na- 
tional Energy  Education  Day"  (NEED) 
brings  together  students,  teachers,  school 
officials,  and  community  leaders  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  energy  education  in 
our  Nation's  schools  and  communities;  and 

Whereas  such  a  celebration  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  encourages  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  role  education 
will  play  in  shaping  America's  energy 
future:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  order  to 
promote  and  enhance  energy  education  pro- 
grams at  all  grade  levels  of  public  and  pri- 


RECOONIZING  ACHIEVEMENTS 
OP  THE  IRELAND  FUND  AND 
ITS  FOUNDER.  DR.  ANTHONY 
J.F.  O'REILLY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  281).  recognizing  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Ireland  Fund  and  lt« 
founder.  Dr.  Anthony  J.F.  O'Reilly, 
and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  Inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  Too  often 
lately  we  only  hear  about  Ireland  because  of 
the  troubles  in  the  north.  That  presents  a  dis- 
torted picture  of  this  lovely  Island  nation. 

The  Irish  have  made  any  number  of  contri- 
butions to  the  United  States  and  the  worid. 
Ireland  has  given  us  two  Nobel  laureates  for 
literature— Samuel  Beckett  and  W.B.  Yeats.  It 
has  also  given  us  writers  such  as  James 
Joyce,  Sean  O'Casey,  and  the  poet  Seamus 
Heaney.  All  of  these  distinguished  individuals 
have  drawn  their  inspiration  from  their  herit- 
age. 

The  United  States  has  traditionally  had  a 
warm  relationship  with  Ireland.  The  Irish  make 
up  one  of  the  largest  ethnic  groups  in  this 
Natk}n.  Ireland  has  given  us  a  number  of 
noteworthy  political  leaders,  including  a  few 
Presklents,  Senators,  and  Speakers  of  the 
House. 

t)r.  Anthony  J.F.  O'Reilly,  founder  of  the  Ire- 
land Fund,  has  done  a  tremendous  job  in 
spreading  friendship  and  good  will  between 
the  United  States  and  Ireland.  The  fund  has 
supported  a  number  of  worthwhile  programs 
throughout  Ireland.  Both  the  fund  and  Dr. 
O'Reilly  exemplify  the  spirit  of  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  people. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Com.  Rn.  281 
Whereas  the  Ireland  Fund  characterises 
the  friejadship  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Ireland  and  the  goodwill  which  the 
American  and  Irish  people  have  for  each 
other; 

Whereas  the  Ireland  Fund  is  a  nonpoliti- 
cal,  nonsectarian  organization  which  raises 
funds  In  the  United  SUtes  to  promote 
peace,  culture,  and  charity  In  Ireland; 

Whereas  the  goal  of  the  Ireland  Fund  Is 
to  realize  the  highest  In  human  potential, 
regardless  of  creed  or  economic  background; 

Whereas  donations  to  the  Ireland  Fund 
reflect  the  warm  feelings  of  Americans  for 
the  people  of  Ireland  and  for  the  unique 
heriuge  which  has  contributed  so  much  to 
America's  growth  and  diversity; 

Whereas  the  Ireland  Fund  has  provided 
an  opportunity  for  concerned  Americans  to 
suppori  projecU  aimed  at  esUbllshing  peace 
and  harmony  In  Ireland,  preserving  the 
Irish  culture,  and  fostering  charluble  giving 
to  the  less  fortunate; 

Whereas  over  the  centuries  the  Irish  have 
created  one  of  the  world's  great  bodies  of 
literature,  poetry,  drama,  an,  and  music  and 
the  Ireland  Fund  has  fostered  Irish  culture 
by  supporting  libraries,  visual  arU,  drama, 
dance,  opera,  classical  and  choral  music  pro- 
grams as  well  as  historic,  cultural,  and  wild- 
life preservation; 

Whereas  the  Ireland  Fund  supporU  eco- 
nomic and  social  programs  in  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  areas  of  Norihem  and 
Southern  Ireland  in  an  effort  to  develop  the 
economy  of  l>oth  communities  through  pro- 
grams for  employment.  Job  training,  youth 
sporU,  and  educational  opportunities  for 
children; 

Whereas  the  Ireland  Fund  has  supported 
many  hospitals,  health  care  facilities,  and 
programs  for  the  sick,  the  handicapped,  the 
deaf,  the  blind,  the  abused,  the  homeless, 
the  rural  poor,  and  the  elderly;  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Anthony  J.F.  O'Reilly,  the 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  Ireland  Fund, 
will  celebrate  his  fiftieth  birthday  on  May  7, 
1986:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Home  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/,  That  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  laudable  chariUble  achieve- 
menU  of  the  Ireland  i-Mnd  and  further  rec- 
ognizes lU  founder,  Dr.  Anthony  J.F. 
O'Reilly,  for  the  humane  work  he  iias  in- 
spired on  behalf  of  the  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1825 


MEETING  OP  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  CONSIDER  RULE  ON 
H.R.  4151,  OMNIBUS  DIPLOMAT- 
IC SECURITY  AND  ANTI-TER- 
RORISM ACT  OF  1986 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 
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Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  discussions  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leadership,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  advise  Members  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
request  a  modified  closed  rule  on  H.R. 
4151.  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Securi- 
ty and  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1986. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  will  meet  on 
HJl.  4151,  as  tunended,  on  Monday. 
March  17  at  11  a.m.  floor  consider- 
ation will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
March  18. 


BOBBT  FISCHER  AS  OFFICIAL 
WORLD  CHESS  CHAMPION 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  545) 
recognizing  Bobby  Fischer  as  the  offi- 
cial World  Chess  Champion,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlemsin  from  California 
[Mr.  Pasha  yak],  the  chief  sponsor  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
for  presenting  House  Joint  Resolution 
545  to  this  body.  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Ford,  and  my  other  colleagues 
on  the  committee. 

This  bill  is  a  recognition  to  a  bril- 
liant American  citizen  who  Is  the  best 
himian  being  in  history  ever  to  play 
the  game  of  chess.  Bobby  Fischer. 
Bobby  Fischer  in  winning  the  FIDE 
world  championship  title  in  1972  by 
beating  the  Soviet  Union's  Boris 
Spassky  in  Iceland,  became  the  first 
American  to  become  the  world  chess 
champion  since  the  American,  Paul 
Morphy. 

In  accomplishing  this.  Bobby  Fisch- 
er brought  America  to  the  forefront  of 
the  world's  most  universal  game  and 
at  the  same  time  dealt  a  blow  to  the 
Soviet  propagandists  who  touted  the 
Soviets'  superiority  in  chess  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  superior  Soviet  society. 

It  is  a  great  shortcoming  indeed  that 
our  Government  has  failed  in  any  way 
whatsoever  to  recognize  this  American 
hero.  Actually  it  was  ironic  that  in 
1972  President  Nixon  honored  the 
Soviet.  Olga  Korbut.  who  won  first 
place  as  a  gymnast  at  the  Olyraoics  in 
1972.  but  faUed  to  Invite  Bobby  Fisch- 
er to  the  White  House  for  a  similar 
honor. 


The  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
world  has  not  heard  from  Bobby 
Fischer  since  1972  Is  not  that  he  has 
not  played  anybody  in  chess,  but  that 
nobody  has  played  him.  What  do  I 
mean  by  this?  In  1973.  Bobby  Fischer 
offered  to  defend  his  title  under  a  i.  A 
of  rules  that  actually  gave  the  chal- 
lenger a  greater  chance  to  win  than 
the  rules  gave  Bobby  Fischer  when  he 
was  the  challenger  to  Spassky.  This 
enormously  fair  offer  to  defend  his 
title  was  all  but  unheard  of  in  the 
modem  history  of  chess,  and  yet  FIDE 
refused  to  adopt  Fischer's  proposed 
rules.  The  Soviet  Government  influ- 
enced FIDE  to  deny  Fischer's  pro- 
posed rules  in  the  hope  that  Fischer 
would  not  play. 

Indeed,  rather  than  to  play  under 
rules  that  he  thought  were  unfair, 
Bobby  Fischer  as  a  matter  of  high 
principle  refused  to  defend  the  FIDE 
title.  He  Informed  FIDE  by  telegram 
in  1974  that  he  resigned  FIDE's  title 
rather  than  to  play  under  unfair  rules, 
but  in  doing  so  he  signed  the  telegram 
"Bobby  Fischer.  The  World  Chess 
Champion."  In  short.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Bobby  Fischer  retained  the  true  world 
championship  title,  and  remains  the 
world  champion  today.  Nobody  has 
properly  challenged  him  to  defend  his 
title,  and  certainly  not  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  popularity  of  chess 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern 
Bloc  countries  Is  Immense  beyond  the 
imagination  of  many  Americans. 

Our  recognition  of  Bobby  Fischer  as 
the  World  Chess  Champion  Is  too  long 
overdue.  Americans  everywhere 
should  take  national  pride  that  In  the 
game  in  which  the  Soviets  claim  supe- 
riority, America's  Bobby  Fischer  is 
better  than  them  all. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rbs.  545 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  Government  recognizes  Bobby  Fisch- 
er as  the  official  World  Chess  Champion. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
several  Joint  resolutions  Just  consid- 
ered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize Members  for  1 -minute  speeches 
at  this  time,  and  then  return  to  the 
schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  the  remainder  of  the  week. 


THE  NEW  REPUBUC  EDITORIAL 
SUPPORTING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S  REQUEST  FOR  AID  TO 
THE  CONTRAS 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  March  24  edition  of  the  New  Re- 
public carries  an  editorial  which 
makes  the  case  for  supporting  the 
President's  request  for  aid  for  the 
democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua. 

The  editorial  examines  the  various 
arguments  put  forth  by  critics  of  aid 
to  the  Contras  and  convincingly  rebuts 
each  excuse.  One  of  those  arguments 
is  that  "the  Contras  will  draw  the 
United  States  into  war."  But  as  the 
New  Republic  states,  "Nothing  is  more 
likely  to  force  American  military  inter- 
vention than  the  consolidation  of  an 
aggressive,  highly  militarized.  pro- 
Soviet  regime  in  the  area.  The  Contras 
want  to  do  their  own  fighting.  Cut 
them  off,  and  the  only  body  in  the 
hemisphere  able  to  restrain  the  Sandi- 
nistas will  be  the  U.S.  Army." 

I  am  submitting  the  New  Republic 
editorial  for  inclusion  in  today's  exten- 
sions of  remarks.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  thoughtful  and  thought- 
provoking  commentary. 


CONGRATULA-nONS  TO  THE 
GIRL  SCOUTS! 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  congratulate  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America  this  morning.  In 
communities  across  the  country,  this 
organization  Is  training  and  working 
with  our  young  women,  guiding  and 
counseling  them  about  the  values  of 
our  great  country. 

It  is  an  Inspiring  thought  that  so 
many  of  our  citizens  give  of  their  time 
and  their  experience  to  the  Scouting 
movement.  The  example  of  these 
adults  sharing  their  concern  and  time 
with  future  generations  is  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  American  experience. 

Ours  Is  a  nation  built  on  the  idea  of 
voluntarism.  From  the  citizen  army 
which  stood  off  the  best  of  the  Eng- 


lish soldiers  in  the  Revolution,  to  the 
volunteer  firefighters  who  still  protect 
our  towns  and  villages  as  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  did— we  are  an  in- 
volved people. 

These  young  people  are  being 
trained  in  that  tradition  by  the  Girl 
Scouts.  I  would  like  to  thank  them  for 
their  efforts.  I  want  to  congratulate 
them  for  their  success. 

We  are  a  better  nation  for  all  they 
have  done. 


BARBER  CONABLE  TO  HEAD 
WORLD  BANK 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  all  Members  of  the  House  who 
knew  him  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
our  fine  former  colleague.  Barber  Con- 
able,  is  to  be  the  new  head  of  the 
World  Bank. 

I  cannot  think  of  anybody  who  is 
better  qualified  to  attack  this  job  and 
to  bring  dignity,  skill,  and  the  fine  les- 
sons that  he  has  learned  in  practical 
work  of  the  world  and  politics  to  that 
Job  than  Barber  Conable.  A  great  ap- 
pointment, and  I  wish  him  well. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very 
anxious  to  learn  the  schedule  for  the 
balance  of  the  day  and  tomorrow,  if 
any,  and  also  for  next  week. 

For  that  purpose,  I  would  be  glad  to 
engage  in  a  dialog  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  yield  to  him 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

This  concludes  the  scheduled  legisla- 
tive business  for  today,  and  it  had 
been  expected  that  tomorrow  would  be 
a  pro  forma  day.  If  there  were  any  ex- 
pectation at  all  of  any  legislation  aris- 
ing tomorrow,  we  will  have  to  ask  that 
we  go  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  the  Members  could 
understand  clearly  about  today  and  to- 
morrow, we  are  through  for  today? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  We 
are  through  for  today,  and  since  we 
have  told  Members  that  tomorrow 
would  be  only  a  pro  forma  session,  and 
Members  have  made  their  plans  not  to 
be  present  then,  a  great  many  of  them 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  then  we  feel 
that  we  have  a  good  faith  responsibil- 
ity to  them  to  assure  that  there 
should  be  no  legislation  considered  to- 
morrow in  their  absence. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Does  the  gentleman 
Intend  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  go 
over  until  Monday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  would  be  my 
expectation. 


Mr.  LOTT.  At  the  close  of  our 
dialog,  you  would  intend  to  do  that? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  hope  to  do 
that;  yes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  that  we  would  not 
have  a  pro  forma  session  tomorrow? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  Is  right,  and  we 
would  hope  that  In  doing  so,  we  might 
also  get  unanimous  consent  that  it 
would  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
President's  request  with  regard  to 
Nicaragua  on  oui-  Wednesday  next, 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  under  the  rules  by  to- 
morrow's not  having  had  a  session. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Those  are  the  unani- 
mous-consent requests. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Before  the  gentleman 
goes  to  the  schedule  next  week.  I 
think  the  Members  are  Interested  in 
and  aware  that  what  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing back  &nd  forth  and  waiting  on 
is  another  opportunity  to  consider  the 
reconciliation  conference  report. 

The  Senate  is  going  to  take  it  up, 
presimiably  today  at  some  point;  there 
was  some  chance,  then,  that  if  they 
had  acted  earlier  today  that  we  might 
have  tried  to  recede  and  concur  today, 
or  a  chance  that  It  will  come  tomor- 
row. We  do  not  know  exactly  v;hen  the 
Senate  will  complete  action;  we  do  not 
know  exactly  what  the  content  will  be 
in  that  reconciliation  package,  and  cer- 
tainly we  would  like  to  see  that,  but 
we  had  told  the  Members  that  they 
would  be  on  a  pro  forma  session  to- 
morrow. 

So  neither  side  is  interested  in  caus- 
ing undue  hardships  on  the  Members. 
However,  there  Is  a  complicating  prob- 
lem with  that  in  that  the  tobacco  pro- 
visions that  are  In  the  law  at  this  point 
will  expire  at  midnight  tomorrow 
night;  and  so  we  were  particularly 
hopeful  that  perhaps  there  could  be 
action  by  the  Senate  and  action  by  the 
House  before  that  deadline. 

It  appears,  now,  if  we  go  over,  that 
that  is  not  possible.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  that  is  exactly  correct. 
We  had  hoped  as  well  that  the  Senate 
might  have  acted  at  a  sufficiently 
timely  moment  that  we  could  have 
considered  their  response;  if  they  did 
not  want  to  accept  what  we  had  passed 
earlier  in  order  that  this  might  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  Saturday,  but  it  now 
appears  uncertain  whether  the  Senate 
would  act  tonight  or  tomorrow,  and  if 
so,  what  it  would  contain  and  obvious- 
ly, the  Members  are  not  of  a  disposi- 
tion Just  to  sit  around  and  wait  and 
wonder. 

D  1835 
So  under  those  circumstances  it 
seems  most  likely  to  me  that  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  gentleman  and  the 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  we 
would  contemplate  taking  that  matter 
up  and  considering  it  perhaps  on  Tues- 
day next. 


B4r.  LOTT.  That  you  would  hope 
that  perhaps  we  consider  it  on  Tues- 
day next,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Assuming  that  it  ii 
passed  by  the  other  body  at  that  time 
and  assuming  that  there  is  anything 
for  the  House  to  act  upon  that  we 
would  consider  it  in  -an  orderly  and 
timely  way. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  consider  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  extension  of  the  tax 
under  these  conditions? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  By  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers that  any  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  lift  out  of  the  package  of  the 
reconciliation  bill  and  treat  separately 
the  extension  of  the  cigarette  tax 
would  be  objected  to. 

Mr.  LOTT.  WeU.  it  would  only  be  for 
4  days  and  it  does  cause  some  prob- 
lems with  a  few  States  where  the  cell- 
ing would  be  removed  and  some  State 
laws  would  kick  in  and  I  do  not  think 
we  could  then  come  back  and  recover 
it  next  week.  So  some  Member  that 
would  be  interested,  from  a  tobacco 
State  area,  may  still  wish  to  make  that 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  would 
appeal  in  a  bipartisan  way  that  for 
only  4  days  that  would  certainly  be 
considered. 

Having  said  that  I  would  like  to 
urge,  even  if  that  is  not  successful, 
that  we  have  a  vote  on  reconciliation, 
a  clear  vote  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity. 

Now  I  realize  we  want  to  see  what 
we  have.  But  quoting  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  Just  last  week,  he  said 
with  regard  to  reconciliation.  "The 
time  for  talk  really  has  passed.  Now  it 
is  time  for  action.  This  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  save  118  bUllon  off  the  deficits 
of  the  next  3  years."  I  share  those 
feelings.  I  voted  with  him  last  week.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  vote  for  something 
next  week  that  the  President  can  sign. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  and  I  would  simply 
add  that  not  only  the  cigarette  tax  but 
a  number  of  other  very  Important  pro- 
visions on  which  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans depend  similarly  expire  on  mid- 
night Friday.  Such  things  as  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  and 
Medicare  payments  and  certain  other 
things  on  which  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans are  reliant. 

So  there  Is  no  disposition  whatsoever 
on  any  Member  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  delay  unnecessarily  action  on 
the  reconciliation  bill.  We  would  like 
to  get  it  Just  as  soon  as  we  could. 

Mr.  LOTT.  While  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  quick  action  on  reconcili- 
ation, in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
waiting  on  the  other  body  and  need  to 
see  what  is  involved,  this  side  would 
certainly  not  at  this  time  plan  to 
object  to  your  motion  to  go  over.  We 
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would  hope  that  we  would  get  the 
same  sort  of  consideration  next  week 
and  get  a  clear  vote  on  reconciliation. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  and  we  will  try 
to  work  together. 

Did  the  gentleman  desire 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  further  for  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  17,  1986,  AND  MAKING 
IN  ORDER  A  MOTION  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OP  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  540  IN  THE 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 
ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  that  it  adjourn 
to  meet  Monday  next  and  that  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  540  on  Wednesday 
next  although  it  would  not  have  been 
on  the  Union  Calendar  for  5  legislative 
days  as  required  by  Public  Law  99-83. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
sponding to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  on  Monday. 
March  17,  we  will  expect  no  votes. 
There  will  be  two  suspensions  consid- 
ered. One,  to  name  a  post  office  for 
the  late  Honorable  Edwin  B.  Forsjrthe 
and  another  to  name  a  post  office  for 
Juanita  Craft.  Votes  on  those  suspen- 
sions, if  required  to  be  recorded,  will 
be  postponed  until  Tuesday. 

On  Tuesday.  March  18.  we  will  meet 
at  noon,  vote  on  the  suspensions  de- 
bated on  Monday  if  those  votes  are  re- 
quired, consider  a  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2453.  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  and  act  upon  H.R.  4351,  the  Om- 
nibus Diplomatic  Security  and  Anti- 
Terrorism  Act,  subject  to  the  granting 
of  a  rule. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  if  agree- 
ment ts  reached,  we  would  expect  to 
consider  also  on  that  day  if  necessary 
further  action  on  the  reconciliation 
biU. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  would 
meet  at  10  a.m.  We  would  take  up 
House  Joint  Resolution  540,  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  assistance  for  Nica- 
raguan  opposition. 

Under  that  rule  10  hours  of  debate 
are  allowed.  We  do  not  expect  that  we 
would  conclude  action  on  Wednesday, 
but  would  postpone  some  of  that 
debate,  maybe  2  hours,  over  until  the 
following  day  Thursday.  Now  we  will 
ask  unanimous  consent,  however,  that 
we  may  go  in  at  1 1  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day rather  than  at  the  late  hour  of  3 
o'clock  in  order  to  facilitate  that  im- 
portant debate. 


Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  at  that  point,  my  understanding 
was  that  we  would  take  up  House 
Joint  Resolution  540  on  Wednesday 
and  it  would  be  debated  for  8  hours 
and  then  on  Thursday,  if  we  come  in 
at  10,  that  we  would  take  up  the  re- 
maining 2  hours. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  understand  that  members  of  the 
committees  involved  would  like  to  do 
on  both  sides.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats as  well.  And  if  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  it 
surely  is  agreeable  to  Members  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Then  after  having 
acted  upon  the  President's  request 
with  regard  to  Nicaraguan  opposition, 
we  would  take  up  H.R.  4332.  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Law  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Do  we  anticipate  a 
Friday  session  on  next  week? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Responding  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman.  I  think  we 
need  to  anticipate  a  Friday  session. 
Given  the  number  and  the  importance 
of  the  legislative  matters  pending  to 
be  acted  upon  before  the  end  of  the 
week,  I  think  we  might  as  well  expect 
that  there  will  be  a  Friday  session. 

Mr.  LOTT.  All  right.  I  think  we  need 
to  clarify  that.  We  have  two  bills  on 
Thursday,  the  President's  request  for 
assistance  for  Nicaraguan  opposition, 
which  I  presume  will  take  about  2V^  to 
3  hours,  plus  the  Federal  firearms  law 
reform  subject  to  a  rule  and  we  do  not 
know  exactly  how  much  time  will  be 
allowed  there,  but  you  are  saying  that 
the  Members  should  be  on  notice  for 
the  possibility  of  a  session  on  Friday 
with  the  possibility  of  votes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  I  think  that  is 
wise.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what 
rule  will  obtain  with  regard  to  the 
Firearms  Act.  Not  knowing  that,  nor 
how  many  amendments  might  be  of- 
fered  

Mr.  LOTT.  If  I  could  take  it  one  step 
further,  then:  We  are  scheduled  at 
this  time  to  go  out  for  the  Easter 
recess  at  the  close  of  business  Tues- 
day. March  25.  Is  it  anticipated  that 
we  will  be  in  session  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  the  24th  and  25th? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Assuming  of  course 
that  we  were  able  to  complete  all  of 
our  business  by  the  close  of  business 
Thursday,  we  would  not  have  to  be 
here  Friday.  But  I  think  it  is  an  unre- 
alistic expectation,  and  if  Members 
were  encouraged  to  believe  that  we 
were  not  going  to  be  here  Friday  and 
made  plans,  they  might  find  them- 
selves in  an  awkward  position. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  I  could  propound  my 
other  question:  Do  we  still  anticipate 
having  a  session  and  votes  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  the  24th  and  25th? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  what  I  have 
said  should  hold  true  for  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  If  we  are  able  to  complete 


our  business  by  Friday  of  next  week, 
then  we  could  hold  Monday  and  Tues- 
day harmless. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  see. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  But  not  knowing  that 
we  will.  I  hesitate  to  suggest  to  Mem- 
bers that  there  will  be  no  legislative 
business  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  be- 
cause then  they  would  make  their 
plans  to  be  absent  and  if  we  ioimd  in- 
advertently that  we  had  not  completed 
some  of  this  important  business,  they 
would  feel  that  we  had  misled  them. 

Mr.  LOTT.  WeU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  providing  this  information. 

Just  one  final  and  most  important 
question:  Under  the  budget  laws  that 
we  are  working  with  at  this  time,  the 
House  must  consider  the  budget  reso- 
lution, I  believe,  by  April  15.  Do  we 
expect  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  Democratic  budget  proposal 
before  the  Easter  recess? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  Easter  recess 
comes  very  early  this  year,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  recognizes.  It 
begins  in  March,  the  last  week  in 
March.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  ever 
voted  on  a  budget  resolution  that 
early,  and  I  think  it  would  be  unlikely 
to  expect  that  we  would  have  a  budget 
resolution  next  week.  There  is  not 
room  for  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Easter  comes  very  early, 
and  the  Democratic  budget  resolution 
obviously  is  going  to  come  very  late. 
But  I  would  remind  the  leader  once 
again,  by  April  15.  both  the  House  and 
the  other  body  are  supposed  to  have 
acted  on  the  budget  resolution.  We 
will  only  have  the  conference  report 
and  we  will  only  have  that  after  we  get 
back  from  April  9  to  April  15.  6  days  in 
which  both  bodies  must  act.  We  have 
problems. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  We  will  get  back, 
however,  April  7  and  we  believe  there 
is  a  week  in  which  that  action  can  be 
completed.  If  it  is  not,  then  the  situa- 
tion wiU  be  much  the  same  as  it  has 
been  in  past  years. 

You  know,  the  House  on  numerous 
occasions  has  passed  that  budget  reso- 
lution on  time  and  one  year,  the  year 
before  last,  the  other  body  did  not  act 
on  it  until  late  August  and  then  would 
not  meet  with  us  in  conference  even 
into  September. 

So,  wholly  beyond  our  power  to  con- 
trol, it  was  delayed  for  several  months. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  some 
lesser  degree  last  year.  And  when  we 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  body  to 
agree  with  our  positions  on  resolutions 
of  that  kind,  it  is  very  difficult,  as  the 
gentleman  points  out,  to  make  any 
clear-cut  target. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  I  might  say  that  we 
have  worked  together  with  the  other 
side  to  try  to  have  an  expedited  sched- 
ule this  year.  That  is  why  we  have 
these  specified  early  dates.  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  we  would  make  a 


much  better  effort  In  trying  to  meet 
those  dates  because  we  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  sjid  not  much  time  to  do  it 
In. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  19.  1986 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday  next,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  shall  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  LESTER 
DIXON 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  nearly  4  years  of  my 
service  in  the  Congress,  I  have  seen 
this  body  pause  in  its  deliberations  to 
mark  the  passing  of  many  noted 
Americans.  Most  often  they  have  been 
famous  political  leaders  or  other  citi- 
zens of  national  or  international  ac- 
claim. 

I  stand  before  the  House  today  to 
announce  the  death  of  another  great 
American.  And  though  he  was  not  a 
famous  figure  in  Washington,  his  life 
was  a  living  testament  to  the  strengths 
and  values  that  are  the  bedrock  of  our 
national  life. 

This  great  man  died  yesterday  In  his 
native  Georgia,  and  his  name  was 
Lester  Dixon,  known  with  great  rever- 
ence as  Brother  Lester,  the  dean  of 
the  wlregrass  preachers. 

He  was  without  peer  as  a  preacher 
and  an  orator.  But  his  greatest  gift 
was  that  of  a  teacher— a  teacher  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  a  teacher  of 
honor  and  decency  and  love  for  his 
fellow  man.  He  leaves  behind  him  a 
life  of  achievement  and  honor  that 
will  stand  for  all  time  as  a  measure  of 
what  makes  America  great. 

Brother  Dixon  had  seen,  in  his  own 
words,  the  passing  of  97  springs  and 
summers  and  autumns  and  winters, 
and  now  he  has  been  called  home. 


I  was  privileged  to  be  bom  and 
raised  directly  across  the  street  from 
his  home.  I  saw  him  countless  times 
over  the  years,  but  I  remember  that 
even  as  a  small  boy,  I  could  sense  the 
consistent  theme  of  his  life  which 
flowed  through  all  his  years. 

He  had  an  unshakable  conviction 
that  made  his  life  a  testament  of  the 
Christian  faith,  a  life  that  was  a  living 
example  of  its  teachings  and  Its  princi- 
ples. 

Brother  Lester  was  bom  Henry 
Lester  Dixon  on  September  15.  1888. 
He  was  the  pastor  of  the  Patterson 
Baptist  Church  for  25  years  until  his 
retirement  in  September  of  1958.  He 
was  a  native  and  lifelong  resident  of 
Pierce  County. 

He  served  for  47  years  as  a  rural 
letter  carrier,  a  career  which  began  in 
the  horse  and  buggy  days.  He  was  the 
former  president  of  the  Patterson 
Bank. 

He  was  the  founder  of  Laura  Chapel 
Baptist  Church  and  the  Pleasant  Hill 
Baptist  Church  in  Pierce  County,  and 
he  also  served  as  pastor  of  the  Offer- 
man.  Bristol.  Merchan.  Pine  Grove, 
and  Walkervllle  Baptist  Churches. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Pat- 
terson Baptist  Church,  he  has  per- 
formed more  than  1,000  weddings  and 
probably  as  many  funerals.  His  contri- 
butions to  his  community  was  recog- 
nized by  his  receipt  of  the  Jeoffry 
Jones  Humanitarian  Award  for  out- 
standing service. 

In  the  passing  of  his  years.  Brother 
Lester's  skills  as  an  orator  and  a 
preacher  grew  stronger  and  stronger. 
In  his  own  way,  he  was  a  poet  whose 
words  would  make  the  truth  of  his 
teachings  ring  like  a  bell  in  the  com- 
munities where  he  came  to  preach.  I 
often  felt  when  I  was  with  him  that  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  prophet. 

He  was  among  the  very  last  of  his 
generation.  He  had  seen  wars  and 
peace  and  prosperity  and  depression. 
He  had  seen  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  nearly  all  of  the  20th.  All  of 
the  joy  and  all  of  the  sorrow  of  those 
years  were  part  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter. 

We  have  an  annual  homecoming  at 
the  Patterson  Baptist  Church  In  south 
Georgia,  and  Brother  Lester  would 
come  and  speak.  He  taught  the  word 
of  Ood.  and  that  word  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  life. 

He  would  talk  about  the  passage  of 
the  years  and  the  changes  he  had 
seen.  But  his  theme  was  not  about 
change— his  theme  was  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  decency  and  love. 
He  taught  us  that  those  things  do  not 
change,  and  that  they  must  always  be 
our  guiding  star. 

Certainly  there  Is  no  better  measure- 
ment of  a  man's  greatness  than  the 
breadth  of  his  influence  on  those 
around  him.  The  lives  of  those  he 
touched  and  influenced  are  beyond  es- 
timate. The  good  that  has  come  and 


will  continue  to  come  through  those 
lives  he  influenced  will  be  a  fitting  and 
never  ending  tribute. 

We  have  lost  a  great  American  with 
the  death  of  Lester  Dixon.  We  mourn 
him.  and  we  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  family.  But  we  celebrate 
the  joy  of  having  had  him  amongst  us 
for  so  many  years.  We  celebrate  his 
coming  home  to  the  Lord.  We  thank 
God  that  his  teaching  and  his  preach- 
ing will  live  in  the  hearts  of  others  for 
all  time. 

D  1850 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY. 
MARCH  14.  1986.  TO  PILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4332.  FEDER- 
AL FIREARMS  LAW  REFORM 
ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  may  have  until 
midnight.  Friday.  March  14.  1986.  to 
file  iU  report  on  the  bill.  H.R.  4332. 
the  Federal  Firearms  Law  Reform  Act 
of  1986. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  gentleman's  request  is. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  seek  permission 
to  file  a  report  by  midnight  tomorrow 
night.  It  has  been  cleared.  We  are 
trying  to  get  unanimous  consent  to  file 
our  report  on  the  bill.  H.R.  4332. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAIR  TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC 
JUS'HCE  ACT  OP  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pkasi]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  advise  our  colleagues  that  I 
and  10  other  Members  of  the  House 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
define  as  an  unfair  trade  practice  the 
denial  or  repression  of  internationally 
recognized  labor  rights  by  any  of  our 
trading  partners. 

This  approach  is  pursuant  to  a  con- 
ference that  was  held  here  In  the 
House  1  week  ago  today,  a  conference 
over  in  the  Raybum  Building,  a  con- 
ference which  was  addressed  by  some 
very  distinguished  speakers,  including 
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Lane  Klrkland,  the  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO;  Owen  Beaver,  the  president 
of  Uie  United  Automobile  Workers; 
and  Ray  Marshall,  a  former  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  the  Carter  administration. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
a  lot  of  other  people  as  well,  that 
American  workers  will  find  it  difficult 
In  the  future  to  compete  with  foreign 
imports  which  are  produced  by  labor 
that  gets  paid  35  cents  an  hour  or  by 
labor  of  teenage  girls  who  are  working 
14  to  16  hours  a  day  under  unsafe 
working  conditions. 

We  cannot  extend  and  force  upon 
Third  World  countries  the  identical 
standards  which  we  in  the  United 
States  use  for  our  workers.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  entirely  legiti- 
mate for  us  to  ask  our  trading  part- 
ners to  extend  minimum  Internation- 
ally recognized  labor  rights  to  their 
workers.  And  these  rights  include  free- 
dom of  association.  Who  is  going  to 
argue  with  that?  They  include  the 
right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively. They  Include  a  prohibition  on 
forced  labor.  Who  would  complain 
about  that?  They  Include  the  require- 
ment that  a  Third  World  nation  have 
some  minimum  age  below  which  chil- 
dren cannot  work  in  factories.  It  in- 
cludes a  requirement  that  Third 
World  countries  have  some  minimal 
standards  for  wages  and  for  health 
and  safety  and  other  considerations. 

We  are  concerned;  and  one  stated 
ol')ject  of  our  trade  policy  is  to  benefit 
everybody  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the 
consumers  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  workers  and  people  of  Third 
World  countries.  And  it  does  little 
good  for  those  workers  in  Third  World 
countries  if  we  aUow  imports  to  come 
Into  this  United  States  under  condi- 
tions which  deny  the  workers  of  those 
Third  World  countries  the  opportuni- 
ty for  a  decent  standard  of  living  and 
to  improve  their  standards  of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe,  and  the  10 
persons  who  cosponsored  the  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  today  believe,  that  it 
constitutes  an  unfair  trading  practice 
against  the  United  States  and  against 
the  workers  of  the  United  States  for 
us  to  allow  goods  to  come  into  this 
country  which  are  produced  by  forced 
labor,  which  are  produced  by  child 
labor,  which  are  produced  under  cir- 
cimistances  where  the  workers  do  not 
even  have  the  right  to  sissociate  with 
one  another  and  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively. 

So  this  legislation  would  define  as  an 
unfair  trade  practice  the  effort  of  a 
country  to  deny  to  workers  those  basic 
fundamental  rights. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  be  fair  to  the  workers  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  to  be  able  to  say  to 
them,  if  we  are  allowing  Imports  to 
come  into  this  country,  at  least  we 
want  to  assiire  you  that  they  are  being 
produced  by  workers  who  have  some 
rights  In  their  own  factories. 


It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
ought  to  heed  the  words  of  the  poet, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  when  we  talk 
about  what  is  happening  in  our  coun- 
try and  in  other  countries,  particularly 
Third  World  countries. 

Mr.  Spesiker.  I  ask  support  and  urge 
support  of  the  legislation  that  I  intro- 
duced today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add  these  further  re- 
marks: 

If  Amenca  is  to  recoup  our  competitiveness 
in  tt)e  world  marketplace,  the  terms  of  tfie  cur- 
rent trade  det>ate  must  be  altered.  First,  we 
need  to  understand  how  our  competitive  posi- 
tion has  changed  in  relation  to  those  of  other 
tradir>g  nations.  Then  we  must  move  beyond 
pristine  theories  about  free  trade  to  ask  criti- 
cally who  is  benefiting  materially  from  our 
rapid  integration  into  the  global  economy  and 
to  what  degree?  Finally,  we  need  to  recall  our 
heritage  and  work  for  specifk;  changes  in  the 
international  trading  system  that  will  pronrrate 
economic  justice  at  home  and  abroad. 

From  1945  to  1965,  the  American  economy 
was  largely  self-reliant  Most  Americans  saw 
ttieir  living  standards  go  up  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral prosperity.  American  industries  and  manu- 
facturing workers — producing  primarily  for  do- 
mestk;  consumption — were  not  threatened  by 
imports. 

In  the  last  20  years,  our  position  in  the 
global  economy  has  changed  dramatically 
amidst  a  tkial  wave  of  imports.  America  has 
gone  from  being  the  acknowledged  economic 
superpower  in  the  world  to  being  one  of  a 
pack  of  economic  powerhouses  engaged  in 
very  hard-nosed  global  competition  to  retain 
oki  markets  arKJ  to  open  new  ones. 

All  across  America,  scores  of  communities, 
hundreds  of  factories,  and  millions  of  workers 
have  suffered.  Coming  to  grips  with  the  new 
dynamk:s  of  intematrenal  trade  is  proving  very 
painful  and  costly  for  thousands  of  Americans 
whose  jobs  have  been  moved  overseas  and 
who  have  been  denied  means  to  retrain  ttiem- 
selves  for  new  jobs. 

What  now  passes  as  free  trade  among  na- 
tions does  not  redound  equally  to  everyone's 
benefit.  International  corporations  get  the 
nrKJst  from  the  emergence  of  the  global  facto- 
ry, as  the  capacity  to  market  finished  products 
from  parts  manufactured  in  several  different 
countries  is  often  called.  Advances  in  trans- 
portatk>n,  communications,  arxj  informatk>n 
systems  have  greatly  enhanced  the  ability  of 
these  intematksnal  corporate  giants  to  take 
advantage  of  lnterruitk>nal  wage,  productivity, 
and  unit  labor  cost  differential.  In  this  regard.  I 
commend  to  you  the  special  report  in  Busi- 
ness Week  last  week  on  "The  Holtow  Corpo- 
ration." 

As  capital  and  technology  move  around  the 
worid  with  little  regard  for  natranal  boundaries, 
workers  remain  statk>nary  arnj  bound  by  na- 
tional laws  and  personal  allegiances.  These 
economic  facts  of  life  fuel  an  escalating  trend 
in  gk)bal  productk>n  that  undercuts  the  rights 
of  all  workers.  In  particular,  they  combine  to 
move  the  rights  of  American  workers  toward 
the  lowest  common  international  denominator. 

The  central  questions  tiefore  us  today  are 
ttiese:  Is  It  possible,  for  example,  for  American 
workers  to  compete  with  South  Koreans  work- 
ing under  the  thumb  of  an  autfxxitarian  regime 


and  receiving  10  percent  of  United  States 
manufacturing  wages?  More  importantly,  is  it 
right? 

We  have  entered  a  r>ew  era  in  whk;h  Amer- 
ica ought  to  use  its  far-reaching  economk:  le- 
verage to  insist  upon  changes  in  tfie  Interna- 
tional trading  system  that  will  spread  ttie  ben- 
efits of  open  trade  within  natrans  as  well  as 
among  them.  Currently,  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  [GATT]  spells  out 
rules  in  practk^  with  regard  to  capital  subsi- 
dies and  dumping  to  promote  fair  competitran, 
txjt  not  for  labor  practices.  Anything  goes.  The 
current  rules  in  worid  trade  condone  competi- 
tion at  any  cOst  as  far  as  workers  are  con- 
cerned. 

But  trade  is  not  and  sf>ould  not  be  viewed 
as  an  end  in  itself.  Fair  competition  in  worid 
trade  should  renounce  labor  represston.  It 
should  be  structured  in  rule  and  in  practice  to 
improve  the  living  standards  of  workers  as 
well  as  consumers. 

We  need  not  postpone  actren  until  comple- 
tksn  of  a  new  round  of  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiatkjns.  Many  American  industries  and  unions 
rightfully  protest  unfair  trade  subsidies  and  the 
dumping  of  low-priced  foreign  goods  on  our 
shores.  The  same  outcry  should  be  heard  and 
acted  upon  in  protest  of  "social  dumping"— 
competitive  advantages  in  international  trade 
derived  from  the  denial  of  intemattonally-rec- 
ognized  worker  rights.  Ten  of  my  colleagues 
are  joining  me  today  in  introducing  legislation 
toward  that  end. 

The  rights  of  American  workers  will  be  more 
secure  and  U.S.  competitiveness  will  tie  im- 
proved by  a  fonward-looking,  aggressive,  co- 
ordinated strategy  to  extend  basic  labor  rights, 
such  as  freedom  of  association,  to  workers  in 
all  countries.  The  threat  by  American-based 
international  corporations  to  transfer  domestic 
productk>n  and  jobs  to  foreign  countries  in 
whk:h  there  are  no  labor  rights  becomes  an 
ever  more  common  technique  to  force  Anwri- 
can  workers  to  relinquish  legitimate  rights  and 
material  benefits. 

As  a  leader  among  nations,  Arr)erica  should 
fight  just  as  hard  for  the  right  to  join  a  unkxi 
as  the  right  to  vote. 

America  should  stand  up  for  ttie  right  to 
bargain  collectively  just  as  we  stand  up  for  the 
right  to  free  speech. 

And  yes,  ttiose  Americans  wtK>  are  most 
outspoken  about  traditk>nal  family  values 
ought  to  join  the  rest  of  us  in  showing  tf>e 
same  measure  of  concern  for  children  being 
sold  into  slavery  or  forced  into  factory  worit 
wittiout  ever  having  seen  the  Inside  of  a  class- 
room. 

To  those  who  blithely  assume  and  argue 
that  American  living  standards  should  decline 
in  order  to  offset  the  differerKes  between  how 
American  workers  are  treated  in  relation  to 
many  foreign  workers,  recall  and  reflect  on 
the  words  of  tt>e  poet,  James  Russell  Lowell: 
He's  true  to  Ood's  who's  true  to  nuui; 

whenever  wrong  Is  done. 
To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest, 

neath  the  aU-t>eholdlng  Sun. 
That  wrong  Is  also  done  to  us, 

and  they  are  slaves  most  t>aae. 
Whose  love  of  right  Is  for  themselves 

and  not  for  all  the  race. 

As  Americans,  shouldn't  we  really  be  trying 
to  see  to  it  that  all  workers  have  the  tools  to 


bring  their  living  and  working  standards  up  to 
some  minimum  level  decency  rather  than 
asking  American  workers  to  compete  with 
growing  numbers  of  foreign  workers  who  are 
treated  as  chattel? 


D  1900 

THE  STRIKE  OF  TWA  PUGHT 
ATTENDANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  seventh  day  of  the  strike  by  Trans 
World  Airlines  flight  attendants. 
Under  discussion  Is  not  how  much 
money  the  flight  attendants  will 
make,  but  how  little.  TWA,  the  recent 
subject  of  a  corporate  takeover  by 
Carl  Icahn,  told  flight  attendants  it 
planned  to  reduce  their  wages  by  22 
percent.  The  flight  attendant's  union 
offered  to  take  a  15-percent  cut.  TWA 
refused  the  offer. 

Of  even  greater  concern  to  both 
workers  and  passengers  is  TWA's  In- 
sistence on  changing  the  work  rules 
for  flight  attendants.  On  domestic 
flights,  attendants  are  given  a  mini- 
mum of  10  hours  of  rest  between 
flights.  This  typically  gives  a  flight  at- 
tendant 5  or  6  hours  of  sleep.  TWA 
wants  to  reduce  this  by  2  hours,  forc- 
ing them  to  operate  on  3  to  4  hours 
sleep.  TWA  also  wants  to  reduce  the 
niunber  of  flight  attendants  aboard 
each  plane.  Extend  on-duty  time  from 
12V^  to  13  consecutive  hours,  reduce 
the  mlnlmimi  rest  time  on  internation- 
al flights  from  24  to  14  hours,  cut  va- 
cation time  20  percent,  and  eliminate 
approximately  1,600  jobs,  about  21 
percent  of  the  work  force. 

These  demands  are  not  only  an  af- 
front to  the  dignity  of  the  flight  at- 
tendants, they  show  a  shocking  disre- 
gard for  passenger  safety.  Last  year 
more  people  died  from  airline  crashes 
than  in  any  other  year  in  modem  avia- 
tion history.  At  a  time  when  we  should 
be  working  to  make  airlines  safer. 
TWA's  demands  would  make  passen- 
ger flights  riskier  than  ever.  Flight  at- 
tendants play  a  critical  role  In  passen- 
ger safety,  and  are  responsible  for  ev- 
erything from  in-flight  medical  emer- 
gencies to  evacuating  airplanes  during 
accidents.  To  force  them  to  operate  on 
only  a  few  hours  of  sleep,  for  13  hours 
straight,  with  a  smaller  staff,  Is  to 
court  disaster. 

More  troublesome  still  is  the  way 
that  TWA  is  attempting  to  operate 
during  the  strike,  hiring  inexperienced 
attendants  and  rushing  them  through 
18  days  of  training,  instead  of  the 
usual  S  weeks.  Only  last  weekend, 
when  a  TWA  Lockheed  1011  landed  in 
Los  Angeles,  It  was  discovered  that  the 
flight  attendant  In  charge  of  passen- 
ger deplaning  did  not  even  know  how 
to  open  the  airplane  door.  It  was  only 
her  second  day  flying.  She  was  the 


senior  attendant  on  the  plane  at  the 
time.  If  there  had  been  a  need  for 
emergency  evacuation,  the  passengers 
of  that  flight  would  have  been  In  dire 
trouble. 

And  yet,  TWA  Chairman  Carl  Icahn 
Is  refusing  to  negotiate.  Yesterday  Mr. 
Icahn  did  not  even  bother  to  go  to  a 
scheduled  contract  negotiation  meet- 
ing. Perhaps  he  was  preoccupied  with 
announcing  TWA's  30  percent  dls- 
coimt  on  all  flights,  designed  to  lure 
passengers  back  to  his  troubled  airline. 
Thirty  percent  may  seem  like  a  pretty 
good  dlscoimt,  but  it  won't  be  much 
comfort  if  It  means  flying  on  an 
unsafe  airplane.  This  callous  approach 
to  contract  discussing  suggests  a  con- 
tempt not  only  for  the  Independent 
Federation  of  Flight  Attendants,  but 
the  safety  of  thousands  of  airline  pas- 
sengers as  well. 

TWA's  attitude  toward  the  flight  at- 
tendants also  suggests  an  undercur- 
rent of  sexism.  TWA  management  and 
noncontract  employees  were  given  14 
percent  wage  cuts.  The  machinists 
were  given  a  15-percent  cut,  with  a 
"snap-back"  clause  to  restore  the  cuts 
when  their  contract  runs  out.  Yet  the 
flight  attendants  were  told  they  must 
accept  a  22-percent  cut,  later  changed 
to  a  17-percent  cut,  with  no  snap-back 
clause.  Why  this  disparity?  Mr.  Icahn 
refers  to  the  flight  attendants  as 
"girls"  and  promotes  the  offensive  and 
Incorrect  notion  that  they  are  "not 
breadwirmers,"  and  therefore,  they  are 
not  entitled  to  earn  the  same  amount 
of  money  that  men  do.  Such  prehistor- 
ic logic  should  be  left  In  the  caves,  and 
not  brought  to  the  negotiating  table. 

To  put  the  TWA  strike  in  context, 
we  must  remember  how  TWA  arrived 
at  its  current,  precarious  position— via 
the  frenzied  world  of  highly-leveraged 
corporate  takeovers.  Carl  Icahn,  a 
well-known  greenmail  specialist,  spent 
much  of  1986  seeking  to  take  over 
TWA.  His  original  plan  entailed  selling 
off  TWA's  most  valuable  asset,  the 
PARS  reservation  system,  and  then 
disposing  of  the  rest  of  the  airline  for 
a  quick  profit.  Instead,  he  encountered 
a  series  of  problems  that  have  forced 
him  to  try  to  operate  the  airline  as  a 
legitimate  business. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
a  corporate  raider,  who  originally 
sought  to  dismantle  TWA  and  sell  off 
its  parts  at  a  handsome  profit,  is  in- 
sensitive to  the  needs  of  employees 
and  the  safety  of  the  public. 

The  TWA  case  illustrates  how  dan- 
gerous the  recent  frenzy  of  corporate 
takeovers  has  become.  Corporate  ac- 
quisitions occurred  at  the  rate  of  11 
per  day  In  1986.  Many  recent  takeov- 
ers have  been  engineered  by  raiders 
who  are  more  interested  in  short-term 
profit  than  the  long-term  health  of 
the  corporations  they  target.  Thus, 
they  harm  the  economy  and  shatter 
the  lives  of  communities  and  workers 
that  are  directly  Involved, 


An  Important  factor  in  the  recent 
rash  of  acquisitions  Is  the  availability 
of  junk  bonds,  or  high-yield  securities 
that  have  extremely  low  credit  ratings. 
These  bonds  are  used  to  finance  take- 
over bids  that  line  the  pockets  of  cor- 
porate raiders,  but  leave  previously 
successful  companies  close  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 

At  a  time  when  our  Industries  are 
facing  Interue  competition  from 
abroad,  we  cannot  afford  to  have  re- 
sources diverted  to  nonproductive 
takeovers.  We  should  take  action  now 
to  Impose  restraints  on  junk  t>ond  fi- 
nancing and  other  techniques  that  en- 
courage nonproductive  takeovers. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Icahn  should 
start  negotiating  with  the  flight  at- 
tendants—and begin  to  think  about, 
the  safety  of  his  passengers,  and  fair 
dealing  with  his  employees  and  not 
just  the  ntunbers  in  his  bank  accoimt. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  LEViincl  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  I 
been  present  on  Thursday,  March  6,  1986,  I 
would  have  voted  aye  on  House  Resolution 
390  (budget  reconciliation,  rollcall  No.  41).  t 
was  away  on  offk:ial  business. 


FISHING  VESSEL  INSURANCE 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Stxtdds]  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing legislation  designed  to  deal  with  the 
crippling  shortage  of  affordable  insurance  for 
owners  of  commercial  fishing  vessels.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  joining  me  as  cosponsors  of 
this  legislatton  the  Honorable  Robert  Davis, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Coast  Guard  snd  Nsvlgation.  and  the  Hon- 
orable Clauoine  Schneider,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Fishermen  throughout  the  country  are  faced 
with  the  choice  of  trying  to  pay  for  insurance 
coversge  that  they  cannot  afford,  or  of  going 
to  sea  without  adequste  coverage,  which  ttwy 
cannot  rationally  do.  Just  this  week.  I  have 
been  Informed  that  as  many  as  1.100  fIsNng 
vessels  may  not  have  their  current  Insurartoe 
policies  renewed.  Vessel  owners  have 
become  the  pawns  of  an  Insursnce  market 
over  which  they  are  too  small  to  have  lever- 
age, but  upon  which  their  survival  depends.  I 
am  well  aware  that  this  is  not  a  problem  that 
can  be  fully  resolved  by  Federal  leglslstlve 
actton.  The  resolution  of  this  crisis  will  require 
the  cooperation  of  the  Insurance  Industry  as 
well  as  the  Imagination  of  fishermen  seeking 
cheaper  coverage  through  Insurance  and  rein- 
surance pools  and  other  mechanisms.  It  will 
also  take  time.  But  I  am  convinced  that  there 
are  some  legislative  steps  that  can  and  ahouM 
be  taken  to  ease  the  present  severity  of  the 
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probtem  and  to  make  a  long-range  solution 
easier  to  achieve. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  intended 
to  lend  stability  and  predictability  to  the  insur- 
ancG  market  while  treating  fairly  both  the 
owners  of  vessels  and  their  crew.  The  key  to 
the  crisis  Is  the  vulnerability  of  the  boat- 
owners,  and  their  insurers,  to  huge  settle- 
ments involving  personal  injury.  The  approach 
taken  by  this  bill  is  to  restrict  the  type  of  dam- 
ages for  which  an  injured  crewmember  can 
sue;  thus  guaranteeing  equitable,  but  not  ex- 
cessive, compensatkxi  for  a  loss. 

Under  this  bill,  vessel  owners  would  be  ex- 
pected to  provkle  medical  and  hospital  ex- 
penses— called  cure  under  general  maritime 
law— and  maintenarKe  payments  of  at  least 
$40  per  day  to  compensate  injured  crew 
members.  Owners  wtio  comply  with  this  re- 
quirement wouW  then  be  entitted  to  limit  their 
additk)nal  liability  to  the  full  amount  of  wages 
lost  by  a  seaman  as  a  result  of  the  injury.  A 
boatowner  would  not,  txjwever,  be  entitled  to 
a  limitatkjn  of  liability  if  the  Injury  were  caused 
t)y  his  own  gross  negligence  or  willful  miscon- 
duct 

The  insurance  crisis  has  spread  natronwkle, 
affectir>g  towns,  recreatkjnal  facilities,  health 
care  professionals,  manufacturers,  bars  and 
restaurants,  as  well  as  commercial  fishermen. 
Some  have  argued  ttiat  we  cannot  respond  to 
this  problem  on  an  Industry-by-industry  basis. 
But  the  fact  is  ttiat  tfie  commercial  fishir>g  in- 
dustry needs  Immediate  help. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  protection  and  In- 
demnity [P&l]  Insurance  has  become  increas- 
ir>gly  expensive  Is  that  court  awards  to  Injured 
fishermen — wlio  are  treated  as  seamen  under 
Federal  law— have  increased  dramatically  In 
recent  years.  To  understand  this  problem,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  there  exist  under  cur- 
rent law,  three  Indeperxlent  causes  of  actk>n 
an  injured  fistierman  can  pursue:  mainterumce 
and  cure,  unseaworthiness,  and  the  Jor>es 
Act 

MAINTENANCE  AND  CURE 

The  maintenance  and  cure  remedy  under 
general  maritme  law  is  the  legal  obligatk>n  of 
the  vessel  owner  to  maintain  and  cure  a 
seaman  injured  In  service  to  a  vessel.  Mainte- 
nance And  cure  Is  only  Intended  to  compen- 
sate Vne  fisherman  for  expenses  actually  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  accident  Under  our 
bill,  the  vessel  owner  would  be  required  to  pay 
reasonable  costs  for  maintenance  and  cure  In 
order  to  be  entitted  to  a  limitatk>n  on  his  liabil- 
ity for  other  potential  costs. 

UNSEAWORTHINESS 

This  remedy  aik}ws  an  Injured  fisherman  to 
recover  against  the  vessel  if  his  Injury  was 
caused  by  the  unseaworthy  conditk>n  of  the 
vessel,  its  equipment,  or  Its  crew.  There  is  no 
need  to  establish  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  owners.  Our  proposed  bill  woukj  not  elimi- 
rtate  unseaworthirfess  as  a  cause  for  actkxi 
by  a  crew  member  against  the  owner  of  a 


THE  JONES  ACT 

The  Congress  provided,  in  ttie  Jor>es  Act 
that  "any  seaman  wtK)  shall  suffer  personal 
injury  in  the  course  of  his  employment  may,  at 
his  election,  maintain  an  action  for  damages 
at  law,  with  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury."  (46 
U.S.C.  661). 


While  based  upon  the  negligence  of  the 
vessel  owr>er,  ttie  Jones  Act  remedy  is  very 
popular  in  personal  injury  cases.  Unlike  the 
other  available  remedies  which  are  afforded 
by  admiralty  law,  a  plaintiff  In  a  Jones  Act 
case  Is  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury.  Since  a  jury  Is 
ttiought  likely  to  be  more  sympattietk:  In  the 
awarding  of  damages  than  a  judge,  the  injured 
seaman  will  virtually  always  allege  negligence 
under  the  Jones  Act  as  well  as  maintenance 
arxj  cure  ar)d  unseaworthiness  In  his  com- 
plaint. A  jury  can  then  consider  ttw  entire 
complaint 

In  recent  years,  juries  have  awarded  some 
huge  settlements  to  fishermen  under  the 
Jones  Act.  In  one  oftcited  case,  OiMercurio 
versus  DiMercurio  Fishir>g  Corporation,  tfie 
vessel's  skipper  had  his  arm  broken  wtien  a 
20-pound  block  fell  from  its  rigging.  The  ves- 
sel's insurer,  New  Hampshire  Insurance  Co., 
offered  a  settlement  of  $20,000.  DiMercurio 
tt>en  sued  ttie  corporation,  of  whk;h  he  was  a 
majority  owner,  and  received  a  settlement  of 
over  $500,000.  While  this  settlement  was  later 
reduced  by  an  appeals  court.  New  Hampshire 
lnsurarK:e  Co.  no  longer  provides  coverage  to 
commercial  fishing  vessels.  Under  the  pro- 
posed bill,  crew  members  wouM  still  \m  enti- 
tled to  sue  under  the  Jones  Act  but  the  liabil- 
ity of  a  vessel  owner  who:  First,  is  making 
mainterutnce  and  cure  payments  and  second, 
is  not  guilty  of  gross  negligence  or  willful  mis- 
coTKJuct  will  be  limited  to  the  full  amount  of 
wages  and  other  compensation  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  Injury. 

BACKGROUND 

The  insurar>ce  crisis  for  fishermen  results 
from  the  fact  that  companies  concerned  by 
potentially  high  settlements  either  cancel  poli- 
cies or  rewrite  them  at  much  higher  premium 
rates.  Since  there  is  virtually  no  State  regula- 
tion of  maritime  Insurance,  vessel  owners  do 
not  have  ttie  type  of  protection  afforded  to 
many  ottier  Industries.  In  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  a  company  providir>g  insurartce  to  a 
group  of  approximately  80  vessels  canceled 
the  polk:ies,  giving  ttie  vessel  owners  2  weeks 
rvjtice.  A  vessel  urxler  mortgage  cannot  go 
fishing  without  Insurance. 

Problems  facing  the  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry must  tje  viewed  within  the  context  of 
the  crisis  generally  facing  all  ttiose  who  have 
to  purchase  casualty  insurance.  Insurance 
profits  are  derived  only  in  part  from  premiums. 
A  sut)Stantial  portk>n  is  diartved  from  income 
generated  from  investing  the  premiums.  Thus, 
the  recent  decline  In  Interest  rates,  from  the 
high  rates  of  the  late  1970's,  has  caused  in- 
surance companies  to  move  away  from  a 
number  of  risky  Industries  since  they  canrrat 
receive  an  adequate  return  on  \Sne  investment 
of  the  premiums  to  cover  the  potentially  huge 
settlements  they  might  have  to  make.  In  the 
past  the  casualty  insurarKe  industry  has  been 
cyclk»l  in  nature  and  prot>lems  of  this  type 
have  self-corrected.  The  present  downtum, 
however,  seems  to  t>e  especially  severe. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  com- 
mercial InsurarKe  rates  dropped  continually 
during  the  late  1970's  as  companies  battled 
for  premium  dollars  to  Invest  during  that 
period  of  high  interest  rates.  Premiums  were 
driven  too  low,  however,  and  insurers  are  cur- 
rently compensating  by  raising  premkims  and 


getting  out  of  the  types  of  business  that  have 
resulted  in  large  claims. 

While  the  problem  is  dearly  natkxial  in 
scope  and  may  require  some  broader  legisla- 
tive Initiatives,  there  are  a  numt)er  of  reasons 
that  the  fishing  vessel  situation  is  legitimately 
addressed  in  a  separate  bill. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Manne  and  Fisheries  have  been  working  for 
over  a  year  to  develop  a  workable  solution  to 
the  particular  diffk^ulties  facing  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, whk:h  was  orra  of  the  first  industries  to 
face  a  serious  problem.  The  committee  first 
held  a  field  hearing  on  this  problem  in  Boston 
in  October  1984.  During  the  past  session  of 
Congress,  ttw  Sut>commlttees  on  Coast 
Guard  and  Navigation  and  on  Fisheries,  Wild- 
life Conservation  and  tf>e  Environment  held  a 
series  of  hearings  in  Seattle,  New  Bedford, 
and  San  Diego.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  committee  staff  have  devoted  countiess 
hours  to  meetings  and  research. 

During  these  hearings,  subcommittee  mem- 
bers learned  of  dramatic  Increases  In  the  price 
of  P&l  insurance,  and  about  shortages  of 
available  Insurance  at  any  price.  As  a  result, 
many  boats  have  been  forced  to  stop  fishing 
or  are  going  out  with  llttie  or  no  Insurance. 
Furttier  complicating  tf>e  picture  for  the  fishing 
Industry  is  the  very  small  percentage  that  it 
represents  of  the  Insurance  written  nation- 
wide. For  many  insurance  companies.  It  is 
easier  to  stop  writing  the  insurance  for  this 
market  than  to  face  the  risk  of  a  potentially 
huge  settlement.  The  small  share  of  the 
nriarket  taken  by  the  fishing  Industry  also  limits 
the  willingness  of  the  Insurance  companies  to 
provide  coverage  specially  tailored  to  vessels 
with  good  safety  records,  or  which  operate  In 
relatively  safe  waters.  Accordingly,  accidents 
or  sinkings  in  one  region  appear  to  affect  the 
availability  arvj  price  of  insurance  throughout 
the  countiy. 

One  major  goal  of  our  legislation  is  to  limit 
the  potential  for  the  kind  of  huge  settlement 
that  has  the  tendency  to  distort  the  outcome 
of  subsequent  litigation,  while  causing  Insur- 
ance companies  to  raise  premiums  or  to  cor>- 
skier  leaving  the  mari^et  altogether. 

SAFETY 

The  shortage  of  insurance  is  also  related  to 
the  very  dangerous  nature  of  commercial  fish- 
ing which,  according  to  the  Coast  Guard,  has 
become  the  most  dangerous  of  all  U.S.  indus- 
bies.  Traditionally,  the  safety  of  vessels  has 
been  left  to  owners  and  operators,  while  the 
Federal  Government  has  kept  its  hands  off.  It 
Is  time  for  that  attitude  to  change.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  a  commercial  fishing  vessel  to  go 
to  sea  today  without  survival  suits,  llferafts, 
emergency  signaling  gear,  ar>d  quality  commu- 
nications equipment.  This  bill  would  require 
this  equipment  on  all  US  -documented  seago- 
ing fishing  vessels. 

INDUSTRY  INITIATIVES 

The  fishing  irxJustry  has  not  been  sitting 
idle,  awaiting  congressional  action  to  solve 
this  problem.  Working  with  a  Federal  grant 
provided  under  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  pro- 
gram, whk:h  the  administration  has  slated  for 
elimination,  the  National  Council  on  Fishing 
Vessel  Safety  arKJ  Insurance  conducted  a 
study,  run  by  Prof.  Dennis  Nixon  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island,  to  investigate  alterna- 


tives to  the  cunwit  compensation  scheme* 
available  to  commercial  fishermen.  Professor 
Nixon's  report  has  been  an  extremely  valuat>le 
tool  for  those  of  us  Interested  In  this  problem. 
While  the  legislation  we  are  proposing  today 
does  not  directiy  to'ack  Mr.  Nixon's  recommen- 
dations, Its  development  was  largely  Influ- 
enced by  his  report.  Like  Mr.  Nixon,  we  have 
attempted  to  fashion  a  bill  that  will  make  it 
more  attractive  to  the  insurance  Industry  to 
return  to  the  fishing  vessel  market,  while  en- 
suring ttiat  injured  fishennen  are  compensated 
in  a  fair  and  expeditious  manner. 

The  fishing  industry  has  also  been  making  a 
strong  effort  to  respond,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
to  the  safety  problem.  A  series  of  recommen- 
dations on  all  aspects  of  vessel  construction 
and  operating  safety  have  been  developed  by 
the  Coast  Guard,  in  cooperation  with  the  in- 
dustry. The  North  Pacific  Fishing  Vessel 
Owner's  Assoclatton  has  been  worthing  to  de- 
velop a  safety  operations  manual  that  may 
well  be  applicable,  with  modlfkiation,  to  other 
regions  of  the  country. 

CONCLUSION 

Limiting  the  vessel  owner's  liability  to  dem- 
onstrated lost  earnings  and  medical  costs,  as 
proposed  In  this  bill,  should  result  in  more 
readily  available  Insurance,  at  a  more  reason- 
able cost.  It  must  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  we  have  no  guarantees  from  the  insur- 
ance industry  that  this  will  in  fact  take  place. 
While  injured  seamen  could  no  longer  sue  for 
pain  and  suffering  or  mental  anguish  resulting 
from  an  Injury,  they  would  te  fully  compensat- 
ed for  any  lost  income  and  for  medical  ex- 
penses. 

In  addition,  this  bill  recognizes  the  need  for 
improved  safety  on  fishing  vessels  and  sets 
forth  additional  safety  equipment  requirements 
for  documented  fishing  vessels  operating  on 
the  high  seas.  In  addition  to  the  requirements 
already  included  In  chapter  41  of  title  46  of 
the  United  States  Code,  these  vessels  would 
now  be  required  to  carry,  as  established  by 
regulation,  emergency  positton  indk:ating  radio 
beacons  [EPIRB's],  visual  distress  signaling 
devices,  communications  equipment,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  life  rafts  and,  In  certain  areas, 
survival  suits  for  all  crewmen  aboard  the 
vessel.  The  addition  of  these  pieces  of  life 
saving  equipment  will  help  make  the  vessel  a 
safer  place  for  tf>e  seamen  to  operate. 

I  think  it  Is  obvious  that  there  will  be  no 
simple,  immediate,  or  complete  solution  to  the 
fishing  vessel  insurance  crisis;  It  Is  obvious,  as 
well,  that  events  will  have  to  occur  outskto  the 
arena  of  Federal  legislation  to  make  the  provi- 
sion of  insurance  to  the  fishing  industry  a 
nK>re  attractive  proposition.  The  legislation  I 
have  developed  is  intended  as  a  document  for 
discussion,  not  a  tablet  to  be  consecrated.  I 
encourage  other  Members  of  Congress  to 
8ut>mit  their  own  proposals,  so  that  we  can 
review  a  range  of  options  for  future  action. 
Despite  the  limitations  on  what  Federal  legis- 
lation ¥vill  be  able  to  accomplish,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  some  measure  of  relief  may  be 
derived  from  these  initiatives,  and  given  the 
severity  of  ttie  crisis  we  face,  a  failure  to  be 
•8  helpful  as  possible  coukJ  not  be  excused. 


NEITHER  McCARTHYISM  NOR 
COMMUNISM:  HOW  CAN  WE 
HAVE  A  SERIOUS  INTELLECTU- 
AL DEBATE  ABOUT  THE 
SOVIET  EMPIRE.  THE  THREAT 
TO  FREEDOM  AND  AMERICA'S 
ROLE  IN  THE  WORLD? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Oinorich] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  talk  this  evening  on  a  very  Im- 
portant topic  which  I  am  calling  "nei- 
ther McCarthytsm  nor  communism: 
How  can  we  have  a  serious  intellectual 
debate  about  the  Soviet  empire,  the 
threat  to  freedom  and  America's  role 
in  the  world?" 

In  recent  weeks  the  debate  over 
Communist  Nicaragua  and  the  Ameri- 
can effort  to  help  the  freedom  fighters 
has  grown  increasingly  bitter.  Those 
who  favor  the  Soviet  empire  being 
dealt  with  in  Central  America  by  stop- 
ping the  Communist  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment and  by  helping  the  freedom 
fighters  have,  in  their  passion,  used 
stronger  and  stronger  language  to 
project  the  consequences  of  not  sup- 
porting the  freedom  fighters  and  to 
outline  what  they  see  as  an  Intense 
threat. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  basi- 
cally focus  on  the  Nicaraguan  situa- 
tion by  itself,  while  minimizing  the 
threat  of  a  Soviet-Cuban  colony  in 
North  America,  have  reacted  by  using 
equally  strong  language  to  warn 
against  the  tone  and  the  thrust  of  the 
anti-Communist  rhetoric. 

One  side  warns  of  the  danger  of 
coRununism;  the  other  side  warns  of 
the  danger  of  McCarthyism.  Both 
have  merit.  Both  are  legitimate  con- 
cerns. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  real 
danger  from  the  Soviet  empire  and 
communism.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  have  a  real  respect  for  the  right 
to  disagree,  to  analyze  differently,  to 
vigorously  advocate  different  beliefs 
and  propose  different  courses  of 
action. 

While  the  one  side,  the  right,  is  mo- 
tivated by  fear  of  more  countries  going 
Communist,  of  freedom  shrinking 
throughout  the  world  and  our  own  na- 
tional security  being  threatened  from 
without,  on  the  other  side,  the  left, 
there  is  honest  motivation  by  fear  of 
American  involvement  In  bad  causes, 
by  militarism  and  fearmongering  and 
suppresdion  of  the  dissent  threatening 
freedom  from  within. 

Both  sides  are  honorable  and  legiti- 
mate. Both  sides  have  legitimate  fears. 
There  is  a  danger  to  freedom  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  is  a  danger  to 
freedom  if  patriotism  becomes  a  cover 
for  suppressing  legitimate  dissent. 

As  a  free  society,  we  must  learn  to 
argue  about  the  Soviet  empire  and  our 
own  behavior  in  the  world  with  intel- 
lectual rigor  and  honest  passion  but 


without  bittemen  or  attacki  on  per- 
sonalities. 

Yesterday  three  of  ua  proposed  a 
course  that  would  move  the  debate 
about  the  Soviet  empire  and  America'a 
role  in  the  world  onto  a  more  intellec> 
tual  plane.  We  proposed  a  series  of  de- 
bates. We  suggested  that  there  are 
honest,  deep,  difficult  questions  that 
must  be  asked  about  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  empire,  about  the  competition 
freedom  faces  from  tyranny  around 
the  world,  about  the  history  of  the 
last  15  years  and  our  reaction  to 
Soviet,  Cuban,  and  other  Communist 
activities,  and  about  the  basic  question 
of  tuitions  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  of 
our  role  in  trying  to  stop  the  Soviet 
empire. 

We  suggested  that  there  Is  a  real 
point  to  debating  the  question  of  Judg- 
ment, not  patriotism,  to  debating  the 
question  of  accountability,  not  patriot- 
ism, to  argue  about  the  effectiveness, 
the  intellectual  accuracy,  the  tests  in 
the  real  world  of  things  we  have  done 
as  a  country  over  the  last  few  years. 

Today  I  was  surprised  by  several 
Members  of  the  House  who  chatted 
with  me  at>out  our  challenge  yesterday 
as  though  it  was  either  a  personal 
attack  on  an  individual  Member  or  as 
though  in  some  way  It  was  too  strong, 
too  harsh,  as  one  very  bright  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee  said 
tome. 

So  I  decided  to  do  this  special  order 
tonight  to  try  to  outline  what  I  think 
is  a  fundamental  problem  in  America 
today. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  talk  about  the 
Soviet  empire,  Cuba  as  a  colonial 
police  force,  using  the  Cuban  army  in 
Angola,  Ethiopia,  Nicaragua,  and  else- 
where for  the  Soviet  empire,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  that  Soviet  empire  without 
people  getting  very  nervous  and  very 
upset,  for  several  reasons. 

One.  there  is  a  legitimate  cultural 
memory  on  the  left  of  Joe  McCarthy, 
of  a  period  in  American  history  which 
was  frightening,  of  the  danger  of  dis- 
sent being  suppressed,  of  witch  hunts, 
of  searches  for  spies  that  did  not  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  would  have 
to  say  there  really  are  spies,  there 
really  are  dangers.  We  really  have  to 
ask  the  question:  How  can  we  talk 
about  the  effect  of  our  behavior  with- 
out impugning  the  motives  of  our  be- 
havior? 

Let  tne  draw  an  analogy:  If  someone 
said  to  you  that  they  wanted  to 
become  a  nutrition  expert  but  you  no- 
ticed that  they  were  in  fact  a  bartend- 
er, if  they  said  to  you  that  their  goal 
was  to  help  people  lead  healthier  lives, 
but  you  noticed  that  over  the  last  6 
months  they  had  convinced  30  people 
to  become  alcoholics,  if  they  said  to 
you  that  their  goal  was  to  help  people 
do  better,  but  you  noticed  that  three 
of  their  customers  In  a  drunken  stupor 
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had  driven  into  a  tree  and  killed  them- 
selves, you  might  be  legitimately  enti- 
tled to  ask  a  question  about  the  effect 
of  their  behavior  as  distinct  from  the 
intention  of  their  behavior. 

People  often  Intend  to  do  good.  That 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they 
achieve  good. 

All  of  us,  to  take  an  example  that 
does  not  involve  the  Communist 
empire,  can  look  at  the  sincere  smd 
decent  concerns  of  President  Carter 
and  others  for  the  people  of  Iran,  the 
desire  to  improve  the  Government  of 
Iran  from  the  conditions  that  it  had 
under  the  Shah;  and  yet  it  is  very 
hard  to  argue  that  Iran  under  Kho- 
meini has  a  tyranny  that  has  killed 
thousands  of  people  in  religious  perse- 
cutions, that  has  been  involved  in  a 
bitter  war  with  Iraq,  that  has  imposed 
a  police  state.  It  is  very  hard  to  argue 
that  the  good  intentions  of  those 
people  who  meant  well  have  been  re- 
warded by  the  people  of  Iran  doing 
better.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  overwhelm- 
ingly clear  that  the  people  of  Iran  are 
worse  off  today  than  they  were  before 
that. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  a  strong  ar- 
gument in  this  House  because  a 
nimiber  of  us  were  reading  a  paper  by 
Frank  Gregorsky,  entitled,  "What's 
the  Matter  with  Democratic  Foreign 
Policy?"  into  the  record,  and  there  was 
a  feeling  that  the  paper  was  too 
strong.  And  yet,  if  I  can  tonight,  let 
me  simply  suggest  that  anyone  inter- 
ested in  this  debate  would  do  very  well 
to  get  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gregorsky's  paper 
and  reread  it,  because  the  most  con- 
sistent thing  that  comes  out  in  his 
paper,  simply  by  walking  through  case 
after  case  after  case,  is  the  fact  that 
people  who  meant  well  were  wrong 
about  what  would  happen  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  quotes  in  here  from 
honest,  sincere,  patriotic,  well-mean- 
ing Americans,  who  simply  were 
wrong.  They  said: 

If  only  we  would  get  out,  somehow  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  have  a  compro- 
mise, there  wouldn't  be  a  dictatorship,  and 
they  would  have  an  agreement  politically. 

As  we  all  know.  South  Vietnam 
today  is  a  Communist  dictatorship,  the 
Government  is  so  horrible  that  over  a 
million  people  have  fled  in  boats,  and 
in  fact  the  people  who  said  that  were 
Just  wrong.  They  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  the  virus  of  communism: 
they  mlsanalyzed  what  was  happen- 
ing. 

There  are  quotes  in  Mr.  Gregorsky's 
paper  of  people  who  said  about  Cam- 
bodia: 

If  only  we  would  abandon  Lon  Nol  and  get 
out  of  Cambodia,  then  good  things  would 
happen.  If  only  we  would  leave,  then  peace 
would  come  to  Cambodia. 

As  we  all  know,  this  Congress  voted 
that  we  leave.  We  did  leave.  And  what 
happened  was  the  worst  single  atrocity 
since  the  Nazi  Holocaust.  And  in  fact 
as  a  percentage  of  population,  an  un- 


believable number  of  Cambodians  died 
because  the  Communists  who  took 
over  and  systematically  butchered  in- 
nocent decent  people. 

Then  there  is  the  case,  to  carry  it  a 
stage  further,  of  Ethiopia.  Can  anyone 
seriously  argue  that  the  current  Com- 
munist government  of  Ethiopia  is 
better  than  Haile  Selassie,  the  previ- 
ous government  which  was  a  dictator- 
ship, which  was  a  monarchy,  which 
was  in  some  ways  a  medieval  govern- 
ment? 

But  can  anyone  argue  that  a  coun- 
try, which  imder  Communist  leader- 
ship, with  Cuban  troops  there  today, 
with  Soviet  advisers  there  today,  kill- 
ing, according  to  the  French  organiza- 
tion "Doctors  Without  Borders"  over  a 
thousand  people  a  day  in  forced  reset- 
tlement camps?  Can  anyone  argue 
that  those  people  are  not  worse  off, 
that  in  fact  the  Conununlst  govern- 
ment of  Ethiopia  is  terrible? 
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Or  to  take  another  case.  This  Con- 
gress voted  for  what  was  called  the 
Clark  amendment.  This  Congress  said 
that  faced  with  the  threat  and  the 
challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Soviet  empire  moving  Cuban  troops, 
serving,  as  I  said  earlier,  as  the  coloni- 
al army  of  the  Soviet  empire,  into 
Angola  and  Mozambique,  this  Con- 
gress voted,  in  1975,  to  say  that  we 
would  stay  out  of  the  way.  It  violated 
Harry  Truman's  warning  when 
Tnmian  said,  and  I  quote: 

I  had  a  very  good  picture  of  what  a  revival 
of  American  isolationism  would  mean  for 
the  world.  After  World  War  II,  it  was  clear 
that  without  American  participation,  there 
was  no  power  capable  of  meeting  Russia  as 
an  equal. 

Tnmian  was  saying  that  if  the  Rus- 
sians were  determined  to  fly  Cuban 
troops  into  Angola,  and  the  United 
States  did  nothing,  then  communism 
would  win.  The  United  States  did 
nothing,  commimism  has  now  been  in 
charge  of  Angola  for  11  years,  and 
while  Savimbi  is  in  the  field,  and  has 
been  for  18  years  against  both  Portu- 
guese and  Cuban  and  Soviet  powers, 
nonetheless,  you  cannot  argue  that 
freedom  has  won  or  that  the  people  of 
Angola  are  better  off. 

Take  the  case  of  Cuba.  Throughout 
the  sixties  and  early  seventies  inno- 
cent, well-meaning  young  Americans, 
mostly  upper  middle  class  flew  to 
Cuba  for  30  or  40  days  of  cutting  sug- 
arcane, of  showing  solidarity  with  the 
Cuban  revolution.  Yet,  while  they 
were  in  the  fields  feeling  good  about 
themselves,  we  now  know  without  any 
question,  Cuba  was  a  totalitarian 
prison  camp.  Poets,  writers,  dramatists 
were  thrown  in  Jail  and  thousands  of 
people  were  being  persecuted.  The 
Cuban  Army  was  being  trained  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Cuban  Secret 
Police  were  working  with  the  Soviet 
KGB  to  train  terrorists  aroimd  the 


world.  Yet,  even  today,  those  Innocent 
young  people  now  grown  middle  aged 
look  on  with  nostalgia  at  Fidel  Castro 
as  though  he  were  somehow  a  hero  in- 
stead of  merely  being  a  militaristic  dic- 
tator in  charge  of  a  Communist  colony 
of  the  Soviet  empire. 

Then  we  come  to  Grenada.  The 
Grenadlan  revolution  kicked  out  a  dic- 
tator, a  bad  dictator  and  replaced  it 
with  a  Communist,  Leninist  party.  We 
know  that  it  was  a  Leninist  party  be- 
cause they  say  so.  We  know  it  was  Len- 
inist because  after  the  liberation  of 
Grenada  we  captured  all  of  their  docu- 
ments. We  know  that  they  said  to 
themselves  over  and  over  again,  that 
they  were  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  were  the  allies  of  Communist 
Cuba,  they  were  good  Communists, 
they  were  allies  of  Libya,  that  they 
were  against  the  United  States:  but. 
that  they  would  publicly  always  lie  be- 
cause they  had  been  taught  by  the 
Cubans  and  the  Soviets  that  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  Americans  was  simply  to 
mobilize  the  American  nation,  and 
that  the  Americans  would  believe  any 
lie  that  sounded  good  because  it  al- 
lowed Americans  to  avoid  being  re- 
sponsible. 

Now  we  know  all  that.  We  have  a 
1,000-page  thick  public  document  of 
selected  Grenadlan  documents.  We 
have  in  fact  35,000  pounds  of  docu- 
ments on  microfiche  sitting  over  at 
the  National  Archives  available  for 
anyone  to  read.  We  know  that  they 
lied  to  U.S.  Congressmen;  we  know 
that  U.S.  Congressmen  were  willing  to 
believe  those  lies.  We  know  that  they 
were  wrong. 

Finally,  we  come  to  Nicaragua.  The 
Nicaraguan  Communist  leadership  is 
Marxist-Leninist;  it  says  so  in  public. 
The  Nicaraguan  Commimist  leader- 
ship came  from  a  party  founded  by  a 
man  named  Fonseca  who  himself  had 
written  an  essay  in  1957  entitled.  "A 
Nicaraguan  Visits  Moscow."  in  which 
he  said  flatly  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  free  churches  and  free  newspa- 
pers and  that  the  Soviet  suppression 
of  the  Hungarian  Revoluation  was  an 
example  of  Communist  self-criticism. 

Now,  a  man  who  believes  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  free  churches  and 
has  free  press  is  a  man  who  will  be- 
lieve almost  anything.  And  a  man  who 
believes  that  Soviet  tanlcs  crushing 
brave  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  is  a 
sign  of  self-criticism  is  a  man  capable 
of  becoming  a  true  Stalinist  and  im- 
posing a  real  Conununlst  dictatorship. 

Faced  with  the  fact  that  we  knew 
that  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  Sandi- 
nistas were  in  fact  Conununists  delib- 
erately using  a  national  term  to  hide 
their  real  beliefs,  a  number  of  us 
began  warning  that  in  fact  if  we  were 
not  very  careful  in  the  late  1970's  we 
were  going  to  end  up  with  a  Commu- 
nist Nicaragua. 


Today,  we  have  a  Communist  Nica- 
ragua. Now,  given  Just  the  cases  I  have 
outlined,  and  Mr.  Gregorsky  goes 
through  most  of  them  step  by  step  by 
step;  given  that  they  were  wrong  In 
Vietnam  and  communism  came  to  the 
South;  given  that  they  were  wrong  in 
Cambodia  and  communism  killed  over 
a  million  people;  given  that  they  were 
wrong  in  Ethiopia  and  communism 
kills  today,  a  thousand  people  a  day, 
without  mass  rallies,  with  no  one 
being  arrested  In  front  of  the  Ethio- 
pan  Embassy  with  no  effort  by  our 
friends  on  the  left  to  say  much  about 
It;  given  that  they  were  wrong  in 
Angola  and  35,000  Communist  Cuban 
troops  today  prop  up  a  Communist  di- 
catorship,  and  given  that  they  were 
wrong  about  Grenada,  and  it  was.  as 
we  now  know  from  the  documents,  a 
Communist  tyranny;  given  that  they 
were  wrong  about  Cuba,  and  given 
that  they  were  wrong  about  Nicara- 
gua, one  might  ask  the  question:  Why 
would  they  think  they  are  right  this 
time? 

Let  me  read  what  Harry  Truman,  a 
Democrat,  a  hard-line  anti-Communist 
himself  said,  and  I  quote; 

Within  our  own  nation  I  had  seen  many 
well-meaning  groups  who  campaign  for 
peace  at  any  price  while  apologizing  for  the 
aggreaslve  acts  of  the  Russians  as  merely  a 
reflection  of  Russian  reaction  to  our  own 
tough  policy.  Idany  respectable  Americans 
espoused  such  ideas  without  realizing  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  subjecting  our 
national  security  and  the  freedoms  for 
which  we  had  fought  so  hard. 

What  was  President  Tnunan  trying 
to  say  in  the  late  1940's7  He  was 
sajrlng  that  there  are  two  deep  tradi- 
tions in  American  life  which  are  noble 
and  moral  but  which  are  destructive  in 
the  real  world.  One  is  the  tradition  of 
pacifism  which  goes  deep  in  our 
church  structure  and  which  has  very 
strong  followings  at  theology  schools 
and  always  has.  a  pacifism  which,  in 
the  1930's  was  opposed  to  doing  any- 
thbig  about  Adolf  Hitler,  and  a  paci- 
fism which  In  the  1980's  is  opposed  to 
doing  anything  about  communism. 

Second  was  a  tradition  of  isolation- 
Ism,  of  America  being  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  big  oceans  and 
being  able  to  avoid  Involvement.  Those 
two  traditions  came  together  on  the 
left  in  the  Henry  Wallace  campaign  of 
1948,  in  which  the  Progressive  Party 
ran  against  Harry  Truman  on  the 
grounds  that  Harry  Truman  was 
much,  much  too  strong  an  anti-Com- 
munist. That  he  was  unreasonable  in 
his  opposition  to  communism. 

The  Henry  Wallace  Progressive 
Party  tradition  had  as  one  of  the  ag- 
gressive, younger  supporters  George 
McGovem.  A  young  man  then,  a  man 
who  had  come  out  of  a  good  religious 
background,  a  man  who  believes  essen- 
tially In  the  paciflstlc  isolationist  tra- 
dition of  that  particular  part  of  the 
American  tradition. 


Not  an  ignoble  tradition,  not  an  im- 
natural  tradition,  but  a  tradition 
which,  in  a  truly  dangerous  world 
could  be  markably  destructive. 

The  question  then  becomes,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  deep  question  and  one 
that  one  has  to  look  at:  How  can  we 
discuss  and  debate  this  tradition  stipu- 
lating that  it  is  an  argument  between 
patriots,  it  is  an  argument  between 
good  Americans,  it  is  an  argimient 
about  the  nature  of  the  world,  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  empire,  the 
nature  of  Its  threat  to  our  survival  and 
the  whole  issue  of  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  can  be  effective  in  the 
world  at  large. 

I  say  this  because  it  is  totally  wrong 
for  anyone  on  the  right  to  suggest 
that  our  opponents  are  not  committed, 
patriotic,  sincere,  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans. But  it  is  equally  wrong  for  those 
on  the  left  to  say  that  to  question 
their  Judgment,  to  question  their 
record,  to  look  at  the  underlying  core 
of  values  of  what  happened  out  in  the 
world. 

Not  what  they  meant  to  do,  not 
what  they  would  have  liked  to  have 
happen,  but  what  happened  is  wrong. 
It  seems  to  me,  and  I  want  to  quote 
here  from  the  Washington  Post,  as 
quoted  by  Frank  Gregorsky,  to  show 
you  a  sense  of  how  far  back  this  argu- 
ment goes  and  why  Harry  Tnmian  is 
the  right  person  to  bring  into  the  ar- 
gument. 

On  January  14,  1984,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  ran  an  article  about  George 
McGovem  and  made  the  point  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  Democrats  radical- 
ized by  Vietnam;  that  in  Gregorsky's 
language,  he  was  a  radical  40  years 
ago.  He  condemned  the  Tnmian  doc- 
trine in  1947.  This  Is  a  quote  now  from 
the  Washington  Post,  quoting  George 
McGovem: 

n.8.  military  aid  Is  flowing  Into  Greece  in 
an  effort  to  prop  up  a  decadent  reactionary 
monarchy,  a  feudal  policy  which  we  Inherit- 
ed from  the  British  at  a  time  when  they  had 
already  realized  Its  stupidity. 
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Now,  I  would  simply  say  to  anyone 
who  has  visited  Greece,  was  it  worth 
it?  Was  it  worth  helping  to  stop  com- 
munism? Is  It  good  to  have  a  free 
country  you  can  visit?  Is  it  good  t% 
have  a  free  country  that  is  part  of 
NATO?  Is  it  good  to  know  that  mil- 
lions of  decent  people  at  the  very 
home  of  democracy  in  Athens  are 
themselves  free?  Was  that  a  legitimate 
expenditure  of  U.S.  resources? 

When  you  look  back  40  years,  are 
you  glad  that  Harry  Tnmun  won  and 
that  the  Democrats  who  were  commit- 
ted to  stopping  communism  won,  or  do 
you  wish  that  George  McGovem  had 
won,  that  in  fact  we  had  not  helped 
Greece,  that  it  had  gone  Communist, 
that  the  eastem  Mediterranean  had 
been  Communist,  in  which  case  today 
Turkey  would  probably  be  Commu- 


nist. There  would  be  no  Israel  and.  In 
fact,  we  would  not  recognize  the  world 
as  it  is. 

But  McGovem  was  consistent.  In 
1948,  he  said: 

Under  the  blinding  light  of  the  current 
red  scare  we  are  going  all  out  for  national- 
ism, militarism,  suspicion  and  power  poll- 
tics.  Do  we  realize  that  we  only  show  our 
loss  cl'  faith  in  the  American  dream  when 
we  foolishly  hope  to  stop  Communism  with 
dollars  and  bombs? 

That  was  1948.  Was  McGovem  at- 
tacking vicious  right  wing  Ronald 
Reagan?  No;  this  is  In  fact  on  Harry 
Tnunan. 

And  what  was  Harry  Truman  trying 
to  do  in  1948?  He  was  proposing  that 
we  defend  Western  Europe;  you  know, 
those  reactionary  countries.  Germany, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium. 
France,  Italy,  Britain. 

Think  of  it,  Harry  Truman  had  the 
gall  to  say  maybe  we  should  do  what  is 
necessary  so  that  Germany  would  be 
free.  Is  It  not  terrible?  Harry  Tnunan 
had  the  gall  to  say  maybe  we  should 
do  what  is  necessary  so  that  Britain  is 
free,  so  that  Norway  is  free. 

Let  me  repeat  the  quote  from 
McGovem,  because  I  think  if  you  look 
at  it  you  will  hear  almost  the  same 
words  today  from  the  direct  heirs  of 
Henry  Wallace  and  George  McGovem 
on  this  House  floor  in  the  next  week: 

Under  the  blinding  light  of  the  cxirrent 
red  scare  we  are  going  all  out  for  national- 
ism, militarism,  suspicion  and  power  poli- 
tics. Do  we  realize  that  we  only  show  our 
loss  of  faith  in  the  American  dream  when 
we  foolishly  hope  to  stop  Communism  with 
dollars  and  bombs. 

Now,  notice,  1948  is  3  years  after 
World  War  II.  A  man  who  had  lived 
through  and  in  fact  in  his  case  I  be- 
lieve fought  in  World  War  II,  who  had 
seen  Adolf  Hitler's  Nazi  Germany, 
who  could  then  tum  and  think  that 
the  American  dream  would  survive  in 
a  dangerous  world  without  dollars  and 
bombs,  who  would  think  that  some- 
how magically  the  Soviet  empire 
would  respect  Coca-Cola  and  therefore 
we  did  not  need  the  tanlcs,  that  the 
Soviet  empire  would  understand  the 
importance  of  the  PhU  Donahue  show 
so  that  we  do  not  need  the  fighter  air- 
craft, that  the  Soviet  empire  would  be 
dazzled  by  watching  Dallas  on  the 
evening  show  and  therefore  we  did  not 
need  to  have  any  kind  of  strengths? 

This,  remember,  is  right  at  the  point 
of  the  Berlin  airlift  when  the  Soviet 
Union  in  fact  blocked  all  land  traffic 
and  it  was  only  the  use  of  the  airlift 
that  allowed  us  to  keep  Berlin  free. 

This  Is  just  before  the  North  Kore- 
ans Invaded  South  Korea.  What  Amer- 
ican dream  would  have  saved  South 
Korea  had  George  McGovem,  rather 
than  Harry  Truman,  been  President? 

I  say  this  because  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  degree  to  which  the 
modem  left  is  the  direct  heir  of 
George      McGovem.      that      Harry 
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Truman  and  John  P.  Kennedy  have 
lost  control  of  their  party  and  that  it 
has  been  replaced  by  the  Wallace- 
McOovem  wing. 

Let  me  quote  one  other  George 
McGovem  quotation  from  1971,  a  For- 
tune magazine  interview: 

I  don't  believe  the  Soviets  would  even  try 
to  test  me  because  I  would  think  they  would 
regard  me  as  a  friend  and  would  do  every- 
thing they  could  to  keep  my  friendship. 

Well,  the  point  is.  anyone  who 
thinks  of  the  Soviet  empire  as  friends 
or  is  thinking  of  us  as  friends  does  not 
understand  the  Soviet  empire.  It  is  not 
a  question  whether  George  McGovem 
Is  pro-Soviet.  I  do  not  think  he  is.  I 
have  debated  George.  He  is  a  bright 
guy.  very,  very  intelligent  man.  I  think 
he  honestly  and  fundamentally  misun- 
derstands the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  does  not  understand  that  it 
is  a  police  state.  He  does  not  believe 
Leninism  is  real.  He  does  not  think 
they  in  fact  are  serious  and  in  a  sense, 
as  Charles  Krauthammer  has  pointed 
out  in  his  book,  it  is  doing  them  a  dis- 
service. These  are  serious  people.  The 
North  Vietnamese  were  serious  people. 
The  Cuban  Communists  are  serious 
people.  The  Soviet  KGB  are  serious 
people.  They  deserve  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously on  their  own  terms. 

There  is  something  almost  arrogant 
in  the  willingness  of  the  American  left 
to  say.  "Oh,  they  really  don't  mean 
what  they  say.  They  really  aren't 
doing  what  they  are  doing.  Somehow 
we  know  better." 

Why  do  I  focus  on  the  McGovem- 
Wallace  tradition  in  explaining  the 
debate  about  America's  role  in  Central 
America  and  the  danger  of  the  Soviet 
empire  and  of  Communist  Cuba  im- 
posing a  Communist  Nicaragua?  Well, 
it  is  partially,  as  Gregorsky  sites  on 
page  52  of  his  paper  in  quoting  from  a 
review  of  the  Coercive  Utopians  in 
Fortime  magazine,  the  review  said,  by 
Michael  Levin: 

The  book's  authors  tell  us  that  the  New 
Left  is  all  over  the  place,  older  but  not  par- 
ticularly wiser.  The  veterans  of  those  pas- 
sionate crusades  of  the  sixties  today  com- 
mand Influence  greatly  disproportionate  to 
their  numbers.  Far  from  having  disap- 
peared, they  are  strategically  situated  in  the 
churches,  the  think  tanks,  the  mass  media, 
government  bureaucracies  and  other 
branches  of  what  the  authors  call  the  con- 
sciousness industries. 

Gregorsky  goes  on  to  say,  and  I 
quote  from  Gregorsky: 

They  are  strategically  located  in  the 
House,  too.  though  few  would  think  to  look 
for  them  there. 

The  point  is  this.  There  was  a  very 
small  stream  of  people  in  the  late 
1940's  who  honestly  believed  that 
turning  the  other  cheek  would  some- 
how convince  Joseph  Stalin  not  to 
worry.  They  believed  that  if  the  Rus- 
sians were  being  bad,  it  is  because  we 
forced  them  to.  They  believed  that  if 
the  Russians  were  being  aggressive,  it 
was  because  America  is  rich  and  the 


Russians  were  Jealous:  so  whatever 
happened,  it  was  always  because  the 
Communists  were  being  forced  to  by 
the  Americans,  because  we  as  the  larg- 
est country  in  the  world  were  always 
the  people  making  them  do  some- 
thing, because  we  were  always  guilty. 

In  the  late  1940's,  in  the  1948  elec- 
tion, Henry  Wallace  and  George 
McGovem  and  the  left  wing,  what 
Gregorsky  calls  the  "radical  world- 
view"  lost  to  Harry  Truman  and  from 
1948  to  1965  the  Harry  Truman-John 
P.  Kennedy  wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party  dominated  the  Democratic 
Party  and  dominated  the  American  in- 
tellectual community. 

That  was  a  belief,  a  group  who  said, 
and  including  Hubert  Humphrey  as 
part  of  it,  Henry  Jackson,  Jean  Kirk- 
patrick,  Ronald  Reagan  was  a  Demo- 
crat for  a  large  part  of  that  period; 
Ronald  Reagan,  for  example,  cam- 
paigned for  Harry  Tnmian  and  Hubert 
Humphrey  in  1948  because  Reagan 
was  the  anti-Communist  leader  of  a 
labor  union  in  Hollywood  and  Reagan 
was  an  anti-Communist  Democrat,  and 
that  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party 
dominated  the  debate  and  the  McGov- 
em wing  was  very  tiny  and  except  for 
a  handful  of  people  had  almost  no  real 
influence  in  this  country. 

Then  as  the  United  States  got  mired 
down.  Lyndon  Johnson  lost  his  nerve. 
The  fact  that  President  Kennedy  had 
been  assassinated  robbed  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  its  most  articulate  and 
I  think  best  visionary  leader  since 
FDR  and  there  was  no  one  who  had 
the  nerve  and  the  ability,  and  it  took 
both,  to  articulate  and  explain  Viet- 
nam in  the  context  of  Harry  Tnmian's 
concern  about  communism. 

So  the  country  split.  Essentially 
three  things  happened  in  parallel 
along  with  the  rise  of  the  baby  boom 
generation.  You  had  an  enormous  bio- 
logical upsurge  of  just  lots  and  lots  of 
young  people  suddenly  getting  to  be 
adolescents,  so  the  sheer  energy  of  the 
younger  generation  was  available,  and 
normally  you  have,  as  we  saw  in  the 
twenties  with  the  flappers,  we  have 
seen  it  again  and  again  in  their  histo- 
ry, if  there  are  enough  young  people 
at  any  given  moment,  there  will  be  a 
natural  tendency  to  try  to  test  the  es- 
tablished values.  That  tendency  took 
three  forms  in  the  1960's. 

First  of  all,  it  took  the  form  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  in  what  was  a 
very  positive  and  very  good  long-term 
thrust  that  broke  the  back  of  segrega- 
tion, but  in  the  process  legitimized 
challenging  legal  authority  headon 
through  sit-ins  and  civil  disobedience. 

Second,  it  took  the  form  of  the  free 
speech  movement,  beginning  at  Berke- 
ley. CA,  and  the  notion  that  going  bra- 
less  and  using  dirty  words  and  not 
having  learned  grammar  were  virtues 
and  that  somehow  this  younger  gen- 
eration had  discovered  new  ways  of 
seeing  the  world. 


Third,  it  took  the  form  of  the  anti- 
war protestors  and  the  assault  on  the 
American  establishment's  commit- 
ment to  stopping  communism  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Those  three  streams  of  behavior 
came  together  in  a  mood  of  self-right- 
eousness, a  mood  which  legitimized  ri- 
oting in  the  streets  of  Chicago  in  1968, 
a  mood  which  came  for  the  hard  left 
to  mean,  "We're  right  and  they're 
wrong  and,  therefore,  we  can  do  what- 
ever we  want  to." 

Watergate  came  along  and  frankly 
fixated  that  belief.  The  mood  became 
clear  that  the  American  Government 
really  was  unacceptable,  that  it  was 
not  legitimate  for  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  do  things,  that  we  were 
not  truly  an  honorable  system. 

So  the  combination  of  the  rise  of  the 
baby  boom  generation  and  sheer  bio- 
logical energy  and  the  sense  of  adoles- 
cence, the  civil  rights  movement,  the 
free  speech  movement,  the  antiwar 
movement  and  Watergate  meant  that 
by  1974  there  was  an  entire  network  of 
activists  younger  left  wing  Democrats 
and  a  handful  of  left  wing  Republi- 
cans, but  primarily  left  wing  Demo- 
crats, who  suddenly  managed  to  win 
elections  in  seats  they  would  not  nor- 
mally have  held  and  they  came  to 
Washington  honestly  believing  that 
the  primary  problem  in  the  world  was 
the  United  States  and  its  inability  to 
restrain  itself,  that  it  was  the  CIA  in 
Washington  and  not  the  KGB  in 
Moscow  that  we  had  to  fear;  that  the 
greatest  danger  to  America  was  the 
suppression  of  dissent  and  that  any- 
body who  talked  seriously  about  com- 
munism was  a  kook. 

That  move  became  very  sincere  and 
very  deeply  fixed  and  there  are  many 
people  in  this  House  today  who  hon- 
estly and  sincerely  and  patriotically 
believe  that. 

I  emphasize,  these  are  decent,  well- 
meaning,  highly  misguided  Americans, 
with  a  remarkably  low  level  of  histori- 
cal information  and  they  are  people 
who  now  cherish  their  belief  at  the  ex- 
pense of  data,  a  psychological  process 
called  cognitive  dissonance,  which  says 
that  if  you  learn  something  new  that 
threatens  what  you  already  believe, 
you  will  try  to  avoid  learning  it,  that  it 
is  better  to  keep  remembering  what 
you  believe.  It  is  a  little  bit  like  a 
person  who  likes  chocolate  ice  cream 
and  also  wants  to  lose  weight,  so  they 
reject  the  information  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  calories  in  chocolate  ice  cream, 
because  they  do  not  want  to  think 
about  it. 

What  we  have  now  is  an  entire 
group  of  people  who  have  been  active- 
ly unwilling  to  confront  the  Soviet 
empire  for  in  some  cases  as  many  as  20 
years  now,  who  are  relatively  impor- 
tant. In  the  seminaries  they  are  often 
the  theologians  who  are  training  the 
next  generation  of  ministers  into  this 


left  wing  pacifist  isolationism,  which 
then  goes  out  and  imbues  the  church- 
es. In  many  cases  they  are  college  pro- 
fessors who  teach  classes  based  on  the 
myths  they  believe,  rather  than  the 
facts  that  are  available.  In  many  cases 
they  are  politicians  who  believe  so 
deeply  in  the  world  as  they  would  like 
it  to  be  that  they  do  not  deal  with  the 
world  as  it  is. 

Let  me  emphasize  again,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  patriotism.  It  is  a  question 
of  belief  systems,  of  ideologies,  of  a 
way  of  thinking  about  the  world. 

Let  me  quote  from  Georgle  Anne 
Geyer  to  give  you  a  sense  of  where 
this  all  comes  from.  June  6,  1984: 

Almost  without  people  knowing  it,  the  old 
question  of  how  Fidel  Castro  became  a  Com- 
munist has  among  all  the  scholars  and  seri- 
ous analysts  that  I  know  virtually  been 
solved  and  today  no  one  seriously  blames  it 
on  the  United  SUtes.  The  United  States  did 
not  decide  the  character  of  the  revolution. 
Carlo  Franki,  the  Cuban  who  was  Mr. 
Castro's  closest  advisor  In  the  early  years 
said  recently  at  a  small  session  in  Washing- 
ton. Fidel  himself  said  that  the  United 
States  did  not  change  the  character  of  the 
Cuban  revolution,  that  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion was  socialist  before.  He  is  the  first  one 
In  Latin  America  to  discover  how  to  have 
total  power. 

Now,  I  can  report  to  this  House  that 
as  recently  as  three  weeks  ago  I  debat- 
ed a  leftwing  Democratic  Member  of 
this  House,  a  very  bright  man,  a  very 
articulate  man,  who  said,  "We  made 
Castro  become  a  Communist  and  if  we 
had  been  nice  to  him,  he  wouldn't 
have  been." 

Yet  here  you  have  Georgie  Anne 
Geyer  outlining  and  quoting  from  one 
of  Castro's  closest  advisers  that  Castro 
had  always  been  a  Communist. 

I  can  cite  Hugh  Thomas'  book, 
which  is  the  most  authoritative  single 
work,  he  is  a  Britisher,  not  an  Ameri- 
can. He  is  not  generally  considered  to 
be  a  rightwinger.  He  is  the  most  au- 
thoritative student  of  the  Cuban  revo- 
lution and  he  Is  quite  clear  that  in  fact 
Castro  wanted  total  power  and  Castro 
was  going  to  get  total  power  and  the 
only  country  that  would  side  with 
Castro  as  he  sought  total  power  was 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  today  in  this  House  there  are,  I 
would  venture  to  guess,  150  Members 
who  honestly  and  sincerely  believe 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  United 
States,  Castro  would  today  be  a  nice 
man  that  we  could  deal  with;  but  the 
fact  is  that  Castro  was  a  Commimlst, 
was  determined  to  impose  a  dictator- 
ship, and  while  he  was  a  more  oppor- 
timlstic  Communist  than  Gorbachev, 
he  is  a  man  who  has  in  effect  sold  his 
country  into  being  a  Soviet  plantation 
which  primarily  produces  two  prod- 
ucts, sugar  and  soldiers. 

a  1940 

So  he  has  added  the  country's  chil- 
dren to  the  exports,  and  today  there 
are   35,000   Cuban  soldiers  who  are 


busily  imposing  slavery  in  Angola  in 
order  to  earn  money  from  the  Soviet 
empire  for  Fidel  Castro's  Communist 
Cuba. 

Let  me  cite  another  person  about  a 
general  problem.  Mayor  Ed  Koch  of 
New  York.  Mayor  Koch  said  in  Octo- 
ber to  November  1983,  Public  Opinion, 
and  I  quote: 

There  are  extremists  in  our  party  who 
have  never  voted  for  a  single  defense  appro- 
priation or  authorization  bill  because  they 
found  some  particular  defense  expenditure 
objectionable.  When  1  was  in  Congress.  I 
would  often  vote  against  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  because  that  is  where  the 
mischief  is  done.  I  would  take  a  stand  In  op- 
position to  particular  expenditures,  but  I 
did  vote  for  many  of  the  appropriation  bills 
because  I  favored  a  strong  defense.  If  our 
defense  depended  upon  those  people  who 
vote  against  every  defense  bill,  we  would  be 
living  under  some  Soviet  commissar. 

Notice  the  explicit  statement  that 
there  are  a  group  of  people  in  the 
House  who  so  consistently  vote  against 
defense  bills  that  if  we  depended  on 
them  for  our  defense,  and  I  quote 
from  Mayor  Koch,  a  Democrat  from 
New  York,  "We  would  be  living  under 
some  Soviet  commissar."  This  is  not  a 
rightwing  statement.  Mayor  Koch 
does  not  work  for  the  Reagan  White 
House.  Mayor  Koch,  in  fact,  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat, but  he  is  a  Democrat  in  the 
Harry  Truman,  John  F.  Kennedy  tra- 
dition. 

Where  then  are  we  today?  Those  of 
us  who  fear  the  Soviet  empire,  those 
of  us  who  believe  the  Soviet  empire  is 
real  have  a  very  great  challenge. 
Somehow  we  have  to  reach  out  to  our 
colleagues  in  this  House,  we  have  to 
reach  out  to  the  Intellectual  communi- 
ty, we  have  to  reach  out  to  the  Nation 
at  large  and  make  the  argument  that 
what  is  at  stake  is  a  question  of  reali- 
ty, and  the  way  to  measure  that  reali- 
ty is  in  the  words  of  Al  Smith,  the 
Happy  Warrior,  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nominee  of  1928,  to  look  at  the 
record,  to  challenge  every  person  who 
several  years  ago  signed  the  Comman- 
dante  Ortego  letter  urging  that  the 
Nicaraguan  Communist  change,  to 
look  at  them.  They  have  not  changed, 
although  it  has  been  almost  3  years 
since  you  sent  them  that  letter.  To 
urge  every  person  who  has  found 
excuse  after  excuse  to  avoid  the  reali- 
ty of  communism  in  Central  America 
and  say  look  at  it;  there  is  a  Soviet 
Empire. 

I  have  debated  at  least  four  times 
with  leftwing  Democrats  from  this 
House  on  television  who  have  said  how 
can  you  be  afraid  of  Nicaragua.  And  in 
that  question,  they  make  my  point 
about  the  Wallace-McGovem  leftwing 
radical  mindset  about  the  world.  If 
Nicaragua  by  itself  were  the  question, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  United 
States  to  be  involved.  If  Nicaragua  and 
the  Communist  dictatorship  of  Nicara- 
gua existed  in  Isolation,  there  Is  no 
reason  for  us  to  send  money.  If  a  local 


dictatorship  In  a  local  area  was  all 
that  mattered,  It  would  not  be  impor- 
tant. 

Oh,  morally  it  would  be.  Morally  a 
Commimist  dictatorship  Is  always 
worse  than  an  authoritarian  dictator- 
ship. E>en  Dan  Rather  said  that  on 
December  13,  1983,  and  I  am  quoting 
now  Dan  Rather  of  "CBS  News": 

Somoza  was  a  dictator.  But  he  never  en- 
Joyed  the  security  ervJoyed  by  the  Andro- 
povs of  the  world.  Under  Somoza  Nicaragua 
had  religious  freedom,  and  a  degree  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  that  seemed  to  vary  with 
the  government's  mood,  and  some  economic 
freedom  if  you  weren't  a  peasant. 

Somoza's  Nicaragua  was  not  a  nice  place. 
But,  all  in  all,  his  country  may  have  been  a 
freer  place  than  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  of 
its  satellites.  It's  not  exactly  fashionable  to 
think  in  these  terms  ...  I  think  the  author- 
itarlan-versus-totalitarian  debate  is  a  good 
one  to  keep  in  mind  as  we  think  these  days 
about  Central  America— as  we  think  about 
Nicaragua,  about  El  Salvador,  and  other 
such  countries. 

That  is  from  Dan  Rather's  radio 
commentary  on  "CBS  News."  We 
would  hope  that  all  dictatorships 
would  become  democracies.  We  would 
hope  that  everywhere  that  the  rule  of 
one  man  over  others  exists,  that  we 
can  work  for  the  rule  of  all  men  and 
women  over  themselves  through  self- 
government. 

But  if  all  we  were  faced  with  in  Nica- 
ragua was  a  local  government  and  a 
local  problem,  then  I  would  argue  we 
have  no  business  being  there. 

Yet  I  want  to  go  back  to  Harry  Tru- 
man's quote  because  I  think  it  is  the 
crux  of  what  is  wrong  with  the 
modem  radical  world  view  and  the 
crux  of  what  is  wrong  with  our  friends 
on  the  left  today  and  their  opposition 
to  helping  the  freedom  fighters.  Harry 
Truman  said,  and  I  want  to  quote  it 
again: 

I  had  a  very  good  picture  of  what  a  revival 
of  American  isolationism  would  mean  for 
the  world.  After  World  War  II.  It  was  clear 
that  without  American  participation,  there 
was  no  [>ower  capable  of  meeting  Russia  as 
an  equal. 

Now  what  do  our  friends  on  the  left 
say?  They  say.  well,  why  don't  we  ne- 
gotiate, let  us  not  send  any  military 
aid  while  we  negotiate. 

One  might  agree  with  that  after  we 
match  the  Soviet  empire.  The  Soviet 
empire  currently  has  an  estimated 
8,000  advisers  in  Nicaragua.  The 
Soviet  empire  has  sent  $1.4  million  in 
aid  to  Nicaragua  to  impose  a  Commu- 
nist government. 

If  their  side  of  the  playing  field  gets 
$1.4  million  in  help,  gets  Hind  helicop- 
ters, gattling  guns  and  rockets,  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers,  if  their  side 
gets  8.000  culvisers,  and  now  we  are 
going  to  stop,  and  we  are  going  to  talk 
while  they  consolidate,  we  guarantee 
the  establishment  of  a  Communist 
colony  in  Nicaragua.  That  is  the  first 
failure  of  our  friends  on  the  left.  They 
want  the  West  to  talk  while  the  Com- 
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munlst  bloc  digs  in.  Not  because  they 
are  pro-Communist,  but  because  I 
think  to  the  best  of  my  understanding 
they  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
concept  of  Leninism,  the  concept  of  a 
Soviet  empire,  and  the  concept  of 
what  happens  when  a  Communist  tyr- 
anny starts  to  impose  itself. 

Let  me  quote,  to  give  you  a  sense  of 
that  tyranny,  from  Nguyan  Van  Canh, 
a  former  Saigon  University  law  profes- 
sor, now  living  in  Los  Angeles.  He  is 
talking  about  what  has  happened  in 
South  Vietnam  In  a  Communist  tyran- 
ny imposed  by  the  secret  police,  and  it 
is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  system  es- 
tablished in  Nicaragua,  and  it  explains 
why  Nicaraguans  who  are  quoted  on 
radio  or  television  or  In  the  newspaper 
are  very  careful.  Listen  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  exactly  the  kind  of  block 
sjrstem  that  the  Cubans  have  imposed 
in  Cuba,  that  the  Soviets  use  and  that 
the  Nicaraguans  are  learning  from  the 
Cubans  and  the  Vietnamese. 

Imacine  a  society  In  which  you  have  to 
keep  attending  political  meetings,  usually 
when  you  are  too  tired  or  have  better  things 
to  do.  Any  chance  remark  that  you  let  faU 
at  one  of  these  meetings  could  result  in 
your  being  denounced  as  a  reactionary  and 
sent  to  a  concentration  camp  ...  Or  sup- 
pooe  that  you  happen  to  meet  two  friends  at 
a  cafe  and  strike  up  a  conversation  with 
them.  If  a  security  agent  or  government  in- 
former happens  to  see  you,  you  will  all 
three  be  invited  to  visit  the  ward  security 
office.  There  you  will  be  separated  from 
each  other  and  required  to  make  declara- 
tions as  to  what  you  talked  about.  If  there  is 
any  discrepancy  between  the  declarations, 
you  can  be  sent  to  a  concentration  camp  for 
the  rest  of  your  life.  At  the  least,  your  name 
will  be  placed  on  a  list  of  suspicious  persons. 
Once  your  name  is  on  the  list,  you  could  be 
arrested  and  interned  at  any  time.  Even 
your  children  may  be  interned. 

I  would  challenge  any  of  our  friends 
on  the  left  to  come  in  at  any  time  this 
week,  next  week  or  the  forthcoming 
years  because  tragically  the  Soviet 
empire  will  be  around  a  long  time,  and 
challenge  that  description.  The 
Cubans  under  Castro  developed  a 
Communist  neighborhood  block 
system  tied  Into  the  secret  police.  The 
Vietnamese  have  a  Communist  neigh- 
borhood block  system  tied  into  the 
secret  police,  and  Nicaragua  is  learn- 
ing how  to  establish  a  Commimist 
neighborhood  block  system  backed  by 
the  secret  police. 

So  the  longer  we  are  unwilling  to 
help  the  freedom  fighters,  the  deeper 
entrenched  the  secret  police  and  the 
neighborhood  system  gets. 

Second,  our  friends  on  the  left  say, 
well,  even  if  Nicaragua  is  bad,  and 
even  if  the  Soviet  empire  Is  terrible,  no 
one  in  Latin  America  seems  very  eager 
to  Jump  up  and  down  and  ask  us  to 
come  In.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
that.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  giant  of  the  north  of  the 
American  colossus;  that  Is,  a  tradition 
that  sometimes  has  been  good.  It 
saved    Central    and    South    America 


from  nadsm  In  1940  and  1941.  It  is 
aLso  a  tradition  that  sometimes  in  the 
past  was  bad,  the  famous  stories  of 
United  Pruit  Co.  and  the  Marines. 

No  Latin  American  politician,  par- 
ticularly in  a  free  society,  can  Jump  up 
and  down  and  call  for  the  North 
Americans  to  come  without  looking 
like  he  has  betrayed  or  she  has  be- 
trayed the  essence  of  historic  tradi- 
tion. 

D  1950 

But  there  is  a  second  reason  that  I 
think  that  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can governments  are  very  cautious. 
They  know  that  the  Cubans  and  the 
Soviets  are  serious,  they  know  that  if 
they  shoot  their  mouths  off  very 
much  in  public  the  Cuban  reaction  is 
to  arm  more  guerrillas,  to  start  a  guer- 
rilla war  in  their  country,  to  have  the 
terrorists  start  setting  off  bombs,  start 
killing  randomly  and  they  know  the 
best  way  to  keep  the  guerrillas  down 
for  the  moment  is  to  say  nothing. 

If  Colombia  or  Brazil  or  Mexico  were 
to  stand  up  tomorrow  morning  and 
decide  they  were  going  to  help  us  take 
out  communism  in  Nicaragua,  the  very 
first  thing  they  know  would  happen  is 
the  Soviet  and  Cuban  terrorist  net- 
works in  their  own  countries  would  go 
to  work  the  following  evening.  Their 
countries  would  be  targets.  Further- 
more, they  know  tragically  that  the 
United  States  is  a  remarkably  unreli- 
able ally.  This  is  somethirig  every 
American  should  think  about  and  in 
my  Judgment  think  about  with  some 
sense  of  shame.  If  you  were  In  Central 
America  or  South  America  and  you 
had  watched  this  Congress  leave  Viet- 
nam and  let  it  go  Communist,  leave 
Cambodia  and  let  a  holocaust  take 
place  with  a  million  people  djrlng, 
leave  Laos,  do  nothing  effective  about 
Afghanistan,  Ignore  a  thousand  dead  a 
day  in  Ethiopia  under  the  Commu- 
nists, allow  the  Cubans  to  ship  35,000 
men  into  Angola,  would  you  really 
want  to  bet  on  the  American  side? 
Would  you  want  to  gamble  on  this 
Congress  if  you  were  a  prudent,  cau- 
tious Central  or  South  American  Gov- 
ernment? 

So  ironically  the  very  leftwlng  radi- 
cal world  view  which  creates  the  im- 
certalnty  and  the  insecurity,  which 
voted  with  glee  to  leave  Vietnam, 
which  voted  excitedly  to  cutoff  aid  In 
Angola,  which  was  enthusiastic  about 
accepting  the  Communist  Sandinistas 
in  Nicaragua,  that  same  group  having 
established  the  instability  now  turns 
and  points  to  people  who  are  fright- 
ened because  they  do  not  trust  Amer- 
ica and  says,  "Tou  see,  they  aren't 
willing  to  stand  up,  so  why  should 
we?"  yet  the  fact  Is.  as  Harry  Truman 
pointed  out,  if  we  do  not  lead  against 
the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans,  who  is 
going  to?  If  we  have  not  the  courage 
to  contest  Soviet  helicopters  in  our 
own  backyard,  who  is  going  to?  If  we 


are  not  willing  to  make  It  difficult  for 
the  Soviet  empire  to  get  a  colony  In 
our  backyard,  who  is  going  to?  If  we 
are  uncertain  in  this  House,  can  we 
ask  Honduras  to  be  brave?  If  we  are 
confused  in  this  House,  can  we  ask 
Costa  Rica  to  stand  firm?  If  we  have 
tolerated  now  for  28  years  a  Commu- 
nist colony  in  Cuba  on  our  doorstep, 
should  we  be  surprised  that  Panama 
or  Bolivia  or  Brazil  would  tolerate  a 
Communist  Nicaragua?  If  the  largest, 
most  powerful  defender  of  freedom  on 
the  planet  will  not  clean  up  its  own 
neighborhood,  does  it  really  expect  its 
weaker,  more  timid  neighbors  to  do 
the  Job  for  it? 

Ah,  but  the  third  argument  of  our 
friends  on  the  left  is  that  the  freedom 
fighters  cannot  win,  that  it  ie  a  waste 
of  money,  that  we  should  not  do  it  be- 
cause it  will  not  get  us  anywhere.  I 
want  to  quote  in  that  sense  from  one 
of  the  most  articulate  spokesmen  in 
this  House.  In  a  committee  meeting 
last  year  while  successfully  arguing  for 
aid  to  the  Cambodian  contras,  a  man 
who  normally  stands  for  a  more  left- 
wing  analysis,  but  in  this  case  made,  I 
thought,  a  beautifully  articulate  plea. 
He  said,  and  I  quote: 

There  is  no  way  the  noncommunlst  resist- 
ance is  ever  going  to  force  Vietnam  out. 
That  is  clearly  impossible.  But  what  Is  possi- 
ble is  that  an  increasingly  effective  resist- 
ance by  increasing  the  price  Vietnam  has  to 
pay  for  their  occupation  of  Cambodia  might 
Induce  the  Vietnamese  to  agree  to  a  political 
settlement. 

I  would  say  to  our  friends  on  the 
left,  if  it  makes  sense  to  send  money 
all  the  way  across  the  world  to  Cambo- 
dia to  help  Cambodian  freedom  fight- 
ers against  communism,  why  does  it 
not  make  sense  to  send  a  little  money 
in  our  own  neighborhood  to  help  Nica- 
raguan  freedom  fighters  against  com- 
munism? If,  as  this  gentleman  said, 
there  is  no  way  the  non-Communist 
resistance  is  ever  going  to  force  Viet- 
nam out,  that  Is  clearly  impossible, 
what  is  possible  is  that  an  increasingly 
effective  resistance  by  increasing  the 
price  Vietnam  has  to  pay  for  their  oc- 
cupation of  Cambodia  might  induce 
the  Vietnamese  to  a  political  settle- 
ment. Then  could  we  not  change  a  few 
words?  Could  we  not  accept  the  argu- 
ment of  the  left  and  say,  to  para- 
phrase, "There  is  no  way  the  non- 
Communist  resistance  is  every  going  to 
force  the  Communists  out  of  Mana- 
gua. That  is  clearly  impossible,  but 
what  is  possible  is  that  an  increasingly 
effective  resistance  by  Increasing  the 
price  that  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  to  pay  for  their  occupation  of 
Nicaragua  might  Induce  the  Nicara- 
guan  Communists  to  agree  to  a  politi- 
cal settlement."  So  I  would  argue  that 
even  on  the  left  in  Afghanistan  and  in 
Cambodia  they  are  willing  to  accept 
the  argument  of  supporting  the  side  of 
freedom  even  though  It  is  difficiilt  and 
even  though  It  would  be  hard  because 


it  l8  the  right  side,  because  It  Is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  and  because  in  the 
long  run  It  Is  our  best  hope. 

Finally,  our  friends  on  the  left  say, 
"Ah.  but  if  we  start  getting  Involved  in 
Central  America  and  if  the  freedom 
fighters  do  not  win.  then  aren't  we 
going  to  send  American  troops?  Isn't 
this  the  first  step  toward  American 
boys  dying  in  a  distant  Jungle  in  a 
country  far  from  home?" 

The  question  I  would  ask  is  simple: 
Nicaragua  is  closer  than  Germany, 
there  were  American  troops  saving 
freedom:  Nicaragua  is  closer  than 
Korea,  but  there  American  troops 
were  saving  freedom  in  the  Far  East; 
Nicaragua  is  in  our  own  backyard.  I 
am  against  sending  American  troops  to 
Nicaragua.  That  is  why  I  want  to  help 
freedom  fighters  help  themselves.  I 
am  not  willing  to  accept  communism. 
It  seems  to  me  there  are  only  three 
functional  choices  next  Wednesday. 
Tou  can  vote  to  accept  communism 
not  because  you  are  pro-Communist 
but  because  In  your  honest,  legitimate 
Judgment  communism  is  less  danger- 
ous than  the  alternatives.  You  can 
vote  to  help  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters  and  hopefully  that  will  stop 
communism  and  make  a  change.  Or 
you  can  vote,  you  can  hope  that  noth- 
ing will  happen,  but  if  it  does  we  are 
going  to  send  American  troops. 

My  challenge  to  the  friends  on  the 
left  is  simple:  If  we  do  not  do  anything 
now,  if  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
consolidates  Itself,  what  then?  Last 
night  on  MacNeil-Lehrer,  one  of  the 
Democrats  who  articulates  brilliantly 
the  radical  worldview,  began  explain- 
ing that  if  things  go  bad  we  could  send 
in  the  Marines.  I  have  to  confess  I  was 
on  the  show  with  him  and  I  was  so 
stimned  that  I  did  not  ask  him  the  ob- 
vious question:  "If  you  think  there  is 
any  likelihood  of  sending  in  our  boys 
to  die  sometime  in  the  future,  isn't  it 
far  better  to  help  the  freedom  fighters 
now?"  I  literally  sat  there  amazed  and 
I  did  not  react  very  quickly  because  it 
was  so  inconceivable  to  me  that  he 
would  say  it.  If  Nicaragua  destabilizes 
Honduras,  as  they  promised  they 
would  in  radio  addresses  in  1981.  if 
they  continue  to  help  the  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador  now  as  they  have  been 
doing  for  8  years,  what  will  we  do?  On 
the  right  we  have  an  answer.  It  Is  an 
answer  from  Harry  Truman,  from 
John  P.  Kennedy,  from  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, it  is  an  answer  from  Hubert 
Humphrey,  it  is  an  answer  that  says 
help  the  forces  of  freedom  because 
Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  want  to 
help  themselves. 

On  the  left  it  seems  to  me  there  are 
only  two  answers.  One  is  to  accept 
communism.  Nicaragua  is  Communist, 
that  is  fine,  let's  not  do  anything.  If 
Honduras  becomes  Communist  that 
will  be  fine,  let's  not  do  anything.  If 
Mexico  becomes  Communist  presum- 
ably that  is  fine,  let's  not  do  anything. 


At  which  point  I  might  point  out  Pat 
Buchanan,  the  President's  Communi- 
cations Director,  will  be  right  because 
if  Mexico  becomes  Communist,  there 
will  be  Communists  on  the  San  Diego 
County  line.  And  that  is  the  stated 
goal  of  the  Nicaraguan  Communists, 
and  we  can  produce  more  than  enough 
citations  where  they  said  that  over 
and  over  again.  But  if  our  friends  on 
the  radical  worldview.  those  on  the 
Democratic  left  and  the  very  few  who 
are  on  the  Republican  left  do  not  be- 
lieve   we    should   help   the    freedom 
fighters   and   they   do   not   want   to 
accept  communism,  my  challenge  to 
them  before  they  vote  next  Wednes- 
day  is   what   is   your   solution?   You 
promised  to  negotiate.  As  early  as  1979 
we  have  testimony  from  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  this  House  that 
they  are  going  down  to  Nicaragua  to 
make  sure  It  got  to  be  free.  We  have 
letters  sent  as  early  as  1983  to  Daniel 
Ortega  asking  him  to  be  free.  We  have 
had  speech  after  speech  after  speech 
and  with  every  letter  we  send  two  new 
Cuban  military  advisers  arrive,  with 
every     mission     we     send,     another 
$100,000  of  Soviet  equipment  arrives; 
for  every  American  delegation,  there  is 
a  Soviet  helicopter.  How  long,  I  would 
ask,  can  our  friends  on  the  left  kid 
themselves  about  what  is  happening? 

And  if  you  have  no  solution  other 
than  to  accept  communism,  then  vote 
"No"  and  go  home  or  go  out  to  the 
press  and  say  "Look.  I  can  tell  you  in 
my  honest  Judgment  as  an  American 
patriot  that  a  Communist  Nicaragua  is 
less  dangerous  than  the  alternative." 
That  is  an  honest  debate.  If  your  solu- 
tion is  to  say  if  they  do  anything 
across  the  borders  I  will  send  In  Amer- 
ican troops  and  risk  American  boys 
dying,  then  say  that.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  solution  other  than  those  two, 
then  I  would  hope  you  would  vote  yes, 
because  at  least  Ronald  Reagan  is 
trying,  at  least  the  American  Presi- 
dent has  found  a  solution  that  does 
not  accept  commimism  and  does  not 
risk  American  lives.  The  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviets  are  at  a  crossroads  in 
Central  America.  The  Soviets  already 
have  committed  $1.4  billion  in  aid  to 
help  their  Communist  Nicaraguan 
allies.  The  Soviets  have  sent  200  advis- 
ers who  will  colonize  a  Commimist 
Nicaragua.  Cuba  has  sent  7,500  advis- 
ers. In  addition,  Bulgaria  and  East 
Germany  have  sent  contingents  of  ad- 
visers. The  Soviets  have  made  their 
choice.  They  intend  to  stay  on  the 
North  American  continent  and  build 
naval  ports  and  military  airfields  in 
Nicaragua  to  add  to  the  bases  they  al- 
ready have  in  Communist  Cuba. 

Why  has  the  Soviet  Union  gambled 
so  heavily  in  Nicaragua?  Because  the 
Soviet  ally.  Colonel  Qadhafi  of  Libya, 
said  recently,  Nicaragua  is  right  in 
America's  backyard.  At  very  little  cost 
to  themselves  the  Soviets  are  hun- 
dreds of  miles  closer  to  the  Panama 


Canal.  For  the  first  time  the  Soviets 
have  airfields  in  Nicaragua  that  would 
let  their  spy  planes  fly  down  the 
American  west  coast. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  would  like  to  Just 
refer  to  the  Qadhafi  statement.  Qa- 
dhafi's  statement,  more  explicitly, 
was:  Why  do  we  fight  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas? We  fight  with  the  Sandinistas 
because  they  fight  the  United  States 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  i«)preciate  the 
gentleman  putting  in  the  more  correct 
citation,  and  I  would  say  Colonel  Qa- 
dhafi understands  what  he  is  doing. 
He  is  trying  to  defeat  us.  Meanwhile 
our  friends  on  the  left  are  trying  to 
negotiate  with  the  forces  who  are 
trying  to  defeat  us.  So  you  have  the 
highly  unequal  experience  of  one  side 
sitting  down— It  Is  like  a  football  game 
where  one  side  is  trying  to  negotiate 
while  the  other  side  tries  to  score 
touchdowns.  And  then  we  wonder  why 
they  are  gaining.  Look  at  what  they 
are  gaining. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Soviets  have 
airfields  in  Nicaragua  to  let  their  spy 
planes  fly  down  the  American  west 
coast  Just  as  Cuban  airfields  let  the 
Soviets  spy  on  our  east  coast.  For  the 
first  time.  Soviets  can  launch  guerrilla 
wars  into  El  Salvador,  Honduras.  Gua- 
temala, and  Mexico  from  a  land  base 
on  the  North  American  continent. 
That  will  mean  waves  of  "foot  people," 
refugees  coming  to  America  overland 
through  Mexico.  For  the  first  time, 
the  Soviets  can  divert  our  attention 
and  resources  to  our  southern  border, 
which  has  been  totally  peaceful  for  70 
years. 

Yet  even  with  such  great  gains  possi- 
ble, it's  very  unusual  for  the  Soviets  to 
take  the  gamble  of  confronting  us  in 
our  backyard.  Normally  the  Soviets 
are  slow,  patient  chess  players  moving 
carefully  from  calculated  risk  to  the 
next  calculated  risk. 

The  Soviets  gambled  in  Nicaragua 
because  they  believe  the  U.S.  Congress 
ultimately  will  protect  them  from  risk. 
Soviets  have  studied  our  Congress  for 
a  long  time.  They  know  how  deeply 
some  Congressmen,  a  few  key  Demo- 
crats in  particular,  dislike  any  decisive, 
firm  foreign  policy  to  deal  with  this 
threat. 

There  are  now  two  wings  of  liberal- 
ism in  Congress  today.  One  wing 
denies  we  should  do  anything  about 
the  Soviet  empire  In  Central  America. 
The  other  wing  admits  the  Soviet 
empire  in  Nicaragua  is  bad,  but  they 
will  only  support  steps  they  know  will 
be  ineffective. 

America  has  three  choices.  We  can 
accept  a  Soviets  colony  in  Nicaragua 
and  hope  it  doesn't  spread.  That 
choice  only  guarantees  that  the  Nica- 
raguan freedom  fighters  will  collapse. 
And  if  that  happens  communism  wlU 
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gradually  spread  throughout  Central 
America. 

The  second  choice  would  be  to  send 
American  troops  into  Nicaragua. 

The  third  choice,  the  best  choice,  is 
to  help  the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fight- 
ers liberate  their  own  country.  Nicara- 
guan  freedom  fighters  aren't  asking 
for  American  troops  to  come  fight 
their  battles  for  them.  Instead,  they 
are  asking  for  American  equipment  so 
they  can  do  the  fighting. 

The  choice  for  America  is  clear.  It's 
either  a  little  money  now  to  stop  the 
Communists  or  a  lot  of  money  later  to 
take  care  of  the  refugees  and  defend 
our  border. 

It's  either  a  little  effort  now  to  help 
liberate  Nicaragua  or  a  lot  more  effort 
later  when  the  Communists  are  better 
organized,  more  entrenched,  and  more 
dangerous. 

The  Soviets  have  made  their  choice. 
Now  we  must  make  ours. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


NICARAGUAN  COMMUNISTS 

SKILLFULLY       CONFUSE       THE 
AMERICAN  PUBUC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RiTTER]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  previous  speaker 
for  an  intelligent  exposition  of  a  very 
confusing  issue.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  shown  once  again  that  he 
can  put  in  historical  perspective 
today's  events  in  such  a  way,  truly 
nonpartisan,  truly  with  an  intellectual 
base,  and  with  an  eye  toward  solving 
problemis  rather  than  exacerbating 
them. 

Last  night  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  about  the  problem  of  the 
confusion  of  the  American  people 
about  the  situation  in  Nicaragua.  My 
feeling,  after  listening  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  is  that  if  Ameri- 
cans who  are  confused  on  this  issue 
could  have  spent  this  last  hour  listen- 
ing to  the  exposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  all  confusion  would  be 
gone,  but  the  confusion  remains.  I 
would  like  to  play  a  small  part  in  re- 
ducing some  of  that  confusion. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  the 
people  of  Central  America  are  not  at 
all  confused. 

In  a  poll  reported  in  La  Nado  news- 
paper in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  93  per- 
cent of  the  Costa  Ricans  view  Nicara- 
gua as  an  agent  of  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  So  they  are  not  at  all 
confused. 

The  opinion  in  Honduras  is  similar. 
Some  93  percent  of  t!.e  population 
view  Nicaragua  as  an  agent  of  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  about  United  States  aid  to  the 
opposition  forces,  to  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua?  There  is  tremendous  con- 
fusion here  in  the  United  States.  In 


the  border  countries  surrounding 
Nicaragua,  there  Is  no  confusion. 

In  Costa  Rica,  the  oldest  democracy 
in  Central  and  South  America,  69  per- 
cent of  the  people  support  United 
States  aid  to  the  opposition  forces  in 
Nicaragua;  24  percent  disapprove.  In 
Honduras,  the  northern  border  state 
above  Nicaragua,  55  percent  of  the 
people  support  United  States  aid  to 
the  opposition  forces,  the  Contras,  in 
Nicaragua:  25  percent  oppose.  In  Gua- 
temala, a  country  removed,  54  percent 
of  the  people  support  United  States 
aid  to  opposition  forces,  the  Contras, 
in  Nicaragua:  22  percent  disapprove. 

It  is  quite  fascinating  that  in  Central 
America,  the  ioeople  understand  the 
threat.  In  the  United  States  it  is  more 
difficult. 

Last  night  I  read  from  a  report  and 
quoted  from  a  report  that  was  called 
"Inside  the  Sandinista  Regime,  a  Spe- 
cial Investigator's  Perspective."  It  is 
based  on  the  experiences  of  a  high 
ranking  official  in  the  Sandinista  ver- 
sion of  the  KGB.  His  name  is  Jose  Bal- 
dizon.  I  talked  about  the  kind  of  show 
that  is  put  on  for  visiting  church 
people,  academic  people,  tourists  from 
North  America  and  elsewhere,  the 
kind  of  potemkin  villages  that  are  cre- 
ated, villages  with  painted  facades. 

I  would  like  to  continue  and  talk  a 
little  bit  about  the  way  the  Sandinista 
Party,  the  FSLN,  which  is  basically 
the  Communist  Party  of  Nicaragua, 
how  their  leader.  Interior  Minister 
Tomas  Borge,  has  taken  on  the  re- 
sponsibility for  exploiting  religion  for 
propaganda  purposes. 

This  is  awfully  important,  because 
so  much  of  the  well-meaning  and,  I 
think,  misguided  opposition  to  helping 
the  democratic  forces  in  Nicaragua 
comes  from  church  groups.  I  quote: 

Borge,  a  hard-line  Marxist,  has  been 
studying  the  Bible  because,  as  he  explained 
to  Baldizon  and  other  party  members. 
"There  is  no  more  effective  way  to  combat 
the  enemy  than  with  his  own  weapons." 

Baldizon  reports  that  Borge  prepares  him- 
self for  visits  from  foreign  Christian  reli- 
gious organizations  or  speeches  to  these 
groups  by  studying  the  Bible  and  extracting 
appropriate  passages  for  use  in  his  conversa- 
tions or  addresses.  When  the  foreign  visitors 
have  departed  he  scoffs  at  them  in  front  of 
his  subordinates  in  the  Interior  Ministry, 
bragging  about  his  ability  to  maniplulate 
and  exploit  the  "deluded"  religious  group. 
Baldizon  says  that  Borge  refers  to  the  visit- 
ing religious  and  human  rights  groups  as 
"temporary  allies"  and  tonta  utUes  (useful 
fools). 

I  think  this  is  an  awfully  important 
point  for  the  American  people  to  rec- 
ognize. That  is  that  there  is  a  con- 
scious policy  on  the  part  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Communists  to  deceive  well- 
meaning  Americans  who  come  to  Nica- 
ragua interested  in  promoting  peace.  I 
quote: 

In  internal  FSLN  circles  Borge  insists  he 
cannot  confide  In  religious  persons  because 
they  are  misguided  idealists  who  have  a  re- 
actionary nature.  Such  persons  can  only  be 


temporary  tactical  allies  of  the  Revolution. 
For  this  reason,  Borge  said,  one  must  exer- 
cise great  care  with  FSLN  members  who 
show  signs  of  this  type  of  idealism  because 
such  persons  are  ideologically  weak  and 
might  one  day  betray  the  Revolution. 

Yet,  countless  American  groups  and 
religious  organizations  visit  Nicaragua 
and  are  taken  in  by  this  duplicity. 

To  impress  'oreign  religious  groups  that 
visit  Nicaragua.  Borge  has  decorated  his 
Ministry  of  Interior  Of  flee- 
By  the  way,  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior is  pseudonymic  in  Marxist-Len- 
inist regimes  with  the  secret  police 
bureau- 
has  decorated  his  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
office  with  large  pictures  of  poor  children 
and  prominently  displayed  religious  objects 
such  as  crucifixes,  tapestries  with  religious 
motifs,  a  large  wooden  statue  of  Christ 
carved  by  local  artisans,  and  a  Bible.  Borge 
has  another  office,  his  favorite,  in  the  Re- 
parto  Bello  Horizonte  where  he  conducts 
most  ministerial  business  and  where  he  also 
lives.  This  office  contains  pictures  of  Marx. 
Engels.  Lenin.  Augusto  Cesar  Sandino,  and 
Carlos  Ponseca  and  there  are  no  religious 
objects  to  be  seen.  Copies  of  the  Communist 
Manifesto,  Das  KapitaL  The  State  and  the 
Law,  and  various  volumes  of  Marxist/Lenin- 
ist philosophy  are  in  evidence.  Borge  uses 
this  office  to  receive  delegations  from  So- 
cialist countries  and  for  official  ministerial 
functions. 

In  late  May  1985,  all  personnel  from  the 
principal  MINT  offices  were  instructed  to 
come  to  work  in  civilian  clothes  the  follow- 
ing day  and  to  assemble  at  the  Silvio 
Mayorga  Building  (MINT  headquarters). 
There  they  were  told  that  they  were  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  closing  ceremony  of  an  Inter- 
national Young  Baptist  Convention  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Managua,  pretending  to 
be  Nicaraguan  Evangelicals.  The  ceremony 
was  to  t>e  presided  over  by  Borge.  At  about 
6:30  p.m.  the  ceremony  began  and,  as 
planned,  some  70  percent  of  those  present 
were  military  or  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
personnel  dressed  in  civilian  clothes.  In  ad- 
dition to  some  600  military/Interior  Minis- 
try personnel,  there  were  delegations  from 
the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  several 
Latin  American  countries.  The  affair  was 
covered  by  Sandinista  television  for  showing 
only  outside  Nicaragua  since  the  local  citi- 
zenry would  have  recognized  the  many 
MINT  employees  among  the  alleged  Nicara- 
guan Baptists. 
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Well,  I  think  that  says  something 
about  why  we  have  such  confusion 
amongst  church  groups  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  direct  policy  of  the  Com- 
munist government  in  Nicaragua  to 
deceive  these  people. 

Now,  it  is  also  well  known  that  Nica- 
ragua is  a  closed  society  and  that  in  a 
closed  society  it  is  difficult  to  get  out 
the  messages. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  press  was 
active  in  and  out  of  the  Marcos  gov- 
ernment, and  the  whole  world  knew 
what  was  happening  in  the  election 
and  in  the  period  following  the  elec- 
tion. There  were  institutions  in  the 
Philippines,  institutions  that  sowed 
the  seeds  of  democracy.  The  Philip- 


pines had  been  in  the  past  democratic. 
There  was  the  press  which  was  Inde- 
pendent, to  some  large  extent;  there 
was  the  church,  which  was  completely 
independent:  there  were  universities 
and  business  organizations  and  labor 
unions  and  social  and  fraternal 
groups. 

In  a  Communist  society  like  Nicara- 
gua, all  of  these  institutions  are  con- 
trolled by  the  state.  So  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  information  out  of  the 
country  that  reflects  accurately  on  the 
status  of  the  society. 

This  is  also  a  very  powerful  reason 
why  there  is  so  much  confusion 
amongst  the  American  people. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  been 
learning,  however,  and  we  have  been 
piecing  together  information  about 
are  Nicaraguan  prisons.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  what  is  going  on  inside 
Nicaragua,  as  I  have  said,  and  far  more 
difficult  to  find  out  about  people  who 
are  incarcerated  for  political  reasons. 
These  issues  are  kept  from  the  public, 
and  the  incarcerations  are  hidden.  But 
there  has  been  some  research  recently, 
and  I  would  like  to  relate  to  that  re- 
search. 

A  man  named  Wesley  Smith  has 
done  a  report  which  was  just  released. 
The  report  was  based  on  500  inter- 
views with  Nicaraguan  refugees  In 
Central  America.  The  research  that 
began  last  August  was  only  completed 
less  than  a  week  ago. 

What  is  interesting  about  this  is  that 
next  to  Cuba,  Nicaragua  holds  the 
most  political  prisoners  in  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere.  No,  there  are 
not  more  political  prisoners  in  Chile  or 
there  were  not  more  political  prisoners 
in  Haiti  or  El  Salvador.  No.  The  lead- 
ership, in  incarcerating  people  for  po- 
litical acts,  belongs  to  Nicaragua. 

On  an  absolute  basis,  Nicaragua, 
with  its  7,500  political  prisoners,  as  es- 
timated by  the  Independent  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  Nicaragua, 
holds  more  political  prisoners  than 
any  other  Latin  nation  except  Cuba. 

Wesley  Smith  says  that  there  may 
be  9,000  political  prisoners  in  Nicara- 
gua. Some  people  estimate  as  many  as 
15,000.  But  let  us  Just  take  the  nimiber 
7,500. 

Chile,  with  its  population  of  11  mil- 
lion, more  than  four  times  that  of 
Nicaragua,  and  a  favorite  target  of  lib- 
erals in  this  House,  has  5,200  political 
prisoners.  That  is  too  many,  to  be 
sure.  But  that  is  2,300  less  than  the 
low  estimate  in  Nicaragua  with  one 
quarter  of  the  population. 

Even  more  dramatic  is  the  contrast 
if  the  number  of  political  prisoners  in 
Nicaragua  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  PhUippines  under  the  regime  of 
former  President  Marcos.  President 
Corazon  Aquino  stated  that  the 
Marcos  regime  held  500  political  pris- 
oners. The  comparison  is  significant 
when  one  considers  that  Marcos  held 
500  political  prisoners  out  of  a  popula- 


tion of  53  million,  whereas  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  Nicaragua  hold  7,500  political 
prisoners  out  of  a  population  of  only  3 
million  people. 

El  Salvador  has  less  than  500  per- 
sons in  the  category  of  political  prison- 
ers. And  in  contrast  to  Nicaragua, 
where  many  of  the  prisoners  have 
never  been  formally  charged,  the  Sal- 
vadoran  prisoners  have  been  convicted 
of  specific  acts  of  violence  or  direct 
participation  in  guerrilla  activities. 
Thus,  the  Sandinistas'  7,500  prisoners, 
on  an  absolute  basis,  is  higher  than  all 
other  Latin  American  countries  except 
Cuba  and,  if  calculated  on  a  relative 
basis,  is  absolutely  astronomical  in  re- 
lation to  the  others. 

For  example,  if  Chile  were  to  have 
the  same  per  capita  ratio  of  political 
prisoners  as  Nicaragua,  the  number 
would  be  27,500.  In  the  Philippines, 
the  equivalent  number  would  be 
132.500,  and  in  the  United  States  the 
approximate  number  would  be  200 
times  7,500. 

The  vast  majority  of  Sandinista  po- 
litical prisoners  remains  hidden  from 
observation.  This  is  another  reason 
behind  the  confusion  in  the  United 
States. 

Reporters  travel  to  Contra  camps. 
Reporters  travel  throughout  with  the 
Contras,  and  the  press  has  an  open 
view  of  the  good  and  the  bad  that  the 
Contras  show.  But  the  press  has  no 
access  to  the  entire  interior  of  Nicara- 
gua, only  very,  very  superficial  access. 
Human  rights  organizations,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  access  to  the  prisons  operat- 
ed by  the  general  director  of  the  state 
security— that's  the  DOSE,  the  secret 
police;  that  is  your  KGB.  Nicaraguan 
style— where  these  victims  of  Sandi- 
nista oppression  are  held. 

In  El  Salvador,  Cuban  rights  groups 
have  access  to  all  prisons.  Occasionally 
the  Sandinistas  permit  human  rights 
groups  carefully  controlled  visits  to 
certain  inmates  in  model  prisons,  but 
political  prisoners  in  general  remain 
out  of  reach  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
wonder  that  people  outside  of  this 
country  have  difficulty  understanding 
the  extent  of  human  rights  repression 
conducted  by  the  Sandinista  Commu- 
nists. 

As  Mateo  Guerrero,  former  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment's hirnian  rights  commission  testi- 
fied, even  the  government  commission 
employees  were  barred  from  visiting 
the  places  where  political  prisoners 
were  held.  It  is  a  deep,  dark  secret. 
They  intend  to  keep  it  that  way.  But 
the  effect  is  that  groups  outside  of 
Nicaragua,  such  as  American  church 
groups  and  religious  organizations  and 
certain  human  rights  groups,  are  not 
exposed  to  the  reality  of  repression 
under  Sandinista  rule. 

Another  dramatic  comparison  is  the 
nimiber  of  prisons  in  Nicaragua. 
Whereas  the  Somoza  regime  had  but 


one  prison,  the  Sandinistas  have  ex- 
panded the  number  of  prisons  to  at 
least  10.  We  can  verify  this  number. 
However,  there  are  also  reports  of 
secret  facilities  where  small  numbers 
of  political  prisoners  are  also  held. 
Merely  listing  the  number  of  detainees 
or  the  number  of  prisons  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story,  for  these  numbers  do 
not  reflect  the  citizens  who  are  held 
for  short  times  under  abominable  con- 
ditions to  deter  them  from  future  re- 
sistance. Many  are  not  formally 
charged  or  told  why  they  have  been 
arrested.  Such  action  can  lead  to  stop- 
ping all  political  activity  to  avoid  even 
a  possibility  of  long-term  political  im- 
prisonment. 

As  Lenin  said,  the  purpose  of  terror 
is  to  terrorize.  In  Nicaragua,  political 
detention,  short  or  long-term,  works. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  aerial 
photographs  of  the  different  prisons 
in  Nicaragua. 

In  this  particular  aerial  photograph, 
the  old  Somoza  prison  is  shown  sur- 
rounded by  a  red  line,  and  above  it  is 
the  addition  completed  in  1983.  That 
is  the  extent  of  the  prison  facilities 
under  the  Somoza  regime. 

So  in  addition  to  the  addition  on  the 
old  Somoza  prison  is  a  new  prison, 
with  a  modem  design,  called  Asuncion 
Prison,  near  Julgalpa.  Nicaragua.  Max- 
imum security  areas  are  outlined,  de- 
tentlon  areas  are  outlined,  administra- 
tive areas  are  outlined,  and  guard 
towers  are  outlined. 

And  then  there  Is  another  brand 
new  prison,  Chinandega  Prison,  in 
Chinandega.  Nicaragua.  Again  the  fa- 
cilities are  shown,  detention  areas,  ad- 
ministrative areas,  security  areas. 

Another  prison,  Estell  Prison,  in 
EsteU,  Nicaragua. 

And  yet  a  fifth  prison.  Club  Hipico, 
near  Matagalpa.  Nicaragua. 

And  here  is  another  prison,  Zona 
Franca  Prison,  Sandino  Airport.  Nica- 
ragua. 

And  here  is  yet  another  prison.  La 
Palmera  Prison,  near  Grenada,  Nicara- 
gua. 

Some  of  the  latest  prisons  seems  to 
have  a  unique  design,  which  is 
thought  to  be  either  a  Cuban  or  Soviet 
prison  structure. 

And  then  there  Is  Waswall  Prison, 
near  Matagalpa.  Nicaragua. 

Yes,  the  Sandinista  regime  has  10 
times  the  prisons  and  at  least  10  times 
the  prison  capacity  of  the  old  Somoza 
regime.  And  by  incarcerating  people, 
they  keep  them  out  of  any  contact 
with  outsiders,  so  those  who  would  be 
active  or  those  who  have  ever  spoken 
against  the  regime  are  put  in  Jail  and, 
therefore,  when  groups  of  Americans 
travel  to  Nicaragua  they  do  not  get  to 
meet  people  who  dare  to  speak  out. 
Those  people  are  either  in  prison  or 
fearful  of  ending  up  In  prison. 
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Now,  next  week  we  must  rise  above 
the  confusion.  We  need  to  consider  the 
Importance  of  our  vote. 

I  have  talked  to  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  both  sides  a^ee  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  Important  votes 
taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  years,  perhaps  decades.  Why  is  it  so 
important  that  we  act  now?  Why  is  it 
that  we  cannot  wait  for  yet  another 
round  of  negotiations  to  take  place 
prior  to  providing  assistance  to  the 
democratic  forces  In  Nicaragua? 

Let  me  go  back  to  March  20.  1984, 
for  the  beginning  of  my  explanation 
why  it  is  not  appropriate  to  vote  for 
yet  another  stage  of  negotiations  at 
this  time  but  it  is  more  appropriate  to 
vote  for  the  United  States  to  act  to 
help  those  who  would  help  them- 
selves. 

I  go  back  to  March  20.  1984,  a  letter 
written  by  a  number  of  Members  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  this  House  to 
Commandante  Darnel  Ortega,  at  that 
time  the  coordinator  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
government.  He  has  since  been  elect- 
ed—and I  use  that  term  with  some  res- 
ervations—President c  f  Nicaragua.  But 
at  that  time  he  wab  stUl  Comman- 
dante Ortega.  This  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  "Dear  Commandante,"  and 
it  said: 

We  address  this  letter  to  you  in  a  spirit  of 
hopefulness  and  good  will. 

No  one  can  argue  with  that. 

As  members  of  the  n.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  regret  the  fact  that  better  re- 
lations do  not  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  your  country. 

And  then  they  say: 

We  have  been,  and  remain,  opposed  to 
U.S.  support  for  military  action  directed 
against  the  people  or  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

Now,  one  has  to  question  whether 
the  term  "government"  is  meaningful 
at  all  in  this  case,  whether  this  govern- 
ment is  government  as  we  understand 
the  term,  representing  the  people. 
But,  in  any  case,  it  goes  on  to  say: 

We  want  to  commend  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  government  for  taking  steps  to 
open  up  the  [toUtlcal  process  in  your  coun- 
try. The  Nic&raguan  people  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  genuine- 
ly free  election  for  over  50  years.  We  sup- 
port your  decision  to  schedule  elections  this 
year,  to  reduce  press  censorship,  and  to 
allow  greater  freedom  of  assembly  for  politi- 
cal parties.  Finally,  we  recognize  that  you 
have  taken  these  steps  in  the  midst  of  ongo- 
ing military  hostilities  on  the  borders  of 
Nicaragua. 

At  that  time,  the  Contras  still  had  U.S.  as- 
sistance and  were  active. 
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Those  scheduled  elections  turned 
out  to  be  a  farce.  The  reduced  press 
censorship  has  ended  up  in  almost 
total  press  censorship  with  hardly  a 
peep  coming  out  of  the  only  independ- 
ent voice  left  in  all  of  Nicaragua,  La 
Prensa.  By  the  way.  La  Prensa's  allo- 
cation of  paper  was  recently  reduced 


to  two  pages  a  day  and  Mrs.  Tremoro, 
the  editor,  said  that  that  most  likely 
would  force  them  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Also  it  says  to  allow  greater  freedom 
of  assembly  for  (>olltlcal  parties.  We 
know  what  happened  to  freedom  of  as- 
sembly in  the  so-called  election.  It  was 
virtually  nonexistent,  and  that  is  why 
key  people  decided  not  to  participate. 

We  write  with  the  hope  that  the  Initial 
steps  you  have  taken  will  be  followed  by 
others  designed  to  guarantee  a  fully  open 
and  democratic  electoral  process.  We  note 
that  some  who  have  been  exiles  from  Nica- 
ragua have  expressed  a  willingness  to  return 
to  participate  in  the  elections,  if  assurances 
are  provided  that  their  security  will  be  pro- 
tected aixd  their  political  rights  recognized. 
Among  those  exiles  are  some  who  have 
taken  up  arms  against  your  government  and 
who  have  stated  their  willingness  to  lay 
down  those  arms  to  participate  in  a  truly 
democratic  process. 

We  know  what  happened;  those  people,  of 
course,  were  not  let  back  into  the  country  to 
participate.  There  was  no  fully  open  and 
democratic  electoral  process.  It  was  a  farce, 
and  that  the  exiles  who  expressed  willing- 
ness to  return  never  returned  because  the 
conditions  of  the  election  were  so  managed 
as  to  make  any  possible  real  participation 
futUe. 

They  go  on  to  say.  In  this  "Dear 
Commandante"  letter  that: 

If  this  were  to  occur,  the  prospects  for 
peace  and  stability  throughout  Central 
America  would  be  dramatically  enhanced. 
Those  responsible  for  supporting  violence 
against  your  government  and  for  obstruct- 
ing serious  negotiations  for  broad  political 
participation  in  EI  Salvador  would  have  far 
greater  difficulty  wliming  support  for  their 
policies  than  they  do  today. 

Those  responsible  for  supporting  violence 
against  your  government— 

I  guess  they  meant  the  Contras  and 
supporters  of  the  Contras  in  the 
United  States.  They  "would  have  far 
greater  difficulty  wiimlng  support  for 
their  policies  than  they  do  today,"  if 
the  Sandinista  government  would 
somehow  come  to  terms  suid  become 
democratic. 

Yes;  that  would  be  true,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  they  have  made  no 
motion  toward  pluralism,  toward  free- 
dom of  assembly,  toward  freedom  of 
the  press,  toward  basic  human  rights, 
toward  democracy;  no  motion  at  all. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  motion 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

As  of  October  15,  1985,  virtually  all 
human  rights  were  wiped  out  in  Nica- 
ragua by  decree. 

They  go  on  to  say.  In  the  "Dear 
Commandante"  letter  that,  "We  be- 
lieve that  you  can  have  it  in  your 
power  to  establish  an  example  in  Cen- 
tral America  that  can  be  of  enormous 
historical  Importance."  They  have, 
Indeed,  established  an  example  in  Cen- 
tral America  of  enormous  historical 
Importance.  They  have.  Indeed,  estab- 
lished a  Soviet-Cuban  base  on  the 
mainland  of  Central  America.  They 
have  established  a  Communist,  totali- 
tarian regime  the  likes  of  which  we 


have  never  known  In  this  hemisphere 
on  the  mainland.  The  likes  of  which 
we  have  only  seen  in  Cuba  and  in 
Soviet  satellite  states. 

They  continue: 

For  this  to  occur,  you  have  only  to  lend 
real  force  and  meaning  to  concepts  your 
leadership  has  already  endorsed  concerning 
the  rules  by  which  political  parties  may 
compete  openly  and  equitably  for  political 
power. 

There  was  never  any  open  and  equi- 
table competition  for  political  power. 
The  authors  of  the  "Dear  Comman- 
dante" letter  go  on  to  say: 

A  decision  on  your  part  to  provide  these 
reasonable  assurances  and  conduct  truly 
free  and  open  elections  would  significantly 
improve  the  prospect  of  better  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  significantly 
strengthen  the  tiands  of  those  in  our  coun- 
try who  desire  better  relations  based  upon 
true  equality,  self-determlnaiion  and 
mutual  good  will. 

We  reaffirm  to  you  our  continuing  respect 
and  friendship  for  the  Nlcaraguan  people, 
and  pledge  our  willingness  to  discuss  these 
or  other  matters  of  concern  to  you  or  offi- 
cials of  your  government  at  any  time. 

It  is  signed  by  many  of  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
sent,  at  that  time,  March  20,  1984,  to 
"Dear  Commandante,  Daniel  Ortega." 
who  serves  as  the  President  of  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Nicaragua. 

What  happened  after  that  letter  was 
sent?  I  would  like  to  just  detail  some 
of  the  events.  In  June,  this  House 
voted  to  cut  off  all  assistance  to  the 
Contras.  The  so-called  Boland  amend- 
ment was  enacted.  What  did  that 
mean?  That  meant  that  both  military 
and  nonmilitary  assistance  was  cut  off. 
Included  In  that  norunllitary  assist- 
ance was  intelligence  assistance;  we 
could  not  even  advise  them. 

What  was  their  response  to  that 
June  1984  cutoff?  In  September  or  Oc- 
tober of  that  year  the  Nlcaraguan 
Communists  took  delivery  of  the  first 
MI-21  Hind-D  helicopter  gimships,  the 
most  sophisticated,  most  potent  insur- 
gency battle  weapon  In  the  world 
today.  That  was  one  response. 

What  was  our  response?  I  have  here 
a  summary  of  the  various  acts  of  nego- 
tiation, several  pages  long  that  detail 
U.S.  interaction  with  the  Contadora 
process.  Not  only  working  with  the 
Contadora  nations,  but  with  the  Nlca- 
raguan Government  directly  in  the 
Manzaneo  Talks. 

Those  months  following  the  cutoff 
of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Contras  to- 
taled 16;  1  year  and  4  months.  In  those 
16  months,  which  Involved  negotia- 
tions time  and  again  with  the  Nlcara- 
guans.  with  the  Contadoras.  during 
those  16  months,  the  Nlcaraguan  Com- 
munists further  secured  their  totali- 
tarian hold  on  the  Nlcaraguan  people. 

Repression  Increased,  militarization 
Increased.  Soviet  arms  shipments  in- 
creased precipitously.  So  what  does  all 
that  mean  to  the  vote  on  Wednesday 
of  next  week?  What  that  means  Is  that 


there  was  a  time  when  negotiations 
were  given  a  very  significant  chance  to 
succeed.  There  was  16  months  of  nego- 
tiations without  American  support  for 
the  democratic  forces.  What  that 
must  mean  is  that  16  months  of  nego- 
tiations without  American  support 
were  not  effective;  that  they  failed.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  they  failed  pre- 
cisely because  there  was  no  American 
support.  There  was  notiiing  backing 
up  those  negotiations. 

How  is  It  that  we  can  expect  the  Nlc- 
araguan Communists  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations now  after  this  previous  ex- 
perience when  we  have  nothing  In  our 
pockets  again,  and  the  democractlc 
forces  have  nothing  to  negotiate  with 
once  again? 

D  2040 
Why  should  it  be  any  different? 
Why  would  it  be  any  different?  Why 
would  a  promise  of  doing  something  In 
the  future,  something  that  we  are 
having  incredible  trouble  doing  now, 
why  would  a  promise  of  taking  action 
in  the  future  have  any  effect  at  all? 
They  must  at  one  point  come  to  the 
realization  that  the  American  people 
are  paralyzed,  that  the  American  Con- 
gress has  paralyzed  this  administra- 
tion and  that  there  is  no  need  to  nego- 
tiate anything  of  substance. 

There  is  another  letter  that  has 
been  sent.  This  time  it  is  pretty  recent 
and  it  has  been  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  letter  is 
signed  by  31 1  am  sure  very  well-mean- 
ing Members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  House,  25  of  whom  I  understand 
voted  for  humanitarian  aid,  and  as  I 
look  at  the  list  I  can  even  see  a  few 
here  who  voted  in  the  past  for  military 
assistance.  This  group  of  31  Is  essen- 
tially asking  the  President  to  try  nego- 
tiations once  more  with  the  Sandlnlsta 
Communists  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
some  agreement  on  the  military  situa- 
tion in  Central  America,  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Soviet-Cuban  advisers 
and  the  Soviet  armaments  and  the 
militarization  of  Nicaragua,  talk  about 
that,  and  to  talk  about  democratic  re- 
forms inside  the  Communist  Nicara- 
gua. We  would  before  we  did  anything 
to  talk  about  the  military  situation 
and  the  internal  situation. 

How  is  It  possible  to  expect  that 
hard-line  Marxist-Leninist,  self-pro- 
fessed hard-line  Marxist-Leninists  that 
make  up  the  core  of  the  Commimlst 
Government  in  Nicaragua,  how  is  it  we 
could  possibly  expect  them  to  discuss 
anything  of  substance  in  these  negoti- 
ations, when  there  is  absolutely  no 
pressure  on  them  to  do  anything  dif- 
ferent than  they  are  doing  today? 

The  previous  "Dear  Commandante" 
letter  and  16  months  of  inactivity  on 
behalf  of  the  democratic  forces  cer- 
tainly did  not  create  a  climate  positive 
for  negotiations.  No.  What  they  did 
was  bring  in  the  most  effective  battle 
weapon  in  the  world  today,  the  MI-24 


Hind-D  helicopter  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  was  their  response  then. 
What  could  possibly  be  their  response 
now? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  asking  for  nego- 
tiations now  without  having  any  kind 
of  pressure  to  go  along  with  it  would 
simply  say  to  the  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua  that  we  give  up. 

I  mean,  that  Is  how  these  hard-line 
Marxists-Leninists  are  going  to  inter- 
pret something  like  this  at  this  time. 

Well,  this  tale  of  two  letters  I  think 
is  very  Instructive  to  the  American 
people  because  It  calls  attention  to 
what  is  becoming  the  focus  of  the 
debate.  Do  we  vote  In  the  House  next 
Wednesday  for  more  negotiations  with 
no  pressure,  or  do  we  vote  for  some 
pressure  that  could  perhaps  make  ne- 
gotiations work? 

Now,  I  know  there  aj«  those  who 
win  say  that  no  matter  what  we  do, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  will  do 
more.  I  think  that  Is  a  real  copout. 
That  is  saying  that  we  are  going  to 
leave  this  Communist  regime  alone  be- 
cause we  cannot  possibly  do  anything 
about  It  because  the  enemy  will  simply 
up  the  ante  and  do  more  than  he  has 
8Jready  done.  It  Is  a  real  copout. 

Now,  here  Is  the  Intelligence  of  esti- 
mate of  what  might  happen  with  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras.  Because  there 
are  20,000  to  25,000  of  these  people 
willing  to  fight  and  die  to  regain  their 
homeland,  because  there  is  such  a 
large  number  with  respect  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  Nicaragua  and  because  a 
guerrilla  war  is  fought  In  a  very  differ- 
ent way  than  fielding  armies,  25.000 
Contras  who  are  well  armed  can  make 
quite  a  difference. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  small  amounts 
of  back-packed  portable  antiaircraft 
missiles  of  the  Sam-7,  of  the  Red  Eye, 
of  the  Stinger  type  could  conceivably 
neutralize  the  entire  helicopter  force 
and  the  Air  Force  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
Army. 

Now,  that  Is  impact,  that  is  effect. 
What  about  the  fact  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas could  simply  be  provided  with 
more  arms,  more  equipment?  We  have 
It  from  Intelligence  sources  that  the 
Sandlnlsta  army  is  already  saturated 
with  Soviet  weapons,  that  they  cannot 
draft  more  people  because  they  will 
run  out  of  i>eople  of  age  groups  that 
are  necessary  to  run  the  country  and 
the  factories.  They  cannot  draft  every- 
body of  drafUble  age,  which  Is  what 
they  would  need  to  put  down  an  Insur- 
rection of  20,000  to  26,000  people. 

The  fact  Is  that  20,000  to  25.000 
people  In  Nicaragua  fighting  against 
the  Communist  government  is  equiva- 
lent to  1.5  million  Americans  taking  up 
arms  and  fighting  against  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

So  it  is  quite  possible  that  given  the 
proper  equipment,  the  Contras  could 
cause  serious  changes  In  the  relation- 
ship between  forces  In  Nicaragua.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  if  they  had  the 


presstire  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  situa- 
tion, the  Communist  government 
could  withdraw  from  its  increasing  to- 
talitarian tendencies  and  begin  per- 
haps even  to  talk  with  the  democratic^ 
forces. 

The  gentleman  who  spoke  before 
me,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Ginqrich],  pointed  out  that  we  do  not 
have  that  many  alternatives,  and  I 
want  to  second  that. 

There  are  three  basic  alternatives 
that  he  mentioned  and  I  think  it  bears 
repetition.  One  Is  to  do  nothing,  which 
at  this  point  seems  to  be  the  will  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  Democrats  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  By  doing 
nothing,  we  insure  the  continued  com- 
munlz&tion  of  Nicaragua,  the  contin- 
ued consolidation  of  their  Communist 
revolution.  We  insure  the  continued 
military  buildup  of  a  Soviet-Cuban 
base  on  the  mainland  of  this  hemi- 
sphere and  the  mainland  of  Central 
America.  That  Is  what  doing  nothing 
gives  us. 

I  frankly  think  it  is  not  a  very  good 
alternative.  I  frankly  think  that  Nica- 
ragua being  on  the  Central  American 
mainland,  a  lot  closer  to  the  Texas 
border  than  many  points  throughout 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  and  North- 
west United  States  are  to  the  Texas 
border,  is  really  dangerous  and  that 
the  explosion  of  the  region  In  revolu- 
tion would  really  tie  up  the  United 
States  right  here  south  of  our  border, 
conceivably  create  massive  flows  of 
refugees  northward  and  change  the 
world  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  remarkably. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  doing  nothing  Is 
an  alternative  at  all.  I  think  it  is  an  os- 
trich alternative,  if  anything,  and  It 
consists  of  sticking  our  heads  In  the 
sand  and  leaving  our  rear  ends 
propped  up  In  the  air  ready  for  target 
shooting. 

The  second  possibility  Is  to  send  in 
American  troops  and  clean  out  the 
rats'  nest  there,  but  I  do  not  support 
that.  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  want  to  see  American  blood 
spilled  in  Central  America. 

The  third  possibility  and  I  believe 
the  only  real  alternative  at  this  time  Is 
to  help  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic 
forces  regain  their  coimtry.  and  the 
conditions  are  reasonable  for  doing 
that.  That  to  me  is  the  only  sane  alter- 
native. 

I  have  heard  Members  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  say  that  if 
things  get  bad  enough,  we  can  always 
send  In  the  Marines.  I  think  that  Is 
waiting  too  long  and  that  absolutely 
ensures  the  loss  of  American  lives  and 
the  spilling  of  American  blood  unnec- 
essarily. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  let  the 
situation  get  so  bad  that  the  only  al- 
ternative left  Is  an  American  invasion. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  Is  so 
dangerous  in  Central  America  because 
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of  the  Nicaraguans  acting  as  agents 
for  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  sit- 
uation is  so  dangerous  that  we  either 
act  now  in  a  way  that  helps  those  who 
would  fight  for  freedom  to  regain 
their  homeland,  or  it  is  very,  very  con- 
ceivable, perhaps  even  probable,  that 
we  will  be  fOi  "ed  to  act  later  on  our 
own  by  ourselves  against  a  vastly  more 
entrenched  military  capability. 

So  the  only  alternative,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  vote  to  help  the  freedom 
fighters  regain  their  country,  regain 
Nicaragua,  to  vote  to  provide  them 
with  the  kind  of  military  assistance 
that  will  bring  some  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Communist  government  so  that 
perhaps  through  discussion,  perhaps 
through  changes  wrought  in  the 
system,  we  can  ensure  safety  for  the 
hemisphere,  for  ourselves,  for  the 
future  of  Central  America  and  really 
for  the  kind  of  world  that  we  want  to 
see  occur. 

Without  support  for  these  people, 
we  are  going  to  lose  the  kind  of  world 
we  would  like  to  see  happen  right  in 
our  own  backyard.  I  think  that  is  un- 
acceptable. I  think  the  American 
people  if  they  were  exposed  to  all  the 
facts  would  resoundingly  conclude 
that  that  is  unacceptable. 

I  would  hope  that  on  Wednesday, 
March  19,  2  years  and  1  day  after  the 
"Dear  Commandante"  letter  this 
House  also  concludes  that  a  Soviet- 
Cuban  base  on  the  Central  American 
mainland  poised  against  its  neighbors 
and  us  is  also  unacceptable. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  for  30 
minutes,  on  March  19. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Strahg)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  RiTTKR,  for  60  minvtes.  today. 

Mr.  Bttrtoh  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  March  18. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daitb.  for  30  minutes,  on  March 
18. 

Bfr.  GnfGRicH.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  17. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GoNZALXz)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fascell.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Levuve  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Akwtjwzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Studds,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  17. 


Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  for  60 
minutes,  on  March  17. 

Mr.  Gatdos,  for  30  minutes,  on 
March  18. 

Mr.  Gatdos,  for  30  minutes,  on 
March  19. 


remove  clouds  from  the  titles  to  certain 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Strang)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Graoison. 

Mr.  Berettter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hartwett. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

Mr.  CouRTER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Lightfoot. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Strang. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Chandler. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  McCain. 

Mr.  McCandless. 

Mr.  C^RAiG. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  MooRE. 

Mr.  McCollum. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LaPalce. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stallings 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Daroen. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Obey  in  two  instances. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
WEISS.   Mr.  Speaker.   I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  March 
17.  1986.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  13M.  An  act  to  settle  unresolved  claims 
relating  to  certain  allotted  Indian  lands  on 
the   White   Earth   Indian   Reservation,   to 


MOTION  TO  DISCHARGE 
COMMITTEE 

March  13.  1986. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 
Pursuant  to  clause  4  of  rule  XXVII, 
I.  Harold  L.  Volkmer,  move  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  Rules  from 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  290)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  945)  to  protect 
the  rights  of  firearms  owners,  which 
was  referred  to  said  committee  Octo- 
ber 3,  1985,  in  support  of  which 
motion  the  undersigned  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  affix 
their  signatures,  to  wit: 

1.  Harold  L.  Volkmer. 

2.  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino. 

3.  Robert  E.  Badham. 

4.  Howard  C.  Nielson. 

5.  Ron  Marlenee. 

6.  Larry  E.  Craig. 

7.  Robert  S.  Walker. 

8.  Tommy  F.  Robinson. 

9.  Dan  Burton. 

10.  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt. 

11.  Robert  P.  (Bob)  Smith. 

12.  Don  Sundquist. 

13.  Thomas  J.  Bliley.  Jr. 

14.  John  R.  McKeman,  Jr. 

15.  Charles  Pashayan,  Jr. 

16.  Vln  Weber. 

17.  Ken  Kramer. 

18.  W.  Henson  Moore. 

19.  Barbara  F.  Vucanovich. 

20.  Bob  Stump. 

21.  Joe  Skeen. 

22.  James  V.  Hansen. 

23.  Norman  D.  Shumway. 

24.  Paul  E.  Kanjorski. 

25.  Jim  Kolbe. 

26.  Tim  Valentine. 

27.  Howard  Coble. 

28.  J.  Alex  McMillan.  — 

29.  John  B.  Breaux. 

30.  Andy  Ireland. 

31.  Bill  Emerson. 

32.  Robert  Lindsay  Thomas. 

33.  Charles  Wilson. 

34.  Pat  Roberts. 

35.  Richard  K.  Armey. 

36.  Larry  Combest. 

37.  F.  James  Sensenbrenner,  Jr. 

38.  David  S.  Monson. 

39.  Prank  McCloskey. 

40.  Thomas  A.  Daschle. 

41.  Newt  Gingrich. 

42.  Alan  B.  Mollohan. 

43.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

44.  Jim  Lightfoot. 
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45.  Arlan  Stangeland. 

46.  William  E.  Dannemeyer. 

47.  William  F.  ainger.  Jr. 

48.  Denny  Smith. 

49.  Bill  Schuette. 

50.  Ronald  D.  Coleman. 

51.  Carl  C.  Perkins. 

52.  Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 

53.  Jack  Fields. 

54.  Don  Young. 

55.  Charles  Whitley. 

56.  Charles  Rose. 

57.  Robert  A.  Young. 

58.  Beau  Boulter. 

59.  Tom  DeLay. 

60.  Bob  Whittaker. 

61.  Robert  C.  Smith. 

62.  Marilyn  Lloyd. 

63.  Webb  Franklin. 

64.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

65.  Richard  H.  Stallings. 

66.  Jim  Chapman. 

67.  Gene  Chappie. 

68.  Duncan  Hunter. 

69.  Tom  BevlU. 

70.  Jack  F.  Kemp. 

71.  Steve  Bartlett. 

72.  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr. 

73.  James  T.  Broyhill. 

74.  Gene  Snyder. 

75.  Gene  Taylor. 

76.  Dan  Schaefer. 

77.  W.G.  (Bill)  Hefner. 

78.  Bill  Hendon. 

79.  Patrick  L.  SwindaU. 

80.  Dick  Cheney. 

81.  George  (Buddy)  Darden. 

82.  Richard  C.  Shelby. 

83.  John  E.  Grotberg. 

84.  Michael  L.  Strang. 

85.  Hamilton  Pish,  Jr. 

86.  Dean  A.  Gallo. 

87.  Toby  Roth. 

88.  Delbert  L.  Latta. 

89.  Jerry  Lewis. 

90.  Robert  K.  Doman. 

91.  Bill  Richardson. 

92.  Robert  W.  Davis. 

93.  Larry  J.  Hopkins. 

94.  Joe  Barton. 

95.  Norman  F.  Lent. 

96.  Dan  Coats. 

97.  Thomas  P.  Hartnett. 

98.  Bobbi  Fiedler. 

99.  Dave  McCurdy. 

100.  Virginia  Smith. 

101.  Tom  Loeffler. 

102.  Ed  Jones. 

103.  Charles  W.  Stenholm. 

104.  Floyd  Spence. 

105.  Joseph  M.  Gaydos. 

106.  Tom  Lewis. 

107.  William  Hill  Boner. 

108.  Doug  Barnard,  Jr. 

109.  Clarence  E.  MiUer. 

110.  James  H.  (Jimmy)  Quillen. 

111.  Mickey  Edwards. 

112.  Wayne  Dowdy. 

113.  Bob  Traxler. 

114.  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 

115.  Hal  Daub. 

116.  Ike  Skelton. 

117.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

118.  William  W.  Cobey,  Jr. 

119.  John  R.Kasich. 
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120.  James  Weaver. 

121.  Mark  D.  Siljander. 

122.  Mac  Sweeney. 

123.  Ed  Jenkins 

124.  Hank  Brown. 

125.  Gerald  B.H.  Solomon. 

126.  Trent  Lott. 

127.  Don  Ritter. 

128.  Pat  Williams. 

129.  Jim  Saxton. 

130.  Cooper  Evans. 

131.  Eldon  Rudd. 

132.  Thomas  E.  Petri. 

133.  David  OB.  Martin. 

134.  J.  Roy  Rowland. 

135.  Michael  Bilirakis. 

136.  Jerry  Huckaby. 

137.  Bart  Gordon. 

138.  Harry  Reid. 

139.  Richard  Ray. 

140.  D.  French  Slaughter.  Jr. 

141.  George  M.  O'Brien. 

142.  John  McCain. 

143.  Steve  Gunderson. 

144.  David  Dreier. 

145.  John  G.  Rowland. 

146.  Jim  Courter. 

147.  Stan  Parris. 

148.  Connie  Mack. 

149.  Wes  Watkins. 

150.  Carroll  Hubbard,  Jr. 

151.  Bill  Lowery. 

152.  Olympia  J.  Snowe. 

153.  Ben  Erdreich. 

154.  Sonny  Callahan. 

155.  Alfred  A.  (Al)  McCandless. 

156.  Judd  Gregg. 

157.  Terry  L.  Bruce. 

158.  W.J.  (BiUy)  Tauzin. 

159.  Glenn  English. 

160.  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

161.  Sid  Morrison. 

162.  Carroll  A.  Campbell,  Jr. 

163.  William  H.  Natcher. 

164.  Ronnie  G.  Flippo. 

165.  Dan  Daniel. 

166.  G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 

167.  MichafelbeWine. 

168.  William  Carney. 

169.  William  L.  Dickinson. 

170.  Thomas  J.  Ridge. 

171.  Thomas  J.  Tauke. 

172.  Harold  Rogers. 

173.  Gus  Yatron. 

174.  Sherwood  L.  Boehlert. 

175.  Bob  Livingston. 

176.  Bob  McEwen. 

177.  William  P.  Ooodllng. 

178.  Robin  Tallon. 

179.  Beverly  B.  Byron. 

180.  Fred  J.  Eckert. 

181.  Frank  Horton. 

182.  John  D.  Dingell. 

183.  William  M.  Thomas. 

184.  Albert  G.  Bustamante. 

185.  Jim  Olin. 

186.  Butler  Derrick. 

187.  Robert  E.  Wise.  Jr. 

188.  Thomas  A.  Luken. 

189.  Guy  V.  Molinarl. 

190.  Stephen  L.  Neal. 

191.  Bill  ChappeU,  Jr. 

192.  Marvin  Leath. 

193.  Qeny  SikorskL 

194.  Les  AuCoin. 


195.  Buddy  Roemer. 

196.  Raymond  J.  McOrath. 

197.  Joe  Kolter. 

198.  Thomas  N.  Kindness. 

199.  Nick  Joe  RahaU. 

200.  Austin  J.  Murphy. 

201.  Joseph  M.  McDade. 

202.  Solomon  P.  Ortiz. 

203.  Ron  Packard. 

204.  James  R.  Jones. 

205.  Doug  Bereuter. 

206.  Bill  Nelson. 

207.  E  de  la  Garza. 

208.  Nancy  L.  Johnson. 

209.  John  J.  Duncan. 

210.  Bud  Shuster. 

211.  BobCarr. 

212.  George  C.  Wortley. 

213.  Marjorie  S.  Holt. 

214.  Richard  T.  Schulze. 

215.  Herbert  H.  Bateman. 

216.  Ron  Wyden. 

217.  Walter  B.  Jones. 

218.  Roy  Dyson. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2Wfl.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting the  1984  annual  report  on  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  CNHSC]  and 
NHSC  Scholarship  Program  [NHSC8P], 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  254lXg):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3000.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commissions  legislative  proposal  pack- 
age; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3001.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
to  shorten  the  period  for  filing  beneficial 
ownership  statements  under  section 
13(d)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

3002.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  (Transmittal  No. 
14-86),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2796(a):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3003.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Conununlcatlons  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  calendar  year  1985  report 
of  Its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5S2(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

3004.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
National  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission,  transmitting  the  1984 
annual  report  of  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission 
tNHPRCl.  pursuant  to  44  U.S.C.  2504(a):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3005.  Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Roy- 
alty Management,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  notification  of  proposed 
refunds  of  excess  royalty  payments  In  (DCS 
areas,  pursuant  to  43  ViS.C.  1339(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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3006.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Manacement,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
D.S.C.  1339<b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

3007.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
D.S.C.  I339<b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

3008.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

3009.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  the 
first  of  three  annual  reports  on  enforce- 
ment activities  with  respect  to  robberies  and 
burglaries  involving  controlled  substances, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-305.  section  4;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3010.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the 
Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
transmitting  the  audit  report  of  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-504,  section  3  (36 
n.S.C.  1103);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

3011.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
report  on  DOD  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  October  1985 
through  December  1985,  pursuant  to  15 
n.S.C.  639(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

3012.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  his 
certification  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
budgeted  level  of  operation  for  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty,  Inc..  additional 
amounts  previously  appropriated  to  offset 
exchange  rate  losses  are  now  needed  be- 
cause of  adverse  fluctuations  in  foreign  cur- 
rency exchange  rates,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2877(aK2);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations. 

3013.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  enti- 
tled "Pipeline  Safety  Testing /Inspection 
Methods  Study,"  pursuant  to  49  D.S.C.  app. 
2009(cK3);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILI£  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  referen<«  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Hi.  GUCKMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  2554.  A  bill  to  limit  confUcts  of 
Interest  in  defense  procurement:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  99-397,  Pt.  2).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
H.R.  4397.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Space  Grant  College  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4398.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Space  Grant  College  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BLAOOI  for  himself.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  SmArroif,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Orkkm,  Mr. 
MAirroH,  Mr.  Mounari.  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  ScHZUOi,  Mr.  Scru- 
MXR,  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Iidr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  DioGdaroi,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Giuian, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  LaFaix:e.  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  LuNsiNE,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mrazex, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
CouotAN  of  Texas.  Mi.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Carr.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Skxkn,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Moixohan. 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
PuRSELL,  Mr.  Staggers,  Bir.  Myers 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  AnCoiN,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
03RIEN,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  HoYER,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Rbgula.  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Bfr.  Living- 
ston): 
H.R.  4399.  A  biU  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  located  in  Jamaica.  Queens.  NY,  as 
the  Joseph  P.  Addabbo  Federal  Building;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trtins- 
portatlon. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  (by  re- 
quest): 
HJl.  4400.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority for  appointment  and  compensation 
of  experts  and  consultants,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
H.R.  4401.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  resump- 
tion of  the  gold  standard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  (for 
himself,  Mr.  E^ngush,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,   Mr.   Armey,   Mr.   Barton  of 
Texas,   Mr.   Lagomarsino,   and   Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire): 
H.R.  4402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Powerplant 
and   Industrial   Fuel   Use  Act  of   1978   to 
repeal  the  prohibitions  against  the  use  of 
petroleum    and    natural    gas    as    primary 
energy  sources  in  new  powerplants  or  major 
fuel-burning  installations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Nichols, 

Mr.     Mazzoli,    Mr.     Hughes,    Mr. 

Synar,    Mrs.    Schroedbr,    Mr.    Fei- 

ghan,   Mr.   ScHUMXR.   Mr.   Panetta, 

Mr.   LuNGRXN,   Mr.   Traticant,   and 

Mr.  Clay): 

H.R.  4403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  increase  criminal 

penalties  for  failure  to  file  certain  reports 

and  for  falsification  of  records  and  to  in- 


crease clvU  penalties  for  violatlona  of  avia- 
tion safety  regulations;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
VLR.  4404.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  l-(4-(l,l-dlmethylethyl) 
phenyl  )-4-hydroxy  dlpheny  lmethyl-1- 
plperidlnyD-l-butanone,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  RoEMXR): 
H.R.    4405.    A    bill    to    provide    equiUble 
treatment  for  State  and  local  governments 
participating  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 
HJl.  4406.  A  bill  to  impose  certain  llmiU- 
tions  on  civil  actions  brought  against  local 
governments  for  negligence;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
HJl.  4407.  A  bill  to  limit  the  UabUlty  in 
the  operation  of  fishing  vessels  that  comply 
with  Improved  safety  requirements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey): 
H.R.  4408.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  designate  a  proposed 
bridge  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  part 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  granting 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  a  supplemen- 
tal agreement  between  such  States  concern- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Delaware  River 
Joint  Toll  Bridge  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 
H.R.  4409.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  4410.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code   to   require   that  the 
President's  budget  include  a  statement  set- 
ting forth  the  percentage  of  total  budget 
outlays  contained  in  each  major  functional 
category;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  4411.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  modify  the  proposed  reg- 
ulation relating  to  the  use  of  the  cent5-per- 
mile  valuation  rule  in  valuing  the  fringe 
benefit  received  by  an  employee  for  person- 
al use  of  a  vehicle  provided  by  his  employer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEASE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sei- 
RERLiNG.   Mr.   Weaver.   Mr.   Owens, 
Mr.     Bates,     Mr.     Dellums,     Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Haw- 
kins): 
H.R.  4412.  A  bill  to  improve  the  response 
of  the  United  States  to  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices of  foreign  countries;  to  treat  the  denial 
of  internationally  recognized  worker  rights 
as  such  an  unfair  trade  practice;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
andMetms. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
H.R.  4413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Engle  Act 
of  1958  (Public  Law  85-337)  to  improve  the 
management  of  the  public  lands;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Agriculture,  and  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Florio): 
H.R.  4414.  A  bill  to  require  fair  disclosure 
by  sellers  of  satellite  Earth  stations  of  pri- 
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vate  satellite  viewing  rights  under  Federal 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Davis,  and  Mrs.  Schnxidxr): 
HJl.  4415.  A  bUl  to  impose  certain  limlU- 
tions  on  damage  awards  in  actions  for  per- 
sonal injury  incurred  by  seamen  on  fishing 
vessels  and  to  require  additional  safety  reg- 
ulations for  fishing  vessels;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WALGREN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RriRR): 
H.R.  4416.  A  bill  to  promote  energy  con- 
servation and  assist  in  eliminating  the  cur- 
rent technological  disadvantages  facing  the 
American  steel  industry,  and  to  increase  the 
ability  of  that  industry  to  compete  effective- 
ly with  steelmakers  abroad,  through  a  gov- 
emment-industry-university  program  of  sci- 
entific research  and  development  designed 
to  develop  new  advanced  technologies  In 
steel  manufacturing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kemp): 
H.J.  Res.   567.  Joint  resolution  to  com- 
mend the  people  and  Government  of  Spain 
for  their  commitment  to  democracy  as  re- 
flected most  recently  by  their  strong  vote  of 
support  for  NATO  and  to  maintain  their 
commitment  to  the  common  defense  of  the 
democratic  principles  shared  by  our  two 
great  democratic  nations  and  the  other  de- 
mocracies of  the  Western  Alliance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
H.J.  Res.  568.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1986  as  "National  Down  Syndrome 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mrs.  LLOYD: 
H.  Res.  399.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quire a  rollcall  vote  on  passage  of  any  meas- 
ure making  appropriations  or  providing  rev- 
enue; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    LUKEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ouckman,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr. 
Bryant): 
H.  Res.  400.  Resolution  expressing  disap- 
proval of  any  proposal  to  establish  a  Social 
Security  Court  or  any  similar  proposal  limit- 
ing the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  over  cases  involving  enti- 
tlement to  Social  Security  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
311.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
relative  to  the  National  Childhood  Vaccine 
Injury  Compensation  Act.  S.  827;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  JACOBS  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl.  4417) 

for  the  relief  of  Ella  B.  Richmond;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 


H.R.  128:  Mr.  Weber.  ISi.  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado, and  Mr.  WHrrxKURsr. 

H.R.  442:  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Saxtoh. 

H.R.  769:  Mr.  Ackxrman,  ISi.  Horton.  and 
Mr.  SinnA. 

H.R.  1031:  Mr.  Contxrb. 

H.R.  1032:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  1052:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1398:  Mrs.  Kennxllt. 

H.R.  1577:  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.R.  2554:  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  2620:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Barb.  Mr. 
MiNETA,  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  2668:  Ii^.  Vander  Jaot. 

H.R.  3024:  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Stangelano.  Mr. 
Plippo.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Vehto,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  3263:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  3465:  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Klbczka, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Yatror,  and 
Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  3470:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Packard. 

H.R.  3522:  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  3557:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia 

H.R.  3638:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bustamante,  and 
Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  3655:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hunter,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  3733:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  VE^TO,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
MiTtnixLL,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr. 
Gaydos.  Mr.  Applboate,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Whitley,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Udall,  and 
Mr.  Walker. 

H.R.  3817:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Foglietta,  £fr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  ToRRicEi.T.T,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Writehurst,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Schulze,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Schaxfer,  Mr. 
Franklin,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Stanoeland,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Carney,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  McOrath. 

H.R.  3833:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahonm. 

H.R.  3842:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Crock- 
xtt,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Stanoe- 
land, Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
MHAimr,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Huohxs,  Mr.  Fascxll,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Rxoula,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKI,  Mr.  DB  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  Vir.  Corey,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
DtmcAN,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Natchkr,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri, ISi.  Rangel,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Craio,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Edgai',  Mr.  Akaka,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  3866:  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Slattxry,  and  Mr. 
Jeffords. 

H.R.  3876:  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  3906:  Mr.  McOrath  and  Mr.  Kanjor- 

BKI. 


HJl.  393A:  Mr.  WRiTTxa. 

H  ''.  3940:  Mr.  AcnRMAN. 

H.R.  3989:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  BoucRxa. 
Mr.  Clinoer,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Exdkxich,  Mr.  Horton,  Bdr.  Ireland,  Mr, 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
Lott.  Mr.  Montoomxrt.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Scrueite,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Traxlir,  Mr.  Vandkr  Jaot,  and 
Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  3996:  Mr.  Guckman,  Mr.  Orxm,  Mr. 
GooDLiNO.  Mr.  Orbxn,  Mr.  W"—   ud  Mr. 

LiPIRSKI. 

H.R.  4003:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Mc<7loskxy,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Uoall, 
Mr.  Bos(x>.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr, 
Matsui,  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  4025:  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Howard,  and 
Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  4056:  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr. 
Stenrolm,  Mr.  Monbon,  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  4075:  Mr.  Bilirakis  and  Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.R.  4126:  Mr.  Wortley  and  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. 

H.R.  4139:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

H.R.  4143:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Pubter,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr, 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Hendon.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  db  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Hi.  Biaggi,  Mr, 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rob, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Vento,  Mrs. 
BoxxR,  Hi.  Traficant.  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  4157:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Badram,  Mr. 
Crappell,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  4171:  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  4186:  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Cougrlih, 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, Mr.  Rov^TLAND  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

H.R.  4194:  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  4268:  Mr.  Wirtr. 

H.R.  4357:  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Bus- 
tamante, Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith, 
Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Horton,  and 
Mr.  Callahan. 

H.R.  4358:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  4359:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  4370:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Garcu,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Penny,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Hi.  Writtaker,  Mr, 
Bates,  Mr.  Cunger,  Mr.  Eckert  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Bevill,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Enousr. 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Kolbe, 
Mr.  DioGuARDi,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  McCloskey. 

HJ.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Dannkmeyer  and  Mr. 
Neal. 

HJ.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Wortley. 

B.J.  Res.  133:  Mr.  db  Lugo,  Mr.  Beilxnbor, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Early.  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Martinxi, 
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Mr.  Rarokl,  Mr.  Wbavkr,  Mr.  Callabam,  and 
Mr.  VouofEK. 

H.J.  Res.  234:  Mr.  Lipihski.  Mr.  Bouchzr, 
Mr.  CoKLHO,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  PnuuHS.  Mr.  Dtmaixt.  Mr.  Huohks, 
Mr.  MoRSOii,  BCr.  Siuanser.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Boitlxy.  Mr.  Bonkr  of 
Tennessee.  BCr.  Tallor.  Mr.  Scrxuer.  Mr. 
CoLKMAJt  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Mttrpht.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Lighttoot,  Mr. 
Chakdler.  Mr.  SnNiA.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr. 
Stnar.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  McCain, 
and  Mr.  Puster. 

B.J.  Res.  381:  Mr.  RoDUio,  Mr.  Saxton. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  St 
Germain,  and  Mr.  Doodling. 

H.J.  Res.  398:  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Martinez. 
and  Mr.  Strang. 

H.J.  Res.  470:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Smith.  Mr.  Danwkmeyer,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Kastenmxier.  Idr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 


nia, Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Vi. 
DeWine. 

H  J.  Res.  497:  Mr.  Olickman.  Mr.  I>t7RBiN. 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Hutto,  and 
Mr.  KoLBE. 

H.J.  Res.  516:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
Skelton,  and  Mr.  Prost. 

H.J.  Res.  539:  Mr.  Lundine. 

H.J.  Res.  541:  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Polet.  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr.  Pascell. 

H.J.  Res.  553:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mrs.  BentleY. 
Mr.  DtTRBiN.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Howard,  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Panxtta.  and  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  556:  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr.  Levine  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.  Con.  Res.  29:  Mrs.  Boxer. 


H.  Con.  Res.  279:  Mr.  McKxrhan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  287:  Mr.  Stallings. 

H.  Res.  36:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Roukoca. 
Mr.  Wolfe,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.  Res.  395:  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Puster. 


March  13,  1986 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

288.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Parmington,  NM. 
relative  to  acid  rain  pollution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

289.  Also  petition  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment. Brussels,  Belgliun.  relative  to  pro- 
posed U.S.  aid  for  the  Contras:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poreign  Affairs. 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  10,  1986) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Mark  Ah- 
ORKWS.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  who  "giveth  to  all  life  and 
breath  and  aU  things  *  *  *,"  we  thank 
you  for  the  gift  of  life.  We  praise  you 
for  daily  blessings,  so  routine  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  taking  them  for 
granted.  Help  us  never  to  allow  famili- 
arity with  constant,  continuous  bene- 
fits to  breed  in  us  contempt  and  in- 
gratitude. Help  us  who  always  have 
more  than  we  need  of  everything  to 
remember  with  compassion  those  who 
never  have  enough  of  anything  they 
need.  Deliver  us  from  the  indictment 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "though  they 
knew  Ood.  they  glorified  him  not  as 

God.    neither    were    thankful    

(Romans  1:21).  We  pray  this  in  the 
name  of  Him  Who  sought  in  all  things 
to  please  You.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Tmnuioin)]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

UJ3.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  March  13, 1986. 
To  the  Senate  Under  the  provisions  of 
Rule  I,  Section  3.  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.  I  hereby  appoint  the  Honorable 
Mark  Amdrxws.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  1b  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Under  the  standing 
order,  the  leaders  have  10  minutes 
each,  and  I  wiU  reserve  any  time  I  du 
not  use;  special  orders  in  favor  of  the 
following  Senators  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each.  And  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter]  will  not  take  his  5  minutes, 
so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
order  be  vitiated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  it  would  be  Senators 
Proxmirz,  Hawkins,  Sasser.  and 
Hart,  for  5  minutes  each.  Then  morn- 
ing business  not  to  extend  beyond  10 
a.m.,  with  Senators  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each,  and  then  we  will  go  back  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225,  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  calling  for  a  bal- 
anced budget.  There  is  an  amendment 
that  I  hope  will  be  offered  right  at  or 
near  10  o'clock  by  Senator  Armstrong. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  they  have 
now  satisfied  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  LevihI:  that  he  may  not  have 
an  amendment.  So  hopefully,  if  the 
Armstrong  amendment  Is  modified, 
then  we  can  have  a  vote  on  that 
amendment  before  11  o'clock,  and 
then  hopefully  agree  to  go  to  third 
reading,  and  final  action  on  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  for  a  balanced 
budget  would  be  on  March  25  at  either 
2  o'clock  or  maybe  after  an  hour  of 
debate  at  3  o'clock  or  whatever.  We 
hope  we  can  work  that  out. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  we  take  up 
committee  funding  resolutions.  If  not 
today,  on  tomorrow,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  dispose  of  the  funding 
resolutions  without  a  great  deal  of 
debate,  though  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] has  an  amendment  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens] 
has  an  amendment.  There  may  be 
others  on  either  side  of  the  aisle, 
which  could  take  some  time.  It  is  also 
my  hope  that  we  can  turn  to  the  water 
resources  bill  and  work  on  that  bill 
today  and  tomorrow. 

In  any  event,  so  my  colleagues  will 
be  alerted,  we  can  expect  a  fairly 
lengthy  session  today,  and  again  I 
cannot  guarantee  how  many  votes 
there  will  be  or  when  they  will  come, 
whether  it  will  be  one  after  6  or  before 
7  or  whatever,  but  we  will  try  to  ac- 
commodate Senators  on  either  side  if 
there  are  special  problems.  In  order  to 
complete  some  of  our  busin<>.s8  which 
must  be  done  before  the  Easter  recess 
begins  at  the  close  of  busineas  on 


Thursday,  March  27,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  spend  some  time  in  the  eve- 
nings. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  RECONCILIATION  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  long 
overdue  action  on  a  measure  that  will 
cut  the  deficit  now.  I  speak  of  the  rec- 
onciliation bill,  which  the  House 
passed  last  week  and  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

That  measure  will  reduce  spending 
by  about  $12  billion  over  the  next  3 
years  and  raise  about  $6  billion  in  rev- 
enues over  the  same  period,  for  a  total 
deficit  reduction  of  $18  billion  over 
the  fiscal  year  1986-88  period. 

This  measure  will  result  in  deficit  re- 
duction now.  It  is  not  Just  a  promise  to 
balance  the  budget  in  the  future. 
Democrats  voted  to  send  the  House- 
passed  bill  to  the  President  last  De- 
cember. 

We  oppose  further  delay  which  en- 
dangers the  measure.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  entire  Senate  will  vote  to  sup- 
port the  reconciliation  bill  and  send  It 
to  the  President.  It  had  good  support 
in  the  House,  where  it  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  314  to  86. 

I  hope  for  similar  support  in  the 
Senate. 

The  reconciliation  bill  alone  will  not 
solve  the  deficit  problems  that  the 
Nation  faces,  but  it  does  show  that 
Congress  is  capable  of  taking  effective 
and  resolute  action  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. 

It  is  important,  as  we  face  the  pros- 
pect of  another  $200  billion  plus  defi- 
cit this  year— and  possibly  further  cuts 
under  Gramm-Rudman— that  the 
Senate  pass  this  bill  and  send  It  to  the 
President. 

We  pass  drastic  measures  around 
here,  like  the  Gramm-Rudman  law, 
that  in  the  final  analysis  determines 
what  cuts  will  be  made  in  each  agency, 
probably  by  computer.  Computers  do 
not  have  hearts. 

So  the  Senate  passes  legislation  like 
Gramm-Rudman.  that  forces  unwise 
funding  cuts  in  vital  programs  while 
we  ignore  an  opportunity  for  signifi- 
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cant  deficit  reduction  which  is  right  in 
front  of  our  noses— namely,  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  which  has  already  had 
action  in  both  Houses. 

The  reductions  are  In  it  and  by  quicic 
passage,  those  reductions  would  go 
into  effect  now.  We  have  already 
crossed  the  Rubicon  on  that  measure. 
So  why  should  we  not  act  finally  now 
and  get  the  reconciliation  measure 
down  to  the  White  House? 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  be  allowed  to 
act  on  this  legislation  today  and  that 
it  may  be  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

The  reconciliation  measure  is  not 
the  end  of  the  road,  but  it  is  an  impor- 
tant milestone  in  reducing  the  deficit. 
Without  it.  the  road  to  a  balanced 
budget  will  be  longer  and  more  diffi- 
cult. 


S.  2188— THE  ELECTRIC  GENERA- 
TION AND  INDUSTRIAL 
ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

B4r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
year,  the  Congress  enacted  my  $400 
million  Clean  Coal  Technology  Pro- 
gram, a  program  which  I  have  promot- 
ed, and  in  connection  with  which 
there  has  been  bipartisan  support  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  a  program 
intended  to  demonstrate  the  commer- 
cial feasibility  of  new  and  advanced 
teclmologies  for  using  coal  in  an  envl- 
ronmentaUy  acceptable  manner.  The 
widespread  commercial  application  of 
such  technologies  could  yield  a 
number  of  benefits,  such  as  reductions 
in  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  ni- 
trogen oxides  which  have  been  associ- 
ated with  acid  rain.  Consequently, 
there  is  a  consensus  in  the  Congress 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  de- 
velop clean  coal  technologies  to  use 
America's  abundant  coal  resources, 
and  to  provide  energy  for  future  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  report  was 
issued  by  Drew  Lewis  and  William 
Davis,  the  special  envoys  appointed  by 
President  Reagan  and  Canadian  Prime 
Bflnister  Mulroney  to  assess  the  bilat- 
eral aspects  of  the  acid  rain  issue  and 
make  recommendations.  In  that 
report,  they  recognized  the  potential 
environmental  significance  of  clean 
coal  technologies,  and  recommended 
that  the  President  endorse  a  $5  billion 
program  to  support  the  commercial 
demonstration  of  such  technologies. 
This  ambitious  proposal  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  what  is  now  known  in  this 
country  as  the  "Drew  Lewis  Report." 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
recognize  that  the  demonstration  of 
clean  coal  technologies  is  only  the  first 
step  leading  to  the  adoption  of  such 
technologies  by  the  private  sector. 
There  is  more  to  be  done  if  the  Nation 
Is  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  seeds  we 
have  sown. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  intended  as  the  next  step. 


The  basic  purpose  of  my  bill,  the  Elec- 
tric Generation  and  Industrial  Energy 
Development  Act.  is  to  encourage  the 
administration  to  develop  a  policy 
framework  to  facilitate  the  market  ac- 
ceptance of  clean  coal  technologies. 
The  development  of  such  a  framework 
would  be  particularly  timely  in  light  of 
the  enactment  of  my  Clean  Coal  Tech- 
nology Program,  and  the  proposal  for 
a  much  larger  $5  billion  effort  to  ad- 
dress the  acid  rain  problem.  My  bill 
would  help  ensure  the  success  of  such 
efforts  by  directing  the  administration 
to  identify  regulatory  and  other  im- 
pediments to  the  commercial  adoption 
of  new  and  advanced  coal  technol- 
ogies, and  to  define  coordinated  policy 
measures  to  address  them. 

Specifically,  my  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  to  consider  and  recbm- 
mend  administrative,  regulatory,  and 
other  measures  which  would  encour- 
age electric  utilities,  and  industrial 
companies,  such  as  steel  or  aluminum 
mills,  to  use  clean  coal  technologies. 
The  bill  establishes  a  temporary  Clean 
Coal  Advisory  Committee  to  provide 
advice  and  counsel  to  the  Secretary  in 
formulating  his  recommendations. 
The  Secretary  is  to  submit  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  within  180  days. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Pro- 
gram the  Congress  took  a  bold  step  in 
ensuring  the  timely  development  of  a 
range  of  technological  options  for  the 
clean  use  of  coal.  The  availability  of 
such  options  will  be  important  for  the 
planning  and  construction  of  power- 
plants  to  provide  new  electric  generat- 
ing capacity  to  meet  the  Nation's 
future  energy  needs.  Of  equal  impor- 
tance, electric  utilities  considering 
whether  to  make  capital  investments 
to  extend  the  life  of  existing  generat- 
ing facilities  will  have  a  variety  of 
technologies  from  which  to  choose.  Fi- 
nally, for  energy  Intensive  Industries, 
such  as  steel  and  alumlniun,  improve- 
ments in  the  production  of  energy 
through  the  use  of  clean  coal  technol- 
ogies can  contribute  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  competitiveness  of  such 
industries  in  international  markets. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  wlU  help  realize  the  prom- 
ise offered  by  clean  coal  technologies- 
most  efficient  use  of  the  Nation's  coal 
resources,  jobs,  cleaner  air,  and  ade- 
quate supplies  of  energy  in  the  future 
to  ensure  economic  growth  for  genera- 
tions of  Americans  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  appropriate  refer- 
ral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  wlU  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 


Mr.  BTRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2188 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
RepTtsentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLK 

SccnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Electric  Generation  and  Industrial  Energy 
Oevelopment  Act  of  1986". 

rmuuics  and  purpose 
Src.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  will  be  a  need  for  additional  elec- 
tric generating  capacity  in  the  United  States 
before  the  turn  of  the  century; 

(2)  current  utility  construction  schedules, 
and  anticipated  levels  of  demand  suggest 
that  the  United  States  may  face  an  electric 
power  capacity  short  faU  as  early  as  the 
mid-1990's: 

(3)  new  clear  coal  technologies  that  ensure 
efficient,  cost-effective  generation  of  elec- 
tric power  while  also  enabling  electric  utili- 
ties to  achieve  the  greatest  economic  benefit 
from  such  units  can  be  used  to  modernize  or 
retrofit  existing  powerplants; 

(4)  clean  coal  technologies  may  enable 
major  domestic  Industries,  including  steel 
and  altiminum,  that  are  reliant  upon  coal  as 
a  primary  energy  source,  to  use  coal  more 
efficiently,  thereby  allowing  such  Industries 
to  achieve  greater  competitive  advantage  in 
world  trade: 

(5)  America  has  abundant  coal  resources 
which  can  be  used  to  ensure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  energy  in  an  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable manner; 

(6)  Congress  has  enacted  a  new 
$400,000,000  program  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  demonstrate  emerging 
technologies  for  the  clean  use  of  coal; 

(7)  special  envoys  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  recommended  a  multiyear. 
$5,0O0,0OC,0O0  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
gram as  a  means  of  reducing  emissions  asso- 
ciated with  electric  power  generation;  and 

(8)  there  is  a  need  for  coordinated  devel- 
opment and  application  of  regulatory,  fi- 
nancial, and  other  incentives,  at  the  Federal 
and  non-Pederal  level  of  government,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  widespread  commercial  applica- 
tion of  clean  coal  technologies. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to— 

(1)  direct  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  con- 
sider and  recommend  the  most  appropriate 
means  by  which  the  marketplace  could  be 
encouraged  to  use  clean  coal  technologies 
for  generating  electric  [>ower  and  providing 
energy  for  major  industrial  uses;  and 

(2)  establish  a  pmllcy  framework  to  facili- 
tate utilization  of  clean  coal  technologies  on 
a  broad  scale  to  meet  future  electrical  gen- 
erating capacity  requirements  and  other 
energy  needs,  while  also  reducing  overall 
emissions  from  such  facilities. 

STUDY  AND  RKPORT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  the  Clean  Coal  Advisory  Committee  (as 
established  in  section  4).  consider  and  rec- 
ommend actions  which  would  facilitate— 

(1)  the  adoption  of  clean  coal  technologies 
in  new  electric  generating  facilities  to  meet 
increased  electricity  demand  in  the  future; 


(2)  the  use  of  clean  coal  technologies  for 
retrofit  or  modernization  of  existing  facili- 
ties where  such  applications  can  achieve 
emission  reductions  in  a  cost-effective 
manner,  and 

(3)  the  use  of  coat-effective  coal  technol- 
ogies in  major  domestic  basic  industries, 
such  as  steel  and  aluminum,  consistent  with 
environmental  requirements. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  consider 
and  make  recommendations  that  Include 
proposals  for  administrative  and  regulatory 
actions,  including  financial  assistance,  to  en- 
hance the  prospects  for— 

(1)  the  application  of  clean  coal  technol- 
ogies; 

(2)  generating  electric  power,  and 

(3)  using  coal  in  major  industrial  applica- 
tions In  an  environmentally  acceptable 
manner. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  submit 
the  recommendations  required  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  within  180  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

CLEAN  COAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Department  of  Energy  a  Clean  Coal  Adviso- 
ry Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy.  The  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
advice  and  counsel  in  formulating  recom- 
mendations required  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  membership  of  the  committee 
shall  include— 

(Da  representative  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences; 

(2)  an  expert  In  the  field  of  coal  use  tech- 
nology: 

(3)  a  representative  of  the  National  Acid 
Precipitation  Task  Force; 

(4)  a  representative  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Regiilatory  Utility  Commission- 
ers; 

(5)  a  representative  of  State  government 
environmental  officials; 

(6)  a  representative  of  the  electric  utility 
industry; 

(7)  an  expert  on  environmental  law  and 
regulation;  and 

(8)  a  representative  of  major  domestic  in- 
dustrial coal  users. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  designate  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  be  terminated  6 
months  from  the  date  of  the  appointment 
of  the  members. 

Electric  Generation  and  Industrial 

Energy  Development  Act  op  1988 

i.  pindinos 

A.  There  will  be  a  need  for  additional  elec- 
tric generating  capacity  in  the  United  States 
before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

B.  Current  utility  construction  schedules, 
and  anticipated  levels  of  demand  suggest 
that  the  United  States  may  face  an  electric 
power  capacity  shortfall  as  early  as  the  mld- 
1990'B. 

C.  New  clean  coal  technologies  that 
ensure  efficient,  cost-effective  generation  of 
electric  power  while  also  enabling  electric 
utilities  to  achieve  the  greatest  economic 
benefit  from  such  units  can  be  used  to  mod- 
ernize or  retrofit  existing  powerplanta. 

D.  Clean  coal  technologies  may  enable 
major  domestic  Industries,  Including  steel 
and  aluminum,  that  are  reliant  upon  coal  as 
a  primary  energy  source,  to  use  coal  more 
efficiently,  thereby  allowing  such  industries 
to  achieve  greater  competitive  advantage  in 
world  trade. 


E.  America  has  abundant  coal  resources 
which  can  be  used  to  ensure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  energy  In  an  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable manner. 

F.  Congress  has  enacted  a  new  $400  mil- 
lion program  within  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  demonstrate  emerging  technol- 
ogies for  the  clean  use  of  coal. 

O.  Special  Envoys  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  recommended  a  multi- 
year,  $5  billion  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
gram as  a  means  of  reducing  emissions  asso- 
ciated with  electric  power  generation. 

H.  There  is  a  need  for  coordinated  devel- 
opment and  application  of  regulatory,  fi- 
nancial, and  other  incentives,  at  the  Federal 
and  non-federal  levels  of  government,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  widespread  commercial  applica- 
tion of  clean  coal  technologies. 

II.  PURPOSE  OP  the  legislation 

A.  To  direct  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
consider  and  recommend  the  most  appropri- 
ate means  by  which  the  marketplace  could 
be  encouraged  to  use  clean  coal  technologies 
for  generating  electric  power  and  providing 
energy  for  major  industrial  uses. 

B.  To  establish  a  policy  framework  to  fa- 
cilitate utilization  of  clean  coal  technologies 
on  a  broad  scale  to  meet  future  electrical 
generating  capacity  requirements  and  other 
energy  needs,  while  also  reducing  overall 
emissions  from  such  facilities. 

III.  major  PROVISIONS 

A.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Clean  Coal  Advisory  Committee,  to  con- 
sider and  recommend  actions  which  would 
facUlUte: 

1.  Adoption  of  c2ean  coal  technologies  in 
new  electric  generating  facilities  to  meet  in- 
creased electricity  demand  in  the  future: 

2.  Use  of  clean  coal  technologies  for  retro- 
fit or  modernization  of  existing  facilities 
where  such  application  can  achieve  emission 
reductions  In  a  cost  effective  manner;  and 

3.  Use  of  cost-effective  coal  technologies 
in  major  domestic  basic  industries,  such  as 
steel  and  aluminum,  consistent  with  envi- 
ronmental requirements. 

B.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  make  recom- 
mendations that  include  proposals  for  ad- 
ministrative and  regulatory  actions,  includ- 
ing financial  assistance,  to  enhance  the 
prospects  for  the  application  of  clean  coal 
technologies  for  generating  electric  power, 
and  for  using  coal  In  major  industrial  appli- 
cations in  an  environmentally  acceptable 
manner. 

C.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  submit  hia  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  within  180  days  from  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

D.  Establishes  a  Clean  Coal  Advisory 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy.  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  is  to 
provide  the  Secretary  with  advice  and  coun- 
sel so  that  he  might  better  fulfill  his  obliga- 
tions as  set  forth  in  the  bUl.  The  life  of  the 
Committee  will  be  6  months  from  the  date 
of  the  appointment  of  the  members.  The 
Secretary  shall  designate  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  government  to  serve 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip,  Mr.  Chan- 

STON. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Calilomia. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  our  leader  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 


CONTRA  AID 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  face  the  vitally  important 
Nicaraguan  Issue  in  a  few  days.  I  be- 
lieve a  majority  of  the  Senate  will  not 
and  should  not  approve  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  IIOO  million  of 
mostly  military  aid  to  the  Contras  who 
have  no  hesitation  in  turning  to  ter- 
rorist tacti(»  in  their  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
No  Senator  has  any  sympathy  for  the 
Marxist  Sandinlsta  government  of 
Nicaragua,  but  a  great  many  Senators, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  be- 
lieve that  the  present  United  States 
policy  strengthens  rather  than  weak- 
ens the  Sandinlsta  regime  and  in- 
creases their  dependency  on  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union;  $100  million  will  not 
overthrow  the  Sandihistas.  so  the  ad- 
ministration will  ask  for  $200  million 
and.  when  that  does  not  do  it,  they 
will  ask  for  $300  mUUon. 

The  danger  is  that  when  it  is  clear 
that  dollars  will  not  do  the  Job  and 
that  backing  the  Contras  will  not  do 
the  Job,  there  will  be  those  who  will 
say.  "Only  American  troops  can  do  the 
Job."  That  is  the  way  we  landed  in  the 
tragedy  of  Vietnam. 

Further  evidence  of  how  deeply  and 
dangerously  we  are  getting  militarily 
involved  in  Central  America  surfaced 
yesterday  at  the  House  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. Top  Pentagon  officials  testified 
that  during  3  years  of  nearly  continu- 
ous United  States  military  exercises  in 
Honduras,  American  troops  have  built 
an  intricate  infrastructure  of  roads, 
airstrips,  and  bases.  A  400-man  United 
States  Army  engineering  battalion  is 
right  now  building  an  airstrip  15  miles 
from  the  Nicaraguan  border,  and  next 
year,  the  subcommittee  was  told,  the 
PenUgon  will  seek  15  million  to  build 
faculties  for  a  United  SUtes  inteUl- 
gence  unit  in  Honduras. 

I  ask  this  question:  Are  United 
States  military  forces  digging  in  and 
building  up  for  a  long  stay  in  Hondu- 
ras on  the  Nicaraguan  border?  "No," 
says  Mr.  Sanchez,  who  is  Deputy  As- 
sistant Defense  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  "Our  activities  in 
Honduras,"  Mr.  Sanchez  assured  the 
subcommittee,  "are  of  an  indefinite 
nature,  temporary  and  indefinite." 

Think  about  that.  Our  3-year  mili- 
tary presence  and  the  expenditure  of 
all  this  United  States  taxpayers' 
money  in  Honduras  is  "temporary  and 
indefinite." 

The  ancient  Greeks  gave  us  a  word 
for  this  kind  of  ludicrous  doubletalk— 
oxymoron.  It  comes  from  a  word  base 
meaning  self-contradictory,  stupid, 
foolish.  In  a  word,  the  administration's 
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policy  In  Central  America  is  "oxymo- 
ronlc."  I  hope  the  Senate  Is  not  about 
to  support  that  policy.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senate  will  support  that  policy. 


U.S.  BALANCE  OP  TRADE 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  lilr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  for  one  moment  on 
another  issue  that  is  Important  to 
California  and  the  Nation  relating  to 
our  severe  trade  imbalance  and  all  the 
problems  that  brings  in  terms  of  un- 
employment and  lost  profit  opportuni- 
ties in  our  country. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  Just 
found  the  Japanese  guilty  of  dumping 
chips  in  the  United  States.  That  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  now  for  a  test  for  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration of  whether  or  not  it 
really  has  a  trade  policy.  Will  it  nego- 
tiate effectively  and  firmly  with  Japan 
to  bring  an  end  to  this  unfair  trade 
practice,  or  wiU  it  fail  to  do  so?  There 
is  a  sort  of  deadline  looming.  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone  of  Japan  is  coming 
to  our  country  next  month.  Either 
before  he  arrives  or  when  he  is  here, 
this  matter  should  be  worked  out. 

I  hope  that  the  administration,  at 
long  last,  will  take  a  firm  position  on 
this  matter  and  end  this  unfair  trade 
practice  against  the  United  States.  If 
it  does  not  happen,  then  we  will  have 
to  take  some  action  on  our  own. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


UMI 


STAR  WARS:  A  WAY  OP  GOING 
IT  ALONE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
back  in  Wisconsin,  thoughtful  people 
ask:  Why  is  there  a  growing  popular 
support  for  the  administration's  pro- 
posed star  wars,  or  SDI?  Why  did  a 
Congress  facing  the  biggest  Federal 
budget  deficits  in  American  history 
agree  to  increase  the  1986  budget  for 
star  wars  by  100  percent  to  $2.8  bil- 
lion? Do  the  people  supporting  star 
wars  understand  that  the  cost  will  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  hundreds  of  billions 
and  probably  in  excess  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars? And  don't  Wisconsin  people  un- 
derstand that  not  one  penny  of  the 
$2.8  billion  the  Federal  Government 
will  spend  on  star  wars  in  1986  will 
come  back  to  Wisconsin?  Do  they  real- 
ize that  Wisconsin's  share  of  the  cost 
of  star  wars  for  this  year  alone  will  be 
about  $56  million.  Have  Wisconsin's 
people  thought  about  the  virtually 
certain  increase  in  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war  caused  by  star  wars? 

Do  they  understand  that  if  both  su- 
perpowers should  some  day  deploy  a 


star  wars  defense,  there  woxild  be  a 
greatly  increased  incentive  for  one  of 
the  superpowers  to  initiate  a  preemp- 
tive nuclear  strike?  Here  is  why:  The 
only  way  SDI  or  star  wars  has  even  an 
outside  chance  of  working  would  re- 
quire one  power  to  strike  big  and 
strike  first,  in  the  hope  that  it  could 
knock  out  enough  of  the  adversary's 
nuclear  arsenal  that  the  star  wars  mis- 
sile defense  could  provide  protection 
against  the  awlversary's  sharply  dimin- 
ished nuclear  forces. 

Mr.  President,  many  Wisconsin 
people  fully  understand  some  or  all  of 
these  reasons  why  star  wars  seems  to 
be  a  supreme  folly.  Why.  then,  do  they 
support  it?  On  January  2.  an  article  by 
Townsend  Hoopes  in  the  New  York 
Times  provides  a  persuasive  analysis 
of  why  star  wars  has  such  a  strong 
appeal  to  so  many  Americans.  Hoopes 
is  no  dove  or  dreamy  idealist.  In  fact, 
he  is  a  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  Hoopes  explains  the  appeal 
of  star  wars  in  terms  of  our  long 
American  history  of  relying  not  on 
agreements  or  cooperation  with  others 
but  on  ourselves.  Unlike  any  other 
country  on  Earth.  America  has  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  its  freedom  and 
security  by  relying  on  its  own  econom- 
ic and  technological  strength  and  the 
blessed  geography  that  separates  our 
country  from  other  world  power  cen- 
ters by  two  vast  oceans.  Nuclear  weap- 
ons have  changed  that.  The  terrible 
prospect  of  nuclear  war  has  created  an 
entirely  new  world.  It  can  never  again 
be  the  same. 

With  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age. 
the  colossal  destructive  power  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  concentration 
of  vast  nuclear  arsenals  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  totaUy  and  permanently  vulnera- 
ble. We  either  live  in  a  world  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  we  die.  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
not  going  to  vanish.  It  is  a  fact  of  life. 
It  is  a  grim  fact  of  life.  We  loathe  the 
Soviet  Communist  system.  Msuiy  of  us 
consider  the  Soviet  Union  a  vast 
prison  camp.  The  last  thing  we  want  is 
to  have  to  rely  on  an  agreement,  a 
treaty— any  kind  of  cooperation— with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

So.  why  should  we?  Here  is  why: 
First,  is  there  an  alternative?  The 
powerful  appeal  of  star  wars  is  that 
with  the  vigorous  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  with  our 
faith  in  our  marvelous  technology,  we 
hope  and  dream  that  if  we  spend 
enough  money,  we  can  buy  invulner- 
ability. Can't  we  someday,  somehow 
hope  to  build  a  giant  astrodome  over 
the  country— like  star  wars— to  repel 
any  Soviet  nuclear  attack?  The  answer 
is  almost  certainly  that  we  cannot. 
Our  most  competent  scientists  say  we 
cannot.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence has  estimated  that  If  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  10,000  strategic 
nuclear    warheads    should    penetrate 


SDI  defenses,  the  attack  could  Instant- 
ly kill  between  35  and  55  million 
Americans  and  leave  the  United  States 
in  a  shambles.  No  expert  has  ever 
claimed  that  star  wars  at  its  best  could 
stop  99  percent  of  the  Soviet  missiles 
from  reaching  the  American  targets. 

Second,  the  alternative  to  star  wars 
makes  sense.  Mutually  assured  surviv- 
al does  not  depend  on  building  a  mas- 
sive missile  defense.  It  does  not 
depend  on  trusting  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  does  not  depend  on  a  miracle.  What 
does  it  depend  on?  It  depends  on  the 
same  mutual  deterrence  that  has  kept 
the  nuclear  peace  for  the  40  years  of 
the  nuclear  age.  That  is,  the  under- 
standing by  the  Soviets  and  the 
United  States  that  a  nuclear  war 
would  utterly  destroy  both  sides. 

Third,  a  mutual,  comprehensive,  ver- 
ifiable nuclear  arms  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  stop  the  arms  race 
would  prevent  the  dangerous  instabil- 
ity of  nuclear  weapons  competition 
and  save  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. That  agreement  must  be  solidly 
based  on  mutual  restraint,  on  vigorous 
verification  of  compliance,  and  on 
prompt  action  to  prevent  cheating. 
The  general  success  of  arms  control 
treaties  with  the  U.S.S.R.  over  the 
past  22  years  promises  a  far  more  real- 
istic path  toward  peace  than  the  reli- 
ance on  the  creation  of  a  technological 
miracle  in  star  wars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, in  the  January  2,  New  York 
Times  entitled,  '"Star  Wars'— a  Way 
of  Going  It  Alone"  by  Townsend 
Hoopes,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors.  as  follows: 

"Star  Wahs"— A  Wat  or  Oomo  It  Alors 
(By  Townsend  Hoopes) 

Wasrinoton.— Of  all  the  issues  that  we  as 
a  nation  will  face  in  the  coming  year,  no 
single  decision  is  likely  to  be  as  significant 
as  what  we  do  about  "Star  Wars." 

The  first  step  to  take  in  making  that  deci- 
sion is  to  face  the  fundamental  existential 
condition  of  our  age— that  neither  super- 
power can  significantly  alter  the  present 
stalemate,  no  matter  how  great  its  military 
and  technological  exertions.  The  fact  is  that 
we  and  the  Russians  will  live  together  or 
perish  together.  We  share  a  common  securi- 
ty problem— our  mutual  vulnerability. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion is  divided  on  the  idea  of  mutual  vulner- 
ability. The  rational  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion sees  a  need  for  agreements  to  reduce 
the  threat  of  war.  But  other  Icey  Reaganites 
see  acluiowledgement  of  our  vulnerability  as 
an  inadmissible  loss  of  nerve,  and  they  resist 
agreement  with  the  "fociis  of  evil."  They 
are  also  the  ones  who  are  pushing  Star 
Wars— another  effort  to  escape  our  inherent 
and  Inescapable  vulnerability. 

The  American  public's  continued  toler- 
ance for  this  kind  of  dangerously  unreal 
thinking  suggests  a  deep  ambivalence  in  the 
American  psyche.  By  instinct  and  heritage, 
we  are  a  nation  of  "can-do"  tmilateraliats. 


American  historical  experience  has  made  it 
difficult  for  us  to  accept  the  idea  of  interde- 
pendence, and  even  more  difficult  to  cooper- 
ate with  nations  whose  political  philosophy 
we  despise  and  whose  power  we  fear.  His- 
torically, we  have  preferred  either  to  avoid 
them  or  destroy  them.  The  trouble  is  that 
an  attempt  to  destroy  them  now  would  very 
probably  bring  about  our  destruction  as 
weU. 

Ever  since  our  forefathers  came  to  Amer- 
ica, to  escape  what  they  regarded  as  in- 
trigue, corruption  and  alien  ideologies,  we 
have  felt  that  we  are  both  different  and 
better.  We  are  aloof  and  given  to  moral  cen- 
sure of  others,  impatient  with  deep-seated 
disputes  between  and  within  older  nations- 
disputes  that  must  in  reality  be  lived  with 
because  they  can  never  be  clearly  resolved. 
Every  other  nation  accepts  Interdependence 
as  an  inescapable  condition,  but  Americans 
continue  to  resist  any  limits  on  our  freedom 
of  action— even  though  the  reality  of  inter- 
dependence now  applies  fully  to  us. 

The  Star  Wars  program  is  the  latest,  and 
possibly  the  most  dangerous,  manifestation 
of  our  national  penchant  for  acting  alone. 
The  President  is  telling  the  American 
people  that  we  can  achieve  a  nice,  clean, 
technologically  sound,  once-and-for-all  solu- 
tion to  the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction.  He 
also  suggests  we  can  achieve  it  without 
Soviet  cooperation. 

The  scientific  community  is  divided  on  the 
question  of  whether  strategic  defense  is 
technically  feasible.  It  is,  however,  virtually 
unanimous  In  believing  that  a  wide  range  of 
countermeasures  would  be  available  to  the 
Soviet  Union— measures  that  would  be  less 
expensive  and  less  technically  demanding 
than  the  defenses  themselves.  Zealous 
cheerleaders  for  Star  Wars  chastise  critics 
by  reminding  them  of  the  naysayers  who 
said  we  could  not  get  to  the  moon.  But  that 
is  a  false  analogy:  The  effort  to  get  to  the 
moon  was  not  complicated  by  the  presence 
of  an  adversary. 

There  Is  no  way  today  to  protect  people 
and  cities  against  the  nuclear  threat. 
Mutual  vulnerability  Is  an  irremovable  con- 
dition of  life:  It  will  not  be  changed  by 
spending  $26  billion  on  Star  Wars  in  the 
next  five  years — or  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  thereafter.  It  would  probably  take  as 
little  as  100  warheads  to  destroy  either  su- 
perpower. That  Is  only  1  percent  of  the 
10,000  strategic  warheads  available  on  each 
side— and  no  conceivable  defense  could  pre- 
vent "leakage"  of  1  percent.  Thus,  even  If 
Star  Wars  defenses  were  fully  deployed  by 
both  superpowers,  both  societies  would 
remain  vulnerable  to  total  destruction. 

Wisdom  lies  not  In  pursuing  a  trillion 
dollar  mirage  but  in  facing  the  fact  that  our 
national  security  cannot  be  secured  by 
acting  alone.  Mutual  assured  survival  de- 
pends on  stabilizing  and  strengthening  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  enter- 
ing into  a  series  of  arms  reductions  carried 
out  Incrementally  over  a  period  of  years. 
This  may  be  a  hard  road  to  travel,  but  It  is 
the  only  one  that  leads  away  from  nuclear 
war. 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY:  MEDICARE 
PHYSICIAN  PAYMENT  IS  FAIR 
OR  EQUITABLE 

BSr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  Medicare's 
payments  to  physicians  are  either  fair 
or  equitable.  For  many  physicians, 
they  are  neither. 


The  variations  In  Medicare  payment 
across  the  coimtry  go  far  beyond  a 
mere  reflection  of  differences  in  prac- 
tice costs  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 
The  vEJIatlon  in  payment  is  so  ex- 
treme that  it  is  perverse  and,  in  many 
cases,  contrary  to  national  policy. 

By  design.  Medicare  attempted  to 
impose  the  smallest  amount  of  disrup- 
tion on  physician  payment  patterns 
when  the  program  was  established. 
Therefore,  a  national  fee  schedule  was 
not  established.  Instead,  local  carriers. 
Medicare's  payment  agents,  estab- 
lished local  payment  areas  that  corre- 
sponded to  their  then-existing  busi- 
ness. While  there  has  been  some  con- 
solidation in  recent  years,  this  means 
that  Medicare  has  240  different  pay- 
ment schedules  for  the  same  services, 
reflecting  the  240  different  localities, 
established  by  the  carriers. 

Because  Medicare's  payment  calcula- 
tions are  triggered  by  a  physician's 
actual  charges  in  a  prior  year,  this 
design  resulted  in  high  fee  schedules 
being  locked  in  for  some  localities. 

And  Just  look  at  the  results, 

HCFA  data  for  1980  show  that  the 
highest  prevailing  charge  for  a  brief 
followup  visit  by  a  physician  to  a  hos- 
pitalized patient  exceeded  the  lowest 
prevailing  charge  by  a  whopping  373 
percent. 

For  extraction  of  a  lens,  the  differ- 
ence was  159  percent. 

A  single-view  chest  x-ray  resulted  in 
reimbursement  difference  that  were 
aji  incredible  636  percent. 

Four,  five,  sixfold  variations  In  pre- 
vailing charges  are  not  unusual.  They 
are  the  norm,  according  to  a  recent 
report  on  physician  payment  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

Even  after  adjusting  for  differences 
In  cost-of-living,  malpractice  premi- 
ums, quality  of  care,  or  relative  physi- 
cian shortages,  a  study,  cited  by  OTA's 
report,  still  found  threefold  variations. 

And  these  differences  do  not  only 
exist  between  different  parts  of  the 
country  but  within  States  as  well. 
OTA'S  report  noted  that  variations  be- 
tween localities  within  the  same  State 
are  often  as  high  as  50  percent.  A  1976 
study  of  Medicare  payment  levels 
found  that  urban  payments  exceeded 
those  to  physicians  in  rural  areas  by 
23  percent.  Yet  OTA  also  cites  a  study 
which  demonstrated  that  average  re- 
ported professional  expenses  have 
been  highest  in  nonmetropolltan 
areas,  where  reimbursement  is  signifi- 
cantly lower. 

This  means  that  payments  not  only 
do  not  fairly  reflect  practice  costs  but 
they  also  work  against  national  policy. 
It  is  more  likely  that  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries wUl  be  faced  with  more  access 
problems  in  rural  areas  and  the  policy 
undercuts  our  efforts  to  encourage 
physicians  to  move  into  more  under- 
served,  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  it  Lb  time  to  revamp 
Medicare's  payment  system  for  physi- 


cian services.  The  Inequities  I  have 
pointed  out  are  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
t>erg.  I  have  not  touched  on  the  differ- 
ences between  payments  to  physicians 
Just  beginning  their  practice  and  those 
in  practice  for  some  time,  the  incen- 
tives provided  to  technical  procedures 
rather  than  cognitive  services,  the 
whimsical  differences  in  actual  cover- 
age policy  by  different  carriers.  The 
list  goes  on  and  on. 

Some  problems  faced  by  physi- 
cians—the Impact  of  the  freeze  and 
the  delay  in  updating  fees  from  year 
to  year— are  inherently  unresolvable 
In  light  of  the  financial  crisis  we  face. 
There  is  little  chance  for  addressing 
those  issues. 

But  within  the  resources  we  do  have 
available,  it  is  essential  that  we  try  to 
make  our  reimbursement  system  both 
understandable  and  equitable.  Cur- 
rently, it  is  neither.  And  we  need  to 
address  both  problems. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
HAWKINS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


UEBERROTH  POPS  UP  TO  END 
THE  INNING  AGAINST  DRUGS 
IN  BASEBALL 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr,  President, 
three  cheers  for  Carl  Rowan's  open 
letter  to  Baseball  Commissioner  Ue- 
berroth, chastising  him  for  his  dis- 
appointing, lenient  treatment  of  drug 
pushers  and  users  in  professional  base- 
ball. As  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Caucus  on  International  Narcotics 
Control,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Drug  Abuse,  and  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Florida,  where  Mr. 
Rowan  got  his  inspiration  for  this 
letter,  I  welcome  the  plain-spoken 
wisdom  and  honesty  of  Mr.  Rowan's 
letter.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Ueberroth  and 
other  kingpins  In  professional  sports 
and  the  media  give  Rowan's  letter  the 
close  attention  that  It  deserves. 

Mr.  Ueberroth  did  lose  an  Important 
opportunity  to  deliver  a  much  needed. 
stronger  message  against  drug  use  to 
the  millions  of  baseball  fans,  including 
our  youth,  who  idolize  the  ctars  of  our 
national  pastime.  After  the  demoraliz- 
ing revelations  of  widespread  drug  use 
and  trafficking  In  professional  base- 
ball that  emerged  from  the  trial  in 
Pittsburgh  last  year,  we  expected  and 
deserved  a  more  responsible  display  of 
leadership  by  the  commissioner.  There 
was  a  crying  need  to  dispense  Justice 
to  the  guilty  with  an  eye  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public,  the  luver  and  more 
Important  victim  of  those  millionaire 
baseball  players  who  plead  for  lenien- 
cy and  one  more  chance,  while  con- 
tinuing  to   show   contempt   for  the 
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public  welfare,  biting  the  very  hand 
that  feeds  them. 

To  see  how  spineless  our  sports  sys- 
tems have  become,  contrast  the  ac- 
tions of  Commissioner  Kenesaw 
Mountain  Landls,  during  the  Black 
Sox  scandal  of  1919,  to  the  actions  of 
Commissioner  Ueberroth  today.  In 
1919,  Commissioner  Landls  expelled 
eight  players  from  the  game  for  life, 
despite  their  formad  acquittal  in  court, 
for  fixing  World  Series  games.  In  1986, 
Ueberroth  merely  threatened  to  sus- 
pend, for  1  year,  seven  major  league 
baseball  players  who,  the  commission- 
er admits,  both  used  and  facilitated 
distribution  of  illicit  drugs  in  and 
around  baseball  in  the  last  several 
years.  And  no  siispension  at  all  will 
occur  if  they  agree  to  donate  10  per- 
cent of  their  1986  salaries  to  drug  use 
prevention  and  treatment  charities, 
accept  random  drug-testing,  and  spend 
200  hours  in  community  service  work 
related  to  the  drug  problem. 

Other  professional  sports,  without 
the  direct  impetus  of  the  Pittsburgh 
trial  drug  use  in  baseball,  have  taken 
much  sterner  action  against  their  ad- 
dicts and  users.  Several  months  ago, 
the  Men's  International  Professional 
Tennis  Council  approved  mandatory 
drug  testing  for  the  men's  professional 
tennis  tour  in  1986.  Last  week,  we  saw 
the  National  Basketball  Association 
ban  from  further  league  play  its  first 
active  player,  Michael  Ray  Richard- 
son, and  totally  voided  his  4-year,  $3 
million  contract.  Mr.  Ueberroth  fol- 
lowed up  with  what  can  only  be  called 
a  pop-fly  in  foul  territory  down  the 
left  field  line  to  end  this  rally  in  pro- 
fessional sports  toward  responsible  su- 
pervision of  its  own  criminal  element. 

Our  professional  sports  organiza- 
tions are  a  major  focus  of  attention  by 
the  young,  and  not  so  young,  in  this 
country.  Their  prominence  in  the 
public  eye  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  idolized  as  role  models  by  our 
youth  make  them  a  key  ingredient  in 
any  realistic  effort  to  swing  public  at- 
titudes against  drug  use  in  this  coun- 
try. 

A  country  suffering  as  much  as  we 
are  from  illicit  drug  use  simply  cannot 
tolerate  drug  use  by  its  famous  or  infa- 
mous professional  athletes.  To  do  so  is 
to  sit  idly  by,  as  good  civil  libertarians, 
while  our  society  self-destructs.  Those 
of  us  who  do  not  share  this  death  wish 
must  act  decisively  against  illicit  drug 
use.  As  Mr.  Rowan  so  eloquently  illus- 
trated, the  freedom  to  indulge  oneself 
without  restraint  or  detection  in  ille- 
gal activity,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  one's  society,  is  not  what 
civil  liberty  is  about. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Rowan's  open  letter, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  March  5.  1986,  be  printed  in 
theRBcoHO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS,  as  follows: 

Am  Opkn  LnTER  to  Commissioitxb 
Ueberhoth 
Boca  Raton.  Fla.,  March  S.  19S6. 
To  Mr.  Peter  Ueberroth,  Commiuioner  of 
Baseball,  Neva  York,  NY. 

Dkak  Mr.  ComussioifEH:  There  is  a  touch 
of  tragedy  in  the  fact  that  I  read  of  your 
crackdown  on  Illicit  drug  users  and  peddlers 
in  baseball  while  in  South  Florida,  trying  to 
determine  whether  the  United  States  has 
lost  the  war  against  drug  abuse— or  what 
steps  Dnight  yet  be  taken  to  wipe  out  this 
curse.  I  applauded  at  the  initial  TV  news  an- 
nouncement that  you  had  suspended  11 
drug-using  players,  some  of  them  superstars 
.  .  .  and  then  I  heard  that  the  "suspensions" 
were  not  really  suspensions. 

I  thought  you  were  saying  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  place  in  the  Great  American 
Pastime  for  cocaine  Junkies  or  pushers  of 
marijuana,  heroin,  morphine.  PCP  and 
other  destructive  controlled  substances.  I 
hoped  you  were  saying  to  millions  of  young- 
sters, "Hit  the  drug  trail,  and  it  will  lead 
you  to  a  lot  of  places,  most  of  them  prisons, 
hospitals,  cemeteries,  but  it  will  never  lead 
you  to  a  World  Series." 

I  realized,  quickly  and  unhappily,  that  you 
really  were  saying:  "Get  caught  pushing  and 
using  drugs,  and  I'm  going  to  sock  it  to  you. 
Instead  of  .aaklng  a  million  bucks  a  year, 
I'll  only  let  you  have  $900,000;  and  you'll 
have  to  undergo  drug  tests,  then  go  out  and 
tell  kids  what  a  bad  boy  you've  been." 

I  know  the  pressures  to  sing  to  Keith  Her- 
nandez, Dale  Berra,  E>ave  Parker,  Joaquin 
Andujar  and  others  that  old  pre-drug-era 
lyric,  "Just  One  More  Chance."  I  know  that 
you  don't  want  to  be  lynched  by  the  owners, 
coaches  and  fans  of  the  teams  that  count  on 
the  likes  of  Lonnie  Smith,  Enos  Cabell  and 
Jeff  Leonard.  But  I  suggest  that  you  ask 
yourself  again  whether  your  punishment  of 
these  "role  models"  is  sufficient  to  free 
baseball  (and  football,  basketball,  television, 
the  movies  and  Wall  Street)  of  an  affliction 
that  makes  the  United  States  more  bedev- 
iled by  illicit  drug  abuse  than  any  country 
on  earth. 

I  write  you  from  South  Florida,  where 
baseball  spring  training  is  in  full  swing.  Just 
prior  to  reading  of  your  "crackdown"  I  read 
an  editorial  in  the  Boca  Raton  News  saying 
that  "'one  of  five  high  school  students  (in 
Palm  Beach  County)  tried  cocaine  before 
graduating  by  the  end  of  1985.  By  the  end 
of  this  year  19  percent  of  the  high  school 
students  will  be  regular  users." 

I  ask  you.  Mr.  Ueberroth,  whether  you 
think  the  "punishment"  that  you  have 
meted  out  to  these  millionaire  basebaU  su- 
perstars is  sufficient  to  convince  high  school 
kids  that  drug  abuse  does  not  pay? 

The  history  of  drug  abuse  suggests  that  a 
terrible  rate  of  recidivism  exists,  and  that 
whether  your  "random  drug  tests"  work  or 
not,  a  lot  of  the  players  getting  second  and 
third  chances  are  going  to  be  devoured  by 
"The  Lady,"  cocaine,  or  by  other  mind- 
bending  and  destructive  drugs. 

The  objective  must  not  be  the  "fairness" 
of  '"second  chances"  for  those  already  hope- 
lessly hooked,  but  a  ruthlessly  unbending 
message  to  kids  like  those  in  high  school 
here  that  when  they  say  yes  to  cocaine  or 
heroin,  they  have  said  no  to  baseball. 

Would  you  think  again  about  whether 
your  punishments  deter  or  encourage  teen- 
agers, gladiators,  cheerleaders  and  school 


band  members  to  experiment  with  drugi 
that  eventually  will  devour  them? 
An  admirer,  Cakl  T.  Rowax. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes  as  If  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  in 
consideration  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment,  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  Is  the  so- 
called  balanced  budget  amendment.  It 
is  an  amendment  that  I  have  been  sup- 
porting for  several  years  and  now  I 
hope  that  it  can  pass. 

However,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  that  is  pending  by  the 
Senators  from  Utah  and  Colorado, 
Senator  Hatch  and  Senator  Arm- 
s"ntONG,  is  an  amendment  that  causes 
me  a  great  deal  of  concern. 

It  would  add  this  phrase: 

Nor  shall  borrowing  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  be  authorized  to  finance  an 
excess  of  outlays  over  receipts  for  any  fiscal 
year, . . . 

That  ties  into  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  continuing— 
unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  shall  provide  for  a 
specific  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts. 

Mr.  President,  boiled  down,  this 
amendment  would  require  that  there 
be  the  supermajority  of  three-fifths  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  if  we  were  to 
exceed  outlays  over  receipts  for  any 
fiscal  year.  That  is  in  fitting  with  the 
piuix>se  of  the  amendment  up  to  a 
point. 

The  point  that  concerns  me  is  what 
happens  in  regard  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  if  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  or  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  we  find  that  CCC  requires  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  certain  amount  in 
order  for  it  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
function  for  the  coming  months. 

If  that  case  arises— and  it  could 
easily  arise,  because  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration are  made  periodically  when- 
ever the  corporation  is  faced  with  the 
limitation  on  its  ability  to  continue  to 
act  for  lack  of  funds— we  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  a  supermajority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  60  percent,  if  it 
were  to  exceed  the  budget  for  that 
particular  year. 

This  is  distressing  because  the  fund- 
ing of  the  CCC  has  historically  been 
that  way  and  will  continue  that  way. 
We  cannot  predict  exactly  when  it  will 
need  reimbursement,  and  it  might  be 
difficult  from  time  to  time,  particular- 
ly at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year,  to  get  a 
supermajority  of  60  percent  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  vote  affirma- 
tively if  it  were  necessary  to  reimburse 
the  CCC  so  they  would  have  adequate 


funding  and  if  it  were  In  excess  of  the 
budget  for  that  particular  fiscal  year. 

I  think  that  uncertainty  makes  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  colleagues 
from  Colorado  and  Utah,  Senator 
Hatch  and  Senator  Armstrono,  a  very 
lamentable  amendment. 

I  hope  it  is  defeated.  I  do  not  think 
It  has  been  properly  addressed  in  the 
consideration  of  this  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment.  It  certainly  is 
not  covered  in  the  report  that  accom- 
panies the  constitutional  amendment. 

I  doubt,  judging  from  the  colloquy 
and  the  debate  that  we  had  here  last 
evening,  that  it  has  been  thoroughly 
explored  or  thoroughly  contemplated 
by  the  authors  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  in  all  fairness  if  we  want  this 
constitutional  amendment  to  receive 
two-thirds  vote  in  this  body  we  should 
defeat  this  amendment  because  I 
think  it  would  greatly  endanger  the 
passage  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment if  the  Hatch-Armstrong  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SASSER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  recent 
studies  suggest  that  as  many  as  20  mil- 
lion adults  and  children  here  in  this 
country  go  to  bed  hungry  for  days  out 
of  each  month.  In  light  of  the  substan- 
tial Federal  dollars  we  have  Invested 
In  nutrition  programs— over  $20  billion 
last  year  alone— I  was  deeply  troubled 
by  these  reports  of  hunger  on  the  rise 
in  our  land.  In  the  midst  of  a  period  of 
economic  growth,  with  massive  Feder- 
al expenditures  on  nutrition  programs, 
the  question  I  ask  myself  is.  How  can 
hunger  be  Increasing?  In  our  land  of 
plenty  just  how  real  of  a  problem  does 
hunger  pose? 

To  answer  these  questions,  I  held  an 
extensive  field  hearing  in  my  home 
State  of  Tennessee  last  month.  To  be 
quite  frank.  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  many  Tennessee  families  and 
senior  citizens  are  truly  facing  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  I  heard  from  rural 
Appalachian  mothers  who  aid  that 
even  though  they  spend  their  food 
stamps  wisely,  their  stamps  run  out 
well  before  the  end  of  each  month. 
For  as  long  as  2  weeks  each  month, 
some  of  these  families  exist  solely  on 
rations  of  potatoes  and  biscuits.  One 
mother  told  of  rationing  the  few  eggs 
and  milk  she  received  from  the 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  Feed- 
ing Program  among  her  family  of 
eight  children. 

Another  witness  at  the  hearing— an 
86-year-old    urban    woman— told    me 


that  she  eats  only  one  meal  per  day. 
She  relies  on  the  weekday  lunches  she 
receives  from  the  Senior  Feeding  Pro- 
gram at  a  neighborhood  senior  citizens 
center  and  $37  a  month  in  food  stamps 
which  she  must  spread  over  a  whole 
month.  She  stated  that  on  weekends, 
"I'm  just  used  to  not  eating."  When  I 
asked  these  individuals  if  they  or  their 
children  went  hungry,  their  response 
was  an  unequivocal  "yes." 

Hunger  seems  to  be  focused  primari- 
ly on  the  very  young  and  the  very  old. 

These  witnesses  do  not  represent  iso- 
lated cases.  I  heard  from  Individuals 
who  work  in  Federal.  State,  and  pri- 
vate food  distribution  programs  that 
cases  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  are 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  More- 
over, physicians  and  nutrition  experts 
informed  me  that  the  patients  they 
see,  both  rural  and  urban,  are  Increas- 
ingly showing  signs  and  symptoms  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  These  symp- 
toms include  anemia,  vitamin  deficien- 
cies, mothers  birthing  of  small,  sick 
babies,  and  higher  Incidence  of  dis- 
ease. The  doctors  made  it  clear  that, 
where  there  is  hunger,  there  is  also  in- 
creased health  care  costs. 

The  up-shot  of  this  chilling  testimo- 
ny was  crystal  clear.  Federal  nutrition 
programs  are  functioning,  but  are 
simply  not  meeting  the  urgent  need 
that  exists  in  our  cities  and  rural  com- 
munities. F^irthermore,  this  shortcom- 
ing has  been  exacerbated  by  the  fact 
that,  in  1981,  States  were  prohibited 
from  using  Federal  money  to  fund  out- 
reach programs  designed  to  Inform  po- 
tential recipients  of  the  availability  of 
nutrition  assistance. 

Although  we  have  seen  an  Increase 
in  nominal  dollars  spent  for  Federal 
nutrition  programs  over  the  past  6 
years,  inflation  has  eaten  these  in- 
creases, and,  in  fact,  decreased  the  real 
purchasing  power  of  these  food  dol- 
lars. As  a  result,  program  recipients 
are  losing  ground  to  Inflation.  If  we 
are  indeed  serious  about  combating 
hunger,  it  Is  time  to  reconsider  the 
value  of  Federal  nutrition  programs 
and  find  ways  to  make  them  more  ef- 
fective and  more  available  to  those 
who  are  truly  in  need.  Existing  pro- 
grams have  laid  a  foundation  for  pro- 
viding food  for  persons  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  find  themselves 
unemployed  and  hungry.  But  this  is  a 
foundation  which  we  must  build  on  to 
tackle  the  devastating  consequences  of 
hunger.  With  domestic  hunger  and 
malnutrition  rising,  it  is  Imperative 
that  we  begin  this  process. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1987  moves  in  just  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  administration 
has  proposed  reductions  in  several  of 
our  most  effective  food  programs- 
programs  with  demonstrated  results  in 
assisting  the  Individuals  most  vulnera- 
ble to  extreme  health  consequences 
from  hunger  and  malnourlshment. 


In  light  of  the  vivid  pictures  of 
hunger  in  America  which  I  brought 
back  from  my  hearing,  I  find  such  pro- 
posals ill-advised  and  untimely.  And  I 
am  writing  a  letter  to  the  President  In- 
dicating my  opposition  to  these  pro- 
posed cuts  in  nutrition  programs  at  a 
time  when  constructive  steps  are 
called  for.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  In  this  endeavor. 

In  addition,  I  Intend  to  sponsor  a 
resolution  calling  for  an  end  to  domes- 
tic hunger  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 
The  evidence  shows  that  domestic 
hunger  is  real,  but  that  it  can  be  pre- 
vented. We  must  rekindle  national  in- 
terest in  ending  this  growing  tragedy. 
The  resolution  I  will  introduce  is  but  a 
first  step  in  this  process. 

Finally,  as  we  debate  the  budget  for 
the  up-coming  year  and  examine  nu- 
trition programs,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  plight  of  the  hungry.  We 
must  stand  ready  to  make  budget  and 
statutory  changes  to  address  this  trav- 
esty. 

For,  quite  simply.  Mr.  President, 
recent  reports  on  hunger  and  its  con- 
sequences should  serve  to  direct  oiu* 
attention  to  a  very  serious  and  grow- 
ing need  that  is  not  being  met  by  the 
private  sector  or  the  Federal  or  State 
governments.  We  have  nutrition  pro- 
grams, but  they  are  failing  to  meet  the 
chsdlenge  for  which  they  were  imple- 
mented: To  prevent  himger  and  mal- 
nutrition right  here  in  the  United 
States. 

One  indicator  of  a  country's  great- 
ness is  how  it  treats  Its  least  advan- 
taged and  Its  most  vulnerable.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  my  efforts  on 
this  very  important  issue  to  help  elimi- 
nate hunger  in  America. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  recinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SENATOR  DANIEL  PATRICK 
MOYNIHAN:  FAMILY  AND 
NA-nON 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  week- 
end, I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  an 
extraordinary  book  by  an  extraordi- 
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nary  colleague— a  volume  called 
"Family  and  Nation"  by  Senator 
DAinxL  Patrick  Motnihan. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  paradox  in  Amer- 
ica today.  We  live  in  a  society  which 
literally  worships  youth.  Yet,  our 
budgets  and  politics  confine  the 
impact  of  Government  policy  on  chil- 
dren and  the  families  which  surround 
them,  to  be  periphery;  after-thought. 

Consequently,  there  is  virtually  no 
Incentive  for  a  policymaker  of  Pat 
Mothihan's  eminence  to  wander  out- 
side the  political  spotlight,  to  spend 
time  with  America's  children  and  their 
families,  to  ask  "how  they're  doing," 
and  "why?"  There  is  not  typically 
much  media  attention;  there  are  few 
rewards,  even  fewer  votes.  But  our  col- 
league, Pat  Motnihan,  has  been  doing 
it— pursuing  these  questions  for  three 
decades. 

But  he  has  been  doing  it  for  three 
decades.  He  has  been  doing  it  well,  and 
with  some  effect.  And  he  persists  in 
doing  it  even  when  there  has  been  con- 
siderable personal  cost  in  pursuing 
some  very  controversial  issues.  Twice, 
in  the  last  20  years,  his  labors  have 
been  interrupted  by  ugly  attacks  on 
his  professionalism— for  raising  the 
right  questions  more  than  slightly 
ahead  of  their  time— and  yet  he  per- 
sists still.  This  record  speaks  volumes 
about  his  love  for  the  subject,  suid  his 
love  for  the  subject  speaks  volumes 
about  him. 

Mr.  President,  how  is  it  that  the 
issues  our  colleague  has  raised— like 
poverty  and  the  relative  status  of  chil- 
dren-have been  pushed  to  center- 
stage?  The  answer,  not  unlike  the  sub- 
jects themselves,  is  complex,  variegat- 
ed. 

In  part,  these  concerns  have  pene- 
trated the  public  debate  because  the 
administration  has  underestimated 
our  view  of  patriotism  and  community. 
Americans  understand  that  patriotism 
demands  more  than  a  celebration  of 
how  well  our  Nation  did  in  the  past  or 
is  doing  now.  It  demands  that  we  ask 
how  America  can  do  better.  America's 
conscience  does  not  forget  that  the  ul- 
timate goal  of  citizenship  is  not  doing 
well;  it  is  doing  good.  And,  as  well  as 
many  of  us  have  done  these  past  5 
years,  many  of  us  could  be  doing 
better.  And  many  too  many  of  our 
fellow  Americans  are  not  doing  well  at 
aU. 

And,  as  public  attention  has  turned 
to  the  least  among  us,  and  the  burdens 
of  deprivation  they  carry,  the  debate 
has  been  quickened  by  the  emergence 
of  scholarly  conservative  works  which 
challenge  the  very  basis  of  our  social 
welfare  structure. 

But  most  important,  this  debate 
became  focused  when  Senator  Moyni- 
HAii  returned  to  Harvard  University  as 
Oodkln  lecturer  for  1984-85  and  gave  a 
series  of  talks  on  "Family  and 
Nation."  He  had  all  that  he  needed:  an 
elegant  voice,  a  steady  pen,  decades  of 


experience,  the  right  data,  and  core 
values.  With  these  tools,  he  restored 
this  Nation's  vision  of  community, 
conscience  and  caring. 

To  those  in  our  society  who  want  us 
to  do  more.  Senator  Motnihan 's  book 
offers  concrete  evidence  of  what  we 
can  do  well,  where  we  have  failed,  and 
how  we  can  do  better.  He  reminds  us 
that  the  New  Deal  and  the  Great  Soci- 
ety were  not  abject  failures,  as  some 
have  tried  to  make  them. 

He  cites,  for  example,  our  progress 
with  respect  to  the  elderly.  The 
growth  of  the  elderly  population  in 
America  during  the  1970's  exceeded 
that  of  the  entire  population  of  India. 
But  we  find  that  poverty  rates  among 
the  aged  have  virtually  vanished.  We 
can  thank  Medicare  and  Social  Securi- 
ty for  that,  and  ought  to.  From  1965- 
80.  infant  mortality  was  cut  in  half— 
and  we  can  attribute  that  success  in 
part  to  WIC.  Medicaid,  and  other  pro- 
grams. Some  poor  children  are  per- 
forming better  in  school,  and  we  can 
point  to  the  success  of  Head  Start.  Job 
training  does  benefit  women  who  ben- 
efit from  AFDC— it  is  a  fact,  welfare 
dependence  is  reduced  and  occupation- 
al opportunities  enhanced. 

Senator  Motnihan  is  frank  to  say 
our  Job  is  not  done.  The  poverty  rate 
for  children  is  seven  times  that  as 
great  for  the  aged.  Teenage  pregnan- 
cies are  proliferating  at  rates  which 
claw  our  impoverished  communities. 
Drugs  are  destroying  men,  women  and 
babies,  and  Government  seems  power- 
less to  stop  the  epidemic.  And  the  14- 
percent  rate  of  poverty  seems  resistant 
to  change  regardless  of  the  growth  of 
the  economy. 

But  "Family  and  Nation"  reminds  us 
that  our  efforts  do,  at  times,  bear 
fruit.  Certainly  enough  to  continue  to 
try.  Government  cannot  do  it  all.  and 
Senator  Motnihan  does  not  suggest 
otherwise.  Family  structure  matters,  it 
matters  a  lot.  Individual  initiative, 
local  control,  strong  values  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  matter  as  well.  But 
we  would  be  hasty,  and  we  would  be 
wrong,  to  abandon  wholesale  a  range 
of  education,  job  training  and  welfare 
initiative  which  help  dependent  people 
do  better. 

The  question.  Senator  Motnihan  re- 
minds us,  is  not  whether  Government 
will  have  a  policy  for  children  and 
families,  but  what  kind.  He  says: 

(N)o  government,  however  firm  might  be 
Its  wish,  can  avoid  having  policies  that  pro- 
foundly Influence  family  relationships.  This 
Is  not  to  be  avoided.  The  only  option  is 
whether  these  will  be  purposeful.  Intended 
policies  or  whether  they  will  be  residual,  de- 
rivative, in  a  sense,  concealed  ones. 

Senator  Motnihan  has  helped  form 
a  purposeful  and  humane  family 
policy  in  four  successive  administra- 
tions, in  numerous  scholarly  books 
and  articles,  and  in  years  of  distin- 
guished service  on  the  Senate  Budget 
and  Finance  Committees.  The  publica- 


tion of  "Family  and  Nation"  reminds 
us  how  dedicated  he  has  been,  and 
how  he  has  been  a  persuasive  force  for 
good. 

Pat  Motnihan  was  interviewed  re- 
cently on  "Face  the  Nation"  by  Lesley 
Stahl  of  CBS.  Ms.  Stahl  closed  the 
interview  asking  Pat  whether  it  was 
realistic  to  hope— in  this  budget  envi- 
ronment—that Improvements  in  Fed- 
eral policy  regarding  poverty  were 
likely.  Here  is  his  reply: 

From  Washington?  In  this  century,  what's 
left  of  it?  No,  but  it  Is  realistic  that  people 
wiU  begin  to  care,  that  people  will  put  some 
of  their  own  time,  some  of  the  local  re- 
sources, and  that  when  In  the  next  century, 
which  is  my  Judgment,  Washington  starts 
thinking  about  the  condition  of  people  in 
this  country  again,  maybe  we  can  do  some- 
thing for  our  children. 

Of  course,  it  must  happen.  With  or 
without  Patrick's  help,  it  may  not. 
Without  his  help,  it  probably  will  not. 
With  his  help,  it  probably  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatfield).  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 


INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  AGENCY 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
report  from  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

Last  week,  I  met  with  Dr.  Hans  Blix, 
Director  General  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  [IAEA],  during 
his  visit  to  Washington.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  talk  with  him  and  to  receive  a 
report  on  the  excellent  progress  of  the 
IAEA  in  contributing  to  the  interna- 
tional effort  to  discourage  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

United  States  participation  in  the 
IAEA  will  be  among  the  topics  dis- 
cussed when  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and 
Government  Processes  holds  a  hearing 
on  March  20  at  which  time  Mr.  Rich- 
ard T.  Kennedy,  Ambassador  at  Large 
and  Special  Adviser  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  Non-Proliferation  Policy 
and  Nuclear  Energy  Affairs,  will 
review  the  nonproliferation  activities 
of  our  Government  during  1985. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  strong  support  for  the 
work  of  IAEA  in  the  international 
nonproliferation  effort.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  recent  report  on 
IAEA  safegu8u-ds  for  1980-85,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  state- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
many  observers  view  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion—the spread  of  nuclear  weapons— 
as  the  main  security  problem  con- 
fronting the  world  today.  There  is  con- 
tinuing fear  that  any  Increase  in  the 
number  of  nations  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  would  Increase  the  likelihood 
of  nuclear  conflict.  This  anxiety  has 
motivated  world  leaders  to  search  for 
international  means  to  retard  prolif- 
eration. Over  the  past  fo\ir  decades,  a 
whole  array  of  national  and  multina- 
tional policies  has  been  designed  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  nations  not  already  possessing 
them.  An  international  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  regime  has  been  built 
which  has  brought  most  nations  to- 
gether in  the  attempt  to  devise  ways 
to  discourage  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

This  is  a  difficult  issue,  since  the 
spread  of  the  nuclear  fuel  and  technol- 
ogy needed  for  civilian  nuclear  power 
in  effect  provides  more  and  more 
countries  with  the  means  to  build  nu- 
clear military  capability.  Just  as  it  is 
possible  to  turn  nuclear  swords  into 
plowshares,  it  is  increasingly  feasible 
to  turn  nuclear  plowshares  into 
swords. 

The  danger  sign  is  that  by  the  turn 
of  the  century  numerous  industrial  na- 
tions will  be  able  to  refine  and  process 
uranium  ore  into  material  for  use  in 
nuclear  weapons.  The  countervailing 
hopeful  sign,  however,  is  that  many 
countries  which  already  have  this  abil- 
ity have  chosen  not  to  use  it.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  international  nonpro- 
liferation regime  to  encourage  other 
nations  to  follow  this  example  and  to 
adhere  to  nonproliferation  standards 
developed  by  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Efforts  to  restrain  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  additional  countries 
have  been  remarkably  successful.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  1960'8,  President 
Kennedy  feared  that  15  to  20  or  25 
countries  might  develop  atomic  weap- 
ons. We  can  be  thankful  that  this  has 
not  happened  and  that  the  number  of 
nuclear-weapon  states  has  remained 
limited  to  five  nations:  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  China. 

Most  nations  which  have  decided  to 
develop  civilian  nuclear  power  have 
gradually  come  to  accept  the  desirabil- 
ity of  controls  to  inhibit  proliferation. 
These  restraints  are  contained  In  a  col- 
lection of  treaties,  agreements,  and 
voluntary  commitments  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  A  system 
has  grown  up  in  which  recordkeeping, 
audits,  inspections,  and  technical  con- 
trols assure  countries  that  their  neigh- 
bors are  not  misusing  atomic  energy. 
These  safeguards  have  become  the 
heart  of  the  international  nonprolif- 
eration regime.  They  have  evolved 
prindpally  through  the  work  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 


[IAEA],  created  in  1957  to  control  as 
well  as  to  promote  nuclear  power. 

The  safeguards  operations  of  the 
IAEA  are  unique.  They  mark  the  first 
instance  in  history  of  sovereign  na- 
tions inviting  an  impartial  internation- 
al organization  to  audit  their  accounts 
and  conduct  inspections  on  their  own 
territory.  Countries  agree  to  the  appli- 
cation of  IAEA  safeguards  as  a  matter 
of  self-interest  so  as  to  give  their 
neighbors  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
complete  assurance  that  their  nuclear 
energy  sw:tlvitles  are  being  exclusively 
applied  for  peaceful  purposes.  In  their 
awareness  of  the  special  nature  of  nu- 
clear energy,  they  justly  believe  that, 
in  order  to  build  confidence  among  na- 
tions and  so  create  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  broad  nuclear  com- 
merce, they  must  adhere  to  principles 
of  nuclear  exchange  based  on  the  non- 
proliferation  regime. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  na- 
tions of  the  world— 131  at  latest 
count— have  joined  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
[NPT],  unquestionably  the  most  im- 
portant international  agreement  un- 
derlying the  nonproliferation  regime. 
The  nonweapons  states  that  have 
signed  the  NPT  have  agreed  to  accept 
IAEA  inspection  on  all  of  their  nuclear 
activities.  The  result  is  that  some  95 
percent  of  all  nuclear  Installations  in 
countries  not  possessing  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  now  under  safeguards.  While 
the  5  percent  not  open  to  inspection 
continue  to  give  us  cause  for  concern, 
the  growing  coverage  of  safeguards  is 
encouraging. 

In  a  few  decades,  the  safeguards 
system  has  evolved  from  a  small  oper- 
ation in  an  entirely  new  field  to  a  pro- 
fessional verification  system.  The  costs 
for  IAEA  safeguards  in  1985  came  to 
about  $30  million.  For  value  received. 
this  would  seem  a  very  reasonable  sum 
indeed,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  police  departments  in  many 
American  cities  have  budgets  which 
far  exceed  that  amount. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  nonproliferation  and  the 
IAEA  are  subjects  on  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  converged  for  more 
than  20  years.  Since  the  early  1960's 
the  two  superpowers  have  been  on  the 
same  side  of  most  Issues  coming  before 
the  IAEA.  They  worked  In  harmony  in 
negotiating  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  in  1968,  and  since  1982  the  two 
countries  have  had  continuing  nonpro- 
liferation discussions.  After  a  wide- 
ranging  examination  of  world  prob- 
lems at  the  recent  Geneva  summit,  the 
two  sides  pledged: 

To  continue  to  promote  the  itrengthening 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  to  support  the  activities  of  the  Agency 
in  implementing  safeguards  ai  well  u  in 
promoting  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy. 


The  improving  safeguards  system 
has  broad  significance  as  a  confidence- 
building  mechanism  whereby  nations 
can  increasingly  rely  upon  internation- 
al verification  in  the  Implementation 
of  arms  reduction  agreements.  In  this 
regard,  we  should  take  heart  from  the 
willingness  of  all  countries  already 
having  nuclear  weapons  to  accept  safe- 
guards on  selected  civilian  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. Four  of  the  nuclear-weapon 
nations— the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  the  Soviet 
Union— have  concluded  agreements 
for  that  purpose,  and  while  China  has 
not  negotiated  such  an  agreement 
with  the  IAEA,  she  has  indicated  a 
willingness  to  do  so. 

The  Importance  of  these  inspections 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  field  of  nonpro- 
liferation, since  these  countries  al- 
ready possess  nuclear  weapons.  Their 
greater  significance  lies  in  ^he  prece- 
dent that  they  give  to  the  world  for 
verification  that  peaceful  nuclear  ac- 
tivities in  countries  possessing  nuclear 
arsenals  are  kept  separate  from  mili- 
tary uses.  Such  experience  is  extreme- 
ly valuable  to  the  international  com- 
munity in  gaining  experience  of  im- 
partial Inspection  in  these  countries 
through  the  IAEA.  Since  the  question 
of  verification  is  usually  a  major  stum- 
bling block  in  arms  talks,  the  IAEA 
safeguards  system  may  serve  as  a  pro- 
totype for  an  international  inspection 
system,  offering  hope  of  dependable 
verification  of  future  nuclear  arms  re- 
duction agreements. 

Continued  strong  American  support 
for  the  IAEA  is  vital  to  the  interna- 
tional nonproliferation  regime.  We  in 
Congress  need  to  understand  the  cru- 
cial importance  of  that  regime  to  our 
Nation's  foreign  policy  and  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  to  give  continuing 
attention  and  support  to  the  vital 
work  of  the  IAEA. 

With  constant  international  watch- 
fulness, we  may  confidently  hope  that 
time  is  on  the  side  of  the  international 
effort  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  E^rery  year  we  see  a  strength- 
ening of  public  attitudes,  agreements, 
safeguards,  and  technical  require- 
ments which  discourage  proliferation. 
And  sustaining  the  growing  effective- 
ness of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  will  underglrd  our 
effort  to  prevent  nuclear  war,  the 
most  Important  challenge  that  our 
generation  faces. 

Exhibit  1 

INTDUIATIOIIAL  ATOMIC  EKXROT  AomCT— 

IAEA  SArsGCAiiot  1980-S6 
This  paper  covers  the  main  developments 
in  IAEA  safeguards  between  IMO-lMft. 

OROWTH  Ain>  PRXSKIfT  STATUS  OP  lAlA 

sAraonAKOs 
By  September  1988  IAEA  aafeguards  cov- 
ered more  than  05%  of  the  nuclear  plant 
and  materials  ouUlde  the  five  nuclear- 
weapon  countries  (China,  Prance.  UK.  USA, 
and  USSR).  In  fact  only  five  non-nuclear- 
weapon  countries  (Argentina,  India,  Israel, 
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Ptklstan.  South  Afiicm)  were  known  to  be 
operating  unsaiesuArded  plants.  Pour  of  the 
five  nuclear  weapon  countries  had  opened 
all  (US.  UK)  or  aome  (Prance.  USSR)  of 
their  civilian  nuclear  plants  to  LA£A  safe- 
guards Inspection.  ■  When  IAEA  safeguards 
also  cover  Chinese  plants,  as  a  result  of 
China's  recently  announced  intention  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement,  every  country  in  the 
world  that  has  a  nuclear  reactor,  will  have 
accepted  safeguards  on  all  or  at  least  some 
of  Its  nuclear  plants. 

The  lollowing  statistics  show  the  growth 
in  the  safeguards  operation  1980-45. 
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The  number  of  non-nuclear-weapon  coun- 
tries outside  the  NPT  and  having  significant 
nuclear  activity  declined  from  twelve  to 
nine  (Argentina,  Brazil.  Chile.  CXiba.  India, 
Israel.  Pakistan.  Spain.  South  Africa)  as  the 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea'. 
Egypt  and  Turkey  adhered  to  the  NPT. 
^>ain  placed  its  entire  nuclear  programme 
under  safeguards'.  Certain  other  countries 
which  have  not  adhered  to  NPT  have  all 
their  present  facilities  subject  to  safeguards. 

The  Third  NPT  Review  Conference  in  its 
consensus  final  declaration,  stated:  ".  .  .  the 
conviction  that  IAEA  safeguards  provide  as- 
surance that  States  are  complying  with 
their  undertakings  and  assist  States  in  dem- 
onstrating this  compliance.  They  thereby 
promote  further  confidence  among  States 
and  help  to  strengthen  their  collective  secu- 
rity .  .  .  [playing]  a  key  role  in  preventing 
proliferation  .  .  .  Unsafeguarded  nuclear  ac- 
tivities in  non-nuclear-weapon  States  pose 
serious  proliferation  dangers". 

The  conference  thus  affirmed  the  key  role 
of  IAEA  safeguards  and  its  own  confidence 
in  them.  It  also  expressed  the  view  that  the 
real  and  pressing  danger  of  proliferation 
begins  where  IAEA  safeguards  end. 


■  Limited  reaources  have  so  far  permitted  the 
IAEA  to  aelect  for  Impection  only  •  few  "ellslble" 
plaoU  In  nuclear  weapon  countries. 

*  Adherence  of  tbe  DeuiuciaUc  People's  Republic 
of  Korek  to  NPT  deposited  on  12  December  1985. 

*  But  Argentina.  India  and  Pitlstin  becan  oper- 
atlnc  UDMfectjarded  plants.  By  IMS  moot  govem- 
menti  of  the  world  had  thus  come  to  rely  on  IA£A 
Mfetuards  to  five  aanirance  to  other  nations  that 
they  were  abldlns  by  their  own  non-prollXeratlon  or 
other  safeguards  undertakings:  to  have  continuing 
eoDfldence  that  other  nations  were  doing  the  same: 
and  to  provide  the  essential  framework  for  peaceful 
tntemational  commerce  In  nuclear  plant  and  mate- 
rials. 


This  affirmation  is  Important  since  the 
discussions  which  followed  the  Israeli 
OSIRAQ  attack  in  June  1981  had  affected 
confidence  in  IAEA  safeguards,  especially  in 
the  United  States.  Partly,  perhaps,  because 
many  had  not  realized  that  the  IAEA  oper- 
ates under  some  unavoidable  constraints. 
But  also  partly  because  the  incident  re- 
vealed certain  weaknesses  in  the  operation, 
due  chiefly  to  its  rapid  expansion  between 
1975  and  1980  In  the  non-nuclear  weapon 
states  of  EURATOM  and  in  Japan  and  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  totally  a  new  and  pio- 
neering undertaking  in  International  verifi- 
cation. 

What  are  these  weaknesses  and  contraints 
and  what  has  the  IAEA  done  to  remove  or 
alleviate  them? 

POUnCAL  PABAMXTKRS 

SafenuarxU  seek  to  build  confidence,  but 
cannot  physically  prevent  breach  of  agree- 
ment 

Safeguards— "international  verification" 
would  be  a  better  term— are  a  confidence 
building  measure.  If  a  country  decides  that 
its  interests  are  best  served  by  foregoing  the 
option  of  nuclear  weapons,  one  way  of  creat- 
ing international  confidence  in  the  decision 
is  to  enter  a  treaty  through  which  the  stand 
taken  becomes  an  internationally  binding 
obligation.  It  can  create  still  more  confi- 
dence by  opening  any  nuclear  activities  on 
its  territory  international  inspection,  verify- 
ing and  certifying  compliance  with  the  non- 
proU'eration  engagement  that  it  has  en- 
tered. 

It  should  go  without  saying— but  is  regret- 
tably not  always  imderstood— that  interna- 
tional verification  cannot  physically  prevent 
a  nation  from  violating  its  commitment.  It  Is 
an  alarm  bell,  not  a  police  operation.  Nei- 
ther the  US  nor  the  eleven  main  authors  of 
the  IAEA  SUtute  (1953-1956)  considered  it 
necessary  or  politically  feasible  to  give  the 
Agency  the  authority  or  means  forcibly  to 
intervene  against  violations  of  their  commit- 
ments. This  is  not  to  say  that  deterrents  do 
not  exist  against  possible  inclinations  in  a 
State  to  violate  the  commitments  entered. 
Reports  on  non-compliance  may  lead  to  sus- 
pension or  termination  of  various  Agency 
services  and  rights  and  privileges.  After 
transmission  to  the  United  Nations  such  re- 
ports may  result  in  measures  by  the  Securi- 
ty Council  or  the  General  Assembly.  Any  re- 
ports on  non-compliance  with  obligations 
can  also  be  expected  to  trigger  political  and 
diplomatic  reactions  by  individuai  govern- 
ments. Beyond  the  verification  system  there 
are  thus  legal  and  political  mechanisms 
which  are  likely  to  operate  in  case  non-com- 
pliance is  reported.  Indeed,  some  reactions 
are  likely  to  be  triggered  if  there  were  to  be 
reports  that  a  country  is  not  co-operative  in 
the  verification. 

While  verification  of  fulfillment  of  non- 
proliferation  commitments  is  the  purpose  of 
safeguards  and  a  positive  result  of  the  veri- 
fication is  the  rule,  the  technical  aim  of 
safeguards  is  stated  to  be  ".  .  .  the  timely 
detection  of  diversion  of  significant  quanti- 
ties of  nuclear  material.  .  ."  (underlining 
supplied).  To  provide  some  quantitative 
yardstick  of  achievement  of  this  technical 
aid.  IAEA  safeguards  work  on  the  basis  of 
preset  quantitative  detection  and  inspection 
goals.  These  are  dealt  with  in  detail  on 
pages  15/16. 

Has  the  IAEA  fostered  the  confidence  it 
seeks  to  create?  The  positive  Judgment  of 
the  Third  NPT  Review  Conference  has  al- 
ready been  noted.  That  Judgment  has  regu- 
larly been  given  specific  confirmation  by  the 
annual  statements  of  the  IAEA's  Board  of 


Ooveraors  that  during  the  preceding  year 
the  IAEA  had  detected  no  anomaly  indicat- 
ing diversion  of  a  significant  quantity  of  ma- 
terial and  that  "it  is  reasonable  to  conclude" 
that  safeguarded  material  was  peacefully 
used  or  otherwise  accounted  for. 

There  have  been  three  exceptions,  each 
signalled  by  the  Director  General  to  the 
IAEA  Board.  Between  I98I  and  early  1983 
the  IAEA  was  not  able  to  give  independent 
verification  that  there  was  no  diversion  at 
two  plants  in  two  coimtries  not  parties  to 
NPT,  although  the  Director  General  made 
it  clear  at  the  time  that  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion of  a  violation  of  the  relevant  safe- 
guards agreements  or  of  any  diversion.  With 
the  Board's  support  the  Director  General 
was  able  to  renegotiate  the  safeguards  ar- 
rangements for  these  plants  and  upgrade 
them  satisfactorily.  And  in  1984  an  NPr 
country  failed  to  send  the  due  notification 
requested  by  the  safeguards  agreement  of 
the  export  of  nearly  50  tonnes  of  depleted 
uranlimi  under  safeguards.  Later  the  im- 
porting country  declared  that  the  material 
had  been  imported  for  non-nuclear,  non-ex- 
plosive purposes  and  most  of  the  imused 
material  was  shown  to  the  IAEA. 

These  incidents— all  brought  before  the 
IAEA  Board  of  (jovemors  by  the  Director 
General— give  confidence  that  the  IAEA  will 
sound  an  alarm  if  it  is  imable  to  certify 
peaceful  use  or  if  it  detects  a  serious  anoma- 
ly. 

77i«  coverage  of  safeguards— freedom  of 
movement  of  inspectors 

No  country  will  permit  foreign  inspectors 
to  roam  freely  around  its  territory  in  search 
of  unreported  plants  or  material,  nor  do  the 
safeguards  agreements  concluded  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  include  such  a  provi- 
sion. Does  this  mean  that  facilities  or  mate- 
rial which  should  be  subject  to  safeguards 
may  be  constructed  or  used  clandestinely? 

The  IAEA  has  fully  monitored,  through 
its  safeguards,  the  evolution  of  the  nuclear 
programmes  of  most  NPT  coimtries  since 
the  programmes  were  first  launched.  In 
Western  Europe  EIURATOM  did  the  same 
for  its  original  five  non-nuclear  weapons 
member  states  (Belgiimi,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands)  and  has  now  merged  its  data 
with  those  of  the  IAEA.  The  only  signifi- 
cant cases  where  IAEA  safeguards  started  to 
be  applied  after  the  beginning  of  the  nucle- 
u  programme  of  the  non-nuclear  weapon 
state  concerned  were  Canada.  Sweden  and 
those  coimtries  In  Eastern  E^irope  which 
had  nuclear  programmes  before  safeguards 
pursuant  to  NPT  started. 

Moreover,  since  the  IAEA  began  applying 
safeguards  in  1959  no  case  has  come  to  Ught 
of  a  government  failing  to  report  a  nuclear 
plant  which  should  have  been  reported 
under  a  safeguards  agreement. 

A  related  question  is  that  of  IAEA  access 
to  facilities  in  NPT  countries,  which  are  not 
yet  In  use  and  do  not  have  to  be  reported  to 
the  IAEA,  since  NPT  safeguards  agreements 
apply  safeguards  to  nuclear  material  only. 
However,  these  agreements  make  provision 
for  the  Agency  to  verify  the  design  of  facili- 
ties before  any  nuclear  material  is  intro- 
duced, and  of  any  subsequent  modifications. 

The  IAEA  also  has  the  right  formally  to 
request  special  inspections,  with  access  to 
information  and  locations  in  addition  to 
those  open  to  routine  Inspections,  if  it  be- 
lieves that  the  information  it  is  getting  from 
the  government  concerned  "...  is  not  ade- 
quate for  the  Agency  to  fulfill  Its  responsi- 
bilities ..."  So  far  the  Information  that 


governments  have  provided  has  been  consid- 
ered adequate  and  the  IAEA  has  not  found 
It  necessary  to  make  use  of  this  right. 

Several  developmenU  since  1980  have 
helped  to  increase  confidence  that  the  IAEA 
to  able  to  Inspect  all  that  it  should  inspect 
under  nifeguards  agreements.  IAEA  cover- 
age of  the  International  fuel  cycle  and  its 
■coeas  to  Information  has  Increased  as  more 
countries  Joined  the  NPT;  as  more  countries 
not  party  to  NPT  agreed  to  require  applica- 
tion of  safeguards  to  their  exports  (as  Ar- 
gentina, China  and  South  Africa  have  re- 
cently announced);  as  more  nuclear- weapon 
states  placed  facilities  under  safeguards:  as 
more  countries  accept  the  IAEA's  recom- 
mendations to  standardize  and  make  compa- 
rable the  notifications  to  the  IAEA  of  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  nuclear  materials,  etc. 
Since  1980  the  IAEA  has  also  greatly  ex- 
panded and  improved  its  inspector  training 
programme  (see  below).  One  result  is  that 
inspectors  have  a  clearer  understanding  of 
their  rights  and  are  better  able  to  insist 
upon  them  if  necessary.  The  IAEA  has  also 
taken  further  steps  to  monitor  systematical- 
ly and  as  fully  as  possible  the  nuclear  pro- 
grammes of  all  countries  both  parties  and 
non-parties  to  NPT.  in  which  it  carries  out 
inspections.  Comprehensive  computerized 
data  are  available  on  the  nuclear  pro- 
grammes of  most  states.* 

77ie  right  to  reject  inspectors 
Every  nation  insists  on  the  right  to  refuse 
admission  of  particular  foreign  nationals,  be 
they  diplomats,  national  officials  or  interna- 
tional Inspectors.  All  safeguards  agreements 
require  the  Director  General  to  consult  the 
government  of  the  country  concerned  about 
the  names  of  officials  he  plans  to  designate 
as  inspectors  of  its  nuclear  plants.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  government  decides 
which  IAEA  officials  will  inspect  its  plants. 
That  decision  rests  solely  with  the  Director 
General  and  his  staff.  And  if  a  government 
repeatedly  rejects  the  Director  General's 
proposals,  the  relevant  safeguards  docu- 
ment and  agreement  explicitly  indicate  that 
he  can  raise  the  matter  with  the  Board. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Agency  never  uses  a  national  of  a  coun- 
try in  which  there  are  safeguarded  facilities, 
to  inspect  those  facilities. 

In  practice  it  is  rare  for  a  government  to 
reject  a  particular  Inspector  and  the  Direc- 
tor General  has  not  so  far  had  to  go  to  the 
Board  because  of  persistent  rejections.  How- 
ever, some  countries  have  indicated  In  ad- 
vance that,  for  instance,  they  will  not  be 
willing  to  accept  inspectors  if  the  countries 
of  which  they  are  nationals  do  not  them- 
selves accept  inspection;  inspectors  of  a  par- 
ticular nationality;  inspectors  if  the  country 
of  which  they  are  nationals  refuses  to 
accept  inspectors  who  are  nationals  of  the 
country  being  consulted  ("reciprocity"); 
more  than  a  limited  total  number  of  inspec- 
tors; inspectors  who  are  not  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar with  the  language  of  the  country 
being  inspected  (if  the  language  Is  one  of 
the  Agency's  official  languages). 

In  addition  some  countries  are  very  tardy 
In  responding  to  proposals  for  designation 
of  inspectors,  with  delays  extending  well 
beyond  a  reasonable  or  prescribed  period  for 
TtapoDMt. 

The  removal  of  these  restrictions  and 
dels^  which  make  more  difficult  the  use  of 
Inspection  manpower  in  an  optimal  and 
flexible  way.  clearly  lies  chiefly  in  the 
bands  of  governments  rather  than  with  the 


*  Baaed  on  Inf onnatton  of ftdally  available. 


IAEA.  However,  the  increasing  size  of  the 
Inspectorate  has  enabled  the  IAEA  to  toake 
more  flexible  use  of  the  staff  available  and 
to  ensure  that  the  right  qualifications  are 
matched  to  the  right  task.  It  has  also  been 
pooible  to  double  the  number  of  inspectors 
accepted  by  countries.  In  1980  about  750 
designations  had  been  agreed  to  by  51  coun- 
tries; by  1985  the  figure  had  risen  to  1,600 
designations  and  56  countries.  The  annual 
Safeguards  ImplemenUtlon  Reports  that 
the  Director  General  submits  to  the  Board 
have  also  devoted  a  special  section  analysing 
designation  problems  and  the  progress  that 
the  Secretariat  has  been  able  to  make. 

Even  If  an  Inspector  has  been  by  a  particu- 
lar country  for  designation,  he  may  still  re- 
quire a  visa.  In  certain  circumstances  this 
can  make  it  difficult  to  arrange  'surprise " 
(unannounced)  inspections.  Visa  require- 
ments vary  from  none  at  all  except  for  citi- 
zens of  prescribed  countries  (most  of  West- 
em  Europe);  nearly  every  foreign  entrant 
(the  USA  and  most  of  the  New  World);  very 
stringent  (most  of  Eastern  Europe). 

The  IAEA  has  taken  a  numt>er  of  steps  to 
solve  this  visa  problem.  As  noted.  It  hardly 
presents  a  barrier  to  unannounced  inspec- 
tions in  Western  Europe.  By  establtohing 
resident  Inspectors  In  Japan  and  Canada  the 
visa  problem  has  been  eliminated  in  two 
other  countries  with  large  nuclear  fuel 
cycles.  For  countries  that  are  more  restric- 
tive, the  IAEA  now  requests  multiple-entry 
visas. 

Even  If  he  does  not  need  a  visa  (or  has 
one)  an  inspector  may  have  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining access  to  plants  because  of  physical 
security  or  other  controls.  Nevertheless,  the 
IAEA  was  able  to  carry  out  the  first  unnan- 
nounced  inspections  in  certain  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  Japan  in  1983-85. 

The  utility  of  an  unannounced  inspection 
differs  widely  from  one  type  of  plant  to  an- 
other. For  instance,  in  the  Light  Water  Re- 
actor, every  12-18  months  the  reactor  is 
opened,  spent  fuel  is  taken  and  fresh  fuel  to 
put  in.  The  plant  operator  and  the  IAEA 
must  make  arrangements  well  in  advance 
for  inspecting  thto  operation  which  usually 
lasts  several  days.  When  the  reactor  re- 
sumes operation,  all  significant  movement 
In  the  plant  are  recorded  by  surveillance 
cameras  or  video  tape  recorders.  In  the  case 
of  thto  type  of  plant  unannounced  inspec- 
tions would  therefore  serve  little  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  certain  types  of 
plant  (gas  centrifuge  enrichment)  unan- 
nounced inspections  are  a  major  element  of 
the  safeguards  regime.  In  the  case  of  a  few 
bulk  handling  facilities  the  IAEA  has  imple- 
mented a  practically  continuous  inspection 
safeguards  regime. 

Transparency  and  confidence 
The  public  and  legislatures  must  have  suf- 
ficient information  to  be  reasonably  sure 
that  the  safeguards  are  effective  and  worth 
the  money  they  cost.  On  the  other  hand, 
non-nuclear-weapon  countries  with  large 
competing  nuclear  Industries  feel  disadvan- 
taged vto-a-vto  the  lightly  safeguarded  nucle- 
ar weapon  sUtes.  They  seek  to  ensure  that 
the  IAEA  protects  and  keep  confidential 
any  operationally  and  commercially  sensi- 
tive information  that  IAEA  safeguards  col- 
lect. IAEA  Inspectors,  too,  would  feel  Inhib- 
ited if  the  government  whose  planU  they  In- 
spect had  access  to  their  confidential  re- 
ports. 

The  Board  has  therefore  adopted  strict 
rules  to  protect  Information  and  has  recent- 
ly agiOn  decided  that  the  dtotributlon  of  the 
detailed  annual  report  on  safeguards  should 
be  limited.  However,  the  IAEA's  published 


annual  report  and  a  summary  of  the  safe- 
guards report  now  give  much  more  detailed 
information  about  the  safeguards  oper- 
ations, its  problems  and  achievements. 

TKRmCAI,  AMD  ORKATIOIIAL  PKOOanS 

Reactors 
There  to  no  longer  any  significant  problem 
in  safeguarding  the  Light  Water  Reactor.  It 
accounts  lor  about  80%  of  the  power  reac- 
tors under  safeguards.  The  small  research 
reactor  likewise  presents  no  problem.  About 
80%  of  the  safeguarded  reactors  In  thto  cate- 
gory have  a  fuel  Inventory  smaller  than  a 
single  "significant  quantity"  (i.e.  roughly 
the  amoimt  needed  for  a  nuclear  explosive). 
The  reactors  that  have  presented  more 
significant  safeguarding  problems  are  large 
research  reactors  (Including  critical  assem- 
blies) and  heavy  water  power  reactors.  Fif- 
teen large  research  reactors  and  critical  as- 
semblies are  now  under  safeguards.  Since 
1980  the  IAEA  has  refined  the  diversion  sce- 
narios for  such  reactors  and  has  upgraded 
the  safeguards  It  applies  to  them  (including 
increasing  the  Inspection  effort  and  fre- 
quency). These  measures  give  greater  assur- 
ance that  unreported  production  of  Plutoni- 
um would  be  promptly  detected. 

The  IAEA  to  safeguarding  26  heavy  water 
power  reactors  of  the  CANDU  type  (21  In 
Canada  and  the  others  in  Argentina.  India, 
Paktotan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea).* 
These  reactors,  which  are  continuously  re- 
fuelled, have  presented  special  safeguards 
problems  In  the  past.  In  arraxigemenU  with 
the  IAEA,  the  Canadian  Government  has 
developed  a  very  sophtotlcated  installation 
for  monitoring  and  counting  the  fuel  re- 
moved for  thto  type  of  reactor.  It  has  now 
been  installed  in  several  reactors  and  to 
being  rigorously  tested  and  monitored.  The 
IAEA  to  also  studying  or  testiiig  equipment 
and  safeguards  approaches  for  advanced  re- 
actors such  as  the  high  temperature  reactor 
and  the  fast  breeder. 

Fuel  fabrication  plants 
Natural  and  low  enriched  fuel  fabrication 
plants  do  not  present  significant  safeguard- 
ing problems.  Sattofactory  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  safeguarding  the  5  plu- 
tonlum/uranium  mixed  oxide  and  highly 
enriched  uranium  fuel  fabrication  plants  op- 
erating in  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

Enrichment  plants 

So  far  the  only  t)rpe  of  enrichment  plant 
to  come  under  safeguards  to  the  gas  centri- 
fuge (in  the  Netherlands.  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many). After  several  years  of  studies  and 
discussions  the  IAEA.  Australia,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  and  EURATOM  reached  agreement 
in  1983  on  the  safeguards  regime  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  such  plants  which  up  until  then 
had  been  inspected  on  an  ad  hoc  basto.  Thto 
regime  has  been  Incorporated  in  the  de- 
tailed safeguards  arrangements  (facility  at- 
tachments) for  these  planu.  The  regime  in- 
cludes a  limited  number  of  unannounced  in- 
spections. The  first  inspections  Inside  the 
sensitive  cascade  areas  have  been  carried 
out. 

The  IAEA  to  negotiating  with  South 
Africa  on  a  safeguards  regime  and  agree- 
ment for  the  South  African  "helicon"  type, 
semi-commerclsi,  enrichment  plant. 


'All  figures  as  of  1  January  IMS  sad  include 
plants  under  advanced  oonstnictlon. 
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There  have  been  no  Indications  that  any 
nation  will  place  a  gaseous  dlifusion  enrich- 
ment plant  under  safeguards.  It  is  well- 
known  that  laser  enrichment  may  present 
difficult  safeguarding  problems.  The  IAEA 
has  noted  the  United  States  announcement 
that  it  intends  commercially  to  develop 
AVUS  laser  enrichment  (in  place  of  gas 
centrifuge  enrichment).  Certain  other  coun- 
tries might  follow  suit.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  safeguards  regime  needed  for  effectively 
safegtuutUng  this  type  of  plant  will  be  stud- 
led  simultaneously. 

Reprocesaing  ptonts— "77ie  Plutonium 
Economy" 

In  the  late  1970'8  there  was  concern  that 
the  widespread  use  of  the  fast  breeder  reac- 
tor would  create  a  world-wide  "plutonlum 
economy"  with  large-scale  production  of 
Plutonium  and  large  quantities  of  separated 
Plutonium  moving  from  country  to  country. 
It  was  feared  that  the  likelihood  of  diver- 
sion or  of  hijacking  or  other  form  of  terror- 
Ims  would  rise  steeply. 

So  far  these  fears  have  proved  unfounded. 
Fast  breeder  reactors  are  confined  to  3 
weapon  nations  (Prance,  USSR.  UK),  and  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Japan 
and  India.  In  the  West,  only  France  is  oper- 
ating an  industry-size  plant.  There  is  little 
prospect  of  any  large-scale  commercial  use 
of  the  fast  breeder  reactor  before  the 
second  decade  of  the  next  century.  Such 
fast  breeder  reactors  as  are  built  before 
then  will  probably  be  in  those  countries 
that  already  operate  prototypes. 

In  the  meantime  large  reprocessing  plants 
In  Prance  and  United  Kingdom  (and  possi- 
bly, the  USSR)  and  somewhat  smaller  ones 
in  Japan  and  India  are  producing  ton  quan- 
tities of  Plutonium.  The  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  Japan  also  plan  to  build  large 
new  reprocessing  plants.  At  such  plants 
there  are  problems  In  verifying  (through 
materials  accountancy  alone)  whether  such 
significant  quantities  of  plutonlum  as  may 
be  unaccounted  for,  represent  measurement 
uncertainties  or  cloak  a  possible  diversion. 

Safeguarded  plants  of  this  kind  are  not 
Ukely  to  operate  before  the  mid-I990's.  To 
deal  with  them  in  advance  a  number  of 
countries,  including  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  Japan  are  co-operating  with 
the  IAEA  to  develop  concepts  and  new  pro- 
cedures for  safeguarding  effectively  their 
future  Reprocessing  plants.  The  concepts 
Include  "near-real-time  accounting" '  ac- 
counting which  is  especially  Important  in 
view  of  the  short  time  needed  to  convert 
separated  plutonlum  Into  weapon  compo- 
nents. 

In  the  IA£A  Board  of  Governors  there 
have  also  been  extensive  discussions  of  an 
taitemational  plutonlum  storage  sjrstem 
(IPS).  So  far  there  has  been  no  agreement 
on  any  particular  scheme,  but  alternative 
models  have  been  defined  and  the  subject 
remains  for  further  discussion  within  the 
IAEA. 

Spent  fiiO, 
The  amount  of  spent  fuel  in  storage 
throughout  the  world  Is  steadily  increasing. 
This  is  not  only  because  of  the  new  arislngs 
from  existing  or  new  reactors,  but  also  be- 
cause of  delays  in  the  construction  of  re- 
proceaalng  planta.  As  already  noted  In  the 


■  "Near-real-time  ■ccountlnc"  require*  frequent 
tneasurement*  at  thort  Intervals  and  enables  the 
lAXA  to  verify  the  operation  within  a  very  thort 
time  after  a  chance  occun,  e.s.  to  verify  the 
amount  of  plutonlum  very  won  after  It  li  teparat- 
ed. 


table  in  page  2  the  plutonlum  contained  in 
spent  fuel  under  IAEA  safeguards  nearly 
doubled  form  68  tons  in  1979  to  134.5  tons  in 
1984. 

However,  most  [55%]  of  the  Western 
world's  contained  plutonlum  in  nuclear 
power  plant  spent  fuel  through  1990  is  in 
the  nuclear  weapon  countries  (US,  UK, 
Prance)  and  most  [73%]  of  It  Is  In  spent  fuel 
from  light  water  reactors.  Most  [90%]  of  the 
plutonltmi  in  spent  fuel  of  LWRs  in  hfNWS 
Is  in  Western  E^urope  and  Japan,  the  re- 
mainder (22.6  t)  U  in  Brazil  (1.4  t),  IndU  (1.4 
t).  South  Korea  (6.3  t),  Mexico  (0.8  t).  Phil- 
ippines (0.5  t).  South  Africa  (1.9  t)  Taiwan 
(9.3t)  and  Yugoslavia  (1  t).' 

Given  the  potential  military  utility  of  all 
spent  fuel  and  especially  the  fact  that  the 
longer  It  Is  stored  the  easier  It  Is  to  reproc- 
ess It  the  IAEA,  in  addition  to  applying  Its 
safeguards  to  spent  fuel  in  short-term  stor- 
ages. Is  developing  effective  safeguards  con- 
cepts and  procedures  for  long-term  away- 
from-reactor  spent  fuel  storage.  The  aim  is 
timely  detection  of  any  unreported  removal 
of  spent  fuel  from  such  a  storage. 
Heavy  water  production 

Since  1980,  a  heavy  water  production 
plant  has  come  under  an  IAEA  safeguards 
agreement.  The  IAEA  is  developing  a  safe- 
guards approach  for  this  facility  which  Is 
due  to  begin  operating  within  the  next  two 
years.  Heavy  water  In  facilities  In  States 
party  to  the  NPT  Is  not  subject  to  safe- 
guards. In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
safeguards  agreements  based  on  INFCIRC/ 
153.  Until  recently  heavy  water  In  States 
not  party  to  NPT  was  likewise  not  subject  to 
IAEA  safeguards,  but  there  are  now  safe- 
guards agreements  with  certain  States  not 
party  to  NPT  which  cover  heavy  water. 
More  effective  and  more  coat-effective 
safeguards 

Since  1980  the  IAEA  has  undertaken  a 
number  of  other  steps  to  Increase  the  over- 
all effectiveness  of  the  safeguards  oper- 
ation. 

Note  has  already  been  taken  of  the  defini- 
tion of  new  diversion  scenarios  and  safe- 
guards concepts  for  larger  research  reactors 
and  of  the  consequent  upgrading  of  safe- 
guards at  such  plants,  of  the  steps  taken  to 
carry  out  unannounced  inspections  and  to 
incorporate  unannounced  lnsp>ections  as  a 
regular  feature  of  the  safeguards  regime  for 
gas  centrifuge  enrichment  plants. 

Other  steps  include: 

In  1981  the  IAEA  introduced  a  newly-de- 
veloped safeguards  information  system  for 
the  eventual  computerization  of  sdl  safe- 
guards data.  This  has  enabled  the  IAEA  to 
Improve  greatly  and  automatize  the  system 
of  recording  and  evaluating  reports  received 
from  States  on  nuclear  material  in  their  fa- 
cilities or  in  transit  and  for  standardizing 
and  computerizing  to  the  extent  possible, 
the  results  of  inspections.  It  has  also  per- 
mitted the  Department  of  Safeguards  to  in- 
troduce strict  security  procedures  for  the 
protection  of  Information  and  to  prevent 
access  by  unauthorized  individuals. 

The  IAEA  has  begun  simultaneous  Inspec- 
tion of  all  facilities  In  a  particular  country 
handling  the  same  kind  of  nuclear  materi- 
als. This  procedure  Is  designed  to  deal  with 
a  diversion  scenario  in  which  nuclear  mate- 
rial is  'borrowed'  from  a  facility  not  being 
inspected  to  make  up  a  short  fall  in  a  facili- 
ty about  to  be  inspected. 

As  regards  safeguards  equipment,  the  fol- 
lowing Improvements  have  been  achieved 
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mainly  through  the  support  of  several 
Member  States  in  the  framework  of  formal- 
ized support  programmes: 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  reliability  and  performance  of  film  cam- 
eras for  surveillance  of  nuclear  facilities. 
Their  failure  rate  Is  now  about  one  third  of 
that  of  1980  and  is  mainly  due  to  human 
error  rather  than  equipment  failure. 

The  IAEA  Is  also  testing  advanced  closed- 
circuit  television  systems.  The  IAEA  has 
also  Improved  and  standardized  the  tech- 
niques for  evaluating  surveillance  films  and 
tapes. 

To  meet  increasingly  stringent  licensing 
requirements  the  US  has  developed  for  the 
IAEA  a  new  special  container  to  transport 
safeguards  samples  by  air.  Procedures  for 
the  shipment  of  samples  have  been  Im- 
proved. 

Better  and  more  tamper-resistant  seals 
are  now  being  used.  The  IAEA  has  intro- 
duced procedures  to  control  and  ensure  that 
they  are  effectively  used. 

There  have  also  been  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  accuracy  and  rellabUlty  and 
ease-of-use  of  Instruments  for  measuring 
the  composition  of  nuclear  material. 

The  organization  and  resources  of  the  De- 
partment of  Safeguards  have  also  been 
strengthened  since  1980  e.g.: 

The  newly-established  training  section 
has  enabled  the  IAEA  to  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  improving  the  training  of  Inspectors. 
The  section  has  developed  training  manuals 
and  has  carried  out  an  Intensive  training 
programme.  This  includes  exercises  at  nu- 
clear plants  In  Member  States  for  all  new  in- 
spectors. It  also  includes  advanced  courses 
in  inspection  procedures  and  In  use  of  the 
computer  data  base,  including  computerized 
inspection  reports.  Refresher  courses  are  of- 
fered at  regular  Intervals  to  experienced  in- 
spectors, and  language  training  for  fluency 
In  the  local  language. 

With  the  creation  of  two  new  supporting 
divisions  a  major  effort  is  being  made  to  Im- 
prove the  evaluation  of  the  results  achieved 
in  applying  safeguards  and  to  standardize 
the  procedures  used.  Conceptual  work  has 
been  done  to  define  Inspection  goals  and 
other  basic  concepts  used  for  plaimlnc  in- 
spections. 

Simultaneously,  sevenU  improvements 
have  been  Introduced  in  the  annual  Safe- 
guards Implementation  Reports  so  as  to 
ensure  that  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
Member  States  may  more  easily  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  the  safeguards  operation. 

The  increase  in  the  manpower  available 
for  Inspection  and  the  more  effective  use 
that  is  now  made  of  It  has  led  to  a  number 
of  Improvements  in  the  number  of  Inspec- 
tion man-days  spent  In  the  field.  These  In- 
creased from  3300  In  1979  to  6600  in  1984. 
The  creation  of  safeguards  offices  in  Japan 
and  Canada,  already  mentioned,  has  played 
some  part  In  this  improvement. 

Achievement  of  inspection  goals 
The  IAEA's  Inspection  goals  referred  to 
on  p.  4  are  formulated  on  the  following 
basis:  to  detect  diversion  with  a  probability 
of  90  to  95%;  to  preset  the  minimum  quanti- 
ties of  nuclear  material  which  safeguards 
accounting  should  detect,  if  the  material 
were  diverted:  and  to  preset  the  mawimnm 
times  which  should  elapse  before  a  diversion 
Is  detected. 

These  times  reflect  the  time  It  would  take 
to  turn  the  nuclear  material  Into  a  nuclear 
explosive  device  or  weapon. 

The  IAEA  has  developed  criteria  for  in- 
spection goals  attainment  by  which  It  de- 
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scribes  the  capability  of  the  inspectorate  to 
detect  the  diversion  of  significant  quantities 
of  nuclear  material  in  case  such  a  diversion 
would  occur.  These  criteria  are  baaed  on 
technically  relevant  diversion  scenarios— in- 
cluding some  very  remote  and  difficult  of 
achievement— for  categories  of  facilities. 
The  criteria  take  account  of  legal  and  tech- 
nical factors  and  of  the  inherent  limitation 
of  the  safeguards  system  referred  to  on 
page  4.  A  failure  fully  to  meet  an  liupection 
goal  does  not  mean  that  a  diversion  has  oc- 
curred without  being  detected.  It  does  how- 
ever give  a  signal  to  the  Agency  and  to  the 
Member  States  concerned  that  further  Im- 
provements or  developments  may  be  called 
for  and/or  an  Increase  in  resources  required. 

The  IAEA  aims  in  the  first  place  at  fully 
attaining  Its  Inspection  goals  with  respect  to 
direct  weapon-usable  materials  (plutonlum 
and  highly-enriched  uranium),  placing  less 
emphasis  on  the  safeguards  activities  relat- 
ed to  other  nuclear  materials. 

The  progress  described  earlier  In  this 
paper  has  led  to  a  significant  improvement 
in  achieving  fully  the  IAEA  Inspection  goals 
at  individual  facilities  from  60%  In  1979  to 
71%  in  1984  as  far  as  direct  weapon-usable 
materials  are  concerned  and  from  27%  in 
1979  to  53%  in  1984  with  respect  to  all  nu- 
clear materials. 

THX  rUTURI 

Further  improvements 
The  IAEA  now  has  the  capability  and 
techniques  to  fulfill  its  current  safeguards 
responslbUltles.  although  an  increase  In 
manpower  resources  would  be  highly  desira- 
ble to  Improve  still  further  inspection  goal 
achievement.  For  the  future,  the  IAEA 
must  focus  on  Increased  professionalism 
(rigorous  recruitment  criteria,  advanced 
training)  and  develop  the  capacity  to  deal 
with  emerging  technologies.  More  specifical- 
ly, what  Is  needed  Is: 

Onus  on  IAEA  (in  co-operation  with  cer- 
tain Member  SUtes): 

(a)  Further  improvement  of  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  safeguards  system 
e.g.  by  Increased  use  of  electronic  informa- 
tion treatment. 

(b)  More  extensive  advanced  training  of 
Inspectors,  including  fuller  use  by  inspectors 
of  advanced  measuring  and  analytical  tech- 
niques and  instruments. 

(c)  Further  development  of  safeguards 
procedures  for  advanced  fuel-cycle  technol- 
ogies (e.g.  laser  eiuichment)  and  for  the 
safeguarding  of  MOX  fuel  fabrication, 
large-scale  reprocessing  and  enrichment 
plants. 

Onus  on  IAEA  (In  co-operation  with  oper- 
ators): 

(d)  More  comprehensive,  and  accurate  ver- 
ification of  the  Inventories  of  nuclear  mate- 
rial at  major  plants.  This  requires  better  co- 
operation by  plant  operators. 

(e)  Removal  of  restriction  on  the  use  of 
newly-developed  safeguards  Instrumenta- 
tion. 

Onus  on  States: 

(f)  More  prompt,  accurate  and  complete 
reports  by  governments  on  the  nuclear  ma- 
terial flow  at  plants  in  their  countries. 

(g)  Alleviation  of  restrictions  that  govern- 
ments Impose  on  the  Director  General's  au- 
thority to  designate  Inspectors,  and  speedier 
responses  to  designation  proposals. 

(h)  Easier  comparability  In  reporu  sub- 
mitted by  governments  about  their  exports 
or  Imports  of  nuclear  material. 

For  several  years  now,  member  govern- 
ments have  applied  the  "aero-growth"  rule 
to  the  IAEA's  budget.  Thanks  to  gains  In  ef- 
ficiency it  has  nevertheless  been  possible  to 


Increase  the  allocations  for  safeguard  and 
for  promotion  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nucle- 
ar energy.  The  safeguards  operation  will 
continue  to  need  larger  resources  to  meet  Its 
commitments  in  the  non-nuclear-weapon 
countries  and  to  make  furiher  use  of  the 
voluntary  offer  safeguards  agreements  with 
nuclear  weapon  states.  Also,  to  meet  the 
concerns  of  certain  countries  (especially  in 
Western  Europe,  Japan)  that  safeguards 
may  Impact  unfairly  on  their  Industry,  and 
to  take  account  of  the  final  declaration  of 
the  Third  NPT  Review  Conference,  the 
Agency  is  giving  consideration  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  practical  possibility  of  extending 
application  of  safeguards  to  additional  civil 
facilities  in  the  nuclear  weapon  states. 
Concluding  comments 

The  Third  NPT  Review  Conference  ".  .  . 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  improvement  of 
IAEA  Safeguards  which  has  enabled  It  to 
continue  to  apply  safeguards  effectively 
during  a  period  of  rapid  growth  in  the 
number  of  safeguarded  facilities.  It  also 
noted  that  IAEA  safeguards  approaches  are 
capable  of  adequately  dealing  with  facilities 
under  safeguards.  .  . "  The  IAEA  has  been 
able  to  report  each  year  that  there  has  been 
no  Indication  that  a  significant  quantity  of 
nuclear  material  subject  to  safeguards  have 
been  diverted. 

In  addition,  the  Conference  also  under- 
lined the  need  for  the  IAEA  "to  be  provided 
with  the  necessary  financial  and  human  re- 
sources to  ensure  that  the  Agency  Is  able  to 
continue  to  meet  effectively  Its  safeguards 
responsibilities". 

The  November  1986  Summit  Meeting  in 
Geneva  between  President  Reagan  and  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev  recorded  in  Its 
concluding  statement  that  the  two  sides  (US 
and  USSR)  planned  "to  continue  to  pro- 
mote the  strengthening  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  to  support  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Agency  In  Implementing  safe- 
guards, as  well  as  In  promoting  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy". 

The  number  of  plants  coming  under  IAEA 
safeguards  has  grown  much  more  slowly  in 
recent  years  as  IAEA  safeguards  coverage 
has  become  more  than  95%  complete  in  the 
non-nuclear-weapon  countries  and  as  the  ex- 
pansion of  nuclear  power  has  slowed  down. 
This  trend  seems  to  be  likely  to  continue  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  IAEA  will  however 
continue  to  need  considerable  additional  fi- 
nancial and  manpower  resources  to  achieve 
all  lU  safeguards  goals  and  to  finance  the 
cost  of  increasingly  complex  equipment  and 
R  and  D.  The  period  ahead  therefore  offers 
an  opportunity  to  the  Member  States  of  the 
IAEA  to  provide  such  resources  as  will 
enable  the  IAEA  fuUy  to  meet  lU  responsi- 
bilities for  effective  International  safe- 
guards, "as  well  as  in  promoting  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  nuclear  energy"  in  the  words  of 
the  Summit  Meeting.  The  performance  of 
the  IAEA  in  discharging  lU  Increasing  safe- 
guards responsibilities  during  1980-1986 
(outlined  in  this  paper)  shows  that  the 
IAEA  has  made  substantial  progress  In  ef- 
fectively carrying  out  Its  tasks  and  in  over- 
coming the  difficulties  encountered. 


Dan  Lambert  embodied  the  finest  of 
all  American  values.  He  was  a  brave 
soldier  who  was  wounded  four  times  In 
World  War  II  and  who  was  awarded 
numerous  medals  for  his  valor.  He  was 
a  leader  of  veterans  who  fought  to 
protect  the  rights  of  those  who  had 
sacrificed  for  their  country.  He  was  a 
proud  citizen  who  never  grew  tired  of 
defending  the  American  way  of  life. 

Dan  Lambert  has  had  an  extraordi- 
nary impact  on  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  citizens  In  Maine  and  throughout 
the  country.  He  was  recognized  as  a 
man  who  held  fast  to  his  values,  never 
bowing  to  the  winds  of  change,  and  he 
encouraged  others  to  Join  him  In  ex- 
tolling the  many  virtues  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Dan  will  long  be  remembered  for  his 
sense  of  duty  to  our  country  and  to 
those  who  served  In  our  armed  forces. 
For  over  40  years,  he  fought  for  Maine 
veterans  who  needed  assistance.  He 
founded  the  Maine  Veterans  Coordi- 
nating Committee  and  worked  tireless- 
ly for  the  establishment  of  the  Maine 
Veterans  Memorial  Cemetery  and  the 
Maine  State  Veterans  Home. 

Over  the  years,  he  became  known  as 
"Mr.  American  Legion. "  He  was  editor 
of  the  Maine  Legloruialre.  which  was 
recognized  last  year  as  the  top  newspa- 
per serving  veterans  In  the  country, 
and  he  held  numerous  high  offices 
within  the  Legion.  He  was  known  for 
always  taking  the  time  to  listen  to  the 
Individual  concerns  of  those  who 
sought  his  assistance. 

His  words  and  deeds  have  touched  us 
all,  and  It  Is  with  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration that  I  call  attention  to  the 
many  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
Daniel  L.  Lambert. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DANIEL  L. 
LAMBERT 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
greatest  advocates  for  the  rights  of 
veterans  our  Nation  has  known, 
Daniel  L.  Lambert,  who  died  February 
16,  1986. 


rise 
the 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LEE  V.  BENSON 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  of  the  Senate's 
time  to  acknowledge  the  outstanding 
work  and  journalistic  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Lee  V.  Benson,  a  native 
Utahn  and  sports  columnist  for  Salt 
Lake  City's  Deseret  News, 

The  year  1985  marks  the  10th  time 
In  a  row  Mr.  Benson  has  been  named 
Utah's  Sportswrlter  of  the  Year  by  the 
National  Sportscasters  and  Sporuwrit- 
ers  Association.  The  award  is  a  prestig- 
ious one.  All  sports  journalists  In  the 
State  are  eligible.  The  voters  are  the 
sportswrlters  themselves.  An  honor  be- 
stowed by  one's  peers  Is  especially  sat- 
isfying and  noteworthy. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Benson  has  domi- 
nated his  field  for  such  a  long  time  im- 
presses me.  It  Lb  difficult  enough  just 
to  get  to  the  top  of  a  profession.  To 
sUy  there  for  a  decade  in  the  competi- 
tive and  creative  climate  of  sports 
Journalism  Is  extraordinary. 

I  am  also  Impressed  by  the  way  Mr. 
Benson  has  gone  about  developing  and 
mastering  his  skills.  From  ail  aocounta. 
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his  efforts  from  the  beginning  have 
been  dedicated  and  tireless.  The  son  of 
a  farmer  and  mechanic,  Mr.  Benson 
had  no  head  start  or  special  benefits 
of  any  kind  in  his  chosen  field;  just  a 
desire  to  write  and  have  someone  pub- 
lish his  work. 

The  story  of  the  way  Mr.  Benson  ob- 
tained his  first  job  is  illustrative  of  his 
dedication.  It  was  1972  and  he  was  a 
senior  at  Brigham  Young  Uni  v  ersity  in 
Provo,  UT.  He  heard  of  an  opening  at 
the  Deseret  News,  one  of  Utah's  major 
daily  newspapers  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He 
immediately  applied  for  the  job  and 
an  Interview  with  the  newspaper's 
sports  editor  was  arranged.  The  sports 
editor  was  not  encouraging,  pointing 
out  that  Mr.  Benson  did  not  have  any 
real  experience,  aside  from  the  coUege 
newspaper,  and  that  he  had  not  yet 
obtained  a  college  degree. 

The  night  before  the  interview, 
northern  Utah  was  hit  with  a  major 
winter  storm.  Over  18  inches  of  snow 
fell.  Visibility  was  almost  zero.  All 
roads  were  nearly  impassable  and  Lee 
Benson  found  himself  in  Provo,  50 
miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  with  noth- 
ing but  a  1968  Volkswagen  to  get  him 
there.  He  got  up  3  hours  early  and  left 
anyway. 

When  the  Utah  Highway  Patrol 
closed  1-15  between  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Provo,  Mr.  Benson  doubled  back  and 
found  an  alternate  route  through 
Heber  City  and  Park  City  and  down 
Parleys  Canyon  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
There  were  times  he  didn't  know  if  his 
car  was  still  on  the  highway.  But  he 
kept  going,  finally  arriving.  He  was  on 
tirne.  The  sports  editor  was  late. 

Later  in  the  day,  Mr.  Benson  got  his 
interview,  and  still  later  in  the  day,  he 
got  the  job.  His  first  beat  was  a  do-it- 
right-or-there's-the-door  assignment 
covering  prep  sports  by  winter  and 
women's  golf  in  the  summer.  He  got 
right  to  it,  attacking  high  school 
sports  with  roughly  the  same  venge- 
ance as  he  had  the  back  roads  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  Pour  years  later,  having  ac- 
quired a  worthing  knowledge  of  the  lo- 
cation of  every  high  school  gymnasi- 
um in  every  comer  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  he  moved  on  to  cover  college 
and  professional  sports.  Along  the  way 
he  began  developing  as  a  writer,  cap- 
turing America's  obsession  with  sports 
in  an  entertaining  blend  of  humor,  wit 
and  commentary. 

In  1979,  at  only  31  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Benson  became  the  Deseret  News' 
Sports  Editor  and  dally  columnist,  a 
position  he  continues  to  hold.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  decade-long  lock  on  the 
annual  sportswrlter-of-the-year  award, 
he  has  received  many  regional  and  na- 
tional writing  awards,  and  has  served 
in  a  number  of  important  organiza- 
tions, including  most  recently  a  term 
as  president  of  the  College  Basketball 
Writers  of  America.  In  1984,  he  was 
ranked  among  the  top  10  sports  colum- 
nists in  the  Nation  by  Associated  Press 


sports  editors.  Elvery  day  he  brings  us 
the  world  of  sports,  from  the  Olympic 
Games  to  the  World  Series  to  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  basketball.  We're  proud 
of  him  in  Utah.  We  think  he  has  sUced 
off  a  piece  of  the  American  dream.  He 
is  doing  what  he  does  best  and  his 
fellow  journalists  have  once  again 
given  him  their  praise.  I  join  them  in 
doing  so.  and  I  thank  the  chair  for  al- 
lowing me  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
such  an  outstanding  journalist. 

A  column  Mr.  Benson  filed  a  few 
years  ago  from  Super  Bowl  XV  in  New 
Orleans  which  coincided  with  the  final 
hours  of  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis 
typifies  his  style.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  column  follows: 

Wish  You'd  Been  There 
(By  Lee  Benson) 

New  Orlkams.— There  were  no  more  hos- 
tages to  worry  about,  or  presidential  races 
either.  What  it  came  down  to  was  whether 
six-foot-tall  Lester  Hayes  could  honestly 
stay  with  six-foot-eight  Harold  Carmichael 
(he  could)  and  whether  a  part- Indian  recon- 
structed quarterbacli  could  outthrow  a 
Polish  strongarm  on  the  other  side  of  the 
field  (he  could).  Pleasant  problems  for  a 
change,  ones  the  nation  could  enjoy.  Ones  it 
did. 

Sure  it  was  Just  a  football  game  here  on 
Sunday,  the  15th  annual  Super  Bowl  to 
decide  the  NFL's  world  champion,  which  is 
rather  an  arbitrary  title  since  nobody  else  in 
the  world  plays  American  football.  But 
that's  the  way  it  is  with  freedom.  Football 
games  can  command  100  million  TV  viewers, 
assume  arbitrary  sovereignty,  charge 
$550,000  for  one  minute  of  commercial  time, 
and  even  turn  a  people  city  like  Noo  Awlins 
into  shoulder  to  shoulder  congestion,  and 
I'm  not  talking  about  Hayes  vs.  Carmichael. 

America  had  a  celebration  here  Sunday. 

Maybe  the  entire  country  didn't  attend, 
but  a  pretty  good  cross-section  did.  Lots  of 
fans  from  California  out  West  and  Philadel- 
phia out  East,  and  poUticans  and  celebrities 
and  media  types  from  every  state  in  the 
union.  No  consensus  of  opinion  on  who 
should  or  would  win.  No  made-by-the-state 
teams.  Good  old  American  hatred  between 
the  people  wearing  green  T-shirts  and  those 
who  drove  all  the  way  from  Sacramento  in 
five-to-the-gallon  Winnebagos  with  "Go 
Raiders"  scribbled  on  the  white  sidewalls. 

It  was  one  beautiful  sight  Sunday— not 
the  game,  the  people.  Seventy  thousand 
visitors  In  New  Orleans,  booking  every 
single  one  of  the  22.000  hotel  rooms,  eating 
in  every  single  one  of  the  2,500  restaurants 
(although  Pascal  Mansle's  got  more  than  its 
fair  share  and  they  say  it  was  worth  the 
wait)  and  using  a  football  game  for  an 
excuse  to  have  a  good  time  while  pumping 
something  like  350  million  into  a  grateful 
New  Orleans  economy. 

I  saw  America  the  Beautiful  Sunday  in 
New  Orleans,  and  America  the  Free  and 
America  the  Spirited.  I  walked  the  French 
Quarter  before  going  to  the  game  in  the  Su- 
perdome  at  5  p.m.  I  wish  you'd  been  there. 
For  some  reason,  nature  saw  fit  to  bestow  a 
windless  72  degree  day  for  ex-hostage 
Sunday.  The  aforementioned  70,000  visitors 
all  were  outdoors. 

There  were  smiles  everywhere— If  it  is 
only  Imaginary  that  these  smiles  reflected  a 


relief  the  Iran  captives  are  back  home  then 
tolerate  the  fact— and  Phlladelphians  clear- 
ly outnumbered  all  others,  including,  I 
should  think,  Loulslanans,  Phlladelphians 
in  green,  spelling  out  E-A-G-L-E-S  as  they 
walked  in  bunches,  wearing  "Raider  Haters" 
on  their  hats. 

In  front  of  the  Old  Absinthe  House- 
Where  Mark  Twain  and  Jefferson  Davis  re- 
laxed once  upon  a  time  while  traveling  be- 
tween books  or  wars— was  a  group  of  high 
school  cheerleaders  from  Illinois  leading 
cheers  for  either  side,  upon  request.  Further 
down  was  a  black  kid  doing  a  tap  dance  rou- 
tine putting  anything  Stilrley  Temple  ever 
did  to  absolute  shame.  As  a  capitalist,  he 
was  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  scalper  on  the 
comer,  waving  four  tickets  to  the  approach- 
ing game  and  asking  $74  apiece.  All  the 
while,  the  dancer  kept  tapping,  and  his  hat 
on  the  pavement  kept  collecting  dollars.  In 
no  time,  he  had  enough  to  get  into  the 
game. 

In  the  crowds  they  all  rubbed  elbows, 
blacks  and  whites  and  browns  and  an  Arab 
wearing  a  ghoutra,  and  on  the  street  were 
white  Cadillac  llmos  in  front  of  the  Monte- 
lone  Hotel  waiting  to  take  VIPs  to  the  game, 
the  cars  all  decked  out  with  yellow  ribbons 
knotted  around  their  hood  ornaments,  wel- 
coming 62  Americans  back  to  the  land  of 
the  free. 

In  Jackson  Square  artists  were  doing  por- 
traits in  chalk  for  $20  and  on  the  prome- 
nade overlooking  the  Mississippi  a  bugler 
was  playing  'I  Left  My  Heart  in  San  Fran- 
cisco" for  the  Califomians,  "Philadelphia 
Freedom"  for  the  Pennsylvanlans  and 
"Cryin"  the  Blues"  for  those  who  would 
lose. 

Then,  at  the  Superdome,  an  80-foot  yellow 
bow  tie  on  the  front  smd  30,000  yellow  bows 
passed  out  to  the  spactators— all  this  giving 
way  to  a  noisy,  cheering  crowd  that  rose 
with  Helen  O'Connell  to  sing  the  national 
anthem  and— wait  for  this— most  of  them 
singing  with  her. 

A  party  and  a  day  for  America  and  Ameri- 
cans, all  going  their  different  direction,  all 
free  to  choose  which  way  they'd  cheer,  or  if 
they'd  cheer  at  all;  or  if  they'd  do  like  a  lot 
of  writers  did  here  earlier  in  the  week- 
decry  the  Super  Bowl  as  overrated,  as  an 
event  that  doesn't  deserve  such  national  ad- 
oration and  status,  as  a  sign  of  the  times 
that  America's  values  are  out  of  touch  when 
so  much  is  made  of  22  grown  men  dressing 
up  in  padding  and  attempting  to  stop  each 
other  from  delivering  an  oblong  ball  across 
a  goal  line. 

But  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  fuss.  Getting  excited  about 
a  couple  of  free  enterprise  teams  that  made 
it  to  the  top  isn't  such  a  bad  kind  of  adora- 
tion. 

Sure,  the  Super  Bowl  is  Just  a  game.  And 
there  are  poverty  problems  to  worry  about, 
and  inflation,  and  worries  about  oil  and 
rising  crime  rates  and  not  having  enough 
wilderness  area  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  But 
nobody's  forced  to  go,  and  forced  to  enjoy 
himself,  either.  It  is  a  game  that  once  a  year 
draws— pardon  me— super  attention  to  our 
free  way  of  life. 

Especially  this  year. 


TOM  VALLELY-A  FIGHTER  FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, one  of  my  closest  friends,  Massa- 
chusetts State  Representative  Tom 
Vallely.  gave  up  his  quest  to  become 


the  next  Congressman  from  the 
E^hth  District  in  Massachusetts,  the 
seat  now  held  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

There  are  many  other  fine  candi- 
dates left  in  the  race,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  Eighth  District  will  be  well- 
represented  by  one  of  them.  But  with 
Tom's  withdrawal  from  the  race,  Mas- 
sachusetts has,  for  at  least  the  time 
being,  lost  a  great  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. 

Tom  Vallely  and  I  go  back  a  long 
way.  Both  of  us  fought  in  Vietnam, 
where  Tom  won  a  Silver  Star  for  cour- 
age. Both  of  us  came  back  from  the 
war  and  fought  to  end  it.  Tom  and  I 
fought  for  veterans'  rights  together. 
We've  been  through  many  campaigns 
together.  And  for  many  many  years 
now,  Tom  has  been  one  of  my  best 
friends,  through  good  times  and  bad. 

I  have  seen  Tom's  loyalty  and  cour- 
age on  so  many  occasions,  and  it  would 
have  been  wonderful  for  the  people 
who  live  in  the  Eighth  to  have  Tom 
down  in  Washington  fighting  for  the 
things  he  believes  in.  Tom  is  tough.  He 
has  compassion.  He  is  a  fighter.  He 
gets  things  done.  And  he  sets  his  own 
agenda. 

It  was  no  accident  that  Tom  Vallely 
got  a  gay  rights  bill  through  the  Mas- 
sachusetts House  and  secured  enact- 
ment of  agent  orange  legislation  to 
find  out  more  about  what  happened  to 
men  exposed  to  dioxin  in  Vietnam. 
Tom  turned  commitment  into  legisla- 
tion throughout  his  career  in  the 
State  house,  and  he  will  do  it  again  in 
the  future. 

Yesterday,  Tom  recognized  that  he 
didn't  have  the  name  recognition  to 
compete  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District,  and  he  has  withdrawn  from 
the  race,  characteristically,  because  as 
the  Boston  Globe  put  it,  "he  didn't 
feel  comfortable  asking  supporters 
and  potential  supporters  for  so  much 
when  the  odds  were  so  long." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Tom  will  find 
an  important  place  in  the  government 
of  our  State  and  our  Nation  in  any 
case.  Tom  Vallely  may  never  be  on  the 
cover  of  People  magazine— he  may 
never  get  100  percent  on  any  lobbyist's 
list  of  who  voted  right  on  their  par- 
ticular special  interest.  What  Tom  has 
instead  Is  both  commonsense  and  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  personal  and 
political  courage,  and  those  are  traits 
that  will  continue  to  serve  Tom  and 
Massachusetts  well. 

In  today's  Boston  Globe,  columnist 
Robert  L.  Turner  wrote  a  colimin  that 
captured  a  lot  of  Tom  Vallely's 
strengths,  called  "Bowing  Out  With 
Candor."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  column  appear  in  full  in  the 

CONOKKSSIOMAL  RiCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkobo,  as  follows: 


Bowing  Out  With  C/un>oa 

Candor  has  always  been  Tom  Vallely'i 
hallmark. 

It  is  not  a  quality  overflowing  from  most 
politicians,  and  Vallely  enjoys  surprising 
people  with  it— to  a  fault,  sometimes. 

When  he  announced  for  Congress  on  Jan. 
16,  he  refused  to  make  hairbreadth  distinc- 
tions between  the  way  he  had  divested  In- 
vestments in  companies  doing  business  in 
South  Africa  and  the  way  Joe  Kennedy  had. 
"It's  about  the  same,"  he  said. 

Vallely  ended  his  candidacy  yesterday 
with  the  same  candor  with  which  he  had 
begun  it. 

He  said  he  felt  he  couldn't  win— that  his 
low  visibility  in  a  large  field  prevented  him 
from  becoming  a  contender.  And  "I'm  a 
little  out  of  step,"  he  said.  "I  have  an  inabil- 
ity to  take  things  that  are  very  complicated 
and  make  them  simple. " 

This  is  vintage  Vallely.  He  was  a  liberal  In 
a  liberal  district,  but  he  refused  again  and 
again  to  recite  the  liberal  creed. 

He  was  for  cutting  the  Pentagon  budget, 
but  not  with  mindless,  across-the-board 
slashes.  He  opposed  most  of  the  new  weap- 
ons systems  sought  by  President  Reagan, 
but  he  said  certain  systems  would  Improve 
deterrence  and  help  prevent  war.  He  backed 
organized  labor  90  percent  of  the  time,  but 
not  the  100  percent  frequently  demanded  by 
liberal  litmus  tests. 

He  was  forever  making  distinctions  that 
he  thought  were  Important,  that  went  to 
the  heart  of  real  policy  questions,  but  that 
got  lost  In  the  hubbub  from  a  dozen  candi- 
dates. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  Vallely  was  always 
right.  His  was  not  the  quickest  mind  In  the 
field— that  probably  belongs  to  Sen.  George 
Bachrach— or  his  philosophy  the  most  co- 
herent—that is  probably  Rep.  Tom  Galla- 
gher's. 

But  Vallely  has  a  restless,  inquisitive 
manner  that  la  skeptical  of  the  accepted 
wisdom,  that  la  always  pushing  wider  and 
deeper,  looking  for  the  real  causes  of  prob- 
lems and  for  real  solutions,  not  for  slogans. 

Taped  over  the  desk  of  press  aide  Carter 
Wllkle  In  Vallely's  Somervllle  headquarters 
yesterday  was  a  picture  of  Mark  Twain  with 
the  quoutlon:  ^Loyalty  to  petrified  opinion 
never  yet  broke  a  chain  or  freed  a  human 
soul." 

That  quality  will  be  badly  missed  in  this 
campaign. 

Does  Vallely's  departure  mean  that  Ken- 
nedy's election  is  Inevitable?  Not  necessari- 
ly. Any  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  field  cre- 
ates a  better  chance  that  someone  will  be 
able  to  engage  Kennedy  head-on. 

But  some  people  felt  that  Vallely,  with  hia 
Independent  thinking,  his  background  as  a 
Vietnam  veteran,  his  money,  his  expert  sup- 
port and  his  energy,  stood  the  best  chance 
of  beating  Kennedy  if  he  could  only  become 
a  contender. 

No  one  suggested  that  Vallely's  action  yes- 
terday was  a  failure  of  courage.  This  has 
never  been  a  question.  Not  when  he  was  a 
Marine  in  Vietnam,  not  when  he  was  an 
antiwar  veteran  in  Washington  and  not  In 
his  six  years  in  the  Massachusetts  House. 

Vallely  didn't  think  twice  about  opposing 
organ^ed  labor  on  the  prevailing-wage  law 
or  the  antlnuclear  purists  on  nuclear  strate- 
gy. He  was  virtually  the  only  white  elected 
official  In  Boston  to  support  Mel  King 
versus  Ray  Flynn  in  the  1988  mayoral  elec- 
tion. 

When  Albert  O'Niel,  the  blunt  instrument 
of  this  congresBlonal  campaign,  questioned 


him  on  busing  recently,'  Vallely  was  elo- 
quent in  Its  defense. 

And  the  enormous  heart  Vallely  showed 
In  support  of  his  friend  John  Kerry  in  the 
final  two  weeks  of  Kerry's  successful  cam- 
paign for  the  Senate  two  yean  ago  was  only 
what  would  be  expected  from  him. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  Valle- 
ly's departure  was  his  reluctance  to  ask  of 
his  supporters  what  he  was  only  too  willing 
to  give  himself. 

He  felt  his  candidacy  stood  for  something, 
especially  for  a  Vietnam  legacy  he  cared 
about  deeply,  and  he  didn't  want  to  see  that 
embarrassed  by  the  poor  showing  he  felt  his 
candidacy  was  almost  inevitably  headed 
toward. 

He  didn't  feel  comfortable  asking  support- 
ers and  potential  supporters  for  so  much 
when  the  odds  were  so  long. 

In  the  end,  he  was  candid  with  himself, 
"And  I  couldn't  lie  to  them,"  he  said. 


THE  SIX  AMERICAN  HOSTAGES 
IN  BEIRUT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  Sunday,  March  16,  has  been  de- 
clared "Terry  Anderson  Day"  by  the 
New  York  State  Assembly.  Terry  An- 
derson is  one  of  the  six  American  hos- 
tages being  held  in  Beirut.  To  com- 
memorate this  day,  as  well  as  the  first 
anniversary  of  Terry  Anderson's  kid- 
napping and  the  second  aimiversary  of 
William  Buckley's  disappearance,  fam- 
ilies of  the  hostages  plan  to  gather 
before  the  White  House  this  Sunday.  I 
support  this  effort,  and  am  pleased  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  six  Americans  con- 
tinue to  be  held  hostage  in  Beirut.  Yet 
I  would  like  to  let  the  families  of  the 
hostages,  and  perhaps  the  hostages 
themselves,  know  that  their  fate  has 
not  been  lost  in  the  smoke  of  more 
recent  terrorist  actions.  Their  names: 
William  Buckley,  political  officer  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut,  kidnaped 
on  March  16.  1984;  Peter  Kilbum,  a  li- 
brarian at  the  American  University, 
believed  to  have  been  kidnaped  on  De- 
cember 3,  1984;  the  Reverend  Law- 
rence Jenco,  the  head  of  Catholic 
Relief  Services  in  Lebanon  when  he 
was  kidnaped  on  January  8,  1985; 
Terry  A.  Anderson,  chief  Middle  East 
correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press,  abducted  March  16.  1985:  David 
P.  Jacobsen.  director  of  the  American 
University  Hospital,  kidnaped  on  May 
28,  1985;  and  Thomas  M.  Sutherland, 
dean  of  the  agriculture  department  at 
the  American  University  In  Beirut 
when  he  was  kidnaped  on  June  9, 
1985. 

I  cannot  excape  two  observations, 
first,  these  are  honorable  men,  who 
were  following  honorable  pursuits 
when  they  were  kidnaped.  Second, 
these  men  have  been  held  for  a  long 
time,  in  William  Buckley's  case  as  long 
as  24  months. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  in  con- 
tact with  certain  governments  in  the 
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area.  Including  the  Syrians,  as  well  as 
various  factions  in  Beirut.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  other  members  of  the 
administration  have  also  met  with 
Special  Envoy  Terry  Walte,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Archlbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  an  experienced  hostage 
negotiator  who  has  already  made  two 
trips  to  Lebanon.  Mr.  Walte  has  been 
in  touch  with  the  faction  which  Is  sadd 
to  hold  the  hostages,  although  he  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  meet  with  any  of 
them.  The  State  Department  operates 
on  the  assumption  that  all  six  hos- 
tages are  still  alive.  And  well  they 
should.  My  colleague  across  the  aisle 
can  tell  you  a  bit  about  how  long  the 
human  spirit  can  survive  in  captivity. 

Secretary  Shultz  knows  well  the  ur- 
gency of  this  matter.  But  to  the  hos- 
tages, I  say  "You  are  not  forgotten." 
When  I  was  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  SUtes  in- 
troduced a  resolution  calling  for  a 
world-wide  amnesty  for  political  pris- 
oners. This  resolution  was  greeted 
with  considerable  skepticism,  and  in 
any  event,  was  soon  amended  beyond 
recognition  such  that  we  withdrew  it 
from  consideration.  But  I  have  not  for- 
gotten the  comments  of  a  young 
German  reporter  at  the  time:  "Word 
of  this  resolution  wlU  be  in  every  jail 
cell  in  Eastern  Europe  tonight,"  he 
said.  "I  know.  Because  I  was  in  one  of 
those  cells." 

Mr.  President,  our  American  hos- 
tages in  Beirut,  and  their  families  who 
wait,  are  not  forgotten.  I  hope  they 
know  this. 


DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OP  CEN- 
TRAL INTELUGENCE  JOHN  N. 
McMAHON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  salute  a  public  servant. 
On  Bftarch  4  the  President  accepted 
the  resignation  of  John  N.  McMahon 
as  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. His  resignation  is  effective 
March  29. 

Mr.  McMahon  Joined  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  in  September  1951, 
and  for  the  next  34  years  rose  in  the 
ranks  until  he  became  principal 
deputy  to  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence. Previous  to  that  he  served 
successful  tours  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Deputy  Director  for  National  Foreign 
Assessment— now  Directorate  of  Intel- 
ligence, and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
CIA  for  Operations.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
McMahon's  distinguished  biography 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

BlOOBAPHT  OP  JOBH  N.  McMAHOR 

John  N.  McMahon  was  sworn  in  as 
Deputy  Clrector  of  Central  Intelligence  on 
June  10,  1!)82.  In  this  position  he  is  princi- 
pal deputy  to  the  Director,  who  heads  the 


Intelligence  Community  (all  of  the  foreign 
Intelligence  agencies  of  the  United  States) 
and  directs  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
A  career  CIA  employee,  Mr.  McMahon  has 
served  In  senior  positions  In  all  of  the  Agen- 
cy's four  Directorates. 

Mr.  McMahon  graduated  from  Holy  Cross 
In  1951;  in  September  he  Joined  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  was  assigned  over- 
seas In  June  1952.  He  returned  In  1957  for 
basic  training  with  the  U.S.  Army.  In  1959 
Mr.  McMahon  was  assigned  to  the  U-2  pro- 
gram. In  1965  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  CIA's  reconnaissance  R&D.  In 
July  1971  he  was  named  Director,  Office  of 
Electronic  Intelligence  and  later,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Technical  Service.  On  August 
3,  1974  Mr.  McMahon  was  appointed  Associ- 
ate Deputy  Director  of  CIA  for  Administra- 
tion, and  on  May  10,  1976  was  named  Associ- 
ate Deputy  to  the  DCI  for  the  Intelligence 
Community.  He  was  appointed  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  CIA  for  Operations  in  January 
1978  and  served  In  that  capacity  until  April 
12,  1981  when  he  was  named  Deputy  Direc- 
tor for  National  Foreign  Assessment  (now 
Directorate  of  Intelligence),  responsible  for 
directing  analysis  and  production  of  Intelli- 
gence. On  January  4,  1982  Mr.  McMahon 
was  appointed  as  the  Agency's  Executive  Di- 
rector, responsible  for  the  day-to-day  man- 
agement of  CIA;  he  remained  In  this  posi- 
tion until  his  appointment  as  the  Deputy 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Mr.  McMahon  holds  a  Certificate  of  Dis- 
tinction awarded  by  CIA.  the  Intelligence 
Medal  of  Merit,  and  two  Distinguished  In- 
telligence Medals  and  the  Intelligence  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal. 

Mr.  McMahon  was  bom  on  July  3,  1929  In 
East  Norwalk.  Connecticut.  He  and  his  wife 
Margaret  have  four  children. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  for  an  8-year  term, 
liAarch  1977  until  January  1985.  For 
the  last  4  years  of  that  period  I  served 
as  vice  chairman.  As  vice  chairman  I 
strongly  supported  Mr.  McMahon's 
appointment  in  June  1982  as  Deputy 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  and  I 
know  something  of  John  McMahon's 
unique  contribution  to  responsible  in- 
telligence gathering  and  the  security 
of  this  Nation.  I  am  sorry  to  see  him 
depart  the  intelligence  community. 

To  borrow  from  the  British  military 
historian,  Michael  Howard,  the  trou- 
ble with  praising  those  in  this  commu- 
nity is  of  course  that  when  honor  is 
really  due,  few  among  us  knows  any- 
thing about  it,  or  I  might  add,  should 
know  anything  about  it.  Such  is  the 
case  with  John  McMahon.  But  I  will 
tell  you  this.  John  McMahon  is  a  man 
of  exceptional  integrity  and  loyalty. 
He  has  been  called  the  conscience  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  This 
penchant  for  the  truth  allowed  us  on 
the  Committee  on  Intelligence  to 
ensure  effective  oversight  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  without  compro- 
mising the  Nation's  secrets.  And  he  did 
this,  as  well,  without  violating  his  loy- 
alty to  the  Agency  he  served  with  de- 
votion and  distinction. 


Marth  13,  1986 

CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  has  morn- 
ing business  expired?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  now  closed. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  pending  business  is 
what? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225,  which  the  clerk 
will  now  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  225)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  a  Federal  balanced  budget. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 
Pending: 

(1)  Thurmond  Amendment  No.  1652.  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

(2)  Hatch  Amendment  No.  1665  (to 
Amendment  No.  1652).  to  prohibit  borrow- 
ing on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  unless 
three-fifths  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  ap- 
prove a  waiver. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  complete  action  on 
the  amendment  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Armstrong],  and  then  satis- 
fy the  concerns  raised  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama,  Sen- 
ator Hefun,  and  do  all  that  and  then 
agree  that  we  will  go  to  third  reading 
and  have  the  final  vote  on  the  consti- 
tutional balanced  budget  amendment 
on  March  25.  And  then  we  hope  to 
move  either  to  the  committee  funding 
resolutions  or  the  water  resources  bill 
in  an  effort  to  complete  action  on 
those  two  matters  before  mldafter- 
noon  tomorrow. 

I  note  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  is  here 
ready  on  his  side,  and  I  understand 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Thttrmond,  is 
available.  Now  we  need  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  know  that  sometime  this  morning 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Thxhimond,  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  committee 
may  be  permitted  to  meet  this  after- 
noon because  they  were  scheduled  to 
meet  at  10  a.m.  this  morning  and  be- 
cause of  the  pending  business  were 
unable  to  do  so.  But  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  make  that  re- 
quest. I  know  we  had  indicated  last 
evening  to  the  minority  leader  that 
that  would  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  would  urge 
those  who  have  amendments  to  come 
to  the  floor.  We  do  want  to  complete 
action  on  this  matter  this  morning.  I 


would  Indicate  that  yesterday  during 
the  entire  day  we  only  had  about  7 
minutes  of  quorum  caUs.  This  is  the 
second  day  of  live  radio  coverage  and 
we  do  not  want  to  have  any  more  than 
7  minutes  today. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  now  been  handed  a  proposed  new 
amendment.  The  heading  on  it  is 
"New  Armstrong  Language."  I  do  not 
know  who  is  going  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  going  to  read  it  into 
the  Record  because  I  think  that  it  is  a 
serious  proposition  to  be  amending  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  believe  we  ought  to  be  doing  it  off 
the  top  of  our  head  or  by  somebody 
strolling  on  the  floor  and  casually 
laying  down  a  new  amendment.  But  I 
will  read  how  section  1  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  would  read 
if  this  language  were  accepted.  First  of 
all,  it  would  strike  out  whatever  was 
offered  last  night.  It  does  not  say  so 
here,  but  obviously  it  would  have  to 
strike  out  what  was  offered  last  night 
by  Senator  Armstrong  and  Senator 
Hatch,  and  section  1,  if  this  new  lan- 
guage were  adopted,  would  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Total  outlays  of  the  United  States  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  total  receipts  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  that  year  unless 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  for 
a  specific  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts. 
The  public  debt  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
not  be  increased  to  fund  any  excess  of  out- 
lays over  receipts  for  any  fiscal  year  unless 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  for 
such  an  Increase. 

The  language  offered  by  the  two 
Senators  last  night,  notably  Mr. 
Hatch  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  has  been 
stricken  and  the  phrase  "by  law"  is 
added  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  second  sentence  of  the  sec- 
tion that  I  just  read,  beginning  with 
"the  pubUc  debt  of  the  United  States." 
et  cetera.  Is  entirely  new  language. 

Now,  I  would  say  that.  If  this  be- 
comes what  we  vote  on.  the  Arm- 
strong-Hatch amendment,  it  is  in 
much  better  form  than  it  was  last 
night  because  it  does  narrow  it  down 
In  the  new  language  to  clearly  identify 
that  what  is  being  proposed  here  for  a 
supermajority  vote  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  is  the  public  debt  itself.  And 
that  was  not  very  clear. 

I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  in- 
terpreted from  the  language  earlier 
submitted  that  they  were  Just  refer- 
ring to  the  public  debt.  I  find  it  in 
better  form  now  than  it  was  last  night. 
I  would  encourage  Senators  to  review 
it  very  carefully  before  we  have  a  vote 


on  it.  There  may  be  more  bugs  in  it 
than  what  I  have  perceived. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  WlU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes;  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  Just  wanted  to 
inform  the  Senator  that  the  consider- 
ation in  this  language  that  was  worked 
out  somewhat  last  night  was  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  others  who  were  concerned 
about  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 
And  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great 
authorship  pride  here,  but  it  was  the 
feeling  that  this  really  went  to  the 
point  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
raised  last  night,  or  at  least  ques- 
tioned. 

He  advised  us  I  think  that  he  would 
have  to  vote  against  this  amendment 
because  of  the  uncertainty  that  it 
might  relate  to  some  of  the  agricul- 
ture programs  and  this  was  the  best 
Judgment  that  we  could  come  up  with 
last  night. 

I  welcome  some  changes  on  it,  but  I 
wonder  if  it  does  not  really  go  to  some, 
to  the  deep  concerns  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  expressed  last  evening. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Arizona.  That  is  correct,  it  does 
go  to  some  of  the  uncertainty  that  was 
presented  by  the  language  last  night. 
The  second  sentence,  "The  public  debt 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  in- 
creased," is  easily  understood  and  is 
clear.  It  does  not  get  embroiled  in 
whether  or  not  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  Involved  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  other  Senators  were 
talking  about,  whether  gusiranteed 
loans  were  belrig  involved. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  To  be  specific,  it 
says  "public  debt  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

While  it  may  have  been  the  primary 
intention  of  the  authors  of  last  night's 
amendment.  I  think  they  went  far 
beyond  that  scope,  in  a  far-ranging 
way  that  is  as  yet  unplumbed  and 
really  not  charted.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  knew  how  far  we  were 
reaching  last  night.  I  think  this  clearly 
does  express  the  concern  of  those  who 
have  interest  in  requiring  a  three- 
fifths  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
on  increasing  the  public  debt.  It  goes 
directly  to  that  point. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  thank  the  Senator  also  for  bring- 
ing it  up. 

As  was  expressed  last  evening,  it  was 
not  the  Intent  to  Jeopardize  the  guar- 
anteed programs  as  such.  I  hope  this 
puts  to  rest  some  of  the  concern  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  whUe 
Senator  Mxlchcr  is  on  the  floor,  and 
because  I  was  involved  in  this  matter 
last  night.  I  should  like  to  comment  on 
the  point  he  raised. 


The  new  language  is  intended  to 
clarify  that  it  is  subject  to  the  debt 
limit  and  not  individual  obligations. 
However,  the  concerns  he  raised  are 
still  very  real,  and  I  want  to  explain 
why  the  concerns  that  he  and  others 
raised  last  night  go  to  the  basic  heart 
of  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  fundamentally* 
flawed  in  part  because  it  may  reach  in- 
directly those  very  crop  loans  he  was 
talking  about  last  night  and  the  guar- 
anteed loans  for  students,  which  the 
Government  guarantees.  They  are  still 
within  the  reach  of  this  new  language. 

This  amendment  has  not  been  cured; 
it  has  been  clarified.  It  is  still  fatefully 
flawed.  It  cannot  be  cured  by  further 
amendment.  It  can  only  be  cured  now 
by  being  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  caimot  be 
heard. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
Is  this:  Do  we  wish  to  make  it  harder 
to  pay  the  legal  obligations,  the  bills, 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  whether 
those  obligations  are  CCC  loans  or  de- 
ficiency payments  or  obligations  to 
banks  that  have  lent  their  money  to 
students  based  on  the  Government's 
promise  to  pay  in  the  event  of  default? 
Do  we  wish  to  make  it  harder  to  pay 
our  legal  obligations?  They  may  be  ob- 
ligations to  people  who  mail  our  Social 
Security  checks,  who  work  for  the 
Government.  Indeed,  these  obligations 
may  be  bills  for  goods  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  purchased. 

The  issue  we  are  going  to  vote  on  in 
this  new  language  is  whether  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  the  United  SUtes 
to  honor  its  obligations.  The  issue  is 
whether  the  full  faith  tuid  credit  of 
the  United  SUtes  shall  have  a  ques- 
tion mark  after  it  instead  of  an  excla- 
mation point. 

It  is  an  altogether  different  thing  to 
make  it  harder  to  incur  obligations. 
That  is  an  important  goal,  and  reason- 
able people  can  differ  on  whether  the 
advantages  of  putting  constitutional 
limits  on  that  outweigh  the  dangers  of 
doing  so.  But  it  is  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent and  simply  wrong  to  make  it 
harder  to  pay  our  legal  obligations, 
and  that  Is  what  this  amendment 
more  clearly  does,  and  that  is  why  it 
should  be  defeated.  Those  obligations. 
I  emphasize,  could  be  those  CCC 
loans.  They  could  be  loans  to  students 
which  have  been  guaranteed  by  the 
Government.  They  could  be  any 
numt>er  of  things. 

The  language  makes  it  clearer  that 
we  are  no  longer  focusing  on  those,  so 
the  language  Is  clearer,  but  those  obli- 
gations of  the  Government,  very  clear- 
ly, can  still  be  caught  by  this  lan- 
guage. 
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Mr.  President,  the  new  language 
makes  it  clearer  that  Government 
guaranteed  loans  and  farmers'  crop 
loans  are  not  treated  differently  from 
other  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes. 
It  is  clearer  now  that  they  are  all  in 
the  same  leaky  boat. 

It  is  clearer  now  that  it  is  not  intend- 
ed that  the  bills  for  those  loans  or  ob- 
ligations be  treated  differently  from 
other  incurred  obligations.  They  will 
all  be  placed  in  doubt,  in  the  event  the 
debt  limit  might  have  to  be  raised.  It 
could  take  only  41  of  us  instead  of  a 
majority  to  stop  those  bills  from  being 
paid,  if  those  are  the  bills  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  puts  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pile. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  to  my  friend  from 
Michigan  that  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
his  analysis  of  the  proposed  new  lan- 
guage. I  think  his  analysis  is  entirely 
correct. 

I  also  want  to  express  to  my  friend 
from  Michigan  that  I  agree  with  his 
premise  and  his  logic  of  voting  against 
this  amendment.  I  stiU  will  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  new  language 
WiU  verify  what  the  amendment  seeks 
to  do,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  threshold 
that  we  do  not  want  to  raise  by  consti- 
tutional law. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend.  I  ap- 
preciate that  comment  very  much. 

Since  I  was  involved  in  this  discus- 
sion last  night,  I  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  here  that  this 
amendment  is  clearly  and  fundamen- 
tally wrong,  even  though  it  is  clearer. 
The  language  was  being  revised  to 
meet  this  concern  which  the  Senator 
from  Montana  had  raised,  but  I  am 
still  very  much  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  going  to  be 
argued  that  the  only  other  way  to  en- 
force the  rest  of  this  constitutional 
provision  is  with  this  new  language. 
That  is  not  even  accurate,  because  the 
sponsors  of  this  provision,  in  their 
committee  report,  said  that  the  spirit 
of  the  constitutional  amendment 
would  not  be  violated  by  a  de  minimis 
excess  of  outlays  over  receipts  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  $10  billion  excess.  Let 
us  say  that  the  outlays  are  $5  billion 
over  receipts  for  1  year  and  there  is  an 
effort  to  raise  the  debt  limit  to  accom- 
modate it.  Again,  we  are  talking  about 
legal  obligations  already  incurred,  not 
future  spending.  The  issue  is  obliga- 
tions which  this  Government  has  al- 
ready incurred. 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
said  that  that  $5  bUlion  de  minimi-s 
excess  is  ?rlthin  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  that  there  is 
no  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  amend- 
ment; yet,  under  this  amendment,  the 
revised  language  or  the  old  language, 
41  Members  could  stop  the  debt  ceiling 


from  being  increased  to  pay  for  those 
obligations  that  were  inciured  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  language 
change  clarifies  the  intent,  and  it  is 
now  easier  to  see  why  it  is  so  clearly 
wrong  in  its  approach.  While  I  am  glad 
that  intent  has  been  clarified— as  I  uji- 
derstand,  it  is  going  to  be— and  I  thank 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  for 
doing  that.  I  will  not  be  offering  my 
amendment,  because  my  amendment 
cannot  cure  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  can  be  cured  now  only  by 
being  defeated. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
my  colleagues  that  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
commodate all  of  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  (No.  1665)  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKNSMXimfO.  1668 

(Purpose:   To   prohibit   borrowing   on   the 
credit  of  the  United  States  unless  three- 
fifths  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  approve 
a  waiver) 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  wiU  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch)  for 

Mr.  THURMOifs  and  himself,  Mr.  DeConcini. 

Mr.  SmoN,  Mr.  Akmstromg,  Mr.  Borzn,  Mr. 

GRAim,    and    Mr.    Wilson,    proposes    an 

amendment  numbered  1668. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  12,  Insert  after  "receipts." 
the  following: 

"The  public  debt  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  not  be  Increased  to  fund  any  excess  of 
outlays  over  receipts  for  any  fiscal  year, 
unless  three-fifths  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress shall  provide,  by  law,  for  such  an  In- 
crease.". 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  should  be  "three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  provide,  by 
law  •  •  •." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  modified  amendment  reads  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  12,  Insert  after  "receipts." 
the  following: 

"The  pubUc  debt  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  not  be  Increased  to  fund  any  excess  of 
outlays  over  receipts  for  any  fiscal  year, 
unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  shall  provide,  by 
law,  for  such  an  Increase.". 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  did  not  understand 
the  modification  that  was  sent  to  the 
desk. 


Mr.  HATCH.  The  clerk  misread 
what  was  sent  to  the  desk.  The  lan- 
guage added  will  be: 

"The  public  debt  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  not  be  Increased  to  fund  any  excess  of 
outlays  over  recelpte  for  any  fiscal  year, 
unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  shall  provide,  by 
law,  for  such  an  Increase.". 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  just  for  a  moment,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  will  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Just  a  moment,  please.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  was  asking  a  question. 
Has  the  Senator  finished  his  question? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would  like  to  clarify. 
Section  1  of  this  amendment  will  now 
read  as  follows: 

Total  outlays  of  the  United  SUtes  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  total  receipts  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  that  year,  unless 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  stiall  provide  for  a  spe- 
cific excess  of  outlays  over  receipts. 

"The  public  debt  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  not  be  Increased  to  fund  any  excess  of 
outlays  over  receipts  for  any  fiscal  year, 
unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  shall  provide,  by 
law,  for  such  an  Increase.". 

That  is  the  way  section  1  will  read,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  This  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  three-fifths  vote  per- 
taining to  the  specific  excess  of  out- 
lays over  receipts  and  the  public  debt 
increase.  The  public  debt  increase, 
while  requiring  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  number  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  approve  it,  by  law,  and  the 
words  "by  law"  being  added  thereto,  as 
I  understand  it,  means  presentment  to 
the  President,  where  the  President  has 
the  right  to  veto  or  has  the  right  to 
sign.  If  the  President  vetoes  the  bill  it 
will  be  returned  to  Congress  for  action 
to  possibly  override  the  veto. 

As  I  understand  it,  regarding  the 
specific  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts 
in  the  first  sentence,  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  Congress  by  three- 
fifths  vote  do  this  "by  law."  There- 
fore, I  interpret  this  to  mean  that  the 
first  sentence  which  has  the  require- 
ment of  the  three-fifths  vote  to  pro- 
vide for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays 
over  receipts  does  not  include  present- 
ment to  the  I*resident  and,  therefore, 
the  issue  of  whether  the  President 
signs  or  vetoes  will  not  arise. 

I  Just  want  everyone  to  understand. 
Is  this  interpretation  correct?  If  it  is 
incorrect,  I  would  like  to  have  it  cor- 
rected. I  am  seeking  to  have  uniformi- 
ty of  interpretation  concerning  the 
three-fifths  vote  and  presentment  to 
the  President.  And  there  have  been 
some  differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  my  friend 
raises  an  important  issue. 


Article  I.  section  7,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  all  bills  to  be  presented 
to  the  President  for  his  action,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  pointed  out. 
It  has  been  the  intent  of  the  authors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  to  re- 
quire presentment  of  any  bill  authoriz- 
ing raising  the  debt  under  our  "safety 
valve"  provision.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  addition  of  the  words  "by  law" 
to  the  three-fifths  clauses  in  section  1. 
These  words  "by  law"  are  not  incorpo- 
rated in  the  first  sentence  of  section  1 
to  permit  Congress  to  decide  whether 
a  bill  or  resolution  shall  be  approved 
by  three-fifths  to  authorize  in  excess 
of  outlays  over  receipts.  Even  if  Con- 
gress uses  a  resolution,  a  subsequent 
appropriations  bill  will  usually,  and  I 
think  in  aU  cases,  be  required  to  au- 
thorize the  outlays  excess.  That,  of 
course,  would  involve  the  President. 

So  in  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  this, 
the  President  would  be  involved  and 
would  have  the  right  to  sign  or  veto, 
and  we  would  have  the  right  to  over- 
ride any  particular  veto. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  done  a  serv- 
ice to  this  body  and  to  this  discussion 
by  raising  this  issue  and  I  think 
making  it  clear  Just  where  we  are 
going  in  this  matter. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  comment. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Let  me  reply  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
before  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
begins. 

The  appropriation  process  which 
will  follow,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  said,  would  not  involve 
a  three-fifths  vote  regarding  appropri- 
ating that  excess  of  the  outlays  over 
receipts  but  it  would  involve  a  majori- 
ty of  those  present  and  voting  and 
would  involve  the  presentment  of  the 
President  and  his  right  to  sign  or  veto. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  point  to 
make  and  he  has  made  it  and  made  it 
eloquently. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  But  in  increasing  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States,  since 
the  world  "by  law"  was  used  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  involved,  there  would  be 
presentment  to  the  President,  the 
President  would  either  sign  or  veto. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct.  These 
things  will  happen  simultaneously  and 
the  Senator  is  correct,  and  I  think  the 
record  is  well  made. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  can  Just  add.  and  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding,  that 
is  the  four  of  us,  Thurmond,  DeCon- 
cini, Hatch,  and  I,  have  been  discuss- 
ing that  this  morning,  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  knows,  with  him.  That 
is  our  unanimous  interpretation.  It  is 
clear,  that  is  our  intent,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  helped 
to  make  crystal  clear  what  we  want  to 
do  In  this  regard. 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  agree 
with  that?      \ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama for  raising  these  points  and  ex- 
pressing himself  on  them  and  clarify- 
ing the  subject  for  the  Rscori). 

I  do  agree  with  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  said 
and  with  the  interpretation  that  he 
has  placed  upon  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  personally  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
as  well.  I  think  this  has  been  a  fruitful 
discussion,  and  certainly  I  hope  the 
work  all  of  us  have  done  into  the 
evening  last  night  and  not  finishing 
until  probably  after  11  o'clock— I  did 
not  leave  until  11:15— has  been  fruit- 
ful.      

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Ahm- 
strong]  present.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
he  understands  that  and  has  no  objec- 
tion to  this  modification  since  it  is 
really  his  amendment. 

The  amendment  as  it  is  would  re- 
quire the  public  debt  to  have  a  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  each 
House  by  law,  but  the  deficit  state- 
ment or  wherever  the  approval  of  the 
specific  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts 
requires  a  three-fifths  vote,  but  no 
presentment  to  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  so  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  may  pose  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

If  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
yield,  I  will  be  glad  to  respond.  First,  I 
would  like  to  say  publicly  something 
that  I  said  privately  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  really  think  the  con- 
tribution which  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama made  to  this  discussion  yester- 
day was  enormously  valuable  because 
he  brought  into  focus  this  present- 
ment question  which  had  never  really 
been  understood  by  most  Senators. 

I  will  have  to  admit  it  had  never 
crossed  my  mind  at  any  stage  of  the 
game  that  the  question  of  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  was  in  doubt.  I  think 
he  has  done  us  a  very  valuable  service. 

My  own  preference,  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  is  that  the 
President  be  required  to  sign  any  of 
the  documents  that  are  referred  to 
herein;  in  other  words,  I  would  rather 
that  the  whole  thing  was  subject  to 
presentment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  sift- 
ing this  through  and  trying  to  sort  of 
find  the  golden  mean,  what  Is  the 
most  satisfactory  to  the  largest 
number  of  Senators,  the  resolution 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 


from  Utah,  it  is  that  the  first  part, 
that  is  the  three-fifths  vote  to  estab- 
lish an  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts, 
would  not  necessarily  require  present- 
ment, but  that  an  increase  in  the  debt 
limit  would  be  by  law,  SLnd,  therefore, 
by  definition  would  require  present- 
ment. 

I  personally  would  be  more  comfort- 
able if  the  whole  thing  went  to  the 
White  House,  but  I  believe  there  is  a 
point  at  which  we  have  to  arrive  at  an 
accommodation.  While  it  is  not  entire- 
ly to  my  liking,  I  think  it  is  servicea- 
ble. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on 
my  feet,  let  me  Just  say  this:  This  has 
been  referred  to  a  few  times  as  the 
Armstrong  amendment.  It  really  is  not 
the  Armstrong  amendment.  Senator 
BoREN  and  I  raised  a  question  about 
the  debt  limit  and  about  the  need  to 
have  a  three-fifths  majority  and  it  was 
a  concern  of  ours,  but  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  and  others,  have  been 
Just  as  interested,  and  the  final  formu- 
lation of  it  was  worked  out  last  night 
by  a  number  of  Senators  and  members 
of  their  staffs. 

While  this  is  not  exactly  the  way  I 
would  have  written  it,  I  think  it  is 
serviceable.  I  think  it  will  serve  its  in- 
tended purpose  and  I  think  it  Is  good, 
and  I  say  let  us  go  with  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  agree  with  him,  I  would 
prefer  presentment,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  in  the  way.  I  think  we 
need  the  constitutional  amendment. 

I  might  say  this:  After  the  public 
debt  reaches  a  point  and  that  you 
have  an  excess  in  the  future,  and  you 
only  have  an  increase  whenever  there 
is  an  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts, 
you  will  then  have  two  steps:  one  step, 
an  authorization  of  a  specific  siun  to 
have  an  excess  of  outlays  over  re- 
ceipts, and  then  you  will  have  the 
second  step  of  raising  of  the  public 
debt.  So,  in  effect,  they  are  both  tied 
together  and,  in  effect,  the  present- 
ment to  the  President  will  occur  when 
raising  the  public  debt  and  the  Presi- 
dent would  participate. 

I  assume  that  the  orderly  fashion  of 
doing  this  might  be  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  specific  excess  of  out- 
lays over  receipts  and  raising  the  debt 
limit  at  the  same  time,  and  sent  to  the 
President.  It  probably  will  be  done 
separately,  but  it  could  be  done  Joint- 
ly. One  would  be  superfluous  because 
the  President  would  be  required  to 
sign  it. 

But  I  think,  from  a  practical  view- 
point, we  are  quibbling  over  something 
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that.  In  the  long  run.  the  difference 
will  not  be  important. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama for  his  comments  on  this. 

Let  me  Just  take  a  few  moments  to 
comment  on  the  amendment  itself. 
This  is  an  amendment  by  Thurmond, 
Hatch.  DeConcini,  Simon,  Armstrong. 
Boren.  and  Gramm.  I  personally  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  the  fight  he  has  waged 
for  this  balanced-budget  amendment 
every  single  year  of  his  tenure  in  the 
Senate.  Without  him,  it  would  not 
even  be  on  the  floor.  I  just  want  every- 
body to  know  that. 

I  also  want  everybody  to  know  who 
are  listening  on  the  radio  that  this  is 
probably  the  last  time  a  balanced- 
budget  constitutional  amendment  will 
be  brought  to  the  Senate  within  the 
next  number  of  years.  So  this  is  the 
time  to  enact  it  if  we  are  going  to  do 
so.  I  suspect  that,  as  all  constitutional 
amendments  are.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
enact  because  it  takes  a  two-thirds 
vote  In  both  Houses  of  Congress.  This 
is  a  very  hard-fought  matter  and  I 
hope  our  citizens  out  there  will  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  their  Senators, 
whichever  side  they  are  on.  If  you 
want  a  balanced-budget  amendment, 
then  you  had  better  start  talking  to 
your  Senators  now  because  there  are  a 
number  who  are  not  going  to  vote  for 
this,  even  though  they  feel  we  should 
balance  the  budget,  many  of  them.  If 
you  are  against  It.  then  talk  to  your 
Senators  about  that.  But  I  hope  that 
the  citizens  of  this  country  would  play 
a  significant  role,  because  there  will  be 
a  2-week  delay  here  and  that  vote  will 
be  a  very,  very  Important  vote. 

This  amendment  might  be  adequate- 
ly described  as  the  "safety  valve" 
amendment.  Section  1  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225  already  states  outright 
that  "total  outlays  .  .  .  shall  not 
exceed  total  receipts"  Without  the 
three-fifths  authorization  of  a  specific 
excess  of  outlays  over  receipts.  This 
means  Congress  and  the  President 
would  be  obligated  to  ensure  that  no 
deficit  ever  occur  in  the  absence  of  a 
three-fifths  authorization.  Since  the 
third  branch  would  have  no  ability  to 
order  the  legislative  and  executive  to 
meet  this  obligation,  this  provision  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  safety  valve.  It 
will  require  a  three-fifths  vote  to  in- 
crease the  public  debt  to  fund  a  defi- 
cit. This  additional  provision  wUl  in- 
crease the  pressure  to  comply  with  the 
mandate  of  this  proposed  constitution- 
al amendment,  and  this  puts  more 
teeth  into  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Last  evening,  a  version  of  this 
amendment  was  perceived  to  have  cre- 
ated some  ambiguities  about  loans  and 
borrowing  imder  the  FHA,  CCC,  stu- 
dent loan,  and  other  Federal  lending 
•nd  financing  programs.  This  change 


in  language  is  intended  to  clarify  our 
intent  to  limit  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  to  increases  in  the  public 
debt  necessary  to  fund  a  deficit  for 
any  fiscal  year.  It  does  not  cover  bor- 
rowing within  our  during  a  fiscal  year 
by  FHA,  CCC,  or  any  other  entity  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  Treas- 
ury Itself.  These  entitles  are  not  re- 
stricted by  this  language  at  all.  As 
with  current  law,  these  entities  would 
only  be  affected  if  Congress  elected  to 
make  alterations  In  those  programs.  If 
these  entities  needed  to  borrow  or  seek 
further  appropriations  to  fund  their 
obligations,  those  borrowing  or  appro- 
priation activities  would  be  counted  as 
outlays  under  the  aggregates  of  this 
amendment.  But  the  effect  of  these 
agencies  on  the  budget  aggregates  is 
accounted  just  as  any  other  program's 
effect  on  the  aggregates.  No  single 
program  would  ever  be  responsible  for 
creating  a  deficit.  Accordingly,  the  ac- 
tions of  this  amendment  will  not 
affect  any  single  program.  Congress 
will  determine  what  is  necessary  to 
comply  with  this  amendment  in  the 
event  that  there  Is  any  need  to  make 
alterations  in  Federal  programs  or 
taxes  to  comply  with  the  balanced 
budget  norm. 

In  other  words.  Congress  may,  from 
time  to  time,  have  to  choose  among 
competing  priorities,  but  at  least  Con- 
gress has  that  right  to  choose  and  no 
particular  program  is  in  danger. 

To  repeat,  this  new  language  is  in- 
tended to  clarify  that  increases  in  the 
public  debt  are  only  subject  to  three- 
fifths  approval  if  those  increases  are 
fimdlng  an  excess  of  outlays  over  re- 
ceipts in  budget  aggregates. 

This  language  is  also  meant  to  clari- 
fy that  borrowing  during  or  within  a 
fiscal  year  to  deal  with  fluctations  in 
the  rate  receipts  are  collected  or  out- 
lays are  disbursed.  This  only  clarifies 
that  if  the  public  debt  must  ever  be  in- 
creased—most likely  by  increasing  the 
statutory  public  debt  limit— to  accom- 
modate a  budget  deficit  for  a  fiscal 
year,  that  increase  must  occur  by  a 
three-fifths  margin  in  a  bill  that  is 
submitted  to  the  President. 

This  wlU  provide  a  safety  valve  in 
the  form  of  a  second  three-fifths  vote 
In  the  event  that  Congress  and  the 
President  are  ever  in  danger  of  creat- 
ing an  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts. 
It  will  thus  ensure  that  public  debt 
limits  act  to  make  the  norm  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

ISx.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  wish  to  commend  Senator  HAixm 
and  all  those  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  drafting  this  revision  which  clear- 
ly gets  us  out  of  some  problems  that 
were  called  to  our  attention  by  the 


Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  and  others.  I  think 
this  is  better  language. 

I  do  want  to  comment  just  briefly  on 
the  comments  of  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan,  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est respect,  on  the  guarantees  of  this 
Government.  When  we  guarantee  a 
loan,  that  guarantee  is  still  going  to  be 
good.  What  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment means  is  we  are  going  to  be  a 
little  more  careful  in  starting  to  move 
into  guaranteeing  things.  And  that 
caution  is,  frankly,  needed. 

There  is  no  question,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  that  the  guarantees 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  just  as 
good,  just  as  strong  and,  in  fact,  per- 
haps a  little  better  than  they  were 
before  because  we  are  going  to  be  in 
better  fiscal  shape.  Those  guarantees 
mean  a  little  more  from  an  institution 
that  is  in  sounder  shape. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  without  an 
amendment  like  this  or  something 
along  this  line,  we  are  headed  for  real 
trouble. 

So  I  again  commend  my  colleague.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  this 
amendment  at  this  point,  and  come 
March  25,  we  will  move  decisively  in 
support  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  WiU  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Illinois  for  his  comments. 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  more— 
that  we  need  caution  in  incurring  obli- 
gations. I  happened  to  have  voted  for 
the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment,  by 
the  way,  because  I  think  we  should 
show  some  restraint.  I  think  it  is  long 
overdue  in  this  coimtry,  and  in  this 
Government.  There  can  be  a  good 
faith  difference,  I  believe,  in  the  value 
of  this  constitutional  amendment  In 
terms  of  trying  to  give  us  some  re- 
straint in  terms  of  incurring  future  ob- 
ligations. 

Reasonable  people  can  differ  on  this. 
I  happen  to  oppose  the  amendment 
because  I  think  it  is  dangerous  in 
many  ways.  I  think  the  advantages  of 
the  restraint  are  outweighed  by  the 
danger  when  you  give  to  the  minority 
for  instance  in  the  Congress  the  right 
to  determine  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  go  into  deficit  financing  to 
get  out  of  a  recession.  Reasonable 
people  can  differ  on  that.  My  friend 
from  Illinois  and  I  differ  on  that.  I 
would  like  to  think  we  are  both  rea- 
sonable people. 

The  point  on  this  amendment  how- 
ever is  whether  we  pay  the  bills  we 
have  Incurred.  That  is  the  issue— 
whether  we  are  going  to  make  It 
tougher  to  pay  our  bill,  not  whether 
we  are  going  to  make  it  tougher  to 
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pass  programs.  That  should  be  tough- 
er. I  am  all  in  favor  of  that.  I  am  in 
favor  of  restraint  in  terms  of  what 
new  obligations  you  incur.  That  is  long 
overdue— that  restraint. 

But  the  Issue  on  this  amendment  is 
whether  we  make  it  harder  to  pay  the 
bills  we  have  already  incurred  with 
people  who  have  provided  services  to 
the  U.S.  Government,  or  people  who 
have  relied  on  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  That  is  the 
Issue  here. 

The  issue  is  not  the  future.  The 
issue  is  the  obligations  we  have  al- 
ready incurred,  and  whether  we  will 
then  make  it  tougher  to  raise  the  debt 
limit  to  carry  out  those  obligations. 

That  to  me  is  a  moral  issue.  I  want 
to  reduce  this  deficit  as  much  as  any- 
body but  not  this  way— not  by  telling 
banks  or  farmers,  or  whoever,  who 
have  provided  services  or  who  have 
worked  for  the  Government,  that  it 
wiU  be  tougher  to  raise  the  debt  limit 
if  we  had  to  pay  our  obligations  that 
we  are  legally  obligated  for. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield  for  a  question.  I 
would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  him. 

My  experience  in  this  Congress  Is 
that  while  there  is  reluctance  in 
moving  forward  to  meet  obligations 
and  increase  that  indebtedness,  we  do 
it.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  contin- 
ue. I  have  never  voted  against  a  single 
measure  to  increase  the  debt  limit  in 
my  11  years  In  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  the  Senator  sajdng 
that  we  do  or  we  should? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  say  that  we  have  been 
doing  it,  and  we  will  do  it. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Should  we  do  It? 

Mr.  SIMON.  We  should  do  It. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  we  should  do  it,  why 
should  we  make  it  harder  to  do  it? 
This  amendment  makes  it  harder  to 
do  it  because  it  says  now  it  is  going  to 
take  61  of  us  instead  of  51  of  us  to  pay 
our  bills.  Why  does  the  Senator  want 
to  make  it  harder  to  do  what  we 
should  do? 

Mr.  SIMON.  WiU  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Ux.  SIMON.  I  think  we  have  to 
make  it  harder  to  incur  that  indebted- 
ness so  we  are  going  to  be  more  cau- 
tious, and  that  the  Senator  wants.  I 
think  we  are  talking  about  current  ob- 
ligations which  we  are  going  to  meet. 
There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  about 
that.  If  there  were  any  questions.  I 
would  not  be  voting  for  this,  and  we 
are  going  to  be  a  little  more  cautious 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Most  of  the  time  we 
have  not  gotten  three-fifths  of  the 
votes  to  pay  our  bills. 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Most  of  the  time  we 
have  not  gotten  three-fifths  of  the 


votes  to  pay  our  bills,  folks.  It  is  easy 
to  vote  against  an  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  if  people  can  make  political 
points  by  voting  against  it.  By  the 
way,  I  have  never  voted  against  in- 
creasing the  debt  ceiling  either,  be- 
cause I  think  we  ought  to  pay  the  bills 
of  this  Government.  We  should  not 
make  it  harder  to  pay  the  bills.  We 
ought  to  make  it  harder  to  incur  the 
debt  to  begin  with.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

May  I  say  while  reasonable  people 
can  differ  over  whether  the  risk  of 
doing  it  outweighs  the  advantages  of 
doing  it.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
make  it  harder  to  pay  bills  that  have 
been  inciured.  These  are  legal  obliga- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Government;  legal 
obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
These  could  be  banks  that  have  lent 
money  to  students.  It  could  be  crop 
loans  to  farmers.  We  do  not  know 
what  it  will  be  that  will  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  on  the  desk  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  But 
sooner  or  later  we  may  be  in  the  situa- 
tion even  without  violating  the  other 
provisions  of  this  constitutional  provi- 
sion  

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Let  me  finish.  Just  1 
moment,  and  then  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

We  will  or  may  be  in  the  position 
where  we  have  to  vote  to  increase  the 
debt  limit  even  though  we  have  not 
violated  the  spirit  of  this  constitution- 
al amendment.  I  quote  from  the  com- 
mittee report: 

The  spirit  of  the  amendment  would  not  be 
violated  if.  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  a 
de  minimis  balance  was  determined  to  have 
occurred.  What  is  de  minimis  is  subject  to 
some  Interpretation  but  given  present  day 
monitoring  abilities  and  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  a  >10 
billion  Imbalance,  or  roughly  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  outlays,  would  not  reflect  an 
intent  to  avoid  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

OK,  the  spirit  of  the  amendment  is 
not  violated  if  we  go  up  to  $10  billion 
over.  But  we  still  have  to  raise  the 
debt  limit.  We  might  have  to,  unless 
we  can  get  a  tax  increase  voted  around 
here.  We  might  have  to  vote  on  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  amendment  as- 
siunes  we  might  have  to  vote  on  a  debt 
limit  Increase. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield  on  that  point 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  On  the  point  made 
a  moment  ago,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
says  we  have  all  these  obligations 
here,  and  we  are  making  it  impossible 
for  us  perhaps — 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Not  impossible,  but 
harder. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI  [continuing]. 
Making  It  harder  for  us  to  pay  that 
bill.  But  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
knows  that— I  do  not  know,  but  I  know 


It  is  very  low,  but  maybe  the  Senator 
knows  it.  How  many  of  these  guaran- 
tees become  defaulted  in  a  year?  I  will 
bet  it  is  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
dollar.  It  may  be  down  to  1  or  2  per- 
cent. So  no  prudent  lender  requires 
that  you  set  aside  anticipated  losses  at 
100  percent.  You  Just  do  not  do  that. 
So  the  Senator  is  saying  that  we  have 
to  do  that  because  we  are  going  to 
make  it  harder  to  pay  those  losses  if 
they  come  about. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  No.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  my  point. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  A  small  loss  may 
come  about,  and  we  continue,  even 
though  it  will  come  about,  but  assum- 
ing there  is  a  small  loss,  how  many 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  may  be  misunder- 
standing my  friend.  That  is  not  my 
point.  My  point  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  pending  amendment  are 
the  legal  obligations  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Guaranteed. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Could  be  guaranteed, 
could  be  crop  loans,  could  be  any- 
thing—could be  any  bill  that  happens 
to  come  across  the  desk  of  the  Treas- 
urer when  there  is  inadequate  fimds  in 
the  Treasury  to  pay.  He  is  going  to 
have  to  pick  which  bills  we  will  pay 
with  the  funds  and  which  ones  we  will 
not,  unless  the  debt  ceiling  is  in- 
creased. These  are  legal  obligations. 
They  could  be  student  loans  from 
banks:  they  could  be  CCC  loans.  We 
do  not  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Are  they  not  likely 
to  be  guaranteed  loans?  Is  that  not 
how  we  got  into  this  discussion  last 
night? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Could  be. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mostly  guaranteed 
loans,  student  loans,  or  CCC  loans? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Could  be  wages  to  folks 
who  send  out  Social  Security  checks. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  But  to  me.  if  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  Just  pause 
for  a  moment,  it  seems  there  is  a  lot  of 
difference  whether  it  is  a  guaranteed 
loan  that  Is  secured  by  some  value, 
made  to  some  individual  first  who  has 
the  first  call  to  pay  for  it,  and  the 
Government  is  the  final  guarantor, 
then  it  is  that  the  Government  stands 
up  and  makes  the  loan  itself,  or  the 
Government  makes  the  cash  payment 
or  has  agreed  on  a  certain  date  such  as 
Issuing  checks  that  have  to  be  paid  to 
the  Federal  retirees. 

To  me  there  is  a  big  difference  here, 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  with 
the  greatest  respect  that  I  have  for 
him.  It  seems  to  me  Is  trying  to  lump 
them  all  here,  and  saying  the  cash  dis- 
bursements for  retirees  is  the  same  as 
the  guarantee  on  a  CCC  loan. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  there  is  a  great  difference 
both  as  to  the  default  and  the  ulti- 
mate obligation  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  both  cases  they  are 
legal  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
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One  has  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  SUtes  behind  it.  but  in 
both  instances  I  think  my  friend 
would  agree  we  are  talking  about  the 
legal  obligation  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
The  U.S.  Treasury  does  not  pay  any- 
thing except  the  legal  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  at  least  I  hope  not. 
I  hope  the  Treasurer  Is  not  paying  out 
things  we  are  not  obligated  to  pay. 

When  my  friend  from  Illinois,  who  is 
the  prime  sponsor  of  this  amendment, 
says  in  his  usual  candid,  honest  way 
we  should  if  necessary  Increase  the 
debt  limit  to  pay  our  bills,  then  why  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  do  we  want  to 
make  it  harder  for  ourselves  to  do 
what  we  should  do? 

Maybe  we  ought  to  raise  taxes  to  do 
it.  By  the  way,  I  have  voted  at  least 
against  tax  cuts  in  this  body.  So  I  have 
been  one  who  has  been  wUling  to  take 
the  medicine  on  that  issue.  Maybe  we 
should  do  that.  We  made  it  a  little 
harder  to  do  that  in  this  amendment, 
too. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue.  We  have  to 
face  the  Issue  of  eyeball  to  eyeball  in 
this  amendment. 

The  issue  here  is  if  that  time  comes 
when  we  must  vote  to  raise  the  debt 
limit  of  the  United  States— because 
that  is  the  issue  we  are  voting  on— do 
we  then  want  to  make  it  harder  to  pay 
our  biUs  or  easier?  Harder  to  keep  our 
commitments  or  easier? 

My  friend  from  Illinois  said  we 
should  not  make  those  commitments 
so  easily.  I  could  not  agree  more.  I 
voted  for  Gramm-Rudman.  We  are 
now  talking  about  commitments  which 
have  been  made.  We  Eu-e  not  arguing 
in  this  particular  language  whether  we 
should  make  them.  We  are  talking 
about  whether  we  pay  the  bills  we 
have  incurred.  That  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  Let  me  say  that  he  and  I 
generally  vote  together.  In  fact,  a 
recent  analysis  of  voting  records  shows 
that  I  vote  more  like  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  than  any  Member  of  this 
body.  I  hope  it  does  not  ruin  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  welcome  that,  and  I 
hope  you  can  siirvive  that  in  Illinois, 
too. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  made  this  very 
clear.  What  he  wants  to  do  is  to  put 
some  real  teeth  into  this  thing  to 
make  swn  that  we  do  not  in  some 
fashion  get  around  this  thing,  and  I 
think  that  is  all  to  the  good. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  I  could  comment.  I 
will  yield  the  floor  in  1  minute. 

You  are  putting  teeth  into  it  and 
that  sounds  great.  The  teeth  you  are 
putting  into  it  are  immoral  teeth,  they 
are  the  wrong  teeth.  I  want  to  pay  our 
bills.  Tou  do  not  want  to  tell  some- 
body to  whom  we  owe  money,  who  has 


provided  services  to  this  Government 
or  who  has  lent  money  to  a  student 
based  on  the  full  faith  and  credit 
pledged  of  the  U.S.  Government,  you 
do  not  want  to  tell  those  people  that. 
"We  may  or  may  not  pay  you."  in 
order  to  put  teeth  into  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  The 
ends  do  not  justify  the  means.  They 
do  not  justify  any  means  around  here. 

What  we  are  doing  is.  sure,  we  are 
putting  teeth  into  it  but  we  are  put- 
ting the  wrong  kinds  of  teeth.  These 
are  bad  teeth.  These  are  unfair  teeth. 
These  are  teeth  which  are  going  to 
bite  the  wrong  people.  These  are  teeth 
which  are  going  to  bite  the  banker 
who  lent  money  to  the  student  based 
on  the  pledge  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  just  say  this, 
that  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  used  to  be  followed  by 
an  exclamation  point.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  it  will  be  followed  by 
a  questionmark. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Somebody  has 
to  have  the  last  word.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  had  it.  I  share 
his  point  of  view.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ators from  Illinois,  from  Utah,  from 
South  Carolina,  and  from  Arizona 
that  this  is  a  good  amendment,  and  I 
hope  it  passes.  I  believe  all  Senators 
understand  the  issue  and  we  are  ready 
to  go  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage now  changes  section  1.  I  think 
we  have  clarified  the  issue  concerning 
the  presentment  to  the  President.  We 
still  have  the  question  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
Domenici  amendment  and  bringing 
the  word  "total"  into  the  picture  with 
the  word  "outlays"  and  the  word  "re- 
ceipts." 

I  have  been  trying  to  flgiire  a 
method  by  which  we  could  resolve  this 
and  resolve  it  to  where  there  is  uni- 
formity as  to  the  intention,  trying  to 
gather  a  method  by  which  CCC  loans, 
nonrecurring  loans,  loan  guarantees, 
these  offsetting  matters  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  could  be  clarified. 

I  have  dlsoissed  it  with  some. 

If  I  can  get  the  attention  of  every- 
one, including  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  I  believe  if  we  were  to  pre- 
pare a  very  detailed  colloquy  of  defini- 
tions similar  to  what  is  contained  in 
the  report  language  as  to  how  the 
words  "total"  and  "outlays"  apply, 
what  is  included,  it  would  be  helpful. 
Obviously,  from  statements  last  night 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  CCC  loans,  revolving  loans,  non- 
recourse loans,  and  loan  guarantees 


are  not  intended  to  be  within  the  term 
"total  outlaj^." 

I  would  think  if  we  could  prepare  a 
detailed  colloquy  similar  to  the  lan- 
guage that  is  in  the  definition  section 
of  the  report  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225,  dealing  with  outlays  and  re- 
ceipts and  publish  it  in  advance  of 
March  25  so  everybody  could  review  it 
and  look  at  it,  to  see  if  they  had  any 
question— and  I  would  particularly  like 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
Senator  Melchxr,  who  is  very  knowl- 
edgeable on  farm  matters,  farm  loans; 
Senator  Levin,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  raised  these  questions. 
Senator  Sarbanes,  and  others,  to  look 
at  the  colloquy— if  there  are  differ- 
ences as  to  what  they  might  consider 
in  definitions,  we  could  discuss  it  and 
try  to  reach  a  uniformity  of  interpre- 
tation as  to  what  is  to  be  included  in 
the  term  "total  outlays"  and  in  the 
term  "total  receipts." 

I  think  we  could  resolve  the  issue 
and  my  reservation  about  technical 
amendments,  while  I  would  still  want 
to  reserve  it,  the  chances  are  that  the 
colloquy  could  take  care  of  those  tech- 
nical amendments  and  we  could  cure 
this  situation  in  a  matter  about  which 
we  would  have  uniformity  of  legisla- 
tive history,  with  no  ambiguity. 

I  think  the  report  language  attempt- 
ed to  do  that,  but  I  am  fearful  that 
the  word  "total"  means  all  outlays.  We 
have  already  seen  from  statements  on 
the  floor  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  that  it  does  not  include  all 
outlays.  Largely,  the  definitions  that 
are  included  in  the  report  language 
are  not  be  be  changed  by  this. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  said  that  it  does  not 
include  guarantees. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  if  the  staff  of  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee could  work  on  this  and  come 
forth  with  it,  publishing  it  about  2  or  3 
days  in  advance  of  March  25,  allowing 
for  corrections  or  arguments  pertain- 
ing to  it  and  then  on  March  25  prior  to 
the  vote  have  a  detailed  colloquy,  a 
coUoquy  in  which  Senator  Thurmond, 
Senator  Hatch,  Senator  Simon,  Sena- 
tor DbConcini  all  in  effect  would 
agree  on  a  uniform  Interpretation  of 
these  tenns,  it  could  be  helpful. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  can  discuss  this  matter  and 
reach  an  agreement  on  that  by  the 
25th.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  and 
some  of  us  get  together  and  work  up  a 
colloquy  and  present  it  at  that  time.  Is 
that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would  like  to  have  It 
published  in  advance  so  that  people 
could  see  it  and  see  exactly  what  it  is 
and  what  it  means. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  This  could  be 
done  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
done  at  least  by  Friday  before  the  vote 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  see  no  objection 
to  that.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  pre- 
pare such  a  colloquy,  or  we  will  work 
with  him,  I  am  sure  we  can  agree  on  a 
coUoquy  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would  suggest  that 
that  be  done. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  let  me  make 
one  statement. 

The  Armstrong  amendment,  in  my 
Judgment,  puts  teeth  into  the  consti- 
tutional amendment.  We  have  had 
many  statutory  enactments  that  say 
we  are  going  to  have  a  balanced 
budget.  We  have  a  procedure  under 
the  constitutional  amendment  that 
makes  it  harder  to  have  an  unbalanced 
budget,  to  have  deficit  spending. 

You  have  a  procedure  here  by 
which,  if  you  have  an  excess  of  outlays 
over  receipts— and  that  means  deficit 
spending  during  a  fiscal  year— you 
must  approve  that  specific  amount  by 
a  three-fifths  vote  of  the  whole  mem- 
bership of  both  Houses.  That  in  itself 
is  fine,  but  it  is  largely  directory.  It 
does  not  have  an  enforcement  proce- 
dure. An  enforcement  procedure  is 
provided  by  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  public  debt. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  said  it  makes  it  harder  to 
pay  our  debts.  What  it  does  is  make  it 
harder  for  us  to  vote  a  deficit.  It 
means  that  if  we  do  vote  a  deficit  and 
therefore,  we  have  to  increase  the 
public  debt,  if  we  fail  to  increase  the 
public  debt,  then  Government  will 
come  to  a  halt.  If  we  do  not  increase 
the  public  debt,  eventually,  we  run  on 
a  balanced  budget. 

We  cannot  run  on  deficit  spending. 
Therefore,  it  has  the  intention  of 
making  it  harder.  So  I  say  it  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  maldng  it  harder  to  pay 
our  debts,  it  is  to  make  it  harder  to  go 
into  deficit  spending  and  it  gives  an 
enforcement  procedure. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong]  is 
to  be  commended— before  when  tnis 
came  up  and  is  to  be  commended  now 
for  this.  Other  than  just  being  directo- 
ry, it  now  has  some  teeth  and  that  is 
what  is  so  important  if  we  are  going  to 
do  away  with  deficit  spending  and  op- 
erate so  that  we  do  not  spend  any 
more  money  than  comes  into  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  here.  But  it  does  allow  for  the 
escm>e  in  those  instances  of  depression 
and  those  instances  of  war. 

In  my  judgment,  I  still  think  my 
amendment  on  undeclared  war  should 
have  been  adopted,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  fight  that  again.  I  say  now  it  has  an 
enforcement  procedure  in  it,  a  process, 
a  mechanism  that  is  so  important,  and 
it  is  not  Just  words  that  we  could  pass 
by  and  i^ore. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this  debate,  but  I 
want  to  make  this  one  statement  on 
offsetting  receipts. 

Yesterday,  we  adopted  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Domenici, 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  to  add  the  language 
"total"  In  front  of  outlays  to  under- 
score the  committee  report's  principle 
that  no  particular  programs  are  moved 
off-budget  to  escape  accountability 
under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225.  If 
some  categories  of  Federal  spending 
were  not  included  in  "outlays"  as  de- 
fined under  this  amemdment,  the  ad- 
vocates of  every  category  of  spending 
would  be  tempted  to  have  their  pet 
programs  excluded  from  the  con- 
straints of  the  amendment.  Not  only 
would  this  circumvent  the  intent  of 
the  amendment,  it  could  destroy  the 
Federal  budget  process  as  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  Government 
spending,  receipts,  and  borrowing.  We 
would  have  reduced,  rather  than  in- 
creased, our  fiscal  controls. 

For  that  reason,  all  Federal  spend- 
ing and  taxing  programs  must  be  in- 
cluded under  the  constraints  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225.  The  addition  of 
the  word  "total"  reinforced  this  princi- 
ple by  adding  language  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
We  hope  that  makes  it  clear. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  prepared  to  go 

toavote^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
before  we  vote  on  this  amendment,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors here— Senator  Hatch,  Senator 
Simon,  Senator  DeConcini,  Senator 
HEFLIN,  Senator  Armstrong,  and 
others  who  participated,  for  their  ex- 
cellent work  In  preparing  this  excel- 
lent amendment.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  staff  members  who  worked  on  this 
amendment  last  night  and  chiefly  ac- 
complished this  for  us: 

On  my  staff.  Mr.  Joe  Buzhardt  was 
most  helpful.  On  Senator  Hatch's 
staff,  Mr.  Randal  Rader  was  most 
helpful:  on  Senator  Dole's  staff,  Mr. 
Pieler  was  most  helpful.  On  Senator 
DeConcini's  staff.  Bob  Fiedler  was 
most  helpful  and  on  Senator  Simon's 
staff,  Laurie  Westley  was  most  help- 
ful. On  Senator  Hsfun's  staff,  Karen 
Kremer  was  most  helpful. 

I  Just  want  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
people  who  worked  last  night  several 
hours  to  work  this  matter  out  and 
they  did  a  great  job  in  connection  with 
it. 

On  Senator  Armstrong's  staff,  I  be- 
lieve Tony  Coppollno  and  Lincoln  Oll- 
phant  were  most  helpful. 

We  want  to  express  to  all  these 
people  our  gratitude  for  their  working 
with  us  and  trying  to  bring  forth  an 
amendment  that  we  feel  could  be  a 
consensus  and  could  get  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand from  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  there  are  no  exclusions.  This  put* 
a  different  light  on  it.  I  had  hoped 
that  I  could  work  it  out  through  a  col- 
loquy, but  it  may  well  be  that  we  will 
certainly  have  to  consider  amend- 
ments now  on  the  25th  relative  to  this 
matter  and  we  shall  have  to  study 

what  it  means.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Il 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President, 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
operating   under  unanimous  consent 

now?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  So  there  is  no  limit  on 
later  amendments,  as  my  friend  from 
Alabama  indicated  might  be  forthcom- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
Amendments  to  the  unamended  parts 
of  the  resolution  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  May  I  understand,  just 
one  quick  question  to  my  friend  from 
Utah— and  perhaps  my  friend  from 
Alabama  can  listen  to  this— that  he 
would  be  opposed  to  exempting  any- 
thing from  that  word  "total"  outlays 
for  the  reasons  that  he  gave? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  cannot  state  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  No.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
saying  did  I  hear  my  friend  from  Utah 
correctly  that  he  would  oppose  ex- 
empting anything  from  that  phrase 
"total  outlays"  for  the  reasons  he 
gave? 

Mr.  HATCH.  No,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  talking  about  outlays.  We  would 
be  opposed  to  excluding  any  literal 
outlays  from  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment, that  is  correct.  But  they  have  to 
be  outlays. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Of  course. 
If,  for  instance,  loans  are  involved 
which  would  require  an  outlay  to  pay 
it  back  that  made  the  outlay,  that 
outlay  would  be  included  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  it  becomes  in  de- 
fault, that  becomes  an  outlay,  of 
course,  but  only  if  the  loan  is  In  de- 
fault. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Those  are  the  only  loans 
we  are  talking  about,  those  that  are  in 
default,  because  those  are  the  loans 
the  banks  are  afraid  will  not  be  paid  so 
they  require  payment  from  the  United 
States.  Those  are  the  outlays  we  are 
discussing.  If  I  understand  my  friend 
from  Utah.  I  think  my  friend  from 
Alabama  Lb  exactly  right.  He  has  said 
he  will  oppose  any  exception,  any 
amendment  to  that  word  "total"  out- 
lays. That  is  what  we  are  facing  right 
now. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  we  do  not  do  that, 
we  are  going  to  provide  a  mechanism 
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for  any  Senator  to  load  anything  Into 
the  amendments. 

Guaranteed  loans  do  not  represent 
outlays  In  the  year  in  which  they  are 
guaranteed.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  not  preclude  the  Congress  from 
authorizing  such  agreements.  Howev- 
er, just  to  make  it  clear,  to  the  extent 
that  a  guaranteed  loan  is  defaulted  by 
the  borrower,  the  outlays  would  come 
under  the  terms  of  this  amendment  in 
the  year  of  the  default.  It  is  Just  that 
clear. 

Irresponsibility  in  extension  of  loan 
guarantees  by  a  prior  Congress  could 
cause  a  successor  Congress  to  face 
painful  budgetary  choices— no  ques- 
tion about  it— just  as  under  current 
laws.  It  is  the  same  as  current  laws.  It 
would  be  those  irresponsibilities  that  a 
successor  Congress  should  face  explic- 
itly rather  than  the  current  practice 
of  automatically  shifting  the  burden 
to  the  private  sector. 

Nothing  in  the  proposed  amendment 
would  prevent  Congress  from  adopting 
constructive  procedures  for  dealing 
with  this  aspect  of  spending.  If  any- 
thing, the  amendment  itself  could  be 
constructive  in  inducing  Congress  to 
adopt  long  overdue  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  Federal  credit  budget. 

So  this  has  great  meaning,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  has  done  a  service 
in  making  sure  that  we  have  this  clari- 
fied once  and  for  all.  I  think  it  has 
been  cleared  up.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  about  it.  We  are  Just 
not  going  to  let  any  loopholes  on  out- 
lays exist.  It  is  that  simple.  We  want 
Congress  to  do  what  it  really  needs  to 
do.  We  have  been  using  every  mecha- 
nism through  the  years  to  get  around 
a  balanced  budget  and  to  shift  things 
off  to  other  areas.  We  have  used  off 
budget  mechanisms.  We  have  used  pri- 
vate sector  mechanisms.  You  can  go 
on  and  on— capital  mechanisms.  There 
are  other  ingenious  approaches.  I 
cannot  believe  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  want  to 
spend  and  sometimes  that  includes  ev- 
erybody, because  everybody  here 
wants  to  spend  one  way  or  the  other. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  have  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  will 
give  the  taxpayers  and  the  citizens  out 
there  a  break  by  giving  them  a  fair 
game  so  that  Members  of  Congress 
have  to  stand  up  and  do  things 
straight  up.  and  not  find  loopholes, 
and  not  find  ways  around  the  law,  and 
not  find  ways  around  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  continue  the  spending 
practices  that  have  brought  us  to  a  $2 
trillion  to  $3  trillion  national  debt. 

Now.  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  We  think  this  amendment  does  it. 
We  think  it  does  it  in  a  legitimate,  rea- 
sonable, easily  enforceable  way,  and 
we  believe  that  everybody  who  under- 
stands the  budget  understands  that 
clearly.  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Utah.  I  do  think  that 


he  has  been  forthright  on  this  issue, 
but  I  would  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  no  colloquy  is  going  to  solve  the 
problem  of  my  friend  from  Alabama, 
because  the  colloquy  is  not  going  to 
permit  any  combination,  any  modifica- 
tion, any  deviation  from  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  said. 

Total  outlays  will  include  any  outlay 
which  is  necessary  to  pay  on  a  default- 
ed loan.  It  will  include  that,  and  so 
then  the  question  will  come:  Are  we 
going  to  pay  loans  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  guaranteed  or  are  we  going 
to  make  it  more  difficult  to  pay  those 
loans?  Do  we  really  want  to  make  it 
more  difficult  to  pay  our  bills?  That  is 
the  question.  Should  we  ever  incur 
those  bills  to  begin  with?  I  happen  to 
agree  with  the  Senator.  I  happen  to 
agree  where  he  says  we  should  make  it 
more  difficult  to  incur  those  bills.  But 
this  is  the  place  that  we  differ  and  I 
think  where  our  friend  from  Alabama 
has  made  such  a  contribution.  We 
ought  to  pay  our  obligations  once  they 
are  incurred,  and  that  is  the  issue  on 
this  amendment,  whether  we  want  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  ourselves  to 
do  that. 

Mechanisms  to  get  us  to  reduce  defi- 
cits are  fine.  I  am  aU  for  them.  But 
not  mechanisms  which  hit  the  wrong 
people,  people  who  provide  services, 
people  whose  loans  have  been  guaran- 
teed, people  who  rely  on  the  full  faith 
and  credit  c-f  the  U.S.  Government. 
That  is  not  the  mechanism  you  want 
to  look  to.  You  do  not  want  to  threat- 
en people  who  have  provided  services 
to  this  Government  that  we  are  not 
going  to  pay  the  bill  for  those  services. 
You  do  not  want  to  threaten  farmers 
who  have  relied  on  the  law  that  they 
are  going  to  get  a  crop  loan.  You  do 
not  want  to  threaten  those  farmers 
with  no  loans  after  they  have  been  as- 
sured by  law  that  that  loan  will  in  fact 
be  made  to  them.  So  you  are  threaten- 
ing the  legal  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  is  where  I  think  we 
must  draw  the  line.  We  should  make  it 
harder  for  ourselves  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  are  not  doing  that 
at  all.  no  way.  The  farmer  has  his 
loan.  The  Government  has  not  in- 
curred an  outlay  expense  unless  that 
farmer  defaults.  When  the  farmer  gets 
the  loan,  he  knows  that  he  has  to  live 
up  to  the  credit. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  talking  about  the 
bank  that  makes  the  loan. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Even  so.  the  bank 
knows  its  obligations  and  it  knows  why 
it  is  making  the  loan.  It  knows  it  is 
being  protected  by  a  U.S.  guarantee. 

A  little  bit  further.  This  is  Just  a 
program. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Just  a  what? 

Mr.  HATCH.  A  program  out  of  thou- 
sands of  programs  that  we  fund  in  the 
Federal  Government. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  But  we  have  to  focus  on 
some  program. 

Mr.  HATCH.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  resolve  the  problems.  We 
Just  have  to  make  the  priority  choices. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  To  answer  the  question, 
we  have  to  focus  on  a  program  to  iUus- 
trate  the  point.  The  point  here  is  that 
a  bank  has  made  a  loan  to  a  farmer 
based  on  our  promise  to  repay.  Now 
we  are  saying  that  repayment,  if  that 
loan  is  in  default 

Mr.  HATCH.  No. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  I  could  Just  finish- 
that  repayment,  if  that  is  the  thing 
which  pushes  us  above  the  debt  limit, 
if  that  is  the  one  bill  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  on  the  desk  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  then  it  will 
take  60  of  us,  three-fifths  of  us  to  vote 
to  raise  the  debt  limit  to  pay  that  par- 
ticular biU. 

Now,  I  think  we  ought  to  pay  that 
bill.  It  was  a  good  faith  bill  by  a  bank 
relying  on  our  promise  of  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. So  should  we  use  mechanisms  to 
reduce  deficits?  Your  darned  right. 
But  those  mechanisms  must  not  Jeop- 
ardize the  full  faith  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  must  not  put  teeth  in  this  at 
the  expense  of  people  who  have  in 
good  faith  provided  us  services  and 
lent  money  to  people  based  on  our 
guarantee. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  Just  one  more  comment— and 
I  will  be  happy  to  jrleld  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois— look,  if  a  farmer  de- 
faults on  a  CCC  loan  or  FHA  loan  or 
whatever  it  is  and  the  bank  is  held  re- 
sponsible and  the  Government  has  the 
guarantee,  that  may  be  $100,000.  it 
may  be  $150,000-1  do  not  know  what 
it  is,  but  it  would  be  a  pretty  pathetic 
thing  if  we  Members  of  Congress 
carmot  resolve  it.  So  it  is  not  the  mon- 
umental problem  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  indicated. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  It  is  a  monumental  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  HATCH.  But  as  Members  of 
Congress,  we  will  have  to  make  priori- 
ty choices  among  competing  programs. 
I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
will  always  live  up  to  the  guarantees 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
have  to.  But  it  may  mean  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  either  raise  taxes,  cut 
other  programs,  or  get  the  three-fifths 
vote  to  Increase  the  debt  limit. 

There  are  lots  of  mechanisms.  We 
may  have  to  set  up  contingency  funds. 
We  may  have  to  do  a  variety  of  things 
that  will  t>e  financially  and  fiscally  re- 
sponsible, things  that  are  not  being 
done  today.  That  is  what  this  amend- 
ment is  going  to  help  us  to  do. 

We  can  debate  these  individual  items 
ad  infinitum.  It  does  not  make  much 
difference.  It  Just  comes  down  to  the 
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fact  are  we  going  to  be  fiscally  respon- 
sible or  are  we  not.  And  that  is  what 
this  amendment  requires  us  to  be. 

Kfr.  SIMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  I  could  Just  comment 
on  that  before  I  do  yield  because  I  did 
have  the  floor.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that  question.  The  amount  of 
money  may  not  be  monumental  in 
that  particular  Instance,  but  you  have 
to  talk  about  some  real  example.  Let 
us  use  that  example  of  a  $100,000  loan. 
It  may  not  seem  like  a  monumental 
loan  to  you.  but  it  is  to  that  bank  that 
made  that  loan.  It  could  be  a  small 
bank.  The  principle  Is  monumental. 
My  friend  from  Utah  says  he  has  no 
doubt  that  we  will  always  pay  our  obli- 
gations. His  amendment  makes  it 
harder  for  us  to  pay  these  obligations. 
That  is  the  issue.  Do  we  want  to  make 
it  harder  when  that  moment  comes,  if 
it  ever  does,  that  we  have  to  increase 
the  debt  limit?  Do  we  want  to  make  it 
harder  to  pay  legal  obligations  of  the 
United  States?  Should  we  have  in- 
curred those  obligations?  No.  Under 
the  Senator's  amendment,  in  fact,  we 
probably  will  never  be  in  the  position, 
if  it  passes,  where  we  could  inciu* 
them.  Under  Gramm-Rudman  or  a 
similar  approach,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  incurring  these  obligations.  I  have 
voted  in  many  instances  to  cut  incur- 
ring these  obligations.  I  have  voted 
where  necessary  to  raise  revenues  to 
pay  our  obligations. 

That  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  in 
this  amendment  Is  where  those  legal 
obligations  have  been  incurred,  do  we 
want  to  make  it  harder  to  pay. 

My  friend  from  Illinois  is  candid.  He 
said  we  should  pay  our  obligations. 
This  amendment  says,  yes.  but  It  will 
take  60  of  us  to  pay  our  obligations  in- 
stead of  50.  So  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  do.  He  is  trying  to 
put  a  mechanism  in  here  which  he 
thinks  will  help  enforce  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment. But  what  I  am  saying  is  the 
teeth  that  he  is  putting  in  it  are  biting 
the  wrong  people— biting  the  banker 
who  makes  the  loan  on  the  good  faith 
of  the  United  States,  or  biting  the 
person  who  provides  services  to  the 
United  States,  or  biting  somebody  who 
iB  worUng  in  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration sending  out  our  Social  Se- 
curity checks.  He  is  biting  the  wrong 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  for  a  question,  though. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  think  it  ultimately 
gets  down  to  a  Judgmental  call.  It  is 
based  on  this  question:  If  we  have  obli- 
gations, will  there  be  60  votes  to  raise 
the  debt  or  51  debts  to  raise  the  tax  to 
meet  those  obligations?  My  belief  is 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
not  going  to  avoid  meeting  Its  obliga- 


tions. I  gather  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  he  thinks 
that  somehow  we  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  You  are  making  it 
harder.  That  is  all  I  am  saying.  This 
amendment  makes  it  harder  to  meet 
our  obligations,  not  easier. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  understand  it  makes 
it  harder,  but  does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  really  believe  we  will  not 
meet  our  obligations? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  been  on  this  floor  on 
many  occasions  when  we  could  not  get 
60  votes  to  meet  our  obligations. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Temporarily. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Many  occasions.  And 
permanently. 

Mr.  SIMON.  But  we  always  manage 
to  do  it.  And  I  think  we  will  do  it. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  You  are  making  it 
harder  to  do  it.  For  the  life  of  me,  I 
understand  why  we  want  to  make  it 
harder  to  Incur  obligations  but  not  by 
threatening  not  to  pay  the  ones  that 
have  been  incurred.  That  is  a  means  to 
an  end  that  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
threaten.  Should  we  not  incur  these 
obligations?  Absolutely.  Should  we 
threaten  people  to  whom  we  owe 
money  that  we  will  not  pay  that 
money  in  order  to  deter  us  from 
making  obligations?  No.  That  is  a 
means  to  an  end  that  I  do  not  think 
we  can  Justify.  That  is  the  difference 
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Mr.  SIMON.  I  recognize  that. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  Jus- 
tifiable mechanism.  Is  it  a  useful 
mechanism?  Will  it  work?  It  might, 
but  then  the  question  is  what  are  you 
willing  to  do  to  achieve  an  end?  I 
think,  affain,  the  teeth  that  we  are 
putting  into  this  are  going  to  bite 
people  who  have  provided  services  who 
have  worked  for  the  Government  or 
who  have  lent  money  to  students 
based  on  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  Government.  Tou  are  biting  the 
wrong  people  with  these  teeth. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  felt  this  would  do 
that,  I  would  be  voting  against  the 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  wiU. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly commend  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  for  his  interest  in  this 
matter.  My  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  very  great.  I  hold  no 
one  in  higher  esteem  in  this  body  than 
I  do  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  He  is 
a  very  thoughtful  person.  He  has 
stood  with  us  on  many  occasions.  He 
has  indicated  his  sympathy,  as  he  Is 
doing  today,  fcr  the  farm  program  and 
for  those  who  must  depend  upon  the 
reliability  of  Government  programs  at 
critical  points  in  terms  of  economic 
crisis.  I  appreciate  his  sensitivity  to 
those  problems.  But,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, I  believe  that  today  he  is  seeing 
something  in  this  proposal  that  is  not 
there. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
said.  U  I  truly  beUeved  that  it  would 


work  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  ts 
saying,  I  would  not  be  for  this  propos- 
al myself. 

We  are  not  operating  here  In  a 
vacuum,  however.  We  have  had  experi- 
ence at  the  State  level  with  budget 
balancing  amendments. 

I  had  an  experience  with  that  kind 
of  provision  as  Governor  of  Oklahoma, 
we  did  not  have  the  right  to  Increase 
the  public  debt  of  the  SUte  of  Okla- 
homa or  the  indebtedness  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  if  our  estimates  of  our 
Income  and  our  estimates  of  our 
spending  did  not  happen  to  be  acurate. 
We  did  not  have  the  luxury  of  paying 
it  out  of  the  deficit,  as  we  do  again  and 
again  at  the  Federal  level,  until  we 
have  run  our  country  into  the  groimd. 
until  we  have  created  a  looming  crisis 
in  our  country,  in  which  we  have  deci- 
mated key  sectors  of  our  economy,  and 
we  attract  foreign  money  to  pay  the 
interest  on  our  debt,  which  is  the 
result  of  living  beyond  our  means  for 
many  years.  We  did  not  have  that 
luxury  at  the  State  level. 

If  the  Income  was  not  sufficient  to 
fully  fund  the  budget,  we  simply  had 
to  automatically  reduce  our  spending 
proportionately,  until  the  lei^lature 
and  the  Governor  got  together  and 
made  a  decision:  either  cut  other  areas 
of  spending  or  raise  additional  reve- 
nues to  pay  the  bills.  It  works. 

The  State  did  not  break  any  of  its 
obligations.  Those  not  under  contrac- 
tual obligation  were  proportionately 
reduced  until  the  money  was  there  to 
pay  the  bills.  It  does  not  result  in  fail- 
ing to  meet  responsibilities. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  D«C0NCINI.  In  the  experience 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  did 
the  State  of  Oaklahoma  have  any 
guaranteed  programs  where  they  ex- 
tended their  credit  without  having  to 
put  up  the  money  and  guarantee  any 
obligations? 

Mr.  BOREN.  We  did  not  have  a  lot 
of  guaranteed  programs.  There  are 
certain  guaranteed  bond  programs 
where  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
State  stands  behind  those.  We  never 
had  an  experience  of  defaulting  on 
any  of  those  responsibilities.  We  had 
entered  into  contracts  for  goods  and 
services,  and  those  contracts  were  hon- 
ored, and  we  proportionately  reduced 
other  kinds  of  expenditures. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  that  is  the  case, 
that  there  were  some  obligations  or 
guarantees  there,  those  guarantees,  in 
and  of  themselves,  were  not  Included? 

Mr.  BOREN.  That  is  correct.  Those 
obligations  were  met  without  propor- 
tional reduction. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  And  before  they 
were  met,  they  were  not  included  in 
your  receipts  and  disbursements,  were 
they? 
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Mr.  BOREN.  It  would  depend  on  the 
program.  They  were  not  proportional- 
ly reduced  In  midstream. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  So  far  as  having  to 
pay  that,  which  the  Senator  Indicated 
the  State  never  had  to.  it  would  not 
have  been  part  of  the  equation  of 
what  the  cost  to  the  Government 
would  have  been  unless  there  was  a 
default.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOREN.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  not  have  been  part  unless  there 
was  a  default. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  because  I  think 
that  underscores  what  we  are  talking 
about  here.  It  is  really  two  different 
things. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  left 
some  impression  that  the  obligations 
through  guarantees  are  going  to  be 
part  of  an  obligation  to  pay  immedi- 
ately. That  is  not  the  case.  A  long 
period  of  time  goes  through  in  any  de- 
fault before  it  becomes  the  obligation 
of  the  guarantor.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  agrees  that  there 
has  to  be  legal  action  to  take  back  the 
property  that  is  put  up  as  the  security. 
The  individual  also  has  probably 
signed  and  maybe  put  up  other  securi- 
ty. Then,  of  course.  Lf  it  is  not  enough 
to  pay  the  loan,  maybe  half  the  loan, 
maybe  all  of  it,  goes  to  the  guarantor. 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  our  experience  of  operating  under 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  at 
the  State  level,  we  have  never  experi- 
enced a  situation  in  which  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  and  the  members  of 
the  legislature  failed  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities. If  we  found  that  the 
actual  income  fell  below  the  estimates 
or  the  outflow  was  ahead  of  the  esti- 
mates, we  simply  managed  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  or  took  care 
of  it  in  a  regular  session,  in  a  straight- 
forward manner,  to  say  that  we  have  a 
shortfall  and  we  have  a  choice.  One 
choice  was  not  to  increase  the  debt  of 
the  State.  Our  choice  was  to  cut  cer- 
tain areas  of  spending,  to  bring  it  back 
Into  balance,  or  raise  revenues.  By  fol- 
lowing that  procedure,  we  have  avoid- 
ed a  lot  of  problems  that  we  have  in- 
curred at  the  Federal  level,  and  these 
problems  are  decimating  our  country. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
all  understand  that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  some  day  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Americans  will  have  to  pay  the 
bill.  We  all  know  they  will. 

There  is  no  way  you  can  run  budget 
deficits  such  as  we  are  running,  to  the 
tune  of  $200  billion,  and  the  bill  not 
some  day  come  due.  There  is  no  way 
that  in  order  to  fund  those  domestic 
budget  deficits,  by  continuing  to  crip- 
ple the  whole  export  sector  of  this 
country— agriculture,  heavy  industry, 
or  other  export  products— you  will  not 
eventually  come  into  the  situation  in 
which  people  in  other  countries  to 
whom  we  owe  money  will  not  finally 


say  that  we  have  to  pay  that  money 
back. 

When  we  have  to  pay  that  money 
back,  the  standard  of  living  in  this 
country  will  have  to  be  diminished. 

We  all  understand  that  If  we  save 
money  and  lend  it  to  someone  else,  we 
are  deferring  the  enjoyment  of  that 
money  ourselves  until  some  later 
period  of  time  because  we  want  to 
earn  a  return  on  that  money  in  the 
meantime.  Other  countries  are  lending 
us  money  right  now  on  that  basis.  But 
they  are  not  going  to  forever  defer  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  that  money, 
which  they  have  earned  by  selling  us 
more  than  we  have  been  selling  to 
them.  When  they  decide  that  they 
want  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  that 
credit  balance  that  they  have  built  up 
against  this  country,  the  real  standard 
of  living  of  our  people  is  going  to 
plunge. 

So  here  we  are  debating  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  try  to  rectify 
that  situation- at  a  point  in  time 
when  we  are  the  first  generation  of 
Americans  who  are  likely  to  be  passing 
on  to  the  next  generation  a  diminished 
standard  of  living  and  a  diminished 
quality  of  life  from  that  which  we 
have  enjoyed.  Throughout  our  histo- 
ry, every  succeeding  generation  of 
Americans  has  had  its  standard  of 
living  and  quality  of  life  a  little  better 
than  the  preceding  generation.  Every 
succeeding  generation  has  been  a  little 
more  highly  trained,  a  little  more  edu- 
cated, a  little  more  literate  than  the 
previous  generation. 

We  have  reached  the  sad  point  in 
our  country  where  it  is  increasingly 
possible  that  this  generation,  for  the 
first  time,  will  pass  on  something  less, 
something  diminished,  to  the  next 
generation.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
want  to  do  that. 

It  is  our  hope  and  dream,  as  Ameri- 
cans, not  only  that  we  will  benefit 
from  the  heritage  that  has  been 
passed  on  to  us,  but  also,  that  we  will 
care  enough  about  this  country  and  its 
future  that  we  will  add  something  to  It 
in  ourselves,  our  own  efforts,  our  own 
spirit,  and  enhance  it  in  some  way  as 
we  pass  it  on  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  do  that. 
Why?  Because  time  and  time  again  we 
have  paid  for  our  own  pleasure,  we 
have  paid  for  the  programs  which  we 
want  to  enjoy  now,  we  have  paid,  you 
might  say,  for  the  luxuries  for  this 
generation  by  sending  the  bill  on  to 
the  next  generation. 

I  think  what  the  American  people 
want  is  for  us  to  finally  have  to  live 
within  our  means  so  that  we  do  not 
continue  to  erode  the  future  of  this 
country,  that  we  do  not  continue  to 
live  off  our  Inventory,  that  we  do  not 
continue  to  denude  the  shelf  at  the 
back  of  the  store  without  replenishing 
it. 


This  amendment,  yes,  it  is  radical  in 
a  sense  compared  to  what  we  have 
been  doing. 

It  says  this:  If  you  have  an  actual 
Imbalance  in  your  budget,  If  you  are 
spending  more  in  actual  fact  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  than  you  have 
taken  in  that  fiscal  year,  you  must 
make  two  difficult  choices:  you  must 
either  reduce  your  standard  of  living, 
the  way  you  have  been  living  beyond 
your  means,  you  have  to  cut  your 
spending:  or,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
find  some  way  to  pay  for  it  through 
additional  revenues  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

That  is  exactly  the  choice  which  the 
American  people  want  us  to  have  to 
make.  That  is  exactly  the  choice  that 
year  in  and  year  out,  except  in  times 
of  emergency  or  some  extraordinary 
circumstance,  that  we  should  be 
making. 

We  should  not  be  continuing  to  live 
beyond  our  means  by  simply  paying 
for  it  by  adding  to  the  debt. 

So,  yes,  this  makes  it  much  more  dif- 
ficult as  a  choice.  It  is  more  difficult 
as  a  choice  to  live  t>eyond  our  means 
and  say  we  will  simply  pay  for  it  by 
adding  it  to  the  debt.  It  requires  a  su- 
permajority.  It  is  for  us  by  simple  ma- 
jority to  either  cut  our  spending  or  in- 
crease our  revenues  to  balance  our 
budget.  It  should  be.  If  we  are  going  to 
sell  this  budget  balancing  amendment 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
some  Itind  of  long-range  solution— by 
the  way,  it  is  certainly  no  short-range 
solution— we  are  fooling  ourselves  and 
the  people  if  we  say  that  we  ought  to 
go  ahead  and  make  our  responsibility 
here  and  now. 

It  has  always  been  a  little  ironic  to 
me  that  the  President,  who  has  sub- 
mitted budgets  to  us  that  have  been  in 
deficit  approximately  a  trillion  dollars 
by  his  own  suggestions  what  he  asked 
us  to  do  himself  over  the  last  4  or  5 
years,  that  he  ran  about  the  country 
calling  for  an  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget,  when  he  himself  becomes 
engaged  in  the  budgetmaklng  process. 
Instead  of  sending  us  budgets  over 
here  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  red,  requesting  us  to  rubberstamp 
those  budgets  deficits  that  are  huge.  If 
he  had  already  done  his  Job  and  en- 
gaged us  to  better  do  our  Job  we  would 
not  be  in  the  situation  we  are  in. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  we  should  have  a 
constitutional  amendment,  let  us  not 
send  an  amendment  to  the  States  with 
no  teeth  in  it. 

As  I  mentioned  last  night,  we  have 
balanced  the  budget  in  this  coimtry  In 
Congress  several  times  Just  since  I 
have  been  here  a  mere  7V4  years.  I  can 
remember  the  Joy  we  felt  on  several 
occasions  when  we  thought  we  had 
our  paper  estimates  of  our  Income  and 
our  paper  estimates  of  our  outflow  all 
in  balance  and  it  was  a  wonderful  pre- 


diction that  we  were  on  the  road  to 
balancing  the  budget  and  going  to  live 
up  to  the  law,  the  statute  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  at  that  time, 
Senator  Harry  Byrd,  had  written  into 
the  statute,  only  to  find  at  the  end  of 
the  yew  that  our  estimates  were  over 
by  billions  of  dollars. 

What  this  does  Is  put  some  teeth 
Into  the  provision.  It  says  if  we  are 
wrong  In  our  estimates  and  we  finally 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  are 
spending  more  than  we  are  taking  in, 
we  are  going  to  either  have  to  cut  the 
spending  or  raise  taxes,  or  we  are 
going  to  have  to  marshal  a  superma- 
jority  to  increase  the  public  debt  of 
this  country. 

This  should  only  be  a  last  resort  and 
It  should  take  a  supermajority.  This 
amendment  makes  sense.  It  does  not 
mean  that  Congress  Is  not  going  to 
stand  behind  guaranteed  programs. 

It  means  we  will  be  forced  to  come  in 
here  and  set  priorities,  find  ways  to 
pay  for  those  programs.  Including 
keeping  faith  with  those  that  are 
under  control  and  we  will  meet  those 
responsibilities. 

States  have  met  those  responsibil- 
ities operating  under  very,  very  similar 
circumstances  as  those  that  are  re- 
quired In  this  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZEMBAUM.  The  premise 
of  the  Senator's  remarks  is  that  we 
have  to  reduce  the  standard  of  living 
of  Government  and  we  know  that 
under  the  original  constitutional 
amendment  it  provides  that  revenues 
must  at  least  equal  outlays.  Under 
Gramm-Rudman,  assimilng  we  were 
able  to  meet  that  target,  we  would  still 
be  $140  billion  short  this  year. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  we  will  then 
have  to  go  out  and  borrow  that  $140 
billion,  and  is  it  not  the  fact  that  a 
bare  majority  will  not  be  sufficient  but 
that  we  win  have  to  have  three-fifths? 

Under  those  circumstances,  are  we 
not  putting  in  jeopardy  the  CCC 
funds,  the  TVA  funds,  those  funds?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  actually  said  that  anything 
the  Federal  Government  spends 
except  to  pay  off  the  debt  is  embraced 
within  the  term  "outlays?"  That 
means  SBA.  that  means  farm  housing 
loans,  all  of  that  money  is  obtained 
through  the  Federal  financing  bank. 

Do  I  understand  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  to  be  saying  that  none  of 
those  moneys  can  be  raised  from  the 
public  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
and  that,  furthermore,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  our  debt?  We  are  not  now 
talking  about  expenditures.  We  are 
talking  about  paying  past  debts.  That 
is  the  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  been  making.  How  do  we 
pay  our  past  debts? 


Mr.  BOREN.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Ohio,  and  I  will  try  to  be  brief  because 
I  know  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
here  earlier  are  anxious  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  close  and  allow  the  Senate 
to  express  its  will  on  this  matter,  first 
of  all,  that  if  we  were  to  pass  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  through  Con- 
gress, it,  then,  of  course,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislatures  of  the 
States,  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  States.  We  all  know  that  this  is  a 
time-consuming  process.  It  is  not  going 
to  happen  overnight. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  many  of  us 
felt  we  must  get  on  a  glide  path  to  a 
balanced  budget  is  not  only  there  is  an 
urgent  and  immediate  need  to  do  so, 
but  we  hope  it  will  allow  us  then  in  an 
orderly  way  to  put  in  place  a  process 
that  will  keep  our  budgets  In  balance 
once  we  reach  those  targets  for  the 
future  so  we  will  not  fall  back  into  our 
old  bad  habit  of  simply  charging  ev- 
erything to  the  next  generation  and 
adding  it  to  the  national  debt  and 
paying  for  things  out  of  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. 

We  are  not  in  a  circumstance  where 
this  amendment  is  going  to  take  effect 
tomorrow.  If  we  act  on  it  today,  it  is 
not  going  to  go  Into  effect  tomorrow. 

It  Is  my  hope,  if  we  do  submit  this 
amendment  to  the  ratification  of  the 
vote  of  the  State  legislatures  and  they 
are  moving  to  the  ratification  of  it,  it 
will  be  another  Incentive  to  us  to  work 
along  this  glide  path  to  make  sure  we 
get  the  budgets  in  balance  by  the  time 
this  amendment  is  due  to  come  Into 
effect. 

Then  we  will  not  have  the  problem 
that  the  Senator  is  anticipating. 

I  know  the  economy  of  this  country 
is  going  to  be  In  shambles  if  we  do  not 
move  toward  a  balanced  budget,  per- 
haps not  In  the  manner  that  Oramm- 
Rudman  now  Imposes  upon  us,  but 
certainly  in  terms  of  getting  the  total 
deficits  down  under  that  kind  of  a 
guideline.  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
we  do  that. 

I  would  simply  say,  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  knows  my  strong  feeling 
about  agricultural  programs,  educa- 
tional programs,  if  I  were  rewriting 
the  budgets  of  this  country,  priorities 
would  be  very  different.  I  would  not  be 
increasing  foreign  aid  by  $3  billion  and 
cutting  education  by  $3  billion. 

It  is  often  said  I  wish  whoever  wrote 
the  President's  State  of  the  Union 
message  about  the  Importance  of  edu- 
cation also  had  a  hand  in  writing  the 
budget.  They,  obviously,  did  not  talk 
to  each  other. 

But  I  think  we  are  simply  In  a  situa- 
tion where  we  are  not  singling  out  any 
program;  we  are  singling  out  all  the 
outlays. 

In  terms  of  the  loan  programs,  many 
of  the  agricultural  programs  are  re- 
volving funds,  that  not  only  have  pay- 
ments at  one  end  but  also  have  pay- 


backs at  the  other,  so  they  are  run- 
ning a  deficit. 

Mr.  MET2^ENBAUM.  They  nm  back 
for  more  money.  The  CCC,  the  Con- 
servation Corps,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Just  needed  $5  bil- 
lion, as  I  understand  it.  You  would  not 
have  been  able  to  get  that  $5  billion 
because  that  would  have  been  Increas- 
ing the  debt  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  this  amendment  been  In 
place  without  getting  three-fifths  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  voting  for  It. 

Mr.  BOREN.  We  flnaUy  get  into  the 
situation  and  it  is  true  If  we  have  a 
shortage  at  the  end  of  the  year— some 
years  there  are  surpluses  and  some 
years  there  are  shortages. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  When  was 
there  ever  a  surplus? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  did  not  bring  over  my 
research  on  that  point. 

But,  of  course,  In  the  recent  years, 
the  last  3  or  4  years,  because  of  the  ag- 
ricultural depression,  we  had  the  most 
serious  problems,  and  this  Senator  has 
certainly  supported  emergency. appro- 
priations to  make  those  funds  whole. 

We  still  have  to  consider  that  under 
appropriation  for  a  particular  period 
of  time.  We  do  not  do  this  on  a  weekly 
basis. 

If  we  are  going  to  run  short  on  an 
annual  basis  when  the  money  runs  out 
and  then  we  do  have  to  dip  Into  what 
would  be  called  net  outlays  for  the 
Government,  we  are  not  getting  In  as 
revolving  funds  paying  out;  we  have  to 
make  a  supplemental  appropriation  to 
it.  That  supplemental  appropriation 
and  every  supplemental  appropriation 
for  every  program  of  every  kind  of 
spending  Imaginable  would  fall  under 
the  rules  that  we  would  have  to  pay 
for  in  one  of  two  ways:  Either  cutting 
other  programs  to  come  up  with  the 
money,  raising  revenue  to  come  up 
with  the  money,  or  If  we  had  a  surplus 
In  some  area  of  the  budget,  Upplng 
that  surplus  In  the  budget.  The  SUtes 
sometimes  have  had  that.  Or  we  have 
to  add  to  the  debt. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  How  about 
those  we  owe  debts?  We  have— I  forget 
how  much  it  is— I  think  It  is  In  excess 
of  $2  trillion  in  debt  now.  That  debt 
rolls  over  every  year.  That  means  that 
there  Is  nothing— they  could  not  Issue 
new  bonds  unless  Congress  authorized 
It  by  a  three-fifths  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does 
not  have  to  be  persuaded  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  a  majority  around  here  to 
Increase  the  national  debt.  If  you  need 
a  three-fifths  vote  it  would  become 
almost  impossible.  Are  we  not  going  to 
jeopardize  our  ability  to  meet  out  obli- 
gations In  the  future  once  we  pass  this 
amendment  as  amended  by  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Ohio.  I  would  Just  have  to  con- 
clude—and I  win  conclude  at  this  point 
so  we  can  go  forward  with  a  vote— that 
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I  suppose  we  Just  have  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  matter.  I 
think  we  should  treat  all  of  our  obliga- 
tions the  same.  I  cannot  believe  the 
Congress  would  faU  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  would  in  any  way 
impair  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  always,  over  the  years,  attached 
a  very  high  priority  to  maintaining 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  once  it  is  extended  and  main- 
taining the  credibUity  of  that  fuU 
faith  and  credit.  I  believe  any  succeed- 
ing Congress  would  be  derelict  in  its 
duty  if  it  failed  to  so  so. 

What  we  have  done  all  too  well,  all 
too  well,  is  continue  to  live  beyond  our 
means,  spend  beyond  our  income,  and 
pay  for  it  by  increasing  the  national 
debt.  That  has  been  a  serious  mistake 
economically  and  socially  for  this 
country.  It  is  time  for  us  to  remedy 
that  mistake.  It  is  time  for  us  to  quit 
paying  for  our  excessive  spending, 
which  exceeds  our  income,  by  continu- 
ing to  pass  on  the  bUl  to  the  next  gen- 
eration, by  adding  it  to  the  deficit,  and 
by  continuing  to  increase  the  national 
debt  levels.  I  think  it  is  time  we  put 
the  brakes  on.  I  think  this  amendment 
is  an  effective  way  t)  apply  those 
brakes  and  I  think  it  i&  sensible  and 
sound  public  policy. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  three  points. 

First  of  all,  while  we  have  had  a  con- 
fusion on  guaranteed  loans  being  com- 
pared to  the  funds  to  operate  the 
Credit  Commodity  Corporation,  I  be- 
lieve that  perhaps  that  has  been  clari- 
fied to  the  extent  that  we  now  recog- 
nize that  Credit  Commodity  Corpora- 
tion funds  are  appropriated.  When  the 
crop  loans,  for  instance,  are  paid  back, 
the  funds  paid  back  go  directly  to  the 
Credit  Commodity  Corporation  as  a 
revolving  fund. 

Nevertheless,  this  particular  amend- 
ment disturbs  me  and  it  disturbs  me 
on  a  very  basic,  fundamental  point. 
The  actions  that  Congress  takes  from 
time  to  time  are  almost  invariably  de- 
cided by  majority  vote  and  not  by  any- 
thing more  than  a  majority  vote.  Yet, 
there  we  are  going  to  impose  a  super 
80-percent  vote  on  Congress  in  what  is 
currently  the  functions  of  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  Congress.  Because 
that  Is  where  we  are.  Since  we  have 
large  deficits  and  since  we  have  a  large 
public  debt,  we  are  attempting  to  gain 
control  of  it  and  to  establish  priorities. 
And,  by  and  large,  we  are  doing  that 
on  a  majority  vote,  as  it  should  be. 

My  friend  from  Oklahoma  men- 
tioned that  when  he  was  Oovemor  of 
Oklahoma,  when  they  were  faced  with 
an  unbalanced  budget,  they  had  to 
make  corrections  in  that.  Of  course,  if 
their  legislature  Is  like  our  Montana 
Legislature,  they  did  it  by  majority 
vote,  not  by  some  figure  of  a  superma- 
Jority,  in  this  case  60  percent  is  what 
we  are  proposing  here. 


I  believe  that  this  is  very  unwise  to 
raise  this  threshold.  It  is  not  done  very 
often  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  re- 
served for  a  few  very  serious  proposi- 
tions where  we  require  more  than  a 
majority  vote.  In  both  of  the  two  sen- 
tences of  this  section,  by  requiring 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  for  an  action 
to  be  successful  and  to  pass  the  Con- 
gress, I  believe  we  are  raising  the 
threshold  too  high. 

For  that  reason,  a  fundamental 
reason,  I  shaU  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  it  is  defeated.  If  the 
amendment  is  passed  and  adopted  as 
part  of  section  1,  I  believe  that  it  will 
require  some  careful  research  and  ex- 
amination by  many  of  us  to  see  how 
extensive  this  raising  of  the  threshold 
to  60  percent  of  the  whole  number  of 
both  Houses  and  how  it  impinges  on 
not  only  the  Credit  Commodity  Corpo- 
ration, but  it  impinges  on  some  other 
programs  that  are  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  United  States. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated  because  the  basic 
constitutional  amendment  as  proposed 
does  enough.  We  go  far  enough  in  re- 
vising the  Constitution  on  balancing 
the  budget.  I  am  afraid  this  amend- 
ment goes  much  too  far. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  little  interest- 
ing to  check  some  history  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  so  I  dug  out  the  files.  I  think 
we  ought  to  understand  that  not  since 
1981  has  the  Senate  had  a  three-fifths 
majority  to  increase  the  debt  limit. 
And  I  also  checked  to  see  how  those 
who  are  sponsoring  this  amendment 
have  voted  in  the  past  with  respect  to 
increasing  the  debt  limit. 

Now  in  1981,  we  increased  the  debt 
limit  $50  billion  and  in  that  instance  it 
was  by  a  vote  of  73  to  18.  Senator 
Hatch,  yes;  Senator  Armstrong,  no. 

Then  we  get  after  that  into  1982  and 
we  increased  the  debt  limit  by  $64  bil- 
lion. In  that  one,  the  vote  was  49  to  41, 
obviously  not  three-fifths.  Senator 
Hatch,  absent;  Senator  Armstrong, 
no. 

In  May  1983,  we  increased  the  debt 
limit  by  $400  billion.  Senator  Hatch. 
yes;  Senator  Armstrong,  absent. 

In  November  1983,  we  increased  the 
debt  limit  by  $61  billion.  The  vote  was 
58  to  40,  obviously  not  a  three-fifths 
majority.  Senator  Armstrong,  no;  Sen- 
ator Hatch,  no.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  note  that  had  they  both  voted  yes 
at  that  time  there  would  have  been  a 
three-fifths  majority. 

In  1984,  there  was  an  effort  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit  by  $251  billion. 
The  vote  was  14  to  46,  it  was  defeated. 
Senator  Armstrong,  no;  Senator 
Hatch,  no. 

In  1984.  they  then  came  back  to  the 
same  issue,  reconsidered  it,  and  at  that 
time  it  did  pass  by  a  vote  of  37  to  30, 
again  not  by  a  three-fifths  margin. 


Senator  Armstrong,  absent;  Senator 
Hatch,  yes. 

And  in  1985,  even  though  it  was  a 
part  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  bill,  they 
still  did  not  have  a  three-fif tiis  majori- 
ty. And  with  that.  Senator  Armstrong 
and  Senator  Hatch,  yes. 

My  point  is  that  those  who  are  pro- 
posing this  amendment  have  not  been 
a  part  of  that  group  which  was  willing 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  in  the  past; 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has 
only  been  since  1981  one  instance  in 
1981  when  there  was  a  three-fifths 
majority. 

I  think  what  you  are  doing  is  ham- 
stringing the  Government.  I  think  you 
are  making  that  which  you  would  pro- 
pose as  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  will  work  totally  unworkable.  And 
I  would  say  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  a  concern  about  farm  pro- 
grams, who  have  a  concern  about 
TV  A,  who  have  a  concern  about  the 
Bonneville  Power  Authority,  who  have 
a  concern  about  the  SBA,  who  have  a 
concern  about  student  loans,  who  have 
a  concern  about  any  of  the  lending 
agencies  of  Government,  that  with 
this  amendment  it  may  be  impossible 
to  nm  the  Government  in  the  future, 
but,  even  worse  than  that,  it  probably 
would  be  impossible  to  meet  our  debt 
obligations  to  the  people  who  hold  the 
U.S.  bonds  or  other  obligations. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
intend  to  speak  on  this  amendment 
but  I  cannot  proceed  without  respond- 
ing to  my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma. 
We  served  together  as  Governors,  and 
had  many  opportunities  to  work  under 
the  strictures  of  a  balanced  budget. 
And  he  pointed  out  this  morning  in 
some  detail  the  efficacies  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  at  the  State 
level,  and  how  weU  it  worked. 

Let  me  repeat  again  that  State  bal- 
anced budgets  and  State  balanced 
budget  amendments  are  far  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  All  States,  or  virtual- 
ly all  States,  have  separate  capital 
budgets  which  would  paint  a  consider- 
ably different  picture  if  that  were  ap- 
plied at  the  Federal  level. 

In  addition,  when  States  have  found 
it  difficult  to  balance  their  budgets 
under  the  strictiu^s  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  they  have  used  a 
wide  variety  of  fiscal  legerdemain  to 
show  a  balanced  budget  when  in  fact 
they  were  taking  from  the  future. 
These  elements  include  such  things  as 
underfundlng  the  amounts  that  need 


to  be  applied  to  State  pension  pro- 
grams. They  include  changing  the 
scope  and  nature  of  a  fiscal  year.  They 
include— and  they  did  include  in  the 
State  of  Washington— adding  the  25th 
month  of  a  blennlum  in  terms  of 
income  which  is  a  one-time  gain. 

Several  States  borrow  fimds  on  a 
short-term  basis  from  credit  markets 
to  cover  operating  expenses.  I  certain- 
ly do  not  suggest  that  that  Is  wise 
budgetmaking.  but  nonetheless  they 
do  it.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wash- 
ington have  all  done  that.  Almost  half 
of  the  States  at  one  time  or  another 
have  postponed  certain  payments  into 
the  next  fiscal  period  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  balanced  budget.  They 
improve  their  cash  flow  also  by  pulling 
revenues  into  the  current  fiscal  period 
when  they  normally  would  be  delayed 
until  the  next. 

In  other  words,  there  are  many, 
many  ways  to  reach  a  balanced 
budget,  and  this  amendment— and.  In 
fact,  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
Itself— will  not  by  itself  do  the  Job. 

It  is  strange.  It  Is  strange,  indeed, 
that  we  will  likely  have  a  vote  on  the 
constitutional  amendment  when  it 
comes  to  final  passage  where  60  or 
perhaps  63  or  64— but  I  do  not  think 
67— will  vote  for  it.  It  Is  strange  Indeed 
that  there  is  this  60-plus  majority  in 
the  Senate  avidly  supporting  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, a  number  incidentally  strong 
enough  to  vote  cloture— far  more  than 
enough  to  do  the  Job  of  budget  balanc- 
ing. 

What  in  the  world  has  happened  In 
past  years?  Where  have  these  same 
people  been  in  past  years?  What  has 
prevented  them  in  past  years  from 
doing  the  responsible  Job  that  has 
been  talked  about  at  length  during  the 
course  of  the  last  week? 

No  amendment  is  necessary  for  that 
60-plus  In  this  Senate  to  do  the  Job  of 
responsible  budgeting.  This  amend- 
ment. I  think,  is  a  wrong  addition.  And 
there  will  be  many  opportunities,  if 
the  amendment  is  adopted  to  speak  on 
it.  and  to  analyze  it  between  now  and 
the  time  of  the  final  vote  on  the  25th. 
I  hope  It  will  not  be  adopted.  It  puts 
strictures  on  this  and  future  Congress- 
es that  will  prove  to  be  not  only  pain- 
ful, but  Just  simply  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  those  who  would  suggest 
that  the  States  are  paragons  of  virtue 
simply  have  not  analyzed  how  and 
under  what  circumstances  States  have 
purportedly  lived  up  to  their  balanced 
budget  amendments.  Those  amend- 
ments have  not  been  the  things  that 
have  worked.  States  that  have  done  a 
good  Job  financially,  and  States  that 
have  budgeted  responsibly  have  done 
so  because  it  was  the  choice  of  those 
who  served  in  the  leglBlatures.  and 
those  who  governed  those  States  to  do 
ao.  It  was  not  the  balanced  budget 


amendment,  which  I  have  shown  can 
be  eluded  in  many,  many  ways. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225  does  nothing  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
It  addresses  no  specific  programs,  only 
aggregates.  It  only  says  that  Congress 
must  prevent  total  outlays  from  ex- 
ceeding total  receipts.  Congress  must 
act  to  ensure  deficits  do  not  occur. 
Congress  will  finally  be  obligated  to 
remain  fiscally  responsible. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  does  not 
Jeopardize  these  programs,  lotuis,  or 
guarantees  In  the  slightest.  We  have 
heard  many  drastic  predictions  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  might 
somehow  harm  these  basic  services. 
These  predictions  might  be  Justified  If 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  required  a 
baltuiced  budget  under  all  circum- 
stances and  if  Congress  were  not  free 
to  Implement  225  responsibly.  Let  me 
be  perfectly  clear.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 225  could  not  cause  the  drastic 
consequences  predicted  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio;  only  Congress  could  cause 
those  conditions.  And  It  Is  very  unlike- 
ly that  Congress  will  be  insensitive  to 
the  needs  of  their  constituents.  To 
repeat.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  226 
does  not  harm  these  programs  in  the 
slightest.  It  does  not  change  the  cir- 
cumstances affecting  Social  Security 
at  all.  Under  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225,  these  loans  could  only  be  harmed 
if  Congress  elected  that  course— an  un- 
likely prospect. 

If  the  conditions  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  were  even  re- 
motely possible  under  a  balsjiced 
budget  in  some  future  fiscal  year.  Con- 
gress could  avert  those  consequences 
in  many  ways.  It  is  Important  to 
review  those  alternatives  which  clearly 
leave  Congress  In  the  posture  of  decid- 
ing how  to  handle  difficulties.  Thus, 
Congress,  not  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225,  would  dlcUte  any  potential  alter- 
ations in  loans  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  I  cannot  Imagine  a  senerlo  under 
which  Congress  Is  likely  to  fall  to  keep 
its  commitments.  As  has  been  repeat- 
edly mentioned,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225  will  be  implemented  by  legis- 
lation. In  this  legislative  ImplemenU- 
tlon,  Congress  will  be  free  to  suggest 
whatever  protections  are  necessary  to 
prevent  any  damage  to  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  Social  Security.  Even  In  the 
most  desperate  economic  circum- 
stances. Congress  would  have  alterna- 
tives to  ensure  that  these  vital  pro- 
grams are  not  harmed.  Let  me  list 
some  of  these.  Congress  could  set  aside 
a  contingency  fund  to  cover  defaults. 
Congress  could  enact  spending  rescis- 
sions or  cuts  in  less  important  pro- 
grams to  secure  compliance  with  a 
ratified  Senate  Joint  Resolution  226. 
Congress  could  by  a  majority  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  enact  a  tax 
increase  or  surtax  to  comply  with  326. 
Congress  could  do  any  combination  of 


these  alternatives  to  comply  with 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  226.  Moreover 
the  President  would  have  a  role  in  en- 
forcing this  amendment.  The  Presi- 
dent could  veto  inappropriate  spend- 
ing, defer  spending  in  accord  with  au-  ° 
thority  conferred  by  the  1974  Budget 
Act,  recommend  rescissions  or  tax  In- 
creases, or  any  combination  of  these 
alternatives  to  complement  Congress's 
compliance  actions.  It  is  Important  to 
note  that  none  of  these  alternatives 
imply  defaulting  on  loans. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  I  have 
not  yet  mentioned  the  authorization 
of  a  specific  excess  of  outlays  over  re- 
ceipts by  three-fifths  vote.  Yet  this 
would  still  be  a  further  safety  valve.  In 
the  conditions  described  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  I  would  fully 
expect  that  Congress  could  muster  the 
consensus  to  take  such  a  step.  This  is 
still  a  further  protection. 

Although  I  am  confident  that  most 
of  my  colleagues  have  voted  at  one 
time  or  another  to  preserve  the  basic 
purposes  of  these  loan  programs. 
Indeed  very  few,  if  any,  Senators 
would  allow  the  United  States  to  de- 
fault on  its  obligations. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand we  are  about  ready  to  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment.  The  distin- 
guished minority  leader  wishes  to 
speak  on  the  amendment. 

While  we  are  awaiting  that.  I 
thought  I  might  Indicate  to  my  col- 
leagues that  if  we  can  let  this  be  the 
last  amendment,  and  If  we  can  satisfy 
the  concerns  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  get  agreement  for  final  pas- 
sage on  the  25th  of  March,  it  would  be 
my  Intention  to  move  to  one  of  three 
things; 

The  committee  funding  resolutions 
which  we  have  to  do  by  tomorrow. 
There  will  be  amendments  and  votes 
on  committee  funding. 

Reconciliation,  which  we  have  been 
working  on.  I  think  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  have  a  deep  interest 
In  that. 

Third  is  a  water  resources  bill,  if  we 
can  accomplish  that,  something  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  for  9  years.  I 
know  there  are  some  concerns.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  expressed  con- 
cern about  amendments,  but  there  is 
another  glitch  or  two  we  are  trying  to 
work  out  in  the  water  resources  bill. 

Overall.  I  understand  that  members 
of  the  committee,  both  Republican 
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and  Democrats,  are  pretty  much  in 
support  of  the  committee  bill  and 
would  like  to  get  it  up  and  out.  We 
might  be  able  to  do  that  rather  quick- 
ly. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  will  not 
be  inconvenienced  if  we  are  here  for  a 
while  this  evening. 

tax.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  jrield. 

Mr.  HART.  WaaX  did  the  majority 
leader  say  about  an  evening  session? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  said  there  might  be 
one. 

Mr.  HART.  When  will  the  majority 
leader  know  about  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  almost  certain 
there  will  be  one  right  now.  But  with 
all  of  these  other  matters  there  has 
been  some  concern  about  trying  to  get 
out  in  midaftemoon  tomorrow.  If  the 
Senator  has  a  special  request,  maybe 
we  can  work  on  it. 

I  am  advised  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  we  can  proceed 
with  the  vote. 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  or- 
dered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  1668,  as  modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Snofs]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Golowater]  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs]  are  absent  on  official  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Przssler).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  disire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57. 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  35  Leg.] 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  1668),  as 
modified,  wels  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  JUDICI- 
ARY COMMITTEE  TO  MEET 
TODAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
make  one  request  here  while  we  are 
waiting.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  March  13.  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
the  nomination  of  Jefferson  Sessions 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  south- 
em  district  of  Alabama.  I  would  indi- 
cate that  that  has  been  cleared  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  remove 
my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  continued  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  there  are  no  further 
amendments  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225.  We  think  we  may  be  able  to 
reach  some  agreement  to  satisfy  the 
concerns  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]. 

We  are  trying  to  put  in  writing  what 
the  Senator  indicated,  in  consultation 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbattm]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Evaks]  the  three  of 
them  might  agree  on.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  what  he  is 
suggesting  is  that  between  now  and 
March  19 

Mr  HEFLIN.  Wednesday.  March  19. 
yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Wednesday.  March  19— 
the  staffs.  Senator  Thurmond.  Sena- 
tor Hatch,  Senator  DeConcini.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  others 
who  want 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  think  maybe  Senator 
DoMxinci  ought  to  be  there,  too,  and 
Chiles. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Domenici  and  Chilcs.  In 
any  event,  those  who  would  have  re- 
sponsibility in  the  event  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  passed  would  be 
able  to  review  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  see  If  there  are  any  tech- 
nical amendments  that  would  need  to 
be  made,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
definitions  or  if  it  could  be  resolved 
through  a  colloquy  where  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  for  example,  could  ask 
questions  and  could  be  agreed  upon  or 
whatever  discussed  by  the  managers. 
Then,  if  that  was  not  totally  satisfac- 
tory, that  it  would  be  in  order  to  offer 
a  technical  amendment  on  March  25 
at  some  time  after  2  o'clock. 

Let  me  just  read  the  request  and  see 
if  that  is  anywhere  near  what  the  par- 
ties had  in  mind. 

I  will  not  put  the  request.  I  will  Just 
read  it  for  our  own  information 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Joint  resolution  be  advanced  to 
third  reading  immediately  following 
the  disposition  of  amendment  No. 
1652.  as  amended. 

Then  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  occiu-  at  4  p.m.  on 
Tuesday.  March  25;  then,  that  a  collo- 
quy be  placed  in  the  Record,  to  be  pre- 
pared by  Senators  Hatch,  Thurmond, 
DeConcini.  and  Hetlin.  no  later 
than— I  have  here  Friday.  March  25. 

Mr.  HEFIJN.  I  think  it  is  all  right  to 
place  that  in  the  Record.  It  would 
have  to  be  agreed  to. 

I  am  trying  to  get  a  deadline  to 
agree  on  it.  To  place  it  in  the  Record. 
it  would  be  on  the  21st. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  later  than  March  21. 

We  would  discuss  the  definition  of 
several  items. 

In  the  event  that  a  colloquy  cannot 
be  reached,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  would  be  recognized  at  3 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  25,  to  offer  a 
technical  amendment  which  would 
add  to  the  joint  resolution  a  definition 
section,  and  that  amendment  be  limit- 
ed to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  in 
the  usual  form. 

No  amendments  would  be  in  order  to 
the  Heflin  amendment,  and  the  agree- 
ment would  be  in  the  usual  form. 

Then  there  would  be  an  information 
statement  that  anyone  who  has  an  in- 
terest in  technical  amendments  or  the 
language  itself  should  contact  the 
staff  of  Senator  Hatch.  Senator 
DeConcini,  and  others. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, is  the  colloquy  going  to  be 
generally  available  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  review  before  it  moves 
along? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  There  may  be  a 
group  that  will  agree  on  a  colloquy, 
and  others  may  disagree  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  why  we  suggest  it 
be  placed  in  the  Record  on  March  21— 
the  colloquy. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  So  there  would  be 
an  opportunity  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  week,  before  the  vote,  to  In- 
dicate a  disagreement  with  the  collo- 
quy, if  one  had  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  correct. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.       

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
further  suggest  that  this  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  be  changed,  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  event  that  people 
disagree  with  the  colloquy,  anyone 
would  have  the  right  to  add  a  defini- 
tion section  in  the  aunendment.  to  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  in  a  way  that  it  is 
not  reserved  just  to  me.  As  it  is  right 
now.  it  is  reserved  only  to  me.  It  could 
be  to  somebody  else.  Senator  Mklchxr 
may  want  to  agree  with  the  colloquy.  I 
would  say  that  he  might  want  to  add  a 
definition.  But  that  would  be  limited 
to  1  hour  debate,  equally  divided— 
whoever  makes  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  I  have  done  is  just 
outline  it.  We  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  discuss  this  with  anyone.  It  was  Just 
handed  to  me. 

I  suggest  that  we  spend  a  little 
time— those  who  have  an  interest  In 
going  back  and  refining  it.  This  is 
simply  a  draft  that  the  staff  has  pre- 
pared very  quickly.  Perhaps  we  could 
have  a  brief  quorum  call,  and  the  prin- 
cipals could  get  together  here  and  see 
if  they  can  agree  on  it. 

I  do  not  have  any  pride  of  author- 
ship, obviously,  and  I  do  not  have  a 
role  in  this  matter  except  trying  to  fa- 
cilitate the  business  of  the  Senate. 

I  might  add  that  when  we  complete 
this,  if  we  can,  we  will  go  to  the  com- 
mittee funding  resolutions.  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  do  that  by  1:30  and  that 
we  could  complete  action  on  those  no 
later  than  3  o'clock. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  bring  up 
reconciliation  this  afternoon  and  do 
that  rather  quickly,  and  then  start  on 
the  water  resources  bill  this  afternoon 
or  this  evening. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

ISx.  EVANS.  If  there  is  to  be  a  po- 
tential of  an  amendment  with  1  hour 
equally  divided,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  then  extend  debate  on  the 
bill  itaelf,  to  assure  that  there  is  2 
hours  of  debate  on  passage  of  the  bill. 
Otherwise,  we  will  be  very  restricted  in 
final  debate,  if  an  hour  of  that  2  hours 
is  taken  out  for  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE  That  is  a  matter  that  can 
be  resolved. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield.  I  am  ready  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that,  in  fairness  to  the  majority 
leader,  I  will  have  to  say  that  I  cannot 
agree  to  this  proposal  at  this  time. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  a  statute. 
This  is  not  just  an  ordinary  bill,  no 
matter  how  important  an  ordinary  bill 
might  be.  We  are  discussing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason:  There  are 
more  than  just  the  principal  Senators 
who  have  been  most  active.  There  are 
100  Senators  who  will  have  to  make  a 
decision  on  this  amendment. 

I  cannot  agree  at  this  moment  that 
there  be  only  one  amendment,  a  tech- 
nical amendment.  I  see  that  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  that  no  amendments 
be  in  order  to  the  Heflin  amendment 
and  that  a  "technical  amendment"  be 
limited  to  1  hour. 

In  our  haste,  if  this  turns  out  to  be  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  strait- 
jackets  the  operation  of  this  Govern- 
ment so  that  it  caiuiot  effectively  act 
in  the  face  of  a  recession  or  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  American  troops  are 
militarily  engaged,  or  are  being  intro- 
duced into  an  environment  of  immi- 
nent hostilities,  we  can  be  sorry  we 
acted  in  haste. 

I  do  not  want  to  agree  at  this  time 
that  there  be  no  more  amendments; 
that  the  resolution  go  to  third  reading 
and  that  there  be  no  more  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  way 
to  legislate  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  just  say 
in  response,  and  then  I  will  yield  the 
floor  to  the  Senator,  maybe  if  we  just 
vote  right  now— if  no  one  has  any 
amendments— go  to  third  reading  and 
have  the  vote. 

I  am  trying  to  accommodate  some 
Senators  who  cannot  be  here.  But  as 
far  as  I  know  there  are  no  more 
amendments,  technical  or  otherwise. 

I  think  there  will  be  a  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
maybe  a  number  or  Senators.  If  we 
could  do  that  now  then  perhaps  rather 
than  string  this  out  tuid  start  over  on 
March  25,  we  might  be  better  served 
to  vote  today. 

I  am  not  certain  where  the  votes  are. 
If  there  are  no  amendments,  then  I 
am  certain  we  could  go  to  third  read- 
ing. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
indicated  he  does  not  have  any  amend- 
ments or  is  not  trying  to  hold  it  up. 

I  am  just  trying  to  get  it  either 
locked  in  concrete  for  a  future  date  or 
maybe  dispose  of  it  today. 

So  perhaps,  if  we  could  have  an  ex- 
change between  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  others  who  want  to  get 
into  that  exchange,  then  we  could 
decide  whether  just  to  go  ahead  and 
vote.  That  might  be  the  best  proce- 
dure. 


Mr.  Preddent,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  put  a  clean  copy  of  the 
amendment  In  the  Racoao. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  clean  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment as  has  been  approved  so  far  by 
the  Senate  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  for  the  convenience  of  Sena- 
tors so  they  can  see  just  what  has 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to 
review  what  is  being  offered  as  a  clean 
copy. 

Is  this  being  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment now  to  it  or  just  as  a  technical 
correction,  or  what? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No.  This  is  the 
amendment  as  it  stands  today  as 
amended  by  the  Senator's  suggestions, 
by  other  Members'  suggestions  and  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Senate. 

I  thought  Senators  would  like  to  see 
a  copy  of  the  amendment  where  it 
stands  so  they  can  study  it,  read  It, 
and  be  prepared  to  vote  when  the  time 
comes.  

Mr.  HEFLIN.  This  is  not  a  substitute 
of  what  we  have  done  so  far? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No. 

I  am  Just  asldng  unanimous  consent 
to  have  in  the  Record  this  copy  for  in- 
formation of  Senators. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  This  is  just  a  proposed 
method  of  the  way  it  will  appear  when 
It  Is  published  right  now? 

Mr.  TH17RMOND.  This  is  what  the 
Senate  has  done  so  far.  We  have 
changed  the  amendment  considerably, 
and  that  is  the  way  it  stands  now.  I 
Just  thought  Senators  would  like  to 
see  the  way  it  stands  now  so  they  can 
understand  whether  they  want  to  vote 
for  it  on  the  25th. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  will  the  Senator  be 
so  kind  as  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  as  it  stands, 
which  he  has  Just  offered  and  sent  to 
the  desk,  be  printed  and  be  at  the 
desks  of  all  Senators? 

Personally,  I  think  it  Is  very  helpful 
to  have  before  me  what  the  proposal  Is 
before  we  have  to  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  U  all  this 
does.  It  prints  what  we  have  done  so 
Senators  can  see  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Could  we  have  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  as 
it  stands  be  printed  and  made  avail- 
able at  the  desks  of  all  Senators? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  the  point 
I  made.  That  is  exactly  what  I  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore  will 
yield,  as  I  understand  the  Senator  he 
merely  wants  the  amendment,  mean- 
ing the  basic  amendment,  not  a  new 
amendment,  to  be  printed  to  reflect 
the  actions  that  the  Senate  has  taken 
to  date. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  what  I 
said. 

Iklr.  BTRD.  It  is  not  an  amendment 
that  wiU  be  called  up. 

Ii4r.  THURMOND.  That  is  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  BTRD.  It  is  simply  a  reprinting 
of  the  amendment  with  the  actions 
that  have  been  talcen. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  With  the  actions 
taken  to  date. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
thing. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thought  every 
Senator  would  want  to  see  that. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  All  right. 

I  just  wanted  to  be  sure.  I  will  review 
it  afterward. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcors,  as  follows: 

Articlx  — 

Sectior  1.  Total  outlays  of  the  United 
States  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
total  receipts  to  the  United  SUtes  for  that 
year,  unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  houses  of  Congress  shall 
provide  for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays  over 
receipts.  The  public  debt  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  not  be  Increased  to  fund  any 
excess  of  outlays  over  receipts  for  any  fiscal 
year,  unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  houses  of  Congress  shall 
provide,  by  law,  for  such  an  increase. 

Sic.  2.  Any  bill  to  Increase  revenue  shall 
become  law  only  if  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress by  roUcall  vote. 

Sk.  3.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  that  fiscal  year  in  which  total  out- 
lays are  not  greater  than  total  receipts.  The 
President  may  also  recommend  an  alterna- 
tive budget  in  which  total  outlays  exceed 
total  receipts,  which  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  need  for 
such  excess. 

Sac.  4.  The  Congress  may  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 

Sac.  5.  The  Congress  shall  enforce  and  im- 
plement this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

Sac.  6.  This  article  shall  take  effect  for 
the  fiscal  year  1991  or  for  the  second  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  its  ratification,  which- 
ever is  later. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  we  have  been  on  this 
amendment  now  for  3  days.  Everyone 
has  had  a  chance  to  offer  amendments 
and  a  lot  of  Senators  have  offered 
amendments. 

There  is  no  use  to  have  delay  after 
delay  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  it 
do  not  want  to  act  anytime.  They  want 
to  keep  putting  it  off,  keep  amending 
it,  keep  going  forward. 

So  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  seems 
to  me  that  If  there  are  any  additional 
amendments  they  want  to  act  on 
today  we  can  try  to  get  through  with 
it. 

I  thought  we  were  going  to  third 
reading.  We  told  Senators  about  these 
amendments    coming    up.    We    have 


acted  on  all  amendments  that  liave 
been  presented. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  my  Intention 
to  work  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  to  develop  a  collo- 
quy on  the  matter  and  I  believe  the 
sponsors  of  this  proposal  are  in  agree- 
ment that  the  definition  of  "total  out- 
lays" and  "total  receipts"  should  be 
based  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
report  which  I  understand  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  favored  doing. 

So  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  amendments  were  all  through, 
that  we  were  through  with  the  bill, 
that  we  wlU  just  have  a  colloquy  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator  from  Alabama 
on  the  point  that  he  raised  there. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  In  reply  to  It,  I  would 
assume  that  If  the  colloquy  clarifies 
the  issue,  I  am  only  seeking  a  uniform 
legislative  history  to  give  a  uniform  in- 
terpretation to  certain  terms  that  are 
included  in  it.  As  long  as  they  are  as 
we  understand  them  and  basically  as  I 
understand  it  now  the  Domenicl- 
Chiles  amendment  by  adding  the  word 
"total"  is  not  to  change  any  of  the 
definitions  that  were  contained  in  the 
report  language  other  than  to  add  off- 
budget  Items  to  be  Included  within  the 
words  "total  outlays"  and  "total  re- 
ceipts." 

I  would  assume  that  we  can  work 
that  colloquy  out  and  that  that  can  be 
done. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  vote  today,  I 
would  assume  it  can  be  published  in 
advance.  Senators  could  go  over  it.  and 
we  could  go  into  a  detailed  colloquy 
and,  in  the  event  the  colloquy  does  not 
satisfy  everyone,  then  the  right  to 
have  an  amendment  for  a  definition 
section  would  be  available. 

But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  try  to 
move  either  now  or  later. 

It  is  my  understanding  there  are 
absent  Senators,  and  all  I  am  doing  Is 
saying  that  If  there  Is  time  let  us  take 
advantage  of  that  time  to  review  this 
In  order  that  we  not  make  any  mis- 
takes.  

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  ev- 
eryone has  had  a  chance  to  offer 
amendments.  Amendment  after 
amendment  has  been  offered.  Day 
after  day  has  gone  here.  We  have  been 
on  this  amendment  5  days.  I  believe 
today  goes  on  the  sixth  day. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  it  never 
want  to  come  to  an  end  with  it. 

We  feel  that  we  have  had  ample 
time.  We  worked  with  everyone  and 
tried  to  accommodate  and  reach  a  con- 
sensus as  much  as  we  can.  The  only 
thing  that  remains  that  I  know  to  be 
considered  was  this  question  of  defini- 
tion of  "outlays,"  and  we  have  a  collo- 
quy with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama.  We  will  get  with  him 
on  the  21st  and  work  up  a  colloquy 
and  then  present  that  on  the  25th 
when  we  come  back  to  act  to  get  a 
final  vote  on  the  amendment. 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore 
yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  able  Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  The  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  says  that  we  have 
spent  5  or  6  days. 

Mr.  President,  our  forebears  who 
met  in  Philadelphia  during  that  hot 
summer  of  1787  did  not  have  any  air- 
conditioning  units.  I  am  sure.  Howev- 
er, no  one  proposed  after  5  or  6  days, 
to  set  up  a  final  date  for  a  vote  with 
the  condition  that  only  one  amend- 
ment be  offered  In  the  meantime  or 
that  a  given  problem  be  settled  by  a 
colloquy. 

I  have  no  problem  with  setting  a 
final  date,  my  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore.  If  we 
want  to  make  the  final  date  for  a  vote 
the  25th  of  March,  that  is  all  right 
with  me. 

My  problem  comes  with  having  us 
say  to  ourselves:  "Well,  there  cannot 
be  any  amendments,  or  there  can  only 
be  one  amendment,  or  we  will  just  re- 
solve this  or  that  matter  by  colloquy." 

I  have  every  good  faith  in  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  and 
other  Senators  who  would  participate 
in  that  colloquy.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  on  having  focused 
on  a  palpable  weakness  here.  I  assure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  THxnuiOND,  that  I  am 
not  interested  in  filibustering.  I  do  not 
personally  have  any  amendment  in 
mind. 

The  President  pro  tempore  did  the 
Senate  a  service  in  asking  that  there 
be  a  new  print  of  the  resolution  show- 
ing the  actions  of  the  Senate  thereon 
to  date.  As  I  say,  if  the  Senate  wants 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  vote  for 
final  passage  on  the  25th,  that  is  OK. 
but  I  cannot,  at  the  moment,  agree 
that  the  Senate  enter  an  order  pre- 
cluding the  offering  of  amendments 
by  Senators  prior  to  final  passage. 

I  have  no  intention  to  filibuster  this 
proposition.  I  am  not  going  to  agree  to 
a  unanimous-consent  request  that,  in 
essence,  we  treat  the  constitutional 
amendment  as  we  do  a  statute.  On 
statutes,  as  I  have  said  already,  wheth- 
er they  be  joint  resolutions  or  bills, 
we,  from  time  to  time,  enter  into 
agreements  ruling  out  nongermane 
amendments,  ruling  out  further 
amendments,  or  specifying  certain 
amendments  only  that  can  be  called 
up.  But  this  is  a  far,  far  different 
matter,  when  we  are  talking  about  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Once  It  is  done  and  we 
find  that,  to  our  regrets,  we  acted  in 
too  much  haste,  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  undo  our  mistake. 

So,  again,  if  the  majority  leader  or 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore wants  to  set  a  final  date  for  the 
vote,  that  is  all  right  with  me.  I  would 


like  to  leave  the  resolution  at  least 
open  to  amendment  if.  In  the  mean- 
time, our  review  of  the  actions  of  the 
Senate  indicates  a  need  for  further 
amendment.  The  Senate  ought  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  that 
need. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
just  wish  to  say  that  the  able  Demo- 
cratic leader  mentioned  about  those 
who  wrote  the  Constitution,  that  they 
met  in  April  and  finished  in  Septem- 
ber of  1787.  But  they  wrote  a  whole 
new  constitution  for  a  new  govern- 
ment. We  are  not  doing  that.  We  have 
Just  one  amendment.  There  have  been 
26  amendments  to  the  Constitution  so 
far.  This  is  Just  one  amendment  on 
one  subject  that  we  have  been  on  now 
for  5  days,  and  2  years  ago  we  spent  a 
month  on  this  question.  It  seems  to 
me  that  most  of  the  people  are  gener- 
ally familiar  with  it. 

We  feel  that  ample  opportunity  has 
been  given  to  everybody  to  offer 
amendments.  The  able  Democratic 
leader  offered  an  amendment.  It  did 
not  pass,  but  he  had  a  chance  to  offer 
it  or  offer  more.  Others  have  offered 
amendments,  and  we  have  taken 
action  on  them. 

It  seems  to  me  the  American  people 
are  demanding  now  that  we  go  for- 
ward and  get  this  amendment  passed, 
if  we  can. 

I  wish  to  repeat:  We  have  not  bal- 
anced the  budget  but  once  In  26 
years— 26  years.  No  Individual  and  no 
corporation  could  stay  in  business  that 
operates  like  that,  and  this  Govern- 
ment cannot,  either.  It  is  time  we  give 
the  people  relief  on  this  subject.  We 
are  going  in  debt  at  the  rate  of  $200 
billion  a  year,  a  debt  between  $2  tril- 
lion and  $3  trillion  a  year. 

Now  somebody  said  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  amendment  takes 
care  of  the  situation.  I  supported  that. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  Under 
that,  if  we  stick  to  it.  we  have  got  the 
courage  to  do  it.  we  can  balance  this 
budget  in  5  years.  But  that  only  brings 
us  to  a  balance.  But  what  are  you 
going  to  do  to  keep  it  in  balance?  We 
have  not  shown  the  fortitude  to  keep 
It  in  balance  so  far. 

So  this  constitutional  amendment 
will  mandate  a  balanced  budget,  and  it 
will  make  the  Congress  balance  the 
budget.  That  is  the  only  way  I  think 
we  are  ever  going  to  get  it  done. 

Pressure  here  Is  so  great  on  the  Con- 
gressmen that  they  want  to  accommo- 
date the  constituents  In  various  mat- 
ters, vote  appropriation  after  appro- 
priation, and  spend  money  after 
money. 

But  this  constitutional  amendment 
will  bring  it  to  a  head.  It  wiU  tell  the 
people  that  we  cannot  spend  more 
than  we  take  in.  In  that  way  we  can 
keep  the  budget  balanced. 

So  I  say  this  is  a  way  once  we  get  the 
budget  balanced  to  keep  It  balanced. 
We  need  to  do  that. 


I  do  not  think  this  matter  ought  to 
be  delayed  uimecessarlly.  We  have 
given  ample  opportunity  to  everybody 
all  this  week  to  offer  any  amendment 
they  wanted  to.  We  thought  they  were 
through.  Nobody  else  came  forward 
with  any  other  amendments.  Why 
should  we  not  act.  and  send  it  to  third 
reading?  We  do  not  need  any  other 
amendment.  The  only  thing  that  is 
left  to  consider  is  a  definition  there  of 
outlays  and  total  receipts. 

I  am  sure  the  able  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, in  working  with  our  group,  can 
reach  a  consensus  on  that,  and  have  a 
little  colloquy  and  end  it.  go  to  third 
reading  If  they  will  vote,  and  those 
who  are  against  the  amendment  will 
have  a  chance  to  vote  against  It.  For 
those  who  are  for  it— and  I  hope  there 
will  be  two-thirds  for  it,  and  the 
people  want  it— they  will  vote  it  over- 
whelmingly. In  the  polls  they  want  it. 
And  then  they  can  act  on  It. 

Mr.  President.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  has  come  to  act,  to  quit  de- 
laying this  matter,  and  quit  putting  It 
off  as  some  now  want  to  do.  I  hope  we 
can  go  to  third  reading.  Then  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama,  if 
we  do  not  reach  an  agreement  with 
him  on  the  colloquy,  can  keep  it  open 
and  continue.  But  if  we  do,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  continue. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  on  the  floor.  I  think  he  feels 
we  can  reach  an  agreement  here  in  a 
colloquy  on  a  definition  of  total  out- 
lays, and  total  receipts.  That  is  all  that 
Is  left.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  go 
ahead  and  act. 

Where  is  the  Senator,  from  Ala- 
bama? He  was  here  Just  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President,  u 
I  understand  from  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  in  talking  with  us,  he  felt 
this  matter  could  be  handled  with  a 
colloquy,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
have  any  further  amendments,  and 
that  the  total  outlays  and  total  re- 
ceipts could  be  based  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  report.  But  any  other  dif- 
ferences there  I  feel  we  could  handle 
with  a  colloquy  and  get  through  with 
this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  know  If  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  still  feels  that  way. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  was  talking,  and  I  did  not 
understand  exactly  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  Just  made  a 
statement  that  we  understood  the 
Senator's  position  was  that  we  are 
through  with  the  amendments,  and 


the  only  thing  left  could  be  a  little  col- 
loquy between  the  Senator  and  our 
group,  to  get  together  and  agree  on 
that  colloquy.  And  we  can  meet  on  the 
2l8t,  and  work  that  out.  On  the  26th 
we  would  have  a  final  vote. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Basically,  my  position 
is  that  I  want  to  try  to  have  a  legisla- 
tive history  that  brings  about  an  un- 
questionable, uniform  interpretation.  I 
do  not  want  an  Interpretation  from 
the  legislative  history  that  would  indi- 
cate differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
the  term  "total  outlays"  means,  and 
what  the  term  "total  receipts"  means. 
I  am  trying  to  clarify  any  ambiguities 
or  any  Inconsistencies  that  exist  In  the 
minds  of  the  Members.  I  think  that 
can  be  done  through  a  colloquy. 

There  are  some  people  from  a  sub- 
stantive viewpoint  on  what  is  Included 
within  total  outlays  that  may  have 
some  legitimate  substantive  differ- 
ences. That  is  a  matter,  of  course,  that 
would  have  to  develop. 

My  concern  is  primarily  technical  In 
nature,  and  an  attempt  to  Insure  as  we 
draft  a  constitutional  amendment, 
that  it  Is  drafted  In  the  best  possible 
manner.  Therefore  preventing  a  lot  of 
questions  for  the  couris  to  cover  con- 
cerning the  legislative  history  of  the 
legislative  intent.  That  is  my  purpose. 

As  I  understand  It,  if  this  proves  to 
t)e  correct,  I  do  not  have  any  real  ob- 
jectlon  to  moving  forward  at  any  time. 
And  the  purpose  of  adding  the  world 
"total"  to  the  world  "outlays. '  and 
adding  of  the  word  "total"  to  the  word 
"receipts"  by  Senator  Domenici  In  his 
amendment  was  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  In  all  budget  Items.  It  was  not 
Intended  in  any  way  to  change  any  of 
the  definitions  that  are  contained  In 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225. 

There  are  definitions  which  are  scat* 
tered  throughout,  but  there  are  some 
particular  definitions  on  pages  46.  47, 
48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  63  of  the  report  that 
as  I  imderstand  from  Senator  Hatch 
have  not  been  changed  by  the  use  of 
the  word  "total"  which  has  been 
added  to  the  word  "outlays"  and  the 
use  of  the  word  "total"  which  has 
been  added  to  the  word  "receipts". 

The  purpose  of  a  report,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  is  to  give  definition, 
and  is  to  give  legislative  history  rather 
than  trying  to  put  every  detail  Li  the 
Constitution.  The  constitutional  en- 
actments ought  to  be  general,  broad 
language  and  supported  by  a  report  or 
by  the  legislative  history  to  give  the 
intent,  and  to  provide  the  details. 

So  that  Is  my  understanding,  and  if 
that  is  correct,  I  have  no  problems 
with  It  at  this  time. 

It  could  well  be  that  there  could  be 
other  Senators  that  do  have  substan- 
tive problems  with  these  definitions, 
and  with  the  additions  of  adding  the 
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of f -budget  items.  But  that  remains  for 
them  to  articulate  and  to  voice. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  think  he  has  Interpreted 
correctly,  and  no  one  else  has  chal- 
lenged him.  On  page  42  of  the  report. 
It  says: 

"Outlays"  Is  intended  to  include  all  dis- 
bursements from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  Federal  or  quasi-Federal  agencies 
created  under  the  authority  of  acts  of  Con- 
gress, and  either  "on-budget"  or  "off- 
budget." 

On  page  43  of  the  report  it  says: 

"Outlays,"  "receipts,"  "fiscal  year"  are  all 
terms  defined  by  or  to  be  defined  by  statute 
and.  as  such,  have  no  constitutional  stand- 
ing apart  from  these  statutory  definitions. 
The  intentions  of  the  Committee  with 
regard  to  current  concepts  have  been  set  out 
elsewhere  in  the  report.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Conunlttee  is  sensitive  to  the  likelihood 
that  such  concepts  wiU  undergo  modifica- 
tion through  time.  Provided  these  modifica- 
tions are  not  designed  to  subvert  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  amendment,  but 
rather  are  designed  to  further  those  pur- 
poses, there  is  no  intention  that  the  mean- 
ings given  here  are  immutable. 

In  Other  words,  the  way  the  Senator 
has  construed  it  is  the  way  we  con- 
strued it. 

He  is  the  only  one  who  has  raised 
the  point.  So  where  is  the  conflict?  As 
the  Senator  said  originally,  and  as  I 
think  he  probably  feels  now,  a  little 
colloquy  here  will  clear  things  up.  I 
am  siu%  we  can  get  together  on  it  on 
the  21st  and  we  can  put  it  into  the 
Recoro.  Then  on  the  25th  we  can  have 
a  final  vote. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. In  view  of  that.  Is  there  any  objec- 
tion now  to  going  to  third  reading? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  that  it  is  agreeable 
with  me  if  the  Senate  wishes  to  enter 
an  order  to  the  effect  that  the  final 
vote  would  occur  on  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion on  the  25th  of  March.  I  have  no 
problem  with  that.  I  will  be  having  a 
conference  of  Members  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  at  2  o'clock  today.  That  con- 
ference win  be  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing several  subjects. 

I  shall  talk  with  my  colleagues  in 
that  conference  to  see  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  go  to  third  reading,  which  pre- 
cludes further  amendments. 

I  wiU  discuss  this  matter  with  my 
colleagues. 

Having  said  that,  there  is  nothing 
more  I  can  say  to  ease  the  concerns  of 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
Just  want  to  say  that  I  repeat  again 
that  everybody  has  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  offer  amendments.  We  have 
taken  up  every  amendment  anybody 
has  offered.  We  attempted  to  work  out 
the  bill  and  finally  pass  it  yesterday  or 
today.  But  some  Senators  had  to  be 
away.   Senator  Mathias.   who   voted 


against  it,  was  away  and  some  others 
were  away.  The  only  reason  the  vote 
was  put  off  until  March  25  was  to  ac- 
commodate those  Senators,  so  they 
could  be  here.  Everything  else  was 
supposed  to  be  finished  today. 

Mr,  President,  does  the  able  Demo- 
cratic leader  not  feel  we  can  go  to 
third  reading? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  to  go  over  and  over  this 
matter.  I  have  stated  very  clearly  what 

1  think  I  should  do.  I  have  responsibil- 
ities not  only  as  a  Senator  but  also  as 
the  leader  of  my  party.  I  Just  cannot 
agree,  as  I  said  earlier,  at  this  time  to 
entering  an  order  that  would  provide 
for  going  to  third  reading. 

I  will  say  once  again  that  there  is  a 
conference  of  Democratic  Senators  at 

2  o'clock  today  to  discuss  other  mat- 
ters. I  will  seek  to  find  out  at  that  con- 
ference how  Senators  on  my  side  feel 
about  entering  an  agreement  that 
would  have  the  Senate  go  to  third 
reading  on  the  joint  resolution,  with 
no  further  opportunities  to  offer 
amendments. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  over  and  over  and 
over  this  subject.  It  has  been  ade- 
quately aired.  I  think  my  position  Is 
eminently  clear. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
desist  from  trying  to  get  an  answer  at 
this  point  in  time  that  is  other  than 
what  I  have  already  stated  repeatedly 
as  being  my  position. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
see  the  majority  leader  is  back  now. 

For  his  information  I  might  just  say 
that  we  were  under  the  Impression 
that  we  were  going  to  finish  every- 
thing today,  except  for  the  vote  on  the 
25th.  The  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  satisfied  now  with  the  colloquy.  He 
is  the  only  one  who  has  raised  any 
point  about  that.  There  has  been 
nobody  else  who  has  come  forward 
with  any  amendment.  We  thought  we 
could  finish  everything  today  except 
the  vote  on  the  25th,  with  a  colloquy 
to  be  worked  out  on  the  21st.  to  be 
worked  out  and  printed  In  the  Record 
and  available  to  us. 

So  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  status 
now.  There  is  objection  to  third  read- 
ing. The  minority  leader  says  he  is 
having  a  meeting  at  2  o'clock  with  his 
Democratic  colleagues  and  will  take  up 
the  matter  there. 

Again  I  want  to  repeat  that  Republi- 
cans and  E>emocrats  have  had  days 
and  days  to  offer  any  amendments. 
They  knew  we  wanted  to  get  through. 
It  seems  to  me  they  should  have  of- 
fered them  before  now  if  they  were 
going  to  do  it. 

We  have  given  everybody  plenty  of 
time,  ample  time.  Those  who  are 
against  it.  of  course,  never  want  it  to 
come  to  a  vote. 

Several  of  them  here  have  offered 
amendments.  They  have  said  they 
were  going  to  vote  against  it  even 
though    they    offered    amendments. 


they  said,  to  try  to  improve  it.  They 
have  a  right  to  do  that. 

The  point  is,  I  do  not  know  that  you 
will  satisfy  everybody  in  either  party. 
It  seems  to  me  for  the  good  of  the 
people  we  ought  to  do  this. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  "If 
you  want  a  constitutional  amendment, 
contact  yoiu-  Senator  and  tell  him  you 
want  it.  Polls  have  shown  all  over  this 
country  that  we  deserve  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  that  the  people 
want  a  constitutional  amendment.  I 
hope  you  get  in  touch  with  yo<ir  Sena- 
tor and  tell  him  how  you  feel." 

Some  Senators  are  reluctant,  it 
seems,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  go 
forward  here.  We  feel  that  the  people 
ought  to  be  heard  from.  We  feel  they 
ought  to  get  in  touch  with  their  re- 
spective Senators  and  let  them  know 
how  they  feel. 

If  you  want  to  keep  this  budget  bal- 
anced, once  we  balance  it  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  amendment, 
which  I  hope  we  do.  we  want  to  keep  it 
balanced.  The  Senate  has  not  shown 
in  actions  heretofore,  the  House 
either,  to  keep  it  balanced. 

This  constitutional  amendment  will 
mandate  the  balanced  budget.  That  is 
what  it  is  going  to  take  to  keep  it  bal- 
anced in  the  future. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  balanced 
it  but  once  in  26  years  I  think  is  an  in- 
dication that  even  though  we  balance 
it  by  1991.  it  will  not  stay  balanced.  It 
will  become  imbalanced  again.  But  if 
we  pass  this  constitutional  amendment 
to  make  the  Congress  balance  it.  that 
Is  another  story. 

I  hope  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  are  listening  to  the  radio 
today  will  contact  their  Senators  and 
urge  them  to  vote  for  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  so  we  can  keep  this 
budget  balanced,  keep  Interest  rates 
down,  and  keep  inflation  down. 

If  we  do  that,  if  we  balance  this 
budget,  it  will  do  more  than  anything 
I  know  to  keep  Interest  rates  down  and 
keep  inflation  down,  which  would  help 
everybody:  Senior  citizens  on  fixed 
income,  other  people  on  fixed  income, 
people  all  over  this  country,  enabling 
more  development  to  take  place,  more 
houses  to  be  built,  and  more  improve- 
ment and  progress  in  every  way. 

This  constitutional  amendment  is 
the  most  vital  subject  before  the 
American  people  today.  We  must  pass 
this  amendment.  We  must  pass  it  for 
the  good  of  future  generations.  It  is 
not  right  for  our  generation  to  be 
spending  and  putting  on  the  backs  of 
our  children  and  their  children  this 
deficit  and  make  them  pay  It  off.  We 
ought  to  have  the  courage  to  keep  it 
balanced. 

If  it  takes  more  taxes,  we  ought  to 
have  whatever  it  takes.  But  if  the 
country  spends  as  we  think  it  ought 
to,  it  will  not  take  more  taxes. 
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Again,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  to  side  of  the  aisle.  It  would  seem  to  me  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
balance  this  budget,  which  I  think  we  that  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi-  ministration  has  therefore  favorably 
will  do  by  1991  under  Oramm-  norlty  leader  might  serve  all  of  our  reported  to  the  full  Senate,  Senate 
Rudman-Hollings.  and  then  have  this  purposes  well  if  this  matter  were  Just  Resolution  353.  This  resolution  au- 
amendment  and  keep  it  balanced.  laid  aside  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  thorizes  expenditures  by  commltteei 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the  two.  unless  the  minority  leader  or  the  of  the  Senate  which  maintains  the 

Chair.                             majority  leader  has  an  objection  to  Senate  committee  budget  at  the  1985 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The  that  and  perhaps  we  might  go  on  to  funding  level,  less  the  amount  sequet- 

Senator  from  Ohio.  some  other  matters.  I  still  hope  we  can  tered  under  Oramm-Rudman-HoUtngi. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  come  to  an  agreement  to  vote  final  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  efforts  of 

I  Just  heard  an  argument  in  politics  on  passage  or  final  defeat,  whatever  the  Congress     to     control     Government 

radio  in  the  Senate.  I  did  not  know  we  cage  may  be,  on  March  26.  spending. 

were  going  to  get  into  politics  on  this.  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  This  is  a  very  Important  resolution 

I  thought  we  would  discuss  it  on  the  j^e  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  m  it  permits  our  committees  to  contln- 

merits.  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South  ue  their  work  of  holding  hearings  on 

I  am  concerned  about  the  remarks  of  Carolina,  and  the  distinguished  minor-  lasues    of    vital    importance    to    our 

the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  be-  j^y  leader.  What  I  would  like  to  do  Nation  and  the  people.  This  resolution 

cause  he  knows  as  well  as  anybody  on  ^ow  is  ask  that  we  move  this  measure  al»o  permlU  the  Senate  to  pay  the 

this  floor  that  yesterday  those  of  us  ^^^^  ^^^  j^ove  on  to  Calendar  No.  very  able  and  capable  sUff  who  re- 

who  were  opposing  this  amendment  gjB   Senate  Resolution  353,  the  com-  search  the  Issues  before  the  commlt- 

made  every  possible  effort  to  shorten  m^tee  funding  resolution.  That  would  tees  and  maintains  the  dally  operation 

the  debate.  We  wanted  to  get  to  a  final  ^^^  ^^^  distinguished  minority  leader  of  the  committees.  Committees  are  a 

vote   yesterday   afternoon.   We   knew  and  Members  on  his  side  an  opportuni-  very  vital  and  Important  part  of  aU 

that  one  Member  on  the  opposite  side  ^    ^  caucus.  I  have  checked  with  Sen-  legislation  that  Is  passed  or  sometime* 

was  leaving  for  about  a  week  and  we  ^^^  ^^  ^^  WARicra.  I  told  them  rejected  by  the  Senate, 

wanted  to  give  hlman  opportunity  to  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^q  ^^  ^ught  to  be  ready.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 

vote  on  it.  We  tried  to  get  Senators  g^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  objection  to  that,  ministration.  In  reporting  an  original 

either  not  to  call  up  their  amendment  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^  concerns  Just  resolution    authorizing    expenditures 

or  if  they  did  so  to  shorten  their  re-  expressed  'or  Senate  committees,  recommends  a 

^^\*  i    -  ♦-„♦  fv,-f  ..,.♦  «H«..t  tHo  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is  total  funding  level  for  the  standing 

But  It  is  a  fact  that  just  about  the  ^^^^^^  objection  to  the  request?  committees  of  the  Senate,  the  Special 

time  we  thought  we  had  resolved  that  Hearing  no  objection,  it  la  so  or-  Committee  on  Aging,  the  Select  Com- 

matter  an  amendment  was  called  up  ^^^^  mlttee  on  Intelligence,  and  the  Select 

on  behalf  of  those  who  support  the  Mr  DOLE  Mr  President  I  suggest  Committee    on     Indian    Affairs,    of 

constitutional  amendment  and  about  the  absence  of  a  quorum.      '  $43,597,366  for  the  period.  March  1. 

I^^'-^iff^.^.Sf^^^t  ^^LS^nf  S^!  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The  1986.   through   February   28.   1987.   I 

for  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time  ^j^^.^  ^^j  ^^j  ^^^^  ^^^  submit  for  the  Record  the  amounts 

that  then  it  iHscame  n wessary  f or  the  .j,^^  legislative  clerk  proceeded   to  for  each  committee  as  recommended, 

majority  leader  and  two  of  the  other  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 

Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  ^^  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  material  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

to  come  back  with  a  unanimous-con-  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 

^^^rf^- n,H«  «,««  nn~«»H  t^  th»  the  quoHun  call  be  rescinded.  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

.  J2l^»it    .n5    Tr/  nn.S^  ^«   1^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  R»cord.  as  follows: 

amendment   and   are   opposed   to   it  out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  SicnoK  *«>  Committb 

agreed  to  that.  But  we  had  hoped  we  """^  wjcvwuu.  ii,  «  »«  uiuctcu.  Amouiu 

could  vote   yesterday   afternoon.   We  ^— ^—  Agriculture,  NutrlUon,  and 

wanted  to  vote  yesterday  afternoon.  qMNIBUS  COMMITTEE  FUNDING       Forestry ll.aes.STQ 

We  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  vote  RESOLUTION  OF  1986                Appropriations 8,9M,8«0 

yesterday  afternoon.  ™,„«tt^»*t«    r^y„w^rym^    .»«.      Armed  Services a,0»7,l»0 

So  I  am  a  little  bit  disturbed  to  hear  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The  Banking,     Housing,     and 

the  distinguished  Senator  from  South  clerk  will  report  a  resolution.                       urban  Affairs 1,613,3M 

Carolina  start  talking  as  if  the  oppo-  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:    Budget a,87J,M7 

nents  were  the  ones  who  had  delayed  A  resolution  (S.  Res.  363)  authorizing  ex-  Commerce,    Science    and 

this  matter.  This  matter  has  been  de-  pendltures  by  committees  of  the  Senate.             Traniporution 8,ai7,6»0 

layed  when  those  who  are  supporting  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is  Knew  and  Natural  Re-             3,29,22 

the  constitutional  amendment  did  not  there  objection  to  the  present  consid-  Envtronmeiir  arid   piibiic 

have  the  votes  yesterday.  They  knew  eratlon  of  the  resolution?                            works 2,267.081 

they  did  not  have  the  votes  yesterday  There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate    pinance.!!"!!!!!!!"!!!!!!! 8.153,790 

and  they  did  not  want  to  vote  yester-  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution.       Foreign  RelaUons 8,8«6.019 

day.  Mr.    WARNER.    Mr.    President,    I    Governmental  Affairs 4.313.488 

The     distinguished    Senator     from  appear  today  on  behalf  of  the  dlstln-    Judiciary 4,128.03» 

South  Carolina  himself  proposed  to  gulshed  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com-  l*bor    and    Human    Re-             .-«-««, 

me  that  we  put  the  matter  off  untU  mlttee.   Mr.    Mathias.    who    had   to  „'!^^^r:-;;;::\":;;:-;::\"""            1 'Tmsm 

March  26. 1  said.  "No.  we  are  not  wiU-  depart  the  country  on  official  busi-  SSmiii£^^                     8M78a 

Ing  to  do  that."  ness.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  Joined  today  veterans'  Af fain"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!',!               8«l!74B 

I  would  Just  say  that  we  are  pre-  by  the  distinguished  ranking  minority    Aging  (Special )....!!.!!!!!! l,04l!8l4 

pared  now  to  agree  to  vote  on  March  member,    the    distinguished    Senator    inteutgenoe  (Select) 1,864,181 

25.  There  was  somewhat  of  a  hangup  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford].                      Indian  Affairs  (Select) 790,787 

having  to  do  with  some  concerns  ex-  The  Senate  has  been  debating  for 

pressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  several  days  a  constitutional  amend-            Grand  total 48.887,866 

from  Alabama,  but  I  think  those  have  ment  to  balance  the  budget.  As  we  are  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
been  pretty  well  worked  out.  all  aware,  the  Congress  passed  last  Rules  Committee  held  3  days  of  hear- 
As  I  see  it  at  this  moment,  the  ml-  year  the  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  ings.  February  3,  4.  and  5,  1986,  with 
nority  leader  has  Indicated  that  he  amendment  which  would  balance  the  each  committee  chairman  and  ranking 
wishes  to  consult  with  Members  on  his  budget  by  1991.  minority    member    presenting    their 
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committee  plans  for  oversight  and  leg- 
islative review  activities  for  the 
coming  year. 

On  February  27,  1986,  the  Rules 
Committee  held  a  markup  session  and 
took  the  following  action: 

The  committee  agreed  to  a  method 
to  comply  with  the  fiscal  year  1986  se- 
questration mandated  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act.  The  $2,195,000  reduction  is  to 
be  prorated  between  the  committee 
fiscal  year  ending  February  28.  1986, 
and  the  committee  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning March  1.  1986. 

This  is  the  strong  recommendation 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 353. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  WahotrI. 
He  has  accurately  related  the  proce- 
dure which  the  Rules  Committee  fol- 
lowed in  determining  the  amount  of 
funds  for  the  various  committees  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  is  not  an  easy  Job  for  those  of  us 
on  the  Rules  Committee  to  try  to  sat- 
isfy each  committee  or  to  satisfy  each 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  various  committees. 

I  think  the  decision  by  the  Rules 
Committee  has  been  fair.  It  is  ade- 
quate. I  know  there  are  some  who 
would  have  liked  to  have  more  money, 
but  under  the  circumstances  I  think 
the  Rules  Committee  and  its  members 
have  made,  as  I  said  earlier,  a  fair 
judgment  on  fimding  for  each  commit- 
tee. 

I  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
urging  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion and  that  any  amendments  to  the 
resolution,  other  than  technical,  not 
be  accepted. 

If  any  problems  appear  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  there  is  always  the 
normal  procedure  of  a  supplemental 
appropriation,  and  at  that  time  I  am 
sive  the  Rules  Committee  will  give  it 
the  same  kind  of  consideration  it  gave 
the  present  resolution,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Senate  will  act  accordingly. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  for  aUowlng  me  to 
say  these  few  words. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
Senator  Mathias,  from  the  great  State 
of  Maryland,  who  is  out  of  the  city  on 
official  business.  He  has  been  a  stal- 
wart in  standing  up  for  fairness.  This 
budget  we  are  presenting  to  the 
Senate  today  has  his  strong  backing, 
and  I  want  to  thank  him  publicly  for 
the  hard  work  he  has  given  to  bring  us 
to  the  point  we  are  today. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  BCr.  President.  I 
talked  with  Mr.  Mathias.  the  chair- 
man, before  his  departure  last  night. 


and  he  would  be  the  first  to  recipro- 
cate those  kind  remarks  were  he 
present  today.  Having  been  a  member 
of  this  committee  several  years,  I  have 
seen  firsthand  the  very  close  working 
relationship  between  the  chairman 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minori- 
ty member.  Indeed,  their  selfless  ef- 
forts enable  those  of  us  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  rely  most 
often  on  their  recommendations,  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  independent  analy- 
sis of  the  issues  by  other  members. 

AMKlfDMZirT  NO.  !«<• 

(Purpose:  Payment  of  long-distance 
telephone  calls) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [BCr.  WARma] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1669: 

In  section  2(c)  after  the  word  "required" 
insert  "(1)".  At  the  end  of  section  2(c)  strike 
the  period  and  insert  the  following:  ".  or  (2) 
for  the  payment  of  long-distance  telephone 
calls." 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  technical  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  i.s  intended  to 
restore  standard  language  which  was 
inadvertently  omitted  when  the  reso- 
lution was  reported.  It  authorizes  an 
administrative  efficiency  by  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  committee  clerks  to 
prepare  vouchers  for  the  expense  of 
long  distance  telephone  calls.  The  bills 
are  paid  by  the  Sergeant  of  Arms  after 
each  committee  has  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  certify  the  accuracy  of  its  por- 
tion. The  funding  authority  of  each 
committee  is  then  debited  by  the  ap- 
propriate amount  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  appropriations  is  reimbursed  by 
the  aggregate  total  of  all  committee 
long  distance  charges.  This  is  the  same 
procedure  used  to  pay  for  the  toll  calls 
placed  by  each  Senator's  Washington 
office. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  technical.  It  was  inadvert- 
ently left  out  in  the  printing.  It  is  part 
of  the  resolution  that  was  approved  by 
the  Rules  Committee  and  I  urge  its 
adoption.      

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
no  other  Senator  desiring  to  speak  to 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1669)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 


has  just  said,  we,  as  managers  of  the 
bill  are  prepared  to  address  any 
amendments  desired  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  have  this  measure  move  along  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  Of  course, 
Senators  are  aware  that,  for  certain 
technical  reasons,  the  Senate  has  to 
act  on  this  measure  prior  to  tomorrow. 
In  order  to  avoid  certain  financial 
hardships. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  remark? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  I 
want  to  thank  both  Senators  and 
other  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  the  service  rendered.  I  have  no- 
ticed with  satisfaction  the  great 
volume  of  work  they  have  done. 

I  was  on  the  Rules  Committee  for  a 
time,  and  I  know  how  tedious  a  lot  of 
the  work  is  and  how  personal  it  is  and 
how  voluminous  it  can  be. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I 
was  taken  to  the  White  House  to  meet 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Harry  Truman.  He  was  formerly  a 
Member  of  this  body.  He  asked  me 
what  committees  I  was  on,  and  I  told 
him  the  Rules  Committee.  He  said, 
"Well,  that's  a  good  one.  but  it's  fruit- 
less of  thanks."  So  he  explained  a 
little  in  his  good  humored  way. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  volume  con- 
tinues, and  I  feel  that  gratitude,  and  I 
think  the  membership  does,  for  what 
the  committee  has  done. 

I  want  to  join  in  the  tribute  to  the 
retiring  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias].  He  never 
gives  out.  I  have  enjoyed  seeing  him  in 
his  work  on  the  Senate  floor,  in  his 
committee.  He  always  makes  good 
speeches  and  is  always  prepared  on  his 
entire  assignments. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  and  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee,  I 
express  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
thoughtful  remarks  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

There  are  few  among  us  who  have  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  and  responsibilities  of  Members, 
and  when  you  take  the  responsibility 
yourself.  Senator  Stennis,  to  interject 
your  personal  thoughts  as  you  have 
just  done,  it  is  a  very  special  conunen- 
dation  to  all  of  us.  I  express  our  appre- 
ciation.  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Now,  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  there  is  another  Member  on 
the  floor  seeking  recognition  as  to  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  going  to  offer  an  amendment. 
Before  I  do  so  I  want  to  address  a 
question  or  two  to  the  manager  of  the 


bilL  I  confess  I  have  not  had  time  yet 
to  read  through  this  resolution  now 
before  us.  I  certainly  am  disposed  to 
accept  the  recommendations  of  the 
managers. 

But  I  do  have  one  area  of  question 
which  I  will  direct  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  if  I  have  his  attention:  Can 
he  tell  me  the  amount  of  funding  allo- 
cated to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services?  Does  that  stand  right  out  In 
this  report?  

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  is  in  a  document  that  was 
placed  before  the  Senate  by  unani- 
mous consent  rather  than  reaid  all  the 
figures. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  gross  figures  for  Armed  Serv- 
ices?   

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Services  has  been  author- 
ized $2,185,810.  At  the  present  time, 
that  allocation  of  funding  is  below  the 
level  sought  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member. 

When  you  delete  the  sequestration, 
the  net  figvu-e  for  Armed  Services  will 
be  $2,097,190. 

I  and  other  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  are  looking  at  a  means  by 
which  to  accommodate  special  needs 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
needs  Justified  by  the  ever-increasing 
responsibilities  placed  on  this  commit- 
tee by  the  growing  defense  budget. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  the  sensitivity  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  that  point. 

I  wonder  how  much  on  the  same 
basis  Is  allocated  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee staff?      

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee following  sequestration  would  get 
$1,194,353. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make,  al- 
though the  statistics  do  not  quite  back 
me  up  as  well  as  I  thought  they  might. 
Is  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
in  the  view  of  this  Senator,  who  is  a 
member  of  that  committee,  does  not 
have  sufficient  staff  to  effectively 
carry  out  its  duties. 

I  know  it  is  almost  treason  to  say  as 
much  in  public  today,  that  we  do  not 
have  enough  staff  in  this  area  or  that. 
But  I  would  point  out  that  the  defense 
budget  is  nearly  a  third,  it  is  in  any 
event  28  to  29  percent  of  total  Federal 
spending,  and  among  other  things 
with  which  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee shares  is  the  oversight  of  those 
expenditures,  some  pretty  close  to 
$300  billion  and  that  is  an  awful  lot  of 
oversight  to  be  undertaken  by  the  lim- 
ited number  of  staff  which  we  have. 

Now,  let  me  Illustrate  with  a  con- 
crete example.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  chairs  the  Subcommittee 
on  Preparedness.  The  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  is  principally  charged 
with  reviewing  and  overseeing  the  op- 


erations and  maintenance  budget, 
which  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  de- 
fense budget,  approximately  $80  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1986,  and  the  chair- 
man has  available  to  him  in  that  re- 
sponsibility a  total  of  one  staff 
member  to  help  him  oversee  some  $80 
billion  in  spending. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleague  that  there 
is  no  way  that  I  or  any  Senator  with 
one  staff  member  can  do  an  effective 
Job  of  oversight  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

I  suggest  further  that  it  is  a  false 
economy.  I  bet  we  could  save  the 
salary  of  several  staff  members  a  thou- 
sand times  over  in  efficiencies  and 
economies  if  we  could  effectively  over- 
see the  O&M  budget.  But  we  cannot.  I 
cannot  with  one  staff  member.  And 
this  is  my  way  of  registering  a  protest. 
I  suppose. 

I  do  not  know  quite  how  the  alloca- 
tion between  conunittees  is  accom- 
plished. I  am  sure  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  conscientious  effort.  I  think  there  is 
also,  I  am  told,  at  least  a  lot  of  histori- 
cal precedent  involved.  Once  a  com- 
mittee received  a  certain  amount  of 
money  it  is  sort  of  difficult  ever  to  cut 
that  individually  unless  it  Is  on  the 
across-the-board  basis. 

I  wonder  if  some  of  these  commit- 
tees are  not  getting  more  really  than 
they  need  and  others,  for  Instance  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  a  good 
deal  less. 

Has  that  issue  been  addressed  in  this 
year's  allocation? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes.  I  wish  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  as  a  whole 
considers  carefully  each  budget. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  Some  of 
these  levels  of  funding  have  been  es- 
tablished over  many  years  traditional- 
ly In  the  Senate.  But  I  have  found 
that  recently  in  view  of  the  constraint 
on  spending  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  beginning  to  look  into  those 
traditions  and  make  adjustments  In 
the  figures  where  they  feel  it  is  appro- 
priate. 

I  regret  that  our  distinguished 
former  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Senator  Snanris,  has 
just  departed  the  floor,  because  I 
think  the  very  conservation  figure 
that  the  Armed  Services  Conunittee 
has  operated  on  for  many  years  is  de- 
rivative of  the  stewardship,  the  excel- 
lent stewardship,  provided  first  by 
Richard  Russell,  then  Johh  Smnns, 
John  Tower,  and  now  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,   Mr. 

OOLDWATER. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
correct,  having  himself  served  on  this 
Committee  of  the  Armed  Services  now 
for  over  7  years,  recognizing  the 
growth  in  its  responsibilities  occa- 
sioned by  the  Increases  in  defense 
spending. 

So  we  are  going  to  address  the  short- 
fall brought  to  the  attention  of  the 


rules  Committee  by  Chairman  Oou>- 
WATER  this  year. 

Now,  there  are  several  means  by 
which  that  shortfall  Is  going  to  be  ad- 
dressed. It  may  well  be  that  one  Sena- 
tor will  shortly  come  to  the  floor  with 
an  alternative  which  may  well  be  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  today. 

But  absent  that,  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  pointed  out.  there  Is  an 
established  procedure  within  the 
Rules  Committee  now  to  address  any- 
time in  the  fiscal  year  the  special 
needs  of  a  committee. 

Perhaps  my  colleague  would  like  to 
comment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  allow  me,  and  I  thank  him,  I 
believe  it  was  Senator  Byrd's  resolu- 
tion that  we  followed  some  several 
years  ago  and  it  was  not  one  of  those 
things  that  you  or  I,  either  one,  would 
like  to  do  because  we  are  dealing  in  an 
impersonal  way,  as  Senator  Smnns 
said  a  few  moments  ago,  but  we  cut  all 
of  the  committees  10  percent  and 
almost  $5  million,  and  we  have  refused 
to  allow  those  committee  expenditures 
to  go  up. 

So  with  Inflation  and  other  things,  I 
think  it  Is  Indicative  of  what  the  Rules 
Committee  has  been  trying  to  do  over 
the  years.  What  we  did  this  time  is 
that  the  committees  will  take  a  small- 
er cut  than  your  office  account.  So 
when  you  look  at  your  personal  office 
and  it  takes  a  deeper  cut  than  your 
committees.  I  think  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee came  up  with  some  innovative 
ideas  as  it  related  to  funding  for  the 
committees. 

So  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
that  I  hope  that  what  he  is  driving  at 
is  not  to  ask  for  more  money  for  the 
various  committees  and  therefore  we 
can  continue  along  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  path  that  he  wants  us  to 
follow,  and  If  you  think  It  is  tough  this 
year,  you  wait  until  we  get  into  18-  or 
20-percent  cuts  beginning  next  year, 
and  It  will  be  somewhat  tougher,  and 
you  will  be  coming  and  saying  we  are 
getting  cut  20  percent  and  that  is 
about  $400,000. 

You  are  not  only  not  getting  addl-^ 
tlonal    help,    but    you    are    probably 
losing  a  staff  member,  and  you  are 
going  to  have  to  bum  some  midnight 
oil  yourself  or  more  of  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  not  argxiing  for  the 
overall  greater  staff  budget  for  the 
Senate. 

I  am  simply  suggesting  that  the  allo- 
cation of  staff  resources  between  com- 
mittees should  not  rest  on  historical 
practice,  because  responsibilities 
change  over  the  years,  but  should 
rather  reflect  the  responsibilities  of 
each  committee. 

I  have  not  attended  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  their  workload  Is 
very  heavy.  But  let  us  recall  that  the 
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Rules  Committee  deals  largely  with 
housekeeping  functions  of  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  want  any  of  my  housekeeping 
fimctions  cut  off.  But  it  gets  $1.2  mil- 
lion for  staff. 

The  Rules  Committee— and  I  do  not 
mean  J\ist  to  pick  on  that  one— since 
they  make  up  the  budget  are  in  a  priv- 
ileged position  I  suppose:  $1.1  million 
for  Rules  which  oversees  the  house- 
keeping in  the  Senate,  and  $2.1  million 
for  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
which  oversees  $300  biUion  in  spend- 
ing on  perhaps,  at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Senator,  the  most  important 
business  of  the  National  Grovemment. 

(Mr.  COHEN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  does  not  take  nearly 
as  long  and  nearly  the  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  to  work  out  the 
funding  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  it  does  to  try  to  have  TV  in 
the  Senate. 

Every  document  that  a  Senator 
sends  out,  as  it  relates  to  the  expenses 
of  his  office,  is  audited  by  the  Rules 
Committee.  All  those  are  our  responsi- 
bUities. 

The  functions  of  the  Senate  and  the 
housekeeping  is  Just  part  of  it.  We  are 
the  overseers.  We  have  oversight  of  all 
of  the  offices  to  try  to  hold  the  ex- 
penses down,  not  only  for  the  personal 
offices  but  for  the  committees. 

If  the  Senate  sees  its  way  clear  to 
alter  what  we  have  done,  that  is  the 
wiU  of  the  Senate.  That  is  the  way  for 
all  committees.  So  If  a  Senator  has  a 
problem  with  what  we  are  doing,  enter 
an  amendment,  and  let  us  have  a  vote 
on  it.  If  not,  we  would  like  to  get  this 
budget  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  well  take 
the  Senator  up  on  his  invitation  next 
year. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  know  the  Senator  will. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  do  so  this  year.  But  I  am 
hoping  to  encourage  a  discussion  of 
this  issue  because  on  the  surface  it  ap- 
pears the  allocation  of  resources  be- 
tween the  committees  is  not  consistent 
with  the  changed  responsibilities  of 
those  committees. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiU  indulge  me  just  for  a 
moment,  since  there  are  now  persons 
following  this  matter,  and  possibly  lis- 
tening by  radio,  I  would  state  the  fol- 
lowing observations.  The  Rules  and 
Administration  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  most  senior  and 
experienced  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate:  Retiring  chairman,  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs;  Mr.  Hatfikld,  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee;  Mr. 
McClurz,  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee:  Mr.  Hklms,  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee:  myself; 
Mr.  DoLS.  the  majority  leader;  Idr. 
Srvxhs,  the  senior  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee;  ISi.  Oarh. 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee. 


On  the  minority  side,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  Mr. 
Ford:  Mr.  Pell,  ranking  on  Foreign 
Relations;  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro,  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate;  liir. 
Imouye,  the  senior  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee;  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciMi,  the  senior  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations; and  Mr.  Gore. 

So  I  think  we  have  a  very  good  pros- 
pect in  the  Senate  to  look  at  the  very 
issues  raised  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire  with 
great  care. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  must  say  that  is 
a  very  impressive  roster.  But  I  would 
ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  offer 
his  opinion  on  whether  he  would  con- 
sider it  adequate  to  have  as  an  exam- 
ple one  staff  member  assigned  to  the 
chadrman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
oversees  $80  billion  in  spending?  Do 
you  think  any  chairman  with  such 
subcommittee  with  such  responsibil- 
ities can  adequately  discharge  those 
responsibilities  with  one  staff 
memljer?       

Mr.  WARNER.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
having  again  indeed  served  with  him 
for  these  7  years  plus  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  that  I  recognize 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  his  sub- 
committee as  well  as  other  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  discharge  their  duties  in  view  of  the 
restraints  on  the  budget  overall  at  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  Senator's  subcommittee, 
I  would  have  to  differ  to  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  GoLDWATER.  But  I  would  say 
I  would  be  highly  supportive  of  any 
recommendation  the  chairman  might 
have  with  respect  to  the  staffing  situa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire.   

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  dwell  on 
this  point  further.  My  real  purpose  in 
addressing  this  point  was  just  to  focus 
attention  on  it.  I  do  think  it  is  an  area 
that  needs  attention  very  badly  in 
fact.  I  hope  some  enterprising  reporter 
will  dig  into  this  matter  so  that  we 
might  encourage  a  public  dialog  as 
well  as  between  Senators. 

AMENDMENT  HO.  1670 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  conducting  of 
an  investigation  by  the  Commission  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  and 
for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
main  purpose  is  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  on  behalf  of  Senator  Dole,  Sena- 
tor Dixon,  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
HtTMPHSKT],  for  himself,  Bdr.  Dole,  and  Mr. 


DixoH,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1870. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  after  line  16.  add  the  follow- 
ing reservation: 

INVESTIGATION  BT  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE 

Sec.  23.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
tiiat  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  (hereafter  in  this  section 
luiown  as  the  "Commission")  should— 

(1)  conduct  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine— 

(A)  whether  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  violated  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  local  law,  in- 
cluding any  statute,  regulation,  ordinance, 
or  procedure  promulgated  pursuant  to  law. 
in  connection  with  the  defection  attempt  of 
Mirsolav  Medvid; 

(B)  the  instances  in  which  an  individual 
(other  than  the  individual  referred  to  in 
clause  (A)),  who  was  a  national  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  a  Soviet-bloc  Eastern  European 
country,  requested  political  asylum  in  the 
United  States  and  was  returned  to  the  au- 
thorities of  his  country  in  violation  of  any 
United  States,  State,  or  local  law.  including 
any  statute,  regulation,  ordinance,  or  proce- 
dure promulgated  pursuant  to  law;  and 

(C)  whether  the  treatment  accorded  to  in- 
dividuals described  in  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  re- 
quires changes  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(2)  submit  a  report,  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution, to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  to  the  findings  of  such  investiga- 
tion, including  any  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Salaries  and  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  implementation  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  out  of  the  Account  for  Miscella- 
neous Items,  subject  to  the  following  terms 
and  conditions: 

(1)  The  aggregate  amount  of  salaries  and 
expenses  payable  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  $200,000. 

(2)  Such  salaries  shall  be  payable  only  for 
not  more  than  five  Individuals  at  any  time— 

(A)  who  shall  be  employees  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  be  under  the  policy  direction  of 
the  Chairman  and  Cochairman  of  the  Com- 
mission: and 

(B)  who  studl  be  appointed  to  perform 
services  in  the  conduct  of  activities  under 
this  section,  on  or  after  the  date  of  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  and  who  shall  have  their 
compensation  fixed  at  an  annual  rate,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  Joint 
recommendation  of  the  Chairman  and  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  Payment  of  expenses  shall  be  dis- 
bursed upon  vouchers  approved  jointly  by 
the  Chairman  and  Cochairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  no  voucher  shall  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  a  salary  of  an  indi- 
vidual appointed  under  paragraph  (2). 

(4)  For  purposes  of  determining  whether 
and  to  what  extent  any  travel  or  other  offi- 
cial expense  incurred  by  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  any  activity  under  this  section 
is  payable  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  such  expense  shall  be  treated  as  if  it 
has  been  incurred  by  a  standing  committee 


of  the  Senate  and  as  If  the  Commission  and 
its  staff  were  members  and  staff,  respective- 
ly, of  such  a  committee. 

(5)  Any  expense  under  ttiis  section  may  be 
payble  only  if— 

(A)  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Senate  approves: 

(B)  such  expense  is  of  the  type  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  If  incurred  by  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate: 

(C)  such  expense  is  not  attributable  to  the 
detailing  of  employees:  and 

(D)  the  payment  of  such  expense  is  other- 
wise in  accordance  with  all  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  governing  expenses  of  standing 
committees  of  the  Senaf  r^. 

(6)  Not  more  than  $2C,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  for  the  procurement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  upon  the  Joint  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chairman  and  Cochair- 
man of  the  Conunission.  of  services,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  of  Individual  consultants, 
or  organizations  thereof,  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate.  Such  services  may 
be  procured  by  contract  with  the  providers 
acting  as  independent  contractors  or,  in  the 
case  of  Individuals,  by  employment  at  daily 
rates  of  compensation  not  in  excess  of  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  gross 
rate  of  annual  compensation  which  may  be 
paid  to  employees  of  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate.  Any  such  contract  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
title  41.  United  SUtes  Code,  or  any  other 
provisions  of  law  requiring  advertising. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  may  be  obligated 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
carry  out  any  provision  of  this  section  on  or 
after  a  date  30  days  after- 
CD  the  date  on  which  the  report  described 

in  subsection  (a)(2)  is  submitted,  or 

(2)  a  date  one  year  after  the  date  of  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution, 
wliichever  comes  first. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Soviet-bloc  Eastern  European  country"  in- 
cludes Bulgaria  Czechoslovakia,  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  Hungary. 
Poland,  and  Romania. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  whether  or  not  he  has 
considered  the  possibility  of  a  time 
agreement  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  had  not  oc- 
curred to  me.  Does  the  Senator  antici- 
pate a  great  many  amendments  to  this 
resolution? 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  know  of  three 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  do  we  not 
proceed  here  and  see  how  things  devel- 
op? If  we  get  bogged  down.  I  would  be 
happy  to  consider  that.  I  know  Sena- 
tor Sncpsoif  has  a  vital  interest  in  this 
amendment.  I  am  sure  he  and  I  could 
come  to  some  agreement,  if  one  seems 
indicated. 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  will  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  will  cooperate  with 
the  managers  If  he  feels  a  time  agree- 
ment is  necessary. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
getting  into  a  schedule  problem  as  re- 
lates to  two  other  pieces  of  legislation. 
The  majority   leader  would  like   to 


bring  them  up  today.  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  Is  expecting  a  time  agreement 
on  amendments  of  this  legislation.  I 
would  encourage  the  distinguished 
Seiuitor,  If  he  could,  to  give  us  a  time 
agreement  so  we  can  begin  to  fit.  He 
can  work  out  his  schedule,  and  the 
majority  leader  can  bring  up  the  other 
two  pieces  of  legislation  that  he  would 
like  to  bring  before  the  Senate  before 
we  leave  tonight. 

So  I  would  encourage  him,  if  he  felt 
he  could,  to  give  us  a  half  an  hour  di- 
vided equally,  or  something  similar— 
40  minutes.  20  minutes  on  each  side,  so 
we  can  know.  I  would  say  40  minutes, 
20  minutes  on  each  side  probably 
would  be  a  good  time  limit.  We  would 
not  want  any  more  than  20  minutes  on 
our  side,  and  may  not  need  all  of  that. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  the 
wish  of  the  floor  manager  for  the  mi- 
nority side.  I  would  prefer  not  at  this 
point  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement. 
The  matter  I  wish  to  address  is  very 
important,  and  has  in  one  form  or  an- 
other been  before  this  body  for  a  long 
time.  I  do  not  really  wish  to  be  rushed 
though  I  do  not  think  it  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  background: 
Some  months  ago,  about  4  months  ago 
in  fact.  Senator  Dixon  and  I— and  at 
that  time  I  think  it  was  60  Senators  al- 
together—sent a  resolution  to  the  desk 
which  has  lain  there  since  that  time, 
whose  purpose  was  to  construct  a  spe- 
cial ad  hoc  committee  to  investigate 
the  case  of  Myorslav  Medvid.  the  Uk- 
ranian  sailor  who  jimiped  ship,  and  ul- 
timately left  this  country  back  in  Oc- 
tober. 

The  cosponsorship  of  that  resolution 
is  now  63  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
amendment  which  I  have  just  sent  to 
the  desk  is  similar  to  that  amendment 
which  63  Senators  have  cosponsored 
but  represents  at  least  from  our  point 
of  view  something  of  a  compromise. 

The  resolution  offered  back  in  No- 
vember would  have  created  a  special 
ad  hoc  committee,  as  I  have  said,  in 
the  Senate  whose  members  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader,  and  which  would 
have  been  funded,  as  I  recall,  by  some 
$300,000  to  be  drawn  from  the  contin- 
gency fund  of  the  Senate. 

For  various  reasons  we  have  elected 
to  modify  our  approach,  and  that 
modification  is  embodied  in  the 
amendment  which  I  sent  to  the  desk  a 
moment  ago. 

The  amendment  now  before  us  has 
the  very  same  purpose— to  Investigate 
the  Medvid  case  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  to  do  so  by  providing  explicit  and 
dedicated  resources  for  that  text.  But 
the  responsibility  for  the  investiga- 
tion. Instead  of  t>elng  lodged  in  a  spe- 
cial ad  hoc  committee,  would  Instead 
be  lodged  in  an  existing  body  of  the 
Congress— namely,  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission. Moreover,  the  requested 
funding  has  been  reduced  to  $200,000; 


likewise  to  be  drawn  from  the  contin- 
gency fund  of  the  Senate. 

My  principal  sponsor.  Senator 
Dixon,  Is  anxious  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  know  Senator  Simpson,  who  has 
another  point  of  view,  will  want  to 
speak,  and  I  will  certainly  want  to  re- 
spond to  his  remarks,  and  perhaps  any 
questions  he  might  care  to  offer. 

Before  yielding  the  floor,  Bir.  Presi- 
dent, perhaps  a  brief  .-eview  of  the  sit- 
uation of  the  principal  case  in  mind  is 
in  order  at  this  point. 

All  of  this  stems  from  the  Medvid  in- 
cident which  began  in  the  evening  of 
October  24  of  last  year  when  Soviet 
seaman  Myroslav  Medvid  placed  his 
personal  possessions  Into  a  glass  jar 
and  jumped  40  feet  off  the  Soviet 
freighter,  the  Marshal  Konev,  into  the 
hurricane  broiled  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

To  make  a  tragic  story  short,  while 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  border 
patrol,  a  call  was  placed  to  a  contract 
interpreter,  Irene  Padoch,  who  at  that 
time  was  in  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Padoch  subsequently  stated  in  her  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  that  in  her 
conversation  with  Medvid  he  several 
times  asked  for  asylum,  making  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  he  did  not  want  to 
return  to  the  ship  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
Despite  that,  tragically,  Medvid  was 
placed  In  the  hands  of  the  shipping 
agent  who  has  the  contract  for  that 
particular  cargo  and  they  proceeded  to 
return  him  by  launch  to  the  Konev. 

As  the  launch  approached  the 
Konev,  this  time,  I  guess,  at  2  or  3  in 
the  morning,  pitch  dark.  In  the  midst 
of  the  hurricane,  or  perhaps  it  was 
only  a  tropical  storm  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Medvid  on  approaching  the  ship 
jumped  once  again  into  the  Mississippi 
River,  swam  ashore,  was  run  down 
there  and  bound,  according  to  the 
shipping  agents  as  quoted  in  the  press. 
He  struggled  violently.  He  screamed 
and  resisted  in  every  way  he  could.  Ap- 
parently, he  was  nonetheless  forcibly 
returned  to  the  Konev  and  disap- 
peared Into  that  vessel  for  several  days 
before  he  was  seen  further  by  an 
American. 

At  that  point  he  was  examined  and 
we  got  some  of  the  details.  For  the 
purpose  of  brevity,  he  was  examined 
by  American  physicians,  taken  ashore 
and  questioned  at  some  length  by 
State  Department  officials,  and  ulti- 
mately signed  a  statement  indicating 
that  he  was  returning  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  his  own  free  will. 

Before  he  was  finally,  for  the  last 
time,  turned  over  to  the  Soviets,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  issued 
a  subpoena  for  Mr.  Medvid,  the  sub- 
poena of  which  the  administration  was 
aware,  of  which  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  was  aware,  to 
which  the  executive  attached  no  par-. 
ticular  or  obvious  importance  for  the 
executive  department  chose  not  to  ex- 
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ercise  its  authority  under  regulations 
under  which  it  could  have  detained 
Medvid.  under  which  they  can  detain 
any  alien  wanted  for  investigation  by 
the  executive.  Judicial  or  legislation 
branches  of  the  Government. 

For  what  reason  the  executive  de- 
partment chose  not  to  detain  the  man 
who  was  clearly  wanted  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  investigation  I  have 
not  been  able  to  determine,  though  I 
have  written  the  Justice  Department 
months  ago  asking  for  an  explanation. 
I  have  so  far  received  only  a  bureau- 
cratic letter. 

That,  at  least  from  my  point  of  view, 
is  a  barebones  recap  of  that  tragic  epi- 
sode. 

A  lot  of  questions  were  asked  at  the 
time,  and  even  more  afterwEirds,  about 
the  event.  A  lot  of  contentions  and  al- 
legations were  voiced. 

Very  early  on  I  voiced  a  wish  for  a 
full  fledged  investigation  independent 
of  the  executive,  that  is,  a  legislative 
investigation.  That  is  why  back  in  No- 
vember, Senator  Dixon  and  I,  a  total 
of  63  Senators,  asked  for  an  investiga- 
tion. Many  questions  remain  to  this 
day. 

Why  did  the  executive  ignore  the 
subpoena? 

Why  did  it  fall  to  detain  Medvid 
when  he  was  known  to  be  wanted  for  a 
legislative  investigation? 

To  his  credit.  Senator  Simpson,  oar 
colleague  from  Wyoming,  chairman  of 
the  Immigration  Subcommittee,  since 
Mr.  Medvid's  departure,  has  held,  I  be- 
lieve, two  hearings  which  have  an- 
swered to  some  degree,  and  I  think  in 
some  cases  to  a  large  degree,  some  of 
those  questions. 

But  I  would  observe  that  so  far  we 
have  heard  mostly  from  those  who 
would  defend  the  administration  or 
themselves,  for  that  matter.  We  have 
heard  from  the  border  patrol  agents 
that  they  think  they  did  everything 
right,  that  they  do  not  think  Mr. 
Medvid  really  wanted  asylum.  We 
heard  from  the  physicians  who  exam- 
ined him,  who  said  he  was  in  good 
shape.  But  we  have  not  heard  from  in- 
dependent medical  experts  their  opin- 
ion on  whether  Medvid  was  in  fact  in 
good  shape  or  could  have  t>een  in  good 
shape  knowing  that  he  had  been  heav- 
Uy  drugged. 

We  have  not  heard  from  the  admin- 
istration why  they  chose  to  ignore  the 
subpoena,  and  so  on. 

My  point  is  that  4  months  after  the 
episode  we  still  have  a  great  many 
questions  unanswered.  We  still  are  in 
need  of  a  top-to-bottom  investigation. 
It  is  my  view,  and  evidently  the  view 
of  63  Senators  including  the  majority 
leader,  that  existing  committees,  be- 
cause of  their  many  responsibilities 
and,  in  some  cases,  staff  which  are  in- 
adequate, considering  the  burden  of 
responsibilities  and  the  pending 
agenda,   simply  cannot   provide   this 


kind  of  top-to-bottom  investigation 
which  is  needed  in  a  case  like  this. 

So  that  is  my  point  of  view. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  a 
somewhat  different  point  of  view.  We 
have  butted  heads  and  locked  horns 
on  this  now  for  many  weeks.  I  have 
grown  to  respect  him  even  more,  al- 
though I  have  sometimes  wondered 
under  my  breath  about  his  obstlnance. 
I  will  leave  it  at  that  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  ap- 
pears to  t>e  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  and  I  came  to  this  body 
in  the  same  year.  I  remember  we  both 
appeared  at  a  campaign  gathering  to- 
gether when  we  were  in  the  general 
election  campaign.  I  came  to  know 
him  then.  I  have  come  to  have  a  high 
regard  for  him,  I  can  assure  you.  It  is  a 
friendship  that  I  enjoy.  His  wife  Patty 
is  a  good  and  fine  friend. 

He  speaks  of  the  obstlnance  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  always  say  it 
takes  one  to  know  one,  I  will  say  in  ex- 
change! That  is  what  makes  him  an  ef- 
fective Senator.  I  have  seen  him  take 
on  issues  and  doggedly  pursue  them 
until  he  wins  the  day.  This  may  be  one 
of  those.  At  least  his  day  will  not  be 
won  in  the  subcommittee  which  I 
chair,  where  I  am  doing  everything  I 
possibly  can  to  examine  into  the 
Medvid  incident. 

It  is  almost  a  thing  with  an  eternal 
life,  I  guess. 

Medvid  was  here.  He  jumped  or  fell 
off  a  ship.  He  was  taken  back  by  the 
shipping  agent  with  no  one  from  the 
Federal  Government  present.  He  was 
later  taken  into  a  nonthreatening  situ- 
ation. He  was  examined  by  a  psychia- 
trist and  a  doctor  of  the  United  States 
in  the  presence  of  Soviet  officials.  It 
was  almost  as  if  our  Government  was 
cheering  for  him  to  ask  for  asylum. 
They  waited,  they  asked  every  single 
question  itnown  to  man  to  ask  Miros- 
lav  Medvid  whether  he  wanted  to  stay 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
asked  him  with  two  different  inter- 
preters, they  asked  him  also  with  a 
State  Department  official,  who  was  a 
superb  witness  at  one  of  our  hearings, 
and  who  spoke  fluent  Russian,  as  did 
Mr.  Medvid,  who  was  a  Ulu^inian  but 
spoke  fluent  Riissian  and  Ukrainian. 
They  asked  him  time  and  time  again  if 
he  wanted  asylum. 

When  we  deal  with  asylum  in  this 
country— we  had  about  65,000  peti- 
tions when  I  was  dealing  with  this 
matter  a  few  years  ago  you  must  recall 
that  all  you  have  to  do  to  ask  for 


asylum  in  the  United  States  Is  just  say 
the  word  or  even  just  grunt.  When  we 
pick  up  people  on  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  and  ask  them  in  any 
language,  "Are  you  seeking  asylum? 
Do  you  want  to  be  here?  Will  you  be 
hurt  if  you  return  to  your  country? 
Will  you  t)e  slain?"  And  if  they  say, 
"Yes."  That  is  enough.  That  starts  the 
procedure. 

Medvid  was  asked  dozens  of  times 
whether  he  wanted  asylum.  As  I  say, 
one  of  our  Government  officials  testi- 
fied that  we  were  almost  cheering  him 
to  "Just  say  something,"  so  we  could 
then  take  him  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Medvid  case.  Errors  were 
made  by  the  INS  and  discipline  was 
dished  out  by  the  INS.  The  two  men 
who  were  involved  in  the  original  in- 
terrogation, having  some  difficulty 
with  the  interpreter  and  understand- 
ing of  the  interpreter,  were  both  heav- 
ily disciplined.  If  you  say  you  are  look- 
ing for  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
issue,  how  about  a  couple  of  witnesses 
who  were  disciplined  by  their  own 
Government?  You  would  think  they 
would  probably  want  to  say  something 
harsh.  The  thing  they  did  say  was 
that  they  knew  the  Medvid  they  saw 
was  the  Medvid  they  saw  the  first  time 
and  they  knew  he  never  asked  for 
asylum. 

That  is  what  we  developed,  Mr. 
President.  We  have  had  three  public 
hearings,  and  two  closed  sessions 
which  were  confidential.  I  personally 
sent  the  most  capable  and  effective 
chief  counsel  and  staff  director,  Mr. 
R.W.  Day,  to  New  Orleans.  He  con- 
ducted an  intensive  staff  investigation. 
Indeed,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to 
advise  and  to  invite  participation.  I 
have  asked  Senator  Humphrey  and 
any  other  persons  who  have  signed 
the  letter— and  I  think  we  want  to 
keep  in  context  the  letter,  which  has 
been  circulating  around  for  some  time 
now.  It  essentially  is  just  saying  we 
want  to  look  into  asylum  procedures  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  say  that  is 
great  and  I  wlU,  and  we  are. 

It  says  that  it  is  an  unfortunate 
thing  that  happened  with  Mr.  Medvid, 
and  it  could  not  be  more  clear  that 
was  the  case.  I  believe  it  even  goes  on 
to  talk  about  freedom  and  this  coun- 
try of  freedom  and  humanitarianism 
and  these  things.  And  I  believe  in  all 
of  these  things. 

The  majority  leader  is  the  one  who 
deserves  the  accolades  here.  He  has 
put  this  before  us  once  more,  which  is 
appropriate.  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
it,  but  I  admire  the  majority  leader  be- 
cause, again,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  an  insistent  fellow  and 
he  was  going  to  see  this  come  up 
again. 

If  it  had  been  in  its  original  form,  we 
would  have  had  a  much  richer  debate 
than  we  are  having  here.  This  measure 


now  provides  that  this  goes  on  to  the 
Helsinki  Commission.  That  is  fine.  I 
hope  the  Senate  can  find  the  $200,000 
to  go  with  it  from  our  contingency 
funds.  I  understand  that  those  have 
been  pretty  well  tagged  in  the  times  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

I  wiuit  to  share  with  you  two  things. 
I  have  not  heard  it  brought  up  in 
today's  debate.  We  are  now  told  that 
perhaps  there  was  a  "substitute 
Medvid."  That  makes  good  copy— and 
you  may  remember  that  yesterday  I 
talked  about  how  often  things  in  here 
flow  along  on  a  kind  of  tide  of  emotion 
and  fear  and  guilt  and  racism.  I  said 
that  yesterday.  Now,  when  America 
tunes  into  this  Chamber,  it  will  find 
that  that  ts  how  we  often  do  our  busi- 
ness in  here— some  amalgam,  some 
blend  of  emotion,  fear,  guilt,  or 
racism.  That  is  the  way  it  Is. 

Then  thoughtful  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  to  come  along  and,  as 
I  say,  police  up  after  that  and  try  to 
get  the  work  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  two  things.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  question  in  any 
thoughtful  person's  mind  that  they 
probably  took  Medvid  back  on  that 
ship  and  said,  "Look,  Buster,  you  want 
to  get  something  clear:  Get  the  wax 
out  of  your  ears  and  tell  them  you 
don't  want  to  stay  in  the  United 
States.  Either  you  do  that  or  we  are 
going  to  do  something  bad  to  your 
mother  and  father  in  the  Ukraine." 

Does  anybody  believe  that  did  not 
happen?  I  bet  it  did  happen.  I  would 
bet  a  buck  that  it  happened.  I  bet 
more  than  that  it  happened.  But 
Medvid  had  a  choice.  He  could  have 
come  in  and  said,  "I  want  asylum  in 
the  United  States,"  and  then  knew  he 
would  probably  never  see  his  mother 
and  father  again.  He  knew— and  he  Is 
over  there  now,  going  to  school  appar- 
ently, according  to  TASS,  and  he  is  in- 
viting us  to  come  over  there  and  visit 
with  him.  He  is  Inviting  Members  of 
Congress  to  come  over  and  chat  with 
his  mother  and  father  and  himself.  I 
would  be  interested  to  know  anyone 
who  would  do  that  and  I  even  think  a 
bit  of  it  myself. 

But  the  indication  may  be  that  he 
was  told  Just  exactly  that:  "Either  you 
get  out  there  and  say  you  don't  want 
to  get  into  this  country  or  something 
bad  is  going  to  happen." 

The  testimony  showed  that  he  men- 
tioned "mama  and  papa"  several  times 
to  the  psychiatrist.  Indeed,  he  did. 
And  why  not?  Those  who  share  the 
hardest-possible-line  view  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  to  believe  that 
indeed  did  happen. 

Then  the  second  one  is  the  substi- 
tute Medvid.  If  you  were  really  going 
to  substitute  a  Medvid.  why  would  you 
not  get  a  guy  who  would  get  up  and 
say,  "I  want  to  go  back  to  the  mother- 
land: this  country  is  trash.  I  want  to 
get  back  on  that  ship  and  I  want  to  go 


to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  am  Myro- 
slav  Medvid,  and  let's  start  the  ship." 
Why  would  they  substitute  some 
stumblebimi  who  could  not  say  any- 
thing, according  to  what  the  testimo- 
ny is?  He  could  not  say  he  wanted 
asylum.  They  asked  him.  He  quietly 
responded,  "No,  no."  That  is  what 
really  happened. 

If  you  are  going  to  substitute  a 
Medvid,  then  get  a  Medvid  who  is  a 
good  old  hardliner  who  is  going  to  get 
in  a  private  visit  with  United  States  of- 
ficials and  say,  "Don't  you  touch  me 
and  you  put  me  back  on  that  boat  and 
I  want  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

That  is  what  a  substitute  Medvid 
would  have  done.  If  this  were  a  substi- 
tute, he  was  the  worst  possible  person 
to  pick.  We  have  an  absolute  chain  of 
eyewitness  identification  of  this  man. 
No  one  has  challenged  that  yet.  Link 
by  link:  "Is  this  the  man  you  saw 
first?"  "Is  this  the  man  you  saw 
second?"  "Is  this  the  man  you  saw 
third?" 

"Yes,  it  is."  Without  question.  With- 
out any  question. 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  questions 
remain.  I  am  sure  we  will  find  them. 
As  to  the  denial  of  the  subpoena,  I 
have  a  couple  more  hearings  to  go.  I 
would  like  to  get  the  shipping  agent  in 
there  and  ask  him  what  he  did  see  on 
that  ship  when  nobody  else  was 
present. 

He  was  alleged  to  have  beaten  his 
head  on  the  rocks,  yet  he  was  exam- 
ined by  eyewitnesses  or  by  physicians 
who  said  there  were  Just  maybe  some 
rough  marl£s  on  his  arms  where  they 
had  Jerked  him  around,  and  of  course, 
the  injury  to  his  left  arm. 

I  guess  the  thing  that  I  have  to  work 
through  Is  where  Is  the  real  reason- 
there  Is  always  a  reason  for  something 
aroimd  here.  We  sometimes  spend 
more  time  trying  to  find  the  real 
reason.  If  we  are  looking  for  the  sinis- 
ter final  link,  which  I  guess  is  a  phone 
call  from  George  Schultz,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  the  INS,  which  would 
say,  "Put  this  man  back  on  the  ship 
and  get  him  out  of  here  so  we  don't 
mess  up  the  Summit  Conference."  I 
am  willing  to  ask  George  Schultz  to 
come  and  testify.  Knowing  that  re- 
markable and  most  capable  man— who 
is  anathema  to  some  in  so  many  of 
these  movements— he  could  come  and 
testify  to  that  effect.  That  link  I  do 
not  think  you  are  ever  going  to  find, 
because  no  one  else  has  even  ever  indi- 
cated that  it  happened. 

Then  we  have  a  theory  of  secret 
agreements  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  grain 
shipments  and  on  cultural  exchange  to 
guarantee  the  return  of  Russian  defec- 
tors—always and  every  time,  without 
their  being  able  to  ask  for  asylmn. 

We  have  gone  all  through  that.  I 
had  a  strange  comment  when  this 
thing  first  occurred.  I  said.  "Have  you 
ever  run  tills  thing  on  the  flip  side? 
We  have  hundreds  of  U.S.  seamen  In 


Soviet  waters.  Are  you  saying  that 
they  could  be  taken  off  a  ship  with 
some  Itind  of  legal  proceedings  from 
the  Politburo  and  then  not  be  able  to 
have  an  American  present  while  they 
are  being  interrogated?" 

I  do  not  think  that  one  would  sell 
very  weU.  That  is  the  flip  side.  They 
say  that  he  should  not  have  been  in 
the  presence  of  any  Soviet  officials 
when  he  was  being  examined.  Well, 
flip  that  around  and  try  that  on  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  U.S.  citizens  in 
Soviet  waters  who  could  be  lifted  from 
a  craft  with  some  kind  of  legal  docu- 
ment, subpoena  or  whatever,  and  then 
taken  into  a  separate  locale  without 
any  American  presence  and  then  told. 
"We  know  you  want  to  stay  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  tell  us  that  right 
now."  An  interesting  point,  I  think. 

Finally,  there  has  been  an  unfortu- 
nate occurrence,  and  It  Is  painful. 
Some  have  made  an  issue  of  alleged  in- 
sensltlvity  to  the  Ukrainian  ethnic 
group.  That  is  very  unfortunate.  I  do 
not  know  where  that  ever  came  to 
pass.  It  certainly  did  not  spring  from 
me.  I  have  had  some  rather  harsh, 
nasty  letters  from  the  Ukrainian  com- 
munity that  somehow  we  are  doing  a 
terrible  thing  or  something  is  occur- 
ring that  should  not  be.  That  is  unfor- 
tunate. In  the  testimony  of  that 
ethnic  commxmity  it  was  obvious  that 
there  is  a  deep  feeling  about  the  Rus- 
sif  Ication  of  the  Ukrainians. 

I  try  to  be  sensitive  to  that,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  average  American  knows 
that  there  is  a  distinct  difference— and 
yet  is  is  very  real— between  the  Ukran- 
lan  and  the  Russian.  To  put  some 
ethnic  twist  on  that  I  think  is  very  un- 
fortunate, and  they  made  it  somewhat 
of  an  issue,  a  deeply  emotional  issue  at 
that. 

I  have  the  deepest  respect,  admira- 
tion and  regard  for  the  Ukranlan  com- 
munity. They  have  been  abolished— 
eliminated  in  many  cases  by  the  Rus- 
sians. That  Is  why  they  had  an  Inter- 
preter who  spoke  both  Ukranlan  and 
Russian  for  this  man,  on  the  second 
go-round.  Medvid  chose  to  speak  in 
Russian.  The  ship  captain  was  Ukran- 
lan. Those  are  some  distorted  things 
that  go  with  the  emotion  and  the  feel- 
ings on  this  Issue.  But  it  is  typical  of 
everj^hlng  you  do  when  you  get  to  one 
like  this. 

The  American  people  do  not  even 
understand  the  difference  between  a 
refugee,  an  asylimi  seeker,  an  econom- 
ic migrant,  an  extended  voluntary  de- 
partee  or  Immlgrsuit.  So  how  do  you 
get  them  to  make  a  distinction  like 
this  one  cited? 

I  have  been  there.  People  talk  about 
refugees  and  immigrants  in  the  same 
breath— and  the  difference  between 
them  is  worlds.  One  is  here  to  work 
and  earn  and  the  other  is  here  out  of 
flight,  fleeing  persecution  or  having  a 
well-founded     fear     of     persecution. 
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based  on  race,  religion,  national  origin, 
and  the  other  conditions. 

I  can  only  say  to  you  that  here  you 
can  release  this  into  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission and  spend  the  $200,000.  I  am 
not  going  to  support  that.  I  go  against 
that.  I  deeply  admire  the  majority 
leader  for  bringing  it  to  your  atten- 
tion. I  wiU  not  go  against  his  position 
on  bringing  it  up.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant. I  am  pleased  that,  if  it  does  pass, 
at  least  we  will  just  go  right  ahead  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  and  do  our  work, 
which  we  are  doing. 

In  fact,  I  had  two  closed  hearings  es- 
pecially for  those  who  seem  to  be  so 
destructive  of  the  INS  and  what  it  was 
doing.  At  one  point  they  did  not  even 
feel  that  they  could  attend.  I  am  ready 
to  do  some  more  of  those.  I  am  ready 
to  subpoena  anybody  that  somebody 
wants  to  trot  up  for  a  subpoena.  We 
are  going  to  talk  with  the  shipping 
agent. 

But  somewhere  along  the  line,  as  I 
have  said  before  in  this  place,  the  ball 
game  has  9  innings.  If  everything  has 
22  innings,  then  we  are  going  to  be 
here  a  long  time.  That  is  why  we  often 
spend  such  a  long  time  here.  Some- 
times there  must  be  finality  in  some- 
thing. Medvid  is  gone.  The  INS  made  a 
mistake.  People  were  disciplined.  Pro- 
cedures have  been  put  into  place  to  try 
to  avoid  it.  People  will  jump  ship  all 
the  time.  And  guess  what?  None  of 
them  want  to  get  back  on  the  ship. 
Isn't  that  an  interesting  thing?  Why 
do  you  jump  ship?  You  get  off  the 
ship  because  you  want  off  the  ship. 
And  when  you  go  to  them  and  say, 
"Do  you  want  to  go  back  on  the  ship?" 
They  say,  "No,"  without  exception. 
We  pick  up  people  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  Eastern  bloc  countries.  We 
pick  them  up  from  all  over  the  world 
every  day.  We  have  only  had  one 
Medvid  incident  in  that  process.  Some 
are  processed  in,  some  are  rejected, 
some  are  given  asylum,  some  are  not, 
and  it  goes  on  every  day  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  man  is  gone.  There  is  nothing 
to  do  about  that  except  you  can  go 
visit  him,  according  to  Tass,  pay  a  call 
on  him.  He  is  there  live,  pictured  with 
his  family  the  other  day. 

It  does  not  matter  if  there  were  two 
Medvids  or  15  Medvids.  They  are  all 
gone.  The  issue  is  an  error  was  made. 
People  paid  for  their  error.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  not  involved  to  tell 
anyone  to  end  the  operation  so  we 
would  not  ruin  the  summit.  That  is  a 
strained  interpretation. 

We  are  preparing  a  report  on  the 
Medvid  incident  from  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  staff  investigation,  and  the 
subcommittee  hearings.  As  I  say,  we 
have  had  three  separate  open  hear- 
ings, and  two  closed.  The  subconmilt- 
tee  members  have  been  marvelously 
helpful.  The  subcommittee  consists  of 
Senators   KsifiTEDY,   Sucon,   Denton, 


and  Grasslet.  We  do  our  work  and 
have  been  doing  it  I  think  quite  well 
for  many  years.  So  I  stand  ready  to  in- 
vestigate any  new  material,  anything 
at  all.  Bring  it  in,  trot  it  up.  Any  legiti- 
mate issue  relating  to  Medvid.  bring  it 
in,  roll  it  out.  We  will  have  a  shot  at  it. 
If  you  want  to  subpoena  somebody,  let 
us  subpoena  somebody.  We  will  look  at 
that  and  any  appropriate  witnesses  or 
documents  if  there  are  any  further 
facts  to  be  ascertained.  I  pledge  to  do 
that. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
tf  it  is  possible  to  get  a  time  agreement 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  I  am  perfectly  willing  and  tried 
earlier,  but  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hamjwhire  thought  we 
ought  to  discuss  it  some.  I  am  willing 
to  do  whatever  is  amenable. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  require? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  time.  I  am  here  to  be  en- 
tirely supportive  of  my  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  and  whatever  he 
would  indicate  is  an  appropriate 
amount  of  time  for  him  would  be  satis- 
factory. 

But  I  might  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  that  my  talks  with  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Kentucky 
have  not  been  fruitful,  and  I  expect 
that  there  will  be  a  roUcall  and  record- 
ed vote.  Given  that,  I  expect  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  convince  our  col- 
leagues of  the  merit  of  our  cause,  the 
Senator  might  want  to  take  that  into 
account  when  he  indicates  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  how  much 
time  he  requires. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield,  I  advise  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  that  I  have  already 
spoken,  I  do  not  expect  to  have  to  say 
anything  further.  So  it  is  really  a 
matter  of  how  much  time  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  wants. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  think  that  10  minutes 
or  so  would  be  adequate  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  to  express  his  warm 
support  for  what  his  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
will  not  require  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  we  are  checking  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  to  see  if  we 
can  reach  a  time  agreement. 

I  support  the  amendment.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  the  amendment,  and  I  un- 
derstand the  outstanding  work  that 
has  been  done  in  the  subcommittee. 
However,  as  I  have  explained  to  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  Wyoming, 
when  I  am  presented  with  a  problem,  I 
try  to  find  a  solution.  And  I  think  the 
so-called    Helsinki    Commission    does 


provide  a  forum.  It  does  not  take  away 
anything  from  the  subcommittee,  but 
it  does  provide  a  fonmi. 

I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  this  matter. 
We  have  been  an  hour  on  this  amend- 
ment, or  almost  an  hour,  and  there  is 
one  additional  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Maybe  two. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
California  may  not  offer  his  amend- 
ment so  it  would  be  one  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska.  We  still  have  to  do 
reconciliation  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  for 
a  point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  a  problem  with 
the  solution  proposed  by  the  majority 
leader. 

This  may  involve  the  illegal  use  of 
Senate  funds;  2  U.S.C.  68-2  restricts 
the  use  of  contingency  funds  of  the 
Senate  to  those  expenses  which  are  in- 
timately and  directly  connected  with 
the  routine  legislative  business  of  the 
Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  strays 
from  that  statute  by  making  the 
Senate  contingency  funds  available  for 
operations  outside  the  Senate. 

I  reluctantly  say  to  my  distinguished 
leader  that  this  would  be  a  bad  and 
possibly  illegal  precedent.  I  am  not 
saying  it  is,  and  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  But 
my  advice  is  that  this  certainly  strays 
from  the  statutes.  Of  course,  whatever 
the  Senate  wants  to  do,  it  is  up  to  the 
Senate.  But  I  want  to  warn  my  col- 
leagues that  we  could  be  bumping  up 
against  something  costing  $200,000, 
and  under  Gramm-Rudman  we  are 
trying  to  cut  back. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  only  in- 
dicate that  the  amendment  was  draft- 
ed, as  I  understand,  by  Senate  counsel, 
and  I  hope  they  would  not  draft  legis- 
lation that  would  be  in  violation  of  an- 
other section  of  law. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  point  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  point,  and  the  Record  should 
reflect  that. 

In  my  view,  this  is  an  important 
amendment  to  many  people  on  this 
floor,  and  it  is  an  important  amend- 
ment to  many  people  across  this  coun- 
try. I  have  spoken  to  many  of  them,  in 
Chicago  and  Detroit  and  other  places. 

Debating  this  from  the  standpoint  of 
dollars,  I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  the 
amendment  in  the  next  15  or  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader  that  my  remarks 
will  be  very  brief.  I  think  that  in  7  or  8 
minutes  I  can  clarify  my  position  in 
this  matter:  and  if  it  accommodates 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
everyone  else,  I  will  be  willing  to  vote 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  should  like  to  express  the  very 
strong  feelings  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  in  Cook  County  and  elsewhere 


around  my  State  who  feel  very  strong- 
ly about  this. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  know  .his  Is  not  quite 
what  the  majority  leader  wanted,  but 
would  he  enter  into  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  that  we  vote  no  later 
than  3:30  and  that  the  time  between 
now  and  3:30  be  equally  divided? 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  fine. 
Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  satisfactory. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  we  could  save  about  20 
minutes  by  having  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  that  if  the  amendment 
Is  going  to  be  defeated  by  a  voice  vote, 
I  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  Otherwise,  I 
will  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote.  The  point  is 
about  spending  $200,000,  the  possibili- 
ty of  an  illegal  expenditure,  or  having 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  has  the  full  authority  to  investi- 
gate this  matter,  continue  to  do  the 
Job. 

We  passed  Gramm-Rudman,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire was  a  cosponsor,  I  suspect,  and 
now  we  are  trying  to  spend  $200,000 
more,  when  we  already  have  a  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  place. 
Has  the  unanimous-consent  request 

been  propounded?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  respond 
quickly  to  the  point  about  spending 
the  money.  This  would  require  a  brief 

program.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
alter  the  request  and  say  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  is  that 
we  vote  by  3:20,  not  later  than  3:20? 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  fine. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  And  the  time  be  equally 
divided,  so  that  It  will  be  15  minutes 
on  each  side. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
expect  to  take  the  entire  time  allotted 
to  our  side. 

I  had  occasion  some  months  ago  to 
be  In  the  city  of  Chicago— I  should 
correct  that  to  say  outside  the  city  of 
Chicago— near  O'Hare  Airport,  with 
my  friend  from  New  Hampshire,  at 
which  time  we  met  with  a  large 
Uknlnian  group  from  my  State  con- 
cemlng  this  question. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  wherever  they  might  be,  If 
they  are  listening  to  the  discussion 
here  on  the  floor  on  their  squawk 
boxes,  that  there  is  an  Immense 
amount  of  concern  in  the  Ukrainian 
community  In  the  country  about  what 
happened  In  the  Myroslav  Medvid 
case. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Wyoming,  for  whom  all  of  lu 


have  the  greatest  personal  regard, 
that  I  mean  it  as  no  reflection  on  the 
good  work  he  does  in  the  Senate  or 
whatever  may  be  done  in  the  hearings 
before  that  subcommittee,  that  there 
Is  an  impression  out  there  in  the  coun- 
try among  people  who  are  vitally  con- 
cerned about  this  issue  that  we  are  not 
obtaining  a  full  airing  of  the  Myroslav 
Medvid  case:  and  those  people  who 
come  to  this  country  from  other 
shores  have  the  right  to  know  the  true 
facts  about  this. 

There  truly  is  a  belief  in  the  coun- 
try, among  a  great  many  people,  that 
a  different  person  was  involved  on  one 
of  the  occasions  and  that  there  are  at 
least  two  people  who  represented 
themselves  to  be  Mr.  Medvid. 

Again  I  am  forced  to  say  what  I  said 
before,  when  we  talked  about  this 
question  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
To  suggest  that  a  man  jimips  into  the 
Mississippi  River  twice  and  slashes  his 
wrists  when  he  wants  to  go  back  to  the 
Iron  Curtain.  I  think  that  stretches 
the  Imagination  of  most  people  that  I 
know  pretty  far. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  ought 
not  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  facts  in 
this  case  and  reveal  the  whole  truth  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  I  do  not  care  what  forum  it 
tiJces. 

I  do  not  recall  the  exact  number 
that  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  had  on  that  original 
resolution,  but  I  think  it  was  over  80 
Members  of  this  body  who  wanted  to 
know  all  the  facts  in  this  case.  I  stand 
to  be  corrected,  and  hope  my  colleague 
will  correct  me  If  I  am  in  error  about 
this,  but  I  believe  that  the  60-Bome 
Members  of  this  body  were  evenly  di- 
vided between  members  of  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  who  were  anxious  to 
have  the  truth  in  this  matter. 

I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Wyoming  and  others  who 
have  looked  into  it  are  doing  a  consci- 
entious Job  in  respect  to  this,  but  it 
simply  is  not  being  elevated  to  the 
prominence  it  would  receive  If  we  had 
a  separate  look  at  it  by  some  duly-con- 
stituted authority  such  as  now  is  sug- 
gested in  this  most  recent  amendment. 
I  believe  you  will  find  that  there  will 
be  more  confidence  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  if  it  is  done  that  way. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  remind  ev- 
erybody In  the  Senate  that  we  are  a 
great  Nation,  made  up  of  a  lot  of 
people  who  came  here  from  other 
countries.  A  good  many  of  them  have 
come  to  our  shores  and  enjoy  the 
great  dreams  this  Nation  makes  avail- 
able to  all  our  people  who  come  from 
countries  where  they  did  not  have 
those  dreams.  Many  have  relatives  and 
friends  still  in  those  countries.  They 
are  concerned  about  sanctuary  and 
asylum  for  their  loved  ones  and 
friends  and  relatives  and  others  who 
might  want  to  come  to  this  country. 
They  are  concerned  about  the  Integri- 


ty of  our  system  and  about  whether 
our  laws  work  well  and  whether  the 
services  that  are  supposed  to  protect 
citizens  in  these  places  perform  ade- 
quately. 

There  are  newspaper  and  other 
media  accounts  that  that  did  not  work 
well  in  the  Medvid  case.  We  should 
learn  our  lesson  from  that.  We  should 
find  out  what  occurred  in  that  case 
and  should  try  to  do  better  in  the 
future. 

Without  taking  any  more  time  of 
the  Senate,  I  hope  we  give  this  a  sepa- 
rate airing.  I  say  that  if  we  do  not  take 
this  opportunity  to  do  it  right  now,  re- 
grettably there  will  be  a  vast  number 
of  people  in  this  country— many  of 
whom  came  to  our  shores  convinced  of 
the  demonstrated  integrity  of  our 
democratic  institutions— who  will  feel 
that  this  matter  was  swept  under  the 
table  and  that  we  have  not  given  an 
adequate  investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  and  particularly  on  this  side, 
to  support  my  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
emotional  issue,  and  I  understand  the 
emotion. 

I  understand  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois.  This  is  a  haven. 
This  country  has  opened  its  arms  for- 
ever. We  are  all  made  up  of  people 
from  someplace  else. 

We  are  now  seeing  a  revival  of  Amer- 
ican spirit  as  it  relates  to  refurbishing 
the  lady  In  the  harbor  in  New  York.  I 
know  the  young  folks  in  my  communi- 
ty are  collecting  nickels  and  dimes  to 
refurbish  the  Statute  of  Liberty. 

I  think  that  we  get  down  to  several 
questions  that  are  involved  here. 

Where  is  the  money  coming  from?  It 
is  coming  out  of  the  contingency  fund. 
There  is  no  money  in  the  contingency 
fund.  We  will  have  to  go  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  will  have  to 
appropriate  the  money.  We  just  stuck 
them  for  $3.5  million  to  put  TV  and 
radio  in  the  Senate.  And  now  we  want 
to  go  back  for  more. 

I  hear  the  cries  in  this  Chamber, 
until  it  bother  them  a  little,  let  us  cut 
back  on  everything;  let  us  start  reduc- 
ing; let  us  get  a  balanced  budget. 

What  Lb  the  procedure  of  the 
Senate?  The  procedure  of  the  Senate 
is  that  we  already  have  a  committee  to 
investigate.  We  already  have  done 
some  Investigation.  We  have  already 
held  hearings  both  private,  closed 
hearings,  and  public  hearings.  And  we 
are  going  to  have  some  more.  But  that 
Is  not  satisfactory. 

We  have  to  basically  break  that  stat- 
ute, one.  and  two,  basically  break  the 
contingency  fund. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  My  dad  told 
me  a  long  time  ago,  "Get  yourself  a 
good  lawyer  and  stay  with  him." 
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My  good  lawyers  say  without  going 
to  court  they  think  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  breaking  the  statute. 

Supplementing  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission funding— that  is  what  this 
amendment  does. 

This  amendment  is  highly  imusual 
in  that  it  uses  the  contingency  fund  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
supplement  the  operation  of  a  panel 
whose  appropriations  are  funded  out- 
side the  legislative  branch. 

We  have  a  question  here  now  of 
more  than  just  investigation  of  Mr. 
Medvid. 

Do  we  follow  the  law  or  do  we.  be- 
cause we  are  a  deliberative  body,  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world,  by  51  votes  or  a  majority  vote, 
eliminate  the  statutes?  That  is  the 
question  you  have  to  decide  in  your 
own  mind. 

There  are  Members  who  are  not 
members  of  the  legislative  branch  and 
there  are  members  of  the  executive 
branch.  I  do  not  hear  the  executive 
branch  down  here  wanting  this  money 
because  their  members  are  on  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission. 

I  go  back  and  repeat  what  I  said  ear- 
lier, that  2  U.S.C.  6&-2  restricts  the  use 
of  the  contingency  fund.  It  restricts 
the  use  of  the  contingency  fund  of  the 
Senate  to  those  expenses  which  are 
"intimately  and  directly  cormected 
with  the  routine  legislative  business  of 
the  Senate." 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this 
amendment  strays  and  strajrs  widely 
from  the  statutes  by  making  the 
Senate  contingency  fund  available  for 
the  operations  of  an  intergovernmen- 
tal panel. 

Beyond  that,  if  it  is  not  breaking  the 
law,  or  bending  the  statutes,  this 
would  establish  a  very  bad  and  possi- 
bly illegal  precedent.  Think  about  it 
J\ist  a  little  bit  on  that  basis. 

Sure,  there  are  emotions.  Sure,  there 
are  questions. 

And  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  like  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  take  the 
$200,000  from  one  of  his  committees, 
that  is  another  proposition.  He  rolght 
want  to  amend  his  amendment  to  say 
he  is  going  to  take  the  money  from 
one  of  the  Senate  standing  commit- 
tees. Take  it  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Have  them  just  eliminate  their 
subcommittee  that  now  has  jurisdic- 
tion. Send  that  money  to  the  Judiciary 
Conjnittee.  But  we  do  not  have  the 
money  in  the  contingency  fund  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

The  money  comes  from  a  line  item 
in  the  budget— I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished Senators  are  aware  of  that- 
entitled  "resolution  and  reorganiza- 
tion reserve."  It  is  in  the  legislative  ap- 
propriations account.  It  is  under  mis- 
cellaneous items,  if  you  want  to  get 
down  into  details.  This  would  be  the 
aource  of  the  funding  that  is  being 
•Iked  for  under  this  amendment. 


And  if  you  want  to  know  the  facts  of 
it,  the  reserve  that  you  are  asking 
money  to  be  dispensed  from  has  al- 
ready been  overobligated.  So.  you  are 
going  to  have  to  go  back  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee;  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  going  to  have  to 
recommend  that  we  appropriate  some 
more  money. 

So  when  we  have  already  overobli- 
gated the  funding  and  we  are  trying  to 
cut  back,  and  we  have  a  committee 
and  a  subcommittee  to  handle  it,  why 
do  we  need  another  $200,000? 

Mr.  President,  some  difficulty  will 
arise  and  reprogramming  will  have  to 
be  done  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  that  will  even  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  Senate  to  live  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

I  am  talking  about  the  reasons  for 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  question  the 
integrity  or  desires  of  any  of  my  col- 
leagues. But  it  comes  to  a  point  where 
we  have  to,  I  think,  live  within  our 
means.  We  simply  do  not  have  the 
money,  simply  do  not  have  the  money, 
and  we  have  already  overobligated  this 
committee  for  the  funding  and  now  we 
are  going  to  overobligate  it  more  than 
$200,000. 

This  Just  says  take  it.  When  wiU  the 
supplemental  come?  When  will  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  New 
Hampshire  and  Illinois  come  with 
their  supplemental  to  give  more 
money  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee so  they  can  fund  the  operations  of 
the  Senate? 

The  Rules  Committee  cut  almost  $5 
million  out  of  the  committee  budgets 
and  they  have  survived  with  that  cut. 
They  have  survived  with  that  cut  and 
we  have  held  it  at  zero  growth  for  5 
years  now  and  we  used  an  innovative 
procedure  to  not  cut  the  committee's 
expenses,  their  budget,  any  more  than 
necessary. 

In  fact,  we  cut  the  committees'  budg- 
ets less  than  we  cut  in  our  offices,  and 
we  are  responsible  to  our  constituents. 

You  know,  there  is  something  fuimy 
going  on  here,  and  let  me  Just  give  you 
an  idea  where  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion is  funded.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
knows  where  the  Helsinki  Commission 
is  funded,  from  what  part  of  the 
budget  those  fimds  are  derived.  The 
Department  of  Transportation.  And  it 
is  overseen  by  the  GAO.  I  am  in- 
formed that  that  is  in  error.  It  is  in 
the  Commerce,  Justice,  State,  Judici- 
ary appropriations  bill.  It  is  funding 
for  an  independent  agency,  the  Helsin- 
ki Commission. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  take  the  con- 
tingency funds  of  the  n.S.  Senate  and 
bend  the  statutes  and  say  we  are  going 
to  fund  it  even  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues. Let  us  look  at  the  real  issue 
here.  We  do  not  have  the  money,  one; 
two.  we  have  a  Judiciary  Committee; 
and.  three,  they  have  a  subcommittee 


that  handles  this  particular  item.  Be- 
cause some  do  not  believe  it  was  han- 
dled right,  they  want  another  comls- 
sion  to  handle  it.  They  want  more 
money  to  spend. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  say  no  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds,  and  begin  to 
tell  the  people  who  are  finally  listen- 
ing to  us  for  a  change  that  we  are  not 
going  to  vote  for  these  additional 
moneys. 

If  you  want  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion to  look  at  it,  that  is  one  thing. 
But  paying  them  to  do  it  is  another.  I 
say  to  my  distingxiished  friends  that  at 
some  point  I  am  going  to  get  a  rollcall 
vote  on  this,  and  we  will  find  out  how 
many  people  want  to  spend  money, 
and  how  many  people  think  we  al- 
ready have  a  system  that  is  adequate 
enough  to  oversee  the  functions  of  the 
Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  add 
$200,000  to  the  fimding  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe— the  Helsinki  Commission— 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the 
United  States'  treatment  of  specific 
asylum  requests.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  properly  utilizes  an  exist- 
ing fonmi— the  Helsinki  Commission— 
for  resolution  of  some  questions  that 
pertain  to  this  country's  handling  of 
asylum  requests. 

Specifically  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  examine  the  singular  case 
of  Miroslav  Medvid  to  determine 
whether  asylum  procedures  were  fol- 
lowed. But  more  broadly,  the  Commis- 
sion will  examine  other  instances  in 
which  nationals  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
a  Soviet-bloc  country  were  denied 
asylum  in  violation  of  a  United  States 
statute. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the 
Commission  shall  submit  its  recom- 
mendations not  later  than  1  year  after 
its  establishment. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  share  some 
serious  concerns  over  the  Medvid  case 
that  have  led  us  to  question  the  very 
laws  that  govern  asylum  requests.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  study  might  put 
these  concerns  to  rest. 

IR  SUTFOHT  OP  THK  SPKCIAL  SKNATK  PANKL  DM 
POLITICAL  ASTLOIl 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  original  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  267,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  important  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  special  Senate  panel  to  inves- 
tigate the  Medvid  case  and  to  review 
our  overall  political  asylum  proce- 
dures. 

The  question  at  issue  here  is  a  very 
basic  one:  Will  our  Government,  in  a 
consistent  and  fair  way.  continue  its 
historic  tradition  of  offering  protec- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  those  flee- 
ing political  oppression. 

I  believe  we  must,  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  support  this  view. 


A  critically,  important  part  of  the 
effort  to  guarantee  the  preservation  of 
asylum  protections  will  be  the  investi- 
gation conducted  by  the  special  panel 
into  two  important  matters. 

First  will  be  its  review  of  the  case  of 
the  Ukrainian  saUor,  Miroslav  Medvid. 
I  believe  the  sensitivities  of  the 
Ukrainian  community  over  the  han- 
dling of  the  Medvid  case  are  very  le- 
gitimate, and  are  ones  which  I  share. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  findings  of  the 
panel  will  give  us  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  apparently  contradictory  ac- 
tions he  took  in  first  Jumping  ship, 
and  later,  agreeing  to  return  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Beyond  this.  I  believe  it  is  critically 
important  that  we  review  all  of  our  ex- 
isting asylum  procedures  to  ensure 
that  every  consideration  is  given  to 
the  requests  of  those  seeking  political 
asylum  in  the  United  States.  That  will 
be  the  second  task  of  the  special 
panel. 

Mr.  President,  in  preparation  for  its 
centennial  celebration  this  year,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  undergoing  an  ex- 
tensive physical  restoration.  As  we  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  this  impressive 
symbol  of  liberty  and  Justice,  we  must 
also  ensure  that  our  Nation  lives  up  to 
the  Liberty's  promise  of  hope  to  those 
seeking  political  freedom. 

The  special  panel's  investigation  will 
make  an  important  contribution 
toward  that  effort,  and  I  congratulate 
the  Senate  on  allowing  the  panel  to 
begin  its  work  by  approving  this  im- 
portant legislation.* 
Mr.     HUMPHREY     addressed    the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
wiU  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield 
time?  We  are  on  a  time  agreement,  are 

we  not?         

Mr.  WARNER.  I  will  yield  such  time 

as  the  distinguished  Senator 

Hi.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  I>resident.  what 
is  the  situation  with  regard  to  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  1  minute 
remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  guided  by  my  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming. I  had  to  go  to  a  committee  hear- 
ing for  a  moment.  He  was  more  or  leas 
manager  at  the  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand 1  minute  remains  for  Senator 
Ford. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  might  well  clari- 
fy who  is  T"^"»g<"g  the  time  on  behalf 
of  the  proponents  of  the  amendment. 
Is  it  the  Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  time  agreement 
was  made  in  the  absence  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  who  had  to  go  to  a 
committee  meeting.  I  will  have  to 
defer  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wyoming  who  represented  to  me 


that  he  would  manage  the  bill  in  my 

absenM^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  as  the 
mover  has  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  well.  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  that  clarification 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  any  need 
to  extend  the  debate  any  great 
amount.  I  would  simply  reiterate  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  their 
staffs  who  may  be  listening  that  this  is 
a  compromise  approach  worked  out 
with  the  majority  leader. 

The  language  was  drafted  with  the 
assistance  and  approval  of  legislative 
counsel.  We  believe  It  to  be  consistent 
with  the  law. 

The  Helsinki  Commission,  which 
body  this  investigation  would  go  to,  is 
an  official  agency  of  the  Congress. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  approach,  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  this  will  enable  us 
to  provide  dedicated  resources  is  a  way 
that  again  would  otherwise  be  done 
for  a  top-to-bottom  investigation  of 
this  matter,  which  is  now  4  months 
old. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  majority  leader,  Senator 
DOLK  be  added  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Resolution  267. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  Just  a  point  of 
clarification.  That  is  the  original  legis- 
lation which  has  been  at  the  desk  for 
some  4  months — not  the  amendment 
which  is  now  pending  although  the 
majority  leader  is  likewise  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  now  pending. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  4  months 
since  this  matter  was  last  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  President,  perhaps  it  would  be— on 
second  thought.  I  will  not  do  that.  I 
was  considering  reading  a  list  of  co- 
sponsors.  I  guess  that  is  redundant  at 
this  late  Juncture. 

Let  me  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  267,  the  original  legislation 
on  this  point,  which  has  not  been 
modified  in  the  form  of  the  amend- 
ment before  the  Senate,  namely,  that 
the  cosponsors  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion be  made  a  part  of  the  record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CosPomoRS  TO  Sbiar  Risolutioh  267 

■After  name  means  not  original  coaponaor. 

RXPUBUCAMS  laS) 

Abdnor,  Andrews.  Armstrong.  BoMhwlta. 
Chafee*,  D'Amato.  Denton.  Dole.  Domen- 
Id*.  East,  Oam.  Gorton*.  Oraasley.  Hatch. 
Hawkins.  Hecht.  Heinz,  and  Helmi. 

Humphrey,  Kanebaum.  Kasten*.  Mat- 
tingly,  McClure,  Murkowakl.  NIcklei.  Pres- 
■ler.  Quayle*.  Rudman,  Specter,  Stevens, 
Symma,  Trlble*.  Wallop,  Warner,  and 
WUson.* 


MKoeaATt  (••) 
Baucua,  Boren,  Bradley,  Bumpers.  Bur- 

dick.  DeConclnl.  Dixon.  Dodd*.  Eagleton. 

Exon.    Ford.    Olenn.    Oore.    Harkln.    and 

HefUn. 
Johnaton*.  Kerry,  Lautenberg,  Long.  Mel- 

Cher.  Mitchell,  Moynlhan.  Proxmlre.  Pryor. 

RIegle.  Rockefeller.  Sarbanes.  Simon,  and 

Zorlnsky. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY,    Mr.    Preaident. 

does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wish  to 

speak? 
Mr.  DIXON.  If  my  colleague  has 

concluded.  I  would  like  to  make  one 

more  brief  remark. 
Mr.  HUBIPHREY.  Let  us  reserve  1 

minute.   I   yield   all   remaining   time 

except  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 

Illinois. 
The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER,    The 

Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized, 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
simply  say  this:  No  one  in  this  Cham- 
ber has  warmer  personal  regards  for 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  than  this  Member.  But  to 
argue  the  merits  of  Oramm-Rudman 
on  an  issue  as  minuscule  against  all  we 
do  here,  the  issue  whether  we  ought  to 
make  $200,000  out  of  a  $1  trillion 
budget  available  to  look  into  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  people  who  come  to 
our  shores  may  be  protected  in  their 
interest  in  living  in  a  freedom-loving 
Nation  rather  than  being  returned  to 
Iron  Curtain  countries  I  think  is  a  re- 
markable argiunent;  specious  in  char- 
acter, and  largely  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  matter  at  hand. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  subject  matter 
more  important  and  more  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  America  than  the  question 
of  whether  people  who  come  to  these 
shores  can  be  protected  by  our  laws, 
and  entitled  to  the  integrity  of  our 
system  from  the  standpoint  of  remain- 
ing here  if  that  is  their  real  desire. 

And  the  whole  question  here  is  did 
Medvid  have  that  protection?  Did  we 
mess  up?  Did  we  do  the  right  thing 
here,  or  do  we  in  our  sjrstem  fail  to 
protect  the  rights  of  individuals  who 
were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our 
laws,  and  want  to  remain  in  this  coun- 
try? I  think  this  is  a  very  small  invest- 
ment to  look  into  that  question.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  the  resolu- 
tion of  my  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire,   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  "spe- 
cious"? Wait  until  my  mother  hears 
that!  [Laughter,] 

Then,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky that  my  father  was  a  lawyer  and 
I  too  practiced  law.  And  my  father 
always  said  that  "If  anybody  goes  to 
jail,  be  sure  its  your  client. "  [Laugh- 
ter.] 
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I  have  tried  to  live  that  way.  Let  me 
say  this  to  the  Senator 

I  hemr  totally  what  the  Senator  from  nil- 
nois  Is  saying.  But  let  It  be  absolutely  clear 
that  this  country  spends  hundreds  of  mil- 
lins  of  dollars  on  refugees,  asylees  and  even 
people  who  are  here  illegally— millions  and 
hundreds  of  millions. 

So  you  know.  I  hope  we  can  keep  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  still  glowing  there  in 
the  harbor.  It  does  not  say  on  it  to 
send  us  everybody  you  have  got  legally 
or  illegally.  That  is  not  what  it  says. 
But  that  is  not  this  issue.  Tou  have  a 
man  that  had  every  possible  opportu- 
nity to  ask  for  asylum,  and  he  did  not 
do  so.  I  wish  he  had.  So  does  the  State 
Department.  So  does  the  ENS.  They 
could  have  tortured  him,  I  guess,  to 
say  he  did.  But  he  did  not,  because  he 
wanted  to  go  home,  and  he  is  home. 
That  is  the  way  that  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Let  me  say  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  has  asked 
for  an  independent  investigation.  That 
is  what  he  is  receiving  through  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy.  If  we  put  it  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission,  we  are  not  getting  it 
independently  because  we  have  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  on  that 
commission.  I  think  that  is  important 
to  consider.  Old  witnesses  will  be  pre- 
sented. There  are  no  new  witnesses. 
You  have  a  new  commission.  You  ex- 
amine the  same  witnesses.  There  are 
no  new  people  unless  you  go  to  Russia 
and  hold  it  there.  I  guess  we  could  do 
that.  Any  witness  you  have  before  the 
subcommittee  is  your  witness  in  the 
Helsinki  Commission. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  make  these  final  points:  That  2 
days  ago  the  Senate  wisely  in  my  opin- 
ion made  $3.3  million  available  from 
the  contingency  fimd  for  a  very  short- 
range  experiment  In  televising  the 
Senate.  The  amount  we  are  asking  for 
here  for  this  important  investigation  is 
one-seventeenth  of  that,  approximate- 
ly—one-seventeenth. 

Again.  I  make  the  point  that  it  will 
not  result  in  new  expenditures  but 
rather  require,  as  the  TV  in  the 
Senate  matter  requires,  a  reprogram- 
ming— not  new  appropriations,  but 
rather  a  reprogrammlng,  and  slight, 
tiny,  mlniscule  reordering  of  our  prior- 
ities. 

Mr.  President.  If  the  manager  on  the 
other  side  is  prepared  to  yield  back  his 
time,  if  he  has  any.  I  am  likewise  pre- 
pared to  do  the  same. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spscter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The    amendment    (No.     1670)    was 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.      

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  The  lead- 
ership is  interested  in  having  this 
matter  resolved  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  so  that  we  can  turn  to  other 
matters  on  the  calendar.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
myself  that  Senators  who  desire  to 
bring  forth  amendments  will  please  do 
so  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  seeking  recognition.  There- 
fore. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorvmi  call  \ie  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  see  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  on  the 
floor.  He  is  eager— maybe  more  so 
than  I  am  but  not  much  more— that 
we  go  ahead  with  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. We  are  waiting  for  one  amend- 
ment that  this  Senator,  for  one.  will 
oppose.  I  hope  we  shall  be  through  by 
4  o'clock  or  even  before  that.  I  encour- 
age any  of  those  Senators  listening— I 
understand  we  have  one  or  possibly 
two  more  amendments.  I  would  like  to 
get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible  and 
will  help  the  majority  leader  as  much 
as  I  can. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
gxilshed  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
would  like  to  finish  this  by  4  o'clock  or 
not  later  than  4:15  or  4:30. 

We  have  submitted  a  copy  of  the 
reconciliation  proposal  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  must  say  we 
have  not  yet  had  agreement  from  the 
White  House  but  we  will  negotiate 
with  them.  If  we  could  get  a  time 
agreement  on  reconciliation  and  dis- 
pose of  that,  it  may  not  take  too  long. 


We  may  have  something  on  OCS. 
which  I  do  not  understand,  but  it  la 
important  to  a  number  of  Members  on 
each  side.  I  hope  we  can  work  out 
something  like  that,  because  it  is  very 
important  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  Senator  from  Virginia— any 
tobacco  State  Senators.  The  tobacco 
tax  expires  tomorrow  at  midnight.  If 
we  can  expedite  this.  I  shall  try  to  do 
the  reconciliation  package  next. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  very  important  to 
the  administration,  too.  because  the 
tax  on  cigarettes  expires  at  midnight 
tomorrow  and  the  administration  has 
used  that  tax  in  the  budget  submission 
for  fiscal  1987. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  So  we  are  aU  kind  of 
caught  up  in  the  need  to  move  that 
on.  I  hope  that  any  agreement  that 
could  be  reached  on  reconciliation 
would  also  be  in  agreement  with  the 
House  measure.  They  are  very  fidgety, 
as  I  understand  it.  about  receiving 
anything  back  from  us.  Now  this  ball 
has  started  bouncing.  A  lot  of  people 
have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  certain 
items  in  this  measure  t>eyond  those  of 
the  tobacco  States.  I  hope  he  can  get 
something. 

Does  the  majority  leader  indicate 
that  what  he  has  is  acceptable  to  the 
House? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  say  that.  I  am 
led  to  believe— again  I  am  not  an 
expert  in  this  area— the  so-called  AG 
for  the  OCS  provision  might  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  number  of  Members  in 
the  House  from  both  political  parties. 
That  is  the  big  ticket  item. 

There  are  a  number  of  items  I  am 
not  sure  we  will  get  agreement  on.  One 
Is  with  relation  to  an  AFDC  amend- 
ment and  one  to  the  DRG's  in  Medi- 
care. They  are  not  major,  but  they  are 
important  to  certain  Members  in  the 
House.  I  am  not  certain  how  that  is 
going  to  play. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  big  stumbling 
block  has  been  the  OCS  Program  and 
that  may  have  been  resolved. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  majority  leader's  Interest.  I  am 
going  to  help  him  any  way  that  I  can 
to  see  that  they  get  through.  There 
are  other  items  in  there  that  I  am  in- 
terested in— public  broadcasting.  We 
can  talk  about  all  these  little  items 
that  become  extremely  important 
when  we  put  them  together. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  left 
his  office.  I  hope  it  is  not  in  Anchor- 
age. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  hope  it  is  his  office  here  and 
not  the  one  in  Anchorage. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICJER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AttXHDiaimfO.  1671 

(Purpose:  To  defray  extraordinary  or 
unexpected  committee  expenses) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stxybis] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1671. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  2,  add  the  following 
paragraph: 

(e)  Not  more  than  tl.500,000  of  the  aggre- 
gate unexpended  balance  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  Omnibus  Committee  Fund- 
ing Resolution  of  198S  Is  hereby  transferred 
to  a  special  reserve  and  made  available  for 
use  from  March  1.  1986,  through  February 
28,  1987.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration is  authorized  to  adopt  regula- 
tions to  govern  use  of  the  special  reserve 
and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  resolution,  make  funds  from  the 
special  reserve  available,  by  administrative 
action,  to  the  committee  described  in  para- 
graph (a)  to  defray  extraordinary  or  unex- 
pected expenses. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
funding  resolution  that  is  before  the 
Senate  was  the  result  of  a  motion  that 
I  made  in  the  Rules  Committee  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  question  of  the  al- 
location of  funds  to  the  individual 
committees.  My  motion,  to  which  the 
committee  agreed,  gave  each  commit- 
tee the  same  funding  level  in  1986  that 
it  had  In  1985  less  the  fiscal  year  1986 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  sequestra- 
tion. 

The  second  portion  of  my  proposal 
at  that  time  was  that  there  be  a  mech- 
anism established  to  make  available  to 
specific  committees  funds  needed  to 
meet  extraordinary  or  unexpected 
problems.  For  Instance,  this  year  there 
were  requests  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  specific  funding  to  meet 
unique  needs.  It  was  not  possible  to 
complete  the  discussion  of  that  pro- 
posal at  that  time,  and  this  amend- 
ment is  a  modification  of  that  ap- 
proach. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  make  available  to  the  Rules 
Committee  as  part  of  this  fimding  res- 
olution $1.5  million  from  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  the  fimds  author- 
ised by  the  previous  resolution  as  a 
special  reserve  for  use  by  the  Rules 


Committee  to  meet  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual committees. 

The  current  approach,  tix.  Presi- 
dent, requires  a  committee  that  needs 
additional  funds  to  pursue  those  funds 
in  a  complicated  and  lengthy  supple- 
mental funding  authorization  process 
that  culminates  in  consideration  of  a 
supplemental  resolution  by  the  full 
Senate.  For  instance,  let  me  point  out 
that  in  1980.  the  Judiciary  Committee 
received  $197,000  and  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs Committee,  $105,060.  In  1981,  Ju- 
diciary asked  for  additional  funds  and 
so  did  Intelligence.  They  were  both 
given  funds  in  November.  In  1982 
there  were  no  supplementals.  In  1983. 
Indian  Affairs  asked  for  money.  It  was 
finally  approved  in  November.  And 
Indian  Affairs  again  in  1985  asked  for 
additional  funds  and  they  were  finally 
approved  In  December. 

Now.  my  proposition  is  that  the  re- 
quests for  funds  that  are  before  the 
Rules  Committee  now  should  not  re- 
quire us  to  go  through  the  whole  fund- 
ing resolution  pr(x;edure  again. 

My  objections  to  the  current  proce- 
dure are  two.  One.  we  have  those  re- 
quests before  us  now,  and  we  should 
act  on  them.  Second,  we  should  estab- 
lish a  procedure  whereby  small 
amounts  of  money  for  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  expenses  of  commit- 
tees may  be  funded  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee from  prior  year  unexpended 
funds. 

Now.  let  me  address  the  unexpended 
funds  issue,  Mr.  President.  We  have 
had  substantial  unexpended  balances 
in  the  past,  and  the  Senate  now  faces 
a  substantial  unexpended  balance 
from  1985.  The  unexpended  balance  in 

1984  was  more  than  $4  million.  The 
unexpended   balance   anticipated   for 

1985  by  the  staff  is  $4,203,055. 

We  now  have  the  problem  of  deal- 
ing, particularly  in  this  second  session, 
with  the  tax  bill  and  with  the  strategic 
defense  initiative.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  the  tax  problem,  and 
Armed  Services  has  the  SDI  problem. 
They  both  asked  for  funds,  and  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  make  them 
available  now  as  part  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

My  amendment  would  make  avail- 
able to  the  committee  $1.5  million  of 
the  aggregate  unexpended  balance  of 
funds  authorized  by  the  1985  funding 
resolution.  The  Rules  Committee 
would  be  authorized  to  make  these 
available  for  extraordinary  or  unex- 
pected expenses  incurred  by  other 
Senate  committees.  My  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Rules  Committee 
to  adopt  special  regulations  governing 
the  use  of  this  special  reserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  If  this  ap- 
proach is  tried  for  1  year  and  proven 
successful,  it  would  become  a  proce- 
dure that  the  Rules  Committee  would 
see  fit  to  follow  for  the  future.  But  I 
point  out  to  my  friends  who  are  the 
managers  of  the  bill  for  the  committee 


that  this  Is  a  1-year  provliion  only.  It 
does  not  become  a  permanent  rule  of 
the  Senate.  I  hope  they  would  be  will- 
ing  to  agree  to  adopt  this  approach  be- 
cause of  the  special  circumstances  this 
year  and  to  try  It  and  see  if  it  is  a 
workable  arrangement  that  we  might 
carry  forward  in  subsequent  yean. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  I  might  propound 
a  question  to  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  just  for  clarification  only 
in  the  intent  of  the  amendment.  And  I 
am  reading  the  last  sentence:  "The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion is  authorized  to  adopt  regulations 
to  govern  use  of  the  special  reserve 
and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  resolution,  make 
funds  from  the  special  reserve  a\idl- 
able,  by  administrative  action,  to  the 
committees  described  in  paragraph  (a) 
to  defray  extraordinary  or  unexpected 
expenses." 

I  read  that  to  authorize  the  commit- 
tee to  provide  the  funds  even  though  a 
committee  petitioning  for  added  funds 
has  not  expended  the  funds.  In  other 
words.  I  am  dealing  with  the  tense  of 
the  words  here  in  the  future.  The 
committee  petitioning  for  relief  does 
not  have  to  show  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  they  have  already  expended  the 
funds  before  they  can  get  reimburse- 
ment.   

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Is  pre- 
cisely what  I  want  to  avoid.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  Armed  Services  and  Finance 
are  going  to  have  to  incur  these  ex- 
traordinary expenses  in  the  near  term 
anyway,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  they  should  have  to  go  out  and 
spend  the  money  and  then  come  to 
the  Rules  Committee  and  try  to  get 
additional  money  and  have  a  hiatus 
develop  In  their  operations. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that 
If  any  committee  presented  to  the 
Rules  Committee  a  request  for  addi- 
tional funds  based  upon  extraordinary 
or  unexpected  circumstances— and  I 
think  that  both  Finance  and  Armed 
Services  are  in  the  first  category— they 
can  get  the  funds  without  going 
through  the  process  of  having  to  get  a 
resolution  reported  to  the  Senate  and 
get  the  time  allocated  to  take  up  the 
resolution  and  face  the  possible  riders 
that  might  come  on  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  was  just  In  the 
nature  of  a  technical  point.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  agrees  certaliUy  with 
the  observations  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  with  respect  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  urgency  of  the  need 
for  the  funds  to  be  expended  in  the 
future.  So  we  would  now  be— assuming 
the  Senator  adopts  the  pending 
amendment— authorizing  the  addition- 
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al  funds  to  be  expended  In  the  future, 
and  that  would  be  the  format  to  be 
followed  henceforth  under  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's question  and  the  spirit  in  which 
It  has  been  asked.  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  my  good  friend  that  according 
to  the  staff  chart.  I  have,  the  unex- 
I>ended  balance  that  is  anticipated  for 
the  1985  account  is  $4,203,055. 

I  am  asking  that  $1.5  million  of  that 
be  set  up  as  a  special  reserve  to  meet 
extraordinary  demands  on  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  particularly  the 
Finance  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees. I  think  there  may  be  one  other 
committee  that  will  be  hit  with  an  ex- 
traordinary demand  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Incidentally,  if  this  $1.5  million  is 
not  used,  it  would  lapse,  just  like  the 
other  money  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  another  question:  He 
indicated  that  it  would  be  for  1  year. 
Is  there  a  particular  purpose?  Is  this 
an  experiment  for  a  year,  a  trial? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  order  to  make  it 
part  of  the  permanent  arrangement, 
we  would  have  to  file  an  amendment 
to  the  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
prefer  to  see  if  we  can  try  it  this  way, 
and  if  it  works,  we  can  do  it  as  a  com- 
mittee procedure. 

Mr.  WARNER.  So  the  authority 
imder  this  particular  amendment 
would  lapse  without  further  action  by 
the  Senate  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated 
period? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  that  is  my  under- 
standing, that  my  amendment  allo- 
cates the  unexpended  1985  money  for 
use  during  the  1986  committee  fund- 
ing period,  which  expires  on  February 
28  of  next  year. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  fimds  themselves  would  be 
withdrawn  as  of  September  30. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  are  fiscal  year 
1986  fimds,  and  they  would  have  to  be 
aUocated  by  the  Rules  Committee  for 
use  prior  to  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  So,  in  effect,  the 
amendment  would  cease  to  be  opera- 
tive.     

B4r.  STEVENS.  I  think  that  is  so,  be- 
cause we  would  be  through  with  our 
work  by  that  time,  anyway. 

I  urge  that  the  Rules  Committee 
have  the  funds  available  so  that  in  the 
near  future  it  can  respond  to  requests 
from  the  two  committees  that  have  al- 
ready made  application  for  additional 
funds.  

Mr.  WARNER.  In  conclusion,  the 
authority  sought  under  this  amend- 
ment would  expire  February  28,  1987, 
in  practical  effect,  since  the  funds 
would  no  longer  be  available  after  Sep- 
tember  30. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  informed  that 
if  the  funds  are  aUocated  prior  to  that 


date,  they  may  be  expended  by  the 
committees  throughout  the  period  of 
the  committee  authorization  year. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Beyond  September 
30,  1986? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. They  are  blended,  in  any 
event,  with  the  funds  available  for  use 
during  that  period. 

Mr.  WARNER.  A  commingling  of 
funds. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
unusual  request  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska.  I  do  not  like  to 
be  placed  in  the  posture  of  opposing  it. 
But  we  just  went  through  almost  a 
fiasco  here  a  few  moments  ago.  when 
we  had  a  large  argument  over  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  that  every- 
body thought  was  sending  $200,000  to 
the  Helsinki  Commission  on  the 
Medved  problem;  and  in  that  resolu- 
tion it  said  that  all  the  exi>enditures— 
all— had  to  be  approved  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  we  can  do  it.  I 
do  not  doubt  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  any 
moneys  we  put  in  there  from  this  year 
could  be  carried  over  after  September 
30. 1  am  not  really  sure. 

Let  us  look  at  where  we  were.  The 
Rules  Committee,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  is  a 
member,  was  performing  its  function. 
We  were  on  the  verge  of  allocating 
money  to  the  Finance  Committee  and 
aUocating  money  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  almost  within  the 
amount  they  asked,  within  the  budget- 
ary allotment.  We  saved  pretty  good 
money.  Now  we  want  to  take  the 
money  we  saved  and  put  it  in  the  pot. 
and  the  committee  is  to  have  the  right 
to  dispense  it.  That  is  well  and  good.  I 
guess;  but  we  are  saying  to  the  chair- 
men of  almost  every  committee,  and 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  "If  your  committee  wants  some 
money,  we  will  get  it.  We  have  to  vote 
on  it."  But  I  think  the  Senator  is  put- 
ting a  burden  on  himself  and  on  the 
committee  as  a  whole  that  we  should 
not  do. 

We  had  almost  finished  that  day, 
when  a  motion  was  made  that  we  not 
give  anybody  any  more  than  they  had 
last  year,  and  that  amendment  was 
carried. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  that  was  not  the 
motion.  The  motion  that  carried  was 
that  we  allocate  all  committees  the 
same  amoimt  in  1986  as  in  1985,  which 
meant  you  gave  no  committee  more  or 
less. 

Mr.  FORD.  Subject  to  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  reduction,  and  we  amended 
that  by  talcing  part  of  it  from  the  sur- 
plus and  part  of  it  from  the  7  months 
forward. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  that  was  not  my  motion.  My 
motion  was  that  all  committees  receive 
the  same  amount  in  1985  that  they  re- 


ceived   In    1986    less    the    Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  sequestration. 

Mr.  FORD.  All  we  did  then,  we  were 
subject  to  the  4.3-percent  cut.  I  was 
not  going  to  pinpoint  it  as  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  But 
that  4.3  was  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  amendment  was 
to  hold  each  committee  authorization 
at  the  same  level  as  last  year,  with 
each  committee's  budget  being  re- 
duced in  accordance  with  the  Rules 
Committee's  decision  on  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  was  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  And  that  superseded  the 
committee's  labor  for  most  of  the 
morning,  to  try  to  allocate  new  fund- 
ing or  additional  funding  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  fairness,  the  Sen- 
ator must  remember  that  the  second 
part  of  my  motion  could  not  be  acted 
upon  by  the  committee.  I  was  request- 
ed to  bring  the  second  part  to  the 
floor,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
here  now  to  say  that  we  saved  approxi- 
mately $2.5  million  last  year  by  the 
committees  themselves— money  we  al- 
located to  them  a  year  ago  that  they 
did  not  spend.  We  have  committees 
that  have  a  5-year  average  of  unex- 
pended money  of  almost  $400,000  per 
committee.  Yet,  we  are  unwilling  to 
say.  within  that  framework,  "Let's  al- 
locate the  money."  That  is  exactly 
what  we  were  trying  to  do. 

Now  we  will  be  saying  to  the  Rules 
Committee:  "Here's  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars.  Boys,  you  can  give  it  to 
any  committee  that  wants  it  or  needs 
it."  They  wiU  want  it,  but  they  will 
come  in  and  express  their  need. 

It  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  us  to 
turn  them  down,  because  there  are 
four  or  five  chairmen  of  committees, 
there  are  four  or  five  ranking  mem- 
bers on  the  Rules  Committee,  and  we 
find  ourselves  in  an  emotional  box.  I 
have  listened  to  it  day  after  day:  "I 
want  to  take  care  of  him.  I  have 
myself  been  in  such  a  position  that  I 
have  to  help  him.  or  I  need  to  do  this." 

I  am  getting  a  little  bit  worried 
about  the  use  of  this  procedure.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  surplus  from  the 
committees  in  fiscal  1986-87.  There  is 
no  question  about  it— unless  the  chair- 
men will  go  out  and  hurry  up  and 
spend  a  lot  of  money  they  have  not 
been  spending. 

We  kept  them  at  the  same  level  they 
were  last  year,  less  2  percent.  We  cut 
the  committees  less  than  you  got  cut 
in  your  office.  You  got  4.3,  and  the 
committees  only  got  2  percent.  The 
committees  are  better  off  under 
Oramm-Rudman  than  the  Senators 
are  in  their  offices  for  their  clerk  hire 
and  their  office  expenses. 


Now  we  want  to  add  a  million  and  a 
half.  Why  do  we  not  take  it  away  from 
some  of  the  committees  that  have  not 
spent  the  money  over  the  years,  have 
a  5-year  average  of  almost  $400,000  a 
year,  instead  of  putting  $1.6  million  in 
the  pot? 

So,  I  know  what  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  do.  But  we  have  had  seven 
requests  for  supplemental  help  for 
committees  In  the  last  6  years.  That  is 
all  we  have  had,  seven  requests  for 
supplemental!.  Not  a  one  of  them  has 
been  turned  down,  not  a  staff  member 
has  been  fired,  not  a  staff  member 
gone  unpaid,  not  a  bill  gone  unpaid, 
and  every  supplemental  has  been  ap- 
proved. We  have  only  had  seven  in  the 
last  6  years. 

I  do  not  see  the  need  of  having  a 
slush  fund  for  committees.  I  Just  do 
not  see  it. 

I  am  sure  that  I  will  probably  get 
outvoted  on  this.  It  is  the  way  things 
work,  but  I  am  just  convinced  that 
this  is  a  perk  that  can  be  abused. 

I  am  part  of  that  decisionmaking 
process.  I  will  have  to  make  a  judg- 
ment. I  promise  you  that  I  would 
prefer  to  make  a  judgment  on  the 
money  that  is  allocated  for  all  commit- 
tees rather  than  take  the  money  that 
is  saved  and  give  it  to  committees  that 
need  it.  If  we  would  make  the  switch 
and  allocate  the  money  among  the 
committees  as  we  see  their  need,  that 
is  much  better  than  having  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  spend. 

I  might  add  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  those  seven  requests  over 
the  6-year  period  only  totaled 
$700,000.  Now  we  are  putting  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  a  slush  fund  and  we  only  know 
two  committees  that  may  need  any 
money,  only  two  committees  asked  for 
some  money,  and  several  committees 
came  in  with  $200,000  or  $300,000  sur- 
plus. So  we  only  know  two  committees. 

I  would  much  prefer  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  said  we  are  going  to 
give  Armed  Services  x  number  of  dol- 
lars, going  to  give  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee X  number  of  dollars;  we  are 
going  to  cut  some  others  a  little  bit 
and  let  the  Senate  vote  on  it  and  see  if 
we  cannot  stay  within  the  dollar 
amount  and  let  the  $1.5  million  go 
back  to  the  general  fimd  and  try  to 
help  some  of  the  other  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate my  good  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  statement  he  has  made. 

I  think  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the 
whole  history  here  in  terms  of  the 
committees  we  Bn  dealing  with.  Fi- 
nance has  not  l>een  a  difficult  commit- 
tee for  Rules  to  deal  with.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation  in  1984,  they 
missed  their  estimate  by  $5,535.  They 
are  not  people  who  make  mistakes  in 
terms  of  their  estimates.  They  have 
not  overspent.  They  tell  us  this  year 


that  because  of  the  tax  bill  they  need 
more  money. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
take  that  money  from  other  commit- 
tees when  those  committees  are  trying 
to  determine  what  is  going  to  be  the 
future  in  the  post-Oramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  era. 

The  impact  of  my  amendment  is  to 
make  available,  without  the  delay  of  a 
second  resolution,  the  funds  that  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  Fi- 
nance and  Armed  Services.  Again.  I 
point  out  I  wanted  to  discuss  this  pro- 
posal in  committee.  Time  expired,  un- 
fortunately, and  we  were  unable  to 
consider  it,  and  I  was  asked  to  bring  it 
to  the  floor. 

I  think  the  committee  which  voted  8 
to  2  on  my  first  motion  would  have 
voted  10  to  zero  or  maybe  9  to  1 
anyway  on  my  second  motion.  I  re- 
spect the  fact  that  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  might  have  been  the  one. 

I  think  that  Armed  Services  and  Fi- 
nance have  special  needs  now.  They 
have  stayed  fairly  well  within  their 
budgets,  and  they  have  done  fairly 
well  in  anticipating  their  needs.  In  this 
instance,  they  have  correctly  antici- 
pated their  needs. 

Because  we  have  this  extraordinary 
unexpended  balance,  I  suggest  to  the 
Senate  that  $1.5  million  be  put  into  a 
special  reserve.  Then,  we  can  see  what 
happens  this  year  as  far  as  the  fund- 
ing needs  of  the  committees  are  con- 
cerned. 

This  is  not  new  money.  It  is  not 
something  in  addition  to  the  budget.  It 
is  not  a  slush  fund.  It  is  the  savings 
that  were  made  by  this  body  in  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress.  We  are 
saying  that  funds  not  spent  in  the  first 
session  may  well  be  needed  in  order  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  Senate  in 
the  second  sesssion. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  impor- 
tant than  the  two  subjects  we  are  con- 
cerned with,  the  tax  bill  and  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative.  Both  of  them 
are  very  enormous  projects  for  Fi- 
nance and  Armed  Serivces  to  consider 
in  this  1  year,  which  as  we  all  know  is 
a  short  year.  It  is  an  election  year.  The 
committees  will  have  to  complete  their 
work  before  the  time  that  history 
shows  a  second  resolution  could  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  special  reserve  procedure,  I 
think,  makes  eminent  sense. 

I  urge  my  friend  to  agree  to  it.  even 
though  he  is  reluctant  to  do  so. 

But  very  frankly,  I  have  had  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  ask  me  about 
this  amendment's  merit.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  considerable  number  of  Mem- 
bers have  asked  me  why  did  I  not 
follow  up  in  committee  and  take  care 
of  the  two  committees  that  had  the 
problem?  And  I  told  them  of  the 
action  of  the  committee.  If  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky  will  recall,  time 
Just  ran  out  on  us  that  morning,  forc- 
ing us  to  come  to  the  floor. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  asked  for 
an  additional  $139,450  and  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  asked  for  im  addi- 
tional $470,000,  making  a  total  of 
$609,450? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  Why  do  you  need  $1.6 
million? 

I  know  savings  around  here  are  im- 
portant. And  Just  saving  to  spend  it  ia 
another  thing. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  does  not 
spend  the  money;  it  takes  the  Rules 
Committee  approval  to  allocate  money 
to  a  committee  and  then  the  action  of 
the  committee  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  explained  a 
while  ago,  the  vote  probably  will  be  9 
to  1  and  we  already  know  it  is  going  to 
be  expended.  Why  do  you  not  just 
make  an  amendment  and  take  care  of 
these  two  committees  and  take  the 
burden  off  of  the  committee  when  the 
committee  chairmen  start  coming 
after  you  or  the  ranking  members 
start  coming  after  you  for  some  addi- 
tional money.  If  you  need  additional 
money,  you  have  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations route  to  go. 

We  had  seven  of  them  in  6  years  and 
none  of  them  have  been  turned  down, 
none  of  the  committees  have  any 
problem  and  the  whole  dollars  the  last 
6  years  has  only  been  $700,000.  This 
year  we  are  asking  for  $609,460. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  Senator 
asking  me  a  question?  I  will  be  glad  to 
respond. 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  to  establish  a 
procedure,  as  I  indicated,  that  would 
make  the  funds  available  through 
action  of  the  Rules  Committee  from 
unexpended  balances  from  prior  years 
without  having  to  act  on  a  supplemen- 
tal, which  involves  transferring  new 
funds  to  committees  in  order  to  meet 
their  needs. 

I  do  not  anticipate  a  lame-duck  ses- 
sion, Mr.  President,  and  I  certainly  do 
not  hope  that  because  of  the  lack  of 
availability  of  funds  committees  may 
decide  to  drag  their  proceedings  out  in 
the  postelection  session  in  order  to 
secure  approval  of  a  supplemental 
funding  resolution.  I  have  lived 
through  a  couple  of  postelection  ses- 
sions. A  shiver  goes  up  and  down  my 
back  every  time  I  think  of  the  fact  I 
may  live  through  another  one.  I  do 
not  like  postelection  sessions. 

I  believe  these  funds  ought  to  be 
made  available  now.  I  also  would  call 
attention  of  my  friend  that  there  are 
things  going  around  here  this  year 
that  make  this  a  very  unique  session. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  lived  through 
this  new  budget  procedure.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  we  have  tried  to  deal 
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with  the  deadlines  of  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings. 

I  can  anticipate  that  there  may  well 
be  some  requests  for  funds  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary expenses  incurred  by  com- 
oolttees  other  than  Finance  and 
Armed  Services.  Funding  such  re- 
quests under  my  amendment  would 
not  add  money  to  the  fimding  base  of 
the  committee  requesting  the  funds.  I 
did  not  say  amend  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee base  by  x  dollars  or  amend  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  base  by  x 
dollars. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  Rules 
Committee  can  make  available  to  com- 
mittees for  extraordinary  or  unantici- 
pated expenses  sums  which  the  Rules 
Committee  feels  are  necesssary  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  committees 
for  this  year. 

The  problem  around  here  is  every 
time  we  add  new  money  to  a  commit- 
tee's allowance,  it  becomes  part  of  the 
committee's  funding  base  for  the  next 
year's  funding  request  process. 

Now,  money  made  available  by  my 
amendiment  does  not  become  that.  My 
amendment  does  not  make  structural 
additions  to  a  committee's  funding 
base.  Therefore,  it  is  an  opportunity  to 
save  money  by  not  building  in  an  aUo- 
cation  to  any  committee  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

Mr.  FORD.  Does  the  Senator  think 
the  Finance  Committee  with  $470,000 
more  this  year  will  not  need  the  same 
amoimt  next  year?  Does  the  Senator 
think  the  100  and  some-odd  thousand 
dollars  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
is  asking  for  this  year  they  wUl  not 
want  to  keep  next  year?  That  will  be  a 
built-in^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  because  what  they 
spend  Is  what  the  Rules  Committee 
gave  them,  and  they  will  expect  the 
same  amount  next  year.  We  will  sit 
there,  wlD  not  cut  the  committee,  and 
they  wUl  get  the  same  amount  that 
year  as  they  did  before. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  to  beg  my 
friend's  pardon.  That  is  precisely  the 
reason  for  presenting  it  this  way.  It 
does  not  become  structural  so  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned.  The  request 
of  these  two  committees  next  year  will 
have  to  be  based  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee's resolution.  That  is  the  one 
that  is  before  us.  This  funding  resolu- 
tion specifies  what  those  two  commit- 
tees can  spend  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events. 

Funds  made  available  under  my 
amendment  for  extraordinary  or  un- 
anticipated expenses  are  special  alloca- 
tions for  special  circumstances.  But  I 
intend  to  see  to  it,  if  the  Rules  Com> 
mlttee  will  support  my  position,  that 
those  special  allocations  do  not 
become  structural.  They  will  not  be 
part  of  the  permanent  year-to-year 
base  of  the  committees.  Finance  and 
_ Armed  Services  have  made  the  case  to 
us— by  the  way— that  their  requests 


are  for  extraordinary  expenses  for  this 
year  only. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  tried  to  work  it  out 
within  the  committee  structure,  and 
they  had  over  $2  million  in  a  slush 
fimd.  They  only  took  $1.5  million  of  it. 
We  could  have  taken  care  of  that, 
given  them  every  dime  they  wanted, 
and  have  $2  million  left.  Now  we  want 
to  put  the  $1.5  million  in  the  slush 
fund,  and  spend  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
got  to  take  offense  to  the  reference  to 
a'slush  fimd.  We  are  not  talking  about 
a  slush  fund  but  a  legitimate  alloca- 
tion of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
Congress. 

I  tell  you  this  year  we  have  a  request 
facing  Armed  Services  for  $4.8  billion 
for  SDI.  We  have  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee trying  to  deal  with  the  tax  bill 
within  a  limited  timeframe.  Both  of 
those  are  extraordinary  situations  for 
those  committees. 

In  my  opinion,  these  extraordinary 
situations  warrant  the  allocation  of 
funds  on  a  special  basis  to  them  with 
the  caveat  that  the  fimds  are  for  spe- 
cial projects  and  that  those  projects 
expire  with  this  Congress.  They  will 
not  be  funded  in  the  next  year.  Under 
those  conditions,  I  think  we  are  saving 
money.  This  amendment  is  not  a  slush 
fund. 

The  record  will  show  I  presented  two 
proposals  at  the  Rules  Committee 
markup  of  Senate  Resolution  353:  one 
to  fund  the  committees  at  the  same 
level  that  they  enjoyed  in  1985  less 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  seques- 
tration allocated  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  decision  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  another  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism to  take  care  of  these  two  extraor- 
dinary requests  from  Finance  and 
Armed  Services  and  other  such  re- 
quests that  might  be  received  in  this 
extraordinary  year. 

I  think  that  is  a  valid  concept. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  I  can  look  at  this 
thing  sort  of  in  a  calm  manner  here 
for  a  moment,  I  think  I  would  advise 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  first  to 
separate  out  their  decision  on  this 
amendment  from  the  factual  situa- 
tions that  presently  relate  to  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Finance  Committee. 
In  my  judgment  the  Senate  is  pre- 
pared to  address  the  special  situation 
of  both  of  those  committees,  and 
hopefully  allocate  the  necessary  funds 
as  requested  by  the  chairman,  and 
ranking  minority  of  both  committees. 

So  whether  it  be  done  by  virtue  of 
this  amendment  or  by  another  proce- 
dure, in  my  Judgment  it  Is  essential 
that  those  issues  by  those  two  commit- 
tees be  addressed  and  hopefully  ad- 
dressed in  the  manner  that  will  meet 
the  needs,  special  needs,  of  those  two 
committees. 


So,  therefore,  I  think  we  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  amendment  as  it  stands, 
and  look  at  it  as  a  precedent  we  are 
about  to  establish  If  it  is  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  I,  therefore,  put  two  ques- 
tions to  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  from  Alaska. 

The  first  question,  as  I  read  this 
amendment,  the  amendment  makes 
funds  from  the  special  reserve  avail- 
able—I stress,  and  draw  his  attention 
to  the  word  "available"— by  adminis- 
trative action.  This  does  not  appear  to 
permit  the  transfer  of  the  funds  to  the 
petitioning  committee  which  has  a 
special  need  for  funding  authorization. 
In  other  words,  the  funds  would  not 
be  merged  or  blended  as  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  In 
his  initial  presentation  amendment, 
and  therefore  reserves  for  all  practical 
purposes  would  no  longer  be  available 
after  September  30. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Again.  I  do  not  quite 
understand,  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor's question  in  the  sense  that  I  made 
the  prior  comment  about  blending. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  is  a  purely  techni- 
cal observation.  I  want  to  make  cer- 
tain. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  handling  the 
funds  I  have  handled  for  the  various 
committees  and  subcommittees  the 
money  is  allocated,  and  drawn  down 
on  the  basis  of  the  allocation  by  the 
Senators  that  are  charged  with  that 
duty.  In  this  instance,  my  comment 
was  the  basic  funds  are  allocated  by 
the  resolution  for  each  committee. 
The  supplemental  funds  that  are  au- 
thorized from  this  reserve  would  be  al- 
located by  the  Rules  Committee  to  the 
committee,  and  would  be  available  In 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  allo- 
cated by  the  original  resolution  with 
the  exception  that  they  are  not  added 
to  the  base  in  my  judgment. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  their  being 
available  after  October  21  is  con- 
cerned, again  I  call  my  friend's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  two  problems 
of  the  committees  involved  are  imme- 
diate. The  funds  will  be  spent  by  them 
immediately  upon  the  allocation  by 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  they  have 
so  informed  us.  One  is  to  hire  people 
to  deal  with  the  tax  question,  the 
other  to  hire  people  to  deal  with  the 
SDI  research.  Both  projects  must  be 
completed,  I  believe,  within  the  next 
few  months. 

So  the  money  will  be  expended.  If  it 
is  not  expended,  then  it  is,  as  well  as 
all  other  funds,  part  of  the  carryover 
balance,  and  that  is  the  end  of  It. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alaska  I  un- 
derstand that  point.  I  merely  am  draw- 
ing his  attention  to  a  technical  matter 
that  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  the  financial  clerk  of  the  Senate.  In 
other  words,  the  Senate  has  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  funds.  This  amendment 
simply  allows  the  Rules  Committee  to 
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make  them  available.  And  somehow 
there  could  be  a  technical  problem.  I 
would  just  urge  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  take  a  few  moments  to  hear 
the  views. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorvun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  modification  of  my  amendment  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1671),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  2,  add  the  following 
paragraph: 

(e)  Not  more  than  $1,500,000  of  the  aggre- 
gate unexpended  balance  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  S.  Res.  85.  agreed  to  February 
28,  1985,  the  Omnibus  Committee  Poinding 
Resolution  of  1986)  is  hereby  transferred  to 
a  special  reserve  and  made  available  for  use 
from  March  1,  1986,  through  September  30, 
1986.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration is  authorized  to  adopt  regulations  to 
govern  use  of  the  special  reserve  and  may, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
resolution  transfer  funds  from  the  special 
reserve  by  administrative  action,  to  the  com- 
mittees described  In  paragraph  (a)  to  defray 
extraordinary  or  unexpected  expenses. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  explain  this,  during  the  interim 
we  have  had  staff  confer  with  the  fi- 
nancial clerk  of  the  Senate.  The  first 
modification  to  my  amendment  is  a 
technical  one  that  refers  to  the  1984 
resolution  by  number,  and  the  date  it 
was  agreed  to,  February  20,  1985.  The 
second  modification  changes  the  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1987,  date  to  September  30, 
1986,  to  eliminate  any  question  about 
the  availability  of  the  money  from 
this  special  reserve  after  September 
30,  1986. 

The  last  modification  changes  the 
phrase  "make  available"  to  "transfer" 
so  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  will 
transfer  the  funds  from  the  special  re- 
serve to  the  committees  to  defray  ex- 
traordinary or  unexpected  expenses. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
that  the  committees  to  which  unex- 
pended 1985  fimds  are  transferred 
would  maintain,  as  will  be  requested 
by  the  financial  clerk,  a  separate 
record  of  the  use  of  these  special 
funds,  and  would  not  merge  them  with 
their  1986  funds.  All  the  questions 
that  were  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  are  thus  avoided. 

This  Senator  happens  to  believe  it 
makes  no  difference  if  the  funds  are 
merged,  but  the  f  iiuuiclal  clerk  wished 
to  have  them  separate  in  order  that 
they  may  be  accounted  for  as  part  of 
the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 


the  funding  resolution  of   1985  and 
this  amendment. 

ISx.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  say  this 
with  all  respect  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Alaska,  this  draft  is  worse 
than  the  first  one.  Let  me  say  why. 

It  now  says  that  the  "special  re- 
serve" money  will  only  be  available 
until  September  30,  1986.  I  believe  all 
will  agree  it  is  unlikely  that  any  com- 
mittee will  run  short  of  funds  before 
September  30.  They  will  not  be  out  of 
money.  That  is  just  a  few  months. 

So  what  will  happen  then? 

The  committees  will  come  to  the 
Rules  Committee  before  they  are 
short,  before  they  have  a  problem,  and 
they  will  say,  "Hey,  we  will  run  out  of 
money  in  December,  or  we  are  going  to 
nm  out  of  money  in  January.  So  we 
want  you  to  give  us  some  money  now 
before  September  30." 

Then  after  the  monpy  is  given  to 
them,  they  find  out  they  do  not  need 
it.  Sure,  it  will  be  tiu-ned  bsu:k,  but 
they  are  running  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  get  them  to  give  them  some 
money  before  September  30.  In  all  def- 
erence to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Alaska,  I  will  not  call  it  a  slush 
fund  anymore.  I  will  just  call  it  the 
special  reserve  fund. 

The  problem  is  that  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  what  committees  will,  in 
fact,  need  money  beforehand.  We 
could  give  a  committee  money  in  Sep- 
tember and  find  out  later  on  they 
never  need  it. 

I  have  found  In  my  short  time  in  this 
body  that  no  one  ever  asks  for  what 
they  think  they  can  get  by  on. 

The  only  Increase  that  was  request- 
ed before  the  Rules  Committee  was  by 
two  conunittees,  as  I  recall.  That  total 
sum  was  $609,450.  Now  we  have  a  spe- 
cial reserve  fund  for  $1.5  million  that 
is  going  to  run  out  on  September  30. 

One  reason  I  say  that  this  amend- 
ment Is  worse  than  the  first  one  is  it 
dispenses  the  money  administratively. 

Well,  what  are  the  rules,  administra- 
tively? You  only  need  five  people  in 
the  Rules  Committee  to  transact  ad- 
ministrative business.  A  majority  of  5 
is  3.  That  means  now  instead  of  having 
the  full  committee  or  the  full  Senate 
making  a  decision,  we  are  going  to  boil 
it  down  to  where  three  people  on  the 
Rules  Committee  will  make  a  decision 
whether  a  committee  needs  money  or 
not. 

Let  us  think  about  that  a  little  bit. 

We  have  a  surplus  where  committees 
did  not  spend  their  money.  Several  are 
habitually  turning  money  back.  They 
like  to  turn  money  back.  They  like  to 
appear  as  having  saved  money.  It  is 
year  in  and  year  out.  It  is  the  same 
amount.  Yet  they  come  back  and  ask 
for  more  so  they  can  turn  back  money. 

So  what  do  we  have?  We  have  a  spe- 
cial reserve  fund  that  expires  on  Sep- 


tember 30.  No  committee  can  make  a 
solid  Judgment  on  what  they  will  actu- 
ally need.  I  think.  It  is  like  Yogi  Bera 
said,  it  Is  hard  to  predict  because  it  is 
in  the  future. 

So  here  we  are  saying  we  want  to 
dispense  this  money  administratively. 

Mr.  WARNER.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  In  fairness  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alaska, 
when  you  say  three,  that  is  accurate, 
but  all  members  of  the  committee 
would  have  had  notice  of  the  action  to 
be  taken.  Therefore,  by  virtue  of  their 
notice,  they  confer  upon  any  members 
who  show  up  the  right  to  act. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  you  get  a  proxy,  you 
can  exercise  their  proxy.  But  they 
have  to  have  the  actual  bodies  there 
and  a  proxy  cannot  count  in  the  rules 
of  the  Rules  Conunlttee. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  I  am  suggesting 
that  this  fund  would  not  be  manipu- 
lated by  three  Senators  without  all 
Senators  being  fully  aware  of  the 
pending  decision  to  be  made. 

Mr.  FORD.  Let  me  ask  my  friend 
from  Virginia,  how  often  do  we  have  a 
quorum  in  the  Rules  Committee?  How 
many  times  have  we  had  to  cancel 
meetings  because  of  no  quorum?  How 
many  times  do  we  say,  "We  will  talk 
about  this,  we  have  an  administrative 
group  here,  but  we  do  not  have 
enough  Senators  here  to  report  it 
out." 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  same  situation  confronts  other 
committees  in  the  Senate.  Senators 
have  a  number  of  commitments  occur- 
ring simultaneously.  But  I  wish  to 
remove  any  suspicion  that  three  Sena- 
tors can  simply  sit  back  and  manipu- 
late these  funds.  In  fact,  the  whole 
committee  would  be  aware.  Other 
members  could  express,  through  proxy 
or  otherwise,  their  sentiments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  question  is: 
Why  should  action  by  three  members 
be  considered  something  out  of  order? 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  not  out  of  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  When  we  get  a  re- 
programmlng  request  for  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, two  Senators  sign  off  on  it,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  member.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  have  that  happen  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  but  members  of  the 
committee  have  indicated  they  would 
rather  have  it  acted  on  by  the  commit- 
tee in  an  administrative  meeting. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  know  about 
members.  But  this  member  does  not 
want  to  take  that  responsibility  for 
making  a  Judgment  and  saying  no  to 
the  chairman  of  a  committee.  You 
have  to  take  into  consideration  what 
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we  are  facing  is  all  but  one  on  the  ma- 
jority side  are  chairmen  of  committees 
or  major  subcommittees,  and  on  our 
side  most  of  them  are  ranking.  So  you 
are  looking  at  committees  who  have 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member.  It  is  very  hard  for  them  to 
ever  come  because  they  are  holding 
hearings;  they  have  their  committees. 
We  are  lucky  to  get  an  administrative 
quorum  there.  So  even  though  they 
have  been  notified,  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  come. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point.  The 
Senator  talked  about  armed  services 
having  a  lot  to  do  with  star  wars  or 
SDI.  Well,  the  Energy  Committee  has 
about  $12  billion  as  it  relates  to  re- 
search and  development  for  SDI.  The 
Energy  Committee  did  not  say  they 
would  like  to  have  it,  but  they  decided 
they  would  like  to  get  by.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Committee  said 
they  could  handle  that  part  of  it  with- 
out additional  funds.  So  the  research 
and  development  as  it  relates  to  SDI 
in  the  Energy  Committee  is  almost  $12 
billion. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  have  to  take  issue 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kentucky.  I  am  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  Armed  Services  that 
deals  with  SDI.  The  part  that  the 
Energy  Committee  is  dealing  with  Is 
the  warheads  and  the  laboratories.  As 
yet.  that  has  not  become  an  integral 
part  in  any  great  proportion  as  the 
Senator  represents. 

Mr.  FORD.  There  is  almost  $12  bU- 
lion  in  that  particular  section  that  the 
EInergy  Committee  oversees,  and  a 
portion  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment in  that  particular  section  has  ev- 
erything to  do  or  most  of  the  research 
being  done  as  it  relates  to  SDI. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
take  friendly  issue  with  my  friend.  It 
is  extraneous  to  the  matter  here.  I 
think  both  sides  have  presented  their 
case  and  we  ought  to  get  on  and  decide 
whether  to  have  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  This  is  the  same  way  I 
did  on  the  last  one.  I  roUed  over  on 
that  one  to  be  a  good  boy,  to  let 
$200,000  be  invested  on  something 
that  has  a  very  critical  question  as  to 
Its  legality.  The  resolution  was  a  sense 
of  the  Senate.  It  did  not  have  any 
binding  authority  upon  this  body  at 
alL  We  sat  here  and  talked  about  it  for 
2%  hours.  Then  the  second  section  of 
that  confirms  money  to  be  spent  on 
something  that  is  not  binding.  Then  it 
says  that  the  Rules  Committee  has  to 
approve  every  dime.  Whoever  wrote 
that  resolution  was  not  doing  it  prop- 
erly. 

I  think  we  ought  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
because  he  got  the  technical  problem 
involved  in  this  amendment  worked 
out.  It  took  us  IVi  hours. 

If  we  want  to  spend  this  money,  go 
beyond  the  rules,  and  have  this  special 
reserve  fund,  that  is  fine. 


This  Is  one  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a 
rollcall  on.  I  regret  that  I  have  to  do 
it.  but  if  the  Senate  wants  to  do  it,  it 
wants  to  set  it  up  under  these  circum- 
stances, let  them  roll  over  me.  But  roll 
over  me  they  will. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  enough 
here  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote,  I  say  to 
the  Chair.  Do  we  have  enough  Sena- 
tors present  to  request  a  rollcaU? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  always  presumed  to  be 
present.  

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we 
can  gather  sufficient  Senators  imder 
the  rules  of  comity  of  the  Senate.  We 
wiU  get  them  here  momentarily. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
asked  the  Chair  if  we  had  sufficient 
Senators  here  for  me  to  ask  for  a  roll- 
call vote.  He  said  the  Senate  is  always 
presumed  to  have  a  quonmx. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Is  that  request  being 
made? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  make  that  request,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  have  the  vote.  I  want  to  make  a 
statement  while  we  have  two  of  the 
Rules  Committee  members  here. 

I  suggested  two  proposals  in  the 
Rules  Committee.  One  was  that  eafch 
committee  continue  to  receive  the  al- 
lowance It  had  received  in  1985  less 
the  amount  of  the  fiscal  year  1986 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  sequestra- 
tion. The  second  suggestion  I  made 
was  that  there  be  a  special  fund  from 
which  the  committee  would  allocate 
funds  for  extraordinary  requests  such 
as  had  been  presented  by  the  Finance 
Committee  auid  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  This  amendment  of  mine 
would  establish  such  a  special  fund 
and  authorize  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  transfer  from  a  special  reserve, 
funds  derived  from  the  large  unex- 
pended balance  accumulated  in  1985. 

Those  funds  would  be  made  avail- 
able in  this  Congress.  The  first  session 
did  not  have  the  same  expenses  that 
this  session  is  facing,  and  that  develop- 
ment is  primarily  related  to  the 
change  in  our  total  budget  consider- 
ations. We  now  have  to  study  in  an  ex- 
traordinarily short  period  of  time  SDI. 
the  tax  bill,  and  other  issues.  This 
amendment  will  make  money  available 
to  those  committees  that  have  those 
extraordinary  expenses— as  judged  by 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Again.  I  state  it  is  our  intention  that 
the  request  of  the  financial  clerk  be 
honored.  That  Is  that  the  committees 
that  receive  these  funds  would  main- 
tain a  separate  account  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accountability  to  ensure  that 
the  funds  are  not  being  blended  into 
the  ftmds  that  could  be  expended 
after  September  30. 1986. 


I  consider  this  to  be  the  most  unique 
year  that  I  have  served  in  the  Senate 
because  of  the  total  change  In  our  ap- 
proach to  the  budget,  oxir  turn  to  a 
new  process  that  will  bring  about  se- 
questrations. We  must  make  available 
the  assistance  needed  by  these  com- 
mittees to  review  these  extraordinary 
requests  that  we  are  receiving.  Par- 
ticularly. I  think,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's need  for  money  is  well  estab- 
lished. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  this  amendment.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
motion  I  presented  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  adopted  8  to  2,  to  make 
available  to  each  committee  the  same 
amoimt  of  money  that  it  had  in  1985 
minus  the  Oramm-Rudman-HoUings 
sequestrations  that  was  allocated  by 
the  Rules  Committee.  Given  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  question  now  before 
the  Senate,  in  my  judgment,  is  wheth- 
er the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  get 
this  money  now  when  they  needs  it  so 
they  can  present  their  work  to  the 
Senate  promptly?  Or  shall  we  wait,  as 
in  six  out  of  the  seven  times  in  the 
past  when  committees  have  asked  for 
supplemental  funding,  imtil  they 
expend  their  other  funds  and  then 
have  them  come  in  and  make  their 
justification  and  then  vote  on  it  in 
September  or  December?  Six  out  of 
the  seven  were  voted  on  in  November 
or  December. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  the 
needs  are  there  now.  They  are  extraor- 
dinary, and  the  committees  should  not 
have  to  take  the  risk  that  they  might 
not  get  the  funds  needed  through  a 
supplementary  resolution  adopted 
much  later  in  the  year  by  the  Senate. 

I  believe  my  amendment  establishes 
a  good  procedure.  It  makes  funds 
available  to  the  Rules  Committee  to 
meet  extraordinary  demands  in  an  ex- 
traordinary year  in  the  history  of  the 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  has 
left  the  floor— no.  he  is  back.  Let  me 
answer  my  good  friend  from  Alaska 
for  a  moment. 

We  have  the  opportunity  now,  right 
this  minute,  Mr.  President,  under  the 
procedures  of  the  Senate,  to  take  care 
of  the  request,  If  we  wish,  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  We  do  not  have  to 
have  a  special  amendment,  we  do  not 
have  to  have  a  special  reserve  fund  to 
be  set  up.  That  procedure  is  already 
here. 

The  money  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  wants  to  put  in  the 
special  reserve  fund  is  what  the  com- 
mittees did  not  spend  last  year,  and  we 
have  a  5-year  history  of  how  much 
money  is  being  turned  back  by  every 
committee. 


Now,  If  you  listen  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska,  he  says 
that  this  gives  us  a  way  to  give  the 
money  that  was  saved  last  year  to  the 
two  committees  that  requested  an  in- 
crease in  funding.  Well,  It  is  Just  a 
fact,  when  you  listen  to  that  state- 
ment, that  the  fund  is  being  set  up 
and  set  up  only— only— for  those  two 
committees.  That  is  all. 

We  can  do  it  right  now;  they  do  not 
have  to  make  a  request;  the  Rules 
Committee  will  not  be  put  on  the  spot; 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  taking 
the  money  we  saved  last  year  and 
spending  it  this  year  by  setting  up  a 
special  fund— I  promised  the  distin- 
guished Senator  I  would  not  call  it  a 
slush  fund  any  more;  I  would  call  it  a 
special  reserve  fund  as  he  is  calling  it. 

But  that  is  what  is  happening.  We 
have  the  rules.  We  want  to  change  It. 
We  want  to  set  up  a  reserve  fund  out 
of  the  money  that  we  saved;  and  we 
are  going  to  have  money  turned  back 
next  year;  so  why  not  go  ahead  and 
take  care  of  it  so  we  can  immediately 
give  this  money  to  the  Armed  Services 
and  the  Finance  Committees?  We  have 
not  walked  out  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, we  were  performing  our  job.  I  do 
not  see  why  we  have  to  come  to  the 
Senate  floor  and  have  it  undone. 

What  is  unusual  about  problems? 
What  is  unusual  about  being  differ- 
ent? What  is  unusual  about  this  body, 
about  things  being  set  up  and  it  is 
going  to  be  a  strange  year?  Well,  they 
are  all  strange. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
amused  by  my  good  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky. Anyone  from  Kentucky  ought 
to  understand  a  special  reserve.  I 
really  think  if  he  thinks  about  that, 
he  will  understand  that  term. 

Beyond  that,  let  me  tell  the  Senate, 
sure,  these  funding  needs  before  us 
could  be  taken  care  of  the  way  some 
people  in  the  Rules  Committee 
wanted.  I  opposed  that.  Those  individ- 
uals wanted  to  reduce  the  1986  fund- 
ing of  other  committees  in  order  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  needs  of  the- 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Those  committees  have  already  been 
reduced  by  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs. 
In  my  Judgment,  they  should  not  take 
another  reduction  in  order  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  and  unexpected  needs 
of  Finance  and  Armed  Services. 

My  motion  in  the  Rules  Committee 
that  every  committee  receive  the  same 
allocation  that  it  received  under  198S 
less  the  Oramm-Rudman-HoUings  se- 
questration thwarted  the  effort  to 
reduce  the  fiscal  year  1986  funding  of 
certain  committees.  If  my  amendment 
fails,  the  funding  of  the  other  commit- 
tees will  have  to  be  reduced  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be 
done. 


All  I  say  is  let  us  use  that  money  for 
what  it  was  intended  to  do.  to  carry 
out  the  work  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  move  to  the  vote,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  was  challeng- 
ing me  on  my  figures  on  the  SDI.  I  am 
prepared  to  respond. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  want  the  Senator  to  re- 
spond. See  if  I  am  right.  The  research 
and  development  is  $2.16  billion  for 
weapons  research  and  $4.8  billion  as  it 
relates  to  defense  production  support. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  figure  I  have  is 
that  the  Department  of  Energy,  which 
is  administering  a  certain  account  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  ac- 
count goes  through  our  Committee  on 
Energy,  is  a  total  of  $8  billion,  of 
which  only  $536  million  is  related  to 
research  and  development  on  SDI. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Energy  Committee's 
budget  reflects  research  and  develop- 
ment in  that  particular  area  when  we 
passed  it  out,  $2.6  billion  for  the  weap- 
ons research  and  defense  production 
support  of  $4.8  billion. 

The  Senator's  total  is  larger  than 
mine,  but  we  are  pretty  close. 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  have  a  friendly 
debate.  Let  us  call  it  a  draw  and  move 
on  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  I  might  not  have 
understood  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
but  my  understanding  is  that  what  is 
before  us  here  Is  for  1987,  the  same 
amount  of  funds  for  each  committee 
as  they  received  in  1986  less  the 
Oramm-Rudman  amount. 

Mr.  FORD.  No. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FORD.  It  Is  only  2.3  percent 

1688. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  about  half.  We  took 
that  half  out  of  the  money  that  the 
Senator  is  now  trying  to  put  into  the 
special  reserve  fund. 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Right.  So  there  is 
no  addition  even  for  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Finance  Committees? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  So  if  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  he  said  that 
If  his  motion  goes  down,  all  these 
other  committees  are  going  to  suffer; 
they  will  have  to  put  up  money  for  the 
Armed  Services  and  Finance  Commit- 
tees; that  is  not  true? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  FORD.  Only  if  we  vote  it. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  That  would  take 
another  action  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  another  action  by  this  body  if 
we  elected  to  do  that? 

Mr.  FORD.  It  could  be  done  in  the 
Senate  tonight  if  an  amendment  Is 
made. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  If  another  amend- 
ment is  made  to  transfer  more  moneys 


from  the  other  committees  and  take  It 
out  of  the  others. 

Mr.  FORD.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator, 
was  he  ever  notified  of  any  kind  of 
amendment  such  as  this  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  Rules  Committee  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  committee  budgets? 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  No.  I  was  not.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  was  there  when  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  came  in.  I  was 
prepared,  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
knows,  to  enter  into  some  compromise 
there,  though  I  really  did  not  think 
that  anybody  should  get  an  increase. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  made  an 
outstanding  plea  there.  I  think  it  was 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  who 
made  another  plea  for  either  Armed 
Services  or  Finance.  I  was  ready  to 
give  some  and  we  were  working  out 
that  compromise  when  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  came  in  with  his  motion 
to  make  It  all  the  same,  less  whatever 
the  percentage  of  Oramm-Rudman 
was.  I  decided  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  was  just  overwhelming  in  his 
convictions  there,  and  I  know  my 
friend  from  Virginia  was  very  disap- 
pointed that  he  ended  up  getting 
nothing.  But  I  do  not  remember 

Mr.  FORD.  He  still  has  nothing. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI  [continuing].  Ever 
hearing  about  a  motion  or  suggestion 
until  then  that  this  proposal  would  be 
brought  up  at  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
further  statement.  I  think  we  ought  to 
go  on  with  the  vote.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  already  been  called  for.  I  do 
not  have  any  time  to  yield  back,  but  I 
have  no  further  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oold- 
WATiR]  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hakt] 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iROtm]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCHT).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  27. 
nays  69,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

36  Leg.] 

YEAS-27 

Andrvwi 

Oore 

Preeeler 

BoMhwiu 

Oorton 

Quayle 

Coehnn 

Hftteh 

Roth 

DanforUi 

UuciUt 

Smmt 

Denton 

IfeClufe 

Slmpeon 

Dole 

McConneU 

Bt«veni 

Durenbener 

MurkowiU 

Thurmond 

Iwt 

Nunn 

Wftllop 

CVMM 

PMdcwood 
NAY&-«» 

Wtrner 

Abdnor 

Ben  teen 

Boren 

Annitronf 

BIden 

BrMUey 

Baucui 

Blnfiman 

Bumpen 
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Burdlek 

Hawkim 

lietaenbaum 

Byrd 

Hecht 

HltcheU 

Chafee 

HefUn 

Ifoynlhan 

ChUes 

Helm 

Nlckles 

Cohen 

Helms 

PeU 

Crmnaton 

Boilings 

Prozmlre 

D'AmAto 

Humphrey 

Pryor 

DeCoocinl 

Johnston 

Rlegle 

Dlzon 

KasaetMUim 

RorkefeUer 

Dodd 

Kasten 

Rudman 

Domenlci 

Kennedy 

Sarbanea 

Eadeton 

Kerry 

Simon 

Exoo 

Lautenberv 

Specter 

Inora 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Omra 

Levin 

Stennis 

Olenn 

Long 

Symms 

Onunm 

Lugar 

Trlble 

Onusley 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Hmrfcln 

MatUngly 

WUaon 

Hatfield 

Mekher 

Zorlnsky 

NOTVOTINO-4 

Goldwkter 

Inouye 

Hart 

Mathlas 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1671)  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  unless 
It  is  desired  by  the  leadership  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate,  I  wish  to  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

AMXIISICXimiO.  18T3 

(Purpose:  To  provide  additional  funding  for 

the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 

Committee  on  Finance) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warrix] 
proposes  an  amendment  nimibered  1672. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  the  Senate  is  not  in 
order.  I  want  my  distinguished  col- 
league to  be  heard  because  I  think  we 
are  getting  ready  to  settle  something 
here  that  we  had  a  great  debate  on 
this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats  and  all  conver- 
sations will  cease. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

BCr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  2,  add  the  following 
paragraph: 

(e)  I3S5.000  of  the  aggregate  unexpended 
balance  of  the  funds  authorized  by  the  Om- 
nlbua  Committee  Funding  Resolution  of 
1986  Is  hereby  transferred  to  a  special  re- 
■erve  and  made  available  for  use  from 
March  1.  19M.  through  September  30,  19M. 
Of  this  amount.  $100,000  is  authorized  for 
the  UM  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  1235.000  is  authorized  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  WARNER.  &Ir.  President,  the 
Rules  Committee  had  taken  up  the  pe- 
titions from  the  Committee  on  Armed 


Services  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance for  additional  financing  this 
year. 

I*  have  my  distinguished  colleague 
here  from  Kentucky,  and  I  think  he 
will  verify  that  it  was  the  judgment  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  present 
that  day  that  both  of  these  commit- 
tees merited  an  additioiutl  sum  of 
money. 

Just  prior  to  the  procedural  matters 
raised  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alaska,  the  committee  was  about 
to  accept  a  settlement  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
[Mr.  GoRz]  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcimi],  whereby  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  received 
$100,000  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance $235,000. 

What  happened  thereafter  is  a 
matter  of  history,  and  we  have  now 
discussed  that  in  the  context  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Therefore.  I  offer  this  amendment 
at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  these  two  com- 
mittees in  the  light  of  the  failure  of 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  make  available  money  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Finance 
Conunittee  in  addition  to  the  amount 
that  is  made  available  for  1986.  Is  this 
new  money  rather  than  unexpended 
1985  money? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  amendment 
reads: 

$335,000  of  the  aggregate  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  the  funds  authorized  by  the  Omni- 
bus Committee  Funding  Resolution  of  1985 
Is  hereby  transferred  to  a  special  reserve 
and  made  available  for  use  from  March  1. 
1986.  through  September  30.  1986.  Of  this 
amount,  $100,000  Is  authorized  for  the  use 
fo  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
$235,000  is  authorized  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Then  may  I  ask  this 
question?  The  Senator's  amendment 
does  what  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  Just  offered  does 
except  that  It  is  limited  to  Finance 
and  Armed  Services.  It  creates  the  spe- 
cial reserve.  It  carries  over  the  unex- 
pended funds  from  1985  into  1986.  Is 
that  right? 

Bir.  WARNER.  Technically,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  But  it  Is  not  new 
money.  It  is  drawn  from  the  surplus  of 
funds. 

Mr.  STETVENS.  That  was  my  propos- 
al. This  amendment  says  that  the 
Senate  is  making  the  judgment  for  the 
Armed  Services  and  Fiiumce  Commit- 
tees but  no  similar  amount  will  be 


available  for  any  other  committees.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes,  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  it.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Any  other  commit- 
tee will  have  to  wait  until,  if  history  is 
right,  November-December  for  action 
on  any  supplemental  fimding  request 
they  may  make. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Other  committees 
would  follow  the  procedure  estab- 
lished by  the  Rules  Committee  now.  I 
think  it  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  a  good  sug- 
gestion in  view  of  what  has  just  hap- 
pened. But  I  think  the  record  should 
show  that  the  motion  which  I  offered 
in  the  Rules  Committee  gave  the  com- 
mittees for  1986  what  they  received  in 
1985— not  what  they  requested  of  the 
committee.  There  are  still  committees 
who  have  requests  before  our  commit- 
tee which  were  not  met  by  my  motion. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Only  two.  That  is 
what  we  are  taking  care  of.  I  think  all 
along  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
been  supportive  of  the  principle  re- 
flected in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand.  But  it 
does  not  create  any  special  reserve  for 
any  other  contingencies  for  any  other 
committee  this  year? 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  request  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  just  briefly? 

I  wanted  to  try  to  get  it  straight.  Did 
I  imderstand  the  Senator  to  say  that 
the  special  provision  is  going  to  apply 
to  the  Defense  Committee,  and  which 
other  conunittee? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Finance. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  They  are  going  to  get 
extra  funds  over  and  above  what  they 
had,  and  in  short  that  is  the  reason 
for  that.  Why  is  there  a  special  ar- 
rangement made  in  the  instance  of 
those  two  committees? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee listed  two  of  the  petitions  of  both 
committees.  There  were  justifications 
in  the  interest  of  Armed  Services 
predicated  on  the  added  responsibility 
in  a  large  part  of  the  defense  budget, 
particularly  some  special  duties  im- 
posed by  the  Senate  as  a  whole  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  refer- 
ence to  SDI.  and  then  in  view  of  the 
tax  bill  the  Finance  Committee  provid- 
ed justification  for  these  added  funds. 

Both  of  these  amendments  are  below 
the  totals  asked  for  by  the  respective 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  the  size  of  the  personal  increase  In 
each  case? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  do  not  have  a  com- 
puter. 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Just  roughly;  I  am 
sure  the  staff  has  It.  Are  we  talking 
about  a  nominal  increase  of  5  percent. 
or  are  we  talking  about  20  or  30  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  receiving  under  the 
pending  bill  before  the  Senate  $2.97 
million.  This  would  represent  $100,000 
over  and  above  that  figure.  And  the 
Finance  Committee  is  receiving  $2,163 
million,  and  this  would  be  $235,000  on 
top  of  those  fig\ires. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  So  those  increases— 
and  I  see  the  staff  is  working  on  this. 
Can  they  tell  me  what  the  percentage 
increase  is  in  both  cases? 

Mr.  WARNER.  A  quick  calculation 
would  show  between  a  3-  and  4 -percent 
increase  for  Armed  Services,  and  about 
a  9-percent  increase  for  Finance. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Nine  percent  for  Pi- 
nance. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  simply  point  out  that 
in  the  Rules  Committee  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  made  a  motion  that  we 
freeze  all  committees  as  is,  and  that 
carried  by  an  8-to-2  margin. 

My  own  feeling— and  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  Job  that  these  two  com- 
mittees do,  but  I  think  all  the  commit- 
tees, or  many  of  them,  come  in  and 
say  they  need  more  money  for  this, 
that,  or  the  other  thing. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  AlaslLa  in  com- 
mittee to  freeze  all  committees  where 
they  are  right  now  makes  a  great  deal 
of  sense. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  way  myself.  I  can  appreciate  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  special  de- 
fense-related issues  at  the  moment, 
and  especially  the  reauthorization 
which  has  worked  its  way.  We  have  to 
keep  track  of  it. 

And  the  Finance  Committee  has 
some  special  obligations.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  other  committees  as  well 

have  different 

lii.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  a  point  of  order?  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  will.  Let  me  finish 
the  sentence,  then  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  In  order.  The  Senator's 
point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  was  just  going  to 
conclude  by  saying  that  I  am  sure 
other  committees  as  well  have  special 
requirements  right  now  that  might 
Justify  some  upward  adjustment,  and 
it  seems  to  me  if  we  are  talking  num- 
bers, the  quick  calculations  are  right. 
It  is  3  to  4  percent  in  the  defense  com- 
mittee increase.  Is  that  correct?  And  In 


the  Finance  Committee  it  is  something 
like  a  7-  or  8-percent  increase. 

That  starts  to  be  the  larger  in  my 
view  in  terms  of  the  exceptional 
nature  of  it  versus  other  committees.  I 
am  Just  wondering  if  the  Senator  can 
share  with  us— and  then  I  want  to 
^eld  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  as  I 
said  I  would.  But  I  am  not  sure  if  we 
should  be  making  much  of  an  adjust- 
ment in  one  committee  when  we  are 
not  doing  it  for  any  of  the  rest. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  In 
reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan,  only  two  committee 
chairmen  came  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  asked  for  the  increased 
funding— Armed  Services  and  Finance. 

Presumably,  these  that  did  not  come 
forward  decided  with  their  committees 
that  they  did  not  have  a  Justification 
for  additional  funds. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
exactly  right.  I  think  the  reason  we 
saw  restraint  Is  we  passed  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs.  I  think  we  are  cut- 
ting down  on  Members'  staff  allow- 
ances, and  a  lot  of  Members  have  had 
to  lay  people  off.  I  think  the  feeling 
has  been  that  we  are  in  a  belt-tighten- 
ing period,  and  I  think  probably  a  lot 
of  committees  thought  if  there  were 
going  to  be  increases  granted  in  some 
cases,  that  they  might  have  been  pre- 
pared to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Rules  Committee  some  of  the  special 
problems  they  were  facing. 

But  I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska.  I  want  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  ask  my  friend  if  he  realized 
the  basis  for  the  decision  in  the  Rules 
Committee  with  regard  to  all  commit- 
tees. We  tried  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  committee— and  the  Rules 
Committee  did  accept  the  proposi- 
tion—fimding  should  be  frozen  at  1986 
levels  subject  to  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. 

Two  committees  made  strong  presen- 
tations in  support  of  funding  for  two 
special  projects— SDI  for  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  tax  bill  for  Finance. 

Those  projects  warranted,  in  my 
opinion,  the  extra  money.  The  Senate 
has  Just  turned  down  my  suggestion  of 
setting  up  a  special  reserve  for  more 
than  just  the  two  committees. 

This  amendment  will  set  It  up  for 
Just  the  two  committees.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  funding  problem  can  t>e  re- 
solved just  as  easily  by  adding  the 
1986  funds  directly  to  the  amount  that 
is  available  to  the  two  committees 
through  March  1987. 

I  still  believe  in  the  special  reserve 
concept.  The  House  has  run  Itself  like 
this  for  a  long  time.  But  we  have  to 
have  committees  come  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  make  a  request 
for  supplemental  funding.  By  the  time 
the  Rules  Committee  gets  around  to 
it— six  out  of  seven  times— it  has  been 


November  or  December.  Only  one  time 
did  we  take  action  in  August. 

We  will  have  other  requests  this 
year.  We  will  probably  come  back  in 
the  last  part  of  this  session,  and  act  on 
the  requests.  Meanwhile,  the  Issues  for 
which  the  funds  are  needed  will  have 
gone  by. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  con- 
cept of  making  money  available  now  to 
the  Fliuoice  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  the  two 
extraordiiuu^  projects  they  have  been 
assigned. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  stUl 
having  the  floor.  I  believe,  I  just  say 
that  I  appreciate  what  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  said.  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  takes,  In  the  case  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  where  they  are  In  a 
tax  bill- 1  mean  that  is  the  normal 
course  of  events.  That  Is  what  the  Fl- 
tumce  Committee  does— consider  tax 
bills.  I  know  this  Is  a  major  tax  re- 
write. But  am  I  to  assume  that  when 
the  Finance  Committee  gets  done  with 
that— and  I  hope  it  Is  going  to  be 
sometime  this  year— the  special  staff- 
ing needs  then  disappear? 

In  other  words,  it  is  just  temporary. 
It  is  simply  to  get  through  pass{\ge  and 
signing  of  the  tax  bill  Into  law.  Then 
they  revert  back  to  the  old  budget 
numbers.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  respond  In  the  af- 
firmative to  the  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  They  go  back  to  the 
previous  level  once  the  tax  bill  is 
signed  Into  law? 

Mr.  WARNER.  When  their  budget 
comes  up  next  year  In  the  committee. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  Is  the  point  I  am 
making.  Presumably  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee win  get  it  done  sometime  a 
little  later  on  this  year.  What  I  am 
saying  Is  If  we  so-e  making  a  special  al- 
location In  their  case  to  get  the  job 
done,  then  I  think  the  minute  the  Job 
is  done,  the  special  allocation  ought  to 
be  i-esclnded.  If  you  are  making  the  ar- 
gument on  that  basis,  let  us  provide 
that  need  but  no  more  than  that.  I 
think  there  are  other  committees 
aroimd.  frankly,  who  will  need  help. 

I  know  in  the  Space  Subcommittee 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  we  have 
a  lot  of  work  to  do  to  figure  out  what 
the  Space  Program  ought  to  look  like. 
We  Just  lost  $3  billion. 

I  think  if  they  are  going  to  receive 
special  consideration,  we  want  to  take 
a  look  at  it.  I  simply  want  to  make 
sure  that  when  the  extra  money  is 
provided,  once  the  problem  is  passed, 
you  shut  back  down  to  the  previous 
levels. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  Is  correct.  It  Is  a  onetime 
funding. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  But  it  la  still  not  dear 
how  long  that  runs. 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  get 
Involved  a  little  bit  with  my  colleague 
since  this  Is  on  my  side? 

What  we  have  done  here  Is  to  reduce 
the  request  of  the  Finance  Committee 
down  to  the  level  that  we  thought 
they  could  get  by  with.  We  have  re- 
duced the  request  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  down  to  the  $100,000 
level.  That  goes  for  the  budget  term. 
The  budget  term,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  runs  from  March  1  to  February 
28  of  next  year.  So  we  have  anticipat- 
ed that  would  be  aU  they  would  need. 

These  funds  are  not  being  taken  out 
of  any  committee's  present  funding. 
This  is  taken  out  from  the  surplus 
that  was  left  from  last  year. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
keep  a  procedure  where  you,  as  rank- 
ing member  or  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee next  year,  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  come  in  and  make  your  case. 

What  you  found  In  the  other  proce- 
dure was  a  special  reserve  fund  that 
was  administrative  and  it  only  takes 
five  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
to  make  a  quorum  and  three  of  those 
would  take  care  of  any  committee  out 
there. 

What  we  have  done  here  is  the  same 
amendment  that  the  Rules  Committee 
was  about  to  approve  with  the  excep- 
tion that  this  money  instead  of  coming 
out  of  the  present  committee's  fund- 
ing, we  are  taking  it  out  of  the  surplus 
that  accrued  from  last  year's  budget. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  understand  that 
point.  I  guess  you  have  helped  throw 
some  light  on  the  point  I  was  trying  to 
make.  That  is  if  the  tax  bill  is  finished 
and  signed  into  law  by  September  15 
of  this  year,  it  seems  to  me  the  extra 
allocate  ought  to  terminate  at  that 
point  or  shortly  thereafter.  It  ought 
not  nm  over  into  next  year. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  too  much.  That 
is  60  days. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  We  have  to  have  disci- 
pline. 

Bir.  FORD.  The  Senator  can  make 
his  point  but  the  only  point  I  can 
make  is  that  the  Rules  Committee  was 
trying  to  make  this  one.  If  you  want 
some  money  for  another  committee, 
you  can  go  the  regular  route.  We  want 
you  to  have  that  opportunity.  If  you 
have  money  left  over,  that  money  will 
expire  on  February  28.  The  Rules 
Committee  scrutinizes  the  records  and 
expense  and  whatever  is  left  goes  back 
into  the  general  fimd  and  we  save  it. 

We  do  not  say  on  January  1  when  a 
bfll  is  completed  there  will  not  be 
some  cleanup,  there  will  not  be  some 
regulations  to  write,  there  will  not  be 
a  lot  of  things  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Housing  Committee,  the 
SDI,  or  whatever,  might  need.  What- 
ever is  left  over  expires,  it  goes  back 
Into  surplus  in  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  we  still  have  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  reconcilia- 
tion, and  hope  to  start  the  water  re- 


sources bill  tonight.  I  know  these  are 
great  decisions  but  I  would  say  with 
reference  to  the  last  point  made.  I  am 
not  certain  if  the  Rules  Committee 
has  decided  they  need  the  money,  but 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  spread  it  out.  I 
assume  if  I  were  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  I  would  need  a  lot 
of  help  right  now.  He  might  use  up 
that  $100,000  in  the  next  3  or  4 
months  and  there  would  not  be  any- 
thing to  turn  back.  But  I  am  not  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  would  hope  we  would  accept  these 
amendments  and  move  on  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  matter.  There  will  prob- 
ably be  a  vote  on  the  other  sometime 
around  7:30. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  rollcall  votes  this 
evening.  I  take  it  from  what  he  said  he 
does  anticipate  roUcalls. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  there  any  window  of 
opportunity  for  Senators  who  may 
have  engagements  elsewhere  during 
the  evening? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  visited  with  a  couple  on 
the  other  side  and  they  said  that  until 
about  7:30  they  could  make  their  con- 
tacts and  be  back. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Between  now  and  7:30 
there  would  be  no  rollcall  votes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  there  was  a  request  we 
would  not  have  the  rollcall  until  7:30. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  what  he  an- 
ticipates for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  DOLE.  WeU.  I  think  the  Com- 
modity Credit  matter  can  be  resolved 
in  an  hour  and  the  reconciliation  may 
take  a  couple  of  hours.  If  we  can  do 
those  two  things,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  on  tomorrow  we  could  lay  down 
the  water  resources  bill.  I  am  advised 
by  the  manager  that  there  might  be 
enough  work  that  would  not  require 
roll  call  votes  that  would  take  3  or  4 
hours  tomorrow.  There  are  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussions and  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
statements.  We  are  trying  to  avoid  any 
roUcalls.  but  I  am  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  say  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished msjority  leader. 

One  final  question:  In  view  of  the 
items  that  he  has  indicated  would 
probably  be  brought  up  this  evening, 
together  with  rollcall  votes  thereon, 
what  time  does  he  think  the  Senate 
might  be  able  to  finish  this  evening? 

Mr.  EKDLE.  I  would  hope  by  9:30. 
That  may  be  optimistic. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  leaders  depart,  so  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  request  for  a  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  nor  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate.  So  for  purposes  of  this  meas- 
ure. I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
rollcalL 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
question  on  SDI.  The  Senate  some 
months  ago  in  the  last  authorization 
bill  reached  a  compromise  on  staff 
concerned  with  sorting  through  the 
SDI  issue.  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  request  for  additional  staff  in 
order  to  help  the  staff  meet  that 
Senate  requirement? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  I  do  not  know  spe- 
cifically how  the  chairman  wishes  to 
allocate  the  $100,000,  but  a  portion  of 
it  goes  toward  committee  obligations 
under  that  request  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

Ii4r.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  and  I 
hope  it  is  accepted. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  discussion  on  this  I 
move  adoption  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1672)  was 
ageed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  further  amendments,  and 
I  know  of  none,  nor  does  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  I  suggest  that  we 
move  to  the  vote  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  353),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Ris.  353 
Resolved,   That   this   resolution   may   be 
cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Committee  Funding 
Resolution  of  1986." 

AOGRIGATX  AUTHOUZAnOH 

Skc.  2.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  under  the  appro- 
priate authorizing  resolutions  of  the  Senate, 
there  Is  authorized  in  the  aggregate 
$43,597,366.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  resolution,  for  all  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Senate,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

(b)  Each  committee  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  report  its  findings,  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
February  38,  1987. 

<c)  Any  expenses  of  a  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired (1)  for  the  disbursement  of  salaries 
of  employees  of  the  committees  who  are 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  or  (2)  for  the  pay- 
ment of  long-distance  telephone  calls. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
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related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committees  from  March  1,  1986, 
through  February  28,  1987,  to  be  paid  from 
the  appropriations  account  for  "Expenses  of 
liuiuirlM  and  investigations". 

(e)  $838,000  of  the  aggregate  unexpended 
balance  of  the  funds  authorized  by  the  Om- 
nibus Committee  Funding  Resolution  of 
1985  Is  hereby  transferred  to  a  special  re- 
serve and  made  available  for  use  from 
March  1.  1986,  through  September  30,  1986. 
of  this  amount,  $100,000  is  authorized  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  $235,000  Is  authorized  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

COIOCrTTKE  ON  AORICTTLTURK,  MUTIUTION,  AND 
rORISTRY 

Sic.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1986.  through  February  28.  1987,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,263,379.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)  of  such  Act). 

COMMITTKE  ON  APFROPKIATION8 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  Is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1986,  through  February  28.  1987, 
In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovemment  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shaU  not  exceed  $3,999,860,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $135,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to 
exceed  $8,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(J)  of  such  Act). 

comcrTTSS  on  auckd  skrvicis 

Sic.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  iU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 


Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  nUes, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1986,  through  February 
28.  1987,  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  conunlttee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,097,190,  of 
which  amount  (1 )  not  to  exceed  $40,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$6,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)of  such  Act). 

COmfnTB  ON  BANKINO,  HOUSING,  AND  UltSAN 

ArrAOts 

Sic.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1986,  through  February  28.  1987.  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,613,364,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)of  such  Act). 

COlOflTTXI  ON  THI  BUDGET 

Sic.  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  iU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  Is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1986,  through  February  28.  1987, 
In  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  service  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shaU  not  exceed  $2,873,857.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $45,000  may  be 


expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organln- 
tlons  thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

comuTm  ON  coiaaatcK,  scixncb.  and 

TXANSPOBTATION 

Sic.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1986,  through  February  28,  1987.  In  IU  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovemment  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,217,690,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $15,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (3)  not  to  exceed 
$8,960  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  conunlttee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)of8UchAct). 

COmaTTD  ON  ENDtOT  AND  HATUIIAL 
RZSOUItCIS 

Sic.  9.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1.  1986. 
through  February  28,  1987.  In  iU  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  and  (2)  to  employ 
personnel. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shaU  not  exceed  $2,329,322,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $35,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$7,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J>  of  such  Act). 

coMMirm  ON  DfvnoNimT  and  fublic 

WORKS 

Sk.  10.  (a)  In  carrying  out  iU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  iU 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Wo^  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1986, 
through  February  28,  1987,  in  IU  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
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Oovemment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  >2.267.031,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $8,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
sations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
203(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)  of  such  Act). 

COIOITTTKE  OH  nMARCI 

Sk.  11.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  maUng  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1986,  through  February  28, 
1987,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fimd  of  the 
Senate.  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  Oovemment  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  sigency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,153,790,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $30,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
302(J)of  suchAct). 

comcrrm  or  foreigr  rzlations 

Sbc.  12.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  T\i\e  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  said  maUng  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1986.  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1987.  in  its  descretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,365,019,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $6,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
303(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

COiaflTTKB  OH  OOVKRHMKHTAL  ATPAIKS 

Sac.  13.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  and  reporting 
■uch  hemringB,  and  making  investigations  as 


authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs  is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1986,  through 
February  28,  1987,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,313,488.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $112,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to 
exceed  $8,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

(cKl)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
study  or  investigate— 

(A)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government 
including  the  possible  existence  of  fraud, 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  collusion,  mis- 
management, incompetence,  corruption,  or 
unethical  practices,  waste,  extravagance, 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  the  improper  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds  in  transac- 
tions, contracts,  and  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  of  Government  officials  and  em- 
ployees and  any  and  all  such  improper  prac- 
tices between  Government  personnel  and 
corporations,  individuals,  companies,  or  per- 
sons affiliated  therewith,  doing  business 
with  the  Government;  and  the  compliance 
or  noncompliance  of  such  corporations, 
companies,  or  individuals  or  other  entitles 
with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  govern- 
ing the  various  governmental  agencies  and 
its  relationships  with  the  public; 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
improper  practices  or  activities  are.  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities; 

(C)  organized  criminal  activity  which  may 
operate  in  or  otherwise  utilize  the  faculties 
of  interstate  or  international  commerce  in 
furtherance  of  any  transactions  and  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the  identi- 
ty of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or 
other  entitles  by  whom  such  utilization  is 
being  made,  and  further,  to  study  and  inves- 
tigate the  manner  In  which  and  the  extent 
to  which  persons  engaged  in  organized 
criminal  activity  have  infiltrated  lawful 
business  enterprise,  and  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ations of  organized  crime  in  Interstate  or 
International  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  against  such  practices  or  activi- 
ties; 

(D)  aU  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  SUtes  which  have 
an  impact  upon  or  affect  the  national 
health,  welfare,  and  safety;  including  but 
not  limited  to  Investment  fraud  schemes, 
commodity  and  security  fraud,  computer 


fraud,  and  the  use  of  offshore  banking  and 
corporate  facilities  to  carry  out  criminal  ob- 
jectives; 

(E)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to— 

(I)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national  se- 
curity methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  nation- 
al security  problems; 

(II)  the  capacity  of  present  national  securi- 
ty staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 
full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of  knowl- 
edge, and  talents; 

(ill)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  national  security  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member;  and 

(iv)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  rela- 
tionshipis; 

(P)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  involved  in  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  their  performance  with 
respect  to— 

(i)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supply; 

(II)  the  implementation  of  effective  energy 
conservation  measures; 

(III)  the  pricing  of  energy  in  all  forms; 
(iv)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 

State  and  local  government; 

(V)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels; 

(vi)  the  management  of  tax.  Import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies; 

(vii)  maintenance  of  the  independent 
sector  of  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(viii)  the  allocation  of  fuels  in  short 
supply  by  public  and  private  entities; 

(ix)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government; 

(X)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries. 

(xl)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies;  and 

(xii)  research  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies;  and 

(G)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  Government  with 
particular  reference  to  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  regiilatory  policies 
and  programs: 

Provided,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  any  particular 
branch  of  the  Oovemment;  but  may  extend 
to  the  records  and  activities  of  any  persons, 
corporation,  or  other  entity. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  or  impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed  upon  it 
by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  comoilttee  or  subcom- 
mittee designated  by  the  chairman,  from 
March  1. 1986.  through  February  38. 1987,  is 


authorized,  In  its.  his,  or  their  discretion  (A) 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents, 
(B)  to  hold  hearings,  (C)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions, 
recess,  and  adjoumment  periods  of  the 
Senate,  (D)  to  administer  oaths,  and  (E)  to 
take  testimony,  either  orally  or  by  sworn 
statement,  or,  in  the  case  of  staff  members 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations specifically  authorized  by  the  chair- 
man, by  deposition. 

(4)  All  subpenas  and  related  legal  process- 
es of  the  committee  and  its  subconunittees 
authorized  under  S.  Res.  85  of  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Congress,  first  session,  are  authorized 
to  continue. 

COmCITTEE  OH  THE  JTTDICIART 

Sec.  14.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rules 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1986.  through  February 
38.  1987,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,125,039,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $36,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
303(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
303(J)  of  such  Act). 

coiofnm  OH  labor  ahd  humah  rksourcxs 

Sbc.  15.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1,  1980, 
through  February  28,  1987.  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,336,031,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $56,900  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
303(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

COMMITTB  OH  RULIS  AHD  AOMIHUTRATIOn 

Sk.  16.  (a)  In  carrying  out  iU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XZV  of  such  rules. 


including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  authorized  from  March  1.  1986,  through 
February  28.  1987,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oov- 
emment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,194,353.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$3,500  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)of  such  Act). 

COlOf  ITTXE  OH  SMALL  BUSIHISS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  nile  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1986.  through  February 
38,  1987.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $899,783. 

COMXriTEE  OH  VXTERAHS'  ATTAIRS 

Sbc.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1986,  through  Feb- 
ruary 38,  1987,  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oovemment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $861,749. 

SPECIAL  COiaaTrBE  OH  AOIHO 

Sbc.  19.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  by  section  104  of  S.  Res. 
4,  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  February 
4,  1977,  and  In  exercising  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  it  by  such  section,  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  is  authorised  from 
March  1.  1986,  through  February  28,  1987. 
In  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 


agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  conunlttee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,041,514.  of 
which  amount  ( 1 )  not  to  exceed  $35,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)of  such  Act). 

SELECT  COKX ITTZI  OH  IHTELUOEHCE 

Sec.  20.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  S.  Res.  400, 
agreed  to  May  19.  1976.  in  accordance  with 
its  jurisdiction  under  section  3(a)  of  such 
resolution,  including  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  5  of  such 
resolution,  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence is  authorized  from  March  1,  1986, 
through  February  28.  1987.  in  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Oovemment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,864,131.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  b^ 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

SELECT  COimiTTEE  OH  IHDIAH  AITAIRS 

Sbc.  21.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  Imposed  on  it  by  sec- 
tion 105  of  S.  Res.  4.  Ninety-fifth  Congress, 
agreed  to  Febmary  4  (legislative  day.  Febru- 
ary 1).  1977.  as  amended,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1986.  through  February  28.  1987. 
in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovemment  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $790,797,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $16,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
203(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec.  32.  Senate  Resolution  84.  as  amended^ 
agreed  to  February  38,  1985,  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  In  section  3,  strike  out  "$44,878,368" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "43,964.352 '. 

(3)  In  section  6(b)  strike  out  '1,660.768" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,574,350". 

(3)  in  section  8(b)  strike  out  "$3,312,333" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,079,233". 

(4)  In  section  9(b)  strike  out  "$2,397.76$" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,303,434". 

(5)  in  section  10(b)  strike  out  "$3,333,681" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,293,631". 

(6)  in  secUon  12(b)  strike  out  "$3,434,609" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$3,397,609". 
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(7)  in  section  13(b)  strike  out  "M.440.22S" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$4,333,835". 

(8)  in  secUon  14(b)  strike  out  "(4.246.242" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(4.029.487". 

mVlSTIGATIOR  8T  THX  COUMaSlOV  Oil 
SBCXnUTT  AMD  COOPXSATIOR  IR  KTTIIOPB 

Sk.  33.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  (hereafter  in  this  section 
known  as  the  "Commission")  should— 

(1)  conduct  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine— 

(A)  whether  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  violated  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  \oca\  law.  in- 
cluding any  statute,  regiilation,  ordinance, 
or  procedure  promulgated  pursuant  to  law, 
in  connection  with  the  defection  attempt  of 
Miroslav  Medvid; 

(B)  the  instances  in  which  an  individual 
(other  than  the  individual  referred  to  In 
dauae  (A)),  who  was  a  national  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  a  Soviet-bloc  Eastern  E^uropean 
country,  requested  political  asylum  in  the 
United  States  and  was  returned  to  the  au- 
thorities of  his  country  in  violation  of  any 
United  States,  State,  or  local  law.  including 
any  statute,  regulation,  ordinance,  or  proce- 
dure promulgated  pursuant  to  law;  and 

(C)  whether  the  treatment  accorded  to  in- 
dividuals described  in  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  re- 
quires changes  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(2)  submit  a  report,  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution, to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  on  the  findings  of  such  investi- 
gation, including  any  reconunendations  for 
changes  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Salaries  and  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  implementation  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  out  of  the  Account  for  Miscella- 
neous Items,  subject  to  the  following  terms 
and  conditions: 

(1)  The  aggregate  amount  of  salaries  and 
exiKnses  payable  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  (200,(X)0. 

(2)  Such  salaries  shall  be  payable  only  for 
not  more  than  five  individuals  at  any  time— 

(A)  who  shall  be  employees  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  be  under  the  policy  direction  of 
the  (Chairman  and  Cochairman  of  the  Com- 
mission; and 

(B)  who  shall  be  appointed  to  perform 
services  in  the  conduct  of  activities  under 
this  section,  on  or  after  the  date  of  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  and  who  shall  have  their 
compensation  fixed  at  an  annual  rate,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  Joint 
recommendation  of  the  Chairman  and  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  Payment  of  expenses  shall  be  dis- 
bursed upon  vouchers  approved  Jointly  by 
the  Chairman  and  Cochairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  no  voucher  shall  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  a  salary  of  an  indi- 
vidual appointed  under  paragraph  (2). 

(4)  For  purposes  of  determining  whether 
and  to  what  extent  any  travel  or  other  offi- 
cial expense  incurred  by  the  Commisson  in 
carrying  out  any  activitiy  under  this  section 
is  payable  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  such  expense  shall  be  treated  as  if  it 
has  been  Incurred  by  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  as  if  the  Commission  and 
Its  staff  were  members  and  staff,  respective- 
ly, of  such  a  committee. 

(5)  Any  expense  under  this  section  may  be 
payable  only  if — 

(A)  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnis- 
tikUon  of  the  Senate  approves; 


(B)  such  expense  is  of  the  type  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  if  incurred  by  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate: 

(C)  such  expense  is  not  attributable  to  the 
detailing  of  employees:  and 

(D)  the  payment  of  such  expense  is  other- 
wise in  accordance  with  all  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  governing  expenses  of  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate. 

(6)  Not  more  than  $20,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  for  the  procurement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  upon  the  Joint  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chairman  and  (Cochair- 
man of  the  Commission,  of  services,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  of  individual  consultants, 
or  organizations  thereof,  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate.  Such  services  may 
be  procured  by  contract  with  the  providers 
acting  as  independent  contractors  or,  in  the 
case  of  individuals,  by  employment  at  daily 
rates  of  compensation  not  in  excess  of  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  gross 
rate  of  annual  compensation  which  may  be 
paid  to  employees  of  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate.  Any  such  contract  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
title  41,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  requiring  advertising. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  may  be  obligated 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
carry  out  any  provision  of  this  section  on  or 
after  a  date  30  days  after— 

(1)  the  date  on  which  the  report  described 
in  subsection  (aK2)  is  submitted,  or 

(2)  a  date  one  year  after  the  date  of  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution, 

whichever  comes  first. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Soviet-bicx;  Eastern  Eujt>pean  country"  in- 
cludes Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Romania. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote.  

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.       

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friends,  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders.  I  particularly  wish  to 
thank  my  friend  from  Kentucky.  He  Is 
a  leader  on  this  committee  and  he 
showed  his  strength  today,  although  I 
did  not  agree  with  him  on  aU  matters. 

Mr.  FORD.  WeU.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  what  makes  this  world  go  around. 
That  is  why  we  have  a  deliberative 
body. 

I  thank  all  staff  and  Members  for 
their  help  and  I  appreciate  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  leaders'  pushing  for- 
ward so  we  could  get  to  reconciliation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  managers,  both  the  Sena- 
tors from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
WARifKR),  for  their  efforts.  I  am 
pleased  this  matter  is  disposed  of  for 
another  year— hopefully.  1  must  say  I 
think  we  have  to  be  as  careful  with 
the  taxpayers's  money  when  we  are 
dealing  with  our  conunittee  budgets  as 
we  are  when  considering  every  other 
aspect  of  the  budget.  I  think  both  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warker)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky   (Mr.   Ford) 


demonstrated  that  care  today.  I  appre- 
ciate their  efforts. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  been  involved  in  the 
debate — Senator  Stevens  and  Senator 
Humphrey. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now  prepared  to 
proceed  to  the  next  matter,  which  will 
be  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  be  certain 
that  he  can  Justify  every  case.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  submit  that  information  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


THE  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 
OFFICE 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  Just  passed  something  that  I  imder- 
stand  all(x»tes  a  million  and  half  dol- 
lars extra. 

Bdr.  DOLE.  No,  Mr.  President,  that 
amendment  was  defeated. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  majority  leader  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  have  no  quarrel  about  the 
extra  (100,000  or  $200,000.  but  I  have 
difficulty— what  is  bothering  me  is 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  recently 
fired  22  people,  something  in  that 
order,  because  of  a  cutback  in  ex- 
penses without  any  special  provision 
for  them.  Some  of  them.  I  am  told, 
had  seniority  of  17  years,  19  years,  21 
years.  That  $300,000  could  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  providing  for  them. 

It  bothers  me,  as  a  hiunan  being, 
that  we  fire  people.  I  do  not  know 
what  provision  was  made  for  them,  I 
do  not  know  what  notice  was  given.  I 
wonder  if  the  majority  leader  is  in  a 
position  to  tell  us  what  are  the  facts 
with  respect  to  that  precipitate  kind  of 
firing,  while  we  could  find  an  extra 
$300,000  here  today? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  em- 
barrass the  majority  leader.  I  guess  he 
may  not  even  have  been  involved  in 
the  matter,  but  it  does  concern  me.  I 
thought  he  might  shed  some  light  on 
it  for  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
happy  to  provide  that  information  for 
the  record.  I  only  know  generally  that, 
like  everything  else  in  the  Federal 
Government,  in  the  so-called  mailing 
department,  which  handles  the  Sena- 
tors' mail  and  other  things,  there  were 
440-some  employees,  about  4.5  per 
Senator.  Many  of  us  thought  it  was 
time  we  started  reducing  some  of  these 
overblown  agencies  in  Government,  in- 
cluding our  own. 

I  would  be  glad  to  provide  specific 
information  for  the  record. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it.  Mr.  President,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  if  the  seniority  of  some  of 
these  people  was  taken  into  consider- 
ation. Some  of  them.  I  understand, 
worked  for  as  long  as  20  years.  They 
are  entitled  to  some  kind  of  consider- 
ation. 


URGENT      SUPPLEMENTAL      AP- 
PROPRIA'nON     FOR     DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  conunittee  of  conference 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  534  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HscHT).  The  report  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  534)  making 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  failed  to  agree. 

Mr.    COCHRAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  the  conference  report 
from  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  Senators  will  remember  that 
an  earlier  emergency  supplemental  ai>- 
propriations  bill  was  approved  by  the 
Senate.  This  is  the  second  bill  which  is 
needed  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
reimbursement  for  net  realized  losses 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
This  bill  wiU  provide  $5  billion  for 
those  purposes. 

These  funds  are  urgently  needed  in 
order  to  resume  the  price  and  income 
support  programs  of  the  CCC.  Those 
activities  were,  in  effect,  shut  down 
last  Wednesday  because  the  $25  billion 
statutory  limitation  on  CCC  obliga- 
tions to  the  Treasury  had  been 
reached.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  ap- 
propriation will  allow  CCC  to  adminis- 
ter its  activities  and  programs,  which 
are  required  by  law,  through  at  least 
the  end  of  this  summer.  The  resolu- 
tion, as  originally  passed  by  the 
House,  inlcuded  language  which  would 
have  limited  the  flexibility  to  operate 


certain  programs  which  were  author- 
ized in  the  farm  bill  that  was  approved 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  year. 

One  of  these  provisions  was  the  Con- 
servation Reserve,  which  is  designed 
to  retire  up  to  45  million  acres  of  frag- 
ile and  erodible  land  from  production 
by  helping  farmers  to  plant  a  ground 
cover  on  that  land,  and  paying  a  rental 
fee  for  10  years  for  that  retired  land. 
This  program  is  to  be  operated  on  a 
bid  basis,  and  because  it  is  a  new  pro- 
gram with  no  participation  history, 
there  Is  no  way  to  estimate  the  costs 
of  the  program.  Therefore,  it  was  de- 
termined during  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill  that  there  should  be  author- 
ity for  the  use  of  funds  from  the  Com- 
m(xlity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
first  2  years  of  the  program.  Subse- 
quently, it  would  be  financed  by 
annual  appropriations. 

The  Senate,  when  it  took  action  on 
the  bill,  struck  the  House  provision  by 
adopting  an  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor]  in  a  meeting  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  vote  in  committee,  incidentally, 
was  14  to  2  to  strike  that  language.  It 
was  the  position  taken  in  committee 
that  the  language  added  by  the  House 
would  Jeopardize  farmer  confidence  in 
the  Conservation  Reserve,  reduce  par- 
ticipation, and  undermine  the  intent 
of  Congress  regarding  the  operation  of 
the  program.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
the  Senate  position  on  that  item. 
There  was  some  language  added,  but 
the  Senate  position  was  sustained  in 
the  conference. 

The  House  also  included  language 
when  it  passed  its  bill  and  sent  it  to 
the  Senate  that  would  make  an  appro- 
priation necessary  for  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  to  borrow 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

Senators  may  remember  that  when 
the  farm  bill  was  passed,  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  Included  language 
which  gave  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation  authority  to  borrow 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  pay  claims  to  those  insured  by 
the  Corporation  If  funds  were  not  oth- 
erwise available.  This,  of  course,  was  a 
provision  in  the  farm  bill  that  was 
thought  at  the  time  to  be  necessary 
and  important  so  that  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  would  not 
be  in  a  position  of  defaulting  on  claims 
or  other  payments  to  commission 
agents  or  others  including  farmers, 
that  it  was  required  to  make,  simply 
because  Congress  might  have  been  de- 
layed in  its  consideration  of  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  as  often 
occurs.  The  Corporation  had  run  out 
of  money  four  times  in  one  year,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Agriculture  Committee  sought  to 
make  that  change  in  the  law. 


So  when  the  House  sent  this  bill  to 
the  Senate,  it  added  language  that 
amended  the  farm  bill,  in  effect,  by 
taking  away  that  borrowing  authority. 
Again,  In  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdnor]  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Senate  Conunittee  on 
Appropriations  rejected  the  House 
language.  So  this  was  a  matter  at  issue 
in  conference.  I  am  happy  to  report 
again  to  the  Senate  that  the  Senate 
conferees  were  able  to  sustain  in  con- 
ference the  position  of  the  Senate  on 
that  item.  So  there  is  no  provision  in 
this  conference  report  relating  to  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  House  did.  however.  Insist  on 
language  relating  to  the  Insured  loan 
program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

In  conference,  during  the  discussion 
on  these  items  I  have  referred  to— 
availability  of  CCC  funds  for  the  con- 
servation reserve  program  and  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation— the  House  In- 
sisted that  language  be  provided  to 
clearly  state  the  insistance  of  the  con- 
ferees that  fimds  previously  appropri- 
ated for  the  insured  loan  program  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  be 
made  available  until  expended  for  the 
balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Initially,  the  Senate  conferees  re- 
jected that,  but  the  House  conferees 
insisted.  Finally,  after  negotiation  of 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  acceptable 
to  have  language  in  the  statement  of 
the  managers,  which  the  Senate  sug- 
gested to  the  House  conferees,  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  a  provision  would 
be  Included  in  the  resolution  providing 
that  funds  for  the  insured  operating 
loan  program  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  shall  be  available  at 
the  level  previously  appropriated  in 
the  Continuing  Resolution,  Public  Law 
99-190.  except  as  that  level  may  be  re- 
duced by  the  terms  of  the  sequester 
order  Implemented  on  March  1.  1986. 
That  sequester  order,  of  course,  was 
Implemented  under  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  the  Granun-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  measure. 

This  means,  in  effect,  that  it  was  the 
feeling  of  the  conferees  that  approxi- 
mately $2.6  billion  wlU  be  avaUable 
this  year  for  operating  loans  adminis- 
tered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Senators  should  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that,  because  of  pressure  on 
that  loan  account,  the  administration, 
on  its  own.  has  Just  announced  in  the 
last  few  days  that  It  Lb  making  avail- 
able an  additional  $700  million  In  addi- 
tion to  the  approximately  $1.7  billion 
that  it  previously  Indicated  it  would 
use  for  Farmers  Home  insured  loans  to 
help  ease  the  credit  cnuich  that  is  af- 
fecting so  many  farmers  throughout 
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the  country.  An  swldltlonal  $50  million 
In  gtiaranteed  loan  funds  is  also  being 
made  available  through  a  transfer. 

I  am  sajring  that  to  explain  to  Sena- 
tors that  the  action  taken  by  this  con- 
ference In  specifying  its  view  as  to  how 
much  should  be  made  available  and 
used  by  the  administration  in  this  pro- 
gram is  only  about  $300  million  more 
than  the  administration  has  already 
expressed  a  willingness  to  use  and  is 
already  programming  for  its  Farmers 
Home  to  use  throughout  the  country. 

That  is  the  conference  report  as  it  is 
pending  before  the  Senate.  I  hope  it 
can  be  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
sent  to  the  President,  so  that  it  can  be 
signed  and  these  funds  made  available 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
so  that  its  programs  can  be  adminis- 
tered and  farmers  can  proceed  with 
some  certainty  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  loan  programs  and  the  Income 
support  structure  will  be  there,  and 
funding  will  be  made  available  to  oper- 
ate the  programs. 

B4r.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  conference 
report.  The  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Appropriations  Subcommittee 
has  fully  outlined  the  need  for  this 
funding,  and  I  commend  him  for  the 
work  he  has  done  in  bringing  the 
measure  this  far. 

As  I  stated  earlier  when  we  consider 
thii  funding,  the  signup  for  the  1986 
Farm  Program  has  begun.  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  promised 
the  farmers  that  they  can  have  40  per- 
cent of  their  deficiency  payments  in 
advance  in  order  to  help  them  put  in 
their  crops.  With  the  limited  credit 
that  is  available  to  farmers  this  spring, 
many  of  them  are  counting  on  this 
money  in  order  to  put  their  crop  In. 
Without  it,  they  cannot  farm. 

So  the  farmers  are  at  the  mercy  of 
Congress.  We  promise  them  some- 
thing, but  we  don't  deliver.  That  is 
why  this  measure  has  to  be  approved 
immediately. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  CCC  funding 
is  not,  in  any  way.  busting  the  budget. 
The  farm  bill  that  we  passed  last  year 
dictates  the  amount  of  money  we 
spend  on  our  farm  programs.  We  are 
simply  reimbursing  the  CCC  for  the 
losses  it  incurs  in  the  process.  We  are 
not  increasing  budget  outlays  or 
budget  authority  with  this  $5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  regarding  the  provi- 
sion which  would  have  made  the  fund- 
ing for  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Conservation  Re- 
serve under  the  new  farm  bill  subject 
to  appropriations,  I  really  question  its 
usefulness.  In  my  mind,  these  pro- 
grams are  intended  to  benefit  the 
farmer.  So  the  farmer  should  be  the 
person  we  think  of  when  dealing  with 
and  changing  the  programs. 

It  is  unconscionable  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  make  a  promise  In  the  form  of  a 


contract  with  our  farmers  and  to 
renege  on  that  contract.  By  making 
these  programs  subject  to  appropria- 
tions makes  it  very  possible  for  the 
Government  to  do  that.  We  have  a  lot 
of  trouble  around  here  getting  appro- 
priations passed  in  time  to  fund  neces- 
sary programs.  Last  year  we  had  con- 
tinuing resolution  after  continuing 
resolution  to  fund  vital  programs  for 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1986.  We 
see  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shut  down  because  of  lack  of  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  President,  I  question  the  validity 
of  this  approach.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  provision  was  deleted  by  the 
Senate  and  agreed  to  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
on  the  CCC  supplemental  appropria- 
tions reiterates  that  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  used  for  direct  operating 
loans  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration for  1986  will  be  the 
amount  approved  last  year  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Act. 

We  have  a  problem  because  there  is 
a  lower  amount  for  these  loans  in  the 
farm  bill— lower  by  $1  billion.  Howev- 
er, let  the  Record  show  that  Congress 
passed  the  higher  level  of  funding 
after  it  had  approved  the  farm  bill. 

Because  we  knew  that  there  would 
be  another  credit  crisis  this  spring,  we 
knew  that  we  had  to  make  adequate 
credit  available  for  our  farmers.  And 
we  were  right.  Several  States  have  nm 
out  of  direct  operating  loan  fimds.  My 
State  of  North  Dakota  ran  out  of  its 
first-  and  second-quarter  funds  on 
February  21— well  over  a  month  before 
the  third-quarter  funds  were  to  be 
available.  Then  the  third-  and  fourth- 
quarter  funds  were  made  available. 
This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
of  you,  but  those  funds  were  exhaust- 
ed on  the  same  day  that  they  were 
made  available. 

So  my  State  has  used  up  all  of  the 
money  that  has  been  made  available 
for  the  entire  year,  and  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  lending  season.  Spring 
planting  has  not  even  started. 

In  its  wisdom,  this  administration 
has  chosen  to  provide  the  lower  level 
of  funding  provided  in  the  farm  bUl, 
even  though  it  has  the  authority  to 
provide  the  higher  level.  Clearly,  the 
intent  of  Congress  was  to  provide  the 
higher  level  since  it  approved  the 
higher  level  more  recently  than  it  had 
approved  the  lower  level.  But  this  ad- 
ministration chose  to  ignore  congres- 
sional intent,  and  instead  followed  the 
funding  level  in  the  farm  bill.  It  Justi- 
fies this  action  because  the  farm  bill 
was  signed  after  the  appropriations 
biU.  WeU  I  submit  that  the  reason  for 
that  was  purely  logistical  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  need  of  our 
farmers,  the  intent  of  Congress,  or  the 
goal  of  fairness. 

So  this  conference  report  merely  di- 
rects the  administration  to  make  the 
money  available  that  was  previously 


appropriated.  The  difference  is  $1  bil- 
lion. It  is  not  a  new  appropriation.  It  Is 
desperately  needed.  And  it  is  the  only 
fair  thing  to  do.  It  is  fair  because  it  is 
Implicitly  unfair  to  deny  loans  to 
farmers  because  of  a  lack  of  funding 
when  other  equally  qualified  farmers 
received  the  loans  because  they  got 
their  applications  in  first. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  this  measure  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor,  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  the 
urgent  supplemental.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  a  terminology  that  we  use  for 
supplementals  that  have  to  be  moved 
through  in  a  rapid  pace.  But  there  is 
more  than  just  terminology  to  this 
urgent  supplemental.  This  is  the  fund- 
ing for  the  farmers  who  are  about  to 
go  into  the  field. 

Mr.  President,  farmers  have  to  oper- 
ate according  to  the  Lord's  calendar. 
They  cannot  put  their  work  off  until 
some  group  of  politicians  decide  they 
are  going  to  get  around  to  putting  the 
money  in  the  bank  that  should  have 
been  there  in  the  first  place. 

Let  us  point  out  what  this  bill  does. 
It  puts  $5  billion  into  CCC.  That  ac- 
count is  overdrawn,  shall  we  say.  Tou 
cannot  overdraw  it,  but  it  is  pushing  to 
be  overdrawn  because  there  is  no  more 
money  left. 

When  farmers  come  in  to  take  a  loan 
on  their  crops  as  they  have  been  for 
the  last  7  days,  there  has  been  no 
money  there.  The  farmers  cannot 
make  loans  under  which  they  are  enti- 
tled to  by  the  law. 

That  is  not  right.  That  is  not  fair.  It 
is  a  catch-22  situation. 

So  there  is  indeed  and  in  fact,  Mr. 
President,  an  urgent  supplemental 
that  needs  to  be  addressed  now.  Quite 
frankly,  it  should  have  been  addressed 
a  week  or  2  ago  Instead  of  running  out 
and  further  Jeopardizing  the  credit- 
ability  of  America's  farmers. 

The  chairman  also  pointed  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  is  a  supplemen- 
tal, an  addition  or  a  statement  within 
the  bill  that  the  appropriated  level  of 
Farmers  Home  fimdlng  should  be 
looked  at  Instead  of  the  lower  author- 
ized level. 

The  appropriated  level  is  a  level 
again  that  is  not  going  to  open  up 
some  new  program  to  the  farmers.  It  is 
not  going  to  qualify  more  for  operat- 
ing loans  than  are  already  qualified. 

All  it  says,  Mr.  President,  is  that  for 
those  farmers  who  are  now  entitled  to 
an  operating  loan,  qualify,  have  the 
proper  cash-flow,  have  their  applica- 
tions in  and  their  applications  ap- 
proved, there  is  going  to  be  money 
there  so  they  can  be  funded  so  that 
they  can  put  that  crop  in  the  ground. 


Let  me  point  out  what  happens  If  we 
do  not  do  this  on  a  timely  basis:  If  you 
do  not  do  it  on  a  timely  basis  we  throw 
more  of  a  load  on  local  banks  that  are 
unable  to  stretch  their  lending  limits 
any  further. 

Let  me  point  out  another  interesting 
thing.  Mr.  President,  the  unique  char- 
acteristic of  this  fund.  The  $5  biUion 
that  is  in  the  fund  for  normal  CCC  op- 
eration allows  the  farmers  to  take 
their  advanced  payments  as  they  come 
up  to  sign  for  the  farm  program  that 
this  Congress  has  passed  and  if  they 
are  able.  Mr.  President,  to  pick  up 
those  advance  payments  there  will  be 
less  demand  on  crop  operating  loans. 
There  is  a  mention  of  a  veto  threat 
from  the  White  House. 

I  wish,  Mr.  President,  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  would  look  a  little 
closer  to  what  is  going  on  in  rural 
America.  You  know,  not  only  do  we 
have  to  work  by  the  calendar,  but 
there  is  a  depression  going  on  In  rural 
America  today.  We  are  receiving  less 
than  2  percent  return  on  our  Invest- 
ment. 

Everyone  is  talking  about  the  Jeop- 
ardy farmers  are  in.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  relieve  the  Jeopardy  is  to  make 
sure  that  funding  is  available  for  the 
farm  bills  we  have  already  passed.  Im- 
perfect though  those  bills  might  be. 

Everyone  is  talking  about  the  Jeop- 
ardy farmers  are  in.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  relieve  the  Jeopardy  is  to  make 
sure  that  funding  is  available  for  the 
farm  bills  we  have  ah-eady  passed,  Im- 
perfect though  those  bills  might  be. 

So.  Mr.  President,  tonight  I  would 
plead  with  my  colleagues  that  we 
forget  these  mistaken  statements 
about  there  is  some  technical  glitch 
here  and  if  we  do  not  address  it,  it  is 
going  to  cost  us  more  money  down  the 
line.  It  will  cost  us  more  money  down 
the  line  because  it  costs  us  more 
money  in  operating  loans  and  other 
types  of  credit  to  America's  farm  fami- 
Ues. 

Let  us  not  listen  to  that  idea  that 
somehow  or  another  we  can  wait  while 
we  go  through  this  process  for  yet  an- 
other week,  because  that  turns  farm- 
ers away  from  their  local  ASCS  of- 
fices. 

This  is  a  bill  that  makes  sense.  It  is  a 
bill  that  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Nation.  The  President  himself,  and  I 
think  someone  on  his  staff  got 
through  with  the  right  message,  then 
has  already  disbursed  $700  million  of 
the  $1  billion  that  we  add  In  this  bUl. 
So  why  object  to  $1  billion  when  2 
days  ago  you  have  already  done  $700 
million,  recognk^ng  that  the  need  was 
there. 

It  would  seem,  Mr.  President,  that 
all  of  the  facts  indicate  that  we  should 
move  this  biU  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible because,  Indeed  and  in  fact,  it  is 
an  urgent  supplemental,  one  that 
makes  sense,  one  that  Is  needed  by 
America's  farmers,  but  even  more  im- 


portant, let  me  close  with  a  thought, 
Mr.  President,  it  represents  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  commitment  silready  made 
by  this  Congress  to  those  very  same 
farmers,  a  commitment  that  they  have 
been  led  to  count  on  because  all  this 
money  in  this  bill  does  is  to  make  the 
bill  that  is  now  the  law  of  the  land 
operational.  Without  it,  Congress  has 
broken  faith  with  America's  farmers 
at  one  of  the  toughest  economic  times 
in  the  history  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  section  904. 1  move  to  waive  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  reported  in  dis- 
agreement. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
DnrroK).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
moved  the  waiver  of  section  311  under 
section  904  to  assure  that  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
reported  in  disagreement,  which  is  in 
violation  of  budget  requirements 
under  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs 
bill,  be  voted  on  concerning  the  point 
of  order  that  lies  against  it. 

My  concern.  Mr.  President,  was  that 
to  simply  raise  the  point  of  order 
under  section  311  on  the  amendment 
and  have  the  Chair  rule  in  favor  of 
that  point  of  order,  would  set  up  a  se- 
quence of  parliamentary  maneuvers 
where  someone  might  move  to  over- 
turn the  rxiling  of  the  Chair  and  there- 
by with  61  votes  overrule  the  sus- 
tained point  of  order. 

Waiving  the  point  of  order  will  re- 
quire a  three-fifths  vote  as  provided 
for  under  the  Balanced  Budget  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
ported in  disagreement  provides  for 
fimds  that  are  $919  million  above  the 
levels  scored  for  the  purposes  of  the 
budget  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill.  I, 
therefore,  have  moved  to  waive  the 
point  of  order  so  that  Members  might 
vote  on  whether  to  sustain  the 
Oramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  and 
vote  no  on  this  motion  to  waive. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
while  some  other  procedure  might 
have  been  used,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  proposed  to  the  Senate  that 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  be  waived.  I 
assume  he  has  told  the  Senate  that  he 


does  not  favor  his  own  motion,  and 
that  he  did  it  for  purposes  of  making 
sure  that  everyone  knew  that  the 
amendment  in  disagreement  which 
the  House  has  asked  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  bring  before  the 
Senate  indeed  violates  the  Budget  Act 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

It  does  that  because  we  are  at  a 
point  In  the  budget  cycle  where  this 
amendment,  however  worthy  it  is, 
adds  about  $900  million  to  the  outlays 
for  this  year.  And  we  are  already  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  allowed.  It  vio- 
lates the  Budget  Act  In  thai  the  total 
outlay  celling  for  the  year  is  already  in 
violation,  and  so  we  add  almost  $1  bil- 
lion there.  And  it  is  clearly  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

I  urge  that  the  Senator's  motion  be 
turned  down.  For  us  to  waive  will  re- 
quire 60  votes.  In  plain,  simple  lan- 
guage, if  the  Senate  desires  to  vote  90 
Senators  in  favor  of  this  motion,  they 
will  be  deciding  on  a  piecemeal  basts 
one  bin  at  a  time  that  the  ceilings  and 
mandates  of  the  Gramm-Rudrnpn-Hol- 
llngs  law  which  we  Just  adopted  are 
not  applicable,  and  that  we  intend  to 
violate  it  here  tonight. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  ought  to 
do  that.  Frankly.  I  think  we  are  taking 
a  risk  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  In 
fact  for  the  rest  of  5  years  if  we  waive 
it  by  60  votes  tonight.  The  risk  is  that 
there  will  be  little  or  no  enforcement 
left  for  those  bills,  resolutions  or 
amendments  which  break  the  ceiling. 

The  celling  is  plenty  high  already. 
We  will  exceed  the  maximum  by  about 
$12  to  $16  billion  already  by  actions 
that  preceded  Gramm-Rudman-Hol« 
lings. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  we 
should  not  pass  the  $1  billion  amend* 
ment  pending.  If  we  fall  to  go  along 
with  the  motion  that  is  pending  we 
will  have  effectively  killed  that 
amendment  or  at  least  It  will  not  have 
been  sent  back  to  the  House  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

There  are  some  other  reasons.  For 
those  who  are  worried  about  the  farm- 
ers, the  President  has  said  he  will  veto 
the  bill  with  this  $1  billion  on  it.  So. 
clearly,  the  CCC  urgency  will  be 
worse,  not  better,  if  we  adopt  a  bill 
with  an  additional  $1  billion  because. 
Just  as  certain  as  we  have  a  problem 
now,  it  wUl  be  bigger  because  the 
President  will  veto  it. 

If  that  is  not  enough,  perhaps  some 
would  Just  say,  'Let  us  let  it  happen." 
The  other  thing  that  has  happened 
Is  that  the  President  has  transferred 
$760  million  from  the  emergency  fund 
for  this  same  purpose.  For  the  exact 
same  purpose  for  which  this  $1  billion 
can  be  used,  the  $760  million  can  be 
used.  He  had  an  emergency  fund 
which  has  already  been  counted  in  the 
budget  totals  and.  consequently,  his 
moving  that  over  and  making  it  avail* 
able  does  not  breach  the  budget  tar* 
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gets  as  does  the  $1  billion  that  Is 
before  us. 

So  it  seems  to  me  on  all  scores  a  bad 
precedent  for  the  future  under 
Gr&mm-Rudman-Hollings  and  its  en- 
forceability. The  President  will  veto  it 
so  things  will  be  worse  rather  than 
better.  If  we  can  pass  a  clean  $5  billion 
CCC  funding  without  the  $1  billion  ad- 
dition, there  is  already  $750  million 
which  the  President  in  a  release  today 
acknowledge  d  he  had  told  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  use  on  his 
behalf,  and  he  has  such  authority. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  support 
the  motion  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  and  author  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  that  we  turn  it 
down  so  that  we  can  start  down  the 
road  of  enforcing  its  provisions.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  Senators  are  entitled  to  under- 
stand that  one  of  the  problems  that 
we  faced  as  we  tried  to  determine  the 
intention  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  levels  of  funding  available  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  was  the 
fact  that  the  farm  bill  conference 
report,  which  prescribed  authorized 
levels  of  funding,  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  on  December  18,  1985.  The 
continuing  resolution,  which  was  also 
approved  by  Congress,  provided  fund- 
ing to  carry  out  the  authorized  pro- 
grams under  that  farm  bill,  and  it  was 
approved  on  the  following  day,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1985. 

The  levels  of  funding  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution  were  higher  for  this  in- 
siired  loan  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  by  about  $1  bU- 
llon,  than  the  authorized  level  as  con- 
tained in  the  farm  biU  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

The  continuing  resolution  was 
signed  by  the  President;  the  farm  bill 
was  signed  by  the  President. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  to- 
night is:  Which  act  controls?  The  ap- 
propriations biU  or  the  farm  bill,  the 
authorizing  bill,  both  of  which  passed 
the  Congress  and  botn  signed  by  the 
President? 

I  think  a  very  strong  argument  can 
and  should  be  made  that  the  act  of 
Congress  that  was  adopted  last  is  the 
controlling  act  of  the  Congress,  and 
that  the  level  of  funding  recommend- 
ed by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
approved  by  the  Senate,  approved  by 
the  House  and  signed  by  the  President 
should  be  given  preference. 

If  so,  then  the  language  in  this  con- 
ference report,  which  simply  states 
that  the  conferees  insist  that  the  pre- 


viously appropriated  level  of  funding 
be  made  available  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  until  expended 
for  this  fiscal  year,  violates  neither 
the  Budget  Act  nor  Gramm-Rudman. 
It  specifically  provides  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  Gramm-Rudman  and  the  se- 
quester order  dated  March  1,  1986. 

I  am  suggesting  here  that  what  we 
are  seeing  is  an  effort  by  those  who 
are  identified  with  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee—and I  have  every  bit  of  respect 
one  can  possibly  have  for  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  as  well— an  effort  being  made 
simply  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
push  the  Senate  to  agree  by  using  this 
mechanism  to  refuse  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act. 

I  say  whether  we  waive  the  Budget 
Act  or  not,  the  controlling  level  of 
funding  available  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  this  fiscal 
year  is  the  amount  in  the  continuing 
resolution  that  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President. 

I  do  not  know  but  what  this  is  an 
empty  gesture,  an  expression  that 
Gramm-Rudman  has  been  passed  and 
the  provisions  of  it  are  effective,  that 
they  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 
OK,  so  what?  The  Senate  can  still  ap- 
prove this  conference  report  and  send 
it  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

If  he  decides  to  veto  it,  that  is  up  to 
him.  I  do  not  think  he  will  veto  it.  I  do 
not  think  he  should  veto  it  because 
they  reprogrammed,  taking  money 
from  other  programs  to  add  at  least 
$700  million  already  to  the  Farmers 
Home  insured  operating  loan  account 
and  $50  million  to  the  guaranteed  op- 
erating loan  account. 

We  are  suggesting  that  the  full 
amount  appropriated  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  be  used,  subject  to 
the  sequester  order. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture  will  yield  for  a  couple 
of  questions.  I  heard  this  on  my  office 
speaker,  and  I  wanted  to  get  here  to  be 
involved  in  this  debate  because  this  is 
a  very  Important  issue  to  the  farmers 
all  over  this  country,  especially  in  my 
home  State  of  Iowa. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman— and  he  may  have  already 
answered  this  question,  but  I  apologize 
if  on  the  way  over  here  I  missed  the 
answer— as  I  understand  it,  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  passed  here  in 
December  contained  $5,082  billion  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
direct  and  guaranteed  operating  and 
ownership  loans.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  all  of  the  loan  accounts, 
both  direct  and  guaranteed. 


Mr.  HARKIN.  That  was  a  continu- 
ing resolution?  That  was  an  appropria- 
tions measure? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  And  we  passed  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Then,  after  that,  Mr, 
President,  a  day  after  that,  the  farm 
bill  was  passed  setting  the  ceiling 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  day  before  the 
continuing  resolution  was  adopted  by 
Congress,  the  farm  bill  conference 
report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  day  before. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  day  before.  De- 
cember 18,  the  farm  bill  was  agreed  to, 
and  December  19,  the  continuing  reso- 
lution was  approved. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  correcting  me  on 
that.  I  was  not  reading  my  notes  right. 
That  is  correct. 

The  farm  bill  was  an  authorization, 
and  we  passed  an  authorization  of  $4 
billion,  but  we  passed  an  appropriation 
of  $5,082  billion  the  day  after  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  understand  a  point 
of  order— well,  a  motion  to  waive  the 
point  of  order  is  now  raised. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  It  is  actually  a 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  That  is  correct. 

Now,  let  me  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  if,  on  December  19,  the  day 
the  continuing  resolution  was  passed, 
would  that  not  have  been  subject  to 
the  same  motion  at  that  time  under 
the  Budget  Act? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  WeU,  I  wonder,  why 
was  it  not  raised  at  that  time?  And 
why  is  it  being  raised  now? 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  what  is 
happening  and  what  we  may  see  hap- 
pening right  now  is,  again,  a  technical- 
ity. It  is  clear  that  the  intention  of 
this  Chamber  and  of  the  other  one 
was  to  fund  this  at  the  $5  billion  level. 
That  was  appropriation,  not  authori- 
zation. And  no  point  of  order  was 
raised  against  it  here,  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

We  have  now  this  motion  before  us 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act,  and  I  under- 
stand why  it  was  done.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Texas  clearly  stated  be- 
cause it  takes  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the 
Senate  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  rather 
than  Just  a  mere  majority  if  a  point  of 
order  were  raised. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  what  we  have 
is  $1  billion  being  taken  out  of  our 
farmers'  pockets,  $1  billion  that  Is 
needed  for  direct  and  guaranteed  oper- 
ating and  ownership  loans. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  $5.4  billion 
was  loaned  under  these  programs,  and 
the  need  this  year  is  much  greater 
than  it  was  last  year— much  greater 


than  It  was  last  year.  And  last  year,  we 
loaned  out  $5.4  billion. 

I  submit  that  we  are  caught  here 
again  In  a  technicality.  Understand- 
ably, we  shall  have  to  vote  on  that. 
But  I  want  all  Senators  to  understand 
that  this  is  a  substantive  vote,  to  take 
$1  billion  away  from  farmers  that  the 
Senate  voted  for  on  December  19  and 
now  we  are  being  asked  to  take  it  away 
at  a  time  when  farmers  have  to  get  in 
their  fields  and  plant  a  crop.  This  loan 
money  is  needed  and  needed  desper- 
ately, and  because  of  a  technicality,  we 
are  going  to  take  $1  billion  away. 

Mr.  President,  we  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
on  the  Senate  floor  last  week  when 
this  Senator  was  involved  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  a  little 
controversy  about  technicalities  and 
about  holding  up  a  bill  for  a  few  days 
because  of  a  "technicality."  This  Is  not 
Just  holding  up  a  bill,  Mr.  President, 
this  iB  taking  a  billion  dollars  out  of  a 
program  that  we  voted  to  appropriate 
money  for  here  on  December  19  of  last 
year. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  clear  to  every 
farmer  out  there  who  needs  this  loan 
money,  who  Is  going  to  walk  into  his 
Farmers  Home  office,  who  may  be 
qualified  for  the  loan,  needs  it,  and  Is 
turned  down  because  the  money  will 
not  be  there.  Or  to  that  young  farmer 
who,  maybe,  could  buy  some  of  this 
land  at  now  depressed  prices  so  he 
could  start  farming,  engage  in  farm- 
ing, and  he  cannot  get  an  ownership 
loan  because  this  money  is  taken 
away. 

I  want  all  of  those  farmers  to  know 
who  is  raising  this  point,  who  Is  raising 
this  little  technicality  here  that  is 
going  to  take  a  billion  dollars  away 
from  them. 

I  hope  the  Senate  wlU  not  adhere  to 
a  mere  technicality,  but  wiU  under- 
stand that  we  voted  with  our  eyes 
open  to  appropriate  $6  billion  on  De- 
cember 19  of  last  year  and  no  point  of 
order  was  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  who  is  now  raising  this  little 
parliamentary  maneuver  to  try  to  take 
$1  billion  away  from  this  program.  I 
am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
we  proceed  to  a  vote  on  this,  as  I  sup- 
pose we  will,  that  Senators  will  adhere 
to  the  vote  they  cast  on  December  19 
on  appropriating  this  money.  $5  bil- 
lion. 

This  could  not  come  at  a  worse  time, 
Mr.  President.  If  I  use  strong  lan- 
guage, it  is  because  I  Just  saw  yester- 
day about  a  5S-year-old  farmer  over  In 
the  Russell  BuUdlng.  standing  in  front 
of  about  50  fellow  farm  bureau  mem- 
bers break  down  and  cry  because  he 
just  lost  120  acres  and  his  son  Just  had 
to  be  forced  out  of  fanning.  Now  we 
are  being  asked  to  cut  $1  billion  out  of 
needed  farm  operating  and  ownership 
loans. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  sustain  the  position  taken 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 


Committee  on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions and  the  chairman  of  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  They 
brought  this  measure  to  the  floor  last 
December  19  in  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion and  we  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  HELMS  and  Kir.  EXON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  sought 
reco^tion  first. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Before  we  get  too  immersed  in  dates, 
let  me  say  it  is  true  enough  that  the 
farm  bill  passed  on  December  18  of 
last  year  and  it  is  true  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  passed  on  December 
19.  But  if  we  are  going  to  rest  the  case 
on  dates,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
President  signed  the  continuing  reso- 
lution into  law  on  December  19  and  he 
signed  the  farm  bill  into  law  on  De- 
cember 23.  I  happen  to  think  that  the 
dates  are  Irrelevent  to  the  immediate 
question. 

I  also  happen  to  think  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  stated  the  case  accu- 
rately. It  may  be  that  those  who  are 
tuned  into  the  Senate's  proceedings  on 
radio  are  confused  at  this  point. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Orakm]  has  offered  a 
motion  which  he  has  stated  very  clear- 
ly that  he  will  vote  against  and  he  has 
encouraged  other  Senators  to  do  like- 
wise. This  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
get  the  train  moving  around  this 
place.  It  is  a  parliamentary  move  that 
I  myself  have  used  from  time  to  time 
when  a  stalemate  seemed  to  be  in 
progress.  But  there  Is  one  thing  that 
the  American  people  need  not  be  con- 
fused about  in  connection  with  this 
debate  at  this  point.  That  Is  this:  We 
are  talking  about  a  $918  million  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  deficit.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  support  the  level  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  insured  operating  loan 
program  contained  in  the  supplemen- 
tal. 

Let  me  introduce  just  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Rbcord  so  it  will  be  clear, 
this  bill  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
under  section  311(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act.  as  amended  by  Oramm-Rudman- 
Hollings,  because  it  in  fact  Increases 
the  deficit  by  $913  million  and  the 
waiver  of  such  a  point  of  order  re- 
quires a  supermajority  of  the  Senate— 
that  is  to  say,  60  votes.  In  order  that 
Senators  may  consider  the  assistance 
available  to  farmers  already  under 
Farmers  Home,  perhaps  it  would  be 
relevant  to  review  the  programs. 

This  year,  there  U  a  total  of  $2.2  bil- 
lion available  in  Direct  Farm  Operat- 
ing Loans  Program.  This  includes  the 
$700  million  that  the  President  has 
transferred  Into  operating  loans  from 
the  Emergency  Disaster  Program  ear- 
lier this  week— $700  million.  In  addi- 


tion, there  Is  $1.7  billion  available  for 
guaranteed  farm  operatiiig  loans. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  to  complement 
the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program,  there 
is  a  total  of  $490  million  over  a  period 
of  3  years  for  an  Interest  Rate  Buy- 
down  Program.  $120  million  of  which 
will  be  used  this  year.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, borrowers  can  receive  up  to  a  4- 
percent  reduction  in  their  interest 
rates,  dropping  them  to  levels  actually 
lower  than  the  rates  under  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Program  in  most  cases. 

Also,  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  about  $4  billion  in  advanced  defi- 
ciency and  diversion  payments  will  be 
paid  to  farmers  in  April  and  May  of 
this  year. 

This  is  more  than  a  60-peroent  in- 
crease over  the  $2.6  billion  paid  out 
last  year.  Obviously,  this  will  decrease 
the  amount  of  credit  needed  by  farm- 
ers this  spring. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  should  be 
aware  that  too  much  credit  on  easy 
term  over  the  years  is  the  reason 
many  of  our  farmers  are  in  trouble 
today.  The  Agriculture  Committee 
held  hearings  recently  at  which  there 
was  testimony  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  U8DA  that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
doing  everything  within  reason  to 
assist  viable  farm  borrowers  to  remain 
in  business. 

Now,  the  key  word  here,  of  course,  Is 
"viable."  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
are  going  to  proceed  down  that  slip- 
pery slope  of  trying  to  extend  more 
and  more  loans  to  farmers  whom  we 
know  have  no  chance  of  showing  a 
positive  cash  flow.  I  think  we  need  to 
examine  how  fair  that  Is  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  must  ask  just 
how  fair  is  It  to  the  farmer  to  give  hlm^ 
hope  when  there  is  no  hope,  when  the 
debt  is  such  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  his  surviving  as  a  viable  business- 
man. 

There  is  no  doubt  from  the  informa- 
tion available  that  all  Farmers  Home 
borrowers  who  can  show  a  positive 
cash  flow,  a  positive  cash  flow,  Mr. 
President,  will  be  helped  by  this 
agency. 

So  the  bottom  llne-and  I  say  this  u 
one  who  Is  Just  as  concerned  about  the 
farmers  of  America  as  anybody  else— 
the  bottom  line  is  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  does  not  need 
additional  funding  to  provide  neces- 
sary credit  to  eligible  borrowers. 

Now.  If  we  are  going  to  say  eligible 
or  ineligible,  It  does  not  matter.  And 
that  Is  a  pretty  Interesting  develop- 
ment in  terms  of  the  Intent  of  this 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say  that  I 
thorougly  agree  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  proceeding  with  the  motion 
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against  which  he  will  vote  himself  and 
I  shall  join  him. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

JAi.  EXON  addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
tremendously  interesting  vote  and  a 
vote  that  I  am  surprised  hit  us  this 
early  on  Gramm-Rudman.  It  was  at 
this  desk  when  Gramm-Rudman  was 
before  this  body  that  this  Senator  was 
up  and  he  warned,  he  warned  specifi- 
cally what  was  going  to  happen  at 
sometime  in  the  future. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
expect  it  would  come  in  this  form  or 
under  Ihese  terms.  As  has  been  ex- 
plained by  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  not  generally  known  as  a 
farm  State  Senator,  and  by  the  able 
chairman  of  agriculture  appropria- 
tions, the  able  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi, the  junior  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi, another  Republican,  you  are 
making  a  stand  on  Gramm-Rudman  at 
a  time  that  you  do  not  need  to  make  a 
stand  on  Gramm-Rudman  unless  you 
want  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  further 
punish  the  heartland  of  America  that 
is  in  a  depression. 

Play  with  the  numbers  all  that  you 
will.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  likes  of 
Mark  HATnEU),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  or  Thad  Cochraw,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  would  be  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  telling  us 
that  this  does  not  violate  the  appro- 
priations process  and  therefore 
Gramm-Rudman  is  not  in  order.  They 
have  made  that  point  and  they  have 
made  it  clearly.  This  is  not  an  appro- 
priation bill,  per  se.  This  is  a  confer- 
ence report.  They  have  not  gone 
beyond  what  the  continuing  resolution 
provided  when  we  enacted  it  on  De- 
cember 19. 

Now.  those  who  are  going  through 
clever  parliamentary  procedures,  not 
only  to  make  a  point  of  order,  which 
would  be  the  normal  thing  to  do.  but 
asking  for  waiver  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  Budget  Act.  are  simply  trjrlng 
to  get  10  more  votes  that  we  would 
need  to  set  this  aside. 

Tou  can  explain  this  any  way  you 
want,  but  the  bottom  line  is  it  is  an  an- 
tifarm  vote.  And  every  scorecard  of 
every  major  farm  organization  will  so 
indicate.  So  everyone  who  supports 
the  motion  from  the  jimlor  Senator 
from  Texas  will  be  scored.  I  am  sure, 
as  an  antlfarm  vote— probably  even  by 
the  Farm  Bureau,  which  would  not 
normally  do  such  a  thing,  but  I  think 
they  will  now. 

Bir.  President,  as  one  of  the  22  or  23 
Members  of  this  body  who  voted 
against  Gramm-Rudman,  I  knew 
things  like  this  were  going  to  come  up. 
and  I  knew  that  it  would  force  cuts  in 
the  national  defense  far  above  what  I 
think  is  necessary.  I  made  that  point 


very  clear  at  that  time.  It  is  all  coming 
home  to  roost  earlier  than  I  had  an- 
ticipated. 

After  this  Senator  was  1  of  the  22  or 
23  Senators  who  voted  against 
Gramm-Rudman.  the  3  Members  of 
the  House  delegation  from  Nebraska 
held  a  press  conference  the  next  day 
or  so  fully  covered  by  television  re- 
porters, and  those  3  farm  State  Con- 
gress people  who  supported  Gramm- 
Rudman  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  could  not  keep  it  to 
themselves.  They  attacked  this  Sena- 
tor and  my  colleague.  Senator  Zorin- 
SKY,  for  opposing  Gramm-Rudman  be- 
cause we  were  not  fiscally  responsible. 
They  further  made  the  commitment 
at  that  time,  they  being  the  three 
Members  of  the  House  delegation 
from  the  farm  State  of  Nebraska,  that 
we  should  not  worry;  that  Gramm- 
Rudman  would  have  no  effect, 
Gramm-Rudman  would  have  no  effect 
on  agriculture. 

At  least  the  three  Representatives 
from  Nebraska  were  misinforming 
their  constituents,  or  at  best  they  did 
not  know  what  they  were  doing  when 
they  voted  for  Gramm-Rudman.  And 
here  it  is  coming  home  to  roost  in  the 
D.S.  Senate.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  some  explanations  are  in 
order.  At  least  I  admire  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  for  standing  up 
firmly  for  what  he  believes.  He  is  enti- 
tled to  do  that.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  is 
trying  to  protect  the  bill  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  main  inventors.  It 
became  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  He 
is  sincere  in  his  belief.  I  think  he  is 
wrong,  but  I  at  least  give  him  credit 
for  being  sincere  in  his  belief.  If  he  is 
sincere  in  his  belief.  I  suppose  the 
right  thing  for  him  to  have  done  was 
to  ask  for  a  waiver  rather  than  a  point 
of  order,  which  would  have  required 
only  51  votes  to  override. 

I  do  hope  that  sometime,  though, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  can  sit 
down  with  three  Members  of  the 
House  who  represent  the  agricultural 
State  of  Nebraska  and  explaiin  to  them 
how  Gramm-Rudman  was  not  going  to 
"hurt,"  in  their  words,  agriculture.  It 
is  here  right  now.  and  it  is  with  us 
right  now. 

Those  who  voted  for  the  continuing 
resolution— I  think  it  clearly  indicates 
that  this  is  not  a  violation  of  Gramm- 
Rudman,  as  explained  in  previous 
debate— those  who  supported  that 
continuing  resolution  and  voted  for 
Gramm-Rudman  have  to  ask  them- 
selves the  question,  which  vote  was 
right  and  which  vote  was  wrong,  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  both  can  be 
right. 

To  put  it  another  way.  this  is  the 
"altar  call"  if  you  will,  for  those  who 
voted  for  the  continuing  resolution 
and  for  Oramm-Rudman. 


Among  other  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
that  have  been  previously  stated  by 
my  able  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Iowa— another  prime  farm 
State— another  reason  why  this  is  vi- 
tally needed  now  is  this:  This  argu- 
ment goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
that  I  hope  my  colleagues  are  listening 
to.  There  are  not  a  lot  of  them  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  know 
that  many  of  them  are  listening  in 
their  offices.  I  hope  they  will  under- 
stand what  this  vote  is  all  about.  It  is 
all  about  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  keep  the  commitment  we  made 
when  we  passed  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, which  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  De- 
cember last. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
interested  to  hear  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  the  Republi- 
can chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, who  has  never  been  acceptable 
to  anything  for  agriculture  except  to- 
bacco—a very  effective  representative 
of  tobacco,  but  he  is  not  an  effective 
spokesman  for  agriculture,  which  I 
suggest  that  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
cuiture  Committee  should  be. 

Once  again  I  say  that  he  has  every 
right  to  his  opinion,  but  he  is  wrong. 
Why  is  he  wrong?  The  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  said  a  few 
moments  ago.  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  that  much  of  the  problem  in 
agriculture  today  is  too  much  credit 
on  easy  terms,  and  that  is  why  the 
farmers  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  disagree 
that  some  banks,  the  Farm  Credit 
System,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, and  others,  undoubtedly  made 
some  loans  at  sometime  in  the  past 
that  should  not  have  been  made,  and 
may  have  inadvertently  caused  the 
demise  of  some  of  the  farmers  who  are 
in  difficulty  today.  But  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  to  be  a  little  bit  lenient,  it 
is  right  now. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  told  of  a 
farmer  standing  before  a  farm  meeting 
in  Washington,  DC  this  week.  I  believe 
it  was  in  Washington,  DC.  Yesterday, 
in  my  office,  two  prominent,  well-re- 
spected, not  fly-by-night  farmers  were 
in  my  office  as  part  of  the  National 
Com  Growers  meeting.  I  am  not  going 
to  reveal  their  names,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  reveal  in  detail  the  story  they 
told  me. 

I  was  amazed  what  these  two  men 
told  me  about  their  difficulties  in  ar- 
ranging financing  right  now.  They 
told  me  about  a  situation  of  another 
prominent  member  of  the  Nebraska 
Com  Growers,  who.  as  of  now.  is  not 
able  to  get  a  loan  to  put  his  crops  in 
the  ground  for  this  1986  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  tendency  around 
here.  It  seems  to  me,  is  to  indicate  that 
every  farmer  who  is  in  trouble  is  a 
ne'er-do-well  of  some  type,  who  does 
not  know  how  to  farm,  and  should  not 


be  farming  in  the  first  place.  Let  us  set 
the  record  straight  on  that.  There 
may  have  been  some  of  those  farmers 
around  before  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, but  they  are  all  gone  now.  and 
they  have  been  gone  for  2  or  3  years. 
We  are  now  cutting  into  the  core  of 
the  unrealistic  farm  programs  that  are 
not  only  causing  a  depression  in  mral 
America  but  also  are  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  a  successful  operator  to  meet 
the  cash-flow  that  is  necessary  to  get 
loans  from  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, and  from  banks. 

Here  we  are  at  a  time  when  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  con- 
cedes that  they  are  short  of  funds. 
Here  we  are  considering  not  approving 
a  modest  recommendation  that  Is  not 
over  the  budget,  as  has  been  explained 
previously  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

There  Is  no  other  conclusion  to  be 
drawn:  a  profarm  vote  or  an  antlfarm 
vote,  and  that  should  be  clearly  laid 
on  the  line. 

In  this  particular  case.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, someone  or  some  group,  not  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  has  decided  to 
make  a  case— the  first  Important  test 
of  Gramm-Rudmsui— against  the  basic 
Interests  of  the  American  farmer,  at  a 
time  that  could  not  possibly  be  worse. 
The  vote  we  are  going  to  cast  on  this 
measure  is  one  that  will  be  around  a 
long,  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  notice  that 
there  has  been  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  President— out  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  I  guess— released 
$750  million  for  additional,  direct 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans. 
The  President  did  that.  I  am  delighted 
that  he  did. 

About  3  weeks  ago,  this  Senator  was 
the  first  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  meet  the  needs  of 
lenders  and  that  we  were  way  below 
the  amount  available,  even  compared 
with  last  year.  So  I  salute  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  "generosity."  and  I  made 
the  point  that  that  was  the  right  thing 
to  do,  but  that  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket. 

Since  others  brought  up  this  $750 
million  that  was  generally  brought 
forth  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  thoiight  it  sdso  should  be  said 
that  this  came  about  at  a  time, 
strangely  enough,  when  the  President 
was  summoning  down  to  the  White 
House  Members  from  farm  States,  to 
try  to  get  them  to  go  along  with  the 
$100  million  donation  to  the  Contras 
in  Central  America,  wherever  they  are. 

There  have  been  newspaper  stories, 
and  there  has  been  an  awful  lot  on  tel- 
evision, to  Indicate  that  maybe  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
thought  he  could  buy  a  few  votes— of 
the  20  or  30  that  he  Is  supposedly 


short  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—for his  100  million  dollars' 
worth  of  Contra  aid  by  advancing 
some  money  to  those  farm  State  rep- 
resentatives, In  attempting  to  buy 
their  votes.  I  am  not  saying  that  Is 
true,  but  the  Implication  is  clearly 
there. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  we 
would  have  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  want  to  stand  up  for  the 
American  farmer  to  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  speak  out.  Whether 
they  do  or  not  when  the  vote  is  called. 
I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  have  the  courage  whether  they 
voted  for  Oramm-Rudman  or  not  to 
recognize  that  is  not  the  question  here 
now. 

As  to  those  who  Invented  the  initial 
point  of  order  that  was  expected  to  be 
raised  and  later  the  parliamentary 
technique  of  going  to  waiving  the 
Oramm-Rudman  proposal,  which 
takes  60  votes,  I  would  hope  that  when 
they  vote  for  that  they  should  under- 
stand that,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
originators  of  this  clever  move  are 
trying  to  use  Oramm-Rudman  to  en- 
force something,  that  obviously  is  not 
necessary,  as  previously  explained  by 
those  Senators  who  have  previously 
referred  to. 

It  is  a  clear  case  of  someone  or  some 
group  or  somebody  going  clearly  out 
of  their  way,  Mr.  President,  clearly  out 
of  their  way  to  punish  the  American 
food  producer  at  a  time  when  It  Is 
most  inopportune. 

There.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  and  I 
plead  that  the  motion  made  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  will  be  de- 
feated when  it  comes  to  a  vote. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
clined not  to  respond  to  personal  at- 
tacks, but  my  father  once  told  me  that 
the  best  way  to  determine  whether  a 
stick  is  crooked  or  not  is  to  lay  a 
straight  one  beside  it. 

I  must  point  out  that  I  supported 
the  conference  report  on  the  farm  bill. 
It  contained  19  titles  with  a  total  cost 
of  $52  billion  over  3  years  and  $110  bil- 
lion over  6  years.  The  farm  commod- 
ities covered  Included  programs  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  rice,  soy- 
beans, sugar,  honey,  wool,  peanuts  and 
dairy. 

The  bill  provides  for  projected  defl- 
clency  and  diversion  payments  for 
1986  crops  that  will  exceed  $12  billion, 
compared  to  $6.8  billion  for  1985 
crops.  There  will  be  between  $4  billion 
and  $5  billion  in  payments  to  wheat 
producers  for  1986  crops,  compared  to 
about  $2  billion  for  the  1985  wheat 
crop.  Likewise,  there  is  expected  to  be 
$8  billion  paid  to  com  farmers  for 
1986.  compared  to  about  $4  billion  for 
1985.  All  in  aU,  there  wUl  be  $24.6  bU- 
lion  in  net  outlays  from  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  in  fiscal  year 
1986  for  all  crops. 


Mr.  President,  I  further  point  out 
that  tobacco  was  not  even  Included  in 
the  farm  bill.  Certainly  any  reasonable 
person  would  conclude  from  this  that 
any  interests  go  beyond  one  crop. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  anxious  to  move  to  a  vote.  This  is 
a  terribly  confusing  Issue  that  we  are 
really  facing  with  the  author  of 
Oramm-Rudman  making  a  motion  to 
waive  something  that  he  wants  people 
now  to  vote  against.  He  himself  Is 
going  to  vote  against  It,  which  is 
adding  to  the  confusion.  But  the  lead- 
ership of  this  supplemental,  which  In- 
cludes the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  will  probably 
vote  that  way  or  will  not  attempt  to 
override  the  waiver.  This  will  cause  a 
lot  of  confusion,  I  am  sure. 

But  I  would  like  to  just  outline  two 
points  because  If  the  scenario  works 
out  whereby  the  waiver  is  not  voted 
that  requires  a  three-fifths  vote,  we 
are  still  back  with  the  basic  instru- 
ment on  the  floor  here,  which  Is  the 
supplemental  as  amended  by  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  assume  that  at  that  point  some  will 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  bill, 
and  I  assume  that  that  may  then  be 
challenged  or  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
would  sustain  the  point  of  order  and 
then  would  be  challenged  with  a  call 
for  the  overrule  of  the  Chair  which 
then  would  put  us  at  a  61-vote  require- 
ment to  ovemile  the  Chair  and  then 
adopt  the  report. 

I  am  just  saying  this  Is  a  possible 
scenario.  At  that  point  the  House 
would  probably  come  back  Tuesday 
and  having  agreed  with  the  House  we 
would  send  It  down  to  the  White 
House  and  the  President  would  prob- 
ably veto  It  with  the  amendment  as 
the  conference  committee  has  report- 
ed It. 

So  you  could  say  you  know  that  ev- 
eryone here  Involved  In  this  particular 
Issue  will  end  winning  if  they  want  to 
look  at  it  that  way.  The  President  won 
a  point.  The  Oramm-Rudman  support- 
ers, the  Budget  Committee  won  a 
point.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
or  the  farm  group  won  a  point. 

But  we  really  have  not  settled  the 
Issue.  We  will  have  to  come  back  and 
regroup,  probably,  if  that  scenario 
works  out  that  way.  That  Is  one  point. 
The  second  point  is  where  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  my 
dear  and  wonderful  friend.  Senator 
Domhtici,  commented  that  this  was  a 
violation  of  the  Budget  Act.  It  may  be 
technical,  but  let  us  get  that  scenario 
also  very  clearly.  When  we  passed,  on 
December  19,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, which  this  figure  now  In  its  full 
form,  the  full  vehicle  that  Is  now 
before  us.  did  not  violate,  this  level 
does  not  violate  that  continuUig  reso- 
lution. There  was  no  point  of  order 
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made  against  that  continuing  resolu- 
tion because  we  were  within  our  311. 
We  were  within  our  311.  We  were  le- 
gitimate. That  was  the  day  we  were  le- 
gitimate. 

Then  the  bean  counters  go  back  to 
their  little  beans  and  start  counting 
their  beans  out  again  and  because 
there  has  been  money  spent  in  other 
areas  of  the  budget,  not  necessarily  in 
the  agricultural  area,  they  decide  that 
we  are  not  longer  legitimate.  We  are 
now  illegitimate.  That  process  is  called 
bastardizing. 

And  I  just  want  to  point  out  that  I 
do  not  want  the  impression  somehow 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
come  out  here  with  a  budget  or  with 
appropriations  supplemental  deliber- 
ately setting  forth  to  violate  the 
Budget  Act.  That  just  simply  is  not  so. 

We  came  out  with  this  resolution, 
and  we  have  written  into  this  supple- 
mental report  language  that  it  is 
within  and  it  was  to  be  within  budget 
responsibilities  that  we  adopted  in 
that  continuing  resolution  on  Decem- 
ber 19. 

So  there  are  a  lot  of  technicalities 
here.  There  are  a  lot  of  impressions 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  confusion.  I  am 
sure.  It  toolt  me  at  least  1  hoiu*  to  get 
unconfused  about  one  simple  point  of 
it.  But  I  just  want  to  point  out  to  the 
floor  that  we  are  in  that  constant 
game  of  changing  goalposts.  We  never 
know  where  the  ball  game  is  to  be 
played  from  the  appropriations  point 
of  view. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  work  with 
the  Budget  Committee,  and  we  still 
work  with  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
we  will  continue  to  do  so  to  be  within 
the  parameters,  to  be  within  the 
Budget  Act,  to  be  within  311  alloca- 
tions. 

I  think  anyone  who  is  on  that  com- 
mittee knows  it,  including  the  chair- 
man himself  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, but  then  to  be  postiu-ed  as  though 
we  had  somehow  conspiratorily  almost 
come  out  here  to  do  something  to  de- 
liberately violate  or  that  was  a  head- 
on  violation,  I  want  to  clear  that  up. 

That  supplemental  is  within  the  311 
aUocation  as  was  determined  by  the 
continuing  resolution  passed  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  I»resident  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  passed  here  on 
this  floor  the  day  after  the  farm  bill 
that  set  a  lower  level  was  passed  on 
this  floor.  I  know  the  President  signed 
them  into  law  at  a  different  sequence. 
The  lawyers  can  get  up  here  and  say  it 
is  the  last  bill  that  is  signed  into  law, 
and  they  are  correct. 

But  with  all  of  that,  let  us  just  make 
sure  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  not  played  a  game  here  to  try  to 
deliberately  violate  ceilings  or  budget 
acts  or  law,  or  anything  else. 

We  are  trying  to  play  the  game,  but 
we  get  the  goalpost  constantly  moved 
on  the  field,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  up  with  the  bean  counters. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
stated  his  position.  I  will  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  him  that  we  are  trying 
desperately  to  work  together,  and  I 
have  no  complaints.  We  are  trying  to 
do  our  job.  They  are  trying  to  do 
theirs.  I  compliment  him  for  the  dili- 
gent effort  that  he  and  his  entire  com- 
mittee has  been  undertaking,  especial- 
ly under  the  very  difficult  ceilings 
that  we  have. 

But  maybe  I  am  chairman  of  the 
bean  coimters.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  just 
like  to  tell  you  my  version  of  the  bean 
counting. 

Clearly  nobody  is  acciising  anyone 
when  the  budgets  are  broken  of  doing 
juiything  intentionally  to  violate  a 
Budget  Act  or  to  violate  mandatory 
ceilings. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  had  two  laws  passed.  We  had  an  ap- 
propriations bUl  that  on  this  subject 
had  $1  billion  more  in  it  than  an  au- 
thorizing bill  which  mandated  $1  bil- 
lion less. 

We  passed  both  laws  and  it  happens 
that  the  consensus  opinion  of  those 
who  interpret  have  told  us,  and  appar- 
ently the  President's  Council  on  Agri- 
culture agrees,  that  the  law  that  is 
governing  at  this  moment  is  the  au- 
thorizing bill  wherein  we  authorized  in 
a  mandated  manner  $1  billion  less  for 
this  program. 

At  a  given  point  in  time  all  kinds  of 
bills  and  measures  are  passing  through 
this  Congress,  including  entitlements 
and  others.  By  the  time  the  year 
ended  and  all  the  other  expenditures 
were  put  into  the  pot,  not  only  had  we 
violated  the  budget  resolution  ceiling  a 
little  bit,  we  had  violated  it  by  $20  bil- 
lion, and  that  $20  billion  was  assuming 
the  lower  level  mandated. 

That  amount  which  was  authorized, 
which  was  $1  billion  less,  was  then  fig- 
ured in  the  total,  and  a  baseline  was 
drawn  for  the  expenditures  of  our 
Government.  If  you  add  to  it,  you 
break  the  budget.  What  you  have  is 
two  conflicting  laws,  and  the  lowest 
one  is  ruled  to  be  the  effective  one, 
and  now  we  are  going  back  to  the 
higher  one  of  $1  billion. 

Some  will  call  that  bean  counting. 
Some  will  call  it  whatever  they  like. 
But  it  is  very  forthright— no  question 
about  it,  and  no  question  that  this 
n.S.  Senate  can  do  what  it  wishes.  But 
it  will  have  to  vote  to  do  that.  It  will 
have  to  vote  first  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  do  that— and  I 
do  not  think  we  will— then,  obviously, 
a  point  of  order  is  going  to  be  sus- 
tained. Why?  Because  we  Just  got 
through  voting  saying  we  do  not  want 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act  for  this  provi- 
sion. So  the  point  of  order  is  going  to 
be  made. 

If  somebody  wants  to  appeal  from  it, 
then  we  can  turn  right  around  and  say 


we  all  voted  that  we  did  not  want  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  but  for  some 
other  reason  we  are  going  to  overrule 
the  Chair. 

I  hope  we  do  not  do  either.  I  think  it 
is  inconsistent  to  do  that.  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  $1  billion  here  is  Just 
like  any  other  billion  dollars  that 
somebody  is  going  to  bring  down  here. 
They  may  not  have  these  subtle  little 
differences,  but  we  can  bring  one  down 
here  tomorrow,  and  somebody  can  say 
it  is  a  great  cause.  And  I  am  not  saying 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
bring  it  down  here.  Somebody  can 
bring  it  in,  introduce  it,  put  it  in  as  an 
amendment,  say  it  is  bean  coimting,  it 
Is  Just  $1  billion,  nobody's  business 
and  we  ought  not  to  worry  about  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  is  the  same 
kind  of  billion  dollars  in  terms  of  ex- 
ceeding the  totals  that  we  set  for  our- 
selves, and  we  have  not  even  come 
close  to  it.  That  is  what  the  issue  is 
about. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  did  it  Just 
exactly  right.  We  are  going  to  get  to 
vote,  if  somebody  wants  to  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  after  we  have  de- 
cided not  to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  But 
I  think  we  ought  to  all  go  on  record 
that  we  do  not  want  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act.  Then  we  can  search  our 
conscience,  about  20  minutes  later 
when  we  decide  that  we  may  want  to 
overrule  the  Chair. 

I  think  that  is  the  scenario  for  the 
evening.  Prom  my  standpoint,  I  am 
willing  to  bring  all  the  numbers  down 
here  that  anyone  wants  but  I  think 
that  is  basically  the  issue. 

Mr.  RUDMAN  and  Mr.  COCHRAN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  is  exactly  right  in  outlin- 
ing for  Senators  the  scenario  for  the 
evening.  For  my  part,  I  am  going  to 
urge  Senators  to  vote  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Gramm,  against  his  own  motion  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act. 

This  Senator  is  not  attempting  to 
suggest  to  the  Senate  tonight  that  we 
waive  the  Budget  Act,  not  violate  the 
Budget  Act.  What  we  are  suggesting  to 
the  Senate  is  that  there  is  before  the 
Senate  a  conference  report  that,  by  its 
very  language,  says  the  fimds  made 
available  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  operating  loan  account 
shall  remain  available  until  expended 
except  as  that  level  may  be  reduced  by 
the  terms  of  the  sequester  order  im- 
plemented on  March  1,  1986. 

It  is  the  clear  statement  of  the  con- 
ferees that  Gramm-Rudman  ought  to 
apply  to  this  conference  report  as  it  Is 
going  to  apply  throughout  the  appro- 
priations process  this  year. 
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The  point  the  Senate  ought  to  un- 
derstand Is  there  is  a  disagreement 
about  whether  or  not  this  conference 
report  does  in  fact  violate  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

Those  of  us  who  were  in  this  confer- 
ence worked  very  hard  to  keep  it 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Budget  Act, 
the  previously  appropriated  levels  of 
funding  for  the  programs  that  are  in- 
volved in  this  conference  report,  and 
we  were  successful.  But  Just  because 
somebody  downtown  decides  that  an 
authorization  bUl  takes  precedence 
over  an  appropriations  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  target  under 
Gramm-Rudman  does  not  mean  we 
have  to  agree  with  them.  That  Is  the 
issue.  The  issue  tonight  Is  whether  the 
Senate  agrees  with  that.  We  are  going 
to  get  to  vote  on  it. 

So  I  am  suggesting  you  do  not  have 
to  violate  Gramm-Rudman  to  make 
the  decision  on  that  issue.  That  is 
going  to  be  before  the  Senate.  We  csui 
consider  it  carefully,  and  we  can  make 
our  decision.  I  am  going  to  make  the 
decision  that  this  conference  report  is 
consistent  with  Gramm-Rudman,  it 
does  not  violate  the  Budget  Act,  and  it 
calls  for  the  appropriation  of  funds 
that  are  desperately  needed  through- 
out this  country  for  not  only  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration but  the  Farmers  Home  insured 
loan  account  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  report. 

So  I  hope  Senators  will  vote  not  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act.  That  is  the  next 
thing  we  will  do— is  have  a  vote  on 
that  issue.  It  takes  three-fifths  to 
waive  it.  We  are  going  to  have  a  record 
vote.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

I  hope  we  can  go  ahead  and  dispose 
of  that  vote.  Then  I  presume  we  ask 
that  the  amendment  in  disagreement 
be  approved,  that  there  will  be  a  point 
of  order  made.  If  the  point  of  order  is 
sustained,  which  the  Parliamentarian 
is  going  to  have  to  recommend  be  sus- 
tained because  the  CBO  decides 
whether  the  targeted  levels  under 
Gramm-Rudman  has  been  breached 
by  this  or  not,  and  CBO  says  yes  be- 
cause that  is  the  decision  that  has 
been  made,  the  question  then  will  be 
whether  the  point  of  order  on  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  should  be  over- 
turned. 

This  Senator  will  ask  the  Senate  to 
vote  to  overturn  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  and  we  will  have  a  vote  on  that. 
I  hope  now  we  can  proceed  to  a  vote 
on  the  motion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act. 

I  urge  Senators  to  vote  against  that 
motion.  

Mr.  RUDMAN  and  Mr.  STENNIS 
addressed  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  be  brief. 


I  do  not  rise  to  join  in  some  of  the 
technical  issues  that  have  been  raised 
here.  There  is  an  old  saying  amongst 
trial  lawyers,  particularly  appellate 
lawyers,  that  hard  cases  make  bad  law. 
This  is  a  very  unique  case.  It  is  a 
unique  case  because  of  an  interpreta- 
tion by  a  general  counselor  of  an  exec- 
utive department.  It  is  a  very  hard 
case  because  you  have  two  bills  which 
sequentially  appear  to  be  in  the  wrong 
order.  And  I  sun  not  going  to  get  in- 
volved in  that  argument.  But  I  want  to 
make  an  observation  that  we  ought 
not  to  lose  as  far  as  the  operation  of 
this  law.  I  hope  it  is  not  lost  however 
the  vote  comes  out. 

We  are  dealing  with  fiscal  year  1986 
funds.  The  sequester  for  fiscal  year 
1986  has  already  been  made.  There 
will  be  no  other  sequester.  But  in  the 
future,  if  we  attempt  this  procedure— 
and  assuming  the  point  of  order  is  in 
fact  not  sustained— let  me  point  out  to 
everybody  in  the  room  what  will 
happen  because  what  happens  on  this 
one  is  quite  different  because  of  the 
sequence  and  the  fact  this  Is  the  first 
year  of  the  law. 

If  in  fact  this  was  fiscal  year  1986 
funds,  it  broke  the  budget  ceiling,  and 
you  did  not  have  a  sequential  problem 
with  how  these  bills  were  signed,  then 
when  the  sequester  came  the  fact  that 
this  billion  dollars  was  added  would 
then  cause  a  greater  cut  in  education, 
in  environment,  in  the  FAA.  in  the 
FBI,  and  everything  else. 

It  Is  very  Important  that  people  rec- 
ognize that  this  vote,  because  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  time  at  which  it 
comes  and  the  nature  in  which  it 
comes,  cannot  be  affected  by  that. 

I  must  say.  however,  that  as  far  as 
the  waiver  is  concerned.  I  do  not 
think,  with  aU  due  respect  to  my 
friend  from  Mississippi,  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
we  ought  to  ignore  what  the  CBO 
says,  whether  it  happened  intentional- 
ly or  accidentally.  CBO  is  the  only 
basis  that  we  can  look  at.  They  say 
this  is  $1  billion  above  what  we  have 
set  as  the  sequestration  levels. 

I  think  we  ought  to  sustain  the 
waiver.  We  ought  to  refuse  to  grant  it. 
We  ought  to  certainly  sustain  what  I 
anticipate  will  be  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  much  time. 

I  do  want  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
there  is  some  confusion  about  the  law 
here  as  to  which  rule  applies,  and  just 
what  is  the  right  meaning  of  the  rule. 
There  are  a  great  many  book-type 
questions,  and  technical  questions  like 
that.  But  let  us  remember  that  is  not 
the  real  problem  before  a  great  seg- 
ment of  our  American  people  tonight 
that  is  related  to  this  law,  that  is.  we 


are  dealing  with  people,  and  we  are 
dealing  with  their  way  of  making  a 
living. 

We  are  dealing  with  their  growing 
food  to  provide  the  actual  body  needs 
for  many  additional  millions  of  people. 
Whoever  might  have  slipped  up  about 
the  law  or  when  it  went  into  effect,  or 
anything  else,  is  a  incidental  question, 
so  far  as  need  is  concerned. 

We  have  adopted  a  system  of  financ- 
ing a  great  part  of  our  farm  produc- 
tion through  Federal  financing.  That 
Is  a  system  that  the  people  have 
gotten  accustomed  to,  and  now  we 
have  a  condition  where  that  cannot  be 
carried  out.  But  time  and  nature  do 
not  wait  to  make  it  possible  to  make 
up  for  errors  that  have  been  made. 

We  have  made  errors,  perhaps,  in 
not  supplying  this  essential  way  of 
growing  American  food  for  people  to 
eat  and  other  farm  products. 

I  think  we  are  compelled  to  look  at  it 
from  the  factual  side,  and  remember 
that  we  are  dealing  with  people,  with 
human  beings.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  cattle.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
animals.  We  are  not  dealing  with  ency- 
clopedias of  law.  dictionaries,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  But  we  have  a 
problem  here  which  must  be  met  and 
which  must  be  met  soon,  the  planting 
season  will  be  over  very  soon. 

The  season  for  putting  seed  Into  the 
groimd  has  already  almost  run  out  in 
some  areas  and  is  nmning  out  fast  in 
all  areas. 

So  we  have  to  take  a  practical  look 
at  this  problem  and  do  something  that 
will  go  into  effect  Immediately,  even  if 
it  is  Just  for  a  very  short  time,  to  get 
by  this  demand  of  nature  and  the 
demand  of  people  for  their  food  and 
other  products  which  go  from  this  pro- 
duction. 

I  hope  we  will  take  that  practical 
side.  I  have  nothing  against  the  new 
law,  the  Gramm-Rudman  Act.  I  voted 
for  it.  I  want  to  see  it  and  any  other 
act  succeed.  But  the  practical  side,  as  I 
have  previously  related,  means  that 
now  we  have  no  choice  but  to  make 
the  practical  decision  of  moving  this 
bill  along. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  subcommittee 
chairman  has  made  a  very  clear  state- 
ment that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  we  have  not 
violated  Gramm-Rudman  in  terms  of 
the  ceiling  in  this  supplemental.  We 
reject  that  argument. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  to 
get  to  the  crux  of  this  matter  is.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  the  possibility  to 
the  author  of  the  motion,  the  coau- 
thor of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
bill,  that  we  possibly  consider  a  voice 
vote  and  subscribe  to  his  position  of 
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voting  no,  eliminating  the  whole  Ques- 
tion of  the  waiver.  I  want  to  say  I  will 
urge  everybody  to  vote  no  on  it  so  that 
we  can  get  that  issue  out  of  the  way. 
That  Is  really  almost  peripheral  to  the 
real  Issue  before  us,  the  supplemental 
to  maintain  the  CCC  Program. 

At  that  point,  our  options  are  still 
open.  We  can  either  move  to  strike  the 
amendment,  we  can  move  a  point  of 
order,  or  we  can  do  any  nimiber  of 
things  at  that  point.  But  to  clear  the 
deck,  to  get  down  to  the  real  issue 
here,  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  this  par- 
ticular motion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Did  you  want  a  voice 
vote? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  say  we 
could  have  a  voice  vote.  If  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  they 
would  have  to  be  withdrawn.  I  would 
urge  that  we  voice  vote  the  motion 
and  not  waive  the  Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  wiU  yield,  on  the  way  to  the 
floor,  I  encountered  the  individual 
who  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  and 
he  said  that  he  wanted  that  vote  on 
this.  I  feel  we  ought  to  be  bound  by 
that  right  now.  I  do  not  want  to 
counter  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
he  knows  that.  Senator  Bradley  is  not 
here  right  now  but  I  did  speak  with 
him  as  I  got  off  the  subway  and  he  did 
want  the  yeas  on  this. 

I  do  not  want  to  speak  for  him,  I  Just 
raise  the  point. 

Ii4r.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Can  we  do  a  standing  vote  or  a 
show  of  hands?  Have  we  alternatives 
to  a  rollcall  in  making  this  determina- 
Uon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion vote  could  determine  that. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  suggestion,  even  though 
I  think  it  might  be  the  easiest  way  out. 
I  now  understand  there  are  other  com- 
plications. I  would  urge  at  this  time  if 
we  go  to  a  rollcall  vote,  which  it  seems 
we  may  be  headed  to,  I  would  urge  on 
the  body  a  no  vote  on  the  motion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
waive  Gramm-Rudman.  Once  again, 
we  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
do  not  believe  this  violates  Gramm- 
Rudman  to  begin  with.  Therefore,  we 
reject  the  argiunent  on  this  issue.  So  I 
would  hope  that  those  who  are  sup- 
porting this  bill  as  it  is  now  constitut- 
ed would  vote  no  as  well.  Then  we  get 
to  the  point  of  the  bill  itself,  to  delete 
the  bill,  to  pass  the  bill,  or  to  raise  a 
point  of  order.  We  have  all  of  our  op- 
tions. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
not  expedite  things  once  In  a  while  in 
the  Senate?  I  have  heard  from  that 


side  of  the  aisle  that  the  motion  that 
was  made  to  waive  was  made  without 
considering  the  full  Impact  of  that. 
Those  of  us  on  this  side  who  want  to 
get  this  approved  see  no  particular 
reason  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  where  ev- 
erybody goes  out  and  votes  no. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  could 
vitiate  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  najrs 
and  have  a  voice  vote,  which  as  near  as 
I  can  tell  would  be  no.  By  vitiating  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  that  could 
be  accomplished.  Why  can  we  not  do 
that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thought  it  was  a  great 
Idea  but  the  Parliamentarian  tells  me 
it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  three-fifths 
voted  no.  This  is  like  a  cloture  vote. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Parliamentarian  is 
not  in  charge  of  the  operations  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  as  far  as  I  know.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  ask  for  vitiating  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  and  had  a 
voice  vote,  as  near  as  I  know  every- 
body on  the  floor  right  now  is  going  to 
be  silent  one  way  or  the  other  and 
maybe  the  Chair  would  be  able  to 
make  a  determination  In  that  event. 
What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  One  of  the  Members  on 
that  side  has  requested  the  yeas  and 
nays.  That  is  another  problem.  We 
would  be  finished  almost  with  the  vote 
now  had  we  started. 

Mr.  EXON.  But  if  the  Member  who 
made  the  motion  is  not  here  to  protect 
his  interest,  I  think  we  can  request  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  vitiate 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
motion  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Would  not  the  ob- 
jective be  accomplished  by  division?  A 
division  vote  would  establish  the  60 
percent,  would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
requirement  is  absolutely  60  votes,  not 
60  percent  of  the  voting  Senators. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  once 
again  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  vitiat- 
ed. Then  we  would  be  in  a  position,  as 
I  understand  it,  where  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  could  withdraw  his 
motion. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Bir.  Lazalt]  is 
necessarily  at>sent. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  llAx.  Ooldwatxb]  and 
the  Senator  from  Biaj^land  [Mi.  Ma- 
THiAS]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Ihoutx],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Numi],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbaiob]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  1, 
nays  92,  as  follows: 
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YEAS-1 

Durenberter 

NAY8-92 

Abdnor 

Oarn 

Uetsenbaum 

Andrews 

Glenn 

UltcheU 

Annatronc 

Gore 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Murkovski 

Bentaen 

Gramm 

Nlckles 

BIden 

Grassier 

Packwood 

Blngmnikn 

Harkin 

PeU 

Boren 

Batch 

Preasler 

BoHchwiU 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Brmdley 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Bumpen 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Heflin 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Heinz 

RockefeUer 

Ch^ee 

Helms 

Roth 

Chiles 

Hotlines 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Simon 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

D'AnuUo 

Kasten 

Specter 

DknXoith 

Kennedy 

Staffort 

DeCondni 

Kerry 

Biennis 

Denton 

lAutenberg 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Uahy 

Symms 

Dodd 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lone 

Trlble 

Domenici 

Lugar 

WaUop 

Eacleton 

Malsunaca 

Warner 

East 

Matttn«Iy 

Weicker 

Evans 

McClure 

Wilson 

Exon 

McConneU 

Zorinaky 

Port 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Ooldwmter 

lAxalt 

Sarbanes 

Hart 

Mathlas 

Inouye 

Nunn 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  there  will  now  be  a  point 
of  order  made  and  there  will  be  an 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

I  think  we  have  pretty  much  had  the 
debate,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
dispose  of  these  matters  rather  quick- 
ly. 

It  is  still  my  hope  to  bring  up  recon- 
ciliation this  evening.  I  do  not  think 
we  will  hit  the  water  bill  this  evening, 
and  we  may  not  finish  reconciliation, 
but  we  will  at  least  start  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  majority  leader  that 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report.  It  must  be  disposed  of 
first 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  further  consideration 
of  the  matter  before  the  Senate,  there 
Is  an  Item  in  disagreement  which  we 
need  to  move. 

I  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  1. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  under  section  311,  as 
amended  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act,  that 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  will  exceed 
the  appropriate  level  of  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  set  forth  in  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1986  and,  therefore.  Is 

not  in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  its  opinion  and  its 
decision  as  to  the  assertions  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
that  this  conference  report  and  this 
specific  amendment  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Budget  Act. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Budget  Act. 
CBO  has  the  authority  to  make  cer- 
tain scoring  findings  and  to  advise  the 
Senate  as  to  whether  or  not  a  spend- 
ing target  under  the  Budget  Act  has 
been  or  will  be  breached  by  the  pas- 
sage of  an  appropriations  bill  or  some 
other  action  by  the  body. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  Senate  that 
the  terms  of  this  conference  report 
clearly  Indicate  the  intention  of  con- 
ferees that  the  funding  levels  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Gramm-Rudman  Act  and 
that  any  funding  that  is  available  can 
be  reduced  by  the  terms  of  the  seques- 
ter order  implemented  on  March  1, 
1986;  and  that  is  specifically  stated  In 
not  only  the  conference  report  itself 
but  also  the  statement  of  managers 
for  emphasis. 

The  language  we  are  considering  In 
the  amendment  was  urged  by  the 
House  conferees  to  be  Included  In  the 
conference  report,  and  It  relates  to  the 
funding  levels  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Direct  Loan  Program,  providing  oper- 
ating money  to  farmers  who  cannot 
find  credit  elsewhere  to  plant  a  crop 
during  this  planting  season. 

To  give  the  Senate  some  Information 
about  the  status  of  funds  in  that  ac- 
count, the  administration  announced 
just  a  few  days  ago  that  it  was  making 
available  an  additional  $750  million 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  lend  to  farmers  under  that  pro- 
gram. The  reason  why  the  additional 
fxinds  were  needed— In  addition  to 
those  previously  allocated— was  that 
the  current   funding   was   being  ex- 


hausted. The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee expected  that  that  would  occur 
when  we  were  considering  the  continu- 
ing resolution  last  December,  and  it 
provided  an  additional  amount,  about 
$1  billion  over  and  above  the  author- 
ized level  that  had  been  provided  in 
the  farm  biU  for  that  loan  program: 
and  it  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  it 
was  approved  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  worked  on  that  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
President. 

This  conference  report  simply  says 
that  for  that  operating  loan  account, 
the  funds  made  available  by  the  ap- 
propriations bill  that  was  passed  back 
in  December  1985  should  remain  avail- 
able to  the  agency  until  expended  and 
subject  to  the  reductions  that  may  be 
required  vmder  the  sequester  order  of 
March  1. 1986. 

CBO  is  now  suggesting— and  the 
General  Counsel's  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture— that  that 
continuing  appropriations  bill  is  not 
effective  to  appropriate  those  funds; 
that  the  authorized  level  contained  In 
the  farm  bill  was  the  authorized  level 
of  funding;  that  for  scorekeeplng 
imder  the  Budget  Act,  that  was  the 
targeted  level  of  expenditure  for  that 
program;  and  that  If  any  fimds  are 
spent  over  and  above  that  authorized 
level,  then  It  Is  a  violation  of  the 
Budget  Act  and  it  Is  not  authorized. 

This  action  by  the  conferees  Is 
simply  to  reiterate  the  findings  that 
were  made  in  December  when  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  was  passed,  that 
about  $2.7  billion  would  be  needed  to 
operate  that  loan  account  and  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  eligible  farmers  who 
qualified  for  loans  under  that  pro- 
gram. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  to  over- 
turn the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  there- 
by express  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
that  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
previously  approved  appropriations 
bill  should  remain  available  to  tWs 
agency  until  expended,  subject  to  the 
sequester  order  under  Gramm- 
Rudman.  That  is  the  issue.  It  is  not 
whether  you  agree  with  Gramm- 
Rudman  or  do  not.  We  Just  voted  not 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  This  Senator  voted  not  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  conference 
report  is  consistent  with  Gramm- 
Rudman.  It  is  consistent  with  the 
Budget  Act.  It  Is  also  consistent  with 
the  previously  approved  appropria- 
tions bill  that  provided  the  funds  that 
we  simply  refer  to  as  still  being  avail- 
able to  that  agency. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
committee  that  Is  managing  this  bill 
on  the  floor.  These  funds  are  desper- 
ately needed  by  farmers  throughout 
the  country.  The  $S  billion  provided  In 
the  conference  report  for  the  Com- 


modity Credit  Corporation  Is  urgently 
needed  now. 

If  we  overturn  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  approve  this  conference  report, 
and  send  It  to  the  President,  we  have  a 
chance  to  make  those  fimds  available 
now.  If  we  do  not,  if  we  vote  the  other 
way,  then  this  will  continue  to  be  an 
Issue  that  Is  not  resolved  between  the 
Senate  and  the  other  body.  It  will 
cause  further  delay  and  Impose  hard- 
ship throughout  the  country  in  the  ag- 
ricultural community. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  down  now  to  the  first  real  vote 
on  Gramm-Rudman. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  wish 
we  had  a  test  case  before  us  that  did 
not  involve  a  popular  program.  I  wish 
we  had  tried  to  enforce  the  budget  and 
budget  powers  imder  Gramm-Rudman 
on  an  unpopular  program  that  had  no 
constituency.  It  simply  happened  that 
It  occurred  on  a  program  that  spends 
more  money  In  my  State  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  Agriculture 
is  popular.  You  can  look  at  the  budget 
level  and  see  that  agriculture  Is  in 
trouble. 

The  issue  here  is  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  commitment  to  set 
out  a  process  and  make  that  process 
work.  That  Is  the  issue.  There  is  no 
other  Issue.  This  is  not  a  popular  test 
case,  but  it  is  a  clear-cut  test  case. 

First  of  all.  In  the  Budget  Act  Itself 
and  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  who  Is  and  who  Is 
not  the  scorekeeper. 

This  discussion  about  measuring 
things  one  way  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  measuring  now  another 
way,  is  the  same  discussion  that  pro- 
duced the  $205  billion  deficit. 

We  committed  ourselves  to  one  ac- 
countant and  that  accountant  Lb  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  There 
is  no  ambiguity  on  that  point.  There  is 
no  vagueness  In  the  Budget  Act  that 
existed  before  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs,  and  there  Is  certainly  no  vague- 
ness In  the  Budget  Act  that  now  exists 
after  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs. 

Second,  while  there  are  differences 
between  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions bills,  these  differences  are  irrele- 
vant to  this  debate.  The  311  point  of 
order  says  nothing  about  agriculture, 
3ven  though  agriculture  exceeds  the 
concurrent  budget  resolution  more 
than  any  other  element  in  the  budget. 
We  are  not  over  the  311  aggregate 
target  because  there  is  another  offend- 
ing program.  We  are  over  because  agri- 
culture exceeds  appropriate  levels 
more  than  any  other  area  of  the 
budget— but  that  is  not  the  point. 

The  point  Is  that  the  311  target  Is 
set  in  the  aggregate  level  of  spending 
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and  this  add-on.  as  an  amendment  In 
disagreement  out  of  conference  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  takes  us 
over  that  target  by  $913  million.  There 
are  no  If's,  and's,  but's.  or  gray  area 
about  that.  This  add-on  amendment  In 
disagreement  violates  the  Budget  Act, 
violates  the  311  target  and  violates 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings.  There  is  no 
question  about  that  fact. 

Now,  let  me  make  a  couple  of  addi- 
tional points. 

We  are  talking  about  helping  farm- 
ers. We  all  know  that  if  we  violate 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  and  throw 
It  out  the  window— on  its  first  real 
test— the  President  is  going  to  veto 
this  bill  since  it  is  $1  billion  over  ag- 
gregate targets.  We  have  already  re- 
ceived letters  to  that  effect. 

Is  that  going  to  help  the  farmer?  Is 
it  going  to  help  the  farmer  to  play  a 
-  poUtical  charade?  If  vetoed,  the  bill 
wlU  go  back  to  the  House  and  in  all 
likelihood,  the  House  will  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto.  It  is  not 
going  to  happen  here.  Then  we  are 
going  to  have  to  go  back,  repeat  the 
whole  process  and  spend  2  or  3  or  4 
weeks  to  resolve  this  issue.  Is  that 
going  to  help  the  farmer?  No. 

In  fact.  If  your  objective  is  to  get  $5 
billion  to  the  farmer,  then  you  want  to 
vote  to  sustain  this  point  of  order 
under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  strip 
off  the  offending  $1  billion  and  then 
Join  me  in  voting  for  the  passage  of 
the  conference  report  without  the  of- 
fending add-on. 

Do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
you  are  going  to  help  the  farmer  by 
voting  to  violate  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. The  truth  is  you  are  going  to 
hurt  the  farmer  because  you  are  going 
to  delay  the  farmer  getting  $5  billion 
for  2  or  3  weeks  while  we  fool  around 
here  and  play  politics. 

Now,  the  key  issue  is  a  straightfor- 
ward and  simple  Issue. 

You  can  debate  about  who  you  want 
to  do  the  scorekeeping,  but  we  have  al- 
ready agreed  on  that.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  is  going  to  do  the 
scorekeeping.  We  said  it  in  the  Budget 
Act;  we  said  it  in  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  You  may  not  like  it.  We 
would  all  like  to  do  our  own  scoring.  I 
would  score  my  own  programs,  and 
you  would  score  your  own  programs. 
Then  we  would  each  use  our  own  scor- 
ing methods  and  talk  about  other 
people  shifting  beans  and  changing 
the  riiles.  But  we  have  already  agreed 
on  the  rules,  and  this  add-on  from  the 
House,  as  an  amendment  is  disagree- 
ment, violates  those  rules. 

The  vote  we  are  about  to  take  is  not 
about  agriculture.  The  farmer  is  not 
going  to  get  this  $1  billion  because  the 
President  is  going  to  veto  this  biU. 
What  we  are  really  going  to  do  is  to 
delay  the  fanners  getting  $5  billion  for 
2  or  3  weeks. 

This  vote  is  about  overruling  the 
Chair    where    the    Chair    has    ruled 
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under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  that 
this  add-on  House  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement was  in  violation  of  311  of 
the  Budget  Act. 

We  had  some  long  and  heated  de- 
bates in  adopting  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  If  you  voted  for  it,  this  is  the 
opportunity  to  show  that  you  were 
shooting  with  real  bullets. 

The  issue  is  clear  cut.  Oo  we  or  don't 
we  want  to  enforce  a  procedure  we  set 
out?  When  the  first  real  test  case 
comes  along  on  such  a  popular  issue  as 
agriculture  and  helping  farmers,  and  I 
have  more  farmers  than  any  other 
Senator,  do  we  want  to  say  we  are  for 
balancing  the  budget  except  for  now? 
Or  do  we  want  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  when  it  does  Involve  a  diffi- 
cult issue  that  affects  a  popular  con- 
stituency? 

This  is  a  vote  on  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  if 
they  voted  for  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings to  vote  to  sustain  the  Chair.  If 
you  voted  against  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings,  but  believe  the  Senate  made 
a  commitment  and  that  we  ought  not 
to  break  that  commitment  and  run 
when  the  first  popular  program  comes 
over  the  dam,  I  urge  you  to  vote  to 
sustain  the  Chair.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  it  is  late  and  we  have  had  a  lot 
of  discussion  and  I  will  try  my  very 
best  to  be  brief. 

But  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of 
points.  First,  I  hope  everybody  under- 
stood that  there  is  a  letter  here  from 
the  President.  This  letter  says  that  if 
we  send  the  President  the  $5  billion 
CCC  bill  with  an  additional  $1  billion, 
he  will  veto  it.  Yesterday  he  directed 
the  Secretary  to  transfer  funds  out  of 
the  Emergency  Disaster  Loan  Program 
into  the  Operating  Loan  Program  to 
provide  $750  million  of  the  $1  billion 
we  are  arguing  about. 

It  seems  to  me  if  you  are  worried 
about  farmers,  and  I  am,  that  the 
quickest  way  to  help  them  is  to  take 
this  amendment  off,  pass  the  $5  bil- 
lion CCC  and  get  the  House  to  pass  it. 
That  way  nothing  gets  vetoed,  and 
farmers  get  the  $750  million  out  of  the 
emergency  disaster  fund. 

Having  said  that,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  what  we  should  have 
done  from  the  very  beginning.  We  did 
not.  We  are  here  because  the  House 
forced  this  additional  $1  billion  on  our 
conferees.  It  was  not  here  when  we 
passed  it,  it  was  not  there  when  they 
passed  it.  They  found  out  about  it 
afterwards. 

I  assimie  if  we  waited  another  3  or  4 
weeks,  maybe  the  House  would  find 
three  or  four  more  billion  dollar  add- 
ons after  both  Houses  have  passed  a 
bill  like  they  want  to  put  on  today. 

So,  Just  on  the  merits,  we  ought  not 
do  it  but  we  will  give  a  procedural  way 
shortly  not  to  do  it.  because  clearly  It 
is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 


I  wish  we  were  not  here  on  this  issue 
as  far  as  the  point  of  order,  because  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  for  the  distln- 
gvilshed  subcommittee  chairman.  But  I 
want  to  tell  you  something:  Do  not 
think  that  this  is  Prrs  DoioQnci, 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
that  is  telling  you  this  is  a  billion  dol- 
lars over  and  you  Just  ought  not  agree 
with  him,  that  you  ought  to  exercise 
your  collective  privileges  and  say  that 
is  not  the  case. 

We  are  not  going  to  wish  away  the 
$1  billion.  My  friends,  if  there  is  not 
some  degree  of  consistency  in  the  eval- 
uating of  the  complicated  programs  of 
this  country,  and  what  they  cost,  then 
I  guarantee  you  that  every  committee 
that  does  not  like  the  way  they  are 
charged  for  breaking  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  will  be  down  here. 
They  will  be  down  here  Just  like  to- 
night, and  they  will  say  this  is  kind  of 
complicated,  there  is  a  legal  opinion 
here,  and  actually  CBO  Just  flat  made 
a  mistake  and.  you  Senate,  under  a 
point  of  order  you  ought  to  decide 
how  to  charge  the  cost  under  a  bill. 

I  will  acknowledge  that  these  are 
complicated,  sometimes  subtle  rules, 
but  there  is  not  any  question  about 
this  one.  The  lawyers  have  ruled,  the 
CBO  has  taken  their  interpretation, 
and  they  have  Just  said  you  are  in 
excess  of  the  budget.  The  limit  for  this 
program  was  by  a  mandate  of  a  valid 
authorizing  committee.  The  argument 
that  the  appropriation  bill  was  the 
last  act  of  Congress,  and  that  the  ap- 
propriators  had  appropriated  more 
before  and  they  now  like  to  say  let  us 
give  the  $1  billion  that  the  authorlzers 
took  away  from  us  is  not  a  valid  argu- 
ment. 

I  do  not  like  to  come  down  here  and 
say  CBO  says  that  is  another  $1  bil- 
lion. I  wish  I  could  wish  it  away.  But 
you  can  bet  that  it  is  going  to  get 
worse.  You  might  vote  tonight  and  say 
this  is  for  the  farmers  or  it  is  Just  a 
close  call.  But  I  guarantee  you  any 
committee  and  any  subcommittee  that 
does  not  like  the  scoring,  the  amount 
that  they  are  charged  against  a 
budget,  are  going  to  come  down  here 
and  say  it  really  is  not  real.  They  just 
do  not  know  how  to  charge  this  stuff. 
They  are  just  doing  it  wrong. 

I  tell  you  we  had  enough  of  that 
confusion  and  in  this  last  Budget  Act 
we  cleared  it  up  and  we  said  it  is  going 
to  be  CBO.  It  is  CBO,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

And  CBO  is  who  says  this  violates 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  I  submit  to 
you  that  the  best  way  to  help  the 
farmers  is  to  take  this  amendment  off 
this  biU,  give  them  the  $5  billion  that 
they  need  for  the  CCC.  The  President 
has  already  given  them  $750  million 
for  operating  loans. 

So  everyone  will  understand,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  procedural  vote  here. 
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The   Senator   from    New   Mexico    is 
going  to  move  to  table.  I  am  going  to 
move  to  table  the  pending  motion  to 
override  the  Chair  and  so  you  are 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  tabling  motion.  You  will  not 
have   to   worry   about   whether   you 
voted  for  anybody  or  against  anybody. 
You  can  Just  say,  "It  was  Just  not  the 
right  thing  to  do.  We  ought  not  be 
overruling  the  Chair  on  this  kind  of 
thing,  so  we  all  voted  to  table  It."  And 
you  can  tell  everybody  out  there  that 
that  was  the  procedure.  You  can  also 
tell  them  that  you  are  more  apt  to  get 
them  their  money  if  you  do  not  put 
this  blUlon  dollars  on  it  than  if  you  do. 
That  ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  ev- 
eryone. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.    MELCHER.    Mr.    President,    I 
hope  nobody  is  confused  by  these  fig- 
ures. The  $991  million  that  was  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Senator  Gramm,  and  the  billion  dollars 
that  was  Just  mentioned  by  my  good 
friend  from  New  Mexico,  the  chair- 
man  of   the   Budget   Committee,    of 
which  $1   billion,   $750  mUUon  from 
somewhere,  we  assume  it  is  out  of  the 
same  billion  dollars,  was  declared  by 
the  President  to  be  available  for  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  immediately. 
I  do  not  want  any  of  us  to  be  con- 
fused by  these  figxires.  What  I  would 
like  the  Senate  to  think  about  is  a  real 
Issue  and  that  is  the  Issue  of  need.  A 
few  moments  ago,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  made  a  very  poignant 
point.  He  said  we  are  not  talking  about 
animals,  we  are  not  talking  about  in- 
animate things,  we  are  talking  about 
the  very  lives  of  people.  And  I  think 
that  is  what  the  Senate  was  thinking 
about  on  December  19  of  last  year 
when   it   made   the   money   available 
through  the  appropriations  process. 

Now,  making  the  money  available  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
does  not  mean  that  it  will  be  expended 
unless  there  Is  a  need.  That  is  what 
the  Senate  decided  in  December  of 
last  year,  that  there  was  a  need.  And 
we  were  correct.  There  is  a  need. 

But  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion must  have  applications  from 
people  who  are  credit  worthy— credit 
worthy.  If  the  money  does  not  look 
like  It  can  be  repaid,  then,  unfortu- 
nately, those  people  not  being  credit 
worthy  will  not  get  the  loan. 

If  they  are  credit  worthy  and  get  the 
loan,  we  have  got  almost  a  90-  to  95- 
percent  chance  of  every  last  dollar  of 
it,  with  Interest,  being  repaid.  And  at 
the  rate  of  Interest  they  charge  under 
the  law,  there  is  a  profit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  Is  a  profit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  Is  only  one  Impediment  to 
doing  the  right  thing  here  to  try  to 
meet  part  of  the  need  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  put  out  some  money  at 
low  risk  and  make  a  profit  off  of  the 
Interest  repaid.  And  that  single  im- 


pediment is  the  determination  by  the 
Senate  again  this  evening  to  say  that, 
yes,  there  is  a  need  and  the  money 
that  was  appropriated  last  December 
will  be  there  and  remain  available  if 
that  need  Is  to  be  met  and  the  appli- 
cants are  found  to  be  credit  worthy. 

The  conditions  are  tight  enough. 
For,  Indeed,  that  need  for  people  to 
retain  their  chance  for  a  livelihood  on 
their  land  Is  truly  a  cause  that  we 
should  not  turn  our  backs  on  but 
should  again  reaffirm  that  to  this  lim- 
ited extent  we  will  adlow  the  applica- 
tions to  be  made  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and,  if  they  are  credit 
worthy,  to  get  the  help  that  can  t>e 

provided  by  the  loan.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  had  the  debate.  Just  let  me 
see  if  I  can  try  and  straighten  out  any 
misunderstanding  on  what  the  situa- 
tion is  right  now.  I  am  not  going  to  try 
and  explain  this  to  the  people  of 
America  listening  on  radio.  I  think 
that  if  anyone  Is  listening  they  must 
be  thoroughly  confused  by  what  is 
going  on  here. 

First,  we  had  the  main  Introducer  of 
Gramm-Rudman  make  a  motion  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  waive 
the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment. 
Now,  anybody  that  might  be  listening 
must  have  thought  that  Is  awful 
strange.  They  must  have  thought  It 
was  awfully  strange  also  when  the 
main  introducer  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  amendment  then  voted  no  on 
his  own  motion  to  waive  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  amendment  which  he  sup- 
ports. 

Then  we  had  a  totally  meaningless 
vote,  where  there  were  92  votes  one 
way  and  I  the  other,  against  the 
motion  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Texas.  And  I  wonder  If  that  did  not 
confuse  people. 

Then,  after  that  was  disposed  of. 
after  this  Senator  tried  in  vain  to  have 
a  voice  vote  to  accommodate  that 
meaningless  gesture,  we  had  the  point 
of  order  that  was  made  on  the  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  pro- 
vide the  money.  Then  there  was  a 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Texas  on  that,  which 
was  his  right. 

Now,  It  has  been  further  complicat- 
ed by  the  Budget  Committee  chair- 
man. To  give  somebody  a  technical  out 
If  they  do  not  want  to  vote  against  the 
farmers,  they  can  vote  to  table,  which 
he  is  about  to  do,  as  I  understand  It. 

I  hope,  though,  after  the  Ubllng 
motion  is  made  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  manager  of  the  blU 
would  rise  to  explain  what  the  vote 
should  be  If  you  are  supporting  the 
farmers  and  supporting  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  both  for  the 
advice  of  the  Senators  and  the  con- 
fused public  at  large  that  might  be 


uned  Into  these  shenanigans  acroas 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  going  to  move  to  table,  but  I  am 
not  in  a  hurry  If  someone  wishes  to 
speak. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  also  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  and  anyone  else  that 
Is  listening  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
could  not  be  more  wrong.  This  is  not 
the  first  test  of  Gramm-Rudman.  How 
short  our  memories  are.  And  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  an  answer  to 
this  question. 

But  Is  It  not  true  that  the  farm  bill 
Itself  that  we  passed  last  December 
was  subject  to  Gramm-Rudman  be- 
cause It  was  $2V^  billion  over  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1986?  I  am  Informed  by 
the  Budget  Committee  that  Is  true.  I 
would  like  to  ask  either  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  or  perhaps 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Texas  why  a  point  of  order  was  not 
raised  at  that  time  against  the  farm 
bill?  It  was  $2V4  billion  over  the 
budget. 

I  want  to  refresh  your  memory.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio.  Senator  &Irz- 
DTBAUM,  stood  here  that  evening  and 
talked  about  raising  a  point  of  order 
about  it. 

This  Senator  took  the  floor,  said 
that  I  thought  I  might  raise  a  point  of 
order  because  I  was  not  In  favor  of  the 
farm  bill,  and  I  said  I  would  not.  I 
would  not  raise  a  point  of  order.  A  lot 
of  people  were  very  scared  that  I  was 
going  to  raise  a  point  of  order  that  the 
farm  bill  was  $2.5  billion  over,  and  I 
said  I  was  not  going  to  do  It.  I  will  now 
quote  for  you  from  page  S17925  of  the 
December  18,  1985,  Coworessioiial 
Record  a  question  posed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  tB4r.  Men- 
KNBAtncl: 

I  poae  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  without 
raising  the  point,  but  u  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry, I  ask  of  the  Chair  whether  or  not  thli 
bill  violates  section  311  of  the  Budget  Act  aa 
amended  by  Gramm-Rudman  and  therefore. 
If  raised,  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 

order.  

The  PRB8IDINO  OKPICKR.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 


Again,  I  would  like  to  ask  why? 
Where  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Conunittee?  Where  was  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Texas  at  that 
time  to  raise  a  point  of  order  against 
the  farm  blU  Itself  which  at  that  time 
he  did  Indeed  say  it  was  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  under  section  311. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  for  an 
answer  only,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
anyone  wants  to  answer  that  quMtion. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  was  not  subject 
to  a  point  of  order,  or  I  would  have 
raised  it.  That  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Again,  I  would  en- 
courage the  chairman  to  check  the 
Rbcord.  We  checked  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, and  it  was  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  under  Gramm-Rudman. 
A  lot  of  people  were  very  concerned 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  Senator 
Mbtzenbaum,  might  raise  that,  and  ne 
decided  not  to.  I  spoke  on  the  floor  at 
length  about  the  possibility  of  raising 
that  point  of  order. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion only  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  I  remember  correctly. 
It  was  the  same  evening  that  this  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  went  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  told  me  that  he  was  considering 
making  the  motion  that  he  Just  out- 
lined in  great  detail.  Is  it  not  true  that 
at  that  time  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka appealed  to  my  friend  from  Iowa 
with  whom  I  worked  very  closely  in 
support  of  legislation  beneficial  to  him 
not  to  do  that  because  if  he  did,  we 
would  end  up  very  likely  at  that  time 
reducing  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
Farm  Program  rather  than  to  get 
more  as  the  two  of  us  thought  was  in 
order?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  My  friend  from  Ne- 
braska is  absolutely  right.  I  might  add 
he  was  not  the  only  one  that  appealed 
_  to  me  not  to  raise  the  point  of  order 
that  night.  I  had  a  lot  of  people  asking 
me,  "Please  do  not  raise  the  point  of 
order  because  of  the  amount  of  cuts 
that  would  come  in  agriculture." 

But  as  sure  as  this  Senator  is  stand- 
ing here  tonight,  the  Record  is  clear. 
The  farm  bill  was  subject  to  Oramm- 
Rudman.  It  was  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  and  no  point  of  order  was  raised 
at  that  time.  No  one  can  deny  that. 

They  say  this  is  the  first  real  test. 
That  was  the  first  real  test.  But  now 
why  do  I  point  this  out  in  detail?  I 
point  it  out  because  the  farm  bill  goes 
to  a  lot  of  farmers.  It  goes  to  the  rich 
as  well  as  the  poor,  and  to  the  big  as 
well  as  the  small.  WTiat  we  are  talking 
about  here  goes  to  those  farmers  least 
able  to  get  the  credit  that  they  need. 
This  goes  to  the  small  farmer.  This 
goes  to  the  poor  farmer. 

If  I  have  ever  seen  a  class-conscious 
attempt  in  this  body,  this  is  it.  This 
goes  right  at  those  smaU  farmers  that 
need  this  kind  of  help  at  this  time. 
The  rich  farmers  will  be  getting  their 
payments.  They  do  not  need  this. 
They  do  not  go  to  Farmers  Home  for 
loans  anyway.  The  big  farmers  are  not 
going  to  Fanners  Home.  Farmers 
Home  is  a  lender  of  last  resort.  It  is 
those  small  farmers  that  need  this 
kind  of  credit,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  absolutely  right. 
These  are  people's  lives  we  are  talking 


about.  They  are  not  bad  farmers.  They 
may  not  necessarily  even  be  going  out 
of  business.  But  they  may  be  some  of 
oiir  smaller  farmers  who  Just  need  this 
help  at  this  time.  That  is  where  this 
$900  million  goes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  question 
only  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  made  a 
comment,  and  said  that  the  farmers 
were  receiving  their  deficiency  pay- 
ments. My  understanding  is  farmers 
are  not  going  to  receive  their  deficien- 
cy payments  if  we  do  not  pass  this  biU. 
That  concerns  me.  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  we  are  on  the  same  wave  length. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  getting  to  that. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  One  final  question: 
The  Senator  is  talking  about  money 
going  to  FmHA,  and  talking  about 
$900  million.  The  President  today  on 
this  $750  million— that  went  to  FmHA. 
So  are  we  not  talking  really  about  a 
difference  of  $150  million? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  No,  the  $750  million, 
to  respond  to  my  friend  from  Oklaho- 
ma, was  a  shift  from  the  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program.  Under  the  provision  of 
the  law.  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
unused  portion  of  the  Emergency 
Loan  Program  can  be  shifted  over  into 
the  Operating  Loan  Program. 

So  this  was  not  any  new  money  or 
additional  money.  It  was  money 
unused  in  one  account  Just  being  shift- 
ed over.  That  is  all  that  happened.  I 
am  not  saying  it  was  not  needed,  and 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  of  use  and 
benefit. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  President 
for  doing  that.  I  am  glad  he  did  that. 
It  is  going  to  help.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

The  point  is  we  have  here,  talking 
about  almost  $1  billion— $1  billion  that 
is  going  to  go  to  people,  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  said,  who  have  to  be 
credit  worthy.  They  have  to  be  credit 
worthy  which  means  they  have  to 
have  the  collateral  and  the  means  to 
repay  it. 

These  are  operating  loans  and  some 
ownership  loans.  But  these  are  loans 
that  are  needed  right  now  by  the 
smaller  farmer.  Perhaps  I  would  not 
want  to  say  the  poor  farmers,  but 
those  that  are  not  as  big,  and  are  not 
as  rich  as  some  of  the  others. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
right.  It  is  necessary  to  get  this  bill 
through,  the  $5  billion  in  CCC,  be- 
cause we  do  have  to  get  the  advanced 
deficiency  payments  to  these  farmers 
so  they  can  buy  the  seed,  fertilizer, 
repair  the  machinery,  and  buy  the 
fuel  they  need  to  get  the  crops  in  the 
ground. 

I  understand  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  Is  out,  and  will  not  be 
back  until  next  Tuesday.  So  nothing  is 
going  to  happen  on  this  thing  today  or 


tomorrow  anyway.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  wait  for  the  House  to  act.  It  is 
clear  that  the  House  supports  the  ad- 
dition of  this  money.  I  should  not  say 
the  addition.  That  is  the  wrong  choice 
of  words.  The  House  supports  the 
action  taken  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  In  the  continuing  res- 
olution. There  is  no  problem  there. 

If  we  keep  this  provision  in  there.  It 
will  go  to  the  House— and  I  would 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  to 
maybe  clarify  this  point.  But  am  I  not 
correct  that  if  we  keep  this  provision 
in,  if  we  support  the  Senator's  motion 
in  appealing  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
the  House  will  support  that  action? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  House  has  already  voted  in 
favor  of  this  language,  and  has  ap- 
proved the  conference  report.  If  the 
Senate  votes  tonight  to  overrule  the 
Chair,  the  measure  goes  directly  to 
the  President.  So  funding  can  be  made 
avaUable,  if  the  President  signs  this 
bill  immediately,  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman  for  clarifying  that 
point. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
caught  that.  If  you  want  to  get  the  $5 
billion  in  CCC  and  deficiency  pay- 
ments out,  support  this  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  That  means  it  will 
go  to  the  President  immediately,  he 
can  sign  it  tomorrow,  that  is  the  end 
of  it,  and  we  will  get  the  deficiency 
payments  out  there.  If  we  take  the 
route  advocated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  or  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Texas,  we  will  be  in- 
volved in  this  mess  for  the  next  2  or  3 
weeks. 

So  if  you  want  to  get  the  $5  billion 
out  to  the  farmers,  support  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Once  more,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  this  point  as  clearly,  as  positive- 
ly, as  I  can.  This  is  not  the  first  test. 
The  first  test  was  the  farm  bill.  It  was 
$2.5  billion  over  budget. 

No  one  raised  a  point  of  order  at 
that  time. 

Now,  when  we  are  at  the  last 
minute,  when  we  need  the  $5  billion  in 
the  CCC  revolving  fund  so  that  we  can 
get  the  advance  deficiency  payments 
out,  when  we  have  already  appropri- 
ated the  money,  slightly  over  $5  bil- 
lion, now  a  point  of  order  is  being 
raised. 

Again.  I  do  not  want  to  question 
anyone's  motives.  I  would  not  do  that. 
But  I  want  Senators  to  know  that  the 
money  we  are  talking  about  here  goes 
to  the  poorer  farmers,  the  smaller 
farmers,  those  who  really  depend 
upon  this  so  that  they,  too,  can  plant  a 


crop  this  year,  so  that  they,  too,  can 
make  a  living. 

The  farm  bill  goes  to  the  big  farm- 
ers, to  the  rich  farmers.  I  do  not  have 
a  problem  with  that.  That  is  why  I  did 
not  raise  a  point  of  order. 

But  for  crying  out  loud,  let  us  not 

put  a  pitchfork  in  the  back  of  the 

farmers  out  there  who  really  need  this 

money  at  this  time. 

Several     Senators     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  A  pitchfork  in  the 
back  of  the  farmers?  Come  on.  I  have 
heard  all  kinds  of  nonsense  here. 

We  su-e  about  to  get  off  the  wagon 
and  go  back  to  drinking  that  old  defi- 
cit barleycorn.  It  has  all  been  going  on 
for  4  years,  and  I  think  the  President 
described  it  best,  Mr.  President.  He 
said  last  fall  how  the  Speaker— we 
were  over  there.  Senator  Domkwici 
and  several  others  on  a  Wednesday 
morning  meeting  about  the  budget 
and  the  deficit— and  the  President 
said,  "You  know,  your  Speaker  came 
over  last  evening  and  we  had  a  little 
toddy  and  we  went  out  underneath  the 
oak  tree.  The  Speaker  turned  to  me 
and  said,  'Mr.  President.  I  will  take 
your  defense  if  you  will  take  my  Social 
Security.' " 

The  president  said.  "Fine,  and  we 
won't  pay  for  it." 

Old  Tip  says,  "That  suits  me.  I  am 
against  those  taxes,  too." 

So  we  have  been  on  a  binge  for  the 
last  4  years  on  that  deficit  barleycorn. 
We  have  been  increasing  entitlements, 
increasing  defense,  and,  decreasing 
revenues.  We  have  been  buying  the 
vote  with  the  fruits  of  the  next  gen- 
eration. And  when  we  went  home  last 
fall,  we  were  embarrassed  to  face  our 
own  people.  The  President  was  talking 
about  tax  reform  being  a  priority;  and 
media  were  headlining  arms  control. 
But  the  people  said.  "You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves.  You  better  get 
back  up  there  and  start  paying  the 
bills." 

We  know  as  politicians  what  we 
wanted.  We  already  passed  the  budget, 
like  the  Senator  from  Iowa  said.  We 
were  ready  to  go  to  the  football  games, 
to  go  home  for  Thanksgiving  dirmer. 

But  we  decided  after  facing  the 
people  after  4  years  of  this  drunk,  this 
binge  on  old  deficit  barleycorn,  that 
we  would  go  on  the  wagon  and  we 
would  cut  out  the  charade.  We  would 
swear  off  and  start  doing  our  Job  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

There  are  those  around  here  who 
never  did  swear  off. 

They  say  a  man  convinced  against 
his  wiU  is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  said  he 
never  did  quit  drinking.  He  is  not  the 
first  to  say.  There  are  others.  They  op- 
posed Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs. 

I  am  not  a  bit  surprised  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  come  back  from 


the  House  with  this  Uttle  act.  They 
get  it  both  ways.  They  put  the  money 
in  and  they  know  the  President  is 
going  to  veto  it  so  they  can  say,  "Well, 
look,  we  were  helping  the  poor  little 
farmers  from  having  the  pitchfork  in 
their  back,  and  now  the  President  has 
vetoed  it.  We  tried  to  help." 

I  am  a  little  surprised  that  the  eru- 
dite Senator  from  Mississippi  went 
along  with  that. 

But  this  is  the  real  test.  The  Mem- 
bers should  know  the  hand  work  being 
done  to  fashion  a  discipline. 

In  all  candor,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  chairman  of  our  Budget  Com- 
mittee, has  gotten  together  with  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  they  have  agreed  on  a  dis- 
cipline. They  have  agreed  on  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  figures. 

This  Senate  and  this  House  have 
agreed  on  the  discipline  of  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  Anyone  could  have 
introduced  a  resolution  against  the 
cuts.  There  was  not  a  single  resolution. 
We  saved  $12  billion  last  month  and 
we  are  now  working— Senator  Chiles, 
Senator  Domenici,  and  many  of  us— 
on  a  bipartisan  budget  to  fashion  a 
discipline  to  stay  on  the  wagon. 

To  those  who  come  around  with  this 
nonsensical  talk  of  pitchforking  the 
poor  farmer  in  the  back,  the  poor  little 
farmer  and  the  rich  farmer  talk,  the 
truth  of  it  is  we  are  going  to  provide 
the  best  for  the  farmers. 

Senator,  you  know  that  and  I  know 
that. 

And  you  can  do  It  within  the  rules  of 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs.  But  this  \b 
not  the  way  to  do  it.  What  you  are 
saying  if  you  vote  to  overrule  the 
Chair  is  that  every  appropriations  sub- 
committee chairman  has  to  say, 
"Forget  about  the  bloomin'  thing. 
CocHRAH  got  away  with  adding  a  bil- 
lion, why  can  you  not  go  along  and 
add  a  blUlon?" 

The  discipline  breaks  and  we  go  back 
to  drinking  old  deficit  barleycorn 
again.  That  Is  the  Issue.  There  Is  no 
question  about  it. 
I  know  some  never  did  agree  to  it. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  Is  right. 
He  can  prove  a  need.  Any  fellow  who 
wants  to  go  back  to  drink,  he  will 
quickly  prove  that  need  to  himself.  He 
can  easily  convince  himself. 

But  I  would  hope  that  Members  see 
It  as  a  clear-cut  call— of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  a  clear  call  under 
the  statute  of  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs—a  clear  call,  not  a  marginal  call 
In  this  case.  It  is  beyond  the  amount. 
It  was  not  In  the  House,  It  was  not  In 
the  Senate.  It  Is  Included  In  a  divided 
report  at  the  last  minute  and  brought 
with  the  very,  very  persuasive  plea 
about  putting  the  pitchfork  in  the 
small  farmer. 

The  way  the  Senator  from  Iowa  de- 
scribed that  I  can  see  the  small  farmer 
wriggling  now  with  the  fork  In  his 
back. 


I  want  to  help  that  farmer  and  take 
the  fork  out  of  the  back  because  that 
Is  how  he  got  down— because  of  the 
deficit  spending.  If  there  Is  one  ele- 
ment of  the  economy  that  has  impact- 
ed the  farmer  adversely  it  is  the  over- 
valued dollar  caused  by  this  deficit 
binge.  The  poor  American  farmer  with 
the  deficit  fork  In  his  back  has  not 
been  able  to  sell  anything  overseas.  All 
because  of  this  deficit  barleycorn. 

You  and  I  have  been  on  the  wagon. 
Now  you  want  to  get  off  the  wagon  to- 
night. Some  never  did  quit  drinking. 
Last  December,  you  never  did  Join  us. 
The  rest  of  us  did  Join.  We  do  not 
want  to  get  off  the  wagon.  Tonight  is 
not  the  time  to  break  ranks  and  go 
back  to  drinking  again. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 

for  a  question? 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  briefly  that  not  only  will 
this  year's  deficiency  payments  not  be 
paid  but  the  last  half  of  last  year's  de- 
ficiency payments  will  not  be  paid  If 
this  Is  vetoed.  I  would  question  my 
friend  from  Iowa  as  to  what  fanners 
can  or  cannot  apply  to  the  FmHA,  can 
or  cannot  apply  for  what  Is  being  prof- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  would  say  that  98  percent  of  the 
farmers  can  apply  and  get  loans  from 
the  FmHA,  or  at  least  qualify. 

So  this  Is  not  Just  the  money  for  the 
small  farmer  because  that  Is  Just  not 
the  case* 

I  strongly  support  agric\ilture,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  strongly  support  help- 
ing farmers  with  credit  problems.  So  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  do  that. 
I  have  been  Joined  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. Indeed,  my  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Iowa  has  Joined  me. 

We  buy  down  interest  in  that  bill  so 
we  pay  2  percent  rather  than  making 
the  entire  loan  which  Is  100  cents  on 
the  dollar.  That  is  the  way  to  make 
the  budget  balance. 

Voting  against  this  appeal  is  not 
against  farmers.  Farmers  do  not  want 
the  Senate  to  bust  the  budget  any 
more  than  anybody  else  does. 

The  Chair  just  ruled  that  this 
amendment  violates  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs.  It  does  exactly  that.  This  is  a 
bill  to  do  that. 

That  is  the  wrong  way  to  help  the 
farmers.  In  my  Judgment.  We  can  help 
them  in  the  future  by  providing  an 
offset  so  that  this  appropriation  would 
not  become  necessary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
overturning  the  Chair's  ruling  that 
this  amendment  violates  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  We  can  in  the  near 
future  provide  credit  to  help  the  farm- 
ers without  busting  the  budget. 
Mr.     DO&mNICI     addressed     the 

Chair.  ^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  all  Senaujrs  who  discussed  this 
have  enjoyed  the  evening.  It  was  a  dif- 
ficult kind  of  discussion  but  I  think  we 
made  some  sense  of  it.  I  think  we  all 
know  what  we  are  voting  on. 

In  a  moment,  I  will  move  to  table 
the  appeal.  That  means  that  if  you 
support  me  the  appeal  will  be  tabled, 
it  is  gone.  That  means  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  out  of  order  and  we  will 
be  on  with  passing  the  CCC  bill.  We 
wUl  have  rid  ourselves  of  this  particu- 
lar problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
appeal  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  The 
yeas  and  nas^  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

VLt.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatsr],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs],  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  CRANSTON:  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Haht],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
luotm].  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nuiml,  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PsKSSLOt).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors In  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  61, 
nays  33— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  38  Leg.] 

YEAS-«1 


NOT  VOTINO-6 


OoldwmUr 
H«rt 


Inouye 

UXAlt 


Mkthiaa 
Nunn 


Armstroas 

Qrunm 

MurkowikJ 

Bentaen 

Bmtch 

Packwood 

Hawklm 

PeU 

BoKhwia 

Hecht 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

.flelm 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Helms 

RorkefeUer 

Chafee 

HoUln«i 

RoUi 

Chitei 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Ooben 

rraMrlteiim 

Cramton 

KMten 

Simpson 

ZXAnuao 

Kerry 

Specter 

Okn/orth 

LAUtenberv 

Stafford 

DeCoodni 

Le«by 

DUon 

Levtn 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lone 

Trible 

Dole 

fj^j^r 

WaUop 

Domeold 

tt.tti^yj 

Warner 

■Mt 

McOuie 

Weleker 

IWM 

McConneU 

Wltoon 

Omrn 

Ifetaenbftum 

Ooitoo 

NAY8-33 

Exon 

Melcher 

AodrewB 

Antl 

MltcheU 

Baucut 

Olenn 

Nlcklci 

Biden 

Oore 

Prealer 

Boren 

Oraaley 

Pryor 

Bumpen 

HkrUn 

Riesle 

Kirdlck 

HAtneld 

Sarteoea 

Cochrvi 

Benin 

Rawfr 

Denton 

JoiUMton 

Stennia 

Durenberver 

Kennedy 

Buleton 

ZortiMky 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In  order 
for  the  Senate  to  consider  the  message 
from  the  House  on  H.J.  Res.  534  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  House  amendment  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  1,  to  strike  the  lan- 
guage In  the  House  amendment  which 
creates  a  point  of  order  under  section 
311  of  the  Budget  Act,  and  that  no 
other  amendment  be  in  order. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  this  question:  If 
the  motion  he  has  just  made  is  accept- 
ed, would  that  in  effect  send  this 
measure  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives stripped  of  the  amendment 
in  controversy  here? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Let  me  respond  by 
saying  that  if  this  unanimous-consent 
request  is  agreed  to,  it  would  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi to  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
that  states  simply,  "Strike  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  House  amendment  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  1." 

If  that  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
offending  language  in  the  conference 
report  that  was  subject  to  the  point  of 
order  Is  stricken,  and  the  conference 
report,  absent  that  language,  would  go 
back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
circumstances,  since  I  think  the 
Senate  perhaps  might  better  reflect  a 
little  on  its  vote  tonight,  since  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  in  ses- 
sion and  will  not  be  back  in  session 
until  Tuesday,  we  might  best  wait 
until  Tuesday  to  act  on  this  matter  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  therefore  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  it  is  important  that  this  bill 
passes  the  Senate  as  submitted  by  the 
conference  committee. 

My  farmers  in  Iowa  are  hurting.  Ev- 
eryday my  phones  are  ringing  off  the 
wall  with  farmers  who  need  financial 
help.  This  bill  gives  some  money  to 
help  these  farmers. 

This  bill  merely  says  that  the 
amount  which  has  already  been  appro- 
priated which  means  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
be  used  for  this  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Program. 

I  know  that  some  Senators  are  con- 
cerned about  the  President  vetoing 
this   bill.    I   strongly    encourage    the 


President  not  to  do  that.  But  I  cannot 
change  my  mind  on  an  issue  this  im- 
portant just  because  I  am  concerned 
about  something  that  the  President 
might  do. 

There  are  farmers  out  there  today 
who  need  a  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration operating  loan.  They  have  ap- 
plied. They  do  qualify.  And  may  have 
even  been  accepted.  But  they  will  not 
get  a  loan  because  the  FmHA  is  going 
to  run  out  of  money.  Some  other 
farmer  who  just  so  happens  to  have 
gotten  in  the  program  sooner  will  get 
his  loan.  Not  because  he  is  a  better 
farmer  or  a  smarter  farmer  but  be- 
cause he  was  first. 

We  talk  in  this  body  about  $1  billion 
as  if  it  is  no  big  deal  to  take  that  away 
from  our  farmers.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
$1  billion  is  a  lot  of  money  to  my  farm- 
ers. 

Many  act  as  if  farmers  who  don't 
have  credit  are  at  fault  for  their  own 
problems.  They  forget  about  all  our 
long-term  Government  policies  which 
have  punished  our  farmers  by  taking 
away  their  markets. 

They  forget  about  the  fact  that  we 
passed  a  farm  bill  that  has  badly  hurt 
our  farmers'  cash-flow  and  profitabil- 
ity. That  same  farm  bill  cut  these 
FmHA  loan  programs.  I  voted  against 
that  farm  bill  and  would  like  to  see 
this  part  of  that  bill  corrected  just  as 
we  have  corrected  other  parts  of  that 
bUl  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

We  in  this  body  have  a  responsibility 
for  the  shortage  of  credit.  Both  lend- 
ers and  farmers  have  been  unable  to 
figxire  out  cash-flows  because  they 
have  not  Icnown  what  the  program  was 
going  to  be.  In  fact,  they  still  don't 
know.  We  need  to  act  responsibly  and 
help  these  farmers  by  giving  them  the 
money  we  have  already  appropriated. 
Through  the  continuing  resolution 
last  December. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  support  Gramm-Rudman  be- 
cause the  March  1  date  did  not  allow 
selectivity.  This  is  a  vote  in  favor  of 
budgetary  restraint.  It  is  selective. 

However,  it  Is  not  a  vote  against  the 
farmers.  Right  now,  farmers  need  this 
CCC  supplemental.  It  allows  for  regu- 
lar commodity  loans  that  maintain  the 
price  support  system.  It  is  essential 
that  this  supplemental  pass  and  not  be 
vetoed  as  a  budget  buster.  That  threat 
is  Imminent. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  help  farmers.  The  question 
is,  is  there  enough  money  available 
under  the  farm  bill  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent's transfer  of  $700  million  to  meet 
the  spring  credit  needs  of  American 
farmers? 

Right  now.  FmHA  has  $2.2  billion 
for  direct  operating  loans;  $1.7  billion 
available  for  guaranteed  loans.  The 
only  place  where  me  may,  and  I  repeat 
may,  have  a  shortfall  is  in  the  Emer- 
gency Disaster  Loan  Program.  But  we 


do  not  know  how  much  we  will  need 
for  emergency  loans.  And  this  body 
needs  to  be  prepared  to  meet  that 
problem  when  it  arises. 

But  this  is  high  politics  for  the  na- 
tional radio  audience.  Right  now,  $4 
billion  Is  available  to  meet  the  credit 
needs.  What  do  you  think  the  Ameri- 
can public  thinks  of  all  this? 

This  is  a  nonlssue  as  far  as  farmers 
are  concerned:  it  is  a  budget  Issue  that 
concerns  everyone. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  What  is  the  status  of 
the  conference  report?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
conference  report  was  agreed  to.  The 
House  message  is  no  longer  before  the 
Senate. 

The  matter  before  the  Senate  is  now 
the  balanced  budget  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Pardon?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
matter  before  the  Senate  is  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  an- 
nounce to  my  colleagues  that  there 
will  be  no  more  votes  tonight.  There 
will  be  votes  tomorrow. 

What  we  intend  to  do  now  is  lay 
down  the  reconciliation  message  from 
the  House,  tmd  there  will  be  a  Senate 
amendment.  We  hope  to  be  on  recon- 
ciliation by  10  jum.  tomorrow.  I  have 
been  alerting  Members  all  week  to 
expect  votes  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
and  tomorrow  Is  Friday. 

We  have  a  recess  coming  up  in  10 
days— about  a  10-day  recess.  The  rec- 
onciliation measure  Is  important  to 
many  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  so  far  as  the  tixra  program,  the 
OCS  programs,  and  other  programs 
that  will  be  impacted  are  concerned 
unless  there  is  some  agreement. 

I  believe  there  is  a  possibility  that 
with  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMEinci].  we  may  have  fairly  quick 
agreement  on  reconciliation,  unless 
there  are  a  nimiber  of  amendments 
this  Senator  is  not  aware  of.  I  know  of 
two  amendments.  I  have  heard  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may  each 
have  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  _,. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  What  Is  the  majori- 
ty leader's  plan  regarding  the  water 
bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  water  bill  will  follow 
reconciliation.  If  we  can  dispose  of  the 
reconciliation  bill  in  the  morning— and 
I  hope  we  can  do  so  by  1  o'clock— we 
will  lay  down  the  water  resources  bill 
for  opening  statements  and  take  care 


of  amendments  that  do  not  require 
votes,  but  have  no  votes  on  the  water 
bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  respect  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  matter  pertaining  to  the  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  wonder  if 
the  majority  leader  would  get  that 
behind  us. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  Intend  to  do  that. 

Let  me  indicate  that  there  may  not 
be  any  votes.  Maybe  everything  will  be 
handled  by  a  voice  vote.  But  I  believe 
that  on  reconciliation  there  are  at 
least  four  amendments  indicated  for 
tomorrow,  a  couple  from  each  side, 
and  probably  a  couple  will  require  roll- 
call  votes.  I  hope  that  Is  not  the  case. 
I  do  not  want  to  mislead  my  col- 
leagues. We  will  be  on  that  measure  at 
10  o'clock,  and  we  will  try  to  take  up 
amendments  as  expeditiously  as  we 
can  and  complete  action  on  reconcilia- 
tion by  1:30  tomorrow  afternoon. 

So  there  will  be  no  further  votes  to- 
night. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  to  wrap  up 
the  proceedings,  and  he  will  make  that 
request. 


PLIGHT  OP  THE  SOVIET  JEWS 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  out  on  belialf  of  a 
people  who  are  not  able  to  speak  out 
for  themselves,  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  are  prisoners  of  a  system 
that  is  totally  alien  to  Americans  and 
all  people  who  respect  human  life  and 
dignity.  Unwelcome  within  the  Soviet 
state,  Jews  also  experience  great  diffi- 
culty in  emigrating.  The  situation  is 
intolerable  from  a  humanitarian  per- 
spective; it  is  intolerable  from  a  diplo- 
matic perspective,  and  it  must  change 
for  the  better. 

The  Soviet  system  is  not  known  for 
compassion  or  respect  for  individual 
rights  and  freedoms.  This  is  what  sets 
our  two  nations  apart.  The  arms  race 
and  competition  for  status  in  the 
international  community  are  only 
symptoms  of  a  problem  and  not  the 
reason  for  United  States-Soviet  ten- 
sions. What  is  at  the  root  of  these  ten- 
sions is  a  differing  perspective  on  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  individ- 
ual. To  us.  nothing  is  placed  above  in- 
dividual rights  and  freedoms;  in  the 
Soviet  Union  nothing  seems  to  be  of 
lower  priority.  The  mistreatment  of 
the  Soviet  Jews  is  a  sad  testimony  to 
this  and  it  is  inexcusable.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem of  a  strictly  humanitarian  nature 
above  any  politics.  Continual  Soviet 
statements  that  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet  Jews  is  an  "internal  matter"  for 
the  Soviet  elite  to  handle  have  no 
standing  in  this  body  and  this  great 


Nation.  No  free  people  can  stand  by 
idly  while  others  remain  in  chains. 

About  1,000  miles  from  Moscow  ti 
the  little  village  of  Dyinka,  a  commu- 
nity of  about  130  religious  Jewish  fam- 
ilies who  live  and  work  on  a  collective 
farm.  The  Ilylnka  Jews  have  held  fast 
to  the  traditions  of  their  religion  and 
life  on  a  farm.  What  should  be  an 
ideal,  peaceful  and  prosperous  rural 
life  Is  Instead  a  hellish  nightmare  for 
its  people.  In  those  few  situations  in 
which  emigration  to  Israel  was  permit- 
ted by  the  Soviet  authorities,  relative! 
of  those  that  were  allowed  to  leave 
have  been  continually  harassed.  In  all 
ways  possible,  the  Soviet  officials  have 
made  it  clear  they  have  no  sympathy 
for    the    desires    of    these    harmless 
people.    Indeed,    the   Soviet   officials 
have  done  everything  possible  to  Iso- 
late Ilylnka  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Who  can  these  peaceful  people  count 
on  if  not  us? 

The  Soviet  Union  desperately  seeks 
to  be  a  great  power  and  leader  in  the 
world.  Yet  it  refuses  to  act  responsibly 
and  in  a  humanitarian  maimer  when  it 
imposes  such  hardships  on  a  minority 
people  who  pose  no  challenge  to  the 
state.  Despite  being  a  party  to  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  of  1975,  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  defy  the  International  com- 
munity by  making  Jewish  emigration 
virtually  impossible.  Is  this  the  behav- 
ior of  a  respectable  state?  I  submit 
not.  It  is,  however,  another  tragic  ex- 
ample of  the  contradiction  of  Soviet 
goals  and  realities. 

As  long  as  the  Soviets  continue  to 
persecute  the  Jews  in  that  nation. 
United  SUtes-Soviet  ties  wUl  remain 
strained.  Until  the  harassment  of 
Soviet  Jews  ends  and  emigration  is 
again  made  realistically  possible,  the 
United  States  should  speak  loudly  and 
at  every  opportunity  to  denounce  the 
Soviet  policy.  F\irthermore,  the 
United  States  cannot  ignore  the  mis- 
treatment of  Soviet  Jews  when  it  con- 
siders matters  of  trade  and  technologi- 
cal assistance  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Appeals  on  a  humanitarian  basis 
appear  to  have  little  impact  upon  the 
Soviet  leadership.  Perhaps  a  denial  of 
items  and  technology  of  special  Inter- 
est to  the  Soviet  leadership  would  be 
more  Influential.  At  the  very  least,  we 
should  ensure  that  our  policies  do  not 
reward  the  Soviets  for  their  intransi- 
gence on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  end  their  oppression  of 
Soviet  Jews.  As  the  Soviets  seek  to 
modernize  their  society  under  their 
new  leader.  Premier  Gorbachev,  I  urge 
them  to  remember  that  a  modem,  re- 
spectable nation  values  all  its  people 
and  respects  their  desires.  Ending  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews  would  be  a 
meaningful  sign  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  serious  in  Improving  Its  ties  with 
and  respectability  among  the  interna- 
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PROPORTIONATE  RESPONSES 
TO  SOVIET  SALT  VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  10,  1985.  President  Reagan  Issued 
a  factsheet  on  building  an  interim 
framework  for  true  mutual  restraint 
regarding  n.S.  unilateral  compliance 
with  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  I  would  like 
to  recapitulate  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant highlights  of  this  Presidential 
statement. 

First.  President  Reagan  stated  that 
he  had  "serious  reservations  about  the 
inequities  of  the  SALT  I  agreement 
and  the  serious  flaws  of  the  SALT  II 
agreement."  I  strongly  agree  with 
President  Reagan's  critique  of  SALT  I 
and  II.  which  he  repeatedly  termed 
"fataUy  flawed"  in  1980. 

Second.  President  Reagan  states: 

The  pattern  of  Soviet  violations  Increas- 
ingly affects  our  national  security  and  raises 
uncertainty  about  the  forces  the  United 
SUtes  will  require  In  the  future.  •  •  • 
Soviet  preparations  for  a  prohibited  territo- 
rial ABM  defense  •  *  •  would  have  profound 
implications  for  the  vital  East- West  balance. 

I  also  strongly  agree  with  President 
Reagan's  assessment  of  the  risks  to 
American  national  security  resulting 
from  the  Soviet  SALT  violations.  The 
Soviets  are.  in  fact,  building  a  nation- 
wide, territorial  ABM  defense,  accord- 
ing to  Oeneral  Abrahamson. 

Third.  President  Reagan  stated: 

•  •  •  Soviet  violations  have  continued  and 
expanded  as  the  Soviets  have  continued  to 
build  their  strategic  forces.  Consequently, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been,  and  Is  not 
now,  exercising  the  equal  restraint  upon 
which  our  interim  restraint  policy  has  been 
conditioned. 

I  strongly  agree  with  President  Rea- 
gan's assessment  of  the  expanding  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  SALT  breakout  viola- 
tions. 

Fourth,  President  Reagan  stated: 

•  •  *  We  cannot  impose  upon  ourselves  a 
double  standard  that  amounts  to  unilateral 
treaty  compliance  and.  in  effect,  unilateral 
disarmament.  As  a  minimum  in  the  case  of 
Irreversible  Soviet  violations,  we  must  make 
appropriate  and  proportionate  response 
that  deny  the  military  benefits  of  these  vio- 
lations to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Again,  I  strongly  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  that  the  United  States 
must  not  engage  in  unilateral  compli- 
ance and  unilateral  disarmament,  and 
that  the  United  States  must  make  ap- 
propriate and  proportionate  responses. 
Indeed.  I  authored  the  proportionate 
response  language  in  the  fiscal  year 
1986  defense  authorization  bill  that 
the  President  was  referring  to. 

Fifth,  the  President  pledged: 

•  *  *  the  United  SUtes  will  develop  and.  as 
needed.  Implement  appropriate  and  propor- 
tionate responses  to  Soviet  noncompliance 
as  neoewary  to  ensure  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  iu  allies.*  *  * 


Again.  I  strongly  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  the  necessity  of  enact- 
ing proportionate  responses. 

Sixth,  since  June  10.  1985.  President 
Reagan  has  gone  the  extra  mile  in 
terms  of  giving  the  Soviets  the  chance 
to  reverse  their  SALT  violations.  In- 
stead, the  Soviets  have  expanded  the 
pattern  of  their  SALT  breakout  viola- 
tions. The  President's  December  23. 
1985,  report  to  Congress  on  Soviet 
SALT  violations  contained  seven 
newly  confirmed  violations.  Just  re- 
cently there  are  reports  confirming 
Soviet  deployment  of  a  nationwide, 
territorial  ABM  system,  in  complete 
violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  So  the 
extra  mile  since  Jime  10,  1985,  has  not 
seen  any  Improvement  in  Soviet  non- 
compliance. Indeed,  the  Soviets  are 
thumbing  their  noses  at  us  as  their 
violations  expand  at  an  accelerating 
pace. 

Seventh,  President  Reagan  stated: 

The  Department  of  Defense  will  conduct  a 
comprehensive  assessment  aimed  at  Identi- 
fying specific  actions  which  the  United 
States  could  take  to  accelerate  or  augment 
as  necessary  the  U.S.  strategic  moderniza- 
tion program  in  proportionate  response  to 
•  •  •  those  Soviet  violations  of  existing  arms 
agreements  which  the  Soviets  fail  to  cor- 
rect. •  •  •  The  results  of  this  review  will  be 
provided  for  the  President's  consideration 
by  November  15. 1985. 

I  strongly  commend  the  President 
for  ordering  this  Defense  Department 
assessment. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  memorandum  for 
the  President,  dated  November  15, 
1985.  by  Defense  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er, entitled  "Responding  to  Soviet  Vio- 
lations Policy  (RSVP)  Study,"  be 
printed  in  the  Recori).  The  executive 
branch  has  invoked  executive  privilege 
regarding  release  to  Congress  of  this 
unclassified  document,  and  refuses  to 
share  it  with  Congress.  But  I  strongly 
believe  that  in  order  to  support  the 
President's  policy  of  proportionate  re- 
sponses, we  must  have  this  document 
available  to  the  Congress.  Indeed,  ex- 
cerpts from  this  document  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  and 
other  newspapers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
these  various  documents  to  which  I 
have  made  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tri  Sschxtaht  or  Dxraisi. 

Washington,  DC. 
Memorandum  for  the  President. 
Subject:   Responding  to  Soviet  Violations 
Policy  (RSVP)  Study. 
This  memorandum  responds  to  the  several 
issues  on  which  you  requested  comment  In 
National  Security  Decision  Directive  173.  It 
is  an  executive  sxmunary  to  which  Is  at- 
tached the  full  report.  As  I  mentioned  In  my 
cover  letter  to  you  of  today.  I  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  with  you  some  specific  things  we 
might  do  to  respond  to  these  violations.  The 


most  Important  thing  we  can  do  is  press  for 
full  funding  for  SDI  In  the  Congress.  The 
report  is  an  aiuUysls  of  the  pattern  and  sig- 
nificance of  Soviet  violations,  the  prospects 
for  reversing  them  In  Geneva,  and  some  les- 
sons of  the  past  and  for  the  future. 

First,  if  I  might  be  permitted,  a  prelimi- 
nary word  about  history,  Soviet  violations, 
and  what  they  mean  to  us.  The  full  report 
makes  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
violating  with  Impunity  its  principal  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  United  States. 
From  the  beginning,  many  felt  that  the  So- 
viets used  the  arms  control  process  to  ob- 
scure their  planned  offensive  buildup,  weav- 
ing Into  the  fabric  of  the  SALT  I  and  ABM 
Treaty  the  loopholes  and  amblgiUties  that 
they  would  later  rely  on  to  becloud  or  ex- 
tenuate their  violations.  That  pattern  of 
Soviet  behavior  continues  to  ttils  day. 

LESSORS 

The  lessons  that  I  believe  emerge  from 
our  analysis  are  as  follows: 

First,  our  original  assumptions  that  the 
Soviets  would  not  violate  agreements,  be- . 
cause  the  political  repercussions  would  not 
be  worth  any  possible  gain,  have  been 
proved  false.  The  Soviets  have.  In  many 
cases,  violated  treaty  provisions  for  small, 
even  marginal  gains.  The  deployment  of  sev- 
eral dozen  SS-16  missiles  at  a  test  facility  is 
a  case  in  point.  So  is  the  insignificant 
number  by  which  the  Soviets  have  exceeded 
the  SALT  II  celling  on  strategic  nucloar  de- 
livery vehicles  and  the  protracted  delays  in 
dismantling  systems  as  required  by  the 
Treaty. 

Second,  there  will  always  be  very  strong 
pressure  to  ignore  violations  rather  tlian 
abandon  treaties— or  even  to  respond  pro- 
portionally, and  the  Soviet  know  this. 

Third,  a  failure  to  respond  immediately  to 
small  Infractions  often  encourages  larger 
ones. 

Fourth,  verification  is  not  a  substitute  for 
compliance.  It  is  vital  to  know  what  the  So- 
viets are  doing  and  to  be  able  to  judge  when 
violations  take  place.  But  verification  does 
not  guarantee  compliance.  Some  of  the 
most  troubling  violations  are  also  the  most 
easily  verified.  The  Krasnoyarak  radar  and 
the  SS-25  are  examples  of  violations  that 
the  Soviets  must  have  known  we  would 
detect. 

Fifth,  the  Standing  ConsulUtive  Commis- 
sion, the  body  assigned  to  deal  with  viola- 
tions, has  failed  to  gain  Soviet  compliance 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Indeed,  it  has.  I 
think,  generally  discouraged  more  effective 
measures  to  gain  Soviet  compliance  by 
pushing  compliance  Issues  Into  the  recesses 
of  a  languid,  confidential  and  ineffective 
forum. 

Sixth,  as  we  attempt  to  negotiate  deep  re- 
ductions In  offensive  forces  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  cheating  will  become  pro- 
portionally greater. 

Seventh,  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that 
the  Soviets  will  exploit  loopholes  and  ambi- 
guities and  that  their  presence  in  even  care- 
fully drafted  agreements  is  unavoidable. 
This  Is  because  the  SovleU  resist  precision 
and  we  have  a  history  of  acquiescing  when 
they  do  so. 

Eighth,  it  is  easier  to  fall  into  a  double 
standard  of  compliance  than  to  avoid  it 
Without  fear  of  contradiction  at  home  the 
Soviets  are  able  to  deny  violations.  We  are 
not.  As  a  democracy  we  are  rightly  unwill- 
ing (and  unable)  surreptitiously  to  violate 
agreements.  Even  the  decision  to  make  a  re- 
sponse proportional  to  Soviet  violations  re- 
quires great  political  courage,  particularly  if 


violations  are  not  challenged  early.  Indeed, 
you  are  the  first  President  to  decide  to  do  so 
and  you  can  expect  considerable  controver- 
sy over  any  specific  proportional  response 
that  you  choose  to  make. 

Ninth,  violations  can  only  be  deterred  by 
reqx>ndlng  to  them  in  ways  that  are  more 
costly  to  the  Soviets  than  the  gains  they 
expect  to  achieve  through  cheating.  Estab- 
lishing that  we  will  respond,  that  we  will 
impose  costs  at  least  equal  to  the  benefits  of 
Soviet  violations,  has  been  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  years  of  Indifference  and  Congres- 
sional preoccupation  with  defense  cuts. 
None  of  this  is  to  say  we  should  not  try  ur- 
gently and  patiently  to  get  the  arms  reduc- 
tions agreements  you  and  others  want.  It  is 
to  say  there  are  many  problems  ahead. 

SOVIET  VIOLATIOIfS  IH  PKRSPBCTIVK 

Following  is  a  more  detailed  summary  of 
the  report  itself,  which,  while  long,  is  so  be- 
cause it  traces  the  history  of  our  arms  nego- 
tiations relationships  with  the  Soviets,  and 
it  does  provide,  I  believe,  useful  background 
for  any  new  set  of  negotiations.  I  hope  you 
will  not  consider  it  too  negative,  or  too  lack- 
ing in  hope.  I  have  great  hopes  myself, 
based  on  my  certain  knowledge  of  how 
much  you  want  agreements  that  will  reduce 
arms. 

Tour  Veteran's  Day  address  at  Arlington 
was  a  most  eloquent  statement  of  why  we 
must  continue  to  try  to  secure  agreements 
for  real  and  deep  reductions  that  preserve 
our  ability  to  maintain  deterrence  at  much 
lower  levels,  and  leave  us  free  to  pursue 
your  better  way  to  peace— the  SDI— and, 
above  all.  agreements  that  are  truly 
verifiable. 

This  is  a  noble  quest  and  you  are  rightful- 
ly pursuing  it  with  my  total  support.  But  it 
is  essential,  I  believe,  that  we  all  be  aware  of 
how  many  pitfalls  there  are,  based  on  the 
history  of  Soviet  past  behavior.  We  have 
called  attention  to  their  behavior,  trying 
(with  only  moderate  success)  to  stimulate 
interest  and  understanding  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  the  American  people,  and  the 
allies,  and  urging  (with  no  success)  the 
Soviet  government  to  cease  and  desist. 

In  our  current  negotiations  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, we  have  worked  to  devise  positions  that 
take  account  of  the  verification  and  compli- 
ance problems  we  have  faced  In  connection 
with  existing  treaties.  But  these  steps,  how- 
ever sensible,  cannot  Impose  a  substantial 
cost  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  violations; 
even  more  important,  they  have  not  negated 
the  special  military  advantages  the  Soviets 
have  created  for  themselves  through  their 
violations. 

A  failure  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  respond  strongly  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
policy  of  treaty  violation  would  damage  our 
interests  in  various  significant  ways.  It 
wotild  signal  the  kind  of  uncertainty  and  po- 
litical weakness  that  invites  adversaries  to 
put  one  further  to  the  test,  and  It  could  be 
taken  as  recantation  of  our  findings  of  viola- 
tion, thereby  undermining  our  credibility.  A 
more  tangible  Ul  effect  would  be  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  military  gains  the  violations 
have  afforded  the  Soviet  Union  in  fields 
such  as  offensive  strategic  weaponry,  strate- 
gic defense,  and  biological  warfare. 

Moreover,  a  less  than  forceful  response  to 
the  violations  would  undermine  any  serious 
diplomatic  endeavor  to  improve  the  U.S.- 
U88R  relationship,  in  the  arms  control  and 
other  arenas. 

It  may  appear  paradoxical  that  the  key  to 
improve  n.S.-Soviet  relations  Is  a  vigorous 
response  by  us  to  Soviet  treaty  violations. 
But  it  is  no  more  so  than  the  observation 


that  the  key  to  domestic  peace  is  a  police 
force  ready  to  exert  itself  to  preserve  the 
law. 

THE  PAST  AS  PKELUOB 

History  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
violations  of  international  obligations  feed 
on  themselves;  the  violator  tests  and  judges 
the  reaction  to  each  violation  before  moving 
on  to  the  next.  This  was  certainly  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Allied  Powers  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  wars  as  Hitler  probed  to  Its  abject 
limit  the  unwillingness  of  France  and  Brit- 
ain to  respond  to  a  widening  pattern  of 
German  treaty  violations. 

Thus  was  massive  German  rearmament 
permitted  to  take  place,  on  the  land,  at  sea 
and  In  the  air,  in  violation  of  legally  binding 
treaties.  From  small  German  violations 
great  battleships  grew. 

The  failure  of  the  democracies  in  the 
1930s  had  little  to  do  with  the  verification 
of  illegal  Nazi  rearmament.  The  transforma- 
tions of  Boy  Scout  troops  and  police  pre- 
cinct units  Into  Wehrmacht  divisions,  or  the 
conversion  of  flying  clubs  into  Luftwaffe 
squadrons,  were  not  deceptions  put  over  on 
an  unsuspecting  allied  Intelligence  estab- 
lishment. They  were,  on  the  contrary,  clever 
devices  to  give  those  bent  on  appeasing  the 
Nazis  a  pretext  for  inaction. 

To  those,  like  Churchill,  who  saw  the  con- 
sequences of  acquiescing  in  German  rearma- 
ment, the  evidence  was  clear  enough.  But 
for  those  who  were  not  prepared  to  act  be- 
cause action  required  sacrifice  and  large  de- 
fense expenditures,  always  unpopular  In  de- 
mocracies there  was  ample  scope  for  incon- 
clusive debate  over  the  interpretation  of  law 
and  intelligence. 

And  so  there  is  today  failure  to  object  or 
respond  to  violations  will  Invite  further  vio- 
lations, many  of  which  are  already  fore- 
shadowed by  national  Intelligence  estimates. 

THE  PATTEEH  OP  SOVIET  VIOLATIOHB  AHD  D.B. 
RESPOIfSBS 

The  failure  of  the  Johnson.'  Nixon,  Ford 
and  Carter  Administrations  to  respond  seri- 
ously to  the  many  Soviet  violations  that 
took  place  during  their  tenures  led  to  the 
situation  you  confronted  when,  in  1984.  you 
became  the  first  President  in  five  Adminis- 
trations to  find  the  Soviets  in  violation  of  a 
number  of  important  provisions  of  several 
arms  control  agreements,  many  of  which 
had  gone  on  for  years  before  you  called  at- 
tention to  them. 

The  Unites  SUtes  might  not  be  faced  with 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  today  if,  more  than 
a  decade  ago,  we  had  effectively  protested 
the  construction,  also  illegal  under  the 
ABM  Treaty,  of  a  Soviet  radar  at  Kam- 
ctiatka.  Although  the  two  violations  are 
quite  different  in  nature  (Kamchatka  was 
not  nearly  so  serious  militarily),  it  is  likely 
that  the  ease  with  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment acquiesed  in  the  Kamchatka  violation 
in  1975  emboldened  the  Soviets  to  approve 
the  Krasnoyarsk  project  probably  in  1977  or 
1978. 

In  concluding  and  implementing  treaties 
with  friends  and   allies   we   assume   good 


I  Durlns  the  Johnton  AdmlnlftraUon  the  Soviets 
began  the  practice  of  oonductint  undersround  nu- 
clear tetta  In  a  manner  that  frequently  csuted  vent- 
ing of  radloacUve  material  Into  the  atmosphere  in 
violation  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  American 
protesta.  aome  81  of  which  have  been  lodted  with 
the  SovleU  tlnce  IMS.  became  a  aecret  ritual 
aoomed  by  the  Soviets.  The  moat  recent  aueh 
Soviet  vIolaUon  of  the  LTBT  took  place  on  Olober 
W.  1M4.  Twenty  yean  paaed  from  the  time  of  the 
first  unequivocal  evidence  of  Soviet  venting  before 
you.  In  February  IW6.  pubUdy  dlseloaed  these 
chronic  vlolatlona. 


faith.  Our  friends  and  allies  rarely  craft 
loopholes,  ambiguities,  or  definitional  im- 
precision as  devices  to  distort  the  plain 
intent  of  the  parties  and  recapture  conces- 
sions apparently  made  by  them  during  the 
negotiating  process.  Disputes,  when  they  do 
arise,  are  generally  settled  by  negotiation  in 
wliich  the  original  intent  of  the  parties  Is  a 
crucial  factor  in  the  resolution. 

In  dealing  with  the  SovleU.  however,  our 
experience  has  been  quite  different  In 
SALT  I  and  II  and  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  So- 
viets insisted  on  formulations  calculated  to 
excuse  subsequent  actions  of  precisely  the 
sort  the  agreements  were  understood  to  cur- 
tall.  And  since  the  agreements  were  signed, 
the  Soviets  have  made  prodigious  use  of  the 
loopholes  and  ambiguities  they  argued  for. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  It  will  never  be 
possible  to  get  a  good  arms  reduction  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  that  is  In  our  Inter- 
est. Indeed.  I  think  you  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  do  this  than  any  previous  American 
President  because  we  are  strong  and  the  So- 
vleU know  you  are  perfectly  able  and  will- 
ing to  work  for  good  agreements  and  not  be 
pressured  into  bad  ones. 

EZPLOrmiG  LOOPHOLES  AHD  AKBIOtnTIES 

The  most  Important  example  of  Soviet  ex- 
ploiUtion  of  loopholes,  drawn  from  SALT  I, 
has  to  do  with  the  deployment  of  the  S8-19. 
a  large,  MIRVed  Soviet  ICBM.  Central  to 
the  SALT  I  agreement  was  a  prohibition  on 
the  conversion  of  launchers  for  light  mis- 
siles into  launchers  for  heavy  missiles.  The 
SovleU  successfully  resisted  UJ3.  efforu  to 
nail  down  the  definition  of  the  terms 
"light"  and  "heavy,"  claiming  that  the  dis- 
tinction was  "obvious  to  everyone."  Because 
there  then  existed  one  missile,  the  SS-9, 
vastly  larger  than  any  other  deployed  on 
either  side,  the  Soviets  encouraged  the  view 
that  since  both  sides  understood  the  SS-9  to 
be  "heavy"  and  the  several  small  missiles 
then  deployed  to  be  "light."  there  would  be 
no  problem  of  distinguishing  the  two  types 
during  the  period  of  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment. 

While  this  issue  was  under  discussion  the 
SovleU  delayed  (In  order  to  conceal  it  from 
the  U.S.)  the  flight  test  and  silo  construc- 
tion program  of  a  new  ICBM.  Once  the 
agreement  was  signed,  the  Soviets  launched 
the  first  test  fUghU  of  the  SS-19.  which 
turned  out  to  have  three  times  the  destruc- 
tive potential  (throw-weight)  of  either  side's 
largest  "light"  missile.  It  was  as  If  one  party 
to  an  agreement  limiting  the  sides  to  speci- 
fied numbers  of  feathers  and  bricks  secretly 
piled  up  stones  and  then  argued  that  be- 
cause stones  are  not  bricks  they  must  be 
counted  as  feathers.  We  now  know  that  the 
aura  of  good  faith  with  which  the  SovleU 
enveloped  the  American  negotiators  was  In- 
tended to  allay  the  sort  of  skepticism  that 
might  have  led  us  to  insist  on  precise  defini- 
tions of  such  terms  as  "light"  and  "heavy." 

In  building  a  loophole  large  enough  for 
the  88-19,  the  SovleU  calculated  that  the 
U.S.  would  eventually  acquiesce  In  a  fait  ac- 
compli. They  could  not  have  anticipated 
how  scant  a  protest  we  would  make  or  how 
readily  the  Nixon  Administration  would 
plead  the  Soviet  case  In  order  to  contain  the 
complalnu  of  Senators  who  had  been  told 
in  hearings  that  the  United  SUtes  would 
regard  as  "heavy"  any  missile  larger  than 
the  "light"  missiles  deployed  when  the 
agreement  was  signed. 

Looking  back  on  the  deployment  of  the 
88-19  in  1975.  it  would  be  hard  to  fault  the 
SovieU  for  concluding  that  the  United 
States  would  accept  without  effective  pro- 
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test  any  Soviet  mctlon  thmt  could  be  excused, 
however  dlslncenuoualy.  by  Invoking  a  con- 
venient loophole  or  wnblgiilty.  And  if  one 
can  call  a  rock  a  feather  and  get  away  with 
It.  why  not  say  an  early  warning  radar  with 
a  substantial  ABM  potential  Is  a  radar  for 
space  tracking  and  build  It  at  Krasnoyarsk? 
Such  has  been  the  evolution  of  Soviet  non- 
compliance.' 

TIOLAnORS  THAT  DEPLOIT  0.8.  IltTnilOD»CK 
UMITATIOItS 

In  IMS,  the  Soviet  Union  commenced  de- 
ployment of  the  mobile  SS-25  and  thereby 
violated  a  provision  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
limiting  each  side  to  the  deployment  of  only 
one  new  type  of  ICBM.»  Despite  massive  en- 
cryption of  daU  during  the  SS-25  night  test 
program,  we  have  convincing  evidence  the 
Soviet  claim  that  the  SS-25  is  a  permitted 
modernization  of  an  older  ICBM  (SS-13)  U 
false.  The  SS-25  is  a  new  type  of  ICBM  in 
every  respect,  including  measurable  charac- 
teristics by  which  the  Treaty  defines  new 
types.  Particularly  troubling  is  the  technical 
argument  by  which  the  SovleU  sought  to 
justify  the  SS-25  since  it  is  likely  to  be  ap- 
plied to  additional  new  types  of  ICBMs 
identified  by  U.S.  inteUlgence  but  not  yet 
flight  tested.  For  this  reason,  a  failure  to  re- 
spond effectively  to  this  violation  will 
almost  certainly  invite  additional  violations 
in  the  future. 

In  1979,  proponents  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  stressed  the  Importance  of  the  new- 
type  limit  on  modernization.  They  argued 
that,  with  the  Treaty,  the  SovleU  would  be 
limited  to  one  new  type  of  ICBM  while, 
without  a  Treaty,  several  were  expected.  A 
third  possibUlty— that  the  Soviets  would 
sign  the  Treaty,  violate  it  and  wind  up  with 
several  new  types  nonetheless— never  fig- 
ured Ln  the  ratification  debate,  although 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about 
whether  the  new-type  llmlUtlon  was  verifia- 
ble. 

The  evolution  of  the  one-new-type  limita- 
tion In  the  SALT  II  negotiations  Is  Instruc- 
tive. The  United  States  proposed  banning 
all  types  of  ICBMs.  The  Soviets  insisted 
that  one  be  permitted  and  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  modification  of  older  types. 
We  conceded  both  points.  There  followed  a 
lengthy  negotiation  aimed  at  defining  the 
sort  of  modification  that  would  be  allowed 
for  older  types  of  ICBMs. 

The  constraints  finally  agreed  to  under 
Soviet  pressure  were  narrowly  defined.  All 
along,  our  Intent  for  the  one-new-type  limit 
and  the  associated  rules  covering  allowable 
modification  was  to  restrict  severely  the 
Soviet  freedom  to  bring  out  a  new  missile  In 
the  guise  of  modifying  an  old  one.  In  the 
end,  the  Soviets  twisted  the  Treaty's  Intent 
and  then  violated  it  so  as  to  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  at  least  two  new  types.  What 
had  begun  as  a  cul  de  sac  ended  up  a  super- 
highway leading  to  the  development  of  a 
whole  generation  of  new  and  substantially 
more  capable  Intercontinental  ballistic  mls- 
sUes. 

VIOLATIOIIS  KXACKBBATHfO  U.S.  IlTTELLIOEIfCX 
LnOTATIOIlS 

We  think  U.S.  efforts  to  obtain  a  Sotdet 
pledge  to  refrain  from  the  encryption  of 
teat  data  telemetry  almost  certainly  alerted 
Moflcow  to  the  importance  of  telemetry  as  a 
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•A  new  CIA  report  conflmu  that  the  Kru- 
DOTank  imdar  Is  not  milted  for  the  puipoaea 
claimed  (or  It  by  the  Soviet  but  Is  Indeed  an  early 
wamlnt  radar. 

•  The  Sovleta  had  earlier  formally  notified  ui  that 
the  88-Z-M  wai  to  be  their  one  permitted  new 
type  of  ICBM. 


source  of  intelligence  about  Soviet  military 
programs.  The  Soviets  seldom  denied  us 
missile  test  daU  before  we  proposed  that 
they  undertake  not  to  do  so;  agreement  on 
prohibiting  encryption  necessary  for  verifi- 
cation purposes,  however,  was  followed  Im- 
mediately by  extensive  Soviet  encryption. 

Newly  aware  of  our  requirement  for  test 
data,  the  Soviets  set  about  denying  it  to  us. 
And  they  have  never  looked  back:  encryp- 
tion. In  addition  to  other  concealment  and 
deception  measures,  has  spread  like  a  range 
fire  ever  since.  In  some  cases,  it  is  now 
nearly  total.  And  the  Treaty  provisions  re- 
stricting encryption,  which  SALT  II  propo- 
nents highlighted  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
U.S.  would  have  unencumbered  access  to  In- 
formation necessary  for  verification  and  In- 
telligence, are  now  chronically  violated. 

During  the  SALT  II  ratification  debate, 
the  Senate  was  particularly  forceful  In  as- 
serting the  Importance  it  attached  to  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  limitations  on  teleme- 
try encryption.  The  report  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  Treaty 
included  the  following  sUtement: 

"Any  practice  with  regard  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  telemetrlc  information  during  the 
testing  of  strategic  arms  limited  by  the 
Treaty,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  fail- 
ure to  transmit  relevant  telemetrlc  Informa- 
tion, which  results  In  impeding  of  verifica- 
tion by  United  States  national  technical 
means  of  any  provision  of  the  Treaty,  will 
be  raised  by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission  and  if  the 
Issue  is  not  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  United  SUtes  re- 
serves the  right  to  exercise  aU  other  avaU- 
able  remedies.  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty." 

The  Administration  and  Congress  alike 
understood  that  a  violation  of  the  encryp- 
tion provision  would  have  profound  conse- 
quences for  U.S.  Intelligence  and  could  un- 
dermine the  many  Treaty  provisions  whose 
verification  depended  on  access  to  Soviet 
test  daU  Here  again  we  are  faced  with  a 
violation  which,  unless  reversed,  is  certain 
to  diminish  still  further  our  ability  to  moni- 
tor Soviet  activities  and  to  verify  their  com- 
pliance with  Treaty  obligations. 

KRASHOYARSK  AND  TKRRITORIAI.  DEFENSE 

Of  the  many  violations  of  the  USSR's 
arms  control  obligations,  the  most  serious 
Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to.  the  large 
Soviet  phased-array  radar  under  construc- 
tion near  Krasnoyarsk.  For  associated  with 
that  radar  is  a  variety  of  other  violations. 
some  of  the  spirit  or  Intent,  others  of  the 
letter,  of  the  complex  constraints  In  the 
ABM  Treaty  aimed  at  preventing  the  de- 
ployment of  a  territorial  defense  Involving  a 
nation-wide  antl-ballistlc  missile  system. 

While  the  evidence  Is  not  conclusive  there 
Is  good  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  combi- 
nation of  Soviet  development  of  readlly- 
transporUble  radars,  significant  upgrading 
of  the  Moscow  ABM  system,  the  testing  of 
air-defense  components  In  an  ABM  mode, 
the  development  (and  testing)  cf  air-defense 
missiles  capable  of  Intercepting  ballistic  mis- 
sile warheads  and  the  completion  of  a  net- 
work of  large  phased-array  radars  of  which 
the  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk  is  a  part.  Taken 
together,  these  activities,  some  reaching 
back  into  the  early  and  mid-1970s,  could  In- 
dicate the  beginning  of  Soviet  territorial  de- 
fense against  ballistic  missiles. 

The  central  restriction  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
Is  the  limit  it  places  on  the  deployment  of 
large  phased-array  radars.  Because  they 
typically  take  five-to-seven  years  to  build 
and  are  the  pacing  element  In  an  Integrated 


defense  system,  these  highly  visible  large 
radars  were  severely  constrained  in  the  1972 
Treaty.  Once  deployed,  these  radars  form 
the  essential  Infrastructure  to  which  inter- 
ceptors and  smaller  radars  might  be  added, 
expanding  Incrementally  the  capacity  of  the 
system  as  a  whole  to  detect,  track  and  Inter- 
cept U.S.  or  allied  warheads  launched  In  re- 
taliation against  Soviet  Urgets. 

That  the  SovleU  are  today  poised  for  such 
a  development  is  a  consequence  of  a  pattern 
of  violations,  many  of  which  must  have 
been  planned  during  suid  in  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  ABM  Treaty  negoti- 
ations. It  is  likely  that  the  SovleU  will  con- 
tinue further  to  refine  the  air  defense  com- 
ponenU  and  transporUble  radars'  necessary 
to  make  full  use  of  the  large  phased-array 
radar  base  that  Is  now  nearing  completion— 
a  base  that  greatly  exceeds  that  planned  by 
the  United  SUtes  for  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  abandoned  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

THE  STANDING  CONStTLTATTVE  COMMISSION 

SALT  I  and  II  and  the  ABM  Treaty  aU 
provided  for  a  Standing  ConsulUtlve  Com- 
mission (SCO  for  the  drafting  of  technical 
implementing  agreemenU  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  compliance  Issues.  It  conslsU  of  rep- 
resenUtlves  of  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union 
who  negotiate  on  the  occasion  of  their  meet- 
ings. lU  deliberations  are  secret. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  often  made  for  it, 
the  sec  has  failed  to  resolve  any  significant 
compliance  Issue  in  the  approximately  1,500 
days  that  It  has  been  In  sessslon  over  the 
last  13  years.  A  less  productive  forum  for 
the  resolution  of  disputes  would  be  difficult 
to  find. 

Par  from  resolving  disputes  over  compli- 
ance, the  sec  has  become  a  diplomatic 
carpet  under  which  Soviet  violations  have 
been  continuously  swept,  an  Orwellian 
memory-hole  into  which  our  concerns  have 
been  dumped  like  yesterday's  trash.  Unwill- 
ing to  face  up  to  a  mounting  record  of 
Soviet  violations,  successive  administrations 
have  consigned  our  concerns  to  the  SCC 
where  they  have  been  'discussed,"  often  for 
years  on  end.  with  wholly  unsatisfactory  re- 
sulU. 

Violations  raised  by  the  U.S.  in  the  SCC 
were  dealt  with  in  slow  motion  while  they 
continued  and  until  they  had  run  their 
course,  at  which  time  they  were  declared  to 
have  been  resolved.  A  good  case  In  point  Is 
the  Soviet  program  for  testing  air  defense 
componenU  In  an  "ABM  mode"  In  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  WeU  over  100  suspi- 
cious tesU  were  conducted  over  twelve  years 
while  the  SCC  painted  an  attenuated  ara- 
besque that  served  to  obscure  their  continu- 
ation. When  their  tesU  were  completed  the 
SovleU  announced,  and  the  United  SUtes 
gratefully  received,  the  news  that  they 
would  cease.  Even  this  dismal  result  proved 
ephemeral;  after  a  brief  interval,  the  SovleU 
resumed  the  prohibited  tesU- and  back  we 
went  to  the  SCC. 

Our  Administration  has  been  the  first  to 
acknowledge  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  SCC. 
and  the  first  one  willing  to  report  publicly 
Soviet  violations. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  Inad- 
equacies of  the  SCC  can  be  overcome  by  a 
redoubled  effort.  I  believe  this  misses  the 
essential  point  about  the  SCC.  If  the  SovleU 
comply  with  agreemenU.  the  issue  of  viola- 
tions will  not  arise  in  the  SCC  or  anywhere 
else.  If  they  wish  to  violate  them,  they  will 
not  be  deterred  by  semi-annual  meetings  of 
the  SCC.  The  SCC  Is  merely  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussion, a  date  and  place  and  list  of  atten- 
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dees.  While,  In  theory,  it  could  be  used  to 
dispel  misunderstandings,  misunderstanding 
Is  not  the  source  of  Soviet  behavior,  rather, 
Soviet  behavior  is  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
gain  advantage'and  the  SCC  Is  powerless  to 
affect  it. 

A  constituency  has  developed  around  the 
SCC  composed,  as  Is  the  SCC  Itself,  of  Sovl- 
eU and  Americans  who  believe  that  viola- 
tions of  agreemenU  must  not  be  permitted 
to  become  prominent  features  of  the  arms 
control  dialogue.  Only  a  clear  declaration 
from  the  President  that  the  SCC  has  failed 
offers  any  prospect  that  we  will  find  the  will 
and  opportunity  to  make  the  appropriate 
responses  that  will  create  Incentives  for 
Soviet  compliance  and  disincentives  to 
Soviet  violations. 

SIONinCANCE  or  THE  PATTERN  OP  VIOLATIONS 

The  current  and  future  Soviet  violations 
pose  real  risks  to  our  security  and  to  the 
process  of  arms  control  Itself. 

The  Krasnoyarsk  radar  together  with 
other  indications  suggesting  a  possible 
future  territorial  defense  could  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  our  strategic  deterrent 
forces.  Even  a  probable  territorial  defense 
would  require  us  to  Increase  the  number  of 
our  offensive  forces  and  their  ability  to  pen- 
etrate Soviet  defenses  to  assure  that  our 
operational  plans  could  be  executed.  The 
deployment  In  significant  numbers  of  the 
SS-25  (which  Is  now  well  underway)  will 
erode  deterrence  by  allowing  the  SovleU  to 
contemplate  a  first-strike  using  their  fixed 
ICBMs,  while  retaining  Intact  a  reserve 
force  of  mobUe  systems  reslllant  to  counter- 
attack. On-going  encryption  of  flight-test  te- 
lemetry will  continue  to  rob  us  of  valuable 
intelligence  and  diminish  further  our  ability 
to  verify  Soviet  compliance  with  arms  con- 
trol agreemenU.  Other  Soviet  concealment 
practices  will  have  a  similar  effect. 

These  few  examples  are  illustrative.  For 
each  of  the  violations  that  you  have  report- 
ed to  the  Congress  there  are  associated  risks 
to  our  security.  When  violations  of  the 
spirit  of  past  agreemenU  are  added  to  the 
list— the  deployment  of  the  SS-19,  the  con- 
version of  ballistic  missile  launching  subma- 
rines to  cruise  missile  launching  subma- 
rines, and  the  like— the  cumulative  impact 
on  our  security  Is  deeply  troubling. 

We  believe  modernized  strategic  and  con- 
ventional forces  and  vigorous  SDI  research 
present  the  strongest  message  to  the  SovleU 
in  response  to  their  treaty  violations.  Such 
US  forces  and  research  also  provide  the  best 
hedge  against  future  Soviet  threaU.  There 
are  a  number  of  military  programs  which 
have  been  cancelled  or  reduced  due  to 
budget  constralnU.  These  reductions  could 
have  a  significant  effect  on  our  deterrent 
capability.  Thus,  our  priority  response 
should  be  to  implement  fully  these  pro- 
grams. I  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  our  op- 
tions for  proportionate  responses  upon  your 
return  from  Oeneva. 

I  think  It  Is  stUl  possible  to  obtain,  by 
patent  negotiation  with  the  SovleU.  verifia- 
ble agreemenU  that  make  sharp  reductions, 
down  to  parity,  In  the  nuclear  arsenals. 
Both  powers'  strategic  defense  remains, 
however,  as  the  greatest  single  long-range 
hope  of  mankind. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  PRE- 
SIDING OFFICER  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  treaty 
which  was  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  11:31  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1396.  An  act  to  settle  unresolved  claims 
relating  to  certain  allotted  Indian  lands  on 
the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation,  to 
remove  clouds  from  the  titles  to  certain 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  THURMom)]. 

At  1:51  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  534)  making  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986, 
and  agrees  thereto,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
Joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJ.  Res.  563.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  pro- 
grams relating  to  housing  and  community 
development,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  section  204  of  Public 
Law  98-459,  the  Speaker  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Aging  the  following  persons  from 
private  life:  Ms.  Tessa  Macaulay  of 
Miami,  FL,  and  Mrs.  Josephine  K.  Ob- 
linger  of  Springfield,  IL. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
piuvuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
276a-l  of  title  22  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  to  attend  the 
conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  to  be  held  in  Mexico  City, 
Mexico,  on  April  7  through  April  12, 
1986,  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Pepper,  chair- 
man, Mr.  HAiOLTOir,  vice  chairman, 
Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  os  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr,  Bedell,  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHmoT,  Mr.  Vaitder  Jaot,  and  Mr. 
Hyde. 

At  3:49  p.m.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 


the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1534.  An  act  to  prevent  the  denial  of 
employment  opportunities  by  prohlblUog 
the  use  of  lie  detectors  by  employers  in- 
volved In  or  affecting  intersUte  commerce. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  oojy 
sent,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

H.R.  1524.  An  act  to  prevent  the  denial  of 
employment  opportunities  by  prohibiting 
the  use  of  He  detectors  by  employers  in- 
volved in  or  affecting  IntersUte  commerce: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  bill  was  ordered  held 
at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent 
pending  further  disposition. 

H.J.  Res.  563.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  pro- 
grams relating  to  housing  and  community 
development,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  March  13.  1986.  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

8.  1396.  An  act  to  settle  unresolved  claims 
relating  to  certain  allotted  Indian  lands  on 
the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation,  to 
remove  clouds  from  the  titles  to  certain 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  413.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
under  which  territorial  provisions  In  li- 
censes to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
malt  beverage  producu  are  lawful  under  the 
antitrust  laws  (Rept.  No.  99-259). 

By  Mr.  OARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affalrs: 

Special  Report  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  (Rept.  No.  99-260). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtlon: 

Daniel  Oliver,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conunissloner  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  seven  years  from  September  26, 
1981; 

Andrew  John  Strenio.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  seven  years  from  September 
26. 1981; 

Paul  H,  Lamboley.  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Com- 
mission  for  a  Urm  expiring  December  81, 
1989; 

J.J.  Simmons  III,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Com- 
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mlaaton  tm  a  tenn  expiring  December  31, 
1990: 

Janet  Hale,  of  MaasachuaetU,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Transportation; 

Alfred  C.  Sikes,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Communica- 
tions and  Information: 

The  following  officers  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Ouard  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral:  Edward  Nelson,  Jr., 
Clyde  E.  Robbins,  Theodore  J.  Wojnar. 
Arnold  M.  Danielsen:  and  Howard  B.  Thor- 
sen. 

(The  following  nominations  were  re- 
poirted  with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  For  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. I  also  report  favorably  two 
lists  of  Coast  Guard  nominations 
which  appeared  in  full  in  the  Record 
of  February  17,  1986,  and,  to  save  the 
expense  of  reprinting  them  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  ask  that  they  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators: 

Philip  D.  Winn,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  EWrectors  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences  for  a 
term  expiring  September  7,  1986; 

Prank  B.  SoUars.  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  for  a  term  of 
three  years; 

John  A.  Bohn.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  for  a  term  of  four  years;  and 

Richard  H.  Francis,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
President  of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Bank. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Banltlng, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 
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against  certain  officers,  employees,  or  con- 
tractors of  air  carriers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2193.  A  bill  to  reform  and  simplify  the 
Federal  Individual  Income  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  2193.  A  bin  to  change  the  basis  for  com- 
putation of  emergency  compensation  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  adjusts 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  the 
1986  through  1990  crops  of  wheat  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself,  B4r. 
DouE,  Mr.  Leaht,  Mr.  Hxiifz,  Mr. 
SmoN,  Mr.  Kknivxdt,  Mr.  Braolet, 
Mr.  Chafkk,  Mr.  Eaglitoii,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Awdrbws,  Mr.  Oah- 
STOH,  Mr.  Gowt,  Mr.  Ldoah.  Mr.  Mat- 
suwAGA,  Mr.  NuHH,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Sarbares,  Mr. 
Thttrmowd,  Mr.  Warker,  Mr.  ZoRiif- 

8KY,  Mr.  COCHRAM.  Mr.  iMOtTYE.  Ii4r. 

Pell,    Mr.    Moyhihaw,   Mr.   Kerry. 

Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.J.  Res.  296.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate  October    16.    1986.   as   "World   Food 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


UMI 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILI£  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BTRD: 
S.  2188.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  electric  generation  and 
tndxistrlal  energy  capacity;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  B4r.  STAFFORD  (by  request): 
8.  3189.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  8ARBANE8: 
a  3190.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  full  cost- 
of-living    adjustment    in    benefits    payable 
under  certain  Federal  programs  shall  be 
made  for  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By    Ut.    ROTH    (for    himself.    Mr. 

CoHDi,  Mr.  Chuxb,  Mr.  Lkvik,  and 

Mr.  Smoii): 

a  3191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avla- 

tlan  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  prohibit  repriaais 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  Res.  366.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  deduction  for 
State  and  local  taxes  be  repealed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  2188.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  electric  gen- 
eration and  industrial  energy  capacity; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

(The  remarlKs  of  Mr.  Byrd  and  the 
text  of  the  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Rxcoao.) 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  2189.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23.  United  Stotes 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SUXTACX  TRAHSrORTATIOIt  RXAUTHORIZATIOIf 
ACT 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  by  request  a 
bill  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  entitled  the  "Surface 
Transportation  Reauthorization  Act 
of  1986."  This  bill  provides  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram and  the  urban  mass  transit  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  years  1987  through 
1990  and  extends  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  through  1992. 1  am  pleased  to  in- 
troduce this  legislation  by  request  in 
order  to  bring  it  before  the  Senate  for 
our  consideration. 


l&t.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion's transmittal  letter,  the  summary 
of  major  provisions,  and  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secrxtart  op  Transportatioh, 
Waihinaton,  DC,  February  S,  1989. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  PRESiOEifT:  I  am  submitting  for 
your  consideration  a  draft  bill  entitled  the 
"Surface  Transportation  Reauthorization 
Act  of  1986". 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  rede- 
fine the  role  of  Federal.  sUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  carrying  out  surface  transpor- 
tation projects  Involving  highway  construc- 
tion, highway  safety  and  transit.  This  bill 
would  provide  a  total  of  approximately  $57 
billion  in  authorizations  for  these  programs 
over  the  four-year  period  from  FY  1987  to 
FY  1990.  All  of  this  funding  will  come  from 
user  fees  paid  Into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
The  bill  would  provide  more  flexibility  to 
states  by  combining  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary, the  Interstate  reconstruction  (4R), 
and  the  Interstate  construction  programs 
Into  a  single  combined  program  authorized 
at  $7.8  billion  per  year.  The  formula  for  this 
combined  program  would  be  based  on  the 
formulas  of  the  programs  being  consolidat- 
ed thus  retaining  the  relative  distribution  of 
these  funds  for  the  various  states,  but  the 
states  would  decide  whether  new  construc- 
tion or  rehablllUtion  of  existing  major 
highways  Is  the  highest  priority.  We  expect 
that  high  priority  Interstate  segments  that 
are  not  yet  built  (especially  gaps  between 
major  urbanized  areas)  will  be  built  by  the 
states  under  this  combined  program. 

The  bill  would  enhance  local  decision- 
making and  increase  sUte  flexibility  by  cre- 
ating a  block  grant  for  other  highway  pro- 
grams and  for  the  transit  program.  This 
streamlined  program  would  be  authorized  at 
a  level  of  $3.3  billion  per  year.  Detailed  Fed- 
eral reviews  will  be  replaced  by  assurances 
from  the  states,  thus  providing  a  simpler, 
more  efficient  mechanism  for  delivery  of 
these  funds.  The  bill  would  repeal  the  cur- 
rent operating  assistance  program  for  large 
urbanized  areas,  but  would  allow  the  states 
the  discretion  to  fund  an  operating  assist- 
ance program  for  rural  and  small  urbanized 
areas  using  their  block  grant  funds. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
designed  to  enhance  competition  and  the 
role  of  the  private  sector  in  the  provision  of 
transit  services.  Studies  show  that  major 
savings  may  be  possible  through  such  com- 
petition. 

Substantial  funding  would  continue  to  be 
made  available  for  reconstruction  of  bridges 
on  the  primary  system.  Because  of  the  con- 
tinued need  to  Improve  safety  on  the  na- 
tion's highways,  the  hazard  elimination  and 
highway-railroad  grade  crossings  programs 
will  be  retained  as  separate  programs.  The 
bill  also  would  strengthen  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  safety  efforts  by  con- 
tinuing our  highway  safety  program  while 
eliminating  Federal  earmarking  of  funds.  It 
would  Increase  the  funding  for  the  commer- 
cial motor  vehicles  safety  program  and 
permit  states  to  use  other  apportioned 
funds  for  these  purposes. 


The  Department  believes  user  fee  levels 
should  not  be  Increased  and,  therefore,  the 
bill  continues  the  current  highway  user  fee 
tax  levels.  However,  we  have  Included  provi- 
sions to  end  certain  exemptions  which  we 
believe  are  not  warranted.  The  amount 
made  available  atmually  to  the  states  by 
this  bill  for  highway  construction,  highway 
safety,  and  transit  programs  equals  the 
amount  projected  to  be  paid  annually  into 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  The  bill  proposes 
this  equality  between  receipts  and  payments 
to  ensure  that  the  legislation  Is  "deficit  neu- 
tral"; that  is,  it  does  not  Increase  or  de- 
crease the  annual  deficit.  While  this  results 
in  a  lower  total  program  level  than  in  past 
years,  the  spending  levels  are  in  response  to 
the  decision  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  take  steps  that  are  necessary  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

These  features  are  described  in  greater 
detail  in  the  first  enclosure. 

The  bill  that  we  are  proposing  at  this  time 
does  not  contain  any  revisions  to  the  cur- 
rent program  for  disadvantaged  business  en- 
terprises created  by  section  105(f)  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982.  The  issue  Is  still  under  consideration 
and  we  intend  to  work  closely  with  the  Con- 
gress to  address  this  provision  during  the 
development  of  the  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submittal  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress  and  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

EUZABETH  HaHTORD  DOLB. 

StnoiART  or  Major  Provisions 

TITLI  I— rXDIRAL-An>  HIORWAT  PROGRAMS 

This  legislation  restructures  the  liighway 
program  to  continue  the  Federal  emphasis 
on  highway  systems  ttiat  warrant  Federal 
attention  while  allowing  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments greater  flexibility  to  meet  high- 
way needs.  The  bill  would  restructure  the 
tiigbway  program  Into  four  major  parts:  (1) 
the  Interstate/Primary  program  composed 
of  the  former  separate  Interstate  construc- 
tion. Interstate  rehabilitation  (4R),  and  pri- 
mary programs  (3)  the  bridge  program  (3) 
selected  safety  programs  (including  the 
hazard  elimination  and  highway-railroad 
grade  crossings  programs),  and  (4)  the  block 
grant  program  composed  of  the  former  sep- 
arate urban,  secondary,  and  non-primary 
bridge  program.  The  Interstate/Primary 
program  and  changes  to  other  existing 
highway  programs  are  discussed  below.  The 
block  grant  program  is  discussed  in  Title  IV. 
Interttate/Prlmary  Program 

In  order  to  give  the  states  increased  flexi- 
bility to  address  critical  national  needs,  the 
Interstate  construction.  Interstate-4R  and 
primary  programs  are  merged  into  a  single 
program.  The  funds  may  be  used  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  state  for  any  projects  current- 
ly permitted  under  these  programs.  At  a 
time  when  requirements  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  make  it  necessary  to  reduce  pro- 
gram levels,  a  combined  program  offers  the 
■tatea  more  flexibility  to  complete  high-pri- 
ority work.  The  new  structure  recognises 
the  need  to  balance  the  preaervation  of  the 
existing  major  highway  system  with  the 
need  to  build  new  highways.  States  will 
have  the  ability  to  accelerate  completion  of 
some  Intentate  segments  since  there  will  no 
longer  tw  a  dlalncentive  to  use  primur 
system  funds  on  Interstate  construction. 


Under  current  law,  spending  primary 
system  funds  on  completing  the  IntersUte 
system  would  decrease  future  Interstate 
construction  apportionments. 

The  combined  program  will  approximate 
the  current  relative  distribution  of  these 
funds  among  the  states  since  the  new  pro- 
gram will  Incorporate  the  current  Interstate 
4R  and  primary  formulas  and  distribute 
Interstate  construction  funds  based  on  the 
cost  to  complete  the  remaining  system. 
States  will  have  an  Incentive  to  allocate 
funds  to  the  Interstate  system  because  the 
Federal  share  for  IntersUte  proJecU  will 
continue  to  be  90  percent  while  the  Federal 
share  for  primary  projects  will  continue  to 
be  75  percent.  The  current  provisions  in  23 
U.S.C.  119(b)  will  be  retained  to  ensure  that 
the  states  maintain  their  Interstate  system 
properly. 

Bridge  program 

With  the  initiation  of  the  highway  and 
transit  block  grant  in  Title  IV.  the  Federal- 
interest  bridge  program  will  Include  only 
non-Interstate  primary  system  bridges. 
Bridges  on  the  Interstate  system  would  be 
eligible  under  the  Interstate/Primary  pro- 
gram. The  latest  Departmental  report  on 
the  bridge  program  shows  that  there  contin- 
ues to  be  a  large  backlog  of  primary  system 
bridge  needs.  The  new  program  will  be  au- 
thorized at  $1.25  billion  per  year  for  FY 
1987-1990  to  address  these  needs.  Since 
there  Is  also  a  large  backlog  of  high-cost 
bridges,  the  discretionary  portion  of  the 
program  is  being  Increased  from  $300  mil- 
lion to  $350  million  per  year. 
Interstate  substitution  program 

Under  current  law,  substitute  transit 
projects  are  funded  from  the  General  Fund 
and  substituted  highway  projects  are 
funded  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  The 
bill  proposes  to  eliminate  the  separate  au- 
thorization for  sutwtitute  transit  projects 
and  provide  funding  for  both  substitute 
highway  and  transit  projects  from  the  High- 
way Account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  combined  substitute 
program  at  $500  million  per  year  through 
FY  1990. 

Highu>ay  beautifieation 

The  bill  proposes  to  simplify  the  complex 
and  often  unworkable  Highway  Beautifiea- 
tion Program.  The  changes  proposed  would 
give  sUtes  greater  flexibility  In  administer- 
ing the  program  and  focus  Federal  efforts 
on  billbords  in  rural  areas,  where  state  land 
use  controls  are  the  weakest  and  esthetic 
protection  Is  most  Important.  Other  changes 
we  propose  would  sharply  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  program  while  still  providing  states  the 
opportunity  to  use  Federal  funds  for  pay- 
ments of  just  compensation  for  billboard  re- 
moval, to  the  extent  required  by  state  law. 
Safety  corutruction  program 

The  highway-railroad  grade  croasing  and 
hazard  elimination  programs  are  important 
to  highway  safety,  and  they  should  be  main- 
tained as  separate  categories.  The  recom- 
mended funding  is  $190  million  per  year  and 
$176  million  per  year,  respectively. 
Motor  carrier  safety  grants 

The  bill  proposes  to  continue  the  motor 
carrier  grant  program  to  states  at  an  annual 
level  of  $60  million.  We  also  propose  to  fund 
this  activity  directly  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  by  means  of  a  set-aside  from  the 
Interstate/Primary  funds  before  these 
funds  are  apportioned  to  the  sUtes.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  establish  a  mechanism 
so  that  states  can  use  a  portion  of  their 
Interstate/Primary  apportionment  to  sup- 


plement these  funds.  This  program  provides 
pluming  and  Implementation  funds  to 
states  to  increase  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  safe  operation  of  trucks  and  buses. 

Other  flexibility  provisions 

The  latest  report  on  the  conditions  and 
performance  of  our  Nation's  highways  con- 
tinues to  show  that  needs  are  much  larger 
than  can  be  addressed  by  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  alone.  In  view  of  this, 
changes  are  proposed  to  Increase  the  flexi- 
bility and  purchasing  power  of  state  funds 
by  reducing  Federal  requlremenU. 

As  one  example,  we  are  recommending  re- 
visions to  present  toll  road  statutes.  The  toll 
road  provisions  would  permit  a  state  to  use 
toll  financing.  In  conjunction  with  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds,  In  the  construction  of 
new  toll  roads  or  the  reconstruction  of  exist- 
ing toll  roads.  States  would  have  the  option 
of  continuing  tolls  on  these  roads  after  the 
construction  costs  had  been  recovered  so 
long  as  any  excess  revenues  are  used  for 
highway  construction  on  public  roads. 
SUtes  would  not  be  permitted  to  place  tolls 
on  existing  free  roads  that  were  constructed 
using  Federal-aid  highway  funds. 

Program  coTuolidation 

As  part  of  the  program  restructuring,  a 
number  of  existing  categorical  programs  are 
eliminated.  Unobligated  balances  for  certain 
of  these  programs  will  be  transferred  to  the 
new  programs  that  replace  them.  In  the 
case  of  the  urban  and  secondary  programs, 
the  unobligated  balances  may  be  used  for 
highway  construction  on  any  public  road 
using  procedures  applicable  to  the  primary 
system.  Alternatively,  a  sUte  may  elect  to 
use  procedures  of  the  block  grant  program 
for  off-system  projecU  to  the  extent  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary.  In  most  other 
cases,  any  unobligated  funds  will  lapse  one 
year  after  enactment  of  the  bill. 

TITLE  II— HIGRWAT  SAPKTT  PROGRAMS 

The  bill  would  provide  authorisations 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  De- 
partment's National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  [NHT8A]  for  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1990  to  carry  out  the  agency's 
highway  safety  grant  and  research  pro- 
grams. 

State  and  community  hii^way  safity  grant 
program 

The  bill  would  authorize  $110  million  per 
year  for  NHTSA's  section  403  SUte  and 
Community  Highway  Safety  Grant  pro- 
gram, reflecting  the  Department's  contin- 
ued high  priority  on  effective  traffic  safety 
programs  administered  at  the  sUte  and 
local  level. 

Research  and  development  programs 

For  NHTSA's  section  403  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  the  bill  would  author- 
ise $81  million  per  year  for  FY  1987  through 
FY  1990. 

Cost-benefit  tut 

The  bill  also  includes  a  provision  to  expUo- 
itly  require  the  Department  to  determine 
whether  the  benefiu  to  be  derived  from  re- 
quiring splash  and  spray  suppreasion  de- 
vices, such  as  mudflaps,  on  trucks  and  buses 
are  greater  than  the  cosU. 

Other  provisiOTU 

The  bill  also  includes  several  technical 
amendmenU  to  these  NHT8A  programs,  in- 
cluding periodic  reviews  of  the  effeetivene« 
of  section  403  programs  and  organisational 
improvemenU  for  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Advisory  Committee.  Further  dlaeut* 
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■ton  of  these  provlalonB  is  Included  In  the 
aecUon-by-aection  analysis. 

TTTLl  III— MASS  TRAWSIT  PROGRAMS 

The  purpose  of  the  changes  to  the  mass 
transit  program  Is  to  reduce  Federal  Involve- 
ment in  programs  that  do  not  serve  nation- 
wide needs,  to  reduce  Federal  requirements, 
to  expand  local  flexibility  and  decision- 
making, and  to  enhance  the  role  of  private 
industry  in  the  provision  of  transit  services. 
RevUed  delivery  mechanism 

Instead  of  the  variety  of  financial  assist- 
ance that  is  currently  provided  under  Urban 
M"«  TransporUtlon  Administration 
[UMTAl  programs,  this  bill  would  create 
one  basic  program.  Transit  assistance  would 
be  provided  to  sUtes  and  local  governments 
under  the  block  grant  provisions  of  Title  IV. 
The  Block  Grant  would  be  funded  from  the 
Highway  and  Mass  Transit  Accounts  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  Funds  for  areas  with 
a  population  of  200,000  or  more  would  be 
passed  through  directly  to  these  areas. 
Funds  for  smaller  areas  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  states. 
Opemting  assistance 

At  the  request  of  the  Administration.  Con- 
gress has  frozen  or  decreased  the  amount  of 
assistance  available  to  transit  authorities  to 
fund  routine  operating  costs.  This  bill  recog- 
nizes the  differences  between  the  need  for 
Federal  operating  assistance  in  small  urban- 
ized (less  than  200.000  population)  and  rural 
areas  and  the  need  In  large  areas.  Many 
small  and  rural  areas  receive  such  a  high 
percentage  of  their  operating  budget  from 
the  Federal  government  that  the  sudden 
cessation  of  Federal  operating  assistance 
might  result  in  serious  hardships  for  them. 
The  bill  proposes  to  allow  block  grant  funds 
to  be  used  for  operating  assistance  in  small 
~  urbanized  and  rural  areas,  subject  to  the 
current  total  limitation  (or  a  reduced  level  if 
Congress  later  so  provides).  Operating  as- 
sistance would  be  ended  for  large  urbanized 
areas.  This  would  result  in  an  annual  sav- 
ings of  more  than  $850  million  from  the 
General  Fund. 

To  assist  large  urbanized  areas  in  main- 
taining their  transit  equipment,  the  defini- 
tion of  capital  assistance  would  be  expanded 
to  cover  capital  maintenance  items. 
XnAance  private  enterprise  participation 

Title  m  contains  a  number  of  changes  to 
encourage  the  participation  of  private  en- 
terprise Id  the  provision  of  mass  transit 
service.  First,  section  302  would  preclude 
the  use  of  Federally- funded  equipment  and 
facilities  in  charter  service.  The  planning  re- 
quirements would  be  revised  by  section  304 
so  that  the  participation  of  private  compa- 
nies would  be  considered  In  decisions  to  pro- 
vide transit  service.  Section  305  would  re- 
quire transit  policy  boards  to  include  private 
operators,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  state 
law.  Finally,  section  306  would  require  re- 
cipients of  transit  funds  to  competitively  bid 
a  portion  of  their  operations. 

TITLI IV— BLOCK  ORAHT  PROGRAM 

An  important  objective  of  the  bill  is  to 
give  the  states  and  localities  increased  flexi- 
bility in  the  use  of  their  highway  and  tran- 
sit funds  which  are  used  to  satisfy  local 
transportation  needs.  This  title  would  re- 
place the  current  FHWA  urban  system  pro- 
gram, the  FHWA  secondary  system  pro- 
gram, the  FHWA  non-primary  system  por- 
tion of  the  bridge  program,  the  UMTA  dis- 
cretionary grant  program,  and  the  UMTA 
formula  program  with  a  block  grant  pro- 
gram. Under  this  block  grant  program,  a 
state  would  provide  assurances  that  It  will 


comply  with  applicable  Federal  require- 
ments. Federal  review  and  approval  actions 
would  not  be  required. 

Structure 

This  program  would  have  two  compo- 
nents: an  urban  mobility  component,  under 
which  fimds  could  be  used  only  in  large  ur- 
banized areas  for  either  highway  or  transit 
projects  and  a  state  component  which  can 
be  used  anywhere  in  the  state  for  either 
highway  or  transit  projects.  A  state  may 
choose  to  use  funds  from  the  state  compo- 
nent in  rural  and  small  urbanized  areas  for 
transit  operating  assistance.  The  amount 
used  cannot  exceed  the  amount  made  avail- 
able in  FY  1985  for  operating  assistance  in 
these  areas. 

Distribution 

The  program  would  be  authorized  at  a 
level  of  $3.3  billion  per  year  which  Is  equiva- 
lent to  the  sum  of  the  FY  1986  program 
levels  for  the  FHWA  programs  that  are  In- 
corporated ($2.2  billion)  plus  $1.1  billion 
from  the  Mass  Transit  account.  All  of  the 
funding  would  be  derived  from  fees  paid 
into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Formvda 

The  funds  will  be  distributed  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  state  by  a  formula  that  will 
approximate  the  total  amount  of  funds  each 
state  received  under  the  current  FHWA  pro- 
grams plus  an  amount  of  UMTA  funds  that 
is  based  on  the  ciurent  section  9A  and  sec- 
tion 18  formulas.  The  fimds  would  be  fungi- 
ble; that  is,  they  could  be  spent  on  either 
highway  or  transit  projects.  To  continue  the 
consideration  presently  given  to  urbanized 
areas  of  200.000  or  more  population,  provi- 
sions are  Included  to  require  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  FWHA  and  UMTA  funds  attrib- 
utable to  these  urbanized  areas  be  made 
available  to  these  areas.  The  amounts  of  at- 
tributable funds  are  based  on  the  current 
provisions  of  FHWA  Urban  System  program 
and  the  UMTA  section  9A  formula.  The 
FHWA  funds  that  are  not  attributable  to 
large  urbanized  areas  could  be  spent  any- 
where in  the  sUte  on  eUglble  highway  or 
transit  projects.  The  Transit  Account  funds 
not  passed  through  to  the  large  urbanized 
areas  would  be  apportioned  to  the  states 
using  the  same  percentages  applicable  to 
small  urbanized  areas  and  rural  areas  under 
existing  law,  8.64  percent  and  2.93  percent, 
respectively.  These  funds  could  be  spent 
anywhere  in  the  sUte  for  eligible  transit  or 
highway  projects. 

Program  match 

All  highway  and  transit  capital  proJecU 
under  the  highway  and  transit  block  grant 
would  have  a  maximum  Federal  share  of  75 
percent.  Transit  operating  assistance  for 
rural  and  small  urban  areas  would  have  a 
m^Timiim  Federal  share  of  SO  percent. 

Program  assurances 

A  number  of  assurances  would  apply  to 
the  use  of  funds  under  the  highway  and 
transit  block  grant.  These  assurances  would 
require  only  a  written  statement  from  the 
Governor  that  the  requirements  are  being 
met.  Because  the  transit  assurances  would 
be  based  on  provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act.  and  because  the  Admin- 
istration proposes  to  make  certain  changes 
or  additions  to  that  Act,  a  number  of  the 
provisions  of  Title  III  would  apply  to  the 
use  of  block  grant  funds  for  transit  projects. 


TTTLS  V— CHAMGKS  TO  TAX  PROVISIOIfS 

Highway  revenue  provision,  extension  of  the 
user  fees  and  the  highxoav  trust  fund 
In  order  to  provide  continued  funding  of 
the  program,  provisions  are  included  to 
extend  both  the  user  fees  and  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  four  years. 
ElimiTuition  of  certain  exemptions  from 
user  fees 
The  current  exemptions  for  gasohol, 
methanol,  and  ethanol  significantly  reduce 
the  revenue  going  into  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  In  FY  1986.  the  loss  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $445  million  and.  by  FY  1990, 
the  loss  is  expected  to  increase  to  approxi- 
mately $600  million.  Since  vehicles  using 
these  exempt  fuels  do  the  same  amount  of 
danULge  to  our  highways  as  vehicles  using 
nonexempt  fuels,  the  Administration  be- 
lieves these  exemptions  are  Inappropriate 
and  contrary  to  the  user  fee  principle.  Pro- 
visions to  repeal  these  exemptions  are  con- 
Ulned  in  this  bill  and  the  President's  tax 
simplication  initiative. 

Provisions  to  eliminate  the  current  gaso- 
line, dlesel,  and  tire  tax  exemptions  for 
public  and  private  revenue  bus  operations 
are  also  Included.  These  exemptions  are  es- 
timated to  reduce  Highway  Trust  Fund  rev- 
enues by  approximately  $113  million  in  FY 
1986  with  the  reduction  increasing  to  ap- 
proximately $130  million  by  FY  1990.  The 
goal  of  these  changes  is  to  charge  the  actual 
users  of  the  highway  systems  for  the 
damage  that  they  cause  and  also  to  provide 
a  "level  playing  field"  between  public  and 
private  bus  companies. 
Sectioii-by-Sbctiok  Amalysis— Sdrpace 
Trahsportatior  Rradthorizatiom  Act  of 
1986 

TITLI  i:  FEDKRAL-An)  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP  1988 

Section  101— Short  title 

This  section  provides  that  Title  I  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1986". 

Section  lOZ— Authorizations 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  sums  from  the  Highway  Account  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  various  Feder- 
al-aid programs  through  fiscal  year  1990. 

Paragraph  (aKl)  provides  authorizations 
for  the  IntersUte-primary  program  for  each 
fiscal  years  1987  through  1990. 

Paragraph  (a)(2)  provides  authorizations 
for  the  IntersUte  substitution  program  of 
$500  million  for  each  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1990. 

Paragraph  (aK3)  provides  annual  authori- 
zations for  the  bridge  replacement  and  re- 
habilitation program  of  $1.25  billion  for 
fiscal  years  1987  through  1990. 

Paragraph  (a)(4)  provides  each  of  the  ter- 
ritories (the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Northern  Marianas) 
with  an  annual  authorization  under  the 
Territorial  Highway  Program  for  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1990  of  $5  million,  $5 
million,  $1  million  and  $1  million,  respec- 
tively. 

Paragraph  (aK5)  provides  annual  authori- 
zations for  each  of  the  components  of  the 
Federal  lands  highways  program  for  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1990  as  follows:  forest 
highways  $75  million,  public  lands  highways 
$25  million,  Indian  Reservation  roads  $75 
million,  and  park  roads  and  parkways  $75 
million. 

Paragraph  (aK6)  provides  annual  authori- 
zations for  highway  related  safety  grants  by 
FHWA  for  the  fiscal  years  1987  through 
1990  of  $10  million. 


Paragraph  (aX7)  provides  annual  authori- 
sations for  FHWA  highway  safety  research 
and  development  for  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1990  of  $7.0  million. 

Paragraph  (aK8)  provides  annual  authori- 
sations for  rail-highway  crossings  for  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1990  of  $190  million. 

Paragraph  (aK9)  provides  annual  authori- 
zations for  hazard  elimination  for  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1990  of  $176  million. 

Paragraph  (aXlO)  provides  authorizations 
for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1990  for  the 
90-percent  minimum  apportionment  of  not 
to  exceed  $250  million  per  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  aside  $50  million  per 
fiscal  year  from  the  Federal-aid  Interstate- 
primary  program  authorization  for  the 
motor  carrier  safety  assistance  program  for 
each  fiscal  years  1987  through  1990.  Funds 
set  aside  by  this  subsection  shall  not  be  used 
to  match  Federal  training  funds.  Funds  ap- 
portioned for  the  Federal-aid  Interstate-pri- 
mary program  may  be  obligated  for  the 
motor  carrier  safety  assistance  program. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  an  authorization 
out  of  the  Highway  Account  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  to  administer  the  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carrier  Safety. 

Section  103— Income  from  rights-of-vmy 

This  section  provides  that  the  net  income 
a  State  receives  from  the  use.  lease,  or  sale 
of  right-of-way  airspace  acquired  as  a  result 
of  a  project  under  title  23  shall  be  used  for 
projects  under  chapter  1  of  title  23.  This 
section  would  be  effective  October  1. 1986. 
Section  104— Federal-aid  systems 

This  section  amends  section  103  of  title  23 
to  establish  the  primary  system,  consisting 
of  rural  arterial  routes  and  their  extensions, 
and  the  43.000  miles  Interstate  System  as 
the  systems  of  national  significance.  The 
prohibition  of  designation  of  additions  to 
the  Interstate  System,  except  under  33 
U.S.C.  139,  is  continued. 

The  Federal-aid  secondary  and  urban  sys- 
tems are  not  part  of  this  system  of  national 
significance  and  financing  for  projects 
which  were  previously  on  these  systems  will 
come  from  the  highway  and  transit  block 
grant  established  as  Chapter  5.  title  23  by 
this  Act. 

Section  103(bHl)  esUblishes  the  Inter- 
state System  mileage  as  a  combination  of 
the  system  mileage  authorized  by  current 
law  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  in  section 
103(e)  of  title  23.  The  IntersUte  System 
mileage  Is  also  retained  as  part  of  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Primary  System  and.  as  Is  provided  in 
current  law,  the  Secretary  is  prohibited 
from  designating  any  new  Interstate  System 
mileage  except  under  section  139  of  title  23. 

Section  103(b)(2)  replaces  section 
103(eK4)  of  title  23,  contains  the  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  withdrawal-substitution 
program,  and  continues  the  funding  of  sub- 
stitution projects  (highway  or  transit)  with 
funds  made  available  by  Interstate  System 
withdrawals  approved  before  October  1. 
1986, 

The  revision  continues  the  administration 
of  substitute  highway  and  substitute  transit 
programs  by  FHWA  and  UMTA  respectively 
with  all  substitution  funds  authorized  from 
the  Highway  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund. 

Since  the  revision  is  being  made  effective 
October  1,  1986,  all  current  provisions  con- 
cerning eligibility  for  withdrawal  and  the 
request  and  approval  of  withdrawals  have 
been  eliminated.  The  revision  eliminates  the 
September  SO,  1983,  deadline  for  approval  of 
substitute  projects  and  clarifies  the  roles  of 
responsible  local  officials  and  the  Governor 


In  the  selection  and  submission  of  substitute 
projects. 

The  requirement  of  a  substitution  cost  es- 
timate has  been  eliminated  and  replaced  by 
an  apponionment  formula  and  by  allocation 
In  section  106  of  this  Act.  The  period  of 
availability  is  extended  for  apportioned  and 
allocated  funds  to  2  years  in  section  112  of 
this  Act. 

The  types  of  projects  eligible  for  funding 
remain  the  same  as  in  current  law  with  the 
added  flexibility  that  substitute  funds  may 
be  used  for  substitute  highway  construction 
projects  on  any  public  road  (definition  In 
section  101  of  title  23)  and  for  transporta- 
tion planning  and  research  under  23  U.S.C. 
134  and  23  U.S.C.  307.  The  Federal  share  on 
substitute  projects  is  retained  at  85  percent 
and  is  shown  in  section  113  of  this  Act, 

Current  law  (section  103(e)  (6),  (6).  (7). 
(8),  and  (9)  of  title  23)  permits  the  Secretary 
to  waive  the  repayment  of  Federal  funds  ex- 
pended on  withdrawn  Interstate  segments 
under  various  circumstances. 

Section  103(c)  replaces  the  current  law 
with  a  provision  that  requires,  in  the  case  of 
an  Interstate  or  primary  system  action,  the 
repayment  of  Federal  funds  expended  on 
construction  Items,  materials,  and  rights-of- 
way  if  such  items,  materials,  and  rights-of- 
way  are  not  applied  to  a  transportation 
project  within  10  years. 

The  provision  retains  the  rights  of  previ- 
ous owners  and  provides  that  repaid  funds 
shall  be  credited  to  the  State's  unobligated 
balance  of  Federal  funds  for  use  on  other 
projects. 

The  provision  replacing  the  repayment 
provisions  for  Interstate  withdrawals  allows 
waiver  of  the  repayment  of  Federal  funds 
only  in  those  instances  where  the  State  pro- 
poses a  transportation  reuse  and  extends 
the  provision  to  similar  situations  where 
system  actions  are  taken  on  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system.  This  provision  will  narrow 
the  situations  on  Interstate  projects  where 
waiver  Is  permitted  and  apply  the  same 
policy  to  system  actions  on  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system. 

The  provisions  would  apply  to  actions 
where  an  entire  segment  of  the  Federal-sid 
system  Is  terminated  or  changed.  This  provi- 
sion is  not  intended  to  cover  certain  kinds  of 
property  disposition  such  as  excess  right-of- 
way  resulting  from  changes  to  project  platu, 
deletions  of  open-to-traffic  segments,  indi- 
vidual project  phases  which  do  not  advance 
to  the  next  phase  within  the  time  limits  of 
the  Federal-aid  project  agreement  or  items 
purchased  but  found  unnecessary  to  com- 
pletion of  an  Individual  project  all  of  which 
will  continue  to  be  handled  under  the  policy 
and  regulations  of  the  FHWA. 
Section  i05— i4pportionm«nt  and  allocation 

This  section  replaces  the  existing  section 
104  In  title  28,  consolidating  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  distribution  of  authority 
among  the  States  and  eliminates  archaic 
references  which  no  longer  apply  to  the 
Federal-aid  program.  (Unleu  otherwise 
noted  the  references  below  are  to  33  U.8.C. 
104,  as  amended.) 

Subsection  (a)  essentially  Incorporates  the 
current  administrative  takedown. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  a  process  for  dis- 
tributing Federal  planning  assistance  funds 
to  States  and  urbanised  areas.  Federal  as- 
sistance for  planning  activities  in  areu  with 
a  population  of  300,000  or  more  will  contin- 
ue to  be  made  available  as  currently  provid- 
ed In  section  104(f)  of  title  23.  For  the  ur- 
banized areas  with  populations  between 
60,000  and  200.000,  the  funds  will  be  made 
available  to  the  State  for  use  by  or  for  the 


benefit  of  these  areas.  These  amendments 
are  being  made  In  concert  with  those  In  sec- 
tion 131  of  this  bill  which  amends  33  U,8,C, 
134. 

This  subsection  requires  designation  of  a 
metropolitan  planning  organisation  (MPO) 
only  for  those  urbanized  areas  with  popula- 
tion of  300,000  or  more.  Urbanised  areas 
with  populations  between  50,000  and 
200.000  would  continue  to  be  required  to 
meet  the  objective  of  38  U.8.C.  184.  but 
would  not  be  required  to  follow  federally 
prescribed  planning  requiremenU  contained 
therein. 

Nothing  in  these  amendmenU  is  intended 
to  preclude  Bute  and  local  officials  from 
continuing  their  planning  process  or  an 
MPO,  or  both,  in  urbanised  areas  with  pop- 
ulations between  50,000  and  200,000  If  they 
so  desire.  These  amendmenU  also  reUln  the 
current  apportionment  formula;  each 
State's  funds  are  determined  by  the  ratio  Its 
urbanized  area  population  bears  to  the  total 
urbanized  area  population  of  the  Nation. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  a  deduction  In 
fiscal  years  1987  through  1991  (net  of  ad- 
ministration and  metropolitan  planning) 
from  the  Federal-aid  Interstate-primary, 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation, 
IntersUte  substitution,  the  raUway-highway 
crossings  and  the  hazard  elimination  pro- 
grams to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Highway  Research  Program  created  by 
section  120  of  this  bill  as  23  U.S.C.  133.  A  de- 
duction from  the  Highway  and  Transit 
Block  Grant  for  8HRP  is  also  provided  in 
title  4  of  thU  Act, 

Paragraph  (d)(1)  prescribes  the  apportion- 
menu  of  Federal-aid  categories. 

Paragraph  (A)  provides  a  formula  for  the 
new  IntersUte-primary  program  which  ap- 
portions $1,635  billion  based  on  an  adminis- 
tratively adjusted  1985  IntersUte  Cost  Esti- 
mate and  then  combines  the  existing  Inter- 
8Ute-4R  formula  (65  percent  on  IntersUte 
lane  miles  and  45  percent  on  IntersUte  ve- 
hicle miles  traveled)  with  the  existing  pri- 
mary formula.  The  amount  necessary  to 
provide  the  minimum  amounu  for  the  pri- 
mary portion  of  the  formula  will  be  taken 
off  the  top  of  the  authorization  before  ap- 
portionment in  lieu  of  continuing  the 
present  authorisation  of  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary". 

Paragraph  (B)  changes  the  apportionment 
of  the  bridge  replacement  and  rehabilita- 
tion authorizations  by  ( 1)  Increasing  the  set- 
aside  for  discretionary  bridges  from  $300 
million  annually  to  $260  million  annually 
for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1990,  and  (3) 
modifying  the  formula  to  apportion  funds 
on  the  basis  of  cost  estimates  for  only  pri- 
mary system  bridges  (excluding  the  Inter- 
sUte). The  current  10-percent  maximum 
and  one-quarter  percent  minimum  for  an  in- 
dividual Bute's  share  of  total  apportion- 
ment Is  maintained. 

Paragraph  (C)  provides  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  75  percent  of  the  IntersUte  substi- 
tution authorization  based  on  the  relative 
■hare  of  unfunded  withdrawal  value.  Both 
transit  and  highway  substitutes  would  be 
funded  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  au- 
thorization. 

Paragraphs  (D)  and  (E)  provide  for  appor- 
tionment of  railway-highway  croutngs  and 
hasard  elimination  authorlsatloM  as  in  cur- 
rent law. 

Paragraph  (d)(3)  provides  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  bridge  discretionary  and  InteraUU 
substitution  discretionary  funds.  The  crite- 
ria for  bridge  discretionary  funds  remain  es- 
sentially unchanged  from  current  law.  Only 
hlgb-oost  primary  system  bridges  are  to  be 
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considered.  Bridge  dlscretlonmry  funds  will 
be  Allocated  under  the  provisions  of  33  CFR 
650,  Subpart  D,  as  provided  In  section  161  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982.  (A  conforming  amendment  has 
been  Incorporated  to  make  eligible  for  fur- 
ther discretionary  funding  high-cost  nonprl- 
mary  system  bridges  that  have  already  re- 
ceived partial  funding  under  the  previous 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabUltation  pro- 
gram.) Twenty-five  percent  of  Interstate 
substitution  program  funds  will  be  allocated 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  a  minimum  ap- 
portionment (previously  known  as  minimum 
allocation).  The  provision  Is  established  per- 
manently with  funds  to  be  made  available 
the  first  day  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  mini- 
mum apportionment  may  not  exceed  $250 
million  per  fiscal  year.  The  calculation  Is  to 
be  based  on  a  comparison  of  (1)  a  State's 
percentage  share  of  that  year's  apportion- 
ments Including  apportionments  from  the 
Highway  and  Transit  Block  Grant  but  ex- 
cluding the  minimum  apportionment  from 
the  Highway  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  and  (2)  the  percentage  share  of  the 
estimated  tax  payments  to  the  Highway  Ac- 
count of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  attrlbuU- 
ble  to  highway  users  in  that  State  in  the 
latest  fiscal  year  for  which  date  is  available. 
Paragraph  (eK2)  provides  that  the  mini- 
mum apportionment  will  be  eligible  for 
highway  construction  on  any  public  road  as 
defined  in  23  U.S.C.  101.  Applicable  program 
requirements  and  Federal  share  correspond 
to  the  system  on  which  used.  The  provisions 
of  Chapter  1  applicable  to  primary  system 
projects  apply  to  off -system  projects  except 
that  highway  and  transit  block  grant  proce- 
diu%8  under  Chapter  5  of  title  23  may  be 
used  to  the  extent  determined  appropriate 
by  the  Secretary.  A  minimum  Stete  match 
of  25  percent  reimbursed  according  to  Fed- 
eral-aid procedures  is  provided  for  off- 
system  projects. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  for  90-day  advance 
notice  of  apportionments,  when  possible,  as 
well  as  certification  of  apportionments  on 
October  1  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (g)  retains  the  right  to  trans- 
fer funds  between  the  bridge  replacement, 
hazard   elimination,   and   railroad-highway 
crossings  apportionments. 
Section  106— Advance  acquititUm  ofrighU- 
Qf-way 
This  section  provides  for  Interest  on  ad- 
vances made  for  the  purchase  of  rights-of- 
way,  except  purchases  for  Interstate  con- 
struction projects. 
Section  107— Agreement*  relating  toiueof 

rightM-cf-way 
This  section  amends  23  U.S.C.  111  to 
enable  deliveries  on  IntersUte  right-of-way 
of  duty  free  store  merchandise  to  motor  ve- 
hicle occupants  at  U.S.  border  crossings. 
The  provision  is  limited  to  faclllUtlng  U.8. 
Customs  Service  supervision  of  exports  and 
the  exception  to  prcislons  prohibiting  com- 
mercial establishments  on  Interstete  right- 
of-way  applies  only  when  such  deliveries 
will  not  Impair  the  full  use  and  safety  of  the 
highways. 

Section  108— Letting  of  contract* 
This  section  amends  23  U.S.C.  112(b)  to 
permit  the  Secretary  to  waive  competitive 
bidding  on  a  construction  contract  where  an 
emergency  situation  exists. 

Section  10»—Conatruction 
This  section  makes  conforming  and  tech- 
nical amendmenU  to  23  U.S.C.  114  and  pro- 
Ttdes  for  inspection  of  Federal-aid  projects 


as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Previous 
provisions  required  a  final  Inspection  on 
every  Federal-aid  project. 

Section  110— Maintenance 
This  section  combines  the  provisions  of 
sections  109<m)  and  119<b)  of  tlUe  23. 
United  Stetes  Code,  and  places  them  in  sec- 
tion 116  of  title  23.  Provisions  that  require  a 
reduction  of  a  Stete  s  Interstete  apportion- 
ments by  10  percent  for  failure  to  maintain 
the  Interstete  System  adequately  are 
changed  to  permit  a  reduction  of  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  a  Stete's  Interstete-pri- 
mary  apportionment  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary. 

Section  111—EligHHlity 
This  section  makes  payments  of  Stete  or 
local  taxes  which  are  levied  on  materials  to 
be  Incorporated  into  a  Federal-aid  highway 
project  or  which  are  based  upon  the  value 
of  a  Federal-aid  highway  construction  con- 
tract ineligible  for  Federal-aid  reimburse- 
ment. 

This  section  also  excludes  participation  in 
any  costs  caused  by  Stete  Davis-Bacon  rates 
that  are  higher  than  the  Federal  Davis- 
Bacon  rates.  This  Department  already  has 
such  authority.  The  Davis-Bacon  amend- 
ments are  proposed  to  expressly  and  clearly 
stete  existing  authority. 

Section  112— Availability 
This  section  consolidates  provisions  con- 
cerning availability  In  section  118  of  title  23. 
The  following  identifies  changes  from  cur- 
rent law.  References  are  to  23  U.S.C.  118,  as 
amended. 

Paragraph  (b)(1)  provides  4-year  avaUabll- 
Ity  for  the  Interstete-prlmary  program,  with 
any  unobligated  funds  lapsing  at  the  end  of 
the  period. 

Paragraph  (bK2)  clarifies  the  avallabUlty 
of  bridge  replacement  and  rehabllltetlon 
funds.  Apportioned  funds  remain  available 
for  obligation  in  a  Stete  for  4  years  with  un- 
obligated funds  reallocated  as  bridge  discre- 
tionary funds.  Bridge  discretionary  funds 
remain  available  for  obligation  in  a  Stete 
during  the  year  of  allocation  with  unused 
authority  available  to  the  Secretary  for  fur- 
ther reall{x»tlon. 

Paragraph  (b)(3)  clarifies  Interstete  sub- 
stitution availability,  making  both  appor- 
tioned and  allocated  funds  available  for  obli- 
gation In  a  Stete  for  two  years.  Unobligated 
funds  shall  be  reapportioned  or  reallocated. 
Paragraph  (b)(4)  estebllshes  an  availabil- 
ity period  for  minimum  apportionment 
funds.  The  funds  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation for  4  years  with  any  unobligated 
funds  lapsing  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

Paragraph  (bKS)  continues  the  current  3 
year  availability  period  for  highway  emer- 
gency relief  funds. 

Section  113— Federal  ihare  payable 
This  section  revises  section  120  of  title  23, 
United  Stetes  Code,  by  consolidating  Feder- 
al share  provisions  corresponding  to  pro- 
gram changes  and  removing  archaic  provi- 
sions. The  significant  changes  follow. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  references  that 
follow  pertain  to  23  U.S.C.  120,  as  amended.) 
In  each  Instance,  permissive  language  is 
used  to  specify  a  maximum  Federal  share 
rather  than  a  fixed  percentage.  The  objec- 
tive Is  to  permit  Stetes  to  request  a  Federal 
matching  share  less  than  the  maximum 
amount  shown  In  title  23  and  to  permit  ad- 
justment In  the  matching  ratio  not  to 
exceed  the  maximum  specified  rate. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  a  Federal 
share  for  Interstete-prlmary  funds  used  on 
the  primary  system  (other  than  the  Inter- 


sUte) and  for  bridge  replacement  and  reba- 
bUltetion  funds  of  not  to  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  construction.  These  percent- 
ages may  be  Increased  under  the  sliding 
scale  provisions  of  current  law.  Previously, 
the  Federal  share  for  bridge  projects  was 
contained  in  23  U.S.C.  144  and  fixed  at  80 
percent. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  Interstate 
projects  will  have  a  Federal  share  of  not  to 
exceed  90  percent.  Routes  designated  as 
Interstete  under  section  130(a)  and  139(b) 
of  title  23  prior  to  March  9,  1984,  and  under 
23  U.S.C.  139(c)  will  be  able  to  be  Improved 
at  a  90-percent  Federal  share.  These  per- 
centages may  be  Increased  In  certain  circum- 
stances under  current  law. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  a  maximum  Feder- 
al share  of  85  percent  for  Interstete  substi- 
tution projects.  The  Increased  share  of  100 
percent  for  traffic  control  slgnallzatlon  sub- 
stitution projects  has  been  deleted. 

Subsection  (e)  limits  the  Federal  share  for 
emergency  relief  (ER)  projects  to  the 
normal  rate  for  a  project  on  a  system.  The 
Federal  share  may  be  Increased  based  on 
sliding  scale  rates.  ER  Federal  lands  high- 
way projects  may  be  100  percent  regardless 
of  their  location  on  a  Federal-aid  system. 

Subsection  (1)  retains  a  maximum  Federal 
share  of  90  percent  for  the  safety  construc- 
tion categories.  The  special  Increased  shares 
of  up  to  100  percent  for  projects  financed 
from  system  funds  for  traffic  control  slgnal- 
lzatlon, pavement  marking,  and  commuter 
carpoollng  and  vanpoollng  have  been  elimi- 
nated. Rail-highway  crossing  projects  fi- 
nanced with  system  funds  will  continue  to 
be  eligible  for  100-percent  funding. 

Subsection  (k)  reiterates  the  Intent  of  a 
maximum  Federal  share  as  described  above. 

Section  114— Relocation  of  utUity  facUities 
This  section  amends  section  123(a)  of  title 
23,  United  Stetes  Code,  to  clarify  that  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  may  participate  in 
utility  relocation  payments  legally  made  by 
a  Stete  not  only  for  utility  relocations  ne- 
cesslteted  by  the  actual  construction  of  a 
highway  project  but  also  for  safety  Improve- 
ments under  a  Stete's  safety  Improvement 
program. 

This  section  also  eliminates  the  require- 
ment in  existing  section  123(a)  that  limits 
Federal  reimbursement  to  only  those  utility 
relocation  payments  made  by  a  Stete  with 
its  own  funds.  This  would  estebllsh  consist- 
ency with  the  overall  Federal-aid  program 
by  allowing  the  Stete  to  obtain  all  or  por- 
tions of  Its  pro-rate  share  of  the  costs  for 
the  utility  work  from  other  parties,  such  as 
the  utUltles  or  political  subdivisions,  if  it  so 
desires. 

Section  115— Emergency  relief 
This  section  amends  section  125  of  title  33, 
United  Stetes  Code,  to  remove  archaic  pro- 
visions and  to  transfer  authorization  provi- 
sions and  availability  provisions  to  more  ap- 
propriate settings.  The  territories  are  made 
eligible  for  emergency  relief  with  a  tS  mil- 
lion cap  on  obligations  in  the  territories 
during  any  one  fiscal  year. 

Section  116— Vehicle  toeight  limitatioru— 
Interstate  System 

This  section  amends  23  U.S.C.  137(a)  to 
provide  for  the  withholding  of  Federal-aid 
Interstete-prlmary  program  funds.  In  lieu  of 
withholding  Interstate  construction  funds, 
for  violations  of  33  U.S.C.  127.  The  change 
Is  needed  as  Interstete  construction  funds 
will  be  unavailable  to  withhold.  The  current 
penalty  provision  In  section  137(a)  Is  revised 
to  provide  that  any  withheld  funds  do  not 


lapse  U  they  are  subaequently  relewed  and 
obligated  within  the  normal  4  year  availabil- 
ity period. 

Section  117— Toll  nxids.  bridoe*.  tunnelt 
andferriet 

This  section  modifies  33  U.S.C.  139  to 
permit  the  construction  of  "new  toll  high- 
ways." At  present,  section  129  applies  only 
to  bridges  and  tunnels.  The  new  highway 
must  be  on  a  new  location  and  may  be  eon- 
verted  to  a  toll  facility  at  any  time  prior  to 
its  completion  and  opening  to  traffic.  The 
conversion  of  such  a  new  highway  to  a  toll 
facility  would  be  aUowed  even  if  Federal 
funds  had  previously  participated  In  earlier 
phases  of  project  development.  Existing  free 
highways  previously  constructed  with  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  may  not  be  convert- 
ed to  toll  roads.  Revenues  from  tolls  would 
be  used  for  maintenance,  operation,  debt 
service,  and  necessary  4R  before  diversion  to 
highway  construction  on  any  public  road. 
Tolls  may  be  kept  on  in  perpetuity  If  the 
Stete  agrees  to  apply  any  excess  revenues 
beyond  the  funds  needed  for  maintenance, 
operation,  debt  service,  and  necessary  resur- 
facing, reconstruction,  rehabllltetlon.  and 
restoration  for  tilghway  construction 
projects  on  any  public  road.  After  execution 
of  an  agreement  under  section  120  concern- 
ing a  new  toll  highway,  the  highway  will  be 
eligible  to  use  available  Federal  funds  for 
4R  work.  Alternatively,  the  Stete  may  exe- 
cute an  agreement  to  free  the  toll  road 
when  final  payment  la  made  on  outstanding 
bonds. 

This  section  also  provides  eligibility  for 
Federal  fundng  of  4R  activities  on  existing 
toll  highways,  bridges,  and  tuiuiels  subject 
to  the  conditions  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

This  section  also  contains  provisions  con- 
cerning the  use  of  Federal-aid  funds  to  ccn- 
struct  approaches  to  Interstete  and  Federal- 
aid  primary  toll  facilities  and  concerning 
ferryboats. 

Section  llS-RaUway-hightaay  croziingi 

This  section  amends  section  130  of  title  23, 
United  Stetes  Code,  to  add  the  provisions  ^f 
section  203  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1973  to  title  23,  United  Stetes  Code.  Refer- 
ences that  follow  are  to  33  U,S.C.  130,  as 
amended. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  i^ederal-ald 
Interstete-prlmary  program  funds  appor- 
tioned under  section  104  of  title  33  may  be 
used  to  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  projects  for  the  elimination  of  haz- 
ards at  railway-highway  crossings  (Including 
relocation  of  a  portion  of  a  railway  If  deter- 
mined to  be  less  costly  than  other  alternate 
methods)  except  as  provided  In  section  130 
of  UUe  33. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  Stetes  con- 
duct and  systematically  maintain  a  siurey 
of  all  railway-highway  crossings  and  esteb- 
llsh and  implement  projects  for  their  sepa- 
ration, relocation,  or  protection.  At  a  mini- 
mum, adequate  signing  would  be  provided 
for  aU  crossings. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  for  projects  to  eliminate 
the  hazards  at  railway-highway  crossings  on 
any  public  road  and  are  to  be  available  for 
oblii^tton  in  the  same  manner  as  Federal- 
aid  Interstete-prlmary  program  funds.  At 
least  half  of  the  funds  authorized  and  ex- 
pended for  this  section  are  to  be  used  for 
the  Installation  of  protective  devices  at  rail- 
way-highway crossings. 

The  amendments  also  retain  provisions  of 
2S  U.8.C.  130  pertaining  to  railroads  share 


of  project  cost.  An  unused  provision  of  38 
U.S,C.  130  concerning  the  local  matching 
share  Is  deleted  and  a  report  to  the  Con- 
Is  deleted. 


Section  119—HighiDav  Beautiflcatton 

This  section  amends  33  U.S.C.  181  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  181(a).  This  subsection  retains  the 
purposes  of  existing  subsection  131(a)  that 
outdoor  advertising,  signs,  displays  and  de- 
vices be  controlled  In  order  to  protect  the 
public  Investment  In  highways,  promote 
safety  and  recreational  value  of  public 
travel  and  to  preserve  natural  beauty. 

Section  181(b).  This  subsection  continues 
the  requirement  for  the  Stetes  and  Federal 
agencies  to  effectively  control  both  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  signs  but  reduces 
the  scope  of  the  outdoor  advertising  pro- 
gram In  existing  subsection  181(b)  from  the 
entire  Interstete  and  primary  highway  sys- 
tems to  only  the  rural  areas  of  the  primary 
and  Interstete  systems.  The  term,  "rural 
areas".  Is  defined  In  33  U.S.C.  1 101  as  "aU 
areas  of  the  Stete  not  Included  In  urban 
areas."  The  term,  'urban  areas".  Is  also  de- 
fined In  1 101  to  Include  at  a  minimum  both 
urbanized  areas  (areas  with  a  population  of 
50,000  or  more)  and  urban  places  having  a 
population  of  5,000  or  more  as  designated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  change  gen- 
erally means  that,  except  where  Bonus  con- 
trols continue  to  apply,  areas  with  a  popula- 
tion of  5,000  or  more  will  be  excluded  from 
Federal  control  requirements.  The  10  per- 
cent penalty  provision  In  existing  131(b)  has 
been  amended  as  set  forth  in  131(J).  The 
Secretary  Is  given  broad  discretion  to  obtain 
compliance  with  any  provision  of  section 
131. 

Subsection  ISKcKl)  continues  to  allow  di- 
rectional and  official  signs  that  conform  to 
standards  Issued  by  the  Secretery.  The 
phrase  "and  notices"  has  been  deleted  to 
eliminate  confusion.  "Notices"  have  never 
been  different  than  "signs,  displays  or  de- 
vices." 

Subsection  131(c)(2)  retains  for  sale  or 
lease  signs  allowe<'  under  the  prior  law. 

New  subsection  131(c)(3)  continues  to 
allow  on-premlse  signs.  Including  electronic 
signs.  The  agency  practice  of  limiting  on- 
premlse  signs  to  the  proximate  area  of  the 
activity  advertised  regardless  of  any  larger 
ownership  Interest  In  the  property  on  which 
the  activity  Is  located  has  been  Included  In 
the  stetute  to  curb  abuses  under  the  exist- 
ing law. 

Subsection  131(cX4)  retains  landmark 
signs  aUowed  under  the  prior  law. 

Subsection  131(cK6)  adds  an  actual  use  re- 
quirement for  signs  within  zoned  or  un- 
zoned  commercial  and  industrial  (C&I) 
areas  and  eliminates  the  existing  size,  light- 
ing, and  spacing  restrictions.  It  requires 
Stetes  to  develop  stetewide  actual  use  crite- 
ria prior  to  allowing  signs  In  such  areas. 

Subsection  131(cK6)  adds  a  new  exempt 
category  to  provide  for  tourist-oriented  di- 
rectional signs  at  specific  areas  approved  by 
the  SUte  or  Federal  agency,  The  Stete  or 
Federal  agency  must  control  these  signs 
with  a  permit  process  after  providing  for 
the  removal  of  nonconforming  signs  equal 
In  number  to  the  number  of  signs  for  which 
It  seeks  permits  under  this  subsection. 

Section  131(d).  This  subsection  continues 
to  allow  the  voluntary  logo  program  within 
the  highway  rights-of-way  along  both  the 
Interstete  and  primary  systems  that  Is  al- 
lowed by  subsection  131(f)  of  the  existing 
law.  A  provision  has  been  added  to  make  It 
clear  that  Federal  agencies  as  well  as  Stetes 
may  erect  logo  signs. 


Section  131(e).  This  subsection  continues 
to  allow  the  estebllshment  of  traveler  Infor- 
mation centers  within  safety  rest  areas 
along  the  Interstete  and  primary  systems 
that  ts  allowd  by  subsection  131(1)  of  the  ex> 
isttng  law.  A  provision  has  been  added  to 
make  It  clear  that  Federal  agencies  as  well 
as  Stetes  may  establish  Information  centers. 
Section  181(f).  This  subsection  requires 
the  removal  of  lawfully  erected  and  main- 
tained nonconforming  signs  from  the  rural 
Interstete  system  within  6  calendar  yean 
from  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  law  or 
the  date  the  signs  become  nonconforming, 
whichever  Is  later.  This  provision  seU  a  5- 
year  maximum  time  limit  on  the  period  that 
Stetes  or  Federal  agencies  may  allow  a  sign 
to  remain  In  place  after  the  time  It  becomes 
nonconforming.  The  6-year  provision  Is  not 
a  grandfather  provision  that  requires  Stetes 
or  Federal  agencies  to  allow  nonconforming 
signs  to  stay  in  place. 

This  subsection  recognizes  that  there  will 
be  signs  that  are  nonconforming  on  the  date 
the  Federal  Uw  Is  enacted  and  others  that 
will  become  nonconforming  later,  for  exam- 
ple, as  a  result  of  zoning  changes  or  the  en- 
actment of  stricter  Stete  or  local  laws.  Signs 
that  do  not  conform  to  the  Federal  law  on 
the  date  of  its  enactment,  must  be  removed 
within  5  years  of  its  enactment.  Signs  that 
only  become  nonconforming  with  the  Feder- 
al or  Stete  laws  after  the  enactment  of  this 
section  must  be  removed  within  6  years  of 
the  date  they  became  nonconforming. 

Removal  Is  only  required  along  the  rural 
Interstete  System,  whereas  the  Stetes  and 
Federal  agencies  are  required  by  new  sub- 
section 131(b)  to  control  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  signs  on  both  the  rural  Inter- 
stete and  primary  systems. 

Removal  may  be  effected  by  whatever 
means  is  available  under  Stete  law,  includ- 
ing amortization.  The  Federal  requirement 
In  existing  subsection  131(g)  that  Stetes  pay 
just  compensation  has  been  eliminated: 
however,  for  Stetes  that  choose  to  continue 
to  pay  just  compensation,  Federal  participa- 
tion in  such  cost  is  authorized  in  subsection 
131(h).  The  Just  compensation  requirement 
Is  existing  subsection  131(g)  has  been  elimi- 
nated along  with  the  provision  in  131(h) 
that  signs  may  not  be  removed  unless  the 
Federal  share  is  available. 

The  payment  of  cash  compensation  Is 
made  optional.  Where  Stete  law  requires 
the  payment  of  cash  compensation,  new  sec- 
tion 131(k)  allows  Stetes  to  elect  to  use 
their  Interstete-prlmary  program  funds  to 
pay  compensation. 

The  5-year  period  that  nonconforming 
signs  may  be  allowed  to  remain  is  only  avail- 
able so  long  as  the  sign  maintains  its  non- 
conforming stetus.  Signs  that  lose  their 
nonconforming  stetus  and  become  illegal, 
must  be  removed  Immediately  by  the  Stetes. 
A  nonconforming  sign  could  lose  its  noncon- 
forming stetus  and  become  Illegal  under 
Stetes  law  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  such  as 
enlargement  of  failure  to  keep  permits  or 
leases  current. 

Section  131(g).  This  subsection  retains  the 
provision  In  existing  subsection  131(k) 
which  permits  Stetes  to  Impose  stricter  con- 
trols than  required  by  Federal  law.  A  provi- 
sion has  been  added  to  make  clear  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  may  also  Impose  stricter  con- 
trols on  lands  within  their  jurisdiction. 

Section  131(h).  This  subsection  amends 
existing  subsection  131(h)  to  clarify  the  re- 
sponsibility for  control  of  outdoor  advertis- 
ing In  accordance  with  this  section  on  Fed- 
eral lands  and  reservations.  Including  Indian 
lands  and  reservations.  The  control  nt^oa- 
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slblllty  ahAU  be  with  the  Federal  agency 
having  Jurisdiction  over  such  lands  or  reser- 
vations. It  requires  the  respective  Federal 
agencies  to  promulgate  procedures  Imple- 
menting this  section  within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection.  Feder- 
al-aid highway  funds  will  not  be  available 
for  control  or  acquisition  on  such  lands. 

Section  131(1).  This  subsection  continues 
the  bonus  controls  on  the  Interstate  System 
In  existing  section  I31(J)  for  those  States 
that  are  In  the  bonus  program,  but  it  would 
eliminate  future  bonus  payments.  In  addi- 
tion. It  requires  any  State  that  fails  to 
comply  with  the  bonus  agreement  to  return 
all  payments  received  under  the  program. 

Section  131(J)  amends  existing  131(b)  to 
make  the  Secretary's  enforcement  authority 
broader  and  more  flexible.  The  10  percent 
penalty  provision  in  131(b)  is  replaced  by 
discretion  to  withhold  approvals  under  any 
section  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  or  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
obtain  compliance  with  section  131.  By 
using  the  term  "may"  instead  of  "shall", 
this  subsection  clarifies  that  the  Secretary's 
enforcement  authority  is  discretionary. 

Section  I31(k).  This  subsection  provides 
that  the  States,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  may  use  Interstate-primary  pro- 
gram funds  for  costs  the  States  incur  for  (1) 
physically  removing  Ulegal  or  nonconform- 
ing signs  and  (2)  acquiring  nonconforming 
signs.  The  Federal  share  shsJl  be  the  same 
as  for  Interstate-primary  program  funds 
used  for  other  purposes.  This  subsection  au- 
thorizes Federal  participation  in  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  compensation  to  sign  owners 
or  landowners  for  their  property  interests  in 
nonconforming  signs  in  instances  where  the 
States  choose  to  pay  cash  compensation 
rather  than  use  amortization  to  remove 
nonconforming  signs.  Federal  funds  may 
only  participate  In  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
States  to  achieve  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  23  X5S.C.  section  131.  Federal 
funds  may  not  participate  in  State  costs  In- 
curred for  removals  that  result  from  stricter 
State  laws  or  for  costs  incurred  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  Illegal  signs  or  signs  which  are 
legal  under  State  laws  that  are  not  in  com- 
pliance with  this  section. 

This  section  also  amends  23  U.S.C.  136  as 
follows: 

Section  136(a).  This  section  retains  the 
purposes  of  existing  subsection  136(a)  but 
amends  that  section  to  reflect  the  reduction 
on  the  scope  of  the  Junkyard  control  pro- 
gram in  new  subsection  136(b)  from  the 
entire  Federal-aid  primary  and  Interstate 
systems  to  only  the  rural  areas  of  those  sys- 
tems. 

Section  136(b).  This  subsection  continues 
the  requirement  that  States  and  Federal 
agencies  effectively  control  Junkyards  that 
are  within  one  thousand  feet  of  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  right-of-way  and  visible  from 
the  main  traveled  way.  but  reduces  the 
scope  of  the  Junkyard  control  program  in 
existing  subsection  136(b)  from  the  entire 
primary  and  Interstate  highway  systems  to 
only  the  rural  sections  of  the  primary  and 
Interstate  systems.  The  10  percent  penalty 
provision  in  existing  subsection  136(b)  is 
amended  as  set  forth  In  subsection  136(g). 
In  lieu  of  the  10  percent  penalty,  the  Secre- 
tary is  given  broad  discretion  to  obtain  com- 
pliance with  any  provision  in  section  136. 

Section  136(c).  This  subsection  contains 
the  definitloDS  of  "effectively  control", 
"Junkyard",  and  "Junk",  formerly  In  exist- 
ing subMctions  (c),  (f).  and  (d).  respectively, 
of  section  136.  Only  the  definition  of  "effec- 
tive (xmtrol"  is  changed.  The  term  "effec- 


tively control"  retains  the  requirement  tliat 
the  establishment  of  new  Junkyards  or  the 
expansion  of  existing  is  prohibited  If  they 
are  not  screened.  Each  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  define  "screened".  Federal  agency 
requirements  will  be  developed  pursuant  to 
subsection  136(f).  The  new  definition  im- 
poses an  actual  use  requirement  for  Junk- 
yards within  industral  areas,  whether  zoned 
or  unzoned,  and  requires  the  States  to  de- 
velop statewide  criteria  defining  "industrial 
area"  prior  to  allowing  any  Junkyard  to 
remain  unscreened. 

Section  136(d).  This  subsection  requires 
the  removal  or  screening  of  lawfully  erected 
and  maintained  nonconforming  Junkyards 
from  the  rural  Interstate  System  within  5- 
calendar  years  from  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  law  or  the  date  the  Junkyards 
become  nonconforming,  whichever  Is  later. 
This  subsection  retains  the  existing  1,000 
foot  control  zone.  This  subsection  sets  a  5- 
year  maximum  time  limit  on  the  period  the 
States  or  Federal  agencies  may  allow  a  Junk- 
yard to  remain  In  place  without  screening 
after  the  time  it  becomes  nonconforming. 
The  5-year  provision  is  not  a  grandfather 
provision  that  requires  States  or  Federal 
agencies  to  allow  nonconforming  Junkyards 
to  stay  in  place. 

This  subsection  recognizes  that  there  will 
be  Junkyards  that  are  nonconforming  on 
the  date  the  Federal  law  is  enacted  and 
others  that  will  become  nonconforming 
later,  for  example,  as  a  result  of  zoning 
changes  or  the  enactment  of  stricter  State 
or  local  laws.  Junkyards  that  do  not  con- 
form to  the  Federal  law  on  the  date  of  its 
enactment,  must  be  removed  or  screened 
within  5  years  of  its  enactment.  Junkyards 
that  only  become  nonconforming  with  the 
Federal  or  State  laws  after  the  enactment 
of  this  section  must  be  removed  or  screened 
with  in  5  years  of  the  date  they  became  non- 
conforming. 

Removal  or  screening  is  only  required 
along  the  rural  Interstate  System,  whereas 
the  States  and  Federal  agencies  are  required 
by  new  subsection  131(b)  to  control  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  Junkyards  on 
both  the  rural  Interstate  and  primary  sys- 
tems. Removal  or  screening  is  not  prohibit- 
ed on  the  primary  system. 

Removal  or  screening  may  be  effected  by 
whatever  means  are  available  under  State 
law,  including  amortization.  The  Just  com- 
pensation requirement  in  existing  subsec- 
tion 136(J)  has  been  eliminated. 

The  payment  of  compensation  is  made  op- 
tional. Where  State  law  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  compensation,  new  section 
131(h)  allows  States  to  elect  to  use  their 
Interstate-primary  program  funds  to  pay 
compensation. 

The  5-year  period  that  nonconforming 
Junkyards  may  be  allowed  to  remain  is  only 
available  so  long  as  the  Junkyards  maintains 
its  nonconforming  status.  Juixkyards  that 
lost  their  nonconforming  status  and  become 
illegal  must  be  removed  immediately  by  the 
States.  A  nonconforming  Junkyards  could 
lose  Its  nonconforming  status  and  become  il- 
legal under  State  law  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, such  as  enlargement  or  failure  to  keep 
permits  or  leases. 

Section  136(e).  This  subsection  retains  the 
provision  in  existing  subsection  136(1)  which 
allows  States  and  Federal  agencies  to 
Impose  stricter  controls  than  required  by 
Federal  law. 

Section  136(f).  This  subsection  amends  ex- 
isting subsection  136(k)  to  clarify  the  re- 
sponsibility for  control  of  Junkyards  on  Fed- 
eral lands  and  reservations,  including  Indian 


lands  and  reservations.  The  control  respon- 
sIbUlty  shaU  be  with  the  Federal  agency 
having  Jurisdiction  over  such  lands  or  reser- 
vations. It  requires  the  respective  Federal 
agencies  to  promulgate  procedures  Imple- 
menting this  section  within  1  year  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection.  Feder- 
al-aid highway  funds  will  not  be  available 
for  screening  or  removal  on  such  lands. 

Section  136(g)  amends  existing  136(b)  to 
make  the  Secretary's  enforcement  authority 
broader  and  more  flexible.  The  10  percent 
penalty  provision  In  136(b)  Is  replaced  by 
discretion  to  withhold  approvals  under  any 
section  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  or  to 
take  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain 
compliance  with  section  136.  By  using  the 
term  "may"  instead  of  "shall",  this  section 
clarifies  that  the  Secretary's  enforcement 
authority  is  discretionary. 

Section  136(h).  This  subsection  provides 
that  the  States  may  use  Interstate-primary 
program  funds  for  costs  the  States  incur  for 
screening  or  removing  nonconforming  junk- 
yards. The  Federal  share  shall  be  the  same 
as  for  Interstate-primary  program  funds 
used  for  other  purposes.  Federal  funds  may 
only  participate  in  the  costs  Incurred  by  the 
States  to  achieve  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  23  U.S.C.  section  136.  Federal 
funds  may  not  participate  In  State  costs  in- 
curred from  screening  or  removals  that 
result  from  stricter  State  laws  or  for  costs 
Incurred  for  screening  or  removing  Illegal 
Junkyards. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  authorizes 
payment  of  bonus  claims  that  are  submitted 
by  States  before  October  1,  1986.  No  bonus 
payments  are  authorized  for  claims  submit- 
ted after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  withdraws 
all  authorizations  and  appropriations  for  all 
unexpended  funds  except  those  on  which  a 
State  has  acted  in  detrimental  reliance.  In 
many  instances.  States  have  "obligated" 
Federal  funds  by  programming  projects  to 
be  accomplished  at  some  unspecified  date  in 
the  future.  This  section  would  withdraw  all 
outstanding  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions except  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
States,  prior  to  enactment  of  the  section, 
have  expended  State  funds  or  have  become 
contractually  obligated  to  expend  State 
funds  for  which  they  would  have  been  enti- 
tled to  Federal  reimbursement  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  section.  This  section  elimi- 
nates, through  rescission  or  expenditure,  all 
general  fund  monies  available  for  the  pro- 
gram. All  future  funding  for  the  program 
would  come  from  the  Highway  Account  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  requires  that 
the  States  be  in  compliance  with  23  U.S.C. 
131  and  136,  as  amended,  no  later  than  the 
end  of  the  first  regular  legislative  session  In 
each  State  that  convenes  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

Section  120— Strategic  Highway  Research 
Program  (SHRPJ 

This  section  adds  a  provision  for  SHRP  to 
title  23,  United  SUtes  Code.  The  SHRP  will 
be  funded  by  deducting  V'4  of  1  percent  from 
funds  authorized  for  the  programs  specified 
in  subsections  104(c)  and  501(a)(1)  of  title 
23.  United  SUtes  Code.  The  Secretary  will 
carry  out  the  SHRP  in  cooperation  with 
State  highway  departments  and  will  set 
standards  for  the  use  of  the  funcis  to  con- 
duct researeh.  development  and  technology 
transfer  activities  determined  to  be  strategi- 
cally Important  to  the  national  highway 
transportation  system.  The  Secretary  may 
-  provide  grants  to  and  enter  into  compensa- 


tion agreements  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Tranaiwrtation  Offi- 
cials and/or  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence  to  conduct  appropriate  portions  of 
SHRP.  Advance  payments  may  be  made 
under  such  agreements.  No  State  matching 
share  is  required  for  the  SHRP  and  the 
funds  will  remain  available  for  4  years. 

Section  121— Transportation  planning  in 
certain  urban  areas 

SecUon  134  of  UUe  23,  United  SUtes  Code, 
provides  that  all  levels  of  govenunent— Fed- 
eral, SUte  and  local— engage  in  a  continu- 
ing, cooperative,  and  comprehensive  (3C) 
process  of  planning  transporUtlon  factill- 
ties  in  urban  areas  of  more  than  50,000  pop- 
ulation. 

This  section  would  amend  section  134  by 
raising  the  population  threshold  for  urban- 
ized areas  that  are  required  to  have  a  3C 
process  from  that  of  more  than  50,000  to 
200,000  or  more.  Urbanized  areas  with  popu- 
lation between  50,000  and  200,000  would  not 
be  required  to  follow  federally  prescribed 
planning  requirements. 

Section  134  Is  further  amended  to  delete 
certain  factors  from  consideration  In  carry- 
ing out  the  3C  process  and  provides  the  Sec- 
retary with  greater  flexibility  In  ensuring 
that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  met 

These  amendments  are  made  In  concert 
with  those  proposed  in  section  106,  amend- 
ing section  104(f)  of  title  23,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Nothing  in  these  amendments  is  In- 
tended to  preclude  SUte  and  local  officials 
from  continuing  their  planning  process  or  a 
metropolitan  planning  organization,  or 
both,  in  urbanized  areas  with  population  be- 
tween 50,000  and  200,000  if  they  so  desire. 

Sections  (bKl)  and  (c)  from  the  existing 
section  134  are  no  longer  needed  and  are 
eliminated. 

Section  122—Skm  training 

This  section  makes  technical  amendments 
to  23  U.S.C.  140,  reduces  the  sklU  training 
progiam  in  23  U.S.C.  140(b)  from 
$10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  to  $2,500,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988 
and  repeals  the  skill  training  program  effec- 
Uve  October  1.  1988. 

■Section  123— Highway  Bridge  Replacement 
and  Rehabilitation  Program 

The  Highway  Bridge  Replacement  and 
RehabiliUtion  Program  remains  essentially 
the  same,  except  for  restructuring  to  agree 
with  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Inventory  of  all  highway  bridges  on  public 
roads  is  required  with  a  current  Inventory  of 
all  bridges  to  be  maintained  by  the  SUte. 
Section  144(d).  which  replaces  section 
144(h),  adds  a  new  criterion  that  will  allow 
both  tidal  and  nontldal  navigable  waterways 
to  be  exempt  from  the  requirements  for  a 
Coast  Guard  Permit  if  the  waterways  are 
not  used  by  small  craft  26  feet  or  greater  in 
length.  In  this  context,  "use"  Is  meant  to 
mean  regtilar  or  seasonal  use  as  compared 
with  occasional  use.  The  off-system  bridge 
program  Is  deleted  to  become  a  part  of  the 
highway  and  transit  block  grant.  The  re- 
quirement for  an  annual  bridge  report  to 
the  Congress  Is  repealed. 
Section  124— Federal-Aid  Interstate-Primary 
Program 

This  section  amends  section  146  of  title  23 
to  establish  the  Federal-Aid  IntersUte-Pri- 
mary  Program.  The  IntersUte-primary  pro- 
gram will  stress  bringing  all  elements  of  the 
primary  system  to  acceptable  standards  of 
operation  and  safety.  The  program  will  con- 
sist of  both  new  construction  and  4R  work 
on  the  primary  system  and  the  IntenUte 


System  (Including  additions  thereto  under 
section  139).  As  such,  the  InteraUte-prlmary 
program  will  Include  traditional  primary 
program  projecU,  IntenUte  construction 
projeete,  and  IntersUte  resurfacing,  restora- 
tion, rehabiliUtlon  and  reconstruction 
proJecU. 

The  designated  IntersUte  System  in  all 
the  SUtes  will  command  priority  attention 
in  maintaining  its  high  level  of  serviceabil- 
ity. At  the  same  time,  there  Is  sufficient 
flexibility  to  allow  SUtes  to  concentrate  on 
neglected  primary  routes  and  other  primary 
routes  which  have  developed  into  signifi- 
cant IntersUte  traffic  carriers. 

Section  12S— Federal  Lands  Highways 
Program 

Subsection  (a)  amends  23  U.S.C.  302(a)  to 
provide  a  formula  for  the  allocation  of 
forest  highways  funds. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  23  U.S.C.  203  to 
clarify  the  point  of  obligation  and  to  strike 
outdated  references  to  forest  development 
roads  and  trails  and  public  lands  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  23  U.S.C.  204(a)  to 
Include  planning,  research,  design  and  con- 
struction as  eligible  activities  under  the  Fed- 
eral lands  highways  program. 

Subsection    (d)    gives    the    Secretary    of 
TransporUtlon  added  authority  over  park 
roads  and  parkways  and  Indian  reservation 
roads. 
Section  126— Territorial  Highway  Program 

This  section  amends  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 215  of  title  23  to  return  the  Territorial 
Highway  Program  to  Its  sUtus  prior  to  pas- 
sage of  the  1982  STAA  except  that  (1)  terri- 
torial highway  funds  will  continue  to  come 
from  the  Highway  Account  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  rather  than  the  general  fund 
and  (2)  the  program  will  remain  a  contract 
authority  program  rather  than  revert  to  a 
budget  authority  program. 

Subsection  (f )  of  section  215  is  amended  to 
clarify  that  the  provisions  of  Chapter  1  of 
title  23  which  are  applicable  to  IntersUte- 
primary  program  funds  and  the  primary 
system  are  applicable  to  the  Territorial 
Highway  Program.  It  also  authorizes  a  Fed- 
eral-aid system  in  each  territory  similar  to 
the  primary  system  esUblished  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1982  STAA  and  provides  that 
the  Secretary  may  determine  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  1. 

Section  127— Research  and  jUanning 

This  section  amends  section  307(c)  of  title 
23,  United  SUtes  Code.  Subsection 
307(cKl),  as  amended,  requires  that  not  less 
than  m  percent  of  the  sums  apportioned 
each  fiscal  year  to  any  SUte  for  the  Feder- 
al-aid IntersUte-primary  program  and  the 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabiliUtlon  pro- 
gram are  to  be  used  for  highway  planning 
and  research  activities.  The  list  of  activitieB 
specifically  eligible  to  be  funded  under  sec- 
tion 307(c)  has  been  expanded  to  Include 
technology  transfer  activities.  The  optional 
one-half  percent  planning  funds  takedown 
provided  by  former  subsection  307(cK3)  of 
title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  has  been  elimi- 
nated. 

Section  128— national  Highway  trutitute 

This  secUon  modifies  23  U3.C.  321  to 
direct  the  Secretary  to  provide  training  at 
no  cost  to  SUtes  and  local  govemmenU  for 
subject  areas  which  are  a  Federal  program 
responaiblllty  and  to  allow  the  SUtes  to  use 
Federal-aid  funds  to  pay  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  education  and  training  purchased 
from  any  source  including  the  National 
Highway  Institute. 


Section  12»— Donations 
This  section  permiU  the  SUte  matching 
share  to  be  credited  by  the  value  of  cash  or 
land  donations  under  some  circumstances. 
This  section  also  provides  a  mechanism  to 
allow  SUtes  to  accept  glfu  of  land  at  early 
project  stages.  The  section  provides  proce- 
dural safeguards  to  Insure  that  early  dona- 
tions do  not  prejudice  the  full  assessment  of 
alternatives  required  by  such  laws  as  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1960, 
as  amended. 

Section  130— Prohibition  agairut  disclosure 
and  admission  as  evidence  of  State  reports 
and  surveys 

This  section  would  amend  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that  no  report, 
survey,  schedule,  list,  or  daU  compiled  for 
the  purpose  of  complying  with  any  require- 
ment of  sections  130,  144,  152,  and  402  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  or  for  develop- 
ing any  highway  safety  Improvement 
project  which  may  be  Implemented  with 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  shall  be  required 
to  be  made  available  under  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code  (Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act),  or  admitted  into  evidence  or 
used  in  any  action  for  damages  arising  from 
matters  mentioned  or  addressed  In  such  doc- 
uments. 

Section  131— Regulation  of  tolls 
This  section  amends  various  F(>deral  sUt- 
utes  to  eliminate  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator  to  regulate  the 
rate  of  tolls  on  bridges  by  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  those  tolls.  SUtes  and  toll 
authorities  would  be  given  greater  flexibil- 
ity In  operating  toll  facilities.  This  Federal 
oversight  of  the  reasonableness  of  tolls  has 
proven  to  be  administratively  burdensome, 
legally  unproductive,  and  has  interjected 
the  Federal  Oovenunent  in  the  role  of  a  me- 
diator In  disputes  which  could  more  appro- 
priately be  settled  at  the  SUte  and  local 
level. 

Section  132— Interstate  System  withdrawals 
This  section  provides  for  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 107(e)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1978  which  provided  the  September  30. 
1986  deadline  for  commencing  construction 
on  all  IntersUte  segments  and  on  all  substi- 
tute projects  if  sufficient  Federal  funds  are 
available.  The  deadline  has  been  met  on  all 
IntersUte  segments  and  elimination  of  the 
deadline  will  permit  the  more  orderly  devel- 
opment of  substitute  proJecU. 

The  section  is  effective  on  date  of  enact- 
ment and.  therefore,  a  provision  allowing 
withdrawal  of  routes  which  were  under  in- 
junction at  the  time  of  the  1978  STAA  until 
September  30,  1986,  has  been  provided  con- 
sistent with  the  Intent  of  current  law. 

Section  133— Buy  America 

This  section  repeals  the  Buy  American 
provision  applicable  to  Department  of 
TransporUtlon  programs. 

Section  134— Contract  authority 
This  section  provides  contract  authority 
for  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Orants  pro- 
gram and  permits  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  for  periods  of  over  one  fiscal  year. 

Section  135— Interim  amendments 
Subsection  (a)  provides  that  unobligated 
IntersUte  construction  balances  (appor- 
tioned or  allocated)  shall  remain  available 
until  October  1.  1990,  for  IntersUte  con- 
struction proJecU.  Uiudlocated  IntenUte 
discretionary  funds  are  to  be  distributed 
using  current  procedures. 
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Subaectlon  (b)  makes  the  unobligated  bal- 
ai>ce8  previously  apportioned  to  a  State 
under  subsections  104<b)<l)  (primary  system 
program)  and  104<bKS)<B)  ( IntersUte-4R 
program)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
they  existed  prior  to  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation available  for  obligation  for  projects 
under  section  146  (Federal-aid  Interstate- 
primary  program)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  unobligated 
balances  under  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
and  urban  programs  shall  be  used  for  high- 
way construction  projects  on  any  public 
road. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  unobligated 
balai>ces  previously  apportioned  to  a  State 
for  bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation 
will  be  available  for  obligation  under  section 
144  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  off -system 
bridges,  including  bridges  previously  on  the 
urban  or  secondary  systems  that  were  par- 
tially funded  before  October  1,  1986.  under 
the  discretionary  bridge  replacement  and  re- 
habilitation provisions  of  title  23  will  be  eli- 
gible for  discretionary  funds  under  section 
104(dK2KB)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code. 

Subsection  (f )  permits  the  Secretary,  upon 
request  of  a  SUte.  to  void  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  prior  to  October  1.  1986.  pursuant 
to  secUon  129  of  UUe  23.  UiUted  SUtes 
Code,  or  section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978  If  the  SUte  enters  into 
a  new  agreement  pursuant  to  section  129  of 
UUe  23.  as  amended  by  this  bill. 

Subsection  (g)  makes  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  funds  apportioned  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands under  the  provisions  of  section  108  of 
the  Highway  Improvement  Act  of  1982 
available  for  obligaUon  under  the  provisions 
of  aecUon  215  of  UUe  23.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

SubsecUon  (h)  makes  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  funds  apportioned  to  a  SUte  under 
secUon  203  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1973  available  for  projects  under  section  130 
of  tiUe  23.  United  SUtes  Code. 

SubsecUon  (i)  provides  for  the  continued 
avallabUlty  of  unobligated  emergency  relief 
funds. 

Section  136— Technical  and  conforming 
amendment* 

Paragraph  (aKl)  makes  conforming 
amendments  by  amending  the  tables  of  Sec- 
Uons  for  chapters  1.  2,  3,  and  4  to  conform 
to  the  changes  made  by  this  bUl. 

Paragraph  (aK2)  strikes  references  to  the 
urban  and  secondary  systems  and  other 
dated  and  unnecessary  language.  It  also 
clarifies  the  definition  of  "park  road"  in  sec- 
Uon 101(a)  of  UUe  23,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Paragraph  (aHS)  amends  section  105  of 
ttUe  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  conform  to 
changes  made  to  other  sections  of  tiUe  23, 
United  SUtes  Code,  by  this  bill. 

Paragraph  (a)<4)  amends  section  106  of 
UUe  23  United  SUtes  Code,  by  increasing 
the  maximum  allowable  amount  for  con- 
struction engineering  from  10  to  15  percent 
and  twUng  conforming  amendmenU 

Paragraph  (aX5)  revises  paragraph 
107(aK2)  of  UUe  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
make  a  conforming  amendment. 

Paragraph  (aK6)  repeals  subsecUon  109 
(c)  and  (m)  of  UUe  23.  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  makes  conforming  amendments.  Sub- 
section 109(c)  is  unneceaaary  since  the  sec- 
ondary system  Is  being  eliminated.  The  re- 
quirements of  109<m)  are  being  incorporat- 
ed Into  MCtlon  116  of  Utle  33.  SecUon  109  la 


relettered  to  conform  to  the  change  made 
by  this  bill. 

Paragraph  (aK7)  repeals  subsection  112(e) 
of  UUe  23,  United  SUtes  Code.  Subsection 
112(e)  pertains  to  the  secondary  system 
which  is  being  eliminated  by  this  bill. 

Paragraph  (aK8)  makes  conforming 
amendments  (eliminates  reference  to  the 
secondary  and  urban  systems)  to  section  113 
of  Utle  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  corrects 
an  Incorrect  reference  to  tiUe  40  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code. 

Paragraph  (a)<9)  makes  conforming 
amendments  to  section  115  of  title  23, 
United  SUtes  Code.  All  apportionments  and 
aUocations  of  funds  for  programs  on  which 
advance  construction  is  permitted  are  now 
made  under  section  104  of  title  23. 

Paragraph  (aKlO)  makes  conforming 
amendments  to  section  116  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code  by  eliminating  the  refer- 
ence to  the  secondary  system. 

Paragraphs  (aKll)  and  (12)  make  con- 
forming amendments  by  repealing  sections 
117  (Certificate  Acceptance)  and  119  (Inter- 
sUte  System  resurfacing)  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Certification  Acceptance  is 
being  repealed  as  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  will  be  limited  to  programs  of 
major  Federal  interest.  It  is  appropriate  for 
FHWA  to  be  involved  at  all  stsiges.  The 
IntersUte  construction,  IntersUte  4R  and 
primary  programs  are  being  merged  to  give 
the  SUtes  greater  flexibility.  The  combined 
program  is  covered  in  section  146  of  title  23. 

Paragraph  (aK13)  makes  an  amendment 
to  section  121  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  by  raising  the  limiUtlon  for  construc- 
tion engineering  from  10  percent  to  15  per- 
cent. 

Paragraph  (aK14)  amends  section  122  of 
title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  include  re- 
payment of  bonds  used  for  IntersUte  substi- 
tute projects. 

Paragraph  (aKlS)  makes  a  conforming 
amendment  to  subsection  124(b)  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code.  Reference  to  the  Inter- 
sUte withdrawal  substitution  provisions  is 
eliminated  since  the  deadline  for  such  ac- 
tions will  have  passed  by  the  effective  date 
of  the  bill. 

Paragraphs  (aX16),  (18),  and  (19)  repeal 
sections  126  (Diversion),  135  (Traffic  oper- 
ations improvement  programs),  and  137 
(Fringe  and  Corridor  Parking  facilities)  of 
UUe  23.  United  SUtes  Code.  Section  126 
contains  outdated  language  that  is  no 
longer  meaningful  since  current  SUte  fund- 
ing for  highway  programs  far  exceeds  the 
level  of  revenues  for  SUte  user  taxes  on 
June  18,  1934.  Special  funding  for  the 
TOPICS  program  has  not  been  provided  for 
a  number  of  years.  TOPICS  type  improve- 
ments are  eligible  for  regular  Federal-aid 
funds  under  the  definition  of  construcUon 
in  section  101  of  title  23.  Fringe  and  Corri- 
dor -marking  facilities  no  longer  warrant  spe- 
cial emphasis;  they  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  InteraUte-prlmary  program  funds  under 
the  definition  of  construcUon  in  section  101 
of  UUe  33. 

Paragraphs  (a)  (17).  (20),  and  (21)  make 
clarifying  and  conforming  amendments  to 
secUona  128,  139,  and  141  of  UUe  33,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

Paragraph  (aX22)  makes  conforming 
amendments  to  section  143  of  UUe  33, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

Paragraphs  (a)<23)  through  (a)<27)  repeal 
secUons  143  (Economic  Growth  Center  De- 
velopment Highways).  147  (Priority  Primary 
Routes).  148  development  of  a  NaUonal 
Scenic  and  Recreational  Highway),  150  (Al- 
locaUon  of  Urban  System  Funds),  and  151 


(Pavement  Marking  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram) of  tiUe  23.  United  SUtes  Code.  The 
programs  under  sections  143,  147,  148,  and 
151  no  longer  warrant  special  emphasis.  The 
construction  activities  for  these  programs 
will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  Federal-aid 
funds  under  the  definition  of  construction 
in  section  101  of  title  23.  Section  151  Is  no 
longer  needed  since  the  urt>an  system  pro- 
gram Is  being  eliminated.  The  guaranteed 
"pass-through"  provision  for  urbanized 
areas  over  200.000  population  is  incorporat- 
ed into  the  highway  and  transit  block  grant. 
Any  unobligated  funds  authorized  for  sec- 
tion 143  are  rescinded.  Unobligated  balances 
of  authorizations  for  section  147  shall 
remain  available  until  October  1.  1987. 

Paragraph  (aK28)  makes  conforming 
amendments  to  section  152  of  UUe  23. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

Paragraph  (aK29)  repeals  subsection 
154(c)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  which 
contains  outdated  language  and  makes  con- 
forming amendments  to  subsection  154(f)  of 
title  23,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Paragraphs  (a)  (30),  (31),  and  (32)  repeal 
sections  155  (Access  highways  to  public 
recreation  areas  on  certain  lakes),  156 
(Highways  crossing  Federal  Projects),  and 
157  (Minimum  Allocation)  of  Utle  23.  United 
SUtes  Code.  The  programs  under  sections 
155  and  156  no  longer  warrant  special  em- 
phasis. The  construction  activities  for  these 
programs  continue  to  be  eligible  for  Feder- 
al-aid funds  under  the  definition  of  con- 
struction in  section  101  of  title  23.  Revised 
Minimum  Allocation  provisions  are  included 
in  subsection  104(e)  of  title  23.  Unobligated 
balances  of  authorizations  for  sections  155 
and  156  shall  remain  available  until  October 
1. 1987. 

Paragraph  (aK33)  makes  conforming 
amendments  to  section  158  of  UUe  23, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

Paragraph  (aK34)  repeals  section  201  (Au- 
thorizations) of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code 
which  contains  outdated  language. 

Paragraplis  (a)  (35)  and  (36)  make  con- 
forming amendments  to  sections  204  and 
210  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Paragraph  (aK37)  repeals  secUon  211 
(Timber  Access  Road  Hearings)  of  title  33. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

Paragraph  (aK38)  repeals  section  313 
(Rama  Road)  of  title  33.  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  provides  for  the  disposition  of  un- 
obligated balances  of  authorizations  for 
that  secUon.  This  program  has  been  inac- 
tive for  a  long  time. 

Paragraphs  (aK39)  and  (40)  make  con- 
forming amendments  to  sections  215  (Terri- 
torial highway  program)  and  217  (Bicycle 
transporUtion  and  pedestrian  walkway)  of 
title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  changes 
the  Federal  share  payable  for  projects 
under  section  217  from  100  percent  Federal 
share  to  75  percent  Federal  share.  Bicycle 
transporUtion  and  pedestrian  walkway 
projects  no  longer  warrant  special  emphasis. 

Paragraptis  (aK41)  and  (42)  repeal  sec- 
tions 219  (Safer  off-system  roads)  and  301 
(Freedom  from  tolls)  of  title  33.  United 
SUtes  Code.  The  safer  off -system  roads  pro- 
gram Is  not  a  program  of  major  Federal  in- 
terest. The  activities  funded  under  this  pro- 
gram will  be  eligible  under  the  highway  and 
transit  block  grant.  Unobligated  tialances  of 
authorizations  for  section  319  shall  remain 
available  until  October  1,  1987.  The  sub- 
stance of  secUon  301  has  been  incorporated 
Into  secUon  139  of  UUe  33. 

Paragraphs  (aK43),  (44)  and  (4S)  make 
conforming  amendments  to  secUons  302. 
311.  and  315  of  UUe  23,  United  States  Code. 


Paragraph  (aK46)  repeals  section  333 
(Demonstration  Project-rall  crossings)  of 
UUe  33,  United  SUtes  Code.  Unobligated 
balances  of  authorizations  for  section  332 
shall  remain  available  until  October  1,  1987. 

Paragraphs  (aK47),  (48),  and  (49)  make 
conforming  amendments  to  sections  401, 
402.  and  406  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Paragraph  (b)(1)  repeals  outstanding 
IntersUte  construction  authorizations  in 
section  108(b)  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956.  The  IntersUte  construction 
program  Is  included  •  in  the  Federal-aid 
IntersUte-prlmary  program  in  this  Act. 

Paragraph  (b)(2)  repeals  section  163  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  and 
provides  that  unobligated  appropriations 
for  that  section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Paragraph  (b)(3)  repeals  section  203  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973.  The  major 
provisions  of  section  203  are  codified  in  sec- 
tion 130  of  tiUe  23. 

Paragraph  (b)<4)  repeals  sections  118  and 
119  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Amend- 
ments of  1974  and  provides  that  unobligated 
balances  of  authorizations  for  the  sections 
shall  remain  available  until  October  1,  1987. 

Paragraphs  (bK5).  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  repeal 
section  146(c)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1976,  sections  105  and  141  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1978,  section  215  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1978.  and  sec- 
tions 105(d),  121(b)  and  146  of  the  Highway 
Improvement  Act  of  1982.  These  sections 
contain  provisions  that  are  outdated,  relat- 
ed to  programs  that  no  longer  wEurant  spe- 
cial emphasis,  not  in  conformance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  or  are  contrary  to  the 
objective  of  giving  the  SUtes  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  use  of  their  funds.  Unobligated 
balances  of  funds  authorized  or  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  section  141  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978  are  rescinded  ef- 
fective October  1. 1987. 

Section  137— Union  Station 

This  section  will  permit  full  realization  of 
the  United  SUtes'  goals  in  a  public  works 
project  of  unique  importance.  In  1981,  Con- 
gress enacted  the  "Union  SUtlon  Redevel- 
opment Act  of  1981,"  to  undertake  the  re- 
newal and  preservation  of  an  important  his- 
toric and  architectural  landmark  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Capitol  grounds.  Union 
SUUon.  The  1981  Act  has  been  effective  to 
date  in  returning  Union  SUtion  to  its  role 
as  a  safe,  efficient,  and  useful  commercial 
transporUtion  terminal,  with  maximtmi  re- 
liance on  the  private  sector  and  minimiiTti 
requirement  for  Federal  assistance. 

Congress  contemplated  that  the  renewal 
of  Union  SUtlon  would  require  exercise  of 
the  United  SUtes'  right  to  buy  out  the  lease 
that  had  been  signed  in  the  1970'8  with 
Union  SUUon  s  owners.  Indeed,  a  new  sec- 
tion 113(b)  added  by  the  1981  Act  to  the  un- 
derlying Visitors  Center  legtalatlon  author- 
ized purchase  of  Union  SUtlon  by  the  DOT. 
The  recent  Development  Agreement  en- 
tered into  by  DOT  contains  a  potential  99- 
year  lease  term  that  will  require  purchase  to 
make  the  project  commercially  feasible. 

Assuming  purchase  of  Union  SUUon 
occurs  as  a  needed  step  in  guiding  Union 
SUUon  preservation  and  development 
under  the  1981  Act.  further  sUtutory  au- 
thority Is  then  needed  to  complete  privatiza- 
tion of  this  project.  Once  the  goals  of  an  ar- 
chitecturally appropriate  and  commercially 
viable  revltalisaUon  are  achieved.  It  would 
be  inconcniouB  to  retain  a  governmental 
ownership  role  in  the  Union  SUtlon  com- 
plex. Pederal  ownership  of  commercial  ac- 
UvlUes,  ranging  from  retail  sales  to  parking, 


Is  wholly  unnecessary  and  contrary  to  the 
goals  of  the  1981  Act.  Accordingly,  this  sec- 
tion would  amend  the  1981  Act  to  complete 
privatization. 

Two  assurances  are  needed  to  complete 
privatization.  First,  as  a  commercial  matter, 
the  selected  developer  has  received  a  first- 
right-of-refusal  so  that  an  opportunity 
exists  for  ownership  to  be  lodged  in  the 
party  with  the  most  significant  interest  In 
appropriate  development.  At  the  same  time, 
a  sale  at  full  market  value  must  be  directed 
to  assure  that  the  United  SUtes  Is  properly 
compensated  for  Its  Interest,  and  that  other 
bidders  arc  not  deprived  of  an  opportunity 
to  purchase  in  a  deal  favoring  the  developer. 
Second,  it  Is  imperative  that  the  original 
goals  of  the  1981  Act.  most  Importantly  the 
historic  preservation  of  the  facility  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  Capitol 
grounds,  be  achieved  and  then  that  convey- 
ance to  the  new  owners  of  the  property,  lo- 
cated as  it  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  historic 
Capitol  grounds,  be  subject  to  appropriate 
protections  of  the  pubUc  interest. 

Section  138— Bridge  conttruction 
This  section  provides  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  special  legislation  to 
amend  prior  acts  of  Congress  in  connection 
with  the  construction,  reconstruction,  main- 
tenance, or  operation  of  bridges  authorized 
prior  to  August  2,  1946. 

5«c(ton  139-Effective  daU 
This  section  specifies  that  unless  other- 
wise provided,  the  effective  date  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1986  is  October  1. 
1986. 

TITLK  Ii:  HIOHWAT  SAFTTr  ACT  OF  19S6 

Short  UtU 
This  section  provides  that  Title  II  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Highway  Safety  Act  of  1986". 

Section  202—Authonzatiom 
This  section  contains  two  subsections. 
Subsection  1  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $110,000,000.  out  of  the  Highway 
Account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  1987  through  September  30.  1990,  for 
the  NaUonal  Traffic  Safety  AdmlnistraUon 
to  carry  out  section  403  SUte  and  Commu- 
nity Highway  Safety  Grant  Programs  under 
tiUe  23,  United  SUtes  Code.  This  level  of 
funding  reflects  the  expiration  of  the  spe- 
cial grants  for  computerized  traffic  record- 
keeping systems  and  shows  the  Depart- 
ment's continued  emphasis  on  effective 
highway  safety  programs.  Since  this  provi- 
sion does  not  continue  the  prior  practice  of 
earmarking  403  funds  for  various  purpoMS, 
the  SUtes  will  have  addlUonal  flexibility  to 
use  these  funds  to  address  their  specific 
highway  safety  problem  areas.  This  flexibil- 
ity in  the  use  of  403  funds  will  also  enable 
the  SUtes  to  respond  effectively  to  changes 
in  the  highway  safety  environment.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Department  will  continue  to 
monitor  and  advlae  the  SUtes  with  respect 
to  their  highway  safety  programs  under  this 
section  through  the  annual  approval  proc- 
ess for  section  403  SUte  plans  provided  by 
secUon  403(b). 

SubsecUon  3  would  authorlae  appropria- 
tions of  831.000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1987  through  1990  out  of 
the  Highway  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  for  the  NaUonal  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  AdmlnJatraUon  to  carry  out  the  sec- 
Uon 408  highway  safety  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  under  UUe  33,  United 
SUtes  Code. 


Section  tOS—Hightoay  tafety  programM 

This  secUon  contains  four  subaecUons. 
Subsection  (a)  would  amend  section  403  of 
title  33.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  replace  the 
words  "standards"  and  "standard"  wherever 
they  appear  in  the  secUon  with  the  words 
"guidelines"  and  "guideline,"  respectively. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  con- 
form the  language  of  section  402  to  the  pro- 
gram as  currently  implemented,  pursuant  to 
the  1982  determinations  of  program  effec- 
tiveness under  section  402(J).  As  a  resuJt  of 
the  section  402(J)  determinations,  the  exist- 
ing 18  highway  safety  program  standards 
have  been  maintained  as  non-binding  guide- 
lines for  use  by  the  SUtes  In  their  secUon 
402  programs. 

SubsecUon  (b)  of  this  section  would  strlka 
out  the  last  sentence  of  section  402(a)  of 
title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  which  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  amend  or  waive  high- 
way safety  program  standards  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis.  This  authority  Is  unnecessary  in 
view  of  the  existing  Implemenutlon  of  the 
section  402  program  and  Its  elimination  is 
consistent  with  the  amendment  of  section 
402(a). 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  would  strike 
out  subparagraph  (D)  of  section  402(bKl)  of 
Utle  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  which  prohiblU 
the  Secretary  from  approving  s  SUtes  sec- 
tion 402  highway  safety  program  If  It  does 
not  provide  for  comprehensive  driver  train- 
ing programs.  The  Department  believes  this 
restriction  Is  no  longer  appropriate.  A  five- 
year  study  on  driver  education,  conducted 
for  the  Department  In  DeKalb  County. 
Oeorgia,  evaluated  the  effect  of  driver  edu- 
cation on  18.000  volunteer  high  school  stu- 
dents. This  study,  which  was  released  on 
August  7,  1984,  found  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  assumption  that  significant  high- 
way safety  benefits  results  from  high  school 
driver  education  courses.  Accordingly,  the 
Department  no  longer  t>elleves  there  Is  suf- 
ficient Justification  to  support  the  sUtutory 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  must  disap- 
prove a  SUte  highway  safety  program  plan 
when  it  does  not  provide  for  comprehensive 
driver  training  programs.  The  elimlnaUon 
of  this  restriction  on  the  program  approval 
process  does  not  in  any  way  affect  a  SUte's 
determination  to  continue  such  programs. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  would 
amend  section  402(J)  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  a  periodic  review 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  programs 
eligible  for  funding  under  section  402  in  re- 
ducing accidents,  injuries,  and  fatalities.  Use 
of  these  funds  would  be  limited  to  the  pro- 
grams found  most  effective.  Such  a  periodic 
review  of  the  highway  safety  programs  is 
the  t>est  method  to  ensure  the  continued 
relevance  of  the  section  403  program  to 
changing  circumstances  and  traffic  safety 
needs,  and  to  ensure  that  Federal  funds  con- 
tinue to  be  uaed  In  as  cost-effective  a 
manner  as  possible.  The  first  such  review 
scheduled  under  this  provision  would  begin 
on  September  1,  1987.  exacUy  five  yean 
after  the  initiation  of  the  original  section 
402(J)  review  required  by  secUon  1107(d)  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  RecondllaUon  Act  of 
1981  (PX.  97-34). 

Section  204— National  Midway  lafitt/ 
advisory  committee 
This  section  would  amend  section  404  of 
UUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  vari- 
ous admlnlstraUve,  membership  and  organi- 
zational Improvements  In  the  operaUon  of 
the  NaUonal  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Conunlttee.  The  existing  responalblllUes  of 
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the  Committee  would  not  be  affected  by 
this  amendment 

The  Improvements  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion Include:  (1)  reducing  the  membership 
from  35  to  25  to  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
Committee  to  operate;  (2)  making  the  Secre- 
tary Instead  of  the  President  responsible  for 
monbershlp  appointments;  (3)  creating  ad- 
ditional professional  requirements  for  mem- 
bership; and  (4)  eliminating  the  existing 
provision  which  gives  the  members  compen- 
sation over  and  above  payment  for  travel 
expenses. 

Section  ZOS—SpUuh  and  tpray  tuppreuion 
device* 

This  section  would  amend  section  2314(b) 
of  title  49,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  incorpo- 
rate certain  criteria  as  preconditions  to  the 
issuance  of  a  standard  on  splash  and  spray 
suppression  devices.  Since  the  enactment  of 
the  provision  directing  the  Secretary  to 
Issue  standards  requiring  the  installation  of 
splash  and  spray  suppression  devices  on 
truck  tractors,  semitrailers  and  trailers  (Sec. 
414.  Pub.  L.  97-424).  the  Department  has 
been  attempting  to  develop  a  standard  that 
would  reduce  the  number  of  crashes  result- 
ing from  drivers  being  blinded  by  splash  and 
spray.  A  number  of  devices  have  been  evalu- 
ated, some  of  which  are  capable  of  reducing 
splash  and  spray  to  a  degree.  However,  It  Is 
the  Departments  belief  that  a  standard 
should  be  issued  only  if  It  meets  certain  cri- 
teria. First,  It  should  require  devices  that 
are  capable  of  enhancing  visibility  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  reduce  crashes.  Second  these 
devices  should  be  practicable,  both  techno- 
logically and  economically.  Finally,  the 
safety  benefits  should  exceed  the  costs  of 
tn«t^ning  and  maintaining  these  devices. 

TTTLI  ni— THX  MASS  TKAHSFOBTATIOII  CAPITAL 
ASSISTAHCX  AKD  RKTORM  ACT  OP  ISSS 

Section  301— Short  title 
This  section  provides  that  the  title  may  be 
dted  as  the  "Mass  TransporUtlon  Capital 
Assistance  Reform  Act  of  1986." 

In  order  to  reduce  Federal  Involvement  In 
programs  that  do  not  serve  nationwide 
needs,  to  reduce  Federal  requirements,  to 
expand  local  flexibility  and  decisionmaking 
and  to  increase  competition  and  the  role  of 
private  Industry  in  the  provision  of  transit 
services,  the  Administration  Is  proposing  a 
major  change  In  the  structure  of  the  transit 
program.  The  Administration  proposes  to 
replace  the  current  formula  and  discretion- 
ary transit  programs  for  urbanized  and 
rural  areas  with  the  highway  and  transit 
block  grant  program  In  Title  IV  of  this  bill. 
Under  this  program,  funds  could  be  used  for 
either  highway  or  transit  projects,  and  this 
will  encourage  local  decisionmaking  by  pro- 
viding the  States  and  localities  with  In- 
creased flexibility  in  the  use  of  these  funds. 
In  particular,  this  flexibility  will  allow  ur- 
banized areas  to  better  meet  urban  mobility 
needs.  Moreover,  provision  for  assurances 
necessary  to  meet  the  major  Federal  re- 
quirements will  streamline  the  process. 

The  Administration  believes  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  play  an  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant role  in  planning,  financing,  and  provid- 
ing transit  services.  Studies  show  that  oper- 
ation cost  savings  of  20  to  SO  percent  can  be 
realized  through  competitively  developed 
services.  Accordingly,  the  bill  Includes  provi- 
sions to  implement  a  major  policy  Initiative 
increaalng  the  role  of  the  private  sector. 
These  provisions  Include  prohibiting  use  of 
federally-assisted  equipment  and  facilities 
In  charter  service,  ensuring  private  operator 
inTOlvement  In  the  transit  planning  process, 
requlrtnc  private  transit  operator  represen- 


tation on  transit  policy  boards  and  requiring 
reclpienU  to  competitively  bid  (with  both 
pubUc  and  private  operators  eligible)  a  por- 
tion of  their  operations. 

The  block  grant  program  In  Title  IV  of 
the  Mass  Transit  Account  would  be  funded 
from  certain  highway  programs  as  well  as 
from  the  Mass  Transit  Account.  The  Mass 
Transit  Account  would  have  an  annual  au- 
thorization level  of  $1.22  billion  through 
fiscal  year  1990.  As  explained  further  below, 
certain  amounts  would  be  taken  "off  the 
top"  of  that  aimual  authorization  for  the 
section  6  research  program,  sections  10. 
11(a).  and  20.  the  section  8  planning  pro- 
gram, the  secUon  16(bK2)  elderly  and 
handicapped  program,  and  for  administra- 
tive expenses. 

The  remaining  Mass  Transit  Account 
funds  would  be  available  to  the  States,  with 
88.43  percent  of  those  funds  passed  through 
to  unbanlzed  areas  with  a  population  of 
200,000  or  more  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
section  9A  formula.  This  is  the  same  per- 
centage such  areas  get  under  the  existing 
section  9  formula  program.  Officials  of  such 
areas  would  determine  the  appropriate  use 
of  those  funds  in  accordance  with  the  sec- 
tion 8  planning  process.  A  certain  amount  of 
funds  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  also 
would  be  passed  through  to  the  States. 

The  Mass  Transit  Account  and  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  Program  funds  that  would 
be  passed  through  to  each  of  the  large  ur- 
banized areas  would  be  fundlble.  that  is, 
could  be  spent  on  either  transit  or  highway 
projects  within  those  areas.  The  Adminis- 
tration believes  that  urban  mobility  issues 
should  be  addressed  at  the  local  level,  and 
that  local  officials  in  large  urbanized  areas 
should  determine  whether  to  make  highway 
or  transit  investments  based  on  local  trans- 
portation needs  rather  than  on  the  source 
of  Federal  funds. 

The  Transit  Account  funds  not  passed 
through  to  the  large  urbanized  areas  would 
be  apportioned  to  the  States  using  the  same 
percentages  applicable  to  small  urbanized 
and  rural  areas  under  existing  law — 8.4  per- 
cent and  2.93.  respectively.  These  funds 
would  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  exist- 
ing statutory  formulas  but  could  be  spent 
anywhere  In  the  State  for  eligible  transit  or 
highway  projects.  Similarly,  the  Highway 
Trust  Funds  not  passed  through  to  the 
large  areas  would  be  all(x»ted  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  existing  formulas  and  would 
be  eligible  for  highway  or  transit  projects 
anywhere  In  a  State.  Thus,  funds  not  attrib- 
utable to  large  urbanized  areas  would  be 
\j8ed  for  projects  based  on  decisions  made  at 
the  State  level. 

All  highway  and  transit  capital  projects 
under  the  highway  and  transit  block  grant 
program  would  have  a  Federal  share  of  75 
percent.  Transit  operating  assistance 
projects  In  rural  and  small  urban  areas 
would  have  a  maximum  Federal  share  of  50 
percent. 

A  number  of  assurances  apply  to  the  use 
of  transit  oi  highway  funds  under  the  high- 
way and  transit  block  grant  program.  These 
assurances  require  only  a  written  statement 
that  the  requirements  are  being  followed. 
Because  the  transit  assurances  are  based  on 
provisions  of  the  UMT  Act,  and  because  the 
Administration  proposes  to  make  certain 
changes  or  additions  to  that  Act.  a  number 
of  the  provisions  discussed  below,  where 
noted,  apply  to  the  use  of  fimds  for  transit 
projects  under  the  highway  and  transit 
block  grant  program  as  well  as  to  the  use  of 
any  remaining  carryover  funds  (in  most 
cases)  under  the  existing  transit  programs. 


Section  302— Charter  and  tehool  btu  $erviees 
Section  3(f)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
Utlon Act  of  1964,  as  amended  ("the  Act") 
currently  provides  that  a  recipient  of  Feder- 
al financial  assistance  for  bus-related  activi- 
ties may  not  engage  in  charter  bus  service 
outside  the  urban  area  within  which  It  pro- 
vides regularly  scheduled  mass  transporta- 
tion services,  except  as  provided  in  the  re- 
cipient's agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  The  agreement  is  meant  to 
assure  that  the  Federal  financial  assistance 
will  not  enable  the  recipient  to  foreclose  pri- 
vate operators  from  the  intercity  charter 
bus  industry  where  such  private  operators 
are  willing  and  able  to  provide  such  service. 
The  Administration  supports  the  congres- 
sional directive  to  restrict  federally  subsi- 
dized public  transit  entities  from  entering 
markets  that  may  be  adequately  served  by 
the  private  sector,  but  believes  that  the  ex- 
isting section  3(f)  does  not  provide  adequate 
tools. 

A  statutory  change  in  the  burden  of  proof 
Is  needed  to  make  clear,  and  more  perma- 
nent, the  Administration's  commitment  to 
expand  the  role  of  the  private  sector.  This 
section  would  amend  section  3(f)  of  the  Act 
to  provide  that  the  State  must  provide  writ- 
ten assurance  that  Federal  operating  assist- 
ance and  federally-assisted  facilities  and 
equipment  will  not  be  used  In  charter  bus 
operations.  The  Administration  believes 
Federal  funds  should  be  used  for  public 
transportation  but  should  not  be  used  to 
compete  unfairly  with  private  business  and 
thus  cause  the  loss  of  private  sector  jobs. 

This  change  would  apply  not  only  to 
projects  funded  under  the  UMT  Act.  but 
also  to  funds  used  for  transit  projects  under 
the  highway  and  transit  block  grant  pro- 
gram in  'ntle  rv  of  this  bUl. 

This  section  also  amends  section  3(g)  of 
the  UMT  Act  to  provide  that  Instead  of  the 
applicant  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  concerning  school  bus  service, 
the  State  must  provide  written  assurance 
that  recipients  will  comply  with  the  school 
bus  requirements. 

Section  303— Planning 
Section  8  of  the  UMT  Act  provides  that 
State  and  local  levels  of  govenmient  engage 
in  a  continuing,  cooperative,  and  compre- 
hensive (3C)  process  of  planning  transporta- 
tion facilities  In  urban  areas  of  more  than 
50.000  in  population  and  utilizing  metropoli- 
tan planning  organizations. 

In  light  of  the  proposed  highway  and 
transit  block  grant  program  in  Title  IV  of 
this  bill,  which  would  greatly  streamline  the 
funding  delivery  process  and  lessen  red-tape 
requirements,  this  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 8  by  raising  the  population  threshold 
for  urbanized  areas  that  are  required  to 
have  a  3C  planning  process  from  more  than 
50.000  to  200.000  or  more.  Urbanized  areas 
with  a  population  between  50,000  and 
200,000  would  not  be  required  to  follow  fed- 
erally prescribed  planning  requirements,  al- 
though they  could  continue  their  planning 
process  if  they  choose. 

A  new  long-term  financial  plan  would  be 
required  In  urbanized  areas  over  200,000. 
This  plan  would  estimate  total  costs  and 
currently  available  revenues  for  needed  re- 
gional transportation  improvements  and 
should  provide  a  good  basis  for  local  offi- 
cials to  provide  a  better  balance  between 
coets  and  revenue  sources  in  developing 
plans  for  transportation  projects. 


Section  304— Private  enterpriu 

For  private  operators  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum level  of  participation  in  the  provision 
of  mass  transportation  services,  they  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  at  the 
earliest  phase  of  the  l(x:al  planning  process. 

These  amendments  to  section  8  are  de- 
signed to  maximize  private  enterprise  input 
Into  service  planning  and  decisionmaking. 
These  amendments  would  apply  to  funds 
spent  on  transit  projects  under  the  pro- 
posed highway  and  transit  block  grant  pro- 
gram in  'ntle  IV  of  this  bill. 

Section  305— Amendment*  to  *ection  9 

This  section  would  amend  section  9  and 
would  apply  to  transit  funds  under  the 
highway  and  traiult  bl(x:k  grant  program  in 
Title  rv  of  this  bill,  as  well  as  to  the  remain- 
ing carryover  funds  under  the  section  9  pro- 
gram. This  section  would  amend  section  9  to 
require  a  transit  operator  to  have  private 
mass  transportation  company  representa- 
tion on  its  policy  board,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble under  State  or  local  law. 

"Associated  capital  maintenance  Items" 
would  be  redefined  to  Include  equipment, 
tires  (including  leasing  of  tires),  materials, 
and  supplies.  This  definition  is  drawn  from 
section  15  and  does  not  Include  fuel.  This 
expanded  eligibility  would  assist  transit 
agencies  in  maintaining  their  capital  equip- 
ment, without  involving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  subsidizing  locally  determined 
costs.  Thus,  It  should  meet  the  concerns  of 
those  who  argued  that  capital  maintenance 
would  suffer  if  operating  assistance  were 
eliminated,  while  still  preventing  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  subsidize  labor  costs  and 
other  costs  that  are  determined  locally. 

Another  activity  that  would  be  made  eligi- 
ble for  funding  would  be  public/private  ven- 
ture projects  under  section  3(a)(1)(D)  of  the 
Act.  No  funds  could  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  commercial  revenue  producing 
facilities  or  those  portions  of  public  facili- 
ties not  related  to  mass  transit.  This  would 
Increase  local  flexibility  and  enhance  the 
potential  for  private  sector  participation  in 
the  development  of  mass  transit  projects. 
The  Administration  Intends  that  proceeds 
from  private  investment  in  activities  under 
this  section  would  remain  In  the  urbanized 
area  where  they  are  made  to  finance  other- 
wise eligible  transit  activities,  rather  than 
being  returned  to  UMTA.  However,  local 
areas  would  be  encouraged  to  use  local 
funds  for  these  purposes  before  they  used 
funds  under  this  Act  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3(aKlKD).  If  a  project  funded  under 
section  3  or  9  generates  Income  because  of 
air  rights,  the  net  income  would  have  to  be 
used  for  eligible  transit  projects. 
Section  308— Competitively  developed  mat* 
tran*portalion  lervice* 

This  section  would  require  competitively 
developed  transit  services  under  the  pro- 
posed block  grant  program.  Solid  evidence 
from  research  reveals  that  operating  savings 
from  these  services  could  range  from  30  to 
60  percent,  thus  saving  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  Infu- 
sion of  competition  into  a  monopolistic 
system  will  be  very  productive  and  benefi- 
cial. Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that  in 
each  of  fiM^  years  1987,  1988.  1989.  and 
1990.  an  amount  of  competitively  developed 
mass  transportation  service  or  operations 
equivalent  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  total 
operating  cost  of  transit  service  In  an  urban- 
ized or  non-urbanised  area  in  that  particu- 
lar fiscal  year  shaU  be  available  In  each  ur- 
banized or  non-urbanized  area  receiving  any 
Federal  transit  assistance  under  the  pro- 


posed block  grant  program.  Competition  for 
providing  such  services  shall  be  open  to  any 
public  or  private  mass  transportation  com- 
panies. The  percentages  would  be  five  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1987.  ten  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  fifteen  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

Subsection  (eMl)  requires  that  the  local 
bcxly  that  has  actual  responsibility  for  serv- 
ice decisions— whether  that  body  Is  the 
MPO,  transit  planning  board,  transit  opera- 
tor, or  some  other  local  entity— institute 
procedures  that  will  give  effective,  direct 
notice  to  local  private  sector  providers  In 
the  event  new  or  substantially  restructured 
services  are  being  considered.  This  amend- 
ment Is  intended  to  guarantee  an  opporiunl- 
ty  for  private  providers  to  participate  in 
service  decisionmaking  before  the  public 
hearing  stage  (at  which  time  final  decisions 
are  usually  presented  and  public  Input  ef- 
fectively is  limited  to  support  of.  or  opposi- 
tion to,  the  final  plan). 

Subsection  (e)(2)  requires  that  public  op- 
erators consider  using  private  operators  to 
provide  federally-subsidized  service. 

Subsection  (e)(3)  requires  that  pnxsedures 
be  Implemented  to  assure  that  all  the  costs 
of  both  public  and  private  operators  will  be 
considered  In  determining  which  operator  is 
best  qusdifled  to  furnish  any  new  services 
being  contemplated.  If,  for  example,  the 
public  operator  would  use  federally  fi- 
nanced capital  equipment  to  provide  a  serv- 
ice, the  actual  costs  of  such  equipment  must 
be  included  in  making  service  cost  calcula- 
tions. 

Subsection  (f)  would  allow  the  Secretary 
to  promulgate  the  regulations  necessary  to 
Implement  section  8(e). 

Subsection  (b)  would  define  "competitive- 
ly developed  mass  transportation  services" 
as  services  provided  pursuant  to  a  competi- 
tive review  process  open  to  any  public  or 
private  mass  transportation  entity  willing 
and  able  to  provide  such  services.  Such  serv- 
ices would  include,  for  example,  actual  oper- 
ating service  as  well  as  maintenance. 

Subsection  (c)  would  require  the  State  to 
provide  written  assurance  that  procedures 
have  been  established  to  seek  proposals 
from  public  and  private  mass  transit  entitles 
and  to  Identify  routes  to  be  competitively 
bid.  These  procedures  would  also  describe 
how  a  particular  mass  transit  service  will  be 
chosen  for  this  competitive  process.  The  as- 
surances would  be  subject  to  the  waiver  pro- 
vision. 

Subsection  (d)  would  permit  the  State  to 
waive  the  requirements  of  this  section  In  a 
non-urbanized  area  if  the  State  finds  that 
the  area  has  not  received,  or  is  unlikely  to 
receive,  any  responsive  proposals. 

This  section  would  also  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  promulgate  regulatioiu  to  imple- 
ment this  section. 

Section  307— Reporting  lyttem 

The  Department  has  been  constrained  by 
single  audit  laws  and  practices  from  requir- 
ing Independent  verification  of  the  data  sub- 
mitted for  purpoaes  of  determining  the  cor- 
rect apportionment  factors  for  the  formula 
program.  The  veracity  of  this  date  is  neces- 
sary to  make  certain  that  each  area  gets 
only  the  sums  to  which  it  Is  entitled  under 
the  formula.  By  providing  the  Secretary 
with  authority  to  require  independent 
review  of  such  data,  Its  accuracy  should  be 
enhanced. 

Section  30t— Amendment*  to  section  il 
authoHMatioTu 

This  bill  would  make  several  significant 
changes  to  the  authorizations  for  the  Urban 


Mass  Transportation  Administration  pro- 
gram. It  would  not  authorize  any  appropria- 
tion of  general  funds  for  the  section  9  and 
18  formula  programs,  nor  would  It  make 
available  any  funding  for  the  Discretionary 
Oranu  Program  (sections  3.  4(1),  8,  and 
16(b)).  Rather,  the  Administration  proposes 
to  make  Mass  Transit  Account  funds  avail- 
able for  the  new  blcxik  grant  program  In 
Title  IV  of  thU  bill  as  weU  as  for  the  re- 
search,  training  and  human  resources  pro- 
gram, section  8  planning,  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  section  16(bK2)  capital  actlvl* 
ties.  Mass  Transit  Account  funds  could  also 
be  used  for  operating  assistance  in  non-ur- 
banized areas  and,  subject  to  the  llmlUtloni 
of  section  9(kM3)  of  the  UMT  Act.  In  urt)an- 
Ized  areas  with  a  population  of  leas  than 
200,000.  No  new  funding  would  be  available 
for  operating  assistance  for  large  urbanized 
areas;  however,  carryover  funds  would  be 
subject  to  original  limitations.  The  Mass 
Transit  Account  authorizations  are  set  forth 
in  Title  IV. 

As  originally  authorized,  the  Discretion- 
ary Grants  program  derived  Its  funding 
from  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund.  The  Administration  pro- 
poses to  allocate  the  resource  of  the  Federal 
motor  fuels  tax  more  fairly  on  the  basis  of 
the  block  grant  program  In  Title  IV. 
Projects  eligible  under  sections  3  and  4(1) 
would  still  be  eligible  for  funding  under  this 
new  combined  formula  program.  As  noted 
below,  both  section  8  activities  and  elderly 
and  handicapped  projects  would  be  directly 
funded  from  the  Mass  Transit  Account. 

Subsection  (c)  would  make  funding  avail- 
able from  the  Mass  Transit  Account  to 
carry  out  the  plaimlng  activities  authorized 
by  section  8  and  the  capital  projects  author- 
ized by  section  16(b)(2)  of  the  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministration proposes  to  set  aside  funding 
for  these  programs  to  assure  that  a  mini- 
mum level  of  funding  will  be  available  for 
plarmlng  activities  and  projects  for  the  el- 
derly and  handicapped.  These  funds  will  no 
longer  be  made  available  by  grants.  Instead, 
they  will  be  apporiloned  administratively 
and  distributed  In  a  manner  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Accordingly,  subsection  (cKl) 
would  provide  that  up  to  2.6  percent  of  the 
Mass  Transit  Account  authorizations  be 
available  for  planning  activities  authorized 
by  section  8,  and  subsection  (cK2)  would 
provide  that  up  to  136  million  would  be 
available  for  the  purt>oses  of  capital  expend- 
iture under  section  16(bKa), 

Furthermore,  subaectlon  (cHS)  would 
make  funding  available  from  the  Mass 
Transit  Account  to  carry  out  the  research, 
training  and  human  resources  functions 
(section  6.  10,  11(a),  and  20  of  the  Act),  as 
well  as  administrative  expenses.  Subsection 
(cK3)  would  provide  a  combined  authoriza- 
tion for  sections  6,  10,  11(a)  and  20  of  up  to 
$19.6  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988,  1988.  and  1990.  This  reduction  U  com- 
mensurate with  the  overall  reduction  In 
other  mass  transit  aaslstanoe  programs.  It 
would  provide  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  those  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 12(a)  of  the  Act.  This  authorization 
would  provide  funding  sufficient  to  meet  ex- 
pected staffing  levels  for  those  fiscal  years. 
Staffing  levels  would  be  reduced  consistent 
with  the  overall  reduction  in  the  UMTA 
program. 
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ACT  or  !■•• 

Section  401-SKort  Title 

This  Mctlon  provides  ttutt  Title  IV  may  be 

dted  u  the  Highway  and  Transit  Block 

Grant  Act  of  1986. 

Stction  402— Highway  and  tratuit  block 
grant 

This  section  adds  a  new  chapter  (Chapter 
S)  to  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code.  This  new 
chapter  contains  the  provisions  of  the  high- 
way and  transit  block  grant  established  by 
this  Act.  References  that  follow  are  to 
Chapters. 

Section  501  specifies  the  apportionment 
procedures.  Prior  to  apportionment  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1987 
through  IMl.  the  Secretary  Is  required  to 
deduct  Vi  of  1  percent  of  Highway  Account 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
SHRP  under  section  133  of  tiUe  23,  United 
States  Code. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  the  Highway  Ac- 
cotmt  funds  are  apportioned  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  urban  system  ap- 
portionment formula  with  no  State  receiv- 
ing less  than  W  of  1  percent  of  this  35  per- 
cent. Thirty  percent  of  the  highway  funds 
are  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  current  secondary  system  formula  with 
no  State  (except  the  District  of  Columbia) 
receiving  less  than  Vi  of  1  percent  of  this  30 
percent.  The  last  35  percent  of  the  Highway 
Account  funds  Is  apportioned  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  nonprim&ry  system  bridge 
needs  as  determined  from  the  inventories 
required  under  section  144  of  title  23, 
United  SUtes  Code.  No  State  is  to  receive 
more  than  10  percent  or  less  than  one-quar- 
ter percent  of  this  35  percent. 

Subsection  501(aK2)  would  provide  that 
funds  for  certain  activities  authorized  under 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  are  to 
be  deducted  from  the  Mass  Transit  Account 
funds,  as  authorized  by  proposed  section 
21(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act,  before  the  Mass  Transit  Account  funds 
are  apportioned  for  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter. Proposed  section  21(c)  would  authorize 
the  following  deductions  each  fiscal  year 
2.5  percent  of  authorized  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count funds  for  planning  activities  (section 
8  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act):  up  to 
$35,000,000  for  capital  expenditures  under 
section  16(bH2)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act:  up  to  $19,500,000  for  activi- 
ties under  sections  6,  10,  U(a),  and  20  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act:  and  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. The  subsection  would  also  provide 
that  the  funds  authorized  under  section 
21<cXl)  (planning)  and  21(cK2)  (elderly  and 
handicapped)  would  be  apportioned  under 
an  administrative  formula  and  paid  out  in  a 
manner  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  501(bKl)  provides  the  formu- 
las for  apportioning  funds  from  the  High- 
way Account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Subsection  501(bK2)  would  provide  that 
the  funds  In  the  Mass  Transit  Account, 
after  funds  are  deducted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)<2),  are  to  be  apportioned  using  the 
formulas  in  section  9A  and  18  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed. Accordingly.  88.43  percent  of  the  Mass 
Transit  Account  funds  would  be  appor- 
tioned using  the  formula  In  section  9A(b). 
Of  the  remaining  funds,  8.64  percent  would 
be  apporUooed  ualng  the  formula  in  section 
9A(c)  and  2.93  percent  would  be  apportioned 
uatng  the  formula  in  section  18<a). 

Am  noted  below,  all  of  the  funds  would  be 
iwid  to  the  State,  but  the  funds  attributable 


to  areas  of  200,000  or  more  in  population 
would  have  to  be  spent  in  those  areas, 
unless  transferred  under  section  503.  Appor- 
tionment of  funds  under  this  section  will  be 
an  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  their  payment  under  section  502.  Appor- 
tionment is  to  be  made  25  percent  on  Octo- 
ber 1  and  75  percent  on  January  1  of  each 
fiscal  year  to  allow  for  sequestration,  if  any, 
under  Gramm-Rudman. 

Section  502  provides  the  method  of  pay- 
ment to  the  States  of  funds  apportioned 
under  section  501(b).  Fifteen  percent  of 
each  State's  apportionments  for  a  fiscal 
year  will  be  released  during  the  fiscal  year 
of  apportionment.  Subsequently,  40  percent 
will  be  released  during  the  next  year,  20  per- 
cent the  next  year  and  25  percent  the  next 
fiscal  year.  If  the  State  is  not  eligible  to  re- 
ceive its  total  payment  in  a  given  year,  the 
bill  would  allow  adjustments  to  be  made  In 
later  years  so  that  a  State  could  receive  its 
funds.  Implementing  regulations  will  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion In  consultation  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  Insure  that  the  payment  mech- 
anism will  be  at  least  as  advantageous  to  the 
States  as  the  current  mechanism. 

Section  503(a)  describes  how  Highway  Ac- 
count funds  which  are  apportioned  to  a 
State  based  on  that  State's  urbanized  areas 
having  a  population  of  200,000  or  more  are 
to  be  allocated  to  the  State's  urbanized 
areas  of  200.000  population  or  more.  This 
section  provides  that  local  officials  decide 
how  funds  apportioned  under  this  section 
are  to  be  spent.  However,  projects  must 
have  been  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
planning  pr(x;ess  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 134. 

Subsection  503(b)  would  provide  that  the 
funds  apportioned  to  a  State  that  are  attrib- 
utable to  urbanized  areas  of  200.000  or  more 
in  population  would  have  to  be  allocated  to 
the  urbanized  area  to  which  they  are  attrib- 
utable. The  funds  so  allocated  would  have 
to  be  made  available  for  expenditure  in 
those  areas  for  projects  selected  by  the  met- 
ropolitan planning  organization  officials  In 
accordance  with  the  section  8  planning 
process.  The  funds  may  be  transferred  from 
the  allocation  of  one  urbanized  area  of 
200,000  or  more  in  population  to  another,  or 
to  the  State  for  use  in  any  urban  area  in  the 
State,  provided  that  the  metropolitan  plan- 
ning organization  In  the  area  transferring 
the  funds  approves  the  transfer. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  504  provides  that 
payment  of  funds  from  the  Highway  Ac- 
count and  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  under  this  chapter, 
may  be  expended  for  highway  construction 
projects  on  any  public  road,  for  activities  as 
provided  in  sections  134  and  307(c)  of  the 
title  23  and  for  mass  transportation  capital 
projects  eligible  under  section  9(J)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended.  Only  costs  Incurred  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  would  be  eligible. 
Any  transit  capital  project  previously  eligi- 
ble for  funding  under  section  3,  under  Inter- 
state substitution,  and  under  Federal-aid 
urban  system  programs  would  continue  to 
be  eligible  under  the  highway  and  transit 
block  grant.  This  flexibility  will  aUow  the 
Governor  and  large  urbanized  areas  to  make 
choices  concerning  urbaji  mobility  without 
being  constrained  by  the  sour^  of  Federal 
funds.  In  addition,  such  fimds  may  be  ex- 
pended in  urbanized  areas  with  a  population 
of  less  than  200.000  and  in  rural  areas  for 
mass  transportation  operating  assistance  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b). 

The  Administration  continues  to  believe 
that  the  payment  of  operating  costf  is  a 


local  responsibility,  since  fares,  service 
levels,  labor  costs,  and  other  factors  that  de- 
termine such  costs  are  locally  decided  How- 
ever, it  recognizes  that  smaller  urbanized 
areas  tmd  rural  areas  are  perceived  to  be 
more  dependent  on  operating  assistance 
than  are  larger  areas.  Much  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  elimination  of  operating  assist- 
ance has  centered  on  the  importance  of  op- 
erating assistance  to  small  and  medium 
sized  urbanized  areas  and  rural  areas.  The 
Administration  believes  that  continuing  op- 
erating assistance  for  these  areas  should 
meet  the  concerns  expressed  about  the  total 
elimination  of  operating  assistance. 

Thus,  subsection  (b)  of  section  504  would 
make  operating  assistance  an  eligible  ex- 
pense in  urbanized  areas  with  a  population 
of  less  than  200,000  and  in  nonurbanized 
areas.  It  would  limit  the  amount  available  to 
the  Governor  for  urbanized  areas  to  the 
total  amount  that  would  have  been  attribut- 
able on  an  annual  basis  to  all  urbanized 
areas  under  200,000  under  section  9<kK2)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  or  under  any  more  restrictive 
limitation  Congress  might  Impose.  Section 
9(k)(2)  contains  a  specific  provision  concern- 
ing urbanized  areas  that  became  urbanized 
areas  for  the  first  time  under  the  1980 
census.  For  purposes  of  eligibility  of  operat- 
ing expenses  under  the  highway  and  transit 
block  grant,  the  reference  in  section  9(k)(2> 
to  apportionments  under  section  9  is  Intend- 
ed to  mean  fiscal  year  1985  apportionments 
under  section  9.  The  local  match  for  such 
operating  assistance  would  also  have  to  be 
from  sources  other  than  operating  revenues 
or  than  Federal  funds. 

Section  505  provides  that  the  Federal 
share  cannot  exceed  75  percent  of  highway 
construction  projects  and  transportation 
plaimlng  projects  and  cannot  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  net  project  cost  of  mass  transit 
capital  projects.  For  mass  transit  operating 
assistance  projects,  the  Federal  share 
cannot  exceed  50  percent. 

Section  506  requires  each  State  to  provide 
annual  written  assurance  that  the  State 
government  will: 

1.  make  funds  available  to  urbanized  areas 
for  use  on  eligible  projects  as  required  by 
section  503: 

2.  expend  payments  received  under  Chap- 
ter 5  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
Chapter  5: 

3.  appropriate  and  expend  the  funds  re- 
ceived in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  pro- 
cedures that  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  Its 
own  funds: 

4.  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  public  to 
comment  on  the  proposed  use  of  these 
funds; 

5.  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 507  (nondiscrimination): 

6.  provide  the  Secretary  and  Comptroller 
General,  upon  reasonable  request,  access  to 
and  the  right  to  inspect  records  and  con- 
struction sites  to  review  compliance  and  op- 
erations under  Chapter  5: 

7.  consult  with  local  governments  on 
major  policy  decisions  and  program  choices 
when  highway  and  transit  block  grant  funds 
are  to  be  used  for  of f -system  projects  or  any 
projects  In  urbanized  areas: 

8.  comply  with  the  requirements  of  "The 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970" 
and  the  "Single  Audit  Act  of  1984:" 

9.  pay  wages  on  construction  work  under 
this  chapter  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  as  if 
such  work  were  work  performed  on  regular 
UMTA  of  FHWA  construction  projects:  and 


10.  each  SUte  will  comply  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
and  other  Federal  environmental  laws  and 
Executive  Orders  as  specified  in  reguliitlons 
laaued  by  the  Secretary.  To  the  maximum 
extent  poailble  existing  regulations  will  be 
uaed.  Under  regulations,  recipients  will 
aaaume  the  Secretary's  responsibilities 
under  such  laws  and  orders.  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  will  be  consulted  on 
issuing  any  regulations.  The  State  must  cer- 
tify that  it  will  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Secretary.  The  certifying  officer 
must  consent  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
the  appropriated  Federal  officials  under 
NEPA  and  other  laws  and  must  consent  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts.  The 
Secretary's  approval  of  a  certification  will 
satisfy  the  Secretary's  responsibilities  under 
NEPA  and  other  laws. 

For  transit  projects,  the  State  must  make 
additional  assurances  to  those  required  by 
subsection  (a).  Subsection  (b)  requires  the 
State  to  assure  that  the  State  Government 
will  comply  with  the  following  sections  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended:  3(f)  (charter  bus),  3(g)  (school 
bus),  8(e)  (private  sector  participation), 
9(e)(3)(A)  (legal,  technical,  and  financial  ca- 
pacity to  carry  out  the  program  of  projects), 
9(e)(3KB)  (continuing  control  over  the  use 
of  facilities  and  equipment,  and  9B  (com- 
petitive services).  In  addition,  the  State 
must  assure  that  for  transit  projects  in  all 
urbanized  areas,  it  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  9(e)(3)(I)  (private  sector 
represenUtlon  on  transit  policy  boards), 
and  section  15  (reporting  and  accounts  and 
records  systems).  Finally,  the  State  must 
assure  that  for  transit  projects  In  urbanized 
areas  with  population  of  200.000  or  more.  It 
will  meet  the  other  planning  process  re- 
quirements of  section  8.  Approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  any  of  the  activities  covered  by 
the  assurances  made  under  this  subsection. 
Section  507  provides  that  the  prohibitions 
against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age 
under  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975, 
on  the  basis  of  handicap  under  section  604 
of  the  Rehabiliution  Act  of  1973,  on  the 
basis  of  sex  under  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  or  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  under  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  apply  to  pro- 
grams and  activities  that  receive  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  Chapter  5,  No 
person  on  the  basis  of  sex  is  to  be  excluded 
from  participation  In.  be  denied  benefits  of 
or  be  subject  to  discrimination  under,  any 
program  or  activity  that  receives  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  Chapter  5.  Howev- 
er, this  does  not  prohibit  any  conduct  or  ac- 
tivities permitted  under  title  IX  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  Act  of  1972. 

Section  508  provides  for  withholding  pay- 
ments under  Chapter  5  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  a  SUte  or  local  government  has 
failed  to  comply  substantially  with  any  pro- 
vision of  Chapter  5.  Payments  are  to  be 
withheld  until  appropriate  corrective  action 
is  taken. 

Section  509  provides  that  only  the  laws 
si>eclfled  in  sections  506  and  507  apply  to 
funds  expended  under  Chapter  5,  that  the 
definitions  in  section  101(a)  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  In  section  12(c)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  TransporUtlon  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended,  apply  to  Chapter  5,  and  that 
the  remainder  of  Chapters  1  through  4  of 
title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  do  not  apply  to 
Chapter  5  unless  specifically  provided  by 
Chapter  5.  Requirements  that  applied  to 
catecorlcal  grants  under  the  Urban  Mass 


Transportation  Act,  such  as  the  labor  pro- 
tection requiremenU  of  section  18(c),  would 
not  apply  to  the  highway  and  transit  block 
grant. 

Section  403— Technical  amendmentt 

This  section  provides  necessary  technical 
amendments. 

Section  404—AuthoriMationt 

This  section  authorizes  $2.2  blUlon  per 
fiscal  year  out  of  the  Highway  Account  and 
$1.22  billion  oer  fiscal  year  out  of  the  Mass 
Transit  Account  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1990  to  carry  out  the  highway 
and  transit  block  grant. 

TITLB  V:  SXTH/ACX  TKANSPOKTAnOM  RKVKWtTX 

ACT  or  itse 
Short  titU 
This  section  provides  that  Title  V  may  be 
cited  as  the  Surface  TransporUtlon  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1986. 

Section  S02— Amendment  o/  19S4  code 
This  section  provides  that  references  in 
Title  V  to  a  section  or  other  provision  are 
references  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

Section  S03— 4-Year  extension  of  taxet 
which  are  trantferred  into  the  hightoay 
trust  fund 

This  section  provides  a  4-year  extension  of 
the  taxes  which  are  transferred  Into  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  also  provides  a  4- 
year  extension  of  certain  exemptions  not 
being  terminated  by  other  sections  of  Title 
V. 

Section  504— 4-Year  extension  of  the 
highway  trust  fund 
This  section  provides  a  4-year  extension  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  makes  con- 
forming   amendments    to    the    Land    and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 

Section  SOS-OasohoU  met/ianoi,  and 
ethanol  exemptions 
This  section  eliminates  the  exemptions 
from  the  motor  fuel  tax  for  gasohol,  metha- 
nol,  and  ethanol  effective  December  31, 
1986. 

Section  sot— Bus  exemptions 
The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to 
charge  public  and  private  buses  for  the  use 
of  the  Nation's  highways.  Currently,  buses 
owned  by  public  transit  authorities  pay  no 
Uxes  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Gaso- 
line buses  owned  by  private  transit  compa- 
nies pay  no  taxes  if  they  are  providing  serv- 
ice open  to  the  general  public.  Diesel  buses 
owned  by  private  companies  pay  either  none 
of  the  15  cents  Federal  dlesel  tax  or  Just  3 
cents,  depending  on  the  kind  of  service  they 
provide.  However,  all  of  these  vehicles 
depend  on  a  good  highway  system  to  pro- 
vide service  and  directly  benefit  from  high- 
way improvements  financed  by  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

This  amendment  would  also  correct  the 
Inequity  that  currently  exisu  between 
public  transit  authorities  and  private  bus 
companies  when  they  compete  for  service 
contracts.  Since  the  public  transit  authori- 
ties pay  no  fuel  taxes,  they  are  able  to  un- 
dercut the  cosU  of  the  private  compatUes. 
This  amendment  would  'level  the  playing 
field"  between  these  two  entities. 

Subsection  (a)  would  limit  the  current  ex- 
emption that  exists  for  dlesel  fuel  pur- 
chased by  SUte  and  local  governments  so 
that  it  would  not  apply  to  transit  use.  The 
amen(lment  would  not  affect  other  vehicles 
owned  by  sUte  or  local  govemmenU  (such 
as  trucks)  and  would  not  affect  dlesel  fuel 
taxes   when   no  compensation  Is  received 


(such  as  school  service  provided  by  a  govern- 
mental entity  Itself  without  direct  charge). 

Subaection  (b)  would  limit  the  current  ex- 
emption that  exisu  for  gasoline  purchased 
by  SUte  and  local  govemmenU  so  that  it 
would  not  apply  to  transit  use.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  other  vehicles  owned 
by  Bute  or  local  govemmenU  (such  as 
trucks)  and  would  not  affect  gasoline  fuel 
Uxes  when  no  compensation  is  received 
(such  as  school  service  provided  by  a  govern- 
mental entity  Itself  without  direct  charge). 
The  current  tire  tax  exemption  for  private 
transit  buses  would  be  repealed.  School 
buses  would  keep  the  tire  Ux  exemption. 

Subsection  (c)  would  revise  the  gasoline 
tax  refund  provisions  of  section  6421  to 
repeal  refunds  for  all  types  of  private  tran- 
sit buses.  The  refund  provisions  for  school 
buses  would  not  be  revised  since  these  vehi- 
cles are  usually  used  In  very  localized  serv- 
ices. 

Subsection  (d)  would  revise  the  dlesel  tax 
refund  provisions  of  section  6427  to  repeal 
refunds  for  all  types  of  private  transit  buses. 
The  refund  provisions  for  school  buses 
would  not  be  revised  since  these  vehicles  are 
usually  used  in  very  localized  services. 

Section  S07— Highway  and  transit  block 
grant 

This  section  provides  that  amounU  in  the 
Highway  Account  and  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  are  avail- 
able for  making  paymenu  in  accordance 
with  Chapter  5  of  tlUe  38.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

Section  508—Technic<U  amendments 

This  section  makes  clarifying  amendmenU 
to  section  9503  of  title  26.  United  SUtes 
Code,  correcU  an  error  In  section 
911(dKlHA)  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984  which  Inadvertently  Increased  the 
amounu  which  are  transferred  Into  the 
Mass  Transit  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  at  the  expense  of  the  Highway  Ac- 
count, and  repeals  provisions  that  should 
have  been  repealed  In  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984. 

Subsection  (d>  is  intended  to  give  the 
same  treatment,  of  the  time  available  after 
obligations  occur  to  make  outlays,  to  con- 
tract authority  as  to  appropriations  of 
budget  authority.  Appropriations  of  budget 
authority,  even  when  available  for  only  one 
year,  become  available  until  expended  after 
obligation.  The  time  limit  on  availability  of 
appropriations  applies  only  to  the  time  for 
obligation. 
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By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
8.  2190.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
full  cost-of-living  adjustment  in  bene- 
fits payable  under  certain  Federal  pro- 
grams shall  be  made  for  1987;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
oosT-or-LivniG  aojustioc:  ts  nNom  cibtadi 

PXDIRAL  PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  guarantee  the  fiscal  year 
1987  COLA  for  all  Federal  retirees, 
protect  them  from  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  COLA  cuts,  and  essen- 
tially repeal  the  fiscal  year  1987  COLA 
suspension  required  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  As  you  know,  lan- 
guage in  Public  Law  99-177.  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985.  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings,  suspended  a  scheduled  3.1 
percent  cost-of-living  allowance  for 
Federal  annuitants  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  will  suspend  all  future  COLA's  for 
fiscal  years  1987-91.  I  voted  against 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  each  time  it 
was  considered  by  the  full  Senate  and 
I  specifically  opposed  the  provision 
which  suspends  COLA's  for  Federal 
retirees  because  it  struck  me  as  being 
particularly  unfair.  Because  it  is  still 
uncertain  whether  reinstatement  of 
the  3.1  percent  fiscal  year  1986  COLA 
will  occuir,  I  feel  compelled  to  guaran- 
tee a  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  Fed- 
eral retirees  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
this  effort. 

The  Members  of  this  body  rejected 
almost  all  of  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1984.  fiscal  year  1985  proposals  which, 
like  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs,  would 
have  had  a  substantial  impact  on  the 
income  and  benefits  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  annuitants,  and  I  applaud 
my  ooUeagues  because  you  were  cor- 


rect in  doing  so.  Subsequently,  during 
the  first  session  of  the  99th  Congress, 
this  same  body  enacted  a  far-reaching 
budget  proposal,  one  which  will 
impose  severe  hardships  on  Federal 
employees  and  retirees  for  many  years 
to  come.  At  risk  here  is  the  possibility 
of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  placing 
the  Federal  Government  in  an  adver- 
sarial role  with  current  and  former 
Federal  employees.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  this  legislation  be- 
cause I  am  quite  concerned  about  the 
viability  of  the  civil  service  as  a  career 
under  a  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  en- 
vironment. I  strongly  believe  that  if 
the  income  and  benefits  of  our  dedi- 
cated public  servants  continue  to  be 
threatened,  our  whole  system  of  gov- 
erning may  be  jeopardized.* 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Levin, 
and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  2191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  prohibit 
reprisals  against  certain  officers,  em- 
ployees, or  contractors  of  air  carriers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

BIfCOnRAGING  AIR  CARRIER  EMFLOTEKS  TO 
REPORT  POnEWTIAL  CARRIER  SAPETT  VIOLATIONS 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Cohei*,  Chiles,  Levin, 
Simon,  and  myself,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  would  en- 
courage the  Nation's  airline  employees 
to  report  actual  or  potential  safety  vio- 
lations without  fear  of  reprisals  by 
their  employees. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  public 
is  growing  increasingly  concerned,  and 
rightly  so,  over  the  state  of  airline 
safety  in  this  country.  Despite  an  over- 
all downward  trend  in  fatal  accidents 
over  the  past  three  decades.  U.S.  air 
safety  took  a  beating  in  1985.  Last 
year  was  one  of  the  deadliest  years  in 
the  history  of  UJS.  commercial  avia- 
tion in  terms  of  number  of  fatal  acci- 
dents—seven—and total  loss  of  life— 
528  fatalities. 

Terrible  air  crashes  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  people  die  are  shocking  and 
disturbing;  and  there  is  also  cause  for 
concern  in  the  recent  increase  in  near- 
collisions  and  other  so-caUed  incidents 
which,  but  for  the  skill  of  flight  crews 
and  controllers— and  sometimes 
thanks  to  Just  plain  good  luck— could 
have  turned  into  equally  terrible  trag- 
edies. While  the  direct  causes  of  these 
crashes  and  near-crashes  are  many 
and  varied,  there  is  growing  evidence 
that  cost-cutting,  overscheduling.  and 
crowded  conditions  at  airports  may  be 
eroding  safety  margins  and  posing  a 
growing  threat  to  the  flying  public. 

Many  entities  and  individuals  share 
the  responsibility  for  insuring  the  con- 
tinued safety  of  air  travel  in  the 
United  States.  Obviously,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  which  is 
charged  with  establishing  and  enforc- 


ing safety  standards  for  the  Industry, 
has  a  critically  important  role.  So  does 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  an  independent  Federal  agency 
which  investigates  accidents  and 
makes  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  equipment  and  procedures.  A 
current  investigation  by  the  Senate 
Permanent  Sul>committee  on  Investi- 
gations has  raised  a  number  of  trou- 
bling questions  about  the  adequacy  of 
the  response  of  the  agencies  to  poten- 
tially hazardous  conditions.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  determine  what  actions 
are  needed  to  insure  that  the  FAA 
adequately  regiilates  the  safety  of  the 
U.S.  airline  industry  and  protects  the 
interests  of  the  traveling  public. 

But  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
do  this  job  aU  by  itself.  The  FAA 
cannot  be  everywhere,  all  the  time, 
constantly  lookbig  over  the  shoulder 
of  every  U.S.  carrier,  large  and  small. 
The  carriers  themselves— the  airline 
owners,  the  flight  crews,  the  mainte- 
nance personnel  and  the  ground 
crews— along  with  aircraft  manufac- 
turers, industry  groups,  trade  unions 
and  others,  have  an  equally  important 
duty  to  make  safety  the  paramount 
every  time  an  airliner  taxis  down  the 
runway.  Like  any  other  business,  air- 
lines operate  to  make  money,  and  in 
recent  years  Congress  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  freeing  this  industry  from 
excessive  regulations  and  restrictions 
and  allowing  competition  to  flourish- 
to  the  benefit  of  both  the  industry  and 
the  American  consumer.  But  economic 
deregulation  does  not  relieve  the  Gov- 
ernment of  its  responsiblity  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  traveling  public— in 
fact,  deregulation  requires  even  more 
emphasis  on  safety  than  before— and 
it  certainly  does  not  give  the  industry 
free  rein  to  pursue  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  safety. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  aimed  at  reinforcing  the  over- 
riding importance  of  safety  in  com- 
mercial airline  operations.  This 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  would  provide  protection 
against  adverse  employment  actions 
for  whistleblowers  who  report  safety- 
related  violations  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  on  Government  regiQations  to 
the  FAA.  NTSB.  or  Congress.  The 
amendment  would  create  a  private 
right  of  action  for  employees  who  are 
fired  or  harassed  by  their  airline  for 
reporting  such  violations.  Under 
present  law.  an  employee  who  is  fired 
for  reporting  safety  violations,  even  if 
the  report  leads  to  the  correction  of  a 
dangerous  condition  and  possibly 
saved  lives,  has  no  recourse,  especially 
in  States  with  "employment-at-will" 
laws.  The  inquiry  by  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  has 
revealed  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  airline  personnel,  such  as  pilots 
and  mechanics,  were  the  only  people 
in  a  position  to  know  about  potential 


safety  hazards,  yet  were  reluctant  to 
report  those  conditions  because  of  fear 
of  reprisals  by  their  employers.  This 
amendment  would  help  ensure  that 
such  fears  do  not  stand  In  the  way  of 
disclosing  and  correcting  safety  haz- 
ards before  they  result  in  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  airline  travel,  on  a 
passenger-mile  basis,  is  stiU  the  safest 
way  to  get  from  here  to  there.  This  Is 
as  it  should  be.  The  American  people 
should  have  a  first-class  ticket  when  it 
comes  to  air  safety,  and  this  legisla- 
tion can  help  to  provide  that  ticket  by 
making  it  clear  to  all  concerned  that 
safety  is  the  highest  priority  in  air 
travel.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
quickly  to  enact  this  amendment  in 
order  to  help  guarantee  that  the 
"friendly  skies"  remain  friendly— and 
safe— for  the  traveling  public* 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
Senator  Roth's  bill  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  pilots  and  other  airline  per- 
sonnel who  report  safety  violations  on 
airlines.  This  bill  gives  air  carrier  em- 
ployees the  right  to  go  to  district  court 
if  they  are  the  victims  of  reprisal  for 
having  reported  air  safety  violations. 

This  legislation  is  being  offered  in 
response  to  growing  concern  in  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  about  the  safety 
of  air  travel.  Hearings  held  recently  by 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, on  which  I  serve,  includ- 
ed some  alarming  testimony  that  air- 
line employees  are  reluctant  to  report 
aircraft  safety  problems  and  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  in- 
spection and  enforcement  activities 
may  be  seriously  lax. 

My  own  conclusion  during  these 
hearings  was  that  comers  sj-e  being 
cut  on  safety.  I  find  this  to  be  an  intol- 
erable situation.  We  must  be  willing  to 
provide  the  necessary  commitment  for 
a  strong,  effective  regulatory  agency 
which  will  keep  our  skies  safe. 

Everyone  who  has  flown  a  plane  re- 
cently cannot  help  but  feel  an  extra 
twinge  of  apprehension  as  the  plane 
taxis  down  the  runway.  Last  year  was 
the  second-worst  year  ever  for  air 
safety  on  large  U.S.  commercial  carri- 
ers: 526  people  were  killed. 

And  the  figures  could  easily  have 
been  far  worse.  There  are  an  astound- 
ing and  frightening  nimiber  of  near- 
misses,  or  near-hits  as  they  should  per- 
haps be  called.  Pilot-reported  near  col- 
lisions have  dramatically  increased. 
They  increased  by  93  percent  from  395 
in  1981  to  763  in  1985,  according  to  the 
National  Journal  which  reportedly  got 
Its  figures  from  the  FAA. 

An  example  of  one  of  the  near 
misses  occurred  Just  last  week  at  De- 
troit Metro  Airport.  On  March  6.  on 
the  third  page  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  it  was  reported  that  a  DC-10 
with  about  70  people  on  board  narrow- 
ly missed  a  smaller  plane  by  about  500 
feet;  500  feet  was  all  that  kept  this 
near-miss  from  being  a  direct  hit;  500 


feet  was  the  only  difference  between 
one  more  page-3  story  on  a  close  call 
and  a  page-1  headline  of  a  tragic  colli- 
sion involving  70  people.  The  article 
reported  that: 

The  pUot  of  the  boulU  Jet  •  •  •  lald  the 
planes  came  within  about  500  feet  of  each 
other  partly  because  air  traffic  monitoring 
equipment  could  not  tell  tower  controllers 
quickly  enough  how  close  together  the 
planes  were. 

To  avoid  the  DC-10.  the  pilot  of  the 
small  jet  said  he  had  to  increase  his 
rate  of  descent  from  the  normal  1.000 
to  1.500  feet  per  minute  to  about  4,000 
feet  per  minute. 

As  the  statistics  I  cited  earlier  show, 
this  hair-raising  incident  at  E>etroit 
Metro  is  not  unusual.  My  primary 
reason  for  concern  is  that  such  inci- 
dents appear  to  be  all  too  common. 

This  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  would 
encourage  airline  employees  to  come 
forward  and  let  responsible  Govern- 
ment bodies  know  of  safety  problems 
within  their  airlines.  Pilots  testifying 
at  the  hearings  in  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  indicated 
that  fear  of  reprisal  and  loss  of  Job  se- 
curity are  significant  reasons  for  pilots 
not  bringing  problems  to  the  attention 
to  the  FAA,  even  when  such  disclo- 
sures are  made  anonymously.  Pilots 
and  airline  crews  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  know  of  any  aircraft  problems. 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  take 
action  to  ensure  that  these  people  feel 
safe  in  coming  forward  with  problems 
which  might  be  prevented  and  thus 
save  lives. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  this  bill  will  address 
only  one  aspect  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  number  of  reasons  for  the  serious 
safety  problems  plaguing  domestic 
aviation.  We  cannot  stop  here.  Con- 
gress must  continue  to  keep  a  close 
eye  on  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. We  must  make  sure  the  FAA 
has  the  fimding  and  personnel  neces- 
sary to  inspect  airlines  and  correct  any 
problems  that  are  found.  We  must 
make  stire  the  FAA  carries  out  its  in- 
spection and  enforcement  duties  strin- 
gently, and  if  it  errs,  it  must  err  on  the 
side  of  safety.  This  may  necessarily  in- 
volve taking  a  hard  look  at  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  FAA  and  the  air- 
line industry.  Is  this  relationship  too 
cozy?  Should  there  be  stricter  limits 
on  when  and  how  FAA  employees  can 
leave  the  FAA  to  go  work  for  airlines? 
Congress  must  consider  all  these 
questions,  if  we  are  to  reduce  the 
number  of  incidents  like  the  recent 
near-miss  at  Detroit  Metro.  This  bill  I 
am  supporting  today  will  be  a  good 
start  in  this  direction.* 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2192.  A  bill  to  reform  and  simplify 
the  Federal  individual  income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


■mrurout  tax  act 
*  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  For 
the  fourth  time  in  5  years.  Congress  Is 
attempting  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  This  almost  annual  tin- 
kering  with  the  Tax  Code  typically  re- 
sults In  a  bill  which  fails  to  accomplish 
what  I  believe  are  the  two  most  impor- 
tant goals  of  tax  reform;  namely,  sim- 
plicity and  equity.  The  current  tax 
reform  effort  is  no  exception  and,  I 
fear,  will  produce  a  bill  which  further 
complicates  our  hopelessly  confused 
tax  system. 

Consequently  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
introducing my  simpliform  tax  propos- 
al. Since  1972,  I  have  advocated  the 
repeal  of  all  deductions  and  credits, 
substituting  instead  six  low  marginal 
tax  rates  for  all  individual  taxpayers. 
In  addition  to  lowering  marginal  tax 
rates,  simpliform  provides  for  five 
simple  and  equitable  tax  credits  for 
the  following:  personal  exemption, 
charitable  contributions,  mortgage  in- 
terest. State  and  local  taxes,  and  medi- 
cal expenses. 

The  cost  to  the  Treasury  for  the 
total  amount  of  personal  and  corpo- 
rate tax  breaks  currently  in  the  Tax 
Code,  termed  "tax  expenditures,"  has 
increased  from  $36  billion  in  1967  to 
$427.5  billion  in  1985.  Because  of  the 
tendency  to  expand  the  size  and  scope 
of  available  tax  breaks  each  time  Con- 
gress amends  the  Tax  Code,  less  than 
half  of  personal  income  Is  currently 
subjected  to  income  taxation. 

In  the  last  32  years,  we  have  come  to 
view  the  Tax  Code  not  as  a  means  to 
efficiently  raise  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  operate  the  Government, 
but  rather  as  an  instnmient  of  social 
intervention,  as  a  method  oi  fine 
tuning  the  economy  and  as  a  vehicle 
to  subsidize  favorite  causes  and  indus- 
tries. In  light  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Tax  Code,  and  of  the  track  record  of 
Congress  in  making  the  Code  simpler 
and  more  fair,  one  wonders  whether 
there  is  hope  of  any  meaningful 
reform. 

In  1981.  we  enacted  a  mammoth 
$750  billion  tax  cut  that  essentially  re- 
flected an  unrestrained  bidding  war 
between  the  President  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  the  House.  Less 
than  1  year  later,  we  were  trying  to  re- 
capture a  portion  of  those  revenues  in 
a  1100  billion  tax  bill  that  enraged  fi- 
nancial institutions,  savers,  waiters, 
waitresses,  and  a  host  of  other  affect- 
ed individuals.  Motivated  by  the  desire 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  Congress  again 
amended  the  Tax  Code  in  1984.  Our 
current  tax  reform  effort,  whatever 
goals  it  accomplishes,  will  undoubtedly 
not  be  the  last.  This  repeated  revision 
of  the  Code  underscores  a  fundamen- 
tal problem  with  current  tax  policy:  it 
is  constructed  in  a  piecemeal  and  in- 
consistent manner. 

The  future  gives  no  indication  that 
this  trend  will  change.  The  existence 
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of  large  budget  deficits  and  the  cloud 
of  Oramm-Rudman  will  increase  the 
need  to  study  ways  to  increase  reve- 
nues and  broaden  the  tax  base. 

Our  Tax  Code  is  the  motor  which,  in 
part,  helps  ruin  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  our  economy.  Tet  like  an 
auto  mechanic  who  can't  seem  to 
make  the  right  adjustments.  Congress 
has  been  unable  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  to  the  Tax  Code  to  ensure 
simplicity  and  equity,  thereby  increas- 
ing compliance.  The  time  for  addition- 
al tinkering  's  over,  we  need  a  new 
engine.  In  ans ..er  to  this  need,  I  again 
submit  my  simpliform  proposal,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  in  further  explana- 
tion of  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Simpliform  Tax  Act,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  appearing  in 
the  January  30,  1984,  edition  of  Tax 
Notes,  entitled  "Tax  Reform:  Time  to 
Fulfill  the  Promise,"  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2193 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION    1.   SHORT  HTLE;   AMENDMENT  OF    IW4 
CODE. 

(a)  Short  Titlk.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Simpliform  Tax  Act". 

(b)  AMSfDMZifT  or  19M  CoDK.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  tunendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section,  chapter,  or  other  provision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SBC.  r  RATE  OP  TAX  IMPOSED  ON  INCOME  OF  IN- 
DIVIDUALS. 

Part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  tax  on  individuals)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Part  I— Tax  or  ImrviDUAU 
"Sec  1.  Tax  imposed. 
"Sec  3.  Community  property  laws  not  to 

apply. 
"Sec  3.  Cross  references  relating  to  tax  on 

individuals. 
'sacnoN  1.  TAX  imposed. 

"(a)  In  Okrxral.— There  is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  indi- 
vidual a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  following  table: 

"If  the  taxable  Income   The  rate  of  tax  >■: 
Ic 

Not  over  tS.OOO «%. 

Over  SS.OOO  but  not  over    taor.   piui   13%   of  the 

tlO.OOO.  ezcen  over  tS.OOO. 

Over    tlO.OOO    but    not    t»<  '^    plus   17%   of   the 

over  $30,000.  exct:a  over  tlO.OOO. 

Over    tM.OOO    but    not    t4.300.  plui  2S%  of  the 

over  $40,000.  excea  over  130.000. 

Over    140,000    but    not    10.800,  pliu  28%  of  the 

over  ttO.OOO.  exceat  over  340.000. 

Over  380.000 39.800.  plus  30%  of  the 

excen  over  360,000. 

"(b)  NomxsisKiiT  Auzifs.— In  the  case  of 
a  nonresident  alien  individual,  the  tax  Im- 
poaed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  as 
provided  by  section  871(b)  or  section  877. 

"(C)  ASJUSTMRHTS  IH  TaX  TaBLKS  SO  THAT 

IRPLATIOR  Will  Not  Rssitlt  ni  Tax  In- 


"(1)  IR  oxHKRAL.— Not  later  than  December 
15  of  1987  and  each  subsequent  calendar 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  a  table 
which  shall  apply  in  lieu  of  the  table  con- 
tained in  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  the  succeeding  cal- 
endar year. 

"(2)  Method  op  prxscribirg  tables.— The 
table  which  under  paragraph  ( 1)  is  to  apply 
In  lieu  of  the  table  contained  in  subsection 
(b)  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begiiming 
in  any  calendar  year  shall  be  prescribed— 

"(A)  by  Increasing  the  minimum  and  max- 
imum dollar  amounts  for  each  rate  bracket 
for  which  a  tax  is  Imposed  under  such  table 
by  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  such 
calendar  year, 

"(B)  by  not  changing  the  rate  applicable 
to  any  rate  bracket  as  adjusted  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and 

"(C)  by  adjusting  the  amounts  setting 
forth  the  tax  to  the  extent  necessary  to  re- 
flect the  adjustments  in  the  rate  brackets. 
If  any  increase  determined  'inder  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  not  a  multiple  of  $10.  such  in- 
crease shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  mul- 
tiple of  $10  (or  if  such  increase  is  a  multiple 
of  $5,  such  Increase  shall  be  Increased  to  the 
next  highest  multiple  of  $10). 

"(3)  Cost-op-ltving  adjustmekt.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2),  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  any  calendar  year  Is  the  per- 
centage (if  any)  by  which— 

"(A)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
calendar  year  1986. 

"(4)  Consumer  vkice  index  por  any  calen- 
dar TXAR.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3), 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  any  calendar 
year  is  the  average  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  as  of  the  close  of  the  13-month  period 
ending  on  September  30  of  such  calendar 
year. 

"(5)  CoNstTifKR  PRICE  INDEX.— Por  purposes 
of  paragraph  (4),  the  term  Consumer  Price 
Index'  means  the  last  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  all-urban  consumers  published  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 
-SEC  t  coMMimrrY  property  laws  not  to 

APPLY. 

"For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  income 
of  a  married  individual  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  the  property  laws  of  any 
State  under  which  any  part  of  the  income 
of  a  married  individual  Is  treated  as  the 
Income  of  his  spouse. 

-SEC  3.  cross  references  RELATING  TO  TAX  ON 
INDIVIDUALa 

"(1)  For  rates  of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens 
with  respect  to  income  not  connected  with 
United  States  businesses,  see  section  871(a). 

"(2)  For  computation  of  tax  where  tax- 
payer restores  substantial  amount  held 
under  claim  of  right,  see  section  1311.". 

SEC  3.  TAXARLE  INCOME. 

Section  63  (relating  to  taxable  income)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC  tt.  TAXARLE  INCOME  DEFINED. 

"(a)  In  Oeneral.— For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  the  term  taxable  Income'  means— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  adjusted 
gross  Income  reduced  by  the  itemized  deduc- 
tions of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year, 
and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  gross 
Income  reduced  by  the  deductions  allowed 
the  taxpayer  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  Itemized  Deductions.— 

"(1)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, the  term  'Itemized  deductions'  means 
the  deductions  allowed  the  taxpayer  by  this 
chap  .er  for  the  taxable  year  other  than  the 


deductions  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing adjusted  gross  income. 

"(3)  Election  to  itemize.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Unless  an  Individual 
makes  an  election  under  this  subsection  for 
the  taxable  year,  no  Itemized  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  taxable  year.  For 
purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  determination 
of  whether  a  deduction  is  allowable  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(B)  Time  and  manner  op  election.— Any 
election  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
on  the  taxpayer's  return,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  the  manner  of  signifying 
such  election  on  the  return. 

"(C)  (Change  op  •niEATMENT.— Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  a  change 
of  treatment  with  respect  to  the  itemized 
deductions  for  any  taxable  year  may  be 
made  after  the  filing  of  the  return  for  such 
year.  If  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  filed  a 
separate  return  for  any  taxable  year  corre- 
sponding to  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpay- 
er, the  change  shall  not  be  allowed  unless, 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations— 

"(i)  the  spouse  makes  a  change  of  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  itemized  deduc- 
tions, for  the  taxable  year  covered  in  such 
separate  return,  consistent  with  the  change 
of  treatment  sought  by  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(11)  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  consent 
(within  such  period  as  may  be  agreed  on 
with  the  Secretary)  in  writing  to  the  assess- 
ment of  any  deficiency,  to  the  extent  attrib- 
utable to  such  change  of  treatment,  even 
though  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  such  con- 
sent the  assessment  of  such  deficiency 
would  otherwise  be  prevented  by  the  oper- 
ation of  any  law  or  rule  of  law. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  if  the  tax  li- 
ability of  the  taxpayer's  spouse,  for  the  tax- 
able year  corresponding  to  the  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer,  has  been  compromised 
under  section  7122. 

"(D)  Marital  status.- For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  marital  status  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  section  143.". 

SEC  4.  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  CREDIT. 

Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  refundable  credits)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  35  as  sec- 
tion 36  and  by  inserting  after  section  34  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC  3S.  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION. 

"(a)  Taxpayer.- In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual electing  the  application  of  this  subsec- 
tion, there  shall  be  allowed  the  taxpayer  as 
a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  $250,  plus 

"(2)  the  product  of— 

"(A)  $350,  multipUed  by 

"(B)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  such 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  Additional  Credit  por  Spodsb.— In 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  whose  spouse  does 
not  elect  the  application  of  suteection  (a) 
for  the  taxable  year  of  the  spouse  ending 
with  or  within  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer, there  shall  be  allowed  the  taxpayer 
as  an  additional  credit  against  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer  the  sum  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(c)  Additional  Credit  por  Dependents.— 
There  shall  be  allowed  the  taxpayer  as  an 
additional  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  the  prod- 
uct of— 


"(1)  the  number  of  qualified  dependents 
of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year,  multi- 
plied by 

"(3)  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  $350.  plus 

"(B)  the  product  of— 

"(1)  $350.  multipUed  by 

"(11)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(d)  DEPinrnoNs;  Special  RiaES.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  CosT-op-LiviNC  adjustment.— The 
term  'cost-of-living  adjustment'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
l(cK3). 

"(3)  QuALiPiED  DEPENDENT.— The  term 
'qualified  dependent'  means  a  dependent  of 
the  taxpayer— 

"(A)  whose  gross  income  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer begins  is  less  than  $1,000,  or 

"(B)  who  is  a  child  of  the  taxpayer  that 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  19  at  the  close  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer  begins. 

"(3)  C^HiLD.- The  term  child'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  is  a  son,  stepson,  daughter,  or 
stepdaughter  of  the  taxpayer  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  152  as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Simpliform  Tax  Act). 

"(4)  Dependent.— The  term  'dependent' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 152  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Simpliform  Tax 
Act). 

"(5)  Special  ritles.- Rules  similar  to  the 
rules  under  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e) 
of  section  152  shall  apply  in  determining 
the  credit  allowable  under  this  section.". 

SEC  5.  REPEALS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  following  provisions 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  normal  taxes  and 
surtaxes)  are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  All  sections  in  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  non- 
refundable personal  credits),  except  section 
26. 

(2)  Section  55  (relating  to  alternative  min- 
imum tax  for  taxpayers  other  than  corpora- 
tions). 

(3)  All  sections  in  part  III  of  subchapter  B 
(relating  to  Items  specifically  excluded  from 
gross  income),  except— 

(A)  section  101  (relating  to  certain  death 
benefits), 

(B)  section  102  (relating  to  gifts  and  In- 
heritances), 

(C)  section  104  (relating  to  compensation 
for  injuries  or  sickness), 

(D)  section  105  (relating  to  amounts  re- 
ceived under  accident  and  health  plans). 

(E)  section  109  (relating  to  improvements 
by  lessee  on  lessor's  property), 

(F)  section  110  (relating  to  income  taxes 
paid  by  lessee  corporation), 

(G)  section  115  (relating  to  Income  of 
States,  municipalities,  etc.), 

(H)  section  118  (relating  to  contributions 
to  the  capital  of  a  corporation), 

(I)  section  122  (relating  to  certain  reduced 
uniformed  services  retirement  pay), 

(J)  section  123  (relating  to  amounts  re- 
ceived under  insurance  contracts  for  certain 
living  expenses),  and 

(K)  section  130  (relating  to  cross  refer- 
ences to  other  Acts). 

(4)  Part  V  of  subchapter  B  (relating  to  de- 
ductions for  personal  exemptions). 

(5)  All  sections  in  part  VII  of  subchapter 
B  (relating  to  additional  itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individuals)  except— 

(A)  section  211  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions). 


(B)  section  313  (relating  to  expenses  for 
production  of  income). 

(C)  section  315  (relating  to  alimony,  etc., 
payments),  and 

(D)  section  333  (relating  to  cross  refer- 
ences). 

(6)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  305  (relating 
to  dividend  reinvestment  in  stock  of  public 
utUities). 

(7)  Section  911  (relating  to  earned  Income 
from  sources  without  the  United  States). 

(8)  Section  1303  (relating  to  deduction  for 
capital  gains). 

(9)  Part  I  of  subchapter  Q  (relating  to 
Income  averaging). 

(b)  Other  Provisions  op  Law.— All  provi- 
sions of  law  (other  than  the  provisions  of 
subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended  by  this  Act),  and  all  ad- 
ministrative regulations  or  rulings  which 
exempt  or  exclude  items  of  Income  of  indi- 
viduals from  the  tax  imposed  by  such  sub- 
title A,  shall  have  no  force  or  effect  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

sec  t.  DISALLOWANCE  OF  CERTAIN  CREDrTS  AND 
DEDUCTIONS  TO  TAXPAYERS  OTHER 
THAN  SECTION  11  CORPORATIONS. 

(a)  Disallowance  op  Credits.— Part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  cred- 
its) Is  amended  by  inserting  after  subpart  F 
the  following  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  G— Denial  of  Certain  Credits 
"Sec.  53.  Denial  of  certain  credits  to  taxpay- 
ers other  than  section  11  cor- 
porations. 

-SEC  63.  DENIAL  OF  CERTAIN  CREDITS  TO  TAXPAY- 
ERS OTHER  THAN  SECTION  11  CORPO- 
RA'nONS. 

"No  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  subpart 
B  or  D  to  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  C  corpo- 
ration.". 

(b)  Disallowance  op  Deductions.— Sec- 
tion 361  (relating  to  general  rule  for  disal- 
lowance of  deductions)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "In"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  In  General.— In",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Taxpayers  Other  Than  Section  11 
Corporations.— The  following  sections  shall 
apply  only  in  the  case  of  a  section  1 1  corpo- 
ration: 

"(1)  section  163  (relating  to  interest), 

"(3)  section  164  (relating  to  taxes), 

"(3)  section  166  (relating  to  bad  debts). 

"(4)  section  167  (relating  to  depreciation), 

"(5)  section  168  (relating  to  accelerated 
cost  recovery  system), 

"(6)  section  169  (relating  to  amortization 
of  pollution  control  facilities), 

"(7)  section  170  (relating  to  charitable, 
etc.,  contributions  and  gifts), 

"(8)  section  171  (relating  to  amortizable 
bond  premium), 

"(9)  section  173  (relating  to  net  operating 
loss  deduction), 

"(10)  section  173  (relating  to  circulation 
expenditures). 

"(11)  section  174  (relating  to  research  and 
experimental  expenditures). 

"(13)  section  175  (relating  to  soil  and 
water  conservation  expenditures), 

"(13)  section  177  (relating  to  trademark 
and  trade  name  expenditures), 

"(14)  section  178  (relating  to  depreciation 
or  amortization  of  improvements  made  by 
lessee  on  lessor's  property), 

"(15)  section  179  (relating  to  election  to 
expense  certain  depreciable  business  assets), 

"(16)  section  180  (relating  to  expenditures 
by  farmers  for  fertilizer,  etc.), 

"(17)  section  181  (relating  to  expenditures 
by  fanners  for  clearing  land). 


"(18)  section  184  (relating  to  amortization 
of  certain  railroad  rolling  stock), 

"(19)  section  185  (relating  to  amortization 
of  railroad  grading  and  tunnel  bores), 

"(30)  section  186  (relating  to  recoveries  of 
damages  for  antitrust  violations,  etc.). 

"(21)  section  188  (relating  to  amortization 
of  certain  expenditures  for  child  care  facul- 
ties), 

"(32)  section  190  (relating  to  expenditures 
to  remove  architectural  and  transportation 
barriers  to  the  handicapped  and  elderly). 

"(23)  section  192  (relating  to  contributions 
to  black  lung  benefit  trust), 

"(24)  section  193  (relating  to  tertiary  in- 
Jectants), 

"(25)  section  194  (relating  to  contributions 
to  employer  liability  trusts), 

"(26)  section  194  (relating  to  amortization 
of  reforestation  expenses), 

"(27)  section  195  (relating  to  start-up  ex- 
penditures), and 

"(28)  section  194  (relating  to  deduction  for 
certain  unused  business  credits).". 

SBC  7.  rrEMS  SPECIFICALLY  INCXUDED  IN  GROSS 
INCOME. 

(a)  Social  SKctntirr  and  Tier  1  Railroad 
Retirement  Benepits.— Subsection  (c)  of 
section  86  (relating  to  social  security  and 
tier  1  railroad  retirement  benefits)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Base  Amottnt.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'base  amount'  means  the 
sum  of— 

"(1)812,000,  plus 

"(2)  the  product  of— 

"(A)  $12,000  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  the 
taxable  year  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
l(cK3)).". 

(b)  Prizes  and  Awards.— Section  74  (relat- 
ing to  prizes  and  awards)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

-sec  74.  PRIZES  AND  AWARDS. 

"Gross  Income  Includes  amounts  received 
as  prizes  and  awards.  Including  amounts  re- 
ceived as  scholarships  and  fellowship 
grants.". 

(c)  PuBuc  Assistance.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
61  (defining  gross  Income)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (IS)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof "";  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(16)  general  welfare  or  public  assistance 
payments  made  in  cash.". 

(d)  Railroad  Retirement  BENEPrrs  Other 
Than  Tier  1.— Part  II  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  items  specifically  in- 
cluded in  gross  income)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"8BC  8f.  QUALIFIED  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BEN- 

EFrrs. 

"(a)  In  General.- Gross  Income  shall  in- 
clude 40  percent  of  qualified  railroad  retire- 
ment beneflU  received  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year.  

"(b)  QuAUPiES  Railroad  Retiremxnt  Ben- 
irrrs.- For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "qualified  railroad  retirement  benefit' 
means  any  benefit  paid  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  other  than  a  tier  1 
railroad  retirement  benefit  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  86(dK4)).". 

(e)  Unxmplotmxnt  Compensatioii.— 

(1)  In  gererai Subsection  (a)  of  section 

85  (relating  to  imemployment  compensa- 
tion) la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(a)  IH  OnmiAi.— OroM  Income  Includes 
any  unemployment  compensation  received 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year.". 

(2)  Comroumio  AMmDiizirT.— Section  85  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(b). 

(()  iHcmKASi  HI  Cash  SxTsaxifDn  Valux  or 
hm  iNsintAJtci  Policim.— Part  II  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  items 
specifically  Included  in  gross  Income)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-8BC  M.  INCOME  ATTUBtrrABLE  TO  UFK  INSUR- 
ANCE, ANNUITY.  OR  ENDOWMENT 
CONTRACTS. 

"(a)  IH  OnrraAL.— There  shall  be  included 
in  the  gross  Income  of  the  owner  of  any  an- 
nuity, life  Insurance,  or  endowment  contract 
for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
excess  of — 

"(1)  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  cash  surrender  value  of  such  con- 
tract at  the  close  of  the  policy  year  ending 
with  or  within  such  taxable  year,  plus 

"(B)  withdrawals  from  the  contract 
during  such  policy  year,  plus 

"(C)  any  policyholder  dividends  paid 
during  such  policy  year,  over 

"(2)  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  during 
such  policy  year  under  such  contract,  plus 

"(B)  the  cash  surrender  value  of  such  con- 
tract at  the  close  of  the  policy  year  preced- 
ing such  policy  year. 

"(b)  Coordination  Wrrn  Section  72.— For 
purposes  of  section  72,  any  amount  included 
in  gross  Income  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  aiuiulty.  life  Insurance,  or  en- 
dowment contract  shall  be  treated  as  consid- 
eration paid  for  such  contract. 

"(c)  RxouLATiONS.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
for  the  application  of  this  section.". 

(g)    OROup-TEiuf    Lite    Insurance    Pint- 

CHASXD  FOR  E^MFLOTKCS.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
79  (relating  to  group-term  life  Insurance 
purchased  for  employees)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General.— There  shall  be  included 
in  the  gross  income  of  an  employee  for  the 
taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
group-term  life  insurance  on  his  life  provid- 
ed for  part  or  all  of  such  year  under  a  policy 
(or  policies)  carried  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
his  employer  (or  employers):  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  cost  exceeds  the  amount,  if 
any,  paid  by  the  employee  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  such  insurance.". 

(2)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
79  (relating  to  exceptions)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  redesignating 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2),  respectively. 

SIC  a  UMITATION  ON  THE  EXCLUSION  OF  VETER- 
ANS' BENErrrs. 
(a)  In  Oenxral.— Part  III  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  items  specifically 
excluded  from  gross  Income)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  134  as  section  135  and 
by  Inserting  after  section  133  the  following 
new  section: 

-UC  114.  certain  veterans-  BENEFITS. 

"(a)  In  Oeneral.- Oross  income  does  not 
include— 

"(1)  benefits  (other  than  cash)  paid  under 
any  law  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, or 

"(2)  disability  or  death  benefits  paid 
under  chapter  11  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  or  any  similar  law  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 


"(b)  Retirement  Pay  in  Lieu  or  Bene- 
nrs.- In  the  case  of  a  person  who — 

"(1)  has  been  determined  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  pension  or  compensation  under  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion but  for  the  receipt  by  such  person  of 
pay  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  law  provid- 
ing retired  pay  to  members  or  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  secUon  101(10)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code)  or  commissioned  officers  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration or  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and 

"(2)  files  a  waiver  of  such  retired  pay  in 
accordance  with  section  3105  of  such  title  in 
the  amount  of  such  pension  or  compensa- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  one-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  such  person  is  noti- 
fied by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
such  person's  eligibility  for  such  pension  or 
compensation, 

gross  income  does  not  Include  such  retired 
pay  to  the  extent  such  retired  pay  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  pension  or  compensa- 
tion excludible  from  gross  Income  under 
subsection  (a)  which  would  have  been  paid 
to  such  person  but  for  the  receipt  by  such 
person  of  such  retired  or  retirement  pay.". 

(D)  Contorming  Amendments.— Section 
3101  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "shall  be  exempt  from 
taxation,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  claim  of 
creditors,"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall 
be  exempt  from  the  claims  of  creditors", 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a),  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

SEC  (.  DENIAL  OF  DEDICTION   FOR   ENTERTAIN- 
MENT AND  RELATED  EXPENSES. 

(a)  ElNTERTAINMKNT.  AMUSEMENT.  OR  RECRE- 
ATION Expenses.— Section  274(a)  (relating  to 
entertainment,  amusement,  or  recreation 
expenses)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Entertainment,  Amusement,  or 
Recreation.- 

"(1)  In  general.- No  deduction  otherwise 
allowable  under  this  chapter  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  any  item  with  respect  to  an  activi- 
ty which  Is  of  a  type  generally  considered  to 
constitute  entertainment,  amusement,  or 
recreation,  or  with  respect  to  a  faculty  used 
in  connection  with  such  activity. 

"(2)  Social  clubs.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection  dues  or  fees  to  any  social,  athlet- 
ic, or  sporting  club  or  organization  shall  be 
treated  as  an  item  with  respect  to  a  facility 
used  in  connection  with  an  entertaiimient, 
amusement,  or  recreation  activity.". 

(b)  Business  Meals.— Section  274(e)  (re- 
lating to  specific  exceptions  to  application 
of  subsection  (a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (1)  (relating  to  business  meals). 

SEC.  10.  CERTAIN  NEW  CREDITS  AGAINST  TAX  AL- 
LOWED INDIVIDUALa 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  FV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  non- 
refundable personal  credits)  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  section  26  the  following 
new  sections: 
■^BC  n.  cREDrr  for  medical  expenses. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  qualified  medical 
expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  QuAunxD  Medical  Expenses.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  qualified 
medical  expenses'  means  the  excess,  if  any, 
of- 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  expenses— 


"(A)  which  are  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year  for  the  medical  care 
of  the  taxpayer  or  of  the  spouse  or  depend- 
ent of  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(B)  for  which  the  taxpayer  is  not  com- 
pensated by  insurance  or  otherwise,  over 

"(2)  10  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Other  Detinitions;  Special  Rules.- 
For  purposes  of  this  section- 

"(1)  DETiNrnoNS.- The  terms  'medical 
care',  'physician',  and  'prescribed  drug'  have 
the  respective  meaning  given  to  such  terms 
by  section  213(d)  (as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Simpll- 
form  Tax  Act). 

'■(2)  Dependent.— The  term  'dependent' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 152  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  SImpliform  Tax 
Act). 

"(3)  Special  rules.— Rules  similar  to  the 
rules  under  section  213(c)  and  paragraphs 
(4).  (5),  and  (6)  of  section  213(d)  (as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  SImpliform  Tax  Act)  shall  apply  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  credit  allow- 
able under  this  section. 

"^Bc  ».  interest  paid  wfth  respect  to  a 
principal  residence. 
"(a)  Indebtedness  Incurred  bt  Taxpay- 
er.- 

"(1)  In  general.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  15  percent  of  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  qualified  interest  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year, 
over 

"(B)  1  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross 
income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  QuALiriED  interest.- For  purpKJses  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified  interest' 
means  Interest  paid  or  accrued  on  indebted- 
ness incurred  by  taxpayer  In  the  acquisition, 
construction,  alteration,  rehabilitation,  or 
maintenance  of  property  used  by  the  tax- 
payer as  a  dwelling  unit  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  280A(fKl)). 

"(b)  Indebtedness  or  Cooperative  Hous- 
ing Corporation.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  tenant- 
stockholder,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to 
15  percent  of  the  amounts  which- 

"(A)  are  paid  or  accrued  to  a  cooperative 
housing  corporation  during  the  taxable 
year, 

"(B)  represent  such  tenant-stockholder's 
proportionate  share  of  the  interest  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  to  the  corporation  under 
section  163  which  is  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
corporation  on  its  Indebtedness  contracted— 

"(1)  in  the  acquisition,  construction,  alter- 
ation, rehabilitation,  or  maintenance  of  the 
houses  or  apartment  building,  or 

"(11)  in  the  acquisition  of  the  land  on 
which  the  houses  (or  apartment  building) 
are  situated,  and 

"(C)  were  not  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  any  credit  or  deduc- 
tion allowed  the  taxpayer  under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  other  than  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Depinitions  and  special  rules.— The 
meaning  given  to  any  term  by  section  216(b) 
(as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  SImpliform  Tax  Act),  and 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  by  such 
section,  shall  apply  in  determining  the 
amount  of  credit  allowable  under  this  sub- 
section. 


"(c)  Dollar  Umitation.— The  aggregate 
amount  allowed  a  taxpayer  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
$1,000. 

-8EC  U.  CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  INDI- 
VIDUALS. 

"(a)  In  General.- In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  excess  of— 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  charitable 
contributions  made  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year,  over 

"(2)  1  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  Charitable  Contributions.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'charitable 
contributions'  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  170(c). 

"(c)  Special  Rules.— Rules  similar  to  the 
rules  provided  under  subsections  (a)(3),  (e), 
(f).  and  (g)  of  section  170  shall  apply  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  credit  allow- 
able under  this  section. 

-SEC  25.  LOCAL  TAXES. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  15  percent  of  the  excess  of— 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  qualified 
taxes  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 
able year  to  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
or  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  over 

"(2)  1  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross 
income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  Uxable  year. 

"(b)  Qualified  Taxes.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'qualified  taxes' 
means  any  tax  virith  respect  to  which  a  de- 
duction would  be  allowable  under  section 
165  if  the  taxpayer  were  a  section  11  corpo- 
ration. 

"(c)  Dollar  Limitation.— The  aggregate 
amount  allowed  a  taxpayer  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
$1,000. 

"(d)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— The 
meaning  given  to  any  term  by  section  165. 
and  rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  by 
such  section,  shall  apply  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under  this 
section.". 

(b)  Excess  Earned  Income  Credit  Al- 
lowed Spouse.— Subsection  (d)  of  section  32 
(relating  to  earned  income)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Excess  Credit  Allowable  to 
Spouse.— Any  portion  of  the  amount  of  the 
credit  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
which  a  married  individual  is  not  allowed 
for  any  taxable  year  by  reason  of  the  limita- 
tion provided  In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  under  this  section  to  the 
spouse  of  such  Individual  for  the  taxable 
year  of  the  spouse  beginning  in  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  taxable  year  begins  to 
the  extent  the  aggregate  amount  allowed 
the  spouse  under  this  section  for  such  tax- 
able year  of  the  spouse  does  not  exceed  the 
limitation  Imposed  by  subsection  (b)  with 
respect  to  the  spouse.". 

SEC  11.  INDEXA'nON  OF  BASIS  IN  PROPERTY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1001  (relating  to 
determination  of  giUn  or  loss)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "adjusted  basts  provid- 
ed in  section  1011"  in  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "indexed  basis". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "adjuated  basis  provid- 
ed in  such  section"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "indexed  basis",  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (h)  and  inserting  after  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  subaectlons: 


"(f)  Indexed  Basis.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 

"(1)  In  general.— The  indexed  basis  of  the 
taxpayer  In  any  property  is  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  taxpayer  in 
such  property  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1011).  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  applicable  inflation  ratio  for  such 
property. 

"(2)  Appucablx  inplation  ratio.— The  ap- 
plicable Inflation  ratio  for  any  property  Is 
the  percentage  determined  by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  sale  or  exchange 
takes  place,  by 

■'(B)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  holding  period 
of  the  property  began. 
The  applicable  inflation  ratio  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  unless  it  is  greater  than 
1.  The  applicable  inflation  ratio  for  any 
property  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

"(3)  CONSiTMXR  PRICE  INDEX.— The  term 
-Consumer  Price  Index'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  1(c). 

"(g)  Treatment  or  Property.- For  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  gain  from  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  property,  the  follow- 
ing shall  be  treated  as  separate  property: 

"(A)  any  substantial  improvement  to  such 
property, 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  transaction  in  which 
gain  or  loss  is  recognized  only  in  part,  that 
portion  of  the  asset  to  which  the  recognized 
gain  or  loss  is  property  attributable,  and 

"(C)  any  other  portion  of  an  asset  to  the 
extent  that  separate  treatment  of  such  por- 
tion is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.". 

(b)  ErrECTiVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  disposi- 
tion of  property  made  after  December  31. 
1986. 

SEC  11  WITHHOLDING. 

Section  3402  (relating  to  Income  tax  col- 
lected at  source)  is  amended  by- 
CD  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c).  (f),  (1), 
and  (m),  and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Requirement  op  Withrolding.— 
E^re^y  employer  making  payment  of  wages 
shall  deduct  and  withhold  upon  such  wages 
(except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion) a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with 
Ubles  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.". 

SEC  II.  SECTION  11  CORPORATION  DEnNBD. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  7701  (relating  to 
definitions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•'(38)  Section  ii  corporation.— The  term 
'section  11  corporation'  means  any  corpora- 
tion other  than— 

"(A)  an  S  corporation  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1361(a)),  and 

"(B)  a  personal  holding  company  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  642).". 

SEC  14.  MARRIED  INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  Elimination  op  Joint  RirtnuiB.— Sec- 
tion 6013  (relating  to  joint  returns  of 
income  tax)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Allocation  or  Income  Between  Mar- 
ried Individuals.- Part  rv  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  determination  of 
marital  status)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Part  IV— Married  Indi- 
viduals", and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


-VtC  144.  ALLOCATION  OF  INCOME  BETWEEN  NAB. 
RIED  INDIVIDUALS. 

"(a)  In  General.- For  purposes  of  this 
chapter— 

"(1)  all  earned  Income  of  a  married  indi- 
vidual shall  be  allocated  to  such  individual, 
and 

"(2)  all  income  of  a  married  individual 
which  is  not  earned  income  shall  be  allocat- 
ed equally  between  such  Individual  and  the 
spouse  of  such  Individual. 

"(b)  Earned  Income.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  earned  income'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
32(cK2). 

"(c)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

SEC  It.  "fBCHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  CHANGES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  in  any 
event  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  draft  of  all  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  In  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  are  neces- 
sary to  reflect  throughout  such  Code  the 
changes  In  the  substantive  provisions  of  law 
made  by  this  Act. 

SEC  14.  STUDY  OP  CORPORATE  INCOME  TAX. 

(a)  Study.- The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  which  would— 

( 1 )  lower  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  corpo- 
rate income. 

(2)  eliminate  corporate  tax  preferences, 
and 

(3)  structure  the  corporate  income  tax  so 
that  [l  is  similar  to  the  individual  Income 
tax  (as  amended  by  this  Act). 

(b)  REPORT.-The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  final  report  on  the  study  conducted 
under  subsection  (a)  by  no  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  report  shall  Include— 

(1)  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ments described  In  subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  proposed  legislation  necessary  to  effect 
such  amendments. 

SEC.  17.  EFFECnVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  amend- 
ments and  repeals  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31, 1986. 

Tax  Reform:  It's  Time  To  Fxtlpill  the 

Promise 

(By  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield)* 

(Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  R-Ore..  Is  chair  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  In 
this  article,  he  recommends  adoption  of  his 
"SImpliform"  proposal  for  fundamental 
reform  of  the  Income  tax  system.  Under 
SImpliform,  the  tax  base  would  be  broad- 
ened by  replacing  the  many  deductions, 
credits,  and  exemptions  in  current  law  with, 
simply,  five  crediU.  In  addition,  tax  rates 
would  be  lowered. 

(Hatfield  begins  by  outlining  the  major 
problems  with  the  current  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  the  principal  objectives  of  tax 
reform.  He  argues,  for  example,  that  the 
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current  system  discourages  saving,  and  he 
notes  that  the  complexity  of  the  system 
makea  It  costly  to  administer.  Tax  reform. 
he  says,  should  strive  for  simplicity,  eco- 
nomic neutrality,  and  fairness.  The  senator 
goes  on  to  describe  his  Slmpliform  proposal, 
which  he  believes  would  eliminate  many  of 
the  problems  in  the  current  system. 

(An  appendix  to  the  article  contains  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  proposal  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  and  contains  reve- 
nue estimates  and  comparisons  with  current 
law.) 

When  Congress  considered  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  (ERTA).  propo- 
nents assumed  that  the  1984  federal  budget 
would  be  in  balance  and  that  surplus  reve- 
nues would  be  used  to  index  tax  rates.  Yet, 
the  most  recent  Administration  budget  pro- 
jections forecast  a  $185  billion  revenue 
shortfall  for  fiscal  year  1984.  In  addition, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  budget 
projections  show  deficits  through  1986  on 
the  order  of  $200  billion  annually,  if  Con- 
gress takes  no  action  to  enforce  its  budget 
reconciliation  instructions.' 

Such  a  development  would  bring  the 
amount  of  publicly  held  federal  debt  to  ap- 
proximately $2.4  trillion— roughly  equiva- 
lent to  one  half  the  total  Gross  National 
Product  projected  for  1988.»  Even  with  sig- 
nificant economic  growth,  annual  budget 
deficits  will  approach  six  percent  of  GNP. 
To  place  this  projection  in  perspective,  the 
1968  "guns  and  butter"  budget  of  President 
Johnson  had  a  $25  billion  deficit  (three  per- 
cent of  GNP)  which  seemed  a  staggering 
figure  at  that  time.' 

Moreover.  CBO  projections  earlier  this 
year  show  that  between  1981  and  1988  (two 
years  estimated  to  have  comparable  unem- 
ployment rates),  the  deficit  will  rise  by  3.6 
percentage  points  of  GNP.  which  translates 
into  a  structural  deficit  of  about  $170  bU- 
Uon.*  Of  striking  interest  is  the  fact  that 
the  net  revenue  effect  of  ERTA  and  TEFRA 
(the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982)  may  account  for  up  to  74  per- 
cent of  the  deficit  projected  for  1988,  if  Con- 
gress makes  no  changes  in  present  policies 
and  laws. ' 

1.  COHGRSSSIOIfAL  BUDGET  SEHTIMEIITS  AND 
OUTLOOK 

Unpleasant  realities  and  considerable  frus- 
tration have  emerged  as  hallmarks  of  con- 
gressional efforts  to  formulate  the  1984 
budget.  Coupled  with  Intolerably  high  defi- 
cits proposed  by  the  Administration  for 
fiscal  years  1984  through  1988  is  the  con- 
tinuing erosion  of  the  revenue  base,  which, 
if  unchecked.  wiU  further  exacerbate  efforts 
to  narrow  deficits  in  the  out-years. 

Congress  has  been  wrenched  to  and  fro  on 
the  issue  of  increasing  taxes.  In  the  Senate, 
the  battle  over  the  budget  resolution  sup- 
ported by  the  President  and  the  resolution 
proposed  by  the  so-called  "Gang  of  Five" 
centered  largely  on  revenue  policy.*  Because 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  projected  revenue 
shortfall,  spending  restraint  alone,  even  if 
combined  with  a  sustained  and  robust  eco- 
nomic recovery,  will  not  adequately  reduce 
the  mushrooming  deficits  that  have  caused 
Increasing  concern  in  the  financial  markets. 
Even  the  Administration  acknowledged  the 
need  to  raise  additional  revenues  to  reduce 
future  federal  deficits,  when  it  proposed  the 
standby  tax  package  that  called  for  tax  in- 
creases of  $46  billion  in  li»66  and  $51  billion 
In  1988. 

A.  Tax  increases  vs.  no  tax  increases 

Currently,  congressional  sentiment  on  the 
revenue   side   of   the   budgetary   equation 


tends  to  fall  into  two  broad  camps.  One 
group  opposes  any  tax  increase,  arguing 
that  the  economy  will  advance  more  vigor- 
ously and  speedily  than  CBO  projections; 
that  CBO  estimates  are  too  pessimistic;  and 
that  tax  increases  will  Impede  economic  re- 
covery. 

The  second  group  contends  that  some 
multi-year  revenue  increases  or  slow-down 
in  future  tax  cuts,  representing  a  compo- 
nent of  a  broader  deficit  reduction  package 
that  includes  spending  cuts,  are  essential. 
The  primary  focus  for  reducing  the  deficit, 
however,  should  be  in  the  out-years.  Delay- 
ing efforts  to  reduce  the  structural  deficit 
may  cause  uncertainty  about  the  future  of 
the  economy,  thereby  keeping  interest  rates 
unacceptably  high,  and  may  make  lenders 
reluctant  to  enter  into  longer-term  commit- 
ments. 

Seemingly  more  heterogeneous  in  its 
membership  than  the  first  group,  the 
second  camp  is  comprised  of  a  variety  of  fac- 
tions with  differing  tax  policy  preferences. 
One  of  these  factions  views  the  current  tax 
system  as  largely  unfair  to  the  poor  and 
middle  income  taxpayer.  This  relatively  lib- 
eral contingent  sees  the  tax  code  gaping 
with  loopholes  that  disproportionately  ben- 
efit upper  income  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. Accordingly,  these  legislators  seek  to 
eliminate  numerous  corporate  tax  prefer- 
ences and  to  curtail  benefits  enacted  In 
ERTA,  such  as  through  proposals  to  cap  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut,  or  to  freeze  the 
scheduled  phase-in  of  estate  tax  reductions. 

A  second  faction  among  those  who  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  future  revenue  In- 
creases focuses  on  enhanced  compliance  and 
selective  measures  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
the  income  tax,  so  that  basic  tax  rates 
would  not  have  to  be  raised.  The  driving 
force  behind  this  faction  has  been  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

A  third  faction  seeks  to  curtail  or  elimi- 
nate a  host  of  tax  expenditures  in  order  to 
broaden  the  tax  base  and  thereby  reduce 
marginal  tax  rates.  These  legislators  are  sat- 
isfied  neither  with  the  net  effects  of  ERTA 
and  TEFRA  nor  with  piecemeal  efforts  to 
close  loopholes  and  strengthen  compliance. 
Accordingly,  this  third  faction  seeks  noth- 
ing short  of  comprehensive  restructuring  of 
the  tax  code. 

B.  Lessons  of  ERTA  and  TEFRA 

While  there  is  a  growing  consensus  in 
Congress  that  ERTA  was  excessive  suid  un- 
affordable,  particularly  in  light  of  current 
and  projected  deficits,  there  is  also  agree- 
ment that  ERTA  properly  sought  to  encour- 
age savings  and  investment  by  lowering  pu- 
nitively  high  marginal  tax  rates.  TEFRA,  on 
the  other  hand,  reflected  the  need  to  raise 
revenue,  in  part  to  offset  the  effects  of 
ERTA.  by  limiting  several  tax  preferences 
and  by  increasing  tax  compliance. 

Both  acts  attempted  to  achieve  appropri- 
ate objectives  by  adjusting  the  rate  struc- 
ture. In  the  case  of  the  former,  and  by  par- 
tially broadening  the  tax  base,  in  the  case  of 
the  latter.  Yet,  the  changes  of  ERTA  and 
TEFRA  underscore  a  fundamental  problem 
with  current  tax  policy:  that  it  is  construct- 
ed in  a  piecemeal.  Inconsistent,  and  vacilla- 
tory  manner. 

C,  Time  for  fundamental  tax  reform 

Even  though  deep  divisions  remain  in 
Congress  over  the  appropriate  direction  for 
tax  reform,  the  next  18  months  offer  a  his- 
toric opportunity  to  meld  many  of  these 
groups  into  a  broad  coalition  that  seeks  fun- 
damental reform  of  the  federal  tax  code. 

A  changing  political  and  economic  climate 
provides  mounting  Impetus  for,  at  a  mini- 


mum, more  serious  consideration  of  sub- 
stantial revisions  in  the  individual  and  cor- 
porate Income  tax  which  could  promote 
greater  simplicity,  economic  efficiency,  and 
equity. 

Advocates  of  "fundamental  tax  reform" 
have  been  active  since  the  enactment  of 
ERTA.'  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  flat-rate  tax  proposals  indicate 
that  there  is  increasing  support  for,  and  po- 
litical interest  in.  overhauling  the  federal 
income  tax.  The  Administration  has  contrib- 
uted to  that  Interest  with  its  recent  calls  for 
studies  on  simplifying  the  tax  system.  More- 
over, with  the  completion  of  the  Treasury 
Department's  econometric  tax  model,  more 
detailed  and  meaningful  analyses  of  con- 
gressional tax  proposals  have  become  feasi- 
ble. 

Political  interest  in  "reforming"  the  entire 
tax  code  or  various  components  of  it  may  in- 
tensify as  the  presidential  campaign  shifts 
into  high  gear.  Particularly  within  the 
Democratic  race,  the  early  themes  of  pro- 
moting economic  growth  by  encouraging 
savings  and  Investment,  and  of  enhancing 
U.S.  competitiveness  in  international  mar- 
kets may  translate  into  additional  proposals 
for  restructuring  specific  tax  provisions. 

More  important,  though,  current  budget- 
ary realities  will  direct  attention  to  tax 
reform.  The  intolerably  high  deficits  pro- 
jected for  the  next  four  years,  combined 
with  a  trend  toward  a  declining  revenue 
base  will  provide  a  prominent  backdrop  for 
major  tax  revisions  after  the  1984  elections. 

While  few  would  disagree  with  the  propo- 
sition that  the  tax  code  is  in  need  of  reform, 
the  scope  and  character  of  such  proposals  is 
the  contentious  issue.  Accordingly,  this  arti- 
cle will  outline  some  of  the  major  frustra- 
tions and  problems  with  the  tax  code.  Next, 
it  will  outline  appropriate  objectives  of  tax 
reform.  Finally,  it  will  present  my  proposal 
to  reform  the  Individual  income  tax  which 
includes  a  provision  for  its  eventual  integra- 
tion with  the  corporate  income  tax. 

2.  FRUSTRATION  WFTR  THE  CURSEIfT  TAX 
SYSTEM 

By  April  15,  1983,  over  95  million  individ- 
ual income  tax  returns  were  filed  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  When  enacted  in 
1913,  the  federal  income  tax  affected  less 
than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  all  wage 
earners  in  the  country,  most  of  whom  paid 
one  percent  or  less  of  their  income  for 
taxes.  Today  the  tax  code  profoundly  af- 
fects a  significantly  broader  scope  of  our 
country's  economic  activties,  with  increas- 
ingly adverse  economic  consequences. 

The  individual  income  tax,  leaking  with 
loopholes  that  promote  inefficiency,  inequi- 
ty, and  enormous  complexity,  is  on  the 
verge  of  losing  its  most  admirable  feature— 
the  willingness  of  millions  of  Americans  to 
comply.  In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  let- 
ters that  I  receive  annually  which  call  for 
reform  of  the  federal  income  tax,  a  litany  of 
studies  also  documents  the  growing  public 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Income  tax.  For  ex- 
ample, a  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
report  concluded  that  the  tax  protest  move- 
ment alone  poses  a  serious  threat  to  our  na- 
tion's voluntary  tax  system.*  Moreover,  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovermental 
Relations  reports  that  36  percent  of  the 
public  feels  that  the  federal  income  tax  is 
the  most  unfair  tax  (compared  to  state 
income,  state  sales,  and  local  property 
taxes).* 

In  recent  years  over  40  percent  of  taxpay- 
ers have  employed  professional  assistance  to 


prepare  their  returns  at  a  cost  of  over  $1  bil- 
lion. >°  Because  of  the  complexity  of  federal 
tax  policies,  the  federal  government  spent 
over  485  million  hours  attempting  to  satisfy 
reporting  and  recordkeeping  require- 
ments." 

In  addition,  the  backload  of  court  cases 
considering  tax  disputes  is  staggering.  For 
fiscal  1981,  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  started  with 
over  34,000  cases  and  received  over  29,500 
new  cases.  It  solved  over  18,000  cases,  but 
concluded  the  year  with  45,000  cases  pend- 
ing. Similarly.  District  Courts  and  Courts  of 
Claims  were  unable  to  gain  ground  in  resolv- 
ing existing  tax  cases."  As  recently  as  June 
13  of  1983,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
found  that  the  backlog  of  cases  is  estimated 
at  50,000,  16,000  of  which  Involve  tax  shel- 
ters." 

The  source  of  this  complexity  is  the  at- 
tempt by  Congress  and  the  Executive  to 
achieve  a  myriad  of  social  objectives  with 
the  income  Ux.  Whether  it  is  the  promotion 
of  housing.  Jobs,  energy  conservation,  or  in- 
centives to  save  and  invest  for  various  pur- 
poses, the  perennial  legislative  response  is 
to  add  another  deduction  or  credit  to  the 
tax  form. 

The  federal  government  has  forgotten  the 
principal  function  of  the  tax  system:  to 
raise  revenue  in  the  most  efficient,  equita- 
ble, and  least  complex  manner.  The  current 
practice  of  narrowing  the  scope  of  income 
that  is  subject  to  taxation— via  additional 
tax  expenditures— requires  unnecessarily 
high  tax  rates  to  yield  the  revenue  that  is 
required  to  support  federal  obligations. 

8.  ETTECTS  Or  CURRENT  TAX  POLICY 

A.  Encourages  borrouHng,  discourages 
savings,  retards  capital  formation 

The  structure  of  current  tax  policy  pro- 
vides a  plethora  of  Incentives  for  accumulat- 
ing debt  as  opposed  to  encouraging  savings. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  U.S.,  which  is  unique 
in  permitting  the  unlimited  deductibility  of 
interest,  has  the  lowest  national  savings 
rate  among  highly  developed  countries.  A 
prlnlcpal  reason  for  this  disparity  is  the  fact 
that  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  the 
U.S.  population  consumes  and  borrows  more 
than  they  save  every  year."  It  does  not 
result  because  Americans  tend  to  save  less 
than  people  in  other  countries. 

As  a  result  of  the  tax  bias  toward  borrow- 
ing and  the  inflationary  spiral  of  the  recent 
past,  Americans  have  been  caught  up  in  a 
debtor  mentality— borrowing  excessively 
today,  writing  off  Interest  payments,  and 
counting  on  inflation  to  devalue  the  real 
burden  of  debt  over  time.  Our  entire  econo- 
my is  caught  in  a  vicious  cycle  of  debt  with 
over  $900  billion  in  gross  interest  payments 
made  each  year."  Interest  payments  have 
risen  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  ONP. 
Indeed,  the  deductibUity  of  Interest  on  con- 
sumer credit  and  mortgage  Interest  alone 
represented  a  $30  billion  loss  in  revenue  in 
1983." 

The  tax  code  penalises  equity  financing 
because  returns  to  shareholders  face  double 
taxation:  first  by  federal  and  sute  govern- 
ments, which  tax  earnings  at  the  corporate 
rate;  and  then  as  dividends  and  investments 
are  distributed  to  shareholders.  A  genera- 
tion of  business  managers  has  been  taught 
to  leverage  corporate  return  on  assets  by 
borrowing  rather  than  raising  Internally  the 
needed  cash  for  investment. 

After  the  federal  government  soaked  up 
73  percent  of  available  net  private  savings  in 
1M3,  and  highly  leveraged  businesses  and 
individuals  borrowed  to  keep  afloat,  pre- 
douB  little  remained  for  productive  new  en- 
tenHiiM  that  bold  the  key  to  providing  the 


Jobs  America  so  desperately  needs."  In  sum, 
the  combination  of  budget  deficiU  and  fed- 
eral tax  policy  has  produced  massive  bor- 
rowing, crippling  interest  rates,  and  a  scarci- 
ty of  Investment  capital. 

B.  Reduces  economic  growth 
The  catalogue  of  tax  preferences  contin- 
ually added  to  the  tax  code  reduces  econom- 
ic efficiency  in  a  numt>er  of  ways.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  disincentives  for  savings 
and  other  investments,  current  tax  expendi- 
tures direct  resources  toward  taut-preferred 
activities  from  other  activities  with  higher 
preUx  returns,  thereby  reducing  potential 
ONP.  As  the  tax  code  drifts  from  a  more 
steady  course  of  tax  neutrality,  countless 
violations  to  the  broad  objective  of  econom- 
ic efficiency  result. 

A  glaring  illustration  of  tax-induced  activ- 
ity that  offers  virtually  no  return  to  the 
economy  in  general,  or  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, is  the  increasingly  popular  leasing 
scheme  by  which  tax-exempt  institutions 
sell  their  assets  to  private  investors  who 
agree  to  lease  them  back  to  the  seller. 
Unless  corrective  action  is  taken,  this  loop- 
hole will  cost  the  federal  government  $14 
billion  in  lost  revenue  by  1988." 

Moreover,  as  tax  preferences  grow,  tax 
rates  necessary  to  generate  adequate  federal 
revenue  must  rise.  As  a  result,  many  Individ- 
uals and  corporations  will  funnel  more  of 
their  resources  Into  unproductive  tax  shel- 
ters, which  represent  a  waste  of  both  badly 
needed  government  revenue  and  private 
funds.  In  addition,  higher  marginal  tax 
rates  reduce  incentives  for  additional  work 
and  investment, 

C.  Induces  tax  evasion 
Higher  marginal  tax  rates  Induce  taxpay- 
ers to  seek  legal  and  Illegal  means  to  reduce 
their  tax  burden.  Indeed,  the  fast  pace  of 
the  "underground  economy  "  in  recent  years 
is  in  part  a  response  to  higher  taxes,  par- 
ticularly as  middle  income  earners  are 
pushed  by  inflation  into  higher  tax  brack- 
ets. In  effect.  Inflation  has  produced  in- 
creasingly higher  effective  tax  rates  while 
real  incomes  have  not  correspondingly  in- 
creased. 

Tax  officials  comment  with  great  frequen- 
cy that  tax  avoidance  is  blurring  into  tax 
evasion— exaggerated  deductions,  unreport- 
ed income,  and  unfiled  returns  all  have  in- 
creased faster  than  personal  Income.  Lower- 
ing tax  rates  will  not  eradicate  the  under- 
ground economy,  but  such  a  move  may 
reduce  the  incentive  for  new  people  to  Join 
the  underground  labor  force,  which  will 
soon  hide  an  estimated  tlOO  billion  in  legal- 
ly earned  Income  from  the  I.R,8,'* 

4,  TAX  DCniTDITUMS  AKD  MtUTT 
CONSIDHUTtONS 

A»  mentioned,  a  fundamental  issue  in  the 
tax  reform  debate  concerns  the  alarming  de- 
cline of  the  tax  base.  The  increasing 
number  of  special  tax  Incentives  and  exclu- 
sions, coupled  with  their  frequent  expan- 
sion, reduces  the  tax  base  and  resulU  in  un- 
necessarily high  tax  rates. 

The  amount  of  Income  excluded  from  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  has  increased  steadily 
since  1947. •<>  Because  of  our  tendency  to 
expand  the  sise  and  scope  of  available  tax 
breaks,  less  than  half  of  personal  income  U 
currently  subject  to  Income  taxation. 
Indeed,  a  study  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  concluded  that  the  dollar 
magnitude  of  tax  expenditures  is  so  large 
that  If  the  tax  expenditure  system  were  dis- 
mantled, average  tax  rates  could  be  cut  by 
approximately  one  third."  A  CBO  study 
document*  the  sharp  growth  of  tax  prefer- 


ences, observing  that  in  1967,  the  first  year 
for  which  a  tax  expenditure  budget  was 
complied,  50  Items  represented  a  total  reve- 
nue loss  of  $36.6  billion— equivalent  to  4.4 
percent  of  ONP.  By  fiscal  year  1988,  the 
report  estimated  that  tax  expenditures  will 
have  increased  to  $273  billion  compared  to 
estimated  revenues  of  $638  billion,  amount- 
ing to  over  eight  percent  of  ONP.'" 

In  essence.  Ux  expenditures  are  similar  to 
government  payments,  because  the  same  ob- 
jective could  be  accomplished  by  direct  out- 
lays. Because  tax  expenditures  represent 
revenue  losses  and  contribute  to  federal 
deficits  as  do  direct  spending  programs, 
they  should  be  reviewed  annually  as  part  of 
the  congressional  budget  process  Unlike 
the  process  by  which  outlays  are  categorised 
in  the  budget  resolution  Into  broad  budget 
functions  and  then  periodically  reviewed  by 
the  authorizing  committees,  no  comparable 
procedures  exists  for  tax  expenditures.  Cur- 
rently, tax  expenditures  are  grouped  togeth- 
er with  aggregate  revenues  and  assigned 
solely  to  the  tax-writing  committees.  As  a 
result,  tax  expenditures  operate  much  like 
entitlement  progranu  In  that  both  function 
on  automatic  pilot,  with  built-in  Increases 
that  largely  escape  annual  congressional 
scrutiny. 

The  presumed  efficacy  of  tax  preferences 
and  the  propensity  to  expand  t>enefits  un- 
derlie the  growth  of  tax  loopholes.  A  recent 
example  of  the  growth  of  tax  expenditures 
was  ERTA,  which  added  11  new  expendi- 
tures, expanded  21  existing  ones,  and  re- 
duced only  two  items.  This  act  directly  in- 
creased tax  expenditures  by  $35.4  billion  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  $67.8  billion  In 
fiscal  1985,  while  only  partially  reducing 
other  tax  expenditures." 

A  number  of  tax  experts  have  observed 
that  if  tax  expenditures  were  broken  down 
in  amounts  paid  to  various  income  groups, 
the  resulU  would  show  that  the  largest  pay- 
menU  flow  to  wealthy  Individuals.  Tax  ex- 
penditures, the  product  of  a  shotgun  ap- 
proach to  tax  equity.  Increasingly  under- 
mine the  Intended  progresslvlty  of  the  Indi- 
vidual income  tax.  Indeed,  figures  provided 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  reveal  that  the  top 
4.4  percent  of  taxpayers  in  1981— those 
making  $60,000  or  more— received  a  wholly 
disproportionate  share  of  the  beneflu  of  13 
out  of  38  tax  expenditures  studied.  More- 
over, these  findings  show  individuals 
making  $100,000  or  more— less  than  one  per- 
cent of  all  taxpayers— received  13  percent  of 
the  benefiU  of  these  tax  expenditures.** 
The  study  by  the  Treasury  Department  also 
noted  that  some  major  tax  preferences  are 
highly  regressive,  such  as  the  exclusion  of 
interest  on  sUte  and  local  bonds,  with  94.1 
percent  of  the  benefits  going  to  the  most  af- 
fluent taxpayers.** 

While  controlling  the  amount  and  types 
of  tax  expenditures  has  received  greater  at- 
tention In  recent  years,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  esUbllsh  an  adequate  set 
of  criteria  for  the  review  of  these  tax  subsi- 
dies. When  evaluating  each  special  tax  nro- 
vision,  legislators  should  ask  three  broad 
questions:  First,  does  the  tax  provision  still 
serve  a  valid  public  end?  Second,  do  the  ben- 
efits resulting  from  the  provision  exceed  Its 
costs?  Third,  how  does  the  provision  com- 
pare with  alternative  means  of  achieving 
the  same  public  objecUve?**  In  far  too 
many  Instances,  current  tax  expenditures 
would  not  pass  this  test.  In  some  cases,  indi- 
viduals would  undertake  the  subsidised  ac- 
tivity even  in  the  absence  of  the  tax  subsidy. 
For  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  direct  subsl- 
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dies    would    be    more    cost-effective    than 
hidden  tax  subsidies. 

S.  OBJKTIVXS  or  TAX  RXFORM 

A.  Simplicity 

Simplicity  Implies  that  distinctions  in  the 
tax  code  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  so 
that  ordinary  taxpayers  can  prepare  their 
returns  without  prcfessiunal  assistance.  In 
general,  repealing  deductions,  credits,  and 
exclusions  would  simplify  the  tax  filing 
process.  Of  course,  not  all  base  broadening 
measures  would  simplify  the  tax  system. 
Taxing  social  security  benefits,  for  instance, 
might  require  many  low-Income  elderly  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  currently  fUe  to  com- 
plete tax  forms,  thereby  Increasing  govern- 
ment paperwork.  Simplicity  also  enhances 
tax  equity  by  enabling  Individuals  with  less 
education  to  calculate  their  tax  liabilities  as 
readily  as  those  with  greater  knowledge  and 
expertise.*' 

B.  Efficiency 

An  efficient  tax  system  is  neutral,  so  that 
personal  and  business  decisions  are  based  on 
their  perceived  value,  apart  from  tax  consid- 
erations. Rather  than  viewing  the  tax  code 
as  a  necessary  evil  which  efficiently  raises 
revenue,  policy  makers  have  used  the  tax 
code  as  an  Instrument  of  social  intervention, 
as  a  method  to  finetune  the  economy,  and 
as  a  highly  politicized  game  of  subsidizing 
favorite  causes  and  industries. 
C.  EQuity 

An  equitable  tax  system  recognizes  that  to 
those  who  have  been  given  the  most,  there 
Is  a  corresponding  greater  responsibility  in 
bearing  the  burdens  of  self-government.  But 
equity  also  means  that  we  should  avoid 
striving  to  "soak  the  rich"  and  instead,  treat 
Income  from  all  sources  in  the  same 
manner. 

Unfortunately.  Inequity  abounds  in  cur- 
rent tax  policy.  In  addition  to  receiving  pro- 
portionately fewer  of  the  benefits  of  current 
tax  expenditures,  the  median  income  family 
faces  disproportionately  higher  marginal 
tax  Increases  because  of  inflation  than  do 
the  weailthy."  Marginal  federal  tax  rates 
for  the  median  income  family  of  four  per- 
sons was  22  percent  in  1975.  24  percent  in 
1981,  and  Is  projected  to  rise  to  32  percent 
by  1985.  an  increase  of  34  perent  in  10 
years.'* 

«.  smPLiroBM:  a  hxw  proposal 

Since  1973.  I  have  advocated  reforming 
the  Individual  income  tax  and  have  intro- 
duced several  versions  of  The  Simpliform 
Tax  Act.  This  proposal,  which  Is  based  on 
the  principles  of  efficiency,  simplicity,  and 
equity,  serves  as  a  model  for  eliminating  the 
plethora  of  tax  expenditures  in  order  to 
lower  significantly  marginal  tax  rates.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  reintroduced  my  Simpli- 
form proposal.  S.  2158. 

A.  Analytical  framewoiic 

Under  Simpliform.  essentially  all  income 
would  be  treated  In  the  same  manner.  For 
example,  the  broader  income  base  would  in- 
clude an  array  of  previously  excluded  Items 
such  as  unemployment  compensation,  con- 
tributions by  employers  to  accident  and 
health  plans,  Interest  from  municipal  and 
mortgage  revenue  Ijonds.  and  50  percent  of 
■ocial  security  income  for  individuals  with 
taxable  Income  over  $12,000— in  order  to 
reduce  significantly  tax  rates  for  all  taxpay- 
ers. By  eliminating  the  litany  of  current  tax 
expenditures,  this  proposal  virtually  elimi- 
nates the  distinction  l>etween  adjusted  gross 
Income  and  taxable  Income.  By  focusing  on 
simplifying  the  tax  code  and  reducing  mar- 
ginal tax  rates.  Simpliform  effectively  ad- 


dresses many  of  the  shortcomings  and  struc- 
tural defects  of  current  tax  policy  which 
were  delineated  earlier. 

Because  Simpliform  does  not  use  tax  sim- 
plification as  an  excuse  to  raise  taxes  or  to 
shift  the  tax  burden  to  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers,  this  proposal  Is  con- 
structed upon  two  basic  criteria  First,  Sim- 
pliform raises  the  same  level  of  revenue  as 
present  federal  income  and  social  security 
tax  laws.  Second,  Simpliform  Is  distribution- 
ally  neutral  in  that  it  maintains  the  current 
distribution  of  the  tax  burden  across  broad- 
ly defined  income  classes. 

B.  Summary  of  SimpHform 

By  broadening  the  tax  base,  Simpliform 
offers  progressive  rates  varying  from  six 
percent  for  taxable  Incomes  less  than  $5,000 
to  a  maximum  of  30  percent  for  taxable  in- 
comes over  $50,000.  Thus,  Simpliform  re- 
duces the  top  rate  by  40  percent  from  its 
current  high  of  50  percent.  Moreover,  Sim- 
pliform reduces  average  tax  by  over  25 
perent.  The  following  presents  the  Individ- 
uals income  tax  rate  schedule  under  Simpli- 
form: 
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In  addition  to  lowering  marginal  tax  rates. 
Simpliform  provides  five  simple  and  equita- 
ble tax  credits,  which  enhance  distribution- 
al neutrality,  tax  equity,  and  the  overall  at- 
tractiveness of  the  proposal.  First,  Simpli- 
form provides  a  $250  nonrefundable  person- 
al exemption  credit  for  each  taxpayer, 
spouse,  and  each  dependent.  (The  definition 
of  dependent  follows  ctxrrent  law  except 
that  it  does  not  include  students  over  the 
age  of  19.)  According  to  the  analysis  of  this 
proposal  prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  (reproduced  as  an  appendix  to 
this  article),  converting  current  exemptions 
to  a  $250  tax  credit  would  provide  taxpayers 
with  Income  under  $30,000  with  a  20  percent 
average  increase  in  tax  benefits  compared  to 
current  law. 

Second,  Simpliform  provides  a  20  percent 
nonrefundable  credit  for  charitable  contri- 
butions for  that  portion  in  excess  over  one 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income.  The  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  maintaining  a  tax 
subsidy  for  charitable  contributions,  as  op- 
posed to  direct  federal  outlays,  as  Martin 
Feldstein  and  other  scholars  discern,  is  that 
a  tax  preference  can  encourage  greater  con- 
tributions at  a  lower  cost  to  federal  reve- 
nues than  direct  government  spending. 
Before  the  charitable  deduction  was  ex- 
panded to  include  nonitemlzers  in  1981,  the 
National  Committee  for  Responsible  Philan- 
thropy endorsed  the  concept  of  a  tax  credit 
for  charitable  contributions."  Shifting  to  a 
tax  credit  would  encourage  taxpayers  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $40,000,  many  of  whom 
realize  few  tax  benefits  under  current  law, 
to  make  larger  contributions.  Simpliform  re- 
places the  complexity  of  the  above-the-line 
charitable  deduction  simplicity  and  greater 
tax  equity. 

Third,  Simpliform  provides  a  15  percent 
nonrefundable  credit  for  home  mortgage  in- 
terest for  that  portion  exceeding  one  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  Income.  The  credit 
would  be  limited  to  $1,000  per  taxpayer.  As 
a  report  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
observes,  converting  the  mortgage  interest 


deduction  to  a  tax  credit  would  extend  the 
present  tax  subsidy  to  virtually  all  home- 
owners with  mortgages.* ■  Currently.  60  per- 
cent of  homeowners  do  not  use  the  mort- 
gage interest  deduction. 

Moreover,  converting  the  deduction  into  a 
tax  credit  would,  in  general,  equalize  the 
rate  of  subsidy  provided  to  homeowners 
with  mortgage  payments.  For  example,  if 
two  taxpayers  have  a  home  mortgage  with 
an  interest  rate  of  14  percent,  and  one  is  in 
the  50  percent  tax  bracket  while  the  other 
is  in  the  20  percent  bracket,  our  current  tax 
system  reduces  the  interest  rate  to  seven 
percent  for  the  former  and  11  percent  for 
the  latter.  In  contrast,  a  15  percent  tax 
credit  would  provide  a  15  percent  reduction 
for  both  taxpayers.  As  an  added  benefit, 
this  tax  credit  would  also  concentrate  more 
tax  savings  on  low  and  moderate-income 
families.**  Under  current  tax  law,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  estimates  that  by 
1985.  three-quarters  of  the  benefits  of  the 
mortgage  interest  deduction  will  go  to  tax- 
payers with  incomes  over  $30,000.**  With 
Simpliform,  taxpayers  with  annual  income 
under  $30,000  would  enjoy  45  percent  of  the 
benefits  of  the  mortgage  interest  tax  credit, 
and  would  receive  a  slightly  larger  subsidy 
than  under  current  law. 

Fourth,  Simpliform  provides  a  15  percent 
nonrefundable  credit  for  taxes  paid  for  that 
portion  exceeding  one  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income.  The  credit  would  be  limited  to 
$1,000  per  taxpayer.  Like  the  mortgage  in- 
terest tax  credit  and  personal  exemption 
credit,  a  credit  for  state  and  local  taxes  paid 
will  largely  equalize  the  tax  benefit  of  this 
expenditure  across  all  income  brackets.  In 
contrast,  80  percent  of  the  benefits  of  the 
current  deduction  for  state  and  local  taxes 
goes  to  those  earning  over  $30,000  and  50 
percent  goes  to  those  earning  in  excess  of 
$50,000  annually.**  Maintaining  some  pro- 
tection for  taxes  paid  ensures,  for  the  most 
part,  that  a  tax  on  a  tax  will  not  be  paid. 

Fifth,  Simpliform  provides  a  20  percent 
nonrefundable  credit  for  medical  expenses 
exceeding  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income.  This  provision  serves  as  another 
means  to  insure  tax  equity,  for  excessive 
medical  expenses  severely  impinge  upon  the 
"ability  to  pay"  principle  that  is  a  funda- 
mental tenet  of  our  tax  system.  As  the  anal- 
ysis by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
shows,  the  medical  care  credit  would,  on  av- 
erage, be  more  generous  than  current  law 
for  98  percent  of  all  taxpayers." 

Sixth,  Simpliform  repeals  the  option  of 
filing  Joint  tax  returns  and  thereby  virtually 
eliminates  the  "marriage  penalty."  In  the 
words  of  one  commentator,  "our  current 
method  of  defining  units  of  taxation  Is  ca- 
pricious in  its  determination  of  the  relative 
tax  liabilities  of  people  who  differ  only  in 
their  formal  marital  status."  **  In  taxing 
the  first  dollar  of  compensation  to  the  sec- 
ondary earner  in  a  marriage  at  the  other 
spouse's  top  tax  rate,  we  severely  penalize 
the  couple  who  tries  to  get  ahead  by  work- 
ing longer  and  harder.  As  a  result,  we 
reward  rather  sutMtantially  those  who  by 
preference,  or  otherwise,  avoid  marriage. 

Although  this  proposal  taxes  the  individ- 
ual as  a  unit  Instead  of  the  couple,  the  blU 
allocates  unearned  income  such  as  rents,  in- 
terest, or  investment  income  equally  be- 
tween the  two  spouses.  By  treating  this 
income  as  property  of  an  equal  partnership, 
we  prevent  the  tax  planning  opportunities 
of  shifting  passive  income  to  the  lower-earn- 
ing spouse.  Thus,  the  bill  strikes  an  interme- 
diate  position   between   the   flexibility   of 
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income  shifting  and  allocating  all  unearned 
income  to  the  spouse  with  the  larger  salary. 

Finally,  maJdng  the  individual  the  unit  of 
taxation  encompasses  two  other  advantages. 

It  responds  to  the  growing  emergence  of 
women  in  the  workforce  as  an  equal  partner 
In  a  marriage,  as  an  unmarried  head  of  a 
household,  or  as  a  single  worker. 

It  is  economically  efficient  and  removes  a 
substantial  disincentive  for  second  earners 
in  a  marriage  to  enter  the  workforce.  In  the 
conclusion  of  one  study,  we  could  achieve 
the  same  amount  of  tax  revenue  with  a  30 
percent  Increase  in  economic  output  by 
adopting  the  individual  as  the  unit  of  tax- 
ation." 

Seventh,  indexing  of  the  rate  brackeU  and 
personal  exemptions,  which  was  adopted  in 
ERTA,  would  be  retained  but  implemented 
in  1986,  The  special  capital  gains  deduction 
would  be  repealed,  but  the  cost  basis  of  cap- 
ital assets  would  be  Indexed  to  account  for 
inflation  begliming  after  1984.  In  doing  so, 
gains  in  property  assets  would  be  taxed  on 
their  actual  as  opposed  to  their  inflated 
gain. 

Finally,  Simpliform  does  not  Immediately 
reform  our  corporate  tax  system.  Instead,  It 
requires  the  Treasury  Department  to  study 
our  business  income  tax  structure  and 
submit  legislation  to  the  Congress  which 
would  simplify  the  existing  system  by  elimi- 
nating tax  preferences  and  lowering  tax 
rates. 

T.  ADVANTAOES  OP  SIKPLIPORM 

If  enacted,  Simpliform  would  revolution- 
ize and.  In  my  view,  energize  our  tax  system 
with  lower  rates,  greater  equity,  and  In- 
creased economic  efficiency.  Briefly,  it  has 
the  advantage  of: 

Drastically  reducing  high  marginal  tax 
rates  that  punish  saving  and  Investment  at 
the  expense  of  more  leisure  and  consump- 
tion. 

Continuing  the  reduction  in  top  tax  rates 
that  once  ranged  from  23  percent  to  94  per- 
cent and  today  range  from  11  percent  to  50 
percent,  we  automatically  reduce  the  built- 
in  Incentive  to  avoid  taxable  wages  and 
accept  fringe  benefits  Instead.  (In  1951. 
fringe  beneflts  accounted  for  19  percent  of 
payroll  expenses,  but  by  1980  they  con- 
simied  37  percent  of  an  employer's  pay- 
roU.)" 

Meeting  head-on  the  explosion  of  tax  ex- 
penditures that  eroded  the  efficiency  and 
fairness  of  our  tax  system. 

Retaining  a  limited  tax  Incentive  for  five 
basic  provisions— personal  exemptions,  char- 
itable contributions,  mortgage  interest  de- 
ductions, medical  expenses,  and  state  and 
local  taxes  paid. 

Making  these  five  tax  incentives  equitable 
and  equally  valuable  to  taxpayers  across  all 
Income  levels. 

Simplifying  our  tax  system  by  eliminating 
a  host  of  special  exclusions  and  deductions, 
as  well  as  dozens  of  special  forma  that  con- 
fuse and  frustrate  millions  of  taxpayers. 

Restoring  confidence  in  the  fairness  and 
simplicity  of  our  tax  code;  thereby  breath- 
ing new  life  into  our  "voluntary"  or  self-re- 
porting system  of  taxation. 

Reducing  the  tax  code's  bias  towards  bor- 
rowing, thereby  taking  the  pressure  off  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  rely  exclusively 
on  punitive  Interest  rates  to  quench  the 
fires  of  inflation. 

Broadening  the  tax  base  and  treating 
Income  from  a  variety  of  sources  In  a  more 
equal  fashion. 

EOlmlnatlng  the  marriage  penalty  and  rec- 
ognlstng  the  Important  contribution  of 
women  to  our  economic  welfare. 


Retaining  indexing  of  rate  brackets,  per- 
sonal exemptions,  credits,  and  capital  assets 
to  ensure  that  Inflation  does  not  undermine 
the  incentive  to  work.  save,  and  invest. 

S.  C0NCLt7SI0N 

with  a  projection  of  annual  $200  billion 
deficits  that  by  1986  will  be  overwhelmingly 
due  to  the  1981  tax  cut.  it  is  time  we  begin 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  fimdamental 
change  In  Ux  policy.  After  the  dust  clean 
from  the  1984  election,  we  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  Executive  Branch  should  seize 
the  opportunity  to  radically  change  the  ero- 
sion of  a  tax  system  that  Is  sapping  our  eco- 
nomic strength,  penalizing  thrift,  encourag- 
ing excessive  debt,  and  forcing  redoubled  ef- 
forts to  exact  a  pound  of  flesh  from  errant 
taxpayers  who  fall  to  comply  with  lU  ob- 
scure provisions.  To  the  skeptic,  tax  reform 
is  a  product  with  no  market.  But  from  my 
visits  and  correspondence  with  constituents, 
I  believe  there  is  a  vast  unUppeo  reservoir 
of  support  for  a  complete  restructuring  of 
our  tax  system.  Because  of  Its  virtues  of 
simplicity,  fairness,  and  Increased  economic 
efficiencies,  Simpliform  should  be  a  serious 
contender  In  the  tax  policy  debates  that  are 
sure  to  come, 

APPENDIX 

SiKPuroRM  Proposal  por  iRcoia  Tax 
Reporm 

X.  IlfTRODCCnOIC 

The  Simpliform  proposal  would  alter  the 
individual  Income  tax  system  by  broadening 
the  tax  base  and  taxing  at  lower  rates.  The 
base  would  be  broadened  by:  1)  repealing 
most  deductions,  credits,  and  exemptions, 
and  2)  Including  many  Items  which  current- 
ly are  excluded  from  adjusted  gross  Income. 
One  result  of  these  measures  Is  to  eliminate 
the  present-law  distinction  between  adjust- 
ed gross  Income  and  taxable  Income.  There 
would  also  be  provisions  made  to  extend  the 
relevant  base-broadening  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posal to  the  base  for  social  security  taxes. 

The  proposed  tax  structure  would  be  pro- 
gressive with  the  rates  varying  from  a  low  of 
six  percent  for  taxable  incomes  less  than 
$B.000  to  a  high  of  30  percent  for  taxable 
Income  over  $50,000.  It  would  also  permit 
five  new  tax  credits.  These  would  be  for:  1) 
the  taxpayer,  spouse  and  dependents:  2) 
chariUble  contributions:  3)  home  mortgage 
interest:  4)  taxes  paid;  and  6)  medical  ex- 
penses. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  rate  brackets  and 
the  exemption  amount  would  be  Indexed  for 
tax  years  after  198S,  In  addition,  the  basis 
for  capital  gains  would  be  indexed. 

The  Joint  filing  status  would  be  repealed 
so  that  every  Individual  would  file  a  sepa- 
rate tax  return  regardless  of  marital  status. 
Rules  aUoeatIng  Income  and  credits  for  mar- 
ried couples  would  also  be  stipulated. 

The  Simpliform  tax  system  would  be  ef- 
fective begUinlng  In  calender  year  1986. 

II,  •AU-iROAonnifo  lOAiuxn 

A.  Repealed  exemptions 

The  current  system  of  deductions  from 
adjusted  gross  income  for  Individual  exemp- 
tions would  be  repealed.  The  exemption  for 
the  taxpayer,  spouse,  and  dependenU  would 
be  replaced  by  tax  credlu.  These  are  dis- 
cussed subsequently.  The  repealed  exemp- 
tions under  the  proposal  would  be: 

1,  The  personal  exemptions  for  the  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse  (Sec.  ISl(b)). 

a.  The  dependency  exemption  (S«c. 
161(e)). 

3.  The  aged  exemption  (Sec.  161(e». 

4.  The  blindness  exemption  (See.  161(d)). 


B.  Repealed  erediU 

The  Simpliform  proposal  would  repeal 
four  existing  credits.  The  repealed  credlU 
would  be: 

1.  The  credit  for  the  elderly  and  disabled 
(Sec  37) 

2.  'The  political  contributions  (See.  41). 

3.  The  credit  for  expenses  for  household 
and  dependent  care  services  necessary  for 
gainful  employment  (Sec.  44(a)>. 

4.  The  residential  energy  credit  (See. 
44(c)). 

The  remaining  credits  under  the  present 
tax  system,  including  the  earned  Income 
credit  would  be  retained. 

C.  Repeated  deduction* 
The  deductions  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions, home  mortgage  interest,  taxes  paid, 
and  medical  expenses  would  be  replaced 
with  an  alternative  system  of  tax  credits. 
These  are  discussed  shortly.  Under  the  Sim- 
pliform proposal,  the  repealed  deductions 
would  be: 

1.  Interest  (Sec.  168)  except  when  pertain- 
ing to  business  or  investment  expenses. 

2.  Taxes  (Sec.  164)  except  when  pertaining 
to  businesses, 

3.  Casualty  and  theft  losses  (Sec.  166(h)). 

4.  Charitable,  etc,,  contributions  and  glfu 
(Sec.  170). 

6.  Medical,  dental,  etc..  expenses  (Sec. 
313). 

6.  Moving  expenses  (Sec.  317). 

7.  Retirement  savings  (Sec.  319), 

8.  Deduction  for  two-earner  married  cou- 
ples (Sec.  231). 

9.  Adoption  expenses  (Sec.  333). 

D.  Repealed  exclutione  from  grou  income 
The     Items    currently     excluded     from 

Income  which  would  be  Included  under  the 

Simpliform  proposal  would  be: 

I.  All  premiums  on  group-term  life  insur- 
ance (Sec.  79). 

3.  Excluded  unemployment  compensation 
(Sec.  86). 

3.  Certain  death  beneflU  (Sec.  101(a)). 

4.  Interest  on  certain  governmental  obliga- 
tions (Sec.  103). 

8.  Interest  on  mortgage  subsidy  bonds 
(Sec.  108(a)). 

6.  Contributions  by  employers  to  accident 
and  health  plans  (Sec,  106). 

7.  Rental  value  of  parsonages  (Sec.  107). 

8.  Income  from  discharge  of  Indebtedness 
(Sec.  108), 

9.  Recovery  of  bad  debU.  prior  taxes,  and 
delinquency  amounts  (Sec.  HI). 

10.  Certain  combat  pay  of  members  of 
Armed  Forces  (Sec.  113). 

II.  Musterlng-out  payments  for  memben 
of  Armed  Forces  (Sec.  113). 

13.  Sports  programs  conducted  for  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross  (Sec.  114), 

18.  Partial  exclusion  of  dividends  received 
by  Individuals  (Sec.  116). 

14.  Scholarships  and  fellowship  granU 
(Sec.  117). 

IB.  Meais  or  lodging  furnished  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  employer  (Sec.  119). 

16.  Amounts  received  under  quallfled 
group  legal  services  plans  (Sec.  130). 

17.  Onetime  exclusion  of  gain  from  sale 
of  principal  residence  by  Individual  who  has 
attained  age  68  (Sec.  131). 

18.  Quallfled  transportation  provided  by 
employer  (Sec.  134), 

19.  Cafeteria  plans  (See.  188). 

30.  Certain  cost  sharing  paymenU  (8m. 
136). 

31.  Educational  assistance  programs  (8m. 
137). 

83,  Partial  exclusion  of  Interest  (8m.  118). 
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23.  Dependent  care  assistance  prograins 
(Sec.  129). 

24.  DisaUow  the  deduction  for  entertain- 
ment and  related  expenses  (Sec.  274). 

28.  Reinvestment  of  dividends  of  stock  of 
public  utUitles  (Sec.  305(e)). 

26.  Repeal  the  foreign  earned  income  ex- 
clusion (Sec.  911). 

27.  Repeal  the  deduction  for  capital  gains 
(Sec.  1202). 

28.  Treat  tier-two  retirement  Income  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  present-law  treat- 
ment of  private  pension  income. 

29.  Include  50  percent  of  OASDl  and  tier- 
one  railroad  retirement  benefits  in  taxable 
income  for  individuals  with  incomes  over 
$12,000  in  taxable  income. 

30.  Veterans  pensions  and  benefits  other 
than  disabUity. 

31.  Public  assistance  benefits. 

E.  BlUceUaneoiu  provisions 

1.  Repeal  of  Minimum  Tax  (Sec.  55). 

2.  Repeal  of  income  averaging  (Sec.  1304). 

3.  Repeal  the  Joint  filing  status  (Sec. 
6013). 

4.  Index  the  basis  for  capital  gains  for  in- 
flation occurring  after  1984. 

5.  Index  the  exemption  credit  and  rate 
brackets  beginning  after  tax  year  1985. 

6.  Rules  for  allocating  tax  items  among 
spouses  would  be  specified.  These  rules  are 
described  below. 

III.  IXDIVISnAL  nfCOMK  TAX  STKCCTURK 

A.  Tax  rates 

The  tax  structurr  would  be  progressive 
under  the  Simpliform  proposal,  but  the 
marginal  tax  rates  across  income  classes 
would  be  reduced  from  the  present  tax 
system.  The  zero  bracket  amount  would  be 
eliminated,  and  ail  taxpayers  would  file  sep- 
arately. 

The  Simpliform  individual  income  tax 
rate  schedule  would  be: 
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B.  Tax  credits 
There  would  be  five  new  tax  credits  per- 
mitted   under    the    Simpliform    proposal. 
These  would  be: 

1.  A  $250  nonrefundable  personal  exemp- 
tion credit  for  each  taxpayer  and  for  each 
dependent.  (The  definition  of  dependent 
follovs  current  law  except  that  it  does  not 
Include  students  over  the  age  of  19.) 

2.  A  20  percent  nonrefundable  credit  for 
charitable  contributions  for  that  portion  in 
excess  of  1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income. 

3.  A  15  percent  nonrefundable  credit  for 
home  mortgage  interest  for  that  portion  ex- 
ceeding 1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income. 
The  credit  would  be  limited  to  $1,000  per 
taxpayer. 

4.  A  15  percent  nonrefundable  credit  for 
taxes  paid  for  that  portion  exceeding  1  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  income.  The  credit 
would  be  limited  to  $1,000  per  taxpayer. 
The  base  amount  of  taxes  paid  under  the 
credit  would  be  the  same  as  those  state  and 
local  taxes  currently  deductible  under 
present  law. 

5.  A  20  percent  nonrefundable  credit  for 
medical  expenses  for  that  portion  exceeding 
10  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income. 


C.  Allocation  of  tax  items  for  married 
couples 

Since  the  joint  filing  status  would  be  re- 
pealed under  the  proposal  a  problem 
emerges  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
income  and  credit  items  for  married  couples. 

Under  present  law  a  married  couple  filing 
a  Joint  return  reports  their  income,  deduc- 
tions, and  tax  credits  as  a  unit,  however 
under  the  proposal,  each  spouse  would  now 
be  required  to  determine  his  share  of  each 
tax  item.  This  determination  could  prove 
quite  arbitrary,  particularly  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  income  and  tax  credits.  As  a  result, 
the  proposal  stipulates  an  unambiguous 
method  of  allocating  certain  items  for  mar- 
ried couples. 

In  general,  wages  and  salaries  would  be  al- 
located to  the  spouse  that  earned  the 
income  while  unearned  Income  would  be 
split  equally  betwen  the  two  spouses.  In  ad- 
dition, a  special  rule  would  apply  to  tax 
credits  that  would  allow  any  unused  tax 
credits  of  one  spouse  to  be  used  to  offset  the 
tax  liability  of  the  other  spouse. 

IV.  BUSimSS  TAXATION 

The  Simpliform  proposal  would  not 
change  the  present  system  of  business  tax- 
ation. However,  the  Simpliform  proposal  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  con- 
duct a  study  on  the  business  income  tax 
structure  with  the  aim  of  lowering  the  rate 
of  tax  imposed  upon  corporate  income.  In 
addition,  it  would  attempt  to  simplify  the 
existing  system  by:  1)  eliminating  business 
tax  preferences,  and  2)  structuring  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  in  a  similar  fashion  to 
that  proposed  for  individuals.  Finally,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  required 
to  submit  proposed  legislation  toward  these 
ends. 

V.  BmcnvKDATK 

The  effective  date  for  Implementation  of 
Simpliform  would  be  for  calendar  year  1985. 

VI.  ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTIORAL  AITD  REVENUE 
EFFECTS 

A  comparison  across  broad  income  classes 
of  the  percentage  distribution  of  tax  liabil- 
ity under  present  law  and  under  the  propos- 
al provides  some  general  Indications  of  the 
distributional  effects  of  the  proposed  tax 
system. 

The  following  table  displays  such  a  com- 
pensation*" using  expanded  income  classes 
and  1981  income  levels. 
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Tax  liabUity  in  this  tabulation  Includes 
both  the  federal  income  tax  and  social  secu- 
rity taxes.  It  is  clear  that  this  one  measure 
indicates  substantial  distributional  neutrali- 
ty. 

We  estimate  that  the  proposal  also  gener- 
ates approximately  the  same  aggregate  tax 
liability  as  Is  forecast  for  present  law  in  cal- 
endar year  1985.  although  a  larger  share  of 
these  revenues  are  in  the  form  of  payroll 
tax  contributions  compared  with  present 
law. 


VII.  IMPACT  OF  THE  NEW  TAX  C3ISDIT8 

Under  the  Simpliform  proposal  the  ex- 
emptions for  taxpayers  and  their  depend- 
ents, and  certain  itemized  deductions,  are 
converted  to  tax  credits. 

The  following  tables  display  the  distribu- 
tional and  the  tax  expenditure  effects  of 
these  converted  items  both  under  present 
law  and  under  Simpliform.  These  effects  are 
measured  using  1981  income  levels. 
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By  Mr.  BOREN: 
8.  2193.  A  bill  to  change  the  basis  for 
computation  of  emergency  compensa- 
tion whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture adjusts  the  level  of  louis  and 
purchases  for  the  1986  through  1990 
crops  of  wheat  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

ADJUtTKBfTS  OP  BASIS  OT  OrmiMINATION  OP 
WHIAT  DIPICIZNtnr  PATMKirrS 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
modify  the  basis  for  determination  of 


a  portion  of  wheat  deficiency  pay- 
ments. 

The  Pood  Security  Act  of  1988  In- 
cluded a  provision  which  requires  a 
portion  of  the  deficiency  payment  to 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
duced loan  rate  or  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  during  the  mar- 
keting year.  In  the  past,  the  entire  de- 
ficiency was  based  on  the  loan  rate  or 
the  average  price  during  the  first  5 
months  of  the  marketing  year.  Under 
previous  law,  producers  could  get  their 
entire  deficiency  payment  5  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 


year.  For  wheat,  that  meant  producers 
received  their  deficiency  payments  in 
November.  Under  the  farm  bill  en- 
acted in  December,  producers  can  get 
a  portion  of  their  deficiency  payment 
In  November,  but  must  w(Ut  imtil  June 
or  July  of  the  next  year  to  receive  the 
balance. 

The  1988  farm  bill  provides  for  two 
deficiency  payments.  In  essence.  The 
regular  deficiency  payment  Is  based  on 
the  difference  between  the  target 
price  and  the  statutory  loan  rate  or 
the  average  market  price  during  the 
first  8  months  of  the  marketing  year, 
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whichever  Is  higher.  The  Secretary 
has  the  authority  under  the  law  to 
reduce  the  loan  rate  by  up  to  20  per- 
cent. If  the  Secretary  uses  this  author- 
ity, which  he  has  for  the  1986  wheat 
crop,  the  producer  is  then  entitled  to 
another  deficiency  payment.  This  pay- 
ment is  based  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  statutory  loan  rate  and  the 
new  loan  rate  or  the  average  market 
price  during  the  entire  marketing 
year. 

The  1986  program  for  wheat  pro- 
vides for  a  target  price  of  $4.38  per 
bushel.  The  statutory  loan  rate  is 
$3.00,  providing  for  a  maximum  defi- 
ciency payment  of  $1.38.  The  Secre- 
tary did  use  his  authority  to  drop  the 
loan  rate  to  $2.40  thereby  providing 
for  a  second  deficiency  payment  with 
a  maximum  rate  of  60  cents.  It  is  this 
deficiency  pajmient  which  is  deter- 
mined by  using  the  market  price  for 
the  entire  marketing  year.  As  the  law 
stands  now,  farmers  must  wait  until 
June  or  July  of  1987  to  receive  this 
second  payment  on  a  crop  that  is  har- 
vested, in  Oklahoma,  in  May  1986.  For 
wheat,  the  marketing  year  ends  in 
Ji4ay  the  year  after  the  crop  is  harvest- 
ed. When  this  provision  was  included, 
obviously  little  thought  was  given  as 
to  the  effect  this  would  have  on  pro- 
ducers' income  and  their  ability  to  pay 
their  operating  loans. 

American  farmers  are  having  a  very 
difficult  time  generatirg  enough  cash 
to  meet  their  current  expenses  right 
now.  If  they  cannot  get  all  of  their  de- 
ficiency payment  until  the  simimer  of 
1987.  many  will  be  unable  to  raise 
enough  cash  to  put  in  the  1987  crop. 
Farmers  need  to  receive  their  pay- 
ments in  a  prompt  manner;  they 
cannot  afford  to  wait  an  entire  year  to 
be  paid  for  their  crop.  Creditors  will 
be  hesitant  to  provide  a  farmer  money 
for  the  1987  crop  if  the  farmer  cannot 
pay  off  his  loan  for  the  1986  crop. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  is  very 
serious.  There  could  be  many  produc- 
ers forced  out  of  business  simply  be- 
cause of  the  provision  contained  in  the 
1985  act.  We  need  to  correct  this  provi- 
sion now  before  the  sign-up  period  for 
the  1986  Wheat  Program  is  completed. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
correct  this  problem  by  requiring  that 
all  deficiency  payments  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  market 
price  received  during  the  first  5 
months  of  the  marketing  year  instead 
of  the  entire  marketing  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkors.  as  follows: 

8.  3193 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Iloiue  of 
Repruentativet   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Cxmgreu  ouenMed,  That  the 


Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  in  sec- 
tion 107D<CK1KE)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  clause  "(i)"  designa- 
tion; and 

(2)  by  striking  ouf  the  clause  (ii).« 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Eagleton.  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,    Mr.    Nunn.    Mr. 

RiEGLE.   Mr.    ROCKETELLER,    Mr. 

Sarbanes.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 

Warner.    Mr.    Zorinsky.    Mr. 

Cochran,     Mr.     Inoxtye,     Mr. 

Pell,     Mr.      Moynihan,     Mr. 

Kerry,   Mr.   Cohen,   and   Mr. 

Hatch): 
S.J.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate  October   16.   1986.   as  "World 
Food  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

WOIOD  POOD  DAY 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  October  16,  1986,  as 
World  Pood  Day.  The  commemoration 
of  this  day  wiU  encourage  thousands 
of  Americans  to  consider  how  the 
Nation  can  further  expand  its  role  in 
the  fight  against  world  hunger. 

Since  Congress  first  recognized 
World  Pood  Day  in  1981.  media  cover- 
age of  catastrophic  famine  in  Africa 
has  brought  the  tragedies  of  starva- 
tion, chronic  hunger,  and  malnutrition 
into  millions  of  American  households. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  been 
profoundly  moved,  and  they  have  re- 
sponded with  genuine  concern  and 
characteristic  generosity. 

Now,  many  African  nations  are 
blessed  with  Improved  harvests  and  re- 
newed optimism— a  sense  that  the 
worst  may.  at  last,  be  over.  It  is  a  time 
for  hope,  and  even  a  time  to  take  pride 
in  our  Nation's  contribution  to  assist- 
ance efforts.  But  it  is  no  time  for  com- 
placency. 

Millions  of  Africans  still  face  starva- 
tion, and  more  than  500  million  people 
worldwide  suffer  from  hunger  and 
chronic  malnutrition.  More  than  half 
of  those  afflicted  by  hunger  are  small 
children.  Each  day,  more  thsm  40,000 
children  die  of  malnutrition-related 
causes;  In  Africa,  1  in  3  children  dies  of 
hunger  or  related  disease  before 
reaching  school  age.  Many  of  those 
who  survive  go  through  life  with  seri- 
ous mental  or  physical  disabilities. 

We  must  not  let  himger  recede  from 
the  camera's  glare  Into  the  shadows  of 
neglect.  We  must  not  forget  that, 
whatever  we  have  done,  there  Is  much 
more  to  do.  That  is  why  World  Pood 
Day  is  particularly  important  this 
year. 

The  search  for  solutions  to  hunger 
and  malnutrition  will  require  contin- 
ued public  interest  and  education.  But 
above  all.  it  will  demand  individual 
commitment.  World  Pood  Day  encour- 


ages each  of  these,  and  provides  a 
focal  point  for  sustained  efforts 
throughout  the  year. 

We  will  not  eradicate  hunger  until 
we  come  to  grips  with  the  underlying 
causes  of  food  shortages.  Himger  is 
not  simply  a  product  of  climatic  disas- 
ter, and  responding  to  such  tragedies 
will  not  be  enough  to  win  this  battle. 
Hunger  is  the  product  of  overpopula- 
tion, of  failed  economic  policies,  of 
burgeoning  debt,  and  of  environmen- 
tal degradation.  Excessive  reliance  on 
food  relief  merely  prolongs  dependen- 
cy by  discouraging  local  fanners  from 
producing.  The  effort  to  alleviate 
world  hunger  and  malnutrition  will 
not  be  successful  until  it  addresses 
these  basic  problems. 

World  Pood  Day  also  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  reflect  on  hunger  and 
food  production  at  home,  and  to  renew 
our  conamitment  in  these  areas.  It  is 
unconscionable  that  in  a  nation 
blessed  with  unparalleled  natural  and 
technological  resources,  in  a  nation 
that  warehouses  mountains  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  men, 
women,  and  children  should  suffer 
from  chronic  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. We  have  the  ability  to  lessen  this 
suffering  within  our  own  Nation;  we 
lack  only  the  will.  That,  also,  is  why 
World  Pood  Day  is  so  important. 

Our  domestic  agricultural  crisis  will 
add  particular  poignancy  to  this  year's 
observance  of  World  Pood  Day.  Ameri- 
can farmers  have  provided  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  this  Nation  grew  and 
prospered.  Now  they  face  low  com- 
modity prices,  stagnant  markets,  high 
debt  loads,  and  falling  land  values. 
Many  farmers  see  their  livelihood— a 
vocation  inseparable  from  our  future 
as  well  as  our  heritage — endangered. 
World  Pood  Day  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  what  must  be  done 
to  restore  a  fair  economic  return  and  a 
bright  future  to  those  who  nurture 
the  seeds  of  life. 

World  himger  can  be  overcome.  Gov- 
ernments must  do  their  best  to  assist 
the  needy  while  pursuing  long-term 
solutions  to  difficult  problems.  But.  ul- 
timately, it  wiU  be  individuals  who  to- 
gether transform  dreams  of  nourish- 
ment and  self-sufficiency  into  reality. 
That  is  the  vision  of  World  Pood  Day, 
and  the  hope  of  mankind.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  827 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  827,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
compensation  of  children  and  others 
who  have  sustained  vaccine-related  in- 
juries, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  HOB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilis,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 


Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1209,  a  bill  to  esUblish  the  National 
Commission  to  Prevent  Infant  Mortal- 
ity. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Murkowski]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1888,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  cleanup  and  maintenance  on 
Federal  public  lands,  national  parks, 
recreation  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

B.  1914 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1914,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Stevenson- Wydler  Technology  In- 
novation Act  of  1980  to  permit  cooper- 
ative agreements  between  industry 
and  laboratories  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3039 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2029,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  Ad- 
dition in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3033 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2032,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to 
prohibit  the  development  of  a  reposi- 
tory In  proximity  to  a  monitored  re- 
trievable storage  facility. 

8.  30S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2050.  a 
bill  to  notify  workers  who  are  at  risk 
of  occupational  disease  In  order  to  es- 
tablish a  system  for  Identifying  and 
preventing  illness  and  death  of  such 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3079 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nicklxs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Norih  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2079.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
to  reduce  the  compensation  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  any  fiscal  year  In 
which  outlays  for  nondefense  pro- 
grams are  required  to  be  reduced 
under  an  order  issued  by  the  President 
for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 252  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Act  of  1985  by  the 
uniform  percentage  by  which  outlays 
for  such  programs  are  required  to  be 
reduced  under  such  order. 

8.  3118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THURMOifD.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Bfrs.  Hawkins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2115,  a  bill  to  recognize 


the  organization  known  as  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  Association,  Inc. 

•XHATK  JOnr  KKBOLimOR  SB* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resoulution 
256,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
August  2,  1986,  as  'National  Neighbor- 
hood Crime  Watch  Day." 

SDfATI  JOINT  RXSOLUTIOIt  3S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 267,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  26,  1986,  through 
June  1,  1986,  as  "Older  Americans 
Melanoma/Skin  Cancer  Detection  and 
Prevention  Week." 

SXNATE  JOniT  RESOLUTION  381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mattingly], 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  281,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  11,  1986,  through  May  17,  1986, 
as  "Senior  Center  Week." 

SIlfATI  JOINT  resolution  383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  282,  a  joint 
resolution  to  express  the  disapproval 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  rescission  of  budget  author- 
ity for  the  general  revenue  shsj'ing 
program. 

berate  joint  resolution  389 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautxnberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
289,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
1988  as  the  "Year  of  New  Sweden"  and 
to  recognize  the  New  Sweden  '88 
American  Committee. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  398 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  293,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1986  as  "National  Child  Safety 
Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  withdrawn  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 115,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  the  forcible  resettlement  and 
systematic  oppression  of  the  Ethiopi- 
an people. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1  IB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  116. 
a  concurrent  resolution  concerning  the 
ongoing  famine  in  Ethiopia  and  the 
Ethiopian  Government's  resettlement 
policy. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  3*7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HxTMPHiirr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  267,  a  resolution 
establishing  a  special  panel  on  asylum. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  803 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  303,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  proposals  currently  before 
the  Congress  to  tax  certain  employer- 
paid  benefits  and  other  life-support 
benefits. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HoL- 
LINGS],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNOUYE],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rocketeller]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 332,  a  resolution  to  honor  the 
Challenger  space  shuttle  astronauts. 

amendment  NO.  1*83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Amendment  No.  1652  proposed 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225.  an 
original  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  a  Federal  balanced  budget. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  366-EX- 
PRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  DEDUCTION  FOR  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  TAXES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res.  360 

Wheresa  the  Federal  deduction  for  State 
and  local  taxes  must  be  eliminated  in  order 
to  achieve  significantly  lower  tax  rates  for 
all  Americans: 

Whereas  most  Americans  do  not  benefit 
from  the  deduction  for  Bute  and  local 
taxes; 

Whereas  80  percent  of  the  benefits  of  the 
deduction  for  Sute  and  local  taxes  are  en- 
Joyed  by  the  top  30  percent  of  all  taxpayers; 

Whereas  the  other  80  percent  of  all  tax- 
payers pay  for  this  limited  benefit  for  the 
30  percent  through  higher  tax  rates:  and 

Whereas  the  deduction  for  State  and  local 
taxes  amounu  to  an  unfair  subsidy  for  the 
high-tax  States  at  the  expense  of  the  low- 
tax  Statas:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Retolvei,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  elimination  of  the  Federal  deduction 
for  State  and  local  taxes  is  essential  In  order 
to  achieve  true  ta?  reform: 

(2)  low-tax  States  should  not  be  forced  to 
BUbeldlze  high-tax  States:  and 

(3)  the  Federal  deduction  for  State  and 
local  taxes  should  be  repealed  in  order  to 
reduce  marginal  tax  rates  for  all  Americans. 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on 
an  issue  which  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  the  overall  issue  of  tax 
reform:  The  deductibility  of  State  and 
local  taxes.  This  resolution.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, declares  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  deduction  for 
State  and  local  taxes  should  be  elimi- 
nated in  order  to  lower  marginal  tax 
rates  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  deductibility  should  be  re- 
pealed. However,  it  all  boils  down  to 
one  simple  concept:  Fairness.  Not  only 
Is  this  a  deduction  for  the  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor,  it  is  a  deduction 
for  high-tax  States  at  the  expense  of 
low-tax  States.  While  80  percent  of 
the  benefits  for  this  deduction  go  to 
the  top  20  percent  of  all  taxpayers, 
the  lopsidedness  becomes  even  more 
evident  when  it  is  noted  that  half  of 
the  benefits  go  to  the  top  5  percent. 
That's  5  percent,  Mr.  President.  And 
we  all  pay  for  this  through  higher 
rates.  This  is  fair?  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  think  so,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  deduction  for 
State  and  local  taxes  currently  costs 
the  Treasury  upwards  of  $30  billion 
per  year.  The  repeal  of  this  deduction 
was  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  tax  reform  proposal  last 
year.  When  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee began  consideration  of  the 
matter,  it  decided  to  retain  full  de- 
ductibility. Upon  making  this  decision, 
the  committee  found  that  Its  bill 
would  lose  revenue.  This  shortfall  had 
to  be  corrected,  so  what  did  the  com- 
mittee do?  It  raised  the  rates  for  ev- 
eryone by  lowering  the  thresholds  for 
the  higher  marginal  rates.  This  action 
raised  the  rates  over  what  President 
Reagan  had  proposed  by  10  to  20  per- 
cent for  all  Americans.  Once  again,  we 
all  would  be  forced  to  pay  for  this 
unfair  deduction  through  higher  rates. 

Blr.  President,  we  are  constantly 
hearing  the  argument  that  repealing 
deductibility  would  lead  to  double  tax- 
ation. This  "tax-on-a-tax"  argiunent 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  inconsistent. 
In  the  present  tax  system  in  our 
Nation,  taxes  on  taxes  are  accepted  at 
all  levels  of  government.  State  and 
local  governments  do  not  exempt  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  on  several  goods  to 
avoid  taxes  on  taxes.  As  far  as  person- 
al income  taxes  are  concerned,  a  ma- 
jority of  States  do  not  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  Federal  Income  taxes.  Fur- 
thermore, dividends  also  face  double 
taxation  at  the  corporate  and  the  indi- 


vidual levels.  Cries  of  taxes  on  taxes, 
then,  are  quite  clearly  inconsistent,  es- 
pecisJly  when  one  considers  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  cries  are  coming 
from  government  jurisdictions  that 
impose  their  own  double  taxation. 

The  other  primary  argument  made 
by  opponents  of  repealing  deductibil- 
ity outline  a  rather  unlikely  scenario. 
If  deductibility  were  to  be  eliminated, 
the  scenario  goes,  there  would  be  in- 
credible pressure  put  on  State  govern- 
ments to  then  cut  their  taxes.  Now 
that  State  and  local  taxes  would  no 
longer  be  deductible,  individuals  would 
feel  the  effect  of  high  State  taxes. 
While  they  can  reduce  their  Federal 
tax  liability  by  the  full  amount  of 
their  tax  payments  to  State  and  local 
governments,  the  high-tax  policies  of 
many  States  will  go  unnoticed.  This 
new  pressure  to  cut  State  taxes  will 
then  force  States  to  sharply  curtail 
State  and  local  services. 

Mr.  President,  this  argument  ignores 
one  very  important  fact.  The  majority 
of  States  currently  follow  the  Federal 
definition  of  income  for  tax  purposes. 
As  the  Federal  tax  base  is  broadened 
through  the  closing  of  loopholes,  the 
base  for  State  taxes  is  broadened  as 
well.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  in- 
crease State  revenues  since  the  same 
tax  rates  would  apply  to  a  broader 
base  of  income.  State  officials  would 
then  face  a  politician's  dream:  The  op- 
portunity to  reduce  tax  rates  without 
having  to  cut  back  on  services  at  all. 
In  this  light,  it  becomes  quite  clear 
that  repealing  deductibility  will  not 
impact  State  governments  in  a  manner 
in  which  opponents  of  repeal  have 
claimed. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  at  great- 
er length,  but  I  think  the  point  has 
been  made.  The  argtmients  against  re- 
pealing deductibility  do  not  really 
stand  up  on  their  own.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  repeal,  however,  do.  The 
House  demonstrated  in  December 
what  happens  to  tax  rates  if  the  deci- 
sion is  made  to  retain  deductibility. 
This  unfair  deduction  which  benefits 
mostly  those  with  high  incomes  and 
forces  low-tax  States  to  subsidize  high- 
tax  States  must  be  eliminated  if  we 
are  to  achieve  true  tax  reform. 

I  sun  encouraged  with  the  news 
coming  out  of  the  Finance  Committee 
which  demonstrates  that  the  commit- 
tee is  at  least  examining  the  possibili- 
ty of  changing  this  deduction  at  this 
point.  However,  Mr.  President,  noth- 
ing short  of  full  repeal  will  suffice.  We 
must  put  an  end  to  the  unfair  practice 
of  forcing  low-  and  middle-income  in- 
dividuals to  pay  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich  and  forcing  low-tax  States  to  pay 
for  the  free-spending  practices  of  the 
high-tax  States.  This  step  Is  essential 
in  any  attempt  to  truly  reform  the 
U.S.  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  effort.  After  years  of 
constant  changes  in  the  Tax  Code,  we 


now  have  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
true  tax  reform.  Let  us  not  allow  this 
opportunity  to  pass  us  by.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


BALANCED  BUDGET  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT  HATCH 
(AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1668 

Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Thur- 
HONC,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Gramm 
and  Mr.  Wilson)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  amendment  No.  1652  proposed 
by  Mr.  Thurmond  (and  others)  to  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  225)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
relating  to  a  Federal  balanced  budget; 
as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  12,  insert  after  "receipts." 
the  following:  "The  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  increased  to  fund 
any  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts  for  any 
fiscal  year,  unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  houses  of  Congress  shall 
provide,  by  law,  for  such  an  Increases.". 


OMNIBUS  COMMITTEE  FUNDING 
RESOLUTION 


WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1669 

Mr.  WARNER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  353) 
authorizing  expenditures  by  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate;  as  follows: 

In  section  2(c)  after  the  word  "required" 
insert  "(1)".  At  the  end  of  section  2(c)  strike 
the  period  and  insert  the  following:  ",  or  (2) 
for  the  payment  of  long-distance  telephone 
calls." 


HUMPHREY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1670 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Dole)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
353),  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  after  line  16,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

mVKSTIOATION  BT  TBI  COMMISSION  ON 
SECXnUTT  AND  COOPERATIOM  IN  ETTROPI 

Skc.  23.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  (hereafter  in  thia  section 
luiow  as  the  "Commission")  should— 

(1)  conduct  an  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine— 

(A)  whether  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  violated  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  local  law,  in- 
cluding any  statute,  regulation,  ordinance, 
or  procedure  promulgated  pursuant  to  law. 
In  connection  with  the  defection  attempt  of 
Miroslav  Medvid; 

(B)  the  instances  in  which  an  individual 
(other  than  the  Individual  referred  to  in 
clause  (A)),  who  was  a  national  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  a  Soviet-bloc  Eastern  European 
country,  requested  political  asylum  in  the 
United  States  and  was  returned  to  the  au- 


thorities of  his  country  in  violation  of  any 
United  SUtes,  SUte,  or  local  law.  Including 
any  statute,  regulation,  ordinance,  or  proce- 
dure promulgated  pursuant  to  law:  and 

(C)  whether  the  treatment  accorded  to  in- 
dividuals described  in  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  re- 
quires changes  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(2)  submit  a  report,  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution, to  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Senate  on  the  findings  of  such  investi- 
gation, including  any  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Salaries  and  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  Implementation  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  out  of  the  Account  for  Miscella- 
neous Items,  subject  to  the  following  terms 
and  conditions: 

(1)  The  aggregate  amount  of  salaries  and 
expenses  payable  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  $200,000. 

(2)  Such  salaries  shall  be  payable  only  for 
not  more  than  five  Individuals  at  any  time— 

(A)  who  shall  be  employees  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  be  under  the  policy  direction  of 
the  Chairman  and  Cochairman  of  the  Com- 
mission: and 

(B)  who  shall  be  appointed  to  perform 
services  in  the  conduct  of  activities  under 
this  section,  on  or  after  the  date  of  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  and  who  shall  have  their 
compensation  fixed  at  an  annual  rate,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  Joint 
recommendation  of  the  Chairman  and  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  Payment  of  expenses  shall  be  dis- 
bursed upon  vouchers  approved  Jointly  by 
the  Chairman  and  Cochairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  no  voucher  shall  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  a  salary  of  an  Indi- 
vidual appointed  under  paragraph  (2). 

(4)  For  purposes  of  determining  whether 
and  to  what  extent  any  travel  or  other  offi- 
cial expense  Incurred  by  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  any  activity  under  this  section 
Is  payable  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  such  expense  shall  be  treated  as  if  it 
has  been  Incurred  by  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  as  if  the  Commission  and 
Its  staff  were  members  and  staff,  respective- 
ly, of  such  a  committee. 

(5)  Any  expense  under  this  section  may  be 
payable 

(A)  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Senate  approves; 

(B)  such  expense  Is  of  the  type  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  If  incurred  by  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate: 

(C)  such  expense  Is  not  attributable  to  the 
detailing  of  employees:  and 

(D)  the  payment  of  such  expense  Is  other- 
wise in  accordance  with  all  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  governing  expenses  of  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate. 

(6)  Not  more  than  120.000  of  the  funds 
made  avaUable  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  for  the  procurement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  upon  the  Joint  recom- 
mendation of  the  chairman  and  cochairman 
of  the  Commission,  of  services,  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  of  Individual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof,  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate.  Such  services  may  be 
procured  by  contract  with  the  providers 
acting  as  independent  contractors  or,  in  the 
case  of  individuals,  by  employment  at  daily 
rates  of  compensation  not  in  excess  of  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  gross 
rate  of  annual  compensation  which  may  be 
paid  to  employees  of  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  any  such  contract  ibaU 


not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  S 
of  title  41.  United  SUtes  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  requiring  advertising. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  may  be  obligated 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
carry  out  any  provision  of  this  section  on  or 
after  a  date  30  days  after— 

(1)  the  date  on  which  the  report  described 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  Is  submitted,  or 

(2)  a  date  one  year  after  the  date  of  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

whichever  comes  first. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Soviet-bloc  Eastern  European  country"  In- 
cludes Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Romania. 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1671 

Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  353). 
supra;  as  follows 

At  the  end  of  section  2.  add  the  following 
paragraph: 

(e)  Not  more  than  $1,500,000  of  the  aggre- 
gate unexpended  balance  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  S.  Res.  86.  agreed  to  February 
28.  1986.  the  Omnibus  Committee  Funding 
Resolution  of  1985)  Is  hereby  transferred  to 
a  special  reserve  and  made  available  for  use 
from  March  1.  1986,  throught  September  30. 
1986.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration is  authorized  to  adopt  regulations  to 
govern  use  of  the  special  reserve  and  may. 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
resolution,  transfer  funds  from  the  special 
reserve,  by  administrative  action,  to  the 
committees  described  in  paragraph  (a)  to 
defray  extraordinary  or  unexpected  ex- 
penses. 

WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1672 

Mr.  WARNER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  353), 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  2,  add  the  following 
paragraph: 

(e)  $336,000  of  the  aggregate  unexpended 
balance  of  the  funds  authorized  by  the  Om- 
nibus Committee  Funding  Resolution  of 
1986  la  hereby  transferred  to  a  special  re- 
serve and  made  available  for  use  from 
March  1.  1988.  through  September  30.  1986. 
Of  this  amount.  $100,000  is  authorized  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  $236,000  is  authorized  for  the  uae 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  AND 
PROORAM  IMPROVEMENT 


DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1673 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  DomHici, 
for  himself,  Mr.  McCluri.  and  Mr. 
Packwood)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3128)  to  make  changes  In  spend- 
ing and  revenue  provisions  for  pur- 
poses of  deficit  reduction  and  program 
improvement,  consistent  with  the 
budget  process:  as  follows: 


In  section  4016.  insert  "or  Mtaonal  sus- 
pension" after  "adjustment  In  frequency": 
and  insert  "adjustment  or"  after  "servloe 
unless  such". 

In  subparagraph  (FKll)  of  paragraph  (10) 
of  section  204(b)  of  the  Magnuaon  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act.  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  section  6021.  strike 
out  "from  such  nations". 

In  title  VI,  strike  out  subtitle  D  and  redes- 
ignate subtitles  E.  F.  O.  H.  I.  and  J  as  subti- 
tles D,  E.  F,  O.  H.  and  I,  respectively. 

In  subsection  (b)(2)(B)  of  section  316  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  section  6044.  strike 
out  "environmental"  and  insert  "environ- 
ment". 

In  section  3A  of  the  National  Ocean  Pollu- 
tion Planning  Act  of  1978.  as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  6072(2)- 

(1)  amend  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection 
(aK2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(B)  be  headed  by  a  director  who  shall— 
"  '(t)  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator. 
"  '(U)  serve  as  the  Chair  of  the  Board,  and 
"'(Hi)  be  the  spokesperson  for  the  pro- 
gram;": 

(2)  insert  a  quotation  mark  and  a  period 
after  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(D)  of  subsection  (b)(2):  and 

(3)  strike  out  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(b). 

In  section  6086— 

(1)  insert  "and  duties"  after  "functions"  In 
the  long  title  of  the  Act  of  August  6.  1947 
cited  In  such  section:  and 

(2)  strike  out  "or  subdivision  thereof" 
and  insert  '"or  subdivision  thereof.'"  In 
paragraph  (2). 

In  title  VIII.  strike  out  the  heading  for 
subtitle  A, 

In  section  8001,  strike  out  "subtitle"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'title". 

In  section  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act.  as  proposed  to  be  amended 
by  section  8003.  strike  out  paragraph  (2) 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  deposit  Into 
a  separate  account  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes  all  bonuses,  renu,  and  royal- 
ties, and  other  revenues  (derived  from  any 
bidding  system  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)(1)).  excluding  Federal  Income  and  wind- 
fall proflU  taxes,  and  derived  from  any 
lease  Issued  after  September  18,  1978  of  any 
Federal  tract  which  lies  wholly  (or  In  the 
case  of  Alaska,  partially  until  seven  yeara 
from  the  date  of  settlement  of  any  bounda- 
ry dispute  that  Is  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment under  section  7  of  this  Act  entered 
into  prior  to  January  1.  1986  or  until  April 
16.  1993  with  respect  to  any  other  tract) 
within  three  nautical  miles  of  the  seaward 
boundary  of  any  coastal  SUte.  or  (except  aa 
provided  above  for  Alaska)  In  the  case 
where  a  Federal  tract  lies  partially  within 
three  nautical  miles  of  the  seaward  bounda- 
ry, a  percentage  of  bonuses,  rents,  royalties, 
and  other  revenues  (derived  from  any  bid- 
ding system  authorized  under  subsection 
(aHD),  excluding  Federal  Income  and  wind- 
fall proflU  taxes,  and  derived  from  any 
lease  Issued  after  September  18.  1978  of 
such  tract  equal  to  the  percentage  of  sur- 
face acreage  for  the  tract  that  lies  within 
such  three  nautical  miles.  Except  as  provid- 
ed In  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection,  not 
later  than  the  last  buslneu  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  in  which  those 
revenues  are  deposited  In  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  shaU  transmit  to  such  coastal 
SUte  VI  percent  of  those  revenues,  together 
with  all  accrued  interest  thereon.  The  re- 
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malnlng  baUnce  of  such  revenues  stuiU  be 
transmitted  simultaneously  to  the  miscella- 
neous receipts  account  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

In  section  8(gH5)  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act.  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  section  8003,  strike  out  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(SKA)  When  there  Is  a  boundary  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  a  State 
which  is  subject  to  an  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  credit 
to  the  accoimt  established  pursuant  to  such 
agreement  all  bonuses,  rents,  and  royalties, 
and  other  revenues  (derived  from  any  bid- 
ding system  authorized  under  subsection 
(aKD),  excluding  Federal  income  and  wind- 
fall profits  taxes,  and  derived  from  any 
lease  issued  after  September  18.  1978  of  any 
Federal  tract  which  lies  wholly  or  partially 
within  three  nautical  miles  of  the  seaward 
boundary  asserted  by  the  State,  if  that 
money  has  not  otherwise  been  deposited  in 
such  account.  Proceeds  of  such  account 
shaU  be  distributed  as  follows: 

"Upon  the  settlement  of  any  boundary 
dispute  which  is  subject  to  a  section  7  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  a 
State,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  State 
all  monies  due  such  State  from  amounts  de- 
posited in  the  escrow  account.  If  there  Is  In- 
sufficient money  deposited  in  the  escrow  ac- 
count, the  Secretary  shaU  transmit,  from 
any  revenues  derived  from  any  lease  of  Fed- 
eral lands  under  this  Act,  the  remaining  bal- 
ance due  such  State  In  accordance  with  the 
formula  set  forth  in  section  8004(bKlKB>  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amendments  of  1985.". 

Strike  out  section  8004  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

see    8M4.    DISnUBLTION    OF    SECTION    Hf)    AC- 
COUNT. 

(a)  Prior  to  April  15.  1986.  the  Secretary 
shall  distribute  to  the  designated  coastal 
States  the  sum  of — 

(1)  the  amounts  due  and  payable  to  each 
State  under  paragraph  (2)  of  section  8(g)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  as 
amended  by  this  title,  for  the  period  be- 
tween October  1.  1985,  and  the  date  of  such 
distribution,  and 

(2)  the  amounts  due  each  such  State 
under  subsection  (bKlKA)  of  this  section 
for  the  period  prior  to  October  1, 1985. 

(bKl)  As  a  fair  and  equitable  disposition 
of  all  revenues  (including  interest  thereon) 
derived  from  any  lease  of  Federal  lands 
whoUy  or  partially  within  3  miles  of  the  sea- 
ward boundary  of  a  coastal  State  prior  to 
October  1.  1985.  the  Secretary  shaU  dlstrith 
ute: 

(A)  from  the  funds  which  were  deposited 
in  the  separate  account  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  SUtes  under  section  8(gK4)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
VS.C.  1337(gK4))  which  was  in  effect  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  section  8003  of 
this  title  the  following  sums: 

MiUioru 

$572 

382 

338 

6« 

51 

14 

0.03 


Louisiana... 

Texas 

California. 


Mississippi.. 
Florida 


as  well  as  27  percent  of  the  royalties,  de- 
rived from  any  lease  of  Federal  lands,  which 
have  been  deposited  through  September  30, 
1985,  in  the  separate  account  described  in 
this  paragraph  and  interest  thereon  accrued 
through  September  30, 1985  and  siiall  trans- 


mit any  remaining  amounts  to  the  miscella- 
neous receipts  account  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(B)  From  revenues  derived  from  any  lease 
of  Federal  lands  under  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act,  as  amended,  prior  to 
April  15  of  each  of  the  fifteen  fiscal  years 
following  the  fiscal  year  in  which  this  title 
is  enacted.  3  percent  of  the  following  sums 
in  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  7  percent  of 
such  sums  in  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal 
years,  and  10  percent  of  such  sums  in  each 
of  the  following  five  fiscal  years: 

MiUion 

134 

289 

7 

134 

2 


Louisiana ...^..«^.„.. 

Texas 

California 

Alabama ..... .„... 

Alaska . ....... 

Mississippi 

(2)  The  acceptance  of  any  payment  by  a 
State  under  this  section  shall  satisfy  and  re- 
lease any  and  all  claims  of  such  State 
against  the  United  States  arising  imder.  or 
related  to,  section  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act,  as  it  was  in  effect 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  stiall  vest  in  such  State  the  right  to  re- 
ceive payments  as  set  forth  in  this  section. 

Strike  out  section  8006. 

Strike  out  subtitles  B  and  C  of  title  VIII. 

In  subtitle  A  of  title  IX,  strike  out  sec- 
tions 9203,  9212,  9302.  9311,  and  9312,  and 
conform  the  table  of  contents  of  title  IX  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  section  9101— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "Februart 
28"  and  "February  28"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Aintn.  30"  and  "April  30".  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  in  subsections  (b),  (eXlHB).  (eK2KB). 
(e)(2KC).  and  (eK3)<C).  strike  out  "1  per- 
cent" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1/2  per- 
cent"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (d),  strike  out  "December 
19.  1985"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
15. 1986"; 

(4)  in  sut>section  (eKlKA).  strike  out 
"March"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (e)(2KB).  strike  out  "5 
months"  and  "7  monttis"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "7  months"  and  "5  months",  respec- 
tively; and 

(6)  in  subsection  (eK3)(B).  strike  out  "7/ 
12"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "5/24". 

In  section  9102(d)— 

(1)  strike  out  "5  months"  in  paragraph 
(2)(B)<i)  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "7 
months". 

(2)  strike  out  "7  months"  in  paragraph 
(2KBKU)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "5 
months", 

(3)  strike  out  "March"  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "May",  and 

(4)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
(4)  Exception.— 

(A)  Notwltiistanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  payments 
with  respect  to  the  operating  costs  of  inpa- 
tient hospital  services  (as  defined  in  section 
1886(a)(4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of  a 
subsection  (d)  hospital  (as  defined  In  section 
1886(dKlKB)  of  such  Act)  located  in  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  for  a  cost  reporting  period  beginning 
during  fiscal  year  1986  of  a  subsection  (d) 
hospital  to  which  the  amendmenU  made  by 
this  section  do  not  apply,  for  purposes  of 
section  1886(dKlKA)  of  the  Social  Security 
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(I)  during  the  first  7  months  of  the  period 
the  "target  percentage"  is  50  percent  and 
the  "DRO  percentage"  is  50  percent,  and 

(II)  during  the  remaining  5  months  of  the 
period  the  "target  percentage"  Is  25  percent 
and  the  "DRG  percentage"  Is  75  percent. 

(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  for  purposes  of  section  1886(d)(lKD) 
of  such  Act.  the  applicable  combined  adjust- 
ed DRO  prospective  payment  rate  for  a  sub- 
section (d)  hospital  to  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  do  not  apply  Is, 
for  discharges  occurring  on  or  after  October 
1,  1985,  and  before  May  1,  1986,  a  combined 
rate  consisting  of  25  percent  of  the  national 
adjusted  DRG  prospective  payment  rate 
and  75  percent  of  the  regional  adjusted 
DRG  prospective  payment  rate  of  such  dis- 
charges. 

In  section  9103.  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)(2),  strike  out  "March"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "May"  each  place  it  appears. 

In  section  9104,  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(cHl).  strike  out  "March"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "May"  each  place  it  appears. 

In  section  9105.  in  subsections  (a)  and  (e) 
strike  out  "March"  and  insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of "May"  each  place  it  appears. 

In  section  9123(b),  strike  out  "Janaury" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "April". 

In  section  9124(bKl),  strike  out  "April" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9128,  strike  out  "wiU  go"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "went". 

In  section  9201(d).  strike  out  "March"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May"  each  place  it 
appears. 

In  section  1886(h)(4)(E)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  which  is  proposed  to  be  added  by 
section  9202(a)— 

(1)  strike  out  "before  July  1,  1986"  in 
clause  (i)(I), 

(2)  strike  out  "the  individual  is  uiuble  to 
take  that  examination  because"  in  clause 
(iKII).  and 

(3)  insert  "or  a  previous  examination  of 
the  Educational  Commission  for  Foreign 
Medical  Graduates"  in  clause  (UKII)  after 
"FMGEMS  examination". 

In  section  9211(e),  strike  out  "February" 
and  "AprU"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May" 
and  "July",  respectively,  each  place  each  ap- 
pears. 

In  section  9301— 

(1)  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "January  31" 
and  "January  31"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"April  30"  and  "April  30",  respectively: 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  strike  out  "11- 
month".  "February",  "January  31",  "4- 
month",  and  "January  1986"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "8-month",  "May,"  "April  30". 
"7-month,"  and  "April  1986".  respectively, 
each  place  each  appears;  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (CH5),  strike  out  "July" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "October". 

In  section  9303— 

(1)  in  subsection  (bK2).  strike  out  "AprU". 
"1987"  and  "December  31.  1986"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "July",  "1988".  and  "Decem- 
ber 31. 1987",  respectively,  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)(5)(A),  strike  out 
"April"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9304— 

(1)  strike  out  "11-month"  and  "February" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "8-month"  and 
"May",  respectively; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  in  the  matter  before 
subparagraph  (A),  insert  "at  any  time"  after 
"in  the  case  of  any  physician  who";  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (1)(B),  strike  out  "is  not 
a  participating  physician"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "September  30,  1985,  or"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "was  not  a  participat- 
ing   physician     (as    defined     in    section 
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1842(hKI)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  on 
September  30.  1985,  and  who  Is  not  such  a 
physician". 
In  section  9307(c>— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  strike  out  "subsec- 
tion (1)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (k)"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  strike  out  "after  sub- 
section (k),  added  by  section  146(a)  of  this 
title,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the 
end";  and 

(3)  in  the  subsection  added  by  paragraph 
(3),  strike  out  "(1X1)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(k)(l)". 

In  subtitle  B  of  title  IX.  strike  out  sec- 
tions 9504,  9513,  and  9521,  and  conform  the 
table  of  contents  of  title  IX  accordingly. 

In  section  9501(d)(1).  strike  out  "April" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9505(b)(l  )— 

(1)  strike  out  "sections  9501  and  9504"  and 
insert  \n  lieu  thereof  "section  9501",  and 

(2)  strike  out  "(VI)"  and  "(VII)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(V)"  and  "(VI)".  re- 
spectively. 

In  section  9506(a).  in  proposed  subsection 
(k)(2)  of  section  1902  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  insert  "(other  than  by  wiU) '  after  "es- 
tabUshed". 

In  section  9511(b),  strike  out  "January" 
and  insert  to  lieu  thereof  "April". 

In  section  9517(c),  amend  paragraph  (3)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  amendments  made  by  para- 
graph (1)  shaU  apply  to  expenditures  in- 
curred for  health  Insuring  organizations 
which  first  become  operational  on  or  after 
January  1, 1986. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  health  Insuring  orga- 
nization— 

"(1)  which  first  becomes  operational  on  or 
after  January  1.  1986.  but 

"(U)  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  has  waived,  under  sec- 
tion 191S(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
before  such  date,  certain  requirements  of 
section  1902  of  such  Act. 
clauses  (U)  and  (vi)  of  section  1903(mX3KA) 
of  such  Act  ShaU  not  apply  during  the 
period  for  which  such  waiver  Is  effective." 

In  section  9522,  Insert  "(or  submitted 
during  1986  by)"  after  "granted  to". 

In  section  9523— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "Contin- 
ued" and  "continue"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Renewed"  and  "renew",  respective- 
ly, and 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  strike  out  "continued"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "renewed", 

(B)  strike  out  "the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31. 1985". 

In  section  9536.  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  of  proposed  section  1920  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  add  the  foUowinr 

"(P)  Section  310(b)(1)  of  Public  Law  96- 
373  (relating  to  continuing  medicaid  ellgibU- 
ity  for  certain  recipients  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pensions). 

In  subtitle  C  of  title  ZII.  strike  out  sec- 
tion 13303. 

In  section  13301- 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  strike  out  "or  19eS(u)"  in  paragraph 
(1).  and 

(B)  strike  out  "title  IV-A  and  XIX"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "title  FV-A"  each  place 
It  appears;  and 

(3)  after  subsection  (d>,  strike  out  "and 
1983.". 

In  section  13304(aX8),  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  proposed 


new  subparagraph  (C),  Insert  the  foUowinr 
";  but  the  State  shaU  not  be  subject  to  any 
financial  penalty  in  the  administration  or 
enforcement  of  this  subparagraph  as  a 
result  of  any  monitoring,  quality  control,  or 
auditing  requirements". 

Part  1  of  subtitle  A  of  tlUe  XIII  of  the  bill 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

PAST  1— TRAOI  ADjnsnCKIfT  ASSISTAMCI 
SEC.  13001.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Reform  and  Extension 
Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  18(X»a.  EUOIBIUTY  OP  WORKERS  AND 
FIRMS  FOR  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Workers.— Sections  321(a)  and  333  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.8.C.  3371(a); 
3273)  are  each  amended  by  inserting  "(in- 
cluding workers  in  any  agricultural  firm  or 
subdivision  of  an  agricultural  firm)"  after 
"group  of  workers", 

(b)  FlRMS.- 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  331 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  3341)  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  "(including  any 
agricultural  firm)"  after  "a  firm". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  251(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2841(cX2))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  that— 

"(A)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  the 
firm  have  decreased  absolutely,  or 

"(B)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  an  ar- 
ticle that  accounted  for  not  less  than  36  per- 
cent of  the  total  production  or  sales  of  the 
firm  during  the  12-month  period  preceding 
the  most  recent  13-month  period  for  which 
data  are  avaUable  have  decreased  absolute- 
ly, and". 

SEC.  18003.  CASH  ASSISTANCE  FOR  WORK- 
ERS. 

(a)  Paxticipatioii  in  Jos  Search  Program 
Required.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  381  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  3391  (a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Such  worker,  unless  the  Secretary 
has  determined  that  no  acceptable  job 
search  program  Is  reasonably  available— 

"(A)  Is  enroUed  in  a  job  search  program 
approved  Secretary  under  section  337  (c),  or 

"(B)  has,  after  the  date  on  which  the 
worker  became  totally  separated,  or  partial- 
ly separated,  from  the  adversely  affected 
employment,  completed  a  job  search  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 387  (c).". 

(3)  Section  331  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2391)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 
"(1)  the  adversely  affected  worker— 
"(A)  has  failed  to  begin  participation  In 
the  job  search  program  the  enroUment  in 
which  meets  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(aX6).  or 

"(B)  has  ceased  to  participate  In  such  job 
search  program  before  completing  such  job 
search  program,  and 

"(3)  there  Is  no  justifiable  cause  for  such 
failure  or  cessation. 

no  trade  readjustment  aUowanoe  may  be 
paid  to  the  adversely  affected  worker  under 
this  part  on  or  after  the  date  of  such  deter- 
mination untU  the  adversely  affected 
worker  begins  or  resumes  participation  In  a 
job  search  program  approved  under  section 
337(c).". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3S9  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U,S.C.  3811(a))  Is 
amended— 


(A)  by  BtrlUnf  out  "training,"  In  elause  (3) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "training  and 
job  search  programs,":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  (3)"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(3)  wiU  make  determina- 
tions and  approvals  regarding  job  search 
programs  under  sections  231(c)  and  387(c). 
and  (4)". 

(b)  QvAurrma  Weiss  op  Bmplotmbit.— 
The  last  sentence  of  section  331(ax3)  of  th« 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(aX3))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  foUows 
after  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall  be  treated  as  a  week  of  em- 
ployment at  wages  of  130  or  more,  but  not  ^ 
more  than  7  weeks,  in  case  of  weeks  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (A)  or  (C),  or  both, 
may  be  treated  as  weeks  of  employment 
under  this  sentence.". 

(c)  Weekly  AMOtnrrs  or  Reaojubtkekt 
Allowahces.— Section  333  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  U.8.C.  3393)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "under  any  Federal 
law,"  in  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "under  any  Federal  law  other  than 
this  Act". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "under  section  3S6<c)" 
Ui  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "under  section  331(c)  of  236(c)".  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "If  the  training  allow- 
ance" in  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "If  such  training  allowance". 

(d)  Limitations.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  23S(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2293(aX3))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "53-week  period" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "104-week 
period". 

(3)  Section  338  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  3393)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(e)  No  trade  readjustment  allowance 
ShaU  be  paid  to  a  worker  under  this  part  for 
any  week  during  which  the  worker  Is  receiv- 
ing on-the-job  training,", 

SEC.  INS4.  JOB  TRAINING  FOR  WORKEES. 

(a)  In  Oexbral.— Section  330  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  3396)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  a  worker"  In  sub- 
section (aXlxA)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "for  an  adversely  affected  worker", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "may  approve"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (axl)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "shall  (to  the  extent 
appropriated  funds  are  available)  approve". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "under  paragraph  (1)" 
in  subsection  (aX3)  and  Inserting  In  llmi 
thereof  "under  subsection  (a)", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection"  In 
subsection  (aX3)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "this  section", 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  subsections  (e)  and 
(f),  respectively, 

(6)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  applying  paragraph 
(aXC),  a  reasonable  expecUtlon  of  employ- 
ment does  not  require  that  employment  op- 
portunities for  a  worker  be  available,  or  of- 
fered, immediately  upon  the  completion  of 
training  approved  under  this  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)(A)  If  the  cosU  of  training  an  adverse- 
ly affected  worker  are  paid  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1),  no  other  payment  for 
such  costs  may  be  made  under  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law. 

"(B)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  the  cosU  of  training  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  if  such  cost*— 

"(I)  have  already  been  paid  under  any 
other  provision  of  FMeral  law,  or 
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"(11)  are  reimbursable  und«r  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law  and  a  portion  of 
such  costs  have  already  been  paid  under 
such  other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

"(C)  The  provisions  of  this  paracraph 
shall  not  apply  to.  or  take  into  account,  any 
funds  provided  under  any  other  provision  of 
Federal  law  which  are  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  direct  payment  of  the  costs 
incurred  in  training  a  particular  adversely 
affected  worker,  even  If  such  use  has  the 
effect  of  indirectly  paying  or  reducing  any 
portion  of  the  costs  Involved  in  training  the 
adversely  affected  worker. 

"(4)  The  training  programs  that  may  be 
approved  under  paragraph  (1)  Include,  but 
are  not  limited  to— 

"(A)  on-the-job  training. 

"(B)  any  training  program  provided  by  a 
State  pursuant  to  section  303  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act, 

"(C)  any  training  program  approved  by  a 
private  industry  council  established  under 
section  102  of  such  Act.  and 

"(D)  any  other  training  program  approved 
by  the  Secretary.",  and 

(7)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
subsection  (aXl).  the  Secretary  may  pay  the 
costs  of  on-the-job  training  of  an  adversely 
affected  worker  under  subsection  (aKl)  only 
if- 

"(1)  no  currently  employed  worker  is  dis- 
placed by  such  adversely  affected  worker 
(Including  partial  displacement  such  as  a  re- 
duction in  the  hours  of  nonovertlme  work, 
wafers,  or  employment  benefits). 

"(3)  such  training  does  not  impair  existing 
contracts  for  services  or  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements, 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  training  which  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  the  written  concur- 
rence of  the  labor  organization  concerned 
has  been  obtained. 

"(4)  no  other  individual  Is  on  layoff  from 
the  same,  or  any  substantially  equivalent. 
Job  for  which  such  adversely  affected 
worker  is  being  trained. 

"(5)  the  employer  has  not  terminated  the 
employment  of  any  regular  employee  or 
otherwise  reduced  the  workforce  of  the  em- 
ployer with  the  intention  of  filling  the  va- 
cancy so  created  by  hiring  such  adversely 
affected  worker, 

"(6)  the  Job  for  which  such  adversely  af- 
fected worker  Is  being  trained  Is  not  being 
created  in  a  promotional  line  that  will  in- 
fringe in  any  way  upon  the  promotional  op- 
portunities of  currently  employed  Individ- 
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"(7)  such  training  is  not  for  the  same  oc- 
cupation from  which  the  worker  was  sepa- 
rated and  with  respect  to  which  such  work- 
er's group  was  certified  pursuant  to  section 
222. 

"(8)  the  employer  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  employer  will  continue  to 
employ  such  worker  for  at  least  26  weeks 
after  completion  of  such  training  if  the 
worker  desires  to  continue  such  employ- 
ment and  the  employer  does  not  have  due 
cause  to  terminate  such  employment. 

"(9)  the  employer  has  not  received  pay- 
ment under  subsection  (aKl)  with  respect  to 
any  other  on-the-job  training  provided  by 
such  employer  which  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3),  (4), 
(5).  and  (6).  and 

"(10)  the  employer  has  not  taken,  at  any 
time,  any  action  which  violated  the  terms  of 
toy  certification  described  in  paragraph  (8) 
made  by  such  employer  with  respect  to  any 


other  on-the-job  training  provided  by  such 
employer  for  which  the  Secretary  has  made 
a  payment  under  subsection  (aKl).". 

(b)  Oh-thi-Job  Traihihg  Dknirn).— Sec- 
tion 247  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2319)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  The  term  'on-the-job  training' 
means  training  provided  by  an  employer  to 
an  individual  who  is  employed  by  the  em- 
ployer.". 

(c)  Agrkements  Wrra  thi  Statis.— Sec- 
tion 239  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2311)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (aK2)  by  in- 
serting "but  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(f )."  after  "where  appropriate. ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(e)  Agreements  entered  into  under  this 
section  may  be  made  with  one  or  more  State 
or  local  agencies  including- 

"(1)  the  employment  service  agency  of 
such  State. 

"(2)  any  State  agency  carrying  out  title  III 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  or 

"(3)  any  other  State  or  local  agency  ad- 
ministering job  training  or  related  pro- 
grams. 

"(f)  Each  cooperating  State  agency  shall, 
in  carrying  out  subsection  (aK2)— 

"(1)  advise  each  adversely  affected  worker 
to  apply  for  training  under  section  236(a)  at 
the  time  the  worker  makes  application  for 
trade  readjustment  allowances  (but  failure 
of  the  worker  to  do  so  may  not  be  treated  as 
cause  for  denial  of  those  allowances),  and 

"(2)  within  60  days  after  application  for 
training  is  made  by  the  worker,  interview 
the  adversely  affected  worker  regarding 
suitable  training  opportunities  available  to 
the  worker  under  section  236  and  review 
such  opportunities  with  the  worker.". 


SEC  IMM.  JOB  SEARCH  ALLOWANCES. 

(a)  In  Genkral.— Section  237  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2297)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  any  ad- 
versely affected  worker  for  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  such  worker  in  partici- 
pating in  a  job  search  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary.". 

(b)  E>KninnoNs.— Section  247  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  n.S.C.  2319).  as 
amended  by  section  13004(b)  of  this  Act.  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17KA)  The  term  Job  seareh  program' 
means  a  job  seareh  workshop  or  Job  finding 
club. 

"(B)  The  term  'job  search  workshop' 
means  a  short  (1  to  3  days)  seminar  de- 
signed to  provide  participants  with  knowl- 
edge that  will  enable  the  participants  to 
find  jobs.  Subjects  are  not  limited  to.  but 
should  Include,  labor  market  information, 
resume  writing.  Interviewing  techniques. 
and  techniques  for  finding  job  openings. 

"(C)  The  term  Job  finding  club'  means  a 
job  seareh  workshop  which  Includes  a 
period  (1  to  2  weeks)  of  structured,  super- 
vised activity  in  which  participants  attempt 
to  obtain  jobs.". 


SEC  IMM.  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FIRMS. 

(a)  Tkcrnical  Assistamck.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2S2(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2342(bKl))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter  consists  of  technical  assistance.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  a  firm's  application 
for  adjustment  assistance  only  if  the  Secre- 


tary determines  that  the  firm's  adjustment 
proposal- 

"(A)  Is  reasonably  calculated  to  materially 
contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of 
the  firm. 

"(B)  gives  adequate  consideration  to  the 
Interests  of  the  workers  of  such  firm,  and 

"(C)  demonstrates  that  the  firm  will  make 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  use  Its  own  re- 
sources for  economic  development.". 

(2)  Section  252  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2342)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (c)  and  redesignating  subsection 
(d)  as  subsection  (c). 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  253(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (10  U.S.C.  2343(bK2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  cost"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  cost  for  assist- 
ance described  In  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)". 

(b)  No  New  Loans  or  On AKAirnEBs.— Sec- 
tion 254  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2344)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  no  direct  loans  or  guaran- 
tees of  loans  may  be  made  under  this  chap- 
ter after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Reform  and  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1986.". 

SEC    iaW7.    EXTENSION    AND    TERMINA'HON    OF 
11UDE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  III  OERntAL.— Section  285  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271,  preceding  note) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)", 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "SEC.  285.  TERMI- 
NA-nON .",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  assistance,  allowsuices,  or  other 
payments  may  be  provided  under  chapter  2, 
and  no  technical  assistance  may  be  provided 
under  chapter  3,  after  September  30,  1991. ". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  contents  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  285  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

""Sec.  285.  Termination.". 

SBC  IStW.  AimiORlZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIA'nONa 

(a)  Workers.— Section  245  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2317)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "'1982  through  1985"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1986,  1987.  1988,  1989. 
1990.  and  1991  ". 

(b)  Firms.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  256 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2346(b)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "for  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987.  1988.  1989.  1990.  and  1991  "  after  "to 
the  Secretary". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "from  time  to  time", 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

sbc  iwn.  effective  dates:  appucation  of 
gramm-rudman. 

(a)  In  General.- Except  as  provided  In 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  the  amendments 
made  by  this  part  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Job  Search  Program  Requirements.— 
The  amendments  made  by  section  13003(a) 
apply  with  respect  to  workers  covered  by  pe- 
titions filed  under  section  221  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Extension  and  Adthoruation.— Chap- 
ters 2  and  3  of  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271.  et  seq.)  shaU  be  ap- 


plied as  If  the  amendment*  made  by  sections 
13007  and  13008  had  taken  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 18. 1985. 

(d)  APPUCATION  OF  Gramm-Rttdman.— 
Trade  readjustment  allowances  payable 
under  part  I  of  chapter  2  of  title  II  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  for  the  period  from 
ICareh  1,  1986,  and  until  October  1,  1986. 
shall  be  reduced  by  a  percentage  equal  to 
the  non-defense  sequester  percentage  ap- 
plied in  the  Sequestration  Report  (submit- 
ted under  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  and  dated 
January  21. 1986)  of  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

In  section  13031(eK2)— 

(1)  strike  out  "section  236(c)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  236",  and 

(2)  strike  out  "58b(c)"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "58b". 

Strike  out  subtitle  B  of  title  XIII  and  re- 
designate the  following  subtitles  according- 
ly. 

In  section  13201— 

(1)  strike  out  "Subsection  (c)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Subsection  (c>",  and 

(2)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)  For  purposes  of  all  Federal  and  State 
laws,  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  treated  as  having  taken  effect 
on  March  14, 1986. 

Strike  out  subsection  (d)  of  section  13202 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  smokeless  to- 
bacco removed  after  June  30,  1986. 

(2)  Transitional  role.— Any  person  who— 

(A)  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  is  engaged  In  business  as  a  manufactur- 
er of  smokeless  tobacco,  and 

(B)  before  July  1.  1986.  submlU  an  appli- 
cation under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  52  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
engage  In  such  business,  may,  notwithstand- 
ing such  Bubschapter  B,  continue  to  engage 
in  such  business  pending  final  action  on 
such  application.  Pending  such  final  action, 
all  provisions  of  chapter  52  of  such  Code 
shall  apply  to  such  applicant  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  such 
applicant  were  a  holder  of  a  permit  to  man- 
ufacture smokeless  tobacco  under  such 
chapter  52. 

Strike  out  tuboection  (c)  of  section  13203 
and  Insert  the  foUowlnr. 

(c)  Existing  Reduction  in  Rates  for 
Period  After  Temporary  Incrbasi  Re- 
tained.—So  much  of  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 4121  (relating  to  temporary  Increase  in 
amount  of  tax)  as  precedes  paragraph  (2)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Reduction  in  Amount  of  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Effective  with  respect  to 
sales  after  the  temporary  increase  termina- 
tion date,  subsection  (b)  shall  be  applied— 

"(A)  by  subsUtuUng  '1.50'  for  tl-lO*. 

"(B)  by  BubsUtutlng  '1.25'  for  '$.56',  and 

"(C)  by  substituting  '2  percent'  for  '4.4 
percent'." 

In  section  13203(d),  strike  out  "December 
SI,  1988"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
SI,  1980 ". 

In  section  1320B(aKl),  strike  out  "of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

In  subsection  (aX2)  of  section  1S20S, 
strike  out  "of  such  Code"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

In  aectlon  18208,  strike  out  "December  31, 
1985"  and  "January  1,  1986"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "March  31,  1986"  and  "April  1, 
1986",  reqMcUvely,  each  place  either  ap- 
pean. 


At  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
130S(d>  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
13206(a)),  Insert  the  following: 

In  applying  subparagraph  (B),  amounts 
which  constitute  earned  income  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  911(dK2))  and  are  com- 
munity Income  under  community  property 
laws  applicable  to  such  Income  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  as  if  such  amounts  did 
not  constitute  community  Income. 

In  section  13207(c),  strike  out  "September 
12, 1985"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 12,  1984  ". 

In  subparagraph  (A)  of  section  531(g)(l> 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (as  proposed 
to  be  added  by  section  13207(d)),  strike  out 
"performed"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "per- 
forms". 

In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  531(g)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  13207(d)),  strike  out  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(B)  If- 

"(i)  such  organization  Is  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(cK6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  the  membership  of  such  organi- 
zation Is  limited  to  entitles  engaged  In  the 
transportation  by  air  of  Individuals  or  prop- 
erty for  compensation  or  hire,  or 

"(11)  such  organization  la  a  corporation  all 
the  stock  of  which  Is  owned  entirely  by  enti- 
ties referred  to  in  clause  (1),  and". 

In  clause  (vl)  of  section  57(aK9KE)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  proposed 
to  be  added  by  section  13208(a)),  strike  out 
"The"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the". 

In  clause  (vil)  of  such  section  57(a)(9KE), 
strike  out  "The"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the". 

In  section  14001(aK2),  strike  out 
"amounts". 

In  section  14001(aH4),  strike  out  "March 
1.  1986"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  2, 
1986". 

In  section  15202.  strike  out  subsection  (b) 
and  redesignate  subsection  (e)  as  subsection 
(b). 

In  section  19001(a).  strike  out  "and  Com- 
pensation Rate  Amendments  of  1985"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Amendments  of 
1986". 

In  section  19011- 

(1)  strike  out  "April  1,  1986"  in  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (eK2)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "July  1, 1986":  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (f  >— 

(A)  strike  out  "April  1,  1986"  each  place  it 
appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1986"; 

(B)  strike  out  "March  31,  1986"  both 
places  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2KA)  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 1986":  and 

(C)  strike  out  "April  and  May  1986"  in 
paragraph  (2KB)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  and  August  1986". 

Strike  out  subtitle  B  of  title  XIX  (and  re- 
designate subtitle  C  as  subtitle  B). 

In  section  19081(bK2),  strike  out  "April  1, 
1986"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1. 
1986". 

In  section  190S3— 

(1)  strike  out  "February  1,  1986"  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "May  1, 
1986":  and 

(2)  strike  out  "November  1,  1986,  and  No- 
vember 1,  1987,"  in  subsection  (f)  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "February  1,  1987,  and  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1988.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


COMMtTTB  ON  AORICtaXDRB,  mrnUTtON,  ANB 
FORISTRT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wlah  to 
announce  that  the  Conunittee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  haf 
scheduled  a  markup  on  8.  2045,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  to  reauthorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  such  act,  and  (or  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  markup  is  to  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, March  25.  1986,  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  328-A  Russell  Senate  Office 
BuUding. 

Please  contact  the  conunittee  staff 
at  224-2035  If  further  Information  If 
needed. 


SUBCOMMITTXI  OR  PUBLIC  LAIISB,  I 

WATER,  AND  RESOURCES  CORSBRVATIOM 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Resource 
Conservation  on  Monday,  March  31, 
1986,  In  Kotzebue,  AK,  and  Wednes- 
day. April  2,  1986.  In  Bethel,  AK,  on  S. 
2066.  to  amend  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Act  to  provide  Alaska  Natives 
with  certain  options  for  the  continued 
ownership  of  lands  and  corporate 
shares  pursuant  to  the  Act  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  hearing  on  Monday,  March  31. 
1986,  wlU  be  held  from  12:80  p.m.  to  6 
p.m.  at  the  Kotzebue  Senior  Citizens 
Center  In  Kotzebue.  AK.  The  hearing 
on  Wednesday,  April  2,  1986,  will  be 
held  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  at  the 
VFW  Club  In  Bethel,  AK. 

Witnesses  are  asked  to  limit  their 
oral  testimony  to  3  to  6  minutes.  Wit- 
nesses will  be  placed  In  panels.  Those 
wishing  to  testify  should  sign  up  In  ad- 
vance of  the  hearing  no  later  than 
close  of  business  on  Thursday,  March 
27.  1986.  Witnesses  are  requested  to 
bring  five  copies  of  their  testimony 
with  them  to  the  hearing. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact one  of  the  offices  of  Senator  Mur- 
kowskl  at  the  following  addresses:  701 
C  Street,  Box  1,  Anchorage,  AK  99613, 
907-271-3738;  101  12th  Avenue.  Box  7, 
Fairbanks,  AK  99701.  907-486-0238;  or 
Box  1647,  Federal  Building.  Juneau, 
AK  99802,  907-586-7400. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SBLWT  OOMKXTTIB  OK  tllTILUOBirOI 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  March  13,  1986, 
In  closed  executive  session  In  order  to 
conduct  a  hearing  on  the  fiscal  year 
1987  Intelligence  authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTSt  OR  lAMKIlfO.  HOXTSniO,  AHD  USBAM 
AfTAniS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
March  13.  1986.  In  order  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  S.  1763.  S.  2058.  and  S. 
2076.  and  also  to  act  on  four  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBcoiaaTm  on  DcrafSB  AcqtnsmoN 

POUCY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Acquisition  Policy, 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
March  13.  1986.  in  order  to  receive  tes- 
timony on  S.  2082,  the  Defense  Acqui- 
sition Enterprize  And  Initiative  Act  of 
1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

srjBcouMTma  on  ihvestigation 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March  13, 
1986,  in  order  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
airline  safety  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TOBACCO  AND  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  HEALTH 
PROMOTION  DIRECnVE 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
leased a  health  promotion  directive 
which  is  a  disappointment  to  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
health  of  military  service  members 
and  their  families.  By  omitting  from 
this  directive  positive  and  substantive 
provisions  which  would  have  discount- 
ed the  Department  of  Defense  subsi- 
dies for  tobacco  products  sold  on  mili- 
tary installations,  the  Secretary 
missed  a  significant  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  of  those  who 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

This  directive  guarantees  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  continue 
to  subsidize  disease  and  premature 
death  among  its  personnel  and  their 
families.  Additional  service  members 
and  their  families  will  siiffer  from 
limg  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  other 
smoklng-related  maladies  as  a  result  of 
this  directive.  These  individuals  will 
seek  medical  care  for  their  diseases  In 
military  hospitals  and  In  VA  medical 
centers.  Taxpayers  will  foot  the  blU 
for  this  care. 


Everyone  lost  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  exception  of  the  tobac- 
co industry.  It  is  the  taxpayer  and  the 
service  members  and  their  families 
who  are  the  biggest  losers.  The  former 
wiU  pay  more  in  taxes  for  the  health 
care  of  smokers;  the  latter  will  suffer 
needlessly  from  preventable  diseases. 

This  directive  could  have  been  and 
should  have  been  more  effective.  On 
February  5.  Senators  Chatee.  Boren, 
LUGAR.  Proxmhik.  HA-mELD.  Kenwedt. 
and  Heinz  joined  me  in  writing  to  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  urging  him  to  stop 
the  subsidy  of  tobacco  products  on 
military  installations.  The  Secretary 
has  chosen  not  to  do  so. 

Instead,  the  Secretary's  directive 
calls  for  aggressive  educational  pro- 
grams regarding  smoking  and  its 
danger.  I  support  such  programs  and  I 
am  pleased  that  they  are  included  in 
the  directive.  But  this  is  quite  simply 
not  enough.  Judging  from  press  re- 
ports, as  well  as  from  his  own  com- 
ments in  a  memorandum  to  the  service 
Secretaries  outlining  the  directive,  I 
am  convinced  that  Secretary  Wein- 
berger understands  and  even  agrees 
with  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who 
wrote  him.  The  overwhelming  evi- 
dence regarding  the  iU-effects  of 
smoking  on  the  military  community 
has  not  escaped  his  notice.  I  believe 
that  he  would  have  liked  to  have  in- 
cluded an  end  to  the  military  tobacco 
subsidy  in  his  directive.  However,  the 
supporters  of  the  tobacco  industry, 
both  in  Congress  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration, are  many  and  vocal.  They 
have  persuaded  the  Secretary  to  put 
off  any  increase  in  tobacco  prices  in 
commissaries  and  exchanges  to  the  in- 
definite future,  after  "a  reasonable 
trial  of  the  Intense  antismoking  cam- 
paign." Once  again  we  see  good  public 
policy  sacrificed  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  special  interest  politics. 

Tuesday's  announcement  fiuther 
highlights  the  schizophrenic  approach 
of  the  Federal  Giavemment  with 
regard  to  tobacco.  The  Secretary  notes 
these  "undesirable  Inconsistencies"  In 
his  memorandum  to  the  service  Secre- 
taries. With  this  directive,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  encourage  military  personnel 
to  smoke  by  keeping  cigarette  prices 
far  below  the  prevailing  local  rate, 
even  though  we  will  be  spending  tax- 
payer's dollars  to  warn  the  same  per- 
sonnel of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
use  of  tobacco.  This  is  nothing  short 
of  absurd.  Mr.  President. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  last  word 
on  this  matter.  What  the  Secretary 
has  failed  to  do  administratively  can 
still  be  done  legislatively.  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  1987  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  to  require 
that  prices  of  tobacco  products  in  com- 
missaries and  exchanges  be  raised  to 
the  prevailing  local  rate.  The  addition- 
al revenues  raised  by  higher  tobacco 
prices  will  be  returned  to  the  morale 
and  welfare  fund  In  the  case  of  ex- 


changes and  to  improved  operations  In 
the  case  of  commissaries.  In  that  way, 
we  wiU  provide  a  real  benefit  to  the 
majority  of  the  military  community 
who  do  not  smoke  by  discontinuing 
subsidies  to  the  minority  who  do.« 


DEDUCTIBIUTY  OF  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  TAXES 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  recently  called  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  recent  series  of  arti- 
cles in  the  Washington  Times  by  na- 
tionally syndicated  economics  colum- 
nist Warren  Brookes  concerning  the 
deductibility  of  State  and  local  taxes. 
Today.  I  would  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  December  1984/January  1985  issue 
of  "People  &  Taxes."  a  newsletter 
published  by  Ralph  Nader's  group. 
Public  Citizen.  The  support  for  the 
elimination  of  this  unfair  deduction 
demonstrated  by  Public  Citizen  in  this 
article.  I  believe,  helps  to  show  that 
people  of  varying  political  views  agree 
on  at  least  one  aspect  of  tax  reform: 
Repealing  the  deduction  for  State  and 
local  taxes  must  be  eliminated  in  order 
to  achieve  true  tax  reform. 

In  this  article,  the  deduction  receives 
the  award  for  being  the  "Loophole  of 
the  Month."  The  article  points  out  the 
important  fact  that,  while  looked  at  in 
isolation,  repeal  could  cause  some 
problems,  when  overall  tax  reform  is 
taken  into  consideration,  most  taxpay- 
ers, even  those  in  high-tax  States, 
would  be  better  off.  The  House  tax  bill 
demonstrates  clearly  that  such  is  not 
the  case  if  this  deduction  is  retained. 
Many  Americans  would  face  higher 
tax  rates  under  the  House  bill  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  House  pushes 
taxpayers  into  higher  tax  brackets  at 
lower  threshold  levels.  Why  did  the 
House  lower  the  income  thresholds? 
Because  additional  revenue  was 
needed  to  pay  for  retaining  deductibil- 
ity. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  a 
fact  that  has  not  received  much  atten- 
tion. Opponents  of  repeal  claim  that 
States  will  be  pressured  to  reduce 
taxes  since  they  will  no  longer  be  de- 
ductible. This  would  then  lead  to  a  re- 
duction in  essential  services.  However, 
this  entire  argujnent  ignores  one  im- 
portant fact,  a  fact  of  which  the 
States  are  well  aware:  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  States  piggy-back  on 
the  Federal  personal  income  tax  by 
using  Federal  law  to  determine  indi- 
viduals State  tax  liabilities.  Even  more 
States  utilize  the  Federal  measure- 
ment rules  for  corporate  income  tax 
purposes.  When  the  Federal  tax  base 
is  broadened,  the  States'  tax  bases  are 
also  broadened.  Without  the  accompa- 
njring  reduction  in  rates.  States  wlU 
see  their  revenue  coffers  overflowing 
with  money.  This  would  then  provide 
the  States  with  the  politically  appeal- 


ing prospect  of  reducing  taxes  without 
adversely  affecting  revenues.  Mr. 
President,  I  cannot  imderstand  why 
this  fact  has  not  received  more  atten- 
tion. Even  more  to  the  point.  I  cannot 
understand  why  opponents  of  repeal 
are  xising  this  argiunent  at  all.  It  Is 
clearly  a  misstatement  of  the  fact 
which  I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments  raised 
by  the  Public  Citizen  article  further 
demonstrate  the  fairness  issue  in- 
volved in  deductibility.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  strongly  consider  the 
points  made  by  public  citizen  as  the 
Senate  continues  consideration  of  the 
tax  reform  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
referred  to  above  appear  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Public  Citizen.  December  1984/ 
January  19851 

Frostbklt  Liberals  Ambush  Tax  Reporm 
(By  Matthew  Cooper) 

The  first  principle  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  (D-NY) 
recently  observed  with  indignation.  Is  to 
avoid  assessing  taxes.  So  much  for  "life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  which 
most  Americans  probably  regard  as  the  fun- 
damentals of  government. 

Moynlhan.  regarded  as  a  learned  historian 
and  one  of  his  party's  leading  Intellectuals, 
is  simply  engaging  in  the  ancient  political 
alchemy  of  trying  to  turn  pork  barreling 
Into  something  more  noble.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  that  going  around  since  the  Treas- 
ury Department  issued  its  tax  reform  plan 
In  November. 

Every  interest  group  has  Its  gripe.  The 
gripe  for  Moynlhan  and  many  other  Demo- 
crats is  the  Treasury  plan's  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  current  federal  tax  deduction 
for  individuals'  payments  of  state  and  local 
property.  Income  and  sales  taxes.  A  group  of 
liberal  politicians,  who  might  otherwise  be 
expected  to  offer  strong  support  for  a 
Treasury  proposal  that  reduces  taxes  an  av- 
erage of  8.5  percent  on  all  taxpayers,  has 
ripped  Treasury's  plan  largely  because  it 
would  kill  a  single  tax  break  used  by  fewer 
than  one-third  of  all  taxpayers. 

About  half  of  the  tax  benefits  from  the 
federal  deduction  for  state  and  local  taxes 
go  to  households  earning  more  than  (50.000. 
Out  of  every  tax  dollar  saved  by  IndividualB 
using  the  present  deduction,  about  82  cents 
end  up  in  the  pocket  of  persons  earings 
above  $30,000.  Despite  those  statistics,  Moy- 
nlhan and  seveal  other  Democrats  who  rep- 
resent high-tax  Prostbelt  states  say  they 
will  continue  to  spurn  Treasury's  package 
until  and  unless  Treasury  agrees  to  preserve 
the  deduction  for  state  and  local  taxes. 

The  federal  tax  deduction  for  levies  paid 
to  state  and  local  governments  does  not 
qualify  as  a  blatant  squandering  of  the 
public  trust.  It's  not  on  a  par  with,  say,  the 
writeoff  that  permits  attorneys  to  deduct 
their  bar  conferences  on  cruise  ships, 

Moynlhan,  New  York  Oov.  Mario  Cuomo, 
and  other  spokesmen  for  states  with  high 
tax  rates  argue  that  repeal  of  the  federal 
deduction  would  mean  a  large  tax  hike  for 
the  average  taxpayer,  falling  disproportion- 
ately on  residents  in  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Delaware,  Maryland,  Wisconsin,  Cali- 
fornia and  other  states  with  high  taxes  on 
income  and  property.  Several  lawmakers, 


therefore,  have  complained  about  a  regional 
unfairness  in  Treasury's  plan.  Furthermore. 
It  Is  perceived  as  a  double  tax  on  the  same 
income,  rubbing  salt  in  the  wound  of  state 
taxpayers  and  lending  defenders  of  the  de- 
duction their  most  attractive  argument. 
"Monies  paid  to  a  state  or  a  local  govern- 
ment don't  constitute  Income  available  for 
(federal)  taxes,"  Moynlhan  explained.  "It's 
already  disappeared.  It's  not  income." 

Moynlhan's  scholarly  vexation  at  double 
taxation  will  be  news  to  taxpayers  whose 
income  has  always  been  taxed  twice— for 
social  security  and  for  income  taxes.  Busi- 
nesses have  also  long  complained  that  cor- 
porate Income  taxes  amount  to  double  tax- 
ation on  the  same  dollar— once  at  the  corpo- 
rate level  and  later  at  the  shareholders' 
level. 

Estimates  vary,  but  the  44  percent  of  New 
Yorkers  who  use  the  federal  deduction  for 
state  and  local  taxes  save  an  average  of 
nearly  $900  off  their  federal  tax  bill.  That 
compares  to  a  tax  savings  for  Itemlzers  In 
Massachusetts  of  about  1650,  and  a  tax 
break  of  only  1330  for  Florldians,  whose 
state  tax  burden  ranks  among  the  lowest  in 
the  nation. 

Defenders  of  the  present  deduction  fear 
that  If  the  deduction  Is  repealed,  citizens  In 
high-tax  states  will  feel  the  full  weight  of 
heavy  state  and  local  taxes.  New  York  state 
politicians,  for  example,  fret  that  tax-slash- 
ing and  budget<utting  movements  would 
foment  In  every  hamlet  from  Buffalo  to  the 
Bronx.  Beselged  state  lawmakers,  so  the  sce- 
nario goes,  win  be  forced  to  cut  taxes,  axe 
services,  and  curtail  programs  aiding  the 
poor. 

Since  New  Yorkers  use  the  deduction 
more  than  residents  of  other  states  do.  New 
York  politicians  have  emerged  as  the  most 
outspoken  critics  of  this  portion  of  the 
Treasury  proposal.  Cuomo  charged  that  It 
would  "pulverzle  the  middle  class."  Moynl- 
han was  quoted  as  saying,  "Ooddamn  it. 
they're  trying  to  wreck  our  state."  Calling 
the  plan,  "ruinous,"  Moynlhan  vowed,  "I'm 
on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  see  It 
doesn't  happen." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  liberal 
Rep.  David  Obey  (D-Wlsc.).  only  hours  after 
Treasury  announced  its  comprehensive 
reform  proposal,  warned  his  House  col- 
leagues that  "your  state  and  mine  .  .  .  will 
get  the  shaft."  Obey's  sute  ranks  fifth  in 
the  country  in  usage  of  the  federal  deduc- 
tion for  state  and  local  taxes. 

WXIOHIlfO  THB  OOODIKS 

Some  of  these  nightmares  might  occur  if 
the  Treasury  eliminated  deductions  piece- 
meal. But  if  implemented  in  lu  entirety,  the 
complete  package  of  tax  reform  offered  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan  would 
leave  most  taxpayers  better  off— even  those 
In  high-tax  states. 

Even  though  residents  of  New  York  state 
are  more  likely  to  Itemize  their  deductions 
than  persons  In  other  states,  about  six  out 
of  ten  New  Yorkers  do  not  Itemize  and 
therefore  never  use  the  deduction  for  state 
and  local  taxes.  Even  many  itemlzers  who 
would  use  the  state-local  deduction  would 
fare  well  when  the  Treasury  plan  Is  viewed 
In  Its  entirety. 

According  to  Treasury  statistics,  a  New 
York  family  with  a  median  Income  of 
135,160  pays  total  federal  taxes  of  $3,205 
under  present  law,  compared  with  $3,182 
under  Regan's  plan— a  savings  of  $23  per 
year  even  though  state  and  local  taxes  could 
no  longer  be  deducted.  In  other  words,  for 
many  families,  the  tax  Increase  caused  by 
termination  of  the  state-local  tax  deduction 


would  be  outweighed  by  other  tax  reduo* 
tlons  In  the  Treasury's  plan:  doubling  tax 
exemptions  to  $2,000  for  each  family 
member,  expanding  the  standard  deduction 
for  non-itemlzers,  Increasing  the  write-offs 
for  individual  retirement  accounts,  lowering 
marginal  tax  rates,  and  other  goodies.  Mr. 
and  Ms.  Albany  would  enjoy  their  share  of 
federal  tax  cutting. 

State  treasuries  may  find  the  least  to 
whine  about.  A  tax  reform  that  gives  many 
citizens  an  overall  tax  cut  Is  hardly  the  Im- 
petus for  a  state-level  tax  revolt.  States,  In 
fact,  could  reap  a  politician's  dream— the 
opportunity  to  cut  taxes  if  Treasury's  plan 
becomes  law. 

At  present,  34  state  tax  systems  "piggy- 
back"  on  the  federal  personal  income  tax  by 
using  federal  law  to  determine  individuals' 
sUte  tax  liabilities.  Many  of  the  46  sUtes 
with  con>orate  income  taxes  rely  on  income 
measurement  rules  of  the  fedenil  corporate 
tax.  When  Treasury  broadens  the  tax  base, 
states  automatically  broaden  theirs. 

Oov.  Cuomo,  when  quizzed  about  why  he 
would  oppose  this  potential  windfall  to  New 
York's  state  coffers,  replied.  "Well,  we  don't 
want  them  (additional  taxes).  That's  the 
whole  point.  It  would  chase  people  out  of 
the  state."  If  Cuomo  disdains  additional 
state  revenue,  however,  he  has  one  enviable 
choice:  cut  taxes.  That's  not  a  bad  predica- 
ment for  any  politician. 

TAX  BXKAK  AS  SUBSET 

Treasury  officials  have  attempted  to  turn 
the  Prostbelt  liberals'  own  fairness  argu- 
ment agalitst  them  by  emphasizing  thai  the 
current  deduction  amounts  to  a  larger  subsi- 
dy for  taxpayers  In  high-tax  states  than  In 
low-tax  states.  Moynlhan  bridled  at  Treas- 
ury's use  of  the  word  "subsidy. "  "There  Is 
something  to  be  resisted  in  the  notion  that 
what  the  federal  government  doesn't  tax.  it 
has  given  you,"  he  told  the  New  York 
Times.  Moynlhan  admitted,  however,  that 
he  vilified  oil  companies'  write-offs  as  'sub- 
sidles  "  because,  he  said,  "we  don't  have  any 
oil  wells  in  New  York." 

Texans.  whose  state  has  grown  rich  on  oil 
revenues,  have  little  need  for  federal  deduc- 
tions for  sUte  and  local  taxes.  New  Yorkers, 
whose  state  raises  revenue  from  sales,  prop- 
erty and  Income  taxes,  have  little  need  for 
federal  write-offs  for  oil  drilling. 

And  there  lies  the  basis  for  a  selfless  com- 
promise, if  Frostbelt  liberals  really  want  to 
support  Treasury's  tax  reform  package.  But 
if  they  don't,  there  lurks  the  basis  for  an 
unholy  alliance.* 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 
DAY 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  Sigma  Delu  Chi.  the  Soci- 
ety of  Professional  Journalists,  in  com- 
memorating March  16,  1986,  as  Free- 
dom of  Information  Day. 

As  a  former  journalist  myself,  I 
know  just  how  vital  the  exchange  of 
information  must  be  In  a  democratic 
s(x:iety.  Of  all  the  rights  we  cherish  in 
America,  the  right  to  know  is  among 
the  most  important. 

Now  is  the  time  to  reflect  on  the 
foundations  of  our  freedom,  from  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  and  to  renew  our  re- 
solve to  protect  them  from  future  as- 
saults. We  must  always  remember  that 
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democracy,  like  so  many  special  crea- 
tiires.  cannot  survive  in  captivity,  but 
only  In  the  open. 

It  seems  particularly  appropriate  to 
mark  this  occasion  on  March  16.  the 
birthday  of  James  Madison,  who  per- 
haps did  more  for  American  freedom 
than  anyone  else  in  our  history.  As  the 
Father  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
principal  author  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. Madison  had  the  foresight  to 
design  a  free  society  that  could  keep 
itself  free.  He  understood— and  in  40 
years  of  public  service,  helped  to 
prove—that  democracy  was  mankind's 
greatest  and  most  powerful  invention. 

We  owe  it  to  our  forefathers  and  our 
children  to  keep  fighting  for  the  free- 
doms that  make  democracy  work.* 


INNA  AND  NAUM  MEIMAN:  A 
LOOK  AT  THEIR  LIVES 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though many  of  my  colleagues  have 
participated  in  the  Congressional  Call 
to  Conscience  to  draw  attention  to  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry,  only  a  few  of 
us  have  had  the  opportunity  to  actual- 
ly meet  the  Soviet  Jews  who  fUl  our 
hearts  and  minds  with  concern.  Be- 
cause of  this.  I  want  to  acquaint  my 
colleagues  with  the  lifestyle  of  two 
friends  of  mine,  Inna  and  Naimi 
Melman. 

The  Meimans  were  married,  both  for 
the  second  time,  in  1981.  Naum  is  a 
physicist.  Inna  is  an  English  tutor  in 
her  midfifties.  Naum  has  a  daughter 
in  Colorado  who  emigrated  some  years 
ago. 

I  visited  their  apartment  in  Moscow 
on  the  fifth  floor.  The  buUdlng  does 
not  have  an  elevator  which  makes  life 
very  difficult  for  72-year-old  Naum 
and  for  Inna  who  is  critically  ill  with 
cancer.  Naum  has  lived  there  for  over 
30  years. 

As  visitors  come  into  the  apartment. 
Naum  makes  a  fuss,  giving  house  slip- 
pers and  making  sure  that  you  have  a 
comfortable  place  to  sit.  Like  any  hos- 
pitable couple.  Naum  and  Inna  bring 
out  some  sort  of  sweet  and  the  inevita- 
ble Russian  tea. 

Visiting  with  Naum  and  Inna  Is  like 
going  to  any  friend's  house— with  one 
major  exception.  As  foreigners,  you 
and  I  can  leave.  The  Meimans,  and 
others  like  them,  live  each  day  in 
hope.  Without  our  voices,  my  col- 
leagues, their  hopes  may  fade.  We 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  grow  silent. 

I  urge  the  Soviet  authorities  to  allow 
Inna  and  Naum  Melman  to  emigrate.* 


JMI 


UNITED  STATES  POLICY  ON 
CHILEAN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  Reagan  administration's 
efforts  to  call  attention  to  the  current 
human  rights  situation  in  Chile. 


As  a  member  of  the  board  of  Inter- 
national Friends  of  the  Chilean 
Human  Rights  Commission.  I  have 
seen  detailed  evidence  of  the  Pinochet 
government's  poor  performance  in  the 
area  of  human  rights.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State's  1985  report  on  Chile's 
himian  rights  practices  further  under- 
lines the  concern  of  our  Government: 

Reliable  and  documented  reports  of  tor- 
ture and  mistreatment  of  those  detained  by 
the  authorities  continue  to  be  received  by 
human  rights  organizations,  and  there  was 
an  increase  in  charges  by  human  rights 
groups  and  government  opponents  of  tem- 
porary kidnappings,  beatings,  and  torture 
by  persons  frequently  reported  to  be  agents 
of  the  security  forces.  There  continued  to  be 
a  high  level  of  far  left  terrorism,  to  which 
was  attributed  the  murders  of  military  and 
police  officers  and  civilians,  as  well  as  the 
bombing  of  Installations  identified  with  the 
Chilean  government  or  the  United  States, 
such  as  Mormon  churches,  U.S.-owned  com- 
panies, and  binational  centers. 

Yesterday,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Richard  Schifter  Introduced  a 
draft  resolution  on  Chile  at  the 
annual  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  in  Geneva. 
This  resolution  firmly  places  the 
United  States  among  such  democratic 
states  as  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica,  West 
Germany,  and  Britain  in  collective  op- 
position to  the  human  rights  perform- 
ance of  the  Chilean  Government. 
While  I  am  pleased  that  Chile's  Gov- 
ernment was  concerned  enough  about 
its  international  reputation  that  it 
permitted  full  access  to  the  U.N.'s  Spe- 
cial Rapporteur  on  Chile,  Professor 
Fernando  Volio  of  Costa  Rica,  I  am 
disturbed  that  President  Pinochet's  re- 
sponse has  been  to  attack  his  domestic 
critics  in  the  democratic  parties  and  to 
criticize  foreign  interference  In  Chile's 
affairs. 

Professor  Vollo's  report  on  Chile  ex- 
presses the  special  Rapporteur's  con- 
cern about  the  incidence  of  torture 
and  physical  abuse  against  political 
opponents  of  the  government  and 
human  rights  activists.  More  specifi- 
cally, this  U.N.  report  states  that: 

Such  violations  as  well-founded  reports  of 
torture  and  abuses  by  security  forces,  the 
climate  of  Insecurity  for  tboae  Involved  In 
church  and  human  rights  work,  the  prohibi- 
tion preventing  several  thousand  Chilean 
exiles  from  returning  to  their  country,  and 
the  suppression  of  fundamental  political 
rights  and  freedoms  through  the  mainte- 
nance of  exceptional  executive  powers 
during  the  prolonged  period  in  which  States 
of  Exception  to  constitutional  rights  have 
been  in  effect. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment would  respond  In  a  positive 
and  constructive  way  to  the  recom- 
mendations suggested  in  Professor 
Vollo's  report.  Such  human  rights  vio- 
lations are  a  blot  on  Chile's  past  repu- 
tation as  a  stronghold  of  democracy  in 
the  Americas.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Ambassador  Schifter  has  now 
moved  to  table  the  American  resolu- 
tion on  Chile,  so  that  it  might  be  acted 
upon  expeditiously.  I  further  under- 


stand that  another,  more  strident  res- 
olution has  been  subsequently  offered 
by  Mexico,  Yugoslavia,  and  Algeria. 
These  governments  should  give  fuU 
consideration  to  the  importance  of 
having  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission speak  with  one  voice  on  this 
humanitarian  issue.  Knowing  these 
facts,  there  should  be  no  mlsimder- 
standing  of  where  the  United  States 
stands  on  human  rights  in  Chile  and 
what  the  most  constructive  approach 
to  encouraging  a  transition  to  democ- 
racy in  Chile  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  today's  New 
York  Times  on  Chile  as  well  as  the 
text  of  the  United  States  draft  resolu- 
tion on  Chile  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

[From  the  New  Yoric  Times,  Mar.  13, 1986] 

DinTKD  States,  in  Rkversal,  Faolts 
CioLEAif  s  Over  Rights  Issue 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 
Washuicton,  March  12.— The  United 
States,  in  a  reversal  of  policy,  today  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  human  rights  situ- 
ation in  Chile.  It  called  on  other  countries 
to  support  a  United  Nations  resolution  con- 
demning the  Chilean  rights  record. 

State  E>epartment  officials  said  the  United 
States  had  been  quietly  pressing  for  months 
In  favor  of  changes  under  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  President  Augusto  Pinochet, 
which  has  been  in  power  in  Chile  since  1973. 
But  they  said  that  the  efforts  had  been 
frustrated  and  that  the  United  States  has 
therefore  decided  not  only  to  publicize  its 
unhappiness  in  a  public  statement  but  also 
to  denounce  Chile  in  a  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
in  Geneva. 

U.S.  FEARS  LEmST  IltROAOS 

The  criticism  of  Chile  follows  American 
support  for  the  ouster  of  Jean-Claude  Duva- 
ller  in  Haiti  and  of  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  in 
the  Philippines,  both  of  whom  has  also  been 
accused  of  rights  violations  by  Washington. 

The  United  States  says  it  fears  the  failure 
of  General  Pinochet  to  create  room  for  a 
non-Communist  opposition  will  make  a 
sham  of  the  political  transition  he  has 
promised  and  enhance  support  for  Commu- 
nists. 

A  Constitution  that  took  effect  in  Chile  In 
March  1981  provides  for  continued  direct 
rule  by  the  military  Junta  until  1989,  when 
presidential  elections  are  to  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  phased  return  to  full  civilian  rule 
by  1997. 

The  draft  resolution  introduced  by  the 
United  SUtes  In  the  United  Nations  rights 
commission  marked  the  first  time  that  It 
had  taken  the  lead  In  criticizing  Chile 
before  that  body.  In  past  years,  the  Reagan 
Administration  had  either  voted  against  or 
abstained  on  antl-Chllean  resolutions. 

Richard  Schifter.  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitari- 
an Affairs,  said  at  a  news  conference  in 
Geneva  today  that  the  United  States  had 
made  public  Its  criticism  because  Chile  had 
not  responded  to  quiet  diplomacy. 

Charles  E.  Redman,  a  State  Department 
spokesman,  said  the  United  States  had  also 
decided  to  Introduce  Its  own  resolution  be- 
cause It  has  been  dissatisfied  with  resolu- 
tions offered  in  the  past  by  Cuba  and 
others. 


"We  believe  the  resolution  we  introduced 
In  Geneva  presents  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion In  Chile  In  an  objective  way  and  hope 
that  other  countries  will  Join  us  in  support- 
ing this  text,"  Mr.  Redman  said. 

The  resolution,  although  commending 
Chile  for  admitting  a  United  Nations 
human  rights  observer  last  year,  noted  the 
aUegatlons  made  by  the  observer  and  ex- 
pressed concern  "at  the  persistence  of  seri- 
ous violations  of  human  rights  In  ChUe." 

The  draft  resolution  said  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  "notes  with  particular 
dismay  the  ineffectiveness  of  government 
and  judicial  authorities  In  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  abuses  by  security  forces,  and 
expresses  special  concern  over  the  failure  of 
the  Government  of  Chile  to  Insure  the  thor- 
ough investigation  and  persecution  of  the 
many  recent  cases  of  kldnappiiig  and  tor- 
ture." 

American  officials  said  the  criticism  had 
apparently  caused  concern  In  Chile.  United 
Press  International  reported  that  General 
Pinochet  met  today  with  his  Cabinet  to  dis- 
cuss the  American  condemnation  of  Chile's 
rights  record. 

Croeam  Bishops  Issue  am  Appeal 

SAirriAGO.  Chile,  March  12  (Reuters).— 
The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  today  urged 
the  Government  tc  listen  to  Its  opponents 
and  said  that  punitive  laws  and  dispropor- 
tionate repression  were  Illegitimate. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  the  Episcopal  Conference,  the 
bishops  also  spoke  out  against  the  use  of  vi- 
olence and  said  a  visit  by  Pope  John  Paul  II 
next  year  was  not  meant  to  support  either 
the  Government  or  the  opposition.  Leftists 
have  urged  the  Pope  not  to  come. 

The  bishops'  statement  came  a  day  after 
the  Government  marked  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  1981  Constitution  with  an  un- 
compromising speech  by  Interior  Minister 
Rlcardo  Garcia  and  a  wave  of  bombings  by 
leftist  guerrillas. 

The  bombings  caused  blackouts  in  Con- 
cepclOn  and  in  some  parts  of  Valparaiso, 
Vina  del  Mar  and  Santiago,  the  police  said. 

UNHRC  1986  Draft  RESOLunoN 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  aware 
of  Its  responsibility  to  promote  and  encour- 
age respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  and  resolved  to  remain 
vigilant  with  regard  to  violations  of  human 
rights  wherever  they  occur. 

Noting  the  obligation  of  the  government 
of  Chile  to  respect  and  protect  human 
rights  in  accordance  with  the  international 
instruments  to  which  Chile  is  a  pariy,  an 
Obligation  which  is  not  different  from  that 
of  any  other  government  which  is  a  party  to 
International  human  rights  instniments. 

Recalling  its  successive  resolutions  on  the 
situation  of  human  rights  in  Chile  and  in 
particular  Its  resolution  11  (XXXV)  of  6 
March  1979,  by  which  it  appointed  a  special 
rapporteur  on  the  situation  of  those  rights, 
and  its  resolution  of  1985/47  of  14  March 
1986,  in  which  it  agreed  most  recently  to 
extend  the  mandate  of  the  special  rappor- 
teur for  one  more  year,  and  In  view  of  the 
serious  human  rights  violations  In  Chile  to 
give  high  priority  to  the  study  of  this  Issue. 

Recalling  also  the  concern  expressed  by 
the  general  assembly  on  the  situation  of 
human  rights  in  Chile  in  its  resolutions  3219 
(XZIX)  Of  6  November  1974,  3448  (XXX)  of 
9  December  1975,  31/124  of  16  December 
1976,  32/118  of  16  December  1977,  33/175  of 
30  December  1978.  34/179  of  17  December 
1979.  35/188  of  15  December  1980.  36/157  of 


16  December  1981,  37/183  of  17  December 
1982.  38/102  of  16  December  1983.  39/121  of 
14  December  1984  and  In  particular,  general 
assembly  resolution  40/145  of  13  December 
1985  In  which  the  assembly  Invited  the  com- 
mission on  human  rights  to  take  the  most 
appropriate  steps  for  the  effective  restora- 
tion of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms in  that  country,  including  the  exten- 
sion of  the  mandate  of  the  special  rappor- 
teur for  one  more  year. 

Having  examined  the  special  rapporteur's 
report: 

1.  Commends  the  special  rapporteur  for 
his  report  on  the  situation  of  human  rights 
In  Chile,  prepared  In  accordance  with  reso- 
lution 1985/47,  and  the  efforts  made  by  the 
special  rapporteur  during  his  stay  In  Chile. 

2.  Recognizes  as  a  positive  development 
the  fact  that  the  government  of  Chile  per- 
mitted the  special  rapporteur  to  enter  the 
country  and  provided  the  cooperation  and 
freedom  of  access  to  persons  of  all  social, 
political  and  economic  interests  necessary 
for  his  investigation. 

3.  Expresses  its  concern,  nevertheless,  at 
the  persistence  of  serious  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Chile,  as  described  In  the 
report  of  the  si)ecial  rapporteur,  which 
refers  to  such  violations  as  well-founded  re- 
ports of  disappearances  and  of  torture  and 
abuses  by  security  forces,  the  climate  of  in- 
security for  those  Involved  In  church  and 
human  rights  work,  the  prohibition  prevent- 
ing several  thousand  Chilean  exiles  from  re- 
turning to  their  country,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  fundamental  political  righU  and 
freedoms  through  the  maintenance  of  ex- 
ceptional executive  powers  during  the  pro- 
longed period  in  which  states  of  exception 
to  constitutional  rights  have  been  in  effect. 

4.  Notes  with  particular  dismay  the  Inef- 
fectiveness of  government  and  Judicial  au- 
thorities In  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
abuses  by  security  forces,  and  expresses  spe- 
cial concern  over  the  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Chile  to  ensure  the  thorough  Inves- 
tigation and  prosecution  of  the  many  recent 
unsolved  cases  of  kidnapping  and  torture. 

5.  Expresses  its  conviction  that  a  legal  and 
political  structure,  based  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  emerging  from  a  civilized  and 
constructive  national  dialogue  between  the 
concerned  parties,  representative  of  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  respecting  the  full  exer- 
cise of  civil  and  political  rights,  Including 
those  of  trade  unions,  is  essential  to  the  full 
observance  of  human  rights  in  Chile,  as  in 
any  other  nation. 

6.  Once  again  appeals  to  the  Government 
of  Chile  to  restore  and  respect  human 
rights  in  harmony  with  provisions  of  the 
universal  declaration  of  human  rights  and 
in  accordance  with  obligations  it  has  as- 
sumed under  various  International  Instru- 
ments, and  to  re-establish  democratic  Insti- 
tutions and  the  principle  of  legality  essen- 
tial to  the  effective  enjoyment  and  exercise 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

7.  Strongly  recommends  the  government 
of  Chile  take  at  least  the  following  steps,  in 
conformity  with  the  Information  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  of  the  special  rap- 
porteur, and  adopt  the  measures  necessary 
pnd  conducive  thereto: 

A.  Immediately  put  an  end  to  all  forma  of 
physical  and  psychological  torture  by  the 
security  and  police  forces  and.  In  order  to 
accomplish  that  result,  reiterate  and  make 
public  the  order  of  July  30,  1985  by  Minis- 
ters of  Defense  and  Interior  which  caUs  for 
an  end  to  these  abuses: 

B.  Proceed  vigorously  through  Judicial 
and  administrative  action  to  investigate  all 


reports  of  torture,  killings,  kidnapptnga,  or 
other  human  rights  violations  by  the  securi- 
ty forces,  take  appropriate  action  against  all 
persons  found  guilty  of  such  violations,  and 
effect  such  reorganization  of  the  same  secu- 
rity forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  end  per- 
sistent problems  of  human  righU; 

C.  Establish  a  permanent  system  to  moni- 
tor the  conduct  of  the  security  and  police 
forces.  Including  the  National  Center  of  In- 
vestigations: 

D.  Cooperate  fully  and  effectively  with  in- 
vestigations of  recent  unsolved  assaults 
against  persons  engaged  In  human  rights  ac- 
tivities and  take  vigorous  steps  to  protect 
such  persons  against  future  assaults; 

E.  Proceed  vigorously  to  end  the  activities 
of  groups  and  bands,  whether  private  or 
connected  with  security  forces,  which  have 
been  reported  to  be  responsible  for  kidnap- 
pings, Interrogations,  Intimidation  and  beat' 
Ings  of  ordinary  citizens,  and  punish  those 
responsible,  especially  the  leaders  of  these 
groups: 

P.  Cooperate  fully  and  effectively  with  in- 
vestigations ordered  In  Judicial  proceedings 
on  criminal  cases  or  complaints  In  the  civil- 
ian and  military  tribunals,  and  reform  the 
legal  system  to  guarantee  the  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness of  Judicial  remedies,  particularly 
amparo  and  habeas  corpus: 

0.  Punish  persons  found  to  have  been 
guilty  of  terrorist  acts,  under  due  process  of 
law,  without  using  the  problem  of  terrorism 
as  a  Justification  for  any  abuse  of  authority 
against  persons  engaged  in  non-violent  op- 
position: 

H.  Maintain  law  and  order  without  resort 
to  excessive  use  of  force  by  security  and 
police  authorities  which  can  cause  Injury  or 
death  to  Innocent  bystanders  or  ether  per- 
sons not  engaged  In  violent  acts: 

1.  Amend  the  law  authorizing  the  declara- 
tion of  a  state  of  exception  so  as  to  limit  the 
time  and  circumstances  unoer  which  such 
state  of  exception  may  be  in  effect  and 
bring  the  law  Into  conformity  with  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  human  rights: 

J.  End  the  practice  of  ordering  Internal 
banishment  without  recourse  to  the  judicial 
system: 

K.  Allow  the  return  of  all  Chilean  citizens 
now  living  abroad  who  wish  to  return. 

8.  Requests  that  the  government  of  Chile 
continue  and  Increase  its  cooperation  with 
the  special  rapporteur  and  fully  Implement 
his  recommendations,  and  Invites  the  gov- 
ernment to  submit  any  comments  it  may 
have  to  the  commission  on  human  rights  at 
its  forty-third  session. 

9.  Decides  to  extend  the  mandate  of  the 
special  rapporteur  for  one  year  and  to  re- 
quest him  to  report  on  the  situation  on 
human  rights  In  Chile  to  the  General  As- 
sembly at  Its  forty-first  session  and  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  its  forty- 
third  session. 

10.  Recommends  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  council  that  it  make  appropriate  ar- 
rangements to  ensure  that  the  necessary  fi- 
nancial resources  and  sufficient  staff  are 
provided  to  Implement  this  resolution.* 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  CEN- 
TRAL INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 
AND  AMERICAN  ACADEMICS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the 
1960's  and  1970's  was  the  withdrawal, 
by  American  academics,  of  cooperation 
with  the  analytic  arms  of  U.S.  intelll- 
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gence.  This  country  produces  some  of 
the  finest  research  and  writing  on  for- 
eign countries  and  foreign  policy  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  American  aca- 
demics, with  their  fine  training  and 
years  of  experience,  frequently  devel- 
op expertise  on  particular  countries 
that  no  intelligence  organization  can 
match,  despite  its  access  to  secret 
sources. 

U.S.  intelligence  agencies  want  and 
need  the  help  of  academic  experts. 
They  need  the  "reality  check"  that  an 
outside  expert  can  provide  by  critiqu- 
ing their  analyses.  They  need  the 
fresh  ideas  that  an  outsider  can  inject 
into  the  intelligence  process.  Often, 
because  of  personnel  turnover,  they 
need  the  basic  guidance  that  a  sea- 
soned expert  can  provide  to  get  a  new 
analyst  off  to  a  good  start. 

Intelligence  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
policy  process.  Academics  should  be 
proud  to.  help  make  the  policy  process 
more  rational  by  ensuring  that  it  is 
based  upon  the  best  possible  Informa- 
tion and  analysis. 

American  academics,  in  turn,  need 
some  things  from  U.S.  intelligence 
agencies.  They  need  the  freedom  to 
state  their  views  without  censorship— 
except  as  required  to  delete  sensitive 
intelligence  sources  and  methods  or 
other  classified  information.  They 
need  enough  insulation  from  the  oper- 
ational side  of  U.S.  Intelligence  that 
their  cooperation  with  ansdysts  will 
not  lessen  their  ability  to  conduct  re- 
search In  foreign  countries.  And  they 
need  the  right  and  encouragement  to 
be  forthright  with  their  employers 
and  the  public  regarding  any  financial 
support  received  from  U.S.  agencies. 

The  recent  case  of  Nadav  Safran,  a 
truly  distinguished  professor  at  Har- 
vard University  who  was  faulted  for 
not  disclosing  CIA  support  for  an  aca- 
demic conference.  Illustrates  very  well 
both  our  need  for  academics  to  help 
U.S.  Intelligence  and  the  need  to  guard 
against  accidental  harm  to  those  aca- 
demics and  to  free  academic  enquiry 
everywhere.  Professor  Safran  exempli- 
fies the  tsrpe  of  insightful  scholar  who 
can  really  make  a  difference  by  apply- 
ing his  rigorous  analytic  approach  to 
problems  of  U.S.  intelligence.  His  res- 
ignation as  director  of  Harvard's 
Center  for  Middle  Eastern  Studies  is  a 
good  example  of  the  harm  that  can 
come  from  keeping  the  service  to  his 
country  so  secret  that  it  offends  schol- 
arly canons  or  university  rules. 

The  CIA  has  learned  from  this  case; 
they  are  both  changing  their  rules  re- 
garding contracts  with  academics  and 
reaching  out  to  the  academic  commu- 
nity to  exchange  views  on  this  issue. 
Recently,  the  CIA's  Deputy  Director 
for  Intelligence,  Robert  M.  Gates,  pre- 
sented the  CIA's  latest  position  In  a 
thoughtful  address  at  Harvard's  John 
F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government. 
His  discussion  may  not  be  the  last 
word,  but  It  Is  well  worth  reading. 


Both  the  CIA  and  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  would  be  most  In- 
terested In  hearing  the  reactions  of 
American  scholars,  for  we  are  serious 
when  we  say  that  America  needs  their 
contributions  to  the  intelligence  and 
policy  processes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Mr.  Gate's  address  on  "CIA  and  the 
University"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

CIA  AND  THX  UNivERsrrr 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  come  to 
Harvard  and  speak  about  the  relationship 
between  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
especially  Its  analytic&l/rese&rch  arm,  and 
the  academic  community.  Recent  events 
here  have  again  sparked  broad  discussion  of 
both  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  university 
scholars  cooperating  In  any  way  with  Ameri- 
can intelligence.  On  December  3rd  of  last 
year  the  Boston  Globe  stated  "The  scholar 
who  works  for  a  government  Intelligence 
agency  ceases  to  be  an  independent  spirit,  a 
true  scholar."  These  are  strong  words.  In 
my  view  they  are  absolutely  wrong.  None- 
theless, there  are  real  concerns  that  should 
be  addressed. 

My  remarks  tonight  center  on  two  simple 
propositions: 

First,  preserving  the  liberty  of  this  nation 
is  fundamental  to  and  prerequisite  for  the 
preservation  of  academic  freedom;  the  uni- 
versity community  cannot  prosper  and  pro- 
tect freedom  of  inquiry  oblivious  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  nation. 

Second,  in  defending  the  nation  and  our 
liberties,  the  Federal  Government  needs  to 
have  recourse  to  the  best  minds  in  the  coun- 
try, including  those  in  the  academic  commu- 
nity. Tensions  inevitably  accompany  the  re- 
lationship between  defense,  intelligence  and 
academe,  but  mutual  need  and  benefit  re- 
quire reconciliation  or  elimination  of  such 
tensions. 

THX  HISTORY  Or  CIA-UmVKRSrTT  RKLATIONS 

In  discussing  the  relationship  between  the 
academic  community  and  American  intelli- 
gence, and  specifically  the  research  and 
analysis  side  of  intelligence,  it  is  important 
to  go  back  to  antecedents  which,  coinciden- 
tally,  have  important  links  to  Harvard.  In 
the  summer  of  1941.  William  J.  Donovan 
persuaded  President  Roosevelt  of  the  need 
to  organize  a  coordinated  foreign  intelli- 
gence service  to  inform  the  government 
about  fast  moving  world  events.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  service  "draw  on  the  univer- 
sities for  experts  with  long  foreign  experi- 
ence and  specialized  knowledge  of  the  histo- 
ry, languages  and  general  conditions  of  vari- 
ous countries."  President  Roosevelt  agreed 
and  created  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Information,  later  renamed  the  Office  of 
Special  Services,  under  Donovan's  leader- 
ship. The  prominent  Harvard  historian.  Wil- 
liam L.  Langer,  was  recruited  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  Research  and  he  in  turn,  recruited 
some  of  the  finest  scholars  In  America  for 
the  OSS.  many  of  them  from  Harvard.  Tale, 
and  Columbia  Universities. 

When  CIA  was  esUbllshed  by  the  Nation- 
al Security  Act  of  1947,  this  pattern  was  re- 
peated. Langer  returned  to  establish  the 
Board  of  National  Estimates.  Robert  Amory 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  faculty  was 
named  CIA's  Deputy  Director  for  Intelli- 
gence in  1952,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
for  nearly  ten  years.  Other  academicians 
who  Joined  Included:  Historians  such  as 
Ludwell  Montague,  Sherman  Kent,  Joseph 
Strayer  and  DeForrest  Van  Slyck:  econo- 


mist Max  MUllkan,  who  organized  the  eco- 
nomic intelligence  effort;  economist  Rich- 
ard BisseU.  who  later  headed  the  clandes- 
tine service;  and  even  Willlan  Sloane  Coffin 
who  left  the  Onion  Theological  Seminary  to 
Join  CIA  for  the  duration  of  the  Korean 
War  before  becoming  Chaplain  at  Yale.  He 
is  quoted  as  recalling  that  he  Joined  the 
Agency  because  "Stalin  made  Hitler  look 
like  a  Boy  Scout."  It  was  a  common  reason 
for  academicians  to  Join  the  Agency  in  the 
early  years. 

Relations  between  the  scholarly  communi- 
ty and  CIA  were  cordial  throughout  the 
1950s.  The  cold  war  at  Its  height  and  faculty 
or  students  rarely  questioned  the  nation's 
need  for  the  Agency  and  its  activities.  Some 
of  the  most  noted  university  professors  of 
the  time  served  on  a  regular  basis  as  unpaid 
consultants,  helping  CIA  to  form  its  esti- 
mates oi  probable  trends  in  world  politics. 

These  halcyon  days  were  soon  to  change. 
There  was  some  criticism  on  campuses  over 
CIA's  involvement  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  expe- 
dition in  1961.  But  the  real  deterioration  in 
relations  between  CIA  and  the  academe  par- 
alleled the  wrenching  divisions  in  the  coun- 
try over  the  Vietnam  War.  despite  continu- 
ing academic  cooperation  with  the  Director- 
ate of  Intelligence.  The  decline  in  CIA-aca- 
demia  ties  accelerated  with  the  February 
1967  disclosure  in  Ramparts  magazine  that 
CIA  had  been  funding  the  foreign  activities 
of  the  National  Student  Association  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Sensational  allegations  of  wrongdoing  by 
CIA  became  more  frequent  in  the  media  in 
the  early  1970s,  culminating  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Rockefeller  Commission  and 
subsequently  both  the  Church  Committee 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Pike  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Even  the  Church  Committee,  however,  so 
critical  of  other  intelligence  activities,  rec- 
ognized that  CIA  "must  have  unfettered 
access  to  the  best  advice  and  Judgment  our 
universities  can  produce."  The  Committee 
recommended  that  academic  advice  and 
Judgment  of  academics  he  openly  sought. 
The  Committee  concluded  that  the  princi- 
pal responsibility  for  setting  the  terms  of 
the  relationship  between  CIA  and  academe 
should  rest  with  college  administrators  and 
other  academic  officials.  "The  Committee 
believes  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  .  .  .  the  American  academic  community 
to  set  the  professional  and  ethical  standards 
of  its  members." 

This  paralleled  considerable  debate  within 
academic  ranks  and  numerous  articles  about 
the  relationship  between  the  universities 
and  CIA.  In  response  to  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  then  CIA  Director 
George  Bush  replied  that  the  Agency 
sought  "only  the  voluntary  and  willing  co- 
operation of  individuals  who  can  help  the 
foreign  policy  processes  of  the  United 
States."  The  Director  stated  that  where  re- 
lationships are  confidential  they  are  usually 
so  at  the  request  of  the  scholars,  rather 
than  the  Agency,  and  he  refused  to  isolate 
the  Agency  from  "the  good  counsel  of  the 
best  scholars  in  our  country." 

Adopting  this  approach.  Director  Stans- 
field  Turner  engaged  in  a  long  and  eventual- 
ly unsuccessful  effort  to  reach  agreement 
with  President  Bok  of  Harvard  on  relations 
between  this  university  and  the  Agency. 
(Ironically,  at  this  time,  another  Harvard 
professor,  Robert  Bowie,  was  my  predeces- 
sor as  head  of  the  analytical  element  of  the 
Agency.)  Some  academic  institutions  adopt- 
ed guidelines  similar  to  the  restrictive  regu- 


lations established  at  Harvard:  in  most  cases 
less  severe  guidelines  were  proposed.  In  a 
great  majority  of  schools  where  the  issue 
arose,  however,  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tion rejected  any  guidelines,  usually  on  the 
grounds  that  existing  regulations  or  prac- 
tices were  adequate  to  protect  both  the  in- 
stitution and  individuals. 

The  Agency's  relations  with  the  academic 
would  have  improved  in  recent  years  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  including  developments 
abroad  and  recognition  in  the  aotdemic 
community  that  CIA.  together  with  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense,  has  been 
an  important  and  useful  supporter  of  area 
and  regional  studies  and  foreign  language 
studies  in  the  United  SUtes.  The  agencies 
of  the  American  intelligence  community  as 
well  as  the  E>epartment  of  State  have  long 
been  a  primary  source  of  employment  for 
specialists  In  these  areas.  The  academic 
community  also  consulted  closely  with 
senior  officials  of  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty in  their  successful  campaign  to  win  sup- 
port for  a  Congressional-approved  endow- 
ment of  Soviet  studies.  Intelligence  agencies 
informally  strongly  supported  this  endeav- 
or. 

In  some  areas  of  research,  such  as  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  our  cooperation  for  nearly  40 
years  has  remained  both  close  and  constant. 
This  also  has  been  the  case  often  in  the 
fields  of  economics  and  physical  sciences. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  much 
more  pronounced  ups  and  downs  in  our  rela- 
tionships with  political  scientists  and  allied 
social  sciences,  particularly  among  those 
with  expertise  in  the  Third  World. 

WHY  CIA  ITXXDS  ACAOKME 

There  is,  however,  one  constant  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  relationship  and  in  its  future  as 
well:  our  need  for  your  help,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  to  contribute  to  a  better  in- 
formed policymaking  process  by  cooperating 
with  us.  Let  me  describe  how  and  why. 

In  Just  the  last  dozen  years,  we  have  been 
confronted  with  a  large  number  of  new 
issues  and  developments  and  also  have  had 
to  pay  attention  to  problems  too  long  ne- 
glected. The  oil  embargo  of  1973,  the  subse- 
quent skyrocketing  of  oil  prices  and  now 
their  plunge;  the  related  dramatic  changes 
in  the  international  economic  system,  the 
growth  of  debt  in  Third  World  countries 
and  now  repayment  problems;  revolutions  in 
Iran,  Ethiopia,  and  Nicaragua;  the  final  pas- 
sage of  European  colonialism  from  Africa; 
new  Soviet  beachheads  and  siurogates  in 
the  Third  World;  changing  patterns  in 
International  trade;  and  the  growth  of  tech- 
nology transfer,  international  narcotics  net- 
works and  terrorism  all  have  demonstrated 
vividly  that  our  national  security  Is  greatly 
affected  by  developments  and  events  In  ad- 
dition to  the  number  and  capabilities  of 
Soviet  strategic  weapons. 

Accordingly,  the  subjects  we  deal  with 
today  are  staggering  in  their  diversity.  They 
include  problems  such  as  the  impllcatioiu  of 
the  enormous  Indebtedness  of  key  Third 
World  countries;  problems  of  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  instability  and  how  to  fore- 
cast them;  human  rights;  narcotics;  the  illic- 
it anns  market;  the  implications  of  immigra- 
Uon  flows  In  various  regions  of  the  world; 
population  trends  and  their  political  and  se- 
curity implications;  the  global  food  supply: 
water  resources;  energy;  technology  trans- 
fer, terrorism;  proliferation  of  chemical/bio- 
logical and  nuclear  weapons;  changing  com- 
modity markets  and  their  implications  for 
Third  World  countries;  and  others  too  nu- 
merous to  recount. 


But  nearly  all  of  these  problems  have 
something  In  common:  while  CIA  has  ex- 
perts in  virtually  all  subjects  of  concern, 
there  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  expertise,  experi- 
ence, and  insight  in  the  community  of  uni- 
versity scholars  that  can  help  us,  and 
through  us,  the  American  government, 
better  understand  these  problems  and  their 
implications  for  us  and  for  international  sta- 
bUity. 

With  this  diversity  of  Issues  and  problems 
in  mind,  the  Directorate  of  Intelligence  sev- 
eral years  ago  initiated  an  intensified  effort 
to  reach  out  to  the  academic  community, 
think  tanks  of  every  stripe,  and  the  business 
community  for  information,  analysis  and 
advice. 

Senior  managers  in  charge  of  each  of  our 
substantive  areas  were  directed  to  under- 
take an  expanded  program  of  sponsorship 
of  conferences  on  substantive  Issues  of  con- 
cern to  us  and  to  encourage  participation  of 
our  analysts  In  such  conferences  sponsored 
by  the  private  sector.  Since  1982,  CIA  has 
sponsored  more  than  300  conferences, 
nearly  all  of  them  Involving  considerable 
participation  by  the  academic  community 
and  touching  on  many  of  the  issues  I  noted. 
In  addition,  we  have  recorded  more  than 
1,500  instances  of  our  analysts  attending 
conferences  sponsored  by  the  private 
sector— and  doing  so  as  openly  acknowl- 
edged CIA  employees. 

We  have  Increasingly  turned  to  the  aca- 
demic community  to  test  our  assessments  in 
ways  consistent  with  protecting  intelligence 
sources  and  methods.  We  have  helped  schol- 
ars get  security  clearances  so  that  they 
could  examine  the  actual  drafts  of  our  stud- 
ies. A  growing  percentage  of  our  work  is  re- 
viewed by  specialists  outside  the  govern- 
ment—in the  academic  community  and  vari- 
ous think  tanks,  and  by  retired  senior  mili- 
tary officers,  independent  specialists,  and 
others. 

We  have  established  panels  of  security 
cleared  specialists  from  business  and  the 
academic  community  to  meet  with  us  regu- 
larly not  only  to  help  improve  specific  re- 
search papers  but  to  help  develop  new  re- 
search methods,  review  performance,  and 
help  us  test  new  approaches  and  hypoth- 
eses. 

Our  analysts  are  required  to  refresh  their 
own  substantive  credentials  and  expand 
their  horizons  by  obtaining  outside  training 
at  least  every  two  years.  This  requirement 
can  be  met  through  taking  university 
courses,  participating  in  business  or  other 
outside  sponsored  seminars  and  conferences, 
attending  military  training  courses,  and  so 
forth. 

Our  involvement  with  the  academic  com- 
munity takes  several  forma: 

Consulting:  This  is  the  most  prevalent.  It 
can  be  fonnal,  under  a  contractual  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  individual  is  paid  a  set 
government  rate,  or  It  can  be  informal  and 
unpaid— an  exchange  of  views  between  in- 
terested specialists.  We  are  particularly  in- 
terested In  ideas  that  challenge  convention- 
al wisdom  or  orthodoxy.  We  know  what  we 
think,  but  we  need  to  know  what  others 
think  also. 

Sponsorship  of  conferences:  We  generally 
organize  our  own,  but  occasionally  we  con- 
tract with  others  to  organize  a  conference 
for  us.  And,  of  course,  our  analysts  attend 
conferences  sponsored  by  business,  academ- 
ic and  professional  organizations,  think 
tanks,  and  universities. 

Research:  In  some  areas,  scholars  in  uni- 
versities have  the  experience  and  expertise 
to  carry  out  basic  research  for  us.  for  exam- 


ple, on  demographic  and  economic  subjects. 
The  recent  controversy  at  Harvard  and  the 
media  have  focused  on  this  area  of  coopera- 
tion. In  fact,  it  presently  Is  a  very  minor  ele- 
ment in  our  overall  relationship  with  the 
academic  community.  It  is  hardly  a  pro- 
gram, as  recently  alleged,  of  "covert  fees 
and  fellowships"  with  which  we  can  "buy 
scholastic  priorities." 

Scholars  in  Residence:  We  have  had  a 
scholars-in-residence  program  for  a  number 
of  years  under  which  individuals  from  the 
academic  world  can  spend  a  year  or  two 
working  with  us.  with  full  security  clear- 
ances, on  topics  of  interest  to  them  and  us. 

Information:  Finally,  we  are  Interested  in 
talking  with  scholars  who  are  willing  to 
share  with  us  their  impressioru  after  travel- 
ing to  places  of  interest  or  participating  In 
events  of  interest  abroad. 

A  principal  factor  in  our  pursuit  of  con- 
tact with  scholars  Is  our  perception  that 
quality  analysis  on  the  Incredible  range  of 
issues  with  which  we  must  cope  requires  not 
only  dogged  research  but  also  imagination, 
creativity,  and  insight.  Large  organizations, 
and  particularly  government  bureaucracies, 
are  not  famous  for  their  encouragement  of 
these  characteristics— although  there  Is  sur- 
prisingly more  than  you  might  think.  Simi- 
larly, to  rely  solely  on  information  funneled 
through  government  channels  inevitably 
would  constrict  the  range  of  views  and  In- 
formation needed.  We  are  looking  for 
people  to  challenge  our  views,  to  argue  with 
us,  to  criticize  our  assessments  constructive- 
ly, to  make  us  think  and  defend  and  to  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board  when  we  have 
missed  something  important.  In  short,  we 
don't  want  scholars  to  tell  us  what  they 
think  we  want  to  hear.  That  would  make 
our  entire  effort  pointless. 

Finally,  this  relationship  is  not  necessarily 
a  one-way  street.  Just  as  we  are  conscious  of 
our  need  for  the  Injection  of  ideas  and  infor- 
mation from  outside  government  channels,  I 
believe  you  should  concede  that  there  Is  at 
least  the  possibility  that  you  might  learn 
something  from  dlsciuslons  with  us. 

Totm  coNcnuis 

Let  me  now  address  some  of  the  major 
concerns  that  have  been  raised  by  scholars, 
deans,  and  institutions  about  dealing  with 
us.  I  would  note  that  certain  of  these  con- 
cerns reach  well  beyond  Just  CIA  and  In- 
volve the  entire  question  of  relations  be- 
tween outside  sources  of  funds  and  the  uni- 
versity conununity. 

1.  Doesn't  research  or  analysis  under  CIA 
auspices  of  events  abroad  Inevitably  com- 
pronUse  academic  freedom  and  the  honesty 
of  academic  research? 

First  of  all,  when  we  contract  for  research, 
we  Insist  on  honest  work.  We  do  not  permit 
our  analysts  to  cook  the  books  and  we  would 
never  consult  or  contract  with  a  scholar  a 
second  time  who  did  that.  Our  research  and 
analysis  must  stand  up  to  close  scrutiny,  not 
only  by  other  intelligence  agencies,  but  by 
other  elemenU  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
oversight  committees  of  the  Congress,  the 
Congress  as  a  whole,  the  President's  Foreign 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  and  a  variety 
of  other  panels  and  organizations  that  have 
access  to  our  Information.  While  we  sc- 
knowledige  we  can  be  and  have  been  wrong 
in  the  past,  otir  very  existence  depends  on 
our  repuution  for  Integrity  and  for  reliable 
and  objective  aasessmenU.  Any  research  we 
use  should  have  the  same  qualities. 

Second,  It  seems  to  me  that  academic  free- 
dom depends  on  a  scholar  not  being  behold- 
en  to  any  outside  influence  or  rigid  Ideologl- 
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cal  conceptions  but  only  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  The  scholar  should  be  free  to  search 
where  he  or  she  wishes  and  should  not  be 
constrained  by  any  improper  influences.  In- 
cluding the  preferences  of  collea^es  or  pre- 
vailing cultural  winds.  Actually,  improper 
Influence  potentially  can  be  exerted  on  a 
scholar  In  a  number  of  ways:  funding  from 
contracts  and  consultantshlps  with  business, 
foundations  and  foreign  governments — or 
even  the  threat  of  withholding  tenure. 
American  academics  have  long  consulted 
with  officials  of  foreign  governments  of  all 
stripes.  In  light  of  this,  singling  out  a  US 
government  agency  as  a  particular  threat  to 
honest  inquiry  represents  a  double  standard 
if  not  outright  hypocrisy.  If  a  university  re- 
quires public  exposure  of  any  relationship 
with  CIA.  then  surely  logic  and  equity  re- 
quire a  similar  practice  for  relationships 
with  foreign  governments  and.  in  fact,  all 
other  outside  relationships.  And,  indeed,  if 
our  funding  should  be  openly  acknowledged, 
should  not  all  outside  funding,  of  whatever 
source,  be  openly  acknowledged?  You  are 
rightly  proud  of  your  ability  to  do  objective 
research.  CIA  does  not  threaten  it. 

Third,  I  agree  with  the  proposition  that  it 
It  the  responsibility  of  the  university  itself 
to  establish  smd  monitor  the  rules  governing 
all  these  relationships.  It  is  both  foolish  and 
irresponsible  to  do  so  by  isolating  the  schol- 
ar from  any  outside  contact  under  the  guise 
of  protecting  academic  freedom. 

2.  Won't  publicly  acknowledged  contacts 
with  CIA  hinder  a  scholars  access  and  free- 
dom of  inquiry  overseas?  I  acknowledge  this 
might  be  a  problem  for  some  individuals. 
Indeed,  in  some  places  around  the  world,  all 
Americans  are  suspected  of  working  for 
CIA.  However,  many  who  have  worked  with 
U8  for  years  have  not  had  any  difficulty. 

3.  Can't  a  colleague's  contacts  even  with 
CIA  analysts  compromise  an  entire  depart- 
ment? I  have  been  asked  before  about  the 
danger  of  one  scholar's  association  with  us 
Involving  his  or  her  faculty  colleagues 
through  some  sort  of  guilt  by  association.  I 
would  simply  offer  two  observations.  First, 
the  university  community  Is  a  remarkably 
diverse  one  and  I  am  sure  that  in  many  de- 
partments there  are  scholars  who  are  in- 
volved in  some  sort  of  activity  with  which 
their  colleagues  disagree  or  which  they  do 
not  support.  So  again,  this  problem  Is  not 
limited  Just  to  CIA.  Some  form  of  reporting 
to  the  university  on  such  relationships  that 
could  be  kept  confidential  would  seem  to  me 
an  appropriate  way  to  minimize  tills  prob- 
lem. My  second  observation,  however.  Is 
that  at  some  point  some  courage  Is  called 
for.  The  freedom  of  those  who  do  wish  to 
consult  with  us  can  be  infringed  upon  by 
the  fears  of  their  colleagues.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  working  with  your  government  to 
help  bring  about  better  informed  policy  Is 
shameful:  indeed.  It  should  be  a  source  of 
pride  and  satisfaction.  Contributing  to  a 
better  understanding  of  some  of  the  most 
difficult  and  occasionally  dangerous  prob- 
lems of  the  world,  in  my  view,  Is  responsive 
to  the  scholar's  highest  calling. 

4.  Isn't  prepubllcatlon  review  tantamount 
to  CIA  censorship  of  Independent  ideas. 
opinions  and  Judgments?  No.  Otir  review  Is 
only  to  ensure  that  no  classified  Informa- 
tion Is  Included  In  a  book  or  article  and  that 
the  text  does  not  reveal  intelligence  sources 
and  methods.  We  have  no  Interest  in  alter- 
ing the  substance  or  conclusions  of  writings 
we  review  and  take  great  care  to  avoid 
aaklng  for  such  changes.  And  the  fact  Is:  we 
don't.  Where  a  consultant  has  no  access  to 
claHifled  information,  there  Is  no  prepubll- 
cation  review. 


5.  What  about  the  view  that  CIA  engages 
in  covert  action  as  well  as  collection  and 
analysis  and  a  vtuiety  of  "immoral"  acts  and 
therefore  association  with  any  part  of  CIA 
Is  unacceptable?  Activities  at  CIA  are  car- 
ried out  within  the  law  with  the  approval  of 
appropriate  authorities,  and  with  the  over- 
sight of  the  Congress.  They  are  activities 
mandated  by  the  decisions  of  elected  offi- 
cials in  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches.  As  we  have  seen  recently  Con- 
gress can  and  does  deny  funds  for  legal  in- 
telligence activities  with  which  they  dis- 
agree, thereby  terminating  such  activities. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  a  for- 
eign policy  Instrument  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people.  Just  like 
the  military,  USIA  or  the  Department  of 
State.  If  you  find  some  element  of  the  gov- 
ernment's foreign  policy  or  activity  incon- 
sistent with  your  professional  Judgment.  I 
would  encourage  you  first  to  do  all  you  can 
to  test  the  validity  of  your  position.  You 
also  can  decline  to  have  any  association 
with  us  at  all.  But  in  the  latter  case,  the  de- 
cision whether  to  associate  with  us  should 
be  left  to  the  individual.  One  individual's 
freedom  of  association  should  not  be  denied 
because  of  another's  personal  point  of  view. 
A  university  steps  on  precarious  ground  and 
Itself  endangers  academic  freedom  if  It 
starts  making  arbitrary  rules  about  which 
organizations  a  scholar  may  participate  in 
or  talk  with— and,  I  would  add,  especially  if 
one  of  those  organizations  Is  a  branch  of 
our  society's  own  democratically  chosen  gov- 
ernment. 

ODRRULXS 

Before  I  close,  let  me  review  the  rules  and 
policies  of  the  analytical  arm  of  CIA  for 
dealing  with  the  university  community.  We 
continually  review  our  regulations  and  poli- 
cies in  the  light  of  new  opportunities,  new 
problems  and  new  Issues.  For  example,  well 
before  the  recent  controversy  here  at  Har- 
vard, we  revised  our  contract  language  with 
respect  to  prepubllcatlon  review,  narrowing 
that  review— which  again,  is  simply  to  avoid 
the  compromise  of  classified  information— 
to  the  specific  subject  area  in  which  a  schol- 
ar had  access  to  classified  information.  For 
example,  if  a  scholar  consults  with  us  about 
nuclear  proliferation  and  has  access  to  clas- 
sified information,  writings  on  unrelated 
subjects  need  not  be  submitted. 

We  have  again  looked  at  our  rules  and 
policies  as  a  result  of  the  controversy  here 
at  Harvard,  and  this  too  has  produced  some 
modifications.  For  example,  the  Directorate 
of  Intelligence  now  explicitly  tells  any  orga- 
nization or  individual  organizing  a  confer- 
ence on  our  behalf  that  the  participants  in 
the  conference  should  be  Informed  in  ad- 
vance of  our  sponsoring  role.  Quite  frankly, 
because  we  organize  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  conferences  ourselves,  this 
problem  had  not  arisen  before. 

Let  me  review  three  key  policies  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  university  communi- 
ty: 

First,  while  the  Directorate  of  Intelligence 
presently  has  no  contracts  for  classified  re- 
search at  any  academic  institution,  we  can 
and  will  let  contracts  for  classified  research 
where  university  rules  permit,  where  appro- 
priate facilities  and  circumstances  allow, 
and  when  a  genuine  need  exists. 

Second,  when  we  contract  for  unclassified 
research,  we  spell  out  explicitly  for  the 
scholar  the  conditions  governing  use  of  that 
research.  In  some  cases,  the  research  wUl  be 
done  strictly  for  us.  and  we  will  be  the  only 
recipient.  In  other  cases  once  we  have  re- 
ceived the  research  and  assured  ourselves 


that  the  terms  of  the  contract  have  been 
carried  out.  we  will  acquiesce  in  a  scholar's 
request  to  publish  a  book  or  article  drawing 
on  that  research.  We  do  not  commission  or 
contract  for  books  or  articles.  We  are  realis- 
tic about  pressures  on  scholars  to  publish, 
however,  and,  in  order  to  attract  some  of 
the  best  people  to  work  with  us.  we  try  to 
accommodate  their  desire  to  draw  on  unclas- 
sified research  they  have  done  for  us  for 
publication  for  their  own  purposes.  And.  fi- 
nally, there  are  cases  where  we  allow  re- 
search done  for  us  later  to  be  published 
under  the  scholar's  name  without  any  pre- 
publication  review  on  our  part. 

But  in  any  of  these  circiunstances,  our 
review  is  simply  to  ensure  that  the  work  we 
contracted  to  be  done  has  been  done,  meets 
appropriate  standards  of  quality  and  does 
not  contain  classified  information.  Taxpay- 
ers Justifiably  would  be  displeased  if  we 
were  not  to  ensure  that  we  had  received 
true  value  for  their  money. 

Third,  we  also  have  looked  again  at  the 
question  of  whether  our  funding  of  research 
that  Is  subsequently  used  in  a  publication 
by  a  scholar  should  be  openly  acknowl- 
edged. There  are  several  good  reasons  that 
argue  against  such  an  approach.  Including 
the  possibility  of  difficulty  with  a  foreign 
government  by  virtue  of  acknowledged  CIA 
interest  in  Its  internal  affairs;  the  possibility 
that  acknowledged  CIA  interest  in  a  specific 
subject— such  as  the  financial  stability  of  a 
particular  country— could  affect  the  situa- 
tion Itself;  and.  finally,  concern  that  readers 
might  assume  the  scholar's  conclusions 
were,  in  fact.  CIA's 

As  a  result  of  the  controversy  here  at  Har- 
vard and  expressions  of  concern  about  this 
policy,  we  reexamined  this  Issue  with  con- 
siderable care.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
certain  circumstances  under  which  disclo- 
sure of  our  funding  of  research  may  be  re- 
quired, and  we  of  course  comply.  Beyond 
this,  we  have  decided  that  our  interest  in 
obtaining  the  cooperation  of  this  country's 
scholars  and  allaying  the  misunderstandings 
and  suspicions  that  have  grown  out  of  our 
earlier  approach  warrants  at  least  some 
change  in  our  policy.  Accordingly,  CIA  will 
henceforth  permit  acknowledgement  of  our 
funding  of  research  that  is  later  independ- 
ently published  by  a  scholar  unless  (1)  the 
scholar  requests  privacy  or  (2)  we  determine 
that  formal,  public  association  of  CIA  with 
a  specific  topic  or  subject  would  prove  dam- 
aging to  the  United  States.  Any  acknowl- 
edgement of  CIA  funding  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
views  expressed  are  those  of  the  author  and 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  CIA 
or  of  the  US  government.  I  assume,  of 
course,  that  universities  also  will  press  hard 
for  public  disclosure  of  other  sources  of 
funding  for  research. 

Fourth,  we  expect  any  scholar  or  individ- 
ual who  consults  or  works  with  us  to  abide 
fully  by  the  rules  of  his  or  her  home  institu- 
tion In  terms  of  reporting  the  relationship 
with  us.  But.  in  our  view,  it  is.  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  responsibility  of  the  institution 
to  set  such  rules  and  to  enforce  them,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  scholar  to  comply. 

CORCLnSIORS 

The  world  Is  increasingly  complex.  The 
challenges  to  the  security  and  weU  being  of 
the  American  people  are  Increasingly  di- 
verse and  subtle.  Director  Casey  and  I.  and 
others  in  the  Executive  Branch  and  our 
Congressional  oversight  committees  believe 
that  contacts  with  universities  and  others  In 
the  private  sector  are  imperative  if  we  are 


properly  and  effectively  to  carry  out  our 
miaaion  of  informing,  improving  under- 
standing, and  warning  the  government 
about  developments  around  the  world— the 
same  mission  identified  by  General  Dono- 
van and  President  Roosevelt.  Our  ability  to 
carry  out  our  mission,  as  in  the  days  of 
Langer  and  Donovan,  depends  on  voluntary 
cooperation  between  those  of  us  who  carry 
this  responsibility  in  intelligence,  and  those 
in  the  university,  business,  retired  military, 
and  others  who  can  help  us  understand 
these  challenges  better  and  forecast  them 
more  accurately.  Our  country  Is  the  ulti- 
mate beneficiary. 

Consultation  and  cooperation  with  CIA  on 
the  problems  this  nation  faces  abroad  do 
not  threaten  academic  freedom.  However,  I 
believe  that  freedom  of  inquiry  is  limited,  a 
desire  to  render  public  service  sometimes 
tragically  thwarted,  and  our  nation  disad- 
vantaged, by  those  who  would  deny  a  schol- 
ar's willingness  to  work  with  the  American 
intelligence  service  in  assessing  the  world 
around  us. 

The  government  cannot  coerce  any  schol- 
ar to  cooperate  or  work  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Department  of  State,  or 
CIA.  By  the  same  token,  no  scholar  should 
be  prevented  by  acedemic  institutions  or  col- 
leagues from  doing  so.  And  none  should 
have  to  worry  that  his  or  her  reputation  will 
suffer  because  of  a  public-spirited,  patriotic 
willingness  to  help  us  better  understand  and 
forecast  developments  abroad  affecting  our 
national  well-being  and  the  forces  that 
threaten  our  freedom. 


its  creations  showed  us  the  potential 
of  public  and  private  cooperation. 
They  endure  as  a  testament  to  pro- 
^essive  ideals  and  to  process. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the 
National  Building  Museum,  and  TVA 
Itself  for  helping  to  make  the  exhibit 
possible.  Washington  and  its  many 
visitors  are  fortunate  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  our  Nation's  finest  public  works. 

The  Termessee  Valley  Authority  was 
Indeed  "built  for  the  people."  As  the 
program  that  brought  power  to  the 
people,  it  has  always  stood  for  some- 
thing still  larger  than  its  greatest 
dams.  Mr.  President,  look  around  the 
exhibit,  and  you  will  see  monuments 
not  just  to  what  man  can  do,  but  to 
what  people  can  do  for  one  another.* 


BUILT  FOR  THE  PEOPLE:  FIFTY 
YEARS  OP  TVA  ARCHITECTURE 

•  Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
the  opening  of  an  exhibit  at  the  Na- 
tional Building  Museum  entitled 
"Built  for  the  People:  Fifty  Years  of 
TVA  Architecture."  I  recommend  the 
splendid  exhibit  to  my  colleagues. 

As  one  who  grew  up  in  TVA  country. 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  the 
legacy  of  TVA  gain  national  recogni- 
tion. It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  com- 
memorate TVA  in  the  National  Build- 
ing Museum,  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  served  a  region  but  in- 
spired an  entire  nation.  We  are  glad 
for  the  opportimity  to  share  our  pride 
in  TVA's  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments. 

We  don't  think  too  much  about 
public  architecture  any  more.  In  fact, 
we  often  take  it  for  granted.  Rarely  do 
we  recognize  its  place  in  history  and  in 
our  hearts.  But  we  owe  it  to  our  par- 
ents, ourselves,  and  future  generations 
to  look  back  at  what  TVA  has  built. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  ar- 
rived at  a  critical  time  in  our  history— 
at  time  when  the  American  people 
were  looking  for  symbols  to  boost 
them  out  of  despair.  For  millions,  TVA 
was  that  symbol.  The  day  they  turned 
on  the  lights  was  the  day  that  folks 
put  the  darkness  of  the  depression 
behind  them. 

Those  who  designed  the  TVA  system 
understood  America's  need  for  symbol- 
ic architecture.  Like  so  much  of  the 
New  Deal,  from  the  CCC  to  the  WPA. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT-UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  minority  leader.  I 
ask  imanimous  coasent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  advanced  to  third  read- 
ing immediately  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  amendment  No.  1652,  as 
amended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  occur  on  adoption  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  225,  at  6  p.m..  on  Tuesday, 
March  25,  and  that  paragraph  4  of 
rule  XII,  be  waived. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
colloquy  be  placed  in  the  Rbcoro  to  be 
prepared  by  Senators  Hatch,  Thur- 
Moin>.  DeConcini.  Simon.  Mztz- 
ENBAUM,  MxLCHER,  and  Hxruir,  no 
later  than  Friday,  March  21,  that 
would  discuss  the  definitions  of  several 
items,  and  that  in  the  event  the  Sena- 
tors named  above  cannot  agree  on  a 
colloquy,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hetun]  be  recognized  at  2  p.m.. 
on  Tuesday.  March  25.  to  offer  a  tech- 
nical amendment  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  Senator  Mclchir.  which  would 
add  to  the  Joint  resolution  a  definition 
section,  and  that  the  Heflln  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  in  the  usual  form. 

I  further  ask  luianlmous  consent 
that  no  amendments  be  in  order  to  the 
Heflln  amendment,  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

Further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  disposition  of  the 
Heflln  amendment,  if  offered,  or  at  2 
p.m.,  on  Tuesday,  March  25,  if  the 
Heflln  amendment  is  not  offered,  the 
Senate  begin  the  debate  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided  and  controlled  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  or  their  desig- 
nees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  discussed  this 
matter  In  my  conference  today  as  I 
had  asstired  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  that   I   would.   I 


foimd  no  objections  and  in  the  follow- 
up  on  the  cloakroom  lines  I  foimd  no 
objections. 

So  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  no  ob- 
jection.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
inform  all  Senators  that  any  Senator 
interested  In  the  colloquy,  please  con- 
tact the  Senators'  offices  as  just  item- 
ized. The  colloquy  will  be  prepared  be- 
ginning Wednesday.  March  19.  1986. 
Therefore,  any  suggestions  that  any 
Senator  may  have  must  be  in  prior  to 
Wednesday. 


DEFICIT  DEDUCTION  AND 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  minority  leader.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  3128.  the  rec- 
onciliation bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3128)  entitled  "An  Act  to  make 
changes  in  spending  and  revenue  provisions 
for  purposes  of  deficit  reduction  and  pro- 
gram Improvement,  consistent  with  the 
budget  process",  and  concur  therein  with 
the  following  amendment: 

In  tection  4016,  insert  "or  seasonal  sus- 
pension" after  "aiUustment  in  frequency"; 
and  insert  "adjtutment  or"  after  "service 
unUst  such". 

In  subparaffraph  (FKiil  of  paragraph  110) 
of  section  204 lb)  of  the  Magnuson  FUhery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  section  6021.  strike 
out  "from  such  nations". 

In  subsection  (b)(2KBI  of  section  US  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  section  6044,  strUce 
out  "environmental"  and  insert  "environ- 
ment". 

In  section  3A  of  the  National  Ocean  Pollu- 
tion Planning  Act  of  1978,  as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  607212)— 

(1)  amend  subparagraph  (B)  of  subeeetion 
(a)(i)  to  read  as  follows:  ^ 

"  '(B)  be  headed  by  a  director  who  shaU— 

"  W  be  appointed  by  the  AiminUtmtor, 

"  'Hi)  serve  as  tJie  Chair  of  the  Board,  and 

"'(iiV  be  the  spokesperson  for  the  pro- 
gram;' "; 

(t)  insert  a  truotation  mark  and  a  period 
after  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparaoraph 
ID)  of  subsection  (b)(1):  and 

(3)  strike  out  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(b). 

In  section  6066— 
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(It  inaeH  "and  duties"  after  "functiont" 
in  tht  long  HOe  a/ the  Act  of  Augtut  8,  1947 
cited  in  such  section;  and 

<2)  strike  out  "'or  stAdivision  thereof"' 
and  insert  "'or  subdivision  thereof,'"  in 
pamffraph  (21. 

In  section  8003,  amend  the  first  sentence 
of  the  proposed  section  8(gt(2)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Notioithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  deposit  into  a 
separate  account  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  all  tmnuses,  rents,  and  royal- 
ties, and  other  revenues  (derived  from  any 
bidding  system  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)(1)),  excluding  Federal  iruxime  and  wind- 
fall profits  taxes,  derived  from  any  lease 
issued  after  September  18,  1978,  of  any  Fed- 
eral tract  which  lies  wholly  or  partially 
within  three  luiutical  miles  of  the  seaward 
boundary  of  any  coastal  State  ". 

In  section  8004(a),  strike  out  "January  1, 
1986"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "April  IS, 
1989". 

In  section  800t(a),  insert  'Hssued  after 
September  18.  1978"  after  "any  Federal 
leases". 

In  section  8006(a)(1).  insert  "issued  after 
September  18,  1978"  after  "derived  from  any 
lease". 

Amend  section  8201  by  striking  out  the 
dose  guote  and  period  at  the  end  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  neu)  para- 
graph: 

"(4)(A)  Noturithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  nU>section,  a  lessee  may  petition  the 
Secretary  for  a  waiver  of  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  assign  an  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judge  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  record  on  the  petition  and  make  a  find- 
ing for  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  The  Administrative  Law  Judge  shall 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  that  the  Secre- 
tary grant  such  waiver  if  the  Administrative 
Law  Judge  finds  that  the  lessee's  exploration 
or  development  and  production  plan  cannot 
be  carried  out  solely  because  of  the  addition- 
al costs  that  would  be  incurred  as  a  result  of 
the  reguirements  of  this  subsection. 

"(D)  If  the  Secretary  receives  the  recom- 
mendation from  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  provided  in  paragraph  (C),  the  Secre- 
tary may  grant  the  waiver  if  the  Secretary 
concurs  xoith  the  finding  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge. ". 

In  subtitle  A  of  title  IX,  strike  out  sectioru 
9203.  9212,  9302,  9311,  and  9312,  and  con- 
form the  table  of  contents  of  title  IX  accord- 
ingly. 

In  section  9101— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "Fxbrvary 
28"  and  "February  28"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Ann.  30"  and  "April  30",  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  in  subsections  (b),  (e)(lt(B),  (e)(2)(B), 
(e)(2)(C),  and  (e)(3)(C),  strike  out  "1  per- 
cent" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'S  percent": 

(3)  in  subsection  (d),  strike  out  "December 
19.  1985"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
IS.  1986"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (e)(1)(A).  strike  out 
"March"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (e)(2)(B),  strike  out  "5 
months"  and  "7  months"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "7  months"  and  "S  months",  respec- 
tively; and 

(6)  in  subsection  (e)(3)(B).  strike  out  '*/„" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof '%,". 

In  lection  9102- 

(1)  in  subsection  (d)(2)(B),  strike  out  "5 
months"  and  "7  months"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "7  months"  and  "S  months",  respec- 
tively, and 


(2)  in  subsection  (d)(3),  strike  out 
"March"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May". 

In  section  9103,  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)(2),  strike  out  "March"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "May"  each  place  it  appears. 

In  section  9104,  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)(1),  strike  out  "March"  and  inseri  in  lieu 
thereof  "May"  each  place  it  appears. 

In  section  91  OS,  in  subsections  (a)  and  (e) 
strike  out  "March"  and  inseri  in  lieu  thereof 
"May" each  place  it  appears. 

In  section  9123(b),  strike  out  "January" 
and  inseri  in  lieu  thereof  "April". 

In  section  9124(b)(1),  strike  out  "April" 
and  inseri  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9128,  strike  out  "will  go"  and 
inseri  in  lieu  thereof  "went". 

In  section  9201(d),  strike  out  "March"  and 
inseri  in  lieu  thereof  "May"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

In  section  9211(e),  strike  out  "February" 
and  "April"  and  inseri  in  lieu  thereof  "May" 
and  "July",  respectively,  each  place  each  ap- 
pears. 

In  section  9301— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "January 
ji"  and  "January  31"  and  inseri  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  lo"  and  "AprU  30",  respective- 
ly: 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  strike  out  "11- 
month",  "February",  "January  31",  "4- 
month",  and  "January  1986"  and  inseri  in 
lieu  thereof  "8-month",  "May",  "April  30", 
"7-month",  and  "April  1986",  respectively, 
each  place  each  appears;  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)(S),  strike  out  "July" 
and  inseri  in  lieu  thereof  "October". 

In  section  9303— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(2),  strike  out  "AprU", 
"1987"  and  "December  31,  1986"  and  inseri 
in  lieu  thereof  "July",  "1988",  and  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1987",  respectively,  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(5)(A),  strike  out 
"April"  and  inseri  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9304(b)— 

ID  strike  out  "11-month"  and  "February" 
and  inseri  in  lieu  thereof  "8-month"  and 
"May",  respectively; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  in  the  matter  before 
subparagraph  (A),  inseri  "at  any  time"  after 
"in  the  case  of  any  physician  who";  and 

13)  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  strUce  out  "is  not 
a  participating  physician"  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  "September  30,  1985,  or"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "toas  not  a  participat- 
ing physician  (as  defined  in  section 
1842(h)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  on  Sejh 
tember  30,  1985,  and  who  is  not  such  a  phy- 
sician". 

In  section  9307(c)— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  strike  out  "subsec- 
tion (1)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (k)"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  strike  out  "after  sub- 
section (k),  added  by  section  146(a)  of  this 
title, "  and  inseri  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the  end"; 
and 

(3)  in  the  subsection  added  tty  paragraph 
(2),  strike  out  "(l)(l)"  and  inseri  in  lieu 
thereof  "(k)(l)". 

In  subtitle  B  of  title  IX,  strike  out  sectioru 
9S04,  9513,  and  9521,  and  conform  the  table 
of  contents  of  title  IX  accordingly. 

In  section  9S01(d)(l),  strike  out  "AprU" 
and  inseri  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9S05(b)(l)— 

(1)  strike  out  "sections  9501  and  9504" 
and  inseri  in  lieu  thereof  "section  9501", 
and 

(2)  strike  out  "(VI)"  and  "(VW"  and 
inseri  in  lieu  thereof  "(V)"  and  "(VI)",  re- 
spectively. 

In  section  9S06(a),  in  proposed  subsection 
(k)(2)  of  section  1902  of  the  Social  Security 


Act,  insert  "(other  than  by  will)"  after  "es- 
tablished". 

In  section  9511(b),  strike  out  "January" 
and  inseri  in  lieu  thereof  "April". 

In  section  951 7(c),  amend  paragraph  (2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  suttpara- 
graph  (B),  the  amendments  made  by  para- 
graph  (1)  shall  apply  to  expenditures  in- 
curred for  health  insuring  organizations 
which  first  become  operational  on  or  after 
January  1,  1986. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  health  insuring  orga- 
nization— 

"(i)  w/iicA  first  becomes  operational  on  or 
after  January  1, 1986,  but 

"(ii)  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  xoaived,  under  section 
1915(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  before 
such  date,  certain  requirements  of  section 
1902  of  such  Act, 

clauses  (ii)  and  (vi)  of  section  1903(m)(2)(A) 
of  such  Act  shall  not  apply  during  the  period 
for  which  such  waiver  is  effective. ". 

In  section  9522,  inseri  "(or  submitted 
during  1986  by)"  after  "granted  to". 

In  section  9523- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "Contin- 
ued" and  "continue"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Rknswkd"  and  "renew",  respective- 
ly, and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  strike  out  "continued"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "renewed", 

(B)  strike  out  "the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31,  1985". 

In  section  9526,  at  the  end  of  sul>section 
(a)  of  proposed  section  1920  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  add  the  following: 

"(F)  Section  310(b)(1)  of  Public  Law  96- 
272  (relating  to  continuing  medicaid  eligi- 
bility for  certain  recipients  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pensions). ". 

In  section  12301— 

(1)  in  suttsection  (b)— 

(A)  strike  out  "or  1903(u)"  in  paragraph 
(1),  and 

(B)  strike  out  "titles  IV-A  and  XIX"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title  IV-A  "  each  place 
it  appears;  and 

(2)  after  subsection  (d),  strike  out  "and 
1982.". 

In  section  12304(a)(3),  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  proposed  new 
subparagraph  (C),  insert  the  following:  "; 
but  the  State  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  fi- 
nancial penalty  in  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  this  subparagraph  as  a  result 
of  any  nwnitoring,  quality  control,  or  audit- 
ing requirements". 

Pari  1  of  subtitU  A  of  title  XIII  of  the  biU 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PART  I— TRADE  ADJVSTMEST  ASSISTANCE 

'ssc  ismi.  saoKTims. 

"This  pari  may  be  cited  as  the  'Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Reform  and  Extension 
Act  of  1986'. 

'SeC  litti.  BUGIBIUTY  OF  WORKERS  AND  HRKS 
FOR  TRADE  AOJUSTUBNT  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  Workers.— Sections  221(a)  and  222  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271(a); 
2272)  are  each  amended  by  iruerting  '(in- 
clitding  workers  in  any  agricultural  firm  or 
sulHtivision  of  an  agricultural  firm)'  after 
'group  of  workers'. 

"(b)  Firms.— 

"(1)  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  251 
Of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2341)  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  '(including  any 
agricultural  firm) '  after  'a  firm '. 


"(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2Sl(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2341(c)(2))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(2)  that- 

"  '(A)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  the 
firm  have  decreased  absolutely,  or 

"  '(B)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  an 
article  that  accounted  for  not  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  production  or  sales  of 
the  firm  during  the  12-month  period  preced- 
ing the  most  recent  12-month  period  for 
which  data  are  available  have  decreased  ab- 
solutely, and'. 

-SEC.  ItHl  CASH  ASSISTANCE  FOR  WORKERS. 

"(a)  Participation  in  Job  Search  Prooram 
Required.— 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  231  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(a))  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"  '(S)  Such  worker,  unless  the  Secretary 
has  determined  that  no  acceptable  job 
search  program  is  recuonably  available— 

"  '(A)  is  enrolled  in  a  job  search  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
237(c),  or 

"'(B)  has,  after  the  date  on  which  the 
worker  became  totally  separated  or  partial- 
ly separated,  from  the  adversely  affected  em- 
ployment, completed  a  job  search  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
237(c).'. 

"(2)  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  22911  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"  '(1)  the  adversely  affected  worker— 

"  '(A)  has  failed  to  begin  pariicipation  in 
the  job  search  program  ttu  enrollment  in 
which  meets  the  requirement  of  sutuection 
(a)(S).  or 

"  '(B)  has  ceased  to  participate  in  such  job 
search  program  before  completing  such  job 
search  program,  and 

"  '(2)  there  is  no  justifiable  cause  for  such 
failure  or  cessation, 

no  trade  readjustment  allowance  may  be 
paid  to  the  adversely  affected  worker  under 
this  part  on  or  after  the  date  of  such  deter- 
mination until  the  adversely  affected  worker 
begins  or  resumes  participation  in  a  job 
search  program  approved  under  section 
237(c).'. 

"(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  239  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2311(a))  U 
amended— 

"(A)  by  striking  out  'training,'  in  clause 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'training 
and  job  search  programs, ';  and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  'and  (3)'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '(3)  vHll  make  determinatioru 
and  approvals  regarding  job  search  pro- 
grams under  sectioru  231(c)  and  237(c),  and 
(4)'. 

"(b)  QuAurriNO  Weeks  or  Employment.— 
The  last  sentence  of  section  231(a)(2)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(a)(2))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
after  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'shall  be  treated  <u  a  week  of  employ- 
ment at  wages  of  $30  or  more,  but  not  more 
than  7  weeks,  in  case  of  weeks  described  in 
paragraph  (A)  or  (C),  or  both,  may  be  treat- 
ed as  weeks  of  employment  under  this  sen- 
tence.'. 

"(c)  Weekly  Amounts  or  Readjustment  Al- 
lowances.—Section  232  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2292)  U  amended— 

"(I)  by  striking  out  "under  any  Federal 
law, '  in  subsection  (c)  and  iruerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  any  Federal  law  other  than 
thUAct; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  "under  section  238(0' 
in  subsection  (c)  and  iruerting  in  lieu  thert- 
Qf  "under  tectum  231(c)  or  236(c)',  and 


"(3)  by  striking  out  'If  the  training  allow- 
ance' in  siUtsection  (c)  and  iruerting  in  lieu 
thereof  'If  such  training  allowance'. 

"(d)  Limitations.- 

"(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  233(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2293(a)(2)/  U 
amended  by  striking  out  '52-week  period' 
and  iruerting  in  lieu  thereof  '104-week 
period'. 

"(2)  Section  233  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2293)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(e)  No  trade  readjustment  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  a  worker  under  this  part  for 
any  week  during  which  the  worker  is  receiv- 
ing on-the-job  training. '. 

'SEC.  Itl$4.  JOB  training  FOR  WORKERS. 

"(a)  In  Oeneral.— Section  236  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2296)  U  amended- 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'for  a  worker'  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'for  an  adversely  affected  worker', 

"(2)  l»y  striking  out  may  approve'  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (aid)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'shall  (to  the  extent 
appropriated  funds  are  available)  approve'. 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'under  paragraph  (1)' 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  and  iruerting  in  lieu 
thereof  'under  subsection  (a)', 

"(41  by  striking  out  'this  subsection'  in 
subsection  (a)(3)  and  iruerting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'this  section ', 

"(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  subsections  (e)  and 
(f),  respectively, 

"(8)  by  iruerting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"  '(2)  For  purposes  of  applying  paragraph 
(t)(C),  a  reasonable  expectation  of  employ- 
ment does  not  require  that  employment  op- 
portunities for  a  worker  be  available,  or  of- 
fered, immediately  upon  the  completion  of 
training  approved  under  this  paragraph  (1). 

"  '(3)(A)  If  the  costs  of  (raining  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  are  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  (1),  no  other  pay- 
ment for  such  costs  may  be  made  under  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

"'(B)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  the  costs  of  (raining  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  if  such  costs— 

"'(i)  have  already  been  paid  under  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law,  or 

"'(ii)  are  reimbursable  under  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law  and  a  poriion  of 
such  costs  hai>e  already  been  paid  under 
such  oOier  provision  of  Federal  law. 

"'(C)  The  provisioru  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to,  or  take  into  account,  any 
funds  provided  under  any  other  provition  of 
Federal  law  which  are  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  direct  payrrient  of  the  costs 
incurred  in  training  a  particular  adversely 
affected  ioorker,  even  if  such  use  has  the 
effect  of  indirectly  paying  or  reducing  any 
portion  of  the  costs  involved  in  trainincr  the 
adversely  affects  worker. 

"  '(4)  The  training  progranu  that  may  be 
approved  under  paragraph  (1)  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to— 

"  "(A)  on-the-job  training, 

"  '(B)  any  training  prx>gram  provided  by  a 
State  pursuant  to  section  303  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act, 

"  "(C)  any  (raining  program  approved  by  a 
private  industry  council  utablished  under 
section  102  of  such  Act,  and 

"'(D)  any  other  training  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. ',  and 

"(7)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
fiMoioing  new  subsection: 

"'(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
tuteection  (a)(1),  the  Secretary  may  pay  the 
costs  of  on-the-job  training  of  an  odveratly 


affected  ioorker  under  subsection  (a)(1)  only 
if- 

"  '(1)  rio  currently  employed  worker  is  dis- 
placed by  such  adversely  affected  worker  (in- 
cluding partial  displacement  such  <u  a  re- 
duction in  the  hours  of  nonovertime  loork, 
uHiges.  or  employment  benefits), 

"  '(2)  such  (raininff  does  not  Impair  exist- 
ing contracts  for  services  or  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements, 

"  '(3)  in  the  case  of  training  which  would 
be  incoruistent  with  the  terms  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  the  written  concur- 
rence of  the  lat>or  organisAtion  has  t>een  ob- 
tained, 

"  '(4)  no  other  individual  is  on  layoff  from 
the  same,  or  any  substantially  equivalent, 
job  for  which  such  adversely  affected  worker 
is  bieing  trained, 

"  '(51  the  employer  has  not  terminated  the 
employment  of  any  regular  employee  or  oth- 
erwise reduced  the  toorkforce  of  the  employer 
ioith  the  intention  of  filling  the  vacancy  so 
created  by  hiring  such  adversely  affected 
worker, 

"  '(8)  the  job  for  which  such  adversely  af- 
fected worker  is  beinp  (rained  ti  not  beinff 
created  in  a  promotional  line  that  will  in- 
fringe in  any  way  upon  the  promotiorutl  op- 
portunitie«  of  currently  employed  individ- 
uals, 

"  '(7)  such  training  is  not  for  the  same  oc- 
cupation from  which  the  worker  was  sepa- 
rated and  with  respect  to  which  such  tpork- 
er's  group  was  certified  pursuant  to  section 
222. 

"'(8)  the  employer  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  employer  will  continue  to 
employ  such  worker  for  at  least  28  weeks 
after  completion  of  such  training  if  the 
worker  desires  to  continue  such  employment 
and  the  employer  does  not  have  due  caute  to 
terminate  such  employment, 

"'(9)  the  employer  has  not  received  pay- 
ment under  subsection  (a)(1)  xoith  respect  to 
any  other  on-the-job  training  provided  by 
such  employer  which  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4), 
(S),  and  (8),  and 

"  '(10)  the  employer  has  not  taken,  at  any 
time,  any  action  which  violated  the  terms  of 
any  certification  descrit>ed  <n  paro^rapA  (8) 
made  by  such  employer  with  respect  to  any 
other  on-the-job  training  provided  by  such 
employer  for  which  the  Secretary  has  made  a 
payment  under  subsection  (aim. '. 

"(b)  On-thk-Job  TRAtNiNo  Defined.— Sec- 
tion 247  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
23191  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph 

"'(18)  The  term  "on-the-job  training" 
means  training  provided  by  an  employer  to 
an  individiuU  who  is  employed  by  the  em- 
ployer '. 

"(cl  Aqreements  Wrm  the  States.— Sec- 
tion 239  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2311)  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(2)  by  in* 
Hrting  "but  in  accordance  ioith  subsection 
(f), '  after  "where  appropriate, ';  arid 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
loioing  new  subsectiorw 

"'(el  Agreements  entered  into  under  this 
section  may  be  made  with  one  or  more  Stati 
or  local  agencies  including— 

"'(II  the  employment  service  agency  of 
such  State, 

"  '(2)  any  State  agency  carrying  out  tiUe 
III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  or 

"  '(3)  any  other  State  or  local  aoency  ad- 
ministering job  training  or  rttated  pro- 
grams, 

"  "(f)  Each  cooperating  State  agency  shtUl, 
in  carrying  out  «ub««ction  (a)(2)— 
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"'fl)  advite  each  advenely  affected 
worker  to  apply  for  training  under  section 
239(a)  at  the  time  the  worker  makes  applica- 
tion for  trade  readjustment  allowances  (but 
failure  of  the  worker  to  do  so  may  not  be 
treated  as  cause  for  denial  of  those  allow- 
ancesJ,  and 

"  '(2 J  vHthin  60  days  after  application  for 
training  is  made  by  the  worker,  interview 
the  adversely  affected  worker  regarding  suit- 
able training  opportunities  available  to  the 
worker  under  section  236  and  review  such 
opportunities  with  the  worker. '. 

•SEC  int.  JOB  SSARCa  AUOWANCES. 

"(a)  In  Gksuul.— Section  237  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2297)  it  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"'(c)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  any 
adversely  affected  worker  for  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  worker  in  partici- 
pating in  a  job  starch  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary. '. 

"(b)  Dermmo/is.— Section  247  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2319),  as  amended  by 
section  13004(b)  of  this  Act,  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"'(17)(A)  The  term  "job  search  program" 
means  a  job  search  workshop  or  job  finding 
club. 

"'(B)  The  term  "job  search  workshop" 
means  a  short  (1  to  3  days)  seminar  de- 
signed to  provide  participants  urith  knowl- 
edge that  will  enable  the  participants  to  find 
jobs.  Subjects  are  not  limited  to,  but  shoxtld 
include,  lal>or  market  information,  resume 
writing,  interviewing  techniques,  and  tech- 
niques for  finding  job  openings. 

"  '(C)  The  term  "job  finding  club"  means  a 
job  search  workshop  which  includes  a  period 
(1  to  2  weeks)  of  structured,  supervised  ac- 
tivity in  which  participants  attempt  to 
obtain  jobs. '. 

•SEC  /MM  ADJl'STtlS.yr  ASSISTANCE  FOR  nRMS. 

"(a)  TECHNICAL  Assistance.— 

"(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2S2(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2342(b)(1))  « 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(1)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter  consists  of  technical  assistance  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  a  firm 's  application 
for  adjustment  assistance  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  firm's  adjustment 
proposal— 

"  '(A)  is  reasonably  calculated  to  material- 
ly contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of 
the  firm, 

"  '(B)  gives  adequate  consideration  to  the 
interests  of  the  workers  of  such  firm,  and 

"  '(C)  demonstrates  that  the  firm  toill 
make  aU  reasonable  efforts  to  use  its  own  re- 
sources for  economic  development '. 

"(2)  Section  252  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2342)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (c)  and  redesignating  subsection 
(d)  as  subsection  (c). 

"(3)  Paragtaph  12)  of  section  253(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2343(b)(2))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  'such  cost'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'such  cost  for  assist- 
ance described  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)'. 

"(b)  No  New  Loans  or  Guaxanttes.— Sec- 
tion 254  Of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2344)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(d)  Notwit/utanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter,  no  direct  loans  or  guar- 
antees of  loatu  may  be  made  under  this 
chapter  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Reform  and 
Sxtenaion  Act  of  1986. '. 


'SEC    tun.    EXTENSIOS    AND    TERMINA'nON    OF 
TRADE  ADJVSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

"(a)  In  Oeneral.— Section  285  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271,  preceding  note) 
is  amended— 

"(I)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(a)', 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'SEC.  28S,  TER- 
MISATION.;  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  No  assistance,  allowances,  or  other 
payments  may  be  provided  under  chapter  2, 
and  no  technical  assistance  may  be  provid- 
ed under  chapter  3,  after  September  30, 
1991.: 

"(b)  CoNroRMtNQ  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
285  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  'Sec  285.  Termination. '. 

-SEC  IMSS.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

"(a)  Workers.— Section  245  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2317)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  '1982  through  1985'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '1986,  1987,  1988,  1989, 
1990,  and  1991'. 

"(b)  Firms.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  256 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2346(b)) 
is  amended— 

"(1)  by  inserting  'for  fiscal  years  1986, 
1987,  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991' after 'to  the 
Secretary', 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'from  time  to  time', 
and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

-SEC    Ittn.    EFFECTIVE  DATES;  APPUCATION  OF 
CRAMM-RVDMAN. 

"(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  the  amendments 
made  by  this  part  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

"(b)  Job  Search  Prooram  Requirements.- 
The  amendments  made  by  section  13003(a) 
apply  with  respect  to  workers  covered  by  pe- 
titions filed  under  section  221  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

"(c)  Extension  and  Avthorization.— Chap- 
ters 2  and  3  of  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271,  et  seq.)  shaU  be  applied 
as  if  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
13007  and  13008  had  taken  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 18, 1985. 

"(d)  APPUCATION  or  Gramm-Rvdman.— 
Trade  readjustment  allowances  payable 
under  part  I  of  chapter  2  of  title  II  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  for  the  pertod  from  March 
1.  1986,  and  untU  October  1,  1986,  shaU  be 
reduced  by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  non-de- 
fense sequester  percentage  applied  in  the  Se- 
questration Report  (sutrmitted  under  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  and  dated  January  21, 
1986)  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  for  fiscal  year  1986. ". 

Strike  out  subtitU  B  of  title  XIII  and  re- 
designate the  following  subtitles  according- 
ly. 

Strike  out  subsection  (d)  of  section  13202 
and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Effective  Date.— 

"(1)  In  aENERAL.—The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  smokeless  to- 
bacco removed  after  June  30,  1986. 

"(2)  Transitional  rule.— Any  person  u^io— 

"(A)  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  is  engaged  in  business  as  a  manufactur- 
er of  smokeless  tobacco,  and 

"(B)  before  July  1.  1986,  submits  an  appli- 
cation under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  52  of 


the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  engage 
in  such  business, 

may,  notwithstanding  such  subctiapter  B, 
continue  to  engage  in  such  business  pending 
final  action  on  such  application.  Pending 
such  final  action,  all  provisioru  of  chapter 
52  of  such  Code  shall  apply  to  such  appli- 
cant in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  applicant  were  a  holder  of 
a  permit  to  manufacture  smokeless  tobacco 
under  such  chapter  52. ". 

Strike  out  subsection  (c)  of  section  13203 
and  insert  the  following: 

"(c)  Existing  Reduction  in  Rates  for 
Period  After  Temporary  Increase  Re- 
TAiNED.—So  much  of  subsection  (e)  of  section 
4121  (relating  to  temporary  increase  in 
amount  of  tax)  as  precedes  paragraph  (2)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(e)  Reduction  in  Amount  of  Tax.— 

"'(1)  In  OENERAL.—Effective  with  respect 
to  sales  after  the  temporary  increase  termi- 
nation date,  subsection  (b)  shall  be  ap- 
plied- 

"  '(A)  by  substituting  "t.S0"for  "tl.lO". 

"  '(B)  by  substituting  "$.25"  for  "$.55", 
and 

"  '(C)  by  substituting  "2  percent"  for  "<.< 
percent".'". 

In  section  13203(d),  strike  out  "December 
31,  1985"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
31, 1986". 

In  section  13205(a)(1),  strike  out  "of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

In  subsection  (a)(2)  of  section  13205, 
strike  out  "of  such  Code"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

In  section  13205,  strike  out  "December  31, 
1985"  and  "January  1,  1986"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "March  31,  1986"  and  "April  1, 
1986",  respectively,  each  place  either  ap- 
pears. 

At  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
1303(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
13206(a)),  insert  the  following:  "In  applying 
subparagraph  (B),  amounts  which  consti- 
tute earned  income  (loithin  the  meaning  of 
section  911(d)(2))  and  are  community 
income  under  community  property  laws  ap- 
plicable to  such  income  shall  be  taken  into 
account  as  if  such  amounts  did  not  consti- 
tute community  income. ". 

In  section  13207(c),  strike  out  "September 
12,  1985"  and  iruert  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 12,  1984". 

In  subparagraph  (A)  of  section  531(g)(1)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (as  proposed  to 
be  added  by  section  13207(d)),  strike  out 
"performed"  and  iruert  in  lieu  thereof  "per- 
forms". 

In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  531(g)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  13207(d)),  strike  out  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  iruert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(B)  if- 

"(i)  such  organization  is  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(c)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  the  membership  of  such  organi- 
zation is  limited  to  entities  engaged  in  the 
transportation  by  air  of  individuals  or 
property  for  compensation  or  hire,  or 

"(ii)  such  organization  is  a  corporation 
all  the  stock  of  which  is  ovmed  entirely  by 
entities  referred  to  in  clause  (i),  and". 

In  clause  (vi)  of  section  57(a)(9)(E)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  proposed 
to  be  added  by  section  13208(a)),  strike  out 
"The"  and  iruert  in  lieu  thereof  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the". 
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In  clause  (vii)  of  such  section  57(a)(9)(S),  '(U)  nrve  u  the  Chair  of  the  Board,  and  luch  aooount.  Prooeeds  of  nich  aooount 

strike  out  "The"  and  iruert  in  lieu  thereof  '(ill)  be  the  spokeiperton   for  the  pro-  shall  be  distributed  u  follows: 

"For  purposes  of  this  subparagra:^  the".  gram;";  "Upon  the  settlement  of  any  boundary 

In     section     14001(a)(2),      strike     out  (3)  Insert  a  quotation  mark  and  a  period  dispute  which  U  subject  to  a  section  7  acree- 

"amounts".  after  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  ment  between   the   United  SUtes   and  a 

In  section  19001(a),  strike  out  "and  Com-  (D)  of  subsection  (b)(2);  and  8Ute,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  8Ut« 

peiuation  RaU  Amendments  of  1985"  and  (3)  strike  out  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  all  monies  due  such  8Ut«  from  amounU  Oa- 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  "AmendmenU  of  1988".  (b).  posited  In  the  escrow  account.  If  there  is  In- 

In  section  19011—  In  section  6085-  sufficient  money  deposited  In  the  escrow  ac- 

(1)  strike  out  "April  1,  1986"  in  the  last  (1)  Insert  "and  duties"  after  "functions"  count,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit,  from 
sentence  of  subsection  (e)(2)  and  insert  in  In  the  long  title  of  the  Act  of  August  6,  1947  any  revenues  derived  from  any  lease  of  Fed- 
lieu  thereof  "July  1, 1986":  and  cited  In  such  section;  and  eral  lands  under  this  Act,  the  remaining  bal- 

(2)  in  subsection  (f)—  (2)  strike  out  "  'or  subdivision  thereof  "  ance  due  such  SUte  in  accordance  with  the 

(A)  strike  out  "April  1,  1986"  each  place  it  and  Insert  "'or  subdivision  thereof."*  in  formula  set  forth  in  section  8004(bHlHB)  of 
appears  and  iruert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  paragraph  (2).  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
1989":  In  title  VIII,  strike  out  the  heading  for  AmendmenU  of  198S.". 

(B)  strike   out    "March   31,    1986"  both  subtitle  A.  Strike  out  section  8004  and  insert  in  Ueu 
places  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  and  in  section  8001,  strike  out  "subtitle'   and  thereof  the  following: 
tnsertinJieutftereei^"yune  30,  ;»««".•  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "title".  g^c.  a«04.  DlBTRlBimoN  or  8KTI0N  S(|)  AC- 

(C)  strike  out  "AprH  and  May  1986"  in  in  section  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Continental  count. 

paragraph  (2)(B)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  shell  Lands  Act,  as  proposed  to  be  amended  (g^)  pr\oT  to  April  IS,  1984,  the  Secretary 

"July  and  August  1986".  by  section  8003,  strike  out  paragraph  (2)  g^iall  distribute  to  the  dealgnated  coastal 

Strike  out  subtitle  B  of  title  XIX  (and  re-  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  SUtes  the  sum  of— 

designaU  subtitle  C  as  subtitle  B).  "(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  (i)  the  amounu  due  and  payable  to  each 

In  section  19031(b)(2),  strike  out  "April  1,  of  this  Act,  the  SecreUry  shall  deposit  Into  gt»te  under  paragraph  (2)  of  section  8(g)  of 

1989"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  a  separate  account  In  the  Treasury  of  the  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  aa 

1989".  United  SUtes  all  bonuses,  renU,  and  royal-  amended  by  this  title,  for  the  period  be- 

In  section  19032—  ties,  and  other  revenues  (derived  from  any  tween  October  1,  1986,  and  the  date  of  such 

(1)  strike  out  "February  1, 1989"  in  subsec-  bidding  system  authorized  under  subsection  distribution,  and 

tion  (a)  and  iruert  in  lieu  thereof  "May  1,  (a)(1)),  excluding  Federal  Income  and  wind-  (j)   the   amounU   due   each   such   SUte 

1989";  and  fall  proflU   Uxes,   and  derived   from  any  under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  of  this  section 

(2)  strike  out  "November  1,  1986.  and  No-  lease  Issued  after  September  18.  1978  of  any  for  the  period  prior  to  October  1, 1988. 
vember  1,  1987,"  in  subsection  (f)  and  iruert  Federal  tract  which  lies  wholly  (or,  in  the  (bH\)  As  a  fair  and  equlUble  disposition 
in  lieu  thereof  "February  1, 1987,  and  Febru-  case  of  Alaska,  partially  until  seven  years  of  ^j  revenues  (Including  interest  thereon) 
ary  1, 1988,"  from  the  date  of  settlement  of  any  bounda-  derived  from  any  lease  of  Federal  lands 

AMKNDifXiiT  MO.  1873  ry  dlsputc  that  Is  the  subject  of  an  agree-  wholly  or  partially  within  3  miies  of  the  sea- 

Iitr     SIMPSON     Mr     President.    I  "«"^  under  section  7  of  this  Act  entered  ^ard  boundary  of  a  coastal  SUte  prior  to 

movf.'  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  ^^  ^^°^  ^  January  1.  1986  or  until  April  October  I,  1988,  the  Secretary  shaU  distrtb- 

move  mat  tne  tsenaw  concur  in  ine  ^^    ^^^g  ^^^  respect  to  any  other  tract)  ute 

House    amendment    ^^th    a    further  ^^^^^^  j^ree  nautical  miles  of  the  seaward  (A)  from  the  funds  which  were  deposited 

amendment,  which  l  send  to  ine  aesK  boundary  of  any  coastal  SUte.  or,  (except  as  ^  the  separate  account  in  the  Treasury  of 

on  behalf  of  Senators  Domknici,  Pack-  provided   above   for   Alaska)   In   the  case  the  United  SUU  under  section  8(g)(4)  of  the 

WOOD,  and  McCnTRE. where  a  Federal  tract  lies  partially  within  outer    Continental    Shelf    Lands   Act   (48 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  three  nautical  miles  of  the  seaward  bounda-  u.S.C.  1337(g)(4))  which  was  In  effect  prior 

clerk  will  report.  "T,  as  percentage  of  bonuses,  rents,  royal-  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  section  8003  of 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  t'"-  *^^  o^^*^  revenues  (derived  from  any  this  title  the  following  sums: 

.. >«!!«««              icBiaiiiuvc  t.icr       c»u  ,^1^,^^^^^  ^^^^^^  authorized  under  subsection  ^^.^ 

as  louows.                  „        ,       ,„     o  (aXD).  excluding  Federal  Income  and  wind-  .^,  ..,.„.                                                 ..„ 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Sim'-  f^j   profiu  taxes,   and  derived  from  any    LouUlana aoTa 

sow  J,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Domwici,  Mr.  Pack-  ^^^^  \u\ied  after  September   18.   1978  of    Texas „ 882 

WOOD,    and    Mr.    McClum,    proposes    an  gy^h  tract  equal  to  the  percentage  of  sur-     California 888 

amendment  numbered  1673.  f  j^e  acreage  of  the  tract  that  lies  within    Alabama 66 

ytr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  such  three  nautical  miles.  Except  as  provld-    Alaska 51 

unanimous  consent  that  further  read-  ed  in  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection,  not    Mississippi 14 

Ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  l»ter  J*}^  »■*'«  !"»  business  day  of  the               ^j, 

JiTw  month  following  the  month  In  Which  those  „      *   .             .     ,  ...           ,..       .• 

with.                                 Tfvmnut^  are  deooslted  In  the  Treasury  the  as  well  as  27  percent  of  the  royalties,  de- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  S^ell^y^hiiTraSmlt   t^  ^ch   coastiS  rived  from  any  lease  of  Federal  lands,  which 

out  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered.  gt^t^  27  percent  of  those  revenues,  together  have  been  deposited  through  September  30, 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows:  with  all  accrued  interest  thereon.  The  re-  IBM.  in  the  separate  account  described  to 

In  section  4016,  Insert  "or  seasonal  sus-  mainlng  balance  of  such  revenues  shaU  be  JlJ*"  P*rXi?L'S.'l  M^Jlis'IlfdTh^ai^^ 

pension"  after  "adjustment  in  frequency";  transmitted  simultaneously  to  the  mlscella-  through  September  30,  1986  sjid  shall  trans- 

knd  tasert  "adjustiient  or"  after  "service  neous  recelpU  account  of  the  Treasury  of  mlt  any  remaining  amounu  to  the  mUcella- 

unlesssuch."  the  United  SUtes.  neous  recelpU  account  of  the  Treasury  of 

In  subparagraph  (FKli)  of  paragraph  (10)  In  section  8(g)(8)  of  the  Outer  Contlnen-  the  United  »)*i««;  "f  °            ,               , 

of  section  204(b)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  tal  Shelf  Lands  Act,   as  proposed   to   be  J^iil^unTn^d^r^hron^TS^I^ 

Conservation  and  Management  Act,  as  pro-  amended  by  section  8003,  strike  out  sub-  of.^'rf^  1*"^  ^of  J  L^ndid  S  Si 

Srf,!^m1urrSSn5^''""°"  *""'  "^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ""'  """  ""  ""  SSrif ifofTs^h  ^f  Ih"^  fX^TiscSTjesS 

"to  tme"^^?t,SSS•subtltle  D  and  redes-  '"s^When  there  U  a  boundary  dUpute  {.Tnll^V^.^J^^t'ortSl^oTwii^lS; 

ignate  subtitles  E,  F,  O,  H,  I.  and  J  as  subtl-  between   the   United   SUtes   and   a  SUte  ^ '^^mL'^iwL^  velii   LZ^i^ 

UeTo,  E,  F,  O,  H.  and  I,  respectively.  which  U  subject  to  an  agreement  under  sec-  ^  e»ch  of  the  five  "«*^  yej"   ,  ™!t"i1 

in  subjection  (bK2KB)  of  section  315  of  tlon  7  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  credit  date  °    '"/^^""^^  ^^ -^^i^/^^^^^^^  ffJTfiL^ 

the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  as  pro-  to  the  account  esUbllshed  pursuant  to  such  "uch  sums  In  each  of  the  next  rive  fiscal 

SSeSr^  SendedT^sectlon  6044,  strike  agreement  all  bohuses.  renU.  and  royalties,  year.  ^^J^^^^^^^^'f^)^  "^  •«=»> 

ouPenvironmental'  and  insert  "environ-  and  other  revenues  (derived  from  any  bid-  of  the  foUowlng  five  flM^al  years, 

ment."  ding  system   authorised   under  subsection  JfUHm 

In  secUon  8A  of  the  NaUonal  Ocean  PoUu-  (aKD).  excluding  Federal  Income  and  wind-    Lousiana M* 

tlon  Planning  Act  of  1978.  as  proposed  to  be  faU  profits  taxes,  and  derived  from  any    ^exas 134 

added  by  section  6072(2)-  lease  issued  after  September  18,  1978  of  any    California                 289 

(1)  amend  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  Federal  tract  which  Ues  whoUy  or  partially    ^,,^_,,  . 

(axa)  to  read  as  foUows:  within  three  nautical  mUes  of  the  seaward    aj»«»«m ' 

"'(B)  be  headed  by  a  director  who  ShaU-  boundary  asserted  by  the  SUte,  if  that    Alaska i9% 

'(1)  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator,  money  has  not  otherwise  been  deposited  in    Mississippi I 
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(3)  The  acceptance  of  any  payment  by  a 
State  under  this  section  shall  satisfy  and  re- 
lease any  and  all  claims  of  such  State 
against  the  United  States  arising  under,  or 
related  to.  section  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shell  Lands  Act,  as  it  was  in  effect 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
and  shall  vest  in  such  State  the  right  to  re- 
ceive payments  as  set  forth  in  this  section. 

Strike  out  section  8006. 

Strike  out  subtitles  B  and  C  of  title  VIII. 

In  subtitle  A  of  title  LX.  strike  out  sec- 
tions 9203.  9212.  9302.  9311.  and  9312,  and 
conform  the  table  of  contents  of  title  IX  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  section  9101— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "Februahy 
28"  and  "February  28"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  30"  and  "April  30",  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  in  subsections  (b).  (eXlHB),  (eH3KB), 
(eK2KC).  and  (eM3KC),  strike  out  "I  per- 
cent" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  V4  percent": 

(3)  in  sutisection  (d),  strike  out  "December 
19,  1985"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
IS,  1986"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (eXlKA),  strike  out 
"March"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May": 

(5)  in  subsection  (eH2(B).  strike  out  "5 
months"  and  "7  months"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "1  months"  and  "5  months",  respec- 
tively: and 

(6)  in  subsection  (eK3KB),  strike  out  "Vit" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'H4". 

In  section  9102(d>— 

(1)  strike  out  "5  months"  in  paragraph 
(2HBKi)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "7 
months", 

(2)  strike  out  "7  months"  in  paragraph 
(2KBKU)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "5 
months", 

(3)  strike  out  "March"  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May",  and 

(4)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
(4)  Exception.— 

(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  payments 
with  respect  to  the  operating  costs  of  inpa- 
tient hospital  services  (as  defined  in  section 
1886(aK4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of  a 
subsection  (d)  hospital  (as  defined  in  section 
1886(dKl)(B)  of  such  Act)  located  in  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  for  a  cost  reporting  period  beginning 
during  fiscal  year  1985  of  a  subsection  (d) 
hospital  to  which  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  do  not  apply,  for  purposes  of 
section  1886<dXlXA)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act- 

<i)  during  the  first  7  months  of  the  period 
the  "target  percentage"  is  50  percent  and 
the  "DRO  percentage"  is  50  percent,  and 

(il)  during  the  remaining  5  months  of  the 
period  the  "target  percentage"  is  25  percent 
and  the  "DRG  percentage"  is  75  percent. 

(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  for  purposes  of  section  1886(d)(lKD) 
of  such  Act,  the  applicable  combined  adjust- 
ed DRG  prospective  payment  rate  for  a  sub- 
section (d)  hospital  to  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  do  not  apply  is, 
for  discharges  occurring  on  or  after  October 
1,  1985.  and  before  May  1.  1986.  a  combined 
rate  consisting  of  25  percent  of  the  national 
adjusted  DRG  prospective  payment  rate 
and  75  percent  of  the  regional  adjusted 
DRG  prospective  payment  rate  for  such  dis- 
charges. 

In  section  9103,  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(bK2),  strike  out  "March"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "May"  each  place  it  appears. 


In  section  9104,  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(cKl).  strike  out  "March"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "May"  each  place  it  appears. 

In  section  9105,  in  subsections  (a)  and  (e) 
strike  out  "March"  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "May"  each  place  it  appears. 

In  section  9123(b),  strike  out  "January" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "April". 

In  section  9124(bHl),  strike  out  "April" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9128,  strike  out  "will  go"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "went". 

In  section  9201(d),  strike  out  "March"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May"  each  place  it 
appears. 

In  section  1886(hK4KE)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  which  is  proposed  to  be  added  by 
section  9202(a)— 

(1)  strike  out  "before  July  1,  1986"  in 
clause  (IHI), 

(2)  strike  out  "the  individual  is  unable  to 
take  that  examination  because"  in  clause 
(iHII),  and 

(3)  insert  "or  a  previous  examination  of 
the  Educational  Commission  for  Foreign 
Medical  Graduates"  in  clause  (11  KID  after 

FMGEMS  examination". 

In  section  9211(e),  strike  out  "February" 
and  "April"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May" 
and  "July",  respectively,  each  place  each  ap- 
pears. 

In  section  9301— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "Jahuart 
31"  and  "January  31"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  30"  and  "April  30",  respec- 
tively: 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  strike  out  "11- 
month",  "February",  "January  31",  "4- 
month",  and  "January  1986"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "8-month",  "May",  "April  30", 
"7-month",  and  "April  1986",  respectively, 
each  place  each  appears:  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)(5),  strike  out  "July" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "October". 

In  section  9303— 

(1)  in  subsection  (bK2).  strike  out  "April", 
"1987"  and  "December  31,  1986"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "July",  "1988",  and  "Decem- 
ber 31, 1987",  respectively,  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (bHSHA),  strike  out 
"April"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9304(b)— 

(1)  strike  out  "ll-month"  and  "February" 
and  insert  in  lieu  therof  "8-month"  and 
"May",  respectively: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  in  that  matter  before 
subparagraph  (A),  insert  "at  any  time"  after 
"in  the  case  of  any  physician  who":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  strike  out  "is  not 
a  participating  physician"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "September  30.  1985,  or"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "was  not  a  participat- 
ing physician  (as  defined  in  section 
1842(hKl)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  on 
September  30.  1985,  and  who  is  not  such  a 
physician". 

In  section  9307(c)— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  strike  out  "subsection 
(1)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(k)"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  strike  out  "after  sub- 
section (k),  added  by  section  146(a)  of  this 
title,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the 
end":  and 

(3)  In  the  subsection  added  by  paragraph 
(2),  strike  out  "(IKl)"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(kKl)". 

In  subtitle  B  of  title  IX,  strike  out  sec- 
tions 9504.  9513,  and  9521.  and  conform  the 
table  of  contents  of  title  IX  accordingly. 

In  section  9501(d)(1).  stri:.e  out  "i^rll" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9505(bHl>— 

(1)  strike  out  "sections  9501  and  9504"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  9501",  and 


(2)  strike  out  "(VI)"  and  "(VII)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(V)"  and  "(VI)".  re- 
spectively. 

In  section  9506(a).  in  proposed  subsection 
(kK2)  of  section  1902  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  insert  "(other  than  by  will)"  after  "es- 
tablished". 

In  section  9511(b),  strike  out  "January" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "April". 

In  section  9517(c),  amend  paragraph  (2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

(2KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  amendments  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply  to  expenditures  incurreid  for 
health  insuring  organizations  which  first 
become  operational  on  or  after  January  1, 
1986. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  health  insuring  orga- 
nization— 

(i)  which  first  becomes  operational  on  or 
after  January  1, 1986,  but 

(ii)  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  waived,  under  section 
1915(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
before  such  date,  certain  requirements  of 
section  1902  of  such  Act, 
clauses  (11)  and  (vi)  of  section  1903(mK2KA) 
of  such  Act  shall  not  apply  during  the 
period  for  which  such  waiver  is  effective. 

In  section  9522.  insert  "(or  submitted 
during  1986  by)"  after  "granted  to". 

In  section  9523— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "Coimii- 
UKD"  and  "continue"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Rkwewed"  and  "renew",  respective- 
ly, and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  strike  out  "continued"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "renewed", 

(B)  strike  out  "the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31,  1985". 

In  section  9526.  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  of  proposed  section  1920  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  add  the  following: 

"(F)  Section  310(b)(1)  of  Public  Law  96- 
272  (relating  to  continuing  medicaid  eligibil- 
ity for  certain  recipients  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pensions). 

In  subtitle  C  of  title  XII,  strike  out  sec- 
tion 12302. 

In  section  12301— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  strike  out  "or  1903(u)"  in  paragraph 
(1).  and 

(B)  strike  out  "tiUes  IV-A  and  XIX"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title  IV-A"  each  place 
it  ap[>ears:  and 

(2)  sifter  subsection  (d),  strike  out  "and 
1982.". 

In  section  12304(aK3),  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  proposed 
new  subparagraph  (C),  insert  the  following: 
":  but  the  State  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
financial  penalty  in  the  administration  or 
enforcement  of  this  subparagraph  as  a 
result  of  any  monitoring,  (luality  control,  or 
auditing  requirements". 

Part  1  of  subtitle  A  of  title  XIII  of  the  bill 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

PART  1-TRADE  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 
SBC  I3M1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Reform  and  Extension 
Act  of  1986". 

SBC  IMM.  BUGIBILITY  OF  WORKERS  AND  HRMS 
FOR  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

(a)  WoRKZRS.— Sections  221(a)  and  222  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271(a): 
2272)  are  each  amended  by  inserting  "(in- 
cluding workers  in  any  agricultural  flnn  or 


subdivision  of  an  agricultural  firm)"  after 
"group  of  workers". 

(b)  Fniis.— 

(1)  SubaecUons  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  261 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2341)  are 
each  amended  by  Inserting  "(including  any 
agricultural  firm)"  after  "a  firm". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  351(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  3341(cX3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  that— 

"(A)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  the 
firm  have  decreased  absolutely,  or 

"(B)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  an  ar- 
ticle that  accounted  for  not  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  production  or  sales  of  the 
firm  during  the  12-month  period  preceding 
the  most  recent  12-month  period  for  which 
daU  are  available  have  decreased  absolute- 
ly, and". 
SBC  IWU.  CASH  ASSISTANCE  FOR  WORKERS. 

(a)  Pahticipaxioh  ii»  Job  Search  Prooram 

Rc«UIRkD.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  231  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  VS.C.  2291(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Such  worker,  unless  the  Secretary 
has  determined  that  no  acceptable  job 
search  program  is  reasonably  available- 

"(A)  is  enrolled  in  a  job  search  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
337(c).  or 

"(B)  has.  after  the  date  on  which  the 
worker  became  totally  separated,  or  partial- 
ly separated,  from  the  adversely  affected 
employment,  completed  a  job  search  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 237(c).". 

(3)  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2291)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(c)  II  the  Secretary  determines  that- 
'll) the  adversely  affected  worker— 
"(A)  has  failed  to  begin  participation  in 
the  Job  search  program  the  enrollment  In 
which  meets  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(aHS).  or 

"(B)  has  ceased  to  participate  in  such  Job 
search  program  before  completing  such  Job 
search  program,  and 

"(2)  there  is  no  justifiable  cause  for  such 
f  aUure  or  cessation, 

no  trade  readjustment  aUowance  may  be 
paid  to  the  adversely  affected  worker  under 
this  part  on  or  after  the  date  of  such  deter- 
mination until  the  adversely  affected 
worker  begins  or  resumes  participation  In  a 
Job  search  program  approved  under  section 
2S7(c).". 

(3)  subsection  (a)  of  section  339  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  3311(a))  U 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "training,"  In  clause  (3) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "training  and 
Job  search  programs.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  (3)"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(3)  wUl  make  determina- 
tions and  approvals  regarding  Job  search 
programs  under  sections  331(c)  and  337(c). 
and  (4)". 

(b)  QuALiFTiHO  Weeks  op  EMPLOTMEirt.— 
The  last  sentence  of  section  331(aK3)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  VS.C.  3391(aK3»  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  aU  that  foUows 
after  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "shaU  be  treated  as  a  week  of  em- 
ployment at  wages  of  130  or  more,  but  not 
more  than  7  weeks.  In  case  of  weeks  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (A)  or  (C).  or  both, 
may  be  treated  as  weeks  of  employment 
under  this  sentence.". 


(c)  Wbbklt  Axotnrrs  op  RxABjnsTicBirT 
ALLOWAHca.— Section  233  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  U.8.C.  2292)  U  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "under  any  Federal 
law,"  In  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  any  Federal  law  other  than 
this  Act". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  section  236(0" 
In  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "under  section  231(c)  or  236(c)".  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "If  the  training  allow- 
ance" in  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "If  such  training  allowance". 

(d)  LiMrrATioRs.— 
(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  233(a)  of  the 

Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2293(aK2))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "53-week  period" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "104-week 
period". 

(3)  Section  333  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2293)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

(e)  No  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall 
be  paid  to  a  worker  under  this  part  for  any 
week  during  which  the  worker  is  receiving 
on-the-job  training.". 

SBC  IMM.  JOB  TRAINING  FOR  WORKERS. 

(a)  In  Geheral.— Section  236  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.2296)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strUtlng  out  "for  a  worker"  In  sub- 
section (aKl)(A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "for  an  adversely  affected  worker", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "may  approve"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall  (to  the  extent 
appropriated  funds  are  available)  approve", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "under  paragraph  (1)" 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "under  subsection  (a)", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection"  In 
subsection  (a)(3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "this  section", 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  subsections  (e)  and 
(f).  respectively. 

(6)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  applying  paragraph 
(IKC).  a  reasonable  expecUtlon  of  employ- 
ment does  not  require  that  employment  op- 
portunities for  a  worker  be  avaUable,  or  of- 
fered, immediately  upon  the  completion  of 
training  approved  under  this  paragraph  (1). 

"(SKA)  If  the  cosU  of  training  an  adverse- 
ly affected  worker  are  paid  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1),  no  other  payment  for 
such  costs  may  be  made  under  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law. 

(B)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  the  cosU  of  training  an  adverse- 
ly affected  worker  If  such  costs— 

"(1)  have  aU«ady  been  paid  under  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law,  or 

"(U)  are  reimbursable  under  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law  and  a  portion  of 
such  costs  have  already  been  paid  under 
such  other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

"(C)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shaU  not  apply  tc,  or  take  into  account,  any 
funds  provided  under  any  other  provision  of 
Federal  law  which  are  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  direct  payment  of  the  cosU 
Incurred  in  training  a  particular  adversely 
affected  worker,  even  if  such  use  has  the 
effect  of  Indirectly  paying  or  reducUig  any 
portion  of  the  costs  involved  in  training  the 
adversely  affected  worker. 

"(4)  The  training  programs  that  may  be 
approved  under  paragraph  (1)  Include,  but 
are  not  limited  to— 

"(A)  on-the-job  training. 

"(B)  any  training  program  provided  by  a 
State  pursuant  to  section  308  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act, 


"(C)  any  training  program  approved  by  a 
private  industry  councU  established  under 
section  103  of  such  Act.  and 

"(D)  any  other  training  program  approved 
by  the  Secretary.",  and 

(7)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
subsection  (aKl).  the  Secretary  may  pay  the 
cosU  of  on-the-job  training  of  an  adversely 
affected  worker  under  subsection  (aKl)  only 
If- 

"(1)  no  currently  employed  worker  is  dis- 
placed by  such  adversely  affected  worker 
(including  partial  displacement  such  as  a  re- 
duction in  the  hours  of  nonovertime  work, 
wages,  or  employment  benefits), 

"(2)  such  training  does  not  Impair  exIstUig 
contracts  for  services  or  coUectlve  bargain- 
ing agreements, 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  training  which  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  the  written  concur- 
rence of  the  labor  organization  concerned 
has  been  obtained, 

"(4)  no  other  individual  Is  on  layoff  from 
the  same,  or  any  substantlaUy  equivalent, 
job  for  which  such  adversely  affected 
worker  is  being  trained. 

"(6)  the  employer  has  not  terminated  the 
employment  of  any  regular  employee  or 
otherwise  reduced  the  workforce  of  the  em- 
ployer with  the  Intention  of  fUUng  the  va- 
cancy BO  created  by  hiring  such  adversely 
affected  worker. 

"(6)  the  Job  for  which  such  adversely  af- 
fected worker  is  being  trained  is  not  being 
created  In  a  promotional  line  that  wlU  In- 
fringe in  any  way  upon  the  promotional  op- 
portunities of  currently  employed  individ- 
uals, 

"(7)  such  training  Is  not  for  the  same  oc- 
cupation from  which  the  worker  was  sepa- 
rated and  with  respect  to  which  such  work- 
er's group  was  certified  pursuant  to  section 
233. 

"(8)  the  employer  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  employer  wlU  continue  to 
employ  such  worker  for  at  least  26  weeks 
after  completion  of  such  training  If  the 
worker  desires  to  continue  such  employ- 
ment and  the  employer  does  not  have  due 
cause  to  terminate  such  employment, 

"(9)  the  employer  has  not  received  pay- 
ment under  subsection  (aKl)  with  respect  to 
any  other  on-the-job  training  provided  by 
such  employer  which  faUed  to  meet  the  re- 
quiremenU  of  paragraphs  (1).  (3).  (3).  (4). 
(6),  and  (6).  and 

"(10)  the  employer  has  not  taken,  at  any 
time,  any  action  which  violated  the  terms  of 
any  certification  described  In  paragraph  (8) 
made  by  such  employer  with  respect  to  any 
other  on-the-job  training  provided  by  such 
employer  for  which  the  Secretary  has  made 
a  payment  under  subsection  (aKl).". 

(b)  On-TKE-JoB  Traihiho  Depihed.— Sec- 
tion 347  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UAC. 
3319)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  The  term  on-the-job  training  means 
training  provided  by  an  employer  to  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  employed  by  the  employer.". 

(C)  AOREEMEHTS  WlTH  THE  STATES.— Sec- 
tion 239  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.8.C. 
2311)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (aK2)  by  In- 
serting "but  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(f )."  after  "where  appropriate,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(e)  Agreements  entered  into  under  this 
section  may  be  made  with  one  or  more  State 
or  local  agencies  including— 
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"(1)  the  employment  service  agency  of 
aucb  State. 

"(3)  any  State  agency  carrying  out  title  III 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  or 

"(3)  any  other  State  or  local  agency  ad- 
ministering Job  training  or  related  pro- 
grams. 

"(f)  Each  cooperating  State  agency  shall. 
In  carrying  out  subsection  (aK2)— 

"(1)  advise  each  adversely  affected  worker 
to  apply  for  training  under  section  236(a)  at 
the  time  the  worker  makes  application  for 
trade  readjustment  allowances  (but  failure 
of  the  worker  to  do  so  may  not  be  treated  as 
cause  for  denial  of  those  allowances),  and 

"(2)  within  60  days  after  application  for 
training  is  made  by  the  worker,  interview 
the  adversely  affected  worker  regarding 
suitable  training  opportunities  available  to 
the  worker  under  section  236  and  review 
such  opportunities  with  the  worker.". 


see  13MS.  JOB  SEARCH  AIXOWANCES. 

(a)  In  GunniAL.— Section  237  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  VS.C.  2297)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  any  ad- 
versely affected  worker  for  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  worker  in  partici- 
pating in  a  Job  search  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary.". 

(b)  DsrutiTioifs.— Section  247  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  D.S.C.  2319).  as 
amended  by  section  13004(b)  of  this  Acit,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17XA)  The  term  'Job  search  program' 
means  a  Job  search  workshop  or  Job  finding 
club. 

"(B)  The  term  'Job  search  workshop' 
means  a  short  (1  to  3  ''^ays)  seminar  de- 
signed to  provide  partlcl;  ants  with  knowl- 
edge that  will  enable  the  participants  to 
find  Jobs.  Subjects  are  not  limited  to.  but 
should  Include,  labor  market  information, 
resume  writing,  interviewing  techniques. 
and  techniques  for  finding  Job  openings. 

"(C)  The  term  Job  finding  club'  means  a 
Job  search  workshop  which  Includes  a 
period  (1  to  2  weeks)  of  structured,  super- 
vised activity  in  which  participants  attempt 
to  obtain  Jobs.". 

8BC  IStM.  AOiVSntENT  ASSISTANCE  FOB  nitll& 

(a)  TSCHKICAL  ASSISTAMCK.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  252(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  VS.C.  2342(bKl))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter  consists  of  technical  assistance.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  a  firm's  application 
for  adjustment  assistance  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  firm's  adjustment 
proposal— 

"(A)  is  reasonably  calculated  to  materially 
contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of 
the  firm, 

"(B)  gives  adequate  consideration  to  the 
Interests  of  the  workers  of  such  firm,  and 

"(C)  demonstrates  that  the  firm  will  make 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  use  Its  own  re- 
sources for  economic  development.". 

(2)  Section  252  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2342)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (c)  and  redesignating  subsection 
(d)  as  subsection  (c). 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  253(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  3343(bK3))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  cost"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  cost  for  aoist- 
ance  described  In  paragraph  (3)  or  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)". 

(b)  No  Niw  Loams  ob  Ouabaitrbs.— Sec- 
tion 354  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  VS.C. 


3344)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  no  direct  loans  or  guaran- 
tees of  loans  may  be  made  under  this  chap- 
ter after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Reform  and  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1986.". 

SEC    IMtT.    EXTENSION    AND    TERMINA'nON    OF 
TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  IM  General.— Section  385  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  n.S.C.  3371,  preceding  note) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)". 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  28s.  tkrmina- 
TioN.",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  assistance,  allowances,  or  other 
payments  may  be  provided  under  chapter  2. 
and  no  technical  assistance  may  be  provided 
under  chapter  3,  after  September  30.  1991.". 

(b)  CoNTORMiNG  AMENDMENT.— The  table 
of  contents  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  285  smd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  285.  Termination.". 

SBC  I3M8.  Al'THORIZA'nON  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Workers.— Section  245  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2317)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1982  through  1985  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1986.  1987.  1988,  1989. 
1990.  and  1991  ". 

(b)  Pnuts.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  256 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2346(b)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "for  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987.  1988.  1989.  1990.  and  1991 '  after  'to 
the  Secretary". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "from  time  to  time", 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

SEC    IMSI.   EPFECnVE   DATES:   APPUCA'nON   OP 
GRAMM-RUDMAN. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (c).  the  amendments 
made  by  this  part  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Job  Seahcb  Program  REQinRBMXNTS.- 
The  amendments  made  by  section  13003(a) 
apply  with  respect  to  workers  covered  by  pe- 
titions filed  under  section  221  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Extension  and  Authorization.— Chap- 
ters 2  and  3  of  UUe  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2371.  et  seq.)  shaU  be  ap- 
plied as  if  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
13007  and  13008  had  taken  effect  on  E>ecem- 
ber  18. 1985. 

(d)  APPUCATIOH      OP      GRAMM-RtmilAN.— 

Trade  readjustment  allowances  payable 
under  part  I  of  chapter  2  of  title  II  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  for  the  period  from 
March  1.  1986.  and  until  October  1,  1986, 
shall  be  reduced  by  a  percentage  equal  to 
the  non-defense  sequester  percentage  ap- 
plied in  the  Sequestration  Report  (submit- 
ted under  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  and  dated 
January  21.  1986)  of  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
In  section  13031(eK2)— 

(1)  strike  out  "section  236(c)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  236",  and 

(2)  strike  out  "58b(c)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "58b". 

Strike  out  subtitle  B  of  UUe  XIII  and  re- 
designate the  following  subUUes  according- 
ly. 


In  section  13301— 

(1)  strike  out  "SubaecUon  (c)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  SubaecUon  (c)",  and 

(3)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)  For  purposes  of  all  Federal  and  State 
laws,  the  amendment  made  by  subsecUon 
(a)  shall  be  treated  as  having  taken  effect 
on  March  14, 1986. 

Strike  out  subsection  (d)  of  section  13303 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  ErPECTivE  Date.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  smokeless  to- 
bacco removed  after  June  30.  1986. 

(3)  Transitional  rule.- Any  person 
who.— 

(A)  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  is  engaged  in  business  as  a  manufactur- 
er of  smokeless  tobacco,  and 

(B)  before  July  1,  1986,  submits  an  appli- 
cation under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  53  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
engage  in  such  business. 

may.  notwitlistanding  such  subcliapter  B, 
continue  to  engage  in  such  business  pending 
final  action  on  such  application.  Pending 
such  final  action,  all  provisions  of  chapter 
53  of  such  Code  shfOl  apply  to  such  appli- 
cant in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  applicant  were  a  holder  of 
a  permit  to  manufacture  smokeless  tobacco 
under  such  chapter  53. 

Strike  out  subsection  (c)  of  section  13303 
and  insert  the  following: 

(c)  Existing  Reduction  in  Rates  por 
Period  Aptxr  Temporary  Increase  Re- 
TAiNEi).— So  much  of  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 4131  (relating  to  temporary  increase  in 
amount  of  tax)  as  precedes  paragraph  (3)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Reduction  in  Amount  op  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Effective  with  respect  to 
sales  after  the  temporary  Increase  termina- 
tion date,  subsection 

(b)  shall  be  applied- 

"(A)  by  substituting  '$.50'  for  '$1.10'. 

"(B)  by  substituting  '$.25'  for  '$.55',  and 

"(C)  by  substituting  '2  percent'  for  '4.4 
percent'." 

In  section  13203(d).  strike  out  "December 
31.  1985"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "March 
31.  1986". 

In  section  1320S(aXl).  strike  out  "of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

In  subsection  (aK2)  of  section  13305. 
strike  out  "of  such  Code"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

In  section  13305.  strike  out  "December  31. 
1985"  and  "January  1.  1986"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "March  31.  1986"  and  "April  1. 
1986".  respectively,  each  place  either  ap- 
pears. 

At  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
1303(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
13306(a)).  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

In  applying  subparagraph  (B).  amounts 
which  constitute  earned  income  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  911(d)(2))  and  are  com- 
munity income  under  community  property 
laws  applicable  to  such  Income  shall  be 
taken  into  account  as  If  such  amounts  did 
not  constitute  community  Income. 

In  section  13207(c).  strike  out  "September 
13. 1985"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 13. 1984". 

In  subparagraph  (A)  of  section  531(gXl)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (as  proposed  to 
be  added  by  section  lS307(d)).  strike  out 
"performed"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "per- 
foims". 


In  paragraph  (3)  of  section  S31(g)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  13307(d)).  strike  out  ""sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowing: 

"(B)  if- 

"(1)  such  organization  is  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(c)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  the  membership  of  such  organi- 
sation is  limited  to  entities  engaged  in  the 
transportation  by  air  of  individuals  or  prop- 
erty for  compensation  or  hire,  or 

"(U)  such  organization  is  a  corporation  all 
the  stock  of  which  is  owned  entirely  by  enti- 
ties referred  to  in  clause  (1).  and". 

In  clause  (vl)  of  section  57(aH9KE)  of  the 
International  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  pro- 
posed to  be  added  by  section  13308(a)). 
strike  out  "The"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Por  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the". 

In  clause  (vU)  of  such  section  57(aK9)(E). 
strike  out  "The"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the". 

In  section  14001(aK2).  strike  out 
"amounts". 

In  section  14001(aX4).  strike  out  "March 
1.  1986"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "June  2. 
1986". 

In  section  15302.  strike  out  subsection  (b) 
and  redesignate  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(b). 

In  section  19001(a).  strike  out  "and  Com- 
pensation Rate  Amendments  of  1985"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Amendments  of 
1986". 

In  section  19011— 

(1)  strike  out  "April  1.  1986"  in  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (eX2)  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "July  1. 1986";  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)— 

(A)  strike  out  "April  1.  1986"  each  place  it 
appears  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "July  1, 
1986"' 

(B)  strike  out  ""March  31.  1986"  both 
places  in  appears  in  paragraph  (2XA)  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "June  30, 1986";  and 

(C)  strike  out  "April  and  May  1986"  In 
paragraph  (2XB)  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"July  and  August  1986".  

Strike  out  subtitle  B  of  title  XIX  (and  re- 
designate subtitle  C  as  subtitle  B). 

In  section  19031(BX2),  strike  out  "April  1, 
1086"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ""July  1, 
1986". 

In  section  19033— 

(1)  strike  out  ""February  1.  1986"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ""May  1. 
1986 ";  and 

(2)  strike  out  "November  1,  1986.  and  No- 
vember 1,  1987,"  in  subsection  (f)  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "February  1.  1987.  and  Feb- 
ruary 1. 1988. ". 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENDINO  MORNINO 
BUSINESS  UNTIL  10:30  P.M. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  <x>nsent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  until  10:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  583  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  minority  leader,  I 
ask  unanimous  (x>nsent  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  563,  dealing  with 
houidng  extension,  be  held  at  the  desk 
pending  further  disposition. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF  1986— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  H.R.  2453  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
2453)  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  Increase  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986. 
and  1987  for  commodity  distribution,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  fuU 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  aU  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  March  10.  1986.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  Eigreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OP 
SECRECY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  a  Tax  Convention 
with  Tunisia— Treaty  Dociunent  No. 
99-13— which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  further  ask  that  the  treaty  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time;  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed;  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out, objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  State*: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the 
Convention  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Tunisian  Re- 
public for  the  Avoidance  of  Double 
Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal 


Evasion  with  Respect  to  Taxes  on 
Income  (referred  to  hereafter  as  "the 
Convention"),  together  with  a  related 
exchange  of  notes,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  June  17,  1985.  I  also  transmit 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  State 
on  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  is  the  first  Income 
tax  treaty  to  be  negotiated  between 
the  United  States  and  Tunisia.  It  Is 
based  on  mcxlel  income  tax  treaties  de- 
veloped  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  E>evelopment, 
and  the  United  Nations.  It  deviates  in 
some  respects  from  the  models  to  re- 
flect Timlsia's  status  as  a  developing 
country  and  an  importer  of  capital. 

The  Convention  provides  rules  with 
respect  to  the  taxation  of  various 
types  of  income,  such  as  business  prof- 
its, personal  service  Income,  and  In- 
vestment Income.  It  also  contains 
standard  provisions  guaranteeing  a 
foreign  tax  credit,  ensuring  nondis- 
criminatory tax  treatment,  and  provid- 
ing for  exchanges  of  information  and 
administrative  cooperation  to  avoid 
double  taxation  and  prevent  tax  eva- 
sion. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Convention,  together  with  the  re- 
lated exchange  of  notes,  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Ronald  Rkaqam. 

Tm  Whiti  House,  March  13,  1986. 

ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

RECESS  UNTU.  tlSO  A.M. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  minority  leader,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  on  Friday,  March  14,  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RICOONITIOR  OP  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers imder  the  standing  order,  I  ask 
unanimous  (X)nsent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  recognized  for  special 
orders  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each:  Senator  Hawkins.  Senator 
Prozmirx.  and  Senator  Bauctts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  special  orders  Just  identi- 
fied, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  At  the  conclusion  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  House 
message  to  accompany  H.R.  3128, 
budget  reconciliation. 

The  Senate  could  also  be  asked  to 
turn  to  any  of  the  following  items: 

S.  1567.  water  resou»:es  bill:  Fitz- 
water  nomination  to  be  n.S.  district 
Judge:  or,  any  other  Legislative  or  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  Items  cleared  for 
action. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  indicated, 
rollcall  votes  oan  be  expected  through- 
out Friday's  s.ssion. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Democratic 
leader  have  any  further  business? 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  have  a  question. 


Does  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  foresee  rollcall  votes 
into  the  mldaftemoon,  or  early  after- 
noon, or  late  afternoon  tomorrow? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreseeing  capabilities  of  the  assistant 
majority  leader  Eu-e  cloudy  at  this 
point  in  the  evening.  But  I  can  say 
that  I  believe  that  late  afternoon  votes 
will  not  be  the  prospect.  I  would  think 
perhaps  3  in  the  afternoon,  or  aroimd 
that  time,  but  I  cannot  assure  my  col- 
league of  that. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think,  obviously,  the  minority  leader 
knows  that  it  does  depend  a  bit  on  the 


progress  that  we  make.  I  hope  we  can 
make  progress.  We  have  that  impor- 
tant measure  to  take  care  of  with 
regard  to  the  water  resources  bill,  and 
reconciliation. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  March  14,  1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
10:23  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
tomorow,  Friday,  March  14,  1986,  at 
9:30  ajn. 
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HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

or  ITEBKASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  RIPIIXSKMTATIVKS 

Thursday .  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
has  never  doubted  the  sagacity  of  people  in 
my  home  county,  Seward  County,  NE,  but 
three  outstanding  editorials  or  articles  on  the 
current  agricultural  environment  in  recent  edi- 
tions o«  the  Seward  County  Independent  are 
particularly  incisive  and  compelling.  I  com- 
mend these  statements  to  my  colleagues. 

The  first,  a  guest  editorial  in  the  issue  of 
Febaiary  22,  1986,  is  written  by  Mr.  Albert 
Ebers,  a  retired  Seward  farmer  who  is  still 
active  in  numerous  community  activities  and 
as  a  farm  credit  adviser.  It  is  altogether  appro- 
priate that  Mr.  Ebers.  the  former  master  of  the 
Nebraska  Grange,  begins  his  editorial  quoting 
Ben  Franklin,  for  he  parallels  that  great  patriot 
in  ingenuity,  wisdom,  conscientious  concern 
for  his  fellow  Americans,  and  his  dedication  to 
the  public  interest. 

Coping  With  Less 

Our  famous  American  patriot,  the  wise 
Ben  Franklin,  said  It  long  ago,  "There  are 
two  ways  of  l>elng  happy.  We  must  either  di- 
minish our  wants  or  augment  our  means— 
either  may  do— the  result  Is  the  same,  and  it 
Is  for  each  man  to  decide  for  himself  as  to 
that  which  happens  to  be  easier." 

Every  meeting  I  attend,  every  news  article 
I  read,  whether  It  deals  with  national,  state 
or  local  affairs,  groans  over  how  and  what 
can  we  do  with  less  money,  lower  wages  and 
less  Income. 

Every  time,  the  thinking  dwells  upon 
which  services  will  be  cut,  which  school  or 
department  will  be  closed,  which  Jobs  will  be 
terminated,  etc.  This  Is  one  way  of  coping 
with  less  money. 

Of  course,  this  method  results  In  unem- 
ployment, curtailed  or  no  services  for  people 
In  need,  a  slack  In  growth  and  development. 

We  all  would  like  a  constant  increase  In 
salary,  wages  and  income  to  help  satisfy  our 
Insatiable  wants,  and  as  long  as  the  money 
is  available,  well  and  good. 

Can  we  live  happily  and  still  perform  serv- 
ices when  money  is  diminished? 

Consider  Ben  Franklin's  quote  above. 
There  Is  another  way.  Think  first  of  Indus- 
try and  business.  If  salaries,  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  would  be  lowered  a  little, 
prices  of  the  product  they  sell  could  be  de- 
creased. Now  many  more  people  could  buy 
the  product,  and  more  people  would  get  jobs 
to  satisfy  the  demand.  Or,  if  consumers 
somehow  could  get  more  money,  they  could 
buy  more  of  the  products  for  sale.  This  plan 
was  tried  by  our  government  In  the  1930s.  It 
was  foiled  by  the  greed  of  industry  and  busi- 
ness. They  raised  the  prices. 

Human  services  Is  the  growing  segment  in 
our  economy.  If  people  performing  these 
services  would  take  a  little  less  salary,  serv- 
ices for  the  people  would  not  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed. 


Many  grain  family  farmers  have  taken  a 
50  percent  cut  in  income  during  the  past 
several  years,  but  they  don't  think  of  not 
planting  or  seeding  a  crop,  because  they  live 
from  the  Income  produced  of  the  harvested 
crop.  That's  why  they  ask  lor  government 
help  when  curtailing  acres  In  crops  In  hopes 
that.  If  many  farmers  cut  acres  planted, 
there  will  be  a  reduction  In  supply  and  In- 
fluence the  price.  It's  a  characteristic  of 
family  farming  that  more  and  more  people 
outside  of  agriculture  do  not  understand. 

Where  the  family  fanner  was  wise  enough 
not  to  Incur  too  many  debts  during  the  in- 
flationary period  of  the  19708  and  where  he 
used  good  management,  he  Is  still  making  a 
living,  even  If  his  Income  Is  much  less.  And 
those  family  farmers  are  happy,  doing  what 
they  love,  growing  food  for  livestock  and 
people. 

When  the  mechanic  restores  the  auto  for 
the  longing  owner,  when  the  teacher  helps 
the  developing  student,  when  the  doctor, 
dentist,  drugist  and  hospital  reproduce  good 
health,  when  the  shoeman  and  clothier  take 
pride  n  a  sell-dressed  public,  when  govern- 
ment workers  see  the  good  people  receive 
from  their  lalx>rs.  when  people  look  less  lor 
the  dollar  sign  and  more  for  the  value  of 
their  labor  for  the  benefit  of  people,  re- 
wards for  living  and  happiness  emerge. 

One  brilliant  and  very  distinguished  Ne- 
braskan  who  fits  the  Idea  humbly  pre8ent«d 
is  John  G.  Neihardt.  He  wasn't  much  of  a 
figure  financially.  On  his  90th  birthday 
celebration  in  the  rotunda  of  our  SUte  Cap- 
ital, he  said  this:  "When  I  was  a  youngster.  I 
l)ecame  Indebted  to  the  world  for  the  privi- 
lege of  living  in  It.  I  t>ecame  deeper  in  debt 
to  the  world  all  the  time,  and  If  there  are 
any  more  turnouts  like  this  one  tonight,  I 
think  I  will  end  up  In  Joyous  bankruptcy. 
The  heart  in  me  tonight  Is  like  a  singing 
bird." 

Yes,  we  can  live  happily  with  with 
Gramm-Rudman,  If  we  dwell  less  on  salary 
and  income  and  more  on  the  values  of  our 
labors  and  benefit  our  f ellowman. 

The  second  item  from  the  March  5,  1986, 
edition,  one  of  the  first  in  what  will  hopefully 
be  a  very  long  aerie*  of  columns  by  Mr. 
Dennis  Richters  from  Utica,  NE  this  Member's 
hometown,  follows  other  such  columns  written 
over  many  months  under  a  pseudonym. 
Dennis  Richters,  a  high  school  classmate,  life- 
long friend  and  best  man  at  this  Member's 
wedding,  was  bom  into  a  farming  family  and 
has  agriculture  permanently  in  his  blood  no 
matter  what  course  his  life  may  take.  His 
pragmaticism,  deeply  held  views  and  thought- 
ful attitude  are  well  demonstrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing column: 

FlOHT  FOR  THX  BiST  STSTDI  IN  THI  WORLD 

Newspapers,  politicians,  economists  and  a 
lot  of  other  people  say  they  are  hearing  way 
too  much  gloom  and  doom  about  the  farm 
problem. 

And  a  lot  of  them  *  *  *  say  the  doom  and 
gloom  aren't  necessary  because  a  certain 
percent  of  farmers  leave  the  farm  all  the 
time,  so  It's  no  problem.  Somebody  should 
explain  *  *  *  that  these  aren't  Just  numbers 


they're  talking  about.  They're  talking  about 
human  l>elngs  and  about  communities. 

Some  of  us  being  forced  off  our  farms  will 
miss,  and  t>e  missed  by.  our  friends  and  our 
communities.  I  would  also  remind  *  *  *  that 
there  Is  a  world  of  difference  between  leav- 
ing the  farm  of  your  own  volition  when  you 
can  sell  out  at  a  profit  and  being  forced  out 
of  your  home  and  losliu  your  land. 

Farmers  are  used  to  combating  nature, 
the  droughts  and  the  blizzards  and  the  in- 
sects. We  knew  we  had  to  deal  with  ruiture 
when  we  decided  to  farm.  Farmers  have 
been  so  successful  at  dealing  with  nature's 
whims  that  we  have  priced  ourselves  out  of 
a  reasonable  profit. 

The  gloom  and  doom  Is  not  a  result  of  na- 
ture's calamities.  We  accept  that  risk.  It  is  a 
result  of  the  knowledge  that  most  of  the 
farm  failures  are  caused  unnecessarily  by 
pt>ople.  not  by  nature  or  by  change.  The 
doom  and  gloom  comes  from  the  realization 
that  political  cowardice  and  Federal  Reserve 
Board  actions  have  created  most  of  the 
problems.  Some  of  these  people  say  this  will 
lead  to  a  cure  within  the  next  decade. 
That's  like  telling  somebody  that  you  will 
dig  them  up  from  the  grave  live  years  from 
now  and  administer  an  antidote  for  what- 
ever caused  their  death.  Thanks  for  noth- 
ing. 

I  heard  one  of  our  *  *  *  candidates  for 
Governor  give  a  typically  simplistic  political 
statement  on  why  agriculture  Is  In  trouble. 
She  said  it  was  the  fault  of  an  Ineffective 
farm  program  for  decades  and  too  Utwral 
lending  policies  by  our  Farm  Credit  groups. 
That's  garl>age. 

The  new  farm  bUl  U  caUed  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act.  People  who  say  our  farm  programs 
have  failed  miserably  never  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  you  can  walk  down  row  after  row 
of  aisles  at  supermarkets  and  see  the  tiest, 
freshest,  cheapest  food  in  the  world.  The 
food  never  runs  out,  and  It  costs  less,  com- 
paratively, then  at  any  other  place  on  earth, 
so  the  farm  program  Is  NOT  an  utter  fail- 
ure. 

The  farm  programs  definitely  need  to  be 
improved,  but  they  have  not  all  been  fail- 
ures. 

As  for  the  Farm  Credit  System's  liberal 
lending  practices,  the  loans  they  made  were 
not  all  bad  loans  when  they  made  them. 
And  they  would  not  have  turned  out  to  Im 
bad  loans  if  they  would  have  been  made  to 
any  other  business  that  had  the  ability  to 
pass  on  the  rapidly  increasing  Interest  costs 
to  its  customers. 

Unlike  other  businesses,  farmers  cannot 
simply  raise  their  prices  to  compensate  for 
higher  cosU  of  production.  It  took  a  certain 
period  of  years  to  infuse  the  extra  amount 
of  capital  Into  agriculture,  and  It  will  take  a 
certain  period  of  years  to  squeese  the  exce« 
capital  out.  A  lot  of  people  going  broke  now 
and  a  number  of  small  banks  going  down 
does  not  mean  we  will  end  up  with  better, 
more  able  producers  in  the  industry  to 
better  serve  the  nation  and  consumers. 

The  doom  and  gloom  will  pass  and  must 
pass.  Perhaps  mother  nature  will  cut  down 
our  production  or  the  world's  production  t>e- 
cause  we  aren't  able  to  cut  down  by  our- 
selves. Perhaps  governments  and  world  lead- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  tutemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  ipoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matwr  set  in  thi*  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  ipoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floof. 
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era  wUl  decide  It  Is  more  Important  to  feed 
their  tiopulaUons  than  it  Is  to  buy  arms  to 
destroy  people. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  alleviate  the  doom 
and  Bloom  is  for  us  to  get  angry. 

Human,  community  and  societal  losses  are 
occurring  today  which  are  not  necessary  or 
fair.  Man's  decisions  are  the  cause  of  many 
of  our  troubles,  and  correcting  these  deci- 
slona  or  changing  the  people  who  make  the 
decisions  can  solve  most  of  these  troubles. 

There's  a  saying.  "What  goes  around 
comes  around."  "People  who  use  this  saying 
today  to  Justify  what  is  happening  to  farm- 
ers are  wrong.  They  are  saying  that  what 
has  happened  before  is  okay,  and  it  Just  has 
to  happen  again. 

*  *  *  Using  the  same  logic  would  have  im- 
plied that  the  plaque  during  Europe's  Dark 
Ages  was  okay,  and  we  should  let  it  happen 
again.  7%e  same  logic  would  have  said  we 
shouldn't  have  developed  the  Salk  vaccine, 
Jtist  let  the  polio  come  back  whenever  it 
wants  to. 

During  the  Depression  a  lot  of  people  lost 
the  money  they  had  deposited  when  the 
banks  went  broke.  We  simply  decided  that 
was  not  acceptable  and  established  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  make 
sure  it  wouldn't  happen  again.  The  FDIC 
system  is  an  interference  with  free  enter- 
prise, and  the  system  is  not  free.  But  we 
made  the  correct  decision  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  go  by  the  old  axiom  of  "What 
goes  around  comes  around."  and  we  im- 
proved the  situation. 

The  gloom  and  doom  will  leave  when  we 
decide  we  do  not  have  to  sit  passively  by  and 
accept  an  unfair  system  or  a  bunch  of  screw- 
ups  running  the  system.  We  have  the  best 
and  cheapest  food  production  system  in  the 
world.  Instead  of  being  apologetic  about  It, 
we  should  feel  good  about  being  part  of  it 
and  fight  for  it. 

The  remaining  item,  also  from  the  March  5, 
1986,  edition,  is  an  editorial  which  also  offers 
reflections  on  the  "gloom  and  doom"  com- 
ments that  prompted  Mr.  Richters'  column.  It 
was  written  by  Charlyne  Berens,  the  female 
half  of  a  dynamic  husband-wife  team  that  pub- 
lishes the  Seward  County  Independent.  That 
paper,  recently  moving  to  a  biweekly  status, 
has  become  a  truly  outstanding  newspaper  In 
the  Plains  States.  Its  dedicabon  to  community 
affairs,  excellence  in  agricultural  coverage, 
arxj  general  cofKem  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  human  corKttion  are  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial. 

Dnchangimg  Chamgb 

It's  been  said  that  perhaps  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  agriculture  today  is  to 
close  all  the  coffee  shops.  Bad  news  is  conta- 
gious. Hearing  a  person's  (Ive-minute  recita- 
tion of  woe  can  negatively  influence  the  lis- 
tener's attitude  toward  a  subject  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  Add  a  few  of  those  recitations  to- 
gether, and  a  listener  can  feel  depressed  in- 
definitely. 

Mayt>e,  after  reading  the  special  agricul- 
ture section  in  today's  paper,  you'll  feel  the 
second  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  agri- 
culture is  to  stop  printing  stories  about  its 
problems. 

Realistically,  the  situation  Is  not  all  rosy. 
Farmers  are.  generally,  working  harder  to 
make  leas.  Some  are  staying  even,  some  are 
looking  for  outside  work  to  enable  them  to 
■tay  on  the  farm  and  others  are  giving  up 
farming  entirely.  "Farm  life"  as  we  think  of 
it  Is  definitely  changing. 
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Is  this  a  new  phenomenon?  Are  we  in 
danger  of  losing  a  classic  way  of  life  which 
we  have  come  to  value  here  in  the  Midwest? 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  came  across  a  passage 
in  Allstair  Cooke's  America  which  put  the 
current  problem  in  another  perspective. 
Writing  about  the  settling  of  the  plains, 
Cooke  points  out  that  only  a  few  decades 
clasped  between  the  time  when  the  first  pio- 
neers put  up  sod  houses  and  put  the  plow  to 
the  prairie  and  the  time  when  each  little 
town  boasted  its  collection  of  frame  houses, 
complete  with  wallpaper  and  parlor  organs 
and  meetings  of  the  cultural  society. 

And  what  did  people  think  of  these 
changes?  Many  of  them  lamented  the  loss 
of  the  self-sufficient  family  farm.  They 
began  immediately  to  mourn  a  way  of  life 
they  saw  disappearing. 

Now  I  don't  mean  to  put  down  those  who 
worry  about  much  the  same  thing  today. 
However,  as  we  come  to  our  own  accommo- 
dations with  the  change  around  us.  we  will 
be  better  off  if  we  remember  one  l>aslc 
thing:  nothing  ever  stays  the  same.  Change 
Is  one  of  the  few  constants  in  life.  We 
cannot  turn  back  the  clock  to  some  time  or 
way  that  we  recall  as  "better." 

The  best  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  manage  the 
change  which  affects  us,  to  do  all  we  can  to 
turn  it  to  our  advantage  and  to  the  benefit 
of  our  community. 

I  know,  I  know.  That's  easier  said  than 
done.  I'm  not  suggesting  that  I  have  all  the 
answers— nor  do  I  know  anyone  else  who 
does.  But  as  we  all  live  through  times  that 
are  less  than  pure  fun.  we  must  seareh  for 
wa]rs  to  direct  the  change  around  us  rather 
than  Just  let  it  sweep  us  along.  That  would 
give  us  something  real  to  mourn,  and  it 
would  l>e  our  own  demise. 

So  rather  than  either  wallowing  in  our 
troubles  or  trying  to  pretend  that  they  do 
not  exist,  we  need  to  find  a  middle  ground 
where  we  can  face  the  situation  and  do  what 
we  can  to  turn  it  to  good.  Nobody  said  living 
in  Nebraska  in  1986  would  t>e  easy.  But  I 
doubt  that  living  in  Nebraska  in  1886  was 
exactly  a  snap,  either. 

We're  still  here,  alive  and  kicking.  We'U 
make  it. 


DONALD  CALVIN  NEY  BECOMES 
EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PD»WSYLVA1«IA 
nf  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  my  honor  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
outstarxjing  achievement  of  Mr  Donald  Calvin 
Ney,  a  memtjer  of  Boy  Scouts  In  Gordon,  PA, 
and  the  son  of  Gerald  and  Marie  Ney. 

Donakj  is  a  fine  young  man  who  recently 
passed  his  Eagle  Scout  Board  of  Review  for 
advancement  to  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  This 
is  Indeed  a  most  important  achievement  arxJ  I 
am  very  glad  to  commerxi  and  congratulate 
him  before  all  of  you  here  today.  A  Court  of 
Honor  will  be  held  on  March  22.  1966,  to 
honor  Mr.  Donald  Ney  for  attainir>g  tt)e  rank  of 
Eagle  Scout 

This  honor  is  not  easily  achieved  and  is 
awarded  only  to  those  few  who  have  excelled 
in  many  dimensions  of  citizenship.  It  Is  testi- 
mony to  DonaM's  character,  integrity,  Intelli- 
gerx:e,  perseverance,  dedicatK>n  and  loyalty  to 
Scouting  and  our  Nation. 
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I  am  very  happy  for  DonaM  and  t  know  h« 
must  be  extremely  proud  of  his  noteworlfiy 
achievement  It  is  young  people  such  as 
Donaki  wtw  renew  our  confklence  In  the  next 
generation  to  carry  the  mantle  of  leadership  In 
buikJing  a  better  Amenca.  I  know  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  cor)gratulating 
DonakJ  arxJ  In  wishir^g  him  the  very  best  in  his 
future  endeavors.  Undoubtedly,  DonakJ  Calvin 
Ney  will  serve  as  an  inspiratkxi  to  other  young 
Arnehcans. 


DEPENDENCE  ON  JAPANESE 
COMPUTER  CHIPS 


HON.  RICHARD  STALUNGS 

OP  IDAHO 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA1TVE8 

Thursday.  March  13.  1986 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  headline 
on  the  front  page  of  ttie  March  11,  1986, 
Washington  Post  read:  "U.S.  Dependence  on 
Japan  for  Parts  Worries  Pentagon."  According 
to  the  article,  the  part  which  causes  the  Perv 
tagon  concern  Is  the  backbone  of  all  our  tech- 
nokjgically  advanced  defenses— the  computer 
chip.  If  we  ask  wtut  has  forced  Amenca  to 
deperxl  on  a  foreign  country  for  its  most  im- 
portant programs,  we  need  only  to  kx)k  at  the 
next  day's  paper  to  find  our  answer.  A  head- 
line in  that  edition  says  "Japan  Found  Dump- 
ing Chips,  Semiconductors  SoW  Below  Pro- 
duction Cost,  Commerce  Rules." 

Several  Investigations  of  Japanese  ti^ade 
practices  led  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
Japanese  have  used  unfair  trade  practices  to 
control  the  development  of  high  technology. 

The  Washington  Post  article  of  March  11 
gives  a  clear  account  of  some  of  the  dangers 
of  depending  on  foreign  sources  for  high  tech 
compor>ents.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  place  It 
in  the  Record  and  recommend  for  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

U.S.  Dependence  on  Japan  por  Parts 

Worries  Pentagon 

(By  Michael  Schrage) 

America's  most  sophisticated  weapons  are 
rapidly  becoming  dependent  on  components 
imported  from  Japan— a  development  that 
has  touched  off  debate  Inside  the  Pentagon 
over  what,  if  anything,  should  be  done 
about  it. 

Defense  industry  sources  are  particularly 
concerned  about  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative— or  "Star  Wars"— system,  where  Japa- 
nese high-technology  companies  now  out- 
strip U.S.  defense  contractors  in  several  key 
technologies  vital  to  the  development  of 
such  a  system. 

While  U.S.  companies  are  able  to  do  most 
of  the  SDI  systems  design  work,  the  cheap- 
est and  most  reliable  hardware— ranging 
from  lasers  to  new  materials— is  produced 
by  the  Japanese.  For  example,  the  Japanese 
have  become  the  world's  dominant  supplier 
of  computer  memory  chips— a  key  element 
in  many  electronics-based  weapons  systems. 

"It's  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Japanese 
have  taken  the  technical  lead  in  many  of 
these  key  technologies  .  .  . ."  said  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.'s  materials  researeh  laboratory 
director,  Roberi  Burmeister.  who  serves  on 
a  National  Academy  of  Science  panel  on 
electronic  components. 

"Japan  today  has  the  technology  base  to 
be  a  major  supplier  to  the  SDI."  said  Rich- 
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ard  Reynolds,  director  of  the  defense  sci- 
ences office  at  the  Defense  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency,  who  added  that  the 
Pentagon  now  can  buy  advanced  technology 
from  Japan  not  yet  available  from  n.8.  sup- 
pliers. 

"In  some  eases,"  he  said,  "you  either  buy 
from  Japan  or  you  don't  get  it." 

This  has  raised  serious  policy  concerns 
over  whether  the  Pentagon  should  dramati- 
cally shore  up  this  nation's  high-tech  manu- 
facturing base— potentially  a  very  expensive 
undertaking— or  whether  It  simply  should 
buy  the  best  technology  at  the  best  price 
from  a  close  ally. 

Three  high-level  commissions  are  examin- 
ing the  military's  growing  reliance  on  over- 
seas electronics:  a  newly  formed  Defense 
Sciences  Board  Task  Force  on  Semiconduc- 
tor Dependency;  a  panel  of  the  Pentagon's 
Joint  logistics  commanders;  and  a  National 
Academy  of  Science  Electronics  Compo- 
nents Committee,  which  is  expected  to  re- 
lease a  report  next  month  asserting  that 
"there  Is  a  very  large  and  increasing  depend- 
ence on  Japanese  components." 

"There's  no  doubt  that— because  of  cost 
and  quality  considerations- many  defense 
groups  are  already  buying  from  Japan."  said 
Harvey  Nathanson,  a  Westlnghouse  re- 
search director  who  leads  an  Industry  group 
pushing  for  Increased  defense  funding  for 
electronics  materials  research.  "The  ques- 
tion has  got  to  be.  is  that  good  for  us  in  the 
long  term?  A  lot  of  the  technologlsU  are 
more  concerned  about  the  Japanese  ascend- 
ancy. The  equipment  at  the  best  price'  pro- 
curement types  aren't  worried." 

Largely  through  its  strength  In  commer- 
cial electronics.  Japan  has  rapidly  become  a 
strategic  supplier  of  defense  technologies  to 
the  Pentagon.  Pentagon  expenditures  for 
defense  electronics  approach  156.5  billion  a 
year,  according  to  the  Electronics  Industries 
Association. 

The  Nakasone  government  In  Japan  has 
been  encouraging  the  transfer  of  the  coun- 
try's advanced  electronics  to  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary, and  top  Pentagon  officials  have  wel- 
comed Increased  participation  by  the  Japa- 
nese. 

"The  change  in  the  electronics  has  been 
the  most  striking  and  significant  in  the  past 
few  years."  said  Jacques  8.  Oansler.  a 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  Defense  for 
material  acquisition  during  the  Ford  admin- 
istration and  now  a  defense  Industry  con- 
sultant. 

Currently,  there  are  no  good  estimates  on 
what  percentage  of  defense  electronics  com- 
ponents are  produced  overseas.  However, 
House  Armed  Services  subcommittee  staff 
feels  that  roughly  80  percent  of  the  mili- 
tary's silicon  chips  are  manufactured  In 
Asia. 

Meaningful  estimates  of  Japanese  content 
of  U.8.  defense  electroiJcs  are  further  com- 
plicated because  U.S.  contractorc  do  not 
always  have  to  disclose  where  the  compo- 
nents for  their  electronics  systems  were 
originally  made. 

"There's  no  question  that  what  the  [Pen- 
tagon] needs  to  do  is  recognise  the  'dual 
economy'  that  exists  in  the  defense  Indus- 
try." asserted  Oansler,  who  serves  on  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  panel.  "We 
have  large  prime  contractors  providing  sys- 
tems, and  we  don't  pay  attention  to  the 
lower  tier  (of  contractors]  on  which  these 
systems  are  dependent.  So  we  have  this 
awkward  system  where  the  lower  tiers  are 
disappearing  and  going  offshore;  their  sig- 
nificance Isn't  recognised. 

"While  we  focus  so  much  of  our  resources 
on  the  prime-contractor  level,  the  real  ad- 
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vances  [In  technology]  often  come  from 
these  parts  and  components." 

In  addition  to  volume  supply,  Japanese 
companies  recently  have  begun  to  provide 
"critical"  components  for  such  weapons  sys- 
tems as  missiles  and  electronic-warfare  de- 
vices, according  to  Pentagon  and  Industry 
officials. 

Exacerbating  that  situation  is  the  fact 
that.  In  some  areas.  Japanese  companies 
have  become  the  sole  providers  of  high- 
quality,  low-cost  key  electronics  materials 
after  winning  price  wars  with  American 
companies. 

After  Monsanto  Co.  dropped  out  of  the 
market  three  years  ago,  (or  example,  the 
United  States  no  longer  has  a  domestic  sup- 
plier of  "float-zone  "  silicon— a  special  kind 
of  silicon  used  in  fabricating  high-power 
electronic  switching  devices  that  would  be 
indispensable  for  space-based  weaponry. 
Japanese  companies  are  the  key  U.S.  de- 
fense suppliers. 

Japan's  dominance  in  the  computer 
memory-chip  market  means  that  "we  are 
captive  of  the  Japanese  in  this  commodity," 
said  former  assistant  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  Cooper,  "but  that's  no  worse  than 
saying  our  Navy  is  captive  to  the  supply  of 
foreign  oil." 

Japanese  companies  also  enjoy  significant 
cost,  quality  and  technical  advantages  In  the 
production  of  gallium  arsenide  computer 
chips— chips  capable  of  processing  dau  far 
faster  than  conventional  silicon  chips.  The 
Defense  Depariment  hss  publicly  Identified 
gallium  arsenide  as  a  critical  technology  for 
the  SDI.  Japan  provides  the  bulk  of  the 
Pentagon's  gallium  arsenide,  according  to 
defense  electronics  sourees. 

According  to  former  Defense  undersecre- 
tary of  engineering  Richard  DeLauer,  Japan 
also  leads  the  United  SUtes  in  computer- 
chip  packaging  and  fiber-optic  technology. 

Consequently,  key  U.S.  electronics  defense 
suppliers  are  pushing  the  Pentagon  to 
invest  more  heavily  in  domestic  suppliers 
and  to  reexamine  procurement  policies. 
They  argue  that  the  United  SUtes  already 
Is  being  hurt  technologically  by  lU  depend- 
ence on  Japanese  high-technology  materi- 
als. 

"Even  now,  the  Japanese  are  preselecting 
the  quality  of  the  silicon  they  ship."  said 
Westlnghouse's  Nathanson.  "In  some  West- 
lnghouse planU.  we're  finding  it  difficult  to 
get  the  [more  advanced]  sUicon  wafers  [for 
power  device  production].  They  themselves 
are  now  using  higher-order  material  than 
they're  willing  to  ship  us." 

However,  Nathanson  concedes,  and  several 
defense  Industry  sources  confirm,  that 
prime  VA.  defense  contractors  are  becom- 
ing more  reliant  on  Japanese  companies  to 
do  the  actual  production  work  for  systems 
components  because  of  potentially  superior 
manufacturing  and  price  performance. 

"This  trend  toward  'teaming  up'  with  the 
Japanese  is  going  to  continue."  asserU 
former  Defense  undersecretary  William  J. 
Perry. 

That  poses  potentiaUy  awkward  procure- 
ment situations  for  the  SDI  because  leading 
advocates  such  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Richard  N.  Perle  and  SDI  program  di- 
rector Oen.  James  Abrahamson  have  as- 
sured that  the  program  will  seek  low-cost 
suppliers. 

"We're  trying  to  get  the  best  technology 
at  the  lowest  cost."  said  Perle,  who  added 
that  he  expecU  Japan  to  participate  in  the 
SDI. 

However,  most  technology  experU  agree 
that,  If  the  Pentagon  is  serious  about  ob- 
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tainlng  the  best  high  technologies  at  the 
most  reasonable  cost,  moat  of  the  compo- 
nent production  will  be  done  offshore  by 
Japanese  high-technology  concerns— unless 
there  are  specific  policies  destgned  to  mini- 
mice  foreign  Involvement. 


ETHIOPIA'S  MISERIES 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

op  NEBRASKA 
IN  TKI  HOUSE  or  RKntnDITATIVIS 

Thurtday,  March  13,  1989 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  with  tO 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  coHeaguM 
wtK)  have  r>ot  already  seen  ri  the  folk>wlno 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  on  Tuaa- 
day,  March  11,  1966.  It  reaporxte  to  an  artk:i« 
discussing  Ethk)pia's  resettlement  poltoiM  that 
appeared  in  the  previous  day's  edition  of  the 
Post.  The  editorial  accurately  points  to  the  dl- 
lemnrM  the  Western  donor  nations  faca,  In 
continuing  to  provide  relief  for  people  In  dis- 
tress even  though  such  relief  is  s  form  of  as- 
sistsnce  to  the  Govemn>ent  thst  exacertMtes 
that  distress.  The  article  also  calls  upon  tha 
West  to  air  this  temble  policy  dilemms,  even 
though  such  International  discusskxi  will  be 
resented  by  the  Ethiopian  Govammam. 

Congress  too  has  a  role  In  this  pubUc 
debate.  Congresswoman  Maroe  Roukema, 
Congressman  Cooper  Evans  and  this 
Member  have  Introduced  s  resoiutk>n,  Housa 
Concun'ent  Resolutkjn  286,  concerning  this 
volatlls  matter.  The  resolution  calls  upon  the 
Ethiopian  Qovamment  to  retrain  from  using 
donor  resources  for  resettlement  purposes, 
calls  upon  that  Government  to  suspend  its  ra- 
settiement  program  for  ttie  duration  of  the 
famine,  and  calls  upon  the  International  donor 
community  to  join  In  petitioning  the  Ethiopian 
Government  to  and  coercive  resettlement  ac- 
tivltlas.  There  are  94  Members  of  Congress 
who  havt  added  their  names  as  cosponsors, 
and  additional  congrasatonal  support  wMl 
serve  to  further  underscore  the  daap  coo- 
cams  of  the  United  States  regarding  inhu- 
man* raa«ttten>ent  policies. 

Following  it  the  Waahington  Pott  editorial. 

Ethiopia's  Criteltiis 

Just  when  you  think  you  have  mentally 
catalogued  the  full  range  of  Marxist  Ethio- 
pia's abuses  of  lU  hapless  citlaens,  a  report 
comes  along  to  remind  you  of  the  poveriy  of 
the  bourgeois  imagination.  Post  reporter 
Blaine  Harden's  aooount  of  a  young  Ethiopi- 
an mother,  lured  by  a  false  promise  of  free 
food  Into  abandoning  her  home  in  the 
drought-stricken  northern  highlands,  is  the 
latest  evidence. 

The  government  of  Menglstu  HaUe 
Mariam  sayi  It  is  relocating  ciUaens  for 
their  own  good.  But  the  international  relief 
agencies  believe  the  government  Is  deliber- 
ately using  a  massive  relocation  scheme  to 
depopulate  rebel-dominated  northern  areas 
and  assert  political  control.  It  Is,  in  short, 
attempting  to  dry  up  the  "sea  "  in  which  the 
Insurgent  "fish"  swim.  It  is  doing  so,  it 
seems,  with  the  active  ooUaboraUon  of  iU 
Soviet  patrons,  themselves  no  strangers  to 
dealing  brutally  with  peasant  unrest. 

Caught  in  the  maw  are  people  like  the 
woman  interviewed  by  reporter  Harden.  Vir- 
tually every  fonn  of  prtvaUon  that  could 
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bef&U  a  human— iledmation  of  the  family 
and  destruction  of  a  way  of  life— had  befall- 
en her  by  the  time  she  reached  the  succor 
of  a  refugee  camp  acroas  the  border  In 
Sudan. 

No  one  reading  of  her  ordeal  will  have  dif- 
ficulty understanding  why  the  Ethiopian 
government  Is  despised  by  so  many  people 
forced  to  live  under  it.  For  Westerners,  how- 
ever, the  situation  has  long  posed  a  special 
dilemma.  Should  the  West  provide  relief  for 
people  in  distress,  even  though  the  provid- 
ing of  relief  Is  a  form  of  assistance  to  the 
government  that  causes  and  aggravates  the 
distress?  The  broad  response  of  the  Interna- 
tional relief  community,  Including  that  con- 
siderable part  of  It  financed  by  the  United 
States  government,  has  been  to  attempt  to 
help  starving  and  needy  people,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  try  to  press  the  Ethiopian  gov- 
ernment Into  less  anti-humanit&rian  ways. 

The  resettlement  question  is  tricky.  The 
government  uses  resettlement  for  Its  own 
political  purposes.  There  is  doubtless  an 
humane  and  rational  Justification  for  some 
amount  of  resettlement— though  there  can 
be  little  or  none  for  the  even  more  massive 
official  effort  to  herd  peasants  Into  villages 
where  they  can  be  kept  under  tighter  con- 
trol. 

Relief  agencies  cannot  solve  these  conun- 
drums. But  they  and  the  Western  publics 
that  support  them  can  at  least  air  the  di- 
lemma. The  Ethiopian  government  deeply 
resents  this  sort  of  intervention,  but  It  has 
no  standing  to  protest  as  long  as  it  gener- 
ates human  suffering  on  such  a  massive 
scale.  One  can  hope  that  the  Ethiopian 
people  are  able  to  distinguish  those  who 
cause  its  misery  from  those  who  attempt  to 
lighten  It 
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deeds.  We  whsh  them  continued  success  and 
good  fortune. 


March  13,  1986 


IN  THE  ENDLESS  TUNNEL  OP 
HISTORY 


PENNSYLVANIA  KNIGHTS  OP 
COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PBiniSTLVAirLA 
nf  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSEirrATIVES 

Thunday,  March  13. 1986 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  23.  1986 
has  been  designated  Pennsylvania  Knights  of 
Coiumbus  Day.  Councils  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  celebrating  on  ttiat  day  with  a  va- 
riety of  speaal  events.  In  Berks  County,  the 
Light  of  C^hst  Council,  No.  8726,  is  planning  a 
membership  mass  and  open  house  at  St.  Ing- 
natius  Pahsh  in  Sinking  Sipring,  PA. 

This  year's  program  will  emphasize  the 
"Grow  With  Us"  theme  as  well  as  continuing 
efforts  to  exemplify  the  order's  principles  of 
charity,  unity,  fraternity  arxJ  patriotism.  It  Is 
indeed  an  horxx  to  bring  to  ttie  attenton  of 
my  colleagues  this  important  ot>servance  ar>d 
the  outstanding  cootnt>ut)ons  of  the  Knights  of 
Coiumbus  arxj,  m  particular,  the  fine  work  of 
the  Light  of  Christ  Council,  No.  8726.  of  Sink- 
ing Spnng. 

I  warrt  to  wish  the  entre  council  family  a 
most  successful  celebratk>n  on  the  23d  and 
continued  success  in  the  future.  The  Knights 
of  Columbus  exemplify  the  type  of  community 
spirit  that  is  so  important  to  our  way  of  life. 
They  have  brightened  tfie  lives  of  so  many 
people  and  it  is  irxleed  ftttirig  that  we  pay  trib^ 
ute  to  the  Ught  of  Christ  Council,  No.  8726.  I 
krvjw  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  horxir- 
ing  tham  for  their  important  good  works  arxJ 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  NEW  jKRsry 

m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  William  V. 
Shannon  of  tt>e  Boston  Gk>be  has  written  a 
tough  critical  analysis  of  the  differerKes  t>e- 
tween  authontanan  regimes  like  tt>ose  of  Oi- 
valier  and  Marcos,  wtiere  control  of  life  is  not 
complete  and  revolt  is  possible,  and  those  of 
tf>e  Marxist- Leninists,  wt^ere  control  of  life  is 
absolute  and  every  hint  of  restlessness  is 
forciijiy  quieted. 

Published  in  the  Home  News  of  Hmt  Bruns- 
wick, r^,  ttw  artKle  is  well  worth  the  attentkxi 
of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  reprint- 
ed here  in  tfie  RECOno.  As  Mr.  Shannon 
states,  every  oppressed  people  looks  to  tt>e 
erxl  of  the  tunnel,  and  in  ttie  empire  in  the 
East  ttie  tunnel  is  without  end. 

Repression,  CoRRin^ioN  That  Cah't  Be 
Beaten 

One  can  imagine  the  headlines:  "Oorl>a- 
chev  flees  to  Finland  .  .  .  Rebel  government 
takes  over  in  Moscow  .  .  .  Joyous  crowds 
surge  through  Kremlin  .  .  .  Sakharov,  other 
dissidents  freed." 

If  they  were  ever  printed,  those  headlines 
would  report  events  that  would  truly 
change  the  world.  We  can  all  rejoice  for  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  and  Haiti  that 
their  dictators  are  gone,  but  the  return  of 
freedom  to  those  countries  does  little  to 
shift  the  outlook  for  most  of  mankind.  Only 
a  revolution  in  the  Soviet  Union  could  lift 
the  shadow  of  nuclear  war  from  the  w6rld. 

The  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
mains the  world's  most  fearsome  and  despi- 
cable tyraruiy.  By  Soviet  standards,  Ferdi- 
nand E.  Marcos,  who  imprisoned  600  politi- 
cal prisoners  In  the  Philippines,  seems 
almost  benevolent.  Mikhail  S.  Gorl)achev's 
secret  police  crack  the  whip  over  4  million 
prisoners  in  the  "gulag,"  the  Soviet  network 
of  forced-labor  camps.  They  hold  tens  of 
thousands  of  others  in  prison  or  In  the 
nightmare  world  of  psychiatric  "hospitals." 

Marcos  and  Jean-Claude  Duvalier  and 
their  families  are  rightly  stigmatized  for 
their  corruption.  They  were  mere  pests  com- 
pared with  the  Soviet  ruling  class,  which 
has  t>een  battening  off  the  workers  and 
farmers  of  the  country  for  three  genera- 
tions. 

Ordinary  Soviet  citizens  stand  in  line  for 
three  or  four  hours  to  buy  a  kilo  of  potatoes 
or  a  new  pair  of  shoes— which  may  or  may 
not  fit.  The  meml>ers  of  the  Soviet  elite 
shop  at  special  stores,  which  only  they  may 
enter  and  where  luxury  goods  Imported 
from  the  West  are  readily  available.  They 
have  servants,  large  apartments,  country 
houses  and  other  perks. 

Like  a  vast  toad,  the  Conununlst  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  squats  at  the  top  of  the 
nation's  society,  skimming  the  profits,  cen- 
soring what  can  be  heard  and  read,  terroriz- 
ing those  who  dare  to  protest  and  bullying 
everyone  l)elow  them.  Wealth  that  should 
t>e  invested  In  automobiles,  decent  housing 
and  vacations  for  ordinary  citizens  Is  divert- 
ed to  an  enormous  war  miu:hlne  designed  to 
overawe  neighboring  countries  and  spread 


thia  sinister  tyranny  whenever  opportunity 
appears. 

Why  has  there  never  been  a  revolt?  Why 
do  the  diverse  and  immensely  gifted  people 
who  populate  the  Soviet  Union  submit  like 
sullen  beasts  of  burden  to  this  relentless  ex- 
ploitation? 

The  Russian  people  are  victims  of  their 
history.  They  were  one  to  three  centuries 
behind  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  in 
breaking  away  from  feudalism.  Their  ances- 
tors were  held  as  serfs  until  1861.  They  then 
had  less  than  60  years  to  find  their  econom- 
ic and  political  footing  and  gain  self-confi- 
dence as  independent  human  beings  before 
the  Bolshevik  coup  in  1917  plunged  them 
Into  a  new  tyranny,  more  efficient  and  more 
comprehensive  than  anything  the  Romanov 
czars  had  ever  attempted. 

In  the  name  of  communism  and  the 
"withering  away  of  the  state,"  V.I.  Lenin 
and  Josef  Stalin  systematically  destroyed  all 
centers  of  independent  power  in  the  society. 
Private  property  was  abolished.  The  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church,  which,  unlike  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  West,  always  lacked 
a  tradition  of  standing  up  to  the  govern- 
ment, lost  all  vestiges  of  autonomy  and 
became  a  puppet  of  the  secret  police.  Uni- 
versities, trade  unions,  newspapers  and 
ethnic  organizations  were  likewise  deformed 
into  servicle  instnunents  of  the  Soviet  state. 

In  both  Haiti  and  the  Philippines,  busi- 
nessmen and  progressive  priests  encouraged 
the  people  to  resist  the  dictatorship.  In 
Moscow,  there  is  no  Cardinal  Sin,  there  are 
no  businessmen.  The  totalitarian  state  has 
devoured  every  institution  and  left  the 
people  stripped  and  defenseless,  without 
leaders  and  without  hope. 

Milan  Kundera.  the  Czech  novelist,  has 
written;  'When  it  comes  to  the  misfortunes 
of  nations,  we  must  not  forget  the  dimen- 
sion of  time.  In  a  fascist  dictatorial  state,  ev- 
eryone luiows  that  it  will  end  one  day.  Ev- 
eryone looks  to  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  In 
the  empire  to  the  East,  the  tunnel  is  with- 
out end.  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
human  life.  This  is  why  I  don't  like  it  when 
people  compare  Poland  with,  say.  Chile. 
Yes.  the  torture  and  the  suffering  are  the 
same,  but  the  tunnels  are  of  very  different 
lengths.  And  this  changes  everything." 

Russians  and  the  Eastern  Europeans  who 
share  their  fate  Icnow  that  the  revolution 
that  would  transform  their  lives— and  ours— 
is  an  impossible  project. 

If  they  are  Jews,  they  can  dream  of  a  visa 
to  Israel.  Other  Russians  have  no  escape, 
except  Into  vodka. 


HOW  NOT  TO  STOP  DRUG  USE 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edito- 
rial board  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  a 
Denver-based  newspaper,  has  joined  the 
chorus  of  opposition  to  ttie  recommendation 
of  tf>e  President's  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime  that  all  Federal  employees  t>e  subject- 
ed to  drug  testing.  The  editorial  column  foi- 
k>w8: 
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(Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  March  7. 

1986] 

How  Not  to  Stop  Dauo  Usi 

The  average  federal  civil  servant  U  a  41- 
year-old  male  holding  down  a  white-collar 
job  and  earning  leas  than  (30.000.  Does  his 
personal  profile  also  Include  illegal  drug 
use? 

That's  not  a  frivolous  question  In  light  of 
a  presidential  commission's  recommenda- 
tion that  aU  federal  workers  be  forced  to  un- 
dergo drug  tests.  In  fairness,  the  commis- 
sion didn't  stop  there.  It  urged  that  federal 
contractors  be  required  to  test  their  employ- 
ees, too— that  In  fact  all  employers,  public 
or  private,  periodically  test  their  workers. 

If  you  used  drugs,  in  short,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  Job  in  America  If 
the  commission  had  Its  way. 

Pranldy,  we  hope  It  doesn't. 

Not  that  we  approve  of  Illegal  drug  use. 
Of  course  not.  But  the  elimination  of  drugs 
hardly  justifies  any  and  all  tactics,  no 
matter  how  Intrusive  to  personal  freedom, 
demoralizing  to  workers  or  destructive  of 
their  dignity. 

Rep.  Pat  Schroeder  summed  up  the  pro- 
posal quite  well  In  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan:  "The  recommendation  ...  Is  an 
embarrassment  to  all  who  are  concerned 
about  an  efficient  and  effective  federal 
workforce.  It  reflecU  a  basic  Ignorance  of 
government  management,  dvll  liberties  and 
drug  testing  technology." 

There  are,  of  course,  professions  where  It 
is  of  urgent  interest  whether  or  not  people 
take  drugs:  airline  pilots,  bus  drivers  and  In- 
telligence operatives,  to  name  a  few.  And 
professional  athletes,  who  function  as  role 
models  for  so  many  young  people,  also  have 
a  special  social  responsibility  to  meet. 

For  most  professions,  though,  the  Impact 
of  drugs  Is  largely  personal.  Traditionally  an 
employer's  concern  does  not  extend  to  the 
behavior  of  a  worker  who  after  hours  breaks 
the  law  in  this  fashion  and  endangers  his 
own  health.  It  has  been  a  matter  for  the  In- 
dividual and  his  family,  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately the  police  or  a  counselor. 

Of  course,  the  situation  is  entirely  differ- 
ent when  employees  take  drugs  while  on  the 
Job.  The  same  is  true  if  their  work  habits 
slide  because  of  off-duty  drug  use,  or  absen- 
teeism climbs  and  behavior  t>ecomes  erratic 
or  odd.  In  each  case,  an  employer  has  every 
right  to  investigate  the  reasons. 

But  in  the  absence  of  disturbing  or  suspi- 
cious behavior,  workers  should  expect  to  be 
treated  as  law-abiding  citizens,  not  probable 
felons.  Their  private  Uvea  should  remain 
their  own  business. 

A  presumption  of  innocenae  isn't  just  a  le- 
galistic fancy  accorded  to  criminal  suspects. 
All  of  us  deserve  its  protection. 


THE  AMRAAM  HASN'T  BEEN 
TESTED  ENOUGH 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

opoanoM 
HI  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSKHTATIVIS 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 
Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  SpMker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  by  act  of  Congreu,  certi- 
fied on  February  28,  1966.  that  the  AMRAAM 
[advanced  medium  range  air-to-air  missile]  will 
have  an  average  cost  of  $305,000  per  missile 
■rtd  will  meet  its  performance  specifications. 

Secretary  Weinberger's  own  test  director, 
Jack  Krings.  toW  the  Secretary  in  a  memoran- 
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dum.  dated  December  17  that  there  was  not 
enough  test  information  to  certify  the  AM- 
RAAM'S  pertomiance.  Despite  this.  Secretary 
Weinberger  certified  the  pisrformance  of  the 
AMRAAM. 

Congress  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  allow  the 
taxpayers  money  to  be  squandered  on  a 
weapon  system  that  hasn't  been  thoroughly 
tested.  I've  Included  for  my  colleagues'  infor- 
mation my  lateet  correspondences  on  this 
matter. 

House  op  RapaisKirrATivis, 
Wathinoton,  DC.  March  10, 1986. 
Hon.  Las  Aspim. 
Cannon  Hotue  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Lis:  It's  no  secret  to  you  that  I  have 
been  a  vociferous  supporter  of  a  rigorous 
"fly  l>efore  buy "  approach  to  weapons  pro- 
curement since  coming  to  Congress.  In  my 
opinion,  the  demonstrated  lack  of  serious 
Congressional  and  DoD  attention  focused 
on  realistic  operational  testing  of  proposed 
weapons  systems  is  a  mistake  we  will  be 
forced  to  revisit  time  and  time  again  as  our 
young  fighting  men  die  needlessly  In  l>attle 
|}ecause  of  untested  weapons. 

In  that  light,  I  have  been  thoroughly 
pleased  to  see  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  take  the  lead  in  excerclalng  a 
tough  oversight  role  concerning  the  pro- 
posed AMRAAM  missile.  As  you  are  well 
aware.  Secretary  Weinberger  recently  ad- 
dressed your  Conunlttee's  concerns  for  the 
AMRAAM  program  by  certifying  that  the 
missile  would  cost  an  average  of  1305,000 
and  perform  In  accordance  with  lU  develop- 
ment specifications.  While  I  certainly  count 
myself  among  those  supportive  of  the  Air 
Force's  goal  of  increasing  Its  alr-to-alr  capa- 
bility, I  renudn  skeptical,  to  say  the  least,  of 
any  claims,  assertions,  or  ceriiflcatlons  as  to 
the  cost  and  performance  of  a  weapon  that 
has  experienced  such  huge  cost  growth  and 
deep  technical  trouble  In  the  past. 

Memorandums,  like  the  one  attached, 
from  the  DoD  Director  of  Operational  Test 
and  Evaluation,  only  heighten  my  concern. 
According  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(OAO)  report  on  the  subject,  the  prognosis 
concerning  missile  performance  since  the 
DOTdcE  17  December  memo  has  only 
gotten  worse.  The  report  states: 

"A  fifth  air  launch  test  scheduled  for  De- 
ceml>er  1986  was  postponed  until  mid  Janu- 
ary 1986,  because  ground  tests  revealed  a 
power  problem  with  the  transmitting  tube's 
coll.  The  missile  was  returned  to  Hughes  for 
further  testing,  evaluation,  and  component 
replacement. 

"The  mid  January  test  was  further  de- 
layed when  a  replacement  missile  was  found 
to  have  a  hardware  problem.  This  mlssUe 
was  returned  to  Hughes'  Canoga  Park  facili- 
ty for  reiMUr. 

"At  the  end  of  January  another  flight  test 
was  attempted.  The  missile  self  aborted  be- 
cause of  Internal  power  problems.  This  mis- 
sile was  also  returned  to  the  contractor  for 
further  analysis," 

My  concern  is  not  that  an  advanced 
medium  range  alr-to-alr  missile  cannot  t>e 
built.  It  Is  obviously  within  the  realm  of  cur- 
rent technology  to  produce  such  a  weapon. 
However,  I  am  very  wary  when  a  program 
originally  slated  for  approximately  90  tests 
by  March  1st,  1988  falls  so  far  behind  sched- 
ule that  only  four  tests  can  be  conducted. 
To  certify  the  AMRAAM  will  perform  In  ac- 
cordance with  all  Its  development  specifica- 
tions after  only  these  four  firings,  none 
operational,  stretches  the  limits  of  ones 
Imagination.  In  addition,  how  the  final  cost 
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of  a  weapon  so  early  In  Its  test  phase  could 
be  certified  down  to  the  dollar  Is  beyond  me. 
particularly  given  our  horrendous  track 
record  with  alr-to-alr  missile  cost  growth  In 
the  past. 

It  is  Ironical,  to  put  It  mildly,  that  the  Sec- 
retary's certification  of  AMRAAM  cost  and 
performance  arrived  on  Capitol  Hill  on  the 
same  day  the  Packard  Commission  Report 
was  released.  Current  acquisition  policy  for 
AMRAAM  Is  divorced  from  the  common 
sense  policy  concerning  extensive  operation- 
al testing  durUig  advanced  and  full-scale  Se- 
velopment  set  forth  in  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion Repon. 

I  strongly  urge  your  Committee  to  (a)  ask 
for  a  thorough  OAO  investigation  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  factual  basis  for  Secretary 
Weinberger's  certification,  and  (b)  to  with- 
hold all  funds  for  production  of  the 
AMRAAM  until  the  report  of  this  thorough 
investigation  has  been  completed.  Our  fight- 
ing men,  and  the  taxpayers,  deserve  no  leas. 
Best  regards, 

Dsmnr  Smith, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Oppici  op  the  SackRAay  op  Dipehsk, 
Washington  DC,  December  17,  IMS. 

AMRAAM  8PR 

I.  SUMXAaT 

There  Is  a  low  probability  of  adequate  test 
results  t>elng  available  for  an  operational  ca- 
pability forecast  before  March  certlflcaUon. 

II.  BASIS 

1.  Test  information  gathering  rate  sug- 
gests very  limited  useful  daU  will  be  avail- 
able for  March  certification. 

3.  Progress  in  testing  Is  hampered  by  mis- 
sile hardware  avallabUlty,  software  develop- 
ment and  limited  test  assets. 

3.  The  key  test  asset,  the  ACE  3  POD  flU 
the  F16,  has  AMRAAM  size/type  hardware 
and  necessary  software  for  three  (Stage  3) 
missile  shots.  It  Is  5-6  months  late  and  has 
not  been  successfully  flown.  We  are  still 
three  missile  test  fllghU  away  from  the 
level  of  daU  planned  at  certification  lime. 

4.  Three  test  firings  have  been  accom- 
plished to  date:  unplanned  test  problems  re- 
quiring repeated  tests  precluded  accom- 
plishment of  all  scheduled  evenu.  This  and 
continued  normal  test  problems  will  typical- 
ly accumulate  re-test  events.  This  com- 
pounds schedule  slipping. 

5.  Testers  are  successfully  controlling 
tests  Insuring  tests  requirements  are  achiev- 
able before  expending  valuable  limited  tesU 
assets. 

6.  There  Is  lltUe  realistic  potential  for  ac- 
celeration and  schedule  recovery. 

III.  SUOOaSTIONS 

1.  A  realistic  schedule  showing  "expected" 
not  "poulble"  test  progress  Is  needed  to 
properly  prepare  for  the  March  certifica- 
tion. 

3.  HAC/USAF  program  and  test  manage- 
ment has  been  suspect  in  the  past.  Little 
progress  through  additional  manpower/ 
funding  Increase  is  possible.  Remember 
AMRAAM  is  only  6%  of  Hughes  Business. 


Tri  SSCRRAaT  OP  Depehsi, 
Washington,  DC.  Febntant  ti.  1999. 
Hon,  Dnnrr  8m itr. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DiAs  CoNOREssMAji  Smith:  I  spprectate 
your  concern  for  the  Advanced  Medium 
Range  Alr-to-Alr  (AMRAAM)  Program,  a 
weapon  critical  to  the  defense  of  both  the 
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United  SUtes  and  our  NATO  Allies.  I  will 
address  the  concerns  you  raised  in  your  Feb- 
ruary 34.  19M  letter  and  explain  why  I  be- 
lieve they  do  not  preclude  proceeding  with 
the  procram  as  it  is  currently  structured. 

It  Is  not  meaningful  to  take  the  FY  1986 
procurement  budget  of  $209.0  million  and 
divide  It  by  the  second  source  contractor's 
15  qualification  missiles  to  arrive  at  a  $13.9 
million  unit  cost.  The  FY  1986  missile  pro- 
curement budget  that  you  refer  to  as  the 
baseline  for  the  start  of  production  is,  in 
fact,  a  preproduction  effort  preparatory  to 
the  FY  1987  Lot  I  Low  Rate  Initial  Produc- 
tion (LRIP).  It  consists  of  the  continuation 
of  the  AMRAAM  producibllity  program,  the 
second  source  qualification  effort,  tmd  ad- 
vance buy  funds  for  the  FY  1987  production 
start.  (A  more  producible  missile  and  the 
early  competition  adlowed  by  the  early  qual- 
ification effort  are  essential  to  a  more  af- 
fordable missile.)  There  are  no  missiles 
being  produced  in  FY  1986  for  operational 
units.  The  second  source  contractor  will 
produce  15  test  configured  missiles  to  verify 
his  ability  to  produce.  The  costs  reflected  in 
the  FY  1986  budget  are  primarily  one-time 
costs  necessary  to  begin  the  production 
effort.  While  these  costs  are  applicable  to 
the  average  unit  cost  for  the  entire  missile 
buy,  they  do  not  constitute  the  baseline  for 
current-year  unit  costs. 

In  regard  to  your  concern  for  our  ability 
to  meet  the  average  unit  costs  reflected  In 
the  production  cost  cap,  I  am  confident  that 
it  is  possible  based  on  the  production  learn- 
ing curves  we  expect.  They  are  based  on 
actual  experience  drawn  from  the  produc- 
tion of  existing  air-to-air  missiles.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  received  not-to-exceed  prices 
from  the  chief  executive  officers  that  vali- 
date our  production  cost  estimates.  Of 
course,  these  estimates  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Congress  will  approve  the 
funds  in  the  amounts  and  on  the  schedules 
requested. 

On  the  topic  of  operational  testing  of 
AMRAAM  prior  to  production  decisions,  we 
havf;  a  well  thought  out  test  plan.  This  plan 
provides  the  necessary  data  to  support  the 
phased  production  decisions  ensuring  that 
AMRAAM  will  meet  our  combat  require- 
ments. The  90  launches  planned  coupled 
with  simulation  and  captive  flight  test  data 
will  provide  evaluation  of  a  large  variety  of 
operational  scenarios.  Oiu-  program  Is  a 
combined  development  test  and  evaluation/ 
initial  operational  test  and  evaluation 
(DTdEE/IOTifeE)  program  that  allows  the 
firings  in  the  operational  scenarios  to  build 
on  the  results  of  the  development  testing. 
There  Is  a  complete  sharing  of  data  between 
the  developing  and  operational  testing  com- 
munities. This  approach  allows  us  to  obtain 
sufficient  daU  by  the  AprU  1987  LRIP  deci- 
sion and  a  complete  data  set  necessary  to 
support  the  planned  rate  production  deci- 
sion in  FY  1989.  This  test  plan  Is  being  re- 
viewed by  the  Director  of  Operational  Tect 
and  Evaluation,  and  he  will  assure  that  It  is 
entirely  adequate  to  provide  the  necessary 
operational  data  for  the  production  deci- 
sions. 

Our  operational  testing  does  not  end  with 
the  DT&E/IOT&E  effort.  We  will  begin  a 
follow-on  teat  and  evaluation  (FOT&E)  with 
the  delivery  of  the  LRIP  missiles.  We  appre- 
ciate your  offer  for  additional  test  assets: 
however,  baaed  on  the  overall  testing  we 
have  planned,  we  believe  that  the  current 
quantities  are  ade<]uate. 

Asmln.  I  wotild  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
interest  in  the  AMRAAM  program.  I  offer 
jrou  the  services  of  the  Air  Force  staff  to 
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discuss  the  details  of  our  procram  with  you 
or  your  staff. 
Sincerely, 


March  IS,  1986 


Marvh  IS,  1986 


Director  of  Operational  R^iuir^mentt 
DCS/Researxdi,  Develojnnent  and  Ae- 
Huisition. 
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DxPARTMnfT  or  Tm  Air  Forcx, 
Washing  ton,  DC.  February  28,  1989. 
Hon.  DcmfY  Smith, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  CoNGRKSSMAit  Smitr:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  27  January  1986  concerning 
AMRAAM,  I  believe  our  program  Is  consist- 
ent with  your  thinking.  Although  It  con- 
tains about  half  the  launches  you  men- 
tioned, the  testing  program  Is  well  thought 
out  and  has  been  reviewed  time  and  time 
again  to  ensure  It  will  provide  sufficient  in- 
formation with  which  to  make  each  produc- 
tion decision. 

The  AMRAAM  Development  Program  Is 
two-phased.  The  test  program  Is  designed  to 
provide  a  complete  system  evaluation  and  Is 
specifically  structured  to  obtain  weatwn 
system  assessments  consistent  with  the  two 
phases.  Testing  planned  before  the  April 
1987  DSARC  IIIA  Is  sufficient  to  support 
the  low  rate  initial  production  decision.  Sub- 
sequent testing  will  focus  on  completing  the 
entire  complement  of  missile  tests.  A  full  set 
of  data  will  be  available  at  the  completion 
of  the  development  program  to  support  the 
DSARC  IIIB  decision  for  full  rate  produc- 
tion. To  allow  for  a  smooth  transition  from 
development  to  production,  the  program 
contains  a  minimum  of  concurrency  be- 
tween testing  and  production. 

A  combined  development  and  operational 
test  and  evaluation  structure  was  estab- 
lished for  the  AMRAAM  program  to  elimi- 
nate redundant  testing  and  provide  the 
most  efficient  use  of  resources.  It  Is  a  com- 
pletely integrated  test  plan.  Missile  firings 
in  operational  scenarios  will  build  from  the 
foundation  provided  by  developmental  tests 
and  provide  the  final  basis  for  system  effec- 
tiveness evaluation.  Data  from  all  90 
launches  will  contribute  to  our  operational 
evaluation.  Live  firings  will  be  supplement- 
ed by  simulation  and  captive  flight  test  data 
to  expand  the  variety  of  operational  scenar- 
ios including  some  not  feasible  with  live  fire 
testing. 

I  believe  there  has  been  some  lack  of  ap- 
preciation as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  non- 
destructive testing.  Hardware-in-the-loop 
simulation  explores,  evaluates,  and  validates 
launch  envelopes  and  system  effectiveness 
(Pk)  In  all  engagement  conditions.  Reliabil- 
ity test  articles  (from  the  Test,  Analyze,  and 
Fix  and  Captive  Carry  Reliability  Pro- 
grams) test,  evaluate,  and  validate  missile 
system  reliability/durability  in  storage,  cap- 
tive carriage,  and  free  flight.  The  AMRAAM 
Captive  Equipment  (ACE),  which  I  men- 
tioned in  my  15  Nov  85  letter,  provides  us 
excellent  information  on  missile  acquisition 
and  guidance.  Numerous  profiles  or  repeti- 
tions can  be  run  during  a  flight  sortie  with 
ACE  and  far  more  efficiently  and  cost-effec- 
tively than  actually  launching  a  tactical 
missile. 

The  current  combined  development  and 
operational  test  program  is  a  valid  ap- 
proach, contains  the  necessary  number  of 
live  test  launches,  and  will  thoroughly  ex- 
plore the  many  different  missile  param- 
eters. 

Base  on  the  above  (your  offer  for  addi- 
tional test  articles  Is  appreciated,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  current  program  is  sufficient  to 
support  the  decision  process  appropriately.] 
Sincerely, 
JoHH  M.  LoH,  MaJ.  Oen.  USAF, 


PULASKI  DAT  IN  ILLINOIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  iLuxois 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  rxpresehtattves 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois. James  R.  Thompson,  for  making  the  first 
Monday  in  March  an  Illinois  holktay  in  celetxa- 
tk)n  of  Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  Polish  hero  of 
the  Amencan  Revolutionary  War.  Creating  this 
special  day  not  only  recalls  the  brave  contri- 
butions Pulaski  made  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can Independence,  t>ut  also  underscores  the 
commitment  to  liberty  arnj  independence  of 
the  Polish  people.  Unfortunately,  today, 
Poland  does  not  enjoy  those  Inalienable  rights 
of  man  that  the  famous  count  fought  and  died 
so  gallantly  for  In  this  land.  It  is  hoped  that 
commemoratrans  in  honor  of  men  like  Casimir 
Pulaski  will  serve  to  remind  all  Americans  of 
the  plight  of  the  Polish  natkxi. 

I  would  like  to  have  Included  as  part  of  my 
statement  an  article  from  the  March  1  editkin 
of  the  polish  Natk>nal  Alliar>ce  newspaper, 
Zgoda,  that  tells  of  the  holklay. 

Pulaski  Day  in  Iixihois,  March  3, 1986 

As  a  result  of  the  lasting  efforts  of  the 
PAC  (Polish-American  Congress)  and  PNA 
(Polish  National  Alliance)  leaders,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  James  R.  Thompson  signed 
on  August  22,  1985  legislation  which  intro- 
duced the  first  Monday  in  March  as  a  holi- 
day in  celebration  of  Casimir  Pulaski,  a  hero 
of  the  American  Revolutionary  War.  For 
the  first  time.  Pulaski  Day  will  be  celebrat- 
ed in  Illinois  this  year  on  Monday,  March  3 
on  the  eve  of  the  239th  anniversary  of  his 
birth. 

"His  courageous  actions  during  our  strug- 
gle for  independence  represent  the  founda- 
tion of  patriotism  and  loyalty  upon  which 
this  country  was  constructed.  With  that  his- 
tory and  with  the  fact  that  Chicago  Is  home 
of  the  largest  number  of  Poles  outside  of 
Poland,  It's  only  appropriate  that  we  honor 
him  with  this  holiday"— said  Governor 
Thompson  during  the  ceremony  of  signing 
this  legislation  in  the  PNA  Home  Office. 

Bom  on  March  4,  1747  in  Wlnlary,  near 
Warka  In  Poland,  Casimir  Pulaski  became 
first  a  hero  of  the  resistance  movement 
(called  Konfederacja  Barska)  in  Poland, 
where  he  fought  against  the  Russian  forces 
in  the  years  1768-1772,  then  a  hero  of  the 
American  Revolution.  He  came  to  America 
In  1777,  and  Joined  the  revolutionary  forces. 
Called  the  "Father  of  the  American  Caval- 
ry", Pulaski  l)ecame  famous  because  of  his 
bold  actions  that  saved  Washington's  army 
at  Brandywine  and  Warren  Tavern.  His 
Legion  marched  in  1779  into  South  Carolina 
and  lifted  the  impending  selge  of  Charles- 
ton. In  the  defense  of  Savaiuiah  Pulaski  was 
mortally  wounded:  he  died  at  the  age  of  32, 
on  October  11,  1779. 

The  fascinating  history  of  this  brave 
Polish  cavalry  officer  has  been  presented  in 
many  American  publications,  just  to  men- 
tion "Polish  Past  in  America"  by  MiecEys- 
law  Halman  (Chicago  1974). 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OFAUXOIIA 
m  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTA'nVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  become  my 
practhM  from  time  to  time  to  list  my  votes  in 
the  CoNQRESStONAL  RECX>f)0.  I  Strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  the  Second  Congres- 
stonal  Di8trk:t  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to  know 
where  I  star)d  on  the  Issues  decided  by  this 
body,  and  I  have  found  that  printing  my  record 
here  is  the  best  way  to  provide  that  informa- 
tton. 

This  is  not  an  all  inclusive  list.  I  have  omit- 
ted noncontroversial  votes  such  as  quorum 
calls,  motions  to  resolve  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  l-louse,  and  motions  to  approve 
the  Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily  sontewfiat 
short,  and  I  am  sure  that  some  of  my  constitu- 
ents will  have  additional  questions  atx>ut  ttw 
issues  descrit>ed  here.  So  I  Invite  them  to 
write  me  for  more  specifics. 

The  votes  are  described  as  follows: 
Kty 

1.  RoUcall  Number: 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  the  vote: 

5.  The  outcome  of  the  vote; 

6.  The  vote  total: 

7.  My  vote,  in  the  form  Y^yes.  N-no,  and 
NV=not  voting; 

8.  The  vote  totals  of  the  Arizona  delega- 
tion (yes-no-not  voting): 

9.  The  date. 

201.  S  1160.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization. Fiscal  1986.  Aspin,  D-Wls.. 
motion  to  allow  conferees  on  the  bill  to 
meet  in  closed  session  to  discuss  secret  in- 
formation. Motion  agreed  to  412-2:  Y(6-0- 
0).  July  11,  1985. 

202.  HR  1555.  Foreign  Assistance  Authori- 
zation. Fiscal  1986.  SUJander.  R-Mich.. 
amendment  to  prohibit  non-food  economic 
aid  to  Mozambique  until  the  president  certi- 
fied to  Congress  that  the  number  of  foreign 
military  advisors  and  troops  in  that  country 
did  not  exceed  55.  Adopted  247-177:  N(4-l- 
0).  July  11. 1985. 

203.  HR  1555.  Foreign  Assistance  Authori- 
zation. Fiscal  1986.  SUJander,  R-Mlch., 
amendment  to  authorize  issuance  of  insur- 
ance by  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corp.  for  business  ventures  Jointly  owned  by 
U.8.  citizens  and  non-white  South  Africans. 
Rejected  88-337:  N(2-3-0).  July  11. 1985. 

204.  HR  1655.  Foreign  Assistance  Authori- 
sation. Fiscal  1986.  Hall.  D-Ohio,  amend- 
ment to  state  that  Congress  may  defer 
future  military  aid  to  the  Philippines  if  sig- 
nificant progress  is  not  achieved  in  various 
political,  economic  and  military  reforms 
there,  or  if  U.8.  aid  is  used  to  violate  the 
human  rights  of  the  Filipino  people.  Adopt- 
ed 254-169:  Y(  1-4-0),  July  11,  1985. 

206.  HR  09.  American  Conservative  Corps. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  such  sums 
as  Congress  considers  necessary  in  fiscal 
1986-88  to  esUbllsh  an  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  to  put  unemployed  youths  to 
work  on  conservation  projects.  Passed  193- 
191:  Y(  1-4-0),  July  11,  1985. 

207.  HR  2959.  Energy  and  Water  Appro- 
priations. Fiscal  1986.  Derrick.  D-S.C. 
motion  to  order  the  previous  question  (thus 
ending  debate  and  the  possibility  of  amend- 
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ment)  on  the  rule  (H  Res  221)  to  waive 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  based  on  the 
absence  of  authorizations  for  certain  pro- 
grams therein.  The  rule  also  waived  points 
of  order  for  failure  to  comply  with  provi- 
sions of  the  1974  Congressional  Budget  Act 
(PL  93-344)  with  respect  to  the  bill  to  ap- 
propriate 115,273,085,000  for  energy  and 
water  development  during  fiscal  1986.  The 
same  waiver  applied  to  the  fiscal  1986  ap- 
propriations for  Commerce,  Justice,  State 
and  the  Judiciary  (HR  2965)  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch  (HR  2942).  Motion  agreed  to 
415-6:  Y(5-0-0-),  July  16.  1986. 

208.  HR  2959.  Energy  and  Water  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1986.  Adoption  of  the  rule 
(H  Res  221)  to  waive  points  of  order  against 
the  bill  based  on  the  at>8ense  of  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  programs  therein.  The  rule 
also  waived  points  of  order  for  failure  to 
comply  with  provisions  of  the  1974  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  (PL  93-344)  with  respect 
to  the  bill  to  appropriate  $15,273,085,000  for 
energy  and  water  development  during  fiscal 
1986.  This  budget  waiver  also  applied  to  the 
fiscal  1986  appropriations  bills  for  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State  and  the  Judiciary  (HR 
29659)  and  the  legislative  branch  (HR  2942). 
Adopted  239-181:  Y(3-2-0),  July  16.  1985. 

209.  HR  2969.  Energy  and  Water  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1986.  Weaver,  D-Ore., 
amendment  to  delete  $4  million  In  funds  for 
road  building  associated  with  the  Elk  Creek 
Dam,  Ore.  Rejected  142-282:  Y(  2-3-0),  July 
16,  1985.  (The  bill,  to  appropriate 
$15,273,085,000  for  energy  and  water  devel- 
opment during  fiscal  1986,  was  sutMequently 
passed  by  voice  vote.) 

210.  HR  2965.  Commerce,  Justice,  State 
and  the  Judiciary  Appropriations,  Fiscal 
1986.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  225)  to 
waive  points  of  order  against  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Commerce.  Justice  and 
State  departments,  the  federal  Judiciary  and 
related  agencies,  based  on  the  absense  of  au- 
thorizations for  certain  programs  therein. 
Adopted  234-188:  Y(2-3-0).  July  17.  1985. 

211.  HR  2965.  Commerce,  Justice.  State 
and  the  Judiciary  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
1986.  Walker.  R-Pa..  amendment  to  delete 
$206  million  for  the  Ek;onomlc  Development 
Administration.  Rejected  en  bloc  98-315: 
N(3-2-0),  July  17.  1986.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote 
supporting  the  President's  position. 

212.  HR  2965.  Commerce,  Justice.  State 
and  the  Judiciary  Appropriations,  Fiscal 
1986.  Yates,  D-IU..  amendment  to  delete 
from  the  Justice  Department  budget 
$600,000  that  would  be  used  for  attorneys' 
fees  for  non-Indian  litigants  in  New  Mexico 
water  righU  cases.  Adopted  244-177:  Y(3-2- 
0),  July  17.  1985.  (The  money  was  later 
added  to  the  appropriation  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.) 

213.  HR  2966.  Commerce,  Justice,  State 
and  the  Judiciary  Appropriations,  Fiscal 
1986.  Rudd.  R-Arlz.,  amendment  to  delete 
$20  million  from  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
International  organizations.  Adopted  302- 
116:  Y(5-0-0).  July  17. 1986. 

214.  HR  2965.  Commerce.  Justice.  SUte 
and  the  Judiciary  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
1986.  Hiler.  R-Ind.,  amendment  to  cut  $95 
million  from  the  Business  Loan  and  Invest- 
ment Fund  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
traUon.  Adopted  267-158:  N(4-l-0).  July  17. 
1986. 

216.  HR  2966.  Commerce.  Justice,  SUte 
and  the  Judiciary  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
1986.  Frenzel.  R-Mlnn.,  amendment  to  trim 
all  discretionary  funding  in  the  bill  by  four 
percent  (about  $850  million).  Rejected  149- 
266:  N(2-3-0).  July  17, 1986. 

216.  HR  2966.  Commerce.  Justice,  SUte 
and  the  Judiciary  Appropriationi,  Fiscal 
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1986.  Smith.  D-Iowa,  motion  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House.  Motion  rejected  188-232: 
Y(3-2-0),  July  17,  1985.  (This  procedural 
move  Is  used  to  limit  the  types  of  amend- 
ments that  can  be  offered  to  a  bill  once  the 
House,  rather  than  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  is  in  session.  The  effect  of  the  vote 
was  to  allow  consideration  of  the  DeWlne. 
R-Ohlo  amendment  to  bar  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  from  using  fundi  for  any 
abortion-related  litigation.  The  DeWine 
amendment  was  subsequently  passed  by 
voice  vote,  and  the  House  then  agreed  to 
rise  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.) 

217.  HR  2965.  Commerce,  Justice.  State 
and  the  Judiciary  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
1986.  Smith,  D-Iowa,  motion  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House.  Motion  agreed  to  227- 
186:  Y(  2-2- D.July  17,  1985. 

218.  HR  2965.  Commerce.  Justice,  SUte 
and  the  Judiciary  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
1986.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  $11,922, 
021  for  the  Commerce,  Justice  and  SUte  de- 
partmenU.  the  federal  Judiciary  and  related 
agencies.  Passed  273-1S6:  Y(  1-3-1).  July  17. 
1985. 

219.  HR  2966.  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations. Fiscal  1986.  MUler.  R-Ohlo. 
amendment  to  cut  $10  million  from  the 
amount  appropriated  for  official  congres- 
sional mall,  to  limit  meml>ers'  use  of  the 
frank.  Rejected  204-217:  N(4-l-0).  July  18. 
1985. 

220.  HR  2942.  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1986.  Brown,  R-Colo., 
amendment  to  eliminate  a  $106,000  Increase 
In  funds  for  the  House  office  buildings  for 
five  new  automatic-elevator  operator  posi- 
tions. Rejected  191-221:  N(4-l-0).  July  18. 
1986. 

221.  HR  2942.  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1986.  Wylie.  R-Ohlo, 
amendment  to  cut  $103,000  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress'  progtam  for  Braille  re- 
productions of  magazines  for  the  blind. 
Adopted  216-193:  N(2-3-0).  July  18.  1985. 
(Wylie  said  the  aim  was  to  eliminate  fund- 
ing for  Braille  editions  of  Playboy  maga- 
zine.) 

222.  HR  2942.  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations, Fiscs'  1986.  Cobey,  R-N.C. 
amendment  to  cut  all  funding  in  the  bill  by 
2.7  percent.  Rejected  193-211:  N(3-2-0).  July 
18.  1986. 

223.  HR  2942.  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1986.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
provide  $1,294,470  In  fiscal  1986  for  oper- 
ations of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and 
legislative  branch  agencies.  Passed  263-136: 
Y(2-3-0).  July  18,  1986. 

224.  HR  8.  Clean  Water  Act  AmendmenU. 
Stangeland,  R-Mlnn..  amendment  to  au- 
thorize the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  In  a  five-year  demonstration 
project,  to  allow  up  to  40  localities  to  oper- 
ate their  own  programs  for  "pre-treatment" 
of  Industrial  wastes,  provided  the  programs 
achieve  results  at  least  as  good  as  those  re- 
quired under  national  pre-treatment  stand- 
ards. Rejected  167-267:  N(S-a-O),  July  2$. 
1985. 

225.  HR  8.  Clean  Water  Act  AmendmenU 
Pursell,  R-Mlch.,  amendment  to  freeae 
fiscal  1986  spending  under  the  bill,  which 
would  reauthorize  and  strengthen  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  at  the  fUcal  1985  appropriations 
level  of  $2,606,726,000.  and  to  limit  increases 
in  fiscal  1987-90  appropriations  levels  to  ad- 
justments for  inflation.  Rejected  207-219: 
N(4-l-0),  July  23,  1988. 

226.  HR  8.  Clean  Water  Act  AmendmenU. 
Passage   of   the   bill   to   reauthoriae   and 
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amend  the  Clean  Water  Act.  authorizing 
112,000,000.000  In  federal  grants  and  an- 
other $9,000,000,000  In  fiscal  1986-94  In  re- 
volving loan  funds.  Passed  340-^:  T(3-2-0). 
July  33,  1985. 

227.  H  Res  231.  Special  Budget  Proce- 
dures. Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  provide 
that  the  House-passed  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  1986  (H  Con  Res  152.  S  Con 
Res  32)  would  be  considered  to  be  adopted 
by  Congress  for  purposes  of  the  1974  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  as  it  applied  to  the 
House.  The  resolution  provided  that  it 
would  no  longer  be  in  effect  If  Congress 
were  to  adopt  a  first  budget  resolution.  The 
resolution  also  specified  allocation  of  new 
budget  and  entitlement  authority  to  each 
House  committee.  In  conformance  with  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution.  Adopted 
242-184:  Y(  1-4-0),  July  24.  1985.  (The  effect 
of  the  vote  was  to  order  House  committees 
to  change  statutes  under  their  Jurisdiction 
to  meet  reconciliation  rcHjuirements  in  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution,  and  to 
grant  a  blanket  waiver  of  points  of  order  to 
allow  floor  consideration  of  fiscal  1986  ap- 
propriations bills  and  authorization  bills 
creating  new  spending  authority.) 

228.  HR  3011.  Interior  Department  Appro- 
priations. Fiscal  1986.  Adoption  of  the  rule 
(H  Res  227)  to  waive  certain  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  to  provide  $8,261,119,000  in 
fiscal  1986  appropriations  for  programs  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies.  Rejected  179-251:  T(2-3-0).  July 
24. 1985. 

229.  HR  3038.  Housing  and  Urban  E>evel- 
opment  Department/Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations,  fiscal  1986.  Adoption  of  the 
rule  (H  Res  233)  to  waive  certain  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  to  provide 
$57,807,513,781  in  fiscal  1986  appropriations 
for  programs  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Veteran's  Admin- 
istration. Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  other  Independent  agencies.  Adopted 
266-159:  Y(  1-4-0).  July  24.  1985. 

230.  HR  3037.  Agriculture  Appropriations, 
fiscal  1986.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  provide 
$36,398,686,000  In  fiscal  1986  appropriations 
for  programs  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies.  Passed  354-71: 
T(4-l-0).  July  24,  1985. 

231.  HR  10.  National  Development  Invest- 
ment Act.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  223) 
to  waive  certain  points  of  order  against  and 
to  provide  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  authorize  $530  million  annually 
in  fiscal  1986-88  for  activities  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration;  $723 
million  for  fiscal  1986-90  for  non-highway 
programs  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission;  and  $2  billion  for  fiscal  1986-92 
for  highway  programs  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  Adopted  406-12:  Y(4- 
1-0),  July  24,  1985. 

232.  HR  3038.  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Department/Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations,  fiscal  1986.  Bartlett.  R- 
Texas,  amendment  to  eliminate  the  $500 
million  reserve  included  in  the  bill  for  new 
housing  programs.  Adopted  236-172:  N(3-l- 
1),  July  25.  1985. 

233.  HR  3038.  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Department/Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations,  fiscal  1986.  Bartlett,  R- 
Texas,  amendment  to  reduce  the  number  of 
new  units  of  public  housing  from  10,000  to 
6,000,  reducing  the  appropriation  for  new 
public  housing  from  $1.98  billion  to  $990 
million.  Adopted  213-204:  N(3-l-l),  July  25. 
198S. 

334.  HR  3038.  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Department/Independent  Agencies 
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Appropriations,  fiscal  1986.  Bartlett,  R- 
Texas,  amendment  to  reduce  the  appropria- 
tion for  assisted  housing  by  2.5  percent,  or 
$231  million.  Rejected  203-213:  N(3-l-l), 
July  25.  1985. 

235.  HR  3038.  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Department/Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations,  fiscal  1986.  Henry.  R-Mich.. 
amendments  to  reduce  the  appropriation 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration from  $7.67  billion  to  $7.51  bU- 
lion.  and  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion from  $1.52  billion  to  $1.5  billion,  the 
same  levels  as  in  fiscal  1985.  Rejected  en 
bloc  112-300:  N(  2-2-1),  July  25,  1985. 

236.  HK  S038.  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Department/Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations,  fiscal  1986.  Passage  of  the 
bill  to  provide  $56,317,513,781  In  fiscal  1986 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urlian 
Development  and  several  independent  agen- 
cies. Passed  340-73:  Y(3-l-l).  July  25.  1985. 

237  HJ  Res  187.  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion. Passage  of  the  Joint  resolution  to 
bestow  limited  autonomy  on  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  compact,  es- 
timated to  cost  the  United  SUtes  $2.39  bU- 
lion  over  the  next  15  years,  gives  the  Islands 
the  status  of  sovereign  nations  freely  associ- 
ated with  the  United  States  for  defense  and 
economic  support.  Passed  360-12:  Y(  4-0-1), 
July  25.  1985. 

239.  HR  3036.  Treasury,  Postal  Service 
and  General  Govenunent  Appropriations, 
fiscal  1986.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  236) 
to  waive  certain  [x>lnts  of  order  against  the 
blU  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  Postal  Service  and  other  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  1986.  Adopted  242-135:  Y(l- 
3-1).  July  26.  1985. 

240.  HR  3036.  Treasury,  Postal  Service 
and  General  Government  Appropriations, 
fiscal  1986.  Nelson.  D-Fla.,  substitute  for  the 
Jacobs,  D-Ind..  amendment,  to  delete 
$219,400  from  the  section  of  the  bill  provid- 
ing expenses  for  former  presidents.  Adopted 
199-162:  Y( 4-0-1).  July  26,  1986.  (The 
Jacobs  amendment  would  have  deleted  all 
non-pension  funds  for  former  presidents. 
The  Jacobs  amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
Nelson  substitute,  subsequently  was  adopt- 
ed.) 

241.  HR  3036.  Treasury.  Postal  Service 
and  General  Government  Appropriations, 
fiscal  1986.  Jacobs.  D-Ind..  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  Nelson.  D-Fla..  substitute 
to  reduce  expense  funds  for  former  presi- 
dents. Adopted  219-130:  NV(2-0-3).  July  26. 
1985. 

242.  S  J  Res  180.  Helsinki  Accords  Anni- 
versary. Passage  of  the  Joint  resolution  to 
reaffirm  Congress'  support  for  the  Helsinki 
human  rights  principles,  and  to  request  that 
the  president  direct  the  State  Department 
to  convey  U.S.  concerns  for  human  rights  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies.  Passed  414-0: 
Y(6-0-^)).  July  30,  1986.  (The  resolution 
commemorates  the  10th  aimiversary  of  the 
August  1.  1975  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.) 

243.  HR  3036.  Treasury,  Postal  Service 
and  General  Government  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1986.  Coleman,  D-Texas.  amendment 
to  the  Frenzel,  R-  Minn.,  amendment,  to 
exempt  the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  Postal  Service  and  several 
law  enforcement  agencies  from  a  2.65  per- 
cent spending  cut.  Adopted  288-133:  Y(2-3- 
0).  July  30,  1986.  (The  Frenzel  amendment 
would  have  reduced  appropriations  for  all 
discretionary  programs  in  the  bill  by  2.66 
percent.  The  Frenzel  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Coleman  amendment,  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  voice  vote.) 
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244.  HR  3036.  Treaaury,  Postal  Service 
and  General  Government  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1986.  Roybal.  D-Callf.,  motion  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rise  and  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House.  Motion  agreed  to 
238-186:  Y(  1-4-0),  July  30,  1986.  (The  effect 
of  the  vote  was  to  prevent  consideration  of 
amendments  limiting  spending  on  the  ap- 
propriations bill,  in  this  case  the  Cobey,  R- 
N.C.,  amendment  to  require  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  to  enforce  a  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  prohibiting  the  use  of 
compulsory  union  dues  for  political  activi- 
ties. Such  amendments  are  in  order  only  fol- 
lowing a  defeated  motion  to  rise  and 
report.) 

246.  HR  3036.  Treasury.  Postal  Service, 
and  General  Government  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1986.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  provide 
$13,227,868,125  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. U.S.  Postal  Service.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  other  independent 
agencies.  Passed  249-172:  Y(2-3-0),  July  30. 

1985.  (The      president      had      requested 
$12,060,171,000  In  new  budget  authority.) 

246.  HR  3067.  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations. Fiscal  1986.  Dixon  D-Calif.. 
motion  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 
Rejected  172-244:  Y(  1-4-0).  July  30,  1986. 
(The  effect  of  the  vote  was  to  allow  consid- 
eration of  amendments  limiting  spending  on 
the  appropriations  bill,  in  this  case  the 
Smith.  R-N.J.,  amendment.  Such  amend- 
ments are  in  order  only  following  a  defeated 
motion  to  rise  and  report.) 

247.  HR  3067.  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1986.  Smith  R-N.J..  amend- 
ment to  bar  the  use  of  any  funds  in  the  bill 
to  pay  for  abortions.  Adopted  221-199:  N(4- 
1-0).  July  30, 1986. 

248.  HR  3067.  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations. Fiscal  1986.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
provide  $532,170,000  In  federal  funds  and 
$2,689,077,000   in   District   funds   in   fiscal 

1986.  Passed    242-173:    Y(2-3-0).   July    30, 
1986. 

249.  S  960.  Foreign  Assistance  Authoriza- 
tion. Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  biU  to  authorize  $12,774,281,000  In  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  for  foreign 
aid  programs.  Adopted  262-161:  Y(4-l-0). 
July  31,  1986. 

260.  H  Con  Res  179.  Adjournment  Resolu- 
tion. Adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  from  August  1  or  2  to  September  4th, 
1985.  and  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  from  August  1  or  2  to  September  4th 
or  9th.  1086.  Adopted  230-192:  Y<3-2-0), 
July  31.  1985. 


NEW  HORIZONS  FOR  AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

or  NKW  YORK 
nt  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  13.  1986 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  re- 
ceived word  that  a  constituent  of  mine,  Brian 
J.  Ciottstetn,  a  senior  at  Lockport  Seruor  High 
School  in  Lockport  NY,  was  the  winner  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Denwcra- 
cy  SchoiarsNp  Program  in  h4ew  York  State. 
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Because  Brian's  message  is  orw  of  hope,  I 
thought  ft  fitting  to  insert  It  in  the  Record  as 
illustrative  of  the  kind  of  leadership  statement 
tftat  we  can  expect  from  our  young  men  and 
women.  h4eedless  to  say,  I  am  very  proud  of 
Brian. 

Nkw  Horizons  for  America's  Youth 

Today's  youth  have  many  opportunities  to 
get  ahead  and  achieve  their  goals  more  than 
any  other  generation  has  ever  had.  Each 
generation  has  more  advantages  given  to 
them  than  the  previous  one.  but.  unfortu- 
nately, many  of  us  don't  realize  this  until 
the  opportunities  have  passed  us  by.  New 
and  better  opportunities  means  newer  and 
better  horizons  for  the  future. 

The  opportunities  that  are  given  to  one 
throughout  one's  life  are  almost  limitless. 
Although  we  do  not  all  have  the  same  op- 
portunities, we  do  share  many  major  ones. 
Free  public  education,  for  example,  Is  some- 
thing given  to  everyone— and  it's  so  impor- 
tant because  it's  the  basic  foundation  for 
our  future  careers  and  social  Interaction 
with  others.  After  high  school,  you  can  go 
on  to  learn  skUled  trades,  go  to  coUege  to 
get  more  academic  training,  or  join  the 
armed  forces  to  serve  your  country  and  con- 
tinue your  education.  Even  if  you  can't 
afford  college,  often  times  you  can  use  your 
mind  and  talents  to  win  scholarships  and 
grants  to  help  pay  for  it. 

There  are  so  many  different  fields  of  em- 
ployment that  if  you  try  hard  enough,  you 
can  l)e  almost  anything  you  want  to  be  and 
t>ecause  there  is  Incentive  to  work  harder, 
the  rewards  and  promotions  are  fantastic. 
Even  when  the  moments  look  darkest,  there 
is  always  someone  or  something  behind  you. 
pushing  you  and  helping  you  to  go  on.  Set- 
backs will  hit  you  throughout  life;  you  can't 
let  them  turn  you  into  a  failure.  A  failure  is 
not  a  person  who  doesn't  succeed  the  first, 
second,  or  third  time,  but  rather  he  is  one 
who  doesn't  even  try  or  quits  after  only  a 
few  setbacks. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities,  free- 
dom, the  basic  principle  on  which  our  coun- 
try is  founded,  has  allowed  us  to  aim  for  and 
achieve  our  goals.  We  are  given  certain 
rights  which  ve  protected  under  the  law, 
and  we  are  striving  for  equality  and  gaining 
more  of  a  voice  in  our  own  affairs.  We  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  voice  our  own  opin- 
ions atwut  ourselves,  others,  and  our  coun- 
try. 

Our  new  horizons  look  toward  a  more  op- 
timistic and  better  tomorrow.  We  know  that 
we  can  change  things  in  the  world  and  make 
it  a  better  place  for  all  to  live  in.  In  this 
country  we  have  the  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  difference  that  can  change 
our  lives  and  the  lives  of  others  if  we  work 
together.  Various  academic,  sports,  civic, 
social,  and  religious  organizations  allow  us 
to  do  this  and  also  to  learn  about  each  other 
and  grow  within  ourselves;  helping  us  to 
mature  physically,  mentally,  emotionally 
and  spiritually. 

The  list  of  opportunities  given  to  each  in- 
dividual Is  so  great  that  no  one  could  ever 
remember  all  the  ones  given  to  them— large 
or  small.  Our  opportunities  give  us  an  incen- 
tive to  achieve  and  try  harder,  and  with 
greater  achievements  come  even  more  op- 
portunities and  broader  horizons  for  Ameri- 
ca's youth  of  today  and  the  youth  of  the 
future. 
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AID  TO  THE  CONTRAS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCALIPORirU 

nr  THE  house  or  rspresehtatives 

Thunday,  March  13,  1986 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
made  a  1 -minute  speech  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  editorial  in  the 
March  24  edition  of  *he  New  Republic.  The 
editorial  makes  the  case  for  supporting  the 
President's  request  for  akl  to  the  dennx^'atic 
resistance  in  Nicaragua. 

The  editorial  examines  the  various  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  critics  of  aW  to  the  Contras 
and  convincingly  rebuts  each  excuse.  One  of 
those  arguments  is  that  "the  Contras  will  draw 
the  United  States  into  war."  But  as  the  New 
Republic  states: 

Nothing  is  more  likely  to  force  American 
military  intervention  than  the  consolidation 
of  an  aggressive,  highly  militarized,  pro- 
Soviet  regime  in  the  area.  The  contras  want 
to  do  their  own  fighting.  Cut  them  off,  and 
the  only  body  In  the  hemisphere  able  to  re- 
strain the  Sandinistas  will  be  the  U.S. 
Army. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  thoughtful 
an6  thought-provoking  commentary. 
The  Cask  for  the  Cowtras 
The  upcoming  vote  In  Congress  on  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan  contnu  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  foreign  policy  votes  of 
the  decade.  The  future  of  Central  America 
hinges  on  its  outcome. 

The  position  of  the  contras  is  precarious. 
They  certainly  have  people:  anywhere  from 
14,000  to  20.000,  depending  on  whom  you 
believe.  That  represents  about  twice  the 
niunber  of  guerrillas  In  El  Salvador,  a  coun- 
try with  about  twice  the  population  of  Nica- 
ragua. And  about  three  times  the  number  of 
Sandinista  troops  at  the  time  of  the  over- 
throw of  Somoza. 

They  also  have  people  on  the  home  front. 
Not  even  the  most  anti-confro-aid  congress- 
man denies  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
become  extremely  unpopular.  Among  those 
strongly  opposed  to  Sandinista  rule  Is  the 
Church,  the  most  popular  institution  in  Nlc- 
araguan society.  The  pope's  divisions  are 
not  the  oiUy  disaffected.  These  now  Include 
ordinary  people  deprived  of  the  necessities 
of  life  in  a  wrecked  economy;  the  business 
and  middle  classes,  which  have  been  denied 
the  promises  of  freedom;  and  many  Intellec- 
tuals, some  In  exile,  who  don't  relish  life  as 
functionaries  of  the  sUte.  The  contnu,  a 
peasant  army,  themselves  represent  the 
deep  resentment  in  the  countryside  at  San- 
dinista offenses  to  tradition  and  religion. 
Add  to  that  the  general  uprising  of  the  Mis- 
kitos  against  Sandinista  colonialism,  and 
you  have  a  vast  popular  opposition.  These 
are  the  people  whose  hopes  would  be  be- 
trayed by  the  liquidation  of  the  armed  re- 
sistance and  the  consolidation  of  Sandinista 
rule,  which  will  be  the  InevlUble  result  of 
an  American  denial  of  military  aid  to  the 
contnu. 

But  if  they  are  so  many,  why  haven't  they 
already  won?  For  the  same  reason  Solidari- 
ty, ten  million  strong,  lost  in  Poland.  Under 
Leninist  regimes,  Philippine-style  'people 
power"  does  not  do  terribly  well.  Nor  do 
vastly  out-gurmed,  out-tralhed  guerrilla 
armies  do  well  against  Cuban-Soviet-style 
military  machines. 

The  SovieU  have  poured  something  on 
the  order  of  $600  million  in  arms  into  Nlca- 
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ragua  In  the  last  five  years.  Since  19M  the 
U.8.  has  t>een  prevented  from  sending  the 
contnu  a  penny's  worth  of  arms.  The  recent 
delivery  of  helicopter  gimahips  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas, reportedly  piloted  in  combat  by 
Cubans,  has  been  decisive.  It  has  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  contnu  to  move 
and  to  resupply.  In  the  attsence  of  antiair- 
craft weaponry,  they  are  quite  defcnseleM. 

As  a  result,  contra  advances  and  successes 
In  the  past  several  years  are  being  reversed. 
In  the  last  six  months,  particularly  since 
the  introduction  of  the  MI-24  gimshlps,  all 
but  between  3.000  and  6,000  control  have 
been  driven  from  Nicaragua.  The  rest  are  In 
Honduran  camps  watting  for  arms.  In  civil 
wars  numbers  alone  can't  determine  the 
outcome,  particularly  if  one's  side  is  barely 
armed. 

And  also  barely  trained.  Again  out  of  con- 
gressional scrupulousness,  the  U.S.  military 
has  been  prohibited  from  training  and  pro- 
fessionalizing the  contra  forces,  as  It  has 
done  In  El  Salvador  with  a  resulting  marked 
Improvement  In  the  country's  human  rights 
record.  It  is  somewhat  paradoxical  to  argue 
that  we  shouldn't  be  training  the  contnu 
because  they  are  so  undisciplined  when  one 
of  the  major  reasons  this  peasant  army  re- 
mains undisciplined  Is  that  ^.ne  U.S.  military 
is  prohibited  from  training  it. 

Thus  the  upcoming  vote  will  be  critical. 
Without  military  aid.  the  contnu  will  fight 
and  bleed  perhaps  for  some  time  longer,  but 
without  hope.  First  to  wither  will  be  the 
armed  resistance,  overcome  by  vastly  superi- 
or Soviet-supplied  firepower.  Then.  Just  as 
certainly,  the  unarmed  resistance,  demoral- 
ized and  abandoned,  will  follow,  leaving  the 
Sandinistas  In  total,  permanent  control  of 
Nicaragua. 

What's  so  bad  about  that?  What,  after  all, 
does  the  resistance  hope  to  achieve?  Sandl- 
nlsU  defense  minister  Humberto  Ortega  ex- 
plained it  well  when,  in  1981,  he  denounced 
former  SandinisU  JunU  member  Alfonso 
Robelo  as  an  enemy  of  the  revolution.  "The 
democracy  that  Robelo  asks."  charged 
Ortega,  "is  .  .  .  that  they  (the  bourgeoisie, 
presumably]  have  the  army,  the  power,  and 
that  we  Sandinistas  be  what  the  left  Is  in 
Costa  Rica,  a  sector,  an  organization  that  is 
free  to  move  about,  that  publishes  Its  news- 
paper." In  other  words,  Robelo  wants,  for 
Nicaragua,  CosU  Rlcan  style  democracy, 
where  all  political  tendencies,  Including  the 
left,  are  free  to  compete  for  (routing) 
power.  For  Humberto  Ortega,  such  a  pro- 
gram amounts  to  political  criminality.  It  is 
what  made  the  Sandinistas  push  Robelo  out 
of  the  JunU.  crush  his  parly,  and  drive  him 
to  exile  and  resistance.  Robelo  is  now  one  of 
the  three  leaders  of  the  contnu  political 
leadership,  the  United  Nlcaraguan  Opposi- 
tion, known  as  UNO. 

What  is  at  stake  in  this  civil  war  Is  any 
hope  for  a  democratic  Nicaragua.  The  end 
of  the  contnu  means  the  end  of  that  hope. 
And  a  ban  on  military  aid  will  likely  mean, 
sooner  or  later,  the  end  of  the  contnu. 

One  would  think  that  House  DemocraU. 
who  for  years  have  been  urging,  pushing, 
encouraging,  threatening,  and  finally  cele- 
brating the  return  of  democracy  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, would  be  equally  eager  to  see  de- 
mocracy returned  to  Nicaragua.  But  they 
are  not.  Why?  They  put  up  a  case  that  we 
find,  for  an  issue  of  this  gravity,  stunningly 
weak. 

By  what  right  doet  the  U.S.  try  to  bring  de- 
mocracy to  a  place  where  it  enforced  dicta- 
tonhiv  for  to  long?  ThU  U  the  "becauie  of 
our  tainted  history  we  have  no  moral  stand- 
ing" argument.  It  U  mystifying.  The  United 
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SUtes  stood  by  the  dlcUtorahlp  In  Haiti  for 
a  least  three  decades.  Does  that  mean  that 
we  should  therefore  have  ruled  ourselves 
morally  Ineligible  to  assist  in  the  transition 
to  democracy?  The  United  States  ruled  the 
Philippines  as  a  colony  for  nearly  five  dec- 
ades, then  stood  by  a  dictator  for  the  last 
two.  Does  that  mean  that  the  United  States 
should  have  disqualified  Itself  from  aiding 
the  restoration  of  democracy? 

Certainly  the  U.S.  has  a  very  blemished 
history  \n  Nicaragua.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  our  aims  now  are  different  than  they 
were  60,  even  20.  years  ago.  As  In  Guatema- 
la and  El  Salvador,  as  In  the  Philippines  and 
Haiti  and  other  places  where  our  history  Is 
stained,  in  Nicaragua  the  relevant  question 
is  American  intentions  today,  not  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  at  the  time  of  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

We  have  no  right  to  try  to  impote  democ- 
racy on  another  country.  After  the  Philip- 
pines and  Haiti,  and  the  general  self-con- 
gratulatory Jubilation  of  liberals  and  con- 
servatives alike  over  two  triumphs  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy,  this  argument  stands  ex- 
posed as  a  camouflage.  Those  who  advocate 
dramatic  American  intervention  In  pro- 
American  dictatorships  should  not  be  sud- 
denly stricken  with  scrupulousness  about 
the  sanctity  of  sovereignty  when  interven- 
tion is  proposed  in  states  ruled  by  pro-Soviet 
Leninists. 

But  one  situation  involves  peaceful 
change;  the  other,  war.  If  in  Nicaragua  tran- 
sition to  democracy  were  possible  without 
war,  we  too  would  oppose  any  fighting.  But 
that  option  does  not  exist.  Does  anyone  be- 
lieve that  the  Sandinistas  will  ever  peaceful- 
ly transfer  power  or  permit  a  free  allocation 
of  power  by  election? 

The  contrxu  cant  win.  This  argument  Is 
Invariably  heard  from  those  who  vote  again 
and  again  to  cut  off  aid  to  the  contraa.  Yes, 
unarmed  they  can't  win.  Maybe  House 
Democrats  expect  Nicaraguan  democrats  to 
win  by  lying  down  In  front  of  Sandinista 
tanks,  Philippine  style. 

Can  the  contra*  win  the  way  the  North 
Vietnamese  won  in  South  Vietnam?  No,  but 
they  can  win  In  the  way  the  Sandinistas 
won  in  Managiia  They  could  win  not  by 
rolling  over  the  Sandinista  army,  but  by 
controlling  the  countryside,  which  would  in 
turn  help  undermine  what  little  urban  sup- 
port the  Sandinistas  have.  A  Leninist 
regime  with  a  conscript  army  on  the  defen- 
sive, losing  the  countryside  and  undermined 
in  the  city,  would  ultimately  find  its  situa- 
tion untenable. 

The  contra*  are  not  democrat*  but  Somo- 
elita*.  It  Is  true  that  some  top  commanders 
are  ex-Ouardla.  But  even  the  most  conserva- 
tive (and  powerful)  of  the  three  political 
leaders,  Adolofo  Calero,  was  a  longtime  op- 
ponent of  Somoxa  and  Jailed  for  his  efforts. 
The  other  UNO  leader,  Arturo  Cniz.  an  im- 
peccable democrat,  says  the  contra*  repre- 
sent 'the  revolt  of  Nicaraguans  against  op- 
preaalon  by  other  Nicaraguans. "  One  doesn't 
raise  an  army  of  15,000  peasants  with  prom- 
ises of  restoring  a  universally  despised  dicta- 
torship. 

We  thauld  try  diplomxicy,  not  /orcfc  The 
United  States  should  be  working  out  with 
the  Sandinistas  some  kind  of  diplomatic  ar- 
rangonent  under  the  umbrella  of  Conta- 
dora.  This  Imagined  solution  to  Sandinista 
regional  power  and  ambitions  Is  a  parch- 
ment barrier  the  Sandinistas  are  given  free 
letn  within  their  borders,  and  in  return, 
they  promise  not  to  trespass  on  anyone 
elae'a  Certainly  we  can  expect  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  adhere  *"*»'■"?  to  such  a  nonaggres- 
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slon  or  revolution-wlth-frontlers  agreement. 
Time  enough  for  the  contra*  to  wither  away 
and  be  repatriated  in  Miami.  At  which  point 
the  Sandinistas  will  be  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  no  future  opponents  are  ever 
going  to  risk  their  lives  in  a  second  insur- 
gency, having  seen  the  first  one  sold  out. 
With  a  free  hand,  does  anyone  Imagine  that 
they  will  adhere  to  their  agreements  any 
more  than.  say.  the  Vietnamese  adhered  to 
theirs?  We  have  experience  with  Sandinista 
parchment.  In  1979  they  pledged  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  establish 
an  open,  democratic,  and  pluralistic  society. 

It  takes  willful  blindness  to  Imagine  that 
some  kind  of  paper  agreement  with  the  San- 
dinistas that  allows  them  to  consolidate 
their  power  will  ensure  stability  in  Central 
America.  In  fact,  the  opposite  Is  almost  cer- 
tainly the  case.  A  highly  militarized,  highly 
disciplined  country  with  by  far  the  largest 
army  in  Central  America,  with  Ideologies^ 
ambitions  stretching  far  beyond  Its  borders, 
and  supported  by  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  bound  to  be  a  source  of  constant 
instability  in  a  region  of  weak  and  fledgling 
democracies. 

The  neightwring  countries  seem  to  want  a 
Contadora  solution.  What  does  one  expect 
from,  say,  Costa  Rica,  a  country  with  no 
army  facing  a  50,000-man  military  across  its 
border?  It  sees  a  starved  insurgency,  an  Iso- 
lationist U.S.  Congress,  and  a  rising  military 
power  in  Managua.  Does  one  expect  Costa 
Rica  publicly  to  come  out  in  support  of 
overthrowing  its  neighbor,  given  the  odds 
now  that  Its  neighbor  will  be  in  power  per- 
manently? Of  course  such  countries  will 
make  muted  public  statements.  But  as  many 
of  the  leaders  of  these  weak  democracies 
told  the  Kissinger  Commission  and  others 
since,  they  are  desperate  to  see  the  United 
States  get  rid  of  the  Sandinistas  for  them. 

What  Is  the  government  of  Colombia,  one 
of  the  original  Contadora  countries,  to  say? 
It  publicly  denies  but  privately  knows  that 
an  assault  on  its  Palace  of  Justice  and  the 
massacre  of  its  Supreme  Court  was  carried 
out  by  M-19  guerrillas  with  weapons  of  Nic- 
araguan origin.  It  knows  that  Sandinista  co- 
mandante  Tomas  Borges  attended  a  mass, 
complete  with  an  M-19  flag  draped  over  the 
altar,  for  the  guerrillas  killed  In  that  raid. 
The  reach  of  the  Sandinistas  is  Impressive. 
Latin  American  governments,  many  of 
which  face  left-wing  insurgencies,  are 
hardly  likely  to  make  themselves  more  of  a 
target  by  public  calls  for  the  Yankees  to 
save  them  from  communists. 

The  contra  policy  is  driving  the  Sandinis- 
ta* into  the  hand*  of  the  Soviets.  It  is  hard 
for  Americans  to  believe  that  some  people 
act  out  of  Ideological  conviction.  Look, 
therefore,  at  what  the  Sandinistas  did  long 
before  there  was  a  Reagan,  long  before 
there  were  contra*.  In  one  year  the  Carter 
administration  gave  them  in  aid  the  equiva- 
lent to  half  of  what  Somoza  received  in  16 
years,  and  during  that  time  they  systemati- 
cally eliminated  their  democratic  allies  and 
aligned  themselves  with  the  Soviets. 

On  June  33,  1981,  Humberto  Ortega  said 
to  the  Sandinista  army  and  militia  officers: 
"We  are  saying  that  Marxism-Leninism  Is 
the  scientific  doctrine  that  guides  our  revo- 
lution, the  Instrument  of  analysis  of  our 
Vanguard  for  understanding  [the  revolu- 
tion's] historic  process  and  for  carrying  out 
the  revolution.  .  .  . "  He  then  asserted  that 
the  FSLN  had  made  the  pact  with  the  mod- 
erate opposition  only  for  the  purposes  of 
getting  rid  of  Somoza,  holding  off  U.8. 
intervention,  and  keeping  the  economy  In 
place. 
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It  Is  remarkable  that  for  House  Democrats 
Sandinista  ideological  commitment  requires 
constant  theatrical  demonstration.  It  took 
Daniel  Ortega's  flight  to  Moscow  a  few  days 
after  a  contra  vote  last  year  to  dramatiae 
BAanagua's  connection  with  Moscow.  You 
can  be  sure  that  this  time  Ortega's  handlers 
will  take  away  his  American  Express  card 
until  after  the  vote.  Don't  expect  to  see  him 
visiting  New  York  for  eye  wear  or  Moscow 
for  hardware  until  the  coast  is  clear. 

The  Cuban*  and  Soviet*  uHU  match  our  es- 
calation. This  Is  the  counsel  of  pure  defeat- 
Ism.  It  cedes  to  the  Soviets  the  power  to  set 
the  level  of  violence  and  superpower  com- 
mitment on  the  North  American  continent. 
It  is.  in  effect,  to  say  that  the  Soviet  will  to 
annex  Nicaragua  exceeds  that  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  it  from  happening.  The 
prophecy  is,  of  course,  self-fulfilling. 

The  contra*  wiU  draw  the  United  States 
into  war.  Probably  the  root  argument,  cer- 
tainly the  one  on  which  Tip  O'Neill  hangs 
his  hat.  Its  origin  is  the  fear  of  another 
Vietnam  and  the  Isolationists  hope  that  if 
we  only  will  stay  out  of  this  fight  no  harm 
will  come  to  us. 

But  nottiing  is  more  likely  to  face  Ameri- 
can military  intervention  than  the  consoli- 
dation of  an  aggressive,  highly  militarized, 
pro-Soviet  regime  in  the  area.  The  contras 
want  to  do  their  own  fighting.  Cut  them  off, 
and  the  only  body  in  the  hemisphere  able  to 
restrain  the  Sandinstas  will  be  the  U.S. 
Army.  Of  course,  American  military  involve- 
ment can  never  be  ruled  out.  But  destroying 
the  only  indigenous  armed  opposition  to  the 
Nicaraguans  hardly  seems  the  way  to  pre- 
vent it. 

And  what  will  be  more  likely  to  bring 
about  American  military  Involvement?  Even 
Democrats  argue  that  the  United  States  has 
a  vital  interest  in  preventing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Soviet  base  in  Nicaragua.  Even 
Democrats  would  call  for  American  military 
action  In  that  situation.  Walter  Mondale, 
for  example,  suggested  a  quarantine.  When 
tried  in  October  1962.  that  Idea  brought  us 
closer  to  World  War  III  than  any  other 
moment  in  postwar  history.  A  democratic 
Nicaragua  Is  the  only  guarantee  that  the 
threat  will  not  materialize. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Sandinistas  will 
lead  to  a  second  Cuba  on  the  mainland,  or 
more  precisely,  to  an  enlarged  first  Cuba.  As 
Robelo  recalls,  during  his  days  in  the  ruling 
Junta  no  important  decision  was  ever  made 
without  the  assent  of  the  Cuban  invariably 
present  at  the  meeting.  Even  those  who 
think  it  sentimental  for  the  United  States  to 
concern  Itself  with  the  state  of  pluralism 
and  democracy  in  other  countries  must  rec- 
ognize what  a  strategic  defeat  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Soviet  satellite  in  Central  Amer- 
ica would  constitute  for  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  have  any  illusions  about  the 
tragedy  that  is  civil  war  and  the  suffering  it 
causes.  Guerrilla  war  Is  of  necessity  nasty, 
brutish,  and  long.  And  this  peasant  army, 
iU-trained  and  ill-equipped,  is  hardly  a  per- 
fect model  for  insurgency.  But  our  choice  is 
this  model— which  could  be  vastly  improved 
in  combat  effectiveness  and  discipline  if 
given  sufficient  American  aid  and  training— 
or  none. 

We  believe  that  preventing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Leninist  dictatorship  in  Nicaragua 
is  a  goal  worthy  of  American  support,  and 
that  those  willing  to  fight  for  this  cause  are 
deserving  of  American  assistance.  A  decision 
to  support  one  side  in  a  civil  war  is  not  one 
to  be  taken  lightly.  We  come  to  it  in  the  full 
realintion  that,  whatever  tragedy  It  brings, 
the  liquidation  of  the  democratic  side  of 
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Nicaraguan  civil  war  will  bring  Infinitely 
more  tragedy  to  Nicaragua,  to  Central 
America,  and  ultimately  to  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere. 


STANDARDS  ARE  NEEDED  TO 
ENSURE  SAFE  ASBESTOS 
CLEANUP 

HON.  JAI^J.  FLORIO 

OFHrW  JOtSET 
IH  THI  HOT7S1  OP  RKPRKSKlfTATIVSS 

Thursday.  March  13,  1986 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  asbestos  is  a 
knotm  human  carcinogen  which  can  cause 
cancer,  mesothelioma,  and  asbestosis  when 
airtxxne  fibers  of  the  mineral  are  Inhaled. 
Over  100,000  workers  have  died  because 
they  were  exposed  to  asbestos  while  installing 
insulation  years  ago.  But,  the  public  health 
problem  caused  by  asbestos  is  by  no  means 
ended.  It  is  estimated  that  15  million  children 
attend  school  in  the  more  than  30,000  build- 
ings that  are  contaminated  by  friable  asbes- 
tos. 

Parents,  school  offictals  and  teachers  are 
alarmed  by  this  deadly  situation  and  are 
unsure  of  ways  to  resolve  it.  Sadly,  the  Feder- 
al Government  provides  few  answers.  The 
result  has  been  policymaking  in  the  dark 
where,  according  to  an  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  [EPA]  estimate,  75  percent  of  all 
school  asbestos  cleanup  work  has  been  done 
improperly.  Improper  abatement  work  Is  worse 
than  no  cleanup  work  at  all  because  more 
hazardous  fibers  are  released  into  the  air  than 
if  the  asbestos  had  not  been  touched. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
Jonathan  Dahl,  details  the  sorry  state  of  as- 
bestos abatement  Without  Federal  regula- 
tions guiding  cleanup  worl^.  this  difficult,  dan- 
gerous business  is  often  left  to  'rip  and  skip" 
firms,  as  one  EPA  official  has  called  these  dis- 
reputable contractors,  who  Intentally  skip 
safety  precauttons  or  use  slipshod  measures. 
A  deadly  cyde  is  startng  over  again.  This 
time,  the  eventual  vtetims  are  the  workers  rip- 
ping out  asbestos,  as  well  as  the  people  living 
and  working  in  buildings  that  are  supposedly 
dean.  Federal  and  State  agencies  dtad  more 
than  13,000  asbestos  abaten)ent  vkilations 
last  year,  including  one  on  the  grounds  of  Vice 
PrMktont  Bush's  home,  according  to  the  Jour- 
nal article. 

We  must  act  now  to  end  this  deadly  prob- 
lem. Senator  Stafford  and  I  recently  intro- 
duced legisiatkm,  the  Asbestos  Hazard  Emer- 
gency Response  Act  of  1966.  that  wouM  force 
contractors  who  do  school  work  to  be  fully 
trained  and  accredited.  Rip  and  skip  firms  will 
be  forced  into  compliance  or  prevented  from 
doing  any  nK>re  work.  The  legMation  also  es- 
tablishes a  roadmap  showing  school  officials 
how  to  property  inspect  for  hazardous  asbes- 
tos and  how  they  shouM  dean  It  up  once  it  is 
found. 

Following  the  establishment  of  standards, 
schools  will  be  required  to  inspect  where  they 
have  not  done  so  already  and  prepare  and  im- 
plement cleanup  plana  for  any  hazardous  as- 
beetoa  found  in  buNdmga. 

The  time  has  oonte  to  and  this  national 
problem.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  ex- 
oaNant  wtkM  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  de- 
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tailing  the  sony  state  of  asbestos  cleanup  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  United  States. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  S. 
1»M] 

Rtrniio  Out  Asbestos  EHDAiians  Mori 
Livxs  AS  Laws  aiu  Iororxd 
(By  Jonathan  Dahl) 
The    Environmental    Protection    Agency 
doesn't  have  to  look  far  to  find  people  get- 
ting   exposed    to    cancer-causing    a8t>estoa. 
Right  across  the  street  from  lU  PhUadel- 
phia  office,  the  agency  caught  construction 
workers  ripping  out  asbestos  Insulation  and 
heaving  It  Into  outdoor  dumpsters. 

"We  could  see  all  this  asbestos  dust  blow 
by  us,"  says  an  EPA  spokesman.  "It  made  us 
wonder  how  the  stuff  was  being  removed 
elsewhere." 

The  EPA  isn't  wondering  anymore.  Since 
that  incident  in  1984.  shoddy  asbestos  re- 
movals have  been  alarmingly  common  in 
buildings  across  the  country.  As  a  result, 
one  of  the  nation's  greatest  occupational 
tragedies  Is  t>elng  repeated.  More  than 
100,000  workers  have  died  because  they  in- 
haled asbestos  particles  while  installing  in- 
sulation years  ago.  Now,  despite  publicity 
about  those  deaths,  the  deadly  cycle  Is  start- 
ing over  again.  This  time,  the  eventual  vic- 
tims are  the  workers  ripping  out  asbestos. 

"It  was  bad  enough  when  this  happened 
and  we  didn't  know  the  risks, "  says  Dr. 
Irving  Selikoff,  an  occupational-health 
expert  at  the  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center 
in  New  York.  "But  now  that  we  know,  my 
God,  we  shouldn't  let  this  be  happening 
again." 

A  HATIOHAL  PROaLKM 

pyderal  and  state  agendes  cited  more 
than  1,300  asbestos  violations  last  year,  and 
a  govenunent  survey  shows  that  at  least 
35%  of  removals  are  fouled  up.  Violations 
have  occurred  in  schools,  in  apartments  and 
even  on  EHlis  Island  in  New  York  and  on  the 
grounds  of  the  vice  president's  residence  in 
Wsahington.  They  liappen  when  asbestos 
cleanup  Is  the  main  Job  and  when  it  isn't. 
Most  buildings  constructed  before  1970  have 
asbestos,  and  a  health  threat  exists— even  to 
passers-by— every  time  one  Is  renovated  or 
demolished.  "It  is  a  national  problem, "  says 
Terrell  Hunt,  the  EPA's  highest-ranking 
criminal  lawyer. 

Some  contractors  don't  know  that  they 
are  tearing  out  asbestos.  Others  Intentional- 
ly skip  precautions  or  use  slipshod  methods. 
One  contractor  was  sued  for  hiring  dosens 
of  homeless  people  off  the  street  to  remove 
asbestos  from  a  San  Antonio,  Texas,  hotel. 
And  whUe  the  EPA  recenUy  beefed  up  iU 
efforts  to  deter  hasardous  removals,  experts 
say  the  laws  pertaining  to  asbestos  still  are 
weak  and  poorly  enforced.  Because  of  the 
laws'  Inadequacies,  even  workers  who  follow 
guidelines  might  still  die  from  asbestos  poi- 
soning, 

"There  are  Just  no  standards  in  the  busi- 
ness. Some  people  do  it  right,  but  I've  seen 
some  abuses  that  would  make  your  hair 
stand  on  end,"  says  David  Klmbrell,  a 
former  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Asbestos  Abatement  Contractors,  a 
trade  group  baaed  In  Washington. 

ASBBSTOS  IVaay  WRIRI 

Ironically,  some  of  the  removal  Jobs  aren't 
even  necessary-  Asbestos  U  lethal:  it  ranks 
only  behind  dgarettes  as  the  leading  cause 
of  cancer.  And  while  most  of  iU  uses  are 
banned  today.  It  is  everywhere.  Some  SO  mil- 
lion tons  of  the  fibrous  mineral  was  mixed 
Into  plaster  to  InsuUte  walls,  pipes  and  ceU- 
Infs  during  the  past  hundred  years.  But  as- 
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bestos  needs  to  oome  out  only  when  It  U  old 
and  crumbling.  That  Is  when  the  mineral's 
tiny  particles,  which  cause  lung  cancer  and 
other  respiratory  diseases,  are  released  into 
the  air. 

Removing  insulation  without  dlsturt>lng 
particles  is  tricky.  The  federal  government 
doesn't  require  that  asbestos  come  out,  but 
It  has  Issued  reams  of  complicated  cleanup 
rules.  Insulation  Is  supposed  to  be  sprayed 
with  water  and  stashed  in  airtight  contain- 
ers. Special  air-circulating  machines  are  rec- 
ommended. And  workers  must  don  face 
masks  and  gear  that  looks  like  space  suiu. 
"There's  almost  a  science  to  doing  It  correct- 
ly," says  Edward  Swoszowski.  an  Indoor-air- 
quality  consultant  In  Norwalk.  Conn. 

But  many  removals  have  been  less  than 
scientific.  In  the  building  across  from  the 
EPA's  Philadelphia  office,  workers  were 
gathering  up  ast>e8tos  debris  with  brooms 
and  doing  the  Job  "the  way  you'd  clean  up 
your  garage, "  says  Ben  Mykijewya.  an 
agency  inspector.  Eventually,  the  Justice 
Department  sued  the  building's  owner,  Llt>- 
erty  Square  Associates  Ltd..  for  allegedly 
violating  alr-pollutlon  laws.  The  owner  paid 
a  tSO.OOO  fine  last  March  to  settle  the  suit, 
but  made  no  admission  of  wrongdoing.  A 
Justice  E>epartment  suit  Is  pending  agalruA 
the  contractor. 

COVKKXD  WITB  DOST 

In  another  case,  the  EPA  saya  It  found 
eight  teen-agers  early  last  year  yanking  out 
asbestos  with  their  bare  hands  In  an  aban- 
doned school  that  was  being  converted  into 
a  condominium  In  Salem.  Mass.  The  Justice 
Department  has  filed  a  suit  against  the  de- 
veloper, Granite  Development  Co.  Company 
officials  say  they  didn't  realize  that  asbestos 
was  in  the  school.  Neither  did  the  youths 
employed  to  remove  It.  "They  were  covered 
with  white  dust. "  recalls  EPA  inspector 
Bridget  McOulness.  "They  started  askiitg 
me,  -Is  this  bad?'  " 

Not>ody  knows  how  many  bad  Jobs  are  oc- 
curring, but  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  found  violations  in 
319  of  806  removal  Jobs  that  It  Inspected  last 
year.  The  EPA  estimates  that  It  learns  of 
only  half  of  the  asbestos  removals;  the 
agency  is  supposed  to  be  notified  of  every 
Instance.  "If  they're  not  notifying  the  EPA. 
they're  probably  not  doing  the  Job  right," 
says  Patrick  R.  Tyson,  the  acting  assistant 
secretary  of  OSHA.  "I'm  afraid  a  lot  of 
people  aren't  handling  It  properly." 

Most  of  those  people  won't  feel  any  111  ef- 
fects from  asbestos  exposure  for  a  long 
time.  As  deadly  as  they  are,  asbestos  dis- 
eases take  five  to  40  years  to  develop.  And  It 
Isn't  known  how  much  exposure  Is  harmful. 
OSHA  estimates  that  1.4  million  construc- 
tion workers  risk  becoming  asbestos  victims 
of  the  future,  as  do  thousands  of  carpenters, 
electricians  and  others  who  work  with  Insu- 
lation. Even  passers-by  may  face  a  health 
threat.  "Try  to  walk  by  Ca  construction  site] 
without  breathing  the  dust. "  says  Charles 
mkins,  an  acting  assistant  administrator  of 
the  EPA.  "If  It's  asbestos,  you're  in  trou- 
ble." 

Some  victims  of  asbestos  removals  are  al- 
ready getting  sick.  For  16  years.  Dennis 
Burke  wondered  whether  the  Insulation  he 
was  ripping  out  at  construction  Jobs  con- 
tained asbestos.  "But  if  you  complained, 
you'd  get  fired."  he  says.  Now,  Mr.  Burke, 
SB  years  old.  has  asbestosU.  an  Incurable 
lung  disease  that  causes  shortness  of 
breath.  And  he  U  still  a  oonstrucUon 
worker,  he  can't  find  any  other  Job. 
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other  vlcUma  could  well  be  members  of 
funOiet  already  stricken  by  asbestos  dis- 
ease. Daniel  OToole  thought  It  was  bad 
enoush  to  have  asbestosls;  the  63-year-old 
former  Iron  worker  from  Port  Howard.  Md.. 
was  forced  to  retire  early,  and  he  can't  take 
long  walks.  But  last  April,  his  son  Patrick 
discovered  he  had  swept  up  asbestos  at  a 
steel  mill— the  same  mill  Ln  which  Daniel 
OToole  worked  18  years  ago.  "It's  incredi- 
ble, but  my  son  was  probably  exposed  to  the 
same  pipes  I  put  in."  Mr.  OToole  says. 

Contractors  complain  that  unless  a  build- 
ing's owner  hires  them  specifically  to 
remove  asbestos,  they  often  don't  realize 
that  they  are  working  with  tt.  Asbestos  Insu- 
lation, which  sometimes  looks  like  plaster  of 
Paris,  isn't  always  recognizable. 

But  some  people  have  a  hard  time  claim- 
ing ignorance.  In  late  1984.  the  EPA  says, 
inspectors  went  out  three  times  to  warn 
Maurice  Pablani.  a  developer,  about  shoddy 
asbestos  removals  at  a  powerhouse  in  Oak- 
ville.  Conn.  AU  they  got  was  a  lecture:  "He 
told  us  we  were  being  nitpicky."  says 
Andrew  Lauterback,  a  special  assistant  U.S. 
attorney.  Mr.  Pabiani.  for  his  part,  appar- 
ently wasn't  too  picky  about  where  he  left 
asbestos.  The  EPA  says  it  found  a  pile  of  it 
in  an  open  dtunp  behind  some  houses.  In- 
spectors had  to  shoo  away  children  playing 
on  it. 

The  matter  was  serious  enough  to  draw 
the  first  prison  sentence  ever  in  an  asbestos 
case.  Through  his  attorney.  Mr.  Pabiani 
contends  he  shouldn't  be  blamed  for  a  con- 
tractor's work.  But  he  nevertheless  pleaded 
guilty  to  violating  air-pollution  laws,  paid  a 
$25,000  fine  and,  in  January,  served  30  dasrs 
in  prison.  The  contractor.  Peter  J.  Vileisis. 
pleaded  guilty,  was  fined  $25,000  and  re- 
ceived a  one-year  suspended  sentence. 

Some  contractors  ignore  precautions  be- 
cause they  don't  think  asbestos  is  harmful, 
particularly  since  inhaling  the  fibers  doesn't 
cause  immediate  injury.  Other  contractors 
cut  comers  to  increase  profits.  Certainly. 
the  work  is  lucrative:  Three  contractors  may 
get  more  than  $1  million  to  take  out  asbes- 
tos from  a  three-story  school  building  in  At- 
lanta. "There's  a  whole  bunch  of  hustlers 
out  there  trying  to  make  a  quick  buck  who 
will  end  up  killing  themselves  and  others." 
says  VS.  Rep.  James  Florio,  a  New  Jersey 
Democrat  interested  in  the  safe  handling  of 
asbestos. 

A  fast  buck  is  what  166  workers  allege  mo- 
tivated the  contractor  that  renovated  the 
8t.  Anthony  Hotel  in  San  Antonio  in  1983. 
In  a  lawsuit,  the  workers  assert  that  the 
contractor  hired  them  off  the  street  with- 
out teUing  them  that  asbestos  was  being  re- 
moved. Most  say  they  wore  bandannas  over 
their  mouths,  or  nothing  at  all.  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  dust.  "Now,  every  time 
I  get  a  cold  in  my  chest.  I  think  uh-oh.  this 
is  it, "  says  Daniel  Cady.  29.  who  was  one  of 
the  workers.  He  had  been  recruited  for  the 
Job  while  hitchhiking  through  Texas. 

The  contractor.  Planned  Management 
International  Inc..  denies  exposing  the 
workers  to  asbestos.  But  OSHA  fined  the 
company  $1,500  for  not  posting  warnings  or 
giving  workers  respirators.  And  this  month 
the  company,  the  construction  manager  and 
the  hotel's  owner  settled  the  lawsuit.  They 
won't  discuss  the  terms,  but  the  workers'  at- 
torney says  his  clients  are  receiving  a  total 
of  $1.66  million. 

EPA  officials  say  that  bad  practices  per- 
sist because  neither  the  federal  government 
nor  39  states  require  asbestos  removers  to 
be  trained  or  licensed.  New  York,  one  of  the 
few  states  with  training  provisions,  requires 
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contractors  only  to  watch  a  40-mlnute  fUm- 
strip  that  regulators  concede  is  Inadequate 
"A  barber  has  to  go  to  school,  but  someone 
can  remove  a  hazardous  substance  and  have 
no  experience  and  no  training,"  says  Wolf- 
gang Brandner.  the  EPA's  regional  asbestos 
coordinator  in  Kansas  City.  Kan. 

What's  more,  asbestos  regulations  are 
flawed.  OSHA  figures  that  even  if  Its  stand- 
ards were  followed  to  the  letter,  64  of  every 
1.000  workers  who  remove  asbestos  would 
still  eventually  die  from  overexposure.  That 
is  because  the  current  exposure  standard  is 
two  asbestos  fibers  per  cubic  centimeter  of 
air— about  four  times  the  exposure  the 
agency  currently  thinks  is  safe.  OSHA  is 
trying  to  change  the  standard,  but  "people 
think  they're  protected  by  these  laws  when 
they're  not,"  says  James  Pite,  the  president 
of  the  White  Lung  Association,  a  nonprofit 
group  in  Baltimore  that  represents  asbestos 
victims. 

But  the  most  frequently  cited  problem 
with  asbestos  laws  Is  the  way  they  are  en- 
forced. The  EPA  and  OSHA  inspect  Just  a 
fraction  of  asbestos-removal  Jobs:  many  con- 
tractors have  never  had  a  Job  inspected. 
And  both  federal  sigencles  routinely  let  vio- 
lators off  with  small  fines  or  none  at  all. 
OSHA's  Dallas-area  office,  for  example, 
hasn't  levied  a  fine  in  any  of  its  12  asbestos 
cases  in  the  past  three  years. 

But  officials  In  the  Dallas  office  say  they 
are  shorthanded— the  office  doesn't  have 
anyone  assigned  Just  to  asbestos  cases.  They 
also  say  some  contractors  conceal  violations 
by  working  at  night  or  on  weekends.  But 
the  result  is  that  repeat  violators  are 
common.  And  legitimate  contractors  say  un- 
scrupulous competitors  have  a  free  rein. 
"It's  basically  a  voluntary-compliance 
system,"  concludes  Neil  Wilson,  the  presi- 
dent of  National  Environmental  Engineer- 
ing Inc.,  an  asbestos-removal  company  in 
Michigan  Oty,  Ind. 

In  response  to  such  criticism,  the  EPA  re- 
cently vowed  to  vigorously  enforce  asbestos 
laws.  The  Justice  Department,  as  part  of 
that  effort,  last  month  filed  11  publicized 
lawsuits  alleging  serious  asbestos  violations 
against  the  sUte  of  Florida,  Conrall  and  the 
school  system  of  Ankeny.  Iowa,  among 
others.  And  at  least  10  sUtes  are  consider- 
ing bills  that  would  reguJate  asbestos  remov- 
ers. 

But  such  steps  come  far  too  late  for  thou- 
sands of  workers  who  recently  may  have 
been  exposed  to  asbestos— a  known  carcino- 
gen for  at  least  a  decade.  As  Patrick 
OToole,  the  construction  worker  In  Mary- 
land, puts  it,  "My  father  was  done  wrong, 
and  now  I'm  done  wrong.  When  will  it 
stop?" 


END  SOCIAL  SECURITY'S  INTRU- 
SION INTO  RELIGIOUS  MINIS- 
TRIES 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLIHOU 
nf  THE  HOCSE  OP  RKPRCSENTATIVCS 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  correct  a  problem  created 
by  tJie  1983  Social  Security  Amendments 
which  resulted  in  the  Federal  Government's 
intrusion  into  the  ability  of  religious  organiza- 
tions to  carry  out  their  ministries.  What  my 
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legislation  wNI  do  is  aHow  employMS  of  reli- 
gious organizations  to  opt  out  of  the  SoctaJ 
Security  system,  and  thus  prevent  the  Soctai 
Security  system  from  overtHjrdening  religious 
organizations  with  tf>e  PICA  tax. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Sodai  Secu- 
rity system  until  the  1983  amendments,  reli- 
gious organizations  and  ttieir  employees  were 
exempted  from  the  system.  Prior  to  the  1963 
amendments,  Congress  realized  that  failure  to 
grant  such  an  exemption  would  jeopardize  re- 
ligious freedom  A  1946  report  of  Vne  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  declared  that 
these  groups  were  exempted  from  taxation 
because  Vnw  representatives — 
feared  endangering  their  freedom  from  tax- 
ation and  the  separation  of  church  and 
state;  they  feared  extension  of  government 
influence  on  religious  .  .  .  policies. 

However,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1983  brought  the  employees  of  all  nonprof- 
it—501  {c)(3) — organizations— including  church 
employees — into  tfie  system.  After  passage  of 
tt>ese  amerKJments.  a  public  outcry  arose  be- 
cause Congress  had  considered  all  categories 
of  rranprofit  groups  together  and  had  failed  to 
address  tfie  special  first  amendment  concerns 
raised  by  mandatory  coverage  of  religious 
groups.  In  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984 
[DEFRAl,  Congress  attempted  to  correct  the 
problem  by  allowing  religious  organizations, 
but  not  their  employees,  to  elect  out  of  the 
system.  Unfortunately,  this  modification  did 
not  solve  Vne  problem  because  the  employees 
of  the  religious  organizations  which  chose  to 
opt  out  of  the  system  are  treated  as  self-em- 
ployed, and  thus  liable  for  the  full  share  of  the 
14.3  percent  FICA  tax. 

This  provision  hits  especially  hard  on  the 
employees  of  many  church  schools  SirKe 
many  State  school  employees  are  currently 
exempted  from  FICA  taxes,  the  FICA  tax 
burden  on  church  scfx)ol  employees  makes  It 
more  difficult  for  churches  to  pay  salaries 
competitive  with  public  schools.  In  addition, 
the  present  law  interferes  with  the  strongly 
held  religious  conviction  of  some  churches 
that  ttiey  should  provide  for  their  own  retire- 
ment. Thus,  for  those  religious  schools  wf>ich 
uphold  this  higher  conviction,  there  is  a 
double  burden  t>ecause  they  must  pay  salaries 
to  their  employees  which  reflect  the  heavy 
14.3  percent  FICA  tax. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
church  school  is  an  "integral  part  of  the  reli- 
gious mission"  of  the  church  in  Lemon  v. 
Kurtiman  408  U.S.  602  (1971).  My  legislation 
will  allow  religious  organizations  to  shed  the 
economic  burden  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  form  of  Soctai  Security 
taxes. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  the  FICA  tax 
intrudes  upon  the  ability  of  a  church  to  carry 
out  Its  religious  ministiy  is  the  case  of  the 
Betiiel  Baptist  Church  in  Sellersville.  PA.  Ac- 
cording to  the  pastor  of  this  church,  the  Rev- 
erend Richard  A.  Harris,  tfie  church  operates 
a  preschool  day  care  program  and  a  school  in 
furtherance  of  its  religious  mission.  The  mem- 
bers of  Reverend  Hanis'  faith  believe  that 
every  activity  involved  in  its  ministry,  including 
such   vocations   as   secretary,   maintenance 
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worker,  teacher,  etc..  it  a  reUgiout  mWrtry 
md  Is  not  secular  or  commercial  in  nature. 
The  functions  performed  by  employees  of  the 
church  in  its  mlnlatries  are  reUgiout  tuncttoris 
governed  and  controlled  by  religious  princi- 
ples. Reverend  Harris  con-ectiy  points  out  that 
the  church's  employees  are  indispensable  to 
the  carrying  on  of  the  church's  ministry. 

The  members  of  Reverend  Richard's  faith 
believe  that  Scripture  requires  that  Christians 
provide  for  their  own  financial  security.  Since 
many  of  Bethel  Baptist's  employees  further 
the  religious  ministry  of  the  church  through  its 
school,  the  employment  relationship  between 
the  church  and  its  employees  constihJtes  an 
obligation  by  the  church  to  provide  the  wages 
and  benefits  of  its  employees/ ministers.  Thus. 
the  church  pays  its  employees'/ministers' 
wages  and  has  instituted  a  program  of  bene- 
fits for  its  employees  to  provide  for  their  finan- 
cial security,  which  includes  a  pension  plan 
funded  solely  by  church  funds. 

By  mandating  that  church  employees  must 
participate  in  the  Social  Security  Program. 
Congress  has  caused  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  preempt  the  scriptijral  belief  of  mem- 
bers of  this  church  and  provide  for  the  firwi- 
cial  security  of  church  employees/ ministers.  In 
addition,  mandatory  coverage— and  thus  tax- 
ation—by the  Social  Security  Program  results 
in  an  extraction  and  diversion  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  church's  funds  which  are 
meant  for  solely  religious  purposes. 

What  Bethel  Baptist  Church  believes  is  its 
scriptural  duty  to  provide  for  the  financial  se- 
curity of  its  employees  Is  certainly  a  religious 
purpose.  However,  the  Government  imposed 
FICA  tax  causes  diversion  of  these  funds.  If 
the  church  does  not  increase  Its  employees' 
wages  to  cover  the  FICA  tax,  the  church's 
employees'  net  income  would  be  diminished 
subsUntially,  thus  hindering  or  eliminating  ttie 
pursuit  of  their  religious  vocation  in  the 
church's  ministries.  If  the  church  Increases  its 
employees'  wages  commensurate  with  the 
self-employment  tax  impoted  upon  them,  the 
availability  of  the  church's  ministries,  such  as 
the  Christian  school  H  operates,  would  be  en- 
dangered and  would  result  in  the  increase  in 
tuition  or  an  increase  in  tt>e  tithe  to  the  church 
or  even  a  reduction  of  employee  staff  in  the 
church  ministries. 

Mandatory  coverage  of  employees  of  reli- 
gious organizations  would  thus  cause  certain 
churches  to  violate  what  they  believe  is  their 
scriptural  mandate  not  to  participtte  in.  or  col- 
laborate in.  any  effort  of  Government  to 
assume  or  preempt  a  church's  responsibility 
of  providing  for  the  financial  security  of  its  fol- 
lowers. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  recognize  that 
at  the  heart  of  this  issue  lies  the  constitutional 
command  that  the  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exerdae  thereof.  The  leg- 
islation which  I  am  introducing  today  will  un- 
burden churches  from  the  intnjslon  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  form  of  mandatory 
oovaraga  by  the  Social  Security  System.  The 
legislation  will  allow  churches  to  opt  out  of  the 
systwn  if  It  Interferes  with  its  religious  beliefs.  I 
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urge  my  colleaguea  to  support  this  piece  of 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OP 
CREATIVE  RIGHTS  FOR  MUSI- 
CIANS AND  PRODUCERS 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OP  MlSSOtni 

IH  Tm  HOUSE  or  RXPRisorrATivn 

Thursday,  March  13, 1986 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  opposing 
H.R.  3521,  a  bill  which  would  have  a  severe 
impact  on  creators  of  music  and  on  ttie  vast 
audience  which  enjoys  their  works. 

The  bill  would  constrict  the  free  market  in 
musk;  by  eliminating  three  of  the  four  options 
now  available  for  acquinng  performing  rights 
and  mandating  only  one  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness tiirough  "source  licensing."  This  method 
shifts  the  responsibility  for  acquiring  perform- 
ing righto  from  those  who  perform  the  music— 
the  local  television  broadcasters— to  those 
who  record  but  do  not  perform  the  music— the 
television  program  producers.  The  result 
would  be  a  denial  to  composers  of  one  of  tt»e 
fundamental  protections  in  copyright  law— the 
guarantee  of  continuing  payment  for  continu- 
ing use  of  a  creative  work. 

The  change  envisioned  by  H.R.  3521  woukJ 
cause  a  sharp  loss  of  income  to  composers, 
who  would  be  forced  to  accept  a  single  "buy- 
out" payment  for  their  product,  before  Ito  ttue 
value  in  the  maritetplace  is  known. 

Under  today's  system,  broadcasters  use  a 
"blanket  Iteense"  to  acquire  performance 
righto  to  music.  This  license,  purchased  for  a 
modest  fee.  granto  them  access  to  the  entire 
repertories  of  artisto'  performing  righto  soci- 
eties. Over  the  years,  the  fee  pakj  by  the  ex- 
ti'emely  profitable  television  broadcast  industry 
has  actually  declined  to  1.15  percent  of  net 
revenues  from  a  level  of  2.5  percent  of  net 
revenues  in  1949.  Nor  Is  the  fee  arbitrarily  set 
on  a  "take  or  leave  It"  basis  by  composers— It 
is  agreed  upon  in  negotiations  between  the 
performing  righto  societies  and  the  broadcast- 
ers. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  broadcast- 
ers have  always  had  available  to  them 
"source  licensing,"  the  licensing  method  they 
now  seek  to  mandate  under  H.R.  3521.  No 
one  is  preventing  them  from  negotiating 
source  Iksenses  with  program  producers.  It 
was  determined  In  the  recent  Buffalo  Broad- 
casting case,  however,  that  no  local  station 
had  ever  made  a  serious  attempt  to  obtain  a 
source  Iksense  by  offering  to  pay  for  H. 

The  reason  for  the  ovenvhelmlng  appeal  of 
the  blanket  license,  whose  valkHty  has  been 
repeatedly  upheld  by  the  courto,  is  that  tt  Is  In- 
expensive and  efficient  to  administer.  Never- 
theless, broadcasters  have,  under  current  law. 
the  freedom  to  choose  source  licensing,  blan- 
ket Iteensing.  or  two  other  licensing  methods 
to  obtain  pertomianoe  righto  to  music.  H.R. 
3521  would  end  this  fi'ee  martlet  at  the  ex- 
pense of  professtonal  composers,  who  on  av- 
erage earn  only  SS.OOO  to  S7.500  a  year  from 
their  works,  of  whteh  less  than  one-third  is  de- 
rived from  the  Iteensing  of  TV  performance 
righto. 
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Music  erwichea  alt  our  Hves  and  oonaWulaa 
an  Important  Industry  in  our  Nation.  Ak>og  wMh 
other  creative  endeavors,  It  can  only  flourlah 
wtthm  a  framework  that  ensures  )uet  oomperv 
sation  for  new  works  while  provklng  a  simple, 
woritable  system  for  users  of  the  product  The 
current  system  has  effidentty  met  these  re- 
quiremento  over  many  years  and,  m  my  view. 
does  not  need  to  be  fixed. 


A  BILL  TO  SUSPEND  THE  DUTY 
ON  TERPENADONE 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

opomo 
IN  Tm  Houai  or  lUPitxsDrrATivis 

Thursday,  March  13,  1989 
Mr.  QRAOISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year  period 
the  duty  on  the  chemteal  terferiadone. 

Merrell  Dow  Pharmsceuticals,  inc..  k)cated 
in  my  district  importo  the  patented  chemteal 
terfenadone  for  use  in  the  production  of  ter- 
fensdine,  whteh  is  the  active  Ingredient  m  the 
prescription  dnjg  SeUane.  Merrell  Dow,  a 
wholly  owned  subskJiary  of  the  Dow  Chemteal 
Co.,  owns  the  patent  and  is  the  only  U.S.  im- 
porter of  the  chemical.  The  current  duty  rato 
on  terfenadone  is  13.5  percent,  whteh,  unless 
this  legislation  Is  enacted.  wMl  cost  Dow  over 
13.5  mlllton  during  ttie  3-year  period  of  1987- 
89. 

Seldane  is  ttie  first  and  only  nonsedating 
antihistomme  approved  In  the  United  Stotes. 
While  SekJane  was  approved  for  use  by  ap- 
proximately two  dozen  countries  between 
1961  and  1986.  tt  was  not  approved  in  tt>f 
Untted  Stotes  until  eariy  1965.  During  tt>e  gap 
between  foreign  and  domestic  approval,  Sel- 
dane coute  not  be  made  in  the  United  Stotes 
and  exported  to  ttiose  countries  which  had 
approved  the  dnig  because  of  restrictions  m 
U.S.  dnjg  export  law.  Thus,  for  ttie  period  of 
1981  ttirough  eariy  1986.  Merrell  Dow  was 
forced  to  expend  and  to  utilize  tts  foreign 
manufacturing  facllttles  to  meet  ttie  demand 
for  Seklane  abroad. 

After  FDA  approval.  Merrell  Dow  Increased 
tts  U.S.  production  of  Seldane  by  importing 
ttie  chemteal  intermediate,  terfenadone,  and 
processing  tt  Into  terfenadine  in  ttie  United 
Stotes.  The  suspenston  of  ttie  duty  would 
reduce  ttie  cost  of  Importing  terfenadone. 
This.  In  turn,  would  allow  increased  uttltzatton 
of  existing  domestic  manufacturing  fadttttes 
and  vyouM  provMe  new  jobs  at  Merrell  Dow  In 
Ondnnati. 

Suspenston  of  ttie  duty  on  terfenadone 
would  also  lead  to  increased  exporto  of  Sel- 
dane, ttiereby  helping  improve  our  intematiofv 
ai  trade  position  Over  the  3-year  period  of 
1967  ttirough  1989,  Merrell  Dow  intends  to 
export  approximately  one-third  of  ttie  terfena- 
dine whteh  is  manufattured  from  ttie  imported 
terfenadone. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttils  Impor- 
tont  legislation,  it  will  increase  jobs  at  home 
while  Increasing  U.S.  exports. 
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THE  LATE  FLORIDA  STATE 
SENATOR  JOE  CARLDCCI 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

OPPLOKISA 
nf  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  erx:lose  ma- 
teriaJ  in  connection  wrth  these  remarks  relative 
to  the  late  State  Senator  Joe  Carlucci.  His  un- 
timely, unexpected  death  brought  north  Fkxi- 
da  and  all  of  Fkxida  to  the  corxHusion  that  we 
have  been  living  with  a  hero  in  our  midst 
whom  we  have  not  fully  appreciated  in  the  ob- 
vious ways  we  shoukj  have,  and  we  all  very 
deeply  mourn  his  death.  He  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  everyone  although  he  was  prmarily  a 
leader  because  of  his  courageous  willingness 
to  take  on  ditficutt  subjects  and  difficult  prob- 
lems and  to  solve  them  sometimes  In  difficult 
ways.  This  is  not  at  all  charactenstic  of  rrnast 
politicans. 

He  set  a  great  standard  for  us  all  in  Florida 
and,  I  think,  through  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  starxtard  is  tfiat  we  should  do  the  very 
best  we  can  with  what  our  conscierKe  tells  us 
we  shouM  be  doing  and  go  about  this  with 
courage  and  determination  regardless  of  ttie 
outcome  to  ourselves. 

That  is  the  lesson  that  Senator  Joe  Carlucci 
leaves  for  us.  He  also  leaves  for  us  a  great 
well  of  human  kirxjness  and  love  and  appre- 
ciation whk:h  he  showed  to  everyone  about 
him.  There  is  no  way  in  whk:h  we  can  make 
up  to  him  for  tt>e  burdens  he  carried  because 
of  his  courage:  but  perhaps  If  we  all  pride  our- 
selves into  being  more  Nke  him,  this  country 
will  be  a  greater  country.  He  left  us  a  tremen- 
dous heritage  and  his  life  here  on  Earth  is 
going  to  live  kxig  past  his  death.  It  will  live  In 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  people  wtx>  have 
been  helped  by  him  personally  ar>d  because 
of  the  pHjrity  and  excellence  of  his  public  serv- 
ice. 

Herewith   is   an   article   from   the   Fksrida 
Times-Union  honoring  Senator  Carlucci: 
Fhunds  Bid  Fabxwell  to  Carlucci 

SKR ATOR  ROtnCBKRKD  AS  MAVKRICK,  PRIEIfD 

(By  Terry  Wallace) 

Beneath  a  canopy  of  camellia  trees  bloom- 
ing under  a  springlike  sun,  family  and 
friends  bade  farewell  to  state  Sen.  Joe  Car- 
lucci yesterday  and  laid  him  to  rest. 

The  simple  graveside  ritual  in  OaUawn 
Cemetery  followed  a  funeral  that  drew 
about  1,600  friends,  the  powerful  and  the 
Dot-so-powerful.  to  the  Southside  Assembly 
of  God. 

Among  those  attending  were  the  bulk  of 
the  Florida  Senate,  the  £>uval  Legislative 
Delegation  and  Jacksonville  city  officials,  as 
well  as  many  of  Carlucci's  Senate  District  8 
constituents. 

Roses  covered  the  solid  mahogany  casket 
bearing  the  body  of  the  late  senator  and 
former  city  councilman  who  was  praised  by 
state  Sen.  Dempsey  Barron  and  former  tele- 
vision newsman  Ernie  Mastrolanni. 

Carlucci.  57.  died  Saturday  of  a  heart 
attack  while  on  a  hunting  trip  near  Camilla. 
Oa. 

Barron,  the  senior  meml>er  and  former 
president  of  the  Florida  Senate,  was  part  of 
that  hunting  party  and  was  with  Carlucci, 
when  he  died. 

The  Panama  City  Democrat  said  he  often 
braned  to  Carluod  that  he  was  superior  to 
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Carlucci  as  a  quail  hunter,  a  point  that  Car- 
lucci disputed.  Saturday  morning,  however, 
Carlucci  and  his  hunting  partner  t>agged 
more  quail  than  Barron  and  his  partner. 

Barron  said  he  expected  Carlucci  to  gloat. 
But  when  Carlucci  came  in.  he  did  not 
l>oast. 

Nevertheless,  "there  was  not  enough  soap 
in  Georgia  to  wipe  the  smile  off  his  face," 
Barron  said.  "As  it  turned  out,  it  was  won- 
derful that  it  happened  like  It  did." 

Carlucci  was  stricken  during  lunch  after 
the  hunt  and  could  not  l>e  revived. 

"Was  he  difficult?  He  could  be,"  Barron 
said.  "Was  he  stubborn?  Yes.  Was  he  tough? 
Incredibly.  Was  he  a  maverick?  He  was.  Was 
he  a  true  friend?  Almost  to  a  fault.  Was  he 
a  tender,  caring  person?  To  the  point  of 
tears. 

"AU  of  us  who  truly  knew  Joe  will  not 
only  mourn  his  death,  we  will  also  celebrate 
the  life  that  passed  our  way."  Barron  said. 

Mastrolanni  developed  a  friendship  with 
Carlucci  during  his  years  as  a  local  televi- 
sion journalist  and  worked  in  Carlucci's 
1982  reelection  campaign. 

He  praised  the  late  senator  as  "an  individ- 
ualist with  a  code  of  honor  few  people  could 
aspire  to,  and  even  fewer  could  even  under- 
stand ...  a  code  of  honor  that  says  that  all 
people  deserve  the  best  from  their  elected 
officials:  a  code  of  honor  that  says  all 
people,  regardless  of  their  station  In  life,  de- 
serve to  l>e  treated  like  human  l)eing8.  Most 
importantly,  he  lived  that  code." 

Mastrolanni  said  Carlucci  was  "much 
more  content  sitting  at  home  carving  a  duck 
than  with  the  trappings  of  power,"  and  re- 
called what  became  an  annual  tradition  Car- 
lucci carried  on  with  Mastrolanni 's  two  sons. 
"Each  Christmas  Eve,  there  was  a  phone 
caU.  It  was  Santa  Claus.  Santa  Claus  knew 
their  names,  knew  what  they  wanted  for 
Christmas.  The  message  was  always  the 
same:  Be  good  twys.  ol)ey  your  parents,  have 
a  merry  Christmas  and  111  talk  to  you  next 
year.  And  he  did." 

When  Mastrolanni  told  his  eldest  son,  now 
23,  of  Carlucci's  death,  the  son  said.  "  "Pop. 
Santa  Claus  can't  be  dead.'  Well,  of  course 
he's  not.  Santa  Claus  doesn't  die."  And  nei- 
ther does  the  memory  of  someone  like  Joe 
Carlucci.  We'll  remember  him  as  a  warm 
and  wonderful,  considerate  human  l)elng. 

While  Carlucci  was  t>eing  eulogized  in 
Jacksonville,  other  stete  officials  were  hon- 
oring him  In  Tallahassee. 

Rep.  Tom  Brown,  delivering  a  eulogy  to 
150  legislators  and  staff  members  in  the 
House  chambers,  said  other  legislators  may 
have  disagreed  with  Carlucci  at  times,  but 
they  never  doubted  his  concern. 

"We  can  each  think  of  those  times  we  en- 
Joyed  together  with  him,"  said  Brown,  D- 
Daytona  Beach.  "Those  times  we  were  on 
the  same  side  of  an  issue  with  him  and 
those  times  we  fought  like  dogs." 

House  Speaker  James  Harold  Thompson, 
D-Quincy.  recaUed  Carlucci's  consideration 
for  some  working  people  Thompson  intro- 
duced to  him  on  a  hunting  trip. 

Thompson  said  he  had  heard  that  the  way 
to  measure  a  person's  character  Is  by  the 
way  he  treats  people  who  are  in  no  position 
to  help  him. 

"I'd  have  to  say  that  based  on  that  stand- 
ard, he  would  measure  very  high,"  Thomp- 
son said. 

Gov.  Bob  Graham  has  scheduled  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  primaries  for  March  4 
to  fill  Carlucci's  seat.  A  runoff,  if  needed, 
will  follow  on  March  18.  The  special  election 
will  be  AprU  1.  Qualifying  for  the  race  will 
occur  l>etween  noon  Feb.  19  and  noon  Feb. 
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35,  said  Dorothy  Ollaaon,  director  of  the 
State  Division  of  Elections. 

Mr.  Ed  Ball's  comn>entary  on  WKTZ  radio, 
Jor)es  College  Station,  speaking  of  Senator 
Carlucci  said: 

Senator  Mattox  Hair  has  fUed  a  bill  that 
would  name  a  new  State  building  after  Sen- 
ator Joe  Carlucci,  who  died  a  short  time 
ago.  The  building  Is  the  old  police  headquar- 
ters and  will  house  the  new  State  Regional 
Crime  Lat>oratory.  Nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate  to  honor  this  man  who  made 
such  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
people  of  Jacksonville.  Senator  Hair  said  it 
well  when  he  said  Senator  Joe  Carlucci  was 
a  champion  of  Justice,  integrity,  and  ethics 
and  Uved  by  the  code  of  honor  that  all 
people  deserve  the  best  from  their  elected 
officials.  You  may  not  have  always  agreed 
with  him.  because  he  was  controversial.  But 
he  was  as  honest  as  the  day  is  long  and  he 
had  an  understanding  of  the  needs  of  law 
enforcement  that  Is  sadly  missing  in  the  leg- 
islature. He  is  really  going  to  be  missed. 

They  plan  to  name  the  building  the 
Joseph  A.  Carlucci  Crime  Laboratory,  but 
we  have  a  feeling  he  wouldn't  want  to  t>e  so 
formal.  Nobody  ever  called  him  Joseph.  He 
was  plain  old  Joe  Carlucci.  He  left  a  hole  in 
this  community  that  can't  t>e  filled. 


JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
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HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  IdinfESOTA 
nf  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely 
concerned  with  the  shortsightedness  of  this 
administratkjn's  budget  proposals.  In  his  State 
Of  the  Union  Address  in  early  February,  ttie 
President  pledged  to  "create  a  ladder  of  op- 
portunity to  full  empk>yment  so  all  Americans 
can  climb  toward  economk:  power  and  justice 
on  their  own."  But  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  offers  no  additional  help  for  the 
many  families  that  cannot  provide  adequate 
income  to  meet  their  needs.  Presidential  pro- 
posals include  a  43-percent  reduction  in  Job 
Corps,  a  33-percent  reduction  in  summer 
youth  employment  and  complete  elimination 
of  the  WIN  Program. 

I  was  recently  visited  by  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  work  with  the  job  training  pro- 
grams in  Minnesota— and  the  numbers  that 
they  passed  aksng  to  me  are  astounding. 
Under  the  Presidential  budget  proposals,  in 
Minnesota  the  job  service  staff  will  be  reduced 
by  30  people  and  the  number  of  locations  vnll 
be  reduced  by  10.  Each  staff  person's  activi- 
ties result  In  332  people  being  placed  in  a 
job— when  this  numt)er  is  multiplied  by  30— 
this  results  in  9,960  fewer  job  placements  in 
Minnesota. 

Additionally— specialized  services  such  as 
vocatiorwl  counseling,  job  development  for  in- 
dividuals, and  itinerant  service  to  small  com- 
munities will  be  eliminated.  Special  placement 
efforts  for  AFDC.  general  assistance  and  un- 
empk}yment  insurance  recipients  will  be  se- 
verely reduced  or  eliminated.  The  elimination 
of  the  WIN  Program  is  particularly  distressing. 
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The  last  program  yaar  shows  the  toltowlng  ac- 
conv)lisNTwnts  In  Minnesota:  17,566  AFCX: 
redplants  rvgisterwl,  5.183  AFDC/WIN  snroll- 
•es  placed  in  employment,  and  $20,557,000 
in  annualized  reduced  weHare  grants  which 
demonstrated  a  return  of  $3.47  for  each  $1 
spent  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  proposals  simply  save 
money  on  paper  in  order  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  reduction  cutbacks— but  obvi- 
ously In  the  kjng  run— cost  big  money.  The 
9,960  individuals  in  Minnesota  will  not  be 
payirtg  taxes  and  very  likely  will  be  collecting 
some  type  of  Federal  or  State  transfer  pay- 
ments. A  report  was  recently  released  l>y 
Manpower  Demonstration  Corp.  in  which  It 
was  stated  that  the  individuals  participating  in 
job  training  programs  cost  the  Government 
less  money  than  dkj  welfare  mottiers  not  par- 
ticipating in  jobs  programs. 

Both  Gramm-Rudman  and  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1987  budget  proposal  would  drasti- 
cally cut  the  job  training  programs  that  are 
necessary  in  providir>g  individuals  with  the 
necessary  tools  to  pull  themselves  out  of  pov- 
erty. The  PreskJent  loves  to  page  through  the 
want  ads  and  talk  of  the  numerous  lisitings  of 
job  openings— yet  his  proposals  take  away 
the  very  programs  that  aid  indivkJuals  in  ot>- 
tainlng  these  jot>8. 

Ironically  PreskJent  Reagan  has  committed 
his  administration  to  a  study  of  the  welfare 
system,  but  in  the  Reagan  proposed  budget  it 
is  proposed  that  we  destroy  the  programs 
which  help  welfare  clients  into  the  world  of 
work  and  into  the  mainstream  of  our  society. 
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the  program  that  became  effective  July  l, 
1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know  whether  It  Is  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  the  Presklent  himself  who 
has  deckled  that  we  should  repeal  the  new  Gl 
bill.  I  do  know  the  decision  is  seriously  flawed. 
The  facts  do  not  support  the  administratton's 
positton  and  the  credibility  of  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  erode  as  a  result  of  this  de- 
cisk>n. 

If  I  were  advising  ttM  President,  I  would 
urge  him  to  get  the  message  to  the  Director  of 
0MB  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the 
House  is  not  going  to  terminate  the  new  Gl 
bill  and  that  the  administration  wouM  be  better 
served  by  dropping  its  plan  to  submit  any 
such  proposal  to  the  Congress. 
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GOOD  ADVICE  FROM  BOB 
BARRY 


Gl  BILL  IMPORTANT  TO 
STRONG  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  msaissippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13, 1986 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Presklent  has  continued  to  insist  that  we 
maintain  a  strong  natkjnal  defense  posture 
and  that  ttw  Congress  support  his  initiatives  in 
that  regard.  I  have  supported  his  efforts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  must  say  it  is  getting  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  so  with  each  day  that  passes. 

Many  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  beginning  to  wonder  how  serious  the  ad- 
ministratk>n  is  about  strengthening  our  military 
servKes  when  it  is  planning  to  send  a  draft  bill 
to  the  Congress  to  repeal  the  new  Gl  bill.  At 
recent  hearings  before  our  committee, 
spokesmen  for  every  branch  of  the  service 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  provkjed  data 
to  show  the  effectiveness  of  the  rew  educa- 
tk>n  program.  Although  It  is  too  early  to  draw 
any  definitive  conclustons  from  the  new  pro- 
gram, preliminary  data  shows  that  70  percent 
of  new  recnjits  coming  into  the  Army  are  sign- 
ing up  for  the  new  program  and  about  50  per- 
cent are  signing  up  in  the  other  branches  of 
service. 

The  impact  on  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  is  even  more  encouraging.  Partk:ipatk)n 
is  very  high,  kxiger  enlistntent  perkjds  are  on 
the  rise,  and  retentkm  is  substantially  better. 
More  than  18,500  members  of  the  Reserves 
are  already  enrolled  in  school  as  a  result  of 


VICTIM'S  RIGHTS 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNEH 

or  SOtTTH  CAaOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
offer  my  condolences  to  the  families  of  Mr. 
Gary  Meike  and  Mr.  Christopher  Zerr,  two  Do- 
mino's Pizza  employees  who  were  robl)ed  and 
shot  in  Hanahan,  SC,  last  December.  Mr.  Zerr 
died  Instantly  from  a  shot  in  the  head.  Amaz- 
ingly enough.  Mr.  MeIke  climbed  into  his  tmck 
and  drove  until  he  temporarily  lost  consckHJS- 
ness  and  wrecked  the  tnjck.  Upon  regaining 
consciousness,  Mr.  MeIke  walked  and  crawled 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  Hanahan  Polk^e  Sta- 
tk>n  where  he  kientified  Mitchell  Sims  as  the 
assailant.  Mr.  MeIke  died  of  his  wounds  5 
days  later.  By  going  to  the  police  first,  when 
he  coukj  have  gone  to  the  hospital.  Mr.  MeIke 
displayed  an  act  of  dvk:  responsibility  that 
shoukJ  not  go  without  pubMc  appreciatk>n.  Mr. 
Melke's  family  shoukJ  certainly  be  proud  of  his 
courage  and  bravery. 

Currently,  Mr.  Sims  is  awaiting  trial  in  the 
State  of  Callfomia  for  another  murder.  Al- 
though the  trial  process  in  South  Carolina 
woukJ  take  substantially  less  time,  Callfomia 
Governor  Deukmejian  has  denied  an  extradi- 
tk>n  request  from  the  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina. As  s  result,  the  agony  being  suffered  by 
the  families  of  Mr.  Zerr  and  Mr.  MeIke  is  being 
prolonged  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  In  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attentton  of  my  colleagues  is  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  certain  changes  in  the 
manner  In  whk:h  victims  of  crime  are  treated. 
Currently,  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  JustkM's  Offkse  of  Justk:e  Pro- 
grams to  Improve  the  treatment  of  crime  vic- 
tims by  ensuring  a  speedy  snd  more  efficient 
trial  for  the  benefit  of  the  vk:tims  as  well  as 
the  accused.  Hopefully,  with  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  general  social  cost  of  crime 
and  vtetimlzatton,  as  well  as  from  specific  well- 
publk^lzed  instances  of  vk:tlmizatk>n.  the  issue 
of  victim's  rights  will  receive  desen^  atten- 
tk}n. 


HON.  BIU  FRENZEL 

or  MimnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVl* 

Thursday,  March  13, 1989 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  aN 
Members'  attentkm  to  a  statement  by  our  dis- 
tinguished ex-colleague.  Bob  Barry 

Bob  is  justifiably  concerned  atxxit  a  provi* 
sion  In  the  House-passed  tax  bill.  It  would  pro- 
vkle  that  appreciated  value,  over  the  donor's 
t>ase.  of  assets  contributed  to  charitable,  edu- 
catkjnal,  religkxis  and  medical  institutions,  is 
subject  to  s  newly  increased  25-peroent  mini- 
mum tax. 

Bob  Barry  has  given  the  Congress  good 
sdvk^e.  His  statement  follows: 

DARTMOtTTH  IS  A  SMALL  COLLSOI  AMB  YlT 

Tkxrx  Ajii  Thosi  Who  Lovi  Hia 

Those  were  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster 
before  the  United  SUtet  Senate  In  the 
famous  Dartmouth  College  Case  that  result- 
ed In  the  preservation  of  Independent  Col- 
leges. 

This  Independence  la  In  dire  Jeopardy  over 
the  long  term  In  the  event  that  the  tax  bill 
in  It'i  present  state  Is  enacted.  Approxi- 
mately 40%  of  all  major  gifu  to  colleges  and 
universities  are  from  appreciated  propertlei 
for  which  the  donon  get  unqualified  deduc- 
tions. 

Not  so  with  the  proposed  tax  bill  as  appre- 
ciation will  be  considered  a  preference  Item 
in  most  Instances  In  computing  the  alterna- 
tive minimum  tax-whlch  tax  has  been 
raised  to  36%  In  the  house  bill. 

Computers  were  not  available  when  en- 
dowments were  accumulated,  so  no  one 
knows  how  many  donors  would  have  been 
subjected  to  the  minimum  alternative  tax 
on  the  appreciated  value  of  their  gifts. 

However,  we  do  know  that  If  the  house 
passed  bill  becomes  law,  over  40%  of  all 
major  contributions  could  be  taxed  to  the 
donor  at  the  36%  rate.  Who  could  or  would 
give  appreciated  property  to  hU  college  or 
university  If  he  created  a  lubstanllal  tax  li- 
ability in  so  doing? 

Not  many,  It  appears,  and  the  day  of  In- 
creasing college  endowmenti  for  their 
future  growth  will  gradually  become  a  thing 
of  the  past.  This  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
federal  government  to  have  ultimate  control 
over  academic  financing  as  the  government 
wUl  have  the  only  cash  pool  large  enough  to 
supply  the  substantial  fundi  the  colleges 
and  universities  need  to  keep  pace  with 
growth  requirements  and/or  refurblsh- 
menU  to  say  nothing  of  faculty  salaries. 


WHAT  FUTURE  LEADERS  SAY 
AGAINST  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

orcAuroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  13,  1986 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  will  vote  on  Presklent  Reagan's 
fiscal  year  1987  budget,  a  hopelessly  fiswed 
docurrient.  Its  proposed  savings  fall  dramati- 
cally shod  of  the  targeU  mandated  by 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  And  who  sre  the 
victims  of  the  budget  cuts  the  Presklent  pro- 
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poses?  The  eWerly,  the  disabtod.  schootehil- 
dren,  the  unemployed,  arxl  the  homeless— in 
short  those  most  in  need  of  a  helping  hand. 

The  students  of  American  government  at 
Broadway  High  School  in  my  district  have  pre- 
pared Vt\m  own  analysis  of  ttw  Impact  of  the 
President's  budget  upon  them,  their  future  and 
the  future  of  ttieir  fellow  Americans.  These 
wise  young  people  know  that  the  quality  of 
their  lives  will  not  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  missiles  in  our  military  arsenal,  but 
by  the  opportunities  our  society  can  provide 
for  them  through  education,  job  training,  hous- 
ing assistance,  and  health  care. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  what  ttiese 
future  leaders  have  to  say  and  vote  against 
the  President's  budget. 

Bhoadwat  High  School, 

San  Jote,  CA. 
President  Ronalo  Rkagar, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  PRESiDEirT  RsAGAif:  The  reason  we, 
the  students  at  Broadway  High  School  in 
San  Jose  CaUfomla  are  writing  to  you  is  to 
tell  you  how  much  we  disagree  with  "1987 
Budget  Blueprint".  We,  the  students,  and 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow  feel  it  Is  our  duty 
to  write  to  you  so  you  know  how  we  feel 
about  your  proposed  budget.  We  would  ap- 
preciate very  much  your  personal  response 
to  our  questions  and  concerns. 

First  of  all.  your  drastic  cut  t>ack  in  educa- 
tion. (3,000.000.000.  denies  everyone  who  is 
not  rich  a  chance  at  the  education  they  de- 
serve. The  way  we  see  It.  our  society  is  going 
to  stagnate  if  we  only  offer  opportunities  to 
the  already  privileged.  Without  a  good  edu- 
cation, chances  are  we  won't  have  the  op- 
portunity to  get  a  good  Job  and  Instead  of 
l)ecoming  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  we  will 
become  the  uneducated  and  Jobless  of  to- 
morrow. If  you  continue  to  cut  funding  in 
education,  technology  and  society  as  a 
whole  will  not  advance  to  your  highest  ex- 
pectations. 

If  financial  aid  to  education  is  cut  back 
some  of  us  who  are  single  parents  are  won- 
dering how  we  can  get  an  education  to  im- 
prove our  chances  to  get  a  better  paying  Job. 
The  youth  of  today  will  not  lead  this  coun- 
try tomorrow  without  a  decent  education. 
This  means  more  than  Just  a  high  school  di- 
ploma. 

Tour  plan  for  a  "Teacher  in  Space"  unfor- 
tunately had  the  most  tragic  results  anyone 
could  ever  Imagine.  Tou  and  your  advisors 
knew,  long  twfore  Christa  McAullffe  was 
even  chosen,  that  a  drastic  and  devastlng 
cut  in  the  education  budget  was  in  the  plan- 
ning stages.  To  many  of  us  it  appears  that 
you  were  hoping  to  take  our  minds  off  the 
reality  with  the  "Teacher  in  Space"  pro- 
gram. 

We.  too  were  devastated  by  this  awful 
happening  and  offer  our  sympathy  to  the 
friends,  relatives,  co-workers  and  students  of 
the  seven  pioneers;  and  to  you,  too.  Mr. 
Reagan.  But,  we  see  ourselves  as  "reaching 
for  the  stars  .  .  .",  in  our  own  way. 

Why  are  you  taking  other  programs  from 
the  poor  or  middle  class  and  giving  more  to 
welfare  for  the  rich?  Why  are  you  forcing 
the  poor  and  elderly  to  pay  more  for  medi- 
cal treatment  since  they  are  the  ones  who 
need  care  the  most? 

Why  cut  back  funds  that  are  so  vital  for 
medical  research  when  a  disease  like  AIDS 
la  sweeping  the  nation  and  world?  How 
would  you  feel  If  your  daughter  contracted 
AIDS  from  a  life  saving  blood  transfusion? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  nation's  youths  are  so  worried  about 
Nuclear  holocaust  that  they  are  in  need  of 
counseling.  Because  of  your  proposal  to  cut 
l>ack  on  financial  aid  for  college  students 
many  of  us  who  want  to  l>e  psychologists 
and  counselors  may  not  l>e  able  to  afford 
the  necessary  education. 

Another  program  we  Just  heard  was  l>elng 
cut  is  the  "Poster  Grandparent"  program. 
We  must  tell  you  how  much  this  program  is 
doing  for  students  in  the  schools  as  well  as 
the  "grandparents"  themselves.  The  "grand- 
parents" at  our  school  provide  the  love  and 
warmth  that  many  of  us  need  so  much.  In 
return  our  "grandpau-ents"  know  they  are 
loved  and  needed.  You  can't  put  a  price  on 
that,  you  know. 

It  seems  that  too  much,  $311,800,000,000. 
is  being  proposed  for  the  defense  budget 
and  not  enough  on  what  people  need  the 
most:  opportunities  to  improve  their  lives 
through  education,  health  care,  housing. 
Jobs. 

We.  the  students  of  Broadway  High 
School  await  your  response  eagerly.  Thank 
you  for  your  time  in  reading  and  responding 
to  us. 

Sincerely, 

Students  or  Amkricaii  OovnuncKirr, 

Broadway  High  School 
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NATIONAL  JEWISH  COALITION 
ON  SDI  AND  ISRAEL 


ANNUAL  NEWARK  UNICO 
AWARDS  BREAKFAST 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NZW  jrasET 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  ROOINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  9  the 
f4ewark  Ctiapter  of  UNICO  held  its  annual 
^4ewark  UNICO  Awards  Breakfast  in  West 
Orange,  NJ. 

Each  year,  the  chapter  honors  outstanding 
Individuals  of  Italian  heritage  who  have  shown 
excellence  in  community,  civic  or  athletic  ac- 
tivities. This  year's  honorees  are  Mr.  Paul 
Atongi,  Mr.  Joseph  Cucuzza,  Mr.  Davkl  Toma. 
Hon.  Rosemary  Giambarelli  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Purcell. 

Mr.  Ak>r>gl,  an  attorney,  was  horxjred  for  his 
many  years  of  community  service,  his  contri- 
butions to  UNICO  National  and  his  voluntary 
work  with  mentally  retarded  persons.  Mr.  Cu- 
cuzza, an  entrepreneur,  was  horxxed  for  his 
work  with  young  athletes.  Judge  Gambardella, 
the  youngest  and  first  woman  Federal  Bank- 
mptcy  Court  judge  in  New  Jersey,  was  hon- 
ored for  her  contributions  in  the  field  of  bank- 
ruptcy law.  Mr.  Toma,  a  former  Newark  detec- 
tive, was  honored  for  his  efforts  to  educate 
today's  youth  about  the  dangers  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse.  Mr.  Purcell,  an  athlete  and 
scholar  at  Union  High  School,  was  honored  as 
a  recipierrt  of  the  Brian  Piccolo  Award  for  his 
outstanding  scholastic  and  athletk:  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Enzo  Prioio,  Mr.  Donald  Cocuzza,  Mr. 
Charies  Chirichiello,  Mr.  Vito  Malgiere,  Mr. 
John  LaOuaglia  and  Mr.  Mario  Genova  served 
as  awards  chairmen. 

My  hearty  congratulations  to  this  year's 
award  ovinners  arxj  my  warmest  regards  to  my 
friends  at  UNICO. 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OP  Rzw  JKKsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  March  13, 1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
the  following  article  from  tfie  National  Jewish 
Coalitnn  Bulletin,  Israel  is  on  the  verge  of  be- 
coming offKially  involved  in  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  [SDI]  program.  In  my  opinion, 
we  could  not  wish  for  a  more  eager  and  valu- 
able partner  in  this  vital  enterprise. 

The  overall  program  would  t>enefit  from  ttie 
Infusion  of  Israeli  high  ttKhnology,  and  the  an- 
titactical  ballistic  missile  (ATBM)  capabilities  of 
the  program  could,  in  tum,  be  utilized  in  de- 
fending Israel  against  Soviet  SS-21  short- 
range  ballistic  missiles  deployed  in  Syria.  In 
short,  Israeli  involvement  In  the  SDI  program 
hokJs  the  promise  of  an  kJeal  "hfvo-way 
street"  arrangement  for  both  the  United 
States  and  her  MkJdIe  Eastern  ally. 

SDI:  IMPUCATIONS  For  Israel's  Depense 

In  March  of  1983.  President  Reagan  for- 
mally aimounced  a  pioneering  defensive 
strategy  predicated  on  the  notion  that  it  is 
better  to  save  lives  than  avenge  them.  The 
President's  plan,  the  Strategic  Defensive 
Initiative  (SDI).  was  designed  to  replace  the 
doctrine  of  Mutually  Assured  Destruction,  a 
dangerously  obsolete  doctrine  of  holding  ci- 
vilian population  centers  hostage  to  nuclear 
attack. 

In  Israel,  a  nation  faced  with  the  ultimate 
challenge  of  ensuring  self-survival,  the  U.S. 
invitation  to  participate  in  SDI  was  met 
with  great  interest.  After  preliminary  dis- 
cussions, Israeli  Defense  Minister  Yitzhak 
Rabin  formally  responded  to  the  American 
invitation  agreeing  "in  principle"  to  partlci- ' 
pate  in  the  initial  research  and  development 
phases  of  the  SDI  program. 

The  strategic  economic  and  political  Impli- 
cations of  IsraeU  Involvement  in  SDI  are  sig- 
nificant. The  most  Immediate  benefit  to 
Israel  will  be  the  development  of  missile 
interception  technologies.  The  Invitation 
sent  to  the  allies  specifically  states  that  the 
program  will  "examine  technologies  with 
potential  against  shorter-range  tuUlistlc  mis- 
siles." 

The  use  of  surface-to-surface  missiles 
against  major  cities  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war  has 
alerted  the  Israeli  defense  establishment  to 
the  urgent  need  for  such  technologies. 
Syria,  Israeli's  foremost  adversary,  has  al- 
ready deployed  highly  accurate  and  lethal 
SS-21  missiles  capable  of  reaching  Israeli 
population  centers,  air  bases,  storage  depots 
and  other  vital  facilities.  Oeneral  Daniel  O. 
Oraham.  founder  and  director  of  High 
Frontier,  the  organization  from  which  many 
of  the  concepts  for  SDI  arose,  has  noted 
these  Implications  for  Israeli  defense  plan- 
ning. Obtaining  defenses  against  the  SS-21s, 
he  said,  "would  enable  Israel  su:tuaUy  to 
defend  itself  .  .  .  rather  than  simply  deter 
attack  by  threat  of  retaliation." 

While  the  threat  of  retaliation  has  served 
Israel  well  in  the  past,  this  option  may  no 
longer  be  effective  in  light  of  the  changing 
realities  of  modem  warfare  and  the  Increas- 
ingly fanatical  character  of  Israel's  enemies. 
Such  threats  are  unlikely  to  deter  enemies 
whose  scant  regard  for  human  life  Is  reflect- 
ed In  suicide  bombings  in  Lebanon  and  the 
use  of  poison  gas  in  the  Oulf  War.  To  guard 
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against  the  growing  ballistic  missile  threat, 
Israel  must  move  l>eyond  deterrence  to  de- 
velop a  defense  against  missile  attacks. 

In  a  recent  paper  presented  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, W.  Seth  Cams,  a  military  analyst  for 
the  American-Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee (AIPAC),  called  attention  to  Israel's 
growing  vulnerability  to  missile  attack. 
Cams  pointed  out  that  by  19M  Arab  armies 
will  possess  large  numlwrs  of  surface-to-sur- 
face missiles  armed  with  sophisticated  war- 
heads. As  the  Arab  Inventory  of  SS-21  mis- 
siles grows,  he  noted,  a  missile  attack  on 
vital  Israeli  Installations  would  leave  the 
country  dangerously  vulnerable,  existing 
technologies  alone,  he  added,  would  be  In- 
sufficient to  defend  against  tuch  attacks, 
even  If  Israel  knew  of  them  in  advance. 

Dr.  Robert  O'Neil,  director  of  the  London- 
bssed  IntematloiuU  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  has  also  pointed  out  the  Inherent 
benefits  of  Israeli  participation  In  SDI. 
O'NeU  beUeves  that  Israel's  Involvement 
will  allow  her  to  remain  abreast  of  the  tech- 
nologies central  to  a  tactical  missile  defense. 
AvTam  Schweitzer,  a  Journalist  with  Isra- 
el's respected  newspaper,  Ha'Aretz,  perhaps 
best  describes  the  benefits  of  SDI  Intercep- 
tion technologies:  "To  be  in  on  this  kind  of 
technology  .  .  .  could  mean  the  purchase  of 
peace  for  Israel,  or  more  real'stically,  the 
imposition,  by  non-tgressive  means,  of  a 
permanent  state  of  non-l)elllgerence  along 
its  l)orders." 

Besides  the  utilization  of  missile  Intercep- 
tion technologies,  Israel  will  also  benefit  In 
other  ways  from  participation  in  SDI.  Isra- 
el's industrial  future  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  being  at  the  forefront  of  the  SDI 
technological  revolution.  The  program  will 
provide  Jobs  and  revenue  for  the  Israeli  de- 
fense Industry,  as  well  as  research  funds  for 
the  country's  scientific  community.  Spinoffs 
could  provide  similar  boosts  for  the  coun- 
try's high-technology  and  consumer  Indus- 
tries. 

America  will  also  benefit  from  Israeli  In- 
volvement. Israel's  high  state  of  technologi- 
cal and  scientific  capability  can  be  utilized 
In  SDI  research.  The  Israel  Defense  Forces 
demonstrated  an  unforeseen  mastery  over 
command,  control,  and  communications 
(C3)  by  downing  over  80  Syrian  Jet  fighters 
with  no  losses  during  the  recent  Lebanon 
conflict.  Their  expertise  in  battle-tested 
technologies  would  Immensely  enhance  de- 
velopment of  weapon  systems.  In  addition, 
the  Israelis  are  known  for  their  rapid  tum 
around  times  from  research  and  develop- 
ment to  making  weaponry  operational.  Is- 
raeli Involvement  can  act  as  a  catalyst,  ac- 
celerating the  pace  of  the  entire  SDI  pro- 
gram. 

Israel's  acceptance  of  President  Reagan's 
Inviutlon  to  participate  In  SDI  should  yield 
Invaluable  dividends  particularly  In  the  crit- 
ical area  of  development  of  ballistic  missile 
Interception  technologies.  Unable  to  match 
the  quantlUtlve  advantage  in  weaponry  of 
her  numerous  adversaries  Israel's  involve- 
ment in  SDI  should  enable  her  to  maintain 
a  qualiUtlve  edge  necessary  for  survival. 

Israel  can  only  be  part  of  this  strategic, 
technological,  economic  and  political  revolu- 
tion If  SDI  is  funded  and  promoted  by  Con- 
gress. With  the  help  of  Israel's  friends  in 
America,  SDI  may  prove  to  l)e  the  most  Im- 
portant project  ever  undertaken  by  the  two 
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MAUREEN  ELIZABETH  MA- 
HONEY,  TENNESSEE  WINNER, 
VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OP  TDnnssB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIV1S 

Thursday,  March  13, 1986 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  today's  Congression- 
al Record  the  text  of  the  winning  "Voice  of 
Den>ocracy"  composition  for  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee written  by  my  constituent.  Miss  Maur- 
een Elizabeth  Mahoney  who  attends  the 
Henry  County  High  School  in  Paris,  TN. 

As  you  know,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
sponsor  this  excellent  contest  each  year. 
Scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  winners  of 
the  contest.  I  commend  the  VFW  for  this  pro- 
gram whk;h  offers  financial  benefits  to  stu- 
dents who  may  not  othenwse  be  able  to 
afford  a  college  education. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  year's  Tennessee 
winner  is  from  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  am  proud  of  Miss  Mahoney  and  I  com- 
mend her  for  her  patriotism  and  foresight 
whteh  brought  her  to  write  her  theme,  "New 
Horizons  for  America's  Youth."  Her  message 
is  one  that  all  of  us  should  need. 

New  Horizons  por  America's  Youth 

"I  want  to  be  a  doctor, "  states  one  young 
girl  proudly.  "Well  I  want  to  t>e  a  scientist," 
says  a  chubby  little  lad.  "My  mommy  Is  a 
policewoman  and  I  want  to  be  Just  like  her." 
inserts  another  eager  child.  The  elementary 
teacher  grins  to  herself  with  pride  and 
begins  her  story  about  a  little  boy  who  had 
a  dream  to  be  a  leader  of  his  people.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Initiated  remarkable  re- 
forms In  our  society,  and  it  all  started  as  a 
youth's  Idealistic  dream  for  the  future. 

America  has  become  a  country  mindful  of 
the  future.  Our  youth  are  lucky  enough  to 
live  in  a  society  that  not  only  allows  them 
opportunities  to  dream,  but  also  allows  op- 
portunities to  fulfill  those  dreams. 

Samantha  Smith,  the  child  who  dreamed 
of  peace  l)etween  nations,  brought  hope  to 
all  of  us.  Samantha  tragically,  did  not  live 
to  see  her  dreams  come  tme,  but  she  did  In- 
spire others  to  work  at  reaching  her  goal. 
Children  across  the  country  wrote  articles 
for  local  papers  and  set  letters  to  Congress 
expressing  Ideas  similar  to  those  voiced  by 
Samantha. 

Granted,  talking  Is  a  far  cry  from  acting, 
but  It's  a  start.  When  our  youth  find  things 
such  as  world  peace  on  which  to  focus  their 
dreams,  think  of  the  progress  they  can 
make  toward  that  goal  by  the  time  they  are 
adults!  If  we  can  prevent  the  youth  of  today 
from  abandoning  the  hopes  and  dreams 
they  have  for  our  country  now,  then  they 
will  achieve  the  things  that  most  adulu 
have  been  afraid  to  attempt. 

Remember  the  story  of  the  three  bricklay- 
ers who  were  asked  what  they  were  doing? 
One  said  he  was  laying  bricks.  The  second 
responded  that  he  was  building  a  wall:  and 
the  third  answered,  "I'm  helping  to  erect  a 
great  cathedral".  How  do  we  perceive  our 
goals.  Do  we  see  only  bricks?  Do  we  see  only 
a  waU?  Or  do  we  see  the  great  Cathedral? 

Our  society  has  been  built  by  big  dream- 
ers. Take  for  example  John  Glenn.  How 
many  little  boys  and  girls  do  you  know  that 

never  dream  of  flying  to  the  moon?  Thirty 

years  ago  the  mere  thought  of  such  a  thing 

would  have  been  laughed  off  as  ludicrous. 
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But  thanks  to  Individuals  like  John  Olenn 
who  weren't  afraid  to  dream,  we  now  think 
nothing  of  sending  people  into  space. 

Other  technological  advancements  of  the 
past  few  years  have  dramatically  broadened 
the  horizons  for  our  youth.  Today  many 
youngsters  are  taught  their  lesions  on  com- 
puters, putting  a  whole  new  world  literally 
at  their  fingertips.  The  computer  age  has 
only  Just  begun,  and  puts  within  reach  of 
today's  youth  Incredible  possibilities  that 
until  now  have  been  only  fantasy. 

Another  exciting  horizon  looming  before 
the  youth  of  today  is  the  acceptance  of 
women  Into  the  work  force.  Our  society  has 
l>ecome  much  more  open-minded  about  the 
roles  of  women.  •Woman",  defined  ss  wife 
and  mother  has  been  replaced  by  the  defini- 
tion of  woman  as  a  person.  Now  any  child, 
male  or  female,  can  set  any  goal  imaginable, 
and  see  It  realized.  Many  of  thU  genera- 
tions' young  girls  will  as  mature  women 
occupy  important  leadership  roles  like  that 
of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Sandra  Day  O' 
Connor  or  Oovemor  Martha  Layne  Collins. 
Any  young  person  In  America  could  some- 
day affect  our  country's  destiny. 

The  adulU  of  today  have  a  distorted  pic- 
ture of  America's  youth.  But  for  all  the  bad 
headlines,  there  are  thousands  of  youag- 
sters  who  are  devoted  to  Improving  the 
world  In  which  we  live.  From  children  like 
Samantha  Smith,  who  didn't  wait  for  adult- 
hood to  put  her  plans  into  action,  to  every 
child  In  the  first  grade  who  dreams  of  be- 
coming a  doctor,  a  scientist,  or  a  policewom- 
an, the  future  is  a  bright  one.  Those  bricks 
with  which  our  youth  build  tomorrow  will 
not  erect  mere  walls,  but  will  form  a  better 
America. 


POUR  RECIPIENTS  WIN  OVER-80 
HEALTH  CLINIC'S  1986  AWARDS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OPCAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  in  honor  of  four  of  my  fine 
constituents.  These  resolutions  were  adopetd 
by  the  over-60  Health  Climc  and  presented  at 
their  awards  ceremony  in  recognttk>n  of  out- 
standing services  to  older  Americans  and 
dedication  to  community  services.  I  am  indeed 
proud  of  Dr.  Carroll  Estes,  Dr.  Philip  Lee.  Eu- 
genia Hickman,  and  Chariotte  Knight 

The  resolutk>ns  folk>w: 
RisoLirnoH  por  Dk.  CAxaou.  Estes.  Pr.D.. 

co-recipiefft    op    the    over-m    health 

Clinic's  1986  Award  por  "Outsiaiidiho 

Services  to  Older  AxsRicAits" 

Whereas  Carroll  Estes.  Ph.D.,  is  an  Inter- 
nationally recognized  scholar,  researcher 
and  administrator,  in  the  field  of  sociology, 
particularly  In  the  area  of  aging,  the  author 
of  many  Insightful  books  and  articles  that 
have  broken  new  paths,  and 

Whereas  she  has  developed  the  Institute 
for  Health  and  Aging  (formeriy  the  Aging 
Health  Policy  Center)  at  the  University  of 
California  In  San  Francisco,  bringing  to- 
gether a  formidable  array  of  research  teach- 
ing staff  whose  work  has  been  of  major  sig- 
nificance in  impacting  policy  in  federal  and 
state  arenas. 

And  whereas,  and  most  Important  of  all  to 
those  of  us  working  to  meet  needs  at  the 
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community  level,  her  commitment  to  these 
activities  has  been  informed  by  compassion 
and  respect  for  the  populations  whom  she 
and  her  associates  have  studied,  so  that  the 
quality  of  their  lives  may  be  enhanced  in  old 
ace— having  encouraged  grass-root  elders  to 
empower  themselves. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Board  of 
directors  and  staff  of  the  Over-60  Health 
Clinic  hereby  pay  tribute  to  her  leadership 
as  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  gerontolo- 
glsts  of  our  time. 

RxsoLtmoH  FOR  Dr.  PRiLtr  R.  Lee,  M.D., 

CO-RKCIPIKNT     or     THX     OvXR-60      HKALTR 

Cumc's   1985  Award  por   "OTTTSTAifstifc 

Sbxvtcis  TO  Oloir  Amkricams" 

Whereas  Philip  R.  Lee.  M.O..  scion  of  a 
family  famous  in  Califomia  medical  circles, 
has  made  many  extraordinary  i^ccomplish- 
ments  to  his  credit,  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Lee,  a  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health  in  the  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Is  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Health  Policy 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Califomia.  San 
Francisco,  conducts  research  and  has  au- 
thored a  wide  range  of  articles  on  health 
policy  issues.  Including  long  term  care  for 
the  elderly. 

And  whereas  he  has  in  his  work  exhibited 
a  clear  commitment  to  the  importance  of 
using  luiowledge  to  uplift  human  conditions, 
be  it  in  academia  or  in  public  service,  giving 
freely  of  his  time  to  those  seeking  his  advice 
and  help  In  building  community  services. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  Staff  of  the  Over-60  Health 
Clinic  hereby  pay  tribute  to  his  leadership 
in  health  care  policy  administration.  His  in- 
fluence will  long  be  felt  by  peers  and  stu- 
dents, and  the  public  who  have  and  who  will 
benefit  from  his  endeavors. 

RSSOLUnOIf   POR   EUGENIA   HiCKMAH.   RlCIPI- 

nrr  or  thz  Ovxr-60  Health  Cumc's  1985 
Award  por  Dedicated  Comfrmmr  Serv- 
ices 

Whereas  Eugenia  Hickman  specialized  for 
30  years  In  the  field  of  Social  Welfare. 
served  as  a  staff  assistant  to  a  prominent 
Berkeley  City  Councilperson,  and 

Whereas  she  was  a  delegate  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  and  served  as 
member  of  the  State  Commission  on  Aging 
and  Chairperson  of  the  Berkeley  and  the 
Alameda  County  Commissions  on  Aging, 
and  appointed  to  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  State  for  longterm  plan- 
ning for  the  aged. 

And  whereas  her  resolved  commitment  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  seniors  in  Ala- 
meda County  and  her  work  as  a  member  of 
the  Gray  Panthers'  Health  Committee  re- 
sulted in  the  founding  and  development  of 
the  Over-flO  Health  Clinic,  assuring  the  sen- 
iors of  this  community  access  to  a  health 
care  program  designed  with  their  particular 
health,  social  and  economic  needs  in  mind. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Staff  of  the  Over-80 
Health  Clinic  hereby  pay  tribute  to  her 
longtime  commitment  and  dedicated  service 
to  the  Clinic  and  the  Community  In  which 
■he  lives. 

Rbolution  for  Charlotte  KmoHT,  Rscin- 
nrr  or  the  Over-80  Health  Clikic's  1985 
Award  por  Dedicated  CoMmnfmr  Serv- 
ices 

Whereas  Charlotte  Knight,  a  retired 
public  servant,  holding  lifetime  teaching 
credentials  In  both  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  and  a  member  of  the  Retired 
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Teacher's  Association,  played  a  vital  role  In 
the  development  of  the  Over-OO  Health 
Clinic,  Inc.  and. 

Whereas  she  has  been  a  longterm  member 
of  the  Grey  Panthers,  volunteering  the  ma- 
jority of  her  time  to  the  Orey  Panthers' 
Health  Committee, 

And  whereas  Charlotte  has  patiently 
given  of  her  time  and  expertise  as  a  commit- 
ted volunteer  and  an  elected  board  member, 
serving  as  chairperson  of  both  the  Member- 
ship Committee  and  the  Personnel  Commit- 
tee for  the  Over-60  Health  Clinic,  and  has 
thereby  enhanced  the  development  of  the 
Over-60  Clinic,  and  Insured  the  availability 
of  health  care  programs  for  the  elderly  in 
the  City  of  Berkeley. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Staff  of  the  Over-60 
Health  Clinic  hereby  pay  tribute  to  her 
dedicated  service  to  the  Clinic  and  Commu- 
nity in  which  she  lives. 


March  IS,  1986 


MILK  OF  KINDNESS  IN  A 
UQUOR  STORE 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BIU)  CUY 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  the  following  report,  "Milk  of  Kind- 
ness in  a  Uquor  Store."  It  is  about  Mr.  Jimmy 
Mantia,  one  of  St  Louis'  most  outstanding 
small  businessmen. 

Having  lived  rrKxe  than  20  years  in  the 
same  neightxxhood  as  Jimmy  Manila's  leg- 
endary liquor  store,  I  can  attest  to  his  unself- 
ish dedication  to  his  community,  and  the  ve- 
racity of  the  newspaper  article.  In  our  fast 
paced  world  of  ever  rising  expectations,  Vhe 
k>yatties  which  Jimmy  Mantia  Inspired  are  a 
rare  commodity. 

Jimmy  Mantia  has  had  an  exceptk>nal 
career.  He  Is  a  personal  friend  of  me  and  my 
family  and  in  behalf  of  our  community  I  salute 
him  for  his  devoted  service. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (MO)  Post-Dispatch, 

Mar.  10,  1986] 

Milk  op  Kihdress  in  a  Liquor  Store 

(By  BUI  Mcaellan) 

It's  hard  to  think  of  a  liquor  store  as  a 
social  service  agency.  Especially  a  liquor 
store  In  a  poor,  inner-city  neighborhood,  a 
liquor  store  that  specializes  in  the  half -pint 
trade. 

That's  the  kind  of  liquor  store  Jimmy 
Bfantla  has  run  for  the  last  40  years. 

His  place  Is  at  20th  Street  and  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Boulevard.  In  geographical 
terms,  that  Is  not  far  from  the  revitalized 
downtown  district,  but  in  a  different  sense, 
it's  light  years  away.  The  nelght>orhood  has 
a  bombed-out.  Third  World  look  to  It. 

The  vacant  lot  across  the  street  from  the 
liquor  store  serves  as  an  unofficial  park. 
People  congregate  In  the  lot  and  sit  in  worn- 
out  easy  chairs.  In  cold  weather,  there's 
almost  always  a  bonfire. 

There's  a  four-way  stop  at  30th  and  King, 
and  if  you  got  a  nickel  every  time  a  driver 
glanced  at  the  people  in  the  vacant  lot  and 
then  swiftly  checked  to  make  sure  his  door 
was  locked,  you  would  soon  have  enough 
money  to  buy  a  half  pint  of  your  own. 

You  could  Join  the  group  around  the  bon- 
fire. If  you  did.  this  Is  what  you'd  hear 


"That  Jimmy,  that's  a  pretty  good  man. 
He  helps  a  lot  of  people.  It's  gonna  be  hard 
around  here  without  him." 

The  speaker  Is  Lee  Williams.  He's  38,  and 
he.  too,  spends  a  lot  of  time  in  the  vacant 
lot. 

"That  place  ought  to  be  a  monument. 
Jimmy  does  an  awful  lot  for  people.  We 
watch  out  for  him." 

Williams  knows  what  he's  talking  about 
when  he  says  the  people  watch  out  for 
Jimmy  Mantia  The  liquor  store  has  been  in 
business  for  more  than  40  years,  and  it  has 
never  been  robbed.  Never.  When  Jimmy 
would  leave  at  night  with  the  day's  take, 
nobody  ever  bothered  him.  Not  once. 

Maybe  that's  because  the  liquor  store  has 
been  as  much  a  social  service  agency  as  a 
liquor  store. 

Jimmy  went  into  the  business  right  after 
World  War  II  when  he  got  out  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  He  served  in  the  South  Pacif- 
ic. He  came  home  and  went  to  work  for  a 
brother  who  had  a  liquor  store.  Eventually, 
Jimmy  and  another  brother  opened  their 
own. 

Jimmy  and  his  brother  did  a  lot  more 
than  sell  booze.  They  cashed  checks  without 
requiring  identification. 

The  liquor  store  served  as  a  bank  for  the 
neighborhood.  Often,  Jimmy  would  cash 
somebody's  welfare  check  or  Social  Security 
check,  and  the  person  wouldn't  feel  safe 
walking  around  with  a  lot  of  cash,  so  Jimmy 
would  keep  the  money  in  his  store.  When  it 
came  time  to  pay  a  bill,  the  person  would 
come  in  and  Jimmy  would  give  him  or  her  a 
cashier's  check  for  the  amount  of  the  bill.  If 
the  people  were  a  little  short.  Jimmy  would 
give  them  a  loan. 

Not  all  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
are  literate,  and  sometimes  there  would  be  a 
problem  with  one  of  the  official  social  serv- 
ice agencies.  The  agency  would  send  the 
person  a  letter,  and  that  letter  would  be 
brought  to  the  liquor  store. 

Jimmy  would  read  It,  and  often  would 
help  solve  the  problem. 

Jimmy  and  his  wife,  Alice,  had  no  children 
of  their  own,  so  mayt)e  a  psychologist  would 
say  that  they  simply  adopted  the  neighbor- 
hood. For  whatever  reason— and  It  had  to  go 
well  beyond  making  a  buck— Jimmy  practi- 
cally lived  at  the  liquor  store.  The  store  was 
open  from  6  a.m.  to  midnight  six  days  a 
week,  and,  almost  always,  Jimmy  was  there. 

He  retired  four  years  ago,  after  his  second 
bypass  surgery  for  a  heart  ailment,  and  his 
nephew  Bart  took  over.  But  Jimmy  still 
came  In  a  lot. 

The  liquor  store  Is  shutting  down  now.  Its 
closing  has  been  inevitable  for  the  last  few 
years.  It's  in  the  Franklin  Industrial  Park 
expansion  area,  which  means  that  the  city 
Intends  to  redevelop  the  area 

But  the  dty  has  not  been  hard-nosed 
about  the  whole  thing.  This  is  not  a  case  of 
some  mean-spirited  city  inspector  forcing  a 
small  business  to  shut  down. 

"The  city  has  l>een  cooperative,"  says 
Alice. 

That's  more  than  can  be  said  about 
Jimmy's  health.  He's  seriously  ill,  and  that's 
the  reason  the  liquor  store  Is  shutting  down. 

"It's  a  sad  time,"  says  Dorothy  Acoll.  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  vacant  lot  across  the 
street  from  the  Uquor  store.  "We're  gonna 
miss  that  store.  That  Jimmy,  he's  good 
people." 


March  IS,  1986 

REAPINO  MORE  FEDERAL  TAX 
REVENUES 
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"THE  NATION"  CELEBRATES 
130TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  13. 1986 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Massachu- 
setts and  a  growing  number  of  other  States 
have  demonstrated  K  is  possible  to  raise  reve- 
nues substantially  without  raising  taxes.  Last 
May,  my  Massachusetts  colleagues  Silvio 
CONTE  and  Barney  Frank  joined  me  in  intro- 
ducing H.R.  2530,  a  tax  amnesty  and  enforce- 
ment program  modeled  directly  on  the  suc- 
cessful Massachusetts  program. 

Several  days  ago,  Representative  Gep- 
hardt and  I  introduced  H.R.  4253,  a  refined 
version  of  that  program. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
edttohal  aired  recently  by  WCVB-TV  in 
Boston.  It  presents  a  very  cogent  case  for 
such  an  amnesty  and  enforcement  program 
on  the  Federal  level.  Before  anyone  jumps  to 
tt>e  conclusion  that  a  tax  amnesty  would  be 
somehow  unfair  to  the  honest  taxpayer  or  that 
it  woukj  undermine  confidence  in  our  volun- 
tary tax  system,  I  woukJ  urge  them  to  read  this 
brief  editorial  and  to  study  the  history  of  am- 
nesty and  enforcement  programs  like  the  one 
in  Massachusetts. 

[Editorial  From  WCVB-TV,  Channel  6. 
Boston,  MA] 

Reapimg  More  Federal  Tax  REVEtniBS 

(By  Marjorle  Arons-Barron.  Editorial 
Director) 

Nobody  lUces  to  be  a  patey.  But  every  year, 
people  like  you  and  me  pay  our  taxes,  while 
others  get  away  without  paying  what  they 
owe.  That's  not  fair,  and  that's  why  the  IRS 
should  crack  down  on  tax  evaders,  as  Massa- 
chusetts has  done. 

The  timing  couldn't  be  better.  We  have  a 
$300  bUlion  federal  deficit.  But  every  year, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  writes  off  half 
that  amount  in  taxes  it  never  coUects.  It 
could  easUy  recoup  some  |35  biUlon  Just  by 
taking  some  of  the  steps  which  have  worked 
weU  here  and  In  17  other  states. 

In  Massachusetts,  revenue  coUectlons  are 
up  n  percent  since  1983.  That's  when  we 
tightened  enforcement  through  our  Reve- 
nue Enhancement  and  Protection  program, 
or  REAP.  We've  brought  Ui  over  $660  mU- 
Uon.  Just  because  we're  coUectlng  taxes  al- 
ready owed. 

Amnesty  for  tax  evaders  is  the  best  known 
part  of  REAP,  and  it's  what  makes  federal 
officials  wary  of  the  program.  Amnesty 
alone  makes  no  sense.  But,  in  Massachu- 
setts, amnesty  was  a  one-time-only  last 
chance  .  .  .  before  the  Revenue  Department 
cracked  down.  And  crack  down  It  did— with 
private  coUectlon  agencies,  more  audits,  and 
property  seizures. 

That's  what  the  IR8  should  do.  If  you 
agree,  write  Treasury  Secretary  James 
Baker.  TeU  him  the  IRS  needs  a  program 
like  REAP  .  .  .  because  no  law-abiding  tax- 
payer should  wind  up  feeUng  Uke  a  paUy. 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  COMMICTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13.  1986 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connectkxrt.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, March  18  marks  the  120th  anniversary  of 
The  Nation,  the  oklest  continuously  published 
weekly  in  America.  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  all  those  who  have  been  a 
part  of  this  renowned  periodical.  Its  credo  es- 
tablishes it  as  an  independent  journal  of  criti- 
cal thought  on  events  of  the  day,  a  periodical 
wt>ose  purpose,  in  its  own  words,  is  to  "bring 
to  the  discussion  of  political  and  social  ques- 
tions a  really  critical  spirit  and  to  wage  war 
upon  the  vices  of  violence,  exaggeration,  and 
misrepresentatton  by  which  so  much  of  the 
political  writing  of  the  day  Is  marred." 

The  Nation  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
history.  Founded  in  1866  by  well-known  abdl- 
tk>nists,  It  soon  began  attracting  writers  whose 
names  now  stand  at  the  forefront  of  American 
IKerature.  Authors  such  as  Henry  James, 
Henry  Wadsworlh  Longfellow,  Emily  Dicken- 
son, Jon  Dos  Passos,  Upton  Sinclair,  James 
Agee,  Wills  Gather,  James  Baldwin,  Kurt  Von- 
negut,  Frances  FitzGerald,  and  many  others 
have  contributed  to  The  Natwn's  commentary 
on  changing  political  and  literary  trends  in  the 
United  States  over  the  years. 

The  Nation  is  highly  respected  and  its  influ- 
ence is  widespread.  The  many  awards  it  has 
received  over  the  years  attest  to  its  promi- 
nence in  the  fiekJ  of  journalism. 

I  know  tttat  my  colleagues  join  me  and 
thousands  of  others  in  extending  congratula- 
tions to  this  magazine  that  has  had  such  a 
major  role  in  the  political  and  cultural  life  of 
our  country.  The  Nation  has  admirably  chron- 
icled events  in  the  United  States  for  the  past 
120  years  and  I  wish  it  continued  success  for 
many  years  to  come. 
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register  to  vote.  The  effort  ktvolved  the  work 
of  many  dedtoated  volunteers  who  assisted 
the  new  immigrants  in  fliUng  out  the  extensive 
paperwork  required  of  new  citizens.  The  PAG 
has  also  worked  with  the  Congress  of  Portu- 
guese American  Educators  and  the  Newark 
Board  of  Education  to  provide  English  lessons 
to  the  new  Americans. 

The  3,000-member  PAC  has  also  spon- 
sored educatk>n  forums  for  parents  and  toxic 
waste  cleanup  drives. 

Last  December,  I  was  proud  to  be  the  key- 
note speaker  at  the  naturalizatton  ceremony 
for  1,127  new  Portuguese  Americans  As  a 
result  of  immigratxjn  reforms  I  wtxKed  to 
enact  in  1965,  we  now  have  more  Portuguese 
coming  into  our  country  than  any  other  ethmc 
group.  I  am  happy  to  welcome  our  newest  citi- 
zens wtx)  have  brought  to  our  Nation  the  rich 
gifts  of  a  beautiful  culture,  traditk>n,  and  herit- 
age. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  beckons  all  to  come 
to  our  shores.  Unfortunately,  as  I  discovered 
during  my  early  years  In  Congress,  our  doors 
have  not  always  been  open.  At  that  time,  our 
Immigration  laws  found  some  ethntc  groups 
more  worttiy  than  others  for  eligibility  for  entry 
and  citizenship.  Fortunately,  this  Injustk^  was 
corrected  with  legislation  I  authored,  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  Act,  whk:h  abolishes  immigra- 
tion quotas  and  ensures  fairness. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  1  I 
was  privileged  to  speak  at  the  Second  Annual 
Fund-raising  Dinner  of  the  Portuguese  Ameri- 
can Congress  In  Newari(. 

The  dinner  was  chaired  by  Mr.  Fred  Perry, 
Jr.,  a  member  of  PAC's  board  of  directors, 
and  Ms.  M.  Ceu  Cime,  a  board  vice  president, 
sen/ed  as  emcee.  The  PAG  is  governed  by  a 
50-member  board  of  directors  headed  by 
police  Lieutenant  Armando  B.  Fontoura. 

The  Portuguese  American  Congress  was 
founded  in  September  1984  to  create  a  sense 
of  civw  pride  within  ttie  Portuguese-American 
community  in  New  Jersey.  To  this  end,  the 
Congress  has  sponsored  activities  to  assist 
new  immigrants  in  their  transitton  to  American 
life. 

In  March  1985,  the  PAG  sponsored  a  natu- 
ralizatk>n  drive  to  help  Portuguese  resklents  of 
New  Jersey  become  American  citizens  and 


INTERNATIONAL  FAMILY 
PLANNING  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELLI 

OPITEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  13.  1986 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  Public  Poitey  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  the  Populatk>n  Institute,  a 
Washington  based  organization  dedicated  to 
bringing  the  Earth's  resources  Into  balance 
with  the  population.  The  advisory  committee  is 
composed  of  22  Members  of  Congress  and 
18  other  distinguished  Americans  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  issue  ot  global 
overpopulation. 

Our  annual  meeting  to  assess  current  policy 
and  to  formulate  legislative  goals  was  recently 
concluded.  The  result  of  our  2-day  rrteeting  is 
an  overview  of  the  signifteance  of  U.S.  family 
planning  assistance  to  developing  nations  and 
the  specific  goals  we  thinii  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  further  the  most  effective  assistance  pro- 
grams possible 

Overpopulatk>n  and  reproductive  health  are 
vital  issues  whk:h  deserve  our  attentk)n  de- 
spite budget  constraints.  The  cost  effective- 
ness of  family  planning  deserves  special  at- 
tention during  a  time  »>fhen  we  are  trying  to 
save  dollars  and  get  the  nx>st  for  our  mor>ey.  I 
submit  these  documents  for  my  colleagues' 
review. 

MaINTEHAMCE     AlfD     EXPANSIOM     OF     FAMILY 

PiAKmMO  Programs— Public  Poucy  Advi- 
sory COMMITTEB 

PROGRAM  SIOHIFICAIICE 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  the  United 
SUtes  has  led  the  world  In  supporting  pro- 
grams  providing  couples  in  developing  ooun- 
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tries  with  the  knowledge  and  means  to 
choose  the  spacing  and  number  of  their 
children.  On  balance,  these  programs  have 
been  successful.  In  some  countries  birth 
rates  have  fallen  dramatically:  in  others  It 
appears  that  they  are  now  beginning  to  do 
■o. 

During  the  first  two  of  those  decades,  as- 
sistance provided  to  family  planning  pro- 
grams was  often  attacked  by  the  political 
left,  particularly  the  Marxists,  and  by  ultra 
nationalists  In  the  Third  World.  They 
argued  that  family  planning  was  being  im- 
posed on  the  developing  world  by  the  West- 
em  industrial  nations  in  order  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  new  countries.  They  also 
argued  that  population  growth  would  not  be 
a  problem  for  properly  structured  (e.g..  cen- 
tralized) economies. 

In  the  past  decade  such  criticism  from  the 
left  has  declined  markedly.  All  large  devel- 
oping countries  are  now  attempting  to  im- 
plement their  own  form  of  family  planning 
services.  AU  of  the  146  countries  that  par- 
ticipated in  the  1984  U.S.  International  Con- 
ference on  Population  held  in  Mexico  City 
agreed  that  all  couples  and  individuals 
should  be  able  "to  exercise  their  basic 
human  right  to  decide  freely,  responsibly 
and  without  coercion,  the  number  and  spac- 
ing of  their  children  and  to  have  the  infor- 
mation, education  and  means  to  do  so." 

Ironically,  while  the  criticism  from  the 
left  has  diminished,  in  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a  strong  effort  by  certain 
right  wing  factions  and  religious  extremists 
to  impede  international  efforts  to  continue 
supporting  family  planning  programs.  Their 
rhetoric  Is  strongly  parallel  to  the  former 
leftist  arguments.  In  particular,  VS.  govern- 
ment assistance  for  family  planning  pro- 
grams has  been  attacked  on  the  grounds 
that  such  programs  are  culturally  imposed 
on  Third  World  couples  and  countries,  and 
that  proper  economic  policies  alone  (e.g., 
market  oriented)  would  alleviate  rapid  pop- 
ulation growth. 

Such  arguments  were  wrong  when  put  for- 
ward by  the  left  and  by  Third  World  ultra 
nationalists,  and  they  are  still  wrong  when 
advanced  by  the  right  and  by  religious  ex- 
tremists today. 

The  Population  Institute  Public  Policy 
Advisory  Committee  urges  the  Population 
Institute  and  other  institutions  and  individ- 
uals that  are  committed  to  the  promotion  of 
human  life,  human  rights,  and  economic 
welfare  to  continue  to  make  clear  to  the 
public  and  political  leaders  the  importance 
of  maintaining  and  expanding  family  plan- 
ning programs  in  concert  with  other  devel- 
opment efforts. 

These  programs  protect  and  enhance: 

HXTKAH  ISrX 

A  chfld  bom  at  least  two  years  after  a  slb- 
llng  is  twice  as  likely  to  live  through  infancy 
as  one  bom  after  a  shorter  Interval. 

Appropriate  child  spacing  and  timing 
greatly  reduces  maternal  mortality.  Compli- 
cations related  to  childbirth  are  the  leading 
cause  of  death  for  women  of  chlldbearing 
age  in  the  developing  world. 

The  risks  associated  with  any  form  of 
medically  accepted  birth  control  are  far  less 
than  those  aaaocUted  with  childbirth  itself. 

Effective  family  planning  programs  great- 
ly reduce  the  incidence  of  abortions,  both 
legal  and  lUegaL 

HTT1U1IUGHT8 

Surveys  indicate  that  most  couples  in  the 
developing  world  wish  to  control  their  fertil- 
ity. Most  women  wish  to  have  a  completed 
family  size  smaller  than  the  current  average 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  their  society.  Those  who  would  reduce 
family  planning  opportunities  are  attempt- 
ing to  Impose  their  views  on  couples  in  de- 
veloping countries. 

If  countries  are  not  helped  now  to  deal 
with  their  population  problems  through  vol- 
untary programs  of  family  planning  which 
respect  human  rights,  there  Is  a  danger  that 
in  the  future  they  will  tum  to  draconian 
measures  to  cope  with  their  population 
problems. 

■coif  Omc  WKLTAHX 

At  the  individual  level,  most  couples  who 
seek  to  limit  their  family  size  are  motivated 
to  do  so  in  order  to  provide  improved  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  education  for  the  chil- 
dren they  already  have. 

At  the  national  level,  high  rates  of  demo- 
graphic growth  can  make  it  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  achieve  sustained  economic 
growth.  Foreign  assistance  programs  should 
promote  both  family  planning  and  sensible 
economic  policies. 

While  there  are  multiple  reasons  for  the 
disastrous  famine  In  Subsaharan  Africa, 
there  is  no  question  that  there  and  else- 
where rapid  population  growth  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  societies  to  provide  land,  capital 
investment,  education  and  other  human 
services  needed  to  prevent  starvation  and 
malnutrition. 

The  international  community  can  take 
great  pride  in  the  strides  already  made  to 
help  couples  gain  control  of  their  fertility. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done.  Over  400  mil- 
lion couples  who  desire  to  control  the  spac- 
ing and  number  of  their  children  currently 
do  not  have  the  knowledge  or  means  to  do 
so.  Population  growth  rates  have  actually 
increased  in  the  past  decade  in  a  number  of 
countries  in  Subsaharan  Africa.  Even  in 
countries  where  overall  population  growth 
rates  are  declining,  there  are  large  popuda- 
tion  groups,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas 
and  urban  sliuns,  for  whom  family  planning 
services  may  be  virtually  unavailable. 

Inability  to  control  fertility  is  not  Just  a 
problem  for  individual  couples.  Rapid  popu- 
lation growth  within  countries  can  result  in 
severe  environmental  damage,  excessive  mi- 
gration to  urban  centers  which  are  already 
unable  to  provide  services  and  jobs  to  their 
current  populations,  and  political  unrest. 
These  pressures  can  also  affect  neighboring 
and  even  distant  countries.  Environmental 
degradation  can  affect  whole  regions,  as  has 
been  evident  In  Subsaharan  Africa.  Refugee 
flows  and  illegal  migration  can  strain  the 
economies  and  social  services  of  destination 
countries.  Political  unrest  can  spiU  over  into 
neighboring  nations. 

Delay  in  providing  resources  to  help  deal 
with  population  growth  will  only  compound 
the  problems  to  be  faced  in  the  future.  In 
countries  with  high  population  growth 
rates,  nearly  half  the  population  has  still 
not  entered  the  chlldbearing  age,  and  hence 
even  if  a  society  moves  toward  reduced 
family  sizes,  population  will  continue  to  in- 
crease for  at  least  a  generation. 

It  is  this  inexorable  momentum  of  popula- 
tion growth  which  requires  that  family 
planning  support  be  continued — even  in  the 
face  of  strong  budgetary  problems  and  of 
misinformed  criticism  by  a  vocal  minority. 
It  is  more  important  than  ever  that  those  in 
the  United  States  who  are  concerned  about 
human  life,  dignity,  and  welfare  demand 
that  adequate  resources  continue  to  be 
made  available  for  international  voluntary 
family  planning  activities. 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  the  Committee 
recommends  the  following: 
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We,  the  members  of  the  Population  Insti- 
tute Public  Policy  Advisory  Committee,  urge 
that  in  1080  the  Institute  pursue  the  follow- 
ing objectives: 

1.  Funding  level*:  There  are  currently  400 
million  couples  in  the  developing  world  who 
desire  to  plan  the  size  of  their  families  and 
the  spacing  of  their  children,  but  lack  the 
means  to  do  so.  Current  legislation  author- 
izes expenditures  of  $290  million  for  inter- 
national family  planning  programs  in  FT 
87.  We  believe  the  full  amount  should  be  ap- 
propriated. Congress  Is  under  extreme  pres- 
sure to  reduce  the  budget  deficit.  But  delay 
in  providing  support  for  family  planning  in 
the  short  run  means  increased  infant  and 
maternal  death  and  reliance  on  abortions. 
In  the  long  run,  it  means  far  more  resources 
wiU  be  needed  to  cope  with  the  attendant 
problems  related  to  high  population  growth 
rates,  ranging  from  hunger  to  political  in- 
stability. Family  planning  simply  cannot 
wait.* 

2.  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Ac- 
tivities (UNFPA):  The  UNFPA  currently  as- 
sists population  related  activities  in  over  140 
countries.  It  has  been  extraordinarily  coop- 
erative with  specific  U.S.  concerns,  and  has 
voluntarily  opened  its  records  to  U.S.  gov- 
ernment agencies.  U.S.  government  audits 
have  substantiated  that  X3S.  funds  provided 
to  UNFPA  have  only  been  used  for  pro- 
grams which  meet  with  UJ3.  approval. 
Therefore,  the  V&.  should  return  to  its 
longstanding  policy  of  channeling  16  per- 
cent of  its  international  family  planning 
funding  through  UNFPA. 

3.  Non-governmental  Organizations 
(NGO's):  NGO's  represent  the  best  spirit  of 
this  country  in  their  ability  to  harness  the 
private  energies  of  individuals  for  the 
common  good— an  approach  which  has  been 
highly  lauded  by  the  current  Administra- 
tion. In  the  family  planning  field  such 
NOO's  provide  cost  effective,  humane  and 
flexible  services.  The  U.S.  government 
should  continue  to  support  their  efforts.  It 
should  not  attempt  to  dictate  what  these  or- 
ganizations do  with  funds  not  provided  by 
the  U.S.  government,  as  long  as  the  use  of 
such  funds  is  consistent  with  U.S.  law  and 
that  of  host  countries.  AID  should  not 
apply  one  set  of  standards  to  the  overseas 
activities  of  U.S.  and  foreign  NGO's  and  a 
different  set  of  standards  to  programs  ad- 
ministered in  the  U.S.  by  NOO's  or  overseas 
by  foreign  governments.  In  particular,  the 
Congress  should  mandate  the  restoration  of 
funding  for  the  International  Planned  Par- 
enthood Federation,  which  is  the  largest 
NOO  in  the  family  plarmlng  field,  providing 
assistance  to  associations  in  101  countries. 

4.  ComnACKPTTVi  Ofttoiis:  In  1981  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  was  amended  to 
insure  that  information  and  services  relat- 
ing to  natural  family  planning  (NFP)  were 
included  among  the  methods  offered  to  cou- 
ples through  U.S.  assisted  programs.  We 
supported  this  change.  Some  advocates  of 
NFP  are  now  arguing  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  establish  programs  In  which  no 


'RepreaenUtlve  Matthew  F.  McHush  (D-NT> 
added  thla  comment  to  the  statement  of  voals: 

"WhUe  a  funding  level  of  t2M  mllUon  la  fully  Jus- 
tified, the  current  funding  level  U  only  1239.4  mil- 
lion. Olven  the  compelllns  need  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit.  It  li  highly  unlikely  that  Con- 
gre«  wUl  t>e  able  to  Increase  funding  for  Interna- 
tional family  planning  programs  to  a  level  of  tUO 
million  In  fiscal  year  1M7.  This  Is  regrettable  in  my 
Judgment." 
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other  method  of  family  planning  should  be 
included,  or  even  mentioned,  to  couples 
seeking  family  planning  services.  This  is  im- 
acceptable.  We  applaud  the  DeCondnl 
amendment  requiring  that  FT  88  funds  be 
DAde  available  only  to  programs  guarantee- 
ing a  wide  range  of  choices  in  family  plan- 
ning methods,  and  urge  that  the  provision 
should  be  continued  In  FT  87.  We  also  sup- 
port HJl.  3654.  which  would  sUtutorlly 
change  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  along 
the  lines  of  the  DeConcinl  amendment. 

6.  Biomedical  Research:  Privately  spon- 
sored research  into  new  contraceptive  tech- 
nologies has  delcined  in  the  United  SUtes 
because  of  the  high  costs  of  testing  new 
pharmaceuticals,  liability  exposure,  and  ac- 
ceptance in  the  VS.  of  currently  available 
family  plaimlng  methods.  To  help  the  inter- 
national family  planning  efforts,  the  U.S. 
should  Increase  funding  of  biomedical  re- 
search. This  will  result  in  a  wider  range  of 
simple,  safe,  and  effective  contraceptive 
methods  to  meet  the  particular  medical  and 
cultural  conditions  existing  aroimd  the 
world. 

6.  Human  Rights:  In  designing  and  admin- 
istering lU  population  programs,  the  U.S. 
Government  should  be  guided  by  the  princi- 
ple, agreed  to  by  all  governments  participat- 
ing in  the  1984  International  Conference  on 
Population  held  in  Mexico  City,  that  all 
couples  and  <"  Jvlduals  should  be  able  to 
.  .  exercise  their  basic  human  rights  to 
decide  freely,  responsibly  and  without  coer- 
cion, the  number  and  spacing  of  their  chil- 
dren and  to  have  the  information,  education 
and  means  to  do  so."  The  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  should  be  amended  accordingly. 


THE  BUFFALO  PHILHARMONIC 
IS  ACCLAIMED  BY  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  mW  TOKK 

nr  THX  Houss  of  refrxsentativss 
TTiundav,  March  13, 1988 

Mr.  UFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  place 
into  the  Recxwd  a  copy  of  a  New  York  Timeg 
account  of  the  performance  of  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  its  conductor 
Semyon  Bychkov  at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall 
on  Sunday.  Febniary  23.  1986. 

This  latest  acclamation  is  further  proof  of 
the  national  and  international  reputation  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Ochestra,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

The  arbde  follows. 
Mtjsic:  Btchxov  Cohductb  Bcttalo 
Phzlhabmoric 
(By  Tim  Page) 

Once  in  a  very  long  time,  the  critic  Is  priv- 
ileged to  attend  a  musical  event  tinged  with 
greatness.  The  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra's Sunday  night  concert  at  Camegie 
Hall  was  one  of  those  occasions,  thanks  in 
large  part  on  the  contribution  of  the  orches- 
tra's conductor,  Semyon  Bychkov. 

Mr.  Bychkov  is  not  unknown  to  New  Tork 
audiences:  while  director  of  the  Mannes  Col- 
lege of  Music  Orchestra,  he  led  a  startlingly 
professional  American  premiere  perform- 
ance of  Tchaikovsky's  opera  "lolanta"  some 
yeara  ago.  But  he  has  now  begtm  to  enter 
into  his  full  maturity,  and  Sunday  night's 
performance  left  lltUe  doubt  that  Mr.  Bych- 
kov may  well  rank  highly  among  the 
podium  masten  of  his  generation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  orchestra  itself  is  a  good  one.  Along 
with  the  St.  Louis.  Milwaukee.  Pittsburgh 
and  Los  Angeles  orchestras,  among  others. 
It  Is  one  of  those  ensembles  that  is  peren- 
nially excluded  from  our  arbitrary  and  out- 
dated list  of  "big  five"  American  orchestras. 
These  groups  play  with  distinction  and. 
indeed,  sometimes  turpaas  their  more  cele- 
brated competlton.  The  Buffalo  sound  is 
full,  rich  and  well  blended;  the  playing  disci- 
plined but  never  mechanical,  with  only  an 
occasional  muddy  passage  or  tentative 
attack.  There  is  a  strength  to  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic's  playing,  a  muscularity  that 
seems  to  be  endemic  to  cold  cities;  elegance 
is  forsworn  in  favor  of  a  warm  bear  hug. 

But  it  was  Mr.  Bychkov's  conducting  that 
made  the  evening  so  rewarding.  Little  can 
be  said  of  his  manner  with  Smetana's  over- 
ture to  "The  Bartered  Bride"— It  was  clear, 
propulsive  and  straightforward,  as  the 
music  demands.  He  proved  a  deft  accompa- 
nist to  Lyim  Harrell  in  the  Saint-Saens 
Callo  Concerto  No.  1,  a  gracious  example  of 
Gallic  note  spiimlng.  Mr.  Harrell  played 
with  style  and  patrician  bearing. 

However,  it  was  in  ShosUvkovlch's  Sym- 
phony No.  6  that  Mr.  Bychkov  made  his 
lasting  impression.  A  vast  musical  pano- 
rama, in  which  virtually  every  mood  Is  mir- 
rored by  Its  opposite— iU  tragic  mien  lea- 
vened by  irony,  its  moment  of  genuine  exal- 
tation hampered  by  the  silent  presence  of 
political  terror— it  requires  an  epic  musical 
understanding  to  do  it  Justice. 

And  Mr.  Bychkov  possesses  this  vision. 
From  the  first  notes  of  the  symphony  he 
seemd  fully  in  control.  The  great  Largo  was 
built  as  a  haunted  modem  nocturne,  while 
the  Allegro  non  troppo,  with  its  ambiguous 
subtext,  rattled  and  blared  to  an  enthralling 
finale.  In  the  wrong  hands,  this  work  can 
seem  vulgar  and  abvious;  on  Sunday  night. 
It  Impressed  as  one  of  the  only  Soviet  works 
from  the  gore-scarred  1930's  that  may 
endure. 

When  the  work  was  over,  conductor  and 
orchestra  received  a  well-deserved  standing 
ovation.  Mr.  Bychkov  has  recorded  the 
Schostakovlch  Fifth  with  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic for  release  on  disk  later  this  year, 
this  listener  can  hardly  wait. 


FORGING  A  NATIONAL  RETIRE- 
MENT INCOME  PROGRAM 


HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

OP  WASHIHGTOM 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OF  RIFHXSKirTATIVKS 

Thundav.  March  13, 1988 
Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  has 
developed  a  private,  voluntary  employee  t)en- 
eftts  system  which  has  ttecome  a  model  for 
other  nations  throughout  the  world.  Millions  of 
working  men  and  women  are  covered  t>y  a 
wide  range  of  retirement  savings  programs. 
Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  rush  to  restruc- 
ture the  Tax  Code,  deliberate  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Nation's  retirement  and  sav- 
ings policy  goals  is  being  overlooked.  This 
carefully  stnxrtured  retirement  system  is  being 
seriously  ieopardized  by  a  failure  to  take  a 
long  view  in  the  development  of  a  national  re- 
tirement income  policy. 

Last  fall!  was  pleased  to  join  with  Con- 
gressman Bia  Clay  and  Senators  John 
Heinz  and  John  Chafee  in  introducing  the 
Retirement  Income  Policy  Act,  H.R.  3594. 
Hearings  on  this  measure  were  conducted  by 
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the  House  Labor-Management  Relattona  Sub- 
committee lust  2  weeks  ago.  This  is  a  meaa- 
ure  which,  in  tact  does  take  a  long  view  of  re- 
tirement policy  and  rrtoves  the  debate  out  of  a 
revenue-driven  tax  reform  initiattve. 

Recently,  Stuart  J.  Brahs,  executive  dkector 
of  the  Association  of  Prtvate  Pension  and 
Welfare  Plans  [APPWP],  delivered  a  speech 
on  the  need  to  take  policy  initiatives  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  the  private,  voluntary 
benefits  system.  As  Mr.  Brahs  has  noted. 

Through  a  creative  and  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  policy  objectives.  RIPA  [the  Re- 
tirement Income  Policy  Act]  moves  policy- 
making for  retirement  security  of  the  Na- 
tion's workers  out  of  the  annual  tax  tinker- 
ing and  into  a  thoughtful,  long  view  effort. . 

Mr.  Brahs'  remariu  include  some  very 
timely  and  useful  data  on  employee  benefits 
and  the  impact  of  the  House  tax  bill  devel- 
oped by  the  Employee  Benefrt  Researcti  Insti- 
tute [EBRI].  I  believe  these  remarks  and  tt>e 
data  are  a  useful  contribution  to  the  public 
debate  on  the  taxation  of  employee  benefits.  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  ttiem  In  the  RECorto  and 
commend  them  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

Rkmarks  op  Stuakt  J.  Bkars.  Associatioh 
OP  Privats  PmsioR  ars  Wblfaiu  Plams  to 
ELEcmomc  Imusrans  AssociATioa, 
Mabch  S,  1»8« 

BACKOKOinn) 

For  much  of  the  20th  century— and  cer- 
tainly since  the  Second  World  War-Ameri- 
can employers  and  workers,  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  have  increasingly 
placed  a  high  value  on  employee  benefits— 
both  retirement  savings  and  welfare  bene- 
fits. For  over  four  decades  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  encouraged  the  growth  of  vari- 
ous employee  benefits  through  tax  incen- 
tives. As  a  result,  the  United  SUtes  has  the 
world's  leading  private,  voluntary,  employ- 
er-sponsored benefits  system. 

Today,  of  the  more  than  80  million  non- 
agricultural  workers  in  America,  over  47 
million— some  69  percent— are  covered  by  re- 
tirement plans.  Including  more  than  37  per- 
cent of  employees  earning  leas  than  $10,000, 
more  than  67  percent  of  those  earning  be- 
tween tlO  and  816,000.  and  almost  72  per- 
cent of  those  earning  between  818  and 
830.000. 

Looking  at  the  statistics  for  group  health 
coverage,  the  dau  is  even  more  impressive. 
Of  the  more  than  16  million  employees 
earning  between  86,000  and  810,000.  over 
half  are  covered  by  group  health  arrange- 
ments on  their  current  Jobs.  Of  the  almost 
18  million  workers  earning  between  810,000 
and  816,000,  more  than  two-thirds  are  cov- 
ered. For  workers  in  higher  wage  brackets, 
coverage  ranges  from  more  than  80  percent 
to  virtually  full  coverage. 

However,  pension  and  other  retirement 
plans  and  welfare— or  so-called  "fringe"— 
benefits  are  under  very  serious  assault  by 
Ul-consldered  and  misguided  public  policy 
initiatives.  In  Just  the  past  five  years,  for  ex- 
ample,  leglslaUon  such  as  ERTA,  TE7RA. 
DEn^A,  REA  and  the  recent  House-passed 
tax  blU  (HJl.  8838)  have  generated  massive, 
hurried,  disruptive  changes.  Consider,  for 
example,  that  since  1881  there  have  been 
8,802  chaitgea  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  H.R.  38S8  will  preclpiUte  4.061  addi- 
tional changes.  As  a  consequence  of  the  four 
tax  reform  measures  affecting  retirement 
plana  adopted  since  1M2,  each  of  the 
800,000  plans  for  small  buslneases  In  this 
country  has  spent  an  average  of  88.500  per 
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pUn  (or  legal  and  accounting  costs  to  cope 
with  these  revisions.  That  is  over  $1.5  bil- 
Uon! 

Two  general  effects  have  resulted  from 
this  Incessant  tinkering- 
Employers  cannot  make  long-range  plans 
for  pension  programs  which  are.  in  fact, 
long-range  programs  and. 

There  has  been  a  steady  reduction  in  in- 
centives for  employers  to  adopt  and  main- 
tain pension  plans.  This  is  a  very  myopic 
view  by  the  Congress  as  we  are  now  in  an 
era  when  the  federal  government  simply 
does  not  have  the  revenue  to  pick  up  the  re- 
tirement income  needs  of  rank  and  file 
workers  to  replace  private  pension  plans. 

RKTIRUENT  IlfCOMX  POLICY  ACT 

For  years  the  private  sector  has  urged 
that  Congress  not  to  make  national  retire- 
ment policy  within  the  context  of  tax  legis- 
lation, as  you  lose  sight  very  quickly  of  over- 
all policy  objectives.  In  a  very  tentative  way 
the  Congress  has  responded— S.  1784  and 
HJl.  3594,  the  Retirement  Income  Policy 
Act— RIPA— Introduced  last  October  by 
Senators  John  Heinz  and  John  Chafee  and 
Representatives  Bill  Clay  and  Rod  Chan- 
dler. This  measure  was  fashioned  after 
almost  a  year  of  intensive  work  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  sector.  While  there 
is  considerable  room  for  improvement,  there 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  its  basic  thrust. 
Through  a  creative  and  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  policy  objectives,  RIPA  moves 
policymaking  for  retirement  security  of  the 
nation's  workers  out  of  the  annual  tax  tin- 
kering and  into  a  thoughtful,  long  view 
effort. 

While  employee  benefits  may  be  taxed  to 
produce  additional  revenues,  the  cost  is 
going  to  be  far  greater  than  policymakers  in 
Washington  can  appreciate.  Elmployers 
today  provide  more  than  $100  billion  in 
health  insumace  coverage  to  workers  at  an 
estimated  revenue  loss  of  around  $30  bUlion. 
While  tax  Incentives  for  employer-provided 
health  insurance  were  not  touched  in  the 
House  bill,  attempts  may  be  made  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  do  so.  Consid- 
er If  you  win  that,  absent  the  employer  pro- 
grams, taxpayers  will  have  to  foot  the  bill 
for  the  entire  $30  billion.  Further,  the  need 
for  employee  welfare  or  fringe  benefits  will 
not  magically  disappear,  even  though  the 
level  of  availability  for  them  would  be  re- 
duced by  certain  poorly-considered  tax  poli- 
cies. Seventy-three  percent  of  America's  cor- 
porate CEOs  believe  that  If  employers  cut 
back  on  benefits,  the  govenunent  will  be 
pressured— especially  by  the  aging  baby 
boom— to  Increase  social  security  and  add 
other  welf jtfe  benefits. 

Furthermore,  prefunded  benefit  programs 
are  an  extraordinarily  important  source  of 
capital  in  this  country.  Pension  funds  pro- 
vided more  than  $1  billion  in  investment 
capital  in  1984— more  than  one-third  of  the 
capital  committed  for  new  business  and  new 
Jobs.  Consider  further  the  fact  that  In  1984 
the  assets  held  by  pension  funds  exceeded 
$1  trillion,  of  which  some  $400  billion  were 
held  in  equities.  If  current  trends  continue, 
according  to  Senator  William  Cohen  of 
BCaine.  the  assets  of  private  pension  funds 
will  reach  $3.4  trillion— and  some  others 
have  projected  over  $4  trillion— by  the  end 
of  the  century  and  pension  plan  ownership 
of  common  stock  in  publicly-traded  corpora- 
tions may  exceed  50  percent  by  the  year 

aooo. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LNOIVIOOAI.  KXTIimfZIlT  ACUOUMTS ' 

Current  law  enables  an  individual  to  ex- 
clude IRA  contributions  from  taxable 
income  up  to  the  lesser  of  earned  Income  or 
$2,000  each  year.  Married  couples  filing  a 
Joint  return  are  entitled  to  deduct  $2,250  if 
one  spouse  has  earned  income  of  at  least 
$2,250  and  the  other  spouse  has  no  compen- 
sation in  that  year. 

The  House  bill  would  modify  the  spousal 
IRA  deduction,  providing  that  the  total  IRA 
deduction  could  be  up  to  $2,250  as  long  as 
the  total  earned  income  of  the  couple  is  at 
least  $2,250.  For  example,  under  current  law 
a  spouse  whose  only  earned  income  for  a 
year  is  $50  from  Jury  duty  is  entitled  to  an 
IRA  deduction  of  only  $50.  not  the  $250 
spousal  IRA.  Under  the  House  bill,  the 
spouse  can  receive  $50  from  Jury  duty  with- 
out reducing  the  $250  spousal  IRA. 

The  House  bill  would  also  modify  the 
early  IRA  withdrawal  penalty.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  amounts  withdrawn  from  an  IRA 
before  the  beneficiary  dies,  becomes  dis- 
abled or  attains  age  59V^  are  subject  to  an 
additional  10  percent  tax.  The  House  bill 
would  Increase  the  tax  penalty  on  early 
withdrawals  to  15  percent.  However,  the 
House  bill  waives  the  tax  for  any  distribu- 
tion that  is  part  of  a  scheduled  series  of 
level  payments  under  an  annuity  for  the  life 
of  the  IRA  owner  (or  the  Joint  lives  of  the 
owner  and  owner's  beneficiary). 

The  House  bill  would  also  Integrate  the 
elective  deferrals  to  401(k)  plans  and  403(b) 
plans  with  IRA  contributions.  Currently, 
contributions  to  401(k)  and  403(b)  plan  con- 
tributions are  independent  of  IRA  contribu- 
tions. The  House  bill  would  reduce  an  indi- 
vidual's IRA  deduction  by  one  dollar  for 
each  dollar  contributed  to  a  401(k)  or  403(b) 
plan.  The  reduction  only  applies  to  an  indi- 
vidual's elective  contribution,  not  to  any  em- 
ployer's matching  contribution.  For  exam- 
ple, if  an  individual  contributes  $1,500  to  a 
401(k)  plan,  the  IRA  deduction  limit  would 
become  $500.  Contributions  of  more  than 
$2,000  to  a  401(k)  or  403(b)  plan  would  pre- 
clude the  use  of  an  IRA. 

CASH  OR  DEFXRRED  ARHAlfGDfKlfTS  (401  (k) 
PLAIfS)  AlfS  TAX-SBXLTSRXD  AlflfUITIES 
1403(b)  PLANS)  * 

Tax-favored  saving  through  401(k)  plans 
is  particularly  attractive.  Under  current  law 
employees  of  an  employer  who  has  estab- 
lished a  qualified  cash  or  deferred  arrange- 
ment (CODA)  under  IRC  section  401(k) 
may  make  pretax  contributions— in  lieu  of 
salary— to  the  plan.  Contributions  are  often 
matched  by  the  employer.  All  monies  in  the 
plan  and  the  earnings  thereon  are  tax-de- 
ferred until  withdrawal. 

Employers  match  employee  deferrals  in 
more  than  80  percent  of  401(k)  plans  recent- 
ly surveyed  and  provide  full  and  immediate 
vesting  of  contributions  in  46  percent  of  the 
plans.  Graded  vesting  Is  also  common  (34 
percent  of  plans  surveyed),  the  most  typical 
schedule  providing  full  vesting  in  5  years. 
Eighty-nine  percent  of  401(k)  plans  sur- 
veyed allow  hardship  withdrawals  from  em- 
ployee contributions;  56  percent  of  the 
plans  allow  similar  withdrawals  from  the 
vested  employer  contributions. 

Whereas  the  president  proposed  the 
repeal  of  401(k)  plans,  the  House  bill  would 
reduce  the  limit  on  elective  deferrals,  tie 
employee  contributions  to  IRA  contribu- 
tions, tighten  nondiscrimination  rules  and 
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impose  a  penalty  on  early  withdrawals.  The 
same  rules  would  apply  to  403(b)  plans. 

Under  current  law.  total  contributions  on 
behalf  of  an  individual  to  all  define  contri- 
bution plans,  including  403(b)  and  401(k) 
plans,  are  limited  to  the  lesser  of  $30,000  or 
25  percent  of  compensation.  Aggregate  con- 
tributions include  any  pretax  contribution, 
any  employer  contribution,  and  a  portion  of 
the  participant's  aftertax  contribution  (If 
any).  A  further  limit,  called  an  exclusion  al- 
lowance, applies  to  amounts  contributed  to 
403(b)  plans. 

THE  CASE  FOR  401  (k)S 

The  Administration's  back  and  fourth  at- 
titude toward  401(k)  plans  and.  more  recent- 
ly, the  House's  action  to  seriously  under- 
mine these  popular  and  valuable  retirement 
savings  programs— are  a  good  example  of 
why  the  tax  reform  process  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible arena  for  determining  something  as 
important  and  as  far-reaching  as  national 
retirement  income  policy. 

Unlike  Individual  Retirement  Accounts. 
401(k)s  offer  employees  the  prearranged  dis- 
cipline of  regular  savings  managed  and  pro- 
fessionally invested  by  their  employer  who. 
surveys  show,  match  employee's  contribu- 
tions in  80  percent  of  the  plans.  While  some 
preretirement  withdrawals  for  sp>ecially  de- 
fined hardship  cases  are  permitted  in  many 
plans,  actual  utilization  is  very  infrequent 
and  no  abuse  of  this  plan  feature  has  been 
demonstrated.  More  importantly,  this  very 
feature  attracts  participation  by  younger 
workers,  who  are  typically  the  least  likely  to 
save,  because  they  know  they  can  access 
these  funds  in  an  emergency. 

Contrary  to  what  some  may  have  you  be- 
lieve, 401(k)s  are  not  a  'scam"  for  highly- 
compensated  executives.  There  is  a  very 
workable  and  effective  discrimination  test 
to  assure  that  401(k)s  do  not  favor  higher- 
paid  employees.  Companies  responding  to  a 
1985  APPWP  survey  reported  that  nearly  60 
percent  of  their  workers  In  the  lower  two- 
thirds  income  group  were  participating  in 
the  company's  401(k)  plan.  Further,  almost 
70  percent  of  all  employees  represented  by 
the  companies  with  401(k)  plans  responding 
to  the  APPWP  survey— more  than  3.3  bil- 
lion workers— were  eligible  to  participate. 

As  many  as  19  million  Americans  are  now 
eligible  to  participate  in  401(k)s.  Data  indi- 
cate that  between  60-63  percent  of  eligible 
employees  do  participate,  for  an  estimated 
10  to  15  million  active  participants  nation- 
wide. Participation  rates  for  workers  earn- 
ing between  $10.000-$2S,000  are  double  the 
IRA  participation  rates  for  workers  in  the 
same  income  group.  At  every  income  level,  a 
higher  percentage  of  those  eligible  partici- 
pate in  401(k)  plans  instead  of  IRAs.  While 
401(k)s  are  subject  to  strict  nondiscrimina- 
tion rules,  IRA  usage,  not  subject  to  such 
rules,  is  skewed  toward  upper-income  indi- 
viduals. 

CODAs  are  engendering  a  revolution  in 
worker  savings  behavior.  401(k)s  play  a 
major  role  in  adapting  retirement  income 
options  to  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing 
workforce.  While  we  have  made  great 
strides  In  expanding  pension  coverage,  some 
nagging  problems  still  exist— particularly 
for  workers  in  small  businesses  with  fewer 
than  100  employees  and  for  highly  mobUe 
workers. 

401(k)s  are  contributing  greatly  to  ex- 
panding pension  coverage  for  these  employ- 
ees. One  reason  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
401(k)s  has  been  the  ease  of  implementation 
and  adoption  by  small  companies  and  non- 
profit organizations  who  never  before  could 


provide  an  effective  retirement  income  plan. 
Once  vested,  workers  participating  in  a 
401(k)  can  roll  over  their  'account"  Into  a 
qualified  plan  such  as  an  IRA.  Recent  data 
also  indicate  that  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  401(k)  plans,  full  vesting  is  either 
immediate  or  occurs  within  5  years,  making 
CODAs  especially  attractive  to  younger, 
more  mobile  workers,  such  as  working 
mothers  and  those  in  high  tech  and  other 
volatile  service  occupations. 

The  Retirement  Income  Policy  Act  offers 
another  alternative  In  the  development  of  a 
national  retirement  Income  policy— and 
most  significantly  that  it  Is  out  of  the  con- 
text of  tax  reform.  Much  work  must  be  done 
to  improve  upon  this  measure  but.  In  our 
view.  It  provides  a  framework  for  the  rea- 
sonable consideration  of  pension  policy  for 
the  remainder  of  this  decade. 

The  hallmarks  of  our  review  of  RIPA  has 
been  that  employer-sponsored  plans  depend 
upon  the  voluntary  action  of  employers.  As 
the  tax  incentives  are  decreased,  and  the  re- 
vised rules  are  made  more  restrictive  and 
complex,  interest  In  establishing  and  main- 
taining plans  diminishes.  In  addition,  an  im- 
portant policy  goal  is  the  protection  of  core 
benefits  such  as  retirement,  health  and  life 
insurance.  Finally,  Congress  needs  to  pre- 
serve flexibility  both  in  terms  of  addressing 
employees  needs  and  the  employer's  ability 
to  provide  varying  arrangements.  We  doubt 
the  Congress  can  better  assess  what  kind  of 
plan  an  employer  should  maintain  or  what 
level  of  benefits  should  be  provided.  Young- 
er employees  saving  for  retirement  need  to 
know  that  despite  their  intention  to  have 
their  funds  available  at  retirement,  in  the 
event  of  unforeseen  financial  emergency 
prior  to  retirement,  the  funds  so  set  aside 
may  be  utilized  without  confiscatory  penal- 
ty. 

BKmnrs  coalition 

We  have  forged  a  broad-based,  nationwide 
coalition  to  protect  and  preserve  our  system 
of  employer-provided,  health  and  income  se- 
curity benefits.  The  Electronic  Industries 
Association  and  many  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers are  active  in  this  coalition.  Recent  leg- 
islative assaults  on  benefits  In  the  Congress 
have  taught  us  too  well  that  employers  and 
employees,  as  weU  as  other  advocates  of  em- 
ployee benefits,  need  to  be  energized  and 
catalyzed  to  act  on  this  critical  public  policy 
issue. 

We  must  let  lawmakers  hear  about  these 
critical  issues— about  the  security  private 
pension  and  employee  benefits  progrmnu 
provide  for  American  workers  and  the  disas- 
trous consequences  if  they  are  taxed.  We 
have  urged  that  they  look  beyond  simplistic 
calculations  about  how  much  tax  revenue  is 
theoretically  lost  in  a  given  year,  and  ad- 
dress the  broad  public  policy  aspects  of  the 
issue. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  coming  debate  on  tax  reform,  the 
business  community  will  be  keenly  divided 
on  many  key  issues.  But  there  is  one  issue 
where  they  are  uniquely  united:  not  taxing 
employee  benefits.  And  as  the  statements  of 
Lane  Kirkland  make  clear,  labor  and  man- 
agement also  see  eye  to  eye  on  much  of  this 
iMue. 

Tax  reform  and  simplification  should  fix 
what's  broke:  paralytic  complexity  in  the 
tax  code,  unintended  and  wasteful  invest- 
ments In  tax  shelters,  egregious  Inequities. 
Reform  must  not  become  a  fundamental 
and  reckless  abandonment  of  a  benefits 
system  that  has  become  a  model  for  the 
world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  we  support  efforts  to  bring  fed- 
eral budget  deficits  under  control,  raising 
the  needed  revenue  by  taxing  employee  ben- 
efits is  simply  the  wrong  approach.  What- 
ever the  arguments  for  tax  reform  or  simpli- 
fication, they  fail  to  make  either  economic 
or  social  sense  when  they  lead  to  taxing  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  and  thereby  discourage 
their  availability  or  erode  their  value. 

For  decades  we  have  consciously  bolstered 
the  three-legged  stool  of  private  pension, 
private  savings,  and  social  security  to  enable 
today's  workers  to  enjoy  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  financial  security.  Those  who  wish 
to  tamper  with  a  good— not  perfect  system- 
threaten  to  kick  a  leg  out  from  under  that 
carefully  crafted  stool. 
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SPORTS  BANQUET  AND  AWARDS 
CEREMONY 


CANADIAN  SOFTWOOD  LUMBER 
IMPORT  PROBLEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or  ALABAMA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  19S9 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
6  years,  our  lumber  irKJustry  has  closed  over 
250  lumber  mills,  causing  an  estimated  loss  of 
38,0(X)  jobs.  Between  1978  and  1982,  the 
consumption  and  production  of  softwood 
lumber  by  American  firms  fell  by  nearly  one- 
third  During  the  same  period,  imports  of  Ca- 
nadian softwood  lumber  in  the  United  States 
rose  from  28  to  32  percent  of  our  domestic 
market.  In  1975,  Canadian  imports  accounted 
for  only  19  percent  of  U.S.  softwood  lumber 
consumption. 

The  State  of  Alabama,  which  has  a  large 
timber  industry,  has  also  been  hard  hit  by  this 
influx  of  Canadian  softwood  lumber  products. 
Between  1978  and  1984,  29  operating  lumber 
mills  have  been  lost  In  1978,  107  lumber  mills 
existed,  while  only  78  of  these  mills  existed  in 
1984.  Canadian  Imports  are  the  cause  of  at 
least  half  of  these  closings,  nationwide. 

In  an  effort  to  help  illustrate  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  I,  along  with  59  of  my  col* 
leagues,  have  sent  a  bipartisan  letter  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shultz  urging  him  to  stress  the 
issue  of  unfair  Canadian  timber  subsidies  and 
the  injury  that  these  imports  have  caused  the 
U.S.  softwood  lumber  industry,  during  the 
trade  negottattons  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  later  this  month. 

To  further  accentuate  my  strong  feelingt  on 
tlw  seriousrtess  of  this  problem,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  inti-oduced  by  Congress- 
man Sam  Qibbons,  which  will  alk>w  the  United 
States  to  place  tariffs  on  Canadian  softwood 
lumber  imports.  Obvkxjsiy,  this  course  of 
actton  is  a  method  of  last  resort,  but  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  resolve  the  inequities 
that  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian softwood  lumber  industries  as  they 
compete  in  the  American  market. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Nxw  jxasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  13,  1988 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  13  the 
Newari(  Board  of  Education  heM  its  Sports 
Banquet  and  Awards  Ceremony  to  hor>or  out- 
standing students,  athletes,  coaches,  and  spe- 
cial guests.  The  banquet  was  held  in  the  Ter- 
race Ballroom.  Symphony  Hall  In  Newark. 

Mr.  Eugene  Campbell,  executive  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  explained  this  special 
event: 

Our  athletic  teams  have  established  many 
records  by  their  performances  past  and 
present  and  have  brought  pride  to  the 
hearts  of  the  total  Newark  community.  In 
view  of  their  achievements,  the  Newark 
Board  of  Education  Is  pleased  to  honor  our 
outstanding  students,  athletes,  coaches  and 
special  guests. 

The  special  guests  honored  at  ttw  banquet 
were:  Mr.  Darryl  DawKins  of  the  New  Jersey 
Nets,  Mr.  Tim  Bassett  of  ttw  New  Jersey 
Nets,  Mr.  Hasson  Arisubaker,  formerly  of  the 
Minnesota  Vikings,  Mr.  Willie  Marsh,  formerty 
of  the  Philadelphia  Eagles,  Mr.  Andre  Tippett, 
of  the  New  England  Patriots,  and  Mr.  Mike 
Charies,  of  the  Miami  Dolphins. 

Greeting  remarks  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Charies  A.  Bell,  president  of  the  Newark 
Board  of  Education.  The  master  of  ceremo- 
nies was  Mr.  Renard  A.  Rossi,  supervisor  of 
Physical  Education.  The  invocation  was  deliv- 
ered by  Rev  Oliver  Brown,  member  of  tf>e 
board  of  education.  Other  speakers  were  Mr. 
Campbell  and  Dr.  Gene  A.  FotI,  deputy  execu- 
tive superintendent  for  academ(C8.  Mr.  Tom 
Stoahler,  area  manager,  Pepsi  Cola  Bottting 
Co.,  presented  the  awards. 

Also  honored  as  "Newark  City  Champtons" 
were:  Vailsburg  High  School  (football  and 
soccer),  Malcolm  X.  Shabazz  High  School 
(indoor  back  and  giris  baskettMll).  Barringer 
High  School  (boys  basketball)  and  East  Skle 
High  School  (cross-country). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 

PANAMA     CANAL     AUTHORIZA- 
TION BILL 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY       ^ 

OP  WASRmOTON 
Ilf  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATITIS 

Thursday,  March  13, 1988 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  intioduce  today  the  Panama 
Canal  Authorization  Act,  fiscal  year  1967 

The  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  requires  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  authorize  any  appropriations 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  [PCC]  and 
any  expenditures  of  funds  by  the  PCC.  The 
funds  of  the  PCC  are  compriiMd  of  tolls  and 
fees  collected  from  the  users  of  the  canal. 

The  bill  I  have  Intitxjuced  today  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $437,250,000  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  canal— section  2.  Out 
of  this  sum,  no  more  than  $27,480,000  is  au- 
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thorized  to  be  expended  for  capital  outlays- 
section  3.  This  authorized  appropriation  is  lim- 
ited to  the  tolls  and  fees  collected  from  the 
users  of  the  canal,  and  is  at  no  cost  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayer. 

This  t)ill  also  specifically  authorizes  in  sec- 
tion 4  an  appropriation  of  such  amounts  as 
may  t>e  necessary  for  increases  in  salary,  pay, 
retirement,  employee  benefits,  4(a)  treaty  pay- 
ments to  Panama,  and  Increased  fuel  costs. 

Section  5  of  tt>e  legislation  amends  section 
1303  of  the  Merctiant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to 
annually  auttxxize  six  additional  citizens  of  tfie 
Republic  of  Panama  to  receive  instructions  at 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  These 
Panamanian  students  at  tfie  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  would  be  funded  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  ttieir  training  would  help  to 
ensure  a  smooth  and  orderly  transition  as  we 
move  toward  tfie  year  2000,  wtien  the  Reput>- 
Kc  of  Panama  assumes  complete  control  of 
tfie  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal. 

Currentty  there  are  only  about  25  citizens  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  who  have  been 
trained  or  are  currentty  in  tfie  Panama  Canal 
pilot  training  programs,  and  these  additional 
students  at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
would  accelerate  tfie  entry  of  Panamanians 
into  tfie  ptiot  work  force.  This  acceleration  Is 
increasingly  important  to  our  Nation's  maritime 
interests  as  we  move  toward  tfie  year  2000, 
and  more  toward  the  role  of  user,  rather  than 
operator,  of  tfie  Panama  Canal. 

Finally,  section  6  of  tfie  bill  amends  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  (22  U.S.C.  3751) 
by  disallowing  a  reduction  of  appropriations 
under  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  yyhen  tfie  imple- 
mentation of  such  an  order  would  result  in  a 
payment  of  moneys  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  under  4(c)  of  article  XIII  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977. 

Article  XIII  4(c)  of  the  treaty  states  that  any 
revenues  over  experxjitues  of  up  to  $10  mil- 
lion annually  and  cumulatively  sfiall  go  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  Since  the  b^aty  has 
been  implemented  in  1979,  the  PCC  has  only 
paid  a  total  of  approximately  $6  million  in  prof- 
its to  tfie  Republic  of  Panama. 

Gramm-Rudman  budget  cuts  in  1986  would 
reduce  tfie  PCC  budget  by  $18.3  million. 
Since  revenues  from  tolls  will  be  collected  but 
not  expended  under  Gramm-Rudman,  tfie 
$18.3  million  in  unspent  toll  moneys  will  go  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  as  required  by  article 
XIII.  paragraph  4(c). 

The  purported  purpose  of  Gramm-Rudman 
it  to  reduce  the  United  States  budget  deficit, 
but  the  application  of  tfie  Gramm-Rudman  taw 
to  the  PCC  will  only  result  in  a  payment  to 
Panama.  Ttie  result  would  be  seriously  dam- 
aging to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
canal,  with  no  impact  whatsoever  on  reducing 
the  U.S.  budget  deficit 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  to  soon  martujp  tfiis  bill 
in  committee  and  return  to  the  floor  to  urge  its 
a.  Thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

OF  LOUISIAMA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Thunday.  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  for  the  vote  taken  earlier  today  on 
the  prevkxis  question  on  tfie  rule  to  accompa- 
ny House  ConcuTent  Resolution  296  and  the 
vote  on  tfie  rule  ,^self  as  I  was  at  a  meeting  at 
ttie  White  House  with  ttie  President  at  the 
time  these  votes  were  taken.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  against  tfie  previ- 
ous question  so  a  new  rule  could  t>e  offered 
that  woukj  observe  regular  procedures  and 
compel  a  budget  to  be  produced  by  our 
Budget  Committee  to  be  compared  alongskje 
tfie  PresNlent's  budget.  Our  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  tfie  duty  and  obligation  to  look  at  the 
component  parts  of  the  President's  budget, 
take  it  apart,  make  changes  and  put  a  con- 
sensus txidget  togetfier.  Wfiat  is  going  on 
today  totally  Ignores  this  legislative  due  proc- 
ess. This  is  a  political  exercise. 

As  tfie  previous  question  was  approved,  I 
woukl  have  voted  against  the  defective  rule 
for  tfie  same  reasons. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  It  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  write  a  budget  having  a  defKit  ceiling 
of  $144  billkin.  But  it  is  a  responsitiility  we 
must  accept  for  it  is  ours  to  perform  in  tfie 
House  Budget  Committee  and  then  here  on 
tfie  House  floor  There  are  changes  I  would 
make  to  the  Presklent's  budget  and  will  offer 
in  tfie  Budget  Committee  as  a  member  of  tfie 
Budget  Committee.  The  President's  txjdget  is 
not  good  enough,  is  not  a  consensus  reflect- 
ing the  work  of  ttie  Budget  Committee,  and 
tfiere  is  no  opportunity  to  amend  It,  I  am 
voting  against  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
296  today. 

Improvement  Is  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of 
tfie  Budget  Committee.  Today's  activity  is  a 
poor  excuse  for  nothing  having  happened  so 
far  on  our  Budget  Committee.  We  sfiould  have 
been  well  akmg  tfie  way  making  cfianges  we 
see  fit  to  tfie  President's  budget  on  an  issue- 
t>y-issue  basis.  Too  much  time  has  already 
been  lost  If  this  body  is  going  to  live  up  to  its 
responsibility,  now  is  tfie  time  to  get  started 
instead  of  politicial  posturing  and  critk:iztng  the 
PreskJent's  tmdget  witfiout  provkjing  an  alter- 
native. 


P.     DOUGLAS    JOHNSON,     MART- 
LAND  VETERAN  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MARYLAND 
HI  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13, 1986 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  F.  Douglas  Johnson  wfio,  on 
March  27,  1986,  will  be  recognized  as  ttie 
"1986  Maryland  Veteran  of  the  Year"  by  ttie 
Joint  Veterans  Committee  of  Maryland. 

Doug  Johnson  has  an  outstanding  record  of 
acfuevement  in  tfie  volunteer  community,  par- 
ticuiarly  on  behalf  of  cfiiMren  and  youth.  Tfie 
many  organizations  to  whwh  he  has  lent  his 
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time  and  efforts  include:  United  Cerebral 
Palsy,  Maryland  School  for  ttie  Blind;  Balti- 
more County  Youth  Commission;  Towson  In^ 
dependence  Day  Parade  Committee;  Youth 
for  Christ;  Boys  Village  of  Maryland;  Baltimore 
County  PolKe  Department-Youth  Divisk>n; 
Parkville  Recreation  Council;  Maryland  Special 
Olympcs;  Baltimore  County  Polk:e  Athletic 
League;  Maryland  Society  for  Crippled  Cfiil- 
dren  and  Adults;  Medical  Eye  Bank  of  Mary- 
larxj;  Montrose  School;  Rosewood  State  Hos- 
pital; Juvenile  Service  Administration;  Mary- 
land Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation;  and  Task 
Force  on  Disruptive  Students  (Tabco). 

F.  Douglas  Johnson  is  a  veteran  wfio  cares 
about  his  felk>w  citizens  and  who  does  some- 
ttiing  about  it 


THE  NEED  POR  A  STEEL  INDUS- 
TRY PROGRAM  TO  'LEAP- 
PROG"  THE  COMPETITION 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PEinf  STLVAIf  lA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my  col- 
league and  fellow-Pennsytvanian,  Congress- 
man Don  Ritter,  and  I  are  introducing  a  bill 
to  bring  focus  to  a  Federal  research  program 
to  improve  technotogy  In  the  American  steel 
Industry.  This  bill  attempts  to  carry  out  wfiat 
has  become  known  as  the  "Keyvrarth  Initia- 
tive," named  for  Preskjent  Reagan's  former 
Science  Advisor  Dr.  George  Keyworth.  The 
Keyworth  Initiative  was  developed  as  a  cost- 
sfiared  effort  with  industry,  using  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  national  latiora tones  to  de- 
vek)p  "leapfrog"  technotogy  in  steelmaking, 
tfiat  is,  processes  that  "leapfrog"  wfiat  our 
foreign  competitors  are  now  using. 

Dr.  Keyworth  introduced  his  proposal  in  tfiis 
way: 

We  have  done  a  poor  Job  of  harnessing 
our  strength.  We  have  to  work  together 
toward  a  common  purpose,  that  of  improv- 
ing our  Industrial  competitiveness  abroad. 
We  need  a  strong,  new  partnership  among 
government,  universities,  and  industry. 

The  American  steel  industry  has  suffered 
for  many  reasons  in  tfie  last  decade,  and 
ttiere  Is  enough  blame  to  go  around.  But 
today,  tfie  steel  industry  has  tost  its  techno- 
k>gical  advantage,  a  foundation  whk:h  was  key 
in  tfie  two  decades  folkiwing  Worid  War  II.  By 
virtually  alk>wing  tfie  demise  of  steel  research 
and  devek)pment,  we  have  forfeited  much  of 
our  Industry  while  our  foreign  competitors 
have  surged  ahead  in  productivity  and  quality. 

Study  after  study  has  emphasized  that  mod- 
ernization is  critical.  Presklent  Reagan's  own 
temporary  Steel  Advisory  Committee  found 
that  "modernization  and  Increased  productivity 
are  essential  to  ttie  survival  of  the  American 
steel  industry." 

WHY  A  STBONQ  STEEL  INOUSTBV? 

A  continuous  and  adequate  supply  of  steel 
is  tfie  foundatk>n  of  our  economy  and  our  na- 
tional security.  Many  industries,  like  automo- 
biles, depend  on  steel;  many  communities 
have  steel  at  ttieir  core.  A  recent  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  study  observed  ttiat 
there  are  four  times  as  many  Indirect  jobs  in 
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industries  dependent  on  steel  as  there  are 
direct  jobs  In  the  steel  industry.  In  terms  of 
national  defense,  almost  every  item  of  military 
hardware  contains  steel  in  some  form,  and 
"ttiere  are  no  otfier  materials  ttiat  can  provkje 
tfie  required  properties  at  an  acceptable 
cost."  says  NAS.  Furthermore,  industiles  ttiat 
are  vital  to  military  equipment,  ti'ansport,  and 
support  depend  on  steel.  "There  is  no  debate 
on  the  issue  of  wfiether  we  sfiould  maintain  a 
steel  industry  capable  of  provkiing  for  a  stt-ong 
national  defense,"  noted  tfie  Academy. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  STEEL  RAD  BILL 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  reads  as  folk)ws: 
to  eliminate  the  current  technological  dis- 
advantages facing  the  American  steel  Indus- 
try; to  Increase  the  ability  of  the  American 
steel  Industry  to  compete  effectively  with 
steelmakers  abroad;  and  to  increase  the  in- 
dustry's energy  efficiency,  by  establishing  a 
Oovenmient-industry-unlversity  program  of 
scientific  research  and  development  which 
applies  the  expertise  of  the  Oovemment- 
owned  laboratories  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  expertise  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  universities,  and 
others  to  the  development  of  the  advanced 
technologies  which  are  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  major  problems  facing  the  Ameri- 
can steel  Industry. 

The  bill  requires: 

The  Secretary  to  develop  a  plan  as  part  of 
the  Department  of  Energy's  industiial  energy 
conservatk)n  programs,  in  consultatkjn  with 
the  NBS,  industry  and  university  representa- 
tives; 

Priority  to  be  given  to  four  areas:  (1)  tfie  re- 
duction of  domestic  raw  materials  to  lk)ukj 
steel;  (2)  the  production  of  near-net  shape 
solkls  from  Ik^ukj  steel;  (3)  ttie  development  of 
universal  grades  of  steel;  and  (4)  the  applk»- 
tion  of  automatic  processing  technology; 

The  Federal  share  of  ttie  cost  to  be  70  per- 
cent, with  the  remaining  coming  from  non- 
Federal  sources.  Proprietary  rights  of  tfie  in- 
dustry would  be  protected. 

Tfie  Department  to  submit  an  annual  report 
to  tfie  Preskient  and  ttie  Congress. 

Appropriations  for  tfie  Department  of 
Energy  at  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
$12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$15,000,000  for  1989,  1990,  and  1991.  For 
ttie  National  Bureau  of  Standanjs,  $3,000,000 
for  fiscal  years  1987,  1988.  1989,  1990,  and 
1991. 

WHY  THE  KEYWORTH  imTlATIVE  IS  THE  RIGHT 
APPROACH 

A  joint  Govemment-industry-university  ap- 
proach is  necessary  because  it  involves  tfie 
segments  of  our  society  with  a  stake  in  solv- 
ing the  problem.  Neither  Government  nor  In- 
dustry can  do  it  atone.  Industry  representa- 
tives have  testified  ttiat  while  they  have  ttie 
expertise,  indlvkjual  companies  do  not  have 
ttie  money  to  do  It  alone.  A  collaborative 
effort  combining  ttie  talents  of  Government, 
industry,  and  ttie  universities  will  get  ttie  "best 
bang  for  ttie  buck."  The  national  laboratories 
witti  ttieir  expertise  in  fiekls  like  metallurgy 
and  large-scale  engineering  are  toeally  suited 
as  partiiers  for  tt^is  research. 

TO  OUTCOMPETE  THE  COMPeTmON 

In  the  integrated  steel  industry  in  ttie  last  15 
years,  there  haa  been  what  ttie  rational 
Academy  of  Sciencea  calls  a  "gtobal  shift"  of 
technotogtoal    leadership    from    the    United 
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States  to  Japan.  It  is  painfully  evkjenced  in 
record  high  imports  that  are  literally  wrecking 
steel  communities  and  destroying  steel  jobs  In 
communities  like  my  own  in  Pittsburgh.  Japan, 
with  generous  government  assistance  and 
with  the  largest  ferrous  metals  R&D  Program 
in  the  worid,  has  consti\jcted  and  operated 
ttie  most  effk;ient  steel  mills  in  existence.  In 
response  to  put>lk:  discusston  at>out  tfie 
Keyworth  Initiative,  I  am  told  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  spent  $65  millton  on  steel  R&D  in 
the  last  2  years.  The  total  number  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry steel  researchers  is  less  than  tfiat  of 
one  Japanese  company. 

Many  American  plants  are  oto.  Only  two 
plants  have  been  built  in  the  United  States 
since  1950;  Japan  has  ironically,  had  to  re- 
place ttieir  entire  industry  since  Worid  War  II. 
Only  about  10  percent  of  U.S.  output  of  steel 
Is  produced  in  plants  less  than  32  years  old, 
in  sharp  conti^ast  to  Japan,  West  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Almost  all 
Japanese  steel  is  produced  in  relatively  new 
plants;  over  half  for  the  other  countries. 

According  to  NAS,  newer  plants  enable  the 
Japanese  to  use  the  latest  technology,  materi- 
als assembly,  materials  flow,  and  process 
conti^ol  techniques.  Japan  has  a  significantly 
higfier  percentage  of  continuous  casting  than 
the  United  States.  The  average  yield  wfien 
processing  raw  steel  Into  finished  steel,  Is 
about  12  to  16  percent  greater  in  Japan  ttian 
in  the  United  States. 

Obsolete  equipment  and  processes  are  not 
tfie  sole  reason  for  the  industry's  problems  by 
any  means;  nor  is  any  one  technology  the 
total  salvation.  However,  in  the  words  of  NAS, 
"There  are  radtoal  technologies  that  could  sig- 
nificantly improve  ttie  competitive  positton  of 
tfie  domestic  industiy  if  commercial  scale  de- 
vetopment  is  realized." 

There  are  tfiose  who  will  question  how  we 
can  spend  money  on  this  at  this  critical  time  in 
our  Federal  budget.  There  are  several  an- 
swers. Seven  and  one-half  millton  dollars  was 
approved  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1986 
with  strong  bipartisan  support  and  signed  into 
law  last  year  to  get  the  Keyworth  Initiative 
started.  Second,  Preskient  Reagan  has  re- 
quested a  $1  billton  Increase,  a  14  percent  In- 
crease in  DOE'S  nuclear  weapons  budget- 
but  a  58  percent  cut  in  ottier  DOE  energy 
conservation  programs.  In  my  view,  the 
budget  for  nuclear  weapons  can  be  resti-alned 
without  harming  our  national  security  and  pri- 
orities should  be  shifted  to  help  save  our 
bask;  industries.  The  money  is  tfiere;  It's  a 
question  of  priorities.  Government  support  for 
research  in  private  industry  is  not  new.  Seven- 
ty-two percent  of  aerospace  R&D  is  Govern- 
ment supported  and  we  are  worid  leaders  in 
this  fieto.  Money  does  "talk." 

Our  bill  lays  out  a  5-year  plan  for  steel  tech- 
notogy R&D  ttiat  I  hope  will  lift  us  out  of  Inac- 
tion and  head  us  back  into  worid  competition. 
If  we  continue  to  wait  for  ttiis  problem  to  solve 
itself,  we  will  have  a  long  wall  as  ttie  industry 
goes  down  the  tubes.  The  tonger  we  neglect. 
the  more  Intense  government  involvement  will 
have  to  be.  The  Keyworth  Initiative  is  support- 
ed by  industry  and  by  labor.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  In  supporting  this  program  to 
regain  international  leadership  in  steel  manu- 
facturing technotogy. 
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SALUTE  TO  CARLOS  PEREZ 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OFnW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE* 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  rise  to  salute  an  American  wfio  has  re- 
alized tfie  potential  for  success  tfiat  is  em- 
bodied In  our  Nation.  He  was  recognized  by 
President  Reagan  in  a  recent  State  of  the 
Unton  Message 

Cahos  Perez,  a  Cuban  refugee  from  tfie 
Castro  regime,  came  to  the  United  States  with 
only  $27  in  his  pocket.  With  no  understanding 
of  tfie  language  or  the  American  way  of  lite, 
Cartos  Perez  started  out  witfiout  any  money 
but  with  a  millton  dollars  worth  of  spirit  and 
commitment.  Perez's  desire  to  succeed  took 
him  through  many  failures  but  today  he  is  ttie 
preskient  of  Banana  Servtoes,  the  first  Hispan- 
to-owned  company  that  has  managed  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  highly  competitive  banana  busi- 
ness. He  is  an  American  success  story,  one 
which  deserves  to  t>e  recognized  by  tfie  U.S. 
Congress. 

I  ask  that  these  articles  be  Inserted  in  tfie 
Congressional  Record  as  a  tritxjte  to 
Carios  Perez,  a  man  who  made  success  out 
of  a  dream. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Feb.  6, 1984] 

Ha  Took  on  thk  Top  Bananas  and  MAoa  it 

Big 

(By  Andres  Oppenhelmer) 

Carlos  Peres  says  he  got  the  news  when 
he  was  about  to  board  a  plane  at  Miami 
International  Airport. 

"I  had  called  my  office  Just  to  s»>e  what 
was  new  and  my  secretary  told  me  to  call 
the  White  House, "  he  recalls.  "When  I  did. 
an  official  informed  me  tfiat  President 
Reagan  was  going  to  mention  my  name  aa 
an  example  of  private  entrepreneunhip  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  speech  that  night." 

Perez,  a  staunch  conservative  and  Repul>- 
llcan  activist,  said  he  could  hardly  keep  his 
calm  as  he  lioarded  the  plane  minutes  later. 

"If  the  Boeing  707  usuaUy  Hies  at  25,000 
feet  above  the  ground.  I  was  flying  at  50,000 
feet,"  he  recalls. 

In  his  speech  that  night,  Reagan  told  the 
story  of  the  Cuban  emigre  who  arrived  In 
the  United  SUtes  with  137  In  his  pocket  and 
built  a  multlmlUlon-doUar  company.  Peres 
Is  one  of  the  "heroes  for  the  '80s"  and  an 
example  of  "small -business  people  with  big 
Ideas,"  the  president  said. 

LAND  OF  OPPORTUMITI 

"This  la  the  land  of  opportunity."  Peres 
said  last  week  at  the  offices  of  his  Banana 
Services  Inc.  fruit-Import  firm  In  Coral 
Gables.  "Only  here  could  a  small  firm  like 
ours  get  a  share  of  a  market  that  haa  always 
been  the  property  of  big  monopolies." 

"The  51 -year -old  executive,  who  earns 
more  than  $200,000  a  year,  said  Banana 
Services  Inc.  Is  the  first  Hlapanlc-owned 
company  ttiat  has  managed  to  find  a  niche 
In  the  tiigtily  competitive  banana  business, 
traditionally  dominated  by  three  large  mul- 
tinational companies— Castle  and  Cooke, 
United  Brands  and  Del  Monte. 

Perez  was  no  newcomer  to  the  banana 
business  when  he  started  tils  import  busi- 
nesses In  Miami  20  years  ago. 

His  family  had  owned  the  largest  fruit 
export  business  In  Cuba  before  the  I9U 
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Communlat  revolution.  The  family  business, 
headed  by  Peres'  uncle,  Manuel  Perez 
Oalan.  employed  more  than  7,000  in  peak 
season. 

Peres  said  when  he  arrived  In  Miami  he  al- 
ready had  a  PhJ}.  in  education  and  consid- 
erable worUns  experience  In  the  food 
import-export  business. 

But  he  said  this  does  not  invalidate  Rea- 
gan's portrayal  of  him  as  a  poor  man  who 
beat  the  odds. 

"If  I  tiadn't  worked  18  to  30  hours  a  day 
for  many  years.  I  would  have  never  gotten 
to  where  I  am,"  he  said.  "Besides.  I  believe 
that  the  opportunity  la  there  for  whoever 
wants  to  take  it,  regardless  of  his  or  her 
background." 

STTPTLT  PHOBLEM 

Perez  said  he  started  his  present  company 
in  1980  after  working  several  years  for  Tur- 
bana  Banana,  a  Colombian  growers-owned 
firm. 

"It  wasn't  easy  to  form  an  independent 
company. "  he  said.  "The  biggest  problem 
was  to  get  the  supply:  The  big  companies 
virtually  control  the  industry  in  the  produc- 
ing countries,  and  they  don't  want  anybody 
else  to  get  Into  their  territory." 

Castle  and  Cooke,  United  Brands  and  Del 
Monte  Banana  Company  import  about  85 
per  cent  of  all  bananas  into  the  United 
SUtes. 

But  Samuel  Gordon,  president  of  Del 
Monte  Banana  Co.,  said  Perez'  allegations 
about  the  big  banana  companies  are  "not 
true  at  all." 

"He's  crying  wolf,"  Gordon  said.  "We  our- 
selves started  out  as  a  small  company,  and 
nobody  stopped  us  from  growing  to  what  we 
are  today.  For  him  to  complain  about  the 
competition  is  like  a  person  who  starts 
making  cars  to  say  he  has  trouble  compet- 
ing with  General  Motors." 

Perez  said  in  1982  he  made  33  trips  to 
Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Panama  and  other 
Central  and  South  American  countries  in 
search  of  banana  suppliers.  He  went  home 
with  banana-import  contracts  with  two 
Costa  Rican  companies. 

But  when  Perez  had  two  ships  from  Africa 
pick  up  the  load  In  Costa  Rica,  the  Costa 
Rican  producers  told  him  the  deal  was  off. 

"They  told  me  that  their  government  had 
Just  passed  a  new  law,  and  that  the  contract 
we  had  signed  could  not  be  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance to  the  new  regulations,"  he  said. 

Perez  said  he  is  sure  that  someone,  whom 
he  refused  to  identify,  "applied  tremendous 
pressure"  on  the  Costa  Rican  producers  and 
government  officials  to  Invalidate  the  deal. 

He  said  he  has  filed  an  anti-trust  com- 
plaint with  the  Justice  Department,  where 
the  Issue  Is  to  be  resolved. 

StrFrLIKRS  POURD 

Despite  these  troubles,  Perez  finally 
found  suppliers  willing  to  sell  to  him  as  well 
as  to  the  large  corporations,  and  Banana 
Services  Inc.  quickly  boosted  its  annual 
sales. 

In  1983,  the  company  reported  $800,000  in 
sales.  In  1983,  sales  soared  to  $20  million, 
and  in  1984  they  are  expected  to  reach  $30 
million. 

Even  with  its  rapidly  growing  sales. 
Banana  Services  ranlu  ninth  among  the 
VJB.  banana-importing  firms  and  accounts 
for  about  3  per  cent  of  the  banana  market. 

"The  secret  of  our  success  is  that  we  are 
small  and  much  more  flexible  than  our  big 
OMnpetltora,"  Perez  said. 

"Suppose  a  client  In  Louisiana  has  a  prob- 
lem with  a  hanana  cargo  we  sent  him,"  he 
said.  "If  he  calls  us,  we  would  probably  solve 
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It  immediately,  while  it  may  take  him  three 
days  to  go  ttirough  the  bureaucracy  of  one 
of  our  competitors." 

PLAKTAIII  SALK8 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said.  Banana  Serv- 
ices Inc.  owes  much  of  Its  success  to  its  plan- 
tain sales  to  Hispanic  markets  In  New  York 
and  Florida.  Banana  Services  Inc.  controls 
30  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  plantain  market. 

"Plantains  work  like  a  hook  for  Cubans," 
Perez  said. 

"When  local  supermarkets  told  me  a  few 
years  ago  that  they  wanted  to  Increase  their 
sales  of  black  beans,  I  told  them  to  move 
them  from  the  grocery  to  the  produce  de- 
partment, right  next  to  the  plantains."  he 
said.  "It  worked:  Sales  of  black  beans  soon 
tripled." 

Besides  running  his  banaiui-import  firm. 
Perez  devotes  part  of  his  time  to  serve  as  an 
adviser  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, a  U.S.  government  agency. 

He  also  heads  the  Florida  chapter  of  Viva 
'84,  a  Hispanic  drive  to  raise  funds  for  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 

Some  of  his  few  non-business  activities  are 
Jogging  and  playing  baseball  in  the  "Pineap- 
ple League, "  a  13-year-old  group  founded  by 
Cuban-American  amateur  players  that 
meets  every  Sunday  at  Dade's  Tamiami 
park. 

"It's  the  only  Cuban-American  organiza- 
tion that  has  been  able  to  remain  united  for 
so  many  years, "  he  Jokes. 

Does  he  have  any  other  hobby? 

"Yes,"  says  his  wife.  Helen.  "Spending 
hours  on  the  phone  .  .  .  talking  business." 

[Prom  Reader's  Digest.  September  1984} 

Cahlos  Perkz— "Hkro  for  thi  '80s" 

(By  David  Reed) 

In  President  Reagan's  State  of  the  Union 
message  to  Congress  last  January,  he  ap- 
plauded the  "spirit  of  enterprise"  shown  by 
one  Carlos  Perez  who,  the  President  said, 
had  arrived  here,  a  refugee  from  Cuba,  vir- 
tually penniless,  and  gone  on  to  prove  that 
America  is  stlU  a  land  of  opportunity. 

Soon  after,  my  sister  telephoned.  "Is  that 
our  Carlos?  "  she  asked.  I  called  his  home  In 
Bdiami.  "Yes.  Its  true,"  said  Carlos'  wife, 
Helen.  •This  phone  has  been  ringing  off  the 
hook." 

Helen,  also  a  Cuban-American,  was  a 
friend  of  an  aunt  of  mine,  who  lived  in 
Miami.  I  first  met  Carlos  at  Aunt  Marvel's 
home  in  the  spring  of  1960.  A  muscular  man 
with  a  shock  of  black  hair  and  a  perpetual 
ear-to-ear  grin,  Carlos  had  just  arrived  In 
the  United  SUtes.  Fidel  Castro  had  come  to 
power  the  previous  year  and  Carlos,  like  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  fled  to  the  United 
States  rathem  than  live  under  communism. 

Carlos.  28  at  the  time,  spoke  no  English. 
When  asked  how  he  liked  the  United  SUtes. 
his  face  lighted  up  and.  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, he  exclaimed:  "No  comprendo"  ("I 
don't  understand").  When  asked  about  his 
plans  for  the  future.  Carlos  beamed:  "No 
comprendo."  When  someone  said.  "See  you 
later,"  Carlos'  face  almost  split  apart  from 
the  smile:  "No  comprendo." 

Carlos  had  Just  $37  in  his  pockets.  Aunt 
Marvel  found  him  a  room  in  the  house  of  a 
neighbor  lady,  who  agreed  to  wait  awhile 
for  the  rent. 

Back  in  Cuba.  Carlos  had  been  a  power- 
house belsbol  pitcher  and  was  chosen  for 
the  1953  Caribbean  World  Amateur  Series 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Cuba  won.  and 
Carlos  attracted  American  attention.  Of- 
fered a  minor-league  contract,  he  decided 
Instead  to  go  into  his  family's  wholesale- 
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produce  business.  After  getting  his  universi- 
ty degree,  he  pounded  the  streets  of 
Havana,  selling  to  grocery  stores.  He  saved 
almost  as  much  as  he  earned  and  eventual- 
ly, with  four  trucks  for  hauling  produce  to 
Havana  from  the  provinces,  Carlos  became  a 
successful  businessman. 

The  revolution  changed  all  that.  When 
Fidel  Castro  took  over  Cuba  In  1959,  the 
government  confiscated  Carlos'  business 
and  trucks. 

Once  In  the  United  SUtes.  Carlos  wanted 
to  start  anew  as  a  businessman,  but  he 
hadn't  a  clue  how  to  go  about  it.  He  was  a 
foreigner,  he  knew  no  English  and  he  did 
not  understand  gringo  ways.  Nonetheless, 
he  was  determined  to  find  out  If  America 
was,  as  It  has  often  been  called,  a  land  of  op- 
portunity, a  country  that  had  grown  to 
greatness  because  it  had  permitted  immi- 
grants from  all  over  the  world  to  contribute 
to  the  fullest  with  their  talents  and  ener- 
gies. 

Working  with  relatives  still  In  Cuba, 
Carlos  tried  to  set  up  a  business  importing 
tropical  fruits.  As  luck  would  have  It,  antl- 
Castro  longshoremen  In  Miami  and  West 
Palm  Beach  refused  to  unload  a  shipment 
of  pineapples,  calling  them  "communist" 
fruit.  As  a  forlorn  Carlos  stood  on  the  dock, 
the  ship  sailed  away  to  Axaap  them  at  sea. 

Carlos  married  Helen  In  1960.  and  the 
newlyweds  lived  In  a  small  house  in  a  lower- 
income  area  of  Miami,  sharing  the  cramped 
space  with  her  mother  and  Helen's  two 
daughters  from  an  earlier  marriage.  Some- 
times it  was  only  his  wife's  Job  as  a  recep- 
tionist that  kept  food  on  the  Uble.  She  also 
knew  English  and  helped  Carlos  In  his 
struggles  to  leam  the  language. 

Gringos  were  baffling.  Once,  while  driving 
with  Helen.  Carlos'  jalopy  stalled.  A  police 
car  pulled  up  behind,  and  Carlos  was  certain 
they  were  in  trouble;  in  most  Latin  coun- 
tries, people  fear  the  police.  But  the  officer, 
they  found,  had  stoppied  simply  to  help. 

The  Perezes  were  particularly  stunned  by 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  in 
1963.  "The  American  Army  will  take  over 
now,"  Carlos  told  Helen.  That's  what  would 
have  happened  In  most  places  in  Latin 
America.  The  fact  that  the  system  remained 
unshaken  made  an  abiding  impression  on 
them. 

In  1965  Carlos  rented  30  acres  of  land  in 
Homestead,  south  of  Miami,  and  planted  it 
with  sweet  poUtoes,  a  Cuban  favorite.  The 
poUtoes  did  not  fare  well.  One  day  a  county 
agricultural  inspector  appeared  in  the  field. 
Carlos  wondered  how  big  a  bribe  the  man 
would  demand— what  one  would  automati- 
cally expect  to  happen  in  many  Latin  coun- 
tries. But  to  his  utter  surprise,  the  Inspector 
said,  "I  hear  you're  having  trouble.  Let  me 
see  your  fertilizers.  I'll  take  a  sample  to  the 
lab  for  tests." 

Despite  the  early  setbacks,  Carlos  kept 
plugging  away  at  the  wholesale-produce 
business.  One  day  he  called  on  a  large  su- 
permarket chain  in  Miami  without  much 
hope  that  he  could  break  into  that  lucrative 
market.  But  the  produce  buyer  greeted  him 
cordially,  listened  to  his  sales  pitch,  and 
then  said.  "Come  back  next  week  and  we'll 
see  if  we  need  anything."  Carlos  returned 
the  following  week,  made  the  same  pitch, 
got  the  same  answer.  This  went  on  for  six 
months  until,  to  his  surprise,  the  buyer  gave 
him  a  order,  the  first  of  many.  Carlos  real- 
ized then  that  the  buyer  had  been  testing 
him  to  make  sure  he  was  serious  and  tena- 
cious enough  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  bar- 
gain. 
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Carlos  started  working  for  a  banana-Im- 
porting company  and,  in  1070,  traveled  to  a 
region  that  was,  to  him,  as  distant  and 
strange  as  the  moon:  the  Midwest.  It  was 
the  dead  of  winter  and  Carlos,  who  had 
spent  his  entire  life  In  tropical  Cuba  and 
Miami,  flew  to  Chicago  In  a  borrowed  over- 
coat. With  his  heavily  accented  English,  he 
thought  he  would  get  short  shrift  from 
buyers.  But  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Sheboy- 
gan, Des  Moines  and  Omaha— everywhere— 
he  was  staggered  by  the  response.  People  in- 
vited him  to  dinner  and  took  him  sightsee- 
ing. He  came  home  with  $10,000  in  orders. 

Business  was  flourishing,  and  Carlos 
began  flying  to  Central  and  South  America 
several  times  a  year  to  make  deals  with 
produce  growers.  Diplomatically  but  persist- 
ently, he  got  them  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
their  crops.  Once  he  even  persuaded  a  group 
of  Colombian  growers  to  pave  the  roads 
leading  from  their  planUtions  to  the  port  to 
reduce  bruising  of  the  fruit. 

In  1970,  before  an  American  flag,  Carlos 
swore  allegiance  to  the  United  SUtes  in  a 
ceremony  in  Miami,  becoming  an  American 
citizen.  Later,  he  obtained  two  prized  posses- 
sions: an  American  passport  and  a  voter's 
card. 

Soon  after,  on  a  business  trip  to  Medellin, 
Colombia,  Carlos  helped  form  a  baseball 
team  to  play  a  Colombian  team.  His  team 
won,  and  the  next  day  a  local  newspaper  ran 
a  headline,  "Gringo  Baseball  Team  Beats 
Colombians."  "I  am  very  proud  to  be  called 
a  gringo.  I  really  am  an  American  now," 
Carlos  told  Helen  when  he  returned  home. 

In  1983  Carlos  set  up  his  own  business, 
chartering  two  large  freighters  to  bring  ba- 
nanas from  Colombia  to  the  SUtes.  In  1983 
he  grossed  $22  million,  and  expects  to  gross 
between  $35  million  and  $40  million  this 
year,  with  sales  as  far  afield  as  Winnipeg. 
His  success  attracted  the  attention  of  offi- 
cials at  the  Small  Business  Administration 
(SBA)  in  Washington,  who  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  agency's  National  Advisory 
Council  and  chairman  of  Its  committee  on 
minority  business. 

Carlos  recalls  how  as  a  youth  In  Cuba  he 
had  Imagined  that  America  was  run  by  Big 
Business.  As  he  learned.  smsLll  businesses 
such  as  his  own  play  an  indispensable  role 
in  the  American  economy  and,  ultimately, 
in  the  success  of  U.S.  democratic  institu- 
tions. Of  the  14  million  businesses  in  this 
country.  98  percent  are  small  ventures  that 
create  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  private,  non- 
agricultural  Jobs  and  generate  38  percent  of 
the  country's  gross  national  product. 

Now  52,  Carlos  continues  to  play  belsbol 
every  Sunday  in  Miami.  He  and  other 
Cuban-Americans  have  formed  what  they 
call  the  Pineapple  League,  with  six  teams. 
In  deference  to  their  advancing  years  and 
expanding  waistlines,  they  have  slowed  the 
game  down.  But  Just  as  In  the  old  days  In 
Havana,  there  are  feverish  cries  of  "Arriba, 
Carlos!"  ("Way  to  go,  Carlos!")  and,  on  rare 
occasions,  "A  las  duchas,  Carlos!"  ("To  the 
showers,  Carlos!"). 

On  the  afternoon  of  last  January  35. 
Carlos,  his  hair  flecked  with  gray,  on  his 
way  to  Washington  for  a  meeting  of  the 
SBA  advisory  council,  was  paged  at  the 
Bilaml  airport  by  his  office.  He  was  told  to 
be  sure  to  listen  to  the  President's  SUte  of 
the  Union  message.  That  evening  Carlos 
watched  as  President  Reagan  hailed  a 
"spirit  of  enterprise"  In  the  Union  shown  by 
"sunrise  Industries  of  high-technology  and 
by  small-business  people  with  big  ideas"— 
among  them  Carlos  Perez,  ""a  Cuban  refugee 
who  turned  $37  and  a  dream  into  a  success- 
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ful  Importing  business  in  Coral  Gables,  Flor- 
ida." People  such  as  Carlos,  the  President 
said,  are  "heroes  for  the  'SOs."  Tears 
streamed  down  Carlos'  face  as  he  thought  of 
all  the  years  since  his  arrival  In  America,  of 
the  Cuba  that  might  have  been,  of  the 
America  that  had  received  him  so  generous- 
ly and  of  the  gringo  President  who  had  just 
honored  him. 

When  the  press  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  It  all,  Carlos  had  Just  one 
answer:  "America  is  the  greatest  country 
In  the  world,"  he  said.  "Absolutely  the 
greatest." 

BioGRAPHT— Carlos  M.  Pkrkz 

Carlos  Perez,  53,  Is  a  native  of  Artemlsa, 
Plnar  del  Rio,  Cuba.  He  Is  married  to  the 
former  Helen  Aulet  of  Havana,  and  they 
have  two  daughters,  Alicia  and  Elena. 

Mr.  Perez  completed  his  preunlveralty 
studies  In  Artemlsa  and  then  went  on  to  the 
University  of  Havana,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  athlete-scholar. 
During  his  period  at  the  University,  Mr. 
Perez  was  selected  as  an  All-Star  player  and 
participated  in  the  National  Amateur  Base- 
ball Series  (1952).  He  was  selected  to  be  a 
member  of  Cuba's  National  Baseball  Team 
in  the  World  Amateur  Baseball  Series  held 
in  Venezuela  In  1953. 

After  earning  his  Ph.D.  In  Education,  Mr. 
Perez  was  engtiged  as  a  salesman  by  Com- 
panla  Empacadora  Majagua,  an  exporter  of 
canned  tropical  fruits.  Two  years  later,  In 
1957,  he  became  its  Vice  President.  In  1957, 
also,  the  35-year-old  Carlos  Perez  founded  a 
transport  company,  Compania  Transporte 
Majagua,  and  served  as  its  president. 

The  career  of  Carlos  Perez,  like  that  of 
many  others  In  his  homeland,  was  abruptly 
Interrupted  with  the  onslaught  of  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's revolution  in  1959.  when  Cuba's  new 
communist  government  undertook  a  pro- 
gram of  nationalization  of  all  business.  In- 
cluding that  of  Mr.  Perez. 

In  October  1960,  Carlos  Perez  came  to  the 
United  SUtes  to  escape  the  ever  Increasing 
threats  against  him  and  his  family.  With 
only  $37,  he  began  a  new  life  in  this,  his 
adopted  country.  During  his  first  two  years 
in  Miami,  he  accepted  any  work  he  could  get 
to  support  his  family.  Then,  in  1962,  he 
Joined  West  Indies  Pood  and  Packing  Co., 
and  served  in  the  capacity  of  Vice  President. 
Once  back  In  his  field  of  expertise— tropical 
commodities— Mr.  Perez's  career  again  grew 
quickly. 

In  1966,  he  was  asked  to  Join  another  trop- 
ical fruit  company,  Prutera  del  Carlbe,  as  its 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 
During  the  next  two  years,  Mr.  Perez  devel- 
oped new  agricultural  programs  in  various 
Central  American  countries.  Most  noUble 
was  a  massive  prototype  pineapple  planU- 
tlon  in  Nicaragua.  Because  this  planUtlon 
was  esUbllshed  In  Puerto  Cabezas,  in  a 
region  inhabited  by  the  Misqulto  Indians, 
Carlos  Perez  became  well  acquainted  with 
that  tribe. 

In  1969,  owing  to  his  repuUtion  for  crea- 
tivity and  success  in  the  marketing  of  tropi- 
cal fruits,  Mr.  Perez  was  offered  the  vice 
presidency  of  Turbana  Banana  Corp.,  a  Co- 
lombian company.  In  his  first  year  with 
Turbana,  Mr.  Perez  Increased  lU  sales  to 
$3,000,000.  D\iring  the  next  ten  years,  under 
his  direction,  sales  mounted  tenfold.  By  the 
time  he  left  Turbana  In  1981,  annual  sales 
had  soared  to  $31,000,000. 

Not  only  did  Turbana  Banana  enjoy  an 
extraordinary  Increase  In  sales  under  Mr 
Perez's  direction,  but  It  also  became  the 
largest  Importer  of  plantains  in  the  United 
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SUtes,  from  300  boxes  a  week  to  a  weekly 
volume  of  30,000  boxes.  Also  during  Mr, 
Perez's  tenure,  Turbana  was  twice  the  recip- 
ient of  the  National  Economic  Development 
Association  NED  A)  award  for  excellence  in 
its  field. 

In  1983,  Mr.  Perez  established  his  own 
company.  Banana  Services,  Inc.,  spedaltzlng 
in  ImporUtlon.  marketing,  and  shipping  of 
troplcial  fruit.  In  this  venture,  he  was  Joined 
by  a  number  of  long-term  employees  who 
had  worked  with  him  at  Turbana.  In  Its  first 
sales  year  (1083),  Banana  Services  achieved 
sales  of  $30,000,000,  and  expecu  to  double 
Its  sales  for  the  current  year  to  a  volume  of 
approximately  $40,000,000.  Banana  Services' 
client  base  stretches  from  Florida  to  Canada 
and  from  the  East  Coast  of  the  U.8.  to  the 
Midwest. 

WhUe  Carlos  Perez  has  always  been 
deeply  dedicated  to  his  family  and  his  busi- 
ness, he  also  takes  time  to  pursue  his  life- 
long interests— sports  and  politics.  In  1977, 
he  took  a  United  SUtes  baseball  team  to 
Medellin,  Colombia  for  an  international 
competition,  which  was  recognized  by  both 
U.S.  and  Colombian  officials  as  the  most 
ouutandlng  sports  event  between  both 
countries  ever  held  In  that  city. 

Since  1970,  Mr.  Perez  has  supported  local 
baseball  as  vice  president  of  a  businessmen's 
league.  In  1976,  he  became  founder  and  re- 
mains a  director  of  the  Olympic  City  of  the 
Americas,  a  nonprofit  organization  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  promoting  sports  activities 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 

In  the  area  of  politics.  Carlos  Perez  has 
been  an  active  Republican  since  he  joined 
the  party  In  1970.  With  the  election  of 
President  Reagan  in  1980.  Mr.  Perez  was 
named  to  the  National  Small  Business  Advi- 
sory Council.  In  1981,  he  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Minority  Committee  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  NatioruJ 
Council.  Most  recently.  In  November  of 
1983,  Mr.  Perez  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
vrVA  '84  for  the  SUte  of  Florida. 

VrVA  '84  was  a  national  fund-raising  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee  (RBC).  Florida  VTVA  '84  was  the 
designated  official  Hispanic  organization  au- 
thorized to  solicit  funds  from  Hispanics  on 
behalf  of  the  Republican  Party  during  the 
election  year  of  1984. 

Also  Important  among  VTVA  '84's  activi- 
ties were  voter  registration  and  political 
education  among  Hispanics  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  candidates  and  issues  and 
thereby  enable  them  to  participate  con- 
structively In  this  country's  political  proc- 
ess. Florida  VTVA  '84,  under  Mr.  Perez's  di- 
rection, made  political  history  by  registering 
more  than  35,000  voters  in  South  Florida 
between  May  and  October  of  1984.  Another 
record  was  achieved  In  South  Florida  during 
the  same  year,  when  over  90  percent  of  Its 
Hispanic  voters  supported  Ronald  Reagan, 
due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Florida  VIVA 
'84. 

In  October  1984,  President  Reagan  named 
Carlos  Perez  a  member  of  the  United  SUtes 
delegation  to  Algeria  for  that  nation's  cele- 
bration of  its  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Com- 
memoration of  Independence. 

After  the  discontinuance,  in  February 
1985,  of  Florida  VIVA  "84  as  a  committee  of 
the  Republican  Party  of  Florida.  Carlos 
Peres  founded  a  new  organization,  Con- 
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cemed  Cltfacena  for  Democncy,  Inc.,  and 
serves  u  its  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

Briefly  sUted,  CCFDIs  central  goal  is  the 
preservation  and  strengthening  of  democra- 
cy in  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 

Toward  its  final  goal.  CCFDI  seeks  to 
assist  in  the  furtherance  of  President  Rea- 
gan's political  philosophy  and  implementa- 
tion of  his  administration's  policies. 

One  of  this  group's  earliest  projects  was 
the  organization  of  a  three-day  trip,  in 
March  1985,  to  Washington.  D.C.,  with  over 
135  participants  representing  a  cross  section 
of  society  from  Central  and  South  America. 
South  Florida,  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  SUtes.  In  Washington,  the  Con- 
cerned Citizens  group  held  discussions  with 
members  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  effort  to 
gain  their  support  of  the  Freedom  Fighters 
and  their  cause  in  Nicaragua. 

CCFDI  is  now  planning  additional 
projects  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  help- 
ing to  fund  hiunanltarian  aid  to  the  Nlcara- 
guan  cause  for  freedom,  and  of  alerting  as 
many  citizens  of  our  hemisphere  as  possible 
to  the  steady  encroachment  of  communist 
totalitarianism,  worldwide. 

In  addition  to  his  national  posts,  Mr. 
Perez  continues  to  hold  a  number  of  honor- 
ary positions  in  local  Republican  circles.  He 
is  also  an  active  member  of  Miami's  Ameri- 
can Club,  Big  Five  Club,  and  Latin-Ameri- 
can Kiwanls  Club,  and  served  as  President 
of  the  latter  organization  during  1977-78. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A  UNIFORM 
PRODUCT  LIABILITY  CODE 


CHARLIE  HALLECK 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHIU 

OP  If OKTB  CAmOLIllA 
nf  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1986 

Mr.  BROYHILL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with 
deep  regret  of  the  passing  of  my  good  friend, 
Charlie  t-laileck.  Chartie  and  I  first  met  back  in 
the  early  1950's.  When  I  came  to  Congress  in 
1963,  Charlie  was  a  great  help  to  me  as  a 
freshman  Congressman.  In  fact,  he  was  most 
helpful  in  my  electnn  to  Congress  in  1962. 

During  Ns  time  of  leadership  of  the  House 
Republicans,  the  Party  went  through  some 
success  as  well  as  settmcks.  Throughout  all 
of  tt^ese  changing  times,  Charlie  was  always 
the  same  and  fought  hard  for  Republican  prirv 
dpies. 

I  will  never  forget  the  courtesies  he  pakj  to 
me  as  a  freshman  Congressman.  As  one  ex- 
ample, he  iiivited  me  to  give  the  keyrwte 
speech  at  the  annual  Republican  Lincoln  Day 
Dinner  in  his  hometown  of  Rensselaer,  IN.  I 
will  always  remember  the  great  hospitality  of 
the  fine  people  of  Rensselaer.  I  talked  to 
Charlie  on  tf>e  telephone  awhile  back.  Though 
his  health  did  not  permit  active  partKipaton  In 
the  political  affairs  of  his  State  and  Nation,  in 
spirit  he  was  stHI  in  there  fighting  the  good 
fight  in  behalf  of  the  Republk:an  Party. 

We  RepubiKans  need  nxxe  Chartie  Hai- 
lecksl 
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HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  wiscoif  SIR 

Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  shortly  be  in- 
troducing legislation  whtch  would  establish 
four  refomts  in  our  current  product  liability 
system.  They  are  fair  and  they  are  simple.  My 
legislatk>n  will  not  further  complnate  the  al- 
ready beleaguered  court  system.  It  will,  how- 
ever, send  a  clear  message  to  the  courts  that 
this  madness  must  end. 

My  bill  will  set  a  negligence  standard,  and 
only  a  negligence  standard,  for  defective 
design  and  failure  to  warn  cases.  On  the  issue 
of  punitive  damages,  the  plaintiff  would  have 
to  establish  tfie  defendant's  recklessness  tiy 
"clear  arxJ  convirKing"  evidence.  It  would  fur- 
ther sort  out  the  rules  for  alk>cating  damages 
between  tort  and  workers'  compensation  sys- 
tems. This  woukJ  end  the  overlap  thax  pres- 
ently exists.  Finally  the  bill  woukl  release  non- 
manufacturers — retailers  and  wfiolesalers— 
from  liability,  except  in  special  circumstances 
wtiere  no  compensation  coukj  t>e  received 
from  the  manufacturer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these  re- 
forms and  I  commend  to  ttieir  review  \he  third 
in  a  series  of  articles  from  the  Washington 
Post  by  Kathy  Sawyer  on  "The  Liability 
Crisis." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  25, 1986] 

Thz  Liabiuty  Crisis— How  a  Good  Town 

Became  a  Bad  Risk 

(By  Kathy  Sawyer) 

Welcome  to  Schaghticoke,  N.Y.,  a  chaste 
Grandma  Moses  landscape  of  snow-blown 
birches,  farms,  rivers,  little  commerce,  or- 
derly neighbors  and  no  police  force. 

As  recently  as  four  years  ago,  this  town- 
ship (pop.  7,090)  was  courted  ardently  by  a 
pack  of  insurance  companies  that  expected 
to  profit  from  her  virtue.  She'd  never  been 
sued.  Her  virtue  remains  Intact,  yet  one 
morning  last  spring,  town  supervisor  Mark 
Zaretzkl  was  stunned  to  read  in  the  Knick- 
erbocker News  that  good  little  Schaghli- 
coke's  insurance  was  going  to  be  canceled. 

In  the  words  of  Mae  West,  goodness  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Schaghticoke  had  collided  with  the  world 
of  Insurance  underwriting,  where  a  distinct, 
and  hotly  disputed,  version  of  reality  pre- 
vsUls.  In  this  world,  a  computer  had  digested 
statistics  about  distant,  scattered  events  and 
then  decreed  that  this  hamlet  in  New 
York's  Upper  Hudson  region  suddenly— 
without  making  any  mistakes,  causing  any 
harm  or  costing  anybody  money— had 
become  a  minefield  of  dangers:  a  bad  risk. 

Her  Insurer.  Utlca  Mutual,  headquartered 
about  100  miles  to  the  west  of  Schaghticoke 
near  Utlca,  N.Y.,  announced  last  April  that, 
by  next  Augiist,  it  will  have  withdrawn  from 
all  municipal  liability  coverage.  The  decision 
applies  to  229  townships  and  villages  in  New 
York  state  and  83  In  13  other  states.  Utlca's 
president  says  he  knew  It  would  create 
"chaos." 

The  "chaos"  Is  not  limited  to  towns  and 
villages.  Truckers.  l>aby  doctors,  chimney 
sweeps,  liquor  dealers,  bartenders,  child  care 
centers,  churches,  alwrtion  clinics,  schools, 
ski  lift  operators,  bus  companies,  pest  exter- 
minators,  trade   associations.   Girl   Scouts 
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and  governments  aroimd  the  country  are 
canceling  activities,  raising  prices  or  taxes, 
or  going  out  of  business— all  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  Insurance  to  protect 
them  In  case  of  lawsuits. 

Some  who  have  never  filed  a  claim  now 
face  rate  hikes  of  1,000  percent  or  more. 
Others  can't  get  Insurance  coverage  and  are 
either  doing  without  it  or  scrambling  for 
some  sort  of  self-insurance  or  pooling  ar- 
rangement. 

"We  went  into  a  panic,"  town  supervisor 
Zaretzkl  recalled.  Paying  a  whopping  premi- 
um increase  for  the  one.  possibly  temporary, 
new  insurer  they  could  find  has  already  cost 
Schaghticoke  taxpayers  most  of  a  planned 
tax  cut.  Their  schools,  fire  and  rescue  serv- 
ices are  also  experiencing  massive  insurance 
rate  hikes.  And  Zaretzkl  and  the  town  board 
still  face  the  possibility  that  they  might 
have  to  Join  the  growing  ranks  of  the  naked 
cities  with  no  insurance. 

In  the  nearby  state  capitol  at  Albany, 
soon  after  he  got  the  news,  Zaretzkl  angrily 
confronted  one  of  Utlca's  top  executives, 
who  was  trying  to  explain  his  company's 
action  at  a  hearing  of  the  legislature. 

"I  wouldn't  repeat  some  of  the  language  I 
used,"  Zaretzkl  said.  "But  I  was  outraged 
....  I  asked  him  how  they  could  cut  off 
such  a  good  town,  one  that  they  made 
money  on  ...  .  The  gentleman  was  unable 
to  explain  in  any  rational  way." 

APPORTIONIHG  SOCIAL  COSTS 

Trial  lawyers  and  other  critics  charge  that 
the  liability  crisis  that  has  hit  Schaghticoke 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  is  a  consipiracy 
to  gouge  the  public,  an  illusion  cooked  up  by 
the  wizards  of  odds  In  the  insurance  indiis- 
try  to  stampede  legislators  into  changing 
laws  to  its  benefit.  The  industry  responds 
with  charges  of  greed  by  fee-hungry  trial 
lawyers. 

But  at  t>ottom,  the  debate  is  about  how 
best  to  apportion,  or  broker,  the  social  costs 
of  misfortune. 

Although  Insurance  companies  vary 
widely  in  size  and  situation,  the  reasons  of- 
fered by  the  executives  at  Utlca  to  explain 
their  rejection  of  municipal  liability  reflect 
broader  concerns  in  the  industry.  By  way  of 
another  attempt  to  answer  the  outraged 
Zaretzkls  of  the  world,  the  company's  top 
executives  retraced  for  The  Washington 
Post  the  process  they  say  led  to  their  con- 
troversial decision. 

Utica  Mutual  is  part  of  the  Utlca  National 
Insiumice  Group,  a  middle-sized  company, 
founded  in  1914.  which  provides  a  mix  of 
commercial  and  personal  insurance  and  re- 
lated services.  Major  policies  are  set  by  no 
more  than  a  handful  of  senior  executives. 

They  have  much  in  common  with  town  su- 
pervisor Zaretzkl.  Like  him,  they  are  educat- 
ed, middle  class,  active  community  affairs. 
Jack  B.  Riffle,  the  company's  chairman  of 
the  board,  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer, is  on  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America's  Na- 
tional Executive  Board,  has  earned  the 
Silver  Beaver  and  Silver  Antelope  Awards 
for  his  leadership. 

Zaretzkl  lives  with  his  wife  and  son  in  a 
rambling,  150-year-old  farmhouse  that  used 
to  be  a  stagecoach  stop.  He  commutes  to  his 
full-time  Job  in  Albany  but  figures  he 
spends  a  minimum  of  20  hours  a  week  on  his 
$7,300  per  year  supervisor's  Job. 

In  their  computer  printouts,  Utlca  offlcals 
said,  Schaghticoke  and  every  other  town 
and  village,  regardless  of  their  histories, 
presented  equal  possibilities  of  death,  para- 
plegia, discrimination,  official  brutality  and 
other  eventualities.  What  concerns  them 
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most,  they  said,  is  that  In  the  new  legal 
scheme  of  things,  one  of  these  occurrences 
can  deliver  any  town  Into  the  clutches  of  a 
volatile  creature  known  as  a  jury— whether 
or  not  the  town  has  been  negligent  or  wrong 
In  some  way. 

The  dvU  Justice  system  "was  designed  pri- 
marily to  hold  wrongdoers  responsible  for 
wrongdoing,  not  to  compensate  victims," 
said  Utlca's  Riffle.  "Now  we're  using  the 
court  system  to  redistribute  wealth." 

The  decision  that  panicked  Schaghticoke 
was  bom  in  a  climate  of  distress  for  the 
property  and  casualty  side  of  the  industry 
(as  distinct  from  the  other  major  segment- 
life  and  health).  Every  year  since  1979,  In- 
dustry analysts  say.  It  has  lost  its  shirt  sell- 
ing Insurance,  and  1985  was  its  worst  ever. 

The  losses  also  spooked  the  companies 
(most  are  foreign-owned)  that  insure  the  In- 
surance companies.  These  so-called  reinsur- 
ers, such  as  Lloyd's  of  London,  had  Joined 
the  orgy  of  bargain-rate  competition  and 
took  a  worse  shellacking  than  the  primary 
insurance  companies. 

Where  the  industry  was  doing  well  was 
not  in  providing  Insurance,  but  In  its  Invest- 
ments of  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
premiums  it  collected  from  policyholders. 

More  than  six  years  of  high  interest  rates 
produced  very  high  yields  on  those  invest- 
ments. Company  executives  guessed 
(wrongly,  as  it  turned  out)  that  they  could 
lower  their  premiums  drastically,  the  t>etter 
to  compete,  and  make  up  the  difference 
when  they  Invested  the  premiums. 

In  short,  an  Insurance  price  war  occurred, 
driven  by  the  high  yields  on  Investments. 

"If  one  overestimates  his  Investment,  he 
will  underprice  his  product.  We  all  did 
that,"  said  Utlca's  Riffle. 

For  a  time,  Schaghticoke  was  a  benefici- 
ary of  that  competition. 

UnCA  WAS  LOW  BIDDER 

Town  supervisor  Zaretzkl,  who  is  a  special- 
ist in  budget  and  administration  for  the 
speaker  of  the  sUte  assembly,  had  appealed 
to  the  heavily  Republican  citizenry  with 
promises  of  fiscal  conservatism  to  become, 
in  1982,  the  first  Democrat  elected  to  the 
office  in  40  years. 

He  thought  his  Republican  predecessors 
had  been  paying  too  much  for  Insurance,  so 
he  put  it  out  for  bid.  Utica  was  the  low 
bidder,  at  $10,010  a  year,  or  less  than  half 
what  the  town  had  been  paying,  Zaretzkl 
won  praise  In  the  local  press  for  this  coup. 

For  Utica.  the  momentum  of  competition 
still  outweighed  the  emerging  negatives  as- 
sociated with  municipal  liability  coverage. 

In  Riffle's  words,  "It  was  kind  of  a  little 
market  niche  we'd  established  for  our- 
selves." A  number  of  Utlca  executives,  in- 
cluding the  chief  underwriter,  were  reluc- 
tant to  abandon  it  This  produced  what 
Riffle  called  "a  very  heated  debate  at  the 
top  levels  of  this  company." 

Utlca  was  hearing  the  reports  circulating 
in  the  Industry  about  rising  court  Judg- 
ments and  settlements  against  municipali- 
ties. And  like  moat  property-casualty  insur- 
ers, Utica  was  seeing  the  actuarial,  or  sUtis- 
tlcal,  information  on  national  insurance 
trends-collected,  analyzed  and  circulated 
by  a  nonprofit  organization  called  the  In- 
surance Services  Office  (ISO),  which  helps 
insurers  decide  how  much  to  charge. 

One  recent  judgment  in  particular  bad  a 
shattering  impact  on  Insurers.  A  I1S.5  mil- 
lion court  Judgment  against  Jackson  Town- 
ship, NJ.,  required  Its  Insurer,  Hartford  Ac- 
cident and  Indemnity,  to  pay  damages  for 
years  of  contamination  of  town  wells  by 
chemicals  from  a  landfill.  Hartford's  policy 
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had  specifically  excluded  pollution  cover- 
age, except  for  "sudden  and  accidental"  Inci- 
dents. But  the  court  Interpreted  those  terms 
as  applicable  to  slow  years  of  seepage.  (A 
portion  of  the  verdict  was  reversed  on 
appeal,  leaving  a  $7.4  million  award  stand- 
ing.) 

Among  other  things,  the  case  illustrated 
to  Insiurrs  their  Inability  to  protect  them- 
selves even  with  the  most  painstaking  con- 
tractual language  against  the  whims  of 
court  Interpretations,  many  said. 

As  for  Utlca's  policyholders,  officials  said 
the  problems  came  into  view  a  little  at  a 
time,  on  pieces  of  paper  called  "serious 
claims  forms,"  which  are  circulated  to  all 
the  top  executives. 

In  November  1983,  for  Instance,  there  was 
a  report  on  a  single-car  accident  on  a  rural 
road  In  the  town  of  New  Windsor,  100  miles 
south  of  Schaghticoke. 

"Remarks:  Town  employes  repaved  a  town 
road  covering  repaved  section  with  gravel. 
Accident  occurred  on  repaved  section  at 
Intersection  with  county  road.  Plaintiff  (18) 
allegedly  lost  control  because  of  gravel,  re- 
sulting In  one-car  accident.  Quadriplegia 
resulted  ...  He  was  in  top  10  percent  of 
high  school  class  and  member  of  honor  soci- 
ety. Makes  a  good  appearance  and  attends 
college  .  .  .  Settled  before  trial  for  $950,000. 
Our  share  $650,000,  county  share  $300,000." 
That  was  one  of  two  single-car  accidents 
on  the  same  stretch  of  road  In  less  than  two 
years.  The  other  Involved  a  motorcycle  rider 
who  lost  the  use  of  his  legs.  The  allegations 
were  the  same. 

The  New  Windsor  cases  cost  Utlca  more 
than  $1  million. 

"Those  two  cases  brought  our  undivided 
attention  to  municipal  liability,"  said 
Joseph  L  Kronen,  senior  vice  president  for 
claims. 

Utlca  executives  said  they  began  to  notice 
a  change  in  the  overall  pattern  of  such 
claims.  In  their  "complexion  and  success" 
and  In  their  numbers. 

Said  Riffle,  a  tall,  personable  man,  "It 
seems  to  me  that  every  time  there  Is  a  seri- 
ous auto  accident  in  the  sUte,  particularly 
when  the  at  fault'  driver  has  low  llmlU  [on 
his  insurance  coverage],  the  government  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  the  street,  road  or 
highway  gets  sued:  for  too  much  salt,  or  not 
enough  salt;  for  too  few  signs,  or  too  many 
signs:  for  signs  too  high,  or  signs  too  low.  Or 
something." 

The  Increasing  uncertainty  of  an  outcome 
in  court,  said  Riffle,  often  leads  the  compa- 
ny to  settle,  rather  than  fight  and  risk  a 
much  higher  cost  at  a  Jury's  hands. 

In  1980,  Utlca  policyholders  nationwide 
(In  all  types  of  insurance,  not  Just  munici- 
pal) were  attracting  196  new  lawsuits  a 
month,  officials  said.  Last  year,  as  of  Octo- 
ber. 378  new  suits  a  month  on  average  were 
being  fUed. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Utlca  executive  vice 
president  for  underwriting,  who  had  cham- 
pioned municipal  coverage,  retired.  His  suc- 
cessor, Wallace  Watkins,  recalled  that  he 
promptly  asked  for  a  breakout  on  how  Utica 
was  doing  with  that  line  of  coverage.  After 
several  months,  officials  said  they  found 
that  in  municipal  coverage,  for  at  least  two 
years,  Utlca  had  been  paying  out  two  dollars 
for  every  premium  dollar  It  took  In. 

It  was  at  this  point,  said  Richard  J.  Beld- 
leman,  a  vice  president  for  underwriting, 
that  he  changed  his  mind  and  Joined  those 
who  wanted  to  stop  Insuring  towns. 

Underwriters  such  as  Watkins  and  Beldle- 
man  are  the  oddsmakers  of  the  Insurance 
business.  They  "select"  which  risks  to  bet 
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on.  or  cover,  and  they  make  recommenda- 
tions about  how  much  the  l>et  is  worth. 
They  operate  on  a  basic  principle  of  insur- 
ance: the  law  of  averages,  or  as  their  boas 
Riffle  prefers  to  call  it,  the  law  of  large 
numbers.  "The  law  of  large  numt>ers  is  what 
distinguishes  Insurance  from  gambling," 
said  Beidleman.  Without  it.  Riffle  said. 
"Take  your  money  to  the  track." 

Simply  put,  the  law  states  that  events 
occur  with  predictable  regularity,  and  the 
more  times  an  event  happens,  the  more 
closely  the  results  will  approach  the  predict- 
ed outcome. 

OPERATIlfG  LOBS  REPORTED 

Officials  at  Utica  and  elsewhere  state 
flatly  that  they  are  a  for-profit  business, 
not  a  quasi-social  service  bureau.  In  its  1984 
annual  report,  Utlca  reported  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  of  more  than  $13  million.  Its  net 
worth  was  nearly  $103  million,  but  that  fell 
short  of  the  ratio  of  $1  for  every  $3  in  pre- 
miums sold  that  Is  widely  accepted  as  a  safe 
standard  for  a  reserve  fund  to  pay  off  poari- 
ble  claims. 

There  came  a  time,  late  in  1984  by  some 
estimates,  when  the  industry  collectively 
began  to  slap  Itself  out  of  Its  binge  and  try 
to  return  to  first  principles.  Their  invest- 
ments were,  and  are.  still  making  money, 
but  no  longer  enough  to  overcome  massive 
losses  on  the  insurance  underwriting  side, 
analysts  say.  Some  Industry  officials  say 
their  critics  are  right  when  they  charge  that 
premiums  are  being  raised  more  than  neces- 
sary Just  to  cover  claims.  Insurers  are  also 
building  back  their  depleted  reserves  and 
working  capital. 

At  Utlca,  Riffle  recalled,  there  came  a  day 
when  his  underwriting,  marketing,  claims 
and  other  senior  executives  recommended 
the  drastic  measure  of  withdrawing— gradu- 
ally, they  emphasize— from  an  entire 
market.  "They  came  to  me  and  said,  'Well, 
there  could  be  some  political  fallout.'  I  said, 
"Do  what  you  gotta  do. .  .  .'  " 

But  he  added.  "Give  me  a  choice  between 
chaos  and  Insolvency  and  I'll  take  a  little 
chaos.  And  it  (our  decision)  is  creating 
chaos.  We've  got  a  lot  of  people  mad  at  us." 

The  state  superintendent  of  insurance, 
whose  office  regulates  Utica  and  other  New 
York-based  companies,  and  some  state  legis- 
lators are  among  those  made  at  Utica  and 
other  Insurers. 

"We  dldnt  like  It.  but  it  was  the  company's 
right  to  do  It."  said  Kevin  Foley,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  state  Insurance  superintend- 
ent's office. 

Dick  Lownes,  an  Independent  Insurance 
agent  In  Schaghticoke  who  had  followed  in 
his  father's  footsteps  In  selling  policies.  In- 
cluding Utlca's,  to  area  towns  and  villages  Is 
another  who  Is  upset. 

"Schaghticoke  had  next  to  nothing  as  far 
as  claims  experience.  Fender  bumps,  a  stone 
that  fell  off  a  truck  and  busted  a  wind- 
shield. That  kind  of  thing.  And  theyve  bent 
over  backwards  on  their  town  dump.  Its  the 
only  one  In  the  county  that  meeu  sUte 
ruldellnes,"  Lownes  said. 

Across  the  street  from  Lownes.  the  Hoo- 
slck  Valley  Central  School  DUtrict  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  that  serve  the  area, 
formerly  Insured  by  Utlca  under  a  separate 
policy,  are  facing  a  400  percent  Increase  In 
premiums  for  one-fifth  the  amount  of  cover- 
age, according  to  Superintendent  Joe  Colls- 
tra.  The  volunteer  fire  and  rescue  squads 
are  also  facing  large  Increases  and  have 
asked  the  township  of  Schaghticoke  for 
extra  financial  help. 
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One  recent  snow-covered  day  In  Schaghtl- 
coke  (an  Indian  name  meaning  "warriors  of 
the  mingling  waters").  Zaretzkl  Inventoried 
the  situation,  at  the  home  of  town  book- 
keeper Nancy  Harder,  who  keeps  the  city 
records  In  her  son's  bedroom  under  a  Hulk 
Hogan  poster. 

CrmifG  LESS  POR  MORS 

After  Uttca  withdrew,  the  only  new  insur- 
ance policy  the  town  could  get  increased  the 
premium  by  400  percent,  to  $48,000  a  year. 
for  one-third  the  amount  of  coverage. 

The  total  town  budget  for  1986  is 
8800.000.  of  which  $246,000  comes  from 
local  taxes  (the  lowest  in  the  county)  and 
the  rest  from  state  and  other  sources.  Its 
citizens  were  looking  forward  to  a  35  per- 
cent tax  cut.  Zaretzki  said.  Instead,  the  cut 
was  only  10  percent. 

Meanwhile,  he  said.  "We're  trying  to 
govern  defensively."  The  IS-square-mile 
township,  whose  roads  follow  paths  used  by 
horse-drawn  carriages  and  Indian  hunters 
centuries  ago.  has  increased  spending  by 
$16,000  for  road  repairs  and  maintenance, 
with  another  $300  spent  on  a  device  to 
measure  the  distance  of  signs  for  Intersec- 
tions. "A  road  gets  fixed  or  it  gets  closed." 

The  closing  of  one  road  has  cut  off  irate 
property  owner  Gwendolyn  Pox  from  her 
farm,  she  complains.  But  the  township  can't 
afford  the  $3  million  It  would  cost  for  re- 
pairs and  "the  board  has  decided  our  possi- 
ble liability  exposure  is  so  high  we  can't 
take  chances." 

As  for  the  new  Insiu-ance  policy,  it  can  be 
canceled  on  30  days  notice.  Zaretzki  said. 
"We  don't  know  what  the  situation  will  be 
next  year  .  .  .  We  could  literally  be  talking 
about  a  300  percent  increase  in  taxes  if  we 
had  to  cover  a  major  court  award." 


THE  TAIWAN  INDEPENDENCE 
MOVEMENT:  JUST  ANOTHER 
GROUP  OP  TERRORISTS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OP  mw  TORX 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
share  with  my  coileagues  an  important  study 
that  has  just  been  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Asia/ Pacific  Peace  and  Stability. 
This  study  provides  ample  documentary  and 
historical  evidence  that  ttie  stHMlled  Taiwan 
Indeperxjence  Movement  is  in  reality  a  terror- 
ist organization  working  in  collusion  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  ^ina  toward  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan. 

At  this  point  in  the  RECORD.  I  woukJ  like  to 
insert  ttie  foreword  written  for  this  important 
study.  Written  by  Cd.  Charles  R.  Elsenhart, 
this  f<xeword  summarizes  tt\e  contents  of  the 
study.  I  woukJ  be  happy  to  provide  any 
Mernber  \with  a  copy  of  this  complete  study 
and  other  information  about  the  Taiwan  Inde- 
perxlerx»  Movenient  arxj  its  involvement  in 
international  terrorism. 

Foixwoao 

The  rising  tide  of  vicious  and  horrifying 
terrorism  In  our  world  today  should  engen- 
der In  the  mind  of  every  person  an  Increased 
abhorrerKX  of  the  mindless  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  those  inhuman  killers  who  appear 
to  have  lost  any  sense  of  Justice  or  con- 
science. We  all  live  in  constant  danger  from 
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those  monstrous  terrorists.  Steps  to  counter 
this  violence  are  urgently  needed  In  spite  of 
all  the  difficulties  of  identifying  and  punish- 
ing the  perpetrators.  There  Is  no  aim  or  pro- 
gram which  can  Justify  terrorism.  Secretary 
Shultz,  speaking  last  month  in  Belgrade, 
said  bluntly  that  such  an  act  "is  not  Justi- 
fied by  any  cause.  .  ."  In  May  of  1981  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Issued  a  document  deal  with  "Inter- 
national Terrorism. "  Its  first  example  was 
the  "Taiwanese  Extremists.  .  .  (often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Taiwan  Independence 
Movement).  .  ."  The  document  listed  five 
bombings  by  this  group,  one  of  which  re- 
sulted in  a  fatality.  Other  atrocities  have 
been  committed  by  this  same  group  since 
then. 

Drs.  Gregor  and  Chang  last  year  described 
the  make-up  of  this  gang  which  is  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan.  The  publica- 
tion which  follows  gives  documentary  proof 
that  the  Taiwan  Independence  Movement  is 
simply  another  terrorist  organization.  It  has 
no  moral  Justification  and  should  elicit  no 
tolerance. 

Faced  with  the  facts  of  the  astonishing 
success  of  the  current  Taiwan  government 
which  has  brought  tremendous  advances  in 
the  welfare  of  its  populace,  the  TIM  has 
been  able  to  recruit  only  very  few.  In  des- 
peration, TIM  has  turned  to  terrorism— 
t>oth  in  Taiwan  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  Including  the  U.S.A.  Their  own  docu- 
ments quoted  by  Gregor  and  Chang  herein 
show  their  dedication  to  mindless  atrocities. 
While  their  efforts  to  gain  any  sizeable 
group  of  adherents  and  are  not  likely  to  do 
so  in  the  future,  terrorism  is  never  suscepti- 
ble to  rational— or  even  humane— consider- 
ations. Not  only  the  government  on  Taiwan 
but  rational  people  throughout  the  world 
must  be  alert  to  their  threat  to  lives  and 
property  from  this  vicious  group.  It  is  also 
crystal  clear  in  these  documents  that  TIM 
aims  at  the  imposition  of  a  Marxists-Com- 
munists regime  on  the  prospering  people  of 
Taiwan,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in 
American  peace  and  security. 

US— Cappis  supports  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  area.  With  terrorism  luiow- 
ing  no  tx>undarles— either  geographical  or 
moral— the  Taiwan  Independence  Move- 
ment, incontrovertably  a  terrorist  organiza- 
tion, poses  a  threat  to  all  people  throughout 
our  world.  This  publication  should  be  read 
and  digested  by  everyone  who  values  life 
and  freedom. 
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portant  contributions  and  accompHshments  of 
my  comnfHinity. 

From  the  town's  beginning,  the  citizens  of 
Hamden  have  shown  a  constant  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  freedom.  Hamden  residents 
have  fought  bravely  to  deferxj  the  United 
States  and  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
every  conflict  frcxn  tt>e  time  of  the  Revolution. 
It  was  a  Hamdenrte.  Captain  Oberlin,  wtK>  led 
the  famous  rescue  in  Worid  War  I  of  the  lost 
American  detachment  in  Belleau  Wood. 

Hamden  is  also  known  for  Its  contritxjtions 
to  the  Industrial  Revolution.  It  has  even  been 
said  that  the  Revolution  began  in  the  town  of 
Hamden — Eli  Whitney  used  his  Hamden  gun 
factory  to  pioneer  the  concept  of  Interchange- 
at)le  mechanical  parts  which  became  the 
foundation  of  modem  industrial  technotogy. 
SirK»  ttut  time,  several  ott>er  signiftcant  irv 
dustrial  a<fvances  have  occurred  in  Hamden. 
The  process  of  vulcanization  was  first  used 
commercially  In  Hanr)den  t>y  its  inventor 
Charies  Goodyear.  In  1880.  Eli  Whitney's 
nephew,  E.W.  Blake,  developed  tt>e  stone 
crusher  whKh  vastly  improved  road  paving 
mettKXJs;  Whalley  Avenue  was  ttie  first  street 
to  benefit  from  the  invention. 

The  citizens  of  Hamden  are  fortunate  to 
have  as  the  chairman  of  the  bicentennial. 
Lucien  DiMeo,  former  mayor,  accomplished 
local  historian  and  honored  citizen  of  Hamden. 
The  generous  support  of  Donakf  (3al<»gnini. 
president  of  the  American  National  Bank,  has 
also  helped  to  make  this  celebration  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker.  tt)e  ttieme  of  tt>e  bk:entennial 
twil  is  "Two  Hundred  Years  Proud"  and  I  am 
very  proud  to  represent  Hamden.  The  dedna- 
tion  of  time  and  energy  by  many  Hamden  citi- 
zend  has  played  an  important  role  in  furtf>ering 
the  town's  celebration  of  its  rich  heritage  and 
exciting  future.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  wishing  the  people  of  Hamden  well  as 
tf)ey  celebrate  a  joyous  200th  birthday. 


HAMDEN-200  YEARS  PROUD 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  comracTicuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13, 1986 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 1986  marks  ttie  bicentennial  of  ttie  found- 
ing of  the  town  of  Hamden  in  Connecticut's 
Third  Congressonal  District.  In  honor  of  this 
occasion,  the  town  will  hold  a  tiicentennlal  ball 
on  March  15,  kicking  off  a  7-month-long  birth- 
day celet}ration.  The  theme  of  this  celebration 
will  be  Hamden  s  rich  history  and  promising 
future. 

Incorporated  on  May  11,  1786  after  a 
frierxJIy  secession  from  neighboring  New 
Haven,  Hamden  has  earned  itself  a  distin- 
guished history.  As  a  resMent  of  Hamden,  I 
take  special  pride  In  recognizing  ttie  many  im- 


HEALTH  CARE  CHALLENGES 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  commend  Mk:hael  Hudson  of  ttie  Children's 
Defense  Fund  in  Texas  and  Maria  Kain  of  ttie 
March  of  Dimes  for  the  maternal  and  chikJ 
health  leadership  conferences  they  have 
sponsored  throughout  ttie  State  of  Texas. 
Through  ttieir  effcxts.  they  have  t)rought  to- 
gettier  health-care  provkjers  and  all  levels  of 
government  to  provide  a  better  understanding 
of  how  to  address  the  unk^ue  health  care 
needs  that  exist  along  the  southern  border 
region.  More  specifically,  ttiey  have  focused 
their  efforts  on  promoting  better  health  for 
ttiose  wtio  are  ttiis  most  vulnerable — mottiers 
and  children. 

Ttiere  is  a  deepening  crisis  In  tiealth  care 
access  and  delivery  along  the  United  States- 
Mexkx)  border.  Ttiere  Is  no  region  in  ttie  coun- 
toy  that  experiences  the  multiplKity  of  adverse 
factors  that  create  unique  heattti-care  prob- 
lems and  ina<xessibility  to  heaitti-care  deltvery 
that  afflKts  this  regkxi.  In  my  district  akxie, 
over   163,000  people,   a   majority  of  them 
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woman  and  chikjren,  living  in  medically  under- 
served  areas.  Our  regkxi's  unique  Internation- 
al and  geographk:  location  creates  additional 
health  care  challenges  that  most  other  parts 
of  the  nation  do  not  experience. 

With  the  demand  on  our  kx»l  resources  in- 
creasing every  year  while  revenues  are  dimin- 
istiing  due  to  dramatic  Federal  funding  cut- 
backs, kwal  and  Federal  efforts  to  confront 
ttiese  protilems  have  tteen  crippled.  Yet,  In 
spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  Children's  De- 
fense Fund  and  the  March  of  Dimes  have  co- 
ordinated a  publk:  education  effort  and  train- 
ing projects  that  includes  utilizing  the  limited 
funds  available  to  provkle  health  care  services 
to  the  poor  more  efficiently  and  cost  effective- 
ly wittiout  compromising  the  quality  of  that 
care. 

Their  dedication  and  commitment  has  gen- 
erated the  buikjing  of  a  state-wkJe  network  of 
infcxmed  advocates  who  are  working  together 
to  improve  the  health-care  status  of  mothers 
and  their  children. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  J. 
FRIENDLY 
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66  victory  over  the  Sprayberry  Yeltow  Jackets. 
Wills  guard  Dale  McCulkxigh— the  smallest 
player  on  the  court— scored  the  winning 
basket  with  only  3  seconds  left  on  the  clock. 

Wills  finished  the  season  with  a  29  to  3 
record,  whHe  Sprayt>erTy  won  27  and  tost  5. 

And,  although  Wills  took  the  State  AAAA 
titie,  Sprayberry  can  be  proud  of  its  designa- 
tion as  "Team  of  the  Year"  by  the  Cobb  Tip 
Off  Club,  and  the  naming  of  coach  Ken 
Clouse  as  coach  of  the  year  by  that  same  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  congratulating  Wills  Tigers  Coach  Char- 
lie Neal  and  his  players;  Dale  McCullough, 
Jackie  Joyner,  Bo  McQueen,  Keith  Chandler, 
Scott  Morgan.  Todd  Penland,  Brian  Oliver, 
Mark  Palmer,  Tim  Mitchell,  Scott  Bailey,  Mike 
Creech,  Terrel  Thomas,  and  Luther  Smith. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  also  join  me  in  com- 
mending Sprayt)erry  Coach  Ken  Clouse  and 
his  players;  Cecil  Bk>unt,  Rai  Faircloth,  Jeff 
Wallsinger,  James  Robinson,  Terry  Kemp, 
Spence  Travis.  Steve  Grant  Mike  Ellis,  Brad 
Hine.  Davkl  Bullard,  Tod  Miller,  Merit  Fitch, 
Mari(  Lucas,  and  Rob  Cothran 


HON.  BOl  GREEN 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Henry  J.  Friendly,  a  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals judge  in  New  York  for  27  years  and  also 
a  resklent  of  my  district,  who  died  recentiy. 
Judge  Friendly  had  a  national  reputation  for 
crafting  scholarly,  well-written  legal  opink>ns, 
and  he  has  also  been  called  one  of  the  great- 
est Federal  judges  in  the  history  of  the  Feder- 
al bench.  His  practical,  well-written  opink>ns 
are  still  cited  today. 

I  had  ttie  privilege  of  working  under  Judge 
Friendly  in  the  late  1950's  when  he  was  a 
senky  partner  and  I  was  an  associate  of  the 
Cleary,  Gottiieb,  Friendly  &  Hamilton  law  fimi. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  join  me  In  honoring  Judge  Friendly  for 
his  many  years  of  dedicated  putilk:  service. 
He  will  be  greaUy  missed. 


BASKETBALL  CHAMPIONSHIP 

GAME 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OFQEOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRK8KNTATIVX8 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 
Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  class  AAAA 
Georgia  State  high  school  basketball  champi- 
onship game  this  year  was  an  all-Cobb  County 
final,  bringing  together  the  outstanding  teams 
of  Wills  High  School  and  Sprayberry  High 
School.  I  woukf  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  achievements  of  these  two 
groups  of  outstanding  young  men  from  ttie 
Seventh  District  of  Georgia. 

To  borrow  a  line  from  the  Marietta  Daily 
Journal's  description  of  the  thrilling  encounter 
on  March  8:  It  is  too  bad  the  game  couM  not 
end  in  a  tie. 

The  Wills  Tiger*  stonned  back  from  a  64  to 
56  deficit  in  the  final  2  minutes  to  take  a  68  to 
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Whereas,  Our  oountry'i  POWi  must  never 
be  neglected  or  forgotten;  they  are  valiant 
Americana,  one  and  all.  who  sacrificed  on 
our  behalf  and  in  defense  of  our  freedom: 
Now,  therefore,  lie  it 

Raolved,  That  we,  the  memben  of  the 
110th  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  in  adopt- 
ing this  Resolution,  express  our  belief  ttiat 
Congress  should  broaden  beneflu  for 
former  prisoners  of  war  by  adopting  House 
Resolution  MA:  and  t>e  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislative  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  transmit  duly 
authenticated  copies  of  this  Remlutlon  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate,  and  each  memlwr  of 
Ohio's  Congressional  delegation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  support  to 
H.R.  864. 


H.R.  864 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiuraday,  March  13, 1986 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  speak  In  support  of  H.R.  864  and  to  submit 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  Ohk)  Legislature 
on  this  subject. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  864,  I  believe  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  improve  veterans'  bene- 
fits for  former  prisoners  of  war.  My  Ohto  col- 
league. Representative  Douo  Appleoate 
should  be  highly  commended  for  inti-odudng 
this  legislation. 

Specifically,  this  bill  woukJ  broaden  the  ben- 
efits available  to  former  POW's  suffering  from 
diseases  or  ottter  disorders  as  a  result  of  their 
wartime  imprisonment  These  individuals  have 
made  great  sacrifices  for  their  country  and 
shoukj  never  be  forgotten.  This  legislation  ad- 
dresses some  of  their  specific  needs  and  pro- 
vkles  them  with  relief. 

Mr.  Mk:hael  Medzie.  a  leading  proponent  of 
this  legislation  from  my  congresstonal  district 
has  recentiy  shared  with  me  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Ohk)  General  Assembly 
endorsing  this  legislation.  At  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  text  of  this  resolution  for  the 
Record.  The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  title  38  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  provides  specific  benefits  for  our  na- 
tion's former  prisoners  of  war.  who  suffered 
greatly  from  dietary  deficiencies,  forced 
labor,  and  other  Inhumane  treatment  by  en- 
emies of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  a  recent  evaluation  of  Veterans 
Administration  sUtlstlcal  data,  however,  re- 
veals that  current  laws  are  lamentably  Inad- 
equate with  respect  to  longtime  health 
problems  of  former  POWs;  and 

Whereas,  Hoiue  Resolution  464,  now 
pending  In  the  09th  Congress,  was  intro- 
duced to  further  amend  Title  38.  thereby 
broadening  the  beneflU  available  to  former 
POWs  suffering  from  long-lasting  Ulnessei. 
disorders,  or  conditions  resulting  from  their 
wartime  Incarceration;  and 


VOTE  ON  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MKULSKI 

OPMAKTLAKD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
voice  my  strong  opposition  to  ttie  Presklent's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Today.  I  voted  against  this  budget,  i  did  so, 
because  I  think  it's  a  bad  deal  for  taxpayers 
and  a  bad  deal  for  Maryland. 

I've  talked  to  mayors  about  this  budget  I'vt 
talked  to  students,  I've  talked  to  sentor  citi- 
zens, and  I've  talked  to  commuters.  I  got  ttie 
same  message  from  each  and  every  group: 
"Vote  'No'  on  the  President's  budget." 

I've  been  toM  by  everybody  from  the  Mayor 
of  Baltimore  to  the  county  commissk>ners 
from  Somerset  County  that  ttie  worst  thing 
this  budget  does  is  eliminate  all  revenue-shar- 
ing funds — about  $22  mlllk>n  for  Baltimore 
ak>ne.  That  means  tiiis  budget  cuts  out  funds 
communities  need  to  help  pay  for  police  and 
fire  protection,  as  well  as  ottier  needed  com- 
munity servtees. 

Second,  this  budget  cuts  out  all  funding  for 
ttie  Small  Business  Admlnlstiatton— a  Federal 
Program  that  worths  with  the  private  sector  in 
generating  new  economk:  growth  and  new 
jobs. 

For  senkK  citizens,  this  budget  is  a  real 
blow.  It  hurts  our  Medk:are  and  Medicak)  Pro- 
grams t>y  squeezing  services  and  Increasing 
premiums.  Under  Medcare  ak>ne,  ttie  monthly 
premium  wouW  go  up  from  $15.50  a  month  to 
$36  a  month,  in  a  5-year  period.  That's  an  In- 
crease of  over  100  percent,  and  ttiat's  unac- 
ceptable. 

For  Medk:are  patients,  the  PreskWnt't 
budget  woukJ  alk>w  fewer  dollars,  ttiereby  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  Medk^aid  available  tor 
nursing  home  care. 

Finally,  for  commuters  m  our  State,  this 
budget  Is  a  real  "flat  tire."  It  drastically  re- 
duces the  amount  of  money  spent  on  our 
highways  and  subways.  Under  this  budget  ttie 
green  Metro  line  will  go  unfinished,  and  our  al- 
ready overcrowded  highways  will  not  )ust  be 
ck)gged;  they'll  be  gridkMked. 

People  In  Maryland  need  a  chance  to  get  to 
wortt— on  roads  that  wort*.  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  keep  our  trairw  running  and 
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keep  our  highways  in  good  repair.  Ttite  budget 
does  neither. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  that  we  must  balance 
our  budget  We  must  reduce  Federal  sperKJ- 
mg.  I  know  that  the  Democratic  party  is  work- 
ing on  a  budget  of  our  own.  I  hope  that 
budget  will  aHow  us  to  meet  our  social  respon- 
sibility and  our  fiscal  responsitMlity. 

I  want  us  to  generate  new  revenues  respon- 
sibility. Government  shouldn't  be  irwolved  in — 
like  Conrail.  And,  I'm  working  to  do  ttwt. 

I  want  us  to  collect  wf«t  we're  due — that 
means  bnngtng  in  unpaid  taxes. 

I  think  we  shouW  eliminate  unneeded  and 
unheipfui  programs.  Getting  rxj  of  all  the  Gov- 
ernment's pakj  advisory  boards  is  a  good 
place  to  start. 

The  people  I  represent  work  hard  for  their 
money.  As  ttie  ad  says,  '"they  work  an  honest 
day  and  they  want  an  honest  deal." 

They  don't  mind  paying  ttieir  fair  share  of 
the  cost  of  Government,  but  they  want  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  services  for  a  dollar's  worth  of 
taxes. 

They  want  publK  investments  ttiat  generate 
private-sector  iobs.  They  want  their  Govern- 
ment to  be  In  touch  with  ttiem  and  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs. 

This  budget  is  not  in  touch;  it  is  not  resporv 
sive  to  the  needs  of  our  people;  and,  that's 
why  I  voted  agairtst  it 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  LARRY  L  CRAIG 

or  IDAHO 
a  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speak  ir,  today  I  voted 
agairrat  House  Joint  Resoiutk>n  534,  the  $5 
billion  supplemental  for  ttie  Ck>mmodity  Credit 
Corporation  [CCC],  for  a  very  important 
reason. 

Although  I  support  CCC  suppleinental  ap- 
propriations, I  coukJ  not  support  a  $91 9  millk)n 
appropnatK}n  tfiat  ttie  Appropnabons  Subcom- 
mittee ttirew  into  ttie  bill  for  ttie  Farmers 
Home  AdmintstratJon  [FmHA]  only  hours  after 
the  President  had  authorized  transfer  of 
moneys  ttvough  ttie  FmHA  for  farm  operating 


This  action  by  ttie  Appropriatkxis  Subcom- 
mittee Is  In  direct  violation  of  ttie  House  Agri- 
culture Committee's  budget  and  is  a  grave 
dislortkxi  of  ttie  legislative  process.  This 
action  destroys  ttie  integrity  of  ttie  proper 
committee's  and  ttieir  auttiority  over  ttieir  re- 
spective subcommittee  areas. 


GEORGIA  O'KEEFFE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  IfXW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSEirrATrVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  19S8 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  ^4ew  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  we  k>st  one  of  Amehca's  greatest 
artists.  Georgia  O'Keeffe,  wtio  died  at  the  age 
of  98  In  Santa  Fe,  NM,  has  been  called  one  of 
the  most  intensely  spiritual  painters  of  her 
age.  She  developed  a  personal,  refined  style, 
inherently  favonng  abstract  subject  matter,  yet 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

captunng  even  ttie  smallest  detail  of  her  be- 
k)ved  Souttiwest  in  magnificent  splendor. 

From  ttie  start  O'Keeffe's  integrity,  atten- 
tion to  detail,  and  contempt  for  shifting  art 
wodd  styles  were  apparent  What  is  most 
urMque  atxHJt  her  art  is  its  mutlatkxi  of 
scale — with  much  meaning  and  color,  stie  was 
able  to  make  ttie  smallest  detail  evoke  the  in- 
finite. Her  work  reflected  the  glory  of  ttie 
Souttiwest  often  depicting  dry  bones,  desert 
flowers,  and  breathtaking  landscapes.  "That 
was  my  country."  stie  explained.  "Terrible 
winds  and  a  wonderful  emptiness." 

Many  of  her  paintings  are  dramatk:,  stiarp- 
focused  enlargements  of  tiotank^al  details. 
These  images  glorifying  life  and  energy  are 
among  her  most  optimistk:  and  successful. 
Ottier  paintings  reflect  America's  folk  architec- 
ture, wtiere  stie  found  tranquility  and  stability, 
so  stiarply  contrasted  with  ttie  distraught 
urban  environment  stie  found  so  disturt>ing. 

Ttie  exhibit,  "Art  in  New  Mexkx),  1900- 
1945:  Pattis  to  Taos  and  Santa  Fe,"  currently 
on  view  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Na- 
tk>nal  Museum  of  Amehcan  Art  contains  a 
number  of  Georgia  O'Keeffe's  works  and  is  a 
fitting  tritxjte  to  this  outstanding  American 
artist 

Ttie  paintings  she  left  Inspire  quiet  medita- 
tkxi,  a  sense  of  timelessness  and  peace.  The 
legacy  of  Georgia  O'Keeffe  has  become  a 
true  Amencan  contritxjtion  to  civilizatk>n's 
greatest  artistic  creations. 


March  IS,  1986 

H.R.  4350.  THE  OMNIBUS  WILD 
AND  SCENIC  RIVER  BILL 


THE  FORGOTTEN  AMERICANS: 
OUR  HOSTAGES  IN  LEBANON 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13, 1986 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  next 
Tuesday,  on  March  18,  1984,  William  Buckley 
was  seized  by  kkjnapers  in  Lebanon.  Since 
ttiat  time,  5  other  Amehcans  have  tieen  ab- 
ducted in  Lebanon  wtio  are  still  being  hekj. 

When  62  Amencans  at  ttie  Amencan  Em- 
bassy in  Iran  were  taken  hostage  more  than  6 
years  ago,  the  Nation  and  ttie  U.S.  Govern- 
ment dkln't  once  forget  dunng  ttieir  1  year 
and  2  months  of  captivity  ttie  fact  that  our 
fellow  citizens  were  t>eing  hek)  under  terrible 
circumstances. 

I  frankly  do  not  understand  wtiy  ttiere  is  not 
a  similar  concern  expressed  nationally  atiout 
today's  forgotten  hostages  wtio  have  been 
languishing  for  so  long  somewtiere  In  Let>a- 
non. 

We  must  not  forget  these  6  new  American 
hostages:  William  Buckley,  Lawrence  Jenco, 
Peter  Kiltxjm,  Terry  Anderson,  Davkl  Jacot>- 
sen,  and  Thomas  Suttiertand. 

We  need  to  do  everything  we  can  to  remind 
the  American  public  and  the  international 
community  of  ttiis  outrageous  deprivation  of 
liberty  of  innocent  people  and  our  Govern- 
ment must  do  a  much  better  job  than  it  has  so 
far  to  obtain  their  release. 

These  6  Americans  deserve  to  be  free. 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  OORiraCTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  4350.  ttie 
omnibus  wild  and  scenk:  river  bill.  Ttie  bill 
makes  some  extremely  important  additxxis  to 
ttie  Federal  WikJ  and  Scenic  River  System 
and  I  applaud  National  Parks  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Bruce  Vento  for  his  fine  work  on 
this  bill.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  4350. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  ttie  provisk>n 
of  ttie  bill  wtiich  authorizes  a  wikJ  arid  scenk: 
study  of  ttie  West  Branch  of  ttie  Farmington 
River  In  ConnectKut.  Ttie  Farmington  River  is 
a  rare  resource  In  our  crowded  State.  It  is  a 
beautiful  river  wtiich  provkjes  ttiousands  of 
people  with  recreatk>nal  opportunities.  I 
strongly  support  the  inclusion  of  a  wikJ  and 
scenk:  study  of  ttie  Farmington  in  H.R.  4350. 
A  wild  and  scenk:  study  is  an  important  step 
toward  protecting  ttie  Farmington  from  degra- 
dation in  the  future. 

I  congratulate  Congresswoman  Johnson 
and  Congresswoman  Kennelly  for  ttie  crucial 
roles  ttiey  have  played  in  ttie  passage  of  this 
legislatk>n.  Congresswoman  Johnson  intro- 
duced H.R.  2191,  the  original  legislatkm  to  au- 
thorize a  wild  and  scenk:  study  of  ttie  Farm- 
ington. She  has  been  a  strong  and  enthusias- 
tk:  advocate  of  H.R.  2191  and  her  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Farmington  River  are  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Congresswoman  Kennelly  is  also  to  be 
commended  for  the  contributk>n  stie  has 
made  to  Farmington  wikJ  and  scenk:  legisla- 
tk)n.  Many  of  her  constituents  were  concerned 
ttiat  a  wild  and  scenk:  study  of  the  Farmington 
could  lead  to  a  shortage  of  water  in  the  Hart- 
ford area  if  the  area  experienced  a  severe 
drought  Because  of  her  efforts  Improvements 
have  been 'made  in  the  legislatk>n  which 
ensure  ttiat  ttie  dhnking  water  needs  of  tier 
constituents  wi!!  be  met  if  a  severe  water 
shortage  ever  occurs. 

Again,  I  want  to  congratulate  everyone  wtio 
has  worked  on  H.R.  4350.  Their  efforts  will 
lead  to  ttie  preservatkxi  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  rivers  in  America. 


OIL  IMPORT  FEE  IS  UNWISE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  possi- 
bility of  an  oil  Import  fee  has  been  receiving 
conskjerable  attentkin  in  recent  weeks.  The 
Energy  and  Commerce  Subcommittees  on 
Fossil  and  Synttietx:  Fuels,  and  Energy  Con- 
servatk>n  and  Power,  heM  a  joint  hearing  on 
March  13,  1986,  to  examine  the  energy  impli- 
cations of  an  oil  import  fee. 

While  the  domestic  oil  and  gas  industry  is 
understandably  strained  at  present  because  of 
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the  MJddan  drop  In  oil  prices,  I  am  convinced 
that  upon  a  full  reflection  of  the  many  facets 
of  this  issue  that  the  House  will  conclude  that 
an  oil  import  fee  is  most  unwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  Insert  my 
opening  statement  from  the  hearing  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Jonrr  EnnoT  SnacomfrrTis  Hxakino  on 
Oil  Import  : 


Just  a  few  yean  aco.  crude  oU  prices  were 
at  $34  per  iMirrel.  Certain  people  In  this 
room  were  predicting  that  President  Rea- 
gan's decontrol  of  oil.  In  January  1981. 
would  Jack  up  the  price  of  Texas  oU  to  150 
per  t>arrel  by  the  spring  of  1981.  OU  was 
supposed  to  be  $75  to  1100  per  barrel  by 
now.  with  retail  prices  for  gasoline,  home 
heating  oil.  and  other  petroleum  products 
going  up  with  the  price  of  crude. 

What  happened?  The  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  worked.  In  response  to  higher 
prices,  the  amount  of  energy  consumed  per 
unit  of  gross  national  product  has  fallen  by 
one-third  since  1973.  Meanwhile,  oil  produc- 
tion from  non-OPEC.  non-Communist 
sources  climbed  from  17.4  million  barrels  a 
day  In  1973  to  26.2  million  barrels  a  day  last 
August.  OPEC  production,  by  contrast, 
stirank  from  31.3  million  barrels  a  day  In 
1973  to  15.7  million  barrels  a  day  last 
August. 

Last  fall.  Saudi  Arabia  threw  In  the  towel 
at  trying  to  reduce  production  enough  to 
prop  up  prices.  It  l>oosted  its  production 
from  2  million  barrels  per  day  to  almost  5 
million  barrels  per  day  In  January.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  this  surge  In  production,  oU 
prices  have  fallen  nearly  60  percent  since 
late  Novemlier. 

Lower  oil  prices  are  good  news  for  con- 
sumers and  the  economy  l>ecau8e  they  mean 
lower  Inflation  and  more  economic  growth. 
At  least  one  econometric  forecasting  firm 
proJecU  that  a  $5  drop  In  oil  prices,  an 
amount  that  appears  conservative  now,  will 
txxwt  the  gross  national  product  by  one-half 
of  one  percent  and  produce  an  Inflation  rate 
almost  a  full  percentage  point  less  ttian 
would  otherwise  occur.  This  frees  up  re- 
sources for  Investment  In  other  domestic  en- 
terprises. 

Those  advocating  a  $6  per  barrel  Import 
fee  attempt  to  paint  it  as  a  painless  way  to 
raise  revenue.  However,  such  a  fee  would 
not  only  raise  Imported  oil  prices  by  $5  per 
tiarrel.  It  would  also  permit  domestic  oil 
prices  and  all  domestic  energy  prices  to  rise 
to  this  artificially  higher  level.  The  higher 
Inflation  rate  generated  by  these  price  In- 
creases would  boost  spending  for  Oovem- 
ment  entitlement  programs  and  raise  Inter- 
Ist  rates.  In  addition,  every  1  percentage 
point  reduction  In  economic  growth  reduces 
Federal  revenues  by  $15.6  billion  per  year, 
according  to  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Aside  from  those  hungry  for  more  Federal 
revenue,  advocates  of  an  Import  fee  Include 
those  who  fear  that  lower  oil  prices  wlU 
push  energy  consumption  to  dangerous 
levels  wtiUe  shutting  In  much  domestic  pro- 
duction. Hence,  they  8«e  lui  oil  Import  fee  as 
a  neceaaary  energy  policy  measure. 

This  argument  also  falls  upon  closer  scru- 
tiny. There  might  be  a  modest  Increase  In 
consimiptlon  from  lower  prices  as  consum- 
ers switch  from  other  fuels  to  oU.  but  It  Is 
very  unlikely  that  the  major  gains  over  the 
paat  decade  In  energy  efficiency  will  be  lost. 
Consumers  are  not  going  to  rip  out  their 
home  insulation  or  the  better  windows  and 
other  energy-saving  measures  they  liave 
taken  over  many  years.  The  same  holds  true 
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for  Industry  and  small  business.  The  auto- 
mobile, which  accounts  for  about  40  percent 
of  our  oU  consumption.  Is  a  case  In  point. 
While  consumers  are  shifting  toward  larger 
cars,  the  Ford  Crown  Victoria,  a  full  size 
1985  model,  at  21  miles  per  gallon  is  at  the 
low  end  of  fuel  economy  ratings  today.  How- 
ever, this  Is  the  same  mileage  rate  as  the 
1975  Ford  Pinto,  which  at  the  time  was 
Ford's  most  fuel  efficient  car. 

The  common  thread  ruruilng  through  all 
the  arguments  for  oil  Import  fees.  Is  that  oil 
prices  are  too  low.  Clearly,  the  sudden  drop 
In  prices  has  placed  great  stresa  on  the  do- 
mestic energy  Industry,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is,  the  same  benevolent  bureaucracy 
that  can  raise  oil  prices  to  artificially  higher 
levels  can  also  hold  the  price  artificially  low, 
as  It  did  In  the  1970's  with  price  and  alloca- 
tion controls. 

Rather  than  recreating  this  bureaucracy, 
the  better  course  of  action  Is  to  ride  out  this 
turn  of  events  and  reap  the  aggregate  bene- 
fits for  the  economy.  Although  It  appears 
that  lower  prices  are  here  to  sUy,  no  one 
can  predict  Just  what  those  prices  will  tie  or 
how  long  they  will  be  with  us.  We  should 
take  advantage  of  OPEC's  blunders  and  do 
those  things  that  will  enhance  the  domestic 
energy  Industry's  ability  to  survive  and  pros- 
per without  penalizing  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy. We  should:  (1)  decontrol  all  natural 
gas:  (2)  repeal  demand  constraints  such  as 
the  fuel  use  act:  and  (3)  allow  responsible  oil 
and  gas  development  both  offshore  and  on- 
shore. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 


THE  SINATRAS  RECEIVE 
HUMANITARIAN  AWARD 


HON.ALFREDA.(AL)McCANDLESS 

or  CALIPORMU 
IN  THI  MOt78I  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13, 1986 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
27,  1986,  Frank  and  Barbara  Sinatra  will  joint- 
ly receive  the  1985  Coachella  Valley  Humani- 
tarian Award  during  a  ceremony  In  Rancho 
Mirage,  CA.  The  Sinatras  are  resMenta  there, 
and  I  have  the  honor  of  representing  the  com- 
munity In  the  Congress. 

That  the  Sinatras  were  the  unanimous 
Choice  of  the  nine-member  Humanitarian 
Award  Board  Is  no  surprise,  since  both  Bar- 
bara and  Frank  have  long  been  Involved  In 
helping  people  in  the  Coachella  Valley  and 
beyond. 

The  charitable  organizations  whksh  have 
benefited  from  ttie  Sinatras'  time  and  gener- 
osity are  almost  too  numerous  to  list  and 
knowing  their  penchant  for  privacy,  I  wouW 
venture  to  guess  that  many  wtio  have  been 
helped  by  them  are  anonymous.  Since  I  alto 
reskle  In  the  Coachella  Valley,  however,  I  do 
know  that  the  Sinatras'  concern  for  the  sick 
and  underprivileged  has  been  evklenced  at 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Desert  Hospital  in  Palm 
Springs,  at  the  Memorial  Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer  Center,  and  at  the  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society,  Two  years  ago,  Barbara  Sinatra  was 
named  Woman  of  the  Year  by  Chlldhelp,  USA; 
next  year,  her  Barbara  Sinatra  Children's 
Center  at  the  Eisenhower  Medical  Center  will 
open;  and  she  is  curently  vice  presMent  of 
the  Wortd  Mercy  Fund.  She  has  also  found 
the  time  to  chair  the  Barbara  Sinatra  Celebrity 
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Art  Auction,  wMeh  benefits  chHdrsn  who  have 
suffered  from  sexual  abuse, 

Chlklren  In  need  are  obvioualy  a  special 
concern  for  both  Sinatras  Frank  received  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  Science  and  Art  from  the 
Austrian  Government,  after  he  gave  a  concert 
to  benefit  handicapped  chik)ren,  and  he  has 
k>ng  been  a  supporter  of  the  New  York  Police 
Athletk;  Organizatton.  which  sponsors  marry 
youth  programs. 

Recently,  Frank  received  the  PresMentiaJ 
Medal  of  Freedom,  our  Natk>n's  highest  civil- 
Ian  award. 

There  is  an  okj  adage  that  goes  something 
like,  "When  you  want  something  done  right, 
ask  the  most  busy  person  you  know  to  do  rt." 
A  lot  of  people  have  asked  this  remarkable 
couple  for  help,  but  mora  often,  they  have  vol- 
unteered before  ttie  request  was  even  made. 
The  Coachella  Valley  Is  an  even  better  place 
to  live  because  of  the  efforts  of  BartMra  and 
Frank  Sinatra,  both  of  whom  have  lived  In  the 
valley  for  almost  three  decades  in  (act,  wtien 
Frank  came  out  of  retirement  some  years  ago, 
valley  resklents  were  bemused  by  the  phrase, 
"Or  Blue  Eyes  Is  Back."  We  knew,  and  were 
glad,  that  he  and  Barbara  had  never  leftl 


NUCLEAR  REGULATORY 
REIFORM 


HON.  JOHN  McCain 

OP  ARtlONA 
IN  THE  HOt78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr,  MCCAIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  pleased  to 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  lk:ensing  of  ttie 
Perry  1  plant  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  For  the  first 
time  In  history,  our  Nation's  fleet  of  commer- 
cial nuclear  plants  numbers  100  strong.  Nu- 
clear power's  contribution,  considered  m  isola- 
tion. Is  truly  Impressive,  but  I  think  its  real  im- 
portance can  be  found  in  the  role  It  plays  m 
our  Nation's  overall  energy  strategy. 

We  survived  a  decade  of  economk:  shock 
following  the  oil  embargo  of  1073  by  aggres- 
sively developing  alternatives  to  foreign  oil  To 
accomplish  this,  we  wisely  looked  to  our  most 
abundant  native  resources — coal  and  uranium. 
The  Natkjn's  utilities  wer*  able  to  reduce  their 
use  of  oil  by  eo  percent,  tor  the  most  part  by 
increasing  their  use  of  nuclear  power  by  about 
300  percent. 

We  have  vran  a  temporary  victory  over 
OPEC,  but  we  are  In  danger  of  being  lulled 
Into  complacency.  We  have  stopped  ordering 
nuclear  plants  to  meet  future  electricity  needs, 
not  because  ttiey  are  unnecessary,  but,  in 
large  part,  because  we  have  lost  control  of 
the  process  we  created  to  lk:ense  and  regu- 
late them. 

I  believe  It  Is  vitally  Important  that  Congress 
act  now  on  Iksensing  reform  and  plant  design 
standardization  legislatk>n  so  that  we  may 
regain  control  of  this  process.  While  we  have 
some  breathing  room,  we  ahouM  press  ahead 
with  our  efforts  to  renew  the  future  of  this 
energy  optk>n  As  the  Natk>n't  100th  nuclear 
powerplant  begins  operatton,  we  should  re- 
member our  natk>nai  goal  of  permanently  re- 
ducing our  dependence  on  foritign  oil  and  the 
importance  of  nuclear  power  In  achieving  this 
goal. 


JMI 
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HONORINO  IRISH  WOMAN  AND 
MAN  OP  THE  YEAR  OP  THE 
ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  HIBER- 
lANS 


UMI 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  100 
years,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiberians  has  rep- 
resented the  interest  of  tf>e  Irish  here  in  this 
country.  A.O.H.  has  tieen,  arxj  continues  to 
be,  an  outspoken  force  for  peace  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

I  am  horxxed  to  Inform  the  Members  of  the 
Cor^gress  tt«t  on  Monday,  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
Mary  Rita  McNicholas  Carney  and  Charles  V. 
Byrne  have  been  given  the  distinct  honor  of 
being  etocted  Irish  Woman  and  Irish  Man  for 
1986. 

IMary  Rita  McNichoias  Carney  is  our  Irish 
Woman  of  the  Year.  She  Is  ttie  daughter  of 
Ruth  Loftus  and  John  V.  McNchoJas,  Jr.  After 
attending  St.  Ann's  School  and  Church,  Mary 
Rita  graduated  from  Ursuline  High  School  and 
attended  Mt.  Mercy  College  and  Voungstown 
State  University.  Her  professKXi  in  education 
started  as  a  third  grade  teacher  at  her  parish 
school.  Presently,  she  is  empkjyed  by  ttie 
Boardman  Local  District  as  an  exter>ded-day 
kindergarten  teacher  at  West  Boulevard 
School.  In  additkxi  to  her  school  responsibil- 
ities, Mary  Rita  serves  as  Secretary/Treasurer 
to  the  family  business,  Camey-McNk:holas, 
Inc.,  agents  for  United  Van  \jnes. 

As  a  successful  businesswoman,  Mary  Rita 
was  appo4nted  by  Governor  Richard  Celeste 
to  serve  as  State  chairperson  for  the  Ohio  Job 
Training  Partnership  Coordinabr>g  Council 
serving  from  February  1984,  to  June  1985.  In 
her  spare  time,  Mary  Rita's  community  activi- 
ties include  serving  on  YWCA  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, vice  president  of  tfie  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Irish  Heritage  Society,  AOH  Auxil- 
iary, and  most  recently  stie  served  as  cocf^r 
witti  her  husband,  Tom,  for  the  Hug-A-Thon,  a 
fundraising  project  to  aid  the  Battered  Per- 
son's Cnsis  Center. 

Mary  Rita  and  her  husbarxl,  Tom,  have 
three  chikJren;  T.J.,  Greg,  arxj  Molly.  They 
have  four  grandchikjren;  John,  Ben,  Tim,  and 
CaHStn  tfiat  will  keep  ttie  Irish  heritage,  culture, 
ar)d  traditkin  alive  for  future  ger>eratkxis. 

Our  Irish  Man  of  the  Year  for  1986,  Charles 
V.  Byrne  is  celebrating  his  goMen  anniversary 
as  a  hiberian.  Since  jointng  tbe  Ancient  Order 
of  Hiberians  in  1936.  he  has  hekj  every  offKe 
in  the  division,  served  as  county  preskJent 
State  chairman  of  Catholk:  Actk>n  and  State 
treasurer.  He  is  currently  serving  as  treasurer 
for  division  Ho.  6. 

His  is  a  life  member  of  ttie  Ancient  Order  of 
Hiberians.  Charles  represer'.do  his  diviskm  as 
delegate  to  seven  State  conventions  and 
three  national  conventk>ns,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  tf>e  Irish  Natkxial  Caucus.  As  a 
past  Grand  Knight  of  ttie  Kntghts  of  Columbus 
Council  No.  274,  Charies  is  currently  serving 
as  treasurer  and  serves  as  chairman  of  ttie 
1985  cfiarities  campaign.  In  additk>n  his  com- 
munity service  includes  5  years  as  chairman 
of  tfie  Measure-Up-Campaign,  a  program  tfiat 
helps  the  retarded  citizens. 
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Charles  received  his  educatxjn  at  St.  Ed- 
wards Elementary  School.  Hayes  Jr.  High,  and 
Rayen  High  School.  He  is  a  life  long  member 
of  St  Edward's  Parish  wfiere  he  serves  dili- 
gently as  an  usher. 

Charies  and  his  tovely  wife,  tfie  former 
Sarah  Rovan,  have  been  blessed  with  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Patricia  Tortora  and  a  son, 
Chtfles,  Jr.  They  have  one  granddaughter, 
Kathryn.  After  45  years  of  servk»  from  the 
General  Fireproofing  Co.  wfiere  he  was  a 
member  of  unkjn  No.  1617,  he  retired. 

Clearly,  ttiese  two  indivkjuals,  Mary  Rita 
McNkiholas  Carney  and  Charies  V.  Byrne  are 
ttie  finest  examples  of  I  risfv Americans,  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  ttiem  represent  our  commu- 
nity as  ttie  Irish  Woman  and  Irish  Man  of 
1986.  Thank  you. 
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FULL  EMPLOYMENT 


EXTENSION  PROGRAMS— WHERE 
WE  NEED  INCREASES.  NOT  CUTS 


HON.  JIM  ROSS  UGHTFOOT 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I've  sakj 
a  number  of  times  since  coming  to  Congress, 
agriculture  fias  tieen  going  through  difficutt 
trials  over  tfie  past  several  years,  and  tfiose  in 
mral  America  need  our  support  now  more 
ttian  ever. 

In  eariier  statements  objecting  to  tfie  admin- 
istratkxi's  misplaced  txjdget  priorities,  I've  ex- 
pressed my  view  that  we  cannot  pull  tfie  mg 
out  from  under  farmers,  particularly  in  this 
time  of  crisis. 

Since  ttie  administratk>n's  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  proposal  was  announced,  I've  heard 
from  many  of  my  constituents  about  proposed 
cuts  in  USDA's  extensk)n  programs. 

Now,  I've  king  pusfied  for  an  across-tfie- 
board  freeze  or  cut  in  Federal  spending  as  ttie 
fairest  way  to  deal  with  our  budget  defk:its.  So 
wfien  someone  suggests  tfiat  extensk>n  pro- 
grams can  tiear  a  cut  of  over  50  percent  in 
funding,  you  can  understand  my  dismay.  Ex- 
tension programs,  even  in  good  times,  fiave 
provided  tfie  backtx>ne  of  support  for  rural 
communities — in  times  of  crisis  ttiese  pro- 
grams t>ecome  all  tfie  more  indlspensible. 

I  have  no  chok:e  but  to  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  enlist  tfieir  support  for  maintaining 
extenskxi  services  in  this  time  of  need.  Hope- 
fully, you  will  all  sfiare  my  commitment  to 
ttiese  invaluable  programs. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  coNiracncuT 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connectk»Jt  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  unavoidably  absent  due  to  a  kxig- 
standing  commitment  in  my  district  for  ttie 
vote  on  House  Concurrent  Resolutkin  296, 
tfie  PreskJent's  budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

Klad  I  been  present,  I  woukJ  have  voted 
"no." 


CHALLENGES  BEFORE  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  HAITI 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUlfBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  March  13, 1986 

Mr.  FAUI^TROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Ms.  MIreille  Merove- 
Pierre,  presklent,  board  of  directors  of  tfie  Hai- 
tian-American Cfiamt>er  of  Commerce  enck>8- 
ing  a  resolutx>n  passed  by  tfiat  organizatkjn. 

Ttie  letter  asked  me  to  sfiare  the  resolution 
with  my  colleagues.  It  is  with  enthusiasm  tfiat  I 
bring  to  tfie  attentxm  of  this  body  an  ekxjuent 
statement  by  tfie  Haitian-American  Cfiamber 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  on  tfie  challenge 
before  the  Haitian  people  and  all  of  us  wfio 
wish  tfiem  well: 

Resolution  of  the  HAmAN-AviEmcAN  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry 

We  l>eUeve  that  it  Is  important  for  U,S. 
lawmakers  to  be  aware  of  the  significance  of 
recent  developments  in  Haiti  to  America's 
long-term  interests  in  the  Caribtiean.  The 
Duvalier  overthrow  is  no  longer  front  page 
news,  and  we  realize  that  events  outside 
Haiti— South  Africa,  the  Philippines,  El  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua,  the  Middle  East— are  com- 
peting for  attention.  Washington  must  not 
overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  the  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  phase  of  rebuilding  Haiti's 
economy,  and  political  system,  is  Just  l>egin- 
nlng.  It  is  essential  that  positive  efforts 
made  by  Haiti's  transition  government  re- 
ceive adequate  and  timely  U.S.  support.  Cur- 
rent economic  and  political  costs  are  low 
compared  to  what  will  l>e  needed  later  If  a 
good  job  is  not  done  now.  We  hope  you  will 
share  our  message  with  the  Black  Caucus 
and  the  entire  Congress. 


UKRAINE  FAMINE  COMMIS- 
SION-APPOINTMENT OP  MEM- 
BERS 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OP  plorioa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13, 1986 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  Publk:  Laws  98-473  and  99-180, 
establishing  and  governing  tfie  Commission 
on  the  Ukraine  Famine,  the  following  publk: 
members  are  hereby  appointed: 

Mr.  Bohdan  Fedorak.  24215  Hill,  Warren. 
Ml. 

Dr.  Myron  Kuropas,  170  llehamwood  Drive. 
De  Kalb,  IL. 

Mr.  Daniel  Marchishln.  518  Church  Street, 
Bound  Brook,  NJ. 

Dr.  Lubow  Margolina-Hansen,  2912  38th 
Street,  Washington,  DC. 

Mrs.  Ulana  MazuritevKh,  642  Ctielten  Hills 
Drive,  Philadelphia.  PA. 

Dr.  Oleh  Weres,  6455  Irwin  Court.  Oakland, 
CA. 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  mcmoAii 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rxprisintativbs 

Thursday,  March  13,  1986 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1.  the 
Natk>nal  Committee  for  Full  Employment  and 
a  Shorter  Work  Week  will  be  holding  Its  first 
annual  conference. 

I  have  k>ng  been  convinced  that  the  ques- 
tkxi  of  jobs  and  unemployment  is  our  Nation's 
most  pressing  domestk;  problem.  And  for  an 
equally  k)ng  perkxl  of  time  I  have  been  con- 
vinced that  finding  ways  to  meet  that  problem 
is  tfie  biggest  challenge  facing  our  Natk>n, 
and.  In  the  first  place,  tfie  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

This  conference  is  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  how  trade  unionists  around  the  country 
are  organizing  to  deal  with  unemployment  and 
the  need  to  create  jobs.  To  the  extent  that 
labor  unkjns  participate  in  the  conference — 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  listens  to 
them— to  that  extent  will  we  have  taken  a 
step  toward  provkling  meaningful  jobs  at  a  liv- 
able wage  for  all  wfio  want  tfiem. 

My  study  of  history,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
failure  of  Reaganomk:s,  has  led  me  to  the 
concluskxi  that  these  jobs  will  not  be  created 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

without  action  by  the  CongrMS  to  reduce  the 
workweek.  Tfiat  la  wfiy  I  have— and  have 
every  year  since  1977— introduced  legialatton 
to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
reduce  the  workweek. 

My  bill.  H.R.  2933.  provkJe*  for  a  ttatutory 
reductton  in  the  workweek  to  30  hour*,  bans 
compulsory  overtime,  and  Increaam  tfie  pen- 
alty for  overtime  hours.  Were  Its  provision  fully 
in  effect  today,  at  least  7  milton  workers  who 
are  presently  unemployed  would  have  jobs. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  many  of  my 
friends  in  the  labor  movement  In  Chicago  on 
May  1.  in  an  Indepth  discussion  and  examina- 
tion of  this  issue,  and  I  urge  all  my  friends  to 
participate. 

At  this  point,  I  vi^ould  like  to  Introduce  Into 
the  CONORE88IONAL  RECORD,  a  Statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the 
Honorable  Williai^  Proxmire,  regarding  the 
shorter  work  week  which  was  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  Janu- 
ary 1986  Economic  Report  of  the  Preaklent. 

Senator  Proxi^iire  states: 

Considering  a  shorter  workweek.  There 
has  been  no  change  In  wage  and  hour  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  the  B-hour  day  and 
the  5-day  week  for  more  than  50  yean. 
Meanwhile,  there  has  been  a  vast  Increase 
In  productivity.  It  has  l>een  estimated  that  a 
statutory  change  in  overtime  from  time- 
and-a-half  to  double-time  would  create  at 
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last  1  million  additional  Jobs  at  no  ooat  to 
the  taxpayer  and  only  modest  oost  to  em- 
ployers. 

A  itatutory  reduction  In  weekly  hotin  to 
35  from  the  present  40  iMfore  overtime  pay 
is  triggered  would  create  between  6  million 
and  7  million  jobs.  Any  Improvement  In 
wage  and  hour  legislation  would  at  least 
temporarily  cost  some  workers  a  modest  re- 
duction in  compensation.  Some  would  lose 
overtime  to  newly  hired  employees. 

Most  employers  could  not  be  expected  to 
increase  hourly  pay  lufficlently  to  make  up 
for  the  shorter  number  of  houn  worked. 
The  reduction  in  weekly  houn  before  over- 
time is  triggered  would  also  tend  to  Increase 
cost  and  prices  somewhat. 

It  would  be,  however,  a  humane  and  prac- 
tical way  of  increasing  the  numt>er  of  jobs 
substantially  and  reducing  unemployment 
without  government  expenditures.  In  effect, 
it  would  enact  a  national  policy  of  sharlnt. 
jobs.  ^ 

This  country  followed  this  policy  suooesa- 
fully  for  some  40  years,  from  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  until  the  middle  1930's.  With 
unemployment  on  a  long-term  rising  trend 
for  the  past  30  years,  it  may  be  time  to 
resume  a  modest  application  of  higher  over- 
time payments  and  shorter  statutory  work 
weeks,  to  reduce  unemployment. 

A  happy  side  effect  of  this  policy  would  be 
an  Increase  in  leisure  time  for  America's  110 
million  working  people. 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  10,  1986) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond!. 

PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  unalienable  rights 
•  •  •  to  secure  these  rights  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men  deriv- 
ing their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed."— Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

God  of  Creation,  we  thank  You  for 
our  political  system,  its  uniqueness  in 
history,  and  the  prosperous,  powerful 
Republic  which  is  its  product.  We 
thank  You  for  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple that  sovereignty  belongs  to  the 
people  and  that  government  receives 
its  powers  from  them.  Help  us  to  real- 
ize. Lord,  that  if  the  people  fail  to  un- 
derstand this— if  they  ignore  or  ne- 
glect their  sovereignty,  the  system  in- 
evitably will  break  down.  Awaken  us  to 
the  peril  of  the  Republic  if  people  ab- 
dicate their  sovereignty  and  quicken 
the  people  to  their  indispensable  re- 
sponsibility. We  pray  in  His  name  who 
is  the  source  of  all  power.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each.  I  will  reserve  any  time  I 
do  not  use. 

That  is  to  be  followed  by  special 
orders  in  favor  of  Senators  Hawkins, 
Proxmire,  and  Baticvs. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

Following  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  the  House  message  to  accompany 
H.R.  3128,  reconciliation.  Pending  is 
amendment  No.  1673. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  and  I  know  a 
number   of   Members   have   conflicts 


starting  early  this  afternoon,  that  we 
could  be  on  this  measure  right  at  10 
o'clock.  If  there  are  amendments,  the 
amendments  should  be  offered.  There 
will  be  a  limit  of  30  minutes  on  each 
amendment.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
So  we  can  move  rather  quickly.  I  un- 
derstand there  may  be  three,  four,  or 
five  amendments,  or  maybe  more.  I  am 
not  certain. 

If  we  can  act  on  reconciliation  and 
dispose  of  that,  then  it  would  be  my 
hope  that,  if  we  can  get  an  agreement, 
we  can  take  up  the  Pitzwater  nomina- 
tion, after  going  into  executive  session, 
file  cloture,  get  unanimous  consent  on 
the  cloture  motion,  and  dispose  of  that 
matter. 

Then,  before  we  leave  today,  lay 
down  the  water  resources  bill. 

On  Monday,  it  would  seem  to  me  if 
we  can  accomplish  this  much  today,  I 
would  be  in  a  pretty  good  position  to 
indicate  to  Members,  if  we  are  able  to 
lay  down  the  water  resources  bill 
today  or  the  first  thing  on  Monday, 
that  it  is  my  view  that  there  are  prob- 
ably enough  matters  to  be  taken  care 
of  in  the  water  resources  bill,  amend- 
ments that  can  be  accepted,  opening 
statements  and  other  areas  of  discus- 
sion, where  we  could  probably  avoid 
any  rollcall  votes  on  Monday.  But  it 
wlU  depend  on  how  much  we  accom- 
plish today.  I  will  try  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement as  early  as  I  can  so  that 
Senators  who  have  conflicts  on 
Monday  can  be  advised. 


SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  OFFICE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  respond- 
ing to  the  concerns  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  regarding  terminations 
within  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  I  submit  the  following  informa- 
tion which  I  have  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  for 
the  Record. 

In  June  1985  when  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms'  tenure  began,  he  communicated 
to  each  of  his  department  heads  his 
targeted  direction  toward  efficiency 
and  effectiveness,  stressing  the  over- 
riding need  to  maintain  or  increase 
services  within  increasingly  limited  re- 
sources. He  also  began  at  that  time  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  overall  organi- 
zation to  identify  both  functions  and 
positions  which  could  be  viewed  as  du- 
plicative or  nonessential,  recognizing 
from  the  outset  that  it  might  come 
down  to  a  choice  between  management 
staff  or  production  personnel.  Indeed, 
a  recent  study  in  one  area  of  his  oper- 


ations revealed  that  while  the  industry 
norm  for  supervisory  personnel  is  1:17, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  ratio  Is  approxi- 
mately 1:3.  Clearly,  management  levels 
needed  to  be  examined  and  assessed 
for  cost  effectiveness. 

Several  options  were  considered 
within  the  overall  need  for  reapplica- 
tion  of  limited  resources.  This  whole 
process  evolved  over  an  8-month 
period  and  has  involved  attrition,  abo- 
lition, or  consolidation  of  positions  as 
well  as  replacement  of  personnel.  The 
decision  regarding  replacement  of 
higher  level  supervisory  personnel  in 
the  Service  Department  and  Computer 
Center  had  as  its  basis  the  determina- 
tion and  realization  that:  First,  the 
number  of  administrative  positions 
was  disproportionately  large  to  the 
needs  of  the  department:  and,  second, 
the  management  team  was  not  re- 
sponding as  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  had 
hoped  to  the  new  way  of  conducting 
business.  These  were  difficult  deci- 
sions but  necessary  for  improving  the 
efficiency  of  the  Senate  as  an  institu- 
tion. These  combined  efforts  to  date 
have  resulted  in  an  anticipated  full 
year  reduction  of  69  positions  and  an 
approximate  $1.8  million  from  the 
pending  fiscal  year  1987  budget  esti- 
mate. Similar  persoimel  reductions 
were  made  in  the  Service  Department 
in  1981  due  to  budgetary  restrictions. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  affected 
individuals  had  several  years  of  senior- 
ity, however,  the  restructuring  was 
conducted  on  a  very  objective,  busi- 
nesslike planning  basis,  without  regard 
to  personal  considerations.  This  obvi- 
ously called  for  the  establishment  of 
priorities  geared  toward  production 
demands  and  legitimacy  of  functions. 

It  is  never  easy  to  have  to  inform 
employees  that  their  services  are  no 
longer  required,  especially  when  termi- 
nations are  based  on  the  legitimacy  of 
their  function.  Certainly  there  is  a 
human  side  to  every  employee,  from 
the  nightshift  custodian  in  the  Capitol 
to  members  of  my  immediate  staff; 
and,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  each 
and  every  employee  has  a  very  real 
personal  life  and  a  need  to  be  em- 
ployed. For  this  reason,  there  was  a 
conscious  effort  to  avoid  bringing  per- 
sonal considerations  into  the  decision- 
making process. 

Special  provision  was  made  for  each 
individual  terminated.  Everyone  af- 
fected was  provided  with  at  least  10 
days  administrative  leave  over  and 
above  their  unused  vacation  time  to 
facilitate  relocation  efforts.  The  Ser- 
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geant  at  Arms'  Director  of  Human  Re- 
sources made  a  concerted  effort  to 
meet  personally  with  everyone  affect- 
ed to  discuss  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, Ramspect  Act  opportunities  and 
general  r6simi6  preparation  and  job 
search  assistance. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  in  the 
professional  workplace  to  reorganize 
an  organization  to  effect  efficiencies 
and  increase  cost  effectiveness,  espe- 
cially when  mandated  by  limited  re- 
sources. I  would  venture  to  say  that  in 
the  coming  months  cutbacks  will 
become  conunonplace  throughout  the 
Federal  Government  as  we  strive  for  a 
balanced  budget. 

The  narrow  timeframe  for  depar- 
tiu-es  was  established  in  the  interest  of 
preserving  morale  and  avoiding  even 
greater  disruption  and  anxiety  than 
was  already  bound  to  occur.  There  was 
also  every  intention  of  being  as  fair 
and  reasonable  as  possible.  The  affect- 
ed employees  were  notified  of  their 
terminations  in  mid-February.  To  date 
each  remains  on  the  payroll:  they  will 
remain  in  payroll  status  until  they 
have  used  their  entire  1986  leave  enti- 
tlement plus  an  additional  10  days  of 
administrative  leave— for  most  this 
equates  to  6  weeks  on  the  payroll  after 
notice  of  termination.  Options  for  fur- 
ther monetary  considerations  to  these 
individuals  could  not  be  effected  due 
to  limited  budgetary  resources.  The 
Directors  and  Deputy  Directors  of  the 
Service  Department  and  Computer 
Center  will  remain  on  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  payroll  until  the  first  day  of 
May— a  10-week  consideration. 

While  I  regret  very  much  the  per- 
sonal sacrifices  which  have  resulted 
from  this  reorganization,  we  have  an 
interesting  tendency  around  here  to 
point  our  finger  in  the  other  direction 
whenever  the  subject  of  waste  and  in- 
efficiency is  mentioned. 

We  like  to  talk  about  waste  and  mis- 
management In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment never  once  admitting  that  our 
very  own  base  of  operations  could 
stand  a  little  scrutiny.  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  Office  examined  its  organization 
and  correctly  consolidated  some  of  its 
subdivisions  into  one.  The  time  had 
come  to  eliminate  inefficiency  result- 
ing from  the  duplication  of  functions. 
And  to  a  large  degree  this  has  been  ac- 
complished. The  Office  has  pooled  its 
resources  where  necessary.  It  has 
transferred  employees  in  some  cases  to 
areas  that  require  more  manpower  and 
eliminated  positions  in  areas  where 
functions  overlapped.  These  decisions 
have  not  been  easy  ones.  They  never 
are.  They  are  difficult  ones  that  evoke 
sympathy  for  those  whose  jobs  have 
been  eliminated.  Waste  is  an  easy 
topic  to  talk  about  in  the  abstract,  par- 
ticularly when  it's  the  other  branch  of 
Government's  problem.  But  I  would 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
branch    of    Government    must    shed 


itself  of  the  luxuries  which  we  can  no 
longer  afford. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattincly).  The  distinguished  acting 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 


POSSIBLE  RESULTS  OF  GRAMM- 
RUDMAN-HOLLINGS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
vote  on  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment has  been  put  off  until  March  25. 
But  the  issue  will  be  the  same  then 
that  it  has  been  all  along:  Should  we 
be  tampering  with  our  Constitution 
when  we  can  achieve  what  we  all  want 
better  and  faster  by  making  the  legis- 
lative process  work?  We  do  not  need  to 
play  around  with  the  Constitution  to 
eliminate  the  deficit  and  get  the 
budget  in  balance.  All  we  need  is  a 
good  sense  of  national  priorities  and 
the  will  to  back  those  priorities  with 
our  votes. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  Senator 
Mark  Hattield,  a  Republican,  who. 
like  me.  is  against  the  proposed 
amendment,  said  the  other  day: 

If  you  like  Oramm-Rudman,  you  ought  to 
love  the  constitutiDnal  amendment.  One 
may  be  a  can  of  worms,  but  the  other  Is  a 
barrel  of  snakes. 

Well.  I  do  not  like  Gramm-Rudman. 
It  is  a  can  of  worms.  I  voted  against  it. 
But  now  that  it  is  law,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  do  my  part  to  try  to  make  it 
work.  As  any  young  fisherman  can  tell 
you.  even  a  can  of  worms  can  be  put  to 
good  use.  But  unless  you  work  In  a  car- 
nival sideshow,  why  would  you  want  a 
barrel  of  snakes?  I  certainly  do  not. 
and  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  do  either. 

I  opposed  Gramm-Rudman  for  three 
reasons: 

One,  I  believed  it  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. One  court  has  now  so  ruled, 
and  I  suspect  the  Supreme  Court  will 
sustain  that  ruling. 

Two,  it  can  lead  to  a  transfer  of  au- 
thority, a  very  serious  transfer  of 
power,  from  the  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

While  I  am  serving  in  this  body  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  I  am  not  about  to  go 
along  with  transfers  of  power  that 
could  diminish  the  role  of  Congress 
and  lead  to  an  imperial  Presidency. 

Three,  I  voted  against  Gramm- 
Rudman  most  importantly  because  it 
can  lead  to  across-the-board  cuts  in 
virtually  all  programs  without  any 
sense  of  priorities,  programs  particu- 
larly helpful  to  very  poor  people 
having  in  good  part  been  exempted, 
but  programs  that  affect  the  welfare 
of  all  Americans  having  not  been  ex- 
empted. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  the 
sort  of  cuts  that  we  could  see  coming 


and  will  come  if  the  Gramm-Rudman 
automatic  cuts  actually  occur. 

One,  we  have  had  a  year  of  air  disas- 
ters with  rising  fatalities,  and  yet 
Gramm-Rudman  can  lead  to  a  25-per- 
cent cut  in  air  contt'Ollers  and  air 
safety  inspectors.  The  inevitable 
result:  More  dangerous  skies,  more  air 
crashes,  more  fatalities,  more  claims 
against  the  United  States,  new  costs. 

Two,  we  have  a  serious  problem  at 
our  borders.  The  worst  aspect  is  drugs 
coming  across  our  border,  hard  drugs 
that  lead  to  violence  and  death  in  our 
cities  and  corruption  of  many,  many 
young  Americans.  Gramm-Rudman 
could  mean  as  much  as  a  25-percent 
cut  in  the  border  patrol.  In  Customs 
agents,  in  the  Coast  Guard,  in  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency,  in  the  FBI, 
in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Inevitable  result:  More  hard 
drugs  across  the  border  In  California, 
in  Florida,  and  elsewhere  in  our  coun- 
try, and  more  severe  problems  of 
crime,  mayhem,  bloodshed,  muggings, 
and  deaths  in  our  streets. 

Three,  we  have  had  an  18-percent 
cut  in  education  in  the  past  5  years. 
Gramm-Rudman  could  lead  this  year 
to  another  25-percent  cut  and  to 
deeper  cuts  in  ensuing  years.  This 
would  be  absolute  folly,  ending  our 
effort  to  invest  in  the  quality  and  in 
the  capacities  of  young  Americans, 
making  it  far  more  difficult  for  us  to 
compete  with  other  countries  in  world 
trade  tuid  in  world  security  matters. 

Finally,  among  msuiy  other,  I  think, 
terrible  examples  of  what  Gramm- 
Rudman  could  bring,  it  could  lead  to 
across-the-board  cuts  in  national  de- 
fense, with  no  sense  of  priorities,  that 
could  decimate  our  conventional  readi- 
ness forces,  make  us  more  reliant  upon 
nuclear  weapons,  lead  to  a  situation 
where  a  President  might  be  compelled 
to  turn  to  nuclear  weapons  at  a  time 
of  crisis,  leading  to  the  ultimate 
horror  of  a  nuclear  catastrophe. 

We  must  avoid  all  of  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  way  is  to  make  Oramm- 
Rudman  work,  now  it  is  law.  so  that 
we  can  work  out  a  budget  agreed  upon 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
avoid  the  automatic  trigger  that  would 
lead  to  that  sort  of  ridiculous,  unwise, 
and  dangerous  cuts  in  some  domestic 
and  foreign  programs.  What  we  need 
to  do  is  agree  on  that  budget.  I,  for 
one.  will  do  all  I  can  to  work  with  the 
President,  with  Members  of  Congress, 
the  House  and  Senate  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  to  agree  upon  a 
budget  that  will  avoid  the  worst  as- 
pects of  Oramm-Rudman. 


EXPRESSION  OF  CONCERN 
ABOUT  CHANGES  IN  RECON- 
CILIATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  reconciliation  matter,  I  want  to 
serve     notice     that     Senator     Pin 
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Wilson,  my  Republican  colleague,  and 
I  have  some  grave  concerns  about 
some  very  unfair  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed Republican  leadership  substi- 
tute on  reconciliation.  We  shall  be 
bringing  that  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  shortly  and  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  cope  with  one  of  the 
very  serious  problems  that  result  from 
changes  negotiated  privately  between 
Senate  Republican  staff  and  White 
House  staff. 

The  very  complex  language  of  this 
proposal,  unseen  by  suiy  committee  of 
the  Senate  or  by  CBO,  will  take  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  from  my 
State  if  it  ever  becomes  law.  It  ought 
to  be  defeated. 

And  Senator  Wilson  and  I  will  at- 
tempt to  restore  language  previously 
passed  by  both  Houses,  which  will  give 
all  coastal  States  a  more  effective 
voice  in  the  negotiations  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  over  coastal 
oil  and  gas  development. 


RESERVATION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADERS  TIME 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
reserve  whatever  time  is  left  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HAWKINS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


JMI 


BURMA— A  BRIGHT  SPOT  ON 
THE  DRUG  ERADICATION  SCENE 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  not  a  great  number  of  bright 
spots  in  the  realm  of  international 
narcotics  trafficking  and  efforts  to 
bring  it  under  control.  But  one  place 
where  the  outlook  is  encouraging  is 
Burma.  The  Burmese  have  recently 
begun  aerial  spraying  of  poppy  fields, 
something  the  United  States  has  advo- 
cated for  some  time.  We  provided 
three  aircraft  to  Burma  for  use  in 
aerial  spraying,  and  trained  nine  Bur- 
mese pilots  in  agricultural  spraying 
techniques.  In  addition,  we  trained  a 
nimiber  of  Burmese  policemen  in  spe- 
cial drug  control  courses  at  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center 
in  Glynco,  GA.  They  will  function  as 
team  managers  to  train  and  lead  their 
fellow  policemen  in  drug  eradication 
efforts.  These  actions  are  encouraging, 
in  that  the  Burmese  are  officially 
seeking  outside  help  in  trying  to  curb 
opium  production  and  committing 
their  own  resources  to  acheive  this 
goal. 

One  should  note  that  while  Burma  is 
one  of  the  world's  largest  producers  of 
illicit  opium,  the  central  government 


does  not  have  effective  control  of  the 
primary  growing  areas.  The  Burma 
Communist  Party  controls  the  largest 
growing  area,  with  increasing  numbers 
of  refineries  in  Communist-controlled 
territory. 

Poppy  growing  is  a  key  ingredient  of 
the  economy  in  insurgent-dominated 
territory,  and  the  insurgents  use  the 
profits  from  opium  smuggling  to  fi- 
nance their  revolutionary  activities. 
The  Burmese  Government  is  firmly 
committed  to  wiping  out  illicit  narcot- 
ics production  and  destroying  the  or- 
ganizations involved.  Their  reasoning 
is  simple:  the  drug  trade  feeds  the  in- 
surgency and  provides  the  wherewith- 
al for  buying  its  weapons. 

The  Burmese  strategy  includes  the 
annual  "Hellflower"  campaign,  in 
which  police,  army,  and  civilians  move 
into  an  opium-growing  area  to  eradi- 
cate the  crops  manually.  Simulta- 
neously, a  military  operation  is 
launched  against  the  heroin  refineries. 
The  results  thus  far  have  been  out- 
standing. Of  the  estimated  75,000  hec- 
tares planted  in  1985-86,  15,000  hec- 
tares have  been  eradicated  manually 
and  by  aerial  spraying.  Large  seizures 
of  opium,  heroin  morphine  base,  and 
chemicals  associated  with  drug  pro- 
duction have  been  made  in  recent 
months.  The  destruction  of  one-fifth 
of  the  crop  is  just  short  of  spectacular. 
This  success  did  not  come  without  sac- 
rifice. More  than  100  Burmese  were 
killed  every  month  in  the  war  against 
drug  trafficking  and  drug-financed  in- 
surgents. 

Carrying  the  battle  further,  Burma 
has  tightened  its  drug  control  laws, 
providing  stiff  penalties  and  legal 
sanctions  for  every  aspect  of  narcotics 
production,  processing,  and  cultiva- 
tion. Prison  terms  of  5  to  10  years  and 
fines  of  $1.300— and  that  is  big  money 
in  Burma- are  meted  out  to  defend- 
ants convicted  of  cultivation,  manufac- 
ture, possession,  and  transportation  of 
narcotics,  or  unauthorized  transfer  of 
prescription  drugs.  For  processing, 
there  can  be  a  term  of  10  years  to  life 
and  a  $6,600  fine.  For  the  import  or 
export  of  drugs  or  materials  relating 
to  drugs,  one  can  draw  a  term  of  10 
years  to  life  imprisonment,  or  the 
death  penalty.  For  accepting  bribes, 
there  can  be  a  3-  to  5-year  jail  sen- 
tence and  for  using  narcotics,  3  to  5 
years. 

Burma  conducts  a  continuous,  inten- 
sive program  of  drug  information  in 
schools  and  through  posters,  radio, 
and  television.  The  prevention  theme 
is  stressed  in  schools  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  exhibitions,  and  competi- 
tions. The  harmfulness  of  narcotics  is 
regularly  emphasized  at  mass  rallies 
and  political  indoctrination  sessions. 
Burmese  Government  agencies  also 
use  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  maga- 
zines to  warn  of  the  dangers  from  drug 
abuse. 


Burma's  Ministry  of  Health  has 
sharply  stepped  up  both  the  number 
and  quality  of  treatment  and  detoxifi- 
cation centers.  Under  the  new  anti- 
drug laws,  addicts  are  required  to  reg- 
ister. After  registration,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  are  compulsory.  Failure 
to  register  and  seek  treatment  is  dealt 
with  harshly,  with  prison  terms  up  to 
3  years. 

The  effort  has  paid  off.  The  addic- 
tion rate  has  stabilized  in  Burma,  in 
contrast  to  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  where  the  addiction  rate 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Burma 
has  shown  that  it  has  the  will,  the  re- 
solve, and  the  determination  to  fight 
drugs.  We  in  America  congratulate 
Burma's  leaders  and  the  Burmese 
people  on  their  success,  and  say  keep 
up  the  good  work. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


HOW  WE  ARE  BUYING  OFF 
NATO  ALLIES'  OBJECTIONS  TO 
STAR  WARS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
future  historians  looking  back  on  the 
1980's  will  be  impressed  by  the  re- 
markably skillful  way  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  sold  "star  wars"  over 
the  emphatic  objections  of  so  much 
expert  opinion  in  the  United  States.  If 
it  continues,  star  wars  will  become  the 
most  costly  military  program  in  the 
history  of  the  world  by  far.  Yet  the 
administration  has  persuaded  Con- 
gress to  plunge  ahead  with  it  at  the 
very  time  the  country  staggers  under 
the  load  of  the  biggest  deficits  in  the 
Nation's  history.  The  biggest  political 
issue  of  the  day  in  America  is  the  sky- 
rocketing national  debt  and  the  end- 
less succession  of  huge  deficits.  Yet 
the  President  was  able  to  persuade 
Congress  to  double  star  wars  research 
spending  in  1986.  And  he  is  well  on  his 
way  to  persuading  Congress  to  shove  it 
ahead  by  another  huge  100  percent  in 
1987. 

Even  this  amazing  performance 
pales  by  comparison  with  the  remarka- 
ble way  the  President  has  stilled  the 
objection  of  the  Nation's  military 
allies.  The  European  NATO  countries 
depend  heavily  on  the  U.S.  military 
forces  as  the  superpower  heart  of  de- 
fense against  the  Soviets.  These  na- 
tions have  every  reason  to  fear  that  if 
star  wars  does  succeed  in  providing  a 
protective  shield  for  the  United  States 
it  would  leave  Western  Europe  ex- 
posed to  attack  from  a  vastly  superior 
Soviet  conventional  and  nuclear  force. 
Star  wars  could  not  possibly  defend 


Europe  and  the  Europeans  know  it. 
Star  wars  represents  a  diversion  of 
America's  military  strength  from  the 
NATO  defense.  It  is  strictly  a  loser  for 
the  Europeans.  Here's  why:  if  star 
wars  fails  which  it  very  likely  will  the 
dominant  NATO  leader— the  United 
States— will  have  squandered  its  eco- 
nomic and  technological  resources  to 
no  avail.  If  star  wars  succeeds— it  is 
very  unlikely  but  it  is  possible,  a 
future  U.S.  President  might  decide  the 
United  States  should  hunker  down 
behind  its  nuclear  defense  and  let 
Europe  go  rather  than  Incinerate  the 
world  by  pressing  the  nuclear  button 
or  take  the  terrible  loss  of  American 
lives  in  a  major  conventional  or  nucle- 
ar war  in  Europe. 

So  the  Europeans  have  every  reason 
to  oppose  star  wars,  and  oppose  it  vig- 
orously. Why  don't  they?  Answer— 
they  have  literally  been  bought  off— 
and  I  mean  bought  off— with  money. 
Secretary  Weinberger  has  done  a  mas- 
terful selling  job. 

How  does  he  do  it?  Answer:  Billions 
of  dollars  does  it.  The  Defense  Minis- 
ter of  the  United  Kingdom  has  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States 
that  would  provide  the  United  King- 
dom with  a  substantial  share  of  star 
wars  research  contracts.  The  agree- 
ment is  reported  to  be  for  about  $1V4 
billion.  Where  will  the  $1%  billion 
come  from?  It  comes  from  Uncle 
Sam— from  taxpayers  in  Georgia,  tax- 
payers in  Wisconsin,  taxpayers  all  over 
America.  It  will  cost  the  British  noth- 
ing. The  French  and  West  Germans 
are  not  far  behind.  A  year  ago,  there 
was  considerable  criticism  from  our 
European  allies.  But  money  talks  and 
billions  of  dollars  can  talk  very  elo- 
quently indeed. 

Now  comes  Japan.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons. Japan  is  the  most  antinuclear 
nation  In  the  world.  The  Japanese  of 
course  recognize  the  dubious  prospects 
of  star  wars.  Like  the  Europeans,  they, 
too,  rely  on  the  supermilitary  power  of 
the  United  States  for  their  security. 
The  Japanese  spend  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  their  GNP  on  their  military  de- 
fense. An  America  in  the  future  retir- 
ing behind  its  star  war  defenses  would 
leave  Japan  militarily  naked.  But  like 
the  Europeans,  the  Japanese  are  lured 
by  the  star  wars  billions.  It  is  a  tough 
siren  call  to  resist.  The  Japanese  can, 
over  the  years,  receive  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  research  money  by  winning 
those  star  wars  contracts  and  at  no 
cost  at  all.  It  is  almost  like  being 
handed  a  free-winning  multi-billlon- 
doUar  lottery  ticket. 

On  February  9,  Clyde  Haberman  re- 
ported from  Tokyo  for  the  New  York 
Times  that  the  Japanese  had  not  fi- 
nally decided  whether  to  take  this  free 
ticket  for  billions  of  American  dollars. 
Two  observations  in  this  Haberman 
story  are  especially  Interesting.  De- 
fense analysts  told  Haberman  that  the 
Japanese  might  follow:  "one  possible 


model,  the  West  German  approach  an- 
nounced last  December,  which  would 
withhold  active  Government  Involve- 
ment but  allow  private  companies  and 
institutes  to  join  the  research."  This  is 
the  same  technique  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  office  is  pursuing  with 
prestigious  institutions  like  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  MIT 
does  not  endorse  star  wars.  In  fact,  the 
president  of  MIT  has  made  a  major 
point  of  saying  he  does  not  endorse 
star  wars.  But  MIT  researchers  have 
gone  on  the  big  bucks  star  wars  pay- 
roll. 

It  is  obvious  what  Japanese  and 
West  German  business  and  MIT  re- 
searchers get  out  of  this.  They  get 
money  and  lots  of  it.  But  what  does 
the  Defense  Department  get  out  of 
bringing  Japanese  researchers  in  on 
star  wars?  The  second  Habermsm  ob- 
servation reveals  this.  He  wrote  in  the 
February  10  New  York  Times  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Despite  Japan's  technoloKic&l  pre-emi- 
nence. United  States  officials  suggest  that 
they  regard  any  participation  by  Tokyo  as 
bearing  greater  political  significance  than 
scientific. 

Ah.  here  is  the  real  point.  The  exact 
reason  the  Defense  Department  offers 
a  lush  star  wars  contract  to  the  Japa- 
nese is  because  it  wants  to  silence  any 
political  objection  by  Japan  to  star 
wars. 

A  year  or  so  ago  vigorous  objection 
to  star  wars  by  our  allies  constituted  a 
potent  argument  against  the  project. 
Star  wars  still  constitutes  an  eventual- 
ly divisive  force  in  the  NATO  alliance 
as  well  as  an  appalling  waste  of 
NATO's  military  resources.  But  allied 
objections  have  faded.  Why?  The 
reason  is  blunt  and  simple.  It  Is  also 
shocking.  The  allies  are  being  bought 
off. 


cent  of  the  ONP.  Two  decades  later, 
they  had  dropped  to  12.1  percent.  If 
this  percentage  decline  Is  put  Into  dol- 
lars, it  means  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  raising  about  $125  billion 
less  for  general  Government  than  it 
did  20  years  ago. 

What  happened  to  the  rest  of  Feder- 
al revenues?  That  money  is  raised  by  a 
payroll  tax  and  goes  to  pay  for  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  for  the  most 
part.  The  administration  favors  this 
arrangemeni  as  do  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Congress.  This  revenue 
win  not  be  used  for  general  Govern- 
ment purposes. 

This  shift  of  revenues  is  especially 
noticeable  if  you  look  at  the  corporate 
income  tax.  In  1967.  corporations  paid 
taxes  which  came  to  about  4.3  percent 
of  ONP.  Two  decades  later,  this  figure 
had  dropped  to  a  minlscule  1.7  per- 
cent. The  corporate  income  tax  has 
nearly  disappeared  as  a  source  of  gen- 
eral revenue. 

This  shift  was  disguised  during  the 
1970's  when  defense  spending  was  de- 
clining as  a  percentage  of  GNP.  But 
the  administration  is  now  spending 
much  more  on  defense  and  the  reve- 
nue base  win  no  longer  support  this 
spending.  These  data  demonstrate 
that  the  deficit  Is  both  a  spending  and 
a  revenue  problem,  notwithstanding 
administration  mythmaking. 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  "the  data 
clearly  show  that  the  deficit  is  a 
spending  problem,  not  a  revenue  prob- 
lem." This  quote  is  taken  from  an  ad- 
ministration position  paper,  explain- 
ing why  they  oppose  a  tax  Increase  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

Their  position  has  surface,  appeal 
and  is  quite  simple,  like  most  myths.  It 
is  based  on  data  which  demonstrate 
that  Federal  revenues— as  a  percent- 
age of  gross  national  product  [GNP]— 
have  remained  around  18  percent  over 
the  past  20  years.  Spending,  however, 
has  Increased  from  18  to  24  pet-cent  of 
GNP. 

Given  this  data,  why  do  I  say  the  ad- 
ministration is  clinging  to  a  myth?  To 
explode  this  myth,  look  behind  the 
revenue  numbers. 

Revenues  which  can  be  used  for  gen- 
eral Government  purposes,  including 
defense,  have  dramatically  declined.  In 
1967.  these  revenues  came  to  14.7  per- 


VARIATIONS  IN  MEDICAL  PRAC- 
TICE PATTERNS  MAY  COST 
BIO  BUCKS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5  the  Wall  Street  Journal  car- 
ried a  perceptive  article  on  a  phenome- 
non known  as  medical  practice  pattern 
variations.  That  phrase  is  shorthand 
for  differences  in  the  way  the  sick  are 
treated  because  of  geographic  loca- 
tion. For  instance,  as  the  article  points 
out.  In  one  part  of  Maine  20  percent  of 
the  women  over  age  74  have  had  a 
hysterectomy  while  in  another  part  of 
the  State  the  figure  leaps  to  70  per- 
cent. An  even  more  striking  example  is 
the  finding  by  researchers  that  the 
rate  for  a  type  of  hemorrhoid  treat- 
ment is  26  times  as  high  as  in  one 
State  as  in  another. 

Now  why  should  this  concern  my 
colleagues?  We  should  all  be  con- 
cerned. In  my  estimation,  because 
these  statistics  Indicate  that  we  are 
spending  precious  Federal  dollars 
under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Pro- 
grams for  unnecessary  medical  treat- 
ments and  surgical  procedures.  Dr. 
John  Wennberg.  a  physician  at  Dart- 
mouth Medical  School,  who  Is  a  lead- 
ing researcher  into  medical  practice 
pattern  variations,  has  estimated  that 
Medicare  costs  could  easily  be  reduced 
by  40  percent  if  the  comparatively  low 
cost  of  Madison.  WI.  to  take  an  exam- 
ple, were  the  U.S.  norm.  Dr.  Wennberg 
was  the  principle  witness  before  the 
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Labor-HHS-Education  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  in  late  1984  at  a  hear- 
ing I  chaired  on  the  practice  pattern 
variation  issue. 

The  Journal  article  goes  on  to  say 
that  some  doctors  fear  policymaking 
bodies  will  cite  these  kinds  of  studies 
as  a  rationale  for  reducing  the  fre- 
quency of  certain  procedures  and  thus 
denying  care  to  those  who  need  it. 
This  is  a  legitimate  concern  because  in 
most  cases  we  just  do  not  have  a  good 
explanation  for  these  variations.  That 
is  exactly  why  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  invest  a  very  modest  amount  of 
money  in  the  study  of  medical  proce- 
dures that  show  a  particularly  high 
variation  in  their  pattern  of  use.  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  will  find  on 
closer  examination  that  these  proce- 
dures are  being  unnecessarily  per- 
formed in  many  instances.  In  any 
event,  these  studies  will  give  the  medi- 
cal profession  the  information  it  re- 
quires to  eliminate  unneeded  surgical 
and  medical  procedures  and.  as  a 
result,  not  only  save  dollars  but  also 
nullify  the  risk  to  life  that  is  a  small 
but  inevitable  part  of  any  significant 
operation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reseahch  Mtstkrt:  Use  or  Surgekt, 

Hospitals  Vakies  Greatly  by  Region 

(By  Joe  Davidson) 

How  a  given  American  is  treated  for  a 
given  ailment  may  depend  on  where  he  or 
she  lives. 

The  chance  of  being  admitted  to  a  hospi- 
tal because  of  gastroenteritis,  a  digestive 
system  disorder,  for  example,  is  nearly  twice 
as  great  in  Stockton.  Calif.,  as  in  Palo  Alto. 
Calif.,  only  75  miles  away,  says  John  Wenn- 
berg,  a  physician  at  Dartmouth  Medical 
School  in  New  Hampshire. 

Equally  mysterious,  Boston  residents  are 
half  as  likely  to  have  their  tonsils  removed 
as  people  in  Springfield.  Mass.,  just  95  mUes 
away.  Dr.  Wennberg  says.  And  in  one  part 
of  Maine.  20%  of  the  women  over  74  have 
had  a  hysterectomy;  in  another  part  of  the 
state  the  figure  soars  to  70%. 

Nobody  knows  why  such  variations  occur, 
but  Dr.  Wennberg  and  others  think  they  in- 
dicate that  too  much  hospitalization  and 
surgery  may  be  occurring  in  some  localities. 
And  Democratic  Sen.  William  Proxmire  of 
Wisconsin  has  introduced  legislation  that 
would  fund  studies  of  the  variations,  with 
the  goal  of  saving  health-care  dollars. 

BATTLED  DOCTORS 

But,  at  least  for  now,  many  doctors  are 
baffled  by  the  findings.  And  some  fear  that 
politicians  and  reimbursement  officials  will 
seize  on  data  that  nobody  understands  to  ra- 
tionalize budget  cuts  for  Medicare  and  other 
health-insurance  programs. 

Researchers  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  and  from  Rand  Corp..  a 
California  think  tank,  recently  reported  sig- 
nificant geographic  differences  in  the  use  of 
medical  and  surgical  services  by  Medicare 
patients.  The  researchers  warned,  however, 
in  an  article  in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine: 


"We  do  not  know  whether  physicians  in 
high-use  areas  performed  too  many  proce- 
dures, whether  physicians  in  low-use  areas 
performed  too  few,  or  whether  neither  or 
both  of  these  explanations  are  accurate." 

The  researchers  demonstrated  that  the 
variations  that  Dr.  Wennberg  had  found  be- 
tween small  contiguous  areas  also  exist,  at 
least  for  Medicare  patients,  between  entire 
states  or  large  portions  of  states  that  are  far 
apart.  The  researchers  compared  the  rates 
at  which  patients  in  certain  parts  of  the 
U.S.  received  one  type  of  hemorrhoid  treat- 
ment, for  example.  In  one  state  (which  the 
researchers  won't  name),  the  rate  was  26 
times  as  high  as  in  another. 

SOME  SPBCtTLATION 

Most  community  doctors  readily  concede 
that  they  can't  fully  explain  the  use-of-serv- 
ices  findings,  but  they  take  stabs  at  it. 
Springfield,  Mass..  has  a  comparatively  high 
tonsillectomy  rate,  according  to  Dr.  Wenn- 
berg. "Maybe  there  are  more  sore  throats 
here, "  speculates  Bernard  Gottlib,  an  ear, 
nose  and  throat  specialist  in  that  city. 
Others  suggest  that  local  styles  of  medical 
practice  are  a  factor. 

A  doctor's  style  of  practice  is  determined 
largely  by  the  way  he  is  trained  and  by  local 
medical  standards,  says  John  Dawson,  a  Se- 
attle surgeon  and  a  trustee  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  If  doctors  stray  too  far 
from  the  prevailing  methods  of  practice.  Dr. 
Dawson  suggests,  perhaps  they  won't  be 
viewed  as  competent. 

Medical  experts  agree  that  v>  ictt'  variations 
in  medical  and  surgical  practices  aren't  due 
to  such  geographic  differences  as  climate 
and  terrain.  Nor  are  the  variations  linked 
significantly  to  age,  race,  income  or  other 
demographic  factors. 

The  experts  debate  whether  the  figures 
indicate  as  excess  of  hospital  use  and  sur- 
gery in  some  areas.  According  to  Dr.  Wenn- 
berg, what  really  matters  is  the  number  of 
hospital  beds  and  surgeons  in  a  given  area. 
He  says  more  beds  lead  to  more  medical  ad- 
missions, and  more  surgeons  lead  to  more 
operations.  The  result,  he  says,  can  be  un- 
necessarily high  hospital  costs  in  some 
areas. 

SAVINGS  SEEN 

For  example,  a  Wennberg  report  says  hos- 
pital payments  by  Medicare  'could  easily  be 
reduced  by  40%"  if  the  comparatively  low 
costs  of  Madison,  Wis.;  Iowa  City;  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  Rochester,  N.Y.,  were 
the  U.S.  norm.  In  Boston  in  1982,  Medicare 
costs  would  have  been  cut  by  one-third  if 
per-capita  hospital  spending  had  been  the 
same  as  in  New  Haven,  Dr.  Wennberg  says. 

Some  health  authorities  see  at  least  one 
way  to  cut  the  use  of  medical  and  surgical 
procedures  in  problem  areas— through  more 
requiring  of  second  opinions  before  insurers 
agree  to  pay  for  operations. 

In  states  where  second  opinions  are  man- 
datory in  Medicaid  programs  for  the  poor, 
significant  savings  are  already  (xcurring, 
says  Richard  Kusserow,  the  inspector  gener- 
al of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  In  Michigan,  the  number 
of  operations  has  fallen  35%,  for  a  $3.7  mil- 
lion savings  annually,  he  says,  while  in  Wis- 
consin $22  is  being  saved  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  the  second-opinion  program.  Man- 
datory second  opinions  could  save  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  $250  million  a  year,  he  esti- 
mates. 

But  Dr.  Wennberg  says  that  second  opin- 
ions may  not  reduce  the  overuse  of  health 
care  much  in  a  given  region  if  the  second 
opinion  is  rendered— as  it  usually  is— by  a 


physician  who  Is  from  the  same  region  and 
shares  the  same  practice  patterns. 

STANOAHOS  URGED 

To  help  physicians  shape  opinions.  Dr. 
Wermberg  urges  the  profession  to  "define 
what  the  best  clinical  Judgment  is"  regard- 
ing various  treatments  for  which  no  stand- 
ard now  exists.  E>octors  disagree  little  about 
when  hernia  operations,  for  example,  are  in- 
dicated, so  there  is  little  geographic  vari- 
ance in  hemia-operation  rates.  Broad  agree- 
ment on  more  operations  would  result  in 
better  medicine  and  more  consistency  from 
place  to  place,  he  says,  thus  cutting  hospital 
use  and  health-cost  inflation. 

If  the  medical  profession  doesn't  define 
the  'best  practice "  for  each  procedure,  he 
says,  reimbursement  officials  will  eventually 
decide  that  "least  is  always  best,"  he  adds. 

A  "least-is-best"  decision  would  be  short- 
sighted, many  doctors  believe,  especially  if 
it  were  based  on  the  geographic  data  collect- 
ed so  far.  Mark  Chassin,  a  Rand  researcher 
who  was  an  author  of  the  medical-journal 
article,  says  the  state  of  the  research  litera- 
ture on  the  geographic  variations  is  still 
"rather  primitive."  He  adds:  "We  just  don't 
know  if  high  use  means  inappropriate  use, 
some  of  the  time,  all  of  the  time  or  none  of 
the  time." 

Dr.  Chassin,  moreover,  worries  that 
policy-making  bodies  will  cite  the  studies  as 
grounds  for  reducing  the  frequency  of  cer- 
tain procedures.  That  could  deny  care  to 
somebody  truly  in  need  of  it,  he  fears.  Says 
Dr.  Chassin:  "Assuming  that  high  use 
means  inappropriate  overuse  is  wrong  and 
dangerous." 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonim.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quortun  call  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BAUCUS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


CANADIAN  BEEF  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  President  Reagan  will  hold  a 
summit  here  in  Washington  with 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney  of  Canada. 

In  anticipation  of  that  summit.  I 
think  it  is  worth  raising  an  issue  be- 
tween our  two  countries  that  has  pre- 
viously been  ignored— Canadian  beef 
subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  Canadian  beef  has 
been  flooding  the  United  States 
market.  Last  year  Canadian  beef  ex- 
ports increased  to  nearly  188  million 
pounds— about  21  million  pounds  more 
than  during  1984. 

Imports  this  year  are  reaching 
record  levels. 


Ranchers  in  Montana  and  other 
cattle-producing  States  simply  cannot 
sell  their  cattle. 

Canadian  cattle  is  selling  for  $10  to 
$11  less  than  United  States  cattle. 

That  may  not  sound  like  much,  but 
it  makes  a  huge  difference  to  cattle 
buyers  who  sell  on  thin  margins. 

That  price  difference  is  causing  a 
crisis  in  Montana  and  other  cattle-pro- 
ducing States. 

And  a  large  share  of  this  crisis  is  due 
to  Canadian  subsidies. 

B^.  President,  before  January  1  of 
this  year.  Canadian  beef  production 
was  subsidized,  but  only  at  the  Provin- 
cial level,  by  the  Provinces  in  Canada. 

Starting  this  year,  however,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  instituted  a  new  sub- 
sidy program. 

The  new  Federal  program  essential- 
ly is  a  price  support  program— if  pro- 
ducers are  unable  to  sell  cattle  above  a 
certain  price.  Canadian  producers  are 
given  a  deficiency  payment. 

That  program  is  likely  to  increase 
the  wave  of  Canadian  imports  that  are 
flooding  the  United  States  market. 

The  reason-  is  simple.  Participation 
by  the  Provinces  in  the  program  is  vol- 
untary. That  has  meant  that  Prov- 
inces that  do  not  have  generous  subsi- 
dy programs  have  signed  up.  Provinces 
with  more  generous  programs  have 
not  signed  up. 

The  result  is  that  the  average  level 
of  subsidy  is  increasing. 

Even  if  all  Provinces  signed  up.  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  new  program  will 
increase  the  subsidies  given  to  Canadi- 
an producers  because  the  Provinces 
will  then  be  free  to  spend  the  saved 
funds  on  other  farm  subsidy  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  escalation  of  Ca- 
nadian subsidies  takes  on  particulsir 
importance  as  we  approach  the 
Reagan-Mulroney  summit. 

Prime  Minister  Mulroney  has  asked 
the  United  States  to  begin  negotia- 
tions toward  a  free  trade  agreement. 

The  United  States  approaches  those 
negotiations  with  guarded  optimism.  A 
free  trade  agreement  holds  great  po- 
tential. 

But  Canada  sends  the  wrong  signal 
to  the  United  States  when  it  asks  for 
free  trade  negotiations  while  simulta- 
neously raising  the  level  of  subsidies 
to  its  beef  producers. 

The  federalization  of  Canadian  beef 
subsidy  may  make  it  easier  for  Canada 
to  negotiate  a  reduction  In  the  subsidy 
amounts. 

It  may  be  easier  for  Canada  to  nego- 
tiate a  reduction  in  one  Federal  pro- 
gram than  numerous  provincial  pro- 
grams. 

But  any  free  trade  negotiations  must 
result  in  a  severe  reduction,  if  not  an 
elimination,  of  Canadian  beef  subsi- 
dies. 

I  pledge  today  to  make  elimination 
of  Canadian  beef  subsidies  a  top  U.S. 
priority  in  any  free  trade  negotiations. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  an  old  song 
that  goes.  "With  me.  it's  all  or  noth- 
ing. Is  it  all  or  nothing  with  you?" 

Today  we  should  ask  Canada  that 
same  question.  When  it  comes  to  free 
trade,  "Is  it  all  or  nothing  with  you?" 

If  the  Canadians  want  free  trade  in 
some  areas,  their  beef  trade  must  also 
be  free. 

We  should  not  settle  for  less. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoNNELL).  Under  the  previous 
order,  there  will  now  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  10  a.m., 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 


GAG  REPORT  ON  THE  SAFETY 
OF  MILITARY  AIR  CHARTERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  13.  1986.  carried 
an  article  on  a  new  report  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  regarding  viola- 
tions of  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion regulations  by  two  charter  air- 
lines involved  in  the  transport  of 
American  military  personnel.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Times  story,  GAO  found 
that  South  Pacific  Island  Airways  car- 
ried 6,400  American  military  personnel 
from  the  west  coast  to  Hawaii,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  Guam  in  a  6-month 
period  in  1984  after  FAA  Inspectors 
had  recommended  that  operations  be 
suspended. 

The  other  airline  involved,  Air  Re- 
sorts, carried  2.500  military  passengers 
in  a  single  month  in  1984  after  the  air- 
line had  grounded  the  rest  of  its  fleet 
in  response  to  complaints  from  FAA 
inspectors. 

Mr.  President,  EMx:ording  to  the 
Times  article,  the  GAO  report  dis- 
closes that  beginning  in  1983.  FAA  in- 
spectors had  repeatedly  found  defi- 
ciencies in  maintenance  and  engine  re- 
liability in  South  Pacific  Island  Air- 
way's fleet  of  planes.  Then,  in  May 
1984,  the  FAA  inspectors  urged  that 
the  airline  be  suspended  immediately 
in  the  face  of  a  large  list  of  serious  in- 
fractions of  FAA  regulations.  Incred- 
ibly, South  Pacific  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue operations. 

In  July  1984,  a  South  Pacific  aircraft 
crashed,  killing  one  person.  An  inquiry 
into  the  crash  concluded  that  the 
cause  was  a  break  in  a  rusty  elevator 
cable. 

The  Times  article  also  includes  a 
GAO  finding  that  a  South  Pacific 
plane  originating  in  Anchorage,  AK, 
strayed  from  its  flightpath  on  a  flight 
over  the  polar  route.  The  aircraft 
headed  toward  Soviet  airspace,  and 
was  only  50  miles  from  the  Soviet 
Union  when  it  was  warned  off  by  Nor- 
wegian aircraft  and  ground  control 
personnel.  The  pilot  of  the  South  Pa- 


cific aircraft.  GAO  reports,  had  violat- 
ed operating  rules. 

The  other  company.  Air  Resorts,  haa 
flown  Navy  personnel  from  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States  to  naval  fa- 
cilities in  the  Channel  Islands.  Accord- 
ing to  the  GAO: 

After  a  series  of  deficiencies  were  found  in 
1984,  Air  Resorts  grounded  most  of  lU 
planes  but  asked  to  continue  flying  military 
charters  with  four  planes  It  said  were  safe. 
Subsequent  Inspections,  however,  found  de- 
fects In  three  of  the  planes. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  wake  of  the 
tragic  crash  of  an  Arrow  Air  DC-8  air- 
craft In  Newfoundland  on  December 
12,  in  which  248  soldiers  of  the  lOlst 
Airborne  Division  lost  their  lives, 
these  revelations  by  the  GAO  are  par- 
ticularly distressing.  They  underscore 
the  concern  that  many  of  us  share 
about  the  safety  of  air  transportation 
services  being  provided  to  our  military 
personnel.  It  should  go  without  saying 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  ensure 
that  American  military  personnel  are 
provided  safe,  reliable  air  transporta- 
tion. In  light  of  the  lastest  GAO 
report,  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
much  work  to  be  done  by  the  FAA  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  this 
area. 

I  share  the  grave  concerns  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  about  the  problem  of 
aviation  safety  and  what  may  be  a  de- 
terioration in  the  margin  of  safety  in 
the  Nation's  aviation  safety  system. 
For  several  weeks.  I  have  been  study- 
ing legislation  that  is  needed  to  re- 
store that  margin  of  safety. 

1  understand  that  the  Permanent 
Subconunittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Affairs 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  the  Issue 
of  airline  safety.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  this  is  one  area  which  the 
committee  might  wish  to  give  a  high 
priority  in  its  investigation.  Indeed.  I 
have  sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Roth, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  Senator  Ntnnf,  the  ranking 
member,  asking  them  to  schedule 
hearings  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  text  of  the  letter 
I  sent  to  Senator  Roth  and  Senator 
NowK  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  13.  1988) 

2  Chaxtxii  Airlines  Assailed  by  O.A.O, 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 
Washington,  March  12.— The  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Congreulonal  auditing 
agency,  has  drafted  a  report  asserting  that 
two  charter  airlines  flew  military  fllghu  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration's safety  regulations. 

The  airlines  are  South  Pacific  Island  Air- 
ways, based  in  Honolulu,  and  Air  Resoru, 
based  in  Carlsbad.  Calif.  On  Dec.  12  a  DC-8 
operated  by  another  charter  airline.  Arrow 
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Air.  crashed  at  Gander  airport  in  Newfound- 
land, killing  348  soldiers  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division  returning  from  peacekeeping 
duties  In  Egypt  to  their  home  base  at  Port 
Campbell.  Ky.  Eight  crew  members  were 
also  killed  in  the  crash. 

In  one  case  a  South  Pacific  plane  carrying 
200  Pljian  troops  headed  for  a  peacekeeping 
mission  in  Lebanon  few  over  an  Arctic  route 
without  proper  crew  training  and  naviga- 
tional procedures  and  was  headed  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  before  being  turned  away 
at  the  last  minute. 

The  staff  of  Representative  Charles  E. 
Bennett,  a  Florida  Democrat  who  is  a  senior 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, found  the  G.A.O.  report  in  the 
course  of  an  inquiry  into  charter  airlines 
that  transport  military  personnel. 

rOCUS  OH  CHABTKR  AIRLINES 

The  report  had  been  requested  by  Repre- 
sentative Norman  Y.  Mineta.  a  California 
Democrat  who  is  chairman  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee,  as  part  of 
the  subcommittee's  oversight  of  the  P.A.A. 

A  member  of  Mr.  Bennett's  staff  said  the 
Congressman  planned  to  release  the  report 
Thursday  to  point  up  what  he  contended 
was  a  lack  of  safety  in  charter  airlines.  The 
staff  aide  said  Mr.  Bennett  would  cite  the 
report  as  evidence  that  the  aviation  agency 
and  the  Defense  Department  had  failed  to 
make  sure  that  aircraft  transporting  mili- 
tary personnel  were  safe. 

After  the  crash  at  Gander.  Mr.  Bennett 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  require  Defense 
Department  examiners  to  check  military 
planes  before  ihey  were  flown  on  military 
charters;  that  is  now  done  now  by  the  avia- 
tion agency. 

The  G.A.O.  report  said  South  Pacific 
Island  Airways  carried  6,400  American  mili- 
tary personnel  from  the  West  Coast  to 
Hawaii,  American  Samoa  and  Guam  in  a 
six-month  period  in  1984  after  P.A.A.  in- 
spectors had  recommended  that  operations 
be  suspended.  Similarly,  the  report  said  Air 
Resorts  carried  2,500  military  passengers  in 
a  single  month  in  1984  after  the  airline  had 
grounded  the  rest  of  its  fleet  in  response  to 
complaints  from  F.A.A.  inspectors. 

According  to  the  report,  South  Pacific  had 
four  Boeing  707's  and  four  propeller-driven 
de  HavUland  Otters  that  it  flew  on  charter 
and  commuter  flights.  Beginning  in  1983, 
P.A.A.  inspectors  repeatedly  found  defi- 
ciences  in  maintenance  and  engine  reliabil- 
ity, the  report  said. 

In  May  1984,  the  inspectors  urged  that 
the  airline  "be  suspended  immediately  in 
the  face  of  a  large  list  of  serious  infractions 
of  P.A-A.  regulations,"  the  report  said.  The 
airline  asked  that  the  suspension  be  stayed 
until  executives  could  meet  with  officials  of 
the  aviation  agency. 

In  July,  a  South  Pacific  plane  crashed  in 
Samoa,  killing  one  person.  The  G.A.O. 
report  said  an  inquiry  found  that  "the  acci- 
dent was  caused  by  a  break  in  a  rusty  eleva- 
tor cable." 

Ten  days  later,  the  airline  flew  the  first  of 
four  flights  over  the  polar  route  carrying 
FUian  soliders  to  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
im Force  in  Lebanon.  The  report  says  the 
crew  violated  operating  rules,  navigational 
procedures  and  training  regulations. 

A  second  flight  from  Fiji  to  Lebanon,  with 
■tops  in  Anchorage  and  Amsterdam,  was 
made  in  August  1984,  and  a  third  in  Septem- 
ber. The  aviation  agency  ordered  the  airline 
grounded  for  30  days,  but  South  Pacific  ap- 
pealed the  order  and  continued  to  fly. 


PLAHX  IfEARKD  SOVIKT  AIRSPACE 

On  the  September  flight,  the  South  Pacif- 
ic plane  strayed  from  its  flight  path  and 
headed  toward  Soviet  airspace.  It  was  only 
50  miles  from  the  Soviet  Union  when  it  was 
warned  off  by  Norwegian  jet  fighters  and 
ground  controllers.  The  pilot  had  again  vio- 
lated operating  rules,  the  report  said. 

After  a  court  fight  in  October  1984,  South 
Pacific  was  suspended.  Since  then,  it  has 
been  allowed  to  fly  only  two  of  the  de  Havil- 
lands  from  Samoa  and  Guam. 

Air  Resorts,  the  California  company,  has 
flown  14  Convairs  and  two  DC-3  propeller- 
driven  aircraft,  some  of  them  on  charter 
flights  taking  Navy  personnel  from  the 
mainland  to  naval  facilities  in  the  Channel 
Islands. 

After  a  series  of  deficiencies  were  found  in 
1984,  Air  Resorts  grounded  most  of  its 
planes  but  asked  to  continue  flying  military 
charters  with  four  planes  it  said  were  safe. 
Subsequent  inspections,  however,  found  de- 
fects in  three  of  the  planes. 

In  December,  an  Air  Resorts  plane  carry- 
ing 34  members  of  the  East  Tennessee  State 
University  basketball  team  and  a  crew  of 
five  had  an  engine  fire  that  caused  an  emer- 
gency landing  in  Jasper,  Ala.  Four  people 
were  injured,  one  of  them  critically.  The 
plane  was  destroyed. 

Air  Resorts  was  subsequently  suspended 
for  13  days.  According  to  the  report,  a  year- 
long investigation  showed  that  it  had  been 
operating  aircraft  in  an  unsafe  condition.  A 
$30,000  fine  was  recommended,  the  report 
said,  but  the  case  is  still  open. 

(Text  of  Letter) 

The  New  York  Times  (of  March  13,  1986) 
carried  a  disturbing  story  about  a  new 
report  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
the  abysmal  safety  records  of  two  charter 
airlines  that  have  provided  transportation 
for  American  military  personnel.  The  two 
airlines.  South  Pacific  Island  Airways  and 
Air  Resorts,  apparently  were  Involved  in  nu- 
merous infractions  of  PAA  regulations,  yet 
were  allowed  to  continue  to  provide  air 
transportation  for  American  military  per- 
sonnel in  1984. 

According  to  the  GAO  report.  South  Pa- 
cific Island  Airways  provided  transportation 
for  6.400  military  personnel  from  the  West 
Coast  to  Hawaii.  American  Samoa,  and 
Guam  during  a  six-month  period  in  1984, 
after  FAA  inspectors  had  recommended 
that  South  Pacific  operations  be  suspended. 

Air  Resorts,  the  other  charter  included  in 
the  GAO  report,  flew  Navy  personnel  from 
the  U.S.  mainland  to  Naval  facilities  in  the 
Channel  Islands.  According  to  GAO,  'after 
a  series  of  deficiencies  were  found  in  1984, 
Air  Resorts  grounded  most  of  its  planes  but 
asked  to  continue  flying  military  charters 
with  four  planes  it  said  were  safe.  Subse- 
quent lnsp>ections,  however,  found  defects  in 
three  of  the  planes." 

I  commend  you  for  the  hearings  which 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions has  been  holding  on  the  issue  of  air 
safety.  Those  hearings  will  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  na- 
tion's air  safety  system  has  the  proper 
margin  of  safety.  Ensuring  the  safety  of 
charter  airlines  which  are  transporting 
American  military  personnel  should  be  a 
significant  part  of  such  efforts.  Therefore, 
in  light  of  the  recent  GAO  report,  I  urge 
you  to  hold  a  hearing  which  f(x:uses  on  the 
safety  of  military  charters,  and  what  the 
FAA  and  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
doing  to  ensure  that  the  nation  does  not 


witness  another  tragedy  such  as  the  Arrow 
Air  crash  of  December  12,  1985. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  C.  Byro. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


HOSTAGES  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Sunday 
will  mark  1  year  that  Terry  Anderson 
has  been  a  hostage  in  Lebanon.  It  will 
be  2  years  for  William  Buckley,  and 
much  too  long  for  Father  Jenco,  Peter 
Kilbum.  David  Jacobsen,  Thomas 
Sutherland,  and  Alec  Collett. 

Their  families  are  going  to  be  in 
Washington  tomorrow  and  over  the 
weekend.  It  is  a  good  time  for  us  to  re- 
member that  the  hostages  are  there. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  keep 
this  matter  on  the  front  burner.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  who  may  have  any  con- 
tact with  other  governments  and  who 
feel  that  in  any  way  they  can  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  hostages  or  their  fami- 
lies to  try  to  be  of  help. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  no  one 
knows  what  the  right  answers  are  or 
how  we  get  there.  But  H  we  keep  on 
pressing,  we  keep  hope  alive  for  these 
people,  and  we  do  what  we  should  be 
doing  as  public  officials  and  American 
citizens. 


VISIT  BY  DR.  SHOICHIRO 
TOYODA 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
Scott  Coimty,  KY,  there  is  great  activ- 
ity—activity initiated  by  an  announce- 
ment made  last  December  by  Toyota 
Motor  Corp.  that  it  would  construct 
an  $800  million  manufacturing  facility 
in  Scott  Coimty. 

When  production  starts  in  mid- 1988, 
this  faculty  will  produce  some  200,000 
cass  per  year  and  employ  3,000  Ken- 
tuckians. 

Last  December,  Mr.  President,  Ken- 
tucky officially  welcomed  Toyota 
Motor  Corp.  to  our  Commonwealth. 
Today  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  once 
again  welcoming  to  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital the  president  of  Toyota.  Dr.  Shoi- 
chiro  Toyoda.  He  is  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  senior  Toyota  executives 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
extending  a  warm  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  1947  graduate  of  Nagoyo  Universi- 
ty, Dr.  Toyoda  later  went  on  to  receive 
his  doctorate  in  engineering  from 
Tohoku  University.  He  wrote  his  doc- 
toral thesis  on  fuel  injection  systems. 

As  a  Toyota  executive,  he  has  been 
primarily  involved  with  automotive 
technology,  quality  control,  and  facto- 
ry management.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  managing  director  in 
1961  and  to  senior  managing  director 
in  1967.  He  became  executive  vice 
president  in  1972,  and  in  1981  assumed 
the  presidency  of  Toyota  Motor  Sales 
Co.,  Ltd.  After  the  merger  of  Toyota 


Motor  and  Toyota  Motor  Sales  in  July 
1982,  he  became  president  of  the  new 
Toyota  Motor  Corp. 

In  1980,  he  received  the  Deming 
Prize  for  quality,  and  in  1984  he  re- 
ceived the  prestigious  Medal  with  Blue 
Ribbon  for  outstanding  public  service 
through  business. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  day  the 
Toyota  Motor  Corp.  announced  its  de- 
cision to  come  to  Kentucky,  Dr. 
Toy(xla  said  this: 

This  announcement  is  really  Just  the  be- 
ginning of  what  we  must  do.  At  ToyoU.  we 
must  now  not  only  go  about  the  details  of 
actually  building  and  opening  our  plant;  we 
must  also  make  good  on  all  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  partnership  we  so  strongly 
desire.  We  know  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  most  assuredly  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  will  do  their  part. 

Since  first  coming  to  the  United  States  in 
1957  until  now,  we  have  been  touched  and 
rewarded  by  Americans  reaching  out  to  us. 
Today,  we  begin  the  newest  phase  of  our  re- 
lationship, in  Kentucky,  by  reaching  out  to 
you. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  after  listening 
to  that  statement  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  I  am  proud  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  Toyota  Motor 
Corp.  now  calls  Kentucky  home. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  know,  I  want  to  join  our 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
in  welcoming  our  Japanese  friends, 
and  I  know  they  have  chosen  wisely  in 
Kentucky.  I  know  there  is  scarcely  a 
State  representative  in  this  body  who 
will  not  welcome  them,  also,  perhaps 
not  as  eloquently  as  Senator  McCon- 
NZLL  has  just  done. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  If 
my  friend  from  New  York  will  yield, 
let  me  add  my  compliment  to  Toyota, 
also.  I  did  not  realize  the  company's 
representatives  were  going  to  be  here 
today. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky that  the  port  of  Portland,  OR,  is 

a  port  of  entry  serving  27  States  for 

Toyota. 
Much  as  I  wish  you  good  luck,  I  do 

not  want  you  to  manufacture  so  many 

in  Kentucky  that  they  cease  shipping 

them  in  through  our  port. 
Mr.  McCONNELL.  Well  said. 


tie  malfunction.  The  poem  was  read  to 
both  houses  of  the  California  Legisla- 
ture on  January  30:  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  now: 

In  Memoriam:  The  SinnTLE  AaTROMAtm 
Now,  once  again,  the  diverse  people  of  this 
country   share,   in   knowledge,    faith, 
and    feeling,    the    unity    of    national 
grief. 
A  glad,  courageous  crew  of  astronauts,  ex- 
amples of  our  noblest  citizenry,  have 
sacrificed  their  Inspirational  lives. 
How  happily  they  bade  farewell  to  earth;  So 
eager  to  contribute  what  each  could  to 
widen  our  frontier  In  outer  space. 
How   fearlessly   they   took  that   fatal   risk 
which    always   separates    the   selfish 
goal  from  that  for  which  the  hero 
strives. 
They  were  husbands,  wives,  fathers,  moth- 
ers,   friends,    neighbors    to    all    the 
households  of  this  fortunate  place. 
Surely  what  they  symbolize  In  mankind's 
never  ending  quest  to  know  has  laid 
them  on  the  altar  of  God's  grace. 
They  might  have  known  those  festive  feel- 
ings of   fulfillment   which   can   only 
come   to   those    who   reach   achieve- 
ment's heights. 
They  might  have  spent  declining  years  with 
rich   respect   from   peers  and   loving 
hours  with  families  and  friends; 
But  never  shall  they  tread  again  the  ordi- 
nary paths  of  life,  nor  know  the  many 
pains   and   sorrows   that   befall   the 
common  lot. 
They  shall  not  feel  anxiety  nor  worry  and 
frustrations  that  advancing  years  unto 
the  aging  hero  sends. 
But  all  they  were  and  all  they  are  for  what 
they  tried  and  failed,  gives  ua  a  trust 
to  which  we  must  be  true. 
Beyond  the  pales  of  death  they  clearly  say: 
"Hold  fast  the  course!  Redeem  our  sac- 
rifice with  faith,  hard  work,  and  cour- 
age,  and   make   successful    what   we 
tried  to  do." 
Search  not  for  their  depleted  dust  nor  seek 
to  make  a  tomb  for  any  of  their  mortal 
parts. 
Their  varied  lives  from  henceforth  rest  in 

history's  sacred  shrine. 
Their  meanings  live  forever  in  a  grateful  na- 
tion's hearts. 
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looked  as  If  our  astronauts  had  landed 
in  a  lunar  blizzard. 

But  Sir  Huw  minded  not  at  all.  No 
American  could  have  been  more  excit- 
ed than  was  he. 

Mr.  President,  televiilon  has  lost  one 
of  its  creative  geniuses.  His  friends  are 
in  grief,  and  our  hearts  go  out  to  Jay 
and  the  children. 


A  MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
•CHALLENGER  "  ASTRONAUTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  all  deeply  saddened  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  space  shuttle  ChaMenger  in 
January.  The  seven  members  of  the 
Challenger  crew  who  lost  their  lives 
will  long  be  remembered  for  their 
courage  in  testing  the  limits  of  human 
experience  and  their  dedication  to  sci- 
ence and  to  education. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia, the  poet  laureate  of  our  State. 
Charles  B.  Garrigus,  wrote  a  memorial 
tribute  to  those  brave  American  men 
and  women  who  perished  in  the  shut- 


DEATH  OP  SIR  HUW  WHELDON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr,  President,  I 
rise  to  the  sad  task  of  informing  the 
Senate  that  Sir  Huw  Wheldon.  the 
former  chairman  of  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  the  BBC,  has 
died. 

Sir  Huw  did  not  Invent  television, 
but  he  transformed  it  through  his 
great  perception  that  television  was  a 
writer's  medium.  Exactly  as  the  thea- 
ter is.  The  whole  world  is  literally  in 
his  debt, 

I  would  recount  here  only  one  brief 
tale  of  our  friendship.  It  happens  Sir 
Huw  was  a  guest  at  my  farm  in  Pin- 
dars  Comers  on  that  mid-July  day  in 
1969  when  Neil  Armstrong  and  Buzz 
Aldrln  landed  on  the  Moon. 

Liz  and  I  had  borrowed  a  10-lnch 
black-and-white  television  set  for  the 
occasion.  Our  television  reception  is 
miserable  up  at  the  farm,  and  to  us  it 


THE  PITZWATER  NOMINA-HON 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  late 
yesterday,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Texas  Attorney  General  Jim  Mattox 
on  the  signs  posted  at  minority  polling 
places  by  Sidney  Fltzwater  during  the 
1982  sUtewide  general  election  in 
Texas. 

In  a  hearing  on  February  5  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr. 
Fltzwater  claimed  that  the  signs  he 
posted  in  minority  polling  places  in 
Dallas  County— signs  which  were  obvi- 
ously designed  to  intimidate  minority 
voters— were  consistent  with  Texas 
law. 

In  light  of  this  claim,  I  asked  Attor- 
ney General  Mattox  for  his  opinion  of 
Texas  law.  In  his  reply,  dated  March 
13,  Attorney  General  Mattox  con- 
cludes: 

I  personally  obaerved  the  signs  at  my  poll- 
ing place  in  East  Dallas  In  1982  and  viewed 
them  with  alarm.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  the  signs  were  placed  there  to  In- 
timidate minority  voters. 

The  contenu  of  the  sign  appear  to  be  so 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  authentic  Texas  law 
that  the  good  faith  of  any  attorney  who 
might  have  participated  In  their  placement 
would  be  subject  to  Inquiry. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  U  set  out 

below: 

March  13.  1986. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  You  have  asked 
whether  the  contenU  of  certain  signs  placed 
at  predominantly  minority  polling  plsoes 
within  Dallas  County  for  the  1982  general 
election  were  consistent  with  Texas  law.  Ap- 
parently, Judge  Sidney  Piuwater  participat- 
ed In  the  placement  of  signs  at  the  pollings 
places  within  view  of  the  voters  which  con- 
tained, among  other  matters,  the  following 
statements: 

"You  can  be  Imprisoned  .  .  . 

I,  If  you  offer,  accept  or  agree  to  offer  or 
accept  money  or  anything  else  of  value  to 
vote  or  not  vote. 

a.  If  you  Influence  or  try  to  influence  a 
voter  how  to  vote  .  .  . 

4.  If  you  let  a  person  vote  more  than 
once  .  . 

The  first  sUtement,  by  extending  the  pur- 
ported prohibition  to  "anything  of  value"  li 
not  only  at  variance  with  the  contenU  of 
the  former  Section  36.02.  Texas  Penal  Code; 
It  exceeds  the  scope  of  the  conduct  actually 
prohibited.  The  phase  'pecuniary  benefit" 
was  carefully  defined  by  Article  36.01.  Texas 
Penal  Code  (as  exUted  In  1982).  and  was  not 
so  broad  as  to  Include  anything  of  value." 

The  second  admonition  Is  far  broader 
than  the  terms  of  the  former  Article  16.24, 
Texas  Election  Code,  which  merely  prohlb- 
lU  Influencing  a  voter  while  "In  the  room 
where  an  election  .  .  .  U  being  held  .  , 
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The  fourth  admonition,  by  being  taken 
out  of  its  proper  context,  also  Is  Incorrect. 
Since  the  signs  were  obviously  to  be  visible 
to  voters  at  a  polling  place,  they  implied 
that  the  voters  might  be  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  election  workers.  The  admo- 
nition also  is  beyond  the  scope  of  Article 
15.42.  Texas  Election  Code,  for  the  reason 
that  the  statute  only  prohibits  the  affirma- 
tive conduct  of  aiding,  advising  or  procuring 
certain  illegal  voting. 

I  have  been  advised  that  in  1982,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  David  Dean  was  requested  to 
approve  the  placement  of  the  signs.  He  re- 
fused to  approve  the  placement  and  In- 
structed Dallas  County  officials  that  the 
signs  should  not  be  posted.  He  expressed 
concerns  about  potential  Intimidation  of 
Dallas  County  voters. 

I  personally  observed  the  signs  at  my  poll- 
ing place  in  East  Dallas  in  1982  and  viewed 
them  with  alarm.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  signs  were  placed  there  to  in- 
timidate minority  voters. 

The  contents  of  the  sign  appear  to  be  so 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  authentic  Texas  law 
that  the  good  faith  of  any  attorney  who 
might  have  participated  In  their  placement 
would  be  subject  to  inquiry. 
Sincerely, 

Jm  Mattox. 
Attorney  GeneroL 


JUDICIAL  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident,  several 
days  ago.  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon]  performed  an  excep- 
tional service  when  he  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  Senate's 
role  in  coimection  with  judicial  ap- 
pointments. From  his  position  as  the 
Democratic  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  who  has  the  responsibility 
for  conducting  the  initial  screening  of 
all  judicial  nominations.  Senator 
Simon  has  a  unique  perspective  on 
this  subject.  His  views  and  his  com- 
ments and  his  judgment  are  of  enor- 
mous benefit  to  us  all  as  we  strive 
faithfully  to  fulfill  our  advice  and  con- 
sent responsibilities  under  the  JJJS. 
Constitution. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
thoughtful  and  incisive  remarks  of  our 
colleague  from  Illinois  on  this  subject 
which  appear  at  pages  4129-4132  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
10. 

I  was  astonished  to  discover  one  set 
of  statistics  which  were  included  in 
Senator  Simon's  presentation.  First, 
by  way  of  background,  most  of  us  are 
probably  aware  of  the  role  which  is 
played  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  connection  with  judicial  ap- 
pointments. For  34  years,  the  ABA's 
standing  committee  on  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary has  Ijeen  consulted  by  every 
President  with  respect  to  almost  every 
Judicial  appointment.  For  even 
longer— for  38  years— the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  sought  that  ABA 
committee's  opinion  with  respect  to 
every  single  judicial  nomination. 

The  ABA'S  committee  provides  rat- 
ings to  the  Senate  on  all  judicial  nomi- 
nees .  .  .  ratings  of  "exceptionally  well 
qualified."    "well    qualified,"    "quali- 


fied." and  "not  qualified."  Since  Janu- 
ary 1985.  one-half  of  all  the  individ- 
uals who  were  nominated  for  judge- 
ships on  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals  re- 
ceived only  the  minimum  passing 
grade  of  qualified,  and  of  these,  about 
three-fourths  were  found  by  a  minori- 
ty of  the  ABA'S  committee  to  be  not 
qualified  at  all. 

Just  what  are  these  ratings  supposed 
to  relate  to?  First  of  all,  the  ABA's 
standing  committee  on  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary acknowledges  that  they  do  not 
"investigate  the  prospective  nominee's 
political  or  ideological  philosophy 
except  to  the  extent  that  extreme 
views  on  such  matters  might  bear 
upon  judicial  temperament  or  integri- 
ty." Rather,  the  committee's  evalua- 
tion of  nominees  "is  directed  primarily 
to  professional  qualifications — compe- 
tence, integrity,  and  judicial  tempera- 
ment." 

I  think  that  the  fact  that  one-half  of 
the  Reagan  nominations  to  courts  of 
appeals  over  the  past  year  received 
only  qualified  ratings  by  the  ABA's 
committee,  and  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  those  nominees  were  found 
by  a  minority  of  the  ABA's  committee 
to  be  not  qualified  at  all,  constitute 
disturbing  statistics.  These  are  individ- 
uals who  are  being  entrusted  with  life- 
time responsibilities  to  hear  and  re- 
solve some  of  the  most  significant  and 
pressing  issues  facing  our  Nation. 
They  interpret  our  laws,  they  breathe 
life  into  our  Constitution.  Every  day 
they  deal  with  the  lives  and  the  liber- 
ties of  vast  numbers  of  our  citizens. 
They  affect  our  business,  social  and 
family  activities,  our  homes  and  our 
pocketbooks,  our  property  and  our 
children.  Surely  the  men  and  women 
who  preside  over  these  matters  must 
be  of  the  very  highest  quality  that 
may  be  found.  And  we  in  the  Senate 
have  the  constitutional  responsibility 
to  pass  on  these  nominees'  qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  exercise  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  advise  and  consent  to 
these  nominations  is  only  effective  if 
it  is  informed.  My  colleagues  are 
aware  that  I  have  expressed  concern 
about  this  subject  before.  I  have  au- 
thored proposed  legislation  requiring 
that  the  Senate  get  all  the  same  FBI 
information  that  the  White  House 
gets  with  respect  to  nominees.  And  I 
have  held  up  the  entire  Executive  Cal- 
endar when  I  saw  the  administration 
trying  to  short  circuit  our  advice  and 
consent  responsibilities  by  making 
nonurgent  recess  appointments  during 
a  relatively  brief  intrasession  adjourn- 
ment. 

I  mention  these  actions  on  my  part 
only  to  point  out  that  it  is  my  feeling 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
intended  for  us  to  take  our  advice  and 
consent  function  very  seriously. 

But  today,  I  would  like  to  focus  not 
on  those  issues,  although  they  still 
rank  extremely  high  in  importance. 


Today,  I  would  like  to  address  just  the 
subject  of  the  ABA's  ratings,  in  view 
of  the  statistics  I  have  described. 

I  would  like  to  first  read  into  the 
record  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  rating 
letter  we  receive  from  the  ABA.  This 
particular  letter  is  the  one  we  received 
with  respect  to  Sidney  Fitzwater,  who 
has  been  nominated  by  the  President 
to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Texas.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Thurmond,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

Thank  you  for  affording  this  committee 
an  opportunity  to  express  an  opinion  per- 
taining to  the  nomination  of  Sidney  A.  Fitz- 
water for  appointment  as  Judge  of  the 
tJnited  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  Texas. 

A  majority  of  our  conunlttee  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  Judge  Fitzwater  Is  "qualified" 
for  this  appointment.  The  minority  found 
him  to  be  not  qualified. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Robert  B. 
Fiske,  Jr.,  as  chairman  of  the  ABA's 
standing  committee  on  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
it  is  not  helpful  to  know  that  a  majori- 
ty of  the  ABA  committee  found  Mr. 
Fitzwater  to  be  qualified  and  a  minori- 
ty found  him  to  be  not  qualified.  But 
none  of  us  has  any  way  of  luiowing 
why  the  ratings  came  out  the  way 
they  did.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  have 
been  extremely  helpful  to  know,  if  it 
were  the  case,  that  a  minority  of  the 
ABA  committee  found  Mr.  Fitzwater 
not  qualified  because  he  was  too 
young,  or  he  had  too  little  trial  experi- 
ence, or  he  lacks  patience,  or  he  has  a 
quick  temper— or  whatever  the  reason 
or  reasons  may  be.  I  think  we  should 
have  that  kind  of  information  to  assist 
us  in  the  discharge  of  our  responsibil- 
ities. 

I  intend  to  take  this  subject  up  with 
ABA  officials,  urging  them  to  give  us  a 
little  bit  more  help.  We  need  their  as- 
sistance. After  all,  the  ABA's  process 
includes  contacting  the  lawyers  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  nomi- 
nee's character  and  temperament,  his 
integrity  and  his  competence.  We  are 
not  seeking  the  identities  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  contacted  by  the  ABA. 
We  respect  the  confidentiality  of 
those  who  commented  on  a  particular 
nominee's  qualifications.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  if  we  are  to  continue  the 
process  of  seeking  and  receiving  ABA 
ratings,  we  must  take  steps  to  make 
those  ratings  more  meaningful.  I  trust 
the  ABA  will  understand  our  effort. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  tried  without  success  to  raise 
this  and  some  related  questions  with 
the  ABA's  committee  in  the  past.  I 
just  want  to  lend  my  support  to  his 
effort  and  to  assure  him  that  as  far  as 
the  Democratic  leader  is  concerned,  he 
is  right  on  target. 


March  U,  1986 

CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 
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CONSOLIDATED  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCIUATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  lU 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3128)  entitled  "An  Act  to  make 
changes  in  spending  and  revenue  provisions 
for  purposes  of  deficit  reduction  and  pro- 
gram Improvement,  consistent  with  the 
budget  process",  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment: 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  House  message. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  1st  session  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress adjourned  last  December  we  left 
unfinished  a  major  piece  of  deficit  re- 
duction legislation.  We  return  to  that 
legislation  today  and,  I  hope,  we  will 
complete  action  on  it  quickly. 

I  do  not  wish  to  expend  a  great  deal 
of  time  reviewing  the  history  of  this 
legislation,  which  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  1985  reconciliation 
bill,  but  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
all  of  us.  and  to  those  who  might  be 
listening  for  the  first  time,  to  quickly 
trace  this  legislation's  torturous  Jour- 
ney to  the  Senate  floor  today. 

The  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986,  adopt- 
ed last  August  1,  agreed  on  a  blueprint 
to  lower  deficits  over  the  following  3 
years  by  $276.2  billion.  Of  this  total 
deficit  reduction,  $75.5  billion  was  to 
be  achieved  through  the  reconciliation 
procedure  authorized  In  the  Budget 
Act.  The  budget  resolution  included 
instructions  to  11  Senate  and  14  House 
committees  requiring  them  to  recom- 
mend changes  in  laws  in  their  jurisdic- 
tion which  would  reduce  Federal  out- 
lays by  $67.1  billion  over  the  next  3 
years.  In  addition  to  outlay  reductions, 
the  Senate  Finance  and  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committees  were  instruct- 
ed to  recommend  revenue  Increases  to- 
taling $8.4  billion  over  the  same  time 
period. 

All  reconciled  committees  were  in- 
structed to  report  their  recommended 
legislative  changes  to  their  respective 
Budget  Committees.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittees of  both  Chambers  combined 
these  recommended  legislative 
changes  into  a  single  bill  and  reported 
their  respective  bills  to  their  Houses 
for  full  consideration. 

The  Senate  first  took  up  its  reconcil- 
iation bill  on  October  15,  1985,  and 
passed  It  about  1  month  later  on  No- 
vember 14,  1985.  A  massive  House- 
Senate  conference  with  over  31  sub- 
conferences  and  nearly  300  Senate  and 


House  Members  was  convened  on  De- 
cember 6  to  work  out  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  passed 
bills.  A  conference  report  was  filed  on 
December  19,  passed  the  Senate,  but 
was  quickly  rejected  by  the  House  and 
amended  by  them  to  strike  legislation 
in  the  conference  report  concerning 
the  Superfund  Cleanup  Program.  And, 
sifter  a  couple  more  back  and  forths, 
on  December  20  the  Senate  rejected  a 
motion  to  recede  to  the  House  and  a 
new  conference  was  ordered. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  conclud- 
ed that  night  last  December  that  the 
reconciliation  bill  would  never  come 
before  this  Chamber  again.  I  disagreed 
then  and  am  happy  to  be  back  here 
today  bringing  a  completion  to  this 
legislation. 

Let  me  also  make  it  clear  that  while 
the  original  bill  when  It  was  brought 
before  the  Senate  was  estimated  to 
save  over  $73  billion  over  the  following 
3  years,  the  estimates  of  the  bill  now 
before  us  have  been  substantially  re- 
duced. One  should  not  despair,  howev- 
er, because  of  this  $73  billion  in  the 
original  savings  estimate,  nearly  $49 
billion  was  achieved  through  other 
measures  such  as  the  final  farm  bill, 
various  appropriation  and  separate  au- 
thorizing bills. 

So  the  bill  now  before  us,  as  amend- 
ed today.  Is  estimated  to  reduce  the 
deficit  by  about  $25  billion  over  the 
next  3  years. 

Many  Members  have  made  great 
concessions  to  put  together  this  final 
offer.  Senator  Roth  has  agreed  to 
drop  the  TAA  tariff  and  program  ex- 
pansion provisions  and  Senator  Pack- 
wood  has  agreed  to  drop  Superfund 
taxes  and  a  number  of  Medicare  ex- 
pansion provisions.  This  offer,  If 
adopted  by  the  House  without  further 
amendment,  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  administration— that  is  a  major 
concession. 

But.  we  should  not  focus  exclusively 
on  the  modifications  to  the  conference 
report.  We  should  reflect  on  the  bulk 
of  the  bill  where  we,  the  House,  and 
the  President  agree,  such  as:  Banking 
Committee  reforms  for  rural  housing 
programs;  Armed  Services  reform  of 
the  military  health  system;  Agricul- 
ture reform  of  the  Tobacco  Price  Sup- 
port Program;  Commerce  Committee 
reforms  for  Amtrak,  FCC.  and  public 
broadcasting;  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources reforms  of  ERISA  and  in- 
creases in  private  pension  Insurance 
premiums,  and  reforms  of  the  GSL 
I»rogram;  and  Veterans  Conunlttee  re- 
forms of  the  VA  health  care  system. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
tough  decisions  that  were  made  and 
agreements  reached.  We  need  this 
package  to  reduce  the  deficit  and 
renew  public  confidence  In  the  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  control  spending. 
We  are  building  a  three-legged  stool 
this  year— the  March  1  sequester  order 
was  the  first  leg,  this  reconciliation 


package  is  the  second  leg.  and  the 
fiscal  year  1987  budget  resolution  and 
reconciliation  is  the  third  leg.  Howev- 
er, unless  we  build  all  three  legs  on 
that  stool,  I  am  afraid  many  of  us  may 
be  unseated.  The  projected  fiscal  year 
1987  deficit  is  $183  billion,  the  target 
is  $144  billion— and  that  is  a  big  gap  to 
fill. 

Quite  frankly.  I  need  this  package  to 
do  my  job  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  need  $5.9  billion  In  sav- 
ings In  fiscal  year  1987  to  help  put  to- 
gether a  budget  resolution  that  hits 
the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  deficit 
target. 

Senators  had  to  cast  some  very  diffi- 
cult votes  last  year  to  produce  this  rec- 
onciliation package.  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  make  them  go  through  the 
same  set  of  votes  just  to  get  the  same 
savings  this  year  in  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget. 

I  am  delighted  after  weeks  and  hun- 
dreds of  hours  of  negotiation  that  we 
bring  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget  delib- 
erations to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  In  the  Record  a  table 
showing  the  current  savings  from  the 
Senate  amended  reconciliation  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RECONCILIATION  SAVINGS  FROM  CSO'S  FlNAl  BAStUNE 
FOR  HOUSE  BILL  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  SENATE,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1986-89 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  I  am  pleased  we  are  about  to 
act  on  the  reconciliation  bill. 

While  we  cannot  take  much  pride  in 
the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  to 
reach  this  point,  I  think  we  have  at 
least  shown  a  new  level  of  persever- 
ance in  the  fight  to  cut  the  deficit. 

Our  work  in  passing  this  bill  will 
make  a  reduction  of  at  least  $5  billion 
in  the  deficit.  It  shows  that  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  has  had  an  impact 
on  our  awareness  of  the  problem  we 
face.  But  more  than  that  it  demon- 
strates that  the  deficit  will  only 
become  smaller  if  we  stick  to  the  job. 

What  we  do  today  and  what  we  must 
do  in  the  weeks  ahead  shows  clearly 
that  no  matter  how  optimistic  the  eco- 
nomic projections  might  be,  there  is 
just  no  substitute  for  doing  the  some- 
times painful  things  necessary  to  get 
the  deficit  down  to  size. 

The  Budget  Committee  is  in  the 
process  of  marking  up  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  work.  But  it  is  es- 
sential work.  The  deficit  does  not  ex- 
actly seem  to  occupy  the  headlines 
right  now.  But  it  is  certainly  in  the 
bloodstream  of  the  economy.  It  is  not 


In   remission.   It   is  just   as  much   a 
threat  now  as  It  has  ever  been. 

So  I  hope  passage  of  reconciliation 
will  serve  not  only  to  cut  the  deficit, 
but  also  serve  to  remind  us  that  there 
is  still  much  work  to  be  done. 

Passing  the  bill  completes  our  work 
on  the  1986  budget  and  helps  us  on 
our  way  to  the  1087  budget. 

I  note  for  the  Members  that  to  meet 
the  Oramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  deficit 
targets  and  to  get  on  track  to  a  bal- 
anced budget,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $40  billion  for 
the  year  1987.  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  reduce  it  by  at  least  $170  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  before  us  represents  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  and  careful 
discussion.  The  proposal  will  save  the 
Federal  Government  $18  billion  over 
the  next  3  years.  This  Reconciliation 
Act  is  the  crowning  element  of  the 
deficit  reduction  effort  begun  here  1 
year  ago. 

Reconciliation  represents  the  budget 
process  at  its  best.  It  links  the  efforts 
of  each  of  the  authorizing  committees 
in  carefully  achieving  savings  in  the 
programs  under  their  jurisdiction!  It 
represents  our  opportunity  to  set  pri- 
orities in  the  budget  process. 

While  it  is  imperative  for  us  to  meet 
the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  deficit 
reduction  targets,  I  believe  it  is  equally 
imperative  for  us  to  avoid  triggering 
the  across-the-board  reductions  which 
will  occur  if  we  fail.  Such  indiscrimi- 
nate cuts  would  fall  on  nearly  every 
activity,  whether  wasteful  or  worth- 
while. That  outcome  would  be  disas- 
trous for  many  Important  and  effec- 
tive programs.  We  must  continue  to  do 
everything  possible  to  protect  pro- 
grams that  invest  in  people. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  yield 
savings  that  apply  not  only  to  this 
fiscal  year  but  also  to  fiscal  years  1987 
and  1988.  These  long-term  savings  will 
make  it  easier  for  Congress  to  reach 
the  deficit  reduction  targets  set  forth 
in  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bal- 
anced budget  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
of  the  provisions  in  the  package  before 
us  today:  however.  I  believe  it  is  the 
best  we  can  do  at  this  point. 

The  reconciliation  package  before  us 
today  contains  a  number  of  important 
provisions  which  will  make  reforms  in 
programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  outline  some  of 
these  changes  for  my  colleagues. 

BLACK  LUNG 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  provision  in  the  Consolidated  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  Act  which  makes 
changes  In  the  funding  of  the  Black 
Lung  Program.  This  act  will  increase 
the  excise  tax  Imposed  on  domestically 
mined  coal  and  dedicate  those  addi- 
tional revenues  to  the  black  lung  dis- 


ability trust  fund.  In  addition,  the  act 
will  provide  a  one-time.  6-year  forgive- 
ness of  the  current  Interest  payments 
of  the  debt  Incurred  by  the  trust  fund 
as  a  result  of  its  unlimited  authoriza- 
tion to  borrow  from  general  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  these  changes  were 
made  without  the  slightest  review  of 
the  benefit  structure  and  eligibility  re- 
quirements. By  continuing  to  increase 
the  funding  of  the  trust  fund  and 
waiving  the  Interest  payments  on  the 
debt  of  the  trust  fund,  we  effectively 
removed  any  Incentive  to  tighten  up 
on  the  eligibility  requirements  and  the 
benefit  structure  of  the  program.  This 
Is  simply  bad  policy. 

At  a  time  when  we  can  barely  retain 
adequate  funding  for  critical  programs 
like  Child  Nutrition.  School  Lunch, 
Head  Start.  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped, Health  Care  for  the  Poor  and 
the  Elderly,  Job  Training,  and  Basic 
Education,  this  is  deeply  troubling. 
Where  are  our  priorities? 

We  have  tightened  up  on  spending 
problems— Indeed  the  package  Is 
before  us  for  that  very  purpose— how 
did  this  program  escape? 

I  do  not  intend  to  oppose  the  entire 
Reconciliation  Act  because  of  this  pro- 
posal: however.  I  do  want  to  register 
my  deep  concern  about  our  priorities 
with  my  colleagues. 

ICEDICARB 

Mr.  President,  the  next  program  I'd 
like  to  discuss  Is  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. The  package  Includes  many 
changes  In  the  Medicare  Program. 
Most  of  them  are  reasonable  changes. 
Some,  however.  I  believe  may  come 
back  to  haunt  us. 

Very  few  changes  were  made  which 
win  have  a  direct  economic  impact  on 
beneficiaries  of  the  Medicare  Program. 
Most  of  the  savings  were  due  to 
freezes  or  other  restrictions  placed  on 
the  providers  of  health  care  services- 
such  as  hospitals  and  physicians. 

I  am  concerned  that  If  we  continue 
down  this  path,  we  will  have  a  health 
care  program  In  which  there  are  many 
beneficiaries  needing  health  care  serv- 
ices, but  few  professionals  available  to 
deliver  those  services. 

This  package  cuts  the  increase  in 
payments  to  hospitals  to  one-half  of  1 
percent.  In  addition  it  substantially  re- 
duces—by close  to  50  percent— the 
amount  of  reimbursement  for  indirect 
education  costs  to  hospitals.  I  will  be 
watching  the  effect  of  these  combined 
reductions  carefully  to  determine 
whether  hospitals  are  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing them. 

We  also  continued  a  freeze  on  physi- 
cian payments,  with  the  exception  of  a 
1 -percent  Increase  to  what  are  known 
as  "participating  physicians"— those 
who  have  agreed  to  accept  assignment 
for  100  percent  of  their  Medicare  pa- 
tients. I  know  that  there  Is  grave  con- 
cern among  the  physicians  In  my  State 
about  the  freeze  especially  because  of 


incredible  Increases  In  malpractice  pre- 
miums during  the  past  year. 

It  is  becoming  harder  and  harder  to 
offer  quality  health  care  and  at  the 
same  time  substantially  reduce  reim- 
bursement to  those  who  provide  that 
health  care.  This  is  just  the  beginning 
of  the  problems  we  will  encounter  in 
the  coming  years. 

I  predict  that  this  body  will  soon  be 
spending  more  and  more  of  its  time  de- 
bating health  care  issues.  The  prob- 
lems are  Just  beginning  to  surface  and 
they  are  complex  and  troubling.  There 
simply  are  no  easy  answers. 

This  year,  next  year,  and  the  year 
after  that,  when  the  time  comes  to 
produce  budget  savings,  we  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  some  very  difficult 
problems— a  growing  elderly  popula- 
tion which  Is  living  longer,  increasing- 
ly limited  long-term  care  services  for 
that  population,  and  rebellion  among 
health  care  providers  who  cannot  con- 
tinue to  absorb  the  loss  resulting  from 
our  actions  to  freeze  or  reduce  reim- 
bursement. 

So.  Mr.  President,  while  I  am  satis- 
fled  generally  with  our  recommenda- 
tions In  this  package.  I  am  also  wor- 
ried about  the  future.  I  believe  these 
problems  can  be  resolved,  but  only  if 
all  of  us  work  together  with  a  common 
goal  in  mind— quality  health  care  at  a 
reasonable  price.  It  sounds  simple,  but 
those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
problems  know  that  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  achieve  this  goal. 

MEDICAID 

Mr.  President,  the  changes  In  the 
Medicaid  Program  in  this  package  are 
much  more  encouraging.  For  several 
years  now.  I  have  been  working  to 
reform  this  program.  Specifically.  I 
have  been  working  to  change  the  pro- 
gram to  allow  Medicaid  funds  to  be 
used  for  community-based,  long-term 
care  services  to  our  citizens  with 
mental  retardation  and  developmental 
disabilities. 

In  the  long  run.  I  believe  this  system 
is  In  need  of  a  major  overhaul.  The 
current  system  Is  biased  toward  the 
use  of  Institutional  facilitles-we 
should  be  working  harder  to  keep 
handicapped  citizens  In  the  communi- 
ty and  helping  them  to  achieve  their 
potential  as  productive  members  of 
their  communities. 

True  Medicaid  reform,  such  as  what 
I  have  proposed  in  my  legislation,  S. 
873— the  Community  and  Family 
Living  Amendments  of  1985— may  take 
years  to  accomplish.  In  the  meantime, 
there  are  several  interim  reforms  that 
can  be  made.  Some  of  these  reforms 
are  included  In  the  package  before  us 
today  and  I  would  like  to  briefly  out- 
line them  for  my  colleagues. 

Lin  SAPETY  CODE 

Earlier   this   year.   I   received  com- 
plaints about  the  application  of  an- 
outdated  life  safety  code  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
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ices  from  parents  and  residential  pro- 
viders across  the  country.  Consequent- 
ly, in  the  legislation  before  us  there  is 
a  provision  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  to  accept  the  1985  life  safety 
code  as  an  acceptable  standard  for  fire 
safety.  This  code,  while  still  striving 
for  fire  safety,  offers  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  the  use  of  resources  within  a  res- 
idence to  promote  such  safety.  As  a 
result  of  this  action  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  has  already  acted  to  accept  the 
new  code. 

PTTBUCATIOM  OF  ICT/lCH  RKGDIATIONS 

People  concerned  about  intermedi- 
ate care  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded [ICF/MR]  have  been  waiting 
for  2  years  to  see  new  regulations  for 
these  facilities.  In  the  reconciliation 
package,  we  have  included  a  provision 
to  require  the  Secretary  to  publish  for 
comment  the  current  draft  of  the  new 
ICF  regulations  within  60  days  of  pas- 
sage. These  regulations  have  been 
more  than  2  years  in  the  making,  and 
their  publication  is  long  overdue.  As  a 
result  of  this  provision  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  has  already  published  the  new 
regulations  for  public  comment.  With 
this  provision.  I  hope  we  can  move  on 
to  a  new  era  of  planning  based  on 
these  new  regulations. 

MXDICAID  WATVKR— DENIALS  AlfD  RSIfEWALS 

Since  1981.  HHS  has  offered  home 
and  community  based  care  waivers  to 
aUow  Medicaid  moneys  to  be  spent  in 
specific  non-Medicaid  facilities.  This 
program,  called  the  Medicaid  Waiver 
Program,  has  allowed  many  severely 
handicapped  persons  to  live  in  the 
community  rather  than  in  institutions. 
This  Waiver  Program  has  also  been 
used  to  develop  better  in-home  sup- 
port for  elderly  individuals  so  that 
they  do  not  have  to  enter  a  nursing 
home  until  it  is  necessary. 

However,  the  process  of  applying  for 
and  receiving  a  waiver  has  been  so  un- 
predictable, that  it  discourages  many 
States  from  attempting  to  use  the 
Waiver  Program.  In  an  effort  to  build 
greater  permanence  and  predictability 
Into  the  Waiver  Program.  I  fought  for 
the  inclusion  of  two  related  provisions: 
First,  a  provision  that  calls  for  a  mora- 
torium on  all  denials  of  waiver  renewal 
requests  from  States,  and  second,  a 
provision  that  requires  the  Secretary 
to  renew  those  waiver  requests  it  ap- 
proves for  additional  5-year  periods 
rather  than  the  current  3-year  periods, 
icr/m  FLAMS  OP  coRxxcnoif 

In  recent  years,  many  States  have 
been  confronted  with  the  need  to  ren- 
ovate old  Institutions  for  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  while  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  develop  community 
based  alternatives  for  those  individ- 
uals. In  many  States,  this  choice  be- 
tween institutions  and  the  community 
based  services  has  presented  a  finan- 
cial hardship.  It  has  forced  many 
Stotes  to  renovate  buildings  that  they 
had  intended  to  close. 
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One  of  the  provisions  included  in 
reconciliation  would  alleviate  this 
problem— in  very  limited  situations. 
This  provision  would  allow  an  institu- 
tion with  a  building  or  wing  that  is  out 
of  compliance  to  submit  a  plan  of  cor- 
rection that  incorporates  depopulation 
of  the  building  or  wing  over  a  3-year 
period.  Among  a  variety  of  other  limi- 
tations, this  would  be  allowed  only  in 
situations  where  the  violations  are 
nonlife  threatening,  and  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  option  will 
be  used  in  many  situations.  The  intent 
here  is  simply  to  allow  those  States 
which  have  had  successful  experiences 
with  community  based  services  the 
option  of  expanding  on  that  success. 
There  are  many  States  which  simply 
would  not  ask  for  this  option,  and  if 
they  did  ask  would  be  denied  because 
they  do  not  have  a  positive  history  of 
community  based  services  and  to  some 
extent  deinstitutionalization. 

Some  people  are  concerned  about 
this  provision  because  they  think  that 
States  are  given  too  much  power.  This 
is  not  so.  The  State  must  request  to 
implement  this  provision,  but  the  Sec- 
retary of  HHS  must  approve  the  re- 
quest. 

Some  are  also  concerned  that  this 
provision  will  allow  States  to  dump 
people  out  of  institutions  without  pro- 
viding appropriate  services  and  pro- 
grams. I  would  never  introduce  such  a 
provision.  As  it  is  framed  there  are  a 
wide  variety  of  requirements  and  limi- 
tations on  the  use  of  this  provision. 
For  those  individuals  who  are  affected, 
there  are  numerous  safeguards  and  re- 
quirements which  must  be  met 
throughout  the  operation  of  the  plan. 

There  are  many  other  provisions 
dealing  with  the  Medicaid  Program  in 
this  package.  Those  outlined  above  are 
simply  the  highlights.  AU  in  all.  I  l>e- 
lieve  that  these  provisions  represent  a 
substantial  step  forward  in  the  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  reasonable  and  ra- 
tional method  of  providing  long-term 
care  services  to  both  the  physically 
and  mentally  disabled  and  the  elderly. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  nego- 
tiation of  this  budget  reconciliation 
legislation  both  within  the  Congress 
and  between  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  a  difficult,  and 
at  times,  trying  process. 

This  unprecedented  ping  pong  game 
between  the  two  bodies  has  eroded 
whatever  confidence  we  had  with  the 
voters  that  we  can  cut  spending  and 
lower  the  deficit.  On  top  of  that,  some- 
where through  the  passage  of  time, 
with  reestimates  and  other  factors,  78 
percent  of  the  3-year  savings  of  this 
bill  have  evaporated.  Once  estimated 
to  lower  spending  by  $80  billion  by 
1988.  this  conference  report  now  pro- 
vides only  $18  bUlion. 

Clearly,  it's  time  to  complete  this 
work  and  move  on  to  other  tasks.  That 
means  compromise.  I  am  pleased  to 


say  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  agreed  on  compromise  language 
on  trade  adjustment  assistance  that 
we  believe  will  be  acceptable  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Despite  the  record  high  trade  defi- 
cit, the  administration  has  refused  to 
support  trade  adjustment  assistance, 
the  program  that  helps  workers  who 
lose  their  jobs  to  imports.  The  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1987  budget  proposal 
again  calls  for  the  elimination  of  the 
program. 

The  Congress  knows  full  well  that  at 
no  time  in  our  history  has  the  need 
been  greater  to  help  those  hurt  by 
trade.  That  is  why  the  support  for  my 
full  proposal  to  extend  and  reform 
trade  adjustment  assistance  that  was 
incorporated  in  this  budget  reconcilia- 
tion legislation  has  met  with  such 
overwhelming  support  among  Mem- 
bers in  both  Houses  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

In  short,  the  administration  has 
sought  to  wipe  out  the  program  and  I 
have  fought  to  extend  and  reform  it. 
My  proposal,  which  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, passed  by  the  Senate  and  accepted 
by  the  House,  would  have  extended 
the  current  program  for  6  years  and 
enacted  three  key  reforms:  Future 
funding  through  a  new  small  import 
fee,  a  new  requirement  that  workers 
be  enrolled  in  training  to  receive  cash 
benefits  and  a  new  benefit,  up  to 
$4,000  for  each  worker,  paid  directly 
or  through  a  job  training  voucher,  to 
pay  for  the  required  training. 

In  this  compromise,  I  have  agreed  to 
drop  my  major  reform  proposals  in 
order  to  save  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Program,  to  begin  to 
change  the  program  into  a  real  adjust- 
ment program  and  to  enact  a  number 
of  more  minor  improvements. 

I  believe  that  the  administration  will 
accept  this  compromise. 

This  compromise  would  accomplish 
several  things: 

First,  the  TAA  Program  would  be 
saved  and  extended  for  6  years; 

Second,  it  would  assure  that  workers 
who  lose  their  jobs  due  to  imports  will 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  cash  bene- 
fits, the  so-called  trade  readjustment 
allowance  [TRAl; 

Third,  it  restores  the  cash  benefits 
to  workers  who  were  cut  off  on  De- 
cember 19; 

Fourth,  it  begins  to  turn  the  pro- 
gram into  a  real  adjustment  program 
by  providing  for  participation  of  work- 
ers in  job  search  programs  and.  in  gen- 
eral, linking  the  receipt  of  cash  bene- 
fits to  participation  in  a  job  search 
program  and  by  encouraging  training 
under  the  TAA  Program  by  requiring 
the  approval  of  training  by  State  agen- 
cies and  by  making  clear  that  the  full 
breadth  of  training  possibilities  from 
basic   skills   education   to   on-the-job 


training  can  be  funded  under  the  TAA 
Program; 

Fifth.  It  assures  that  workers  apply- 
ing for  TAA  in  any  State  in  the  coun- 
try will  get  counseling  on  job  search 
and  training  opportunities; 

Sixth,  It  will  continue  technical  as- 
sistance to  firms  to  help  firms  become 
more  competitive.  During  this  period 
in  which  the  administration  has  been 
dismantling  the  firms  program,  I  have 
received  many,  many  letters  from 
firms  testifying  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  technical  assistance; 

And  finally,  the  compromise  clarifies 
the  application  of  the  TAA  Program 
to  workers  in  agricultural  firms. 

Enactment  of  these  changes  clearly 
would  be  a  victory. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that  I 
am  greatly  disappointed  that  this  final 
version  of  the  omnibus  budget  recon- 
ciliation bill  does  not  contain  the 
major  reforms  to  the  program  I  have 
been  pressing. 

The  crux  of  the  Issue  was  the  pro- 
posal for  the  negotiation  of  an  Import 
fee  to  pay  for  the  program. 

I  continue  to  find  the  administra- 
tion's position  on  this  fee  to  be  incon- 
sistent. An  import  fee  by  another 
name  could  be  a  user  fee,  and  that's 
exactly  what  the  administration  called 
for  in  last  year's  budget  proposal,  and 
again  In  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget 
proposal— new  customs  users  fees  on 
all  imports,  dutiable  and  nondutiable. 
I  might  add  that  at  the  time  the  ad- 
ministration propKJsed  these  across- 
the-board  import  fees,  it  sent  a  docu- 
ment to  the  Finance  Committee  Indi- 
cating that  administrative  costs  for 
Implementing  the  fees  would  be  mini- 
mal—$130,000. 

The  Import  fee  I  am  proposing 
would  be  a  small  cost  for  trading  na- 
tions to  pay  to  keep  trade  open  and  ex- 
panding. The  imposition  of  such  a  fee 
is  not  without  precedent.  Hong  Kong, 
the  freest  of  free-trade  nations,  uses  a 
small  fee  to  help  finance  trade  promo- 
tion. The  fee  I  am  proposing  would  be 
so  small,  that  like  Hong  Kong's  fee,  it 
would  not  affect  the  volume  of  trade. 

A  trade  policy  that  calls  for  growing 
trade  among  nations  while  ignoring 
the  need  to  help  workers  adjust  to 
import  competition,  will  not  succeed. 
The  strong  bipartisan  support  in  Con- 
gress for  strengthening  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  repeatedly  shows  that 
we  in  the  trenches  of  the  trade  debate 
understand  this  basic  point.  It  Is  time 
for  the  administration  to  join  in  this 
constructive  effort  by  the  Congress  In- 
stead of  fighting  It. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  major 
reforms  of  TAA  are  critical  to  estab- 
lishing an  effective  adjustment  pro- 
gram for  workers  who  lose  their  jobs 
to  trade.  Retraining  is  increasingly  im- 
portant and  it  will  cost  money.  The 
Import  fee  Is  the  most  reasonable 
method  of  funding.  I  will  continue  to 
press  for  these  reforms.  In  the  mean- 


while, I  take  some  satisfaction  In  the 
fact  that  we  may  at  least  save  the 
basic  program  with  a  few  improve- 
ments. 

Let  me  say  that  I  greatly  appreciate 
all  the  support  I  have  received  from 
other  Members  of  Congress  for  this 
effort  to  retain  and  strengthen  trade 
adjustment  assistance.  It  is  often  said 
these  days  that  there  Is  no  longer  bi- 
partisanship on  trade  policy  in  this 
country.  This  is  certainly  not  true  so 
far  as  trade  adjustment  assistance  is 
concerned. 

In  particular,  I  am  grateful  to  Sena- 
tor MoYNiHAM,  the  chief  cosponsor  of 
the  full  extension  and  reform  propos- 
al, for  his  diligent  efforts  and  that  of 
his  staff  and  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Finance  Committee,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  who  have  supported  and  fol- 
lowed developments  on  this  legislation 
closely. 

As  the  trade  debate  proceeds  this 
year,  I  expect  we  will  have  other  op- 
portunities to  continue  our  efforts  to 
establish  an  effective  Trade  Adjxist- 
ment  Assistance  Program. 

Finally,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
section  13009(d)  of  the  bill  relating  to 
the  impact  of  Gramm-Rudman  on 
payments  of  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance allowances  [TRAl  when  the  bill 
is  implemented.  This  provision  would 
limit  the  Impact  of  Gramm-Rudman 
to  weeks  of  unemployment  beglimlng 
March  1,  1986,  and  not  for  weeks  for 
which  individuals  were  eligible  but 
have  not  been  paid.  In  no  circum- 
stances would  the  application  of 
Granun-Rudman  cuts  apply  to  bene- 
fits for  weeks  prior  to  March  1. 

THE  PROVISION  MANDATING  STATE  COVERAGE  OP 
XnmfPLOYXD  PARENTS  TTNDER  AID  TO  FAMI- 
LIES WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  latest  version  of  the 
Senate  amendments  to  last  year's 
budget  reconciliation  legislation.  We 
are  in  an  interesting  parliamentary  sit- 
uation at  this  juncture  in  the  reconcil- 
iation debate.  Normally,  our  rules  do 
not  allow  amendments  beyond  the 
second  degree.  However,  with  this 
package  of  amendments,  we  will  be 
amending  the  package  in  the  fourth 
degree. 

We  are  doing  this  because  the  cur- 
rent position  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  reconciliation  is  unac- 
ceptable—both to  the  Senate  and  the 
White  House.  There  are  many  parts  to 
this  package  which  I  do  not  like,  but  I 
have  voted  for  the  bill.  We  have  to 
deal  with  the  deficit,  and  the  budget 
savings  in  this  legislation  is  crucial  to 
balancing  the  budget  by  1991. 

The  bill  is  a  net  savings.  But.  the 
House  has  loaded  the  package  with  a 
number  of  costly  and  Inappropriate 
items.  If  we  could  delete  some,  the 
budget  savings  would  increase.  I  am 
particularly  upset  about  the  require- 
ment that  the  States  would  be  man- 
dated to  offer  AFDC  to  families  with 


an  unemployed  parent.  We  are  not 
only  increasing  welfare  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government,  but  to  the 
States,  which  are  required  to  match 
this  AFDC  payment. 

This  provision  Is  objectionable  for 
three  reasons.  First,  it  Is  not  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  Federal  budget,  but  an  in- 
creased cost.  This  provision  will  in- 
crease the  Federal  deficit  by  $175  mil- 
lion the  first  year  it  is  effective.  The 
second  objection  is  the  cost  to  the 
States  resulting  from  this  amendment. 
A  rough  estimate  is  that  the  States 
would  have  additional  costs  of  $140 
million  in  the  first  year. 

The  last  objection  is  the  Federal 
mandate  that  the  States  must  provide 
this  welfare  benefit:  26  States  do  not 
provide  this  auxiliary  welfare  benefit. 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
list  of  these  States  appear  at  the  end 
of  my  statement.  It  is  these  States 
that  would  bear  the  $140  million  cost 
of  this  program.  In  my  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, the  legislature's  budget  session 
Is  coming  to  a  close.  Because  of  the 
fall  In  oil  prices  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  uranium  industry,  my  State  is 
in  a  severe  recession. 

The  State  budget  cuts  back  spending 
across  the  board.  Wyoming  is  acting  in 
a  responsible  fashion  to  live  within  its 
means.  This  Is  a  far  cry  from  what  has 
been  happening  here  in  Washington. 
But,  now  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  forcing  a  budget  busting  pro- 
gram on  Wyoming.  This  is  ludicrous. 
This  is  part  of  the  agenda  of  the  social 
welfare  activists  to  federalize  welfare. 
The  next  step  will  be  to  mandate  wel- 
fare benefit  levels  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  State  right,  but  the 
activists  want  the  Feds  to  call  the 
shots.  We  have  to  stop  this  backdoor 
approach  to  federalizing  welfare  right 
now,  and  I  therefore  strongly  support 
the  elimination  of  the  AFDC-UP  pro- 
vision from  the  reconciliation  bill. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  SUtes  that 
don't  have  the  AFDC-UP  Program: 

Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Colo- 
rado, Florida.  Georgia.  Idaho.  Indiana.  Ken- 
tucky. Loulaana.  Mississippi,  Nevada.  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina. 
North  DakoU.  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  South 
Carolina.  South  Dakota.  Tennesaee.  Texas. 
TJtah,  Virginia,  Wyoming.  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

HOSPICE  CARE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr,  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  this  1986  Budget  Act  con- 
tains a  provision  which  I  introduced  to 
expand  the  Medicaid  Program  to  cover 
hospice  care  as  an  optional  service  to 
be  offered  by  the  States  to  those  pa- 
tients dependent  upon  Medicaid  for 
their  health  care  needs.  In  addition, 
this  legislation  makes  hospice  care 
under  Medicare  permanent,  as  well  as 
increasing  the  rate  of  reimbursement. 
As  you  may  recall,  hospice  care  under 
Medicare  was  originally  passed  as  a  3- 
year  demonstration. 
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This  legislation  is  important  for 
many  reasons.  Hospice  care  saves  the 
Medicare  Program  money,  and  now  it 
can  save  the  Medicaid  Program  money 
too.  Preliminary  results  of  the  nation- 
al demonstration  project  conducted  by 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration document  convincingly  that 
hospice  is  a  cost-effective  alternative 
to  the  ever-growing  cost  of  multiple 
hospital  stays  the  terminally  ill  must 
cope  with  to  be  eligible  for  Medicare 
coverage.  Moreover,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  provid- 
ing reimbursment  for  hospice  care  will 
save  Medicare  alone  over  $100  million 
during  the  first  3  years.  Savings  can 
only  increase  as  the  hospice  benefit 
becomes  more  accessible. 

I  believe  hospice  care  should  be  as 
widely  available  as  possible.  In  Dela- 
ware, our  once  small  hospice  program 
was  expanded  to  provide  statewide 
coverage.  This  expansion  was  in  part 
due  to  the  commitment  of  Congress 
toward  this  compassionate  form  of 
care.  Many  people  have  confirmed  my 
belief  that  hospice  is  a  sensitive  and 
preferable  alternative  to  lengthy  and 
repeated  hospital  stays.  Patients  can 
spend  important  time  at  home  with 
their  loved  ones.  Families  can  partici- 
pate in  the  program  of  care.  Hospice 
care  alleviates  pain  and  suffering.  It 
provides  an  atmosphere  of  concern 
and  comfort,  instead  of  the  antiseptic 
and  mechanical  atmosphere  of  a  hos- 
pital. I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
recognizing  that  the  time  has  come  to 
bring  hospice  imder  the  Medicaid 
plan,  to  offer  this  humanitarian  serv- 
ice to  the  low-income  as  well  as  older 
patients. 

TRADE  AOJUSTKKNT  ASSISTANCK 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  now  consid- 
ering the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 
This  measure  includes  reauthorization 
of  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance,  a 
program  that  is  very  important  to 
Maine. 

Because  Congress  failed  to  conclude 
action  on  last  year's  budget  reconcilia- 
tion measure,  reauthorization  of  this 
program  was  not  enacted.  Authority 
for  benefit  payments  have  been  issued 
since  last  year. 

In  Maine  alone.  450  dislocated  work- 
ers, people  who  have  lost  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  import  competition,  have  re- 
ceived no  benefits— no  income— since 
December  20.  Those  of  them  who  are 
now  in  training  programs  have  stayed 
in  training,  in  the  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  act  promptly  to  restore 
those  benefits  this  year. 

If  Congress  fails  to  act,  these  people 
will  be  forced  to  drop  out  of  training, 
to  seek  alternative  work  if  other  jobs 
are  avaUable.  Some  of  them  will  be 
forced  to  apply  for  public  assistance. 
All  of  them  have  already  suffered 
severe  financial  loss  and  the  personal 
turmoil  that  is  involved  with  job  loss. 


They  are  all  dislocated  workers 
whose  problems  are  the  direct  result 
of  conscious  policy  choices  made  by 
this  administration  in  the  area  of 
trade. 

Our  trade  imbalance  imposes  an 
unfair  and  crushing  burden  on  those 
industries  and  workers  whose  products 
are  targeted  by  foreign  competition. 

Although  the  long-range  answer  to 
their  problem  will  require  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  operation  of  our  Na- 
tion's trade  policy  and  improved  in- 
vestment and  competitiveness  on  the 
part  of  every  manufacturing  sector, 
the  inunediate  short-term  problem 
must  be  addressed. 

That  short-term  problem  is  very  se- 
rious for  the  thousands  of  workers 
who  have  seen  long-established  shoe 
manufacturing  plants  closed  with  no 
hope  of  their  reopening.  It  is  serious 
for  textile  workers  who  have  seen 
their  intensive  efforts  to  modernize 
overtaken  by  the  combined  effects  of 
an  overvalued  dollar  and  foreign  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  to  their  overseas 
competitors. 

The  problems  facing  these  manufac- 
turers and  workers  are  not  of  their 
own  making.  They  are  problems  which 
have  a  variety  of  causes,  including  con- 
scious Government  policy  choices.  The 
policy  of  this  administration,  to  favor 
imports  as  a  way  of  restraining  domes- 
tic inflation,  has  kept  some  prices 
lower  for  all  at  great  personal  cost  to  a 
few. 

The  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program  is  a  small  effort  on  the  part 
of  Goverrunent  to  redress  the  unfair- 
ness with  which  trade  deficits  affect 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
program  provides  direct  income  help 
for  those  with  no  other  income  source; 
it  creates  the  conditions  that  allow 
some  to  seek  training  for  a  new  job 
field. 

The  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program  is  not  the  only  answer  to  the 
changing  makeup  of  our  manufactur- 
ing sector.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer. 
But  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  the 
only  program  in  place  which  has  the 
capacity  to  provide  some  level  of  as- 
sistance to  those  most  directly  and 
most  drastically  affected  by  our  trade 
deficit. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  can 
never  take  the  place  of  an  improved 
and  aggressive  U.S.  trade  policy.  It 
carmot  take  the  place  of  an  improved 
international  monetary  policy  to  mod- 
erate wild  Imbalances  in  international 
currency  rates. 

But  so  long  as  governments  insist  on 
manipulating  their  export  industries 
for  competitive  advantage,  some  form 
of  trade  adjustment  aid  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

SECTION  1 9  or  OCS  LANDS  ACT 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  this  amendment.  It  is 
crucial  to  the  State  of  Florida.  This 
amendment  would  restore  the  compro- 


mise language  worked  out  last  Decem- 
ber which  is  contained  in  the  House 
reconciliation  bill  providing  for  State- 
Federal  consultation  in  leasing  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands. 

Section  19  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  strike  a  balance 
between  the  national  interest  and  the 
well-being  of  citizens  of  the  affected 
State.  In  determining  the  national  in- 
terest, the  Secretary  must  equally 
weigh  the  need  for  energy  develop- 
ment and  the  need  to  protect  other  re- 
sources and  uses  of  the  coastal  zone 
such  as  the  marine  environment.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  rec- 
ommendations put  forth  by  a  State 
are  not  reasonable,  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  that  determination  would  be 
required. 

Even  as  we  consider  the  need  to  take 
the  individual  interests  of  States  into 
account,  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or is  considering  opening  up  for  re- 
evaluation  some  very  delicate  offshore 
tracts  for  potential  leasing  as  part  of 
its  5-year  leasing  plan.  These  same 
tracts  have  been  off  limits  to  leasing 
in  the  past  due  to  their  delicate  and 
unique  makeup. 

In  the  State  of  Florida,  the  sensitive 
coastal  habitat  and  esturaries,  tropical 
waters,  and  white  beaches  demand 
extra  special  care.  Simply  allowing  off- 
shore areas  to  be  leased  for  national 
energy  and  economic  development 
purposes  overlooks  the  economic  and 
environmental  needs  of  an  individual 
State.  Florida's  unique  coastal  re- 
sources could  not  withstand  an  oil 
spin.  Its  tourist  Industry  would  suffer 
a  harsh  blow. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
the  State-Federal  laitguage  is  abso- 
lutely vital  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

STATEMENT  OF  MANAGERS — NCR  USER  FEES 

•Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  one  brief  clarify- 
ing remark  about  the  provision  con- 
tained in  this  bill  regarding  assess- 
ment of  user  fees  by  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission.  Due  to  an  over- 
sight In  the  preparation  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  this  legislation  late  in 
the  last  session,  the  statement  of  man- 
agers explaining  the  legislative  Intent 
of  this  particular  provision  was  inad- 
vertently omitted  from  the  conference 
report.  Because  of  that  oversight,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  legislative  history, 
entitled  "Statement  of  Managers  Re 
NRC  Fees,"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  for  the  purpose  of  guid- 
ing the  NRC  in  its  Implementation  of 
this  provision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Managers  Re  NRC  Fees 
The  House  Budget  Reconciliation  legisla- 
tion directs  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
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mission  to  collect  user  fees  and  charges 
that,  when  added  to  other  amounU  collect- 
ed by  the  Commission,  total  one-half  of  Its 
budget.  Under  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1962  (31  VS.C.  Sec. 
9701),  the  Commission  currently  assesses 
fees  which  are  expected  to  total  $60  million 
In  FY  1986.  The  House  provision  adds  addi- 
tional authority,  which  Is  expected  to  result 
in  more  than  $150  million  per  year  In  addi- 
tional revenues,  assuming  the  current  level 
of  NRC  expenditures.  Discretion  Is  left  to 
the  NRC  to  esUblish  the  details  of  the 
charges  In  the  rulemaking.  However,  under 
the  House  provision,  the  Commission  must 
consider  the  costs  of  regulating  various 
classes  of  licensees.  The  Senate  Reconcilia- 
tion legislation  contained  no  such  provision. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  require  the  NRC 
to  assess  and  collect  annual  charges  from  Its 
licensees  in  an  amount  that,  when  added  to 
other  amounts  collected  by  the  Commission, 
shall  not  exceed  33  percent  of  the  Commis- 
sion's budget  for  each  fiscal  year.  Assuming 
the  current  level  of  NRC  expenditures,  this 
is  expected  to  result  In  the  collection  of  ad- 
ditional fees  In  an  amount  up  to  approxi- 
mately $80  million  per  year  for  each  fiscal 
year.  The  charges  assessed  pursuant  to  this 
authority  shall  be  reasonably  related  to  the 
regulatory  service  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  fairly  reflect  the  cost  to  the  Com- 
mission of  providing  such  service.  This  Is  In- 
tended by  the  conferees  to  establish  a  stand- 
ard separate  and  distinct  from  the  Commis- 
sion's existing  authority  under  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1952 
In  order  to  permit  the  Commission  to  more 
fully  recover  the  costs  associated  with  regu- 
lating various  categories  of  Commission  li- 
censees. This  authority  is  not  Intended, 
however,  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  re- 
cover any  costs  that  are  not  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  regulatory  service  provided  by 
the  Commission,  nor  is  It  intended  to  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  recover  any  costs 
beyond  those  that,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,  fairly  reflect  the  cost  to  the 
Commission  of  providing  a  regulatory  serv- 
ice. 

The  Commission  may  assess  and  collect 
annual  charges  from  Its  licensees  only  after 
the  expiration  of  45  calendar  days,  as  calcu- 
lated In  accordance  with  this  provision,  fol- 
lowing receipt  by  the  Congress  of  a  report 
by  the  Commission  regarding  its  authority 
to  collect  annual  charges  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  provision,  Including  the  au- 
thority provided  pursuant  to  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1952.  This 
report  must  be  completed  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  submitted  to  the  Congress  within 
90  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  must  promulgate 
rules,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment,  establishing  the  amount  of 
the  charges  to  be  assessed  pursuant  to  this 
authority,  before  any  such  charges  may  be 
assessed.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  conferees 
that,  because  certain  Commission  licensees, 
such  as  universities,  hospitals,  research  and 
medical  Institutions,  and  uranium  producers 
have  limited  abUlty  to  pass  through  the 
costs  of  these  charges  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, the  Commission  should  take  this 
factor  Into  account  in  determining  whether 
to  modify  the  Commission's  current  fee 
schedule  for  such  licensees. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
was  indeed  an  oversight  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  the  statement  inserted  in  the 
Record  accurately  reflects  the  agree- 
ment of  the  conferees  on  the  meaning 
and  scope  of  this  particular  provision. 


Mr.  CHILES.  I,  too,  concur  in  that 
statement,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  that  additional  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
adjourned  the  last  session  of  Congress 
in  December,  we  left  behind  us  sui  im- 
portant piece  of  unfinished  business- 
billions  of  dollars  in  savings  In  the 
budget  reconciliation  bill. 

Since  that  time  Senators,  staff,  and 
representatives  from  the  administra- 
tion have  met  in  dozens  of  meetings  In 
an  effort  to  salvage  the  deficit  reduc- 
tions in  this  measure.  And  today,  we 
have  finally  reached  agreement  on  a  3- 
year  $26  billion  package  that  addresses 
both  the  concerns  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Senate.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  the  administration  has  as- 
sured me.  that  If  this  bill  is  sent  to  the 
White  House  the  President  will  sign  It. 

The  Senate  package  differs  from  the 
last  House  offer  In  four  areas— the 
OCS  provisions  were  revised;  one  Med- 
icare provision  was  modified,  as  was  an 
expansion  of  the  AFDC  Program;  and 
we  deleted  the  cap  provision  for  Feder- 
al employee  health  benefits. 

Gone  from  the  original  package  are 
the  add  ons.  the  expansions  of  pro- 
grams that  would  have  transformed 
reconciliation  from  a  savings  measure 
into  a  spending  one.  The  excise  tax  to 
support  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Program  has  been  eliminated. 
And  like  the  House,  we  have  dropped 
the  Superfund  provisions. 

These  changes  will  not  fully  satisfy 
everyone.  But  we  cannot  relent  in  our 
effort  to  cut  the  deficit.  And  this  pack- 
age contains  some  fundamental  re- 
forms In  spending  programs— reforms 
that  win  continue  to  save  the  Federal 
Government  money  for  years  to  come. 
Even  today,  $26  billion— $19  billion  in 
outlay  reductions  and  $6  billion  In  rev- 
enue Increases— Is  nothing  to  be 
scoffed  at. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  some  urgency 
in  approving  this  bill  now.  On  March 
15  the  cigarette  tax  will  expire.  This 
provision  Involves  considerable  reve- 
nue for  the  Federal  Government.  So  I 
hope  we  can  act  favorably  and  quickly. 
Many  Members  have  put  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  into  this  pack- 
age. Senator  Domenici.  Senator 
McClore,  Senator  Packwood.  Senator 
Roth,  Senator  Heuis,  and  others. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will 
accept  our  offer.  It  is  a  reasonable 
compromise,  one  that  deserves  its  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  as  I  said  earlier, 
one  the  administration  has  indicated  it 
finds  acceptable. 

Mr.    President.    I    urge    that    the 
Senate   SMicept   this   compromise   and 
send  it  to  the  House. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today 

the  Senate  takes  final  action.  I  hope, 
on  the  reconciliation  measure.  Title 

IX  of  the  bill  is  a  package  of  amend- 
ments to  ERISA  title  IV  designed  to 


shore  up  the  single-employer  plan  ter- 
mination insurance  provisions.  As  of 
today  this  Government  backed  pro- 
gram is  approximately  $1.4  billion  In 
the  red— due  In  large  part  to  a  handful 
of  recent  distress  terminations  of 
plans  by  plan  sponsors  In  or  near 
bankruptcy.  The  changes  made  by 
these  amendments  are  designed  to 
minimize  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaran- 
ty Corporation's  exposure  to  these 
type  of  terminations  for  those  termi- 
nations approved  by  PBGC  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1986. 

In  addition  to  these  E31I8A  changes, 
the  leadership  intends  to  put  through 
a  concurrent  resolution  with  a  series 
of  technical  simendments  that  are  re- 
quired due  to  the  passage  of  time  since 
the  last  effort  to  pass  the  conference 
report  in  December  1985. 

The  members  of  an  American  Bar 
Association  task  force  considering 
ERISA  title  IV  issues  have  expressed 
concern  that  companies  may  take  ac- 
tions to  impel  involuntary  termination 
of  a  plan  by  the  PBGC  and  thereby 
limit  the  liability  to  plan  participants 
and  the  PBGC.  I  expect  that  the  Cor- 
poration will  block  this  and  other 
abuses  of  the  new  termination  rules 
under  title  IV  by  using  its  authority 
under  section  4047  to  negate  pending 
or  completed  plan  terminations  and 
restore  plans  to  their  pretermlnation 
status.  Specifically,  the  Corporation 
may  negate  terminations  under  sec- 
tion 4041(c)  or  section  4042  whenever 
the  Corporation  determines  that  a 
principal  purpose  of  an  act,  failure  to 
act  or  transaction  undertaken  by  the 
contributing  sponsor— or  any  member 
of  its  controlled  group— was  to  enable 
such  person  to  satisfy  any  of  the  dis- 
tress criteria  In  section  4041(c)(2)(B) 
or  to  compel  the  Corporation  to  insti- 
tute termination  proceedings  under 
section  4042,  thereby  decreasing  the  li- 
ability to  the  PBGC  or  avoiding  the 
obligation  to  provide  all  benefit  com- 
mitments under  the  plan. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Informs  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana that  until  all  time  has  expired 
or  been  yielded  back,  further  amend- 
ments are  not  In  order. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield   as   much   time   to   the   distln- 
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giiished  Senator  from  Idaho  as  we 
have  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  time  only  to  malie  a  very  brief  ex- 
planation of  what  we  tried  to  do  and 
what  is  embodied  in  the  amendment 
with  respect  to  several  OCS  issues. 
And  the  one  that  has  been  highlighted 
has  been  the  8(g)  issue,  the  question 
of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  money  accrued  from  oil  operations 
in  the  so-called  8(g)  zone.  I  will  not 
take  much  time  to  explain  that  in 
detail,  but  I  would  be  pleased  to 
answer  questions,  if  indeed  there  are 
questions,  in  that  regard. 

But  we  have  sought  to  keep  faith 
with  the  position  that  was  taken  in 
the  Energy  Committee  and  again  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  ."supporting 
the  actions  brought  to  our  attention, 
primarily  from  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, Bennett  Johnston,  the  distin- 
guished and  very  helpful  ranking 
member  of  that  committee. 

There  are  three  other  issues  that 
were  involved.  One  was  the  buy  Ameri- 
can provision;  the  second,  the  section 
19,  which  deals  with  the  State  process 
and  involvement  in  OCS  deliberations 
and  decisions:  and  the  third,  onshore 
revenue  sharing  of  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  revenues,  a  block  grant  to  the 
States  affected. 

I  made  the  judgment,  in  the  various 
discussions  we  had  with  OMB,  that 
there  were  tradeoffs  between  each  of 
those  provisions,  all  of  which  had  op- 
position from  the  administration.  And 
the  best  way  to  address  them  was  to 
dispose  of  tlie  8(g)  issue  for  once  and 
for  all  and  do  that  in  the  way  that 
kept  faith  with  the  coastal  States  that 
are  involved  and  with  the  p>osition  we 
have  taken  in  the  past  and  to  drop  the 
other  three  provisions.  That  is  what  is 
done  in  this  proposal  before  us  at  this 
time. 

To  do  otherwise  would  have  auto- 
matically increased  the  pressure  on 
the  distribution  of  funds  in  the  8(g) 
zone.  And  I  still  believe  that  provision 
was  correct.  I  think  we  have  been  able 
to,  by  doing  this,  give  to  the  people  in 
the  8(g)  States  the  most  favorable, 
most  generous,  and  in  my  judgment, 
the  most  proper  distribution  of  those 
funds  that  was  possible  to  get  by 
agreement  from  the  administration, 
and  to  leave  those  other  three  issues 
for  another  time  and  another  place. 
Because  to  leave  them  in  here  and  at- 
tempt to  resolve  them  in  this  particu- 
lar bill  would  have  inevitably  resulted 
in  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  money 
that  would  have  been  otherwise  avail- 
able for  distribution  out  of  the  8(g) 
zone. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


Is  the  President  of  the  United  States 
committed  to  this  formula  now  con- 
tained in  this  amendment  on  8(g)? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  best  way 

1  can  answer  that  is  that  we  have  ne- 
gotiated on  the  several  OCS  questions 
and  the  President  has  stated.  I  believe 
to  Congressman  Henson  Moore  yes- 
terday at  a  meeting  at  the  White 
House,  that  indeed  this  formula  is  ac- 
ceptable to  him  in  the  context  of  this 
bill.  I  know  that  the  Senator  would 
like  me  to  be  able  to  say— and  I  wish  I 
could  say— that  this,  standing  free  and 
clear,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  ad- 
ministration. I  think  it  should  be.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be.  But  I  hope  we  can  re- 
solve it  in  the  context  of  this  bill.  I  am 
assured  that,  indeed,  if  this  bill  is  sent 
to  the  President  with  no  changes  in 
the  overall  bill,  the  President  will  sign 
it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  the  President 
is  committed  to  sign  the  bill  as  is,  if 
given  to  him  without  changes? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  is  the  Sena- 
tor's understanding  about  if  this  whole 
thing  goes  down?  Of  course,  that  is  my 
great  concern,  because  I  have  been 
told  by  the  Hoiise  and  by  contacts  in 
the  House  that,  if  this  comes  back  in 
its  present  form,  they  will  not  accept 
it  and  they  will  send  us  back  the  same 
biU  which  they  gave  us  before.  I  hope 
that  is  not  so.  You  know,  there  is  a  lot 
of  puffery  and  threats  that  Presidents 
make  in  terms  of  vetoes,  that  OMB  Di- 
rectors msike  in  terms  of  what  they 
will  advise  about  vetoes,  and  about 
what  the  staff  members  say  that  their 
principals  are  going  to  do  on  the 
House  side.  But  if  that  happens  and 
this  whole  thing  falls  apart,  you  do 
not  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration will  be? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  After  being  involved 
in  negotiations  with  OMB  for  the  last 

2  or  3  weeks,  hour  upon  hour  of  nego- 
tiations, of  which  this  is  only  a  part, 
the  best  I  can  say  is  that  there  is  every 
indication,  if  there  is  any  change  in 
the  legislation  that  has  been  presented 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, that  the  likelihood  is  that  the 
President  would  be  advised  by  OMB  to 
veto  the  legislation. 

Now  I  know  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  resent  us  passing 
something  to  them  on  a  take-it-or- 
leave-it  basis.  But  this  thing  has  been 
bouncing  back  and  forth  across  the  ro- 
tunda often  enough  that  I  really  do 
fear— and  I  am  sincere  when  I  say 
this— I  really  do  fear  if  there  is  any 
change  at  all.  and  certainly  if  there  is 
substantial  change,  it  is  likely  to  un- 
ravel and  we  will  end  up  with  no  bill  at 
all. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  understand.  My 
question  really  had  to  do  with  that  no- 
bill-at-all  contingency  and  what  we 
might  expect  if  this  whole  thing  does 
become  unraveled,  as  I  fear  it  will.  Do 
we  simply  start  out  with  this  bill  as 


the  new  offer  on  which  we  will  take 
further  erosion  and  further  heat  by 
OMB  and  by  the  administration,  be- 
cause thai  has  been  the  consistent  his- 
tory throughout  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's fears  are  well  founded.  I  just 
hope  we  never  get  to  that  point  so  we 
will  never  have  to  find  out. 

I  really  do  believe  that  we  are  at  the 
point  on  this  bill— and  certainly  I  will 
leave  it  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  our  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  to  make  any 
further  or  different  statements— but 
from  my  own  perspective,  having  dealt 
with  only  the  OCS  issues  in  this  bill.  I 
think  what  we  have  is  a  fragile  and 
tenuous  compromise  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  several  issues  that  are 
involved  and  they  are  prepared  to 
accept  it  if  we  do  not  change  it.  But 
that  is  very  fragile,  very  tenuous,  very 
hard  fought  for.  and  very  hard  to 
achieve.  And  I  cannot  say  that  I  know 
if  even  one  word  is  changed  that  the 
administration  would  back  away  from 
the  agreement,  but  I  say  that  I  have  a 
substantial  fear  and  I  think  the  fear  is 
well  founded. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  answer. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
heard  the  last  exchange  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from 
Idaho  that  I  have  the  communication 
here  from  the  White  House.  I  would 
be  glad  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana precisely  where  the  administra- 
tion is  by  Just  reading  a  very  short 
statement  that  they  submitted  to  me 
today. 

The  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  reHects  negotiations  between  con- 
gressional leaders  and  administration  offi- 
cials. In  it  present  form,  the  Senate  bill  is 
acceptable.  However,  if  there  are  any 
changes  which  upset  this  delicately  crafted 
compromise,  the  President's  senior  advisers 
would  recommend  disapproval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
whole  8(g)  matter  is  rather  a  tragic 
comedy.  It  is  tragic  in  that  the  State 
of  Louisiana  for  one  is  hurting  very 
badly  in  terms  of  its  economy.  At  last 
count  we  had  12.2-percent  unemploy- 
ment, and  that  is  rapidly  rising.  There 
is  real  despair  in  Louisiana  as  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  has  contracted,  and  is 
virtually  shutting  down,  shutting  up. 
and  moving  off.  The  agricultural  in- 
dustry is  in  very  terrible  shape  as  it  is 
in  other  States.  Tourism  is  down,  as 
well  as  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  We 
are  in  very  bad  shape. 

So  when  we  talk  about  $100  million, 
or  $200  million  for  Louisiana,  it  is  ab- 
solutely vital.  So  there  are  elements  of 
tragedy  in  this  whole  thing.  Through- 


out this  whole  consistent  fight  for  the 
8(g)  funds,  the  administration  has  con- 
sistently opposed  Louisiana,  at  each 
and  every  step  of  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  a  so- 
called  compromise.  It  represents  sig- 
nificantly less  than  that  which  this 
Senate  passed.  Indeed,  three  commit- 
tees in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Inte- 
rior Committee,  later  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, later  the  full  House,  later  in 
the  Senate  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  said 
the  full  Senate  passed  legislation 
which  was  billions  of  dollars  more  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Hodel  than  this 
compromise.  Indeed,  according  to  Sec- 
retary Hodel.  the  legislation  which 
passed  each  of  those  bodies,  and 
indeed  passed  the  conference  commit- 
tee, for  Louisiana  represented  $4  bil- 
lion to  $6  billion,  and  on  pre-1978 
leases  which  were  part  of  the  settle- 
ment it  represented  an  additional  $2.3 
billion  to  $3  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Hodel's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 

Washington.  DC.  December  10,  1985. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johmston. 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, U.S.  Senate,  Wtuhington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Johnston:  As  a  Conferee  on 
the  provisions  of  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
bills  relating  to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
(OCS).  you  should  be  aware  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's position  with  respect  to  various 
provisions  that  are  subject  to  this  Confer- 
ence. I  have  enclosed  a  description  of  the 
differing  OCS-related  provisions  in  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  and  the  Administra- 
tion's position  on  each.  I  am  most  concerned 
about  the  Miller  Amendment,"  which 
amends  section  19  of  the  OCS  Lands  Act, 
undercuts  the  delicate  balance  between 
State  and  Federal  interests  and  creates.  In 
effect,  a  possible  State  veto  of  this  impor- 
tant national  program.  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  is  a  copy  of  my  September  20, 
1986,  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
discussing  in  detail  the  many  serious  prob- 
lems inherent  in  this  provision. 

I  also  call  to  your  attention  the  reconcilia- 
tion provisions  entitled  the  "Ocean  and 
Coastal  Resources  Management  and  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  Act, "  better  known  as 
OCS  revenue  sharing.  The  Administration 
strongly  opposes  these  provisions.  In  light 
of  over  (8  billion  in  OCS  revenues  that 
would  be  obligated  under  other  provisions 
of  this  legislation,  these  revenue  sharing 
provisions  are  particularly  unjustified.  They 
provide  OCS  revenues  to  States  unaffected 
by  OCS  leasing,  and  they  earmark  these 
revnues  for  activities  for  which  the  Admin- 
istration has  sought  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
Federal  funding. 

Finally,  I  again  reiterate  the  Administra- 
tion's objections  to  the  windfall  created  by 
the  8(g)  provisions  of  the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation bills.  Ironically,  when  Congress  en- 
acted section  8(g)  in  1978.  the  cost  of  the 
distribution  was  thought  to  be  so  Insignifi- 
cant that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 


did  not  even  include  It  In  Its  coat  estimate. 
However,  the  reconciliation  provisions  that 
require  that  27  percent  of  8(g)  royalties  be 
distributed  to  the  States  could  cost  between 
$4-6  billion  over  the  Administration-sup- 
ported settlement.  Moreover,  the  State  of 
Louisiana's  claim  that  this  legislation  re- 
quires the  sharing  of  revenues  from  leases 
issued  prior  to  1978,  as  well  as  after  1978.  a 
sharing  not  required  under  current  law. 
would  add  an  additional  $2.3  to  13  billion  to 
that  estimate.  Thus,  the  toUl  cost  of  the 
8(g>  provisions  could  reach  $8.4  to  111.1  bil- 
lion. I  therefore  ask  that,  in  addition  to  the 
other  issues  raised  herein,  you  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  8(g)  provisions  In  the 
course  of  this  Conference. 
Sincerely, 

DoNAU)  Paul  Hodel. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Frankly.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  never  believed  those  figures 
and  told  my  colleagues  here  on  the 
floor  I  thought  they  were  grossly  In- 
flated, and  Intentionally  Inflated  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  beat  our  legis- 
lation. It  Is  true,  however.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  conference 
committee  did  contain  probably  more 
than  $1  billion  more  than  the  present 
settlement. 

Mr.  President,  after  we  had  passed 
the  bill,  after  it  has  gone  to  conference 
committee,  after  we  came  back  here 
on  the  floor,  and  in  that  abortive  last 
day  In  December  when  the  conference 
committee  report  was  we  though 
killed— at  least  it  was  sent  back  to  the 
conference  committee.  Then  when  we 
came  back  after  that  last  abortive  day, 
Mr.  President,  we  again  had  discus- 
sions about  trying  to  put  back  togeth- 
er the  reconciliation  bill.  Attempts  to 
negotiate  with  OMB  were  unavailing. 
Calls  were  not  returned  from  OMB. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  that  same 
OMB  that  professes  to  want  to  be  bi- 
partisan. Oh.  they  want  the  coopera- 
tion of  Democratic  Senators,  Oh.  they 
protest  around  the  country  that 
Democrats  will  not  Join  in  and  be  part 
of  compromises,  whether  it  is  aid  to 
the  Contras.  whether  it  is  bipartisan 
budget  reform,  or  whatever  It  Is.  But 
try  to  get  a  call  through  to  OMB.  Mr. 
President,  and  they  will  not  return  the 
call. 

A  member  of  the  Budget  Committee 
cannot  get  a  call  returned.  So  finally, 
we  had  Director  Miller  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  January 
19.  and  tried  to  discern  what  was  the 
position  of  the  administration  on  this 
8(g)  matter.  I  remonstrated,  and  my 
dear  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  also  on  my  behalf  said  we 
have  been  trying  to  find  out  what  is 
the  position  of  the  administration.  So. 
finally,  he  said,  and  I  am  quoting  Mr. 
Miller  now  from  the  transcript: 

Mr.  Miller.  Basically,  on  8(g),  the  compo- 
nenU  arc  this;  The  so-called  Buy  America 
program,  while  it  has  a  nice  ring  to  it.  is 
going  to  cost  enormous  amounts. 
Senator  Johnston.  That  Is  not  part. 
Mr.  Miller.  We  are  against  that.  We  are 
also  against  the  SUtes  going  back  and 
taking  pre-1978  money.  We  are  also  against 


the  provision  of  the  8(g>-type  provision  con- 
nected with  8(g)  that  would  strap  the  Secre- 
tary's hands  and  the  discretion  he  has  with 
respect  to  offshore  leasing. 

If  we  can  reach  an  agreement,  if  you  will 
accept  those  provisions,  I  think  we  can  have 
an  8(g)  settlement  without  very  much  trou- 
ble at  all. 

So  at  long  last,  Mr.  President,  we 
found  out  what  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration was.  Take  out  pre-1978 
leases  and  we  had  a  deal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiu  con- 
sent that  a  transcript  of  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  overview  hearings  from 
Wednesday.  February  19,  1986,  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  pages 
38,  39,  and  40  be  printed  In  the  Rccord 
in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
BtToorr  Overview  Hbarimos— Fdrcaut  19, 

1980,  U.8.  Senate,  Committee  on  Amo- 

PRIATIONI,  WaSHINOTON,  IX; 

The  Committee  met  at  1:42  p.m..  In  room 
SD-192,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (chairman  of  the 
committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Hatfield.  Weicker, 
McClure.  Oam,  Andrews,  Abdnor,  Kaaten, 
D'Amato,  Mattlngly,  Rudman,  Spect«r,  Do-  « 
menlcl,  Stennls.  Chiles,  Johnston.  Burdlck. 
Leahy,  DeConcini.  Bumpers,  Lautenberg, 
and  Harkln. 

Chairman  Hatfield.  The  meeting  will 
please  come  to  order.  This  afternoon,  we 
win  begin  the  first  of  two  overview  hearings 
of  the  President's  budget  request  for  Fiscal 
Year  1987.  This  afternoon,  we  will  hear 
from  the  Honorable  William  Miller,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  One  week  from  today,  we  will  hear 
from  Rudy  Penner,  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  and  he  will 
present  his  annual  analysis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

I  believe  this  Is  your  first  appearance 
before  thU  Committee.  Mr.  Miller,  and  we 
welcome  you. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 


Senator  Domenici.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  clarification? 

Senator  Johnston.  Yes.  Yes. 

Senator  Domenici.  Mr.  Miller,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  talks  about  the  offshore 
leasing  programs  settlement,  the  so-called 
8(g).  Who  do  we  settle  with?  Who  do  we  talk 
with?  He  Is  the  chief  negotiator  over  here. 
Did  somebody  talk  to  him  about  a  settle- 
ment? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  we  have.  We  have  had 
some  discussions. 

Senator  Johnston.  I  talked  to  your  man    , 
over  a  month  ago.  and  then  said,    "You 
know,  here's  my  position.  I  would  love  to 
talk  about  It"  and  nobody  has  been  there  to 
Ulk  to. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  Indicated.  Senator, 
very  clearly.  I  think,  our  concerns  over  the 
8(g)  settlement.  When  we  Ulked  about — 

Senator  Johnston.  The  concern  Is.  you 
Just  don't  want  us  to  have  It. 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  we  have  agreed  to  certain 
amounts  of  monies. 

Senator  Johnston.  Not  with  me. 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  I  have  sent  up  letter 
after  letter  after  letter  Indicating  what  the 
AdmlnUtratlon's  position  on  8(g)  Is.  We 
have  Ulked  briefly.  Secretary  Hodel,  I  un- 
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derstand.  has  talked  with  you.  Randy  Davis 
has  talked  with  your  people. 

Senator  Johhstor.  I  talked  to  Randy 
Davis;  I  talked  to  Secretary  Hodel.  My  opin- 
ion  

Mr.  MiLLXR.  I  hope  we  can  reach  some 
kind  of  accommodation,  but  we  are  simply 
not  going  to  allow  a  raid  on  the  federal 
treasury  in  the  nature  of  8(g). 

Senator  Johnston.  What  is  your  position? 
Tou  say  you  have  stated  time  and  again 
what  that  position  is.  What  is  it?  I  mean, 
your  budget  says  4  percent. 

Mr.  MiLLSR.  Basically,  on  8(g),  the  compo- 
nents are  this:  The  so-called  Buy  America 
program,  while  it  has  a  nice  ring  to  it,  is 
going  to  cost  enormous  amounts. 

Senator  Johnston.  That  is  not  part. 

Mr.  MiixER.  We  are  against  that.  We  are 
also  against  the  states  going  back  and 
taking  pre-1978  money.  We  are  also  against 
the  provision  of  the  8(g)-type  provision  con- 
nected with  8(g)  that  would  strap  the  Secre- 
tary's hands  and  the  discretion  he  has  with 
respect  to  offshore  leasing. 

If  we  can  reach  an  agreement,  if  you  will 
accept  those  provisions.  I  think  we  can  have 
an  8(g)  settlement  without  very  much  trou- 
ble at  aU. 

Senator  Johnston.  The  problem  is  not 
with  me  on  those  elements,  but  most  of 
those  are  not  in  the  8(g).  The  Buy  Ameri- 
can, those  other  things  are  not  in  8(g). 

My  time  is  up.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  we  were.  We  thought  we  had  an 
offer  stated  by  the  highest  official  on 
budget  matters  in  the  whole  adminis- 
tration. 

So  my  colleagues  in  the  House  then 
went  back  to  the  drawing  boards  to 
send  us  an  8(g)  piece  of  legislation  pre- 
cisely and  exactly,  and  to  the  comma 
and  period  what  the  Director  of  OMB 
had  said:  that  is.  take  out  pre-1978 
leases.  That  is  what  the  House  amend- 
ment did.  Mr.  President,  as  it  came 
over  here. 

We  thought  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  that  which  the  Secre- 
tary had  suggested,  and  we  thought 
we  had  agreed  to.  But  then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, comes  the  comedy  part  of  this 
whole  little  scenario.  The  administra- 
tion sensed  then  that  we  were  going  to 
have  an  agreement  on  terms  stated  by 
the  OMB  but.  oh.  My  Lord,  it  is  going 
to  go  to  the  credit  of  Congressman 
JoHW  Breaux  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. And  maybe  even  Senator 
Johnston  will  get  a  little  bit  of  the 
credit.  Oh.  we  cannot  have  that.  Mr. 
President.  Oh.  no.  So  we  went  through 
this  elaborate  new  little  dance. 

What  they  did.  Mr.  President,  is  re- 
structure the  deal,  move  some  of  the 
terms  around,  reduce  the  amount,  and 
then  appear  magically  over  at  the 
White  House,  cameras  whirring,  and 
saying  because  of  the  intercession  of 
Congressman  Henson  Moore  we  now 
have  a  deal  which  would  otherwise 
was  going  to  fall  apart.  I  think  that  is 
somewhat  humorous.  Mr.  President, 
first  because  it  involves  a  lesser 
amount  of  money  than  the  OMB  Di- 
rector said  he  was  willing  to  accept, 
and  second,   and  more   difficult,   be- 


cause it  might  be  setting  the  scene— I 
hope  it  is  not— for  the  whole  thing  to 
fall  apart. 

My  indication  from  the  House,  as  I 
just  indicated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho,  is  that  the  House 
is  not  going  to  accept  this.  They  are 
not  going  to  do  that  with  my  advice. 
My  advice  is  let  us  go  ahead,  forget 
the  politics,  blow  off  a  little  steam 
here  on  the  floor,  and  let  us  get  this 
approved.  My  State  is  hurting.  But  if 
it  falls  apart.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  my  fault.  And  it  is  not 
going  to  be  the  fault  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  It  is  going  to  be  because, 
against  my  advice,  this  matter  was  put 
together  in  a  way  that  we  are  advised 
the  House  will  not  take.  Of  course,  you 
have  to  measure  the  risk  on  the  one 
hand  of  sending  the  White  House  a 
bill  which  they  say  they  will  veto  as 
opposed  to  sending  the  House  a  bill 
which  they  say  they  will  not  take. 

Faced  with  those  two  alternatives. 
Mr.  President,  my  advice  is  send  the 
President  the  bill,  and  see  if  he  will 
veto  it.  The  reason  I  think  that,  first 
of  all.  I  think  that  was  huffing  and 
puffing  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. This  bill  saves.  I  am  advised, 
about  $17  or  $18  billion  over  3  years. 
Those  are  real  savings.  Those  are  not 
phony  savings.  Those  are  savings 
worked  out  over  a  period  of  months  in 
the  reconciliation  process  with  a  lot  of 
bloodshed,  and  political  bloodshed  on 
both  sides  of  this  Capitol  in  making 
cuts  in  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  the 
President  could  afford  to  veto  such  a 
bill,  especially  could  he  not  veto  such 
a  bill  when  his  own  OMB  Director  has 
come  in  and  said  that  is  what  the  ad- 
ministration wanted.  How  could  the 
administration  have  vetoed  on  that  ac- 
count? They  could  not  do  it. 

I  do  not  think  they  could  veto  on  ac- 
count of  section  19  because  that  sec- 
tion has  been  compromised  as  well  as 
the  Buy  American  compromise. 

On  buy  America,  all  the  administra- 
tion has  to  do  to  avoid  the  buy  Amer- 
ica is  to  say  that  the  drilling  of  the 
offshore  well  would  not  be  feasible 
and  you  invoke  the  buy  America.  They 
can  invoke  that  kind  of  certificate  any 
day  of  the  week  right  now. 

Indeed,  with  buy  America  it  is  not 
feasible,  given  today's  oil  prices,  to 
drill  such  a  well. 

So.  Mr.  President,  my  advice  would 
be,  faced  with  one  of  the  two  choices, 
either  sending  an  unacceptable  bill  to 
the  House  or  sending  a  bill  to  the 
President.  I  say  send  the  bill  to  the 
President.  If  he  does  veto,  you  can  try 
to  override.  In  any  event,  you  have  a 
new  reconciliation  bill  coming  through 
next  year  to  which  this  could  be  at- 
tached. In  the  meantime,  the  8(g) 
money  is  in  escrow  and  nobody  gets 
their  hands  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  advice  was  to  put 
this  deal  together.  It  is  considerably 


less  than  what  Mr.  Miller,  the  OMB 
Director,  stated.  It  is  $63  million  less 
than  immediate  payment.  It  is  $400 
million  less  in  future  royalties.  There 
is  a  provision  which  purports  to  give 
us  another  $84  million,  which  we  are 
due. 

But— and  listen  to  this— on  the  $84 
million  which  we  are  due,  we  get  3  per- 
cent of  it  for  each  of  the  next  5  years. 
That  does  not  even  keep  up  with  infla- 
tion. We  get  7  percent  of  It  for  5  years 
thereafter,  and  10  percent  a  year  for  5 
years  thereafter. 

If  you  put  that  through  your  com- 
puters, as  we  have  done— we  have  a 
mathematician-physicist  on  the  staff- 
he  tells  us  it  is  worth  about  50  cents 
on  the  dollar  for  that  $84  million. 
That  is  for  Louisiana's  share,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  for  other  States. 

So  what  we  have,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
much  smaller  pie  with  a  much  greater 
chance,  in  my  view,  of  that  pie  getting 
killed  and,  if  the  pie  gets  killed,  no 
conamitment  from  the  administration 
that  they  would  give  us  the  deal  in  an- 
other context. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  candidly 
said,  what  we  may  do  is  end  up  with 
this  as  a  new  starting  point  for  the 
next  negotiations. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  negotiating  with  this  administra- 
tion has  not  been  a  very  happy,  pro- 
ductive kind  of  negotiation  because 
you  either  cannot  get  through  or,  once 
you  get  through  and  make  a  deal,  they 
will  not  stick  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  House  will 
accept  this.  I  am  urging  my  friends  in 
the  House  to  do  it  because  we  need  the 
money  so  badly. 

I  would  say  finally,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  sorry  that  this  thing  has 
sort  of  slid  downhill  into  what  I  re- 
gretfully say  is  personal  relations  and 
politics,  which  I  think  has  been  un- 
worthy of  our  delegation  and  unwor- 
thy of  some  of  the  longstanding  rela- 
tionships we  have  in  this  body.  When 
you  cannot  get  information  between 
colleagues,  when  there  is  political  ad- 
vantage taken  with  risks  to  the  State, 
I  would  say  that  it  is  regrettable. 

I  will  say  that  in  my  own  State  there 
are  projects  outside  of  the  district  of 
Senate  candidates  where  Senate  candi- 
dates will  go  to  those  districts  and 
take  credit  for  the  projects,  down  in 
New  Orleans,  up  in  Monroe.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  never  had  that  in  my 
State,  and  we  should  not  have  it. 

I  say  it  now  not  to  have  to  repeat 
those  kinds  of  things. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  soon  be  the 
senior  Senator  in  this  body  from  my 
State,  and  I  hope  we  are  going  to  have 
the  kind  of  relationship,  whoever  is 
elected,  that  we  do  not  take  petty  par- 
tisan advantage,  go  over  and  take 
credit  for  somebody  else's  project.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  reaching  somewhat  epi- 
demic proportions,  Mr.  President. 


Mr.  President,  last  week  I  told  this 
body  about  a  resolution  that  I  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
had  sent  around  to  all  Senators  with  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter.  Three  days 
later,  before  we  had  a  chance  to  get 
the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  back,  we 
found  the  resolution  introduced  by 
someone  else. 

I  stated  a  little  poem  at  that  time.  I 
will  read  it  now  because  I  know  every- 
body is  interested  in  hearing  a  recount 
of  that  poem.  It  was  entitled  "Ode  to 
Johnston-Leahy."  It  says: 
A  rose  by  another  name  may  smell  as  sweet. 
But  our  bill  without  our  names  would  not  be 

as  neat. 
We  mailed  our  Dear  Colleague  on  June 

29th. 
And  were  surprised  on  the  30th  to  find  ours 

last  in  line. 
But  we  will  stand  not  on  ceremony  though 

our  pride  might  be  battered. 
Imitation,  after  all.  should  make  us  feel  flat- 
tered. 
S.  Res.  312  we'll  Join  and  offer  praise  aplen- 
ty. 
For  it  Is  exactly  the  same  as  8.  Res.  320. 
Together  the  Budget  Committee  we  all  can 

now  pester. 
For  bipartisan  defeat  of  this  year's  seques- 
ter. 
That  was  last  week  or  a  week  ago, 
Mr.  President.  This  week,  with  a  new 
deal,  a  new  8(g)  deal,  which  I  strongly 
identified  with  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol, 
should  I  say.  because  I  ate  with  It,  I 
slept  with  It.  I  nursed  It.  I  talked  to 
every  single  Senator  In  this  body 
about  8(g),  then  suddenly  It  Is  wafted 
off  and  talked  about  at  the  White 
House  and  somebody  else  has  their 
ntune  on  It.  It  Is  a  replay  of  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago. 

But  It  shall  not  escape  the  bard's 
poem.  So  I  have  a  new  poem,  Mr. 
President,  to  read  about  8(g).  This  Is 
entitled  "Owed  to  8(g)." 

Owed  Is  spelled  o-w-e-d.  The  poem 
goes  like  this. 

OWTD  TO  8(g) 

If  my  colleagues  will  listen,  I  want  them  to 
hear 

How  the  slippery  "8-g"  deal  finally  went 
queer. 

In  Louisiana  the  Reagan  campaigns  were 
both  big  hlte 

The  voters  chose  him  over  Orits  and  then 
FriU. 

The  Administration's  gratitude  It  soon  did 
reveal: 

They  consistently  opposed  Louisiana's  8-g 
deal. 

The  Congress  said  Louisiana's  share  was  a 
billion  plus 

While  the  President's  men  said  less  than 
half  that's  a  must. 

Later  Jim  Miller  said  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee 

Drop  pre-78  leases  and  a  deal  we'd  see. 

"OK",  we  said,  that  compromise  seems  fair. 

But  give  Johnston  and  Breaux  credit?— He 
wouldn't  dare. 

So  back  to  the  drawing  board  Miller  did  go. 

But  this  time  with  only  Moore  and  Republi- 
cans in  tow. 

He  said  "Cut  back  the  amount,  restructure 
the  deal. 


Make  It  look  different  and  the  credit  we'll 

steal." 
Off  to  the  White  House  they  eagerly  did 

go— 
For  a  picture  with  the  Great  Communicator 

the  press  to  show. 
Yes,  we  need  the  money,  so  "yet"  we'll 

scream 
Though  we're  disappointed  at  how  stlngly 

they  seem. 
We'll  be  getting  the  check  now  'moat  any 

day 
But  don't  expect  us  "Thank  you  "  to  say 
Cause  we  feel  like  the  victim  of  some  slick 

pickpocket 
We  might  have  done  better  on  the  Federal 

court  docket. 
There's  a  moral  to  this  game  of  political 

chess: 
With  Breaux  you  get  more,  but  with  Moore 

you  get  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  there  Is  no  time  remain- 
ing on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  there  any  time 
on  the  resolution  itself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
now  considering  an  amendment  be- 
tween the  Houses.  There  Is  no  bill,  per 
se,  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  It  now  appropri- 
ate to  offer  the  amendment  which  I 
mentioned  earlier? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is 
now  appropriate  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment. 

AMKHDMENT  no.  1*74 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
previously  sent  that  amendment  to 
the  desk.  I  ask  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1074  to  amendment  numbered  1673. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment add  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  amounts  due  and  payable  to 
the  State  of  Louisiana  prior  to  October  1, 
1986,  under  Subtitle  A  of  Title  VIII  (Outer 
Continental  Shelf  and  Related  Programs)  of 
this  Act  shall  remain  In  their  separate  ac- 
counU  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  continue  to  accrue  interest  until  Octo- 


ber 1,  1986,  at  which  time  the  Secretary 
shall  immediately  distribute  such  sums  with 
accrued  interest  to  the  State  of  Louialana." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  aU 
this  amendment  does  Is  delay  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  moneys  due  only  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana  until  October  1.  In 
the  meantime,  they  are  to  accumulate 
Interest  as  the  fund  is  now  doing.  The 
reason  for  the  delay  until  October  1  la 
that  the  Louisiana  Legislature  has 
passed  a  constitutional  amendment  by 
joint  resolution  which  provides  an 
elaborate  framework  for  dedicating 
this  money  from  8(g)  to  education.  On 
September  27,  there  will  be  a  State- 
wide election  to  approve  whether  or 
not  that  framework  for  dedication  of 
this  money  to  education  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  people. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  State 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  vote  on 
that  before  the  money  Is  spent  for 
other  purposes.  That  Is  exactly  what 
this  amendment  does.  It  does  not 
affect  any  other  State  at  all,  It  does 
not  cost  any  money  other  than  the 
money  that  would  be  drawn  by  Inter- 
est on  the  account  In  the  meantime.  It 
does  not  Increase  or  decrease  the 
amount  used  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield— we  have  30  minutes  on  amend- 
ments. I  have  half  the  time. 

Mr.  WIU30N.  Mr.  President,  actual- 
ly. I  was  going  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

My  question  to  my  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana Is,  does  his  amendment  have  the 
effect  of  securing  not  only  for  Louisi- 
ana but  for  all  of  the  coastal  States 
those  rights  to  share  with  the  Federal 
Government  those  revenues  based 
upon  the  provisions  that  were  con- 
tained In  the  House  version? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  Mr.  President, 
I  tell  my  friend  from  California  that 
the  amendment  presently  pending 
simply  says  that  that  share  of  reve- 
nues which  would  come  to  Louisiana 
under  the  amendment  as  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho— Louisiana's  share  Is  simply  de- 
layed until  October  1.  That  is  all  the 
Instant  amendment  does,  it  simply 
delays  that  share  until  October  1.  It 
does  not  affect  California  in  any  way. 

If  the  Senator  has  a  question  about 
what  the  compromise  amendment 
does,  the  underlying  amendment,  I 
would  be  happy  to  reply  to  that.  But 
the  amendment  I  Just  offered  simply 
delays  Louisiana's  share. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  my  frtend 
from  Louisiana.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  me  2 
minutes?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  controls  the 
time. 


'  NO.   1674,  AS  MODinZD 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  modification  of  my  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Jorm- 
stoh]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1S74  as  modified. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Bill  add 
the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  amounts  due  and 
payable  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  prior  to 
October  1,  19M,  under  Subtitle  A  of  Title 
VIII  (Outer  Continental  Shell  and  Related 
Programs)  of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  their 
separate  accounts  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  continue  to  accrue  inter- 
est untU  October  1,  1986  except  that  the 
$572  million  set  forth  in  section 
8004(bHlKA)  shall  only  accrue  interest 
from  April  15.  1986  to  October  1.  1986.  at 
which  time  the  Secretary  shall  immediately 
distribute  such  sums  with  accrued  interest 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  makes  clear  that 
the  interest  shall  accrue  from  April  15, 
1986.  and  thus  to  make  it  revenue  neu- 
tral. 

I  also  wanted  to  make  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
this  amendment  to  give  any  window 
for  litigation  but  rather  it  is  expected 
that  so  far  as  I  know  the  State  will 
accept  this  as  a  settlement,  but  in  any 
event  the  court  is  not  going  to  proceed 
with  a  trial  of  the  case  during  this 
period  prior  to  October  1  because  this 
will  be  considered  to  be  a  final  settle- 
ment in  Louisiana  when  and  if  it  is  ap- 
proved, and  I  hope  it  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  respond  to  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  already  responded  to  the  question 
I  was  going  to  ask.  In  the  form  that 


the  distribution  is  In  of  acceptance  by 
the  States  does  that  acceptance  of  the 
money  release  the  claims  and  settle 
the  litigation?  Since  there  will  be  a 
delay  in  the  disbursement  of  the  funds 
in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
there  is  no  way  in  which  that  triggers 
prior  to  the  acceptance  of  money 
under  the  current  status  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Is  there  any  likelihood  or  possibility 
that  it  could  be  arranged  with  the 
State  of  Louisiana  in  order  to  set  this 
at  rest  that  the  State  execute  a  release 
before  they  get  the  money  in  effect  to 
settle  the  question  whether  or  not 
there  is  litigation?  Is  that  something 
worth  pursuing  with  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Idaho  that  I  would  not  think  it 
would  be  necessary  because  I  think 
the  Governor  of  our  State  has  already 
endorsed  the  settlement.  The  judge  is 
not  going  to  proceed  with  the  trial.  So 
I  really  do  not  think  that  is  necessary. 
But  it  certainly  could  be  pursued.  My 
guess  is  that  the  Governor  would  sign 
such  a  release  if  offered  to  him. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  and  I 
appreciate  the  comment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  because  there  is 
some  concern  that  this  period  not  be 
used.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  can 
make  guarantee  what  the  State  gov- 
ernment of  Louisiana  would  do,  al- 
though the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
certainly  in  a  better  position  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  than  I  would  be  as  to 
what  they  would  be  likely  to  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  have  not  talked 
to  Judge  Mintz.  Having  not  talked  to 
him.  I  can  absolutely  guarantee  he  is 
not  going  to  proceed  with  this  trial  in 
the  face  of  an  impending  payment  on 
October  1. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

I  think  the  colloquy  here  on  the 
floor  should  very  clearly  indicate  that 
we  intend  that  this  does  not  create 
that  window  of  opportunity  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  described. 
It  is  simply  a  question  that  deals  with 
the  other  question  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  proceeds  once  Louisiana 
gets  the  money. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  response. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  (No.  1674),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  question  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho,  the  chairman  of 
the  Energy  Committee. 

My  understanding  is  that  section 
7201  of  this  legislation— shared  energy 
savings— would  allow  a  Federal  agency, 
without  further  congressional  action, 
to  enter  into  a  contract  for  energy  sav- 
ings that  might  result  in  permanent 
improvements  to  Federal  lands  or 
property.  The  agency  may  provide  In 
the  contract  that  it  owns  the  improve- 
ments after  they  are  made  or  has  the 
option  to  purchase  them  at  the  end  of 
the  term  of  the  contract.  These  im- 
provements on  Federal  property  might 
range  from  additional  insulation  in  a 
building  to  installation  of  new  energy 
efficient  boilers.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  yes,  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMEirTNO.  16TS 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1675. 

On  page  3F,  on  the  third  line,  strike  the 
"s"  on  the  end  of  the  word  "subtitles"  and 
strike  "B  and". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  I  have  in  opposition  will  be  han- 
dled   by    the    distinguished    Senator 
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from    Idaho,    the    chairman    of    the 

Energy  Committee.         

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  make  that 
designation. 
The  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league. Senator  Cranston. 

We  do  80  not  only  for  ourselves  or 
for  our  State  of  California,  but,  as  I 
will  indicate  in  these  brief  remarks,  on 
behalf  of  all  coastal  States  concerned 
with  having  an  adequate  voice  In  the 
planning  of  the  development  of  their 
own  coastal  zones. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  that  effectively  adds  back 
to  the  leadership  amendment  the 
changes  to  section  19  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1978 
that  were  adopted  by  the  House  and 
subsequently  stricken  by  the  leader- 
ship in  the  proposal  that  Is  before  us 
now. 

These  changes  to  section  19  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act, 
changes  which  were  substantively 
agreed  to  by  the  reconciliation  confer- 
ence committee  last  December,  are 
changes  that  relate  directly  to  the 
rights  of  affected  coastal  States  to 
have  their  voices  heard  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  the  planning  of 
OCS  oil  and  gas  leases. 

Section  19  is  the  provision  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
that  requires  the  Secretary  to  coordi- 
nate and  consult  with  affected  States 
and  local  governments. 

It  requires  the  Secretary  to  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  Governor 
of  the  affected  State  with  regard  to  a 
proposed  lease  sale,  provided  that 
those  recommendations  strike  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  the  national 
interests  and  the  well  being  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  affected  State. 

The  Secretary  Is  required  by  existing 
law  to  make  a  determination  of  the 
national  Interest  but  he  Is  required  to 
do  so  within  the  context  of  a  very 
loosely  defined  standard  that  requires 
that  his  determination  be  made  "In  a 
balanced  manner." 

Unfortunately,  some  Secretaries 
may  not  within  that  broad  standard 
give  adequate  consideration  to  the  le- 
gitimate interest  of  the  States. 

The  Secretary's  interpretation  of 
what  constitutes  national  interest  may 
very  well,  and  has  in  certain  Instances, 
allowed  him  to  unjustly  override  the 
stated  concerns  of  the  affected  Gover- 
nors and  State'  governments  In  a 
number  of  different  lease  sales. 
Let  me  cite  just  a  few  examples: 
Lease  sale  53  off  California  In  1981 
was  one  in  which  the  Governor  recom- 
mended deletion  of  32  out  of  the  US 
tracts  that  were  proposed  for  sale  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  rejected 
these  recommendations  In  toto.  When 


California  then  challenged  the  Secre- 
tary's decision,  the  court  held  that  the 
Secretary  had  met  "the  bare  technical 
requirements  of  the  statute  but  quite 
clearly  violated  the  spirit  of  the  act." 

The  very  next  year,  in  1982.  the 
Governor  recommended  that  16  full 
tracts  and  18  partial  tracts,  out  of  a 
total  of  164  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  offered  for  sale,  be  deleted  from 
the  sale  and  that  additional  stipula- 
tions be  added  for  the  other  tracts. 
While  the  Secretary  agreed  to  delete 
eight  tracts,  all  other  recommenda- 
tions were  rejected.  When  California 
again  sued,  the  court  granted  a  prelim- 
inary Injunction  based  In  part  on  Its 
finding  that  the  State  had  raised  a  se- 
rious question  as  to  whether  the  Sec- 
retary had  given  the  Governor's  rec- 
ommendations full  and  fair  consider- 
ation. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  New 
Jersey,  In  an  August  1982  lease  sale; 
Florida,  In  two  lease  sales  In  1983:  Lou- 
isiana, In  an  April  1984  lease  sale; 
Texas,  In  a  July  1984  lease  sale;  and 
Massachusetts,  In  a  September  1984 
lease  sale,  all  encountered  similar 
problems  In  securing  the  cooperation 
of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  these  examples  make 
clear  that  It  has  become  evident  over 
the  last  several  years  that  the  hand  of 
the  State  needs  to  be  strengthened  In 
the  planning  of  these  OCS  land  sales. 
The  legitimate  Interests  of  State  gov- 
ernment have  not  been  adequately  lis- 
tened to  nor  heeded,  and  the  result 
has  been  an  Injustice  directly  In  con- 
travention of  Congress"  stated  Intent 
In  requiring  the  consultation  that.  In 
fact,  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  seeks  as  protection  for 
State  Interests. 

The  amendment  that  Senator  Cran- 
ston and  I  are  proposing  would 
change  the  standard  for  the  Secretary 
In  making  his  determination  of  nation- 
al Interest.  The  language  that  we  are 
proposing  expands  on  the  existing  re- 
quirement In  law  that  the  Secretary 
make  his  detemination  of  national  In- 
terest In  a  balanced  manner  by  requir- 
ing that  the  Secretary  "equally  weigh 
the  need  for  exploration,  development, 
and  production  of  oil  and  gas  with  the 
need  to  protect  other  resources  and 
uses  of  the  coastal  zone  and  the 
marine  environment."" 

This  new  standard  would  make  clear 
that  the  Secretary  cannot,  as  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past,  cavalierly  dismiss 
or  discount  the  concerns  of  Governors 
of  coastal  States  on  the  basis  of  here- 
tofore vague  definitions  of  national  In- 
terest, and  the  Secretary  must,  as  he 
should,  give  equal  weight  to  consider- 
ation of  State  Interests  In  their  own 
coastal  zone. 

This  amendment  also  requires  that 
the  Secretary  provide  written  explana- 
tions, that  he  document  the  support 
for  his  position,  and  that  he  allow  the 
decision  to  be  reviewed  according  to 


the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The 
standard  of  review  under  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  slightly  expands 
on  the  existing  standard  In  the 
OCSLA  of  arbitrary  and  capricious 
conduct  by  adding  the  words  that  the 
Secretary,  in  making  his  decision, 
shall  not  engage  In  "an  abuM  of  dis- 
cretion" or  In  any  other  way  Ignore 
the  requirements  of  the  law  that 
regard  the  decision  that  he  Is  charged 
with  making  under  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act. 

Mr.  President,  these  changes  to  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  act  that  I  have  described 
here  are  Important  changes.  They  are 
necessary  In  order  that  affected  coast- 
al States  can  have  the  voice  and  the 
protection  required.  If  they  are  to  re- 
ceive anything  that  Is  real  protection 
rather  than  lip  service  In  the  planning 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lease 
sales  off  their  State  shores. 

With  minor  modifications,  this  was 
the  language  agreed  to  by  the  reconcil- 
iation conference  committee  last  De- 
cember. It  was  again  adopted  by  the 
other  body  In  Its  most  recent  consider- 
ation of  this  Issue. 

So.  Mr.  President.  If  we  are  to  do 
more  than  give  Up  service  to  the  legiti- 
mate requirements  of  State  govern- 
ments. Including  their  economic  Inter- 
ests In  planning  on-shore  Industries, 
then  we  have  got  to  secure  the 
changes  that  we  are  offering  here 
tod&y 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  clear 
what  Is  at  stake  here  Is  not  safeguard- 
ing the  landscape.  It  is  not  protecting 
the  view.  This  Is  not  an  effort  bent 
upon  Indulging  a  certain  esthetic  elit- 
ism, as  critics  of  coastal  protection 
sometimes  term  it. 

Local  government  officials  have 
come  to  the  senior  Senator  and  to 
myself.  They  have  said: 

We  need  protection  of  our  employment 
base.  If  we  are  going  to  put  people  to  work 
in  a  steadily  expanding  area,  an  area  that  is 
beset  by  unrelenting  population  explosion, 
it  does  not  help  us  if  we  find  that,  where  we 
are  threatened  with  violation  of  clean  air 
standards,  we  cannot  gain  permits  for  new 
jobs  because  of  the  fact  that  we  will  suffer 
an  impairment,  a  further  impairment,  in  air 
quality  because  of  what  results  from  the 
rigs  offshore. 

The  balancing  that  Is  necessary,  Mr, 
President,  for  jobs,  for  the  economic 
welfare  of  coastal  States,  requires  that 
such  considerations  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, not  merely  stated  by  a  Gover- 
nor to  be  Ignored  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  Is  what  Is  at 
stake  here.  It  Is  not  simply  an  academ- 
ic exercise  about  States'  rights,  al- 
though I  think  that  States'  rlghU  In 
this  Instance  call  out  for  protection. 
but  it  was  precisely  for  the  reason— al- 
though they  might  not  have  foreseen 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  develop- 
ment—that the  Founding  Fathers  In 
placing  States'  rights  protections  In 
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the  Constitution  specifically  sought  to 
do  so.  If  they  could  not  precisely  fore- 
see the  technology  that  would  pose 
this  threat  today,  they  could  at  least 
understand  that  the  federation  that 
they  were  seeking  to  achieve  for  great- 
er elective  strength  must  not  be  one 
that  threatens  the  rights  of  individual 
States  when  those  State  rights  are  in 
fact  legitimate.  They  are  legitimate. 
They  do  require  protection.  They  do 
not  receive  adequate  protection  either 
under  existing  law  and  certainly  would 
not  under  the  leadership  proposal. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
not  only  the  representatives  of  coastal 
States  who  will  be  directly  affected  by 
this  matter,  but  all  who  believe  that 
States  should  have  adequate  protec- 
tion against  whatever  good  intentions 
the  Federal  Government  seeks  to  foist 
upon  them,  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  join  with  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  California,  Senator 
Wilson,  in  this  effort  to  bring  some 
fairness  and  common  sense  to  the  leg- 
islation that  is  now  pending.  The  Re- 
publican leadership  proposal,  crafted 
in  private,  partisan  meetings  between 
select  Senate  and  White  House  staff, 
is  disastrous  for  our  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  clearly  unacceptable  to  the 
House— and  so  is  likely  to  kiU  the  bill 
if  adopted. 

The  "sa\'ings"  claimed  for  the  pro- 
posal are  phony.  They  depend,  for  ex- 
ample, on  an  assumed  oil  price  that  is 
at  least  50  percent  higher  than  reality. 
They  assume  $24  per  barrel  will  be  the 
price  for  oU.  The  price  is  now  some- 
where below  $15  and  dropping. 

The  proposal  is  merely  an  attempt, 
in  reality,  to  shelter  the  President 
from  accountability  for  the  conse- 
quences of  his  threatened  veto  of  this 
bill  by  sending  it  back  to  die  in  the 
House  instead  of  requiring  a  veto,  a 
power  this  President  has  often  sought 
but  has  not  been  given  by  the  Consti- 
tution or  the  Congress. 

It  would  strip  from  the  bill  language 
specifically  approved  by  both  Houses 
which  has  no  budgetary  impact  at  all 
but  which  would  give  all  coastal  States 
and  local  governments  a  more  effec- 
tive voice  in  decisions  about  develop- 
ing their  coastlines. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Wilson,  made 
the  very  eloquent  statement  about 
States  rights,  and  about  the  need, 
where  it  can  be  done,  to  give  local  citi- 
zens and  local  officials  a  voice  in  their 
own  affairs.  Our  approach  would  do 
that. 

I  urge  all  our  colleagues  to  join  this 
effort  to  restore  some  balance  to  the 
coastal  process  and  to  save  the  recon- 
cUiation  bill. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  the  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  and  friend  from  Califor- 
nia,    Senator     Pete     Wilson.     The 


Wilson-Cranston  amendment  would 
restore  to  the  reconciliation  bill  lan- 
guage which  represents  a  House- 
passed  modification  of  language  previ- 
ously adopted  by  the  House  which 
withstood  challenge  in  the  Senate 
when  we  were  debating  this  issue  on 
its  merits  when  it  first  arose. 

The  House  modification  was  an  at- 
tempt to  compromise  with  administra- 
tion concerns.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  we  are  now  offering  is  to 
attempt  to  restore  some  effectiveness 
to  the  voice  of  coastal  States  and  local 
governments  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  Secretary  of  Interior  regard- 
ing oil  and  gas  lease,  and  along  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  a  State's 
coastline. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  proponents  have  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  some 
additional  time  if  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  yield  3  minutes  from  the 
opposition  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  SECTION  19  ISSUE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 19  was  added  to  the  OCS  Lands 
Act  in  1978  as  a  part  of  a  major  over- 
haul of  that  statute.  In  amending  the 
OCSLA,  Congress  was  attempting  to 
further  several  goals,  one  of  which  was 
to  increase  the  role  of  the  States  in 
OCS  decisionmaking.  Indeed,  the  legis- 
lative history  clearly  indicates  that 
the  States  were  to  play  a  leading  role 
in  these  matters. 

Section  19  was  intended  to  be  one  of 
the  primary  tools  to  accomplish  this 
goal.  It  provides  that  Governors,  and 
local  governments  through  Governors, 
could  submit  recommendations  on 
OCS  lease  sales  and  on  development 
and  production  plans.  Interior  was  re- 
quired to  accept  these  recommenda- 
tions if  Interior  determined  that  they 
struck  a  reasonable  balance  between 
the  national  interest  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  citizens  of  affected  States. 
For  purposes  of  section  19,  a  determi- 
nation of  national  interest  was  based 
on  the  desirability  of  the  recovery  of 
oil  and  gas  in  a  balanced  manner  and 
on  the  findings,  policies  and  purposes 
of  the  OCSLA.  The  basic  thrust  of  sec- 
tion 19  appears  to  have  been  that  rea- 
sonable recommendations  from  Gover- 
nors be  accepted. 

While  section  19  appears  to  vest  con- 
siderable authority  in  Governors  of  af- 
fected States,  Interior  has  implement- 
ed it  in  a  fashion  which  limits  the  im- 
pacts of  a  Governor's  recommenda- 
tion. For  example,  for  lease  sale  53 
California's  Governor  submitted  a  rec- 
ommendation that  31  tracts  be  deleted 
from  the  sale.  Even  though  Interior's 
own  documents   revealed   that   these 


tracts  contained  only  8  percent  of  the 
oil  in  the  sale  areas.  Interior  rejected 
the  recommendation.  The  courts 
upheld  Interior  even  though  they  be- 
lieved it  was  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
statute.  In  other  cases,  such  as  lease 
sale  82,  Georges  Bank,  Interior  has  re- 
jected recommendations  that  a  limited 
number  of  tracts  be  deleted  not  be- 
cause of  any  balancing  analysis  but 
simply  because  industry  had  expressed 
an  Interest  in  the  tracts. 

Frequently,  Interior  will  solicit  views 
from  States,  local  governments,  the  oil 
industry  and  public  interest  groups. 
However,  the  solicitation  of  views  is  a 
very  different  process  from  consulting 
with  Governors  and  accepting  reasona- 
ble recommendations  from  Governors. 
Generally,  Interior  acts  as  though  it 
may  accept  or  reject  at  will  the  views 
it  receives,  and  frequently,  recommen- 
dations will  be  rejected  without  any 
modification  of  the  lease  sale  decision. 

The  effect  of  this  approach  has  been 
twofold.  First,  it  has  generated  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  litigation.  Since 
1981,  California,  Massachusetts,  Lou- 
isiana, and  Texas  have  challenged  In- 
terior's rejection  of  section  19  recom- 
mendations in  litigation. 

Second,  because  of  the  arbitrary  and 
capricious  standard  now  found  in  sec- 
tion 19(d),  the  courts  have  only  a  lim- 
ited ability  to  compel  Interior  to 
accept  a  Governor's  recommendation. 
In  the  litigation  over  lease  sale  53,  the 
Federal  district  court  judge  stated 
that  Interior  had  violated  the  spirit  of 
the  act,  but  the  standard  of  review  re- 
quired great  deference  to  Interior  and 
thus  precluded  a  ruling  in  favor  of  the 
State.  California  v.  Watt  (C.D.Cal. 
1981)  520  F.Supp.  1359,  1385-1386.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
upheld  the  district  court  ruling  that 
Interior  need  only  grlve  "some  consid- 
eration to  the  relevant  factors.  *  *  •" 
California  v.  Watt  (9th  Cir.  1982)  683 
F.2d  1253,  1269.  Interior  can  meet  the 
standard  of  giving  some  consideration 
to  relevant  factors  and  still  accept  or 
reject  recommendations  as  it  wishes. 

States  have  only  prevailed  in  chal- 
lenges to  section  19  determinations  in 
those  situations  where  Interior  has 
made  a  procedural  mistake  such  as 
preparing  its  analysis  supporting  the 
decision  after  the  decision  was  made, 
lease  sale  68— California  v.  Watt 
(C.D.Cal.  1982)  17  .E.R.C.  1711,  or  fail- 
ing to  do  the  balancing  required  in  sec- 
tion 19,  lease  sale  82— Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  v.  Clark  (D.  Mass. 
1984)  594  F.Supp.  1373r 

The  amendment  that  Senator 
Wilson  and  I  offer  will  restore  a  rea- 
sonable weight  to  the  recommendation 
of  a  State's  Governor,  without  pre- 
cluding a  contrary  Federal  decision  in 
the  national  interest  if  the  facts  so 
justify.  It  will  cost  no  additional  funds, 
and  may  end  up  saving  money,  by  re- 
storing balance  to  the  lease  sale  proc- 


ess and  thereby  avoiding  otherwise  In- 
evlUble  and  costly  litigation. 

I  urge  its  restoration  to  the  reconcil- 
iation bUl. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 

amendment.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  little  puzzled  to  know  how  best  to 
proceed  in  opposition  to  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  because  the  Sena- 
tors who  offered  the  amendment  In 
good  faith  talked  about  two  things 
which  are  almost  irrelevant  to  the  cur- 
rent discussion.  The  Senators  are  con- 
cerned about  the  process  that  is  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  decision  making. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  concerned  about 
that  question.  The  Senators  are  con- 
cerned about  the  substance  contained 
in  the  problems,  and  the  Impacts  that 
may  occur  close  to  communities  in 
their  State  of  California.  I  think  all  of 
us  are  aware  of  those  concerns,  and 
wish  to  respond  in  a  prudent  way  to  it. 
The  Senators  ignore  something 
which  I  believe  is  reality;  that  is.  if 
they  pursue  and  are  successful  in  pur- 
suing this  course,  the  bill  is  dead.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  California  would 
rather  that  decision  rest  with  the 
White  House,  and  would  like  to  force  a 
veto  of  the  bill  rather  than  accept  the 
responsibility  here. 

I  can  understand  that  might  be  his 
desire.  But  it  does  not  serve  this  body 
well,  and  the  rest  of  the  interests  that 
are  of  concern  about  provisions  of  this 
legislation. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks  ear- 
lier with  respect  to  the  8(g)  and  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  issues,  we  made  a 
reasoned,  careful  calculation  as  to 
what  it  would  cost  us  in  other  ways  to 
leave  this  provision  In  the  bill,  and 
still  overcome  the  administration's  ob- 
jections to  the  bill. 

It  was  my  conclusion  that  we  would 
be  better  off  to  strike  this  provision, 
and  gain  more  acceptance  of  other 
provisions  than  to  do  It  the  other  way 
around,  for  two  reasons:  One  Is  the 
Senator's  own  State  of  California  has 
much  at  risk,  and  much  at  stake  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  revenues— the  8(g) 
issue* 

I  want  to  remind  the  Senators  from 
California  that  while  they  like  the 
idea  of  raising  this  issue,  and  trying  to 
position  themselves  correctly  in  a  po- 
litical sense  for  their  votes  In  Califor- 
nia, on  this  Issue  they  put  at  hazard- 
no,  I  will  make  It  more  strongly  than 
that,  they  almost  guarantee— that  the 
State  of  California  will  not  receive 
$338  million  from  the  8(g)  fund  imme- 


diately, and  an  additional  $289  million 
over  the  next  15  years  as  provided  in  a 
bill  which  the  administration  has  said 
they  will  sign  if  it  is  not  tampered 
with. 

I  understand  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia would  like  to  have  that  money, 
and  this  provision.  But  they  are  not 
going  to  get  more  now  In  this  bill  no 
matter  how  much  they  might  like  It.  It 
simply  is  not  going  to  happen. 

So  you  can  make  your  statement  on 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  processes,  but 
if  you  do  make  that  statement,  and 
are  successful,  you  automatically  lose 
the  money  for  your  State. 

Yes.  you  can  come  back  and  address 
the  question  of  the  revenues  at  a  later 
date  In  another  piece  of  legislation.  I 
suggest  you  reverse  that.  Drop  the 
issue  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
processes  in  section  19.  take  the  deci- 
sion that  is  most  favorable  to  your 
State  with  respect  to  the  8(g)  reve- 
nues, get  that  done,  then  come  back, 
and  look  at  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  processes. 

Second,  there  are  an  awful  lot  of 
things  being  done  now  in  consultation 
with  State  governments. 

There  are  six  separate  opportunities 
under  existing  law  for  any  interest,  in- 
cluding the  State  interest,  by  any 
person  pursuing  State  interests,  the 
Governor  or  anyone  else,  in  the  proc- 
ess that  is  now  in  the  statute.  It  Is  not 
the  process  that  Is  at  fault.  It  Is  that  It 
is  not  yielding  the  results  that  some 
people  desire  with  respect  to  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  operations. 

The  process  Is  working.  The  result 
does  not  please  them.  So  they  seek  to 
alter  the  process  In  order  to  try  to 
achieve  a  different  result.  How  would 
this  work? 

It  would  work  by  creating  endless 
additional  litigation.  The  courts  have 
not  finished  the  litigation  under  the 
existing  statute.  Then  it  would  change 
the  statute  and  we  would  start  all  over 
again.  That  achieves  the  result  that 
some  people  want,  to  have  nothing 
happen. 

At  some  point,  somewhere  In  this 
process,  we  have  to  make  decisions. 
The  endless  paralysis  of  the  decision- 
making process  serves  no  one  well 
except  the  attorneys  who  get  paid  in 
that  process.  This  should  not  be  that, 
although  some  people  might  suggest 
that  that  is  the  purpose. 

Finally,  there  are  other  things  going 
on  at  the  present  time  with  respect  to 
the  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
Governors.  In  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  passed  last  year  that  is  now 
the  law.  there  is  a  negotiating  team 
that  was  created.  That  negotiating 
team  is  made  up  of  members  of  the 
California  delegation.  Both  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  from  time  to  time 
participate  In  those  meetings.  They 
are  named  as  participants.  They  are 
certainly  fully  welcome  to  be  there  at 
any  time  to  participate  in  all  of  those 


discussions  about  how  we  resolve  the 
OCS  question. 

Those  meetings  continue  and  they 
have  not  yet  been  ended.  There  will  be 
other  such  meetings  before  that  nego- 
tiating team  comes  to  a  conclusion,  if 
Indeed  it  is  capable  of  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  participates,  or  his  desig- 
nees participate,  in  every  one  of  those 
meetings. 

We  are  hopeful  that  before  those 
meetings  are  over  there  will  have  been 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  issue 
rather  than  continued  litigation  and 
continued  political  confrontation  on 
the  Issue. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  yield  shortly. 
Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Hodel,  I  think  is 
making  a  sincere  effort  to  meet  the 
objections  and  the  concerns  of  the 
people  of  California  smd  the  coastal 
States,  the  Government  and  the  sever- 
al governments  within  California  on 
this  matter  dealing  with  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  operations. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  recent  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Governors  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
OCS  Program,  I  believe  it  is  correct— I 
would  stand  corrected  if  it  is  not— that 
the  Secretary  has  accepted  every  one 
of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  several 
Governors  Involved  In  these  oper- 
ations. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  going  to  be 
continued  in  a  pattern  that  will  satisfy 
everyone,  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  can  guess 
that  there  will  still  be  some  who.  look- 
ing at  their  objective  of  stopping  all 
operations,  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
that  result  and  they  will  seek  some 
new  start  of  negotiations  and  new 
start  of  litigation. 

I  would  hope  that  we  reject  this 
amendment.  I  must  strenuously  urge 
this  amendment  be  rejected  because 
the  process  of  working  out  these  prob- 
lems is  ongoing.  The  process  of  work- 
ing out  OCS  operations  is  continuing. 
It  has  not  stopped.  It  Is  not  static.  It  Is 
not  dead.  It  is  still  being  developed. 
The  appropriate  legislative  commit- 
tees—and I  chair  one  such  commit- 
tee—are continuing  to  look  at  this 
problem  but  we  have  not  yet  had  any 
legislative  proposal  submitted  for  de- 
liberations, and  no  hearings  on  pro- 
posed legislation.  This  was  thrown 
into  this  bill  at  the  last  minute  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  express  a 
political  concern  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia that  Is  disruptive  to  Federal 
lemd  management. 

I  am  sympathetic,  because  my  State 
of  Idaho  has  two-thirds  of  our  surface 
area  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  directly.  We  would 
love  to  have  a  State  veto  over  Federal 
actions  on  those  lands.  The  admlnls- 
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tration  stalwartly  resists  the  notion 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
should  be  hostage  to  the  parochial  in- 
terests of  an  individual  State.  So  far, 
those  of  us  who  come  from  public  land 
States  have  not  been  able  to  inject  the 
States  into  direct  control  of  the  oper- 
ations on  the  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  our  State. 

If  we  cannot  do  that,  how  can  we 
justify  giving  control  to  the  States  or 
increased  control  to  the  States  of 
those  lands  which  lie  not  just  outside 
but  several  miles  outside  the  States  af- 
fected by  operations  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  botton 
line  is  and  must  be  that  we  are  advised 
that  if  this  provision  is  reinstated  the 
bill  is  dead. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  My  information  is 
that  the  bill  is  dead  if  this  language 
proposed  by  the  majority  is  adopted  or 
stays  in  the  bill  because  the  House  will 
reject  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  that, 
and  I  have  been  told  that  the  House 
feels  very  strongly  about  this  provi- 
sion. I  understand  that  they  do.  I 
would  hope  that  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  would  prevail  in  the  House  as 
well  as  here.  You  see.  I  have  never 
given  up  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  still  think  they  are  capable  of 
rational  judgments.  In  this  instance,  I 
think  that  the  benefits  that  come  to 
the  coastal  States  in  the  solution  of 
the  8(g)  funding  question,  the  distri- 
bution of  those  funds,  leaving  to 
future  legislation  the  questions  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  management, 
is  the  prudent  way  for  them  to  react. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  had  to  make  a 
judgment  in  these  negotiations:  Was  it 
more  important  to  retain  this  provi- 
sion or  give  up  on  the  money  in  8(g)?  I 
think  there  was  a  direct  tradeoff.  I 
elected  to  settle  the  8(g)  question  once 
and  for  aU  and  revisit  these  questions 
at  a  later  time. 

The  legislative  committee  is  certain- 
ly capable  of  doing  that.  Certainly  the 
House  and  Senate  are  capable  of  doing 
that. 

But  if  it  comes  down  to  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  administration  will 
veto  over  this  or  whether  the  House 
will  kill  over  this  I  will  guarantee  you 
I  know  what  the  administration  will 
do  over  this  provision,  if  they  are  tell- 
ing me  accurately.  We  still  have  an  op- 
portunity to  persuade  the  House  to 
postpone  the  discussion  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  additional 
5  minutes  be  permitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

BIT.  McCLURE.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  is 
that  5  minutes  equally  divided? 

Mr.  WII^SON.  Yes. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILSON.  First,  let  me  ask  this: 
The  Senator  has  just  stated  that  the 
bottom  line  here  is  adoption  of  this 
amendment  he  feels  will  cause  the  loss 
of  all  the  other  advantages  of  the  rec- 
onciliation bill.  Is  that  Senator  aware 
that  the  Republican  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Senator  Pack- 
wood,  is  joining  with  Senator  Cran- 
ston and  me  in  seeking  this  amend- 
ment? Does  he  think  he  would  do  so  if, 
in  fact,  he  thought  it  jeopardized  the 
success  of  the  leadership  package  and 
the  acceptance  by  the  President  and 
the  House  of  this  reconciliation  pack- 
age? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  think  that 
changes  the  situation  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  what  his  judgment  might  t>e. 
But  I  know  what  my  conferences  have 
been  with  the  administration. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  also  aware  that  as  recently  as  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  Republican  Governor,  one 
who  is  on  record  as  favoring  a  bal- 
anced budget,  who  is  clearly  not  one  of 
those  who  is  seeking  flat  prohibitions 
on  all  Outer  Continental  Shelf  devel- 
opments, that  that  same  Governor  has 
used  language  that  made  headlines  in 
referring  to  a  breach  of  faith  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  (jrovemor  of  California  has  said  or 
even  what  the  background  of  those 
comments  may  be,  but  there  has  been 
no  breach  of  faith  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  of  which  this  Senator  is 
aware.  I  have  followed  carefully  what 
he  has  done  over  the  last  year.  I  have 
been  in  every  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  negotiating  team  that  has  tried  to 
negotiate  a  solution  to  this  question; 
that  is,  trying  to  negotiate  a  solution 
to  the  OCS  question.  The  Secretary 
has  been  there,  or  his  designees  have 
been  there,  at  every  meeting,  partici- 
pating fully,  listening  carefully.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  California 
that  indeed,  it  is  my  belief— and  I 
think  it  is  a  fact— that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  trying  in  good  faith 
to  work  out  the  problems  that  are 
identified. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  might  have  a  better  idea 
had  he  been  present  last  summer 
through  a  series  of  protracted  discus- 
sions that  did  lead  to  what  some  of  us 
felt  was  an  agreement. 

The  point,  Mr.  President,  is  very 
simple:  that  is  simply  the  most  recent 
example  of  inadequate  attention  by  a 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  one  you 
might  happen  to  think  to  be  a  perfect- 
ly decent  human  being,  but  one  who  is 
not  required,  clearly,  by  existing  law 


to  give  adequate  weight  even  to  con- 
sideration of  the  very  balanced  views 
of  a  Governor  of  my  State  who  is  by 
no  means  an  opponent  of  offshore  de- 
velopment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  yield  1  minute  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California  on  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  simply  like  to  state  that  the 
issue  of  what  is  best  for  the  coastal 
States  can  best  be  judged  by  the  atti- 
tudes of  those  who  represent  the 
coastal  States.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  not 
accept,  this  measure  if  it  goes  over  in 
its  present  form.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
amended  so  it  can  be  adopted. 

This  is  something  like  a  $17  million 
savings  implicit  in  this  measure  if  we 
can  get  it  enacted,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
President  would  choose  to  veto  a  bill 
that  would  cost  that  much  in  money 
at  a  time  when  we  need  such  savings.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  President  given 
the  opportunity  to  make  that  decision. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  already  indicated  what 
that  decision  would  be.  I  can  under- 
stand the  standpoint  of  some  that 
they  would  rather  the  President  would 
veto  this  than  have  it  die  in  Congress. 
I  persist  in  the  belief  that  it  is  good 
for  the  country  to  get  this  bill  passed 
in  a  form  which  the  President  has  said 
he  will  sign.  I  therefore  shall  continue, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue,  to 
reject  the  provision. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  pleased  to 
support  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Cranston  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  which  will  strengthen  the 
States'  consultative  role  in  offshore 
leasing  and  development  decisions. 

Section  19  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  was  designed  to  give 
the  States  a  leading  role  in  OCS  deci- 
sions. However,  the  section  currently 
gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  too 
much  discretion  to  discount  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  States.  This  dis- 
regard of  States'  interests  and  unwill- 
ingness to  conclude  effective  negotia- 
tions has  increased  pressure  for  con- 
gresslonally  Imposed  leasing  moratoria 
and  has  inspired  extensive  litigation. 
Since  1982.  12  coastal  States  have 
brought  challenges  to  the  current  leas- 
ing program. 

Senator  Cranston's  and  Senator 
Wilson's  amendment  would  rectify 
this  situation  by  compelling  the  Secre- 


tary to  give  greater  weight  to  reasona- 
ble State  recommendations.  The 
amendment  would  Insure  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  fully  account  for 
marine  and  coastal  environmental 
values  when  weighing  whether  to 
accept  or  reject  a  Governor's  recom- 
mendations. In  addition,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  supply  the  Gov- 
ernor with  a  detailed  response  as  to 
why  he  rejected  any  recommenda- 
tions. 

This  amendment  adds  no  new  steps 
or  delays  to  the  leasing  process.  Fur- 
ther, the  national  Interest  would  con- 
tinue to  be  fully  protected  under  the 
new  language,  since  the  responsibility 
would  lie  with  the  Secretary  to  accept 
or  reject  the  Governors'  recommenda- 
tions. 

This  amendment  reinforces  the 
origbial  Intent  of  Congress  that  Gov- 
ernors of  States  affected  by  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment have  a  leading  role  In  lease-sale 
decisions.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
has  the  2V2  minutes  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  had  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  it 
has. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  lay  the  pending  amendment 
on  the  table.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  (^ldwatir]  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Eaolbton],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkiw],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenne- 
dy], and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Biden]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 
nays  35— as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  39  Leg.] 
YEAS-83 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Amutrong 

B«ntwn 

BlnKunui 

Boren 

Bowhwtts 

Bumpert 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

East 


Baucus 

Bradley 

Chtlet 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Dodd 

Durenberger 

Evans 

Oore 

Hatch 

Hawkins 


Biden 
DeConclnl 
Eagleton 
Ooldwater 


Exon 

FOrd 

Oam 

Olenn 

Oorton 

Oranun 

Oranley 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heflln 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Long 

Lugar 

Matttngly 

NAY8-3B 

Heinz 

HolUngs 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTING- 12 


McCIure 

McConnell 

Murkowskl 

Nicklea 

Preasler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Rockefeller 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorlnsky 


Packwood 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Saaser 

Simon 

Stafford 

Welcker 

Wilson 


Harkln 
Hart 
Inouye 
Kennedy 


Mathlas 
Nunn 
Specter 
Trible 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  suspend 
until  the  Senate  Is  In  order? 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Madam  President.  If  there  are 
no  further  amendments,  what  would 
be  the  subject  matter  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired  on  the  motion  to 
concur  In  the  amendment.  So  the  vote 
would  be  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  desire  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  Euid  nays  on  the  Dole- 
Domenlcl-McClure-Packwood  smiend- 
ment.  Does  somebody  desire  a  rollcall 
vote? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  an 
Issue  of  great  importance  to  senior 
citizens  all  across  our  Nation. 

During  consideration  of  the  budget 
reconciliation  bill  last  year,  I  offered 
an  amendment  dealing  with  Medicaid 
eligibility  for  those  people  in  need  of 
nursing  home  care.  During  conference, 
however,  tny  amendment  was  removed, 
along  with  other  Medlcare/Medlcald 
provisions.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
review   for   the   Senate   the   circum- 


stances which  led  to  my  offering  thiB 
amendment. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  through  administra- 
tive action,  has  issued  one  of  the  most 
unreasonable,  unworkable  and  unfair 
regulations  this  Senator  has  encoun- 
tered In  a  long  time.  That  regulation. 
If  left  standing,  will  jeopardize  the  eli- 
gibility of  thousands  of  senior  citizens 
across  this  Nation  for  nursing  home 
care  under  the  Medicaid  Program. 

When  a  Medicaid  applicant  or  recipi- 
ent who  owns  his  own  home  is  admit- 
ted to  a  nursing  home,  the  value  of 
the  residence  Is  disregarded  In  deter- 
mining whether  he  Is  eligible  for  Med- 
icaid, provided  he  Intends  to  eventual- 
ly return  home.  However,  when  It  Is 
established  that  the  Individual  will  not 
be  returning  home,  the  value  of  the 
residence  becomes  a  resource  that  can 
increase  his  resources  beyond  the  per- 
mitted level. 

In  the  past.  Federal  policy  has  given 
such  an  individual  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time,  usually  90  days,  to 
dispose  of  the  property  as  long  as  he  Is 
making  a  'bona  fide  effort  to  sell." 
Proceeds  from  the  eventual  sale  of  the 
house  are  then  used  to  finance  the  In- 
dividual's nursing  home  care  until  he 
has  reduced  his  resources  to  the  allow- 
able level  and  can  again  be  eligible  to 
receive  Medicaid  payments. 

This  policy  has  provided  a  reasona- 
ble period  to  determine  whether  it  is 
realistic  to  expect  a  return  home.  It 
avoids  requiring  a  patient  to  give  up 
his  home  while  there  Is  still  a  chance 
he  may  be  able  to  return  to  It.  Once  it 
is  determined  a  return  Is  not  feasible, 
the  Individual  has  been  given  enough 
time  to  sell  his  property  at  market 
value,  rather  than  being  forced  to  dis- 
pose of  it  quickly,  below  market  value. 
Under  this  new  HHS  regulations, 
however,  all  this  will  now  be  changed. 
These  regulations  state  that  when  It  Is 
determined  a  person  will  not  be  re- 
turning home,  the  home  Immediately 
becomes  a  resource.  A  memorandum 
dated  June  3,  1988.  from  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  to  all 
Regional  Administrators  states  the 
policy  quite  clearly: 

Medicaid  eligibility  can  no  longer  be  ex- 
tended to  Individuals  who  have  excess  reve- 
nues and  who  are  making  a  bona  fide  effort 
to  sell.  Medicaid  eligibility  based  on  bona 
fide  effort  to  sell'  does  not  exist.  Individuals 
who  have  excess  resources  are  Ineligible  for 
Medicaid. 


Imagine  the  dilemma  senior  citizens 
all  across  this  Nation  will  find  them- 
selves In  as  a  result  of  this  new  ruling. 
Given  the  prospect  of  being  declared 
Ineligible  for  Medicaid  coverage  and 
forced  to  leave  the  nursing  home,  pa- 
tients may,  in  desperation,  be  left  with 
no  choice  but  to  dump  their  homes  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Just  In  order  to 
maintain  Medicaid  eligibility.  In  many 
parts  of  this  Nation,  certainly  In  my 
own  SUte  of  Oklahoma,  the  housing 
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market  has  come  to  a  virtual  standstill 
as  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  oil  prices, 
the  depression  in  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry, and  other  factors.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  will  be  virtually  im- 
possible for  senior  citizens  in  my  State 
to  immediately  dispose  of  their  prop- 
erty, even  at  below-market  value. 

If  there  was  ever  a  need  for  the 
Senate  to  act  in  blocking  ridiculous 
Federal  regulations,  this  is  surely  it. 
This  is  not  just  an  Oklahoma  problem, 
or  one  that  is  limited  to  a  particular 
region  of  the  country.  Senior  citizens 
in  every  State  will  be  affected  if  these 
regulations  are  left  intact. 

Madam  President,  my  intention  was 
to  again  offer  my  amendment  to  the 
reconciliation  bill  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. In  discussions  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  ma- 
jority leader,  however,  I  understand 
the  delicate  nature  of  the  agreement 
that  has  been  reached  with  the  House 
and  the  administration  regarding  this 
bill.  It  has  been  suggested  that  I  with- 
hold offering  my  amendment  to  the 
reconciliation  bill,  and  consider  offer- 
ing it  to  another  appropriate  legisla- 
tive vehicle  in  the  near  future.  In  addi- 
tion. I  hope  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  chairman  will  join  me 
in  urging  the  administration  to  defer 
taking  action  under  this  regulation 
until  we  in  Congress  have  had  a 
chance  to  act.  I  would  welcome  any 
comments  the  majority  leader  and  the 
chairman  might  have  as  to  their  own 
feelings  on  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
our  attention.  EHderly  citizens  in 
Kansas,  like  those  in  Oklahoma,  have 
faced  similar  problems. 

On  December  20,  1985,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  sent  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  HHS,  which  addressed  this 
same  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wathinoton,  DC.  December  20,  198S. 
Hon.  Ons  Bowen.  M.D., 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Hubert  H.   Humphrey  Building,   Wash- 
ington, DC. 

OZAK  Sbcrxtakt  Bowen:  The  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984  (DEFRA)  established  a 
moratorium  period  during  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  was  di- 
rected not  to  take  any  compliance,  disallow- 
ance penalty  or  other  regulatory  action 
against  a  SUte  because  a  State  In  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  noncash  Medicaid  recipi- 
ents is  using  an  income  or  resource  standard 
or  methodology  that  is  less  restrictive  than 
the  applicable  cash  assistance  standard  or 
methodology.  The  moratorium  is  to  run 
from  the  date  of  enactment  until  18  months 
after  submission  of  a  required  report. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  provision,  prob- 
lems have  arisen  with  the  Administration's 
Interpretation  of  the  moratorium.  In  addi- 


tion, more  recently,  a  related  problem— the 
issue  of  the  "bona  fide"  effort  of  sale— has 
come  to  our  attention. 

As  a  result,  this  year's  Omnibus  Reconcili- 
ation Bill  of  1985  contains  a  provision  which 
was  added  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, which  clarifies  the  moratorium  on  your 
sanction  activities.  In  addition,  the  provision 
restores  for  the  duration  of  the  moratorium 
the  previous  medicaid  policy  governing  the 
period  when  homeownership  by  an  institu- 
tionalized individual  is  permitted  and  the 
period  of  time  given  for  the  sale  of  a  home. 

Unfortunately,  final  action  was  not  taken 
on  the  Conference  report  containing  this 
provision  prior  to  our  Sine  Die  Adjourn- 
ment in  December.  As  a  result,  the  States 
continue  to  be  in  a  difficult  positioin  vis-a- 
vis their  current  rules. 

In  the  absence  of  final  Congressional 
action,  I  would  be  interested  in  learning 
how  the  Department  might  suggest  that  we 
resolve  this  difficult  issue.  It  is  clear  that  a 
rational  policy  would  provide  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  determine  whether  it  is  re- 
alistic to  expect  a  patient  to  return  home, 
and  once  that  determination  is  made,  a  re- 
cipient should  be  given  enough  time  to  sell 
their  property  at  its  reasonable  market 
value  rather  than  being  forced  to  dispose  of 
it  at  an  unreasonable  reduced  market  rate. 

I  recognize  the  need  to  avoid  allowing  in- 
dividuals to  qualify  for  Medicaid  inappropri- 
ately but  believe  a  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion can  be  reached  here. 

I  look  forward  to  your  response. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole. 
Majority  Leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  like 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa, I  hope  that  we  can  find  some 
reasonable  solution  to  this  problem.  It 
is  certainly  my  intention  to  work  with 
him  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  agree  that  it  is  not  good  public 
policy  to  force  elderly  Americans  to 
sell  their  homes  for  a  fraction  of  their 
value  in  order  to  qualify  for  Medicaid. 
However,  we  must  take  great  care  in 
revising  Medicaid  eligibility  rules  for 
we  run  the  risk  of  either,  first,  deny- 
ing Medicaid  coverage  to  needy  elderly 
persons  on  the  one  hand,  or  second, 
granting  Medicaid  coverage  to  those 
not  truly  needing  such  coverage. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  OMB's 
$1  billion  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such 
a  change,  I  recognize  that  we  need  to 
address  this  problem.  I  will  be  happy 
to  work  with  Senators  and  join  in 
urging  the  administration  to  delay  its 
enforcement  of  the  regulation  until  we 
can  address  the  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  concur  in  the  aunendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  concur  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  this  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  On  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  on  the 
total  package? 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  I>resi- 
dent,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee a  question.  If  a  State  declines 
its  8(g)  payment  and  continues  to  liti- 
gate this  issue  and  eventually  loses 
would  it  be  able  to  claim  the  money  al- 
loated  to  it  under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No.  If  a  State  does 
not  take  its  payment  by  April  15,  the 
offer  expires  and  a  State  forfeits  any 
future  claim  to  that  money  and  will 
receive  only  the  money,  if  any,  award- 
ed to  it  from  the  litigation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  understanding  that  my 
colleague  from  Idaho,  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  was  in- 
tegrally involved  in  the  discussions 
with  the  administration  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  which 
lead  to  the  new  OCS  8(g)  provisions  of 
this  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  As  such,  you  are 
in  a  good  position  to  reflect  upon  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  language, 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  In  that  regard. 
I  have  two  provisions  of  this  bill  that  I 
would  like  my  colleague  from  Idaho  to 
comment  on.  The  first  of  those  provi- 
sions appears  in  the  proposed  section 
8(g)(2)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act.  Would  my  colleague  please 
explain  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
language  included  in  the  second  set  of 
parantheses  which  begins:  "(or.  in  the 
case  of  Alaska,  •  •  •  )"? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
indicate  the  intent  of  that  language. 
Quite  simply  it  means  that  there  is  a 
period  of  7  years  in  which  the  pro-ra- 
tioning according  to  surface  acreage 
provisions  do  not  apply  to  leases  in 
Alaska.  For  leases  which  do  not  in- 
volve a  OCSLA  section  7  dispute,  that 
7-year  period  begins  to  run  on  April 
15.  1986.  and  expires  on  April  15,  1993. 


For  leases  which  involve  a  section  7 
dispute  and  for  which  an  escrow  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  7,  the  7-year  period  begins 
to  run  on  the  date  that  such  dispute  is 
settled  or  otherwise  resolved.  The 
effect  of  this  is  that,  during  the  7-year 
period.  Alaska  will  receive  27  percent 
of  all  revenues  derived  from  the  entire 
area  covered  by  any  lease  which  falls 
wholly  or  partially  within  the  8(g) 
zone.  After  the  7-year  period  revenues 
will  be  prorated  according  to  surface 
acreage.  The  rationale  for  this  provi- 
sion is  that  the  other  coastal  States 
have  experienced  the  benefit  of  7 
years  of  no  pro-rationing  since  1978. 
Alaska  has  not.  This  provision  brings 
Alaska  equal  with  those  other  States. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  that  explanation.  The 
second  provision  upon  which  I  have  a 
question  is  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed section  8(g)(5)(A)  which  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  moneys 
held  under  a  section  7  escrow  agree- 
ment are  to  be  distributed.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that,  upon  settlement  or 
final  resolution  of  the  boundary  dis- 
pute, all  moneys  held  in  escrow  are  to 
be  distributed  pursuant  to  the  formula 
set  forth  in  the  proposed  section 
8(g)(2)  regardless  of  the  terms  of  any 
agreement  entered  into  previously  by 
the  parties. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  understanding 
Is  correct.  When  the  section  7  bounda- 
ry dispute  is  settled,  the  State  will  be 
entitled  to  27  percent  of  all  revenues 
generated  by  any  lease  lying  wholly  or 
partially  within  the  8(g)  zone  as  that 
zone  has  been  defined  by  the  agree- 
ment of  judgment  resolving  the 
boundary  dispute. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Idaho.  I  have  one  last 
question.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  OCS 
8(g)  provisions  in  this  bill  merely  pro- 
vide an  option  to  the  coastal  States? 
In  other  words,  a  State  may  elect  to 
forego  receipt  of  moneys  under  this 
bill  and  continue  to  litigate  the  issue. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
which  requires  a  State  to  accept  these 
terms  if  it  believes  it  can  achieve  a 
more  favorable  result  through  litiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, with  those  understandings.  I  can 
support  this  bill.  We  now  have  a 
budget  reconciliation  package  which  Is 
acceptable  to  the  President.  It  Is  a 
package  that  achieves  a  good  amount 
of  budgetary  savings.  And  it  is  some- 
thing that  deserves  the  support  of  this 
body.  I  wish  to  again  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Idaho.  His  dedication  and 
effort  to  this  issue  have  been  extraor- 
dinary. He  is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President, 
the  Republican  leadership  amendment 
does  not  improve  the  reconciliation 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  have  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  any  fur- 
ther debate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  instead  of  having  a  quorum 
call  going  on  and  speak  to  this  meas- 
ure. I  shall  be  brief. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  could  the 
Senator  from  California  tell  us  how 
long  he  will  be? 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  About  4  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President, 
the  Republican  leadership  amendment 
does  not  improve  the  reconciliation 
bill. 

Rather,  it  would  make  a  reasonably 
balanced  and  attractive  reconciliation 
package  Into  legislation  that  I  cannot 
support,  and  that  I  hope  others  will 
not  support. 

I  oppose  its  deletion  of  the  amend- 
ment to  section  19  of  the  OCS  Lands 
Act.  This  deletion  denies  the  Gover- 
nors of  all  coastal  States  the  right 
even  to  consult  effectively  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  regard 
to  prospective  Federal  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing along  a  States  coastline,  suggests 
that  the  administration  has  proceeded 
in  bad  faith  with  negotiations  involv- 
ing the  California  coast,  and  insures  a 
continuation  of  State-Federal  warfare 
along  that  coast  unless  Congress  con- 
structively intervenes. 

I  oppose  the  one-sided  modification 
in  section  8(g),  which,  without  even 
reading  the  fine  print,  will  deny  my 
State  Its  fair  share  of  future  royalties 
from  oil  and  gas  development  In  the 
8(g)  zone. 

I  oppose  the  unfair  deletion  of  the 
coastal  revenue  sharing  provisions. 
And  I  oppose  the  deletion  of  the  provi- 
sion extending  for  1  year  the  transi- 
tion to  national  diagnosis-related 
group  rates  for  Medicare  payments  to 
hospitals. 

The  Republican  leadership  wants 
the  Senate  to  believe  that  if  this 
amendment  is  added,  the  President 
will  sign  this  bill. 

Otherwise,  OMB  says,  the  President 
will  veto  it.  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
make  the  President's  day. 

I  think  we  ought  to  send  to  the 
White  House  the  version  of  this  bill 


that  has  already  passed  the  House, 
which  Includes  these  provisions  to 
which  the  Senate  has  previously 
agreed.  That  will  conclude  responsible 
congressional  action. 

If  the  President  then  chooses  to  veto 
the  bill,  that  Is  his  Hght,  And  the 
President  can  make  his  decision  on 
whether  to  veto  the  bill  in  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  consequences  of  his  action. 
And  In  the  full  view  of  the  American 
people.  Will  he  reject  the  $17  billion 
savings  the  reconciliation  package  will 
provide?  I  do  not  think  so. 

This  so-called  leadership  amend- 
ment was  crafted  in  very  private  nego- 
tiations between  certain  Republican 
Senate  staff  members  and  the  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  And  we  have  the  word  of  one 
of  the  Senate  negotiators  that  dealing 
with  OMB  on  this  matter  was  like 
talking  with  people  from  "another 
planet." 

No  committee  of  the  Senate  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  this 
amendment.  I  have  had  only  a  brief 
chance  to  glance  at  some  of  the  very 
complex  provisions  that  directly  affect 
my  State.  And  on  one  provision  alone, 
the  so-called  8(g)  amendment,  which 
changes  language  that  was  specifically 
approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
my  State  could  lose,  by  OMBs  esti- 
mate, some  $600  million.  What  we 
have  here  is  an  example  of  the  line- 
Item  veto  at  work. 

I  am  told  that  OMB's  estimates  of 
future  oil  royalties  are  based  on  an  oil 
price  of  $24  a  barrel.  Current  world  oil 
prices  are  below  $15  a  barrel,  and  fall- 
ing. No  one  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
get  a  reading  on  the  effects  of  this 
amendment  from  CBO  or  from  our 
State  officials.  All  we  know  is  that  at 
the  moment  OMB's  assumption  at>out 
oil  prices  is  off  by  a  factor  of  50  per- 
cent, distorting  all  other  numbers  in 
this  package.  The  apparent  reason  for 
this  erroneous  assumption  is  that  it 
bloats  the  savings  OMB  is  claiming  by 
a  considerable  amount. 

Just  yesterday,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  told  us  that 
using  these  kinds  of  estimates  was  how 
we  got  to  a  $200  billion  deficit  and 
that  budget  discipline  depends  upon 
relying  exclusively  on  CBO  estimates. 
And  today  the  Republican  leadership 
asks  us  to  adopt  an  amendment  that 
CBO  has  not  even  seen,  that  involves 
billions  of  dollars,  and  that  uses  off- 
base  price  assumptions  purporting  to 
provide  savings  no  one  will  ever  see. 

No  Senator  who  wants  to  see  the 
reconciliation  bill  adopted  should  sup- 
port this  amendment.  The  terms  of 
the  understanding  with  the  White 
House,  and  the  majority  leader  can 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  are  that  the 
President  will  sign  the  bill  only  If  no 
change  is  made  in  this  understanding 
by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate.  But 
all  the  information  I  have  from  the 
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House  leadership  is  that  the  House 
will  not  accept  this  amendment. 

Thus,  passing  this  amendment  with 
its  phony  savings  assumptions  merely 
sends  the  bill  back  to  the  House  to  die. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
a  moment  ago  we  permitted  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip  to  speak  for  a 
few  moments.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Gramm  from  Texas 
be  permitted  to  speak  for  2  minutes  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  reconciliation 
process  and  of  the  Dole  substitute.  In 
1981  we  were  able  to  use  reconciliation 
for  the  first  time  in  a  meaningful  way 
to  reform  the  budget,  to  gain  control 
of  spending,  and  to  set  into  place  a 
program  that  has  put  10.5  million 
Americans  to  work  in  permanent,  pro- 
ductive, tax-paying  jobs  for  the  future. 
And  the  miracle  process  that  made 
that  budget  process  was  a  process  that 
we  now  know  as  reconciliation. 

The  problem  in  voting  on  individual 
spending  bills  is  that  everybody  who 
wants  something  from  the  Govern- 
ment is  looking  over  the  Congress- 
man's right  shoulder,  sending  letters 
back  home  and  telling  people  whether 
he  cares  about  the  old.  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  tired,  the  bicycle  rider,  and 
the  list  goes  on  and  on.  Very  seldom  is 
the  taxpayer  loolung  over  the  left 
shoulder. 

But  what  we  were  able  to  do  in  1981 
was  put  together  a  reconciliation  pack- 
age that  was  big  enough,  in  terms  of 
savings,  and  important  enough,  in 
terms  of  public  policy,  that  we  got 
Main  Street  America  involved  in  the 
budget  debate  for  the  first  time  and, 
as  a  result,  we  made  a  substantial 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  direction  of  the 
country. 

I  support  the  Dole  substitute  and 
will  vote  for  it  in  the  vote  for  final 
passage,  because  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  preserve  the  reconcilia- 
tion process.  But  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  that  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  before  us  today  is  a  far 
cry  from  reconciliation  bills  of  the 
past  that  had  some  real  meaning. 

Unfortunately,  the  reconciliation 
process  has  been  used  to  bring  forward 
a  lot  of  programs  that  would  never  be 
able,  on  a  freestanding  basis,  to  pass 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  be  ac- 


cepted by  the  President.  We  have  add- 
ons in  this  bill,  a  bill  aimed  at  saving 
money,  that  add  billions  of  dollars  to 
Federal  spending,  ranging  from  inter- 
est forbearance  on  black  lung,  to  trade 
adjustment  assistance,  to  AFDC,  to 
Medicare,  to  the  highway  fund— all 
good  and  laudable  goals,  all  costing 
money. 

I  intend  to  support  the  Dole  substi- 
tute and  vote  for  it.  But  if  the  House 
does  not  accept  the  Dole  substitute 
and  comes  back  with  a  bill  with  add- 
ons. I  intend  to  not  only  try  to  knock 
those  add-ons  off  with  an  amendment 
but  also  to  go  back  and  knock  off  the 
add-ons  that  we  have  accepted  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise  and  that  the 
President  has  accepted  in  being  willing 
to  sign  reconciliation  into  law  and  pre- 
serve this  process. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Dole  sub- 
stitute will  be  accepted  and  I  will  vote 
for  it  on  final  passage. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAP^E  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President  in 
any  bill,  we  do  not  get  everything  we 
want. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
take  unanimous  consent,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  for  any 
debate.        

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  for  2  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  in 
any  measure,  of  course,  there  is  a 
sense  of  compromise.  This  does  not 
have  everything  that  every  one  of  us 
wants  in  it.  but  I  think  the  important 
part  is  we  are  on  the  verge  of  getting 
reconciliation,  which  yields  great  sav- 
ings not  only  in  this  year  but.  more 
importantly,  in  the  out  years. 

So,  for  that  reason  I  am  supporting 
the  reconciliation  measure  and  doing 
everything  I  can  to  forestall  amend- 
ments that  might  result  in  its  possible 
veto  by  the  President. 

Madam  President,  I  do  believe  that 
this  is  a  good  measure.  It  is  not  every- 
thing that  every  one  of  us  wants,  but 
it  is  a  major  step  ahead  and  it  is  recon- 
ciliation, something  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  for  a  long  time  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  1  minute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
as  I  understand  the  situation,  I  say  to 
Senators,  we  are  ready  to  adopt  the 
measure  that  is  before  us.  The  majori- 
ty leader  asked  me  to  tell  Senators 
that,  immediately  after  the  adoption 
of  it,  we  will  proceed  to  the  water  re- 
sources bill,  which  will  not  only  be  laid 
down,  but  the  majority  leader  hopes 
that  we  might  indeed  complete  that 
bill  today.  There  are  not  many  amend- 
ments that  anybody  knows  about.  It  is 
a  very  long-awaited  bill  and.  conse- 
quently, he  has  informed  me  to  tell 
the  Senate  there  may  be  votes  on  the 
water  resources  biU  which  will  be 
called  up  immediately  after  disposition 
of  the  measure  that  is  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
measure  before  us  is  on  the  question 
of  the  motion  to  concur  with  an 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  of  the 
quonmi  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INDEFINITE  POSTPONEMENT  OP 
S.  RES.  207 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  304.  Senate  Resolution  207. 
budget  waiver  for  S.  1567.  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  turn  to  Calendar  No.  495, 
S.  1567.  the  water  resources  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1567)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  construct  various  projects 
for  improvements  to  rivers  and  harbors  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  to 


the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  an 
amendment: 

On  page  138.  strike  line  6.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  18  on  page  137,  and  insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  VIII— REVENXJE  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  Ml.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Harbor 
Maintenance  Revenue  Act  of  1985". 

8EC.  MI.  IMPOSITION  OF  HARBOR  MAINTENANCE 
CHARGE. 

(a)  Oenkral  Rxtle.— Chapter  36  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
certain  other  excise  taxes)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  chapter  heading  the  fol- 
lowing new  subchapter: 

"Subchapter  A— Harbor  Maimtemaiice 
Charge 
"Sec.  4461.  Imposition  of  charge. 
"Sec.  4462.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 

-SEC.  4M1.  IMPOSmON  OF  CHARGE. 

"(a)  Gekeral  Rule.— There  is  hereby  Im- 
posed a  charge  on— 

"(1)  any  port  use,  or 

"(2)  any  port  maintenance  use. 

"(b)  Amouwt  of  Charge.- The  amount  of 
the  charge  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  on— 

"(1)  any  port  use  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  0.04  percent  of  the  value  of  the  commer- 
cial cargo  involved,  and 

"(2)  any  port  maintenance  use  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  $0,005  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  net  registered  tons  of  the  com- 
mercial vessel  Involved. 

"(C)  LlABILFTY  AlfD  TIME  OF  IMPOBITIOH  OF 

Charge.- 

"(l)LlABIUTY.— 

"(A)  Port  use  charge.— The  charge  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (aXl)  on  a  port  use 
shall  be  paid  by— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  cargo  entering  the 
United  States,  the  importer, 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  cargo  to  be  exported 
from  the  United  SUtes.  the  exporter,  or 

"(111)  In  any  other  case,  the  shipper. 

"(B)  Port  maintemahce  use  charge.  The 
charge  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)(2)  on  a 
port  maintenance  use  shall  be  paid  by  the 
vessel  owner. 

"(2)  Time  of  impositiom.- 

"(A)  Port  use  charge.— The  charge  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)(1)  on  a  port  use  de- 
scribed in  section  4462(a)(1)(A)  shall  be  im- 
posed— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  cargo  to  be  exported 
from  the  United  SUtes,  at  the  time  of  load- 
ing, and 

"(11)  In  any  other  case,  at  the  time  of  un- 
loading. 

"(B)  Other  charges.- Any  charge  imposed 
by  this  subchapter  not  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  imposed  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  In  regulations. 

-9EC.  44«.  DEFINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES. 

"(a)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subchapter— 

"(1)  Port  use.- The  term  'port  use' 
means— 

"(A)  the  loading  or  unloading  of  commer- 
cial cargo  on  or  from  a  commercial  vessel  at 
a  port,  or 

"(B)  the  use  of  any  Great  Lakes  naviga- 
tion Improvement,  Including  any  use  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  Port  maintenance  use.— The  term 
'port  maintenance  use'  means  the  use  of  any 
port  or  Great  Lakes  navigation  improve- 
ment f  or— 

"(A)  the  purpose  of  bunkering,  refitting, 
or  repair  of  a  commercial  vessel, 

"(B)  the  convenience  of  a  commercial 
vessel,  or 


"(C)  any  similar  purpose  in  connection 
with  a  commercial  vessel. 
"(3)  Port.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'port'  means 
any  channel  or  harbor  (or  component  there- 
of) in  the  United  SUtes.  which- 

"(1)  is  not  an  inland  waterway  or  Great 
Lakes  navigation  Improvement,  and 
"(11)  Is  open  to  public  navigation. 
"(B)  Exception  for  certain  facilities.— 
The  term  port'  does  not  include  any  chan- 
nel or  harbor  with  respect  to  which  no  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  used  since  1977  for 
construction,  maintenance,  or  operation,  or 
which  was  deauthorlzed  by  Federal  law 
before  1985. 

"(C)  Special  rule  for  Columbia  river.— 
The  term  port'  shall  include  the  channels 
of  the  Columbia  River  In  the  SUtes  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  only  up  to  the 
downstreams  side  of  Bonneville  lock  and 
dam. 

"(4)  Great  lakes  navigation  improve- 
ment.- 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'Great  Lakes 
navigation  Improvement'  means  any  lock, 
channel,  harbor,  or  navigational  facility  lo- 
cated In  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  their  connecting  waterways. 

"(B)  Connecting  waterways.— The  con- 
necting waterways  of  the  Great  Lakes  of 
the  United  States  Include,  but  are  not  limit- 
ed to,  the  Detroit  River,  the  Saint  Clair 
River,  Lake  Saint  Clair,  and  the  Saint 
Marys  River. 

•(C)  Saint  lawrence  seaway.— The  term 
'Great  Lakes  navigation  Improvement'  shall 
not  include  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  (or 
any  component  thereof). 
"(5)  Commercial  cargo.— 
"(A)  In  general.- The  term  commercial 
cargo'  means  any  cargo  transported  on  a 
commercial  vessel,  Including  passengers 
transported  for  compensation  or  hire. 

"(B)  Certain  items  not  included.- The 
term  commercial  cargo'  does  not  include— 

"(I)  bunker  fuel,  ship's  stores,  sea  stores, 
or  the  legitimate  equipment  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  a  vessel,  or 

"(ID   fish   or   other   aquatic   animal   life 
caught  on  a  United  SUtes  vessel  and  not 
previously  landed  on  shore. 
"(6)  Commercial  vessel.— 
■'(A)  In  general.— The  term  'commercial 
vessel'  means  any  vessel  used— 

"(1)  In  transporting  cargo  by  water  for 
compensation  or  hire,  or 

"(11)  in  transporting  cargo  by  water  In  the 
business  of  the  owner,  lessee,  or  operator  of 
the  vessel. 
"(B)  Exclusion  of  ferries.— 
"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'commercial 
vessel'  does  not  include  any  ferry  engaged 
primarily  In  the  ferrying  of  passengers  (In- 
cluding their  vehicles)  between  polnU 
within  the  United  SUtes,  or  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  contiguous  countries. 

"(11)  Ferry.— The  term  'ferry'  means  any 
vessel  which  arrives  In  the  United  States  on 
a  regular  schedule  at  Intervals  of  at  least 
once  each  day. 
"(7)  Value.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'value'  means, 
except  as  provided  in  regulations,  the  value 
of  any  commercial  cargo  as  determined  by 
standard  commercial  documentation. 

"(B)  Transportation  of  passengers.- In 
the  case  of  the  transportation  of  passengers 
for  hire,  the  term  value'  means  the  actual 
charge  paid  for  such  service  or  the  prevail- 
ing charge  for  comparable  service  If  no 
actual  charge  Is  paid. 

"(b)  Special  Rule  for  Hawaii  and  Posses- 
sions.— 


"(1)  In  oENnAL.— No  charge  shall  be  im- 
posed under  section  4461(a)(1)  with  respect 
to- 

"(A)  cargo  loaded  on  a  vessel  In  a  port  In 
the  United  SUtes  mainland  for  transporU- 
tlon  to  Hawaii  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  ultimate  use  or  consump- 
tion in  Hawaii  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(B)  cargo  loaded  on  a  vessel  In  Hawaii  or 
any  possession  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
transporutlon  to  the  United  SUtes  main- 
land for  ultimate  use  or  consumption  in  the 
United  SUtes  mainland,  or 

"(C)  the  unloading  of  cargo  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  in  Hawaii  or  any 
possession  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  In  the 
United  SUtes  mainland,  respectively. 

"(2)  United  states  mainland.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  United 
SUtes  mainland'  means  the  continental 
United  States  and  Alaska. 

"(c)  Coordination  of  Charges  Where 
Transportation  Subject  to  Tax  Imposed  bt 
Section  14042.— No  charge  shall  be  imposed 
under  this  subchapter  with  respect  to  the 
loading  or  unloading  of  any  cargo  on  or 
from  a  vessel  If  any  fuel  of  such  vessel  has 
been  (or  will  be)  subject  to  the  tax  Impowd 
by  section  4042  (relating  to  Ux  on  fuel  used 
in  commercial  transporutlon  on  inland  wa- 
terways). 

"(d)  Exemption  for  Unfted  States.— No 
charge  shall  be  Imposed  under  this  subchap- 
ter on  the  United  SUtes  or  any  agency  or 
InstrumenUllty  thereof. 

"(e)  Extension  of  Provisions  of  Law  Ap- 
pucABLE  TO  Customs  Duty.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Except  to  the  exUnt 
otherwise  provided  in  regulations,  all  ad- 
ministrative and  enforcement  provisions  of 
customs  laws  and  regulations  shall  apply  In 
respect  of  the  charge  Imposed  by  this  sub- 
chapter (and  In  respect  of  persons  liable 
therefor)  as  If  such  charge  were  a  customs 
duty.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, any  penalty  expressed  in  terms  of  a 
relationship  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  shall 
be  treated  as  not  less  than  the  amount 
which  bears  a  similar  relationship  to  the 
value  of  the  cargo. 

"(2)  Jurisdiction  of  courts  and  aoen- 
CIE8.— For  purposes  of  determining  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  court  of  the  United  Sutes 
or  any  agency  of  the  United  SUtes.  the 
charge  imposed  by  this  subchapter  shall  be 
treated  as  if  such  charge  were  a  customs 
duty. 

"(3)  Administrative  provisions  appuca- 
BLE  to  tax  law  NOT  TO  APPLY.— The  Charge 
Imposed  by  this  subchapter  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  Ux  for  purposes  of  subtitle  F  of 
this  title  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  internal  revenue  Uxes. 

"(f)  Limits  of  Numbers  of  Charges.- For 
purposes  of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  only  1  charge  shall  be  Imposed  under 
section  4461(a)(1)  with  respect  to— 

"(A)  the  transporutlon  of  the  same  cargo 
on  the  same  vessel,  and 

"(B)  the  loading  and  unloading  of  Identi- 
cal cargo  at  1  port,  and 

"(2)  the  charge  Imposed  by  section 
4461(a)(2)  shall  not  be  Imposed  more  than  3 
times  In  any  calendar  year  upon  any  vessel. 
"(g)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  may 
prescribe  such  additional  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  puri>ose8  of 
this  subchapter  including,  but  not  limited 
to- 

"(1)  regulations  providing  for  the  manner 
and  method  of  payment  and  collection  of 
any  charge, 
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"(3)  restilAtlcHU  providlnc  for  the  posting 
of  bonds  to  secure  payment  of  any  charge. 

"(3)  regulations  exempting  any  transac- 
tion or  class  of  transactions  from  the  charge 
imposed  by  this  subchapter  where  the  col- 
lection of  such  charge  is  not  administrative- 
ly practical,  and 

"(4)  regiilations  providing  for  the  remit- 
tance or  mitigation  of  penalties  and  the  set- 
tlement or  compromise  of  claims.". 

(b)  Clkrical  AMEifDMEifT.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  36  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  before  the  item  relating  to 
subchapter  D: 

"Subchapter  A.  Harbor  maintenance 
charge.". 

(c)  ErpscnvK  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1.  1986. 

SBC    Ml    CREATION    OF    HARBOR    MAINTENANCE 
TRUST  FUND. 

(A)  IM  Gkirrai Subchapter  A  of  chapter 

98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  establishment  of  trust  funds)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  9504  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC  MAS.  HARBOR  MAINTENANCE  TRUST  FITND. 

"(a)  Crkation  or  Trust  Puhd.— There  is 
hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  tnist  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  'Harbor  Maintenance  Trust  Fund",  con- 
sisting of  such  amounts  as  may  be — 

"(1)  appropriated  to  the  Harbor  Mainte- 
nance Trust  Fund  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
Uon. 

"(2)  transferred  to  the  ^Harbor  Bteinte- 
nance  Trust  Fund  by  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  pursuant 
to  section  13(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  13,  1954. 
or 

"(3)  credited  to  the  Harbor  Maintenance 
Trust  Fund  as  provided  in  section  9602(b). 

"(b)  Trahspkr  TO  Harbor  Maintemamce 
TRtisT  FnitD  or  Amouhts  EQurvALnrr  to 
Ckrtahi  Charges.— There  are  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Harbor  Maintenance  Trust 
Fund  amounts  equivalent  to  the  charges  re- 
ceived in  the  Treasury  under  section  4461 
(relating  to  harbor  maintenance  charge). 

"(C)  EXPEHDITURES  FROM   HARBOR   MaIHTE- 

NAMCE  Trust  Puhd.— Amounts  in  the  Harbor 
Maintenance  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available, 
as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts,  for 
making  expenditures  for— 

"(1)  payments  described  in  section  607  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1985  (as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section),  and 

"(2)  payments  of  rebates  of  tolls  or 
charges  pursuant  to  section  13(b)  of  the  Act 
of  May  13.  1954  (as  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section).". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendmext.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  9504  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.    9505.    Harbor    Maintenance    Trust 

Fund. 

(c)  ErrKcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1. 1986. 

SBC  SM.  INLAND  WATERWAYS  TAX. 

(a)  IH  Oereral.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
4042  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  tax  on  fuel  used  in  commercial 
transportation  on  inland  waterways)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Amouitt  or  Tax.— The  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  determined  from  the 
following  table: 

"(1)  Uses  betore  i988.— 


"If  the  use  occurs— 

The  tax  per 
gallon  it- 
After  September  30.   1983.  and 

before  October  1.  1985 Scents 

After  September   30.    1985.   and 

before  January  1. 1988 10  cents. 

"(1)  Uses  aiter  i9st.— 
"If  the  use  occurs  during  calendar  year— 

TKf  tax  per 
gallon  u— 

1988 11  cents 

1989 12  cents 

1990 13  cents 

1991 14  cents 

1992 15  cents 

1993 16  cents 

1994 17  cents 

1995 18  cents 

1996 19  cents 

1997  and  thereafter 20  cents.". 

(b)  Fuel  Use  on  Tenressee-Tombigbee 
Waterway  Sitbjbct  to  Inlajtd  Waterway 
Tax.— Section  206  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Revenue  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(27)  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway: 
From  its  confluence  with  the  Tennessee 
River  to  the  Warrior  River  at  Demopolis. 
Alabama.". 

(c)  ErrECTivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shaU  take  effect  on 
April  1.  1986. 

SEC  8«S.  INLAND  WATERWAYS  TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  establishment  of  trust  funds)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC  »SM.  INLAND  WATERWAYS  TRUST  FUND. 

"(a)  Creation  or  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  'Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund",  consist- 
ing of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated 
or  credited  to  such  Trust  Fund  as  provided 
in  this  section  or  section  9602(b). 

"(b)  Transfer  to  Trust  Fund  or  Amounts 
Equtvalent  to  Certain  Taxes.- There  are 
hereby  appropriated  to  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Trust  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
taxes  received  in  the  Treasury  under  section 
4042  (relating  to  tax  on  fuel  used  in  com- 
mercial transportation  on  inland  water- 
ways). 

"(c)  Expenditures  From  Trust  Fund.- 
Amounts  in  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund  shall  be  available,  as  provided  by  ap- 
propriation Acts  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  501  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1985  (as  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section),  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  be  expended  for 
construction,  rehabilitation,  modification, 
and  post-authorization  planning  of  naviga- 
tion lock  and  dam  projects  (or  any  compo- 
nent thereof)  on  the  inland  and  intracoastal 
waterways  of  the  United  States  which  are 
authorized  in  sections  502  and  504(e)  of 
such  Act  (as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section).". 

(b)  CoNTORMiNG  AMENDMENTS.— Sections 
203  and  204  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1978  (relating  to  Inland  Water- 
ways Trust  Fund)  are  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  (Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  9506.  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund." 

(d)  BrrBcnvE  Date.— 


(1)  In  (2KNKRAL.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  April  1. 
1986. 

(2)  Inland  waterways  trust  fund  treated 
AS  coirriNUATiON  or  old  trust  ruND.— The 
Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund  established 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  treated  for  aU  purposes  of  law  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund  established  by  section  203  of  the 
Inland  Waterways  Revenue  Act  of  1978. 
Any  reference  in  any  law  to  the  Inland  Wa- 
terways Trust  Fund  established  by  such  sec- 
tion 203  shall  be  deemed  to  include  (wherev- 
er appropriate)  a  reference  to  the  Inland 
Waterways  Trust  Fund  established  by  this 
section. 

SEC  8W.  SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  EXPENDI- 
TURES AND  REBATES  OF  TOLLa 

(a)  In  General.— The  Act  of  May  13.  1954 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 1 )  of  section  4(a). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12)  of  section  4(a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  4(a)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  shall  accept  such  amounts  as  may  be 
transferred  to  the  Corporation  under  sec- 
tion 9505(cXl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
C(xle  of  1954,  except  that  such  amounts 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  and  maintaining  those  works 
which  the  Corporation  is  obligated  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  3  of  this  Act.",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"REBATE  or  CHARGES  OR  TOLLS 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  Harbor  Maintenance  Trust  Fund, 
at  such  times  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe,  all  revenues  derived  from  the 
collection  of  charges  or  tolls  established 
under  section  12  of  this  Act. 

"(bKl)  The  Corporation  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  such  form 
and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe,  the  identity  of  any 
person  who  pays  a  charge  or  toll  to  the  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  a  commercial  vessel  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4462(aH6)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954) 

"(2)  Within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of  a  cer- 
tification described  in  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  rebate,  out 
of  the  Harbor  Maintenance  Trust  Fund,  to 
the  person  described  in  paragraph  (1)  the 
amount  of  the  charge  or  toll  paid  pursuant 
to  section  12  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  ErrECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1,  1986. 

SEC  8M.  REPORT  ON  REDUCTION  OR  ELIMINA'HON 
OF  TOLLS  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES  AND 
THE  SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY. 

Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  shall  initiate  discussions 
with  the  Government  of  Canada  with  the 
objective  of  reducing  or  eliminating  all  tolls 
on  the  international  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  progress  of  such  discussions 
and  on  the  economic  effects  upon  water- 
borne  commerce  in  the  United  States  of  any 
proposed  reduction  or  elimination  in  tolls. 


SEC.  8«7.  STUDY  OF  CARGO  DIVERSION. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  consul- 
Utlon  with  the  United  SUtes  Customs  Serv- 
ice and  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
Impact  of  the  port  use  charge  Imposed 
under  section  4461(aHl)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  on  potential  diver- 
sions of  cargo  to  Canada  and  Mexico  from 
United  SUtes  ports.  The  report  of  the  study 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
United  States  Senate  not  later  than  1  year 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1985". 
TTTLEI 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (hereinafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
shall,  from  funds  appropriated,  obligate  no 
sums  in  excess  of  the  sums  specified  in  this 
title  for  the  combined  purpose  of  the  "Con- 
struction, General "  account  and  the  "Flood 
Control,  Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries" 
account: 

(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986.  the  sum  of  $1,300,000,000. 

(2)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1987,  the  sum  of  $1,300,000,000. 

(3)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1988.  the  sum  of  $1,300,000,000. 

(4)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1989,  the  sum  of  $1,300,000,000. 

(5)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1990,  the  sum  of  $1,300,000,000. 
Nothing  contained  herein  limits  or  other- 
wise amends  authority  conferred  under  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1922  (42  SUt.  1043;  33  U.S.C. 
621).  Any  amounts  obligated  against  funds 
furnished  or  reimbursed  by  Federal  or  non- 
Federal  interests  shall  not  be  counted 
against  the  limitation  on  obligations  provid- 
ed for  In  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Prior  to  initiating  construc- 
tion of  any  water  resources  project  author- 
ized prior  to  this  Act.  in  this  Act.  or  subse- 
quent to  the  Act,  which  is  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  and  which  can  be 
anticipated  to  provide  flood  control  bene- 
fits, more  than  10  per  centum  of  which  are 
produced  by  an  increase  in  anticipated  land 
values  to  a  land  owner,  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  each  such 
owner  that  provides  that  such  owner  will 
repay  to  the  Secretary,  for  deposit  in  the 
Treasury,  either  prior  to  construction  or 
when  such  benefits  are  realized,  50  per 
centum  of  that  portion  of  the  project's  costs 
all<x»ted  to  the  owner's  benefits. 

(b)  For  any  study  initiated  by  the  Secre- 
tary subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall.  If  appropriate,  in- 
clude information  in  such  study  report  on 
the  likelihood  that  the  requiremenU  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  are  applicable. 

Sec.  202.  Any  report  describing  a  project 
having  recreation  benefits  that  is  submitted 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary, 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  au- 
thority of  Public  Law  83-566.  as  amended, 
describe  the  usage  of  other,  similar 


public  recreational  facilities  within  the  gen- 
eral area  of  the  project,  and  the  anticipated 
Impact  of  the  proposed  project  on  the  usage 
of  such  existing  recreational  facilities. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Any  project,  or  separable  ele- 
ment thereof,  that  is  under  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Secretary,  and  for  which  construc- 
tion has  not  commenced  within  ten  years 
following  the  date  of  the  authorization  of 
such  project,  shall  no  longer  be  authorized 
after  such  ten-year  period  unless  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  the  affected 
State  or  States,  notifies  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  continued  authorization  of 
such  project,  or  separable  element  thereof, 
remains  needed  and  Justified. 

(b)  Any  project,  or  separable  element 
thereof,  qualifying  for  deauthorizatlon 
under  the  terms  of  this  section  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  which  will  qualify 
within  one  year  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  not  be  deauthorized  until  such  one 
year  period  has  elapsed. 

Sec.  204.  Any  study  authorized  by  any  res- 
olution of  a  committee  or  Act  of  Congress  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  Is  automati- 
cally rescinded  and  is  no  longer  authorized 
If  no  funds  are  appropriated  for  such  study 
within  five  full  fiscal  years  following  its  ap- 
proval. 

Sec.  205.  The  second  sentence  of  the  defi- 
nition of  "works  of  Improvement",  con- 
tained In  section  2  of  Public  Law  83-566,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  $250,000  "  the  foUowlng:  "but  not  more 
than  $10,000,000.  for  any  projects  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1986:  Provided,  That  any  such  project 
with  an  anticipated  Federal  cost  exceeding 
$10,000,000  must  be  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress .". 

Sec.  206.  Section  2  of  Public  Law  83-566. 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  deleting 
the  period  and  inserting  a  colon  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  proviso,  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "And  provided  further.  That  each 
such  project  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives must  contain  benefits  directly  re- 
lated to  agriculture  that  account  for  at  least 
20  per  centum  of  the  total  benefits  of  the 
project.". 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
acting  through  the  Administrator  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  shall  study  and 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
April  1,  1987.  on  the  feasibility,  the  desir- 
ability, and  the  public  interest  Involved  in 
requiring  that  full  public  access  be  provided 
to  any  or  all  water  Impoundments  that  have 
recreation-related  potential  and  that  were 
authorized  pursuant  to  Public  Law  83-566. 
as  amended. 

Sec.  208.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  134  of 
Public  Law  94-587  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

""(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  shall  Institute  a  proce- 
dure enabling  the  engineer  officer  in  charge 
of  each  district  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  certify,  at  the  request 
of  non-Federal  Interests,  that  particular 
local  improvements  for  flood  control  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  compatible 
with  a  specific,  potential  project  then  under 


study  or  other  form  of  consideration.  Such 
certification  shall  be  Interpreted  to  assure 
Interests  that  they  may  go  forward  to  con- 
struct such  compatible  Improvements  at 
non-Federal  expense  with  the  understand- 
ing that  such  Improvements  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  Included  within  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  project.  If  later  author- 
ized, both  for  the  purposes  of  analyzing  the 
cost  and  benefits  of  the  project  and  assess- 
ing the  local  participation  in  the  noncash 
contribution  toward  such  project.  In  no 
event  shall  this  section  be  utilized  to  over- 
turn agreements  made  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1985. ". 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  under- 
take a  program  of  research  for  the  control 
of  river  Ice,  and  to  assist  communities  In 
breaking  up  such  Ice.  which  otherwise  Is 
likely  to  cause  or  aggravate  flood  damage  or 
severe  streambank  erosion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  local  units  of 
government  to  implement  local  plans  to 
control  or  break  up  river  ice.  As  part  of  such 
authority,  the  Secretary  shall  acquire  neces- 
sary Ice-control  or  Ice-breaking  equipment, 
which  shall  be  loaned  to  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment together  with  operating  assistance, 
where  appropriate. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  U 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  through  September  30. 
1990,  such  sums  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(d)  To  Implement  further  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary.  In  consulUtion 
and  cooperation  with  local  officials,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  undertake  a  demon- 
stration program  for  the  control  of  river  Ice 
at  Hardwick.  Vermont.  The  work  authorized 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  designed  to  mini- 
mize the  danger  of  flooding  due  to  Ice  prob- 
lems In  the  vicinity  of  such  community.  In 
the  design,  construction,  and  location  of  ice- 
control  structures  for  this  project,  full  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  recreational 
scenic,  and  environmental  values  of  the 
reach  of  river  affected  by  the  project.  In 
order  to  minimize  project  Impacts  on  these 
values.  Full  opportunity  shall  be  given  to  in- 
terested environmental  and  recreational  or- 
ganizations to  participate  in  such  planning. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  sum 
of  $900,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986.  or  thereafter,  such  sum 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(e)  No  later  than  March  1.  1988.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  activi- 
ties under  this  section. 

Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  local  public  officials,  survey  the 
potential  and  methods  for  rehabiUUtlng 
former  Industrial  sites,  mlllraces.  and  simi- 
lar types  of  facilities  already  constructed  for 
use  as  hydroelectric  facilities.  The  Secretary 
shall,  upon  request,  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  local  public  agencies,  including  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  in  designing  projects  to  re- 
habilitate sites  that  have  been  surveyed,  or 
aye  quaUfied  for  such  survey,  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary,  to  implement  this  section, 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30.  1986,  through 
September  30.  1990.  such  sums  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Section  221(b)  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  91-611)  U 
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amended  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof.  Inserting  a  colon,  and  adding  the 
following:  "Provided,  That  where  the  non- 
Federal  Interest  is  the  SUte  itself,  or  a  body 
politic  of  the  State  which  derives  Its  powers 
from  the  State  constitution,  or  a  govern- 
mental enUty  created  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture, the  agreement  may  reflect  that  it  does 
not  obligate  future  legislative  appropria- 
tions or  other  funds  for  such  performance 
and  payment  when  obligating  future  appro- 
priations or  other  funds  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  SUte  constitutional  limitations.". 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  promul- 
gate by  rule  provisions  governing  penalties 
and  Interest  for  any  payments  by  non-Ped- 
eral  Interests  required  pursuant  to  section 
221(b)  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  that 
may  fall  delinquent. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine that  no  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Corps  of  E^ngine^'rs  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance. IndudL  g  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  project  for  flood  control,  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  Tributaries,  are  to  be  used 
for  the  particular  benefit  of  projects  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  non-Pederal  interest 
when  such  non-Federal  interest  is  in  arrears 
for  more  than  twenty-four  months  in  the 
payment  of  charges  due  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  the  United  SUtes 
pursuant  to  section  221(b)  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611). 

Ssc.  212.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  construction  or  modification 
of  any  project,  or  separable  element  there- 
of, authorized  in  this  Act  and  under  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  shall  not  com- 
mence until  the  project  has  been  studied  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  reported  favor- 
ably thereon. 

Sk.  213.  Subject  to  the  provisions  and  re- 
quirements of  titles  V.  VI.  and  VII  of  this 
Act,  the  sums  to  be  obligated  for  any 
project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  not 
exceed  the  stmi  listed  in  this  Act  for  the 
specific  project,  as  of  the  month  and  year 
listed  for  such  project  (or,  if  no  date  is 
listed,  the  cost  shaU  be  considered  to  be  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act), 
plus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be  justi- 
fied solely  by  reason  of  increases  in  con- 
struction costs,  as  determined  by  engineer- 
ing cost  indices  applicable  to  the  type  of 
construction  involved,  and  by  reason  of  in- 
creases in  land  costs. 

Sic.  214.  The  Secretary  shall  not  require, 
under  section  4  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
December  22.  1944  (58  Stat.  889).  and  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act.  non- 
Federal  interests  to  assume  operation  and 
maintenance  of  any  recreational  facility  op- 
erated by  the  Secretary  at  any  water  re- 
sources project  as  a  condition  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  recreational  faculties  at 
such  project  or  any  other  water  resources 
project. 

sic.  215.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
a  contract  providing  for  the  payment  or  re- 
covery of  an  appropriate  share  of  the  costs 
of  a  project  under  his  responsibility  with  a 
Federal  Project  Repayment  District  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State  prior  to 
the  construction,  operation,  improvement, 
or  financing  of  such  project.  The  Federal 
Project  Repayment  Dist.ict  shall  Include 
lands  and  Improvements  vhfch  receive  iden- 
tifiable benefits  from  the  construction  or 
operation  of  such  project.  Such  districts 
shall  be  established  in  accordance  with 
State  law.  shall  have  specific  boundaries 
which  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time 
upon  further  evaluations  of  benefits. 


and  shall  Include  the  power  to  collect  a  por- 
tion of  the  transfer  price  from  any  transac- 
tion Involving  the  sale,  transfer,  or  change 
in  beneficial  ownership  of  lands  and  im- 
provements within  the  district  boundaries. 

(b)  Cost  recovery  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  meet 
cost  recovery  requirements  of  other  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law  if  the  economic  study 
required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
demonstrates  that  income  to  the  Federal 
Government  equals  or  exceeds  that  required 
over  the  term  of  repayment  required  by 
that  cost  recovery  provision. 

(c)  Prior  to  execution  of  an  agreement 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  require  and  approve  a 
study  from  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
demonstrating  that  the  revenues  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  contract  under  this  section,  or 
an  agreement  with  a  Federal  Project  Repay- 
ment District,  will  be  sufficient  to  equal  or 
exceed  the  cost  recovery  requirements  over 
the  term  of  repayment  required  by  Federal 
law. 

Sec.  216.  Section  202  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-^83;  shall  apply 
to  all  projects  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  217.  Section  111  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1968  (82  SUt.  735.  33  n.S.C. 
426i)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized, 
at  his  discretion,  to  investigate,  study,  plan, 
and  implement  structural  and  nonstructural 
measures  for  the  prevention  or  mitigation 
of  shore  damages  attributable  to  Federal 
navigation  works:  Proxnded,  That  a  non-Fed- 
eral public  body  agrees  to  operate  and  main- 
tain such  measures,  and.  In  the  case  of  in- 
terests in  real  property  acquired  in  conjunc- 
tion with  nonstructural  measures,  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  the  property  for  public 
purposes  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  costs  of 
implementing  measures  under  this  section 
shall  be  cost -shared  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  cost-sharing  provisions  applicable  to 
the  project  causing  the  shore  damage.  No 
project  shall  be  Initiated  without  specific 
authorization  by  Congress  if  the  Federal 
first  cost  exceeds  $1,000,000.". 

Sec.  218.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  not  ini- 
tiate the  construction  of  any  water  re- 
sources project,  or  separable  element  there- 
of, if  such  project  has  been  modified  to  in- 
crease any  of  the  following  project  param- 
eters by  more  than  25  per  centum; 

( 1 )  acreage  of  land  acquisition; 

(2)  linear  miles  of  stream  channel  inun- 
dated: 

(3)  width  or  depth  of  any  navigation  chan- 
nel: 

(4)  displacement  of  dwelling  units; 

(5)  hydroelectric  generating  capacity;  or 

(6)  linear  miles  of  stream  channelization, 
(b)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 

days  after  a  water  resource  project  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  to  be  modified  in 
excess  of  the  limitation  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  Congress  a  report 
identifying  such  project  and  describing  the 
extent  of  the  proposed  modification,  togeth- 
er with  his  recommendations  thereon,  ac- 
companied by  the  views  of  other  appropri- 
ate Federal  and  non-Federal  agencies. 
Sic.  219.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Ogallala  aquifer  lies  beneath,  and 
provides  needed  water  supplies  to.  the  six 
States  of  the  High  Plains  Region:  Colorado, 
Kansas.  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma. 
and  Texas; 

(2)  the  High  Plains  region  has  become  an 
Important  source  of  agricultural  conmiod- 


Itles  and  livestock  for  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional markets,  providing  15  per  centum  of 
the  Nation's  supply  of  wheat,  com.  feed 
grains,  sorghum,  and  cotton,  plus  38  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  livestock  raised  in 
the  United  SUtes;  and 

(3)  annual  preclplUtion  in  the  High  Plains 
region  ranges  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two 
Inches,  providing  Inadequate  supplies  of  sur- 
face water  and  recharging  of  the  Ogallala 
aquifer  needed  to  sustain  the  agricultural 
productivity  and  economic  vitality  of  the 
High  Plains  region. 

(b)  It  Is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  esUblish  a  comprehensive  research 
and  development  program  to  assist  those 
portions  of  the  High  Plains  region  depend- 
ent on  water  from  the  Ogallala  aquifer  to— 

(1)  plan  for  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  in  the  region; 

(2)  develop  and  provide  information  and 
technical  assistance  concerning  water-con- 
servation management  practices  to  agricul- 
tural producers  in  the  region: 

(3)  examine  alternatives  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  the 
region:  and 

(4)  develop  water-conservation  manage- 
ment practices  which  are  efficient  for  agri- 
cultural producers  in  the  region. 

(c)  The  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
(Public  Law  98-242)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  in— OGALLALA  AQUIFER 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  High  Plains  Study  Council  composed 
of- 

"(1)  the  Governor  of  each  SUte  of  the 
High  Plains  region  (defined  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  as  the  SUtes  of  Colorado. 
Kansas.  Nebraska,  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas,  and  referred  to  herein-after  in 
this  title  as  the  'High  Plains  region'),  or  a 
designee  of  the  Governor; 

"(2)  a  represenUtlve  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and 

"(3)  a  represenUtlve  of  the  Secretary. 
"(b)  The  Council  esUbllshed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall— 

•■(  1 )  review  research  work  being  performed 
by  each  SUte  committee  established  under 
section  302  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  coordinate  such  research  efforts  to 
avoid  duplication  of  research  and  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  research  plans  within 
each  SUte  of  the  High  Plains  region  that 
will  benefit  the  research  needs  of  the  entire 
region. 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  esUb- 
lish within  each  SUte  of  the  High  Plains 
region  an  Ogallala  aquifer  technical  adviso- 
ry committee  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  SUte  committee').  Each 
SUte  committee  shall  be  composed  of  no 
more  than  seven  members.  Including- 

'"(1)  a  represenUtlve  of  the  United  SUtes 
Department  of  Agriculture; 

"(2)  a  represenUtlve  of  the  Secretary;  and 

"(3)  at  the  appointment  of  the  Governor 
of  the  SUte,  five  represenUtlves  from  agen- 
cies of  that  SUte  having  jurisdiction  over 
water  resources,  the  agricultural  communi- 
ty, the  SUte  Water  Research  Institute  (as 
designated  under  this  Act),  and  others  with 
a  special  Interest  or  expertise  In  water  re- 
sources. 

""(b)  The  SUte  committee  esUbllshed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shaU— 

"(I)  review  existing  SUte  laws  and  institu- 
tions concerning  water  nuufiagement  and, 
where  appropriate,  recommend  changes  to 


improve  SUte  or  local  management  capa- 
bilities and  more  efficiently  use  the  waters 
of  such  SUte,  if  such  a  review  Is  not  already 
being  undertaken  by  the  SUte; 

"(2)  esUbllsh.  in  coordination  with  other 
SUte  committees.  SUte  priorities  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  involving 
water  resources;  and 

""(3)  provide  public  Information,  educa- 
tion, extension,  and  technical  assistance  on 
the  need  for  water  conservation  and  infor- 
mation on  proven  and  cost-effective  water 
management. 

"(c)  Each  SUte  committee  esUbllshed 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man, and  shall  meet  at  least  once  every 
three  months  at  the  call  of  the  chairman, 
unless  the  chairman  determines,  after  con- 
sulUtlon  with  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  that  such  a  meeting  Is  not 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

""Sic.  303.  The  Secretary  shall  annually  al- 
locate among  the  SUtes  of  the  High  Plains 
region  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  section  for  research  in— 
""(1)  water-use  efficiency; 
••(2)  cultural  methods; 
"(3)  Irrigation  technologies; 
"(4)  water-efficient  crops;  and 
"(5)  water  and  soil  conservation. 
Funds  distributed  under  this  section  shall 
be  allocated  to  each  SUte  committee  for  use 
by  Institution  of  higher  education  within 
each  SUte.  To  qualify  for  funds  under  this 
section  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
shall  submit  a  proposal  to  the  SUte  commit- 
tee describing  the  costs,  methods,  and  goals 
of  the  proposed  research.  Proposals  shall  be 
selected  by  the  SUte  committee  on  the  basis 
of  merit. 

"Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  shall  annually 
divide  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  section  among  the  SUtes  of  the 
High  Plains  region  for  research  into— 
"(1)  preclplUtion  management; 
"(2)  weather  modification; 
"(3)  aquifer  recharge  opportunities; 
"(4)  saline  water  uses; 
"(5)  desallnization  technologies: 
"(6)  salt  tolerant  crops;  and 
"(7)  ground  water  recovery. 
Funds  distributed  under  this  section  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  to  the  SUte 
committee  for  distribution  to  institutions  of 
higher   education    within   such    SUte.   To 
qualify  for  a  grant  under  this  section,  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  shall  submit  a 
research  proposal  to  the  SUte  committee 
describing  the  costs,  methods,  and  goals  of 
the  proposed  research.  Proposals  shall  be 
selected  by  the  SUte  committee  on  the  basis 
of  merit. 

"Sec.  305.  The  Secretary  shall  annually  al- 
locate among  the  SUtes  of  the  High  Plains 
region  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  section  for  grants  to  farmers  for 
demonstration  projecte  for— 

"(1)  water-efficient  Irrigation  technologies 
and  practices; 

"(2)  soil  and  water  conservation  manage- 
ment systems;  and 

"(3)  the  growing  and  marketing  of  more 
water-efficient  crops. 

Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made  by 
each  SUte  committee  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  85  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  each 
demonstration  project.  To  qualify  for  a 
grant  under  this  section,  a  farmer  shall 
submit  a  proposal  to  the  SUte  committee 
describing  the  costs,  methods,  and  goals  of 
the  proposed  project.  Proposals  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  SUte  committee  on  the  basis 
of  merit.  Each  SUte  committee  shall  moni- 


tor each  demonstration  project  to  assure 
proper  ImplemenUtion  and  make  the  re- 
sulU  of  the  project  available  to  other  SUte 
committees. 

"Sec.  306.  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  United  SUtes  Geological  Survey  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  SUtes  of  the  High 
Plains  region,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
monitor  the  levels  of  the  Ogallala  aquifer, 
and  report  annually  to  Congress. 

"Sec.  307.  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  and  at 
intervals  of  one  year  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  activities  undertaken 
under  this  title. 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1986.  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990,  the  following  sums  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
to  implement  the  following  sections  of  this 
title,  and  such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended: 

"(1)  $500,000  for  the  purposes  of  section 
302; 

""(2)  $3,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  section 
303: 

"(3)  $1,500,000  for  the  purposes  of  section 
304' 

"(4)  $4,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  section 
305;  and 

"'(5)  $500,000  for  the  purposes  of  section 
306. 

""(b)  Funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  distribution  to  the  SUtes  of  the  High 
Plains  region  shaU  be  distributed  equally 
among  the  SUtes.". 

Sec.  220.  Whenever  the  Secretary  trans- 
mlU  a  report  to  Congress  recommending  im- 
plemenUtlon  of  a  water  resources  develop- 
ment project  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  proceeding  with  advance  engineering 
and  design  pending  authorization  of  the 
project  is  In  the  public  Interest,  the  Secre- 
tary may  Initiate  advance  engineering  and 
design  of  the  project. 

Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  in- 
creasing scientific  evidence  Indicates  the 
level  of  the  oceans  will  rise  significantly 
over  the  next  seventy-five  years. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  and  other  appropriate  Feder- 
al, SUte,  and  local  agencies  and  the  private 
sector,  is  authorized  to  conduct  a  study  of 
shoreline  protection  and  beach  erosion  con- 
trol policy  and  related  projects  of  the  Secre- 
tary, in  view  of  the  prospect  for  long-term 
Increases  in  the  levels  of  the  ocean.  Such 
study  shall  Include,  but  Is  not  limited  to— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  probability  and 
the  extent  of  coastal  flooding  and  erosion: 

(2)  an  appraisal  of  various  strategies  for 
managing  relocation,  disinvestment,  and  re- 
investment In  coastal  communities  exposed 
to  coastal  flooding  and  erosion: 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  legal  and  institution- 
al Impact  of  rising  sea  level  on  riparian 
lands;  and, 

(4)  recommendations  for  new  or  additional 
criteria  for  Federal  participation  In  shore- 
line protection  projecu. 

(c)  Within  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  the  study  prepared  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  together  with 
supporting  documenUtlon  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TranaporUtion  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves. 

(d)  For  the  puriKMes  of  this  section,  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 


retary for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986.  or  thereafter,  the  sum  of 
$3,000,000.  such  sum  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Sec.  222.  During  the  design  of  each  water 
resources  project  which  has  a  cost  in  excess 
of  $10,000,000  and  which  was  authorized 
prior  to.  in,  or  subsequent  to  this  Act  and 
undertaken  by  the  Secretary,  on  which  con- 
struction has  not  been  Initiated  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  require  a  review  of  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  such  design.  The  review  shall 
employ  cost  control  techniques  which  will 
ensure  that  such  project  Is  designed  in  the 
most  cost-effective  way  for  the  life  of  the 
project. 

Sec.  223.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  water  re- 
sources preauthorlzatlon  study  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare a  feasibility  report.  Such  feasibility 
report  shall  describe,  for  each  alternative 
analyzed,  the  national  economic  develop- 
ment benefiU  and  cosU,  the  environmental 
quality  ImpacU.  and  other  ImpacU  of  con- 
cern to  Federal.  SUte.  local,  and  Interna- 
tional entitles.  Including  appropriate  levels 
of  non-Federal  financing  and  the  ability  of 
non-Federal  Interests  to  contribute  such 
levels.  The  feasibility  report  shall  also  In- 
clude the  views  of  other  Federal  agencies 
and  non-Federal  agencies  with  regard  to  the 
recommended  plan.  This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  study  with  respect  to 
which  a  report  has  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  or  for  a  study  related  to  any  project  au- 
thorized in  this  Act. 

(b)  Before  initiating  any  feaslbUlty  study 
under  subsections)  of  this  section,  if  such 
study  had  not  been  initiated  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  first 
perform,  at  Federal  expense,  a  reconnais- 
sance of  the  water  resources  problem  In 
order  to  identify  potential  solutions  to  such 
problem  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  determine  whether  or  not  plan- 
ning to  develop  a  project  should  pr<x»ed  to 
the  preparation  of  a  feaslbUlty  report.  Such 
reconnaissance  shall  Include  a  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  Federal  interest,  costs,  bene- 
fits, environmenul  impacts  of  such  project, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  cosU  of  preparing 
the  feaslbUlty  report.  The  duration  of  a  re- 
connaissance shall  normally  be  no  more 
than  twelve  months,  but  in  all  cases  Is  to  be 
limited  to  eighteen  months. 

(cMl)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Initiate  any 
feaslbUlty  study  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  untU  appropriate  non-Federal  in- 
terests agree,  by  contract,  to  contribute  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  for  such  study 
during  the  period  of  such  study.  Not  more 
than  one-half  of  such  non-Federal  contribu- 
tion may  be  made  by  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices, materials,  supplies,  or  other  Inklnd 
services  necessary  to  prepare  the  feaslbUlty 
report. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
water  resources  study  primarily  designed  for 
the  purposes  of  navigational  tmprovemenU 
In  the  nature  of  dams,  locks,  and  channels 
on  the  Nation's  system  of  Inland  waterways. 
Sk.  224.  (aKl)  In  the  case  of  any  water 
resources  project  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Secretary  In  this  Act.  or  au- 
thorized to  be  constructed  by  the  Secretary 
prior  or  subsequent  to  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  construction  of  which  has 
not  commenced  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  which  neceaslUtes  the  miti- 
gation of  fish  and  wU(Ulfe  losses,  including 
the  acquisition  of  lands  or  Interests  In  lands 
to  mitigate  losses  to  fish  and  wildlife,  u  a 
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result  of  such  project,  such  mitigation,  in- 
cluding acquisition  of  the  lands  or  Interests 
(A)  shall  be  undertalcen  or  acquired  before 
any  construction  of  the  project  (other  than 
such  acquisition)  commences,  or  (B)  shall  be 
undertaken  or  acquired  concurrently  with 
lands  and  Interests  in  lands  for  project  pur- 
poses (other  than  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  losses),  whichever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines is  appropriate. 

(2)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
any  project  on  which  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  land  needed  for  the  project, 
exclusive  of  mitigation  lands,  has  been  ac- 
quired shall  be  deemed  to  have  commenced 
construction  under  this  subsection. 

(bKl)  After  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal  and  non-Federal  agencies,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  mitigate  damages  to 
fish  and  wildlife  resulting  from  any  water 
resources  project  under  his  Jurisdiction, 
whether  completed,  under  construction,  or 
to  be  constructed,  to  the  extent  that  such 
mitigation  features  cost  no  more  than 
$7,500,000  per  project.  Such  mitigation  may 
include  the  acquisition  of  lands,  or  interests 
therein:  Provided,  That  acquisition  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  by  condemna- 
tion in  the  case  of  projects  completed  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  on 
which  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  physical 
construction  on  the  project  has  been  com- 
pleted as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act:  Provided  further,  That  acquisition  of 
water,  or  interests  therein,  under  this  para- 
graph, shall  not  be  by  condemnation.  The 
Secretary,  shall,  under  the  terms  of  this 
paragraph,  obligate  no  more  than 
.  (30,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Whenever  after  his  review  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  mitigation  fea- 
tures under  this  subsection  are  anticipated 
to  cost  more  than  $7,500,000  per  project  or 
costs  less  than  $7,500,000  per  project  and 
are  likely  to  require  condemnation  under  a 
proviso  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  such  proposed  modification,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations. 

(c)  Costs  incurred  to  mitigate  damages  to 
fish  and  wildlife  under  the  terms  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  allocated  among  authorized 
project  purposes  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble cost  allocation  procedures,  and  shaU  be 
subject  to  cost  sharing  or  reimbursement  to 
the  same  extent  as  such  other  project  costs 
are  shared  or  reimbursed:  Provided,  That 
when  such  costs  are  covered  by  contracts 
entered  into  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  such  costs  shall  not  be  recovered 
without  the  consent  of  the  non-Pederal  in- 
terests or  until  such  contracts  are  complied 
with  or  renegotiated. 

(d)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  not  submit  any  pro- 
posal for  the  authorization  of  any  water  re- 
sources project  to  the  Congress  unless  such 
report  contains  (Da  recommendation  with 
a  specific  plan  to  mitigate  fish  and  wildlife 
losses  created  by  such  project,  or  (2)  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  that  such  project 
win  have  negligible  adverse  impact  on  fish 
and  wildlife.  In  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  appropriate 
Federal  and  non-Pederal  agencies. 

(e)  In  those  cases  when  the  Secretary,  as 
part  of  any  report  to  Congress,  recommends 
activities  to  enhance  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
•ources,  the  costs  of  such  enhancement 
■hall  be  a  Federal  cost  when  such  enhance- 
ment provides  benefits  that  are  determined 
to  be  national,  including  benefits  to  species 
that  are  identified  by  the  National  Marine 
Fteheries  Service  as  of  national  economic 


importance,  species  that  are  subject  to  trea- 
ties or  international  convention  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party,  anadromous 
fish,  or  when  such  enhancement  is  designed 
to  benefit  species  that  have  been  listed  as 
threatened  or  endangered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  the  terms  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
1531,  et  seq.).  When  benefits  of  enhance- 
ment do  not  qualify  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  25  per  centum  of  such  enhance- 
ment costs  shall  be  provided  by  non-Federal 
interests  under  a  schedule  of  reimburse- 
ment determined  by  the  Secretary,  except 
that  when  benefits  are  limited  to  a  single 
State,  such  non-Peder&l  interests  shall  pro- 
vide 33Vi|  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

(f>  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (d)  shall  be  deemed  to  supplement  the 
responsibility  and  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act,  and  nothing  herein  is  in- 
tended to  affect  that  Act. 

Sec.  225.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  plan,  design,  and  construct  streambank 
erosion  control  projects  not  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Congress  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary,  such  work  is  economically 
Justified  and  environmentally  acceptable. 
Prior  to  construction  of  any  projects  for 
this  purpose,  non-Pederal  interests  shall 
agree  to  provide,  without  cost  to  the  United 
States,  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  necessary  for  construction  and  subse- 
quent operation  of  the  project:  hold  and 
save  the  United  States  free  from  damages 
due  to  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  project,  except  damages  due  to 
the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  United  States 
or  Its  contractors:  and  operate  and  maintain 
the  project  upon  completion. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
sum  of  $15,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986.  through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1990.  Not 
more  than  $2,000,000  shall  be  allotted  for 
the  construction  of  a  project  under  this  sec- 
tion at  any  single  locality  and  such  amount 
shall  be  sufficient  to  complete  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  project. 

Sec.  226.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  it  is 
necessary  and  cost  effective  to  encourage  as 
many  bidders  as  possible  for  contracts  to  be 
let  by  the  Secretary,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  direct  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  any  proposal  for  the  construction  of 
a  civil  works  project  in  a  manner  that  as- 
sures, to  the  greatest  extent  reasonable, 
that  no  potential  bidder  shall  be  precluded 
from  competing  fairly  for  such  contract  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  such  bidder. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  further  directed  not 
to  require  that  contractors  on  civil  works 
construction  projects  under  his  direction  be 
required  to  perform  recordkeeping  that  is, 
by  law  or  regulations,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary. 

Sec.  227.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1899  (30  SUt.  1152:  33  U.S.C. 
409)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  deleting  the  words  "voluntarily  or 
carelessly"; 

(2)  by  deleting  the  words  "accidentially  or 
otherwise,":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  words  ",  lessee,  or  op- 
erator" Immediately  after  the  word  "owner" 
in  each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Sections  19  and  20  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1899  (30  SUt.  1154:  33  U.S.C. 
414  and  415)  are  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
in  front  of  the  first  word  of  each  section 
and  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  of  each  section: 


"(b)  The  owner,  lessee,  or  operator  of  such 
vessel,  boat,  watercraft,  raft,  or  other  ob- 
struction as  described  in  this  section  shall 
be  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  the  cost  of  removal  or  destruction 
and  disposal  as  described  which  exceeds  the 
costs  recovered  under  subsection  (a).  Any 
amount  recovered  from  the  owner,  lessee,  or 
operator  of  such  vessel  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section to  recover  costs  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  or  disposition  of  said 
vessel  shall  be  deposited  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes.". 

Sec.  228.  Section  3036(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "and  may  provide"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and.  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  to  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof.  Services  provided  to  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  shall 
be  undertaken  only  on  condition  that— 

"(1)  the  work  to  be  undertaken  on  behalf 
of  non-Federal  interests  Involves  Federal  as- 
sistance: and 

"(2)  the  department  or  agency  providing 
Federal  assistance  for  the  work  does  not 
object  to  the  provision  of  services  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  The  Chief  of  Engineers 
may  provide". 

Sec.  229.  Section  14  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1899  (30  SUt.  1152:  33  U.S.C.  408)  U  amend- 
ed by  inserting  a  colon  in  place  of  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  section  and  inserting 
thereafter  "Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  grant  permission  for  the 
alteration  or  permanent  occupation  or  use 
of  any  of  the  aforementioned  public  works 
when  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  such 
occupation  or  use  will  not  be  injurious  to 
the  public  interest  and  will  not  Impair  the 
usefulness  of  such  work.". 

Sec.  230.  (a)  In  the  event  of  a  declaration 
of  war,  the  Secretary,  without  regard  to  any 
other  provision  of  law,  may  ( 1 )  terminate  or 
defer  the  construction,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, or  repair  of  any  Department  of  the 
Army  civil  works  project  that  he  deems  not 
essential  to  the  national  defense,  and  (2) 
apply  the  resources  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army's  civil  works  program,  including 
funds,  personnel,  and  equipment,  to  con- 
struct or  assist  in  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  repair  of  author- 
ized civil  works,  military  construction,  and 
civil  defense  projects  that  are  essential  to 
the  national  defense. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  immediately 
notify  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress of  any  actions  taken  pursuant  to  the 
authorities  provided  by  this  section,  and 
shall  cease  to  exercise  such  authorities  not 
later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  calendar 
days  after  the  termination  of  the  sUte  of 
war. 

Sec.  231.  Section  111  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 22.  1922  (42  SUt.  1043:  33  U.S.C.  555).  is 
amended  by  (1)  inserting  "no  more  than 
$50,000"  in  lieu  of  "$100":  and,  (2)  inserting 
a  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof  as  fol- 
lows: "In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  assess 
a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $25,000,  per  viola- 
tion, against  any  person  or  entity  that  falls 
to  provide  timely,  accurate  sUtements  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion by  the  Secretary.". 

Sec.  232.  (a)  The  California  Debris  Com- 
mission is  hereby  abolished  and  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1893.  ch.  193.  (27  SUt.  507:  33 
U.S.C.  661-685),  as  amended  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  All  of  the  remaining  authorities, 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  of  the  Califor- 


nia I>ebris  Commission  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Secretary. 

(cKl)  The  assets,  liabilities,  contracU, 
property,  and  records  of  the  California 
Debris  Commission,  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  appropriations,  authorizations,  allo- 
cations, and  other  funds  employed,  held, 
used,  arising  from,  or  available  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  any  funds  to  be  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  202  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1960  (31 
U.S.C.  681c)  in  connection  with  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  SecretAry. 

(2)  Unexpended  funds  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  origi- 
nally authorized  and  appropriated  or  as  pro- 
vided by  contract. 

(3)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
retain  all  real  property  interests  presently 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  California 
Debris  Commission  and  to  take  such  actions 
as  are  necessary  to  consolidate  holdings  and 
perfect  title. 

Sec.  233.  (a)  In  addition  to  previous  au- 
thorizations, there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  prosecution  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  of  development  of  each 
river  basin  or  project,  that  is  referred  to 
below  by  name  and  date  of  basic  authoriza- 
tion, such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  Sec- 
retjury  to  complete  the  comprehensive  plan 
of  development. 
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(b)  The  sums  authorized  by  this  section 
Include  those  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to 
complete  local  flood  protection  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin,  as  authorized  by  section 
204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950  (64 
SUt.  178). 

Sic.  234.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  neither  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  nor  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  be  affected  thereby. 

Sic.  236.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law.  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  202  and  203(J)  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  may  dispose  of  any 
Corpa  of  Engineers  vessel  used  for  dredging 
that  is  declared  to  be  in  excess  of  Federal 
needs  by  the  Secretary,  together  with  relat- 
ed equipment  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, through  sale  or  lease  to  a  foreign  gov- 


ernment as  part  of  a  Corps  of  Engineers 
technical  assistance  program,  or  to  a  Feder- 
al or  SUte  maritime  academy  for  training 
purposes,  or  to  a  non-Pederal  public  body 
for  scientific,  educational,  or  cultural  pur- 
poses, or  through  sale  solely  for  scrap  to 
foreign  or  domestic  interests.  Any  such 
vessel  shall  not  be  disposed  of  under  thU 
section  or  any  other  provision  of  law  for  use 
within  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  dredging  activities.  Amounts 
collected  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  any  such 
vessel  or  equipment  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  revolving  fund  authorized  by  section  101 
of  the  Civil  Functions  Appropriations  Act, 
1964  (67  SUt.  199:  33  U.S.C.  576),  to  be 
available,  as  provided  in  appropriations 
AcU,  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
vessels  under  the  control  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Sec.  236.  The  Secretary  shall  not  require 
any  payment  for  waters  withdrawn  by  a 
SUte.  or  its  political  subdivisions,  or  by  a 
nonprofit  entity,  for  municipal  or  Industrial 
uses  within  the  SUte  of  withdrawal  from 
any  Missouri  River  mainstem  reservoir  that 
Is  under  the  Secretary's  control  If  the  exist- 
ence of  the  reservoir  Involved  will  not  en- 
hance the  dependability  of  the  withdrawal 
under  conditions  of  one  hundred  year,  seven 
day  low  flow  In  the  Missouri  River. 

Sec.  237.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the 
costs  of  any  project  or  program  authorized 
in  this  Act  and  not  assigned  to  the  purposes 
of  commercial  navigation  shall  be  subject, 
as  appropriate,  to  the  cost  sharing  and  fi- 
nancing provisions  of  titles  V,  VI.  oir  VII  of 
thU  Act. 

TITLE  III— PROJECT  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  at  a  cost  of  $4,118,000,  and  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  study  di- 
rected by  the  Mobile  district  engineer  and 
dated  July  20,  1981,  to  correct  erosion  prob- 
lems along  the  banks  of  the  Warrior  River 
in  order  to  protect  Mound  SUte  Park,  near 
MoundviUe,  Alabama. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  Fort  Toulouse  Nation- 
al Historic  Landmark  and  Tasktgi  Indian 
Mound  In  the  county  of  Elmore.  Alabama, 
by  instituting  bank  sUblllzatlon  measures, 
in  accordance  with  alternative  B  contained 
in  the  Mobile  district  engineer's  design  sup- 
plement report  entitled  "Jones  Bluff  Reser- 
voir, Alabama  River,  Alabama,  Fort  Tou- 
louse, Design  Report,  National  Historic 
Landmark",  dated  July  1976.  at  a  cost  of 
$15,400,000  (October  1982). 

(c)  The  Secretary  In  order  to  protect  the 
cultural,  economic,  envlrorunental,  and  his- 
torical resources  of  Tangier  Island,  Virginia, 
located  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  design  and  construct  a  struc- 
ture approximately  eight  thousand  two 
hundred  feet  In  length  on  the  western  shore 
of  Tangier  Island,  adequate  to  protect  such 
Island  from  further  erosion  at  a  cost  of 
$5,400,000. 

(d)  Prior  to  any  construction  under  this 
section,  non-Pederal  Interests  shall  provide 
without  cost  to  the  United  SUtes  all  neces- 
sary lands,  easemenu,  rlghu-of-way,  and  re- 
locations, agree  to  operate  and  malnUln  the 
structures  after  construction,  and  hold  and 
save  the  United  States  free  from  damages 
due  to  the  construction  works. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  in 
the  allocation  of  funds  for  design  and  con- 
struction of  projects  for  the  purposes  of  ero- 
sion control  to  proJecU  authorized  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Sec.  302.  The  project  for  hurricane-flood 
protection  and  beach  erosion  control  along 
the  Delaware  Coast  from  Cape  Henlopen  to 
Penwlck  Island  at  the  Delaware-Maryland 
SUte  Line,  authorized  by  section  203  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90- 
483).  Is  hereby  modified  by  deleting  hurrl- 
cane-flCKxl  protection  and  authorizing  the 
coiutructlon  of  sand  bypass  facilities  and 
stone  revetment  erosion  control  measures  at 
Indian  River  Inlet,  Delaware,  as  described  in 
the  reevaluatlon  report  of  the  Philadelphia 
district  engineer,  dated  January  1984,  at  a 
Federal  cost  for  such  additional  facilities  of 
$4,000,000  (October  1983):  Provided,  That 
project  cosU  shall  be  allocated  under  the 
terms  of  section  ill  of  Public  Law  90-483,  if 
that  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  construct,  at  Federal  expense,  a  set  of 
emergency  gates  in  the  conduit  of  the  Abi- 
qulu  Dam.  New  Mexico,  to  increase  safety 
and  enhance  flood  and  sediment  control: 
Provided,  That  such  feature,  which  was 
eliminated  during  original  construction  due 
to  cost  constraints,  shall  be  considered  as 
completing  the  original  design  concept  for 
the  project. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  sum 
of  $2,600,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986,  or  thereafter, 
such  sums  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Sic.  304.  The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
transfer  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  district  engineer  in  Albuquer- 
que. New  Mexico,  those  portions  of  the 
SUte  of  New  Mexico  that,  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  are  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  district  engineers  in  Sacra- 
mento. California,  and  Los  Angeles.  Califor- 
nia. 

Sec.  306.  The  Waterbury.  Vermont, 
project  in  the  Wlnooskl  River  Basin,  au- 
thorized for  modification  in  section  10  of 
the  1944  Flood  Control  Act.  approved  as 
Public  Law  78-534  of  December  22,  1944,  Is 
hereby  further  modified  to  provide  that  res- 
toration to  the  concrete  work  on  such  dam 
shall  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary.  Noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  al- 
tering the  conditions  esUbllshed  In  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  license  numbered 
2090,  Issued  on  September  16,  1954. 

Sec.  306.  The  city  waterway  navigation 
channel  project,  Tacoma  Harbor,  Washing- 
ton, authorized  by  the  first  section  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  June  13,  1902  (32 
SUt.  347),  Is  hereby  modified  to  direct  the 
SecreUry  to  redefine  the  boundaries  of 
such  project  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations contained  In  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May  3.  1983. 

Sic.  307.  Section  56  of  Public  Law  93-261 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  project 
for  Llbby  Dam  (Lake  Koocanusa),  Montana, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
proved May  17.  1960  (64  SUt.  170),  Is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  drainage 
dlstrlcU  and  owners  of  leveed  and  unleveed 
tracU,  In  Kootenai  FlaU,  Boundary  County. 
Idaho,  lor  modification  to  facilities.  Includ- 
ing gravity  drains,  structures,  pumps,  and 
additional  pumping  operational  cosu  made 
necessary  by,  and  crop  and  other  damages 
resulting  from,  the  duration  of  higher  flows 
or  water  fluctuations  during  drawdown  and 
power  generation  operations  at  Llbby  Dam, 
and  shall  pay  landowners  In  Kootenai  FlaU 
for  erosion  of  their  property  which  has  oc- 
curred since  commencement  of  the  draw- 
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down  and  power  ^ner&tion  operations  at 
Ubby  Dam  and  as  a  result  of  those  oper- 
ations without  regard  to  historic  patterns  of 
erosion,  maintenance  of  existing  levees,  ero- 
sion that  might  otherwise  have  occurred 
without  the  construction  of  the  dam;  or  any 
special  and  direct  benefits  to  the  lands 
within  the  project  area  as  a  result  of  the 
construction  of  Ubby  Dam.  and  shall  con- 
trol erosion  caused  by  the  duration  of 
higher  flows  of  water  fluctuation  during  the 
drawdown  and  power  generation  operations 
at  Llbby  E>am.  except  that  the  total  of  all 
such  erosion  payments  shall  not  exceed 
$1,500,000". 

Sec.  308.  The  second  paragraph  under  the 
center  heading  "brazos  rivbk  basim"  in  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat.  641)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  water 
supply"  after  "irrigation". 

Sk.  309.  The  Piclc-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
Program  shall  be  prosecuted,  as  authorized 
and  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws  in- 
cluding the  requirements  for  economic  fea- 
sibility, to  its  ultimate  development  on  an 
equitable  basis  as  rapidly  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, within  the  limits  of  available  funds 
and  the  cost  recovery  and  repayment  princi- 
ples established  by  Senate  Report  Nmn- 
bered  470  and  House  of  Representatives 
Report  Numbered  282.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, first  session. 

Sec.  310.  The  project  for  Jackson  Hole 
Snake  River  local  protection  and  levees.  Wy- 
oming, authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  81-516).  is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  project,  and  additions 
and  modifications  thereto  constructed  by 
non-Pederal  sponsors,  shall  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  non- 
Federal  sponsors  shall  pay  the  initial 
$35,000  in  cash  or  materials  of  any  such  cost 
expended  in  any  one  year,  together  with  in- 
flation as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sk.  311.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
for  the  Rio  Grande  Floodway.  Truth  or 
Consequences  Unit.  New  Mexico,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1948  and  1950, 
is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  construct  a  flood 
control  dam  on  CuchiUo  Negro  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  lieu  of  the 
authorized  floodway. 

Sec.  312.  (aHl)  The  Congress  finds  that 
the  irrigation  ditch  systems  in  New  Mexico, 
known  as  the  Acequia  systems,  date  from 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  these 
early  engineering  works  have  significance  in 
the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Congress,  therefore,  declares  that 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  Ace- 
quia systems  has  cultural  and  historic 
values,  as  well  as  economic  values,  to  the 
region. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  undertake,  without  regard  to  economic 
analysis,  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to 
protect  and  restore  the  river  diversion  struc- 
tures and  associated  canals  attendant  to  the 
operations  of  the  community  ditch  and  Ace- 
quia systems  in  New  Mexico  that  are  de- 
clared to  be  a  political  subdivision  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico:  Provided.  That  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  or  other  non-Federal 
•ponaors,  shall  pay  25  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  any  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984.  and  thereafter,  the  sum  of 
$40,000,000  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  subsec- 


tion (b)  of  this  section,  such  sums  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
and  directed  to  consider  the  historic  Ace- 
quia systems  (community  ditches)  of  the 
Southwestern  United  States  as  public  enti- 
ties, if  these  systems  are  chartered  by  the 
respective  State  laws  as  political  subdivi- 
sions of  that  SUte.  This  public  entity  status 
will  allow  the  officials  of  these  Acequia  sys- 
tems to  enter  into  agreements  and  serve  as 
local  sponsors  of  water-related  projects  of 
the  Secretary. 

Sec.  313.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  implement  a  program  of  research  In 
order  to  demonstrate  the  cropland  irriga- 
tion and  conservation  techniques  described 
in  the  report  issued  by  the  New  England  di- 
vision engineer,  dated  May  1980.  for  the 
Saint  John  River  Basin.  Maine. 

(b)  For  the  punxtses  of  this  section,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  sums  of  $1,825,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986,  $820,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987, 
and  $785,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  such  sums  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Sec.  314.  (a)  Bank  protection  activities 
conducted  under  the  Rio  Grande  Bank  pro- 
tection project  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  April 
25.  1945  (59  SUt.  89),  may  be  undertaken  in 
Starr  County,  Texas,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  such  Act  establishing  the  coim- 
ties  in  which  such  bank  protection  activities 
may  be  undertaken. 

(b)  Any  bank  protection  activity  undertak- 
en in  Starr  County,  Texas,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be— 

(1)  in  accordance  with  such  specifications 
as  may  be  prepared  for  such  purpose  by  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, United  States  and  Mexico:  and 

(2)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions generally  applicable  to  activities  con- 
ducted under  the  Rio  Grande  Bank  protec- 
tion project. 

Sec.  315.  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  comple- 
tion of  any  necessary  recordation  of  the 
survey  and/or  plat  of  each  townsite  speci- 
fied under  this  section.  Is  authorized  to— 

(1)  sell  those  lands  and  Improvements  in 
each  townsite  which  are  suitable  for  resi- 
dential, commercial,  or  Industrial  use.  all  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section: 

(2)  transfer,  without  cost,  municipal  facili- 
ties to  the  appropriate  local  government 
entity  or  entitles:  and 

(3)  transfer,  without  cost,  all  school  build- 
ings, facilities,  related  equipment,  and  land 
used  for  edticational  purposes  to  the  appro-  _ 
prlate  school  district.  ^ 

(bKl)  AU  property  authorized  to  be  sold, 
at  fair  market  value,  under  this  section  shall 
be  offered  for  sale  in  accordance  with  the 
following: 

(A)  First  preference  shall  be  given  to  resi- 
dents of  improved  residential  properties 
within  a  townsite  or  to  an  operator  of  a 
conunercial  concession  within  a  townsite  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days  to  purchase  the 
property  in  which  they  so  reside  or  operate. 

(B)  In  lieu  thereof,  said  resident  or  opera- 
tor shall  have  the  preference,  denoted  as 
the  second  preference,  to  purchase  another 
available  improved  residential  or  commer- 
cial lot.  or  an  unimproved  residential  or 
commercial  lot,  in  the  same  townsite  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days  which  may.  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  run  concurrently 
with  that  in  (A)  above. 

(C)  Thereafter,  for  a  period  of  thirty  days, 
a  preference,  denoted  the  third  preference. 


to  purchase  an  available  residential  lot,  im- 
proved or  unimproved,  shall  be  given,  with- 
out difference  or  distinction,  to  project-con- 
nected employees  who  are  eligible  to  be  ten- 
ants of  Federal  housing  in  a  townsite.  to  any 
public  employees  who  work  in  a  townsite, 
and  to  retired  employees  or  their  surviving 
spouses  who.  during  their  years  of  employ- 
ment, lived  In  one  of  the  townsites. 

(D)  Subsequent  thereto,  for  an  additional 
thirty-day  period,  a  preference,  denoted  the 
fourth  preference,  to  purchase  Improved 
residential  property  in  a  townsite  shall  be 
given  to  any  person,  corporation  or  agency 
agreeing  to  lease  said  property  to  a  person 
or  persons  who  has  elected  not  to  exercise  a 
preference  to  purchase  property  under  (A) 
or  (B)  above. 

(E)  After  all  preference  rights  have  ex- 
pired, the  remaining  property  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  Is  suitable  for 
development,  shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  the 
public. 

(F)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to 
transfer,  without  cost,  to  a  local  government 
entity  or  entities  any  property  not  pur- 
chased under  the  preference  rights  set  forth 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (E)  of  this 
paragraph  and  any  other  remaining  proper- 
ty within  the  townsite  boundaries. 

(2)  The  purchase  of  property  pursuant  to 
the  first,  second,  or  third  preference  right 
under  subsection  (bKl)  of  this  section  shall 
render  the  purchaser  and  his/her  spouse  in- 
eligible to  purchase  any  other  property 
under  such  preferences. 

(c)  When  financing  for  purchasers  of  resi- 
dential property  under  subsections  (bKlKA) 
through  (bKlKE)  cannot  reasonably  be  ob- 
tained from  other  sources,  the  Secretary 
may  accept,  in  partial  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  residential  property, 
notes  secured  by  mortgages  on  the  property, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
determines  appropriate:  Provided.  That  the 
interest  rate  charged  to  the  purchasers  will 
not  be  more  favorable  than  that  then  being 
charged  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion for  its  Single  Family  Rural  Housing 
Loan  Program.  The  Secretary  may  sell  such 
notes  and  transfer,  assign,  or  convey  the 
mortgages  securing  such  notes  on  terms 
that  he  deems  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
provide  temporary  financial  assistance  to 
the  appropriate  local  government  entity  or 
entities  for  the  townsites  specified  in  this 
section  for  a  period  of  five  years,  in  amounts 
equal  to  the  following  percentages  of  the 
entity's  budget  for  operating  expenses: 

First  year— 100  per  centum: 
Second  year— 80  per  centum: 
Third  year— 60  per  centum: 
Fourth  year— 40  per  centum:  and 
Fifth  year— 20  per  centum. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
perform  those  acts  necessary  to  delegate  au- 
thority, to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  to  establish  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  deem  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  and 
objectives  of  this  section. 

(fKl)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
"townsite"  means— 

(A)  the  area  referred  to  as  Riverdale. 
North  Dakota,  containing  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-two  acres,  more  or  less,  as  depict- 
ed on  drawing  numbered  MGR160-2E1. 
dated  November  10,  1981.  on  file  In  the 
office  of  the  district  engineer.  United  States 
Army  Engineer  District,  Omaha,  Nebraska; 
and 

(B)  the  area  referred  to  as  Plckstown, 
South  DakotA,  containing  three  hundred 


and  ninety-three  acres,  more  or  leu,  as  de- 
picted on  drawing  numbered  MR315-2E1, 
dated  November  3,  1981,  on  fUe  in  the  office 
of  the  district  engineer.  United  SUtes  Army 
Engineer  District,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms— 

(A)  "local  government  entity"  shall  mean 
any  public  or  quasi-public  organization,  in- 
cluding an  incorporated  municipality,  that 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  would  be 
able  to  provide  any  or  all  of  those  public  fa- 
cilities or  services  essential  to  the  operation 
of  the  townsite;  and 

(B)  "municipal  faculties"  shall  Include  fire 
and  police  protection  systems,  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  water  treatment  and  distribu- 
Uon  facilities,  parks,  streeU  and  roads, 
cemeteries,  power  distribution  systems,  mu- 
nicipal government  buildings,  and  other 
property  suitable  for  use  for  local  municipal 
purposes,  together  with  underlying  lands, 
eaaemenU,  and  rights-of-way,  as  well  as 
equipment,  materials,  and  supplies  therefor. 

Sec.  316.  (aKl)  To  improve  water  quality 
and  fulfill  the  goals  of  the  Clean  Lakes  Pro- 
gram esUblished  in  section  314  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
initiate  a  demonstration  program  to  remove 
excess  silt  from  Lake  Herman,  Lake  County, 
South  Dakota. 

(2)  For  the  purix>se  of  this  subsection, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  or  thereafter,  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000,  such  sum  to  remain  avaUable 
until  expended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  undertake  a  demonstration  project  for 
the  removal  of  silt  and  aquatic  growth,  in 
Lake  Worth,  Tarrant  County,  Texas,  to  con- 
struct silt  traps  and  to  provide  other  devices 
or  equipment  to  prevent  and  abate  the  fur- 
ther deposit  of  sediment  in  Lake  Worth,  and 
to  use  the  dredged  material  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  despoiled  land,  and  other  actions 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, at  a  cost  of  $1,750,000  (October  1983). 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  conduct  mitigation  activities  recom- 
mended in  the  1982  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  diagnostic  feasibility  study  for 
Gorton's  Pond  in  Warwick,  Rhode  Island. 
Activities  will  include  the  installation  of  re- 
tention basins,  the  dredging  of  inlets  and 
outlets  in  recommended  areas  and  the  dis- 
posal of  dredge  material,  and  weed  harvest- 
ing and  nutrient  inactlvatlon.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986,  or  thereaf- 
ter, the  sum  of  $730,000.  such  sum  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sic.  317.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consulU- 
tlon  with  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  the  United  SUtes  Pish 
and  WUdlife  Service,  and  other  appropriate 
governmental  agencies,  and  the  National 
Research  CouncU  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
undertake  studies  to  Identify  the  impacts  on 
the  United  SUtes  of  potential  Canadian 
tidal  power  development  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  submit  such  studies  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  stud- 
ies authorized  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion in  two  phases: 

(1)  Studies  to  be  completed  not  later  than 
October  1,  1986,  to  (A)  identify  effecU  of 
any  such  proJecU  on  tidal  ranges  and  result- 
ing Impacts  to  beaches  and  estuarine  areas, 
and    (B)    Identify    further    studies    which 


would  be  needed  to  meet  the  requiremenU 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection:  and 

(2)  Studies  to  be  completed  not  later  than 
October  1,  1989,  to  (A)  determine  further 
environmental,  social,  economic,  and  Institu- 
tional ImpacU  of  such  tidal  power  develop- 
ment, and  (B)  determine  what  measures 
could  be  taken  in  Canada  and  the  United 
SUtes  to  offset  or  minimize  any  adverse  im- 
pacts of  such  development  on  the  United 
SUtes. 

(c)  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1986.  or  in  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  sum  of  $1,100,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section, 
and  the  sum  of  $8,900,000  for  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (bK2)  of  this  section,  such 
sums  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  318.  (aKl)  Downstream  recreation  on 
the  Gauley  River  Is  declared  to  be  an  addi- 
tional project  purpose  of  the  Summerville 
Lake  project.  West  Virginia,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary.  Releases  at  times 
and  levels  (minimum  two  thousand  four 
hundred  cubic  feet  per  second)  sulUble  for 
such  recreation  shall  conunence  on  the  first 
weekend  after  Labor  Day  of  each  year  and 
continue  during  each  weekend  thereafter 
(and  during  such  weekday  periods  as  the 
Secretary  finds  appropriate)  for  approxi- 
mately five  weeks. 

(2)  Releases  shall  also  be  made  at  other 
times  during  the  year  as  appropriate:  Pro- 
trfded,  That  such  releases  are  not  Injurious 
to  other  purposes  of  the  Summerville  Lake 
project.  The  Secretary  shall  schedule  such 
releases  as  early  as  practical  and  provide 
adequate  advance  public  notice  of  such 
Whitewater  release. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  temporarily  sus- 
pend (for  such  period  as  may  be  necessary) 
or  modify  any  release  required  under  sub- 
section (aKl)  of  this  section  or  scheduled 
under  subsection  (aK2)  of  this  section  when 
necessary  for  purposes  of  flood  control  or 
any  other  project  purpose,  or  for  reasoiu  of 
public  health  and  safety. 

Sec.  319.  The  three  flood  water  control 
structures  on  the  Johns  Creek  tributary  and 
the  program  of  land  treatment  for  erosion 
and  sediment  control  in  the  Nonconnah 
Creek  Basin,  Tennessee,  are  authorized  to 
be  constructed  In  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  In  the  joint  report 
of  the  district  engineer  and  the  SUte  con- 
servationist contained  In  Senate  Document 
95-96,  at  a  total  cost  of  $34,065,300  (June 
1984). 

Sec.  330.  The  Secretary  L>  authorized  to 
participate  with  appropriate  non-Federal 
sponsors  In  a  project  to  demonstrate,  on  an 
expedited  basis,  the  feasibility  of  non-Feder- 
al cost  sharing  for  rural  flood  protection 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  312  and  215 
and  title  VII  of  this  Act  and  section  134  of 
Public  Law  94-587,  as  amended.  Such 
project  shall  consist  of  channel  restoration 
and  ImprovemenU  on  the  James  River  in 
South  Dakota,  and  may  include  consider- 
ation of  offstream  storage,  small  Impound- 
menU  on  tributaries,  and  other  features 
Identified  by  the  Secretary  to  alleviate  flood 
damage  and  to  regulate  flows  on  such  river, 
at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congress  no  later  than  September  30.  1988. 
on  the  extent  to  which  additional  features 
may  be  required  to  alleviate  flood  damage 
and  regulate  flows  on  such  river. 

Sec.  321.  The  last  sentence  under  the 
center  heading  "aiuuiisas-mo  rive«  basim  " 
In  section  301  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970  (84  SUt.  1826)  Is  amended  to  read  is 


follows:  "Construction  shall  be  initiated  In 
the  Red  River  Basin  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  regarding  general  design 
memorandum  numbered  25  by  the  director 
of  civil  works  on  behalf  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dated  August  8,  1977.  Based  on  such 
recommendations,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
shall  Issue  a  Report  no  later  than  December 
31,  1986:  Provided,  That  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  general  design  memorandum  num- 
bered 35  shall  be  considered  the  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  If  no  such  Report 
has  been  Issued  by  December  31,  1985.  Cost 
sharing  (or  construction  Initiated  under  this 
section  shall  be  the  same  as  the  cost  sharing 
for  area  VIII  of  this  project.". 

Sec.  333.  The  project  on  Milk  River  for 
local  flcKxl  protection  at  Havre,  Montana, 
authorized  by  section  10  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  approved  December  33.  1944  (58 
SUt.  897),  Is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  reconstruct  or  replace, 
whichever  he  determines  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate, the  water  supply  intake  weir  of 
the  city  of  Havre,  Montana,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,400,000. 

Sec.  333.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  Improve  public  access  to.  and 
lessen  a  health  and  safety  hazard,  at  Pear- 
son-SkublU  Big  Hill  Lake,  Kansas,  by  up- 
grading existing  roads  to  the  extent  feasible 
acquiring  additional  rights-of-way.  and  con- 
structing new  roads  as  required,  at  a  cost  of 
$3,000,000. 

Sec.  334.  That  portion  of  the  Hudson 
River  in  the  New  'York  Bay  lying  within  the 
area  described  In  Senate  Report  98-340  for 
section  336  Lb  hereby  declared  to  be  not  a 
navigable  water  of  the  United  SUtes  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  except  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act, 

Sec.  335.  (a)  The  portion  of  the  flood  con- 
trol project  for  the  Illinois  River  and  tribu- 
taries. Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana,  au- 
thorized by  section  303  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1963  (76  SUt.  1189).  which  Is  to  be  lo- 
cated on  the  Sangamon  River,  Illinois, 
about  one  mile  upstream  from  Decatur,  Illi- 
nois, and  which  Is  known  as  the  William  L. 
Springer  Lake  project  Is  not  authorized 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  303  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  AdminUtratlve  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  and  any  other  provUlon  of 
law,  before  any  lands  acquired  by  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  William  L.  Springer 
Lake  project  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  are  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
or  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  carry 
out  such  project,  such  lands  shall  first  be 
made  available  for  purchase  by  the  city  of 
Decatur,  Illinois,  at  the  price  at  which  such 
lands  were  acquired  by  the  United  SUtes: 
Provided,  That  such  lands  remain  In  public 
ownership  for  use  for  public  purposes,  and 
that  If  any  of  such  lands  are  not  so  owned 
or  used,  then  such  lands  shall  revest  in  tht 
United  SUtes. 

Sec.  336.  Section  lOB(k)  of  Public  Law  9%- 
351,  as  amended.  Is  amended  further  by 
striking  the  figure  $103,532,000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  $156,133,000  ". 
Sic.  337.  For  purposes  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  alteration  of  cer- 
Uln  bridges  over  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  SUtes,  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
cost  of  such  alterations  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  owners  of  such  bridges,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  June  31,  1940 
(38  U.S.C.  661  et  seq).  the  Port  of  Houston 
Authority  bridge  over  Oreens  Bayou  ap- 
proximately two  and  elf  ht-tsnths  miles  up- 
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stream  of  the  confluence  of  Oreens  Bayou. 
Texas,  and  the  Houston  Ship  Channel  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  lawful  bridge  for  all 
purposes  of  such  Act.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Is  authorized  to  reimburse 
the  bridge  owner  for  work  done  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  which 
work,  under  the  Act  of  June  21.  1940  (33 
U.S.C.  511  et  seq.).  would  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  States  if  performed  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  reimbursement  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $450,000. 

Sec.  328.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  undertake  the  following  reconnaissance 
studies  in  the  State  of  Utah  in  order  to  de- 
termine if  Improvements  for  the  purposes  of 
flood  control  and  related  purposes  are  eco- 
nomically and  environmentally  justified, 
then  report  on  such  studies  to  Congress: 

(1)  the  Provo  River,  from  the  mouth  of 
Provo  Canyon  to  Utah  Lake: 

(2)  the  existing  levees  along  Utah  Lake 
from  the  Provo  River  south  along  Interstate 
Highway  IS: 

(3)  Interstate  Highway  15.  adjacent  to 
Utah  Lake: 

(4)  Rock.  Little  Rock,  and  Slate  Canyons 
in  the  city  of  Provo; 

(5)  the  Bear  River,  its  tributaries  and  out- 
lets: 

(6)  the  Weber  River,  its  tributaries  and 
outlets:  and 

(7)  the  Sevier  River,  its  tributaries  and 
outlets. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
sum  of  $1,600,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  or  thereafter, 
such  sums  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Sec.  329.  Section  110(f)  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  (72  SUt.  303).  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  further  by  striking  the 
fltrure  "$6,528,000"  and  substituting  the 
figure  "$13,195,000". 

Sec.  330.  (a)  The  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  control  of  floodwaters  in  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Basin.  Vermont.  New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1936  (49  SUt.  1570.  1572).  as  amended,  is 
amended  further  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  to  design,  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  facilities  at  Townshend  Dam.  West 
River.  Vermont,  to  enable  upstream  migrant 
adult  Atlantic  salmon  to  bypass  that  dam 
and  Ball  Mountain  Dam,  Vermont,  and  to 
provide  at  both  Townshend  and  Ball  Moun- 
tain Dams  facilities  as  necessary  for  the 
downstream  passage  of  Juvenile  Atlantic 
salmon. 

(b)  Prior  to  construction  of  the  work  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  non-Federal  inter- 
ests shall  agree  to  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  harmless  for  any  damages  incurred  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  such  flsh- 
paasage  facilities,  and  provide  all  lands, 
easements,  rights-of-way,  and  relocations  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  fish-passage 
facilities. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986.  or  thereafter,  the  sum 
of  $1,000,000  for  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties authorized  by  this  section,  such  sums  to 
remain  avttilable  until  expended. 

Sec.  331.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized. 
and  upon  the  request  of  any  appropriate 
State  or  local  authority  In  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  in  Maryland,  to  permit 
the  delivery  of  water  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  water  system  at  the  Dalecarlla  fil- 


tration plant,  or  at  any  other  point  on  such 
water  system,  to  any  such  appropriate  State 
or  local  authority.  All  of  the  expenses  of  in- 
stalling a  connection  or  connections  and  ap- 
purtenances thereto,  and  any  subsequent 
changes  therein,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  such  delivery  of  water,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  requesting  entity,  which  shall  also 
pay  those  charges  for  the  use  of  such  water 
as  may  be  determined  from  time  to  time,  in 
advance,  by  the  Secretary.  Payments  shall 
be  made  at  such  time  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The 
Secretary  may  revoke  at  any  time  any 
permit  for  the  use  of  water  which  may  have 
been  granted. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase water  from  any  appropriate  State  or 
local  authority  in  the  Washington  metropol- 
itan area  in  Maryland  which  has  completed 
a  connection  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
water  system.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  pay  charges  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  for 
the  use  of  such  water  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  332.  Section  44  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-251,  88  Stat.  12)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing subsection  (b)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  lands  conveyed  pursuant  to  this 
section,  including  the  Olson  2d  addition, 
shall  be  used  by  the  Mountrail  County  Park 
Commission,  Mountrail  County,  North 
Dakota,  solely  for  public  park  and  recre- 
ational purposes:  Provided,  That  the  park 
commission  may  designate  a  portion  of  the 
lands  conveyed  for  leasing  of  cabin  sites. 
The  Mountrail  County  Park  Commission 
shall  reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for 
lands  so  used  at  the  fair  market  value  for 
such  property.  If  any  lands  used  for  public 
purposes  are  ever  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, title  thereto  shall  revert  to,  and 
become  the  property  of,  the  United  States 
which  shall  have  the  right  of  immediate 
entry  thereof.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
authorized  to  execute  and  file  an  amended 
deed  to  reflect  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  333.  The  authorization  for  the  Lake 
Brownwood  modification  project.  Pecan 
Bayou,  Texas,  contained  in  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-483).  is 
hereby  terminated. 

Sec.  334.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  work 
authorized  by  section  111  of  Public  Law  97- 
88  (95  Stat.  1138)  shall  be  considered  as  a 
nonseparable  element  of  the  flood  control 
project  for  Mlnot.  North  Dakota,  authorized 
under  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965. 

Sec.  335.  (a)(1)  For  the  multiple  purposes 
of  preserving,  enhancing,  interpreting,  and 
managing  the  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources of  an  area  containing  unique  cultur- 
al, fish  and  wildlife,  scenic  and  recreational 
values  and  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
present  and  future  generations  and  the  de- 
velopment of  healthful  outdoor  recreation, 
there  is  hereby  established  the  Cross  Flori- 
da NationsLl  Conservation  Area  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Conserva- 
tion Area"). 

(2)  The  Conservation  Area  shall  consist  of 
all  lands  and  interests  In  lands  held  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  barge  canal  project  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  all 
lands  and  Interests  in  lands  held  by  the 
State  of  Florida  or  the  Canal  Authority  of 
such  State  for  such  project,  and  all  lands 
and  Interests  in  lands  held  by  such  State  or 
such  Canal  Authority  and  acquired  pursu- 
ant to  section  104  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1960. 

(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  State  of  Florida  shall 


retain  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  over 
water  resources  planning,  development,  and 
control  of  the  surface  and  ground  waters 
pertaining  to  the  Conservation  Area,  except 
to  the  extent  that  any  uses  of  such  water  re- 
sources would  be  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(b)  In  order  to  further  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsection  (aHl)  of  this  section,  the 
portion  of  the  high-level  lock  barge  canal 
from  the  Saint  Johns  River  across  Florida 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  July  23,  1942  (56  SUt.  703),  which  is 
located  between  the  Eureka  Dam  and  the 
Inglis  Dam  (exclusive  of  such  dams),  is  not 
authorized  after  the  date  this  subsection  be- 
comes effective,  and  shall  not  be  authorized 
without  a  further  Act  of  Congress  enacted 
after  the  date  this  subsection  becomes  effec- 
tive. 

(c)  Those  portions  of  the  barge  canal 
project  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  which  are  located  between  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Inglis  Dam  and  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Eureka  Dam 
shall  be  operated  and  mainUined  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  economy  of  the 
region. 

(dXl)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  United 
SUtes  Forest  Service,  the  United  SUtes 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  SUte  of 
Florida,  shall  develop,  transmit  to  Congress, 
and  begin  ImplemenUtlon  of  a  comprehen- 
sive management  plan  with  respect  to  lands 
(Including  water  areas)  located  in  the  Con- 
servation Area. 

(2)  Such  plan  shall,  at  a  minimum,  provide 
for- 

(A)  enhancement  of  the  environment; 

(B)  conservation  and  development  of  nat- 
ural resources; 

(C)  conservation  and  preservation  of  fish 
and  wildlife; 

(D)  scenic  and  recreational  values; 

(E)  a  procedure  for  the  prompt  consider- 
ation of  applications  for  easements  across 
Conservation  Area  lands,  when  such  ease- 
ments are  requested  by  local  or  SUte  gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions  for  a  public  purpose; 
and 

(F)  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
water  resources  and  water  quality,  including 
ground  water. 

(3)  Such  plan  shall  esUbllsh,  among  the 
Secretary,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  SUte  of  Florida, 
responsibility  for  its  ImplemenUtlon. 

(4)  The  SecreUry  shall  transmit  recom- 
mendations for  protecting  and  enhancing 
the  values  of  the  Conservation  Area  to  Con- 
gress, together  with  such  plan. 

(5)  Until  transmittal  of  such  plan  to  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  shall  operate,  maintain, 
and  manage  the  lands  and  facilities  held  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  barge  canal  project  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b).  other  than  those 
lands  described  in  subsection  (c). 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  and  coop- 
erate with  other  department  and  agencies  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  SUte  of  Florida 
in  the  development  of  measures  and  pro- 
grams to  protect  and  enhance  water  re- 
sources and  water  quality  with  the  Conser- 
vation Area. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  operate  the 
Rodman  Dam,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  July 
23,  1942  (56  SUt.  703),  in  a  manner  which 
will  assure  the  continuation  of  the  reservoir 
known  as  Lake  OclUawaha.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  operate  the  Eureka  Lock  and  Dam 


In  a  manner  which  would  create  a  reservoir 
on  lands  not  flooded  on  January  1,  1984. 

(fKl)  The  Secretary  shall  acquire  all  lands 
and  interests  in  lands  held  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  Canal  Au- 
thority of  the  SUte  of  Florida  for  the  barge 
canal  project  referred  to  in  subsection  (b). 
For  acquisition  of  such  lands  and  interesU 
In  lands,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  pur- 
chase price  paid  by  the  Canal  Authority, 
plus  Interests  compounded  annually  at  the 
average  rate  at  which  the  Canal  Authority 
borrowed  funds  for  project  purposes  over 
the  total  period  of  financial  commitment  by 
the  Canal  Authority.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  reimburse  the  Canal  Authority 
for  the  purchase  price  paid  by  the  Canal 
Authority  for  any  lands  and  Interests  in 
lands  for  such  project,  which  lands  and  In- 
teresU were  transferred  to  the  SecreUry 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  operate,  mainUin. 
and  manage  the  lands  and  facilities  acquired 
under  this  subsection. 

(2)  From  amounU  received  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Canal  Au- 
thority shall  make  paymenU  to  the  counties 
of  Duval.  Clay.  Putnam.  Marlon,  Levy,  and 
Citrus.  Such  payments  shall,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, be  equal  to  $32,000,000.  The  amount  of 
payment  under  this  paragraph  to  each  such 
county  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying 
such  aggregate  amount  by  the  amount  of  ad 
valorem  taxes  paid  to  the  Cross  Florida 
Canal  Navigation  District  by  such  county 
and  dividing  such  product  by  the  amount  of 
such  Uxes  paid  by  all  such  counties. 

(g)  Subsection  (b)  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive until— 

(1)  the  SUte  of  Florida  enacU  a  law  which 
assures  that,  on  and  after  the  date  on  which 
construction  of  the  portion  of  the  barge 
canal  project  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  Is 
no  longer  authorized,  all  lands  and  intereste 
in  lands  held  by  the  State  of  Florida  or  the 
Canal  Authority  of  such  SUte  and  acquired 
pursuant  to  section  104  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1960  will  continue  to  be  held 
by  such  State  or  Canal  Authority,  as  the 
case  may  be.  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  section; 

(2)  the  SUte  of  Florida  enacts  a  law  which 
assures  that,  on  and  after  such  date,  the 
State  of  Florida  will  never  transfer  to  any 
person  (except  the  Federal  Government) 
any  lands  owned  by  such  SUte  and  con- 
Ulned  within  the  expanded  boundary  of  the 
Ocala  National  Forest  as  proposed  and 
shown  on  the  map  dated  July  1978.  on  file 
with  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and 

(3)  the  SUte  of  Florida  enacts  a  law  which 
assures  that,  on  and  before  such  date,  the 
interesU  In  the  lands  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  held  by  the  SUte  of  Florida  is  suf- 
ficient to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  336.  In  order  to  alleviate  a  navigation- 
al hazard  In  the  Seekonk  River  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  demolish  and  remove  the  center 
span  of  the  India  Point  Railroad  Bridge.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986, 
or  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $600,000,  such  sum 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  Reve- 
nue derived  from  the  sale  of  scrap  from  this 
structure  shall  be  deposited  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

TITLE  IV-DAM  SAFETY 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  1  of  Public  Law  92- 
367  (86  SUt.  506)  is  amended  by  replacing 


the  final  period  with  a  comma  and  inserting 
the  following  after  the  comma;  "unless  such 
barrier,  due  to  lU  location  or  other  physical 
characteristics,  is  likely  to  pose  a  significant 
threat  to  human  life  or  property  in  the 
event  of  lU  failure.". 

(b)  Public  Law  92-367  la  further  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  6  the  following 
sections: 

"Sec.  7.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
tary'). $13,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1986,  through 
September  30.  1990.  Sums  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  be  distributed  annu- 
ally among  those  SUtes  on  the  following 
basis:  One-third  equally  among  those  States 
that  have  established  dam  safety  programs 
approved  under  the  terms  of  section  8  of 
this  Act.  and  two-thirds  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  dams  located  In  each  Siate  that 
has  an  established  dam  safety  program 
under  the  terms  of  section  8  of  this  Act  to 
the  number  of  dams  in  all  SUtes  with  such 
approved  programs.  In  no  event  shall  funds 
distributed  to  any  State  under  this  section 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  reasonable  cost 
of  implementing  an  approved  dam  safety 
program  in  such  State. 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  effective 
programs  Intended  to  assure  dam  safety  to 
protect  human  life  and  property,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  assistance  under  the 
terms  of  section  7  of  this  Act  to  any  State 
that  esUblishes  and  mainUlns  a  dam  safety 
program  which  is  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion. In  evaluating  a  SUtes  dam  safety  pro- 
gram, under  the  terms  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  that  such  program  Includes  the 
following: 

"(1)  a  procedure,  whereby,  prior  to  any 
construction  the  plans  for  any  dam  will  be 
reviewed  to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of 
the  safety  and  integrity  of  such  dam  over  iU 
Intended  life; 

"(2)  a  procedure  to  determine,  during  and 
following  construction  and  prior  to  oper- 
ation of  each  dam  built  in  the  State,  that 
such  dam  has  been  constructed  and  will  be 
operated  in  a  safe  and  reasonable  manner; 

"(3)  a  procedure  to  Inspect  every  dam 
within  such  SUte  at  least  once  every  five 
years,  except  that  such  Inspections  shall  be 
required  at  least  every  three  years  for  any 
dam  the  failure  of  which  Is  likely  to  result 
in  the  loss  of  human  life; 

"(4)  a  procedure  for  more  detailed  and  fre- 
quent safety  inspections,  when  warranted; 

"(6)  the  SUte  has  or  can  be  expected  to 
have  authority  to  require  those  changes  or 
modifications  In  a  dam,  or  IU  operation,  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  dam's  safety; 

"(6)  the  State  has  or  can  be  expected  to 
develop  a  system  of  emergency  procedures 
that  would  be  utilized  in  the  event  a  dam 
falls  or  for  which  failure  is  imminent  to- 
gether with  an  identification  for  those  dams 
where  failure  could  be  reasonably  expected 
to  endanger  human  life,  of  the  maximum 
area  that  could  be  Inundated  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  such  dam,  as  well  as  identifi- 
cation of  those  necessary  public  facilities 
that  would  be  affected  by  such  inundation; 
"(7)  the  SUte  has  or  can  be  expected  to 
have  the  authority  to  assure  that  any  re- 
pairs or  other  changes  needed  to  malnuin 
the  integrity  of  any  dam  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  dam's  owner,  or  other  responsible 
party;  and 

"(8)  the  SUte  has  or  can  be  expected  to 
have  authority   and  necessary  emergency 


funds  to  make  Immediate  repairs  or  other 
changes  to,  or  removal  of,  a  dam  In  order  to 
protect  human  life  and  property,  and  If  the 
owner  does  not  take  action,  to  take  appro* 
priate  action  as  expeditiously  as  posaible, 

"(b)  Any  program  which  Is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  under  the  authority  of  thta 
section  shall  be  deemed  approved  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  following  IU  receipt 
by  the  Secretary  unless  the  SecreUry  deter- 
mines that  such  program  falls  to  reasonably 
meet  the  requiremenu  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
such  a  program  cannot  be  approved,  he 
shall  Immediately  notify  such  SUte  In  writ- 
ing, together  with  his  reasons  and  thoae 
changes  needed  to  enable  such  plan  to  be 
approved. 

"(c)  Utilizing  the  expertise  of  the  Board 
esUblished  under  section  9  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  review  periodically  the  Im- 
plementation and  effectiveness  of  approved 
Stale  dam  safety  programs.  In  the  event  the 
Board  finds  that  a  SUte  program  under  this 
Act  has  proven  Inadequate  to  reasonably 
protect  human  life  and  property,  and  the 
SecreUry  agrees,  the  SecreUry  shall  revoke 
approval  of  such  State  program  and  with- 
hold assistance  under  the  terms  of  section  7 
of  this  Act  until  such  SUte  program  has 
been  reapproved. 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  es- 
Ublished a  National  Dam  Safety  Review 
Board  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  Board'),  which  shall  be  responsible  for 
reviewing  and  monitoring  SUte  Implemen- 
Utlon of  this  Act.  The  Board  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  expertise  of  other  agencies  of 
the  United  States  and  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracU  for  necessary  studies  to  carry  out  the 
requiremenu  for  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  seven 
members  selected  for  their  expertise  In  dam 
safety,  to  represent  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  plus  two  mem- 
bers, selected  by  the  President,  from  em- 
ployees or  officials  of  States  having  an  ap- 
proved program  under  section  8  of  this  Act. 
"Sec.  10.  The  head  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  that  owns  or  operates  a  dam, 
or  proposes  to  construct  a  dam  in  any  SUte, 
shall,  when  requested  by  such  SUte,  consult 
fully  with  such  SUte  on  the  design  and 
safety  of  such  dam  and  allow  officials  of 
such  SUte  to  participate  with  officials  of 
such  agency  In  all  safety  Inspections  of  such 
dam. 

"Sec.  U.  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  SUte  that  has  or  Intends  to  de- 
velop a  dam  safety  program  under  section  8 
of  this  Act.  provide  training  for  State  dam 
safety  Inspectors.  There  Is  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
$500,000  during  each  of  the  fiscal  yean 
ending  September  30,  1986.  through  Sep- 
tember SO.  1990. 

"Sec.  12.  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
shall  undertake  a  program  of  research  in 
order  to  develop  improved  techniques  and 
equipment  for  rapid  and  effective  dam  in- 
spection, together  with  devices  for  the  con- 
tinued monitoring  of  dams  for  safety  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  SUte 
participation  in  such  research  and  periodi- 
cally advise  all  SUtes  and  the  Congress  of 
the  resulu  of  such  research.  There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  80,  1986,  through 
September  SO,  1990, 
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"Sk.  13.  The  Secretary  Is  authoriised  to 
maintain  and  periodically  publish  updated 
information  on  the  inventory  of  dams  au- 
thorized in  section  5  of  this  Act.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary $500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1986.  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990.". 

"Sac.  14.  No  funds  authorized  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  construct  or  repair  any  Fed- 
eral or  non-Federal  dam." 

Sbc.  402.  Any  report  that  is  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtion  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary, 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  acting  under 
Public  Law  83-566.  as  amended,  which  pro- 
poses construction  of  a  water  Impoundment 
facility,  shall  include  information  on  the 
consequences  of  failure  and  geologic  or 
design  factors  which  could  contribute  to  the 
possible  failure  of  such  facility. 

Sac.  403.  This  title  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Dam  Safety  Act  of  1985". 

TITLE  V-INLAND  NAVIGATION 

Sic.  501.  (a)  One-half  of  the  co«t  of  con- 
struction of  the  navigation  lock  and  dam 
projects  authorized  in  sections  502  and 
504(eKl)  of  this  title,  shall  be  paid  only 
from  amounts  appropriated  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury.  One-half  of  such 
cost  shall  be  paid  only  from  amounts  appro- 
priated out  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  section  203  of 
Public  Law  95-502. 

Sbc.  502.  The  following  works  of  improve- 
ment to  the  Inland  waterways  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized  to 
be  prosecuted  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions recommended  in  the  respective  re- 
ports hereinafter  designated:  Provided, 
That  the  figures  listed  in  this  title  shall  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  provided  under 
sections  212.  213.  and  218  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Oliver  lock  replacement.  Black  Wairi- 
or-Tombigbee  Rivers,  Alabama:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September  26. 
1984.  at  a  total  cost  of  $147,211,000  (October 
1984); 

(2)  Gallipolis  locks  and  dam  replacement. 
Ohio  River.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  April  8. 
1982.  at  a  total  cost  of  $256,000,000  (October 
1984): 

(3)  Bonneville  lock  and  dam.  Oregon  and 
Washington-Columbia  River  and  Tributar- 
ies Interim  Report:  Reports  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  March  14,  1980.  and  Febru- 
ary 10,  1981,  at  a  total  cost  of  $191,020,000 
(October  1984); 

(4)  Lock  and  dam  7  replacement,  Monon- 
gahela  River.  Pennsylvania:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September  24. 
1984.  at  a  total  cost  of  $95,100,000  (October, 
1984):  and 

(5)  Lock  and  dam  8  replacement,  Monon- 
gahela  River.  Pennsylvania:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September  24. 
1984.  at  a  total  cost  of  $68,000,000  ((>:tober. 
1984). 

8k.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  reimburse  the  State  of  New  York  for  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  operating,  main- 
taining, and  rehabilitating  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal:  Provided,  That  control 
and  operation  of  such  canal  shall  continue 
to  reside  with  the  SUte  of  New  York:  i4nd 
provided  further.  That  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  costs  of  rehabilitating  the  New 
York  State  Barge  Canal  shall  be  limited  in 
any   fiscal   year   to   $5,000,000.   or   50   per 


centum  of  the  expenditures  in  that  fiscal 
year,  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal  is  defined  to 
be— 

(1)  the  Erie  Canal,  which  connects  the 
Hudson  River  at  Waterford  with  the  Niaga- 
ra River  at  Tonawanda: 

(2)  the  Oswego  Canal,  which  connects  the 
Erie  Canal  at  Three  Rivers  with  Lake  On- 
tario at  Oswego; 

(3)  the  Champlain  Canal,  which  connects 
the  easterly  end  of  the  Erie  Canal  at  Water- 
ford  with  Lake  Champlain  at  Whitehall; 
and 

(4)  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canals,  which 
connect  the  Erie  Canal  at  a  point  near  Mon- 
tezimia  with  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes  and 
through  Cayuga  Lake  and  Ithaca  and 
through  Seneca  Lake  with  Montour  Falls. 

Sbc.  504.  (a)  To  ensure  the  coordinated  de- 
velopment and  enhancement  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  System,  the  Congress  de- 
clares that  the  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
recognize  such  System  as  a  nationally  sig- 
nificant ecosystem  and  a  nationally  signifi- 
cant commercial  navigation  system.  The 
Congress  further  recognizes  that  such 
System  provides  a  diversity  of  opportunities 
and  experiences.  Such  System  shall  be  ad- 
ministered and  regulated  in  recognition  of 
its  several  purposes. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "Master  Plan"  means  the 
Comprehensive  Master  Plan  for  the  Man- 
agement of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
System,  dated  January  1,  1982,  prepared  by 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion and  submitted  to  the  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  Income  from  the  conducting  of 
certain  bingo  games  by  certain  tax-exempt 
organizations  will  not  be  subject  to  tax.  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  October  21. 
1978  (92  SUt.  1693;  Public  Law  95-502), 
hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Act  of  October  21.  1978";  and 

(2)  the  terms  "Upper  Mississippi  River 
System"  and  "System"  mean  those  river 
reaches  having  commercial  navigation  chan- 
nels on  the  following  rivers:  the  Mississippi 
River  main  stem  north  of  Cairo.  Illinois;  the 
Minnesota  River.  Minnesota;  the  Black 
River.  Wisconsin;  the  Saint  Croix  River. 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin;  the  Illinois  River 
and  Waterway,  Illinois;  and  the  Kaskaskia 
River,  Illinois. 

(cXl)  The  Congress  hereby  approves  the 
Master  Plan  as  a  guide  for  future  water 
policy  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
System.  Such  approval  shall  not  constitute 
authorization  of  any  recommendation  con- 
tained in  the  Master  Plan. 

(2)  Section  101  of  the  Act  of  October  31, 
1978,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  two 
sentences  of  subsection  (b)  and  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (J). 

(dKl)  The  Congress  hereby  gives  its  con- 
sent to  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa.  Minneso- 
ta, Missouri,  and  Wisconsin,  or  any  two  or 
more  of  such  States,  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments, not  in  conflict  with  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  for  cooperative  effort  and 
mutual  assistance  in  the  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  use,  protection,  growth, 
and  development  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  System,  and  to  establish  such  agen- 
cies. Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem 
desirable  for  making  effective  such  agree- 
ments. 

(2)  Each  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  responsible  for  management  of  any 
part  of  the  System  is  authorized  in  accord- 


ance with  such  officer's  or  employee's  legal 
authority  to  assist  and  participate,  when  re- 
quested by  any  agency  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  in  pro- 
grams or  deliberations  of  such  agency. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 213  of  this  Act,  but  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  213  and  218  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
engineering,  design,  and  construction,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $220,000,000  (October  1984),  of 
a  second  lock  at  locks  and  dam  26,  Mississip- 
pi River,  Alton.  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Such 
second  lock,  shall  be  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  by  six  hundred  feet  and  shall  be  con- 
structed at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  location 
of  the  replacement  lock  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 102  of  Public  Law  95-502. 

(fKl)  The  Secretary,  acting  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  States  in  the  Sjrstem,  shall  monitor 
traffic  movements  on  the  System  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  lock  capacity,  updating 
traffic  projections,  and  refining  the  econom- 
ic evaluations  so  as  to  verify  the  need  for 
future  capacity  expansion  of  the  System  as 
well  as  the  future  need  for  river  rehabilita- 
tion and  environmental  enhancement. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  for  each  of  nine  fiscal  years 
following  thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1 )  of  this 
subsection. 

(g)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
concert  with  any  appropriate  State  agency, 
is  authorized  to  undertake  with  respect  to 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River  System,  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  master  plan— 

(A)  a  habitat  rehabilitation  and  enhance- 
ment program  to  plan,  construct,  and  evalu- 
ate projects  to  protect,  enhance,  or  rehabili- 
tate acquatic  and  terrestrial  habitats  lost  or 
threatened  as  a  result  of  man-induced  ac- 
tivities or  natural  factors; 

(B)  the  implementation  of  a  long-term  re- 
source monitoring  program;  and 

(C)  the  implementation  of  a  computerized 
inventory  and  analysis  system. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  sub- 
paragraph (gXlKA)  of  this  subsection,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  not  to  exceed 
$8,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed  $12,400,000  for  the  second  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  eight  fiscal  years. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  subpara- 
graph (g)(1)(B)  of  this  subsection,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  not  to  exceed  $7,680,000 
for  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  not  to 
exceed  $5,080,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
nine  fiscal  years. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  sub- 
paragraph (g)(1)(C)  of  this  subsection,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior— 

(A)  not  to  exceed  $40,000  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(B)  not  to  exceed  $280,000  for  the  second 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(C)  not  to  exceed  $1,220,000  for  the  third 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  and 

(O)  not  to  exceed  $775,000  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  seven  fiscal  years. 


(hKl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  and  work- 
ing through  an  agency,  if  any,  established 
by  the  States  for  management  of  the 
System  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
is  authorized  to  implement  a  program  of 
recreational  proJecU  for  the  System  and  to 
conduct  an  assessment  of  the  economic  ben- 
eflU  generated  by  recreational  activities  in 
the  System. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram of  recreational  projects  authorized  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  not  to  exceed  $500,000 
for  each  of  the  first  ten  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and.  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  assess- 
ment of  the  economic  benefits  of  recreation- 
al activities  as  authorized  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  the  first 
and  second  fiscal  years  and  $150,000  for  the 
third  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  com- 
puterized inventory  and  analysis  system  im- 
plemented pursuant  to  subsection  (gKlKC) 
of  this  section  Is  fully  functional. 

(i)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorization  contained  in  sub- 
sections (g)  and  (h)  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered  to  be  attribuUble  to  commercial 
navigation. 

(j)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Upper  Mississippi  River  System  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1985  ". 
TITLE  VI— HARBOR  CONSTRUCTION 
Sec.  601.  (a)  Following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  not  ini- 
tiate studies  on  any  proposed  commercial 
channel  or  harbors  project  or  plan  until  an 
appropriate  non-Federal  sponsor  has  con- 
tracted with  the  Secretary  to  pay  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  study  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(bKl)  A  non-Federal  sponsor  may  on  ita 
own  undertake  such  a  study  and  submit  it  to 
the  Secretary.  To  assist  non-Federal  spon- 
sors, the  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, promulgate  guidelines  for  studies  of 
commercial  channels  or  harbors  to  provide 
sufficient  information  for  the  formulation 
of  studies. 

(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  review  all  such 
studies  submitted  by  non-Federal  sponsors 
under  paragraph  (bKl)  of  this  subsection 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or 
not  such  studies  were  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  guidelines  promulgated  under 
such  paragraph  and  developed  in  compli- 
ance with  Federal  laws  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  Federal  navigation  projects. 

(B)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  receiving  any  study  under 
the  terms  of  paragraph  (b)(1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  in  writing  the  results  of  such 
study  and  any  recommendations  the  Secre- 
tary may  have  concerning  the  possible  au- 
thorization of  the  project  described  in  such 
study. 

(3)  The  costs  of  any  study  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  a  non-Federal  responsibility, 
except  that  whenever  such  a  study  results 
In  the  construction  of  a  project  by  the  Sec- 
retary, 60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
study  shall  be  credited  toward  the  non-Fed- 
eral sponsor's  cost-sharing  requirement  for 
construction  under  the  terms  of  section 
602(b)  of  this  title. 

8k.  602.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  coopera- 
tive financial  development  of  projects  for 
commercial  channel  or  harbor  construction 
initiated  after  January  1,  1986,  the  Secre- 


tary shall  Initiate  no  such  construction 
project  unless  an  appropriate  non-Federal 
sponsor  agrees  to  construct  at  Its  own  ex- 
pense all  project  facilities  other  than  those 
for  general  navigation  and  by  contract  to 
provide  during  the  period  of  the  construc- 
tion of  such  project,  or  separable  element 
thereof,  the  foUowing  percentages  of  the 
construction  cost  for  general  navigation  fa- 
cilities of  the  project,  or  separable  element 
thereof,  assigned  to  commercial  navigation 
based  on  the  depths  below  mean  low  water 
listed  herein: 

(1)  no  deeper  than  twenty  feet:  10  per 
centum: 

(2)  deeper  than  twenty  feet  but  less  than, 
or  equal  to,  forty-five  feet:  36  per  centum; 
and 

(3)  deeper  than  forty-five  feet:  60  per 
centum. 

(bMl)  In  addition  to  the  sums  required  to 
be  paid  during  the  period  of  construction 
under  the  terms  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  each  non-Federal  sponsor  shall  con- 
tract with  the  SecreUry  to  repay  to  the 
United  States,  over  a  period  not  to  exceed 
thirty  years  following  completion  of  the 
project  or  element.  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  construction  of  general  naviga- 
tion facilities  for  the  project  assigned  to 
commercial  navigation,  with  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  determining  such  rate  of  inter- 
est, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  con- 
sider the  average  market  yields  during  the 
year  preceding  such  calculation  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  of  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  reimbursement 
period,  during  the  month  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  funds  are  first  dis- 
bursed, plus  a  premium  of  one-eighth  of  one 
percentage  point  for  transaction  costs:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  recalculate  the  rate  of  Interest  every 
five  years.  Funds  paid  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

(2)  Under  the  terms  of  this  sutwectlon,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  a  non-Federal  spon- 
sor to  include  toward  sums  to  be  reimbursed 
all  or  part  of  the  value  of  any  lands,  ease- 
ments, rights-of-way,  and  dredged  material 
disposal  areas  and  relocations  contributed 
or  expended  by  the  non-Federal  public 
sponsor  as  a  part  of  such  project. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  project 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  commenced  con- 
struction If,  as  of  December  31,  1984,  the 
non-Federal  sponsor  entered  into  a  written 
contract  with  the  Secretary  to  provide  local 
cooperation  required  pursuant  to  the 
project  authorization,  including,  where  ap- 
plicable, an  agreement  under  section  221  of 
Public  Law  91-611.  as  amended. 

(d)  Prior  to  initiation  of  construction  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  Secretary  and  the 
non-Federal  sponsor  shall  enter  into  a  coop- 
erative agreement  according  to  procediirea 
set  forth  in  the  Federal  Grant  and  Coopera- 
tive Agreement  Act  of  1977  (41  U.S.C.  801). 
The  non-Federal  sponsor  shall  agree  to— 

(1)  provide  to  the  Federal  Government 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way,  and  to 
provide  dredged  material  disposal  areas  and 
perform  the  necessary  relocations  required 
for  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  project; 

(2)  hold  and  save  the  United  SUtes  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction  or  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  such  project 
except  for  damages  due  to  the  fault  or  negli- 
gence of  the  United  SUtes  or  lU  contrac- 
tors; 


(3)  provide  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  non-Federal  share  of  all  other  cocU  of 
construction  of  such  projects:  and 

(4)  on  projects  constructed  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  depths  greater  than  forty-five  feet 
below  mean  low  water  following  enactment 
of  this  Act,  be  responsible  for  50  per  centum 
of  the  Incremental  maintenance  below 
forty-five  feet  below  mean  low  water. 

Sk.  603.  (a)  Nothing  In  thU  title  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  or  otherwise  Interfere 
with  the  Secretary  or  other  Federal  author- 
ity to  operate,  maintain,  or  improve  any 
harbor  for  purposes  of  Coast  Ouard  naviga- 
tion requlremenu.  Department  of  the  Navy 
navigation  requirements,  or  requirements 
for  vessels  carrying  military  personnel  and 
material. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  undertakes 
Improvements  to  a  harbor,  the  Secretary 
may  reduce  proportionally  the  percentage 
share  required  by  the  non-Federal  sponsor 
relating  to  the  portion  of  traffic  that  pro- 
vides direct  benefits  to  such  national  de- 
fense requlremenu  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sk.  604.  (a)  In  addition,  to  proJecU  under- 
taken pursuant  to  section  602  of  this  title, 
any  non-Federal  sponsor  Is  authorized  to 
undertake  navigational  improvemenU  In 
commercial  channels  or  harbors  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  obtaining  any  per- 
miU  required  pursuant  to  Federal  and  SUte 
laws  in  advance  of  the  actual  construction 
of  such  ImprovemenU. 

(b)  When  requested  by  an  appropriate 
non-Federal  sponsor  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  undertake  all  necessary  studies 
and  engineering  for  any  construction  to  be 
undertaken  under  the  terms  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  and  assist  in  obtaining  all 
necessary  permlU:  Provided,  That  the  non- 
Federal  sponsor  wmtracu  with  the  Secre- 
tary to  furnish  the  United  SUtes  funds  for 
such  studies  and  engineering  during  the 
period  that  they  are  conducted. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  com- 
plete and  transmit  to  the  appropriate  non- 
Federal  sponsor  any  study  for  improve- 
menU to  commercial  channels  or  harbors  of 
the  United  SUtes  which  were  initiated  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or. 
upon  the  r^uest  of  such  non-Federal  spon- 
sor, to  terminate  such  study  and  transmit 
such  partially  completed  study  to  the  non- 
Federal  sponsor.  Studies  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  completed  without  regard  to 
the  requlremenu  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  On  any  activity  undertaken  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  non- 
Federal  sponsor  shall  provide  50  per  centum 
of  the  cosU  expended  on  any  relocation  and 
alteration  of  existing  pipelines,  cables,  and 
related  facilities  (but  not  to  include  any  cost 
for  upgrading  or  ImprovemenU  to  such 
pipelines,  cables,  and  related  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  harbors),  and 
the  owner  of  such  existing  pipeline,  cables, 
and  related  facility  shall  provide  60  per 
centum. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  enactment  of  appropria- 
tion AcU,  the  SecreUry  Is  authorised  to  re- 
imburse any  non-Federal  sponsor  an 
ank>unt  equal  to  the  estimate  of  Federal 
share,  without  Interest,  of  the  cost  of  any 
commercial  channel  or  harbor  Improve- 
ment, or  separable  element  thereof,  con- 
structed under  the  terms  of  this  section  if. 
subsequent  to  authorization  of  the  project 
and  prior  to  initiation  of  construction  of  the 
project  or  separable  element  thereof,  the 
Secretary  approves  the  plans  of  construc- 
tion of  such  project  by  such  non-Federal 
sponsor  and  If  such  non-Federal  sponsor 
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enters  into  kn  Mtreement  to  pay  the  non- 
Federkl  share.  If  any.  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  such  project.  The 
Secretary  shall  reg:ularly  monitor  and  audit 
any  project  for  a  commercial  channel  or 
harbor  constructed  under  this  subsection  by 
a  non-Pederal  sponsor  in  order  to  ensure 
that  such  construction  is  in  compliance  with 
the  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and 
that  costs  are  reasonable.  In  reviewing  such 
plans,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  budget- 
ary and  programmatic  priorities,  potential 
impacts  on  the  cost  of  dredging  projects  na- 
tionwide, and  other  factors  that  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate. 

(f)  Whenever  a  non-Federal  sponsor  con- 
structs improvements  to  any  harbors,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  mainte- 
nance to  forty-five  feet  below  mean  low 
water,  and  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  in- 
cremental maintenance  below  forty- five  feet 
below  mean  low  water:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  certifies  that  the  project  is  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  appropriate  en- 
gineering and  design  standards. 

Ssc.  605.  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  receipt 
from  an  appropriate  non-Federal  sponsor  of 
a  written  notice  of  intent  to  construct  im- 
provements in  the  commercial  channels  or 
harbors,  shall  initiate  procedures  to  estab- 
lish a  schedule  of  compliance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Joint  processing  of  all  Federal  per- 
mits required  prior  to  initiation  of  such  con- 
struction activities. 

(bKl)  Within  fifteen  days  of  the  receipt  of 
correspondence  under  the  terms  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  such  notice  in  the  Federal  Register. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  notify  in  writing  all 
State  and  local  agencies  that  may  be  re- 
quired to  issue  permits  for  construction  of 
such  improvements  and  related  activities 
that  such  construction  is  proposed.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  solicit  the  cooperation  of  such 
agencies  and  request  that  they  also  become 
parties  to  a  memorandum  of  agreement 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"agreement").  If  within  thirty  days  follow- 
ing publication  of  notice  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister any  such  agency  advises  the  Secretary 
in  writing  of  its  willingness  to  become  a  sig- 
natory to  the  agreement,  the  Secretary 
shall  include  such  agency  in  the  agreement. 

(2)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  Secretary's 
receipt  of  the  correspondence  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Biivironmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  any  State  or  local 
agencies  which  have  notified  the  Secretary 
in  writing  shall  enter  into  the  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  schedule 
of  compliance  with  the  necessary  Federal 
permiU  required  for  undertaking  such  im- 
provemenU.  The  schedule  of  compliance 
shall  not  exceed  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  agreement. 

(cKl)  The  agreement  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  consolidate  hearing  and  comment 
periods,  procedures  for  data  collection  and 
report  preparation,  and  the  environmental 
review  and  permitting  process  with  data  col- 
lection and  analysis  associated  with  the  fea- 
sibility study  conducted  by  the  non-Federal 
sponsor.  The  agreement  will  also  detail  the 
non-Federal  sponsor's  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  data  development,  and  informa- 
tion necessary  to  process  each  permit,  in- 
cluding a  schedule  of  dates  when  such  infor- 
mation and  data  will  be  provided  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal.  State,  or  local  agency. 

(2)  Such  agreement  shall  also  include  a 
scheduled  date  by  which  the  Secretary, 
taking  into  consideration  the  views  of  all  of 


the  affected  Federal  agencies,  shall  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  a  reasoruible  likeli- 
hood the  necessary  permit  or  permits  will 
not  be  Issued,  in  which  case  the  Secretary 
shall  so  notify  the  appropriate  non-Federal 
sponsor.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the 
agreement  only  once  to  extend  the  schedule 
of  compliance  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  for  the  purpose  of 
sUlowing  the  non-Federal  sponsor  to  revise 
the  original  application  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Federal  agencies. 

(d)  Six  months  prior  to  the  final  day  of 
the  schedule  the  Secretary  shall  provide  to 
Congress  a  written  progress  report.  The 
n  port  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
The  report  will  summarize  all  work  complet- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  agreement  and 
shall  include  a  detailed  work  plan  which 
shall  assure  completion  of  all  remaining 
work  in  accordance  with  the  agreement. 

(e)  Not  later  than  the  final  day  of  the 
compliance  schedule,  the  Secretvy  shall 
notify  the  non-Federal  sponsor  as  to  wheth- 
er the  permit  or  permits  are  issued. 

(f)  Not  later  than  March  1,  1987,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  trasmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  describing  the  amount  of  time 
required  to  issue  Federal  environmental  per- 
mits related  to  construction  of  improve- 
ments to  commercial  channels  or  harbors. 
The  Secretary  shall  include  in  such  report 
recommendations  for  reducing  the  amount 
of  time  required  to  issue  such  permits,  in- 
cluding any  proposed  changes  in  existing 
law. 

Sec.  606.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  appropriate  non-Feder- 
al sponsor,  upon  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  is  authorized  to  recover  its  obliga- 
tions for  construction  under  the  terms  of 
section  602  or  604  of  this  title,  together  with 
its  costs  for  incremental  maintenance  work 
undertaken  pursuant  to  section  602(d)(4)  or 
604(f)  of  this  title,  and  associated  adminis- 
trative expenditures,  by  the  collection  of 
fees  for  use  of  such  projects  by  vessels  in 
commercial  waterway  transportation.  Such 
fees  shall  be  established  after  a  public  hear- 
ing held  pursuant  to  applicable  law  or  pro- 
cedure, shall  reflect  to  a  reasonable  degree 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  project  to  a 
particular  class  or  type  of  vessel,  and  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  paying  for 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  8uiy  Incremental  maintenance 
work  under  the  terms  of  section  602(dK4)  or 
604(f)  of  thU  title. 

(b)  Fees  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
not  be  Imposed  on— 

(1)  vessels  not  engaged  in  commercial  ac- 
tivity which  are  owned  by.  or  under  bare- 
boat charter  or  time  charter  to.  or  for  any 
purpose  under  the  control  or  custody  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  its  officers,  agents, 
employees,  or  of  any  corporation  wholly 
owned  by  the  United  States; 

(2)  vessels  not  engaged  in  commercial  ac- 
tivity that  are  owned  by,  or  under  bareboat 
charter  or  time  charter  to,  any  other  nation, 
or  any  of  its  officers,  agents,  employees,  or 
of  any  corporation  wholly  owned  by  such 
other  nation: 

(3)  vessels  used  by  a  State,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  transporting  persons  or 
property  in  the  business  of  the  SUte  or  po- 
litical subdivision  and  not  engaged  in  com- 
mercial service; 

(4)  vessels  engaged  in  dredging  activities 
or  in  Intraport  movements;  and 


(5)  vessels  with  design  drafts  of  fourteen 
feet  or  less  when  utilizing  projects  within 
the  terms  of  sections  602(a)  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  title. 

Sec.  607.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  Harbor  Mainte- 
nance Trust  Fund,  established  pursuant  to 
part  B  of  title  VIII  of  this  Act.  for  each 
fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay— 

(1)  100  per  centimi  of  the  eligible  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  costs  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  Saint  Lawren(%  Seaway  operat- 
ed and  maintained  by  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  for  such 
fiscal  year:  and 

(2)  not  more  than  40  per  centum  of  the  el- 
igible operations  and  maintenance  costs  as- 
signed to  commercial  navigation  of — 

(A)  all  commercial  chaiuiels  and  harbors 
within  the  United  States;  and 

(B)  all  Great  Lakes  navigation  Improve- 
ments operated  or  maintained  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  for  each  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
balance  of  all  eligible  operations  and  main- 
tenance costs  not  provided  by  payments 
from  the  Harbor  Maintenance  Trust  Fund, 
as  provided  in  this  section. 

Sec.  608.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
terms— 

(1)  "commercial  channel  or  harbor"  shall 
mean  any  channel  or  harbor,  or  element 
thereof,  which  channel  or  element  is  not 
considered  an  Inland  waterway  and  which  Is 
open  to  public  navigation,  and  which  is  ca- 
pable of  being  utilized  in  the  transportation 
of  commercial  cargo  in  domestic  or  foreign 
waterbome  commerce  by  means  of  commer- 
cial vessels;  or  any  channel  or  harbor,  or  ele- 
ment thereof,  to  the  depths  and  widths  the 
construction  of  which  was  Initiated  by  non- 
Federal  sponsors  after  July  1,  1970,  and 
prior  to  January  1,  1981;  or  any  channel  or 
harbor,  or  element,  to  the  depths  and 
widths  that  may  be  constructed  under  the 
terms  of  sections  602  or  604  of  this  title: 
Provided,  That  such  term  does  not  mean 
l<x^  access  or  berthing  channels  or  chan- 
nels or  harbors  constructed  or  maintained 
by  non-public  Interests:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  term  shall  be  considered  for 
the  Columbia  River,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, to  Include  the  charmels  only  up  to  the 
downstream  side  of  BormevUle  lock  and 
dam.  Oregon  and  Washington; 

(2)  the  term  "non-Federal  sponsor" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  commercial  chan- 
nel or  harbor  Improvement  project,  a  non- 
Federal  public  body  which  has  entered  Into 
a  written  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to 
provide  the  non-Federal  share  of  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  or  construction  costs 
for  the  project  has  the  meaning  such  term 
has  under  section  221  of  Public  Law  91-611. 
as  amended; 

OKA)  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B).  the  term  'eligible  operations  and  main- 
tenance" shall  mean  all  operations,  mainte- 
nance, repair  and  rehabilitation,  including 
maintenance  dredging  reasonably  necessary 
to  maintain  the  nominal  depth  and  width  of 
any  commercial  channel  or  harbor,  includ- 
ing any  commercial  channels  or  harbors  lo- 
cated within  the  Great  Lakes; 

(B)  as  applied  to  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  any  Great  Lakes  navigation  im- 
provement, the  term  "eligible  operations 
and  maintenance"  shall  Include  all  oper- 
ations, maintenance,  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion, including  maintenance  dredging,  rea- 


sonably necessary  to  keep  such  Seaway  or 
navigation  Improvements  operated  or  main- 
tained by  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporation  or  the  United  States  in 
operation  and  reasonable  state  of  repair. 

(C)  for  puri>oses  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B).  the  term  "eligible  operations  and  main- 
tenance" does  not  Include  providing  any 
lands,  easements,  rights-of-way  or  dredged 
material  disposal  areas,  or  performing  relo- 
cations required  for  project  operations  and 
maintenance; 

(4)  the  term  "Great  Lakes  navigation  Im- 
provement" shall  mean  any  lock,  charuiel, 
harbor,  or  navigational  facility  located  In 
the  Great  Lakes  of  the  United  States  or 
their  connecting  waterways.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to  the  Detroit  River.  Saint  CHalr 
River,  Lake  Saint  Clair,  and  the  Saint 
Marys  River,  but  shall  not  Include  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway; 

(5)  the  term  "nominal  depth  "  shall  mean. 
In  relation  to  the  stated  depth  for  any  navi- 
gation Improvement  project,  such  depth.  In- 
cluding any  greater  depths  which  must  be 
maintained  for  any  channel  or  harl>or  or 
element(s)  thereof  Included  within  such 
project  In  order  to  ensure  the  safe  passage 
at  mean  low  tide  of  any  vessel  requiring  the 
stated  depth:  Provided.  That  with  respect  to 
operations  and  maintalnance  of  channels 
authorized  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  term  "nominal  depth'"  shall  In- 
clude such  anchorages  necessary  to  ensure 
safe  passage  of  vessels  utilizing  such  chan- 
nels; and 

(6)  the  term  "'United  States"  shall  mean 
all  areas  Included  within  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  any  other  territory  of  possession  over 
which  the  United  States  exercises  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Sec.  609.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 212.  213.  218.  and  602  of  this  Act,  the 
following  works  for  Improvement  of  com- 
mercial harbors  are  hereby  adopted  and  au- 
thorized to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  recommended  In  the  respec- 
tive reports  hereinafter  designated: 

(1)  Mobile  Harbor.  Alabama:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  November  18, 
1981.  at  a  total  cost  of  $468,933,000  (October 
1984): 

(2)  Kodiak  Harbor.  Alaska:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  September  7,  1976, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $14,641,000  (October  1984); 

(3)  Saint  Paul  Island  Harbor.  Alaska: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
August  10,  1983,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$24,756,000  (October  1984); 

(4)  Oakland  Outer  Harbor,  California: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Jan- 
uary 7.  1980.  at  a  total  cost  of  $42,400,000 
(October  1984): 

(5)  Richmond  Harbor,  California:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  August  8, 
1983.  at  a  total  cost  of  $43,800,000  (October 
1984): 

(6)  Sacramento  River,  deepwater  Ship 
Channel.  California:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  November  20,  1981,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $125,300,000  (October  1984); 

(7)  New  Haven  Harbor,  Connecticut: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  July 
36.  1982.  at  a  total  cost  of  $25,900,000  (Octo- 
ber 1984): 

(8)  Jacksonville  Harbor,  Mill  Cove.  Flori- 
da: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 


February    12,    1982,    at    a    total    cost    of 
$6,575,000  (October  1984): 

(9)  Manatee  Harbor,  Florida:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May  12.  1980, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $16,115,000  (October  1984): 

(10)  Tampa  Harbor,  East  Bay  Channel, 
Florida:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  January  26.  1979,  to  assume  mainte- 
nance; 

(11)  Savannah  Harbor,  widening,  Georgia: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  De- 
cember 19.  1978.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$19,175,000  (October  1984): 

(12)  Hilo  Harbor,  Hawaii:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  December  4,  1984, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $4,390,000  ((October  1984): 

(13)  Mississippi  River  Ship  Channel,  Gulf 
to  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  April  9,  1983,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $456,000,000  (October  1984); 

(14)  Grand  Haven  Harbor,  Michigan: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Oc- 
tober 9,  1979,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,200,000 
(October  1984): 

(15)  Monroe  Harbor,  Michigan:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  November  25, 
1981,  at  a  total  cost  of  $139,400,000  (October 
1984); 

(16)  Duluth-Supertor  Harbor,  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  August  16,  1984,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $12,200,000  ((October  1984): 

(17)  Gulfport  Harbor.  Mississippi:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  January  16. 
1978,  except  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is 
authorized  to  construct  the  project  in  the 
most  cost  effective  and  environmentally 
sound  manner  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed 
$78,968,000  (October  1984): 

(18)  Wilmington  Harbor,  Northeast  Cape 
Fear  River,  North  Carolina:  Report  of  the 
Chief   of   Engineers   dated   September   16, 

1980,  at  a  total  cost  of  $9,718,000  (October 
1984): 

(19)  Portsmouth  Harbor  and  the  Placata- 
qua  River  Basin,  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  February  25.  1984,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$21,700,000  (October  1984): 

(20)  Bamegat  Inlet,  New  Jersey,  phase  I 
GDM:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  January  20,  1983,  as  modified  by  the 
Supplemental  Chief  of  Engineers  Report 
dated  May  31,  1984,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$36,435,000  (October  1984): 

(21)  Gowanus  Creek,  Channel,  New  York: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Sep- 
tember 14,  1983,  at  a  total  cost  of  $3,440,000 
(October  1984); 

(22)  Kill  Van  Kull  and  Newark  Bay  Chan- 
nels, New  York  and  New  Jersey:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  December  14, 

1981,  at  a  total  cost  of  $248,100,000  (October 
1984): 

(23)  Lorain  Harbor,  Ohio:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February  5.  1985, 
at  a  toUl  cost  of  $5,500,000  (October  1984); 

(24)  San  Juan  Harbor,  Puerto  Rico,  phase 
I  GDM:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  December  23,  1982,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$86,334,000  (October  1984): 

(25)  Charleston  Harbor,  South  Carolina: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
August  27,  1981.  at  a  total  coat  of 
$84,032,000  (October  1984); 

(26)  Wando  River,  Charleston  Harbor, 
South  Carolina:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers dated  May  1,  1985,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$3,561,000  (October  1984); 

(37)  Brazos  Island  Harbor,  Texas,  Browns- 
ville Channel:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  December  30,  1979,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $31,417,000  (October  1984); 

(38)  Hampton  Roads  and  vicinity,  Virginia 
(drift  removal):  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 


neers dated  October  19,  1983,  at  a  total  coct 
of  $6,870,000  (October  1984); 

(29)  Norfolk  Harbor  and  Channels,  Virgin- 
la:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
November  20,  1981,  at  a  total  coat  of 
$538,000,000  (October  1984): 

(30)  Crown  Bay  Channel-Saint  Thomaa 
Harbor,  Virgin  Islands:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  dated  April  9,  1982,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $8,124,000  (October  1984); 

(31)  Blair  and  Sltcum  Waterways,  Tacoma 
Harbor,  Washington:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  February  8,  1977,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $35,816,000  ((October  1984);  and 

(32)  Grays  Harbor,  Washington:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  May  5.  1985. 
at  a  total  cost  of  $93,187,000  (October  1984). 

TITLE  VII— COST  SHARING  AND 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Excluding  projects  for  Inland 
waterway  l(x:lcs  and  dams  and  commercial 
navigation  projects  In  the  commercial  chan- 
nels and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  the 
construction  of  Corps  of  E^ngineers  water  or 
related  land  resources  projects  (including 
small  projects  not  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress),  or  separable  elements  thereof,  on 
which  physical  construction  has  not  been 
initiated  prior  to  June  30,  1985.  shall  be  ini- 
tiated only  after  non-Federal  interests  have 
entered  into  binding  agreements  with  the 
Secretary,  agreeing  to  pay  100  per  centum 
of  operation,  maintenance,  and  rehabilita- 
tion costs,  and  agreeing  to  share  In  the  as- 
signed Joint  and  separable  costs  of  construc- 
tion as  follows: 

(1)  urban  and  rural  flood  protection  and 
rural  drainage:  not  less  than  35  per  centum. 
Including  a  cash  payment  amounting  to  at 
least  5  per  centum  of  project  construction 
costs,  to  be  made  during  the  construction 
period;  except— 

(A)  for  a  project  covered  by  section  3  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
for  which  the  value  of  lands,  easements, 
rights-of-way,  and  relocations  required  by 
that  Act  Is  greater  than  20  per  centum  of 
total  project  construction  costs,  the  re- 
quired non-Federal  contribution  shall  be  the 
value  of  such  Items  plus  5  per  centum  of 
total  project  construction  costs,  to  be  paid 
by  the  non-Federal  sponsor  in  cash  during 
the  construction  period; 

(B)  for  a  project  covered  by  section  3  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
for  which  the  value  of  lands,  easemenu, 
rights-of-way,  and  relocations  required  by 
that  Act  is  less  than  or  equal  to  20  per 
centum  of  total  project  construction  costs, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  a  non-Federal 
contribution  of  25  per  centum,  including 
payment  by  the  non-Federal  sponsor  of  not 
less  than  5  per  centum  in  cash,  made  during 
the  construction  period,  to  constitute  fulfill- 
ment of  this  paragraph; 

(C)  for  a  project  covered  by  section  3  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
for  which  the  value  of  lands.  easemenU. 
righu-of-way.  and  relocations  required  by 
that  Act  Is  less  than  20  per  centum  of  total 
project  construction  costs,  the  non-Federal 
sponsor  or  sponsors  may  elect  to  make  a 
cash  payment  of  5  per  centum  of  total 
project  construction  costs  during  the  con- 
struction period.  In  addition  to  providing 
lands,  easements,  rlghU-of-way.  and  reloca- 
tions, and  to  repay  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  title  the  additional  amount 
necessary  to  equal  a  total  non-Federal  con- 
tribution of  35  per  centum;  and 

(D)  for  a  project  that  Includes  urtMUi  and 
rural  flood  damage  reduction  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  acquisition  oi  land  for  non- 
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8truct«ir»l  flood  control,  no  cash  contribu- 
tion 8h»ll  be  required  from  the  non-Federal 
sponsor  to  the  extent  benefits  are  provided 
by  such  nonstructural  measures; 

(2)  hydroelectric  power  100  per  centum, 
except  that  costs  of  constructing  such 
projects  shall  be  recovered  in  accordance 
with  existing  law; 

(3)  municipal  and  industrial  water:  100  per 
centum: 

(4)  agricultural  water  supply:  35  per 
centum: 

(5)  recreation,  in  luding  recreational  navi- 
gation: 50  per  centum; 

(6)  hurricane  and  storm  damage  reduc- 
tion: 35  per  centum;  tmd 

(7)  aquatic  plant  control:  50  per  centum. 
<b)  The  agreement  required  pursuant  to 

subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  section 
221  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (84 
SUt.  1818)  and  shall  provide  for  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
non-Federal  sponsor  with  respect  to  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  project,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
provisions  specifying  that,  in  the  event  the 
project  sponsor  fails  to  provide  the  required 
non-Federal  share  of  costs  for  such  work, 
the  Secretary— 

( 1 )  shall  terminate  or  suspend  work  on  the 
project  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  continuation  of  the  work  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  or  is  necessary  in 
order  to  satisfy  agreements  with  non-Feder- 
al sponsors  in  connection  with  the  project: 
and 

(2)  may  terminate  or  adjust  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  non-Federal  sponsor  to 
project  outputs  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement. 

(c)  Costs  of  constructing  projects  or  meas- 
ures for  beach  erosion  control,  water  quality 
enhancement,  and  fish  and  wildlife  mitiga- 
tion shall  be  assigned  to  appropriate  project 
purposes  listed  in  subsection  (a)  and  shall  be 
shared  in  the  same  percent  as  the  purposes 
to  which  the  costs  are  assigned:  Provided, 
That  all  costs  assigned  to  benefits  to  pri- 
vately owned  shores  or  to  prevention  of 
losses  of  non-Federal  land  shall  be  borne  by 
non-P'ederal  interests. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may  permit  the  full  non- 
Federal  contribution  to  be  made,  without  in- 
terest, during  construction  of  the  project, 
or.  with  interest,  over  a  period  of  not  more 
than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  project 
completion.  Repayment  contracts  shall  pro- 
vide for  recalcxUation  of  the  interest  rate  at 
five-year  Intervals. 

(e)  Any  repayment  by  any  non-Federal 
sponsor  under  this  title  shall  include  the 
rate  of  interest  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  average  market  yields  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  reimbursement  period,  during 
the  month  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
project  are  first  disbursed  (or  in  the  case  of 
recalculation  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  re- 
calculation is  made),  plus  a  premium  of  one- 
eighth  of  one  percentage  point  for  transac- 
tion costs:  Provided,  That  such  rates  for  hy- 
droelectric power  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  existing  law. 

(f )  At  the  request  of  any  non-Federal  pri- 
vate or  public  sponsor  the  Secretary  may 
permit  such  non-Federal  sponsor  to  delay 
the  initial  payment  of  any  non-Federal  con- 
tribution under  this  title  for  up  to  one  year 
after  the  date  when  conatruction  is  begun 


Qn  the  project  for  which  such  contribution 
16  to  be  made. 

\(g)  At  the  request  of  any  non-Federal 
sponsor,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
cosr^f  work  undertaken  in  accordance  with 
sectidn  134(a)  of  Public  Law  94-587.  as 
amended,  by  a  non-Federal  sponsor  to  be  in 
satisfaction  or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
if- 

(1)  the  work  undertaken  has  been  previ- 
ously approved  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Secretary:  and 

(2)  the  credit  sought  is  only  for  non-Fed- 
eral funds  expended  for  such  work. 

(h)  Any  cost-sharing  agreement  under  the 
terms  of  this  title  for  flood  control,  rural 
drainage,  or  agricultural  water  supply  shall 
be  subject  to  the  ability  of  a  non-Federal 
sponsor  to  pay.  The  ability  of  any  non-Fed- 
eral sponsor  to  pay  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  702.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 212.  213,  218,  and  701  of  this  Act.  the 
following  works  of  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors  and  other  waterways  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  are  hereby 
adopted  and  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  reconunended 
in  the  respective  reports  hereinafter  desig- 
nated: 

(a)  Flood  Coiitrol.— 

(1)  Village  Creek,  Jefferson  County,  Ala- 
bama: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  December  23.  1982,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$28,100,000  (October  1984): 

(2)  Threemlle  Creek,  Mobile,  Alabama: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
April  20,  1984,  at  a  total  cost  of  $19,070,000 
(October  1984): 

(3)  Eight  Mile  Creek,  Paragould.  Arkan- 
sas: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
Augtist  10.  1979.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$14,950,000  (October  1984); 

(4)  Fourche  Bayou  Basin,  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  September  4,  1981,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$32,400,000  (October  1984); 

(5)  Helena  and  vicinity.  Arkansas:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  June  23. 
1983.  at  a  total  cost  of  $13,700,000  (October 
1984): 

(6)  West  Memphis  and  Vicinity,  Arkansas: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Sep- 
tember 7,  1984,  at  a  total  cost  of  $20,600,000 
(October  1984); 

(7)  Little  Colorado  River  at  Holbrook,  Ari- 
zona: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  December  23,  1981,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$11,700,000  (October  1984); 

(8)  Cache  Creek  Basin.  California:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  April  27. 
1981.  at  a  total  cost  of  $30,700,000  (October 
1984):  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  acts  in 
coordination  with  the  State  of  California  to 
assure  that  such  project  poses  no  danger  to 
any  component  of  its  State  park  system; 

(9)  Redbank  and  Fancher  Creeks,  Califor- 
nia: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
May  7.  1981.  at  a  total  cost  of  $84,100,000 
(October  1984); 

(10)  Santa  Ana  River  mainstem,  including 
Santiago  Creek,  California:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  January  15.  1982, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $1,211,000,000  (October 
1983):  Provided,  That  construction  is  re- 
stricted to  the  following  elements  of  the 
project:  Improvements  at  Prado  Dam  which 
limit  the  reservoir  taking  line  to  no  greater 
than  an  elevation  of  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  feet;  Santa  Ana  River  Channel  improve- 
ment*   in    Orange    County;    improvementa 


along  Santiago  Creek;  Improvements  of  the 
Oak  Street  drain:  and  improvement  of  the 
Mill  Creek  levees;  features  for  mitigation  of 
project  effects  and  preservation  of  endan- 
gered species,  and  recreation  features  identi- 
fied in  the  Chief  of  Engineers'  report  for 
these  project  elements: 

(11)  Fountain  Creek.  Pueblo.  Colorado, 
phase  I  ODM:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  December  23.  1981.  at  a  total 
cost  of  $8,400,000  (October  1984); 

(12)  Metropolitan  Denver  and  South 
Platte  River  and  tributaries.  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Nebraska;  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  December  23,  1981,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $10,563,000  (October  1984); 

(13)  Oates  Creek,  Georgia:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  December  23, 
1981,  at  a  total  cost  of  $13,500,000  (October 
1984); 

(14)  Agana  River,  Guam:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  March  14,  1977.  at 
a  total  cost  of  $9,530,000  (October  1984); 

(15)  Alenaio  Stream.  Hawaii:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  August  15. 
1983.  at  a  total  cost  of  $7,860,000  (October 
1984); 

(16)  Big  Wood  River  and  tributaries. 
Idaho,  Interim  report— Little  Wood  River, 
vicinity  of  Gooding  and  Shoshone,  Idaho: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  No- 
vember 2.  1977.  at  a  toUl  cost  of  $4,420,000 
(October  1984); 

(17)  North  Branch  of  Chicago  River.  lUi- 
nois:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
October  29.  1984.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$14,390,000  (October  1984); 

(18)  Rock  River  at  Rockford  and  vicinity, 
Illinois.  Loves  Park  interim:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  September  15, 
1980.  at  a  total  cost  of  $27,720,000  (October 
1984): 

(19)  South  Quincy  Drainage  and  Levee 
District,  Illinois:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers dated  January  24,  1984,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $11,688,000  (October  1984): 

(20)  The  project  for  flood  control.  Little 
Calumet  River,  Indiana:  In  accordance  with 
plan  3A  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  July  2,  1984,  pro- 
vided that  all  of  the  features  of  the  plan  3A 
as  recommended  by  and  described  in  the 
report  of  the  District  Engineer  are  included, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $83,460,000  (October  1984); 

(21)  Des  Moines  River  Basin.  Iowa  and 
Minnesota:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  July  22.  1977,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$15,340,000  (October  1984); 

(22)  Mississippi  River,  Coon  Rapids  Dam 
to  Ohio  River  Green  Bay  Levee  and  Drain- 
age District  No.  2.  Iowa:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  dated  Octo-  ber  21,  1981,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $6,770,000  (October  1984); 

(23)  Interim  report  on  Perry  Creek,  Iowa: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1982,  at  a  total  cost  of  $44,200,000 
(October  1984); 

(24)  Halstead,  Kansas:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May  8,  1979,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $7,100,000  (October  1984); 

(25)  Upper  Little  Arkansas  River  Water- 
shed, Kansas:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  December  15,  1983,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $12,200,000  (October  1984); 

(26)  Atchafalaya  Basin  Flood  way  system. 
Louisiana:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  Febru-  ary  28,  1983,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$245,398,000  (October  1984); 

(27)  Bushley  Bayou.  Louisiana,  phase  I 
ODM:  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  April  30,  1980.  and  Augtiat  12,  1982.  at 
a  total  cost  of  $44,700,000  (October  1984); 

(28)  Louisiana  State  penitentiary  levee, 
Mlaaiasippi  River:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 


Engineers  dated  December  10.  1982,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $22,646,000  (October  1984): 

(29)  Quincy  Coastal  Streams.  Massachu- 
setts. Town  Brook  interim:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  December  14. 
1981.  at  a  total  cost  of  $26,500,000  (October 
1984)' 

(30)  Roughans  Point.  Revere  Massachu- 
setts: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  May  4,  1985.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$8,200,000  (October  1984); 

(31)  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
June  16,  1983.  at  a  total  cost  of  $8,454,000 
(October  1984); 

(32)  Redwood  River  at  Marshall.  Minneso- 
ta: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
November  16,  1981,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$4,280,000  (October  1984): 

(33)  Root  River  Basin,  Minnesota:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May  13, 
1977.  at  a  total  cost  of  $8,195,000  (October 
1984): 

(34)  South  Fork  Zumbro  River  Watershed 
at  Rochester,  Minnesota:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February  23.  1979. 
at  a  total  cost  of  $60,470,000  (October  1984); 

(35)  Horn  Lake  Creek  and  tributaries.  In- 
cluding Cow  Pen  Creek.  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  January  4.  1983.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$3,400,000  (October  1984); 

(36)  Sowashee  Creek.  Mississippi:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February 
25.  1985.  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,500,000  (Octo- 
ber 1984); 

(37)  Brush  Creek  and  tributaries.  Missouri 
and  Kansas;  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  January  3,  1983,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $15,770,000  (October  1984); 

(38)  Maline  Oeek,  Missouri:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  November  2,  1982, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $61,900,000  (October  1984); 

(39)  Saint  Johns  Bayou  and  New  Madrid 
Floodway.  Missouri  phase  I  ODM:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  January  4, 

1983,  at  a  total  cost  of  $108,900,000  (October 
1984); 

(40)  Cape  Girardeau.  Missouri:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  December  8. 

1984.  at  a  total  cost  of  $24,600,000  (October 
1984)' 

(41)  Robinson's  branch  of  the  Rahway 
River  at  Clark,  Scotch  Plains,  and  Rahway, 
New  Jersey:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  October  10,  1975,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $25,907,000  (October  1984); 

(42)  Rahway  River  and  Van  Winkles 
Brook  at  Springfield.  New  Jersey:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  October  24, 
1975,  at  a  total  cost  of  $17,500,000  (October 
1984)' 

(43)  Green  Brook  Subbasin,  Raritan  River 
Basin,  New  Jersey:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  September  4.  1981,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $101,832,000  (October  1984); 

(44)  Ramapo  and  Mahwah  Rivers,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  dated  November  27,  1984.  at  a 
total  cost  of  $6,200,000  (October  1984): 

(46)  Middle  Rio  Grande  flood  protection, 
Bernalillo  to  Belen,  New  Mexico:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  June  23,  1981, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $43,900,000  ((Dctober  1984): 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  U  authorised 
also  to  increase  flood  protection  through 
the  dredging  of  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Grande 
In  the  vicinity  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
to  an  elevation  lower  than  existed  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(46)  Puerco  River  and  tributaries,  Gallup. 
New  Mexico:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  September  4.  1981.  at  a  total 
cost  of  $4,160,000  (October  1984); 


(47)  Cazenovla  Creek  Watershed.  New 
York:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  September  8.  1977.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$3,026,000  (October  1984); 

(48)  Mamaroneck  and  Sheldrake  Rivers 
Basin  and  Byram  River  Basin.  New  York 
and  Connecticut;  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers dated  April  4.  1979.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$63,070,000  (October  1984): 

(49)  Tonawanda  Creek  Watershed,  New 
York:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  July  2,  1984,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$32,000,000  (October  1984); 

(50)  Sugar  Creek  Basin.  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
{Engineers  dated  February  1,  1986,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $29,100,000  (October  1984); 

(51)  Park  River,  at  Grafton,  North 
Dakota:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  April  17,  1984,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$18,790,000  (October  1984); 

(52)  Sheyenne  River,  North  DakoU: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
August  22,  1984,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$55,400,000  (October  1984):  Provided  that 
such  project  shall  Include  a  dam  and  reser- 
voir of  approximately  thirty-five  thousand 
acre-feet  of  storage  for  the  purpose  of  flood 
protection  on  the  Maple  River;  and  provided 
further  that  modlflcation  of  the  Baldhlll 
Dam  for  dam  safety  considerations  shall  not 
preclude  the  implementation  of  those 
project  features  not  dependent  on  such 
safety  modifications; 

(53)  Hocking  River  at  Logan  and  Nelson- 
ville,  Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  June  23,  1978,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$7,760,000  for  Logan  and  $8,020,000  for  Nel- 
sonvllle  (October  1984): 

(54)  Miami  River.  Fairfield,  Ohio:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  June  33, 
1980,  at  a  total  cost  of  $14,360,000  (October 
1984); 

(66)  Miami  River,  Little  Miami  River,  in- 
terim report  numbered  2,  West  CarroUton. 
Holes  Creek,  Ohio;  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  December  23,  1981,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $8,910,000  ((October  1984); 

(66)  Muskingum  River  Basin.  Ohio  (Mans- 
field): Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  February  3,  1978,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$4,266,000  (October  1984); 

(57)  Scioto  River  at  North  Chllllcothe, 
Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  September  4,  1981,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$10,740,000  (October  1984): 

(68)  Pry  Creeks.  Oklahoma:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  September  7,  1983, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $13,000,000  (October  1984): 

(59)  Mingo  Creek,  Tulsa.  Oklahoma: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  No- 
vember 16,  1981,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$133,000,000  (October  1984); 

(60)  Parker  Lake,  Muddy  Boggy  Creek. 
Oklahoma:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  May  30,  1980.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$43,000,000  (October  1984); 

(61)  Harrtaburg,  Pennsylvania,  phase  I 
GDM;  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  May  16,  1979,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$132,900,000  (October  1984): 

(62)  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  phase  I 
GDM:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  December  14,  1981,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$79,326,000  (October  1984): 

(63)  Saw  Mill  Run,  PltUburgh,  Pennsylva- 
nia; Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
January  30,  1978,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$7,863,000  (October  1964); 

(64)  Wyoming  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  phase 
I  GDM:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  October  19,  1983,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$234,700,000  (October  1984); 

(66)  Big  River  Reservoir.  Rhode  Island; 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 


March  9.  1983,  at  a  total  cost  of  $84,700,000 
(October  1984); 

(66)  Nonconnah  Creek,  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  December  23.  1982,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $26,900,000  (October  1984); 

(67)  Buffalo  Bayou  and  tributaries,  Texas: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
June  13,  1978,  at  a  total  cost  of  $90,670,000 
(October  1984); 

(68)  Boggy  Creek.  Austin.  Texas:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  January  19. 
1981.  at  a  total  cost  of  $21,300,000  (October 
1984); 

(69)  Lake  Wichita.  HoUlday  Creek.  Texas: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  July 
9.  1979,  at  a  total  cost  of  $27,300,000  (Octo- 
ber 1984): 

(70)  Lower  Rio  Grande.  Texas:  The 
project  for  flood  control.  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Basin.  Texas:  Report  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  April 
29.  1983.  at  a  total  cost  of  $195,304,000  (Oc- 
tober 1984); 

(71)  Sims  Bayou.  Texas:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  April  17.  1984,  at 
a  toUl  cost  of  $133,979,000  (October  1984); 

(72)  James  River  Basin.  Richmond,  Virgin- 
la,  phase  I  GDM:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers dated  November  16.  1981^  at  a  total 
cost  of  $101,200,000  (October  1984); 

(73)  Chehalis  River  at  South  Aberdeen 
and  Cosmopolis,  Washington:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February  8,  1977, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $21,940,000  (October  1964): 

(74)  Yakima  Union  Gap.  Washington: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May 
7, 1980,  at  a  total  cost  of  $8,789,000  (October 
1984); 

(76)  Centralla.  ChehalU  River  and  tribu- 
taries, Washington:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  June  20,  1984.  at  a  total 
cost  of  $19,600,000  (October  1984); 

(76)  Mount  Saint  Helens  Sediment  Con- 
trol. Washington:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  April  3.  1986.  at  a  total  cost 
of  $214,100,000  (October  1984):  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  a  sediment  retention  structure 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Toutle  and 
Green  Rivers,  Washington,  with  such  design 
features  and  associated  down-stream  actions 
as  are  necessary,  Including  justified  meas- 
ures to  mitigate  adverse  environmental 
Impact  associated  with  the  project;  and 

(77)  Wisconsin  River  at  Portage,  Wiscon- 
sin: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
May  20,  1986,  at  a  total  cost  of  $6,300,000 
(October  1984). 

(b)  Hmaopovirra  DcvKLontxirr.— 

(1)  Scammon  Bay.  Alaska  (hydropower): 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
August  9,  1983,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,600,000 
(October  1984); 

(2)  South  Central  Rallbelt  Area,  Alaska, 
hydroelectric  power,  Valdet  and  Copper 
River  Basin:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  October  29.  1983,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $44,000,000  (October  1984); 

(I)  Murray  Lock  and  Dam.  hydropower, 
Arkansas:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  December  38,  1961,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$98,600,000  (October  1984); 

(4)  Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Arkan- 
sas and  Oklahoma,  hydropower.  locks  and 
dams  numbered  13  and  6  and  Toad  Suck 
Perry  lock  and  dam  (numbered  8);  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  September  I. 
1983.  at  a  total  cost  of  $386,700,000  (October 
1884): 

(6)  Metropolitan  AtlanU  area  water  re- 
sources management  study,  Georgia:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  June  1. 
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1982.  at  a  total  coet  of  $26,445,000  (October 
1984): 

(6)  WX>.  Mayo  lock  and  dam  14.  hydro- 
power.  Oklahoma:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
EInclneers  dated  December  23.  1981.  at  a 
total  cost  of  $119,300,000  (October  1984): 

(7)  Fort  Gibson  Lake,  Powerhouse  Elxten- 
alon.  Oklahoma:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers dated  August  16.  1984.  at  a  total  cost 
of  $24,100,000  (October  1984); 

(8)  Blue  River  Lake,  hydroelectric  power. 
Willamette  River  Basin.  Oregon:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  August  9.  1983. 
at  a  total  cost  of  $30,101,000  (October  1984): 

(9)  McNary  lock  and  dam  second  power- 
house. Columbia  River.  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, phase  I  ODM:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  dated  June  24.  1981.  at  a  total 
cost  of  $649,000,000  (October  1984):  and 

(10)  Gregory  County  hydroelectric 
pumped  storage  facility,  stages  I  and  II. 
South  Dakota:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  April  26.  1983.  together  with 
such  additional  associated  multipurpose 
water  supply  and  irrigation  features  as  are 
generally  described  in  the  final  feasibility 
report  of  the  District  Engineer,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $1,380,000,000.  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  of  which  may  be  used  to  con- 
struct such  associated  water  supply  and  irri- 
gation features:  Provided,  That  the  addi- 
tional associated  multipurpose  water  supply 
and  irrigation  features  shall  be  undertaken 
concurrently  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or in  accordance  with  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902.  32  SUt.  388. 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supple- 
mental thereto),  as  a  unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  River  Basin  Program:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  undertake  a  feasibility 
study  of  the  additional  associated  multipur- 
pose water  supply  and  irrigation  features  of 
the  Gregory  County  hydroelectric  pumped 
storage  facility  and  that  construction  of  the 
Gregory  County  hydroelectric  pumped  stor- 
age facility  and  such  additional  associated 
multipurpose  water  supply  and  irrigation 
features  shall  not  be  undertaken  until  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  completed  the 
feasibility  report  on  such  additional  fea- 
tures and  submitted  such  report  to  the  Con- 
gress along  with  his  certification  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  benefits  of  such  features  will 
exceed  the  costs  and  that  such  additional 
features  are  physically  and  financially  feasi- 
ble, and  the  Congress  has  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  construction 
thereof. 

(CXI)  SHORELnfC  PHOTECnOIf.— 

(A)  Charlotte  County,  Florida:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  April  2.  1982. 
at  a  total  cost  of  $2,255,000  (October  1984): 

(B)  Indian  River  County.  Florida:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  D<?cember 
21.  1981.  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,934,000  (Octo- 
ber 1984): 

(C)  Panama  City  Beaches.  Florida:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  July  8.  1977, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $41,731,000  (October  1984): 

(D)  Saint  Johns  County,  Florida:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February 
36.  1980.  at  a  total  cost  of  $9,679,000  (Octo- 
ber 1984): 

(E)  Dade  Coimty.  North  of  Haulover 
Beach  Park.  Florida:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  December  27.  1983.  at  a 
total  cost  of  $15,605,000  (October  1984): 

(P)  Monroe  County.  Florida:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  April  27.  1984. 
at  a  total  cost  of  $3,142,000  (October  1984): 

(G)  Jekyll  Island.  Georgia:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  March  3.  1976.  at  a 
total  cost  of  $10,450,000  (October  1984): 


(H)  Casino  Beach.  Illinois  Shoreline.  Illi- 
nois: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  elated 
September  26.  1984.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$5,370,000  (October  1984): 

(1)  Indiana  Shoreline  E^rosion.  Indiana: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  No- 
vember 18.  1983.  at  a  total  cost  of  $7,920,000 
(October  1984): 

(J)  Atlantic  Coast  of  Maryland  and  Assa- 
teague  Island.  Virginia:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  dated  September  29.  1981.  at  a 
total  cost  of  $35,200,000  (October  1984): 

(K)  Cape  May  Point.  New  Jersey:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  for  beach  erosion 
control  and  storm  protection,  dated  Septem- 
ber 30.  1975.  at  a  total  cost  of  $6,600,000 
(October  1984).  subject  to  the  completion  of 
Phase  I  Advanced  Engineering  and  Design: 

(L)  Atlantic  Coast  of  New  York  City  from 
Rockaway  Inlet  to  Norton  Point.  New  York: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
August  18.  1976.  at  a  total  cost  of  $7,910,000 
(October  1984): 

(M)  WrightsvUle  Beach.  North  Carolina: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  De- 
cember 19.  1983.  to  extend  the  period  of 
Federal  participation  in  the  periodic  nour- 
ishment of  the  existing  project: 

(N)  The  project  for  shoreline  protection 
for  the  southeast  shore  of  Maumee  Bay. 
Lake  Erie.  Ohio,  from  Cedar  Point  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  to  West  Bay  Shore  Road. 
Oregon.  Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  July  9.  1984.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$15,800,000  October  1984:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  the  State  of  Ohio  on  the  items  of 
local  cooperation  for  such  project,  which 
are  to  be  assumed  by  the  State,  notwith- 
standing that  the  State  may  elect  to  make 
its  performance  of  any  obligation  contin- 
gent upon  the  State  legislature  making  the 
necessary  appropriations  and  funds  being 
allocated  for  the  same  or  subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the 
SUte: 

(0)  Presque  Isle  Peninsula,  Erie.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  October  2.  1981.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$28,100,000  (October  1984): 

(P)  Polly  Beach.  South  Carolina:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  March  17. 

1981.  at  a  total  cost  of  $3,335,000  (October 
1984): 

(Q)  WUloughby  Spit  and  vicinity.  Norfolk. 
Virginia:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  April  17.  1984.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$4,230,000  (October  1984):  and 

(R)  Virginia  Beach.  Virginia:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May  22.  1985. 
at  a  total  cost  of  $36,500,000  (October  1984). 

(2)  Construction  of  the  projects  author- 
ized in  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  de- 
terminations of  the  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
that  the  construction  will  be  in  compliance 
with  the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act 
(Public  Law  97-348). 

(d)  MlTIGATIOH.— 

( 1 )  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program  for  the  Sac- 
ramento River  Bank  Protection  project. 
California,  first  phase:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  dated  September  1.  1981.  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1,415,000  (October  1984): 

(2)  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake.  Sa- 
vannah River.  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  mitigation  report:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May  11. 

1982.  at  a  total  cost  of  $20,160,000  (October 
1984): 

(3)  Davenport.  Iowa  local  protection 
project,  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  plan: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  July 
9.  1979.  at  a  total  cost  of  $497,000  (October 
1984): 


(4)  Missouri  River.  fUh  and  wildlife  miti- 
gation: Iowa.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missou- 
ri: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
April  24.  1984.  at  a  total  cost  of  $50,500,000 
(October  1984): 

(5)  West  Kentucky  tributaries  projects, 
fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  plan.  Obion 
Creek.  Kentucky:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  September  16.  1980.  at  a 
total  cost  of  $4,900,000  (October  1984): 

(6)  Red  River  Waterway  FUh  and  Wildlife 
Mitigation  Plan.  Louisiana:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  December  28. 
1984.  at  a  total  cost  of  $11,200,000  (October 
1984): 

(7)  Yazoo  Backwater  project,  Mississippi, 
fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  report:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  July  12, 
1984.  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,993,000  (October 
1984): 

(8)  Downstream  Measures  at  Harry  8. 
Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Missouri: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  De- 
cember 21.  1981.  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,100,000 
(October  1984): 

(9)  SmithviUe  Lake.  Little  Platte  River. 
Missouri  plan  for  replacement  of  the  Trim- 
ble Wildlife  Area:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  September  22.  1977.  at  a 
total  cost  of  $7,870,000  (October  1984): 

(10)  Cape  May  Inlet  to  Lower  Township. 
New  Jersey,  phase  I  GDM:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  December  23. 
1981.  Including  construction  of  measures  at 
Lower  Township  to  mitigate  for  the  erosion 
attributed  to  the  existing  navigation  project 
generally  In  accordance  with  mitigation  fea- 
tures for  Lower  Township  of  Plan  B  of  the 
Phase  I  General  Design  Memorandum, 
titled:  "Cape  May  Inlet  to  Lower  Township. 
New  Jersey."  dated  August  1980.  at  a  total 
cost  of  $17,300,000  (October  1984):  and 

(11)  Cooper  Lake  and  Channels  project. 
Texas.  Report  on  Fish  and  Wildlife  Mitiga- 
tion: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
May  21.  1982,  at  a  total  cost  of  $14,743,000 
(October  1984). 

(e)  Inland  and  Recreational  Harbors.— 

(1)  Helena  Harbor.  Phillips  County,  Ar- 
kansas: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  October  17.  1980,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$56,403,000  (October  1984): 

(2)  White  River  Navigation  to  BatesviUe. 
Arkansas:  Report  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  December  23.  1981.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$27,000,000  (October  1984): 

(3)  Lake  Pontchartrain.  North  Shore.  Lou- 
isiana: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  February  14,  1979.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$1,264,000  (October  1984): 

(4)  Greenville  Harbor.  Mississippi:  Re- 
ports of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  No- 
vember IS.  1977.  and  February  22,  1982,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $42,600,000  (October  1984): 

(5)  Vicksburg  Harbor,  Mississippi:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  August  13. 
1979.  at  a  total  cost  of  $77,700,000  (October 
1984): 

(6)  Saint  Louis  Harbor.  Missouri  and  lUl- 
nois:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
April  30.  1984.  at  a  total  cost  of  $30,340,000 
(October  1984): 

(7)  Olcott  Harbor.  New  York:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  June  11.  1980. 
at  a  total  cost  of  $12,445,000  (October  1984): 

(8)  Memphis  Harbor,  Memphis.  Tennes- 
see: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
February  25.  1981.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$106,105,000  (October  1984): 

(9)  Disposition  of  Kentucky  River.  Ken- 
tucky, Locks  and  Dams  5  through  14: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  July 
2. 1984.  for  disposition  purposes  without  any 
construction  cost:  and 


(10)  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway 
Bridtet,  North  Carolina:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  October  1,  1976,  at 
a  total  coat  of  $8,800,000  (October  1984). 

(f )  BAHK  STABIUtAnOM.— 

(1)  Bethel.  Alaska:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Encineen  dated  July  30, 1983.  at  a  total  cut 
of  $16,110,000  (October  1984). 

(g)  DmOHSTRATION.— 

(1)  Cabin  Creek.  West  Virginia.  Demon- 
stration Reclamation  project:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  March  1.  1979,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $43,000,000  (October  1984):  and 

(2)  Lava  flow  control.  Island  of  Hawaii. 
Hawaii:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  July  21.  1981.  at  a  total  coat  of 
$5,470,000  (October  1984). 

TITLE  VIII-REVENUE  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  Ml.  BHORTTrrLB. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Harbor 
Maintenance  Revenue  Act  of  1985". 

SEC  8M.  IMPOSmON  OP  HARBOR  MAINTENANCE 
CHARGE. 

(a)  Oenxral  Rulx.— Chapter  36  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
certain  other  excise  taxes)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  chapter  heading  the  fol- 
lowing new  subchapter: 

"SincHAPTER  A— Harbor  Maintxnancz 
Charge 

"Sec.  4461.  Imposition  of  charge. 

"Sec.  4462.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 

-SBC  4WI.  IMPOSITION  OF  CHARGE. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— There  is  hereby  Im- 
posed a  charge  on— 

"(1)  any  port  use.  or 

"(3)  any  port  maintenance  use, 

"(b)  Amount  of  Charge.— The  amount  of 
the  charge  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  on— 

"(1)  any  port  use  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  0.04  percent  of  the  value  of  the  commer- 
cial cargo  Involved,  and 

"(3)  any  port  maintenance  use  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  $0,005  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  net  registered  tons  of  the  com- 
mercial vessel  Involved. 

"(c)  Liability  and  Time  op  Imposition  op 
Charoe.- 

"(1)  Liability.— 

"(A)  Port  use  charge.- The  charge  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (aKl)  on  a  port  use 
shall  be  paid  by— 

"(i)  In  the  case  of  cargo  entering  the 
United  States,  the  importer, 

"(ID  in  the  case  of  cargo  to  be  exported 
from  the  United  States,  the  exporter,  or 

"(111)  in  any  other  case,  the  shipper. 

"(B>  Port  maintenance  use  charge.— The 
charge  imposed  by  subsection  (a)(3)  on  a 
port  maintenance  use  shall  be  paid  by  the 
vessel  owner. 

"(3)  Time  op  imfositioii.— 

"(A)  Port  use  charge.- The  charge  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)(1)  on  a  port  use  de- 
scribed In  section  4463(a)(lKA)  shall  be  im- 
posed— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  cargo  to  be  exported 
from  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  load- 
ing, and 

"(li)  In  any  other  case,  at  the  time  of  un- 
loading. 

"(B)  Other  charges.- Any  charge  Imposed 
by  this  subchapter  not  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  Imposed  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  in  regulations. 

"SEC.  4MX.  DEFINITIONS  AND  SPBaAL  RULES. 

"(a)  Definitions.- For  puriKwes  of  this 
subchapter— 

"(1)  Port  use.- The  term  port  use' 
means— 

"(A)  the  loading  or  unloading  of  commer- 
cial cargo  on  or  from  a  commercial  vessel  at 
a  port,  or 


"(B)  the  use  of  any  Or«at  Lakes  navifa- 
tion  Improvement,  Including  any  use  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(3)  Port  maintenamcb  use.— The  term 
'port  maintenance  use'  means  the  use  of  any 
port  or  Great  Lakes  navigation  improve- 
ment for— 

"(A)  the  purpose  of  bunkering,  refitting, 
or  repair  of  a  conunerclal  vessel, 

"(B)  the  convenience  of  a  commercial 
vessel,  or 

"(C)  any  similar  purpose  In  connection 
with  a  commercial  vessel. 

"(3)  Port.- 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'port'  mean* 
any  channel  or  harbor  (or  component  there- 
of) in  the  United  SUtes.  which— 

"(I)  is  not  an  inland  waterway  or  Great 
Lakes  navigation  Improvement,  and 

"(11)  Is  open  to  public  navigation. 

"(B)  Exception  por  certain  pacilitim.— 
The  term  'port'  does  not  Include  any  chan- 
nel or  harbor  with  respect  to  which  no  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  used  since  1977  for 
construction,  maintenance,  or  operation,  or 
which  was  deauthorlzed  by  Federal  law 
before  1985. 

"(C)  Special  nxnx  for  CoLtnaiA  River.- 
The  term  'port'  shall  Include  the  channels 
of  the  Columbia  River  In  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  only  up  to  the 
downstream  side  of  Bonneville  lock  and 
dam. 

"(4)  Great  Lakes  navigation  improve- 
ment.— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  term  Great  Lakes 
navigation  Improvement'  means  any  lock. 
channel,  harbor,  or  navigational  facility  lo- 
cated in  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  United 
States  or  their  connecting  waterways. 

"(B)  Connecting  waterways.— The  con- 
necting waterways  of  the  Great  Lakes  of 
the  United  SUtes  Include,  but  are  not  limit- 
ed to,  the  Detroit  River,  the  Saint  Clair 
River.  Lake  Saint  Clair,  and  the  Saint 
Marys  River. 

"(C)  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway.— The  term 
'Great  Lakes  navigation  Improvement'  shall 
not  Include  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  (or 
any  component  thereof). 

"(5)  Commercial  cargo.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'commercial 
cargo'  means  any  cargo  transported  on  a 
commercial  vessel,  Including  passengers 
transported  for  compensation  or  hire. 

"(B)  Certain  items  not  iNCLUSiEB,— The 
term  'commercial  cargo'  does  not  Include— 

"(i)  bunker  fuel,  ship's  stores,  sea  stores, 
or  the  legitimate  equipment  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  a  vessel,  or 

"(11)  fish  or  other  aquatic  animal  life 
caught  on  a  United  States  vessel  and  not 
previously  landed  on  shore. 

"(6)  Commercial  vbssil.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'commercial 
vessel'  means  any  vessel  used— 

"(I)  in  transporting  cargo  by  water  for 
compensation  or  hire,  or 

"(11)  In  transporting  cargo  by  water  In  the 
business  of  the  owner,  lessee,  or  operator  of 
the  vessel. 

"(B)  Exclusion  op  perries.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  term  'commercial 
vessel'  does  not  include  any  ferry  engaged 
primarily  in  the  ferrying  of  passengers  (In- 
cluding their  vehicles)  between  poInU 
within  the  United  States,  or  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  contiguous  countries. 

"(11)  Ferry —The  term  ferry'  means  any 
vessel  which  arrives  In  the  United  States  on 
a  regular  schedule  at  intervals  of  at  least 
once  each  day. 

"(7)  Value.— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  term  'value'  means, 
except  as  provided  In  regulations,  the  value 


of  any  commercial  cargo  as  determined  by 
standard  commercial  documenUtion. 

"(B)  Transportation  op  passengers.— In 
the  case  of  the  transporutlon  of  passengers 
for  hire,  the  term  value'  means  the  actual 
charge  paid  for  such  service  or  the  prevail- 
ing charge  for  comparable  service  if  no 
actual  charge  Is  paid. 

"(b)  Special  Ritlb  for  Hawaii  amb  PoasES- 

SIOHS.— 

""(1)  In  general.- No  charge  shall  be  im- 
poMd  under  section  4461(a)(1)  with  respect 
to- 

"(A)  cargo  loaded  on  a  vessel  In  a  port  in 
the  United  SUtes  mainland  for  transporta- 
tion to  Hawaii  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  State*  for  ultimate  use  or  consump- 
tion in  Hawaii  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  States, 

"(B)  cargo  loaded  on  a  vessel  in  Hawaii  or 
any  possession  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
transportation  to  the  United  SUtes  main- 
land for  ultimate  use  or  consumption  In  the 
United  SUtes  mainland,  or 

"(C)  the  unloading  of  cargo  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  In  Hawaii  or  any 
possession  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  In  the 
United  SUtes  mainland,  respectively. 

""(3)  United  States  mainland.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "United 
SUtes  mainland'  means  the  continental 
United  SUtes  and  Alaska. 

"(c)    Cookdination    op   Charges    Where 

TRANSPORTAnON  SUBJECT  "TO  TaX  IMPOSED  BY 

Section  4043.— No  charge  shall  be  Imposed 
under  this  subchapter  with  respect  to  the 
loading  or  unloading  of  any  cargo  on  or 
from  a  vesiel  If  any  fuel  of  such  vessel  haa 
been  (or  will  be)  subject  to  the  Ux  Imposed 
by  section  4042  (relating  to  tax  on  fuel  used 
In  commercial  transporutlon  on  Inland  wa- 
terways). 

"(d)  Exemption  for  United  States.— No 
charge  shall  be  Imposed  under  this  subchap- 
ter on  t^e  United  SUtes  or  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  thereof. 

"(e)  Extension  or  Provisions  of  Law  Ap> 

PLICABLE  TO  CUSTOMS  DU'TY.- 

""(1)  IN  GENERAL.- Except  to  the  extent 
otherwise  provided  In  regulations,  all  ad- 
minlstntlve  and  enforcement  provisions  of 
customi  laws  and  regulations  shall  apply  In 
respect  of  the  charge  Imposed  by  this  sub- 
chapter (and  In  respect  of  persons  liable 
therefor)  as  If  such  charge  were  a  customs 
duty.  Por  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, any  penalty  expressed  In  terms  of  a 
relationship  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  shall 
be  treated  .u  not  less  than  the  amount 
which  bears  a  similar  relationship  to  the 
value  of  the  cargo. 

"(S)  Jurisdiction  op  cotnin  and  aoen- 
ciEa-Por  purposes  of  determining  the  ju> 
risdlctlon  of  any  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  my  agency  of  the  United  SUtes.  the 
charge  Imposed  by  this  subchapter  shall  be 
treated  as  If  such  charge  were  a  custom* 
dut). 

""(})  Administrative  provieion*  applioa- 
BLi  TO  TAX  LAW  NOT  TO  APPLY. -The  Charge 
imposed  by  this  subchapter  shall  not  be 
trested  as  a  ux  for  purposes  of  subtitle  P  of 
thli  title  or  any  other  provision  of  law  retat- 
log  to  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  internal  revenue  taxes. 

"^(f)  Limits  on  Number*  op  Cnarou.— Por 
psrposes  of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  only  1  charge  shall  be  Imposed  under 
HCtlon  4461(a)(  1 )  with  respect  to— 

"(A)  the  transportation  of  the  same  cargo 
on  the  same  vessel,  and 

"(B)  the  loading  and  unloading  of  identi* 
sal  cargo  at  1  port,  and 
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"(2)  the  charge  Imposed  by  section 
4401(aK2)  shall  not  be  Imposed  more  than  3 
times  In  any  calendar  year  upon  any  vessel. 

"(g)  Rksulatiohs.— The  Secretary  may 
prescribe  such  additional  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subchapter  including,  but  not  limited 


"(1)  regulations  providing  for  the  manner 
and  method  of  payment  and  collection  of 
any  charge. 

"(2)  regulations  providing  for  the  posting 
of  bonds  to  secure  payment  of  any  charge. 

"(3)  regulations  exempting  any  transac- 
tion or  class  of  transactions  from  the  charge 
imposed  by  this  subchapter  where  the  col- 
lection of  such  charge  is  not  administrative- 
ly practical,  and 

"(4)  regulations  providing  for  the  remit- 
tance or  mitigation  of  penalties  and  the  set- 
tlement or  compromise  of  claims.". 

(b)  Clexical  AMENSMnrr.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  36  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  before  the  item  relating  to 
subchapter  D: 


"SUBCHAPTKR  A.  Harbor  maintenance 
charge.". 

(c)  Effictivb  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1.  1986. 

SBC  «•!  CREATION  OF  HARBOR  MAINTENANCE 
TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  Iif  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  establishment  of  trust  funds)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  9504  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC.  «S*S.  HARBOR  MAINTENANCE  TRUST  FUND. 

"(a)  Creation  or  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  'Harbor  Maintenance  Trust  Fund',  con- 
sisting of  such  amounts  as  may  be— 

"(1)  appropriated  to  the  Harbor  Mainte- 
nance Trust  Fund  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  transferred  to  the  Harbor  Mainte- 
nance Trust  Fund  by  the  Saint  Lavrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  puisuant 
to  section  13(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  13. 1954. 
or 

"(3)  credited  to  the  Harbor  Maintenance 
Trust  Fund  as  provided  in  section  9602(b). 

"(b)  Transfer  to  Harbor  Maintenance 
Trust  Funs  op  Amounts  Equivalent  to 
Certain  Charges.— There  are  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Harbor  Maintenance  Tmst 
Fund  amounts  equivalent  to  the  charge*  re- 
ceived In  the  Treasury  under  section  4461 
(relating  to  harbor  maintenance  charge). 

"(c)  Expenditures  From  Harbor  Maivte- 
HANCE  Trust  Fund.— Amounts  in  the  Harbor 
Maintenance  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available, 
as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts,  for 
making  expenditures  for— 

"(1)  payments  described  in  section  607  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  d! 
1985  (as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section),  and 

"(2)  payments  of  rebates  of  tolls  or 
charges  pursuant  to  section  13(b)  of  the  Act 
of  May  13.  1954  (as  in  effect  on  the  date  ol 
enactment  of  this  section).". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subctiapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  C(xle  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  9504  the  following  new  item: 


"Sec.    9S0S.    Harbor    Maintenance    Tniat 
Pund.". 

(c)  EPFEfiivi  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1.  1986. 

SEC  8M.  INLAND  WATERWAYS  TAX. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
4042  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  tax  on  fuel  used  in  commercial 
transportation  on  inland  waterways)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Amount  op  Tax.— The  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  determined  from  the 
following  table: 

"(1)  Uses  before  i98>.— 

The  tax  per 
"If  the  use  occurs—  gallon  Is— 

After  September  30.   1983. 

and    before    O:tober    1. 

1985 8  cents 

After  September  30.  1985. 

and    before    January    1. 

1988 10  cents. 

"(2)  Uses  after  198?.- 
"If  the  use  occurs  The  tax  per 

during  calendar  year—        gallon  is— 

1988 11  cents 

1989 12  cents 

1990 13  cents 

1991 14  cents 

1992 15  cents 

1993 16  cents 

1994 X 17  cents 

1995 18  cenU 

1996 19  cents 

1997  and  thereafter 20  cents.". 

(b)  Fuel  Use  on  Tennessek-Tombicbee 
Waterway  Subject  to  Inland  Waterway 
Tax.— Section  206  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Revenue  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(27)  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway: 
Prom  its  confluence  with  the  Tennessee 
River  to  the  Warrior  River  at  Demopolis. 
Alabama.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1.  1986. 

SEC.  8M.  INLAND  WATERWAYS  TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  establishment  of  trust  funds)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC.  S5«C  INLAND  WATERWAYS  TRUST  FUND. 

"(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  'Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund',  consist- 
ing of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated 
or  credited  to  such  Trust  Fund  as  provided 
in  this  section  or  section  9602(b). 

"(b)  Transfer  to  Trust  Fund  of  Amounts 
Equivalent  to  Certain  Taxes.- There  are 
hereby  appropriated  to  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Trust  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
taxes  received  in  the  Treasury  under  section 
4042  (relating  to  tax  on  fuel  used  in  com- 
mercial transportation  on  inland  water- 
ways). 

"(c)  Expenditures  From  Trust  Fund.- 
Amounts  In  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund  shall  be  available,  as  provided  by  ap- 
propriation Acts  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  501  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1985  (as  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section),  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  be  expended  for 
construction.  rehabillUtlon,  .-nodlflcatlon. 
and  post-authorization  planning  of  naviga- 
tion lock  and  dam  projects  (or  any  compo- 
nent thereof)  on  the  Inland  and  Intracoastal 
vaterways  of  the  United  SUtes  which  are 


authorized  in  sections  502  and  504(e)  of 
such  Act  (as  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Sections 
203  and  204  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1978  (relating  to  Inland  Water- 
ways Trust  Fund)  are  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  9506.  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  April  1, 
1986. 

(2)  Inland  waterways  trust  fund  treated  as 
continuation  of  old  trust  fund.— The  Inland 
Waterways  Trust  Fund  established  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be 
treated  for  all  purposes  of  law  as  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund 
established  by  section  203  of  the  Inland  Wa- 
terways Revenue  Act  of  1978.  Any  reference 
in  aoy  law  to  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund  established  by  such  section  203  shall 
be  deemed  to  Include  (wherever  appropri- 
ate) a  reference  to  the  Inland  Waterways 
Trust  Fund  established  by  this  section. 

SEC.    8(6.    SAINT    LAWRENCE    SEAWAY    EXPENDI- 
TURES AND  REBATES  OF  TOLLS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Act  of  May  13.  1954 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  of  section  4(a). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12)  of  section  4(a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  and", 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  4(a)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  shall  accept  such  amounts  as  may  be 
transferred  to  the  Corporation  under  sec- 
tion 9505(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  except  that  such  amounts 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  and  maintaining  those  works 
which  the  Corporation  Is  obligated  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  3  of  this  Act. ',  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"REBATE  OF  CHARGES  OR  TOLLS 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  Harbor  Maintenance  Trust  Fund, 
at  such  times  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe,  all  revenues  derived  from  the 
collection  of  charges  or  tolls  established 
under  section  12  of  this  Act. 

"(bHl)  The  Corporation  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  such  form 
and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe,  the  Identity  of  any 
person  who  pays  a  charge  or  toll  to  the  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  a  commercial  vessel  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4462(a)(6)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954). 

"(2)  Within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of  a  cer- 
tification described  in  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  rebate,  out 
of  the  Harbor  Maintenance  Trust  Fund,  to 
the  person  described  in  paragraph  (1)  the 
amount  of  the  charge  or  toll  paid  pursuant 
to  section  12  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendmente 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1.  1986. 


SBC  888.  RBPORT  ON  REDUCTION  OR  BUMINATION 
or  TOLLS  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES  AND 
THE  SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY. 

Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  In  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of 
TrmnsporUtlon,  shall  initiate  discussions 
with  the  Government  of  Canada  with  the 
objective  of  reducing  or  eliminating  all  tolls 
on  the  international  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  progress  of  such  discussions 
and  on  the  economic  effects  upon  water- 
borne  commerce  In  the  United  States  of  any 
proposed  reduction  or  elimination  in  tolls. 

SBC.  MT.  STUDY  OF  CARGO  DIVERSION. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  consul- 
Utlon with  the  United  SUtes  Customs  Serv- 
ice and  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
Impact  of  the  port  use  charge  imposed 
under  section  4461(aKl)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  on  potential  diver- 
sions of  cargo  to  Canada  and  Mexico  from 
United  SUtes  ports.  The  report  of  the  study 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
and  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  not  later  than  1  year 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  to  the  manager  of  the  bill 
for  our  side  of  the  aisle,  Senator 
Abdnor. 

Mr,  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  to  my  Senate  col- 
leagues S.  1567,  the  Water  Resources 
I>evelopment  Act  of  1986.  This  legisla- 
tion is  the  product  of  6  years  of  work 
by  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee, 

I  thank  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee for  their  continued  support  in 
seeking  to  resolve  the  controversies 
which  have  hounded  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers program  for  the  last  decade. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order.  The  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  is  introducing  the 
first  water  bill  to  appear  on  this  floor 
in  a  decade.  I  think  he  should  be 
heard. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thamk  my  colleague. 

The  conunittee  chairman,  Senator 
STArroRD,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  Senator 
Bentsen,  have  lent  continuous  support 
and  encouragement  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  Resources  in  its  effort  to 
produce  an  omnibus  water  bill  which 
reforms  and  redirects  the  civil  works 
construction  program  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

I  must  also  express  a  very  special 
thanks  to  my  colleague.  Senator  Moy- 


ifiHAH,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources. Without  his  continual  help 
and  guidance  and  also  having  to  give 
from  time  to  time,  this  bill  would 
never  have  come  about.  I  thank  him 
sincerely  for  the  great  contribution  he 
has  made  to  this  legislation. 

His  commitment  to  wise  water  re- 
source development  and  his  constant 
involvement  in  the  many  facets  of  this 
legislation  have  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  present  to  the  Senate  a  fair  and 
balanced  water  resources  development 
act. 

I  am  sure  that  the  aspects  of  this  bill 
which  my  colleagues  have  heard  the 
most  about  are  the  user  fee  and  cost 
sharing  provisions. 

Let  us  not  get  these  two  things  con- 
fused Mr.  President. 

The  term  "user  fees"  refers  to 
charges  assessed  for  making  use  of 
Federal  navigation  facilities.  The  pro- 
visions of  S.  1667  which  relate  to  such 
charges  are  found  in  title  VIII.  I  will 
not  now  tuldress  them  since  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  managers  will  be  dis- 
cussing these  provisions  In  detail. 

Cost  sharing  refers  to  the  percent- 
age of  total  project  construction  costs 
which  are  to  be  provided  by  non-Fed- 
eral interests.  Cost  sharing  may  be  re- 
quired during  the  period  of  actual  con- 
struction, repayed  over  time,  or  some 
combination  of  payments  over  time 
and  during  construction. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  Is  anyone 
who  still  believes  corps  projects  can  be 
built  in  the  future  without  Increasing 
the  non-Federal  cost  sharing. 

If  there  is,  they  have  not  been 
paying  much  attention  to  the  decade 
long  debate  which  has  kept  omnibus 
water  legislation  from  passing  In  Con- 
gress. 

Let  us  face  it:  This  debate  ha«  been  a 
debate  over  how  much  cost  sharing  is 
appropriate,  not  a  debate  over  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  a  new  cost  shar- 
ing policy. 

We  Just  cannot  build  these  projects 
in  the  future  without  having  a  larger 
financial  commitment  from  project 
sponsors. 

On  the  other  hand,  local  sponsors 
cannot  be  expected  to  put  up  addition- 
al costs  without  having  a  greater  say 
in  the  entire  process  of  developing  a 
project.  Nor  can  they  be  expected  to 
put  up  additional  costs  If  they  simply 
do  not  have  the  ability  to  do  so. 

Tmx  VI 


Under  8. 1567  the  IlmlU  and  scope  of 
feasibility  studies  for  all  types  of  corps 
projects  will  be  determined  In  a  proc- 
ess of  continuing  consultation  and  col- 
laboration between  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  non-Federal  sponsors  of 
project  development. 

In  the  future,  the  desires  of  local  In- 
terests as  to  the  type  of  project  to  be 
Implemented,  the  slse  of  the  project, 
the  area  to  be  Included,  and  many 
other  factors  will  have  to  be  negotiat- 
ed and  jointly  determined.  Instead  of 
being  mandated  and  Imposed  by  the 
corps. 

The  cost  sharing  provisions  of  this 
legislation  for  project  construction  are 
neither  burdensome  nor  disruptive. 
They  are  the  minimum  necessary  to 
provide  for  a  market  test  of  project  vi- 
ability. 

Very  briefly,  this  bill  requires  a  25- 
85  percent  local  share  for  flood  control 
projects  that  Includes  the  cost  of  lands 
and  a  5-percent  contribution  In  cash 
during  construction.  This  would  be 
subject  to  an  ability  to  pay  determina- 
tion made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  statement.  The 
projects  authorized  In  this  legislation 
would  subject  to  the  abllity-to-pay  de- 
termination made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army, 

For  port  projects  less  than  20  feet 
deep.  It  requires  10  percent  of  the 
project  costs  to  be  paid  during  con- 
struction, and  10  percent  to  be  paid 
back  over  time. 

For  port  projects  between  20  and  45 
feet  deep.  It  requires  25  percent  of  the 
project  costs  to  be  paid  during  con- 
struction, and  10  percent  to  be  paid 
back  over  time. 

For  port  projects  deepened  below  45 
feet,  50  percent  of  the  project  cost  Is 
required  to  be  paid  during  construc- 
tion, and  10  percent  is  to  be  paid  back 
over  time. 

And  while  It  Is  technically  not  cost 
sharing,  this  bill  requires  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  the  Inland  water- 
way locks  and  dam  projects  In  the  bill 
are  to  be  paid  for  from  the  inland  wa- 
terway trust  fund. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  which  gives  more 
detail  on  the  cost  sharing  provisions  of 
the  legislation  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Uble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  these 
cost  sharing  provisions  are  the  heart 
of  this  legislation,  and  the  committee 
has  struggled  with  the  problem  of  how 
much  for  over  6  years.  We  have  heard 
from  literally  hundreds  of  witnesses  in 
26  hearings  held  around  the  country.  I 
believe  that  the  cost  sharing  which 
this  bill  requires  is  the  minimum 
amount  on  which  all  the  interested 
and  affected  parties,  including  the  ad- 
ministration, can  agree.  Therefore,  as 
I  have  indicated  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  we  will  strenuously  oppose 
any  watering  down  of  these  provisions 
here  today.  We  cannot  expect  the 
President  to  sign  a  water  bill  which 
falls  below  his  minimum  requirements 
for  cost  sharing. 

Mr.  President  a  second  interest  of 
my  colleagues  concerns  the  costs  of 
this  legislation. 

Nothing  in  this  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  proceed  to  construction. 
What  we  are  doing  today  is  authoriz- 
ing projects  that  the  Congress  may 
choose  to  provide  funds  for  in  the 
future. 

Furthermore,  we  are  establishing  ob- 
ligation ceilings  on  the  level  of  con- 
struction activity  which  the  corps  may 
program  over  the  next  5  years.  These 
ceilings  are  in  agreement  with  current 
projections  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

Through  this  mechanism,  we  have 
insured  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  a 
huge  jiunp  in  the  corps  budget  as  a 
result  of  enacting  this  bill,  and  I  think 
that  the  administration's  support  for 


this  legislature  is  based  in  large  part 
on  the  fact  that  we  have  taken  the 
necessary  precautions  to  insure  that 
this  is  the  case. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $11  billion  in  new  construction 
projects  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers: 
181  major  projects  are  authorized.  And 
every  single  one  of  them  has  complet- 
ed planning  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

If  a  project  has  favorably  completed 
corps  planning,  it  is  in  the  bill.  If  a 
project  is  still  in  the  pipeline  then  it  is 
not  in  the  bill,  and  I  don't  believe  it 
should  be.  Until  the  corps  plan  is  com- 
pletely reviewed  the  precise  costs  are 
not  finalized,  the  environmental  im- 
pacts are  not  defined  and  accounted 
for,  and  the  engineering  may  not  even 
be  complete.  In  addition,  it  is  not  until 
the  final  corps  plan  is  being  reviewed 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  that  affect- 
ed local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
proposed  plan  of  development,  and 
comment  formaUy  on  its  specifics. 

This  is  the  most  conservative,  con- 
sistently applied,  and  objective  criteria 
ever  employed  in  the  selection  of  corps 
projects  for  inclusion  in  an  Omnibus 
water  bill.  It  is  another  reason  the  ad- 
ministration supports  this  legislation. 

At  some  point  though,  enough  is 
enough,  Mr.  President,  and  I  believe 
we  are  at  that  point  with  this  bill  right 
now.  If  the  corps  stopped  all  current 
construction  activity  and  programmed 
funds  only  for  the  179  projects  includ- 
ed in  this  bill,  the  current  level  of  con- 


struction could  be  carried  out  for  at 
least  12  years. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  this  legis- 
lation is  that  we  turn  it  into  a  Christ- 
mas tree  and  authorize  every  project 
in  the  corps  planning  pipeline,  no 
matter  how  premature. 

The  President  is  going  to  approve  a 
water  development  bill  that  is  sensible 
and  reasonable  when  it  comes  to 
project  authorizations.  He  is  not  going 
to  sign  a  Christmas  tree,  and  we  all 
know  it,  and  I  cannot  emphasize  that 
enough. 

So.  as  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
Enivronment  and  Public  Works  leader- 
ship will  oppose  the  addition  of  any 
new  project  or  program  authorization 
to  this  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  great  economic  opportunities  this 
Nation's  water  resources  offer  to  us  re- 
quires a  new  partnership  between  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  interests.  While 
this  new  partnership  extends  beyond 
cost  sharing,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  new  cost  sharing  policies  are  at 
its  heart. 

Without  a  new  agreement  such  as 
the  one  which  we  have  worked  out  in 
S.  1567.  the  Nation  will  not  be  able  to 
benefit  from  the  wise  and  prudent  de- 
velopment of  its  water  resources. 

We  have  already  spent  a  decade  on 
the  debate  of  these  issues.  EUther  we 
possess  the  wisdom  to  move  forward 
with  this  new  partnership,  or  in  many 
cases  we  will  miss  the  opportunites  for 
the  economic,  environmentally  sound 


growth  which  the  projects  in  this  bill 
provide. 

This  bill  represents  an  Important  in- 
vestment in  this  Nation's  future,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its  pas- 
sage in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  now  to 
describe  In  some  detail  the  eight  titles 
of  S.  1739  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  this  bill  for  a  more 
complete  explanation  of  many  of 
these  provisions.  For  the  convenience 
of  my  colleagues,  I  will  indicate  which 
of  the  bill's  provisions  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  are  modified  or  deleted 
by  the  committee  leadership's  amend- 
ment which  was  reproduced  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  11, 
1986.  on  page  S2432.  A  detailed  expla- 
nation of  that  amendment  can  be 
found  along  with  the  amendment 
itself. 

Title  I  limits  the  amount  of  money 
which  can  be  obligated  on  an  annual 
basis  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  all 
water  resources  construction.  Under 
this  title,  Corps  of  Engineers  construc- 
tion obligations  would  be  limited  to 
$1.3  billion  annually  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1986-90.  This  limitation  on 
expenditures  reflects  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  estimates  of  spending 
for  corps  construction  work  and  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries 
project.  This  title  is  fundamental  to 
shaping  the  Impact  S.  1567  will  have 
on  the  Corps  of  Engineers  construc- 
tion program  and  on  the  Federal 
budget. 

Even  though  the  primary  purpose  of 
S.  1567  is  to  revitalize  and  reform  the 
water  resources  program  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  we  should  not  do  this  at 
the  expense  of  an  increased  Federal 
deficit.  So,  while  S.  1567  authorizes 
over  $10  billion  in  new  construction 
projects,  the  title  I  cap  on  annual  con- 
struction obligations  prevents  adverse 
budgetary  consequences.  The  cap  on 
construction  costs  exempts  the  out- 
years  of  multiyear  construction  con- 
tracts and  any  amounts  obligated  by 
the  Corps  against  reimbursement  ex- 
pected by  other  Federal  agencies  or 
local  project  sponsors  for  work  they 
have  performed. 

The  committee  leadership  amend- 
ment sets  back  by  1  year,  each  of  the 
dates  in  title  I. 

Title  II  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions which  are  crafted  to  encourage 
more  efficient  operation,  management, 
and  development  in  programs  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  in  certain  as- 
pects of  Soil  Conservation  Service  Pro- 
grams. 

Under  section  201,  if  any  particular 
landowner  is  expected  to  receive  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  flood  control 
benefits  of  a  corps  project,  that  land- 
owner Is  required  to  pay  50  percent  of 
the  costs  allocated  to  providing  that 


benefit.  This  section  will  prevent  any 
individual's  receiving  windfall  flood 
control  benefits  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  non-Federal 
project  sponsors.  This  section  is  clari- 
fied by  the  committee  leadership's 
amendment. 

Section  202  requires  that  reports  on 
projects  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
with  recreation  benefits  must  contain 
information  on  similar  recreation  fa- 
cilities in  the  project  area  and  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  project  on  the 
usage  of  those  facilities. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  section, 
as  well  as  section  205,  206.  and  207  in- 
volve the  work  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  These  sections  involve 
only  those  projects  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Projects  submit- 
ted to  the  Agriculture  Committees  of 
the  Congress  are  not  affected  by  these 
sections. 

Section  203  initiates  a  new  deauthor- 
ization  procedure  for  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers water  resources  projects.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  that 
there  is  presently  a  $36.2  billion  back- 
log of  corps  projects.  More  of  these 
projects  are  seriously  outdated  or  are 
presently  Infeaslble.  The  existing  de- 
authorization  procedure  developed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  proven  to 
be  a  cumbersome  and  Ineffective 
method  for  eliminating  this  enormous 
backlog.  Section  203  would  require 
that  any  corps  project  on  which  con- 
struction had  not  begun  within  10 
years  of  its  authorization,  be  auto- 
matically deauthorized.  Exceptions  are 
made  for  those  projects  still  consid- 
ered viable  and  justified  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  consultation  with  the 
affected  State  or  States.  This  section 
is  clarified  by  the  committee  leader- 
ship amendment. 

Section  204  rescinds  authority  for 
the  Corps  of  ETngineers  to  conduct  a 
project  survey  if  no  funds  have  been 
spent  on  that  survey  within  5  years  of 
its  congressional  authorization.  As 
with  authorized  corps  construction 
projects,  there  is  also  a  large  backlog- 
estimated  to  be  $366  million— of  corps 
water  project  surveys  which  were  au- 
thorized years  ago  and  for  one  reason 
or  another  are  unneeded  or  outdated. 
Should  the  need  to  address  a  water  re- 
sources problem  remain  strong,  either 
Public  Works  Committee  can  pass  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  corps  to 
study  the  problem  and  consider  solu- 
tions. 

Section  205  requires  that  all  SCS 
small  watersheds  projects  submitted 
to  the  Senate  and  House  Public  Works 
Committees  after  January  1,  1986,  and 
having  a  Federal  cost  greater  than  $10 
million,  must  be  authorized  by  an  act 
of  Congress.  Presently,  these  projects, 
regardless  of  cost,  are  authorized  by 


resolutions  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Public  Works  Committees.  Projects 
with  a  Federal  cost  exceeding  $10  mil- 
lion are  too  large  to  be  authorized 
solely  by  conunlttee  resolution:  they 
deserve  the  consideration  of  the  full 
Congress.  Requiring  such  an  act  of 
Congress  will  help  to  focus  congres- 
sional attention  on  this  Important  pro- 
gram and  Its  larger  projects. 

Section  206  requires  that  any  Soil 
Conservation  Service  small  watersheds 
project  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Public  Works  Committee  must 
have  at  least  20  percent  of  its  benefits 
directly  related  to  agriculture. 

A  major  intent  of  Public  Law  83-566 
was  to  provide  benefits  to  agriculture 
and  agriculture-related  purposes.  In  a 
significant  number  of  projects  re- 
viewed by  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  agriculture 
benefits  have  been  low.  At  the  same 
time,  the  SCS  has  become  Involved  In 
a  few  predominantly  urban  projects 
which  would  seem  more  appropriately 
to  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  rather  than  a  pri- 
marily agricultural/rural  program 
such  as  the  Public  Law  566  program. 

In  light  of  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  viability  of  the  Nation  and 
its  economy,  and  In  light  of  the  vast 
unmet  needs  to  this  sector  of  our  soci- 
ety, the  Public  Law  566  Small  Water- 
shed Program  should  retain  Its  pri- 
mary purpose,  The  Intent  of  this  sec- 
tion is  therefore  two-fold:  First,  to 
insure  that  agriculture  remains  an  im- 
portant element  of  those  Public  Law 
566  projects  the  committee  reviews, 
and  second,  to  discourage  the  use  of 
this  program  for  primarily  urban 
projects. 

Section  207  would  require  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  study  the  de- 
sirability, feasibility,  and  policy  Impli- 
cations of  requiring  that  full  public 
access  be  provided  to  any  or  all  water 
Impoundments  that  have  recreation 
potential  and  were  constructed  under 
the  Small  Watersheds  Program- 
Public  Law  83-566.  The  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  Is  required  to  report  to 
Congress  by  April  1987  on  the  results 
of  this  study. 

Section  208  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  certify  that  locally  constructed  im- 
provements for  flood  control  would  be 
compatible  with  a  Federal  project 
under  study,  so  that  local  interests 
may  proceed  with  such  work  with  the 
understanding  that  the  local  improve- 
ments will  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
Federal  project  for  purposes  of  bene- 
fit/cost analysis  and  subsequent  cost- 
sharing. 

This  authority  was  originally  grant- 
ed by  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1976.  It  works  as  follows: 
If  the  local  sponsors  of  a  potential 
Corps  flood  control  project  involving, 
for  example,  channel  and  levee  work, 
wish  to  go  ahead  and  build  the  levees 
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at  their  own  expense,  they  may.  under 
this  provision,  request  that  the  corps' 
district  engineer  certify  that  this  levee 
would  be  a  part  of  a  potential  project 
and  is  compatible  with  it.  If  certifica- 
tion is  received,  local  sponsors  are 
guaranteed  that  their  expense  in 
building  the  levee  will  be  counted 
toward  their  required  share  of  the 
whole  project's  expenses— subject  to 
the  cost-sharing  provisions  of  this 
act— and  will  remaia  part  of  the 
project  for  the  purpose  of  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  benefit-cost  ratio. 

Section  209  authorizes  the  corps  to 
undertake  a  5-year  program  of  re- 
search and  assistance  for  the  control 
of  river  ice  in  northern  communities 
which  frequently  suffer  flooding  as  a 
result  of  the  buildup  of  ice  dams 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring;  $5 
million  for  each  of  5  years  is  author- 
ized for  this  purpose.  This  section  also 
authorizes  an  ice  control  demonstra- 
tion project  for  Hardwick,  VT,  at  a 
cost  of  $900,000.  The  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  on  activi- 
ties undertaken  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion by  March  1,  1988. 

Section  210  authorizes  the  Secretary 
on  the  request  of  local  interests,  to 
provide  technical  assistance  on  the 
design  and  construction  of  projects  to 
tap  the  hydroelectric  potential  of 
former  small  scale  hydroelectric  facili- 
ties and  other  industrial  sites.  A  total 
of  $5  million  for  each  of  5  years  is  au- 
thorized for  this  assistance.  Recent 
studies  have  shown  that  significant 
electric  generating  potential  exists  at 
these  sites.  Local  interests  would  of 
course  be  responsible  for  the  full  cost 
of  construction  of  any  project  result- 
ing from  collaboration  with  the  corps 
under  this  section. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  211  amends 
section  221(b).  the  1970  Flood  Control 
Act.  to  allow  a  State  or  a  body  politic 
of  the  State— such  as  a  city,  county, 
levee  district— to  enter  into  long  term, 
legally  enforceable,  and  binding  con- 
tracts to  pay  for  its  share  of  a  corps 
water  resources  project  without  obli- 
gating future  State  legislative  appro- 
priations or  other  funds  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
State's  constitutional  limitations. 

Without  this  change  in  the  1970 
Flood  Control  Act,  many  States  and 
sub-State  entities  would  be  unable  to 
enter  into  payback  agreements  with 
the  Secretary.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant given  the  increased  local  cost- 
sharing  that  is  required  by  this  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  211  re- 
quires the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
promulgate  niles  governing  Interest 
and  penalties  for  delinquent  payments 
required  by  cost-sharing  agreements 
with  the  Secretary.  This  provision  is 
meant  to  help  insure  that  non-Federal 
project  sponsors  live  up  to  their  part 
of  the  agreement  on  a  corps  water 
project. 


Subsection  (c)  allows  the  Secretary 
the  discretion  to  stop  funds  from 
being  obligated  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  project  if  non-Feder- 
al sponsors  are  more  than  24  months 
overdue  in  their  payments  to  the 
United  States  which  are  required  by  a 
cost-sharing  agreement. 

This  section  is  clarified  by  the  com- 
mittee leadership  amendment. 

Section  212  assures  that  all  projects 
authorized  by  this  bill  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
before  construction  can  begin  on 
them.  The  project  planning  process  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  elaborate 
and  thorough.  Once  a  project  has 
made  it  up  through  the  several  layers 
of  the  process  and  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Chief  of  Elngineers.  it 
has  been  thoroughly  studied,  has  a 
final  environmental  impact  statement, 
and  has  received  the  comments  of  the 
public  and  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies.  Almost  all  of  the  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation  have  al- 
ready completed  this  process  and  have 
received  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  The  committee  leadership 
amendment  clarifies  this  section. 

Sections  213  auid  218  work  together 
to  insure  that  the  projects  actually 
built  pursuant  to  this  act  closely  coin- 
cide with  the  proposals  examined  and 
authorized  by  Congress.  In  the  past, 
numerous  problems  and  controversies 
have  resulted  from  significant  changes 
being  made  to  corps  project  subse- 
quent to  their  authorization.  Section 
213  limits  the  sums  which  can  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  corps  project  in 
this  bill  to  those  costs  listed  in  the  bill, 
plus  any  incremental  increase  justified 
solely  by  increases  in  construction  or 
land  costs.  This  language  is  clarified 
by  the  committee  leadership  amend- 
ment. Section  218  prohibits  the  corps 
from  constructing  any  project  that 
has  been  authorized  by  Congress  on 
which,  subsequent  to  that  authoriza- 
tion, any  of  the  following  project  ele- 
ments or  parameters  is  increased  by 
more  than  25  percent:  Acreage  of  land 
acquisition,  linear  miles  of  stream 
channel  inundated,  housing  units  dis- 
placed, width  or  depth  of  navigation 
channel,  hydroelectric  generating  ca- 
pacity, or  linear  miles  of  stream  chan- 
nelization. If  any  of  these  parameters 
are  exceeded,  the  project  must  be  re- 
authorized by  a  subsequent  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  intended  that  some  flexibil- 
ity and  judicious  determinations  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Chief  of  ESigineers  in 
interpreting  this  section.  This  section 
is  also  clarified  by  the  committee  lead- 
ership amendment. 

Section  215  will  allow  the  sponsors 
of  a  project  to  create  a  repayment  dis- 
trict which  can  recover  project  costs 
from  local  project  beneficiaries.  For 
example,  it  is  commonly  known  that 
land  values  increases  in  an  area  after 
the  installation  of  a  flood  control 
project.  A  repayment  district  created 


under  this  section  could,  for  example, 
levy  a  tax  on  this  Increase  in  land 
value  to  help  recover  the  local  share  of 
the  project  cost.  In  drafting  the  cost 
sharing  reforms  of  S.  1567,  the  com- 
mittee has  tried  its  utmost  to  give  a 
mi^Ttminn  degree  of  flexibility  to  local 
interests  in  meeting  their  share  of 
project  costs.  Section  215  is  one  way 
we  have  sought  to  do  this.  It  is  modi- 
fied by  the  committee  leadership 
amendment. 

Section  216  insures  that  all  Missouri 
River  projects  authorized  by  this  bill 
conform  to  the  so-called  "O'Mahoney- 
Milliken"  provision  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944.  This  provision  guar- 
antees that  consumptive  users  of  Mis- 
souri River  water,  such  as  irrigators, 
industries,  and  municipalities,  may 
continue  to  use  the  river's  water 
during  times  of  low  flow  without  fear 
of  legal  recourse  by  navigators,  even 
though  during  times  of  irrigation 
withdrawals,  the  river  level  may  be  re- 
duced below  minimum  levels  needed 
for  navigation. 

Section  217  amends  section  111  of 
the  1968  River  and  Harbor  Act  to 
allow  the  Secretary  to  implement  non- 
structural measures  to  mitigate  shore 
damage  attributable  to  corps  naviga- 
tion projects.  Section  111  of  the  1968 
act  presently  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  investigate,  study,  and  construct 
projects  for  the  prevention  and  mitiga- 
tion of  shore  damages  caused  by  Fed- 
eral navigation  works,  but  the  Federal 
Government  bears  the  full  cost  of  in- 
stalling, operating,  and  maintaining 
these  small  projects. 

In  many  instances,  nonstructural 
measures  could  accomplish  the  goals 
of  section  111  at  less  cost  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  in  a  more  environ- 
mentally acceptable  maimer  than  con- 
struction of  a  share  protection  project. 

Under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
could  on  a  discretionary  basis,  acquire 
shoreline  property  for  such  mitigation. 
A  non-Federal  project  sponsor  must 
agree  to  share  the  initial  cost  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  project  causing 
the  shore  damage,  and  then  operate 
and  maintain  the  property  for  a  public 
purpose. 

Section  218  was  discussed  previously 
along  with  section  213. 

Section  219  creates  a  program  of  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs 
necessary  to  help  meet  the  growing 
water  deficit  in  the  area  overlying  the 
Ogallala  Aquifer.  An  increasing  body 
of  evidence  indicates  that  the  Ogallala 
Aquifer,  the  largest  and  perhaps  most 
important  body  of  groundwater  in  the 
United  States,  is  becoming  seriously 
depleted.  This  vast  underground  re- 
serve of  water  not  only  plays  a  critical 
role  in  the  economics  of  the  six  high 
plains  States  which  lie  on  top  of  it- 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska.  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas— but  it 
is  also  an  important  national  resource. 


Its  depletion  is  a  dangerous  trend 
which  must  be  reversed.  This  section 
establishes  a  technical  advisory  com- 
mittee in  each  of  the  six  high  plains 
States  overlying  the  Ogallala  Aquifer. 
The  advisory  committees  are  charged 
with  reviewing  existing  State  laws  and 
institutions  as  they  relate  to  water  use 
efficiency  and  management,  establish- 
ing State  priorities  for  research  and 
development,  education  and  providing 
technical  assistance  to  the  public,  and 
reviewing  research  grant  applications. 

To  oversee  and  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  advisory  committees  in  each 
State,  the  section  creates  a  high  plains 
study  council  composed  of  the  six  Sate 
Governors  and  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture. A  total  of  $11  million  is  author- 
ized for  each  of  5  years  by  this  section 
and  is  divided  as  follows:  $500,000  for 
operation  of  the  advisory  committees; 
$5  mllUon  for  research  into  efficient 
water  use  techniques;  $1.5  million  for 
research  into  irmovative  water  supply 
technologies  and  techniques;  and  $4 
million  for  demonstration  projects. 

Each  of  these  sums  is  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  six  States.  In  addi- 
tion, $500,000  is  authorized  annually 
to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  to  moni- 
tor the  condition  of  the  Ogallala  Aqui- 
fer. 

Section  220  allows  preconstruction 
advance  engineering  and  design  on 
projects  for  which  the  Secretary  has 
also  submitted  final  feasibility  reports. 
If  a  report  recommends  implementa- 
tion of  the  project,  and  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  continuation  of 
project  planning  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est, the  corps  may  initiate  advance  en- 
gineering and  design  of  the  project. 

Advanced  engineering  and  design  of 
a  project  was,  in  the  past,  undertaken 
only  subsequent  to  congressional  au- 
thorization for  project  construction. 
However,  since  1981.  appropriations 
acts  have  allowed  funding  of  detailed 
studies,  plans,  and  specifications  with- 
out further  authorization.  This  has 
permitted  the  corps  to  continue  engi- 
neering and  design  on  projects  where  a 
final  report  has  not  yet  been  submit- 
ted to  Congress  and  in  some  instances 
has  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
corps  planning  process. 

Section  221  authorizes  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
implications  for  shoreline  erosion  con- 
trol of  a  possible  future  rise  In  the  sea 
level.  Increasing  evidence  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  global  temperatures  will 
gradually  increase  with  a  resultant 
rise  in  sea  levels  as  the  polar  ice  caps 
melt.  Such  a  future  scenario  would 
have  important  and  in  some  cases  dev- 
astating consequences  for  coastal 
areas.  Since  the  Federal  Government 
and  others  presently  spend  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  yearly  to  protect 
property  from  coastal  erosion,  it  is 
only  prudent  to  examine  this  problem 
and  study  strategies  to  cope  with  any 


eventual  rise  in  sea  level;  $3  million  is 
authorized  for  this  study,  the  results 
of  which  are  to  be  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress with  supporting  documentation 
and  recommendations  in  3  years. 

Section  222  requires  that  corps 
projects  costing  over  $10  million  un- 
dergo an  engineering  review  to  insure 
that  each  project  and  its  individual 
components  are  designed  in  the  most 
cost-effective  way  possible.  In  the  past 
it  has  appeared  that  certain  project 
designs  implemented  by  the  Corps  of 
E^ngineers  have  not  been  the  most 
cost-effective.  General  Accounting 
Office  studies  show  there  exists  sub- 
stantial opportunity  for  lowering  the 
cost  of  water  resources  projects.  Engi- 
neering reviews  as  required  by  this  sec- 
tion can  typically  lower  the  cost  of 
large  construction  projects  by  as  much 
as  3  to  10  percent  without  compromis- 
ing the  quality  of  the  end-product. 

Section  223  establishes  a  two-stage 
water  resources  study  process  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers:  An  initial  recon- 
naissance study  at  full  Federal  ex- 
pense, and  if  warranted,  a  full  feasibil- 
ity study  that  would  be  performed  on 
a  50/50  cost  share  basis  with  local 
project  Interests.  Since  requesting  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  study  a  water 
resources  problem  costs  a  community 
nothing,  such  requests  are  frequently 
made.  The  corps  then,  on  approval  by 
resolution  of  either  of  the  Public 
Works  Committees  of  the  Congress, 
undertakes  a  feasibility  study  of  the 
problem  at  full  Federal  cost.  The 
wasteful  nature  of  this  procedure  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  30  per- 
cent of  all  project  studies  ever  produce 
a  positive  recommendation  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers;  the  remainder  are 
terminated  at  some  point  because  they 
are  found  to  be  unwarranted. 

The  two-stage  planning  process  re- 
quired by  this  section  is  quite  similar 
to  the  two-stage  process  which  the 
corps  has  recently  implemented  on  its 
own.  This  process  will  help  insure  that 
a  water  resources  problem  is  serious 
enough  and  the  local  Interests  com- 
mitted enough  that  study  for  a  possi- 
ble Federal  project  is  warranted.  In 
addition  to  screening  out  unjustified 
studies,  this  local  cost  sharing  require- 
ment will  result  In  more  significant 
local  sponsor  participation  In  the 
study  outcome  and  project  design. 

Section  224  reforms  and  streamlines 
existing  Corps  of  Engineers  authority 
and  policy  with  respect  to  fish  and 
wildlife  mitigation  for  water  resources 
projects.  First,  this  section  requires 
that  necessary  mitigation  be  undertak- 
en prior  to  or  concurrent  with  project 
construction.  Second,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers is  authorized— not  mandated— 
to  provide  mitigation  costing  less  than 
$7.6  million  for  any  project,  construct- 
ed or  unconstructed.  without  any  fur- 
ther congressional  authorization. 
Annual  obligations  for  this  work  Is 
limited  to  $30  million.  Third,  this  sec- 


tion requires  that  mitigation  costs  be 
allocated  among  project  purposes  and 
that  they  be  subject  to  the  applicable 
cost-sharing  and  reimbursement  for 
those  purposes.  Fourth,  future  propos- 
als for  water  resources  projects  are  re- 
quired to  have  a  recommendation  for  a 
specific  plan  of  mitigation  or  a  deter- 
mination that  the  project  will  have 
negligible  adverse  effects  on  fish  and 
wildlife:  This  will  help  Insure  that 
mitigation  work  is  fully  integrated 
into  project  design.  And  last,  this  sec- 
tion requires  that  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement measures  are  100  percent 
Federal  cost  when  their  benefits  are 
national,  such  as  Instances  involving 
endangered  species  or  species  of  na- 
tional economic  importance,  or  33  H 
percent,  when  benefits  are  confined  to 
one  State,  or  25  percent  if  the  benefits 
are  regional.  The  committee  leader- 
ship amendment  modifies  this  section. 

Section  225  provides  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  with  a  new  small  project  au- 
thority to  plan  and  construct  stream- 
bank  erosion  control  projects  costing 
less  than  $2  million  if  such  work  is 
economically  justified  and  environ- 
mentally acceptable.  The  authoriza- 
tion for  this  section  is  $15  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986-90.  Al- 
though streambank  erosion  is  a  natu- 
ral process  in  most  Instances.  It  causes 
severe  problems  In  many  areas  of  the 
country.  The  Streambank  Erosion 
Demonstration  Program  authorized  by 
the  1974  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  proved  that  in  many  in- 
stances there  exists  cost-effective  tech- 
niques to  control  this  erosion. 

Section  226  Is  designed  to  cut  water 
project  construction  costs  by  requiring 
knore  competition.  It  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Secre- 
tary, before  offering  an  invitation  to 
bid  on  a  project  should,  to  the  extent 
it  is  reasonable  and  efficient,  split  that 
project— and  hence  its  separate  con- 
tracts—into small  enough  packages  so 
that  many  engineering  and  construc- 
tion firms  can  compete  for  the  work, 
not  Just  a  few  of  the  largest  firms. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary,  under 
this  section,  is  forbidden  to  require 
construction  contractors  on  water  re- 
sources projects  to  perform  any  record 
keeping  that  is,  by  law.  the  Secretary's 
responsibility.  This  section  is  changed 
by  the  committee  leadership  amend- 
ment. 

Section  227  involves  vessels  that 
have  sunk  or  otherwise  been  wrecked. 
Under  present  law.  corps  costs  for  re- 
moval can  be  offset  only  by  the  sal- 
vage value  of  the  wreck.  In  the  case  of 
abandoned  vessels,  this  is  usually  far 
less  than  the  cost  of  removal. 

The  section  amends  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1899  and  provides  that 
any  owner  or  operator  of  a  sunken  or 
wrecked  vessel  must  reimburse  the 
United  SUtes  for  expenses  covering  its 
salvage.    Any    money    received    from 
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such  reimbursement,  or  from  the  sale 
or  disposition  of  any  such  wreck,  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  general  fimd  of  the 
Treasury. 

Section  228  allows  the  corps  to  pro- 
vide a  wider  range  of  services,  includ- 
ing construction  services,  to  non-Ped- 
eral  public  agencies  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

Although  the  corps  presently  has 
the  authority  to  provide  a  variety  of 
technical,  planning,  design,  and  con- 
struction services,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  to  other  Federal  agencies,  it 
lacks  authority  to  provide  anything 
more  than  "specialized  and  technical 
services"  to  requesting  States  or  other 
non-Federal  entities.  This  existing  au- 
thority is  interpreted  to  preclude 
actual  construction  assistance  to  non- 
Federal  entities,  even  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis. 

Section  229  is  eliminated  by  the  com- 
mittee leadership  amendment. 

Section  230  augments  the  ability  of 
the  Secretary  to  utilize  the  resources 
of  the  corps  in  the  event  of  war.  The 
civil  works  resources  of  the  corps  con- 
stitute valuable  reserve  capability  that 
could  be  used  to  meet  mobilization 
needs  in  times  of  extreme  national 
need.  Under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  draw  upon  those  civil  works  re- 
sources if  required  during  war. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  free  civU  works  resources,  in- 
cluding funds,  personnel,  and  equip- 
ment, from  projects  not  essential  to 
the  national  defense  and  to  apply 
those  resources  to  authorized  civil 
works,  military  construction,  and  civil 
defense  projects  critical  to  the  nation- 
al defense. 

This  authority  would  be  available 
only  in  a  very  limited  situation;  in 
time  of  war  declared  by  Congress.  This 
section  does  not  provide  authority  to 
construct  any  project  not  otherwise 
authorized  by  law. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  notify  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  immediately  upon 
exercising  the  authorities  provided  by 
subsection  (a).  In  addition,  this  subsec- 
tion specifies  that  those  authorities 
shall  cease  no  later  than  180  days 
after  the  termination  of  the  state  of 
war. 

This  section  is  modified  by  the  com- 
mittee leadership  amendment. 

Section  231  amends  a  1922  law,  in- 
creasing to  $50,000  from'  $100,  the 
criminal  penalty  for  failure  to  provide 
statements  relative  to  vessels,  passen- 
gers, freight,  and  tonnage  required  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  information  is 
used  to  compile  statistics  on  the  water- 
borne  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  published  annually.  This 
section  allows  the  Secretary  to  assess  a 
civil  penalty  of  up  to  $25,000  per  viola- 
tion for  failure  to  provide  information 
required  by  that  act.  The  committee 
leadership  amendment  clarifies  this 
section. 


Section  232  abolishes  the  California 
Debris  Commission,  together  with  its 
authority  to  regulate  hydraulic 
mining.  The  commission's  remaining 
navigation  and  flood  control  responsi- 
bilities would  be  transferred  to  the 
corps,  together  with  the  commission's 
assets  and  liabilities. 

Originally,  the  commission's  primary 
role  was  to  control  the  vast  amounts 
of  soil  and  debris  which  were  being  re- 
leased into  California  rivers  and 
streams  by  miners  using  the  hydraulic 
method  of  gold  recovery.  Between 
1853  and  1909.  hydraulic  mines  poured 
over  1.5  billion  cubic  yards  of  debris 
into  California  water,  interfering  with 
navigation  and  frequently  caused 
flooding.  The  commission  was  author- 
ized to  regulate  hydraulic  mining,  but 
hydraulic  mining  has  since  become  un- 
economic. The  industry  no  longer 
exists,  making  regulation  unnecessary. 

Under  this  section,  the  corps  would 
be  authorized  to  retain  all  real  proper- 
ty interests  presently  under  the  com- 
mission's jurisdiction  and  to  take  such 
actions  as  are  necessary  to  consolidate 
holdings  and  perfect  title.  These  real 
property  interests  are  needed  for  the 
continued  operation  of  existing  com- 
mission projects. 

Should  hydraulic  mining  or  related 
activities  again  become  feasible,  these 
activities  would  be  regulated  adequate- 
ly under  the  permit  requirements  of 
sections  10  and  13  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1899  and  section  402 
and  404  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

Section  233  authorizes  additional  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  complete  all 
construction  of  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans  for  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, and  other  purposes  in  each  of  28 
river  basins  now  subject  to  limits  on 
the  amount  of  funds  that  can  be  ap- 
propriated. 

This  section  eliminates  the  need  for 
periodic  consideration  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  river  basin  mon- 
etary authorization  legislation.  It  is 
not  intended  to  diminish  congressional 
oversight  for  the  civil  works  program. 
It  promotes  efficiency  in  the  exercise 
of  that  oversight  function. 

The  river  basin  monetary  limits  no 
longer  serve  a  useful  role  of  assuring 
oversight.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  the  authori- 
zation committee  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  developed  procedures 
to  provide  for  annual  review  of  the 
entire  civil  works  budget.  These 
annual  reviews  of  the  overall  program 
reduce  the  need  for  the  periodic  re- 
views involved  in  the  river  basin  mone- 
tary authorization  limits. 

Section  234  provides  that  should  any 
section  or  subsection  of  this  act  be 
held  Invalid  in  the  courts,  that  deter- 
mination does  not  affect  the  validity 
or  legality  of  any  other  provision  in 
this  act. 


Section  235  authorizes  the  corps  to 
dispose  of  obsolete  hopper  dredges  and 
spare  parts  using  existing  Federal  sur- 
plus property  procedures.  The  dredges 
may  be  disposed  of  by  sale  or  lease  to 
foreign  governments,  to  a  Federal  or 
State  maritime  academy  for  training 
purposes,  to  a  non-Federal  public 
agency  for  scientific,  educational,  or 
cultural  purposes,  or  by  sale  for  scrap, 
or  by  sale  or  lease  to  non-Federal 
public  bodies  in  the  United  States.  No 
disposal  can  be  made  in  the  United 
States  if  the  vessel  will  be  used  in  any 
way  for  commercial  dredging.  Funds 
shall  go  to  a  revolving  fund  for  corps 
vessel  maintenance. 

The  corps  has  in  floating  storage  12 
hopper  dredges,  which  were  retired  in 
accordance  with  Public  Law  95-269. 
These  dredges  are  obsolete,  and,  since 
little  attempt  was  made  to  preserve 
them  when  they  were  laid  up,  they 
have  deteriorated  badly.  Rehabilita- 
tion costs  may  exceed  their  present 
value. 

A  number  of  public  bodies,  including 
one  in  Texas,  have  stated  an  interest 
in  obtaining  one  of  these  dredges  for 
use  as  a  maritime  museum  or  restau- 
rant. Such  a  use  for  vessels,  in  light  of 
the  current  storage  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  over  $100,000  annual- 
ly, would  prove  wise.  This  section  is 
modified  by  the  committee  leadership 
amendment. 

Section  236  is  deleted  by  the  com- 
mittee leadership  amendment. 

Section  237  assures  that  the  cost  of 
every  project,  project  increment,  and 
program  authorized  in  this  act  will, 
unless  specified  otherwise,  be  subject 
to  the  appropriate  cost  sharing  and  fi- 
nancing provisions  of  titles  5,  6,  and  7 
of  this  act. 

The  primary  intent  of  this  section  is 
to  insure  sponsors  of  that  project 
modification  or  programs  in  titles  2 
and  3  pay  a  share  of  project  or  pro- 
gram costs  consistent  with  the  new 
cost  sharing  policies  set  forth  in  the 
act.  However,  this  section  is  also 
meant  to  assure  that  Increments  of 
projects,  and  work  providing  benefits 
for  a  multiple  purpose  project,  shall  be 
cost-shared  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

Title  III  of  S.  1739  authorizes  a  vari- 
ety of  specific  water  resources  develop- 
ment work  as  well  as  changes  in  exist- 
ing projects  under  the  direction  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Section  237 
of  this  act  assures  that  projects  in  this 
title  will  be  cost  shared  in  accord  with 
the  new  cost  sharing  provisions  in  this 
bill. 

Section  301  augments  the  new  small 
project  authority  for  streambank  ero- 
sion created  by  section  225  of  this  bill. 
It  does  so  by  authorizing  bank  stabili- 
zation efforts  at  three  specific  loca- 
tions of  particularly  severe  erosion: 
Moundville  and  Fort  Toulouse.  AL; 
and  Tangier  Island.  VA. 


Under  this  section,  non-Federal 
sponsors  must  agree  to  provide  lands, 
easements,  and  right-of-way,  and  to 
agree  to  operate  and  maintain  any 
work  undertaken  under  this  section. 

At  Moundville.  AL.  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  correct  serious  sloughing 
and  erosion  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Black  Warrior  River.  This  erosion  en- 
dangers the  structures  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  Mound  State  Park.  Cor- 
rection involves  the  construction  of  a 
dike,  and  other  activities,  at  a  cost  of 
$4,118,000. 

The  Fort  Toulouse  National  Historic 
Landmark  is  located  on  the  Coosa 
River  at  its  confluence  with  the  Talla- 
poosa River  in  EHmore  County.  AL. 
The  corps  Is  directed  to  make  a  6.900- 
foot  cutoff  in  the  river,  isolating  the 
unstable  slope  and  to  stabilize  the 
bank  upstream  and  downstream  of  the 
fort.  The  cost  is  $15,400,000. 

On  Tangier  Island  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  VA  erosion  is  so  rapid  on  the 
western  shore  that  the  island's  airport, 
a  critical  link  with  the  mainland,  could 
become  unusable  within  10  years. 
Eventually,  the  island's  800  residents 
may  have  to  be  evacuated.  To  correct 
this,  the  corps  is  directed  to  build  a 
8,200-foot-long  riprap  seawall,  at  a  cost 
of  $5,400,000. 

Erosion  problems,  of  course,  exist  at 
many  locations  across  the  Nation.  Cor- 
rective work  at  various  locations  has 
been  authorized  prior  to  this  act.  and 
awaits  funding.  This  section  states 
that  erosion  control  projects  author- 
ized prior  to  this  law  will  receive  prior- 
ity consideration  in  funding. 

Section  302  is  a  modification  of  the 
existing  Delaware  coast  beach  protec- 
tion project.  It  does  the  following: 

It  eliminates  hurricane  protection  as 
a  purpose  of  the  already  authorized 
project,  reducing  its  cost  (the  State  no 
longer  supports  this  portion  of  the 
project);  and  it  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  a  permanent  sand-bypass  facili- 
ty on  the  south  side  of  the  Indian 
River  Inlet  Jetties. 

The  Federal  Government  already 
spends  about  $1,000,000  every  2  or  3 
years  for  beach  replenishment  under 
current  authority.  Under  this  section. 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
will  share  the  $383,000  annual  cost  to 
operate  the  new  sand-bypass  facility, 
which  will  pump  sand  from  the  south 
side  of  the  inlet  to  the  north  side. 

This  section  also  directs  the  corps  to 
construct  erosion  protection  facilities 
at  the  Inlet  to  protect  a  road,  a  sewage 
treatment  facility,  and  other  public  fa- 
cilities. 

Section  303  authorizes  the  corps  to 
Install  a  set  of  emergency  gates  at  the 
conduit  of  Abiquiu  Dam  in  New 
Mexico,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000.  The 
elimination  of  this  safety  feature  as  a 
cost  saving  measure  during  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  has  resulted  in  ineffi- 
cient and  expensive  routine  mainte- 
nance operations  at  the  dam. 


Section  304  places  those  areas  of 
New  Mexico  which  are  now  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  corps  district  en- 
gineers in  Sacramento,  CA,  and  Los 
Angeles,  CA.  under  the  responsibility 
of  the  district  engineer  in  Albuquer- 
que, NM.  The  existing  division  of  re- 
sponsibility for  corps  planning  and  as- 
sistance for  New  Mexico  has  resulted 
in  water  resources  concerns  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  State  being  in- 
adequately addressed.  This  section 
would  remedy  this  situation  by  put- 
ting these  responsibilities  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  district  engineer 
closer  to  the  problems  that  need  to  be 
addressed. 

Section  305  directs  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  undertake  safety-related  re- 
pairs at  Waterbury  Dam  in  Vermont. 
Abnormal  leakage  at  this  federally 
constructed  and  owned  dam  has  re- 
quired that  the  water  behind  it  be 
drained.  This  section  makes  it  clear 
that  needed  safety-related  work  on  the 
dam  is  a  Federal  responsibility. 

Section  306  eliminates  the  naviga- 
tional servitude  over  portions  of  the 
City  Waterway  In  Tacoma,  WA.  and 
thus  will  allow  several  small  boat  ma- 
rinas in  the  waterway  to  continue  to 
lease  space  without  the  need  for  cer- 
tain bonding  requirements.  Federal 
control  over  those  portions  of  the  wa- 
terway will  be  ended,  thereby  elimi- 
nating any  cloud  over  the  title. 

Section  307  is  eliminated  by  the  com- 
mittee leadership  amendment. 

Section  308  authorizes  the  use  of  un- 
needed  irrigation  water  from  the 
corps'  Belton  Lake  on  the  Brazos 
River  in  Texas  for  water  supply  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  authorized  project 
purposes.  This  alteration  of  the  exist- 
ing authority  will  not  Interfere  with 
any  other  present  or  anticipated  use  of 
water  from  the  lake. 

Section  309  makes  no  change  in  law, 
but  it  is  intended  to  underscore  and  re- 
affirm the  intent  of  Congress  to  see 
that  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  Is  carried  out 
to  fulfill  the  promises  made  to  the 
upper  basin  States. 

The  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Pro- 
gram was  authorized  by  section  9  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  as  a  co- 
ordinated, comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control,  hydroelectric  power  gen- 
eration, irrigation,  and  navigation  de- 
velopments. 

Individual  unconstructed.  or  partial- 
ly constructed,  units  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  re- 
vised with  congressional  approval  to 
reflect  changing  conditions  or  more 
complete  data.  However,  Congress  has 
adhered  steadfastly  to  the  concept 
that  the  unconstructed  units  of  Pick- 
Sloan  remain  authorized  as  elements 
of  the  plan. 

The  flood  control  and  navigation 
benefits  of  Pick-Sloan  have  accrued  to 
the  lower  Missouri  River  basin.  The 
six  massive  mainstrean  storage  reser- 
voirs, which  provide  those  downstream 


benefits,  and  located  In  the  upper 
basin  States  of  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

To  obtain  the  75  million  acre-feet  of 
storage  provided  by  the  six  upper 
basin  dams,  more  than  1.500.000 
acres— including  over  500,000  acres  In 
each  of  the  States  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Montana— have 
been  permanently  Inundated.  Much  of 
that  land  was  prime  agricultural  land. 

The  upper  basin  reservoirs  have 
been  in  place  and  providing  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation  benefits  for  many 
years.  Development  of  Pick-Sloan  Irri- 
gation, with  its  consequent  benefits  to 
the  Upper  Missouri  Basin  States,  has 
lagged. 

Section  310  modifies  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Jackson  Hole-Snake  River 
project  in  Wyoming  to  Increase  Feder- 
al responsibility  for  maintenance  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  deficient  project 
design  has  resulted  in  high  mainte- 
nance costs  to  local  project  sponsors. 
This  section  makes  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  project  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
provided  that  non-Federal  interests 
contribute  the  initial  $35,000  of  these 
costs  each  year.  The  average  annual 
maintenance  cost  since  1976  at  Jack- 
son Hole-Snake  River  has  been 
$39,800. 

Section  311  modifies  the  flood  con- 
trol project  at  Truth  or  Consequences, 
NM.  Truth  or  Consequences  experi- 
enced significant  flooding  in  1972.  and 
again  n  1976.  Another  flood  poses  a  se- 
rious danger  of  loss  of  life.  The 
project,  as  authorized  in  1948,  consist- 
ed of  a  series  of  levees  along  the  Rio 
Grande.  Because  of  urban  develop- 
ment In  the  area  since  1948,  that 
project  Is  no  longer  feasible.  As  a 
result,  the  corps  has  reformulated  the 
project  and  determined  that  the  best 
alternative  Is  the  construction  of  a 
flood  control  dam  on  Cuchillo  Negro 
Creek.  This  section  authorizes  this 
change. 

Section  312  authorizes  the  corps  to 
restore  historic  community  Irrigation 
ditches  called  acequlas  In  New  Mexico. 
The  State  of  New  Mexico,  or  other 
non-Federal  interest,  is  required  to 
pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  work 
undertaken  by  this  section.  In  order  to 
further  clarify  the  Federal  role,  this 
section.  In  order  to  further  clarify  the 
Federal  role,  this  section  declares  that 
acequla  systems  are  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  State,  allowing  them  to 
serve  as  local  sponsors  of  water-related 
projects  of  the  corps.  This  subsection 
overturns  legal  opinion  of  the  corps' 
general  counsel  in  1976  that  ruled  that 
corps  authority,  under  section  14  of 
the  1946  Flood  Control  Act,  failed  to 
apply  to  the  repair  or  rehabilitation  of 
these  community  ditches.  This  section 
authorizes  $40  million  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1986  for  this  restoration 
work. 
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Section  313  authorizes  the  corps  to 
implement  a  program  of  research  and 
demonstration  on  sound  fanning  prac- 
tices as  described  in  the  report  issued 
by  the  New  England  division  engineer 
in  May,  1980,  for  the  St.  John  River 
Basin.  The  St.  John  River  Basin  in 
Aroostook  County.  ME.  covers  nearly 
one-quarter  of  the  State,  and  produces 
85  percent  of  the  truck  crops,  princi- 
pally potatoes,  grown  in  New  England. 
Aroostook  County  is  1  of  16  counties 
across  the  Nation  judged  to  have  the 
most  severe  erosion  problems  and 
most  in  need  of  immediate  conserva- 
tion work.  Because  of  shallow  soils, 
erosion  losses  in  this  area  of  3  tons  or 
more  per-acre  risks  long-term  damage 
to  farming  operations.  Approximately 
60  percent  of  Aroostook  County  crop- 
land loses  in  excess  of  3  tons  of  soil 
per  acre  per  year. 

Section  314  would  make  Stan- 
County,  TX.  eligible  for  bank  protec- 
tion under  the  water  resources  act  of 
Apnl  25,  1945.  In  the  fall  of  1932, 
severe  flooding  of  the  Rio  Grande  cre- 
ated extensive  damage  throughout  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  As  a  result. 
Congress  designated  the  U.S.  section 
of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  as  the  agency  to 
reconstruct  and  maintain  flood  control 
works  in  Cameron  and  Hidalgo  Coun- 
ties in  Texas.  To  meet  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  Federal  levees  against  erosion 
by  the  river.  Congress  authorized  the 
Rio  Grande  Bank  Protection  Project 
in  1945.  It  was  limited  to  Cameron  and 
Hidalgo  Counties.  Construction  of 
Falcon  and  Amistad  dams  upstream  on 
the  Rio  Grande  has  further  controlled 
flooding  and  erosion.  However,  Stan- 
County,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Hi- 
dalgo County  and  is  just  south  of 
Falcon  Dam,  must  still  contend  with 
serious  bank  erosion.  This  provision 
would  provide  equity  between  Stan- 
County  and  Hidalgo  and  Cameron 
Counties. 

Section  315  is  deleted  by  the  com- 
mittee leadership's  amendment. 

Section  316  directs  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  carry  out  demonstration 
projects  for  removal  of  excess  silt  from 
Lake  Herman  in  South  Dakota  at  a 
cost  of  $5  million:  and  from  Gorton's 
Pond  in  Rhode  Island  at  a  cost  of 
$730,000.  Under  the  section  314  Clean 
Lakes  Program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  provided  grants  to  control 
sediment  flowing  into  Lake  Herman. 
and  Gorton's  Pond.  Nevertheless,  both 
of  these  sites  continue  to  suffer  silta- 
tion  problems.  This  section  also  au- 
thorizes a  demonstration  project  for 
the  removal  of  silt  and  aquatic  growth 
in  Lake  Worth.  Tarrant  County.  TX. 
Lake  Worth  is  part  of  an  overall  flood 
control  system  serving  the  Fort  Worth 
area.  Certain  features  of  the  Lake  are 
maintained  at  Federal  expense.  The 
lake  is  the  primary  water  supply  and 
provides  flood  control  protection  for 


Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  the  Dallas- 
Port  Worth  Airport,  and  Tarrant 
County.  This  demonstration  effort  will 
cost  $1,750,000. 

Section  317  authorizes  $10,000,000  to 
be  spent  by  the  corps  on  a  two  phase 
study  of  the  possible  effects  in  the 
United  States  of  constructing  tidal 
power  projects  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Canada.  In  phase  one.  $1,100,000  is  au- 
thorized through  October  1.  1986.  If 
based  on  the  results  of  this  phase,  the 
corps  recommends  further  studies, 
then  $8,900,000  is  to  be  available  for 
additional  studies  through  Octot>er 
1,1989. 

At  a  hearing  held  by  the  committee 
last  Congress,  concerns  were  raised 
that  potential  tidal  power  develop- 
ment in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Canada, 
could  have  adverse  effects  on  the  New 
E^ngland  coast,  from  the  Gulf  of  Maine 
to  Boston  Harbor,  and  on  fisheries 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Some  studies 
suggest  that  the  Minas  Basin  project, 
which  is  being  actively  considered  for 
construction  in  Nova  Scotia,  would 
change  the  tidal  fluctuation  in  Port- 
land, ME,  by  nearly  a  foot.  Witnesses 
testified  that  this  could  have  serious 
implications  for  U.S.  coastal  environ- 
ment, increasing  storm  damage  to 
coastal  roads  and  buildings,  and  alter 
fisheries  and  shellfish  production. 

In  carrying  out  the  study,  the  corps 
is  directed  to  conduct  studies  under 
this  section  in  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate governmental  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. To  facilitate  this  consultation, 
the  corps  is  expected  to  establish  an 
advisory  committee  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  appropriate  govern- 
mental agencies,  academic  institutions, 
and  the  private  sector. 

Section  318  authorizes  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  project  purposes  for  Sum- 
mersville  Lake  on  the  Gauley  River. 
WV.  The  change  in  purpose  would  add 
Whitewater  rafting  as  a  project  ele- 
ment, allowing  the  coordination  of  re- 
leases from  the  reservoir  during 
autunm  draw-downs  from  the  lake.  Be- 
cause Whitewater  rafting  is  an  impor- 
tant use  of  the  Gauley  River,  the 
corps  is  directed  to  work  with  local  in- 
terests to  establish  a  schedule  of  re- 
leases in  order  to  maximize 
Whitewater  rafting  benefits. 

Section  319  authorizes  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  project  purposes  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  portion  of  a 
joint  corps-SCS  project  in  the  Noncan- 
nah  Creek  Basin  in  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis.  TN.  The  corps  portion  of 
this  project  is  authorized  in  title  VII 
of  this  bill.  The  SCS  measures  will  in- 
clude erosion  reduction  work  on  35,000 
acres,  plus  construction  of  three  dams 
on  the  Johns  Creek  tributary  of  the 
Noncannah  Creek.  The  SCS  portion  of 
the  project  has  a  Federal  cost  set  at 
$16,600,000  as  of  June  1981. 

Section  320  authorizes  the  corps  of 
engineers   to   participate   with  State 


and  local  authorities  to  correct  ob- 
structions in  the  James  River  in  South 
Dakota.  Sand  bars,  debris,  and  silt 
have  significantly  reduced  the  channel 
capacity  resulting  In  more  frequent 
and  severe  floods.  The  Federal  cost  to 
correct  these  problems  is  estimated  to 
be  $20,000,000.  In  addition  to  this 
work,  the  corps  is  instructed  to  consid- 
er the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
other  flood  control  and  streamflow  im- 
provement features,  then  report  to 
Congress  on  the  need  for  additional 
authority  to  construct  such  features. 

Section  321  authorizes  additional 
work  to  control  salt  intrusion  on  the 
Red  River  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
Approximately  $51,000,000  worth  of 
work  under  this  project  in  the  Red 
River  is  under  construction,  building  a 
brine  lake  where  heavily  saline  waters 
are  evaported.  This  section  authorizes 
the  remaining  phase  I  work  in  the  Red 
River,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  an- 
other $126,000,000.  This  section  con- 
tinues the  agreement  dividing  the 
costs  of  chloride  control  on  the  Red 
River.  The  States  pay  the  costs  to 
clean  up  the  manmade  chloride  con- 
tamination, while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  the  costs  to  clean  up  the 
naturally  occurring  chloride.  Because 
the  portion  of  chloride  control  author- 
ized by  this  section  addresses  natural- 
ly occurring  chloride  contamination,  it 
is  a  Federal  cost. 

Section  322  authorizes  the  Corps  of 
EIngineers  to  construct  a  new  water  di- 
version weir  on  the  Milk  River  in 
Havre.  MT.  Prior  to  the  time  when  the 
corps  completed  a  flood  control 
project  at  Havre,  in  1957,  the  city  ob- 
tained its  water  from  the  river  at  a  di- 
version weir.  The  flood  control  project 
diverted  the  river  around  the  original 
weir.  A  new  weir  was  constructed  at 
Federal  expense.  This  weir  has  never 
operated  properly  and  the  city  of 
Havre  had  to  pay  for  its  repair  many 
times,  most  recently  in  the  spring  of 
1982.  A  preliminary  evaluation  of 
water  supply  alternatives  for  the  city 
completed  by  the  corps'  Omaha  Dis- 
trict Office  indicated  construction  of  a 
new  weir  would  be  the  best  long-term 
solution  for  providing  a  water  supply 
source  for  the  city.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  new  weir  is  $1,400,000. 

Section  323  authorizes  $1,800,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  paved  road  to 
the  Pearson-Skubitz  Big  Hill  Reservoir 
in  the  State  of  Kansas.  Since  water 
was  impounded  at  the  reservoir  in 
March  1981.  it  has  become  a  popular 
recreation  site.  The  roads  leading  to 
the  reservoir,  however,  are  unpaved, 
and  fail  to  accommodate  the  traffic 
demands.  This  section  authorizes  the 
construction  of  a  safe  and  paved  access 
road  to  the  reservoir  to  facilitate  the 
heavy  recreational  use  of  this  reser- 
voir. 

Section  324  declares  126  acres  of 
filled  land  in  the  Hudson  River  in 
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Jersey  City,  to  be  non-navigable, 
thereby  ending  Federal  navigational 
servitude  and  control  over  this  land. 
Jersey  City  wishes  to  use  this  land, 
with  surrounding  lands  as  part  of  an 
urban  redevelopment  plan.  This  decla- 
ration of  nonnavigabUity  will  allow 
title  insurance  to  be  made  available 
for  the  land,  currently  owned  by  the 
city  of  Jersey  City.  It  is  understood 
that  these  lands  are  expected  to 
remain  in  public  ownership,  thus  any 
benefits  from  the  increase  of  land 
values  as  a  result  of  this  declaration 
will  accrue  to  a  public  agency.  In  addi- 
tion, this  provision  assures  that  the 
area  declared  noimavigable  in  this  sec- 
tion is  still  subject  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  This 
section  is  corrected  by  the  committee 
leadership  amendment. 

Section  325  deauthorizes  the  Wil- 
liam L.  Springer  Lake  project,  located 
near  Decatur.  IL.  This  project  was  au- 
thorized In  1962,  and  has  a  present 
cost  estimated  at  $245,000,000. 

This  section  also  provides  the  city  of 
I>ecatur  with  the  first  right  to  buy 
back  the  lands  that  were  acquired  for 
the  project.  Those  lands  shall  be  of- 
fered to  the  city  at  a  price  at  which 
they  were  sold  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, provided  that  the  lands  remain 
in  public  ownership  to  be  used  for 
public  purposes.  The  city  of  Decatur  Is 
expected  to  construct  a  sewage  treat- 
ment facility  at  the  site. 

Section  326  amends  the  monetary 
authorization  limit  for  the  Big  South 
Fork  National  River  and  recreation 
area  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  from 
$103,552,000  to  $156,122,000. 

When  the  corps  completes  work  with 
the  money  now  authorized,  the  nation- 
al recreation  area  will  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate only  an  estimated  30  per- 
cent of  Its  potential  visitors.  Hence, 
this  national  recreation  area  will  fall 
far  short  of  meeting  the  objectives  for 
which  it  was  authorized. 

This  additional  $52.6  million  in  au- 
thorization will  increase  visitor  use  to 
half  of  its  original  potential.  It  will 
provide  for  construction  of  Bear  Creek 
Road,  recreation  areas,  and  ranger  sta- 
tions. 

Section  327  declares  Greens  Bayou 
Bridge  in  Texas  to  be  a  lawful  bridge 
for  all  purposes  of  the  Truman-Hobbs 
Act.  Under  this  act.  Federal  funds  are 
provided  for  moving  or  raising  such 
bridges  if  they  are  determined  to  be 
hazardous  to  navigation.  The  Greens 
Bayou  Bridge  was  determined  to  be 
such  a  hazard  and  subsequently  the 
Port  of  Houston  raised  the  bridge  at  a 
cost  of  $948,087.  This  section  would  re- 
imburse the  Port  of  Houston  for  a  por- 
tion of  that  cost.  The  reimbursement 
Is  limited  to  no  more  than  $460,000. 

Section  328  authorizes  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  conduct  a  number  of 
studies  to  determine  specific  ways  and 
means  for  lessening  the  danger  and 
potential  impact  of  flooding  in  the 


State  of  Utah.  Last  Congress  many  of 
us  were  shocked  and  saddened  as  we 
read  press  reports  of  how  the  citizens 
and  public  and  private  property  were 
threatened  by  severe  flooding  in  Utah. 
Given  the  uncertain  nature  of  flood 
control  protection  in  many  areas  of 
Utah,  studies  of  the  problem  are  cer- 
tainly warranted.  A  total  of  $1,600,000 
Is  authorized  for  these  studies. 

Section  329  would  Increase  by 
$6,667,000  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  available  for  rehabilitation  of 
the  Illinois-Mississippi  Canal.  By  a 
series  of  agreements  between  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  canal  was  turned  over  to 
the  State  in  1970.  for  use  as  a  park. 

As  part  of  the  transfer.  Public  Law 
85-500  specified  rehabilitation  work  to 
be  completed  by  the  corps.  The  work 
was  started  In  the  1960's  and  contin- 
ued until  1974  when  It  was  suspended 
due  to  a  law  suit.  A  total  of  $6,528,000 
has  been  spent  on  the  rehabilitation 
work. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Conser- 
vation has  recently  completed  a 
master  plan  for  the  park  which  In- 
cludes rehabilitation  work  consistent 
with  work  authorized  to  be  done  by 
the  Federal  Government.  At  current 
price  levels  It  Is  estimated  that  a  total 
authorization  of  $13,195,000  would  be 
required  to  complete  the  rehabilita- 
tion work  by  the  corps. 

Section  330  directs  the  Secretary  to 
construct  and  operate  a  facility  ena- 
bling Atlantic  Salmon  to  bypass  two 
Corps  of  Engineers  dams  in  Vermont 
during  migrations  from  and  to  their 
spawning  grounds. 

In  recent  years.  Atlantic  Salmon 
have  been  returned  to  the  Cormecticut 
River  for  the  first  time  since  the  18th 
century.  The  revival  of  this  Important 
fishery  has  occurred  because  fish  lad- 
ders and  other  bypass  systems  have 
been  constructed  at  dams  on  the 
river's  main  stem.  These  systems 
permit  salmon  to  move  from  fresh 
water  to  the  sea  and  back. 

The  reaches  of  the  West  River  above 
Ball  Mountain  and  Townshend  Dams 
offer  excellent  potential  spawning 
grounds  for  salmon.  But  the  dams  bar 
access.  Federal  and  State  fisheries  ex- 
perts have  concluded  that  the  opti- 
mum solution  involves  coiistructlon  of 
a  fish  trap  below  Townshend  Dam. 
The  salmon  would  then  be  placed  into 
tanlts,  and  transported  by  truck  to  re- 
lease points  above  the  dams.  Modifica- 
tions at  the  dams  will  also  be  needed 
to  permit  passage  of  juvenile  salmon 
swimming  down  to  the  sea. 

This  section  authorizes  both  aspecU 
of  fish  passage  facilities  as  well  as  the 
operation  of  the  system  once  It  Is  in 
place.  For  the  purposes  of  cost  shar- 
ing, this  section  will  be  controlled  by 
provisions  of  section  224(e)  of  this  act 
involving  mitigation  costs  related  to 
anadromous  fish  species. 


Section  331  would  permit  the  sale  of 
water  from  the  Washington  Aqueduct 
directly  to  authorities  in  the  SUte  of 
Maryland  In  a  manner  similar  to  the 
presently  authorized  sale  of  water  to 
Virginia  communities.  It  would  also 
permit  the  Washington  Aqueduct  to 
purchase  water  from  Maryland  au> 
thorlties  when  necessary  to  meet 
emergency  conditions. 

These  authorities  would  allow  the 
construction  of  a  major  new  intercon- 
nection between  the  two  largest  water 
utilities  in  the  Washington  area,  the 
Washington  Aqueduct  Division  and 
the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission  [WSSCl. 

This  type  of  Interconnection  has 
been  recommended  in  several  studies 
in  order  to  provide  for  mutual  assist- 
ance between  Washington  area  utili- 
ties in  times  of  water  shortage.  The 
W8SC  would  finance  construction  of 
all  pipelines  and  pumping  stations  re- 
quired. 

In  addition,  this  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  revoke  a 
water  sales  agreement  at  any  time. 
The  Secretary  could  use  this  authority 
to  protect  the  aqueduct's  current  cus- 
tomers during  an  amergency. 

This  section  would  also  permit  the 
Washington  Aqueduct  to  purchase 
water  from  Maryland  water  systems 
that  are  Interconnected  with  It.  This 
would  help  to  ensure  that  sufficient 
water  is  available  for  aqueduct  cus- 
tomers during  emergency  situations. 

Section  332  Is  eliminated  by  the  com- 
mittee leadership's  amendment. 

Section  333  deauthorizes  the  Lake 
Brownwood  modification  project  at 
Pecan  Bayou.  TX.  This  project,  which 
was  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1968.  would  make  safety-related 
modifications  to  a  non-Federal  dam. 
Such  projecU  have  traditionally  been 
viewed  as  a  non-Federal  responsibility. 
Section  334.  which  addresses  the 
Lake  Darling  modification  project  in 
North  Dakota.  is  substantially 
changed  by  the  committee  leadership's 
amendment. 

The  provisions  of  section  338  are 
meant  to  resolve  longstanding  prob- 
lems with  regard  to  a  proposed  deau- 
thorlzatlon  of  the  uncompleted  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal. 

The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  was 
authorized  by  Congress  In  1942  to  pro- 
mote a  safer  flow  of  military  goods  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  Intercoastal  Water- 
way and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Construction  of  the  canal  was  begun 
in  1064,  but  was  halted  by  a  presiden- 
tial directive  In  1971  for  environmen- 
tal reasons.  A  1977  restudy  by  the 
corps  concluded  that  further  invest- 
ment In  the  project  was  not  warranted 
because  of  projected  severe  environ- 
mental effects. 

This  section  leaves  authorised  the 
components  of  the  barge  canal 
proJecU  which  have  already  been  com- 
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pleted,  and  it  deauthorizes  the  portion 
of  the  canal  not  constructed.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  continue  to 
manage  and  operate  the  existing  struc- 
tures of  the  project. 

In  addition,  this  section  establishes 
the  Cross-Florida  National  Conserva- 
tion Area  and  calls  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  management 
plan  for  the  conservation  area  with  1 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act.  This  plan  is  to  be  developed 
by  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  State  of 
Florida. 

Deauthorization  of  the  uncompleted 
components  of  the  barge  canal  shall 
not  become  effective  until  the  State  of 
Florida  enacts  laws  to  insure  that 
lands  and  interests  under  subsection 
(b)  will  continue  to  be  held  by  the 
State  or  Canal  Authority  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  the  section,  assure 
that  the  State  will  never  transfer  any 
lands  of  the  Ocala  National  Forest  to 
anyone  other  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  assure  that  the  interests 
in  lands  held  by  the  State  are  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  This  section  is  modified  by  the 
committee  leadership  amendment. 

Section  336  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  dismantle  and  remove  the  center 
span  of  the  India  Point  RTilroad 
Bridge  located  in  Providence,  RI.  The 
removal  of  this  structure  will  alleviate 
a  hazard  to  navigation  now  existing  in 
the  Seekonk  River.  The  total  Federal 
cost  on  this  work  wiU  not  exceed 
$500,000.  and  those  revenues  derived 
from  the  sale  of  scrap  from  the  struc- 
ture will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Title  rv  contains  provisions  which 
are  designed  to  assist  and  encourge 
programs  to  increase  the  safety  of 
non-Federal  dams.  This  title  amends 
the  National  Dam  Inspection  Act 
(Public  Law  92-376)  to  encourage  and 
assist  State  dam  safety  programs,  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Dam  Safety  Review 
Board,  and  authorize  a  program  of  re- 
search into  innovative  dam  safety  in- 
spection techniques. 

Section  401(A)  requires  that  dams 
having  certain  safety-related  charac- 
teristics, and  those  exceeding  the  min- 
imum size  requirements  set  forth  in 
Public  Law  92-367;  be  included  In  the 
National  Inventory  of  Dams  and  come 
under  the  effect  on  the  amendments 
in  this  title. 

Section  401(B)  comprises  the  bulk  of 
title  IV  and  amends  the  National  Dam 
Inspection  Act  by  adding  eight  new 
sections  to  that  law.  A  new  section  7 
which  authorizes  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  administer  a  5-year,  $13  mil- 
lion a  year,  grant  program  to  encour- 
age adequate  State  dam  safety  pro- 
grams. The  grants  are  to  be  allocated 
on  a  matching  basis  to  States  that 
have  or  develop  dam  safety  programs 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  new 
section  8.  created  in  this  title.  One- 


third  of  this  money  is  to  be  equally  di- 
vided among  those  States  and  two- 
thirds  is  to  be  distributed  according  to 
the  number  of  dams  on  the  National 
Inventory  in  those  States. 

A  new  section  8  which  establishes 
criteria  that  a  State's  dam  safety  pro- 
gram must  meet  to  be  eligible  for 
funding  under  the  preceding  section. 

To  determine  if  a  State  is  eligible  for 
funds,  under  section  7,  this  section  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  establish 
that  a  State  has  adequate  procedures 
to  review  dam  construction  plans,  to 
assure  the  safe  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  dams,  and  to  perform  dam  in- 
spection. The  State  must  also  have  au- 
thority to  require  modifications  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  safety  of  any  non- 
Federal  dam.  emergency  plans  and 
procedures  with  respect  to  dams, 
assure  that  necessary  safety  repairs 
win  be  undertaken  by  the  party  re- 
sponsible for  a  dam.  and  aJso  must 
have  emergency  funds  available  to 
take  Immediate  measures  to  protect 
human  life  and  property  in  dam-relat- 
ed emergency  situations. 

The  Secretary  is  also  required  to 
review,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Na- 
tional Dam  Safety  Review  Board  cre- 
ated in  the  new  section  9.  the  imple- 
mentation and  effectiveness  of  ap- 
proved State  dam  safety  programs. 
The  corps  shall  revoke  a  State's  fund- 
ing under  section  7  if  that  State's  pro- 
gram is  shown  to  be  Inadequate.  Funds 
may  only  be  renewed  when  the  State's 
program  has  been  reapproved. 

A  new  section  9  establishes  a  seven- 
member  Federal  Dam  Safety  Review 
Board  consisting  of  one  representative 
each  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  and  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency.  In  addi- 
tion, two  Presidentially  appointed 
members  who  are  not  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  to  be 
members,  with  two  of  these  to  repre- 
sent States  having  dam  safety  pro- 
grams approved  under  section  8. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  dam 
safety,  a  need  exists  for  a  central  au- 
thority to  provide  ovesight,  coordina- 
tion, and  information  exchanged  on 
dam  safety.  The  Board  established 
here  is  required  to  review  State  imple- 
mentation of  dam  safety  programs  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  this  act. 

A  new  section  10  requires  that  any 
Federal  agency  that  owns,  operates,  or 
plans  to  construct  a  dam  consult  with 
the  appropriate  State  or  States  on  the 
design  and  safety  of  the  dam  and 
allow  State  officials  to  participate  in 
any  safety  inspections  of  that  dam. 

While  this  section  confers  no  actual 
decisionmaking  role  on  the  States  re- 
garding Federal  dam  construction  or 
design,  the  Federal  agencies  should 
give  full  consideration  to  the  views  of 
the  State  on  the  safety-related  fea- 
tures of  a  Federal  dam. 
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A  new  section  11  authorizes  the 
Chief  of  EIngineers  to  provide  training 
for  dam  safety  inspectors  of  States 
either  having  or  developing  a  dam 
safety  program  approved  under  sec- 
tion 8.  A  serious  problem  for  many 
States  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
effective  dam  safety  programs  is  a  lack 
of  adequately  trained  personnel.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  possesses  a  great 
deal  of  expertise  in  all  aspects  of  dam 
safety  and  previously  conducted  train- 
ing sessions  for  State  personnel  pursu- 
ant to  expired  authority  in  Public  Law 
92-367.  For  this  purpose.  $500,000  is 
authorized  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1986-90. 

A  new  section  12  authorizes  $1  mil- 
lion annually  for  5  years  for  the  Secre- 
tary. In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  to  undertake  re- 
search and  development  on  improved 
techniques  and  equipment  for  dam 
safety  inspections  and  monitoring. 
Present  methods  for  dam  inspection 
and  monitoring  have  remained  un- 
changed for  many  years.  Improvement 
in  these  and  the  development  of  new 
techniques  hold  out  the  hope  of  in- 
creased public  safety  and  greatly  de- 
creased costs  of  evaluating  the  safety 
of  dams. 

A  new  section  13  authorizes  $500,000 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1986-89.  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  maintain 
the  National  Inventory  of  Dams.  The 
Inventory  of  Dams  catalogs  the  loca- 
tion, size,  owner,  condition,  and  other 
information  on  over  67,000  dams  that 
could  present  a  hazard  in  the  event  of 
their  failure.  Authorization  for  the 
upkeep  of  this  important  information 
tool  currently  has  expired  and  should 
be  renewed. 

The  new  section  14  states  clearly 
that  funds  authorized  by  this  title  are 
to  be  used  only  for  operating  and  sup- 
porting dam  safety  programs,  not  for 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
repair  of  any  dam,  whether  non-Feder- 
al or  Federal.  The  purpose  of  this  title 
is  to  provide  incentives  and  aid  to  the 
States  in  developing  and  operating 
their  own  dam  safety  programs — not 
to  assist  the  States  in  repairing  or  re- 
constructing any  structure. 

Section  402  requires  that  any  water 
resources  study  report  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Elnvlron- 
ment  and  Public  Works  and  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice that  proposes  the  construction  of  a 
dam  must  include  information  on  the 
consequences  of  its  failure  and  factors 
which  might  contribute  to  that  fail- 
ure. 

The  risk  associated  with  properly  de- 
signed, constructed,  and  maintained 
dams  is  minimal,  but  the  science  of 
predicting  the  probability  of  any  par- 
ticular dam's  failure  is  undeveloped. 
Since  the  consequences  of  a  dam's  fail- 


ure, however  unlikely  or  unpredict- 
able, could  be  catastrophic,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  such  informa- 
tion be  included  in  project  reports. 

Section  403  designated  title  IV  as 
the  Dam  Safety  Act  of  1985. 

This  title  is  modified  by  the  commit- 
tee leadership  amendment. 

Title  V  authorizes  several  new 
inland  waterway  improvement 
projects  and  programs  and  establishes 
a  policy  for  the  use  of  the  existing 
Inland  Waterways  Tnist  Fund. 

Section  501  provides  that  one-half  of 
the  construction  costs  for  the  six  navi- 
gation lock  and  dam  projects  author- 
ized in  this  title  will  be  financed  from 
money  in  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund.  The  other  half  of  the  costs  are 
to  come  from  general.revenues. 

Moneys  in  the  trust  fund  began  to 
accumulate  in  1980.  when  the  Federal 
Government  began  to  collect  a  barge 
fuel  tax  which  was  established  under 
Public  Law  95-502.  In  fiscal  year  1986. 
there  will  be  $196  million  in  the  trust 
fund  and  that  amount  will  increase  by 
$100-150  million  in  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding years  under  existing  law. 

Section  503  authorizes  five  Inland 
navigation  lock  and  dam  projects  at  a 
total  cost  of  $757.2  million.  These  five 
projects  are  as  follows: 

First.  Oliver  lock  replacement.  Black 
Warrior-Tombigee  River,  AL.  at  a 
total  cost  of  $147,211,000: 

Second.  Gallipolis  Locks  and  Dam 
replacement,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $256  million; 

Third.  Bonneville  navigation  lock, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $191,020,000; 

Fourth.  Lock  and  dam  7  replace- 
ment, Pennsylvania,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$95,100,000; 

Fifth.  Lock  and  dam  8  replacement, 
Pennsylanla,  at  a  total  cost  of  $68  mil- 
lion. 

Section  503  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  reimburse  the  State  of  New  York 
for  50  percent  of  its  costs  in  operating, 
maintaining,  and  rehabilitating  the 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal.  Control 
and  operation  of  the  ctmal  will  remain 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  system  was  constructed  original- 
ly during  the  19th  century,  then  re- 
constructed to  its  present  configura- 
tion in  1918.  with  46  locks  over  512 
miles  of  waterways.  In  1981,  the 
annual  cost  of  operating  and  maintain- 
ing the  Barge  Canal  was  $21  million. 
The  Federal  contribution  toward  reha- 
bilitation is  limited  to  50  percent  of 
spending  that  year,  or  $5  million, 
whichever  is  less. 

Section  504  authorizes  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
master  plan,  which  was  developed  by 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 
Commission  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-502.  The  commission's  3-year  study 
sought  to  answer  several  questions 
posed  In  Public  Law  52-502: 


The  impacts  on  the  Upper  Missiasip- 
pi  River  system  of  the  expansion  of 
commercial  navigation  on  fish  and 
wildlife,  water  quality,  recreation,  po- 
tential wilderness  areas,  national 
transportation  policy,  and  shippers  de- 
pendent on  rail  service; 

The  carrying  capacity  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  system; 

The  economic  need  for  a  second  lock 
at  Locks  and  Dam  26,  as  well  as  ways 
to  mitigate  any  damage  that  might  be 
caused  by  a  second  lock; 

The  costs  and  benefits  of  disposal  of 
dredged  material  outside  the  flood- 
plain;  and 

The  possibility  of  a  computer  Infor- 
mation system  to  analyze  alternatives. 

Section  504  authorizes  a  master  plan 
for  the  Upper  Mississippi  River,  in- 
cluding constructions  of  a  second  lock 
at  locks  and  dam  26  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  an  assortment  of  environ- 
ment mitigation  and  enhancement  ac- 
tivities to  be  carried  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Specifically,  subsection  (d)  provides 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Missouri, 
and  Wisconsin,  or  any  combination  of 
those  States,  to  enter  into  agreements 
for  cooperative  planning  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  a  second  chamber  at  locks  and 
dam  26  on  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Alton,  IL  at  a  total  cost  of  $220  mil- 
lion. This  lock  chamber  will  be  600 
feet  long  and  110  feet  wide,  and  will  be 
added  to  the  1,200-foot  lock  now  under 
construction. 

Subsection  (f)  directs  the  Secretary, 
In  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  States,  to 
monitor  traffic  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi River  System  to  verify  the  need 
for  future  expansion,  if  any.  Such 
sume  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  function  are  authorized  for  a 
period  of  10  years. 

Subsection  (g)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  working  with  the 
appropriate  State  agencies,  to  under- 
take the  following  programs: 

A  wildlife  habitat  rehabilitation  and 
enhancement  program.  This  effort 
would  Involve  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  projects  for  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  habitat  that  has  been  lost 
or  threatened  as  a  result  of  human  ac- 
tivities or  natural  factors.  During  the 
first  fiscal  year  after  enactment, 
$8,200,000  is  authorized  to  Interior, 
$12,400,000  during  the  second  fiscal 
year,  then  $13  million  for  each  of  the 
next  8  fiscal  years; 

The  implementation  of  a  long-term 
resource  monitoring  program,  at  a  cost 
of  $7,680,000  in  the  initial  fiscal  year, 
then  $5,080,000  yearly  for  the  next  9 
fiscal  years;  and 

The  development  of  a  computerized 
Inventory  and  analysis  system,  at  a 
cost  of  $40,000  in  the  initial  fiscal 
year,   $280,000   in   the  second  fiscal 


year,  $1,200,000  in  the  third  fiscal 
year,  and  $775,000  in  each  of  the  next 
7  fiscal  years. 

In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  shall  also  implement  a  pro- 
gram of  recreational  projects  at  a  cost 
of  $500,000  yearly.  Beginning  after  the 
computerized  inventory  is  available 
(probably  in  fiscal  year  1987).  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  provided 
$300,000  In  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal 
years,  then  $150,000  in  the  following 
fiscal  year  to  assess  the  economic  ben- 
efits of  those  recreational  projects. 

Consistent  with  the  objective  of  sec- 
tion 224  of  this  act.  the  habitat  reha- 
bilitation and  enhancement  program 
for  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
System  must  be  implemented  prior  to, 
or  concurrent  with,  the  engineering, 
design,  and  construction  of  the  second 
lock  at  locks  and  dam  26. 

With  the  exception  of  the  funds  for 
construction  of  the  second  chamber, 
none  of  the  programs  authorized  in 
this  section  are  considered  to  be  com- 
mercial components  of  the  inland 
navigation  system. 

Section  504  Is  cited  as  the  "Upper 
Mississippi  River  System  Management 
Act  of  1988." 

This  section  is  clarified  by  the  com- 
mittee leadership  amendment. 

Title  VI  authorizes  many  Important 
new  harbor  construction  projects  and 
makes  sorely  needed  and  profound 
changes  in  the  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  non-Fed- 
eral sponsors  with  respect  to  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  harbor 
projects. 

Section  601  requires  that  non-Feder- 
al sponsors  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  surveying,  planning,  designing, 
and  engineering  costs  of  any  commer- 
cial harbor  constructed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. This  is  In  line  with  section  22S  of 
this  bill. 

However,  to  expedite  feasibility 
studies,  this  section  also  allows  non- 
Federal  sponsors  to  undertake  such 
studies  at  their  own  expense,  then 
submit  them  to  the  Secretary  for 
review.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
evaluate  any  study  made  by  a  non- 
Federal  sponsor,  then  submit  It  to 
Congress  with  the  Secretary's  recom- 
mendations. The  study  must  be  sub- 
mitted within  180  days. 

This  section  also  requires  the  costs 
of  studies  performed  by  non-Federal 
sponsors  (as  opposed  to  those  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary)  to  be  borne 
fully  by  the  non-Federal  sponsor.  If, 
however,  the  study  results  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  non-Federal  sponsor's 
recommended  project,  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  that  study  will  be  credited 
toward  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
project's  construction  cost. 

This  provision  Is  designed  to  reduce 
the  delay  associated  with  the  current 
authorization  and  appropriation  pro- 
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cess  in  completing  studies  of  harbor 
projects.  In  some  instances  these  stud- 
ies have  taken  a  decade  to  complete. 
This  provision  allows  the  sponsors  of 
harbor  improvements  wishing  to  move 
forward  to  do  so.  These  studies  will 
likely  be  completed  much  faster  than 
studies  requiring  Federal  funds,  pro- 
viding for  earlier  consideration  by 
Congress.  Non-Pederal  sponsors  could 
then  proceed  with  development  on 
their  own.  consistent  with  provisions 
of  this  title.  This  section  is  modified 
by  the  committee  leadership  amend- 
ment. 

Section  602  is  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
major  reforms  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation: It  requires,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  Nation's  history.  non-Federal 
project  sponsors  to  share  significantly 
in  the  costs  of  harbor  improvement 
projects. 

This  section  states  that  no  construc- 
tion on  a  new  harbor  improvement 
project  shall  go  forward  until  the  ap- 
propriate non-Federal  sponsor  agrees 
to  pay  the  following  percentages  of 
the  project's  costs,  in  cash,  during  the 
period  of  construction: 

For  construction  of  an  improvement 
20  feet  deep  or  less:  10  percent. 

For  construction  of  an  improvement 
20  to  45  feet  deep:  25  percent. 

For  construction  of  an  improvement 
deeper  than  45  feet:  50  percent. 

In  all  cases,  an  additional  10  percent 
shall  be  repaid,  with  interest,  over  a 
period  of  up  to  30  years  following 
project  completion.  The  rate  of  inter- 
est is  to  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

This  section  also  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  count  against  all  or 
part  of  the  10  percent  repayment 
amount  the  local  contribution  for 
lands.  easements.  rights-of-way. 
dredged  spoil  disposal  sites  and  reloca- 
tions. In  no  case  are  these  costs  to 
coimt  against  the  cash  payment 
during  construction,  and  in  no  case 
would  the  amount  waived  exceed  10 
percent  of  project  costs. 

The  cash  contribution  required  by 
this  section  to  be  contributed  during 
the  construction  period  is  to  be  paid  in 
annual  installments  in  proportion  to 
the  Federal  spending  on  the  project, 
or  under  other  arrangements  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary. 

In  cases  where  the  construction  of  a 
project  overlaps  depths  with  different 
cost-sharing  requirements,  the  project 
sponsor  is  required  to  contribute  pro- 
portionately. In  other  words,  if  an  ex- 
isting harbor,  with  a  depth  of  42  feet, 
is  to  be  deepened  to  50  feet,  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  first  cost  would 
be  a  cash  contribution  of  25  percent  of 
the  cost  of  deepening  the  harbor  to  45 
feet  and  a  cash  contribution  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  incremental  cost  of  the  ad- 
ditional deepening  to  50  feet.  The  port 
would,  of  course,  be  responsible  for 
the  additional  10  percent  repayment 


over  time  based  on  the  total  project 
cost. 

Harbor  improvement  projects  may 
proceed  to  construction  in  useful  in- 
crements, subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  non-Federal  sponsors  of 
a  42-foot  harbor  wishing  ultimately  to 
deepen  the  port  to  50  feet  may  first 
wish  to  increase  the  depth  to  45  feet, 
then  wait  until  some  future  time  to 
deepen  further.  Alternatively,  a  port 
with  two  channels,  one  for  incoming 
vessels  and  one  for  outgoing  vessels, 
may  conclude  that  its  immediate  needs 
require  deepening  only  the  outgoing 
channel.  Incremental  construction  op- 
tions such  as  these  are  permissible 
under  this  section. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  602, 
harbor  projects  are  considered  to  have 
commenced  construction  if  the  non- 
Federal  sponsor  of  the  project  has  en- 
tered into  a  written  contract  with  the 
Secretary  to  provide  local  cooperation 
requirements  including,  where  applica- 
ble, an  agreement  imder  section  221  of 
Public  Law  91-611  as  amended,  as  of 
December  31,  1984. 

This  section  also  provides  that  in  the 
future  non-Federal  sponsors  of  harbor 
projects  shall  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  to: 

Provide  to  the  Federal  Government 
lands,  easements  and  rights-of-way, 
and  dredged  material  disposal  areas; 
hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages;  provide  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  non-Federal  share  of 
project  construction  costs  as  defined 
in  this  title;  and  be  responsible  for  50 
percent  of  the  incremental  cost  of 
maintaining  the  project  below  45  feet 
below  mean  low  water. 

It  should  be  noted  that  different 
portions  of  the  same  river  system  will 
fall  within  title  5  and  title  6.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Mississippi  System  as  far 
south  as  Baton  Rouge,  LA,  is  consid- 
ered a  component  of  the  inland 
system:  below  Baton  Rouge  it  would 
fall  under  the  provisions  of  title  VI. 
That  portion  of  the  Columbia  River 
upstream  of  Bonneville  Lock  and  Dam 
(including  the  actual  lock  and  dam) 
falls  under  title  5,  while  the  naviga- 
tional work  downstream  from  Bonne- 
ville Dam  comes  under  this  title. 

This  section  is  modified  by  the  Com- 
mittee Leadership  amendment. 

Section  603  establishes  policy  of  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  de- 
fense-related harbors.  The  Corps,  or 
other  defense  agencies,  such  as  the 
Navy  or  Coast  Guard,  may  construct 
harbor  improvement  projects  and  con- 
tinue to  maintain  those  projects,  if 
they  are  needed  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  Navy  and  other  Government- 
owned  defense  vessels.  This  includes 
ships  of  the  Coast  Guard,  as  well  as 
ships  carrying  military  personnel  and 
material. 

This  section  does  not  authorize  the 
Federal  Government  to  deepen  a 
harbor   project   simply   because   that 


harbor  may  transmit  movements  of 
commodities  that  have  a  strategic  im- 
portance, such  as  oil. 

This  section  will  be  used  infrequent- 
ly and  it  provides  no  new  authorities 
to  defense  agencies.  It  simply  clarifies 
existing  authorities. 

This  section  also  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  reduce  proportionately  the 
non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a  con- 
struction harbor,  if  that  project  pro- 
vides benefits  directly  related  to  Navy 
or  other  defense  shipping.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  have  to  be  made 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  construction 
of  the  project  by  the  non-Federal 
sponsor.  For  example,  the  project  for 
Portsmouth.  NH.  would  provide  some 
direct  defense-related  benefits  as  a 
result  of  fuel  shipped  to  an  Air  Force 
base  located  there. 

Section  604  authorizes  non-Federal 
sponsors  to  undertake  navigation  im- 
provements in  harbors  subject  to  ob- 
taining the  necessary  Federal  and 
State  permission  in  advance  of  con- 
struction. 

At  the  request  of  non-Federal  spon- 
sors planning  to  undertake  harbor  im- 
provements, the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  undertake  the  necessary  funds 
for  these  studies  as  they  are  being  con- 
ducted. 

The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
to  complete  and  transmit  to  appropri- 
ate sponsors  any  harbor  study  initiat- 
ed prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act.  or.  at  the  request  of  such 
sponsors,  to  terminate  any  such  study 
and  transmit  the  partially  completed 
study  to  the  non-Federal  sponsor.  Any 
study  requiring  completion  shall  be 
done  at  Federal  expense,  subject  to  ap- 
propriation acts. 

Where  pipelines,  cable,  and  related 
facilities  must  be  relocated  because 
non-Federal  sponsors  are  constructing 
a  harbor  improvement  under  this  sec- 
tion, such  relocation  or  alteration  cost 
shall  be  shared  50-50  between  the  non- 
Federal  project  sponsor  and  pipeline 
or  cable  owner.  The  full  costs  of  up- 
grading or  improving  any  such  pipe- 
line or  cable  shall  be  borne  by  the 
pipeline  or  cable  owner.  The  costs  of 
relocations  for  a  Federal  project 
remain  the  responsibility  of  the  pipe- 
line or  cable  owners. 

Under  subsection  (e).  the  Secretary 
may  reimburse  non-Federal  sponsors, 
subject  to  appropriation  acts,  for  the 
Federal  share,  without  interest,  of  the 
total  costs  of  any  commercial  channel 
or  harbor  improvement,  or  separable 
element  of  such  project  is  conducted 
by  the  non-Federal  sponsor  in  a 
manner  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
This  can  be  done  only  if  the  project 
was  authorized  previously  for  Federal 
construction,  and  if  the  non-Federal 
sponsor  agrees  to  pay  the  non-Federal 
share,  if  any,  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  of  the  project. 


The  Secretary  must  consider  such 
factors  as  budget  and  program  prior- 
ities, and  the  potential  impact  on 
dredging  costs  in  his  review  of  non- 
Federal  project  plans  under  this  sub- 
section. 

Subsection  (f)  clarifies  the  Federal 
responsibility  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  when  harbor  construc- 
tion is  undertaken  by  non- Federal 
sponsors  under  this  section.  For 
projects  constructed  to  a  nominal 
depth  of  45  feet  or  less,  the  Secretary 
is  responsible  for  maintenance  costs. 
For  projects  constructed  to  a  nominal 
depth  greater  than  45  feet,  the  Secre- 
tary would  also  be  responsible  for  50 
percent  of  the  incremental  mainte- 
nance below  45  feet.  In  all  cases,  the 
Secretary  must  certify  that  the 
project  is  constructed  in  accordance 
with  appropriate  engineering  and 
design  standards  for  a  project  to  be  eli- 
gible for  Federal  maintenance  funds. 

These  provisions,  and  those  of  sec- 
tion 605,  which  I  will  describe  in  a 
moment,  are  intended  to  provide  a 
wide  degree  of  flexibility  for  future 
harbor  improvement  projects.  The 
sponsors  of  such  projects  would  be  in  a 
position  to  study  and  construct  such 
improvements  themselves,  to  pay  the 
Secretary  for  necessary  studies  which 
they  may  not  be  able  to  do  themselves 
and  then  construct  the  project,  or 
even  construct  an  authorized  project 
on  their  own  with  the  potential,  but 
not  a  guarantee,  for  reimbursement  of 
the  Federal  share  of  such  project  as  if 
the  Federal  Government  had  done  the 
project  construction. 

This  flexibility  is  necessary  because 
the  level  of  Federal  funding  for  such 
projects  is  unlikely  to  increase  dra- 
matically in  the  near  future.  If  needed 
harbor  improvements  are  to  be  made, 
in  many  cases  they  can  go  forward 
only  if  non-Federal  sponsors  assume 
the  leadership  in  development  of  the 
project.  It  only  makes  sense  to  allow 
non-Federal  sponsors  of  harbor  Im- 
provements to  proceed  on  their  own  if 
they  choose  to  do  so. 

This  section  is  modified  by  the  Com- 
mittee Leadership  amendment. 

Section  605  creates  a  fast-track  per- 
mitting process  for  non-Federal  con- 
struction of  harbor  improvement 
projects.  It  consolidates  into  a  2-year 
period  the  processing  of  all  permits 
that  may  be  required  prior  to  con- 
struction of  any  harbor  improvement. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  give 
a  non-Federal  sponsor  a  date  certain 
by  which  to  expect  decisions  on  all 
Federal  permits  necessary  for  harbor 
improvements.  To  the  extent  possible, 
State  and  local  authorities  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  joint  review  process.  The 
section  defines  the  responsibilities  of 
both  the  Federal  agencies  and  the 
permit  applicant,  designates  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  as  the  lead  agency,  and 
provides  for  progress  reports  to  Con- 


gress in  an  effort  to  avoid  delays  in 
meeting  the  schedule  of  compliance. 

First,  this  section  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  initiate  proce- 
dures to  establish  a  schedule  of  com- 
pliance for  the  necessary  Federal  per- 
mits. The  Secretary  will  commence 
such  activities  upon  receipt  of  notice 
from  a  non-Federal  sponsor  that  it  in- 
tends to  construct  new  harbor  and  re- 
lated facilities. 

Second,  within  15  days  of  receipt  of 
this  notification,  the  Secretary  must 
publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  notify  all  affected  SUte  and 
local  agencies  of  the  intent  to  initiate 
the  Federal  permit  process,  requesting 
their  cooperation  in  the  consolidated 
review  of  the  permit  application. 

If,  within  30  days  of  that  notifica- 
tion, the  non-Federal  agencies  notify 
the  Secretary  of  their  willingness  to 
participate  in  the  consolidated  permit- 
ting process,  they  will  be  included  in 
the  review  agreement.  Within  90  days, 
the  Secretary  must  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  affected  Federal  agen- 
cies and  any  State  or  local  agencies 
seeking  to  be  parties  to  the  agreement. 
This  agreement  will  be  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  schedule  for  all  nec- 
essary permits. 

Third,  a  consolidated  review  process 
is  defined.  To  the  extent  possible,  the 
agreement  outlined  above  must  consol- 
idate hearing  and  comment  periods, 
and  data  collection,  and  report  prepa- 
ration procedures.  The  agreement 
must  also  define  the  responsibilities  of 
the  non-Federal  Interest  with  respect 
to  data  development  and  information 
necessary  to  process  each  permit. 

The  agreement  will  Include  a  set 
date  by  which  the  applicant  and  the 
Congress  will  be  informed  whether 
there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
the  permits  will  be  granted.  The 
schedule  can  be  extended  for  120  days 
to  revise  the  original  application  to 
meet  the  objections  of  the  Federal 
agencies.  This  is  the  only  point  at 
which  the  schedule  may  be  modified. 

Fourth,  6  months  prior  to  the  final 
day  of  the  schedule,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  progress  report  to  Con- 
gress summarizing  all  work  completed 
to  date  and  detailing  the  schedule  for 
completing  all  remaining  work.  Such 
notice  Is  Intended  to  signal  any  poten- 
tial problems  in  meeting  the  compli- 
ance schedule  and  provide  adequate 
time  to  resolve  these  problems  to 
assure  that  the  schedule  is  met. 

Fifth,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
must  notify  the  non-Federal  sponsor 
no  later  than  the  final  day  of  the  com- 
pliance schedule  as  to  whether  the 
permit  or  permits  are  issued. 

Additionally,  this  section  requires 
the  Secretary  to  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  by  March  1,  1987,  describing 
the  time  required  to  issue  Federal  per- 
mits related  to  harbor  improvements, 
and  make  recommendations  for  reduc- 


ing the  time  necessary  to  Inue  such 
permits. 

This  section  is  clarified  by  the  com- 
mittee leadership  amendment. 

Section  606  authorizes  the  non-Fed- 
eral sponsor  of  a  harbor  construction 
project  to  collect  fees  In  order  to  re- 
cover the  cost  of  its  share  of  a 
project's  costs,  plus  50  percent  of  the 
Incremental  maintenance  costs  of 
maintaining  harbors  below  46  feet,  if 
appropriate. 

The  section  provides  non-Federal 
sponsors  with  a  metms  to  recover  its 
obligations  for  construction  work,  in- 
cluding associated  administrative  ex- 
penses, through  the  imposition  and 
collection  of  fees  for  the  use  of  such 
projects  by  vessels  In  commercial  wa- 
terway transportation.  The  precise 
nature  of  such  fees,  the  fee  structure 
aind  schedule,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  such  fees  should  be  collected  is 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
appropriate  non-Federal  sponsors,  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  this  section  and 
State  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  be  stressed 
that  nothing  in  this  section  requires  a 
user  fee.  The  whole  cost,  or  partial 
cost,  of  providing  the  non-Federal 
share  of  project  costs,  may  be  carried 
as  a  general  expense  of  local  govern- 
ment, if  non-Federal  sponsors  so 
decide.  These  non-Federal  fees  are 
necessary  to  provide  many  non-Feder- 
al sponsors  the  flexibility  to  share  in 
the  cost  of  navigation  improvements 
to  harbors. 

The  provision  recognizes  that  a  link 
should  exist  between  the  imposition  of 
a  local  user  fee  on  vessels  and  cargoes 
and  the  benefits  to  those  specific  ves- 
sels and  cargoes  resulting  from  the  im- 
provement or  maintenance  of  a 
project. 

Several  exemptions  from  the  fees 
authorized  by  this  section  are  provid- 
ed: No  fees  shall  be  imposed  on  vessels 
owned  and  operated  by  the  United 
States,  any  U.S.  political  subdivision, 
or  any  vessel  owned  or  operated  by 
any  other  nation  when  the  vessel  is 
not  engaged  in  commercial  transporta- 
tion. No  fees  will  be  Imposed  on  vessels 
engaged  In  dredging  activities  or  those 
involved  strictly  in  an  intraport  move- 
ment, or  a  vessel  with  design  draft  of 
14  feet  or  less.  If  the  harbor  Improve- 
ment for  which  the  fee  would  be  as- 
sessed goes  deeper  than  20  feet. 

Section  607  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  from  the  Harbor 
Maintenance  Trust  Fund,  esUbllshed 
In  part  B  of  title  8  of  this  act,  to  pay 
for  100  percent  of  the  annual  eligible 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  of 
the  elemenU  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  operated  and  maintained  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corp.,  and  up  to  40  percent  of  the 
annual  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  assigned  to  commercial  naviga- 
tion of  all  channels  and  harbors  of  the 
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United  States  and  all  Great  Lakes 
navigation  improvements  operated  or 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

In  addition,  this  section  authorizes 
appropriations  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  such  sums  as  are 
needed  in  each  fiscal  year  to  cover  the 
balance  of  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  not  provided  by  payments  from 
the  Harbor  Maintenance  Tnist  Fund. 

This  section  is  aJso  clarified  by  the 
committee  leadership  amendment. 

Section  608  provides  several  defini- 
tions for  this  act  and  I  ask  that  they 
be  reproduced  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro: 

The  tenn  "commercial  channel  or  harbor" 
means  any  channel  or  harbor,  or  element 
thereof,  which  is  not  considered  an  inland 
waterway,  is  open  to  public  navigation,  and 
is  capable  of  being  used  by  commercial  ves- 
sels in  the  transportation  of  domestic  or  for- 
eign waterbome  commerce,  or  to  the  depths 
and  widths  of  the  construction  which  was 
initiated  by  non-Federal  sponsors  after  July 
1,  1970.  and  prior  to  January  1.  1981,  or  to 
the  depths  and  widths  that  may  be  con- 
structed under  the  terms  of  sections  602, 
and  604,  of  this  title.  This  term  does  not 
mean  local  access  or  berthing  channels  or 
channels  or  harbors  constructed  or  main- 
tained by  nonpublic  interests.  For  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  Oregon  and  Washington,  this 
term  includes  the  channels  only  up  to  the 
downstream  side  of  Bonneville  lock  and 
dam. 

The  term  "non-Federal  sponsor"  means, 
with  respect  to  a  chaimel  or  harbor  im- 
provement project,  a  non-Federal  public 
body  which  has  entered  into  a  written 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  provide 
the  non-Federal  share  of  operation  and 
maintenance  costs,  or  construction  costs,  for 
the  projects  and  which  has  the  meaning 
such  term  has  under  section  211  of  Public 
Law  91-611.  as  amended. 

The  term  "eligible  operations  and  mainte- 
nance" means  all  operations,  maintenance, 
repair,  and  rehabilitation.  Including  mainte- 
nance and  dredging  reasonably  necessary  to 
maintain  the  nominal  depth  and  width  of 
any  commercial  channel  or  harbors  located 
within  the  Great  Lakes,  except  when  ap- 
plied to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  any 
Great  Lakes  navigation  improvement,  the 
term  includes  all  operations,  maintenance, 
repair,  and  rehabilitation.  Including  mainte- 
nance dredging,  reasonably  necessary  to 
keep  such  seaway  or  navigation  improve- 
ments operated  or  maintained  by  ttie  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp.  or  the 
United  States  In  operation  and  reasonable 
state  of  repair. 

This  term  does  not  include  providing  any 
lands,  easements,  rights-of-way  or  dredged 
material  disposal  areas,  or  performing  relo- 
cations required  for  project  operations  and 
maintenance. 

The  term  "Great  Lakes  navigation  im- 
provement" means  any  lock,  channel, 
harbor  or  navigational  facUity  in  the  Great 
LiJtes  of  the  United  States  or  their  connect- 
ing waterways,  but  shall  not  include  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway: 

The  term  "nominal  depth"  means,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  stated  depth  for  any  navigation 
Improvement  project,  such  depth,  including 
any  greater  depths  which  must  be  main- 
tained for  any  channel  or  harbor  or 
elemenUs)  thereof  included  within  such 
project  in  order  to  ensure  the  safe  passage 


at  mean  low  tide  of  any  vessel  requiring  the 
stated  depth.  With  respect  to  operations 
and  maintenance  of  channels  authorized 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
the  term  "nominal  depth  '  includes  such  an- 
chorages necessary  to  ensure  safe  passage  of 
vessels  utilizing  such  channels. 

The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
States  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  territories  or  possessions 
over  which  the  United  States  excercises  ju- 
risdiction. 

These  definitions  are  classified  by 
the  committee  leadership  amendment. 

Section  609  authorizes  for  construc- 
tion 32  harbor  projects  having  a  total 
cost— both  Federal  and  non-Federal— 
of  $2.7  billion  as  follows: 

(1)  Mobile  Harbor.  Alabama,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $468,933,000: 

(2)  Kodiak  Harbor.  Alaska,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $14,641,000: 

(3)  St.  Paul  Island  Harbor.  Alaska,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $24,756,000: 

(4)  OalUand  Outer  Harbor.  California,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $42,400,000: 

(5)  Richmond  Harbor.  California,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $43,800,000: 

(6)  Sacramento  River,  Deepwater  Ship 
Channel,  California,  at  a  total  project  cost 
of  $125,300,000: 

(7)  New  Haven  Harbor,  Connecticut,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $25,900,000: 

(8)  Jacksonville  Harbor.  MUl  Cove,  Flori- 
da, at  a  total  project  cost  of  $6,575,000: 

(9)  Manatee  Harbor.  Flordia.  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $16,115,000: 

(10)  Tampa  Harbor,  East  Bay  Channel. 
Florida,  at  a  total  project  cost:  Not  applica- 
ble since  only  maintenance  is  assumed. 

(11)  Savannah  Harbor.  Widening.  Georgia, 
at  a  total  project  cost  of  $19,175,000: 

(12)  Hilo  Harbor.  Hawaii,  at  a  total  project 
cost  of  $4,390,000: 

(13)  Mississippi  River  Ship  Channel,  Gulf 
to  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $456,000,000: 

(14)  Grand  Haven  Harbor,  Michigan,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $17,200,000: 

(15)  Monroe  Harbor.  Michigian.  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $139,400,000: 

(16)  Duluth-Superior  Harbor.  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$12,200,000; 

(17)  Gulf  port  Harbor.  Mississippi,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $78,968,000: 

(18)  Wilmington  Harbor.  Northeast  Cape 
Fear  River.  Norih  Carolina,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $9,718,000: 

(19)  Portsmouth  Harbor  and  Piscataqua 
River,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $21,700,000: 

(20)  Bamegat  Inlet,  New  Jersey.  Phase  I 
GDM,  at  a  total  project  cost  of  $36,435,000: 

(21)  Gowanus  Creek.  Channel  New  York, 
at  a  total  project  cost  of  $3,440,000: 

(22)  Kill  Van  Kull  and  Newark  Bay  Chan- 
nels, New  York,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$248,100,000: 

(23)  Lorain  Harbor.  Ohio,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $5,500,000: 

(24)  San  Juan  Harbor,  Puerto  Rico,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $86,334,000: 

(25)  Charleston  Harbor.  South  Carolina, 
at  a  total  project  cost  of  $84,032,000: 

(26)  Wando  River,  Charleston  Harbor, 
South  Carolina,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$3,561,000: 

(27)  Brazos  Island  Harbor.  Texas,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $31,417,000: 

(28)  Hampton  Roads  and  Vicinity.  Virgin- 
ia (Drift  Removal)  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$6,870,000: 


(29)  Norfolk  Harbor,  Virginia,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $538,000,000: 

(30)  Crown  Bay  Channel— Saint  Thomas 
Harbor.  Virgin  Islands,  at  a  total  project 
cost  of  $8,124,000: 

(31)  Blair  and  Sitcimi  Waterways.  Tacoma 
Harbor.  Washington,  at  a  total  project  cost 
of  $35,816,000: 

(32)  Grays  Harbor.  Washington,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $93,187,000. 

Title  VII  establishes  cost-sharing 
policies  for  the  water  resources  devel- 
opment program  authorities  of  the 
Secretary,  other  than  commercial 
navigation.  Commercial  navigation 
cost  sharing  is  addressed  In  titles  5,  6, 
and  8. 

In  addition,  this  title  authorizes  for 
construction  77  flood  control  projects, 
10  hydroelectric  projects.  18  shoreline 
erosion  control  projects,  11  mitigation 
projects,  10  inland  and  recreational 
harbor  projects,  1  bank  stabilization 
project,  and  2  demonstration  projects. 

The  total  cost  for  these  projects— 
both  the  Federal  and  the  non-Federal 
shares— is  $7.4  billion. 

Section  701  establishes  new  cost- 
sharing  policy,  setting  the  share  of 
total  project  costs  that  the  non-Feder- 
al project  sponsors  must  agree  to  con- 
tribute In  order  to  secure  construction 
of  the  project  by  the  Secretary. 

This  section  delineates  the  percent- 
age of  costs  for  each  project  purpose 
that  non-Federal  interests  are  re- 
quired ultimately  to  provide— the  cost- 
share— and  how  that  non-Federal 
share  Is  to  be  financed. 

Any  water  resources  project,  or  sepa- 
rable element  of  a  project,  that  was 
not  under  construction  by  June  30, 
1985,  is  subject  to  the  new  cost-sharing 
policy  outlined  in  this  title.  These 
projects  or  elements  will  be  initiated 
only  after  non-Federal  project  spon- 
sors agree  to  pay  all  of  the  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  of  the  project, 
plus  agree  to  share  construction  costs 
as  described  here. 

Projects  currently  operated  and 
maintained  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
at  Federal  expense  will  continue  to 
remain  a  Federal  responsibility. 

The  cost-sharing  requirements  of 
this  title,  by  project  purpose,  are  as 
follows: 

Urban  and  rural  flood  prevention:  25 
to  35  percent. 

Hydroelectric  power:  100  percent. 

Municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply:  35  percent. 

Agricultural  water  supply:  35  per- 
cent. 

Recreation,  including  recreational 
navigation:  50  percent. 

Hurricane  and  storm  damage  reduc- 
tion: 35  percent. 

Aquatic  plant  control:  50  percent. 

Three  principles  govern  the  basic 
cost  sharing  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee: 

First.  Local  sponsors  will  be  respon- 
sible   for   all    necessary    lands,    ease- 


ments, rights-of-way,  and  relocations 
for  project  development. 

Second.  A  minimum  cash  contribu- 
tion of  5  percent  of  total  costs  will  be 
required  during  construction  of  all 
structural  flood  control  projects. 

Third,  The  repajmient  of  any  cost 
sharing  subsequent  to  project  con- 
struction for  all  types  of  noncommer- 
cial navigation  work  will  be  standard- 
ized. 

LANDS 

Sponsors  of  all  types  of  projects 
under  this  title  must  agree  to  contrib- 
ute all  necessary  lands,  easements, 
rights-of-way,  and  relocations  neces- 
sary for  project  development  regard- 
less of  their  percentage  of  total 
project  costs. 

REPAYimrT 

When  the  contribution  of  lands, 
easements,  rights-of-way  and  reloca- 
tions is  less  than  the  required  percent- 
age of  total  project  costs,  non-Federal 
sponsors  may  contribute  the  differ- 
ence during  project  construction,  or 
repay  the  difference  over  a  period  not 
to  exceed  30  years,  with  interest.  In 
cases  of  repayment,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est is  to  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  giving  consideration  to  the 
average  market  yield  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States, 
plus  a  premium  of  one-eighth  percent 
for  transaction  costs.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  to  recalculate  the  ap- 
plicable interest  rate  every  5  years. 

Initial  payment  toward  the  non-Fed- 
eral cost  share  may  be  delayed  for  1 
year  at  the  request  of  the  project 
sponsor.  Work  undertaken  by  a  non- 
Federal  sponsor  shall  be  considered  to 
satisfy  cost-sharing  requirements 
when  such  work  has  been  approved  in 
advance  according  to  procedures  set  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  134(a)  of 
Public  Law  94-587,  as  amended  by  this 
bill.  Credit  may  only  be  given  for  non- 
Federal  cash  spent  on  such  work. 

FLOOD  CONTROL 

Cost  sharing  and  financing  of  flood 
control  projects  constitute  the  most 
complex  provisions  in  this  title.  As 
these  provisions  are  designed  to  offer 
flexibility  to  non-Federal  sponsors, 
they  require  detailed  explanation. 

As  with  other  types  of  projects 
under  this  title,  the  basic  require- 
ments for  every  flood  control  project 
will  include  contribution  of  all  lands, 
easements,  rights-of-way,  and  reloca- 


tion costs  by  non-Federal  sponsors. 
This  will  be  the  case  whether  dam, 
levee,  or  channel  is  constructed. 

In  addition,  5  percent  of  total  costs 
must  be  contributed  in  cash  during 
project  construction  toward  the  basic 
non-Federal  share  of  35  percent  on  a 
flood  control  project.  The  35  percent 
non-Federal  share  for  a  flood  control 
project  can  be  reduced  to  25  percent 
when  the  entire  non-Federal  contribu- 
tion—lands and  at  least  5  percent  in 
cash— is  made  during  the  construction 
period. 

The  cash  contribution  made  during 
project  construction  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  annual  Federal  expendi- 
tures or  be  made  under  other  arrange- 
ments acceptable  to  the  Secretary. 
Three  examples  illustrate  the  new 
policy: 

Case  A— Total  project  cost  Is  $100  million, 
with  lands,  etc.,  representing  $20  million  of 
this  total.  Local  interests  are  required  to 
contribute  5  percent  cash  ($5  million) 
during  construction.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  this  overall  contribution  of  $25 
million  represents  the  total  non-Federal 
cost-share  required.  This  Illustrates  Section 
701(a)(1)(B)  of  this  Act  (25  percent  of  all 
costs  contributed  during  construction.) 

Case  B— Total  project  cost  is  $100  million, 
with  lands,  etc.,  involving  $60  million  of  this 
total.  (This  Is  for  Illustrative  purposes.  Nor- 
mally lands,  etc..  are  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  project  costs.)  Local  interests,  of 
course,  are  required  to  contribute  5  percent 
cash  ($5  million)  during  construction.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  this  overall  con- 
tribution of  $65  million  represenU  the  total 
non-Federal  cost-share  required.  No  rebates 
are  provided.  No  post-construction  payment 
Is  required.  This  Illustrates  Section 
701(aHl)(A)  of  this  Act. 

Case  C— Total  project  cost  is  $100  million 
and  lands,  etc.,  are  $10  million  of  this  total. 
Local  Interests  are  required  to  contribute  5 
percent  cash  ($5  million)  during  construc- 
tion. Thus,  the  initial  contribution  equals  15 
percent  of  the  project's  costs,  giving  the 
non-Federal  sponsor  two  options.  The  spon- 
sor can  contribute  the  additional  $10  million 
during  construction,  raising  its  total  share 
to  25  percent,  or  It  can  repay  an  additional 
$20  million,  with  Interest,  over  30  years,  be- 
ginning when  the  project  Is  completed,  rais- 
ing lu  cost-share  to  35  percent.  This  illus- 
trates Section  701(a)(1)(C)  of  this  Act.  and 
Is  the  most  common  situation. 

The  new  policy  provides  local  spon- 
sors with  a  maximum  amount  of  flexi- 
bility to  meet  the  new  requirements. 

Subsection  701(a)(1)(D)  provides 
that  where  flood  control  benefits  are 
provided  through  the  purchase  of  land 
solely  for  nonstructural  solutions,  the 


requirement  for  5  percent  cash  during 
construction  is  waived  proportionally. 

Subsection  701(h)  requires  that  any 
cost-sharing  agreement  for  flood  pro- 
tection, rural  drainage,  or  agricultural 
water  supply  under  this  title  be  con- 
sistent with  the  ability  of  the  non-Fed- 
eral sponsor  to  pay.  This  determina- 
tion is  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
imder  procedures  established  by  the 
Secretary. 

To  the  extent  that  non-Federal 
sponsors  have  the  financial  ability  to 
contribute  to  the  costs  of  water  re- 
source project  construction,  required 
by  this  section,  they  will  be  required 
to  do  so.  In  this  way  the  efficiency  of 
the  Federal  development  program  will 
be  strengthened  and  scarce  Federal 
budget  resources  provided  to  assure 
maximum  flexibility. 

Beneficial  projects  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  rejected  simply  because  non- 
Federal  interests  lack  the  resources  to 
finance  a  share  of  development  costs. 
Since  cost-sharing  provisions  of  this 
title  should  not  prove  burdensome, 
abillty-to-pay  determinations  reducing 
the  non-Federal  share  are  quite  un- 
likely. 

OTKXX  PROJSCT  rURPOSCS 

Beach  erosion  control  measures  are 
activities  which  provide  other  types  of 
project  benefits.  For  public  beaches, 
the  cost  sharing  on  erosion  control 
will  be  the  percentage  required  for  the 
benefits  which  result  from  controlling 
the  erosion.  For  example.  If  the  con- 
trol measures  are  directed  at  recrea- 
tion needs,  cost  sharing  will  be  50  per- 
cent. In  the  case  of  storm  damage  re- 
duction, the  non-Federal  cost  sharing 
will  be  35  percent.  The  cost-sharing  re- 
quired for  erosion  control  measures  at 
private  beaches,  whatever  benefits  are 
provided,  will  be  100  percent  non-Fed- 
eral. 

This  section  reaffirms  long-estab- 
lished policies  governing  the  market- 
ing of  hydroelectric  power  developed 
at  Federal  projects.  There  is  to  be  no 
change  in  the  existing  policy  of  con- 
tracting, marketing,  repayment,  or  any 
other  aspect  of  hydroelectric  power 
developed  at  Federal  projects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
which  summarizes  the  provisions  of 
this  section  in  comparison  with  cur- 
rent cost  sharing  policy  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 701  is  also  modified  by  the  com- 
mittee leadership  amendment. 

Section  702  authorizes  construction 
of  the  following  flood  control,  hydro- 
power,  beach  erosion,  mitigation, 
inland  and  recreational  harbor,  bank 
stabilization.  and  demonstration 
projects: 

FLOOD  COMTROL 

(1)  Village  Creek.  Jefferson  County,  Ala- 
tMuna.  at  a  total  project  cost,  of  $28,100,000: 

(2)  Threemile  Creek,  Mobile,  Alabama,  at 
a  total  project  cost  of  $19,070,000: 

(3)  E^ht  Mile  Creek.  Paragould.  Arkan- 
sas, at  a  total  project  cost  of  $14,950,000: 

(4)  Fourche  Bayou  Basin,  Arkansas,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $32,400,000: 

(5)  Helena.  Arkansas,  -^t  a  total  project 
cost  of  $13,700,000: 

(6)  West  Memphis  and  vicinity,  Arkansas, 
at  a  total  project  cost  of  $20,600,000: 

(7)  Little  Colorado  River  at  Holbrook,  Ari- 
zona, at  a  total  project  cost  of  $11,700,000: 

(8)  Cache  Creek  Basin,  California,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $30,700,000: 

(9)  Redbank  and  Fancher  Creeks.  Califor- 
nia, at  a  total  project  cost  of  $84,100,000: 

(10)  Santa  Ana  River  Mainstream,  includ- 
ing Santiago  Creek,  California,  at  total 
project  cost  of  $1,211,000,000: 

(11)  Fountain  Creek.  Pueblo,  Colorado,  at 
a  total  project  cost  of  $8,400,000: 

(12)  Metropolitan  Denver  and  South 
Platte  River  and  tributaries,  Colorado,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $10,563,000: 

(13)  Oates  Creek.  Georgia,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $13,500,000: 

(14)  Agana  River,  Guam,  at  a  total  project 
cost  of  $9,530,000: 

(15)  Alenaio  Stream,  Hawaii,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $7,860,000: 

(16)  Big  Wood  River  and  tributaries. 
Idaho,  at  a  total  project  cost  of  $4,420,000; 

(17)  North  Branch  Chicago  River,  Illinois, 
at  a  total  project  cost  of  $14,390,000: 

(18)  Rock  River  at  Rockford  and  vicinity. 
Illinois,  at  a  total  project  cost  of  $27,720,000: 

(19)  South  Qulncy  Drainage  and  Levee 
District,  Illinois,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$11,688,000: 

(20)  Little  Calument  River,  Indiana,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $83,460,000; 


(21)  Des  Moines  River  Basin.  Iowa,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $15,340,000; 

(22)  Green  Bay  Levee  and  Drainage  Dis- 
trict No.  3,  Iowa,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$6,770,000: 

(23)  Perry  Creek,  Iowa,  at  a  total  project 
cost  of  $44,200,000: 

(24)  Halstead.  Kansas,  at  a  total  project 
cost  of  $7,100,000: 

(25)  Upper  Little  Arkansas  River  Water- 
shed, Kansas,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$12,200,000: 

(26)  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway,  Louisi- 
ana, at  a  total  project  cost  of  $245,398,000: 

(27)  Bushley  Bayou.  Louisiana,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $44,700,000: 

(28)  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  Levee, 
Louisiana,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$22,646,000: 

(29)  Quincy  Coastal  Streams.  Massachu- 
setts, at  a  total  project  cost  of  $26,500,000; 

(30)  Roughans  Point.  Revere.  Massachu- 
setts, at  a  total  project  cost  of  $8,200,000; 

(31)  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  at  a  total  project 
cost  of  $8,454,000: 

(32)  Redwood  River  at  Marshall,  Minneso- 
ta, at  a  total  project  cost  of  $4,280,000; 

(33)  Root  River  Basin,  Minnesota,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $8,195,000: 

(34)  South  Fork  Zumbro  River,  Minneso- 
ta, at  a  total  project  cost  of  $60,470,000; 

(35)  Horn  Lake  and  tributaries  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$3,400,000: 

(36)  Sowashee  Creek.  Mississippi,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $17,500,000; 

(37)  Brush  Creek  and  tributaries,  Kansas 
and  Missouri,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$15,770,000; 

(38)  Maline  Creek,  Missouri,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $61,900,000: 

(39)  St.  Johns  Bayou  and  New  Madrid 
Floodway,  Missouri,  at  a  total  project  cost 
of  $108,900,000; 

(40)  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $24,600,000; 

(41)  Robinson's  Branch,  Rahway  River. 
New  Jersey,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$24,907,000; 

(42)  Rahway  River  and  Van  Winkles 
Brook.  New  Jersey,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$17,500,000; 

(43)  Green  Brook  Subbasin.  Raritan  River 
Basin,  New  Jersey,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$101,832,000; 


(44)  Ramapo  and  Mahwah  Rivers.  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  at  a  total  project  cost 
of  $6,200,000: 

(45)  Middle  Rio  Grande  Flood  Protection. 
New  Mexico,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$43,900,000: 

(46)  Puerco  River  and  tributaries.  New 
Mexico,  at  a  total  project  cost  of  $4,160,000; 

(47)  Cazenovia  Creek  Watershed,  New 
York,  at  a  total  project  cost  of  $3,025,000; 

(48)  Mamoroneck  and  Sheldrake  Rivers 
Basin  and  Byram  River  Basin.  New  York 
and  Cormectlcut.  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$63,070,000; 

(49)  Tonawanda  Creek  Watershed.  New 
York,  at  a  total  project  cost  of  $32,000,000; 

(50)  Sugar  Creek  Basin.  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina,  at  a  total  project  cost 
of  $29,100,000; 

(51)  Park  River.  At  Grafton.  North 
Dakota,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$18,790,000: 

(52)  Sheyenne  River.  Norih  Dakota,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $55,400,000; 

(53)  Hocking  River,  at  Logan  and  Nelson- 
vllle.  Ohio,  at  a  total  project  cost  of  Logan. 
$7,760,000:  Nelsonville.  $8,020,000; 

(54)  Miami  River,  Fairfield,  Ohio,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $14,360,000; 

(55)  Miami  River,  Little  Miami  River, 
Ohio,  at  a  toUl  project  cost  of  $8,910,000; 

(56)  Muskingum  River  Basin.  Ohio,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $4,256,000; 

(57)  Scioto  River  at  Norih  Chillicothe. 
Ohio,  at  a  total  project  cost  of  $10,740,000; 

(58)  Frys  Creek.  Oklahoma,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $13,000,000: 

(59)  Mingo  Creek  Oklahoma,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $133,000,000; 

(60)  Parker  Lake,  Muddy  Boggy  Creek. 
Oklahoma,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$43,000,000; 

(61)  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $132,900,000; 

(62)  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $79,225,000; 

(63)  Saw  Mill  Run.  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylva- 
nia, at  a  total  project  cost  of  $7,853,000; 

(64)  Wyoming  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $234,700,000; 

(65)  Big  River  Reservior.  Rhode  Island,  at 
a  total  project  cost  of  $84,700,000; 

(66)  Nonconnah  Creek,  Tennessee,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $25,900,000; 


(67)  Buffalo  Bayou  and  tributaries.  Texas. 
at  a  total  project  cost  of  $90,670,000; 

(68)  Boggy  Creek.  Colorado  River  and 
tributaries.  Texas,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$21  300.000; 

(69)  Lake  Wichita.  HoUiday  Creek.  Texas, 
at  a  total  project  cost  of  $27,300,000; 

(70)  Lower  Rio  Grande  Basin.  Texas,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $195,304,000; 

(71)  Sims  Bayou.  Texas,  at  a  total  project 
cost  of  $123,979,000; 

(72)  James  River  Basin.  Virginia,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $101,200,000: 

(73)  Chehalis  River.  Washington,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $21,940,000; 

(74)  Yakima  Union  Cap,  Washington,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $8,789,000; 

(75)  Centralia,  ChehalU  River  and  tribu- 
Uries,  Washington,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$19,500,000; 

(76)  Mount  Saint  Helens  sediment  control. 
Washington,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$214,100,000; 

(77)  Wisconsin  River  at  Portage,  Wiscon- 
sin, at  a  total  project  cost  of  $6,300,000; 

HYDROELECTRIC  POWER 

(1)  ScAimoif   Bay,   Alaska,   at   a   total 

PROJECT  COST  OF  11,800.000; 

(2)  South  Central  Ralnbelt  Area.  Alaska, 
at  a  total  project  cost  of  $44,000,000; 

(3)  Murray  Lock  and  Dam.  Arkansas,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $98,600,000; 

(4)  Arkansas  River  and  trlbuUries.  Arkan- 
sas and  Oklahoma,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$285,700,000: 

(6)  Metropolitan  Atlantic  Area  Water  Re- 
sources Management  Study,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $26,445,000: 

(6)  W.D.  Mayo  Lock  and  Dam  14,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $119,300,000; 

(7)  Port  Gibson  Lake,  Powerhouse  Exten- 
sion, Oklahoma,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$24,100,000; 

(8)  Blue  River  Lake,  Oregon,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $30,101,000; 

(9)  McNary  Lock  and  Dam  Second  Power- 
house. Oregon  and  Washington,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $649,000,000; 

(10)  Gregory  County  Hydroelectric 
Pumped  Storage  Faculty.  Stages  I  and  II. 
South  Dakota,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$1,380,000,000; 

BEACH  EROSION 

(A)  Charlotte  County.  Florida,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $2,225,000; 

(B)  Indian  River  County.  Florida,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $4,934,000; 

(C)  Panama  City  Beaches.  Florida,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $41,731,000; 

(D)  St.  Johns  County,  Florida,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $9,679,000; 

(E>  Dade  County,  Norih  of  Haulover 
Beach  Park.  Florida,  at  a  total  project  cost 
of  $15,605,000; 

(F)  Monroe  County,  Florida,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $3,142,000; 

(G)  Jekyll  Island,  Georgia,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $10,450,000; 

(H)  Casino  Beach,  Illinois  Shoreline,  Illi- 
nois, at  a  total  project  cost  of  $5,370,000; 

(I)  Indiana  Shoreline  Erosion.  Indiana,  at 
a  total  project  cost  of  $7,920,000; 

(J)  Atlantic  Coast  of  Maryland  and  Assa- 
teague  Island.  Vlrigina.  at  a  total  project 
cost  of  $36,200,000; 

(K)  Cape  May  Point.  New  Jersey,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $6,600,000; 

(L)  Atlantic  Coast  of  New  York  City  from 
Rockaway  Inlet  to  Norton  Point,  New  York, 
at  a  total  project  cost  of  $7,910,000; 

(M)  WrlghUvllle  Beach,  North  Carolina, 
at  a  total  project  cost  of:  Extends  Federal 
participation  in  the  perodlc  shoreline  nour- 


ishment of  the  existing  project  at  an  esti- 
mated annual  total  cost  of  $717,000  and  a 
Federal  cost  of  $334,000: 

(N)  Maumee  Bay  State  Park.  Ohio,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $15,800,000; 

(0)  Presque  Isle  Peninsula.  Erie.  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  a  toUl  project  cost  of  $28,100,000; 

(P)  Folly  Beach.  South  Carolina,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $3,335,000; 

(Q)  WiUoughy  Spit  and  Vicinity,  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  at  a  toUl  project  cost  of  $4,230,000: 

(R)  Virginia  Beach.  Virginia,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $36,500,000; 

MITIOATION 

(1)  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program  for  Sacra- 
mento River  Bank  Protection  Project,  Cali- 
fornia, First  Phase,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$1,415,000; 

(2)  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake,  Sa- 
vannah River,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
at  a  total  project  cost  of  $20,160,000; 

(3)  Davenport.  Iowa,  at  a  total  project  cost 
of  $497,000; 

(4)  Missouri  River,  Pish  and  Wildlife  Miti- 
gation: Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missou- 
ri, at  a  total  project  cost  of  $50,500,000; 

(5)  West  Kentucky  tributaries  project. 
Obion  Creek,  Kentucky,  at  a  total  project 
cost  of  $4,900,000; 

(6)  Red  River  Waterway  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Mitigation  Plan,  Louisiana,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $11,200,000; 

(7)  Yazoo  Backwater  Project.  Mississippi- 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Mitigation  Report,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $4,993,000; 

(8)  Downstream  Measures  at  Harry  S. 
Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Missouri,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $2,100,000; 

(9)  Plan  for  replacement  of  the  Trimble 
Wildlife  Area,  Missouri,  at  a  toUl  project 
cost  of  $7,870,000; 

(10)  Cape  May  Inlet  to  Lower  Township. 
New  Jersey,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$17,300,000; 

(11)  Cooper  Lake  and  Channels.  Texas,  at 
a  total  project  cost  of  $14,743,000; 

INLAMO  and  RECREATIONAL  HARBORS 

(1)  Helena  Harbor.  Arkansas,  at  a  toUl 
project  cost  of  $56,403,000; 

(2)  White  River  Navigation  to  BatesvUle, 
Arkansas,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$27,000,000; 

(3)  Lake  Pontchartrain.  North  Shore.  Lou- 
isiana, at  a  total  project  cost  of  $1,264,000; 

(4)  Greenville  Harbor.  Mississippi,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $42,600,000; 

(5)  Vicksburg  Harbor,  Mississippi,  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $77,700,000; 

(6)  Saint  Louis  Harbor,  Missouri  and  Illi- 
nois, at  a  toUl  project  cost  of  $30,340,000; 

(7)  Olcott  Harbor.  New  York,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $12,445,000; 

(8)  Memphis  Harbor,  Tennessee,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $106,105,000; 

(9)  Disposition  of  Kentucky  River.  Ken- 
tucky. Locks  and  Dams  5  through  15,  at  a 
total  project  cost:  Disposal  of  the  subject 
locks  and  dams  will  eliminate  all  Federal 
maintenance  costs  which  are  currently 
$2,000,000  a  year. 

(10)  Atlantic  Intercoastal  Waterway— Re- 
placement of  Federal  Highway  Bridges  in 
North  Carolina,  at  a  total  project  cost  of 
$8,800,000; 

BANK  iTABILIZATIOII 

(1)  Bethel,  Alaska,  at  a  total  project  cost 
of  $16,110,000; 

DEMONSTRATION 

(1)  Cabin  Creek.  West  Virginia,  at  a  total 
project  cost  of  $43,000,000; 

(2)  Lava  Flow  Control,  Island  of  Hawaii, 
at  a  total  project  cost  of  tS.470,000: 


The  committee  leadership  amend- 
ment makes  certain  additions  and  de- 
letions to  the  projects  authorized  In 
title  VII. 

Title  VIII.  which  addresses  user  fees 
for  ports  and  Inland  waterways,  has 
been  significantly  modified  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Since  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendments  to  his 
title  will  supersede  title  VIII  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  no  expla- 
nation will  be  given  here  of  this  title. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
before  this  bill  is  over.  I  am  going  to 
require  a  measure  of  extended  debate 
on  this  floor  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Jim  Abdnor  for  what  he  has 
done  in  bringing  us  the  first  water  bill 
In  one  decade. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  join 
my  subcommittee  chairman.  Senator 
Abdnor,  and  my  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  colleagues, 
Senators  SxArroRD  and  Betttsen  in  of- 
fering S.  1567.  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1986.  I  also  want 
to  recognize  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Packwood,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  in  expediting  his  commit- 
tee's review  of  the  revenue  portions  of 
S.  1567. 

As  former  chairman  of  the  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee,  and  now  as 
its  ranking  minority  member,  I  have 
labored  along  with  Senator  Abdnor  for 
many  years  to  introduce  rational  eco- 
nomic criteria  and  equitable  cost  shar- 
ing into  the  Federal  water  planning 
process.  Many  times  I  have  stood  on 
this  floor  In  the  early  morning  hours 
at  the  end  of  a  legislative  session,  and 
pleaded  for  a  national  policy  that 
would  end  the  squandering  of  our  irre- 
placeable water  resources. 

The  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1986  presents  us  with  the  best 
opportunity  we  have  had  in  a  decade 
to  address  the  important  public  works 
needs  of  our  Nation,  We  must  dredge 
our  ports;  replace  old,  Inadequate 
locks;  protect  conununitles  from  flood- 
ing; and  ensure  the  safety  of  our  dams. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  keep 
In  mind  the  spirit  of  bipartisan  coop- 
eration that  has  thus  far  guided  this 
bill  to  the  floor,  and  that  they  will  re- 
frain from  offering  amendment* 
which  weaken  its  integrity. 

The  projects  in  this  bill  were  not 
hastily  picked  out  of  tliln  air,  nor  were 
they  selected  merely  to  please  individ- 
ual committee  members.  Each  has  sur- 
vived an  extensive  process  of  economic 
and  environmental  review  conducted 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

First,  the  district  office  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  conducts  a  reconnais- 
sance survey  to  determine  whether  a 
project  is  needed  and.  if  so,  to  explore 
alternative  plans.  The  next  step  Is  to 
prepare  a  full  feasibility  report,  in- 
cluding a  recommended  plan,  an  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement,  and  a  de- 
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termination  of  the  economic  benefits 
and  costs  of  the  plan.  Based  on  the  re- 
sults of  these  studies,  the  district  engi- 
neer makes  a  recommendation  on 
whether  to  proceed  with  the  project. 

But  that  is  hardly  the  end  of  the 
process.  The  district  engineer's  recom- 
mendation must  then  be  reviewed  by 
the  division  commander,  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works. 
Finally,  if  the  project  is  deemed  to  be 
in  the  national  interest,  we  in  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee receive  a  recommendation  to  au- 
thorize the  project. 

So,  it  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  respect  this  process  and  refrain 
from  offering  amendments  for 
projects  which  do  not  have  a  final 
Chief  of  Engineers  report  and  environ- 
mental impact  statement,  or  which  are 
new  cost  addli  ons  to  the  bill,  or  which 
do  not  comport  with  the  cost  sharing 
provisions  of  S.  1567.  Only  in  this 
manner  can  we  pass  a  bill  that  ad- 
dresses the  needs  of  all  regions  of  the 
Nation  in  a  fiscally  responsible 
manner. 

Before  I  address  specific  features  of 
the  bill,  I  must  digress  a  bit  to  exam- 
ine the  historical  reasons  for  our  cur- 
rent deadlock  in  water  policy,  a  dead- 
lock which  I  believe  this  bill  will 
break. 

In  1791  in  his  "Report  on  Manufac- 
turers." Alexander  Hamilton  enthusi- 
astically advocated  a  role  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  public  works: 

The  symptoms  of  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  inland  Navigation,  which  have 
lately  appeared  in  some  quarters,  must  fill 
with  pleasure  every  breast  warmed  with  a 
true  Zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Country. 
These  examples,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  stim- 
ulate the  exertions  of  the  Government  tuid 
the  Citizens  of  every  state.  There  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  object,  more  worthy  of  the 
cares  of  the  local  administrations;  and  it 
were  to  be  wished,  that  there  was  no  doubt 
of  the  power  of  the  national  Government  to 
lend  its  direct  aid,  on  a  comprehensive  plan. 
This  Is  one  of  those  improvements,  which 
could  be  prosecuted  with  more  efficacy  by 
the  whole,  than  by  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
Union. 

Despite  Hamilton's  zeal  for  Federal 
navigation  improvements,  the  congres- 
sional debate  over  their  constitutional- 
ity continued  for  decades.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall's  1824  niling  in  Gibbons 
versus  Odgen  confirmed  the  plenary 
power  of  the  Congress  over  commerce 
and  navigation.  By  the  1860's  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  embarked  on 
the  building  of  an  inland  waterway 
system. 

PUri'LHG  TRX  GOVKHMMKNT  Ilf  TRX  WATER 

Busurxss 
In  1902  the  Congress,  led  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt,  enacted  the 
1902  Reclamation  Act.  The  act  put  the 
Federal  Government  ^.to  the  business 
of  irrigation,  as  well  as  water  supply, 
hydroelectric  power,  and  flood  control. 


With    this   the   Federal    Government 
began  the  development  of  the  West. 

The  Federal  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1936  established  the  then  novel  tool  of 
benefit/cost  analysis  for  water  re- 
sources projects.  The  Federal  water 
program  today  is  the  collection  of  the 
projects  undertaken  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Teimessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

A  PROCESS  come  AWRT 

Unlike  earlier  times,  there  is  today  a 
consensus  that  the  Nation's  system  of 
ports,  inland  waterways,  multipurpose 
reservoirs,  and  hurricane  protection 
projects  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  and  that  it  is 
proper  for  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to 
finance  at  least  part  of  their  costs.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  a  recognition 
that  something  has  gone  terribly  awry 
in  the  water  planning  process,  particu- 
larly in  recent  years. 

As  memt>ers  of  the  Senate  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  we  have  seen 
the  complexity  and  inefficiency  of  the 
water  planning  process  develop  into 
virtual  paralysis.  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  debated 
the  causes  and  proposed  reforms  to  no 
avail.  It  has  been  10  years  since  pas- 
sage of  the  last  Omnibus  Water  Devel- 
opment Act.  during  which  time  only 
three  new  Corps  of  Elngineers  projects 
have  been  undertaken.  The  construc- 
tion program  of  the  corps  is  a  mere  25 
percent  of  what  it  was  15  years  ago. 
and  still  declining.  Today,  the  corps 
spends  more  on  maintenance  than  on 
construction,  even  though  its  mainte- 
nance funds  have  not  increased  in  real 
dollars  over  the  same  period.  By  law 
the  corps  is  permitted  to  contract  to 
perform  work  outside  the  United 
States,  and  its  expertise  is  in  demand. 
Ironically,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  did 
more  work  in  Saudi  Arabia  last  year 
than  in  America. 

According  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  a  corps  flood  control 
project  takes  an  average  of  26  years  to 
complete,  from  the  time  that  Congress 
initiates  a  feasibility  study  to  the  time 
that  construction  is  actually  finished. 
Over  half  of  this  time  is  attributable 
to  the  congressional  authorization  and 
appropriations  process.  Part  of  it  also 
results  from  the  corps'  past  insensitiv- 
ity  to  the  environmental  impacts  of  its 
projects  which  stimulates  local  opposi- 
tion and  litigation.  However,  since  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  [NEPA]  in  1970  and 
implementation  of  programs  like  the 
section  404  permit  process  which  re- 
quires cooperation  ijy  the  corps  with 
the  EPA  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  corps  has  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  this  area. 

The  cost  of  the  stalemate  in  water 
policy  has  been  onerous  for  the 
Nation.  Our  ports  remain  uniiiiproved 
and  inadequate  for  modem  commerce 


at  a  time  when  we  must  address  our 
trade  imbalance.  Our  inland  water- 
ways require  lock  replacements  to  re- 
lieve critical  bottlenecks  that  hinder 
the  orderly  shipment  of  goods.  Hydro- 
power  projects,  remarkably  clean 
energy  sources,  need  to  be  built  in 
areas  suited  to  their  development.  As 
the  devastating  floods  in  the  West 
have  recently  reminded  us.  dams  and 
levees  need  repair  and  upgrading. 

HALTING  BDSIIfESS  AS  USUAL 

The  time  is  long  past  to  halt  the 
"business  as  usual"  way  of  fiuiding 
water  projects.  The  old  free-booting 
days— when  whoever  was  chairman  of 
the  subconunittee  got  two  dams;  the 
ranking  minority  member  got  one.  ev- 
erybody else  on  the  committee  got  a 
promise:  and  nobody  else  got  any- 
must  yield  to  sound  technical  review, 
environmental  impact  analysis,  and 
the  budget  deficit. 

As  managers,  of  earlier  incarnations 
of  water  bills,  we  have  fought  again 
and  again  against  piecemeal  appro- 
priations and  last-minute  project  addi- 
tions which  make  a  mockery  out  of 
the  congressional  authorization  and 
corps'  plaiming  process. 

S.  1567.  THE  WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMEIfT 
ACT  OP  1986 

Now  we  have  the  best  opportunity  in 
10  years  to  pass  a  bill  that  radically  re- 
forms the  water  project  process.  S. 
1567,  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1986.  provides  a  chance  to 
establish  a  sound  new  direction  for 
water  policy  development  in  the  21st 
century.  This  bill,  over  6  years  in  for- 
mulating, has  bipartisan  support.  Nev- 
ertheless we  must  ensure  that  its 
sweeping  reforms  are  not  weakened  by 
amendment  on  the  Senate  floor.  More- 
over, we  in  the  Senate  will  have  the 
challenge  in  conference  of  reconciling 
our  bill  with  the  House  bUl,  H.R.  6, 
which  contains  more  than  $10  billion 
worth  of  additional  authorizations. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Water  Development  Act  of  1986  is  es- 
tablishment of  a  working  partnership 
among  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  local  interests 
benefiting  from  projects.  The  bill  initi- 
ates a  system  of  cost  sharing  as  well  as 
national  and  local  user  fees,  guaran- 
teeing that  non-Federal  Interests  will 
have  a  share  in  planning,  financing, 
and  maintaining  water  projects. 

COST  SHARING  AND  USER  PEES 

Under  S.  1567  the  non-Federal  inter- 
ests will  have  to  contribute  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  costs  of  large  ports:  50 
percent  for  inland  navigation  locks: 
and  5-percent  cash  for  flood  control 
projects.  A  new  ad  valorem  cargo  fee 
paid  by  shippers  will  recover  40  per- 
cent of  port  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs,  and  a  doubling  of  the 
barge  fuel  tax  by  1997  to  20  cents  a 
gallon  will  generate  about  $120  million 
annually  to  finance  half  the  costs  of 
inland  waterway  projects. 


PROJECT  STUDIES 

As  important  a  reform  as  financing 
projects  is  the  new  method  of  financ- 
ing project  studies  in  S.  1567.  Under 
current  law.  if  requested  by  local  spon- 
sors, the  corps  has  been  obliged  to  un- 
dertake feasibility  studies  at  full  Fed- 
eral expense.  Since  no  local  contribu- 
tion was  required,  these  studies  often 
wasted  corps'  resources  on  impractical 
projects.  Only  30  percent  of  all  project 
studies  have  produced  reconunenda- 
tions  to  build. 

Under  the  new  approach,  the  corps 
will  provide  at  Federal  expense  an  ini- 
tial recormaissance  study  to  be  com- 
pleted In  12  to  18  months.  If  warrant- 
ed, the  next  step  is  a  full  feasibility 
study  to  be  cost  shared  50-50  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  local  spon- 
sors. The  bill  also  provides  "value  engi- 
neering reviews"  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  corps  plans  and  increased  op- 
portunities for  competitive  bidding. 
This  will  ensure  that  only  those 
projects  supported  by  local  interests 
will  proceed,  and  then  only  on  a  prac- 
tical scale  and  at  a  prudent  cost. 

LOCAL  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OPTIONS 

A  related  improvement  will  give 
local  port  officials  more  flexibility. 
They  will  be  able  to  design  their  own 
projects  and  finance  them  jointly  with 
the  Federal  Goverrunent;  to  receive 
design  services  from  the  corps  and 
complete  construction  on  their  own;  or 
to  design  and  construct  from  start  to 
finish  jointly  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  will  allow  private  inter- 
ests to  build  projects  more  economical- 
ly wherever  feasible. 

AUTOMATIC  DEAUTHORIZATIONS 

The  unwleldly  water  planning  proc- 
ess has  left  the  Federal  Government 
with  a  pool  of  authorized,  but  unobli- 
gated corps  construction  work  of  close 
to  $36  billion.  Under  the  old  system, 
this  amount  plus  the  new  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  Water  Development 
Act  of  1986,  about  $48  billion,  would 
have  been  theoretically  available  to  be 
appropriated  during  any  fiscal  year.  S. 
1567  remedies  this  by  automatically 
deauthorlzlng  any  projects  which  have 
not  received  funding  for  10  years.  Esti- 
mates are  that  projects  eligible  for 
this  deauthorization  total  about  $26 
billion. 

And  as  a  further  check  on  unneces- 
sary spending,  S.  1567  sets  a  limit  of 
$1.3  billion  in  the  annual  obligation 
ceiling  on  construction  activities  on 
the  corps. 

In  the  past,  projects  authorized  and 
added  to  over  the  years  grew  and  grew, 
escaping  comprehensive  review  by 
Congress  or  agencies  Independent  of 
the  corps.  An  example  is  the  Tennes- 
see Tomblgbee  Waterway,  a  234-mile 
long  system  of  rivers,  dams,  locks,  and 
canals  that  was  debated  for  decades, 
finally  costing  over  $2  billion.  I  led  the 
floor  fight  to  deauthorlze  this  project 

In  1981,  because  I  believed  that  the 
economics  did  not  Justify  Tenn-Tom. 


Unfortunately,  we  lost  that  fight  48  to 
46. 

A  recent  study  shows  that  the  Tenn- 
Tom  traffic  is  only  6  percent  of  the 
tonnage  predicted  by  the  corps  10 
years  ago.  Moreover,  due  to  the  unto- 
ward environmental  consequences  of 
Term-Tom,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
perform  $60  million  of  mitigation  work 
to  offset  the  waterway's  Impact.  S. 
1567  will  prevent  Tenn-Toms  in  the 
future  by  requiring  the  corps  to  return 
to  Congress  for  review  and  reauthor- 
ization if  costs  Increase  significantly, 
or  if  physical  alterations  are  made  to 
the  original  plan. 

MITIGATION  OP  DAMAGES  TO  PISH  AND  WILDLIPE 

Another  longstanding  problem 
which  S.  1567  addresses  is  adequate 
protection  for  and  mitigation  of 
damage  to  wildlife  and  fish  habitat 
from  corps'  projects.  To  assure  bal- 
anced development,  the  bill  builds 
mitigation  measures  into  every  step  of 
the  construction  process,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  Federal  and 
non-Federal  wildlife  agencies. 

NEW  INITIATIVES 

A  select  number  of  new  initiatives 
are  Included  in  S.  1567  to  address 
urgent  needs.  These  include  a  dam 
safety  and  repair  program,  a  national 
coastal  erosion  program  to  respond  to 
climatic  changes,  and  research  on  pro- 
tection of  one  of  the  most  vital  of  our 
Nation's  aquifer's  the  Ogallala.  The 
bill  also  provides  authority  for  the 
first  time  for  the  corps  to  extend  its 
services  to  States  and  non-Federal 
agencies  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  131  new 
water  projects,  all  of  which  have  re- 
ceived the  most  thorough,  objective 
economic  and  environmental  reviews 
in  history.  No  project  has  been  includ- 
ed In  S.  1567  which  has  not  completed 
the  entire  corps  planning  process, 
withstood  its  NEPA  analysis,  and  re- 
ceived a  favorable  recommendation  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  number  of  water  projects  in  S. 
1567  Is  not  trivial,  but  one  must  bear 
in  mind  that  it  has  been  10  years  since 
such  authorizing  legislation  has 
passed.  Half  of  the  new  projects  in  the 
bill  are  for  flood  control  measures  in 
local  communities,  a  need  too  vividly 
illustrated  by  the  recent  floods  in  the 
West, 

THE  ALTEXHATIVB 

The  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1986  is  a  reform  bill  which  will 
chart  a  new  course  for  responsible 
water  development  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. The  alternative  to  S.  1567  is  to 
abandon  the  Federal  role  in  plaiming 
and  management  of  these  projects, 
and  thus  to  accept  the  inevitable  dete- 
rioration of  our  country's  water  infra- 
structure. This  bill  has  been  over  10 
years  in  the  making.  The  time  has 
come  to  resolve  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  three 
points: 


The  chairman  and  I  have  pointed 
out  that  there  are  181  water  projects 
In  this  bin. 

I  have  served  on  this  committee  for 
nearly  10  years,  part  of  them  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  In  those  10 
years  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  com- 
menced three  water  projects— only 
three.  Mr.  President,  an  institutional 
gridlock  has  arisen  that  has  made  us 
institutionally  not  capable  of  attend- 
ing to  the  fundamental  public  works 
enterprises  of  this  country.  It  was  the 
early  commitment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Infrastructure  develop- 
ment that  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
first  comprehensive  transportation 
system  which  In  turn  transformed  ag- 
ricultural practices  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  situation 
we  find  ourselves  in  presently.  Last 
year  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  car- 
ried out  more  construction  in  Saudi 
Arabia  than  it  did  in  the  United 
States.  If  that  is  a  condition  my  col- 
leagues believe  reflects  our  Nation's 
proper  priorities,  my  colleagues  have 
the  power  to  defeat  this  bill.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  stop  such  a  bill.  This  bill 
has  been  defeated  year  after  year. 
There  was  a  minor  bill  passed  10  years 
ago,  and  it  has  been  16  years  since  a 
major  bill  passed. 

We  have  reached  the  regrettable 
point  in  this  country  where  it  takes  26 
years  from  start  to  finish  on  a  typical 
flood  control  project  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Yet,  the  Corps  is  building 
projects  the  world  over.  We  respect 
the  Corps  right  to  perform  reimbursed 
services  outside  the  United  States.  But 
when  we  reach  a  point  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  carries  out  more  con- 
struction in  Saudi  Arabia  than  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  is  time  for 
a  water  bill  for  this  country. 

We  have  one.  It  will  be  the  Senate's 
choice,  whether  it  is  enacted. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
risen,  and  I  believe  he  has  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield  a 
minute.  We  have  not  finished  opening 
statements  on  the  bill  yet. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold  until  we  can  complete  the 
opening  statements  we  would  appreci- 
ate it,  unless  there  is  some  very  press- 
ing reason. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
remind  colleagues  that  the  committee 
amendment  is  still  pending,  and  it  is 
not  appropriate  for  other  amendments 
to  be  introduced  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  amendment  at  this  time  and 
will  introduce  my  amendment  at  a 
later  time. 
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I  apologize  to  the  chainnan  of  the 
full  committee. 

Under  some  time  pressure,  I  thought 
we  had  worked  out  an  agreement  to  do 
this  quickly  and  early  on.  I  will  wait 
and  do  it  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  pass  S.  1567,  the  om- 
nibus Water  Resources  Development 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  today's  debate  offers 
the  Senate  the  opportunity  to  enact 
the  first  major  water  resources  devel- 
opment law  in  a  decade. 

Because  of  this  long  delay,  the  bill 
the  committee  brings  to  the  floor  is 
necessarily  expensive.  But  it  contains 
many  new  policies  designed  to  make 
the  program  more  efficient. 

This  bill  contains  projects  that  have 
been  in  the  pipeline  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  many  years.  In 
fact,  the  total  cost  of  this  bill,  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  committee 
leadership,  will  be  $12  billion. 

If  we  had  brought  this  bill  forward 
under  the  old  system  of  cost  sharing, 
almost  all  of  that  $12  billion  would 
have  been  borne  by  the  Federal  tax- 
payers. 

But  this  bill  is  different.  It  has  been 
drafted  recognizing  the  new  realities 
of  the  deficit  and  national  priorities. 
The  Federal  up-front  cost  of  this  bill 
is  estimated  to  be  $9  billion,  while  non- 
Federal  sponsors  jmd  beneficiaries  will 
contribute  some  $3  billion  toward  the 
initial  project  costs. 

This  bill  contains  a  number  of  addi- 
tional Initiatives  and  reforms  that  will 
make  the  Federal  water  resources  pro- 
gram more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
our  nation. 

These  reforms  are  critical  to  the 
adoption  of  this  bill. 

I  support  these  reforms. 

The  administration  supports  these 
reforms. 

And.  I  must  stress  for  my  colleagues, 
we  will  not  obtain  a  new  water  re- 
sources law  without  these  reforms. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  President.  I  will  outline  the  path 
that  brought  us  to  this  point. 

The  real  issue  in  water  resources  de- 
velopment, it  seems  to  this  Senator,  is 
not  whether  there  should  be  a  Federal 
program,  but  how  to  pay  for  that  pro- 
gram. 

Three  times  in  the  past  decade.  Con- 
gress sought  to  develop  omnibus  water 
resources  legislation. 

Three  times  we  failed. 

Each  of  these  failures  foundered  on 
the  shoals  of  how  to  allocate  project 
costs  between  Federal  taxpayers  and 
project  beneficiaries. 

In  an  effort  to  move  this  issue  off 
dead  center.  President  Reagan  more 
than  2  years  ago  wrote  on  this  subject 
to  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt].  In 
that  letter,  the  President  said,  in  part: 


Project  beneficiaries,  not  necessarily  gov- 
ernmental entities,  should  ultimately  bear  a 
substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  all  project  de- 
velopment. 

To  carry  out  that  policy,  the  admin- 
istration submitted  a  major  water  re- 
sources initiative  in  the  98th  Congress. 
It  submitted  two  major  bills  in  this 
Congress:  S.  534  and  S.  967. 

Each  bill  altered  the  manner  in 
which  many  Federal  water  resources 
projects  are  financed,  while  offering 
the  opportunity  to  accelerate  dramati- 
cally the  development  of  priority 
work. 

In  transmitting  these  bills  to  Con- 
gress, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Civil  Works.  Robert  K.  Dawson, 
offered  these  observations: 

Virtually  every  study  of  Federal  water  re- 
sources development  projects  undertaken  in 
the  last  10  years,  including  studies  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  has  concluded  that 
the  traditional  Federal  subsidy  for  water 
projects  is  no  longer  justified.  Since  the  ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
the  executive  branch  has  been  recommend- 
ing increases  in  user  charges  or  revisions  in 
costs  sharing  for  Federal  water 
projects.  .  .  . 

Strong  leadership  from  the  White 
House  was  countered  with  strong  op- 
position from  various  water  interests. 

In  an  effort  to  unravel  these  difficul- 
ties, the  leaders  of  several  Senate  com- 
mittees met  last  summer  with  officials 
of  the  White  House.  We  met  on  sever- 
al occasions.  Eventually,  we  worked 
out  an  agreement. 

The  agreement  from  last  siunmer  is 
the  heart  of  S.  1567. 

It  contains  three  key  components: 

One,  new,  up-front  cost  sharing  for 
flood  control  and  harbor  construction 
projects. 

Two,  a  new  ad  valorem  harbor  main- 
tenance tax,  and  an  increase  in  the  ex- 
isting barge  fuel  tax. 

Three,  no  major  new  programs  or 
projects  lacking  adequate  study  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

If  we  are  to  obtain  a  bill  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign,  I  am  convinced  we  must 
send  him  legislation  that  holds  to  the 
cost  sharing  principles  in  this  bill,  as 
well  as  to  its  $12  billion  cost. 

We  must  be  realistic  with  ourselves, 
as  we  are  realistic  with  the  American 
people. 

It  is  realistic  to  say  that  there  will  be 
no  major  increase  in  Federtil  spending 
on  water  resources  development  in  the 
coming  years.  Any  major  increases  in 
spending  must  come  from  non-Federal 
sources:  Beneficiaries,  users,  and  ship- 
pers. 

Without  that  participation,  develop- 
ment is  certain  to  continue  to  dwindle. 

The  current  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing in  Corps  of  Engineers  construction 
is  around  $1  billion  a  year, 

If  we  are  able  to  hold  spending  at 
that  figure— $1  bUlion-a-year— this  bill 
alone  will  carry  us  to  the  year  1995. 


By  contrast,  the  far  more  expensive 
House  bill  would  carry  us  well  into  the 
21st  century. 

And  this  assumes  we  will  spend  not  a 
dime  of  Federal  money  on  ongoing 
work,  that  we  will  not  chew  into  the 
backlog  of  authorized  corps  work, 
which  now  exceeds  $35  billion. 

It  is  important  that  we  hold  to  what 
is  realistic,  to  what  can  be  achieved. 
That  Is  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 

Before  discussing  to  the  major  cost 
sharing  components  in  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  describe  some  other  pro- 
visions of  importance. 

For  example.  S.  1567  places  new.  re- 
alistic controls  over  the  work  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  program  of  the  corps  is  not  a 
program  at  all.  as  we  usually  authorize 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Instead,  it  consists  of  a 
vast  universe  of  authorized  projects,  a 
universe  this  bill  expands  by  $12  bil- 
lion. All  of  those  projects  can,  theo- 
retically, go  forward  at  once. 

To  improve  program  management, 
we  have  included  the  following  con- 
trols: 

Title  I  sets  annual  dollar  limitations 
on  obligations  for  the  construction 
program  of  the  Corps  of  Eiigineers  for 
each  of  the  next  several  years.  This 
limitation  is  designed  to  assure  that 
the  new  authorizations  caimot  get  out 
of  hand,  and  that  this  bill  will,  in  no 
way,  be  a  budget-buster. 

Section  212  requires  that  each 
project  authorized  in  this  bill  must  be 
reviewed  favorably  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers before  it  can  be  implemented. 

Section  213  sets  a  limit  on  any  dollar 
increases  on  a  project.  Thus,  a  $200 
million  project  can  no  longer  balloon 
into  a  $2  billion  project,  without  re- 
study  and  reapproval  in  the  Congress. 
We  expect  cost  estimates  to  be  valid 
the  first  time,  or  the  project  will  have 
to  be  reauthorized. 

Section  218,  recommended  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  HuMPHRry],  prevents 
any  project  going  forward  if  certain 
progrsun  parameters  are  increased  by 
more  than  25  percent.  If  such  an  in- 
crease occurs,  the  project  would  have 
to  be  reauthorized. 

Section  223.  long  recommended  by 
Senator  Chafee,  requires  cost  sharing 
on  feasibility  studies,  to  see  if  local 
beneficiaries  are  serious  about  the 
project.  Under  our  language,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  the  full  cost 
of  the  reconnaissance  study,  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  non-Fed- 
eral Government  sharing  the  costs  on 
the  second  stage,  the  feasibility  study. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1984,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  has  adopted 
the  concept  of  sharing  the  cost  of  fea- 
sibility studies,  and  has  signed  agree- 
ments with  a  number  of  sponsors  obli- 
gating the  sponsor  to  pay  half  the 
study  costs.  There  are  54  studies  in  the 


1987  President's  Budget  that  carry 
this  50-50  cost  sharing. 

Section  237  requires  that  all  new 
projects  carry  cost  sharing,  unless 
specified  to  the  contrary.  This  is  an 
important  provision  to  assure  greater 
uniformity  within  the  corps  program. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  these  con- 
straints Is  merited.  Each  is  needed. 
Each  will  make  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
program  more  responsive  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

This  bill  also  contains  several  items 
of  particular  interest  to  this  Senator 
and  to  the  people  of  Vermont. 

In  the  northern  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, many  communities  suffer  from 
flooding  as  a  result  of  the  build  up  of 
ice  dams  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  Ice  piles  up  to  impede  stream- 
flow,  causing  flooding  and,  in  many 
cases,  severe  bank  erosion. 

Many  communities  are  unable  to 
prevent  or  remove  these  ice  dams, 
which  produce  extensive  dsunages. 

By  spending  a  relatively  small  simi 
on  river  ice  control  research,  including 
loaning  equipment  and  providing  oper- 
ator assistance  and  other  technical 
aid,  the  corps  should  be  able  to  pre- 
vent many  millions  of  dollars  in  flood 
damages  aimually. 

Section  209  establishes  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  research  and  assistance  to 
local  communities  for  the  control  of 
river  ice.  A  total  of  $5  million  is  au- 
thorized for  each  of  those  years. 

This  section  also  authorizes  $900,000 
for  a  small  demonstration  project  for 
innovative  techniques  on  river  Ice  con- 
trol at  Hardwick,  VT.  The  bill  directs 
the  corps  to  work  with  the  town  of 
Hardwick  to  develop  the  most  effec- 
tive ice  control  plan.  As  part  of  this 
authority,  the  corps  will  undertake  re- 
search and  monitoring,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  ice  retention  devices, 
plus  the  clearing  and  grading  of  lands 
to  reduce  the  ice  flooding  danger. 

I  anticipate  that  useful  designs  for 
ice-retention  structures  will  come  from 
the  Hardwick  demonstration  project.  I 
should  be  noted  that  the  reach  of  river 
affected  by  the  Hardwick  project  is 
used  extensively  by  Whitewater  can- 
oeists, and  is  largely  unspoiled.  This 
section  assures  coordination  between 
the  corps  and  officials  of  the  town  of 
Hardwick,  who  have  worked  so  hard 
and  so  effectively  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Hardwick  area. 

Section  210  authorizes  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  provide  engineering  and 
technical  assistance  to  local  communi- 
ties for  rebuilding  or  improving  former 
small-scale  hydroelectric  facilities  and 
other  industrial  sites  that  have  hydro- 
electric potential.  A  total  of  $5  million 
for  each  of  5  years  is  authorized. 

On  request  of  a  local  government  or 
an  electric  cooperative,  the  corps  will 
provide  technical  assistance  on  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  project  to 
utilize  an  existing  site  for  power  gen- 


eration. Project  construction  would  be 
carried  out  at  non-Federal  cost. 

The  corps  has  estimated  that  there 
are  between  30.000  and  40,000  sites 
throughout  the  United  States  that,  by 
virtue  of  their  design  and  location, 
offer  viable  opportunities  to  generate 
hydroelectric  power.  Local  communi- 
ties and  the  Nation  would  profit  and 
become  more  energy  Independent  by 
utilising  the  energy  potential  of  these 
facilities. 

Section  305  directs  the  corps  to  ren- 
ovate the  concrete  work  on  Waterbury 
Dam  in  Vermont.  This  safety  work,  to- 
gether with  any  needed  for  seismic 
purposes,  will  assure  the  continued 
usefulness  of  that  federally  construct- 
ed dam. 

Section  330  directs  the  corps  to  es- 
tablish a  system  to  permit  salmon  to 
bypass  two  corps  dams  in  Vermont,  al- 
lowing the  salmon  to  reach  their 
spawning  grounds. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  several 
smaller,  but  Important,  policy  initia- 
tives that  are  embodied  within  the  bill. 

For  example,  section  221  authorizes 
a  study  of  a  potential  rise  in  the  level 
of  the  ocean. 

From  all  the  climatic  information 
available,  it  appears  as  if  the  ocean 
will  rise  significantly  during  the  next 
century,  as  the  greenhouse  effect  con- 
tinues to  melt  the  Ice  cap.  Section  211 
authorizes  the  corps  to  examine  its 
current  programs  and  authorities  to 
determine  what  can  be  done  to  pre- 
pare for  that  eventuality. 

Section  224  establishes  a  responsible 
approach  on  fish  and  wildlife  mitiga- 
tion, defining  policy  regarding  mitiga- 
tion at  water  projects  constructed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Non-Federal  interests  often  are  re- 
luctant to  support  fish  and  wildlife 
mitigation  efforts,  once  a  project  is  In 
place.  To  assure  balanced  develop- 
ment, this  section  establishes  several 
basic  gosds: 

First,  in  cases  of  projects  authorized 
by  this  act,  as  well  as  other  authorized 
projects  not  yet  under  construction, 
necessary  mitigation  will  have  to  be 
undertaken  prior  to  project  construc- 
tion, or  concurrent  with  that  construc- 
tion. The  corps  shall  determine  which 
alternative  Is  appropriate. 

Second,  the  Secretary  is  permitted, 
without  further  congressional  authori- 
zation, to  mitigate  damage  to  fish  and 
wildlife  for  any  project  under  his  juris- 
diction, up  to  an  aiuiual  limit  of  $30 
million. 

When  dealing  with  older,  completed 
projects,  this  section  is  permissive. 
The  corps  is  not  expected  to  alter  the 
design  features  of  a  completed  project 
under  Its  authority  unless  it  has  been 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  courts. 

Next,  mitigation  costs  are  to  be  allo- 
cated among  the  project  purposes  and 
will  be  subject  to  the  applicable  cost 
sharing  and  reimbursement  for  those 


purposes.  For  example,  if  a  project  hu 
60  percent  flood  control  t>eneflt8  and 
40  percent  water  supply  benefits,  60 
percent  of  the  mitigation  costs  would 
be  allocated  to  flood  control  and  40 
percent  to  water  supply,  with  cost- 
sharing  or  repayment  based  on  those 
purposes. 

Next,  future  proposals  for  water  re- 
sources projects  submitted  to  Congress 
for  authorization  must  Include  a  rec- 
ommendation for  a  specific  plan  of 
mitigation,  or  a  finding  that  the 
project  will  have  a  negligible  adverse 
impact  on  fish  and  wildlife. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  com- 
ment on  section  326.  This  section  in- 
volves the  Big  South  Fork  National 
Recreation  Area  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. This  project  was  the  Inspira- 
tion of  two  of  our  most  beloved  and  re- 
spected former  colleagues.  Senator 
Howard  Baker  and  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper.  The  sum  now  au- 
thorized for  the  Big  South  Fork  Is 
$103,552,000,  with  corps  scheduled  to 
complete  that  expenditure  in  the  fall 
of  1987. 

When  this  level  of  authorization  Is 
used  up,  the  recreation  area  will  be 
able  to  accommodate  only  an  estimat- 
ed 30  percent  of  its  potential  visitors. 
Section  326  will  provide  funds  for  In- 
flation, plus  an  additional  increment 
of  the  project,  an  increment  that  will 
Increase  greatly  the  visitor  use  of  the 
area. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  the  com- 
mittee leadership  amendment  Includes 
language  that  will  bring  the  Water 
Supply  Act  into  line  with  S.  1567.  The 
changes  follow  closely  on  the  language 
in  S.  968,  legislation  I  was  honored  to 
introduce  last  April. 

We  have  also  Included  in  that 
amendment  a  revised  version  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Master  Plan. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  I  believe 
the  two  components  of  section  504— 
the  second  look  at  Alton  as  well  as  the 
vital  environmental  work— go  forward 
in  lock  step.  That  is  the  intent,  if  not 
the  requirement  of  this  new  section. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  saved  the  most 
controversial  Items  for  the  last.  The 
guts  of  this  bill,  the  guts  of  the  contro- 
versy that  led  to  this  bill.  Is  cost  shar- 
ing, particularly  cost  sharing  on  navi- 
gation projects. 

Titles  5  and  8  affect  inland  naviga- 
tion. I  believe  these  titles  are  responsi- 
ble and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
waterway  users. 

Current  law  imposes  a  10-cents-per- 
gallon  fuel  tax  on  operators  along  40 
percent  of  our  waterways.  That  tax, 
will  bring  in  about  $50  million  this 
year,  around  10  percent  of  the  Federal 
spending  on  the  commercial  compo- 
nents of  the  inland  waterways. 

Several  years  ago,  a  corps  study  indi- 
cated that  between  now  and  early  in 
the  next  century.  "70  locks  are  candi- 
dates for  major  renovation  or  replace- 
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ment.  Forty-four  of  those  locks  are 
probable  sources  of  significant  conges- 
tion and  delay." 

To  help  resolve  this  challenge,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
urged  the  Congress  to  correct  water 
project  inefficiencies  by  "adjusting 
Federal  user  fees  both  to  produce  a  re- 
liable measure  of  national  needs  and 
to  correct  present  misalignment 
among  users." 

The  CBO  went  on  to  say: 

To  the  extent  that  users  of  services  are 
willing  to  repay  the  government  for  invest- 
ments made  in  their  behalf,  revenues 
become  available  to  support  those  projects. 
But  to  the  extent  that  higher  fees  prompt 
users  to  reduce  demand,  investment  needs 
decline.  When  high  fees  cause  reductions  in 
demand,  investments  can  be  tailored  accord- 
ingly. 

One  expert  on  public  works  invest- 
ment. Pat  Choat,  offered  the  following 
comments  on  user  charges: 

A  major  portion  of  the  nation's  public 
works  financing  can  be  met  by  more  creative 
and  extensive  application  of  user  fees.  User 
fees  are  politically  effective  since  users  of 
public  works  services  pay  while  non-users  do 
not.  They  are  also  economically  effective 
since  they  can  raise  substantial  quantities  of 
funds. 

User  fees  have  many  other  advantages  as 
well.  By  reducing  pressures  on  genera',  reve- 
nue sources,  for  example,  fee-for-service 
charges  diminish  the  political  competition 
for  funds.  User  fees  also  establish  a  more 
direct  relationship  between  prices  and  con- 
stmiption  and  real  costs.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  in  a  series  of  analyses  of 
federal  aid  for  urban  water  distribution  sys- 
tems, found  that  both  management  and  fi- 
nancing were  better  where  fee-for-service  fi- 
nancing existed.  In  these  conununities,  ac- 
tions had  been  taken  to  improve  conserva- 
tion, reduce  leakage  and  control  other  non- 
revenue-producing  water  uses,  such  as  meter 
under-reglstratlon.  User  charges  can  be  tai- 
lored and  applied  to  virtually  every  type  of 
public  facility.  Moreover,  special  Income  ad- 
jtistments  for  the  poor  can  make  user  fee  fi- 
nancing equitable  to  all. 

What  S.  1567  does  is  to  allocate  the 
existing  fuel  tax.  paid  into  the  Inland 
Waterway  Trust  Fund,  toward  half 
the  cost  of  the  new  inland  waterway 
projects  authorized  in  this  bill;  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  cost  would  come 
from  general  revenues. 

To  keep  up  with  inflation,  the  bill 
increases  the  fuel  tax  a  penny  a 
gallon,  until  the  fuel  tax  reaches  20 
cents  a  gallon  in  1997. 

While  it  is  not  determined  in  this 
bill,  I  would  assume  future  project  au- 
thorizations will  be  financed  from  the 
Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund.  And  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  never  to  use 
a  surplus  in  the  fund  as  an  excuse  to 
reduce  the  fuel  tax.  If  we  even  hope  to 
cut  into  that  need  of  70  new  locks  in 
less  than  two  decades,  we  must  find 
sources  of  revenue  beyond  the  general 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  that  a 
table  prepared  by  the  Corps  of  Eiogi- 
neers  showing  the  growth  pattern  of 
the  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund,  as- 


simiing  passage  of  S.  1567,  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement.  At 
some  point  in  the  future,  we  will  obvi- 
ously have  to  confront  the  question  of 
utilizing  the  fund  for  more  projects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  turn  now  to  the  issue  of  ports  and 
harbors.  On  these  projects,  taxpayer 
spending  is  now  high,  recovery  from 
beneficiaries  nil. 

Traditionally,  Federal  expenditures 
have  been  spread  broadly,  but  thinly, 
among  the  Nation's  ports.  Rather 
than  target  the  Federal  investment, 
funds  and  work  have  been  distributed 
widely  among  many  ports  along  four 
coasts:  48  ports  now  have  authorized 
depths  of  40  feet  or  more.  When  one 
port  obtains  a  deeper  channel,  many 
others  have  sought  and  received  the 
same. 

While  valuable  in  the  past,  this  ap- 
proach now  thwarts  the  Nation's  abili- 
ty to  develop  the  few  deep  harbors  we 
need  to  handle  the  larger,  more  cost- 
effective  superships.  Most  studies  set 
the  cost  of  a  typical  55-foot  harbor  at 
close  to  half  a  billion  dollars.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  finance 
work,  in  any  timely  marmer.  on  any  of 
the  34  ports  that  were  Identified  by 
the  Federal  Coal  Export  Task  Force  as 
potential  sites  of  major  coal  export 
harbors. 

If  the  Federal  Government  contin- 
ues to  fmid  fuUy  new  development,  a 
number  of  55-foot  ports  might  exist  by 
the  early  years  of  the  21st  century. 
However,  the  necessary  three  or  four 
55-foot  ports  are  unlikely  to  be  devel- 
oped in  this  century. 

To  obtain  early  development  of  a 
few  superports,  a  politically  neutral 
force — the  marketplace— must  become 
a  major  factor  in  site  selection  of  fi- 
nancing. A  system  of  local  financing, 
where  a  port  authority  or  local  govern- 
ment goes  to  the  bond  market  and  po- 
tential users  to  test  the  economic  via- 
bility of  the  project,  provides  this  neu- 
tral force. 

This  approach  will  break  the  cycle 
of  inaction.  It  will  achieve  harbor 
dredging  projects  in  a  more  timely  and 
economical  fashion. 

Unless  a  Federal  policy  can  be  devel- 
oped that  recognizes  and  encourages 
local  initiative,  the  slow  and  fruitless 
pace  of  development  seems  certain  to 
continue. 

Even  with  the  present,  depressed 
transportation  costs  for  moving  coal 
from  the  east  coast  to  Europe,  savings 
will  be  substantial. 

Shipping  rates  on  a  60.000-ton  collier 
from  Norfolk  to  Northern  Europe  now 
run  about  $5.50  a  ton.  The  price  from 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ports  to  Northern 
Eiirope  runs  a  bit  over  $7  a  ton.  Ship- 
ping the  coal  on  a  90,000-ton  ship  that 
could  use  a  50-foot  channel  would  save 
about  20  percent— a  bit  over  $1  from 


Norfolk:  about  $1.50  from  New  Orle- 
ans. 

Those  savings  can  be  doubled  with  a 
140,000-ton  collier,  drawing  55  feet. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  sav- 
ings in  shipping  costs  from  Norfolk  of 
close  to  $100  million  per  year,  more 
than  enough  to  amortize  bonds  under 
this  bill,  while  leaving  millions  of  dol- 
lars armually  for  shipper  profits  and 
to  lessen  the  price  of  American  coal  on 
world  markets. 

And  if  business  and  rates  pick  up,  as 
appears  likely,  the  relative  savings  will 
be  far  greater. 

Shifting  some  of  the  cost  of  new 
port  projects  to  the  private  sector  will 
require  shippers  to  pay  somewhat 
higher  port  fees.  But  in  return,  they 
will  obtain  early  action  on  projects 
providing  a  net  economic  gain  to  those 
very  same  shippers. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  title  6 
sets  a  three-tier  system  for  non-Feder- 
al cost  sharing  on  new  harbor  con- 
struction projects:  10  percent  on 
projects  to  20  feet;  25  percent  on 
projects  between  20  and  45  feet:  and 
50  percent  on  the  few  superport 
projects,  those  deeper  than  45  feet. 

If  the  non-Federal  interests  are  un- 
willing to  make  such  an  investment, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  true  need 
for  the  projects,  no  matter  who  fi- 
nances it. 

In  a  related  issue,  title  8  contains  a 
new  harbor  maintenance  tax  set  at  4 
cents  per  $100  of  value  of  the  cargo 
moving  through  our  ports. 

This  tax  will  raise  about  40  percent 
of  the  cost  of  annual  harbor  mainte- 
nance work,  helping  to  offset  this 
drain  on  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  title  7,  which  in- 
volves nonnavigation  cost  sharing. 

Title  7  spells  out  precisely  new  rules 
for  cost  sharing  on  projects,  or  separa- 
ble elements  of  projects  not  yet  under 
construction. 

The  key  item  in  title  7  is  flood  con- 
trol cost  sharing,  where  we  have  set 
the  basic  standard  at  25  percent  of  the 
project's  cost,  or,  if  it  is  higher,  the  re- 
quirement in  existing  law  that  local  in- 
terests contribute  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  of  the  project,  plus 
the  new  requirement  for  5  percent 
cash. 

This  standard  is  reasonable  and  real- 
istic. 

But,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
committee  bill  is  flexible  on  cost  shar- 
ing. One  of  the  most  significant  items 
is  section  701(h).  Subsection  (h)  allows 
the  corps  to  modify  cost  sharing  on 
the  basis  of  a  community's  ability  to 
pay. 

The  corps  will  need  to  look  carefully 
at  the  requirements  for  local  cost 
sharing,  particularly  as  they  affect 
very  small  communities.  Many  of 
those  communities  have  limited  re- 
sources to  call  upon  toward  contruc- 


tion  of  a  flood  control  project.  For  ex- 
ample, the  citizens  of  Rlchford,  VT, 
may  require  special  consideration  for  a 
project  the  corps  plans  to  build  to  con- 
trol ice  flooding. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  explain  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  facts  regarding 
the  various  dates  in  Public  Law  99-88, 
and  the  relationship  of  those  dates  to 
S.  1567. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  Public 
Law  99-88,  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1985,  contained  appro- 
priations to  start  construction  on  a 
niunber  of  water  resources  projects, 
some  of  which  had  not  been  author- 
ized. 

Under  this  law.  no  project  for  which 
a  new-start  appropriation  was  made 
can  be  initiated  until  May  15,  1986, 
unless  an  omnibus  bill,  such  as  S.  1567, 
passes  Congress  and  becomes  law 
before  that  date. 

Specifically,  the  law  says  that  all 
projects  "shall  be  subject  to  subse- 
quent enactment  of  legislation  specify- 
ing the  requirements  of  local  coopera- 
tion for  water  resources  development 
projects  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  where 
appropriate,  to  enactment  of  needed 
authorizing  legislation;  except  that 
this  sentence  shall  not  apply  after 
May  15,  1986." 

FoUowing  May  15,  1986,  even  if 
there  is  no  omnibus  law,  projects  may 
go  forward,  but  only  if  cost-sharing 
agreements  have  been  reached,  in  line 
with  the  cost  sharing  spelled  out  in 
our  reported  version  of  S.  1567, 

If  no  individual  agreement  on  a  par- 
ticular project  is  signed  by  June  30, 
1986.  the  appropriation  for  that 
project  will  lapse.  The  law  states  "that 
the  funds  appropriated  herein  shall 
lapse  on  Jime  30.  1986,  if  the  agree- 
ment required  herein  for  that  project 
has  not  been  executed." 

The  agreement  language  states  that 
no  funds  may  be  expended  except 
"under  terms  and  conditions  accepta- 
ble to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (or 
under  terms  and  conditions  provided 
for  in  subsequent  legislation  when  en- 
acted into  law)  as  shall  be  set  forth  in 
binding  agreement  with  non-Federal 
entities  desiring  to  participate  In 
project  construction." 

Before  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  particularly  single  out  four  mem- 
bers of  our  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  who  have  de- 
voted great  effort  over  the  years  to 
the  development  of  this  important 
bill. 

Our  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
Abdmor,  of  course,  has  been  most  dili- 
gent in  developing  this  bill.  His  un- 
stinting work  and  innovative  ideas 
have  been  essential  to  the  bill  before 
the  Senate.  He  deserves  the  warm  and 
full  praise  of  each  and  every  member 
of  the  Senate.  He  deserves  the  ap- 
plause of  the  Nation. 


The  Seiuitor  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Motnihan]  has  been  a  pillar  of 
strength.  He  has  worked  tirelessly 
with  others  to  develop  a  balanced  bill. 
His  thoughtful  ideas  have  been  essen- 
tial in  the  reasoned  development  of 
good  legislation. 

The  ranking  member  of  our  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Bentsen  of  Texas,  has  also 
served  along  and  with  distinction  in 
developing  this  legislation. 

And  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici]  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. He  spent  a  number  of  years  as 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee.  During  that 
time  he  developed  many  of  the  con- 
cepts suid  provisions  that  remain  em- 
bodied in  this  bill.  We  are  in  his  debt. 

Mr,  President,  in  svunmary,  this  is  a 
good  bill.  It  deserves  our  support. 

I  urge  passage  by  the  Senate. 
Exhibit  1 
IifiAifD  Watehways  Trust  Puwd 

As  of  December  31,  1985,  there  was  «212 
million  available  In  the  Trust  Fund.  The  es- 
timated balance  In  the  Fund  at  the  start  of 
Fiscal  Year  1987  is  $254  million.  The 
income,  expenditures,  and  financial  status 
of  the  Fund  for  each  of  the  next  15  years  is 
shown  below.  The  estimated  outlays  are 
based  on  only  the  six  projects  authorized  In 
S.  1567:  Oliver  L&D,  Bonneville  L&D,  (jal- 
UpolU  L&D,  Grays  Landing  LdtD  7,  Point 
Marlon  L&D  8,  and  L&D  26  2nd  Lock.  It  Is 
likely  that  additional  projects  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  funded  from  the  Trust  Fund 
during  the  15  year  period.  Income  is  a  com- 
bination of  receipts  based  on  the  new  next 
tax  rates  contained  In  S.  1567  and  Interest 
on  Investments  based  on  current  estimates 
of  Interest  rates  through  fiscal  year  1990 
and  the  fiscal  year  1990  rate  of  5.5  percent 
from  fiscal  year  1991  through  fiscal  year 
2001.  The  estimated  annual  growth  rate  of 
commercial  transportation  on  inland  water- 
ways Is  2.2  percent  for  the  15  year  period. 


DKrAKmorT  or  tkx  Aurr, 
Wathington,  DC,  SepUmber  17,  IMS. 
Hon.  RoBOtT  T.  Statfow), 
Chairman,  CommitUe  on  Environment  and 
PxMic  Work*.  U.S.  SenaU,  Wathington, 
DC. 
Dkar  Mk.  CHAiMCAir  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  recent  letter  requesting  by  views  on 
various  requests  and  suggestions  for  amend- 
ments to  S.  1567  received  by  the  Committee. 
I  am  also  providing  views  on  an  additional 
Item  forwarded  for  comment  by  Mr.  Harold 
Brayman  of  the  Committee  staff. 

My  views  on  each  of  the  Items  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

CAOY  marsh  DrrCR  (LITTLB  CALUMrT  RrVOI). 
IlfBIAHA 

The  feasibility  report  on  the  Uttle  Calu- 
met River  Basin,  Indiana,  which  also  ad- 
dresses the  flooding  problems  In  the  Cady 
Marsh  Ditch  watershed.  Is  currently  under 
review  at  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. As  you  know,  this  office  does  not  sup- 
port authorization  of  any  proposed  project 
until  the  feasibility  report  has  been  re- 
viewed and  endorsed  by  this  office  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  Issue  Involving 
Cady  Marsh  Ditch,  this  office  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  project 
report,  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  comment  whether  or  not  an  excep- 
tion to  our  long-standing  policy  establishing 
minimum  flood  discharge  criterion  Is  war- 
ranted In  this  case.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  the  discharge  criterion,  which 
was  established  to  provide  a  uniform  stand- 
ard to  differentiate  between  local  drainage 
problems  and  flood  problems  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance,  was  adopted  after 
lengthy  and  careful  deliberation. 
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Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks.  I  have  received  a 
number  of  letters  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration's views  on  S.  1567.  Be- 
cause of  the  important  role  the  admin- 
istration has  played  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  bill,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  these  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


LOHG  CRKEK  CANAL.  VIROIKIA 

The  city  of  Virginia  Beach  is  seeking  re- 
imbursement for  work  undertaken  by  the 
CMty  In  1977  to  correct  a  scouring  problem  In 
the  vicinity  of  Virginia  Route  615  bridge 
caused  by  the  Federal  navigation  project  at 
Long  Creek  Canal. 

Following  completion  of  the  existing  Fed- 
eral navigation  project  In  1966,  erosion  and 
deepening  of  the  canal  channel  below 
project  depth  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bridge.  Subsequently,  the  City  of  Virginia 
Beach  advised  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
problem,  and  eventually,  after  requesting 
Federal  assistance  and  before  Corps  investi- 
gations could  be  completed,  was  found  by 
Jury  trial  to  be  responsible  for  correction  of 
the  problem.  The  City  then  Initiated  reme- 
dial construction  work  at  Its  own  expense. 
Corps  studies  under  Section  111  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968  were  termi- 
nated after  work  was  started  by  the  City. 
However,  Investigations  had  progressed  to 
the  point  they  were  able  to  determine  that 
the  erosion  problem  was  caused  by  the  navi- 
gation project  and  Congressional  Interests 
were  so  notified.  Because  the  actions  of  the 
City  were  appropriate,  reasonable  and,  ap- 
parently, effective,  we  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  provision  authorizing  reimburse- 
ment. We  would  recommend,  however,  that 
any  such  provision  provide  for  a  determina- 
tion that  the  work  has  been  acceptably  com- 
pleted, that  reimbursement  be  limited  to 
necessary  and  actual  cosu,  and  that  accept- 
ance of  funds  by  the  City  forecloses  future 
claims. 

BAIfTA  AHA  RIVKR  <niADO  DAM) ,  CAUPORinA 

We  have  no  objection  to  further  review  of 
the  feaslbUlty  of  Including  conservation 
storage  at  the  Prado  Dam  and  Reservoir 
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project  although  storage  for  this  purpose 
has  previously  been  found  to  be  infeasible. 

OOACHTIA-BLACX  RTVn  MAVIGATION  (ROAD 
DAMACBSI,  AUCANSAS 

Union  County  cites  that  two  county  roads 
handled  95  percent  of  the  equipment  and 
materials  for  the  construction  of  the  Gallon 
and  Pelsenthal  Locks  and  Dams  (part  of  the 
OuachiU  and  Black  Rivers  Nine-Foot  Navi- 
gation project)  resulting  in  extensive  road 
damage  and  requiring  repair  estimated  to 
cost  $700,000.  The  County  wants  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  repair  these  roads. 

Besides  the  fact  that  Union  County  fur- 
nished the  Corps  assurances  in  1962  that 
the  County  would  hold  and  save  harmless 
the  United  States  Government  from  dam- 
ages resulting  from  Ouachita-Black  River 
Navigation  project,  our  policy  on  such  issues 
is  that  it  is  the  local  jurisdiction's  responsi- 
bility to  ensure  that  contractor's  vehicles 
are  not  overloaded. 

PHILLIPS  COtnrrT   IHCLOfA  HARBOR!.  ARKANSAS 

Although  the  proposed  project  at  Helena 
Harbor,  Arkansas,  is  currently  included  in 
Title  Vll  of  S.  1567,  we  continue  to  oppose 
Federal  implementation  of  this  project.  By 
letter  dated  July  6,  1984,  this  office  in- 
formed Congress  that  creation  of  flood- free 
landfill  through  the  use  of  material  dredged 
from  an  adjacent  channel  was  feasible,  but 
that  this  development  was  most  appropriate 
for  implementation  by  local  Interests  in  re- 
sponse to  market  conditions.  Their  costs 
should  be  recoverable  through  the  sale  or 
lease  of  the  landfill.  Therefore,  no  further 
planning  or  development  activities  by  the 
Corps  are  warranted  at  this  time. 

JACKSOirVILLS  HARBOR  (MILL  COVK).  PLORIOA 

S.  1567  would  authorize  the  Mill  Cove 
project  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  The  Chief  recommend- 
ed modification  of  the  existing  Federal 
project  for  Jacksonville  Harbor  to  provide 
for  flow  and  circulation  improvements  and 
sm^-boat  navigation  improvements  for 
Mill  Cove  at  full  Federal  cost. 

Based  on  subsequent  review  of  the  report 
by  this  office  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  this  office  advised  Con- 
gress by  letter  dated  June  1,  1984.  that  the 
flow  and  circulation  component  of  the 
project  should  be  authorized  for  construc- 
tion, as  a  Federally-funded  activity,  but  that 
the  small-boat  navigation  improvement 
should  not  be  authorized  since  that  feature 
is  not  a  necessary  component  for  mitigation 
of  the  shoaling.  Provided  the  authorizing 
language  In  the  bill  is  revised  to  reflect  the 
preceding,  this  office  has  no  objections  to 
authorizing  the  flow  and  circulation  im- 
provements at  full  Federal  cost. 
Sincerely, 

RoBXRT  K.  Dawson, 
Acting  AssUtant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  ICivil  Works/. 

Departhznt  op  the  Army, 
Oftici  op  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Wcuhington,  DC,  November  1, 198S. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stappord. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 
PiMic  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Okas  Ms.  Chairman:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  advise  you  of  the  Administra- 
tion's remaining  inajor  concerns  with  S. 
1567.  the    "Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1985".  and  to  request  your  consider- 
ation and  assistance  in  including  a  number 
of  technical  amendments  (copy  attached)  as 
part  of  any  amendments  offered  by   the 
Committee  during  Senate  floor  action  on 


the  bill.  We  believe  these  amendments  are 
of  a  limiting  or  clarifying  nature  that  are 
critical  to  sound  implementation  of  S.  1567. 
if  enacted. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  fully 
supports  the  basic  cost  sharing  and  naviga- 
tion user  fee  provisions  of  the  bill.  We  also 
appreciate  the  Committee's  efforts  to  limit 
the  number  and  size  of  programs  and 
projects  which  the  Administration  opposes, 
as  well  as  the  Committee's  adoption  of  the 
Section  237  provision  which  would  subject 
many  of  the  programs  and  projects  In  Titles 
II  and  III  to  the  cost  sharing  and  financing 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  still  contains  a 
number  of  programs  and  projects  which  we 
believe  do  not  warrant  Federal  assistance  or 
involvement,  particularly  at  this  time  of 
large  Federal  deficits.  Without  reiterating 
our  specific  objections  in  detail  to  the  indi- 
vidual provisions  which  we  have  previously 
provided  in  testimony,  letters,  and  staff  dis- 
cussions, our  major  concerns,  besides  the 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal  provisions  in 
Title  V.  are  with  the  programs  proposed  for 
authorization  in  Title  II  and  with  the  vari- 
ous projects  and  project  modifications  pro- 
posed for  authorization  in  Title  III. 

In  addition  to  recommending  deletion  of 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  the  Administra- 
tion continues  to  oppose,  we  also  recom- 
mend that  a  number  of  provisions  be  modi- 
fied either  to  Improve  their  Implementabll- 
ity  or  for  the  purpose  of  clarification.  These 
technical  amendments  together  with  the 
purpose  of  each  amendment  are  attached 
for  your  consideration. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  three  other 
concerns  which  we  have  not  raised  previous- 
ly but  which  we  believe  the  Committee 
needs  to  address.  The  first  Involves  Section 
215.  the  Federal  Project  Repayment  District 
provision.  This  provision  would  attempt  to 
provide  project  sponsors  greater  flexibility 
to  satisfy  the  cost  sharing  provisions  of  the 
bill  by  permitting  the  sponsors  to  establish 
repayment  districts  which  would  repay  the 
Federal  Government  by  Imposing  charges  or 
fees  on  property  transfers.  This  provision 
must  be  modified  to  include  other  ways  for 
the  districts  to  generate  revenues  or  it  will 
be  impossible  to  guarantee  repayment  to 
the  Federal  Government  over  the  reim- 
bursement period. 

The  second  concern  is  with  the  grandfath- 
ering portion  of  the  study  cost  sharing  pro- 
vision. Section  223.  Reading  this  section  in 
conjunction  with  the  Committee  report 
could  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  cost 
sharing  would  not  be  required  for  the  feasi- 
bility phase  of  any  study  if  any  part  of  the 
study  was  initiated  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  We  adopted  the  concept  of 
feasibility  study  cost  sharing  beginning  with 
our  Fiscal  Year  1984  budget  and  to  date 
have  signed  agreements  with  17  study  spon- 
sors obligating  them  to  pay  50  percent  of 
any  remaining  costs  after  this  requirement 
is  activated.  We  are  concerned  that  section 
223  could  be  interpreted  as  previously  noted 
and  thus  Jeopardize  our  proposed  cost  shar- 
ing on  these  existing  and  other  pending 
agreements.  In  order  to  ensure  cost  sharing 
on  studies  where  cost  sharing  agreements 
have  already  been  proposed  or  signed,  we 
suggest  that  a  colloquy  during  Senate  floor 
consideration  and  the  Conference  Report  on 
the  bill  clarify  that  this  section  is  not  in- 
tended to  preclude  cost  sharing  for  studies: 
(1)  where  study  cost  sharing  agreements 
have  already  been  signed,  and  (2)  for  which 
reconnaissance  reports  were  initiated  in 
Fiscal  Year  1984  or  later.  We  do  not  propose 


to  require  study  cost  sharing  where  Con- 
gress has  made  specific  exemptions. 

The  third  concern  is  with  the  Cross-Flori- 
da Barge  Canal  provision.  Section  335.  Our 
primary  concern  is  that  this  provision  would 
place  full  financial  responsibility  on  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  resolution  of 
this  long-standing  problem.  The  State  of 
Florida,  the  principal  beneficiary  of  this  rec- 
reational and  environmental  enhancement 
provision,  would  not  be  required  to  contrib- 
ute any  share  of  the  costs  either  to  pur- 
chase lands  for  the  establishment  of  the 
conservation  area  or  for  the  continued  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  completed 
components  of  the  barge  canal. 

I  also  request  your  assistance  in  including 
a  provision  to  repeal  Section  210  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  as  part  of  any 
amendments  offered  by  the  Committee.  The 
Corps  can  currently  collect  recreation  user 
fees  only  from  users  of  highly  developed  fa- 
cilities, primarily  overnight  camp  grounds, 
requiring  continuous  presence  of  personnel 
for  maintenance  and  supervision  of  facili- 
ties. In  1984.  the  Corps  collected  $10.5  mil- 
lion in  user  fees,  which  was  approximately 
eight  percent  of  the  cost  to  provide  recre- 
ational services.  Our  water  resources  devel- 
opment bill,  which  you  introduced  as  S.  534 
on  February  28th  of  this  year,  contained  a 
provision  to  repeal  Section  210  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968.  Section  210  contains  a 
specific  restriction  to  the  collection  of  recre- 
ation user  fees  at  Corps  lakes  and  reservoirs. 
Enactment  of  this  proposal,  with  the  subse- 
quent enactment  of  additional  legislation 
amending  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  would  permit 
the  collection  of  fees  from  most  users  of 
Corps  recreation  areas:  tuid,  thereby,  permit 
us  to  continue  to  provide  high  quality  recre- 
ation opportunities  at  this  time  of  restricted 
budgets. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  we  are  very 
close  to  developing  legislation  that  the  Ad- 
ministration can  endorse  and  support  with- 
out reservation.  Enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion will  allow  the  Nation's  water  program 
to  move  forward  once  again.  If  we  can  pro- 
vide additional  information  or  otherwise  be 
of  assistance,  please  let  us  know. 
Best  regards. 

Robert  K.  Dawson. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  ICivil  Works). 

Technical  Amendments  to  S.1S67 

Purpose:  To  eliminate  any  legal  or  juris- 
dictional difficulties  t>etween  this  bill  and 
the  pending  FY  86  energy  and  water  devel- 
opment bin.  strike  the  first  obligation  limit 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30. 
1986.  in  Title  I.  and  renumber  the  obligation 
limits  for  the  succedlng  fiscal  years  appro- 
priately. 

Purpose:  To  preclude  one  landowner  from 
holding  up  a  project  and  to  remove  uncer- 
tainty as  to  timing  of  payment,  amend  Sec- 
tion 201(a)  to  read: 

'Sec.  201.  (a)  Prior  to  the  initiation  of 
construction  of  any  water  resources  project 
authorized  prior  to  this  Act.  in  this  Act,  or 
subsequent  to  this  Act.  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  and  which  can 
be  anticipated  to  provide  flood  control  bene- 
fits, more  than  10  per  centum  of  which  can 
be  attributed  to  an  increase  in  anticipated 
land  values  to  a  land  owner,  the  non-Federal 
sponsor  shall  agree  to  pay.  for  deposit  Into 
the  Treasury  during  the  period  of  construc- 
tion, 50  per  centum  of  that  portion  of  the 
project's    costs    allocated    to    such    land 


owner's  benefit.  Such  payment  is  In  addition 
to  any  other  requirements  on  the  non-Fed- 
eral sponsor  for  the  sharing  of  project 
costs." 

Purpose:  To  clarify  that  Section  221  agree- 
ments may  be  executed  for  separable  Incre- 
ments of  the  project  that  may  be  construct- 
ed when  the  agreement  is  obtained  and  to 
ensure  that  the  Interest  rate  on  delinquent 
Section  221  payments  is  in  conformance 
with  Treasury  policy,  amend  Section  211— 

a.  By  redesignating  subsections  (a) 
through  (c)  as  subsections  (b)  through  (d), 
respectively,  and  inserting  a  new  subsection 
(a)  as  follows: 

"Sic.  211.  (a)  Section  221(a)  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  is 
amended  by  inserting  tjie  words  ',  or  an  ac- 
ceptable separable  element  thereof  immedi- 
ately after  water  resources  project'  and  the 
words  'or  the  appropriate  element  of  the 
project,  as  the  case  may  be'  Immediately 
after  for  the  project'.": 

b.  By  redesignating  the  unredeslgnated 
Section  211(b)  as  subsection  211(b)(1)  and 
adding  the  following  as  subsection  211(b)(2): 

"(b)(2)  The  Interest  rate  to  be  charged  on 
any  such  delinquent  payment  shall  be  at  a 
rate,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  equal  to  150  per  centum  of 
the  average  bond  equivalent  rate  of  the  13- 
week  Treasury  bUls  auctioned  Immediately 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  payment 
became  delinquent,  or  auctioned  immediate- 
ly prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  additional 
3-month  period  if  the  period  of  delinquency 
exceeds  3  months." 

Purpose;  To  recognize  that  there  are  sev- 
eral legitimate  changes  which  will  result  in 
cost  Increases  that  are  not  related  to  Con- 
gress' concerns  with  cost  overruns,  amend 
Section  213  to  read: 

"Sec.  213.  Subject  to  the  provisions  and 
requirements  of  Titles  V,  VI.  and  VII  of  this 
Act.  the  sums  to  be  obligated  for  any 
project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  listed  In  this  Act  for  the 
specific  project,  as  of  the  month  and  year 
listed  for  such  project  (or.  If  no  date  is 
listed,  the  cost  shall  be  considered  to  be  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act),  plus 
such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be  Justified 
solely  by  reason  of  increases  in  construction 
costs,  as  determined  by  engineering  cost  in- 
dices applicable  to  the  type  of  construction 
Involved;  by  reason  of  Increases  in  land 
costs:  and  by  cost  Increases  resulting  from 
modifications  due  to  engineering,  economic, 
and  environmental  considerations  which  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  determines  are  advisable 
and  which  do  not  increase  by  more  than  25 
per  centum  any  of  the  project  parameters 
set  out  In  Section  218  of  this  Act. " 

Purpose:  To  exempt  studies  dealing  with 
improvements  to  the  connecting  waterways 
of  the  Great  Lakes  from  study  cost  sharing 
for  the  same  reasons  that  navigational  stud- 
ies of  the  Inland  waterway  system  are 
exempt,  amend  Section  223(c)(2)  to  read: 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
water  resources  study  dealing  primarily 
with  navigational  improvements  In  the 
nature  of— 

(A)  a  dam,  lock,  or  chaimel  on  the  Na- 
tion's system  of  inland  waterways;  or 

(B)  a  lock,  channel,  or  other  navigational 
feature  located  on  the  Detroit  River,  Saint 
Clair  River.  Lake  Saint  Clair.  Saint  Marys 
River.  StralU  of  Mackinac,  or  Grays  Reef 
Passage." 

Purpose-  To  clarify  that  the  provision  de- 
signed to  foster  competition  in  water  project 
construction  does  not  undermine  the  small 
btisineas  or  disadvantaged  business  set-aside 


programs  nor  does  It  prohibit  recordkeeping 
by  contractors  when  they  are  best  equipped 
to  do  so,  amend  Section  226  by: 

a.  Adding  at  the  end  of  Section  226(a)  the 
following  sentence:  "Nothing  in  this  section 
affects  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1958. 
Public  Law  No.  85-699.  as  amended."  and. 

b.  Revising  Section  226(b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "It  is  further  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, the  Secretary  shall  not  require  contrac- 
tors on  civil  works  construction  projects  to 
perform  recordkeeping  that  is.  by  law  or 
regulations,  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary." 

Purpose:  To  clarify  that  study  cost  shar- 
ing for  commercial  charmel  or  harbor  stud- 
ies or  commercial  inland  harbor  studies  is 
the  same  as  the  study  cost  sharing  provided 
In  Section  223.  amend  Section  601(a)  to 
read: 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  Following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  feasibility  studies  of  any 
proposed  commercial  channel  or  harbor  or 
commercial  inland  harbor  project  plan  shall 
be  initiated  by  the  Secretary  only  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Section  223  of 
thU  Act." 

Purpose:  To  ensure  that  separable  uncon- 
structed  elements  of  otherwise  constructed 
commercial  channel  or  harbor  projects  and 
conunercial  inland  harbors  projecU  are  sub- 
ject to  the  cost  sharing  requirements  and  to 
clarify  that  bridge  alteration  costs  appor- 
tioned in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
33  U.S.C.  516  (Truman-Hobbs  Act)  and  as- 
signed to  commercial  navigation  projects 
are  subject  to  cost  sharing,  amend  Section 
602(a)  to  read: 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  coopera- 
tive financial  development  of  projects,  or 
separable  elements  thereof,  for  any  com- 
mercial channel  or  harbor  or  commercial 
Inland  harbor  construction,  the  Secretary 
shall  Initiate  no  such  construction  project 
unless  an  appropriate  non-Federal  sponsor 
agrees  to  construct  at  its  own  expense  all 
project  facilities  other  than  those  for  gener- 
al navigation  and  by  contract  to  provide 
during  the  period  of  construction  of  such 
project,  or  separable  element  thereof,  the 
following  percentages  of  the  construction 
cost  for  general  navigation  facilities  of  the 
project,  or  separable  element  thereof.  (In- 
cluding the  cost  of  any  necessary  bridge  al- 
terations apportioned  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  33  U.S.C.  516)  assigned  to 
commercial  navigation  based  on  the  depths 
below  mean  low  water  listed  herein:" 

Purpose:  To  clarify  the  interest  rate  calcu- 
lation for  reimbursement  of  harbor  con- 
struction, amend  Section  602(b)(1)  to  read: 

"(b)(1)  In  addition  to  the  sums  required  to 
be  paid  during  the  period  of  construction 
under  the  terms  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  each  non-Federal  sponsor  shall  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  to  repay  to  the 
United  SUtes,  over  a  period  not  to  exceed 
thirty  years  following  completion  of  the 
project,  or  separable  element  thereof,  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  construction  of 
general  navigation  facilities  for  the  project 
assigned  to  commercial  navigation,  with  in- 
terest at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  determining  such  rate  of 
Interest,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
consider  the  average  market  yields  on  out- 
standing markeUble  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  of  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  reimbursement 
period  during  the  month  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  costs  are  Incurred,  plus 
a  premium  of  one-eighth  of  one  percentage 
point  for  transaction  cosu:  Provided,  That 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  recalcu- 
late the  rate  of  Interest  every  five  years. 
Funds  paid  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deposited  Into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury."" 

Purpose:  To  ensure  that  reimbursement  of 
the  Federal  share  to  a  non-Federal  sponsor 
undertaking  construction  of  a  project  previ- 
ously authorized  for  Federal  construction  is 
limited  to  projects  which  remains  economi- 
cally Justified  and  environmentally  accepU- 
ble  and  to  clarify  that  reimbursement  would 
be  made  only  if  the  Secretary  certifies  that 
the  work  was  performed  in  accordance  with 
the  approved  plans,  amend  Section  604(e) — 

a.  By  striking  the  word  "section"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "subsec- 
tion""; 

b.  By  inserting  immediately  before  the 
word  "approves""  the  following:  "determines 
that  the  project,  or  separable  element 
thereof,  is  economically  justified  and  envi- 
ronmentally acceptable  and": 

c.  By  shifting  the  last  sentence  in  the  sub- 
section to  Inmiedlately  before  the  sentence 
that  reads  "The  Secretary  shall  regularly 
.  .  .";  and 

d.  By  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  subsec- 
tion a  new  sentence  as  follows:  ""No  reim- 
bursement shall  be  made  unless  and  until 
the  Secretary  has  certified  that  the  work 
for  which  reimbursement  is  requested  has 
been  performed  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved plans." 

Purpose:  To  limit  the  scope  of  Section 
604(f)  to  Federally  authorized  projects— 

a.  Insert  the  designation  "(1) "  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Section  604(e); 

b.  Add  a  new  Section  604(eK2)  which 
reads: 

"(2)  Whenever  a  non-Federal  sponsor  con- 
structs improvements  to  any  harbor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  Subsection 
604(eMl).  the  Secretary  shall  be  responsible 
for  maintenance  to  forty-five  feel  below 
mean  low  water  and  for  50  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  Incremental  maintenance 
deeper  than  forty-five  feet  below  mean  low 
water.""; 

c.  E>elete  Section  604(f);  and 

d.  In  Section  606(a),  change  the  two  refer- 
ences to  section  604(f)  to  section  604(eK2). 

Purpose:  To  correct  a  typographical  error. 
In  the  last  sentence  of  Section  605(cH2). 
change  the  word  "objectives'"  to  "objec- 
tions"". 

Purpose:  To  clarify  that  all  commercial 
navigation  projects  are  exempt  from  the 
cost  sharing  requirements  of  Title  VII, 
delete  the  first  sentence  of  Section  701<a) 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

""Sec.  701.  (a)  Excluding  all  commercial 
navigation  projects,  the  construction  of 
Corps  of  Engineers  water  or  related  land  re- 
sources proJecU  (including  small  proJecU 
not  specifically  authorized  by  Congress),  or 
separable  elements  thereof  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  on  which  physical  con- 
struction has  not  been  Initiated,  shall  be  Ini- 
tiated only  after  non-Federal  InteresU  have 
entered  into  binding  agreemenU  with  the 
Secretary,  agreeing  to  pay  100  per  centum 
of  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  rehabili- 
tation costs,  and  agreeing  to  share  in  the  as- 
signed Joint  and  separable  costs  of  construc- 
tion as  follows:" 

Purpose:  To  ensure  that  non-Pederal  In- 
teresU are  required  to  provide  lands,  eaae- 
menU.  rtghU-of-way,  and  relocations  for 
local  flood  protection  proJecU  and  to  ensure 
that  nonstructural  land  acquisition  flood 
control  measures  are  retained  as  viable 
flood  control  measures,  amend  Section 
701(aKl)toread: 
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"(1)  urban  and  rural  flood  protection  and 
rural  draina<e  control:  not  less  than  35  per 
centum.  Including  a  cash  payment  amount- 
ing to  at  least  5  per  centum  of  the  assigned 
costs  to  be  made  during  the  construction 
period;  except— 

"(A)  for  local  flood  protection  projects, 
the  non-Federal  sponsor  shall  agree  to:  pro- 
vide all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way 
required  for  the  project:  perform  all  neces- 
sary relocations  required  for  the  project: 
and,  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, or  maintenance  of  the  project  except 
where  such  damages  are  due  to  the  fault  or 
negligence  of  the  United  States  or  its  con- 
tractors. Where  the  value  of  the  required 
lands,  easements,  rights-of-way,  and  reloca- 
tions is— 

"(i)  greater  than  20  per  centum  of  the  as- 
signed costs,  the  required  non-Federal  con- 
tribution shall  be  the  provision  of  the  re- 
quired lands,  easements,  rights-of-way,  and 
relocations,  plus  5  per  centum  of  the  as- 
signed costs  to  be  paid  iri  cash  during  the 
construction  period: 

"(11)  less  than  or  equal  to  20  per  centum  of 
the  assigned  costs,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider a  non-Federal  contribution  of  25  per 
centum,  which  includes  payment  by  the 
non-Federal  sponsor  of  not  less  than  5  per 
centum  in  cash  of  the  assigned  cost  in  addi- 
tion to  provision  of  the  required  lands,  ease- 
ments, rights-of-way.  and  relocations,  if 
made  during  the  construction  period,  to  con- 
stitute fulfillment  of  this  paragraph:  and 

"(iii)  less  than  or  equal  to  20  per  centum 
of  the  assigned  costs,  the  non-Federal  spon- 
sor may  elect  to  make  a  cash  payment  of  5 
per  centum  of  the  assigned  costs  during  the 
construction  period,  in  addition  to  the  provi- 
sion of  required  lands,  easements,  rights-of- 
way,  and  relocations,  and  to  repay  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  this  title  the  addi- 
tional amount  necessary  to  equal  a  total 
non-Federal  contribution  of  35  per  centum. 

"(B)  for  relocation  or  evacuation  non- 
structural flood  control  measures  involving 
the  acquisition  of  land,  the  value  of  such 
lands  and  other  costs  associated  with  devel- 


opment of  the  Intended  benefits  therefrom 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  computation  of 
the  cash  contribution  required  from  the 
non-Federal  sponsor  and  the  non-Federal 
sponsor's  contribution  for  such  nonstructu- 
ral measures  shall  be— 

"(1)  25  per  centum  of  the  costs  assigned  to 
such  measures  if  paid  during  the  construc- 
tion period,  or 

"(11)  35  per  centum  of  the  costs  assigned  to 
such  measures  if  repaid  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  this  title." 

Purpose:  To  subject  any  delay  in  the  ini- 
tial payment  by  the  non-Federal  sponsor  to 
interest  charges,  amend  Section  701(f)  to 
read: 

"(f)  At  the  request  of  any  non-Federal 
sponsor  the  Secretary  may  permit  such  non- 
Federal  sponsor  to  delay  the  initial  payment 
of  any  non-Federal  contribution  under  this 
title  for  up  to  one  year  after  the  date  when 
construction  is  begun  on  the  project  for 
which  such  contribution  Is  to  be  maiide.  Any 
such  delay  in  initial  payment  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Interest  charges  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking 
into  consideration  the  average  market  yields 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  with  remaining  periods  of 
maturity  comparable  to  the  period  of  delay, 
during  the  month  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  costs  are  incurred." 

Purpose:  To  clarify  that  cost  sharing  of 
nonstructural  flood  control  measures  is  sub- 
ject to  the  cost  sharing  provisions  of  Section 
701,  redesignate  "Section  702"  as  "Section 
703"  and  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  702.  Section  73(b)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  (Pub.  L. 
93-251)  is  hereby  repealed." 

Depaktment  or  the  Army, 
OmcE  OP  THE  Assistant  Secretakt, 
Washington,  DC,  November  20,  J98S. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  (Dhairmam:  This  is  in  further  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  letter  requesting  an- 
swers to  four  questions.  The  attached  table 

SUPPORT  PROJECTS 

(Dotn  m  ttasMlb] 


contains  data  which  answer  your  first  two 
questions  concerning  the  four  superport 
projects. 

In  response  to  your  third  question.  Public 
Law  97-140  prohibits  the  Corps  from  remov- 
ing any  houseboat,  floating  cabin,  marina, 
or  lawfully  installed  dock  or  cabin  and  ap- 
purtenant structures  from  any  Corps  lake 
project  before  December  31,  1989,  if  the 
property  Is  maintained  in  usable  condition 
and  does  not  threaten  life  or  property.  If 
the  property  is  sold,  a  permit  holder  cannot 
transfer  the  permit  to  a  new  owner.  The 
new  owner  must  apply  for  a  lakeshore  man- 
agement permit  and,  if  the  privately  owned 
facility  meets  the  permit  criteria,  permits 
generally  are  Issued  to  the  new  owner.  A 
permit  holder  never  has  been  able  to  trans- 
fer use  of  a  lakeshore  management  permit. 

In  order  to  provide  further  information  of 
the  lakeshore  management  program.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  attaching  to  this  letter 
a  copy  of  current  Corps  regulations  on  that 
program. 

In  answer  to  your  last  question,  we  cannot 
support  the  acquisition  of  67.000  acres  of 
land  for  mitigation  of  wildlife  losses  result- 
ing from  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway.  I  should 
note  that  my  office  is  reviewing  a  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  which  recommends 
the  acquisition  of  46,800  acres  of  separable 
mitigation  land  and  more  intensive  manage- 
ment of  an  additional  92.600  acres  of  land  to 
fully  mitigate  for  the  wildlife  losses  associ- 
ated with  the  project.  The  Chief  qualified 
this  recommendation  and  indicated  the 
Corps  will  pursue  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice the  potential  for  more  intensive  wildlife 
management  of  some  or  all  of  the  more 
than  400,000  acres  of  nearby  National 
Forest  lands  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
extent  of  separable  land  acquisition. 

If  you  require  additional  information  on 
these  or  other  matters,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  contact  me. 
Best  regards, 

Robert  K.  Dawson, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Army  (Civil  Works). 
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Appendix  A— Guidance  for  Granting  Per- 
mits for  Private  Floating  Recreation  Facili- 
ties. 

Appendix  B— Application  for  Lakeshore 
Use  Permit 

Appendix  C— Lakeshore  Use  Permit  Con- 
ditions 

Appendix  D— Permit  (Sample) 

1.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  regulation 
is  to  provide  policy  and  guidance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  desirable  environmental  charac- 
teristics of  Civil  Works  lake  proJecU  and 
restoration  of  shorelines  where  degradation 
has  occurred  through  private  exclusive  use. 

2.  Applicability.  This  regulation  is  applica- 
ble to  all  field  operating  agencies  with  Civil 
Works  responsibilities.  ThU  regulation  is 
not  applicable  to  lake  project  lands  when 
such  application  would  result  in  an  impinge- 
ment upon  existing  Indian  rights. 

3.  References. 

a.  Section  4,  1944  Flood  Control  Act,  as 
amended.  P.L.  87-874. 

b.  The  Act  of  31  August  1951  (31  USC 
483a). 

c.  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969.  P.L.  91-190. 

d.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1972  (FWPCA). 

e.  Title  36,  Chapter  III.  Part  327.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  "Rules  and  Regula- 
tions Governing  Public  Use  of  Water  Re- 
source Development  Projects  Administered 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers." 

f.  Executive  Order  11752. 

g.  33  CFR  209.120,  "PermiU  for  Work  in 
Navigable  Waters  or  Ocean  Waters." 

4.  PoUcy. 

a.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  manage  and  protect  the  shorelines 
of  all  lakes  under  its  Jurisdiction  to  properly 
establish  and  maintain  acceptable  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat,  aesthetic  quality  and  natu- 
ral environmental  conditions  and  to  pro- 
mote the  safe  and  healthful  use  of  these 
shorelines  for  recreational  purposes  by  all 
of  the  American  people.  Ready  access  to  and 
exit  from  these  shorelines  of  the  general 
public  shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with 
reference  3a.  For  projects  where  Corps  real 
estate  Interest  is  limited  to  easement  title 
only,  management  action  will  be  appropri- 
ate to  assure  the  safety  of  the  public  who 
use  the  lake  waters.  It  is  the  objective  of  the 
Corps  to  manage  private  exclusive  use  of 
public  property  to  the  degree  necessary  to 
gain  maximum  benefits  to  the  general 
public.  Such  action  will  consider  all  forms  of 
benefits  such  as:  recreation,  aesthetics  and 
fish  and  wildlife. 

b.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers that  private  exclusive  use  will  not  be 
permitted  on  new  lakes  or  on  lakes  where  no 
private  facilities  or  uses  exist  as  of  the  date 
of  this  regulation.  Such  use  will  be  permit- 
ted only  to  honor  any  past  conunitments 
which  have  been  made. 

c.  A  Lakeshore  Management  Plan,  as  de- 
scribed below,  will  be  prepared  for  each 
Corps  lake  project  where  private  recreation 
facilities  exist  as  of  the  date  of  this  regula- 
tion. Discretion  will  be  used  in  preparation 
of  those  plans  to  provide  for  protection  of 
public  lands  and  private  investments  and 
honor  any  past  conunitments  which  might 
have  been  made.  For  projects  where  two  or 
more  agencies  have  Jurisdiction,  the  plan 
will  be  cooperatively  prepared  with  the 
Corps  assuming  the  role  of  coordinator. 
Public  participation  will  be  encouraged  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  preparation  and  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Lakeshore  Management 
Plans.  A  Lakeshore  Management  Plan  will 
not  be  required  for  new  lakes  or  at  complet- 


ed projects  where  no  private  facilities  exist 
as  of  the  date  of  this  regulation.  However,  a 
statement  of  policy  will  be  furnished  by  the 
District  Engineer  to  the  Division  Engineer 
to  present  the  lake  project  management 
condition. 

d.  Boat  owners  will  be  encouraged  to  moor 
their  boats  at  commercial  marinas,  utilize 
dry  storage  facilities  off  project  lands  or 
trailer  their  boats  to  public  launching 
ramps  which  are  provided  by  the  Corps  at 
no  charge. 

e.  When  private  floating  boat  moorage  fa- 
cilities are  desired,  community  mooring  fa- 
cilities will  be  encouraged  In  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  proliferation  of  individual  facili- 
ties. It  Is  the  policy  to  issue  only  one  permit 
for  a  community  boat  mooring  facility  with 
one  person  designated  as  the  permittee  and 
responsible  for  all  moorage  spaces  of  the  fa- 
cility. If,  for  extenuating  circumstances,  this 
approach  Is  not  feasible  the  District  Engi- 
neer Is  authorized  to  grant  individual  per- 
mits for  Individual  moorage  sections  of  the 
community  moorage  facility.  The  latter 
method  Is  strongly  discouraged. 

5.  Lakeshore  Management  Plan. 

a.  General.  The  policies  outlined  in  para- 
graph 4  will  be  implemented  by  preparation 
of  Lakeshore  Management  Plans  as  de- 
scribed below. 

b.  Preparation.  For  each  project  having 
limited  development  areas  a  Lakeshore 
Management  Plan  will  be  prepared  as  Ap- 
pendix F  to  the  Master  Plan.  Lakeshore 
Management  Plans  will  be  prepared  as  soon 
as  practicable  and,  like  the  other  Appen- 
dixes to  the  Master  Plan,  will  be  working, 
management  tools.  Upon  announcement  of 
initiation  of  each  specific  Lakeshore  Man- 
agement Plan  the  District  Engineer  will  de- 
clare a  moratorium  on  accepting  applica- 
tions for  permits  until  the  plan  Is  complet- 
ed. Consideration  should  be  given  to  prepar- 
ing Lakeshore  Management  Plans  during 
the  period  of  least  recreation  activity  and 
maximum  effort  will  be  devoted  to  early 
completion  of  the  Lakeshore  Management 
Plan,  once  the  effort  has  begun.  The  objec- 
tives are  to  be  able  to  inform  individuals  of 
decisions  regarding  lakeshore  management 
at  an  early  date  and  not  create  an  undue 
hardship  on  private  Industries  dependent 
upon  private  recreation  facilities.  Approval 
of  this  Appendix  rests  with  the  Division  En- 
gineer. 

After  approval,  two  copies  of  the  Lake- 
shore  Management  Plan  will  be  forwarded 
to  HQDA  (DAEN-CWO-R)  WASH  DC 
20314. 

c.  Scope  and  Format.  The  Plan  will  consist 
of  an  area  allocation  map,  related  rules  and 
regulations,  a  time-phase  definitive  objec- 
tive plan  for  managing  the  lakeshore,  de- 
scriptions of  recreational  waste  manage- 
ment systems  and  sanitary  facilities,  and 
other  Information  pertinent  to  the  effective 
management  of  the  lakeshore.  Activities  on 
land  areas  which  affect  the  lakeshore.  as 
well  as  activities  on  the  water  areas  will  be 
addressed  in  the  Lakeshore  Management 
Plan. 

d.  Lakeshore  Allocation.  As  part  of  the 
Lakeshore  Management  Plan,  the  entire 
lakeshore  of  the  project  will  be  allocated 
within  the  allocation  classification  below 
and  depicted  on  a  map.  In  addition  to  the  al- 
location classlflcation  described  below.  Dis- 
trict Engineers  are  authorized  to  add  specif- 
ic constraints  and  Identify  areas  having 
unique  characteristics  not  Identified  herein. 

(1)  Limited  Development  Areas.  Limited 
development  areas  are  those  areas  where 
private  exclusive  use  privileges  and  facllitlefl 


may  be  permitted  consistent  with  Appendix 
A  and  paragraph  8  of  this  section.  When 
vegetation  modification  on  these  lands  is  ac- 
complished by  chemical  means  the  program 
will  be  consistent  with  the  current  Federal 
regulations  as  to  herbicide  registration  and 
application  rates. 

(2)  Public  Recreation  Areas.  On  shorelines 
within  or  proximate  to  designated  or  devel- 
oped recreation  areas,  private  floating  recre- 
ation facilities  are  not  permitted.  The 
extent  of  the  term,  proximate,  will  depend 
on  the  terrain,  road  system  and  similar  fac- 
tors. Commercial  concessionaire  facilitiea 
are  permitted  in  these  areas.  An  adequate 
buffer  area  within  this  allocation  type  wUl 
be  established  to  protect  the  concession  op- 
eration from  Invasion  by  private  exclusive 
use  facilities.  Modification  of  land  form  or 
vegetative  characteristics  is  not  permitted 
by  individuals  In  these  areas. 

(3)  Protected  Lakeshore  Areas.  Protected 
lakeshore  areas  are  designated  primarily  to 
protect  aesthetic,  environmental,  fish  and 
wildlife  values  in  accordance  with  the  poli- 
cies of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (P.L.  91-190).  Lakeshores  may 
also  t>e  designated  In  this  category  for  phys- 
ical protection  reasons,  such  as  heavy  silta- 
tion,  rapid  dewatering  or  exposure  to  high 
winds  and  currents.  Land  access  and  boating 
are  permitted  along  these  lakeshores.  pro- 
vided aesthetic,  environmental  and  natural 
resource  values  are  not  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed, but  no  private  floating  recreation 
facilities  may  be  moored  In  these  areas. 
Modification  of  land  form  or  vegetative 
communities  by  Individuals  in  Protected 
Lakeshore  Areas  will  be  permitted  only 
after  due  consideration  of  the  effects  of 
such  action  on  environmental  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  area. 

(4)  Prohibited  Access  Areas.  These  lake- 
shore  areas  are  allocated  for  protection  of 
ecosystems  or  the  physical  safety  of  the 
recreation  visitors:  for  example,  unique  fish 
spawning  beds,  certain  hazardous  locations, 
and  areas  located  near  dams  or  spillways. 
Mooring  of  private  floating  recreation  facili- 
ties and  mcxilficatlon  of  land  form  and  vege- 
tative communities  are  not  permitted  In 
these  areas. 

e.  Public  Participation.  District  Engineers 
will  insure  that  the  public  participates  to 
the  maximum  practicable  extent  in  the  for-, 
mulatlon  and  preparation  of  Lakeshore 
Management  Plans  and  any  subsequent 
major  revisions.  When  master  plan  updates 
and  preparation  of  the  Lakeshore  Manage- 
ment Plans  are  concurrent,  the  public  meet- 
ings should  t>e  combined  and  consider  all  as- 
pects, Inlcudlng  the  lakeshore  allocation 
classifications.  Maximum  use  will  be  made 
of  news  releases,  public  notices,  congression- 
al liaison  and  public  meetings  to  encourage 
full  public  partlciaptlon.  Special  care  will  be 
taken  to  advise  local  citizen  organizations, 
conservation  organizations.  Federal.  State 
and  local  natural  resource  management 
agencies  and  other  concerned  bodies  as  well 
as  adjacent  landowners  during  the  formula- 
tion of  Lakeshore  Management  Plans.  Pub- 
lished notices  shall  be  required  on  several 
successive  weeks  prior  to  public  meetings  to 
assure  maximum  public  participation. 
Ample  time  shall  be  permitted  for  review 
and  conunent  by  concerned  organlzatlona 
and  Individuals.  Public  notices  shall  be 
issued  by  the  District  Engineer  allowing  a 
minimum  of  30  days  for  receipt  of  public 
comment  In  regard  to  the  propoaed  Lake- 
shore  Management  Plan  or  any  major  revl> 
slon  thereto. 
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«.  Instruments  for  Private  Exclusive  Use. 
Criteria  used  to  determine  the  type  of  In- 
strument to  be  used  for  private  exclusive 
use  facilities  or  developments  are  as  follows: 

a.  Lalceshore  Use  Permit.  Lalceshore  Use 
Permits  are  issued  and  enforced  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  Section  327.19, 
Chapter  III.  Title  36.  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations, for  private  floating  recreation  facili- 
ties. Lakeshore  Use  Permits  are  Issued  for 
floating  structures  of  any  kind  in  waters  of 
resource  projects  whether  or  not  such 
waters  are  deemed  navigable  and  where 
such  waters  are  under  the  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  under 
the  management  of  a  Corps  of  Engineers 
Resource  Manager.  On  waters  deemed  non- 
navigable,  Lakeshore  Use  Permits  will  be 
issued  for  non-floating  structures  when 
such  waters  are  under  management  of  a 
Corps  Resource  Manager.  Lakeshore  Use 
Permits  are  Issued  for  vegetative  modifica- 
tion activities  on  the  land  which  do  not  in- 
volve in  any  way  a  disruption  to  or  a  change 
in  land  form.  Situation  which  require  a  Real 
Estate  Instrument  are  covered  in  6c,  below. 

b.  Department  of  the  Army  Permits.  Ac- 
tivities such  as  dredging,  construction  of 
fixed  structures,  including  fills  and  combi- 
nation fixed-floating  structures  and  the  dis- 
charge of  dredged  or  fill  material  in  naviga- 
tion waters  wUl  be  permitted  under  condi- 
tions specified  in  permits  issued  under  au- 
thority of  Section  10,  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  3  March  1899  (33  USC  403)  and  Section 
404  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution.  Control 
Act  (33  USC  1344)  in  accordance  with  refer- 
ence 3g.  Lakeshore  Use  Permits,  paragraph 
a  above,  will  not  be  used  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

c.  Real  E:state  Instruments.  All  commer- 
cial development  activities  and  all  activities 
by  individuals  which  are  not  covered  above 
and  involve  grade,  cuts,  fills,  other  changes 
in  land  form  or  appropriate  land-based  sup- 
port facilities  required  for  private  floating 
facilities  will  lie  covered  by  a  lease,  license 
or  other  legal  grant  issued  by  the  Real 
Estate  Directorate. 

7.  Transfer  of  Permits.  All  Lakeshore  Use 
Permits  are  non-transferable.  Upon  sale  or 
other  transfer  of  the  permitted  facility  or 
the  death  of  the  permittee  the  permit  is 
null  and  void.  The  voided  permit  site  if  lo- 
cated In  a  Limited  Development  Area  may 
become  available  for  permit  application  by 
aU  members  of  the  public  for  Issuance  In  an 
impartial  manner  Lf  consistent  with  the 
lakeshore  Management  Plan. 

8.  Existing  Facilities  Now  Under  Permit. 
The  schedule  for  implementation  of  the 
Lakeshore  Management  Plan  shall  be  devel- 
oped in  full  consideration  of  existing  per- 
mitted exclusive  use  facilities,  their  residual 
value  and  the  prior  Corps  commitment  im- 
plicit in  the  issuance  of  the  permits.  Except 
under  unusual  circumstances,  such  facilities 
should  In  general  remain  under  permit  until 
replacement  Is  required,  or  until  death  of 
the  permittee,  or  until  sale  or  cessation  of 
use  of  the  facility  by  him.  In  the  instance  of 
multi-slip,  multi-owner  permits  for  private 
floating  facilities  and  corporation-owned 
private  floating  facilities,  the  structure 
must  be  located  In  areas  specifically  allocat- 
ed in  the  Lakeshore  Management  Plan. 
When  existing  floating  facilities  of  this  type 
are  located  in  areas  not  approved  for  limited 
development  under  the  lakeshore  manage- 
ment plan,  a  grandfather  rights  provlson 
will  apply.  Such  provision  will  extend  for 
the  period  of  time  that  the  facility  will  pass 
annual  inspections  without  major  repair  by 
the  permlttee<s).  At  that  time  the  floating 


facility  will  be  removed  or  repaired  and  relo- 
cated to  an  approved  location  by  the  owner 
under  a  new  permit. 

9.  Density  of  Development.  The  Density 
of  private  floating  recreation  facilities  will 
be  established  by  the  District  Engineer  for 
all  portions  of  Limited  Development  Use 
Areas  in  the  Lakeshore  Management  Plan. 
The  densities  will  be  consistent  with  ecologi- 
cal and  aesthetic  characteristics.  In  all 
cases,  the  density  of  development  specified 
in  the  Lakeshore  Management  Plan  will  not 
be  more  than  50%  of  that  shoreline  allocat- 
ed as  Limited  Development  Areas.  In  those 
cases  where  current  density  of  development 
exceeds  the  density  level  established  in  the 
Lakeshore  Management  Plan,  the  density 
will  be  reduced  gradually  to  the  prescribed 
level  by  employing  such  guidelines  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  shoreline 
environment. 

10.  Administration  Charge.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  references  3a  and  3b, 
a  charge  will  be  made  for  Lakeshore  Use 
Permits  to  help  defray  expenses  associated 
with  issuance  and  administration  of  the  per- 
mits. As  permits  become  eligible  for  renewal 
after  1  July  1976  a  charge  of  <10  for  each 
new  permit  and  a  $5  annual  fee  for  inspec- 
tion of  floating  facilities  will  be  made. 
There  will  be  no  aiuiual  inspection  fee  for 
permits  for  vegetative  modification  on  lake- 
shore  areas.  In  all  cases  the  total  adminis- 
tration charge  will  be  collected  initially  at 
the  time  of  permit  issuance  rather  than  on 
a  piecemeal  annual  basis. 

11.  Compliance.  Lakeshore  Management 
Plans  will  be  prepared  for  all  applicable 
Corps  of  Engineers  lakes  at  which  private 
exclusive  recreation  uses  exist.  The  plan 
should  be  submitted  within  three  years 
after  the  date  of  this  regulation. 

For  the  chief  of  engineers: 

RussKU.  J.  Laic, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Executive. 

Appendix  A— OnioELiNss  por  Oranting  Per- 
lUTS  POR  Private  Floating  Recreation 
Facilities 

1.  GENERAL 

a.  Decisions  regarding  the  granting  of  per- 
mits for  private  floating  recreation  facilities 
must  be  made  in  considered  relationship  to 
the  operating  objectives  and  physical  char- 
acteristics of  each  project.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  foremost  objective  is  to  secure 
maximum  storage  of  boats  and  related 
equipment  at  commercial  concession  areas. 
Through  direction  of  the  boat-owning 
public  to  such  areas,  the  Corps  strives  to 
minimize  the  number  of  shoreline  develop- 
ments which  could  prove  aesthetically  dis- 
tracting, unreasonably  injurious  to  the  envi- 
ronment or  limit  use  of  Federal  property  by 
the  general  public. 

b.  Revocable  permits  for  private  exclusive 
use  facilities  either  individually  or  commu- 
nity-owned, will  be  granted  in  Limited  De- 
velopment Areas  when  the  sites  are  re- 
moved from  commercial  marine  services  and 
the  granting  of  such  permits  will  not  despoil 
the  shoreline  nor  inhibit  the  public  use  or 
enjoyment  thereof.  District  Engineers  will 
Insure  that  private  floating  recreation  facili- 
ties will  be  located  In  areas  that  do  not  pres- 
ently enjoy  reasonable  access  to  commercial 
marine  services  and  that.  Insofar  as  practi- 
cable, the  installation  and  use  of  such  facul- 
ties will  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  characteristics  of  the 
lake  or  shoreline.  Resource  Managers  will 
continuously  monitor  the  number  and 
nature  of  permits  with  a  view  towards 
timely  establishment  of  additional  commer- 


cial storage  areas  in  lieu  of  permitting  dis- 
persed private  facilities.  Administrative 
charges  will  be  made  for  Lakeshore  Use  Per- 
mits in  accordance  with  paragraph  (j)  of 
this  regulation. 

c.  Revocable  permits  will  be  granted  for 
ski  jumps,  floats,  boat  moorage  facilities,  all 
types  of  duck  blinds,  and  other  private 
floating  recreation  facilities,  where  such  fa- 
cilities will  not  inhibit  the  public  use  or  en- 
joyment of  the  project  waters  or  shoreline. 
At  projects  where  ice  fishing  houses  or  duck 
blinds  are  regulated  by  State  program,  a 
Corps  permit  will  not  be  required.  Permits 
will  not  t>e  granted  for  private  floating 
recreation  facilities  at  or  proximate  to  exist- 
ing or  potential  public  recreation  areas. 

d.  Private  floating  recreation  facilities  will 
be  permitted  only  in  areas  of  the  lakeshore 
which  have  been  allocated  as  Limited  Devel- 
opment Areas  in  the  Lakeshore  Manage- 
ment Plan.  The  density  of  development  in 
such  areas  will  not  exceed  50%  of  areas  allo- 
cated to  such  use. 

c.  Community  boat  mooring  facilities  will 
be  encouraged  where  practicable  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  proliferation  of  individ- 
ual facilities. 

3.  applications  por  lakeshore  use  permits 

a.  Applications  for  any  private  waterfront 
recreation  facilities  made  to  District  Engi- 
neers or  their  designated  Resource  Manag- 
ers will  be  reviewed  with  full  consideration 
of  the  policies  set  forth  in  the  previous 
paragraph,  referenced  regulations,  and  the 
Lakeshore  Management  Plan.  Applicants 
for  a  permit  shall,  prior  to  the  start  of  con- 
struction, submit  for  approval  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  facility  proposed,  in- 
cluding; engineering  details,  structural 
design,  anchorage  method,  construction  ma- 
terials, the  type,  size,  location  and  owner- 
ship of  the  facility,  the  expected  duration  of 
the  use  and  an  indication  of  willingness  to 
abide  by  the  Rules  and  Regulations  and  the 
conditions  of  the  permit.  Specifications  and 
plans  which  have  l>een  certified  by  a  li- 
censed EIngineer  will  be  approved.  Permit 
applications  shall  also  Identify  and  locate 
land-based  support  facilities  which  may  re- 
quire a  Real  Estate  Instrument. 

b.  Permits  will  be  Issued  by  the  District 
Engineer  or  his  authorized  representative  in 
accordance  with  ENG  Form  4264-R,  Appen- 
dix B,  for  periods  of  1  to  5  years,  but  are 
revocable  by  the  District  Engineer  whenever 
he  determines  that  the  public  interest  re- 
quires such  revocation  or  that  the  permittee 
has  failed  to  comply  with  conditions  of  the 
permit  or  of  this  regulation.  Permits  for 
duck  blinds  and  Ice  fishing  houses  will  be 
Issued  for  one  year  only.  Specified  acts  per- 
mits will  continue  to  be  issued  by  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer  as  necessary,  for  short  terms, 
to  provide  for  corrective  measures  such  as 
tree  removal  and  erosion  control. 

c.  Effective  on  the  receipt  of  this  regula- 
tion, the  following  will  guide  the  issuance  of 
this  type  of  permit: 

(1)  The  use  of  boat  mooring  facilities  will 
be  limited  to  the  mooring  of  boats  and  the 
storage  of  gear  essential  to  the  operation  of 
the  watercraft. 

(2)  The  installation  of  sleeping  8u:commo- 
dations.  cooking  facilities,  hearing  facilities, 
toilet  and  shower  facilities,  refrigeration, 
television  and  other  items  conducive  to 
human  habitation  In  private  recreation  fa- 
cilities is  prohibited.  Private  floating  recrea- 
tion facilities  shall  not  be  used  for  human 
habitation. 

(3)  No  private  floating  facility  will  exceed 
the   minimum   size   required   to  moor  the 


owner's  boat  or  boats  plus  the  minimum  size 
required  for  an  inclosed  locker  for  the  stor- 
age of  oars,  life  preservers  and  other  items 
essential  to  the  operation  of  the  watercraft, 

(4)  All  private  floating  recreation  facilities 
will  be  constructed  In  accordance  with  plans 
and  specficatlons  approved  by  the  District 
Engineer,  his  authorized  representative,  or 
as  certified  by  a  licensed  Engineer. 

(5)  The  size  of  all  structures  will  be  kept 
to  a  minimum  to  limit  encroachment  of  the 
water  surface. 

(6)  The  procedures  set  forth  in  this  regu- 
lation regarding  the  Issuance  of  permits  for 
individual  faculties  shaU  also  apply  to  the 
issuance  of  permits  for  non-commercial 
community  piers. 

(7)  Where  facilities  are  anchored  to  the 
shore,  they  shall  be  securely  anchored  by 
means  of  moorings  which  do  not  obstruct 
the  free  use  of  the  shoreline  or  unduly 
damage  vegetation. 

(8)  Boat  mooring  buoys  and  flotation 
units  of  floating  facilities  shall  be  construct- 
ed of  material  which  will  not  become  water- 
logged or  sink  when  punctured. 

(9)  The  color  and  marking  of  all  boat 
mooring  buoys  will  conform  to  the  Uniform 
State  Waterway  Marking  System,  and  the 
top  of  the  buoy  will  be  no  less  then  eighteen 
Inches  above  the  waterline. 

(10)  All  private  floating  recreation  facili- 
ties wUl  be  placed  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
navigation. 

(11)  Permits  for  private  boat  piers  or  boat- 
houses  and  mooring  faculties  will  be  issued 
only  when  the  owner  files  a  permanent  ad- 
dress and  telephone  number  with  the  Re- 
source Manager  at  which  he  may  be  reached 
In  case  of  emergency  when  he  is  not  on  site. 

(12)  The  District  Engineer  or  his  author- 
ized representative  is  authorized  to  place 
special  conditions  in  the  permit  deemed  nec- 
essary. It  may  Ije  desirable  in  some  locations 
to  establish  a  minimum  surveUlance  Interval 
to  be  observed  by  the  facility  owner  or  his 
representative. 

3.  removal  op  PACILimS 
The  facilities  of  permittees  which  are  not 
removed  when  specified  in  the  permit  or 
when  requested  after  revocation  of  the 
permit  will  be  treated  as  unauthorized 
structures  pursuant  to  Title  36,  Chapter  III, 
Part  327.20.  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions. 

4.  posting  op  permit  number 
Each  District  will  procure  6"  x  8'  printed 
permit  tags  for  posting  on  the  floating  fa- 
cilities. The  permit  tags  will  be  fabricated  of 
either  light  metal  or  paper.  Where  display 
permlu  are  printed  on  paper,  they  will  be 
placed  In  plastic  to  make  them  weather- 
proof after  the  permit  number  and  the  expi- 
ration date  have  been  affixed  thereon.  The 
original  of  the  completed  application- 
permit  is  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  per- 
mittee. The  duplicate  of  this  form  will  be  re- 
tained In  the  Resource  Manager's  office. 
The  permit  numbers  will  be  consecutive  for 
each  project  beginning  with  number  0001. 
The  District  Engineer  Is  authorized  to  In- 
clude letters  In  the  permit  for  further  iden- 
tification as  an  aid  to  the  project  manage- 
ment. The  permittee  wUl  be  required  to  dis- 
play the  printed  tag  so  that  it  can  be  visual- 
ly checked  with  ease. 

Appendix  B 
Appucation  por  Lakeshore  Use  Permit 

(ER  1130-2-406) 
Print  or  type  the  Information  requested 
below.  Submit  two  completed  and  signed 
copies  of  this  application  with  two  complete 


sets  of  plans  and  specifications  to  the  Re- 
source Manager. 

Lake: 

Name  of  Applicant: 

Street: 

Date  of  Application: 

Telephone  Area  Code  and  Number 

City  and  SUte: 

Type  of  Faculty: 

Boathouse  (w/roof): 

Boat  Pier  (open): 

Boat  Mooring  Buoy: 

Ski  Jump: 

Duckblind: 

Float: 

Other  (specify): 

Land  Use  (specify): 

Brief  description  of  location  of  facility, 
permit  numt)er(s)  of  boat  or  boats  to  be 
docked  if  this  application  is  for  a  boat  moor- 
ing facility  or  development  if  this  applica- 
tion is  for  land  use: 

For  illustration  purposes  only  (Local  re- 
production authorized— blank  masters  avail- 
able from  local  FMO) 

The  following  party  wUl  be  readily  avail- 
able on  short-notice  call  and  responsible  for 
providing  any  needed  surveillance  of  the 
structure  in  my  absence. 

Name: 

Street: 

Telephone  Area  Code  and  Number 

City  and  SUte: 

I  understand  and  agree  to  the  conditions 
of  the  permit  for  lakeshore  use.  Two  com- 
plete sets  of  the  plans  and  specifications,  in- 
cluding site  location  and  layout  plan,  for  the 
proposed  structure  and  anchorage  system 
are  Inclosed, 

Date: 

Signature  of  Applicant: 

PERMIT 

Permit  No, 

Date  issued: 

Permit  Expires  (date): 

This  permit  to  construct  and  or  maintain 
and  use  a  floating  recreation  facility  or  de- 
velopment as  shown  on  the  attached  plans 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  waters  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  U.S.  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
hereby  granted  by  delegation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  under  authority  conferred 
on  him  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  31 
August  1951  (U.S.C.  140).  The  permittee 
shall  adhere  to  the  conditions  for  lakeshore 
use. 

Date: 

Signature  of  Resource  Manager 

APPENDIX  C— Conditions  op  Phimit  po« 
Lakeshore  Use 

1.  This  permit  is  granted  solely  for  the 
purpose  described  by  the  permittee  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this  form. 

2.  The  permittee  agrees  to  and  does 
hereby  release  and  agree  to  save  and  hold 
the  Govenment  harmless  from  any  and  all 
causes  of  action,  suiU  at  law  or  equity,  or 
claims  or  demands  or  from  any  liability  of 
any  nature  whatsoever  for  or  on  account  of 
any  damages  to  persons  or  property.  Includ- 
ing the  permitted  facility,  growing  out  of 
the  ownership,  construction,  operation  or 
maintenance  by  the  permittee  of  the  per- 
mitted faculties. 

8.  The  ownership,  construction,  operation 
or  maintenance  of  the  permitted  facility  U 
subject  ot  the  Oovemment's  navigation  ser- 
vitude. 

4.  No  attempt  shall  be  made  by  the  per- 
mittee to  forbid  the  full  and  free  use  by  the 
public  of  all  navigable  waters  at  or  adjacent 
to  the  permitted  facility  or  to  unreasonably 


Interfere  with  navigation  In  connection  with 
the  ownership,  construction,  operation  or 
maintenance  of  the  permitted  facUtty, 

5.  The  permittee  agrees  that  if  subsequent 
operations  by  the  Government  require  an 
alteration  In  the  location  of  the  permitted 
facility  or  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  district 
Engineer  the  permltteed  facility  shall  cause 
unreasonable  obstruction  to  navigation  or 
that  the  public  Interest  so  requires  the  per- 
mittee shall  be  required,  upon  written 
notice  from  the  District  Engineer  to  remove, 
alter,  or  relocate  the  permitted  facility, 
without  expense  to  the  Government. 

6.  The  Government  shall  in  no  case  be 
liable  for  any  damage  or  injury  to  the  per- 
mitted facility  which  may  be  caused  by  or 
result  from  subseqeunt  operations  under- 
taken by  the  Government  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  navigation  or  for  other  lawful  pur- 
poses, and  no  claims  or  right  to  compensa- 
tion shall  accrue  from  any  such  damage. 

7.  The  ownership,  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  permitted  facility  Is 
subject  to  all  applicable  Federal,  SUte  and 
local  laws  and  regulations. 

8.  This  permit  does  not  convey  any  prop- 
erty righU  either  in  real  esute  or  material: 
and  does  not  authorize  any  injury  to  private 
property  or  invasion  of  private  rights  or  any 
infringement  of  Federal,  SUte  or  local  laws 
or  regulations  nor  does  It  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  obuinlng  SUte  or  local  assent  re- 
quired by  law  for  the  construction,  oper- 
ation or  maintenance  of  the  permitted  facil- 
ity. 

9.  The  permittee  shall  comply  promptly 
with  any  lawful  regulations  or  instructions 
of  any  Federal.  SUte  or  local  agency  of  the 
Oovemment. 

10.  The  permittee  agrees  that  he  wlU  com- 
plete the  facility  construction  action  within 
one  year  of  the  permit  Issuance  date.  The 
permit  shall  become  null  and  void  If  the 
construction  action  Is  not  completed  within 
that  period.  Further,  he  agrees  that  he  will 
operate  and  malnuin  the  permitted  facility 
in  a  manner  so  as  to  minimize  any  advene 
Impact  on  fish  and  wildlife  habtut,  natural 
environmental  values  and  in  a  maiuier  so  as 
to  minimize  the  degradation  of  water  qual- 
ity. 

11.  As  such  time  that  the  permittee  ceases 
to  operate  and  malnUin  the  permitted  facu- 
lty, upon  expiration  of  this  permit,  or  upon 
revocation  of  this  permit,  the  permittee 
shall  remove  the  permitted  facility  within 
30  days,  at  his  expense,  and  restore  the  wa- 
terway and  lands  to  Its  former  condition.  If 
the  permittee  falls  to  remove  and  so  restore 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  DUtrict  Engineer, 
the  District  Engineer  may  do  so  by  contract 
or  otherwise  and  recover  the  cost  thereof 
from  the  permittee. 

12.  No  pier  or  boathouse  is  to  be  used  for 
human  hablUtlon.  Household  fumUhlngs 
are  not  permitted  on  boat  piers  or  boat- 
houses. 

13.  No  houseboat,  cabin  cruiser  or  other 
vessel  shall  be  used  for  human  hablUtlon  at 
a  fixed  or  permanent  mooring  point. 

14.  No  charge  may  be  made  for  use  by 
others  of  the  permitted  facility  nor  commer- 
cial activity  be  engaged  In  thereon. 

15.  The  size  of  all  structures  shall  be  kept 
to  a  minumum  to  limit  encroachment  on 
the  water  surface. 

16.  Boat  mooring  buoys  and  floution 
uniU  of  floating  facilities  shall  be  construct- 
ed of  materials  which  will  not  become  wa- 
terlogged or  sink  when  punctured. 

17.  Floating  structures  are  subject  to  peri- 
odic Inspection  by  the  Corps  rangers.  If  an 
inspection  reveals  conditions  which  make 
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the  fkcUIty  unsafe  in  any  way  or  conditions 
which  deviate  from  the  approved  plans, 
such  conditions  will  be  corrected  immediate- 
ly by  the  owner  upon  receipt  of  notification. 
No  deviation  or  changes  from  approved 
plans  will  be  permitted  without  prior  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  Resource  Manager. 

18.  Floating  facilities  shall  be  securely  an- 
chored to  the  shore  in  accordance  with  the 
approved  plans  by  means  of  moorings  which 
do  not  obstruct  the  free  use  of  the  lake- 
shore. 

19.  That  the  display  permit  tag  provided 
shall  be  posted  on  the  floating  facility  or  on 
the  land  areas  covered  by  the  permit  so  that 
it  can  be  visually  checked  with  ease  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  of  the  Resource 
Manager. 

20.  No  vegetation  other  than  that  pre- 
scribed in  the  permit  may  be  damaged,  de- 
stroyed or  removed. 

21.  No  change  in  land  form  such  as  grad- 
ing, excavation  or  filling  may  be  done. 

22.  No  vegetation  planting  of  any  kind 
may  be  done,  other  that  that  specifically 
prescribed  in  the  permit. 

23.  This  permit  is  non-transferable.  Upon 
the  sale  or  other  transfer  of  the  permitted 
facility  or  the  death  of  the  permittee,  this 
permit  is  null  and  void. 

24.  By  30  days  written  notice,  mailed  to 
the  permittee  by  registered  or  certified 
letter  the  District  Engineer  may  revoke  this 
permit  whenever  he  determines  that  the 
public  interest  necessitates  such  revocation 
or  when  he  determines  that  the  permittee 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
this  permit.  The  revocation  notice  shall 
specify  the  reasons  for  such  action.  If 
within  the  30  day  period,  the  permittee,  in 
writing  requests  a  hearing,  the  District  En- 
gineer shall  grant  such  hearing  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity.  In  no  event  shall  the  hear- 
ing date  exceed  60  days  from  the  date  of  the 
hearing  request.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
hearing,  the  District  Engineer  shall  render  a 
final  decision  In  writing  and  mail  such  deci- 
sion to  the  permittee  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied letter.  The  permittee  may,  within  5 
days  of  receipt  of  the  decision  of  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer  appeal  such  decision  to  the 
Division  Engineer.  The  decision  of  the  Divi- 
sion Engineer  shall  be  rendered  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  and  shall  be  sent  to  the 
permittee  by  registered  or  certified  letter. 
The  permittee  may,  within  5  days  of  receipt 
of  the  decision  of  the  Division  Engineer 
appeal  such  decision  in  writing  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  The  decision  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  shall  be  final  from  which  no  fur- 
ther appeal  may  t>e  taken. 

25.  Notwithstanding  condition  24  above  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  District  Engineer, 
emergency  clrcumst&nces  dictate  otherwise 
the  District  Engineer  may  summarily 
revoke  this  permit. 
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(This  permit  is  non-transferable  and  may 
be  revoked  at  any  time.) 

17.8.  Aurr  CoRTs  op  Ehginkers 
DiPAKTifxirT  op  trx  Aiurr, 
Oinci  OP  THB  Assistant  Secrctakt, 

Waahington,  DC,  13  Dec.  198S. 
Hon.  RoBDtT  T.  Stappord, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Pubiic  Works.  U.S.  Senate.  Wathington. 
DC. 
Dkas  Mr.  Chairmah:  We  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  comment  again  on  the  water 
resources  omnibus  legislation  for  the  Army 
ClvU  Works  Program  (S.  1567)  now  pending 
before  the  Senate. 


Mr.  Chairman,  your  continued  leadership 
in  this  area  is  essential  if  Congress  is  to  pass 
responsible,  reform-minded  legislation  that 
the  President  will  sign. 

The  Administration  supports  S.  1567  as  re- 
ported by  your  Committee  on  August  1  and 
to  be  reported  shortly  by  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  While  the  bill  in  our  view  still 
contains  some  troublesome  provisions  (in- 
cluding authorization  of  new  programs  and 
exemptions  from  harbor  user  fees)  that  we 
have  previously  discussed  with  both  Com- 
mittees. S.  1567  is  basically  consistent  with 
the  June  agreement  on  water  project  fund- 
ing between  the  Administration,  you,  and 
other  Senate  Republican  leaders.  It  repre- 
sents our  best  (and  perhaps  last)  chance  to 
implement  needed  water  resource  projects 
in  a  fiscally  sound  manner. 

We  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to  take 
up  floor  consideration  of  S.  1567  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  resist  effort  on  the  floor 
and  during  conference  to  add  programs, 
projects,  and  special  interest  provisions. 
Such  add-ones  will  almost  certainly  doom  S. 
1567  and  our  mutual  efforts  to  achieve 
water  resource  policy  reform  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Earlier  this  year.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent took  an  important  first  step  in  revital- 
izing the  Nation's  water  resources  develop- 
ment program  by  enacting  the  1985  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  BUI  (Public  Law  99- 
88).  The  Act  includes  start-up  funding  for  a 
number  of  water  projects.  Pursuant  to  the 
June  agreement,  expenditure  of  those  funds 
for  construction,  however,  is  contingent 
upon  (1)  enactment  of  specified  navigation 
user  fees,  and  (2)  individual  project  cost 
sharing  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  During  delit>eration  of  the  bUl,  it  was 
widely  anticipated  that  new  navigation  user 
fee  cost  sharing  legislation  applicable  to 
these  projects  and  others  would  soon  follow. 
The  Senate's  consideration  and  passage  of 
S.  1567  is  the  next  and  most  important  step 
and  will  determine  whether  water  policy 
reform  will  be  successful  and  allow  imple- 
mentation of  the  water  projects  funded  in 
Public  Law  99-«8. 

The  June  agreement  broke  the  long-stand- 
ing impasse  over  user  fees,  cost  sharing,  and 
the  appropriate  Federal  role  in  water  re- 
sources development,  and  nuide  possible  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  99-88,  with  its  cost 
sharing  provisions.  To  your  credit,  the 
agreement  is  now  reflected  in  S.  1567.  Its 
provisions,  we  reiterate,  are  generally  ac- 
ceptable. However,  we  must  emphasize  that 
any  substantial  departures  would  negate  the 
agreement  and  Jeopardize  the  chances  for 
enactment  of  a  bill  acceptable  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  House  passed  its  companion  omnibus 
bill  (H.R.  6)  on  November  13  and  it  is  now 
on  the  Senate  calendar.  While  the  bill  does 
contain  some  favorable  reforms  and  takes  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  regarding  user 
fees  and  cost  sharing,  efforts  to  eliminate  or 
modify  objectionable  provisions  were  not 
successful.  If  H.R.  6  were  enacted  in  its 
present  form,  the  President's  advisors  would 
recommend  that  the  bill  be  disapproved.  In 
addition  to  being  inconsistent  with  terms 
agreed  to  by  the  Administration.  H.R.  6  has 
a  number  of  major  shortcomings  that 
render  it  unacceptable: 

Scope— The  bill  contains  scores  of 
projects,  project  modifications,  studies,  and 
general  provisions  that  (1)  are  of  question- 
able merit  to  other  than  a  few  special  inter- 
ests, (2)  are  unnecessary  and  undesirable 
components  of  a  national  program,  (3)  rep- 
resent  Federal   assumption   of   traditional 


non-Federal  responsibility,  or  (4)  have  not 
been  reviewed  to  determine  their  advisabil- 
ity. 

New  Program*.— The  bill  contains  several 
major  objectionable  new  programs  that 
either  supplant  traditional  state  and  local 
responsibilities  or  represent  uimecessary 
and  ill-advised  policy  changes,  most  notably 
(Da  potentially  -i-$100  biUion  subsidized 
Federal  loan  program  for  municipal  water 
treatment  and  distribution  systems,  (2)  a 
Federal  program  for  the  repair  of  non-Fed- 
eral dams  (again,  potential  exposure  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars).  (3)  $1  billion  in  annual  Fed- 
eral guarantees  for  non-Federal  financial 
obligations  associated  with  harbor  construc- 
tion, and  (4)  a  new  unnecessary  bureaucracy 
called  the,  "National  Board  on  Water  Re- 
sources Policy." 

Special  Treatment— The  bill  contains  nu- 
merous provisions  allowing  special  treat- 
ment of  certain  projects  and  regions  with 
respect  to  exemptions  from  cost  sharing  re- 
quirements or  from  normal  project  evalua- 
tion criteria.  Such  provisions  reflect  the  in- 
fluence of  special  interest  groups,  result  in 
less  funding  being  available  to  solve  other 
urgent  water  problems,  and  do  not  allow  eq- 
uitable consideration  of  all  projects. 

Revenues.— The  bill  fails  to  implement  an 
increase  in  the  inland  waterway  fuel  tax, 
which  is  necessary  to  ensure  implementa- 
tion of  projects  on  the  inland  waterway 
system  (Including  the  inland  projects  in 
Public  Law  99-88).  Furthermore,  the  ad  va- 
lorem fee  provisions  applicable  to  ports  are 
flawed  in  that  they  (1)  do  not  apply  to 
usage  of  Great  Lakes  navigation  improve- 
ments, (2)  do  not  apparently  apply  to 
Hawaii  and  U.S.  possession  ports  or  to  cargo 
that  has  been  or  will  be  transported  by  ves- 
sels that  pay  the  inland  waterway  fuel  tax, 
and  (3)  contain  a  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
tool/ad  valorem  fee  approach  that  is  prob- 
ably not  workable. 

Deficit  Impact— The  bill  would  add  over 
$8  billion  to  the  national  debt  between  1987 
and  1991  above  levels  currently  projected 
(  +  2  billion  over  the  compromise  1986  Con- 
gressional Budget  Resolution  for  1987- 
1988).  Its  ultimate  cost  would  be  well  over 
$20  billion.  Its  claims  of  "savings"  are 
empty,  since  savings  from  deauthorized 
projects  that  would  never  be  built  anyway 
are  not  real  savings.  This  is  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  at  a  time  when  Congress  and  the 
President  are  striving  to  reduce  budgetary 
deficits  through  the  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  legislation.  Our  conclusion  is  simply 
that  H.R.  6  is  too  much  business  as  usual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you,  members  of  your 
Committee,  and  your  staff  have  been  most 
understanding  of  the  Administration's  views 
on  what  is  needed  to  modernize  our  water 
resources  program  in  light  of  the  current 
deficits  and  other  competing  demands  on 
available  funds.  We  are  confident  that  S. 
1567  can  serve  as  the  cornerstone  of  Federal 
water  policy  for  years  to  come.  As  you  ap- 
proach floor  consideration  and  conference 
deliberations,  we  urge  that  you  and  other 
responsible  members  strive  to  limit  further 
amendments  to  the  bill.  Significantly  broad- 
ening the  bill's  scope,  adding  major  new  pro- 
grams, favoring  certain  projects  over  others, 
or  weakening  revenue  provisions  can  only 
lead  to  its  ultimate  failure. 

We  look  forward  to  further  dialogue  with 
you  on  this  important  subject  and  will  assist 
in  any  way  we  can.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  advises  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from 
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the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Best  regards. 

RoBKXT  K.  Dawson. 
Auittant  Secretary  of  the 

Army  (CivU  Worka). 

Dkpartmznt  op  trx  Akmt 
Omcx  OP  TRi  Assistant  Sbcrxtart, 

Wathington.  DC,  January  23,  1988. 
Hon.  RoBDiT  T.  Stappord, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Worka.  U.S.  Senate.  Wathington, 
DC. 
Dkak  Mk.  CHAiRitAN:  This  is  in  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  December  18,  1985, 
concerning  the  Senate  and  House  water  re- 
sources development  bills,  S.  1567  and  H.R. 
6. 

The  questions  you  raised  are  answered  in 
the  enclosure.  It  includes  the  information 
you  requested  concerning  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  provide  you 
with  data.  As  you  continue  to  prepare  for 
floor  action,  please  do  not  hesiute  to  con- 
tact me  if  I  can  be  of  further  service. 
Best  regards, 

Robert  K.  Dawson, 
Asaittant  Secretary  of  the  Army 

(CivU  Worka). 

QiTESTioNS  Regarding  the  Senate  and 
House  Bills 

Question  1.  Since  Section  2  of  H.R.  6  de- 
clares that  the  figures  in  H.R.  6  represent 
the  "maximum  amount  authorized  to  pay 
for  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
project."  and  since  many  projects  are  In- 
cluded in  H.R.  6  at  what  appear  to  be  the 
total  project  cost,  please  provide  us  with 
your  analysis  and  interpretation  on  whether 
the  House  dollar  figures  could  in  any  way 
override  Title  VI  of  Title  VII  cost  sharing. 


Answer.  Section  2  Is  designed  to  ensure 
against  cost  overruns.  H.R.  6  generally  con- 
tains estimates  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
construction  cost  of  projects,  assuming  the 
bill  is  enacted  in  Its  present  form  with  re- 
spect to  cost  sharing.  For  example,  the  esti- 
mates for  projects  In  Section  301(a)  were  de- 
veloped conslderating  Section  302  and  the 
estimates  for  projects  In  Title  V  are  based 
on  traditional  cost  sharing  unless  otherwise 
noted  in  a  specific  provision.  If  the  estimate 
In  the  bill  is  in  error  or  the  cost  sharing  re- 
quirements change,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
estimate  would  override  the  applicable  cost 
sharing  provisions. 

Question  2.  Please  provide  us  with  first- 
year  and  out-year  total  cost  estimates  for 
each  project  authorized  in  H.R.  6  that  does 
not  have  approval  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Please  provide  a  similar  estimate  for 
all  new  programs  authorized  In  H.R.  6. 

Answer.  The  attached  date  contains 
project  and  program  cost  estimates.  Project 
deauthorizations  or  items  with  little  or  no 
first  cost,  such  as  Instructions  concerning 
project  implementation  or  Federal  mainte- 
nance of  channels  constructed  by  non-Fed- 
eral interests,  are  not  Included.  Most  of  the 
costs  were  obtained  from  either  the  bill  or 
the  accompanying  report  and,  In  some  cases, 
should  be  considered  as  estimates  only. 

Qu-ation  3.  Please  provide  an  estimate  of 
the  average  percentage  that  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way  compose  of  the 
port  improvement  projects  in  each  bill. 
Which  port  Improvement  projects  in  H.R.  6 
have  lands,  etc..  costs  in  excess  of  5  percent 
of  project  costs? 

Answer.  The  average  percentages  that 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way.  Includ- 
ing dredged  material  disposal  areas,  com- 
pose of  the  port  improvement  projects  in 
H.R.  6  and  S.  1567  are  8  and  10  percent,  re- 
spectively. These  costs  exceed  5  percent  of 
the  project  cost  for  the  following  projects  In 
H.R.  6: 

PROVIStONS-PROJECTS-PROGRAMS  NOT  APPROVED  BY  CORPS 
[MUn  ai  dnusandt.  Octotit  M  pnct  hMb) 


Wilmington  Harbor.  Northeast  Cape  Fear 
River.  NC:  Manatee  Harbor,  FL:  Savannah 
Harbor.  GA;  Monroe  Harbor.  MI;  Grand 
Haven  Harbor:  MI:  Lorain  Harbor,  OH: 
Duluth-Superior,  MN  6i  WI:  Oakland  Inner 
Harbor,  CA;  Oakland  Outer  Harbor.  CA; 
Blair  and  Sitcum  Waterways.  Tacoma 
Harbor.  WA:  Sacramento  Deep  Water  Ship 
Channel.  CA:  East.  West  and  Duwamlsh 
Waterways.  WA. 

Quealion  4.  I  would  appreciate  your  calcu- 
lations on  the  expected  traffic  through  the 
Tenneasee-Tombigbee  Waterway  during  cal- 
endar 1985,  together  with  the  projected  first 
full  year  of  usage  at  the  time  the  Corps 
made  its  calculations  of  Its  most  recent  ben- 
efit-cost analysU?  What  Is  the  anticipated 
1986  level  of  traffic? 

Answer.  Between  January  17,  1985.  when 
the  waterway  was  opened  to  through  traffic 
and  November  3.  1985,  the  actual  tonnage 
moved  was  1.501,331  tons.  At  the  time  of  the 
last  traffic  survey  and  economic  analyses  In 
1976.  the  projected  first  full  year's  total 
traffic  was  28.071,000  tons,  of  which  nearly 
H  was  anticipated  to  be  coal.  However,  de- 
velopment of  this  level  of  traffic  has  not  oc- 
curred  due  to  many  factors,  including  com- 
pletion of  the  waterway  ahead  of  schedule, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  completion  caused 
by  the  litigation  and  efforu  to  halt  funding. 
More  significant  has  been  the  delayed  devel- 
opment of  the  American  coal  expon  market 
as  projected  in  the  late  1970's  and  early 
1980'B.  In  1985  a  contract  study  was  per- 
formed to  provide  a  more  recent  estimate  of 
traffic  that  could  move  on  this  waterway 
with  a  savings  in  transportation  costs  during 
the  early  years  of  project  operation.  This 
study  developed  an  annual  projection  of 
14.6  million  tons,  nearly  ^  of  which  was 
coal.  A  specific  projection  for  calendar  year 
1986  has  not  been  developed,  but  the  year 
should  show  some  growth  over  1985. 
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DXPAKTlCKIfT  or  THX  AMCT. 

OiTici  OP  THX  Assistant  Sxcrktart, 
Woihington,  DC,  January  31, 1986. 
Hon.  RoBEKT  T.  Stafpobo, 
(yiairman.  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dkar  Chaikmaii  SrtMTORD:  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  your  leadership  in 
securing  very  significant  progress  on  S. 
1567.  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act.  and  to  encourage  your  further  leader- 
ship in  obtaining  prompt  consideration  by 
the  entire  Senate. 

Now  that  the  Finance  Committee  has  re- 
ported the  bUl.  I  am  encouraged  that  it  can 
be  brought  up  and  acted  on  in  the  very  near 
future.  Attached  for  your  information  are 
copies  of  letters  I  have  sent  to  Senators 
Dole  and  Byrd  commending  progress  thus 
far  on  the  bill  and  seeking  their  assistance 
In  bringing  the  bill  up  for  consideration. 

As  you  know,  this  is  a  critical  piece  of  leg- 
islation for  the  Army  Civil  Work!:s  program 
and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  encourage 
your  continued  support  and  responsible  ac- 
tions regarding  the  bUl's  scope  and  cost 
sharing  and  revenue  provisions.  I  am  attach- 
ing for  your  reference  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
you  on  December  13,  1985,  going  into  more 
detail  on  this  Administration's  position  on 
the  bill  and  on  H.R.  6. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
It  is  imperative,  in  my  opinion,  that  we 
obtain  prompt  action  on  this  legislation  If 
we  are  to  take  advantage  of  the  excellent 
opportunity  you  and  your  colleagues  have 
created  for  a  strong  but  budgetarily  realistic 
water  resources  development  program. 
High  regards. 

Robert  K.  Dawson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 

iCivU  Works). 

Departhxnt  op  the  Army. 
Oppice  op  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole. 

Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  write  to  you  concerning  S. 
1567.  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act,  which  we  urge  be  brought  to  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  very  near  future.  This 
bill  represents  the  culmination  of  months  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  Senate 
committees  and  the  Administration  to  forge 
a  new  and  realistic  charter  for  Federal 
water  development.  This  charter  will  assure 
continued  Federal  water  development  in 
spite  of  continuing  fiscal  austerity  necessary 
to  eliminate  projected  budget  deficits. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Administration 
reached  a  compromise  regarding  new 
project  cost  sharing  with  the  Senate  Majori- 
ty leadership  last  June.  I  am  aware  that  you 
played  a  leading  role  In  reaching  this  com- 
promise. The  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  and  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee have  been  generally  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  that  agreement  in  acting  upon  S. 
15«7.  Consequently.  S.  1567  as  currently 
drafted  is  close  enough  to  the  agreed  upon 
outcome  that,  if  it  were  passed  today,  it 
could  be  recommended  for  signing  by  the 
President.  The  Administration  remains  firm 
to  its  commitment  to  sound  water  project 
development  as  demonstrated  by  lu  position 
to  the  1985  New  Starts  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Bill  and  subsequent  funding  ac- 
tions. 

The  significance  of  new  cost  sharing  for- 
mulas for  Federal  water  development  goes 


far  beyond  the  Army's  Civil  Works  program. 
These  new  fundtog  formulas  can  be  proto- 
types for  reform  of  other  Federal  programs. 
With  increases  in  non-Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation in  Federal  project  development, 
limited  Federal  funds  can  be  spread  over  a 
larger  number  of  projects  so  that  critical  ta- 
frastructure  demands  can  be  met  in  spite  of 
the  need  to  reduce  progressively  Federal 
spendtog  over  the  next  several  years  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Senate  act  upon  S. 
1567  early  in  this  session  so  that  the  bill  can 
be  kept  as  unencumbered  as  possible.  Un- 
warranted additions  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams which  are  unrealistic  to  light  of  the 
need  to  reduce  Federal  spending  and  the 
weakentog  of  the  new  project  cost  sharing 
and  navigation  user  fee  requirements  must 
be  avoided  if  we  are  to  have  a  bill  that  will 
be  signed  by  the  President.  Accordingly.  I 
urge  your  support  for  prompt  consideration 
of  S.  1567  by  the  full  Senate  and  that  you 
make  every  effort  to  avoid  adoption  of 
amendments  which  would  erode  the  positive 
features  of  the  bill. 

We  have  to  my  Judgment  a  historic  oppor- 
tunity to  reform  the  water  resources  devel- 
opment program  in  America  to  reflect  the 
budgetary  realities  to  the  foreseeable 
future,  but  I  believe  action  early  to  this  ses- 
sion is  vital  If  we  are  to  seize  the  opportuni- 
ty before  us. 

High  regards. 

Robert  K.  Dawson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 

(CivU  Works). 

Department  op  the  Army, 
Oppice  op  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Washington,  DC,  December  13,  198S. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stappord. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  want  to  take  this 
op[>ortunity  to  comment  agato  on  the  water 
resources  omnibus  legislation  for  the  Army 
Civil  Works  Program  (S.  1567)  now  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  conttoued  leadership 
to  this  area  is  essential  if  Congress  is  to  pass 
responsible  reform-mtoded  legislation  that 
the  President  will  sign. 

The  Administration  supports  S.  1567  as  re- 
ported by  your  Committee  on  August  1  and 
to  be  reported  shortly  by  Senate  Ftoance 
Committee.  While  the  bill  to  our  view  still 
contains  some  troublesome  provisions  (to- 
cludtog  authorization  of  new  programs  tmd 
exemptions  from  harbor  user  fees)  that  we 
have  previously  discussed  with  both  Com- 
mittees. S.  1567  is  basically  consistent  with 
the  June  agreement  on  water  project  fund- 
ing between  the  Admtoistratlon,  you.  and 
other  Senate  Republican  leaders.  It  repre- 
sents our  best  (and  perhaps  last)  chance  to 
implement  needed  water  resource  projects 
to  a  fiscally  sound  manner. 

We  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to  take 
up  floor  consideration  of  S.  1567  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  resist  effort  on  the  floor 
and  during  conference  to  add  programs, 
projects,  and  special  toterest  provisions. 
Such  add-ons  will  almost  certainly  doom  S. 
1567  and  our  mutual  efforts  to  achieve 
water  resource  policy  reform  to  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Earlier  this  year.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent took  an  important  step  in  revitaliztog 
the  Nation's  water  resources  development 
program  by  enacting  the  1985  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Bill  (Public  Law  99-88).  The 
Act  tocludes  start-up  fundtog  for  a  number 


of  water  projects.  Pursuant  to  the  June 
agreement,  expenditure  of  those  funds  for 
construction,  however,  is  contingent  upon 
(1)  enactment  of  specified  navigation  user 
fees,  and  (2)  todividual  project  cost  sharing 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
During  deliberation  of  the  bill,  it  was  widely 
anticipated  that  new  navigation  user  fee 
cost  sharing  legislation  applicable  to  these 
projects  and  others  would  soon  follow.  The 
Senate's  consideration  and  passage  of  S. 
1567  is  the  next  and  most  important  step 
and  will  determtoe  whether  water  policy 
reform  will  be  successful  and  allow  imple- 
mentation of  the  water  projects  funded  to 
Public  Law  99-88. 

The  June  agreement  broke  the  long-stand- 
tog  Impasse  over  user  fees,  cost  sharing,  and 
the  appropriate  Federal  role  to  water  re- 
sources development,  and  made  possible  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  99-88.  with  its  cost 
sharing  provisions.  To  your  credit,  the 
agreement  is  now  reflected  in  S.  1567.  Its 
provisions,  we  reiterate,  are  generally  ac- 
ceptable. However,  we  must  emphasize  that 
any  substantial  departures  would  negate  the 
agreement  and  Jeopardize  the  chances  for 
enactment  of  a  bill  acceptable  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  House  passed  its  companion  omnibus 
bill  (H.R.  6)  on  November  13  and  it  is  now 
on  the  Senate  calendar.  While  the  bill  does 
contato  some  favorable  reforms  and  takes  a 
step  to  the  right  direction  regardtog  user 
fees  and  cost  shartog.  efforts  to  elimtoate  or 
modify  objectionable  provisions  were  not 
successful.  If  H.R.  6  were  enacted  in  its 
present  form,  the  President's  advisors  would 
recommend  that  the  bill  be  disapproved.  In 
addition  to  being  toconsistent  with  terms 
agreed  to  by  the  Admtoistratlon.  H.R.  6  has 
a  number  of  major  shortcomings  that 
render  it  unacceptable: 

Scope.— The  bill  contains  scores  of 
projects,  project  modifications,  studies,  and 
general  provisions  that  (1)  are  of  question- 
able merit  to  other  than  a  few  special  inter- 
ests, (2)  are  unnecessary  and  undesirable 
components  of  a  national  program.  (3)  rep- 
resent Federal  assumption  of  traditional 
non-Federal  responsibility,  or  (4)  have  not 
been  reviewed  to  determtoe  their  advisabil- 
ity. 

Neio  Programs.— The  bill  contains  several 
major  objectionable  new  programs  that 
either  supplant  traditional  state  and  local 
responsibilities  or  represent  unnecessary 
and  ill-advised  policy  changes,  most  notably 
(Da  potentially  +%10Q  billion  subsidized 
Federal  loan  program  for  municipal  water 
treatment  and  distribution  systems,  (2)  a 
Federal  program  for  the  repair  of  non-Fed- 
eral dams  (agato,  potential  exposure  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars),  (3)  (1  billion  in  annual  Fed- 
eral guarantees  for  non-Federal  financial 
obligations  associated  with  harbor  construc- 
tion, and  (4)  a  new  unnecessary  bureaucracy 
called  the,  "National  Board  on  Water  Re- 
sources Policy." 

Special  Treatment— The  bill  contains  nu- 
merous provisions  allowtog  special  treat- 
ment of  certato  projects  and  regions  with 
respect  to  exemptions  from  cost  sharing  re- 
quirements or  from  normal  project  evalua- 
tion criteria.  Such  provisions  reflect  the  to- 
fluence  of  special  toterest  groups,  result  to 
less  funding  betog  available  to  solve  other 
urgent  water  problems,  and  do  not  allow  eq- 
uitable consideration  of  all  projects. 

Revenues.— The  bill  fails  to  implement  an 
tocrease  to  the  inland  waterway  fuel  tax. 
which  is  necessary  to  ensure  implementa- 
tion of  projects  on  the  toland  waterway 
system   (tocludtog   the  toland  projects   to 


Public  Law  99-88).  Furthermore,  the  ad  va- 
lorem fee  provisions  applicable  to  ports  are 
flawed  to  that  they  (1)  do  not  apply  to 
usage  of  Great  Lakes  navigation  improve- 
ments, (2)  do  not  apparently  apply  to  Ha- 
waiian and  U.S.  possession  ports  or  to  cargo 
that  has  been  or  will  be  transported  by  ves- 
sels that  pay  the  inland  waterway  fuel  tax. 
and  (3)  contain  a  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
tool/ad  valorem  fee  approach  that  is  prob- 
ably not  workable. 

Deficit  Impact— The  bill  would  add  over 
$8  billion  to  the  national  debt  between  1987 
and  1991  above  levels  currently  projected 
(  +  2  billion  over  the  compromise  1986  Con- 
gressional Budget  Resolution  for  1987- 
1988).  Its  ultimate  cost  would  be  well  over 
$20  billion.  Its  claims  of  "savings"  are 
empty,  since  savtogs  from  deauthorized 
projects  that  would  never  be  built  anyway 
are  not  real  savings.  This  is  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  at  a  time  when  Congress  and  the 
President  are  striving  to  reduce  budgetary 
deficits  through  the  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  legislation.  Our  conclusion  is  simply 
that  H.R.  6  is  too  much  bustoess  as  usual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you.  members  of  your 
Committee,  and  your  staff  have  been  most 
understanding  of  the  Administration's  views 
on  what  is  needed  to  modernize  our  water 
resources  program  in  light  of  the  current 
deficits  and  other  competing  demands  on 
available  cornerstone  of  Federal  water 
policy  for  years  to  come.  As  you  approach 
floor  consideration  and  conference  delibera- 
tions, we  urge  that  you  and  other  responsi- 
ble members  strive  to  limit  further  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  Significantly  broadentog 
the  bill's  scope,  addtog  major  weakening 
revenue  provisions  can  only  lead  to  its  ulti- 
mate failure. 

We  look  forward  to  further  dialogue  with 
you  on  this  Important  subject  and  will  assist 
to  any  way  we  can.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  advises  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Aclmtoistration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  K.  Dawson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 

(Civil  Works). 

Department  op  the  Army, 
Oppice  op  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC,  February  11, 1988. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stappord. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  to 
Inform  you  of  an  action  we  have  taken  to 
ensure  the  Fiscal  Year  1986  Civil  Works 
Conttouing  Authorities  Program  is  executed 
to  accordance  with  the  terms  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Fiscal  Year  1986  Budget  and  with  the 
guidance  from  the  Congress  to  the  Fiscal 
Year  1986  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriation  Act. 

As  you  will  recall,  consistency  of  cost  shar- 
ing among  programs  and  equity  among 
sponsors  or  comparable  works  has  been  an 
underlying  tenet  of  the  Administration's 
program  for  water  resources  development. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  implementtog  bind- 
tog  agreements  with  local  sponsors  to  un- 
dertake construction  of  the  projects  funded 
by  the  Fiscal  Year  1985  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  in  accordance  with  the  cost 
shartog  provisions  agreed  to  by  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Senate  Majority  Leader- 
ship. These  cost  shartog  provisions  were  es- 


sentially reflected  in  8.  1567.  We  believe 
that  all  new  construction  activity  to  the 
Civil  Works  program— Conttouing  Authori- 
ties Program  projects  as  well  as  specifically 
authorized  projects— should  be  Implemented 
under  these  same  cost  shartog  provisions. 

We  are.  of  course,  aware  that  S.  1567 
would  explicitly  require  that  continuing  au- 
thority projects  be  subject  to  the  same  cost 
shartog  provisions  as  specifically  authorized 
projects.  We  also  have  noted  that,  unlike  in 
previous  years,  there  was  no  report  lan- 
guage accompanying  the  Fiscal  Year  1986 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tion Act  todicating  that  Congress  did  not 
wish  us  to  seek  higher  levels  of  cost  sharing 
for  construction.  As  we  move  forward  with 
construction  of  the  specifically  authorized 
proJecU  funded  by  the  Fiscal  Year  1985 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  we 
should  treat  other  new  construction  efforts 
equitably. 

Accordingly.  I  have  directed  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  apply  the  construction  cost 
sharing  provisions  agreed  to  by  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Senate  majority  leader- 
ship to  any  project  under  the  Continuing 
Authorities  Program  on  which  a  construc- 
tion contract  is  awarded  after  May  15,  1986. 
Should  the  Congress  enact  a  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  prior  to  May  15th, 
the  cost  shartog  provision  of  any  such  act 
would,  of  course,  apply. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  K.  Dawson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 

(Civil  Works). 


(Sent  to  various  Senators] 

February  20. 1986. 

Hon. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator :  The  purpose  of  this 

letter  is  to  discuss  S.  1567.  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act,  and  to  specifically 
address  its  effect  on  flood  control  features 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries 
(MR&T)  project.  We  are  encouraged  that 
the  bill  has  been  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  tmd  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  that  floor  con- 
sideration appears  likely  in  the  very  near 
future.  The  minimal  impacts  on  the  MR&T 
project  set  out  below  are  more  than  offset 
by  the  opportunity  to  break  the  decade-long 
drought  for  a  water  project  authorization 
bill. 

The  new  cost  sharing  provisions  of  S.  1567 
would  apply  to  authorized  but  unstarted 
separable  elements  of  the  MRdcT  project,  as 
well  as  MR&T  elements  that  would  be  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  and  future  authoriza- 
tions. We  agree  that  all  regions  of  the 
nation  should  be  treated  equitably  and  that 
any  new  project  cost  sharing  requirements 
should  be  applied  uniformly  by  extending 
those  requirements  to  the  as-yet  unstarted 
separable  elements  of  all  projects,  including 
the  MR&T  project. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks  there  have 
been  discussions  on  the  impacts  of  S.  1567 
on  elemenU  of  the  MR&T  project  related  to 
flood  control.  Therefore.  I  believe  It  would 
be  helpful  to  provide  an  estimate  of  those 
impacts.  We  recognize  and  S.  1567  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  special  considerations 
to  be  given  the  MR&T  project,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  bill  strikes  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  uniqueness  of  MR&T  and  the 


need  to  get  a  slgnable  bill  that  grasps  the 
present  budgetary  realities. 

First,  let  me  address  the  impacts  of  8. 
1567    on    previously    authorized    elements. 
Table   1   lists  the  authorized  project  ele- 
ments related  to  flood  control  under  the 
MR&T.  That  portion  of  the  project  which  Is 
not  yet  constructed  Is  referred  to  as   "bal- 
ance to  complete"  and  Is  represented  by  the 
sum  of  the  last  two  columns.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately  $5.1   billion   balance   to  com- 
plete. $4.4  billion  is  either  included  to  the 
President's  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  or  is 
likely  to  be  tocluded  in  future  budgets.  The 
$4.4  billion  is  comprised  of  all  non-separable 
elements  of  the  MR&T  project  as  well  as  all 
separable     elements     under     construction. 
Only  authorized  separable  elements  of  the 
MR&T  project  on  which  construction  has 
not  been  initiated,  such  as  the  principal  fea- 
tures  of   the   Yazoo   Backwater   Pumping 
Plant,  are  included  to  the  "unscheduled  bal- 
ance to  complete"  column.  Therefore,  about 
$725  million,  or  Just  over  14%  of  the  total 
balance  to  complete  of  the  presently  au- 
thorized   flood    control    elements    of    the 
MR&T  project  would  be  subject  to  new  cost 
sharing.  I  should  point  out  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  amount  may  not  have  a  real 
likelihood  of  being  built  in  the  years  ahead 
because  of  lack  of  economic  justification 
under    current    standards,    environmental 
problems,  loss  of  local  support,  and  so  on.  In 
summary,  almost  86%  of  the  balance  of  con- 
struction would  be  exempt  from  additional 
cost   sharing,    an   even    larger   percentage 
when  you  consider  Just  the  work  likely  to  be 
Implemented    in    the    foreseeable    future. 
Work  exempted  from  new  cost  sharing  re- 
quirements   includes   construction   on    the 
Mississippi  River  levees,  Mississippi  River 
channel    improvement,    the    Upper   Yazoo 
project,  main  stem  Yazoo  River  work,  and 
flood    control    work    in    the    Atchafalaya 
Basin. 

Now  let  me  move  to  MR4cT  flood  control 
elements  that  are  presently  conuined  to  8. 
1567.  Table  2  lisu  eight  WMtT  nood  con- 
trol projects  and  two  mitigation  plans  for 
MR&T  flood  control  projects  along  with  the 
estimated  Federal  and  non-Federal  shares 
in  accordance  with  S.  1567  and  traditional 
policies.  The  toUl  cost  of  these  ten  features 
is  $265  million.  The  non-Federal  share  for 
the  projects  would  increase  from  $52  million 
to  $105  million  under  8.  1567  or  from  20%  to 
40%  of  total  cost. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  all  flood 
control  projects  across  the  nation  must  be 
treated  evenly  and  should  pay  according  to 
the  same  cost  sharing  principles  If  we  can 
expect  to  get  a  bill  enacted  Into  law  which 
will  enable  the  Army  Civil  Works  program 
to  continue  to  serve  the  Nation's  needs.  We 
urge  your  support  in  reslsttog  amendments 
to  8.  1567  that  would  give  preferential  cost 
sharing  treatment  to  any  project,  thereby 
seriously  weakentog  the  bill's  chances  for 
ultimate  success. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  thU  letter  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program.  I  hope  this 
information  has  been  helpful  to  you  and 
look  forward  to  working  together  to  obtain 
a  workable  bill  that  can  be  enacted  into  law. 
If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  K.  Dawson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 

(Civil  Works). 
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DxPAHTMSirr  or  the  Aucy. 
Omcx  or  the  AssisTiurr  Secrktary. 
Wathington,  DC.  February  24.  1986. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  STArroRO, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Emrironment  and 
Public  Work*,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  You  have  received 
our    statement    of    Administration    policy 


dated  January  22.  1986.  on  S.  1457— Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1985. 

One  of  the  "several  other  Issues"  alluded 
to  In  our  last  paragraph  that  should  be 
identified  now  is  our  strong  opposition  to 
the  inclusion  of  projects  which  have  not  re- 
ceived full,  adequate  review  by  long-stand- 
ing procedures  for  determining  whether  a 
project  is  a  comparatively  good  one. 


We  note  that  the  Senate  has  generally  in- 
cluded in  S.  1567,  as  reported,  those  projects 
which  have  been  reviewed  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  You  will  recall  that  the  June 
1985  agreement  reached  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  Included  the  right  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  oppose  projects  in  S.  1567  at  that 
time  or  subsequently,  which  it  deems  to  be 


JMI 


undesirable.  We  would  prefer  Inclusion  of 
only  those  proJecU  which  have  completed 
the  full  Executive  Branch  review  with  fa- 
vorable recommendations  for  authorization. 
By  our  count,  about  forty  percent  of  the  180 
or  so  projects  in  S.  1567,  as  reported,  have 
not  completed  this  full  Executive  Branch 
review. 

The  addition  now  of  other  projects  to  8. 
1567  which  have  since  been  reviewed  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  (but  have  not  completed 
the  full  review  process)  will  certainly 
weaken  Administration  support  for  the  bill. 
The  addition  of  projects  with  no  Chief's 
report  would  be  a  very  serious  breach  of  last 
summers  agreement. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  letter  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program.  A  similar 
letter  has  been  addressed  to  Senator  James 
Abdnor.  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources.  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsem.  and 
Senator  Dahiel  Patrick  Moykiham. 
High  regards. 

Robert  K.  Dawson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 

(Civil  Works/. 

Department  of  the  Army. 
OfTicE  OP  THE  Assistant  Secretaxt. 
Washington.  DC.  February  2S,  1986. 
Hon.  Robert  T,  Statford. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  request  that  you 
consider  the  enclosed  proposed  amendments 
to  S.  1567  during  Senate  floor  action  on  this 
bill.  These  proposals.  If  enacted,  would  Im- 
prove the  operations  and  functions  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  advises  that  these  propos- 
als are  in  accord  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

We  understand  that  you  are  considering 
inclusion  as  Committee  amendments  provi- 
sions allowing  Interim  use  of  water  supply 
storage  for  Irrigation  and  repealing  Section 
210  of  Public  Law  90-483,  which  prohibits 
the  Corps  from  collecting  entrance  fees  at 
water  resources  projects.  We  have  previous- 
ly proposed  these  two  Items  and  continue  to 
support  their  Inclusion  In  S.  1567. 

There  may  be  several  additional  items 
submitted  for  your  consideration  as  Com- 
mittee amendmento  to  S.  1567  if  time 
allows. 

High  regards, 

Robert  K.  Dawson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 

(CivU  Workst. 

Amendment    would    authorize    the 

Corps  of  Engineers  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  settlement  amount  resulting  from 
the  final  contractor  claim  for  the  Pour  Mile 
Rim,  Virginia,  project  notwithstanding  the 
Federal  cost  llmiUtlon  set  out  In  Section 
84(c)  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974.  Public  Law  93-251. 

Section  84(c)  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  provides  that  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
construction  of  the  Four  Mile  Run,  Virginia, 
project,  is  "not  to  exceed  $29,981,000.  plus 
or  minus  such  amounU,  If  any.  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuation 
in  the  cost  of  construction  as  Indicated  by 
engineering  cost  Indexes  applicable  to  the 
type  of  construction  Involved."  Through 
fiscal  year  1982.  when  funds  were  last  ap- 
propriated for  this  project,  annual  price 
level  adjustments  through  completion  of 


project  construction  had  resulted  in  a  Fed- 
eral project  cost  of  $51,780,000.  This 
amount  has  been  fully  obligated  and  ex- 
pended. 

Recently,  the  last  contractor  claim  was 
settled.  Following  the  decision  of  the  Engi- 
neer Board  of  Contract  Appeals  on  the 
merits  of  the  contractor's  claim,  the  Issue  of 
quantum  was  settled  by  the  parties  in  the 
amount  of  $692,500.  which  Included  Interest 
amounting  to  $279,245  through  December 
31.  1985.  Of  this  amount,  the  Federal  share 
U  $584,071.  with  the  City  of  Alexandria,  as 
the  non-Federal  sponsor  for  the  portion  of 
the  work  Involved,  responsible  for  $108,429. 
The  City  has  already  provided  Its  portion  of 
the  settlement  amount. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Corps  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  settle- 
ment amount,  notwithstanding  the  Federal 
cost  limitation. 

(Amendment ).  Add  the  following  new 

section  and  number  accordingly: 

"Sec.  .  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
settlement  amount  and  any  associated  inter- 
est resulting  from  the  decision  of  the  Engi- 
neer Board  of  Contract  Appeals  In  ENO 
BCA  Docket  Number  4650  (June  28,  1985), 
notwithstanding  the  Federal  cost  limitation 
set  out  In  Section  84(c)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974,  Public 
Law  93-251. " 

Amendment would  allow  the  Chief  of 

E^nglneers  to  modify  channel  dimensions  In 
critical  areas  to  allow  vessels  to  turn  and 
maneuver  with  ease  and  safety.  Such  modi- 
fications would  be  limited  to  minimal  widen- 
ing and  would  not  change  the  authorized 
project  depth. 

While  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  solved 
the  problem  of  designing  navigation  chan- 
nels on  straight  reaches  of  waterway.  It  Is 
only  through  actual  operation  of  the 
project  that  It  Is  possible  to  determine  with 
precision,  the  exact  dimensions  required  for 
the  safe  passage  of  vessels  at  the  entrances, 
bends,  sidings,  and  turning  places.  Section  5 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  4. 
1915.  provides  for  these  types  of  adjust- 
ments while  the  project  Is  in  the  planning, 
design,  and  construction  stages  but  makes 
no  provision  for  modification  after  construc- 
tion Is  completed.  Presently,  the  only  means 
available  to  modify  the  project  is  through 
the  lengthy  process  of  obtaining  enabling 
legislation  on  an  Individual  project  basis. 

(Amendment ).  Add  the  following  new 

section  and  number  accordingly: 

"Sec.  .  Section  of  the  Act  of  March  4. 
1915  (38  Stat.  1049:  33  U.S.C.  562),  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  the  words  and  after  the 
project  becomes  operational'  after  the  word 
Acts'  and  before  the  comma." 

Amendment    would    establish    cost 

sharing  for  certain  dam  safety  work  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  consistent  with  cost 
sharing  required  for  similar  work  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

(Amendment )  Add  the  following  new 

section  and  number  according: 

"Sk.  .  (a)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  costs  Incurred  In  the  modification 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  dams  and  re- 
lated facilities  constructed  or  operated  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  cause  of  which 
results  from  new  hydrologlc  or  seismic  data 
or  changes  In  sute-of-the-art  design  or  con- 
struction criteria  deemed  necessary  for 
safety  purposes,  shall  be  recovered  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  In  this  subtec- 
tlon. 


"'(1)  Fifteen  percent  of  the  modification 
costs  shall  be  assigned  to  project  purposes 
In  accordance  with  the  cost  allocation  In 
effect  for  the  project  at  the  time  the  work  Is 
Initiated.  Non-Federal  interesU  shall  share 
the  costs  assigned  to  each  purpose  In  accord 
with  the  cost  sharing  In  effect  at  the  time  of 
Initial  project  construction:  Provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  recover 
cosu  assigned  to  Irrigation  In  accordance 
with  repayment  provisions  of  Public  Law 
98-404. 

"  (2)  Repayment  under  this  subsection, 
with  the  exception  of  costs  assigned  to  irri- 
gation, may  be  made,  with  Interest,  over  a 
period  of  not  more  than  thirty  years  from 
the  date  of  completion  of  the  work.  The  In- 
terest rate  used  shall  be  determined  by  the 
SecretJU7  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration average  market  yields  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  applicable  reim- 
bursable period  during  the  month  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  costs  are  in- 
curred, plus  a  premium  of  one-eighth  of  one 
percentage  point  for  transaction  costs.  To 
the  extent  that  more  than  one  Interest  rate 
Is  determined  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  esUbllsh  an  Interest  rate  at  the 
weighted  average  of  the  rates  so  deter- 
mined. 

"  -(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  affecu  the 
authority  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  per- 
form work  pursuant  to  Public  Law  84-99.  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  701n)  or  cost  sharing 
for  such  work." 

Amendment would  correct  oversights 

in  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  99-88  that 
authorize  the  transfer  of  Kiwnsites  al  River- 
dale.  North  DakoU;  Plckstown.  8ou*.h 
DakoU:  and  Fort  Peck.  Montana,  to  local 
municipal  entities. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1985  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act.  Public  Law  99-88,  dlrecU 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  transfer,  with- 
out consideration  or  warranty,  certain  de- 
scribed lands  (Including  improvments  on 
such  lands)  to  municipal  corporations  serv- 
ing the  InhabltanU  of  townsltes  designated 
as  RIverdale,  North  Dakota:  Plckstown. 
South  Dakota:  and  Fort  Peck,  Montana,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  incorporation  of  each 
respective  townslte.  Apparently  through 
oversight,  the  descriptions  set  out  in  Public 
Law  99-88  did  not  Include  exUtlng  support 
facilities.  I.e.,  sanitary  landfills,  sewage  la- 
goons, water  treatment  planU,  water  reser- 
voirs, and  distribution  lines  to  and  from 
these  faculties.  Although  these  facilities  are 
located  ouUlde  the  described  townslte  areas, 
they  are  necessary  for  the  continued  viabili- 
ty of  the  townsltes. 

In  addition.  Public  Law  99-88  provides 
that  no  llmiutions  or  restrictions  (other 
than  those  which  arise  from  righu  de- 
scribed elsewhere  In  the  section)  shall  apply 
to  use  or  disposition  of  any  land  (including 
any  Improvements  on  such  land)  traiuf erred 
to  the  municipal  entities.  This  provision 
would  preclude  the  United  Sutes  from  In- 
cluding standard  preservation  covenants  In 
those  deeds  transferring  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  properties.  Without  Inclu- 
sion of  such  covenanu,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  required  to  undertake  expen- 
sive mitigation  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  National  HUtoric  Preservation  Act, 

The  amendment  to  Public  Law  99-88 
would  expand  the  descriptions  of  land  l>eing 
transferred  to  Include  necessary  support  fa- 
cilities, and  It  would  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
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emment  to  include  reasonable  preservation 
covenants,  where  appropriate. 

(Amendment  )  Add  the  following  new 
section  and  number  accordingly: 

"Sk;.  .  The  section  pertaining  to  Trans- 
fer of  Federal  Townsit^  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1985.  Title  I.  Chapter  IV 
(Public  Law  »»-88;  99  SUt.  293)  is  amended 
as  foUows: 

(a)  Subsection  (aKlKA)  Is  amended  by— 

'(1)  inserting  "(i)"  immedUtely  after  the 
letter  "(A)",  and 

'(2)  adding  the  following  new  subsections 
(U)  and  (ill)  at  the  end  of  the  subsection. 

"(11)  The  land  utilized  as  a  sanitary  land- 
fill by  Riverdale.  North  Dalcota.  consisting 
of  approximately  96  acres. 

"(ill)  The  peripheral  utility  improvements 
at  Riverdale.  North  Dakota,  developed  for, 
or  being  utilized  as,  sewage  lagoons;  the 
sewer  pipeline  extending  from  the  townsite 
boundary  to  said  lagoons:  any  outfall  facili- 
ties or  control  structures  in  conjunction 
therewith:  the  water  pipeline  extending 
from  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  power 
plant  to  the  townsite;  and  appropriate  ease- 
ments of  right-of-way  for  the  access  to.  and 
operation  and  maintenance  of  said  improve- 
ments." 

(bj  Subsection  (aKlMB)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(i)"  immediately  after  the 
letter  "(B)".  and 

'(2)  adding  the  following  new  subsections 
(U)and(Ui): 

"(U)  The  land  utilized  as  a  sanitary  land- 
flll  by  Pickstown.  South  Dakota,  consisting 
of  approximately  23  acres. 

"(iii)  The  fjeripheral  utility  improvements 
at  Pickstown.  South  Dakota,  developed  for. 
or  being  utilized  as.  sewage  lagoons;  water 
treatment  plant;  water  intake  structure:  the 
sewer  pipeline  extending  from  the  townsite 
boundary  to  the  sewer  lagoons:  any  outfall 
facilities  or  control  structures  in  conjunc- 
tion therewith:  the  water  pipeline  extending 
from  the  water  intake  to  the  water  treat- 
ment plant  and  to  the  townsite  boundary; 
and  appropriate  easements  of  right-of-way 
for  access  to.  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of.  said  improvements." 

(c)  Subsection  (a)(lKC)  is  amended  by— 

"(1)  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after  the 
letter  "(C)".  and 

'(2)  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
(U): 

"(11)  The  peripheral  utUity  improvements 
at  Port  Peck.  Montana  developed  and  being 
utilized  as  a  water  storage  reservoir;  the 
water  pipelines  extending  from  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  power  plant  to  the  town- 
site  boundary;  the  water  pipeline  extending 
from  the  townsite  boundary  to  the  water 
reservoir,  and  appropriate  easements  of 
right-of-way  to  the  municipal  corporation 
for  access  to.  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of.  said  improvements." 

'(d)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof,  "Nothing  in  this  provi- 
sion prohibits  the  Secretary  from  placing 
reasonable  covenants  in  those  deeds  trans- 
ferring improvements  having  significant  his- 
torical, cultural,  or  social  value." 

OmCK  OP  MAHAGElCZlfT  AlfD  BUDGET, 

Washington,  DC,  February  27,  1986. 
Hon.  Robert  STArroRO, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 

Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  Wa^ington, 

DC. 
Dear  Bob:  This  letter  is  to  again  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  important  role  that 
you  have  played  in  helping  to  negotiate  the 
Senate  leadership/Administration  agree- 
ment on  project  cost  sharing  and  commer- 


cial navigation  user  fees  for  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  water  resources  development. 
This  agreement,  largely  reflected  in  S.  1567, 
represents  the  culmination  of  years  of  hard 
work  and  promises  to  fundamentally  reform 
the  manner  in  which  Corps  water  projects 
are  financed.  The  fact  that  S.  1567  is  now 
ready  for  floor  consideration  Is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  full  cooperation  of  all  in- 
volved in  the  agreement. 

I  know  that  we  can  count  on  your  contin- 
ued support  and  leadership  when  S.  1567 
comes  up  for  consideration  in  the  near 
future.  Amendments  that  would  Increase 
Federal  expenditures  or  reduce  revenues 
from  the  levels  in  S.  1567,  as  reported, 
would  be  counter-productive  when  we  are 
all  striving  to  achieve  the  deficit  reduction 
targets  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
Act  I  urge  that  you  strongly  oppose  such 
measures.  We  all  look  forward  to  a  water 
bill  that  Is  acceptable  to  the  President,  so 
that  the  projects  either  funded  by  the 
Fiscal  Year  1985  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  or  proposed  for  funding  in  the 
1987  Budget  can  move  to  implementation 
along  with  enhanced  cost  sharing  and  in- 
creased user  fees. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  support 
and  leadership. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  C.  Miller  in. 

Director. 

Department  op  the  Army, 
Washington,  DC,  March  3,  1986. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stappord, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Entrironment  and 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  know  you  are 
aware  of  my  commitment  to  foUow  up  on 
the  June  1985  water  project  cost  sharing 
compromise  between  the  Senate  leadership 
and  the  Administration.  This  compromise  is 
reflected  in  S.  1567,  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act,  which,  if  it  were  passed 
today,  could  be  reconunended  for  signing  by 
the  President. 

The  Administration  remains  firm  in  its 
support  of  sound  water  project  development 
as  represented  by  S.  1567  in  its  present 
form.  It  is  ^sential  that  the  Senate  act 
upon  S.  1567  early  in  this  session  so  that  the 
bill  can  be  kept  as  unencumbered  as  possi- 
ble. Unwarranted  additions  of  projects  and 
programs  which  are  unrealistic  in  light  of 
the  need  to  reduce  Federal  spending  and 
the  weakening  of  the  new  project  cost  shar- 
ing and  navigation  user  fee  requirements 
must  be  avoided  if  we  are  to  have  a  bill  that 
will  be  signed  by  the  President. 

This  bill  represents  the  culmination  of 
months  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  responsi- 
ble Senate  committees  and  the  Administra- 
tion to  forge  a  new  and  realistic  charter  for 
Federal  water  development.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  obtain  prompt  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion if  we  are  to  take  advantage  of  the  ex- 
cellent opportunity  you  and  your  colleagues 
have  created  for  a  strong  but  budgetarily  re- 
alistic water  resources  development  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  K.  Dawson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Army  (Civil  Works). 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  initially  a  30-minute  opening 
statement,  but  because  of  the  camara- 
derie that  exists  among  the  various 
factions  involved  in  this  bill  and  the 
harmony  and  the  compatible  conclu- 


sions that  have  been  reached,  I  will 
make  my  statement  in  3  minutes. 

One  year  ago,  certainly  2  years  ago,  I 
would  have  said  that  this  bill  would 
have  been  impossible.  There  were 
fights  between  Atlantic  coast  ports. 
Gulf  coast  ports,  and  Pacific  coast 
ports;  fights  between  coastal  ports,  up- 
river  ports,  big  ports,  and  little  ports. 
There  was  a  fight  with  the  administra- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  local  water 
projects  should  pay  any  portion  of 
their  costs. 

Through  the  extraordinary  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  Senator  Abdnor,  and  Senator 
MoYNiHAN,  Senator  STArroRO,  Senator 
Bentsen,  and  others,  all  of  those  vari- 
ous interests  have  been  harmonized 
successfully.  And  if  there  is  any  one 
person  whose  name  has  not  been  men- 
tioned today,  as  a  principal  architect 
of  this  bill,  it  has  been  David  Stock- 
man, former  budget  director,  who 
fought  long  and  hard,  and  forced  Con- 
gress to  reach  a  conclusion  by  the  very 
fact  that  he  represented  the  adminis- 
tration was  going  to  veto  any  water 
projects  until  some  accommodation 
was  reached  on  sharing  the  cost  and 
user  fees. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  have  been  a 
small  part  of  this  compromise,  and  it 
is  a  good  compromise.  It  is  good  for 
this  country,  and  it  is  good  for  those 
who  will  use  the  ports,  and  the  inland 
waterways.  It  is  a  happy  occasion 
when  we  can  produce  a  bill  like  this  on 
which  everyone  can  agree,  and  from 
which  everyone  benefits. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  I  am  pleased  to  support  S. 
1567,  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1986. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  comments  to 
those  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Senator  Stafford,  who 
has  done  so  much  in  bringing  about  an 
accommodation  of  the  many  compet- 
ing interests  in  the  bill.  Also  I  want  to 
compliment  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Abdnor,  for  what  he  has  been  able  to 
do  in  that  regard,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  Sen- 
ator MoYNiHAit,  in  trying  to  reconcile 
some  of  the  differences  between  big 
ports  and  small  ports. 

It  has  been  a  decade  since  enactment 
of  the  last  substantive  water  resources 
measure.  We  have  heard  10  years  of 
dialog  on  proposals  to  change  existing 
procedures  for  financing  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  water  re- 
sources projects. 

We  have  seen  successive  administra- 
tions come  to  the  Congress  advocating 
a  more  equitable  sharing  of  water 
project     costs     among     beneficiaries. 


Every  year  in  the  past  decade  we  have 
heard  representatives  of  the  barge  in- 
dustry, which  has  suffered  a  serious 
economic  decline  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  predict  even  more  serious 
consequences  to  their  economic  well- 
being  should  higher  fuel  taxes  be  im- 
posed on  them.  Port  representatives 
have  voiced  their  concern  over  the 
effect  of  possible  taxes  or  fees  on 
cargos  and  international  commerce. 
Environmental  groups  urging  greater 
non-Federal  participation  in  project 
costs  have  added  volume  to  the 
chorus.  These  have  been  legitimate 
concerns.  This  bill  represents  a  care- 
fully developed  effort  to  address  these 
serious  issues. 

Over  the  years,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  Resources  has  conducted  in- 
numerable hearings  on  Issues  related 
to  water  policy.  The  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  consideration  of  ap- 
propriate changes  in  existlng^wftt^ 
policies.  ^^ 

Senator  Abdnor,  Senator^OYWiHAN, 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee.  Senator  Stafford. 
have  dedicated  untold  hours  in  trying 
to  resolve  those  issues.  The  staff  has 
done  an  extraordinary  amount  of  work 
in  trying  to  bring  this  effort  to  culmi- 
nation. I  am  most  appreciative  of  the 
efforts  that  they  have  accomplished  in 
that  regard. 

The  bill  before  us.  S.  1567.  contains 
far-reaching  changes  in  the  way  we 
approach  the  planning,  .funding,  and 
implementation  of  water  projects.  It 
reflects  a  decade  of  work  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  The  bill  also  includes  authori- 
zation of  nearly  200  projects  in  42 
States,  projects  which  will  be  imple- 
mented under  the  new  policies.  I 
intend  to  discuss  some  of  the  various 
policy  changes  in  this  legislation  in 
more  detail,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
projects  in  the  State  of  Texas.  I  would 
like  to  state  at  this  time,  however, 
that  I  am  proud  to  have  taken  an 
active  role  in  the  development  of  this 
legislation.  It  will  provide  a  needed  im- 
petus to  this  Nation's  water  develop- 
ment program. 

Mr.  President,  the  water  resources 
cost  sharing  policy  changes  embodied 
in  titles  5,  6.  7.  and  8  of  this  legislation 
are  the  most  Important  aspects  of  this 
bill.  Without  these  changes  I  think  it 
correct  to  state  that  there  would  be  no 
bill.  These  cost  sharing  reforms  ad- 
dress all  types  of  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects,  covering  their  development 
from  initial  study  to  long-term  repay- 
ment long  after  project  completion. 

I  will  not  describe  the  cost  sharing 
changes  for  all  the  various  types  of 
projects.  But  I  do  want  to  discuss  the 
new  policy  as  it  affects  commercial 
ports  and  harbors,  which  are  so  impor- 
tant to  the  economy  of  coastal  States 
such  as  Texas. 


Because  of  the  importance  of  harbor 
development  to  maritime  commerce, 
this  activity  has  been  a  responsibility 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  since 
the  early  days  of  this  Republic.  Vlrtu- 
SLlly  all  of  our  large  commercial  ports, 
as  well  as  smaller  fishing  harbors  and 
harbors  of  refuge  for  small  commer- 
cial and  recreational  craft,  have  been 
developed  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Over 
the  years,  changes  in  marine  transport 
technology  have  resulted  in  the  need 
for  deeper  and  deeper  harbors.  While 
the  legislation  before  us  continues  the 
Federal  commitment  to  our  harbor  de- 
velopment. It  also  establishes  a  clear 
policy  for  non-Federal  involvement  in 
the  construction  of  future  facilities 
and  the  maintenance  of  existing  and 
future  facilities. 

Title  6  sets  cost  sharing  require- 
ments for  cash  contributions  during 
construction  of  three  categories  of 
harbors:  ports  shallower  than  20  feet: 
10  percent  non-Federal;  harbors  be- 
tween 20  and  45  feet  In  depth:  25  per- 
cent non-Federal;  and  harbors  deeper 
than  45  feet:  50  percent  non-Federal. 

In  addition,  every  new  harbor  con- 
struction project,  no  matter  what  its 
depth,  must  pay  another  10  percent  of 
the  project  cost  over  time,  once  the 
project  is  completed. 

This  new  policy  will  enable  the  mar- 
ketplace to  determine  which  harbors 
should  be  expanded  and  deepened. 
Harbors  for  which  financing  can  be 
obtained  will  be  constructed  expedi- 
tiously, and  harbors  which  cannot 
obtain  financing  will  probably  never 
be  built. 

Thirty-two  harbor  projects  are  au- 
thorized in  title  6.  including  the 
Brazos  Island  project,  located  at  the 
southernmost  tip  of  Texas.  The  total 
estimated  cost  of  this  Important  deep 
draft  navigation  project  is  $31.4  mil- 
lion. Under  the  new  cost  sharing  for- 
mula in  8.  1867,  non-Federal  sponsors 
will  be  contributing  til. 3  million 
during  construction  and  an  additional 
$2.5  million  payback  over  the  life  of 
the  project. 

Another  navigation  project  vlUl  to 
Texas  Is  the  $182  million  Texas  City 
channel  enlargement  and  extension 
plan.  The  report  on  this  project  was 
signed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  only 
2  days  ago,  making  It  eligible  for  inclu- 
sion in  this  legislation. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  non-Federal 
sector  should  also  play  a  role  In  the 
maintenance  of  harbors  as  well  as  In 
their  construction.  Title  8  of  this  legis- 
lation, therefore.  Imposes  a  uniform. 
nationwide  harbor  maintenance 
charge.  This  charge  is  in  the  form  of 
an  ad  valorem  tax,  set  at  4  cents  per 
$100  value  of  cargo  processed  in  U.S. 
harbors,  This  will  raise  an  estimated 
$140  million  annually,  to  be  placed  In 
a  harbor  maintenance  trust  fund 
which  will  be  used  to  finance  up  to  40 


percent  of  the  costs  of  future  harbor 
maintenance  dredging. 

Title  7  establishes  new  cost  sharing 
policy  for  categories  of  water  re- 
sources projects  not  associated  with 
Inland  navigation  or  with  harbors.  It 
also  authorizes  a  large  number  of  new 
projects,  several  of  which  are  crucial 
to  the  State  of  Texas.  These  include 
five  flood  control  projects:  Buffalo 
Bayou  and  tributaries.  Boggy  Creek, 
Lake  Wichita  at  Holiday  Creek.  Lower 
Rio  Grande,  and  Sims  Bayou.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  note  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  project, 
which  will  provide  much  needed  flood 
protection  to  the  area  of  Texas  In 
which  I  was  bom  and  raised.  I  have 
worked  for  the  authorization  of  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  project  since  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate. 

Title  7  also  Includes  an  Important 
fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  plan  for 
Cooper  Lake,  which  will  be  located  in 
the  Red  River  Basin  in  north  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  good  bill.  It  ia 
a  fiscally  responsible  bill.  While  iU 
Federal  price  tag  of  nearly  $12  billion 
may  appear  high.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  Is  the  first  omnibus 
water  resources  legislation  to  be  acted 
on  by  both  Houses  since  1976,  Every 
project  recommended  for  construction 
In  this  bill  has  gone  through  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  review  process,  from  the 
District  Engineer  In  the  field  up 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
Washington. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  other 
Members  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  who  devoted 
many  hours  to  this  bill  over  the  years, 
particularly  full  committee  chairman 
Bob  Stafford  and  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee,  Jm 
Abdnor  and  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 

HAN. 

In  closing.  It  has  appeared  lo  some 
during  the  past  decade  that  the  era  of 
water  projects  was  over,  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  should  perhaps  be 
redirected  to  other  areas  of  activity.  I 
do  not  agree.  Water  resources  projects 
will  always  be  essential  to  the  State  of 
Texas  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as 
well.  With  this  legislation  we  will 
begin  an  era  of  joint  development  of 
these  projecU— a  new  partnership  be- 
tween project  sponsors  and  the  Feder- 
al Government  which  will  ensure  the 
Implementation  of  those  projects 
which  are  truly  needed  and  In  fact  eco- 
nomically viable.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  ABDNOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Presslkr).  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  support  of  8. 
1667.  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1988.  Passage  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  essential. 
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Mr.  President,  while  Congress  au- 
thorized some  new  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers water  projects  in  1976,  it  has 
not  approved  a  major  omnibus  author- 
ization bill  comparable  to  S.  1567  since 
1970.  As  a  result,  the  Federal  water  re- 
sources development  program  has  suf- 
fered a  serious  decline  in  recent  years. 
Construction  spending  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  dropped 
78  percent  in  the  past  20  years.  Amer- 
ica cannot  continue  to  allow  our  im- 
portant infrastructure  to  deteriorate. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  briefly  explain 
the  dire  consequences  a  decline  in 
water  resource  development  poses  for 
the  country. 

First,  America  must  remain  competi- 
tive in  international  trade.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  recently 
found  that  the  status  quo  of  U.S.  ports 
is  unacceptable  given  "the  nature  of 
future  oceanbome  transportation  and 
the  future  mix  of  commodities  that 
the  Nation  will  export  and  import." 
The  Academy  released  its  findings  in 
October  1985.  The  report  entitled 
"Dredging  Coastal  Ports,  an  Assess- 
ment of  the  Issues,"  was  the  worli  of 
the  Committee  on  National  Dredging 
Issues  of  the  Academy's  Marine  Board. 

Identified  in  the  report  are  the  indis- 
pensable economic  contributions  of 
the  Nation's  port  facilities.  Nearly  20 
percent  of  all  goods  produced  in  the 
United  States  are  exported  each  year; 
70  percent  of  the  goods  produced  in 
the  United  States  are  competing  di- 
rectly in  the  world  and  domestic  mar- 
ketplace with  foreign-made  goods. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1567  authorizes  the 
deepening  of  many  American  harbors, 
including  the  Port  of  Charleston  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Carolina.  The 
deepening  of  these  harbors  will  allow 
American  ports  to  accommodate  larger 
ships,  capable  of  carrying  larger  car- 
goes, and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  per 
unit  of  American  cargo. 

Mr.  President,  the  deepening  of 
American  ports  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. There  are  76  ports  with  depths 
exceeding  55  feet  worldwide.  Only  two 
are  found  in  the  United  States,  and 
none  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  efforts 
of  other  nations  to  build  larger  and 
deeper  port  facilities  underscores  their 
expectation  of  the  need  to  handle  ever 
greater  volumes  of  seaborne  trade,  car- 
ried in  ships  of  unprecedented  size. 

Western  Europe  boasts  15  ports  ca- 
pable of  handling  fully-laden  vessels 
exceeding  150,000  deadweight  tons. 
South  Africa  alone  has  four  deepwater 
ports.  Japan,  since  World  War  II  the 
world's  fastest  growing  exporter,  has 
11  deepwater  North  Pacific  ports. 
Clearly,  any  major  industrial  nation 
without  benefit  of  deepwater  ports  is 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  competi- 
tive world  of  international  trade. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  also 
needed  to  maintain  America's  naval 
strength.  America  must  never  allow  its 
access  to  the  international  sealanes  be 


jeopardized.  We  must  be  able  to 
project  our  naval  strength  worldwide. 
We  carry  the  responsibilities  of  a 
world  power.  The  harbor  improve- 
ments authorized  in  this  bill  will  con- 
tribute to  our  ability  to  project  our 
strength.  For  instance,  Charleston, 
SC,  is  the  homeport  of  over  73  naval 
ships.  The  harbor  improvements  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  will  increase  the 
ability  of  this  port  to  service  these 
ships,  and  thus  enable  them  to  better 
meet  their  defense  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  this  much 
needed  legislation  be  promptly  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  S.  1567,  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  and  the  members 
of  his  committee,  together  with  the 
other  committees  who  have  had  juris- 
diction over  portions  of  this  important 
bill,  have  labored  long  and  hard  to  de- 
velop a  workable  water  resources  de- 
velopment plan. 

It  has  been  10  years  since  the  last 
water  resource  bUl  was  passed.  During 
this  period,  the  volume  of  commerce 
passing  over  our  inland  waterway 
system  and  through  our  ports  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  The  continuing 
population  increase  has  stretched  our 
limited  water  supplies  and  made  thou- 
sands of  people  more  vulnerable  to  the 
ravages  of  flood  waters.  Unfortunate- 
ly, our  investment  in  water-related  in- 
frastructure has  not  kept  pace  with 
these  developments. 

The  current  bill  authorizes  a 
number  of  water  projects  important  to 
Pennsylvania:  three  lock  and  dam  re- 
placements, four  flood  control 
projects,  and  one  shoreline  erosion 
control  project.  In  total,  this  bill  au- 
thorizes approximately  $900  million 
for  water  projects  which  are  sorely 
needed  by  my  State. 

To  fix  what  is  perhaps  the  worst 
inland  navigation  problem  in  the 
Nation,  this  bill  authorized  $256  mil- 
lion for  the  replacement  of  the  Gallip- 
olis  locks,  which  were  completed  in 
1937. 

This  project  will  complete  a  series  of 
1,200  feet  by  110  feet  locks  from  a 
point  near  Pittsburgh  to  Smithland 
locks  and  dam.  The  bottleneck  result- 
ing from  the  smaller  Gallipolis  locks 
greatly  slows  traffic  along  the  entire 
Ohio  River  navigation  system.  In  addi- 
tion, the  accident  rate  at  Gallipolis  is 
nearly  six  times  that  of  other  locks  on 
the  Ohio,  further  contributing  to  traf- 
fic delays.  The  economic  benefits  from 
this  project  have  been  estimated  at 
$98  million  yearly  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, t>enefits  that  will  clearly  help 
the  Industries  most  using  the  river 
navigation  system,  the  coal  and  steel 
industries.  Approximately  50  percent 
of  the  traffic  moving  through  the  Gal- 
lipolis locks  is  coal  and  coke  for  steel 
production.  This  reduction  in  trans- 


portation costs  will  help  make  Ameri- 
can coal  and  steel  more  competitive  on 
world  markets  and  help  save  American 
jobs  in  these  depressed  industries. 

Locks  and  dams  7  and  8  along  the 
Monongahela  River  were  completed  61 
years  ago.  Having  served  well  beyond 
their  useful  economic  life,  I  am  ex- 
tremely gratified  that  this  bill  author- 
izes the  replacement  of  lock  and  dam  7 
and  new  lock  construction  and  dam  re- 
habilitation on  No.  8.  This  bill  author- 
izes $95.1  million  for  the  replacement 
of  lock  and  dam  7  and  $68  million  for 
replacement  and  rehabilitation  at  lock 
and  dam  8. 

The  current  locks,  like  those  at  Gal- 
lipolis, are  far  smaller  than  the  locks 
both  up  river  and  down  river,  creating 
bottlenecks  and  costly  traffic  delays. 
This  project  will  nearly  double  the  size 
of  the  current  locks  and  significantly 
reduce  delays.  In  addition  to  lock  size 
problems,  these  facilities  are  literally 
crumbling  with  age.  The  concrete  used 
in  these  facilities  is  deteriorating,  with 
subsurface  damage  extending  as  deep 
as  5  feet  on  lock  8  walls.  If  these  re- 
placement projects  had  not  been  au- 
thorized, these  locks  would  not  have 
lasted  much  longer. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  bulk  cargo 
passing  down  river  and  70  percent  of 
the  cargo  moving  up  river  through 
these  locks  is  coal.  As  at  the  Gallipolis 
lock  and  dam,  the  replacement  of 
locks  and  dams  7  and  8  will  reduce  the 
costs  of  coal  shipment  and  will  help  to 
preserve  Pennsylvania  jobs  in  the  coal 
and  steel  industries. 

Since  the  97th  Congress,  I  have  an- 
nually introduced  legislation  to  au- 
thorize an  erosion  control  project  for 
Presque  Isle  Park.  The  Presque  Isle 
Peninsula  beach  erosion  control 
project  at  Erie,  PA,  will  provide  for 
construction  of  a  system  of  38  to  58 
breakwaters  offshore  along  the 
lakeward  length  of  the  peninsula  and 
the  addition  of  sand  fill  along  the 
shoreline  to  provide  a  recreational 
beaich  berm. 

The  Presque  Isle  beaches  have  been 
repeatedly  destroyed  by  storm  waters 
from  Lake  Erie.  Last  year,  late  winter 
storms  washed  away  Beaches  6  and  8. 
damaged  the  berm  along  the  bicycle 
trail  and  East  Fisher  Avenue,  left  sand 
and  debris  on  park  roads  and  beaches, 
and  damaged  docks  at  the  marina. 
With  the  highest  attendance  of  any 
State  park,  this  construction  project 
will  save  what  would  otherwise  be 
lost— the  swimming,  fishing,  boating, 
picnicking,  bicycling,  hiking,  and 
nature  study  activities  which  draws 
millions  to  visit  this  fragile  park.  The 
total  authorization  for  this  project  is 
$28.1  million. 

The  cities  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Harris- 
burg,  Lock  Haven,  and  a  number  of 
communities  along  the  river  have  been 
repeatedly  devastated  by  a  series  of 
floods  since  the  1972  tropical  storm 


Agnes  up  to  the  latest  storm.  Hurri- 
cane Gloria,  which  only  last  Septem- 
ber struck  the  area.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorize approximately  $483  million  for 
Pennsylvania  flood  control  and  shore- 
line erosion  projects. 

Since  the  97th  Congress,  I  have  an- 
nually introduced  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  flood  control  project  for  Har- 
rlsburg.  Flooding  from  Paxton  Creek 
In  the  industrial  section  of  Harrisburg 
has  repeatedly  plagued  the  city. 
During  tropical  storm  Agnes  alone, 
the  Harrisburg  area  suffered  damages 
approaching  $55  million.  To  remedy 
the  city's  flooding  problem,  this  bill 
will  authorize  construction  along  the 
South  Harrlsburg-Paxton  Creek  area 
of  a  3,800-foot  floodwall,  8.500  feet  of 
improved  Earth  channel  and  12,800 
feet  of  concrete  channel  on  Paxton 
Creek.  The  authorization  for  this 
project  is  $132.9  million. 

Since  the  97th  Congress,  I  have  an- 
nually Introduced  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  flood  control  project  for 
Lock  Haven.  The  Lock  Haven  flood 
control  project  is  urgently  needed, 
since  nearly  the  entire  city  is  flood- 
prone  from  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  Bald  Eagle  Creek.  In  the  last  131 
years,  the  city  has  been  flooded  20 
times.  The  1972  tropical  storm  Agnes 
inflicted  the  worst  damage,  flooding 
the  entire  business  district  and  most  of 
the  city's  residential  areas  and  adjoin- 
ing townships.  This  bill  would  author- 
ize a  flood  control  system  consisting  of 
23,500  feet  of  levees,  6,500  feet  of 
floodwalls.  4  ponding  areas.  4  pumping 
stations,  highways  and  railroad  clo- 
sure structures  and  the  removal  and 
relocation  of  139  structures.  This  bill 
authorizes  $79,225  million  for  the  Lock 
Haven  project;  a  project  which  cannot 
be  completed  too  soon. 

Since  the  97th  Congress.  I  have  an- 
nually introduced  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  flood  control  project  for  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  During  the  1972 
tropical  storm  Agnes,  the  Wyoming 
Valley  suffered  flood  damages  estimat- 
ed at  $730  million  from  waters  4  to  5 
feet  above  the  existing  levee  system. 
In  an  area  such  as  Wllkes-Barre  that  Is 
a  heavily  developed  urban  area,  the 
current  levee  Is  Insufficient  to  protect 
residents  from  the  ravages  of  such 
storms  as  Agnes.  The  project  author- 
ized In  this  bill  would  protect  the  Wy- 
oming Valley  from  storms  of  Agnes  in- 
tensity by  raising  74.000  feet  of  exist- 
ing levee  by  5  to  7  feet,  raising  7.000 
feet  of  existing  floodwall  by  5  to  7 
feet,  providing  new  closure  and  drain- 
age structures,  constnictlng  a  new 
pumping  station,  and  by  building  6,000 
feet  of  new  levees  and  14,000  feet  of 
new  floodwalls  at  five  Wyoming  Valley 
communities;  Wllkes-Barre /Hanover 
Township;  Swoyervllle/Forty-Fort; 
Exeter/West  Plttston;  Klngston/Ed- 
wardsvlUe;  and  Plymoth. 

The  resulting  Induced  flooding 
caused  by  raising  the  current  levee 


system  will  be  mitigated  in  eight 
nearby  communities.  The  communities 
of  Sunbury,  Danville,  Brookslde, 
Miners  Mill,  and  Duryea  will  be  pro- 
tected by  raising  levees  or  floodwalls. 
At  PlalnsvlUe  and  Port  Blanchard, 
protection  will  be  achieved  by  a  combi- 
nation of  flood-proofing,  relocation, 
and  a  ring-levee  floodwall  system.  At 
Bloomsbury,  the  mitigation  action  will 
result  In  the  removal  of  an  abandoned 
Conrail  bridge.  This  bill  authorizes 
$234.7  million  for  this  project. 

The  Saw  Mill  Run  area  in  the  west- 
em  section  of  Pittsburgh  was  badly 
flooded  In  July  1980.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide protection  against  floods  with  an 
average  50-year  recurrence  Interval. 
Annual  flood  damage  will  be  reduced 
by  approximately  92  percent.  This 
project  will  consist  of  deepening  and 
realigning  about  5.600  feet  of  the  Saw 
Mill  Run  channel.  This  project  is  au- 
thorized for  approximately  $8  million. 
This  bill  does  not  authorize  a 
number  of  projects  which  are  very  im- 
portant to  Pennsylvania.  Each  of  us 
can  list  the  projects  not  authorized  by 
this  bill  and  that  list  would  be  long- 
very  long.  The  list  would  be  long 
enough  to  ensure  that  we  go  another 
year  without  a  water  resources  bill. 

We  know  this  bill  Is  not  perfect,  and 
that  in  the  time  allowed,  not  every 
policy  issue  before  us  could  be  defini- 
tively answered.  We  recognize  that 
Issues  remain  to  be  discussed  with  the 
Members  of  the  other  body,  as  we  pre- 
pare for  conference  on  this  critical  leg- 
islation. There  are  at  least  two  provi- 
sions in  this  bin  that  concern  me— port 
user  fees  and  cost-sharing  provisions 
for  reallocations  of  storage  at  existing 
reservoirs. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  grave  concern  regarding  the 
port  user  fee  provisions  of  S.  1567.  The 
bill  establishes  a  0.04  percent  user  fee 
on  the  value  of  cargo  loaded  and  un- 
loaded at  the  ports  to  be  used  to 
defray  operations  and  maintenance 
[O&M]  costs  for  our  Nation's  harbors. 
While  we  recognize  the  need  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
through  spending  reductions  and  sub- 
stitute revenue  sources,  we  fear  that 
the  threat  of  ever- increasing  user  fee 
rates  may  seriously  jeopardize  the  sta- 
bility of  port  traffic  and  hence  the 
economic  growth  of  the  region. 

The  ports  of  the  Delaware  River 
generate  $1  billion  In  business  and  $50 
million  In  tax  revenues  annually.  The 
ports  support  more  than  120,000  jobs 
and  have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the 
entire  region.  Philadelphia  is  one  of 
the  largest  North  Atlantic  coast  ports, 
and  is  a  major  transport  center  both 
for  domestic  and  International  goods. 

The  Delaware  River,  which  empties 
into  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  creates 
unique  operations  and  malntenace 
conditions  In  the  port.  The  120-mlle- 
long   river  contains   unusually   large 


amounts  of  silt  which  are  deposited  In 
the  port  and  require  extensive  dredg- 
ing. Consequently,  the  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia consumes  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  entire  national  budget 
allocated  for  dredging  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  cost  of  this  operation  has  tradi- 
tionally been  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Two  hundred  years  ago, 
our  Founding  Fathers  recognized  the 
national  Importance  of  the  uninter- 
rupted operation  of  our  ports,  and  a«- 
sumed  the  responsibility  for  mainte- 
nance at  the  national  level.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Federal  Government 
maintain  not  only  Its  responsibility  to 
provide  adequate  dredging,  b^jt  also  Its 
administrative  role  through  the  collec- 
tion of  port  fees  by  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, as  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  bill  before  us  imposes  a  uniform 
ad  valorem  tax  to  help  defray  Federal 
04cM  cost«.  I  have  long  been  opposed 
to  any  user  fees  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  our  Nation's  harbors. 
Nevertheless.  1  also  recognize  that  the 
fee  recommended  In  this  bill  Is  far  less 
damaging  than  the  100-percent  port- 
specific  user  fee  heretofore  proposed.  ' 
Before  we  vote  on  this  measure,  I  feel 
It  is  critical  to  establish  on  the  record, 
the  Intent  of  this  Senator  to  vigorous- 
ly oppose  any  future  attempt  to  in- 
crease the  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
ports.  The  Finance  Committee  could 
not  have  been  more  clear  In  Its  report, 
which  Indicated  that  the  committee: 

Does  not  Intend  to  reconsider  either  the 
nature  of  the  port  user  charge*  •  •  •  or  the 
rate  of  such  charges  •  •  '.  Further,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  rates  esUbllshed  In 
the  committee  amendment  are  at  the  appo- 
prlate  level  currently  and  for  the  foreseea- 
ble future. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  if 
we  are  forced  to  accept  an  OSiiWL  user 
fee  that  the  rate  embodied  In  S.  1567 
be  maintained  for  the  foreseeable 
future  to  protect  our  waterbome 
system  of  commerce,  a  key  part  of  the 
economic  vitality  of  our  Nation  and 
our  national  defense  postures.  It  Is 
critical  to  the  smooth  operation  of  all 
of  our  ports  that  these  fees  be  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  and  predictable  basis 
and  not  be  subject  to  tinkering  by  the 
administration,  Should  there  be  re- 
quests to  Increase  or  change  the  uni- 
form nature  of  these  rates  In  the  near 
future,  I  will  strenuously  oppose  any 
such  changes,  as  I  am  ceruln  that  my 
colleagues  who  also  represent  the 
Delaware  River  valley  region  will  do. 

There  Is  one  policy  Issue— Important 
to  my  State  and  a  number  of  other  ju- 
risdictions across  the  Nation— which  Is 
covered  by  provisions  In  H.R.  6.  but 
which  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  address  In  S.  1567.  I  would  like  to 
note  that  Issue  here,  and  urge  our  col- 
leagues In  their  deliberations  with 
Representatives  from  the  other  body, 
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to  consider  the  following  problem 
carefully  in  the  conference. 

That  issue.  Mr.  President,  involves 
cost-sharing  arrangements  for  reallo- 
cations of  storage  in  existing  reservoir 
projects. 

As  we  move  ahead  with  water  devel- 
opment in  this  Nation,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  target  our  investments  care- 
fully, attempting  to  utilize  fully  exist- 
ing projects  and  facilities  to  fulfill  the 
multiple  purposes  of  the  National 
Water  Program  at  the  least  possible 
cost. 

As  noted  by  the  Interstate  Confer- 
ence on  Water  Problems  and  docu- 
mented by  the  Corps  of  EIngineers,  a 
significant  amount  of  underused  or 
unused  storage  is  available  under  Fed- 
eral management  in  existing  multipur- 
pose reservoirs  throughout  the  Nation. 
Faced  with  a  growing  national  need 
for  new  or  expanded  water  supply 
sources— in  both  the  East  and  West- 
substantial  national  economic  and  en- 
vironmental benefits  can  be  su:quired 
by  allowing  the  reallocation  of  such 
water  storage  for  other  purposes  and 
by  encouraging  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  acquire  such  storage  for 
water  supply  use.  Reallocation  of  im- 
derutilized  water  storage  allows  more 
efficient  use  of  the  storage  already 
available,  while  allowing  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  first  time  to  re- 
cover a  portion  of  its  original  construc- 
tion costs  and  to  offset  a  substantial 
portion  of  its  future  operations  and 
maintenance  expense. 

We  note,  however,  that  a  policy  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  executive  agen- 
cies—without congressional  review  or 
approvsd— is  being  used  in  an  attempt 
to  chfu'ge  State  and  local  governments 
prices  for  water  storage  reallocation 
that  are  far  in  excess  of  the  Federal 
Government's  original  construction 
costs,  including  interest  on  the  portion 
of  storage  to  be  reallocated.  Adher- 
ence to  this  congressionally  unap- 
proved policy  has  put  some  agencies  in 
the  position  of  trying  to  make  a  profit 
on  public  investments— while  unfortu- 
nately discouraging  the  cost-effective 
use  of  valuable  water  resources  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

The  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  prescribes  the  price  that 
State  or  local  interests  must  pay  to  ac- 
quire water  supply  storage  in  new  or 
existing  reservoirs.  Those  pricing  pro- 
visions, and  the  legislative  history  ac- 
companying them,  are  very  specific. 
They  apply  by  their  terms  and  intent 
to  the  sale  of  storage  originally  allo- 
cated or  reallocated  to  water  supply  in 
existing  Federal  reservoir  projects.  In 
essence,  those  provisions  require  the 
non-Federal  sponsors  to  repay  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  original  con- 
struction cost  inciured  by  the  Federal 
Government,  plus  the  accrued  interest 
on  that  investment  at  the  interest  rate 
applicable  to  Federal  borrowings  at 
the  time  of  construction.  The  Water 


Supply  Act  is  designed  to  allow  full 
real  cost  recovery,  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  whole.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
read  it,  nothing  in  the  bill  before  us 
changes  any  of  those  provisions  or  in- 
tentions. 

In  the  last  several  years,  however, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  at- 
tempted to  change  the  legislated 
terms  and  intent  of  the  Water  Supply 
Act.  Acting  on  his  own.  the  Secretary 
has  fostered  a  policy  of  requiring 
State  and  local  purchasers  of  storage 
to  pay— not  the  real  construction  cost 
of  the  storage— but  what  the  storage 
would  cost  if  built  today. 

The  corps'  policy.  Mr.  President,  is 
akin  to  the  Federal  Government  at- 
tempting to  sell  used  Chevrolets  at  the 
cost  of  new  Cadillacs.  As  documented 
by  the  corps'  own  figures,  this  unsanc- 
tioned and  irrational  policy  in  many 
cases  results  in  charging  State  and 
local  taxpayers  more  than  10  times 
the  real  cost  of  the  project  storage- 
costs  which  those  same  taxpayers 
have  already  paid  for  once  through 
their  Federal  taxes. 

This  problem  is  addressed  by  specific 
provisions  incorporated  in  H.R.  6  by 
the  other  body.  In  section  628  of  the 
House  bill,  Mr.  President,  Congress 
should  instruct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  study  the  arrangements  for 
reallocation  of  storage  in  existing 
water  projects,  including  the  appropri- 
ate cost-sharing  and  financing  ar- 
rangements for  such  storage  realloca- 
tions. Pending  that  study,  the  House 
bill  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
follow  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  1958 
Water  Supply  Act.  limiting  cost-shar- 
ing requirements  to  100  percent  of  the 
real  costs  of  the  reallocated  storage, 
with  no  profit  or  loss  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Because  this  issue  arose  after  Senate 
hearings  and  most  committee  action 
on  S.  1567  had  already  been  complet- 
ed, we  did  not  have  time  in  this  body 
to  develop  similar  provisions  to  ad- 
dress this  issue.  We  recognize  that  the 
language  of  the  House  bill  may  not  be 
perfect,  and  some  negotiation  may  be 
in  order  to  refine  such  provisions.  For 
example,  the  House  bill  may  not  be 
entirely  clear  in  recognizing  that  non- 
Federal  interests  will  continue  to  pay 
for  any  new  construction— such  as  the 
relocation  of  recreation  facilities  or 
outlet  work  improvements— required 
to  effect  storage  reallocations.  Similar- 
ly, some  clarification  may  be  needed 
for  cpst-sharing  in  special  cases  where 
the  reallocations  may  adversely 
impact  the  vested  rights  of  other  users 
of  the  same  reservoir,  requiring  some 
form  of  compensation  or  credit.  How- 
ever, we  understand  that  refined  lan- 
guage has  already  been  drafted  that 
would  resolve  these  issues.  We  firmly 
believe  that  there  is  a  workable  basis 
for  a  policy  that  would  truly  benefit 
both  the  Federal  Government  and 
non-Federal  interests.  The  guideposts 


of  that  policy  are,  we  believe,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  the  Federal  Government 
should  encourage  cost-effective  reallo- 
cations of  unused  or  underused  reser- 
voir storage  in  existing  projects. 

Second,  cost-sharing  arrangements 
for  such  reallocations  should  be  "reve- 
nue neutral"  or  "positive,"  for  the 
Federal  Government,  but  should  not 
attempt  to  extract  a  Federal  profit  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  taxpayers. 

Third,  the  basic  cost-sharing  for 
such  reallocations  should  be  based  on 
recovery  of  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  original  construction  costs,  plus  in- 
terest in  the  rates  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  construction.  Any  additional 
costs  for  new  construction  or  project 
modification  as  required  to  effect  stor- 
age reallocations  should  be  borne  by 
the  non-Federal  sponsors  according  to 
the  arrangements  set  forth  for  new 
projects  in  S.  1567. 

We  would  urge  our  colleagues,  the 
conferees  from  the  Senate,  to  discuss 
these  provisions  in  earnest  with  Rep- 
resentative from  the  other  body,  and 
to  report  back  mutually  acceptable 
language  that  addresses  this  impor- 
tant policy  question. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  water  re- 
sources bill  does  not  contain  a  project 
which  is  extremely  important  to  Perm- 
sylvania;  the  Schuylkill  River  Basin 
flood  control  project  at  Pottstown,  PA. 
The  Schuylkill  River  Basin  is  subject 
to  flooding  even  from  a  summer  thun- 
derstorm. Manatawny  Creek  is  also 
subject  to  flooding  from  Schuylkill 
River  backwaters,  as  well  as  from  the 
runoff  from  smaller  localized  storms 
in  the  Manatawny  Creek  watershed. 
Since  1757,  the  Pottstown  area  has 
been  flooded  by  the  Schuylkill  river  45 
times.  Tropical  storm  Agnes  caused 
flood  damages  to  the  Pottstown  area 
of  approximately  $25  million  in  1972 
dollars. 

The  Pottstown  flood  control  project 
would  deepen  the  charmel  and  remove 
obstructions  in  the  channel,  thereby, 
reducing  the  likelihood  of  flooding  by 
providing  for  the  uninterrupted  flow 
of  the  river.  With  a  total  cost  of  just 
under  $6  million,  it  is  imperative  that 
this  project  be  authorized  in  this  bill. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  conferees 
consider  the  inclusion  of  this  project 
when  they  convene. 

Mr.  MITCHELX..  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  many  years  since  Congress 
enacted  comprehensive  water  re- 
sources development  legislation.  This 
measure,  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1986  has  many  provi- 
sions which  I  support  and  which  are 
important  to  me  and  other  members 
of  the  committee. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
measure  includes  a  number  of  amend- 
ments which  I  introduced  on  behalf  of 
Maine. 

The  bill  would  provide  the  following: 


First,  $3.43  million  is  authorized  for 
a  project  to  demonstrate  sound  farm- 
ing practices  in  the  St.  John  River 
Basin.  An  irrigation  system  would  pro- 
vide a  constant  source  of  water  to 
crops  resulting  in  increased  yields  and 
improved  quality  of  produce. 

Second,  $10  million  is  authorized  to 
study  the  effects  of  potential  tidal 
power  projects  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Such  projects  could  increase  the  tidal 
fluctuation  along  the  Maine  coast  re- 
sulting in  increased  storm  damage  and 
altered  fisheries  and  shellfish  produc- 
tion. 

Third,  fresh  fish  would  be  exempt 
from  the  advalorem  tax  on  cargo  en- 
tering U.S.  ports.  In  addition,  cargo 
entering  ports  which  do  not  receive 
Federal  operations  funding  would  be 
exempt  from  the  tax. 

Title  VII  of  the  bill  pertains  to  non- 
Federal  cost  sharing  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  federally  authorized 
ports.  This  provision  is  intended  to  re- 
cover up  to  40  percent  of  the  nation- 
wide costs  for  port  maintenance.  The 
tax  would  equal  4  cents  for  every  $100 
worth  of  cargo  being  transported. 

As  originally  proposed,  the  tax.  or 
user  fee,  would  have  been  imposed  on 
cargo  entering  all  ports,  regardless  of 
whether  such  ports  are  federally  au- 
thorized and  eligible  for  Federal  main- 
tenance money.  Even  small  fishing  vil- 
lages in  Maine  and  other  States  would 
have  been  included. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  bill  would 
now  apply  the  tax  only  to  federally 
authorized  ports  which  have  received 
Federal  funds  since  1977.  Thus,  such 
ports  such  as  Eastport,  which  have 
been  deauthorized,  and  ports  such  as 
Searsport.  which  have  never  received 
Federal  funds,  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  tax.  These  restrictions  greatly  en- 
hance the  fairness  of  the  proposal. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  that  this  meas- 
ure is  receiving  long  awaited  consider- 
ation by  the  Senate.  It  is  an  important 
biU  which  addresses  the  water  devel- 
opment needs  of  many  States,  includ- 
ing Maine,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  conmiit- 
tee's  amendment  to  S.  1567.  I  particu- 
larly want  to  stress  the  measures  in 
that  package  that  ensure  adequate 
mitigation  of  wetland  losses  to  water 
resource  development  projects.  What's 
at  stake  here  is  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  our  bottomland  hardwood  for- 
ests. These  wetlands  are  one  of  this 
Nation's  most  productive  and  endan- 
gered ecosystems. 

About  80  percent  of  the  bottomland 
hardwoods  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  Valley  have  been  destroyed,  or 
19  million  acres  of  the  original  24  mil- 
lion acres.  Over  half  this  destruction 
has  been  in  Louisiana,  with  large 
amounts  also  in  Arkansas,  and  Missis- 
sippi. Federal  flood  control  projects 
and  small  watershed  projects  have  ac- 
celerated conversion  of  these  wetlands 


to  cropland.  An  estimated  2  percent  of 
the  remaining  bottomland  hardwood 
forests  are  lost  each  year. 

If  we  allow  this  destruction  to  con- 
tinue unabated,  we  will  virtually  elimi- 
nate for  all  time  one  of  our  most  valu- 
able ecosystems.  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  extirpating  from  this  continent  not 
just  a  single  species,  but  an  entire, 
unique  assemblage  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. 

Our  bottomland  hardwood  forests 
occupy  the  broad  flood  plains  that 
flank  many  of  the  major  rivers  in  the 
Southeastern  United  States.  The  larg- 
est single  area  of  bottomland  hard- 
woods occurs  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  Valley.  The  bottomland  hard- 
wood forests  in  this  region  are  among 
the  Nation's  most  Important  wetlands. 
They  are  prime  overwintering  grounds 
for  many  North  American  ducks,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  of  our  4  million 
wood  ducks  and  2.5  million  of  the  3- 
million  mallard  ducks  in  the  Mississip- 
pi flyway.  Numerous  fish  and  shellfish 
depend  on  the  flooded  hardwoods  for 
spawning  and  nursery  grounds.  Bot- 
tomland hardwoods  also  play  a  vital 
role  in  reducing  flooding  problems  by 
temporarily  storing  large  quantities  of 
water  and  by  slowing  the  speed  of 
flooding  waters.  In  the  process,  these 
wetlands  remove  chemicals  from  the 
water  such  as  fertilizers  and  trap  soil 
eroding  from  nearby  farmland. 

The  committee's  amendment  would 
require  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  miti- 
gate losses  of  bottomland  hardwoods 
from  water  resource  development 
projects  in-kind.  What  that  means  is 
that  the  destruction  or  degradation  of 
bottomland  hardwoods  must  be  offset 
by  the  protection  or  management  of 
other  bottomland  hardwoods.  It  does 
not  mean  that  we  offset  destruction  of 
this  endangered  ecosystem  with  pro- 
tection or  management  of  other  less 
valuable  and  less  scarce  ecosystems. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  allow 
the  destruction  of  100,000  acres  per 
year  or  more  of  bottomland  hard- 
woods without  adequate  mitigation. 
The  Council  on  Envlrorunental  Qual- 
ity has  stated  that: 

The  bottomland  hardwoods  In  the  South- 
east are  of  such  importance  as  wildlife  habi- 
tats, and  becoming  so  scarce,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  full,  In-klnd  replacement  should 
override  other  considerations. 

One  particularly  egregious  example 
of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  corps' 
present  mitigation  policy  is  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway.  This 
project  alone  has  caused  the  net  loss 
of  34,000  acres  of  bottomland  hard- 
woods in  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 
The  corps"  mitigation  plan  failed  to 
provide  for  replacement  of  these  losses 
by  protecting  or  managing  other  bot- 
tomland hardwood  areas,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  corps'  report  on  the 
Tenn-Tom  project  even  provided  an 
option  to  mitigate  losses  with  Inten- 


sive wildlife  management  of  national 
forest  lands,  which  are  Intended  to  be 
managed  on  a  multiple-use  basis.  In  a 
review  of  this  interagency  disagree- 
ment, the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  strongly  recommended  full  re- 
placement of  the  34,000  acres  lost, 
through  a  combination  of  manage- 
ment and  acquisition  of  bottomland 
hardwood  forests. 

The  coRunlttee's  amendment  would 
require  mitigation  of  the  loss  of  forest- 
ed wetlands  due  to  the  Tenn-Tom 
project  consistent  with  the  Council's 
recommendations  for  In-klnd  replace- 
ment of  bottomland  hardwoods.  The 
future  of  our  waterfowl,  of  our  fisher- 
ies and  shellfisheries,  and  of  our 
waters  requires  that  we  do  no  less. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  In  support  of  S.  1567,  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1985, 
which  provides  for  a  national  water  re- 
sources policy  and  vitally  needed  port 
development.  This  bill  will  ensure  that 
we  can  move  forward  on  the  long-de- 
layed development  and  Improvement  ■ 
of  our  Nation's  deep  water  harbors,  in- 
cluding the  Port  of  Baltimore. 

The  development  and  improvement 
of  our  Nation's  water  resources  infra- 
structure are  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance not  only  for  our  domestic  econo- 
my but  also  for  our  International  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy,  and.  I  might 
add,  national  security  considerations. 
Our  ports  and  harbors  are  a  vital  part 
of  our  Nation's  transportation  system 
and  indeed  our  economic  well-being. 
They  generate  revenue,  jobs,  com- 
merce, and  investment.  They  are  an 
essential  element  of  our  international 
trading  system. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  our  ports 
lag  behind  other  major  maritime  na- 
tions of  the  world.  While  it  has  been 
nearly  a  decade  since  comprehensive 
water  resources  development  legisla- 
tion was  last  enacted  In  this  country, 
our  major  trading  partners  Japan, 
Australia,  and  many  European  coun- 
tries have  moved  aggressively  to  devel- 
op a  deep  port  capacity,  which  can  ac- 
commodate modem,  deep  draft  csirgo 
ships.  Major  dredging  and  improve- 
ments of  the  Nation's  ports  are  essen- 
tial to  faclllUte  exports  and  trade, 
particularly  of  energy  resources  and 
agricultural  products.  If  this  Nation  Is 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  world  trade 
and  competition  today  and  In  the 
future,  these  Investments  must  be 
made  in  our  ports  and  harbors. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  one  of 
the  great  ports  of  the  world  and  one  of 
our  most  important  economic  re- 
sources—the Port  of  Baltimore.  An  es- 
timated 79,000  Jobs  are  related  to  the 
port  and  Its  operation.  Fully  one-tenth 
of  the  gross  SUte  product  Is  related  to 
the  port.  The  port  also  generates  more 
than  $300  million  in  SUte  and  local 
taxes  each  year. 
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Dredging  of  the  main  harbor  chan- 
nel from  its  current  depth  of  42  feet  to 
a  new  depth  of  50  feet  is  critical  if  the 
port  is  to  remain  competitive  and 
expand  its  import  and  export  of  bulk 
products  by  acconunodating  today's 
larger,  deep  draft  cargo  ships.  Balti- 
more is.  of  course,  a  major  coal  and 
grain  exporting  port.  These  bulk  car- 
goes and  manufacturercd  goods  are  ex- 
ported through  the  port  due  to  its 
proximity  to  the  midwestem  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  areas.  Unfor- 
timately,  however,  many  of  the  larger 
bulk  cargo  carrying  ships  cannot  fully 
load  in  Baltimore,  because  of  the  rela- 
tive shallowness  of  the  channel  depth. 
Dredging  the  main  channel  would  dra- 
matically increase  the  efficiency  of  op- 
erations of  many  of  these  ships  and 
will  allow  the  port  to  move  greater 
quantities  of  bulk  cargo  at  lower  costs. 

We,  in  Maryland,  have  waited  long 
and  patiently  for  improvements  to  the 
Baltimore  channel.  It  has  been  more 
than  15  years  since  the  Congress  au- 
thorized deepening  of  the  channel 
from  42  to  50  feet.  If  not  for  long  regu- 
latory and  legal  delays,  and  more  re- 
cently, the  delays  imposed  by  the  leg- 
islative battle  over  cost  sharing,  this 
project  would  have  been  100-percent 
federally  financed. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  deepening  harbors  and 
chaimels  should  rest  with  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers—a responsibility  which  dates 
back  over  160  years,  to  1824,  with  the 
congressional  enactment  of  the  first 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  so  strongly  ad- 
vocated by  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  Kentucky,  Henry  Clay.  As 
Clay  emphasized: 

There  are  some  improvements  emphati- 
cally national,  which  neither  the  policy,  the 
power  not  the  interest  of  any  State  would 
induce  it  to  accomplish,  and  which  could 
only  be  effected  by  the  application  of  the 
resources  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  sought  to  abandon 
this  settled  policy.  Nevertheless,  we 
now  have  a  basic  cost-sharing  formula, 
insisted  upon  by  the  administration. 
Although  the  formula  requires  a 
higher  degree  of  non-Federal  cost 
sharing,  it  basically  preserves  the  cen- 
tral role  played  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  our  deep-draft  commer- 
cial ports,  and  I  support  this  bill  as  a 
means  to  end  the  impasse  which  has 
delayed  sorely  needed  improvements 
to  all  our  ports  and  to  the  Port  of  Bal- 
timore in  particular,  for  so  long. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  comment  on  an  element  in  the 
House  water  resources  legislation  re- 
garding the  Baltimore  Harbor  dredg- 
ing project  which  was  not  fully  ad- 
dressed in  the  Senate  bill— reimburse- 
ment to  the  State  for  its  expeditures 
in  constructing  and  operating  the 
Hart-Miller  dredged  spoil  disposal  site. 


In  order  to  comply  with  the  original 
1970  authorization  of  the  Baltimore 
channel  project.  Governor  Hughes  and 
the  Maryland  General  Assembly  com- 
mitted extensive  resources  to  develop 
a  major  dredge  material  disposal  site 
at  Hart-Miller  Islands.  This  site  has 
been  completed  at  cost  of  $53  million— 
entirely  a  State  expenditure.  Mary- 
land understood  that  this  expenditure 
would  be  fully  reimbursed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  keeping  with  the 
authorization  and  the  100-percent 
Federal  financing  policy  at  that  time. 
Indeed,  the  Hampton  Roads.  VA.  Wil- 
mington. DE.  and  Philadelphia.  PA. 
dredge  disposal  sites  were  all  built  en- 
tirely at  Federal  expense. 

To  achieve  equity  with  these  other 
ports  and  to  keep  the  commitment 
made  by  the  Federal  Government 
when  the  Baltimore  channel  project 
was  first  authorized,  the  State  of 
Maryland  should  be  given  full  credit 
for  funds  already  spent  in  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  the  Hart-Miller 
disposal  area.  I  would  urge  the  Senate 
conferees  on  the  water  resources  legis- 
lation to  agree  to  the  House  provisions 
on  this  matter  and  give  Maryland  full 
Federal  reimbursement  for  the  Hart- 
Miller  site. 

I  would  also  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation 
so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  impor- 
tant task  of  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing the  competitive  positions  of  our 
ports. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  9  years  I  have  represented  Virginia 
in  Congress,  I  have  testified  time  and 
time  again  on  various  flood  control 
and  navigation  projects  of  critical  im- 
portance to  Virginia  cities  and  local- 
ities. It  is  regrettable  that  no  major 
public  works  bill  has  been  enacted 
since  1976.  I  know  that  every  Member 
here  is  aware  that  this  legislation  will 
finally  allow  States  and  localities  to 
proceed  with  the  water  resources  im- 
provement projects  essential  to  the 
econmic  growth  and  job  creation,  but 
more  importantly,  these  projects  will 
save  countless  lives  through  flood  con- 
trol and  hurricane  protection. 

Authorization  of  the  numerous 
projects  in  the  bill  is  long  overdue. 
The  $538  million  Port  of  Hampton 
Roads  dredging  project,  in  particular, 
is  of  great  economic  importance  to 
both  Virginia  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  failure  to  devise  a  system  for  fi- 
nancing port  development  has  resulted 
in  the  United  States  falling  seriously 
behind  our  trading  allies  in  providing 
the  type  of  bulk,  deep  draft  facilities 
so  necessary  to  international  trade. 
Improved  bulk  facilities  mean  lower 
transportation  costs,  a  more  competi- 
tive posture  for  U.S.  exports,  a  more 
favorable  balance  of  trade,  and  U.S. 
jobs.  If  we  had  embarked  on  an  ag- 
gressive   national    port    development 


program  5  years  ago.  we  would  have  a 
much  brighter  trade  picture  today. 

An  equally  important  reason  for  the 
deepening  and  improving  of  our  Na- 
tion's ports  is  their  vital  role  in  our 
commitment  to  a  modem  Navy.  The 
timely  deployment  of  ships  and  troops 
and  the  maintenance  of  adequate  lo-. 
gistical  support  can  only  be  assured  by 
modem,  well-maintained  harbors. 

In  addition  to  the  Port  of  Hampton 
Roads  Project.  S.  1567  includes  au- 
thorization for  Richmond's  $101.2  mil- 
lion James  River  basin  flood  control 
project,  the  $4.23  million  Willoughby 
spit  shoreline  protection  project.  $6.87 
million  Hampton  Roads  debris  remov- 
al project,  $35.2  million  Assateague 
Island  shoreline  protection  project, 
and  $36.5  million  for  the  Virginia 
Beach  shoreline  protection  project. 

The  tragic  flooding  that  occurred 
this  past  fall  in  the  James  River  basin 
is  graphic  evidence  of  the  need  for 
action.  It  was  a  tragic  event  and  the 
James  River  basin  flood  control 
project  will  help  to  ensure  that  this 
tragedy  will  not  occur  again. 

I  would  like  to  speak  on  another 
project  authorized  in  S.  1567,  the  $5.4 
million  Tangier  Island  seawall  project. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  personal  im- 
portance. I  have  worked  on  it  since  my 
days  as  a  freshman  Congressman  from 
the  First  District  of  Virginia. 

Tangier  Island  is,  quite  simply,  sink- 
ing. What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  distinct  way  of  life.  Ap- 
proximately 900  people  inhabit  the  is- 
land's 7  square  miles.  The  residents  of 
Tangier  are  descendants  of  the  origi- 
nal settlers  who  arrived  in  1686.  Like 
their  ancestors,  today's  islanders  rely 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  rich 
fish  and  shellfish  resources  for  their 
livelihoods.  There  are  few  places  in 
America  where  the  traditions  of  any 
earlier  era  are  so  well  preserved. 

However,  the  continuing  erosion  of 
the  western  shore  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  Tangier  Island  and  its 
people.  Erosion  is  progressing  at  such 
a  rapid  rate— 25-30  feet  per  year— that 
within  the  coming  decade,  the  air- 
port—a critical  link  to  the  outside 
world— will  become  inoperable  and  a 
major  portion  of  the  island  will  be 
lost. 

The  erosion  problem  has  been  inves- 
tigated on  two  occasions  in  the  late 
1970's  by  task  forces  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Virginia  Institute  of 
Marine  Science,  Virginia  Division  of 
Aeronautics,  Virginia  Water  Control 
Board,  Virginia  Department  of  High- 
ways. Virginia  Department  of  House 
and  Community  Development.  Virgin- 
ia Marine  Resources  Commission,  de- 
partment of  intergovernmental  af- 
fairs, and  the  town  of  Tangier.  After 
looking  at  an  array  of  alternative  solu- 
tions, both  task  forces  recommended 


construction  of  a  seawall  on  Tangier's 
western  shoreline. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  all  these 
projects  are  incredlbily  Important  to 
Virginia.  They  will  save  lives,  help  to 
defend  our  Nation,  and  foster  econom- 
ic growth  and  job  creation.  I  congratu- 
late my  colleagues  for  their  achieve- 
ment in  bringing  this  bill  before  the 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1567.  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1985.  I 
want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Senator 
Abdnor.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dsikota  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Water  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee, for  his  tireless  work  on  this  issue. 
I  also  want  to  commend  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee.  Mr.  Staf- 
roRD,  the  ranking  member  of  the  full 
committee.  Mr.  Bentsen.  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAM,  for  their  leadership. 
Mr.  Packwood,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  also  de- 
serves our  appreciation  for  his  able 
work  on  this  issue. 

This  is  a  long-awaited  day  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
President.  At  long  last,  this  is  the  day 
the  Senate  debates  an  omnibus  water 
resources  bill  which  hopefully,  will 
eventually  be  signed  into  law. 

Since  being  elected  to  the  Senate, 
passage  on  water  resources  legislation 
has  been  of  the  highest  priority  to  me. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  and 
worked  in  coalition  with  my  colleagues 
who  shared  my  commitment. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  met  with  Virginia's 
new  Governor,  Gerald  Baliles,  the 
leadership  of  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly, and  our  congressional  delega- 
tion about  a  wide  range  of  issues.  High 
on  the  list  of  Virginia  State  priorities 
is  passage  of  this  omnibus  water  re- 
sources bill.  Governor  Baliles  Is  the 
third  Governor  of  Virginia— preceded 
by  Gov.  John  Dalton  and  Gov.  Charles 
Robb— with  whom  I  have  worked  on 
this  legislation.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
persistence  and  cooperation  of  these 
three  Governors  in  shaping  this  legis- 
lation and  fulfilling  the  non-Federal 
commitment  which  Is  such  a  crucial 
part  of  this  proposal. 

Each  of  these  Governors  of  Virginia 
has  been  ably  staffed  by  the  executive 
director  of  the  Virginia  port  authority. 
Robert  Bray  and  the  general  counsel, 
Stan  Payne.  These  two  outstanding 
Virginia  public  servants  have  been 
available  on  a  minutes  notice  to  ana- 
lyze new  proposals  and  provide  the 
valuable  Insights  they  have  gained 
through  operating  one  of  America's 
largest  ports. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  dedi- 
cation and  assistance  of  the  Hampton 
Roads  Maritime  Association  particu- 
larly. T.  Parker  Host.  Jack  Mace,  and 
Dick  Counselman.  They  have  provided 
valuable  knowledge  about  how  the  leg- 


islative proposals  would  Impact  the 
private  Industry  who  are  the  llf  eblood 
of  the  port  system. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  Is 
supported  by  the  Hampton  Roads 
Maritime  Association  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia. 

It  was  a  particular  privilege  for  me. 
Mr.  President,  to  work  with  a  highly 
distinguished  group  of  my  colleagues 
In  1983  to  draft  omnibus  water  legisla- 
tion. Our  coalition  which  drafted  S. 
865  Included.  In  addition  to  myself, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Mattingly.  We  were 
convinced  then,  and  we  remain  con- 
vinced now,  that  the  cost-sharing 
structure  in  our  bill  was  equitable  and 
appropriate  both  for  our  national  port 
system  and  for  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 
It  is  gratifying  to  us  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  Senate  today  incorpo- 
rates many  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  legislation  which  we  introduced  3 
years  ago  this  month. 

The  Federal  interest  in  a  modem 
harbor  system  is  twofold:  To  promote 
America's  trade  potential  and  econom- 
ic strength,  as  well  as  to  meet  our  de- 
fense commitments. 

The  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  world  demand  for  its 
goods  by  developing  a  more  competi- 
tive port  transportation  system. 

Likewise,  the  constitutional  obliga- 
tion to  provide  for  the  Nation's  de- 
fense demands  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continue  Its  strong  role  In 
supplying  both  our  allies'  and  our  own 
energy  needs. 

The  Federal  role  Is  further  high- 
lighted by  our  country's  commitment 
to  the  construction  of  a  600-ship  Navy 
to  bolster  our  Nation's  defenses. 

The  quick  and  efficient  deployment 
and  servicing  of  troops  and  equipment 
must  be  assured  by  modem,  well-main- 
tained harbors. 

Our  national  port  system  annually 
transports  in  excess  of  $318  billion  In 
waterbome  foreign  commerce  and  gen- 
erates $7  billion  in  customs  revenues. 

A  strong  port  system  which  in- 
creases our  capacity  to  export  reduces 
our  balance  of  trade  deficit  and  makes 
a  positive  contribution  to  employment 
in  every  State  In  the  Nation. 

We  have  to  look  back  a  few  years  to 
understand  why  this  proposal  Is  so  sig- 
nificant to  Appalachian  States.  The 
short  answer  Is  jobs— Jobs  to  produce 
and  move  coal. 

In  1981,  over  170  coal  ships  waited  at 
anchor  at  Hampton  Roads.  VA.  to  load 
American  coal.  Every  day  that  they 
idly  "swung  on  the  hook"— as  those  of 
us  who  have  been  to  sea  refer  to  that 
problem— enormous  sums  of  money 
wasted  away.  Other  coal  ports  experi- 
enced slmllsj-  backlogs. 

This  problem  demanded  solution  or 
jobs  would  be  lost  In  the  coalfields,  as 
Indeed  they  have  been  lost,  and  the 
United  States  would  lose  not  only 
present  but  long-term  economic  advan- 


tages. Our  competitors  moved  to  fill 
the  gap,  and  they  are  still  moving. 
Fortunately,  this  legislation,  I  hope, 
will  now  enter  the  United  SUtes  In 
that  race  as  a  strong  competitor. 

In  1985.  628  colliers  loaded  coal  in 
Hampton  Roads.  Of  those.  284  or  45 
percent  could  have  sailed  deeper  than 
the  authorized  charmel  depth.  These 
ships  that  could  have  sailed  deeper 
averaged  52.5  feet  of  maximum  draft; 
35  percent  actually  did  sail  deeper 
than  the  authorized  channel  depth  by 
waiting  to  sail  at  high  tide.  Additional- 
ly. 188  ships  or  29  percent  of  all  coal 
ships  calling  at  the  port  in  1985  could 
have  losuled  fully  with  construction  of 
the  proposed  50  foot  outbound  chan- 
nel. If  all  the  ships  calling  at  Hampton 
Roads  had  sailed  fully  loaded,  over  3 
million  more  tons  of  coal  could  have 
been  shipped  through  Hampton  Roads 
in  1985. 

While  coal  demand  is  lower  today, 
the  vision  of  those  waiting  colliers 
should  never  leave  our  minds.  The 
world  is  constantly  searching  for  a 
stable,  long-term  source  of  reasonably 
priced  energy.  The  United  States  in 
1981  was  not  ready,  to  meet  that 
demand. 

The  next  time  that  demand  arises.  It 
Is  hoped  that  this  legislation  will  have 
been  adopted  and  we  will  be  prepared. 
Most  energy-dependent  nations, 
aware  of  the  enormous  volumes  of  coal 
they  will  need  to  convert  from  OPEC 
oil,  have  or  plan  to  deepen  their  har- 
bors to  accommodate  super  coal  col- 
liers. When  super  colliers  can  sail  fully 
loaded,  there  is  substantial  transporta- 
tion savings. 

South  Africa.  Canada,  and  Australia, 
our  chief  competitors  in  the  world  coal 
trade,  are  ahead  In  the  race  and  deep- 
ening their  channels  and  portside  fa- 
cilities. Our  energy  trading  partners 
have  made  it  very  clear  that,  unless 
the  United  States  expeditiously  builds 
deepdraft  charmels,  they  will  look 
elsewhere  for  their  long-term  needs. 

What  would  this  mean  to  the  United 
States?  A  drastic  loss  to  America's  bal- 
ance of  payments  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  in 
the  coalfields  and  supporting  indus- 
tries. 

Unemployment  in  the  coalfields  of 
Virginia  has  reached  the  Intolerable 
level  of  30  percent.  We  must  put 
American  miners  back  to  work  by  Im- 
proving our  harbors  and  capturing 
more  of  the  world  trade.  And  we  must 
do  It  now. 

S.  1567  authorizes  the  deepening  of 
the  Port  of  Hampton  Roads  to  55  feet 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $538  million  at 
a  benefit  cost  rate  of  3.6  to  1.  The  bill 
allows  the  project  to  be  built  in  opera- 
ble segments.  The  Virginia  Port  Au- 
thority Is  close  to  signing  a  contract 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
struct a  50-foot  outbound  channel  at  a 
cost  of  $47.6  million  to  be  cost  shared 
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by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State.  The  Virginia  General  Assembly 
has  appropriated  the  funds  to  pay  the 
State  share. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Statfoiu)  and  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Abdnor  for  their 
willingness  to  include  vitally  impor- 
tant flood  control  and  beach  erosion 
abatement  projects  in  Virginia. 

Since  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have 
sought  to  provide  critically  needed 
protection  from  beach  erosion  for 
Tangier  Island  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
This  tiny  island  is  home  for  800  resi- 
dents who  have  been  watching  this 
historic  island  erode  away  yearly. 

Shoreline  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island  eroded  about  42  feet  since  Janu- 
ary 1985,  bringing  waters  dangerously 
close  to  Tangier's  $3.5  million  sewage 
treatment  plant,  and  leaving  less  than 
20  feet  of  protection  for  the  airport 
runway.  The  airport  is  the  island's 
only  connection  to  mainland  Virginia 
in  the  wintertime. 

The  provision  of  S.  1567  establishes 
new  small  project  authority  for 
streambank  erosion  directing  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  build  an  8,200 
foot  riprap  seawall  around  the  western 
shoreline  to  control  this  erosion  and 
protect  their  airport  and  sewage  treat- 
ment plant. 

The  city  of  Richmond  along  the 
James  River  suffered  $82  million  in 
flood  damages  in  1969  and  1972.  This 
destruction  occurred  at  a  time  when 
the  city  was  renovating  its  downtown 
area  and  trying  to  attract  new  busi- 
ness development  to  its  inner-city.  The 
proposed  floodwall  for  the  downtown 
area  consists  of  constructing  flood- 
walls  and  levees  on  both  sides  of  the 
river. 

Again  in  November  1985,  the  city 
suffered  $47  million  in  damages  due  to 
flooding.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers estimates  that  $41  million  of 
the  damages  could  have  been  prevent- 
ed if  the  floodwall  was  in  place.  Such  a 
project  is  critical  to  economic  stability, 
growth  and  sustained  employment  op- 
portunities for  Richmond. 

The  Virginia  Beach  erosion  and  hur- 
ricane protection  plan  has  received  a 
favorable  environmental  statement 
and  chief  of  engineers'  report.  This 
plan  provides  for  raising  the  existing 
seawall,  continuing  beach  nourish- 
ment and  enhancing  the  dune  line  of 
the  6-miIe  area  of  shoreline  between 
Rudee  Inlet  and  89th  Street,  the 
major  tourist  area  of  the  beach. 

The  added  protection  not  only  pro- 
vides increased  safety  for  area  resi- 
dents, but  also  reduces  the  threat  of 
destruction  to  residential,  public  and 
commercial  property  behind  the  exist- 
ing seawall  which  is  now  estimated  to 
be  worth  more  than  $370  million. 

The  Hampton  Roads  drift  removal 
project  expands  the  area  currently  au- 
thorized for  debris  removal  based  on 


the  recommendations  of  the  board  of 
engineers  for  rivers  and  harbors.  This 
project  is  necessary  to  remove  floating 
debris  and  unused  piers  that  contrib- 
ute to  the  debris  to  ensure  the  safe 
navigation  through  the  harbors  of 
Norfolk  and  Newport  News  and  all  of 
Hampton  Roads. 

A  project  of  smaller  scope  is  the 
shoreline  erosion  control  project  for 
the  WiUoughby  Spit— Ocean  View  area 
of  the  city  of  Norfolk.  The  plan  pro- 
vides for  restoration  of  7.3  miles  of 
shoreline  between  WiUoughby  Spit 
and  Little  Creek  Channel  which  is  nec- 
essary for  beach  erosion  control  and 
hurricane  protection.  The  location  and 
orientation  of  this  shoreline  make  it 
susceptible  to  storm  damage  and  ero- 
sion, which  not  only  creates  property 
damage,  but  also  endangers  health 
and  safety. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Chairman  Staf- 
ford for  agreeing  to  include  the  Roa- 
noke River  upper  basin  project  in  the 
committee-amendment  package.  This 
area  of  Virginia  was  especially  hard 
hit  by  the  November,  1985  flooding, 
and  because  of  the  favorable  chief's 
report,  I  wrote  the  chairman  request- 
ing the  inclusion  of  this  project  during 
floor  consideration  of  S.  1567.  Particu- 
larly, the  channelization  of  the  river 
will  provide  protection  for  the  city's 
sewage  treatment  plant  and  the  Roa- 
noke Memorial  Hospital.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  favorable  response  to 
my  request,  and  associate  myself  with 
my  Virginia  colleague's  remarks  on 
the  merits  of  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  S.  1567. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  personally  thank  Sena- 
tors Stafford,  Bentsen,  Abdnor,  and 
MoYNiHAN  for  including  technical 
amendment  25  as  part  of  the  floor 
managers  package  for  consideration 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Amendment  25  includes  authoriza- 
tion for  the  United  States  to  contrib- 
ute $41.1  million  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  two  reservoir  structures  in  Sas- 
katchewan. The  proposed  Rafferty 
and  Alameda  Dams,  together,  would 
provide  protection  from  over  a  100- 
year-frequency  flood  on  the  Souris 
Basin,  significantly  greater  than  the 
25-year  protection  which  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  authorized  Lake  Darling 
project. 

Under  the  amendment,  Rafferty, 
and  Alameda  will  be  considered 
project  features  of  the  modified  Lake 
Darling  project.  I  would  like  to  insert 
for  the  Record  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  sup- 
port of  the  modified  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Departmeht  or  thk  Armt. 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretaiit, 
Washington,  DC,  November  27,  1985. 

Hon.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK, 

U.S.  Senate.  WAshington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bitrdick:  I  am  responding 
to  your  letter  of  October  25.  1985,  concern- 
ing substitution  of  flood  control  storage  In 
two  proposed  reservoirs  in  Canada  for  the 
authorized  flood  control  storage  In  Lake 
Darling,  North  Dakota.  As  noted  during  our 
October  1,  1985.  meeting  with  you.  Premier 
Grant  Devlne.  and  others,  we  believe  such  a 
substitution  could  be  beneficial  for  interests 
in  Canada  and  in  this  country. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  using  preliminary  data  avail- 
able from  their  ongoing  study  and  from  Ca- 
nadian sources,  has  determined  that  up  to 
400.000  acre  feet  of  flood  control  storage 
could  be  used  at  the  Rafferty  and  Alameda 
sites  in  conjunction  with  modified  operation 
of  the  Canadian  Boundary  Dam  and  the  ex- 
isting Lake  Darling  to  provide  100  year  pro- 
tection for  MInot.  Storage  in  the  Canadian 
project  would  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
raising  Lake  Darling,  but  a  new  outlet  at 
Lake  Darling  Dam  and  levees  and  other 
downstream  measures  would  still  be  re- 
quired to  accommodate  flood  releases. 

Subject  to  enactment  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation, appropriation  of  funds  and  procedur- 
al approval  by  the  Department  of  State,  we 
are  prepared  to  move  forward  with  Sas- 
katchewan in  the  construction  of  the  Raf- 
ferty and  Alameda  reservoir  projects.  Based 
on  our  current  estimates  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  contribute  $41.1  million  during  con- 
struction of  the  two  projects.  This  amount 
includes  up  front  compensation  for  the  U.S. 
share  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
these  reservoir  facilities  and  the  additional 
operation  expense  of  Boundary  Dam  by  the 
Province  over  the  useful  physical  lives  of 
the  projects. 

Should  Saskatchewan  elect  to  pursue  only 
the  Rafferty  project,  we  would  be  willing  to 
contribute  $26.7  million  which  Includes  an 
allowance  for  maintenance  of  Rafferty  and 
the  additional  operation  costs  of  Boundary 
Dam.  The  amounts  we  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Canadian  projects  are  based 
on  an  allocation  of  the  cost  for  Including 
flood  control  storage  with  the  water  supply 
projects  at  these  sites,  and  are  limited  to 
costs  which  will  result  In  the  same  net  bene- 
fits we  would  receive  from  raising  Lake  Dar- 
ling plus  associated  work. 

Any  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  execute  these  proposals 
would  have  to  provide  for  a  detailed  reser- 
voir operation  plan  to  ensure  maximum  pos- 
sible flood  damage  reduction  within  the  U.S. 
and  to  ensure  the  minimum  possible  adverse 
effects  on  the  migratory  waterfowl  refuges 
managed  by  the  United  States  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  I  would  not  anticipate  any 
unusual  problems  In  coordinating  such  an 
agreement  with  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice and  the  Province  to  achieve  a  mutually 
beneficial  operating  plan. 

With  regard  to  the  draft  legislation  you 
furnished  with  your  letter.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  you  have  agreed  to  modify 
this  language  to  provide  for  deauthorizatlon 
of  Burlington  Dam  If  the  Canadian  projects 
go  forward,  and  for  application  of  the  flood 
control  cost  sharing  described  in  Title  VII  of 
S.  1567  for  that  portion  of  the  cost  which 
exceeds  the  cost  of  raising  Lake  Darling 
four  feet  and  associated  work.  We  l>elieve 
this  modification  is  essential  to  obtain  full 
Administration  support. 


The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  participation  with  Canada  as  pro- 
posed in  this  letter.  However,  no  conunit- 
ment  can  be  made  at  this  time  as  to  when 
any  estimate  of  appropriations  would  be 
submitted  for  construction  of  the  project.  If 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  since  this 
would  be  governed  by  the  Presidents  budg- 
etary objectives  as  determined  by  the  then 
prevailing  fiscal  situation. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  Premier  Devine's 
response    regarding    these    proposals    and 
stand  ready  to  provide  any  further  assist- 
ance or  clarifications  as  may  be  desired. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  K.  Dawson, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 

(CivU  Works/. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
approved  the  project  and  established 
along  with  the  corps  a  Federal  project 
cost  of  $69.1  million.  This  cost  includes 
the  United  States  contribution  to  the 
Canadian  structures,  downstream  local 
protection  and  floodprooflng  measures 
and  related  dam  safety  features.  The 
total  project  cost  does  not  Include  the 
Velva  levee  feature  because  it  has  pro- 
ceeded under  separate  local  coopera- 
tion signed  November  20,  1985.  and  Is 
In  the  final  stage  of  construction.  The 
local  cost  share  agreement  on  this 
project  is  unique  because  It  Is  a  combi- 
nation of  an  existing  project  and  new 
construction.  For  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  Insert  the  following  tables 
which  the  corps  and  OMB  used  In  es- 
tablishing the  Federal  project  cost. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE   1. -SOURIS  RIVER   BASIN  ALTERNATIVE  FLOOD 
CONTROL  PROJECT,  DERIVATION  OF  NON-FEDERAL  CON- 
TRIBUTION PURSUANT  TO  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 
[OcM«  IMS  dolinl 


TABLE  2.-LAKE  DARLING  ALTERNATIVE  MODIFICATIONS, 
COST  OF  PROJEQ  FEATURES  WITH  5,000  CFS  OPERAT- 
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TABLE  3.-LAKE  DARLING  4-FOOT  RAISE  AND  RELATED 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Services  has 
determined  that  the  Canadian  struc- 
tures and  related  dam  safety  measures 
at  the  two  existing  wildlife  refuges 
(100,000)  acres  would  not  interfere 
with  Its  overall  objectives  of  utilizing 
the  1930  Lake  Darling  Dam  for  both 
conservation  of  water  and  flood  con- 
trol. I  would  like  to  place  In  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Services  which  outlines  the  Agency's 
position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DcPARTMKirr  or  thi  IirmtioR, 

Fish  and  Wilslift  Service, 
Washington,  DC.  November  IS,  198S. 
Hon.  Qukntin  N.  Burdick, 
U.S.  SenaU,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  SEifAXOR  Bdrdick:  Thank  you  for 
the  meeting  on  November  7,  1985.  with  your 
staff  and  Corps  of  Engineers'  (Corps)  repre- 
sentatives regarding  proposed  changes  to 
the  Lake  Darling  project.  The  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  been  involved  for  many 


years  In  devtsing  an  effective  strategy  for 
modification  to  the  Lake  Darling  dam. 
These  strategies  have  been  premised  on 
flood  protection  to  Minot.  North  DakoU. 
and  as  a  source  of  water  for  the  Upper 
Souris  and  the  J.  Clark  Salyer  National 
Wildlife  Refuges  (NWR). 

The  Service  understands  the  necessity  for 
prompt  action  on  the  proposal  for  reliance 
on  two  Canadian  dams  for  the  purpose  of 
flood  control  In  lieu  of  changes  to  the  Lake 
Darling  dam.  The  Service  Is  required  to 
comment  on  the  Impacts  to  fish  and  wildlife 
on  such  projects  pursuant  to  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act.  We  would  like  to 
ensure  the  Service's  continued  advisory  role 
with  the  Corps  on  this  project. 

During  the  meeting,  the  following  points 
were  discussed.  The  Corps  explained  that 
the  flood  operation  for  the  Souris  River 
would  include  the  use  of  lake  Darling,  and 
the  mitigation  provided  by  downstream  im- 
provements from  Lake  Darling  would  be  the 
same  as  for  the  originally  proposed  four 
foot  raise  In  the  Lake  Darling  dam.  The  op- 
erating plan  remains  to  be  developed  and 
some  changes  in  the  flood  release  schedule 
may  be  required  by  the  combined  operation 
of  the  Canadian  dams  and  Lake  Darling. 
The  Service  expressed  its  desire  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  the  operating 
plan. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  Lake 
Darling  has  been  operated  both  for  flood 
control  and  conservation  purposes  despite 
the  fact  that  the  dam  was  authorized  to 
conserve  water  for  use  on  the  two  refuges. 
As  the  waters  of  the  Souris  River  are  develr 
oped  and  used  in  the  Canadian  dams,  the 
priority  for  operation  of  Lake  Darling  will 
be  dictated  by  its  authorized  water  conser- 
vation purposes.  Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Service.  It  will  probably  be  possible  to  have 
a  combined  operation  of  the  Canadian  dama 
and  Lake  Darling  that  will  satisy  both  con- 
servation and  flood  control  objectives.  The 
discussion  also  concerned  the  safety  aspects 
of  the  Lake  Darling  dam.  It  was  indicated 
that  many  flood  control  and  water  conserva- 
tion aspects  of  improvement  to  the  dam  are 
intertwined  and  should  go  foward  together. 
One  example  is  the  construction  of  a  new 
outlet  structure  at  Lake  Darling,  a  Corps  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  rehablliution  of  the 
spillway  which  is  a  Service  responsibility. 
Other  examples  exist  which  will  require  de- 
lineation of  responsibilities  between  the 
Corps  and  the  Service. 

In  summary,  the  Service  expressed  the 
following  concerns  regarding  the  new  pro- 
posal: (1)  water  quality  and  quantity  func- 
tional criteria  should  be  met  for  the  Upper 
Souris  and  the  J.  Clark  Salyer  NWR's.  (2) 
adequate  mitigation  should  be  provided  for 
both  direct  and  Indirect  environmental  im- 
pacts In  any  subsequent  planning  and  oper- 
ating activities  for  the  proposal:  and  (3)  an 
appropriate  agreement  should  be  reached 
concerning  cost-sharing  between  the  Service 
and  the  Corps  associated  with  upgrades  to 
the  Lake  Darling  dam. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  Mr.  Robert 
K.  Dawson,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  lor 
Civil  Works,  will  be  forwarding  you  a  letter 
which  mentions  these  polnu.  Since  your  Oc- 
tober 31.  less  letter  Indicated  that  this  pro- 
posal is  under  serious  review,  we  would  ap- 
preciate your  consideration  of  these  points 
in  any  subsequent  action  taken  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  E.  LAMannoN, 
Acting  Deputy  Director. 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  Sas- 
katchewan Premier  Devine  announced 
on  February  12  of  this  year  that  he  in- 
tends to  proceed  with  the  planned  con- 
struction of  both  Raf ferty  and  Alame- 
da reservior  structures.  The  State  De- 
partment has  been  requested  by  the 
corps  to  open  diplomatic  relations 
with  Canada  to  negotiating  an  agree- 
ment, the  corps  will  proceed  with  the 
Lake  Darling  project  as  authorized  in 
1982.  However.  I  am  very  optimistic 
that  the  necessary  details  can  be 
worked  out.  so  Canada  can  proceed 
with  its  July  1987  construction  start 
on  Rafferty. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  has  in- 
corporated the  Ocean  City  and  Assa- 
teague  Island  beach  erosion  control 
and  hurricane  protection  project  into 
S.  1567,  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1985.  Specifically,  the  bill 
authorizes  $35,200,000  to  be  cost 
shared  with  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  the  town  of  Ocean  City  for  widen- 
ing and  raising  the  beach  and  con- 
structing a  dune  line  and  sheet  pile 
bulkhead  for  100-year  storm  protec- 
tion. 

The  damage  caused  to  Ocean  City 
beaches  and  public  and  private  proper- 
ty by  Hurricane  Gloria  last  October 
underscores  the  need  to  provide  more 
protection  for  the  area  from  hurri- 
canes and  major  storms.  Hurricane 
Gloria  swept  away  over  4  feet  of  pro- 
tective beachfront,  and  caused  $15  mil- 
lion in  damages  to  public  properties, 
hotels,  residences,  and  businesses.  The 
hurricane,  in  addition  to  erosion  of  the 
beach  which  has  averaged  over  2  feet 
per  year  at  Ocean  City  and  over  30 
feet  per  year  on  the  northern  portion 
of  Assateague  Island,  has  left  the  area 
increasingly  viilnerable  to  destruction 
from  the  sea.  A  recent  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  study  projects  that 
in  the  next  40  years,  a  rising  sea  level 
could  double  the  rate  of  shore  erosion. 
Unless  swift  action  is  taken  to  restore 
the  beach,  Maryland's  principal  beach 
resort  area  could  be  heavily  damaged 
by  future  storms  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
natural  sand  buffer  from  the  ocean. 
The  authorization  contained  in  the 
Water  Resources  bill  will  ensiire  that 
this  project  can  get  underway  shortly. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
authorization  for  construction  of  the 
Ocean  City  beach  erosion  control  and 
hurricane  protection  project  is  the 
result  of  a  detailed  study  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  completed  in  Feb- 
ruary 1981.  After  careful  deliberation, 
the  corps  rejected  an  alternative 
"groin"  plan  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  town  of 
Ocean  City  recommended  the  plan 
that  is  authorized  in  this  bill.  The 
corps  has  concluded  that  the  recom- 
mended plan  is  economically  justifi- 
able and  environmentally  acceptable. 


I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  chairman,  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  committee  and  staff  of 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  for  their  efforts  on  this 
legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  measure. 

THRXI  AmUATED  TRIBES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Technical  amend- 
ment 27  provides  that  as  condition  for 
transfer  of  the  Four  Bears  Complex  to 
the  tribes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or shall  transfer  to  the  U.S.  tribal 
lands  of  equal  value  that  are  needed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  oper- 
ation of  the  Garrison  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir I*roject.  North  Dakota.  The  corps 
and  the  tribal  government  have  identi- 
fied the  "equal  value"  lands  as  82 
tracts  comprising  433.06  acres  The 
legal  descriptions  and  maps  depicting 
the  location  of  the  82  parcels  were  fur- 
nished by  the  corps.  The  additional 
land  would  place  all  property  lying 
below  1854  ms.s.l.  [mean  sea  level], 
except  for  nine  tracts  held  in  trust  for 
individual  Indians,  under  corps  juris- 
diction. 

The  Four  Bears  Complex,  compris- 
ing two  parcels  of  land— totaling  152 
acres— is  located  on  a  peninsula  at 
Lake  Sakakawea.  The  main  facility  on 
the  complex  is  a  hotel  the  tribes  fi- 
nanced through  a  loan  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
[EDA].  This  debt  is  in  the  process  of 
being  waived  by  EDA  pending  comple- 
tion of  an  audit  and  fulfillment  of 
other  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the 
tribes.  However,  to  protect  property 
interests  held  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment until  the  waiver  process  is  com- 
pleted subsection  (e)  was  inserted. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  amendment 
transfers  land  already  leased  to  the 
tribes  for  management  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Four  Bears  Complex.  Be- 
cause the  current  market  value  of  the 
433  acres  in  the  82  tracts  is  very  low, 
the  corps  has  determined  it  would 
accept  the  transfer  as  "equal  value" 
and  will  not  require  additional  acreage 
in  the  future  from  the  tribes  under 
this  provision  of  law. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  This  legislation 
would  allow  Indians  continued  use  of 
adjacent  land  for  grazing  purposes 
and,  the  right  to  water  their  livestock 
at  the  edge  of  the  reservoir  pool  which 
is  normally  1850  m.s.l.  However,  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  assume 
liability  for  any  damages  suffered  by 
livestock  or  persons  due  to  fluctua- 
tions in  the  reservoir  pool.  The  corps 
does  not  envision  a  management  prob- 
lem because  pool  level  changes  are  an- 
nounced and  increases  occur  at  the 
rate  of  2  inches  per  day. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  corps  and  floor  managers  have 
agreed  to  accept  this  amendment.  The 
Federal  Government  acquired  152.679 
acres  held  by  tribal  members  for  the 
Garrison  Reservoir  project.  As  a 
result,    the    vast   majority    of    tribal 


members  were  forced  to  relocate 
aroimd  the  boundary  of  Lake  Sa- 
kakawea. thus  destroying  their  major 
cultural  and  community  centers. 
Return  of  this  land  is  important  be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  the  tribal 
government  headquarters  and  symbol- 
ic significance  of  redressing  the  inequi- 
ties created  by  the  Federal  project. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  I  would 
like  to  note  that  subsection  (c)  de- 
scribes the  land  transfer  to  the  corps 
as  one  necessary  "for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Garrison  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project."  By  so  describ- 
ing this  land,  the  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  the  mineral  rights  therein 
are  retained  by  the  tribes,  pursuant  to 
title  II  of  Public  Law  98-602.  The  98th 
Congress  restored  tribal  ownership  of 
mineral  interests  in  the  lands  acquired 
by  the  corps  for  Garrison. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  would  like  to 
insert  for  the  Recoiu>  a  letter  written 
on  behalf  of  the  tribes  which  accepts 
the  corps  offer. 

The  letter  follows: 

HoBBS,  STRAns.  Dean  &,  Wilder. 
Washington,  DC,  January  22,  1986. 
Re  Four  Bear  Transfer  Legislation. 
Hon.  QuEifTiN  N.  BuROiCK, 
U.S.  Senate,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Buroick:  This  is  in  re- 
sptonse  to  your  letter  dated  December  27. 
1985  to  Ms.  Alyce  Spotted  Bear.  Chairper- 
son of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the 
Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  concerning  your 
efforts  to  have  the  so-called  Four  Bears 
complex  transferred  in  trust  to  the  Tribe. 
At  the  Tribe's  instruction,  we  are  respond- 
ing to  your  letter. 

First,  on  behalf  of  the  Tribe,  we  express 
our  sincere  appreciation  to  you  and  your 
staff  for  the  efforts  you  have  made  to  trans- 
fer the  152  acres  that  comprise  the  Four 
Bears  complex  from  Corps  of  Engrineers  Ju- 
risdiction to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
hold  in  trust  for  the  Tribe. 

Your  December  27  letter  enclosed  a  re- 
vised amendment  to  S.  1567  by  which  the 
transfer  would  be  accomplished  and  re- 
quested the  Tribe's  position  on  this  propos- 
al. Suggested  by  the  Corps  of  B^ngineers. 
this  revised  proposal  calls  for  the  Tribe  to 
exchange  certain  existing  reservation  lands 
that  are  of  "equal  value"  for  the  152-acre 
Pour  Bears  complex. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  the  December 
11.  1985  memorandum  from  William  P. 
Thompson.  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Civil  Works 
Branch,  identified  91  small  parcels  of  land 
comprising  521.90  acres  scattered  around 
the  Reservation  which  they  deem  to  be  of 
"equal  value"  to  the  152-acre  Pour  Bears 
complex.  The  Tribe,  in  consultation  with 
the  real  estate  services  personnel  at  the 
Port  Berthold  Agency  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  examined  the  legal  descrip- 
tions of  these  91  parcels  and  found  that 
nine  of  the  parcels  are  not  owned  by  the 
Tribe.  Those  parcels,  comprising  88.84  acres 
are: 

Tract  1.  Parcel  5. 7.89  acres. 

Tract  1,  Parcel  6.  2.50  acres. 

Tract  1.  Parcel  8,  3.90  acres. 

Tract  1,  Parcel  14,  0.92  acres. 

Tract  1,  Parcel  48,  10.88  acres. 

Tract  1,  Parcel  49, 8.26  acres. 


Tract  1,  Parcel  54,  50.76  acres. 

Tract  I.  Parcel  82,  1.89  acres. 

Tract  1,  Parcel  83, 1.84  acres. 

Because  the  Tribe  does  not  own  these  par- 
cels, it,  of  course,  has  no  authority  to  agree 
to  a  transfer  of  them  to  the  Corps.  Thus, 
they  must  be  removed  from  the  list  of 
"equal  value"  lands  slated  for  exchange. 

The  Tribe  owns  the  remaining  82  parcels 
identified  by  the  Corps,  and  will  support  the 
proposed  amendment  to  S.  1567  insofar  as  It 
calls  for  the  exchange  of  these  lands  for  the 
Pour  Bears  complex.  Ths  support  Is  offered 
in  view  of  your  assurance  that  you  will  es- 
tablish legislative  history  (either  through  a 
committee  report  entry  or  through  a  Senate 
floor  colloquy)  which  demonstrates  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  considers  the  82  identi- 
fied parcels  owned  by  the  Tribe  to  be  full 
consideration  for  the  transfer  and  will  not, 
in  the  future,  request  any  further  consider- 
ation for  the  transfer. 

We  note  with  appreciation  that  you  have 
agreed  to  the  Tribe's  request  to  add  bill  lan- 
guage which  sUtes  that  the  Tribe  reUins 
the  right  to  use  the  land  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  grazing  and 
agricultural  purposes  when  these  lands  are 
not  subject  to  flooding. 

Please  let  us  know  if  you  have  any  ques- 
tions about  the  Tribe's  position  on  this 
amendment  to  S.  1567.  We  hope  that  the 
measure  can  be  acted  upon  rapidly  in  this 
session  of  the  99th  Congress. 

Again,    thank   you   for   your  efforts   on 
behalf  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Hobbs. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Subsequent  to  send- 
ing this  letter,  the  tribes  raised  an  ad- 
ditional point  on  subsection  (d)  which 
requires  clarification.  The  corps  would 
receive  a  flowage  easement  to  1,860 
m.s.l.  when  the  parcels  requested  in 
consideration  are  to  be  taken  at  1,854 
m,s.l.  The  corps  requests  an  additional 
6  feet  for  soil  erosion,  water  satura- 
tion, and  sloughing  purposes.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  mean  sea 
levels  is  approximately  20  to  30  feet 
aroimd  the  perimeter  of  the  peninsula. 

The  flowage  easement  can  be  de- 
fined a  deed  restriction  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  check  with 
the  corps  prior  to  approving  property 
improvements.  Consultation  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  construction  of  fa- 
cilities susceptible  to  damage  caused 
by  erosion  and  sloughing  of  banks  due 
to  reservoir  operations.  It  does  not 
apply  to  construction  of  a  pier  or 
marina  because  such  structures  are  de- 
signed to  meet  reservoir  operations. 

The  corps  does  not  anticipate  a  need 
to  adjust  the  alignment  beyond  1.860 
m.s.l.  If  more  land  is  required,  the 
corps  must  notify  the  tribes  and  Justi- 
fy the  need  based  on  project  oper- 
ations. 

Public  Law  98-602.  mentioned  previ- 
ously by  Senator  Andrews,  provides  in 
section  206,  a  mechanism  for  the  corps 
and  Interior  to  enter  into  agreements 
for  the  transfer  of  any  additional 
lands  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
Garrison.  Because  the  additional  land 
that  may  be  eventually  acquired  under 
(d)(2)  is  small,  the  committee  felt  it 
would  be  administratively  burdensome 


for  the  corps  to  acquire  the  property 
under  section  206.  Any  additional 
funds  which  would  have  resulted  from 
section  206  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
grazing  rights  conferred  under  this 
amendment. 

Are  the  floor  managers  in  agreement 
with  the  points  raised  in  this  discus- 
sion on  the  content  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  points  raised  are 
in  agreeement  with  the  intent  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  concur  with  that 
assessment. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  there  are  many  people  who 
are  in  part  responsible  for  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor,  and  one  of 
those  who  has  worked  hardest  to 
achieve  this  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Senator  Packwood.  Title  8  of 
this  bill  could  never  have  been  devel- 
oped without  his  able  leadership  in 
the  Finance  Committee. 

We  certainly  want  to  thank  Senator 
Packwood  because  this  title  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  that 
had  to  be  overcome  before  we  could 
come  before  the  Senate  with  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  Senators 
Stafford,  Bentsen,  Moynihan,  and 
myself.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  that  the 
committee  amendment  is  pending.  It 
must  be  laid  aside  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared.  We  are  on  the  Finance 
Committee  amendment.  Only  amend- 
ments to  it  are  in  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendment  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMINDiailT  NO.  1*T« 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments  to  the  bill,  to  authorize  cer- 
tain projects  recently  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses) 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Stafford,  Bentsew,  Moy- 
NiHAif,  and  myself,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  technical  and  other  clarifica- 
tions to  8.  1567,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  I}akot«  [Mr. 
Abdnor],  for  himself  and  Senators  Stkt- 
roRD,  Bentsen.  and  Moynihan  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1676. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  printed  later  In 
the  Record  under  amendments  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  This  amendment  is  In 
almost  every  respects  identical  to  the 
committee  leadership  amendment, 
which  was  printed  on  pages  4337 
through  4334  of  the  March  11.  19M. 
Congressional  Record. 

The  only  changes  are  several  typo- 
graphical errors,  as  well  as  five  minor 
clarifications.  Briefly,  these  changes 
are  as  follows: 

The  first  change  involves  a  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  of  title  3  of  the  bill  in- 
volving Hempstead  Harl>or,  NY.  A 
large  number  of  derelict  vessels  along 
the  western  shoreline  of  Hempstead 
Harbor  have  fallen  into  disrepair  and 
have  deteriorated.  Drift  from  these 
vessels  and  the  movement  of  derelict 
vessels  by  storms  pose  a  potential 
hazard  to  vessels  using  this  harbor  and 
the  adjacent  areas  of  the  Port  of  New 
York. 

Every  year  a  large  number  of  com- 
mercial, public,  and  recreational  ves- 
sels collide  with  drift,  damaging  to 
propellers,  shafts,  and  hulls.  Drift- 
cluttered  recreational  shores  menaces 
swimmers  and  spreads  marine  border 
Infestations.  The  sources  of  drift 
deface  the  waterfront,  prevent  opti- 
mum use  of  property,  and  depress 
property  values. 

This  addition  authorizes  Federal 
participation  In  the  collection  and  re- 
moval of  drift  and  debris  as  well  as  its 
sources,  derelict  vessels,  from  Hemp- 
stead Harbor,  together  with  a  $2  mil- 
lion increase  in  the  existing  program 
to  provide  the  Federal  share.  None  of 
this  work  will  go  forward,  however, 
until  local  Interests  agree  to  bear  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  pro- 
vide the  other  necessary  items  of  local 
cooperation  required  for  the  project. 

This  provision  is  not  a  new  project, 
it  is  simply  an  extension  of  an  existing 
program. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  we  have  added 
a  provision  to  the  redrafted  Upper 
Mississippi  River  master  plan  lan- 
guage. This  was  simply  a  clarification 
that  spending  on  the  environmental 
work  will  not  be  considered  a  commer- 
cial navigation  expense.  It  was  includ- 
ed in  S.  1567  as  reported  from  the 
committee,  but  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  leadership  amend- 
ment. 

Third,  we  have  added  a  new  project 
to  title  7  for  the  Pearl  River  Basin  in 
Mississippi.  This  authorization  will  be 
valid  only  if  the  Chief  of  Engineers  ap- 
proves the  project  on  March  17.  1988; 
that  Is  next  Monday.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  given  us  every  indication 
that  the  Chief  will  sign  this  report  on 
Monday.  The  committee  leadership 
has  Included  this  project  at  the  re- 
quest of  our  distinguished  colleague 
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from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stknhis].  This  is 
the  only  project  in  this  category  and 
does  not  violate  our  commitment  to  a 
requirement  for  a  Chief's  report. 

The  following  provides  some  specif- 
ics on  the  Pearl  River  Basin.  MS, 
project: 

Location:  Upper  Pearl  River  Basin,  includ- 
ing Jackson.  MS. 

Purpose:  Flood  control. 

Problem:  Average  annual  flood  damages 
are  calculated  at  $8,370,000  for  the  Greater 
Jackson.  MS.  area.  Recurrences  of  the  1979 
flood  of  record  would  flood  3.500  homes  and 
1,400  businesses,  and  cause  $640  million 
damages. 

Recommended  plan:  A  dry  dam  on  the 
Pearl  River  40  miles  upstream  of  Jackson 
would  regulate  flows  up  to  the  1979  flood 
level,  discharging  flows  through  an  ungrat- 
ed  spillway.  About  39.000  acres  would  be  ac- 
quired for  the  dry  reservoir. 

Environmental  impact  statement:  The 
final  environmental  impact  statement  was 
filed  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  on  February  14,  1986. 

Total  project  cost:  $80,100,000  (October 
1985). 

Benefit/cost  ratio:  1.05-1.  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent. 

Fourth,  language  is  added  that  de- 
letes the  authorization  for  the  lava 
flow  control  project  in  Hawaii.  We 
have  made  this  change  at  the  request 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  already  has  authority  to 
do  this  in  emergency  situations.  This 
project  would,  therefore,  be  a  duplica- 
tion of  funding  and  responsibilities. 
The  State,  the  corps,  and  the  County 
of  Hawaii  have  requested  the  deletion 
because  of  possible  liability  implica- 
tions. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  a  clarification 
to  the  disposal  of  the  federally  owned 
townsites  in  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Montana  's  provided. 

This  clarification  p.ovides  that  at 
the  request  of  the  towns,  power  from 
the  Western  Area  Power  Administra- 
tion can  be  made  available  for  a  period 
of  3  years  to  run  the  large  federally 
constructed  municipal  buildings. 

As  originally  conceived,  the  agree- 
ment for  the  local  takeover  of  these 
towns  provided  for  a  transition  period. 
However,  this  period  was  not  provided 
in  the  language  which  was  passed  in 
the  supplemental.  Therefore,  this  clar- 
ification wiU  help  ease  the  burden 
which  these  towns  will  assume  by 
taking  over  these  large  buildings. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  changes,  I 
believe  this  to  be  a  noncontroversial 
amendment,  and  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adopt  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman's  statement  is,  of  course,  cor- 
rect. It  is  the  belief  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and.  I  believe,  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, that  these  are  amendments  which 


are  acceptable  to  us  and  wholly  conso- 
nant with  the  purposes  and  spirit  of 
the  bill.  We  have  limited  our  approval 
to  projects  that  have  gone  through 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  fuU  planning 
process. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  approach  which  the 
committee  has  taken  with  this  bill. 
This  approach  does  not  arise  from  any 
desire  to  restrict  the  amount  of  water 
projects  in  this  country,  but,  rather,  to 
make  them  legitimate,  so  that  they 
will  actually  be  constructed.  We  do  not 
choose  to  offer  projects  which  have 
not  been  authorized,  have  not  been  en- 
gineered, or  have  not  been  costed  out. 
Such  an  approach  would  continue  the 
stalemate  we  have  had  over  the  last  10 
years,  during  which  the  corps  started 
only  three  new  projects. 

We  have  added  14  projects  in  this 
committee  amendment. 

For  Members  who  will  read  the 
Record  on  Monday,  this  being  Friday 
afternoon  with  some  Senators  absent  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  note  that  the 
committee  has  willingly  added  to  this 
bill  those  projects  which  have  gone 
through  the  corps  approval  process  in 
the  interval  between  our  committee 
action  and  bringing  the  bill  to  the 
floor.  We  are  not  trying  to  keep  water 
projects  from  being  built  in  this  coun- 
try; we  are  trying  to  get  them  to  begin 
once  again  after  10  years  in  which  we 
have  had  three  water  projects  com- 
menced in  this  country. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  we  wholly  approve  these  amend- 
ments. They  are  noncontroversial  and 
they  are  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  the 
bill.  I  would  move  their  adoption. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  moment.  I  just  want  to  say 
again  this  shows  how  knowledgeable 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  on 
water  projects.  He  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  studying  them.  EX^ery- 
thing  he  has  said  is  true,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  statement,  which  ex- 
presses, I  believe,  the  views  of  the 
committee  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1676)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendment  be  tem- 


porarily set  aside  so  that  I  may  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDKEirr  NO.  1677 

(Purpose:  To  protect  the  water  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
ehbadm]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1677. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  65.  between  lines  5  and  6  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  337.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  the  Great  Lakes  are  a  most  important 
natural  resource  to  the  eight  Great  Lakes 
States  and  two  Canadian  provinces,  provid- 
ing water  supply  for  domestic  and  industrial 
use.  clean  energy  through  hydropower  pro- 
duction, an  efficient  transportation  mode 
for  moving  products  into  and  out  of  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  and  recreational  uses 
for  millions  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
citizens: 

(2)  the  Great  Lakes  need  to  be  carefully 
managed  and  protected  to  meet  current  and 
future  needs  within  the  Great  Lakes  Basin; 

(3)  any  new  diversions  of  Great  Lakes 
water  for  use  outside  of  the  Oreat  Lakes 
Basin  will  have  significant  economic  and  en- 
vironmental impacts,  adversely  affecting 
the  use  of  this  resource  by  the  Great  Lakes 
States  and  Canadian  provinces:  and 

(4)  four  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  interna- 
tional waters  and  are  defined  as  boundary 
waters  in  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of 
1909  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  as  such  any  new  diversion  of  Great 
Lakes  water  in  the  United  States  would 
affect  the  relations  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Government  of 
Canada. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  sec- 
tion— 

( 1 )  to  take  immediate  action  to  protect  the 
limited  quantity  of  water  available  from  the 
Great  Lakes  system  for  use  within  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909: 

(2)  to  prohibit  any  diversion  of  Great 
Lakes  water  by  any  State,  Federal  agency, 
or  private  entity  for  use  outside  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  unless  such  diversion  is 
approved  by  the  Governor  of  each  of  the 
Great  Lakes  States;  and 

(3)  to  prohibit  any  Federal  agency  from 
undertaking  any  studies  that  would  involve 
the  transfer  of  Great  Lakes  water  for  any 
purpose  for  use  outside  of  the  Oreat  Lakes 
Basin. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'Great 
Lakes  States'  means  each  of  the  States  of  Il- 
linois. Indiana,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania.  New  York  and  Wisconsin. 


(d)  No  water  shall  be  diverted  from  any 
portion  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  within  the 
United  States,  or  from  any  tributary  within 
the  United  SUtes  of  any  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes,  for  use  outside  of  a  Oreat  Lakes 
Basin  unless  such  diversion  Is  approved  by 
the  Governor  of  each  of  the  Oreat  Lakes 
States. 

(e)  No  Federal  agency  may  undertake  any 
study,  or  expend  any  Federal  funds  to  con- 
tract for  any  study,  of  the  feasibility  of  di- 
verting water  from  any  portion  of  the  Great 
Lakes  within  the  United  SUtes.  or  from  any 
tributary  within  the  United  States  of  any  of 
the  Oreat  Lakes,  for  use  outside  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin,  unless  such  study  or  ex- 
penditure Is  approved  by  the  Governor  of 
each  of  the  Great  Lakes  States.  The  prohi- 
bition of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  any  study  or  data  collection  effect 
performed  by  the  Secretary  or  other  Feder- 
al agency  under  the  direction  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  CoRunisslon  in  accordance 
with  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  prohibit  new 
diversions  of  Great  Lakes  water  except 
as  approved  by  all  the  Great  Lakes 
SUtes. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  diverting  Great 
Lakes  water  unless  approved  by  the 
Great  Lakes  States. 

The  Great  Lakes  constitute  the  larg- 
est body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world. 
To  the  eight  States  and  the  two  Cana- 
dian Provinces  which  surround  them, 
the  lakes  provide  an  Indispensable 
source  of  water  for  individual  and  in- 
dustrial use. 

The  lakes  also  serve  as  a  major 
transportation  artery.  They  are  a 
prime  source  of  hydropower  and  an 
unparalleled  environmental  and  recre- 
ation resource. 

There  Is  no  question  that  massive  di- 
versions of  water  from  the  lakes  would 
wreak  economic  and  environmental 
havoc  on  the  States  and  Provinces  of 
the  region.  Important  public  water 
supplies,  that  are  already  being  deplet- 
ed by  growing  consumption,  would  be 
dangerously  reduced.  Losses  would 
occur  in  hydropower  production.  Fish 
and  wildlife  would  be  adversely  affect- 
ed by  a  loss  of  wetlands.  Moreover,  the 
Oreat  Lakes  shipping  industry  would 
suffer  severe  economic  losses  if  forced 
to  use  smaller  ships  because  of  lower 
lake  levels. 

This  amendment  is  the  product  of 
the  concern  expressed  by  Great  Lakes 
officials.  In  June  1982,  officials  from 
each  of  the  eight  Great  Lakes  States 
and  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  On- 
tario unanimously  approved  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  any  diversions  of  Great 
Lakes  water  without  regional  consent. 

Regional  cooperation  and  regional 
consent  is  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  prohibit  water  diver- 
sions. It  simply  establishes  taat  the  ju- 
risdiction over  this  precious  resource 
remains  with  the  States  which  hold 
the  water. 


I  believe  it  is  an  important  amend- 
ment. The  Oreat  Lakes  are  part  of  the 
public  trust,  to  be  protected  and  used 
wisely.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  believe  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  will  Indicate  their  ac- 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  wholly  worthy  amendment.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  a  provision  on  the  House 
side.  It  protects  the  diversions  of 
waters  out  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  of  equity  for  the 
region.  My  State  is  very  much  a  part 
of  that  region.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  acceptable  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1677)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  so  that  I  may  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKNDlflirr  NO.  1*78 

(Purpose:  Proposed  Changes  to  Section  226) 
Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hickt] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1678. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  simendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  after  Ssc.  226(a),  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (b).  and  renumber 
the  subsequent  subsection  accordingly. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  procure  by  con- 
tract not  less  than  40  percent  of  architectur- 
al and  engineering  services  required  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  water  resource 
projects  undertaken  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  E^nvlron- 
ment  and  Public  Works  for  its  leader- 
ship in  bringing  S.  1567,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1988,  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  after  a  lot  of 
hard  work. 

This  bill  has  been  several  years  in 
the  making,  and  the  new  cost-sharing 


requirements  and  harbor  and  water- 
way user  charges  contained  in  the  bill 
are  a  responsible  way  to  balance  the 
need  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  with 
the  need  to  improve  the  Nation's  port 
facilities,  generate  renewable  hydro- 
electric energy  resources,  and  protect 
our  communities  from  flooding. 

I  would  now  like  to  offer  a  brief  and 
simple  amendment  which  I  believe  will 
enhance  the  committee's  Impressive 
work  on  this  bill.  The  thrust  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  sure  that  at 
least  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  work  this  bill 
makes  necessary,  by  authorizing  atx>ut 
170  water  projects,  ends  up  being  con- 
tracted out  to  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  in  this  body 
has  more  respect  than  I  do  for  the 
professionalism  and  capabilities  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  simply  ask 
my  colleagues  to  remember  that  the 
private  sector  also  has  remarkable  ca- 
pabilities in  the  engineering  field,  and 
to  guarantee  the  private  sector  at  least 
a  small  piece  of  the  water  resources 
pie. 

My  amendment  simply  says  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  contract 
with  the  private  sector  for  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  architectural  and  engi- 
neering planning,  design,  mapping, 
and  surveying  work  associated  with 
the  construction  of  the  water  projects 
authorized  by  the  bill. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  excellent  rea- 
sons for  supporting  this  amendment: 

The  bill  authorizes  $11.1  billion  in 
new  projects.  Certainly  all  this  new 
work  will  require  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  increase  its  activities  in  a 
numlaer  of  ways,  including  increased 
staffing.  Since  the  private  sector  is  ca- 
pable of  performing  much  of  this 
work.  It  makes  sense  to  create  some 
jobs  in  the  private  sector,  and  not  just 
to  increase  the  Government's  payroll. 

The  private  sector's  competitive 
nature  should  allow  the  taxpayers  to 
save  money  by  having  work  contracted 
out,  compared  to  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment doing  the  job  itself.  My  amend- 
ment should,  therefore,  help  us  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  by  getting  the  most 
for  the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  administration's  drive  to  take  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity  that  is 
currently  being  done  inside  Govern- 
ment and  turn  that  work  over  to  the 
private  sector,  where  it  can  often  be 
done  more  efficiently  aoid  at  less  ex- 
pense. 

This  amendment  does  not  affect 
work  the  Corps  of  Engineers  performs 
for  the  military.  It  will  therefore  not 
reduce  our  defense  engineering  capa- 
bility in  any  way.  In  fact.  It  may  im- 
prove our  Nation's  engineering  readi- 
ness by  encouraging  a  group  of  private 
firms  that  are  familiar  with  corps  con- 
tracting procedures,  design  standards, 
and  specifications.  This  would  enable 
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the  private  sector  to  respond  all  the 
faster  in  case  of  a  national  or  regional 
emergency  of  some  sort. 

My  amendment  is  modest  in  ap- 
proach in  that  it  directs  the  corps  to 
contract  out  only  a  minimum  of  40 
percent  of  its  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services.  Under  this  amend- 
ment the  remaining  60  percent  could 
stay  inside  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  if 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  thought 
that  appropriate. 

I  believe  my  amendment  will  be  good 
for  the  economy,  help  reduce  the  defi- 
cit and  control  the  size  of  Govern- 
ment, and  be  positive  for  national  de- 
fense and  emergency  preparedness. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Nevada's 
amendment.  I  think  the  Senator 
knows  that  a  provision  similar  to  this 
was  included  in  the  House-passed  bill. 
I  give  him  assurance  that  we  will  take 
this  under  advisement  when  we  go  to 
conference,  but  because  this  proposal 
is  controversial,  and  because  section 
226  of  this  very  bill,  requires  a  GAO 
study  on  a  broad  range  of  contracting 
issues.  I  hope  that  he  would  consider 
withdrawing  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Laxalt  and  Symms  be  listed  as  original 
cosponsors  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
his  consideration  and  respectfully 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1678)  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  cooperation,  and  for  the  reason 
I  stated.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  withdrawing  it. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  167» 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  corrections  by 
updating  certain  dates  in  the  bill) 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  biU  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
AbdnorI  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1670. 

On  page  2,  line  4.  delete  "1985"  and  insert 
"1986". 

On  page  2.  line  14.  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  -1987". 

On  page  2.  line  16,  delete  "1987"  and 
insert  "1988". 

On  page  2,  line  18,  delete  "1988"  and 
Insert  "1989". 

On  page  2.  line  20.  delete  "1989"  and 
insert  "1990". 


On  page  2.  line  25,  delete  "1990"  and 
insert  "1991". 

On  page  7.  line  18.  delete  "1986"  and 
"1990"  and  Insert  "1987"  and  "1991"  respec- 
tively. 

On  page  8,  line  10,  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987":  and  on  page  8  line  12  delete 
"1988"  and  Insert  "1989". 

On  page  8,  line  25.  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987":  and  on  page  9  line  1  delete 
"1990"  and  insert  "1991". 

On  page  20.  line  8.  delete  "1986"  and 
"1990"  and  insert  "1987"  and  "1990"  respec- 
tively. 

On  page  28.  line  13.  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987":  and  on  page  28  line  14  delete 
"1990"  and  insert  "1991". 

On  page  38.  line  1.  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  page  41.  line  22.  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  page  42.  line  16,  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987":  and  on  page  42  line  17  delete 
"1987"  and  Insert  "1988":  and  on  page  42. 
line  18,  delete  "1988"  and  insert  "1989". 

On  page  48.  line  13.  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  page  49,  line  7.  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  page  49.  line  22.  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1988". 

On  page  50.  line  4.  delete  "1989".  and 
insert  "1990". 

On  page  50.  line  10.  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  page  52.  line  8.  delete  "1988"  and 
insert  "1989". 

On  page  52.  lines  19  and  23.  delete  "1985" 
and  insert  "1986". 

On  page  56.  line  6.  delete  "1986"  and 
Insert  "1987". 

On  page  57,  line  6,  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  page  65,  line  1,  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  page  65,  line  18,  delete  "1986"  and 
"1989".  and  Insert  "1987"  and  "1991"  respec- 
tively. 

On  page  70.  line  1,  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987":  and  on  page  70.  line  2,  delete 
"1990"  and  insert  "1991". 

On  page  70,  line  12,  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987":  and  on  page  70,  line  13,  delete 
"1990"  and  insert  "1991". 

On  page  89,  line  4,  delete  "March  1,  1987" 
and  insert  "December  31,  1987". 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  a  corrected  version 
of  the  technical  amendment  to  S.  1567 
which  was  printed  on  page  4326  of 
the  March  11,  1986,  Congressional 
Record.  This  new  version  is  necessary 
to  correct  erroneous  references  to  cer- 
tain lines  of  page  2  of  S.  1567.  This 
simple  technical  correction  is  the  only 
difference  from  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment as  it  was  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Because  S.  1567  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  many  of  the  dates  in  the  bill 
need  to  be  changed.  The  sole  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  make  those 
changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment to  be  completely  noncontrover- 
sial,  and  I  move  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  states, 
this  is  a  technical  correction  which  is 


both  necessary  and  entirely  agreeable 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Is  there  any  further 
debate?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1679)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer,  during  a  meeting  in  the  Cap- 
itol in  which  I  participated,  the  Senate 
Republican  leadership  and  the  admin- 
istration came  to  terms  on  a  cost-shar- 
ing formula  for  water  projects.  This 
historic  meeting,  in  my  view,  was  a 
turning  point  in  our  efforts  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  long-delayed  Baltimore 
dredging  project.  Against  the  back- 
drop of  the  Federal  deficit.  I  believe 
this  formula— reflected  in  the  bill 
before  us  today— is  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble solution  to  the  problem. 

I  commend  both  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  arriving  at  a  consensus  on  a 
difficult  and  contentious  situation. 
However.  I  am  concerned  about  one 
aspect  of  the  bill  which  gives  Mary- 
land the  short  end  of  the  stick.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  States  t&at 
have  heretofore  invested  money  in 
land  disposal  sites  can  only  apply  a 
portion  of  the  costs  to  the  local  share 
of  the  channel-deepening  projects. 
Using  this  formula.  Maryland,  which 
has  far  and  away  the  most  expensive 
locally  fimded  spoil  disposal  site  in  the 
Nation,  would  be  short  changed.  The 
State  would  receive,  at  most,  a  $24  mil- 
lion credit  for  its  investment  of  $54 
million  in  Maryland  taxpayers  money 
for  the  acquisition,  construction,  and 
development  of  the  Hart-Miller  spoil 
disposal  site. 

When  the  Baltimore  channel-deep- 
ening project  was  initially  authorized 
16  years  ago,  the  law  required  Mary- 
land to  pay  for  its  dredge  disposal  site. 
The  theory  behind  this  policy  was 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  to 
absorb  the  entire  cost  of  the  channel 
deepening  project.  So,  at  the  time, 
making  Maryland  pay  for  disposal 
made  sense.  Since  then.  Maryland  has 
forked  out  $54  million  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hart-Miller  disposal  site 
and  additionally  will  have  to  spend  an- 
other $5  million  for  the  receipt  of  the 
dredge  materials  when  the  channel  is 
deepened. 

Now  the  rules  of  the  game  have 
changed.  The  States  are  being  called 
upon  to  bear  a  major  part  of  the  fi- 
nancial burden  for  dredging  projects. 


By  the  same  token,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  obligated  to  pick 
up  most  of  the  tab  for  spoil  disposal 
sites.  That  is  already  happening  in 
many  cases.  The  Federal  Government 
has  paid  for  a  number  of  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  dredge  disposal  sites 
nearly  as  large  and  as  expensive  as 
Hart-Miller.  Maryland  should  be  treat- 
ed the  same  way. 

Maryland  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
effort  to  dig  deeper  channels  for  our 
ports.  As  Congress  has  been  grappling 
with  reforms  in  the  water  develop- 
ment program,  Maryland  was  one  of 
the  first  States  to  step  forward  and  en- 
dorse the  concept  of  cost-sharing.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  States  to  put 
money  on  the  table  for  a  spoil  disposal 
site  and  to  set  aside  funding  for  its 
own  dredging  project.  In  fact,  Mary- 
land has  been  so  eager  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  project  that  last  year,  it 
pared  down  the  cost  by  one-third— 
from  $330  million  to  $220  million.  Its 
efforts  should  be  rewarded,  not  penal- 
ized. The  House  of  Representatives 
has  recognized  Maryland's  unique  case 
by  giving  Maryland  full  credit  for 
Hart-Miller.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port the  House  version  when  the  con- 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league from  Maryland.  As  Senator  Ma- 
THiAs  has  pointed  out.  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  dealing  with  this  issue  re- 
flect the  agreement  reached  last 
summer  on  the  overall  funding  issue 
for  deep  draft  ports.  However,  he  has 
made  a  persuasive  case  on  behalf  of 
providing  greater  credit  to  Maryland 
for  its  spoil  disposal  site  and  I  shall 
weigh  his  views  carefully  when  the 
Senate  and  House  meet  in  conference. 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  and  to  underscore 
some  of  the  points  that  he  has  raised. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fairness  and  equity. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  original 
1970  authorization  of  the  Baltimore 
channel  project.  Governor  Hughes  and 
the  Maryland  General  Assembly  com- 
mitted extensive  resources  to  develop 
a  major  dredge  material  disposal  site 
at  Hart-Miller  Islands.  This  site  has 
been  completed  at  a  cost  of  over  $53 
million— entirely  a  State  expenditure. 
Maryland  understood  that  this  ex- 
penditure would  be  fully  reimbursed 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  keeping 
with  the  authorization  and  the  100 
percent  Federal  financing  policy  at 
that  time.  Indeed,  the  Hampton 
Roads.  VA.  Wilmington.  DE.  and 
Philadelphia,  PA,  dredge  disposal  sites 
were  all  built  entirely  at  Federal  ex- 
penses. 

To  achieve  equity  with  these  other 
ports  and  to  keep  the  commitment 
made  by  the  Federal  Government 
when  the  Baltimore  channel  project 
was    first    authorized,    the   State   of 


Maryland  should  be  given  full  credit 
for  funds  already  spent  in  the  develop- 
ment and  operations  of  the  Hart- 
Miller  disposal  area.  I  would  urge  the 
Senate  conferees  on  the  water  re- 
sources legislation  to  agree  to  the 
House  provisions  on  this  matter  and 
give  Maryland  full  Federal  reimburse- 
ment for  the  Hart-Miller  site. 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
for  his  remarks  and  shall  certainly 
give  this  matter  careful  consideration 
in  conference  committee.* 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  with 
thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Senators 
Stafford  and  Abdnor,  we  have  before 
us  today  a  water  resources  develop- 
ment bill  that  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  public.  I  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

Almost  10  years  have  passed  since 
Congress  last  enacted  a  comprehensive 
water  bill.  Critical  projects  needed  to 
maintain  our  Nation's  ports  and  pro- 
tect communities  from  the  ravages  of 
floods  have  been  held  up.  The  delay 
has  been  caused  for  the  most  part  by  a 
dispute  over  how  costs  are  to  be 
shared  between  the  Federal  Uxpayer 
and  the  local  beneficiary.  The  growing 
Federal  deficit  cries  out  for  reforms  in 
this  area.  The  bill  before  us  today  ad- 
dresses that  problem. 

This  bill  Is  a  major  triumph  for 
Members  of  Congress  who  have 
worked  tirelessly  over  the  years  to 
craft  a  compromise  to  a  complex  prob- 
lem. It  is  good  news  for  our  Nation's 
infrastructure,  for  the  health  of  our 
economy,  for  our  balance  of  trade  and 
it  sends  an  important  signal  to  our 
allies  overseas  that  the  United  States 
is  serious  about  expanding  its  coal 
trade.  Most  Importantly,  In  my  State, 
it  is  good  news  for  the  long  delayed 
Baltimore  channel-deepening  project. 

My  experience  with  the  delays  in 
the  Baltimore  project  in  many  ways 
captures  the  frustrations  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  also  felt  during  this 
long  period. 

Sixteen  years  suid  four  Presidents 
ago,  as  a  freshman  Senator,  I  under- 
took the  challenge  of  moving  Balti- 
more's 50-foot  dredging  project  off 
dead  center.  In  1970,  I  actively  sup- 
ported a  bill— the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1970— which  authorized  this 
project.  At  that  time,  the  project  had 
already  been  In  the  works  for  over  a 
decade.  Little  did  I  know  then  that  the 
issue  would  still  be  kicking  around 
today— on  the  eve  of  my  departure 
from  the  Senate.  Most  projects  I  have 
worked  on  have  come  and  gone.  Few 
have  been  around  as  long  as  this  one. 

During  the  10  years  following  Its  au- 
thorization, the  project  encountered 
legal  and  regulatory  barriers.  But  we 
managed  to  overcome  them,  and  in 
1980  the  project  was  ready  to  begin. 
Then,  we  faced  another  hurdle.  We 
had  to  find  a  way  to  finance  it.  Under 
the  law.  the  project  was  entitled  to 


100-percent  Federal  funding.  But  the 
rules  of  the  game  had  changed,  and 
the  administration  and  Congress  were 
exploring  new  methods  to  fund  chan- 
nel-deepening projects.  The  growing 
deficit  required  the  States  to  share 
some  of  the  costs. 

The  problem  was  that  the  concept 
was  relatively  new,  and  no  funding  for- 
mula existed.  We  spent  the  better  part 
of  the  last  5  years  working  with  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  to 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  funding 
formula.  Last  summer,  the  Senate  Re- 
publican leadership  and  OMB  worked 
out  a  cost-sharing  formula  for  water 
projects.  New  life  was  breathed  into 
the  Baltimore  project. 

The  bill  before  us,  by  setting  in  con- 
crete the  cost-sharing  formula  so  care- 
fully crafted  last  summer,  gives  us 
hope  that  the  Baltimore  project,  first 
proposed  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  1958,  will  soon  become  a  reali- 
ty. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  already  included  start-up 
money  in  the  1985  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations bill  for  water  projects 
such  as  Baltimore's.  And  the  adminis- 
tration has  given  the  green  light  by  in- 
cluding funds  in  the  1987  budget  for 
this  purpose.  Maryland  has  said  it  is 
ready  to  put  its  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  on  the  table.  And  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  its 
onmlbus  water  bill  last  year. 

Passage  of  the  Senate  omnibus 
water  bill  will  provide  one  of  the  final 
missing  Ingredients  in  this  effort.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  legislation.* 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  S.  1567,  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act,  re- 
ported by  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  and  Finance  Conmiittees.  This 
bin  Includes  authorizations  for  vitally 
important  California  projects  which 
have  been  favorably  reviewed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers— Cache  Creek 
flood  control.  Redbank  and  Pancher 
Creeks  flood  control.  Santa  Ana  River 
flood  control,  Oakland  Outer  Harbor 
improvements,  Richmond  Harbor  im- 
provements, and  Sacramento  River 
deepwater  ship  channel. 

The  legislation  also  represents  a 
major  reform  in  the  way  these  corps 
projects  are  funded— by  requiring  non- 
Federal  interests  to  provide  upfront  fi- 
nancing and  a  greater  share  of  the 
costs  of  project  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  than  in  the 
past.  These  cost  sharing  and  user  fee 
provisions  should  make  projects  more 
cost  effective  and  efficient  while  pro- 
viding for  the  Nation's  vital  water  in- 
frastructure. They  have  my  support. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  S.  1587  in- 
cludes authorization  of  flood  control 
Improvements  on  the  Santa  Ana 
River.  The  area  below  the  existing 
Prado  Dam  on  the  Santa  Ana  River 
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faces  the  most  serious  flood  threat  in 
the  Western  United  States.  It  needs 
priority  attention.  While  the  corps 
project  is  an  expensive  one,  the  local 
sponsors  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
cost-sharing  requirements  embodied  in 
this  bill  and  provide  the  required  up- 
front financing.  The  committee  bill  re- 
solves the  controversy  over  the  pro- 
posed Mentone  Dam  feature  of  the 
project,  by  authorizing  an  alternative 
if  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Also  the  Orange  County  Water 
Agency  believes  there  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  water  conservation  in 
connection  with  the  project.  I  thank 
the  Committee  for  including  language 
as  I  requested  to  investigate  the  feasi- 
bility of  including  water  supply  and 
conservation  storage  at  Prado  Dam. 
This  provision  will  add  no  cost  to  the 
bill  as  the  local  water  agency  has 
agreed  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  water 
conservation  studies. 

I'm  also  pleased  S.  1567  addresses 
the  critical  need  for  additional  flood 
protection  for  the  Fresno  metropoli- 
tan area  by  authorizing  the  Redbank 
and  Pancher  Creeks  project.  I've  long 
been  an  advocate  of  this  corps  flood 
control  project  and  sponsored  separate 
legislation  in  both  the  96th  and  97th 
Congresses  to  authorize  its  construc- 
tion. As  with  the  Santa  Ana  River 
project,  the  local  sponsor  is  prepared 
to  meet  the  cost-sharing  requirements 
for  the  Redbank  and  Pancher  Creeks 
project.  I  am  aware  of  the  concerns 
that  property  owners  in  Fresno 
County  have  about  the  Big  Dry  Creek 
portion  of  the  project.  They  have 
questioned  the  need  for  enlargement 
of  the  existing  dam  on  Big  Dry  Creek 
and  expressed  concern  about  adverse 
impacts  on  nearby  citrus  orchards.  I 
asked  the  corps  to  look  into  these  mat- 
ters and  have  been  assured  that  the 
corps  will  not  overbuild  the  project.  I 
intend  to  continue  to  follow  the 
project  to  be  sure  this  is  the  case. 

Re  the  Oakland  Outer  Harbor 
project  contained  in  S.  1567,  the  con- 
struction requires  that  certain  modifi- 
cations be  made  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
[BART]  subway  tube.  The  tube  could 
be  damaged  by  the  actual  dredging 
and  construction  of  the  Outer  Harbor 
project  and  by  subsequent  navigation 
after  completion  of  the  project.  The 
corps  general  design  memorandum  es- 
timates that  $4.9  million  in  modifica- 
tions must  be  undertaken.  I  note  that 
the  House  bill  provides  that  the  safety 
modifications  imposed  on  BART  be- 
cause of  the  Oakland  project  be  under- 
taken at  Federal  expense.  The  lan- 
guage will  ensure  that  contruction  of 
this  important  project  not  be  delayed 
as  a  result  of  a  dispute  between  BART 
and  the  port  over  who  Is  responsible 
for  the  work  on  the  BART  tube.  I  urge 
the  managers  of  the  bill  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  need  for  this  lan- 


guage when  the  bill  goes  to  conference 
with  the  House. 

While  I  support  the  Senate  commit- 
tee's decision  to  Include  only  projects 
which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  there  are  projects 
included  in  the  companion  House 
measure  which  do  not  meet  this  crite- 
ria but  are  critical  to  California's  well- 
being.  I'd  like  to  bring  several  of  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  floor  managers 
in  the  event  there  is  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  Senate  position  in  confer- 
ence. 

First,  H.R.  6  addresses  the  critical 
need  to  dredge  and  expand  the  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach  harbors.  This 
port  complex  now  has  wharfside 
depths  to  accommodate  world  class 
vessels,  but  lacks  adequate  entry  chan- 
nels. The  project  authorized  in  the 
House  bill  represents  phase  1  of  a  com- 
prehensive master  plan  for  the  two 
ports,  known  as  the  2020  plan.  Al- 
though a  Chief  of  EIngineers  report 
has  not  yet  been  issued  on  the  project, 
its  importance  to  California  is  clear.  It 
will  generate  800,000  new  jobs  a  year, 
$4  billion  increase  in  annual  customs 
receipts,  and  $7.7  billion  in  annual  tax 
revenues.  While  the  Federal  authori- 
zation is  $230  million,  the  two  ports 
will  contribute  at  least  $600  million 
and  are  ready  to  spend  $230  million  to 
start  phase  1  of  the  project  this  year. 

The  House  bill  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion modifying  the  authorized  San 
Lorenzo  River  flood  control  project  in 
Santa  Cruz  County,  CA.  The  project 
was  constructed  by  the  corps  following 
the  1957  floods  and  was  intended  to 
provide  100-year  flood  protection.  It 
involved  construction  of  river  levees 
and  dredging  of  the  river  to  approxi- 
mately 7  feet  below  sea  level.  Tfie 
corps  estimated  at  that  time  thatonly 
a  minimal  amount  of  annual  dredging 
would  be  required  to  maintain  the  new 
riverbed.  Unfortunately,  nature  did 
not  cooperate  and  the  riverbed  quickly 
refilled  to  its  original  level.  The  corps 
is  now  restudying  the  project  and  in- 
formation indicates  that  the  flood  con- 
trol system  must  be  modified  to  pro- 
vide adequate  flood  protection.  Both 
the  city  of  Santa  Cruz  and  the  corps 
agree  that  the  existing  river  levee 
system  will  not  work  even  if  the  river- 
bed were  redredged  to  7  feet  below  sea 
level.  The  House  bill  authorizes  $3.5 
million  for  the  needed  project  modifi- 
cations. 

The  city  of  Redondo  Beach,  CA,  is 
also  in  need  of  additionsil  flood  protec- 
tion. Last  month  storm  waves  again 
swept  unabated  over  the  14-foot  break- 
water in  Redondo  Beach  causing 
$300,000  in  damages  to  both  public 
and  private  property.  In  the  last  24 
years,  the  existing  breakwater  has 
been  inadequate  on  seven  occasions.  I 
know  that  King  Harbor,  Redondo 
Beach,  is  frequently  referred  to  as  a 
major  regional  recreational  facility. 
But  it  also  is  a  commercial  complex  of 


significance  to  the  local  economy. 
Businesses  associated  with  the  harbor 
employ  over  2,000  people  and  generate 
$67.5  million  in  gross  receipts  annual- 
ly. They  rely  upon  the  existing  corps 
breakwater  for  protection  and  their 
long-term  continuation  is  dependent 
upon  improvements  to  the  breakwater. 
Over  the  past  3  years,  the  corps  has 
been  studying  the  need  to  raise  the 
breakwater  to  22  feet.  The  House  bill 
includes  language  to  authorize  the 
corps  to  raise  the  breakwater  to  a 
height  of  22  feet. 

H.R.  6  also  includes  authorization 
for  the  Sonoma  County  wastewater 
reclamation  project.  Residents  of 
Sonoma  County.  CA,  face  a 
wastewater  storage  crisis.  Last  year 
due  to  several  factors  including  inad- 
equate wastewater  holding  capacity, 
over  750  gallons  sewage  effluent  were 
discharged  into  the  Russian  River  po- 
tentially threatening  the  health  of 
area  residents  who  rely  on  the  river 
for  their  water  supply.  The  language 
in  the  House  bill  would  allow  the  corps 
to  develop  the  most  cost-effective  and 
environmentally  sound  approach  to 
addressing  the  country's  long-term 
wastewater  storage  needs.  Given  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  I  hope 
that  the  floor  managers  will  help  pro- 
vide appropriate  assistance  on  this 
matter. 

Finally,  although  it  is  not  included 
in  the  bill,  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
need  for  a  corps  study  of  the  flood 
problem  in  Imperial  County,  CA.  I've 
written  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee about  this  situation  and  much 
appreciate  the  fact  that  he  is  pursuing 
the  matter  with  the  corps.  With  the 
chairman's  assurance  that  he  will  help 
through  the  adoption  of  a  committee 
resolution  to  authorize  the  corps  to 
undertake  the  Imperial  County  flood 
control  study.  I  will  not  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  authorize 
the  study. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  for  his  sup- 
port of  S.  1567  and  for  his  comments.  I 
shall  keep  his  concerns  in  mind  when 
we  go  to  conference  tmd  see  if  we  can 
help  there.  Also  I  am  aware  of  the 
Senator's  interest  in  an  Imperial 
County  flood  control  study  and  have 
asked  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  com- 
ment on  the  request.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  not  offering  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  and  assure  him  that  I  shall 
help  through  a  committee  resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  have  an  amendment.  If  someone 
else  has  an  amendment  he  wishes  to 
present  now,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield.  I 
want  to  express  a  few  words  of  appre- 
ciation to  these  gentleman  who  have 
worked  9  years  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge and  have  finally  been  able  to 
bring  us  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  especially  want  to 
thank  them  and  I  feel  I  can  speak  In  a 


measure  for  every  Member  of  this 
body  for  the  long  years  and  years  of 
,  patience  and  hard  work,  with  problem 
after  problem  for  their  consideration, 
carrying  the  added  load  of  work  re- 
quired to  work  out  a  method  of  local 
contribution  and  they  extended  their 
efforts  and  problems  over  into  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  They  are  certain  to 
be  included  in  these  words  of  appreci- 
tion  and  thanks. 

This  is  the  first  major  subcommittee 
that  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
when  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  got  an 
early  chance  to  find  out  more  about 
our  country,  more  particularly  to  see 
the  development  process  that  has  been 
going  for  almost  150  years.  So  it  was 
filling  out  and  filling  up  and  strength- 
ening our  great  Nation  here  in  a  fiscal 
way  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 

This  is  hard  work  that  these  Mem- 
bers have  done.  They  have  carried  on 
and  been  repulsed  by  developments 
and  votes  against  them  and  all  the 
problems  that  go  with  financing;  as  I 
said,  we  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
I  want  to  call  the  chairman  by  name, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
ford]. I  remember  the  day  he  got  here 
as  a  member  and  how  he  immediately 
went  to  work.  He  has  been  at  it  ever 
since. 

We  also  thank  Senator  Bentsem  of 
Texas,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
for  his  resourcefulness  and  his  untir- 
ing patience;  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  who  is  carrying 
a  big  part  of  the  load  here. 

I  remember  talking  especially  to  our 
fine  friend  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdnor],  the  chairman  now  of  this 
subcommittee,  this  active,  intelligent, 
and  important  subcommittee  and  the 
diligence  with  which  they  worked. 

They  had  to  go  through  all  the  proc- 
esses of  our  changeover  to  the  system 
under  the  Budget  Committee,  and  all 
the  ups  and  downs  that  we  went 
through  with  that.  We  are  indebted  to 
them,  the  people  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  their  home  States  and 
every  State,  and  will  appreciate  what 
they  have  done. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  or  any 
group  I  have  been  associated  with  that 
I  feel  better  about  than  the  fine  work 
these  gentlemen  have  done  In  such  a 
special  way. 

My  colleague  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
CocHRAM]  is  in  the  chair  at  this 
moment.  We  talked  about  these  mat- 
ters many  time  and  I  am  going  to  talk 
with  him  about  each  of  us  making  a 
statement  of  appreciation  here  togeth- 
er. 

The  effort  that  has  gone  Into  pre- 
paring these  projects  should  not  be 
lost.  Again  I  strongly  urge  that  a 
water  authorization  bill  be  given  na- 
tional priority  and  signed  into  law. 

In  the  decade  that  has  passed  since 
enactment  of  the  last  water  authoriza- 
tion bill,  an  enormous  toll  In  flood 
damage,  human  misery,  and  loss  of 


economic  growth  has  been  exacted 
from  the  people  and  the  economy.  I 
don't  say  this  to  lay  blame  on  anyone. 
The  difficulty  In  reaching  this  point  of 
agreement  cannot  be  overstated.  It  is 
more  in  the  vein  of  giving  credit  to 
those  who  have  worked  to  bring  this 
legislation  to  this  point  that  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  act  and  restore  order  and 
discipline  to  the  water  development 
and  flood  control  responsibilities  of 
this  Government. 

I  am  aware  of  the  policy  differences 
which  have  held  this  legislation  back. 
Those  differences  still  exist,  but  we 
must  resolve  these  differences  and 
make  progress  toward  doing  work  that 
has  been  delayed  too  long. 

I  don't  fully  agree  with  the  cost 
sharing  provisions  of  this  legislation.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  whether  or 
not  we  are  placing  too  great  of  a 
burden  on  the  towns  tind  counties  in 
my  State  and  other  States  that  are 
plagued  with  flooding  problems. 

As  I  understand  this  legislation,  in 
flood  control  projects,  local  sponsors 
must  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  full 
costs  of  all  lands,  easements,  rights  of 
way,  and  relocations  regardless  of  the 
percentage  this  contribution  is  of  the 
total  project  costs  plus  at  least  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  project  costs  for  a 
cash  payment  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And,  should  the  costs  of  the 
lands,  easements,  rights  of  way,  and 
relocations  be  less  than  20  percent  to 
the  total  project  costs,  local  authori- 
ties have  to  come  up  with  the  cash  dif- 
ference to  pay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  period  of  construc- 
tion. If  the  local  people  cannot  raise 
that  much  cash  to  pay  during  the  con- 
struction period,  they  can  elect  to  take 
up  to  30  years  to  pay  with  Interest. 
However,  If  the  long-term  payment 
plan  Is  elected,  they  must  pay  a  mini- 
mum of  35  percent.  In  cash  and  lands. 
Easements,  rights  of  way.  and  reloca- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  understanding 
is  correct  on  this  matter  of  cost  shar- 
ing for  flood  control  projects,  I  believe 
this  new  policy  may  be  placing  more  of 
a  tax  burden  on  local  authorities  than 
they  could  practically  bear.  I  say  this 
because  many  areas  are  having  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  time  In  meeting  obli- 
gations toward  schools,  roads,  and 
other  public  needs.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  this  new  policy  means  that 
needed  flood  control  projects  will  not 
be  constructed;  and,  the  economic 
problems  of  many  areas  will  only 
worsen  because  of  periodic  flooding. 
Considering  the  great  cost  of  flooding 
In  human  misery  and  property 
damage;  the  great  costs  In  terms  of 
emergency  assistance  programs;  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  adjustments 
In  this  policy  which  will  make  flood 
control  projects  less  burdensome. 

I  am  willing  to  move  forward  In  the 
spirit  of  compromise  to  determine  the 
will  of  this  body.  However.  It  Is  my 


hope  that  we  can  arrive  at  practical 
and  fair  polices  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  In   this   Important   area   of 
water  resources  mangement.   I  hope 
that  we  can  arrive  at  a  cost-sharing 
policy  that  can  be  applied  to  projects 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  other  water  agencies,  like 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The 
burden  of  water  resource  management 
should  be  fairly  shared  by  our  citizens. 
In  all  areas  of  the  country.  Either  here 
on  this  floor  or  in  conference  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  make  these 
new  cost-sharing  policies  fair  and  equi- 
table and  above  all  practical  in  terms 
of  costs  so  that  progress  continues  to 
be  made  in  this  important  area  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility. 
I  know  how  he  feels  about  it. 
I  do  mention  here  one  other  thing, 
the  burden  that  Is  carried  by  the  coal 
contributions.  I  do  not  object  to  that 
to  some  degree,  but  I  do  point  with 
some  care  and  caution  to  the  places 
where  that  is  going  to  put  a  burden  on 
the  people  who  may  not  be  able  to 
meet  it  or  to  pay  it.  Let  us  carry  that 
forward  as  a  continuing  problem  and 
perhaps  make  modifications  of  It. 

So  without  taking  further  time  of 
the  body  and  with  special  appreciation 
to  those  who  have  worked  on  it.  staff 
members,  members  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  others  who  have  put 
this  over.  I  say  again  a  great  warm 
thank  you  very  much.  With  that  senti- 
ment, I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Pressler).  The  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  is  more  loved  and  respected  and 
honored  than  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  As  one  of  those  who  has 
been  involved  with  this  measure.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  him.  I  agree 
fully  with  the  remark  he  made  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  years  ago.  He 
said  that  one  gains  a  special  sense  of 
admiration  for  the  Nation  from  over- 
seeing the  magnificent  trsuisportation. 
and  water  systems  of  the  country.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  planning  and  amelioration 
of  these  transportation  and  water  sys- 
tems for  almost  2  centuries. 

It  was  in  the  case  of  Gibbon  against 
Ogden  in  1824.  which  involved  the  op- 
eration of  a  steamboat  on  the  Hudson 
River,  a  river  which  is  shared  by  New 
Jersey  on  one  shore  and  New  York  on 
the  other,  that  Justice  Marshall  gave 
the  meaning  to  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution  and  that  gave  Con- 
gress plenary  power  over  navigable 
rivers  and  harbors,  as  they  were 
called.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  canal  systems  and  the  Corps  of 
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Engineers,  which.  I  might  note,  was 
first  located  in  Brooklyn.  NY— West 
Point  being  an  engineering  college. 

The  corps  began  clearing  the  snags 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
and  by  1850.  the  United  States  had 
more  tonnage  on  its  inland  waterways 
than  the  entire  British  merchant  fleet. 
It  was  water  transportation  that  devel- 
oped this  country  imtil  the  railroads 
came  along.  It  is  this  commerce  that 
has  enabled  that  development,  and  we 
are  here  to  say.  "Why  have  we  stopped 
doing  it  just  when  we  learned  how  to 
do  it  so  well?" 

So  we  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  leave  this  subject,  I  would  just  like 
to  say  that  I  will  never  forget  what  a 
thrill  it  was  for  me  to  first  meet  the 
Senator  I  used  to  read  about  so  much. 
Having  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
him  personally  has  been  a  real  honor 
and  a  real  pleasure.  I  can  tell  you.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  5-plus  years  that  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  I 
almost  felt  as  if  Senator  Stennis  has 
been  one  of  its  members.  He  is  always 
concerned  about  the  progress  we  were 
making.  The  great  concern  he  has  for 
water  development  in  this  Nation  is 
not  only  a  great  benefit  to  his  State  of 
Mississippi  but  it  is  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  country.  I  for  one  have  always 
appreciated  his  thoughts,  advice,  and 
counsel  as  we  have  gone  along. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  comments  about 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  Senator 
Stennis  is  one  of  the  great  patriots  of 
this  country.  He  is  an  American  first 
and  a  Mississippian  second.  There  is 
no  one  more  diligent  in  pursuing  the 
best  interests  of  his  State.  He  is  pre- 
mier at  it.  We  are  all  impressed  and 
love  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  We 
are  delighted  to  have  been  able  to 
work  out  the  problems  with  this 
project  on  Pearl  River. 

AMCfSKEirr  NO.  leao 

(Purpose:  To  deauthorize  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln School  project.  Saint  John  River, 
Maine) 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohem] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1680: 

On  page  65.  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following  new  section. 


Sec.  337.  The  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project.  Saint  John  River,  Maine,  as  author- 
ized by  section  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965,  is  hereby  deauthorized. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  very 
clearly  terminate  the  authorization 
for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  hydroelectric 
project  on  the  St.  John  River  in  north- 
em  Maine.  If  it  is  retained  and  ap- 
proved in  the  final  version  of  the  legis- 
lation, it  is  going  to  bring  to  a  close  a 
public  debate  which  began  over  20 
years  ago  during  the  Presidency  of 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

I  think  every  Member  who  is  sitting 
on  this  floor  today  has  heard  the 
words  Dickey-Lincoln  mentioned  prob- 
ably more  than  they  would  care  to 
recall.  It  has  been  said  that  Dickey- 
Lincoln  debate  has  generated  more 
heated  argument  and  less  electricity 
than  any  other  water  project  ever  de- 
bated on  the  floors  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate. 

But  I  have  no  intention  of  occupying 
the  Senate's  valuable  time  in  giving  a 
long  history  of  the  sorry  story  about 
Dickey-Lincoln.  What  I  would  like  to 
do  is  offer  a  little  bit  of  perspective  as 
to  what  occurred  with  this  particular 
water  project. 

It  was  remarkably  informative  for 
the  people  of  Maine.  Everyone  had  an 
opportunity  to  partake  in  a  full  and.  I 
believe,  fair  debate  and  all  viewpoints 
were  ably  represented.  We  learned  a 
great  deal  from  this  process. 

My  involvement  during  the  past  13 
years  on  this  one  water  project  has 
left  me  with  a  number  of  related  and 
important  impressions.  I  would  like  to 
share  just  a  few  of  them  this  after- 
noon. 

First,  even  though  the  debate  has 
l)een  protracted  and  often  trying,  on 
balance  it  has  been  very  useful  for  us. 
To  a  considerable  extent  Dickey-Lin- 
coln actually  served  as  a  catalyst  for  a 
much-needed  examination  of  the 
entire  energy  policy  within  the  State 
of  Maine,  not  to  mention  the  Nation 
itself.  It  did  not  settle  the  question  of 
what  is  best  for  the  State  of  Maine, 
but  to  this  day  I  think  it  continues  to 
contribute  in  very  important  ways  to 
the  ongoing  debate.  We  in  Maine  also 
come  to  better  understand  how  very 
difficult  it  is  to  reach  a  public  consen- 
sus when  required  to  balance  compet- 
ing energy  and  economic  and  environ- 
mental considerations  and  the  inevita- 
ble subjective  judgments  involved  in 
this  effort.  This  has  been  a  very  valua- 
ble and  enduring  lesson  as  we  went 
about  trying  to  plan  our  own  State's 
energy  future. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
Dickey-Lincoln,  we  have  been  remind- 
ed over  the  years  that  the  energy  and 
budget  realities  of  the  sixties,  the 
decade  that  gave  birth  to  the  dream  of 
Dickey-Lincoln,  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  those  of  today.  As  such,  we 
are  no  longer  able  to  sustain  or  vali- 


date many  of  the  underlying  assump- 
tions that  served  to  justify  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project  when  it  initially  was 
conceived  and  authorized. 

Much  of  the  same  rationale  holds 
true  for  hundreds  of  other  federally 
sponsored  and  supported  water  re- 
source projects. 

There  have  been  some  other  valua- 
ble lessons.  We  have  learned,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  series  of  landmark  envi- 
ronmental laws  enacted  after  Dickey- 
Lincoln  was  authorized  in  1965  have 
served  us  well  as  evaluative  tools  of 
public  policy  and.  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  single  factor,  they  helped 
focus  the  Dickey-Lincoln  debate  and 
illuminate  the  available  options,  meas- 
ure the  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
project  and  importantly.  I  think,  pro- 
vided an  accessible  public  forum  for 
everyone  to  be  heard  on  this  question. 
I  think  these  significant  benefits  have 
to  be  acknowledged  and  applauded, 
and  I  want  to  take  just  a  few  minutes 
to  do  that  this  afternoon. 

On  a  less  positive  note.  I  have  also 
come  to  appreciate  all  too  often  why  it 
is  that  our  Federal  water  resources  de- 
velopment program  has  ground  to  a 
halt  and  why  passage  of  the  reforms 
embodied  in  S.  1567  are  so  important. 
Like  a  lot  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
learned  that  too  often  when  Congress 
debates  a  federally  sponsored  public 
works  project,  there  is  an  irreversible 
lure  of  generous  Federal  subsidies, 
cheap  power,  or  expanded  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and  that  triumphs 
over  economic  reason,  valid  environ- 
mental concerns  and.  at  times,  simple 
common  sense.  Once  you  have  momen- 
tum that  starts  to  build  for  a  project, 
no  matter  how  valid  the  reasons  for 
opposing  it.  those  reasons  often  seem 
to  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Fortunately.  I 
would  say  in  this  case  Dickey-Lincoln 
appears  to  be  a  notable  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  water  re- 
sources development  program  has  pro- 
duced a  great  many  benefits  over  the 
years,  and  I  would  point  with  a  similar 
amount  of  pride  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  as  being  a  leader  in 
producing  many  of  these  benefits. 

At  other  times,  the  Nation's  taxpay- 
ers have  not  fared  so  well  as  scarce 
budget  resources  have  been  misspent 
on  projects  of  dubious  merit. 

Allow  me  to  state  what  I  believe  has 
been  obvious  for  some  time:  We  must 
rethink  and  reform  past  practices  in 
the  water  resources  development  pro- 
gram or  risk  further  policy  gridlock  in 
this  critically  important  area.  Without 
the  needed  reforms  that  will  be  put  in 
place  by  enactment  of  S.  1567.  our 
Nation  will  continue  to  suffer  from  an 
absence  of  a  responsible,  cost-effective 
and  farsighted  water  resources  policy. 
Past  practices  are  neither  acceptable 
nor     affordable.     The     times     have 


changed   and   so   must   our   Nation's 
water  resources  policies. 

As  we  close  the  book  on  Dickey-Lin- 
coln, there  remains  the  pivotal  ques- 
tion of  what  the  future  holds  for  the 
St.  John  River.  Will  private  developers 
move  in  once  Dickey-Lincoln  is 
deauthorized,  in  effect  frustrating  the 
wishes  of  those  who  remain  steadfast- 
ly opposed  to  any  dam  on  the  river? 
Should  Congress  take  steps  to  forever 
protect  the  river  from  any  hydroelec- 
tric development?  Is  there  an  energy 
development  option  for  the  St.  John 
that  makes  sense  and  that  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  Maine  citizens  can  comfort- 
ably and  responsibly  support?  Will 
energy  and  economic  developments 
that  we  cannot  now  foresee  or  predict 
argue  persuasively  for  development  on 
the  St.  John  River  at  some  point  In 
the  future? 

In  ijondering  these  questions,  we 
return.  I  suspect,  to  the  point  I  made 
earlier  about  the  exceedingly  difficult 
tradeoffs  involved  in  most  develop- 
ment versus  preservation  decisions. 
And  while  there  are  no  guarantees 
that  matters  will  be  easier  next  time 
we  are  asked  to  make  a  choice  about 
the  fate  of  the  St.  John  River.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  Dickey-Lincoln  experi- 
ence has  better  prepared  us  for  this 
eventuality.  Therein  may  lie  the  most 
valuable  of  all  of  Dickey-Lincoln's  leg- 
acies. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment 
and  passage  of  the  reforms  incorporat- 
ed in  S.  1567. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
1981  Congress  directed  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  study  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  feasibility  of  con- 
structing a  hydroelectric  project  at 
the  Lincoln  School  Dam  site  on  the  St. 
John  River.  The  corps  completed  its 
study  in  April  1984. 

Under  the  standards  by  which  the 
corps  conducts  its  analyses,  economic 
feasibility  is  determined  by  weighing 
the  proposed  project's  anticipated  ben- 
efits against  its  anticipated  costs  over 
a  100-year  period.  These  benefits  and 
costs  include,  but  are  not  limited  to. 
those  derived  from  the  power  to  be 
generated  by  the  project. 

Financial  feasibility,  by  contrast,  is 
determined  through  a  repayment  anal- 
ysis. In  order  for  a  project  to  be  finan- 
cially feasible,  the  Government's  total 
investment  for  the  generation  and  dis- 
tribution of  power  must  be  recovered, 
plus  interest  at  9V4  percent,  within  50 
years;  the  repayment  must  come  from 
the  sale  of  power  generated  by  the 
project.  As  can  be  seen,  the  scope  of 
evaluation  in  determining  financial 
feasibility  is  more  limited— both  in  the 
subject  to  be  considered  and  in  the 
period  of  time  involved— than  It  is 
with  economic  feasibility. 

In  its  report  the  corps  concluded 
that  the  proposed  Lincoln  School 
project  is  economically  feasible  as  a 
source  of  electricity  that  would  inter- 


mittently displace  the  operation  of  ex- 
isting oil-fired  generators,  though  the 
availability  of  hydropower  from 
Quebec  reduces  this  feasibility  sub- 
stantially. But  the  corps  also  conclud- 
ed that  the  project  is  not  financially 
feasible. 

The  corps'  report  raises  two  ques- 
tions for  me:  The  first  is  whether,  in 
view  of  the  corps'  conclusion  that  the 
project  is  not  financially  feasible.  I 
should  continue  to  support  its  con- 
struction. 

The  answer  to  that  question  must  be 
no.  Especially  at  this  time  of  large 
Federal  budget  deficits,  when  restraint 
in  Federal  spending  is  necessary,  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  fur- 
ther spending  on  a  project  which  is 
not  financially  feasible  under  existing 
Federal  standards. 

When  the  Lincoln  School  study  was 
initiated.  I  said  that  further  action  on 
my  part  with  respect  to  hydropower 
development  of  the  St.  John  would 
depend  on  the  conclusions  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  When  I  said  that  I 
was  fully  aware  that  construction  of 
Lincoln  School  Dam  might  depend  on 
whether  or  not  the  power  generated 
could  be  marketed  at  rates  sufficient 
to  recover  the  investment  and  operat- 
ing costs  in  compliance  with  Federal 
law  and  regulations. 

The  corps  has  determined  that  Lin- 
coln School's  power  can  not  be  mar- 
keted at  a  price  sufficient  to  recover 
the  project's  costs,  plus  interest, 
within  the  required  50-year  period.  I 
will  respect  that  determination. 

The  corps'  report  raises  a  second  and 
related  question:  If  further  Federal 
expenditures  to  advance  the  project 
are  unwarranted,  how  and  when 
should  the  project  be  deauthorized? 

Federal  law  contains  a  procedure  for 
deauthorizlng  such  projects,  since  a 
finding  that  a  project  is  not  economi- 
cally or  financially  feasible  is  not  un- 
common. Under  that  procedure  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  required  to 
submit  to  Congress  each  year  a  list  of 
inactive  water  projects  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  should  be  deauthor- 
ized; prior  to  going  on  the  Secretary's 
list  a  project  must  have  gone  8  years 
without  receiving  any  congressional 
appropriations.  A  project  on  the  Secre- 
tary's list  is  automatically  deauthor- 
ized in  90  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  unless  the  appro- 
priate House  or  Senate  committees 
adopt  a  resolution  stating  that  a 
project  shall  continue  to  be  an  author- 
ized project. 

I  am  familiar  with  this  procedure  be- 
cause I  serve  on  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee. 
This  procedure  has  been  used  by  that 
committee  to  deauthorize  476  projects 
since  the  statute  was  enacted,  includ- 
ing 60  projects  since  1980.  when  I 
became  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  authors  of  the  statute  creating 
this  procedure  recognized  that:  First 


feasibility  studies  are  only  as  good  as 
the  economic  assumptions  on  which 
they  are  based,  and  second  deauthor- 
Izatlon  should  not  occur  until  the  Con- 
gress is  certain  that  there  is  no  longer 
justification  to  reexamine  those  as- 
sumptions and  the  conclusions  which 
result  from  them. 

In  other  words,  when  Congress 
passed  the  statute,  it  sought  to  pre- 
clude deauthorlzations  based  upon 
snapshot  evaluations,  which  reflect 
important  economic  facts— like  the 
price  of  oil— only  at  a  specific  point  in 
time.  In  lieu  of  such  snapshots  Con- 
gress established  an  8  year  holding 
period  during  which  economic  trends 
should  be  discerned.  If  such  trends 
confirm  the  snapshot,  the  Inactive 
project  is  routinely  deauthorized.  If 
there  are  Important  changes  in  those 
trends  during  the  8-year  period,  a  fur- 
ther review  may  be  in  order. 

The  price  of  oil  Is  an  Important 
factor  In  this  and  similar  evaluations. 
Its  volatility  in  recent  years  is  strong 
evidence  In  support  of  the  congression- 
al deauthorlzatlon  process.  Over  the 
past  17  years,  that  price  has  fluctuat- 
ed from  a  low  of  $3  per  barrel  to  a 
high  of  $37.  While  we  hope  that  the 
current  price  of  $15  will  remain  stable, 
or  even  decline,  we  obviously  cannot 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  an  increase. 
Further  turmoil  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
resulting  from  the  continuing  war  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq  or  from  Internal 
conflict  In  Saudla  Arabia  or  any  of  the 
Gulf  oil  states.  Is  a  dally  possibility. 
Were  that  to  occur,  the  price  of  oil 
could  again  skyrocket  overnight. 

Utilization  of  the  existing  procedure 
for  deauthorizlng  Lincoln  School  is 
wise  for  another  reason.  During  the  8- 
year  holding  period  the  St.  John  River 
would  be  protected  from  private  devel- 
opment. 

The  St.  John  Is  a  public  asset.  It  be- 
longs to  all  the  people.  While  a  hydro- 
electric generation  facility  should  not 
be  constructed  by  the  Government  as 
long  as  such  construction  Is  not  feasi- 
ble under  Federal  standards  for  pub- 
licly funded  projects,  as  soon  as  the 
project  Is  deauthorized  it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  a  private  developer  to  seek  a  li- 
cense to  reserve  a  portion  of  the  river 
for  an  alternative  development 
scheme. 

It  would  be  ironic  If.  after  nearly  20 
years  of  public  effort,  a  private  organi- 
zation, using  information  obtained  by 
the  Government  and  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers.  Is  granted  the  right  to  de- 
velop the  St.  John.  Such  private  devel- 
opment is  possible  because  under  the 
Public  utilities  Regulatory  Policy  Act 
of  1978  electricity  generated  by  a  pri- 
vate hydropower  project  must  be  pur- 
chased by  utility  companies  at  a  price 
equal  to  the  most  expensive  equivalent 
amount  of  electricity  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  utility.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  Is  obviously  to  encourage  nonutt- 
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llty  alternative  energy  development 
and  to  discourage  the  use  of  expensive 
Imported  oil  by  utilities. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Power  Act 
gives  the  power  of  eminent  domain  to 
licensed  private  developers  of  hydro 
projects.  The  effect,  in  the  case  of  the 
St.  John  River,  may  be  a  private 
power  project  instead  of  a  Federal 
project. 

Those  who  are  pressing  for  immedi- 
ate deauthorization  of  the  project  say 
they  do  so  to  protect  the  St.  John 
River  from  development.  But  they 
may  well  contribute  to  precisely  the 
opposite  result. 

In  view  of  the  corps'  report,  there  is 
likely  to  be  little  support  currently  for 
the  Lincoln  School  project  in  the  New 
England  congressional  delegation.  And 
of  course  the  other  three  members  of 
the  Maine  delegation  are  committed  to 
its  immediate  deauthorization. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  given,  I  be- 
lieve that  to  be  an  unnecessary  and 
unwise  course  of  action.  If  private  de- 
velopers move  on  the  St.  John,  those 
who  now  talk  of  protecting  it  will 
regret  immediate  deauthorization. 

Had  the  corps'  report  been  favorable 
and  I  therefore  were  able  to  justify 
continued  support  for  construction  of 
the  project  itself,  I  would  be  prepared 
to  commit  myself  to  that  effort.  But 
the  report  is  not  favorable:  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  continue  my  support 
for  construction  of  the  project:  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  question  of 
how  and  when  deauthorization  occurs 
is  so  important  as  to  justify  a  pro- 
longed and  divisive  fight  within  our 
delegation.  Therefore,  should  the 
other  members  of  the  delegation  per- 
sist in  seeking  immediate  deauthoriza- 
tion, I  will  not  oppose  it. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
Governor  Brennan  and  in  the  event  of 
immediate  deauthorization  have  asked 
him  to  join  with  me  in  considering  all 
options  available  under  State  and  Fed- 
eral law  to  protect  the  St.  John  River. 

I  make  one  final  point  with  regard 
to  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  project  have  raised  the 
potential  of  adverse  environmental 
risks.  Yet,  other  sources  of  energy 
result  in  far  more  serious  environmen- 
tal consequences. 

The  only  currently  feasible  alterna- 
tives to  hydroelectric  power  are  oil, 
coal,  and  nuclear  power.  Each  have  as- 
sociated monetary  and  environmental 
costs. 

Dickey-Lincoln  would  provide  power 
without  consuming  a  barrel  of  import- 
ed oil,  without  spewing  pollutants  into 
our  air,  and  without  creating  radioac- 
tive wastes. 

Dickey-Lincoln  would  not  increase 
our  dependence  on  high-cost  imported 
fuel.  It  would  not  contribute  to  acid 
rain.  It  would  not  result  in  the  goug- 
ing and  tunneling  of  mines  in  scenic 
hillsides  throughout  our  Nation.  It 
would  not  contribute  to  the  now  all- 


too-real  possibility  of  storing  radioac- 
tive wastes  near  our  own  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  citizens  of  Maine  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  awesome  burden  of  dis- 
posing of  high-level  nuclear  waste  be- 
cause Maine  is  one  of  the  States  under 
consideration  as  a  host  for  the  second, 
or  crystalline  rock  repository  called 
for  under  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1982. 

The  country's  operating  commercial 
reactors  generate  about  2,000  metric 
tons  of  uranium  [MTU]  annually.  Ac- 
cording to  the  DOE,  through  1984, 
spend  fuel  assembles  containing  more 
than  10,000  MTU  had  been  removed 
from  reactors  and  placed  in  adjacent 
deep  water  storage  pools.  The  invento- 
ry of  commercial  spent  fuel  is  expect- 
ed to  reach  50.000  MTU  by  the  year 
2000. 

Defense  high-level  waste,  which  in- 
cludes material  that  results  from  the 
reprocessing  of  specially  designed  and 
irradiated  fuel  to  obtain  nuclear  weap- 
ons, occupies  a  volume  almost  seven 
times  more  than  the  accumulated 
volume  of  commercial  spent  fuel. 

For  30  years,  this  country  ignored 
the  problem  of  nuclear  waste  disposal. 
But  ignoring  the  problem  cannot  make 
the  waste  disappear.  Tons  of  spent 
fuel  still  exist  in  pools  at  every  com- 
mercial reactor.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cubic  meters  of  defense  waste 
remain  at  three  DOE  facilities  across 
the  country.  The  processing,  transpor- 
tation and  disposal  of  high-level  nucle- 
ar waste  will  remain  a  costly  and  dan- 
gerous legacy  of  nuclear  power  genera- 
tion for  the  next  10,000  years. 

Our  Government  is  still  struggling 
to  shape  a  national  energy  policy 
which  is  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
our  people  and  our  economy,  and  with 
environmental  values.  I  understand 
and  share  these  concerns  with  the 
people  of  Maine. 

Our  State  is  energy  dependent  and 
environmentally  vulnerable.  We  face 
crucial  decisions  which  will  affect 
Maine  for  decades.  As  we  make  those 
decisions  we  must  do  so  by  reviewing 
all  alternatives  and  their  associated 
risks.  In  that  context,  hydropower  be- 
comes an  attractive  choice. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Maine  for 
his  conmients  on  the  water  bill.  Every- 
thing he  has  said  has  much  merit. 

With  regard  to  his  amendment,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  has  been  a  long 
controversy  in  his  home  State,  and  it 
is  his  desire  to  see  that  the  project  be 
deauthorized  and  taken  off  the  books. 
I  certainly  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
thank  our  colleague  from  Maine  for 
his  remarks.  We  are  aware  that  this 
has  long  been  a  controversy  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  If  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  Senators  from  Maine  to  see  this 
project  deauthorized,  then  we  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  certainly  have  no  ob- 


jections, and  Senator  Mitchell  has 
said  exactly  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1680)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
1970.  Congress  authorized  the  Kindred 
Lake  Reservoir  Project  to  control  re- 
current flooding  along  the  Sheyenne 
River  which  also  impacts  the  adjacent 
Red  River  of  the  North,  Wild  Rice 
River,  and  Maple  River,  the  Kindred 
Lake  project  proved  unacceptable,  and 
the  corps  now  recommends  the 
Sheyenne  River  Flood  Control  project 
as  an  alternative.  The  corps'  recom- 
mended plan  consists  of  three  major 
components  for  Federal  implementa- 
tion: First  13.1  miles  of  levee  and  4.0 
mile  diversion  channel  from  Horace  to 
West  Fargo:  second,  7.6  miles  of  flood 
diversion  channel  from  Horace  to 
West  Fargo;  and  third,  a  5-foot  raise  of 
the  Baldhill  Dam  flood  control  pool. 

The  current  benefit-cost  ratio  Is  7.6 
to  1  at  8%  percent.  The  total  Federal 
cost  for  these  three  components  is  es- 
timated at  $41  million,  with  the  non- 
Federal  costs  at  $21.7  million. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  local  sponsor  will  be 
required  to  provide  lands,  easements, 
and  right-of-way.  presently  estimated 
at  $10.6  million,  modify  or  relocate 
buildings,  utilities,  roads,  and  other  fa- 
cilities, except  railroad  bridges,  where 
necessary  in  the  construction  of  the 
project,  presently  estimated  at  $9.04 
million.  In  addition,  S.  1567  also  re- 
quires a  5-percent  cash  contribution  of 
$2.05  million.  The  total  non-Federal 
share  Is  $21.7  million. 

According  to  the  fiscal  year  1987 
corps  budget  justification,  the  current 
Federal  cost  estimate  of  $19.3  million 
is  a  decrease  of  $6.9  million  over  the 
lastest  estimate— $26.2  million— pre- 
sented to  Congress.  This  change  in- 
cludes a  decrease  of  $7.35  million 
based  on  the  Administration's  and  S. 
1567  current  Federal  and  non-Federal 
cost-sharing  policy,  partially  offset  by 
an  increase  due  to  higher  price  levels, 
$450,000. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  According  to  the 
corps,  the  General  Design  Memoran- 
dum is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
October.  1986.  Preconstructlon  plan- 
ning is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in 
September,  1987. 

Unfortunately,  Sheyenne  Valley 
residents  suffered  $104  million  in  flood 
damages  during  1975  and  1979.  As  a 
result,  the  Ransom  County  Water 
Management    District   constructed   a 


local  project  called  Dead  Colt  with 
$600,000  attribuUble  in  flood  benefits 
to  reduce  recurrent  damage. 

Both  Senator  Andrews  and  myself 
are  concerned  about  the  high  cost  of 
the  non-Federal  share  for  these  three 
components.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  House  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion capping  local  traditional  costs  at 
30  percent  with  the  5-percent  cash 
contribution  requirement.  If  this  pro- 
vision would  be  enacted  into  law,  the 
non-Federal  sponsor  would  save  sever- 
al million  dollars.  Have  the  floor  man- 
agers reviewed  this  provision  or  other 
methods  of  reducing  local  costs? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  As  chairman,  I 
share  your  concern  about  the  inability 
of  a  local  sponsor  to  afford  necessary 
flood  control  projects.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  under  S.  1567,  the  corps 
can  determine  an  economic  hardship 
case  and  administratively  reduce  the 
local  sponsor's  share.  In  addition,  the 
corps  can  take  local  completed  im- 
provements into  consideration  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Even  though  It 
would  be  in  North  Dakota's  Interest 
for  us  to  offer  the  House  provision  as 
a  floor  amendment,  we  will  refrain 
from  offering  the  amendment.  We  rec- 
ognize that  an  understanding  exists 
between  the  Senate  leadership  and  the 
Reagan  White  House  on  major  policy 
issues.  However,  we  would  appreciate 
it  very  much  If  the  Senate  conferees 
would  consider  the  House  provision, 
and  for  the  corps  to  administratively 
consider  a  lower  cost  share  on 
Sheyenne. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  the  conferees  will  review 
all  of  the  House  provisions.  I  appreci- 
ate the  courtesy  of  the  two  Senators 
from  North  Dakota  on  not  offering  a 
floor  amendment.  Clearly,  the  confer- 
ees would  like  to  keep  all  points  open 
for  negotiations  with  the  House.  I 
would  like  to  add.  however,  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  information  shared 
with  me,  the  corps  will  be  able  to  con- 
sider administratively  whether  a  lower 
non-Federal  cost  share  might  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  Sheyenne  River 
project. 

AMKNDMXirT  NO.  1«S1 

(Purpose:  To  amend  section  606(a)  to  clarify 
the   ability   of   non-Federal    InteresU   to 
Issue  bonds  to  retire  debt  Incurred  In  par- 
ticipation in  a  project) 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Loho] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1681: 

On  page  00,  line  2.  at  the  end  of  line  3, 
substitute  a  comma  for  the  period  and  add: 
"or  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  debt  of  the 
non-Federal  sponsor  to  the  extent  Incurred 
for  such  purpose.  Including  payment  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  obligations  Issued 
by  the  non-Pederal  sponsor  for  such  pur- 
pose to  the  extent  issued  for  such  purpose." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold?  The  Finance 
Committee  amendment  Is  pending, 
and  it  needs  to  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  this  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Finance  Committee  sec- 
tion? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  la  what  I 
thought. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
clarifying  amendment. 

Under  the  amendment  as  proposed, 
any  appropriate  non-Federal  sponsor 
such  as  a  port  authority  Is  authorized 
to  impose  user  fees  to  recover  its  costs, 
provided  that  such  fees  are  established 
at  the  public  hearing,  and  provided 
such  fees  reflect,  to  a  reasonable 
degree,  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
project  to  a  particular  class  or  type  of 
vessel. 

The  act  provides  that  such  fees  may 
only  be  lised  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  construc- 
tion costs  plus  any  Incremental  main- 
tenance work. 

The  concern  of  some  of  the  port  au- 
thorities—and particularly  the  Port  of 
New  Orleans— Is  that  it  might  not  be 
clear  under  the  act  that  this  would 
permit  them  to  retire  the  bonds  they 
have  Issued  to  pay  for  their  share  of  a 
project. 

This  amendment  simply  clarifies 
that  the  non-Pederal  share  of  a 
project's  costs  Includes  the  costs  of  re- 
tiring the  debt  of  a  non-Pederal  spon- 
sor incurred  to  pay  for  such  costs. 
Thus,  in  the  common  case  in  which  a 
port  authority  Issues  tax-exempt 
bonds  to  pay  for  such  authorized  ex- 
penses, this  amendment  clarifies  the 
intent  of  the  act  that  such  fees  may  be 
used  to  retire  such  bonds— to  the 
extent  such  bonds  are  used  for  such 
authorized  expenses— including  both 
principal  and  Interest.  This  Is  the  In- 
tention of  the  legislation.  This  amend- 
ment simply  clarifies  that  Intent  In 
the  statutory  language. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendment  be  tem- 
porarily set  aside, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
this  Is  not  an  amendment  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  section,  as  I  read  It. 
I  have  no  objection  to  It.  I  think  It  Is 
appropriate  to  the  bill.  I  do  not  know 
If  the  manager  of  this  section  has  any 
comment  on  It  or  not. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  this  is  an  amendment  to  a  part 
of  the  bill  that  Is  In  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  Speaking  for  myself.  I 
have  examined  the  amendment,  and  it 
is  acceptable  to  U3. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1681)  wm 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

AMENDMKNT  NO.  ICSl 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  wish  to  send  to 
the  desk,  which  I  think  has  already 
been  discussed  by  all  the  managers  of 
the  bill.  It  has  to  do  with  the  hydro- 
electric generating  facilities  to  the 
W.D.  Mayo  Lock  and  Dam  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  amendment  be 
set  aside  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bin  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BoaxN]. 
(or  himself  and  Mr.  Nicklxs,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1682. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

(Amendment  ).  On  page  66.  after  line  5. 
insert  the  following  and  number  appropri- 
ately: 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
Oklahoma  is  authorized  to  design  and  con- 
struct hydroelectric  generating  facilities  at 
the  W.D.  Mayo  Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  In  Oklahoma,  as  described  in 
the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
December  23.  1981:  Providtd,  That,  the 
agreement  described  In  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  U  executed  by  all  parties  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

■(b)  Conditioned  upon  the  parties  agree- 
ing to  mutually  acceptable  terms  and  condi- 
tions, the  Secretary  and  the  Secreury  of 
Energy,  acting  through  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  may  enter  Into  a 
binding  agreement  with  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  under  which  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  of  Oklahoms  agrees— 

"(1)  to  design  and  Initiate  corMtructlon  of 
the  generating  facilities  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  thU  section  within  three  years 
after  the  date  of  such  agreement, 

•(2)  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  (or  hti 
costs  In— 

"(A)  approving  such  design  and  inspecting 
such  construction,  and 

"(B)  providing  any  uslstance  authorised 
under  subsection  (cK2)  of  this  section,  and 

"(3)  to  release  and  indemnify  the  tJnlted 
SUtes  from  any  claims,  causes  of  action,  or 
liabilities  which  may  arise  from  such  design 
or  construction. 
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Such  agreement  shall  also  specif  jr 

"(1)  the  procedures  and  requirements  for 
approval  and  acceptance  of  such  design  and 
construction  are  set  forth, 

"(2)  the  rights,  responsibilities,  and  liabil- 
ities of  each  party  to  the  agreement  are  set 
forth,  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  payments  under 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  and  the  proce- 
dures under  which  such  payments  are  to  be 
made,  are  set  forth. 

"(cKl)  No  Federal  funds  may  be  expended 
for  the  design  construction  of  the  generat- 
ing facilities  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such 
facilities  are  accepted  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  assistance 
requested  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  OUa- 
homa  in  connection  with  the  design  or  con- 
struction of  the  generating  facilities  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  upon  completion  of  the  construction 
of  the  generating  facilities  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  final  ap- 
proval of  such  facilities  by  the  Secretary— 

"(1)  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
shall  transfer  title  to  such  facilities  to  the 
United  States,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  accept  the  transfer  of  title  to  such 
generating  facilities  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and 

"(B)  operate  and  maintain  such  facilities. 

"(e)  Pursuant  to  any  agreement  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  shall  market 
the  excess  power  produced  by  the  generat- 
ing facilities  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  in  accordance  with  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  December  22.  1944  (58  Stat.  890: 
16  UJS.C.  825s). 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  acting 
through  the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration, is  authorized  to  pay  to  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  of  Oklahoma,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  out  of 
the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  power  pro- 
duced by  the  generating  facilities  of  the 
interconnected  systems  of  reservoirs  operat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  and  marketed  by  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration— 

"(1)  all  costs  incurred  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  generating  facilities  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding the  capital  investment  in  such  facili- 
ties and  Interest  on  such  capital  investment, 
and 

"(2)  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  50  years,  a 
reasonable  annual  royalty  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  generating  facilities 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Elnergy,  acting 
through  the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration, is  authorized— 

"(1)  to  construct  such  transmission  facili- 
ties as  necessary  to  market  the  power  pro- 
duced at  the  generating  facilities  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  with  funds 
contributed  by  non-Federal  sources,  and 

"(2)  to  repay  those  funds,  including  inter- 
est and  any  administative  expenses,  directly 
from  the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  power 
produced  by  the  generating  facilities  of  the 
interconnected  systems  of  reservoirs  operat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  and  marketed  by  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration. 


"(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  title  to  the  generating  facilities  Is 
transferred  and  accepted  under  subsection 
(d>  of  this  section,  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  operate  and  maintain  such  facilities." 

(Amendment  ).  On  page  119.  strike  lines 
5  through  8.  and  renumber  following  para- 
graphs appropriately. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  to  design  and  construct 
the  addition  of  hydroelectric  grenerat- 
ing  facilities  to  the  W.D.  Mayo  lock 
and  dam  near  Sallisaw.  OK.  Currently, 
in  S.  1567  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
authorized  to  construct  this  facility. 
With  this  amendment  the  financing, 
engineering  design,  and  actual  con- 
struction of  the  addition  will  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
Oklahoma. 

I  might  mention  that  this  will  result 
in  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers  in  the 
range  of  $15  million  to  $30  million,  de- 
pending on  the  final  cost  of  the 
project. 

The  design  and  construction  will  be 
approved  and  inspected  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  construction,  the  Corps  of 
Engineeers  will  own,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  facilities. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  will 
market  the  power  produced  at  the  fa- 
cilities in  accordance  with  section  5  of 
the  1944  Flood  Control  Act.  The 
Southwestern  Power  Administration 
will  be  authorized  to  repay  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  the  costs  incurred  for 
design  and  construction  'only  after 
completion  of  the  facilities  and  reve- 
nues can  be  realized  from  the  sale  of 
power. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  is  striving  to 
broaden  their  business  base  in  a  de- 
pressed geographical  area  and  in  what 
can  only  be  described  as  a  depressed 
regional  economy.  For  these  reasons 
the  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  on  the  Arkansas  River  makes 
sense  as  a  tribal  development. 

The  Nation  is  prepared  to  bring  100 
percent  of  the  financing  to  the  table 
to  facilitate  developing  these  facilities 
at  the  Mayo  lock  and  dam.  It  is  their 
intent  to  keep  within  the  administra- 
tion's water  project  financing  and 
cost-sharing  policies. 

Given  the  existing  situation  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  with  the  corps'  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  all  the  locks, 
dams,  and  hydroelectric  generation  fa- 
cilities within  a  reasonable  distance  up 
and  down  the  river  from  W.D.  Mayo,  it 
appears  that  the  public  interest  would 
best  be  served  by  the  corps'  operation 
of  the  hydroelectric  facility  at  the 
Mayo  site.  This  would  result  in  the 
most  efficient  management  and  oper- 
ation of  this  water  resource,  as  well  as 
maximum  compatibility  with  the  ex- 
isting system.  Also,  utilizing  the  exist- 
ing infrastructure  would  negate  the 


need  to  hire  and  train  additional  per- 
sonnel, or  construct  new  powerlines. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  is  the  Chero- 
kee Nation's  intent  to  provide  the  fi- 
nancing and  development  of  the 
project  in  return  for  a  reasonable  roy- 
alty. This  project  will  provide,  in  the 
near  term,  much  needed  jobs  in  north- 
eastern Oklahoma.  Most  importantly 
though,  the  income  stream  from  this 
project  will  enhance  the  possibility  of 
tribal  independence  from  Federal  sub- 
sidy programs.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  to  expand  their 
capabilities  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  their  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 1  of  last  year  I  joined  with  my 
Oklahoma  colleague.  Senator  David 
BoREM,  in  introducing  legislation 
which  would  authorize  the  Cherokee 
Nation  to  finance,  design,  and  con- 
struct hydroelectric  generating  facili- 
ties at  W.D.  Mayo  Lock  and  Dam  No. 
14  near  Sallisaw.  OK.  Today,  after 
making  necessary  modifications,  we 
are  offering  that  legislation  as  an 
amendment  to  the  measure  before  us 
today,  S.  1567,  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1985. 

This  plant  will  add  needed  low-cost 
power  to  the  Southwest  Federal  Power 
System  in  the  shortest  possible  time- 
frame. This  system  would  be  con- 
structed through  financing  provided 
by  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  cooperative 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, who  would  own,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  facility. 

The  marketing  of  the  power  would 
be  performed  by  the  Southwest  Power 
Administration,  in  accordance  with 
section  5  of  the  1944  Flood  Control 
Act.  The  Southwest  Power  Adminis- 
tration would  be  authorized  to  reim- 
burse the  Cherokee  Nation  for  the 
project  costs  along  with  a  reasonable 
armual  royalty. 

This  approach  to  the  operational 
and  marketing  aspects  of  the  project 
in  cooperation  with  the  existing  Fed- 
eral infrastructure,  could  result  in  an 
estimated  taxpayer  savings  of  between 
$15  and  $30  million. 

This  project  is  indicative  of  the  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  to  attain  self-sufficiency.  This 
aimendment  we  offer  today  is  highly 
worthy  of  the  Senate's  support.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  support. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  this  amendment.  I  think  he  should 
be  commended  for  his  work  on  behalf 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  allows  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  to  develop  the  site  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  operation.  Some  of  the  reve- 
nue that  would  accrue  from  the  sale  of 
the  power  would  be  used  to  pay  the 
Cherokee  Nation  back  for  the  cost  of 
construction. 


I  think  it  offers  a  reasonable  alter- 
native to  Federal  development  of  hy- 
dropower  at  the  Mayo  l(x:k  and  dam. 

We  have  looked  this  over  carefully 
before  we  ever  came  on  the  floor.  We 
think  it  Is  a  good  amendment,  and  this 
side  certainly  will  agree  to  Its  inclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
find  this  a  wholly  acceptable  amend- 
ment and  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  bringing  it  for- 
ward. There  is  no  cost  involved. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their 
kind  remarks. 

I  move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1682)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMXNDKENT  NO.  1683 

(Purpose:  To  establish  the  jurisdiction  of 
United  SUtes  district  courts  over  the  im- 
position, computation,  or  collection  of  cer- 
tain fees  by  non-Federal  sponsors) 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  that  it  be  stated.      

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   Missouri    [Mr.   Dan- 
poRTHl  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1683. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  90,  after  line  24.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(c)  The  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  in.  which  Is  located  a  non-Feder- 
al sponsor  that  imposes  fees  subject  to  this 
section  shall  have  original  and  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction over  any  matter  arising  out  of.  or 
concerning,  the  imposition,  computation,  or 
collection  of  such  fees  by  a  non-Federal 
sponsor  under  this  section  and,  upon  peti- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  or  any  party 
subject  to  such  fees  Imposed  by  the  non- 
Federal  sponsor— 

(1)  may  grant  appropriate  Injunctive  relief 
to  restrain  any  act  by  that  non-Federal 
sponsor  that  violates  the  conditions  in  this 
section: 

(2)  shall  order  that  refunds  be  paid  to  the 
extent  It  Is  found  that  fees  were  collected  In 
violation  of  this  section;  and 

(3)  may  grant  such  other  relief  or  remedy 
as  may  be  appropriate. 


Before  the  start  of  construction  of  a  project 
subject  to  section  602  or  604.  the  non-Feder- 
al sponsor  shall  notify  the  Secretary  that  It 
consenU  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
court  as  set  forth  in  this  subsection. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  was  just  sent  to  the 
desk  Is  a  simple  and  I  hope  noncontro- 
versial  amendment. 

Section  606  of  the  legislation  before 
us  provides  non-Federal  sponsors  of 
commercial  channel  or  harbor  con- 
struction with  the  authority  to  recover 
their  costs  by  the  collection  of  user 
fees  on  commercial  vessels  using  such 
projects. 

Such  fees  by  the  terms  of  the  legis- 
lation 'shall  reflect  to  a  reasonable 
degree  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
project  to  a  particular  class  or  type  of 
vessel," 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed 
would  do  two  things: 

It  would  esUblish  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.S.  district  courts  over  the  impo- 
sition, computation,  or  collection  of 
such  fees,  and  it  would  permit  the 
courts  to  order  refunds  of  any  fees 
that  are  unlawfully  collected. 

In  such  cases  through  the  use  of  the 
legal  doctrine  of  sovereign  Immunity, 
States  have  refused  to  refund  tax  pay- 
ments even  after  the  tax  at  issue  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional,  limit- 
ing taxpayers  to  prospective  relief. 

Where  a  SUte  is  a  non-Federal  spon- 
sor of  a  harbor  construction  project. 
Congress  should  not  sanction  the 
State's  retaining  dredging  fees  which 
are  found  after  full  judicial  review  to 
have  been  unlawfully  collected. 

Yet  unless  a  technical  amendment 
such  as  this  is  adopted,  such  an  unin- 
tended result  could  occur. 

Similar  language  is  contained  in  sub- 
section 109(c)  of  H.R.  6,  and  I  believe 
this  provision  is  acceptable  to  the 
managers. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
my  good  friend  from  Missouri  was 
very  kind  to  withhold  this  amendment 
during  the  committee  because  it  was 
offered  and  we  had  not  had  a  chance 
to  look  at  it.  I  asked  him  to  withhold  it 
until  we  got  on  the  floor.  He  did. 

We  had  a  chance  to  look  at  it,  The 
amendment  is  a  good  amendment  and 
acceptable. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
support  the  amendment,  I  also  hope 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  resolve 
and  address  in  conference  a  concern 
that  has  been  raised  by  public  port  au- 
thorities and  bond  counsel  about  the 
amendment. 

For  nearly  200  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  funded  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  channel 
navigation  projects  deemed  necessary 
to  meet  the  Nation's  trade  and  securi- 
ty requirements.  S.  1567  would  change 
the  policy  through  the  establishment 
of  an  historic  and  unprecedented  cost- 
share  regime  for  new  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers construction  projects.  The  new 


policy  would  shift  part  of  the  project 
funding  burden  onto  the  non-Federal 
sponsor.  For  Federal  navigation 
projects,  the  bill  would  require  the 
local  non-Federal  sponsor  to  commit, 
during  the  period  of  construction.  10 
percent  of  total  project  costs  for 
projects  20  feet  deep  or  less,  25  per- 
cent for  projects  deeper  than  20  feet 
to  45  feet,  or  50  percent  for  projects 
deeper  than  45  feet.  In  addition,  the 
non-Federal  sponsor  would  be  required 
to  pay  10  percent  of  the  total  project 
costs  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  30 
years. 

The  authority  granted  by  section 
606  to  assess  local  channel  fees  Is  In- 
tended to  provide  a  mechanism  by 
which  local  project  sponsors  are  able 
to  finance  their  new  cost-share  re- 
quirements. In  fact,  considering  the 
current  austerity  In  State  fiscal  pro- 
grams which  will  likely  limit  or  elimi- 
nate State  funding  or  financing  op- 
tions, and  the  historical  fact  that 
public  ports  are  not  profit  centers  with 
significant  retained  earnings  to  cover 
up-front  project  costs,  the  authority 
provided  in  section  606  will  likely 
prove  to  be  a  critical  factor  enabling 
most  ports  to  meet  their  cost-share  ob- 
ligations under  this  legislation.  The 
mechanism  utilized  by  public  port  au- 
thorities (or  other  non-Federal  spon- 
sors) will  be  to  issue  revenue  bonds 
which  will  be  retired  by  the  revenue 
generated  by  the  local  channel  fees. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  provide 
some  assurance  to  users  of  the  chan- 
nels that  they  would  have  the  right  to 
contest  the  legality  of  the  channel  fee 
and  to  be  awarded  appropriate  reme- 
dies Including  refunds.  The  public  port 
Industry  does  not  contest  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  concern  that  led  to 
this  amendment  or  the  reasonableness 
of  the  amendment  Itself. 

The  amendment  does,  however, 
bring  into  focus  some  Important  proce- 
dural questions  that  are  of  concern  to 
the  public  port  industry.  These  ques- 
tions revolve  around  the  potential  for 
litigation  brought  by  users  of  the 
channel  challenging  the  legality  of  the 
local  user  fees  under  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  this  legislation.  S.  1567 
does  not  prescribe  any  Federal  statute 
of  llmlUtlons  on  the  rlghU  of  affected 
pariles  to  sue. 

Public  port  authorities  are  con- 
cerned that  the  discretionary  author- 
ity granted  them  under  section  606 
could  be  frustrated  by  the  uncertain 
prospects  of  lengthy  legal  challenges 
to  that  authority  unless  there  Is  a  Fed- 
eral statute  of  limitations.  There  Is 
precedent.  For  example,  the  time 
available  for  appeal  of  rulings  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  regulatory  agencies  arc 
limited.  Without  such  a  limiting 
period,  no  guarantees  can  be  made 
that  local  fees  will  cover  debt  obliga- 
tions issued  to  finance  the  local  share. 
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According  to  bond  counsel  consulted 
at  a  number  of  public  port  authorities, 
revenue  bonds  could  not  be  issued 
until  the  relevant  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  suits  challenging  the  legality 
of  the  channel  fees  had  expired.  Such 
uncertain  and  lengthy  delays  could,  in 
turn,  delay  or  jeopardize  the  ability  of 
the  public  port  authority  to  issue  reve- 
nue bonds  and,  consequently,  postpone 
the  initiation  of  the  project  or  cause 
the  project  to  be  withdrawn  entirely. 

Mr.  President,  port  authorities  and 
bond  counsel  have  informed  me  that 
their  only  interest  is  in  providing  some 
reasonable  limitation  on  challenges  to 
a  port's  comprehensive  user-fee 
scheme  in  order  to  facilitate  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  for  authorized  port  de- 
velopment. It  is  not  their  intent  to 
foreclose  the  right  of  individual  vessel 
operators  or  owners  to  challenge  the 
way  in  which  a  comprehensive  user-fee 
schedule  is  applied  as  to  a  specific 
user. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  serious,  if 
somewhat  technical,  problem  that 
should  be  addressed  in  conference.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  affected 
industry  groups  have  and  continue  to 
be  engaged  in  a  cooperative  effort  to 
achieve  a  mutually  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  this  issue.  I  would  encourage 
those  groups  to  continue  their  efforts, 
and  provide  the  results  of  their  efforts 
to  the  appropriate  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1683)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  Just  a  moment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi 
for  just  a  second. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  temporarily 
lay  aside  the  Finance  Committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKHDHKirr  HO.  16(4 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  construction  of  a 
flood  control  project  at  Clifton.  Arizona) 
Mr.    BENTSEN.    Mr.    President,    I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
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the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  BentsknI, 

for  Mr.  DeConcini,  proposes  an  amendment 

numbered  1684. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  65,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following  new  section,  and  number  ac- 
cordingly: 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall— 

(1)  construct  under  section  205  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1948  (33  U.S.C.  701s)  a 
project  for  flood  control  on  the  San  Francis- 
co River  at  (Hifton,  Arizona,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  residential  and  coRunercial 
properties  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
downstream  of  the  State  Highway  666 
Bridge,  for  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$3,500,000:  Provided,  That  such  work  shall 
be  considered  to  complete  all  studies  and 
proposals  of  the  Secretary  for  such  area." 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
Senator  DeConcini  of  Arizona,  it  is  an 
amendment  that  has  been  discussed 
with  the  managers. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
this  amendment  has  been  discussed 
with  the  managers  of  the  bill  for  the 
majority  and  for  the  minority,  and 
they  have  no  objections  to  it. 

The  amendment  directs  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  scale  down  the  study  at 
Clifton,  AZ,  to  enable  the  corps  to  do  a 
small  levee  project  that  is  within  its 
existing  authority  for  small  projects. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  confirm  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  has  said.  This  is 
basically  an  effort  to  see  whether  a 
smaller  project  would  not  achieve  the 
purposes  of  a  presently  authorized 
larger  project. 

It  is  a  coherent  proposal  and  fully 
acceptable  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1684)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDlIZirr  NO.  leiB 


(Purpose:  To  require  that  benefit*  to  Indian 
tribes  be  considered  for  purposes  of  ccMt- 
benefit  analysis  of  o^rtain  projects) 
Mr.   BENTSEN.   fcir.   President,   on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Senator  DeConcini,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Behtskm]. 
for  Mr.  DeConcini.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1685. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  65,  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 
the  following  and  number  accordingly: 

Sec.  337.  For  purposes  of  future  studies 
undertaken  pursuant  to  Section  223  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consider 
benefits  which  may  accrue  to  Indian  tribes 
as  a  result  of  a  project  resulting  from  such  a 
study." 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, ranking  minority,  and  their 
staffs  for  all  of  their  understanding 
and  assistance  in  helping  to  provide  a 
solution  to  the  damaging  flood  poten- 
tial in  Clifton,  AZ.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  sponsored  will  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  under- 
take flood  control  work  in  the  south- 
em  portion  of  Cnifton  through  the 
construction  of  a  2,500-foot  levee.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  studying 
flood  control  solutions  for  this  com- 
munity since  it  was  hit  by  one  of  the 
severest  floods  in  its  history  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983.  At  that  time,  floodflows 
reached  depths  of  more  than  9  feet 
and  left  behind  piles  of  debris  up  to  6 
feet  high.  Emergency  costs  and  dam- 
ages totaled  nearly  $20  million.  Be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  emergency 
housing,  people  were  living  in  serious- 
ly overcrowded  conditions,  up  to  40 
per  house,  even  a  month  later.  Cou- 
pled with  the  flood  was  a  long  and 
bitter  labor  dispute  between  Phelps 
Dodge  Corp.  and  the  steelworkers 
union.  Hundreds  lost  their  jobs  and 
the  community  was  torn  apart  if  not 
literally,  then  economically  and  psy- 
chologically. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  President,  resi- 
dents of  this  small  community  of  4,000 
have  patiently  waited  for  relief  and 
help  frem  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Army  Corps  of  E^ngineers, 
through  the  Los  Angeles  district,  has 
laboriously  studied  flood  control  solu- 
tions. We  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  majority  of  the  flood  control 
for  this  town  can  be  provided  by  the 
construction  of  a  2,500-foot  levee. 
While  relocation  is  still  necessary,  rec- 
ognizing budgetary  constraints,  we  are 
willing  to  forego  the  nonstructural  ele- 


ments of  the  project  calling  for  reloca- 
tion at  this  time.  If  the  levee  Is  built,  it 
will  give  the  town  protection  from  a 
100-year  flood.  It  will  ease  the  minds 
of  Clifton  residents  who  worry  that  a 
potential  flood  could  occur  this  spring 
if  Mother  Nature  brings  another 
heavy  rainfall.  It  will  not  allow  those 
individuals,  living  in  a  floodprone  area, 
to  relocate  to  safer  harbors.  For  that 
reason.  I  hesitate  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment. But  because  of  the  compelling 
need  to  install  inunediate  flood  control 
measures,  I  have  become  persuaded 
that  this  is  the  l>est  solution  for  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  today  specifically  authorizes 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  proceed  on 
the  construction  of  a  levee  as  the  flood 
control  solution  for  the  Clifton.  AZ 
area.  It  can  be  accomplished  under  the 
small  project  authority  of  section  205. 
For  this  reason,  it  will  add  no  budget- 
ary authority  to  the  bill. 

Again,  I  thank  Chairman  Stafford, 
Chairman  Abdnor,  and  ranking  minor- 
ity members  for  their  help  on  this 
amendment.  I  also  want  to  thank  Hal 
Brayman  for  patiently  working  with 
my  staff  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
another  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  I  understand  has 
been  discussed  with  the  managers  for 
the  majority  and  with  the  managers 
for  the  minority. 

The  amendment  is  to  evaluate 
Indian  needs  for  water  projects  in 
future  water  studies. 

I  consider  it  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment that  meets  the  standards  of  this 
piece  of  legislation.  I  ask  that  it  be 
considered  favorably  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  wholly  commendable  proposal 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  It  di- 
rects the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  evalu- 
ate Indian  needs,  which  has  not 
always  sufficiently  been  the  case,  and 
it  is  very  much  the  view  of  this  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  a  ranking  minority  member, 
that  the  corps  should  so  do. 

The  measure  is  fully  acceptable  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  the  amendment  under 
review,  and  we  think  it  is  an  excellent 
amendment  and  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1685)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMKNDlfXNT  NO.  IM* 

(Purpose:  To  amend  TTTIiE  V  to  provide 
that  the  replacement  cost  of  the  naviga- 
tion lock  connecting  the  Mississippi  River 
Gulf  Outlet  and  the  Mississippi  River  au- 
thorized by  PL  84-455  be  allocated  be- 
tween   deep    draft    and    shallow    draft 
(Inland  water)  navigation) 
Mr.    BENTSEN.    Mr.    President,    I 
have  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ator Johnston  of  Louisiana,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  Imme- 
diate consideration.         

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bkntsen] 
for  Mr.  Johnston  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1686. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
A  new  section  505  to  be  added  to  TITLE 
V— INLAND  NAVIGATION  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  505.  The  navigation  lock  authorized 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1956.  PL  84- 
455,  provides  for  replacement  of  the  naviga- 
tion lock  connecting  the  Mississippi  River 
Gulf  Outlet  with  the  Mississippi  River.  In- 
asmuch as  this  new  lock  will  provide  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  shallow  draft  navigation 
(inland  waterway),  the  costs  should  be  allo- 
cated between  deep  draft  and  shallow  draft 
navigation,  and  the  SecreUry  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund 
to  pay  for  one-half  of  the  costs  allocated  to 
shallow  draft  navigation  with  the  remaining 
half  of  such  allocated  coste  to  be  paid  only 
from  amounts  appropriated  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury." 

On  page  150,  line  22,  after  "502"  delete 
"and"  and  insert  a  comma  after  504(e)  and 
add  "and  505". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  amend  title  V  of 
this  legislation  to  provide  that  the  re- 
placement cost  of  the  navigation  l(x:k 
connecting  the  Mississippi  River  gulf 
outlet  and  the  Mississippi  River  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  84-455  be  allo- 
cated between  deep  draft  and  shallow 
draft  navigation. 

The  existing  industrial  canal  lock 
passes  barge  traffic  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  Gulf  Intracoast- 
al  Waterway  at  New  Orleans  and  is  a 
vital  link  in  the  National  IntercoasUl 
Water  System.  This  lock  also  repre- 
sents the  only  cross  route  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Mississippi 
River  gulf  outlet,  New  Orleans'  ulti- 
mate ship  channel  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  existing  lock,  in  oper- 
ation since  1923,  is  antiquated  and  di- 
mensionally  Inadequate  for  both  shal- 
low draft  and  deep  draft  navigation  as 
a    result    of    continually    increasing 


barge  traffic  and  larger  oceangoing 
vessels  now  In  service. 

Ehren  though  the  lock  is  a  ship/barge 
lock,  recent  statistics  indicate  that  ap- 
proximately 98  percent  of  the  tonnage 
passing  through  the  \odL  Is  conveyed 
via  barge.  Further,  it  Is  most  Impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  80  percent  of 
the  traffic  using  the  lock  neither  origi- 
nates nor  terminates  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  This  Is  truly  America's 
lock— as  one  recent  chief  of  the  U.8. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  stated,  it  is 
the  second  most  important  lock  in  our 
Natlon's  vital  Inland  waterway  system. 
With  the  completion  of  the  replace- 
ment IcKk.  we  could  expect  75  percent 
of  the  forecasted  traffic  to  be  barge 
and  25  percent  to  be  oceangoing  ves- 
sels in  foreign  commerce  trade. 

This  amendment  allows  cost  sharing 
in  relationship  to  the  allocation  of 
costs  as  to  shallow-draft  or  deep-draft 
benefits. 

The  American  waterway  operators 
[AWO].  who  represent  the  barge  and 
towboat  owners  industry,  are  not  op- 
posed to  this  amendment. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
supports  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
this  side. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  one  that  Is  wholly 
agreeable  to  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1686)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  are 
the  plans  of  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  for  the  rest  of  the  day? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  will  yield,  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  continue  on  this  bill. 
There  are  a  number  of  Senators  who 
have  amendments,  as  I  understand  it; 
I  know  Senator  Gorton,  Senator  Ste- 
vens, and  Senator  Kasten  on  this  side. 

I  have  not  been  on  the  floor.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  amendments 
there  are.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  managers  are  making  progress  and 
we  would  like  to  go  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  If  the  leader  will 
yield,  I  have  one  more  amendment 
that  I  believe  is  noncontroverslal  that 
I  would  offer  for  Senator  Armstrong. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  a 
part  of  the  process  here,  except  I  just 
came  to  the  floor.  I  checked  with  the 
manager  on  this  side  and  he  thought 
they  were  making  good  progress  and 
felt  it  would  be  good  to  continue  until 
they  reached  a  point  that  they  could 
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not  do  any  more.  If  they  come  to  that, 
then  I  assume  we  will  have  to  set  it 
aside. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Leader,  if  you 
are  looking  for  other  amendments.  I 
will  be  offering  one  more  amendment 
for  Senator  Johnston  that  I  under- 
stand is  noncontroversial. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  we  also  have 
a  number  of  noncontroversial  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  managers  reviewed  the  amend- 
ments and  are  willing  to  accept  the 
amendments,  that  is  progress  and  we 
ought  to  continue,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  good 
many  Members  have  probably  left  for 
the  weelcend.  I  guess  that  some  of 
them  were  under  the  impression  that 
there  would  not  be  much  done  on  this 
bill  this  afternoon  and  there  would 
not  be  much  done  on  it  Monday,  as  far 
as  any  rollcall  votes  were  concerned. 

I  believe  that  we  may  have  about 
reached  a  point  where  we  will  not  be 
able  to  go  any  further  today.  I  do  not 
want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  from  of- 
fering his  amendment  or  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 
But  I  have  to  say  that,  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  which  are  pretty  well 
known  here  on  the  floor,  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  plan  on  going  much 
further  today. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  a  question?  Would  he  object  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  few  amendments 
from  the  Finance  Committee  section 
agreed  to  on  both  sides?  We  are  ready 
to  offer  them.  They  are  relatively 
short. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  again,  please? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  There  are  two 
amendments,  one  from  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  Mr.  Gorton,  and 
one  from  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
Mr.  Stevens,  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee section  of  the  bill  that  had  been 
agreed  upon.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
have  them  accepted  this  afternoon  to 
get  them  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  I  certainly  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  those  two  amend- 
ments. I  would  suggest  that  we  not  do 
any  rollcall  votes,  because,  as  I  say, 
some  Senators  have  already  gone  on 
the  strength  of  the  understanding 
that  there  would  be  no  more  rollcall 
votes. 

So  that  would  be  one  by  Mr.  Bent- 
sen  and  two  from 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  From  Senators 
Gorton  and  Stevens. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  one  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  Senator 
Stmms  has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  If  the  minority  leader 
will  yield,  I,  too,  have  an  amendment. 
It  would  not  require  a  rollcall  vote.  It 
would     simply     involve     a     colloquy 


worked  out  by  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  if  we 
could  sigree  that  those  amendments 
would  be  all  for  the  day? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  If  the  leader  will 
yield,  I  have  four  other  colloquys  I 
would  like  to  put  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  I  am  not  trying  to  create  trouble, 
but  I  want  to  have  some  discussions, 
perhaps  outside  the  Chamber.  So  I 
would  relent  on  those  that  have  been 
indicated  and  I  hope  that  indicates 
that  I  am  a  reasonable  man. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  seems  to  me  that  any- 
body who  is  in  town  who  stayed  here 
to  offer  their  amendment  ought  to 
have  that  opportunity.  We  certainly 
will  have  a  rollcall,  because  I  believe 
that  I  did  indicate  that  probably  after 
3  o'clock  there  would  not  be  any  more 
rollcalls.  I  would  not  want  to  penalize 
anyone.  If  we  got  to  that  point,  obvi- 
ously, we  would  need  to  put  the  vote 
over. 

I  understand  also  that  is  another 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  am  trying  to  cooperate  in 
that  area,  too. 

But  I  hope  Senators  who  have 
stayed  here  all  day  are  not  going  to  be 
precluded  now  from  offering  their 
amendments  if  they  are  going  to  be  ac- 
cepted. If  there  are  going  to  be  roll- 
calls,  obviously,  we  would  have  to  put 
them  off  until  a  later  time.  I  hope  we 
can  accommodate  some  of  the  con- 
cerns the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate that.  I  hope  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  do  whatever  he 
can  to  accommodate  those  concerns, 
and  I  believe  he  will. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  indicated  here.  I 
hope  that  once  we  reach  the  end  of 
those  amendments,  however,  that 
someone  would  put  in  a  quonmi  and 
send  for  me. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1687 

(Purpose:  To  amend  S.  1567,  to  add  a  new 
provision  Increasing  the  single  project 
ceilings  for  certain  of  the  Secretary's  con- 
tinuing authorities  without  Increasing  the 
overall  program  ceilings) 
Mr.   BENTSEN.   Mr.   President,   on 

behalf  of  Senator  Johnston,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen], 

on  behalf  of  Mr.  Johnston,  proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  1687. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 


ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  after  line  16,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  238.  (a)  Section  208  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1954  (68  SUt.  1266:  33  U.S.C. 
701g)  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "$250,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  $500,000". 

(b)  Section  14  of  the  Act  of  July  24.  1946 
(60  Stat.  653;  33  U.S.C.  701r),  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "$250,000" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000". 

(c)  Section  205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1948  (62  Stat.  1182:  33  U.S.C.  701s).  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$4,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$4,500,000". 

(d)  Subsection  107(b)  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  486:  33  U.S.C. 
577).  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$2,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$3,500,000". 

(e)  Section  3  of  the  Act  approved  August 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1056;  33  U.S.C.  426g),  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$2,000,000." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  to  S.  1567,  which 
I  believe  has  been  cleared  by  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  which  I  would  like 
to  offer  at  this  time. 

This  amendment  is  to  increase  the 
project  cost  ceilings  for  certain  con- 
tinuing authorities  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. This  amendment  would  not 
increase  the  existing  ceilings  on  the 
overall  program  nationwide,  which 
would  remain  unchanged.  It  raises  the 
single  project  cost  of  several  continu- 
ing authorities  which  have  remained 
unchanged  for  a  considerable  time. 
This  proposal  is  justified  by  normal 
cost  increases  and  other  effects  since 
the  Congress  last  authorized  increased 
cost  limitations.  This  ssone  proposal 
was  contained  in  S.  534,  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  Water  Resources 
Development  Act,  introduced  by  the 
committee  chairman.  Senator  Staf- 
ford, on  February  27,  1985.  Further- 
more, the  applicability  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  other 
environmental  statutes  are  not  affect- 
ed by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with 
the  managers  of  the  bill  and  I  under- 
stand it  is  acceptable  to  them. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  most  acceptable  to  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  Ls  acceptable  on  this  side  of 
the  &isle  &s  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1687)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor,  but,  if  I  am  recognized  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  I  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  for  the  record  that  a  good  many 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  have 
gone  and  they  went  under  the  under- 
standing or  at  least  the  impression 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
had  said  this  morning  that  this  meas- 
ure would— I  may  be  misstating  the 
majority  leader,  because  I  do  not  have 
the  statement  in  front  of  me— but 
there  seemed  to  be  an  indication  that 
this  measure  would  not  even  be  called 
up  today  and  it  would  be  on  Monday. 
Now,  those  Members  have  amend- 
ments, I  would  assume,  some  of  them. 
I  can  tell  you  right  now  that  some  of 
the  Members  on  my  side  are  very 
upset  because  this  bill  has  already  got 
to  the  floor. 

I  was  just  told— I  did  not  hear  the 
majority  leader,  what  he  said  this 
morning,  but  I  want  to  state  for  the 
record  that  if  that  was  the  under- 
standing, if  that  was  what  was  said, 
then  I  hope  that  we  will  not  go  any 
further  today  or  that  we  certainly 
make  it  clear  that  those  Members  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  their 
amendments  on  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
or  whenever. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  all  right  with  re- 
spect to  those  amendments  that  roll- 
calls  will  not  occur  on.  Thus  far,  that 
has  not  happened. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  said  that  there  would  not  be  any 
rollcalls,  and  we  would  proceed  with 
amendments  that  could  be  acted  upon 
by  voice  vote.  Thus  far,  that  is  what 
has  happened. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  minority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  also  indicate, 
again,  I  have  not  been  an  active  player 
but,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  Senator  DeConcini, 
had  a  couple  of  amendments  that  have 
been  resolved.  I  think  it  has  been 
evenhanded  on  both  sides.  There  has 
been  no  effort  to  do  otherwise.  I  do 
not  want  to  preclude  anyone,  if  some- 
one did  leave  with  that  impression. 

But  I  must  say  I  tried  to  make  it 
clear  as  early  as  Monday  or  Tuesday 
that  we  would  be  here  Friday,  and 
then  I  was  advised  earlier  that  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  on  the  Democrat- 


ic side,  Senator  Motnihan,  had  a  com- 
mitment on  Monday  that  precluded 
very  much  action  on  this  bill. 

So  it  is  our  hope  that  as  long  as  we 
can  proceed  with  amendments  that  do 
not  require  rollcalls,  we  would  accom- 
modate as  many  on  either  side  as  we 
could.  I  think  the  manager  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  working  out 
nearly  every  case. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  are  not  having 
any  problems. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

I  am  glad  we  clarified  this  for  the 
record.       

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
been  recognized? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  was 
seeking  recognition.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1688 

(Purpose:  To  modify  a  project  for  flood 
control  on  the  Platte  River,  Colorado) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Armstrong  of  Colo- 
rado, which  is  unprinted  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
PORS].  for  Mr.  Armstrong,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1688. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  65,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  337.  Section  88(c)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1874  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  inserting  after  "encroachments"  the 
foUowlng:  "(other  than  the  Mineral 
Avenue/Ken  Caryl  Road  extension  and  as- 
sociated transmission  lines)";  and 

(2)  inserting  "significantly"  after  "areas 
which  would". 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
tun  offering  this  amendment  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Armstrong.  I  believe  it  has 
been  considered  by  the  managers  of 
the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  believe  this 
amendment  has  been  considered  by 
the  managers  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 


This  amendment  allows  the  city  of 
Littleton  to  extend  Mineral  Avenue/ 
Ken  Caryl  Road  between  South  Santa 
Fe  Drive  and  Platte  Canyon  Road. 
This  roadway  would  provide  the  only 
continuous  east-west  street  across 
Denver  metropolitan  area  south  of 
Hampden  Avenue  and  relieve  serious 
congested  traffic  problems  currently 
existing  on  Bowler  Avenue.  The  road- 
way will  cross  a  640-acre  floodplaln 
park  that  Littleton  purchased  with 
the  aid  of  Federal  fimds  primarily 
from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. It  has  broadbase  support  of 
local  government  jurisdictions  in  Colo- 
rado and  it  does  not  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  State  or  Federal 
moneys.  It  will  be  constructed  with 
local  funds. 

It  has  been  approved  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  the  city  of  Littleton  as 
the  necessary  amendment. 

I  trust  that  the  managers  of  the  biU 
will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  may  be  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   that    the    Finance    Committee 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1689 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  project  for  Racine 
Harbor.  Wisconsin) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kasten]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1689. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  65,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  337.  The  project  for  Racine  Harbor. 
Wisconsin,  authorized  by  section  2  of  the 
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Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  March  2.  1945 
(59  Stat.  19),  is  hereby  modified  as  described 
in  Racine  County  Federal  permit  applica- 
tion number  85-196-02.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Is  authorized  to  dredge  the  modified 
harbor  area  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,000,000,  if  all  appropriate  non-Federal  in- 
terests agree  to  operate,  maintain,  repair, 
rehabilitate,  and  replace  the  modified 
project,  including  the  breakwaters  previous- 
ly constructed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  targeted  at  improving 
economic  conditions  in  the  city  of 
Racine. 

The  city  of  Racine  is  located  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and  like 
many  other  Midwestern  cities  is  expe- 
riencing high  unemployment  and  a  de- 
clining economic  base.  Efforts  to  revi- 
talize Racine  are  centered  around  the 
development  of  a  harbor  marina  com- 
plex. 

Unemployment  in  this  distressed 
city  stands  at  8.3  percent  and  econom- 
ic growth  has  been  at  a  standstill  for 
the  past  several  years.  In  addition, 
many  residents  and  businesses  in 
Racine  are  employed  by  the  American 
Motors  Co.  AMC  operations  in  south- 
eastern Wisconsin  are  antiquated  and 
the  company  is  considering  relocating 
their  automobUe  plant  to  another 
State.  This  move  would  displace  ap- 
proximately 7,000  to  16,000  individuals 
and  devastate  southeastern  Wisconsin. 

The  harbor  project  represents 
progress  and  hope  for  Racine.  City 
and  county  officials  and  private  indus- 
try have  pledged  resources  and  person- 
nel in  order  to  make  this  idea  a  reality. 
The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  also  ap- 
proved funding  for  this  undertaking. 

The  Racine  Harbor,  once  an  active 
commercial  port,  now  lies  dormant. 
Past  efforts  to  revitalize  the  area  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Racine  and 
Racine  County  are  very  close  to 
making  this  project  a  reality.  Approxi- 
mately 400  new  permanent  jobs  and 
thousands  of  construction  jobs  for  the 
area  are  at  stake.  Additionally,  the 
downtown  area  will  experience  revital- 
ization  and  utilize  an  area  of  the  city 
that  has  unlimited  potential. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing 
today  is  designed  to  help  the  city  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  their  harbor. 
Recent  studies  indicate  that  the 
harbor  is  in  need  of  dredging  in  order 
to  make  the  channel  area  viable  for 
recreational  boaters. 

The  dredging  of  the  harbor  is  an  es- 
sential element  to  the  overall  con- 
struction of  this  project.  Approximate- 
ly 400  boat  slips  are  planned  and  many 
spinoff  proj'Tts  are  anticipated.  The 
harbor  area  has  not  been  dredged  for 
several  years  and  lacks  the  appropri- 
ate depth  to  sustain  any  type  of  recre- 
ational    activity     planned.     Without 


dredging,  the  future  of  the  project  re- 
mains in  doubt. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
dredge  the  harbor  and  then  relinquish 
any  responsibility  for  the  waterway  to 
the  city  and  county.  This  arrangement 
would  be  a  wise,  long-term  investment 
and  it  would  set  the  Racine  area  on 
the  road  to  economic  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  my  request  for  $3  mil- 
lion to  dredge  the  Racine  harbor 
would  be  a  one-time  Federal  invest- 
ment with  great  potential  for  far 
greater  economic  returns.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  cost-effective  measure  and  to 
make  the  Racine  project  a  reality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
very  reluctantly,  I  would  have  to 
oppose  consideration  of  amendment  at 
this  time.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  think 
needs  to  be  reviewed  over  the  next  sev- 
eral days  before  we  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  Tuesday.  If  I  can  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin if  he  would  have  the  goodness 
to  let  us  lay  this  aside  rather  than  ob- 
jecting to  it,  as  I  do  not  want 

Mr.  KASTEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  yield,  I  believe  I  have 
tried  to  work  with  the  staff  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  wiU  defer  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senators 
from  Wisconsin  and  New  York. 

We  did  have  an  arrangement  worked 
out.  I  was  talking  here  when  I  should 
have  been  listening.  I  apologize.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  tireless  ef- 
forts of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
make  the  Racine  Harbor  project  a  pos- 
sibility. I  know  because  we  have  visited 
for  quite  some  time.  I  certainly  realize 
what  he  is  trying  to  do,  and  how  im- 
portant the  project  is  to  the  economy 
of  the  Racine  area.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  I  can  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's interest  in  facilitating  that  revi- 
talization. 

While  I  support  the  Senator's  goal, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  knows 
that  I  would  oppose  this  amendment 
because  it  violates  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  we  reached  with  the  admin- 
istration on  new  water  projects.  Spe- 
cifically, we  are  obliged  to  reject  any 
new  water  projects  prior  to  approval 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  MOYHIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  this  was  exactly  my  un- 
derstanding. And  I  very  much  admire 
the  work  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

I  do  not  doubt  in  the  least  that  it 
will  work  its  way  through  the  Corps 
process.  The  purposes  are  very  harmo- 
nious with  the  general  development  of 
harbors  these  days.  But  as  we  are 
laying  down  a  standard  in  this  bill 
about  projects  that   have  not  gone 


through  that  process.  I,  of  course,  sup- 
port my  chairman  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
appreciate  the  restraints  which  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  ex- 
press here.  But  I  want  to  reemphasize, 
if  I  can,  the  importance  of  getting  this 
project  approved  and  getting  this 
project  underway. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Let  me  again  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  he  is 
doing  a  yeoman  job  of  trying  to  cor- 
rect this  problem.  We  wish  we  could 
be  more  cooperative  through  the  regu- 
lar authorizing  channels.  But  perhaps 
we  can  work  out  something  whereby 
the  local  interests  could  proceed  with 
the  project  on  their  own  terms  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting we  deauthorize  the  Federal 
project? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Yes.  If  that  would 
allow  local  officials  to  move  forward 
with  the  dredging  of  the  harbor  canal, 
and  get  the  project  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  I  have  one  goal  and 
that  is  to  get  the  project  going  one 
way  or  the  other.  If  we  cannot  get  the 
dredging  money  authorized  here  and 
now,  I  would  like  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  some  kind  of  flexibility  to  move 
the  project  along. 

While  I  prefer  the  Racine  harbor 
project  authorization  agreed  to  by  the 
House  in  H.R.  6,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Senate  bill  provide  some 
kind  of  recognition  of  the  Racine 
project.  If  the  deauthorization  is  the 
only  alternative  that  we  have  for  this 
project  in  the  Senate  today,  I  will 
withdraw  my  original  amendment  and 
submit  instead  a  deauthorization 
amendment.  But  I  respectfully  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  House  au- 
thorization of  the  Racine  project  In 
the  conference. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
speaking  for  myself,  that  I  will  cer- 
tainly review  the  Racine  project  care- 
fully during  the  conference,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  cooperation 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  so  sure  I  understand  the  pro- 
posal before  us.  I  could  not  at  this 
point  agree  to  a  deauthorization  with- 
out consulting  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
jrield,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  this  is  a  project  on 


which  we  have  coordinated.  It  is  a 
project  that  the  State  delegation  has 
been  working  toward. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  original  amendment  be 
withdrawn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

AMEIfSltKirT  HO.  1890 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  substitute  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Finance  Committee 
amendment  will  be  temporarily  set 
aside. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kaster]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1690. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  65,  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  337.  The  project  for  improvements  at 
Racine  Harbor,  Wisconsin,  authorized  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  au- 
thorizing the  construction,  repair,  and  pres- 
ervation of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  2.  1907  (59  SUt.  19).  as 
amended,  is  hereby  deauthorized. 

The  Secretary  shall  transfer  without  con- 
sideration to  Racine  County,  Wisconsin, 
title  to  any  facilities  constructed  by  the 
United  States  (as  part  of  the  project  de- 
scribed above). 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  now  proposing  would 
simply  deauthorize  the  Federal  dredg- 
ing project  at  Racine  Harbor.  In 
effect,  this  would  relinquish  any 
future  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  this  project,  including 
future  maintenance  responsibilities 
and  it  would  enable  local  interests  to 
pursue  the  dredging  of  the  harbor.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
with  great  respect  to  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin.  I  would  have  to  say  that  we 
do  not  know  the  views  of  the  senior 
Senator,  his  colleagues  and  friend. 
Absent  that,  and,  as  the  minority 
leader  said,  so  many  Senators  being 
absent,  certainly  we  will  be  back  on 
this  measure  on  Tuesday  and  I  wonder 
If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  be  willing  to  lay  the 
amendment  aside  and  call  It  up  again. 
If  I  could  ask  the  Chair,  an  amend- 
ment laid  aside  can  be  called  up  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  completion  of  action? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendments  that  are  laid  aside  return 
automatically  In  the  order  In  which 
they  are  laid  aside. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
That  is  my  understanding. 

So.  depending  on  whether  there  is 
another  such  amendment  this  after- 
noon, the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  be  first  or  second 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  acceptable  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but 
until  we  can  verify  that  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  my  amendment  be  laid 
aside.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection  It 
Is  laid  aside. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  courtesy  and  consideration 
of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

LITTLE  ROCK  PORT  PROBLKK 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  the  city  of 
Little  Rock  has  been  experiencing, 
what  I  would  term,  a  serious  breach  of 
faith  with  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Last  Novem- 
ber the  voters  of  Little  Rock  adopted  a 
local  tax  to  support  a  portion  of  the 
local  sponsor  share  of  a  $7  million 
slack  water  harbor  development 
project  on  the  Arkansas  River.  This 
development  was  spearheaded  by  the 
work  of  the  Little  Rock  District  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  under  the 
continuing  authority  of  section  107  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1960. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  this  au- 
thority allows  the  corps  to  spend  up  to 
$2  million  on  small  harbor  projects.  In 
the  case  of  Little  Rock  the  local  spon- 
sor was  and  is  committed  to  spend  $5 
million  on  a  project  that  will  greatly 
enhance  the  utilization  of  the  McClel- 
lan-Kerr  navigation  system.  This  Is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  Federal-local  part- 
nership in  economic  development  that 
President  Reagan  has  spoken  so  elo- 
quently of  so  often. 

Unfortunately,  after  all  of  the  close 
coordination  that  took  place  between 
the  Little  Rock  District  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  officials  of  the  city 
of  Little  Rock  in  developing  the 
project,  the  Army  has  now  advised  us 
that  the  policy  on  section  107  and 
other  harbor  developments  changed  In 
1984,  and  was  expressed  In  a  series  of 
letters  regarding  harbor  projects  In 
Memphis.  TN;  Greenville.  MS;  and 
Helena.  AR. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  only  say  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
did  not  advise  its  southwest  division 
and  Its  Little  Rock  district  of  this 
change.  We  could  have  avoided  a  lot  of 
heartbreak.  We  could  have  avoided 
putting  the  Federal  Government  into 
this  untenable  position. 


This  project  Is  most  definitely  a 
transportation  project  of  national  In- 
terest and  concern.  We  have  spent 
over  $1  billion  developing  the  McClel- 
lan-Kerr  Navigation  system  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enhancing  and  attracting  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  navigation  indus- 
tries. If  this  port  does  not  contribute 
to  that  effort  in  a  direct  and  forth- 
right manner.  I  simply  do  not  know  of 
any  such  section  107  project  that  does. 
Is  It  the  Secretary's  Intention  to  elimi- 
nate the  107  program  without  asking 
for  congressional  approval?  If  that  Is 
his  desire.  I  recommend  that  he 
submit  draft  legislation  to  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  this  port  In  Little 
Rock  Is  not  the  only  development  in 
my  State  that  has  been  directly  affect- 
ed by  this  turn  of  events  with  the 
policy.  We  also  have  another  section 
107  project  on  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Desha  County,  AR,  at  a  location 
known  as  Yellow  Bend.  Local  sponsors 
have  already  spent  our  $100,000  pursu- 
ing a  107  harbor  project,  for  which  the 
Vlcksburg  District  Engineer  has  pro- 
vided a  project  report  to  his  superiors 
recommending  funding.  He,  also,  ap- 
parently did  not  know  of  the  Secre- 
tary's change  of  policy.  We  must  help 
the  Secretary  to  do  whatever  Is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
protected. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  will  help  us  get 
the  proper  guidance  to  the  Army  by 
specifically  looking  Into  this  situation 
and  providing  appropriate  directives  to 
the  Army. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  Arkansas,  Senator  Bumpers. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  want  to  thatik  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  from  North  Dakota  for 
his  cooperation  In  trying  to  get  a  sensi- 
ble colloquy  Into  the  Record  on  a  sub- 
ject of  vital  economic  importance  to 
the  State  of  Arkansas  and  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  enhancement  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  commonly  known  as  the 
McClellan-Kerr  navigation  system. 

I  will  be  very  brief,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  this  problem  concerns  section  107 
funds  for  small  continuing  navigation 
projects.  There  is  money  in  the  ac- 
count. It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  money. 

In  1979,  the  city  of  Little  Rock,  in  its 
effort  to  build  a  slack  water  harbor 
which  It  desperately  needed,  asked  the 
people  of  Little  Rock  to  pass  a  bond 
Issue,  or  vote  a  tax  on  themselves  to  fi- 
nance a  bond  issue,  and  It  was  defeat- 
ed by  a  count  of  70  percent  against,  30 
percent  for. 

Subsequently,  the  Little  Rock  Port 
Authority  went  to  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
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neers  and  told  them  they  were  trying  for?  What  else  could  the  Government  Detailed  Project  phase.  Uaison  with  the 
to  buUd  a  $7  miUion  slack  water  as  for?  Uttle  Rock  Dtetrict  office  Indicated  positive 
harbor  on  the  Arkansas  River.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^'^^'"/^JJ^'*,^"r"'?ff*li^^r»^f!  ^°^ 
The  corps  went  through  the  recon-  sent  that  a  ix^it^on  paper  by  the  city  t'^T.^llJ^^  f^Pr'^reXtion^'f^e 
naissance  report  and  the  detaUed  of  Uttle  Rock  documenting  the  en-  Detailed  Project  Report,  to  develop  a  source 
project  phase  at  Federal  expense,  and  hancement  of  navigation  on  the  river  f^r  approximately  2.5  million  dollars  to  pro- 
assured  the  city  of  Little  Rock  that  be  printed  in  the  Record.  vide  local  share  of  the  project  cost.  Through 
this  was  a  good  project.  There  being  no  objection,  the  posi-  market  research  the  Port  Authority  deter- 
Subsequently.  In  June  1985,  the  city  tion  paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  mined  that  an  election  held  under  new  state 
of  Uttle  Rock  held  an  election,  and  the  Record,  as  follows:  laws  (1984)  would  succeed  if  Federal  match- 
asked  the  people  of  Uttle  Rock  to  tax  LrrrL*  Rock  Port  AuTHORmr  PosmoK  ing  dollars  were  available  for  the  project, 
themselves  so  that  we  could  pay  $5  Paper  oi,  Pbderal  Involv™«t  in  Little  ,.^*'*f"°".^^  ^v  JnTrv  v^?*^^^ 
million  as  our  share  of  a  $7  million  Rock  Port  Slack  Water  Harbor  Project  fa"ed  due  to  apathy  and  very  vocal  opposl- 

nuiiiun  iu>  our  aimrc  ui   a  *!    luiiiiuii                                                tlon  from  a  group  seeking  to  impose  certain 

project.   In  other  words,   the  city  of  background  hiring  practices  on  port  users  as  a  condition 

Uttle  Rock  and  the  Uttle  Rock  Port  The  Little  Rock  Port  Authority  was  estab-  for  their  support. 

Authority  would  be  paying  70  percent  lished  by  Municipal  Ordinance  in  1959.  It  ^fter  the  City  adopted  a  city  wide  "first 

of  the  cost  of  this.  *««  the  Intent  of  the  city  government  to  es-  source"  policy,  a  follow-up  election  was  held 

It  was  narrowly  defeated.  Ubllsh  a  port  which  would  make  maximum  („  November,  1985.  The  result  of  this  third 

So  they  came  back  in  November  1985  ^  "Li^fJ^^'S'^Lm'' xh'^Port'^nJh'i'/  ^'^"°"  ""^  p°^'"^^-  *"**  ^*'*  "^*^  ^"^  ^^"^ 

anH  holri  nnnthPr  Plpotinn  on  thp  «imp  ^*"  Navigation  System.  The  Port  Author-  jocal  share  of  the  projects  money  needs  was 

and  neld  anotner  election  on  tne  same  j^y      retained      Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-  assured 

grounds,  again  advismg  the  people  of  stratton  (TAMS)  in  i960  to  determine  the  ^he  key  element  to  the  election  was  the 

Uttle  Rock  that  there  was  $2  million  best  location  for  a  port  facility  and  to  devel-  availability  of  2  0  million  in  Federal  funds, 

in  section  107  corps  funds  to  tail  this  op  the  preliminary  design  for  the  port  ter-  yj^j^  project  cannot  be  funded  with  revenue 

out.  Not  one  time  was  one  word  ever  mlnal  and  support  faculties.  The  project  supported  debt  capital  due  to  cash  flow  llmi- 

raised  by  the  Uttle  Rock  Corps  of  En-  was  funded  entirely  by   Uttle  Rock  City  tations.  and  it  is  politically  dependent  on 

gineers,  the  Dallas  District  Corps,  or  ^I^^  authorized  by  the  voters  in  1964.  Federal   support    for   local    tax   supported 

the  Secretary's  office  in  Washineton  ^^"  ^^^^  "'  infrastructure  development  funding 

ine  secretary  s  oiiice  in  wasnmgion.  ^^           operation  indicated  a  need  for  ad-  """^'« 

In    fact,    approval    had    been    recom-  djtional  waterfront  facilities    In  1974  the  impact  on  national  economt  and  federal 

mended  by  the  Uttle  Rock  Corps  and  port  Authority  purchased  the  site  of  the  transportation  interests 

by  the  Dallas  district  office.  proposed  slack  water  harbor  project.  In  1978  In  their  1978  study.  TAMS  developed  a 

Then  in  December,  after  the  people  Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton         was  list  of  57  industry  types  suited  to  the  pro- 
of Uttle  Rock  voted  for  this  tax  on  commissioned  to  conduct  a  comprehensive,  posed  slack  water  harbor.  (Attached.) 
themselves  to  finish  this  project,  all  of  indepth  analysis  of  the  Port  Authority's  op-  A  review  of  Port  Authority  records  Indi- 
a  sudden  the  Corps  of  ESigineers  says  erations  and  facilities  and  to  evaluate  the  cates  that  at  least  36  of  the  companies  who 
"Wp  hftvp  a  rvilirv  nn  <;Pf>tion  107  funds  "««*•  ^°^  *  ^^'^^  **^'"  harbor.  This  study  by  had  visited  the  Port  as  industrial  develop- 

we  nave  a  policy  on  section  lu/  lunos  ^^^^^  ^^  objective,  considered  the  need  ment  prospects  in  the  past  were  of  the  types 

wnereby  il  tnis  project  is  more  lor  tne  j^j.  ^^^^  project  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  named  by  TAMS  and  were  likely  candidates 

economic  development  of  the  city  of  and  compared  three  alternative  designs.  to  use  the  slack  water  harbor  facility.  They 

Uttle  Rock  than  it  is  for  the  enhance-  The  results  of  the  TAMS  study  indicated  are  listed  below. 

ment  of  navigation  on  the  Arkansas  to  the  Port  Authority  that  the  slack  water  sic  code 

River,  it  does  not  qualify."  harbor  was  needed;  was  economically  justi-     Ershigs  (Fiber  glass  tanks) 3079 

We  said,  "When  was  that  policy  ever  "ed  and  that  the  harbor  facilities  would  be    unknown  (Petro  Chemical) 2999 

implemented?"  *  ^^^  strong  attraction  for  industry  for  the  g.I.  Lesaffre  (France- Yeast  Process- 

They  said  in  1984  UtUe  Rock  area  and  that  the  harbor  would        ing)  2082 

We   said,    "This   has   been   a  more  f^^"'^lr,^''^'^  "^^  °^  '^*  *'*^'*''  ^^   ^^^"^  <  unknown-chemical 

closelv  marded  secret  than  the  CIA  'an/Kerr  faystem.                                                     processing) 2899 

cioseiy  guaroea  secret  man  tne  k.ia  ^ust  have  federal  nnros  to  build  project  Thompson  Hayward  (Chemical  Com- 

could  have  ever  kept.  ™,w    «_....     .        ^  _    ..            ,    •  r.<.r,jr^                                               moo 

xT^K.,^.,  ^„^^  K<>«,.^  ^t  o„/,»,  o  ^^M^„  The  Port  Authority  undertook  an  analysis        pany) mm 

Nobody  ever  heard  of  such  a  policy  ^^  methods  to  finance  construction   of  a     Riverside  Recycling  (paper) 2621 

and  the  corps,  frankly,  and  I  commend  slack  water  harbor  based  on  TAMS  recom-  O'Neal  Steel  (Steel  Service  Center) ...     3317 

Secretary  Dawson  for  his  candor,  said,  mended  design.  It  was  clearly  apparent  from     Unknown  (Alcohol  processing) 2899 

"We   admittedly    botched   up   in   this  the  analysis  that  revenue  supported  debt  Unknown   (Machinery   Manufactur- 

policy    change.     Nobody    ever    knew  funding  was  not  feasible  for  the  Port  Au-       Ing) 35 

about  it."  thority.  The  rate  at  which  revenues  could  Weyerhaeuser  (Wood  Products  Dlstri- 

Here  we  have  been  proceeding  for  b*  predicted  to  develop  was  not  adequate  to       bution) 26 

91A  vparc   nipa/iin<r  with  thP  rwvinip  nt  meet  even  the  most  lenient  debt  service  re-  Unknown  (Fantus-heavy  metal  mfg.)          34 

T  ittio  ^b  fo^o  irT  «™^f  thic  quirement.  The  Port  Authority,  therefore.     Unknown  (Chemical  processing) 2899 

Uttle  Rock  to  vote  in  support  of  this  Ejected  to  seek  public  financing  aid  through  Poverex      West      Inc.      (Concrete/ 

project  and  finally  they  do  it.  After  it  ^jj^  existing  General  Obligation  Bond  Au-       Gypsum) 3273 

is  done,  on  the  representations  that  thority  of  the  SUte  of  Arkansas  and  the  Morgan  Manufacturing  Co.  (Mining 

there  is  available  $2  million  in  section  city  of  Little  Rock.  The  City  held  an  elec-       Equipment) 3532 

107  fimds.  the  corps  suddenly  comes  tion  in  November.   1979  to  raise  approxi-  Unknown  (Fantus-Pharmaceutical)...      2899 

up  with  what  an  internal  memo  in  the  mately   7.9  million  dollars  to  provide  all     Bltucote  (Bituminous  products) 2990 

corps   office   from   General   Hatch   to  funds  necessary  to  construct  the  first  phase     Unknown  (Chemical  plant) 3899 

Secretary     Dawson     has     called     an  °^   ^^*  slack   water   harbor   project.   The    William  Powell  Co.  (Valves) 3494 

•pvolvinff    nolirv  "    That    <aimp    mpmn  voters  of  Little  Rock  defeated  the  proposi-  William      Strickland      (Anonymous, 

Jl.^t  ^^^^\,r.^2^  fuT^Lr^Z^^l  "on  by  a  count  of  70%  against.  30%  for.        Mfg.  Distribution) 35 

.?     »T=             unaer   tne     eviJivmg  gased  on  these  resulte  it  was  clear  that  it  Tubular  Steel  Corp.  (Product  Distri- 

policy,    95  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  was   not   politicaUy   feasible   to   fund   the       bution) 3498 

will  be  beneficial  for  the  enhancement  project    solely    with    local    tax    supported    Bruce  Groff  (Metal  Fabrication) 3444 

of  navigation.  bonds.  A.T.      Kearney      (Consultant-Steel 

So.  by  their  own  studies  and  their  The  only  alternative  available  to  the  Port       Processing) 34 

own  internal  memos,  this  project  ful-  Authority  was  to  seek  Federal  aid  in  devel-    Anonymous  (Ship  Building) 3731 

fills     their     policy     requirements     in  <>Ping  a  slack  water  harbor  project.  This  was    Wolverine  Metals  Corp.  (Tubing) 3498 

sna/ips   rprtjiinlv   thP  Prpcirfpnt  niiffht  <*one  in  a  1982  request  to  the  Corps  of  Engl-  Grove    Manufacturing    Co.    (Heavy 

S^e  a^Sfiiii  hw^rSi  thi X  """  ^°'  "  P™^^'  ""*^^'"  '^^  authority  of       Equipment) 35 

to  laae  a  personal  nana  in   mis   oe-  section  107  of  the  Harbors  and  Rivers  Act    B.C.  Equipment  Sales  Co.  (Pipe) 3498 

cause  he  is  hot  for  cost  sharing,  and  of  i960  as  amended.  Unknown  (Gil  Helmken-Fabricatlon- 

we  are  putting  up  70  percent  of  the  The  Corps  107  project  proceeded  through       Dist.) 34 

cost.  What  else  could  he  possibly  ask  the  Reconnaissance  Report  phase  into  the    Wheatland  Tube  (Tubing) 3498 
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Sic  code 
Unknown  (Rubber  Manufacturing) ...      2822 
Unknown  (Michael  Mullis,  Consult- 
ant, Steel  Fabrication) 34 

Western  Tube  &  Conduit  (Tubing)....      3498 

Jack  Lemm  (Chemical) 2899 

Gary  Hodges  (Ethynol  Manufactur- 
ing)       2899 

Ed  Volke  (Anonymous-Mfg.  Distri- 
bution)   36 

MatsushiU    (Refrigeration     Equip- 
ment)           36 

Ameri-Steel  (Mini  Steel  Mill) 3317 

Interviews  with  representatives  of  these 
companies  or  their  consultants  strongly  in- 
dicate that  the  existence  of  a  slack  water 
harbor  would  have  been  a  key  factor  in 
their  site  selection. 

These  companies  represent  new  ventures 
or  expansions  and  not  relocations  of  exist- 
ing facilities.  In  many  cases  foreign  invest- 
ment is  involved,  and  in  all  instances  oper- 
ations of  these  firms  involves  distribution  of 
goods  tuid  products  to  a  large  geographic 
region  or  the  entire  Nation. 

OMEGA  TUBE  EXAMPLE 

Omega  Tube  and  Conduit  Company 
opened  lU  facilities  at  the  Port  of  Little 
Rock  in  1985.  They  manufacture  various 
types  of  electrical  conduit  and  industrial 
tubing  from  sheet  steel.  This  company  is  a 
well  capitalized  subsidiary  of  Sumitomo 
Corporation  (Japan).  It  has  oj)erated  West 
Coast  facilities  for  a  number  of  years.  New 
centrally  located  facilities  were  needed  to 
serve  the  market  east  of  the  Rockies.  Prom 
their  Little  Rock  location  on  the  river  they 
are  able  to  receive  coiled  steel  from  domes- 
tic mills,  process  it  into  product,  tmd  distrib- 
ute it  to  a  market  covering  all  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
economic  impact  is  clearly  national  in  scope 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  steel  feedstock 
and  from  distribution  of  finished  product. 
The  local  economy  benefits  from  taxes  and 
payroll.  The  Omega  scenario  depends  on  a 
number  of  factors,  but  the  one  factor  that  is 
essential  is  the  availability  of  water  trans- 
portation which  allows  the  landed  cost  of 
feedstock  steel  to  be  competitive. 

FEDERAL  TRANSPORTATION  INTEREST 

Construction  of  a  slack  water  harbor  at 
the  Port  of  Little  Rock  will  serve  the  Feder- 
al transportation  interest  in  a  number  of 
ways.  The  slack  water  harbor  will  cause  In- 
creased use  of  the  navigation  system.  In- 
creased use  win  positively  impact  the  Na- 
tional economy  as  shown  above.  For  this  use 
to  develop,  however,  other  elements  must  be 
in  place.  The  Port  of  Little  Rock  is  a  locus 
of  intersection  of  four  modes  of  transporta- 
tion and  as  such  is  unique.  All  national  rail 
and  Interstate  highway  facilities  are  in  place 
at  the  Port,  and  commercial  air  access  is 
available  at  Adams  Field  located  adjacent  to 
the  Port's  Industrial  Park.  It  Is  because 
these  intermodal  facilities  are  already  In 
place  that  the  slack  water  harbor  will  truly 
serve  the  Nation. 

Federal  transportation  interests  are 
served  through  the  preservation  of  critical 
Industries;  such  as.  the  drawing,  molding, 
and  rolling  of  aluminum.  Reynolds  Alumi- 
num will  continue  operations  in  South  Cen- 
tral Arkansas  because  they  can  economical- 
ly ship  aluminum  ingou  from  Canada  via 
water  to  the  Little  Rock  Port.  These  facili- 
ties depend  on  the  continuation  of  commer- 
cial navigation  of  the  McClellan/Kerr 
System  and  that  continuation  can  only  be 
assured  by  ongoing  port  development. 

The  Federal  transportation  Interest  is  di- 
rectly served  by  a  new  annual  movement  of 


136.000  tons  of  military  jet  fuel  from  Hous- 
ton through  the  Little  Rock  Port  Terminal 
to  the  Little  Rock  Air  Base  in  Jacksonville, 
Arkansas.  This  material  Is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  must  remain  free 
from  contamination  during  transportation 
and  storage.  Barge  transportation  is  safe 
and  economical  and  minimizes  handling, 
thereby,  reducing  potential  for  contamina- 
tion. This  move  came  about  as  a  result  of 
the  loss  of  pipeline  availability,  which  had 
previously  facilitated  the  transportation  of 
this  essential  commodity.  It  is  Important, 
from  the  National  perspective,  to  have  a 
well  developed  river  system  as  an  alternate 
transportation  mode  for  this  and  other  mili- 
tary and  National  Defense  needs. 

The  continuing  operation  of  the  McClel- 
lan/Kerr  Navigation  System  and  of  the 
inland  waterways  as  a  whole  depends  on  ex- 
panding commerlcal  use.  That  commercial 
use  can  only  be  maximized  from  the  Nation- 
al perspective  if  harbor  development  is  con- 
tinued. Port  development  projects  such  as 
the  slack  water  harbor  at  Little  Rock  are 
critical  to  the  survival  of  the  waterways 
system  and  should  be  supported  by  both 
Federal  and  Local  investment. 

THE  HARBOR  AND  RIVER  SAFETY 

The  1982  catastrophe  at  Dam  «2  serves  as 
warning  to  all  Interests  of  the  river  system 
that  breaches  of  safely  can  result  in  major 
and  catastrophic  losses.  Nineteen  eighty  five 
was  a  year  when  high  flow  conditions  were 
experienced  for  122  days.  During  such  con- 
ditions, navigation  operations  on  the  river 
are  extremely  strained.  Marker  buoys  are 
lost,  dikes  are  submerged  and  constitute 
navigation  hazards.  Navigation  practices 
must  be  flawless  and  mooring  facilities  must 
be  of  the  highest  quality.  But  even  with  all 
controllable  factors  In  the  best  possible  con- 
dition, the  possibility  of  human  error  and 
minor  defects  can  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
irreplaceable  lock  and  dam  structures  on 
the  system.  Although  it  would  be  difficult 
to  justify  a  harbor  for  the  purpose  of  refuge 
only.  It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  slack 
water  harbor  at  Little  Rock  will  serve  that 
purpose  in  addition  to  the  other  benefits  at- 
tendant to  it.  The  harbor  at  Little  Rock  is 
located  only  2W  miles  above  the  David  D. 
Terry  Dam.  It  is  ample  in  size  to  provide 
refuge  for  large  numbers  of  barges  and  tow- 
boats.  In  emergencies  this  facility  could 
house  In  excess  of  100  vessels. 

HARBOR  IMPACT  ON  EXPORTS 

Arkansas  Is  an  exporting  state  and  needs 
growing,  safe,  harbor  facilities  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  goods  to  seaports  for 
export.  Future  increases  in  petroleum 
prices,  which  are  likely  to  follow  this 
present  period  of  declining  prices,  or  critical 
shortages  of  petroleum  will  intensify  the 
State's  need  for  adequate  water  transporu- 
tion  facilities.  This  critical  need  Is  clearly  of 
National  scope  and  should  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  justification  for  Federal  support 
for  this  project.  It  is  important  to  our 
Nation  to  take  all  measures  possible  to  im- 
prove our  export  position. 

CURRENT  PORT  USE  AlTD  CAPACITY 

At  present  Little  Rock  Port  Is  in  a  growth 
mode.  Since  the  cessation  of  bauxite  ship- 
menu  In  1980.  the  Port  has  sought  to  broad- 
en its  base  of  customers  and  commodities 
handled.  The  300.000  tons  of  bauxite  had 
constituted  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
annual  tonnages.  Since  1980,  tonnages  have 
begun  to  build  back.  Tonnage  history  for 
the  years  1981  through  1985  are  as  fellows: 
Year:  Tonnaet 

1981 118.634 


1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1986. 
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124.104 

1 29. 1 62 

174.946 

218.142 

Tonnages  for  1986  are  presently  forecast- 
ed to  be  417.000.  Although  tonnages  indi- 
cate the  use  of  the  Port,  they  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Tonnages  for  1986  are  com- 
prised of  a  broad  variety  of  commodity 
movements  and  are  two-way  movements 
with  inbound  roughly  equal  to  outbound. 
Both  factors  indicate  stability  and  an  excel- 
lent prospect  for  continued  growth.  A 
breakdown  of  19B6  projected  tonnages  It 
shown  below  by  commodity  and  the  number 
of  cuatomen  being  lerved  for  each  commod- 
ity. 
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The  practical  capacity  of  the  exlaitng  gen- 
eral purpose  cargo  facility,  which  is  located 
on  the  main  body  of  the  river,  is  in  the 
range  of  300.000  to  400,000  totu  annually  de- 
pending upon  product  mix.  This  limit  is  im- 
posed by  apron  capacity  and  storage  capac- 
ity, both  of  which  are  constrained  by  infra- 
structure development  and  land  configura- 
tion. In  any  event,  present  port  usage  indi- 
cates a  need  for  expansion.  A  slack  water 
harbor  as  proposed  will  provide  expansion 
in  close  proximity  but  not  within  the  re- 
strictive confines  of  present  port  facilities. 

In  addition  to  commodities  handled  over 
the  general  cargo  wharf,  the  Port  Authority 
has  separate  handling  facilities  to  serve  the 
transfer  of  commodities  moveable  through 
pipeline.  Projections  for  1986  are  that 
135,000  tons  of  military  Jet  fuel  will  move 
Inbound  through  the  Port.  Also,  new  facili- 
ties under  construction  for  the  storage  of 
Portland  cement  will  begin  receiving  water- 
borne  cement  In  March  at  a  minimum 
annual  rate  of  40,000  tons. 

The  Port  Authority  and  lU  stevedore  ar* 
presently  negotiating  for  other  movemenU 
through  the  Port,  which  can  result  In  new 
commodities  starting  to  move  In  1986.  These 
movements  comprise  potential  additional 
annual  tonnages  of  390.000. 

If  Port  expansion  Is  not  begun  at  this 
time,  restrictions  Imposed  by  existing  facili- 
ties will  have  a  negative  Impact  on  river 
usage.  Attendant  National  transporutlon 
savings  and  economic  benefiu  could  be  per- 
manently lost. 

IMPACT  OF  SLACK  WATER  HARBOR  ON  RIVER  UBB 
AND  UfER  PBS 

The  slack  water  harbor  development  at 
this  time  will  Increase  toUl  tonnages 
through  the  Port.  As  tonnages  increase,  the 
Interest  of  the  towing  Industry  Is  peaked 
and  more  towing  operators  are  attracted  to 
the  McClellan/Kerr  System.  ThU  U  ex- 
tremely healthy  because  It  InevlUbly  resulU 
in  more  favorable  rates.  At  a  time  when  our 
National  economy  is  adjusting  to  a  general 
deregulation  of  the  transportation  system, 
favorable  rates  are  Important.  Favorable 
traniporUtion  rates  to  thia  Port  are  likely 
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to  attract  additional  Investment  which  will 
result  in  more  river  usage  which  in  turn  will 
favorably  impact  rates  and  so  on.  Increased 
usage  of  the  river  system  favorably  impacts 
the  national  economy  through  the  mecha- 
nisms illustrated  above,  and  it  also  serves 
the  National  Interest  from  the  standpoint  of 
National  Defense.  The  development  of  a 
stable  alternate  transportation  mode  is  of 
great  importance  to  our  National  safety  and 
security.  Development  of  additional  facili- 
ties here  at  Little  Rock  will  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  McClellan/Kerr  System. 

A  direct  result  of  additional  river  tonnage 
will  be  seen  in  the  growth  of  user  fee  reve- 
nue. User  fee  rates  will  double  as  a  result  of 
current  Federal  Legislation.  These,  in  the 
form  of  added  fuel  tax.  are  burdensome  to 
the  towing  industry,  and  they  pose  a  signifi- 
cant threat  to  continued  development  of 
McClellan/Kerr  System.  The  increase  of 
tonnage,  however,  will  have  a  tendency  to 
offset  this  negative  effect.  In  any  event, 
growth  of  river  use  with  the  attendant  user 
fees  will  certainly  serve  the  Federal  interest 
by  their  resultant  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tional Coffers. 

MC  CIJXXAN/KERJt  SYSTEM  PURPOSE 

Prom  its  inception  the  McClellan/Kerr 
Navigation  System  has  been  rec3gnized  as 
an  integral  part  of  National  economy  and 
our  Federal  transportation  system.  Con- 
struction of  this  system  was  necessary  but 
insufficient  for  the  realization  of  its  poten- 
tial benefits  to  our  country.  Without  Port 
development,  the  McClellan/Kerr  System 
would  be  nothing  more  than  an  interesting 
engineering  accomplishment  brought  about 
at  great  expense  to  the  Nation.  It  is  not 
only  in  the  Federal  interest  but  it  is  a  Fed- 
eral obligation  to  develop  the  system  to  its 
ultimate  potential. 

All  of  the  funding  for  construction  of  the 
Verdigris  entrance  channel  and  turning 
basin  for  the  Tulsa  Port  of  Catoosa  was 
Federal.  The  slack  water  harbor  at  Pine 
Bluff  was  completely  built  with  Federal 
Funds,  and  maintenance  dredging  is  done  by 
the  Corps  on  a  continuing  basis.  These  were 
a  congressionail  expression  of  intent  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  the  Nation's  inland  water- 
way potential. 

The  construction  of  a  slack  water  harbor 
at  the  Little  Rock  Port  is  certainly  part  of 
the  ongoing  need  to  maximize  the  potential 
created  by  the  McClellan/Kerr  System. 
Afpknsix  K.—Indnatry  types  suited  to  Little 

Rock  Port  Industrial  Park 
Title:  Stc  code 
Flour  and  other  grain  mill  prod- 
ucts        2041 

Rice  milling 2044 

Prepared  feeds,  nee 2048 

Soybean  oil  mills 2075 

Malt  beverages 2082 

Pulp  mUls 2611 

Paper  mills,  except  building  paper .      2621 

Paperboard  mills 2631 

Paper  coating  and  glazing 2641 

Converted  paper  products,  nee 2649 

Corrugated  and  solid  fiber  boxes ....      2653 

Newspapers 2711 

Industrial  gases 2813 

Plastics  materials  and  resins 2821 

Synthetic  rubber 2822 

Organic  fibers,  noncellulosic 2824 

Soap  and  other  detergents 2841 

Cyclic  crudes  and  intermediates 2865 

'    Industrial  organic  chemicals,  nee....      2869 

Nitrogenous  fertilizers 2873 

Phosphatlc  fertilizers 2874 

Fertilizers,  mixing  only 2875 


Agricultural  chemicals,  nee 3879 

Adhesives  and  sealants 3891 

Chemical  preparations,  nee 2899 

Petroleum  and  coal  products,  nee ...  2999 

Miscellaneous  plastics  products 3079 

Glasscontainers 3221 

Cement,  hydraulic 3241 

Ready-mixed  concrete 3273 

Cut  stone  and  stone  products 3381 

Abrasive  products 3391 

Steel  wire  and  related  products 3315 

Steel  pipe  and  tubes 3317 

Secondary  nonferrous  metals 3341 

Aluminum  sheet,  plate,  and  foU 3353 

Nonferrous   rolling   and   drawing, 

nee 3356 

Nonferrous  wire  drawing  and  insu- 
lating    3357 

Brass,  bronze,  and  copper  found- 
ries    3362 

Fabricated     plate     work     (boiler 

shops) 3443 

Sheet  metal  work 3444 

Prefabricated  metal  buildings 3448 

Iron  and  steel  f orgings 3462 

Plating  and  polishing 3471 

Metal  coating  and  allied  services 3479 

Valves  and  pipe  fittings 3494 

Fabricated  pipe  tmd  fittings 3498 

Construction  machinery 3531 

Mining  machinery 3532 

Oil  field  machinery 3533 

Hoists,  cranes,  and  monorails 3536 

Special  industry  machinery,  nee 3559 

Blowers  and  fans 3564 

Motors  and  generators 3621 

Household  refrigerators  and  freez- 
ers    3632 

Ship  building  and  repairing 3731 

Boat  building  and  repairing 3732 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
working  with  the  two  Senators  from 
Arkansas  on  this  problem.  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  from  Arkansas  that 
during  future  oversight  hearings,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
will  look  into  difficulties  that  may  be 
arising  with  the  administration  on  the 
section  107  small  harbors  construction 
authorizations. 

Specifically,  we  will  examine  the 
proposed  port  projects  at  Little  Rock 
and  Yellow  Bend  to  determine  wheth- 
er any  pledges,  implied  or  otherwise, 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  been 
abrogated.  I  believe  that  if  local  inter- 
ests have  been  led  to  make  invest- 
ments and/or  if  a  vote  on  the  tax 
issues  pursuant  to  understandings 
which  were  generated  on  the  basis  of 
good  faith  communications  from  Airoy 
personnel  and  persons  of  authority,  we 
should  ensure  that  the  commitments 
of  our  Government  are  upheld. 

I  pledge  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
subcommittee  will  pursue  this  issue. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  very  much  to  associate  myself 
with  the  statement  of  the  chairman 
and  say  that  either  of  the  Senators 
from  Arkansas  would  be  most  welcome 
to  testify  before  the  committee  or  to 
join  in  hearings,  as  they  choose,  be- 
cause they  clearly  have  reason  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  committee. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  both  of  the 
distinguished    floor    managers    very 


much  for  their  cooperation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Finance  Committee 
amendment  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  this  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Finance  Committee  portion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is. 

AMENDMKirT  NO.  1691 

(Purpose:  To  exempt  Alaska  from  the 
Harbor  Maintenance  Charge  except  with 
regard  to  crude  oil) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]. 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Mttrkowski,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1691. 

On  page  143.  line  15.  strike  out  "Hawaii 
AND"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Alaska. 
Hawaii,  and"; 

On  page  143,  line  21,  strike  out  "Hawaii 
or"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Alaska, 
Hawaii,  or"; 

On  page  143,  line  22,  strike  out  "Hawaii 
or"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Alaska, 
Hawaii,  or": 

On  page  143.  line  24.  strike  out  "Hawaii 
or"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Alaska, 
Hawaii,  or"; 

On  page  144,  strike  out  "Hawaii  or"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Alaska,  Hawaii,  or". 

On  page  144,  strike  out  lines  8  through  10, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Cargo  does  not  include  crude  oil 

WITH    RESPECT   TO    ALASKA.— For    pUrpOSeS    Of 

this  subsection,  the  term  cargo'  does  not  in- 
clude crude  oil  with  respect  to  Alaska. 

"(3)  United  States  mainland.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'United 
States  mainland'  means  the  continental 
United  States. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  Senator  Murkow- 
sKi  and  I  have  proposed  does  nothing 
more  than  give  our  home  State  of 
Alaska  equity.  It  will  correct  what  I 
feel  is  an  oversight  in  the  bill.  Alaska's 
size,  widely  dispersed  population,  and 
geographic  location  combine  to  put 
fairly  unique  demands  on  our  trans- 
portation system.  The  bill  before  us 
fails  to  recognize  that  these  factors 
combine  to  make  the  State  and  its 
people  highly  dependent  on  water- 
borne  commerce. 

This  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
would  impose  a  user  fee  on  cargo  pass- 
ing through  federally  funded  ports. 
For  most  of  the  country  ports  and  wa- 
terways are  just  a  part  of  the  trans- 
portation network. 

With  half  the  coastline  of  our 
Nation,  Alaska,  one-fifth  the  size  of 
the  United  States  has  only  12.441 
miles  of  road.  Surface  transportation 
in  Alaska  is  almost  exclusively  water- 
borne.  For  much  of  Alaska  waterbome 
shipping  is  the  only  way  to  get  materi- 


als to  the  communities  where  they  will 
be  used.  These  communities  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  water- 
bome commerce  for  their  basic  sup- 
plies. Goods  are  brought  into  the 
State,  tuid  then  distributed  from  cen- 
tral points.  The  same  cargo  may  be 
carried  by  several  different  ships  or 
barges  between  the  time  It  comes  Into 
the  State  and  when  It  arrives  at  Its 
final  destination. 

The  port  user  fee  would  be  Imposed 
on  cargo  coming  into  Alaska,  and  then 
could  be  charged  again  on  the  same 
cargo  as  it  moved  between  ports  in  the 
State.  There  is  a  provision  intended  to 
prevent  multiple  charges  of  the  fee  on 
the  same  cargo.  However,  the  protec- 
tion which  it  provides  would  not  apply 
to  these  shipments. 

This  Is  a  situation  unique  to  Alaska. 
There  has  been  no  recognition  in  the 
drafting  of  this  provision  of  the  spe- 
cial demands  of  commerce  in  Alaska. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  heard  me 
speak  of  the  unique  character  of 
Alaska  before.  Undoubtedly,  some 
have  raised  a  questioning  eyebrow 
when  the  special  needs  of  my  State 
are  mentioned.  Few.  however,  who 
have  visited  the  State  could  have  any 
doubts  about  the  need— occasionally— 
to  treat  Alaska  differently  from  the 
rest  of  the  country.  In  fact.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  come  and  visit 

They  should  see  with  their  own  eyes 
both  its  beauty  and  the  rigors  of  life  in 
the  State.  Today,  however,  the  request 
is  not  for  unique  treatment;  it  is  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  those  parts  of  this 
country  which  are  similarly  situated. 
The  problem  with  intrastate  ship- 
ments which  I  already  have  discussed 
is  only  part  of  a  larger  inequity  in  the 
application  of  this  user  fee  to  Alaska. 

Included  in  the  harbor  maintenance 
charge  created  by  this  bill  is  an  ex- 
emption for  cargo  carried  to  and  from 
Hawaii  and  the  U.S.  possessions.  The 
Finance  Committee  report  language 
states  that  this  exemption  is  provided 
in  recognition  of  "the  high  depend- 
ence of  these  islands'  economies  on 
waterbome  commerce."  There  Is  a 
careful  distinction  made  between 
cargo  passing  through  these  ports,  as 
either  imports  or  exports,  and  goods 
intended  to  be  used  on  the  islands,  or 
the  products  of  these  islands  being 
shipped  to  the  mainland  United 
States. 

Implicit  In  this  exemption  is  the  rec- 
ognition that  an  island  can't  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  Nation's  infrastructure 
or  road  and  rail  transportation.  Con- 
rail  and  Amtrak  are  not  about  to  open 
service  to  Hawaii  or  Guam.  They  are 
entirely  dependent  on  waterbome 
commerce,  supplemented  by  air  serv- 
ice. A  port  user  fee  is  thus  bound  to 
have  an  effect  on  the  economy  of  an 
island. 

As  I  have  already  discussed.  Alaska 
has  the  same  dependence  on  water- 


bome commerce.  There  is  no  rail  link 
to  Alaska.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to 
me  that  Alaska  does  have  a  road  con- 
necting it  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
That  is  true.  Road  access  through 
Canada— the  Alcan  did  play  an  Impor- 
tant part  in  the  development  of  the 
State.  Today,  however,  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  Alaska's  commerce  is  carried 
over  the  Alcan.  There  is  a  reason  for 
this.  It  costs  up  to  five  times  more  to 
carry  cargo  to  and  from  Alaska  by 
truck  than  by  ship. 

Even  If  overland  transportation  was 
economically  feasible  It  would  not 
matter  to  vast  portions  of  Alaska. 
That  Is  because  the  majority  of  Alas- 
kan communities  have  no  road  link  to 
the  rest  of  the  State.  Juneau  Is  the 
only  State  capital,  other  than  Honolu- 
lu, which  cannot  be  reached  by  road  or 
by  rail.  In  Western  Alaska  many  coa.9t- 
al  communities  receive  all  of  their  sup- 
plies by  barge.  There  Is  a  race  each 
year  between  the  barges  carrying  the 
winter's  supplies  and  the  winter  Ice 
pack.  These  Alaskans  have  no  choice 
but  to  rely  upon  waterbome  transpor- 
tation for  almost  all  of  their  com- 
merce. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that, 
when  it  comes  to  water-borne  com- 
merce, Alaska  deserves  to  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  Hawaii  and  the  U.S. 
possessions.  And  yet.  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  is  before  us.  the 
people  of  Alaska  would  be  forced  to 
bear  an  Increase  in  shipping  costs 
which  the  Islands  have  been  spared. 
Consumers  In  most  States  will  never 
notice  an  Increase  In  costs  due  to  the 
harbor  maintenance  charge.  But.  be- 
cause of  the  many  factors  which  iso- 
late places  like  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
making  them  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent on  waterbome  commerce,  this 
kind  of  fee  has  an  impact  on  every 
aspect  of  the  economy. 

For  most  of  the  country,  waterbome 
commerce  consists  of  bulk  shipments 
of  what  are  basically  homogeneous 
goods.  When  alternative  carriers  are 
available  waterbome  shipments  will  be 
most  economical  when  made  in  bulk. 
Thus  the  business  of  most  American 
ports  is  primarily  bulk  shipments  of 
exports  and  Imports,  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  goods.  By  the  time 
goods  are  brought  to  the  consumer's 
market  the  cost  of  waterbome  trans- 
portation represents  no  more  than  a 
fraction  of  total  price— If  it  was  re- 
quired at  all. 

Consumer  goods  In  Alaska  start  off 
costing  more  than  they  do  In  the  lower 
48  because  of  the  extra  distance  they 
must  be  carried.  Transportation  costs 
end  up  a  larger  fraction  of  total  costs 
In  Alaska.  And.  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out.  most  of  these  goods  will 
be  brought  from  the  lower  48  to 
Alaska  by  water. 

When  a  store  In  Alaska  receives  a 
shipment  of  food  stuffs  or  hardware  It 
arrives  In  a  container  truck.  Contain- 


erized cargo  Is  a  great  Innovation  In 
transportation.  Cargo  Is  loaded  Into 
these  containers  which  may  be  placed 
on  a  wheeled  trailer  and  trucked  to  a 
railhead,  lifted  off  their  wheels  and 
placed  on  flatcars.  brought  by  train  to 
a  port,  hoisted  up  again  and  stacked 
along  with  several  hundred  others  In  a 
container  ship,  and  then  carried  to  an- 
other port.  It  is  a  great  system— very 
efficient  and  very  versatile  However. 
it  means  that  the  cargo  which  arrives 
In  Washington  by  truck  or  by  rail  ar- 
rives In  Alaska  by  water. 

Therefore,  the  same  goods  on  the 
market  In  Washington,  or  In  most 
other  parts  of  this  country,  get  an 
extra  charge  placed  on  them  when 
they  are  sent  to  Alaska— on  top  of  the 
cost  of  transportation.  When  these 
goods  are  then  moved  between  the 
ports  of  Alaska  they  could  be  charged 
an  additional  port  user  fee.  These 
charges  add  up— and  Alaska  Is  the 
only  Stale  that  would  have  to  besw  the 
costs  of  port  user  fees  on  almost  every- 
thing brought  Into  or  taken  out  of  the 
State. 

When  the  Finance  Committee  was 
marking  up  this  provision  they  recog- 
nized that  the  Islands— Hawaii  and  the 
U.S.  possessions— would  be  subject  to 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  extra  cnarge 
on  their  commerce.  These  Islands  were 
given  an  exemption  because  of  their 
dependence  on  waterbome  commerce. 
The  people  of  Alaska  deserve  the  same 
exemption. 

The  amendment  which  Senator 
MtJRKOWsKi  and  I  propose  provides  a 
limited  exemption  to  the  harbor  main- 
tenance charge  for  goods  passing  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  rest  of  this 
country.  We  recognize  that  the  fee 
being  established  will  be  used  for  a 
very  Important  purpose.  The  users  of 
federally  funded  ports  should  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs  of 
those  ports. 

With  this  In  mind  we  have  tailored 
this  exemption  to  minimize  the  effect 
on  revenues  while  guaranteeing  the 
people  of  Alaska  are  treated  fairly. 
This  Is  accomplished  by  exempting 
shlpmenU  to  and  from  the  State  other 
than  unrefined  petroleum.  Incidental- 
ly, much  of  the  oil  shipments  do  not 
leave  from  federally  funded  ports— 
Valdez  and  Prudhoe  are  not  Federal 
ports. 

According  to  the  Joint  Tax  Commit- 
tee, Alaska  would  contribute  about  17 
million  annually  through  the  port 
user  fee.  Approximately  $6  million  of 
this  represents  fees  on  shipments  oi 
crude  oil.  Therefore  the  impact  of  the 
exemption  which  we  have  proposed  on 
the  harbor  maintenance  trust  fund  Is 
only  a  $2  million  reduction  in  annual 
receipts.  In  retum  for  this  reduction 
we  achieve  falmess  for  the  people  of 
Alaska. 
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Alaska  will  still  contribute  its  share 
to  the  trust  fund.  I  understand  that 
total  revenues  are  projected  at  $170 
million  a  year.  I  believe  that  less  than 
500,000  people  should  not  be  asked  to 
contribute  any  more  to  this  nation- 
wide trust  fund. 

This  is  an  issue  of  simple  fairness. 
We  cannot  recognize  the  unique  needs 
of  commerce  with  the  islands  and  yet 
ignore  the  other  State  which  is  simi- 
larly situated.  Waterbome  shipments 
are  an  essential  part  of  life  in  my 
home  State.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of 
Alaska's  commerce  as  it  is  Hawaii's  or 
any  other  place  which  is  geographical- 
ly isolated.  I  have  no  choice  but  to  ask 
that  we  be  treated  equally. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  this  amend- 
ment deals  with  the  problem  of  the 
user  fee  for  the  harbor  maintenance 
trust  fund  that  is  in  the  bill.  The  bill 
does  exempt  Hawaii  and  U.S.  posses- 
sions, because  of  their  dependence  on 
water  commerce,  from  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Only  5  percent  of  the  ship- 
ments that  are  surface  shipments  to 
and  from  Alaska  are  overland.  The  re- 
mainder, 95  percent,  is  waterbome 
commerce. 

In  terms  of  my  State,  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  one- half  of  the  coast- 
line of  the  United  States  and  has  no 
road  system  that  connects  the  various 
residential  areas  of  our  State,  a  great 
portion  of  our  shipments  are  intra- 
state shipments  of  supplies  that  have 
been  brought  to  our  States  in  Jones 
Act  vessels,  paying  the  highest  trans- 
portation rates  paid  by  any  Americans. 
The  impact  of  this  fee  on  our  State 
would  be  to  add  another  burden  to  our 
consumers. 

The  amendment  that  we  offer  ex- 
cludes from  the  exemption  crude  oil 
shipments  because  those  shipments 
are,  in  fact,  in  interstate  commerce 
and  deal  with  a  different  concept.  I 
urge  the  managers  of  the  bill  to  recog- 
nize the  equity  of  exempting  the 
Alaska  consumer  shipments  from  this 
harbor  maintenance  charge. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  we  have  very  few  federally 
funded  ports  in  Alaska.  The  bulk  of 
them  were  federally  funded  as  a  result 
of  the  great  earthquake  and  tidal  wave 
that  hit  my  State.  Prior  to  that,  they 
had  been  intact  and  locally  financed. 

This  port  maintenance  charge,  if  it 
went  into  effect  without  our  amend- 
ment, would  have  about  a  $2  million 
impact  on  our  State.  Yet,  under  this 
provision,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  half  the  coastline  of  the  United 
States  and  such  a  great  dependence 
upon  waterbome  commerce,  we  would 
receive  a  very  small  amount. 
$1,150,000  annually.  That  compares  to 
some  $5-plus  million  that  will  be  gen- 
erated from  the  shipment  of  oil  from 
and  within  my  State.  The  oil  ship- 
ments are  not  exempted  by  our 
amendment. 


Mr.  President.  I  do  believe  that  the 
amendment  has  merit  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  accept  the  amendment  in 
the  interest  of  fairness  to  the  largest 
State  in  the  Union  with  the  longest 
coastlne  of  any  State. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  having  excluded  oil  from  the 
exemption,  would  be  perfectly  accept- 
able to  the  Finance  Conunlttee. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Long,  who  Is  neces- 
sarily absent  momentarily.  I  say  this  is 
acceptable  to  this  side  as  well. 

May  I  add  an  observation  from  per- 
sonal experience?  I  have  traveled  with 
the  corps  to  oversee  projects  in  Alaska. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  describes  the 
situation  exactly.  There  are  no  intra- 
state roads  that  could  carry  normal 
modes  of  transportation.  There  is 
some  truck  and  rail  transportation— 
but  not  much. 

They  transport  goods  within  Alaska 
by  seagoing  ships  in  the  most  difficult 
weather  known.  I  remember  a  day  in 
Nome,  AK.  where  we  looked  at  that 
very  small,  almost  fragile  harbor,  from 
which  half  the  entire  north  country 
lives.  If  the  corps  is  listening.  I  would 
like  to  ask  them  to  get  on  with  improv- 
ing that  harbor  in  Nome.  It  looks  like 
it  is  about  to  blow  away  with  the  very 
next  gust  of  wind  they  get  up  there. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  we  accept 
this  amendment  and  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  offering  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  for  their  un- 
derstanding. 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  adopted 
the  amendment  I  cosponsored  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska,  Ted 
Stevens,  to  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1985. 

This  amendment  excludes  Alaska 
cargo  other  than  crude  oil  from  the  ad 
valorem  tax.  The  reason  for  this 
amendment  is  the  same  as  stated  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  when 
it  gave  a  similar  exemption  for  Hawaii. 
In  its  report  the  committee  stated  that 
the  port  use  charge  generally  should 
not  apply  to  the  loading  or  subsequent 
unloading  of  cargo  to  Hawaii  or  to 
U.S.  possessions  for  shipment  to  the 
U.S.  mainland,  and  vice  versa.  This  ex- 
emption is  because  of  the  high  de- 
pendence of  Hawaii's  economy  on  wa- 
terbome traffic.  Alaska  is  just  as  de- 
pendent on  waterbome  traffic. 

As  far  as  transportation  is  con- 
cemed,  Alaska  is  an  island.  Over  95 
percent  of  all  truck  cargo  to  Alaska  is 
shipped  on  marine  transport.  There 
are  no  railroads  connecting  Alaska  to 
the  rest  of  the  contiguous  48  States.  In 
fact,  the  cost  of  shipping  goods  to 
Alaska  exceeds  the  cost  of  shipping 
goods  to  Hawaii. 

Under  this  amendment,  Alaska  will 
still  pay  for  Its  share  of  revenues  for 


water  resource  development.  In  fact, 
the  Joint  Conmilttee  on  Taxation  esti- 
mates that  Alaska  will  contribute  an- 
nually about  $5  million. 

This  amendment  primarily  exempts 
Alaskans  from  paying  user  fees  on  do- 
mestic consumer  goods.  Americans 
generally  do  not  pay  user  fees  for 
these  types  of  goods  because  many  of 
their  domestic  consumer  goods  are 
transported  overland  by  trucks. 

The  amendment  will  also  resolve  an- 
other unitended  problem  in  the  bill.  In 
Alaska,  it  would  be  an  administrative 
nightmare  to  try  to  enforce  the  user 
fee.  As  I  have  mentioned,  goods  are 
transported  to  Alaska  by  ship  or 
barge;  most  of  the  goods  are  sent  in 
small  quantities— whether  personal  be- 
longings or  goods  used  by  small  busi- 
nesses. In  either  case,  the  shippers  of 
these  goods  will  not  understand  this 
complicated  tax.  In  most  cases,  the 
0.04-percent  tax  would  raise  less 
money  than  the  cost  of  collecting  it. 

Alaska  has  the  largest  coastline  in 
the  country.  Most  of  our  communities 
are  located  along  Alaska's  coastline. 
Most  of  these  towns  are  not  connected 
by  roads.  They  are  separated  by 
fjords,  mountains,  and  enormous  ex- 
panses of  land.  Cargo  must  be  trans- 
ported to  these  communities  by  boat 
and  plane. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  add  to  the  eco- 
nomic burden  of  these  communities. 
This  amendment  is  intended  to  guar- 
antee that  the  transportation  costs  to 
those  communities  are  not  increased. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Senator  Abdnor. 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Moynihan,  and  Sena- 
tor Packwood,  for  their  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  important  amend- 
ment. 

And,  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
having  adopted  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No  1691)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXiniifxirr  ho.  i«>i 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  to  the  Fi- 
nance Conunlttee  portion  of  the  bill, 
and  I  ask  that  It  be  Immediately  con- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washinston  IMr. 
OoRToiri  for  hltnaelf  and  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Bradley,  and  Mr.  LAirrxifBcxo,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1692. 


On  pace  144,  after  line  18.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing:   

"(d)  NoHAFPUCABiLmr  or  Charges  to  Cer- 
tain Cargo.— 

"(1)  In  general. -Subject  to  paragraph 
(2).  the  charge  Imposed  pursuant  to  Section 
4461<a><l)  shall  not  apply  to  bonded  com- 
mercial cargo  entering  the  United  SUtes  for 
transportation  and  direct  exportation  to  a 
foreign  country. 

"(2)  Imposition  or  charges.— Paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  apply— 

"(A)  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  Government  of 
Canada  had  Imposed  a  substantially  equiva- 
lent fee  or  charge  on  commercial  vessels  or 
commercial  cargo  utilizing  Canadian  ports: 
Provided,  That  subject  to  subparagraph  (B). 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  apply  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
fee  or  charge  has  t)een  discontinued  by  the 
Government  of  Canada. 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  particular  United 
States  port  (or  to  any  transaction  or  class  of 
transactions  at  any  such  port)  to  the  extent 
that  the  study  made  pursuant  to  section 
807(a)  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1988  (or  a  review  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  807(b)  of  such  Act)  finds  that— 

"(I)  the  Imposition  of  such  charge  at  such 
port  (or  to  any  transaction  or  class  or  trans- 
actions at  such  port)  is  not  likely  to  divert  a 
significant  amount  of  cargo  from  such  port 
to  a  port  In  a  country  contiguous  to  the 
United  States,  or  that  any  such  diversion  Is 
not  likely  to  result  In  significant  economic 
loss  to  such  port;  or 

"(ID  the  nonappllcablllty  of  such  charge 
at  such  port  (or  to  any  transaction  or  class 
of  transactions  at  such  port)  Is  likely  to 
result  In  significant  economic  loss  to  any 
other  United  States  port.". 

On  page  144.  line  19.  delete  "(d)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  144.  line  22.  delete  "(e)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

On  page  145,  line  20.  delete  "(f)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  146.  line  6,  delete  "(g)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

On  page  154.  beginning  on  line  2,  delete 
all  through  "agencies"  on  line  4  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof: 

"(a)  Initial  STUBY.-The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  In  consultation  with  United 
States  ports,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies". 

On  page  154,  strike  line  7  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "cargo  from  particular  United 
SUtes  ports  to  any  port  In  a  country  contig- 
uous to  the  United  SUtes.  The'. 

On  page  154.  after  line  11.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Review.— The  SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury may.  at  any  time,  review  and  revise  the 
findings  of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  United 
SUtes  port  (or  to  any  transaction  or  class  of 
transactions  at  such  port). 

"(C)     IMFLEICENTATION     Or     FINDINGS.- Por 

purposes  of  section  4462(d)(2)(B)  of  title  26, 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  findings  of  the 
study  or  review  conducted  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
effective  60  days  after  notification  to  the 
porta  concerned.". 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  for  myself  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Evans]  for  the  two  distin- 
guished Senators  from  New  Jersey.  It 
has  been  approved  by  the  chairman  of 


the  Finance  Committee,  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood],  as  well  as  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  The  amendment 
seeks  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  cargo 
from  U.S.  ports  as  a  result  of  the  Im- 
position of  the  port  user  fees. 

This  amendment  would  exempt 
bonded  cargo  exported  from  or  trans- 
ported to  foreign  countries  through 
U.S.  ports  unless  and  until  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  finds  that  imposition  of  the 
port  user  fee  would  not  result  in  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  cargo  diversion,  or 
unless  the  cargo  that  is  diverted  would 
not  cause  a  significant  economic  loss 
to  the  port. 

The  exemption  may  also  be  termi- 
nated if  the  study  finds  that  another 
U.S.  port  suffers  economically  because 
of  the  exemption  at  a  particular  U.S. 
port.  The  exemption  would  also  be  ter- 
minated if  Canada  imposes  a  substan- 
tially equivalent  fee. 

In  this  time  of  intense  intematlonal 
competition,  it  is  vital  for  the  Govem- 
ment  to  be  sensitive  to  the  impact  that 
its  policies  have  on  our  ports,  our  car- 
riers, and  our  businesses.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  fair  and  equitable  means  to 
ensure  that  our  ports  retain  their  abil- 
ity to  compete  with  ports  of  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee be  willing  to  clarify  one  point 
regarding  private  sector  participation 
in  the  study  called  for  in  section  807  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1985? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  question  from  my  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Section  807  requires 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  Impact 
of  the  port  use  charge  on  the  potential 
diversion  of  cargo  from  U.S.  ports.  The 
Secretary  is  required  to  consult  with 
the  U.S.  ports,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  Transportation  and  other 
relevant  agencies  in  carrying  out  this 
study. 

I  am  sure  my  colleague  from  Oregon 
would  agree  that  U.S.  ports,  and  also 
the  carriers  who  serve  those  ports, 
possess  information  that  will  be  of 
value  to  the  Secretary  in  preparing 
this  report.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
all  pertinent  Information  be  evaluated 
and  that  all  viewpoints  be  considered 
In  the  Secretary's  report.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  agree  that  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  goal,  the  Sec- 
retary must  actively  seek  input  from 
affected  ports  and  carriers  as  well  as 
the  designated  agencies. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  agree  with  my 
colleague  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  appreciate  his  clarification  of 
this  matter  and  his  assistance  in  work- 


ing out  this  amendment  to  resolve  the 
diversion  problem. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  Is  accepta- 
ble. We  have  reviewed  It.  we  have  de- 
bated It.  He  has  very  generously  point- 
ed out  It  originally  had  additional 
scope.  We  accept  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  It  is  accepUble.  speaking  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Lowo.  who  Is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  sponsored  the  amendment  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  which  calls  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  study 
the  Impact  of  an  ad  valorem  cargo  tax 
on  the  displacement  of  tonnage  from 
the  two  ports  we  are  concerned  with. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  creatively  provided  for  the 
use  of  this  study.  I  think  this  resolves 
what  might  have  been  a  difficulty.  I 
congratulate  all  for  their  flexibility 
and  Ingenuity. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  both  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  for  their  help. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1692)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  before  us  today  culminates 
a  struggle  over  national  water  policy 
that  has  raged  for  more  than  a  decade. 
It  Is  not  the  bill  I  would  have  written 
If  It  were  up  to  me  alone  to  write,  but 
it  Is  a  carefully  crafted  compromise 
that  strikes  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween those  who  would  greatly  dimin- 
ish the  Federal  role  In  constructing 
water  projects  and  those  who  see  a 
continuing  need  for  a  major  Federal 
presence  In  this  area.  For  that  accom- 
plishment. I  especially  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor].  who  has  shown 
extraordinary  dedication  to  this  task. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  compromise 
was  the  agreement  reached  last  June 
between  the  administration  and  a 
group  of  interested  Republican  Sena- 
tors about  the  imposition  of  user  fees 
to  finance  water  project  construction. 
I  was  privileged  to  be  a  part  of  that 
group,  and  I  devoted  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  impact  of  such  cost  sharing 
on  the  Inland  waten^ay  industry.  That 
industry  has  suffered  a  series  of  devas- 
tating economic  blows  in  recent  years 
and  remains  in  a  severely  depressed 
condition,  with  barge  capacity  greatly 
In  excess  of  demand.  For  this  reason.  I 
was  gravely  concerned  by  proposals  to 
Increase  the  financial  burden  on  an  in- 
dustry that  Just  5  years  ago  had  begxin 
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to  pay  waterway  fuel  tax  for  precisely 
the  same  reason.  Nonetheless,  there  is 
a  clear  and  pressing  need  to  get  on 
with  Important  improvements  to  the 
Nation's  waterways— particularly,  con- 
struction of  a  second  chamber  at  locks 
and  dam  26  on  the  Mississippi  River— 
and  I  reluctantly  agreed  to  gradual  in- 
creases in  the  waterway  fuel  tax,  be- 
ginning on  January  1,  1988,  as  part  of 
the  overall  compromise  that  will  allow 
this  legislation  to  go  forward. 

As  difficult  as  the  fuel  tax  increase 
may  be  for  shippers  and  carriers  to 
absorb,  at  least  it  is  a  known  quantity 
against  which  they  can  plan  and 
manage  their  operations.  They  can 
make  investment  decisions,  plan  equip- 
ment acquisitions  and  plant  expan- 
sions, and  negotiate  long-term  trans- 
portation contracts  with  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  what  tax  they  should  calculate 
into  their  operating  costs  during  the 
coming  years. 

This  tax  increase  in  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 804  of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee.  A  point  left  un- 
stated in  the  bill  or  committee  report, 
however,  is  the  agreement  reached 
among  the  principals  on  the  effect  of 
this  compromise  on  future  water 
policy  decisions.  Simply  stated,  all  par- 
ties agreed  that  this  compromise  fore- 
closes further  increases  in  the  fuel  tax 
for  the  duration  of  the  period  covered 
in  the  bill— for  example.,  through 
1997.  In  this  context  I  would  like  to 
recall  for  my  colleagues  an  assurance 
provided  to  me  by  Mr.  David  Stock- 
man when  he  was  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Mr.  Stockman  wrote: 

With  the  adoption  of  this  compromise  the 
Administration  will  consider  that  the  user 
fee  principle  has  been  affirmed  and  we  will 
not  seek  additional  inland  waterways  user 
fees  during  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  Mr.  Stock- 
man's letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

ExEctmvE  Omcx  of  the  Presi- 
dent, OmcE  or  Managemkitt  and 
BinwET, 

Washington,  DC.  June  20,  198S. 
Hon.  John  Dantorth. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jack:  Thank  you  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  comment  on  the  proposed  compromise 
concerning  inland  navigation  user  fees.  As  I 
understand  the  proposal,  the  existing  fuel 
tax  used  to  fund  the  Inland  Waterways 
Trust  Fund  would  be  Increased  by  10<  a 
gallon  over  ten  years,  beginning  on  January 
1.  1088.  It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
the  precise  form  of  this  increase  will  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  jurisdictional  com- 
mittees providing  that  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue which  is  raised  from  the  Inland  water- 
way industry  is  equivalent  to  that  which 
would  be  generated  if  the  tax  were  imposed 
in  equal  installaments  over  those  ten  years. 

Although  the  Administration  has  support- 
ed more  comprehensive  Inland  waterway 
user  fee  legislation  in  the  past,  we  believe 


this  is  a  sound  and  workable  compromise 
which  we  will  endorse  and  support. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  compromise  the 
Administration  will  consider  that  the  user 
fee  principle  has  been  affirmend  and  we  will 
not  seek  additional  inland  waterways  user 
fees  during  the  years  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
when  this  agreement  was  struck  last 
June,  I  sought  similar  assurance  from 
the  various  principals— the  majority 
leader  and  the  Senators  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Statford],  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdnor],  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattielo  and 
Mr.  Packwood],  and  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMENici]— that  if  we  enact  this  legis- 
lation, they  do  not  intend  to  support 
additional  fees  or  taxes  on  the  inland 
system  during  the  10-year  period  in- 
volved. My  colleagues  were  most  gra- 
cious in  providing  those  assurances. 
Since  that  colloquy  is  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  June  21,  1985,  I 
see  no  need  to  reproduce  it  here. 
Nonetheless,  it  represents  a  critical 
element  in  my  willingness  to  go  for- 
ward with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
second  chamber  at  locks  and  dam  26, 
there  are  a  number  of  projects  of  in- 
terest to  Missouri  in  this  legislation. 
Flood  control  projects  are  authorized 
for  Brush  Creek  in  Kansas  City, 
Maline  Creek  in  St.  Louis,  as  well  as 
Cape  Girardeau  and  the  St.  Johns 
Bayou-New  Madrid  Floodway  area  in 
southeast  Missouri.  The  Brush  Creek 
project  is  particularly  urgent.  In  Sep- 
tember 1977  Brush  Creek  flooding 
killed  12  persons  and  caused  millions 
of  dollars  in  damages.  The  city  of 
Kansas  City  feels  so  strongly  about 
the  need  for  this  project  that  it  is  fi- 
nancing on  its  own  a  larger  scope  of 
work  than  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
itself  would  undertake.  The  result  Is 
that  $10  million  in  Federal  dollars  will 
build  a  $36  million  project. 

Other  projects  of  interest  to  Missou- 
ri include  much-needed  improvements 
to  St.  Louis  Harbor  and  completion  of 
the  Trimble  Wildlife  Area  replace- 
ment near  Kansas  City.  The  later  was 
originally  approved  for  $7,870,000  in 
funding  but  has  been  reduced  to 
$1,569,000  to  reflect  the  fact  that  the 
Missouri  Deparment  of  Conservation 
was  forced  to  proceed  with  an  alterna- 
tive replacement  plan,  using  funds  pre- 
viously provided  by  the  corps,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  Congress  would 
not  act  in  time  to  avoid  a  December 
1985  deadline  for  replacement.  This 
project  is  needed  to  offset  the  destruc- 
tion of  Trimble  Wildlife  Area,  a  na- 
tionally significant  breeding  area  for 
the  Canada  goose,  by  the  construction 
of  Smithville  Lake. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  lend  my 
support  to  this  legislation,  which  will 
enable  these  needed  projects  to  go  for- 
ward after  many  years  of  delay,  and  I 
again    commend    the    Senator    from 


South  Dakota  for  his  diligence  in 
moving  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1567  differs  from 
H.R.  6,  its  counterpart  legislation  in 
the  other  body,  in  many  ways,  but  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  the  managers  three  par- 
ticular items  of  interest  to  Missouri 
that  are  contained  in  H.R.  6  but  not  in 
S.  1567,  for  their  consideration  in  con- 
ference. 

Section  1107  of  H.R.  6  authorizes 
$100  million  for  unspecified  flood  con- 
trol projects,  to  be  imdertaken  at  full 
Federal  expense,  along  the  Meramec 
River  and  its  tributaries.  Several  years 
ago.  I  was  succcessful  in  including  in 
Public  Law  97-128  the  deauthorization 
of  the  Meramec  Park  Lake  project.  As 
part  of  that  legislation.  Congress  au- 
thorized $20  million  for  flood  control 
measures  along  the  Meramec,  exclud- 
ing construction  of  dams  or  reservoirs. 
Since  that  time  the  corps  has  been 
imable  to  identify  projects  that  are 
"economically  and  engineeringly  feasi- 
ble"—as  the  legislation  requires— 
amounting  to  $20  million.  The  lan- 
guage in  H.R.  6,  however,  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  authorization  of 
$100  million  and  extend  its  reach  to 
the  Meramec's  tributaries,  with  no 
prohibition  on  dams  or  reservoirs  on 
the  tributaries.  In  my  judgment,  this 
is  a  blank  check  that  Congress  should 
not  sign,  and  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
support  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  made  a 
strong  argument  on  this  matter,  and 
we  will  oppose  inclusion  of  the  House 
language  in  conference. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
another  point,  section  720  of  H.R.  6 
modifies  the  project  for  replacement 
of  locks  and  dam  26  to  provide  for  the 
repair  of  the  Red  School  House 
County  Road  in  St.  Charles  County. 
MO.  This  road  has  been  used  for 
access  to  the  construction  site  of  the 
replacement  locks  and  dam  and  as  a 
result  has  suffered  extensive  damage 
that  was  not  anticipated  at  the  time  of 
the  project's  design.  It  seems  reasona- 
ble that  repair  of  the  road  at  least  to 
minimum  county  standards,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $150,000,  should  be  an 
obligation  of  the  corps. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  brings  a  matter 
to  my  attention  that  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  consider.  However,  he  can 
be  sure  that  we  will  give  this  proposal 
careful  attention  in  conference. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  manager.  Fi- 
nally, I  would  like  to  discuss  authori- 
zation of  a  flood  control  project  for 
Ste.  Genevieve.  MO.  This  project,  in- 
cluded in  section  301  of  H.R.  6.  earned 
the  following  unusual  legislative  lan- 
guage in  that  bill: 


Congress  finds  that.  In  view  of  the  historic 
preservation  benefits  resulting  from  the 
project,  the  overall  benefits  of  the  project 
exceed  the  coste  of  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  unique 
project.  By  conventional  reckoning  it 
achieves  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  only 
0.16.  where  a  figure  of  1  represents 
break-even.  However,  this  result  says 
more  about  the  calculation  process 
than  it  does  about  the  merits  of  the 
project.  Ste.  Genevieve  predates  St. 
Louis  as  a  center  for  commerce  and  in- 
dustry for  early  French  settlers  along 
the  Mississippi  River.  It  contains 
about  25  percent  of  the  existing 
French  colonial  buildings  in  North 
America  and  the  only  collection  of 
such  buildings  on  the  continent.  Ste. 
Genevieve  has  been  designated  as  a 
national  historic  landmark,  a  distinc- 
tion that  is  conferred  only  on  those 
historic  resources  that  have  transcend- 
ent value  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
whose  integrity  is  not  compromised.  In 
1966  the  most  historic  section  of  the 
community,  comprising  79  buildings 
and  dating  from  the  late  1700's.  was 
placed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  and  as  many  as  450 
buildings  ultimately  may  be  so  hon- 
ored. 

The  initial  reconunendation  of  the 
corps,  made  at  the  district  level,  was 
opposed  to  a  Federal  flood  control 
project.  In  conunenting  on  that  recom- 
mendation, the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Presen'ation  wrote  as  follows: 

We  understand  the  regulatory  constraints 
the  corps  faced  in  considering  the  intangible 
aspects  of  preservation  which  do  not  lead 
themselves  to  quantification  and  lie  outside 
the  scope  of  the  standard  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis required  in  evaluating  Corps  projects. 
We  believe  this  method  of  analysis  ts  defi- 
cient and  cannot  accurately  reflect  the  true 
value  of  historic  resources  nor  the  public 
benefits  that  accrue  through  their  preserva- 
tion •  •  •. 

The  cost-benefit  analysis  of  the  corps 
relies  on  the  assumption  that  the  replace- 
ment of  historic  mid-lSth  century  buildings 
with  non-historic  structures  erected  in  the 
20th  century  can  create  the  same  value.  The 
assumption  is  incorrect. 

The  district  engineer's  recommenda- 
tion was  reversed  by  the  division  engi- 
neer, who  noted  expressions  of  sup- 
port from  "State,  local,  national,  and 
international  interests"  including  the 
Consulat  General  de  France,  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  in  addition  to  the  Nation- 
al Trust.  He  determined  that  "the  his- 
toric value  of  this  unique  community 
warrants  an  exception  to  corps 
policy." 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  concurred  with  the  fol- 
lowing comments: 

The  Board  concludes  that  the  city  of  Ste. 
Genevieve  is  a  significant  historic  resource 
having  national  importance.  Repeated 
flooding  Is  having  an  adverse  impact  on  this 
historic  resource  which  is  resulting  in  Its  de- 
terioration and  Is  inhibiting  restoration  and 


preservation  efforts  by  governmental  agen- 
cies and  private  groups  and  individuals. 
Flood  protection  will  assist  greatly  in  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  structures  as 
examples  of  historic  development  for  future 
generations.  The  Board  believes  that  preser- 
vation of  the  historic  structures  In  Ste.  Gen- 
evieve is  of  sufficient  Importance  In  this 
case  to  waive  the  requirement  of  economic 
Justification  for  proposed  projects,  and  war- 
ranU  an  exception  to  the  criteria  in  the 
Water  Resources  Council's  Economic  and 
Environmental  Principles  and  Guidelines 
for  Water  and  Related  Land  Resources  Im- 
plemenUtlon  Studies  which  require  maxi- 
mization of  net  economic  benefits. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  decided  not  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  include  Ste. 
Genevieve  in  S.  1567  because  the  man- 
agers have  chosen— wisely,  in  my  opin- 
ion—to oppose  any  projects  for  which 
a  recommendation  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  has  not  yet  been  submitted 
to  Congress.  As  much  as  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  merits  of  this  project.  I 
do  not  want  to  create  a  breach  in  that 
policy  through  which  less  meritorious 
projects  may  flow.  However.  I  earnest- 
ly urge  the  managers  of  this  bill  to 
give  this  project  their  most  serious 
consideration  when  they  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body, 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  made  a  per- 
suasive case  of  the  merits  of  this 
project.  I  appreciate  his  decision  not 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
before  us.  and  I  give  him  my  assurance 
that  we  win  review  this  matter  in  con- 
ference with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

ROWIXSBURC  DAM 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying, 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  committee's 
disposition  toward  the  Rowlesburg 
Dam  flood  control  project.  Located  on 
the  Cheat  River  In  West  Virginia  near 
the  Pennsylvania  border,  the  Rowles- 
burg Dam  was  originally  studied  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  1972.  but 
was  never  constructed.  The  potential 
Importance  of  this  dam  for  flood  con- 
trol In  Pennsylvania  was  underscored 
during  Investigation  of  the  extensive 
and  devastating  flood  damages  in  the 
Monongahela  River  Valley  this  past 
winter. 

I  took  a  tour  last  November  of  those 
flood-ravaged  areas  In  the  Mon  Valley, 
tuid  made  several  inquiries  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  with  regard  to  ac- 
tions that  might  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  such  extensive  damage.  In  re- 
sponse to  these  Inquiries,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  provided  me  with  informa- 
tion which  indicated  that  had  the 
Rowlesburg  Dam  been  In  operation 
during  this  flooding,  it  would  have 
prevented  $77  million  of  the  $86  mil- 
lion in  total  damages  in  Pennsylvania. 
Based  on  this  analysis.  I  requested 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  reclassify 
the  project  to  active  status.  In  Decem- 


ber, the  corps  reclassified  the  project 
as  active,  thus  enabling  the  corps  to 
proceed  with  preparation  of  feasibility 
studies  necessary  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  construction  of  the  dam 
should  take  place. 

The  purpose  of  my  inquiry  today  Is 
that  In  H.R.  6.  the  House  version  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act.  the  Rowlesburg  Dam  project  Is 
listed  for  deauthorization.  No  such  ref- 
erence appears  In  S.  1567. 

Given  the  damages  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  believes  the  dam  would 
have  prevented  during  last  winter's 
disastrous  flooding  on  the  Mon.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  project 
should  not  be  deauthorlzed.  It  would 
be  far  more  appropriate  to  see  the 
corps  go  forward  with  completing  any 
studies  necessary  to  update  the 
project,  and  to  have  a  decision  to 
begin  construction  of  the  project  on 
the  basis  of  these  studies.  I  respectful- 
ly ask  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
will  he  give  his  assurance  that  he  will 
make  every  effort  during  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  bill  to  see 
that  this  project  is  not  deauthorlzed? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  believe  that  the 
Rowlesburg  Dam  project  Is  of  major. 
Importance  to  flood  control  In  the 
Monongahela  Valley  In  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  I  learned  first-hand 
about  the  significant  damage  preven- 
tion that  the  Rowlesburg  Dam  would 
have  provided  had  it  been  built  prior 
to  last  Novembers'  flooding  on  the 
Mon  at  a  hearing  I  held  in  Charleroi. 
In  December.  At  this  hearing.  Col. 
Richard  Rothblum.  Commander  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh District,  testified  that  If  the 
Rowlesburg  Dam  had  been  In  place,  it 
would  have  prevented  flood  damages 
of  $77  million  along  the  Cheat  and 
Monongahela  Rivers,  not  to  mention 
the  hardship  and  suffering  that  might 
have  been  avoided  had  the  dam  been 
In  place. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  through 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Heinz  and 
myself,  some  action  on  this  dam  has 
taken  place  since  the  hearing  I  held. 
Most  notably,  following  the  hearing 
and  a  letter  I  have  written,  the  corps 
has  placed  the  project  on  the  active 
list.  While  this  reclassification  pro- 
vides the  corps  with  the  authority  to 
undertake  studies  necessary  to  update 
the  project.  H.R.  6.  the  House-passed 
Water  Resources  Development  Act. 
lists  the  Rowlesburg  Dam  for  deau- 
thorization. Such  action  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  House  because  of  the  in- 
active status  of  the  dam  prior  to  last 
November's  flooding.  For  this  reason.  I 
Join  Senator  Heinz  in  requesting  that 
the  subcommittee  chairman  work  in 
conference  to  strike  the  provision 
deauthorlzing  the  dam.  In  order  to 
allow  the  corps  to  proceed  on  this  very 
Important  project.  I  would  also  like  to 
express  my  hope  that  the  corps  would 
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undertake  any  studies  necessary  to 
update  this  project  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  In  addition.  I  will  request 
that  Colonel  Rothblum's  testimony 
before  my  E>ecember  31  hearing  in 
Charleroi  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  ABNOR.  I  thank  the  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  for  bringing  this 
important  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  assure  them  that  I 
will  make  every  effort  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  to  ensure 
that  the  Rowlesburg  Dam  will  not  be 
deauthorized.  In  addition.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  support  for  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  corps  should  under- 
take any  studies  necessary  to  update 
the  project  as  exi>editiousIy  as  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
just  like  to  confirm  my  understanding 
of  the  intent  of  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  with  respect  to  the 
Rowlesburg  Dam  which  is  being  dis- 
cussed here.  Is  it  correct  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Pennsylvania  wish,  at  the 
present  time,  to  have  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  study  further  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  dam  on 
the  Cheat  River  near  Rowlesburg, 
WV,  in  terms  of  economic,  environ- 
mental, land  use,  flood  protection,  and 
other  issues?  And  is  my  understanding 
also  correct  that  the  Congress  is  not  at 
this  time  making  a  specific  recommen- 
dation with  regard  to  eventual  con- 
struction of  the  dam,  and  that  such  a 
recommendation,  to  build  or  not  to 
build,  would  be  made  by  the  corps' 
study? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Democratic  leader 
is  correct.  Senator  Specter  and  I  are 
asking  only  that  the  Rowlesburg  Dam 
project  not  be  deauthorized,  that  any 
necessary  studies  be  completed  for 
this  project,  and  that  the  corps  use 
the  findings  of  these  studies  to  make  a 
recommendation  with  regard  to  con- 
struction of  the  dam. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  with  regard  to  the 
Rowlesburg  Dam.  This  is  a  matter 
that  I  have  been  concerned  with  for  a 
long  time,  both  in  my  present  position 
and  formerly  as  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  join  my  colleagues  in  this 
effort  to  see  that  this  important 
project  is  not  deauthorized  and  that 
the  Corps  of  Elnglneers  engage  in  a 
feasibility  study  of  this  dam,  and  any 
alternative  flood  control  projects  it 
deems  appropriate. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  S. 
1567.  The  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1986,  as  amended  by  the 
committee  leadership  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee, 
provides  that,  in  regard  to  Federal 
harbor    projects    constructed    deeper 


than  45  feet  in  depth,  pipeline  owners 
and  local  project  sponsors  shall  share, 
50-50,  necessary  relocation  or  alter- 
ation costs.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  bill 
regarding  responsibility  for  costs  of  re- 
location or  alteration  of  pipelines  on 
Federal  harbor  projects  which  are  not 
constructed  deeper  than  45  feet  in 
depth.  However.  I  note  that  in  the 
committee  report.  99-126.  for  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1985,  S.  1567.  there  is  language  to  the 
effect  that  the  cost  of  relocation  of 
pipeline,  cable  and  related  facilities  for 
all  Federal  harbor  projects  remain  the 
responsibility  of  the  pipeline  or  cable 
owners.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the 
report  language  between  Federal 
harbor  projects  deeper  than  45  feet 
and  those  not  45  feet  in  depth. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  committee 
report  language  might  lead  to  some 
confusion  regarding  the  intent  of  the 
water  resource  legislation.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  legislation  re- 
quires 50-50  cost  sharing  for  pipeline 
relocation  on  all  non-Federal  harbor 
projects  and  on  all  harbor  projects. 
Federal  and  non-Federal,  deeper  than 
45  feet  in  depth.  Further,  that  on  Fed- 
eral harbor  projects  less  than  45  feet 
deep,  no  change  is  being  made  to  exist- 
ing law.  Therefore,  for  Federal  harbor 
projects  less  than  45  feet  deep,  pipe- 
line and  cable  relocation  costs  will  not 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Responsibility  for  costs 
associated  with  relocation  or  alter- 
ation of  pipeline  or  cable  for  Federal 
projects  less  than  45  feet  deep  will 
remain  unchanged  by  this  bill  and  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  prevailing 
State  and  local  law  and  practices. 
Have  I  stated  the  meaning  of  the  legis- 
lation in  the  way  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  applied? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
league from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  that 
his  description  accurately  explains  the 
intent  of  this  legislation.  The  sentence 
to  which  the  Senator  refers  in  the 
committee  report  is  inaccurate  to  the 
extent  that  it  does  not  recognize  the 
distinction  between  Federal  project 
depths  of  greater  than  or  less  than  45 
feet.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  legisla- 
tion as  amended  by  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  that  for 
Federal  projects  less  than  45  feet  deep 
the  Federal  Government  will  bear  no 
responsibility  for  the  cost  of  pipeline 
and  cable  relocation  or  alteration  and 
that  such  costs  shall  remain  un- 
changed by  this  bill  and  will  continue 
to  be  subject  to  prevailing  State  and 
local  law  or  practices. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  that  clarification. 

WAHDO  RIVER  PROJECT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  a  point  with  Sen- 
ator Abdnor  regarding  the  Wando 
River  Channel  project  in  the  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  SC.  I  understand  that  S. 
1567  provides  for  the  deepening  of  the 


Wando  River  Channel  and  for  widen- 
ing the  turning  basin  to  a  minimum  of 
1,400  feet  by  1,400  feet.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor if  my  understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  quite 
correct.  The  bill  provides  for  both  the 
deepening  of  the  channel  and  the  wid- 
ening of  the  turning  basin  to  the  mini- 
mum dimensions  the  Senator  has  spec- 
ified. 

WEST  KENTUCKY  TRIBUTARIES  PROJECT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  West 
Kentucky  Tributaries  project,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Obion  Creek 
project,  has  long  been  the  focus  of 
great  controversy  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 
The  project  was  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  and  funds 
were  appropriated  by  Congress  in  1971 
to  initiate  construction.  However,  no 
construction  has  been  accomplished 
primarily  due  to  intense  disagreement 
over  environmental  matters. 

The  presently  approved  plan  in- 
cludes 41.7  miles  of  channel  improve- 
ment and  8.2  miles  of  continuous  em- 
bankment of  excavated  material  to  be 
placed  along  the  planned  diversion 
channel  below  the  valley  mouth  of 
Obion  Creek.  Due  to  the  potential  ad- 
verse environmental  impacts  resulting 
from  project  construction,  a  fish  and 
wildlife  study  was  conducted  which  re- 
sulted in  a  recommendation  to  acquire 
6.000  acres  of  land  for  the  mitigation 
of  project  related  fish  and  wildlife 
losses. 

The  local  project  sponsor,  the  Obion 
Creek  Watershed  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict, had  not  anticipated  an  offset  re- 
quirement of  this  size  and.  to  put  it 
mildly,  was  stunned  by  the  ruling. 
After  years  of  negotiation  with  Feder- 
al representatives,  on  April  6,  1984,  the 
conservancy  district  formally  with- 
drew its  support  for  the  Obion  Creek 
project  as  requiring  the  acquisition  of 
mitigation  lands.  It  further  requested 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  limit  the 
project  to  clearing  and  snagging  of  the 
existing  channel  in  lieu  of  the  planned 
channel  enlargement  and  diversions. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  report 
which  recommended  the  mitigation 
lands  acquisition  was  returned  to  the 
Memphis  district  on  July  20,  1984. 
from  higher  authority  for  reconsider- 
ation of  the  basic  project  as  requested 
by  the  conservancy  district.  The  refor- 
mulation studies  required  to  evaluate 
the  requested  clearing  and  snagging 
alternative  will  be  initiated  as  soon  as 
funds  become  available.  It  is  anticipat- 
ed that  the  reevaluatlon  will  be  initiat- 
ed during  fiscal  year  1986  and  will  re- 
quire approximately  14  months  to 
complete. 

We  appreciate  the  corps'  coopera- 
tion and  willingness  to  work  with  our 
constituents,  but  the  money  for  miti- 
gation remains  in  the  bill  before  us 


today  and  is  a  source  of  grave  concern 
to  our  constituents. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  As  we  have 
stated.  Mr.  President,  the  local  conser- 
vancy board  will  not  sponsor  the 
Obion  Creek  project  if  mitigation 
funds  are  required.  They  have  asked, 
and  the  corps  has  agreed,  that  the 
project  be  reformulated  and  scaled 
down  to  require  only  snagging  and 
clearing.  The  reduced  scope  plan  will 
not  and  must  not  require  mitigation. 

The  problem  arises  in  the  fact  that 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
water  resources  bill  include  mitigation 
language.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the   Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  believes  this  language  is 
necessary  to  make  the  original  author- 
ization    whole.     While     one     would 
assume  that  the  m«tlgation  require- 
ment would  not  be  triggered  if  the 
project  is  scaled  down  to  the  proposed 
clearing  and  snagging  design,  we  be- 
lieve that  additional  language  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  mitigation  lands 
will  not  be  mandated  notwithstanding 
the  reformulation  of  the  project.  Spe- 
cifically, the  committee  has  agreed  to 
add  the  following  language  on  page 
125,  line  2  of  the  bill: 
:   Provided,   That   the   mitigation   require- 
ments shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  any  de- 
crease in  the  scope  of  the  basic  flood  control 
project  as  authorized  In  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-298) 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  lan- 
guage, as  amended,  will  not  mandate 
mitigation  lands  upon  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  reduced  scope  plan  for 
clearing  and  snagging.  Is  that  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  leader- 
ship? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Yes.  that  Is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  committee  leaxler- 
ship.  Mr.  President,  the  Senators  from 
Kentucky  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  State. 
Both  Senator  McConnell  and  Senator 
Ford  have  shown  great  foresight  and 
leadership  in  crafting  language  to  clar- 
ify the  West  Kentucky  Tributaries 
fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  plan. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  greatly  appreci- 
ate the  help  of  the  committee,  and 
particularly  the  assistance  of  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  in  resolving  this 
Issue  of  growing  concern  to  the  people 
of  western  Kentucky. 

SOUTH  PORK  ZUMBRO  AHD  LOWER  RlO  ORARDE 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  DXJRENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  discuss  With  the  floor 
managers  of  this  bill  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  South  Fork  Zumbro  River 
project,  which  is  authorized  In  section 
703(a)  of  S.  1567. 

This  la  a  much  needed  project  de- 
signed to  provide  flood  control  bene- 
fits for  the  city  of  Rochester.  MN. 
Part  of  it,  the  part  authorized  in  this 
bill,  will  be  Implemented  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  at  a  total  cost  of 
$60,470,000.  The  remaining  features 
are  to  be  constructed  by  the  Soil  Con- 


servation Service  under  its  small  wa- 
tershed project  authority  (Public  Law 
566)  at  a  total  cost  of  $11,481,900.  The 
SCS  portion  of  the  project  has  been 
authorized  since  1982. 

Construction  of  this  project  Is  ready 
to  begin.  In  anticipation  of  the 
Zumbro  authorization  In  this  bill,  the 
administration  has  Included  $1.4  mil- 
lion in  the  corps  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1987  to  begin  work.  The  SCS  portion 
of  the  project  is  also  ready  to  be  Im- 
plemented. Local  sponsors  have  ac- 
quired all  the  lands  necessary  at  a  cost 
of  $1.2  million.  The  city  of  Rochester 
has  been  collecting  a  local  sales  tax 
since  1983  to  fund  lu  share  of  the 
project.  The  SCS  has  completed  plans 
and  specifications;  bids  for  the  first 
structure  have  been  received. 

Unfortunately,  proposed  administra- 
tion budget  cuts  could  have  a  severe 
Impact  on  the  SCS  portion  of  this  im- 
portant project.  The  administration 
has  proposed  a  recislon  of  fiscal  year 
1986  funds  suid  has  recommended  no 
funding  at  all  for  the  Public  Law  666 
program  In  fiscal  year  1987.  This 
would  mean  that  an  essential  element 
of  the  Zumbro  project  would  not  be 
Implemented. 

Along  with  many  other  Members  of 
Congress.  I  Intend  to  work  to  ensure 
that  this  reclsion  will  not  be  approved 
by  Congress  and  that  the  small  water- 
shed program  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  will  be  continued.  But  If  we 
fall,  I  want  the  other  members  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  know  that  I  intend  to  offer 
legislation  transferring  construction  of 
the  SCS  portion  of  this  project  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  conunlttee  would  be 
willing  to  act  expeditiously  on  such 
legislation  so  that  this  project,  so  Im- 
portant to  the  city  of  Rochester,  could 
be  implemented  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  assure  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota 
that  as  chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee.  I  would  be 
ready  and  willing  to  address  such  legis- 
lation as  quickly  as  possible,  knowing 
the  merits  of  this  particular  situation. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  share  the  view 
of  my  friend.  Senator  Abditor.  I  would 
support  such  legislation. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  to  this  exchange  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest.  In  addition  to 
the  Zumbro  project  in  Minnesota,  sec- 
tion 703(a)  of  the  legislation  before  us 
contains  authorization  for  a  flood  con- 
trol project  In  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  In  Texas. 

The  Lower  Rio  Grande  project  Is 
similar  to  the  Zumbro  project  in  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  to  Imple- 
ment one  part  and  the  Boll  Conserva- 
tion Service  the  other  two  parts.  8. 
1667  authorizes  the  corps  to  construct 
and  Improve  channels  and  provide 
bank  protection  along  the  Arroyo  Col- 


orado at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$195.3  million.  Phases  II  and  III  would 
consist  of  measures  providing  flood 
prevention  and  agricultural  benefits  In 
subwatershed  areas  of  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  as  well  as  an  accelerated  land 
treatment  program  for  agricultural 
lands.  These  phases  would  be  imple- 
mented by  the  SCS  under  the  same 
small  watershed  program  as  the 
Zumbro  plan. 

I  share  Senator  Durenberoer's  con- 
cern that  the  proposed  zeroing  out  of 
the  small  watershed  program  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Rio 
Grande  project  as  well  as  the  Zumbro 
project.  As  I  said  In  my  floor  state- 
ment. I  have  worked  to  secure  flood 
protection  for  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  since  I  came  to  the  Congress.  I 
was  bom  and  brought  up  in  that  area. 
Should  the  Public  Law  566  program  be 
terminated,  I,  too,  will  be  offering  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  Implement  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  project  In  lU  entirety.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  flood  managers  of 
this  bill,  as  well  as  my  good  friend 
Committee  Chairman  Bob  Staftord,  if 
the  committee  would  be  prepared  to 
expedite  approval  of  such  legislation. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  efforts  of  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  to  secure  authorization  of 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  project.  I  would 
support  the  legislation  he  has  Just  de- 
flcribed. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  arguments  of 
both  my  colleagues  are  very  convinc- 
ing. I  would  support  the  legislation  as 
well.  .    . 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  Join  the  chair- 
men of  the  full  committee  and  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee  In 
supporting  the  legislation  proposed  by 
my  colleagues  from  Minnesota  and 
Texas. 


ROAHOKE  PLOOD  COKTROL  AMEHDMEKT 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  last  fall 
floods  relentlessly  pounded  Virginia's 
Roanoke  Valley.  As  reporU  continued 
to  come  out  of  the  area,  a  terrible  pic- 
ture developed.  "A  wild  wall  of  water" 
paralyzed  much  of  the  area  taking 
many  lives  and  requiring  the  evacu- 
ation of  thousands, 

Damage  caused  by  the  flooding  has 
had  a  tremendous  economic  Impact  on 
the  community.  In  Roanoke  City 
alone.  6.600  homes  had  significant 
damage.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  businesses  were  affected.  10  of 
which  were  a  toUl  loss.  The  sewage 
treatment  plant  was  entirely  under 
water  with  damages  to  the  facility  ex- 
ceeding $1  million,  and  54  public  build- 
ings were  damaged. 

The  sad  part  U  that  the  tragedy 
might  well  have  been  avoided.  Since 
1970  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  have 
been  studying  the  recurring  flood 
problems  of  the  Roanoke  River  and 
tributaries.  On  Augujt  2.   1986.  the 
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Chief  of  Engineers  issued  a  report  rec- 
ommending flood  control  measures  for 
Roanoke  City.  The  corps'  plan  in- 
cludes the  following  changes: 

First,  10  miles  of  channel  construc- 
tion along  the  river  to  contain  runoff; 

Second,  installation  of  a  flood  warn- 
ing system: 

Third,  replacement  of  low  bridges: 
and 

Fourth,  floodproofing  Roanoke  Me- 
morial Hospital  and  the  Roanoke 
sewage  treatment  plant. 

It  is  essential  that  we  act  now.  The 
bill  I  introduced  last  fall  with  the  ap- 
proved report  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  directs  the  corps  to  begin 
work  on  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  excepting  my  legislation  and  in- 
cluding it  in  the  amendment  package. 
We  in  Congress  can  avert  such  catas- 
trophes in  the  future  and  I  hope  the 
water  resource  bill  will  be  approved 
promptly. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  ad 
valorem  fee  imposed  by  title  VIII  of  S. 
1567  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
The  committee  affirmed  that  responsi- 
bility for  remitting  this  charge  and 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  pay- 
ment rests  with  the  cargo  interest,  not 
with  the  vessel  owner  or  operator. 

In  examining  the  record  on  this 
issue  as  considered  in  H.R.  6,  the 
water  resources  development  legisla- 
tion approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  November,  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  states  (H.  Rept.  99-251, 
part  4,  p.  27): 

Regardless  of  the  potential  difficulty  in 
administration,  the  Committee  reiterates 
that  the  cargo,  being  the  beneficiary  of  the 
familities  provided  by  the  port,  is  for  pur- 
poses of  this  act  the  user  responsible  for 
paying  the  fees  required  for  ongoing  oper- 
ation and  maintenance.  The  Committee  in- 
tends that  no  burden,  financial  or  adminis- 
trative, fall  on  vessel  owners  or  operators. 

In  order  that  the  record  on  S.  1567 
be  clear  and  free  from  ambiguity,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 


chairman:  Is  it  the  intent  that  cargo 
interests  alone  bear  the  responsibility 
for  pajmient  and  administration  of  the 
ad  valorem  port  use  charge  in  title 
VIII? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  financial  and  administra- 
tive burdens  of  payment  and  collection 
are  not  to  be  imposed  upon  vessel 
owners  or  operators  with  respect  to 
the  ad  valorem  port  use  charge  au- 
thorized by  section  802  of  title  VIII. 
The  cargo  interest— the  importer,  ex- 
porter, or  shipper— is  the  responsible 
party. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  clarifying  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  Mr.  Stkms  had  an 
amendment  which  he  has  sent  to  the 
desk.  He  has  asked  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  He 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  for  the 
Chair  to  put  that  question. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Exon  has  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  Mr.  Symhs  has  not  yet 
been  reported. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Chair  withhold? 

Are  there  any  more  amendments? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  minority  leader  yield?  In  response 
to  the  minority  leader,  we  have  an 
amendment  about  which  I  spoke  to 
him  before.  We  are  verifying  the  ap- 
proval of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. It  has  been  temporarily  set 
aside.  When  it  is  cleared,  I  hope  we 
might  be  able  to  go  forward  with  it 
sometime  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  want  to  impose 
on  the  time  of  the  Senate.  I  have  no 
objection  to  going  ahead  with  the 
amendments  of  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr.  Exon. 
Then  I  would  hope  that  Senators 
would  understand  that  the  managers 
have  indicated  that  they  would  like  to 
leave  pretty  soon.  So  I  hope  we  can 
stop  for  the  day  on  this  measure  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  EXON  and  Mr.  SYMMS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1693 

(Purpose:  Directing  that  certain  activities  be 
taken  to  protect  Salmon.  Idaho,  against 
flooding  as  a  result  of  ice  dams) 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  pro- 
posed an  amendment  numbered  1693. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  following  line  11,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing, and  reletter  the  subsequent  subsec- 
tion accordingly: 

"(eKl)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  com- 
plete an  experimental  program  placing 
screens  in  the  Salmon  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salmon.  Idaho,  to  trap  frazzle  ice,  and 
thus  eliminate  flooding  caused  by  ice  dams 
in  the  river.  Within  one  year  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  of  the  feasibility  of  such  ex- 
periment, including  consideration  of  any  ad- 
verse envirormiental  or  social  effects  that 
could  result  from  such  experiment.  If,  In 
the  Secretary's  Judgment,  such  experiment 
is  not  feasible  or  acceptable,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  consult  with  local  public  in- 
terests to  develop  a  plan  that  is  workable 
and  practical,  then  submit  such  plan  to  Con- 
gress. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987,  or 
thereafter,  such  sum  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
for  their  fine  work  to  bring  this  bill  to 
the  floor. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  since  1973. 
We  had  one  very  small  water  bill  In 
1976  that  passed  Congress,  and  I  note 
that  this  is  the  first  major  move  for- 
ward for  this  Nation  to  recognize  the 
significance  and  importance  of  our 
water  supply  to  the  country. 

I  wish  to  compliment  these  two  Sen- 
ators for  their  leadership.  Senator 
Abdnor.  I  know,  has  worked  tirelessly 
on  this,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  inform  the  Senator  that 
the  Finance  Committee  amendment  is 
pending. 

Mr.  S'iTMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Symms  amend- 
ment be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  very  Important  to  the 
people  of  the  Salmon,  ID,  community. 
It  recognizes  the  basic  obligation  the 
Government  has  to  its  citizens  to  pro- 
tect lives  and  property.  Periodically, 
during  cold  winters,  ice  forms  In  a 
slack  water  reach  of  the  Salmon  River 
about  26  miles  below  the  city  of 
Salmon.  When  conditions  are  right 
the  ice  formation  builds  up,  forming  a 
partial  ice  dam,  the  river  rises  above 
this  dam  and  floods  the  town.  Condi- 
tions have  been  right  too  often.  The 
records  show  12  major  floods  since 
1885. 


Severe  flooding  occurred  in  1974. 
1982,  and  1984.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Forest  Service  have 
tried  to  solve  the  problem  at  least 
since  1948.  In  1956  the  corps  did  some 
minor  channelization  and  recommend- 
ed constructions  of  a  2,000-foot  long 
chaimel  to  speed  the  flow  out  of  the 
Deadwater  area.  This  was  never  done. 
In  1979  the  Forest  Service  constructed 
a  diversion  ditch  upstream  on  a  side 
stream  that  flows  into  the  Salmon 
River  below  the  Deadwater  area.  This 
diversion  was  designed  to  minimize 
sediment  flow  into  the  river.  This  sedi- 
ment, partially  the  result  of  early 
mining,  settles  along  and  in  the  river 
further  restricting  the  river  flow 
below  the  Deadwater  reach  and  may 
be  a  principal  cause  of  the  flooding. 

Mr.  President,  the  logical,  simple 
way  to  cure  this  problem  Is  to  lower 
the  stream  gradient.  Increasing  the 
stream  velocity  and  minimizing  Ice  for- 
mation. Unfortunately,  the  stretch  of 
the  Salmon  In  question  was  made  a 
wild  and  scenic  river  when  the  Central 
Idaho  Wilderness  was  created  In  1980. 
Any  disturbance  of  the  stream  chan- 
nel seems  to  be  precluded,  regardless 
of  the  cost  In  human  misery  and  fi- 
nancial loss. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been 
searching  diligently  for  a  workable  so- 
lution. I  commend  them  for  their  ef- 
forts. However,  they  haven't  found  the 
key  yet.  Their  latest  review  in  1984 
Identified  four  alternative  solutions. 
They  are: 

First,  changing  the  channel  of  the 
river; 

Second,  permanent  evacuation  of 
part  of  the  community; 

Third,  constructions  of  a  series  of 
levees  thru  the  town;  and 

Fourth,  no  action. 

Of  these  alternatives,  the  channel 
alteration  Is  apparently  Illegal— and  It 
doesn't  seem  possible  to  amend  the 
law.  The  other  three  options  are  not 
acceptable  to  the  community. 

Two  additional  solutions  have  been 
suggested  by  private  parties.  In  both 
cases  these  are  entities  with  signifi- 
cant engineering  expertise.  These  two 
solutions,  one  a  series  of  spur  dikes 
and  the  other  a  bypass  tunnel  to  be 
used  to  speed  up  the  flow  at  critical 
times— were  ruled  impractical  by  the 
corps. 

During  the  winter  of  1985-86  the 
corps'  Cold  Region  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  experimented  In 
the  Salmon  area  with  placing  movable 
screens  In  the  river  to  form  a  partial 
ice  barrier  to  minimize  frazzle  or  drift 
ice  migrating  down  to  the  Deadwater 
and  suldlng  to  the  buildup  and  eventu- 
al flooding. 

This  is  the  project  my  amendment 
addresses.  At  this  moment,  It  seems  to 
offer  the  best  hope  for  relief  for  the 
people  of  Salmon.  Please  note  that  It 
provides  for  the  Congress  to  develop  a 


practical,  workable  solution,  assessing 
environmental  and  social  Impacts. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  Federal  prob- 
lem because  It  could  be  readily  correct- 
ed If  It  were  not  for  Federal  law.  At 
least  80  percent  of  the  area  of  Lemhi 
County  Is  Federal  land.  The  economy 
of  the  area  Is  dependent  on  timber, 
mining,  ranching,  and  tourism.  All  of 
these  activities  have  been  negatively 
Impacted  by  Government  policies  In 
the  past  few  years.  If  It  were  not  for 
the  Federal  law,  local  people  tell  me 
they  would  be  willing  to  channel  the 
river  at  no  cost  to  the  Nation. 

If  something  Is  not  done,  sooner  or 
later  the  flooding  will  be  a  life  and 
death  Issue.  I  have  seen  movies  of  el- 
derly people  carried  out  of  their 
homes  on  Christmas  Eve  through  Ice- 
choked  water  3  feet  deep.  I  have  seen 
the  damage  the  floods  cause.  This 
amendment  Is  a  totally  justified  ex- 
penditure of  funds  already  authorized 
In  this  bill,  and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  amendment  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Idaho  for 
his  amendment. 

The  flooding  caused  by  ice  on  Dump 
Creek  at  Salmon.  ID,  Is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Ordinarily,  a  problem  such  as  this 
one  would  not  be  difficult  to  address 
under  an  existing  Corps  of  Engineers 
small  project  authority.  However,  the 
fact  that  Dump  Creek  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  wild  and  scenic  river  pre- 
cludes any  sort  of  solution  which 
might  change  the  river's  character. 

The  suggested  amendment  would  in- 
struct the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  ad- 
dress the  ice  flooding  problem  at 
Salmon  under  section  209  of  this  bill. 
This  section  creates  a  small  river  Ice 
control  authority  for  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Since  the  Federal  designation 
of  wild  and  scenic  river  prevents  this 
problem  from  being  addressed  In  the 
usual  manner.  It  seems  reasonable 
that  the  corps  should  try  to  address 
the  problem  at  ?^lmon  under  this  new 
authority  In  section  209. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  will 
not  Increase  the  cost  of  the  bill,  and  I 
therefore  support  Its  adoption  for  all 
of  these  reasons. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind  words 
with  respect  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1693)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wu 
agreed  to. 
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(PurpoM!  To  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  demonitratlon  protram  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska  to  prevent  and  control 
streambanic  erosion) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  for  the 
consideration  of  an  amendment  by 
myself  and  Mr.  Zorinsky.  which  I 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon], 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Zoririky,  propotei  an 
amendment  numbered  1694. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cotuent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  6S.  between  lines  S  and  6.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  337.  (a)  The  Secreury  of  the  Army 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary"),  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  et- 
tabliah  and  conduct  at  multiple  litei  within 
the  Bute  of  Nebraska  for  a  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  ending  five  yean  after  luch  date  a 
demonstration  program  consisting  of 
projecu  for  streambank  erosion  prevention 
and  flood  control. 

(b)  Demonstration  projects  carried  out 
under  this  section  shall  Include  projects  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  flood  damage  reduction  measures, 
including  bank  protection  and  stabilisation 
works,  embankmenu,  clearing,  snagging, 
dredging,  and  all  other  appropriate  flood 
control  measures. 

(c)  For  each  demonstration  project  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  evaluate 
the  environmental  ImpacU  of  such  project 
with  respect  to  both  riverine  and  adjacent 
land  use  values,  with  the  view  of  enhancing 
wildlife  and  wildlife  habiut  as  a  major  pur- 
pose coequal  with  all  other  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives, and  with  the  view  of  minimising  en- 
vironmental losses. 

(d)  Demonstration  projects  authorised  by 
this  section  shall  be  undertaken  to  reflect  a 
variety  of  geographical  and  environmental 
conditions,  including  naturally  occurring 
erosion  problems  and  erosion  caused  or  In- 
curred by  man-made  structures  or  activities. 
At  a  minimum,  demonstration  proJecU  shall 
t>e  conducted  at  sites  on— 

( 1 )  that  reach  of  the  Platte  River  between 
Herahey,  Nebraska,  and  the  boundary  be- 
tween  Lincoln  and  Dawson  Counties,  Ne- 
braska; 

(2)  that  reach  of  the  Platte  River  from 
the  boundary  between  Colfax  and  Dodge 
Counties,  Nebraska,  to  Its  confluence  with 
the  Missouri  River; 

(3)  that  reach  of  the  Elkhom  River  from 
the  boundary  between  Antelope  and  Madi- 
son Counties,  Nebraska,  to  lU  confluence 
with  the  Platte  River;  and 

(4)  other  locations  deemed  approprlaU  by 
the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  if  sufficient  funds  are  avail- 
able, 

(e>  The  Secretary  shall  condition  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
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any  project  under  this  section  upon  the 
availabUity  to  the  United  States  of  such 
land  and  Interests  in  land  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  project  and  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  river  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Nebras- 
Ica  Advisory  Group  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  affected  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  such  private  organizations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  desirable.  Projects  under 
this  section  shall  be  carried  out  in  coordina- 
tion and  consultation  with  such  Advisory 
Group. 

(gKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
projects  carried  out  under  this  section  shall 
be  at  full  Federal  expense. 

(2)  Prior  to  construction  of  any  project 
under  this  section.  non-Pederal  interests 
shall  agree  that  they  will— 

<A>  provide  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way 
necessary  for  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  such  project: 

(B)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  such  project 
(other  than  damages  due  to  the  fault  or 
negligence  of  the  United  States  or  its  con- 
tractors: and 

(C)  operate  and  maintain  the  projects 
upon  completion. 

(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(1)  Beginning  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  at  in- 
tervals of  twelve  months  thereafter,  but  not 
later  than  five  years  after  such  date,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  describing  the  progress 
achieved  in  carrying  out  the  demonstration 
program  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

(J)  The  Congress  finds  that  demonstration 
projects  established  pursuant  to  this  section 
are  economically  feasible.  Such  projects 
shall  emphasize  the  development  of  low-cost 
erosion  and  flood  control  measures. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  Senator  Zorinskt 
and  I  are  offering  provides  for  a  5-year 
program  demonstrating  low-cost,  envi- 
ronmentally sound  streambank  protec- 
tion projects  in  the  State  of  Nebraslta. 
The  amendment  authorizes  up  to  $25 
million  over  5  years  for  this  important 
program.  Streambanli  erosion  losses 
have  been  astronomical  over  the  last 
several  years  and  Federal  assistance  is 
desperately  needed  to  mitigate  future 
losses  of  farms  and  other  valuable 
land. 

Recently,  nearly  72  million  tons  of 
precious  topsoil  was  lost  to  erosion  in 
only  1  year  alone.  The  soil  conserva- 
tion service  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
this  erosion  in  Nebraslca  was  in  the 
$360  million  range. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
would  establish  a  program  of  bank  sta- 
bilization and  flood  control  projects  in 
Nebraska  which  would  have  basinwide 
applicability.  A  limited  program  simi- 
lar to  what  I  am  proposing  here  was 
established  on  the  Water  Resources 
Act  of  1974  under  the  so-called  section 
32  authority.  This  important  program 
expired  at  the  close  of  1082. 


With  soil  erosion  losses  escalating  on 
rivers  which  drain  into  the  Missouri 
River,  further  demonstration  and  de- 
velopment of  such  a  program  is  vital. 
As  I  noted,  this  program  would  direct- 
ly preserve  tons  of  valuable  farmland, 
and  indirectly  reduce  the  costs  of 
damage  to  other  structures  in  need  of 
cleaning  or  repair  as  a  result  of  ero- 
sion. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  has  expended 
over  $3  million  in  State  fimds  for  one 
bank  protection  project  alone  and  is 
considering  numerous  other  projects. 
Nebraska's  taxpayer's  are  making  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  flood 
control  efforts  in  the  face  of  diminish- 
ing Federal  support. 

My  amendment,  simply  authorizes 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  develop  a 
program  demonstrating  low-cost  ero- 
sion and  flood  control  designed  to 
mitigate  further  soil  losses.  Local 
sponsors  of  the  projects  would  be  re- 
quired to  bear  the  full  cost  of  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  5-year  demonstration.  Prior 
to  building  the  projects,  local  sponsors 
are  required  to  provide,  without  cost 
to  the  corps,  all  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  needed  for  the  demon- 
stration. This  contribution  by  the 
locals  can  amount  to  anywhere  be- 
tween 10  and  20  percent  of  the  project 
costs. 

A  form  of  this  legislation  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Unlike  the  House- 
passed  bill,  this  measure  authorizes  a 
comprehensive  statewide  program. 
The  House-passed  bill  restricts  the 
demonstration  projects  to  three  specif- 
ic sites.  This  amendment  includes 
these  sites  initially,  but  requires  the 
corps  to  include  other  areas  identified 
by  the  State.  This  amendment  makes 
it  clear  that  it  is  a  streambank  stabili- 
zation program.  As  such  it  is  just  like 
the  national  section  32  program,  and 
the  Federal  Government  will  fully 
fimd  the  projects.  Operation  and 
maintenance  costs  become  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  non-Federal  sponsors  of 
each  demonstration  project  at  the  end 
of  the  5-year  demonstration  period. 

A  most  important  aspect  of  this  leg- 
islation is  the  establishment  of  a  Ne- 
braska Streambank  Erosion  Advisory 
Board.  It  is  vital  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers coordinate  and  consult  with 
this  panel  of  State  and  local  officials 
in  determining  priority  needs  of  the 
State.  This  advisory  panel  is  impor- 
tant because  these  State  and  local  offi- 
cials luiow  the  water  needs  of  the 
State.  Washington  cannot  tell  the 
State  what  its  water  needs  are  in  this 
area. 

This  amendment  is  vitally  important 
to  Nebraska.  I  realize,  however,  that 
the  Government  and  Public  Works 
Committee  is  operating  under  the 
same  fiscal  constraints  felt  by  the  rest 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  seen  fit  to  authorize 


this  important  program.  However,  the 
language  used  in  the  House  version  re- 
quires improvement  in  several  areas. 
This  version  incorporates  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  State  of  Nebraska.  In 
the  interest  of  keeping  S.  1567  moving 
along,  we  would  be  willing  to  withdraw 
this  amendment  if  we  could  be  assured 
by  the  mtmagers  of  the  bill  that  they 
will  give  every  consideration  in  confer- 
ence to  the  overall  program  in  the 
House-passed  bill  and  to  the  changes 
contemplated  in  our  amendment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  very  able  Senator  will  with- 
draw the  amendment  that  he  has  of- 
fered today.  The  bill  that  is  pending 
before  us  here  in  the  Senate  already 
contains  a  streambank  erosion  provi- 
sion which  was  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Senator  Burdick  and 
Senator  Abdnor. 

It  would  be  our  belief  in  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Senator's  concern,  which 
I  can  understand  because  we  have  ero- 
sion problems  even  in  Vermont,  needs 
to  be  considered  in  the  national  pro- 
gram and  obviously  when  we  go  to 
conference  with  the  House,  we  will 
consider  the  proposal  in  the  House  bill 
as  well  as  our  own. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  The  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka is  recognized. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Exon 
and  I  are  offering  an  amendment  to  S. 
1567  to  address  major  flooding  prob- 
lems that  have  existed  in  our  State  for 
some  time  now.  The  amendment  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  substance  of  a 
bill  we  offered  on  February  28  of  last 
year,  S.  539.  That  bill  seeks  to  estab- 
lish a  series  of  demonstration  projects 
providing  flood  control  and  stream- 
bank  erosion  control  structures.  In 
recent  years,  large  spring  snowmelt 
flows  originating  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Rockies  have  caused  substantial 
damage  along  the  Nebraska  streams 
overburdened  by  the  seasonal  surges 
in  flow  volume.  The  purpose  of  our 
bill,  S.  539,  was  to  set  up  a  program 
within  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
In  concert  with  State  and  local  au- 
thorities, to  deal  with  the  perennial 
problem  with  low-cost  streambank  sta- 
bilization projects  throughout  the 
State.  The  program  would  allow  the 
implementation  of  a  wide  range  of 
measures  to  reduce  flooding  and  the 
intense  erosion  that  occurs  as  a  result. 

The  program  we  envisoned  would 
take  into  account  environmental  im- 
pacts caused  by  erosion  control  meas- 
ures. The  impact  of  normally  occuring 
erosion,  and  impact  on  wildlife.  The 
program  would  be  carried  out  over  a 
period  of  5  years  at  a  cost  of  $25  mil- 
lion, at  full  Federal  cost.  Again,  the 
emphasis  would  be  on  low-cost  flood 


control  and  bank  stabilization  efforts 
so  as  to  demonstrate  efficient  protec- 
tion of  erosion-prone  streambanks. 

Unfortunately,  8.  639  has  not  been 
placed  on  the  Senate  calendar  for  con- 
sideration on  the  floor.  The  conditions 
that  make  many  rivers  in  Nebraska 
subject  to  extensive  erosion  damage 
still  exist,  so  we  are  offering  the  sub- 
stance of  S.  539  as  an  amendment  to  8. 
1667  at  this  time.  S.  1667  contains  no 
language  addressing  the  flooding  prob- 
lems Senator  Exon  and  I  are  con- 
cerned with. 

I  would  note  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  addressed  these  issues 
In  H.R.  6,  which  passed  the  House  on 
November  13  of  last  year.  The  lan- 
guage in  section  530  of  that  bill  uses 
much  of  the  same  language  that  is  in 
our  amendment,  but  there  are  differ- 
ences. For  example,  our  amendment 
would  provide  for  a  statewide  program 
rather  than  a  localized  one,  and  we  do 
not  provide  for  recreational  facilities 
to  be  a  part  of  the  program,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  variances  in  terms.  How- 
ever, I  view  the  house  language  as  a 
very  positive  step  toward  resolving  the 
difficult  and  pervasive  problems  of 
streambank  erosion  in  Nebraska. 

Of  course,  I  would  prefer  to  pursue 
our  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
Include  our  language  In  S.  1667,  for  I 
feel  that  our  amendment  provides  the 
most  comprehensive  solution  to  Ne- 
braska flooding.  However,  I  know  that 
the  managers  of  the  bill  would  prefer 
that  we  not  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote 
at  this  time,  and  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  give  this  matter  appropriate 
consideration  when  it  is  revisited  in 
consultation  with  the  House  in  coming 
weeks.  Given  these  circumstances,  and 
knowing  that  the  issue  of  a  stream- 
bank  erosion  control  program  will 
remain  an  active  Issue,  I  agree  to  with- 
draw our  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  from  Nebraska,  for  their  con- 
sideration of  the  constraints  under 
which  the  committee  is  operating  with 
respect  to  substantive  amendments.  I 
say  to  them  that  the  House  provisions 
on  the  Nebraska  Stream  Bank  Erosion 
Program  will  be  given  every  consider- 
ation with  the  changes  suggested  by 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  when  we 
got  to  conference. 

We  thank  them  both  for  their  con- 
sideration and  proposal  which  com- 
mend themselves  to  this  Senate  I  am 
sure. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  wish 
to  say  I  am  well  aware  of  what  erosion 
does.  We  certainly  have  enough  of  It 
up  my  way  and  it  goes  on  in  North 
Dakota. 

I  worked  with  people  in  Nebraska, 
and  this  is  something  that  I  agreed 
with. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
our  friends  from  Vermont,  New  York, 


and  South  Dakota  for  their  under- 
standing of  this  matter.  It  is  extremely 
important. 

We  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  passed 
under  the  funding  mechanism  suggest- 
ed by  the  House  bill  but.  if  that  hap- 
pens and  we  hope  and  expect  that  it 
will,  there  is  general  consensus  that 
the  language  submitted  here  should  be 
inserted  therein. 

We  thank  all  for  their  cooperation 
and  understanding. 

Mr.  EXON.  Under  those  circum- 
stances I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  it  is  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  for  making 
the  procedural  avenue  by  which  I  can 
offer  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  thank  at  this 
time  the  entire  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Chairman  STArroRD 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Bentsen  of  Texas. 

Throughout  my  7  years  in  the 
Senate  I  have  had  a  great  many  deal- 
ings with  this  committee,  and  I  think 
few  people  realize  how  hard  they 
work.  This  is  a  historic  threshold  on 
which  we  are  now  resting.  I  am  so 
hopeful  that  this  pending  matter  can 
go  forth  and  reflect  a  great  measure  of 
credit  well  deserved  by  this  committee. 

AMnfDMENT  NO.  1I*B 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  Lynnhaven  Inlet, 
Virginia,  project) 

Mr.  WARNER.  At  thU  time,  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  WARirn] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  16QS. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insert  on  page  06,  after  line  8,  the  follow- 
ing and  number  appropriately: 

"Sec.  .  The  navigation  project  for  Lynn- 
haven  Inlet,  Bay  and  connecting  waters, 
Virginia,  authorized  by  lectlon  101  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1903  (70  Stat.  1173. 
1174)  la  hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the 
United  SUtei  ihall  pay  for  the  remedial 
work  to  Long  Creek  Canal  which  the  City  of 
Virginia  Beach.  Virginia,  was  required  to 
carry  out  as  a  result  of  such  navigation 
project,  at  a  cut  not  to  exceed  11.060.000". 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  8. 
1667.  the  Omnibus  Water  Resources 
Development  Act.  which  I  hope  will  be 
accepted  by  the  bill's  managers  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment, 
which  my  colleague  Senator  Tribli  Is 
cosponsorlng,  is  to  authorise  the  Sec* 
retary  of  the  Army  to  reimburse  the 
city  of  Virginia  Beach.  VA  $1.66  mil- 
lion for  remedial  work  done  on  the 
Long  Creek  Canal  project. 

The  city  was  required  to  carry  out 
the  work  as  a  result  of  a  Federal  navi- 
gation project  performed  by  the  U.8. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  1966. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  acknowl- 
edges its  responsibility  in  creating  the 
need  for  this  remedial  work,  but  in- 
sists they  cannot  perform  the  work 
without  authorizing  leglflation.  This 
injustice  was  brought  to  my  attention 
soon  after  being  elected  to  the  Senate, 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation  and 
worked  to  reimburse  the  city  since 
that  time. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  STAfroRo  of 
September  17,  1988.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works 
Robert  Dawson,  Indicated  that 

following  completion  of  the  existing  Fed- 
eral navigation  project  In  1S00,  eroelon  and 
deepening  of  the  canal  channel  below 
project  depth  occurred  In  the  vicinity  of  the 

brldige Because  the  actions  of  the  City 

were  appropriate,  reasonable,  and  apparent- 
ly, effective,  we  would  have  no  objection  to 
a  provision  authorising  relmbunement, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  conunents  of 
Secretary  Dawson  concerning  the  re- 
imbursement of  the  remedial  work  on 
Long  Creek  Canal  be  prln'ed  In  full  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  managers  of  this  criti- 
cally Important  legislation  have 
agreed  to  this  amendment,  and  I 
thank  them  for  their  timely  consider- 
ation of  this  problem. 

I  thank  particularly  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  this  and  many 
other  courtesies  extended  to  this  Sen- 
ator. 

EXKIilT  1 
DiPAHTMBirr  OP  THE  Armt. 
OmCE  or  THE  AlIIITANT  BSCRITARY, 

Wathington.  DC.  September  17,  19tt. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Statpord. 
Chairman,  Committt*  on  tnvironmtnt  and 
Public  Workt,  V.S.  Senate,  Wathington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  U  In  reiponse  to 
your  recent  letter  requeitlns  my  views  on 
varloua  requesu  and  luggeitlons  for  amend- 
menu  to  8.  1S07  received  by  the  Committee. 
I  am  also  providing  views  on  an  additional 
Item  forwarded  for  comment  by  Mr,  Harold 
Brayman  of  the  Committee  lUff . 

My  views  on  each  of  the  items  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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CAST  MARSH  OTTCH  (UTTLE  CALClfrr  RTVKR) , 
IlfOIANA 

The  feasibility  report  on  the  Little  Calu- 
met River  Basin,  Indiana,  which  also  ad- 
dresses the  nooding  problems  in  the  Cady 
Marsh  Ditch  watershed,  is  currently  under 
r«Tiew  at  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. As  you  know,  this  office  does  not  sup- 
port authorization  of  any  proposed  project 
until  the  feasibility  report  has  been  re- 
viewed and  endorsed  by  this  office  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  issue  involving 
Cady  Marsh  Ditch,  this  office  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  project 
report,  and.  therefore,  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  comment  whether  or  not  an  excep- 
tion to  our  long-standing  policy  establishing 
ftiinimiitn  flood  discharge  criterion  is  war- 
ranted in  this  case.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  the  discharge  criterion,  which 
was  established  to  provide  a  uniform  stand- 
ard to  differentiate  between  local  drainage 
problems  and  flood  problems  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance,  was  adopted  after 
lengthy  and  careful  deliberation. 

LONG  CREEK  CAMAL,  VIRGIMIA 

The  City  of  Virginia  Beach  is  seeking  re- 
imbursement for  work  undertaken  by  the 
City  in  1977  to  correct  a  scouring  problem  in 
the  vicinity  of  Virginia  Route  615  Bridge 
caused  by  the  Federal  navigation  project  at 
Long  Creek  Canal. 

Following  completion  of  the  existing  Fed- 
eral navigation  project  in  1966.  erosion  and 
deepening  of  the  canal  channel  below 
project  depth  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bridge.  Subsequently,  the  City  of  Virginia 
Beach  advised  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
problem,  and  eventually,  after  requesting 
Federal  assistance  and  before  corps  investi- 
gations could  be  completed,  was  found  by 
jury  trial  to  be  responsible  for  correction  of 
the  problem.  The  City  then  initiated  reme- 
dial construction  work  at  its  own  expense. 
Corps  studies  under  Section  111  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968  were  termi- 
nated after  work  was  started  by  the  City. 
However,  investigations  had  progressed  to 
the  point  they  were  able  to  determine  that 
the  erosion  problem  was  caused  by  the  navi- 
gation project  and  Congressional  interests 
were  so  notified.  Because  the  actions  of  the 
city  were  appropriate,  reasonable  and.  ap- 
parently, effective,  we  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  provision  authorizing  reimburse- 
ment. We  would  recommend,  however,  that 
any  such  provision  provide  for  a  determina- 
tion that  the  work  has  been  acceptably  com- 
pleted, that  reimbursement  be  limited  to 
necessary  and  actual  costs,  and  that  accept- 
ance of  funds  by  the  city  forecloses  future 
claims. 

SAMTA  ANA  RIVER  (PRAOO  DAM).  CALIFORNIA 

We  have  no  objection  to  review  further 
the  feasibility  of  including  conservation 
storage  at  the  Prado  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  although  storage  for  this  purpose 
has  previously  been  found  to  be  inf easible. 

OUACHITA-BLACK  RIVER  NAVIGATION  IROAO 
DAMAGES  I .  ARKANSAS 

Union  County  cites  that  two  county  roads 
handled  95  percent  of  the  equipment  and 
materials  for  the  construction  of  the  Calion 
and  Felsenthal  Locks  and  Dams  (part  of  the 
Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers  Nine-Foot  Navi- 
gation project)  resulting  in  extensive  road 
damage  and  requiring  repair  estimated  to 
cost  $700,000.  The  County  wants  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  repair  these  roads. 

Besides  the  fact  that  Union  Coimty  fur- 
nished the  corps  assurances  in  1962  that  the 
County  would  hold  and  save  harmless  the 


United  States  Government  from  damages 
resulting  from  Ouachtta-Black  River  Navi- 
gation project,  our  policy  on  such  issues  is 
that  it  is  the  local  jurisdiction's  responsibil- 
ity to  ensure  that  contractor's  vehicles  are 
not  overloaded. 

PHILLIPS  COUNTY  I  HELENA  HARBOR!.  ARKANSAS 

Although  the  proposed  project  at  Helena 
Harbor,  Arkansas,  is  currently  included  in 
Title  VII  of  S.  1567,  we  continue  to  oppose 
Federal  implementation  of  this  project.  By 
letter  dated  July  6,  1984,  this  office  in- 
formed Congress  that  creation  of  flood-free 
landfill  through  the  use  of  material  dredged 
from  an  adjacent  channel  was  feasible,  but 
that  this  development  was  most  appropriate 
for  implementation  by  local  interests  in  re- 
sponse to  market  conditions.  Their  costs 
should  be  recoverable  through  the  sale  or 
lease  of  the  landfill.  Therefore,  no  further 
planning  or  development  activities  by  the 
corps  are  warranted  at  this  time. 

JACKSONVILLE  HARBOR  (MILL  COVE),  FLORIDA 

S.  1567  would  authorize  the  Mill  Cove 
project  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  The  Chief  recommend- 
ed modification  of  the  existing  Federal 
project  for  Jacksonville  Harbor  to  provide 
for  flow  and  circulation  improvements  and 
small-boat  navigation  improvements  for 
Mill  Cove  at  full  Federal  costs. 

Based  on  subsequent  review  of  the  report 
by  this  office  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  this  office  advised  Con- 
gress by  letter  dated  June  1,  1984,  that  the 
flow  and  circulation  component  of  the 
project  should  be  authorized  for  construc- 
tion, as  a  Federally-funded  activity,  but  that 
the  small-boat  navigation  improvement 
should  not  be  authorized  since  that  feature 
is  not  a  necessary  component  for  mitigation 
of  the  shoaling.  Provided  the  authorizing 
language  in  the  bill  is  revised  to  reflect  the 
preceding,  this  office  has  no  objections  to 
authorizing  the  flow  and  circulation  im- 
provements at  full  Federal  cost. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  K.  Dawson. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Ciml  Works). 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleague  from  Virginia 
and  commend  him  for  introducing  this 
amendment. 

Since  1977,  the  city  of  Virginia 
Beach  has  been  seeking  reimburse- 
ment for  work  undertaken  by  the  city. 
This  work  was  done  to  correct  a  scour- 
ing problem  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia 
Route  615  bridge  caused  by  the  Feder- 
al navigation  project  at  Long  Creek 
Canal. 

The  erosion  caused  by  the  Federal 
navigation  project  was  reported  to  the 
corps  by  the  city  of  Virginia  Beach, 
and  the  city  asked  for  assistance. 
Before  corps  investigations  could  be 
completed,  the  city  was  forced  to  begin 
remedial  construction  work  at  a  cost 
of  $1.66  million. 

The  corps  has  approved  that  the  city 
should  be  reimbursed  because  their  ac- 
tions were  "appropriate,  reasonable, 
and  effective." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  see  that  this  amendment 
passes  so  that  the  city  of  Virginia 
Beach  is  finally  reimbursed  for  their 
appropriate  actions. 


Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  amendment, 
and  according  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers the  federally  constructed  Long 
Creek  Canal  project  was  responsible 
for  the  need  to  provide  protective 
measure  for  the  bridge  on  Virginia 
Route  615.  In  fact,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  studying  how  to  protect  this 
bridge  at  full  Federal  cost  when  the 
city  of  Virginia  Beach  undertook  those 
repairs  on  their  own. 

Furthermore,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  informed  us  that  the  work 
performed  by  the  city  was  appropriate 
and  effective.  I,  therefore,  believe  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  city  of  Virginia 
Beach  be  reimbursed  for  the  work 
they  performed  to  mitigate  damages 
caused  by  the  Federal  navigation 
channel. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  my 
friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
facts  as  set  forth  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  are  precisely 
those  which  we  In  the  committee  un- 
derstand to  be  the  case,  as  the  chair- 
man has  just  said. 

The  corps  has  acknowledged  this 
was  work  made  necessary  by  its  previ- 
ous actions  in  which  it  was  about  to 
undertake  and  would  have  had  to  have 
done.  The  city  did  it.  and  the  work  was 
done  in  a  timely  fashion  which  re- 
duced the  long-term  costs,  and  it 
should  be  reimbursed.  No  one  in  the 
Federal  authority  doubts  that,  and  we 
are  happy  to  accept  the  amendment 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  for  his  courteous  re- 
marks and  agree  with  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1695)  was 
agreed  to.        

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1690 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Finance  Committee  amendment  be 
laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  Kasten  amendment  No.  1690 
which  had  been  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  simply  deauthorize 
the  Federal  dredging  project  at  Racine 
Harbor.  It  would  release  the  responsi- 


bility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
dredge  the  harbor  and  enable  local  in- 
terests to  undertake  the  project  on 
their  own.  As  I  said  earlier.  I  would 
prefer  that  the  Senate  adopt  the 
House  authorization  of  the  project. 
But  given  the  limitations  we  have  on 
the  Senate  bill,  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  at  least  give  local  officials,  the 
ability  to  start  the  dredging.  This 
project  is  critical  to  economic  revital- 
ization  of  the  Racine  area,  and  I 
intend  to  see  that  it  gets  off  the 
ground.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  for  his 
offer  to  give  very  serious  consideration 
to  the  House  authorization  of  the 
Racine  project  during  conference.  I 
will  continue  to  work  with  him  on  this 
matter  and  look  forward  to  his  contin- 
ued support  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  this  amendment  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  and  he  supports  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  add  his 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  expeditious  and  felicitous 
outcome  of  this  matter  that,  obvious- 
ly, In  the  Judgment  of  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Wisconsin,  this  Is  heading 
for— and  It  Is  almost  the  Invarylng 
practice  of  the  committee  to  yield  to 
such  a  joint  judgment— there  Is  no  ob- 
jection on  this  side. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  certainly  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
This  demonstrates  once  again  his  con- 
cern and  interest  in  his  State  and 
cities  and  what  ends  he  goes  through 
to  make  sure  It  Is  expedited  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  am  pleased  we  were  able 
to  run  down  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  on  a  late  Friday  afternoon. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin on  the  job  he  has  done. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank,  first  of  all.  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  also  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  for  their  cooperation.  I  ask 
that  we  now  consider  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1690)  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. S.  1567.  the  Harbor  Maintenance 
Revenue  Act  of  1985.  I  especially  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  Finance  Commit- 


tee amendments,  which  among  other 
provisions  relate  to  the  tax  treatment 
of  Hawaii  and  the  Insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  underlying  legis- 
lation imposes  a  .04  percent  ad  valo- 
rem charge  on  cargo  loaded  onto,  or 
unloaded  from,  commercial  vessels  in 
waterports  of  the  United  States.  The 
Finance  Committee  considered  at 
length  and  In  depth  the  unique  cir- 
cumstances pertaining  to  Hawaii  and 
the  Insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  almost  competely  de- 
pendent on  waterbome  commerce. 
Under  an  amendment  approved  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  proposed  port 
use  charge  would  not  apply  to  either 
the  loading  or  subsequent  unloading 
of  cargo  that  is  loaded  in  Hawaii  or  In 
any  U.S.  possession  and  shipped  to  the 
U.S.  mainland  or  Alaska  for  ultimate 
use  or  consumption  in  the  U.S.  main- 
land or  Alaska.  Similarly,  the  port  use 
charge  would  not  apply  to  either  the 
loading  or  subsequent  unloading  of 
cargo  that  is  loaded  at  any  port  in  the 
U.S.  mainland  or  Alaska  for  transpor- 
tation to  Hawaii  or  a  U.S.  possession 
for  ultimate  use  or  consumption  in 
Hawaii  or  a  U.S.  possession,  however, 
the  exemption  would  not  apply  to  the 
loading  or  unloading  in  Hawaii  or  In 
the  U.S.  possessions  of  cargo  shipped 
to  or  from  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  President.  In  my  view  these  pro- 
visions which  were  drafted  with  the 
understanding  cooperation  and  able 
assistance  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr. 
Packwood,  are  an  adequate  and  appro- 
priate response  to  the  concerns  which 
I  raised  last  September  during  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  hearing  on  the 
pending  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  Senator  Packwood. 
along  with  the  ranking  Democrat  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  Senator  Long. 
without  whose  assistance  the  econo- 
mies of  Hawaii  and  the  U.S.  posses- 
sions would  have  been  subjected  to 
undue  burden.  Mr.  President,  in 
urging  the  adoption  of  the  Finance 
Committee  amendments  auid  the 
Harbor  Maintenance  Revenue  Act  of 
1985.  as  amended.  I  wish  to  add  my 
congratulations  and  commendations  to 
those  extended  by  my  colleagues  to 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee  for  their  successful 
effort  in  reporting  the  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
frequently  is  the  case  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii,  but  perhaps  less  so 
with  the  Members  generally  of  the 
Senate,  he  has  been  too  modest  in  his 
account  of  this  amendment,  which  is 
an  important  one.  The  case  for  Hawaii 
and  the  Insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  was  made  before  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  I  am  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee and  sit  along  side  of  him  In 
that  body.  It  was  made  with  clarity 


and  with  conviction  and  with  equity— 
and  It  was  accepted,  as  Is  so  frequently 
the  case  with  matters  he  brinip  for- 
ward. 

This  would  be  an  Inadequate  bill 
without  this  provision.  It  would  be  a 
flawed  bill,  without  It.  He  may  be  as- 
sured that  we  will  not  come  back  from 
conference  without  It. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynikan] 
for  his  kind  comments.  I  wish  to  thank 
htm  not  only  as  the  ranking  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  but  as  a  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  who  plays 
a  major  part  in  devising  the  Finance 
Committee  amendments.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

COST  sharino 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  just  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions based  on  my  concern  about  some 
of  the  cost-sharing  arrangements  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill. 

Let  me  say  first,  I  have  absolutely  no 
objection  to  the  mandate  for  more 
cost  sharing  by  the  local  entitles.  But  I 
want  to  say  that  in  my  State,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  a  few  projects  there 
that  cannot  possibly  meet  the  cost- 
sharing  requirements.  Some  of  these 
desperately  needed  projects  have  been 
carefully  planned  sjid  are  finally 
about  ready  to  go  to  construction,  but 
these  cost-sharing  provisions  obviously 
will  shoot  them  down. 

Of  course.  I  have  been  told  repeated- 
ly that  any  amendments  to  change  the 
cost  sharing  In  the  Senate  bill  would 
cause  the  bill  to  either  be  vetoed  If  an 
amended  version  were  to  be  passed,  or 
that  there  was  even  a  possibility  the 
bill  would  be  pulled  down  if  the  cost- 
sharing  arrangements  were  changed. 

But  there  have  to  be  exceptions  to 
every  rule.  And  obviously  there  are 
many  places  in  this  country  that, 
maybe  not  now.  but  In  the  future,  are 
going  to  be  desperate  for  flood  control, 
navigation  projects,  and  so  on,  and  the 
national  interest  would  be  best  served 
by  providing  for  flood  control  and 
navigation  in  those  instances.  But.  at 
the  same  time,  the  local  entitles  would 
find  It  absolutely  economically  impos- 
sible to  come  up  with  their  cost-shar- 
ing arrangement. 

Is  there  any  provision  In  here  so 
that  where  the  national  good  or  the 
national  Interest  would  be  so  over- 
whelming, and  where  the  local  cost 
sharing  simply  could  not  be  met,  there 
would  be  8U1  exception  made  which 
would  allow  those  projects  to  be  devel- 
oped? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Will  the  able  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
I  am  sorry.  I  referred  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  thought  he  was 
still  on  the  floor.  It  Is  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 
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Mr.  STAFFORD.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  pinch  hitting  for  him  be- 
cause he  had  to  leave. 

I  might  invite  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  page  105  of  the  bill  before  the 
Senate.  I  will  read  the  short  para- 
graph that  might  apply  to  the  Sena- 
tor's question. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  line  is  that? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  It  starts  on  line  8. 
I  say  to  the  able  Senator. 

Any  cost-sharing  agreement  under  the 
terms  of  this  title  for  flood  control,  rural 
drainage,  or  agricultural  water  supply  shall 
be  subject  to  the  ability  of  a  non-Federal 
sponsor  to  pay.  The  ability  of  any  non-Fed- 
eral sponsor  to  pay  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  procedures 
esublished  by  the  Secretary. 

Other  than  that.  I  would  have  to  say 
to  my  friend  that  it  was  a  very  long, 
difficult,  and  laborious  process  that  we 
went  through,  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  administration  repre- 
sentatives in  working  out  the  bill 
which  we  were  able  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  reluctantly,  that 
any  change  in  the  cost-sharing  formu- 
las that  are  in  the  bill  would  almost 
surely  invite  the  veto  of  the  bill  at  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  extension  to  the  comments  of  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  let  me  quote  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  a  passage  from 
the  report  language,  which  simply 
says: 

Beneficial  projects  should  not.  however, 
be  rejected  simply  because  non-Federal  In- 
terests lack  the  resources  to  finance  the 
share  of  the  developing  costs. 

We  understand  the  situation.  Allow 
me  to  clarify  our  purpose.  We  do  not 
have  any  flood  control  projects  in 
America  today.  We  do  not  have  any 
major  water  programs  in  development. 
I  am  referring  to  projects  on  the  Ohio, 
like  the  Gallipolis  Locks  and  Dam,  and 
to  major  projects  on  the  Monongahela 
and  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  last  10  years— and  I  have  been 
9Vi  years  on  this  subcommittee  and 
was  chairman  of  it— the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  commenced  three  projects- 
three.  There  are  181  in  this  bill. 

The  reason  we  have  not  accom- 
plished our  objective  results  from  a 
conjunction  of  forces.  First  of  aU, 
these  projects— dams  in  the  early  days, 
or  this  century— were  sort  of  free 
goods.  And  the  committee  chairman 
got  two.  the  ranking  member  got  one, 
and  then  every  other  year  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  got  one.  Like 
any  free  goods,  they  were  abused. 

First  of  all.  the  best  projects  are 
used  up  after  a  while,  and  then  less  ef- 
fective tmd  useful  projects  come  in. 
Dams  are  not  of  necessity  a  good  idea. 
as  the  Egyptians  found  out  and  as 
many  American  communities  have  dis- 
covered, too. 


That  gave  rise  to  objections  on  cost 
grounds,  and  environmental  consider- 
ations. And  then  there  came  a  time 
when  other  parts  of  the  country  said 
these  projects  axe  too  much  associated 
with  the  Ohio.  Mississippi,  and  Mis- 
souri Basins,  and  not  with  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  which  by  definition 
includes  only  Western  States. 

Additionally,  we  had  problems  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  de- 
scribed. We  need  coal  ports.  The  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  I  know  cares 
about  coal  ports.  We  have  spent  5  or  6 
years  working  on  this  matter  of  deep 
water,  55-foot  ports  for  export  of  coal. 
There  are  three  major  coal  expyorters 
in  the  world:  Australia.  South  Africa, 
and  the  United  States.  Europe  and 
Japan— major  importers— have  built 
60-foot  harbors  for  super  colliers.  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa  have  done  the 
same. 

Surprisingly  enough.  I  discovered 
that  we  built  one  in  Seward.  Alaska. 
This  Alaskan  port  is  being  used  by 
super  colliers  designed  to  go  back  and 
forth  from  Japan  under  30-year  con- 
tracts. Under  the  system  we  had  in 
place— here  I  am  going  to  revise  an  es- 
timate of  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
and  I  have  given  long  and  serious  at- 
tention to  this— I  think  by  the  year 
2020  we  would  have  had  15  60-foot 
ports.  But  that  would  be  too  late.  That 
is  35  years  from  now.  What  we  need  is 
three  in  the  1980's.  and  maybe  one  in 
the  1990's.  We  have  gotten  one  in 
Alaska  now.  We  can  only  build 
projects  of  this  magnitude  if  we  have 
projects  that  meet  market  tests. 

If  we  want  nothing,  nothing  is  what 
we  are  getting  now.  If  we  want  noth- 
ing we  should  plod  along  as  in  past 
years.  We  found  we  can  get  nothing 
very  readily.  For  example,  take  the 
case  of  Lock  and  Dam  26.  There  was 
no  problem  not  to  get  that  done.  We 
need  to  expand  it.  obviously.  The  cost 
of  expanding  it  in  10  years  will  be 
twice  what  we  can  do  today  with  time- 
discounted  money.  So  we  have  put  in 
cost  sharing  along  with  a  market  test 
to  determine  if  these  projects  should 
go  forward. 

As  I  noted  earlier  in  this  debate,  last 
year,  in  1985.  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
did  more  construction  work  in  Saudi 
Arabia  than  it  did  in  the  United 
States. 

So  we  put  in  the  cost-sharing  provi- 
sion, but  with  respect  to  flood  control. 
There  are  very  few  big  harbors  that 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  cost-sharing 
on  port  projects.  If  they  cannot  pay, 
then  they  can  do  without  a  60-foot 
harbor.  But  floods  can  rush  down  the 
tiny  hollows  in  my  part  of  New  York 
State,  which  is  part  of  Appalachia  and 
geographically  part  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Conunlssion.  This  is 
where  I  live,  and  have  lived  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  We  know  what  the 
floods  are  like  in  those  hollows.  They 
can   hit   and   devastate   communities 


just  like  they  can  in  Vermont.  The 
Senator  does  not  have  quite  the  rivers 
we  have.  But  still  that  can  happen, 
and  devastate  communities  which  are 
small,  and  could  not  possibly  them- 
selves take  care  of  the  cost  sharing 
that  is  provided  under  the  basic  sched- 
ule. 

That  is  why  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  is  authorized  to  renegotiate  or 
to  waive  such  provisions.  We  do  not  do 
it  as  a  formality,  as  a  gesture  toward  a 
need.  We  do  it  as  a  recognition  of 
need.  It  says  that  beneficial  projects 
should  not  be  rejected  simply  because 
non-Federal  Interests  lack  the  re- 
sources to  finance  the  share  of  the  de- 
velopment costs. 

I  cannot  say  more.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  will  not  say  more.  But  I  hope 
the  Senator  has  heard  me,  and  I  hope 
it  helps  to  clarify  this  provision. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator's  de- 
scription of  how  this  came  to  be  is  edi- 
fying and  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

One  thing  that  has  troubled  me 
greatly  about  this  provision  is  the  cri- 
teria which  the  corps  will  use  in  deter- 
mining which  projects  are  going  to  re- 
ceive priority  consideration.  I  know 
they  are  going  to  have  criteria  that  at 
least  is  ostensibly  going  to  be  fair.  But 
I  come  from  a  State  that  is  not 
wealthy  by  any  standard  except  in 
human  resources  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

My  fear  is  that  we  will  have  many 
projects  that  are  of  equal  need  and  im- 
portance. Those  projects  where  the 
local  sponsor  has  been  able  to  come  up 
with  the  highest  percentage  of  cost 
sharing  are  going  to  receive  priority 
over  others  which  are  equally  needed. 
Those  projects  would  be  just  as  critical 
to  the  people  involved,  but  if  they  are 
relatively  poor  and  cannot  come  up 
with  their  share,  they  will  have  no  re- 
course. 

Is  there  suiything  in  the  bill  or  in 
the  committee  report  that  addresses 
that,  other  than  just  the  fact  that  the 
corps  will  make  the  determination? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  actual  statu- 
tory language  is  fairly  strong. 

Any  cost-sharing  agreement  under  the 
terms  of  this  title  for  flood  control,  rural 
drainage,  or  agricultural  water  supply  shall 
be  subject  to  the  ability  of  a  non-Federal 
sponsor  to  pay. 

I  would  take  that  to  be  strong  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  next  sentence 
is  what  troubles  me.  It  says: 

The  ability  of  any  non-Federal  sponsor  to 
pay  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary. 

Will  the  committee  oversee,  and  put 
its  final  approval  on  those  procedures? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Surely. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  If  the  Senator  is 
inquiring  are  we  going  to  have  over- 
sight over  this  program  in  the  future, 
very  obviously  the  committee  will.  We 


expect  it  to  be  fairly  administered  by 
whoever  may  be  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  understand.  If  the 
Senate  version  of  this  bill  stands— and 
there  are  parts  of  it  I  hope  will  not— I 
hope  the  House  will  prevail  in  some  in- 
stances, but  In  this  particular  case,  if 
this  portion  of  the  bill  stands,  the  Sec- 
retary is  going  to  have  a  mandate  to 
establish  procedures. 

My  question  is.  Will  the  committee 
put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  those  pro- 
cedures before  they  are  finalized,  or 
will  they  simply  exercise  their  over- 
sight responsibility  once  they  are  fi- 
nalized auid  put  into  practice,  and  will 
the  committee  determine  whether 
they  are  working  out  well  or  not? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  It  would  be  my 
judgment  that  we  would  be  exercising 
oversight  responsibilities  as  far  as  the 
Secretary's  rules  and  regulations  and 
procedures  might  be  concerned. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  hope  that  the  Secretary  will  stay 
in  close  communication  at  least  with 
the  chairmtui  and  ranking  member  of 
the  committee  in  the  drafting  of  these 
procedures  to  make  sure  that  the  basic 
fairness  problem  that  I  have  addressed 
here  is  fairly  addressed  in  those  proce- 
dures. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Can  I  say  that  I 
agree  with  the  Senator,  my  chairman, 
that  of  course  we  will  exercise  over- 
sight. But  I  would  like  to  put  this 
Senate  on  notice  this  afternoon  that  I 
have  been  on  this  conunittee  for 
almost  10  years  now  and  there  has 
been  no  water  bill.  There  have  been 
virtually  no  flood  control  projects. 
They  are  not  easily  approved.  We  have 
shown  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  the 
many  years  of  hard  work  and  diligent 
attention  which  he  has  given  to  this 
legislation.  At  my  request  and  that  of 
Senator  Quatle,  S.  1567  includes  two 
key  projects  in  Indiana,  the  Little  Cal- 
umet River  Basin  project  and  the  Indi- 
ana shoreline  erosion  project.  The 
Little  Calumet  River  Basin  project  will 
bring  important  flood  control,  recre- 
atioiud.  and  economic  benefits  to  the 
Calumet  region  at  a  very  favorable 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio  of  2,5  to  1.  The  In- 
diana shoreline  erosion  project  will 
help  to  preserve  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  from  the  erosive 
effects  of  a  Federal  structure.  It  would 
also  help  to  mitigate  erosion  in  the 
town  of  Beverly  Shores,  IN.  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  consideration  of 
the  Cady  Marsh  Ditch  project  in  Grif- 
fith, IN,  and  I  regret  that  the  conunit- 
tee found  that  this  project  would  not 
meet  its  criteria  for  inclusion  In  the 
biU. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
indicate  my  strong  support  for  the 


Lake  George  project  in  the  House- 
passed  bill.  The  city  of  Hobart  is  cen- 
tered around  Lake  George.  This  lake 
has  deteriorated  because  of  sediment 
brought  to  it  from  sources  outside 
Lake  George.  The  demonstration 
project  would  provide  for  the  removal 
of  silt,  aquatic  growth,  and  other  ma- 
terial in  Lake  George  and  in  that  part 
of  Deep  River  upstream  of  the  lake 
through  Lake  Station.  It  would  also 
provide  remedial  measures  to  prevent 
future  problems.  I  would  urge  the 
managers  of  the  bill  to  support  this 
project  In  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  this  project  and  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  it  will  be  re- 
viewed in  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr,  STAFFORD.  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

Mr,  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  are  still  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Will  the  Senator 
put  in  a  quorum  call  to  see  if  the  lead- 
ers have  some  further  thought  about 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
wondering  if  we  might  go  into  morn- 
ing business  at  any  time  prior  to  ad- 
journment? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  am  unable  to  re- 
spond. The  majority  leader  is  expected 
shortly. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
the  Senate  will  go  Into  morning  busi- 
ness to  accommodate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  iDer- 
mitted  to  proceed  for  10  minutes  as 
though  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


HEPTACHLOR  AFFECTING  THE 
DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BUMPERS,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  the  Senate  aware  of  a 
situation  that  has  Just  developed  prin- 
cipally in  Arkansas  but  also  in  Missou- 
ri, Kansas.  Tennessee.  Texas,  Oklaho- 
ma and,  I  believe,  Mississippi.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  a  devastating  situation, 
namely,  the  contamination  of  milk 
supplies  with  heptachlor,  a  chemical 
that  was  banned  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Administration  in  1983. 
I  might  say,  Mr,  President,  that  if 


EPA  had  not  only  banned  heptachlor 
as  a  carcinogen  in  1983,  but  had  de- 
stroyed all  the  inventoried  remaining 
stocics  of  that  chemical.  I  would  not  be 
on  my  feet  right  now.  But.  unhappily 
when  EPA  banned  heptachlor.  they 
also  ruled  that  existing  inventories 
could  continue  to  be  used. 

Heptachlor  has  been  used  since  that 
time  on  feedgralns  to  prevent  mildew, 
mold,  and  so  on. 

Valley  Feeds  is  an  ethanol  plant  in 
Van  Buren.  AR.  Just  across  the  river 
from  Fort  Smith.  This  ethanol  plant, 
of  course,  produces  ethanol.  mostly 
from  com  and  some  milo.  It  was  Just 
discovered,  about  3  to  4  weeks  ago, 
that  Valley  Feeds  has  been  buying 
grain  from  a  brbkerage  firm— I  am  not 
sure  exactly  where  that  grain  came 
from— and  processing  it  into  ethanol 
and  selling  the  mash  that  resulted. 
This  is  a  com  mash,  a  feedgraln  mash 
that  is  the  residue  from  the  ethanol 
processing  procedure.  They  have  been 
feeding  that  mash  to  dairy  farms  all 
over  these  States,  but  principally  in 
Arkansas. 

Once  it  was  discovered  that  one 
dairy  farmer  had  heptachlor  in  his 
milk  at  a  level  of  60  to  80  times  above 
permissible  levels,  then  the  Arkansas 
State  Health  Department,  and  pre- 
sumably the  Federal  health  authori- 
ties, began  to  test  every  dairy  herd 
that  they  suspected  had  received  any 
of  the  feed  from  this  mill. 

Now.  3  weeks  later,  the  plot  thickens 
and  the  danmge  increases. 

In  my  State  alone,  out  of  1.350  dairy 
farmers.  90  herds  have  been  quaran- 
tined, I  am  not  sure  how  many  herds 
have  been  quarantined  in  Missouri, 
Ksinsas,  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  Missis- 
sippi. Several. 

But  in  any  event,  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  damage.  2  days  ago  we  had 
68  dairy  herds  quarantined  and  it  Is 
now  up  to  considerably  more  than 
that.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
made  a  temporary  finding  that  in- 
volved about  5,900  producing  dairy 
cows,  and  900  breed  heifers.  The 
figure  now  probably  Involves  over 
15,000  dairy  cows. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  this 
feed  has  gone  into  at  least  some  beef 
cattle  herds,  some  hogs,  and  at  least 
one  flock  of  sheep. 

The  dairies,  and  I  am  talking  about 
the  commercial  dairies  in  the  affected 
States,  have  been  pulling  milk  off  the 
shelves  as  fast  as  they  could  if  they 
suspected  it  of  being  contaminated. 
Most  health  authorities  say  that  the 
danger  to  the  public  is  not  serious. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Hawaii 
in  1983.  and  under  a  cattle  indemnity 
program,  the  U.S.  Government  paid 
the  dairy  farmers  of  Hawaii  for  their 
lost  production  of  milk  until  the  hep- 
tachlor could  be  washed  out  of  the 
cattle. 
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Heptachlor  deposits  itself  in  fatty 
tissue  and  to  get  rid  of  it  takes  any- 
where from  6  months  to  2  years. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
Cattle  Indemnity  Program  has  S94,000 
in  it.  So  there  is  no  money  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  to  start 
paying  these  farmers  immediately  for 
lost  production. 

I  met  with  about  30  dairy  farmers 
last  Saturday  in  north  Arkansas.  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  frustrated, 
desperate  group  of  men  in  my  life. 
They  cannot  sell  the  milk  and  they 
cannot  sell  their  cattle.  Yet  there  is  no 
money  coming  from  this  program  to 
them.  They  have  to  keep  milking  the 
cattle  and  they  have  to  keep  feeding 
them  and,  yet.  there  is  no  income 
coming  in  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  disaster  of 
great  magnitude.  My  guess  is  that  we 
are  talking  about  damages  that  will 
well  exceed  $10  million. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about 
this  is  there  is  no  really  good  way  to 
dispose  of  the  milk.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems these  farmers  have  is  they  have 
to  keep  milkiri„  these  cows  morning 
and  night  and  they  have  to  dispose  of 
the  milk.  They  are  scared  to  death 
that  if  they  dispose  of  it  on  top  of  the 
ground,  it  will  pollute  their  under- 
ground water  and  their  wells.  There  is 
just  no  good  solution  to  this  yet. 

I  say  to  all  of  my  colleagues.  Secre- 
tary Lyng  has  been  very  courteous  and 
kind  to  me.  I  have  talked  to  him  on 
the  phone  and  in  person  a  number  of 
times.  He  has  today  appointed  Mike 
M^sterson.  his  special  assistant,  to 
head  up  a  task  force  to  go  and  do  an 
economic  damage  assessment  and 
report  back  to  him  on  what  action  the 
Department  or  Congress,  or  aU  of  us. 
should  take. 

That  task  force  will  start  out  in  Pay- 
etteville.  Arkansas,  which  is  the  center 
of  most  of  the  Arkansas  problem.  It  is 
going  to  start  out  there  on  Tuesday 
morning  and  possibly  Tuesday  after- 
noon, go  to  Missouri;  then,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  go  on  over  to  Kansas 
and,  hopefully,  report  back  to  the  Sec- 
retary next  weekend  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  damage,  the  amount  and  what 
we  should  do  about  it. 

If  this  were  a  flood  or  a  tornado  or 
Mount  St.  Helens  exploding  and  you 
say  it  on  the  evening  news,  everybody 
in  this  body  would  be  saying,  "Let  us 
get  some  relief  to  those  people  imme- 
diately." But  simply  because  all  you 
see  is  farmers  pouring  out  milk,  that 
does  not  look  very  serious  unless  you 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  farmers 
pouring  the  milk  out. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  has  been 
going  on  now  for  3  weeks.  We  are 
hoping  that  all  these  dairy  herds  will 
be  tested  by  this  weekend.  But.  you 
know.  Mr.  President,  this  feed  may  not 
have  just  been  fed  through  the  valley 
feed  mills  In  Van  Buren  where  they 
make  ethanol.  There  is  a  possibility 


that  this  feed  also  went  to  other  com- 
mercial feeders  in  the  country  who 
also  sold  it  either  to  beef  cattle  herds 
or  dairy  herds. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  one  of  the 
problems  involved  in  this.  You  can  test 
the  milk  of  a  dairy  cow  and  you  can 
determine  whether  or  not  that  cow  is 
contaminated.  Indeed,  they  do  not 
even  test  these  dairy  cows  because  it 
costs  about  $125  a  cow  to  test  them. 
What  they  do  is  test  the  milk.  If  the 
milk  is  above  permissible  levels  for 
safety  and  health,  they  quarantine  the 
whole  herd. 

In  beef  cattle,  you  cannot  test  the 
milk  because  there  is  nothing  to  test. 
You  have  to  test  each  individual  cow 
or  steer  or  whatever,  at  $125  each.  So 
you  can  see.  just  the  testing  of  beef 
cattle  is  prohibitively  expensive. 

My  point.  Mr.  President,  is  that  I 
want  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that 
we  have  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
and  disasters  in  my  State  we  have  ever 
had.  So  far  as  the  appearance  of  the 
problem  is  concerned,  it  does  not  look 
like  a  tornado  or  a  flood  or  any  of 
those  other  things  we  consider  to  be 
disasters,  but  it  is  just  as  much  a  disas- 
ter as  any  of  those  things.  We  have  a 
law  on  the  books,  and  we  have  asked 
the  Secretary— the  whole  congression- 
al delegation  from  my  State  is  in- 
volved, and  we  are  hoping  delegations 
from  all  the  affected  States  will  join 
us — to  reprogram  money  from  some 
disaster  or  contingency  fund  if  at  all 
possible  into  this  cattle  indemnity 
fund  so  we  start  paying  these  farmers 
now.  He  says  he  does  not  know  of  any 
such  fimd. 

He  did  say  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  charter  is  very  broad  and 
that  there  is  a  possibility  that  that 
could  be  used  as  a  source  of  funds  to 
start  paying  these  farmers  now.  If  it  is 
not,  it  will  require  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

That  presents  a  problem  for  all  of 
us.  because  any  appropriation,  particu- 
larly one  for  $10  million,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  under  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  would  require  60  votes.  I 
am  hoping  that  the  Secretary  will  be 
able  to  find  a  solution  or  make  a  very 
strong  recommendation  to  us  very 
soon,  because  otherwise,  we  shall  have 
effectively  allowed  all  of  these  dairy 
farmers  to  go  down  the  tube  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  apparently  visited 
this  plant  back  in  January  and  found 
anatoxin  and  told  them.  The  interest- 
ing thing  about  it  is  feed  grain  which 
has  been  treated  with  heptachlor  has 
also  been  sprayed  with  some  kind  of 
color— pink  or  red— to  say  that  this 
grain  has  been  treated  with  hepta- 
chlor. It  seems  to  me  that  ther«  is  a 
possibility  that  Government  inspec- 
tors who  visited  that  plant  in  January 
may  have  seen  something  that  said 
unequivocally  to  them  that  the  stock- 


piles of  grain  they  were  using  to  make 
ethanol  was  clearly  contaminated. 
They  could  have  simply  asked  "Are 
you  selling  any  of  the  byproduct  of 
this  that  goes  into  dairy  herds  or  beef 
cattle  or  hogs  or  sheep  or  anything 
else  that  can  get  into  the  food  chain?" 
But  apparently,  the  question  was  not 
raised. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  our  caring, 
generous,  magnanimous  Government 
ought  to  move  and  move  quickly  on 
this. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORTS 
ELIMINATION  ACT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  minority  leader  and 
he  is  able  to  consent  to  it.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  ahead  with  Calendar  No. 
454.  S.  992.  and  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  on  behalf  of  Senator  Cohen. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar 454,  S.  992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  992)  to  discontinue  or  amend  cer- 
tain requirements  for  agency  reports  to 
Congress. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Convrea- 
sional  Reports  Elimination  Act  of  198$  ". 

TITLE  1— ELIMINATIONS 

REPORTS  BY  MORE  THAN  ONE  AQENCY 

Sec.  101.  (aJ  Section  218<a)  of  the  Biomass 
Enern  and  Alcohol  FueU  Act  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  8818(a))  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  3104  of  title  5.  United  State* 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (b>: 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  subsections  (a),  (bJ, 
and  (c),  respectively;  and 

(3)  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section" each  place  it  appears  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "suttsection  (a)  of  this  section". 

(c)  Section  26(e)(2)  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  262S(e)(2))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(2)  The  AdminUtrator  and  the  Secretary 
thaU- 

"(A)  define  the  term  TcnotDn  flnancial  in- 
terests'for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  and 

"(B)  establish  the  methods  by  which  the  re- 
quirement to  file  written  statements  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1)  will  be  monitored  and 
enforced,  including  appropriate  provisions 
for  review  by  the  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  statements. ". 

(d)  Section  1114(b)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  1113(e)(3)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  U  repealed. 

(f)  Section  311(c)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(g)  Section  203(o)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  AdminUtrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  484(0))  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
and  the  head  of  each  executive  agency  dis- 
posing of  real  property  under  subsection  (k) 
of  this  section, "  in  the  first  sentence. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  omCE  OT  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  110S(a)(12)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  3S24(b)  of  tiUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICULTURE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Soil  and 
Water  Resources  Conservation  Act  of  1977 
(16  U.S.C.  2006(b))  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  17(j)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(j))  is  repealed. 


REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1251  noU)  U  repealed. 

(b)  Section  259  of  the  RevUed  Statutes  (IS 
U.S.C.  183)  U  repealed. 

(c)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  U.S.C.  1441)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  shall  report  from  time  to  time,  not  leu 
frequently  than  annually,  his  findings  (in- 
cluding an  evaluation  of  the  shori-term  eco- 
logical effects  and  the  social  and  economic 
factors  involved)  to  the  Congress". 

(2)  Section  202(c)  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  U.S.C.  1442(c))  U  amended  by  inserting 
"and  section  201 "  after  "this  section  "  in  the 
first  sentence. 

(d)  Section  5(e)  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C.  14S4(e))  is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  2(d)(2)  of  the  Act  of  August  11, 
1939  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  Salton- 
itaU-Kennedy  Act)  (15  U.S.C.  713c-3(d)(2)) 
is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  96-339  (16 
U.S.C.  97 li)  U  repealed. 

(g)  Section  5  of  the  Central,  Western,  and 
South  Pacific  FUheries  Development  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  7S8e-2)  is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  2672a  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)(1)  Section  2662  of  title  10,  United 
StaUs  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  1S9  of 
such  title  U  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2662. 

(c)  Section  221  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970  (42  U.S.C.  1962d-Sb)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (d). 

(d)  Section  2675  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  U  amended  by  striking  out  the  subsec- 
tion designation  "(a)"  and  by  striking  out 
subsection  (b). 


REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDVCATtON 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  117(d)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1017(d))  U 
repealed 

(b)  Section  SS3(c)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1119(c-2)(c))  U  re- 
pealed 

(c)  Section  605(b)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  112S(b))  is  repealed 

(d)  Section  403(a)(2)  of  the  Department  of 
Education  Organization  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
3463(a)(2))  is  repeaUd. 

(e)  Section  441(e)(3)  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1984  (Public 
Law  98-524)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  7(b)(7)  of  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  S906(b)(7))  U 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  subparagraph  (A):  and 

(2)  striking  out  "(B)"  before  "No". 

(b)  Title  II  of  Public  Law  96-126  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  last  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "Department  of  Energy-AlUma- 
live  FueU  Production"  (42  U.S.C.  S91S  noU). 

(c)  The  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  of  1978  U  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  section  801  (42  U.S.C. 
8481);  and 

(2)  striking  the  item  relating  to  section 
801  in  the  table  of  contents. 

(d)  Section  11  of  the  Wind  Energy  Systems 
Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9210/  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  paragraph  (5); 

(2)  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (4);  and 

(3)  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (5). 

(e)  The  Public  UtUity  Regulatory  Policies 
Act  of  1978  U  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  section  116  (16  U.S.C. 
2626); 

(2)  striking  out  section  309  (IS  U.S.C. 
3209);  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sec- 
tions 116  and  309  in  the  table  of  contents. 

(f)  Section  218(b)  of  the  Biomau  Energy 
and  Alcohol  FueU  Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C. 
8818(b))  U  repealed 

(g)  Section  8  of  the  Nuclear  Safety  Re- 
searcK  Development,  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9707)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  by 
striking  out  "(a)"  before  "The  Secretary". 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 


elude  in  hU  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a 
statement  covering  the  recommendations 
made   by   the  Board   and   the  disposition 

thereof'- 

(i)  Section  771(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  29if- 
1(b)(2)(C))  U  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Comrnerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  SenaU"  in  the  last  sentence. 

(})  Section  1009  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  300a-6al  is  repealed. 

(k)  Section  1122  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  300C-12)  1*  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SUDDEN  INFANT  DEATH  SYNDROME  REMtAMCM 

"Sec.  1122.  From  the  sums  appropriated  to 
the  NatioJuU  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  under  section  441,  the 
Secretary  shall  assure  that  there  are  applied 
to  research  which  relates  specifically  to 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome,  and  to  re- 
search which  relates  generally  to  tudden 
in/ant  death  syndrome,  including  high-risk 
pregnancy  and  high-risk  infancy  research 
which  directly  relates  to  sudden  in/ant 
death  syndrome,  such  amounU  each  year  as 
will  be  adequate,  given  the  Uads  and  find- 
ings then  available  from  such  research,  in 
order  to  make  maximum  feasibU  progress 
toward  identification  of  inJanU  at  risk  of 
sudden  irifant  death  syndrome  omt  preven- 
tion of  sudden  death  syndrome. ". 

(1)  Section  1315  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  300e-14l  U  repealed 

(m)  Section  1318(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300e-17(et)  U  re- 
pealed 

(n)  Section  1 70S  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  300U-4)  U  repealed 

(o)  Section  1881(c)(6l  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (42  U.S.C.  139Srr(cK6))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(p)(l)  Title  IV  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
(42  U.S.C.  3509)  U  repealed 

(2)  The  table  of  contenU  for  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relating 
to  section  1200  and  tiOe  IV. 

(Q)  Section  315  of  the  Runaxoay  Homeless 
Youth  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5715/  U  repealed. 

(r)  Section  640(d)  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9835)  U  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 


HUMAN  SER  VICES 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  27(c)  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2626(c))  U 
repealed 

(b)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  242m(a))  U  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  (2)"  in  paragraph 
(3);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  respectively. 

(c)  Section  317(h)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  247b(h/)  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  336A  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  2S4i)  U  repealed. 

(e)  Section  338A(i)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2S4l(i))  U  repealed. 

(f)  Section  3S7ofthe  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C,  263e/  U  repealed. 

(g)  Section  360D  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  2631)  is  repealed 

(h)(1)  Section  2111  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300aa-10/  U  repealed. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  383(b)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  277(b))  U  amended  fev 
strVdng  out  ",  and  the  Secretary  thall  in- 


REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

SEC.  109.  (a)  Section  904  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1977 
(42  U.S.C.  3540)  U  repealed 

(b)  Section  311  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
Standards  for  New  Buildings  Act  of  1976  (42 
U.S.C.  6840)  U  repealed 

(c)  Section  SOS(f)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  (12  U.S.C. 
1701t-4(f/)  is  repealed 

(d)  Section  506(c)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  (12  U.S.C. 
1701*-S(c))  U  repealed 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERJOK 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  522(b/  of  the  Energy 
Policy  ond  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6392(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
InUrior  shaU  each  act,  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thu  Act,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  553  of  tttU  5,  United 
StaUs  Code— 

"(1)  to  define  the  Urm  known  financial 
interest'  for  purposes  of  sut>section  (a);  and 

"(2/  to  establish  the  methods  6»  which  the 
rtguirement  to  fiU  written  statemenU  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)  will  be  monitored  and 
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enforced,  including  appropriate  provisions 
for  the  filing  by  such  officen  and  employees 
Of  such  statements  atui  the  reviev)  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  such  statements. ". 

lb)  Section  S(a/  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1337(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (8 J  and 
19). 

<c)  Section  2  of  Public  Law  87-283  (25 
U.S.C.  185)  is  repealed. 

(d)  Public  Law  87-279  (25  U.S.C.  15)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(e)  Section  31(e)  of  the  Act  of  February  25, 
1920  (41  Stat  450,  chapter  85;  30  U.S.C. 
188(e))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
aeeond  sentence. 

REPORTS  BY  THS  DWARTMEMT  or  JUSTICE 

Sec.  111.  Section  2101(d)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  Of  LABOR 

Sec.  112.  Section  4(e)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  <if  1938  (29  U.S.C.  204(e))  U 
repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTA  TION 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1746) 
is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  163  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973  (23  U.S.C.  130  noU)  is  amended 
bv- 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (o);  and 

(2)  redesignating  subsections  (p)  and  (q) 
as  siUtsections  (o)  and  (p),  respectively. 

(c)  Section  203(e)  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1973  (23  U.S.C.  130  note)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
sentences. 

(d)  Section  152(g)  of  title  23,  United  StaUs 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  sentences. 

(e)  Section  308(aJ  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  331  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  Section  1302(c)(2)  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  (22  U.S.C.  3712(c)(2))  it 
amended  by  striking  the  last  sentence. 

(c)(1)  Section  1121(b)  of  the  Right  to  Fi- 
nancial Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C. 
3421(b) >  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  1121  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "(a)"  before  "In 
AprU". 

REPORTS  BY  THE  CONSUMER  PRODUCT SAPETY 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  115.  Section  35(e)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2082)  U  re- 
pealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

Sec.  lit.  (a)  Section  33(a)(7)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  Amendments  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  6981  note)  U  repealed. 

(b)  Section  2001(b)(3)  of  the  Solid  WasU 
Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6911(b)(3))  U  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Section  7007(c)  of  the  Solid  WasU  DU- 
posalAct  (42  U.S.C.  6977(c))  U  repealed. 

(d)  Section  127  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  stibsection  (b)  (42  U.S.C. 
7<7»  note); 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  (42  U.S.C. 
7470  note):  and 

(3)  redesignating  subsection  (c)  <u  subsec- 
tion (b). 


(e)  Section  102(d)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1252(d))  is 
repealed. 

(f)  Section  104(n)  of  the  Federal  WaUr 
PoUution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1254(n))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (3). 

(g)  Section  516(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1375(a))  U 
repealed. 

(h)  Section  9  of  the  Used  OU  Recycling  Act 
Of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  6932  noU)  U  repealed 

(i)(l)  Section  1442(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300j-l(a)(3)(A)) 
is  repealed 

(2)  Section  1442(a)(3)(B)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300}- 
1(a)(3)(B))  U  repealed. 

(3)  Section  1442  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  300}-l(c))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  as  subsec- 
tions (c),  (d),  and  (e),  respectively. 

(})  Section  1412(e)(2)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300g-l(e)(2))  U  re- 
pealed 

(k)  Section  1450(h)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300j-9(h))  is  repealed 

(I)  Section  210  of  the  Federal  WaUr  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1290)  is  repealed 

REPORTS  BY  THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  117.  Section  S(g)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  155(g))  is  re- 
pealed 

REPORTS  BY  THE  FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  118.  Section  7104(e)  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  OENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRA  TION 

Sec.  119.  Section  10  of  Public  Law  94-519 
(40  U.S.C.  493)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  10.  Not  later  than  thirty  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  bien- 
nially thereafter,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  which  covers  the  two-year 
period  from  such  date  and  contains:  (1)  a 
full  and  independent  evaluation  of  the  oper- 
ation of  this  Act.  (2)  the  extent  to  which  the 
objectives  of  this  Act  have  been  fulfilled,  (3) 
how  the  needs  served  by  prior  Federal  per- 
sonal property  distribution  programs  have 
been  met,  (4)  an  assessment  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  distribution  of  surplus  property 
has  met  the  relative  needs  of  the  various 
public  agencies  and  other  eligible  institu- 
tions, and  (5)  such  recommendatioiu  as  the 
Comptroller  Creneral  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable. ". 

REPORTS  BY  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  120.  Section  10732(b)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  and  third  sentences. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  121.  Section  21(f)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  U.S.C.  648(f))  is  repealed 

REPORTS  BY  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Sec.  122.  Section  8  of  the  NationcU  Science 
Foundation  Authorisation  Act,  1977  (42 
U.S.C.  1883)  U  amended  by— 

(1)  iruerting  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3); 

(2)  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (5). 


REPORTS  BY  THE  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  123.  Section  201(h)  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5841(h)) 
is  repealed 

REPORTS  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  124.  (a)  Section  5114  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  51  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  5114. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRA  TION 

Sec.  125.  Section  10  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  639)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (g). 

TITLE  II— MODIFICATIONS 

REPORTS  BY  MORE  THAN  ONE  AGENCY 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2(d)  of  Public  Law  96-135  (25  U.S.C. 
472a(d))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "report  following  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "biennial  report";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "which  they  took  in  such 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"which  they  have  taken". 

(b)  Section  2(e)(2)  of  Public  Law  96-135 
(25  U.S.C.  472a(e)(2))  U  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "following  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year"; 

(2)  striking  out  "which  they  took  in  such 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"which  they  have  taken";  and 

(3)  inserting  "biennial"  t>efore  "report". 

(c)  Section  26  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C.  675)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  following  the  conven- 
ing of  each  regular  session  of  each  Congress, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  each"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  each  biennially". 

(d)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  11  of 
Public  Law  92-195  (16  U.S.C.  1340)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  include 
in  each  report  required  under  sections  528 
and  529  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  include  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, a  joint  statement  of  such  Secretaries  on 
the  administration  of  this  Act,  including  a 
summary  of  enforcement  and/or  other  ac- 
tions taken  thereunder,  costs,  and  such  rec- 
ommendations for  lesrislative  or  other  ac- 
tions <u  such  Secretaries  may  deem  appro- 
priate. ". 

REPORTS  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sec.  202.  Section  9503(a)  of  tiUe  31,  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "annual  report"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"report  shall  be  submitted  every  five  years, 
and  ":  and 

(2)  inserting  "fifth"  before  "plan  year  in- 
volved" in  paragraph  (1)(B). 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Sec.  203.  The  last  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "General  Sales 
Manager— (Allotment  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation)  in  title  IV  of  Public 
Law  97-370  (15  U.S.C.  713a-10;  96  Stat 
1808)  is  amended  6v  striking  out  "quarterly" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "annual". 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  the  MaHne  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 


1966  (33  U.S.C.  1106(a))  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing "in  January  of  each  year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "biennially  in  January". 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934 
(48  Stat  1002,  chapUr  590;  19  U.S.C.  81p)  is 
amended  by—  ..... 

(1)  striking  out  "containing  a  full  staU- 
ment  of  all  the  operatioru,  receipts,  and  ex- 
penditures, and  such  other  information  as 
the  Board  may  require"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  iruerting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  zone  oper- 
ations"; and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  iruert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress annually  containing  a  summary  of 
zone  operatioru. ". 

(c)  Section  5(d)(9)  of  the  National  Climate 
Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2904(d)(9))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "that  shall  be  re- 
vised and  extended  biennially"  and  iruert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "that  shaU  be  reviewed 
every  year  and  revised  as  appropriate". 

(d)  Section  202(c)  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  U.S.C.  1442(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: .^    „ 

"(c)  In  March  of  every  other  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  resulU  of  activities  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  section  duHng  the  previous 
two  fiscal  years. ". 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Sec.  205.  (a)(1)  Section  12(c)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815.  Eighty- 
first  Congress;  20  U.S.C.  642(c))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "annual  report"  and  iruert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "biennial  report". 

(2)  Section  401(c)  of  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress; 20  U.S.C.  242(c))  is  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  "annual  report"  and  iruerting  in 
lieu  thereof  "biennial  report". 

(b)  Section  618(fK2)(E)  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1418(f)(2)(E))  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(E)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  procedures  undertaken  by 
State  educational  agencies,  local  education- 
al agencies,  and  intermediate  educational 
units  to  ensure  that  handicaj>p€d  children 
and  youth  receive  special  education  and  re- 
lated services  in  the  least  restrictive  envi- 
ronment commensurate  uHth  their  needs 
arul  to  improve  programs  of  instruction  for 
handicapped  children  and  youth  in  day  or 
residential  facilities;". 

(c)  Section  653(c)  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1453(c))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary 
shall  make  an  annual"  and  iruerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Every  three  yean,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a". 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  5(h)  of  the  InUma- 
tional  Health  Research  Act  of  1960  (22 
U.S.C.  2103(h))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"to  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session "  and  iruerting  in  lieu  there- 
of "biennially  to  the  Congress". 

(b)  Section  22(f)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C. 
671(f))  U  amended  by  striking  out  "an 
annual"  ond  iruerting  in  lieu  thereof  "o  W- 

(c)  Section  301(b)(4)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  241(b)(4))  U  amended 

by— 

(1)  Striking  out  "an  annual"  in  the  matter 
preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  iruerting 
in  lieu  thereof  "a  biennial";  and 

(2)  sinking  out  "year"  in  subparagraph 
(D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "prevUnu 
two-year  period". 


(d)  Section  404(a)(9)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285(a)(9))  U  amended 
bV  striking  out  ",  not  later  than  November 
30  of  each  year," 

(e)  Section  434(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289c-l(e))  is  amended 

by— 

(1)  striking  out  ",  as  soon  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  sixty  days,  afUr  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year, "  in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  striking  out  "on  annual"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  bi- 
ennial ";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "annual"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bien- 
nial". 

(f)  Section  43S(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289c-2(b))  U  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "an  annual"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "a  biennial";  and 

(2)  sinking  out  "(on  or  before  November 

30  of  each  year)". 

(g)  Section  439(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289c-6(e))  is  amended 

by— 

(1)  sinking  out  "an  annual"  and  irueHing 
in  lieu  thereof  "a  biennial";  and 

(2)  sinking  out  "on  or  before  November  30 
of  each  year". 

(h)(1)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Age  Discnmi- 
nation  Act  of  1975  (42  U.S.C.  6106a(a))  U 
amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "Not  later  than  December 

31  of  each  year  (beginning  in  1979).  the  head 
of  each  Federal  department  or  agency  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  a  repoH"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Not  later  than  December  31  of 
each  year  after  calendar  year  1984  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
requira  a  report  under  this  section,  the 
head  of  each  Federal  depaHment  or  agency 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  such  report,  which  shall"; 

(B)  sinking  out  "descnbing"  in  clause  (V 
and  iruerting  in  lieu  thereof  "descnbe";  and 

(C)  sinking  out  "containing"  in  clause  (2) 
and  irueHing  in  lieu  thereof  "contain". 

(2)  Section  308(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6106a(b))  is  amended  by  sinking  out  "Not 
later  than  March  31  of  each  year  (beginning 
in  1980),  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services"  and  irueHing  in  lieu 
thereof  "Not  laUr  than  March  31  of  each 
year  following  a  year  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  requires  re- 
porU  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary". 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  207(c)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  AdminUtrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  488(c) I  U  amended  by— 

(1)  sinking  out  "aggregaU  amount  of  the 
onginal  acquUition  cost  of  such  property  to 
the  Qovemmenl  and  all  capital  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Government  with  respect 
thereto  U  less  than  $1,000,000"  and  iruerting 
in  lieu  thereof  "estimated  appraUed  fair 
market  value  of  such  property  U  less  than 
$3,000,000"  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  striking  out  "acquisition  cost"  and  in- 
urting  in  lieu  thereof  "estimaUd  appraised 
fair  market  value"  in  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  Section  2S2(i)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  «272(i))  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "each";  and 

(2)  6»  striking  out  "8  months. "  and  iruen- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "other  year,  on  an  alter- 
nating batU, ". 

REPORTS  MY  THE  DEPARTMENT  Of 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Section  107  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  19B8  (49  U.S.C.  ISO?)  U 
amended  by— 


(1)  striking  out  "each  January  31  thereaf- 
ter" in  subsection  (b)  and  iruerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  June  30  thereafter";  and 

(2)  sinking  out  "each  January  SI  thereof' 
ter"  in  subsection  (cl  and  irueHing  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  June  30  thereafter". 

(b)  Section  316(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  Of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  13S6(a))  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "semiannual  reports"  in  the 
last  sentence  and  iruerting  In  lieu  thereof 
"annual  reports". 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREAMt/RY 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Section  201(fl  of  the  Magnu- 
son  Fishery  Coruervation  arut  Management 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1821(f))  U  amended  by— 

(1)  sinking  out  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  cooperation  with  the":  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "the  SeC' 
retary  of  State". 

(b)  Section  6103(pK5)  of  the  InUmal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  U  amended  by  strUdng  out 
"quarter"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"year". 

REPORTS  BY  THE  GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  Public  Law 
90-480  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  Archi- 
tectural Bameri  Act  of  19M)  (42  U.S.C. 
4157(a))  U  amended  6w— ' 

(1)  striking  out  "dunng  the  first  week  of 
January  of  each  year"  and  iruerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "by  January  1,  1986.  and  biennially 
thereafter, "; 

(2)  striking  out  "preceding  fisc<U  year" 
and  iruerting  in  lieu  thereof  "tioo  preceding 
fiscal  years";  and 

(3)  sinking  out  "such  year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "ntch  years". 

(b)  Section  203(j)(4)(E)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  484(J)(4)(S))  U  amended  by 
sinking  out  "$3,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$5,000". 

REPORTS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATU  MERIT  SYSTEMS 
PROTECTION  BOARD 

SEC.  211.  Section  f701H)(i)  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code.  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "calendar"  and  iruerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"fiscal". 

kUKKOUEKT  no.  >t«T 

(PurpoM:  To  provide  for  the  contlniutlon  of 
certain  agency  reporU) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  In 
behalf  of  Senator  Cohdi  and  aak  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  CMr.  Stat- 
roRD)  for  Mr.  Cokek.  propowi  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1697. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  pace  48.  itrlke  out  lines  34  and  86. 

On  page  49.  line  1.  •trlke  out  "(b)"  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  108.  (a)". 

On  page  49.  line  7,  itrlke  out  "(c>"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  49.  line  9,  itrtke  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  49,  line  11.  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 
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On  page  49.  line  13.  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  49.  line  15,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

On  page  49,  line  17.  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  49.  line  34.  strike  out  "(i)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

On  page  50.  line  5.  strike  out  "(j)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)". 

On  page  50.  line  7.  strike  out  "(k)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(j)". 

On  page  50.  line  23.  strike  out  "(I)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(k)". 

On  page  50.  line  25.  strike  out  "(m)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  51.  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(m)  Section  1705  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300u-4)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  before  "The". 

On  page  51.  line  3.  strike  out  "(o)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(n)". 

On  page  51.  line  6.  strike  out  "(p)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(o)". 

On  page  51.  line  11,  strike  out  "(q)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(p)". 

On  page  51.  line  13,  strike  out  "(r)"  suid 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(q)". 

On  page  58,  beginning  with  line  22.  strike 
out  through  line  4  on  page  59. 

On  page  59.  line  5.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1697)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments?  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  committee 
substitute  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  REPORTS 
ELIMINATION  ACT  OF  1985 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  considering 
S.  992,  the  Congressional  Reports 
Elimination  Act  of  1985.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  eliminate  or 
modify  statutory  reporting  require- 
ments which  no  longer  serve  their 
original  purpose  or  for  which  the  in- 
formation is  available  to  Congress 
from  other  sources. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  3,300 
congressionally  mandated  reporting 
requirements.    By    statute,    these    re- 


ports are  made  to  Congress  at  speci- 
fied intervals  by  various  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $240  million  a  year.  Peri- 
odically, the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  [OMB]  reviews  these  re- 
quirements to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  are  still  necessary.  Repead  or 
modification  of  the  statutory  report- 
ing requirement  is  recommen(ied  if: 

A  report  no  longer  serves  its  original 
purpose; 

No  congressional  use  is  evident; 

The  information  is  available  to  Con- 
gress from  other  sources;  or 

The  cost  and  time  involved  in  pre- 
paring the  report  outweigh  the  benefit 
of  the  report  to  the  public. 

This  yesw,  the  OMB  recommended 
the  repeal  of  190  reporting  require- 
ments and  the  modification  of  50 
others.  At  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, I  introduced  S.  992,  the  Con- 
gressional Reports  Elimination  Act  of 
1985,  with  Senator  Roth,  Senator 
Chiles,  and  Senator  Levin  as  cospon- 
sors. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  well  aware 
that  not  everyone  in  the  Senate  would 
agree  with  the  OMB's  assessment  of 
which  reports  are  necessary  and  which 
are  not.  Therefore,  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
Government  Management  distributed 
copies  of  the  bill  to  each  of  the  affect- 
ed committee  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  members,  highlighting  the 
reports  under  each  committee's  juris- 
diction and  soliciting  their  comments. 
If  a  chairman  or  a  ranking  minority 
member  Indicated  to  the  subcommit- 
tee that  a  report  was  still  necessary, 
the  provision  deleting  the  report  was 
stricken  from  the  bill,  thus  allowing 
the  report  to  continue.  The  affected 
committees  agreed  with  the  repeal  of 
97  reporting  requirements  and  the 
modification  of  30  others.  The  com- 
mittees' views  are  incorporated  in  the 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  that  the  Senate 
is  considering  today. 

This  bill,  modeled  after  the  Congres- 
sional Reports  Elimination  Act  of 
1982,  attempts  to  improve  the  efficien- 
cy of  agency  operations  by  eliminating 
or  modifying  those  recurring  reports 
to  Congress  which  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary. This  legislative  proposal  should 
be  viewed  not  only  as  one  directed  at 
reducing  the  burdens  placed  on  Feder- 
al agencies  by  the  proliferation  of  re- 
ports, but  also  as  an  attempt  to 
streamline  the  information  that  flows 
from  these  agencies  to  the  Congress. 

Provisions  of  this  bill  affect  127  re- 
ports by  elimination  or  modification 
for  an  estimated  savings  of  $5  million 
for  the  Government  each  year.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  carefully  balances 
the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  with  the 
need  of  Congress  for  timely  informa- 
tion on  Government  programs;  there- 
fore. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  this  legislation.* 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  S.  992  be  advanced  to  third 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  992 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatiiyes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Re- 
ports Elimination  Act  of  1985". 

TITLE  I-ELIMINATIONS 

REPORTS  BY  MORE  THAN  ONE  AGENCY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  218(a)  of  the  Biomass 
Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  8818(a))  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  3104  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (b):     . 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c).  respectively;  and 

(3)  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section" each  place  it  appears  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)  of  this  section". 

(c)  Section  26(e)(2)  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2625(e)(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
shall- 

"(A)  define  the  term  'known  financial  in- 
terests' for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ).  and 

"(B)  establish  the  methods  by  which  the 
requirement  to  file  written  statements  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  ( 1 )  will  be  monitored  and 
enforced,  including  appropriate  provisions 
for  review  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  such  statements.". 

(d)  Section  1114(b)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  1113(e)(3)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  311(c)  of  title  37.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(g)  Section  203(o)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  484(0))  is  amended  by  striking  out  ". 
and  the  head  of  each  executive  agency  dis- 
posing of  real  property  under  subsection  (k) 
of  this  section."  in  the  first  sentence. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  OPTICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  1105(a)(12)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  3524(b)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Soil  and 
Water  Resources  Conservation  Act  of  1977 
(16  U.S.C.  2006(b))  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  n(j)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(J))  is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments 
of  1972  (33  U.S.C.  1251  note)  U  repealed. 

(b)  Section  259  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (IS 
U.S.C.  183)  is  repealed. 

(c)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  U.S.C.  1441)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  shall  report  from  time  to  time,  not  less 
frequently  than  annually,  his  findings  (in- 


cluding an  evaluation  of  the  short-term  eco- 
logical effects  and  the  social  and  economic 
factors  Involved)  to  the  Congress". 

(2)  Section  202(c)  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  U.S.C.  1442(c))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  section  201"  after  "this  section"  in  the 
first  sentence. 

(d)  Section  5(e)  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  (15  U.8.C.  1454(e))  Is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  2(dH2)  of  the  Act  of  August  11. 
1939  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  Salton- 
stall-Kennedy  Act)  (15  U.S.C.  713c-3(d)(2)) 
Is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  96-339  (16 
U.S.C.  9711)  is  repealed. 

(g)  Section  5  of  the  Central,  Western,  and 
South  Pacific  Fisheries  Development  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  758e-2)  Is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  2672a  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)(1)  Section  2662  of  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  169 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  2662. 

(c)  Section  221  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970  (42  U.S.C.  1962d-Sb)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (d). 

(d)  Section  2675  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  subsec- 
tion designation  "(a)"  and  by  striking  out 
subsection  (b). 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  117(d)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1968  (20  U.8.C.  1017(d))  Is 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  553(c)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1119(c-2)(c))  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Section  605(b)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1125(b))  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  403(a)(2)  of  the  Department  of 
Education  Organization  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
3463(a)(2))  is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  441(e)(3)  of  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  Education  Act  of  1984 
(Public  Law  98-524)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTUXNT  OF  ENERGY 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  7(b)(7)  of  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5906(b)(7))  Is 
amended  by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  subparagraph  (A):  and 

(2)  striking  out  "(B)"  before  "No". 

(b)  Title  II  of  Public  Law  96-126  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  last  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "Department  of  Energy-Alter- 
native FueU  Production"  (42  U.S.C.  5915 
note). 

(c)  The  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  section  801  (42  U.S.C. 
8481):  and 

(2)  striking  the  Item  relating  to  section 
801  in  the  table  of  contents. 

(d)  Section  11  of  the  Wind  Energy  Sys- 
tems Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9210)  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striking  out  paragraph  (5); 

(2)  Inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (4);  and 

(3)  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (5). 

(e)  The  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies 
Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  section  116  (16  U.S.C. 
2626): 


(2)  striking  out  section  309  (16  U.8.C. 
3209);  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  Items  relating  to  sec- 
tions 116  and  309  In  the  Uble  of  contenU. 

(f)  Section  218(b)  of  the  Biomass  Energy 
and  Alcohol  FueU  Act  of  1980  (42  U.8.C. 
8818(b))  U  repealed. 

(g)  Section  8  of  the  Nuclear  Safety  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9707)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  by 
striking  out  "(a)"  before  "The  SecreUry". 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AMD 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  242m(a))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  (2)"  In  paragraph 
(3);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  317(h)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  247b(h))  U  repealed. 

(c)  Section  336A  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2641)  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  338A(i)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2641(1))  Is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  357  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  263e)  Is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  360D  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2631)  Is  repealed. 

(g)(1)  Section  2111  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300aa-10)  U  repealed. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  383(b)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  277(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "',  and  the  Secretary  shall  In- 
clude in  his  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a 
sUtement  covering  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Board  and  the  disposition 
thereof". 

(h)  Section  771(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  295f- 
1(b)(2)(C))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  "  In  the  last  sentence. 

(1)  Section  1009  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  300a-6a)  Is  repealed. 

(J)  Section  1122  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  300C-12)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"sudden  INFANT  DEATH  SYNDROME  RESEARCH 

"'Sec.  1122.  From  the  sums  appropriated  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  under  section  441.  the 
Secretary  shall  assure  that  there  are  ap- 
plied to  research  which  relates  specifically 
to  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome,  and  to  re- 
search which  relates  generally  to  sudden 
Infant  death  syndrome.  Including  high-risk 
pregnancy  and  high-risk  Infancy  research 
which  directly  relates  to  sudden  infant 
death  syndrome,  such  amounU  each  year  as 
will  be  adequate,  given  the  leads  and  find- 
ings then  available  from  such  research,  In 
order  to  make  maximum  feasible  progress 
toward  identification  of  InfanU  at  risk  of 
sudden  Infant  death  syndrome  and  preven- 
tion of  sudden  death  syndrome.". 

(k)  Section  131B  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300e-14)  Is  repealed. 

(1)  Section  1318(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  800e-17(e))  U  re- 
pealed. 

(m)  Section  1705  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300u-4)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  before  "The  ". 

(n)  Section  1881(c)(6)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (42  U.8.C.  1395rr(c)(6))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence, 


(OKI)  Title  rv  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
(42  U.S.C.  3509)  Is  repealed. 

(2)  The  Uble  of  contenU  for  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Items  relating 
to  section  1200  and  title  IV. 

(p)  Section  315  of  the  Runaway  HomeleM 
Youth  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5715)  Is  repealed, 

(q)  Section  640(d)  of  the  Head  Start  Act 
(42  U.8.C.  9835)  U  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence. 

RKPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUStMO  AMD 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  904  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1977 
(42  use.  3640)  U  repealed. 

(b)  Section  311  of  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Standards  for  New  Buildings  Act  of 
1976  (42  U.S.C.  6840)  U  repealed. 

(c)  Section  50S(f)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  (12  U.8.C. 
1701z-4(f ))  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  504(c)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  (12  U.8.C. 
17012-5(0)  Is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Sec.  no.  (a)  Section  522(b)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.8.C. 
6392(b>)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior  shall  each  act.  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  In 
accordance  with  section  568  of  title  B. 
United  States  Code— 

"'(1)  to  define  the  term  'known  financial 
Interest'  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a):  and 
"(2)  to  establish  the  methods  by  which 
the  requirement  to  file  written  sUtemenU 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  will  be  monitored 
and  enforced,  Including  appropriate  provi- 
sions for  the  filing  by  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  such  sUtemenU  and  the  review 
by  the  SecreUry  or  the  S^retary  of  the  In- 
terior, aa  the  case  may  be,  of  such  sUte- 
menU.". 

(b)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.8.C.  lS37(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (8)  and 
(9). 

(c)  Section  2  of  Public  Law  87-283  (25 
U.S.C.  165)  Is  repealed, 

(d)  Public  Law  87-279  (26  U.S.C.  15)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(e)  Section  31(e)  of  the  Act  of  February 
26.  1920  (41  Stat.  450.  chapter  85;  30  U.S.C. 
188(e))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Sec.  111.  Section  2101(d)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  and  all  that  follows  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

REPORTii  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Sec.  112.  Section  4(e)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1988  (29  U.S.C.  204(e»  U 
repealed. 

RBPORTi  BY  THE  DEPARTMBtT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1746) 
Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  168  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1978  (28  U.8.C,  180  note)  U 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (o);  and 

(2)  redesignating  subsections  (p)  and  (q) 
as  subsections  (o)  and  (p).  respectively. 

(c)  Section  203(e)  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1973  (23  U.S.C.  130  note)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
sentences. 
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(d)  Section  153(k)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sentences. 

(e)  Section  308(a)  of  title  49.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  repealed. 

RKPORTS  BY  THE  DSPARTHKirT  OP  THZ  TRKASiniT 

See.  114.  (a)  Section  331  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  Section  1302(cK2)  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  (22  U.S.C.  3712(c)(2))  is 
amended  by  strllUng  the  last  sentence. 

(cKl)  Section  1121(b)  of  the  Right  to  Fi- 
nancial Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C. 
3421(b))  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  1121  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "(a)"  before  "In 
April". 

REPORTS  BT  THE  CONSUMKR  PRODUCT  SAPETY 
COmflSSION 

Sec.  115.  Section  3S<e)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2082)  is  re- 
pealed. 

REPORTS  BT  THE  EMVIROIfMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Section  33(a)(7)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  Amendments  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  6981  note)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  2001(b)(3)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6911(bK3))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Section  7007(c)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (42  U.S.C.  6977(c))  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  127  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  (42  U.S.C. 
7479  note); 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  (42  U.S.C. 
7470  note):  and 

(3)  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(e)  Section  102(d)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1252(d))  is 
repealed. 

(f)  Section  104(n)  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1254(n))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (3). 

(g)  Section  516(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1375(a))  is 
repealed. 

(h)  Section  9  of  the  Used  Oil  Recycling 
Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  6932  note)  is  repealed. 

(IHl)  Section  1442(aX3HA)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300J- 
KaHSKA))  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  1442(aK3KB)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300J- 
l(aK3KB))  U  repealed. 

(3)  Section  1442  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300i-l(c))  U  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  by  redes- 
ignating subsections  (d).  (e).  and  (f )  as  sub- 
sections (c).  (d).  and  (e).  respectively. 

(J)  Section  1412(eK2)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300g-l(e)(2))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(k)  Section  1450(h)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300J-9(h))  U  repealed. 

(1)  Section  210  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  VS&.C.  1290)  la  re- 
pealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  PEDERAI.  COlOfTTRICATIORS 

coiofisaioif 
Sec.  117.  Section  5<g)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  lS5(g))  Is  re- 
pealed. 

RXPORTB  BT  THE  PEDERAI.  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ADTHORITT 

Sac.  118.  Section  7104(e)  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 


REPORTS  BT  THE  GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  119.  Section  10  of  Public  Law  94-519 
(40  U.S.C.  493)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  10.  Not  later  than  thirty  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  and  bi- 
ennially thereafter,  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  which  covers  the  two-year 
period  from  such  date  and  contains:  (Da 
full  and  independent  evaluation  of  the  oper- 
ation of  this  Act,  (2)  the  extent  to  which 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  have  been  ful- 
fUled,  (3)  how  the  needs  served  by  prior 
Federal  personal  property  distribution  pro- 
grams have  been  met.  (4)  an  assessment  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  distribution  of  sur- 
plus property  has  met  the  relative  needs  of 
the  various  public  agencies  and  other  eligi- 
ble institutions,  and  (5)  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Comptroller  General  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  or  desirable.". 

REPORTS  BY  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
(X>MMISSI0N 

Sec.  120.  Section  10732(b)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  and  third  sentences. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  121.  Section  21(f)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  U.S.C.  648(f))  is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
POUNOATION 

Sec.  122.  Section  8  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act,  1977  (42 
U.S.C.  1883)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3); 

(2)  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  period:  and 

(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (5). 

REPORTS  BY  THE  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  123.  Section  201(h)  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5841(h)) 
Is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BT  THE  OPPICE  OP  PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  124.  (a)  Section  5114  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  51  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  5114. 

REPORTS  BT  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  125.  Section  10  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  639)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (g). 

TITLE  II— MODIFICATIONS 

REPORTS  BT  MORE  THAN  ONE  AGENCT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2(d)  of  Public  Law  96-135  (25  U.S.C. 
472a(d))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "report  following  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "biennial  report";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "which  they  took  in  such 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"which  they  have  taken". 

(b)  Section  2(eK2)  of  Public  Law  96-135 
(26  U.S.C.  472a(e)(2))  is  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  "foUowlng  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year"; 

(2)  striking  out  "which  they  took  in  such 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"which  they  have  taken";  and 

(3)  Inserting  "biennial"  before  "report". 


(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  11  of 
Public  Law  92-195  (16  U.S.C.  1340)  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  In- 
clude in  each  report  required  under  sections 
528  and  529  of  the  Revised  SUtutes.  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  include  In 
the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  a  Joint  statement  of  such  Secretar- 
ies on  the  administration  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing a  summary  of  enforcement  and/or  other 
actions  taken  thereunder,  costs,  and  such 
recommendations  for  legislative  or  other  ac- 
tions as  such  Secretaries  may  deem  appro- 
priate.". 

REPORTS  BT  THE  EXECUTIVE  OPPICE  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sec.  202.  Section  9503(a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "annuid  report"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"report  shall  be  submitted  every  five  years, 
and";  and 

(2)  inserting  "fifth"  before  "plan  year  in- 
volved" in  paragraph  (1  MB). 

REPORTS  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Sec.  203.  The  last  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "General  Sales 
Manager— (Allotment  prom  the  Commodi- 
TT  Credit  Corporation)  in  title  IV  of  Public 
Law  97-370  (15  U.S.C.  713a-l0;  96  SUt. 
1808)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "quarter- 
ly" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "annual". 

REPORTS  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966  (33  U.S.C.  1106(a))  Is  amended 
by  striking  "in  January  of  each  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "biennially  in  Janu- 
ary". 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934 
(48  SUt.  1002.  chapter  590;  19  U.S.C.  81p)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "containing  a  fuU  sUte- 
ment  of  all  the  operations,  receipts,  and  ex- 
penditures, and  such  other  information  as 
the  Board  may  require"  In  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  zone  oper- 
ations"; and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  make  a  report  to 
Congress  annually  conUlning  a  summary  of 
zone  operations.". 

(c)  Section  5(d)(9)  of  the  National  Climate 
Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2904(d)(9))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "that  shall  be  re- 
vised and  extended  biennially"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "that  shall  be  reviewed  every 
year  and  revised  as  appropriate". 

(d)  Section  202(c)  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  U.S.C.  1442(c))  U  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  In  March  of  every  other  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  shaU  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  results  of  activities  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  section  during  the 
previous  two  fiscal  years.". 

REPORTS  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

Sec.  205.  (a)(1)  Section  12(c)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815.  Eighty- 
first  Congress;  20  U.S.C.  642(c))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "annual  report"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "biennial  report". 

(2)  Section  401(c)  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress; 20  U.S.C.  242(c))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "annual  report"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "biennial  report". 


(b)  Section  618(f)(2KE)  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20  U.8.C. 
1418(fK2)(E))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(E)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  procedures  undertaken  by 
SUte  educational  agencies,  local  education- 
al agencies,  and  intermediate  educational 
units  to  ensure  that  handicapped  children 
and  youth  receive  special  education  and  re- 
lated services  in  the  least  restrictive  envi- 
ronment commensurate  with  their  needs 
and  to  Improve  programs  of  instruction  for 
hancUcapped  children  and  youth  In  day  or 
residential  facilities;". 

(c)  Section  653(c)  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1453(c))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary 
ShaU  make  an  annual"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Every  three  years,  the  SecreUry 
shall  make  a". 

REPORTS  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  5(h)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Research  Act  of  1960  (22 
U.S.C.  2103(h))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"to  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "biennially  to  the  Congress". 

(b)  Section  22(f)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C. 
671(f))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "an 
annual"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  bi- 
ennial". 

(c)  Section  301(b)(4)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  241(b)(4))  U  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "an  annual"  in  the  matter 
preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  biennial";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "year"  in  subparagraph 
(D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "previous 
two-year  period". 

(d)  Section  404(a)(9)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285(a)(9))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  not  later  than  November 
30  of  each  year.". 

(e)  Section  434(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289c-l(e))  is  amended 

by- 

(1)  striking  out  ".  as  soon  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  sixty  days,  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  striking  out  "an  annual"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  InsertUig  In  Ueu  thereof  "a  bi- 
ennial"; and 

(3)  striking  out  "annual"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bien- 
nial". 

(f)  Section  435(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289c-2(b))  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "an  annual"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "a  biennial";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "(on  or  before  November 

30  of  each  year)". 

(g)  Section  439(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289c-6(e»  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "an  annual"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "a  biennial";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "on  or  before  November  30 
of  each  year". 

(h)(1)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act  of  1975  (42  U.S.C.  6106a(a))  is 
amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "Not  later  than  December 

31  of  each  year  (beginning  In  1979).  the 
head  of  each  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  a  report"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Not  later  than  December  31  of 
each  year  after  calendar  year  1984  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices requires  a  report  under  this  section,  the 


head  of  each  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  such  report,  which  shall"; 

(B)  striking  out  "describing"  in  clause  (1) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "describe":  and 

(C)  striking  out  "containing"  In  clause  (2) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "conUln". 

(2)  Section  308(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
ei06a(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Not 
later  than  March  31  of  each  year  (beginning 
in  1980),  the  SecreUry  of  Health  and 
Human  Services"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
year  foUowlng  a  year  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  requires  re- 
porU  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary". 

REPORTS  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  207(c)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  488(c))  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "aggregate  amount  of  the 
original  acquisition  cost  of  such  property  to 
the  Government  and  all  capital  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Government  with  respect 
thereto  Is  less  than  $1,000,000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "estimated  appraised  fair 
market  value  of  such  property  is  less  than 
$3,000,000"  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  striking  out  "acquisition  cost"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "estimated  appraised 
fair  market  value"  in  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  Section  252(1)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6272(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "each";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "6  months,"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "other  year,  on  an  alter- 
nating basis,". 

REPORTS  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Section  107  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1307)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "each  January  31  thereaf- 
ter" in  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  June  30  thereafter";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "each  January  31  thereaf- 
ter" in  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  June  30  thereafter". 

(b)  Section  316(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1356(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "semiannual  reports"  in  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"annual  reporU". 

REPORTS  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Section  201(f)  of  t\e  Magnu- 
son  Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  (16  U.8.C.  1821(f))  is  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  "SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury, In  cooperation  with  the";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "the  Sec- 
retary of  State". 

(b)  Section  6103(p)(S)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "quarter"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"year". 

REPORTS  BY  THE  GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  Public  Law  90- 
480  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  Architec- 
tural Barriers  Act  of  1968)  (43  U.S.C. 
4167(a))  is  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  "during  the  first  week  of 
January  of  each  year"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "by  January  1.  1986.  snd  biennially 
thereafter,"; 

(2)  striking  out  "preceding  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "two  preceding 
fiscal  years";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "such  year"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "such  years". 

(b)  Section  203(j)(4)(E)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 


1949  (40  U.8.C.  484(JK4KE»  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "13,000"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "16.000". 

REPORTS  BT  THE  UNITED  STATES  MERIT 
SYSTEMS  PROTECTION  BOARD 

Sec.  311.  Section  7701(1)(2)  of  title  6, 
United  SUtes  Code,  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "calendar"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"fiscal". 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  bill  wm 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  Inquire  of  the  minority  leader  If 
he  Is  In  a  position  to  pass  any  of  the 
following  calendar  Items.  I  shall  name 
them,  and  then  If  there  Is  some  that 
are  objectionable,  that  can  be  stated. 

Calendar  No.  553,  S.  98;  Calendar 
No.  534 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  allow  me  to  In- 
terrupt? I  believe  he  means  Calendar 
533? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  did  mean  533.  S.  98:  Calendar 
534,  S.  129;  Calendar  535.  S.  197;  Cal- 
endar 536.  S.  257;  Calendar  537.  S.  290: 
Calendar  538.  S.  331;  Calendar  539,  S. 
332;  Calendar  640.  S.  343;  Calendar 
541.  S.  345;  Calendar  542,  S.  381:  Cal- 
endar 543.  S.  462;  Calendar  544,  S.  832; 
and  Calendar  545.  S.  1046. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the 
calendar  items  identified  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  have  been  cleared  on 
this  side,  and  I  am  perfectly  agreeable 
to  moving  forward  en  bloc  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  so  wishes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  In 
that  event.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  calendar  Items  Just  identified 
be  considered  en  bloc  and  passed  en 
bloc  and  that  all  committee-reported 
amendments  be  considered  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RELIEF      OF      CIRILO      RAAGA8 

COSTA     AND     WILMA     RAAOAS 

COSTA 

The  bin  (S.  98)  for  the  relief  of 
Clrllo  Raagas  Costa  and  Wllma 
Raagas  Costa,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed:  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.98 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Repreientalivei  of  the  United  States  a/ 
America  in  Congrett  aitembUd,  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Cirilo  Raagas  CosU  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  a  child,  and 
Wilma  Raagas  CosU  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  a  child,  within  the  meaning  of 
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section  lOl(bKlKE)  of  such  Act  upon  ap- 
proval of  petitions  filed  on  their  behalf  by 
Richard  G.  Costa  and  Evangeline  M.  Costa, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  such  Act.  No  natural  parent, 
brother,  or  sister  of  Cirilo  Raagas  Costa  or 
Wllma  Raagas  Costa  shall,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  such  Act. 


RELIEF  OP  THERESE  NYUWIR 
PODPELE  KPODA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  129)  for  the  relief  of  The- 
rese  Nyuwir  Poupele  Kpoda.  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  4,  strike  "Therese  Nyuwir 
Poupele  Kpoda",  and  insert  "Therese 
Nyuwirpoulele  Kpoda" 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  29 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Therese  Nyuwirpoupele 
Kpoda  shall  be  held  aind  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  provid- 
ed for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce 
by  the  proper  number,  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following, 
the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas  which 
are  made  available  to  natives  of  the  country 
of  the  alien's  birth  under  section  203(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or,  if 
applicable,  the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  sec- 
tion 202(e)  of  such  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Therese 
Nyuwirpoupele  Kpoda". 


RELIEF  OF  ELGA  BOUILLIANT- 
LINET 

The  bill  (S.  197)  for  the  relief  of 
Elga  Bouilliant-Linet.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed;  as  follows: 

S.  197 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Elga  Bouilliant-Llnet  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent residences  of  such  alien  as  provided  for 
in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 


number  of  immigrant  visas  and  conditional 
entries  which  are  made  available  to  natives 
of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  or,  if  applicable,  from  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  and  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  under 
section  202(e)  of  such  Act. 


RELIEF  OF  RANKOVIC  FAMILY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  257)  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam Vojislav  Rankovic,  Stanislava 
Rankovic,  husband  and  wife;  and  Wil- 
liam Rankovic.  Jr.,  and  Natalie  Ranko- 
vic, their  children,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italics.) 
S.  257 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
212(a)<14)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  for  the  purposes  of  such  Act,  Wil- 
liam Vojislav  Rankovic,  Stanislava  Ranko- 
vic, husband  and  wife;  and  William  Ranko- 
vic, Junior,  and  Natalie  Rankovic,  their  chil- 
dren, shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
t)een  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  [fee.J  fees.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  offi- 
cer to  reduce  by  the  required  number, 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal 
year  next  following,  the  total  number  of  im- 
migrant visas  and  conditional  entries  which 
are  made  available  to  natives  of  the  country 
of  the  aliens'  births  under  [paragraph  (1) 
through  (8)  of]  section  203(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  or,  if  applicable, 
the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and 
conditional  entries  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  natives  of  the  country  of  the  aliens' 
births  under  section  202  of  the  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  CATHERINE  AND 
ROBERT  POSSEZ 

The  bill  (S.  290)  for  the  relief  of 
Catherine  and  Robert  Fossez.  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed:  as  follows: 

S.  290 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Inunlgration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Catherine  and  Robert  Fossez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  aliens,  as  provided 


for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall 
instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the 
proper  number,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  countries  of 
the  aliens'  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  or  if  ap- 
plicable, the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
the  countries  of  the  aliens'  birth  under  sec- 
tion 202(e)  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  2.  No  financial  or  other  consideration 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  Is  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  $1,000. 
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RELIEF  OF  PANIVONG  NORINDR 
AND  PANISOUK  NORINDR 

The  bill  (S.  331)  for  the  relief  of 
Panivong  Norindr  and  Panisouk  Nor- 
indr,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed;  as  follows: 
S.  331 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Inunlgration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Panivong  Norindr  and  Pani- 
souk Norindr  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  SUtes  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  shall  Instruct  the  proper  offi- 
cer to  reduce  by  the  proper  number,  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year 
next  following,  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grant visas  and  conditional  entries  which 
are  made  available  to  natives  of  the  country 
of  the  aliens'  birth  under  section  203(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or.  If 
applicable,  the  total  number  of  Immigrant 
visas  and  conditional  entries  which  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  country  of 
the  aliens'  birth  under  section  202(e)  of 
such  Act. 


RELIEF  OF  RAMZI  SALLOMY 
AND  MARIE  SALLOMY 

The  bill  (S.  332)  for  the  relief  of 
Ramzi  Sallomy  and  Marie  Sallomy  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed;  as  follows: 
S.  332 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Ramzi  Sallomy  and  Marie  Sal- 
lomy shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce 
by  the  proper  number,  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following, 
the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and 


conditional  entries  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  natives  of  the  country  of  the  aliens' 
birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  or.  If  applicable, 
the  total  number  of  Immigrant  visas  and 
conditional  entries  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  natives  of  the  country  of  the  aliens' 
birth  under  section  202(e)  of  such  Act. 


RELIEF  OP  HYONO  CHA  KIM 
KAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bUl  (S.  343)  for  the  relief  of  Hyong 
Cha  Kim  Kay.  which  had  been  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert  the  following  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  56,  after  "SUtes",  Insert 
"for  permanent  residence". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  343 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
212(a)(23)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Hyong  Cha  Kim  Kay  may  be  issued 
a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
permanent  residence  If  she  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act. 

Sec.  2.  This  exemption  shall  apply  only  to 
a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


dence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  toUl 
number  of  Immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  or.  If  applica- 
ble, the  total  number  of  Inunlgrant  visas 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  section 
202(e)  of  such  Act. 


RELIEF  OF  NABIL  YALDO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  345)  for  the  relief  of  Nabil 
Yaldo,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  the  provisions  of 
section  204(c)  of  that  Act  shall  be  inapplica- 
ble in  the  case  of  Nabil  Yaldo. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,   read  the   third 

time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  MISHLEEN  EARLE 

The  blU  (S.  381)  for  the  relief  of 
Mishleen  Earle.  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed;  as 
follows: 

S.  381 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mishleen  Earle  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent  resl- 


REUEP  OP  BARBARA  CRISP, 
SEAN  ANTHONY  CRISP,  AND 
ANDREA  LEECH 

The  bill  (S.  462)  for  the  relief  of  Bar- 
bara Crisp,  Sean  Anthony  Crisp,  and 
Andrea  Leech,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed:  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  462 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Inunlgration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Barbara  Crisp,  Sean  Anthony 
Crisp,  and  Andrea  Leech  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  toUl 
number  of  Immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
aliens'  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  or,  if  applica- 
ble, the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  aliens'  birth  under  section 
202  of  such  Act. 


pllcable,  the  total  number  of  Immigrant 
visas  which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  sec- 
tion 202(e)  of  such  Act, 


REUEP  OF  BASSAM  S.  BELMANY 

The  bill  (S.  832)  for  the  relief  of 
Bassam  S.  Belmany  was  considered, 
order  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed;  as 
follows: 

8.832 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  212(a)(14)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  for  purposes 
of  such  Act,  Bassam  S,  Belmany  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 
In  this  Act,  the  SecreUry  of  Bute  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the 
proper  number,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the 
toUl  number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  country  of 
the  alien's  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or,  if  ap- 


RELIEP  OF  KOK  DJEN  SU  AND 
GRACE  SU 

The  bill  (8.  1046)  for  the  relief  of 
Kok  DJen  Su  and  Grace  Su.  husband 
and  wife,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed;  as  follows: 

8.  1046 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  212(a>(14)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  for  purposes 
of  such  Act,  Kok  DJen  8u  and  Orace  Su, 
husband  and  wife,  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  these 
aliens  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  shall  Instruct  the  proper  offi- 
cer to  reduce  by  the  proper  numt>er,  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year 
next  following,  the  toUl  number  of  Immi- 
grant visas  which  are  made  available  to  na- 
tives of  the  country  of  the  aliens'  birth 
under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  if  applicable,  the  toUl 
number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
aliens'  birth  under  section  202(e)  of  such 
Act. 

Mr.  STAFFORD,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  items  were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr,  President,  I  move  to 
lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  STAFFORD,  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  if  we  might  turn  to  some  execu- 
tive calendar  nominations. 

I  will  specify  the  nominations,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
following  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar: 

Calendar  No,  883,  Raymond  J. 
Dearie;  Calendar  No.  684,  Con.  O. 
Cholakis;  Calendar  No.  693.  Andrew 
John  Strenio;  Calendar  No.  694.  Paul 
H.  Lamboley;  Calendar  No.  695,  J.J. 
Simmons,  III;  Calendar  No.  696.  Janet 
Hale;  Calendar  No.  697.  Alfred  C. 
Sikes;  Calendar  No.  698,  Under  the 
Coast  Guard;  and  Calendar  No.  699. 
Philip  D.  Winn  and  all  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  with 
the  exception  of  the  Foreign  Service 
nomination  of  Edwin  G.  Corr. 

If  the  minority  leader  is  agreeable,  I 
move  the  Senate  handle  these  in  exec- 
utive session. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
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tor's  list  does  not  include  the  senior 
foreign  service  nomination  of  Edwin 
G.  Corr.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  has  been  cleared 
on  this  side,  but  as  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  not  including 
that  in  the  list  of  nominees  to  be 
agreed  upon.  I  have  cleared  these 
nominations  on  this  side  and,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  can  move  for- 
ward en  bloc  again. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  In  that  event,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  nomina- 
tions just  identified  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominees  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  su-e  as  follows: 

THK  JtTDICIAHy 

Raymond  J.  Dearie,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York. 

Con.  G.  Cholakis  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S 
District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
New  York. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Andrew  John  Strenio.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  7  years  from  September 
26.  1982. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Paul  H.  Lamboley.  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  term  expiring  December  31. 
1989. 

J.J.  Simmons  III.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  term  expiring  December  31. 
1990. 

Department  op  Transportation 

Janet  Hale,  of  Massachiisetts.  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Department  op  Commerce 

Alfred  C.  Sikes.  of  Missouri,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Communica- 
tions and  Information. 

Coast  Guard 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral:  Edward  Nelson.  Jr.:  Clyde  E.  Rob- 
bins;  Theodore  J.  Wojnar;  Arnold  M.  Dan- 
ieteen:  Howard  B.  Thorsen. 

National  Institttte  op  Bthlding  Sciences 

Philip  D.  Winn,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences  for  a 
term  expiring  September  7,  1986. 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretart's 
Desk  in  the  Coast  Guard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  lieglnning  Mark 
K  Revett.  and  ending  Douglas  W.  Elston, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  11,  1986.  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  February  18, 
1986. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
Robert  G.  Comolino.  and  ending  Kenneth  J. 
Reynolds,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  February  12.  1986.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1986. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominees  were  considered  and  ap- 
proved en  bloc. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

nomination  op  alpred  c.  sikes 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  with  great  enthusiasm  that  I  recom- 
mend Al  Sikes  to  serve  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Communi- 
cations and  Information  at  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  I  have  known 
Al  Sikes,  and  known  him  very  well,  for 
over  18  years.  He  is  a  person  who  has 
demonstrated  leadership  ability,  and 
demonstrated  ability  in  public  service. 
Al  Sikes  will  be  an  asset  to  the  admin- 
istration, as  he  performs  his  role  as 
the  principal  executive  branch  adviser 
to  the  President  on  domestic  and 
international  telecommunications 

policy. 

When  I  first  knew  Al  Sikes.  he  was 
the  president  of  the  Missouri  Jaycees. 
When  I  was  first  elected  as  attorney 
general  of  Missouri  and  took  office  in 
January  1969,  Al  Sikes  was  one  of  four 
people  who  went  into  that  office  with 
me  as  an  assistant  attorney  general. 

In  1970.  when  I  made  the  mistake  of 
challenging  Stuart  Symington  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  Al  Sikes  was  the  manager 
of  my  campaign.  He  returned  after 
that  campaign  to  the  attorney  gener- 
al's office.  In  1973  he  joined  the  Gov- 
ernor's administration  in  our  State  as 
a  member  of  the  Governor's  cabinet, 
and  as  director  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  consumer  affairs,  somewhat 
analogous  to  our  FTC. 

He  left  public  service  in  the  niid- 
1970's  and  went  into  the  radio  business 
in  Springfield.  MO.  where  he  had  lived 
before  he  moved  to  Jefferson  City. 

I  know  Al  Sikes  very  well.  I  have 
been  in  his  home,  he  has  been  in  my 
home.  We  have  gone  fishing  together, 
which  is  a  great  test  of  character.  I 
baptized  one  of  his  children.  And  I 
can.  without  qualification,  vouch  for 
his  character,  his  integrity,  and  his 
abUity. 

nomination  op  J.J.  SIMMONS 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  J.J.  Simmons 
III.  of  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma 
for  another  term  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Mr.  Simmons, 
who  first  served  on  the  Commission  in 
1982  and  1983.  is  now  serving  as  Vice 
Chairman.  His  appointment  to  the 
Commission  was  interrupted  in  1983 
when  President  Reagsm  nominated 
him  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, a  position  he  filled  for  2  years.  He 
returned  to  the  ICC  in  1984  to  fill  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1985.  He  has  now  been 
nominated  for  another  term  on  the 
Commission  and  I  urge  his  confirma- 
tion. 

He  has  previously  served  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Oil  Import  Administra- 
tion, and  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  In  addition  to  his 


Government  service,  he  has  served  in 
the  private  sector  and  rose  to  the  posi- 
tion of  vice  president  of  the  Amerada 
Hess  Corp. 

The  friendship  between  Jake  Sim- 
mons' family  and  mine  spans  three 
generations.  His  late  father  was  an 
outstanding  Oklahoman.  He  was  State 
president  of  the  NAACP  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Both  Jake  and  his  father 
were  pioneer  leaders  for  civil  rights  in 
our  State.  His  brother,  Don,  is  a  re- 
spected business  leader  in  our  State 
and  served  on  my  judicial  nominating 
commission  while  I  was  Governor. 

By  ability,  temperament  and  person- 
al character,  I  believe  that  J.J.  Sim- 
mons III,  is  well  qualified  to  continue 
to  serve  on  the  ICC.  His  service  there 
merits  another  term.  He  has  a  deep 
and  sincere  desire  to  render  public 
service  to  his  country.  We  are  very  for- 
tunate to  have  a  person  like  J.J.  Sim- 
mons demonstrate  the  willingness  to 
make  the  personal  sacrifices  necessary 
to  serve  in  this  way. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  PRE- 
SIDING OFFICER  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


FREEDOM.  REGIONAL  SECURI- 
TY, AND  GLOBAL  PEACE  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  120 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 


To  the  Congrtu  oj  the  United  States: 

PRBDOM.  RIOIOHAI.  SlCXnUTT,  AND  OLOBAL 
PKACI 

I.  amkrica's  staks  in  regional  sbctiritt 
For  more  than  two  generations  the 
United  States  has  pursued  a  global 
foreign  policy.  Both  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  World  War  II  made 
clear  to  all  Americans  that  our  partici- 
pation In  world  affairs,  for  the  rest  of 
the  century  and  beyond,  would  have  to 
go  beyond  Just  the  protection  of  our 
national  territory  against  direct  inva- 
sion. We  had  learned  the  painful  les- 
sons of  the  1930's,  that  there  could  be 
no  safety  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Our  Nation  has  responsibil- 
ities and  security  Interests  beyond  our 
borders— In  the  rest  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. In  Europe,  in  the  Pacific,  In 
the  Middle  East  and  in  other  regions— 
that  require  strong,  confident,  and 
consistent  American  leadership. 

In  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have 
met  these  responsibilities— in  difficult 
circumstances— in  Haiti  and  in  the 
Philippines.  We  have  made  important 
proposals  for  peace  in  Central  America 
and  southern  Africa.  There  and  else- 
where, we  have  acted  in  the  belief  that 
our  peaceful  and  prosperous  future 
can  i>est  be  assured  in  a  world  in 
which  other  peoples  too  can  determine 
their  own  destiny,  free  of  coercion  or 
tjrrarmy  from  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

The  prospects  for  such  a  future— to 
which  America  has  contributed  in  in- 
numerable ways— seem  brighter  than 
they  have  been  in  many  years.  Yet  we 
cannot  ignore  the  obstacles  that  stand 
in  its  path.  We  cannot  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  protect  our  Interests 
without  an  active  diplomacy  backed  by 
American  economic  and  military 
power.  We  should  not  expect  to  solve 
problems  that  are  insoluble,  but  we 
must  not  be  half-hearted  when  there 
is  a  prospect  of  success.  Wishful  think- 
ing and  stop-and-go  commitments  will 
not  protect  America's  interests. 

Our  foreign  policy  in  the  postwar 
era  has  sought  to  enhance  our  Na- 
tion's security  by  pursuit  of  four  fun- 
damental goals: 
—We  have  sought  to  defend  and  ad- 
vance   the    cause    of    democracy, 
freedom,      and      human      rights 
throughout  the  world. 
—We  have  sought  to  promote  pros- 
perity and  social  progress  through 
a     free,     open,     and     expanding 
market-oriented  global  economy. 
—We  have  worked  diplomatically  to 
help    resolve    dangerous    regional 
conflicts. 
—We  have  worked  to  reduce  and 
eventually  eliminate  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war. 
Sustained    by    a   strong    bipartisan 
consensus,  these  basic  principles  have 
weathered   contentious   domestic   de- 
bates through  eight  administrations, 
both    Democratic     and    Republican. 
They   have  survived   the   great   and 


rapid    changes    of    an    ever-evolving 
world. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this  con- 
tinuity. These  broad  goals  are  linked 
together,  and  they  in  turn  match  both 
our  Ideals  and  our  Interests.  No  other 
policy  could  command  the  broad  sup- 
port of  the  American  people. 

A  foreign  policy  that  Ignored  the 
fate  of  millions  around  the  world  who 
seek  freedom  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
our  national  heritage.  Our  own  free- 
dom, and  that  of  our  allies,  could 
never  be  secure  in  a  world  where  free- 
dom was  threatened  everywhere  else. 
Our  stake  in  the  global  economy  gives 
us  a  stake  In  the  well-t>eing  of  others. 

A  foreign  policy  that  overlooked  the 
dangers  posed  by  international  con- 
flicts, that  did  not  work  to  bring  them 
to  a  peaceful  resolution,  would  be  irre- 
sponsible—especially in  an  age  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  These  conflicts,  and 
the  tensions  that  they  generate,  are  In 
fact  a  major  spur  to  the  continued 
build-up  of  nuclear  arsenals.  For  this 
reason,  my  Administration  has  made 
plain  that  continuing  Soviet  adventur- 
ism in  the  developing  world  is  inimical 
to  global  security  and  an  obstacle  to 
fundamental  Improvement  of  Soviet- 
American  relations. 

Our  stake  in  resolving  regional  con- 
flicts can  be  simply  stated:  greater 
freedom  for  others  means  greater 
peace  and  security  for  ourselves. 
These  goals  threaten  no  one,  but  none 
of  them  can  be  achieved  without  a 
strong,  active,  and  engaged  America. 
II.  regional  security  in  the  so'i 

Our  efforts  to  promote  freedom, 
prosperity,  and  security  must  take  ac- 
count of  the  diversity  of  regional  con- 
flicts and  of  the  conditions  in  which 
they  arise.  Most  of  the  world's  turbu- 
lence has  indigenous  causes,  and  not 
every  regional  conflict  should  be 
viewed  as  part  of  the  East- West  con- 
flict. And  we  should  be  alert  to  histor- 
ic changes  in  the  international  envi- 
ronment, for  these  create  both  new 
problems  and  new  opportunities. 
Three  such  realities  must  define 
American  policies  in  the  80'8. 

Soviet  Exploitation  of  Regional  Con- 
flicts. The  first  involves  the  nature  of 
the  threat  we  face.  The  fact  Is,  in  the 
1970's  the  challenge  to  regional  securi- 
ty became— to  a  greater  degree  than 
before— the  challenge  of  Soviet  expan- 
sionism. Around  the  world  we  saw  a 
new  thrust  by  our  adversaries  to 
spread  Communist  dictatorships  and 
to  put  our  own  security  (and  that  of 
friends  and  allies)  at  risk.  The  Soviet 
Union— and  clients  like  Cuba.  Viet- 
nam, and  Libya— supplied  enormous 
quantities  of  money,  arms,  and  train- 
ing in  efforts  to  destabilize  and  over- 
throw vulnerable  governments  on 
nearly  every  continent.  By  the  1970's 
the  long-proclaimed  Soviet  doctrine  of 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  was  for 
the  first  time  backed  by  a  global  capa- 
bility to  project  military  power.  The 


Soviets  appeared  to  conclude  that  the 
global  "correlation  of  forces"  wm 
shifting  Inexorably  in  their  favor. 

The  world  now  knows  the  result*, 
above  all  the  staggering  human  toll. 
Murderous  policies  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  produced  victims  on  a  scale 
unknown  since  the  genocides  of  Hitler 
and  Stalin.  In  Afghanistan,  the  Soviet 
invasion  led  to  the  terrified  flight  of 
millions  from  their  homes.  In  Ethio- 
pia, we  have  witnessed  death  by 
famine  and  more  recently  by  forced 
resettlement;  and  in  South  Yemen  this 
year,  factional  killing  that  consumed 
thousands  of  lives  In  a  span  of  a  few 
days. 

These  have  been  only  the  most  hor- 
rifying consequences.  Other  out- 
growths of  Soviet  policies  have  been 
the  colonial  presence  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Cuban  troops  in  Africa;  the 
activities  of  terrorists  trained  in  facili- 
ties in  the  Soviet  bloc:  and  the  effort 
to  use  Conununist  Nicaragua  as  a  base 
from  which  to  extinguish  democracy 
in  El  Salvador  and  beyond. 

These  are  not  isolated  events.  They 
make  up  the  disturbing  pattern  of 
Soviet  conduct  in  the  past  fifteen 
years.  The  problems  it  creates  tu-e  no 
less  acute  because  the  Soviet  Union 
has  had  its  share  of  disagreements 
with  some  of  its  clients,  or  because 
many  of  these  Involvements  have 
proved  very  costly.  That  the  Soviet 
leadership  persists  in  such  policies  de- 
spite the  growing  burden  they  impose 
only  testifies  to  the  strength  of  Soviet 
commitment.  Unless  we  build  barrier* 
to  Soviet  ambitions,  and  create  incen- 
tives for  Soviet  restraint,  Soviet  poli- 
cies will  remain  a  source  of  danger— 
and  the  most  important  obstacle  to 
the  future  spread  of  freedom. 

In  my  meetings  and  other  communi- 
cations with  Soviet  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev,  and  in  my  address  before 
the  UN  General  Assembly  last  Octo- 
ber, I  have  made  clear  the  importance 
the  United  States  attaches  to  the  reso- 
lution of  regional  conflicts  that 
threaten  world  peace  and  the  yearning 
of  millions  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence—whether In  Afghanistan  or  In 
southern  Africa. 

For  the  United  States,  these  con- 
flicts cannot  be  regarded  as  peripheral 
to  other  issues  on  the  global  agenda. 
They  raise  fundamental  issues  and  are 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  overall  U.S.- 
Soviet relationship.  Their  resolution 
would  represent  a  crucial  step  toward 
the  kind  of  world  that  all  Americans 
seek  and  have  been  seeking  for  over 
forty  years. 

Joining  Others'  Strength  to  Ourt. 
The  second  reality  that  shapes  Ameri- 
ca's approach  to  regional  security  Is 
the  need  to  join  our  own  strength  to 
the  efforts  of  others  In  working 
toward  our  common  goals. 

Throughout  the  postwar  period,  our 
country  has  played  an  enormous  role 
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in  helping  other  nations,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  to  protect  their 
freedom.  Through  NATO  we  commit- 
ted ourselves  to  the  defense  of  Ehirope 
against  Soviet  attack.  Through  the 
Marshall  Plan  we  helped  Western 
Euorpe  to  rebuild  its  economy  and 
strengthen  democratic  institutions. 
We  sent  American  troops  to  Korea  to 
repel  a  Communist  invasion.  America 
was  an  ardent  champion  of  decoloniza- 
tion. We  provided  security  assistance 
to  help  friends  and  allies  around  the 
world  defend  themselves.  We  extended 
our  hand  to  those  governments  that 
sought  to  free  themselves  from  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  Union;  success 
in  such  efforts— whether  by  Yugoslav- 
ia, Egypt.  China  or  others— has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  international 
security. 

Despite  our  economic  and  military 
strength  and  our  leading  political  role, 
the  pursuit  of  American  goals  has 
always  required  cooperation  with  like- 
minded  partners.  The  problems  we 
face  today,  however,  make  cooperation 
with  others  even  more  important.  This 
is  in  part  a  result  of  the  limits  on  our 
own  resources,  of  the  steady  growth  in 
the  power  of  our  adversaries,  and  of 
the  Americjui  people's  understandable 
reluctance  to  shoulder  alone  burdens 
that  are  properly  shared  with  others. 
But  most  important,  we  want  to  coop- 
erate with  others  because  of  the 
nature  of  our  goals.  Stable  regional  so- 
lutions depend  over  the  long  term  on 
what  those  most  directly  affected  can 
contribute.  If  interference  by  outsiders 
can  be  ended,  regional  security  is  best 
protected  by  the  free  and  independent 
countries  of  each  region. 

The  Democratic  Revolution.  If 
American  policy  can  succeed  only  in 
cooperation  with  others,  then  the 
third  critical  development  of  the  past 
decade  offers  special  hope:  it  is  the 
democratic  revolution,  a  trend  that 
has  significantly  increased  the  ranks 
of  those  around  the  world  who  share 
America's  commitment  to  national  in- 
dependence and  popular  rule. 

The  democracies  that  survived  or 
emerged  from  the  ruins  of  the  Second 
World  War— Western  Europe,  Japan, 
and  a  handful  of  others— have  now 
been  joined  by  many  others  across  the 
globe.  Here  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, the  1980's  have  been  a  decade 
of  transition  to  democracy.  Today, 
over  90  percent  of  the  population  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  live 
under  governments  that  are  democrat- 
ic—In contrast  to  only  one-third  a 
decade  ago.  In  less  than  6  years,  popu- 
larly elected  democrats  have  replaced 
dictators  in  Argentina.  Bolivia.  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala,  Honduras,  Peru, 
Brazil,  Oruguay,  and  Grenada. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  see 
friends  and  allies  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  Earlier  in  this  decade,  the 
people  of  Turkey  fought  back  a  vio- 
lent assault  on  democracy  from  both 


left  and  right.  Similarly,  since  the  fall 
of  Vietnam,  the  non-Communist  na- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia  have  rallied  to- 
gether: with  prosperous  economies, 
and  effective,  increasingly  democratic 
national  governments,  they  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  on  the  world 
stage. 

These  trends  are  far  from  acciden- 
tal. Ours  is  a  time  of  enormous  social 
and  technological  change  everywhere, 
and  one  country  after  another  is  dis- 
covering that  only  free  peoples  can 
make  the  most  of  this  change.  Coim- 
tries  that  want  progress  without  plu- 
ralism, without  freedom,  are  finding 
that  it  cannot  be  done. 

In  this  global  revolution,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  where  America  stands. 
The  American  people  believe  in 
human  rights  and  oppose  tyranny  in 
whatever  form,  whether  of  the  left  or 
the  right.  We  use  our  influence  to  en- 
courage democratic  change,  in  careful 
ways  that  respect  other  countries'  tra- 
ditions and  political  realities  as  well  as 
the  security  threats  that  many  of 
them  face  from  external  or  internal 
forces  of  totalitarianism. 

The  people  of  the  Philippines  are 
now  revitalizing  their  democratic  tra- 
ditions. The  people  of  Haiti  have  their 
first  chance  in  three  decades  to  direct 
their  own  affairs.  Advocates  of  peace- 
ful political  change  in  South  Africa 
are  seeking  an  alternative  to  violence 
as  well  as  to  apartheid.  All  these  ef- 
forts evoke  the  deepest  American  sym- 
pathy. American  support  will  be  ready, 
in  these  countries  and  elsewhere,  to 
help  democracy  succeed. 

But  the  democratic  revolution  does 
not  stop  here.  There  is  another,  newer 
phenomenon  as  well.  In  recent  years, 
Soviet  ambitions  in  the  developing 
world  have  nm  head-on  into  a  new 
form  of  resistance.  Peoples  on  every 
continent  are  insisting  on  their  right 
to  national  independence  and  their 
right  to  choose  their  government  free 
of  coercion.  The  Soviets  overreached 
in  the  1970's,  at  a  time  when  America 
weakened  itself  by  its  internal  divi- 
sions. In  the  1980's  the  Soviets  and 
their  clients  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
consolidate  these  gains— in  part  be- 
cause of  the  revival  of  American  and 
Western  self-confidence,  but  mainly 
because  of  the  courageous  forces  of  in- 
digenous resistance.  Growing  resist- 
ance movements  now  challenge  Com- 
munist regimes  installed  or  main- 
tained by  the  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  colonial  agents— 
in  Afghanistan,  Angola,  Cambodia, 
Ethiopia,  and  Nicaragua. 

We  did  not  create  this  historical 
phenomenon,  but  we  must  not  fail  to 
respond  to  it. 

In  Afghanistan,  Moscow's  invasion 
to  preserve  the  puppet  government  it 
installed  has  met  stiff  and  growing  re- 
sistance by  Afghans  who  are  fighting 
and  dying  for  their  country's  inde- 
pendence. Democratic  forces  in  Cam- 


bodia, once  all  but  annihilated  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  are  now  waging  a  simi- 
lar battle  against  occupation  and  a 
puppet  regime  imposed  by  Communist 
Vietnam. 

In  Angola,  Jonas  Savimbi  and  his 
UNITA  forces  have  waged  an  armed 
struggle  against  the  Soviet-  and 
Cuban-backed  Marxist  regime,  and  in 
recent  years  UNITA  has  steadily  ex- 
panded the  territory  under  its  control. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  democratic  resist- 
ance forces  fighting  against  another 
Soviet-  and  Cuban-backed  regime  have 
been  holding  their  own— despite  their 
lack  of  significant  outside  help,  and 
despite  the  massive  influx  of  the  most 
sophisticated  Soviet  weaponry  and 
thousands  of  Soviet,  Cuban,  and 
Soviet-bloc  advisers. 

The  failure  of  these  Soviet  client  re- 
gimes to  consolidate  themselves  only 
confirms  the  moral  and  political  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Leninist  model.  No  one 
can  be  surprised  by  this.  But  it  also  re- 
flects the  dangerous  and  destabilizing 
international  impact  that  even  unpop- 
ular Leninist  regimes  can  have.  None 
of  these  struggles  is  a  purely  internal 
one.  As  I  told  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  last  year,  the  assault  of 
such  regimes  on  their  own  people  in- 
evitably becomes  a  menace  to  their 
neighbors.  Hence  the  threats  to  Paki- 
stan and  Thailand  by  the  powerful  oc- 
cupying armies  in  Afghanistan  and 
Cambodia.  Hence  the  Insecurity  of  El 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras  in 
the  face  of  the  Nicaraguan  military 
build-up. 

Soviet-style  dictatorships,  in  short, 
are  an  almost  unique  threat  to  peace, 
both  before  and  after  they  consolidate 
their  rule.  Before,  because  the  war 
they  wage  against  their  own  people 
does  not  always  stay  within  their  own 
borders.  And  after,  because  the  elimi- 
nation of  opposition  at  home  frees 
their  hand  for  subversion  abroad. 
Cuba's  foreign  adventures  of  the  past 
decade  are  a  warning  to  the  neighbors 
of  Communist  regimes  everywhere. 

The  drive  for  national  freedom  and 
popular  rule  takes  different  forms  in 
different  countries,  for  each  nation  is 
the  authentic  product  of  a  unique  his- 
tory and  culture.  In  one  case,  a  peo- 
ple's resistance  may  spring  from  deep 
religious  belief;  in  another,  from  the 
bonds  of  ethnic  or  tribal  solidarity;  in 
yet  another,  from  the  grievances  of  co- 
lonial rule,  or  from  the  failure  of  an 
alien  ideology  to  contribute  to  nation- 
al progress.  Our  traditions  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  those  whom  we  help  can 
hardly  be  identical.  And  their  pro- 
grams will  not  always  match  our  own 
experience  and  preferences.  This  is  to 
be  expected.  The  real  question  is:  can 
our  policy— of  active  American  sup- 
port—increase the  likelihood  of  demo- 
cratic outcomes?  I  believe  it  can. 


III.  THE  TOOLS  OP  AMZRICAN  POLICY. 

These  three  realities  of  the  SO's— the 
new  thrust  of  Soviet  interventionism, 
the  need  for  free  nations  to  Join  to- 
gether, the  democratic  revolution— are 
inseparable.  Soviet  power  and  policy 
cannot  be  checked  without  the  active 
commitment  of  the  United  States.  And 
we  cannot  achieve  lasting  results  with- 
out giving  support  to— and  receiving 
support  from— those  whose  goals  coin- 
cide with  ours. 

These  realities  call  for  new  ways  of 
thinking  about  how  to  cope  with  the 
challenge  of  Soviet  power.  Since  Harry 
Truman's  day,  through  administra- 
tions of  both  parties,  American  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  has  consist- 
ently set  itself  the  goal  of  containing 
Soviet  expansionism.  Today  that  goal 
is  more  relevant  and  more  important 
than  ever.  But  how  do  we  achieve  it  in 
today's  new  conditions? 

First  of  all,  we  must  face  up  to  the 
arrogant  Soviet  pretension  known  as 
the  Brezhnev  Doctrine:  the  claim  that 
Soviet  gains  are  irreversible;  that  once 
a  Soviet  client  begins  to  oppress  its 
people  and  threaten  its  neighbors  it 
must  be  allowed  to  oppress  and  threat- 
en them  forever.  This  claim  has  no 
moral  or  political  validity  whatsoever. 
Regimes  that  cannot  live  in  peace  with 
either  their  own  people  or  their  neigh- 
bors forfeit  their  legitimacy  in  world 
affairs. 

Second,  we  must  take  full  account  of 
the  striking  trend  that  I  have  men- 
tioned: the  growing  ranks  of  those 
who  share  our  interests  and  values.  In 
1945  so  much  of  the  burden  of  defend- 
ing freedom  rested  on  our  shoulders 
alone.  In  the  1970's  some  Americans 
were  pessimistic  about  whether  our 
values  of  democracy  and  freedom  were 
relevant  to  the  new  developing  na- 
tions. Now  we  know  the  answer.  The 
growing  appeal  to  democracy,  the 
desire  of  all  nations  for  true  independ- 
ence, are  the  hopeful  basis  for  a  new 
world  of  peace  and  security  into  the 
next  century.  A  world  of  diversity,  a 
world  in  which  other  nations  choose 
their  own  course  freely,  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  our  values— because  we 
know  free  peoples  never  choose  tyran- 
ny. 

To  promote  these  goals,  America  has 
a  range  of  foreign  policy  tools.  Our  in- 
volvement should  always  be  prudent 
and  realistic,  but  we  should  remember 
that  our  tools  work  best  when  Joined 
together  in  a  coherent  strategy  con- 
sistently applied.  Diplomacy  unsup- 
ported by  power  is  mere  talk.  Power 
that  is  not  guided  by  our  political  pur- 
poses can  create  nothing  of  permanent 
value. 

The  two  tools  of  U.S.  policy  without 
which  few  American  interests  will  be 
secure  are  our  own  military  strength 
and  the  vitality  of  our  economy.  The 
defense  forces  of  the  United  States  are 
crucial  to  maintaining  the  stable  envi- 
ronment in  which  diplomacy  can  be  ef- 


fective, In  which  our  friends  and  allies 
csoi  be  confident  of  our  protection, 
and  in  which  our  adversaries  can  be 
deterred.  And  our  economic  dynamism 
not  only  provides  the  resources  essen- 
tial to  sustain  our  policies,  but  conveys 
a  deeper  message  that  Is  being  better 
understood  all  the  time,  even  by  our 
adversaries:  free,  pluralist  societies 
work. 

The  failure  to  maintain  our  military 
capabilities  and  our  economic  strength 
in  the  1970's  was  as  important  as  any 
other  single  factor  in  encouraging 
Soviet  expansionism.  By  reviving  both 
of  them  In  the  1980'8  we  deny  our  ad- 
versaries opportunities  and  deter  ag- 
gression. We  make  It  easier  for  other 
countries  to  launch  sustained  econom- 
ic growth,  to  build  popular  Institu- 
tions, and  to  contribute  on  their  own 
to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Trans- 
fers. When  Soviet  policy  succeeds  In 
establishing  a  regional  foothold— 
whether  through  Invasion  as  in  Af- 
ghanistan or  Cambodia,  or  sponsor- 
ship of  local  Leninists  as  In  Nicara- 
gua—our first  priority  must  be  to  bol- 
ster the  security  of  friends  most  di- 
rectly threatened.  This  has  been  the 
reason  for  Increasing  our  security  as- 
sistance for  Pakistan,  Thailand,  and 
the  friendly  democratic  states  of  Cen- 
tral America.  U.S.  aid  to  Pakistan  has 
been  indispensable  In  demonstrating 
that  we  win  not  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  gain  hegemony  over  all 
within  reach  of  Its  growing  power.  By 
raising  and  sustaining  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor after  the  Communist  guerrillas' 
failed  "final  offensive"  of  1981.  we 
showed  that  controversy  here  at  home 
could  not  stop  us  from  backing  a 
friendly  and  democratic  government 
under  threat. 

Similarly,  by  providing  needed 
equipment  to  friends  in  the  Middle 
East— whether  to  democratic  Israel,  or 
to  longstanding  friends  In  the  Arab 
world  who  face  clear  and  present  radi- 
cal threats— we  contribute  to  stability 
and  peace  In  a  vital  region  of  the 
world. 

By  supporting  the  efforts  of  others 
to  strengthen  their  own  defense,  we 
frequently  do  as  much  for  our  own  se- 
curity as  through  our  own  defense 
budget.  Security  assistance  to  others  Is 
a  security  bargain  for  us.  We  must, 
however,  remember  that  states  hostile 
to  us  seek  the  same  sort  of  bargains  at 
our  expense.  For  this  reason,  we  must 
be  sure  that  the  resources  we  commit 
are  adequate  to  the  Job.  In  the  first 
half  of  this  decade,  Libyan  and  Irani- 
an aid  to  Communist  Nicaragua,  for 
example,  totaled  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  U.S.  aid  to  the  demo- 
cratic opposition.  Soviet  assistance  to 
Vietnam,  at  nearly  $2  billion  annually, 
far  outstrips  U.S.  support  for  any 
country  save  those  that  signed  the 
Camp  David  peace  accords.  Soviet  sup- 
port for  Cuba  Is  larger  still. 


Economic  Attittance.  In  speaking  of 
Central  America  in  1982,  I  said  that 
"economic  disaster  [had]  provided  a 
fresh  opening  to  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom, national  Independence,  and 
peaceful  development."  We  cannot  In- 
dulge the  hope  that  economic  re* 
sponses  alone  are  enough  to  prevent 
this  political  exploitation,  but  an  ef- 
fective American  policy  must  address 
both  the  short-term  and  long-term  di- 
mensions of  economic  distress.  In  the 
short  term  our  goal  is  stabilization:  in 
the  long  term,  sustained  growth  and 
progress  by  encouraging  market-ori- 
ented reform. 

In  Central  America,  for  example,  the 
dollar  value  of  our  economic  aid  has 
consistently  been  three,  four,  or  five 
times  as  much  as  our  security  assist- 
ance. In  1985  the  former  totaled  1975 
million,  the  latter,  only  $227  million. 

Over  the  long  term,  America's  most 
effective  contribution  to  self-sustain- 
ing growth  Is  not  through  direct  aid 
but  through  helping  these  economies 
to  earn  their  own  way.  The  vigorous 
expansion  of  our  own  economy  has  al- 
ready spurred  growth  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  as  well  as  else- 
where. But  this  healthy  expansion  of 
the  global  economy— which  benefits  us 
as  well  as  others— depends  crucially  on 
maintaining  a  fair  and  open  trading 
system.  Protectionism  Is  both  danger- 
ous and  expensive.  Its  costs  Include 
not  only  the  waste  of  resources  and 
higher  prices  In  our  own  economy,  but 
also  the  blow  to  poorer  nations  around 
the  world  that  are  struggling  for  de- 
mocracy but  vulnerable  to  anti-demo- 
cratic subversion. 

Diplomatic  Initiatives.  Some  have 
argued  that  the  regional  wars  In  which 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  embroiled  provide 
an  opportunity  to  "bleed"  the  Soviets. 
This  Is  not  our  policy.  We  consider 
these  wars  dangerous  to  U.S.-Sovlet  re- 
lations and  tragic  for  the  suffering 
peoples  directly  Involved. 

For  those  reasons,  military  solutions 
are  not  the  goal  of  American  policy. 
International  peace  and  security  re- 
quire both  sides  In  these  struggles  to 
be  prepared  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  negotiate  political  solutions.  The 
forms  of  such  negotiations  may  vary, 
but  In  all  of  these  conflicts  political  ef- 
forts (and  the  Improvement  of  Inter- 
nal political  conditions)  are  essential 
to  ending  the  violence,  promoting  free- 
dom and  national  self-determination, 
and  bringing  real  hope  for  regional  se- 
curity. 

With  these  goals  in  mind,  in  my  ad- 
dress to  the  UN  General  Assembly  last 
fall,  I  put  forward  a  plan  for  beginning 
to  resolve  a  series  of  regional  conflicts 
In  which  Leninist  regimes  have  made 
war  against  their  own  peoples.  My  Ini- 
tiative was  meant  to  complement  dip- 
lomatic efforts  already  underway.  To 
all  of  these  efforts  the  United  States 
has  given  the  strongest  possible  sup- 
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port.  We  have  done  so  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  clients 
have  usually  resisted  negotiations,  or 
have  approached  the  table  primarily 
for  tactical  purposes.  We  intend,  in 
fact,  to  redouble  our  effort  through  a 
series  of  bilateral  discussions  with  the 
Soviets. 

In  Afghanistan,  we  strongly  support 
the  diplomatic  efforts  conducted 
under  UN  auspices.  We  see  no  clear 
sign  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  faced 
up  to  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  its 
troops,  which  remains  the  central 
issue  of  the  negotiations.  But  we  will 
persist. 

In  southern  Africa,  the  recent  an- 
nouncement by  the  South  African  gov- 
enmient  of  a  date  for  the  creation  of 
an  independent  Namibia  provides  a 
new  test  of  its  own  and  of  the  Angolan 
regime's  interest  in  a  settlement  that 
truly  begins  to  reduce  the  threats  to 
security  in  this  region. 

In  Central  America,  President 
Duarte  of  EH  Salvador  has  offered  a 
bold  initiative  that  would  produce 
three  sets  of  simultaneous  peace 
talks— his  own  with  Salvador's  Com- 
munist guerrillas;  U.S.-Nicaragua  bi- 
lateral discussions:  tmd  an  internal 
dialogue  between  the  Communist 
regime  in  Nicaragua  and  the  demo- 
cratic opposition— if  the  Sandinistas 
will  agree  to  the  latter.  My  new  envoy 
for  Central  America,  Ambassador 
Philip  Habib,  will  pursue  the  Duarte 
initiative  as  his  first  responsibility. 

In  Cambodia,  we  support  ASEAN— 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations— in  its  intensive  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  promote  Cambodia  self-deter- 
mination and  an  end  to  Vietnam's 
brutal  occupation. 

Support  for  Freedom  Fighters.  In  all 
these  regions,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
clients  would  of  course  prefer  victory 
to  compromise.  That  is  why  in  Af- 
ghanistan, in  Southeast  Asisa,  in 
southern  Africa,  and  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, diplomatic  hopes  depend  on 
whether  the  Soviets  see  that  victory  is 
excluded.  In  each  case,  resistance 
forces  fighting  against  Communist  tyr- 
anny deserve  our  support. 

The  form  and  extent  of  support  we 
provide  must  be  carefully  weighed  in 
each  case.  Because  a  popularly  sup- 
ported Insurgency  enjoys  some  natural 
military  advantages,  our  help  need  not 
always  be  massive  to  make  a  differ- 
ence. But  it  must  be  more  than  simply 
symbolic:  our  help  should  give  free- 
dom fighters  the  chance  to  rally  the 
people  to  their  side.  As  John  Kennedy 
observed  of  another  nation  striving  to 
protect  its  freedom,  it  is  ultimately 
their  struggle:  winning  inevitably  de- 
pends more  on  them  than  on  any  out- 
siders. America  cannot  fight  every- 
one's battle  for  freedom.  But  we  must 
not  deny  others  the  chance  to  fight 
their  battle  themselves. 

In  some  instances,  American  inter- 
ests will  be  served  best  if  we  can  keep 


the  details  of  our  help— in  particular, 
how  it  is  provided— out  of  view.  The 
Soviets  will  bring  enormous  pressure 
to  bear  to  stop  outside  help  to  resist- 
ance forces:  while  we  can  well  with- 
stand the  pressure,  small  friends  and 
allies  may  be  much  more  vulnerable. 
That  is  why  publicity  for  such  details 
sometimes  only  exposes  those  whom 
we  are  trying  to  help,  or  those  who  are 
helping  us,  to  greater  danger.  When 
this  is  the  case,  a  President  must  be 
able  to  work  with  the  Congress  to 
extend  needed  support  without  public- 
ity. Those  who  make  it  hard  to  extend 
support  in  this  way  when  necessary 
awe  taking  from  our  hands  an  impor- 
tant tool  to  protect  American  inter- 
ests. Other  governments  that  find 
they  cannot  work  with  us  on  a  confi- 
dential basis  will  often  be  forced  not 
to  work  with  us  at  all.  To  hobble  our- 
selves in  this  way  makes  it  harder  to 
shape  events  while  problems  are  still 
manageable.  It  means  we  are  certain 
to  face  starker  choices  down  the  road. 

Nowhere  is  this  clearer  than  in  Cen- 
tral America.  The  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists have  actively  sought  to  subvert 
their  neighbors  since  the  very  moment 
they  took  power.  There  can  be  no  re- 
gional peace  in  Central  America— or 
wherever  Soviet  client  regimes  have 
taken  power- so  long  as  such  aggres- 
sive policies  face  no  resistance.  Sup- 
port for  resistance  forces  shows  those 
who  threaten  the  peace  that  they 
have  no  military  option,  and  that  ne- 
gotiations represent  the  only  realistic 
course. 

Conmiunist  rulers  do  not  voluntarily 
or  in  a  single  step  relinquish  control 
and  open  their  nations  to  popular  rule. 
But  there  is  no  historical  basis  for 
thinking  that  Leninist  regimes  are  the 
only  ones  that  caui  Indefinitely  Ignore 
armed  insurgencies  and  the  disintegra- 
tion of  their  own  political  base.  The 
conditions  that  a  growing  Insurgency 
can  create— high  military  desertion 
rates,  general  strikes,  economic  short- 
ages, Infrastructural  breakdowns,  to 
name  just  a  few— can  In  turn  create 
policy  fissures  even  within  a  leader- 
ship that  has  had  no  change  of  heart. 

This  is  the  opportunity  that  the 
freedom  fighters  of  the  80's  hope  to 
seize,  but  It  will  not  exist  forever, 
either  In  Central  America  or  else- 
where. When  the  mechanisms  of  re- 
pression are  fully  In  place  and  consoli- 
dated, the  task  of  countering  such  a 
regime's  policies— both  internal  and 
external— becomes  Incomparably 

harder.  That  Is  why  the  Nicaraguan 
regime  is  so  bent  on  extinguishing  the 
vestiges  of  pluralism  in  Nicaraguan  so- 
ciety. It  is  why  our  own  decisions  can 
no  longer  be  deferred. 

rv.  RXGIONAL  SBCURITY  AND  H.S.-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 

My  administration  has  Insisted  that 
the  Issue  of  regional  security  must 
have  a  prominent  place  on  the  agenda 
of  U.S-Soviet  relations. 


We  have  heard  It  said,  however,  that 
while  talking  about  these  issues  is  a 
good  idea,  the  United  States  should 
not  be  Involved  In  other  ways.  Some 
people  see  risks  of  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union:  others,  no  chance 
that  the  Soviets  would  ever  reduce 
their  commitment  to  their  clients. 

I  challenge  both  of  these  views. 

A  policy  whose  only  goal  was  to  pour 
fuel  on  existing  fires  would  obviously 
be  irresponsible  but  America's  ap- 
proach is  completely  different.  Our 
policy  is  designed  to  keep  regional  con- 
flicts from  spreading,  and  thereby  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  superpower  confron- 
tations. Our  aim  Is  not  to  Increase  the 
dangers  to  which  regional  states 
friendly  to  us  are  exposed,  but  to 
reduce  them.  We  do  so  by  making 
clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  cli- 
ents that  we  will  stand  behind  our 
friends.  Talk  alone  will  not  accomplish 
this.  That  is  why  our  security  assist- 
ance package  for  Pakistan— and  for 
Thailand  and  Zaire— is  so  important, 
and  why  we  have  increased  our  help  to 
democratic  states  of  Central  America. 
We  have  made  clear  that  there  would 
be  no  gain  from  widening  these  con- 
flicts. We  have  done  so  without  em- 
broiling American  forces  in  struggles 
that  others  are  ready  to  fight  on  their 
own. 

Our  goal.  In  short— indeed  our  neces- 
sity—Is  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  policies  on  which  It  embarked 
in  the  70's  cannot  work.  We  cannot  be 
completely  sure  how  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship calculates  the  benefits  of  rela- 
tionships with  clients.  No  one  should 
underestimate  the  tenacity  of  such  a 
powerful  and  resilient  opponent. 

Yet  there  are  reasons  to  think  that 
the  present  time  is  especially  propi- 
tious for  raising  doubts  on  the  Soviet 
side  about  the  wisdom  of  Its  client  ties. 
The  same  facts  about  the  democratic 
revolution  that  we  can  see  Eu-e  visible 
in  Moscow.  The  harmful  impact  that 
Moscow's  conduct  in  the  developing 
world  had  on  Western  readings  of  Its 
Intentions  in  the  last  decade  Is  also 
well  known.  There  Is  no  time  In  which 
Soviet  policy  reviews  and  reassess- 
ments are  more  likely  than  in  a  succes- 
sion period,  especially  when  many 
problems  have  been  accumulating  for 
some  time.  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev himself  made  this  point  last  year 
when  he  asked  American  Interviewers 
whether  It  wasn't  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  required  International  calm  to 
deal  with  Its  internal  problems. 

Our  answer  to  this  question  can  be 
very  simple.  We  desire  calm,  too,  and— 
even  more  to  the  point— so  do  the  na- 
tions now  embroiled  in  conflict  with 
regimes  enjoying  massive  Soviet  sup- 
port. Let  the  Soviet  Union  begin  to 
contribute  to  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  these  conflicts. 


v.  CONCLUSION 

I  have  often  said  that  the  tide  of  the 
future  is  a  freedom  tide.  If  so,  it  Is  also 
a  peace  tide,  for  the  surest  guarantee 
we  have  of  peace  Is  national  freedom 
and  democratic  government. 

In  the  long  struggle  to  reach  these 
goals,  we  are  at  a  crossroads.  A  great 
deal  hangs  on  America's  staying  power 
and  steadfast  conunltment. 

If  America  stays  committed,  we  are 
more  likely  to  have  diplomatic  solu- 
tions than  military  ones. 

If  America  stays  committed,  we  are 
more  likely  to  have  democratic  out- 
comes than  totalitarian  ones. 

If  American  stays  committed,  we  will 
find  that  those  who  share  our  goals 
can  do  their  part,  and  ease  burdens 
that  we  might  otherwise  bear  alone. 

If  America  stays  committed,  we  can 
solve  problems  while  they  are  still 
manageable  and  avoid  harder  choices 
later. 

And  If  America  stays  committed,  we 
are  more  likely  to  convince  the  Soviet 
Union  that  Its  competition  with  us 
must  be  peaceful. 

The  American  people  remain  com- 
mitted to  a  world  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. They  want  an  effective  foreign 
policy,  which  shapes  events  In  accord- 
ance with  our  ideals  and  does  not  just 
react,  passively  and  timidly,  to  the  ac- 
tions of  others.  Backing  away  from 
this  challenge  will  not  bring  peace.  It 
will  only  mean  that  others  who  are 
hostile  to  everything  we  believe  in  will 
have  a  freer  hand  to  work  their  will  In 
the  world. 

Important  choices  now  rest  with  the 
Congress:  Whether  to  undercut  the 
President  at  a  moment  when  regional 
negotiations  are  underway  auid  U.S.- 
Soviet diplomacy  is  entering  a  new 
phase:  to  betray  those  struggling 
against  tyraimy  In  different  regions  of 
the  world,  Including  our  own  neighbor- 
hood; or  to  join  In  a  bipartisan  nation- 
al endeavor  to  strengthen  both  free- 
dom and  peace. 

I  have  no  doubt  which  course  the 
American  people  want. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  March  14,  1986. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

8.J.  Res.  305.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  21.  1986.  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day";  and 

8.J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  year  of  1987  as  the  "National  Year  of 
Thankglvlng." 

The  message  also  aimounced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
Joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 


H.J.  Res.  546.  Joint  resolution  recosnlzlng 
Bobby  Fisher  as  the  Official  World  Chess 
Champion. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution.  In  which 
It  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  281.  A  concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  the  achievements  of  the  Ireland 
Fund  and  Its  founder  Dr.  Anthony  J.F. 
O'Brien. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.J.  Res.  546.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
Bobby  Fisher  as  the  Official  World  Chess 
Champion:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  281.  A  concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  the  achievements  of  the  Ireland 
Fund  and  Its  founder  Dr.  Anthony  J.F. 
O'Brien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions was  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  following  joint 
resolution;  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

8.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
Central  America  pursuant  to  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1986. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2686.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Military  Manpower  and  Personnel  Policy), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire  or 
Imminent  danger  for  calendar  year  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2687.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Military  Manpower  and  Personnel  Policy), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  concerning  officer  responsibility  pay 
for  calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2688.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1906. 
as  amended,  to  permit  the  use  of  park  en- 
trance, admission,  and  recreation  use  fees 
for  the  operation  of  the  National  Park 
System,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2689.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  Jointly,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  grazing  fee  review  and  evalua- 
tion report  and  the  experimental  steward- 


ship report:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-a690.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1985:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2091.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  activities  concerning  enforcement  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Registrant  Protec- 
tion Act  covering  the  period  from  date  of 
enactment  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2892.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  President's  third  special  message  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1986,  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  and  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2693.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  national  security  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2e94.  A  communication  from  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, for  operation  and  maintenance,  and 
for  working  capital  funds,  to  prescribe  per- 
sonnel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2695.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-269e.  A  communication  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  Resources.  Community 
and  Economic  Development  Division.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  transmitting  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Synthetic 
Fuels-Status  of  the  Great  Plains  Coal  Gas- 
ification Project";  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2097.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1968:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2698.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  In- 
creases In  the  level  of  assets  a  recipient  of 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits  can 
own  and  still  remain  eligible;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

BC-2e99.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  on  competl- 
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tion  advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2700.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  (Administra- 
tion) transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2701.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1985:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2702.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  compensation  for  dis- 
abled veterans  and  the  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  surviving 
spouses  and  children  of  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

EC-2703.  A  conununication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  cumulative 
report  on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals 
dated  March  1.  1986:  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  Janury  30.  1975.  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

EC-2704.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  eighth  annual  report  on  the 
progress  being  made  toward  the  provisions 
of  a  free  appropriate  public  education  to  all 
handicapped  children:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hecht): 

S.  2194.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  40  acres  in  Nevada  to  the  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Reno/Las  Vegas:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 

S.  2195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Co6e  of  1954  to  provide  tax-exempt 
status  for  organizations  which  assist  in  in- 
troducing into  public  use  technology  devel- 
oped by  operating  research  organizations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 

S.  2196.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  C(xle.  to  improve  procedures  for  the 
acquisition  of  spare  and  repair  parts,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevcms): 

S.  2197.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  an  optional  early 
retirement  program  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  »4r.  GORTON: 
S.  2195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax- 


exempt  status  for  organizations  which 
assist  in  introducing  into  public  use 
technology  developed  by  operating  re- 
search organizations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATtJS  FOR  CERTAIN  ORGAlflZA- 
TIONS  INTRODUCING  FOR  PUBLIC  USE  TBCH- 
NOLOCY  DEVELOPED  BY  OPERATING  RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATIONS 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
clarify  the  tax  status  of  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations that  assist  in  taking  tech- 
nology out  of  our  Nation's  laboratories 
and  transferring  it  to  industry  and 
commerce.  Clarifying  the  tax  status  of 
those  organizations  will  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  transfer  of  technology 
so  that  the  economy  and  the  public 
will  have  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  new  products. 

The  need  for  practical  transfer  of  re- 
search results  to  the  marketplace  ap- 
pears to  be  greater  than  ever.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness  has  warned  that  the 
United  States  is  losing  its  ability  to 
compete  in  world  markets.  The  Com- 
mission's 1985  report  notes  that  the 
United  States  has  lost  world  market 
share  in  7  out  of  10  high-technology 
sectors. 

Although  foreign  trade  barriers  have 
contributed  to  this  decline,  the  Com- 
mission stated  that  a  basic  problem  is 
the  failure  of  American  high-technolo- 
gy companies  to  translate  new  tech- 
nology consistently  into  competitive 
products.  The  Commission  also  noted 
that  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
provide  its  own  technologies  to  manu- 
facturing. Robotics,  automation,  and 
statistical  quality  control  were  all  first 
developed  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
recent  years  they  have  been  more  ef- 
fectively applied  in  other  countries. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Tech- 
nology, and  Space  held  hearings  on 
technology  transfer  last  year.  During 
the  course  of  those  hearings,  we 
learned  of  the  development  of  new  in- 
stitutions aimed  at  bringing  technolo- 
gy out  of  the  laboratory.  Cooperative 
service  organizations  represent  one 
such  promising  new  institution.  These 
privately  funded  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions form  a  necessary  link  in  the 
process  of  effectively  bringing  technol- 
ogy out  of  our  Nation's  laboratories  by 
identifying  and  commercializing  new 
technology.  They  license  new  technol- 
ogies, help  form  startup  companies, 
and  assist  in  establishing  research  and 
development  partnerships. 

A  recent  Tax  Court  decision,  howev- 
er, threatens  to  cut-off  this  innovative 
mechanism  for  promoting  technology 
transfer.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  takes  a  step  toward  improving 
our  Nation's  ability  to  transfer  tech- 
nology by  clarifying  the  status  of  pri- 
vately funded  nonprofit  organizations. 
This  clarification  will  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  organiza- 
tions and  help  ensure  that  our  Nation 


remains  on  the  cutting  edge  of  techno- 
logical change.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

S.  2195 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  FOR  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS INTRODIICING  INTO  PUBLIC 
USE  TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPED  BY 
OPERATING  RESEARCH  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  Generai Section  501  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1*54  (relating  to  ex- 
emption from  tax  on  corporations,  certain 
trusts,  etc.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (m)  as  sub- 
section (n),  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  Organizations  Introducing  Into 
PuBUc  Use  Technology  Developed  by  Op- 
erating Research  Organizations.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  an  organization  shall  be 
treated  as  an  organization  organized  and  op- 
erated exclusively  for  charitable  purposes  if 
such  organization— 

"(1)  is  organized  and  operated  exclusive- 
ly- 

"(A)  to  provide  for  (directly  or  by  arrang- 
ing for  and  supervising  the  performance  by 
independent  contractors)— 

"(i)  reviewing  technology  disclosures  from 
operating  research  organizations, 

"(11)  obtaining  protection  for  such  tech- 
nology through  patents,  copyrights,  or 
other  means,  and 

"(iii)  licensing,  sale,  or  other  exploitation 
of  such  technology, 

•'(B)  to  distribute  the  income  therefrom, 
after  payment  of  expenses  and  other 
amounts  agreed  upon  with  originating  re- 
search organizations,  to  such  research  orga- 
nizations, and 

'•(C)  to  make  research  grants  to  such  re- 
search organizations. 

••(2)  regularly  provides  the  services  and  re- 
search grants  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  ex- 
clusively to  1  or  more  operating  research  or- 
ganizations each  of  which— 

•■(A)  is  an  organization  described  in  sub- 
section (c)(3)  or  the  income  of  which  is  ex- 
cluded from  taxation  imder  section  115,  and 

••(B)  is  an  organization— 

•(1)  described  in  clause  (ii),  (111),  (Iv),  or  (v) 
of  section  170<bKl)(A),  or 

••(11)  described  in  clause  (viii)  of  section 
170(b)(1)(A),  whose  primary  activity  is  the 
conduct  of  research, 

except  that  research  grants  may  be  made  to 
such  operating  research  organizations 
through  an  organization  described  in  para- 
graph (3).  and 

••(3)  is  controlled  by  1  or  more  organiza- 
tions, each  of  which— 

••(A)  is  an  organization  described  in  sub- 
section (cK3)  or  the  income  of  which  is  ex- 
cluded from  taxation  under  section  115.  and 

"(B)  may  be  a  recipient  of  the  services  or 
research  grants  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  any  organi- 
zation which,  by  reason  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  is  an  organization  described  in 
subsection  (c)<3)  and  exempt  from  taxation 
under  subsection  (a),  shall  be  treated  as  an 


section 


organization        described        in 
170<bKlKAHll).". 

(b)  Eitective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1985.* 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  2196.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  Improve  proce- 
dures for  the  acquisition  of  spare  and 
repair  parts,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  IMPKOVEICENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Defense  Acqui- 
sition Improvements  Act  of  1986  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  issues  raised  during 
hearings  by  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Policy  Subcommittee  last  fall.  The 
subcommittee  held  four  oversight 
hearings  on  the  implementation  of  the 
1984  defense  procurement  legislation, 
including  the  Competition  in  Con- 
tracting Act,  the  Defense  Procurement 
Reform  Act.  and  the  Small  Business 
and  Federal  Procurement  Competition 
Enhancement  Act.  all  of  which  were 
enacted  in  1984. 

Because  of  the  fundamental  changes 
that  were  put  in  place  with  the  1984 
defense  acquisition  legislation,  many 
people  in  the  defense  community  have 
expressed  grave  concerns  about  the 
impact  of  some  of  the  changes  on  the 
acquisition  process.  By  exercising  its 
oversight  role,  our  subcommittee  pro- 
vided a  public  fonmi  for  airing  of  spe- 
cific concerns.  We  also  solicited  specif- 
ic proposals  for  modifications  to  exist- 
ing defense  acquisition  statutes  from 
all  the  witnesses. 

We  conducted  four  hearings  begin- 
ning on  October  17  and  continuing 
through  November  13.  during  which 
we  heard  from  Dr.  James  Wade,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui- 
sition and  Logistics,  the  Joint  logistics 
commanders,  and  representatives  from 
industry  and  outside  associations.  We 
have  spent  the  last  several  months 
carefully  reviewing  the  comments  and 
recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  attempts  to 
promote  greater  efficiency  in  defense 
acquisition  we  have  placed  the  highest 
priority  on  responsible  reform.  All  the 
legislation  that  was  passed  through 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  ad- 
dressing improvement  of  the  acquisi- 
tion process  has  had  the  benefit  of 
careful  review  and  deliberation.  None- 
theless, there  are  inevitable  problems 
when  newly  enacted  legislation  is  ap- 
plied to  such  a  complex  area  as  the  de- 
fense acquisition  process.  With  an  un- 
dertaking as  critical  to  national  securi- 
ty as  the  procurement  and  support  of 
military  equipment,  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  review  continually  the  implemen- 
tation of  legislation  changing  the 
process  and  to  make  prudent  changes 
in  the  law  if  necessary. 

Frankly,  we  have  not  seen  fit  to  pro- 
ceed with  most  of  the  suggested 
changes  at  this  time.  In  many  cases, 
the   laws   have  simply   not   been   in 


effect  long  enough  to  provide  clear 
evidence  that  a  given  problem  really 
exists.  In  other  cases,  there  simply  is 
no  clear  cut  path  to  legislate  correc- 
tions to  some  of  the  serious  trends 
which  many  of  our  witnesses  present- 
ed to  us.  Finally,  many  of  the  specific 
proposals  appear  to  be  addressed  more 
effectively  through  administrative 
action  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, than  through  a  change  in  the 
law. 

Nonetheless,  we  are  still  reviewing 
the  many  issues  brought  to  the  sub- 
committee's attention.  I  intend  to 
work  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  help  ensure  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  new  legislation  reflects  the 
intent  of  Congress.  When  it  becomes 
clear  that  a  change  in  the  law  is  desir- 
able, I  will  propose  such  changes. 

The  Defense  Acquisition  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1986  is  a  preliminary  step 
in  this  direction.  This  legislation  in- 
cludes three  changes  to  existing  law 
that  clearly  need  to  be  considered  at 
this  time.  Two  of  the  sections  modify 
the  provisions  in  the  Defense  Procure- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1984  and  the 
other  repeals  a  provision  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  of  fiscal  1986. 

The  first  section  of  the  legislation 
clarifies  what  I  believe  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  commer- 
cial pricing  certification  of  spare  or 
repair  parts  sold  to  the  Government. 
This  provision  was  intended  to  ensure 
the  Government  would  pay  no  more 
than  the  lowest  commercially  avail- 
able price  for  spare  or  repair  parts 
that  are  available  to  commercial 
buyers.  Under  the  current  law.  con- 
tractors are  required  to  certify  that 
the  price  being  charged  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  an  item  of  supply  Is  no  more 
than  the  lowest  commercial  price  or  a 
justification  for  the  difference  must 
be  provided.  In  the  attempts  to  formu- 
late the  final  Implementing  regula- 
tions of  this  requirement,  questions 
have  arisen  concerning  the  definition 
of  "items  of  supply"  and  the  term 
"lowest  commercial  price." 

The  new  language  I  am  proposing 
would  clarify  that  this  requirement  is 
intended  to  apply  to  spare  and  repair 
parts  and  that  the  term  "lowest  com- 
mercial price"  refers  to  the  lowest, 
most  recent  price  paid  by  a  commer- 
cial customer  in  the  general  public.  A 
further  change  has  been  added  which 
clarifies  that  the  conmiercial  pricing 
certification  requirement  applies  only 
where  contracts  are  awarded  using 
other  than  competitive  procedures. 

The  second  provision  in  my  bill  clari- 
fies section  1245  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
curement Reform  Act  of  1984.  This 
section  requires  the  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense  to  prescribe  by  regulations  the 
manner  in  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  negotiates  prices  for  supplies 
procured  through  noncompetitive  con- 
tract awards.  The  specific  target  of 


this  provision  was  the  outrageous 
overhead  being  charged  by  contractors 
for  Items  such  as  hammers,  which  the 
contractor  did  not  manufacture  and  to 
which  the  contractor  added  little  or  no 
value  before  passing  them  along  to  the 
Government. 

The  regulations  required  by  section 
1245  are  to  specify  the  Incurred  over- 
head a  contractor  may  appropriately 
allocate  to  supplies  and  to  require  a 
contractor  to  identify  supplies  not 
manufactured  by  him  and  to  which  he 
has  not  contributed  significant  value. 

The  changes  in  this  section  exempt 
two  classes  of  contractors  from  this  re- 
quirement. The  first  are  the  actual 
manufacturers  of  the  Item  being  sold 
to  the  Government  and  the  second  are 
so-called  regular  dealers  who  are  de- 
fined as  those  Individuals  who.  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  acquisition  regula- 
tion: 

Own.  operate,  or  maintain  a  store,  ware- 
house or  other  establishment  In  which  the 
materials,  supplies,  articles,  or  equipment  of 
the  general  character  described  by  the  spec- 
ifications and  required  under  the  contract 
are  bought,  kept  In  stock,  and  sold  to  the 
public  in  the  usual  course  of  business. 

The  first  group  was  not  Intended  to 
be  covered  In  the  regulations.  In  the 
case  of  the  second,  the  free  market 
has  already  worked  to  control  the 
price  and  the  additional  accounting 
burden  Is  superfluous. 

The  final  section  of  my  legislation  is 
a  repeal  of  section  917  of  the  Defense 
Procurement  Improvement  Act  of 
1985  dealing  with  cost  and  price  man- 
agement requirements.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  provision  was  In- 
tended to  require  contractors  to  record 
categories  of  proposed  and  negotiated 
cost  and  pricing  data  In  several  catego- 
ries and  relate  them  to  some  form  of 
industrial  work  measurement  tech- 
nique. 

It  is  unclear  what  benefits  would 
accrue  by  requiring  contractors  to 
record  Information  in  this  form  and 
make  it  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  currently  developing  a  plan 
that  will  require  the  use  of  tailored  in- 
dustrial work  measurement  standards 
in  production  contracts.  Until  we  are 
in  a  better  position  to  gauge  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  DOD  policy,  we  should 
remove  the  cost  and  burden  of  the 
parallel  section  917  accounting  re- 
quirements from  the  law.« 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  2197.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  an  op- 
tional early  retirement  program  for 
Federal  Government  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  OPTIONAL  EARLY 
RETIREMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise,  together  with  Senator  Stevens. 
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chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service,  to  introduce  a  bill  that 
gives  over  400.000  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees the  opportunity  to  voluntarily 
retire  in  1986,  thus  saving  the  taxpay- 
ers several  hundred  million  dollars. 

This  bill  will  enable  many  Federal 
employees  to  retire  immediately  if 
they  desire.  A  number  of  older  Federal 
employees,  although  they  now  lack 
the  age  and  service  needed  to  retire 
under  current  law,  are  ready,  willing 
and  able  to  retire  as  soon  as  they  get  a 
reasonable  opportunity.  Some  of  these 
older  employees  are  able  to  take  at- 
tractive jobs  outside  the  Government, 
while  others  are  financially  able  to 
live  on  the  pensions  they  have  earned 
to  date,  perhaps  by  coordinating  their 
retirement  with  their  spouse's  retire- 
ment. These  people  no  longer  have  to 
wait. 

At  the  same  time,  this  bill  offers  new 
opportunities  to  younger  Federal  em- 
ployees— especially  women  and  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups— who  may  be 
concerned  about  the  shortage  of 
career  opportunities  in  the  Govern- 
ment. By  providing  older  workers  with 
the  opportunity  to  retire,  younger  em- 
ployees may  now  look  forward  to 
brighter  and  more  secure  Federal  ca- 
reers. 

Given  the  current  period  of  budget- 
ary uncertainty,  the  early  retirement 
option  provides  a  positive  way  to 
reduce  the  Federal  payroll.  It  is  no 
secret  that  during  the  next  few  years 
Federal  outlays  must  be  reduced 
sharply.  Private  companies  that  need 
to  cut  costs  commonly  open  up  an 
early  retirement  window,  to  give  their 
employees  a  temporary  option  to 
retire.  That  is  exactly  what  this  bill 
does.  Retirement  benefits  are  costly, 
but  keeping  too  many  employees  on 
the  payroll  can  be  far  more  costly. 
That  cost  is  reflected  in  two  ways. 
People  who  wish  to.  but  cannot  retire, 
are  less  apt  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
their  work.  Younger  workers  who 
would  like  more  responsibility,  but  are 
unable  to  move  upward  may  leave, 
consequently  depriving  the  Federal 
Government  of  talented  young  em- 
ployees. 

Preliminary  cost  studies  indicate 
that  this  bill  will  save  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year.  If  this  bill 
were  enacted  soon,  savings  could  begin 
in  July  of  this  year,  and  grow  through 
attrition. 

Employees  may  qualify  for  retire- 
ment under  any  of  the  following  four 
standards: 

Any  age  with  25  years  of  service. 

Age  50  with  20  years  of  service. 

Age  55  with  15  years  of  service. 

Age  57  with  5  years  of  service. 

Specifically,  the  new  option  covers 
any  employees  who  expect  to  reach 
the  regiilar  retirement  age  during  the 
next  5  years  and  any  employees  who 
would  qualify  for  special  "early  out" 
under  current  law.  The  legislation  also 


covers  employees  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

Excluded  from  coverage  are  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  employees  of  the  ju- 
dicial brsjich.  suid  physicians  and 
nurses.  Nonsupervisory  law  enforce- 
ment agents,  air  traffic  controllers, 
and  firefighters,  who  currently  have 
their  own  special  early  retirement 
rules,  are  also  excluded  from  the  early 
retirement  plan. 

Under  the  early  retirement  provi- 
sions, employee  benefits  are  allocated 
according  to  two  categories.  Those  em- 
ployees who  retire  at  age  55  or  over 
get  full  benefits.  Employees  who  retire 
below  age  55  take  a  benefit  reduction 
of  2  percent  for  each  year  they  retire 
before  age  55. 

The  retirement  window  will  be  in 
effect  from  July  1,  1986  to  December 
31,  1986.  During  this  window  period, 
certain  restrictions  on  new  hiring  will 
be  in  effect.  No  agency  may  hire  a  re- 
placement for  a  worker  who  retires 
during  the  6-month  window  period 
until  October  1.  1991.  but  agencies 
may  shift  employees  within  the 
agency  to  the  open  positions.  Agencies 
wishing  to  hire  from  the  outside  or 
from  other  Federal  agencies  could  do 
so  only  by  agreement  from  OPM.  The 
legislation  also  allows  OPM  to  waive 
hiring  restrictions  for  essential  em- 
ployees and  those  whose  services  are 
financed  through  user  fees. 

The  special  authority  which  we 
expect  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement to  use  in  making  exceptions 
to  the  rehiring  freeze  will  enable  the 
Government  to  perform  essential  serv- 
ices in  an  orderly  way. 

The  early  retirement  option  will  ac- 
complish several  purposes.  It  will 
reduce  civilian  payrolls  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  and  accommodate  employees 
who  are  ready  to  retire  but  fall  short 
of  current  age  and  service  require- 
ments. It  will  provide  job  security  and 
career  opportunities  for  women,  mi- 
norities, and  younger  workers.  And.  it 
will  save  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars 
and  aid  in  reducing  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  optional 
early  retirement  window  is  brand-new 
for  the  Government,  it  follows  a  trail 
blazed  over  the  past  decade  by  many 
of  America's  leading  employers.  In 
times  of  financial  stress,  this  bill  pro- 
vides an  efficient,  yet  compassionate 
way  of  reducing  costs. 

I  welcome  the  comments  of  my  col- 
leagues, administration  officials,  em- 
ployee groups  and  others  with  an  in- 
terest in  this  idea,  and  I  intend  to  call 
upon  them  to  express  their  views  in 
hearings  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  a 
great  deal  to  offer,  both  to  Federal 
employees  and  the  the  Government.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  given  timely  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1756 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1756,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  President  to  present  to  Sargent 
Shriver.  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  a 
specially  struck  medal. 

S.  1853 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1853.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Court  Inter- 
preters Act  of  1978. 

s.  aiiB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2115,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion luiown  as  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion Association,  Inc. 

S.  3139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2129,  a  bill  to  facilitate  the 
ability  of  organizations  to  establish 
risk  retention  groups,  to  facilitate  the 
ability  of  such  organizations  to  pur- 
chase liability  insurance  on  a  group 
basis,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLnTION  356 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
256.  a  bill  designating  August  12.  1986. 
as  "National  Neighborhood  Crime 
Watch  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLnTION  363 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
263.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  7-13.  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Independent  Retail  Grocer 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  387 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
287,  a  joint  resolution  designating  Sep- 
tember 29,  1986,  as  "National  Teachers 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  389 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  289.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  1988  as 
the  "Year  of  New  Sweden"  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  New  Sweden  1988  American 
Committee. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Ldgar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  115, 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
opposition  of  the  United  States  to  the 
forcible  resettlement  and  systematic 
oppression  of  the  Ethiopian  people. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  AND 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT 


JOHNSTON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1674 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  proposed  an 
amendment,  which  was  subsequently 
modified,  to  amendment  No.  1673  (pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Domenici  and  others)  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3128)  to  make  changes  in  spend- 
ing and  revenue  provisions  for  pur- 
poses of  deficit  reduction  and  program 
improvement,  consistent  with  the 
budget  process;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Bill  add 
the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  amounts  due  and  payable  to 
the  State  of  Louisiana  prior  to  October  1, 
1986,  under  Subtitle  A  of  'ntle  VIII  (Outer 
Continental  Shelf  and  Related  Programs)  of 
this  Act  shall  remain  in  their  separate  ac- 
counts in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  continue  to  accrue  interest  until  Octo- 
ber 1.  1986  except  that  the  $572  million  set 
forth  in  section  8004(b)(l((A)  shall  only  re- 
ceive interest  from  AprU  15.  1986  to  October 
1,  1986  at  which  time  the  Secretary  shall 
immediately  distribute  such  sums  with  ac- 
crued interest  to  the  State  of  Louisiana." 


WILSON  (AND  CRANSTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1675 

Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston and  Mr.  Kerry)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  1673 
proposed  by  Mr.  Domenici  (and 
others)  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3128).  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  3F.  on  the  third  line,  strike  the 
"s"  on  the  end  of  the  word  "subtitles"  and 
strike  "B  and". 


WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


ABDNOR  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1676 

Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
STArroRD,  Mr.  Behtsen,  and  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  1567)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  construct  various 
projects  for  improvements  to  rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 


(Amendment  1)  On  page  3,  strike  lines  S 
through  16,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Prior  to  the  Initiation  of 
construction  of  any  water  resources  project 
authorized  prior  to  this  Act.  in  this  Act.  or 
subsequent  to  this  Act,  which  is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  and  which  can 
be  anticipated  to  provide  flood  control  bene- 
fits, more  than  10  per  centum  of  which  can 
be  attributed  to  an  increase  in  anticipated 
land  values  to  a  land  owner,  the  non-federal 
sponsor  shall  agree  to  pay.  for  deposit  Into 
the  Treasury,  during  the  period  of  construc- 
tion, 50  per  centum  of  that  portion  of  the 
project's  costs  allocated  to  such  land 
owner's  benefit.  Such  payment  is  in  addition 
to  any  other  requirements  on  the  non-Fed- 
eral sponsor  for  the  sharing  of  project 
costs." 

(Amendment  2)  Beginning  on  page  9,  line 
3.  section  211  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  "(a)"  through  "(c)"  as  subsec- 
tions "(b)"  through  "(d)".  respectively,  and. 
on  page  9.  line  3,  after  "Sec.  211.",  Inserting 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  221(a)  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  words  ",  or  an  acceptable 
separable  element  thereof  Immediately 
after  'water  resources  project'  and  the 
words  'or  the  appropriate  element  of  the 
project,  as  the  case  may  be"  immediately 
after  for  the  project'." 

On  page  9,  line  14,  before  "The"  Insert 
"(I)"  and,  after  line  18,  Insert  the  following: 
"(2)  The  Interest  rate  to  be  charged  on 
any  such  delinquent  payment  shall  be  at  a 
rate,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  equal  to  150  per  centum  of 
the  average  bond  equivalent  rate  of  the  13- 
week  Treasury  bills  auctioned  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  payment 
became  delinquent,  or  auctioned  immediate- 
ly prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  additional 
3-month  period  If  the  period  of  delinquency 
exceeds  3  months." 

(Amendment  3)  On  page  10,  after  the 
figure  "212."  on  line  4,  insert  "(a)".  On  page 
10,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  following: 

"(b)  No  work  on  any  project,  or  portion 
thereof,  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  ini- 
tiated by  the  Secretary  unless  development 
of  the  project  compiles  with  the  terms  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4341),  as  amended. '" 

(Amendment  4)  On  page  10,  beginning  on 
line  10,  delete  all  through  line  19  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  213.  Subject  to  the  provisions  and 
requiremenU  of  Titles  V,  VI,  and  VII  of  this 
Act,  the  sums  to  be  obligated  for  any 
project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  listed  In  this  Act  for  the 
specific  project,  as  of  the  month  and  year 
listed  for  such  project  (or.  If  no  date  Is 
listed,  the  cost  shall  be  considered  to  be  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act),  plus 
such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justified 
solely  by  reason  of  Increases  in  construction 
costs,  as  determined  by  engineering  cost  in- 
dices applicable  to  the  type  of  construction 
Involved,  and  by  reason  of  Increases  in  land 
costs:  plus  no  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  base  figure  if  attributable  solely  to  cost 
increases  resulting  from  modifications  due 
to  engineering,  economic,  and  environmen- 
tal considerations  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  advisable  and  which  do  not  vio- 
late any  of  the  parameters  established  In 
Section  218  of  this  Act." 

(Amendment  5)  On  page  11.  strike  lines  18 
to  24,  then  on  line  1  of  page  12,  delete  "'(c)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 


(Amendment  6)  On  page  13.  delete  line  11 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "(2)  capacity;" 
and  on  page  13,  delete  all  of  line  13.  and  re- 
number subsequent  parameters  accordingly. 
(Amendment  7)  On  page  24,  line  24.  delete 
the  period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: •":  Provided.  That  any  physical  con- 
struction required  for  the  purposes  of  miti- 
gation may  be  undertaken  concurrently 
with  the  physical  construction  of  such 
project." 

(Amendment  8)  On  page  25.  line  10. 
change  the  second  comma  to  a  period  and 
delete  all  that  follows  through  the  period 
on  line  12.  On  page  25.  beginning  on  line  24 
through  line  1  on  page  26.  delete  "are  antici- 
pated to  cost  more  than  $7,500,000  per 
project  or  cosU  less  than  $7,500,000  per 
project  and". 

(Amendment  9)  On  page  26.  line  5.  after 
the  word  ■Costs".  Insert  the  following:  "of 
Implementation  and  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  rehabilitation'". 

(Amendment  10)  On  page  26.  line  21.  after 
the  word  "wildlife.",  insert  the  following: 
"Specific  mitigation  plans  shall  ensure  that 
impacts  to  bottomland  hardwood  foresu  are 
mitigated  in-kind,  to  the  extent  possible." 

(Amendment  11)  On  page  27.  line  11. 
before  the  word  "when"',  strike  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: "".  or 
when  such  activities  are  located  on  lands 
managed  as  a  national  wildlife  refuge." 

(Amendment  12)  On  page  27.  line  17.  after 
the  word  'costs.'",  insert  the  following:  "Op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  rehabilitation 
costs  shall  be  shared  In  accordance  with  the 
cost  sharing  applicable  to  implementation." 
(Amendment  13)  On  page  27.  after  line  21, 
Insert  the  following: 

"(g)  The  project  for  the  Mouth  of  the  Col- 
orado River,  Texas,  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1968  (82  Stat.  732).  is  hereby  modified  to 
provide  that  the  diversion  features  of  the 
authorized  project,  to  divert  Colorado  River 
flows  into  Matagorda  Bay,  shall  be  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  cost  sharing 
described  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section 
for  activities  providing  enhancement  bene- 
fits to  species  identified  as  having  national 
economic  importance  by  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  with  operation 
and  maintenance  cost  sharing  at  the  same 
percentage  as  construction  cost  sharing. 
The  Secretary  is  directed  to  construct  the 
remaining  navigation  features  and  diversion 
features  concurrently." 

(Amendment  14)  On  page  28.  beginning  on 
line  18.  delete  all  through  line  4  on  page  29 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  226.  In  the  interest  of  efficient  and 
cost  effective  operations  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  Secre- 
tary's contracting  procedures  for  civil  works 
projects.  Such  study  shall  examine  whether 
potential  bidders  or  offerors,  regardless  of 
their  size,  are  allowed  to  compete  fairly  in 
the  Interest  of  lowering  cost  on  contracts 
lor  construction.  Within  two  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  report  hU  findings  to 
Congress  together  with  an  assessment  of 
whether  contract  procedures  are  applied 
uniformly  among  the  various  field  offices 
under  the  Secretary's  Jurisdiction.  The 
report  shall  also  provide  recommendations 
on  improving  contracting  procedures.  In- 
cluding (1)  how  the  Secretary  can  prepare 
proposals  for  construction  that  assure,  to 
the  greatest  extent  reasonable,  that  no  po- 
tential bidder  or  offeror  is  precluded  from 
competing  fairly  for  contracts.  (2)  whether 
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recordkeeping  requirements  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  on  contractors  are  appropriate  in 
the  interest  of  competition,  and  (3)  the 
extent  to  which  the  private  sector  can  be 
used  more  efficiently  by  the  Secretary  in 
contracting  for  construction,  architecture, 
engineering,  surveying,  and  mapping." 

(Amendment  15)  On  page  30,  strike  lines 
16  through  25,  and  renumber  subsequent 
sections  accordingly. 

(Amendment  16)  On  page  31,  strike  lines  1 
through  16,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  230<a).  In  the  event  of  a  declaration 
of  war  or  a  declaration  by  the  President  of  a 
national  emergency  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Emergencies  Act  (90  SUt.  1255:  50 
U.S.C.  1601)  that  requires  or  may  require 
use  of  the  armed  forces,  the  Secretary,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  provision  of  law, 
may  ( 1 )  terminate  or  defer  the  construction, 
operation,  maintenance  or  repair  of  any  De- 
[Mirtment  of  the  Army  civil  works  project 
that  he  deems  not  essential  to  the  national 
defense,  and  (2)  apply  the  resources  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  ciiil  works  pro- 
gram, including  funds,  personnel,  and  equip- 
ment, to  construct  or  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
authorized  civil  works,  military  construc- 
tion, and  civil  defense  projects  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  immediately 
notify  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress of  any  actions  taken  pursuant  to  the 
authorities  provided  by  this  section,  and 
cease  to  exercise  such  authorities  not  later 
than  one  hundred  eighty  calendar  days 
after  the  termination  of  the  state  of  war  or 
national  emergency,  whichever  occurs 
later." 

(Amendment  17)  On  page  31,  line  19, 
delete  "$50,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$5,000".  and  on  line  22.  delete  "$25,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,500". 

(Amendment  18)  On  page  34.  after  the 
word  "activities"  on  line  22,  delete  the 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  ":  Provid- 
ed. That  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  make  one  such  dredge  available  to 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  that  such  dredge 
may  be  utilized  by  such  State  for  purposes 
of  dredging  within  the  State  of  Utah:  and 
provided  further,  That  if  such  dredge  is  used 
for  dredging  outside  the  State  of  Utah,  own- 
ership of  the  dredge  shall  revert  to  the 
United  SUtes." 

(Amendment  19)  On  page  35,  strike  lines  4 
through  II  and  renumber  subsequent  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

(Amendment  20)  On  page  35,  after  line  16, 
insert  and  number  appropriately  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sk.  .  Section  8  of  Public  Law  78-534. 
approved  December  22,  1944  (58  Stat.  891; 
43  U.S.C.  390).  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  In  the 
case  of  any  reservoir  project  constructed 
and  operated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  water  districts,  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, conservancy  districts,  and  any  other 
such  entities,  with  individuals,  and  with  ap- 
propriate state  agencies,  at  such  prices  and 
on  such  terms  and  for  such  periods  as  he 
may  deem  reasonable,  for  the  interim  use 
for  irrigation  purposes  of  storage  provided 
in  the  project  for  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  purposes  until  such  storage  is 
required  for  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply.  No  contracts  for  the  interim  use  of 
such  storage  shall  be  entered  into  which 
would  significantly  affect  then-existing  uses 
of  such  storages.' 


"Sec.  .  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1915  (38  Stat.  1049:  33  U.S.C.  562).  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  the  words  'and  after  the 
project  becomes  operational'  after  the  word 
"Acts'  and  before  the  comma. 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  319).  as  amend- 
ed (43  U.S.C.  390b.(b)),  is  amended  further 
as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  third  proviso,  after  the  word 
'"demands"  appears  the  first  time  delete  the 
remainder  of  that  proviso. 

"(2)  Strike  the  fourth  proviso  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof:  'And  provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  permit  the 
full  non-Federal  contribution  to  be  made, 
without  interest,  during  construction  of  the 
project,  or,  with  interest,  over  a  period  of 
not  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of 
project  completion.  Repayment  contracts 
shall  provide  for  recalculation  of  the  inter- 
est rate  at  five-year  intervals.'. 

"(3)  After  the  first  sentence  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 'All  aiuiual  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  costs  for  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  storage  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  reimbursed 
from  State  or  local  interests  on  an  annual 
basis.'. 

""(4)  Strike  the  second  sentence  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof:  "Any  repayment  by  a  State 
or  local  interest  shall  be  at  a  rate  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  average 
market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  comparable  to 
the  reimbursement  period,  during  the 
month  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
costs  for  the  construction  of  the  project  are 
first  incurred  (or,  in  the  case  of  recalcula- 
tion, the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  recalcula- 
tion is  made),  plus  a  premium  of  one-eighth 
of  one  percentage  point  (or  transaction 
costs.'. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  amend  or  require  amendment  of 
any  valid  contract  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

'"Sec.  .  In  the  case  of  any  water  re- 
sources project  which  is  authorized  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Secretary  before,  on.  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  con- 
struction of  which  was  not  conunenced  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
which  involves  the  acquisition  of  lands  or 
interests  in  lands  for  recreation  purposes, 
such  lands  or  Interests  shall  be  acquired 
concurrent  with  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
interests  In  lands  for  other  project  purposes. 

"Sec.  .  Upon  the  request  of  the  governor 
of  a  State,  or  the  appropriate  official  of 
local  government,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  provide  designs,  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions, and  such  other  technical  assistance  as 
he  deems  advisable,  to  such  State  or  local 
government  for  its  use  In  carrying  out 
projects  for  renovating  navigable  streams 
and  tributaries  thereof  by  means  of  pre- 
dominantly nonstructural  methods  judged 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  cost-effective,  for  the 
purpose  of  improved  drainage,  water  qual- 
ity, and  habitat  diversity:  Provided,  That 
non-Federal  Interests  contribute  half  the 
cost  of  the  designs  or  other  assistance." 

(Amendment  21)  On  page  39.  beginning 
with  line  1,  delete  all  through  line  24. 

(Amendment  22)  Beginning  on  page  43, 
line  12,  delete  all  through  line  S  on  page  48, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  315.  The  section  pertaining  to 
Transfer  of  Federal  Townsites,  the  Supple- 


mental Appropriation  Act,  1985.  Title  I, 
Chapter  IV  (Public  Law  99-88:  99  SUt.  293) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Subsection  (aKIKA)  is  amended  by— 

"(1)  inserting  '(i)'  immediately  after  the 
letter  '(A)',  and 

"(2)  adding  the  following  new  subsections 
(ii)  and  (ill)  at  the  end  of  the  subsection: 

"(ii)  The  land  utilized  as  a  sanitary  land- 
fill by  Riverdale,  North  E>akota,  consisting 
of  approxlately  96  acres. 

"(ill)  The  peripheral  utility  improvements 
at  Riverdale.  North  Dakota,  developed  for, 
or  being  utilized  as,  sewage  lagoons;  the 
sewer  pipeline  extending  from  the  townsite 
boundary  to  said  lagoons;  any  outfall  facili- 
ties or  control  structures  in  conjunction 
therewith;  the  water  pipeline  extending 
from  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  power 
plant  to  the  townsite;  and  appropriate  ease- 
ments of  right-of-way  of  the  access  to,  and 
operation  and  maintenance  of  said  improve- 
ments." 

"(b)  Subsection  (aXlXB)  is  amended  by— 

"(1)  inserting  "(i)'  immediately  after  the 
letter  '(B)',  and 

"(2)  adding  the  following  new  subsections 
(ii)  and  (ill): 

"(ii)  The  land  utilized  as  a  sanitary  land- 
fill by  Pickstown,  South  Dakota,  consisting 
of  approximately  23  acres. 

"(ill)  The  peripheral  utility  improvements 
at  Pickstown,  South  Dakota,  developed  for, 
or  being  utilized  its.  sewage  lagoons:  water 
treatment  plant;  water  intake  structure;  the 
sewer  pipeline  extending  from  the  townsite 
boundary  to  the  sewer  lagoons;  any  outfall 
facilities  or  control  structures  in  conjunc- 
tion therewith:  the  water  pipeline  extending 
from  the  water  intake  to  the  water  treat- 
ment plant  and  to  the  townsite  boundary; 
and  appropriate  easements  of  right-of-way 
for  access  to,  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of,  said  improvements." 

"(c)  Subsection  (a)(1)(C)  is  amended  by— 

"(1)  inserting  (i)'  immediately  after  the 
letter  '(C)',  and 

"(2)  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
(ii): 

"(ii)  The  peripheral  utility  improvements 
at  Fort  Peck,  Montana,  developed  and  being 
utilized  as  a  water  storage  reservoir:  the 
water  pipelines  extending  from  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  power  plant  to  the  town- 
site  boundary;  the  water  pipeline  extending 
from  the  townsite  boundary  to  the  water 
reservoir;  and  appropriate  easements  of 
right-of-way  to  the  municipal  corporation 
for  access  to,  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of.  said  improvements. 

"(d)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof:  'Nothing  in  this  provi- 
sion prohibits  the  Secretary  from  placing 
reasonable  covenants  in  those  deeds  trans- 
ferring improvements  having  significant  his- 
torical, cultural,  or  social  value  In  Fort 
Peck,  Montana.' 

"(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
allocate  power  from  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  Program  (P-SMBP)  to  the  municipal 
corporations  of  Riverdale,  North  Dakota. 
Pickstown,  South  Dakota,  and  Fort  Peck, 
Montana,  or  to  such  other  preference  entity 
as  the  Administrator  may  designate  to  pro- 
vide electrical  serivce  to  said  municipal  cor- 
porations. Such  allocations  shall  be  in  the 
amount  required  to  meet  the  annual  loads 
established  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  under  terms  and  conditions 
for  marketing  firm  power  from  the  P- 
SMBP:  Except.  That  upon  request  of  a  mu- 
nicipal corporation  specified  In  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretuy  shall  continue  to  operate 


municipal  or  community  owned  facilities  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years  from  the 
date  of  incorporation  of  such  municipal  cor- 
poration." 

(Amendment  23)  On  page  53.  on  lines  15 
and  16,  delete  "Senate  Report  98-340  for 
section  326"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  Congressional  Record  as  of 
the  date  of  the  submission  of  this  amend- 
ment." 

(Amendment  24)  On  page  58,  beginning 
with  line  7,  delete  all  through  line  24.  and 
renumber  subsequent  sections  accordingly. 

(Amendment  25)  On  page  59.  delete  lines  5 
through  9  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  334.  (aMl)  On  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  governments  in  Canada  to 
study  and  to  construct  reservoir  projects  for 
storage  in  the  Souris  River  Basin  in  Canada 
to  provide  flood  control  benefits  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(2)  The  SecreUry  is  authorized  further 
to  participate  in  financing  the  storage  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
to  a  maximum  contribution  of  $26,700,000. 
in  the  event  that  only  one  reservoir,  known 
as  the  Rafferty  project,  is  constructed  in 
Canada,  or  to  a  maximum  of  $41,100,000,  in 
the  event  two  reservoirs,  known  as  the  Raf- 
ferty and  Alameda  projects,  are  constructed 
in  Canada.  The  amount  of  any  such  contri- 
bution shall  be  determined  by  an  allocation 
of  cosU.  based  on  the  proportionate  use  of 
these  projecU  for  flood  control  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  water  supply  in  Canada. 

"(b)  Upon  completion  of  the  structure  or 
structures  in  Canada,  as  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  governments  in 
Canada,  the  construction  of  Burlington 
Dam,  North  DakoU,  as  authorized  by  Public 
Law  91-611,  and  modifications  at  Lake  Dar- 
ling, North  DakoU,  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
dam  structure,  as  authorized  by  section  111 
of  Public  Law  97-88  (95  SUt.  1138),  shall  no 
longer  be  authorized.  Should  the  Secretary 
determine  that  an  agreement  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  govemmente  in  Canada 
cannot  be  consummated,  he  shall  proceed 
with  the  work  authorized  by  section  111  of 
Public  Law  97-88,  including  raising  the  dam 
structure  and  including  storage  capacity  for 
flood  control  purposes,  with  such  work  to  be 
considered  a  nonseparable  element  of  the 
flood  control  project  for  Mlnot,  North 
DakoU,  authorized  under  section  201  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  further 
to  make  such  modifications  as  necessary  to 
the  existing  Lake  Darling,  exclusive  of  the 
modifications  authorized  by  Section  HI  of 
Public  Law  97-88,  for  the  purpose  of  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  project  for  flood  con- 
trol, with  such  work  to  be  considered  to  be 
nonseparable  element  of  the  flood  control 
project  for  Mlnot,  North  Dakota,  authorized 
under  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965,  and  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
project  with  such  modifications  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  the  migratory  waterfowl 
refuge  purpose  of  the  project. 

"(d)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
contributions  to  governments  in  Canada,  as 
authorized  by  this  section,  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  Title  VII  of  this  Act  for  the 
amount  over  $23,600,000.  The  total  federal 
cost  of  work  authorized  by  this  section  and 
by  section  HI  of  Public  Law  97-88.  as  modi- 
fied herein,  and  Including  related  dam 
safety  measures.  Is  $69,100,000  (October 
1985):  Provided,  That  this  cost  la  subject  to 
Section  213  of  this  Act." 


(Amendment  26)  On  page  59,  beginning  on 
line  10,  strike  all  through  line  20  on  page  64. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  335.  (a)(1)  For  the  multiple  purposes 
of  preserving,  enhancing.  Interpreting,  and 
managing  the  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources of  an  area  conUlnlng  unique  cultur- 
al, fish  and  wildlife,  scenic,  and  recreational 
values  and  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
present  and  future  generations  and  the  de- 
velopment of  outdoor  recreation,  there  Is 
hereby  esUbllshed  the  Cross  Florida  Na- 
tional Conservation  Area  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Conservation 
Area"). 

"(2)  The  Conservation  Area  shall  consist 
of  all  lands  and  interesU  in  lands  held  by 
the  Secretary  within  that  portion  of  the 
high-level  lock  barge  canal  project  from  the 
Saint  Johns  River  across  the  SUte  of  Flori- 
da to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  July  23.  1942  (56  SUt.  703)  (which 
shall  in  this  section  be  referred  to  as  the 
""barge  canal  project")  that  Is  located  be- 
tween the  Eureka  Lock  and  Dam  and  the 
Inglls  Lock  (exclusive  of  such  structures), 
plus  all  lands  and  interests  in  lands  held  by 
the  Canal  Authority  of  the  SUte  of  Florida 
between  such  structures. 

"(b)  Those  portions  of  the  barge  canal 
project  located  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Inglls  project  structure  and  located 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Eureka 
Lock  and  Dam.  Inclusive,  shall  be  operated 
and  mainUlned  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation,  recreation,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement. 

"(c)  In  order  to  further  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (a)(1)  of  this  section, 
that  portion  of  such  barge  canal  project  lo- 
cated between  the  Eureka  Lock  and  Dam 
and  the  Inglls  Lock  (exclusive  of  such  struc- 
tures) is  not  authorized  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  56  Stat.  703  after  the  date  this 
subsection  becomes  effective. 

"(d)  The  SUte  of  Florida  shall  reUln  ju- 
risdiction and  responsibility  over  water  re- 
sources planning,  development,  and  control 
of  the  surface  and  ground  waters  pertaining 
to  lands  cited  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section,  except  to  the  extent  that  any 
uses  of  such  water  resources  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary, In  consultation  with  the  United  SUtes 
Forest  Service,  the  United  SUtes  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  SUte  of  Florida, 
shall  develop  and  transmit  to  Congress  a 
comprehensive  management  plan  for  lands 
(Including  water  areas)  located  within  the 
Conservation  Area. 

'"(2)  Such  plan  shall,  at  a  minimum,  pro- 
vide for— 

"'(A)  enhancement  of  the  environment; 

"(B)  conservation  and  development  of  nat- 
ural resources; 

"(C)  conservation  and  preservation  of  fish 
and  wildlife; 

"(D)  preservation  of  scenic  and  enhancing 
recreational  values; 

"(E)  a  procedure  for  the  prompt  consider- 
ation of  applications  for  easements  across 
Conservation  Area  lands,  when  such  ease- 
menu  are  requested  by  local  or  SUte  gov- 
emmenUl  jurisdictions  or  by  a  regulated 
public  utility  for  a  public  purpose:  and 

"'(F)  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
water  resources  and  water  quality,  Including 
ground  water. 

"(3)  Such  plan  shall  esUbllsh,  among  the 
SecreUry,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  SUte  of  Florida, 
the  responsibilities  for  ImplemenUtlon  of 
such  plan. 


"(4)  Until  transmittal  of  such  plan  to  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  shall  operate,  maintain, 
and  manage  the  lands  and  facilities  held  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  terms  of  subsection 
(c). 

"(S)  Upon  submission  of  such  plan  to  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  and  other  agencies,  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection,  are  authorized  to  imple- 
ment such  plan. 

"(f)  The  SecreUry  shall  operate  the 
Rodman  Dam,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  July 
23,  1942  (56  SUt.  7030),  In  a  manner  which 
will  assure  the  continuation  of  the  reservoir 
known  as  Lake  Ocklawaha.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  operate  the  Eureka  Lock  and  Dam 
in  a  manner  which  would  create  a  reservoir 
on  lands  not  flooded  on  January  1.  1984. 

"(g)(1)  As  soon  as  possible,  the  SecreUry 
shall  acquire,  for  the  sum  of  $32,000,000,  all 
lands  and  Interests  In  lands  held  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  Canal 
Authority  of  the  SUte  of  Florida  for  the 
purposes  of  the  barge  canal  project.  In  the 
event  the  sums  available  to  the  Secretary  In 
any  fiscal  year  are  Insufficient  to  purchase 
all  such  lands  and  Interests,  the  SUte  of 
Florida  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  that 
percentage  of  the  toUl  number  of  acres  to 
be  transferred  that  is  proportionate  to  the 
sums  received  by  the  SUte  compared  with 
$32,000,000. 

••(2)  From  amounU  received  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Canal  Au- 
thority shall  as  soon  as  possible  make  pay- 
menu  to  the  Florida  counties  of  Duval. 
Clay.  Putnam,  Marion,  Levy,  and  Citrus. 
Such  payments  shall,  in  the  aggregate,  be 
equal  to  $32,000,000.  The  amount  of  pay- 
ment under  this  paragraph  to  each  such 
county  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying 
such  aggregate  amount  by  the  amount  of  ad 
valorem  taxes  paid  to  the  Cross  Florida 
Canal  Navigation  District  by  such  county 
and  dividing  such  product  by  the  amount  of 
such  Uxes  paid  by  all  such  counties. 

"(h)  Subsection  (c)  shall  become  effec- 
tive— 

"(1)  ninety  days  after  the  Governor  of 
Florida  has  certified  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  State  has  met  the  conditions  set  out  in 
subsection  (i)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  does  not  determine  within 
such  period  that  the  SUte  has  failed  to 
comply;  or 

"(2)  on  the  date  of  the  final  order  in  a  de- 
claratory judgment  action,  brought  by  the 
State  of  Florida  in  a  Federal  District  Court 
within  Florida,  finding  that  the  SUte  haa 
met  the  conditions. 

"(I)  Subsection  (c)  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive until  the  State  of  Florida  enacU  a  law 
or  laws  which  assures  that— 

"(1)  On  and  after  the  date  on  which  con- 
struction of  the  portion  of  the  barge  canal 
project  referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  is  no 
longer  authorized,  all  lands  and  interesU  in 
lands  held  for  the  project  by  the  SUte  of 
Florida  or  the  Canal  Authority  of  such 
sUte.  including  those  acquired  pursuant  to 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960  (Public 
Law  86-645).  and  Including  any  state  lands 
contained  in  the  area  proposed  to  be  added 
to  the  Ocala  National  Forest  by  the  bounda- 
ry change  shown  on  the  map  dated  July 
1978,  on  file  with  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia,  will  continue 
to  be  owned  by  such  state  or  canal  authority 
pending  transfer  to  the  SecreUry.  for  con- 
sideration, as  provided  in  this  section;  and 

"(2)  The  SUte  of  Florida  has  fee  simple 
title  to  lands  acquired  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  Public  Law  80-ft4B.  and 
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will  transfer  such  title  to  the  Secretary,  for 
consideration,  as  provided  in  this  section." 

(Amendment  27)  On  page  65,  after  line  5. 
insert  the  following  and  number  according- 
ly: 

"Sbc.  .  That  portion  of  the  project  for 
navigaUon,  Tampa  Harbor  and  Hillsborough 
Bay,  Florida,  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
August  8,  1917.  which  portion  consists  of 
the  turning  basin  at  the  Junction  of  Garri- 
son Channel.  Seddon  Channel,  and  Hillsbor- 
ough River,  is  deauthorized  upon  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"Skc.  .  Bloomlngton  Lake  located  on  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River  near 
Bloomlngton.  Maryland,  and  Keyser,  West 
Virginia,  is  named  and  designated  as  the 
Jennings  Randolph  Lalie'.  Any  reference  in 
a  law,  map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
lake  shall  be  held  to  be  reference  to  the 
'Jennings  Randolph  Lake'. 

"Skc.  .  Calion  Lock  and  Dam  located  on 
the  Ouachita  River  near  Calion.  Arkansas, 
Is  named  and  designated  as  the  H.K. 
Thatcher  Lock  and  Dam".  Any  reference  in 
a  law,  map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
lock  and  dam  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  H.K.  Thatcher  Lock  and  Dam'. 

"Ssc.  .  The  project  for  Denison  Dam 
(Lake  Texoma),  Red  River,  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  June  28,  1938  (52  Stat.  1219),  as 
amended,  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reallocate 
from  hydropower  storage  to  water  supply 
storage,  in  increments  as  needed,  up  to  an 
additional  150.000  acre- feet  for  municipal, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  water  users  in 
the  State  of  Texas  and  up  to  150,000  acre- 
feet  for  municipal,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural water  users  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
For  that  portion  of  the  water  storage  re- 
served for  users  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
the  Secretary  may  contract,  in  increments 
as  needed,  with  qualified  individuals,  enti- 
ties, or  water  utility  systems  for  use  within 
the  Red  River  Basin;  except  that  for  any 
portion  of  that  water  to  be  utilized  outside 
the  Red  River  Basin,  the  Secretary  shall 
contract  with  the  RedArfc  Development  Au- 
thority. For  that  portion  of  the  water  stor- 
age reserved  for  users  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
the  Secretary  shall  contract,  in  Increments 
as  needed,  for  50.000  acre-feet  with  the 
Greater  Texoma  Utility  Authority  and 
100.000  acre-feet  with  other  qualified  Indi- 
viduals, entities,  or  water  utility  systems. 
Nothing  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  su- 
persede any  requirement  of  State  law  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  any  water  subject  to  a 
contract.  All  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  under 
terms  in  accordance  with  section  301(b)  of 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law 
85-500),  as  amended.  No  payment  shall  be 
required  from  and  no  interest  shall  be 
charged  to  users  in  the  States  of  Oklahoma 
or  Texas  for  the  reallocation  authorized  by 
this  section  until  such  time  as  the  water 
supply  storage  reserved  under  such  realloca- 
tion is  actually  first  used.  Any  contract  en- 
tered into  for  the  use  of  the  water  received 
under  this  section  shall  require  the  con- 
tracting entity  to  begin  principal  and  Inter- 
est payments  on  that  portion  of  the  water 
allocated  under  the  contract  at  the  time  the 
entity  begins  the  use  of  such  water.  Until 
such  time,  storage  for  which  reallocation  is 
authorized  in  this  section  may  be  used  for 
hydropower  production.  With  respect  to  any 
water  supply  contract  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  after  June  1, 


1985.  the  Secretary  shall  determine  (1)  the 
amount  of  hydropower  lost.  If  any,  as  a 
result  of  the  Implementation  of  such  con- 
tract, and  (2)  the  replacement  cost  of  the 
hydropower  lost  (where  replacement  cost  is 
defined  as  the  cost  to  purchaser  power  from 
existing  alternative  sources).  If  hydropower 
is  lost  as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of 
such  contract,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
credits  to  the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration of  amounts  equal  to  such  replace- 
ment costs.  Such  credits  shall  be  against 
sums  required  to  be  paid  by  the  Southwest- 
ern Power  Administration  for  costs  of  the 
project  allocated  to  hydropower.  In  each 
such  case  the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration shall  reimburse  each  preference  cus- 
tomer for  an  amount  equal  to  the  custom- 
er's actual  replacement  cost  for  hydropower 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  Implementation  of 
such  contract,  less  the  cost  such  customer 
would  have  had  to  pay  to  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  for  such  hydropower. 
The  Secretary  may  not  increase  payments 
of  water  users  under  a  water  supply  con- 
tract under  this  section  on  account  of  the 
credits  and  reimbursement  required  to  be 
provided  under  this  section.  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  amending  or 
altering  In  any  way  the  Red  River  Compact. 
In  consideration  of  benefits  In  connection 
with  such  reallocation  and  usage  of  munici- 
pal. Industrial,  and  agricultural  water,  all 
benefits  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  Red 
River  chloride  control  project,  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  or  the  Red  River  and  tributaries 
multipurpose  study,  Oklahoma,  Texas  Ar- 
kansas, and  Louisiana,  and  any  Individual 
projects  arising  from  such  study,  shall  be  re- 
served for  such  projects.  Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  affect  water  rights  under  the  laws 
of  the  States  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

"Sec.  (a)    The    existing    Irrigation 

projects  known  as  the  Hilltop  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, Brule  County,  South  Dakota,  and  the 
Gray  Goose  Irrigation  District,  Hughes 
County,  South  Dakota,  are  authorized  as 
units  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Pro- 
gram. As  so  authorized,  the  Hilltop  Unit  and 
the  Gray  Goose  Unit  shall  be  Integrated 
physically  and  financially  with  the  other 
Federal  works  constructed  under  the  com- 
prehensive plan  approved  by  section  9  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22,  1944 
(58  Stat.  887,  891),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  subject  to  Federal  reclamation 
law  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental 
thereto). 

"'(b)  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program 
power  shall  be  made  available  as  soon  as 
practicable  for  the  Hilltop  Unit  and  the 
Gray  Goose  Unit  on  the  same  basis  as  for 
other  units  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
Program.  The  suballocated  costs  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  F>rogram  assigned 
to  the  Hilltop  Unit  and  the  Gray  Goose 
Unit  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  water  users 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  accordance  with  Federal  reclamation 
law  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental 
thereto). 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  all  rights,  title,  and  interests 
of  the  United  States  In  the  lands  described 
In  subsection  (b).  Including  all  improve- 
ments thereon,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  and  use  of  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  and 
to  be  part  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation. 

"(b)  The  lands  held  in  trust  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  are— 


"(1)  approximately  136.44  acres  lying 
above  elevation  1850  feet  (mean  sea  level) 
and  the  probable  ultimate  erosion  line 
(other  than  those  portions  which  lie  north 
of  North  DakoU  SUte  Highway  23)  In  the 
following  sections  of  Township  152  North, 
Range  93  West  of  the  Fifth  Principal  Merid- 
ian, McKenzle  County,  North  Dakota: 

""Section  15:  south  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter, 

"Section  21:  northeast  quarter  and  north- 
west quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter,  and 

"Section  22:  north  of  the  half  northwest 
quarter;  and 

"(2)  approximately  16.40  acres  lying  above 
elevation  1850  feet  (mean  sea  level)  situated 
in  the  west  half  southwest  quarter.  Section 
15,  Township  152  North,  Range  93  West  of 
the  Fifth  Principal  Meridian,  McKenzle 
County,  North  Dakota,  and  more  particular- 
ly described  as  follows: 

"Commencing  at  the  quarter  comer 
common  to  Sections  IS  and  16;  thence  East 
along  the  quarter  line  a  distance  of  1,320.0 
feet  to  the  true  point  of  beginning:  thence 
North  45  degrees  0  minutes  East  a  distance 
of  891.0  feet;  thence  South  0  degrees  3  min- 
utes E^t  a  distance  of  1,518.0  feet;  thence 
to  a  point  on  a  line  which  bears  South  0  de- 
grees 3  minutes  East  from  the  point  of  be- 
ginning; thence  North  0  degrees  3  minutes 
West  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

""(c)  In  consideration  for  the  transfer  in 
trust  described  above,  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior shsil  transfer  to  the  United  States 
lands  of  equal  value  held  In  trust  for  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation  which  are  required  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Garrison 
Dam  and  Reservoir  Project:  Provided,  That 
the  Tribes  shall  retain  the  right  to  use  such 
lands  for  grazing  purposes  when  such  lands 
are  not  subject  to  flcxxling.  The  United 
States  shall  not  be  responsible  for  damages 
to  property  or  Injuries  to  persons  which 
may  arise  from,  or  be  incident  to.  the  use  of 
said  lands. 

"(d)  The  United  States  hereby  retains  a 
flowage  and  sloughing  easement  for  the 
purpose  of  flood  control  and  related  Garri- 
son Dam  and  Reservoir  project  purposes 
over  that  portion  of  the  lands  described  In 
subsection  (b)  that  lie  below  the  greater  ele- 
vation of— 

""(1)  1860  feet  (mean  sea  level),  or 

""(2)  any  alignment  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  for  such  project  oper- 
ations. 

"(e)  All  the  rights,  title,  and  Interests  of 
the  Elconomlc  Development  Administration, 
U.S.  E>epartment  of  Commerce  (EDA),  as 
evidenced  by  three  EDA  projects  designated 
as  05-01-00676  (closed  on  October  8.  1971,  as 
06-1-00676),  05-01-00677  (closed  on  June  30, 
1971,  as  06-1-00677),  and  05-02-00675 
(closed  on  October  8,  1971,  as  06-2-00675) 
shall  remain  In  full  force  and  effect  for  the 
full  terms  thereof,  including  any  and  all  ex- 
tensions and  shall  not  be  subordinated  in 
any  manner  whatsoever  to  any  other  inter- 
ests. 

"Sec.  .  (a)  The  project  for  navigation  for 
Honolulu  Harbor,  Hawaii,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1954.  is  modified  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  to  maintain  a  23-foot  project 
depth  In  the  Kallhi  Channel  portion  of  such 
project. 

"(b)  The  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  fixed-span  bridge  in 
and  over  the  water  of  the  Kallhi  Channel, 
Honolulu  Harbor,  Hawaii, 


"Sic.  .  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  settlement 
amount,  and  any  associated  interest,  result- 
ing from  the  decision  of  the  Engineer  Board 
of  Contract  AppeaU  In  ENO  BCA  Docket 
Number  4650  (June  28,  1986),  notwithstand- 
ing the  Federal  cost  limitation  set  out  in 
Section  84(c)  of  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-251). 

""Sec.  .  The  project  for  navigation.  New 
York  Harbor-Collection  and  Removal  of 
Drift,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  authorized 
by  section  91  of  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
further  by  deleting  the  period  following  the 
phrase  "Office,  Chief  of  Engineers  "  and  the 
following  sentence,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "":  Except,  That  the 
project  area  Is  expanded  to  Include  the 
western  shore  of  Hempstead  Harbor,  New 
York,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  remove  derelict  ves- 
sels from  the  western  shore  of  Hempstead 
Harbor.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  not  to 
exceed  $30,725,000  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section." 

(Amendment  28)  On  page  71,  after  line  5, 
insert  the  following  new  section,  and  renum- 
ber subsequent  section  accordingly: 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  After  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  cosU  Incurred  In  the  modifica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  dams  and  related 
facilities  constructed  or  operated  by  the 
SecreUry.  the  cause  of  which  results  from 
new  hydrologic  or  seismic  data  or  changes 
in  state-of-the-art  design  or  construction  cri- 
teria deemed  necessary  for  safety  purposes, 
shall  be  recovered  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  in  this  subsection. 

"(1)  Fifteen  percent  of  the  modification 
coste  shall  be  assigned  to  project  purposes 
in  accordance  with  the  cost  allocation  In 
effect  for  the  project  at  the  time  the  work  Is 
initiated.  Non-Federal  interests  shall  share 
the  cosU  assigned  to  each  purpose  in  accord 
with  the  cost  sharing  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
Initial  project  construction:  Provided,  That 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  shall  recover 
costs  assigned  to  irrigation  In  accordance 
with  repayment  provisions  of  Public  Law 
98-404. 

"'(2)  Repayment  under  this  subsection, 
with  the  exception  of  costs  assigned  to  Irri- 
gation, may  be  made,  with  Interest,  over  a 
period  of  not  more  than  30  years  from  the 
date  of  completion  of  the  work.  The  Interest 
rate  used  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consider- 
ation average  market  yields  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  applicable  reimbursable  period 
during  the  month  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  the  cosU  are  Incurred,  plus  a  pre- 
mium of  one-eighth  of  one  percentage  point 
for  transaction  cosU.  To  the  extent  that 
more  than  one  Interest  rate  Is  determined 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  establish  an  In- 
terest rate  at  the  weighted  average  of  the 
rates  so  determined. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  affects  the  au- 
thority of  the  SecreUry  to  perform  work 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  84-99,  as  amended 
(33  U.8.C.  701n)  or  cost  sharing  for  such 
work." 

(Amendment  29)  On  page  71,  line  9,  delete 
"(a)". 

(Amendment  30)  Beginning  on  page  73, 
line  20,  strike  all  through  line  10  on  page  79 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  604.  (a)(1)  This  section  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Upper  Miasissippl  River  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1986'. 


"'(2)  To  ensure  the  coordinated  develop- 
ment and  enhancement  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi River  system.  It  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  intent  of  Congress  to  recognize  that 
system  as  a  nationally  significant  ecosystem 
and  a  nationally  significant  commerlcal 
navigation  system.  Congress  further  recog- 
nizes that  the  system  provides  a  diversity  of 
opportunities  and  experiences. 

"The  system  shall  be  administered  and 
regulated  in  recognition  of  iU  several  pur- 
poses, 
'"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  the  terms  "Upper  Mississippi  River 
system"  and  "system "  mean  those  river 
reaches  having  commercial  navigation  chan- 
nels on  the  Mississippi  River  main  stem 
north  of  Cairo.  Illinois;  the  Minnesota 
River.  Minnesota;  Black  River.  Wisconsin; 
Saint  Croix  River.  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin; Illinois  River  and  Waterway,  Illinois; 
and  Kaskaskia  River,  Illinois: 

"(2)  the  term  "Master  Plan "  means  the 
comprehensive  master  plan  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  system 
dated  January  1,  1982.  prepared  by  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  Commission 
and  submitted  to  Congress  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-502; 

"(3)  the  term  "GREAT  I,  GREAT  II,  and 
GRRM  studies "  means  the  studies  entitled 
"GREAT  EnvironmenUl  Action  Team- 
OREAT  I-A  Study  of  the  Upper  Mississip- 
pi River,"  dated  September  1980.  "GREAT 
River  EnvironmenUl  Action  Team— 
GREAT  II-A  Study  of  the  Upper  Mississip- 
pi River,"  dated  December  1980,  and 
"GREAT  River  Resource  Management 
Study,"  dated  September  1982;  and 

"(4)  term  "'Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 
Association"  means  an  association  of  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
and  Wisconsin,  formed  for  the  purposes  of 
cooperative  efforts  and  united  assistance  in 
the  comprehensive  planning  for  the  use, 
protection,  growth,  and  development  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  System. 

""(c)(1)  Congress  hereby  approves  the 
Master  Plan  as  a  guide  for  future  water 
policy  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
system.  Such  approval  shall  not  constitute 
authorization  of  any  recommendation  con- 
Uined  In  the  Master  Plan. 

"(2)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  96-608  U 
amended  by  striking  the  last  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (b),  striking  subsection  (1)  in 
iU  entirety,  striking  the  final  sentence  of 
subsection  (j),  and  renumbering  subsection 
"(J)"  as  subsection  "(1)", 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  Association 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Associa- 
tion"') established  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  to  promote  and  facilitate 
active  SUte  government  participation  in 
river  system  management,  development,  and 
protection. 

""(2)  For  the  purpose  of  Insuring  the  co- 
ordinated planning  and  implementation  of 
programs  authorized  In  subsection  (f)  and 
paragraph  (l)(2)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  enter  Into  an  Interagency  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  for  the  direct  participation  of.  and 
transfer  funding  to.  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  any  other  agency  or  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
planning,  design.  Implementation,  and  eval- 
uation of  such  programs. 

"•(3)  Any  changes  In  the  master  plan  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  for  comment.  The 
Association  may  make  comments  with  re> 


spect  to  such  recommendations  or  initiate 
other  reconunended  changes  as  the  Associa- 
tion deems  appropriate  and  shall  transmit 
such  comments  or  recommended  changes  to 
the  SecreUry.  The  SecreUry  shall  transmit 
his  recommendations,  together  with  the 
commenU  and  recommended  changes  of  the 
Association  to  Congress  for  approval  within 
90  days  of  the  receipt  of  such  commenU  or 
recommended  changes. 

"(e)  The  SecreUry  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  engineering,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  a  second  lock  at  ICKks  and  dam 
26,  Mississippi  River.  Alton,  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, at  a  toUl  cost  of  $220,000,000  (Octo- 
ber 1984).  Such  second  lock  shall  be  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  by  six  hundred  feet 
and  shall  be  constructed  at  or  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  location  of  the  replacement  lock  au- 
thorized by  section  102  of  Public  Law  06- 
602. 

•"(f«l)  The  Secretary,  in  concert  with  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior  and  the  SUtes  of 
Illinois.  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Missouri,  and  Wis- 
consin, is  authorized  to  undertake,  as  Identi- 
fied in  the  master  plan,  a  program  for— 

"(A)  the  planning,  construction,  and  eval- 
uation of  measures  for  fish  and  wildlife 
hablUt  rehabilitation  and  enhancement; 

"(B)  the  ImplemenUtton  of  a  long  term 
resource  monitoring  program;  and 

"(C)  the  Implementation  of  a  computer- 
ized inventory  and  analysis  system. 

"(2)  Each  program  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  carried 
out  for  10  years.  Within  10  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consuIUtlon  with  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior  and  the  SUtes  of  IlUnoLi.  Iowa, 
MlnnesoU.  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin,  shall 
conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  programs  and 
submit  a  report  on  the  resulU  of  such  eval- 
uation to  Congress.  Such  evaluation  shall 
analyze  each  such  program's  effectiveness, 
strengths,  and  weaknesses,  and  contain  rec- 
ommendations for  the  modification  and  con- 
tinuance or  termination  of  such  programs. 

""(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (1)(A)  of  this  subsection,  there  U  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
the  sum  of  $8,200,000  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  $12,400,000  for  the 
second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  sum  of 
$13,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  eight  fiscal 
years. 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
the  sum  of  $7,680,000  for  the  first  t\tc»i 
year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  the  sum  of  $8,080,000  for 
each  of  the  next  nine  fiscal  years. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (1)(C)  of  this  subsection,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  SecreUry 
the  sum  of  $40,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  sum  of  $280,000  for  the  second 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act,  the  sum  of  $1,220,000  for 
the  third  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  sum 
of  $776,000  for  each  of  the  next  seven  fiscal 
years. 

"(4)(A)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section,  the  cosu  of 
each  project  carried  out  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)(A)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  allo- 
cated between  the  Secretary  and  the  appro- 
priate non-Federal  sponsor  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  224  of  thU 
Act. 
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"(B)  Notwithst&nding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (aK2)  of  this  section,  the  cost  of 
implementing  the  activities  authorized  by 
paragraphs  (1MB)  and  (IKC)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  allocated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  224  of  this  Act,  as 
if  such  activity  was  required  to  mitigate 
losses  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

■(gKlKA)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  any  agency  established  under  subsec- 
tion (dXl)  of  this  section,  is  authorized  to 
implement  a  program  of  recreational 
projects  for  the  system  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
GREAT  I,  GREAT  II,  and  GRRM  studies 
and  the  master  plan  reports.  The  cost  of 
each  such  project  shall  be  allocated  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  appropriate  non-Fed- 
eral sponsor  in  accordance  with  Section  701 
of  this  Act. 

"(B)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
any  agency  established  under  subsection 
(dXl)  of  this  section,  shall  at  Federal  ex- 
pense conduct  an  assessment  of  the  econom- 
ic benefits  generated  by  recreation  activities 
in  the  system. 

'•<2)(A)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
program  of  recreational  projects  authorized 
in  paragraph  (IK  A)  of  this  subsection,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  sum  of  $500,000  for  each  of  the 
10  fiscal  years  begiruiing  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  car.-ying  out  the  as- 
sessment of  economic  benefits  of  recreation- 
al activities  authorized  in  paragraph  (1KB) 
of  this  subsection,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  the  sum  of 
$300,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
sum  of  $300,000  for  the  second  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  the  sum  of  S150.000  for  the 
third  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  com- 
puterized inventory  and  analysis  system  im- 
plemented pursuant  to  phrase  (fKlKC)  of 
this  section  is  fully  functional. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  his  budget  re- 
quest, identify  those  measures  developed  by 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransfMrtation  and  any  agency  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (dKl)  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  be  undertaken  to  increase  the  capac- 
ity of  specific  locks  throughout  the  system 
by  employing  nonstructural  measures  and 
making  structural  Improvements. 

"(iKl)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
any  agency  established  under  subsection 
(dKl)  of  this  section,  shall  monitor  traffic 
movements  on  the  system  for  the  purpose 
of  verifying  lock  capacity,  updating  traffic 
projections,  and  refining  the  economic  eval- 
uation so  as  to  verify  the  need,  if  any,  for 
future  capacity  expansion  of  the  system. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  in  concert  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  States  of 
Illinois.  Iowa.  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Wis- 
consin, shall  determine  the  need  for  river 
rehabilitation  and  environmental  protection 
based  on  the  condition  of  the  environment, 
project  developments,  and  projected  envi- 
ronmental impacts  from  implementing  any 
proposals  resulting  from  recommendations 
made  under  subsection  (h)  and  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(j)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  contained  in  sub- 
sections (f)  and  (g)  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered  to  be  attributable  to  commercial 
navigation. 

"(k)  This  section  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  212  of  this  Act." 

(Amendment  31)  Beginning  on  page  79, 
line  12,  strike  all  through  line  17  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"Skc.  601.  (a)  Following  the  data  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  feasibility  studies  of  any 
proposed  commercial  channel  or  harbor 
project  or  plan  undertaken  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  initiated  only  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  223  of  this  Act." 

(Amendment  32)  On  page  80.  beginning 
with  line  18,  delete  all  through  line  4  on 
page  81.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  coopera- 
tive financial  development  of  projects,  or 
separable  elements  thereof,  for  any  com- 
mercial chaiuiel  or  harbor  construction,  the 
Secretary  shall  initiate  no  such  construction 
project  unless  an  appropriate  non-Federal 
sponsor  agrees  to  construct  at  its  own  ex- 
pense all  project  facilities  other  than  those 
for  general  navigation  and  by  contract  to 
provide  during  the  period  of  construction  of 
such  project,  or  separable  element  thereof, 
the  following  percentages  of  the  construc- 
tion cost  for  general  navigation  facilities  of 
the  project,  or  separable  element  thereof, 
assigned  to  commercial  navigation  based  on 
the  depths  below  mean  low  water  listed 
herein:" 

(Amendment  33)  On  page  81,  beginning 
with  line  9,  delete  all  through  page  82,  line 
2,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(bKl)  In  addition  to  the  sums  required  to 
be  paid  during  the  period  of  construction 
under  the  terms  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  each  non-Pederal  sponsor  shall  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  to  repay  to  the 
United  States,  over  a  period  not  to  exceed 
thirty  years  following  completion  of  the 
project,  or  separable  element  thereof,  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  construction  of  gen- 
eral navigation  facilities  for  the  project  as- 
signed to  commercial  navigation,  with  inter- 
est at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  In  determining  such  rate  of 
interest,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
consider  the  average  market  yields  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  of  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  Reimbursement 
period  during  the  month  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  costs  are  incurred,  plus 
a  premium  of  one-eighth  of  one  [>ercentage 
point  for  transaction  costs:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  recalcu- 
late the  rate  of  interest  every  five  years. 
Funds  paid  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury." 

(Amendment  34)  On  page  82,  line  19,  be- 
ginning with  the  word  "the"  strike  all 
through  the  period  on  line  20  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Section  221  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-611).  as  amended." 

(Amendment  35)  On  page  83,  after  line  IS. 
insert  the  following: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Section  212  of  this  Act.  the  project  for  navi- 
gation at  the  Houston  Ship  Channel 
(Greens  Bayou),  Texas,  authorized  pursuant 
to  section  301  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1965  (79  SUt.  1091),  the  project  for  navi- 
gation at  the  Houston  Ship  Channel  (Bar- 
bour Terminal  Channel),  Texas,  authorized 
pursuant  to  section  107  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1960  (74  SUt.  486),  and  the 
project  for  navigation  at  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel  (Baypori  Ship  Channel).  Texas, 
authorized  by  section  101  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  298).  are  modi- 
fied to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  to 
assume  responsibility  for  maintenance  to 
forty-foot  project  depths,  as  constructed  by 
non-Federal  interests  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
potential  advantages  and  efficiencies  of 
non-Federal  management  of  projects,  the 
Secretary  may  approve  as  many  as  two  pro- 
posals pursuant  to  which  the  non-Pederal 
interests  will  undertake  part  or  all  of  the 
project  as  the  agent  of  the  Secretary  by  uti- 
lizing its  own  personnel  or  by  procuring  out- 
side services,  so  long  as  the  cost  of  doing  so 
will  not  exceed  the  cost  of  the  Secretary  un- 
dertaking the  project." 

(Amendment  36)  On  page  84,  lines  8  and  9. 
insert  the  following  after  "such  improve- 
ments.": "The  responsibilities  authorized 
under  subsection  (f )  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  such  improvements  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  prior  to  construction, 
that  the  improvements,  or  separable  ele- 
ments thereof,  are  economically  justified, 
environmentally  acceptable,  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title." 

(Amendment  37)  On  page  85,  line  2,  after 
the  word  "section.",  add  the  following:  "Any 
non-Federal  sponsor  which  has  requested 
and  received  from  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  completed  study  and  engineering 
for  an  improvement  to  a  conunercial  chan- 
nel or  harbor,  or  separable  element  thereof, 
for  the  purT>ose  of  constructing  such  im- 
provement and  for  which  improvement  a 
Final  Ebivironmental  Impact  Statement  has 
been  filed,  shall  be  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  the  plan  for  such  improve- 
ment. Any  plan  of  improvement  proposed  to 
be  Implemented  in  accordance  with  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements for  obtaining  the  appropriate 
permits  required  under  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority and  such  permits  shall  be  granted 
subject  to  the  non-Federal  sponsor's  accept- 
ance of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
permits:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  applicable  regulatory  criteria 
and  procedures  have  been  satisfied.  The 
Secretary  shall  monitor  any  project  for 
which  permits  are  granted  under  this  sub- 
section in  order  to  ensure  that  such  project 
is  constructed  (and,  in  those  cases  where 
such  activities  will  not  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary,  operated  and  maintained) 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  permits." 

(Amendment  38)  On  page  85,  line  4,  fol- 
lowing the  word  "section"  delete  the  comma 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or 
section  602(aK3)  of  this  Act." 

(Amendment  39)  On  page  85.  line  16. 
strike  the  word  "section"  and  Irtsert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  ""subsection". 

On  page  85.  line  22.  delete  the  period, 
insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided 
That  prior  to  such  approval  the  Secretary 
does  not  find  that  the  project,  or  separable 
element  thereof,  is  no  longer  economically 
justified  or  environmentally  acceptable." 

On  page  85,  beginning  on  line  22  with  the 
words  "The  Secretary",  strike  all  through 
line  12  on  page  86.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"In  reviewing  such  plans,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  budgetary  and  programmatic 
priorities,  potential  impacts  on  the  cost  of 
dredging  projects  nationwide,  and  other  fac- 
tors that  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 
The  Secretary  shall  regularly  monitor  and 
audit  any  project  for  a  commercial  channel 
or  harbor  constructed  under  this  subsection 
by  a  non-Federal  sponsor  in  order  to  ensure 
that  such  construction  is  in  compliance  with 
the  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and 
that  costs  are  reasonable.  No  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  made  unless  and  until  the 
Secretary  has  certified  that  the  work  for 


which  reimbursement  U  requeited  has  been 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
plans. 

"(f)  Whenever  a  non-Pederal  sponaor  con- 
structs Improvements  to  any  conunercial 
channel  or  harbor,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
responsible  for  maintenance  to  forty-five 
feet  below  mean  low  water,  and  50  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  incremental  mainte- 
nance below  forty-five  feet  below  mean  low 
water:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  certi- 
fies that  the  project  is  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  appropriate  engineering 
and  design  standards:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  SecreUry  does  not  find  that  the 
project,  or  separable  element  thereof,  is  no 
longer  economically  justified  or  environ- 
mentally acceptable. " 

(Amendment  40)  On  page  87.  delete  lines 
17  and  18,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  schedule  of  compliance  shall 
not  exceed  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
agreement  except  that  a  time  period  in 
excess  of  two  years  may  be  Included  if  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  (Public 
Law  91-190).  as  amended." 

(Amendment  41)  On  page  88,  lines  14  and 
15,  strike  the  word  "objectives  "  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ""objections"'. 

(Amendment  42)  On  page  91,  line  3,  delete 
"Part  B"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Section 
803" 

(Amendment  43)  On  page  91,  line  12,  be- 
giruiing with  "navigation  of",  delete  all 
through  line  16.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "navigation  of  all  commercial 
chaiuiels  or  harbors  within  the  United 
States." 

(Amendment  44)  On  page  91.  beginning 
line  24.  delete  all  through  line  18  on  page 
92,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  "commercial  channel  or  harbor"  shall 
mean  any  channel  or  harbor  (Inland,  coast- 
al, or  Great  Lakes),  or  element  thereof,  ca- 
pable of  being  utilized  in  the  transportation 
of  commercial  cargo  in  domestic  or  foreign 
waterbome  commerce  by  commercial  ves- 
sels: Provided  That  such  term  shall  not  in- 
clude: (A)  any  navigational  improvement  de- 
signed to  provide  channel  depths  of  14  feet 
or  leas,  other  than  a  harbor  (which  is  used 
principally  for  the  accommodation  of  com- 
mercial vessels  and  the  receipt  and  ship- 
ment of  waterbome  cargoes),  on  any  inland 
or  Intracoastal  waterway  as  described  in 
Section  206  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1978  (33  U.S.C.  1804).  as  amend- 
ed. (B)  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway.  (C)  l(}cal 
access  or  berthing  channels,  or  (D)  channels 
or  harbors  constructed  or  maintained  by 
non-public  interests:  And  provided  further, 
That  such  term  shall  be  considered  for  the 
Columbia  River,  Oregon  and  Washington. 
to  Include  the  chaimels  only  up  to  the 
downstream  side  of  BormevUle  lock  and 
dam,  Oregon  and  Washington;" 

On  page  93,  on  lines  10  and  11,  delete  "and 
any  Great  Lakes  navigation  Improvement". 

On  page  93.  line  17,  delete  "or  the  United 
SUtes". 

On  page  94,  delete  lines  1  through  7  and 
renumber  subsequent  paragraphs  appropri- 
ately. 

(Amendment  45)  On  page  95.  line  13. 
strike  "$468,933,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$388,000,000". 

(Amendment  46)  On  page  96.  beginning 
with  line  8.  delete  all  language  through  line 
10,  and  Insert  said  language  following  line 
10  on  page  124.  and  renumber  appropriate- 
ly. 

(Amendment  47)  On  page  99,  line  33. 
delete  "and",  and  on  page  99,  line  36,  delete 


the  period.  Insert  a  semi-colon,  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(33)  Oakland  Inner  Harbor.  California: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Jan- 
uary 21.  1986.  at  a  toul  cost  of  138.000.000 
(October  1985): 

"(34)  Palm  Beach  Harbor.  Florida:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  December 
10.  1985.  to  assume  maintenance: 

"(35)  Pascagoula  Harbor.  Mississippi: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1986.  at  a  total  cost  of  $69,113,000 
(October  1985); 

"(36)  Cleveland  Harbor.  Ohio:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  August  37. 
1985.  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,308,000  (October 
1984); 

"(37)  Galveston  Bay  Area.  Texas  City 
Channel.  Texas:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers dated  March  11.  1986.  at  a  total  cost 
of  $182.013.0(K)  (October  1985);  and 

"(38)  East.  West,  and  Duwamlsh  Water- 
ways Navigation  Improvement  Study.  Seat- 
tle Harbor.  Washington:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May  31.  1986,  at  a 
toul  cost  of  $87,400,000  (October  1984)." 

(Amendment  48)  On  page  100.  strike  lines 
2  through  line  11  on  page  102.  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  Excluding  all  commercial 
navigation  projecU.  the  construction  of 
Corps  of  Engineers  water  or  related  land  re- 
sources projecU  (including  small  projects 
not  specifically  authorized  by  Congress),  or 
separable  elements  thereof  as  determined 
by  the  SecreUry,  on  which  physical  con- 
struction has  not  been  initiated  prior  to 
May  15,  1986.  or  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  whichever  first  (Kcurs.  shall  be  Ini- 
tiated only  after  non-Pederal  InteresU  have 
entered  into  binding  agreements  with  the 
Secretary,  agreeing  to  pay  100  per  centum 
of  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  rehabili- 
tation cosU.  and  agreeing  to  share  In  the  as- 
signed joint  and  separable  costs  of  construc- 
tion as  follows: 

"(1)  urban  and  rural  flood  protection  and 
rural  drainage  control:  not  less  than  35  per 
centum.  Including  a  cash  payment  amount- 
ing to  at  least  5  per  centum  of  the  assigned 
cosU  to  be  made  during  the  construction 
period;  except— 

"(A)  for  local  flood  protection  projecU, 
the  non-Pederal  sponsor  shall  agree  to:  pro- 
vide all  lands.  easemenU.  and  rIghU-of-way 
required  for  the  project;  perform  all  neces- 
sary relocations  required  for  the  project; 
and.  hold  and  save  the  United  SUtes  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, or  maintenance  of  the  project  except 
where  such  damages  are  due  to  the  fault  or 
negligence  of  the  United  SUtes  or  iU  con- 
tractors. Where  the  value  of  the  required 
lands.  easemenU.  rlghU-of-way,  and  reloca- 
tions Is— 

"(I)  greater  than  30  per  centum  of  the  as- 
signed cosU,  the  required  non-Federal  con- 
tribution shall  be  the  provision  of  the  re- 
quired lands,  easemenU,  rIghU-of-way,  and 
relocations,  plus  5  per  centum  of  the  as- 
signed cosU  to  be  paid  in  cash  during  the 
construction  period; 

"(ii)  less  than  or  equal  to  30  per  centum  of 
the  assigned  cosU,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider a  non-Federal  contribution  of  35  per 
centum,  which  includes  payment  by  the 
non-Pederal  sponsor  of  not  less  than  5  per 
centum  In  cash  of  the  assigned  cost  in  addi- 
tion to  provision  of  the  required  lands,  ease- 
menu.  righU-of-way,  and  relocations.  If 
made  during  the  construction  period,  to 
constltuu  fulfillment  of  this  paragraph; 
and 

"(ill)  less  than  or  equal  to  30  per  centum 
of  the  assigned  cosU.  the  non-Federal  spon- 


sor may  elect  to  make  a  cash  payment  of  6 
per  centum  of  the  assigned  cosU  during  the 
construction  period,  In  addition  to  the  provi- 
sion of  required  lands.  easemenU.  rIghU-of- 
way.  and  relocations,  and  to  repay  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  this  title  the  addi- 
tional amount  necessary  to  equal  a  total 
non-Pederal  contribution  of  35  per  centum. 

"(B)  For  major  reservoir  projecU  provid- 
ing flood  control,  the  non-Pederal  sponsor's 
contribution  shall  be— 

'"(I)  36  per  centum  of  the  ooeU  assigned  to 
flood  protection  If  paid  during  the  construc- 
tion period.  Including  no  less  then  6  per 
centum  in  cash,  or 

"'(ID  36  per  centum  of  the  cosU  assigned  to 
flood  protection.  Including  a  cash  payment 
of  at  least  6  per  centum  paid  during  the  con- 
struction periixl.  If  repaid  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  thU  title. 

"(C)  Por  relocation  or  evacuation  non- 
structural flood  control  measures  involving 
the  acquisition  of  land,  the  value  of  such 
lands  and  other  cosU  associated  with  devel- 
opment of  the  Intended  benefiu  therefrom 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  compuutlon  of 
the  6  per  centum  cash  contribution  required 
from  the  non- Federal  sponsor  and  the  non- 
Federal  sponsor's  contribution  for  such  non- 
structural measures  shall  be— 

"(1)  36  per  centum  of  the  cosU  assigned  to 
such  measures  If  paid  during  the  construc- 
tion period,  or 

"(11)  36  per  centum  of  the  cosU  assigned  to 
such  measures  If  repaid  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  this  title. 

"(3)  hydroelectric  power:  100  per  centum, 
except  that  the  marketing  of  such  power 
and  the  recovery  of  cosU  of  constructing, 
operating.  malnUlnlng.  and  rehabiliuting 
such  projecU  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
existing  law;" 

(Amendment  49)  On  page  103,  afUr  line 
19.  Insert  the  following,  then  reletUr  subse- 
quent subsections  appropriately: 

"(d)  CosU  of  constructing  projecU  or 
measures  for  the  prevention  or  mitigation 
of  erosion  of  shoaling  damages  attribuuble 
to  Federal  navigation  works  shall  be  shared 
In  the  same  proportion  as  the  cost  sharing 
provisions  applicable  to  the  project  causing 
such  damage:  Provided  That  a  non-Federal 
public  body  agrees  to  operate  and  maintain 
such  measures." 

(Amendment  60)  On  page  104,  line  9, 
delete  the  word  "funds "  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "cosU ".  On  page  104.  line  10,  deleU 
the  word  "disbursed"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Incurred". 

(Amendment  61)  Beginning  on  page  104. 
line  16.  strike  all  through  line  20  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(f)  At  the  request  of  any  non-Pederal 
sponsor  the  Secretary  may  permit  such  non- 
Pederal  sponsor  to  delay  the  Initial  payment 
of  any  non-Pederal  contribution  under  this 
title  for  up  to  one  year  after  the  date  when 
construction  Is  begun  on  the  project  for 
which  such  contribution  Is  to  be  made.  Any 
such  delay  In  Initial  payment  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  interest  charges  for  up  to  six  months 
at  the  rau  deUrmlned  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the 
average  market  yields  on  ouUUnding  mar- 
keuble  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  period  of  delay,  during  the 
month  preceding  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
cosU  are  Incurred." 

(Amendment  62)  On  page  108.  redeslgnau 
'"Sec.  703. "  as  "Sec.  703.",  and  insert  on  page 
106,  after  line  IS.  the  following  new  section: 
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"SBC.  702.  Section  73(b)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-2S1 )  is  hereby  repealed." 

(Amendment  53)  On  page  107.  delete  lines 
4  through  18.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following,  numbering  appropriately: 

"(  )  Santa  Ana  River  mainstem.  including 
Santiago  Creek,  California;  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  January  15.  1982. 
at  a  total  cost  of  $1,087,600,000  (October 
1985):  Provided  further.  That  in  lieu  of  the 
Mentone  Dam  feature  of  the  project  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  212. 
213,  and  701  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  plan,  design,  and  construct  a 
flood  control  storage  dam  on  the  upper 
Santa  Ana  River,  if  such  modification  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  Engineers;  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
ceed on  any  alternative  to  the  Mentone 
Dam  until  the  Secretary  determines  such  al- 
ternative is  within  all  parameters  in  section 
218  of  this  Act,  and  so  reports  to  Congress; 
And  provided  further.  That  if  a  non-Pederal 
sponsor  agrees  to  pay  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  such  investigation,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  investigate  the  feasibil- 
ity of  including  water  supply  and  conserva- 
tion storage  at  Prado  Dam.". 

(Amendment  54)  On  page  110,  line  6. 
delete  the  semicolon  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ':  Provided,  That  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  benefits  provided 
by  this  project  shall  be  considered  to  be  na- 
tional for  the  purposes  of  section  224  of  this 
Act;". 

(Amendment  55)  On  page  115,  delete  lines 
1  through  3,  and  renumber  appropriately. 

(Amendment  56)  On  page  116.  begiiming 
on  line  22.  strike  all  through  "  1983,"  on  line 
23,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  February 
13.  1986,". 

(Amendment  57)  On  page  117,  delete  lines 
19  through  line  3  on  page  118,  and  renum- 
ber appropriately. 

(Amendment  58)  On  page  118.  line  6, 
delete  the  pericxl  and  insert  a  semicolon  and 
the  following: 

"(78)  O'Hare  System.  Chicagoland  Under- 
flow, Illinois:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  June  3.  1985.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$8,502,000  ((October  1984): 

■(79)  Arkansas  C^lty.  Kansas:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  September  9. 
1985.  at  a  total  cost  of  $14,270,000  (October 
1964): 

"(80)  Pearl  River  Basin.  Mississippi: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
B4arch  17.  1986.  at  a  total  cost  of  $80,100,000 
(October  1985):  Provided,  That  if  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  fails  to  sign  such  report  on 
such  date,  this  paragraph  shall  be  void. 

"(81)  Lower  Saddle  River,  New  Jersey: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Jan- 
nary  28,  1986,  at  a  total  cost  of  $36,850,000 
(October  1985): 

"(82)  Molly  Ann's  Brook.  New  Jersey: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  EIngineers  dated  De- 
cember 31.  1985.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$21,860,000  (October  1985); 

"(83)  Ramapo  River  at  Oakland.  New 
Jersey:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  January  28.  1986.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$6,610,000  (October  1985);  and 

"(84)  Roanoke  River  Upper  Basin.  Virgin- 
ia: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
August  5.  1985.  at  a  total  cost  of  $21,000,000 
(October  1984).". 

(Amendment  59)  On  page  118,  delete  lines 
15  through  24  and  renumber  subsequent 
paragraphs  appropriately. 

(Amendment  60)  On  page  121,  after  line 
22,  insert  the  following  and  reletter  follow- 
ing paragraphs  appropriately: 


"(G)  Sarasota  County,  Florida:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February  28, 
1986,  at  a  total  cost  of  $12,536,000  (October 
1985);". 

(Amendment  61)  On  page  125,  line  2.  after 
"(CJctober  1984)".  insert  the  following:  ": 
Protnded.  That  the  mitigation  requirements 
shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  any  decrease  in 
the  scope  of  the  basic  flood  control  project 
as  authorized  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-298)". 

(Amendment  62)  On  page  125.  delete  lines 
15  through  18  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(9)  Smithville  Lake,  Uttle  Platte  River, 
Missouri,  plan  for  replacement  of  the  Trim- 
ble Wildlife  Area:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  September  22.  1977.  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1,569,000  (October  1985): 
Except,  that  the  Secretary  shall  participate 
with  the  State  of  Missouri  in  the  develop- 
ment of  wildlife  management  measures  and 
facilities  on  State  lands  rather  than  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  the  development  of 
Jackass  Bend;". 

(Amendment  63)  On  page  126.  line  3, 
delete  "and". 

On  page  126,  on  line  7,  delete  the  period, 
and  insert  the  following:  ";  and 

"(12)  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
Wildlife  Mitigation,  Alabama  and  Mississip- 
pi: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
August  31.  1985:  Except.  That  the  34,000 
acres  of  bottomland  hardwoods  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  construction  of  the  navigation 
project  shall  be  replaced  in-kind  at  a  total 
cost  of  $60,200,000  (October  1985).". 

(Amendment  64)  On  page  126,  line  15. 
delete  the  semicolon  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  shall  deposit  no  spoil  from  such 
project  onto  lands  of  the  White  River  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  without  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  without 
mitigating  fully  the  adverse  impacts  of  such 
spoil;". 

(Amendment  65)  On  page  128.  strike  lines 
2  through  5  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "(October  1984).". 

Renumber  all  sections  appropriately. 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1677 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1567).  supra: 
as  follows: 

On  page  65,  between  lines  5  and  6  insert 
the  following: 

"Sk.  337.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

"(1)  the  Great  Lakes  are  a  most  important 
natural  resource  to  the  eight  Great  Lakes 
States  and  two  Canadian  provinces,  provid- 
ing water  supply  for  domestic  and  industrial 
use,  clean  energiy  through  hydropower  pro- 
duction, an  efficient  transportation  mode 
for  moving  products  into  and  out  of  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  and  recreational  uses 
for  millions  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
citizens; 

"(2)  the  Great  Lakes  need  to  be  carefully 
managed  and  protected  to  meet  current  and 
future  needs  within  the  Great  Lakes  Basin; 

"(3)  any  new  diversions  of  Great  Lakes 
water  for  use  outside  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  will  have  significant  economic  and  en- 
vironmental impacts,  adversely  affecting 
the  use  of  this  resource  by  the  Great  Lakes 
States  and  Canadian  provinces;  and 

"(4)  four  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  interna- 
tional waters  and  are  defined  as  boundary 
waters  in  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of 
1909  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


and  as  such  any  new  diversion  of  Great 
Lakes  water  in  the  United  SUtes  would 
affect  the  relations  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Government  of 
Canada. 

"(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  to  take  immediate  action  to  protect 
the  limited  quantity  of  water  available  from 
the  Great  Lakes  system  for  use  within  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909; 

"(2)  to  prohibit  any  diversion  of  Great 
Lakes  water  by  any  State.  Federal  agency, 
or  private  entity  for  use  outside  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  unless  such  diversion  is 
approved  by  the  Governor  of  each  of  the 
Great  Lakes  States;  and 

"(3)  to  prohibit  any  Federal  agency  from 
undertaking  any  studies  that  would  involve 
the  transfer  of  Great  Lakes  water  for  any 
purpose  for  use  outside  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
Great  Lakes  State'  means  each  of  the 
States  of  Illinois.  Indiana,  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota. Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
Wisconsin. 

'(d)  No  water  shall  be  diverted  from  any 
portion  of  the  Great  Lakes  within  the 
United  States,  or  from  any  tributary  within 
the  United  States  of  any  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  for  use  outside  of  a  Great  Lakes 
Basin  unless  such  diversion  is  approved  by 
the  Governor  of  each  of  the  Great  Lakes 
States. 

"(e)  No  Federal  agency  may  undertake 
any  study,  or  expend  any  Federal  funds  to 
contract  for  any  study,  of  the  feasibility  of 
diverting  water  from  any  portion  of  the 
Great  Lakes  within  the  United  SUtes,  or 
from  any  tributary  within  the  United  States 
of  any  of  the  Great  Lakes,  for  use  outside  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  unless  such  study  or 
expenditure  is  approved  by  the  Governor  of 
each  of  the  Great  Lakes  States.  The  prohi- 
bition of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  any  study  or  data  collection  effort 
performed  by  the  Secretary  or  other  Feder- 
al agency  under  the  direction  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  in  accordance 
with  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909.". 


HECHT  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1678 

Mr.  HECHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Sykms,  and  Mr.  Nickles) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1567),  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  29.  after  Sec.  226(a).  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (b),  and  renumber 
the  subsequent  accordingly: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  procure  by  con- 
tract not  less  than  40  percent  of  architectur- 
al and  engineering  services  required  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  water  resource 
projects  undertaken  by  the  Secretary." 


ABDNOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  1679 

Mr.  ABDNOR  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1567).  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  Page  2.  line  4,  delete  "1985"  and  insert 
"1986". 

On  Page  2.  line  14.  delete  '1986"  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  Page  2.  line  16.  delete  "1987"  and 
insert  "1988". 


On  Page  2.  line  18,  delete  "1988"  and 
Insert  "1989". 

On  Page  2.  line  20.  delete  "1989"'  and 
Insert  "1990". 

On  Page  2.  line  25.  delete  "1990"  and 
Insert  "1991". 

On  Page  7,  line  18.  delete  "1986"  and 
"1990"  and  Insert  "1987"  and  "1991"  respec- 
tively. 

On  Page  8,  line  10  delete  "1986""  and  insert 
"1987"  and  on  page  8  line  12  delete  "1988" 
and  insert  "1989". 

On  Page  8,  line  25.  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987";  and  on  page  9.  line  1.  delete 
"1990"  and  Insert  "1991". 

On  Page  20,  line  8.  delete  "1986"  and 
"1990  "  and  insert  "1987"  and  "1990"  respec- 
tively. 

On  Page  28.  line  13.  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  '1987;  and  on  page  28.  line  14.  delete 
"1990  "  and  insert  "1991". 

On  Page  38.  line  1.  delete'  "1986"'  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  Page  41.  line  22.  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  Page  42.  line  16,  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987";  on  page  42,  line  17,  delete 
"1987""  and  insert  "1988";  and  on  page  42, 
line  18,  delete  "1988  "  and  Insert  "1989". 

On  Page  48,  line  23,  delete  "1986"'  and 
Insert  "1987". 

On  page  49,  line  7,  delete  "1986'"  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  page  49.  line  22.  delete  "1986"",  and 
insert  "1988". 

On  page  50,  line  4,  delete  "1989",  and 
insert  "1990". 

On  page  50,  line  10,  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  page  52,  line  8,  delete  "1988"  and 
insert  "1989". 

On  page  52,  lines  19  and  23.  delete  "1985" 
and  insert  "1986". 

On  page  56.  line  6,  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  page  57.  line  6.  delete  "'1986"  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  page  65.  line  1.  delete  "1986"  and 
insert  "1987". 

On  page  65.  line  18.  delete  "1986"  and 
"1989",  and  insert  "1987"  and  "1991"  respec- 
tively. 

On  page  70.  line  1,  delete  "1986"  and 
Insert  "1987";  and  on  page  70,  line  2,  delete 
'"1990"  and  Insert  "1991". 

On  page  70,  line  12,  delete  '"1986"  and 
insert  "1987"';  and  on  page  70.  line  13.  delete 
"1990"  and  insert  "1991". 

On  page  89.  line  4.  delete  "March  1.  1987" 
and  insert  "December  31. 1987". 


by  the  non-Pederal  sponsor  for  such  pur- 
pose to  the  extent  Issued  for  such  purpose." 


COHEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1680 

Mr.  COHEN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1567.  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  65.  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  337.  The  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project.  Saint  John  River.  Maine,  as  author- 
ized by  section  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965.  is  hereby  deauthorlzed. 


LONG  AMENDMENT  NO.  1681 

Blr.  LONG  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  1567),  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  90.  line  2.  at  the  end  of  line  2. 
substitute  a  comma  for  the  period  and  add: 
"or  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  debt  of  the 
non-Federal  sponsor  to  the  extent  Incurred 
for  such  purpose,  including  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  obligations  Issued 


BOREN  (AND  NICKLES) 
AMENDKIENT  NO.  1682 

Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
NiCKLis)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  1567),  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  65.  after  line  S.  insert  the  follow- 
ing and  number  appropriately: 

"Sic.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
Oklahoma  is  authorized  to  design  and  con- 
struct hydroelectric  generating  facilities  at 
the  W.D.  Mayo  Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  in  Oklahoma,  as  described  in 
the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
December  23,  1981:  Provided  That,  the 
agreement  described  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  is  executed  by  all  parties  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Conditioned  upon  the  parties  agree- 
ing to  mutually  acceptable  terms  and  condi- 
tions, the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  acting  through  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  may  enter  into  a 
binding  agreement  with  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  under  which  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  of  Oklahoma  agrees— 

"(1)  to  design  and  initiate  construction  of 
the  generating  facilities  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  within  three  years 
after  the  date  of  such  agreement. 

"(2)  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  for  his 
costs  in— 

"(A)  approving  such  design  and  inspecting 
such  construction,  and 

"(B)  providing  any  assistance  authorized 
under  subsection  (cK2)  of  this  section,  and 

"'(3)  to  release  and  indemnify  the  United 
States  from  any  claims,  causes  of  action,  or 
liabilities  which  may  arise  from  such  design 
or  construction. 
Such  agreement  shall  also  specify: 

"(1)  the  procedures  and  requirements  for 
approval  and  acceptance  of  such  design  and 
construction  are  set  forth. 

"(2)  the  rights,  responsibilities,  and  liabil- 
ities of  each  party  to  the  agreement  are  set 
forth,  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  payments  under 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  and  the  proce- 
dures under  which  such  payments  are  to  be 
made,  are  set  forth. 

"(c)(1)  No  Federal  funds  may  be  expended 
for  the  design  construction  of  the  generat- 
ing facilities  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such 
facilities  are  accepted  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  assistance 
requested  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa in  connection  with  the  design  or  con- 
struction of  the  generating  facilities  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"'(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  upon  completion  of  the  construction 
of  the  generating  facilities  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  final  ap- 
proval of  such  facilities  by  the  Secretary— 

"(1)  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
shaU  transfer  title  to  such  facilities  to  the 
United  SUtes,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  accept  the  transfer  of  title  to  such 
generating  faculties  on  behalf  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and 

"(B)  operate  and  maintain  such  facilities. 

"(e)  Pursuant  to  any  agreement  under 
subsection  (b)  of  thU  section,  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  shall  market 


the  excess  power  produced  by  the  generat- 
ing facilities  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  in  accordance  with  section  B  of 
the  Act  of  December  22.  1944  (68  8Ut.  890; 
16  U.8.C.  825s). 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  acting 
through  the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration. Is  authorized  to  pay  to  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  of  Oklahoma.  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  out  of 
the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  power  pro- 
duced by  the  generating  facilities  of  the 
Interconnected  systems  of  reservoirs  operat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  and  marketed  by  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration- 

'"(I)  all  cosu  incurred  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  In  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  generating  facilities  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding the  capital  investment  in  such  facili- 
ties and  Interest  on  such  capital  investment, 
and 

"(2)  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  60  years,  a 
reasonable  annual  royalty  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  generating  facilities 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  acting 
through  the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration, is  authorized— 

"(1)  to  construct  such  transmission  facili- 
ties as  necessary  to  market  the  power  pro- 
duced at  the  generating  facilities  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  with  funds 
contributed  by  non-Federal  sources,  and 

"(2)  to  repay  those  funds,  including  inter- 
est and  any  administrative  expenses,  direct- 
ly from  the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  power 
produced  by  the  generating  facilities  of  the 
interconnected  systems  of  reservoirs  operat- 
ed by  the  SecreUry  and  marketed  by  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration. 

"(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  title  to  the  generating  facilities  la 
transferred  and  accepted  under  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  operate  and  maintain  such  facilities. ". 

(Amendment  ).  On  page  119.  strike  lines 
5  through  8.  and  renumber  following  para- 
graphs appropriately. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1683 

Mr.  DANPORTH  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1567),  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  90.  after  line  24.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(c)  The  United  SUtes  district  court  for 
the  district  In  which  is  located  a  non- Feder- 
al sponsor  that  Imposes  fees  subject  to  this 
section  shall  have  original  and  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction over  any  matter  arising  out  of.  or 
concerning,  the  imposition,  compuutlon.  or 
collection  of  such  fees  by  a  non-Federal 
sponsor  under  this  section  and.  upon  peti- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  or  any  party 
subject  to  such  fees  imposed  by  the  non- 
Federal  sponsor— 

(1)  may  grant  appropriate  injunctive  relief 
to  restrain  any  act  by  that  non-Federal 
sponsor  that  violates  the  conditions  in  this 
section; 

(2)  shall  order  that  refunds  be  paid  to  the 
extent  It  is  found  that  fees  were  collected  in 
violator  of  this  section;  and 

(3)  may  grant  such  other  relief  or  remedy 
as  may  be  appropriate. 
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Before  the  start  of  construction  of  a  project 
subject  to  section  602  or  604.  the  non-Peder- 
al  sponsor  shall  notify  the  Secretary  that  it 
consents  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district 
court  as  set  forth  in  this  subjection. 


dbconcini  amendment  NOS. 

1684  AND  1685 

Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  Mr.  DeConcini) 
proposed  two  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  1567).  supra:  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1684 

On  page  65.  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 
the  following  new  section,  and  number  ac- 
cordingly: 

•Ssc.  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
shall— 

"(1)  construct  under  section  205  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1948  (33  U.S.C.  701s)  a 
project  for  flood  control  on  the  San  Francis- 
co River  at  CHlfton.  Arizona,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  residential  and  commercial 
properties  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
downstream  of  the  State  Highway  666 
Bridge,  for  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$3,500,000:  Provided,  That  such  work  shall 
be  considered  to  complete  aU  studies  and 
proposals  of  the  Secretary  for  such  area.". 

Amendment  No.  1685 

On  page  65,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following  and  number  accordingly: 

"Sec.  .  For  purposes  of  future  studies 
undertaken  pursuant  to  Section  223  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consider 
benefits  which  may  stccrue  to  Indian  tribes 
as  a  result  of  a  project  resulting  from  such  a 
study.". 


hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "$250,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$500,000". 

(c)  Section  205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1948  (62  SUt.  1182;  33  U.S.C.  701s),  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$4,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,500,000". 

(d)  Subsection  107(b)  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  486:  33  U.S.C. 
577),  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$2,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$3,500,000". 

(e)  Section  3  of  the  Act  approved  August 
13.  1946  (60  SUt.  1056:  33  U.S.C.  426g),  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,000,000". 


JOHNSTON  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
1686  AND  1687 

Mr.  BE^ITSEN  (for  Mr.  Johnston) 
proposed  two  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  1567).  supra:  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1686 

A  new  section  505  to  be  added  to  TITLE 
V— INLAND  NAVIGATION  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  505.  The  navigation  lock  authorized 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1956,  Public 
Law  84-455,  provides  for  replacement  of  the 
navigation  lock  connecting  the  Mississippi 
River  Gulf  Outlet  with  the  Mississippi 
River.  Inasmuch  as  this  new  lock  will  pro- 
vide substantial  benefits  to  shallow  draft 
navigation  (inland  waterway),  the  costs 
should  be  allocated  between  deep  draft  and 
shallow  draft  navigation,  and  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  utilize  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Trust  Fund  to  pay  for  one-half  of  the 
costs  allocated  to  shallow  draft  navigation 
with  the  remaining  half  of  such  allocated 
costs  to  be  paid  only  from  amounts  appro- 
priated out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

On  page  ISO.  line  22.  after  "502"  delete 
"and"  and  insert  a  comma  after  504(e)  and 
add  "and  505". 

Amendment  No.  1687 

On  page  35,  after  line  16,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  238.  (a)  Section  208  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1954  (68  SUt.  1266;  33  U.S.C. 
701g)  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "$250,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  $500,000". 

(b)  Section  14  of  the  Act  of  July  24.  1946 
(60  SUt.  653:  33  U.S.C.  701r).  as  amended,  is 


ARMSTRONG  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1688 

Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  Mr.  Arm- 
strong) proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  1567).  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  65.  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  337.  Section  88(c)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  inserting  after  "encroachments"  the 
following:  "(other  than  the  Mineral 
Avenue/Ken  Caryl  Road  extension  and  as- 
sociated transmission  lines)";  and 

(2)  inserting  "significantly"  after  "areas 
which  would". 


KASTEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1689 

Mr.  KASTEN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1567),  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  65.  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  337.  The  project  for  Racine  Harbor, 
Wisconsin,  authorized  by  section  2  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  March  2,  1945 
(59  SUt.  19).  is  hereby  modified  as  described 
in  Racine  County  Federal  permit  applica- 
tion number  85-196-02.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  authorized  to  dredge  the  modified 
harbor  area  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,000,000,  if  all  appropriate  non-Federal  in- 
terests agree  to  operate,  mainUin.  repair. 
rehablliUte.  and  replace  the  modified  proj- 
ect, including  the  breakwaters  previously 
constructed  by  the  Federal  Government. 


KASTEN  (AND  PROXMIRE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1690 

Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxmire)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  1567),  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  65.  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  337.  The  project  for  improvements  at 
Racine  Harbor,  Wisconsin,  authorized  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  au- 
thorizing the  construction,  repair,  and  pres- 
ervation of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  2.  1907  (59  Stat.  19),  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  deauthorized.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  transfer  without  consideration 
to  Racine  County,  Wisconsin,  title  to  any  fa- 
cilities constructed  by  the  United  States  (as 
part  of  the  project  described  above). 


STEVENS  (AND  MXJRKOWSKI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1691 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MtTRKOwsKi)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  1567).  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  143.  line  15.  strike  out  "HAWAII 
AND"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "ALASKA. 
HAWAII.  AND"; 

On  page  143.  line  21.  strike  out  "Hawaii 
or"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Alaska. 
Hawaii,  or"; 

On  page  143,  line  22.  strike  out  "Hawaii 
or"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Alaska. 
Hawaii,  or"; 

On  page  143.  line  24.  strike  out  "Hawaii 
or"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Alaska. 
Hawaii,  or"; 

On  page  144.  line  5.  strike  out  "Hawaii  or" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Alaska,  Hawaii, 
or"; 

On  page  144.  strike  out  lines  8  through  10, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Cargo  does  not  include  crude  oil 
WITH  respect  to  ALASKA.— For  purposcs  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'cargo'  does  not  in- 
clude crude  oil  with  respect  to  Alaska. 

"(3)  United  states  mainland.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'United 
SUtes  mainland'  means  the  continental 
United  SUtes. 


GORTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1692 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  1567).  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  144.  after  line  18.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  NONAPPUCABILITY  OF  CHARGES  TO  CER- 
TAIN Cargo.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  the  charge  imposed  pursuant  to  Section 
4461(a)(1),  shall  not  apply  to  bonded  com- 
mercial cargo  entering  the  United  SUtes  for 
transportation  and  direct  exportation  to  a 
foreign  country. 

"(2)  Imposition  of  charges.— Paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  not  apply— 

"(A)  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  Government  of 
Canada  has  imposed  a  substantially  equiva- 
lent fee  or  charge  on  commercial  vessels  or 
commercial  cargo  utilizing  Canadian  ports: 
Provided,  That  subject  to  subparagrph  (B), 
paragrph  (1)  shall  apply  after  the  date  on 
which  the  SecreUry  determines  that  such 
fee  or  charge  has  been  discontinued  by  the 
Government  of  Canada. 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  particular  United 
SUtes  port  (or  to  any  transaction  or  class  of 
transactions  at  any  such  port)  to  the  extent 
that  the  study  made  pursuant  to  section 
807(a)  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1985  (or  a  review  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  807(b)  of  such  Act)  finds  that— 

"(i)  the  imposition  of  such  charge  at  such 
port  (or  to  any  transaction  or  class  of  trans- 
actions at  such  port)  is  not  likely  to  divert  a 
significant  amount  of  cargo  from  such  port 
to  a  port  in  a  country  contiguous  to  the 
United  SUtes,  or  that  any  such  diversion  is 
not  likely  to  result  in  significant  economic 
loss  to  such  port;  or 

"(ii)  the  nonapplicabillty  of  such  charge 
at  such  port  (or  to  any  transaction  or  class 
of  transactions  at  such  port)  is  likely  to 
result  in  significant  economic  loss  to  any 
other  United  SUtes  port.". 

On  page  144,  line  19,  delete  "(d)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 


On  page  144,  line  22.  delete  "(e)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

On  page  145,  line  20.  delete  "(f)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  146.  line  6.  delete  "(g)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

On  page  154.  beginning  on  line  2,  delete 
all  through  "agencies"  on  line  4  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof: 

"(a)  Initial  Study.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  consultation  with  United 
SUtes  ports,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion,  and  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies". 

On  page  154,  strike  line  7  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "cargo  from  particular  United 
SUtes  ports  to  any  port  in  a  country  contig- 
uous to  the  United  SUtes.  The". 

On  page  154,  after  line  11,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Review.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may,  at  any  time,  review  and  revise  the 
findings  of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  United 
SUtes  port  (or  to  any  transaction  or  class  of 
transactions  at  such  port). 

"(c)  Implementation  of  Findings.— For 
purposes  of  section  4462(d)(2)(B)  of  title  26. 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  findings  of  the 
study  or  review  conducted  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
effective  60  days  after  notification  to  the 
ports  concerned.". 


SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1693 

Mr.  SYMMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1567),  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  8.  following  line  11,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing, and  reletter  the  subsequent  subsec- 
tion accordingly: 

'"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  com- 
plete an  experimenUl  program  placing 
screens  in  the  Salmon  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salmon,  Idaho,  to  trap  frazzle  ice,  and 
thus  to  eliminate  flooding  caused  by  ice 
dams  in  the  river.  Within  one  year  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  SecreUry  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  of  the  feasabllity  of 
such  experiment,  including  consideration  of 
any  adverse  environmental  or  social  effects 
that  could  result  from  such  experiment.  If, 
in  the  Secretary's  Judgment,  such  experi- 
ment is  not  feasible  or  acceptable,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  consult  with  local 
public  InteresU  to  develop  a  plan  that  is 
workable  and  practical,  then  submit  such 
plan  to  Congress. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
there  is  authorized  to  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987,  or 
thereafter,  such  sum  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 


EXON  (AND  ZORINSKY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1694 

Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr.  ZoR- 
INSKY)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  1567),  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  65,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  337.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary "),  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  es- 
tablish and  conduct  at  multiple  sites  within 
the  SUte  of  Nebraska  for  a  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  ending  five  years  after  such  date  a 
demonstration      program      consisting      of 


projects  for  streambank  erosion  prevention 
and  flood  control. 

(b)  Demonstration  projects  carried  out 
under  this  section  shall  include  projects  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  flood  daimage  reduction  measures. 
Including  bank  protection  and  sUbllizatlon 
works,  embankmenU,  clearing,  snagging, 
dredging,  and  all  other  appropriate  flood 
control  measures. 

(c)  For  each  demonstration  project  under 
this  section,  the  SecreUry  shall  evaluate 
the  environmental  Impacts  of  such  project 
with  respect  to  both  riverine  and  adjacent 
land  use  values,  with  the  view  of  enhancing 
wildlife  and  wildlife  habiUt  as  a  major  pur- 
pose coequal  with  all  other  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives, and  with  the  view  of  minimizing  en- 
vironmenUl  losses. 

(d)  Demonstration  projects  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  undertaken  to  reflect  a 
variety  of  geographical  and  environmental 
conditions,  including  naturally  occurring 
erosion  problems  and  erosion  caused  or  in- 
curred by  man-made  structures  or  activities. 
At  a  minimum,  demonstration  projects  shall 
be  conducted  at  sites  on— 

( 1 )  that  reach  of  the  Platte  River  between 
Hershey,  Nebraska,  and  the  boundary  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Dawson  Counties,  Ne- 
braska; 

(2)  that  reach  of  the  Platte  River  from 
the  boundary  between  Colfax  and  Dodge 
Counties,  Nebraska,  to  iU  confluence  with 
the  Missouri  River: 

(3)  that  reach  of  the  Elkhom  River  from 
the  boundary  between  Antelope  and  Madi- 
son Counties,  Nebraska,  to  iU  confluence 
with  the  Platte  River;  and 

(4)  other  locations  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary  in  consulution  with  the  SUte 
of  Nebraska,  if  sufficient  funds  are  avail- 
able. 

(e)  The  SecreUry  shall  condition  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
any  project  under  this  section  upon  the 
availability  to  the  United  States  of  such 
land  and  InteresU  in  land  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  project  and  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  river  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  esUbllsh  a  Nebras- 
ka Advisory  Group  consisting  of  represenU- 
tives  of  the  SUte  of  Nebraska  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  affected  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  such  private  organizations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  desirable.  Projects  under 
this  section  shall  t>e  carried  out  in  coordina- 
tion and  consulution  with  such  Advisory 
Group. 

(g)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
proJecU  carried  out  under  this  section  shall 
be  at  full  Federal  expense. 

(2)  Prior  to  construction  of  any  project 
under  this  section,  non-Federal  Interests 
shall  agree  that  they  will— 

(A)  provide  without  cost  to  the  United 
SUtes  lands,  easemenu,  and  righU-of-way 
necessary  for  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  such  project: 

(B)  hold  and  save  the  United  SUtes  free 
from  damages  due  to  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  such  project 
(other  than  damages  due  to  the  fault  or 
negligence  of  the  United  States  or  iU  con- 
tractors; and 

(C)  operate  and  mainUin  the  projects 
upon  completion. 

(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986,  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(1)  Beginning  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  at  in- 


tervals of  twelve  months  thereafter,  but  not 
later  than  five  years  after  such  date,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  describing  the  progress 
achieved  In  carrying  out  the  demonstration 
program  esUbllshed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

(J)  The  Congress  finds  that  demonstration 
proJecU  esUbllshed  pursuant  to  this  section 
are  economically  feasible.  Such  proJecU 
shall  emphasize  the  development  of  low-cost 
erosion  and  flood  control  measures. 


WARNER  (AND  TRIBLE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1695 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Trible)   proposed  an   amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  1567),  supra;  as  follows: 
Insert  on  page  65.  after  line  5.  the  following 
and  number  appropriately: 

"Sec.  .  The  navigation  project  for  Lynn- 
haven  Inlet.  Bay  and  connecting  waters.  Vir- 
ginia, authorized  by  section  101  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1962  (76  SUt.  1173.  1174) 
is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the 
United  SUtes  shall  pay  for  the  remedial 
work  to  Long  Creek  Canal  which  the  City  of 
Virginia  Beach.  Virginia,  was  required  to 
carry  out  as  a  result  of  such  navigation 
project,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,660,000  ". 


GORE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1696 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    GORE   submitted    an    amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1567),  supra:  as  follows: 
On  page  22,  after  line  9,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

(1)  the  President  shall  take  all  appropri- 
ate actions,  in  cooperation  with  any  interna- 
tional organization  which  the  President  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate,  to  esUblish  a 
long-term  study,  beginning  with  a  1-year  co- 
operative international  research  program, 
with  respect  to  the  greenhouse  effect  with 
the  purposes  of— 

(A)  Increasing  the  worldwide  dissemina- 
tion of  information  with  respect  to  the 
causes  of  the  greenhouse  effect  and  meth- 
ods to  alleviate  or  avoid  the  effect; 

(B)  coordinating  the  research  efforU  of 
the  participating  nations  with  respect  to  the 
greenhouse  effect; 

(C)  fostering  cooperation  among  nations 
to  develop  more  extensive  research  efforts 
with  respect  to  the  greenhouse  effect; 

(D)  preparing  a  report  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  program; 

(E)  identifying  the  potential  alternative 
policies  necessary  to  avoid  a  buildup  of 
greenhouse  gases  beyond  levels  which  could 
have  catastrophic  resulU;  and 

(F)  developing  a  long-term  plan  for  future 
research  efforU  with  respect  to  the  green- 
house effect; 

(2)  any  such  program  established  by  the 
President  shall  be  started  during  or  before 
the  calendar  year  1991.  which  year  shall  be 
known  as  the  "International  Year  of  the 
Greenhouse  Effect ";  and 

(3)  the  participation  of  the  United  SUtea 
in  any  such  program  esUbllshed  by  the 
President  shall  be  planned  and  coordinated 
on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  and  other  appropriate  Federal  and 
SUte  agencies  and  the  private  sector. 
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COHEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1697 

Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  Mr.  Cohen) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
992)  to  discontinue  or  amend  certain 
requirements  for  agency  reports  to 
Congress:  as  follows: 

On  page  48.  strike  out  lines  24  and  25. 

On  page  49.  line  1.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  108.  (a)". 

On  page  49.  line  7.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  49.  line  9.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  49.  line  11.  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  49.  line  13.  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  49.  line  15,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

On  page  49.  line  17.  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  49.  line  24,  strike  out  "(i)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

On  page  50.  line  5.  strike  out  "(j)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)". 

On  page  50,  line  7,  strike  out  "(k)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(J)". 

On  page  50.  line  23.  strike  out  "(I)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(k)". 

On  page  50.  line  25,  strike  out  "(m)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  51.  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(m>  Section  1705  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300u-4)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  before  "The". 

On  page  51.  line  3,  strike  out  "(o)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(n)". 

On  page  51.  line  6,  strike  out  "(p)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(o)". 

On  page  51.  line  11.  strike  out  "(Q)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(p)". 

On  page  51.  line  13,  strike  out  "(r)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(q)". 

On  page  58.  beginning  with  line  22.  strike 
out  through  line  4  on  page  59. 

On  page  59,  line  5.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

sxTBComnTTKE  oif  GovERimiatT  PROcmmcKirT 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Procure- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness will  hold  a  field  hearing  on  small 
business  participation  in  the  Federal 
procurement  process.  Specifically,  the 
field  hearing  will  focus  on  the  results 
of  the  various  competition  advocacy 
and  spare  parts  breakout  progrsjns 
being  undertaken  as  a  result  of  the 
"Competition  in  Contracting  Act  of 
1984."  Public  Law  98-369.  the  "SmaU 
Business  and  Federal  Procurement 
Competition  Enhancement  Act  of 
1984."  Public  Law  98-577.  and  the 
agency  initiatives,  and  the  extent  to 
which  these  programs  have  created 
additional  competitive  contracting  op- 
portunities for  small  business. 

Further,  the  committee  will  seek  tes- 
timony concerning  various  programs. 


provided  by  governmental  and  nongov- 
ernmental sources,  assisting  small 
business  to  effectively  pursue  these 
expanded  numbers  of  competitive  con- 
tracting opportunities.  In  addition  to 
small  business  Government  contrac- 
tors, the  committee  will  receive  testi- 
mony from  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  [FAA].  the 
Florida  and  Oklahoma  Small  Business 
Development  Centers,  and  the  Indiana 
Commerce  Center. 

The  field  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Saturday.  March  22.  1986.  commenc- 
ing at  10:30  a.m.  at  the  Officers  Club. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma 
City.  OK.  Further  information  con- 
cerning this  field  hearing  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  committee's  procure- 
ment policy  counsel,  William  B.  Mon- 
talto.  at  224-5175. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has 
scheduled  a  markup  on  S.  2045,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  to  reauthorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  markup  is  to  be  held  on  Tues- 
day. March  25,  1986,  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  328-A  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Please  contact  the  committee  staff 
at  224-2035  if  further  information  is 
needed. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBUC  LANDS.  RESERVED 
WATER  AND  RESOITRCE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands.  Reserve  Water  and  Resource 
Conservation  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  has 
added  an  additional  measure  on  which 
the  subcommittee  will  receive  testimo- 
ny at  its  hearing  scheduled  for  Friday, 
April.  11.  1986.  at  9:30  a.m..  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

The  additional  measure  is  H.R.  3556, 
to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  land  for 
the  Cape  Henry  Memorial  site  in  Port 
Story,  VA.  As  previously  announced, 
the  subcommittee  also  will  receive  tes- 
timony on  S.  977,  S.  1374.  S.  1413  and 
H.R.  2067  and  S.  1542. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Patty 
Kennedy  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202) 224-613. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  1452,  a  bill  to  settle 
Indian  land  claims  in  the  town  of  Gay 
Head,  MA,  and  for  other  purposes  on 
April  9,  1986,  commencing  at  2  p.m.,  in 


room  538  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
BuUding. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  Peter  S.  Taylor  or 
Michael  Mahsetky  of  the  committee  at 
224-2251. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STRATEGIC  THEATER  AND 
NUCLEAR  FORCES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  Theater  and  Nu- 
clear Forces,  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  March  14,  1986,  in  open/closed 
session  on  the  ICBM  modernization 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  March 
14,  to  held  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
domestic  and  international  petroleum 
situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FUNDINd  FOR  COMMUNITY 
SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  the  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  eliminate  funding  for  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant 
[CSBG],  a  primary  resource  for  the 
Nation's  poor.  CSBG  funds  are  vital  in 
allowing  Community  Action  Agencies 
CCAA's]  to  perform  support  services 
for  low  income  Americans.  The  flexi- 
bility and  accessibility  of  community 
action  agencies  enable  low  income 
families  facing  emergencies  to  seek 
counseling  services,  day  care,  fuel  as- 
sistance, and  surplus  commodity  foods. 
CSBG  funds  are  in  fact  the  leverage 
for  generating  new  resources  and  for 
coordinating  assistance  to  the  poor  so 
that  resources  are  used  efficiently  and 
without  duplication.  For  as  long  as  I 
can  remember,  it  has  been  our  Na- 
tion's policy,  and  I  believe  an  obliga- 
tion, to  provide  certain  programs  for 
low  income  Americans. 

The  administration  has  slashed 
CSBG  funding  35  percent  from  1981 
levels.  Mr.  President,  the  program  has 
already  taken  its  share  of  cuts  and 
should  be  retained  so  that  lower 
Income  Americans  will  no  longer  bear 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  burden 
of  deficit  reductions. 


On  March  10.  1986,  the  Baltimore 
Sun  published  an  article  on  the  edito- 
rial page  entitled  "The  20- Year  War 
on  Poverty"  which  underscores  the 
damage  that  eliminating  CSBG  funds 
would  have  on  low  income  families. 
The  editorial  raises  serious  concerns 
which,  I  am  certain,  are  shared  by 
thousands  of  low  income  Americans 
nationwide  who  depend  on  the  services 
of  community  action  agencies  to  keep 
their  families  healthy  and  selfsuffi- 
cient.  Knowing  that  my  colleagues 
share  my  concern  about  the  future  of 
this  program,  I  wanted  to  bring  this 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Senate. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  10,  19861 
The  20- Year  War  on  Poverty 

Maryland's  13  local  Community  Action 
Agencies  are  scratching  to  retain  many  of 
the  special  services  they  have  provided  for 
20  years.  Federal  grants  already  have  been 
reduced  4.3  percent  under  the  initial  phase 
of  Oramm-Rudman-HoUings.  President 
Reagan  also  wants  Congress  to  cut  block 
grants,  but  his  case  has  yet  to  be  made.  If  it 
is  supported,  the  state  could  lose  its  $4.4 
million  allocation  that  goes  to  local  agen- 
cies. The  cut-backs  could  be  very  damaging. 

The  Human  Resources  Development 
Agency  of  Baltimore  County  is  one  of  the 
state's  largest  providers  of  CAA  services, 
helping  12,000  persons  annually.  They  are 
mostly  impoverished  men,  women,  children 
and  seniors  who  need  Jobs,  housing,  counsel- 
ing, day-care,  fuel  assistance,  food  and  other 
assistance  that  help  keep  families  healthy 
and  self-sufficient. 

Community  Action  Agencies  were  created 
in  1964  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  that  initiated  President  Lyndon  John- 
son's War  on  Poverty.  The  agencies  sought 
to  help  the  unemployed  and  afflicted  by 
funneling  federal  money  directly  to  people. 
Some  localities— Baltimore  City  and  Mont- 
gomery Coimty  in  Maryland— established 
and  ran  their  own  CAA  organizations. 
Others  such  as  Baltimore  County  relied  on 
independent  paid  staff  and  volunteers. 

Because  of  financial  constraints,  some 
agencies  already  have  decided  to  furlough 
paid  workers  for  short  periods.  Unless 
money  is  found,  there  could  be  more  fur- 
loughs. Last  week,  Baltimore  County's  CAA 
group  began  a  170,000  fund-raising  cam- 
paign to  help  supplement  its  $2.7  million 
annual  budget.  Others  in  Western  Mary- 
land, the  Eastern  Shore  and  other  parts  of 
Central  Maryland  also  rely  on  private  dona- 
tions. 

This  year,  the  Maryland  Association  of 
Community  Action  Agencies  is  urging  Gov. 
Harry  R.  Hughes  to  include  in  his  supple- 
mental budget  money  to  make  up  for  feder- 
al cuts.  A  Senate  committee  has  reduced 
Mr.  Hughes's  initial  budget  request  by  $40 
million,  and  some  of  that  money  can  be  re- 
cycled Into  other  programs.  However,  at 
least  lis  million  Is  expected  to  be  set  aside 
to  supplement  the  $35  million  earmarked  by 
the  governor  for  a  "rainy  day"  fund. 

It  is  in  everyone's  interests  to  preserve 
reasonable  levels  of  aid  for  those  in  need. 
Further  cut-backs  in  CAA  funding  will  only 
shift  the  care  of  its  clients  onto  the  shoul- 
ders of  government  agencies,  or  leave  them 
to  do  without.  Oovemment  leaders  must 
choose  whether  to  support  CAA  networks 
with  small  stipends— in  local  subdivisions  u 


well  as  at  the  state  level— or  turn  their 
backs  and  let  people  do  without  these  serv- 
ices. 


A  lO-TIAK  DATA  CURVE  ON  THE 
QITESTION 

32.5  percent: 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCING 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a 
survey  by  Civic  Service.  Inc..  of  St. 
Louis.  MO,  and  Washington,  DC,  com- 
missioned by  the  American  Medical 
Political  Action  Committee,  brings  out 
the  true  public  feeling  and  attitude 
toward  campaign  financing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  data  compiled  in  the  1986 
survey  by  Civic  Service,  Inc. 

The  material  follows: 

Attitudes  Toward  Campaign  Financing— 

1986 

(The  tenth  in  a  series  of  annual  CSI  studies) 

Public  attitudes  toward  federal  funding  of 
presidential  and  congressional  campaigns 
have  remained  relatively  stable  over  the 
past  ten  years.  The  data  contained  in  a  1986 
nationwide  public  opinion  survey  indicates 
continued  opposition  to  extending  public  fi- 
nancing to  congressional  campaigns. 

A  majority  of  respondents  favor  a  change 
in  the  current  system  of  total  public  financ- 
ing of  the  fall  general  election  campaigns 
for  President. 

The  1986  poll  was  the  tenth  annual  survey 
of  attitudes  toward  campaign  financing  con- 
ducted since  1977.  The  current  data  includ- 
ed 1,568  voting  age  Americans  interviewed 
In  a  random  telephone  survey. 

congressional  campaigns 

For  a  decade,  Americans  have  indicated 
their  opposition  to  public  funding  of  con- 
gressional campaigns.  This  feeling  was  en- 
dorsed in  the  1986  data.  A  benchmark  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  since  1977:  "It  has  been 
proposed  In  Congress  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment provide  public  financing  for  con- 
gressional campaigns  for  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate.  Would  you  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  the  proposal  to  use 
public  funds,  federal  money,  to  pay  the 
costs  of  congressional  campaigns  and  how 
strongly  do  you  feel?" 

Strongly  approve.  7.4  percent. 

Approve,  13.7  percent. 

Disapprove.  28.6  percent. 

Strongly  disapprove.  42.0  percent. 

No  opinion,  8.3  percent. 

The  data  Indicates  that  virtually  every 
sub-group  within  the  populace  opposes  the 
use  of  federal  funds  for  congressional  elec- 
tions. For  example.  Democratic  respondents 
registered  68.7  percent  opposition;  Republi- 
cans, 72.0  percent;  and  independents.  69.4 
percent. 

Among  occupational  groupings,  white 
collar  respondents  registered  20.1  percent 
approval  versus  73.0  percent  disapproval; 
blue  collar,  19.2  percent  versus  72,6  percent; 
professional,  25.0  percent  versus  65.6  per- 
cent; students.  14.9  percent  verus  71.6  per- 
cent: and  farmers,  18.9  percent  versus  70.3 
percent. 

Union  members  included  69.3  percent  op- 
position to  public  funding  of  congressional 
campaigns  with  21.3  percent  approving. 
White  respondenu  indicated  77.0  percent 
opposition;  Black.  74.3  percent  opposition; 
and  Hispanic,  73.1  percent  opposition. 

Male  voters  voiced  89.7  percent  opposition 
and  female,  71.6  percent.  The  strongest  op- 
position was  found  in  the  West  North  Cen- 
tral sutes;  the  East  South  Central  and 
Mountain  areas. 


21.5  percent; 
21.8  percent: 
23.1  percent; 
21.0  percent: 

25.4  percent; 

24.5  percent; 

23.6  percent; 
I.  26.6  percent: 
I.  21.1  percent: 


disapprove, 
disapprove, 
disapprove, 
disapprove, 
disapprove, 
disapprove, 
disapprove, 
disapprove, 
disapprove, 
disapprove. 


1977— Approve, 
63.4  percent. 
1978— Approve. 

67.1  percent. 
1979— Approve, 

67.9  percent. 
1980— Approve, 

68.2  percent. 
1981— Approve, 

67.8  percent. 

1982— Approve, 
65.2  percent. 

1983— Approve. 
65.0  percent. 

1984— Approve, 
64.8  percent. 

1985— Approve 
65.0  percent. 

1986— Approve, 
70.6  percent. 

presidential  campaigns 
The  public  favors  a  change  in  the  system 
of  financing  the  fall  presidential  election 
which  currently  is  funded  totally  with  pubic 
money.  Again,  a  standard  question  on  the 
use  of  such  funds  has  been  asked  since  1981. 
In  1986,  the  following  benchmark  registered 
22.4  percent  approval  and  73.1  percent  dis- 
approval, with  4.5  percent  indicating  no 
opinion. 

"The  1984  campaign  for  President  was  fi- 
nanced or  paid  for  as  follows:  The  primary 
campaigns  were  financed  in  part  by  tax  dol- 
lars through  public  financing  and  in  part  by 
private  contributions  ...  a  matching 
system.  The  fall  general  election  campaigns 
were  totally  financed  by  public  funds.  Do 
you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  use  of 
public  funds,  federal  money,  to  pay  the 
total  cost  of  the  fall,  general  election  cam- 
paigns for  President,  such  as  was  done  for 
Reagon  and  Mondale?  How  strongly  do  you 
feel?" 

As  with  congressional  campaigns,  opposi- 
tion cut  across  virtually  all  sub-groups  in 
the  population.  For  example.  Republicans 
expressed  72.2  percent  opposition,  Demo- 
crats, 74.3  percent:  and  independenu.  71.3 
percent. 

CHANOINQ  the  PRESENT  SYSTEM— ALLOWING 
MATCHING  FUNDS 

A  majority  of  respondents  favor  some 
kind  of  change  in  the  present  system.  Over 
one/third  support  allowing  matching  contri- 
butions similar  to  the  process  now  used  to 
finance  presidential  primary  campaigns. 

'There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  after  the 
presidential  campaign  about  changing  the 
way  general  election  or  fall  campaigns  are 
financed.  Which  of  the  following  do  you 
favor? 

Abolish  public  financing  and  return  to  a 
system  of  private  contributions  to  pay  the 
cost  of  general  election  presidential  cam- 
paigns—39.2  percent  approve. 

Allow  a  matching  system  for  the  fall  gen- 
eral campaign  like  the  presidential  primary 
campaigns  are  financed,  where  there  is  a 
combination  of  private  contributions  from 
individuals  and  committees  and  public 
funds— 36.1  percent  approve. 

Maintain  the  present  system  of  financing 
the  fall  presidential  campaign  totally  with 
public  funds— 17.0  percent  approve. 

No  opinion— 7.8  percent. 

STATE  LEVEL  CAMPAIGNS 

Respondenu  also  do  not  favor  using 
public  funds  for  sUte  level  races.  "Would 
you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  proposal 
to  use  public  funds,  sute  money,  to  pay  the 
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costs  of  major  statewide  offices  like  the  gov- 
ernor's race,  state  senatorial  and  legislative 
campaigns? " 

Approve.  19.0  percent. 

Disapprove,  76.8  percent. 

No  opinion,  4.2  percent. 

SUPPORT  FOB  TH«  OOLLAB  CHECK-OFF 

The  provision  to  allow  citizens  to  check 
Off  $1.00  from  their  federal  income  tax  for 
use  in  the  presidential  campaign  has  wide- 
spread citizen  support: 

Approve,  69.9  percent. 

Disapprove.  26.4  percent. 

No  opinion,  3.7  percent. 

CAMPAIGN  REFORMS 

There  is  support  for  changes  In  the 
manner  of  congressional  cami>aigns. 

A  strong  majority  favor  abolishing  paid 
television  commercials  and  providing  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  free  time  to  candidates— 65.2 
percent  approve. 

Of  those  polled,  76  percent  favor  limiting 
TV  advertising  to  a  candidate  or  spokesper- 
son, instead  of  broadcasting  production  or 
movie-like  spots. 

Giving  challengers  the  use  of  the  congres- 
sional frank  for  a  district  wide  mailing  is 
supported  by  49.9  percent  of  the  sample, 
with  43.0  percent  opposing. 

NATURE  OF  THE  SAMPLE 

The  nationwide  survey  was  conducted 
during  the  period  of  January  25,  1986 
through  February  2.  1986.  The  sample  was 
selected  by  a  computer  generated  random 
set  of  telephone  numbers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  limited  to  voting  age  citi- 
zens. Consultants  for  the  project  included 
Seymour  M.  Upset.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology and  Political  Science,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; Dan  Nimmo,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Communications,  University  of  Oklahoma; 
and  Mike  Mansfield.  Ph.D..  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science,  Baylor  Universi- 
ty. 

The  survey  comprised  1,568  completed 
interviews  with  voting-age  Americans  and 
relfects  general  socio-economic  characteris- 
tics of  the  American  populace.  The  data 
provides  a  tolerated  error  margin  of  3  per- 
cent at  the  95th  confidence  level. 


"crime"  is  their  desire  to  live  in  the 
West. 

I  urge  the  Soviet  authorities  to  allow 
Naum  and  Inna  Meiman  to  emigrate.* 


THE  URGENT  NEEDS  OP  INNA 
AND  NAUM  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  completion  of  the  first  week 
of  daily  statements  onceming  two 
friends  of  mine  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Inna  and  Naum  Meiman.  I  intend  to 
continue  this  daily  reminder  imtil 
Inna  and  Naum  receive  permission  to 
emigrate  and  obtain  desperately 
needed  medical  treatment  for  Inna  in 
the  West. 

Inna.  at  53.  has  had  four  operations 
to  remove  cancerous  tumors  at  the  top 
of  her  spine.  A  member  of  my  staff  vis- 
ited with  Inna  and  Naum  in  January 
and  saw  Inna's  fifth  tumor.  The  Soviet 
doctors  refuse  to  operate  again  be- 
cause they  fear  they  could  damage  the 
spine.  New  technologies  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  West,  but  the  Soviets 
will  not  allow  Inna  and  Naum  the 
chance  to  fight.  Inna's  situation  is  crit- 
ical. The  Soviets,  by  refusing  to  allow 
Inna  and  Naum  to  leave,  are  slowly 
and  painfully  torturing  a  kind,  good 
woman  and  her  husband  whose  only 


THE  CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 
•  Mr.     GRASSLEY.     Mr.     President, 
today  I  am  honored  to  participate  in 
the  call  to  conscience  sponsored  by  the 
Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews. 

Two  and  one-half  years  ago  I,  along 
with  my  colleagues.  Senator  Dennis 
DeConcini,  and  Congressmen  Porter 
and  Lantos  in  the  House,  and  with  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Union  of  Councils, 
formed  an  organization  called  the 
International  Parliamentary  Group 
for  Human  Rights  in  the  Soviet  Union 
[IPGl.  The  purpose  of  this  group  is  to 
provide  a  form  where  the  Western  par- 
liaments can  speak  with  one  voice  re- 
garding Soviet  human  rights  abuses, 
thereby  increasing  our  ability  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  demonstrating  to  the 
free  world.  Soviet  violation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords. 

The  IPG  has  grown  to  a  membership 
of  over  700  MP's  in  15  countries.  Con- 
tinued pressure  by  these  parliamentar- 
ians, not  only  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment itself,  but  on  their  own  govern- 
ments, will  ensure  that  this  issue  will 
not  fall  through  the  cracks. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  interest  in 
this  issue  that  is  being  shown  by  other 
countries,  I  would  like  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  State  Minister 
Lutz  Stavenhagen,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  printed  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  statement  follows: 
The  SrruATioN  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union 

(Statement  in  the  German  Bundestag 
(Parliament)  by  State  Minister  Lutz  Staven- 
hagen, Foreign  Office  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  (30  January  1986). 

The  situation  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  of  concern  to  all  of  us.  At  stake  here  are 
human  rights  which  have  an  important  role 
in  contemp)orary  international  relations. 

The  fate  of  Soviet  Jews  is  of  special  mean- 
ing to  us,  because  it  is  so  similar  to  the  fate 
of  ethnic  (Germans  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
whom  we  direct  special  efforts.  What  I  have 
in  mind  here  are  families  divided,  in  some 
cases  for  decades  now.  What  I  have  in  mind 
here  is  the  agonizing  of  many  Jews  over 
being  discriminated  against  in  terms  of 
maintaining  linguistic  and  cultural  roots, 
and  over  increased  pressure  for  assimilation. 

It  is  against  this  background,  and  out  of 
solidarity  with  the  Jewish  people,  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  repeatedly  inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviet  leaders.  I  am  referring, 
for  instance,  to  the  talks  between  Foreign 
Ministers  Genscher  and  Shevardnadze 
during  the  foreign  ministers'  meeting  in 
Helsinki  for  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
CSCE  Final  Act;  I  am  also  referring  here  to 
Interventions  of  the  delegation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  during  the  recent 
CSCE  experts'  meeting  on  human  rights  in 
Ottawa. 

The  Soviet  Union  likes  to  point  out  how 
much  has  been  done  for  Soviet  Jews:  that 
they  have  an  autonomous  Jewish  region  of 


their  own  around  Birobidzhan  (East  Sibe- 
ria) which  is  a  true  homeland  for  Soviet 
Jewry  with  Yiddish  publications  and  a  Yid- 
dish theater.  Soviet  officials  wiU  also 
remind  us  that  Yiddish  is  a  recognized  na- 
tional language. 

However,  the  facts  are  that  during  the 
latest  census  a  mere  14  percent  of  Jews  gave 
Yiddish  as  their  native  language,  and  that 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  approximately  1.8 
million  Soviet  Jews  live  in  Birobidzhan,  but 
98  percent  of  them  in  the  European  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Which  underscores  the 
vast  gap  between  reality  and  official  claims: 
language  and  culture  are  being  officially 
promoted  above  all  in  a  region  that  has 
almost  no  Jewish  population. 

The  Soviet  Union  boasts  an  excellent  level 
of  research  in  Hebraistics.  and  righteously 
so.  However,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  teaching 
modem  Hebrew  is  prohibited  and  that  Jews 
engaging  in  this  are  subject  to  prosecution. 
It  is  in  this  context  that  Soviets  frequently 
refer  to  "Zionist  elements".  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  a  new  self-perception,  es- 
pecially among  Jews  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, is  developing  here  which  represents  a 
countermove  to  the  strong  pressure  of  as- 
similation. And  let  us  not  forget  that  anti-zi- 
onist  campaigns  are  paving  the  way  for  anti- 
semitism. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachev,  in  a  tele- 
vised interview  on  the  eve  of  his  Paris  visit 
in  October  1985.  stated  that  Soviet  Jews  are 
overrepresented  in  arts  and  scientific  re- 
search, given  their  16th  place  among  the 
Soviet  nationalities.  Yet  many  Jews  don't 
see  a  future  for  their  professional  and  artis- 
tic development  and  cannot  cope  with  the 
problems  arising  from  their  nationality  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
massive  desire  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate. 
Figures  speak  out  loud  and  clear.  And  this, 
too,  is  very  similar  to  the  problems  of  Ger- 
mans in  the  USSR.  It  is  no  mere  chance 
that  emigration  of  both  Germans  and  Jews 
under  the  family  reunification  scheme  is 
threatened  by  a  complete  standstill.  The 
Soviet  explanation  of  natural  causes  for  de- 
creasing figures  can  claim  little  credibility 
in  view  of  the  great  number  of  applications 
for  emigration  on  record. 

It  is  rather  the  political  factor  that  plays 
a  decisive  role.  The  Soviets  are  wrong  in 
maintaining  that  discussion  of  these  Issues 
is  tantamount  to  interference  in  Soviet  do- 
mestic matters.  A  reference  to  provisions  of 
the  CSCE  Final  Act,  which  also  bears  a 
Soviet  signature,  cannot  be  dismissed  as  in- 
terference in  internal  matters. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  outlining  Its  foreign 
policy,  places  peace  above  everything  else.  It 
should  be  aware  that  peace  is  more  than 
Just  the  prevention  of  war  and  that  respect 
for  human  rights  is  a  significant  contribu- 
tion towards  peace. 

The  Soviet  leadership  should  also  t>e 
aware  that  their  credibility  is  being  put  to 
the  test,  that  open-mindedness  and  generos- 
ity vis-a-vls  minorities  such  as  the  Jews  and 
Germans  are  part  of  the  commitment  that 
arises  from  the  Soviet  signature  under  the 
CSCE  Final  Act. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  to  make  sure  that  his  words 
about  the  fundamental  significance  of  guar- 
anteeing human  rights  are  matched  by 
deeds.9 


LOVE  THWARTED  BY  RUSSIA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,   I  ap- 
plaud Secretary  Oen.  Mikhail  Gorba- 


chev for  his  promising  statement  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  Party  Congress  on 
reuniting  families.  Nearly  2  dozen 
American  citizens  wait  anxiously  for 
the  Soviet  Government's  decision  on 
the  fate  of  their  spouses  who  are 
Soviet  citizens.  Their  simple  request  Is 
that  they  be  allowed  to  live  with  their 
loved  ones  and  enjoy  what  most  Amer- 
icans take  for  granted.  The  story  of 
the  divided  spouses  Is  a  happy  one  for 
eight  couples  who  were  reunited  fol- 
lowing the  Geneva  summit.  I  have  re- 
counted both  the  happy  and  the  sad 
stories  and  my  hope  for  more  reunited 
families  In  a  column  I  write  for  news- 
papers In  my  home  State.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
The  column  follows: 

(Weekly  Column  by  U.S.  Senator  Paul 
Simon  of  Illinois] 
From  Russia,  Thwarted  Love 
It  starts  like  an  ordinary  story.  Edith  and 
Michael  fell  in  love  and  got  married. 

From  then  on  It  is  anything  but  an  ordi- 
nary story.  Edith  Luthl  is  an  American  who 
was  studying  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Michael 
lossel  Is  a  Soviet  citizen.  After  they  were 
married  the  Soviet  government  would  not 
let  Michael  go  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Their  first  child  was  bom  with  Michael 
4.000  miles  away  from  Edith.  I  met  Edith 
and  their  little  son  Gregory  when  we  ap- 
peared together  on  the  "Today  Show."  I 
saw  Gregory,  then  3  years  old.  when  his 
father  had  not  yet  seen  him. 

Over  the  last  year  many  of  my  colleagues 
In  Congress  have  joined  me  to  help  bring  to- 
gether U.S.  citizens  married  to  Soviet  citi- 
zens—people like  Edith  Luthl  and  her  hus- 
band Michael. 

Thanks  to  the  fact  there  was  a  summit 
meeting.  Secretary  General  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev let  It  be  known  that  eight  of  these 
would  be  permitted  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.  One  was  Edith's  husband. 
I  am  grateful  for  that. 
But  what  about  the  others? 
Simon  Levin  of  Deerfield.  111.,  married 
Tamara  Tretyakova.  They  now  have  a  7- 
year-old  son  In  Moscow  whom  Simon  Levin 
has  never  seen.  He  shows  pictures  of  his  son 
like  any  proud  father,  but  why  can't  the 
Soviet  government  let  him  hug  his  son? 
When  I  was  In  Moscow  I  visited  with  his 
wife  and  son.  a  happy,  active  young  man 
who  has  never  seen  his  father. 

Fran  Pergerlcht  of  Chicago  married 
Roman  Kuperman  of  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
February  24.  they  marked  their  fourth  wed- 
ding anniversary— and  four  years  of  living 
apart.  In  a  few  days  they  will  have  their 
first  child,  separated  by  thousands  of  miles 
and  a  needlessly  uncertain  future.  (On 
March  10.  1986.  Fran  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter. 

As  contacts  between  our  people  grow,  as 
they  should.  InevlUbly  there  will  be  more 
marriages.  Our  governments  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  marriages  and  of  people 
then  living  together. 

There  are  many  things  governments  can 
do.  but  they  cannot  prevent  people  from 
falling  In  love. 

Soviet  law  is  clear  In  permitting  married 
couples  to  select  their  place  of  residence. 
And  the  Soviet  government  signed  the  Hel- 
sinki Accord.  The  governments  that  signed 
that  document  agreed  to  "examine  favor- 
ably and  on  the  basis  of  humanitarian  con- 


siderations requesU  for  exit  or  entry  per- 
mits from  persons  who  have  decided  to 
marry  a  citizen  from  another  participating 
state." 

Is  It  asking  too  much  to  ask  the  Soviet 
government  to  live  up  to  Its  own  laws  and 
the  international  agreements  It  signed? 

I  have  been  one  of  those  who  believes  that 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  improve  their  relationship,  and 
sometimes  this  nation  has  not  been  as  help- 
ful as  It  might  be.  But  the  SovleU'  needless 
standing  In  the  way  of  couples  who  wish  to 
be  together  Is  something  no  American  can 
understand— and  my  guess  Is  that  very  few 
Soviet  citizens  understand  It  either. 

Professor  Woodford  McClellan  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  has  been  joined  by  his 
wife  Irina  after  a  separation  of  11  years. 
Eleven  long  years!  Why? 

It  causes  needless  human  misery  and  Is 
not  good  public  relations  for  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment. 

I  hope  that  soon  President  Reagan  and 
Secretary  Gorbachev  can  agree  on  an  arms 
control  limitation. 

But  in  the  meantime  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  agree  that  people  who  fall  in  love  and  get 
married  can  live  In  the  country  of  their 
choice. 

I'm  grateful  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
permitted  eight  of  lU  citizens  to  live  with 
their  spouses.  But  I  wait  Impatiently  for 
word  on  the  rest,  and  for  a  more  humane, 
sensible  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment.* 


U.S.  TRADE  POLICY 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
recently  an  article  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Times  by  Clayton  Yeut- 
ter,  our  new  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. This  article  on  the  U.S.  response 
to  the  foreign  trade  deficit  mirrors  my 
feelings  on  the  subject.  In  his  article. 
"The  Pour  Pillars  of  U.S.  Trade 
Policy,"  Mr.  Yeutter  conveys  an  excel- 
lent understanding  of  the  trade  prob- 
lem and  the  actions  which  we  must 
take  to  overcome  the  trade  deficit  and 
restore  our  competitive  position  In 
world  markets. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Yeutter's  views  that 
hard  work  and  a  proper  sense  of  direc- 
tion win  be  very  Important  virtues 
when  solving  the  problem  of  our  large 
foreign  trade  deficit.  As  we  consider 
our  options  on  trade,  Mr.  Yeutter  sug- 
gests that  we  resist  the  temptation  to 
simply  reach  short-term  political  solu- 
tions by  enacting  unwise,  protectionist 
legislation.  That  kind  of  response  only 
produces  long-term  detrimental  effects 
to  the  economy. 

The  most  Important  action  which 
can  be  taken  by  this  body  Is  to  work 
out  a  budget  that  will  further  decrease 
the  Federal  deficit  and.  In  turn,  lower 
the  value  of  the  dollar  In  foreign  mar- 
kets. Returning  the  dollar  to  appropri- 
ate levels  and  addressing  restrictions 
to  foreign  markets  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  our  becoming  a  net  exporting 
nation  once  again. 

Clearly  new  trade  agreements  must 
be  negotiated.  I  share  Mr.  Yeutter's 
view  that  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  [GATT]  should  be 


updated.  We  must  also  make  sure  that 
the  fee  trade  agreements  we  have  es- 
tablished with  our  Importers  are  recip- 
rocated back  to  American  business  by 
these  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  timely  and  Informative  ar- 
ticle and  I  ask  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 
The  Fotm  Pillars  of  U.S.  Trade  Pouct 

(By  Clayton  Yeutter) 
With  the  U.8.  trade  deficit  In  the  1150  bU- 
llon  range,  there  Is  no  denying  that  Interna- 
tional trade  la  an  Important  issue.  But  It 
would  be  a  vlul  Issue  for  the  United  SUtes 
even  If  there  were  a  trade  surplus.  We 
cannot  mainUln  our  current  standard  of 
living  or  pass  on  that  standard  of  living  to 
our  children  and  grandchildren  unless  we  as 
a  nation  do  a  good  job  on  International 
trade. 

Our  trade  difficulties  did  not  happen  over- 
night. They  have  been  building  over  a 
period  of  years.  But  political  pressure  to  do 
something  about  Imports  seemed  to  peak 
this  year  when  members  of  Congress  re- 
turned from  summer  recess.  Their  increased 
concem  resulted  in  a  swirl  of  activity 
around  some  300  protectionist  trade  bills  In 
Congress. 

Obviously  It  was  Imperative  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  respond  to  this  legislative 
threat.  President  Reagan  did.  by  taking  a 
number  of  steps  which  countered  protec- 
tionism In  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
way.  I  call  those  steps  the  four  pillars  of  the 
administration's  trade  policy: 

1.  the  free  trade  gyroscope 
The  first  pillar  relates  to  basic  trade  prin- 
ciples. I.e..  the  necessity  of  keeping  our  gy- 
roscopes spinning  properly.  When  dealing 
with  a  problem  as  sensitive  and  emotion- 
packed  as  trade,  one  must  work  hard  to 
reUin  a  proper  sense  of  direction.  It  is  Im- 
perative to  resist  the  tempUtlon  of  short- 
term  political  or  economic  l>eneflts  which  in 
the  long  run  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
country. 

One  of  President  Reagan's  great  qualities 
is  that  he  knows  where  he  is  headed  In  the 
policy  arena  and  why.  His  gyroscope  has  a 
firm  and  consistent  spin,  reflecting  hU  very 
strong  belief  in  free  and  open  trade.  For  the 
past  40  years,  this  country  and  the  world 
have  been  served  well  by  such  a  trading 
system,  and  It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  aban- 
don   It.   The   president   fully    understands 

^^*^"  w    «. 

But  this  trade  pillar  In  not  enough,  we 

live  In  an  Imperfect  worid.  and  we  must 

often  deal  with  that  world  as  It  U,  rather 

than  as  we  would  like  It  to  be. 

a.  THE  FAIR  TRADE  PILLAt 

A  dose  of  reality  leads  us  to  the  fair  trade 
pillar.  The  administration  must  demon- 
strate to  the  American  people  that  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  ensure  that  there  Is  a 
"level  playing  field"  on  which  American 
business  can  plan. 

A  decade  ago  we  had  a  weak  dollar,  ex- 
porU  were  booming,  and  we  opened  up  agri- 
cultural markeu  overseas.  The  United 
SUtes  had  a  big  trade  surplus,  so  the  tend- 
ency was  to  turn  the  other  cheek  when  our 
trading  partners  did  not  play  by  the  rules. 
But  Americans  are  not  so  tolerant  on  this 
subject  anymore. 

Through  the  years  there  have  been  many 
cases  in  which  U.S.  firms  and  Industries 
have  been  exposed  to  unfair  trade  practice*. 
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The  adverse  economic  Impact  of  those  prac- 
tices has  recently  been  exacerbated  by  a 
strong  dollar.  In  response  to  that  economic 
trauma,  it  was  imperative  that  the  adminis- 
tration address  the  fair  trade  issue  quickly 
and  decisively.  It  was  important  for  the 
American  public  to  know  that  President 
Reagan  is  not  only  a  free  trader,  but  also  a 
fair  trader.  That  was  done  in  two  important 
ways. 

First,  the  president  instructed  me  as  his 
VS.  trade  representative  to  launch  several 
unfair  trade  practice  cases  under  Section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act.  Under  that  provision 
of  the  law  if  the  offending  nation  does  not 
remove  the  inequity  within  a  specified 
period,  the  president  is  empowered  to  retali- 
ate. The  administration  has  initiated  six 
such  cases  thus  far,  some  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  settled.  All  indications  are  that 
Section  301  will  prove  to  be  a  very  valuable 
trade  policy  tool. 

The  administration  also  established  a  spe- 
cial fund  to  counteract  certain  grant  pro- 
grams that  some  of  our  competitors  have 
been  offering  in  order  to  make  their  exports 
more  attractive.  We  strongly  believe  that 
export  sales  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
price,  quality,  service,  etc..  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  subsidized  credit  or  grant  pro- 
grams financed  by  nationai  treasuries. 

These  two  initiatives  vividly  demonstrate 
that  the  administration  will  respond  aggres- 
sively to  the  unfair  trade  practices  of  other 
nations. 

3.  UPDATTNC  THE  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON 
TARIFFS  AND  TRADE  IGATTl 

Our  third  pillar  has  a  long-run  orienta- 
tion. It  relates  to  the  need  for  a  truly  effec- 
tive international  organization  to  provide 
the  "rules  of  the  road"  for  international 
trade.  The  GATT  has  been  in  existence 
nearly  40  years,  and  has  served  the  world 
well.  Trade  volumes  have  risen  dramatically 
over  the  past  four  decades,  and  our  own 
standard  of  living  is  one  of  the  major  bene- 
ficiaries. But  the  GATT  now  is  creaking  a 
bit.  and  we  need  to  get  it  ready  for  the  next 
four  decades.  If  we  fail,  the  entire  world  will 
be  the  loser. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  need  to  improve 
exising  GATT  codes  and  rules,  we  also  need 
to  bring  new  areas  of  trading  activity  under 
its  jurisdiction.  That  means  developing  new 
rules  for  areas  such  as  services— banking,  in- 
surance, transportation,  telecommunica- 
tions, data  processing,  etc.— which  now  con- 
stitute well  over  half  our  gross  national 
product.  Both  developed  and  developing 
countries  are  also  in  need  of  a  new  frame- 
work for  handling  investment  issues.  With- 
out such  a  framework,  investors  in  the  de- 
veloped countries  will  continue  to  be  reluc- 
tant to  share  capital  and  technology  with 
the  less-developed  nations,  and  the  latter 
will  continue  to  have  extreme  difficulties  in 
servicing  their  debts. 

The  GATT  also  needs  new  rules  on  intel- 
lectual property— trademarks,  copyrights, 
and  patents.  Firms  cannot  afford  to  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  research 
and  development  if  the  product  of  those  ef- 
forts is  unprotected  internationally.  The 
same  applies  to  creative  endeavors  such  as 
movies,  books,  and  computer  software.  An 
immense  amount  of  international  piracy 
exists  today  in  all  these  areas,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  such  nefarious  activity  be 
countered  by  the  GATT. 

One  final  challenge  for  the  GATT  is  to 
improve  it«  dispute-settlement  mechanism. 
One  of  the  great  frustrations  of  business 
firms  throughout  the  world  lies  with  their 
Inability  to  obtain  a  decisive,  expeditious 


resolution  of  trade  problems.  They  can  take 
their  troubles  to  the  GATT  through  their 
respective  governments,  but  there  is  little 
comfort  in  that  If  a  nebulous  response 
emerges  five  years  later.  That  challenge 
needs  to  be  faced  in  the  next  GATT  round. 

4.  LETTING  THE  AIR  OCT  OP  THE  INFLATED 
DOLLAR 

The  fourth  pillar  of  trade  policy  relates  to 
the  impact  of  an  inordinately  strong  dollar 
on  our  U.S.  trade  balance.  This  year's  trade 
deficit  will  likely  approach  $150  billion,  and 
that  is  simply  unsustainable. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we  get  a 
handle  on  this  problem  and  reverse  the 
trends.  Actions  are  already  under  way  to  do 
so,  the  first  major  move  coming  from  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  James  Baker's  meeting 
with  the  G-5  finance  ministers  and  central 
bankers  in  New  York  about  three  months 
ago. 

From  the  U.S.  standpoint,  we  believe  the 
answer  to  the  "dollar  problem"  is  to  reduce 
our  federal  budget  deficit  gradually  but  de- 
finitively, which  should  make  it  possible  for 
our  Federal  Reserve  to  follow  a  monetary 
policy  that  will  result  in  lower  interest  rates 
and  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  We 
are  also  encouraging  generation  of  addition- 
al economic  growth  in  Western  Ehirope  and 
in  Japan's  domestic  economy,  coupled  with 
a  series  of  actions  that  will  permit  the  less- 
developed  countries  to  become  active  im- 
porters again. 

If  all  this  happens  in  the  relatively  near 
future,  we  should  begin  to  see  an  improve- 
ment in  our  trade  picture  in  1986,  and  the 
rest  of  the  1980s  should  look  much  more  fa- 
vorable than  it  does  today. 

SCimART 

The  heart  of  our  trade  policy  now  lies  in 
these  four  pillars:  the  overall  objective  of 
moving  the  world  to  a  more  free  and  open 
trading  system,  the  intent  to  respond  ag- 
gressively to  the  unfair  trading  practices  of 
other  nations,  the  need  to  modernize  and 
improve  the  GATT  and,  most  important, 
the  recognition  of  the  great  importance 
that  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  play  in  de- 
termining trade  flows  here  and  abroad. 

If  we  and  other  nations  can  make  the 
right  moves  in  these  four  areas  over  the 
next  few  years,  we'U  be  able  to  avoid  shoot- 
ing ourselves  in  the  foot  with  protectionism, 
and  we  can  look  forward  to  a  more  interre- 
lated but  efficient  international  trading 
system  that  will  serve  future  generations.* 


COMMEMORATING  MADISON'S 
BIRTHDAY  AND  FREEDOM  OP 
INFORMATION  DAY 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  recognizing  the 
235th  anniversary  of  James  Madison's 
birthday  and  in  supporting  House 
Joint  Resolution  371,  recently  adopted 
by  the  Senate  designating  this  day  as 
National  Freedom  of  Information  Day. 

As  father  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
James  Madison  is  responsible  for 
many  of  the  constitutional  freedoms 
Americans  treasure  so  dearly.  In  par- 
ticular, freedom  of  speech  and  a  free 
press,  which  are  at  the  heart  of  Free- 
dom of  Information  Day,  are  to  be 
protected  vigorously  and  exercised 
fully  by  all  citizens. 

Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  take 
these  constitutional  rights  for  granted. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  a  free  press 


remain  the  foundation  for  our  demo- 
cratic society.  They  contribute  to  our 
political  stability  and  economic  pros- 
perity. And  freedom  of  information  is 
essential  if  these  constitutionally  man- 
dated freedoms  are  to  have  any  real 
meaning. 

Recent  events  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  underscore  the  importance  of 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press,  supported  by 
a  free  access  to  information.  Citizens 
around  the  world  who  struggle  against 
unjust  regimes  to  obtain  the  most 
basic  rights  emulate  our  Nation.  The 
struggle  in  South  Africa,  the  triumphs 
in  Haiti  and  the  Philippines,  and  the 
release  of  Soviet  dissident  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  are  events  which  do  not 
occur  in  a  vacuum.  Rather,  these 
events  are  connected,  part  of  a  tide 
which  will  carry  away  other  regimes 
which  seek  to  curtail  the  rights  of 
their  citizens. 

Nearing  the  210th  anniversary  of 
our  country's  birth,  this  Nation  re- 
mains a  beacon  to  many  around  the 
world  who  wish  to  embrace  the  consti- 
tutional freedoms  Madison  articulat- 
ed. For  more  than  two  centuries, 
Americans  have  given  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  these  constitutional  rights 
which  we  so  highly  value. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  by  pro- 
claiming this  day  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Day,  we  as  a  nation  will  reaffirm 
the  constitutional  freedoms  of  speech 
and  press,  which  James  Madison  set 
forth  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  also 
my  hope  that  on  this  day  and  each  fol- 
lowing year,  we  as  a  nation  will  renew 
our  commitment  to  all  the  freedoms 
set  forth  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
are  guaranteed  not  to  some  persons 
but  to  all.  In  doing  so,  we  honor  James 
Madison.* 


DEPAUW  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE 
GUILD  FAMILY 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
alumnus  of  DePauw  University,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the 
Senate  a  family  from  my  home  State 
of  Indiana,  the  Guild  family.  For  the 
Guilds,  attending  DePauw  University 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  family 
tradition. 

DePauw  University,  a  small  liberal 
arts  university  in  Greencastle,  Indi- 
ana, has  long  excelled  in  the  promo- 
tion of  quality  education  at  all  levels 
and  for  all  students.  It  exemplifies  the 
American  education  system  at  its  best. 
The  Guild  family's  ongoing  attend- 
ance and  support  of  this  imiversity  at- 
tests to  this.  The  Guild  family  has  for 
many  generations  pursued  their  edu- 
cation in  a  variety  of  fields  at  the 
same  university.  DePauw  University. 
Currently,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Guild  is 
the  60th  member  of  the  Guild  family 
to  attend  this  university. 


I  commend  the  Guild  family  for 
their  dedication  and  commitment  to 
higher  education.  Such  a  family 
merits  recognition  if  only  for  the 
steadfast  family  values  they  nurture 
and  the  sound  upbringing  that  is  so 
apparent— albeit  the  continued  sup- 
port of  my  alma  mater,  DePauw  Uni- 
versity. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  that  appeared  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1986.  In  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  detailing  this  unusual  family. 

The  article  follows: 
All  in  the  Family.  DePaow  Univehbity 
HAS  Attracted  60  Members  of  the  Guild 
Family 

(By  Rebecca  Overton) 
Greencastle.    Ino.— If    you    ask    Sarah 
Guild    if    any    of    her    relatives    went    to 
DePauw.  her  reply  may  shock  you. 

"People  are  just  flabbergasted  most  of  the 
time,"  the  19-year-old  sophomore  said. 

Sarah  is  the  60th  member  of  the  Guild 
family  to  attend  the  small  liberal  arts  uni- 
versity which  nestles  here  near  the  heart  of 
Putnam  County.  For  the  Guilds,  going  to 
DePauw  has  become  a  family  affair. 

Sarah  doesn't  advertise  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  her  relatives  sport  DePauw  diplo- 
mas. She's  proud  of  the  tradition  but 
doesn't  brag  about  it.  It  doesn't  pop  up  in 
conversation  all  the  time,  she  said. 

Still,  It  IneviUbly  crops  up  when  class- 
mates talk  about  friends  or  relatives  who 
studied  at  the  university  founded  In  1837. 
Often  they  discover  their  paths  crossed 
those  of  a  Guild. 

Her  family  may  hold  the  record  for  the 
most  members  attending  DePauw,  say 
school  spokesmen.  No  doubt  DePauw's  repu- 
Ution  as  a  'family  school"  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  Guilds. 

Many  families  continue  to  send  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  peaceful  campus  dotted 
with  solid,  old  brick  buildings.  But  few  go 
back  as  far  and  wide  as  the  Guild  family. 

Sarah's  earliest  recollection  of  the  univer- 
sity goes  back  to  when  she  was  4  years  old. 
She  and  her  sister  and  two  brothers  were  all 
wearing  DePauw  sweatshirts,  she  remem- 
bers. 

DePauw  pennants  decorated  some  of  the 
bedrooms  at  their  house  in  Plymouth, 
where  her  parents  still  live,  and  school  pa- 
perwelghU  and  alumni  magazines  always 
could  be  seen. 

Her  family's  love  affair  with  the  school 
goes  back  to  the  ISSOs.  Thomas  M.  and 
Daniel  H.  Guild  were  the  first  in  her  family 
to  be  educated  there.  The  brothers  graduat- 
ed In  1886  and  1892.  respectively,  then 
became  Methodist  ministers  In  Indiana,  fol- 
lowing In  the  footsteps  of  their  father, 
George,  a  Methodist  circuit  rider. 

Since  Depauw  was  founded  by  the  Meth- 
odist Church  (originally  the  school  wa» 
called  Indiana  Asbury  University),  Its  alli- 
ance with  the  religion-oriented  Guilds  was  a 
natural.  The  university  stlU  is  affiliated 
with  the  church  today. 

One  of  Thomas  and  Daniel's  brothers. 
James  R.  Guild,  had  eight  children,  six  of 
whom  were  DePauw  graduates.  They  Includ- 
ed Sarah's  great-aunt.  Florence  C.  Guild, 
who  was  professor  emeritus  of  English  and 
taught  there  for  14  years. 

Three  out  of  four  of  Sarah's  grandparent* 
attended  the  university.  Her  grandfather, 
Merrill  D.  Guild,  served  on  the  school's 
Board  of  Trustees,  a  position  now  held  by 
Dr.  J.   Kent  Guild.  Sarah's  father.   Her 


mother.  Judith,  also  waa  graduated  from 
DePauw,  as  well  as  Sarah's  brothers.  Steven 
and  John,  and  her  sister,  Anne  Guild 
Adams. 

Her  brothers  and  sUter  are  Indianapolis 
residents. 

The  list  of  relatives  who  went  to  the 
Greencastle  school  goes  on  and  on.  Some, 
like  Florence  Guild,  always  knew  DePauw 
would  be  their  alma  mater. 

"As  a  little  girl.  I  never  thought  of  any- 
thing else, "  said  Miss  Guild,  who  lives  In  In- 
dianapolis. 

Still,  Sarah  says  she  never  felt  pressured 
to  go  there.  For  a  while,  she  considered  at- 
tending Northwestern  University.  But  after 
so  many  trips  to  Greencastle  to  visit  her 
brothers  and  sister,  she  wanted  to  share 
their  experiences. 

"Some  people  might  wonder  If  I  was 
forced  to  come  here."  explained  the  biology 
major.  "It  was  my  own  decision." 

"It  doesn't  bother  me  to  be  a  Guild.  But 
I'm  an  individual." 

The  campus  Is  full  of  family  memories,  of 
course.  As  a  freshman,  Sarah  lived  in  Rector 
Hall,  like  some  of  here  relatives  before  her. 
Today  she  resides  In  the  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma  Sorority  house,  aa  her  mother  did, 
too. 

A  dance  studio  In  the  UUy  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Recreation  Center  bears  the 
name  of  Mildred  Reed  Guild,  another  rela- 
tive. Occasionally,  on  the  first  day  of  a  class, 
a  professor  will  recognize  Sarah's  name. 

The  memories  continue.  "Every  once  In 
awhile,  I  realize  my  grandmother  was  walk- 
ing down  this  hall.  I  get  a  big  kick  out  of  It," 
Sarah  said. 

She  expeclally  enjoyed  swapping  stories 
about  campus  life  with  her  grandmother, 
Uly  Kent  Guild.  Mrs.  Guild,  a  chemUtry 
major,  shared  Sarah's  InteresU  In  science, 

Sarah  Is  the  last  Guild  at  DePauw  right 
now.  Would  she  like  her  children  to  go 
there? 
She  hesiUted  for  a  minute. 
"I  wouldn't  pressure  them,  but  I'd  really 
like  them  to  consider  It.  I'd  definitely  men- 
tion It  a  time  or  two!"  she  laughed,* 


DOD  INFLATION  DIVIDEND 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  comment  on  a  report  recently 
issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  This  report.  "Potential  for 
excess  Funds  In  DOD— March  1986 
Update, "  brings  up  to  date  a  study  I 
requested  which  was  Issued  by  GAO  in 
September  of  last  year.  This  update 
reveals  that  the  estimated  inflation 
dividend  for  fiscal  year  1986  will  be  an 
Incredible  $7.5  billion.  During  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1986  the  toUl  In- 
flation windfall  is  139.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  this  situation 
outrageous.  As  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  our  defense  moderniza- 
tion, it  Is  difficult  for  me  to  reconcile 
the  administration's  request  for  an  8- 
percent  increase  In  defense  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1987  with  an  Inflation 
dividend  of  $7.5  billion  for  the  military 
this  year. 

On  December  10  of  last  year,  I  intro- 
duced legislation.  8.  1921.  which  would 
eliminate  the  special  multiplier  used 
for  major  weapon  systems.  Since  1983. 
the  first  year  of  use  for  the  special 
multiplier,  it  is  estimated  that  $14.17 


billion  was  allocated  for  major  weapon 
systems  over  normal  li>flation  allow- 
ances. This  is  a  $6  billion  increase  over 
previous  estimates.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  130-percent  inflation  multiplier  Is 
unnecessary.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Defense  appropriations  panel, 
I  was  instrumental  in  reducing  this  in- 
flation factor  by  more  than  50  percent 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  130-percent  special 
multiplier  Is  not  Included  In  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1987  budget  request. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  good 
enough.  The  administration  is  not  pre- 
cluded from  using  the  multiplier  In 
future  fiscal  years.  It  is  Important, 
therefore,  that  8.  1921  be  signed  into 
law. 

The  special  inflation  factor  for 
major  weapons  systems,  however,  li 
the  lesser  part  of  the  Inflation  divi- 
dend problem.  GAO  estimates  that  the 
Defense  Department  budgeted  $25.31 
billion  more  than  necessary  for  infla- 
tion In  fiscal  years  1982  through  1986. 
During  the  highly  inflationary  1970's. 
the  Department  of  Defense 
understandably  needed  supplemental 
appropriations  to  make  up  for  depreci- 
ating defense  purchasing  power.  For 
the  most  part.  Congress  acquiesced. 
Now,  however,  the  Department  It 
reaping  inflation  windfalls,  and  the 
lion's  share  of  the  money  caimot  be 
accounted  for.  Even  though  DOD  ha« 
an  elaborate  planning,  programming, 
and  budgeting  system,  the  accounting 
system  which  tracks  the  actual  use  of 
funds  is  not  directly  linked  to  the 
budgetary  process.  In  short,  the  budg- 
eting system  is  arcane. 

The  fault  is  not  all  the  Pentagon's. 
Congress,  which  much  authorize  and 
appropriate  money  for  defense,  seems 
to  be  losing  control  over  where  this 
money  goes:  It  is  Imperative  for  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  Its  oversight  abili- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  will  be  an- 
guishing over  difficult  budget  deci- 
sions in  the  near  future.  Indeed,  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  budget  leg- 
islation already  has  made  sharp  cuts. 
There  could  be  major  reductions  In  de- 
fense spending  under  the  Oranun- 
Rudman-Hollings  bill;  proper  account- 
ing by  the  Defense  Department  of 
these  Inflation  dividends  will  better 
ensure  that  essential  defense  pro- 
grams will  not  be  emasculated  or 
eliminated. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  review  Its  budget  closely.  Iden- 
tify the  significant  savings  from  Infla- 
tion, and  apply  them  to  our  Nation's 
deficit-reduction  efforts.  The  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  impressed  by  a  defense 
budget  that  grows  a  certain  percent- 
age each  year,  they  are  Impressed  only 
by  how  wisely  we  spend  our  defense 
dollars.  By  Identifying  Inflation  sav- 
ings, rooting  out  waste  and  fraud,  ap- 
plying    procurement     reforms,     and 
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other  actions,  it  Is  very  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  have  little  or  no 
growth  In  the  defense  budget,  yet  still 
spend  significantly  more  on  defense.* 


NATIONAL  NEIGHBORHOOD 
CRIME  WATCH  DAY 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
1984,  26  percent  of  this  Nation's 
households  were  touched  by  a  crime  of 
violence  or  theft.  A  home  that  is 
touched  by  crime  is  one  that  has  expe- 
rienced a  burglary,  auto  theft,  house- 
hold larceny,  or  one  in  which  a 
member  of  the  household  was  raped, 
robbed,  or  a  victim  of  personal  larce- 
ny. 

There  has  been  a  series  of  particu- 
larly violent  crimes  in  New  Mexico 
lately.  A  young  woman  was  abducted 
from  the  driveway  of  her  fiance's 
home.  She  was  subsequently  raped 
and  murdered.  In  another  incident  a 
Judge  was  tied  up  in  his  own  home  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  his  home 
was  ransacked.  Also,  within  the  last  2 
months  two  police  officers  were  killed 
while  on  routine  patrol.  These  are  ex- 
amples of  crimes  that  bring  into  focus 
our  vulnerability  to  random  attacks. 
This  fear  causes  so  many  people  to  iso- 
late themselves,  both  during  the  day 
and  night,  from  others  around  them. 
In  essence,  the  criminal  element  has 
caused  us  to  erect  walls  of  fear  which 
imprison  the  human  spirit. 

What  are  we  to  do  to  protect  our- 
selves s«ainst  these  violent  crimes?  We 
could  become  paranoid  and  isolate 
ourselves,  or  we  could  arm  ourselves. 
But  doing  so  would  only  destroy  our 
quality  of  life.  What  we  can  do  is 
supply  the  police  with  the  necessary 
equipment  and  manpower.  But  that  is 
not  enough.  We,  as  neighbors,  must 
look  out  for  one  another.  By  doing  so, 
we  can  defeat  those  criminal  elements 
who  would  prey  on  us. 

That  is  why  I  Join  18  of  my  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  256  today.  This  measure 
will  designate  August  12,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Neighborhood  Crime  Watch 
Day."  The  purpose  of  this  commemo- 
ration is  to  commend  our  Nation's 
neighborhood  crime  watch  groups  and 
to  encourage  other  citizens  to  take  an 
active  role  in  protecting  their  neigh- 
borhoods from  crime.  "National 
Neighborhood  Crime  Watch  Day"  will 
correspond  to  a  "national  night  out." 
during  which  citizens  will  be  encour- 
aged to  spend  the  time  from  8  to  9 
pjn.  with  their  neighbors  in  front  of 
their  homes.  This  is  a  symbolic  gesture 
signifjing  neighborhood  participation 
and  support  for  this  worthwhile  and 
proven  program. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 256  will  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  local  crime  watch  programs  in 
the  fight  against  neighborhood  crime. 
"National  Neighborhood  Crime  Watch 
Day"  will  help  these  local  crime  watch 


programs  get  the  support  they  need. 
The  best  form  of  crime  prevention  is 
people  looking  out  for  people  and  on 
August  12,  1986,  we  wiU  encourage  and 
support  this  idea.  I  invite  all  Ameri- 
cans to  Join  us  in  this  effort.* 


MAINTAINING  DEDUCTIBLE 
EXPENSES  IN  ADOPTION 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  aware  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  soon  start  marking  up  the 
Senate  tax  reform  bill.  I,  and  12 
Senate  colleagues  who  share  my  inter- 
est in  adoption,  want  to  ensure  that  in 
the  noisy  battle  to  preserve  tax  deduc- 
tions, the  message  of  advocates  for  the 
current  adoption  expenses  tax  deduc- 
tion be  heard.  We  have  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  a 
letter  urging  them  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  preserving  this  deduc- 
tion. 

The  costs  associated  with  this  deduc- 
tion are  de  minimis.  Although  we  have 
no  hard  data  on  how  many  taxpayers 
claim  this  deduction  or  what  it  costs, 
experts  estimate  that  it  falls  in  the  $5 
to  $10  million  range,  maybe  lower.  In  a 
recent  estimate  of  Federal  tax  expend- 
itures for  fiscal  years  1986-90  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation,  the  deduction  for  adoption 
expenses  merits  only  a  footnote  indi- 
cating costs  less  than  $50  million  an- 
nually. In  tax  reform  terms,  a  negligi- 
ble amount. 

But  loss  of  this  deduction  would  not 
be  negligible  to  those  who  are  entitled 
to  claim  it.  Who  are  these  taxpayers? 
They  are  the  individuals  and  couples 
who  give  a  permanent  home  to  chil- 
dren in  foster  care  who  need  it  most- 
children  who  are  beyond  the  infant 
stage,  who  suffer  from  some  disability, 
who  have  siblings  and  want  to  stay  to- 
gether, or  those  who  belong  to  a  mi- 
nority group. 

They  are  people  who  are  willing  to 
take  on  large  responsibilities  in  order 
to  build  a  family  and  bring  Joy  to  a 
child  who  needs  a  home.  Those  who 
adopt  children  with  a  disability  requir- 
ing medical  treatment  take  on  extraor- 
dinary financial  responsibilities.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  current  de- 
duction, limited  to  $1,500,  is  indispen- 
sable. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  our  letter  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  read  this  letter  and  Join 
the  fight  to  preserve  the  tax  deduction 
for  adoption  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  SEM ATE, 

Wathingtfm,  DC,  February  28.  1986. 
Deab  CoixKAcnz:  As  members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  dedicated  to  the  promotion 
of  adoption,  we  urge  you  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  tax  deduction  for  adoption 
expenses  when  the  Finance  Committee 
takes  up  the  Tax  Reform  Act 


Current  law  provides  an  Itemized  deduc- 
tion for  up  to  11.500  of  expenses  incurred  by 
an  Individual  In  the  legal  adoption  of  a  child 
with  special  needs.  Deductible  expenses  In- 
clude reasonable  and  necessary  adoption 
fees,  court  costs,  and  attorney  fees.  The  cri- 
teria In  the  Adoption  Assistance  Program 
authorized  under  Title  IV-E  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  used  to  define  "a  child  with 
special  needs."  Generally,  these  are  older 
children,  those  In  sibling  groups,  children 
who  are  mentally,  physically  or  emotionally 
handicapped,  or  children  who  belong  to  mi- 
nority groups. 

The  current  deduction  was  authorized 
under  the  Reconciliation  Act  In  1981.  when 
Congress  recognized  the  need  to  remove  the 
barriers  to  adoption  of  the  large  numbers  of 
children  In  foster  care  in  this  country.  The 
limited  deduction  was  Intended  to  encour- 
age, and  reduce  the  financial  burdens  In 
connection  with,  the  adoption  of  children 
who  have  special  needs. 

Because  of  limitations  in  available  data, 
we  don't  know  exactly  how  many  adoptive 
parents  have  utilized  the  adoption  expenses 
deduction.  But  we  do  know  the  number  of 
special  needs  adoptions  has  risen  In  recent 
years,  and  the  number  of  children  In  foster 
care  has  dropped.  Undoubtedly  many  fac- 
tors have  contributed  to  this  progress  in 
special  needs  adoptions,  but  clearly  the  tax 
deduction  reduces  one  important  barrier  to 
adoption,  the  cost. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  believe  we 
should  extend  this  tax  deduction  to  apply  to 
all  adoptions,  and  Senator  Hatch  has  Intro- 
duced the  Fairness  for  Adopting  Families 
Act  (S.  856).  S.  856  would  aUow  a  deduction 
for  the  reasonable  and  necessary  adoption 
fees  for  infant,  special  needs,  or  foreign 
child  adoptions.  This  bill  would  also  exclude 
from  an  employee's  income  adoption  ex- 
penses paid  by  an  employer,  and  treat  an 
employer's  contribution  to  an  adoption  ex- 
pense plan  as  an  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expense.  The  latter  provision  relat- 
ed to  the  growing  number  of  companies 
which  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  helping  their  employees  meet  the 
costs  of  adoption. 

The  House  tax  reform  bill  repeals  the 
itemized  deduction  for  adoption  expenses, 
and  substitutes  Federal  matching  funds  to 
States  to  pay  for  "nonrecurring  adoption 
expenses"  related  to  the  adoption  of  a  spe- 
cial needs  child.  According  to  the  Commit- 
tee Report,  the  funds  to  the  States  are  esti- 
mated to  Increase  budget  outlays  by 
amounts  comparable  to  the  amounts  of  in- 
creased budget  receipts  resulting  from 
repeal  of  the  deduction.  But  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  this  deduction  are  negligible, 
and  we  are  concerned  that  repeal  of  the  de- 
duction may  be  seen  as  a  step  backward  In 
the  recognition  of  adoption  as  an  important 
way  to  build  families. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  that  the  Amer- 
ican family  is  in  trouble,  and  that  many 
children  are  growing  up  in  foster  care  with- 
out the  feeling  of  security  and  stability  that 
only  a  permanent  family  can  provide.  We 
believe  that  any  change  in  the  tax  code 
should  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  American  family,  and  the  commitment 
of  the  Federal  government  to  this  nation's 
children. 

Some  of  us  are  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Coalition  On  Adoption.  Some  are  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Fairness  to  Adopting  Fami- 
lies Act.  All  of  us  want  to  ensure  that  the 
tax  deduction  for  adoption  expenses  re- 
ceives a  thorough  review  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  We  urge  you  to  take  a  fresh 


look  at  this  issue  when  the  tax  reform  bill 
comes  l>efore  you,  and  would  be  happy  to 
provide  you  with  any  further  background 
information  on  our  position  on  this  Issue.  If 
you  have  any  questions,  please  call  Emily 
Cooke  at  224-3841. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Paul  Simon,  James  A.  McClure,  Albert 
Gore.  Jr..  Gordon  J.  Humphrey,  Sam 
Nunn,  Patrick  J.  Leahy.  Don  Nlckles. 
Mack    Mattlngly.    Strom    Thurmond, 
Jesse  Helms.  Jeremiah  Denton,  Paula 
Hawkins,  Orrln  G.  Hatch.* 


AID  TO  THE  CONTRAS 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  the  Senate  will  once  again  be 
faced  with  the  difficult  decision  of 
whether  to  provide  more  aid  to  the 
Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

This  time.  President  Reagan  has 
asked  for  $100  million— $70  million  in 
military  aid  and  $30  million  in  eco- 
nomic, humanitarian  aid. 

I  would  like  to  make  my  position 
very  clear  on  this  upcoming  vote. 

I  will  oppose  the  President's  request 
for  $100  million  in  aid. 

It's  true  that  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment is  not  the  ideal  government.  It's 
clear  that  the  Sandinistas  are  dedicat- 
ed Marxists  who  are  stifling  opposi- 
tion at  home,  limiting  human  and  po- 
litical rights  and  wrecking  havoc  on 
the  country's  economy. 

But  funding  the  Contras  is  the 
wrong  way  to  bring  about  change. 

Increasing  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras will  only  foment  war  and  more 
bloodshed  in  Nicaragua. 

In  fact,  the  aid  we've  provided  the 
Contras  over  the  past  2  years  has  done 
little  to  improve  the  situation  for  the 
people  of  Nicaragua. 

The  solution  to  the  Nicaraguan  con- 
flict is  not  more  military  or  economic 
aid. 

The  only  effective  solution  is 
through  negotiation.  I  have  always 
and  will  continue  to  support  regional 
negotiations.  We  should  continue  to 
pressure  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua to  negotiate  with  the  rebels  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  Contadora  process. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  think  the  adminis- 
tration has  really  made  a  strong  effort 
to  pursue  a  negotiated  settlement. 

President  Reagan's  decision  to  send 
Philip  Hablb  to  the  region  Is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction.  I  only  hope  that 
Mr.  Hablb's  message  to  the  President 
of  El  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  leaders  Is  that  the  United 
States  want  to  work  through  the  Con- 
tadora process. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  agrees  that 
something  must  be  done  to  alleviate 
the  tensions  In  Nicaragua.  But  the 
President's  proposal  Is  the  wrong  solu- 
tion.* 


DECISIVE  LEADERSHIP  BY 
JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  concern  raised  by  contami- 


nation of  some  Tylenol  capsules  has 
challenged  Johnson  St  Johnson  for 
the  second  time  In  nearly  4  years.  For 
some  Incomprehensible  reason,  J&J 
has  been  singled  out  for  this  bizarre 
and  senseless  form  of  domestic  terror- 
Ism.  The  leadership  of  Johnson  6t 
Johnson.  In  both  cases,  has  been  quick 
to  recognize  that  public  confidence  in 
Tylenol  and  in  the  company  would  be 
best  served  by  decisive  action.  Each 
time,  James  E.  Burke,  chairman  of  the 
board,  has  provided  resolute  and 
speedy  leadership,  meeting  his  respon- 
sibility to  the  company  and  the  public. 

As  a  major  step  In  assuring  that  the 
public  can  believe  In  the  safety  of 
over-the-counter  medications,  Johnson 
it  Johnson  has  decided  to  stop  produc- 
ing such  products  in  capsules.  It  took 
this  step  unilaterally.  The  company  is 
confident  that  the  public  will  accept 
Tylenol  in  caplets  as  a  satisfactory  re- 
placement. This  bold  step  is  typical  of 
J&J's  leadership.  It  saw  what  needed 
to  be  done  to  protect  and  reassure  the 
public,  and  was  willing  to  accept  the 
lost  opportunity.  Undoubtedly,  J&J 
win  lose  some  business,  but  that  was 
not  the  primary  consideration— the 
trustworthiness  of  their  products  was. 
And  the  public  will  respond  well  be- 
cause it  respects  the  J&J  name  and 
business  skills. 

As  I  have  learned  through  my  deal- 
ing with  Mr.  Burke  and  the  other  ex- 
ecutives In  the  firm.  Johnson  it  John- 
son Is  a  company  dedicated  to  serving 
the  public  need  above  all.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  that  It  will 
come  through  this  difficult  episode 
with  flying  colors.  And  I  especially 
want  to  salute  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Burke.  He  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  corporate  citizenship,  so  rep- 
resentative of  our  State. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
an  article  about  James  Burke  that  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  18,  1986] 

Solid  Cortoratk  Citizen:  James  Edward 
Burke 

(By  Steven  Prokesch) 
In  the  days  since  Diane  Elsroth  died  after 
taking  cyanide-laced  Extra-Strength  Tylen- 
ol, James  E.  Burke,  chairman  of  Johnson  Si 
Johnson,  once  again  has  had  to  deal  with  a 
public  crlsU.  In  doing  so  in  a  forthright  way 
and  with  his  decision  to  stop  selling  Tylenol 
In  capsule  form.  Mr.  Burke  Is  receiving 
praise  from  analysts,  marketing  experts  and 
from  consumers  themselves. 

"I  give  him  high  marks  for  the  way  he  has 
handled  the  situation  thus  far,"  said  Ste- 
phen Greyser.  a  marketing  professor  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School. 

Although  the  crisis  is  far  from  over,  Mr. 
Burke  is  coming  across  both  as  a  solid  cor- 
porate citizen  and  an  irrepressible  corporate 
marketer,  attributes  that  helped  his  rise  to 
the  top  of  the  100-year-old  health-care  com- 
pany. And  while  most  analysts  predicted  the 
demise  of  Tylenol  and  trouble  for  Johnson 
iSc  Johnson's  Image  after  a  wave  of  similar 
poisonings  occurred  in  the  Chicago  area  in 
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1983,  they  are  much  more  optlnUstlc  this 
time. 

Many  predict  that  Tylenol  will  hold  on  to 
lU  leading  share  of  the  over-the-counter, 
paln-rellever  market.  And  some  believe  that 
Johnson  ti  Johnson  could  turn  the  crisis  to 
lU  competitive  advantage  by  capitalizing  on 
consumer  worries  about  the  safety  of  cap- 
sules to  push  Its  Tylenol  caplets,  a  coated, 
elongated  ubiet  that  U  supposedly  easier  to 
swallow  than  normal  tablets. 

Such  talk  is  a  tribute  to  the  decisive  lead- 
ership that  Mr.  Burke  has  exhibited  during 
the  crisU.  He  has  lef*  little  doubt  about  who 
Is  calling  the  shoU  at  the  company. 

Rather  than  delegating  the  responsibility 
of  corporate  spokesman  to  a  division  presi- 
dent or  public  relations  officer,  Mr.  Burke 
has  assumed  that  task  himself. 

The  60-year-old  executive  made  his  bold- 
est move  to  date  on  Monday,  when  he  an- 
nounced that  Johnson  it  Jotinson  would  no 
longer  sell  Tylenol  capsules  over  the 
counter  and  would  recall  all  such  capsules 
on  the  market.  The  decision  will  be  a  costly 
one:  $100  million  to  $150  million  after  Uxes. 
the  company  estimates. 

"■CTS  HIOH  STAlfDARIM" 

Associates  of  Mr.  Burke  say  that  his  ex- 
pressed concerns  at>out  public  safety  are  sin- 
cerely held.  "He  seU  high  standards  for  his 
company,  for  his  people  and  for  himself." 
said  Robert  S.  Hatfield,  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Continental  Group  and  a  John- 
son it  Johnson's  director. 

Company  insiders  say.  that  corporate 
ethics  have  almost  been  an  obsession  for 
Mr.  Burke.  In  a  speech  to  an  advertising 
trade  group  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Burke  tried 
to  convince  his  audience  that  companies 
with  written  codes  of  ethics,  such  as  John-  . 
son  it  Johnson,  outperform  other  compa-' 
nles  In  both  profitability  and  stock  prices. 

In  the  nine  years  since  Mr.  Burke  became 
Johnson  St  Johnson's  chief  executive,  the 
company's  proflu  have  nearly  tripled,  to 
$613.7  million  in  1986.  And  lu  sales  have 
soared  from  $3.53  billion  to  $6.42  billion. 
Last  year,  he  earned  about  $900,000  In 
salary  and  bonuses,  a  company  spokesman 
said. 

But  despite  this  record  and  his  handling 
of  the  Tylenol  poisonings,  Mr.  Burke's 
tenure  as  chief  executive  has  not  been  un- 
blemished. He  has  come  under  persistent 
attack  from  Wall  Street  for  attempting  to 
move  a  company  that  made  Its  mark  In 
pharmaceutical  and  consumer  products  into 
sophisticated  medical  equipment. 

STRICT  STAKDARDS  CITES 

The  eldest  son  of  an  Insurance  salesman, 
James  Edward  Burke  was  bom  on  Feb.  28, 
1935,  In  Rutland,  Vt.  "Our  father  had  strict 
ethical  standards,  and  our  mother  was  very 
creative, "  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  two  sisters, 
Phyllis  Davis,  said  In  a  recent  magazine 
Interview.  Mrs.  DavU  is  the  top  sales  execu- 
tive at  Avon  ProducU  and  a  brother,  Daniel 
Burke,  is  president  of  Capital  Cities/ ABC. 
Another  sister.  Sidney  Burke  Carroll,  is  a 
New  York  lawyer. 

After  commanding  a  landing  craft  tank  In 
the  Pacific  during  Worid  War  II.  Mr.  Burke 
completed  his  college  education  and  grad- 
uated from  Holy  Cross  College  in  1947. 

He  then  attended  the  Harvard  Business 
School  and  after  working  for  three  years  as 
a  brand  manager  at  the  Procter  it  Gamble 
Company.  Mr.  Burke  Joined  Johnson  tt 
Johnson  in  1953.  His  first  Job  was  as  a  prod- 
uct director  In  the  division  now  known  as 
Johnson  it  Johnson  Products,  the  unit  that 
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sells  the  company's  original  first  aid  prod- 
ucts to  consumers. 

Rising  through  the  marketing  ranks.  Mr. 
Burke  became  the  unit's  president  in  19M. 
In  1971  he  landed  his  first  Job  at  the  corpo- 
rate level:  vice  chairman  of  the  company's 
executive  committee.  And  in  November  1976 
he  was  elected  to  the  top  Job. 

B<r.  Burke  Is  married.  He  has  two  grown 
children  from  a  previous  marriage.* 


DESIGNATING  JULY  4.  1986.  AS 
"NATIONAL  IMMIGRANTS  DAY" 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  one  of  the  first  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
290.  designating  "July  4.  1986  as  Na- 
tional Inunigrants  Day."  I  commend 
my  colleague  and  very  good  friend. 
Senator  DeConcini,  for  introducing 
this  resolution. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  we  should 
designate  "July  4  this  year  as  National 
Immigrants  E>ay."  If  this  resolution  is 
enacted,  as  it  should  be,  we  will  pay 
special  tribute  to  those  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  has  welcomed  on  the  very  day 
the  restored  statue  is  unveiled. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  has  been  the 
eloquent  symbol  of  freedom,  hope,  and 
opportunity  for  millions  of  inmiigrants 
for  a  century.  True  to  that  message, 
the  United  States  continues  to  accept 
more  legal  immigrants  and  refugees 
for  permanent  resettlement  than  any 
other  nation.  Legal  permanent  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  reached 
510,000  in  1984.  There  were  60.000  ref- 
ugee admissions  that  same  year. 

I  cosponsor  this  resolution  as  the 
grandson  of  immigrants,  and  as  one 
who  recognizes  that,  if  this  country  is 
to  continue  to  welcome  immigrants,  we 
must  bring  immigration  under  control. 

Proclaiming  National  Immigrants 
E>ay  will  make  clear  to  all  that,  even  as 
we  grapple  with  the  very  difficult 
problem  of  illegal  immigration,  and 
assert  our  sovereign  right  to  control 
our  borders,  we  are  proud  to  remain  a 
nation  of  opportimity  and  refuge.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  and 
support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  290. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


NAMING  OP  ALAN  R.  KEMPER  A 
NA-nONAL  OUTSTANDING 

YOUNG  FARMER  FOR  1986 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  and  proud  to  annotmce  to 
the  Senate  that  on  February  15  the 
U,S.  Jaycees  named  Alan  R.  Kemper 
one  of  four  outstanding  young  farmers 
for  1986. 1  want  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  praise  Alan  for  his  many  contri- 
butions to  Indiana  agriculture  and  this 
coimtry,  and  congratulate  him  on  this 
latest  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  agriculture. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues because  Alan  serves  on  my  ag- 
ricultural team,  along  with  Harry 
Armstrong  of  Sprlngville,  IN,  as  one  of 


two  successful  Indiaiui  farmers  who 
represent  me  on  matters  of  concern  to 
agriculture. 

Alan,  33.  and  his  wife.  Janet,  make 
their  home  in  Lafayette.  IN,  where, 
with  Alan's  father.  Floyd,  they  own 
and  operate  a  1,544-acre  farming  oper- 
ation. They  have  two  children.  Crystal 
and  Brian. 

Alan  Kemper  represents  the  future 
of  U.S.  agriculture.  He  is  a  progressive 
farmer  who  utilizes  state-of-the-art 
technologies  on  his  fully  computerized 
farming  operation,  while  finding  time 
to  raise  his  family,  contribute  to  his 
community  and  country,  serve  as  a 
lesuler  in  several  organizations,  and 
travel  the  State  of  Indiana  to  repre- 
sent my  views. 

Alan  currently  serves  as  president  of 
the  Indiana  Com  Growers,  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  the  growers  of  our 
State's  major  agricultural  commodity. 
Before  being  named  president,  Alan 
also  served  as  the  association's  vice 
president  and  secretary.  Alan  is  active 
in  the  National  Com  Growers  Associa- 
tion as  well,  where  he  currently  serves 
as  a  national  director  and  vice  presi- 
dent for  field  services. 

The  breadth  of  Alan's  experience 
and  participation  in  agriculture  are 
simply  remarkable.  In  addition  to  the 
Com  Growers,  Alan  is  a  leader  in  the 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau,  where  he  has 
served  on  his  county  board  of  direc- 
tors, with  his  wife,  Janet,  on  the  State 
young  farmer  committee,  the  State 
farm  bureau  energy  committee,  and 
developed  the  Tippecanoe  County 
Young  Farmers  and  served  as  its  presi- 
dent. For  his  many  activities  and  con- 
tributions to  the  farm  bureau,  Alan 
and  his  wife  were  twice  named  in  the 
top  five  couples  for  the  State  Out- 
standing Young  Farmer  Awards  and 
won  the  District  3  Outstanding  Young 
Parmer  Couple  in  1980. 

Alan's  work  for  agriculture  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  continental 
United  States.  In  order  to  more  fully 
understand  the  international  factors 
affecting  agriculture,  Alan  has  trav- 
eled abroad  on  several  occasions.  Some 
of  his  travels  include  trips  to  China, 
Russia,  and  Finland  as  a  part  of  the 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Goodwill 
People  to  People  International  Tour. 
In  1985.  Alan  traveled  to  Mexico  with 
the  first  class  of  the  Indiana  Agricul- 
ture Leadership  Program,  sponsored 
by  the  Indiana  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture. Food,  and  Nutrition. 

With  all  of  the  many  activities 
taking  Alan  away  from  home,  one 
might  assume  that  his  ability  to 
remain  involved  in  his  local  conununi- 
ty  would  be  diminished.  But  that  is 
certainly  not  the  case.  Alan  remains 
an  active  member  of  the  Stockwell 
United  Methodist  Church  where  he 
has  served  on  various  committees  and 
boards,  and  did  mission  work  in  Texas 
and  Missouri. 


Alan's  local  involvements  include  his 
work  as  a  4-H  leader,  past  member  of 
the  Tippecanoe  County  Fair  Board, 
current  president  of  the  Tippecanoe 
County  Grain  Producers,  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on  indefi- 
nitely. Alan  Kemper  and  his  lovely 
family  are  model  citizens  and  a  credit 
to  their  community,  to  Indiana  agri- 
culture and  to  this  country. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  congratulate 
Alan  on  being  named  one  of  four  out- 
standing young  farmers  for  1986  and 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  per- 
sonally thank  him  for  his  service  to 
me  and  to  all  of  us.  Our  farmers  face 
tremendous  difficulties  today,  and  will 
continue  to  face  challenges  in  the 
future.  But  with  men  like  Alan 
Kemper  at  its  helm.  I  am  confident 
that  agriculture  will  meet  those  chal- 
lenges and  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  news  release  made  available  by  the 
U.S.  Jaycees  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

IifDiAMA  Farmer  Honored  bt  the  UiirrEO 
States  Jaycees 

Jackson,  MS.— Alan  Ray  Kemper.  33,  of 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  has  been  chosen  as  one 
the  four  National  Outstanding  Young 
Farmers  for  1986. 

His  selection  was  announced  Saturday 
night  (2/15/86)  at  The  United  SUtes  Jay- 
cees 30th  National  Outstanding  Young 
Parmer  Award  Congress  (NOYP)  in  Jack- 
son. Mississippi.  The  program  is  sponsored 
by  Deere  and  Company,  maker  of  John 
E>eere  equipment  and  implements. 

Kemper  and  his  father  are  partners  in  a 
1.544-acre  farming  operation  near  Lafay- 
ette, Indiana.  Since  Joining  his  father  in 
1971,  Kemper  has  increased  his  contribution 
to  the  operation  as  his  father  became  semi- 
retired. 

Prior  to  1971.  Kemper's  grain  bin  system 
had  a  capacity  of  16,000  bushels  with  all 
drying  done  "in  bin".  The  system  has  been 
expanded  to  67.000  bushels  with  "in  bin" 
and  batch  drying. 

One  of  the  innovations  Kemper  intro- 
duced to  his  farm  was  a  two-auger  grain  pit 
with  Individual  auger  controls  which  he 
built  himself.  This  enables  the  grain  to  be 
moved  straight  to  the  leg.  or  through  a 
grain  cleaner. 

In  recent  years.  Kemper  remodeled  his 
farm  office  and  added  a  computer.  He  has 
written  several  farm  management  programs 
for  his  computers.  Kemper  also  designed 
and  installed  a  communication  package  for 
his  farm.  Recently  he  designed  a  12-row.  17- 
inch  planter  for  soybeans  that  is  now  being 
built.  His  farm  records  show  agronomy  data, 
such  as  individual  field  fertility,  herbicides 
and  yields.  This  information  allows  him  to 
plan  future  planting  schedules  and  to  make 
accurate  cash  flow  projections.  Additionally, 
personnel  records  help  him  match  people 
with  Jobs. 

He  worked  through  farm  organizations  to 
promote  his  productions  and  to  speak  with 
bankers  and  businessmen  about  agriculture 
in  America.  He  has  traveled  to  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  representing  Indiana  agri- 
culture. 

Kemper's  farmstead  is  a  well-planned  and 
structured  site  that  has  been  visited  by  na- 
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tional  farm  groups  and  aeveral  international 
trade  delegations. 

He  and  his  wife,  Janet,  have  two  children. 
Crystal  and  Brian. 

The  National  Outstanding  Young  Parmer 
Awards  Congress  is  the  culmination  of  a 
year-long  search  for  the  nation's  top  young 
farmers.  Nominees  at  the  local,  state  and 
national  level  are  Judged  on  the  basis  of 
their  progress  in  agriculture,  the  extent  of 
their  soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
and  their  contributions  to  the  well-being  of 
their  community,  state  and  nation. 

The  U.S.  Jaycees  adopted  the  NOYP  pro- 
gram in  1954.  Since  that  time,  hundreds  of 
farmers  have  been  honored  across  America. 

Deere  and  Company,  of  MoUne.  Illinois, 
has  been  the  sponsor  of  the  NOYP  program 
for  the  past  ten  years.* 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99- 
83.  appoints  Levi  Goldberger,  of  New 
York,  and  Julius  Berman,  of  New 
York,  to  the  Commission  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  America's  Heritage 
Abroad. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  minority  leader,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-29.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  98-459.  appoints  Jon  B. 
Hunter,  of  West  Virginia,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Aging. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  If 
no  one  wishes  to  speak,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiLSOH ).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTtTRE  MOTION 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  question  of 
advising  and  consenting  to  the  nomination 
of  Sidney  A.  Pltzwater.  of  Texas,  to  be 
United  SUtes  District  Judge  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  Texas. 

Bob  Dole,  Strom  Thurmond,  Phil 
Oramm,  Daniel  J.  E^^ans,  Thad  Coch- 
ran, Paul  Simon.  Bill  Armstrong. 
Orrln  O.  Hatch,  Mitch  McConnell, 
James  A.  McClure,  John  Heinz.  Dan 
Quayle.  Slade  Gorton.  Chuck  Orass- 
ley,  Pete  Domenlci.  and  Ted  Stevens. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  rule  XXII,  that  the 
cloture  vote  occur  at  3  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day, March  18.  1986.  and  that  the 
mandatory  quorum  call  under  rule 
XXII  be  waived. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  have  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  there  will  be  1 
hour  of  debate  between  the  hour  of  2 
and  3  p.m.? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  In  fact,  I  can  add 
that  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  when  the  Senate  reconvenes  at  2 
p.m..  I  ask  the  Senate  to  go  Into  execu- 
tive session  to  debate  the  Fitzwater 
nomination  for  1  hour  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  Senator  Ken- 
NBDY.  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  Senator  Thxtr- 

MOND. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Sidney  A.  Fitzwater  to 
be  United  States  District  Judge. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Sidney  A.  Fitzwater,  of 
Texas,  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Texas. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  returning  to  legisla- 
tive session?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday,  March 
17,  1986,  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with,  no  resolutions  come 
over  under  the  rule,  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar be  dispensed  with,  and  morning 
business  be  deemed  to  have  expired. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  withdraw  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY.  MARCH 
18,  1986 

Rxctu  inrm.  lo  a.m. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  immediately 
following  convening  on  Monday,  the 
Senate  automatically  stand  in  recess 
until  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  18. 
No  business  will  be  transacted  during 
Monday's  session  of  the  Senate. 

RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  following  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  Tuesday,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized  for 
special  orders  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each:  Senators  Nickles,  Proxmire, 
Kenitedy,  and  Cramston. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
following  the  spc<;ial  orders,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Tuesday,  March 
18,  1986,  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with,  no  resolutions  come 
over  under  the  rule,  and  the  call  of  the 
calendar  be  dispensed  with:  and,  pro- 
vided further,  that  the  morning  hour 
be  deemed  to  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  that,  but  did  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  ask  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  that  it  will  recess  over  to 
Monday  and  that  immediately  follow- 
ing the  pro  forma  session  on  Monday 
we  will  adjourn  to  Tuesday? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Recess  until  12  noon  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  On  Monday  and  adjourn 
over  until  Tuesday? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  rOR  RECESS  BETWEEN  1 2  NOON  AND  3 
P.M.  ON  TtJESDAY.  MARCH  It.  1986 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  be- 
tween the  hours  of  12  noon  and  2  p.m. 
on  Tuesday  in  order  for  the  weekly 
party  caucuses  to  meet^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
morning  business,  the  Senate  could  be 
asked  to  turn  to  the  CCC  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill.  I  might  say  we 
would  like  to  get  that  early  Tuesday  so 
we  can  get  it  over  to  the  House  so  we 
do  not  further  inconvenience  farmers 
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who  need  to  go  to  the  ASCS  office  and 
sign  up  for  various  programs. 

By  a  previous  unanimous  consent,  at 
3  p.m.  a  cloture  vote  will  occur  on  the 
nomination  of  Sidney  A.  Fitzwater  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge.  If  cloture  is  in- 
voked, the  Senate  will  remain  on  the 
nomination  until  disposed  of. 

I  also  hope  on  Tuesday  we  can 
return  to  the  water  resources  bill.  I  am 
not  certain  just  what  state  we  may  be 
in.  According  to  the  managers  on  each 
side,  they  have  made  considerable 
progress.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
being  here  with  their  amendments, 
and  I  thank  the  managers  for  the 
progress  made. 

So  we  would  have  the  possibility  of. 
in  addition  to  the  cloture  vote,  dealing 
with  the  commodity  credit  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill,  the  water  re- 
sources bill,  and  then  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  it  would  appear  at  this 
point  that  sometime  next  week  we 
must  deal  with  the  Contra  aid. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  that  he  is 
still  hopeful  that  he  may  have  a 
budget  resolution  on  the  floor  some- 
time late  next  week.  We  probably 
would  be  on  that  until  we  recess  for 
the  Easter  recess  on  Thursday,  March 
27. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  order  has  been  en- 
tered to  adjourn  from  Monday  over  to 
Tuesday,  what  will  be  the  unfinished 
business  at  that  time?  Will  it  be 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  or  will  it 
be  the  water  resources  bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  water  resources  bill. 
S.  1567,  will  be  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  will  displace 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225  out  of  the 
unfinished  business? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  MARCH 
17.  1986 

Vix.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
12  noon,  Monday,  March  17,  1986,  for 
a  pro  forma  session  only. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
5:27  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  March  17, 1986,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  14, 1986: 


Department  op  Labor 

George  R.  Salem,  of  Virginia,  to  be  solici- 
tor for  the  Department  of  Labor,  vice  Fran- 
cis X.  Lilly,  resigned. 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  531.  532.  533: 

XinXiE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Melvin  Abercrombie.  424-62-3784 
Murray  B.  Baxter,  266-86-3662 
Byron  J.  Braun.  059-36-0274 
Robert  J.  Dautrich.  Jr..  149-40-9818 
Dominick  J.  DeLorio,  086-42-3674 
Harry  L.  Dorsey,  209-38-9728 
Connie  S.  Faulkner.  424-76-9222 
Eric  T.  Franzen,  023-34-2754 
Carl  D.  Goins.  Jr.,  250-98-2706 
Stephen  K.  Hill.  008-38-2415 
Russell  D.  Johnson.  247-86-5028 
John  A.  Krump.  502-58-5081 
Karen  A.  Maclntyre.  228-58-8322 
James  M.  Miller.  568-88-4326 
Richard  A.  Miller.  237-92-2104 
Arthur  L.  Passar.  241-82-6660 
Steven  M.  Post,  285-52-3371 
Stuart  H.  Simms.  450-82-8167 
Robert  L.  Swann.  550-76-1725 
To  be  captain 
Peter  J.  Comodeca.  300-44-4792 
Lawrence  M.  Cuculic,  305-52-2254 
Benjamin  P.  Dean.  239-96-9805 
William  L.  £>enelie.  224-76-8630 
Thomas  F.  Douglas,  228-82-7545 
Thomas  A.  Duncan.  462-92-7587 
James  P.  Gerstenlauer.  196-44-2409 
James  J.  Gildea.  180-44-8851 
David  L.  Hayden,  449-80-3663 
Lawrence  D.  Kerr,  211-46-9732 
Paul  P.  Koch,  150-48-4969 
Charles  R.  Marvin,  Jr.,  149-46-5707 
Kurt  S.  Meckstroth,  393-58-1458 
Kenneth  F.  Miller,  182-48-8607 
Marjorie  R.  Mitchell.  002-44-0780 
John  B.  McDaniel,  139-50-6120 
Allan  R.  Pearson,  517-62-9597 
Daniel  A.  Perkowski,  550-84-5108 
James  P.  Pottorff,  Jr..  511-62-5696 
Karl  R.  Rabago,  521-82-7670 
Keith  L.  Sellen.  390-62-7473 
Michael  R.  Snipes.  251-98-3139 
Margaret  O.  Steinbeck.  503-74-2103 
Jeffrey  A.  Stonerock,  277-60-8897 
Etouglas  B.  Tesdahl,  537-56-3933 
In  THE  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  Navtil  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  Graduates  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections 
531  and  2107: 
Michael  T.  Barry.  3542 
Todd  C.  Hyson.  7809 
Luke  Marsden.  3455 
Mitchell  G.  Minnaert.  8452 
Paul  C.  Schreck.  Jr.,  7790 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  14,  1986: 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Andrew  John  Strenio.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  7  years  from  September 
26.  1982. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Paul  H.   Lamboley,  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  term  expiring  December  31, 
1989. 

J.J.  Simmons  III,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  term  expiring  December  31, 
1990. 

Department  of  Transportation 
Janet  Hale,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Alfred  C.  Sikes,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Communica- 
tions and  Information. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Edward  Nelson,  Jr. 
Clyde  E.  Robbins 
Theodore  J.  Wojnar 
Arnold  M.  Danielsen 
Howard  B.  Thorsen 

National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences 
Philip   D.   Winn,   of   Colorado,   to   be   a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences  for  a 
term  expiring  September  7,  1986. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary 

Raymond  J.  Dearie,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York. 

Con.  G.  Cholakis,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
New  York. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Mark 
A.  Revett,  and  ending  Douglas  W.  Elston, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  February  18,  1986. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
Robert  G.  Cozzolino,  and  ending  Kenneth  J. 
Reynolds,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  February  18, 1986. 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  10, 1988) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Steven  D. 
Stmms,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Idaho. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  THrntMom)]. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Prksident  pro  TEMPOaX, 
Washington,  DC,  March  17, 19S8. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisiona  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Steven  D. 
Stmms,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Idaho, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  STMMS  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  stands  adjourned 
until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  and  27  sec- 
onds p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  March  18, 1986,  at  10  a.m. 


UMI 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identiflet  lutemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Today  the  Speaker 
has  the  very  pleasant  task  of  introduc- 
ing the  guest  Chaplain,  who  is  a  dear 
friend.  He  is  the  Reverend  J.  E>onald 
Monan.  S.J.,  President,  Boston  Col- 
lege, Boston,  MA. 

The  Reverend  J.  Donald  Monan, 
S.J.,  President,  Boston  College, 
Boston.  MA,  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

God  our  Father,  on  this  St.  Patrick's 
Day  we  ask  Your  blessing  on  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  augiist  body. 

On  March  17,  1776,  British  General 
Howe  evacuated  Boston  Harbor.  Conti- 
nental forces  the  night  before  had  as- 
sembled canons  with  their  barrels 
pointed  menacingly  at  the  harbor. 
Diiring  that  night  before  March  17, 
the  password  of  the  Continental 
troops  was  the  words  "Saint  Patrick." 

As  Patrick  was  invoked  in  the  patri- 
otic struggle  from  which  our  Nation 
was  bom,  his  own  history,  first  as  a 
youth  held  captive  by  the  pagan  Irish 
and  later  the  apostle  that  brought 
them  the  gift  of  faith,  makes  him  the 
unexcelled  saint  of  reconciliation. 

In  this  solemn  Chamber  it  is 
through  Patrick,  then,  as  the  saint  of 
reconciliation,  that  we  seek  God's 
blessing  that  in  the  troubled  regions 
of  our  world— in  once  shining  Leba- 
non, and  in  southern  Africa,  in  our  be- 
loved Philippines,  and  in  the  green 
hills  and  cobbled  streets  of  aU  Ire- 
land—there at  last,  and  soon,  be  recon- 
ciliation and  peace  and  forgiveness 
and  mutual  respect  and  the  love  that 
befits  one  family  under  our  common 
Father. 

And  mindful  that  on  this  St.  Pat- 
rick's evening,  we  celebrate  in  mirth 
and  music  and  friendship  sincere,  the 
50  illustrious  years  of  public  service  of 
our  distinguished  Speaker,  we  thank 
You  for  him;  and  we  ask  Your  contin- 
uous blessing  upon  him  and  upon  this 
revered  body  that  he  loves  so  dearly. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


CEAD  MILLE  FAILTE,  FATHER 
MONAN 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  begin  its  session 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day  than  with  a 
prayer  offered  by  a  priest  of  Irish  her- 
itage. 

Today,  we  are  honored  to  have  with 
us  someone  who  fits  that  description 
and  much  more.  J.  Donald  Monan, 
S.J.,  is  both  a  respected  member  of  the 
clergy  and,  as  president  of  Boston  Col- 
lege, one  of  this  Nation's  preeminent 
educators.  Father  Monan's  academic 
background  and  field  of  expertise  is  in 
metaphysics.  Given  the  votes  that  will 
occur  in  this  House  in  a  few  days,  per- 
haps it  was  providential  that  a  person 
with  that  intellectual  specialty  would 
provide  the  words  to  begin  our  week. 

Father  Monan  came  to  Washington 
today  to  take  part  in  the  observance  of 
the  50th  year  of  public  service  of  a 
famous  graduate  of  Boston  College, 
our  Speaker,  Thokas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.  I 
know  I  am  not  betraying  any  confi- 
dences when  I  mention  that  Father 
Monan's  stewardship  of  BC  since  1972, 
has  been  a  particular  source  of  pride 
to  the  Speaker  and  all  those  who  love 
that  distinguished  university.  And 
what's  more,  we  were  proud,  even 
before  the  Doug  Flutie  to  Gerard 
Phelan  touchdown  pass  in  Miami  in 
1984. 

Under  Father  Monan's  leadership, 
BC  has  prospered  both  academically 
and  physically.  The  university's  stu- 
dent body  has  increased  steadily  and, 
at  better  than  14,000,  it  stands  today 
as  the  Nation's  largest  Catholic  col- 
lege. With  a  distinguished  and  dedicat- 
ed faculty,  and  a  physical  plant  which 
Father  Monan  has  modernized  to 
assure  that  it  can  meet  the  needs  of 
both  teachers  and  students,  Boston 
College  stands  ready  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  educating  the  new  generation 
of  America's  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  you  in  welcoming 
Father  Monan  to  the  House  this 
morning.  We  are  honored  by  his  pres- 
ence, and  by  his  words. 


FATHER  J.  DONALD  MONAN 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)     

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
prayer  was  offered  by  one  of  this 
country's  most  distinguished  universi- 
ty administrators. 

Father  J.  Donald  Monan  has  been 
president  of  Boston  College  since  1972, 
and  throughout  his  administration, 
Boston  College  has  enhanced  its  status 
as  a  national  university  while  main- 


taining the  Jesuit  tradition  of  higher 
education. 

When  Father  Monan  came  to 
Boston  College  a  few  short  years  ago, 
the  university  was  at  a  critical  turning 
point  with  serious  financial  problems 
and  an  uncertain  future. 

Under  his  leadership,  Boston  College 
regained  financial  stability,  expanded 
the  physical  plant,  including  the  addi- 
tion of  a  multimillion-dollar  library 
and  established  nationally  recognized 
academic  programs  in  arts  and  sci- 
ences, management,  education,  and 
nursing. 

Father  Monan's  service  also  ex- 
tended beyond  Boston  College.  He  has 
served  in  leadership  positions  in  na- 
tional education  organizations,  includ- 
ing a  term  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Universities;  and  during  the  racial 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  Boston 
Public  School  System.  Father  Monan 
served  as  chairman  of  a  group  of  col- 
lege presidents  helping  the  community 
through  this  difficult  period.  For  me. 
Father  Monan  is  more  than  a  great 
administrator,  he  is  a  good  friend  and 
an  invaluable  resource.  As  an  alumnus 
of  Boston  College  and  Boston  College 
Law  School,  it's  a  distinct  honor  to 
have  Father  Monan  with  us  today— es- 
pecially on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2453)  'An  act  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  in- 
crease the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1985, 
1986,  and  1987  for  commodity  distribu- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  98.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clrilo  Raagas 
Costa  and  Wllma  Raagas  Costa; 

S.  129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Therese 
Nyuwirpoupele  Kpoda; 

S.  197.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elga  Bouil- 
llant-Linet: 

S.  257.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Vo- 
Jlslav  Rankovlc,  Stanislava  R&nkovic,  hus- 
band and  wife;  and  William  Rankovlc, 
Junior,  and  Natalie  Rankovlc,  their  chil- 
dren; 

S.  331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panlvong 
Norlndr  and  Panlsouk  Norindr: 

S.  343.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hyong  Cha 
Kim  Kay: 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2.-07  p.m. 
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8.  345.  An  act  for  reUef  of  NabU  Taldo; 

8.  381.  An  act  for  reUef  of  Mlshleen  Barle: 

8.  483.  An  act  for  relief  of  Barbara  Crisp, 
Sean  Anthony  Crisp,  and  Andrea  Leech; 

8.  832.  An  act  for  relief  of  Baasam  8.  Bel- 
many;  and 

8.  1046.  An  act  for  relief  of  Kok  DJen  8u 
and  Grace  Su,  husband  and  wife. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-29,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  98-459.  the 
President  pro  tempore  appoints  Jon  B. 
Hunter,  of  West  Virginia,  from  private 
life,  to  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-83,  the 
President  pro  tempore  appoints  Levi 
Ooldberger,  of  New  York,  from  private 
life,  and  Julius  Berman,  of  New  York, 
from  private  life,  to  the  Commission 
for  the  Preservation  of  America's  Her- 
itage Abroad. 


PRESSURE  NEEDED  TO  CHANGE 
SANDINISTA  POLICIES 

(Mr.  LACKDMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year,  the  House  defeated  aid  to 
the  Contras,  and  the  next  day  Daniel 
Ortega  went  to  Moscow.  This  year, 
we're  debating  aid  to  the  Contras,  and 
another  Sandinista  comandante— 
Bayardo  Arce— goes  to  Moscow— 
before  the  vote.  Ortega  went  to 
Havana.  I  guess  they're  confident  the 
vote  will  go  the  way  they  want. 

According  to  reports  by  the  Sandi- 
nista newspaper  Barricada,  Arce  was 
in  Moscow  to  address  the  Soviet 
Union's  27th  Communist  Party  Con- 
gress on  March  3.  Arce  was  reported  to 
be  the  first  foreign  speaker  to  address 
the  congress.  In  his  address,  Arce  af- 
firmed "Nicaragua's  position  that  it 
would  never  accept  negotiations  that 
meant  wavering  before  North  Ameri- 
can interference." 

Arce  is  the  same  Sandinista  coman- 
dante who  said  the  Nicaragua  1984 
elections  "are  a  nuisance"  and  Nicara- 
guans  would  not  have  had  elections  if 
it  had  not  been  for  "the  war  situation 
imposed  ...  by  the  United  SUtes." 
So,  it  is  clear  pressure  is  needed  to  get 
the  Sandinistas  to  change  their  poli- 
cies. That's  why  the  President's  re- 
quest for  aid  to  the  democratic  resist- 
ance is  so  important:  To  force  the  San- 
dinistas to  negotiate. 


future  of  this  hemisphere  could  be  far- 
reaching. 

The  vote  will  be  a  test  of  our  resolve 
to  stand  firm  against  communism, 
against  terrorism,  and  against  drug 
trafficking.  The  Sandinista  leaders  are 
hard  core  Marxist-Leninists.  This  is 
clear  from  their  own  statements  as 
well  as  from  their  actions.  However, 
the  threat  their  regime  poses  to  their 
neighbors  and  to  the  United  States  is 
not  limited  to  the  revolutionary  ex- 
pansionism that  they  advocate.  They 
are  also  providing  a  base  for  all  of  the 
worst  terrorists  in  this  world  and  are 
actively  involved  In  drug  trafficking. 

Muammar  Qadhafl,  whose  regime 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  in  sup- 
porting, supplying,  and  training  ter- 
rorists, has  sent  $400  million  in  assist- 
ance to  the  Sandinistas.  Forty  Libyan 
advisors  are  also  sharing  their  exper- 
tise on  "interrogation  techniques" 
with  the  Sandinista  police,  and  there 
are  at  least  another  40  Libyan  advisors 
in  Managua  and  in  war-zone  army 
training  camps. 

The  Sandinistas  are  also  great 
friends  with  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  The  PLO  representative 
in  Managua  has  the  rank  of  ambassa- 
dor and  the  PLO  office  has  been  ac- 
corded the  rank  of  an  embassy.  There 
are  some  70  Palestinians  assigned  to 
the  PLO  "Embassy." 

The  Sandinistas  justify  their  in- 
volvement in  the  drug  trade  because  it 
is  destined  for  the  youth  of  the  United 
States.  They  also  use  the  proceeds  to 
fund  terrorist  operations,  such  as  the 
M-19  attack  on  the  Palace  of  Justice 
in  Colombia,  which  resulted  in  120 
deaths. 

To  help  meet  these  threats  from 
Nicaragiia.  the  President  Is  asking  to 
transfer  $100  million  from  funds  al- 
ready appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  is  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  proposal  for  dealing 
with  a  very  real  threat  to  our  national 
security  and  our  young  people.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove the  President's  request. 


JMI 


UJS.  SUPPORT  FOR  FREEDOM  IN 
THIS  HEMISPHERE 

(Mr.  WORTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  B4r.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  of  this  week,  the  House  of 
Representatives  wlU  take  a  very  im- 
portant vote  whose  impact  on  the 


just  1  year.  And  this  Is  with  the  cover- 
age being  cut  in  half,  from  $5.5  million 
to  $2.5  million. 

This  is  a  company  that  has  been  in 
business  for  over  20  years  and  employs 
some  34  people.  Small  business  just 
cannot  afford  cost  increases  like  that. 

I  am  sure  that  each  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers In  this  Chamber  has  similar  expe- 
riences. Today  I  am  introducing  mod- 
erate and  restrained  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  national  product  liability  law 
and  to  reform  our  tort  system.  It  Is  not 
complicated.  It  is  a  very  simple, 
straightforward  bill.  Instead  of  being 
complicated,  I  think  it  Is  a  good  com- 
monsense  approach  that  gets  us  back 
to  basics. 

The  drag  that  the  crisis  Is  having  on 
our  economy  will  become  particularly 
troublesome  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead.  So  I  am  asking  the  rest  of  the 
Members  in  this  Congress  to  join  me 
in  this  historic  legislation. 


NATIONAL  PRODUCT  LIABIUTY 
LAW 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prod- 
uct liability  problem  has  reached  crisis 
proportions  in  our  country.  The  courts 
are  clogged  with  cases.  Insurance  has 
become  outrageously  expensive.  Busi- 
nesses are  shutting  their  doors.  Soon 
we  will  find  that  some  of  the  necessary 
products  and  services  are  no  longer 
available  at  any  price. 

I  would  like  to  Just  cite  a  recent  ex- 
ample from  my  home  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. A  small  sporting  goods  accessory 
manufacturer  in  Wisconsin  experi- 
enced a  900-percent  Jump  from  Just 
less  than  $17,000  to  over  $150,000  in 


NICARAGUA 


(Mr.  DiLAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DxLAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  went  to 
Nicaragua  this  weekend  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  down  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  discuss  our  concerns  about  free- 
dom in  the  region. 

Like  many  Members  of  Congress,  I 
knew  how  I  was  going  to  vote  SLnd 
after  the  vote  I,  as  most  Members, 
would  forget  about  Nicaragua  toid 
return  to  my  own  legislative  agenda. 

But  now  having  been  to  Managua. 
even  for  a  brief  tour,  having  been  lied 
to  by  a  Communist  leader,  having 
talked  to  incredibly  courageous  Jour- 
nalists, clergymen,  businessmen,  and 
labor  leaders,  who  risk  their  lives 
every  day,  and  having  been  begged  by 
a  grandfather  who  has  had  everything 
he  owns  confiscated  at  gunpoint— this 
grandfather  begged,  'For  the  sake  of 
my  grandchildren,  please,  please  sup- 
port freedom  and  democracy  for  Nica- 
ragua"—Mr.  Speaker.  I  promise  those 
Nlcaraguans  that  I  am  now  commit- 
ted—even after  the  vote— to  fight  with 
everything  I  have  iti  time  and  re- 
sources to  bring  freedom  and  democra- 
cy to  Nicaragua. 


AID  FOR  THE  CONTRAS 
(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  will  take  a  historic  vote  on  the 
President's  request  for  $100  million  In 
aid  for  the  forces  of  freedom  fighting 
the  Communist  regime  In  Nicaragua.  I 
know  that  we've  all  been  lobbied  by 
the   professional   peace   and   human 
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rights  groups  which  take  short  trips  to 
Nicaragua  and  then  come  back  as  ex- 
perts to  tell  us  why  we  should  not  help 
the  Contras.  But.  let's  take  a  moment 
to  listen  to  what  the  average  man— the 
guy  in  the  street— is  saying. 

Last  week,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  which  seemed  to  reflect  the 
thoughts  of  my  constituents  and  I 
would  like  to  share  some  of  it  with  you 
now. 

"Dear  Representative,"  he  writes, 
"please  vote  yes  for  President  Rea- 
gan's request  for  100  million  in  aid  for 
the  Contras.  •  •  •"  it's  unbelievable 
that  we  can  give  CamlxKlia  $5  million, 
•  •  •  thousands  of  miles  away,  but  not 
one  dime  to  help  the  Contras  who  are 
fighting  communism  right  in  our  own 
back  yard  *  *  *  where  is  our  commit- 
ment to  helping  our  friends  and  allies 
fight  communism?  The  longer  we  wait 
to  help  the  Contras  the  greater  the 
risk  that  our  boys  will  be  sent  some- 
where to  fight.  •  •  •  please,  give  them 
the  tools  to  do  the  job  now;  we  really 
have  only  two  choices:  we  can  pay  now 
or  pay  dearly  later." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  said  that 
if  fighting  for  freedom  is  the  defini- 
tion of  being  a  Contra,  then  he's  a 
Contra  too.  Let's  all  be  Contras  on 
Thursday  and  vote  for  aiding  the  free- 
dom fighters. 


COMMUWICA'nON  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois)  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Mabch  14. 19M. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nkill,  Jr.. 
The    STpeaker,    House    of   Representatives, 
WashinQton.  DC. 

Dkar  Mk.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5,  Rule  ni  of  the 
Rules  of  the  XJJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  the  White  House  at  9:30 
ajn.  on  Friday,  March  4,  1986  and  said  to 
contain  a  message  from  the  President  enti- 
tled "Freedom.  Regional  Security,  and 
Global  Peace." 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

BKHJAKHI  J.  OUTBRIX, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


FREEDOM.  REGIONAL  SECURI- 
TY, AND  GLOBAL  PEACE-MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  99-182) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday.  March  14.  1986.  at 
pace  5016.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  remind  all  persons  in  the 
gallery  that  they  are  here  as  guests  of 
the  House  and  that  any  manifestation 
of  approval  or  disapproval  of  proceed- 
ings is  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
House. 


PROVIDING     EXPENSES     OP     IN- 
VESTIGATIONS    AND     STUDIES 
BY     COMMITTEE     ON     STAND- 
ARDS OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  House  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  401)  providing 
amounts  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  for  further  expenses  of  in- 
vestigations and  studies  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct in  the  2d  session  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress, and  ask  for  its  inunediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  401 
Resolved.  That  for  further  expenses  of  In- 
vestigations and  studies  by  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  for  the 
period  beginning  at  noon  on  January  3, 
1986.  and  ending  on  September  30.  1986, 
there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  not  more  than  $350,000. 
Sec.  2.  Any  of  the  amount  specified  in  the 
first  section  may  be  used  for  expenses  for 
procurement  of  consultant  services  under 
section  202<i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946. 

Sbc.  3.  Payments  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  that 
Committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  4.  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gatdos],  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  to  explain  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution provides  an  additional  amount 
of  $350,000  to  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  for  the 
further  expenses  of  investigations  and 
studies  for  the  period  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  3,  1986,  and  ending 
on   September    30,    1986.    The    total 


amount  provided  to  that  committee 
for  this  period  by  this  resolution  and 
House  resolution  368.  the  omnibus  pri- 
mary expense  resolution  will  be 
$450,422. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  the 
Honorable  Juuan  Dixon,  has  request- 
ed approval  of  these  additional  funds 
which  will  be  used  primarily  to  assist 
the  conmiittee  in  discharging  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  pending  matters.  A 
significant  portion  of  these  funds  will 
be  used  to  enable  that  conmiittee  to 
use  outside  legal  assistance  and  other 
appropriate  experts  in  such  matters. 
Chairman  Dixon  has  indicated  that  if 
these  additional  funds  are  not  provid- 
ed to  his  committee,  then  the  commit- 
tee will  be  unable  to  discharge  the  in- 
vestigative and  other  responsibilities 
assigned  to  it  by  the  House  rules  and 
statutory  law  effectively  and  on  a 
timely  basis. 

Chairman  Dixon  appeared  before 
the  Accounts  Subcommittee  to  present 
and  Justify  his  request.  After  extensive 
questioning  and  discussion,  the  sub- 
committee agreed  to  approve  the  re- 
quest for  additional  funds  and  to  expe- 
dite the  consideration  of  this  matter  in 
the  House.  Accordingly,  this  resolu- 
tion is  brought  before  the  House, 
today,  by  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest procedure.  It  is  important  that 
the  committee's  work  not  be  delayed 
and  interrupted. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  the 
past  SV^  years,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts  has  generally  not  approved 
requests  for  supplemental  funds.  How- 
ever, it  has  made  an  exception  to  this 
general  position  with  regard  to  re- 
quests from  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  The  subcom- 
mittee believes  that  it  is  imperative  for 
the  House  to  have  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  police  itself  and  according- 
ly, that  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  be  given  sufficient 
funds  to  discharge  the  important  re- 
sponsibilities assigned  to  it  by  the 
House  rules  and  statutory  law  in  an  ef- 
fective manner  and  on  a  timely  basis. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  this  has  been  given  a  thor- 
ough study.  I  want  the  House  to  know 
that  the  questioning  has  consumed 
time  before  the  committee,  suttstantial 
time,  and  in  the  conunittee's  opinion, 
Mr.  Dixon  has  responded  adequately 
to  all  the  inquiries  and  some  of  the 
matter  obviously  is  in  accord  with  the 
understanding  of  past  practices.  It  is 
somewhat  confidential,  and  the  discus- 
sion there  was  limited. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  concur  In  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee from  Pennsylvania.  I  think  his 


leadership  was  exemplary  in  moving 
this  matter  forward  promptly. 

As  he  has  suggested,  our  subconunit- 
tee  gives  great  Importance  to  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct.  We  believe  that  this  re- 
quest can  be  accommodated  under  the 
appropriation  in  effect  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  we  hope  that  the 
chairman  and  his  committee  will  be 
able  to  conclude  their  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  he  will  post- 
pone further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday.  March  18,  1986. 


EDWIN  B.  PORSYTHE  POST 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  3242)  to  designate 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  Building  in 
Moorestown,  NJ.  as  the  Edwin  B.  For- 
sythe  Post  Office  Building. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3243 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  asserrMed, 

SBCnON  1.  OBSIGNATION. 

(a)  In  Oehkral.— The  United  SUtes  Poat 
Office  Building,  at  East  Second  Street  and 
Chester  Avenue  in  Moorestown.  New  Jersey, 
■hall  be  known  and  designated  aa  the 
"Edwin  B.  Foriythe  Poet  Office  Building". 

(b)  RimtzncKs.— Any  reference  in  any 
law.  regulation,  map.  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  SUtes  to  such 
building  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "Edwin  B.  Porsythe  Post  Office 
BuildlDT'. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Pashatah]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3242  would 
rename  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  Build- 
ing located  at  East  Second  Street  and 
Chester  Avenue  in  Moorestown.  NJ.  as 
the  Edwin  B.  Porsythe  Post  Office 
Building. 

The  Honorable  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  of 
New  Jersey  served  with  distinction  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  from 
1971  until  his  untimely  death  on 
March  29,  1984.  His  contributions  to 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries— as  rank- 
ing minority  member— and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  are 
well  known  to  all  House  Members  who 
served  with  him. 

Noted  for  his  interest  and  expertise 
in  shaping  environmental  policy.  Mr. 
Porsythe  included  among  his  legisla- 
tive accomplishments  the  National  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act,  the  Non- 
game  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act,  and  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act. 

Before  coming  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Forsythe  served  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  in  numerous  public  offices  at 
the  State  level,  holding  leadership  po- 
sitions in  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate 
and  serving  as  Acting  Governor  in 
1968. 

As  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  this  House  with  Ed  Porsythe  for 
13  years,  I  can  attest  not  only  to  the 
high  quality  of  his  legislative  abilities, 
but  also  to  the  high  standards  of  self- 
lessness and  Integrity  by  which  he  gov- 
erned both  his  public  life  and  his  per- 
spnal  life. 

Naming  the  Moorestown  Post  Office 
in  Ed  Forsythe's  honor  will  serve  u  a 
permanent  memorial  to  his  life  of 
public  service  and  as  a  reminder  of  the 
high  standards  which  he,  by  example, 
set  for  us  all. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  3242. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Ed  Forsythe  was  a  man 
who  was  always  willing  to  listen.  He 
had  sound  Judgment,  and  conducted 
himself  with  the  highest  Integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  SaxtonI. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 


floor.  I  also  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

It  Is,  of  course,  with  some  sorrow, 
and  yet  a  great  deal  of  pride,  that  I 
stand  in  this  Chamber  today  seeking 
adoption  of  H.R.  3242.  I,  like  many 
here,  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  and 
working  with  the  late  Congressman 
Edwin  B.  Porsythe. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  not  Just  fill- 
ing the  seat  he  once  held,  but  of 
urging  passage  of  this  bill,  which 
would  name  the  post  office  building  In 
Ed's  hometown,  in  his  honor. 

Ed's  illustrious  career  and  his  work 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  came  to  an 
end  on  March  29.  1984.  when  he  su- 
cumbed  to  a  battle  with  lung  cancer. 
His  health  problems  had  been  some- 
what protracted:  but  they  never  inter- 
fered with  his  ability  to  serve  his 
southern  New  Jersey  constituents. 

Ed  Forsythe  was  very  much  an  inde- 
pendent thinker.  But  his  easygoing 
manner,  his  willingness  to  listen  and, 
of  course,  his  trademarks  of  bowtle 
and  crewcut,  won  him  many  friends 
and  admirers  both  in  Washington  and 
in  New  Jersey. 

Ed  stated  his  opinion  but  he  did  not 
force  or  oversell  his  Ideas.  He  knew 
that  the  message  was  more  Important 
than  the  volume  of  the  message. 

Within  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  where  he  rose  to 
ranking  minority  member.  Ed  left  his 
mark  as  a  devout  environmentalist. 

He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  National 
Environmental  Protection  Act;  the 
Nongame  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act;  the 
Alaskan  Lands  Act;  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act;  and  helped 
formulate  the  Fisheries  Conservation 
and  Management  Act. 

In  1976.  he  was  primary  sponsor  of 
legislation  to  create  the  200-mile  fish- 
ing zone. 

Ed  Porsythe  had  also  Introduced 
successful  legislation  to  designate  the 
period  of  July  1984  to  June  198S  aa 
"Year  of  the  Ocean."  Unfortunately, 
he  did  not  live  to  see  this  commemora- 
tion materialize.  Yet  the  year-long 
roundtables  aimed  at  expanding  our 
public  knowledge  and  awareness  of  the 
ocean's  resources  were  named  after 
him. 

If  ever  there  was  a  formula  for  one 
to  follow  to  become  a  Member  of  this 
respected  body,  certainly  Ed  Forsythe 
followed  it. 

He  started  as  a  small  businessman, 
and  in  1948  began  his  public  career  as 
secretary  of  the  Moorestown.  NJ, 
Board  of  Adjustment.  He  was  elected 
to  the  local  governing  township  com- 
mittee and  became  mayor  of  Moores- 
town In  1957. 

This  led  him  eventually  to  the  New 
Jersey  State  Senate,  where  he  served 
for  6  years.  He  then  came  to  Congren 
in  1970,  elected  to  complete  the  unex- 
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pired  term  of  William  Cahlll.  Ed  was 
serving  his  seventh  successive  term 
when  struck  down  by  cancer. 

The  bottom  line.  I  think,  is  that  Ed 
Forsythe  was  a  rather  humble  individ- 
ual who  wanted  to  serve  the  public 
good.  He  certainly  attained  that  goal, 
and  we  are  all  the  better  for  it. 

I  would  close  my  remarks  simply  by 
saying  that  the  naming  of  the  Moores- 
town  Post  Office  Building  in  Ed  For- 
sythe's  honor  is  a  worthy  and  most  fit- 
ting tribute. 

It  is  one  which  not  only  the  people 
of  Moorestown  will  appreciate,  but  one 
which  will  please  everyone  in  New 
Jersey  who  benefited  from  Ed  Por- 
sythe's  dedication  to  the  environment. 

As  tradition  and  rules  of  respect 
would  have  it.  whenever  we  refer  to 
one  another  in  this  Chamber,  the 
word  "gentleman"  or  "gentlewoman" 
is  used  first.  I  end  my  remarks  simply 
by  sajring  that  Ekl  Forsythe  was,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  gentleman 
both  within  and  outside  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Bi4r.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  jrield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H>R.  3242  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  this  bill.  As  you 
know,  the  legislation  would  honor  Ed 
Forsythe  by  designating  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  in  Moorestown,  NJ.  as 
the  "Edwin  B.  Forsythe  Post  Office 
Building." 

As  you  know.  Ed  Forsythe  spent  his 
lifetime  serving  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  spending  much  of  his  political 
career  before  coming  to  Congress  in 
public  service  in  Moorestown.  Ed 
became  active  in  local  government  in 
1948,  and  served  with  the  Moorestown 
Board  of  Adjustment,  the  Township 
Committee,  and  as  mayor  of  Moores- 
town from  1957  to  1962. 

Most  of  us  remember  Ed  by  his  work 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  his  tremendous  com- 
mitment to  the  conservation  of  the  en- 
vironment. He  imderstood  the  need  to 
protect  wildlife  and  was  instrumental 
in  formulating  and  enacting  legislation 
designed  to  protect  the  Nation's  natu- 
ral resources.  I  was  pleased  when  the 
Brigantine  and  Bamegat  Refuges  were 
dedicated  in  his  honor  last  year  and 
was  proud  to  participate  in  the  dedica- 
tion ceremony. 

Ekl  Forsythe  was  a  man  of  great  con- 
viction and  unparalleled  commitment. 
He  never  hesitated  to  do  what  was 
right,  no  matter  how  popular  or  expe- 
dient a  different  position  would  have 
been.  He  was  also  a  man  who  never 
forgot  the  people  back  home  who 
elected  him.  Through  his  broad  expe- 
rience, Ed  brought  to  Washington  a 
sense  of  what  was  important  to  the 
people  of  South  Jersey. 


As  I  noted  during  the  dedication  of 
the  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Ed  Forsythe  represented 
the  very  best  that  this  Nation  has  to 
offer,  serving  quietly  but  tirelessly  and 
effectively  for  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict. His  untimely  death  took  from  us 
a  great  legislator  and  a  fine  individual. 

I  know  that  Ed  will  always  be  re- 
memtiered  as  one  of  New  Jersey's 
finest.  I  also  know  that  the  people  he 
represented  will  be  proud  to  have  the 
Federal  post  office  building  named  in 
his  honor.  Although  Ed  Forsythe  is 
greatly  missed,  all  of  us  have  been  en- 
riched by  having  served  with  him  in 
Congress. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  tribute  to 
our  former  colleague  who  dedicated 
his  life  to  serving  others  in  public  serv- 
ice than  the  recognition  which  this 
legislation  would  give  him  in  the  town 
he  loved  and  served  so  well. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
FrenzelI. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
recall  Ed  Forsythe.  and  I  served  all  of 
this  time  with  him  with  the  exception 
of  a  month  of  special  session  in  1970, 
Ed  was  the  kind  of  person  who  did 
want  his  name  on  anything  except  a 
good  legislative  bill. 

I  do,  however,  think  that  this  honor 
is  wholly  appropriate  and  I  know  that 
everybody  who  works  In  that  post 
office  that  will  bear  his  name  is  going 
to  think  of  running  that  place  well 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Reput>- 
lic. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  apt 
remarks. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  3242,  a  bill  to  designate  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Buildir>g  in  Moorestown,  NJ,  as  ttie 
"Edwin  B.  Forsythe  Post  Office  Building."  As 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legisiation.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  pleasure  in  having  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  late  colleague  from  the 
13th  [>strict  of  New  Jersey,  Congressman 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe,  wtra  passed  away  In  1984, 
leaving  a  strong  record  of  fine  representation 
for  the  residents  of  the  thirteenth  distnct. 

As  a  Representative  of  a  south  Jersey  dis- 
trict I  was  proud  to  have  vwxked  with  Mr.  For- 
sythe, in  addressing  Vne  concerns  of  our  con- 
stituents. Elected  to  ttie  91st  Ck)ngress  in  No- 
vember 1970,  Edwin  Forsythe  served  in  this 
body  until  his  death  in  1984.  When  he  first 
came  to  Congress.  Edwin  Forsythe  brought 
with  him  a  history  of  public  service  having 
served  the  State  of  New  Jersey  In  a  number 
of  capacities.  He  first  became  active  in  munk:- 
ipal  govemn>ent  in  1948  as  secretary  of  ttie 
Moorestown  Board  of  Adjustment  and  contirv 
ued  on  to  become  mayor  of  Moorestown  and 
a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate.  In 
the  State  senate,  he  served  as  assistant  mi- 
nority leader,  minority  leader,  preskient.  presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  acting  Goverrwr  of 
htow  Jersey  in  1968. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  was  active  in 
conservatk>n  and  coastal  issues  ttvough  his 


membership  on  the  Commrttee  on  Marchant 
Marine  arxj  Rsheries.  l-le  exemptified  an  inter- 
est in  tt)e  future  of  our  country  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Scier^e  and  Technotogy 
and  demonstrated  dedk»tkxi  and  persever- 
ance. 

I  woukj  like  to  express  my  support  for  call- 
ing attentran  to  Mr.  Forsytfie's  achievements 
by  associating  his  name  with  a  U.S.  Post 
OffKe  Buikjing  in  his  hometown.  I  wouk)  also 
like  to  thank  Mr.  Forsythe's  successor.  Repre- 
sentative Jim  Saxton,  for  his  initiative  in  intro- 
ducing thts  legislatk>n  and  working  for  its  pas- 
sage and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  Mr.  Forsytt>e  in  thts  way. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  3242  to  name  the  post 
offk»  in  Moorestown,  NJ.  after  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  late  Edwin  B.  For- 
sythe. 

As  we  all  know,  Ed's  dedk^tkxi  to  ttie  bet- 
terment of  New  Jersey  began  in  1948  wtien 
he  began  his  publk:  life  as  tt>e  secretary  of  the 
Moorestown  Board  of  Adjustment.  He  was 
elected  to  the  township  committee  and  later 
became  mayor  of  Moorestown.  Ed  also 
served  In  the  State  senate  from  1964-70  until 
his  electk^n  to  Congress. 

Ed  represented  tt>e  best  that  this  Natkxi 
has  to  offer.  He  served  quietly  but  tirelessly 
and  effectively  for  the  people  of  his  district. 
Ttiere  was  not  an  ounce  of  pomposity  or  pre- 
tentkjn  in  Ed  Forsytfie.  He  was  a  warm,  down 
to  earth  man.  very  much  at  home  with  the 
people  of  his  Pine  Barrens  district 

Long  before  I  met  Ed  Forsythe  his  reputa- 
tk>n  was  well-known  to  me.  As  a  freshman 
legislator  in  1980  I  was  given  many  bits  of 
advrce.  Among  tfie  best  was  tfiat  whk:h  I  re- 
ceived from  those  individuals  wtto  had  known 
Ed  in  ttie  New  Jersey  State  Senate.  It  was 
simpto,  "wfien  you  get  to  Washington  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  know  wfiose  word  you  can 
trust  and  wtiose  advice  is  sound  and  not  self- 
serving.  Ed  Forsythe  is  one  whose  word  is 
good.  You  can  trust  him." 

Ttiat  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  politk^l 
and  professk>nal  counsels  a  freshman  legisla- 
tor could  have  received. 

There  is  no  simple  (way  to  replace  Ed  For- 
syttie.  His  breadth  of  experience  and  willing- 
ness to  serve  so  completely  were  indeed  rare. 
Ed  was  a  man  of  fiigh  principle.  When  he 
spoke,  this  Congress  listened.  His  voce  is 
now  quiet,  but  he  will  long  be  remembered. 
Ttie  naming  of  the  Moorestown  Post  Offk»  is 
a  fitting  tnbute  to  a  fine  man,  trusted  friend, 
and  selfless  publk:  servant. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
express  my  support  once  again  for  this  meas- 
ure to  name  the  post  offKe  in  Moorestown, 
NJ,  as  the  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  Post  Offfce 
BuiMing.  It  is  an  honor  that  this  truly  distin- 
guished former  colleague  well  deserves. 

However,  I  must  also  express  my  disap- 
pointment ttiat  this  measure  was  not  enacted 
into  law  during  the  98th  Congress.  The  House 
acted  on  this  bill  within  1  ¥veek  of  Ed  For- 
sythe's passing  in  1984  but  the  other  body 
took  no  actkm  for  the  remainder  of  the  legisla- 
tive sesskKi.  I  see  no  reason  why  this  worth- 
wtiile  bill  shoukl  not  be  passed  immediately 
and  I  urge  the  other  body  to  act  on  it  this 


year.  It  is  time  that  this  tribute,  however  small, 
was  paid  to  our  former  colleague. 

For  the  14  years  that  Ed  Forsythe  served  in 
Congress,  we  represented  adjacent  districts. 
We  both  represented  seashore  distrk:ts  and 
we  tied  concerns  at>out  many  of  ttie  same 
issues.  With  his  positk>n  on  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  mine  on 
the  Committee  on  Publk:  Works  and  Transpor- 
tatton,  we  were  able  to  work  closely  together. 
Ed  Forsythe  was  no  flamboyant  showman 
but  he  was  tnjiy  a  gentleman.  In  his  distinc- 
tively quiet  way,  he  effectively  represented  the 
interests  of  his  constituents  in  New  Jersey.  He 
was  able  to  leave  a  signifk^nt  Imprint  on 
much  of  the  environmental  legislation  espe- 
cially bills  dealing  with  wildlife,  during  his  time 
in  Congress. 

He  played  a  significant  role  in  establishing 
the  200-mile  fishing  limit,  and  he  worked  long 
and  hard  on  such  legislatkjn  as  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  the  National  Environmen- 
tal f*rotection  Act,  and  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act.  At  the  time  he  died,  Ed  For- 
sythe was  involved  in  several  important  initia- 
tives, including  the  fish  and  wihjiife  conserva- 
tion fund  and  the  effort  to  phase  out  ocean 
dumping  of  sewage  sludge. 

Ed  was  an  extremely  principled  Memtier  of 
Congress.  He  was  a  member  of  the  other 
party  and  we  had  conflicting  views  on  many 
subjects.  However,  there  is  no  question  that 
he  always  voted  his  conscience.  Ed  was  no 
rubberstamp  for  any  party  or  any  point  of  view 
and  his  voting  record  demonstrates  that  fact. 
Even  t>efore  he  arrived  in  Congress  in  1970, 
Ed  had  a  k>ng  and  distinguished  career  in 
k)cal  government  dating  back  to  1948,  when 
he  served  as  secretary  to  the  Moorestown 
Board  of  Adjustment.  Following  that  he  was 
elected  to  the  Moorestown  Township  Commit- 
tee. He  served  as  mayor  for  5  years  and  later 
served  as  chairman  of  the  township  planning 
board. 

Ed  served  7  years  In  the  State  senate,  serv- 
ing as  minority  leader  and  as  senate  preskient 
before  being  elected  to  Congress. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  certainly 
appropriate  that  we  name  the  post  office  In  Ed 
Forsythe's  hometown  after  him.  It  is  a  small 
tribute  to  a  gentleman  of  distinction  that  we 
take  this  action  today.  Ed  Forsythe  deserves 
to  be  remembered  for  his  contiibution  to  Con- 
gress, for  his  senrk:e  to  his  constituents,  and 
for  being  a  truly  fine  human  being. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  2  years  ago  this  House  lost  Ed  For- 
sythe. He  was  a  good  friend,  a  respected  col- 
league, and  an  effective  Representative  for 
his  district  and  New  Jersey. 

As  ttie  ranking  minority  member  of  ttie  Sui>- 
committee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion and  the  Environment  and  later  of  the  full 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  Ed 
was  a  strong  and  dedk:ated  advocate  for  ttie 
preservation  of  America's  nabjral  resources. 
His  hand  shaped  many  of  the  major  resource 
protection  laws  on  our  books,  including  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  the  Marine 
iMlainmal  Protection  Act 

But  Ed's  deepest  commitment  was  to  ttie 
people  of  his  district  people  he  served  since 
1948  when  he  became  secretary  of  the 
MooiMtown,  NJ.  Board  of  Adjustment  Elect- 


ed to  the  Moorestown  Township  Committee  in 
1953,  Ed's  publk;  8ervk:e  career  sti'etched 
through  terms  as  mayor,  chairman  of  the 
Township  Planning  Board,  the  New  Jersey 
State  Senate,  and  ultimately,  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Legislatk>n  we  conskier  today.  H.R.  3242, 
will  authorize  the  naming  of  the  Moorestown, 
f^,  post  offk:e  after  Ed.  The  Edwin  B.  For- 
sythe Post  Offk;e  Building  will  be  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  served  the  people  of 
Moorestown  so  honorably  for  so  many  years, 
and  I  urge  the  bill's  unanimous  approval. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  blU,  H.R.  3242. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JUANTTA  CRAFT  POST  OFFICE 
OF  SOUTH  DALLAS 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  3331)  to  designate 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  BuUding  located 
at  2120  South  Ervay  in  Dallas,  TX,  as 
the  "Juanlta  Craft  Post  Office  of 
South  DaUas." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3331 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejne$entativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  SUtes  Post  Office  BuUding  located 
at  2120  South  Ervay.  Dallu,  Texas,  shall  be 
designated  and  hereafter  known  as  the 
"JuanlU  Craft  Post  Office  of  South  DaUas". 
Any  reference  in  any  law,  map,  regulation, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  that  building  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "JuanlU 
Craft  Post  Office  of  South  Dallas". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
qtiired  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Pashatah]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3331  would 
rename  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Building 
located  at  2120  South  Ervay  in  Dallas. 
TX.  as  the  "JuaniU  Craft  Post  Office 
of  South  Dallas." 

A  Dallas  civic  leader  and  a  national- 
ly renowned  champion  of  civil  righU, 
the  late  Juanita  Craft  served  the 
people  of  her  city,  her  State,  and  her 
Nation  for  six  decades. 

Bom  in  rural  Texas  in  1902,  Mrs. 
Craft  moved  to  Dallas  in  1925  and 
quickly  became  a  leader  in  the 
NAACP'8  fight  to  win  voting  rights  for 
blacks.  In  1927,  she  filed  the  lawsuit 
which,  after  a  lengthy  struggle,  result- 
ed in  winning  for  blacks  the  right  to 
vote  in  Texas  primaries.  In  1944.  she 
became  the  first  black  woman  to  vote 
In  a  Dallas  county  primary  election. 

Mrs.  Craft  was  elected  to  the 
NAACP  national  board  in  1941.  and  by 
1968  she  had  organized  some  180  local 
NAACP  chapters.  In  1975.  Mrs.  Craft 
became  the  first  black  woman  elected 
to  the  Dallas  City  Council,  where  she 
served  until  1979. 

After  60  years  of  service  to  Dallas,  to 
Texas,  and  to  the  Nation,  Juanlta 
Craft  died  on  August  6.  1985.  at  the 
age  of  83. 

Naming  this  post  office  In  her  honor 
will  provide  a  lasting  reminder  of  the 
life  and  the  times  of  a  truly  remarka- 
ble wonmn. 
I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  3331. 
Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bast- 
uctt]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  some  amount  of  emotion  that  I 
rise  to  speak  In  favor  of  the  legislation 
today  and  to  speak  of  an  institution  in 
Dallas  and  in  Texas  and.  Indeed,  all 
the  South  and  the  United  SUtes,  an 
Institution  named  JuaniU  Craft. 

On  a  personal  level,  Mrs.  Craft  was  a 
friend  of  mine  and  an  inspiration  to 
me  since  I  have  been  Involved  In  poli- 
tics. 

On  a  public  level.  Mrs.  Craft  was  a 
person  who  combined  the  courage  and 
conviction  of  her  views  with  a  pleasant 
personality  and  with  a  personal 
warmth  that  I  have  found  unequaled. 
There  are  not  many  people  who 
devote  their  lives  to  issues  and  who 
care  about  Issues  passionately.  Mrs. 
JuaniU  Craft  cared  about  Issues  pas- 
sionately and  devoted  her  life  to 
public  Issues,  but  JuanlU  Craft  also 
cared  about  the  people  behind  those 
Issues,  and  Mrs.  Craft  cared  about 
those  Issues  as  they  affected  people. 

She  was  a  particular  Inspiration  to 
young  people  all  her  life.  She  had  no 
children  of  her  own  and  so  she  consid- 
ered all  children  to  be  her  children. 
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Well  Into  her  seventies  she  contin- 
ued to  be  the  sponsor  of  the  young 
branch  of  the  NAACP.  She  would  lead 
the  NAACP  youth  branch  on  trips 
throughout  the  country,  including 
trips  to  Washington,  DC. 

When  I  asked  her  why  she  would 
spend  her  summers  on  these  bus  trips 
throughout  the  country,  she  would 
say.  "Because  there  would  be  no  one 
else  who  would  do  it.  and  if  I  don't 
serve  as  the  sponsor,  it  won't  get 
done." 

When  you  visited  Mrs.  Craft  in  her 
home,  you  would  see  neighborhood 
children  throughout  her  home,  con- 
stantly coming  in  and  out.  My  own  son 
was  bom  while  I  served  on  the  city 
council  with  Mrs.  Craft,  and  there  was 
not  a  week  that  went  by  at  that  coun- 
cil meeting  at  which  Mrs.  Craft  did 
not  inquire  about  my  son  and  say 
something  about  him  and  sometimes 
send  a  little  gift. 

She  was  quoted  one  time  as  saying, 
"I  have  no  natural  children,  so  I  have 
adopted  all  the  world." 

Juanita  Craft  was  a  person  who  set 
out  early  in  life  to  make  a  difference. 
In  1944.  as  it  was  noted,  she  became 
the  first  black  woman  to  vote.  That 
was  the  result  of  a  lawsuit  that  she 
had  fUed  in  1927.  I  just  think  today  of 
the  courage  that  it  took  to  file  that 
lawsuit,  to  pursue  it.  and  to  never  give 
up.  Then  in  1944,  she  walked  into  that 
courthouse  knowing  of  the  attempted 
humiliation  that  she  faced,  but  she 
carried  through  with  a  certain  charm 
and  grace  and  smile  that  people  re- 
member to  this  day. 

I  served  on  the  city  council  with 
Mrs.  Craft  from  1977  to  1981. 1  can  tell 
you  that  she  represented  her  constitu- 
ents like  no  one  r  have  ever  met.  She 
represented  her  constituents  because 
she  listened  to  her  constituents,  and 
she  understood  the  issues  that  she 
faced  as  those  issues  affected  her  con- 
stituents as  human  beings. 

Juanita  Craft  debated  and  felt  and 
worked  on  the  issues  of  the  budget 
and  zoning  and  police  protection  and 
city  planning,  but  she  understood 
those  issues  as  they  affected  people  in 
their  day-to-day  lives;  whether  in  their 
jobs  or  the  noise  or  sense  of  security 
of  their  neighborhoods. 

Mrs.  Craft,  as  I  said,  was  a  pleasant 
person,  but  I  want  to  tell  you,  there 
was  no  nonsense  about  Juanita  Craft. 
Perhaps  her  harshest  criticism  was  di- 
rected at  those,  and  I  witnessed  it  sev- 
eral times,  who  having  been  given  the 
right  to  vote  did  not  vote. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  there  are 
people  in  Dallas,  Texas,  who  today 
never  miss  an  election  because  they 
missed  one  once,  and  Juanita  Craft 
caUed  them  on  the  telephone  or 
stopped  them  on  the  street  and  asked 
them  where  they  were  on  election  day. 

She  could  take  on  the  biggest  and 
best  and  win. 


Very  rarely  did  I  see  a  flash  of 
temper,  but  when  you  saw  the  Craft 
temper,  you  knew  that  you  had 
stepped  over  the  line. 

I  recall  a  zoning  case  one  time  and  it 
was  with  one  of  the  leading  zoning  at- 
torneys in  DaUas  who  had  carefully 
constructed  a  package  that  was  sure  to 
receive  approval,  but  Mrs.  Craft  saw 
some  injustice  in  it.  It  involved  land 
that  completely  surrounded  a  church 
in  Dallas.  The  church's  parking  lot 
had  been  taken  in  part  by  the  develop- 
er and  in  part  by  a  city  thoroughfare. 
The  church  could  not  last  without 
parking.  So  the  zoning  lawyer  had  per- 
suaded the  church  leaders  to  support  a 
zoning  case  which  otherwise  they 
would  have  not  supported. 

The  church  came  and  presented  its 
views  and  Mrs.  Craft  asked  the  church 
Lf  they  had  been  blackmailed  into  sign- 
ing this  support,  whereupon  the 
zoning  lawyer  jumped  up  and  said. 
"Mrs.  Craft,  you  don't  understand.  It 
is  a  contract  and  it  is  in  the  contract 
that  they  wiU  support  the  zoning  if  we 
will  support  their  parking  lot  and  that 
is  perfectly  legal." 

And  Juanita  Craft,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing, said  to  the  attorney,  "Counselor,  I 
know  what  a  contract  is  and  I  know 
what  blackmail  is.  I  didn't  say  it 
wasn't  legal,  but  I  did  say  it  was  black- 
mail." and  she  sent  the  two  parties 
back  to  negotiate  a  proposal  that  was 
both  good  zoning  and  a  good  neighbor 
policy:  to  share  some  parldng  space  so 
that  the  church  could  continue. 

I  never  saw  any  bitterness  in  Juanita 
Craft.  She  led  the  fight  during  the 
civil  rights  sit-ins  in  the  1960's  to  inte- 
grate a  downtown  movie  theater,  the 
Majestic  Theater.  She  led  that  fight 
and  won,  and  it  was  integrated. 

Fifteen  years  later  on  the  city  coun- 
cil, it  was  Juanita  Craft  who  led  the 
fight  for  the  historical  restoration  of 
that  same  theater  so  future  genera- 
tions could  enjoy  that  theater. 

She  used  to  tell  me  that  the  words 
that  she  lived  by  were  the  words  that 
her  mother  told  her  just  before  her 
mother  died  in  1918.  She  said,  "I'm 
suffering  for  somebody  else." 
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Perhaps  that  is  the  legacy  of  Juanita 
Craft,  a  person  who  was  willing  to 
make  a  difference,  to  make  a  commit- 
ment all  of  her  life,  to  suffer  when  she 
needed  to  suffer,  and  to  sacrifice  for 
someone  else. 

Thousands  of  Texans  have  stories 
about  Juanita  Craft.  I  miss  Juanita 
Craft,  but  in  a  sense  she  will  always  be 
with  me,  as  she  will  always  be  with  ev- 
eryone that  she  ever  affected. 

Future  generations  will  walk  into 
the  Juanita  Craft  Post  Office  in 
Dallas.  TX,  and  perhaps  some  of  them 
will  look  up  at  the  sign  and  say  to 
someone  else  standing  nearby,  "Who 
was  Juanita  Craft?"  I  think  that  there 
will    always    be    someone    there    to 


answer  that  Juanita  Craft  was  a 
person  who  cared  and  who  cared 
enough  to  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
moving  tribute.  It  sounds  to  me  like  it 
is  somebody  that  I  should  like  to  have 
known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  just 
a  moment  to  speak  in  support  of  this  meas- 
ure. I  knew  Juanita  Craft  and  considered  her 
my  friend.  It  is  entirely  appropriate  ttiat  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  BuikJing  in  south  Dallas  be 
named  in  her  honor. 

Mrs.  Craft  was  a  leader  in  the  struggle  for 
civil  rights  from  the  time  she  moved  to  Dallas, 
TX,  in  1925  until  her  death  last  August.  For  60 
years,  with  hard  work  and  commitment  to  pur- 
pose, she  fought  to  win  the  right  of  blacks  to 
vote  and  fully  partk^te  in  tfie  Democratic 
process. 

In  1927,  Mrs.  Craft  as  a  leader  of  the 
NAACP.  filed  the  lawsuit  that  resulted  in 
blacks  winning  the  right  to  vote  in  the  Texas 
Denxwratk:  Party.  And,  in  1944,  she  became 
the  first  black  woman  to  vote  in  a  Dallas 
county  primary  electkin. 

Throughout  her  life,  Mrs.  Craft  worked  to  or- 
ganize and  prorrrate  local  NAACP  chapters.  At 
least  180  of  tfiese  cfiapters  were  organized 
with  her  directkjn. 

Even  in  her  late  seventies  Mrs.  Craft  provid- 
ed leadership  and  guklance  to  tfie  city  of 
Dallas.  In  1975  she  became  the  first  black 
woman  ever  elected  to  tfie  Dallas  City  Coun- 
cil. She  served  with  horx>r  and  unk)ue  ability. 

Mrs.  Craft  served  as  an  inspiratkin  for  an 
entire  generatk>n  in  Dallas  County  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Texas.  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  known  her.  Sfie  continues  to  in- 
spire me,  and  I  urge  in  the  strongest  terms 
that  my  colleagues  support  ttie  measure 
t>efore  us. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlenuui  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
FoRs]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3331. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  3331,  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
BIENT  TO  BALANCE  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
Just  about  every  other  Member  of  the 
Congress,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Federal  deficit  must  be  substantially 
reduced,  if  not  eliminated  entirely. 
But  is  a  balanced  budget  constitution- 
al amendment  the  best,  or  even  a 
workable,  approach  to  cutting  the  def- 
icit? In  an  article  in  the  March  7 
Washington  Post,  Roy  L.  Ash.  former 
OMB  Director  under  Presidents  Nixon 
and  Ford,  lays  out  a  compelling  case 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  is  an  even 
worse  solution  to  our  deficit  mess  than 
Gramm-Rudman. 

He  points  out  that  the  amendment 
would  "create  operating  turmoil  by  its 
requirement  that  actual  annual  out- 
lays not  exceed  annual  receipts  •  •  *. 
A  likely  scenario  would  be  to  find  4 
months  from  year's  end,  that  $20  bil- 
lion of  expenditures  must  be  eliminat- 
ed during  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
year  *  •  •.  Who  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  decide  what  to  cut?  The 
President?  Congress  couldn't  act  in 
time  for  effective  implementation." 
This  is  a  formula  for  permanently 
Gramm-Rudmanlzing  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Ash  notes  that  "The  budget's 
role  in  balancing  the  economy  Is  more 
important  than  balancing  Federal 
bookkeeping.  Were  the  amendment 
operative,  economic  decline  in  any 
year,  which  automatically  reduces  rev- 
enues and  generates  higher  unemploy- 
ment and  other  outlays,  would  force 
offsetting  and  Herculean  cuts  in  other 
programs,  further  exacerbating  the 
decline.  Conversely,  strong  economic 
growth  in  other  years  would  Invite 
undue  Federal  stimulus.  In  either  case, 
fiscal  management  would  add  to  and 
exaggerate  both  the  growth  and  slow 
periods  of  the  economy." 

It  is  way  past  time  for  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  work  together  to 
find  a  rational  and  fair  approach  to 
curbing  the  deficit.  But,  as  Mr.  Ash 
concludes,  "The  antidote  for  a  severe 
headache  Is  not  a  lobotomy." 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Ash's  column 
follows: 
[From  The  Washington  Poit,  Mar.  7. 1»M] 

WOISS  TBAM  OlAMM-RUDlIAlf 

(By  Roy  L.  Ash) 
The  Oramm-Rudman  "bad  idea  whoae 
time  has  come"  pales  beside  the  specter  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  federal  budget.  The  amend- 
ment's goal  of  forcing  fiscal  discipUne  U  no 
less  noble  than  the  Oramm-Rudman  objec- 
tive. Tet  the  amendment  would  do  just  the 
opposite  of  what  ta  intended  and  result  In 
flacal  chaos.  Why? 


A  constitutional  amendment  can  l)e  negat- 
ed readily,  and  undoubtedly  would  be.  by 
resort  to  the  many  boolikeeplng  subterfuges 
available.  ProponenU  of  the  amendment  say 
that  our  lawmakers  are  too  principled  to  do 
this.  Yet.  48  states  operate  under  constitu- 
tional requirements  to  balance  their  budg- 
ets. And,  upon  Imposition  of  such  restric- 
tions, they  Invented  ways  to  remove  more 
than  half  their  aggregate  debt  from  their 
budgets. 

Putting  aside  the  use  of  bookkeeping  arti- 
fice, the  amendment.  If  applied,  would 
create  operating  turmoil  by  Its  requirement 
that  actual  annual  outlays  not  exceed 
actual  receipts.  Every  year,  the  flow  of  out- 
lays and  receipts  varies  from  estimates  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  by  many  billions 
of  dollars  for  unavoidable,  yet  accepUble, 
reasons. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  under  the  amend- 
ment, there  must  be  no  deficit.  A  likely  sce- 
nario would  be  to  find,  four  months  from 
year's  end,  that  120  billion  of  expenditures 
must  be  eliminated  during  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  year.  That's  an  annual  rate  of 
$60  billion. 

Who  would  have  the  authority  to  decide 
what  to  cut?  The  president?  Congress 
couldn't  act  In  time  for  effective  Implemen- 
tation. Even  If  Congress  could  reach  the 
necessary  consensus  In  a  month,  and  the 
president  would  agree,  the  annual  rate  of 
required  outlay  reductions  would  then  t>e 
not  $60  blUlon  but  $80  billion.  Such  deci- 
sions would  have  to  l>e  made  and  immediate- 
ly acted  upon. 

The  consequences  to  the  economy  from 
the  annual  budget  balancing  act  would  be 
counterproductive.  Not  only  would  the 
short-term  flip-flops  wreak  havoc  but  the 
longer-term  stabilizing  function  of  fiscal 
policy  would  be  sacrificed. 

The  budget's  role  In  balancing  the  econo- 
my Is  more  important  than  balancing  feder- 
al bookkeeping.  Were  the  amendment  oper- 
ative, econonUc  decline  In  any  year,  which 
automatically  reduces  revenues  and  gener- 
ates higher  unemployment  and  other  out- 
lays, would  force  offsetting  and  Herculean 
cuts  In  other  programs,  further  exacerbat- 
ing the  decline. 

Conversely,  strong  economic  growth  in 
other  years  would  invite  undue  federal  stim- 
ulus. In  either  case,  flacal  management 
would  add  to  and  exaggerate  both  the 
growth  and  slow  periods  of  the  economy. 

Our  defense  capability  has  the  most  to 
lose  under  the  proposed  amendment.  Be- 
cause It  Is  by  far  the  largest  "discretionary" 
program  In  the  budget.  It  would  suffer  the 
greatest  disruptions  from  expenditure  rate 
changes.  And  because  so  much  defense 
spending  Is  for  long  lead-time  weapons  pur- 
chases, the  brunt  of  the  disruption  would 
fall  on  our  readiness  capability— manpower, 
operations  and  maintenance. 

Furthermore,  the  provision  In  the  pro- 
posed amendment  waiving  Its  effect  If  war  Is 
declared  Is  too  blunt  an  Instrument  to  deal 
with  real  defense  needs.  It  Is' much  more  de- 
sirable to  manage  defense  policy  so  as  to 
avoid  the  declaration  of  war.  That  usually 
involves  the  buildup  of  forces  to  deter 
others  and,  if  absolutely  necessary,  to  pre- 
pare for  war.  It  is  Ironic  that  the  proposed 
amendment  would  require  a  60  percent  vote 
to  override  budget  balance  so  as  to  avoid 
war.  yet  only  a  50  percent  vote  is  required  to 
declare  war.  ^  . 

Finally,  the  Constitution  is  not  a  trivial 
document.  Violations  of  It  are  not  Inconse- 
quential. Any  citisen  could  bring  suit  In  the 
courts  challenging  federal  taxing,  spending 


and  even  bookkeeping  actions,  asserting  his 
own  ideas  of  how  the  l>ooks  should  be  kept 
and  flacal  policy  Implemented. 

The  Oramm-Rudman  legal  actions  so  far 
should  give  ua  pauae  t>efore  adopting  the 
even  more  embracing  conatltutlonal  amend- 
ment. Do  we  want  the  court*  to  make 
taxing,  spending  and  bookkeeping  decisions? 

DeflclU  of  the  size  we've  been  Incurring 
are  unaccepuble.  But  It's  not  enough  Juat  to 
deplore  them  In  colorful  language  and  then, 
with  an  unsupported  leap  of  logic,  aaaert 
that  the  only  reaponae  la  a  conatltutlonal 
amendment. 

The  antidote  for  a  severe  headache  la  not 
a  lobotomy.  Almost  none  of  the  congression- 
al hearing  time  spent  over  recent  years  has 
been  given  to  discussion  either  of  alterna- 
tive responaes  to  the  need  or  of  the  very 
practical  problema  auch  an  amendment 
would  have. 

Now  that  the  bill  la  on  the  floor,  let'a  aerl- 
ously  discuss  the  workability  of  the  Idea 
l)efore  we  enshrine  in  the  Corutltutlon  the 
primacy  of  l>ookkeeplng,  and  prot>ably  bad 
bookkeeping  at  that,  over  all  other  national 
goals,  priorities  and  values. 
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GOOD  NEWS  AND  BAD  NEWS  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  many  of  the  things  the  President 
said  last  night  in  his  speech,  but  over- 
all I  associate  my  views  with  those  so 
eloquently  advanced  by  Senator 
Sasser  of  Tennessee.  However.  I  have 
some  good  news  and  some  bad  news  to 
report. 

The  good  news  is  that  it  Is  highly 
unlikely  that  we  will  see  the  bloodshed 
and  war  in  Central  America  escalate  to 
the  point  where  it  will  threaten  our 
national  security. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  President's 
warning  about  millions  of  desperate 
Latin  peoples  fleeing  north  into  the 
cities  of  the  Southern  United  SUtes 
has  already  come  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  specter  the  Presi- 
dent so  vividly  described  of  a  tidal 
wave  of  humanity  crossing  our  south- 
em  border  by  the  millions  is  not  a 
prophesy— it  is  a  reality.  More  often 
than  not,  the  illegal  aliens  bursting 
across  our  border  are  not  fleeing  polit- 
ical repression.  They  are  attempting  to 
escape  the  tragic  poverty,  the  poor 
health  care,  the  lack  of  education,  and 
the  general  economic  chaos  that 
plagues  much  of  Latin  America.  Their 
desperate  efforts  to  enter  the  United 
States  are  in  major  part  a  result  of 
rampant  population  growth  in  Latin 
America.  Unless  that  population 
growth  is  reduced,  every  other  devel- 
opment program  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  sUte  of  our 
sieve-like  border  Is  an  open  invlution 
to  the  mlUlons  of  people  seeking  a 
better  life.  To  use  the  words  of  Sena- 
tor Auuf  SiMPSOW  of  Wyoming,  one  of 
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Congress'  foremost  experts  on  immi- 
gration, our  borders  are  "out  of  con- 
trol." 

In  January,  I  toured  Border  Patrol 
installations  along  the  Southwest 
border  with  other  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control.  During  visits  to  border 
facilities  in  El  Paso,  Nogales,  and  San 
Diego.  Federal  officials  charged  with 
border  security  told  us  time  after  time 
that  2  million  or  more  illegals  now  are 
surging  across  our  border  yearly  to 
join  the  estimated  6  to  12  million  ille- 
gal aliens  who  are  here  already.  Only 
last  week.  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  Commissioner  Alan 
Nelson  said  the  United  States  is 
"seeing  the  greatest  surge  of  people  in 
history  across  our  border." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  must  re- 
alize the  fact  we  must  take  action  now 
or  it  will  be  too  late. 

President  Reagan  indicated  last 
week  that  he  supports  efforts  to  push 
an  inmiigration  bill  through  Congress 
this  session.  I  hope  that  he  will  put 
the  full  power  of  his  office  behind 
such  an  effort. 

There  are  several  things  we  can  do 
now: 

First,  reduce  the  "push"  factors— we 
can  help  Latin  America  reduce  the 
poverty  and  the  rampant  population 
growth  rate  that  is  dooming  the  citi- 
zens of  Central  America  and  Mexico  to 
the  economic  chaos  and  desperate  pri- 
vation that  is  forcing  them  north  in 
search  of  a  better  life.  These  push  fac- 
tors will  continue  to  intensify  as  the 
income  gap  between  our  people  and 
the  people  of  all  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  nations  inexorably  grows. 

Consider  that  the  population  explo- 
sion in  the  region  now  requires  the 
economies  of  Latin  American  and  Car- 
ibbean nations  to  create  more  than  2 
million  new  jobs  in  every  remaining 
year  of  this  century  just  to  maintain 
their  current  low  levels  of  employment 
and  underemployment.  That  is  a  tail 
order  when  one  realizes  that  the 
American  economy— which  is  four 
times  larger- has  never  created  more 
than  2  million  jobs  annually,  even 
during  the  halcyon  years  of  economic 
growth  in  the  1970's.  In  Mexico  alone, 
800,000  new  people  are  added  to  the 
labor  force  each  year,  but  only  250,000 
or  so  jobs  are  created. 

Second,  we  must  harden  up  the  bor- 
ders. In  El  Paso,  I  watched  masses  of 
iUegals  wade  across  the  Rio  Grande  in 
the  early  predawn  morning  hours.  In 
California,  I  watched  thousands  of  il- 
legals sneak  through  the  underbrush 
at  night. 

As  it  now  stands,  anyone  with  a 
strong  desire  can  enter  the  United 
States  virtually  without  hindrance— 
the  sheer  numbers  overwhelm  our 
dedicated  and  hard-working  Border 
Patrol.  We  don't  need  a  Berlin  Wall, 
but  we  must  use  the  latest  in  sensor 


technology  and  increase  manpower  to 
establish  a  relatively  secure  border. 

Penally,  we  must  reduce  the  "pull" 
factor— the  magnet  of  Job  opportiml- 
ty— the  promise  that  draws  illegals 
across  our  border. 

The  best  way  to  reduce  that  pull 
pressure  is  to  impose  stiff  employer 
sanctions  against  firms  knowingly  em- 
ploying illegal  aliens. 

I  have  an  amendment  I  plan  to  offer 
to  the  immigration  bill  that  would  im- 
plement the  goals  I  have  outlined. 

My  amendment,  which  was  included 
in  Senator  Simpson's  immigration  bill, 
would  require  our  Nation  to  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  secure  our  border 
before  an  amnesty  program  would  be 
implemented. 

The  amendment  would  establish  a 
Presidential  Commission  which  would 
study  the  Justice  Department's  Alien 
Interdiction  Program,  focus  on  the 
trade  in  fraudulent  documents  that 
permit  illegals  to  show  residency  in 
the  United  States,  and  investigate  the 
flourishing  alien  smuggling  networks. 

Amnesty  for  illegals  already  residing 
here  would  be  delayed  until  the  Com- 
mission ruled  that  our  borders  were 
substantially  secure. 

This  concept  of  triggered  amnesty— 
a  proposal  I  have  sponsored  for  the 
last  5  years— would  insure  that  an 
even  greater  explosion  of  illegals 
would  not  attempt  to  enter  the  United 
States  to  seek  relief  under  amnesty  in 
addition  to  the  several  million  illegals 
a  year  who  are  surging  across  our  bor- 
ders. 

It  is  a  gross  injustice  to  let  illegal 
aliens  crash  our  borders  while  legiti- 
mate would-be  immigrants,  who  play 
by  the  rules,  must  wait  for  years  to 
enter  this  country  and  receive  legal 
status. 

If  necessary,  let  us  expand  legal  im- 
migration to  relieve  some  of  the  pres- 
sures on  our  border  and  border  securi- 
ty. But  we  must  control  illegal  immi- 
gration. 

Mr.  Speaking,  I  hope  the  President 
heeds  my  words— the  invasion  is  not 
coming;  it  is  here  and  worsening  by 
the  day. 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDE31S 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
obvious,  after  President  Reagan's  tele- 
vision address  last  night,  that  what  I 
feared  and  what  I  stated  with  great 
foreboding  5  years  is  very  much  true 
and  reaffirmed. 

The  President  is  obviously  lusting 
after  that  false  bitch  goddess  of  war. 
He  has  embarked  on  a  war  course 
from  the  beginning  with  respect  to 
Central  America. 


I  have  introduced  in  two  Congresses 
in  a  row  resolutions  setting  forth  in 
detail  how  the  President  has  been  in 
violation  of  the  War  Powers  Limita- 
tion Act  of  1974.  However,  the  Con- 
gress has  not  seen  fit,  in  either  the 
President's  actions  taken  south  of 
border,  or  in  the  case  of  the  dispatch- 
ing of  the  Marines  to  Beirut  and  other 
acts  besides  the  dispatching  of  the  Ma- 
rines, that  were  obviously  in  violation 
of  the  plain,  written,  and  intended 
meaning  of  the  War  Powers  Limita- 
tion Act  of  1974. 

The  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to 
summon  forth  the  President.  My  reso- 
lution simply  amounts  to  this:  It  says: 
Mr.  President,  the  Congress  had  not 
declared.  The  Constitution,  only  the 
Congress  can  do  that.  So  you  stop 
making  war  imless  you  come  before 
the  Congress,  render  an  accounting 
and  seek  justification  for  your  acts  of 
war. 

The  President,  obviously,  has  been 
skillful  enough  to  avoid  such  a  hap- 
pening or  occurrence.  An  introduction 
on  my  part  of  a  resolution  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  President 
Reagan  is  even  going  to  wink  an  eye 
about  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
though,  that  the  President's  course 
which  he  has  set  inexorably,  irrevers- 
ibly, in  very  much  the  style  of  a  set 
mind,  dogmatic  mind,  first  not  sure  in 
announcing  his  intentions  to  the 
American  people  and  the  world  there- 
by, whether  or  not  it  is  based  on 
purely  ideological  reasoning,  that  is, 
the  elimination  of  communism  or 
thwarting  of  communism  or  the  fight- 
ing off  of  communism,  or  whether  it  is 
based  on  a  real,  national  security  in- 
terest basis. 

However,  what  I  do  not  think  the  in- 
dividual Members  of  the  Congress,  or 
at  least  the  majority  thereof,  or  the 
American  people  realize  is  what  the 
President  actually  has  done  and  what 
laws  he  has  invoked  and  under  what 
circumstances  already. 

For  example,  last  year  he  annoimced 
an  embargo  against  Nicaragua.  In 
order  to  do  so,  he  had  to  invoke  a 
power  that  had  been  delegated  to 
Presidents  many,  many  Congresses 
ago  by  the  Congress.  The  President, 
on  his  own,  could  not  do  that  unless 
he  had  some  delegation  of  authority 
or  unless  he,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
could  describe  and  accurately  picture  a 
direct  and  immediate  threat  to  the 
well-being  and  the  basic  security  of 
this  Nation. 

The  President  has  done  neither. 
Even  though  he  invoked  that  and  de- 
clared that  there  was  a  state  of  emer- 
gency with  respect  to  the  regime  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  country  of  Nicara- 
gua, that  this  emergency  was  now  an 
immediate  and  that  it  was  a  direct 
threat  to  the  security  interests  of  the 
Nation,  he  then  invoked  the  economic 
or  the  commercial  or  trading  embargo. 


Now  the  Congress  is  being  asked  by 
the  President  this  time  out  and  out  for 
$100  million.  The  President  could  care 
less  about  $100  million.  He  does  not 
have  to  do  it.  He  has  shown  that  when 
the  Congress  mandated  the  cutting  off 
of  funds  to  the  CIA  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  President  did  not  hesitate  to 
double  the  ante,  triple  the  ante,  as  far 
as  the  CIA  was  concerned,  in  Septem- 
ber 1984.  Of  course,  this  had  to  have 
the  consent  if  not  the  direct  order  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  the  CIA  an  undetermined 
nvunber  of  war  planes  which  it  de- 
clared overnight  a  surplus.  Meanwhile, 
we   have   the   Secretary   of   Defense 
saying  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sur- 
plus; that  he  has  got  to  have,  without 
$1  cut.  an  exponential  increase  in  the 
budget   for   the   Department   of   De- 
fense,   including    acquisition    of   war 
craft. 

I  think  the  Congress  at  least  should, 
under  its  bounden  duty,  before  it  even 
consents  to  discuss  his  request  for 
$100  million,  ask  the  President  very 
definite  and  substantial  and  basic 
questions. 

One:  What  has  happened  to  the  $40- 
milllon-plus  which  he  flummoxed  the 
Congress  into  approving  last  year 
under  the  guise  that  it  would  be  non- 
lethal,  whatever  that  may  be,  or  hu- 
manitairian  aid  to  the  so-called  rebels 
or  Contras  that  are  Illegally  and  wor- 
rying very  much  the  sovereignty  of 
Honduras.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  plain 
truth  the  Honduran  people  fear  the 
Contras  more  than  they  do  the  Nicara- 
guans,  but  we  are  imposing  our  will  on 
that  hapless  nation. 

We  have  not  hesitated  for  1  minute 
to  Invade  it,  take  it  over,  and  occupy  It 
as  we  are  now.  This  did  not  come  on 
any  invitation  or  expressed  offer  of  in- 
vitation on  the  part  of  the  Honduran 
people  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
single  report  coming  from  any  kind  of 
source,  whether  American  or  Foreign, 
indicates  the  great  malaise  of  feeling 
that  the  Honduran  people  feel  by  our 
presence  in  such  a  heavy  military  way. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  President's  speech  last  night 
reaffirms  his  Inflexible,  inexorable 
course  of  action  that  he  decided  from 
the  very  outset,  except  at  the  time, 
that  Is.  January  20.  1981,  after  assum- 
ing power,  he  delegated  to  the  then- 
Secretary  of  State.  Gen.  Alexander 
Halg,  to  announce  the  unilateral  mili- 
tary interventionist  policy. 

Not  once  has  Mr.  Reagan  or  any  of 
hl8  Secretaries  of  State  attempted  in 
any  way  whatsoever  to  progress  on  a 
collective  basis  to  make  use  of  the 
proffered  help  of  some  of  the  main 
and  leading  countries  In  Central  and 
South  America,  and  Includng  Mexico, 
right  immediately  south  of  our  border. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  persistent 
course  of  action  President  Reagan  has 
taken  through  his  Secretary  of  State 
and  other  officials  is  to  undermine, 
suborn,  any  kind  of  effectiveness  on 
the  part  of  these  nations. 

One  group  has  been  known  as  the 
Contadora  group.  The  other  group  has 
not  even  really  been  mentioned  in  the 
American  press,  nor  has  our  Secretary 
of  SUte  or  President  made  any  allu- 
sion to  It,  even  though  he  has  pre- 
empted any  attempt  to  try  to  find  a 
peaceful,  nonunilateral  intervention- 
ists solution,  but  rather  a  diplomatic 
or  a  collective  settlement  through  our 
moral  suaslve  power  of  leadership  with 
the  nations  that  comprise  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  not  one 
time.  Rather,  from  the  beginning. 
General  Halg  announced  that  we 
would  draw  the  line  on  the  smallest 
country  in  the  whole  Western  World. 
El  Salvador. 

What  is  happening  in  El  Salvador? 
We  just  had  over  the  weekend  a  trip 
on  the  part  of  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  went  down  and  visited  with  the 
so-called  Sandlnista  leaders.  Actually 
they  are  the  duly  elected  leaders  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people.  There  is  no 
one  in  or  out  of  the  United  States  that 
can  successfully  prove  that  the  elec- 
tions of  November  1984.  were  not  free, 
open  elections.  In  fact,  far  more  freer 
than  the  ones  that  we  paid  for,  orga- 
nized and  subsidized  in  El  Salvador 
not  once,  but  twice.  So  let  us  make 
comparisons  when  our  colleagues  over 
the  weekend  went  down   and   these 
were  expressed  opponents,  inveterate 
opponents,  inflexible  opponents  of  the 
Nicaraguan  regime,  well  known  to  the 
Nicaragusui  leaders  who,  after  all  are 
not  dopes.  You  have  some  of  the  most 
cultured,  and  most  educated  people 
you  will  find  anywhere  In  the  world 
heading  the  Nicaraguan  Government, 
either  in  the  leading  or  right  under 
leading  positions,  so  let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  the  nature  of  what  the 
President  calls  the  enemy.  Let  us  not 
commit   the   error   of   continuing   to 
ignore  what  is  really  happening  south 
of  the  border. 

If  we  think  $100  million  is  what  the 
President  really  wanU,  then  we  reveal 
great  ignorance  and  our  absolute  stu- 
pidity and  naivete  as  to  the  nature  and 
the  person  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  what  the  President  wants,  wheth- 
er it  is  $1,  or  $100  or  $10,  Is  the  impri- 
matur of  approval  of  this  Congress  for 
his  course  of  action,  which  I  have  pre- 
dicted from  the  outset  is  catastrophic, 
is  counterproductive  to  the  long-term 
interests  of  our  country,  our  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-great-grand- 
children. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  care  less  about  the  money, 
as  he  did  when  we  cut  off  the  help  for 
the  CIA.  He  found  ways  through  in- 


creasing 760  percent  of  his  discretion- 
ary Executive  budget,  ways  and  means 
to  continue  the  flow  of  money  to  the 
Contras,  to  the  CIA,  for  activities  that 
do  not  do  our  country  any  good.  It  cer- 
tainly has  not.  We  do  not  have  world 
opinion  in  our  favor.  There  Is  not  a 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
including    Canada,    that    goes    along 
with  President  Reagan's  administra- 
tion's course  of  action.  I  will  not  call  It 
or  dignify  it  by  calling  it  a  policy  be- 
cause policy  there  is  not.  When  these 
Congressmen,   my  colleagues,  visited 
Nicaragua,  they  had  no  armed  guards 
telling  them  where  to  go,  or  where  not 
to  go.  who  to  talk  to  and  who  not  to 
talk  to.  That  \z  more  than  you  can 
obtain  If  you  go  to  El  Salvador.  In  El 
Salvador,  even  though  we  are  impos- 
ing Napoleon  Duarte,  he  is  our  man. 
you  do  not  have  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  press,  freedom  to  organize. 
So  what  are  we  yelling  and  ranting 
and    raving    about    the    Nicaraguan 
regime  which  has  been  told  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  drop  dead,  or  I  will  kill 
you.  That  has  been  President  Rea- 
gan's alternative:  Drop  dead  or  I  will 
kill  you. 

The  CIA.  who  for  at  least  4  years, 
perhaps  more,  but  I  know  of  4  yeari 
up  until  now  has  been  attempting  to 
assassinate  the  Nicaraguan  leaders.  It 
has  mined  and  blown  up  pori  facilltiei 
and  harbors  of  Nicaragua,  those  are 
acts  of  war.  But  while  the  President 
talks  war  as  he  did  last  night,  he  tells 
the  world  that  he  recognizes  that 
regime  as  legitimate,  because  he  does 
not  recall  our  American  Ambassador 
to  Managua.  The  American  Ambassa- 
dor in  Managua  has  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  regime  that  President 
Reagan  says  he  recognizes  as  the  le- 
gitimate regime.  Yet  to  the  world,  he 
now  says  that  It  is  a  regime  that  must 
be  toppled,  no  matter  what  the  means 
are. 

We  have  failed  to  do  it  through  the 
nefarious  practices  of  destabiltzation, 
the  murder  of  their  leaders,  attempted 
murder  of  their  leaders  which  has 
failed  nilserably.  It  is  because  actually 
President  Reagan  is  not  using  any  tac- 
tics that  are  new  to  our  Chief  Execu- 
tives. 
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When  Chief  Executives  have  been 
thwarted,  even  Woodrow  Wilson,  par- 
ticularly Teddy  Roosevelt;  even  before 
them,  the  Presidents  who  were  Presl- 
denu  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when 
we  went  and  took  the  Philippines.  And 
who  were  the  guerrillas  of  that  day? 
Emllio  Agulnaldo.  And  we  had  our 
heroes;  a  man  by  the  name  of  Freder- 
ick Punston,  who  later  became  Gener- 
al Funston,  and  who  died  In  a  skirmish 
when  he  was  with  Black  Jack  Per- 
shing, trying  to  catch  Pancho  Villa  In 
northern  Mexico. 
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He  first  came  to  the  attention  of 
Teddy  in  the  Cuban  affair— the  war 
against  Spain;  and  he  was  what  we 
would  call  today  an  intelligence  agent. 
So  he  was  so  successful  in  Cuba  that 
he  went  to  the  Philippines  and  there 
soon  won  over  by  being  able  to  lead  a 
band  and  actually  capture  Elmilio 
Ag\iinaldo. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  same 
tactics  were  used  by  the  Presidents 
when  the  Congress  would  not  go 
along:  In  1916  and  1917,  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  doing  his  best  to 
also  incite  a  war  psychosis.  We  had 
headlines,  scaring  about  a  potential 
Oermaoi-Mexican  plot  against  the 
United  States.  The  2Ummerman  tele- 
gram. We  had  the  formation  of  a  pri- 
vate group  under  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Briggs,  who  came  out  of  Chicago, 
and  he  had  what  was  known  then  as 
the  American  Investigation  Co.,  a  con- 
cern; the  AIC. 

It  finally  had  the  approval,  because 
the  President  was  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress in  forming  a  secret  service  or  a 
Federal  investigatory  body  which  the 
Congress  feared  at  the  time. 

So  Woodrow  Wilson  found  ways  to 
get  around  it  and  so  did  some  of  his 
subordinates:  and  we  had  for  a  while 
these  men  who  capitalized  on  the  blaz- 
ing headlines,  exacerbating  feeling, 
anticipating.  What  actually  came 
about  was  the  declaration  of  war  in 
1917,  but  we  have  had  the  same  thing 
in  Nicaragua.  Fourteen  times  we  have 
invaded  the  sovereign  nation  of  Nica- 
ragua, between  the  last  century  and 
this  century.  This  century  alone  we 
have  invaded  them  seven  times. 

So  what  have  we  got  in  the  areas 
where  we  say  we  do  prevail?  We  have 
Gen.  Napoleon  Duarte  in  El  Salvador: 
$4  billion  and  5  years  later,  the  war 
rages  on  in  E3  Salvador.  We  have 
trained,  equipped  and  formed  and 
given  Salvador  an  entire  army,  with  aU 
her  materiel. 

The  President  last  night  could  not 
show  one  scintilla  of  evidence  that  any 
of  the  arms  being  used  by  the  so-called 
Salvadoran  rebels  either  came  from 
Cuba.  Russia,  Bulgaria  or  any  other 
place  or  much  less,  from  Nicaragua.  If 
he  had.  you  would  have  seen  it  in 
living  color,  but  he  cannot  and  he  will 
not,  and  it  is  impossible  to  unless  we 
resort  to  the  same  kind  of  exacerba- 
tion of  war  psychosis  that  I  think  we 
will  be  facing  from  here  on  out.  I 
would  not  be  siirprised  if  we  had  a 
startling  headline  or  two  that  some- 
body found  a  Mig  and  a  half  or  a  part 
of  a  Mig  somewhere  in  Nicaragua,  and 
the  hue  and  the  cry. 

Or  that,  now  that  we  have  over 
10,000  soldiers  right  now  in  Honduras, 
that  something  will  not  happen  along 
the  border,  for  we  have  pressed  our 
soldiers  very  close  to  the  Nicarag\ian 
border.  And  again  you  will  have  the 
hue  and  the  cry. 


I  was  here  when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  was  presented,  and  I  know 
how  easily  that  can  come  about.  Let  us 
look  at  El  Salvador,  because  this  is 
where  we  still  are  no  further,  after  $4 
billion— not  $100  million— $4  billion 
where  we  say  we  have  control. 

First  the  average  wage  per  day  of 
the  highest  paid  worker,  who  happens 
to  be  a  so-oidled  union  worker,  is  37 
cents  an  hour.  On  February  the  21st 
last,  there  was  a  gigantic,  over  50,000 
workers  protesting  who?  Jose  Napole- 
on Duarte's  regime,  for  his  intransi- 
gence in  trying  to  address  these  horri- 
ble situations  of  workers. 

The  cost  of  living  has  increased  300 
percent  since  the  advent  of  American 
influence;  5  million  inhabitants  in  all 
is  all  that  Salvador  has  had;  IV^  mil- 
lion have  left.  Of  that  number,  no  less 
than  600,000  are  in  the  United  States 
now. 

The  President  talks  about  the 
coming  flood,  the  spectre  he  raises.  It 
is  here.  He  just  has  not  been  informed. 
I  hardly  expect  him  to  worry  about  a 
Salvadoran  worker  earning  37  cents  an 
hour,  since  he  is  the  first  union-bust- 
ing President  we  have  had  in  our  his- 
tory. A  man  that,  as  I  have  said  re- 
peatedly, could  care  less  about  a 
family  getting  $70  less  a  month  in  food 
stamps,  because  he  has  no  mental  con- 
ception of  what  that  means:  $70  is  pid- 
dling. 

How  could  that  mean  anything  to 
anybody?  A  man  who  wears  $5,000 
boots,  with  a  wife  who  wears  $28,000 
gowns— why,  what  has  Imelda  Marcos 
got  on  Nancy?  Nothing.  Maybe  she 
has  more  dresses,  but  I  doubt  seriously 
the  total  price  tag  is  any  less. 

So  what  Is  our  policy?  Well,  Duarte 
and  the  United  States  keeps  pressing 
for  a  military  solution.  But  where  are 
the  church  leaders?  Where  are  the 
labor  leaders?  Where  are  the  students? 
I  will  tell  you  where  they  are,  in  El 
Salvador:  they  are  all  demanding  that 
Duarte  negotiate;  that  he  find  a  peace- 
ful solution. 

One  archbishop  before  who  was 
urging  the  same  thing  was  murdered. 
He  was  murdered  by  the  agents  who 
were  cheek  by  jowl  with  our  CIA.  Let 
us  not  make  any  mistake  about  that.  I 
have  said  that  before,  for  3  years,  that 
Archbishop  Romero  was  shot  and 
killed  when  his  voice  was  raising  the 
same  plea  that  the  present  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  in  El  Salvador,  the 
labor  leaders,  the  student  leaders  are 
urging. 

But  not  us.  We  insist  on  a  military 
solution;  so  we  have  introduced  the 
tactics  of  Vietnam:  pacification  ham- 
lets. We  have  uprooted  entire  little 
communities,  all  in  the  name  of  what? 
Thrashing  out  the  so-called  rebels  in 
the  mountain  areas.  We  have  sent  our 
Huey,  sophisticated,  nlghtwatching, 
attack  helicopters  to  shoot  down  hud- 
dled masses  of  old  women,  peasants, 
old  men.  children— it  is  our  gxins,  it  is 


our  ships  that  are  doing  that.  They 
are  not  the  Russian  ships.  They  are 
not  the  Russian  bayonets— they  are 
ours.  All  made  in  America.  Some  on 
them  still  stamped  "For  U.S.  Army 
Use  Only."  This  is  the  reality  of  El 
Salvador. 

If  we  have  not  gotten  any  closer  to  a 
solution  after  5  years.  $4  billion  on  the 
military  bases,  what  makes  us  think 
we  are  going  to  ever  have  any  kind  of 
a  near  solution  In  Nicaragua? 

Much  larger,  the  revolutionaries 
much  more  unified.  We  have  forced  a 
unity  in  which  naturally  the  devil 
himself  would  be  welcome;  whether  he 
Is  a  Marxist-Leninist,  a  capitalist  or  a 
vegetarian  or  a  beefeater.  They  will 
take  him  because  they  have  been 
facing  the  brutal  onslaught  of  our 
whole  Government  apparatus  against 
them. 

I  say  that  we  in  the  Congress  have  a 
special  obligation  at  this  time,  to  deny 
the  President  his  request  until  he 
comes  before  us  and  gives  us  an  ac- 
counting of  what  he  has  done  with  the 
moneys  already  given  to  him  for  the 
same  purpose  by  the  Congress.  That  Is 
the  least  I  believe  we  can  do. 

I  think  also  that  it  is  a  travesty  on 
the  people  we  attempt  to  represent 
that  the  President  would  dare  tell  us 
that  he  has  $100  million  he  wants  to 
give  a  motley  crew  of  rapists,  murders, 
attackers  of  innocent  peasants,  school 
teachers— 12-year-old  girls,  all  of  this 
documented.  He  calls  those  freedom 
fighters. 

He  says  he  wants  to  identify  with 
them  and  be  one  of  them.  So  be  it.  Mr. 
President.  Go  on  ahead  and  be.  But  as 
for  me.  if  it  be  treason,  make  the  most 
of  it.  I  think  that  is  a  rotten  comport- 
ment for  anybody  speaking  in  the 
name  of  this  great  country,  the  United 
States,  which  is  basically  humanitari- 
an. 

I  will  say  to  you.  Mr.  President,  if 
you  had  an  opportunity  to  afford  the 
American  people  an  equal  time  to  tell 
them  the  exact  truth  and  all  of  the 
issues  involved,  you  would  see  as  one 
the  American  people  rising  in  the  vast 
majority,  to  protest  the  continuation 
of  your  catastrophic  course  of  action. 
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Let  us  look  in  your  own  backyard. 
Mr.  President.  Tou  are  saying  you 
have  $100  million  for  them  down 
there,  this  motley  group,  I  repeat,  of 
assassins,  cutthroats,  no  question 
about  it,  who  even  if  they  conquered 
and  overcame,  would  never  rule  Nica- 
ragua. 

You  would  have  to  send  our  troops 
and  our  boys  and  they  would  face  for 
an  eternity  constant  guerrilla  warfare. 
Remember  the  origin  of  the  word 
guerrilla  and  guerrilla  warfare  came 
from  the  Spanish-speaking,  not  from 
anybody  else. 


Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
whole  area,  not  just  Nicaragua,  that 
entire  region  will  go  up  in  flames  and 
It  is  not  good  because  It  Is  a  rotten  way 
to  address  the  problem. 

The  problem  is  susceptible  of  a  far 
more  Intelligent  resolution.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  just  keep  faith  with  the 
basic  things  that  our  country  stands 
for  which  I  do  not  think  President 
Reagan  stands  for.  If  that  be  treason, 
make  the  most  of  it,  I  say. 

Mr.  President,  you  say  you  have 
$100  million  for  them  but  you  do  not 
have  $60  million  for  the  homeless  in 
the  United  States. 

As  I  speak  today,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Depression  over  7V4  percent 
of  America's  homeowners  are  being 
foreclosed  on,  Mr.  President.  Charity 
begins  at  home,  Mr.  President.  Come 
before  us  and  therefore  the  American 
people  and  give  us  an  accounting  and 
then  maybe  we  will  consider  giving 
you  something. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4151.  DIPLOMATIC  SE- 
CURITY ACT 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  99-498)  on  the  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  402)  providing  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4151)  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  U.S.  diplo- 
matic persormel,  facilities,  and  oper- 
ations and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL  AUDIT  DE- 
MANDS ACTION  PROM  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Burr- 
Lnr]  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday,  there  was  a  Washington  Post 
front  page  story  on  the  growing  de- 
pendence of  the  United  States  military 
on  Japanese  parts  and  technology. 
There  Is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  this. 
The  revelations  In  this  article  are 
enough  to  worry— and  to  Infxirlate— 
me. 

The  week  before.  I  spoke  on  the 
House  floor  questioning  whether  the 
Japanese  should  be  Invited  to  partici- 
pate In  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
program.  Tuesday's  article  claims  that 
we  are  unable  to  do  8DI  without  the 
Japanese.  They— and  not  we— have  the 
cutting  edge  of  technology  necessary 
to  succeed  with  SDI. 

Why?  The  United  States  has  histori- 
cally enjoyed  an  18-month  leadtlme  In 
technology  breakthroughs.  No  morel 
We  gave  it  awayllt 


And  how  does  the  recipient  of  our 
generosity  treat  us? 

What  would  you  expect  from  a  coun- 
try whose  economy  we  totally  rebuilt 
at  the  expense  of  our  taxpayers? 

What  would  you  expect  from  our  be- 
nevolent ally? 

I  would  hope  there  would  be  reci- 
procity and  fairness. 

But  do  the  Japanese  treat  our  com- 
panies fairly?  The  Post  quoted  Harvey 
Nathanson  from  Westlnghouse  as 
saying: 

Even  now  the  Japanese  are  preselecting 
the  quality  of  the  silicon  they  ship.  In  some 
Westlnghouse  pl&nU  we're  finding  It  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  more  advanced  silicon  wafers 
for  power  device  production.  They  them- 
selves are  now  using  higher  order  material 
than  they're  willing  to  ship  us. 

The  newspaper  article  goes  on  in 
greater  detail  of  how  current  SDI  re- 
search is  dependent  on  gallium-arse- 
nide computer  chips,  which  is  pro- 
duced to  a  large  extent  for  the  Penta- 
gon by  the  Japanese. 
What  Is  going  on? 

From  the  middle  of  1984  to  the 
middle  of  1985,  the  Pentagon  spent 
over  90  million  RdcD  dollars  In  foreign 
countries.  Why  are  we  spending  so 
much  overseas  for  R&D?  If  the  United 
States  isn't  capable  of  making  special- 
ized components— such  as  gallium-ar- 
senide computer  chips— why  aren't 
American  taxpayer  R&D  dollars  spent 
here— in  this  country— to  develop  the 
capability? 

And  Americans  have  the  right  to  ask 
these  questions,  especially  when  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Richard 
Perle  Is  quoted  as  saying  In  the  same 
Washington  Post  article  that  SDI  con- 
tracts win  go  to  the  lowest  bidder.  If 
we  have  allowed  the  Japanese  a  lead 
In  the  critical  area  In  computer  chips, 
the  attitude  expressed  by  Mr.  Perle 
virtually  guarantees  the  Japanese  will 
be  more  than  a  mere  participant  In 
SDI. 

What  are  we  doing  to  ourselves? 
Why  Is  our  technology  going  overseas? 
Today's  technologies  are  tomorrow's 
jobs.  Why  was  this  $90  million  not 
spent  In  the  United  SUtes? 

These  R&D  dollars  are  future  jobs 
that  are  being  exported. 

What  controls  do  we  have  on  the  use 
of  this  technology  that  is  being  devel- 
oped overseas?  Are  we  going  to  Insure 
that  the  American  taxpayer  Is  going  to 
derive  the  benefit  of  the  technology 
that  his  taxpayer  doUars  paid  for? 
When  an  American  company  bids  a 
contract,  Its  technology  becomes  the 
property  of  the  U.8.  Government. 

What  happens  to  this  technology? 
As  It  Is  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment, It  can  be  used  as  the  Govern- 
ment sees  fit.  And  the  Government 
has  seen  fit  to  transfer  an  Incredible 
amount  of  this  technology  to  our 
allies. 


And  what  have  our  aUles  done  with 
this  technology?  They  have  used  it  to 
beat  our  braltu  out. 

Last  Monday,  there  was  a  radio 
report  concerning  how  much  of  our 
military  technology  has  been  shipped 
overseas.  The  reference  could  have 
been  picked  up  from  the  Inspector 
general's  audit  report  on  the  sale  of 
DoD-owned  technology  and  royalty 
fee  recoupmenU  for  foreign  military 
sales  customers.  This  audit  report 
sheds  light  on  the  practices  of  our 
allies  with  the  technology  paid  for  by 
American  taxpayers. 

The  audit  report  Is  a  self-contained 
indictment  of  current  technology 
transfer  policy.  And,  I  quote: 

Transfers  of  Oovemment  owned  technical 
dau  were  made  to  foreign  mlliury  sales 
customers  without  determining  whether  a 
bona  fide  need  existed,  and  complete  techni- 
cal daU  packages  were  needlessly  trans- 
ferred for  maintenance  and  production  eval- 
uation purposes.  Adequate  control  had  not 
been  established  to  verify  royalty  fee  earn- 
ings and  to  prevent  the  unauthorized  trans- 
fer of  U.S.-deslgned  material  to  third  coun- 
tries. Approval  procedures  for  the  transfers 
of  technical  daU  packages  were  generally 
Inadequate,  and  the  Defense  Aaslstanoe 
Agency  was  aware  the  technical  dau  pack- 
ages were  not  needed  to  maintain  and  oper- 
ate U.S.-deslgned  equipment .  .  . 

Transfers  of  technical  daU  packages  have 
enabled  foreign  govemmenu  to  manufac- 
ture U.8.-detlgned  equipment,  eroded  the 
DoD  production  base  and  U.8.-b*lanoe  of 
trade.  In  addition.  E)oD  was  not  oollecUng 
earned  royalties.  *  *  *. 

When  technical  daU  packages  are  trans- 
ferred for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
equipment  only,  the  Letter  of  Offer  and  Ac- 
ceptance specifically  cites  this  fact  within  a 
contract  clause.  ThU  clause  also  sUtes  that 
the  U.S.  government  makes  no  prior  com- 
mitment or  authorization  for  the  foreign 
country  to  manufacture  the  defense  equip- 
ment descHbed  In  the  daU  package.  Fur- 
thermore, the  clause  specifies  that  any  such 
manufacturing  requires  separaU  U.S.  Oov- 
emment approval  *  *  *. 

44  of  the  58  daU  package  transfers  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  purposes  Included 
In  our  audit  were  U.S.  Army  cases,  In  all  In- 
stances, the  foreign  countries  requesting 
these  packages  sUted  that  the  daU  were  re- 
quired to  maintain  previously  supplied  U.8, 
military  equipment.  However.  In  discussions 
with  US.  Army  project  management  per- 
sonnel, the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  a 
teclmlcal  dau  package  was  not  required  to 
malnUln  their  system  .  .  .  Army  personnel 
sUted  that  a  technical  daU  package  was  ba- 
sically required  for  production  purposed 
only  •  •  •• 

Within  activities  of  the  U.8.  Army  MaUrt> 
el  Command  we  found  that  foreign  coun- 
tries were  using  malnUnance  technical  daU 
packages  to  produce  U.S.  military  equip- 
ment. Among  these  countries,  the  Republic 
of  Korea  was  Identified.  The  Korean  De- 
fense Procurement  Agency's  mUltary  supply 
catalog,  along  with  brochurss  from  Korean 
commercial  concerns,  advertised  an  array  of 
military  equipment  produced  by  the  Korsan 
Defense  Industrtas  .  .  ,  Furthermore,  Kore- 
ans used  U.8.  Army's  model  dsslgnatlons  In 
their  advertising  UUrature  *  *  *, 

Maurtel  *  *  *  now  being  advertised  by  ths 
Koreans  for  third  country  sales  Indudsd 
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M48  and  M«0  Tank  Conversion  Kits.  M151 
^-Ton  Utility  Trucka.  M51  5-Ton  Dump 
Trucks,  M815  5-Ton  Cargo  Carriers,  Night 
Vision  Slghte,  Night  Vision  Goggles,  Tacti- 
cal Radios,  and  Field  Telephones  *  •  *. 

Although  regulations  state  that  technical 
data  packages  wUi  not  normally  be  provided 
for  study  purposes  •  *  •  entire  technical 
data  ptackages  were  being  transferred  for 
study  purposes  •  •  *. 

The  data  transferred  to  enable  a  country 
to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  production 
could  be  used  to  establish  a  production  ca- 
pabUlty  •  •  *. 

Within  the  Navy  •  •  •  we  found  corre- 
spondence from  a  contractor  stating  that 
foreign  countries  were  marketing  U.S.-de- 
slgned  30mm  ammunition.  Specifically 
named  were  Belgium.  Israel.  Malaysia. 
Singapore,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan  *  *  *. 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  *  *  *  we  found 
that  45%  of  all  foreign  requests  for  U.S. 
Army  technical  data  packages  involved  am- 
munition items  *  *  *.  Items  represented  in 
the  packages,  as  well  as  those  transferred 
for  maintenance  and  study  purposes,  were 
active  in  the  U.S.  munitions  program:  either 
available  in  on-hand  stocks,  currently  being 
used,  or  approved  for  future  production. 
Therefore,  any  significant  offshore  produc- 
tion resulting  from  the  transfer  of  these 
data  packages  would  undermine  our  produc- 
tion base. 

In  conclusion,  the  release  of  fuU  technical 
data  packages  on  U.S.  systems,  equipment, 
and  munition  items  for  maintenance  and 
study  purposes  is  an  unnecessary  disclosure 
of  technology.  This  activity  also  undermines 
the  concept  of  a  fair  return  for  the  technol- 
ogy transfer  because  the  documentation  Is 
sold  for  the  cost  of  reproduction  only.  Even 
when  the  packages  su-e  transferred  for  pro- 
duction, however,  there  has  been  no  way  of 
ensuring  the  accuracy  of  reported  reproduc- 
tion, third  coimtry  sales,  or  further  release 
of  technical  data.  Furthermore,  several 
countries  have  clearly  demonstrated  tenden- 
cies to  circumvent  the  technology  transfer 
clauses  and  provisions  of  U.S.  export 
laws  *  *  *  As  a  result,  these  transfers  have 
enabled  foreign  arms  infrastructures  to 
manufacture  U.S. -designed  products,  helped 
erode  our  domestic  military  mobilization 
base,  and  adversely  effected  the  balance  of 
trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  technologies 
are  tomorrow's  jobs.  Tomorrow's  jobs 
are  the  assets  of  the  American  people. 
And.  we.  the  Congress,  are  charged 
with  protecting  their  assets. 

With  Gramm-Rudman.  can  we.  the 
Congress,  afford  to  export  Jobs— to 
export  the  tax  base  of  this  country  to 
our  allies?  Are  our  allies  going  to  pay 
our  bills— our  taxes? 

Tuesday's  article  carries  the  effect 
of  our  policies,  and,  the  audit  contains 
some  of  the  causes. 

We  must  not  just  blame  DOD.  There 
is  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around. 

We,  the  Congress,  passed  the  1979 
Trade  Adjustment  Act.  It  is  this  stat- 
ute that  DOD  cites  as  a  mandate  from 
us  for  their  actions. 

Within  such  statements  by  DOD  of 
following  Congress'  wishes  is  the 
answer:  The  1979  TAA  is  merely  a 
statute  passed  by  the  Congress.  We, 
and  we  alone,  hold  the  power  to  undo 
the  harm  being  done  to  our  economy 
under  the  gtiise  of  frendshlp— alliance. 


President  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress contained  great  words  of  wisdom 
concerning  alliance  unchecked  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time.  Perhaps,  40 
years  is  long  enough.  It  is  time  now  for 
us,  this  Congress,  to  reexamine  the 
facts. 

And  what  are  these  facts? 

First,  from  1979.  11.5  million  U.S. 
workers  have  lost  jobs  due  to  plant 
closings  or  relocation,  abolition  of  a 
position  or  a  shift,  or  slack  work. 

Second.  2.3  million  manufacturing 
jobs  have  been  lost  to  foreign  competi- 
tion in  the  last  3  years. 

We,  the  Congress,  must  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  is  in  this  audit  report  and 
in  the  Washington  Post  article.  We 
must  do  what  is  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  technologies— and  the 
future  jobs  they  represent. 
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NICARAGUAN  AID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Dorgan]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  there  was  an  arti- 
cle that  I  wanted  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to.  It  was  written  by 
David  Broder,  entitled  "Buchanan's 
Scorn."  I  would  like  to  read  part  of 
that  article  as  a  prelude  to  discussing 
the  upcoming  vote  on  Contra  aid  in 
Central  America. 

The  article,  at  least  in  part,  goes  like 
this:  "Patrick  J.  Buchanan,  the  White 
House  Communications  Director,  and 
I  have  one  thing  in  common:  neither 
of  us  has  been  to  Nicaragua,"  writes 
David  Broder. 

"We  also  have  one  difference:  While 
I  am  prepared  to  concede  that  people 
with  greater  knowledge  of  Central 
America  can  and  do  have  honest 
doubts  and  disagreements  about  the 
best  U.S.  policy  toward  that  nation, 
Buchanan  has  only  scorn  for  those 
who  dissent  from  his  secondhand 
wisdom." 

Buchanan  says,  "The  real  enemy  is 
the  national  Democratic  Party"; 
which,  Buchanan  said,  already  has 
become  "with  Moscow,  coguarantor  of 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine  in  Central 
America  •  •  *  [and]  with  the  vote  on 
Contra  aid  •  *  •  will  reveal  whether  it 
stands  with  Ronald  Reagan  and  the 
resistance— or  Daniel  Ortega  and  the 
communists." 

"When  the  author  of  these  fiery 
words  came  to  lunch  with  a  group  of 
joiuTialists."  David  Broder  writes,  "He 
was  not  in  the  least  defensive  about 
lecturing  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  reached  a  different  conclusion 
from  their  travels  to  Nicaragua  and 
meetings  with  Contras  and  Sandinis- 
tas. 'I  get  information  from  all  agen- 
cies of  government,'  he  said.  'I  have  as 
much  or  more  than  the  President,' " 


talking  about  information,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan says. 

"Not  wishing  to  challenge  such  an 
authority  directly,  one  of  the  report- 
ers asked  why  the  leaders  of  major 
Latin  American  countries  with  borders 
closer  to  Nicaragua  than  ours  seemed 
less  enthusiastic  about  an  attempted 
military  'solution'  to  the  problem. 

"The  foreign  ministers  of  eight 
Latin  American  nations  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  February  awid  met  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  Shultz  to  urge 
that  the  administration  push  for  aid 
to  Nicaraguan  rebels  be  replaced  with 
a  push  for  a  regional  peace  treaty  in 
Central  America.' "  Again,  this  is  still 
reading  from  David  Broder's  column. 
"One  Latin  diplomat,  according  to  my 
colleague,  Joanne  Omang,  said  their 
plea  met  'a  stone  wall'  of  resistance." 

"How  could  the  United  States  hope 
to  make  a  success  of  a  policy  that  did 
not  command  their  support."  Buchan- 
an was  asked. 

"His  reply  was  that  'privately'  some 
of  them  were  more  supportive  of  U.S. 
policy  than  their  domestic  politics  al- 
lowed them  to  be  in  public." 

The  article,  which  shows  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Buchanan's  views,  follows: 

BuCHANAlf 'S  SCORM 

(By  Etevid  S.  Broder) 

Patrick  J.  Buchanan,  the  White  House 
communications  director,  and  I  have  one 
thing  in  common:  neither  of  us  has  ever 
been  in  Nicaragua.  We  also  have  one  differ- 
ence: while  I  am  prepared  to  concede  that 
people  with  greater  knowledge  of  Central 
America  can  and  do  have  honest  doubts  and 
disagreements  about  the  best  U.S.  policy 
toward  that  nation.  Buchanan  has  only 
scorn  for  those  who  dissent  from  his  second- 
hand wisdom. 

Buchanan  is  both  the  architect  and  the 
cutting-edge  advocate  of  the  hard-line, 
hard-sell  White  House  push  for  $100  million 
of  military  aid  and  supplies  for  the  contras 
fighting  the  S&ndinista  government  forces 
in  Nicaragua.  The  aid  package  is  scheduled 
for  a  vote  in  the  House  later  this  week. 

Earlier  this  month,  he  laid  into  the  oppo- 
nents of  military  aid  with  a  zest  that 
showed  he  has  lost  nothing  off  his  spltball 
since  he  was  coining  phrases  for  Spiro  T. 
Agnew  in  the  early  1970s.  Those  who  resist 
the  push  for  an  American-financed  civil  war 
in  Central  America  are.  in  Buchanan's 
choice  phrases,  'the  liberated  nuns  and 
Marxist  Maryknolls,  the  Journalistic  camp 
followers  and  tenured  professors  anxious  to 
wow  the  coeds  with  how  they  picked  coffee 
beans  for  the  revolution." 

But  the  real  enemy  is  "the  national  Demo- 
cratic Party"  which,  Buchanan  said,  already 
has  become  "with  Moscow,  co-guarantor  of 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine  in  Central  America 
.  .  .  [and]  with  the  vote  on  Contra  aid  .  .  . 
will  reveal  whether  it  stands  with  Ronald 
Reagan  and  the  resistance— or  Daniel 
Ortega  and  the  communists." 

When  the  author  of  these  fiery  words 
came  to  lunch  with  a  group  of  Journalists 
the  other  day.  he  was  not  in  the  least  defen- 
sive about  lecturing  members  of  Congress 
who  have  reached  a  different  conclusion 
from  their  travels  to  Nicaragua  and  meet- 
ings with  contras  and  Sandinistas.  "I  get  in- 
formation from  all  the  agencies  of  govern- 


ment." he  said,  "I  have  as  much  or  more 
than  the  president. .  . 

Not  wishing  to  challenge  such  an  author- 
ity directly,  one  of  the  reporters  asked  why 
the  leaders  of  major  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, with  borders  closer  to  Nicaragua  than 
ours,  seemed  less  enthusiastic  about  an  at- 
tempted military  "solution"  to  the  problem. 
The  foreign  mlnUters  of  eight  Latin 
American  nations  came  to  Washington  In 
February  and  met  with  SecreUry  of  State 
George  Shultz  "to  urge  that  the  administra- 
tion's push  for  aid  to  Nicaraguan  rebels  be 
replaced  with  a  push  for  a  regional  peace 
treaty  in  Central  America,"  as  The  Post  re- 
ported. One  Latin  diplomat,  according  to  my 
colleague.  Joanne  Omang,  said  their  plea 
met  "a  stone  wall"  of  resistance. 

How  could  the  United  SUtes  hope  to 
make  a  success  of  a  policy  that  did  not  com- 
mand their  support.  Buchanan  was  asked. 

His  reply  was  that  "privately"  some  of 
them  were  more  supportive  of  U.S.  policy 
than  their  domestic  politics  allowed  them  to 
be  In  public.  That  sounded  Interesting,  so 
we  asked  more  questions:  Which  countries 
were  more  supportive  In  private?  President 
Reagan  might  whisper  that  answer  to  lead- 
ers of  Congress,  he  replied,  but  It  would  be 
"totally  Inappropriate"  for  him  to  give  It  to 
us. 

Was  he  saying  that  they  supported  mili- 
tary aid?  No.  he  couldn't  say  that.  Well, 
what  had  they  said  privately?  That,  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  answer.  "All  I  can  tell 
you  Is  that  leaders  of  our  government  say 
they've  been  told  some  things  In  private 
that  are  different. " 

This  level  of  argument  would  be  laughable 
were  It  not  employed  by  the  official  spokes- 
man for  an  administration  that  Is  calling 
critics  of  Its  policy  dupes  of  the  communists. 
When  the  coyness  and  the  calumny  are 
combined,  they  become  contemptible. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  which  of  the  sev- 
eral bad  options  available  offers  the  best 
chance  of  changing  or  deflecting  the  Sandl- 
nista  government,  which  Is  by  all  available 
evidence  hardening  its  Internal  police-state 
practices  and  Increasing  Its  external  mis- 
chief-making.  Last  year.  Reagan  imposed 
economic  sanctions  on  Nicaragua  and  sent 
the  contras  nonlethal  aid.  That  doesn't 
seem  to  have  worked. 

Now  he  Is  saying  that  $100  million  In  guns 
and  ammunition  and  other  supplies  for  an 
outnumbered  set  of  soldiers  with  a  record  of 
committing  atrocities  of  their  own  will  turn 
things  around.  That's  possible,  but  Implausi- 
ble. You  have  to  be  a  real  optimist  to  believe 
that  an  American-financed  and  American- 
equipped  military  force,  operating  without 
the  public  support  of  the  major  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  can  somehow  establish  Itself 
as  the  legitimate  government  of  a  country 
such  as  Nicaragua,  where  the  United  States 
once  landed  Marines  to  protect  Its  commer- 
cial InteresU  and  where  we  propped  up  the 
brutal  dictator  the  leaders  of  the  current 
government  overthrew. 

Henry  CIsneros.  the  mayor  of  San  Anto- 
nio who  was  appointed  by  Reagan  to  the 
Kissinger  commission  on  Central  American 
policy,  said  Hlspanlcs  here  and  in  the  lands 
to  the  south  "know  the  history  too  well  of 
the  role  we  have  played  In  the  region  ...  to 
be  stampeded"  by  the  arguments  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

But  what  does  Clsneroa  know?  He's  been 
to  Nicaragua.  He's  a  Democrat.  Pat  Buchan- 
an suffers  no  such  disabilities.  Let's  let  him 
decide. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  column  written  by  Mr. 


Broder,  I  think,  is  revealing  and  de- 
scribes the  level  of  debate  and  the  dif- 
ficulties we  have  trying  to  reach  a  so- 
lution as  how  we  should  protect  Amer- 
ica's vital  interests  in  Central  America. 
Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  for 
one  believe  that  everyone  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Democratic 
side  and  the  Republican  side  take  a 
position  on  Contra  aid  in  a  manner 
that  they  think  will  best  represent 
this  country's  interest.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  is  disloyal.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  wants  anything  other  than 
what  is  best  for  America.  And  the  posi- 
tions that  we  advance  are  positions 
that  we  really  believe  will  enhance 
this  country's  interest. 

Having  said  that.  I  obviously  have 
great  disagreement  with  Patrick  Bu- 
chanan, who  would  suggest  that  those 
of  us  who  do  not  support  the  Presi- 
dent's $100  million  aid  package  to  the 
Contras  are  somehow  Communist 
dupes,  as  he  is  characterizing  us  these 
days. 

All  of  us  want  to  further  our  inter- 
ests, that  is,  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  in  this  region.  Many  of 
us  also  would  like  to  help  the  people 
of  Central  America  who  are  living  In 
desperate  poverty. 

We  are  talking  about  foreign  aid.  I 
know  that  it  is  $100  million  to  Con- 
tras. That  Is  the  way  it  Is  framed.  But 
what  it  really  is  is  foreign  aid.  Some 
people  tu-e  for  foreign  aid,  no  matter 
how  it  is  characterized.  Other  people 
are  against  any  kind  of  foreign  aid.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  the  right  kind 
of  foreign  aid  represents  a  very  Impor- 
tant element  of  this  country's  foreign 
policy.  But  even  more  Important  than 
that,  It  represents  an  Important  obli- 
gation we  have  to  people  around  the 
world  who  need  help.  The  sub-Saha- 
ran  region  of  Africa  comes  to  mind. 
Central  America  comes  to  mind,  and 
many  areas  of  this  world  where  people 
are  desperately  hungry,  sick,  illiterate, 
need  educational  assistance,  need  med- 
ical help  and  need  something  to  eat. 
We  have  the  ability  to  offer  that  and 
to  be  of  help  to  regions  of  the  world. 
But  when  we  talk  about  foreign  aid, 
and  this  week  talk  about  $100  million 
of  foreign  aid,  and  we  characterize 
part  of  it  as  military  and  part  of  it  as 
economic  and  part  as  humanitarian,  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  it  In  the  frame- 
work of  having  a  reference  point  in 
foreign  aid  that  we  have  not  had  for 
previous  discussions. 

We  have  not  ever  had,  I  guess,  an 
operation  that  allowed  us  to  look 
inside  the  belly  of  a  dictatorship  to 
find  out  what  happened  to  our  foreign 
aid,  as  we  have  had  today  with  the 
regime  of  Mr.  Marcos,  who  Is  now 
living  In  Hawaii,  and  who  left  us  all  of 
his  records  so  that  we  can  determine 
what  happened  to  the  money  that 
went  from  the  taxpayers  of  Dubuque, 
lA  and  Fargo,  ND,  to  ostensibly  help 
the  Philippines. 


We  have  some  Instructions  and  some 
lessons  to  draw  from  that,  It  seems  to 
me.  In  the  discussion  this  week  about 
foreign  aid.  The  past  20  years,  the 
Marcos  era  of  the  Philippines,  saw 
about  $3.8  billion  moved  from  us  to 
them.  Now,  seemingly,  $8.8  billion 
would  have  been  moved  from  the 
American  taxpayer  to  the  Philippines 
for  several  purposes:  To  further  our 
interests,  to  shore  up  the  economy  of 
the  Philippines,  to  strengthen  our  se- 
curity interests  In  the  region;  and 
probably,  not  the  least  part  of  which, 
was  to  try  to  provide  a  better  life  for 
the  Philippine  people. 

It  is  instructive  to  look  at  what  has 
happened  to  that  $3.8  billion,  of  which 
$800  million  was  military  aid  Including 
$400  million  in  millUry  assistance  pro- 
grams grants:  others  labeled  economic 
or  security  aid.  which  Is  really  mili- 
tary. 

Did  this  buy  us  democracy?  Old  It 
buy  us  stability?  Did  It  buy  us  secure 
bases  In  the  Philippines? 

Not  necessarily.  It  bought  us  3.000 
pair  of  designer  shoes,  150  furs  for  the 
tropics.  I  can  understand  furs,  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  places  where  I  come  from 
in  North  Dakota,  but  furs  In  the  Phil- 
ippines? It  bought  us  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts. It  bought  us  gems,  stocks  and 
bonds  and  gold  bullion. 
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Now,  where  I  come  from  they  raised 
wheat  and  com  and  barley,  and  we 
produce  milk,  and  I  have  always  felt 
that  foreign  aid  that  really  works  Is 
foreign  aid  that  a  dlcUtor  cannot  put 
In  a  Swiss  bank  someplace  or  convert 
Into  diamond  bracelets  or  stocks  or 
bonds.  Would  not  Ferdinand  Marcos 
have  looked  sort  of  silly  leaving  Clark 
Alrbase  In  the  Philippines  with  66 
planeloads  of  com  or  barley  following 
behind?  He  would  not  have  done  that 
because  had  our  foreign  aid  to  the 
Philippines  been  aid  that  really  helped 
the  Philippines,  helped  the  people  to 
eat  well,  that  dictator  would  not  have 
been  able  to  misuse  that  money  and 
convert  it  for  his  own  purposes,  to  his 
own  wealth. 

Well,  let  us  learn  the  lessons  that 
that  ought  to  tell  us  about  how  we 
construct  our  foreign  aid.  And  that  Is 
what  we  are  talking  about  this  week 
with  respect  to  Central  America:  How 
do  we  construct  a  foreign  aid  package 
that  helps  us  and  helps  the  people  In 
the  region  of  Central  America? 

How  do  we  try  to  export  the  values 
of  our  democracy  to  Nicaragua,  El  Sal- 
vador, Honduras,  CosU  Rica  and  other 
parts  of  Central  America? 

Many  of  us  In  this  body  have  been  to 
Central  America,  some  for  1  day,  ap- 
parently, I  see  by  the  weekend  news; 
others  of  us,  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  That  does  not  make  us  experts. 
But  you  develop  some  observations 
from  having  gone  to  Central  America. 
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I  have  been  to  the  Contra  soldier 
camps  in  the  hills  between  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras.  I  have  been  to  most  of 
the  countries  of  that  region.  One  of 
the  observations  I  have  had  is:  First,  I 
do  not  like  the  Sandinistas.  I  think 
they  are  a  boorish  group  of  people 
who  are  heavyhanded,  whose  regime  I 
would  not  like  to  live  under,  who 
censor  the  press,  who  restrict  civil  lib- 
erties. Second,  we  have  a  region  of  the 
world  that  is  very,  very  poor,  very 
hungry,  very  sick  and,  in  some  coun- 
tries, very  illiterate,  which  most  des- 
perately needs  help  other  than  gxms 
and  things  that  explode.  And  third, 
and  most  Important,  we  have  a  region 
of  the  world  that  would  very  much 
like  to  develop  its  own  ability  to  con- 
trol its  destiny  through  regional  peace 
processes,  through  the  development  of 
cooperation  advanced  by  Mexico.  Ven- 
ezuela, Panama,  Colombia,  and  other 
countries. 

If  you  go  to  Costa  Rica,  if  you  go  to 
Honduras,  if  you  go  to  the  countries 
that  are  either  developing  new  democ- 
racies or  living  with  successful  democ- 
racies that  have  been  there  for  some 
while,  you  understand  the  difference 
between  that  and  Nicaragua. 

But  what  I  do  not  understand  is  why 
we  have  to  craft  a  policy  in  the  White 
House  that  grossly  overestimates  a 
threat  in  Nicaragua.  In  fact,  the  over- 
estimation  is  very  similar  to  the  Presi- 
dent's estimation  of  where  Nicaragua 
is.  Do  you  remember,  he  said,  "Nicara- 
gua is  a  2-day  drive  from  Harlingen. 
TX"?  It  is  2.028  miles.  I  have  been  on 
some  of  those  roads  in  the  mountains 
and  the  jungles.  If  it  is  a  2-day  drive, 
that  gross  distortion  of  that  distance  is 
equivalent  to  the  gross  distortion  the 
President  makes  in  assessing  the  mili- 
tary threat  of  Nicaragua. 

Now.  if  you  give  me  just  1  more 
minute.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  do  not  want  an- 
other Cuba  in  this  hemisphere.  If  the 
Soviets  were  to  decide,  and  the  Nicara- 
guans  were  to  decide  to  accept,  to 
move  MIG  fighters  into  Nicaragua.  I 
would  support  a  blockade.  I  would  sup- 
port getting  those  airstrips  wiped  off 
the  face  of  the  map.  But  it  seems  to 
me  if  you  grossly  distort  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Nicaraguan  regime,  with 
the  distortions  that  I  have  seen— and 
we  can  talk  about  that  a  little  bit- 
then  you  are  going  to  develop  a  re- 
sponse to  that  threat  that  is  inappro- 
priate and  unworkable. 

If  the  threat  is  as  the  President  and 
Mr.  Buchanan  describe  it.  the  $100 
million  approach  or  the  $100  million 
proposal  is  absolutely  irresponsible. 
They  ought  to  gas  up  the  tanks,  gas 
up  the  trucks,  get  the  airplanes  revved 
up  and  go  down  and  solve  the  problem 
that  they  think  threatens  this  hemi- 
sphere, if  the  threat  approaches  that 
magnitude. 


If  it  is  not  the  threat,  then  let  us  de- 
scribe what  threat  exists  to  this  hemi- 
sphere in  real  terms  and  do  what  we 
can  in  several  areas:  First,  support  the 
Contadora  process,  the  regional  peace 
treaty  effort  that  has  been  evolving 
down  there,  and  attempt  to  help  them 
develop  a  peace  treaty  that  ensures 
the  sovereign  borders  of  all  nations 
concerned;  and  second,  engage  in  gen- 
uine direct  negotiations  with  the  Nica- 
raguan Government. 

Those  two  steps  I  think  are  very  im- 
portant as  an  alternative  to  an  ap- 
proach that  I  fear  would  some  day  be 
sending  American  troops  to  Nicaragua, 
at  least  under  the  scheme  that  we  are 
talking  about  today. 

So,  in  summary,  before  I  have  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Livingston],  I  believe  that 
we  have  a  problem  down  there.  I  do 
not  like  the  Sandinistas,  but  I  believe 
that  $100  million  to  the  Contras  is  a 
completely  inappropriate  way  for  us  to 
address  the  problem. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  Nicaragua, 
Castro  does  have  about  7,000  or  8,000 
people,  depending  on  what  numbers 
you  believe,  but  900  and  some  of  them 
are  physicians,  nearly  a  couple  thou- 
sand of  them  are  teachers,  admittedly 
teaching  the  wrong  things— 2  hand 
grenades  plus  2  hand  grenades  equal  4 
hand  grenades.  In  that  region  of  the 
world,  where  the  Cubans  do  have  a 
presence,  the  Bulgarians,  East  Ger- 
mans and  so  on,  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  craft  an  ap- 
proach that  represents  the  best  of 
what  we  have  to  offer  to  solve  the 
problem  in  Central  America  rather 
than  to  send  more  machineguns  to 
Contra  soldiers  up  in  the  iiUls  who 
cannot  win  and  who,  at  least  according 
to  some  information  I  have  seen,  may 
not  even  spend  that  money  properly. 
And  that  is  also  the  lesson  we  ought  to 
leam  from  the  Philippine  example 
where  our  taxpayers'  money  was 
squandered  for  the  Marcos'  private 
gain  and  for  no  evident  American  ad- 
vantage. 

I  would  be  happy  to  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Living- 
stok]. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  him  on  elo- 
quently presenting  his  case  and  that 
of  the  opposition  to  President  Rea- 
gan's program.  He  has  concisely 
phrased  the  case.  I  happen  to  agree 
with  many  of  the  facts  that  he  has  put 
forth,  but  I  very  strenuously  disagree 
with  his  conclusions. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  the  gentleman 
has  repeatedly  said  that,  "Where  I 
come  from  in  North  Dakota  things  are 
treated  one  way  or  another,  we  look  at 
foreign  aid,  we  understand  the  plight 
of  the  farmers,  perhaps  we  ought  to  be 
spending  less  on  foreign  aid." 

The  gentleman's  point,  though,  is 
that  we  should  not  be  spending  our 


money,  at  least  according  to  many 
people,  on  people  abroad  when  we 
could  be  spending  it  at  home. 

I  would  submit,  frankly,  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  regional  perception  from 
a  lot  of  people  in  the  gentleman's  part 
of  the  country,  be  it  South  or  North 
Dakota  and  other  parts  of  the  north- 
em  regions  of  the  United  States  or  the 
far  Northwest  or  even  the  Northeast; 
for  if  you  live  down  in  Louisiana  and, 
as  the  crow  flies — perhaps  not  as  you 
drive,  but  as  the  crow  flies— only  about 
1,000  miles  to  1,100  from  Managua, 
the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  and  you  re- 
ceive the  input  of  all  of  this  mass  emi- 
gration that  is  already  starting  to  flee 
to  the  United  States  from  Central 
American  countries,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, for  poverty,  for  political  oppres- 
sion, or  what  have  you,  as  you  see  the 
economic  onslaught  that  is  brought 
about  and  imposed  upon  the  citizens 
of  the  Southern  reaches  of  the  United 
States  because  of  this  massive  immi- 
gration, you  begin  to  understand  per- 
haps there  are  other  problems  that 
are  simply  more  imminent  to  us  than 
they  are  perhaps  to  you  and  folks 
where  you  come  from. 

Nicaragua  is  in  Central  America. 
Whether  you  can  drive  to  the  United 
States  in  2  days  or  4  days  is  irrelevant. 
The  fact  is  you  can  drive  to  the  United 
States  from  Nicaragua.  You  can  walk 
there  if  you  have  got  enough  time. 
And  we  have  what  is  in  its  fledgling 
stages,  if  you  will— and,  hopefully,  it 
will  not  get  any  worse— the  beginnings 
of  a  Marxist  dictatorship  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  spending  close 
to  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  on  such 
things  as  books  to  educate  the  people, 
in  terms  of  the  People's  Rebellion,  the 
People's  Revolution,  and  such  things 
as  gims,  bullets,  helicopters.  Hind  heli- 
copters, armored  helicopters,  tanks 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war,  far 
in  excess  of  anything  that  Mr. 
Somoza,  who  was  the  dictator  before 
the  Sandinistas  took  over,  ever  even 
conceived  of. 

The  army  of  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment is  now  roughly  120,000  people 
in  terms  of  60.000  regulars  and  60,000 
reserves.  It  is  a  tremendous  army,  and 
it  poses  a  real  threat  not  immediately 
to  us  in  the  United  States  but  very 
definitely  to  its  neighbors,  among 
which  are  Costa  Rica,  which  has  no 
army,  Honduras,  which  has  an  insig- 
nificant army  in  comparison,  and  EH 
Salvador,  Guatemala  and  the  rest  of 
the  Central  American  regions. 

I  have  other  points,  but  I  will  yield 
back  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  just  say  that  Honduras  is  an  armed 
camp,  of  course,  as  you  know.  If  you 
have  been  to  Honduras,  the  U.S.  Army 
is  all  over  Honduras.  But  the  point 
you  made  about  the  Nicaraguan  army 
is  one  that  we  ought  to  talk  about. 


I  was  outside  Managua.  Nicaragua. 
30  or  40  miles,  or  so,  and  was  at  a  farm 
cooperative.  I  had  been  up  In  the  hills 
to  visit  the  Contra  soldiers  the  day 
before. 

And,  IncidentaUy.  a  lot  of  those  are 
very  dedicated,  very  young  men  and 
some  yoimg  women  who  are  fighting 
because  they  feel  the  Sandinistas  have 
oppressed  them  and,  of  course,  there 
are  some  of  the  former  Somicista  na- 
tional guardsmen  who  are  leading 
them.    This    is    the    feared    national 

guard  that  tortured 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  there  are  some  Somlcistas, 
not  very  many,  but  there  are  also  ex- 
Sandlnistas  who  have  left  because 
they  are  outraged  at  the  reneging  of 
all  of  the  promises  of  pluralism  and 
opportunity  the  Sandinistas  have  not 
delivered  on. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  is  true,  except  that  the  Somlcis- 
tas. by  and  large,  are  in  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  military,  in  the 
Contra  military  structure. 

But  what  I  wanted  to  say  is  that  I 
went  to  a  farm  cooperative.  As  I  drove 
into  this  area,  there  was  a  young 
fellow,  maybe  16-  or  18-year8-old.  sit- 
ting on  a  fence  post,  and  he  has  got  a 
gun.  I  was  talking  to  him.  and  I  asked 
why  he  was  sitting  there  with  a  gun. 
Well,  it  was  because  it  was  his  day  to 
sit  there  with  a  gun.  security.  And  It 
turns  out  there  are  probably  25  people 
In  this  farm  cooperative.  25  male 
adults,  and  all  25  of  these  adults  are 
part  of  that  Nicaraguan  army  that  Is 
poised  to  threaten  the  hemisphere. 
And  I  asked  this  young  fellow  with 
this  gun.  which  was  about  a  30-year- 
old  European  weapon,  rusty  and  not 
very  well  kept,  "How  much  ammuni- 
tion do  you  have?" 
"Oh,  not  very  much  ammunition." 
"Well,  do  you  fire,  do  you  do  target 
practice,  or  something?  Do  you  get 
trained?" 

"Oh,  yes.  we  have  got  people  from 
the  revolution  who  come  out  here 
every  second  Saturday,  or  so." 

"What  do  you  do?  Do  you  shoot?  Do 
you  target  practice? 

"Mostly  we  just  talk  about  the  revo- 
lution because  we  do  not  have  enough 
ammunition." 

WeU,  they  had  about,  I  believe,  six 
or  seven  weapons  among  the  25 
people,  very  little  ammunition,  very 
old  weapons,  almost  no  training,  and 
that  represents  25  members  of  this 
heavy-handed  Nicaraguan  elite  storm 
trooper  group  that  Is  going  to  threat- 
en the  hemisphere. 

The  only  point  I  want  to  make  to 
you  Is  this:  Our  Ambassadors  In  that 
region  of  the  world  believe  that  non- 
sense. They  were  telling  me  that  there 
was  a  130.000-man  army  poised  to 
threaten  the  hemisphere.  And  I  said, 
"If  you  believe  that,  you  ought  not 
sleep  ever  again."  But  the  reason  they 
gleep— and  our  Ambassador  who  lives 


In  Managua  sleeps  every  night,  I 
assume— is  because  they  do  not  believe 
that.  That  is  not  the  case.  The  Sandi- 
nistas do  have  a  big  army.  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  that.  But  they  do  not  have 
120.000  or  130.000  well-trained  people 
under  arms  to  threaten  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Now,  if  you  have  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  I  would  be  happy  to  hear  it. 
Mr.  UVINGSTON.  If  the  gentleman 
has  counted  every  man  in  the  army,  I 
submit  he  is  probably  right.  But  I  sus- 
pect that  he  probably  has  not. 

By  the  way.  that  anecdote  was  great. 
I  think  even  President  Reagan  would 
be  proud  of  such  an  anecdote. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Except  he  has  not  been  to  Nicaragua. 
Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  But  that  anec- 
dote cannot  possibly  be  representative 
of  the  full  truth  of  what  Is  happening 
in  Nicaragua.  I  do  not  think  that  anec- 
dote applies  to  the  troops  that  cross 
the  river  and  into  the  Honduras  area 
to  hunt  down  patrols.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  anecdote  pertains  to  the 
people  who  actually  started  a  border 
conflict  on  the  Costa  Rican  side  of  the 
Nlcaraguan-Costa  Rlcan  border.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  applies,  frankly,  to 
the  people  who  fly  the  helicopters 
supplied  by  the  Soviets,  mainly  be- 
cause those  people  who  fly  those  hell- 
copters  probably  are  not  Nicaraguan 
citizens,  anyway.  They  are  probably 
Cubans.  The  Cubans  happen  to 
number  around  6,000  advisors,  civilian 
advisors,  and  about  2,000  military  advi- 
sors in  the  country. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Lord  knows  how 
many  Libyans  and  PLO  and  North  Ko- 
reans and  Soviets  you  have  In  there. 
But  there  are  quite  a  few.  And  the 
gentleman  pointed  out  that,  well.  Hon- 
duras is  an  armed  camp.  I  dare  say 
that  there  are  probably  not  even  re- 
motely more  than  2,000  U.S.  armed  of- 
ficials in  Honduras,  yet  they  are  dras- 
tically outnumbered  by  the  Eastern 
bloc  representatives  in  Nicaragua. 

The  point  is,  why  does  Nicaragua 
need  all  of  those  soldiers?  Why  do 
they  need  an  army  that  practically 
matches  all  of  the  army  of  all  of  Cen- 
tral America?  Is  it  because  of  the  great 
threat  posed  by  the  United  SUtes? 
And  if  that  is  so,  why  did  we  give  them 
$120  million  to  get  off  the  ground  6 
years  ago.  anyway? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  reclaim  my  time  to  try  to  answer 
that.  When  you  talk  about  the  patrols 
that  are  going  out,  crossing  borders, 
and  so  on,  that  is  a  different  issue 
than  the  issue  of  whether  there  are 
120.000  or  130,000  troops  under  arms 
in  Nicaragua  that  are  poised  to  threat- 
en this  hemisphere. 

D  1400 
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Let  me  admit  to  you  that  there  are 
atrocities  going  on  on  both  sides  down 
in  Central  America,  and  inasmuch  as  I 
am  not  very  enthusiastic,  that  Is  a  eu- 
phemism, Inasmuch  as  I  do  not  like 
the  Sandinista  government.  I  am  not 
standing  here  to  suggest  to  you  that 
there  are  not  atrocities  going  on  on 
behalf  of  the  Sandinistas:  there  are.  I 
have  talked  to  people:  I  have  talked  to 
Archbishop  Bravo  and  others  who 
have  described  them  to  me  In  detail. 

I  have  also  talked  to  families  and  I 
have  talked  to  people  on  the  streets 
and  towns  who  have  been  attacked  by 
the  Contras.  There  are  atrocities  on 
both  sides. 

The  only  point  I  wanted  to  make 
with  you  today  is  that  I  am  sure  that 
you  and  others  will  stand  up  In  de- 
fense of  spending  $100  million,  which 
Is  an  interesting  juxtaposition  because 
you  have  a  conservative  record  and 
probably  more  conservative  than  mine 
in  this  House,  and  you  are  the  one 
that  wants  to  spend  and  I  am  the  one 
that  does  not. 

In  the  defense  of  spending  $100  mil- 
lion, the  supposition  Is  made  that  It  Is 
necessary  because  the  Nlcaraguans 
have  a  120.000-  or  130.000-man  army 
ready  to  march.  I  am  saying  to  you 
that  that  is  not  the  case.  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  credible  evidence 
that  can  suggest  that  kind  of  army 
exists,  and  that  It  exports  revolution, 
and  that  it  threatens  the  hemisphere. 
Now,  that  U  not  saying  that  the 
Nlcaraguans  do  not  have  a  large  army; 
they  do.  One  of  the  reasons  they  do  Is 
precisely  because  of  what  is  going  on 
here. 

For  the  last  6  years,  we  have  been 
talking  about  trying  to  kick  the  Sandi- 
nistas out,  and  Instead  of  negotiating 
we  keep  sending  guns  up  to  the  hills 
and  mining  Nicaragua's  harbors;  and  I 
am  saying  that  at  least  in  part  what 
the  Sandinistas  have  done  is  respond 
to  that. 

Mr.  LTVINOSTON.  If  the  gentleman 
wUl  yield  further,  first  of  all,  we  are 
not  sending  them  any  aid.  First  there 
was  the  Boland  amendment  of  a 
couple  of  years  ago  which  kept  us 
from  giving  them  anything,  and  then 
last  year  we  gave  a  half-hearted  at- 
tempt at  giving  them  some  economic 
assistance;  humanitarian  ssslstance  I 
think  It  was  called,  which  really  did 
not  do  much  for  them  at  all.  We  have 
not  given  them  any  money  or  supplies 
from  the  United  States  other  than 
that  meager  package  in  well  over  2 
years. 

The  gentleman  keeps  saying  that  It 
Is  foreign  aid.  I  would  submit  to  the 
gentleman  that  It  really  Is  not  foreign 
aid.  First  of  all.  this  money  Is  not  an 
added  appropriation.  The  President 
has  not  asked  us  for  extra  money.  This 
is  a  reprogrammlng  of  money  coming 
from  the  Defense  budget.  Not  the  for- 
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eign  aid  budget,  as  the  gentleman  has 
suggested. 

The  Defense  budget.  That  is  because 
this  whole  issue  is  perceived  not  as  a 
foreign  aid  package,  and  the  gentle- 
man was  eloquent  with  his  attack  on 
the  Marcos  situation,  and  he  is  right. 
It  is  unjustifiable  to  see  that  any 
human  being  couJd  be  that  greedy  and 
amass  that  kind  of  a  fortune,  particu- 
larly if  it  is  money  that  we  are  trying 
to  use  to  help  people  over  there  in  the 
Philippines. 

This  Is  not  a  Philippine  situation. 
This  is  a  Marxist  puppet  state  which 
has  been  set  up  by  the  Soviets  and  the 
Cubans  and  the  Eastern  bloc  which 
the  gentleman  has  admitted,  and 
which  is  antagonizing  and  actually 
tnring  to  erode  the  constitutional 
framework  of  its  democratic  neigh- 
bors. Once  it  succeeds,  if  we  were  to 
allow  it  to  succeed,  and  entrench  itself 
and  fully  gather  unto  itself  all  of  the 
powers  so  that  it  totally  dominates  the 
people  within  Nicaragua,  and  ulti- 
mately its  neighbors,  it  would  indeed 
pose  a  threat  to  us. 

Now,  I  realize  with  the  anecdote  of 
the  little  fellow  sitting  on  the  stoop 
with  his  gun  that  does  not  look  like  a 
threat  to  us.  But  the  gentleman  and 
aU  of  his  colleagues,  the  same  folks 
who  5  years  ago  tried  to  keep  us  from 
helping  El  Salvador,  6  years  ago,  turn 
into  a  democracy,  and  if  we  had  fol- 
lowed their  advice,  it  would  have 
become  a  Communist  state  Just  like 
Nicaragua  is  rapidly  becoming.  Some 
of  the  gentleman's  people  who  are 
supporting  his  position  on  this  issue 
were  also  some  of  the  same  people 
who  attacked  President  Reagan  after 
he  authorized  the  invasion  into  Grena- 
da. All  these  folks  say  that  we  should 
stay  out  of  Nicaragua  now  because  we 
might  be  sending  our  boys  to  Central 
America  someday. 

I  cannot  say  any  more  plainly  that 
that  is  Just  plain  hogwash.  What  we 
are  trying  to  avoid,  and  I  have  three 
sons;  one  19.  one  16.  and  one  13.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  sure 
that  those  kids  continue  to  live  long 
and  healthy  and  lasting  lives  without 
going  to  Central  America  and  fighting. 
If  the  gentleman's  position  actually 
wins  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  U.S.  Congress  thumbs  their 
nose  and  rejects  the  President,  in  this 
request,  in  this  request  for  foreign 
policy,  what  it  means  is  that  they  are 
enhancing  the  possibility  that  my  sons 
might  ultimately  have  to  go  fight  and 
die  in  the  Jungles  of  Central  America 
because  the  Marxist  threat  is  growing. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  reclaim  my  time  and  ask  you  a 
couple  of  questions,  because  I  under- 
stand what  you  are  saying,  and  I  un- 
derstand you  feel  very  strongly  about 
your  position. 

If  you  were  right,  why  is  your  posi- 
tion not  supported  by  most  of  the 
neighbors  in  Central  America.  Let  me 


describe  what  the  neighbors  are  saying 
because  I  think  it  is  important,  and 
they  are  saying  it  publicly.  I  know  Pat 
Buchanan  says,  "Well,  we  know  that  is 
what  they  say  publicly,  but  they  take 
a  little  different  position  privately." 

Who  takes  a  different  position  pri- 
vately? We  cannot  say.  Why  can  you 
not  say  it?  Because  that  is  private. 
That  sort  of  stuff. 

The  fact  is  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries in  Central  America  do  not  agree 
with  your  assessment  of  A,  the  threat, 
and  B,  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
President's  remedy  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  Nicaragua. 

No.  1,  the  neighboring  countries 
have  stated,  I  think,  that  they  fear 
this  $100  million,  this  approach,  leads 
down  the  road  to  direct  U.S.  involve- 
ment. As  you  know,  that  has  happened 
a  good  many  times  in  that  region  of 
the  world. 

No.  2,  they  believe  that  the  Contra 
soldiers  are  not  going  to  win  and  that 
they  cannot  win.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  admit,  you  say  we  have  not 
given  them  that  much  aid.  the  fact  is, 
we  created  them  through  the  CIA. 
You  understand  that  and  I  imderstand 
that. 

No.  3.  the  neighbors  in  that  region 
are  not  all  that  convinced  that  the 
Contras  are  democratic.  What  are  the 
ideals  of  the  Contras?  It  is  not  very 
clear  to  neighboring  countries  who 
have  a  great  stake  in  this. 

No.  4,  the  neighboring  countries  be- 
lieve very  strongly  and  they  have  said 
it.  8  or  10  of  them  have  said  it  repeat- 
edly, what  this  country  needs  to  do  if 
it  really  wants  to  address  the  problems 
in  that  region  is  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  Nicaragua.  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  that  as  well. 

If  I  felt  the  threat  existed  that  you 
describe,  and  if  I  felt  that  $100  million 
would  really  address  that  threat  in  a 
realistic  way,  I  would  be  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  saying  I  agree; 
let  us  give  them  $100  million. 

Let  me  make  two  points  on  that. 
First,  I  believe  your  assessment  of  the 
threat  is  tragically  distorted.  Second, 
the  remedy,  the  $100  million,  is  a  com- 
pletely improper  remedy  to  get  where 
we  want  to  get  to.  What  we  want  in 
Central  America.  I  believe,  is  to  have  a 
Central  America  that  has  some  stabili- 
ty. We  do  not  want  someone  violating 
other  countries'  borders;  I  understand 
that.  We  are  violating  borders  at  the 
moment.  Nicaragua,  I  assume,  violated 
borders. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Where  are  we 
violating  borders? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well,  do  you  not  agree  that,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Costa  Rica,  the  pearl  of  democ- 
racy in  that  region  of  the  hemisphere, 
that  the  penetration  from  Costa  Rica 
into  Nicaragxia  by  another  group  of 
Contra  soldiers,  another  group  of  dis- 
sidents continues  to  go  on  with  the 
Americans  and  the  Ambassador  and 
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others  Just  winking?  Because  if  we 
move  g\ins  into  Nicaragua,  you  can 
wink  at  it.  But  if  Nicaragua  moves 
guns  out.  you  scream  international 
terrorism. 

I  think  there  is  a  double  standard 
with  respect  to  how  that  all  works.  All 
I  am  saying  is  this:  I  believe  that  what 
we  ought  to  do  at  the  moment  is  to 
enter  into  a  very  constructive  and 
active  role  with  respect  to  the  Conta- 
dora  process.  No.  1.  and.  No.  2,  enter 
into  direct  negotiations  with  the  San- 
dinistas. If  there  is  credible  evidence 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  providing  for 
the  ninning  of  guns  across  ttt^  borders 
to  destabilize  El  Salvador  and  threaten 
Costa  Rica,  threatening  Honduras, 
with  the  backdrop  of  failure  in  the  ne- 
gotiations or  failure  of  Contadora, 
then  I  think  we  ought  to  come  back  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  have  a 
credible  discussion  about  the  existence 
of  that  threat,  and  then  respond  to 
the  threat  in  a  way  that  will  solve  the 
problem. 

Until  I  am  proven  otherwise,  I  just 
do  no  believe  in  gross  distortions  of 
what  the  threat  is,  and  then  the  deliv- 
ery of  a  remedy  that  is  completely  in- 
appropriate to  it. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  and  I  appreciate 
him  granting  me  this  opportunity  to 
respond;  he  has  been  most  gracious. 

I  think  the  gentleman  misinterprets 
the  the  whole  purpose  of  this  issue. 
Obviously,  if  our  sole  function  in  life 
at  this  point  in  our  history  was  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinista  government, 
period,  then  there  may  be  some  degree 
of  legitimacy  in  some  of  the  gentle- 
man's claims. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Is 
our  objective  not  to  overthrow  the 
Sandinista  government? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  No,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not.  If  the  Sandinistas 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well,  then  you  better  inform  the 
President. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  let  me  complete  my  thought. 

D  1410 

If  the  Sandinistas  would  live  up  to 
the  promises  that  they  made  to  the 
OAS,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  in  1979  when  they  seized  power 
from  Mr.  Somoza,  we  would  not  even 
be  here  today.  They  have  reneged  on 
all  of  their  promises  of  freedom  and 
democracy  for  their  people.  Those  are 
the  promises  upon  which  they  found- 
ed their  government  and  which  they 
have  seized  and  maintained  power  and 
control. 

Unfortunately,  as  recently  as  Octo- 
ber of  last  year  they  Just  totally  re- 
moved all  vestiges  of  civil  liberty  and 
they  have  a  police  state.  To  this  very 
day  if  you  speak  out  against  the  Sandi- 
nista government  even  on  a  street 
comer,  you  can  get  thrown  in  Jail.  If 


you  go  to  church,  to  the  wrong 
church,  you  might  even  get  thrown  in 
the  Jail.  There  are  just  no  civil  liber- 
ties at  all  in  Nicaragua  today. 

Now,  the  gentleman  has  said.  well. 
then,  the  Contras  cannot  win  anyway. 
Even  If  it  is  not  o\a  purpose  to  over- 
throw the  government,  we  have  got 
the  Contras  In  there.  We  put  them  in 
there  and  they  are  not  doing  a  good 
Job  and  they  cannot  win,  so  maybe  we 
should  get  out. 

They  are  not  doing  a  good  Job,  be- 
cause we  did  put  them  in  there  and  we 
have  not  given  them  the  backup  sup- 
port that  we  should  have  been  giving 
them  over  the  last  2  years,  and  if  we 
did  give  it  to  them  and  if  we  do  give 
them  this  $100  million  package  and  if 
they  get  the  support  they  should  be 
given,  no.  they  are  not  going  to  over- 
throw the  government.  You  cannot 
have  both  sides  of  the  argument.  That 
is  not  what  they  were  intended  to  do 
in  the  first  place. 

The  purpose  of  being  there  is  to  put 
military  pressure  on  the  Sandinista 
government  so  they  cannot  concen- 
trate on  their  terrorist  camps  and 
their  airstrips  which  can  handle  any 
Soviet  aircraft,  and  their  harbors, 
which  can  handle  any  Soviet  ships,  so 
that  they  will  concentrate  on  internal 
turmoil  and  all  of  a  sudden  get  pres- 
sures from  without,  all  those  Conta- 
dora nations  and  those  neighboring 
countries  might  put  more  pressure  on 
them,  so  that  so  much  pressure  can  be 
brought  on  them  that  they  will  all  of  a 
sudden  relax  their  Marxist  totalitarian 
control  over  their  own  people  and 
their  neighbors  and  begin  to  follow 
through  with  those  promises  they 
made  in  1979. 

It  is  to  get  them  to  give  dialog.  The 
gentleman  says  that  we  have  not  nego- 
tiated with  them.  We  have  been  nego- 
tiating with  them  for  7  years.  Some- 
times they  say  we  walked  out,  and 
sometimes  we  say  they  walked  out. 
Most  of  the  time  they  walked  out. 

We  have  not  gotten  them  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Contras.  Now.  who  are 
the  Contras?  Well,  the  gentleman  says 
some  ex-Somoza  guys.  I  tell  the  gentle- 
man, the  Contras  are  people  who  want 
freedom  and  pluralism  and  democracy 
for  their  own  country. 

The  Contras  and  the  people  who  are 
working  with  them  who  are  not  part 
of  the  Contras  cannot  get  the  Sandi- 
nista government  to  acknowledge  their 
existence,  cannot  get  them  to  deliver 
on  those  promises  of  freedom,  and 
until  they  do,  the  only  alternative  for 
us  is  not  to  talk  to  a  closed  door  that  is 
slammed  In  our  face,  but  to  support 
the  Contras  to  get  them  to  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
When  was  the  last  time  we  had  bilat- 
eral negotiations  with  the  Sandinistas 
or  the  Nicaraguan  Government? 

Mr.  LIVINOSTON.  We  have  had  on- 
going negotiations  with  them  that  go 


on  to  this  day.  What  we  are  pushing 
for  today  is  a  verifiable  treaty  In 
which  they  will  live  up  to  the  prom- 
ises, not  only  that  they  made  to  the 
OAS,  but  also  to  the  Contadora  princi- 
ples, the  21  principles  which  include 
stopping  or  ceasing  to  be  aggressors 
against  their  neighbors,  which  include 
a  cease-fire  across  borders,  and  in- 
cludes relaxing  internal  controls  on 
their  own  people. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  But 
as  I  understand  part  of  the  Contadora 
hangup,  the  process  would  require,  at 
least  one  of  the  treaties  that  was  pro- 
posed would  require  the  removal  of  all 
foreign  military  presence  in  the 
region.  We  were  not  too  keen  about 
that.  We  have  got  some  heavy  invest- 
ments and  relatively  permanent  bases 
in  Honduras,  so  we  were  not  very  keen 
about  signing  a  peace  treaty  that 
would  require  us  to  remove  ourselves 
from  the  region. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further  on  that  very  point, 
the  thing  that  hung  up  that  particular 
agreement  was  verifiabllity.  We  could 
get  out,  we  could  pull  everybody  out 
that  we  were  supporting  and  there  was 
no  guarantee  that  they  were  going  to 
kick  out  the  Cubans,  the  Libyans,  the 
Soviets  or  any  of  the  folks  who  were 
supporting  them.  If  they  had  given  us 
a  viability  option,  there  might  have 
been  an  agreement  then. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well,  my  problem  is,  I  am  more  con- 
fused than  when  I  started  because  I 
thought  that  the  President  and  Pa^ 
rick  Buchanan  felt  that  this  Govern- 
ment was  a  cancer  on  the  landscape  of 
Central  America  and  must  be  removed, 
and  that  the  way  to  remove  it  was  to 
fund  with  another  $100  million  the 
Contra  soldiers  who  would  ultimately 
take  that  task  and  be  successful. 

The  gentleman  is  saying  that  that  is 
not  the  goal  at  all.  The  goal  really  is 
to  spend  $100  million  on  the  Contra 
soldiers  and  have  them  keep  the  San- 
dinistas busy  enough  internally  so 
that  they  cannot  export  terrorism  and 
that  they  will  then  relax  their  grip  on 
censorship  and  civU  liberties  and  so 
on. 

I  would  submit  this  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  at  least  some  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  why  the  press  censorship  and 
civil  liberties  have  been  restricted  sub- 
stantiaUy  is  partly  because  of  the 
Contra  soldiers.  I  assume  that  any 
country  that  is  under  attack  begins  to 
tighten  up  inside.  I  do  not  like  that  at 
all.  but  that  Is  pretty  much  what  has 
happened  in  Nicaragua. 

I  guess  my  response  to  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion  that  Contra  aid  is 
not  designed  to  overthrow  the  Sandi- 
nista government  Is  that  that  is  going 
to  be  real  disappointing  news  to  Pat- 
rick Buchanan. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman   \B    not    properly    rephrasing 
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either   Patrick   Buchanan's   nor   the 
President's  nor  my  position. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  are  sup- 
porting Contra  aid  who  believe  that 
the  Sandinista  government  will  never 
relax.  I  happen  to  believe  that.  I  do 
not  think  that  they  are  going  to  relax 
their  attitude  of  totalitarian  entrench- 
ment in  the  country  because  they  are 
a  Marxist  state  and  history  tells  us 
that  with  the  sole  exception  of  Grana- 
da there  has  never  been  a  Marxist 
state  which  has  gone  to  democracy. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  Let 
me  just  ask  the  gentleman  one  ques- 
tion about  that,  because  I  am  curious 
about  Marxist  states. 

No.  1,  would  the  gentleman  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment? And  if  so.  is  it  just  in  this 
hemisphere,  or  would  the  gentleman 
also  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  which  Is 
Communist? 

Mr.  LTVINGTON.  Well,  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  is  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  our  doorstep.  I  think  there 
is  a  difference  there.  Cuba  is  90  miles, 
but  it  is  an  island.  It  is  a  self-contained 
island  and  you  cannot  walk  back  and 
forth  there.  You  can  walk  from  Mana- 
gua. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well,  if  I  might  reclaim  my  time,  the 
difference  I  think  is  that  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  has  expressed  cer- 
tain friendships  with  us,  so  we  are  not 
concerned  whether  their  people  live 
under  a  democracy,  because  that  is  an 
admitted  Communist  state.  In  fact,  we 
are  so  enthused  about  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  that  the  most  conserv- 
ative President  of  this  century  sends 
an  emissary  to  China  to  say,  "We 
would  like  to  exchange  nuclear  power 
plant  technology  with  you  good 
friends  of  ours." 

Then  we  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  we  have  people  say  that 
the  reason  this,  that  or  the  other 
thing  is  bad,  is  because  it  is  Marxist. 

Now,  what  I  have  been  trying  to  un- 
derstand Is,  is  it  because  it  is  Marxist 
and  close,  or  is  it  just  because  it  is 
Marxist?  Because  if  everything  Marx- 
ist is  bad  or  if  that  always  portends  a 
threat  to  freedom,  and  it  might,  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  gentleman's 
answer,  then  we  need  not  only  to 
become  concerned  about  Nicaragua, 
but  we  need  to  be  concerned  about  a 
number  of  other  regions  in  the  world. 
Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Oh,  I  think 
Indeed  we  are  concerned  about  a 
number  of  other  regions  in  the  world: 
but  yes.  it  Is  because  it  is  Marxist  and 
close. 

The  problem  Is  that  we  cannot 
change  the  whole  world  overnight,  but 
doggone  it.  If  we  do  not  take  the  steps 
that  are  available  to  us  to  change  the 
things  and  the  conditions  that  are  ex- 
isting in  Central  America  on  our  door- 
step and  only  a  few  miles  from  our 
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southern  borders,  then  we  are  going  to 
be  creating  a  very,  very  serious  securi- 
ty threat,  not  only  for  our  neighbors. 
but  for  us. 

Red  China  can  be  Red  China  and 
will  be  Red  China  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  We  cannot  change  that.  We 
cannot  change  Soviet  Russia.  If  they 
want  to  live  in  a  Marxist  system  under 
their  own  misbegotten  form  of  totali- 
tarianism, then  they  will  Just  have  to 
survive.  We  cannot  change  that  either, 
but  we  can  change  Nicaragua  and  the 
peaceful  way  to  do  it.  the  most  peace- 
ful way  to  do  it,  the  way  to  avoid  the 
embargoes  that  the  gentleman  said  he 
wanted  to  utilize  with  American  troops 
or  the  plane  raids  or  the  air  raids  or 
aU  the  other  types  of  invasions  that 
the  gentleman  talked  about  when  he 
first  started  taliiing,  is  to  fund  the 
Contras  and  let  them  do  it  for  them- 
selves. They  are  Nicaraguans.  It  is 
their  problem.  They  are  prepared  to 
fight.  They  are  prepared  to  risk  their 
lives  and  possibly  die  in  the  name  of 
freedom. 

I  think  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  give 
them  a  little  wherewithal  right  now. 
then  we  are  indeed  risking  that  our 
own  boys  will  be  doing  it  latter. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  E>akota.  If 
the  gentleman  had  talked  to  folks  who 
have  been  attacked  by  the  Contra  sol- 
diers, if  the  gentleman  has  read  close- 
ly the  list  of  atrocities  committed  on 
both  sides,  including  the  Contra  sol- 
diers, the  gentleman  would  not  be  so 
quick  to  describe  it  as  a  peaceful  ap- 
proach. 

Now,  let  met  just  tell  the  gentleman 
that  my  analysis  of  all  the  people  that 
I  have  met  in  that  region  and  refugee 
camps,  about  the  Guatemala  border 
and  refugee  camps  on  the  Nicaraguan 
border,  the  people,  the  compasinos  out 
in  the  area  all  around  that  region, 
those  folks  are  hungry.  They  need 
education.  They  are  sick.  They  need 
help  desperately,  and  when  the  gentle- 
man says  we  need  to  change  things 
down  there,  I  say  amen.  Let  us  change 
them.  Let  us  change  them  the  right 
way. 

The  only  reason  I  do  not  support  the 
gentleman's  notion  of  sending  $100 
million.  $70  million  of  which  will  be 
guns,  is  that  will  not  change  them.  I 
guarantee  it  will  not  change  them  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  support  something 
that  is  going  to  fail. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  very  much  is 
to  support  something  that  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  those  human  beings  who  live 
there,  who  are  living  in  desperate  pov- 
erty, and  at  least  in  some  instances  the 
majority  live  in  this  desperate  poverty 
with  a  very  few  people  living  in  great 
plenty.  It  is  the  kind  of  opulence  you 
never  see  in  your  lifetime  that  a  few 
people  enjoy,  while  most  of  those 
people  are  desperately  poor.  That  is 
why  there  are  revolutions. 

In  fact.  Prank  Church  Just  before  he 
died  wrote  an  Op-Ed  piece  that  ap- 


peared here  in  town.  Frank  Church  I 
think  was  one  of  the  strong  thinkers 
on  foreign  policy.  There  are  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  I  think 
have  devoted  a  lot  of  their  time  to 
analyzing  foreign  policy,  and  I  like 
what  Prank  Church  had  to  say  about 
revolutions. 

He  said.  "As  long  as  countries  exist 
where  there  is  going  to  be  squalid  pov- 
erty for  the  many  and  opulent  wealth 
for  the  few,  there  wiU  be  revolutions. 
The  question  is  not  whether  there  will 
be  revolutions.  There  will." 

The  question  is  when  on  Earth  will 
this  country  learn  to  deal  with  revolu- 
tions in  an  appropriate  way?  Almost 
every  time  I  would  guess  that  a  coun- 
try casts  off  a  dictator,  as  Nicaragua 
did  with  Somoza.  a  dictator  largely 
bought  and  financed  by  us  and  pro- 
tected by  us,  almost  every  time  that 
happens  it  seems  to  me  inexorable 
that  that  coimtry  is  going  to  move  far- 
ther left  than  we  are  comfortable 
with.  So  when  it  moves  farther  left 
than  we  are  comfortable  with  in  the 
short  term  as  a  response  to  years  and 
years  of  dictatorship  and  oppression, 
then  we  tend  to  over-respond  the 
other  way. 

All  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  is  that  I  want  this 
Congress  to  take  action  to  deal  with 
Central  America,  but  I  want  the  action 
to  be  the  right  kind  of  action  that  ac- 
tually succeeds  for  this  country.  I  do 
not  want  to  send  any  more  money 
down  there  that  is  wasted.  I  do  not 
want  to  send  it  in  the  context  of  what 
is  a  peaceful  solution,  when  in  fact  it 
is  sending  more  guns  to  a  region  that 
is  already  fUled  with  too  many  guns  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Why  is  it  that 
the  gentleman  and  so  many  like  him 
support  the  revolution  against  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  support  the  revolution 
against  Somoza.  support  the  peaceful 
revolution  against  a  man  like  Marcos, 
all  of  whom  were  bad  people  and  who 
left  their  countries  in  poverty  and 
squalor,  which  the  gentleman  decries 
and  which  I  equally  decry,  why  is  it 
that  they  can  support  those  revolu- 
tions but  they  cannot  conceive  that 
there  also  can  be  an  equally  deep- 
seated  heartfelt  need  for  a  revolution 
against  the  Marxist  state?  That  is 
what  concerns  me. 

This  incident  that  has  arisen  in  the 
last  3  or  4  years  in  Nicaragua  is  like- 
wise a  revolution. 

What  does  the  word  Contra  mean?  It 
is  counter-revolutionary.  This  is  a  rev- 
olution against  a  revolution  gone  sour. 

The  revolution,  the  Junta,  the  totali- 
tarian small  greedy  group  of  people 
who  have  got  their  boot  on  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  and  who  rule  that  coun- 
try today  are  every  much  and  more  so 


the  despots  as  was  Marcos,  the  Shah 
and  Somoza,  only  they  are  much  more 
prevalent  in  their  use  of  power.  They 
are  controlling  the  schools.  They  are 
controlling  the  press.  They  are  con- 
trolling the  churches.  They  are  con- 
trolling not  Just  the  body,  the  physical 
being  of  the  people  under  their  domin- 
ion, but  their  souls.  They  are  trying  to 
uproot  them  from  reli^on,  trjring  to 
control  their  minds. 

Somoza  and  the  Shah  and  Marcos 
never  did  that  and  that  is  a  far  greater 
sin. 

Why  cannot  we  have  a  revolution 
against  them? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well,  the  Juxtaposition  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  used  is  appropriate,  but  I 
think  is  not  properly  placed. 

The  gentleman,  for  example,  and 
the  President  and  others,  have  been 
on  this  floor  consistently  asking  for 
more  money  for  Marcos  in  the  5  years 
that  I  have  been  here  and  I  have 
always  said  no.  I  do  not  want  to  send 
any  more  money  to  Marcos. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Or  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
fact  is  that  I  think  I  have  been  pretty 
consistent  on  that. 

The  question  is  not  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past.  I  mean,  I  have  dis- 
agreed with  sending  money  to  Marcos 
for  the  last  5  years.  In  fact,  I  was 
down  here  on  the  floor  on  the  military 
assistance  grants  last  year  trying  to 
freeze  them.  In  this  period  of  austeri- 
ty, everybody  wants  austerity,  and  this 
year  alone  the  President  says  a  33-per- 
cent increase  in  the  MAP  grants,  mili- 
tary armaments  to  the  Marcoses  of 
the  world. 

Now,  how  much  is  going  to  be  shoes 
and  furs  of  that  33-percent  increase? 
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I  have  been  down  here  last  year  and 
the  year  before  on  all  of  those  things, 
so  I  have  been  pretty  consistent  oppos- 
ing it  for  Marcos  and  I  oppose  it  for 
the  Contras.  But  again,  I  get  back  to 
the  central  point:  What  will  work? 
Why  is  it  that  Patrick  Buchanan. 
President  Reagan  and  you  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  know  what  will  work?  Tou 
have  been  to  Central  America,  prob- 
ably. Patrick  Buchanan  has  not.  I  do 
not  know  that  Ronald  Reagan  has. 

Why  is  it  that  you  know  what  will 
work,  but  the  neighbors  in  Central 
America  believe  your  approach  to  be 
wrong? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Simply  because 
we  have  a  track  record.  We  made  it 
work  in  El  Salvador.  We  have  a  democ- 
racy in  El  Salvador,  and  we  want  the 
same  thing  for  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  But 
why  do  the  neighbors  believe  it  wlU 
not  work,  if  you  think  it  is  such  a  good 
program? 


Mr.  LIVINOSTON.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  reraised  that.  He  raised 
that  earlier. 

There  has  been  a  Gallup  poll  in  the 
last  6  months  in  Costa  Rica,  Hondu- 
ras, El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala,  and 
the  results  of  that  Gallup  poll  showed 
that  the  vast  majority,  well  over  60 
percent  of  all  the  people  questioned  in 
the  poll  and  representing  their  coun- 
tries, believe  that,  yes,  the  United 
States  is  Interventionist  but  the 
United  States  is  far  preferable  than 
the  interventionist  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Cubans  and  the 
type  of  government  that  they  have 
put  together  in  Nicaragua. 

They  are  afraid  of  the  Government 
in  Nicaragua.  The  gentleman  asks  why 
does  the  leader  of  Costa  Rica  Just  re- 
cently make  the  statement  that,  well, 
they  are  not  so  bad;  we  would  be 
better  off  putting  all  that  money  in 
food  and  clothes  for  poor  people.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  that  guy,  the 
leader  of  Costa  Rica,  the  leader  of 
Honduras,  even  President  Duarte  in  El 
Salvador,  are  right  under  the  gun,  and 
if  they  come  out  too  publicly  against  a 
very  well  armed,  very  capable  Marxist 
state  that  has  the  full,  open  backing 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  without  any  bene- 
fit of  debate  like  the  gentleman  and  I 
are  engaging  in  today,  if  they  come 
out  and  make  hard  statements,  they 
could  find  a  terrorist  squad  in  their 
back  yard  the  very  next  day.  They 
could  be  assassinated. 

It  is  very  hard  for  them  to  make 
tough  decisions  and  tough  statements 
against  that  group  because  they 
cannot  stand  up  to  them.  They  do  not 
have  the  wherewithal  and  they  are 
not  confident  that  the  United  States 
will  back  them  up. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  So 
the  gentleman  is  saying  that  they  pri- 
vately support  you  but  publicly — 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  You  can  get  dif- 
ferent statements  from  those  fellows 
if  you  talk  to  them  in  private  than  if 
you  talk  to  them  in  public. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  say  with  great  respect  that  I  do  not 
believe  that.  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear 
where  the  neighbors  are  on  this  Cen- 
tral American  policy  of  ours.  I  think 
the  neighbors— and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man gives  less  credit  than  is  due  the 
newly  elected  President  of  Costa  Rica. 
I  think  the  new  President  of  CosU 
Rica  will  turn  out  to  be  a  very  strong 
democratic  leader  in  this  hemisphere, 
and  he,  I  believe  from  what  I  have 
read  and  what  I  have  heard,  genuinely 
believes  that  this  policy  of  sending  an- 
other $100  million  to  arm  the  Contras 
in  the  hills  is  a  wrongheaded  policy 
that  is  destined  not  to  work. 

He  said  it  very  clearly.  He  said,  "If 
you  have  $100  million  to  send  around, 
why  don't  you  send  it  down  here  in 
the  form  of  aid  that  helps  human 
beings  who  are  living  In  misery?" 


The  gentleman  might  say,  "Well,  he 
does  not  have  the  courage  to  speak  out 
publicly  because  of  threats." 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  He  does  not  have 
an  army. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  He 
does  not  have  an  army,  so  does  that 
mean  that  what  the  leader  of  Costa 
Rica  says  is  not  believable?  It  seems  to 
me  the  gentleman  gives  him  less  credit 
than  is  due.  I  think  he  is  going  to  turn 
out  to  be  an  important  leader  in  the 
hemisphere. 

All  I  say  is  that  it  is  not  Just  what 
the  leader  of  Costa  Rica  has  said.  All 
of  the  governments— ignoring  the  for- 
eign-policy-by-Gallup-poll  inference 
here— in  the  hemisphere  who  luiow, 
who  live  with  the  conditions  of  the 
region,  the  economic  conditions,  the 
military  conditions,  the  threat  of  that 
region,  I  think  generally  speaking 
have  made  Icnown  to  this  administra- 
tion, publicly  and  privately,  that  they 
think  our  approach  to  Central  Amer- 
ica is  not  going  to  solve  the  problems 
that  exist  in  Central  America. 

I  think,  as  one  Member  of  Congress, 
that  we  ought  to  pay  some  attention 
to  those  neighbors  and  do  what  we  can 
when  we  formulate  our  policy  in  con- 
cert with  what  they  think  can  work  in 
Central  America. 

The  gentleman  mentioned,  without 
using  the  word  "isolationism,"  which  I 
appreciated,  that  some  people  in  my 
part  of  the  country  tend  not  to  want 
to  do  anything.  I  serve  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger,  and  I  have 
been  very  active  in  the  response  to 
hunger  in  the  sub-Saharan  region  of 
Africa.  I  am  internationalist  when  it 
comes  to  using  what  we  have  in  such 
great  abundance  to  help  people 
around  this  world,  and  believe  in  that 
very  strongly. 

But  I  did  mention  on  the  floor  last 
week  that  the  President,  when  he 
talks  about  Central  America  ignores 
the  Central  America,  I  know,  Kansas, 
Iowa.  Nebraska,  and  North  Dakota, 
where  farmers  are  going  broke  because 
we  do  not  have  price  supports  that  are 
decent  enough  to  keep  them  in  busi- 
ness. Yet,  the  President  says,  "There 
is  another  Central  America  and  no 
price  is  too  high,  no  burden  is  too 
heavy  to  carry.  I  want  to  send  more 
and  more  money  down  there." 

I  was  Just  simply  making  the  point 
not  that  we  should  not  be  Involved,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  we  have  an  inter- 
est in  Central  America  and  need  to 
pursue  our  interest  in  that  region;  I 
Just  believe  that  we  ought  not  to  waste 
the  taxpayers'  money.  We  ought  to 
pursue  it  in  a  way  that  works. 

Mr.  LIVINOSTON.  The  gentleman 
has  eloquently  presented  his  case.  I 
would  submit  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  expenditure  of  $100  million 
in  Iowa  and  the  expenditure  of  $100 
million  in  Nicaragua  for  the  counter- 
revolutionaries, the  freedom  fighters. 


is  the  difference  between  freedom  and 
life,  and  simply  going  into  bankruptcy. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Issues  are 
comparable,  and  I  am  concerned  about 
it.  The  gentleman  has.  again,  ex- 
pressed his  point  of  view  eloquently, 
and  for  his  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  all 
of  us  in  the  United  States  and  all  of 
those  poor  people,  oppressed,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  I  hope  he  is  right.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  he  is  right.  I  hope  that  if 
we  do  not  give  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters  that  he  is  absolutely  right  and 
the  problems  will  be  resolved  between 
us  and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
without  any  bloodshed,  without  any 
imprisonment  or  torture  or  execu- 
tions. I  hope  he  is  right  and  that  all 
the  poor  people  will  be  fed. 

But  do  you  know  what?  I  do  not 
think  he  is.  and  that  frightens  me.  not 
Just  for  the  gentleman  and  for  me,  but 
for  all  of  our  children. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  think 
the  gentleman  expresses  very  well  his 
point  of  view  and  the  point  of  view  of 
many  people  who  are  pushing  us  very 
hard,  including  President  Reagan,  to 
support  his  $100  million  aid  package. 
If  I  believed  that  was  the  solution.  I 
would  not  spend  a  lot  of  time  worrying 
about  it;  I  would  Just  vote  for  it.  But 
because  I  believe  so  deeply  it  is  des- 
tined to  failure  and  destined  to  waste 
the  taxpayers'  money,  I  do  not  intend 
to  support  it  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
oppose  it. 

I  guess  in  the  final  analysis,  my 
sense  is  that  if  we  send  more  money  to 
promote  more  killing  in  that  region, 
and  that  is  what  will  happen,  I  think 
we  are  doing  a  great  disservice  to  the 
region  and  a  great  disservice  to  our- 
selves. I  think  that  generations  of 
Americans  to  come,  who  live  not  Just 
in  Louisiana  but  also  North  Dakota, 
and  who  want  to  see  a  stable  neighbor- 
hood down  in  the  Southern  part  of 
this  hemisphere.  I  think  will  be  well 
served  by  a  country  that,  through  its 
foreign  policy  initiatives,  puts  military 
intrusion  as  a  last  resort  rather  than 
as  a  first  resort. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  ought 
not  at  some  point  prepared  to  say  to 
the  Sandinistas,  "Here  is  the  line,  and 
if  you  cross  it  you  are  in  bit  trouble 
with  us  and  we  intend  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  this,  that  or  the  other 
thing."  There  are  those  kinds  of  lines 
that  we  need  to  draw  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  I  took  the  floor  today  only  be- 
cause I  am  concerned  about  the  rheto- 
ric, and  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  finds  as  much  concern 
In  the  statements  by  Mr.  Buchanan  as 
Ida 

It  is  absolutely  absurd  to  suggest 
that  anyone  who  sits  in  any  one  of 
these  chairs  is  a  Communist  dupe.  I 
think  the  language  used  by  the  White 
House's  Mr.  Buchanan  is  very  ill  ad- 
vised. I  understand  there  Is  a  reason 
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for  It,  there  Is  a  strategy  Involved  In  it, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  himself  is  very 
prone  to  use  that  kind  of  approach  to 
confrontation,  but  it  obstructs,  in  my 
Judgment,  constructive  and  useful 
debate  about  what  our  rational  and 
reasonable  policies  ought  to  be  toward 
that  region  of  the  world. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  conclude  by 
thanking  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana for  participating,  and  saying  once 
again  that  I  hope  the  American 
people,  and  I  hope  all  Members  of 
Congress,  will  listen  to  the  discussion 
about  what  the  threat  is  and  how  we 
ought  to  respond  to  it  and  attempt, 
through  that  process,  to  develop  a 
carefully  constructed  foreign  policy 
that  this  country  uses  to  further  our 
interests  in  Central  America,  and  most 
especially  uses  to  make  life  better  for 
people  who  live  in  that  region  who  are 
living  in  desperate  poverty. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  or  anyone 
here  to  describe  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  the  rural  reaches  of  Honduras 
or  Nicaragua  or  Guatemala.  The 
people  who  live  there  live  in  such  in- 
credibly desi>erate  poverty  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  describe  it  to  you. 
Amidst  all  that  poverty.  I  guess  Arch- 
bishop Romero,  just  before  he  was  as- 
sassinated, made  a  plea,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  plea  we  ought  to  remember  from 
time  to  time.  He  said,  "For  Grod's  sake, 
do  not  send  any  more  guns  down  here 
to  kill  people  with.  There  are  too 
many  gims  here  already.  Send  help 
that  helps  people." 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  what 
the  Soviets  cannot  do,  a  game  they 
cannot  win,  is  something  that  we  can 
do  and  we  can  prevail  at,  and  that  is 
sending  the  kind  of  help  we  have  in 
such  great  abimdance  and  great  sur- 
plus to  people  who  have  such  a  desper- 
ate need  for  it.  I  hope  that  in  the 
coming  year  the  lessons  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  designer  shoes  and  the 
furs  and  the  gold  bullion,  and  so  on, 
the  lessons  will  not  be  lost  on  us;  that 
when  we  construct  foreign  aid  pack- 
age, let  us  construct  a  package  that  is 
not  a  package  of  guns  as  a  first  resort 
but  only  as  a  last  resort.  Instead,  let  us 
mold  a  package  of  aid  that  helps 
people  eat  day  to  day,  helps  people  to 
learn  to  read,  helps  people  get  health 
care  for  their  sick  children  and  slch 
parents. 

If  we  develop  aid  packages  of  that 
nature,  we  could  help  strengthen  all  of 
Central  America  against  real  threats. 
and  I  think  have  a  Central  America 
with  neighbors  that  we  can  work  with 
and  be  proud  of  in  the  decades  ahead. 


a  1435 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  IN  NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RowLAHD  of  GeorgiEi).  Under  a  previ- 
ous order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Bfr.  LivniosTON]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Just  want  to  congratulate  the  preced- 
ing gentleman  on  his  statement.  He 
expressed  his  case  with  great  sincerity, 
and  I  regret  that  there  has  been  any 
question  of  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
hold  his  opinion.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  they  are  wrong,  and  I  believe  it 
with  all  my  heart,  but  that  does  not 
demean  their  right  to  express  their 
own  point  of  view.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  taking  out  this  special 
order  and  giving  me  time.  I  appreciate 
him  griving  me  time  to  respond  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  speak  on  the 
same  subject,  perhaps  not  as  eloquent- 
ly or  as  extemporaneously,  for  I  think 
that  this  is,  indeed,  a  very  serious 
matter  not  only  for  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  confront  this  week,  but  as  a  matter 
as  well  that  will  be  imposing  a  threat 
upon  not  just  Americans  as  people  in 
the  United  States,  but  as  people  on 
the  North  American  Continent  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  country  of  Nicaragua  is  under 
the  leadership  of  a  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship, in  my  opinion,  the  likes  of 
which  has  never  been  seen  before  in 
North  America  or  on  any  of  its  shores, 
in  any  of  its  countries.  It  does  indeed 
pose  a  threat  to  its  neighbors,  which 
we  are  one. 

Some  months  back,  almost  a  year 
back,  a  young  missionary  from  Utah,  a 
Mormon  missionary  by  the  name  of 
Wesley  Smith,  went  to  Nicaragua  after 
several  trips  and  concocted  a  report  on 
his  experiences  which  reflected  the 
violations  of  civil  rights  in  Nicaragua. 
Now  he  has  come  up  with  a  new 
report.  The  last  report  I  put  in  the 
Congressional  Record  some  many 
months  ago  when  he  first  brought  it 
back  with  him.  This  new  report  is  just 
on  one  aspect  of  the  violations  of  civil 
rights  in  Nicaragua.  It  deals  with  the 
holding  of  political  prisoners,  and 
frankly  there  are  a  lot  of  them  in  that 
country.  It  is  a  report  that  is  really 
hot  off  the  press.  It  is  by  this  young 
Mormon  missionary  who  has  come 
back  from  there  only  recently.  The 
date  of  the  report  is  March  13.  1986. 
just  last  week.  It  is  a  lengthy  report 
again  dealing  with  the  various  aspects 
of  the  prison  system  and  the  political 
imprisonment  of  people  in  Nicaragua. 
It  is  imprisonment  of  Nicaraguan  citi- 
zens. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  introduction, 
and  then  the  conclusion,  because  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  will  get  to  the  conclu- 
sion today.  But  they  will  pretty  well 
describe  the  content  of  the  whole 
report,  and  to  the  extent  that  I  can,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  content  as 
well. 

The  report  begins  in  the  introduc- 
tion demonstrating  that— 

Information  for  this  report  was  gathered 
over  a  3-year  period  involving  six  trips  to 
Nicaragua.  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica.  A 
report  on  the  Sandlnlsta  political  prison 
system   was  necessary   because   there   has 


been  a  severe  lack  of  Information  published 
on  the  situation  of  political  prisoners  inside 
Nicaragua. 

I  am  glad  also  to  point  out  that 
when  he  came  back  with  his  first 
report  about  living  conditions  in  Nica- 
ragua, I  pointed  out  to  him  at  the  time 
that  frankly  there  had  not  been  much 
written  about  what  was  going  on  in 
the  prisons.  So  he  kind  of  took  it  upon 
himself  to  find  out. 

He  says: 

Since  the  revolution  In  1979  the  Sandl- 
nlsta Government  has  transformed  the 
prison  system  Into  a  vast  network  of  politi- 
cal prisons.  According  to  accounts  from  ex- 
prisoners.  ex-Sandlnlstas.  Nicaraguan  de- 
fense lawyers,  and  relief  agencies  there  are 
approximately  11,000  to  13.000  political  pris- 
oners being  held  within  the  prison  network 
operated  by  the  Sandlnlsta  regime. 

There  are  four  major  prison  systems  func- 
tioning Inside  Nicaragua.  They  differ  in  ad- 
ministration, but  all  four  systems  are  ulti- 
mately controlled  by  the  General  Director- 
ate of  State  Security  and  are  Involved  In  the 
detention  and  Imprisonment  of  Nlcaraguans 
for  their  political  beliefs.  These  systems  are: 

1.  National  Penitentiary  System: 

2.  Prison  System  of  the  State  Secret 
Police; 

3.  Clandestine  Prison  System  of  State 
Secret  Police;  and 

4.  Labor  Camps  of  the  State  Secret  Police. 
In  addition,  the  Sandlnlsta  military  has  a 

network  of  conunand  posts  which  have  been 
used  as  prisons  when  other  regional  State 
Security  prisons  have  been  filled  to  capac- 
ity. We  received  numerous  accounts  of  pris- 
oners being  detained  for  months  at  a  time  In 
the  Central  Command  Post  In  Ocotal  as  well 
as  that  of  Nueva  Guinea. 

The  majority  of  the  Information  in  this 
report  was  compiled  from  personal  accounts 
of  Nlcaraguans  who  were  Imprisoned  by  the 
Sandlnlsta  government.  Since  each  prisoner 
saw  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  prison 
system  It  was  difficult  to  compile  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  Nicaraguan  system  solely 
from  their  experiences. 

Let  me  point  out  we  are  speaking 
about  Nicaragua.  To  many  people, 
that  may  be  an  enormous  country 
somewhere  in  the  South.  I  noted  earli- 
er it  is  only  about  1,000  to  1,100  miles 
to  the  South  as  the  crow  files  from  my 
hometown  of  New  Orleans,  LA.  More- 
over, it  is  a  small  nation  of  oiUy  3  mil- 
lion people.  That  is  three-quarters  of 
the  size  of  the  population  in  Louisi- 
ana. I  think  geographically  it  is  prob- 
ably about  half  the  size  of  Louisiana. 

However,  by  using  Independent  accounts 
from  ex-Sandlnlstas  who  worked  for  the 
Ministry  of  Interior,  stories  could  be  cor- 
roborated, and  consequently  a  clear  picture 
of  the  system  could  be  produced.  Accounts 
from  prisoners  on  the  Inside  are  corroborat- 
ed by  Nlcaraguans  who  knew  the  prison 
system  from  the  outside.  Including  human 
rights  leaders.  Red  Cross  workers  and  other 
relief  groups.  Although  these  people  had 
limited  access  to  the  realities  of  the  prison 
system  they  were  useful  In  providing  back- 
ground Information  on  prison  locations  and 
sizes. 

Exact  figures  on  numbers  of  prisoners  are 
impossible  to  obtain  because  within  the 
Penitentiary  System  visitors  are  seldom  al- 
lowed access,  prisoners  are  moved  constant- 
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ly  from  prison  to  prison,  and  prisoners  are 
Isolated  from  observing  the  whole  prison 
network  where  they  are  being  detained.  In 
addition,  no  one  Is  allowed  to  visit  the  pris- 
ons of  the  SandinlsU  State  Security  forces 
D.O.S.E.  The  clandestine  prisons  known  as 
"secured  houses"  are  run  by  the  State 
Secret  Police  and  are  only  known  from  the 
inside. 

I  would  simply  add  that  this  is  a 
report  about  the  prison  system,  the 
likes  of  which  has  never  appeared  In 
the  press  because  the  press,  while  they 
are  given  limited  access  throughout 
Nicaragua,  are  never  given  access  to 
the  prisons.  They  simply  do  not  go 
there.  They  do  not  write  about  It.  Out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  conditions  are  like  because  if 
a  reporter  is  assigned  by  a  major 
chain,  or  a  magazine,  or  a  TV  station 
to  go  to  Nicaragua,  he  wants  to  get  a 
story.  He  wants  to  write  something 
big,  and  if  he  writes  about  the  prison 
system,  he  gets  thrown  out  of  the 
country,  and  he  does  not  write  any 
more,  and  he  may  lose  his  Job.  So  he  is 
not  going  to  write  about  the  prison 
system. 

Wesley  Smith,  a  Mormon  mission- 
ary, did  write  about  the  prison  system, 
and  this  is  his  conclusion: 

Since  1979  the  SandinlsU  Government 
has  used  the  prison  system  as  a  means  to  in- 
timidate, control  and  subjugate  those  Nlca- 
raguans who  do  not  Ideologically  support 
them.  In  the  SUte  Security  prisons  Nlcara- 
guans are  tortured  into  accusing  themselves 
or  other  prisoners.  Such  accusations  serve 
as  evidence  in  Sandlnlsta  run  tribunals.  In 
such  tribunals  Nlcaraguans  are  condemned 
to  long  prison  terms  without  due  process  of 
law. 

With  the  exception  of  Cuba.  Nicaragua 
has  the  largest  population  of  political  pris- 
oners in  Latin  America  and  far  surpasses 
Latin  American  countries  in  the  number  of 
prisoners  relative  to  Its  population. 

The  gentleman  who  preceded  me 
right  here  at  this  podium  a  little  while 
ago  said  this  Is  not  that  bad  a  govern- 
ment. They  are  not  bad  compared  to 
Marcos,  and  not  bad  perhaps  com- 
pared to  the  Shah  and  to  Somoza.  Ir- 
respective of  the  fact  that  their  army 
in  numbers  may  be  10  to  20  times 
what  Somoza's  ever  waa.  certainly  10 
times  what  Somoza's  was,  let  us  talk 
about  Just  the  prison  system  that  has 
grown  up  In  Nicaragua  over  the  last 
few  years  and  which  supports  right 
now  to  this  very  day  9  new  magnlfl- 
cantly  constructed  prisons  to  house 
Nicaraguan  citizens,  9  brand  new  pris- 
ons In  a  state  of  3  million  people. 

D  1445 
These  are  brand  new  prisons.  That 
does  not  count  all  of  the  other  prisons 
that  had  already  existed  and  have  ex- 
isted over  the  last  few  years. 
He  begins:  The  Prison  System: 
There  are  three  types  of  prlaon  i ystems 
functioning    within    Nicaragua.    Although 
they  are  administered  by  different  organiza- 
tions the  final  decisions  on  prisoner  treat- 
ment and  prooeaM*  are  performed  by  the 


General    Department    of    SUte    Security 
[DG8E1. 

Political  prisoners  inside  Nicaragua  are 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  follow- 
ing systems:  the  National  Penitentiary 
System,  the  DGSE  Prisons,  the  Open  and 
Closed  Farm  Systems,  and  the  Clandestine 
Prison  System.  All  prisoners  In  Nicaragua 
fall  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Interior  directed  by  SandinlsU  Commander 
Tomas  Borge. 

ItATIOMAL  nailTZimARY  SYSTEM 

The  National  Penitentiary  System  houses 
approximately  8,000  prisoners.  These  Nlca- 
raguans have  been  Jailed  for  crimes  such  as 
stealing,  using  drugs,  and  murder.  The  Na- 
tional Penitentiary  System  also  holds  pris- 
oners accused  and  convicted  of  "attempu 
against  the  government". 

However,  accounu  which  we  have  received 
contradict  the  assumption  made  by  the  San- 
dinlsU Government.  The  Penitentiary 
System  Is  used  by  the  Department  of  SUte 
Security  to  deUln,  and  house  political  pris- 
oners. In  fact,  from  accounU  by  prisoners 
and  ex-Sandlnlstas  who  worked  within  the 
prison  system,  close  to  75  percent  of  all  pris- 
oners In  the  National  Penitentiary  System 
in  Nicaragua  fall  under  the  category  of  po- 
litical prisoners.  This  does  not  Include  those 
held  In  prisons  malnUlned  by  the  SUte  Se- 
curity Forces.  Political  prisoners  of  the  Na- 
tional Penitentiary  System  do  not  appear  on 
the  prison  rolls  as  "political"  for  two  major 
reasons: 

1,  According  to  the  SandinlsU  Govern- 
ment no  political  prisoners  are  being  held. 
Daniel  Ortega  has  stated  that  the  only 
Nlcaraguans  who  have  been  Jailed  for  politi- 
cal reasons  are  the  ex-Somoza  guardsmen. 
The  Sandinistas  say  those  guardsmen  were 
Jailed  for  crimes  they  committed  against  the 
people  while  In  power.  Those  Nlcaraguans 
charged  with  "counterrevolutionary"  activi- 
ties are  accused  of  crimes  against  the  state, 
and  according  to  the  SandinlsU  government 
no  longer  fall  under  the  title  of  prisoners  of 
conscience. 

3.  Hundreds  of  Nlcaraguans  have  been  ac- 
cused by  the  SUte  Security  of  committing 
common  crimes,  such  as  using  drugs,  when 
in  reality  they  were  imprisoned  for  not  sup- 
porting the  policies  of  the  Sandinistas.  They 
are  judged  by  regular  Judges  and  are  given 
long  sentences  for  supposed  criminal  acU. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  prisoners 
found  within  the  National  Penitentiary 
System  are  political  prisoners  branded  as 
common  criminals.  Within  this  system 
common  criminals  are  mixed  in  with  the  po- 
litical prisoners  to  demoralize  them. 

The  National  Penitentiary  System  com- 
prises seven  regions  and  three  special  zones 
as  follows: 

They  are  listed  in  here,  but  I  will  not  go 
into  detail. 

There  were  numerous  other  prisons  and 
labor  camps  which  were  mentioned  by  ex- 
prisoners,  but  which  I  could  not  gather  suf- 
ficient Information  to  adequately  describe 
them. 

OPCn  /UfD  CLOiD  PAXMI 

These  farms  are  run  by  the  National  Peni- 
tentiary System.  East  of  Managua  there  are 
six  such  farms  which  house  approximately 
450  prisoners.  Two  of  them  are  open  farms 
which  are  frequently  visited  by  the  press. 
The  other  four  are  closed  farms  where 
treatment  of  prisoners  Is  more  severe. 

D.a.S.I.  PKISOMS 

Prisons  of  the  General  Directorate  of 
SUte  Security  are  not  visited  by  anyone 
except  memben  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior. 


Compared  to  the  National  Penitentiary 
System  the  treatment  received  In  the 
D.G.S.E.  prisons  Is  more  severe  and  brutal. 
VlslU  by  family  members  are  seldom  per- 
mitted. 

The  construction  of  SUte  Security  prisons 
Is  patterned  after  the  Maximum  Security 
prison  in  Managua  called  "El  Chlpote".  The 
prisons  have  subterranean  cells  where  very 
little  air  and  no  light  enters.  Prisoners  are 
kept  In  isolation  In  those  cells  for  extended 
periods  of  time.  Since  these  prisoners 
almost  never  come  in  contact  with  the  out- 
side world  they  have  suffered  extreme 
abuses  relative  to  those  Inmates  of  the  Na- 
tional Penitentiary  System. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  known  SUte 
Security  Prisons,  their  location,  region  of 
control,  and  an  estimated  number  of  prison- 
ers. This  lUt  does  not  Include  the  clandet- 
tine  prisons  also  known  as  "security 
houses". 

Then  there  is  a  whole  list  of  those 
prisons  and  numbers  of  prisoners, 
numbering  almost  2.000. 

CtAIfDESTINt  nilSONS 

Throughout  Nicaragua  D.G.S.E.  has  clan- 
destine prisons  known  as  'security  housas". 
These  are  ranches  and  houses  which  were 
confiscated  by  the  SUte  Security  Forces 
and  which  now  are  used  as  prisons.  Prison- 
ers are  taken  to  these  locations  for  Interro- 
gation and  holding.  Prisoners  are  seldom 
able  to  locate  these  prisons  because  they  are 
taken  there  with  sacks  over  their  heads.  We 
documented  one  account  of  a  person  who 
had  an  opportunity  to  locate  the  house 
where  he  had  been  deUlned  and  tortured. 
The  house  U  located  on  the  road  leading  out 
of  Managua  to  Leon.  It  has  a  three  car 
garage  and  once  belonged  to  a  Somoza  sup- 
porter. It  was  confiscated  by  the  SandinlsU 
Government  after  the  1979  revolution. 

The  person  who  gave  the  following  ac- 
count cannot  be  described  because  he  still 
lives  Inside  the  country.  He  was  a  prisoner 
in  1984. 

"I  was  taken  from  prison  In  El  Chlpote 
one  night  to  a  house.  At  first  I  did  not  know 
where  It  was  because  bags  were  put  over  our 
heads  while  driving  in  the  Jeep.  They  lined 
us  up  in  the  back  of  the  yard  right  next  to 
the  swimming  pool.  Our  hands  were  tied 
behind  our  backs  and  they  would  walk  by 
and  push  us  into  the  pool  one  by  one.  They 
would  let  us  start  drowning  and  then  they 
would  pull  us  out  of  the  water  and  make  us 
confess  of  our  "counterrevolutionary"  ac- 
tivities as  we  gasped  for  breath.  On  one  oc- 
casion when  they  pulled  me  out  of  the  pool 
my  blind  came  off  and  I  noticed  the  road 
which  passed  by  the  house.  It  Is  a  big  house 
located  right  ouUlde  of  Managua  on  the 
road  which  leads  to  Leon." 

Carlos  Garcia  was  arrested  In  May  of  1980 
and  spent  1,040  days  In  prison.  He  had  been 
accused  of  being  an  agent  for  the  CIA  and 
of  plotting  to  overthrow  the  SandinlsU  gov- 
ernment. He  was  taken  to  Bute  Security 
clandestine  houses  In  Managua  on  several 
occasions.  He  remembered  noticing  another 
man  who  they  had  In  one  of  the  houses 
where  he  was.  The  man  was  naked  and  had 
been  placed  inside  a  refrigerator. 

The  chapter  entitled,  "Indiscrimi- 
nate Imprisonment"; 

The  SandinlsU  mlllUry  along  with  SUte 
Security  Forces  have  Indiscriminately  lm> 
prisoned  political  opponenU  of  the  Sandi- 
nlsU government  since  the  beginning 
months  of  1980.  Since  the  SandinUU  gov- 
•nunent  suspended  all  civil  righU  in  Octo- 
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ber  1985  there  have  been  maas  arrests  In  the 
dtles  of  Estell,  Matagalpa.  Julgalpa,  and 
Nueva  Segovia. 

Nlcaraguan  civilians  are  accused  of  vari- 
ous types  of  activities  considered  dangerous 
to  the  security  of  the  nation.  People  who 
have  been  randomly  Imprisoned  come  from 
all  areas  of  Nicaraguan  society.  They  are 
mostly  peasant  farmers,  but  hundreds  of  re- 
ligious leaders,  political  opposition  leaders, 
labor  unionists,  and  street  vendors  have 
been  imprisoned  as  well  under  the  accusa- 
tion of  piartlclpatlng  or  conspiring  to  partici- 
pate in  "counterrevolutionary  activities". 

Joaefa  Larquin  Lacayo  fled  with  her 
family  from  a  town  near  the  Bocay  River  in 
Nicaragua  on  May  30.  1983  after  her  two 
sons  were  imprisoned  by  the  Sandinista 
regime.  Her  story  Illustrates  the  general 
policy  of  unwarranted  imprisonment  by  the 
Sandinista  military  and  State  Security 
Forces. 
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She  sasrs: 

"My  two  sons,  Isais  Dormo  Jarquin  and 
Neomicio  Dormo  Jarquin,  were  going  to 
work  on  a  farm  and  they  were  captured  and 
imprisoned.  They  were  heading  for  a  ranch 
called  Santa  Teresa  where  they  were  going 
to  work  and  when  they  were  captured  they 
were  taken  to  the  prison  in  Jinotega.  They 
were  imprisoned  only  because  they  wanted 
to  work  for  somebody  instead  of  the  govern- 
ment cooperatives.  They  spent  one  night  in 
Jinotega  and  the  next  day  they  were  carried 
off  to  Matagalpa.  The  torture  they  received 
there  was  tremendous.  They  were  there 
only  38  days,  but  when  they  released  them 
you  could  tell  they  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
because  they  were  so  skinny.  My  son  Neomi- 
cio had  an  inflammed  stomach,  and  only  a 
few  days  after  he  was  released  he  died.  Two 
months  later  we  left  Nicaragua." 

RZVOLUnORARY  SUPFOBT 

Unwarranted  imprisonment  has  been  used 
as  a  mechanism  to  control  and  intimidate 
Nicaraguans  who  do  not  openly  support  the 
Sandinista  regime.  Massive  arrests  have 
been  conducted  In  the  rural  areas  of  the 
country  since  October  of  1985.  However,  in- 
discriminate detentions  and  arrests  are  com- 
monplace In  cities  such  as  Managua  a  well. 

A  common  practice  by  the  State  Security 
Police  Is  to  distribute  clUtlons  to  political 
and  religious  leaders.  The  person  receiving 
the  citation  Is  required  to  present  himself  at 
the  maximum  security  prison  known  as  El 
Chipote  or  Las  Casa  «50.  Since  80  percent 
of  all  those  cited  are  detained  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  able  to  create  a  high  level  of  intimi- 
dation among  the  opposition. 

On  March  5. 1985  two  men  who  I  had  con- 
tacted had  received  citations  to  appear  the 
next  day  at  La  Casa  *50.  Since  that  time 
one  has  been  released  and  we  have  received 
no  information  on  the  other.  (See  Appendix 
for  two  examples  of  citations.) 

Denlse  Correa  is  from  Yall.  Department  of 
Jinotega.  He  was  arrested  on  two  different 
occasions  for  not  attending  Sandinista  De- 
fenae  Committee  meetings. 

"Every  time  I  was  taken  prisoner  they 
told  me  it  was  becatise  I  hadn't  attended  the 
meetings  and  so  I  must  be  a  Contra.  The 
Banrtlniatjui  would  have  tbeae  meetings  in 
the  local  communities  and  If  one  didn't 
attend  his  name  was  taken  down.  Since  our 
family  never  attended  we  were  on  their  bad 
lilt  and  were  accused  of  being  Contras." 

Denlae  was  arrested  twice.  The  first  arrest 
took  place  on  March  18.  1983.  He  was  then 
iicprlaoned  for  36  days. 


"Six  Sandinistas  arrived  at  our  farm  and 
arrested  me  and  my  two  brothers.  We  were 
taken  to  the  Central  Command  prislon  in 
Ocotal  where  we  stayed  two  days.  FYom 
there  they  sent  us  to  the  State  Security 
Prison  In  Esteli  known  as  La  Barranca'. 
During  the  first  night  I  was  Interrogated 
three  times. 

"They  tried  to  force  me  to  say  I  collabo- 
rated with  the  counterrevolution.  If  you  did 
you  were  given  30  years  [Imprisonment]. 
They  constantly  tlireatened  to  execute  us. 
They  gave  us  one  small  scoop  of  beans 
mixed  with  rice  and  we  got  that  twice  a  day. 
The  cell  we  were  in  was  all  concrete  without 
any  window.  The  cell  was  about  ten  feet  by 
three  feet.  I  shared  the  cell  with  three 
others.  The  toilet  was  a  hole  in  the  ground 
and  we  had  it  in  the  same  cell  so  that  the 
others  prisoners  were  present  when  I  used 
the  batliroom.  They  released  us,  but  threat- 
ened us  not  to  tell  anyone  about  our  treat- 
ment. That  is  why  I'm  not  using  my  real 
name." 

The  second  arrest  occurred  on  November 
5,  1982.  Denise  spent  five  months  in  Ocotal. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  La  Chacara  on 
April  6,  1983,  where  he  spent  nine  months. 

"They  had  me  in  the  Command  prison  in 
Ocotal  for  five  months.  During  that  time 
there  were  about  160  of  us  in  prison.  After 
five  months  they  sent  us  to  the  prison  La 
Chacara  in  EsteU.  In  La  Chacara  there  were 
about  the  same  amount  of  prisoners  as  in 
Ocotal.  We  lived  in  large  galleries  and  there 
were  three  of  them.  I'm  not  sure  how  many 
were  In  the  other  galleries,  but  there  were 
about  160  in  ours  and  they  were  all  classi- 
fied as  CR  [counterrevolutionaries]  by  the 
Sandinistas.  I  was  with  another  friend  of 
mine  names  Jesus  Vanegas,  but  the  rest 
were  from  other  parts  of  the  country." 

mLTTART  DSAIT 

Youth  who  are  captured  by  the  State 
Secret  Police  or  the  Sandinista  Military  are 
imprisoned  for  not  serving  in  the  People's 
Militias  or  the  Regular  Army.  Many  youth 
are  not  only  Imprisoned  for  their  religious, 
or  political  opposition  to  the  military  draft, 
but  also  are  accused  as  counterrevolutionar- 
ies merely  because  they  do  not  wish  to  fight 
the  rebel  groups  known  as  Contras.  Those 
few  who  do  go  before  a  Judge  are  given  long 
sentences,  while  the  rest  are  threatened 
with  10  to  30  years  Imprisonment. 

RELIGIOUS  PKRSKCUnOIf 

In  October  and  November  of  1985  massive 
arrests  took  place  throughout  Nicaragua  In 
which  the  State  Security  Forces  rounded  up 
religious  leaders  and  interrogated  them. 
However,  from  accounts  It  appears  that  a 
policy  of  imprisoning  people  because  of 
their  religious  beliefs  has  existed  since  1980. 
Especially  In  the  rural  areas  religious  lead- 
ers and  members  receive  brutal  treatment 
as  prisoners  of  conscience. 

Celestino  Navarro  Clsneros,  19.  is  from  a 
town  called  United  Nations  in  Nueva 
Guinea.  Department  of  Zelaya.  He  was  im- 
prisoned on  January  11,  1985  for  his  reli- 
gious beliefs. 

""We  were  farmers  but  the  government 
had  decreed  that  one  must  serve  in  what 
they  call  Patriotic  Military  Service.  Since  I 
am  with  the  Assembly  of  Ood  I  was  not  will- 
ing to  arm  myself  so  they  grabbed  me  on 
January  11  of  last  year  [1985]  and  I  was  in 
JaU  for  39  days.  When  we  were  in  the  middle 
of  a  celebration,  llstemlng  to  the  word  of 
Ood,  and  they  took  me  from  the  meeting. 
The  next  day  they  sent  me  to  the  main  mili- 
tary post  In  Nueva  Guinea.  I  and  one  other 
Assembly  of  God  member,  Rafael  Vargas, 


were  taken  to  the  command  center  with  five 
other  boys.  The  other  five  decided  to  go 
with  the  Sandinistas  instead  of  being  Jailed. 
They  told  us  two  that  in  the  prison  they 
would  make  us  change  our  minds  about  not 
Joining  the  military  service.  We  were  not 
kept  in  the  common  prison,  but  rather  they 
had  us  in  the  State  Security  cells  as  if  we 
were  Contras.  They  kept  telling  us  ttiat  one 
of  these  days  we  would  wake  up  dead.  They 
then  took  us  to  a  military  base  for  training 
and  after  we  gained  their  confidence  we 
found  a  way  of  escaping  and  passed  over  to 
tills  side  (CosU  Rica)." 

Ovett  Majla  Reyes  lived  in  the  rural 
southern  area  of  Nicaragua  known  as  El 
Castillo.  He  witnessed  the  imprisonment  of 
his  25  year  old  friend  Marcos  Casco  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1985. 

"My  friend  and  I  were  Evangelic  members 
and  for  that  reason  we  did  not  want  to  take 
up  arms  •  •  •" 

*  *  *  These  cells  are  heremetically  sealed 
and  have  no  light.  We  have  received  ac- 
counts that  many  of  them  have  tubes 
coming  down  from  the  ceiling  where  the 
prisoner  must  breath  to  get  sufficient 
oxygen. 

Alvaro  Qulntero  Cema.  a  religious  leader, 
was  Imprisoned  for  17  days  In  October  of 
1985  for  religious  reasons.  To  insure  his 
safety  no  more  personal  information  on  him 
can  be  released.  He  is  still  in  Nicaragua.  The 
following  is  his  accoimt: 

"They  took  me  to  El  Chipote  and  put  me 
into  a  cubicle  for  what  must  have  been  one 
hour.  You  could  hardly  breathe  in  the  cell 
and  it  was  pitch  black.  They  then  took  me 
out  and  interrogated  me.  I  was  placed  Into  a 
larger  cell  later  on.  During  the  days  I  sweat- 
ed It  was  so  hot  and  in  the  night  the  cells 
got  real  cold.  Diiring  the  night  I  could  hear 
the  screams  and  cries  of  women  coming 
from  the  other  cells." 

In  case  somebody  is  Just  beginning 
to  listen  to  us,  we  are  talking  about 
the  prison  system  in  Nicaragua  today. 

This  is  a  system  that  has  grown  up 
under  the  Sandinista  Government 
over  the  last  7  years  since  they  have 
been  in  power  and  since  they  have 
been  continuously  supplied  and  resup- 
plied  by  the  Soviet  empire,  the  Soviet 
Government,  the  Cubans. 
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They  use  this  prison  system  to  sup- 
press, not  their  neighbors  in  Central 
America,  but  their  own  people.  And 
the  estimate  by  this  account,  written 
by  a  Mormon  missionary  by  the  name 
of  Wesley  Smith,  is  that  some  11,000 
or  13,000  prisoners  are  political  prison- 
ers, and  are  there  for  political  reasons 
only  in  this  present  prison  system.  He 
is  describing  the  torture  sysem  of  the 
La  ChlQuita  type  of  imprisonment. 

Such  torture  has  been  used  repeatedly  on 
prisoners  to  break  their  resistance  to  the  in- 
terrogators. In  the  more  r\iral  areas,  physi- 
cal torture  is  used  to  force  prisoners  to  con- 
fess. 

Carmen  del  Socorro  Peters  Vargas  is  from 
a  small  town  on  the  outskirts  of  **«"T!a 
She  was  raped  by  seven  SUte  Sectirity  offi- 
cials while  in  the  Maximiitn  Security  prison 
in  Managua  called  "El  Chipote".  Although 
she  had  previously  placed  her  aocuaatlon 
before  the  Nlcaraguan  Permanent  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  CPDH,  we  were  able 


to  obtain  additional  information  by  Inter- 
vlevlng  her. 

The  following  is  her  account,  and 
rather  than  read  the  whole  thing,  be- 
cause this  particular  one  is  a  little  raw, 
I  think  I  am  going  to  Just  briefly  go 
over  it. 

She  does  give  an  accounting  of  being 
hit  in  the  ribs  and  In  the  stomach  as 
she  Is  placed  in  prison  for  "counterrev- 
olutionary" activities.  They  forced  her 
to  take  pills.  They  injected  her  with 
drugs.  She  was  In  a  conscious  and  se- 
miconscious state  from  time  to  time. 

Carmen  was  threatened  with  losing  her 
life  if  she  told  anyone  of  her  experience  and 
so  her  first  accusation  to  the  CPDH  on 
March  23,  1984  omitted  many  deUlls  of  her 
torture.  The  second  report  Included  the  Inci- 
dent of  the  rape  but  omitted  several  pen»on- 
al  details  which  occurred  during  the  rape. 

Alvaro  Baldizon  was  an  Internal  investiga- 
tor in  the  SUte  Secret  Police  who  received 
personal  orders  from  Tomas  Borge.  He  told 
us  of  the  Vargas  case  which  he  had  person- 
ally investigated.  Baldizon  mentioned  specif- 
ic details  of  the  rape  and  treatment  of 
Carmen  which  he  had  received  from  those 
involved  in  her  torture. 

Since  he  was  sent  personally  by  Tomas 
Borge  to  investigate  the  Incident,  the  State 
Security  officials  felt  confident  In  telling 
the  truth  to  him.  He  told  of  specific  Inci- 
dents which  had  never  been  revealed  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Permanent  Commission  on 
Human  Righto.  CPDH.  by  Carmen,  but 
which  came  out  in  the  course  of  our  inter- 
views with  her.  She  specifically  remembered 
Baldizon  arriving  at  her  home  to  Interview 
her  and  ask  her  questions.  Their  stories  cor- 
roborated one  another. 

Nicolas  Agullar  Ortega,  30,  is  from  La 
Fonseca,  Department  of  South  Zelaya, 
Nueva  Guinea.  He  left  Nicaragua  on  Novem- 
ber 4.  1985.  On  July  16, 1983  he  was  arrested 
and  tortured  in  a  SUte  Security  prison  in 
Nueva  Guinea  known  as  El  Cascal. 

His  account  is: 

The  CDS  made  the  accusation  that  we 
were  Contras  so  we  were  taken  from  the 
farm  we  had  and  imprisoned.  They  first 
took  an  uncle  of  mine.  They  kept  him  from 
eating  and  drinking  and  beat  him.  His  name 
is  Jacobo  Agullar.  I  fled  from  the  farm  In  La 
Fonseca  but  they  captured  me  in  Nueva 
Guinea.  They  took  me  to  the  prison  called 
El  Cascal. 

While  there  I  was  forced  to  stand  up  In  a 
small  cell.  There  was  a  tank  of  salt  water 
above  my  cell  and  water  was  dropped  on  my 
head.  There  were  about  90  people  In  the  cell 
during  that  time.  They  gave  us  nothing  to 
eat  and  when  the  family  would  bring  us 
meat  they  waited  until  the  maggoU  started 
eating  it,  then  they  would  give  it  to  us.  We 
bad  to  eat  it  anyway  or  we  would  starve. 
The  first  8  days  they  gave  me  nothing  to 
eat.  There  were  no  battirooms,  not  even 
holes  in  the  floor  so  we  had  to  use  the  floor 
of  the  prison.  The  only  light  in  the  cells  was 
what  they  brought  in  artificially. 

I  am  not  trying  to  shock  thla  audi- 
ence. I  am  trying  to  tell  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  what 
the  prison  conditions  are  like  in  Nica- 
ragua today,  what  the  conditions  are 
that  Nlcaraguan  citizens  who  have 
been  accused  of  political  crimes— not 
regular  crimes,  but  political  crimes- 
have  to  face  day  in  and  day  out.  This 


is  the  benevolent  Sandinista  Govern- 
ment, which  is  armed  and  supplied  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  tune  of  almost 
half  a  billion  dollars  last  year.  And 
this  has  particular  bearing  on  this 
debate  that  we  are  engaging  in  over 
the  next  few  days  until  we  have  the 
vote  on  Thursday. 

PUSOH  COKDinOllS 

The  prison  conditions  Inside  Nicaragua  for 
the  political  prisoner  endanger  his  physical 
health  and  mental  well-being.  AccounU  of 
Nicaraguans  who  were  imprisoned  explain 
that  the  SandlnlsU  government  has  inten- 
tionally instituted  policies  to  deny  basic  ne- 
cessities to  the  prisoner  which  would  Insure 
his  physical  and  emotional  well-being  while 
in  prison. 

The  Intolerable  prison  conditions  stem 
from  two  main  sources:  the  physical  make- 
up of  the  prisons  and  the  treatment  the 
prisoners  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Sandl- 
nlsU government.  The  following  list  de- 
scribes some  of  the  most  common  abuses 
taking  place  inside  the  system  today. 

This,  by  the  way,  again  a  report 
from  a  Mormon  missionary,  a  report 
dated  only  March  13. 1986: 

DAIIKCXLLS 

Prisoners  have  been  detained  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time  in  cells  which  have  little  or  no 
light.  Often  these  cells  are  underground. 

OVERCKOWDIMO 

Cells  in  the  prison  called  La  Modelo 
housed  one  person  during  the  Somoza 
regime.  "Those  same  cells  now  house  any- 
where from  4  to  7  political  prisoners.  In 
prisons  such  as  the  Zona  Franca,  from  80  to 
80  prisoners  are  kept  In  one  large  cell. 

Within  the  cell  they  must  sleep  in  a  sit- 
ting position  or  leaning  against  the  walls  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  space  given  them, 

UKS/UflTAXT  COIfDinOIfS 

During  solitary  confinement  prisoners  are 
placed  In  small  cells  which  have  only  a  hole 
for  a  toilet.  Many  prisoners  deacritw  the 
odor  of  these  cells  u  unbearable  because  of 
the  fumes  which  enter  the  cells  through  the 
sewage  holes.  In  addition.  It  is  very  conunon 
for  the  sewage  to  back  up  and  spill  into  the 
ceU  Itself,  creating  severe  health  problems 
for  the  prisoners  inside.  Prisoners  are  given 
neither  toilet  paper,  nor  soap,  and  In  many 
prisons  are  made  to  wear  the  same  un- 
washed clothes  for  months  at  a  time. 

WITRBOLDIIIO  FOOD 

An  avenge  meal  for  a  political  prisoner 
conslsU  of  one  scoop  of  rice  and  beans  twice 
a  day.  In  addition  certain  basic  foods  such 
as  fruit  and  vegeUbles  are  denied  the  pris- 
oners even  when  they  are  available.  The  few 
who  are  permitted  to  visit  family  members 
In  prison  are  prohibited  from  bringing  fruit 
or  salt— something  which  the  prlaonen 
never  receive.  Prisonen  describe  how  bicar- 
bonate Is  put  In  the  beans  and  rice  so  that 
prisoners  appear  full  and  healthy,  when  in 
reality  they  are  starving  to  death. 

I  think  that  is  absolutely  significant, 
and  I  am  going  to  read  it  again. 

Prisoners  describe  how  bicarbonate  is  put 
In  the  beans  and  rice  so  that  prisoners 
appear  full  and  healthy,  when  in  reality 
they  are  starving  to  death. 

Celestino  Navarro  Is  from  the  town  called 
United  Nations  in  the  Department  of 
Zelaya  He  was  Imprisoned  In  Nueva  Guinea 
in  January  of  1986.  We  received  many  ac- 


oounU  of  prisons  in  that  arsa  which  eor* 
roborate  his  story. 

"'I  spent  ten  days  in  the  Command  Post  in 
Nueva  Guinea.  They  Interrogated  us  for 
hours  at  a  time  and  then  they  returned  us 
to  our  cell.  In  these  cells  there  was  no  light 
and  I  was  always  soaking  wet.  There  was  a 
hole  in  the  cell  which  we  used  for  a  toilet. 
They  had  some  old  sacks  and  that  Is  what 
we  slept  In." 

Jose  Rivera.  33  years  old,  left  Nicaragua  in 
December  of  1984.  He  was  Imprisoned  In  La 
Modelo  and  describes  his  treatment  there. 
Although  he  was  accused  of  being  a  Somoaa 
Guardsman  no  evidence  was  ever  presented 
against  him. 

"The  treatment  one  receives  In  La  Modelo 
Is  very  severe.  They  don't  let  you  sleep. 
When  you  are  lying  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  they  throw  water  on  you  and  take 
you  out  for  Interrogations.  I  and  other  pris- 
oners believe  they  have  killed  many  prison- 
ers because  they  are  taken  out  for  interro- 
gations and  they  never  return.  They  had 
never  Judged  me  for  any  crime  because  they 
said  there  were  too  many  prisoners  to  Judge 
Immediately.  I  was  In  Jail  for  two  years  and 
never  saw  a  Judge." 

D  1515 
In  terms  of  international  Image: 
Although  the  prison  system  in  Nicaragua 
Is  closed  to  the  public  and  the  International 
press,  there  are  Instances  when  the  media 
and  relief  organizations  are  given  access  to 
certain  aspecu  of  the  prison  system.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  prisons  they  visit  and  the  situ- 
ations they  encounter  does  not  represent 
what  the  vast  majority  of  the  political  pris- 
oners experience  In  Nicaragua. 

The  Open  Farm  system  between  Managua 
and  Tlpltapa  Is  a  good  example  of  the 
maimer  In  which  the  SandlnlsU  Govern- 
ment has  misled  the  International  press  In 
describing  the  conditions  of  the  prisonen. 

Mr.  DiLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Delay.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
alise that  TipiUpa  is  the  Somoaa 
prison  that  has  been  tripled  in  slae  by 
the  Sandinista  government? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  did  not  know 
that. 

Mr.  DiLAY.  Somoaa  had  one  gener* 
ally  known  prison,  Tlpltapa,  and  an- 
other little  private  secret  police  one.  2 
in  all  of  Nicaragua,  where  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  0  state  security  prisons 
and  11  government  prisons  and  a  Jail 
in  every  city  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  In  a  nation  of  S 
million  people. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  That  Is  20  prisons  In  a 
nation  the  site  of  the  Hotiston-Oalves- 
ton  area  metroplex. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  gentleman 
Is  absolutely  correct.  I  know  he  was  In 
Nicaragua  Just  this  weekend,  and  I 
know  he  has  seen  some  of  which  we 
talk  about. 

This  is  a  report  from  a  Mormon  mlt* 
slonary  who  has  done  a  series  of  re- 
ports of  his  vlslU  and  Investlffatlve  re- 
porting In  Nicaragua,  and  he  oonflrmt 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 
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I  was  Just  talking  about  Tlpitapa 
and  describing  the  open  farm  system. 
Now,  we  have  gone  into  the  atrocities 
of  the  closed  farm  system,  but  for  the 
international  press  the  open  farm 
system,  of  which  there  is  one  in  Tlpi- 
tapa, is  a  good  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Sandlnista  government 
has  mislead  the  international  press  in 
describing  the  conditions  of  the  pris- 
oners. 

There  are  two  Open  Farms  where  the 
prisoners  are  allowed  to  move  about  freely 
and  are  allowed  visitors  on  a  regular  basis. 
They  are  usually  prisoners  who  are  finish- 
ing up  their  sentencing  and  have  a  good 
record  with  the  Sandinistas. 

However,  the  prisoners  from  these  open 
farms  say  they  are  repeatedly  threatened. 
They  are  told  that  if  they  attempt  to  escape 
their  families  will  be  taken,  imprisoned  and 
punished,  for  their  crimes.  In  effect,  they 
aay  their  families  are  kept  hostage  while 
they  serve  out  their  sentences.  In  addition 
the  CPDH  has  noted  that  for  the  total 
prison  population  very  small  numbers  of 
prisoners  are  actually  In  these  farms. 

"No  international  relief  agency  or  media 
are  allowed  to  visit  the  prisons  of  the  State 
Security.  Those  reporters  given  access  to 
prisons  belonging  to  the  National  Peniten- 
tiary System  are  permitted  only  limited 
access  to  prisoners  and  prison  facilities.  For 
example  during  interviews  with  prisoners 
reporters  are  in  the  presence  of  prison  au- 
thorities and  most  prisoners  are  selected  by 
the  Jailers  themselves." 

The  point  of  the  writer  is  that, 
simply,  the  international  media  does 
not  get  to  see  the  truly  horrendous 
condition  in  the  worst  prisons,  which 
are  many. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
we  met  in  our  trip  to  Managua  with 
the  Permanent  Huiman  Rights  Com- 
mission. The  people  on  this  commis- 
sion live  in  Mtmagua.  They  are  not 
funded  by  any  government.  They  re- 
ceive private  funds,  and  they  confirm 
the  gentleman's  report  about  these 
two  open  farm  system*'. 

One  thing  this  report  does  not  say, 
though,  is  that  those  inmates  on  the 
open  farm  prisons  got  to  those  prisons 
by  being  informants,  good  behavior, 
doing  the  things  that  the  Sandinistas 
require  them  in  the  other  prisons. 
They  get  there  by  doing  those  kinds  of 
things.  And  then  when  groups  are 
brought  to  these  prisons,  they  usually 
have  real  nice  things  like  singalongs 
and  family  picnics,  and  it  looks  like, 
probably,  one  of  the  model  Federal 
prisons  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LTVINOSTON.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  saying,  in  essence,  is  that 
people  on  the  open  farms  are  those 
who  have  been  conditioned  to  do  and 
say  exactly  what  the  Sandinistas  want 
them  to  do  and  say,  otherwise  they  go 
to  the  much  worse  and  much  more 
severe  prisons. 


Here    is    an    example    of    another 

person: 

Eugenio  Membreno  is  one  of  the  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  the  Independent  labor 
imion  Nicaraguan  Central  Workers  Union, 
CTN.  He  was  imprisoned  on  three  separate 
occasions  and  was  made  to  appear  before 
the  international  media. 

This  is  his  report: 

"We  always  knew  when  the  Journalists 
would  arrive  because  we  started  receiving 
good  attention.  They  permitted  us  to  wash 
our  clothes  and  those  who  had  none  were 
given  some.  On  certain  occasions  they  put 
bicarbonate  in  our  food  so  our  stomaciis  ap- 
peared full.  You  could  never  speak  to  a  Jour- 
nalist even  if  you  trusted  him  because  the 
guards  were  always  In  their  presence.  When- 
ever the  Journalists  did  ask  questions  we  of 
course  said  nothing.  Others  felt  pressured 
to  say  the  food  was  good  and  so  they  did. 

"On  one  occasion  when  I  was  in  the  prison 
in  Chinandega  the  prison  officials  brought 
us  some  brand  new  athletic  outfits.  We  were 
told  that  we  were  going  to  play  volleyball 
and  we  of  course  accepted  because  nobody 
wanted  to  be  kept  in  those  prisons.  They 
took  us  out  in  the  courtyard  and  had  us 
play  in  our  brand  new  uniforms.  Then  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence  we  see  a  delega- 
tion approaching.  They  looked  like  a  group 
of  North  American  tourists  but  there  were 
some  cameramen  with  them  as  well.  They 
filmed  and  took  pictures  of  us  and  then  left. 

"They  probably  left  with  the  impression 
that  we  were  being  treated  as  students  and 
that  this  was  a  country  club,  but  they  obvi- 
ously didn't  see  the  reality  of  our  situation. 
After  they  left  the  prison  officials  took  our 
uniforms  and  threw  us  back  in  the  prison. 
Whenever  the  Red  Cross  arrived  they  would 
take  out  all  the  really  old  and  really  young 
people  so  that  the  Red  Cross  could  not  see 
them.  There  were  two  young  guys  named 
Jose  Tomas  Hernandez  and  a  boy  who  used 
to  sell  newspapers  for  La  Prensa  (he  later 
identified  him  as  Geronimo  Aguilar).  They 
were  taken  out  when  the  Red  Cross  arrived. 
Jose  was  sent  to  La  Zona  Franca  and  is  still 
there  to  this  day.  The  other  boy  was  given 
five  years." 

Geronimo  Madarlaga  Aguilar  was 
imprisoned  in  1982  for  selling  newspa- 
pers for  the  opposition  newspaper  La 
Prensa.  He  was  imprisoned  at  age  17 
and  spent  3  years  in  jail.  After  his  re- 
lease in  1985  he  fled  to  Honduras 
where  we  obtained  an  interview  with 
him.  He  described  how  he  had  been 
prohibited  from  visiting  the  Red  Cross 
because  of  his  age  and  visitors  were 
told  they  had  been  taken  to  receive 
medical  attention.  They  would  then  be 
brought  back  to  the  prison  after  the 
delegation  left. 

Denis  Correa  remembers  several  in- 
cidents of  Journalists  visiting  while  he 
was  imprisoned  in  La  Chacara  in 
Esteli.  He  spent  9  months  in  this 
prison  and  said  the  picture  the  jour- 
nalists received  of  La  Chacara  was 
quite  different  from  what  actually 
went  on  inside. 

So  the  gentleman  Is  absolutely  right. 
It  is  a  perfect  example  of  exactly  what 
he  was  saying. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


I  really  thank  the  gentleman  for 
having  this  special  order,  and  I  must 
apologize  to  him  for  not  being  able  to 
come  over  for  the  previous  two  special 
orders,  as  I  was  really  tied  up  in  my 
office  trying  to  convince  some  Mem- 
bers who  are  in  between. 

If  the  gentleman  would  give  me  Just 
a  couple  of  minutes,  I  would  like  to 
refute  some  of  the  outrageous  remarks 
made  in  two  previous  special  orders 
sind  by  the  gentleman  who  replied  to 
the  President  last  night. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

I  think  what  I  am  going  to  do,  I  have 
at  least  another  10  pages  of  this  report 
to  put  into  the  Record,  and  rather 
than  revise  and  extend,  because  then 
it  becomes  a  problem  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  actually  gets  in,  I  am  going  to 
discontinue  my  dialog  and  yield  to  the 
gentleman  because  I  think  it  is  so  ter- 
ribly Important  that  this  matter  be 
thoroughly  discussed. 

I  am  going  to  come  back  tomorrow 
and  read  in  the  rest  of  this  report.  It  is 
Just  very,  very  critical  that  we  truly 
understand  the  nature  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  the  type 
of  people  who  oppress  their  own  folks 
by  Just  putting  thousands  of  them  into 
the  prison  system.  It  is  Just  incredible. 
This  is  a  very  apt  discussion  and  de- 
scription of  that  prison  system. 

If  the  gentleman  wUl  bear  with  me,  I 
will  yield  him  the  balance  of  my  time, 
which  I  understand  is  about  11  min- 
utes. I  will  read  the  conclusion,  which 
is  very  brief,  the  conclusion  of  this 
report  which  is  done  by  a  former 
Mormon  missionary,  Wesley  Smith, 
from  Utah,  who  has  gone  down  to 
Nicaragua  several  times  to  discuss  con- 
ditions down  there. 

The  conclusion  is,  simply,  that  since 
1979  the  Sandlnista  government  has 
used  the  prison  system  as  a  means  to 
Intimidate,  control  Eind  subjugate 
those  Nicaraguans  who  do  not  ideo- 
logically support  them. 

In  the  state  security  prisons,  Nicara- 
guans are  tortured  into  accusing  them- 
selves or  other  prisoners.  Such  accusa- 
tions serve  as  evidence  in  Sandinista- 
run  tribunals.  In  such  tribunals,  Nica- 
raguans are  condemned  to  long  prison 
terms  without  due  process  of  law. 
With  the  exception  of  Cuba,  Nicara- 
gua has  the  largest  population,  the 
largest  population  of  political  prison- 
ers in  Latin  America,  and  far  surpasses 
Latin  American  countries  in  the 
nimiber  of  prisons  relative  to  its  very 
meager  population  of  only  3  million. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  am  sorry  to  inter- 
rupt like  this,  but  I  think  it  is  vltaUy 
important  to  use  this  special  order.  I 
should  have  taken  my  own  special 
order,  and  I  would  be  glad  to,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gentle- 


man from  North  Dakota  care  to  get 
back  over  here.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  my  own  time  to  debate 
this  issue.  But  there  were  some  things 
mentioned,  especially  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 
First,  let  me  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  last  night,  who  an- 
swered the  President's  address,  on 
three  different  occasions  that  I  can 
recall,  put  out  blatant  misinformation, 
and  I  will  only  use  one  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  has  already 
proven.  Just  by  one  report,  and  there 
are  many,  many  other  reports. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  said 
the  Contras  create  more  atrocities 
than  the  Sandinistas. 

That  is  an  incredible  statement.  We 
all  know  that  the  Contras  do  not  sys- 
tematically have  a  policy  of  the  abuses 
that  the  gentleman  Just  pointed  out, 
or  many  of  the  other  lack  of  freedoms. 
I  will  get  to  the  freedoms.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  made  the  incredible 
statement  that  El  Salvador  has  no 
freedoms.  He  said,  and  I  quote,  'There 
Is  no  freedom  of  the  press  in  San  Sal- 
vador." 

Let  me  Just  give  a  quick  Illustration. 
This  I  have  before  me  I  brought  from 
Managua  Just  Friday.  These  are  the 
censored  articles  from  La  Prensa  news- 
paper In  Managua.  It  Just  happens  to 

have  one  article  in  here  that 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  That  is  a  Nicara- 
guan newspaper,  and  those  are  the  ar- 
ticles that  were  not  permitted  to  go 
into  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Delay.  These  were  not  permit- 
ted. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Censorship  does 
go  on  in  Nicaragua  with  rampant  style 
and.  actually,  there  are  lots  of  papers 
In  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  Delay.  In  fact,  if  you  look  at 
the  back,  there  are  government  docu- 
ments listing  those  that  are  censored, 
and  it  is  signed  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  one  of  these  articles,  by 
the  way.  is  a  story  about  a  mother  and 
her  children  being  killed  in  their  home 
when  they  were  praying  and  being 
taught  by  eight  catechists— these  are 
yoimg  ladies  from  the  age  of  16  to  19— 
and  the  eight  catechists  were  raped  by 
20  soldiers  of  the  Sandlnista  army. 
And  when  they  were  asked— and  I 
cannot  name  the  person  because  he 
still  lives  there  and  is  In  danger— when 
this  person  asked  the  Minister  of  Inte- 
rior If  these  people  were— this  hap- 
pened, by  the  way,  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, this  year,  last  month— if  these 
people  were  caught  and  punished,  the 
Minister  of  Interior  said.  "Oh,  yes. 
they  have  been  punished." 

"Tell  us  how  they  have  been  pun- 
ished." 

"It  only  suffices  you  to  know  that 
they  have  been  punished." 

These  are  censored  articles  in  the 
newspaper  Managua. 

Let  me  Just  point  out  a  couple  ads 
that  I  took  from  the  San  Salvador 


daily  newspaper.  This  is  a  full-page  ad 
by  the  Communist  Party  that  are  the 
guerrillas,  the  FDR,  that  are  the  guer- 
rilla Insurgents  trying  to  overthrow 
Duarte  in  El  Salvador.  They  are 
buying  full-page  ads  in  San  Salvador's 
paper.  There  is  one,  and  this  is  an- 
other. I  will  be  glad  to  submit  them 
for  the  Record. 

We  also  heard  from  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  It  is  absolutely  incredible 
that  he  would  want  to  recall  the  Am- 
bassador from  Managua  when  there 
are  still  people  in  Managua  that  we 
talked  to  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
talk  to  if  we  did  not  have  a  mission  in 
Managua.  These  people  are  grasping 
and  holding  on  to  freedom,  as  much  as 
they  have,  which  is  almost  nil,  by 
being  able  to  talk  to  our  Embassy  in 
Managua. 

If  you  pull  out  that  Ambassador  in 
Managua  you  Just  put  these  people  In 
prison  and  sign  their  death  warrants. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  also  said 
that  there  are  no  freedoms  of  assem- 
bly in  El  Salvador. 

Well,  it  Just  so  happened  that  he 
named  a  protest  of  last  week. 

I  must  also  say  that  we  spent  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  President  Duarte 
Saturday  morning,  and  there  was  a 
protest  of  a  group  formed  by  the  left 
and  the  far  right,  far  political  right 
and  far  political  left,  in  San  Salvador, 
protesting  the  austere  measures  that 
Duarte  has  had  to  take— by  the  way. 
El  Salvador  is  the  only  Latin  American 
country  that  has  a  net  increase  in 
their  GNP  for  this  last  year— but  he 
said,  "there  are  60,000  protesters  in 
the  street."  There  was  less  then 
10,000.  Our  Embassy,  which  has  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  Embassy  who  worked  in 
the  Eastern  bloc  countries  and  is  very 
good  at  counting  crowds,  he  estimated 
7,000.  Another  Independent  newspaper 
said  there  were  8,000.  Duarte  himself 
said  there  were  10,000.  But  while  we 
were  talking  to  the  President  of  El 
Salvador.  President  Duarte,  while  we 
were  meeting  with  him,  an  Independ- 
ent rally  was  going  on.  a  note  was 
passed  to  the  President,  and  he  smiled, 
and  he  said,  "There  are  60,000  In  the 
streets  supporting  my  policies  and  sup- 
porting democracy." 

And  then  an  hour  and  a  half  later 
another  note  was  passed  to  him,  and 
he  beamed,  and  he  said,  "People  are 
coming  from  everywhere.  There  Is  now 
estimated  to  be  over  100,000  people  in 
the  streets,  filling  the  streets,  cannot 
even  get  to  the  square,  supporting  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  in  El  Salvador." 

a  1530 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  If  I  could  re- 
claim my  time  Just  a  second  to  Inject 
the  fact  that  they  are  enjoying  democ- 
racy In  El  Salvador  because  we  in  the 
United  States  had  the  foresight  to 
support  democracy  against  the  Com- 
munist movement;  the  Communist  in- 
surgency which  was  rapidly  trying  to 


take  control  of  the  country  in  1980. 
Because  we  stood  strong  and  becauae 
we  funded  the  freedom-seeking  people, 
both  the  liberals  and  the  conserv- 
atives, but  the  freedom-seeking  people; 
not  the  radical  left  or  the  radical 
right,  the  freedom-seeking  people  In 
El  Salvador,  they  enjoy  democracy  in 
that  country  today. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  do  the 
same  thing  in  Nicaragua,  and  yet  the 
same  people  who  opposed  this  in  El 
Salvador  5  years  ago  are  opposing  us 
with  Nicaragua  today. 

Mr.  Delay.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  You  look  at  the  con- 
trast that  the  gentleman  so  eloquently 
pointed  out.  look  at  the  contrast.  The 
leftists  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
was  talking  about  and  the  rightists  of 
last  week,  the  protest  of  last  week, 
protested.  There  were  no  arrests, 
there  was  nobody  thrown  in  prison, 
there  was  nobody  shot,  and  If  that 
same  protest  had  gone  on  In  down- 
town Managua,  as  sometimes  happens 
through  other  groups  like  the  Catho- 
lic church,  they  are  Imprisoned,  their 
leaders  are  Imprisoned  and  shot,  they 
are  harassed.  The  church  Itself  cannot 
even  hold  a  mass  without  being  har- 
assed. The  Pope  came  to  Managua  and 
was  harassed  holding  a  mass.  Not  Just 
holding  a  protest;  holding  a  mass. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Cardinal  Bravo 
down  there  cannot  hold  a  public  mass: 
cannot  hold  a  mass  on  the  radio. 

Mr.  Delay.  He  can  only  do  it  inside 
his  church. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  That  Is  right;  he 
can  do  It  Inside  his  church  but  not  on 
the  street.  It  cannot  be  broadcast  on 
the  radio  nor  can  any  portion  of  the 
mass  be  printed  in  the  paper,  and 
there  Is  no  Catholic  paper  because  the 
government  has  disbanded  it. 

Mr.     Delay.    As    the    gentleman 
knows,  there  Is  no  Catholic  radio;  the 
government  shut  It  down. 
Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  In  Nicaragua? 
Mr.  Delay.  In  Nicaragua. 
They  also  took  away  the  newsletter 
of  the  Catholic  church.  It  is  Incredible 
what  they  have  done  to  persecute. 
They  are  harassing  the  laymen  in  the 
Catholic  church  to  not  support  the 
church.  It  is  incredible  what  they  are 
doing  as  far  as  religious  freedom  is 
concerned. 

To  say  that  all  the  freedoms  are  in 
Managua.  Nicaragua,  and  there  are  no 
freedoms  In  San  Salvador.  Is  the  most 
incredible  thing  I  have  ever  heard  on 
the  floor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  right.  The  comparison  be- 
tween El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua 
today  is  such  that  it  favors  supporting 
the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua. 

To  reject  President  Reagan's  policies 
in  Nicaragua  today  is  to  say  that  ev- 
erything that  he  has  accomplished  in 
freezing  El  Salvador  from  the  Commu- 
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nist  movement  in  the  past  is  all  for 
naught. 

It  is  to  say  that  what  he  did  in  trans- 
forming Grenada  from  a  Communist 
government  to  now  a  free  government 
is  aU  for  naught.  It  is  to  say  that  his 
foreign  policy  objectives  which  accom- 
plish now  the  transition  of  power  to  a 
free  society  in  the  Philippines  Is  all  for 
naught. 

It  is  Just  incredible  to  me  that  the 
same  people  over  and  over  and  over 
again  are  the  ones  to  rise  up  and  decry 
President  Reagan,  and  he  has  had  a 
wonderful  line  of  successes  through- 
out his  administration. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  get  ma- 
jority support  of  his  policies. 

Mr.  Delay.  Let  me  quickly  say,  and 
I  thank  you  for  holding  this  special 
order,  let  me  Just  quickly  say  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  asked  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana:  "How  do 
you  know  you  are  right?"  You  are  sit- 
ting here:  how  do  you  know  you  are 
right? 

Well,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota:  What  if  he  is  wrong?  If 
we  are  wrong,  no  big  deal;  things  will 
go  on  Just  like  they  are.  If  we  are 
right,  we  have  brought  freedom  and 
democracy  and  stability  to  the  region. 

If  he  is  wri  ig.  we  have  aided  the 
cause  of  communism  and  the  spread  of 
communism  and  a  government  that  is 
already  there  taking  away  every  free- 
dom to  the  individual  that  is  already 
doing  that,  and  that  will  spread  to  the 
region,  believe  me,  if  he  is  wrong.  If  he 
is  right,  then  so  be  it.  But  I  would 
much  rather  be  wrong  than  him.  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota,  be 
wrong. 

Mr.  LIVINOSTON.  The  gentleman 
has  eloquently  stated  the  point.  We 
can  afford  to  be  wrong;  he  cannot.  If 
he  is  wrong,  and  he  prevails  in  this 
House  and  we  do  not  give  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters,  then  in  fact  we  have 
trouble. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BomoR  of  Michigan)  to 
revise  tuid  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Matsot,  for  60  minutes.  March 
19. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bertltt  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Bkrkdtsr,  for  60  minutes.  March 
21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  BorrLXT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mis.  Birtlxt.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  LrviivGSTON,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, March  18. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  for  60 
minutes.  March  18. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes.  March 
18. 

Mrs.  Bentlct.  for  30  minutes.  March 
18. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes,  March 
19. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  for  60  minutes.  March 
20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AHNtmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prank,  for  60  minutes,  March 
19. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  for  60 
minutes,  March  19. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  for  60  min- 
utes, March  25. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  for  60  min- 
utes. April  9. 

Mr.  CoLEBCAN  of  Texas,  for  60  min- 
utes. April  10. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  for  60  min- 
utes, April  15. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlcs  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  CoxniTER. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annttnzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Reio. 

Mr.  Pauntroy. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  KiLDEE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

B^.  Edwards  of  California. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mi.  Markxy. 

Mr.  Evans  of  IlUnols. 


March  17,  1986 

SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  98.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  (Tirilo  Raagaa 
Costa  and  Wilma  Raagas  Costa:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Therese 
Nyuwlrpoupele  Kpoda;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  197.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elga  Bouil- 
llant-Linet:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

8.  257.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUllam  Vo- 
Jlslav  Rankovic,  Stanislava  Rankovic,  hus- 
band and  wife:  and  William  Rankovic  J., 
and  Natalie  Rankovic.  their  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panivong 
Norlndr  and  Panisouk  Norindr:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  343.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hyong  Cha 
Kim  Kay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  345.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nabil 
Yaldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mishleen 
Earle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Crisp,  Sean  Anthony  Crisp,  and  Andrea 
Leech;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  832.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bassam  8. 
Belmany;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

8.  1046.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kok  DJen 
Su  and  Orace  Su.  husband  and  wife;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE  ENROIJiED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

BJ.  Res.  305.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  21,  1986,  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Hks";  and 

S.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  year  of  1987  as  the  "National  Year  of 
Thanksgiving." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day, March  17,  1986,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1985.  TO  FACILI- 
TATE NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  CHerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives submits  the  following 
report  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  pursuant  to  section 
4(b)  of  Public  Law  85-804: 

The  81CIIXTAIIT  or  Traksportatior, 

Wathington.  DC,  March  13.  1986. 
Hon.  TBOMAa  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repretentativea, 
Waahington,  DC. 
Dkai  Ma.  8i>iAKra:  In  accordance  with  the 
notification  requirements  of  50  n.8.C.  8ec- 
Uon  1434  (Public  Law  86-804,  August  28, 


1968,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  93-156,  No- 
vember 16,  1973)  as  implemented  by  Execu- 
tive Order  Number  10789,  November  14, 
1958, 1  am  pleased  to  report  that  there  were 
no  Federal  Railroad  Administration  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  indemnified 
during  1985. 
Sincerely, 

Eluabith  Hantors  Dole. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3014.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notification  of  the  pro- 
posed decision  to  convert  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  dining  facilities  functions  at 
Port  Bennlng,  OA,  pursuant  to  10  U.8.C. 
2304  nt.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3016.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  notification  that  the 
space  defense  and  operations  [Asat]  and  T- 
46A  programs  have  exceeded  their  baseline 
unit  costs  by  more  than  25  percent,  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  139(b)(3KA);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3016.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  notification  that  the 
Pershing  II  program  has  exceeded  the  fiscal 
year  1986  current  procurement  unit  cost 
baseline  by  more  than  25  percent,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  139(b)<3)(A);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3017.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  6-139,  "Closing  of  a  Public 
Alley  in  Square  140,  S.O.  85-48,  Act  of 
1986,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198,  section  602(c):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

3018.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  6-140,  "Income  and  Fran- 
chise Tax  Technical  Conformity  Act  of 
1986."  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198,  section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

3019.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  6-141,  "Closing  of  Public 
Alleys  In  Square  369,  S.O.  84-294.  Act  of 
1986,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198.  section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

3020.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  6-142,  "Free  Clinic  Aaslat- 
ance  Program  Temporary  Act  of  1986,"  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

3021.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Department's  efforts  to  bring 
about  coordination  of  goals,  objectives,  and 
activities  of  agencies  and  organisations 
which  have  responsibilities  for  programs  re- 
lated to  child  abuse  and  neglect  during  1983 
and  1984,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  6101(bK7); 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3022.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  notification 
that  there  were  no  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration contractors  or  subcontractors  in- 
demnified during  1986,  puntiant  to  60 
VS.C.  1434;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 


3023.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtlon,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year 
1985  report  on  the  railroad  rehabillUtlon 
and  improvement  fund,  pursuant  to  46 
U.S.C.  835:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

3024.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1985  report  on 
U.S.  strategy  to  protect  and  conserve  biolog- 
ical diversity  In  developing  countries,  pursu- 
ant to  FAA,  section  119(d)  (97  SUt.  1045);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3025.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting 
the  VA's  Freedom  of  Information  Act  report 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1985,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  553(d):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3026.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Oeneral  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting OSA's  competition  advocacy  report  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3027.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.8.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  the  fiscal 
year  1985  competition  advocacy  report,  pur- 
suant to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3028.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  Department's  cal- 
endar year  1985  report  on  administration  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  pursuant 
to  6  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3029.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  consolidated  finan- 
cial statement  on  a  payout  basis  for  all 
projects  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
power  system  and  for  all  other  projects  on 
the  extent  to  which  their  costs  are  to  be 
repaid  from  the  system's  revenues,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  89-448,  section  3(a)  (80  SUt. 
201);  Public  Law  95-91,  section  302  (91  SUt. 
578);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3030.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  judg- 
ment funds  In  Docket  357  before  the  U.8. 
Claims  Court,  pursuant  to  25  U.8.C.  1403(a), 
1404;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3031.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
Chairman.  National  Drug  Enforcement 
Policy  Board,  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  Illegal  drug  law  enforce- 
ment policy  and  plans,  pursuant  to  21  U.S,C, 
1204;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3082.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtlon,  transmitting  the  first 
annual  report  on  the  Department's  adminis- 
tration of  the  Commercial  Space  Launch 
Act,  pursuant  to  49  U.8.C.  app.  3631(a);  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

3033.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  conform  vet- 
erans' eligibility  for  the  nonservice-connect- 
ed  plot  allowance  to  veterans'  eligibility  for 
the  nonservlce-connected  burial  allowance, 
to  authorize  a  headstone  or  market  allow- 
ance In  certain  cases  of  prepaid  fumeral  ar- 
rangemenU,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

3034.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  AdmlnUtra- 
tor,  Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legialatlon  to  amend 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorise 
Veterans'  Administration  police  officers  to 
enforce  SUte  and  local  traffic  laws  on  Vet- 


erans' Administration  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

3035.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  capital-related  cosu  of  hospi- 
tals that  can  be  Included  within  prospective 
payment  amounts  computed  under  Medi- 
care, pursuant  to  43  U.8.C.  139&WW  nt. 
(Public  Law  98-21,  section  603(aKl));  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3036.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Pro- 
spective Payment  Assessment  Conunlssion, 
transmitting  a  report  entitled,  "Medicare 
Prospective  Payment  and  the  American 
Health  Care  System, "  as  requested  by  the 
House  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations  (H. 
Rept.  No.  911,  98th  Congress.  3d  session); 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

3037.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of 
1981  to  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  3  years,  remove  certain  bur- 
densome and  unnecessary  Federal  adminis- 
trative requirements  on  SUte  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

3038.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Director,  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
programs  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
House  Administration,  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RE80LU- 


REPORTS 

PUBLIC 

TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows; 

fPur$uant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Mar. 

13,  1919,  the  ftMowing  report  io«  flied  on 

Mar.  14,  19S6J 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  4333.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44 
(relating  to  firearms)  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  99-496).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  Mar  17, 1998] 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  403.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4161,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
U.S.  diplomatic  personnel,  facilities,  and  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  99- 
496).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  6  of  Rule  X.  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker 
[Submitted  Mar.  15. 1989] 
The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3664;  H.R.  2664  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUU  of  the  Unloa 
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PUBLIC  BILKS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  dasue  5  of  nile  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FASCFTiT.- 
H.R.  4418.  A  bill  to  provide  enhanced  dip- 
lomatic sectirity  and  combat  international 
terrorism,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ARCH£3%: 
HJt.  4419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  improve  review   procedures 
(particularly  those  involved  in  the  disability 
determination  process)  under  the  OASDI, 
SSI.  and  medicare  programs  by  making  such 
procedures  more  cost  effective  and  by  pro- 
viding   greater   equity    and    efficiency    for 
claimants  and  beneficiaries:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  4420.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  retirement  system 
for  new  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    KILDEE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Taitke.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Jettoros, 
Mr.  Pkrkihs,  and  Mr.  Owens): 
HJl.  4421.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989,  and 
1990  to  carry  out  the  Head  Start,  Follow 
Through,  dependent  care,  community  serv- 
ices block  grant,  and  community  food  and 
nutrition  programs,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.    Kn.r)KE   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Tauks,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Jeftoros, 
Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, and  Bdr.  Owens): 
H.R.   4422.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1987,  1988.  and  1989  and  to  clarify  the  treat- 
ment under  other  laws,  of  home  energy  as- 
sistance payments  and  allowances  provided 
under  such  act:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  BiLiRAKis.  &fr.  Mack,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons.  Mr.   Pepper,   Mr.   McCollum, 
Mr.  TouNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Chappell,  and 
Mr.  HuTTO): 
HJl.  4423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  from 
supporting  financially  the  export  of  citrus 
crops:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MICA: 
H.R.  4424.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  review  minimum  standards  govern- 
ing aircraft  safety  and  revise  such  standards 
as  necessary  to  ensure  aviation  safety,  to  in- 
crease civil  penalties  for  violations  of  avia- 
tion safety  regulations,  and  to  state  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  all  aircraft  In  the  do- 
mestic fleet  should  be  relnspected  and  recer- 
tified: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

HJl.  4428.  A  bili  to  regulate  IntersUte 
commerce  by  providing  for  uniform  treat- 
ment of  selected  product  liability  problems, 
and  for  other  purpoaes;  JoinUy,  to  the  Com- 


mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHARP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dannemeyer  ): 

H.R.  4426.  A  bill  authorizing  natural  gas 
and  hazardous  liquid  pipeline  safety  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WORTLEY: 

H.R.  4427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  authorize  the 
regulation  of  children's  toys  which  contain 
hazardous  substances:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  299.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  3838  or  of  any  similar  tax 
reform  legislation  should  not  take  effect 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 

H.  Res.  401.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
further  expenses  of  investigations  and  stud- 
ies by  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  in  the  second  session  of  the 
99th  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


MEMORIAI^S 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

312.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
izona, relative  to  the  McClure-Volluner  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

313.  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  en- 
acting the  "Main  Street  Fair  Competition 
Act":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicium. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  97:  Bfr.  Baoham,  Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  471:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Badham,  and  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.R.  512:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  997:  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Ackkrmah,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Hoter,  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. 

H.R.  1059:  Mr.  Hehdon,  Mr.  Whitlet,  and 
Mr.  Brothill. 

H.R.  1345:  Mr.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Nielson 
of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  1613:  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  2116:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  2504:  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  3000:  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  3247:  Mr.  Bubtamante,  Mr.  Heftel  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Berxuter,  Mr.  Cunger,  Mr. 
Moodt,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Vemto.  and  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

H.R.  3297:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  3736:  Mr.  MnxxR  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  3894:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Wolp, 
iSr.  Hates,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  KASTENMXiEit, 
Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Wheat,  Iti. 
LowxRT   of   California,   Mr.   Lairaos,   Mr. 


Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr, 
Bedell,  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor 
nia,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  MacKat,  and  Mr.  Biaooi 

H.R.  3898:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Volkmbr.  Mrs. 
Llotd,  Mr.  Stnar,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  GuaR' 
INI.  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr, 
Oberstar. 

H.R.  3968:  Mr.  Natcher  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  4057:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Dowdt  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Lorr.  Mr.  STtmos, 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  4076:  Mr.  Dornah  of  California.  Mr. 
HiLER,  Mr.  RUDD,  Mr.  Courier,  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  and  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  4086:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Hettel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Brtant.  and  Mr.  Grat  of 
Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  4093:  Mr.  Grat  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Fascell. 

H.R.  4204:  Mr.  Murpht. 

H.R.  4211:  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Monson,  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr. 
Whittaker.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Lightpoot.  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
LuNoiNE.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mrs.  Bentlet.  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  4267:  Mr.  Hates.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Rangel. 

H.R.  4273:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  4391:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.J.  Res.  433:  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Chappell, 
Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Market  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Moaklet.  Mr.  Coble,  Mrs.  Long,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mrs.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  PoLET.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Dtm- 
ALLT,  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  MacKat, 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Htde, 
Mr.  McCollum,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. Mr.  Spence,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hoter.  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Tatlor,  Mr.  Molin- 
ARi,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  and 

Bfr.  SCHAEFER. 

H.J.  Res.  519:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Wortlet,  Mr. 
Dtmallt,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Sv^eenet, 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Henrt, 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mrs. 
Bentlet.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Dennt  Smith,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Sntder,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEIER,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Moaklet,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Lottdine,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  MacKat,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr. 
Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Mohtoom- 
ERT,  tdr.  CoNTERs,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Molloran,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Callahan, 
Mr.  KosTMATER,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Fustxr,  Mr.  MARTimt,  Mr. 
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OuNOERSON,  Vit.  Solomon,  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr. 

Hamxxrschmidt.  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm, Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Dowdt  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Blilet.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Brothill,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
LowRT  of  Washington,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mrs.  Meters  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Donnellt,  Mr. 
Stallings,  Mr.  Dannemeter,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
LuNORXN,  Mr.  LoEFFLER,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Tauhn, 
and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.J.  Res.  548:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Dattb.  Mr. 
Foglietta.  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Danne- 
meter, Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Montgomert,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Vento,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.  Con.  Res.  236:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Brtant.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Hates.  Mr. 
OUARiNi,  Mr.  Walcren.  Mr.  Dtson,  and  Mr. 
Roe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  285:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Ridge, 
Mr.  Kostmater.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Faumtrot,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 


Roe.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Schakfcr,  Mr.  Panrta,  Mrs. 
Bentlet,  Mr.  Garnet,  Mr.  Berman,  and  Mr. 
Bates. 

H.  Con.  Res.  292:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Brot- 
hill, Mr.  Hates,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mrs.  Btxoh, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  niinoU,  Mr.  Pabhatan,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Rbgula,  Mr. 
db  Lugo,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
McOrath,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Thomab  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  DAtrs,  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Pauntrot,  Mr. 
Leland,  and  Mr.  Wortlet. 

H.  Res.  347:  Mrs.  Meters  of  Kansas,  >dr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Smith.  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Young  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mrs.  Vucan- 
ovicH,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Strang,  Mr.  McOrath,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Badham,  and  Mr.  Wortlet. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 4181 
By  Mr.  McCAIN: 

(To  the  text  of  H.R.  4418.) 
—In  section  5569(d)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  (as  proposed  to  be  enacted  by 
section  802(a)  of  the  amendment),  strike  out 
paragraph  (2)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)(A)  A  payment  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  the  amount  of  $20  (as  adjusted 
under  subparagraph  (B))  for  each  day  for 
which  such  individual  was  held  as  a  captive. 


"(B)  The  amount  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  President 
as  of  January  1,  1987,  and  at  intervals  of 
one  year  thereafter  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
consumer  price  index  (prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstica,  Department  of 
Labor)  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  ending 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  adjust- 
ment." 

-In  section  5569(d)(2)  of  title  8  of  the 
United  States  Code  (as  proposed  to  be  en- 
acted by  section  802(a)  of  the  amendment)— 

(1)  strike  out  "captive—"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "(B)  shall"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "captive  shall"; 

(2)  strike  out  "(I)"  and  "(11)"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and  "(B)",  respectl*  ely; 
and 

(3)  reset  the  margins  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  as  so  redesignated,  on  a  2-em  inden- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
—In  section  806— 

(1)  in  the  section  heading,  strike  out  "ir- 
FXCTivE  DATE  OF  ENTITLEMENTS"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof 

"SPECIAL  BUDGET  ACT  RULES  FOR 
ENTITLEMENTS";  AND 

(2)  Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
section  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  the  extent  or  In  the  amounts 
provided  in  appropriation  Acta.". 

In  the  table  of  contents  in  section  3, 
amend  the  Item  relating  to  section  806  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  806.  Special  Budget  Act  niles  for  enti- 
tlements. 
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THE  DAILT  RECORD  ON 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  mw  JXKSXT 
ni  TBI  HOnSX  OF  RSFSSSKNTATTVCS 

Monday.  March  17, 1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for 
the  Record  an  edttorial  from  the  March  6, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Daity  Record  of  Morrtstown, 
NJ.  The  Record  offers  a  cooipelling  case  for 
assistarice  to  the  democratic  resistance  that  is 
struggling  against  totalitahan  repression  in 
Nicaragua.  I  fulty  agree  with  the  editors'  state- 
ment that  our  Nation,  having  shown  its  willirig- 
ness  to  heip  people  free  themselves  of  the 
Marcos  and  Duvalier  dictatorships,  should 
assist  our  neighbors  In  Nicaragua  who  are 
fighting  a  far  greater  tyranny.  I  commerxl  this 
essay  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

SUTPORT  TRI  RXBKLS 

Haviiic  pUyed  a  plvotAl  role  in  ending  the 
Marccw  and  Duv&ller  dicUtorships.  the 
Reacan  Administration  has  aimed  its  demo- 
cratic revolutionary  gaze  toward  Nicaragua. 
President  Reagan  has  asked  Congress  for 
tlOO  million  dollars  in  aid  to  the  rebels 
fighting  the  SandinisU  dictatorship  in  Nica- 
ragua. Most  of  that  aid— 1700  million— has 
been  designated  for  military  assistance. 

But  many  of  the  same  congressmen  who 
cheered  Marcos'  departure  are  assailing 
Reagan's  policy  of  fighting  a  far  more 
brutal  and  repreaaive  dictatorship.  They  see 
the  rebels  as  comprised  of  former  officers 
and  troops  of  Somoza's  National  Guard  and 
other  reactionaries  but  fail  to  notice  or 
refuse  to  mention  thnt  the  bulk  of  the  rebel 
forces  Is  made  up  of  antl-Somoza  business- 
men and  politicians,  former  Sandanista 
fighters,  and  Indian  leaders.  So  while  this 
poorly  equipped  rebel  force  fights  against 
the  second  most  militarized  regime  in  Latin 
America,  strongman  Oaniel  Ortega  squashes 
human  rights  and  free  expression,  conducts 
a  war  of  relocation  and  extermination 
against  the  Mlskito  Indians  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  threatens  to  export  his  totalitarian 
system  to  democracies  like  Costa  Rica,  acts 
with  increasing  hostility  toward  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  sanctions  murderous  repris- 
als against  low-  and  mid-level  opposition  ac- 
ttrista.  peasanU  deemed  sympathetic  to  the 
rebels,  and  captured  prisoners. 

The  policy  of  reprisals  was  confirmed  re- 
cently by  a  SandinisU  defector  trained  in 
police  methods  in  Moscow.  He  estimates 
that  Sandinista  authorities  have  kidnapped, 
tortured  or  siunmarlly  executed  two  thou- 
sand Nlcaraguans  since  aasiuning  power  in 
1979. 

And  more  indications  of  widespread  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  Ortega  gang  beg  for  at- 
tention. The  number  of  people  illegally  leav- 
ing the  country  lias  dramatically  Increased. 
Resistance  by  young  Nlcaraguans  to  draft 
roundups  Is  endemic.  Reiwrts  of  graft  and 
corruption  by  SandinisU  officials  in  the 
midst  of  austerity  measures  Ortega  him- 
self spent  13500  on  sunglasses  for  himself 
sad  his  family  when  he  visited  New  York 
last  year— have  provoked  more  unauthor- 
taed  strikes,   notwithstanding   the   blather 


from  Commandante  Bayardo  Aroe  that 
"Nlcaraguan  workers  now  have  class  con- 
sciousness. t>ecause  they  do  not  expect 
salary  Increases  .  .  .  Payment  for  overtime 
has  t>een  replaced  by  the  revolutionary  con- 
cept of  volimtary  work  and  other  necessary 
sacrifices  for  the  defense  of  the  revolution." 

We  are  l>affled  that  opponents  of  aid  to 
the  rel>els  can  ignore  not  only  this  evidence, 
but  remarks,  made  by  peasants  in  the  coun- 
tryside and  workers  in  the  cities  to  foreign 
JoumalisU,  that  they  support  the  rebels  and 
despise  the  current  regime. 

To  be  sure,  the  ret>els  are  not  without 
taint.  The  presence  of  Somazistas  is  their 
greatest  olistacle  toward  hamassing  more 
international  support.  Therefore,  to  assume 
a  more  compelling  mantle  of  legitimacy,  the 
rebels  ought  to  purge  their  ranlu  of  former 
National  Guardsmen  and  any  other  leaders 
who  wish  to  return  to  the  discredited  days 
of  feudalism. 

Reagan  and  his  officials  are  partly  to 
blame  for  failing  to  ignite  a  spark  of  sup- 
port for  his  policy  in  Nicaragua.  Officials 
have  expressed  doubts  that  the  ret>els  can 
actually  topple  the  Sandinistas,  wtiile 
Reagan  has  promulgated  the  goal  of  forcing 
the  regime  to  negotiate  a  sharing  of  power 
with  the  opposition. 

But  this  regime  run  on  Leninist  principles 
has  already  demonstrated  that  it  will  never 
negotiate  with  lU  opposition  and  will  never 
share  power.  No  communist  dicUtorsbip 
has  ever  l)een  so  generous  In  the  past.  So,  if 
Reagan  is  interested  in  promoting  democra- 
cy in  Nicaragua,  his  objective  should  dove- 
tail with  that  of  the  rebels:  to  win. 

Having  esUblished  his  credentials  as  a 
friend  of  democracy,  Reagan  need  not 
equivocate  about  his  support  for  the  rebels 
In  Nicaragua.  And  if  Congress  has  the  same 
compassion  for  victims  of  oppression  as  it 
showed  In  the  Philippines,  then  It  should 
approve  the  president's  request  for  aid  to 
the  foes  of  tyranny  In  Nicaragua. 


GOALS  AREN'T  QUOTAS 

HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  RHODE  ISUUfS 
nr  TBI  HOUSE  or  IlCPRESEirTATIVXS 

Monday.  March  17.  1986 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
opinion  piece  on  affirmative  action  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  As 
president  of  Harvard  University,  Derek  Bok 
has  extensive  experierKe  with  Federal  affirma- 
tive actkxi  requirements  and  can  attest  first- 
hand to  their  effectiver>es8.  President  Bok 
makes  a  strong  argunf)ent  for  continued  vigi- 
lance by  the  Federal  Government  in  promot- 
ing economic  opportunity.  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  those  skeptKal  of  our  present  polkdes 
as  well  as  supporters  of  Executive  Order 
11246: 

OoALS  AuR'T  Quotas:  Bur  Tbkt  Do  Hilp 
AcKiXTi  Mori  Balamckd  EMTLOTitKirr 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  heard  much  talk 
of  the  det>ate  within  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion over  the  efforU  of  Attorney  General 


Edwin  Meeae  to  Jettison  the  use  of  goals  and 
tlmeUbles  under  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams. Meese  asserts  that  goals  often  turn 
into  quotas  and  hence  discriminate  unfairly 
against  t>etter  qualified  whites.  His  oppo- 
nents counter  that  goals  are  not  quotas, 
only  voluntary  targeU  that  help  employers 
focus  their  efforts  on  Improving  their  record 
in  hiring  women  and  minorities. 

Thus  far,  Meese's  opponenU  have  the 
t)etter  of  the  argument.  While  the  Justice 
Department  has  offered  little  evidence  that 
goals  are  actually  quotas  in  disguise,  civil 
rights  advocates  have  pointed  to  studies 
showing  that  employers  who  fall  to  meet 
their  goals  have  not  l>een  penalized  by  the 
govenunent.  At  the  same  time,  supporters 
cite  Latwr  Department  reports  heralding 
the  success  of  affirmative  action  by  showing 
that  companies  subject  to  its  mandates  have 
Increased  their  employment  of  minorities 
and  women  more  rapidly  than  firms  not  cov- 
ered by  the  program. 

Although  the  de)>ate  has  produced  some 
useful  sUtlstics,  there  is  more  to  the  prol>- 
lem  than  the  argumenU  offered  by  either 
side. 

As  president  of  a  large  affirmative  action 
employer,  I  feel  sure  that  without  goals  and 
timetables  we  would  never  have  been  as 
aware  of  our  deficiencies  or  had  as  much 
motivation  to  overcome  them.  As  a  veteran 
of  repeated  reviews  under  four  administra- 
tions, I  have  never  seen  federal  officials 
treat  our  goals  as  quotas  even  when  my  uni- 
versity failed  to  meet  its  targeU.  The  most 
substantial  pressure  to  hire  more  minorities 
and  women  tias  come  not  from  the  govern- 
ment but  from  private  sources  both  Inside 
and  ouUide  the  university.  If  federal  offi- 
cials have  erred.  It  has  been  through  bu- 
reaucratic overkill  that  has  forced  my  col- 
leagues to  spend  too  much  time  preparing 
reports  and  sUtlstlcs  and  too  little  time 
trying  to  Identify  promising  candidates  who 
we  might  hire. 

But  goals  have  a  subtle  effect  on  employ- 
ment decisions  that  civil  righU  advocates  do 
not  acknowledge.  Many  JudgmenU  about 
whom  to  hire  or  promote  are  hard  to  make 
objectively.  We  are  simply  not  that  skilled 
in  evaluating  people  and  predicting  their 
performance.  Of  course,  some  candidates 
are  obviously  l>etter  than  others,  but  it  is 
often  unclear  which  of  several  candidates  Is 
the  very  l>est.  Under  a  quota,  an  employer 
may  t>e  forced  to  hire  even  from  among  the 
applicants  who  are  plainly  less  qualified. 
With  a  goal,  one  need  not  go  that  far.  Yet, 
if  minority  or  female  applicanU  exist  with 
qualifications  reasonably  comparable  to  the 
l>est  alternative  candidates,  conscientious 
employers  are  likely  to  choose  them  In  an 
effort  to  meet  their  targeU. 

Is  this  practice  unfair?  On  balance,  no. 
Minorities  and  women  as  a  group  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  white  males  as  a  group  If 
they  consistently  get  the  nod  In  close  caass. 
Nevertheless,  this  Is  not  the  reverse  dlaolm- 
Inatlon  that  the  attorney  general  deplores. 
Any  unfairness  that  exlsU  Is  much  less 
clear-cut  and  more  diffuse  than  it  la  when  a 
firm  hires  minorities  or  women  whom  It 
knows  to  be  leas  qualified  than  white  male 
candidates  it  passes  over.  Moreover,  any  un- 
fairness against  white  males  as  a  group  la 
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likely  to  be  more  than  offset  by  the  unfair 
advantages  they  reoelve  through  hablU  of 
dlscrlmlnaUon  and  oreralsht  that  persist  to 
the  detriment  of  women  and  minorities  in 
many  firms  and  aectors  of  the  economy. 

Even  If  we  can  Justify  the  mild  advantages 
conferred  by  goals,  some  critics  still  argue 
that  affirmative  action  stigmatises  those  It 
purporU  to  aid  and  undermines  their  self- 
respect  by  suggesting  that  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  government  help.  This  Is  a 
view  advanced  with  particular  force  by  my 
colleague  Olenn  Loury,  who  s(>eaks  with 
daunting  credibility  as  a  black  who  grew  up 
on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago. 

One  cannot  deny  the  risk  of  stigma  any 
more  than  one  can  ignore  the  subtle  prefer- 
ences Impllet  in  the  use  of  goals.  Tet  despite 
Loury's  concern,  a  recent  Harris  poll  reporU 
that  86  percent  of  blacks  oppose  administra- 
tion efforU  to  weaken  affirmative  action. 
And  well  they  might.  Black  unemployment 
is  still  more  than  twice  that  of  whites.  Job- 
less rates  exceed  40  percent  for  black  teen- 
agers. Over  one  quarter  of  all  black  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  30  and  24  have  dropped 
out  of  the  economy  entirely.  This  situation 
is  above  all  a  tragedy  for  blacks  and  other 
minorities  who  must  endure  the  depriva- 
tions of  living  without  work.  But  It  is  also  a 
problem  for  all  of  us  that  takes  iU  datlr  toll 
through  added  crime,  welfare  paymenU,  un- 
employment compensation  and  uriMn  decay. 

Paced  with  existing  unemployment  rates 
and  the  persistence  of  discrimination  in 
parte  of  the  economy,  one  cannot  brush 
aside  the  Lalx>r  Department's  findings  that 
firms  subject  to  affirmative  action  have  in- 
creased their  minority  employees  more  rap- 
idly than  firms  outside  the  government's 
program.  Granted.  It  would  be  twtter  to  find 
a  way  of  attacking  the  problem  of  economic 
inequality  that  did  not  involve  even  the 
faintest  sort  of  preference  or  the  slightest 
threat  of  stigma. 

In  time,  we  may  reach  that  happy  sUte 
through  t>etter  programs  of  housing,  early 
education  and  training  as  well  as  greater 
self-help  efforU  within  minority  communi- 
ties. Yet,  we  do  not  see  enough  progress  of 
this  kind  today.  Community-based  programs 
are  often  underfunded,  and  federal  pro- 
grams have  l>een  cut  and  seem  destined  to 
be  cut  again. 

Meanwhile,  poverty  rates  for  minorities 
have  risen  in  the  1980s,  and  full-time  female 
employees  still  earn  only  63  percent  as 
much  as  males.  In  these  circumstances, 
until  alternative  programs  are  funded  and 
working  well,  I,  for  one,  will  continue  to  set 
goals  gladly,  buoyed  by  the  realization  that 
they  may  at  least  make  some  contribution 
to  diminishing  an  enormous  problem  for  us 
alL 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  liaiJTARY 
WOMAN 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  ttatemcna  or  inaeniont  which  arc  not  ipoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALirORKU 
n  THX  HOU8I  or  RSPRSSDrrATITKS 

Monday.  March  17.  1986 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cattfomia.  Mr.  Speakw, 
deapit*  the  rMlHiaa,  myths  continue  to 
abound  about  the  roles  of  women  wtx>  serve 
our  country  in  the  military.  It  woukJ  serve  all  of 
ua  If  these  myths  would  be  put  to  rest  once 
and  for  an. 

Susan  Scheer,  research  associate  at  the 
Women's  Equity  Action  League,  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent article  that  shouM  help  to  do  thia.  The 
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•rtide  appeared  recently  In  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans of  America  monthly  newspaper  and,  I 
want  to  share  It  with  you  and  our  ooHeaguaa. 
The  text  foHowt: 

TBI  Mm  or  na  Miutait  Womaii 
(By  Susan  Scheer) 

In  a  recent  article  published  by  the  Herit- 
age Foundation,  Jean  Yarbrough.  a  political 
science  professor  at  Loyola  University  in 
Chicago,  advocates  that  women  in  the  mili- 
tary l>e  limited  only  to  service  In  administra- 
tive and  non-combat  duties.  She  expresses 
concern  that  the  distinction  l>etween 
comt>at  and  non-combat  ro'es  has  blurred. 
She  feels  the  role  of  women  In  the  military 
has  expanded  too  far. 

The  thousands  of  individuals  who  served 
In  Vietnam  would  probably  agree  with  Yar- 
brough's  impression  that  the  difference  l>e- 
tween  coml>at  and  non-combat  roles  is  often 
nuclear— especially  In  time  of  war.  But,  Yar- 
brough Ignores  the  reality  of  the  changing 
nature  of  modem  warfare.  She  also  Ignores 
the  outstanding  performance  record  of  mill- 
tary  women  and  women  veterans. 

She  simplistically  concludes  that  women 
don't  iMlong  in  combat  or  coml>at-support 
roles. 

In  an  age  of  long-range  missiles  and 
highly  technological  warfare,  casualties  will 
not  l>e  restricted  to  the  front  line.  The  serv- 
ices' defense  plans  suggest  that  batt'e  lines 
will  be  fluid,  with  the  potential  of  extending 
over  great  distances.  Those  who  serve  In 
rear  areas,  in  medical  and  supply  units,  will 
be  in  Just  as  much  danger  as  those  on  the 
so-called  line. 

The  exclusion  of  women  from  "combat  po- 
sitions" will  not  protect  servicewomen  from 
injury  or  death.  Restrictions  originally  de- 
signed to  "protect"  women  only  serve  to 
limit  their  career  possibilities.  They  stop 
the  advance  of  many  women  midway 
through  their  careers.  These  restrictive  poli- 
cies shift  t>ack  and  forth  according  to  the 
manpower  needs  at  a  particular  time. 
Behind  every  restriction  lies  an  exception, 
exceptions  that  allow  enough  flexibility  to 
ensure  that  women  will  be  available  for 
service  If  necessary. 

Today  there  are  more  than  300,000  women 
In  the  military— ten  percent  of  the  mili- 
tary's active  force.  However,  women  are  still 
looked  on  as  temporary  substitutes  for  men. 
Despite  repeated  studies  designed  to  esUt>- 
llsh  the  limit  of  a  woman's  capabilities,  no 
such  llmlUtions  have  ever  t>een  demonstrat- 
ed. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Korb,  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  Force  Management  and  Person- 
nel, responded  to  Yarbrough '■  article  by 
sUtinr  "They  Cwomen]  are  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities  with  the  same  competence 
displayed  by  military  men."  

Women  who  have  chosen  to  devote  their 
professional  lives  in  service  to  their  country 
duerve  to  know  that  this  nation  Is  conunit- 
ted  to  affording  them  the  opportunity  to 
advance  according  to  their  abilities.  There 
are  thousands  of  military  women  ready  to 
move  into  top-ranking  positions  that  serve 
ss  stepping  stones  to  policy  positions  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  They  should  not  be 
held  back  by  laws  and  policies  baaed  on  out- 
dated warfare  scenarios  and  outdated  social 
myths. 

Women  continue  to  pay  an  enormous 
price  as  a  result  of  these  myths. 
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PROBLEMS  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 


ov  mw  I 
nr  TKi  Rouix  or  RxntcsDrrATrm 

Monday.  March  17.  1986 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  wa 
move  Into  the  House  debate  on  aU  to  the 
Contras.  I  wouM  Hke  to  brtng  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  document  wtiich  propoaea 
an  interestlrig  new  approach  to  the  problems 
In  Central  America.  The  faculty  for  human 
rights  in  Central  America  at  the  umveraity  of 
New  Mexico  has  beeti  etoaely  following 
•vents  in  and  around  Nicaragua.  They  have 
been  most  helpful  to  me  as  i  have  thought 
about  U.S.  policy  m  Central  Amertoa,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  their  moat  recent  proposal— the  Ex- 
tended Humamtartan  Aid  Act— whtoh  I  «n 
submitting  here  for  the  RicORO,  la  worthy  of 
our  conakleratlon.  I  highly  recommend  It  to  my 
colleagues  who  are  thinking  alxx;l  the  United 
States  role  in  Nicaragua,  and  poaalbie  actions 
that  we  In  Cong^ees  can  take  to  reaotve  the 
complex  problems  there. 

The  material  fotk)W8: 

TBI  EXTBTDD  HUMAiriTAaUII  AtB  A0T 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  voted  for  humanitarian  aid  in  1988  In 
the  hope  of  advancing  the  oauss  of  peaoe  In 
Central  America. 

Whereas,  the  greatest  expression  of  hu- 
manitartanlsm  in  Central  America  would  lie 
the  esUblishment  of  permanent  peaoe  ia 
the  region. 

Whereas,  onoe  peaoe  is  established  other 
forms  of  humanitarian  aid  tMOome  more 
viable,  such  u  food,  medical  and  education- 
al aid. 

Whereas,  the  Contadora  Oroup  after 
three  yean  of  Intensive  work  has  produced 
the  Contadora  Act  which,  if  Implemented, 
will  bring  peaoe  to  Central  Amertoa. 

Whereas,  the  Contadora  Act  has  now  es- 
tablished the  mechanisms  for  inspection 
and  verification  of  the  agreement  as  well  as 
Its  instrumenU. 

Wheress,  the  Contadora  Act  Includes  a 
section  on  social  and  economic  aid  to  the 
region  as  well  as  political  democratisatlon. 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  fuUy  supports 
the  objectives  already  agreed  upon  In  the 
Contadora  process  as  a  basis  for  a  solution 
of  the  conflict  in  Central  America.  ■ 

Whereas.  Secretary  of  SUte,  Oeorge 
ShulU  has  sUted  that  the  objective  of 
United  SUtes  policy  are  entirely  consistent 
with  the  broader  agreed  objeetlvss  of  the 
Contadora  Act.' 

Whereas,  the  Contadora  Oroup  has  prt>- 
duoed  a  draft  treaty  In  which  all  Central 
American  countries  have  agreed  on  matters 
of  objectives  and  implemenUtlon.* 


'  aUMmtnt  by  Bserttary  of  Itsu  Osortt  Shulls, 
to  th«  Inumstloiul  Court  of  Justlo*.  Aufust  ISSi. 

•  Whit*  HouM  report  on  Ntearaevia.  Nortnbar  IS, 
1»S8.  p.  a 

■7*hc  Cont4dor«  Oroup  produood  t  ftnt  draft 
treaty  on  8«pt«rat>tr  7.  1SS4.  A  major  rvHslcn  ••• 
Introduood  by  the  Tsfudgalpa  Oroup  on  Oetobor 
M,  1N4.  A  M«  rtvtisd  dnft  ess  predueod  In  Ssp- 
tsmbw.  \MH. 
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WbereM.  the  ConUdon  Group  has 
gained  the  support  of  the  Lima  Support 
Oroup,*  the  Organisation  of  American 
States,*  the  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty,* as  well  as  the  newly  elected  presidents 
of  Ouatemala  and  Honduras. 

Whereas,  the  Contadora  Oroup  on  De- 
cember 6,  IMtS  urged  all  the  countries  with 
ties  or  interests  in  the  region  to  provide 
their  most  decisive  support  to  the  process  of 
peace  while  abstaining  from  political,  eco- 
nomic and  mUltary  actions  that  could  frus- 
trate the  objectives  of  the  Contadora  Act.' 

Whereas,  the  Contadora  process  has 
gained  momentum  In  recent  weeks.  Includ- 
ing the  forthcoming  May  meeting  In  Ouate- 


Be  it  resolved  that: 

The  United  States  Congress  continue  its 
concern  for  humanitarian  aid  to  the  people 
of  Central  America; 

The  United  States  Congress  support  hu- 
manitarian aid  that  will  contribute,  first  of 
all,  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  In  the  region; 

The  United  States  Congress  recognize  the 
Contadora  Act  as  the  best  avenue  to  achieve 
peace  in  the  region; 

The  United  States  Congress  Join  our  allies 
in  supporting  Contadora; 

The  United  States  Congress  appropriate 
funds  for  humanitarian  aid  to  Central 
America  to  be  directed  through  the  Conta- 
dora Group; 

The  United  States  Congress  appropriate 
funds  to  be  used  by  Contadora  to  implement 
the  military,  social,  economic  and  political 
agreements  of  the  Contadora  Act; 

The  United  States  Congress  urge  the  Con- 
tadora Group  to  seek  the  participation  of 
the  European  Economic  Community,  as  weU 
as  the  Contadora  Group  Countries,  the 
Lima  Group  Countries  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  member  countries, 
to  establish  a  Contadora  Act  fund  that  will 
be  utilized  for  the  purposes  stated  above; 

The  United  States  Congress  require  the 
Contadora  Group  to  make  a  quarterly 
report  on  how  the  funds  have  been  used. 

The  United  States  Congress  require  that 
all  of  the  funds  allocated  be  used  In  accord- 
ance with  the  guidelines  established  by  the 
Contadora  Group  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions  on  humanitarian  aid. 


HOPE  FOR  REFORM  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OP  pnnisYLVAjnA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPHZSXIfTATIVSS 

Monday.  March  17,  1986 

Mr.  McOAOE.  Mr.  Speaicer,  as  we  celebrate 
St  Patrick's  Day,  I  want  to  bring  to  ttie  atterv 
tion  of  my  coNeagues  an  outstanding  articte 
on  Nortf>em  Ireland  from  today's  editx^n  of  the 


'The  Untt  Oroup  was  formed  on  July  1965  by 
the  newly  elected  democntlc  governments  In  Ar- 
gentina. Brm^L  Peru  >od  Dnisuay. 

■  The  OrganlnUoD  of  American  States  hM  adopt- 
ed wreral  reaolutloos  nipportlnc  Contadora.  State- 
ments by  Joao  Clemente  Baena  Scares,  Secretary 
Oeaeral  of  the  O.A&,  UPI  cable.  December  14, 


•  In  November  19M  the  EEC  ilsned  an  acreement 
of  ooopention  in  Luxemboun  In  a  meetlns  with 
the  Cootadorm  Oroup  and  Central  American  states. 
The  Agreement  calls  for  economic  and  social  asslct- 


'  DedanUk»  of  the  Contadora  Oroup,  Cartagena 
(OoienMa).  Deeemher  «,  1M6, 1«  pages. 
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Washington  Times.  The  author  of  the  artide  is 
John  Hurne,  a  prominent  member  of  Parlia- 
merrt  from  f^orthem  Ireiarxl  arxj  a  representa- 
tive on  ttw  European  Parliament. 

I  know  Mr.  Hume  persorvlly  and  regard  him 
as  a  strong  voice  of  reason  for  addressing  the 
probiems  which  plague  this  troubled  region. 
Mr.  Hume  points  out  the  tragic  impact  of  the 
violent  political  strife  on  the  people  of  North- 
em  lreiar)d  arxJ  he  outlines  the  hope  for 
reform,  recorxHIiation  arxJ  reunification  which 
coukJ  erxj  ttie  bloodshed. 

Last  week  the  House  akjed  tt>e  peace  proc- 
ess by  passing  an  ecor>omic  support  package 
for  the  agreement  on  Norttiem  Ireland 
reachbd  in  November  by  tt>e  British  and  Irish 
Prime  Ministers.  I  krx>w  that  my  colleagues  will 
be  encouraged  by  Mr.  Hume's  favorable  re- 
marks on  tt>e  agreement  The  article  folk>ws: 

NORTHZRlf  iBKLAlfS  TRTIXO  TO  EMO  THB 

Troitblks 

Today  American  citizens  loyal  to  their 
Constitution  will  celebrate  their  Irish  herit- 
age. No  one  will  see  any  contradiction  in  the 
fact  that  he  can  enjoy  and  express  Ills  par- 
ticular culture  and  identity  without  having 
those  values  govern  his  political  system  or 
his  society.  Irish-Americans  and  non-Irish- 
Americans  alike  will  celebrate  the  heritage 
and  culture  of  the  Irish. 

Unfortunately,  in  Ireland  such  tolerance 
and  political  maturity  are  not  as  viable, 
many  Ijellevlng  that  the  Integrity  of  their 
tradition  and  their  identity  can  t>e  protected 
only  by  dominating  the  Institutions  of  socie- 
ty and  state.  Respect  for  each  other's  tradi- 
tions and  identity  is  not  noticeable  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  the  absence  of  the  consensus  and 
respect  represented  by  St.  Patrick's  Day  in 
America  that  is  the  tragedy  in  Ireland 
today. 

The  story  of  Northern  Ireland  Is  a  story  of 
conflict— not  a  religious  conflict,  even 
though  the  two  communities  who  live  there 
draw  much  of  their  character  and  their  co- 
herence from  their  religious  traditions.  It  is 
rather  a  conflict  l>etween  the  aspirations  of 
ordinary  men  and  women— 600,000  National- 
ists, 900,000  Unionists— trapped  by  a  tragic 
error  of  history  which  obliged  them  none- 
theless to  live  and  compete  side  by  side  In 
one  comer  of  Ireland. 

These  two  communities  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, Catholic  and  Protestant,  Nationalist 
and  Unionist,  l>ehave  like  threatened  mi- 
norities. A  Just  and  durable  solution  can  l>e 
found  only  by  removing  their  respective 
fears. 

The  American  civil  rights  movement  in 
the  1960s  gave  birth  to  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  Northern  Ireland,  llie  world  in  the 
'60s  responded  with  sympathy  to  our  non- 
violent movement  for  civil  rights  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  My  party,  the  Social  Democrat- 
ic and  Lalx>r  Party,  was  t>om  out  of  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

The  structures  of  democracy  in  the 
United  States  were  resilient  enough  to  en- 
compass the  challenge  of  civil  rights.  In  the 
unstable  political  environment  of  Northern 
Ireland,  our  struggle  was  perceived  as  a 
threat  to  the  very  survival  of  the  society 
itself  and  was  resisted  by  the  institutions  of 
the  state. 

Though  the  Unionist  majority  dominates 
the  Institutioru  of  the  state,  it  has  not 
found  security  as  a  people.  This  Insecurity 
has  led  the  Unionists  to  oppose  change. 

Through  pressure  on  the  British  govern- 
ment, including  the  presence  of  sympathetic 
opinion  in  America  and  the  world  at  large, 
we  were  able  to  make,  through  non-violent 
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methods,  major  progreai  on  a  number  of 
fronts— one-man,  one-vote;  fair  allocation  of 
public  housing;  and  an  end  to  Job  discrimi- 
nation. 

Regrettably,  these  reforms  were  not  gen- 
erously and  openly  offered  by  the  majority 
party,  but  had  to  be  imposed  by  the  British 
government. 

Against  this  background  of  discord  and 
impatience,  the  resulU  achieved  by  peaceful 
political  methods  and  the  philosophy  of 
non-violence  was  rejected  by  a  minority  In 
my  own  community.  This  minority  followed 
the  old  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye.  In  its  pur- 
suit of  violence,  it  has  demeaned  the  cause 
we  hold  dear,  and  lost  us  many  good  allies 
around  the  world.  Sustained  by  Its  violence, 
this  terrorist  group  is  beset  by  the  illusion 
that  it  can,  one  day,  impose  its  will  on  Ire- 
land as  a  whole. 

This  violence,  together  with  the  Unionist 
intransigence,  and  the  long  continued  inad- 
equacies of  British  policies  in  tacltllng  the 
underlying  political  problem,  has  left  us  a 
bitter  harvest.  The  human  losses  and  eco- 
nomic costs  have  been  enormous.  The  most 
tragic  losses  are  the  deaths  of  more  than 
2,400  men,  women,  and  children.  These 
deaths,  in  an  area  with  a  population  of  1.5 
million,  are  equivalent  in  proportionate 
terms  to  the  killing  of  approximately 
350.000  in  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
almost  25,000  have  been  injured  or  maimed. 

Thousands  are  suffering  from  psychologi- 
cal stress  l>ecause  of  the  fear  and  tension 
generated  by  murder,  tx>mbing,  intimida- 
tion, and  the  Impact  of  security  counter- 
measures.  The  lives  of  tens  of  thousands 
have  been  deeply  affected.  The  effect  on  so- 
ciety has  t>een  shattering.  There  Is  hardly  a 
family  that  has  not  t>een  touched  to  some 
degree  by  death,  injury,  or  intimidation. 

Terrorist  violence,  while  it  can  never  be 
condoned  or  accepted,  too  often  springs 
from  the  alienation  produced  by  intransi- 
gence or  neglect,  by  the  failure  to  tackle  po- 
litical problems  through  the  political  proc- 
ess, and  by  the  failure  to  accommodate  ade- 
quately the  identity  and  aspirations  of  com- 
munities and  peoples. 

When  a  society  produces  alienation  in  the 
individual,  when  it  cannot  provide  for  the 
equality  and  the  differences  of  its  citizens, 
that  society  must  l>e  reshaped  and  trans- 
formed through  new  institutions  which  ac- 
commodate diversity  and  promote  reconcili- 
ation. 

The  majority  Unionist's  approach  in 
Northern  Ireland  seeks  the  exclusive  exer- 
cise of  political  power  in  Northern  Ireland 
for  themselves.  But,  accommodation  of  dif- 
ferences Is  the  only  t>asls  for  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  our  divided  society. 

An  alternative  is  that  of  the  Provisional 
Irish  Republican  Army,  and  Sinn  pyin.  lU 
political  wing. 

The  military  win:;  bombs  factories  and  the 
political  wing  shouts  about  unemployment. 
The  military  wing  shoots  a  teacher  in  a 
classroom,  the  political  wing  lectures  us 
about  education.  The  military  wing  carries 
out  attacks  on  hospitals,  the  political  wing 
talks  about  protecting  the  Health  Service. 
The  political  wing  complains  about  a  $6  mil- 
lion cut  in  the  budget  of  the  housing  execu- 
tive in  Northern  Ireland,  and  lU  military 
wing  blows  up  12  million  worth  of  public 
hotising. 

The  real  strategy  and  objectives  are  clear. 
Have  the  military  wing  create  as  much  dis- 
content and  deprivation  as  possible.  Then 
have  your  political  wing  feed  off  the  peo- 
ple's discontent 


I  abhor  these  various  approaches.  They 
offer  no  hope  for  the  future.  My  vision  has 
been  to  substitute  for  the  denomination  of 
Catholic  Protestant,  and  dissenter  the 
common  name  of  Irishman.  ICy  stratety  en- 
rompassfs  nfitrm,  reeoneiliation,  and  mtnt- 
fleatUm  along  a  path  of  steady  progress, 
narrowing  the  gap  between  the  reality  and 
the  dream,  using  the  political  means  of  dia- 
locue.  persuasion,  negottatlon.  accommoda- 
tion, compromise. 

Violence  can  never  heal  the  deep  wounds 
that  divide  a  people.  Only  a  healing  process 
can  In  time  end  the  division  in  Ireland. 

The  first  necessary  step  is  the  creation  of 
total  equality  of  treatment  of  all  the  citi- 
sens  of  Northern  Ireland.  Nationallata  and 
UnlonlsU  alike,  from  basic  dvll  righU  to  full 
expression  of  their  Identity. 

The  second  element  Is  the  brealilng  down 
of  tMUTlers  l>etwr  en  the  different  sections  of 
our  iwople.  It  is  a  task  that  Involves  every- 
one. This  will  le  id  to  the  only  Irish  unity 
that  really  matteis,  the  only  unity  that  all 
pre-partitlon  leaders  spoke  of,  a  unity  that 
respects  diversity  and  legitimizes  differ- 
ences. There  can  t>e  no  solution  to  our  prol>- 
lem  that  seeks  to  destroy  or  to  crush  either 
the  Protestant  or  the  Catholic  heritage  in 
Ireland.  Those  who  claim  that  their  role 
and  objective  in  politics  is  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  develop  the  Protestant  tradition  In 
Ireland  surely  have  more  interest  In  a  proc- 
ess such  as  this.  Mutual  respect  Is  a  process 
and  objective  tliat  no  one  need  fear. 

The  New  Ireland  Forum,  a  delil>eratlve 
iMdy  of  elected  representatives  from  the 
four  major  constitutional  Nationalist  par- 
ties, both  North  and  South,  representing 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  Nationalist 
population  of  Ireland,  set  out  the  principles 
and  structures  on  the  basis  that  the  consti- 
tutional Nationalist  dream  of  a  new  Ireland 
could  t>e  achieved.  In  May  1984  an  agreed 
report  which  attracted  widespr'^ad  »«'1*<'t» 
and  support,  including  that  of  President 
Resgan  and  the  U.S.  Congress,  was  adopted 
as  policy  by  the  Irish  government  and  taken 
as  the  twsis  for  a  process  of  negotiations 
with  the  British  government.  After  18 
months  of  arduous  negotiations,  the  Irish 
Taolaeach  [prime  minister].  Garret  PltxOer- 
ald.  and  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  signed  a  formal  International 
agreement,  on  Nov.  15.  1985,  at  Hillsbor- 
ough in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  agreement  is  a  major  achievement  in 
democrmtic,  non-violent  politics.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  on  the  road  to  lasting 
peace  and  stability.  No  one  amongst  us  feels 
it  is  the  final  solution.  In  the  agreement, 
The  British  government  accepts  that  the 
Irish  government  will  put  forward  views  and 
proposals  on  matters  relating  to  Northern 
Ireland.  The  agreement  establishes  a  Joint 
secretariat  in  Belfast  which  exercises  re- 
sponsibility for  a  variety  of  political,  securi- 
ty, legal,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  mat- 
ters. 

These  provisions  go  Iwyond  a  consultative 
role  but  fall  short  of  an  executive  role  for 
the  Irish  government.  Nothing  has  been 
taken  away  from  the  rights  of  Unionists. 
Northern  Ireland  continues  to  be  governed 
by  the  British  government.  The  agreement 
adds  a  dimension  without  detriment  to  the 
Identity  of  Unionists.  It  gives  institutional 
recognition  to  the  Irish  identity  of  those  of 
the  Nationalist  tradition.  It  enables  Nation- 
allsU  to  participate  fully  in  the  affairs  of 
Northern  Ireland  without  prejudice  to  their 
asplrattons  to  Irish  unity. 

The  agreement  has  secured  the  su;;p')rt  of 
substantial  majorities  of  the  population  In 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Britain  and  In  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  It 
baa  been  greeted  with  satisfaction  by  a  ma- 
jority of  NatlonallsU  In  Northern  Ireland. 
Intematloimlly,  there  has  been  unprece- 
dented support,  again  including  support 
from  President  Reagan,  from  both  bouses 
of  Congress,  and  from  such  U.8.  groups 
working  to  educate  people  on  peaceful  con- 
stitutional political  change  as  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  New  Ireland. 

But  there  has  been  a  strong  negative  and 
hostile  reaction  among  Unionists  In  North- 
era  Ireland.  The  Unionist  political  parties 
have  embarked  on  a  determined  effort  to  set 
the  agreement  at  nought.  If  necessary,  by 
making  Northern  Ireland  ungovernable. 
One  may  regard  this  opposition  from  a  com- 
munity used  to  having  power  In  its  own 
hands,  as  understandable,  even  as  inevita- 
ble; it  U  certainly  not  Justifiable  or  Justified. 
The  agreement  takes  nothing  away  from 
the  legitimate  rights  or  concrete  Interests  of 
Unionists,  nor  does  it  diminish  in  any  way 
their  political,  cultural,  or  spiritual  herit- 
age. 

Particular  opposition  has  been  expressed 
to  the  Irish  govertunent's  having  a  role  In 
regard  to  the  affairs  and  administration  of 
Northern  Ireland.  But  this  attitude  ignores 
the  identity  and  aspirations  of  the  people  I 
represent,  who  constitute  at>out  40  percent 
of  the  area's  population.  The  second  major 
feature  of  the  agreement  recognizes,  in  a 
blndiiig  intenuitlonal  instruiment.  that  Irish 
unity  would  only  come  al>out  with  the 
agreement  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland;  and  that  the  present  wish 
of  a  majority  there  is  for  no  change  in  that 
status.  In  this  article  the  two  governments 
also  declare  that,  if,  in  the  future,  a  majori- 
ty of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  clearly 
wish  for,  and  formally  consent  to,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  united  Ireland,  they  will  Intro- 
duce and  support  In  their  respective  parlia- 
ments legislation  to  give  effect  to  that  wish. 
Thus  the  article  of  the  agreement  devoted 
to  the  status  of  Northern  Ireland  recognlMs 
the  identity  and  aspirations  of  both  tradi- 
tions there.  It  also  makes  clear  that  Britain 
has  no  interest  of  her  own,  strategic  or  oth- 
erwise. In  remaining  In  Ireland  and  that 
Irish  unity  is  a  matter  for  those  Irish  people 
who  want  it.  This  removes  any  Justification 
whatsoever  for  the  use  of  violence.  Tou 
cannot  unite  people  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

The  priority  now  is  to  stand  firm  In  up- 
holding and  implementing  the  agreement. 
The  Unionists  will  have  to  be  brought  to  see 
that,  this  time,  they  cannot  defy  the  will  of 
the  British  Parliament,  to  which  they  pro- 
fess loyalty,  as  they  did  successfully  in  1913 
and  1974.  They  must  be  brought,  to  reallie 
that  they  cannot  have  matters  all  their  own 
way.  In  this  way  they  can  be  liberated  from 
the  prison  Into  which  they  have  locked 
themselves. 

We  miut  begin  the  process  of  breaking 
down  the  barriers  between  us,  baniars  of 
prejudice  and  dlstriist  which  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  conflict  that  has  disfigured  Ire- 
land for  centuries.  We  have  a  choice,  We 
can  live  together  or  live  apart.  We  have 
lived  apart  for  too  long  and  have  seen  the 
bitter  consequences.  Or  we  can  live  togeth- 
er, with  all  the  painful  readjustments  this 
will  require.  It  Is  the  only  road  to  peace  and 
stability.  Whatever  happens,  we  will  be 
sharing  the  same  piece  of  earth  for  a  long, 
longtime. 

We  know  that  when  we  are  dealing  with 
human  conflict,  whether  In  a  divided  com- 
munity, a  divided  country,  or  a  divided 
globe,  that  it  is  the  building  of  mutual  trust 
and  not  mutual  fear  that  will  solve  the 
problem  of  conflict. 
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ELISA  ESTRADA 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

Of  cALiyownA 
ni  THE  RociB  or  urusmATiTM 

Monday,  March  17, 19t9 

Mr.  OYMAav,  Mr,  SpMlwr,  rw«My  I  had 
opportunity  to  oftor  ttw  Miogy  for  Elaa  E»- 
trada,  wife  of  my  flatd  rapraaafitattyt  Thomas 
Estrada.  I  wlah  tha  eulogy  mctudad  in  iha 

CONORf  aatONAL  RlOOMO. 

As  we  gather  to  mourn  the  passing  of 
someone  whom  we  love,  let  us  reflect  on  the 
joy  she  brought  to  our  hearts  while  she  was 
with  us. 

We  are  all  consoled  by  the  rich  quaUtlas 
which  follow  her  as  the  good  Lord  recelvas 
her. 

Dlsa  Estrada  was  a  loving  mother,  a  faith- 
ful wife  and  a  sincere  friend  to  all  of  us. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  her,  she  brotight 
a  sense  of  tenderness,  a  profound  touch  of 
thoughtfulneas,  and  a  quiet  quality  that 
made  her  an  exceptional  person. 

My  family  and  staff  remember  her  as  a 
very  caring  person— one  who  was  always 
willing  to  help  others. 

A  polite  and  kind  woman,  she  inspired  us 
with  her  warmth  and  her  love  for  her 
famUy. 

Her  tolerance  and  humility  touched  our 
lives  In  a  way  that  forced  us  to  think  about 
our  family,  friends  and  ourselves. 

In  weeping  her  passing  we  shed  tears  of 
joy  because  we  know  deep  in  our  hearts  she 
was  a  genuinely  good  and  kind  person. 

She  leaves  with  us  fond  memories.  Her 
passing  should  inspire  us  to  possess  those 
qualities  which  made  her  so  strong. 

We  will  miss  her;  however  those  emotions 
will  be  emotions  for  someone  who  loved  us 
and  whom  we  loved  so  dearly. 

For  her  contributions  to  all  of  us— family 
and  friends— Ood  will  Usas  and  protect  her. 
May  she  rest  In  peaoa. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  ELECTRIC  COM- 
PANY CELEBRATES  100  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE 


HON.  WnHAM  J.  HUGHES 

ormw  jiRsgT 

Di  TBI  Bouas  or  upuaBrrATivia 

Monday.  March  17, 19ti 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rtaa  to  pay 
tributa  to  tha  Atlantic  Oty  Electric  Co.  as  It 
oalatoratas  100  years  of  sarvica  to  its  ouatom- 
art  and  the  south  Jersey  region. 

On  April  23, 18M,  the  pradaoaaaor  of  Allan- 
tic  Oty  Elactric  Company,  The  Electric  Ught 
Co.  of  Atlantic  Oty.  was  first  formed  with  two 
ganaritors  from  Thomas  Ediaon's  new  oom> 
pany  to  provkta  alactric  lighting  to  50  custom- 
ers In  Atlantic  Oty.  At  about  tha  same  time, 
tha  Bridgaton  Elactric  Light  Co.  was  alao  orga- 
nlzad. 

In  1007  the  company  merged  with  Atlantic 
Elactric  Light  and  Power  Co..  Naw  Jaraay  Hot 
Watar  Haating  Co.,  and  tha  Atlantk:  Oty  Sub- 
urban Elactric  Co.  Into  Atlantic  City  Electron 
Co.  Thay  Inatalled  larger  generators  and  mod- 
amizad  their  distribution  syatam.  As  thay  pro- 
duoad  more  electricity  for  laas  money,  a  lot  of 
tha  amallar  ganarattrig  oompanlaa  m  tha  aur* 
rounding  araa  ware  margad  mto  thatr  ayaiam. 
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In  1827.  Itw  Atiantk:  City  Electric  Co.  and 
Ita  EtocWc  Co.  cH  New  Jersey  (Incfcxing  ttte 
ptedeceswf  Bridgeton  ElecMc  Light  Co.) 
unMed  the  eestem  and  western  area  of  south- 
am  New  Jersey  Into  almost  2.700  square 
mies  o<  sate  and  retat)ie  electric  energy  serv- 
ice. 

Or\  May  1,  1930,  tt>e  company  opened  the 
Deepwater  generating  station,  Salem  County 
and  began,  with  the  OuPont  Chambers  Wortcs. 
one  of  the  oldest  contvKjally  operated  com- 
mercial applications  of  cogeneration  in  ttte 
United  States. 

Begirww^g  in  1945,  American  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Co.,  now  American  Electric  Power  Co.,  di- 
vested itself  of  the  Atlantic  City  Electric  Co.  In 
1949.  Atlantic  City  Electric  Co  struck  out  on 
its  own  under  its  first  irxlependent  president. 
Bayard  L  England.  The  company  worked  to 
overcome  ttw  common  t)elief  that  AUantK 
Electric  served  just  a  thin  strip  of  sandy  re- 
sortland.  For  tr>e  first  time,  ttie  diversity  of 
soutt>em  New  Jersey — ifKluding  Its  agricultur- 
al community,  Its  glass  arxj  chemical  manu- 
facturing. Its  food  processing,  as  «vell  as  its 
line  resorts — t>ecame  widely  known. 

In  January  1950.  ttw  company  reached  an- 
other milestone  wt)en  the  name,  "Atlantic  City 
Electric  Co."  went  up  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange's  "Big  Board".  It  was  ttie  first  time 
that  any  stock  bearing  the  name  "Atlantic 
City"  ttad  appeared  on  any  exctiange. 

In  1962,  tt>e  B  L.  England  generating  sta- 
tion. Cape  May  County,  began  producing  elec- 
trical erwrgy  for  the  company  and  Its  south 
Jersey  customers. 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co.,  beginning  with  a 
ttandful  of  employees  100  years  ago,  today 
employs  over  2,000  persor»  across  the  soutfv 
em  New  Jersey  region.  Over  the  years,  the 
company  has  provided  commuriity  service  to 
such  Important  events  In  souttiem  New  Jersey 
as  ttie  1929  Atlantic  City  Diamond  Jubtlee,  the 
stationing  of  troops  dunng  World  War  II  at  the 
Poinona  and  Rw  Grande  Ajr  Bases,  ttie  buikJ- 
ing  of  ttie  Delaware  Memorial  Bndge,  amd  sup- 
plying a  large  addHional  amount  of  electric 
power  necessary  for  the  1967  Summit  Confer- 
ence at  HoMytxjsh  between  Soviet  Premier 
Kosygin  and  U.S.  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
soa 

Ttvoughout  the  company's  history,  impor- 
tant informatimi  on  ttie  safe  and  proper  use  of 
electricity  has  been  provided  by  company  env 
ployees.  The  company  has  provided  outstand- 
ing leadership  in  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In 
a  time  of  national  emergency,  Atiantk:  City 
Electric  Co.  was  one  of  the  first  electric  utili- 
ties in  ttie  Nation  during  ttie  1973  oil  embargo 
to  reconvert  Its  generating  stations  to  coal.  On 
November  5.  1961  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Magazine  named  Atlantic  City  Electric  Co.  as 
the  outstandng  electric  utility  of  the  year. 

In  1960  Atiantk:  Electric  adopted  a  strategy 
caNed  ttie  New  Directkxi  to  meet  customer 
needs  in  ttie  future.  Because  a  new  generat- 
ing station  costs  much  more  to  build  and  to 
run  than  any  of  their  axMng  fadiitiea,  the 
company  has  encouraged  its  customers  to 
oonMrve  electricity  espedaily  during  peak 
demand  periods  so  that  otoctric  usage  woukj 
ba  a^niablB  to  aal  to  new  south  Jeney  cua- 
toman.  TNa  anargy  afftciancy  can  satisfy  cur- 
rani    cuatomars    and    stimulate    economic 
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growth  by  maldng  room  for  other  cuatomars 
without  the  need  for  expensive  new  fadNties 
wtiich  will  result  in  higher  eiectnc  rates  for 
souttiem  New  Jersey  customers. 

During  this  centennial  year,  Atlantic  Electric 
deserves  to  be  specially  recognized  for  Its  100 
years  of  service  to  the  people,  communities, 
and  organizations  of  southern  New  Jersey. 


Manh  17,  1986 

JASON  WILLIAM  REED,  NEVADA 
STATE  WINNER.  VOICE  OP  DE- 
MOCRACY 


MARCH:  YURIY  SHUKHEVYCH 
MONTH 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  mCHIGAH 
□f  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRXSENTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  17.  1986 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  inform  my  colleagues  in  ttie  Congress  that 
March  has  been  declared  Yuny  Shukhevych 
Month.  The  national  executive  txjard  of  ttie 
Ukrainian  Student  Association  of  Mykola  Mk:h- 
nowsky  [TUSM]  and  ttie  Ukrainian-American 
community  at  large  recently  honored  Mr.  Stiu- 
khevych  in  this  manner.  I  want  to  commend 
ttiose  organizatkxis  for  ttieir  action  and  praise 
ttiem  for  ttieir  excellent  work  in  telling  ttie 
story  of  Mr.  Shukhevych  to  America  and  ttie 
worid. 

Ttiere  are  many  tragk:  stories  about  human 
rights  violations  In  the  Soviet  Union.  As  we  all 
know,  ttie  Ukraine,  a  once  free  and  independ- 
ent country,  was  forcibly  absort>ed  Into  the 
Soviet  empire.  Ttie  suffenngs  of  Ukrainians 
who  have  attempted  to  preserve  their  national 
identity  and  battle  for  their  liberties  are  well 
known. 

Ttie  case  of  Mr.  Stiuktievych  is  a  particulariy 
memorable  and  sad  one.  From  ttie  age  of  15 
until  now.  tie  has  t>een  serving  a  continuous 
sentence  In  Soviet  concentration  camps.  His 
only  so-called  crime  is  ttie  fact  ttiat  tiis  fattier, 
Roman  Stiukhevych,  was  ttie  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  [UPA] 
which  fought  bravely  on  two  fronts  against  Hit- 
ler's Nazi  Germany  and  Stalin's  Russia  during 
World  War  II.  Roman  Shukhevych.  known  as 
Tares  Chuprynka.  continued  ttie  Ukrainian  rev- 
olution for  national  liberation  Into  the  1950's. 

Mr.  Yuriy  Shukhevych,  now  56  years  old,  is 
stHI  In  a  concentration  camp  t>ecause  he  failed 
to  renounce  his  fattier  and  the  Ukrainian  lib- 
eration struggle.  Although  blind  and  In  poor 
health,  Yuriy  is  serving  his  exile  in  a  hard 
labor  camp  In  the  Tomsk  region  of  Sit>eria.  He 
works  12  hours  of  manual  labor  every  day 
under  diffk:ult  conditions. 

Why  does  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  punish  a  man  who  has  done  nothing 
wrong?  Why  is  the  Kremlin  bmtaHzing  a  man 
wtw  has  done  nottwig  wrong?  Why  is  the 
Kremlin  going  to  such  troutile  to  deny  basic 
liberties  to  an  Innocent  human  tieing? 

I  am  undertaking  an  effort  to  work  with 
Soviet  auttiorities  to  obtain  an  exit  visa  from 
the  Soviet  Unton  for  this  long-suffering  man.  I 
am  confkjent  that  Soviets  offictals  will  under- 
stand why  Yuriy  and  his  family  want  to  leave 
ttie  U.S.S.R. 

Let  us  hope  ttiat  March,  ttie  beginning  of 
spring,  wMI  bring  a  change  in  attttijde  on  ttie 
part  of  Soviet  auttiorities.  It  is  time  to  let  Mr. 
Yuriy  StHjkhevych  go  and  have  ttie  freedom 
wtiich  he  justty  deserves. 


HON.  HARRY  RED) 

ormvAiM 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATim 

Monday,  March  17,  1986 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  ttie  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  ttie  United  States 
and  its  ladies  auxiliary  conduct  ttie  Voice  of 
Democracy  scriptwriting  contest  Ttiis  year 
more  ttian  250.000  secondary  school  students 
participated  In  ttie  contest  competing  for  ttie 
six  national  sctiolarships  which  are  awarded 
as  top  prizes.  The  contest  theme  ttiis  year 
was  "New  Horizons  for  America's  Youth." 

Mr.  Jason  William  Reed  was  ttie  Nevada 
State  winner  of  ttie  award  ttiis  year.  He  is  an 
18-year-oM  senior  at  Bonanza  High  Sctiool 
and  is  active  in  student  government,  «vtiere  tie 
has  hekl  many  positions  Including  student 
body  preskjent.  Jason  plans  to  go  to  college 
and  major  in  dramatk;  arts  and  polltx:al  sci- 
ence. 

Jason  Is  a  proud  example  of  ttie  extraordi- 
nary young  leaders  In  our  country  and  in 
Nevada  I  wish  him  ttie  best  in  his  future  erv 
deavors.  Ttie  folkjwing  is  a  reprint  of  this  fine 
young  man's  winning  speech. 

New  Horizons  por  America's  Tooth 
1985/86  VFW  Voice  of  E>emocracy  Scholar- 
ship   Program    Nevada    Winner    Jsaon 

Reed,  Las  Vegas,  NV 

It  was  1787  when  our  supreme  Constitu- 
tion was  established;  the  young  men  who 
gathered  at  the  convention  to  create  ttils 
tiistorlc  document  included  some  of  the 
most  notable  names  in  American  tilstory. 
The  roster  read  much  like  a  modem  day 
fourth  of  July  oration;  a  patriotic  hymn.  It 
was  a  meeting  of  wise,  young  men:  Ctiarles 
Plckney  was  twenty-nine;  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, thirty;  Rufus  Kings,  thirty-two;  and 
Jonathon  Dayton,  a  mere  twenty-six  years 
old.  Fifty-five  young  American  men.  some 
who  liad  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, some  who  had  fought  In  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  aU  gathered  together  to 
create  an  outline  for  American  law  and 
order.  American  youth  has  liegun  to  con- 
tribute to,  and  participate  In,  the  develop- 
ment of  our  priceless  nation. 

Just  like  those  young  men  of  1787,  our 
modem  day  youth  In  America  play  an  Indis- 
pensable role  In  the  development  of  our 
American  values.  Each  momlng  we  Ameri- 
cans can  experience  not  only  the  radiance  of 
the  rising  sun,  but  also  the  creation  of 
youthful  Ideas.  Just  as  our  dependable,  om- 
nipotent sun  climbs  over  the  horlson,  so  do 
new  generations  of  youth  ascend  towards 
new  opportunities. 

As  humans,  we  can  all  lie  considered  rep- 
resentatives of  youth;  for  people  of  all  aces 
can  continue  to  gto*  Intellectually  and  to 
develop  more  maturity  with  each  new  learn- 
ing experience.  As  Americans,  you  and  I 
have  t>een  granted  by  our  past  generations 
not  only  the  opportunity  to  exist,  but  also 
the  supreme  gilt  of  and  benefits  from  free- 
dom and  lll>erty. 

History  has  proven  that  progress  Is  most 
swift  when  people  are  free  to  worship, 
create,  and  build.  The  dream  of  achieving 
hiunan  progreas  ttirougb  freedom  remains 
the  most  revolutionary  Idea  In  the  world. 
This  Idea  la  the  heritage  that  Americana 
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bestow  on  each  new  generation,  thus  ena- 
bUnc  new  horlions  of  opportunity  to  arise 
and  develop. 

How  appropriate  that  President  Reagan 
declared  IMS  as  International  Youth  Teari 
It  was  a  time  to  reflect  on  our  cherished 
freedom,  to  exchange  ideas  with  other 
young  people  around  the  world,  to  enhance 
the  observance  of  human  rights,  and  to  pro- 
mote world  peace.  In  his  youth  year  procla- 
mation, our  President  stated,  Ameria's 
youth  arc  the  proudest  amtwssadors  of 
goodwill  and  our  national  values.' 

As  American  youth,  we  tuve  the  freedom 
to  use  our  enthusiasm,  creativity,  and  Ideal- 
ism in  our  everyday  endeavors.  Our  horizons 
are  seemingly  limitless  due  to  the  heroic  ef- 
forts of  our  American  forefathers.  Thanks 
to  their  courage,  patriotism,  and  dedication 
to  American  Ideals,  each  new  generation  is 
entitled  to  a  variety  of  freedoms. 

Our  American  system  of  government  has 
l>een  built  with  luiowledge  accumulated 
from  centuries  of  experience,  traditions, 
thoughts,  and  deeds.  Teachers  and  a  multi- 
tude of  various  youth  organizations  have 
also  played  an  Invaluable  role  In  fostering 
and  strengthening  the  traditions  and  morals 
of  each  new  generation.  Throughout  the 
years  our  priceless  freedoms  have  continued 
to  multiply,  creating  numerous  liberties  for 
futiuv  generations. 

William  Bennett,  Secretary  of  Education 
for  the  United  States  stated,  that  the  upris- 
ing of  our  country's  youth  can  t>e  contribut- 
ed to  the  display  of  their  outstanding  char- 
acter with  traditional  American  values,  an 
appreciation  of  our  political  and  economic 
freedoms,  and  a  dedication  to  patrirotlc  pri- 
clpals. 

Por  some  two  hundred  years  our  country 
has  thrived  on  the  Ideals  of  our  youth.  Each 
successive  generation  has  made  Its  contribu- 
tion to  strengthening  our  scintillating  sum 
of  democracy.  The  glowing  sphere  of  Inspi- 
ration has  created  so  many  new  opportuni- 
ties for  the  future:  your  future,  my  future, 
our  future. 

As  an  American  youth,  I,  too,  am  entitled 
to  the  many  freedoms  and  lilierties  my 
country  has  to  offer.  I  liave  the  freedom  to 
receive  an  outstanding  education,  specializ- 
ing in  any  area  which  I  choose  and  I  can  set 
and  achieve  my  personal  goals  including 
where  to  live,  which  career  I  wish  to  pursue 
and  whom  I  will  marry.  These  dreams  have 
tiecome  realities  due  to  the  dedication,  re- 
sponsibility, and  commitments  of  past  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

Our  young  forefathers  created  a  remarka- 
ble document  when  they  wrote  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes,  Not  only  did 
they  establish  an  outline  for  American  law 
and  order  they  also  forged  a  legacy  of  histo- 
ry which  would  constantly  provide  new  hori- 
sons  for  our  American  youth. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
STATE  DIRECTORS  OF  VETER- 
ANS AFFAIRS  CONTINUES 
VITAL  WORK 


HON.  MARVIN  LEATH 

OTTlZAa 

in  THE  HOUn  or  RIPBniinATIW 

Monday.  March  17, 1986 

Mr.  l£ATH  of  TaKu*  Mr.  Spaakar,  ttia  Na- 
tional Aaaodalion  of  State  Diractort  of  Vatar- 
ana  Affaira  haa,  for  40  yaara,  aucoaaafully 
dadteatad  Itaatf  to  ttw  timaiy  and  oompaaaion- 
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ate  dailvary  of  banafHa  and  sarvioas  to  our 

vatarana  and  ttiair  famHIaa. 

Comprtaad  of  diractort  from  46  Stataa,  ttie 
Diatrict  of  Cotumbia.  American  Samoa,  ttie 
Virgin  Isianda,  and  Guam,  ttia  aaaodatton  Is  a 
vital  network  ttirough  wtiich  wa  can  batter  ad- 
minister those  programs  davaiopad  ki  grati- 
tijda  by  a  nation  proud  and  protactiva  of  Its 


The  aaaodation  racantty  held  a  luncheon 
for  the  purpose  of  honoring  Senator  Dennis 
DeConcini  of  Arizona  as  Its  man  of  ttia  year 
with  the  following  words: 

In  recognition  of  his  conunltment  to  excel- 
lence In  the  U.S.  Senate,  an  Army  veteran 
tUmself,  he  is  a  courageous  advocate  on 
iMhalf  of  America's  veterans,  which  has 
made  him  one  of  this  country's  most  widely 
respected  legislators. 

During  ttie  lunctiaon,  some  very  fitting  ra- 
mart(s  regarding  ttie  association  and  Its  work, 
as  well  as  ttie  status  of  veterans'  benefits, 
were  delivered  by  John  S.  Staum,  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  ttie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  I 
woukJ  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  ttiaaa 
very  appropriate  and  ttxHjght-provoking  com- 
ments: 

Thank  you  Leo  [Leo  Anderson,  Wastilng- 
ton.  DC.  liaison  officer  of  NASDVA].  for 
your  warm  Introduction,  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Director  of  Veterans  Affairs  thank 
you  for  asking  me  to  t>e  with  you  today. 

Richard  [Richard  L.  Countryman,  presi- 
dent of  NASDVA],  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  leadership  of  this  vital  veterans 
organization.  The  serious  work  that  Is  t>etng 
done  by  your  memtiers  and  State  service  of- 
ficers often  goes  unheralded  by  the  Ameri- 
can public,  but  t>elleve  me,  as  I  have  trav- 
eled throughout  the  country  I  have  seen 
firsthand  that  your  work  Is  deeply  appreci- 
ated by  people  who  often  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  thank  you  personally. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  am  here  in  Wash- 
ington tills  week  to  attend  the  VPW's 
annual  Washington  conference.  Along  with 
almost  3,000  other  VFW  memtiers  we  are 
here  discussing  a  wide  range  of  subjects: 
Prom  the  always  dominant  veterans  affairs 
issues,  to  national  security  and  foreign  af- 
fairs. After  our  conference  concludes  on 
Tuesday  evening,  we  are  ooiuluetinf  a  de- 
partment service  officers  meeting  that  will 
terminate  on  Saturday. 

I  Icnow  that  our  servloe  officers  are  going 
to  profit  from  this  meeting  and  ultimately 
assist  each  of  you  In  l>etter  serving  the 
needs  of  veterans  In  your  home  States. 

I  wish  that  I  could  spend  the  few  minutes 
that  I  have  remaining  here  with  you  dis- 
cussing more  pleasant  subjects  than  what  I 
am  going  to  say,  but  I  can't.  The  crisis  con- 
fronting veterans  programs  makes  that  im- 
possible this  year. 

The  continuing  attacks  on  aiul  piecemeal 
reductions  in  veterans  programs  is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  everyone  in  this  room. 
It's  not  simply  a  matter  of  minor  belt  tight- 
ening. People's  lives,  health,  and  dignity  are 
at  stake,  and  the  VFW  is  concerned— Just  as 
yoiu-  association  is. 

Here's  how  I  see  our  responsibility.  Otir 
responsibility  is  for  those  veterans  for 
whom  we  are  advocates,  the  veterans  who 
must  rely  on  the  VA  for  their  health  and  fi- 
nancial survival:  The  1.3  million  Inpatients: 
the  30  million  outpatients;  the  servloe  con- 
nected veterans  that  need  and  are  entitled 
to  VA  care;  the  non-servloe-connected  medi- 
cally indigent  veteran  for  whom  a  Medicare 
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oopaymcnt  and  deduettblas  oould  mean  a 
substantial  reduction  In  their  quality  of  Ufr, 
the  increasing  number  of  older  veterans 
who  must  rely  on  the  VFW  for  quality 
health  care  with  dignity:  and  yaa,  for  the 
over  S7.000  veterans  that  are  being  turned 
away  each  month.  Thoae  17.000  who  are 
turned  away  make  me  question:  Where  did 
they  go?  What  ever  tiappened  to  thamT 
Does  anyone  care?  Does  anyone  know? 

I  am  not  speaiUng  of  38  million  veterans.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  4Vt  million  veterans  that 
the  VA  says  are  presently  using  the  VA 
medical  system,  the  servloe-ooimected  and 
non-service-connected  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled  who  are  potentially  eligible, 
the  increasing  number  of  aging  veteraaa 
who  will  depend  more  and  more  on  the  VA. 
Theae  are  the  men  and  women  for  whom 
continuation  of  VA  programs  Is  essential. 

By  your  presence  here  today.  I  know  that 
you  are  also  concerned,  and  I  ask  your  as- 
sistance, at  either  the  State  or  national 
level,  whenever  and  wherever  you  can  pro- 
vide it. 

I  am  telling  our  memt>ershlp  that  the 
VFW,  and  all  veterans,  must  stand  together 
and  let  our  voices  t>e  heard  In  unison  to 
keep  the  very  life  of  VA  programs  from 
tielng  snuffed  out.  Our  opponents  are  pow- 
erful entitles  such  as  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
administration,  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  Orace  Commission.  Their  solutions 
sound  plausible,  but  they  are  not  reasona- 
ble. 

I  ask  for  your  help,  and  I  thank  you  for 
Inviting  me. 


A  POEM  FOR  THE  McAULIFFE 
FAMILY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OKio 

a  Tm  HOUSE  or  urumiTATiTa 

Monday,  March  17,  1986 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Spaakar.  on  Fabniary  10, 
1966,  In  recognition  of  Black  History  Weak,  I 
vialtad  ttia  Moraland  Hills  School  in  Pappar 
mka,  OH.  I  was  vary  Impraaaad  by  ttie  ala- 
mantary  studants  In  attandanoa  ttiara.  Thay 
ware  bright  enttwaiasttc,  and  poaad  many  ax- 
callant  quaattons  ttiat  damonattatad  tntk 
knowladga  of  ttia  world  around  ttiam. 

Mr.  Spaakar,  I  was  aspadaily  Impraaaad  by 
a  poem  written  by  Bill  Janka,  aged  9.  who  la  a 
•tudant  at  Moraland  Hills.  The  poam  dtaptays 
a  great  deal  of  talent,  compaaaion,  and  under- 
standing ttiat  la  rarely  found  In  a  chMd  of  such 
tender  yaara.  I  wouW  Ilka  to  share  ttiis  poam 
wltti  my  coiiaaguaa  In  tha  Houaa. 
Bra  VI 
(A  Poem  for  the  McAuUffe  Family) 
Bnvs,  brave 
8o  very  brave  she  was 
To  go  up  In  the  ikr. 
Up,  up  until  it  turned  so  blaek. 
Very  sad  to  see  her  go 
So  sad  and  very  bad. 
But  look  on  the  bright  side 
Her  spirit  will  never  leave  you. 
Brave,  brave 
So  brave  she  was,  so  tomva. 
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THE  PRODUCT  LIABILITY 
UNIFORM  STANDARDS  ACT 


UMI 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  HORTH  DAKOTA 
Df  THS  HOUSS  or  REPRXSENTATIVIS 

Monday.  March  17.  1986 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  ^4orth  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
orw  of  two  Americans  will  be  the  victim  of  an 
akx>hoi-reiate(J  crash.  That's  a  starttir>g  statis- 
tic. In  1982  Congress  was  startled  erxxjgh  to 
take  actkxi.  On  October  25.  1982.  H.R.  6170. 
a  Ml  to  estatiiish  a  "Natkx^  Driver  Register, " 
became  a  taw.  The  register  was  to  be  a  valua- 
ble tod  for  law  enforcemerrt  officials  in  their 
battle  against  one  of  the  most  deadly  crimi- 
r«ls — the  drunk  driver. 

Under  a  two-part  phasein.  the  register  was 
designed  to  assist  State  driver  licensing  offi- 
ciais  In  exchanging  information  regarding  the 
motor  vehicle  driving  records  of  Individuals. 

So  ttiat  all  States  coukJ  participate  as  soon 
as  possible,  part  one  of  the  project  woukj  use 
existing  telephone  lines  to  relay  the  necessary 
data.  In  just  24  hours,  participating  State 
driver  licensing  officials  could  learn  the  driving 
history  of  an  individua'  who  may  be  licensed  in 
more  than  one  State. 

Part  two  of  ttie  project  would  involve  four 
States  in  a  pilot  program  using  stateof-ttie-art 
electronic  technology  to  eriable  State  driver 
officials  to  obtain  information  from  the  Nation- 
al Register  Instantly. 

Unfortunatety,  3V^  years  after  the  law's  en- 
actment little  progress  has  been  made.  Only 
11  States— Alabama,  Idaho,  Illinois.  Mississip- 
pi, New  York,  Washington.  Wyoming.  Arkan- 
sas, Arizona.  Virginia,  arxj  North  Dakota — are 
participating  in  part  one  of  the  project.  The 
statute  dictates  ttiat  the  pilot  program  begin 
within  2  years  of  its  enactment  Offk:ials  at  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Inform  me  tfuit 
next  month  the  four  States  will  be  chosen  arxl 
the  pik>t  project  will  not  t>egin  for  an  additk>nal 
16  monttis  later.  Thus,  it  will  be  almost  5 
years  before  the  Natkxial  Driver  Register  ful- 
fils its  mandate. 

The  statute  also  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportatksn  to  appoint  a  15-memt)er  advi- 
sory committee  to  meet  at  least  orKe  a  year 
and  to  publish  an  annual  report  of  the  Natkxi- 
al Driver  Register's  progress.  Ot>v»usly  the 
progress  has  been  minimal  arxJ  the  committee 
knows  It— they  have  only  published  one 
armual  report.  It  covers  May  1984  through 
May  1 985  and  was  put)lished  in  September  of 
1985. 

The  statistics  are  startling.  Congress  passed 
a  law  to  assist  States  with  the  vital  task  of  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  akx>hoi-related  acckJents.  I 
am  astounded  ttiat  this  administration  has  not 
foHowed  ttvough  with  Its  obligatk>n  to  Imple- 
ment a  law  with  such  important  conse- 
quences. 

Today  I  am  sending  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportatnn  and  to  ttie  ctialrman  of  the 
advisory  committee  asking  ttiat  ttiey  respond 
to  me  regardir^  the  delays  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  htatkxial  Driver  Register. 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCOIfSIH 
ni  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSDrrATIVBS 

Monday,  March  17.  1988 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducir>g  legislatk>n.  the  Product  Liability  Uni- 
form Standards  Act  [PLUS],  to  establish  a  na- 
tkxial product  liability  law  and  reform  our  cur- 
rent tort  system.  These  reforms  are  urgently 
needed  to  stabilize  a  system  that  has  been 
exemplified  in  recent  years  by  runaway  costs 
arxJ  has  become  a  definite  drag  on  the  econo- 
my. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justx:e  Oliver  Werxlell 
Holmes  wrote,  "The  terxJency  of  the  law  must 
always  be  to  narrow  tfie  field  of  uncertainty." 
That  tendency  has  not  been  very  apparent 
lately.  Wittiout  certainty  and  predrctability, 
plaintiffs  sue,  deferxJants  don't  krww  how  to 
protect  themselves  and  insurance  companies 
can't  reasonably  assess  risks  ar>d  price. 

Blame  has  been  allotted  all  around— on 
lawyers,  insurance  companies,  judges  and 
juries  who  award  large  damages,  and  a  litiga- 
tkxvhappy  American  publk:.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  complk^ted  solutkxis  offered.  My 
bill  gets  back  to  the  basics  and  follows  Justk» 
Holmes'  advk;e,  tfiat  is,  it  narrows  the  field  of 
urKertainty. 

I  see  five  crises  in  ttie  fiekl  of  product  liabil- 
ity. My  legislatk>n  addresses  each  one  of 
tfiose  problems  In  a  simple,  clear-cut  fashkxi. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  meet  ttie  needs  of  ttie 
great  majority  of  industries  facing  product  li- 
ability standards,  but  it  does  not  get  bogged 
down  on  specific  definitk>ns  ttiat  could  tie  up 
courts  for  years  in  interpretation.  It  does,  how- 
ever, send  a  clear  message  to  ttie  courts  of 
this  country  ttiat  this  current  madness  must 
end. 

The  first  crisis  Is  ttiat  of  incompretiensible 
standards.  Currently  ttie  law  regarding  product 
liat>ility  is  unmanageably  open  ended  whksh 
makes  it  unfattramatile  to  courts. 

The  solutkxi  is  to  make  negligence  ttie  sole 
test  for  all  defective  design  and  failure  to  warn 
product  liat>ility  cases.  It  is  only  logrcal  ttiat  the 
txjrden  of  proof  should  be  with  ttie  plaintiff.  In 
this  way  we  can  nanow  ttie  expansK>n  of  the 
law  of  the  last  few  years. 

Ttie  second  crisis  that  needs  addressing  Is 
the  rising  amount  of  punitive  damage  awards. 
"Punies"  have  become  ttie  real  surprise  ele- 
ment In  product  liability  cases.  Just  wtien  a 
defendant  ttiinks  he  has  pakJ  all  ttie  costs  in- 
volved with  ttie  case,  he  is  hit  with  an  addi- 
tk>nal  cost  because  he  dkj  not  pay  up  fast 
enough. 

To  bring  stability,  predkrtability  and  fairness 
to  punitive  damages,  we  need  clearly  articulat- 
ed standards  that  set  forth  the  kind  of  aggra- 
vated conduct  for  whk:h  courts  will  Impose  pu- 
nitive damages.  Thus,  in  my  legislation  plain- 
tiffs woukj  have  to  prove  by  "clear  and  con- 
vincing evkjence"  that  ttie  defendant  was  in 
violation.  This  Is  a  standard  higher  ttian  ttie 
current  "preponderance  of  evidence."  Hence, 
punitives  can  be  awarded  wtiere  truly  de- 
served, but  the  judge  is  given  a  mechanism  to 
reject  punitive  damages  when  the  plaintiff  fails 
to  clearly  demonstrate  egregk)us  fault 
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The  third  crisis  is  ttie  conflict  between  the 
tort  and  workers'  compensation  systems.  Cur- 
rently, wtien  an  employee  is  injured  In  the 
workplace,  the  employer  has  a  Han  against 
ttie  plaintiffs  ultimate  tort  recovery  from  the 
product  manufacturer.  This  is  true  even  if  ttie 
employer  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  injury. 

My  solutkxi  Is  to  subtract  ttie  worker's  conv 
pensatkxi  recovery  from  ttie  tort  recovery  and 
atxilish  ttie  employer's  present  lien  ability.  The 
proposed  solutkxi  would  permit  ttie  plaintiff  to 
retain  the  very  same  benefits  he  now  enjoys 
and,  at  the  same  time,  shift  part  of  ttie  cost 
from  ttie  manufacturer  to  the  emptoyer  wtiere 
It  rightly  bekxigs. 

Ttie  fourth  crisis  involves  innocent  defend- 
ants t>eing  dragged  into  suits  unnecessarily. 
At  present,  product  liat>ility  suits  involve  suing 
ttie  wtiole  chain — retailer/wtiolesaler/manu- 
facturer.  The  retailers  and  wtiolesalers  ride 
ak>ng  as  defendants  in  cases  In  whk;h  ttiey 
t>ear  no  ultimate  liability.  The  manufacturer  is 
hekJ  responsible  in  almost  all  cases. 

To  cut  down  on  this  unnecessary  litigatkxi  I 
propose  to  release  nonmanufacturers  for  ttie 
case  unless:  The  plaintiff  canrvst  assert  juris- 
dk:tion  over  the  manufacturer;  ttiere  exists  a 
"reasonable  IlkelitKxxl"  that  ttie  plaintiff  will 
not  be  at)le  to  collect  judgment  from  the  man- 
ufacturer, ttie  nonmanufacturer  Is  ctiarged 
with  primary  negligence.  Ttie  klea  is  to  unbur- 
den our  present  court  system. 

The  final  crisis  is  one  of  Ignorance.  Ttie  fair- 
ness and  economic  effrciency  of  our  tort 
system  depends  upon  appropriate  damage 
awards,  yet  we  have  no  useful  damage  award 
data  on  whk:h  to  evaluate  ttie  effrcacy  of  our 
legal  rules. 

Consequently,  I  propose  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  actual  facts  concerning  damages 
In  products  liatiillty  litigatk>n.  In  this  way.  If 
ttiere  is  a  future  need  for  capping  amounts, 
we  will  have  the  statistrcs  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  sensible  analysis. 

We  need  product  liability  reform  now.  Ttie 
current  system  has  grown  expensive  and  un- 
predk:table.  Ttie  cost  of  Insurance  has 
become  outrageous  and  sometimes  coverage 
is  completely  unavailable.  If  we  don't  bring 
common  sense  back  into  ttie  system,  society 
will  pay  ttie  consequences. 

To  meet  court  arid  insurance  costs,  all  prod- 
ucts will  become  more  expensive.  And  how 
will  we  muddle  through — by  alk>wing  our 
standard  of  living  to  go  down  a  bit,  t>y  becom- 
ing less  competitive  in  ttie  intematk>nal  mar- 
ketplace, by  alknving  a  numtier  of  small  com- 
panies to  go  out  of  business.  Wtiat  Is  even 
more  frightening  is  ttiat  soon  ttiere  may  be 
some  necessary  products  and  services  ttiat 
are  no  longer  available  at  any  price. 

This  legislatk)n  does  not  attempt  to  rewrite 
200  years  of  tort  law.  It  Is  designed  to  not  fur- 
ther complicate  the  system  or  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  States  unduly.  It  will  not  confuse 
judges  or  juries.  My  PLUS  plan  falriy  address- 
es both  the  concerns  of  injured  parties  and 
ttie  rights  of  manufacturers.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  moderate  and  restrained 
proposal  speedy  consideratran. 

The  text  of  the  bill  foltows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativtt  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auetnbled. 
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SBCnON  t.  SHOBT  TTHX 

Thia  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Product  U- 
ability  Uniform  Standards  Act". 
nc  t  DBimnioNS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "claimant"  means  any  person 
who  brinsB  a  product  liability  action,  and  if 
such  action  is  broucht  through  or  on  l>ehaU 
of  an  estate,  the  term  includes  the  claim- 
ant's decedent,  or  if  such  an  action  is 
brought  through  or  on  twhalf  of  a  minor, 
the  term  includes  the  claimant's  parent  or 
guardian: 

(3)  the  term  "clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence" is  that  measure  or  degree  of  proof 
that  will  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  trier  of 
fact  a  firm  l>ellef  or  conviction  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  allegatioiu  sought  to  l>e  estal)- 
lished:  the  level  of  proof  required  to  satisfy 
this  standard  Is  more  than  that  required 
under  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  but 
less  than  that  required  for  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt; 

(3)  the  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  or  transportation  (A)  l>e- 
tween  a  place  in  a  State  and  any  place  out- 
side of  that  SUte;  or  (B)  which  affects 
trade,  commerce,  or  transportation  de- 
8crit>ed  In  clause  (A); 

(4)  the  term  "manufacturer"  means  (A) 
any  person  who  is  engaged  In  a  business  to 
design  or  formulate  and  to  produce,  create, 
make,  or  construct  any  product  (or  compo- 
nent part  of  a  product);  (B)  a  product  seller 
with  respect  to  all  aspects  of  a  product  (or 
component  part  of  a  product)  which  are  cre- 
ated or  affected  when,  tiefore  placing  the 
product  in  the  stream  of  commerce,  the 
product  seller  designs  or  formulates  and 
produces,  creates,  makes  or  constructs  an 
aspect  of  a  product  (or  component  part  of  a 
product)  made  by  another,  or  (C)  any  prod- 
uct seller  not  descrlt>ed  in  clause  (B)  which 
holds  Itself  out  as  a  manufacturer  to  the 
user  of  the  product, 

(5)  the  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual corporation,  company,  association,  firm. 
partnership,  society,  joint  stock  company,  or 
any  other  entity  (including  any  govertmien- 
tal  entity); 

(6)  the  term  "preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence" is  that  measure  or  degree  of  proof 
wtilch,  by  the  weight,  credit,  and  value  of 
the  aggregate  evidence  on  either  side,  e8tat>- 
lishes  that  it  Is  more  prolMible  than  not  that 
a  fact  occurred  or  did  not  occur 

(7)  the  term  'product"  means  any  object, 
sutistance,  mixture  or  raw  material  in  a  gas- 
eous, liquid  or  solid  state  which  is  capable  of 
delivering  itself,  or  as  an  assembled  whole  in 
a  mixed  or  combined  state  or  as  a  compo- 
nent part  or  ingredient,  which  is  produced 
for  introduction  into  trade  or  commerce, 
which  has  intrinsic  economic  value,  and 
which  is  intended  for  sale  or  lease  to  per- 
sons for  commercial  or  personal  use; 

(8)  the  term  "product  seller"  means  a 
person  who,  in  the  course  of  a  business  con- 
ducted for  that  purpoae,  sells,  distributes, 
leases,  installs,  prepares,  blends,  packages, 
labels,  markets,  repairs,  maintains,  or  other- 
wise is  involved  in  placing  a  product  in  the 
stream  of  commerce: 

(9)  the  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  IVust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

SBC  S.  PRBBMPTION  OP  OTHIB  UIWS. 

(a)  In  Okhkral.— (1)  This  Act  supersedes 
any  State  law  regarding  recovery  for  any 
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lOBS  or  damage  caused  by  a  product  to  the 
extent  that  this  Act  establishes  a  rule  of  law 
applicable  to  any  civU  action  brought 
against  a  manufacturer  or  product  seller  for 
loss  or  damage  caused  by  a  product. 

(3)  This  Act  shall  not  t>e  construed  to 
waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sovereign  im- 
munity asserted  by  any  State  under  any 
provision  of  law. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  supersede  any  Federal  law,  except  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  l>e  construed 
to  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sovereign 
immunity  asserted  by  the  United  States. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  t>e  construed 
to  affect  the  applicability  of  any  provision 
of  the  Foreign  Sovereign  Immunities  Act  of 
1976  (38  U.S.C.  1603  et  seq.) 

(b)  ExvtRoincxKTAt  L4AWS.— (1)  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  t>e  construed  to  supersede— 

(A)  any  environmental  protection  law  that 
authorizes  a  State  or  a  person  to  Institute 
an  action  for  civil  damages,  civil  penalties. 
Injunctions,  restitution,  cost  recovery,  puni- 
tive damages,  or  any  other  form  of  relief  re- 
sulting from  contamliuition  or  pollution  of 
the  environment,  or  the  threat  of  such  con- 
tamination or  pollution,  caused  by  any  prod- 
uct defined  by  State  or  Federal  law  ss  a 
toxic  sulMtance  or  waste,  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  material,  hazardous  waste  or  other 
contaminant  or  pollutant; 

(B)  a  right  arising  under  the  common  law 
of  a  State  to  bring  an  action  to  abate  a  nui- 
sance or  otherwise  protect  against  contami- 
nation or  pollution  of  the  envirorunent,  or 
the  threat  of  such  contamination  or  pollu- 
tion, caused  by  any  product;  or 

(C)  any  law  relating  to  a  civil  action  for 
loss  or  damage,  cleanup  costs,  civil  penalties 
or  injunctive  relief,  if  the  loss  or  damage  for 
which  a  remedy  is  sought  was  caused  by  the 
release  into  the  environment,  or  the  threat 
of  release  into  the  environment,  of  a  toxic 
substance  or  waste,  hazardous  substance  or 
material,  hazardous  waste  or  other  contami- 
nant or  pollutant. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "contaminant  or  pollutant" 
includes  (1)  anything  defined  or  designated 
as  a  contaminant  or  pollutant  under  any 
Federal  or  State  law,  and  (11)  any  element. 
sulMtance.  compound,  mixture,  or  organism 
which,  after  release  into  the  environment 
and  upon  exposure.  Ingestion,  inhalation, 
impact,  attachment,  or  assimilation  into  any 
organism  either  directly  from  the  environ- 
ment or  indirectly  by  ingestion  ttirough 
food  chains,  will  or  may  reasonably  tie  an- 
ticipated to  cause  death,  disease,  injury,  be- 
havioral abnormalities,  cancer,  genetic  mu- 
tation, physiological  malfunctions  (includ- 
ing malfunctions  in  reproduction),  or  physi- 
cal deformations,  in  such  organisms  or  their 
offsprlnr. 

(B)  the  term  "envirorunent"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section 
101(8)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
of  1980  (43  U.S.C.  9601(8)); 

(C)  the  term  "Hacardous  waste"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section 
101(39)  of  the  Compreheiulve  Environmen- 
tal Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980  (43  U,S.C.  9601(14)); 

(D)  the  term  "hazardous  waste"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section 
101(39)  of  the  Comprehensive  Envlrorunen- 
tal  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980  (43  U.S.C.  9601(30)); 

(E)  the  term  "law"  means  any  law  or  au- 
thority, whether  statutory  or  common;  and 

(F)  the  term  "release"  lias  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  in  section  101(33)  of  the 
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Comprehensive  Knviroiuaental  Response. 
CompenaaUon.  and  UablUty  Act  of  19M  (43 
U.S.C.  9601(33)).  and.  in  addition,  the  term 
includes  any  depositing  or  placing  into  the 
envirorunent. 
SBC.  t.  UABiurr. 

In  any  product  liability  action  in  which 
the  claimant  alleges  that  the  product  Is  de- 
fective liecause  of  improper  design,  failure 
to  warn,  or  failure  to  provide  adequate  in- 
structions, the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  shall  t>e  liable  to  the  claimant  only  if 
the  claimant  establishes  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  that  the  manufacturer  or 
the  product  seller  was  negligent,  in  ttiat  the 
conduct  which  brought  alx>ut  the  defective 
condition  of  the  product  resulted  from  the 
failure  to  act  as  a  reasonable  manufacturer 
or  product  seller  under  the  same  or  similar 
circumstances.  The  standard  of  care  set 
forth  herein  stiall  govern  whether  the 
action  is  tiaaed  on  (1)  strict  liability  or  atiso- 
lute  liability;  (3)  breach  of  implied  warranty 
of  fitness  for  particular  purpose.  Nottilng 
set  forth  herein  shaU  prevent  a  claimant 
from  bringing  a  cause  of  action  for  expr 
warranty  or  any  intentional  tort. 


SEC.  i.  RESPONBIBILmr  OP  PBODUCT I 

A  product  seller  shall  tie  treated  as  the 
manufacturer  of  a  product  and  shall  be 
liable  for  harm  to  the  claimant  caused  by  a 
product  as  if  it  were  the  manufacturer  of 
the  product  if — 

(1)  the  manufacturer  is  not  subject  to 
service  of  process  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  the  action  is  brought;  or 

(3)  the  court  determines  ttiat  there  is  a 
reasonable  likelihood  ttiat  the  claimant 
would  be  unable  to  enforce  a  Judgment 
against  the  manufacturer. 

SEC.  L  EPPECT  OF  WORKER'S  COMPBI«8ATION  BBN- 

EPrra. 

(a)  In  OBKnua.— In  the  case  of  any  prod- 
uct liability  claim  brought  by  or  on  tiehalf 
of  an  injured  person  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion under  any  State  or  Federal  worker 
compensation  law,  damagei  sliall  tie  reduced 
by  the  amount  paid  as  worker  compensation 
beneflu  for  the  same  Injury  plus  the 
present  value  of  all  future  worker  compen- 
sation beneflu  payable  for  the  same  Injury 
under  the  worker  compensation  law. 

(b)  StTsaooATioii.  CoifTaiBtrnoM,  Impud 
iHDKmnTT.— Unless  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  has  expressly  agreed  to  in- 
demnify or  hold  an  employer  harmless  for 
harm  to  an  employee  caused  by  a  product, 
neither  the  employer  nor  the  worker'*  com- 
pensation insurance  carrier  of  the  employer 
shall  have  a  right  of  subrogation,  contribu- 
tion, or  Implied  Indemnity  against  the  man- 
ufacture or  product  seller  or  a  lien  against 
the  claimant's  recovery  from  the  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller,  if  the  tiarm  arose 
from  the  sale  of  a  defective  product  by  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller. 

(c)  TnaD-PARTT  ToaTPRASoa.— In  any 
product  liability  action  in  wtiich  damages 
are  sought  for  harm  for  which  the  person 
injured  is  or  would  luve  tieen  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  under  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral worker's  compensation  law,  no  third- 
party  tortfeasor  may  maintain  any  action 
for  Implied  indemnity  or  contribution 
against  the  employer  or  any  ooemployee  of 
the  person  who  was  injured. 

BEC  7.  PVNmVB  DAMAOBS. 

(a)  In  OEirKaAL.— Punitive  damages  may  be 
awarded  to  the  claimant  if  the  claimant 
proves  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  harm  suffered  was  the  result  of  the 
product  manufacturer's  or  seller's  reckless 
disregard  iur  khe  safety  of  product  users. 
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oonsumen,  or  others  who  mi<ht  be  hmrmed 
by  the  product 

<b)  Turn  or  Fact.— The  trier  of  (set  shall 
determine  whether  punitive  damages  should 
be  awarded,  and  the  amount  of  those  dam- 
aces.  If  any.  In  making  this  determination, 
the  trier  of  fact  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  likelihood  at  the  relevant  time 
that  serious  harm  would  arise  from  the 
product  manufacturer's  or  seller's  miscon- 
duct, 

(3)  the  degree  of  the  product  manufactur- 
er's or  seller's  awareness  of  that  likelihood. 

(3)  the  profitability  of  the  misconduct  to 
the  product  manufacturer  or  seller, 

(4)  the  duration  of  the  misconduct  and 
any  concealment  of  it  by  the  product  manu- 
facturer or  seller, 

(5)  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  the  prod- 
uct manufacturer  or  seller  upon  discovery  of 
the  misconduct  and  whether  the  conduct 
has  been  terminated, 

(6)  the  financial  condition  of  the  product 
manufacturer  or  seller. 

(7)  the  total  effect  of  other  punishment 
imposed  or  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
product  manufacturer  or  seller  as  a  result  of 
the  misconduct,  including  punitive  damage 
awards  to  persons  similarly  situated  to  the 
claimant  and  the  severity  of  criminal  penal- 
ties to  which  the  product  seller  has  been  or 
may  be  subjected,  and 

(8)  whether  the  harm  suffered  by  the 
claimant  was  also  the  result  of  the  claim- 
ant's own  reckless  disregard  for  personal 
safety. 

BMC  a  PMNWCr  UABnjTY  REVIEW  PANEl. 

(a)  Paiikl.— The  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  shaU  establish  a  Product 
Liability  Damages  ReWew  Panel  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Panel")  to  conduct  the  studies  required  by 
this  section.  The  Panel  shall  consist  of  three 
individuals  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  ex- 
pertise regarding  civil  actions  and  recovery 
for  loss  or  damage  caused  by  a  product. 

(b)  Study.— The  Panel  shall  conduct  an 
empirical  study  of  damages  in  relation  to 
the  product  liability  litigation  system.  As 
part  of  this  study  the  Panel  shall  evaluate— 

<  1 )  the  nature  and  adequacy  of  damages  in 
providing  recovery  for  any  loss  oi>  damage 
caused  by  a  product, 

(2)  the  relationship  between  economic  loss 
and  pain  and  suffering  damages, 

(3)  whether  damage  awards  differ  among 
product  categories  and  location  of  litigation, 

(4)  whether  damage  awards  for  economic 
pain  and  suffering,  and  punitive  dam- 

;  differ  depending  on  claimants'  econom- 
ic status,  sex,  race,  or  ethnic  origin, 

(5)  the  financial  Impact  on  Industry  and 
consiuners  of  punitive  damage  awards, 

(6)  the  impact  of  attorney's  fees  on  the 
product  liability  system,  and 

(7)  all  such  other  relationships  between 
damages  and  the  operation  of  the  product 
llaMllty  system  that  the  Panel  shaU  see  fit 
to  investigate.  The  results  of  the  study  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  within  2  year* 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  CoMRiraATioa.— A  memtter  of  the 
Panel  who  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  of  basic  pay 
in  effect  for  grade  OS- 18  of  the  General 
Schedule  pursuant  to  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day  (including 
travel  time)  during  which  the  member  Is  en- 
laced in  the  actual  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Panel. 

(e)  AuTHoaiZATioM.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in 
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fiscal  year  IMS.  Such  sums  shall  remain 
available  untU  expended. 
SBC  I.  uvnwABiLmr. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that.  In 
other  than  exceptional  cases,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  shaU  not  review 
issues  relating  solely  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  evidence  in  cases  arising  under  this  Act 
which  have  been  finally  decided  by  the 
highest  court  of  any  State. 


INTRODUCINQ  LOW-INCOME 

HOME      ENERGY      ASSISTANCE 
REAUTHORIZATION 


HON.  DALE  L  KUDEE 

OP  mCRIOAM 
nf  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REFHZSDfTATIVKS 

Monday.  March  17. 1986 

Mr.  KILOEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  introducing  today,  akxtg  with  Mr.  Tauke, 
the  ranking  mirKXity  member  of  the  Human 
Resources  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Sharp,  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fossil  Fuels,  and  Mr.  Markey. 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Power,  legislabon  to  reauthorize  the  Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistarx^  Program 
[UHEAP]  for  3  additional  years. 

The  Congress  has  long  been  cor>cemed 
with  the  impact  of  high  energy  costs  on  the 
poor  and  those  living  on  fixed  incomes. 
LIHEAP,  as  we  now  know  it  grew  out  of  a 
number  of  previous  programs  devetoped  to 
help  k>w-<ncome  families  deal  with  rising 
energy  costs.  Many  of  these  earlier  programs 
were  adm«r)tstered  by  the  ttwn  Community 
Services  Administration  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  LIHEAP,  ad- 
ministered by  tf>e  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  is  currently  authorized  under 
title  XXVI  of  Vhe  Omnibus  Reaxiciliation  Act 

Coping  with  high  er>ergy  prices  continues  to 
be  a  problem  facing  many  k>w-irxx>me  irKlivid- 
uais  and  families.  Testimony  presented  before 
a  joint  hearing  of  ttie  Human  Resources, 
Fossil  Fuels,  and  Energy  Conservation  and 
Power  Subcommittees  IndKated  ttiat  wNle 
many  are  being  helped,  the  need  for  assist- 
arce  far  exceeds  the  program's  ability  to  pro- 
vide It  Based  on  a  telephone  survey  dor>e  in 
January,  the  administration  estimates  that 
UHEAP  will  serve  about  7.3  million  people  In 
fiscal  1986.  That  represents  about  31  percent 
of  the  total  eligibie  population  of  23.4  million 
across  the  country.  Even  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  ttie  fact  that  many  States  set 
ttieir  eligibility  criteria  lower  than  the  Federal 
starxlard.  only  50  percent  of  tt>e  eligible  popu- 
lation is  being  served. 

LIHEAP  has  long  enjoyed  strong  bipartisan 
support  I  wekXHTte  my  colleagues'  support  for 
this  legislation. 

The  biU  f ottows: 

HJl.  4423 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  ScTiate  and  Hoiue  of 
Rejtretentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  a**evMed. 

SecnON  I.  AUTHOKIZATION  OF  AFPBOPBIATION& 

Section  2602(b)  of  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  IMl  (42  U.S.C. 
8621(b))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "2,140.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985,  and",  and 
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(2)  by  Insertlnc  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  "and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1M7, 
1M8.  and  1M»". 
8IC  t  ooNamBrr  nsATiiBrr  or  enebgt  ac 

SWTANCK  FATMKNTS. 

Section  2605(f)  of  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  AvlBtaDoe  Act  of  1981  (43  VS.C. 
8624(f))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "provided  to"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "provided  directly  to, 
or  indirectly  for  the  benefit  of,",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"For  purpoaes  of  determining  any  exceas 
shelter  expense  deduction  under  section  5(e) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  Va.C. 
2014(e)>- 

"(1)  the  full  amount  of  such  payments  or 
allowances  sbaU  be  deemed  to  be  expended 
by  such  household  for  heating  or  cooling  ex- 
penses, without  regard  to  whether  such  pay- 
ments or  allowance  are  provided  directly  to, 
or  indirectly  for  the  benefit  of,  such  house- 
hold: and 

"(2)  no  distinction  may  be  made  among 
households  on  the  tmsis  of  whether  such 
payments  or  allowances  are  provided  direct- 
ly to,  or  Indirectly  for  the  boiefit  of,  any  of 
such  households.". 

SBC  S.  BmCTTVB  DATB. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1986. 
or  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  later. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  REAUTHORIZ- 
ING THE  LOW-INCOME  HOME 
ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  17.  1986 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
join  as  an  original  cosponscx  of  legislation  to 
reauthorize  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  As- 
sistance Program.  The  bill  woukj  authorize 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  ttie  next  3 
fiscal  years.  In  addition,  it  wouM  make  dear 
that  funds  made  available  to  poor  families  for 
energy  assistance  should  not  be  counted  for 
purposes  of  determining  iood  stamp  benefits. 
In  this  way  we  ensure  that  poor  families  are 
not  put  in  the  untenable  positkxi  of  having  to 
cho(}se  wtiettier  to  heat  or  eat  wt>en  applying 
for  Federal  assistance. 

The  LIHEAP  Program  is  a  critical  part  of  the 
Nation's  tattered  safety  net  for  poor  house- 
hoWs.  However,  this  net  is  small  and  the 
threads  are  very  thin.  The  fact  is  that  moat 
families  eligibie  for  this  program  never  receive 
any  help.  There  are  three  primary  reasons  for 
this  unfortunate  sitijation. 

First  funding  has  never  been  sufficient  to 
serve  the  22  million  eiigi>ie  households.  Cur- 
rent appropriations  are  only  about  $2  bHIton. 
Yet  if  everyone  eligible  were  to  receive  ttie 
average  amount  provided  by  each  State 
today,  this  wouW  rec^uire  a  Federal  appropria- 
tion of  nearly  $5  billion. 

Second,  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach  eligK)la 
houaahotds  who  have  not  already  identified 
themselves  through  AFOC  or  SSI.  Yet  this  is 
fundamental  to  running  a  fair  program.  The 
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worUng  poor  and  the  nonweNire  ddarty  con- 
tWula  tha  nmioflty  of  algble  houioholdi. 
They  need  anargy  asaistanca  as  much,  H  not 
mora,  than  those  receiving  watfara.  Many  ad- 
miniatfatOTS  have  tended  to  take  the  aaty 
roma  by  aimply  awKing  aaaiatance  to  paopia 
whoaa  namaa  and  addraaaea  are  alraady  in 
thair  computara.  But  in  this  caae,  adminiatra- 
liva  aimpidty  can  exduda  the  maiortty  of  the 
intonded  banafteitrtea  of  UHEAP. 

Third,  even  thoae  who  get  aaaiatance  actu- 
aNy  racaive,  on  average,  only  enough  to  cover 
about  45  percent  of  their  heating  bWa,  not  to 
mention  the  rest  of  ttwir  home  energy  coats. 
Thaae  famMes  find  Ihemsetves,  in  effect 
drownif^g  in  a  raging  river,  but  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  arrives  to  help  ttiese  drown- 
ing famMoa.  it  doesn't  pull  anyone  ashore.  It 
doeant  even  throw  them  a  lifering.  It  throws 
them  half  a  Maring.  and  expects  theaa  families 
to  find  the  other  half  out  there  in  the  rapids. 

In  1964,  Congress  reauttiorized  this  pro- 
gram for  3  years.  For  fiscal  year  1966,  we  au- 
thorizsd  S2.275  timon,  but  appropriated  only 
$2.1  biUion.  This  was  subsequentty  reduced  by 
ttie  fiscal  year  1966  Gramm-Rudman  cuts  to 
$2  biNion.  Nevertheless,  ttiose  of  us  who  have 
fought  for  this  program  are  proud  that  these 
levels  have  been  maintained  over  the  vigor- 
ous opposition  of  the  administration.  The 
Preaklent  tried  to  cut  this  program  by  24  per- 
cent in  1962,  by  31  percent  in  1963,  by  34 
percent  in  1964.  and  by  10  percent  in  1965. 

Then,  for  fiscal  year  1986,  the  Preaklent 
tried  to  shift  36  percent  of  the  funding— $600 
miHnn— from  regular  appropriations  to  trust 
funds  heW  in  escrow  for  consumers  wtw  were 
the  victims  of  oil  overcharge  violations.  This 
aource  is  very  unreliable,  since  there  is  no  re- 
quirement ttiat  any  oil  overcharge  funds  be 
spent  on  UHEAP. 

Given  this  history.  I  am  pleasantly  surprised 
at  ttie  administration's  request  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  For  the  first  time  since  the  President 
took  offk»,  he  has  asked  for  a  cut  Taking  in- 
flation into  account  ttie  request  of  $2.1  billkxi 
win  probably  keep  the  program  frozen  for 
fiacal  year  1967. 

I  kwk  fonvard  to  woridng  with  my  col- 
leagues in  reaffimiing  our  commitment  to  this 
program  at  ttie  eartieat  opportunity. 
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aarvica.  They  are  beat  known  for  their  apon- 
aorehip  of  Hamburg's  kkig  froat  parade.  The 
parade  ia  heM  each  year  at  the  and  of  Octo- 
ber and  has  become  a  popular  attraction 
throughout  Pennaylvania.  Aiao,  through  their 
community  servwes,  the  Jayoaas  have  bright- 
ened the  Uvea  of  counttaaa  dtizans  in  our 


SALUTE  TO  THE  HAMBURG 
JATCEBB 


I  want  to  congratulate  the  Hamburg  Jayoaaa 
on  their  35tti  anniversary  and  I  wiah  them  a 
moat  succeaaful  caiabratton  on  May  10.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  honor- 
ing them  for  their  35  years  of  dedicated  com- 
munity servk:e  and  in  wiahing  them  continued 
success  in  the  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OLOP  PALME 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  FimSTLVAirU 
III  THE  HOU81  or  UPRISKirrATIVn 

Monday,  March  17, 1986 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  5,  1966 
marks  the  35th  anniversary  of  ttie  chartering 
Of  the  Jayoees  Chapter  in  Hamburg,  PA.  In 
con)unctk)n  witti  ttiis  Important  occaaion,  ttie 
HMTiburg  Jayoaaa  wHI  be  hokflng  ttiair  34tti 
«inu^  praaidenf  a  baN.  At  ttie  baM,  outstand- 
ing Jayoaaa  of  ttie  past  year  are  honored  and 
oMoara  for  ttie  coming  year  are  Inatalied.  It 
haa  oome  to  be  one  of  ttie  top  social  aventa 
for  tha  Jaycaaa. 

I  cm\  ttUnk  o(  no  better  occaaton  to  honor 
ttie  Hamburg  Jayoaaa.  They  have  providad 
Barka  County  and  ttie  aurroundhig  area  witti 
34  yeara  of  aeWlaaa,  dadteatad  community 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OFFLOklDA 
m  THI  HOtTSI  OP  KXPRXSKHTATITXS 

Monday,  March  17,  1986 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday  Oie 
funeral  of  Swedish  Prime  Minister  Otof  Palme 
took  place.  Once  again  the  world  was  remind- 
ed of  ttie  vulnerability  of  government  leaders 
to  an  assassin's  Ixjllet  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  as- 
sassination was  a  tivgk:  and  pointtess  act  of 
vtolence. 

Mr.  Palme  was  a  man  of  peace.  He  sought 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  na- 
tions and  proniote  economic  development 
ttirough  his  woric  on  ttie  Brandt  Gommisston. 
He  served  as  a  United  Nations  emissary  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  ttie  Iran-Iraq  war.  He  alao 
headed  an  International  commissk>n  ttiat 
sought  to  advance  ttie  process  of  redudng 
nuclear  weapons  stockpiles  ttirough  a  number 
of  concrete  propoaals. 

While  Mr.  Palme  often  took  poaitions  in  dis- 
agreement witti  United  States  polkry,  his  criti- 
cisms of  ttie  Soviet  invask>ns  of  Czechoslova- 
kia and  Afghanistan  and  his  handling  of  Soviet 
submarine  intrusions  in  violation  of  Sweden's 
sovereignty  made  him  a  consistent  defender 
of  ttie  Swedish  tiwHtion  of  neutrality.  What- 
ever disagreements  we  may  have  had  on  oar- 
tain  iasuaa,  United  Stataa-Swediah  ralattons 
remained  succeaaful  and  mubially  beneficial. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sympathy  to  tha  famMy 
of  Mr.  Palme  in  ttieir  great  personal  \o»»  and 
to  ttie  Swedtoh  nation  In  ttie  k>ss  of  ttieir  na- 
tional leader.  I  am  confident  ttiat  United 
Stataa  ralattons  witti  Sweden  wHI  continue  on 
ttie  productive  course  ttiat  Mr.  Palme  helped 
to 
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I  take  ttiia  opportunity  to  command  ttie  Cuy- 
ahoga  County  Bar  Aaaodatton  and  congratu- 
late ttie  Ave  public  sarvioe  award  radpianta. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  ttie  honoraaa  has  ac- 
cumulated an  average  of  30  years  of  service 
wittiki  ttie  Cuyahoga  County  court  ayatam. 
The  honorees  are;  Mr.  Alfred  Fiettio,  chief 
deputy  court  administivtor,  court  of  appaale. 
eightti  diatrict  Mr.  Francis  J.  Hogan,  CMawor* 
supervisor,  probation  department  tuvenia 
court:  Mr.  Andrew  Ladlka,  balMf.  deputy  derk 
to  preakling  Judge  Francis  J.  Talty,  probata 
court;  Mr.  Thomas  F.  OToole,  Intake  supen^ 
sor.  probation  department  Cleveland  Munk:i- 
pal  Court;  and  Mr.  James  E.  Paul,  prolact  co- 
ordinator, county  dark's  offioe. 

At  tills  time.  I  woukl  like  to  share  ttie  ao> 
compKshments  of  ttie  honorees  witti  my  ool- 


THE  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY  BAR 
ASSOCIATION  40TH  ANNUAL 
PUBUC  SERVANTS  MERIT 
AWARD  RECIPIENTS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OFomo 

IH  THI  Houii  or  ucntxuinATrvBt 

Monday,  March  17, 1986 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wedneaday, 
Fabnjary  26,  1966,  ttie  Cuyahoga  County  Bar 
Aaaodatton  hoatad  Its  40tt)  Annual  Pubttc 
Servants  Merit  Awant  hmchaon  to  aaiuta  ttie 
exceptional  work  of  Ave  county  court  ayatam 
amployeea. 


Mr.  Alfred  Fietiu)  began  his  career  witti  ttie 
court  system  in  1960  as  s  personal  bailiff  to 
Judge  Thomas  Parrino.  He  currentty  serves  as 
chief  deputy  court  administivta  in  ttie  court  of 
appeals  where  he  directs  and  supervises  ttie 
administi«tive  staff  of  ttie  court  dkects  and 
assigns  all  of  the  court's  hearings,  panels  and 
proceedings,  prepares  all  statistical  data  re- 
quired by  ttie  court  and  serves  as  Haiaon  be- 
tween ttie  put)iic,  ttie  bar.  and  ttie  bench. 

An  Army  Air  Force  veteran,  Mr.  Fiatko  is  a 
graduate  of  Kent  State  Univeraity  and  has 
aiao  studM  court  manaewnent  at  Cleveland 
College. 

The  second  honoree,  Mr.  Speaker,  la  Fran- 
cis J.  Hogan.  who  senses  as  a  casework  au- 
pen^isor  witti  ttie  juvenile  court's  probation  da- 
parttnent  Mr  Hogan  supervises  probation  offl- 
cers,  presents  cases  in  court  when  neceeaary, 
and  counaeis  botti  parents  and  juveniles. 

Mr.  Hogan  hokls  a  master's  degree  from 
Western  Reserve  University  and  In  1967-68 
was  recipient  of  an  award  from  ttie  Ohio 
League  of  Civil  Service  Commiaakyis  m  recog- 
nition of  meritorioua  public  personal  service  as 
praeMant  of  ttiat  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  ttiird  honoree,  Mr.  Andrew 
Ladlka,  haa  spent  25  years  in  public  servkse 
and  is  currentty  bailiff  and  deputy  dertc  to 
Judge  Francis  J.  Talty  of  ttie  probate  court 
where  he  is  In  charge  of  ttie  jury  and  wM- 
neaaes,  keeping  order  in  ttie  court  and  assist- 
ing ttie  court  administtator.  He  began  his 
career  In  1960  as  a  civil  bench  prooaaa 
aafvaf. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  OToole.  ttie  fourth  honoree, 
haa  dedtoated  his  entire  30  year  career  to 
public  service.  A  graduate  of  John  CarroN  Uni- 
varaity,  he  began  his  career  in  1955  as  a 
caseworker  in  ttie  probation  department  of  ttie 
Cleveland  Munteipal  Court  and  roae  to  ttie  po- 
sition of  auparviaor.  As  Intake  supervisor,  Mr. 
OToole  overseas  ttie  pertormanoe  of  six  pro- 
bation offloars  who  perform  pre-  and  poat-aan- 
taooa  kTvasttgations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Jamea  E.  Paul  la  ttie  ftftti 
honoree  ttiis  yew.  He  began  hia  afflNation  wNh 
ttie  court  system  In  1955  as  a  tttta  cashier  for 
ttie  dart(  of  courts.  Currentty,  he  serves  as 
proiect  coontlnator  In  ttie  automobto  tttte  de- 
partment of  ttie  dertt  of  courts  snd  Is  raapon- 
sibie  for  ttie  leasaa  for  all  Ave  auto  tttte  loca- 
tions as  wall  as  anawaring  subpoenas  tor  ttie 
tttte  section. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  honored  to  jo«n 
in  the  salute  to  tt>ese  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants. Mr.  Retko,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  Ladika,  Mr. 
OTooie,  and  Mr.  Paul  have  served  the  city  of 
Clevetand  in  exemplary  fashion,  and  serve  as 
a  fine  example  of  ttw  Cleveland  court  system. 
I  join  with  the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion, its  president.  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Schneider 
and  the  merit  awards  committee  chairman,  Mr. 
Franklin  A.  Polk  In  paying  tribute  to  the  1986 
Public  Servants  Merit  Award  recipients. 


H.R.  4332-FEDERAL  FIREARMS 
LAW  REFORM  ACT  OF  1986 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OPNTW  JKRSET 

nf  THX  Housx  or  reprzsentativks 
Monday,  March  17,  1986 

Mr.  ROOINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  inform 
tt>e  Members  of  the  House  Vf\aA  I  will  request 
the  Rules  Committee  to  grant  a  rule  on  H.R. 
4332— Federal  Rrearms  Law  Reform  Act  of 
1986 — wtiich  was  unanimously  (35  to  0)  voted 
out  of  the  Committee  on  ttie  Judiciary. 

I  intend  to  request  a  rule  which  provides  for 
2  hours  of  general  debate,  making  in  order 
germane  amendments  to  the  bill  which  have 
been  pnnted  in  advance  in  the  Record. 

Any  Member  wishing  to  have  an  amend- 
ment made  in  order  stwuM  make  sure  that  it 
is  printed  in  ttie  Congressional  Record  in 
advance. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT 
OPIC  FROM  SUPPORTING  FI- 
NANCIALLY EXPORT  OF 
CITRUS  CROPS 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

or  FLORIDA 
IK  THX  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  17.  1986 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Fkxkja.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporatkxi 
[OPIC]  anrKXjnced  Its  Intentxsn  to  cfiange  its 
polk:y  regarding  assistarKe  to  U.S.  sportsored 
investments  In  projects  involving  citrus.  Ac- 
cordingty,  OPIC  will  now  conskJer  Insuring  and 
financing  protects  whk:h  result  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  frozen  corKentrated  orange  juk:e 
[FCOJ]  to  the  United  States. 

If  implemented,  this  decision  will  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  citrus  growers  across 
ttiis  country. 

Strong  opposition  has  already  been  heard 
througfxxjt  the  domestic  citrus  Industry  re- 
garding OPIC's  decision.  Their  corx^ms  are 
urxlerstood  wtien  one  considers  ttie  ever-in- 
creasing supply  of  FCOJ  from  abroad,  ttie  dra- 
matic drop  over  the  past  year  in  the  pound 
solid  price  for  oranges  received  by  growers, 
the  damage  incurred  to  my  State  of  Fkxida's 
citrus  trees  due  to  three  severe  freezes,  and 
the  problems  surrounding  the  Industry's  battle 
with  citrus  canker 

At  a  time  wtien  a  domestic  industry  is  sorely 
In  need  of  tf>e  deserved  assistarKe  from  its 
own  Government  OPIC's  decision  serves  only 
to  put  tf>e  squeeze  on  ttie  U.S.  citrus  industry. 

In  order  to  reverse  this  Industry-threatening 
decision,  myaett.  Congressman  Ireland,  and 
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otfier  Members  of  tt>e  Fkxida  delegation  have 
introduced  legislation  prohibiting  OPIC  from 
supporting  financialty  ttie  export  of  citrus 
crops. 

We  erKourage  all  our  colleagues  wtw  sym- 
pathize and  understand  how  damaging  this 
decision  could  be  to  our  domestic  citrus  irtdus- 
try  to  join  with  us  on  this  Important  iegislatkjn. 


MR.  DANIEL  YOHALEM,  IN 
DEFENSE  OF  CHILDREN 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THI  DISTRICT  OF  COLtTMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17. 1986 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Daniel  Yoha- 
lem — a  leader  in  tf>e  national  and  local  District 
of  Columt)ia  movement  for  ttie  past  12  years 
on  behalf  of  poor,  handk^apped,  and  minority 
chikjren — has  recently  left  the  ChikJren's  De- 
fense Fund,  wf>ere  he  served  as  program  di- 
rector. 

The  Chiklren's  Defense  Fund,  tt>e  District  of 
Columbia's  and  America's  citizens  under  21 
have  ifxieed  lost  a  compassK>nate  and  carir>g 
ctiampion,  wtw  over  ttie  past  dozen  years  has 
been  instrumental  in  many  court  break- 
throughs on  behalf  of  handnapped  and  disad- 
vantaged chikjren.  He  has  litigated  civil  rights, 
educatk)n  and  deinstitutior»lizatk}n  cases  in  a 
variety  of  States,  including  DC,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  arxf  New  York.  He  has  been  at  ttie 
vanguard  of  congressional  and  administrative 
advocacy  to  Improve  Federal  enforcement  of 
health,  welfare,  and  educatk>n  programs  for 
ctiikjren. 

Originally  from  Mount  Vomon,  NY,  he  re- 
ceived his  BA  from  Yale  University  in  1970 
arxj  his  law  degree  with  honors  from  Columbia 
University  Law  SctX)Ol  In  1973. 

Mr.  Yohalem  joined  CDF  in  1973  as  a  staff 
attorney  and  was  responsible  for  the  bulk  of 
tfte  fund's  special  education  and  deinstitution- 
alizatk>n  cases  on  behalf  of  the  Natkjn's  poor 
and  mirxxity  chiMren. 

In  1979,  he  became  tf>e  Chiklren's  Defense 
fund's  legal  director.  In  this  capacity  he 
worked  on  ttie  full  rarige  of  tt>e  fund  advoca- 
cy of  issues  including  educatren,  child  health, 
foster  care,  chikj  care  and  Income  support.  In 
additx>n  to  his  years  as  a  litigator,  he  has 
worked  on  Federal  regulatory  and  enforce- 
ment matters,  testified  before  Congress  on 
numerous  occasions,  organized  parent  and 
advocacy  group  efforts  for  Federal  polrcy 
reform,  coauttiored  handtxwks  on  Federal 
special  education  laws  and  on  polk:y  activity 
for  nonprofit  organizatrans.  and  written  about 
the  role  of  litigation  as  part  of  muttistrategy 
law  reform. 

Mr.  Yohalem  became  program  director  of 
Chikjren's  Defense  Fund  in  1981.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  was  responsible  for  plannirig,  coordi- 
nation arxl  managing  CDF's  programmatic 
agenda  for  the  District  of  Columt>ia  and  the 
Natkxi. 

He  left  CDF  in  December  to  write,  expkxe 
and  sperKJ  more  time  with  his  family.  Yet  he 
remains  committed  to  ttie  plight  and  problems 
of  America's  youth,  and  we  shall  expect  to 
hear  much  more  from  him  in  tt>e  fiiture. 

Upon  his  departure,  the  newsletter  of  the 
Chikjren's  Defense  Fund  dedk^ated  its  month- 
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ly  newsletter  to  Daniel  YohaJem.  which  I  oonv 
mend  to  all  my  colleagues: 

OOICATIOH 

This  issue  of  our  newsletter  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  few  words  about  and  to 
our  departing  Program  Director,  O&nlel  Yo- 
halem. 

Dean  of  the  CDF  official  family,  Dan  has 
t>ecome  an  Institution  within  the  Institution. 
This  man  of  conflicting  character  facets  has 
given  generously  and  steadfastly  over  the 
years  of  his  skills,  energy  and  time  to  help 
build  CDF  Into  the  organization  that  It  Is 
today.  His  caring  and  attention  In  charting 
a  safe  path  through  sometimes  murky 
waters  has  l>een  a  testament  to  his  commit- 
ment— even  in  the  face  of  Impossible  time 
constraints,  harassed  and  Irascible  co-work- 
ers, conflicting  considerations,  and  the  lone- 
liness of  doing  what  he  knew  was  right— to 
the  principles  for  which  CDF  stands. 

Dan  leaves  CDF  at  a  crucial  time  while 
the  organization  is  at  a  fork  in  the  road  of 
Its  Internal  development.  It  somehow  seems 
contradictory  that  he  who  knows  so  much 
atwut  CDF  Is  leaving  at  this  time,  but  there 
really  would  never  be  a  right'  time  for  Dan 
to  leave  CDF. 

But  whatever  the  effect  of  Dan's  depar- 
ture from  the  organization,  the  fact  Is  that 
it  Is  an  Imminent  reality.  And  on  that  t>asl8 
we  must  now  look  to  making  his  departure 
as  guiltless  as  possible— he  has  more  than 
paid  his  dues— and  let  him  know  how  much 
his  efforts  have  l>een  appreciated.  We  have 
all  t>enefttted  from  this  (lately  greater)  pa- 
tience, good  will,  relative  pragmatism,  and 
intellect.  We  expect  to  continue  to  t>eneflt 
from  the  onotistnislve,  more  obvious,  and 
indelible  marks  he  will  leave  with  us  when 
he  goes. 

We  accept  your  departure  serenely,  Dan. 
l>ecause  It  Is  what  you  seem  to  wish.  But  we 
give  t)ack  to  you  the  good  will  and  support 
that  you  have  shown  us  over  the  years.  So 
we  bid  you  good  luck  in  your  future  under- 
takings and  know  that  we  will  be  hearing 
atwut  them  from  you,  for  you  will  keep  in 
touch.  And  we  wish  to  do  one  other  thing  to 
show  the  great  esteem  In  which  you  are 
held.  We  dedicate  this  issue  of  our  newslet- 
ter to  you.  Dan. 

From  all  your  friends  at  CDF. 


Manh  17, 1986 


POUSH  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  ILLIlfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REFRESENTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  17.  1986 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attentk>n  of  my  colleagues  tf>e  plight  of 
Polish  Gentiles  urider  Nazi  rule  durir>g  the 
Second  World  War.  WorW  attentk>n  has  fo- 
cused, ar>d  rightfully  so,  on  tfie  mass  extermi- 
natkxi  of  ttie  Jevra  during  the  War,  but  very 
little  heed  has  been  pakj  to  anottier  group  that 
suffered  extensively  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis— non-Jewish  Poles.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  woukj  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
t>ook  review  publisfied  in  the  March  1  edition 
of  the  Polish  Natkxial  Alliance  newspaper, 
Zgoda  that  deals  with  this  tragic  and  nearly 
forgotten  chapter  in  Nazi  atrocity: 
A  FoROOTTXM  Holocaust:  Pousr  Holocaust 
(By  Wojclech  Wlersewski) 

"The  world  has  rightly  been  made  aware 
of  the  fate  of  millions  of  European  Jews 


under  the  Naiis'  "final  aoluUon",  but  it  la 
much  less  aware  of  what  Richard  C.  Lukas 
calls  "the  forgotten  holocaust",  whoae  vic- 
tims Included  three  million  non-Jewish 
Poles.  As  this  landmark  study  shows,  the 
German  treatment  of  Polish  Oentlles  was 
scarcely  leas  barbaric  than  their  treatment 
of  Polish  Jews,  and  a  brotherhood  of  suffer- 
ing existing  under  the  Oerman  oppression 
that  must  not  l>e  forgotten." 

This  introduction  by  the  editor  of  the 
newest  book  by  professor  Richard  C.  Lukas, 
a  respected  authority  on  Polish  history  in 
the  X3&.  descrit>es  very  accurately  the  Im- 
portance of  "The  Forgotten  Holocaust,  the 
Poles  Under  German  Occupation,  1939- 
1944",  recently  published  by  the  University 
Press  of  Kentucky.  Indeed,  this  study  gives 
us,  finally,  "one  of  those  missing  parts 
making  a  critical  aspect  of  the  history  of 
the  twentieth  century  more  understand- 
able." 

The  author  confesses  In  the  afterword 
that  the  additional  motivation  for  his  work 
was  not  only  "a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
Holocaust  in  Its  broadest  terms ",  but  a  dan- 
gerous and  not  Justified  tendency  in  the 
recent  years  to  Identify  the  horror  and  cruel 
experience  of  the  Nazi  terror  In  Europe  only 
with  the  extermination  of  the  Jews.  He  uses 
several  examples  showing  how  contempo- 
rary mass  media  (including  American  TV 
and  movies)  had  reinforced  the  negative  and 
even  false  Image  of  the  Poles  during  W.W. 
II.  Just  to  mention  a  few  are  Gerald  Green's 
"Holocaust".  William  Styron's  "Sophie's 
Choice".  Herman  Wouk's  "Winds  of  War", 
"The  Wall"  and  recently— "Shoah." 

All  those  pictures,  strongly  appealing  to 
the  Imagination  of  the  millions  of  the  view- 
ers, perpetuated  constant  dlstoratlon  of  the 
Poles  and  their  history  despite  existing  doc- 
uments and  the  historical  truth  of  that 
period.  Unforiunately.  l>ecause  of  the  limit- 
ed number  of  scholarly  publications  in  Eng- 
lish on  this  subject,  and  again,  a  common 
tendency  to  oversliadow  the  Polish  Holo- 
caust by  the  Jewish,  the  l>etter  understand- 
ing of  complexity  and  paradoxes  of  Polish- 
Jewish  relations  was  not  possible. 

"The  Forgotten  Holocaust"  describes  in 
detail  the  terms  of  the  German  occupation 
in  Poland,  which  started  on  Sept.  1.  1939 
with  a  total  war  against  the  nation,  mass 
street  executions  and  systematical  extermi- 
nation of  the  intelligentsia,  the  core  of  the 
society.  At  the  same  time  Richard  C.  Lukas 
presents  broad  and  restless  Polish  efforts  to 
organize  the  military  resistance  and  the 
Home  Army,  to  encourage  the  people  in 
their  determination  to  survive,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  enemy  that  their  rule  Is  tem- 
porary. In  the  most  exciting  chapters  the 
Iwok  presents  all  the  activity  of  the  Polish 
underground  organizations  and  the  govern- 
ment In  exile- to  help  the  Polish  Jews  and 
apprise  the  world  by  using  the  obtained  evi- 
dence of  the  Holocaust.  All  those  documents 
and  facts  prove  that  the  Polish  wartime  ex- 
periences were  special  and  deserve  full  re- 
spect. 

The  author  shows  how  consequent  and 
consistent  was  the  strategy  of  the  Poles 
from  the  beginning  of  W.W.  II.  No  collabo- 
ration with  the  Nazis,  strong  commitment 
for  fighting  the  (xxnipants,  very  well  orga- 
nized underground  uniting  most  of  the 
nation.  Such  structure  was  unique  In  all 
German-occupied  Europe.  This  explains  not 
only  the  spirit  of  the  Poles,  but  also  the  sut^ 
stantlal  military  achievements  (which  con- 
tributed to  the  final  victory  of  the  allies, 
like  the  solution  of  V-1  and  V-a  problems, 
breaking  the  secret  of  Enigma,  partisan 
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movement  and  sabotage).  The  iMOk  ends 
with  a  powerful  description  of  the  tragic 
Waraaw  Uprising  In  August  1944,  a  dramatic 
example  of  the  extent  of  determination  of 
the  Poles  to  fight  and  liberate  themselves. 

The  Poles  have  paid  a  high  price  for  their 
heroic  t>ehavlor;  6  million  perished  on  the 
battlefields,  in  prisons  and  In  the  concentra- 
tion camps.  More  than  half  of  them  were 
non-Jews.  Those  impressive  facts  recalled  by 
Prof.  R.C.  Lukas  brings  us  today  a  clearer 
vision  at>out  the  meaning  of  W.W.  II  on  the 
Polish  territory.  Without  hiding  numerous 
controversies  and  complex  subjects  this 
txxik  demonstrates  how  difficult  and  hard 
was  that  time  for  the  inhabitant  of  Poland. 
At  the  same  time  the  book  confirms  the 
Image  most  of  the  Poles  Involved  In  strug- 
gle—t>oth  inside  their  country  and  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies— maintained.  As  a  nation 
and  as  a  society  the  Poles  revealed  a  unique 
moral  virtue  In  the  moment  of  the  harshest 
historical  trial,  during  the  Nazi  occupation, 
and  that  image  should  be  finally  recognized 
and  accepted  by  the  western  world  after  41 
years  from  the  end  of  W.W.  II. 


THE  87TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRCSENTATIVIS 

Monday,  March  17,  1986 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  15. 
the  members  of  the  American  Legk>n  cele- 
brated their  e7th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  their  fine  organization,  committed  to  the 
service  and  care  of  our  Nation's  veterans. 
Today,  after  67  years  of  service,  the  Americ^an 
Legton  and  Its  3  million  veterans,  with  tfie 
motto  of  "For  God  and  Country,"  remain*  one 
of  our  country's  leading  patriotic  organizatk>nt. 

The  American  Legion  has  maintained  the 
high  standards  it  set  for  itself  on  March  15, 
1919,  when  the  delegates  from  the  PIrtt 
American  Expedlttonary  Force  met  in  Parta, 
France,  and  reaffirmed  that  their  responsibility 
to  each  other  and  to  their  country's  citizent 
dkj  not  end  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
agreement.  Their  commitment  to  these  stand- 
ards was  embodied  in  the  preamble  to  the 
constitutton  of  the  Legion,  which  ttatet: 

For  God  and  country  we  associate  our- 
selves together  for  the  following  purposes: 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America;  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a 
one  hundred  percent  Americanism:  to  pre- 
serve the  memories  and  Incidents  of  our  as- 
sociations In  the  great  wars;  to  Inculcate  a 
sense  of  Individual  obligation  to  the  commu- 
nity. State  and  Nation;  to  combat  the  autoc- 
racy of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to 
make  right  the  master  of  might:  to  promote 
peace  and  good  will  on  earth;  to  safeguard 
and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of 
Justice,  freedom  and  democracy;  to  conse- 
crate and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our 
devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 

Today,  members  of  the  American  Legion  In 
about  16,000  local  potta  continue  In  their  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  veterans 
and  their  dependents.  This  dedlcatton  of  the 
Legion  to  the  adjustment  of  veterans  to  civil* 
ian  life,  to  restoring  the  veteran's  health  and 
uaefulnesa  to  society,  to  maintaining  his  dignl- 
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ty,  and  to  uaurlng  the  welfara  of  the  yeler> 

•n't  widow  and  chiktren.  Is  moat  commends* 
We. 

Throughout  the  last  67  years,  the  Legton 
alto  has  tireleaaly  worked  to  promote  chHd 
welfare,  national  security,  and  patriotiam. 
American  Legion  potts  have  contributed 
mIghtHy  to  the  ttrength  and  greatnett  of 
America— buikling  community  houtet,  play* 
groundt,  twimming  pools,  and  pariu  through* 
out  ttie  United  States.  Each  year,  potta  have 
tpontored  thoutanda  of  baseball  and  other 
athletic  teams  and  Boy  Scout  Troops,  in  addi- 
tk>n,  In  order  to  promote  the  study  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  the  bill  of  rights,  the  Ameri- 
can Legk>n  hoidt  an  annual  natK>nal  high 
tchool  oratory  contest  offering  a  oath  tchoi* 
arahip  to  the  finallttt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  )oin  with  tt>e 
members  of  the  American  Legton  in  celebrat- 
ing the  67th  annlveraary  of  their  proud  tradi* 
tion*  of  service  to  our  veterans  and  this  oourv 
try,  arxl  I  commend  the  Legk>nnairet  In  the 
11th  Congretaional  District  of  lllinoit  whtoh  I 
am  honored  to  repretent  and  American  Le- 
gk>nnalres  all  over  this  Natk>n,  lor  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  kleals  of  our  American  heritage.  I 
extend  to  all  members  of  ttie  Legk>n  my  beat 
withet  for  success  as  they  continue  to  buikj 
on  their  splendM  record  of  excellence  and 
achievement  in  tervtoe  to  America. 


FOR  A  NATIONAL  PARENTAL 
LEAVE  POUCY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  ORio 

IN  THX  HOUII  OP  KXPRXSKNTATtVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1986 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  latt  week,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Miaaourt,  the 
Cfiainnan  of  ttie  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Man- 
agement Relatk>ns,  introduced  the  Parental 
and  Medk:al  Leave  Act  of  1 986  This  vital  and 
timely  legltlatton  sets  out  to  address  the  real 
needs  of  young  famlliea  struggling  to  cop*  m 
today's  hard-pretted  economy  Ther*  I*  a 
growing  need  to  reduce  the  economic  strain 
on  family  life  and  H.R.  4300  goes  a  long  way 
toward  provkling  for  the  baaic  needs  of  our 
children.  Later  this  month,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor-Management  Relatkxis  will  conduct 
hearings  on  this  most  important  l«gi*lation.  At 
we  prepare  to  addr***  this  subject  I  recom- 
mend th*  follov^ng  editorial  "For  a  Nattonal 
Parertal  Leave  Policy"  St.  Louit  Pott-Dit- 
patch,  March  8,  1988— to  my  oolleaguet. 

Foa  A  Natiohal  PAnnrrAL  LtAVi  Pouct 

Reps.  WUllam  L.  Oay  of  St.  LouU  and  Pa- 
tricia Schroeder  of  Colorado  have  intro- 
duced a  much-needed  bill  that  would  allow 
men  and  women  up  to  18  weeks  of  unpaid. 
JolJt-protected  leave  to  care  for  s  newl)om, 
newly  adopted  or  seriously  ill  child.  Now 
that  there  are  more  and  more  two-pay- 
check families,  the  proposed  Parental  and 
Medical  Leave  Act  of  1960  woud  ensure  that 
working  parents  have  time  to  care  for  their 
children  without  risking  their  Jobs.  As  Mr, 
Clay  puu  It,  working  parents  now  face  the 
"near  impossible  choice  of  being  with  their 
child  or  keeping  their  Job." 

Nearly  half  of  all  mothers  of  InfanU 
under  1  year  of  age  work  outside  the  home, 
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up  from  24  percent  in  1970.  More  Uum  M 
percent  of  working  women  are  In  their 
chlld-bemrlng  years,  and  93  percent  of  them 
•re  likely  to  become  pregnant  during  their 
work  years. 

ii^  Schroeder  notes  the  disturbing  fact 
that  the  UJS.  is  the  only  industrialized 
nation  with  no  guaranteed  parental  leave. 
"The  Superwoman  has  collapsed,  collapsed 
of  exhaustion,"  she  says.  "The  work  force 
has  changed.  It's  time  the  work  place 
changed." 

In  1978,  Congress  passed  the  Pregnancy 
Dlsciinlnation  Act,  which  requires  employ- 
ers to  treat  pregnancy  the  same  as  other 
temporary  medical  disabilities.  But  the  law 
does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  Job  pro- 
tection. Donna  Lenhoff,  associate  director 
of  the  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund  in 
Washington,  notes  that  although  88  percent 
of  large  companies  surveyed  in  a  recent 
study  allow  unpaid  maternity  leave,  only  72 
percent  of  them  formally  guarantee  the 
workers'  jobs. 

More  changes  are  ultimately  needed  in 
the  work  place  to  help  working  parents  and 
to  encourage  strong  families:  flexible  work 
schedules.  Job  sharing  and  child  care,  to 
name  a  few.  But  the  bill  is  a  positive  first 
step.  It  deserve  strong  support. 
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NEW  OI  BILL  IMPORTANT  TO 
STRONG  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Manh  17,  1986 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MISPLACED 
PRIORITIES 


HAIL  TO  THE  CLEVELAND  STATE 
VIKINGS 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1986 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  danc- 
ing on  Eudid  Avenue  last  Friday  and  again 
yesterday  to  celebrate  the  stunning  victories 
of  the  deveiand  State  Vikings  in  ttie  east 
region  of  the  NCAA  basltettiall  tournament  in 
Syracuse.  Applying  a  pressure  defense  and  a 
lightntng-quick  offense,  the  Vikings  esXab- 
lished  themselves  as  the  QrvJereiia  team  of 
the  tournament  by  beating  highly  ranked  Indi- 
ana University  83-79  in  the  first  round.  Just  to 
prove  ttiat  Friday's  victory  was  not  a  fiuke,  the 
Cleveland  State  team  stayed  with  the  careful 
attack  of  St  Joseph's  for  30  minutes,  before 
breaking  the  game  open  with  its  pressure  de- 
fense, a  deep  bench  and  balanced  scoring. 
Ten  Vriwigs  contributed  to  the  scoring  attack. 
The  leading  scorer  for  ttie  Green  and  White  of 
Cleveland  State  was  Ken  (Mouse)  McFadden 
with  23  points.  Final  score  was  Cleveland 
State  75,  SL  Joseph's  69. 

Coach  Kevin  Mackey  of  Cleveland  State  is 
to  be  congratulated  akxig  with  all  the  Vi- 
kings—the players,  of  course,  but  also  the 
student  body  that  supported  the  team,  ak)ng 
with  the  akjmni  and  aH  of  the  Viking  fans 
throughout  the  country.  Cleveland  State  was  a 
lttle-kno«^  team— "Off-Broadway,"  as  Coach 
Mackey  put  it— that  has  brought  its  act  to  the 
big  time  and  prevailed.  As  one  of  the  NCAA 
tournament's  "Sweet  Sixteen,"  the  Vikings 
travel  to  East  Rutherford,  NJ,  Friday  to  face 
another  outstanding  team,  the  MkJshipmen  of 
Navy.  I  wish  both  teams  the  best  of  luck. 

Today,  though.  I  join  all  of  the  other  Cleve- 
land State  basketball  fans  in  saluting  an  out- 
standrig  team  arx]  fine  group  of  young  ath- 
letes. We  appreciate  the  thrills  you've  given 
us  so  far  and  we  k>ok  forward  to  the  rest  of 
the  tournament 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OP  ILLIIIOIS 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATtVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1986 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
OffKe  of  Management  and  Budget  document, 
major  polcy  initiatives  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
contains  a  tat)le  wtik^h  lists  "lr>effective,  dupli- 
cative, or  unnecessary  programs."  I  am  aston- 
ished that  the  new  Gl  bill,  wtiich  went  into 
effect  July  1,  1965,  is  included  on  this  list 
This  OMB  document  also  notes  tf^t  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposes  to  end  this  education 
program  on  Octot>er  1 ,  1 986. 

I  am  often  amazed  at  recommerKtatk}ns 
made  bi  this  administratk>n,  but  this  one  really 
puzzles  me.  I  don't  kr>ow  wt>ere  OMB  and  the 
Presklent  get  their  Information,  but  the  statis- 
tx:s  I've  seen  indicate  ttie  new  Gl  bill  is  effec- 
tive, urvque,  and  attsolutely  necessary  to  a 
strong  natxyial  defense.  I  think  most  of  us 
agree  that  we  cannot  maintain  national  securi- 
ty unless  txight  capat>le  people  in  our  military 
servKes  are  manning  the  sophistKated  weap- 
ons systems  In  place  today.  In  view  of  this, 
wtry  does  the  Presxlent  want  to  kill  a  program 
that  is  responsible  for  a  17-percent  IrKrease 
in  Army  enlistments  of  high  quality  young 
men?  Why  does  the  President  want  to  kill  a 
program  the  Air  Force  says  is  already  produc- 
ing a  steady  ftow  of  high  quality  young  acce- 
skxis  who  are  vitally  needed  to  sustain  the 
high-technologKal  environment  In  the  Air 
Force?  Why  does  the  PreskJent  want  to  kill  a 
program  wtx>se  termination  will  result  In  a  po- 
tential annual  loss  of  10,600  htgh  school  grad- 
uates arxj  4,200  high  quality  enlistees  in  the 
Army  Reserve?  As  I  said,  this  proposal  really 
puzzles  me. 

Editorials  across  the  country  agree  with  me 
that  the  President's  recommer>datx>n  to  termi- 
nate the  new  Gl  bill  is  shortsighted,  Hl-cort- 
ceived  and  will  actually  harm  tt>e  servKes'  re- 
cruitment and  retentksn  efforts.  I  want  to  share 
with  you  a  condensed  sampling  of  editorial 
comments  that  have  appeared  in  newspapers 
regarding  this  Reagan  proposal.  Let's  be  sure 
and  remember  ttiese  comments  wfien  the 
Presklent  sends  fiis  recommendatkxi  to  ttie 
Congress. 

"The  Reagan  administration  reportedly 
plans  to  seek  repeal  of  the  new  OI  college- 
tultion-ald  bill  enacted  last  year  to  attract  a 
lietter  caliber  of  recruits  into  the  armed 
forces." 

"Instead  of  scuttling  a  program  that 
works,  the  administration  would  t>e  l>etter 
advised  to  scrap  some  of  those  high-cost 
weapons  systems  that  don't." 

'The  OI  BlU  gives  up  to  $10,000  tuiUon 
l>eneflts  to  qualified  recruits  who  enlist  for 
three  years  and  contribute  $1,200  from  their 
paychecks." 

"Pentagon  officials  recently  testified  that 
the  OI  Bill  has  been  responsible  for  a  17 
percent  increase  In  the  number  of  high- 
quality  recruits." 

"Estimated  coat— $70  million  for  the  first 
three  years  Is  about  the  same  as  for  44 
Bradley  Fighting  vehicles,  which  critics 
claim  would  t>e  rolling  death  traps  on  the 
batUefield." 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACRXTSRTS 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATTVES 

Monday.  March  17, 1986 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr  Speaker.  whHe  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  Insist  on  defense  spending 
irwreases  in  the  tens  of  bilhons,  arxi  urges  us 
to  appropriate  additional  hundreds  of  milKons 
to  fight  fruitless  wars  by  proxy  In  Angola  and 
Nnaragua.  ttie  plight  of  decent  Americans 
who  find  themselves  homeless  worsens.  And 
the  President  continues  to  resist  any  of  our  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  this  desperate  situation. 

As  two  artKles  printed  In  the  New  York 
Times  review  of  the  week  in  the  news  on 
Sunday,  March  16  made  clear,  the  problem  of 
the  homeless  Is  not  simply  a  problem  of 
people  with  Individual  errwtional  difficutties 
that  made  It  diffkxjit  for  tf>em  to  cope  with  the 
pressures  or  urban  life.  Of  course,  it  shouW  be 
noted  that  administratkxi  offkaals,  claiming 
that  ttiese  sort  of  people  form  the  bulk  of  the 
homeless,  are  equally  opposed  to  doing  any- 
thing constructive  to  help  them.  But  there  are 
increasir)g  numt)ers  of  homeless  people  who 
are  k>wer  income  people  wtx>  are  simply  being 
priced  out  of  the  housing  market  by  ttie  speed- 
ing Increase  In  housing  prues  that  is  occurring 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  country.  Ar>d  ttiis  ad- 
ministration's response  is  to  wage  relentless 
was  on  every  Federal  program  which  seeks  to 
Increase  ttie  housing  supply.  Dishonestty,  ad- 
ministration offkaals  point  to  the  anKxmt  of 
spending  that  has  been  taking  place  in  recent 
years  as  an  indkation  of  their  support  for 
housing.  But  that  represents  money  ttiat  had 
been  voted  in  prevkxis  years,  and  in  many 
cases  It  represents  money  whk:h  this  adminis- 
tratk)n  tried  to  get  Congress  to  rescind. 

The  Director  of  the  OffKe  of  Management 
and  Budget  says  on  behalf  of  the  Presxlent 
the  problem  of  ttie  homeless  is  not  really  any 
of  ttie  Federal  Government's  business.  That 
incredibly  calkxjs  attitude  simply  cannot  be  al- 
k>wed  to  stand  as  ttie  polkry  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment As  these  artKles  made  dear,  the  ad- 
ministration's antitiousing  polk:ies  are  exacer- 
bating one  of  ttie  cruelest  social  dilemmas  of 
our  time:  people,  Indivkluals,  and  families,  with 
literally  no  place  to  live.  For  a  small  fractxxi  of 
the  money  the  PreskJent  woukJ  squander  on 
foreign  at^entures,  we  can  take  steps  to  alle- 
viate these  problems.  I  hope  that  we  wW. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  16. 19M] 

Wht  So  Mant  Ari  Priced  Out  or  the 
Market 

(By  John  Berbers) 
Property  has  long  t>een  an  Important  in- 
gredient in  the  stability  of  the  nation's 
democratic  system,  and  home  ownership 
long  a  cornerstone  of  the  American  Dream, 
leading  households  to  work  harder,  provid- 
ing savings  through  equity  and  inspiring 
faith  in  free  enterprise.  But  the  opportunity 
to  own  a  home,  once  available  to  the  majori- 
ty of  families,  has  moved  lieyond  the  reach 
of  many— particularly  of  young  people  seek- 
ing to  buy  homes  for  the  first  time,  whose 
real  incomes  would  have  allowed  them  to  do 
so  in  past  generations.  As  Anthony  Downs,  a 
real  estate  authority,  put  it  in  a  Brooklnss 
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Institution  study  last  year,  "The  peroentace 
of  all  potential  first-time  homebuyers  who 
can  actually  afford  to  purchase  homes  at 
today's  high  nominal  interest  rates  and 
home  prices  is  much  lower  than  It  was  in 
the  l»M's.  I960's  and  even  the  1970's. "  De- 
spite recent  declines.  Interest  rates,  and 
home  costs,  remain  historically  high. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar..  16. 1986] 

The  New  Homeussress  Has  Its  Roots  di 

EcoHoiacs 

(By  Peter  Kerr) 

This  winter,  operators  of  emergency  shel- 
ters across  the  country  have  been  coming  to 
a  common  conclusion:  The  homeless  are  no 
longer  the  lone  drifters  and  former  mental 
patients  who  were  the  vast  preponderance 
of  that  population  Just  a  few  years  ago.  In 
docens  of  cities,  including  New  York.  Wash- 
ington DC,  and  Los  Angeles,  and  even  in 
rural  communities,  emergency  programs  for 
the  homeless  are  beins  flooded  by  function- 
ing adults  and  families  with  children. 

The  reason  for  the  change,  social  scien- 
tists say.  Is  that  the  same  economic  forces 
that  make  it  Impossible  fur  middle-class 
people  to  buy  their  first  homes  prevent 
some  of  the  poor— those  who  have  l>een 
evicted,  burned  out  or  priced  out— from 
finding  any  housing  at  all. 

The  story  of  Dennis  and  Suzanne  Powell 
and  their  five  daughters,  who  lived  on  his 
modest  carpenter's  Income  in  a  tliree-famlly 
house  in  Glendale.  Queens,  is  typical.  Three 
years  ago.  when  accidental  damage  to  their 
building  forced  them  to  move,  they  discov- 
ered they  could  no  longer  find  a  large  apart- 
ment at  anything  close  to  the  $270  monthly 
rent  they  had  l)een  paying.  For  months  they 
slept  In  their  automobile. 

"No  one  wanted  to  rent  a  faroily  with  five 
kids  in  our  price  range, "  said  Mrs.  Powell. 
"But  soon  we  went  condo— we  got  a  van."  To 
avoid  having  their  children  placed  in  foster 
care,  she  said,  the  family  agreed  to  move 
into  one-and-one-half  rooms  in  a  crowded 
welfare  hotel,  the  Martinique  Hotel,  at 
Broadway  and  43d  Street  in  Manhattan, 
which  houses  more  than  400  homeless  fami- 
lies. Today,  they  say.  they've  all  but  given 
up  on  finding  a  real  home. 

THX  trickls-dowr  imcT 

The  Powells  are  no  longer  unusual,  ex- 
perts say.  "The  new  homeless  are  what  we 
would  think  of  as  normal  men  and  women 
and  children."  said  Frederic  Robinson,  and 
associate  professor  of  urtMui  studies  at  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
has  investigated  the  homeless  population  of 
Washington.  "If  a  young  middle-class  couple 
can't  afford  a  home,"  Mr.  Robinson  added, 
"imagine  what  is  happening  to  people  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  spectrum." 

According  to  Kim  Hopper,  a  Revson 
fellow  at  Columbia  University  who  has  con- 
ducted several  studies  of  the  homeless  while 
working  at  the  Community  Services  Society 
of  New  York,  nationally  half  a  million  low- 
income  units  tiave  disappeared  annually 
through  btilldlng  conversions,  arson,  aban- 
donment, inflation  and  demolition  in  recent 
years.  Moreover,  rents  are  taking  a  higher 
proportion  of  tenants'  salaries. 

In  the  I950's  and  1960'b.  the  median 
American  renter  paid  20  percent  of  his 
income  for  housing;  the  figure  grew  to  37 
percent  in  1980:  Seven  million  low-income 
renters  were  paying  more  than  BO  percent 
for  housing  by  the  early  1980'b  Mr.  Hopper 
said.  Among  the  poorest  households,  those 
with  incomes  below  $3,000.  half  were  paying 
more  than  73  percent  for  rent,  leaving  them 
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an  average  of  $71  a  month  for  all  other 
needs.  Even  the  places  where  people  used  to 
go  when  they  could  not  afford  apartments— 
single-room-occupaiury  hotels  or  rooming 
houses— have  l>een  converted  and  demol- 
ished at  a  rapid  rate. 

THE  PEDERAL  lOLt 

Increasingly,  said  Anne  Christensen  of 
Jersey  City,  a  board  member  of  the  National 
Coalition  for  the  Homeless,  families  sup- 
ported by  breadwinners  with  low-paying 
jobs  or  those  on  welfare  find  no  housing  in 
their  price  range  t>ecause  public  assistance 
levels  and  salaries  have  not  kept  pace  with 
skyrocketing  rents  In  newly  gentrlfled  or  re- 
developed urban  areas.  When  emergency 
shelter  Is  unavailable  or  parents  fear  that 
their  children  may  t>e  moved  from  shelters 
to  foster  homes,  shelter  operators  say. 
homeless  families  sometimes  take  to  sleep- 
ing in  abandoned  buildings,  cars  or  even 
outdoors. 

Critics  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
blame  Washington  for  what  they  say  Is  a 
withdrawal  of  Federal  support  for  low- 
Income  and  moderate-Income  housing.  Ches- 
ter Hartman.  a  fellow  at  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  In  Washington,  D.C.,  agrues 
that  without  increased  Federal  money  for 
housing  the  problem  will  grow. 

Such  talk  brings  a  sharp  retort  from  the 
Administration,  which  argues  that  It  has 
not  wavered  in  its  commitment  to  low- 
income  housing  June  Koch,  a  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, said  the  number  of  Federally  fi- 
nanced housing  units  created  annually  had 
grown  from  3.1  million  to  4.3  million  since 
1981. 

Dr.  Koch  placed  the  blame  elsewhere.  In 
New  York,  she  said,  the  destruction  of  hous- 
ing stock  can  be  traced  to  rent  control  and 
other  policies  discouraging  private  develop- 
ment, James  C.  Miller  3d.  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  summa- 
rized for  a  Congressional  committee  last 
month  the  Administration's  view  of  the  situ- 
ation. 'We  beUeve,"  Mr.  Miller  said,  "the 
homeless  are  not  a  Federal  responsibility 
but  a  state  and  local  responaiblUty." 


INTRODUCING  REAUTHORIZA- 
TION OF  HEAD  START. 
FOLLOW  THROUGH.  COMMUNI- 
TY SERVICE  BLOCK  GRANT, 
COMMUNITY  POOD  AND  NU- 
TRITION PROGRAM.  AND 
STATE  GRANTS  FOR  DEPEND- 
ENT CARE  PROGRAMS 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OP  mCKIOAM 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRISEirTATim 

Monday,  March  17, 1986 

Mr.  KILOEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introducing 
today,  ak>ng  with  my  colleague  Mr  Tauke,  ttie 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Resources,  legislatk)n  wtiich  would 
e)rtend  several  essential  human  services  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 
These  programs  are  Head  Start,  Follow 
Through,  the  Community  ServlcM  Block 
Grant  the  (Community  Food  and  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram, and  ttie  State  grants  for  dependent 
care  programs. 

Head  Start  provkJes  comprehensive  serv- 
ices to  meet  the  educatk>nal.  social,  nutrition, 
and  health  needs  of  preschool-aged  chUdran 
from  k)w-lncome  famUlet.  More  than  9%  mil- 
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Hon  cNkJren  hsw  <n|oy9d  the  tMnelHs  of  thia 
program  ainoe  Its  creation  In  1966,  and  Head 
Start's  parental  parttolpatlon  requirement  has 
served  to  strengthen  whole  fafflMea.  Head 
Start  has  demontrated  that  It  la  a  ooel-efteo- 
tive  investment  for  aodety,  as  Ha  servtoea  oan 
help  prevent  ttie  need  for  other  expendtturM 
In  such  areas  as  remedial  education  or  wet- 
fare  later  on.  Reauthortzkig  a  atrong  Head 
Stan  bMl  will  reafflrm  the  Congreas'  oommit- 
ment  to  one  of  our  Nation's  higheat  prtor- 
itiee— the  education  and  care  of  our  chHdren. 
Follow  Through  focuses  on  the  continuing 
devetopmental  needs  of  chiMren  who  were 
prevk>usly  enrolled  in  Head  Start  or  sknNar 
quality  preschool  programs  as  they  enter  kkv 
dergarten  ttirough  the  primary  grades.  FoNow 
Ttwough  Is  a  modest  cost-effective  program 
that  has  a  broad  impact  56  kxal  school  die- 
tricts  are  served  directty  and  approximatety 
700  additional  communities  are  served 
through  Its  unk^ue  dissemination  efforts.  Main- 
taining Federal  support  for  Folk>w  Through  wHI 
enable  this  model  program  to  continue  to  help 
disadvantaged  chHdren  make  the  critical  trarv 
sition  from  presch(X)l  to  the  put>Mc  sctiools. 

The  Ckimmunity  Service  Block  QnrA 
[CSBQ]  has  as  Its  mandate  funding  "a  range 
of  services  and  actlvtttes  having  a  measurabte 
and  potentially  major  Impact  on  the  causes  of 
poverty."  The  services  and  programa  carried 
out  by  Community  Action  Agendas  under  Its 
auspices  are  designed  with  the  specific  Intent 
of  moving  poor  from  dependent  situations  to 
self-sufficiency.  In  testimony  presented  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources,  nu- 
merous witnesses  Indicated  the  success  of 
CSBG  In  achieving  its  goals  and  the  General 
Accounting  Otftee  also  found  that  (^BQ  was 
not  dupHcattve  of  existing  —rvic—.  It  Is  the 
unk^  ability  of  Community  Action  Agenolea 
to  apply  comprehensive  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  enabling  these  agendea  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  tow-income  people 
and  to  help  them  get  wori(  and  be  setf-sup- 
porttng  contributors  to  our  sodely. 

The  bill  also  extends  two  small  but  impor- 
tant programs  authorized  for  the  first  time  In 
the  1964  Human  Servkses  Reauthorization  Act 
(P.L.  96-558).  The  Community  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Program  asaists  In  the  coordkiaOon  of 
community-based,  tocal,  and  statewMe  efforts 
to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  tow-income 
people.  The  grants  for  chikJ  cars  information 
and  referral  systems  and  school-based  "latch- 
key" chltoren'B  programs  provkJe  an  Important 
incentive  to  encourage  States  and  tocal  com- 
munities to  address  the  mcreaaing  needs  for 
such  services. 

I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  legislation  to 
extend  these  worthwhile  programs  and 
come  my  colleagues'  support  for  the  bW. 


UNIFICATION  IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OrCAUrOMTIA 

IN  THX  Rouix  or  RxntxaxNTATim 

Monday,  March  17,  1986 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  CaHfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  support  for  the  unlftca- 
tton  of  the  democratic  resistanoe  forces  fight- 
ing In  Nicaragua.  Moei  of  us  are  awara  that 
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various  factions  are  trying  to  reclaim  ttw 
stolen  revolution  of  1979.  However,  in  order  to 
affect  national  recorKaiation  in  Nicaragua  It 
win  be  necessary  to  unify  the  following  opposi- 
tion groups:  Opposing  Block  of  the  South 
[BOS],  the  Opposing  ^4ica^aguan  Unity  [UNO], 
the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Coordinator 
[CON],  arKJ  Nicaragua's  various  ethnic  groups. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  recognize  that  the 
United  States  must  pursue  a  tvra-track  policy 
in  Nicaragua  In  which  mKtary  pressure  Is  used 
to  er>courage  the  Communist  government  in 
Managua  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  When  and 
if  a  national  reconciliation  does  occur,  the  co- 
operation fostered  wtiHe  figfiting  the  Sandinis- 
tas will  er»ure  that  negotiations  include  all  le- 
gitintate  members  of  the  resistarx^e. 

Commander  in  chief  of  the  southern  forces, 
Eden  Pastora,  has  issued  various  proposals 
for  unification  which  I  endorse.  For  this 
reason,  I  include  in  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  open  letter  to  all  members  of  Congress 
from  CommarxJer  Pastora's  spokesman, 
Leonel  Teller,  wtiich  articulates  his  hopes  for 
unification.  Mr.  Teller  represented  Nicaragua 
at  the  1960  Olympic  Games  In  Moscow  and 
also  fought  akxigside  tt>e  Sandinistas  until 
their  commitment  to  communism  tjecame 
dear.  I  believe  that  his  statements  represent 
the  views  of  millions  of  Nicaraguans  who  hope 
to  see  neittter  totalitarianism  nor  a  return  to 
the  past 

Aliahza  Rkvolucioiiaou 

E>KI(OCItATICA. 

Washington.  DC.  March  10.  1986. 

To  the  Nicaragu&n  people  and  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

By  direction  of  our  Commander  in  Chief. 
Comandante  Eden  Pastora.  I  am  writing  on 
tiehalf  not  only  of  the  Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Alliance  (AROE).  but  on  twhalf  of 
the  thousands  of  Nicaraguans  that  today 
suffer  under  the  oppressive  regime  of  the 
nine  "Comandantes." 

We  fight  the  Communists  in  Nlcaragiia 
not  liecause  we  love  to  fight,  but  because  we 
love  our  freedom  more  than  our  own  lives. 
With  or  without  the  help  of  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  we  will  continue  to  fight 
until  we  either  reach  freedom  for  our 
people  or  die. 

The  Nicaraguan  revolution  and  its  prom- 
ises of  Ut>erty  and  democracy  have  been  be- 
trayed by  the  FSLN's  military  elite.  It  was 
deviated  towards  a  totalitarian  and  repres- 
sive political  model.  The  nine  "coman- 
dantes" of  the  Communist  revolution 
handed  our  homeland.  Nicaragua,  over  to 
the  expansionist  InteresU  of  Soviet  imperi- 
alism and  its  international  surrogates. 

Today,  in  order  to  find  an  effective  solu- 
tion we  welcome  ongoing  efforts  to  create 
commissions  of  the  Opposing  Bloc  of  the 
South  (BOS),  the  Opposing  Nicaraguan 
Unity  (tJNO),  the  Nicaraguan  E>emocratic 
Coordinator  (CDN),  and  Nicaragua's  ethnic 
groups  to  get  together  to  find  definitive  so- 
lutions for  the  achievement  of  lil>erty  and 
Justice  In  our  country.  The  outcome  of  these 
meetings  should  l>e  expressed  in  a  National 
Democratic  Project  reflecting  poUtical-mili- 
tary  unity  of  purpose  that  would  force  the 
nine  "Comandantes"  to  accept  the  return  to 
original  promises  of  the  revolution  or  face 
the  anger  of  the  now  l>etrayed  Nicaraguan 
people. 
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With  neither  totalitarianism  nor  return  to 
the  past. 

I^Olf  AL  E.  TKLLXa. 

A$»ittant  to  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Alliance. 


March  17,  1986 


THE      75TH      ANNIVERSARY      OP 
THE  DEDICATION  AND 

NAMING  OP  ROOSEVELT  DAM 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OP  INDIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1986 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  nanung  of  Roosevelt  Dam,  in  Ari- 
zona. Roosevelt  Dam  was  the  first  such  struc- 
ture constructed  under  the  National  Reclama- 
tion Act  to  conserve  precious  water  for  multi- 
ple uses. 

On  tills  special  occasion.  Congressman 
Eloon  Ruijd,  in  wtK)se  distiict  tt>e  massive 
cement  and  stone  structure  remains  as  a  dam 
for  Roosevelt  Reservoir,  gave  the  keyrwte  ad- 
dress. His  important  statenr)ent  prcnndes  an 
historical  account  of  the  labor  and  foresight 
wtuch  led  great  men  like  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  inspire  the  most  importarrt  single 
event  ever  to  take  place  In  the  Souttiwest 
United  States.  Mr.  Ruoo's  statement  foltows: 

We  are  gathered  here  in  commemoration 
of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of 
the  dam  named  Roosevelt. 

The  construction  of  that  structure  was, 
and  is,  the  most  important  single  event  ever 
to  take  place  in  the  southwest  United 
States.  This  Is  the  first  such  structure  con- 
structed under  the  NatloruU  Reclamation 
Act  to  Impound  and  conserve  surface  water 
for  agricultural,  municipal  and  industrial 
use. 

This  was  the  l>eginning  in  a  series  of  recla- 
mation projects  which  has  contributed  more 
wealth  to  this  nation  than  all  of  California's 
gold,  Colorado's  silver,  or  Arizona's  copper. 

The  present  industrial,  commercial  and 
residential  development  in  Central  Arizona 
was  created  by  this  project.  All  future 
growth  is  dependent  upon  an  adequate 
supply  of  water. 

As  you  look  on  that  massive  structure, 
which  stretches  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
across  this  t>ox  canyon  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Salt  River  and  Tonto  Creek,  you  may 
know  that  it  is  one  hundred  eighty-four  feet 
thick  at  the  t>ase.  tapering  to  sixteen  at  the 
top. 

You  may  know  the  top  of  that  dam  Is  two 
hundred  eighty-four  feet  alwve  Its  founda- 
tions In  l)edrock. 

You  may  know  It  Impounds  one  million 
three  hundred  eighty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  acre  feet  of  water. 

You  may  know  that  dam  was  constructed 
of  three  hundred  fifty  thousand  cubic  yards 
of  native  stone,  cut  from  the  mountainside, 
put  in  place  and  held  together  with  three 
hundred  fifty  thousand  liarrels  of  cement. 

You  may  know  it  took  five  years  to  com- 
plete. 

That  the  construction  site  was  sixty-five 
miles  from  the  nearest  railroad. 

That  l>efore  construction  could  com- 
mence, a  road  had  to  be  built  through  the 
tortuous  canyons  of  Salt  River— a  road 
which  cost  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 

That  every  bit  of  macliinery,  every  ton  of 
supplies,  had  to  t>e  hauled  over  that  road  in 
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great  high-wheeled  freight  wagons,  drawn 
by  teams  of  twenty  mules  driven  with  a 
single  Jerk  line. 

All  of  these  impressive  statistics  are  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  Salt  River 
Water  Users'  Association. 

My  friends,  in  a  very  real  and  meaningful 
sense  that  dam  Is  built  of  dreams  and  vision. 
sacrifice  and  dedication. 

We  are  forever  indebted  to  those  men  and 
women  who,  when  confronted  with  disaster, 
threatened  by  the  vagaries  of  nature.  Joined 
together  to  create  a  dependable  water 
supply  for  Central  Arizona. 

Every  citizen  living  and  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  this  accomplishment  is  indebted  to 
the  pioneers.  Every  new  citizen  who  will 
come  here  in  the  next  hundred  years  will  be 
indebted. 

Most  of  the  folk  enjoying  the  srrlnunlng 
pools  and  the  golf  courses,  the  libraries,  the 
common  schools,  and  the  universities  In 
Central  Arizona  take  for  granted  there  will 
be  an  adequate  supply  of  water.  It  was  not 
always  so. 

In  the  l>eglnnlng,  those  venturesome  pio- 
neers, led  by  Captain  Jack  Swilling,  dug  a 
single  ditch  to  divert  water  from  the  flowing 
Salt  River  to  their  farms.  Diversion  was  ac- 
complished by  crude  rock  and  brush  dams, 
extending  from  the  shore  out  into  the  cur- 
rent. 

Over  the  next  three  decades,  from  1867  to 
1897.  other  men  dug  other  ditches,  until 
there  were  seventeen  canals  serving  almost 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  farm  land. 
Cities  were  planned  and  built:  Mesa,  Tempe, 
Phoenix,  Glendale.  A  new  county.  Maricopa, 
was  created.  Then,  in  1897.  drought  struck 
the  area.  There  were  no  winter  snows  In  the 
mountains,  no  rains.  The  Salt  River  literally 
dried  up.  Almost  half  the  Valley's  popula- 
tion moved  on.  Those  who  would  not  quit 
dug  In  their  heels,  united  against  the 
common  peril. 

Obviously,  what  was  needed  was  a  storage 
reservoir,  where  the  excess  waters  which 
flowed  through  the  Valley  in  wet  years 
could  be  retained,  conserved,  and  delivered 
on  demand. 

The  Maricopa  Board  of  Trade  dispatched 
three  men  to  survey  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Salt  River  and  select  a  suitable  location 
for  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  reservoir.  These  men  were  Billy 
Breakenridge.  a  pioneer  peace  officer  who 
had  served  as  a  marshal  In  the  turbulent 
times  at  Tomtistone.  young  John  R.  Norton, 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  Arizona 
Canal  Company:  and  newspaperman  and 
publisher.  Colonel  James  H.  McCllntock. 

The  location.  Just  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Salt  River  and  Tonto  Creek,  was  thelr 
unanlmous  choice.  Here,  the  combined  river 
waters  passed  through  a  tx>x  canyon.  If  the 
canyon  could  t>e  closed  by  a  dam,  there  was 
ample  area  upstream  on  twth  the  Tonto  and 
the  Salt  to  serve  as  a  reservoir. 

But  territories  were  forbidden  by  federal 
law  from  going  into  debt.  Where  could  the 
needed  funds  be  found?  Numerous  schemes 
were  examined  and  abandoned,  but  no  one 
gave  up  hope. 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Henry  Clay  Hansbrough,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  and  Francis  Newlands,  the 
representative  from  Nevada,  drafted  legisla- 
tion to  permit  the  federal  govenunent  to 
assist  In  the  financing  of  reclamation 
projects. 

B.A.  Norton  of  Olendale  and  George  H. 
Fowler,  an  evangelist  for  reclamation 
projects  and  the  founder  of  the  National 
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Reclamation  Aaaodatlon,  Joined  with  Hans- 
Iwoui^  and  Newlands. 

The  original  language  of  that  legislation 
provided  federal  funds  could  l>e  advanced 
for  the  development  of  public  lands  in  the 
West  with  money  collected  from  the  sale  of 
public  landr 

The  land  In  Central  Arizona  was  no  longer 
in  public  ownership.  It  had  l)een  homestead- 
ed  by  the  settlers.  Oeorge  Maxwell  persuad- 
ed the  drafters  to  put  a  comma  after 
"public."  In  that  first  draft,  then  Insert  two 
words,  "and  private." 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  elected  vice 
president  In  1900  and  became  president 
when  William  McKlnley  was  assassinated  in 
Buffalo,  New  York  on  September  6.  1901, 
had  emotional  ties  to  Arizona.  He  supported 
the  legislation. 

The  National  Reclamation  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
June  17.  1903,  and  signed  into  law.  But  the 
problems  of  the  people  of  Central  Arizona 
were  not  solved  by  the  mere  passage  of  that 
act. 

Before  they  could  receive  the  promised 
federal  assistance,  the  government  required 
the  formation  of  a  single  legal  entity  to  rep- 
resent all  of  the  Valley's  potential  water 
users.  It  was  also  necessary  for  every  land 
owner  to  agree  to  mortgage  his  land  to  the 
federal  government  for  repayment  of  any 
funds  advanced.  There  were,  l>elleve  me, 
complications. 

The  owners  of  first  and  superior  water 
rights,  those  who  had  commenced  diversion 
in  1867  and  1868  and  1870.  said  the  scheme 
would  l>e  most  t>eneficlal  to  the  Johnny- 
Come-Latelles  who  had  arrived  in  the  '80s 
and  early  '90s.  The  water  rights  established 
by  the  various  canal  companies  had  to  t>e 
surrendered.  But  somehow  the  Job  was 
done. 

The  Salt  River  VaUey  Water  Users'  Asso- 
ciation was  formed.  Former  governor  and 
Judge  Joseph  H.  Kibbey  wrote  the  articles 
of  incorporation  and  B.A.  Fowler  was  named 
the  first  president. 

I  mentioned  the  names  of  Breakenridge, 
Norton  and  McCllntock,  and  I  have  ac- 
knowledged the  contributions  made  by 
Oeorge  Maxwell  and  B.A.  Fowler.  Now  let 
me  tell  you  alwut  Vernon  Clark. 

Clark,  a  young  man  from  Kentucky,  was 
not  a  farmer.  He  was  in  the  harness  busi- 
ness. But  he  recognized  that  salvation  was 
at  hand  and  he  was  not  alwut  to  let  it  slip 
through  his  fingers. 

Klt>bey,  a  gregarious  man.  dlllled  and  dal- 
lied and  postponed  completion  of  the  arti- 
cles. Clark  went  to  his  office,  camped  out  In 
the  front  room  and  told  Klbt>ey  he  would 
stay  there  until  the  artldes  were  completed. 
When  they  were,  he  left.  He  spent  hours  in 
his  buggy  visiting  his  farmer  customers, 
helping  them  with  their  chores,  and  then 
persuading  them  to  sign  the  mortgage 
agreement. 

Prior  to  filing  the  articles  of  incorporation 
written  by  Kibbey,  the  owners  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  had 
staled  a  wllUngneas  to  accept  the  proposal, 
but  the  holdouts  were  an  obstacle.  By  July 
17.  1903  two  htmdred  thousand  acres  had 
been  Irrevocably  pledged  to  the  construction 
of  the  Tonto  Basin  dam.  The  tentative  orga- 
nisation of  the  Water  Users'  became  perma- 
nent and  John  P.  Orme  was  elected  first 
president. 

The  recital  of  this  magnificent  accom- 
plishment and  the  significance  of  today's 
celebration  would  not  be  complete  without 
mentlonlnc  those  who  came  after  the 
founders.  CO.  Cralgen.  who  as  general  man- 
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ager  of  the  project  Inspired  the  construction 
of  three  additional  storage  reservoirs  on  the 
Salt  River,  creating  Apache  Lake,  Mormon 
Flat  Lake,  and  Saguaro  Lake.  After  C.C. 
Cralgen,  came  those  who  were  Instrumental 
in  development  of  two  storage  reservoirs, 
Bartlett  and  Horseshoe  on  the  Verde  River, 
and  those  who  contributed  to  the  subse- 
quent development  and  utilization  of  water 
resources  in  Central  Arizona. 

In  the  early  19408  and  In  the  late  1940s, 
this  area  experienced  another  disastrous 
drought.  We  reached  a  point  where  all  the 
reservlors  were  empty,  no  more  water  could 
l>e  deUvered,  and  then,  as  Lynn  B.  Orme 
had  predicted  (he  was  the  president  of  the 
association).  It  rained. 

At  that  time,  the  cities  secured  all  their 
water  from  wells.  But  that  drought  inspired 
action.  The  association  agreed  to  permit  in- 
corporated cities  to  pay  the  assessments 
levied  against  city  lots  and  to  take  the  water 
belonging  to  that  land  into  a  closed  pipe 
system  for  delivery  as  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water. 

Today,  seventy  percent  of  the  M  and  I 
water  consumed  in  Central  Arlsona  Is  sup- 
pUed  by  the  Salt  River  VaUey  Water  Users' 
Association. 

The  Information  I  have  supplied  to  you 
today  is  readily  available.  Unfortunately,  it 
Is  Ignored  by  most  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  development.  The  public  understanding 
of  our  water  supply  system  is  limited  to  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  which  will  bring 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  Into  the 
Central  VaUey,  and  In  a  few  years,  on  down 
to  Tucson. 

We  should  constantly  remind  our  friends 
that  waters  from  the  Colorado  River  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  future 
demands,  and  water  is  the  one  ruttural  re- 
source upon  which  our  future  depends. 

Let  us  here  and  now  acknowledge  with 
reverent  gratitude  our  Indebetedness  to 
those  pioneers  of  the  past. 

Let  us  resolve  to  do  what  we  can  to  ac- 
quaint those  who  presently  live  in  Central 
Arizona  with  what  went  on  before  they 
came  here  and  of  the  need  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  all  available  supplies  and  continued 
development. 

I  am  confident  we  will  find  the  necessary 
mechanism  to  pay  for  and  import  surplus 
Colorado  River  water  and  dedicate  that 
water  to  recharging  the  aquifers  In  Central 
Arizona. 

I  sm  persuaded  that  some  day  we  will 
build  a  dam  at  the  confluence  of  the  Salt 
and  Verde  and  capture  those  flood  waters 
which  now  flow  down  the  river  to  Painted 
Rock  Dam— more  than  six  million  acre  feet 
in  the  last  seven  years. 

But  to  accomplish  these  objectives  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  every  citizen— every 
lawyer,  every  accountant,  every  tMuiker. 
every  businessman,  every  school  teacher, 
every  school  child,  every  employer,  every 
employee— aware  of  the  truth  of  the  impor- 
tance of  water  to  life. 

My  grandfather  was  a  pioneer  doctor- 
lawyer  in  Apache  County.  He  came  to  the 
territory  in  1867.  I  was  bom  in  Arizona.  I 
love  this  land  and  its  people.  I  urge  you  to 
remember  the  pioneers  of  the  past,  keeping 
In  mind  that  a  people  who  forget  the  past 
have  no  future. 

Let  us  find  renewed  inspiration  In  the 
knowledge  of  what  they  did  and  resolve  to 
devote  our  energies  and  our  resources  to  the 
future  development  and  protection  of  the 
limited  supply  of  water  available  to  us. 

I  th*nk  you  and  I  thank  the  Salt  River 
VaUey  Water  Users'  Association,  now  Identl- 
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fled  by  Its  new  name,  the  Salt  River  Project, 
for  permitting  me  to  participate  In  this  cele- 
bration of  the  most  significant  stngle  event 
ever  to  take  place  in  my  native  state. 


AIRCRAFT  NOISE  IN  NATIONAL 
PARKS 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  >XPK18BrrATITES 

Monday,  March  17,  1986 

Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
marry  of  our  dtlzans,  our  natkxial  parks  are  a 
rafuga  from  the  nolsa  and  clamor  of  everyday 
Hfa.  ThM«  areas  have  baan  sat-aakJe  be- 
cause each  possasaae  soma  rare  quaNty  that 
Is  worthy  of  praaarvatk)n  In  a  near-pnstlrw 
state.  This  altows  millions  of  visitors  to  entoy 
the  unmatchad  natural  wonders  o(  our  Nation. 
Unragulatad  aircraft  overflights,  howvvar,  are 
creating  significant  conflkns  batwaan  diffarant 
users  of  our  natk>nal  parks. 

Today,  my  distinguished  collaaguaa  from 
Califomia  [Mr.  Coelho  and  Mr.  Lehman],  and 
I  are  introducino  legislatk)n  establiahing  a 
study  to  expkxe  the  signiftcant  problem  of  air- 
craft noiaa  in  our  national  parks,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  meaningful  flight  operating 
njlaa.  The  study  would  be  conducted  m  at 
least  10  national  parks,  and  woukl  provide  Irv 
fornMtkX)  on  the  hazards  to  dtmbers  and 
hikers  that  aircraft  nose  may  cause,  disruptkjn 
of  visitor  anloymam.  and  other  nagattva  •!• 
facts  on  the  natural,  historical,  and  cuttural  ra- 
souroaa  for  wtiich  our  parklands  were  s«t- 
asida.  Rva  nattonal  parks,  including  Hawaii 
VolcanoM  National  Park,  are  specified  for 
study  because  of  the  numerous  complaints  ra- 
caivad  from  visitors,  and  the  high  potential  for 
conflicts  in  these  k>catk)ns. 

In  Hawaii,  we  are  Maaaad  with  two  spectac- 
ular parks:  HavyaM  Volcanoes  Nattonal  Park 
and  Halaakala  National  Park.  Both  serve  a  va- 
riety of  uaara,  but  most  often,  visitors  seek  the 
unique  wUdamaas  experience  each  offers. 
Sunriae  at  Halaakala  Crater  la  worid  famoua 
for  Its  tranquility  and  braathtaking  beauty. 
HawaV  Volcanoes  National  Park  offers  tha 
bast  views  of  an  active  votoano  available  any- 
where. Many  individuals  enjoy  challenging 
hikas  to  witnaaa  thaae  sights.  The  serenity  of 
these  aattings  is  an  essential  part  of  the  na- 
tkxial  park  experience,  and  the  natural  sounds 
that  vMton  encounter  are  as  worthy  of  pres- 
arvatton  as  any  acenk:  overlook. 

Each  year,  I  receive  complaints  from  corv 
stttuents  or  visitors  to  Hawaii  who  have  bean 
disturbed  by  noisy  and  intnMive  flight  oper- 
atk>ns  over  Hawaii  Vok:anoes  or  Halaakala 
Natkxwl  Partu.  Thay  are  diamayad  to  laam 
that  there  are  no  ragulattons  governing  aircraft 
operations  over  nolae  aaniltive  areas  such  as 
national  parka.  Currently,  a  non-binding  pitot's 
adviaory,  FAA  AC  91-36C,  racommanda  that 
pilots  make  every  effort  to  fly  at  least  2.000 
faat  above  national  parks.  Too  often,  this  dl- 
racttva  Is  Ignored  over  partta.  Including  thoaa 
In  Hawaii. 

This  study,  to  be  conducted  by  tha  Intarior 
Dapartment  with  tha  cooperation  of  tha  FAA, 
will  anabia  Congraas  to  determine  whether 
comnwrdal.  dvil,  military,  aightaaatng.  or  aH  of 
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tttese  aircraft  ara  responsibto  for  the  maiority 
<A  the  prototems.  We  wW  also  team  \which  of 
our  national  paries  suffer  the  most  serious  ad- 
verse effects  of  aircraft  noise.  It  is  time  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  confront  this  prot)iem 
aquarety,  and  obtain  reiiabie  data  on  its 
aottent  The  FAA,  the  ftetional  ParV  Service 
and  the  Frsh  and  WiidWa  Service  entered  Into 
an  agreement  in  1984  to  train  ParV  personnel 
to  coMect  data  on  aircraft  notse  and  minimum 
advisory  altitude  violations  as  part  of  a  coop- 
erative program  to  reduce  aircraft  noise.  Judg- 
ing from  the  consistent  level  of  complaints 
sirtce  tfw  program  was  adopted  in  1984.  arxf 
FAA's  persistent  refusal  to  address  the  prob- 
lem, further  action  Is  necessary.  Congress 
should  back  this  less-tfiarveffective  Interagerv 
cy  agreement  with  the  study  we  propose 
today,  to  bolster  ttw  case  for  more  rigorous 
regulations.  I  urge  yoif  support  for  this  meas- 
ure, arxl  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 


WHY  THE  BIG  DEBATE? 


UMI 


HON.  JOHN  PAUL 
HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OP  AUCARSAS 
nr  TBI  HOITSE  OP  RSPRBSENTATTVBS 

Monday.  March  17,  1988 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouM  Hce  to  submit  for  the  attention  of  my 
coleagues,  an  edHorial  that  appeared  today  In 
the  Washington  Post  The  sufc^ect,  which  has 
dominated  the  edttorial  pages  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  concerns  President  Reagan's  $100 
mMon  request  for  assstarx»  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  oppcsition. 

The  writer,  Mr  Speaker,  Is  a  weM-quaiified 
scholar  and  professor  of  foreign  affairs  arxl 
our  country's  former  Ambassador  to  the 
Unted  Nations,  the  Honorable  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick.  As  the  debate  contirxies,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  the  time  and  read  one  of  the 
most  poignant  and  krvTwIedgeabie  editorials 
on  this  issue,  which  Is  appropriately  entitled, 
"Why  the  Big  Debate?" 

The  article  foHows: 
[From  the  Washincton  Post.  Mar.  17. 19M] 
Wht  thx  Big  Ddatk? 
(By  Jeane  Kirkpatrick) 

Debate  over  aid  to  Nicaracua's  contras  Is 
liltter  and  Intense.  One  wonders  why.  of  the 
$lS-plus  billion  In  economic  and  military  as- 
listaDce  that  the  United  States  provides  an- 
nually to  diverse  governments  in  Africa. 
Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  lAtln  America, 
this  particular  $100  million  Is  so  hotly  con- 
tested. 

Such  opponents  as  Arizona's  Democratic 
Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt  say  It  is  because  "Nlca- 
racuan  rei>eU  are  not  democrats."  but  that 
la  demonstrably  wrong.  The  contra  leader- 
ahlp  is  drawn  almost  wholly  from  men  who 
actively  opposed  Somoza.  fought  to  over- 
throw him  and  sought  to  bring  democracy 
to  NIcaragiUL  Can  it  be  that  Babbit— who 
botbered  to  write  an  op-ed  piece  that  op- 
poaed  aid  to  the  contras  and  was  published 
In  The  New  York  Times  on  March  12— has 
'  not  bothered  to  inform  himself  about  the 
background  and  beliefs  of  top  Nicaraguan 
realatance  leaders  Adolfo  Calero.  Alfonso 
Robelo  and  Arturo  Cruz? 

Then,  again.  Babbit  says  the  contras  have 
(ought  a  "notably  dirty  little  war."  But  that 
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Is  also  not  true.  War  is  violent  and  terrible. 
But  the  contras  have  a  record  of  working 
hard  to  avoid  harming  civilians.  They  have 
done  nothing  that  compares  with  the  sys- 
tematic brutality  the  Sandinlsta  govern- 
ment visits  on  dissenters  and  opponents.  Is 
It  possible  that  Babbitt  has  not  read  the 
1985  report  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  which  docimients  the 
shocking  denial  of  rights  and  spread  of 
terror  in  Nicaragua? 

Babbitt  tells  us  to  "t>egln  from  the 
premise  that  the  contras  are  not  going  to 
win."  And  he  argues  strenuously  against 
giving  them  the  arms  necessary  to  defend 
themselves  against  Soviet  armored  helicop- 
ters, missiles  and  heavy  weapons.  Babbitt 
asserts  that  U.S.  aid  to  the  contras  helps 
the  Sandinlsta  government  Justify  Its  re- 
pression. Apparently  he  does  not  know  that 
the  repression  of  Nlc&raguans  preceded  the 
contras.  Repression  caused  the  contras,  not 
the  contras  repression. 

Babbitt  asserts  that  the  contras'  struggle 
has  a  negative  Impact  on  Nicaragua's  nelgh- 
lx>rs.  all  of  whom  now  enjoy  democratic  gov- 
ernments. Apparently  Babbitt  is  unaware 
that  large  majorities  of  neighlx>rlng  popula- 
tions regard  the  Sandinlsta  government  as  a 
threat  to  stability  In  their  own  countries. 

A  poll  conducted  this  winter  by  the  highly 
reliable  Consultoria  Interdiscipllnaria  In  De- 
sarrollo  reveals  that  92  percent  of  Costa 
Ricans,  89  percent  of  Hondurans  and  63  per- 
cent of  El  Salvadorans  regard  Nicaragua  as 
a  military  threat  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries. Unlike  Babbitt,  a  majority  of  Costa 
Ricans,  El  Salvadorans  and  Hondurans  want 
the  United  States  to  provide  military  assist- 
ance to  the  contras,  according  to  the  same 
poU. 

Like  many  other  opponents  of  U.S.  aid. 
Babbitt  believes  the  United  SUtes  should 
negotiate  a  settlement  with  Nicaragua  and 
agree  to  "sever  our  lx>nds  with  the  contras 
provided  the  Sandinistas  agree  to  expel 
Russians  and  Cut>ans,  reduce  their  armed 
forces  and  forswear  the  support  of  Marxist 
ret>els  among  their  neighbors."  He  does  not 
explain  why  the  Sandinistas  should  agree  to 
make  such  concessions  when  he  and  so 
many  other  congressional  Democrats  are 
willing  to  forswear  unilaterally  U.S.  aid.  In 
fact.  Babbitt's  "deal"  has  already  l)een  re- 
jected by  the  Sandinistas,  who  rely  on 
public  relations  firms  and  the  Democrats  to 
block  aid  for  Nicaragua's  freedom  fighters. 

But  why  should  the  Democrats  l>e  so  re- 
luctant to  help  freedom  fighters  so  close  to 
our  twrders? 

They— at  least  many  of  them— understand 
that  Nicaragua's  rulers  have  established  a 
harshly  repressive,  Marxist-Leninist  dicta- 
torship. They  understand  that  there  has 
t>een  a  massive  flow  of  Soviet  and  Soviet- 
bloc  arms  and  material— totaling  approxi- 
mately »500  million  to  $700  million.  They 
understand  that  Nicaragua  has  actively  pro- 
vided weapons  and  other  support  to  guerril- 
las In  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Colombia 
and  elsewhere,  and  participates  In  the  drug 
and  terror  network  that  wreaks  havoc  in  the 
hemisphere.  They  understand  that  neither 
the  U.S.  government,  nor  the  countries  of 
Central  America,  nor  the  Contadora  group 
has  t>een  able  to  persuade  the  Marxist  com- 
mandantes  who  govern  Nicaragua  to  cease 
the  militarization.  Sovietlzation  and  totali- 
tarlanizatlon  of  Nicaragua. 

The  Democrats  In  Congress  know  that  the 
Sandinistas  already  lend  their  country  as  a 
base  for  Soviet  intelligence  gathering  and 
other  military  activities.  What  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  apparently  do  not  under- 
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stand  is  that  the  Banrtinlstas  use  prolonged 
negotiations  to  further  consolidate  their 
power  over  the  economy,  church,  achoola. 
preaa.  military— and  all  other  aspects  of  Nlc- 
araguan society. 

Nicaragua's  exiled  democratic  political 
parties  and  other  democratic  groupa.  Includ- 
ing trade  union  councUa,  have  formed  a 
single  umbrella  organization  called  the 
Coordinacion  Opoaitora  Nlcaraguenae.  CON 
recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Contadora  countries  in 
which  they  pointed  out  that  by  prolonging 
negotiations  the  Sandinistas  give  them- 
selves time  for  definitive  consolidation  of 
power.  "This  is  very  Important.  Every  day 
that  they  acquire  at  the  expense  of  your 
good  Intentions  is  a  day  that  our  country 
loses  in  Its  Just  struggle  to  achieve  Its  inde- 
pendence and  litierty." 

Unilateral  disarmament  of  the  contras  in 
the  face  of  the  Sandinistas'  Soviet  arms  can 
eventually  stop  the  war  In  Nicaragua.  But  it 
cannot  stop  the  terror  that  advances  day  by 
day. 


VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS 
ADDRESS  THE  ISSUE  OF 
CONTRA  AID 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
Df  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESOrTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  17,  1986 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Recoao  ttie  text  of  a  letter  from 
tfie  executives  of  some  American  vokintary 
agerx>es  on  tt>e  issue  of  U.S.  assistance  to 
ttie  Contras.  It  was  sent  last  week  to  Mem- 
bers of  tf>e  House  and  Senate. 

At  this  point  we  are  all  caugfit  up  in  an  in- 
creasingly enwtior^  arxj  politicized  detiate 
about  U.S.  assistance  to  tt>e  Contras.  Letters 
from  Members  of  tfie  administration  and 
"Dear  Colleagues"  to  each  ottier  are  circulat- 
ing. A  House  delegation  made  a  brief  visit  to 
Central  America  last  week.  The  Presklent 
made  an  Impassioned  appeal  on  natiorwl  tele- 
vision last  nigfit  and  tt>e  administration  is  tob- 
bying  intensively  for  its  aid  request  The  media 
are  tracking  tt^  issues  closely  arxJ  our  corv 
stituents  are  expressing  their  views. 

Amidst  tfiis  wfwtwind,  however,  we  are 
giving  very  little  attention  to  ttie  effects  wtiich 
akj  to  tfie  Contras  woukj  have  on  \t\e  people 
in  Nk»ragua  and  neigfitxxing  countries.  Tfie 
letter  we  have  received  remirtds  us  tfiat  the 
akJ  we  are  being  asked  to  approve  vnll  affect 
people  In  tfie  regton,  wtiich  is  after  all  its  pur- 
pose. Tfie  writers^  based  on  tfieir  first-harxj 
experience  as  humanitarian  agencies  active 
ttirougfiout  the  area,  view  the  effects  as  nega- 
tive. 

What  is  tieing  called  humanitarian  aid,  ttiey 
believe,  Is  not  really  humanitarian  and.  like  ttie 
military  aid  itself,  will  "continue  to  create 
needless  suffering  among  tfie  poor  in  tfie 
region."  At  tfie  same  time,  tfiey  support  ttie 
provision  of  bona  fide  humanitarian  assistance 
and  urge  U.S.  poNcy  to  press  for  diplomatic 
solutions. 

I  commend  tfiese  views  to  my  coHoaguea 
and  express  ttie  hope  tfiat  we  wHI  be  mindful 
of  them  as  we  proceed  to  vote.  ShouM  the 
administration's  request  be  turned  down,  I 
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would  urge  that  any  new  proposals  (or  asaM- 
anoa  to  Iha  raglon  take  thair  concerns  into  ac- 
count 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  letter  from  pri- 
vate agency  executivaa  ba  reprinted  in  the 
REOOfw  at  this  point 
IfTTBB  PaoM  Ezscumm  or  Psivati  ahd 

VOLnRTAKT      OaOAinZATIOMS      COHdRimiO 
An*  TO  THX  NlCAaAOUAK  CONTBAa 

IdAacR  13, 1»8«. 
Dkai  ^»«'—  OP  CoHoaaas:  As  you  pre- 
pare to  vote  on  assistance  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
Contras.  we  ask  that  you  consider  the  views 
of  organizations  such  as  ours  with  long  in- 
volvement in  providing  humanitarian  assist- 
ance and  with  some  familiarity  with  the 
human  suffering  caused  by  current  U.8. 
policy  toward  Nicaragua. 

We  recommend  that  you  vote  against  pro- 
viding $30  million  In  so-called  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  Such  aid  distorts 
the  concept  of  humanitarian  aid  as  under- 
stood internationally  and  in  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  meet  the  customary  tests: 
that  humanitarian  aid  be  made  available 
solely  on  the  t>asls  of  human  need,  not  for 
political  purposes:  that  it  be  offered  impar- 
tially to  aU  sides  in  a  conflict:  and  that  It  go 
solely  to  civilians  and  non-combatants.  Mis- 
labelling the  $30  million  imperils  the  Integ- 
rity of  bona  fide  humanitarian  aid  and  of 
agencies  like  our  own  that  seek  to  provide  it. 
It  also  risks  the  future  of  people  whose  life 
depends  on  it. 

The  $30  million  Is.  of  course,  part  of  a 
larger  $100  million  request  that  Includes  $70 
million  for  outright  military  aid.  The  pur- 
suit of  a  military  solution  to  the  current 
conflict  between  the  U.S.  and  Nicaragian 
govemmenu  Is  likely,  we  t>elieve.  to  contin- 
ue to  create  needless  suffering  among  the 
poor  in  the  region  with  whom  we  and  our 
colleague  agencies  work.  We  urge  Congress 
to  insist  on  U.S.  actions  that  are  regioiuU 
and  diplomatic  in  ctiaracter.  Such  actions 
would  l>e  in  keeping  with  the  counsel  of  U.8. 
allies  in  Central  and  South  America  and  In 
Europe  who  have  all  opposed  military  aid  to 
the  Contras.  We  particularly  lament  the 
pressure  brought  by  the  Administration 
against  governments  that  have  opposed 
such  aid,  most  recently  the  holding  up  of  an 
AID  development  loan  payment  to  Costa 
Rica. 

We  therefore  urge  your  rejection  of  the 
Administration's  $100  million  request,  l>oth 
its  lo-called  humanitarian  assistance  and 
military  aid  elementa.  While  some  are  con- 
sidering a  "compromise"  that.  In  one  way  or 
another,  would  approve  the  former  wliile  re- 
jecting the  latter,  what  would  l>e  compro- 
mised, we  IwUeve,  would  be  the  integrity  of 
humanitarian  aid  itself. 

Oiven  the  reality  of  human  need  in  the 
Nicaraguan/Honduran  l>order  area,  we  urge 
that  the  U.S.  provide  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
wherever  they  are,  through  international 
organizations  such  as  the  IntemaUonal 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
Because  the  U.8.  is  a  party  to  the  conflict, 
we  would  urge  against  the  provision  of  hu- 
manitarian aid  through  bilateral  channels. 

Thank  you  for  giving  consideration  to  our 
views. 

Sincerely, 
Norman  E.  Barth.  Executive  Director, 
Lutheran  World  Relief:  Asia  A.  Ben- 
nett, Executive  Secretary,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee:  J.  Richard 
Butler,  Executive  Director,  Church 
World  Service;  John  Hammock.  Kxecu- 
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tlve  Director.  Oxfam  America;  Alden 
R.     w>rfcm*n,     Bxecutive     EMrector, 
Heifer    Project    International.    Inc.; 
Sister    Sheila    McOlnnis.    Superior, 
Sector  North  America,  Medical  Mis- 
sion Sisters;  Richard  S.  Soobie.  Ph.D.. 
Executive  Director  Unitarian  Unlver- 
salist  Service  Committee;  Reg  Toews, 
Associate  Executive  Secretary,  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee. 
For  further  information,  please  contact 
Jim    Matlack,    American    Friends    Service 
Committee.   1822  R  St.  NW.  Washington. 
DC    20009    (483-3341)    or    Larry    Mlnear, 
Church    World    Service/Lutheran    World 
ReUef,  122  C  St.  NW,  Washington.  DC  20001 
(783-7601). 


OHIO'S  LINCOLN 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

OP  OHIO 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRISDfTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  17, 1986 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
woukJ  like  to  salute  the  man  regarded  as 
Ohio's  Lincoln,  former  Senator  Frank  J. 
Lauscfie. 

Mr.  Lausche,  who  recently  turned  90,  is  of 
Stovenian  descent  and  very  proud  of  his  herit- 
age. Mr.  Lausche  fought  to  come  to  America 
and  then,  through  integrity,  intelligence,  and 
compasston.  rose  to  fight  for  opportunities  for 
many  Americans  as  a  Senator  from  Ohio. 

A  book  has  recently  been  published  about 
Mr.  Lausche's  eventful  life.  Written  by  Prof. 
Edward  Gobatz.  the  book  is  titled  "Ohto's  Un- 
coin." 

Our  friends  In  other  countries  who  ara  not 
as  fortunate  as  we,  who  are  not  free,  we  re- 
member. And  our  friends  in  America  who  have 
struggled  to  make  this  country  great— and 
above  all  free— we  must  never  forget  Wa 
must,  tfierefore,  never  forget  Frank  J. 
Lauscfie. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Stovenian  newspaper  "Ameriska  Do- 
movina"  about  the  book  and  about  thia  great 
man. 

Rsaoam  SALum  Laubchi  Book 
(By  Madeline  Debevec) 
One  of  the  most  treasured  historic  docu- 
menu  which  are  published  in  Prof.  Edward 
Got>etz's  newest  book.  "Ohio's  Lincoln. 
Frank  J.  Lauache."  la  the  following  letter 
contributed  by  President  Ronald  Reagan: 

"You  are  aware,  I  am  sure  that  It  has 
t)ecome  customary  to  call  you  the  Lincoln  of 
Ohio.  Anyl>ody  who  gives  the  matter  a  mo- 
ment's thought  will  understand  why:  people 
readily  see  how  much  you  resemble  Lincoln 
in  homespun  good  sense  and  rugged  hones- 
ty. Tou  are  alike,  Ux),  In  a  love  for  this 
nation  and  a  wlUlnsneas  to  work  with  all 
who  love  it  dearly  regardless  of  political  per- 
suasion. Few  political  figures  In  our  history 
can  boast  a  brighter  record  of  fidelity  to 
principle  than  Frank  Lauache.  In  my  txwk 
that  makes  you  a  stateaman.  and  a  great 
servant  of  our  country." 

What  a  magnlf  loent  recognition  to  Sena- 
tor Lausche,  the  son  of  Slovenian  Immi- 
grant parents,  from  our  Nation's  highest 
elected  official.  VA.  President  Reaganl 

The  American  Home  will  report  more  de- 
tails on  thia  unique  and  most  valuable  book 
later.  For  today,  here  are  a  few  hlghllghu: 
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Ohio's  linooln  is  an  attractive  richly  Illus- 
trated and  icrupuloualy  documented  hard- 
cover book  of  366  pages.  It  oonsisU  of  five 
parU.  In  Part  1.  the  Most  Rev.  Bisliop 
Edward  Pevec  contributed  a  beautiful  intro- 
duction, entitled.  "Senator  Lausche.  do  you 
know  why  I  like  you?"  Part  2.  "Frank  J. 
Lauache:  Life  History  of  Ohio's  Unooln." 
authored  by  Dr.  Gobets.  preaenta  carefully 
documented  highlights  on  Mr.  Lauache's  life 
and  career,  based  on  a  large  numt>er  of  put>- 
lished  sources,  as  well  as  on  personal  Inter- 
views. Part  3,  under  the  title.  "What 
Manner  of  Man?",  conslsU  of  19  Festschrift 
articles,  authored  by  prominent  scholars 
(Including  three  university  presldenU),  edi- 
tors (including  Plain  Dealer  editor.  Thomas 
Vail,  and  American  Home  publisher.  James 
V.  Debevec).  former  House  Speaker  Carl 
Albert,  and  other  American  and  Slovenian 
authors,  in  addition  to  "Olimpaes  of 
Lausche's  Personality  and  Character,  com- 
pUed  by  book  editor  OobeU  from  carefully 
selected  excerpu  from  the  press,  ranging 
from  American  Home  and  numerous  Ameri- 
can newspapers  to  such  nationwide  sources 
as  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Newsweek,  and 
Time  magazine.  The  Internationally  promi- 
nent Greek  American  sociologist  and  poet. 
Dr.  Panos  B.  Bardis,  also  contributed  two  of 
his  famous  poems,  one  of  which  was  read  at 
a  conference  banquet  in  Geneva,  Swltaer- 
land.  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  scholars.  Including  several  Nobel 
Prizewinners. 

The  culmiiuition  of  the  book  Is  Part  4,  en- 
titled, "Lausche  Speaks. "  which  contains 
the  gems  of  LAuache's  speeches  and  articles, 
including  an  article  on  his  late  wife,  Jane, 
which  he  wrote  especially  for  this  volume. 
From  beautiful  statemenU  on  hit  Slovenian 
heritage  to  prophetic  words  on  frugality  and 
economic  stewardahip  and  profound  exprea* 
sions  of  his  religious,  moral  and  political 
wisdom— here  is  Lausche  whom  thousands 
will  undoubtedly  admire  for  his  wisdom  and 
whom  even  critics  will  respect  for  his  cour- 
age and  sincerity. 

Finally,  Part  6  presents  numerous  histori- 
cally precious  testimonials,  messages  and 
tributes  in  ho.nor  of  Senator  Lausche,  now 
00  years  young.  These  messages,  many  of 
them  written  and  others  generously  contrith 
uted  by  Prof.  Cyril  Zebot.  Mr.  John  Lokar, 
and  others,  show  in  what  great  resi>ect  Sen- 
ator Lausche  la  held  by  many  of  America's 
most  prominent  personalities— political,  reli- 
gious, civic  and  ethnic  leaders,  and  guests 
from  other  countries,  ranging  from  Arch- 
bishop and  Metropolitan  of  Slovenia.  Dr.  Al- 
oysius  Sxistar,  Cleveland's  Bishop  Anthony 
Pllla,  President  of  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops.  Most  Rev.  James  Matone, 
to  Bob  Hope,  numerous  senators,  congress- 
men, and  governors  (Including  Ohio  Gover- 
nor Celeste),  and.  crowning  It  all.  the  won- 
derful meaaages  from  Pope  John  Paul  II  and 
U.S.  President  Ronald  Reacan. 

"This  was  a  very  hectic,  yet  also  a  very 
worthwhile  project,"  said  book  editor 
Gobetz.  We  are  happy  that  the  first  copy  of 
the  twok— In  silver  print  form— was  complet- 
ed in  time  for  the  good  Senator's  birthday. 
We  hope  the  book  and  the  testimonials  will 
bring  him  much  pleasure  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  And  there  U  a  special  bonus  for  all  Slo- 
venians here:  many  prominent  Americans 
who  would  never  read  a  book  on  Slovenian 
history  or  culture  will  undoubtedly  read 
this  book,  since  they  know  and  admire  Sena* 
tor  Lauache.  Everyone  will  learn  somethinc 
new  and  very  valuable  not  only  about  Sena- 
tor Lauache,  but  also  about  the  Slovenians 
and  their  heritage— iz>cludlng  aome  wonder- 
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ful  sUtementa  written  by  Mr.  Lauache  him- 
aelf." 

AvalUble  by  December  30th.  this  unique, 
comprehensive,  richly  lllustnited  36«-pace 
hardcover  book  costs  only  $12  per  copy  (or 
about  haU  or  less  than  the  cost  for  compa- 
rable books  published  by  American  publish- 
ers), plus  $1.50  for  post««e  and  mailer. 
Orders  are  now  accepted  by:  Slovenian  Re- 
search Center,  29227  Eddy  Road.  Wil- 
louchby  Hills.  OH  44092. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

TiUe  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  esteblishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  E>aily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing wiU  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
BCarch  18.  1986,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Mbetincs  Scheduled 

BCARCH19 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation  authorizing   funds   for   fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Air  Force  tactical 
programs 

SR-222 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Human 
Development  Services.  Office  of  Com- 
munity Services.  Departmental  »«an- 
agement  (salaries  and  expenses),  and 
Policy  Research,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
'Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  SUte. 

8-136,  Capitol 
Finance 
Businea  meeting,  to  mark  up  HJl.  3838, 
proposed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

SD-215 
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Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resimie  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

8H-219 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  De- 
fense   programs,    focusing    on    force 
management  and  personnel. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 
Department  of  Transportation,  and 
the  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

SI>-138 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Navy  anti-subma- 
rine warfare  capabilities. 

SR-232A 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  1225,  to  compensate  the 
public  for  injuries  or  damages  suffered 
In  the  event  of  an  accident  involving 
nuclear  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  li- 
censees or  Department  of  Energy  con- 
tractors, and  the  nomination  of  Jed 
Dean  Chrlstensen.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Jefferson  B.  Sessions,  III,  of  Ala- 
bama, to  be  n.S.  District  Judge  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Alabama. 

SD-226 
1:30  pjn. 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,   focusing  on  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  requirements. 

8R-23a 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987 
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for  military  construction  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing 
on  Army  military  construction. 

8I>-116 

Appropriatlona 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
General  Services  Administration,  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior  (regarding  White  House 
and  Vice  President  residence). 

8D-134 

Armed  Services 

Defense  Acquisition  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2082.  to  im- 
prove the  management  of  major  de- 
fense acquisition  programs,  to  estab- 
lish a  Defense  Acquisition  Service,  and 
to  limit  employment  contacts  between 
senior  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  defense  contractors,  and 
S.  2151.  to  establish  within  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an  Office 
of  Defense  Acquisition  for  the  central- 
ized procurement  of  all  property  and 
services  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  provide  for  an  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 

SD-342 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  matters  relating  to 
tropical   deforestation  and  biological 
diversity. 

SD-419 

MARCH  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  manpower  and  personnel  pro- 
grams. 

SR-222 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  NASA. 

SR-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Impli- 
cations of  fees  on  imported  oil 

SD-366 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  HJl.  3838. 
proposed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

SD-316 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   rehablllUtlon 
programs. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  military  construction  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing 
on  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  military 
construction. 

8-126.  Capitol 


Monk  17, 1986 


Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
UJS.  Secret  Service.  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
all  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  C-17 
alrUfter. 

SR-232A 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1813,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conservatlbn 
Act,  and  to  revise  certain  provisions  of 
the  Act  concerning  the  regulated  fish- 
ing for  Atlantic  striped  bass  carried  on 
by  northeastern  U.S.  coastal  States. 

SD-406 
Judiciary ' 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Community 
Services  Bl(x;k  Grant  programs. 

SD-562 
1:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2129,  proposed 
Risk  Retention  Amendments  of  1986. 

SR-232A 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
IJnlted  States  Geological  Survey.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-1S8 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  military  construction  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing 
on  Air  Force  military  construction. 

8-136,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministrations. 

8D-193 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  the  Strategic  Air 
Command's  strategic  force  assessment. 

8R-333 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8. 1888,  to  establish 
a  Military  Auxiliary  Revolving  Fund 
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within  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  construction  in  private 
VS.  shipyards  of  merchant  vessels  ca- 
pable of  serving  as  naval  and  military 
auxiliaries  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

8R-368 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  govern- 
ment  nonproliferation    activities    for 
1985. 

SD-343 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2095,  authorizing 

funds  through  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 

tribally  controlled  community  colleges 

and  the  Navajo  Community  College. 

8R-428A 
4:00  p.m. 
'Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  counter-intelligence 
matters. 

SH-319 

MARCH  31 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Navy  re- 
actor and  nuclear  programs. 

SR-333 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1993  and  8.  1993, 
bills  to  preserve  the  rights  of  certain 
parties  with  an  Interest  in  certain  ves- 
sels or  fishing  facilities,  or  with  an  in- 
terest in  alrcrafts,  alrcrafts  parts,  or 
vessels. 

8R-35S 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  HJl.  S838, 
proposed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

SD-ai6 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  3163,  to  promote 
and  Improve  efficient  and  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws. 

SD-336 

MARCH  34 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Joseph  T.  Nail,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
James  E.  Burnett,  Jr.,  of  Arkansas, 
each  to  be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 

8R-a58 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  Ortner,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

8R-358 
3:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1887  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, foctuing  on  Army  tactical  pro- 
grams. 

8R-333 


5097 


MARCH  35 


9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  8.  3046,  au- 
thorizing funds  through  fiscal   year 
1993  for  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission. 

8R-838A 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8R-358 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  do- 
mestic   and    international    petroleum 
situation  and  the  implications  of  fees 
on  Imported  oil. 

8D-866 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

8D-4S0 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Closed    meeting    to    discuss    reported 
sightings   of   live   military   personnel 
missing  In  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

8H-319 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  the  regulation 
of   mixed   chemical   and   radioactive 
waste    disposal    under    the    Atomic 
Energy  Act  and  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act. 

8D-406 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  atomic  energy  defense  ao- 
tlviUes. 

8D-116 

MARCH  36 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  fundi  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Navy  tactical  pro- 


grams. 


8R-33a 


9:80  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
U.8.  Commission  on  Civil  RlghU. 

8-146,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-M6 


5098 

Labor  and  Hunum  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

SD-430 
Small  BusineoB 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2147,  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  non-profit  orga- 
nizations operated  in  the  interest  of 
handicapped  and  blind  individuals  to 
receive  procurement  contracts  under 
the  Small  Business  Act. 

SR-438A 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 


SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  aid  to  Ire- 
land and  the  U^.  Foreign  Assistance 
Program. 

SI>-419 


JMI 


10:15  I 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
VS.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 

2:00  pjs. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  Joint  hearings  to  discuss  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration's alternatives  to  sending  satel- 
lites into  space. 

SD-192 

MARCH  27 

9:30  ajn. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resiune  hearings  on  S.  59,  8.  1787,  8. 
1806.  and  S.  1891,  and  related  meas- 
ures to  amend  the  Federal  campaign 
finance  laws. 

SR-301 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
UJS.  Customs  Service.  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
V£.  Holocaust  Memorial,  and  the 
Bureau  of  IClnes.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-138 
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APRIL  8 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
conservation  programs. 

SD-138 

APRIL  9 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
Departmental  Management  (salaries 
and  expenses).  Office  for  Civil  Rights, 
and  Office  of  Inspector  General,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General,  Depstrt- 
ment  of  Justice. 

S-146 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  the  strategic  defense  initiative. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (Amtrak). 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  and 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission. 

8D-124 

APRIL  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Latwr,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  ele- 
mentary   and    secondary    education. 


March  17,  1986 


March  17,  1986 


education  block  grants,  and  impact 
aid. 

8D-116 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   the   National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1987  for  the 
strategic  defense  Initiative. 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

8-126.  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Peace 
CoriM,  Inter-American  Foundation, 
and  the  African  Development  Founda- 
tion. 

8-126.  Capitol 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Veterans' 
Administration  policies  relating  to  the 
construction  of  major  medical  facili- 
ties. 

SR-418 

APRIL  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  977.  to  establish 
the  Hennepin  Canal  National  Heritage 
Corridor  in  Illinois.  S.  1374.  to  estab- 
lish the  Blackstone  River  Valley  Na- 
tional Heritage  Corridor  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island,  S.  1413  and 
H.R.   2067,   bills   to  validate  convey- 
ances of  certain  lands  in  California 
that   form   part  of  the   right-of-way 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
8.  1542,  to  designate  the  Nez  Perce 
Trail  in  Oregon  and  Montana,  as  a 
component    of    the    National    Trails 
System. 

8D-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative. 

SD-192 

APRIL  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

8D-192 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriatloni 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

8I>-192 

APRIL  16 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

lAbor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  Including  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search, and  special  institutions  (In- 
cluding Howard  University). 

SD-116 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  safety  issues  relat- 
ing to  an   aging  commercial   airline 
fleet. 

SD-628 

•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Science.  Technology,  and  space  subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  National  Ocen- 
anic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
focusing  on  funds  for  satelite  and  at- 
mospheric programs. 

8R-2Aa 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

8D-192 
2:00 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Agency  for  International  development. 
8-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. 

8D-188 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs   to 
review    the    legislative    priorities    of 
AMVET8,  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, World  War  I  Veterans.  Jewish 
War   Veterans    of    the    U.8.A.,    and 
Atomic  Veterans. 

8D-106 
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9:S0  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
putment  of  Education,  Including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
loans  and  Insurance,  college  housing 
loans,  and  educational  research  and 

training. 

BD-116 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission. 

&-146.  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-S66 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome. 

8D-480 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

8D-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.8.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

8D-1S8 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Oeneral 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  general  government  programs. 

SD-ia4 

APRIL  17 

9:S0  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies.  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  bi- 
lingual education,  vocational  and  adult 
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education,  education  lUtistics.  librar- 
ies, and  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. 

SD-iie 

10:00  a.m. 
•  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearlna  with  the  National 
Ocean  Policy  Study  on  S.  2118  and 
H.R.  39S6.  bills  to  esUblUh  a  National 
Marketing  Council  to  enable  the 
United  SUtes  fUhlng  industry  to  es> 
tabllsh  a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search, education,  and  promotion  to 
expand  markeu  for  fisheries  products. 

SR-26S 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1319.  to  relieve 
the  Washoe  County  Water  Conserva- 
tion District.  Nevada,  of  certain  Feder- 
al repayment  obligations,  and  S.  1772, 
to  convey  certain  real  property  to  the 
Pershing  County  Water  Conservation 
District. 

SD-866 

Select  on  Indian  Af  f  aln 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2118.  to  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  pay  a  Judgment  awarded  to  the 
SIsseton  and  Wahpeton  Tribes  of 
Sioux  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  numbered  143  lOtd 
859. 

SD-488 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
VtA.  Flah  and  WUdllfe  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

8D-19a 

APRIL  18 

9:S0  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporutlon 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legUlatlon 
authorising  funds  for  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration. 

8R-36I 

APRIL  22 

9:80  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Alrmen'i  Home.  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Commission.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  National  Mediation 
Board,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
and  the  United  SUtes  InaUtutc  of 

Peace. 

SD-liO 

3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Suboommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  SUU,  focusing  on  Inter- 
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natloiULl  lULPCoUcs  control.  mlgr&Uon 
and  refusee  usistancr.  and  antl-ter- 
rorlsm  procrams. 

S-136.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Nava]o-Hopl  Indian  Relocation  Com- 
mission, and  the  Office  of  Surface 
BCining,  Reclamation  and  E^orce- 
ment.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
ACTION  (domestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  public  Broadcasting.  Nation- 
al Council  on  the  Handicapped,  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science,  and  Na- 
tional Center  for  the  Study  of  Afro- 
American  History  and  Culture. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

S-I46.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1815.  to  prohibit 
any  employer  from  using  any  lie  detec- 
tor test  or  examination  in  the  work 
place,  either  for  pre-employment  test- 
ing or  testing  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Navy 
aircraft  procurement  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
United  States  Railway  AssociaUon  and 
Conrail. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  ysar  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-118 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

lAboT  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1018.  to  clarify 

the  meaning  of  the  term  "guard"  for 

the   puipoae    of   permlttinc   certain 
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labor  organizations  to  be  certified  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as 
representatives  of  employees  other 
than  plant  gvuutls. 

SEM30 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  intelligence  programs. 

S-t07,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Forel^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  volun- 
tary contributions  to  International  or- 
ganizations programs,  and  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 

APRIL  29 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  certain 
defense  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-i»a 

APRIL30 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtive. 
and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

8-148.  Capitol 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
hiunan  resources  Impact  of  recQtry  of 
women  into  the  labor  force. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 

MATl 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajD. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  certain 
defense  programs. 

8D-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-192 

MAT  6 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 


10:00  I 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Air 
Force  aircraft  procurement  programs. 

SD-102 

MAT  7 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  U.S. 
District  Courts/Courts  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  V&.  Constitution. 

S-148.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  medical 
malpractice. 

SD-430 


Marth  17,  1986 


lOKWi 
ApmopriaUons 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendei  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  TtmT  1987  for  the 
DriMLn  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-1S8 

MATS 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  strate- 
gic systems. 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1987  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SD-192 

MAT  13 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

8D-116 

MAT  14 

9:30  a.nL 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
8D-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  barriers  to 
health  care. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

8D-1M 
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Oovemmental  Affairs 

Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Oov- 
emment  Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  538,  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servioes  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
conduct  epidemloloflcal  studies  of  ra- 
diation effects. 

8D-Ma 

MAT  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servioes,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

8D-1I6 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  fossU 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology. 

8D-l»a 

MAT  30 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-193 

MAT  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.6.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

8-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  medi- 
cal malpractice. 

8O-4S0 

MAT  39 

3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

8D-i»a 

JUNES 

10:00  a.m. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  sUtlstlcal  policy  for 
an  aging  America. 

8D-84a 
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9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  ee* 
tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  certain  relat- 
ed agencies. 

8-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Imposition  of  user  fees  In  FDA  approv- 
al procedures  for  new  drugs. 

aD-4S0 

jum  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs. 

8D-4S0 

JUNE  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety  iatuea. 

BD-430 

JUNE  IS 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
caleitdar  business. 

8D-4S0 

JUNE35 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administration 
of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 

8D-4S0 

JULT16 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  establishment 
of  generic  drug  procedures  and  patent 
term  rettoratlon  for  animal  drugs. 

8D-480 


JULTSO 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 

AUGUST  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  private 
sector  Initiatives  In  human  services. 

8D-430 

SEPTEMBER  10 

BiSOajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  Impact  on  drug  research  and 
space  technology. 

SD-4S0 
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March  17,  1986 


March  18, 1986 


SEPTEMBER  16 

CANCELLATIONS 

rights,  and  to  provide  a  special  def  enae 

0:90  ftjn. 

to  the  llaUllty  of  poUttcal  subdivisions 

MARCH  18 

of  States. 

To  hold  hearings  on  pending 

nomina- 

SD-2M 

ttonB.               _ 

SD-430 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

MARCH  19 

SEPTEMBER  34 
IsboT  And  Human  Resources 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  436. 

relating 

2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

pending 

to  civil  actions  for  the  deprivation  of 

To  hold  bearings  on  pending  nomlna- 

calendar  business. 

rights,   to  limit  the  applicability   of 

Uons. 

SEM30 

that  statute  to  laws  relating  to  equal 

8D-236 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thuricoiid]. 

PRATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Ood  of  truth,  infinite  in  wisdom, 
knowledge  and  understanding,  we  ear- 
nestly invoke  Your  presence  in  the 
Senate.  The  prophet  Isaiah  reminds  us 

that the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of 

a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small 

dust  of  the  balance. to  You. 

(Isaiah  40:15)  Paul  the  apostle  wrote: 
"•  •  •  there  is  no  power  but  of  God: 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
Ood."  (Romans  13:1)  The  past,  the 
present  and  the  future  are  known  to 
You;  the  end  of  history  as  plain  as  the 
beginning.  You  know  the  destiny  of 
every  nation  and  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  their  leadership.  Our  knowledge  is 
fallible  at  its  best  and  our  motives  are 
not  always  clear,  even  to  ourselves.  In 
these  critical  hours,  great  God,  infuse 
the  Senators  and  their  advisors  with 
wisdom  from  above.  Guide  them 
through  the  complicated,  sometimes 
confusing  and  conflicting  claims  to  the 
light  of  truth  and  justice.  In  the  name 
of  Him  who  is  the  light  of  the  world. 
Amen. 


going  on  and  we  may  be  better  served 
by  not  bringing  that  bill  up  at  this 
point. 

Prom  noon  until  2  o'clock,  we  are  in 
our  regular  Tuesday  recess  so  that 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  can 
have  their  policy  luncheons.  At  2 
o'clock,  the  Senate  will  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  Sidney  Fitzwater  to  be  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge.  By  previous  unanimous 
consent,  at  3  p.m.,  a  cloture  vote  will 
occur  on  the  nomination.  If  cloture  is 
invoked,  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  stay  on  the  nomina- 
tion until  disposed  of.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  midaftemoon,  we  will  be  able  to 
return  to  S.  1567  and  complete  action 
on  the  water  resources  bQl  during 
today's  session.  We  Itnow  we  will  have 
a  rollcall  vote  at  3  o'clock,  so  at  least 
there  will  be  one  rollcall  vote,  and 
there  may  be  others. 

If  we  complete  action  on  S.  1567,  and 
on  the  CCC  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  it  may  be  that  tomorrow  we 
can  begin  the  regional  airport  bill. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  "The 
able  majority  leader  Is  recogiiized. 


SCHEDULE 


I  will  be  meeting  with  the  President 
this  afternoon  to  hopefully  determine 
when  he  would  like  the  Contra  aid 
matter  brought  before  the  Senate. 
That  could  come  starting  on  Friday  or 
It  could  come  starting  on  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  hope  to  finish 
the  budget  resolution,  which  we  hope 
to  take  up  on  next  Tuesday.  Then  the 
Easter  recess  will  begin  on  the  close  of 
business,  Thursday,  March  27th. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  do  have  a 
number  of  Items  that  we  would  like  to 
dispose  of  before  the  Easter  recess.  At 
the  same  time,  I  think  we  have  made 
good  progress  and  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  for  their  coop- 
eration. 

Today  will  not  be  a  late  day.  I  would 
guess  we  will  go  out  at  6  o'clock  or  a 
little  after.  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
could  be  later  nights.  Hopefully,  we 
can  alert  Members  tomorrow  after- 
noon as  to  what  may  be  expected  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Bto.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each.  Then  we  have  special 
orders  in  favor  of  Senators  Nicklks, 
Proxmire,  Kbhiikdy,  and  Crahstoh 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Following  the  special  orders,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  then  5  minutes 
each. 

At  10:30  a.m..  the  Senate  can  be  ex- 
pected to  turn  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 534,  the  CCC  supplemental  impro- 
priations, or  S.  1567,  the  water  re- 
sources bill. 

B4r.  President.  I  think  we  will  be  on 
the  water  resources  bill  later  on  this 
afternoon.    There    are    negotiations 
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RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


AIR  SAFETY 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  by  Post  re- 
porter Douglas  Peaver,  entitled  "Air 
Safety  and  Deregulation's  Price."  The 
Post  report  provides  a  balanced  per- 
spective on  an  issue  about  which  I 
share  the  concerns  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues: That  is,  whether  the  deregu- 
lation of  the  airline  industry  in  1978 
has  contributed  to  a  progressive  ero- 
sion of  aviation  safety. 

The  answer,  writes  Mr.  Peaver,  "Is 
equivocal,  involving  such  issues  as  a 
shortage  of  Inspectors,  the  greatly  in- 
creased FAA  workload  due  to  a  new 
Government  attitude  that  lets  anyone 
try  to  become  an  airline,  and  Federal 
safety  standards  that  have  not  been 
changed  since  the  Airline  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1978."  This  is  not  a  conclu- 
sion in  which  I  took  any  comfort. 

The  point  of  the  Post  story  is  that 
under  dereg^llation  the  airline  indus- 
try has  experience  rapid  growth,  and 
this  growth  has  put  enormous  pres- 
sures on  FAA  resources,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  PAA  inspectors.  More- 
over, in  the  highly  competitive  envi- 
ronment established  by  airline  deregu- 
lation, there  are  economic  pressures 
on  commerical  air  carriers  to  cut  costs. 

One  has  reason  to  believe  and  to 
fear  that  there  is  probably  consider- 
able cost  cutting  in  the  area  of  aircraft 
maintenance. 

According  to  the  Post  story,  the 
number  of  U.S.  airlines  has  grown 
from  179  in  1979,  the  first  year  of 
deregulation,  to  499  by  the  end  of 
1983,  an  increase  of  over  170  percent. 
In  contrast,  FAA  had  645  inspectors  in 
1979.  and  569  in  1983.  However,  as  a 
result  of  growing  congressional  con- 
cerns about  aviation  safety,  that 
number  had  increased  to  674  at  the 
end  of  last  year. 

To  provide  some  perspective  on  what 
those  numbers  mean,  the  Post  story 
focuses  on  the  south  Florida  flight 
standards  district  office,  the  busiest 
safety  surveillance  office  in  the 
Nation.  This  office  is  responsible  for 
providing  surveillance  of  145  repair 
stations.  Eastern  Airlines,  a  large  part 
of  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
Arrow  Air,  now  bankrupt,  and  62  other 
airlines  or  small  operators  whose  air- 
craft are  available  for  hire. 

In  addition,  the  job  of  the  south 
Florida  office  includes  certifying  the 
airworthiness  of  airlines  seeking  to 
provide  service.  In  1985.  the  south 
Florida  office  certified  as  airworthy  39 
new,  mostly  small,  airlines  and  12 
repair  sUtions.  The  certification  of 


each  of  these  39  new  airlines  requires 
the  approval  of  training  programs, 
maintenance  manuals,  and  manage- 
ment qualifications  and  equipment. 

To  do  this  enormous  Job.  the  south 
Florida  office  has  an  authorized 
strength  of  186  people.  However,  the 
Post  story  notes,  there  are  only  93 
people  in  place  at  the  office,  and  15  of 
those  are  clerical.  In  other  words^  Mr. 
President,  that  agency  is  working  with 
only  50  percent  of  the  personnel  it 
should  have.  If  this  is  accurate.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  the  FAA 
allows  such  a  situation  to  continue. 
Indeed.  I  would  be  concerned  that  this 
is  more  the  rule  than  an  exception. 

The  mismatch  between  FAA  re- 
sources and  the  magnitude  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities underscores  an  impor- 
tant issue:  To  what  extent  does  the 
airline  industry  regulate  itself  in  terms 
of  maintaining  the  safety  of  its  oper- 
ations? In  light  of  the  FAA's  recent 
proposal  to  impose  a  record  $9.5  mil- 
lion in  penalties  on  Eastern  Airlines,  it 
appears  that  the  answer  is  becoming 
clear. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  it  appears  a 
strong  Federal  presence  Is  necessary  to 
serve  as  a  check  on  the  airline  indus- 
try in  matters  of  safety.  It  should  be 
the  Job  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
see  to  it  that  airlines  do  not  cut  cor- 
ners where  the  safety  of  their  oper- 
ations could  be  diminished. 

In  all  fairness,  I  should  point  out 
that  the  FAA  has  done  a  better  job  re- 
cently. It  has  become  more  aggressive 
in  enforcing  safety  regulations.  In  ad- 
dition, as  the  post  story  points  out. 
part  of  the  perception  of  decreased 
safety  can  be  attributed  to  the  big 
headlines  and  penalties  which  result 
from  more  aggressive  FAA  enforce- 
ment. However,  the  Post  story  also 
suggests  that  there  are  substantive 
areas  of  concern.  For  example,  Mr. 
James  Burnett,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board, 
points  out  that  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt consistently  to  study  the  mini- 
mum Federal  regulations  to  see  if 
changes  are  needed.  In  the  intensely 
competitive  environment  of  the  avia- 
tion industry  today,  perhaps  it  is  time 
for  FAA  to  give  a  higher  priority  to 
the  examination  of  FAA  minimum 
Federal  safety  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Post  story  raises 
many  important  issues,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  be  scrutinizing 
these  issues  closely  in  the  months 
ahead.  Indeed,  these  questions  should 
be  a  major  focus  of  Inquiry.  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  Congress 
to  examine  the  issue  of  air  safety  and 
the  impact  of  deregiilation  7  years 
after  the  Airline  Deregulation  of  1978. 
Accordingly.  I  have  written  Senator 
Kassebaum.  the  chairman  of  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  on  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  to  Senator  Ezon,  the 
ranking  member,  asking  them  to  hold 


hearings  to  examine  the  impact  of  de- 
regulation on  air  safety. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post  story  I  referred  to 
in  my  remarks  as  well  as  the  two  let- 
ters and  other  newspaper  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  16, 19M] 

Air  Saprt  aicd  ODtxciTLATioif 's  Puck 

(By  Douglas  B.  Feaver) 

Miami.— William  J.  Everett,  a  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  safety  Inspector,  Is 
personally  responsible  for  guaranteeing  the 
flying  public  that  maintenance  is  up  to 
snuff  at  18  small  airlines,  three  big-name 
passenger  airlines,  two  cargo  airlines  and  24 
aviation  repair  shops. 

He  has  two  assistants  who  do  most  of  that 
work  now  because  he  is  filling  in  for  his  su- 
pervisor. Two  PAA  big  wheels  are  watching 
when  a  reporter  asks,  "Can.  you  do  all  that 
work?" 

"Yes  sir,"  he  says. 

Everett's  Job  Is  obviously  enormous, 
beyond  the  ability  of  any  three-man  team, 
despite  his  words  of  assurance.  His  situation 
is  brought  on  by  the  new  realities  of  the 
aviation  business,  realities  also  Illustrated 
by  last  week's  announcement  that  the  FAA 
has  proposed  a  $9.5  million  civil  penalty 
against  Eastern  Air  Lines  for  maintenance 
violations. 

The  question  is  whether  airline  deregiila- 
tlon  in  1978  has  resulted,  seven  years  later, 
in  a  reduction  in  safety. 

The  answer  is  equivocal,  involving  such 
issues  as  a  shortage  of  Inspectors,  the  great- 
ly increased  FAA  workload  due  to  a  new 
government  attitude  that  lets  anyone  try  to 
become  an  airline,  and  federal  safety  stand- 
ards that  have  not  been  changed  since  the 
Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978. 

17.S.  aviation  Industry  officials  and  the 
FAA  say  they  think  that.  In  part,  they  are 
taking  the  heat  for  a  problem  that  is  not 
theirs.  Despite  the  startling  accidents  of  last 
year— more  than  2,000  dead  world-wide— the 
crashes  involving  the  biggest  loss  of  life, 
Japan  Air  Lines  and  Air  India,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  FAA. 

However,  there  were  five  major  crashes  In- 
volving U.S.  airlines:  Eastern  in  Bolivia. 
Galaxy  in  Reno,  Nev..  Delta  In  Dallas.  Mid- 
west express  in  Milwaukee  and  Arrow  in 
Oander,  Newfoundland.  The  big-plane 
death  toll,  526,  was  second  only  to  the  655 
fatalities  in  1977.  the  year  of  the  monstrous 
nmway  collision  at  Tenerflle.  in  the  Canary 
Islands.  The  fact  that  accident  rates  and  fa- 
tality rates  moved  only  fractions  last  year 
provides  small  comfort. 

The  PAA  Inspection  staff  has  always  been 
short-handed  and  has  always  relied  largely 
on  voluntary  compliance  enforced  with  oc- 
casional spot  checks.  Former  Braniff  pilot 
John  Nance,  author  of  a  new  book  on 
safety.  "Blind  Trust,"  calls  It  "an  honor 
system." 

A  respected  aviation  safety  specialist  who 
does  consulting  work  for  many  airlines  and 
asked  not  to  be  identified  said,  "We  have 
seen  that  the  industry  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  reg\ilate  itself  in  safety.  I'm  not  ar- 
guing you  can't  make  a  safer  system  under 
deregulation,  but  if  you're  going  to  do  that, 
you  have  to  do  something  else  to  provide 
safety  checks  and  balances. 


"Airline  management  can't  hide  cost-cut- 
ting very  easily  in  flight  operations,  because 
that's  too  easy  to  see.  They  can  in  mainte- 
nance. What  kind  of  environmental  atti- 
tudes are  the  new  mechanics  seeing?" 

Despite  the  problems,  some  of  the  FAA's 
frequent  critics  agree  that  It  Is  doing  a 
better,  more  aggressive  Job  now  that  It  has 
in  years.  The  proposed  record  penalty  at 
Eastern  follows  stiff  civil  penalties  at  Amer- 
ican. Western  and  Alaska  airlines  and  shows 
that  the  agency  is  moving  from  its  tradition- 
al buddy-buddy  relationship  with  the  indus- 
try, the  critics  say.  A  total  of  63  airlines,  all 
small,  last  year  were  grounded  briefly  or 
forever. 

"We  re  very  happy  with  the  FAA  response 
to  the  items  we  bring  to  their  attention." 
said  John  O'Brien,  chief  safety  engineer 
with  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  and  a 
frequent  PAA  critic. 

Rep.  Norman  Y.  Mineta  (D-Callf.)  chair- 
man of  the  House  Public  Works  Aviation 
subcommittee,  said,  "I  think  the  PAA  is  fi- 
nally getting  the  message  that  the  traveling 
public  wants  a  tough  enforcer,  so  I  back 
what  the  PAA  is  doing  ...  In  terms  of 
maintenance,  you  don't  know  what  is  hap- 
pening, the  only  way  you  know  is  through 
the  inspection  service. " 

Mineta  has  been  a  nagging  pain  In  the 
neck  at  the  Transportation  Department, 
urging  more  Inspectors.  The  PAA  Inspector 
corps  at  major  airlines  hit  iU  peak  of  812  in 
1971,  during  a  flurry  of  accidents  and  years 
before  deregulation.  But  five  years  after  de- 
regulation, in  1983,  the  number  had 
dropped  to  569.  It  climbed  back  to  674  by 
the  end  of  last  year  as  the  concerns  about 
surveillance  of  a  deregulated  Industry  t>egan 
to  suppress  the  Reagan  administration's  en- 
thusiasm for  FAA  budget-cutting. 

The  potential  effects  of  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs  budget  balancing  law  are 
creating  new  concerns  within  the  PAA,  but 
TransporUtlon  Secretary  Elizabeth  Han- 
ford  Dole  has  promised  to  protect  new  in- 
spector and  air  traffic  controller  positions, 
one  way  or  another. 

Safety  has  a  price,  and  before  1978,  it  was 
easy  for  a  comforUble.  regulated  airline  to 
pay.  It  could  Ignore  costs,  because  fare  in- 
creases were  always  approved  by  the  now- 
defunct  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Now,  with 
airline  management  staffed  more  and  more 
with  business-school  types  Instead  of  airline 
pioneers,  cost  pressure  Is  on  everybody, 
from  the  maintenance  manager  to  the  vice 
president  for  pilot  training. 

"Airlines  certainly  do  operate  on  an  honor 
system  In  that  there  is  not  an  Inspector  on 
every  flight,"  said  FAA  Administrator 
Donald  D.  Engen.,  "We  do  fly,  and  check 
and  spot  check."  He  noted  the  obvious,  that 
an  FAA  Inspector  at  every  maintenance 
stand  or  flight  crew  training  session  would 
create  an  enormous  bureaucracy  and  said, 
"We  have  got  to  see  what  this  nation  can 
afford." 

The  South  Florida  Flight  Standards  Dis- 
trict Office,  where  FAA  Inspector  Everett 
works,  is  responsible  for  145  repair  stations. 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  a  good  chunk  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  the  now-bankrupt 
Arrow  Air  Inc.,  and  62  other  airlines  or  for- 
hlre  small  operators,  mostly  unheard  of. 
many  flying  tired  planes  from  Miami  Inter- 
national Airport's  famous  so-called  "Cock- 
roach Comer." 

It  Is.  the  FAA  says,  the  busiest  safety  sur- 
veillance office  in  the  country.  It  has  an  au- 
thorised strength  of  186  federal  employes. 
The  number  of  people  actually  in  place  Is 
exactly  half,  93,  and  15  of  those  are  clerical. 


Last  year,  those  93  people  were  supposed 
to  watch  all  those  airlines  and  maintenance 
shops.  Additionally,  they  certified  as  airwor- 
thy 39  new— mostly  small— airlines  and  12 
repair  stations.  Each  new  certificate  re- 
quires approval  of  training  programs,  main- 
tenance manuals,  management  qualifica- 
tions and  equipment,  and  requires  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  manpower. 

"There  is  no  question  that  to  handle  the 
existing  workload  takes  away  from  surveil- 
lance," said  William  M.  Berry  Jr.,  manager 
of  the  FAA's  Southern  Region  flight  stand- 
ards division  in  Atlanta,  which  oversees  the 
Miami  office. 

FAA  officials  are  privately  angry  at  the 
parent  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  inherited  the  old  CAB  regulatory  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  whether  a 
would-be  airline  is  "fit,  willing  and  able  to 
serve."  In  the  FAA  view,  the  department 
rubber-stamps  fitness  applications  without 
regard  to  whether  there  is  any  chance  of 
success. 

"We're  getting  a  lot  of  people  who  know 
nothing  about  aviation."  an  FAA  source 
said.  "We're  put  under  enormous  pressure 
from  the  White  House,  from  congressmen, 
to  tell  them  what  they  need  and  get  them 
started.  A  large  number  go  bankrupt,  and 
small  operators  are  forever  buying  and  sell- 
ing airplanes.  It  puts  an  enormous  burden 
on  our  people"  because  all  those  transac- 
tions have  to  be  monitored. 

The  number  of  U.S.  airlines  In  business, 
large  and  small,  scheduled  and  charter,  in- 
creased from  179  In  1979.  the  first  year  of 
deregulation,  to  499  by  the  end  of  1983. 
There  has  been  some  consolidation  since 
then,  particularly  among  small  airlines,  and 
the  most  recent  figures  are  not  available. 
But  each  change,  each  merger,  puts  another 
Inspection  requirement  on  the  FAA. 

The  FAA  tries  to  follow  a  squeaky-wheel 
philosophy,  and  its  inspectors  are  Inclined 
to  spend  more  time  watching  an  obscure.  In- 
experienced, financially  troubled  three- 
plane  operator  than  they  do  watching 
American  or  Eastern— until  somebody  or 
some  dramatic  incident  rings  the  bell. 

Top  DOT  officials,  espousing  the  logical 
economic  argument  that  a  fitness  test  is 
nothing  but  an  artificial  barrier  to  competi- 
tion, vigorously  opposed  legislation  that 
gave  It  the  CAB  fitness  responsibility.  Now 
that  the  responsibUlty  Is  theirs,  "We're 
under  enormous  pressure  to  push  the  [air- 
line] applications,"  a  DOT  source  said. 

Dole  said  the  DOT  fitness  test  is  "basical- 
ly the  same  as  what  the  CAB  did."  Safety 
standards,  she  said,  have  not  been  dimin- 
ished: "When  you  get  to  a  situation  where  a 
carrier  gets  Into  economic  difficulty,  we're 
watching  It  like  a  hawk." 

In  the  field,  the  PAAs  Berry  said,  deregu- 
lation has  had  "two  unanticipated  impacts: " 
No  one  thought  that  "so  many  people 
would  try  to  go  into  business  as  airlines," 
straining  the  Inspector  corps. 

"We  didn't  envision  that  airlines  would  be 
able  to  contract  for  maintenance  and  train- 
ing" to  the  degree  that  they  have.  Many 
new  airlines— People  Express  is  the  out- 
standing example— have  built  little  of  their 
own  Infrastructure.  They  farm  out  training 
and  maintenance  to  other  companies,  some- 
times other  airlines,  which  means  the  FAA 
has  to  "try  and  find  the  airline,"  as  former 
FAA  Chief  Langhome  M.  Bond  says. 

Anthony  J.  Broderick.  FAA  associate  ad- 
ministrator for  aviation  standards  and  the 
man  whose  troops  are  responsible  for  polic- 
ing the  Industry,  agrees  that  the  PAA  was 
surprised  by  the  number  of  new  airlines  and 


the  added  requirements  for  turvelllaDce  at 
the  old  carriers,  but  said.  "I  think  the  short- 
comlngs  have  been  caught  In  time." 

Dole  proclaims  safety  as  her  flnt  priority 
and  has  shaken  up  the  PAA  by  ordering 
such  things  as  a  nationwide  inspection  of 
every  airline,  which  she  did  In  1983. 

That  resulted  In  SWAT-team-like  follow- 
up  Inspections  at  several  airlines  and  a  new 
procedure  to  clnnunvent  the  old  familiarity 
problem:  every  major  carrier  is  being 
checked  by  Inspectors  from  offices  other 
than  the  one  that  usually  deals  with  the  air- 
line. A  team  is  working  now  at  Pan  Am  and 
another  team  will  start  soon  at  Delta. 

Dole  points  out  that  she  has  authorized 
the  hiring  of  500  new  air  safety  Inspectors, 
and  takes  comfort  In  numbers.  "The  statis- 
tics show  that  In  the  seven  years  after  de- 
regulation as  opposed  to  the  five  yean 
before.  It's  better  in  terms  of  lower  fatality 
rate,  lower  accident  rate."  she  said.  "We  are 
more  vigilant  in  enforcing  regulatlotu.  We 
had  $3  million  last  year  in  fines.  We 
changed  the  Inspection  procedures,  and  I 
think  they  are  paying  off." 

Half  of  that  $3  million  came  from  Ameri- 
can, one  of  1,218  Individuals  or  companies 
paying  civil  penalties.  A  year  earlier,  such 
fines  for  violations  involving  safety  and  haz- 
ardous materials  totaled  $1.4  million  paid  by 
1,602  Individuals  or  companies. 

Thus  part  of  the  perception  of  decreased 
safety  can  be  attributed  to  more  vigorous 
PAA  enforcement  that  is  resulting  in  big 
headlines  and  big  penalties,  a  point  airline 
executives  make  with  some  irritation. 

The  thread  from  which  safety  hangs  is 
thin  but  complex.  Involving  regulation.  In- 
spection and  aggressiveness  as  well  as  high 
numbers.  National  TransporUtlon  Safety 
Board  (NTSB)  Chairman  Jim  Burnett  says 
of  the  FAA,  "I  don't  think  they're  going  to 
be  able  to  do  It  simply  by  adding  people.  It's 
a  good  Idea  to  toughen  up  on  enforcement 
policies." 

Burnett  is  also  concerned  about  the  status 
of  PAA  regulations.  "There  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  consistently  study  the  minimum 
federal  regulations  to  see  what  needs  to  be 
changed,"  he  said. 

Under  federal  law,  the  FAA  esUblishes 
only  "minimum"  safety  standards,  but  air- 
lines are  required  to  operate  "to  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  safety." 

However,  critics  charge,  the  difference  be- 
tween minimum  and  highest  degree  has 
dwindled  as  entrepreneurial  skills  became 
more  Important  in  a  tensely  competitive  in- 
dustry. There  Is  no  question  that  consumers 
have  enjoyed  reduced  fares,  which  have  fed 
aviation's  record  growth,  which  in  turn  In- 
creased the  complexity  of  regulating  safety. 
HoUls  I.  Harris,  senior  vice  president  of 
operations  at  DelU  Air  Lines,  said,  "I  think 
we  work  extra  hard  to  make  sure  that  pres- 
sure to  lower  costs  in  no  way  becomes  a  part 
of  our  management  decisions  In  any  area 
that  affects  safety." 

The  PAA  is  in  the  early  stages  of  rewrit- 
ing regulations  for  major  airlines,  partly  to 
clean  up  requirements  from  the  propeller 
era,  but  also  to  tighten  the  screws,  to  raise 
the  "minimum"  floor. 

But  first,  Broderick  said,  the  PAA  wUl 
revise  Inspector  handbooks  for  maintenance 
and  operations  to  eliminate  regional  differ- 
ences in  standards. 

"We  thought  it  was  more  Important  to 
redo  the  handbooks,"  Broderick  said.  "Once 
those  are  done,  the  people  will  work  Into 
the  regvOatory  rewrite  program." 

A  rewriting  of  the  small-plane,  commuter 
airline  rules  occurred  in  the  late  1970t.  after 
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A  nsh  of  accidents  underlined  tn  enormous 
Ksp  in  sAfety  requirements  for  big  and  small 
planes.  Since  that  was  accomplished  in  1979, 
there  has  t>een  a  steady  decline  In  commut- 
er accidents  and  1985  was  the  safest  year  in 
commuter  history. 

Donald  W.  Madole,  who  once  headed  the 
aviaUon  safety  office  in  the  CAB  that 
became  the  NTSB,  now  makes  a  very  good 
living  as  a  plaintiffs  attorney  suing  alrUnes. 
airplane  manufacturers  and  the  FAA  after 
accidents. 

Asked  If  deregulation  has  hurt  safety,  he 
said.  "No  question.  If  we  didn't  have  the 
staffing  and  the  personnel  under  regiilation 
to  assure  that  the  regulations  were  complied 
with  then,  how  can  we  do  It  with  all  of  this 
going  on?" 

The  plane  crashes  of  1985,  as  best  as  can 
be  determined,  happened  because  of  pilot 
error  (Bolivia  and  Reno),  wind  shear 
(Dallas),  engine  failure  (Bfllwaukee)  and 
weight  miscalculation  abetted  by  ice  on  the 
wings  (Gander). 

When.  Madole  asked,  "are  we  going  to 
have  an  accident  with  a  new  cause?  " 

[From  The  Washington  Post.  Bfar.  14, 19881 

Easmui  Airlinxs  Pacihg  "STTBSTAirnAi." 
PAAPnfE 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  an- 
nounced last  night  that  it  has  proposed  a 
"substantial  civil  penalty"  against  Eastern 
Airlines  for  "alleged  maintenance-related 
violations"  of  federal  regulations. 

The  FAA  said  the  alleged  violations  in- 
clude failure  to  comply  with  federal  direc- 
tives requiring  mandatory  inspections  or  re- 
pairs and  failure  to  comply  with  mainte- 
nance procedures  prescribed  in  manufactur- 
ers' manuals. 

The  agency  Is  proposing  (9.5  million  in 
fines  for  78.000  individual  rules  violations, 
according  to  a  report  in  today's  New  York 
Times. 

An  FAA  spokesman  declined  to  confirm 
the  size  of  the  fine  as  reported  by  The 
Ttanes.  The  Associated  Press  reported  that 
the  agency  was  still  negotiating  with  the 
airline. 

According  to  the  FAA.  the  allegations  of 
violations  resulted  from  a  special  inspection 
and  evaluation  of  Eastern  conducted  from 
Dec.  3  through  Feb.  20. 

An  FAA  official  said  the  inspection 
stemmed  from  concern  about  reports  that 
Eastern,  the  nation's  third  largest  airline, 
was  deferring  maintenance  on  too  many 
planes. 

FAA  officials  said  they  could  not  provide 
details  on  the  allegations  or  the  proposed 
penalty  untU  Eastern  has  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  comment,  a-  required  by  law. 

An  Eastern  spokesman  said  last  night  that 
"at  this  point  it's  not  clear  what  we're  deal- 
ing with  or  wliy." 

In  a  statement,  the  FAA  said  agency  offi- 
cials had  met  with  Eastern  executives  yes- 
terday to  disctiss  a  plan  that  would  lead  to 
the  airline's  "full  compliance"  with  regula- 
tions. 

The  Eastern  spokesman  said  the  airline  is 
eager  to  deal  openly  with  any  "safety  con- 
cerns of  substance"  that  might  be  raised. 
The  spokesman  said,  however,  that  the  FAA 
has  not  provided  enough  documentation  to 
enable  the  airline  to  respond  effectively. 

Last  year  American  Airlines  paid  a  $1.5 
million  civil  penalty  to  settle  issues  result- 
ing from  an  FAA  inspection,  though  it 
denied  any  violations.  Meanwhile  yesterday, 
a  former  FAA  official  told  a  Senate  panel 
the  agency  bad  ignored  violations  at  Conti- 
nental AlrUnes  during  a  safety  probe  and 


had  altered  a  report  critical  of  the  carrier. 
United  Press  International  reported. 

Harry  LAngdon,  an  Inspector  with  the 
PAA's  San  Francisco  office  who  quit  last 
year,  told  a  Senate  aviation  subcommittee 
hearing  that  a  1984  investigation  disclosed 
serious  shortcomings  at  Continental. 

"Several  discrepancies  became  evident 
fairly  early  in  the  lns(>ectlon."  he  said.  "The 
most  flagrant  discrepancy  was  the  use  by 
Continental  of  many  check  pilots  [those 
who  supervise  other  pilotsl  who  had  not 
had  the  required  FAA  training  or,  more  im- 
portantly, had  not  gone  through  the  proper 
FAA  authorization  procedures." 

Langdon  told  the  panel  that  the  rapid  ap- 
pointment of  new  captains  at  Continental 
following  a  strike  by  its  pilot  union  became 
a  major  concern  to  federal  investigators. 

Langdon  said  he  had  written  a  lengthy 
report  on  Continental,  outlining  his  findings 
and  recommendations,  which  he  said  were 
later  "severely  watered  down."  As  a  result  of 
a  subsequent  probe,  the  FAA  proposed  a 
$300,000  fine  against  Continental,  which  the 
carrier  is  protesting.  An  airline  s(>okesman 
said  there  were  some  factual  discrepancies 
in  the  report,  but  they  have  been  corrected. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14.  19881 
P-A.A.  Said  To  Puu*  Record  Safbty  Fink 

rOR  E^TKRM  AlRUKKS 

(By  Richard  Witkin) 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
begun  action  to  levy  a  record  multimillion- 
dollar  fine  against  Eastern  Airlines  for  vio- 
lating safety  rules,  agency  officials  say. 

One  of  the  most  serious  charges  is  that 
the  airline  conducted  numerous  flights  with 
two  Boeing  727  planes  using  a  landing  gear 
component  that  was  supposed  to  have  lieen 
removed  from  the  fleet,  industry  sources 
said.  A  landing  gear  on  one  of  the  planes 
eventually  collapsed  in  a  landing,  the 
sources  said,  but  no  one  was  injured. 

The  majority  of  the  charges,  however, 
have  to  do  with  the  airline's  reported  failure 
to  keep  proper  records  on  maintenance,  in- 
cluding compliance  with  F.A.A.  safety  direc- 
tives, the  agency  sources  said. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  Eastern  last  week,  the 
Federal  agency  said  it  was  proposing  to 
impose  a  total  of  $9.5  million  in  fines  for 
78,000  individual  rules  violations  reported 
found  in  a  two-month-long  lns(>ectlon  of  the 
B£iaml-based  carrier,  agency  officials  said. 

Eastern  was  reported  to  have  replied  that 
some  60  percent  of  the  charges  were  inaccu- 
rate. 

Jerry  Cosley,  Eastern's  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  communications,  said  yesterday: 
"In  this  type  of  detailed  Inspection,  the  car- 
rier being  inspected  has  the  civil  right  to 
review  the  detailed  findings.  And  we  have 
not  yet  been  afforded  that  opportunity.  We 
think  any  speculation  about  the  findings  or 
any  civil  penalities  to  be  very  premature." 

Discussions  to  reach  agreement  between 
the  aviation  agency  and  the  airline  on  the 
verifiable  facts  of  the  inspection  and  the 
penalty  to  be  paid  could  continue  for  an- 
other week  or  more.  Proposed  fines  are 
often  reduced  substantially  in  such  negotia- 
tions. If  negotiators  do  not  agree  on  a  fine. 
Eastern  can  appeal  to  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  and  ultimately  to 
the  courts. 

The  largest  fine  the  aviation  agency  has 
ever  collected  from  an  airline  was  a  $1.5  mil- 
lion levy  imposed  on  American  Airlines  last 
year.  Under  Government  regulations,  the 
agency  may  assess  maximum  civil  penalties 
of  $1,000  for  each  violation. 


The  total  of  a  fine  can  mount  rapidly  be- 
cause every  flight  a  plane  makes  with  an  il- 
legal structural  or  engine  part,  or  with 
faulty  maintenance  records,  is  counted  as  a 
separate  violation. 

naracnoR  bboar  last  tkas 

The  inspection  of  Eastern  was  undertaken 
late  last  year  as  part  of  an  intensified  P.A.A. 
program  to  monitor  the  operations  of  all 
the  nation's  airlines.  The  agency  has  been 
taking  an  Increasingly  aggressive  stance  on 
safety  matters  because  of  the  disturbing  run 
of  fatal  accidents  last  year  and  because  of 
public  concern  that  has  been  reflected  in  a 
series  of  Congressional  hearings. 

The  inspections  of  airline  operations,  and 
parallel  inspections  of  airline  repairs  and 
those  done  by  independent  repair  concerns, 
have  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  avia- 
tion agency's  inspection  force. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  to 
which  the  aviation  agency  belongs,  has 
pledged  that  the  force  of  inspectors  will  be 
increased  in  the  1988  and  1987  fiscal  years 
despite  budget  cuts  that  wUl  affect  most  of 
the  agency's  other  activities.  Similarly 
exempt  from  the  cuts,  the  department  says, 
will  be  the  air-traffic  control  force  and  secu- 
rity personnel. 

An  F.A.A.  move  to  fine  Eastern  had  been 
expected  by  airline  safety  specialists  but 
what  surprised  them  was  the  size  of  the  pro- 
posed penalty.  Whatever  figure  is  eventual- 
ly settled  on.  it  was  unlikely  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  process  of  completing 
the  proposed  purchase  of  the  airline  by  the 
Texas  Air  Corporation,  in  a  transaction  of 
nearly  $800  million  that  requires  approval 
by  stockholders. 

In  the  past,  industry  officials  have  tended 
to  play  down  the  significance  of  wholesale 
findings  that  an  airline  had  failed  to  keep 
proper  records  on  aircraft  maintenance  and 
personnel  training.  But  officials  of  the  avia- 
tion agency  insist  that  poor  record-keeping 
goes  to  the  heart  of  ^ety  and  a  miajor 
effort  is  under  way  in  the  F.A.A.  to  comput- 
erize and  standardize  maintenance  and 
other  records. 

Poor  record-keeping  figures  prominently 
in  the  24-page  list  of  alleged  rules  violations 
sent  to  Eastern,  agency  officials  said,  al- 
though many  were  disputed  by  the  airline. 
But  the  list  also  was  said  to  include  signifi- 
cant cases  where  the  airline  had  failed  to 
comply  with  specific  aviation  agency  orders 
to  make  sure  that  certain  outlawed  aircraft 
parts  were  removed  from  Eastern  planes. 

U.S.  Senate. 
OmcK  OP  THX  DmocRATic  Leader, 

Waahington,  DC. 
Hon.  Nanct  Kasskbaum, 
Chairman,  Aviation  Subcommittee,  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Kassebaom:  The  deregula- 
tion of  the  airline  industry  in  1978  played  a 
major  role  in  fostering  a  highly  competitive 
environment  within  the  industry  which  has 
raised  growing  concerns  that  the  safety  of 
airline  operations  is  being  compromised.  It 
has  been  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the 
number  of  U.S.  commercial  airlines  has  in- 
creased from  179  in  1979  to  499  by  the  end 
of  1983.  Price  competition  among  some  of 
the  nation's  major  carriers  has  resulted  in 
lower  air  fares  for  many  consumers.  Howev- 
er, in  this  highly  competitive  environment 
there  may  also  be  economic  pressures  to  cut 
comers  in  areas  which  can  have  a  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  safety,  such  as  aircraft  mainte- 
nance. 


The  Washington  Post  recently  carried  a 
report  entitled,  "Air  Safety  and  Deregula- 
tion's Price,"  which  provided  a  very  useful 
overview  of  some  of  the  major  Issues  per- 
taining to  airline  deregulation  and  its 
impact  on  air  safety.  The  Post  story  indicat- 
ed that  it  may  be  as  yet  unclear  whether  de- 
regulation has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  air- 
line safety.  Nonetheless,  the  story  indicated 
that  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
status  of  the  nation's  air  safety  system  may 
have  reason  for  concern.  Indeed,  the  recent 
FAA  proposal  to  impoae  a  record  $9.5  mil- 
lion in  penalties  on  Eastern  Airlines  for  vio- 
lating 78,000  FAA  maintenance  regulations 
is  itself  cause  for  concern. 

You  have  played  a  leading  role  in  examin- 
ing the  condition  of  the  nation's  air  safety 
system.  The  hearings  you  held  late  last  year 
and  early  this  year  provided  important  pre- 
Uminary  information  about  the  complex 
issues  associated  with  the  problem  of  airline 
safety.  They  also  have  provided  a  basis  for 
further  consideration  of  some  of  the  more 
fundamental  questions  facing  the  Congress. 
One  of  these  is  the  question  of  whether  de- 
regulation has  had  an  adverse  Impact  on  the 
margin  of  safety  this  nation  should  enjoy  in 
air  transportation.  This  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  American  public,  and  I  urge 
you  to  schedule  hearings  to  consider  this 
topic. 

I  thank  you  for  your  consideration,  and 
your  leadership  in  this  area. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Btkd. 

U.S.  Senate, 
OmcE  OP  THE  Democratic  Leader, 

Washington  DC. 
Hon.  J.  James  Exon, 

Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science  and  Technology,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Exon:  The  deregulation  of 
the  airline  industry  in  1978  played  a  major 
role  In  fostering  a  highly  competitive  envi- 
ronment within  the  industry  which  has 
raised  growing  concerns  that  the  safety  of 
airline  operations  is  being  compromised.  It 
has  been  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the 
number  of  U.S.  commercial  airlines  has  in- 
creased from  179  in  1979  to  499  by  the  end 
of  1983.  Price  competition  among  some  of 
the  nation's  major  carriers  has  resulted  in 
lower  air  fares  for  many  consumers.  Howev- 
er, in  this  highly  competitive  environment 
there  may  also  be  economic  pressures  to  cut 
comers  in  areas  which  can  have  a  deterl- 
mental  effect  on  safety,  such  as  aircraft 
maintenance. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  carried  a 
report  entitled,  "Air  Safety  and  Deregula- 
tion's Price."  which  provided  a  very  useful 
overview  of  some  of  the  major  issues  per- 
taining to  airline  deregulation  and  its 
impact  on  air  safety.  The  Post  story  indicat- 
ed that  it  may  be  as  yet  unclear  whether  de- 
regulation has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  air- 
line safety.  Nonetheless,  the  story  indicated 
that  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
status  of  the  nation's  air  safety  system  may 
have  reason  for  concern.  Indeed,  the  recent 
FAA  proposal  to  impose  a  record  $9.5  mil- 
lion In  penalties  on  Eastern  Airlines  for  vio- 
lating 78.000  FAA  maintenance  regulations 
is  itself  cause  for  concern. 

You  have  played  a  leading  role  in  examin- 
ing the  condition  of  the  nation's  air  safety 
■yatem.  The  hearings  you  held  late  last  year 
and  early  this  year  provided  important  pre- 
liminary information  about  the  complex 
iHues  aoodated  with  the  problem  of  airline 
safety.  They  also  have  provided  a  basis  for 


further  consideration  of  some  of  the  more 
fundamental  questions  facing  the  Congress. 
One  of  these  is  the  question  of  whether  de- 
regulation has  had  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
margin  of  safety  this  nation  should  enjoy  in 
air  transportation.  This  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  American  public,  and  I  urge 
you  to  schedule  hearings  to  consider  this 
topic. 

I  thank  you  for  your  consideration,  and 
your  leadership  in  this  area. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Btrd. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mi.  President,  this  Is 
one  Senator  who  regrets  that  he  voted 
for  airline  deregulation.  It  has  penal- 
ized States  like  West  Virginia,  where 
many  of  the  airlines  pulled  out  quickly 
following  deregulation  and  the  prices 
zoomed  into  the  stratosphere— dou- 
bled, tripled  and.  in  some  instances, 
quadrupled.  So  we  have  poorer  air 
service  and  much  more  costly  air  serv- 
ice than  we  in  West  Virginia  had  prior 
to  deregulation.  I  admit  my  error;  I 
confess  my  imwisdom,  and  I  am  truly 
sorry  for  having  voted  for  deregula- 
tion. 

I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  reregulation  because  we 
people  in  the  rural  States  are  paying 
the  bill  for  the  competition  over  air 
fares.  We  are  paying  the  bills  in  travel- 
ing from  Washington  to  Charleston. 
WV,  or  to  Clarksburg,  or  to  Elkins.  We 
are  tn^iting  up  the  losses  that  air  carri- 
ers otherwise  sustain  in  their  cut- 
throat prices  for  tickets  on  long  hauls. 

Again,  I  am  very  sorry  for  having 
voted  for  deregulation.  Again,  I  hope  I 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
amends  and  vote  for  reregtilation. 

I  wish  I  could  have  two  votes  to  give 
to  my  country  but  I  only  have  one 
vote.  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  cast  that  one  day;  if  that  op- 
portunity comes,  I  shall  do  it  with  a 
vengeance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  leader.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  "I  am  wrong."  and  the 
leader  very  rarely  has  to  do  that,  be- 
cause he  is  right  most  of  the  time.  I 
think  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  charac- 
ter, particularly  in  politics,  especially 
when  you  are  the  leader  of  a  party,  to 
stand  up  and  say  "I  was  wrong,  I  have 
changed  my  position."  I  congratulate 
him  for  doing  it. 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Mr.  Prox- 
ifiRX.  His  words  come  as  a  balm  to 
hurt  woimds.  Nevertheless,  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  continue  to  suffer  until  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  cast  that  vote  and, 
at  last,  ease  my  conscience. 


RECOONinON  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OoHTOif).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROzmu]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


THE  REAL  NUCLEAR  THREAT: 
TERRORISTS  WITH  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  Carnegie  Corp.  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  an  organiza- 
tion to  study  the  prospects  of  terror- 
ists using  nuclear  weapons.  In  the 
Judgment  of  this  Senator,  this  may  be 
the  most  timely  and  significant  contri- 
bution to  peace  this  year.  Both  this 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
pouring  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
every  year  into  building  our  respective 
nuclear  arsenals.  Why?  For  one 
reason:  Both  superpowers  are  con- 
vinced that  nuclear  deterrence,  the 
sure  capability  to  respond  with  an  ab- 
solutely ruinous  retaliatory  attack  to 
any  preemptive  strike  from  the  adver- 
sary constitutes  the  surest  gtiarantee 
of  security  and  safety  today.  Mutual 
assured  destruction  or  MAD.  has  its 
critics  but  it  has  kept  the  nuclear 
peace  throughout  the  nuclear  age. 

The  next  step  for  the  superpowers  is 
to  develop,  gradually  and  carefully,  a 
series  of  nuclear  arms  control  agree- 
ment that  can  win  the  confidence  on 
both  sides  that  compliance  is  certain. 
This  will  take  many  years  of  patience 
and  persistence.  Meanwhile,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  calculated,  deliberate  nuclear 
superpower  attack  has  diminished. 
The  last  serious  threat  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe occurred  more  than  23  years 
ago  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis.  Since  then,  the  assured  survival 
of  sufficient  nuclear  weapons  for  both 
superpowers,  even  after  an  all  out  nu- 
clear attack,  has  made  the  Initiation  of 
a  superpower  nuclear  war  increasingly 
less  likely. 

Does  that  mean  we  are  home  free? 
Does  that  mean  that  the  prospect  of  a 
nuclear  attack  has  been  reduced  to  a 
very,  very  long  shot?  The  answer  Is  yes 
with  respect  to  a  superpower  initiated 
strike.  The  answer  is  no  from  another 
quarter,  Paul  Levanthal.  the  executive 
vice  chairman  of  the  new  Carnegie- 
funded  group  that  is  studying  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  attacks  from  terrorists 
has  warned  that  the  potential  danger 
of  such  attacks  is  very  serious.  Indeed.^ 
And  it  will  get  worse.  Levanthal  has 
projected  the  grim  fact  that  if  current 
processing  rates  continue,  there  will  be 
four  hundred  tons  of  separated  Pluto- 
nium in  private  hands  by  the  year 
2000.  That  is  right:  in  private  hands— 
not  Government— private  hands. 
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How  much  is  400  tons  of  plutonium? 
Would  it  give  terrorists  a  significant 
power?  Would  it?  Just  listen:  400  tons 
of  Plutonium  is  twice  the  amount  now 
contained  In  Soviet  and  American  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  repeat:  The  amount 
of  separated  plutoniimi  by  the  year 
2000  will  place  in  private  hands— avail- 
able for  sale— twice  the  amount  of  sep- 
arated Plutonium  now  contained  in 
Soviet  and  American  nuclear  weapons. 
Twice  the  amount.  Mr.  President. 

Many  Americans  were  aghast  at  the 
terrorism  in  the  Italian  airport  a  few 
months  ago,  where  a  number  of  inno- 
cent people,  including  a  young  girl  and 
several  other  Americans,  were  shot  to 
death.  All  of  us  recall  the  terrible  ter- 
rorist bombing  in  Beirut  that  blew 
more  than  200  young  American  ma- 
rines to  their  death  2Vi  years  ago.  We 
know  that  terrorism  is  on  the  rise.  But 
too  few  of  us  have  put  the  growing  po- 
tential availability  of  nuclear  weapons 
together  with  the  explosion  of  terror- 
ism. 

The  prospect  of  that  deadly  combi- 
nation of  terrorists  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons comes  from  at  least  two  sources. 
First,  this  Government  has  recom- 
mended the  reduction  of  financing  se- 
curity improvement  projects  at  nucle- 
ar installations.  That  means  we  may 
not  improve  our  ability  to  safeguard 
our  nuclear  weapons.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Govei.nment  has  recom- 
mended exempting  the  production  of 
nuclear  warheads  from  budget  cuts. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  we 
will  have  more  nuclear  warheads.  It 
also  means  we  will  have  less  protection 
of  those  warheads  from  theft.  Is  that 
dangerous?  Yes,  it  is  very  dangerous. 
What  are  the  odds  that  some  of  the 
fanatic  groups  of  terrorists  somewhere 
are  at  this  very  moment,  as  I  speak  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  scheming  on 
ways  to  bribe  their  way  into  a  nuclear 
installation  to  steal  enough  tactical 
warheads  to  blow  up  Washington  or 
New  York  or  a  series  of  American 
cities.  Of  course,  such  a  group  might 
plot  to  blow  up  a  series  of  Soviet  cities. 
It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
see  how  either  catastrophe  could 
easily  trigger  world  war  ni,  the  last 
war. 

Even  if  both  superpowers  maintain 
rigorous  and  successful  security,  it 
may  not  be  enough.  Today,  both 
Prance  and  England  are  well  on  their 
way  to  building  a  thousand-strategic- 
warhead  arsenal  in  each  country.  And 
China  may  not  be  far  behind.  Other 
countries— India,  Pakistan,  Israel,  and 
even  South  Africa— may  haxe  nuclear 
weapons  now  and  are  very  likely  to 
have  nuclear  weapons  in  a  few  years. 
Terrorists  have  many  possible  sources 
now.  Those  sources  will  Increase  in 
coming  years. 

That  is  not  all.  Stealing  weapons 
from  the  arsenals  of  nuclear  powers  is 
only  one  source  for  terrorists.  It  Is  not 
even  the  most  likely.  The  enormous 


potential  for  nuclear  terrorism  comes 
from  the  spread  of  separated  plutonl- 
lun.  to  which  I  referred  earlier.  That 
Plutonium  is  trtily  the  wild  card.  It  is 
all  that  a  terrorist  group  needs  If  it 
can  secure,  one  way  or  another,  the 
know-how  of  any  of  literally  thou- 
sands of  scientists  located  throughout 
the  world  who  know  how,  precisely 
how,  to  build  a  nuclear  weapon  If  they 
can  Just  get  the  separated  plutonium. 
In  the  great  free  market  of  the  world, 
with  a  relatively  small  amount  of  cash, 
the  zealous  chief  of  any  of  a  number 
of  countries  could  buy  the  scientific 
know-how  and  the  separated  plutoni- 
um that  would  enable  him  to  have  the 
power  to  decapitate  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union  or  both,  or  he  could  blow  up 
any  city  in  the  world,  or  he  could  trig- 
ger the  supreme  holocaust:  an  all-out 
superpower  war.  In  fact,  the  terrorist 
would  not  even  require  state  support. 
A  cult  or  a  gang  without  any  govern- 
ment support  could  literally  destroy 
the  world. 

The  Carnegie  Corp.  deserves  our 
profound  thanks  and  attention  for 
this  study  of  how  to  prevent  terrorists 
from  using  nuclear  arms.  Members  of 
this  body  should  study  its  findings  and 
recommendations  with  very  great  care 
indeed. 


DEFICIT  DOWN  TO  $144  BIIUON 
IN  1987?  DON'T  BET  ON  IT! 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
strange  and  seductive  theory  is  stalk- 
ing this  coimtry.  It  tells  us  that  the 
economy  is  booming.  We  are  zooming 
into  new  high  gross  national  product 
growth.  Inflation  will  continue  to 
moderate.  Interest  rates  will  continue 
to  fall.  It  tells  us  that  the  Dow  Jones 
index  will  soon  surpass  2000  and  then 
break  into  the  3000  territory,  making 
innumerable  multimillionaires  in  the 
process.  There  have  been  few  if  any 
buU  markets  like  this  one,  since  the 
1920's  shortly  before  the  great  Wall 
Street  crash.  That  is  the  good  news.  It 
is  also  true.  But  there  is  also  bad  news. 

In  a  strange  and  seductive  twist  even 
the  bad  news  is  somehow  construed  as 
good.  Unemplojmaent  rose  last  month. 
It  rose  more  sharply  than  it  has  in  any 
month  for  the  past  5  years.  Was  that 
bad?  No.  The  optimists  claim  this  is 
great  news  because  it  means  that  the 
Fed  is  likely  to  continue  to  ease  the 
money  supply  and  do  its  best  to  hold 
down  interest  rates. 

Economic  growth  in  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  1985  struggled  along  at  an 
anemic  2.1-percent  rate.  In  the  first  2 
months  of  this  year,  it  slowed  and 
stumbled  even  more.  That  is  good 
news,  too,  according  to  the  rose-tinted- 
glasses  set.  To  them,  it  means  wages 
and  inflation  will  stay  down.  The  pro- 
duction rate  fell  last  month.  Hours  of 
work  diminished  In  recent  weeks. 
Retail  sales  were  off.  And  how  about 


inventories?  We  produced  less  but  in- 
ventories increased.  Isn't  that  tmd 
news?  No.  It  is  great  news,  say  the  op- 
timists. Why  is  it  good?  Well,  all  this 
means  lower  interest  rates  and  less  in- 
flation. 

Of  course,  If  you  have  lost  your  Job 
or  your  business  or  your  farm,  it  Is  a 
little  tough.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  more 
than  8  million  people  in  this  country 
are  out  of  work.  Business  failures  are 
increasing  and  more  farmers  have  lost 
their  farms  in  the  past  few  months 
than  in  a  long,  long  time.  In  Dane 
County,  WI,  we  have  one  of  the  big- 
gest milk  producing  counties  in  the 
country.  The  Madison  Capital  Times 
has  Just  completed  a  survey  of  Dane 
Coimty  farms  that  shows  that  more 
than  one-quarter  of  tOl  Dane  County 
farmers  want  to  get  out  of  farming 
now. 

Neither  this  Senator  nor  anyone  else 
knows  what  will  happen  to  our  utterly 
unpredictable  economy  over  the  next 
year  or  two.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  are 
determined  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
reduce  our  mammoth  deficit.  We 
intend  to  cut  the  Federal  deficit  down 
to  $144  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  that 
wiU  begin  next  October  1.  Can  we  suc- 
ceed? What  are  our  chances  of  doing 
this?  Over  the  weekend  two  distin- 
guished panels  of  experts  declared  on 
national  television  that  the  Congress 
wiU  achieve  this  end.  One  panel  con- 
sisted of  highly  respected  newsmen. 
The  other  included  some  of  the  most 
influential  and  competent  Members  of 
the  Congress.  This  Senator  earnestly 
hopes— In  fact,  prays— these  prognosti- 
cators  are  right.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
help  the  Congress  achieve  this  pur- 
pose. So  what  are  the  chances  we  will 
succeed?  In  my  Judgment  virtually  nlL 

Here  is  why:  Five  and  one-half 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  have  al- 
ready passed.  We  already  have  the 
final  figures  on  the  success  we  have 
had  reducing  the  deficit  under 
Gramm-Rudman  in  the  first  4  months 
of  this  fiscal  year,  that  is  fiscal  year 
1986.  How  did  we  do?  How  much  have 
we  succeeded  in  reducing  the  deficit  in 
1986?  The  answer  is  that  even  includ- 
ing the  Oramm-Rudman  sequestering 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  the  deficit  for  1986  will  be 
$208  billion.  If  the  Congress  passes  the 
reconciliation  bill  that  would  bring  it 
down  to  about  $200  billion.  What  does 
that  require  of  the  Congress  and  the 
economy  to  meet  the  deficit  goal  of 
$144  billion  in  1987?  It  wUl  require  a 
cut— not  of  the  pitiful  $3  billion  the 
Congress  may  achieve  in  the  first 
Oramm-Rudman  year,  fiscal  1986,  but 
a  whopping  $55  to  $60  billion.  We  wiU 
have  to  do  that  in  an  economy  that 
seems  to  be  running  out  of  steam  al- 
ready. We  will  have  to  do  it  in  the 
fifth  full  year  of  recovery.  And  above 
all  we  will  have  to  make  that  kind  of 


reduction  while  the  economy  is  slow- 
ing because  the  deficit  reduction  takes 
$55  to  $60  billion  out  of  economic 
stimulus.  How  can  an  economy  that 
can  barely  stumble  along  although  It 
is  stimulated  by  a  deficit  in  excess  of 
$200  billion  in  the  fourth  year  of  re- 
covery be  expected  to  pick  up  steam 
when  it  gets  slugged  with  a  deficit  cut 
weU  In  excess  of  $50  billion  in  the  fifth 
year  of  recovery? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  recovery  has 
been  fueled  since  1982  by  year  after 
year  of  the  biggest,  most  expansive 
Federal  deficits  in  the  peacetime  his- 
tory of  our  country  by  any  measure. 
And  yet.  in  spite  of  the  deficits,  the 
economy  is  faltering.  Now  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  we  can  take  away 
a  massive  dose  of  this  stimulus  and  the 
economy  will  move  right  along— in 
fact,  pick  up  speed.  It  is  nice  work  if 
you  can  get  it.  But  here  is  one  Senator 
who  believes  those  expert  panels  are 
all  wrong.  Either  Congress  will  find  a 
way  to  waive  Gramm-Rudman  or  the 
economy  will  slip  into  a  recession  and 
kick  in  the  automatic  waiver.  In  either 
event,  do  not  coimt  on  a  deficit  drop  to 
$144  billion  in  1987,  and  do  not  count 
on  prosperity  in  1987  either. 


B4YTH:  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS 
A  PEACE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  we  have  a  U.S. 
Institute  of  Peace. 

Oh  sure,  in  1984  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  into  law  leg- 
islation establishing  the  U.S.  Peace  In- 
stitute. This  Institute  was  supposed  to 
be  devoted  to  peace  research,  educa- 
tion, and  training. 

But  do  we  in  fact  have  a  viable  peace 
Institute  that  actually  is  devoted  to 
peace  research,  education,  and  train- 
ing? 

Is  the  Institute  being  run  by  people 
who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to 
peace  work? 

Have  we  recruited  the  best  and  the 
brightest  from  the  American  peace 
movement,  people  who  would  repre- 
sent the  strong  yearning  for  world 
peace  that  exists  in  this  country? 

Not  on  your  life,  Mr.  President. 

It's  no  secret  that  the  White  House 
opposed  the  Institute  of  Peace. 

When  Congress  finally  approved  the 
Institute  as  an  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1985  Defense  Department 
authorization  bill  and  the  President, 
in  effect,  was  forced  to  accept  It,  the 
administration  then  dragged  its  feet 
on  i4>pointing  the  Board  members  for 
this  organization. 

When  the  Board  was  finally  picked, 
who  do  you  think  the  administration 
chose. 

Well,  the  list  reads  like  a  who's  who 
of  hawks. 

It  includes  Richard  Perle  from  the 
DeiMitment  of  Defense  and  Kenneth 
Adelman  from  the  Arms  Control  and 


Disarmament  Agency,  both  of  whom 
have  made  no  secret  of  their  disdain 
for  reaching  arms  accords  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

And  it  includes  other  luminaries 
from  the  Heritage  Foundation  and  the 
Hoover  Institutions,  which  are  hardly 
hotbeds  for  peace  activists. 

Now,  I  am  in  no  way  questioning  the 
integrity  and  intelligence  of  the 
people  that  have  been  appointed  to 
the  Peace  Institute. 

But  you'll  have  to  look  long  and 
hard  to  find  a  peace  advocate  of  the 
caliber  of  a  Coretta  Scott  King,  or  an 
Averlll  Harriman,  or  a  George  Kennan 
among  this  Board. 

Plainly,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
wrong  group  of  people  to  run  this  im- 
portant Institute.  And  for  that  reason, 
it's  a  myth  to  believe  that  this  is  really 
a  peace  institute. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  proceed  in  morning 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  rec- 
ognized. 


THE  LIABILITY  INSURANCE 
CRISIS 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
last  year,  Americans  paid  $9.1  billion 
in  liability  insurance  premiums,  a 
figure  roughly  equal  to  the  1985  budg- 
ets of  NASA  and  the  CIA  combined. 

That  information  is  brought  out  in  a 
cover  story  on  the  liability  insurance 
crisis  in  the  March  24  edition  of  Time 
magazine.  The  story  is  titled  "Sorry, 
Your  Policy  is  Canceled."  It  takes  an 
indepth  look  at  the  crisis,  exploring  its 
cost  to  Americans,  its  origins  and  ef- 
forts being  made  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem on  the  SUte  and  Federal  level. 
Also  Included  are  several  brief  horror 
stories  arising  from  skyrocketing  in- 
surance costs. 

The  Time  article  reports  that, 
"Prom  1977  to  1981,  the  number  of 
civil  lawsuits  in  State  courts  grew  four 
tlmes  as  fast  as  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  And  in  the  decade  be- 
tween 1974  and  1984,  the  numt>er  of 
product-liability  suits  in  Federal 
courts  expanded  680  percent.  The  first 
million-dollar  verdict  did  not  occur 
until  1962,  but  there  were  401  in  1984, 
according  to  Jury  Verdict  Research 
Inc..  a  private  group." 


Elsewhere,  the  article  points  out 
that,  "Juries  sometimes  find  that  a 
person's  actual  damages  amounted  to 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars,  yet  decide 
that  the  corporation  at  fault  should 
also  pay  punitive  damages  In  the  mil- 
lions." It  also  sUtes,  "Courts  and  legis- 
latures have  steadily  expanded  defini- 
tions of  who  can  be  sued,  and  on  what 
grounds." 

lifr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

SoutT.  Tona  Poucr  la  CAUdLO) 
On  the  Hawaiian  Island  of  Molokal.  preg- 
nant women  who  want  a  doctor  In  attend- 
ance when  they  give  birth  fly  to  neighbor- 
ing Oahu  or  BCaul.  The  five  Mololial  doctors 
who  once  delivered  babiea  have  stopped 
doing  10  because  malpractice  insurance 
would  cost  them  more  than  the  total  of  any 
obstetrical  fees  they  could  hope  to  collect. 

WUl  County.  lU..  last  week  closed  tu 
forest  preserves  until  It  can  get  a  new  liabil- 
ity policy  on  them— If  that  can  be  done  at 
aU— and  Blue  Lake.  Calif,  (pop.  1.200).  has 
shut  Its  skating  rink,  parks  and  tennis  court. 
Hundreds  of  other  towns  In  California  and 
In  New  York  State  are  "going  bare.'  That  Is, 
they  simply  cannot  get  liability  Insurance. 

The  Texas  sesqulcentennlal  cattle  drive, 
part  of  the  sUte's  celebration  of  150  years 
of  Independence  from  Mexico,  bogged  down 
this  month  after  one  day  on  the  road  be- 
cause liability  Insurance  covering  the  49 
longhom  steers  that  were  Involved  was  dou- 
bled and  the  organizers  could  not  afford  It 
The  drive  resumed  last  Friday  with  only  2S 
steers,  whose  owners  agreed  to  pay  for  the 
Insurance  themselves. 

Century  Cartage  Co..  a  small  truck  line 
out  of  Atlanta.  Is  still  In  business  only  be- 
cause the  Georgia  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion approved  an  emergency"  5%  rate  in- 
crease for  Its  customers.  But  that  boost 
came  nowhere  near  meeting  the  cost  of  li- 
ability-Insurance premiums  that  doubled  to 
$48,000  last  year  and  then  leaped  to 
$114,000  at  the  start  of  19M. 

Outrageous?  Yes.  Ridiculous?  In  many 
cases.  Unreasonable?  Certainly.  And  yet  the 
examples  represent  Just  a  small  sampling 
from  a  rising  flood  of  problems  growing  out 
of  what  has  become  a  new  national  crisis. 
Given  the  litigious  nature  of  American  soci- 
ety these  days,  just  about  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness, profenlon  or  government  agency  is 
likely  to  become  the  target  of  a  suit  alleging 
malpractice  or  negligence  resulting  in  per- 
sonal Injury.  That  makes  liability  insurance, 
the  kind  that  pays  off  on  such  claims.  Just 
about  as  vital  as  oil  In  keeping  the  economy 
functioning.  But  In  the  past  two  years,  li- 
ability Insurance  has  become  the  kind  of  re- 
source that  oil  was  In  the  1970s:  prohibitive- 
ly expensive,  when  It  can  be  bought  at  all. 
The  result  is  a  pinch  from  which  few  can 
escape— not  even  liability  speclalisU  like 
J.B.  Spence  or  Robert  Rearden. 

Spence,  a  Miami  lawyer,  is  the  kind  of  at- 
torney Insurers  often  blame  for  their  trou- 
bles. He  has  won  and  earned  a  healthy  slice 
of  several  multl-mllllon-dollar  awards  for 
dlenU  who  suffered  personal  tnjurlM.  But 
if  Spence  should  be  sued  for  malpractice  or 
negligence,  as  Is  happening  to  lawyers  more 
and  more,  he  would  have  to  pay  any  court/ 
ordered  damages  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
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"Tbere  Is  no  market  that  will  sell  me  liabil- 
ity insurance."  says  Spence.  "I  am  Koinc 
bare,  and  It  is  a  frightening  prospect.". 

Rearden.  president  of  Duncan  Peek  Inc.. 
an  Atlanta  Insurance  brokerage,  earns  com- 
missions selling  policies  at  joaring  premium 
rates.  But  when  the  time  came  to  renew  his 
own  professional  liability  policy.  Ills  carrier 
wanted  to  Jack  up  his  $13,000  premium  by 
861%.  to  S135.000:  Rearden  had  to  scramble 
to  find  another  company  that  would  only 
triple  his  premium  cost.  "And  that's  me.  and 
I'm  in  the  insurance  business!"  wails  Rear- 
den. "That's  what  I  mean  when  I  say  this 
crisis  is  affecting  everybody." 

And  how.  After  years  of  eyepopping 
damage  awards  and  shortsighted  insurance- 
company  practices,  the  U.S.  is  in  danger  of 
having  its  insurance  canceled.  The  cost  of 
this  crisis,  once  generally  hidden,  is  now  hit- 
ting home.  The  $9.1  billion  Americans  paid 
last  year  in  liabUity-insurance  premiums 
was  almost  60%  higher  than  the  figure  as 
recently  as  1983  and  roughly  equal  to  the 
combined  1985  budgets  of  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  This  year's 
total  is  sure  to  show  another  giant  leap. 

Every  American  pays:  doctors  and  their 
patients,  ski-slope  operators  and  their  pa- 
trons, municipal  governments  and  their  tax- 
payers, those  who  process  cheese  and  those 
who  eat  pizza,  those  who  take  the  bus  and 
those  who  lease  private  jets,  those  who  drill 
for  oil  and  those  who  heat  their  homes. 

ENen  more  insidiously,  the  problem 
threatens  the  very  character  of  American 
life,  from  the  Great  Peace  March  across  the 
X3S.  (which  came  apart  last  week  in  the 
Mojave  Desert,  partly  because  of  a  lack  of  li- 
ability coverage)  to  police  patrols  in  New 
York's  suburban  Rockland  County  (sus- 
pended last  week  In  the  towns  of  Piermont 
and  Sloatsburg:  13  officers  liave  been  told  to 
sit  at  headQuarters'  desks  wlille  the  towns 
look  for  a  liability  insiu^r  to  replace  one 
that  has  gone  into  receivership).  Factory 
owners  seeking  to  expand,  entrepreneurs 
seeking  to  launch  new  enterprises,  young 
businessmen  seeking  to  set  up  shop:  aU  are 
running  into  an  obstacle  far  harder  to  sur- 
mount than  high  taxes  and  interest  rates  in 
their  pursuit  of  the  American  dream.  Liabil- 
ity insurance  has  become  their  most  crip- 
pling cost. 

As  a  result,  doctors  have  been  marching 
on  state  capitols.  some  threatening  to  shut 
down  their  practices.  Industry  groups  and 
insurance  companies  have  launched  loud 
lobbying  and  advertising  campaigns.  Bills 
have  been  Introduced  or  passed  in  all  50 
state  legislatures  to  limit  liability  awards  or 
regulate  Insurance  practices  or  both.  Con- 
gress has  held  public  hearings.  But  federal 
and  state  lawmakers,  who  have  been  faced 
with  cutting  through  a  Jungle  of  conflicting 
statistics,  arcane  accounting  practices  and 
tangled  legal  theory,  have  mostly  come  out 
baffled.  Says  South  Dakota  Republican 
Senator  Larry  Preasler  "We  have  not  l)een 
able  to  get  past  the  finger-pointing  stage." 

Consumer  groups  point  to  the  insurance 
companies.  When  Interest  rates  were  high, 
they  say.  Insurers  wrote  policies  with  little 
concern  about  how  they  would  make  good  if 
claims  went  up  and  returns  on  their  invest- 
ments went  down.  Insurers  point  to  the 
legal  system.  Juries,  they  say.  have  been 
handing  out  punitive  damage  awards  that 
resemble  lottery  Jackpots.  Lawyers  point  to 
the  negligence  of  Big  Business.  It  can  be  re- 
dreaed.  they  say.  only  If  Individuals  have  a 
right  to  present  their  cases  to  a  jury.  Buai- 
point  to  changing  attitudes.  The 


individualistic  notion  of  taking  risks  and  ac- 
cepting responsibility,  they  say.  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  sue-€veryone-ln-slght  reaction  to 
any  accident.  What  makes  the  problem  such 
a  nightmare  is  that,  to  some  extent,  all  of 
the  finger  pointers  have  a  point. 

What  it  finally  boils  down  to  Is  a  matter 
of  statistical  logic  and  insurer  psychology.  If 
a  few  giant  Jury  awards,  actual  or  merely 
possible,  can  offset  the  premiums  on  an 
entire  line  of  insurance,  the  companies  feel 
they  must  raise  premiums  for  everytxxiy 
until  there  is  some  hope  of  making  a  profit. 
This  means  that  premiums  may  bear  no  re- 
lationship to  an  individual  policyholder's 
record,  and  buyers  of  many  kinds  of  insiur- 
ance  are  suddenly  paying  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  they  did  a  year  or  so  earli- 
er. Of  all  places.  Hartford.  Conn.,  known  as 
the  insurance  capital  of  the  world  because 
so  many  carriers  have  their  headquarters 
there,  saw  its  own  municipal  liability  cover- 
age slashed  to  only  $4  million,  vs.  $31  mil- 
lion in  the  1984-M  fiscal  year,  despite  a  20% 
rise  in  total  premiums,  to  $1.8  million. 

Some  insurers  are  shying  away  from  cov- 
ering certain  types  of  risks  at  any  price.  If 
there  is  no  way  of  figuring  what  kind  of 
damages  a  Jury  might  award  to  the  parents 
of  a  child  molested  at  a  day-care  center,  for 
example,  then  the  companies  will  find  it 
best  to  stop  writing  that  kind  of  insurance 
at  all.  Says  James  Wood,  a  member  of  a 
firm  of  actuaries  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Atlanta:  "If  you  are  an  insurer  and  have 
$100,000  in  assets,  do  you  want  to  risk  those 
assets  to  keep  day-care  centers  ojien?  The 
answer  is  probably  no.  because  you  do  not 
know  what  you  have  to  charge  when  you  do 
not  know  what  the  ultimate  costs  of  provid- 
ing coverage  might  be."  Most  Insurers  flatly 
refuse  to  write  policies  to  protect  companies 
aganist  suits  arising  from  injuries  caused  by 
environmental  pollution.  They  say  they 
have  no  way  of  gauging  the  risk.  That  com- 
plicates further  the  question  of  who  will 
pay  for  cleaning  up  toxic-waste  dumps. 

The  dubious  distinction  of  paying  the 
highest  Increase  on  record  may  belong  to 
Specialty  Systems.  Inc..  a  Richmond,  Ind., 
company  that  specializes  In  removing  asl>es- 
tos  from  buildings.  Insurers  are  so  terrified 
of  anything  having  to  do  with  asbestos  that 
they  canceled  Specialty's  policies  three 
times  between  November  1984  and  last 
April,  though  the  nine-year-old  company 
has  never  been  sued.  Because  customers 
demand  proof  of  Insurance  before  they  will 
give  Specialty  any  business,  the  company 
wound  up  buying  a  $500,000  policy  from  the 
Great  American  Insurance  Co.  of  Cincin- 
nati, on  which  it  will  pay  at  least  $460,000  in 
premliuns,  an  increase  of  more  than  4,900% 
over  the  $9,361  premium  on  its  last  full-year 
policy.  Says  Specialty  President  Frederick 
Treadway:  "About  half  a  million  dollars 
paid  to  the  insurance  company  for  virtually 
nothing." 

The  situation  is  studded  with  an  endless 
variety  of  similar  horror  stories  (see  boxes). 
Among  the  most  prominent  are  those  that 
involve  municipal  services.  The  city  council 
of  Blue  Island,  ni.  (pop.  22.000),  last  Octo- 
ber voted  down  a  30%  increase  in  property 
taxes  thought  necessary  to  pay  rocketing  li- 
ability-insurance premiums,  and  the  town 
expects  to  self-insure  for  the  1986-^7  fiscal 
year,  taking  a  chance  that  a  large  Judgment 
might  force  taxes  up  anyway.  Five  counties 
in  Missouri  closed  their  jails  for  several 
weeks  last  fall,  sending  some  prisoners  else- 
where for  incarceration  and  releasing  minor 
offenders  outright.  The  jails  reopened  after 
the  counties'  sheriffs  set  up  a  self-Insurance 
pool,  which  was  financed  by  tax  money. 


Among  professionals,  malpractice  insur- 
ance problems  have  plagued  lawyers,  engi- 
neers, members  of  corporate  boards  and 
even  clergymen.  A  growing  number  of  cler- 
ics are  buying,  or  having  their  churches 
buy,  policies  to  protect  them  against  suits 
like  the  one  brought  by  a  California  couple 
who  attributed  the  suicide  of  their  24-year- 
old  son  largely  to  inept  counseling  by  his 
pastors.  (That  particular  suit,  filed  in  1980, 
was  dismissed  for  a  second  time  last  year 
the  case  is  still  being  appealed.)  Suits 
against  doctors,  particularly  specialists  such 
as  obstetricians  and  neurosurgeons,  have 
been  more  successful  and  have  led  to  some 
of  the  highest  Insurance  premiums.  A  typi- 
cal annual  premium  for  an  obstetrician  in 
Los  Angeles  is  about  $45,000.  and  for  a  neu- 
rosurgeon in  Long  Island.  N.T..  about 
$83,000. 

Product-liability  insurance  presents  a 
major  problem  for  the  makers  of  everything 
from  toys  to  antitoxins.  Pertussis  vaccine 
for  children  ran  short  a  year  ago  because 
Connaught  Laboratories  suspended  produc- 
tion for  a  nine-month  period  during  which 
it  could  not  find  insurance  at  an  acceptable 
price.  Now  Lederle  Laboratories,  the  only 
other  maker  of  the  vaccine,  is  taiidng  of 
halting  output  in  July  if  a  threatened  cutoff 
of  its  liability  insurance  materializes.  Beech 
Aircraft  figiires  the  cost  of  liability  premi- 
ums at  a  stunning  $80,000  on  each  plane  It 
sells.  Says  William  Mellon,  director  of  cor- 
[Mrate  conununicatlons:  "The  owner-pilot 
market  has  all  but  dried  up,  and  one  cause 
is  the  cost  of  product  liability.  It  has  driven 
the  price  of  a  new  airplane  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  average  person  who  wants  to  buy 
one."  Some  commercial  fishing  l>oats  that 
once  sailed  out  of  Pacific  Norihwestem 
ports  have  been  put  into  dry  dock  because 
owners  could  not  afford  Uability-insurance 
premiums  that  commonly  have  doubled  in 
the  past  year  or  so. 

Rising  premiums  are  forcing  up  prices  on 
a  variety  of  services  too.  Ski-lift  tickets  are 
Jumping  by  $2  or  $3  at  many  resorts. 
Through  last  year  Kennestone  Hospital  in 
Marietta,  OA.,  insured  Itself  for  the  first  $1 
million  of  any  claims  that  might  be  made 
and  paid  a  premium  of  $70,000  for  addition- 
al coverage  up  to  a  maximum  of  $10  million. 
Now  the  premium  has  quintupled  to 
$350,000,  and  on  top  of  that  the  hospital 
has  had  to  come  up  with  another  $1  million 
for  Its  self-Insurance  trust  fund,  because  the 
deductible  was  raised  to  $2  millloix  Says  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Bernard  Browir  "If  you 
come  to  our  hospital,  you  pay  the  price.  It  is 
being  passed  through." 

Day-care  centers,  which  have  become  an 
essential  part  of  American  life  in  an  era  of 
two-career  families,  are  a  striking  example 
of  how  the  Insurance  crunch  may  soon 
affect  the  lives  of  many  unwary  citizens. 
Operators  fume  that  allegations  of  child 
abuse  at  a  handful  of  centers  have  spooked 
Insurers  Into  indiscriminately  canceling  li- 
ability policies  or  demanding  giant  premi- 
ums. Mission  Insurance  Group,  the  chief 
provider  of  coverage  for  day-care  centers, 
abruptly  pulled  out  of  the  business  last 
year.  The  handful  of  insurers  that  will  still 
write  day-care  policies  Insist  either  on  spe- 
cifically excluding  claims  for  damages  aris- 
ing from  sexual  abuse  or  setting  up  rules  for 
strict  supervision,  such  as  unannounced 
visits  by  special  investigators.  Says  Suzanne 
Grace,  associate  director  of  the  Georgia  Day 
Care  Association:  "The  insurers  are  telllnc 
us.  'We  don't  care  what  your  record  Is."  This 
btislneas  has  the  perceived  risk  of  killing  an 
inaurmnoe  compaajr," 
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There  Is  one  area  of  general  agreement 
about  what  has  caused  the  insurance  crisis: 
plain  old-faahloned  greed.  Ah,  but  whose 
greed? 

Innirera  and  some  of  their  customers 
blame  acgreaslTe  lawyers,  inventive  Judges 
and  soft-hearted  Juries  for  twisting  legal 
concepts  of  negligence  into  novel  shapes  to 
Justify  excessive  damage  awards  to  people 
who  claim  personal  injury  (a  tort  in  legal 
parlance).  Avaricious  lawyers,  they  argue, 
seek  outrageously  high  damages  for  clients 
who  have  flimsy  cases,  so  that  the  lawyers 
can  reap  huge  contingency  fees  (if  the  case 
falls  the  plaintiffs  attorney  earns  nothing, 
but  if  it  succeeds  he  commonly  takes  one- 
third  and.  on  occasion,  as  much  as  50%  of 
the  award).  Says  Edward  Levy,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Association  of  California  Insur- 
ance Companies:  "Lawyers  are  out  to  make 
a  buck,  and  they  seem  to  have  little  concern 
for  the  overall  societal  effects  of  what  they 
are  doing." 

Plaintiffs'  attorneys  are  every  bit  as  will- 
ing to  point  the  finger.  Insurance  compa- 
nies, they  charge,  are  using  deceptive  tales 
of  excessive  damage  awards  to  Justify  the 
exorbitant  premiums  that  they  charge  the 
public.  Says  Browne  Greene,  president-elect 
of  the  California  Trial  Lawyers  Association: 
"Their  greed  takes  us  back  to  the  robber 
barons  of  the  19th  century."  Many  con- 
sumer organizations  add  that  insurers  are 
seeking  unjustified  premium  hikes  to  cover 
up  their  own  bad  management  and  poor 
Judgment  of  risks. 

Americans  have  always  been  a  litigious 
people.  But  there  does  seem  to  be  a  rise  in 
the  number  and  size  of  liability  suits  facing 
every  type  of  company,  from  soccer-ball 
makers  to  cigarette  manufacturers.  Prom 
1977  to  1981,  the  number  of  ctvU  lawsuits  in 
state  courts  grew  four  times  as  fast  as  the 
population  of  the  X5S.  And  in  the  decade  be- 
tween 1974  and  1984,  the  numl>er  of  prod- 
uct-liability suits  in  federal  courts  expanded 
680%.  The  first  mlUlon-doUar  verdict  did 
not  occur  until  1962.  but  there  were  401  in 
1984,  according  to  Jury  Verdict  Research 
Inc..  a  private  group.  The  average  verdict  in 
product-liability  cases  now  tops  $1  million: 
preliminary  figures  for  1985  indicate  that 
the  average  verdict  in  medical  malpractice 
cases  also  exceeded  $1  million  for  the  first 
time.  These  giant  awards.  Insurers  say,  exert 
an  influence  out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers. They  set  a  target  for  plaintiffs  and 
their  attorneys  to  shoot  for,  and  move  de- 
fendants to  offer  high  out-of-court  settle- 
ments rather  than  take  a  chance  on  what  a 
Jury  might  do. 

The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Arier- 
ica  counters  by  arguing  that  the  Jury  /er- 
dlct  Research  figures  on  averages  are  dis- 
torted by  a  relatively  small  number  of  huge 
verdicts.  In  addition,  they  say.  the  figures 
coimt  only  the  initial  outcomes  of  trials 
that  the  plaintiffs  won.  If  defendant  victo- 
ries, out-of-court  settlements  and  verdicts 
reduced  on  appeal  were  factored  in.  say  the 
lawyers,  even  the  average  level  of  awards 
would  be  much  lower.  ATLA  asserts  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  mllllon-doUar 
awards  compensate  victims  or  relatives  for 
genuinely  serious  injuries,  such  as  death  or 
permanent  paralysis,  reflecting  a  laudable 
determination  by  Juries  to  see  that  compa- 
nies pay  the  price  for  misdeeds  that  once 
went  unpunished. 

In  some  cases,  people  are  successfully 
pressing  claims  that  seem  patently  silly. 
One  example:  a  man  who  attempted  suicide 
by  Jumping  in  front  of  a  subway  train  sued 
the  New  York  City  Transit  Authority,  con- 


tending that  the  motonnan  of  the  subway 
that  hit  him  had  been  negUcently  slow  in 
brlnglnc  the  train  to  a  halt.  He  won 
$660,000  in  an  out-of-court  settlement. 

Yet  much  of  the  lore  surrounding  the  sub- 
ject has  been  exaggerated.  ATLA  analysed 
several  cases  that  insurers  regularly  trot  out 
to  prove  that  the  system  has  got  out  of 
hand  and  found  that  the  facts  did  not  quite 
suppori  the  versions  that  have  pissed  into 
insurance  folklore  and  public  print,  al- 
though one  or  two,  even  after  correction, 
still  sound  odd.  Some  examplet: 

According  to  one  frequently  cited  tale,  a 
body  builder  competing  in  a  footrace  with  a 
refrigerator  strapped  to  his  back  was  in- 
jured when  one  of  the  straps  came  loose;  he 
sued  several  defendants,  including  the 
strapmaker,  and  won  $1  million.  The  facts, 
according  to  the  lawyers'  group:  ten  athletes 
competed  in  a  televised  stunt  race,  each 
with  a  400-lb.  refrigerator  strapped  to  his 
back;  each  received  a  written  contract  guar- 
anteeing that  the  equipment  had  been 
tested  for  safety.  Franco  Columbo,  a  world- 
champion  body  builder,  did  fall  and  suffered 
total  knee  displacement  that  required  ex- 
tensive surgery.  At  the  trial,  testimony 
showed  that  the  equipment  had  never  been 
tested  on  anyone  of  Columbo's  size  while 
running  (he  is  S  ft.  7  in.,  much  smaller  than 
anyone  else  in  the  race).  In  fact,  the  engi- 
neer for  the  fitness  center  that  developed 
the  contest  said  that  he  had  warned  the  or- 
ganizer. Trans  World  International,  that 
the  whole  race  was  unsafe.  Columbo  did  win 
slightly  less  than  $1  million  from  Trans 
World,  but  the  strapmaker  was  not  sued  be- 
cause the  strap  never  broke. 

Another  tale  allegedly  involves  a  (at  man 
with  a  history  of  coronary  disease  who  suf- 
fered a  hean  attack  while  trying  to  start  a 
Sears  lawn  mower,  sued  Sears  and  the  man- 
ufacter.  contending  that  too  much  force  was 
required  to  pull  the  rope,  and  won 
tl.7SO,000.  The  real  story,  the  trial  lawyers 
point  out,  is  that  a  32-year-old  doctor,  who 
had  no  history  of  heart  trouble,  fell  victim 
to  a  heart  attack  after  futilely  yanking  the 
lawn  mower's  starter  cord  16  times.  A  Phila- 
delphia jury  found  that  the  mower's  ex- 
haust valve  failed  to  meet  the  manufactur- 
er's own  specifications,  hindering  start-up  to 
the  extent  that  the  rope  Indeed  had  to  be 
pulled  with  excessive  force.  The  Jury  did 
award  $1,750,000,  but  the  case  was  subse- 
quently settled  for  an  undisclosed  amount. 

Another  oft-used  example  is  of  two  Mary- 
land men  who  supposedly  put  a  hotair  bal- 
loon into  a  commercial  laundry  dryer.  The 
machine  exploded,  injuring  both  men,  who 
won  $885,000  from  the  maker  of  the  dryer. 
What  actually  happened  Is  that  the  men 
took  the  balloon  to  a  hospital  that  had 
laundry  equipment  designed  for  industrial 
purposes.  The  dryer  vibrated  violently  and 
then  exploded.  Both  men  were  injured:  one 
required  microsurgery  to  reattach  his  hand, 
which  was  almost  severed.  The  dryer's 
maker  had  a  patent  on  a  device  that  would 
have  stopped  the  dryer  automatically  if  it 
began  to  vibrate  excessively,  but  had  de- 
clined to  Install  the  device  on  the  dryer  be- 
cause of  the  cost.  Oddly,  in  this  case  the 
actual  award,  $1,260,000,  exceeded  the 
figure  usually  quoted,  but  the  lawyers  point 
out  that  the  common  account  of  the  case  Ig- 
nores the  dryer  manufacturer's  failure  to  In- 
stall the  protective  device. 

In  yet  another  celebrated  case,  a  burglar 
supposedly  feU  through  the  skylight  of  a 
school,  sued  and  was  awarded  $360,000,  plus 
$1,600  a  month.  The  full  story.  It  seems.  Is 
that  a  19-year-old  man  and  three  friends 


tried  to  take  a  Ooodllcbt  off  the  roof  of  a 
California  high  school  as  a  lark:  he  fell 
through  the  skylight  and  suffered  lo«  of 
the  use  of  all  four  llmba,  plus  severe  brain 
damage.  The  skylight  had  been  painted  the 
same  color  as  the  roof  and  was  indistin- 
guishable at  night:  the  school  district  knew 
that  it  was  dangerous  because  someone  else 
had  been  klUed  faUIng  through  a  similar 
skylight  at  another  school  six  months  earli- 
er, and  had  scheduled  the  skylight  for  re- 
painting. It  settled  out  of  court  for  $960,000. 
plus  tl.300  a  month  initially,  to  be  tncreaaed 
by  S%  each  year.  Still,  it  seems  debatable 
whether  someone  should  be  so  generously 
compensated  for  injuries,  even  that  severe, 
sustained  while  committing  a  theft. 

Yet  whatever  the  meriu  of  these  and 
other  specific  cases,  the  instirance  compa- 
nies are  correct  in  their  basic  contention:  an 
evolution  in  liability  law  has  led  to  higher 
Jury  awards  and  Is  at  least  partly  responsi- 
ble for  the  rise  In  insurance  ratea.  One  Im- 
portant change:  the  amotmts  assessed  by 
Juries  to  compensate  for  lost  wages,  medical 
paymenu  and  the  like  now  make  up  a  small 
part  of  many  liability  awards.  Juries  are  In- 
creasingly likely  to  add  on  far  larger 
amounts  for  noneconomlc  damages,  that  Is, 
for  such  unquanttflable  things  as  pain  and 
suffering. 

Equally  significant  Is  the  growing  siae  of 
punitive  damages,  which  supposedly  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  a  don't-ever-do-any- 
thing-llke-that-agaln  fine  of  the  defendant. 
Juries  sometimes  find  that  a  person's  actual 
damages  amounted  to  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  yet  decide  that  the  corporation  at 
fault  should  also  pay  punitive  damages  in 
the  millions.  In  one  startling  case,  now 
awaiting  decision  by  the  U.8.  Supreme 
Court,  an  Alabama  couple  sued  Aetna  Life 
&  Casualty  Co.,  claiming  that  It  had  wrong- 
fully refused  to  pay  $1,650  of  the  wife's  hos- 
pital bill.  A  jury  awarded  them  punitive 
damages  of  $3.5  million,  pr  3.131  times  the 
size  of  the  disputed  bill. 

Courts  aiul  legislatures  have  steadily  ex- 
panded definitions  of  who  can  be  sued,  and 
on  what  grounds.  These  days  you  usually 
can  sue  city  hall,  despite  the  doctrine  of  sov- 
ereign Immunity,  which  holds  that  govern- 
ments cannot  t>e  sued  without  their  consent. 
State  laws,  and  court  interpreutions  of 
them,  have  granted  that  consent  more  and 
more. 

Another  legal  concept  being  used  ever 
more  widely  U  that  of  strict  liability,  which 
makes  poaslble  an  award  of  damages  with- 
out any  proof  of  negligence.  Initially  It  was 
applied,  for  example,  to  businesses  conduct- 
ing abnormally  dangerous  activities.  Now  It 
has  been  expanded  to  product-liability 
cases:  a  plaintiff  need  not  prove  that  the 
manufacturer  of  a  produa  was  negligent, 
only  that  the  plaintiff  was  Injured  while 
using  the  product  In  the  manner  intended. 

More  sutes  have  also  adopted  looser 
standards  of  comparative  negligence.  Even 
if  an  accident  was  partly  due  to  the  plain- 
tiff's own  negligence,  he  can  successfully 
sue  someone  else  who  also  bears  some  of  the 
blame.  In  CalUomia.  for  example,  a  woman 
who  stumbled  In  a  church  parking  lot  on 
the  way  to  a  meeting  sued  the  church,  the 
group  holding  the  meeting  and  the  dty, 
contending  that  the  lot  was  not  Ut  well 
enough.  Although  the  defendanu  felt  she 
was  largely  responsible,  all  three  agreed  to  a 
settlement  paying  her  $60,000. 

Perhaps  the  thorniest  concept,  one  that 
has  become  a  growing  factor  In  many  cases, 
Is  called  "Joint  and  several  liability. "  It 
allows  a  plaintiff  to  sue  everyone  who  might 
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■hare  In  the  responsibUity  for  an  accident, 
and  if  any  one  of  the  defendants  Is  found  to 
be  partially  at  fault,  that  defendant  may  be 
forced  to  pay  the  entire  judgment.  Original- 
ly, it  was  applied  to  wrongdoers  who  had 
acted  In  concert,  but  now  Is  more  often  in- 
voked against  defendants  who  acted  Inde- 
pendently. In  practice,  it  increasingly  means 
that  awards  fall  most  heavily  on  the  defend- 
ant with  "deep  pockets."  often  the  one  car- 
rying the  most  insurance.  The  doctrine  is 
now  in  force  in  nearly  all  states. 

One  way  to  show  how  these  concepts 
work— and  the  effects  they  can  have  on  in- 
surance coverage— is  through  a  classic  case 
settled  last  year  that  began  with  a  child's 
fall  and  ended  with  most  of  Chicago's  parks 
being  stripped  of  certain  kinds  of  play- 
ground equipment.  It  began  in  1978  when 
two-year-old  Prank  Nelson  fell  through  a 
wide  space  at  the  top  of  a  slide  in  a  city 
playground  and  struck  his  head  on  the 
pavement  11  ft.  below.  He  suffered  severe 
brain  damage:  the  left  side  of  his  body  is 
still  paralyzed,  and  his  speech  and  vision  are 
impaired.  Nelson's  family  sued  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  slide,  the  contractor  who  in- 
stalled it  and  the  Chicago  Park  District. 
Lawyers  contended  that  the  district  had 
been  negligent  in  failing  to  warn  against  use 
of  the  slide  by  small  children,  in  not  provid- 
ing proper  su{>ervision  of  the  playground 
and  not  putting  a  softer  surface  under  the 
sUde. 

Officials  of  the  park  district  and  its  insur- 
er. n.S.  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Co.  of  Balti- 
more, still  contend  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  accident  fell  on  Prank's 
mother  she  allowed  the  boy  to  go  on  a  slide 
he  was  too  young  to  use.  and  should  have 
been  watching  him  more  closely.  But  they 
never  formally  accused  the  mother  of  negli- 
gence in  pretrial  proceedings;  such  an  argu- 
ment would  not  have  succeeded  unless  they 
also  could  have  convinced  a  jury  that  the 
park  district  bore  no  blame  whatever.  In 
this  case  the  park  district  was  the  defendant 
with  the  deep  pockets— $50  million  In  liabil- 
ity insurance— and  Pldelity  was  afraid  that 
it  would  be  hit  with  the  largest  share  of  any 
judgment.  Paul  Jacob,  the  insurer's  Chicago 
branch  manager,  notes  that  in  Illinois  a  de- 
fendant who  is  found  to  bear  any  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  an  accident  can  be 
liable  for  all  of  a  damage  award.  Says  he: 
"Showing  that  any  defendant  Is  not  1%  neg- 
ligent is  virtually  impossible." 

Unwilling  to  risk  paying  the  damages  a 
Jury  might  award  to  a  child  who  had  been 
so  severely  injured.  Pldelity  offered  a  settle- 
ment It  proposed  to  put  up  $1.5  million  to 
buy  an  annuity  that  will  make  payments 
each  year  to  Prank  Nelson  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  family  accepted,  and  the  case 
was  closed  without  trial. 

But  that  is  not  quite  the  end  of  the  story. 
Fidelity  at  first  canceled  the  park  district's 
Insurance,  but  eventually  renewed  for  much 
less  coverage  at  a  greatly  increased  premi- 
um. "Park  districts  are  a  terrible  risk  for 
any  carrier  to  have  to  assume,"  explains 
Jacob.  Finally,  the  park  district,  gun-shy  be- 
cause several  suits  are  still  pending  against 
It.  began  tearing  down  all  jungle  gyms  and 
slides  over  «V4  ft.  high  and  carting  them  out 
of  the  city's  513  playgrounds.  "Accidents 
happen  no  matter  what  you  do. "  says  Park 
District  Treasurer  Jack  Matthews.  "In  the 
past,  when  Johnny  feU  off  the  swings,  the 
park  superintendent  took  him  to  the  hospi- 
tal, and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Now  the 
parks  are  inundated  with  suits." 

Such  cases  show  how  complex  and  chang- 
int  leg*l  doctrines  can  increase  the  risks 


faced  by  Insurance  companies  and  make 
those  risks  more  unpredictable.  But.  as  con- 
sumer advocates  point  out.  they  do  not  ex- 
plain the  full  story.  The  legal  doctrines  in 
question  have  been  evolving  for  many  years. 
The  rise  in  the  number  of  personal-Injury 
lawsuits  and  the  size  of  jury  awards  has  also 
been  gradual.  But  apart  from  medical  mal- 
practice insurance,  which  has  been  a  head- 
ache for  both  doctors  and  instirers  for  at 
least  a  decade,  it  Is  only  in  the  past  two 
years  that  liability  premiums  have  exploded 
and  policies  have  been  canceled  wholesale. 

What  happened?  Lawyers  and  consumer 
activists  charge  that  insurers  are  paying  the 
price— or,  rather,  trying  to  make  the  public 
pay  the  price— for  their  own  mismanage- 
ment and  bad  judgment.  Liability  insurance 
has  always  been  a  notoriously  cyclical  indus- 
try. Says  Robert  Hunter,  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Insurance  Consumer  Organization: 
"At  the  top  of  the  cycle  you  write  [policies 
for]  everybody,  no  matter  how  bad.  and  at 
the  bottom  you  cancel  everybody,  no  matter 
how  good.  It's  a  manic-depressive  cycle." 

Harsh  words,  but  again  containing  some 
truth.  In  the  best  of  times,  property  and 
casualty  insurers,  the  kind  that  issue  liabil- 
ity policies,  rarely  make  much  money  on  un- 
derwriting: the  premiums  collected  have  ex- 
ceeded claims  paid  in  only  two  of  the  past 
ten  years.  Most  of  their  profits  come  from 
investing  the  premiums  they  collect.  Five 
years  ago,  when  the  prime  rate,  keystone  of 
the  U.S.  interest-rate  structure,  hit  an  in- 
credible high  of  21V^%.  such  investments 
paid  off  very,  very  well. 

Insurers  grudgingly  concede  that  they 
went  all  out  to  attract  premium  income  that 
could  be  Invested  at  those  towering  interest 
rates.  They  wrote  liability  policies  that 
posed  a  high  risk  at  premiums  low  enough 
to  almost  guarantee  an  underwriting  loss; 
competitive  rate-cutting  slashed  some  pre- 
miums by  20%  or  more.  But  the  insurers 
never  got  the  bonanza  they  expected.  Un- 
derwriting losses  rose  faster  than  invest- 
ment income  grew  even  when  interest  rates 
were  at  their  peak. 

Then  the  bottom  fell  out.  Interest  rates 
began  tumbling  in  1981;  the  prime  is  now  at 
an  eight-year  low  of  9%.  Underwriting  losses 
ballooned.  Foreign  reinsurers— Lloyd's  of 
London  Is  the  biggest— that  indemnify  most 
American  casualty  companies  against  ex- 
traordinary losses,  cut  back  sharply  or  ran 
away  from  the  business  entirely,  leaving  the 
American  firms  to  shoulder  the  losses  alone. 
Finally,  In  1984  underwriting  losses  swal- 
lowed up  investment  income  entirely  and, 
according  to  industry  statistics,  property- 
casualty  insurers  suffered  an  overall  pretax 
loss  of  $3.8  billion.  It  was  the  first  red-ink 
figure  in  nine  years.  In  1985  the  pretax  loss 
increased  to  $5.5  billion.  Some  40  Uability 
insurers  have  become  insolvent  in  the  past 
two  years. 

Like  the  figures  on  jury  verdicts,  the  in- 
surers' profit-and-loss  statistics  are  in  sharp 
dispute.  Consumer  advocates  insist  that  if 
adjustments  are  made  for  some  quirks  in  in- 
surance accounting  (primarily  Involving  the 
treatment  of  taxes,  dividends  and  the  rising 
paper  value  of  investments),  the  industry 
made  a  net  profit  every  year.  The  Insurance 
Information  Institute,  Indeed,  has  acknowl- 
edged an  industry  profit  after  taxes  of  $1.7 
billion  last  year,  which  it  contends  still 
amounts  to  a  poor  return. 

The  National  Insurance  Consumer  Orga- 
nization maintains  that  the  true  figure  was 
$5  billion.  Olven  that,  the  Industry's  critics 
argue,  the  premium  increases  now  being 
posted   go   far   beyond   what   is   Justified. 


Sneers  Gerry  Spence,  a  famed  Wyoming 
trial  lawyer  (no  relation  to  Miami's  J3. 
Spence):  "What  the  insurance  oompaniei 
have  done  is  to  reverse  the  business  so  that 
the  public  at  large  Insures  the  insurance 
companies."  Consumerists  often  point  to 
the  Judgment  of  Wall  Street,  hardly  a  Na- 
derite  stronghold.  Stock  traders  bid  up  the 
price  of  property-casualty  insurance  shares 
an  average  of  about  50%  last  year,  in  the  ap- 
parent belief  that  the  industry  at  minimum 
is  on  its  way  back  to  solid  profitability. 

Well,  maybe.  But  that  road  to  recovery 
threatens,  at  least  for  the  moment,  to  crip- 
ple large  segments  of  the  U.S.  economy  and 
be  extremely  costly  for  every  policyholder, 
taxpayer  and  consumer.  Every  day  brings 
word  of  new  repercussions:  doctors  raising 
their  fees,  playgrounds  closing,  swimming 
meets  being  call-.-d  off,  transit  systems 
facing  financial  Jolts,  fraternities  having 
their  coverage  canceled,  oil-field  service 
companies  closing  down.  Amid  all  of  the  at- 
tendant finger  pointing,  a  serious  search  is 
under  way  for  some  solutions. 

Self-insurance  Is  a  strategy  that  many 
businesses,  professional  people  and  govern- 
ments are  exploring  (or,  more  often,  being 
forced  into).  But  the  experience  of  doctors 
indicates  it  is  no-  much  of  a  solution.  In  the 
mid-1970s.  d<x;tors  organized  a  number  of 
companies,  promptly  dubbed  'bedpan  mu- 
tuals."  to  write  malpractice  insurance  at 
lower  premiums.  But  several  of  the  bedpan 
mutuals  are  said  to  be  in  financial  trouble, 
and  as  a  group  they  too  are  raising  premi- 
ums rapidly.  Going  bare  is  an  act  of  des- 
peration: business  executives  and  profes- 
sionals who  are  operating  without  insurance 
almost  unanimously  voice  deep  worry  that  a 
single  big  lawsuit  could  wipe  them  out. 

As  might  be  expected,  many  are  seeking 
new  legislation  as  a  solution.  But  what  line 
should  it  take?  One  approach  is  called  tort 
reform,  which  involves  putting  limits  on 
damage  awards  in  malpractice,  negligence 
and  personal-injury  cases.  Advocates  insist 
that  this  will  allow  insurers  to  get  enough 
of  a  handle  on  their  potential  risks  to  make 
writing  liability  policies  a  predicUble  exer- 
cise rather  than  a  crapshoot.  The  leading 
Ideas: 

Put  limits  on  pain-and-suffering  awards 
and  punitive  damages.  Republican  Senator 
Mitch  McConnel  of  Kentucky  has  intro- 
duced a  congressional  bill  encouraging 
states  to  cap  pain-and-suffering  awards  at 
$100,000  and  to  require  that  punitive  dam- 
ages be  paid  to  a  court,  as  outright  fines  are, 
rather  than  to  a  plaintiff  and  his  or  her  at- 
torney. 

Establish  stricter  standards  for  proving 
who  really  bears  how  much  of  the  blame  for 
an  accident  or  injury.  Senator  John  Dan- 
forth,  a  Missouri  Republican,  is  sponsoring 
a  bill  that  would  set  uniform  federal  stand- 
ards in  product-liability  cases  to  replace  the 
present  morass  of  50  often  conflicting  sUte 
laws;  It  would  require  a  plaintiff  to  prove 
negligence  or  fault  by  the  manufacturer. 

Either  abolish  the  doctrine  of  joint  and 
several  liability  or  revise  It  along  the  lines  of 
a  proposition  that  Califomians  will  put  to  a 
vote  on  June  3.  The  proposition  would  make 
a  defendant's  share  of  any  pain-and-suffer- 
ing award  proportionate  tc  the  defendant's 
degree  of  blame;  a  defendant  found  to  bear 
25%  say.  of  the  responsibility  for  an  acci- 
dent or  injury  could  be  forced  to  pay  no 
more  than  25%  of  the  damages.  That  would 
be  more  equitable,  but  requiring  juries  to 
assess  proportionate  shares  of  fault  among 
several  defendants  would  add  to  the  com- 


plexity of  lawsuits  and  the  time  needed  to 
settle  them. 

Limit  contingency  fees,  so  that  lawyers 
would  have  less  incentive  to  seek  outsize 
damages  for  their  clients.  Several  states  are 
pondering  variations  on  a  California  law 
that  sets  up  a  sliding  scale  in  medical  mal- 
practice cases:  an  attorney  can  take  up  to 
40%  of  the  first  $50,000  of  a  judgment,  but 
that  share  dwindles  by  stages  to  only  10%  of 
any  amount  over  $200,000. 

Institute  some  sort  of  punishment,  per- 
haps a  fine,  for  attorneys  who  file  frivolous 
suits.  At  minimum,  reformers  often  urge 
adoption  of  the  European  system,  under 
which  the  loser  of  a  lawsuit  usually  pays  the 
winner's  court  costs. 

This  last  idea  has  yet  to  gain  much 
ground,  but  different  combinations  of  the 
others  are  being  advanced  in  several  states. 
The  National  Conference  of  SUte  Legisla- 
tures estimates  that  around  1.200  bills  have 
been  introduced  since  last  December  dealing 
with  the  insurance  crisis  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, and  most  contain  some  sort  of  tort 
reform.  On  the  federal  level,  besides  the  Mc- 
Connell  and  Danforth  proposals,  a  Reagan 
Administration  study  group  headed  by  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Richard  WlUard  Is 
expected  to  recommend  a  bill  limiting  pain- 
and-suffering  awards  and  punitive  damages; 
it  would  also  esUbllsh  tighter  standards  for 
gauging  fault  to  govern  suits  in  federal 
courts.  (Uncle  Sam  has  more  than  a  by- 
stander's Interest:  the  U.S.  was  a  defendant 
in  more  than  10,000  damage  suits  In  fiscal 
1985,  and  wound  up  paying  $200  million  to 
plaintiffs.) 

Some  600  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  descended  on 
Washington  last  week  to  lobby  for  the  Dan- 
forth bill,  which  besides  setting  national 
standards  for  product-liability  suits  would 
establish  a  new  procedure  for  speedy  out-of- 
court  settlement  of  claims  for  economic 
damages.  They  firat  gathered  at  the  Marri- 
ott Hotel  to  swap  horror  stories  and  pep 
talks.  Under  present  legal  rules,  "You're 
afraid  to  try  anything,  put  any  new  product 
on  the  market."  cried  Gust  Headbloom. 
president  of  Michigan's  Apex  Broach  &  Ma- 
chinery Co.  Peter  J.  Nord.  president  of 
Schauer  Manufacturing  Corp.  in  Ctnciiuiati, 
which  makes  battery-charging  machines, 
drew  loud  applause  by  declaring.  "There  are 
going  to  be  people  who  are  dumb  and  stupid 
and  screw  up  no  matter  what  we  do."  Ohio 
Democratic  Congressman  Thomas  Luken 
showed  up  to  cheer  on  the  manufacturers. 
Said  he:  "Probably  no  recent  Issue  has 
snowballed  so  quickly." 

After  eating  paper-bag  lunches,  the  manu- 
facturers boarded  buses  to  Capitol  Hill  to 
buttonhole  legislators  from  their  home 
states.  So  many  Mlchlganders  packed  into 
the  office  of  Democratic  Senator  Carl  Levin 
that  several  of  the  businessmen  had  to 
perch  on  upended  attache  cases.  Levin 
warned  them  that  "the  whole  spirit  of  Con- 
gress is  to  get  away  from  regulation,"  but 
promised  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  Dan- 
forth bill.  Plaintiffs'  attorneys,  needless  to 
say.  oppose  all  tort-reform  plans.  They  com- 
monly accuse  Insurers  of  creating  a  sense  of 
crisis  to  enact  laws  that  would  deny  just 
compensation  to  victims  of  malpractice  or 
injury.  More  troubling,  they  insist  that  all 
the  tort-reform  ideas  would  undermine  a 
fundamental  principle  of  democracy:  the 
Idea  that  any  citizen  should  have  unrestrict- 
ed access  to  the  courts  for  redress  of  any 
grievances  he  might  suffer.  Robert  Habush. 
president  of  the  Association  of  Trial  Law- 
yers, says  of  the  tort-reform  movement.  "In 


my  36  years  in  law,  this  Is  as  serious  a 
threat  to  the  civil  Justice  system  as  I  have 
ever  seen.  People  have  decided  there  Is 
going  to  be  a  hanging,  and  It  Is  just  a  ques- 
tion of  what  tree  and  what  rope." 

In  all  probability,  that  seriously  overstates 
the  case.  Present  and  former  trial  lawyers 
populate  state  legislatures  and  Congress  In 
numbers  large  enough  to  wield  formidable 
blocking  power.  There  is  a  question,  too,  of 
whether  the  courts  would  uphold  any  seri- 
ous tort  reforms  that  might  t>e  enacted.  One 
omen:  the  Cook  County,  111.,  circuit  court 
last  year  ruled  that  major  parts  of  a  newly 
enacted  law  stretching  out  damage  awards 
in  medical  malpractice  cases  violated  the  Il- 
linois constitution. 

The  alternative  legislative  approach  to 
the  Insurance  crisis  Is  tighter  regulation  of 
insurance  companies.  At  the  federal  level. 
trial  lawyers  and  consumer  advocates  are 
pressing  for  repeal  of  the  Insurance  Indus- 
try's exemption  from  antitrust  laws.  That 
exemption  allows  Insurers  to  share  informa- 
tion and  according  to  their  opponents, 
engage  in  collusive  premium-setting  policies 
that  would  be  Illegal  in  any  other  Industry. 
In  state  legislatures,  many  proposed  bills 
would  enlarge  the  authority  of  Insurance 
commissioners  to  block  arbitrary  policy  can- 
cellations and  gargantuan  premium  in- 
creases. The  Florida  department  of  insur- 
ance has  written  a  proposed  bill  that  would 
require  Insurers  to  disclose  what  discounts 
and  surcharges  they  apply  to  premium 
rates.  Without  that  information,  says  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  Bill  Gunter,  "the  rate 
itself  Is  meaningless."  He  adds.  "We  think 
Insurers  need  someone  to  l(x>k  over  their 
shoulder  and  keep  them  honest." 

One  mildly  encouraging  sign  is  that  a 
growing  number  of  legislators  seem  to  rec- 
ognize that,  just  as  the  crisis  has  no  single 
cause,  it  cannot  have  any  single  solution. 
They  are  proposing  various  combinations  of 
tighter  insurance  regulation  and  tort 
reform.  A  bill  on  the  verge  of  enactment  by 
the  MinnesoU  legislature  would  set  up 
"joint  underwriting  associations"  to  Issue  li- 
ability policies,  written  by  the  sUte.  to  cus- 
tomers who  could  not  get  commerical  insur- 
ance; any  losses  would  be  picked  up  jointly 
by  the  sUte's  insurers.  But  to  limit  those 
losses,  the  bill  also  would  restrict  punitive 
damages,  among  other  tort  reforms. 

Some  combination  of  measures  seems 
needed,  and  fast.  Anything  that  affects  mat- 
ters ranging  from  the  pace  of  oil  explora- 
tion to  the  availability  of  slides  In  Chicago 
playgrounds  must  be  taken  very  seriously. 
The  nation,  once  proud  of  Its  frontier  indi- 
vidualism, has  gradually  adopted  a  no-risk 
mentality  based  on  the  belief  that  if  any- 
thing bad  happens,  someone  should  be 
made  to  pay.  But  as  damage  awards  lose  any 
connection  to  actual  ciamages  and  insurance 
companies  flail  around  anxiously,  that 
someone  Is  turning  out  to  be  everyone. 

—By  George  J.  Church. 


AMERICAN  SECURITY  AND 
NARCOTERRORISM 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  In 
his  address  to  the  Nation,  Stinday, 
March  16.  President  Reagan  (»lled  at- 
tention to  the  threat  that  Nicaragua 
poses  to  democracies  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  He  appealed  for  substan- 
tial U.S.  aid  for  the  Contra  freedom 
fighters  against  the  CommunisMed 
Sandlnista  regime.  The  President 
noted  that  the  Sandinistas  threaten 


Caribbean  sealanes  that  carry  "almost 
half  our  foreign  trade,  more  than  half 
of  our  lmport«  of  crude  oil.  and  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  military  sup- 
plies we  would  have  to  send  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis."  The  President  also 
criticized  internal  repression,  terror-, 
ism,  and  drug  trafficking  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  showed  a  photograph  of  a 
high  placed  Nlcaraguan  military 
figure  helping  also  an  airplane  with 
drugs  bound  for  the  United  SUtes. 
Once  again  we  witness  the  link  be- 
tween terrorism  and  narcotics  traffick- 
ing with  narcodollars  being  used  to 
promote  terrorist  acts  in  our  backyard. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  March  11.  Oen. 
John  R.  Oalvln,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Southern  Command,  observed 
that  Cuba  has  trained  over  15,000 
Latin  Americans  in  techniques  to  sub- 
vert their  own  governments.  The  net 
result,  he  said.  Is  that  the  nature  of  in- 
surgency has  been  transformed  from  a 
"home  grown  revolt  for  popular  objec- 
tives to  a  well-coordinated  Internation- 
al Marxism  in  the  Caribbean  region." 
The  general  stated  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable body  of  evidence  "to  con- 
clude that  these  Cuban-trained  guer- 
rillas of  today  are  well  connected  to 
the  region's  financially  powerful  ille- 
gal drug  dealers," 

General  Oalvln  summed  up  his  point 
this  way: 

Drugs  are  a  serious  national  security  prob- 
lem for  Latin  Americans  and  the  U.8.  The 
links  between  drug  dealers  uid  insurgent 
groups  are  becoming  more  apparent.  The 
bond  needs  to  be  cut  before  this  practice 
spreads  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

As  part  of  the  budget  process,  the 
State  Department  intends  to  submit  a 
request  for  aid  with  the  goal  of  creat- 
ing more  effective  antlterrorlst  forces 
in  several  Latin  American  countries.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  this 
proposal  serious  consideration.  The 
trends  of  increasing  insurgency  and  in- 
creasing drug  trafficking  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. There  are  potentially  disastrous 
implications  for  democracies  in  the 
western  world. 

The  economies  of  most  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  are  fragile.  Most  of 
the  countries  are  heavily  burdened 
with  foreign  debt.  The  people  are  poor 
and  hard-woi-king,  for  the  most  part. 
It  is  extremely  important  to  them,  and 
to  us  as  Americans,  that  there  be  in- 
ternal stability  and  improvement  in 
their  living  standards.  These  goals  are 
not  possible  with  a  drug  traffic  that 
attacks  the  fibers  of  societies,  cripples 
productivity,  undermines  ethical  and 
moral  values,  defeats  educational 
goals,  and  squanders  human  resources. 
Neither  is  it  possible  with  a  drug  traf- 
fic that  feeds  insurgencies  and  bank- 
rolls terrorism  whether  large  or  small 
scale.  Wherever  there  is  narcotics  traf- 
ficking, crime  and  corruption  follow  in 
the  wake.  The  narcotics  addict  steals 
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or  maims  to  support  his  expensive 
habit  and  the  profits  from  drug  traf- 
ficking are  so  immense  and  so  tempt- 
ing that  law  enforcement  officials  are 
drawn  into  the  ominous  web.  Bribery— 
to  look  the  other  way— while  drugs  are 
zipping  in  and  out  is  rampant.  I  can 
think  of  no  other  single  thing  in  the 
realm  of  world  commerce  that  is  a 
greater  corrupting  influence  than 
drugs. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  to  return 
to  the  subject  of  Nicaragua.  As  long  as 
a  Marxist-Leninist  state  exists  in  Cen- 
tral America,  democracy  and  orderly 
economic  development  in  the  entire 
Caribbean  Basin  remain  in  jeopardy. 
The  Contra  forces  offer  the  best  hope 
of  thwarting  Communist  plans  to  con- 
solidate their  hold  on  Nicaragua  and 
extend  their  insidious  philosophy  else- 
where. With  U.S.  help,  the  Contras 
might  succeed;  without  U.S.  help  they 
probably  are  doomed. 

Colombia.  Peru,  and  Ecuador  have 
insurgencies  financed  in  part  by  drug 
traffic.  If  these  insurgencies  are  to  be 
kept  at  a  manageable  level,  their 
means  of  waging  war  and  terrorism 
must  be  contained.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  vigorous  programs  of  drug 
eradication  and  interdiction  and  inter- 
national cooperation  to  deny  trouble- 
makers the  tools  to  spread  misery  and 
jeopardize  the  freedom  of  others. 


CONGRESSWOMAN  LINDY 

BOGGS  OP  LOUISIANA,  RECIPI- 
ENT OP  THE  VETERANS  OF 
FOREIGN  WARS  CONGRES- 
SIONAL AWARD 

Bir.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
.colleagues  to  Congresswoman  Lindy 
BoGGS  of  Louisiana,  who  recently  re- 
ceived the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
23d  annual  Congressional  Award  on 
March  4.  1986. 

This  award,  the  highest  honor  given 
by  the  VFW,  recognizes  Members  of 
Congress  who  demonstrate  loyalty  to 
the  ideals  upon  which  America  was 
founded;  conviction  that  our  Nation 
should  have  a  strong  defense;  and 
compassion  for  those  men  and  women 
who  have  selflessly  given  themselves 
to  the  service  of  America.  The  recipi- 
ent must  have  the  respect  of  his  or  her 
colleagues  and  a  dedication  to  sound 
government. 

LmsT  Boccs  is  the  first  woman  in 
Congress  to  receive  this  prestigious 
award,  and  I  believe  she  is  eminently 
deserving  of  the  honor.  Since  she 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1973,  she  has  demonstrated  untiring 
efforts  on  behalf  of  America's  veter- 
ans. She  is  highly  regarded  in  Con- 
gress as  an  advocate  of  both  a  strong 
defense  and  fair  treatment  of  deserv- 
ing veterans.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies 
Subcommittee,  she  has  exercised  dili- 


gence, compassion,  and  understanding 
in  appropriating  fimds  for  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  re- 
marks from  the  March  4  award  cere- 
mony be  entered  into  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

"Keeping  the  Commitmewt" 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  Lindy  Boggs) 

Thank  you.  Commander-in-Chief  Staum, 
for  your  most  gracious  Introduction,  and  my 
thanks  also  to  Mr.  Cooper  T.  Holt.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Awards  and  Citations 
Committee  for  bestowing  upon  me  this 
great  and  distinguished  honor. 

We,  In  New  Orleans,  have  been  particular- 
ly privileged  since  this  is  the  second  time  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  New  Orleans  has 
received  this  special  recognition.  A  decade 
ago.  the  Hon.  Edward  Hebert  received  this 
award— a  tribute  to  his  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion to  our  Nation's  veterans  and  military 
personnel.  It  is  a  proud  moment  for  me  to 
share  this  tribute  with  a  member  who  so  to- 
tally devoted  his  time  and  concerns  to  those 
who  have  served  our  Nation  with  dignity 
and  honor. 

Throughout  the  more  than  200-year  histo- 
ry of  the  United  States,  nearly  38.3  million 
men  and  women  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  wartime— of  these,  over  one 
million  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  and  gave 
their  lives  in  "the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion". 

We  owe  these  brave  individuals  an  enor- 
mous debt  of  gratitude.  Lincoln  noted  this 
most  eloquently  in  his  famous  words: 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  trive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  Na- 
tion's wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow, 
and  his  orphan." 

Our  Nation  now  has  28.2  million  living 
veterans  and  54  million  survivors  and  de- 
pendents of  veterans.  These  groups  com- 
prise 35  %  of  the  U.S.  population.  These  vet- 
erans served  with  courage  and  valor  to  pre- 
serve the  rights,  privileges  and  freedoms  we 
enjoy  as  a  Nation— and  they  paid  the  price 
in  suffering  and  sacrifice.  How  can  we,  as  a 
Nation,  repay  this  great  debt?  We  can  repay 
by  forming  policies  which  reflect  concern, 
caring,  compassion  and  commitment  to  our 
veterans  and  their  dependents  by  providing 
tangile  benefits  and  services.  We  must 
remain  fair  and  Just  as  a  Nation  in  staying 
true  to  our  veterans  and  "Keeping  the  com- 
mitment". 

Perhaps  this  year,  more  than  any  other 
year,  we  need  a  fresh  reminder  of  this  re- 
sponsibility—this commitment.  Under  the 
pressure  of  rising  Federal  deficits,  our  veter- 
ans programs  and  medical  care  have  become 
the  target  for  budgetary  cutbacks.  The 
promises,  the  commitments,  the  pledges  of  a 
grateful  Nation  to  its  veterans  are  under 
attack. 

This  Is  a  time  of  rationale  and  reality,  but 
It  must  also  be  a  time  to  preserve  our  basic 
coDunitments  to  our  veterans.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  funds  the  Veterans  Administration,  I 
am  only  too  aware  of  these  problems. 

The  Veterans  Administration  Is  the  third 
largest  Federal  Agency  in  terms  of  employ- 
ment—it administers  bgneflts  to  82  million 
people— comprising  veterans,  their  depend- 


ents, and  survivors.  In  addition,  the  VJL  op- 
erates an  exemplary  health  care  system, 
which  Is  a  critical  component  of  our  entire 
Nation's  health  care  research  and  delivery 
system. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  stop  a 
moment  and  comment  on  some  of  the  mag- 
nificent benefits  and  accomplishments  of 
this  remarkable  health  care  system. 

For  almost  forty  years,  the  V.A.'s  Medical 
and  Prosthetic  Research  Program  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  V.A.'s  efforts 
toward  meeting  the  challenging  health  care 
needs  of  veterans.  V.A.  clinical  and  research 
investigators  have  contributed  not  only  to 
the  advancement  of  health  care  for  V.A.  pa- 
tients, but  to  patients  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  World.  The  medical 
and  scientific  community  has  paid  tribute  to 
the  work  of  many  V.A.  Investigators  with 
hosts  of  honors  and  awards  including  two 
Nobel  Prizes— Dr.  Rosalyn  S.  Yalow  at  the 
Bronx  V.A.  Medical  Center  and  Dr.  Andrew 
V.  Schally  at  my  own  New  Orleans  V.A. 
Medical  Center. 

The  V.A.  helped  to  develop  the  concept  of 
the  Cooperative  Study,  a  multl-hospltal 
study  with  a  common  protocol— a  unique  en- 
vironment fostering  research  aimed  at  im- 
proving patient  care.  Implementation  of 
these  studies  contributed  to  advances  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  chronic  schizo- 
phrenia, depression  and  mania,  hyperten- 
sion, alcoholism,  hepatitis-B  and  myocardial 
infarction.  In  addition,  the  V.A.  pioneered 
the  surgical  transplantation  of  kidneys  and 
livers,  using  chemical  agents  to  suppress  the 
rejection  of  transplanted  organs.  Other  out- 
standing examples  of  V.A.  research  are  the 
development  of  the  concept  of  the  CAT 
scan,  and  the  amazing  advances  in  prosthet- 
ics research  and  development— leading  to 
the  Improved  quality  of  life  for  impaired, 
disabled  and  handicapped  veterans— includ- 
ing the  use  of  robotics  In  spinal  cord  injury, 
and  the  unique  "Seattle  Foot"— which  won 
the  first  Presidential  Award  for  design  ex- 
cellence. 

Historically,  the  Congress  has  seen  fit, 
through  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions process,  to  protect  funding  for  this 
unique  medical  care  system,  and  to  prevent 
any  serious  Impact  by  the  budget  cninch.  In 
fact.  Congressional  commitments  have  led, 
time  after  time,  to  a  level  of  funding  above 
that  requested  by  the  V.A.  and  various  ad- 
ministrations. Despite  the  current  budget 
crisis,  I  am  confident  that  the  Congressional 
commitment  to  maintaining  a  high  quality 
of  V.A.  medical  care  will  remain  strong— but 
maintaining  that  high  quality  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing challenge.  Budgetary  restrictions 
are  escalating,  and  the  demands  of  the 
system  are  projected  to  Increase— particular- 
ly In  the  area  of  geriatric  care  because  of 
the  increasing  age  of  the  overall  veteran 
population.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware, 
it  Is  estimated  that  by  the  year  1990,  the 
aged  veteran  population  will  have  tripled— a 
collision  course  of  need  with  the  alms  of 
Oramm-Rudman. 

Reflecting  continuing  support  for  our  V.A. 
Programs,  Chairman  Boland  and  the  other 
members  of  the  HUD  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve  plan  to  seek  a  "current  serv- 
ices" level  for  the  V.A.  of  $26.5  billion— ap- 
proximately $664  million  more  than  re- 
quested by  the  V.A.  for  P.Y.  '87,  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  Is 
recommending  to  the  Budget  Committee 
$27.2  billion  for  function  level  700— $699 
million  above  the  Presidential  request.  In 
passing  along  this  request,  the  Committee 
noted  that,  in  response  to  the  desires  of  the 


House,  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  has 
enacted  provisions  In  reconciliation  hills  re- 
alizing savings  of  more  than  $2  billion.  The 
letter  ends  with  the  following,  which  sums 
up  the  feelings  of  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  our  veterans: 

"The  Committee  feels  the  cost  of  benefits 
and  services  to  veterans  Is  part  of  the  cost  of 
our  national  defense." 

Defending  America,  our  freedom  and  our 
national  interests  is  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's most  Important  responsibility. 
Throughout  our  history,  the  requirements 
for  an  effective  and  rational  defense  have 
changed  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
Faced  with  new  political  developments 
around  the  world,  we  cannot  afford  static 
thinking  about  our  Nation's  security. 

In  recent  years,  however,  consideration  of 
our  broad  strategic  alms  has  given  way  to  a 
preoccupation  with  military  8[>endlng.  The 
political  debate  in  Washington  has  centered 
less  on  defense  than  on  the  size  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  Instead  of  crafting  a  sound 
and  effective  security  strategy,  we  seem  to 
spend  most  of  our  time  haggling  over  per- 
centage Increases  in  the  defense  budget.  As 
Senator  Ooldwater  put  It,  "The  Department 
of  Defense  Is  preoccupied  with  chasing  after 
resources.  More  time  Is  spent  preparing 
plans  for  the  next  budget  than  for  the  next 
war." 

The  key  question  we  must  answer  today  is 
not  whether  we  are  spending  enough,  but 
whether  we  are  adding  enough  to  our  na- 
tional strength. 

We  cannot  spend  our  adversaries  into  sub- 
mission. Instead,  we  must  strengthen  our 
defense  at  a  measured  pace,  one  that  is  po- 
litically and  economically  sustainable.  Our 
goal  must  be  a  military  that  Is  more  capable 
and  not  merely  more  costly.  A  strong  na- 
tional defense  Is  comprised  of  three  things: 
a  capable  military,  a  strong  economy,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people  In 
their  government. 

Contributing  greatly  to  this  confidence  is 
the  V.P.W.'s  Program  for  young  people. 

I  am  overwhelmed  with  the  presence  of 
the  spirit  of  hope  when  I  listen  to  these  re- 
markable young  people  who  are  participants 
In  the  V.P.W.'s  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship Program.  Without  the  concept  and 
belief  in  the  spirit  of  America  residing  in 
our  young  people,  the  greatness  of  our 
Nation  would  soon  fade  away.  Eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  freedom— and  this  pro- 
gram focuses  the  attention  of  our  finest 
young  people  on  what  It  means  to  be  free— 
and  what  it  costs  to  maintain  that  freedom. 
We  must  never  take  our  hard-won  freedoms 
for  granted— that  would  be  an  affront  to 
every  veteran  who  has  placed  his  or  her  life 
on  the  line  to  protect  that  freedom.  The 
V.P.W.  and  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  are  to  be 
commended  on  the  39th  year  of  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  Scholarship  Program  and  for 
the  inclusion  of  a  scholarship  designation 
for  post  graduate  studies  in  government  as  a 
part  of  the  Congressional  Award. 

You  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
foster  initiatives  In  understanding  and  pro- 
moting our  freedoms  and  our  way  of  govern- 
ance In  programs  that  will  receive  more  at- 
tention In  the  next  eighteen  months  as  we 
prepare  to  observe  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  our  Constitution.  My  friend, 
Strom  Thurmond,  and  I  both  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution. 

Our  Constitution  Is  probably  the  most  re- 
markable, resilient  document  on  individual 
rights  and  freedoms  ever  written  by  man. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  the  Commls- 


slon's  Chairman,  recently  said  "The  Consti- 
tution Is  what  we  did  with  our  Independ- 
ence." 

What  happened  two  centuries  ago  in 
Philadelphia  is  critically  important  to  all  of 
us.  The  Pounders  framed  a  government 
equal  to  the  goals  of  the  Revolution:  a  gov- 
ernment whose  Just  powers  rest  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  This  represents 
the  greatest  leap  forward  for  freedom  in 
human  history.  Unfortunately,  that  story  Is 
largely  taken  for  granted.  As  Santayana  re- 
marked: "Those  who  cannot  remember  the 
past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it." 

If,  as  a  Nation,  we  were  better  aware  of 
how  the  Founders  built  this  constitutional 
democracy,  better  aware  of  the  kinds  of 
knowledge  we  need  to  safeguard  It.  the  pros- 
pects for  our  future  would  be  bright  Indeed. 
The  sad  reality  Is  that  many  Americans 
know  little  about  how  our  system  of  consti- 
tutional government  came  into  being  and 
operates  today. 

Americans— particularly  young  Americans, 
who  are  tomorrow's  leaders— should  be 
aware  of  the  creation  and  heritage  of  the 
Constitution.  Citizen  awareness,  not  only  of 
constitutional  righU  but  also  of  constitu- 
tional responsibilities,  is  necessary  for  all  of 
us  to  think  about,  prepare  for.  and  protect 
in  the  future. 

The  opportunity  that  the  approaching  Bi- 
centennial observance  presents  Is  unique.  It 
represents  our  best  chance  to  spawn  a  wide- 
spread renewal  of  commitment  to  the  civic 
virtue  that  our  founders  exemplified. 

The  mandate  of  the  Bicentennial  Conunls- 
sion  is  to  coordinate  and  stimulate  a  mean- 
ingful commemoration.  In  light  of  this  man- 
date, the  Commission,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  has  developed  an  ap- 
proach to  stimulate,  promote,  and  coordi- 
nate a  myriad  of  activities  through  which 
all  Americans  will  attain  a  greater  aware- 
ness, knowledge,  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  fundamental  charter  of  our 
democracy. 

WhUe  the  Commission  wishes  to  encour- 
age a  spirit  of  festivity,  ceremony  and  cele- 
bration, we  believe,  first  and  foremost,  that 
this  commemoration  should  be  an  educa- 
tional experience,  a  "cerebration"  as  well  as 
a  celebration,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Chief 
Justice. 

We  have  before  us  a  tremendous  opportu- 
nity to  educate  America's  citizens  about  the 
value  and  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
As  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said,  "If  a  nation 
expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free,  it  expects 
what  never  was  smd  never  will  be". 

The  Bicentennial  also  offers  us  a  unique 
opportunity  to  convey  to  the  world  the 
nature  of  this  system  which  has  for  so  long 
been  a  beacon  of  light.  The  more  widely  our 
constitutional  system  Is  understood  interna- 
tionally, the  more  likely  It  wUl  be  that  fires 
of  the  mind  will  be  lighted  in  other  people 
to  help  them  strive  to  achieve  a  system  of 
constitutional  liberty  in  their  own  lands- 
something  for  which  every  human  spirit 
yearns. 

American  veterans  have  long  played  an  es- 
sential role  In  the  development  and  preser- 
vation of  our  Constitution.  Twenty-two  of 
the  thirty-nine  signers  of  the  Constitution 
were  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Their  experiences  In  that  conflict  made 
them  deeply  conscious  of  the  need  for  a 
strong  central  government  that  would  pre- 
vail against  Its  enemies,  yet  one  that  would 
safeguard  the  Individual  liberties  for  which 
they  fought.  Their  solution  is  enshrined  in 
the  Constitution. 

Through  the  years,  veterans  have  fought 
and  died  In  defense  of  the  Conatltutlon. 


When  each  of  you  began  your  military  terv- 
ice,  you  swore  an  oath  to  support  and 
defend  the  Conatltutlon.  The  language  of 
that  oath  was  esUblished  by  the  Pint  Con- 
greaa  in  September  of  1789  and  it  has  re- 
mained unchanged  since. 

So,  I  am  confident  that  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  other  veterans  through- 
out the  Country  will  take  on  a  special  par- 
ticipation In  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  you  and  your  comrades  in  arms 
fought  to  preserve  and  defend.  Your  role 
can  be  that  of  a  teacher:  continuing  to  help 
young  people  understand  why  you  served 
your  country— to  preserve  our  freedom  and 
our  self-government.  If  the  V.F.W.  as  a  na- 
tional organization,  and  each  and  every  post 
across  the  country  get  Involved  in  the  Bicen- 
tennial. I  know  our  efforts  will  be  successful 
and  you  will  have  helped  to  shape  our 
future  and  to  maintain  the  promise  of 
America.  Thank  you. 


SOVIET  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
stand  today  to  speak  out  for  those 
who  are  currently  being  denied  the 
right  to  freely  express  their  own  views 
and  beliefs. 

Last  weekend  the  Soviet  Union  rec- 
ognized the  accomplishments  of 
women  as  they  commemorated  Inter- 
national Women's  Day  on  March  8. 
Unfortunately,  while  the  Soviets  were 
praising  the  accomplishments  of 
women,  one  very  brave  woman  sat  in 
prison  when  she  committed  no  crime 
except  her  desire  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  freely  practice  her 
religious  beliefs. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion Nadezhda  Pradkova,  who  exem- 
plifies the  Soviet  Union's  abysmal 
human  rights  record.  Nadezhda  is  a 
brilliantly  talented  and  brave  Soviet 
woman  who  has  been  subjected  to  re- 
peated physical  and  psychiatric  abuse 
and  even  Imprisoned  for  her  efforts  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Na- 
dezhda's  unfortunate  situation,  howev- 
er, is  just  one  example  of  the  terrible 
Injustice  sind  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  are  currently  over 
400,000  Soviet  Jews  who  are  awaiting 
I}ermission  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  1979,  there  has 
been  a  drastic  decline  in  the  number 
of  Soviet  Jews  who  have  been  allowed 
to  emigrate.  Last  year,  only  1,140 
Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate. 
This  Is  significantly  less  than  the 
51,320  who  emigrated  In  1979.  Refuse- 
nlks  and  prisoners  of  conscience  such 
as  Nadezhda  Pradkova,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  anti-Semitic  sanctions  includ- 
ing loss  of  jobs,  denial  of  medical 
treatment,  and  restrictions  on  educa- 
tion. 

Emigration  is  a  right  guaranteed  by 
International  law.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
a  slgnator  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights,  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights,  and  the  Helsinki  agree- 
mente.    We    must    Insist    that    these 
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agreements  be  enforced.  We  must  mo- 
bilize public  opinion  and  focus  Interna- 
tional attention  on  the  Soviet  Union's 
flagrant  violation  of  Individual  human 
rights.  The  Soviet  Union  must  be  per- 
suaded to  Improve  its  emigration  and 
human  rights  policies,  particularly 
those  concerning  Soviet  Jews.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  today  in  sup- 
port of  Soviet  Jews,  such  as  Nadezhda 
Fradkova,  who  are  seeking  their  rights 
to  emigrate. 


HAS  OUR  GOD  FAILED  US? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  receive 
many  suggestions  that  various  speech- 
es and  other  items  be  read  into  the 
Congressional  Record,  but  knowing 
the  per  page  cost.  I  seldom  do  it  for 
what  is  called  extraneous  material. 

However.  I  have  just  run  across  the 
text  of  a  sermon  of  February  2,  deliv- 
ered by  the  senior  minister  of  Broad 
Street  United  Methodist  Church. 
StatesvlUe,  NC.  When  I  finished  it,  I 
was  concerned  that  this  beautiful  and 
Inspiring  message  would  lift  the  spirits 
of  all  who  read  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  decided  to  share 
It  through  the  pages  of  the  Record— 
and  I  suspect  that  all  who  read  Dr. 
Robert  T.  Young's  sermon  will  under- 
stand my  decision.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Has  Oxth  God  Failed  Us? 

(By  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  T.  Young,  senior  minis- 
ter. Broad  Street  United  Methodist 
Church,  SUtesvllle.  NC) 
This  has  been,  for  all  of  us,  a  shocking, 
disturbing,  heavy,  painful,  and  traumatic 
week.  Since  Tuesday  morning  at  11:49:17,  we 
have  all  asked.  "Why?  What  happened? 
Could  it  have  been  avoided?  Was  it  worth 
it?"  Many,  many  questions  have  come  to  our 
hearts  and  minds  and  we  have  struggled, 
each  of  us,  individually  and  all  of  us  as  a 
nation  this  week  with  the  pain  and  the  trag- 
edy and  the  loss,  the  deaths  of  seven  of  our 
fellow  human  beings.  In  response  to  what 
happened  on  Tuesday  morning,  we  have  all 
kinds  of  outcries.  Everything  from  the  calm, 
studied,  careful  response  from  Mission  Con- 
trol saying,  "Obviously  a  major  malfunc- 
tion." and  then  Just  a  few  moments  later 
saying.  "The  vehicle  has  exploded."  Every- 
thing from  that  calm,  restrained  comment 
to  the  President's  wife's  comment  In  which 
she  cried  out,  "Oh.  my  God!  No!"  And  our 
response,  individually  and  collectively,  have 
fallen  all  along  the  spectrum  in  between. 

Congressman  Bill  Nelson,  who  was  on  the 
last  successful  Challenger  space  flight  early 
in  January,  said.  When  you  see  a  tragedy 
like  that,  your  mind  tells  you  one  thing,  but 
your  heart  tells  you  something  else." 

Or.  It's  like  the  fifteen  year  old  girl  who 
babysat  for  the  McAuliffes  said,  "I  thought 
it  was  aU  really  unfair.  There  tiad  been  so 
many  other  launches  before  they  went  up 
without  any  incident  at  all." 

A  science  teacher  in  Yarmouth,  Idalne,  re- 
acted. "God,  this  is  awful.  This  is  the  worst 
thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life." 


The  1300  Concord,  NH  high  school  stu- 
dents were  watching  and  cheering  and  cele- 
brating. You  saw  them— party  hats  and 
blow-outs.  The  principal  said.  "We  were  re- 
joicing, exalting  in  the  liftoff.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden,  it  stopped."  One  of  the  students  sit- 
ting in  the  auditorium  said,  "This  can't  be 
real  ...  we  can't  be  watching  this. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  responses 
though  was  in  Cheyenne.  Wyoming,  where 
Michael  Pearson,  who  was  one  of  the  100 
final  teachers  in  the  competition  for  this 
spot  on  the  Challenger,  shared  the  tragedy 
with  450  high  school  students  in  the  school 
auditoritmi  and  then  went  home.  When  he 
got  home,  he  found  a  note  from  his  students 
on  his  door,  "E>ear  Mr.  Pearson.  We  know 
how  badly  you  feel.  Please  don't  cry.  If  you 
feel  you  need  to  talk  to  someone,  come  to 
us." 

President  Reagan,  my  friends,  in  my  opin- 
ion, this  week  was  at  his  very  finest.  To  the 
families,  he  said  we  aU  mourn  the  loss  of 
"seven  heroes,"— and  "we  mourn  as  a  nation 
together  ...  we  cannot  bear  as  you  do  the 
full  impact  of  this  tragedy.  But  we  do  feel 
the  loss  and  we're  thinking  about  you  .  .  . 
Your  loved  ones  were  daring  and  brave  and 
they  had  that  special  grace,  that  special 
spirit,  that  says,  'Give  me  a  challenge  and 
I'll  meet  it  with  Joy.' "  To  the  school  chil- 
dren, he  said.  "I  know  it's  hard  to  under- 
stand" and  to  all  you  young  people  and  chil- 
dren here  today,  "but  sometimes  painful 
things  like  this  happen.  It's  all  part  of  ex- 
ploration and  discovery  .  .  ." 

Then  on  Friday  in  Houston  at  the  Memo- 
rial Service  there.  President  Reagan  spoke 
to  us  and  for  U£  when  he  said,  "Sometimes, 
when  we  reach  for  the  stars,  we  fall  short. 
But  we  must  pick  ourselves  up  again  and 
press  on  despite  the  pain.  Across  America, 
we  are  reaching  out,  holding  hands,  finding 
comfort  in  one  another."  And  then  these 
beautiful  words,  'Perhaps  we  can  find  the 
strength  to  bear  our  sorrow  and  the  courage 
to  look  for  our  hope.  The  seven  were  astro- 
nauts, and  their  dream  lives  on  .  .  .  through 
the  pain,  our  hearts  have  been  opened  to  a 
profound  truth— the  future  is  not  free,  the 
story  of  all  human  progress  is  one  of  a 
struggle  against  all  human  odds  .  .  .  our 
seven  star  voyagers  .  .  .  answered  a  call 
beyond  duty,  gave  more  than  was  expected 
or  required,  and  gave  it  with  little  thought 
of  reward." 

We  all  had  a  hard  time  believing  that  it 
happened  this  week.  I  am  sure  aU  of  us  at 
one  point  or  another  as  we  watched  the 
replay  on  television  thought,  "Well,  it's  just 
a  movie"  or  "It's  Just  a  simulation."  But  I 
want  to  share  with  you  this  morning  some 
truths  I  think  this  terrible,  terrible  tragedy 
brought  to  the  forefront  and  laid  before  us 
aU. 

Truth  one:  It  is  good  to  live  in  a  country 
where  this  kind  of  experience  can  be  shared 
the  way  this  one  was,  namely,  openly  and 
freely.  For  all  of  us  to  see  our  success  and 
our  failure,  to  see  the  "spark  of  divinity"  in 
us  and  to  see  the  fullness  of  our  humanity, 
to  see  our  limitless  reaching  and  our  bound- 
ed limitations.  Today,  in  regard  to  this 
tragic  moment  In  our  history,  I  say  to  you  I 
am  proud  to  be  an  American.  Surely.  I  know 
and  you  do,  too,  that  there  are  many,  many 
other  causes  for  which  we  could  use  the  1.2 
billion  dollars  that  went  up  in  smoke  and 
exploded  in  that  moment.  We  could  feed 
the  hungry  and  we  could  clothe  the  naked 
and  we  could  make  sick  people  well  and  we 
could  provide  shelter  for  millions  of  people. 
But  right  now,  we  simply  want  to  respond  as 
a  people,  as  Americans,  as  human  beings,  to 
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personal  tragedy.  And,  I  am  proud  of  the 
beautiful,  loving,  sharing,  caring  ways  our 
nation  has  reached  out  and  touched  and 
held  one  another's  hands. 

Truth  two:  It  is  good  to  live  In  a  country 
where  the  church,  where  religion,  where  our 
Christian  faith  can  be  looked  to  for  guid- 
ance and  support  and  strength,  and  for 
hope  for  the  future.  We  saw  this  In  many 
services,  many  places  all  across  the  country. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Services  in  Concord. 
NH,  the  Memorial  Service  at  A  A  T.  State 
University  in  Greensboro,  the  Memorial 
Service  in  Houston,  other  prayer  and  memo- 
rial services  all  across  the  country,  and  the 
personal  prayers  that  were  made  by  school 
children,  high  school  students,  teachers, 
parents  and  neighbors,  friends,  mates,  loved 
ones,  and  people  like  you  and  me.  I  am 
thankful  that  we  can  let  our  faith  and  the 
church  come  to  our  aid  and  comfort  at  a 
time  like  this. 

Truth  three:  Life  is  precarious.  Life  is  un- 
predictable. Life  is  precious  and  valuable.  It 
is  irreplaceable.  I  say  to  you,  not  in  a  maud- 
lin or  remorseful  mood,  but  to  say  to  you 
simply  as  a  truth,  that  we  have  no  promise 
of  anything  beyond  this  present  moment. 
I'm  reminded  of  that  as  I  recall  the  way  the 
late  Vice-President  Alben  Barkley.  who  was 
vice-president  under  Harry  Truman,  died. 
Some  of  you  will  remember.  He  was  speak- 
ing to  a  church  group  in  Kentucky,  his 
home  state.  He  had  Just  quoted  a  passage  of 
Scripture  which  is  beautiful,  "I  would 
rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  House  of  my 
God  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wicked- 
ness .  .  ."  and  dropped  dead.  I'm  reminded 
of  how  former  U.N.  Ambassador  Adlai  Ste- 
venson died.  Walking  across  the  street  In 
London,  he  died  before  he  reached  the 
other  side.  It  was  awful  and  awesome  to  me 
as  I  watched  the  first  replay  of  this  launch. 
I  found  myself  sitting  there  knowing  that  it 
was  going  to  explode  in  seventy-four  sec- 
onds, thinking,  second  by  second,  they  have 
only  fifteen  seconds  more,  twelve,  ten  .  .  . 
and  the  horror  of  it!  Life  is  precarious.  It  is 
very  fragile.  All  of  us  live  only  one  heart- 
beat at  a  time.  Life  is,  as  the  bumper  sticker 
I  saw  on  the  back  of  a  young  woman's  car, 
"Life  is  fragile.  Handle  with  care." 

Truth  four:  Life  involves  risk.  The  seven 
astronauts  were  daring.  They  risked.  They 
risked  everything  and  they  knew  that!  They 
aU  knew  that.  I  saw  several  of  them  inter- 
viewed and  they  aU  acknowledged  without 
any  hesitation,  we  know  "that  something 
could  go  wrong  .  .  ."  They  were  doing  what 
they  wanted  to  do.  The  risks  were  well- 
known  and  accepted  and  they  faced  them 
and  they  knew  them.  I  believe,  my  friends, 
if  we  are  going  to  live  the  abundant  life  that 
Christ  wants  us  to  live  and  Christ  came  to 
give  us,  there  is  risk  involved.  Life,  if  it  Is 
full,  involves  risks  and  daring  and  venture 
at  some  time  or  other  for  every  one  of  us. 

Truth  five:  Death  is  a  reality  for  us— for 
all  of  us.  Granted,  none  of  us  has  ever  seen 
death  as  vividly  or  dramatically  or  with  the 
experience  of  total  annihilation  that  we  all 
experienced  for  these  seven  persons  this 
week.  This,  indeed,  is  the  most  traumatic 
death  our  nation  has  experienced  since  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy  in  1963.  Then, 
and  now.  we  are  reminded  that  death  is  not 
only  universal.  It  Is  also  very  personal.  It  not 
only  strikes  at  people  whom  we  do  not  know 
and  are  distant  from  us,  it  also  strikes  at 
people  very  close  and  very  real  to  us. 

For  those  of  us  of  the  Christian  faith, 
there  Is  more.  It's  not  like  I  heard  a  young 
male  psychologist  trying  to  explain  and  re- 
spond to  some  questions  of  some  young  chil- 


dren on  television  one  moment  this  week. 
One  of  the  little  boys  asked  him,  "Where 
are  the  astronauts  now?"  A  pretty  signifi- 
cant question,  huh?  The  psychologist's  re- 
ponse  was,  "They  are  no  more.  They  are 
gone."  My  friends,  psychologically  and  spir- 
itually, I  felt  like  I  could  wring  his  neck! 
Either  psychologically  and  spiritually  there 
Is  much  more  that  can  be  said.  We  know 
they  won't  come  back  from  outer  space.  We 
know  they  won't  land  and  be  seen  physical- 
ly again.  But.  there  is  more  than  that.  Their 
dreams  will  live  on.  The  goals  they  had  in 
life  will  live  on.  The  teaching  plans  that 
Christa  McAuliffe  laid  out  will  be  Uught 
and  my  bet  is  that  they  will  be  Uught  more 
effectively  and  have  more  of  an  Impact  now 
than  they  would  have  had  she  lived.  They 
also  will  live  again,  one  day,  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God. 

Truth  six:  We  are  called,  I  believe,  to 
Invest  ourselves  in  something  larger  than 
ourselves,  something  worth  living  and  dying 
for,  something  that  will  live  on  after  we 
have  died,  something  that  makes  the  world 
a  little  bit  better  because  we  have  lived.  I  re- 
member one  of  the  most  powerful  lines  that 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  ever  uttered.  He 
said,  "The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
person  is  not  to  die.  Dying  is  not  the  worst 
thing  that  can  happen  to  anyone.  The  worst 
thing  that  can  happen  to  anyone  is  not  to 
believe  in  anything  worth  dying  for."  Or, 
it's  like  a  young  doctor,  Bod  Parkerson,  who 
did  his  undergraduate  work  at  Duke,  his 
medical  school  work  at  Duke,  his  residency 
at  Duke,  and  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  Ghana 
to  be  a  missionary  there  for  three  years. 
This  young  man  could  be  making  for  the 
next  three  years,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars  in  medical  practice  in  this  coun- 
try. But  he  said,  "I  want  to  go  and  serve.  I 
want  to  bring  medical  help  to  people  who  do 
not  have  any."  Or,  it's  like  ChrisU  McAu- 
liffe left  us  with  her  life,  her  words  and  her 
inspiration,  when  she  said,  "Go  for  it.  Go 
ahead  and  push  for  something."  We'll  see 
those  words  on  banners  and  posters  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  "Go  for  it.  Go  ahead  and 
push  lor  something."  Invest  your  life  in 
something  that  Is  greater  than  you. 

That's  why  Jesus  said,  "What  does  it 
profit  anyone  if  you  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  your  life?"  What  he  was  really 
saying  was,  "Invest  your  life  for  something 
or  someone  or  some  cause  that  is  greater 
than  you."  Find  your  soul  in  that  experi- 
ence and  find  the  souls  and  the  well-being 
of  other  persons  around  you. 

Some  truths  that  I  think  have  become 
very  clear  this  week. 

But,  I  come  now  to  the  basic  question  of 
this  sermon.  "Has  our  God  failed  us  this 
week?"  I  want  to  answer  that  in  two  ways: 
Yes.  And  no. 

Has  our  God  failed  us?  One  answer.  I  be- 
lieve, is  "Yes."  The  god  that  we  have  made 
out  of  technology  and  space  exploration  and 
the  advance  of  science  has  failed  us.  One 
writer  to  the  Charlotte  Observer  this  week 
noted.  "The  accident  of  this  spaceship  Is  a 
message  from  God  as  to  the  limit  of  tech- 
nology." My  friends,  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
Is  absolute  bull!  This  accident  which  hap- 
pened on  Tuesday  is  no  message  from  God 
about  anything!  God  did  not  cause  that  acci- 
dent. God  did  not  will  it  to  happen.  God  did 
not  want  it  to  happen  and  It  was  not  God's 
will  that  it  did  happen.  The  Tower  of  Babel 
story  was  read  this  morning  because  I  think 
that  story  is  relevant.  A  lot  of  people  think 
"Oh.  we  are  doing  too  much.  We  shouldn't 
be  doing  this.  We  shouldn't  be  going  into 
outer  space."  Well,  they  said  that  about  the 


automobile,  they  said  It  about  ships  and 
boats  and  planes.  But  the  Tower  of  Babel 
story  tells  us  that  God  did  not  come  down 
and  scatter  the  people  because  he  did  not 
want  them  to  build  and  build  and  build.  He 
simply  did  not  want  them  setting  them- 
selves or  their  handiwork  up  as  their  god. 
That  was  the  cause  of  God's  visitation. 

Our  god  of  technology  has  failed  because 
it  is  human.  It  has  failed  before.  It  has 
failed  now.  It  will  fall  again.  Does  this  mean 
that  God  does  not  want  us  to  explore,  to 
venture,  or  to  move  out  beyond  where  we 
are  now  in  any  way  whatsoever?  I  do  not 
think  so.  We  are  simply  warned  In  God's 
word,  over  and  over,  not  to  make  technology 
or  science  or  any  other  human  venture  our 
god.  There  is  one  God  and  this  God  and 
God  only  will  I  serve.  That's  the  message. 

As  science  writer  Robert  Silverberg  tells 
us.  "Perfect  is  not  possible  with  technolo- 
gy." We  do  try  and  try  and  we  will  try  again. 
But,  we  are  to  make  no  gods  of  science  and 
technology. 

Has  our  God  failed  us?  My  friends,  I  want 
to  tell  you  this  morning  all  I  can  tell  you 
and  that  is,  I  believe,  "No,  our  God  has  not 
failed  us."  The  God  of  creation,  the  God  of 
stars  and  space  and  planets,  of  spaceships 
and  astronauts  and  teachers  and  school  chil- 
dren and  heart-broken  husbands  and  wives 
and  children,  the  God  of  Jesus  the  Christ, 
the  Christ  of  the  cross,  lives  on,  loves  on, 
and  conquers  all.  For  you  and  for  me.  That's 
the  word  from  Deuteronomy  33.  "There  Is 
none  like  God  .  .  .  who  rides  through  the 
heavens  to  your  help,  and  in  his  majesty 
rides  through  the  skies.  The  eternal  God  is 
your  dwelling  place,  and  underneath  are  the 
everlasting  arms." 

The  fiiuU  word  I  have  for  us  this  morning, 
my  friends,  is  this.  What  happened  this 
week  means  that  someone  has  died  for  us— 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  seven  someones  died  for 
you  and  me— to  make  life  a  little  better  and 
a  little  more  meaningful  for  us  and  for  all  to 
come.  They  died  for  us.  But,  what  I  really 
want  to  say,  in  the  name  of  Christ  this 
morning.  Is  that  someone  else,  namely, 
Jesus  the  Christ,  died  for  them  and  also 
died  for  you  and  me.  He,  too.  died  a  tragic, 
terrible  death.  He  said,  "I  Uve  and  whoever 
lives  and  believes  in  me  will  never,  ever  die." 

Jesus,  In  one  place  in  the  New  Testament, 
tells  us  how  precious  and  how  valuable  each 
of  us  is  to  God.  "Even  the  hairs  of  your 
head  are  numbered  .  .  .  and  not  even  a  spar- 
row falls  to  the  earth  but  God  knows"  and 
God  cares.  That  is  the  Gospel  and  that  is 
the  word  for  you  and  me  today.  "His  eye  is 
on  the  sparrow  and  I  know  He  watches 
me  .  .  ." 

"Underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms." 

Our  God  has  not  failed— not  failed  our 
seven  heroes— or  you  or  me.  God  is  with  us. 
Now  and  forever.  Amen. 


THE  EXPANDING  PATTERN  OP 
SOVIET  SALT  VIOLA-nONS 
CONPIRMS  BREAKOUT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  "White  Paper"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  following 
which  I  will  offer  some  comment. 

The  ACDA  "White  Paper"  is  enti- 
tled "Soviet  Noncompliance,"  and  it 
reveals  an  expanding  pattern  of  Soviet 
violations  of  Strategic  Anns  Limita- 
tion Treaties. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SOVIR  NonCOMPLIAXCS 
rOBXWOKS 

Today,  many  people  harbor  a  deep  con- 
cern over  the  Soviet  Union's  cheating  on  the 
arms  control  commitments  it  has  willfully 
undertaken.  Soviet  violations  and  probable 
violations— as  elaborated  in  this  report — en- 
danger the  future  viability  of  the  arms  con- 
trol process,  since  compliance  cannot  be  uni- 
lateral. For  one  side  (the  United  Sutes)  to 
adhere  and  for  the  other  side  (the  Soviet 
Union)  not  to  adhere  does  not  constitute 
real  arms  control  at  all.  Rather  It  consti- 
tutes a  dangerous  form  of  unilateral  disar- 
mament In  the  guise  of  bilateral  arms  con- 
trol. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  not  long  sustain- 
able. If  arms  control  Is  to  have  meaning— if 
it  Is  truly  to  contribute  to  national  security 
and  to  global  and  regional  stability— all  par- 
ties must  fully  comply  with  the  agreements 
they  make.  While  we  are  scrupulously  com- 
plying with  all  our  obligations,  we  must  also 
be  forthright  where  the  SovieU  do  not 
comply.  To  be  serious  about  arms  control  Is 
to  be  serious  about  compliance. 

The  United  States  Government  has  con- 
cluded >  that  the  USSR  has  violated  lU  legal 
obligation  under  or  political  commitment  to: 
The  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  and  Interim 
Agreement:  the  SALT  II  Treaty:  the 
Geneva  Protocal  on  Chemical  Weapons  as  It 
reflects  the  rules  of  customary  international 
law,  the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons  Con- 
vention: the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty;  and 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  concluded  that  It  is  likely  that  the 
USSR  has  violated  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  Furthermore,  the  United  SUtes 
Government  is  concerned  about  the  Soviet 
Union's  ABM  and  ABM-related  actions 
which  suggest  that  the  USSR  may  be  pre- 
paring an  ABM  defense  of  iU  national  terri- 
tory. 

While  we  remain  concerned  about  Soviet 
violations  of  Basket  I  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  and  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  there 
Is  no  unambiguous  evidence  of  new  1986 
Soviet  violations  of  these  two  treaties.  With 
regard  to  the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention,  or  the  Geneva  Protocol  on 
Chemical  Weapons,  there  also  Is  no  clear 
evidence  of  new  1985  Soviet  lethal  attacks 
that  meets  our  strict  standards  of  evidence. 
However,  the  Soviets  clearly  remain  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention. 

The  apparent  removal  of  88-16  equip- 
ment from  Plesetsk  during  1985  changes  the 
status  of  the  SS-16  which  had  previously 
been  Judged  to  have  been  probably  deployed 
at  Plesetsk  In  probable  violation  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  legal  obligation  and  political 
commitment. 

Nevertheless,  the  President's  Report  to 
the  Congress  on  Soviet  Noncompliance 
With  Arms  Control  AgreemenU,  December 
23.  1985.  sUtes: 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  thus  far  not  pro- 
vided explanations  sufficient  to  alleviate 


'The  PrMident'a  Report  to  the  Concr««  on 
Soviet  Non-compllwice  with  Artni  Control  Asree- 
menu.  January  23,  1»«4.  The  Pre»ld«nl  i  UnclSMl- 
fled  Report  to  the  Consreii  on  Soviet  Noncompll- 
tnce  with  Anni  Control  Afreement*.  Fybruary  1, 
1066,  and  The  Presldent't  OndiMlhed  Report  to 
the  Consreai  on  Soviet  NonoompUanoe  with  Anns 
Agreementc  Oeoember  U,  1M6. 
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our  concerns  on  these  Issues,  nor  has  the 
Soviet  Union  taken  actions  needed  to  cor- 
rect existing  violations.  Instead,  they  have 
continued  to  assert  that  they  are  in  com- 
plete compliance  with  their  arms  control  ob- 
Ucations  and  commitments." 

The  VS.  Oovemment  has  determined 
that  the  Soviets  have  violated  their  conunlt- 
ments  In  nine  cases  and  probably  violated 
them  In  others.  The  following  Is  an  abbrevi- 
ated summary  of  the  findings.  Specific  and 
precise  findings  on  each  Issue,  with  explana- 
tions, are  contained  In  the  report  text. 

ISSUXS  AMD  PlMDIKGS 

ABM  Treaty 

1.  Krasnoyarsk  Radar  Violation. 

2.  Mobility  of  ABM  System  Components: 
Potential  violation. 

3.  Concurrent  Testing  of  ABM  and  Air  De- 
fense Components:  Probable  violation. 

4.  ABM  Capabilities  of  Modem  SAM  Sys- 
tems: Evidence  insufficient  to  assess/ambig- 
uous. 

5.  Rapid  Reload  of  ABM  Launchers:  Am- 
biguous/serious concern. 

6.  ABM  Territorial  Defense:  May  be  pre- 
paring prohibited  defense. 

SALT  II  Treaty 
1. 88-25  ICBM:  VlolaUon. 

2.  Strategic  Nuclear  Delivery  Vehicle 
Limits:  VloUtion. 

3.  SS-16  ICBM  Deployment:  Probable  vio- 
lation/Indications of  removal. 

4.  Backfire  Bomber  Intercontinental  Op- 
erating Capability:  Inconsistent  with  politi- 
cal commitment. 

5.  Backfire  Bomber  Production  Rate:  Am- 
biguous/slightly above  30  until  1984/de- 
creased  to  slightly  below  30  since  then. 

6.  Encryption  of  Ballistic  Missile  Teleme- 
try: Violation. 

7.  Concealment  of  the  Association  Be- 
tween an  ICBM  and  Its  launcher:  Violation. 

SALT  I  Interim  Agreement:  Use  of  "Re- 
maining Facilities"  at  Former  SS-7  Sites: 
VloUtion. 

Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention 
and  1925  Geneva  Protocol:  Chemical,  Bio- 
logical and  Toxin  Weapons:  Violation. 

Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty:  Underground 
Nuclear  Test  Venting:  Violation. 

Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty:  Nuclear  Test- 
ing and  the  150  Klloton  Limit:  Likely  viola- 
tion. 

Helsinki  Final  Act:  Notification  of  Mili- 
tary Exercises:  Violation. 

While  these  violations  constitute  a  most 
disturbing  pattern  of  Soviet  behavior,'  the 
Soviets  have  adhered  to  many  If  not  most 
provisions  of  the  treaties  to  which  they  are 
a  Party.  However,  selective  compliance  Is 
not  enough.  Parties  to  agreements  are  re- 
quired to  honor  all  obligations  and  commit- 
ments. 

Many  Soviet  violations  can  still  be  reme- 
died. We  hope  they  are.  Over  the  past  sever- 
al years,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  has  nei- 
ther provided  satisfactory  explanations  nor 
undertaken  corrective  actions  which  would 
bring  them  into  full  compliance  with  their 
solemn  arms  control  obligations. 

The  United  SUtes  will  continue  diplomat- 
ic efforts  to  have  the  Soviet  Union  correct 


'  Soviet  practices  were  ilao  studied  in  >  report  to 
the  Preildeiit  by  the  Oeneral  Adviiory  Committee 
OD  Arms  Control,  an  Independent  Presidential  advi- 
■ory  oommlttee.  Tliat  study  also  concluded  that  the 
Sovleta  had  violated  many  arms  control  obliaatlona. 
(Report  to  the  President  by  the  Ueneral  Advisory 
Committee  on  Arms  Control,  "A  Quarter  Century 
of  Soviet  Compliance  Practices  Under  Arms  Con- 
trol Commitments:  19&0-83  (Summary)."  October 
1S84.) 


these  problems.  We  have  vigorously  pressed, 
and  wUl  continue  to  press,  compliance  Issues 
with  the  Soviets.  This  is  done  in  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission,  the  Nuclear 
and  Space  Talks,  and  through  other  diplo- 
matic channels. 

We  will  continue  to  try  to  negotiate  new 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union,  even  if 
they  are  violating  existing  ones,  for  several 
reasons: 

First,  we  are  continuing  to  press  the 
Soviet  Union  for  clarifications,  explanations 
and  corrective  action,  and  have  made  clear 
that  we  wUl  consider  proportionate  and  ap- 
propriate action  in  response  to  Soviet  non- 
compliance. 

Second,  the  U.S.  believes  that  equitable 
arms  reduction  agreements  with  provisions 
that  are  effectively  verifiable  will,  if  com- 
plied with,  enhance  stability  and  security. 
New  arms  control  agreements,  if  soundly 
formulated  and  adhered  to,  can  serve  U.S. 
interests.  We  should  not  abandon  efforts  to 
achieve  agreements  that  can  Increase  U.S. 
and  Allied  security  and  reduce  the  risk  of 
war,  provided  that  such  agreements  are  ef- 
fective and  verifiable. 

Third,  negotiating  with  the  Soviets  does 
not  in  any  way  condone  or  ignore  past 
Soviet  behavior.  Continuing  to  negotiate 
can  give  us  leverage  and  is  another  way  to 
try  to  get  the  Soviets  to  abide  by  existing 
agreements. 

Compliance  is  an  issue  of  widespread  con- 
cern throughout  the  U.S.  Government,  in 
the  legislative  as  well  as  executive  branches 
and  among  tliose  of  all  political  persuasions. 
It  is  a  truly  bipartisan  issue.  A  group  of 
leading  Democratic  Congressmen  has,  for 
example,  written  the  Soviet  leader  of  its 
concerns  over  Soviet  violations.  >  They 
stated  "that  adherence  to  existing  treaties  is 
a  necessity  in  order  for  future  agreements 
to  be  possible." 

Given  the  importance  of  the  compliance 
Issue  and  the  technical  nature  of  much  of 
the  material  which  has  been  written  about 
It,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  prepared  this  unclassified 
report.  It  spells  out  the  obligations  and  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  major  arms 
control  commitments,  and  where  and  how 
the  U.S.  Government  has  determined  that 
the  USSR  is  in  violation.  In  some  cases 
where  concerns  have  been  raised  over  Soviet 
adherence  to  specific  provisions  we  studied 
the  Issue  and  have  not  found  the  Soviets  in 
violation,  as  had  been  feared. 

Of  course,  since  this  report  Is  unclassified, 
much  of  the  evidence  presented  In  the  ex- 
tensive classified  Presidential  reports  to  the 
Congress  cannot  be  presented  here.  We 
have  tried  to  minimize  the  possible  distor- 
tions and  gaps  in  the  evidence  that  result 
from  the  restrictions  of  classification  and 
the  need  to  protect  the  sources  and  methods 
of  our  verification  capabilities.  Moreover, 
the  report  makes  clear  that  not  all  Soviet 
violations  and  probable  violations  are  of 
equal  severity,  clarity,  or  impact.  Indeed, 
while  some  of  the  individual  violations  have 
serious  military  significance  others  do  not. 
Nonetheless,  a  continuing  pattern  of  Soviet 
violations  cannot  help  but  have  a  long-term 
Impact  upon  our  national  security. 

In  addition,  any  violation  Inherently  car- 
ries serious  implications  for  arms  control. 
The  integrity  of  the  system  and  sanctity  of 
a  nation's  commitments  are  critical.  So  we 
dare  not  ignore  even  small  Soviet  violations 


■Letter  by  Cons.  Asptn.  Cons.  Solars,  et  al.  to 
Mikhail  Oorbachev.  Oeneral  Secretary,  USSR, 
dated  March  30,  1B86. 


much  leas  large  ones.  Regardless  of  their 
particular  military  significance,  violations 
Jeopardize  the  process  and  framewoi^  par- 
ticularly where  there  is  a  pattern  of  behav- 
ior. Failure  to  respond  appropriately  might 
lead  the  Soviets  to  think  that  they  can  vio- 
late their  commitments  with  impunity. 

Compliance  is  everybody's  business.  The 
universal  Importance  of  full  compliance  was 
recently  recognized  by  the  United  Nations. 
On  December  12.  1985,  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly passed  by  a  vote  of  131-0  (with  16  ab- 
stentions) a  resolution  on  arms  control  com- 
pliance which: 

Urges  all  parties  to  arms  limitation  and 
disarmament  agreements  to  comply  with 
their  provisions; 

Calls  upon  those  parties  to  consider  the 
implications  of  noncompliance  for  Interna- 
tional security  and  stability  and  for  the 
prospects  for  further  progress  in  the  field  of 
disarmament:  and 

Appeals  to  all  U  Jf .  members  to  support  ef- 
forts to  resolve  noncompliance  questions 
"with  a  view  toward  encouraging  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  provisions  subscribed  to  and 
maintaining  or  restoring  the  Integrity  of 
arms  limitation  or  disarmament  agree- 
ments." 

It  Is  in  this  light  that  we  offer  our  report 
to  the  American  people,  and  to  foreign  audi- 
ences as  well,  as  a  useful  guide  while  we 
seek  to  make  progress  in  resolving  compli- 
ance Issues  and  in  moving  ahead  on  arms 
control  in  the  future. 

KuiMETH  L.  Adelmaii,  f>trector, 

U.S.  Amu  Control  and  Disarmament 

Agency. 

ABMTRKAT7 

The  Treaty  Between  the  UJS.  and  the 
USSR  on  the  LimlUtion  of  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Systems  (ABM  Treaty)  entered  into 
force  in  1972.  The  Protocol  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  entered  into  force  in  1976.  The  ABM 
Treaty  Is  of  unlimited  duration  and  subject 
to  review  by  the  Parties  at  5-year  intervals. 

The  ABM  Treaty  and  Its  Protocol  ban  de- 
ployment of  ABM  systems  except  that  each 
Party  is  permitted  to  deploy  one  ABM 
system  around  the  national  capital  area  or, 
alternatively,  at  a  single  ICMB  deployment 
area.  However,  the  Treaty  explicitly  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  ABM  test  ranges  for 
the  development  and  testing  of  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components  for  modernization  and 
replacement. 

1.  THK  KHASItOTARSK  RAOAK 

Limitations  on  large  phased-array  radars 
are  one  of  the  core  priorities  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Large  phased-array  radars  consti- 
tute the  most  critical  and  the  longest-lead 
time  components  needed  for  a  prohibited 
territorial  ABM  system.  The  ABM  Treaty 
permits  the  deployment  of  new  large 
phased-array  radars  (LPARs)  as: 

a.  ABM  radars  within  the  ABM  deploy- 
ment area; 

b.  ABM  radars  at  one  of  the  current  or  ad- 
dltionaUy  agreed  ABM  test  ranges: 

c.  radars  for  early  warning  of  strategic 
ballistic  missile  attack  provided  that  they 
are  located  along  the  periphery  of  the  de- 
ploying Party's  national  territory  and  are 
oriented  outward; 

d.  radars  used  for  the  purpose  of  tracking 
objects  in  outer  space;  and 

e.  radars  used  as  national  technical  means 
(NTM)  of  verficatlon. 

'Deploy"  as  used  in  Article  VI  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  means  to  site  or  locate  at  a  particu- 
lar location.  Initiation  of  the  construction 


of  a  prohibited  radar  would  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Treaty. 

The  United  SUtes  has  detected  construc- 
tion of  a  large  phased-array  radar  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  USSR  near  Krasnoyarsk.  It  is 
not  located  within  the  permitted  ABM  de- 
ployment area,  and  it  is  not  located  at  an 
■greed  ABM  test  range.  The  radar  is  over 
700  kilometers  from  the  USSR's  nearest 
border— the  border  with  Mongolia.  The 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  not  directed  outward 
toward  the  Mongolian  border  but,  rather, 
looks  inward  toward  the  Soviet  Union's 
northeast  border— 4,600  kilometers  away.  It 
thus  overlooks  a  large  portion  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  from  there  toward  Alaska  and 
beyond.  The  radar  Is  of  a  type  previously 
characterized  by  the  Soviet  government  as  a 
radar  for  the  early  warning  of  missile  at- 
tacks. 

The  SovieU  claim  that  the  JCraanoyarak 
radar  is  for  space  tracking  and  NTM.  The 
claim  is  not  credible.  To  place  that  claim  in 
perspective  requires  comparing  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar's  capabilities  with  the  re- 
quirements for  those  missions  and  with  ex- 
isting Soviet  capabilities. 

There  are  two  fundamental  tasks  a  radar 
designed  for  tracking  of  space  objects 
should  perform:  (1)  early  sateUlte  detection; 
and  (2)  accurate  satellite  tracking. 

If  the  role  of  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  were 
primarily  satellite  tracking.  It  should  be  ap- 
propriately designed  and  oriented  to  Im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  the  existing  system  of 
Soviet  satellite  tracking  radars.  It  is  not  so 
designed  or  oriented.  Ite  contribution  to 
tracking  was  analyzed  for  many  different 
cases  of  possible  U.S.  and  Soviet  sateUlte 
launches  and  orbits.  In  no  case  that  we  have 
analyzed  did  the  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  satellite  tracking 
accuracy  that  was  already  available  from  ex- 
isting Soviet  radars.  Indeed.  In  most  cases  It 
contributes  very  little  or  nothing  to  existing 
Soviet  space  tracking  capabilities. 

The  Krasnoyarsk  radar's  orientation  Is  far 
from  that  optimal  for  space  tracking;  It 
cannot  be  used  to  track  current  Soviet 
spacecraft  during  their  Initial  ("insertion") 
portion  of  flight.  Its  most  useful  area  of 
space  coverage  Is  already  largely  within  the 
view  of  other  more  appropriately  designed 
radars.  In  simi.  It  Is  not  plausible  that  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  Is  for  space  tracking.  In 
fact,  we  think  the  Soviets  would  certainly 
not  build  an  expensive  and  Ineffectively  de- 
signed radar  for  this  purpose  to  gain  only  a 
marginal  Increase  in  space-track  capability. 

To  perform  in  an  NTM  role  a  radar  should 
have  the  capability  to  monitor  testing  or  de- 
ployment of  U.S.  systems  limited  by  treaty. 
The  capabilities,  location  and  orienUtlon  of 
the  E^raanoyarsk  radar  preclude  this  func- 
tion. 

The  radar  under  construction  near  Kras- 
noyarsk In  Siberia  la  disturbing  for  both  po- 
litical and  military  reasons.  Politically,  the 
radar  demonstrates  that  the  Soviets  are  ca- 
pable of  violating  arms  control  obligations 
and  commitments  even  when  they  are  nego- 
tiating with  the  United  SUtes  or  when  they 
know  we  will  detect  a  violation.  The  1972 
ABM  Treaty  prohlblU  the  Soviets  from 
siting  an  ABM  radar,  or  siting  and  orienting 
a  ballistic  missile  detection  and  tracking 
radar,  as  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  Is  sited  and 
oriented. 

Militarily,  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  viola- 
tion goes  to  the  heart  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Large  phased-array  radars  (LPARs)  like 
that  under  construction  near  Krasnoyarsk 
were  recognized  during  the  ABM  Treaty  ne- 
gotiations as  the  critical  long  leadtime  ele- 
ment of  a  nationwide  ABM  defense. 


The  Krasnoyarsk  radar  Is  well  located  for 
ballistic  missile  warning,  attack  assessment 
and  ABM  target  acquisition  and  tracking. 
Its  location  provides  better  Impact  predic- 
tion daU  for  much  of  the  central  USSR  (for 
example,  for  ICBM  sites)  than  locations 
along  the  northeastern  coast.  It  could  have 
major  significance  If  It  Is  part  of  a  large 
scale  future  Soviet  ABM  deployment.  ThU 
new  radar  closes  the  final  gap  in  the  com- 
bined HEN  HOUSE  and  new  large  phased- 
array  radar  warning  and  tracking  network. 
Together,  this  radar  and  the  five  others  like 
it  form  an  arc  of  coverage  from  the  Kola  Pe- 
ninsula in  the  northwest,  around  Siberia,  to 
the  Caucasus  in  the  Southwest.  Its  orienU- 
tlon and  function  Indicate  It  Is  for  ballistic 
mIssUe  detection  and  tracking— not  space 
object  tracking  and  NTM  as  claimed  by  the 
Soviets. 

Finding 

The  U.S.  Government  Judges  that  the  new 
large  phased-array  radar  under  construction 
at  Krasnoyarsk  constitutes  a  violation  of 
legal  obligations  under  the  Antl-Balllstlc 
Missile  Treaty  of  1972  In  that  In  its  associat- 
ed siting,  OrienUtlon,  and  capabUlty,  It  is 
prohibited  by  this  Treaty.  Continuing  con- 
struction and  the  absence  of  credible  alter- 
native explanations  have  reinforced  our  as- 
sessment of  Its  purposes.  Despite  U.S.  re- 
quests, no  corrective  action  has  been  taken. 
This  and  other  ABM-related  activities  sug- 
gest that  the  USSR  may  be  preparing  an 
ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory. 

3.  MOBILITY  or  ABM  SYSTEM  COMPOHDfTS 

The  ABM  Treaty  explicitly  prohlblU  the 
development,  testing,  or  deployment  of 
mobile  land-based  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nents. Including  ABM  Interceptor  missiles, 
ABM  launchers,  and  ABM  radars.  The  Term 
"mobile"  used  in  the  Treaty  describes  com- 
ponenU  which  can  be  readily  transported 
from  one  place  to  another  as  well  as  compo- 
nents designed  to  be  moved  frequently 
during  their  service  life,  even  if  these  com- 
ponents are  not  mobile  In  the  sense  of 
having  wheels  or  being  self-propelled.  If 
readily  transporuble  components  were  de- 
veloped, It  was  feared  that  they  could  be 
used  to  deploy  rapidly  a  natlonwlde-ABM 
system  which  Is  prohibited  by  the  Treaty. 

In  evaluating  whether  an  ABM  compo- 
nent Is  "mobile"  the  ability  of  that  compo- 
nent to  be  easily  moved  is  more  Important 
than  how  many  times  a  party  has  in  fact 
moved  It.  Whether  or  not  a  component  Is 
mobile  depends  on  how  much  time  Is  neces- 
sary to  relocate  It  and  reesUbllsh  a  fully 
operational  capability.  Judgments  of  the 
mobility  of  Soviet  ABM  componenU  can  be 
made  without  the  component  ever  in  fact 
being  moved. 

The  testing  or  deployment  of  even  a  single 
mobile  land-based  ABM  component  would 
constitute  a  vloUtlon  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  Soviet  ABM  program  Includes  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  Interceptor  missiles. 
the  launchers  for  those  missiles  and  associ- 
ated radars.  The  Soviets  have  tested  ABM 
componenU  that  are  apparently  designed  so 
that  they  could  be  relocated  In  months 
rather  than  In  terms  of  the  years  required 
to  deploy  fixed  land-based  systems. 

The  concern  Is  that  by  using  mobile  com- 
ponenU the  SovieU  could  deploy  a  large 
number  of  ABM  launchers  by  the  early 
1990s,  If  they  make  such  a  decision  soon. 
Such  developmenU  could  have  significant 
adverse  ImpacU  on  the  military  balance. 
Finding 

The  UJ5.  Oovemment  judges  that  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  actions  with  respect  to  ABM 


component  mobility  is  ambiguoiu.  but  that 
the  USSR's  development  and  testing  of  . 
componenU  of  an  ABM  system,  which  ap- 
parently are  designed  to  be  deployable  at 
sites  requiring  relatively  limited  slU  prepa- 
ration, represenU  a  potential  violation  of  iU 
legal  obligation  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
This  and  other  ABM-related  Soviet  actions 
suggest  that  the  USSR  may  be  preparing  an 
ABM  defense  of  lU  national  Urritory. 

8.  coKctraazHT  Rsmio  or  abm  axb  aoi 

DETEHSB  COMTOIfOrrS 

Under  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  United  8tat«i 
and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  that  they 
would  not  give  missiles,  launchers,  or 
radars,  that  were  developed  for  other  pur- 
poses, e.g..  for  air  defense,  the  capability  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elemenu  in  flight  trajectory  nor  to  teat 
them  in  an  ABM  mode. 

Subsequent  to  the  1972  signing  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  the  HA.  obtained  dau  indicat- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  develop- 
ing an  ABM  capability  with  non-ABM  com- 
ponenU by  conducting  tesU  Involving  the 
concurrent  operation  of  non-ABM  and  ABM 
componenU.  The  U.S.  then  expressed  lU 
concern  about  these  tesU  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  tesU  of  that  kind  appeared 
to  stop.  However,  after  another  relatively 
brief  period,  the  U.S.  again  obUlned  daU 
that  raised  concern.  Following  renewed  de- 
tailed discussion  with  the  SovieU.  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed 
in  the  19708  to  prohibit  concurrent  testing 
of  air  defense  componenU  and  ABM  system 
componenU  at  the  same  test  range.  Howev- 
er, even  after  this  agreement,  concurrent 
operations  appeared  to  resume. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  understood 
that  air  defense  radars,  when  operated  for 
air  defense  purposes  or  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  range  or  as  InstrumenUtlon  radars 
for  permitted  purposes,  would  not  be  In  vio- 
lation of  a  prohibition  on  concurrent  test- 
ing. 

The  many  occasions  when  Soviet  ABM 
and  SAM  radars  were  operating  at  about 
the  same  time,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  these 
activities  have  persisted  over  the  past 
decade,  are  themselves  a  basis  for  concern. 
This  concern  is  heightened  by  the  unsatis- 
factory response  of  the  SovieU  to  U.S.  re- 
quesU  for  explanations  and  corrective  ac- 
tions. For  these  activities  not  to  be  viola- 
tions one  must  accept  that  on  each  and 
every  occasion  SAM  radar  operation  was  for 
defense  or  safety  of  the  range  or  as  Instru- 
menUtlon equipment  for  permitted  pur- 
poses. We  have  strong  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  Improper  Soviet  concurrent  testing 
of  SAM  and  ABM  radars. 
Finding 
The  U.8.  Oovemment  judges  that  the  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  actions  with  respect  to  con- 
current operations  Is  Insufficient  fully  to 
assess  compliance  with  Soviet  obligations 
under  the  ABM  Treaty.  However,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  conducted  tesU  that  have  In- 
volved air  defense  radars  In  ABMrelated  ac- 
tivities. The  large  number  and  consistency 
over  time,  of  IncldenU  of  concurrent  oper- 
aUon  of  ABM  and  SAM  componenU,  plus 
Soviet  failure  to  accommodate  fully  U.S. 
concerns.  Indicate  the  USSR  probably  has 
violated  the  prohibition  on  testing  SAM 
componenU  in  an  ABM  mode.  In  several 
cases  this  may  be  highly  probable.  This  and 
other  such  Soviet  activities  suggest  the 
USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of 
iU  national  territory. 
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4.  ABM  CAPABIUTIB  Or  MODntR  STTITACK-TO- 
AIS  MTtSILl  (SAM)  STSTXMS 

The  ABM  Treaty  seu  forth  two  separate 
prohibitions  on  SAM  systems— not  to  give 
such  systems  capabilities  to  counter  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles  and  not  to  test  such  sys- 
tems In  an  ABM  mode. 

When  the  ABM  Treaty  was  negotiated, 
the  potential  ABM  capabUity  of  air  defense 
systems  was  a  major  concern.  Clearly,  the 
phrase  "capabilities  to  counter"  as  used  In 
the  ABM  Treaty  was  intended  to  have  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  "blocking"  or  "stop- 
ping" a  reentry  vehicle.  In  the  context  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  giving  a  SAM  system  "ca- 
pabilities to  counter  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles" meant  giving  them  actual  ABM  capa- 
biliUes. 

Since  virtually  any  air  defense  missile 
system  has  some  level  of  ABM  capability. 
the  Treaty  was  not  intended  to  preclude  an 
incidential  or  Insignificant  ABM  capability. 
but  rather  a  meaningful  or  significant  capa- 
bility. Such  a  determination  must  ultimate- 
ly be  a  factual  determination  taking  into  ac- 
count the  military  significance  of  whatever 
ABM  capabUlty  is  present. 

The  VS.  believes  that  a  SAM  would  be 
tested  in  an  ABM  mode  if.  for  example, 
while  guided  by  a  radar,  it  was  flight  tested 
against  a  target  vehicle  which  tuus  a  flight 
trajectory  with  characteristics  of  a  strategic 
ballistic  missile  flight  trajectory. 

The  key  Soviet  SAM  system  of  concern  Is 
the  SA-X-12.  although  concerns  have  exist- 
ed about  other  Soviet  air-defense  systems. 
The  SA-X-12  can  engage  tactical  ballistic 
missiles  In  flight.  Such  a  system  with  Anti- 
Tactical  BallisUc  MlssUe  (ATBM)  capabili- 
ties could  have  many  of  the  features  one 
would  expect  to  see  designed  into  an  ABM 
system,  possibly  giving  it  capabilities  to 
intercept  some  types  of  strategic  ballistic 
missile  RVs.  The  SA-X-12  system  is  also 
mobile,  further  increasing  our  concerns. 

Finding 
The  VS.  Government  judges  that  the  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  actions  with  respect  to  SAM 
upgrade  is  insufficient  to  assess  compliance 
with  the  Soviet  Union's  obligations  under 
the  ABM  Treaty.  However,  this  and  other 
ABM-reUted  activiUes  suggest  that  the 
USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of 
its  national  territory. 

B.  lAPIS  RKLOAO  OF  ABM  LAUHCMBKS 

The  ABM  Treaty  limits  the  number  of  de- 
ployed ABM  interceptor  launchers  and  de- 
ployed ABM  missiles,  but  does  not  limit  the 
number  of  interceptor  missiles  that  both 
sides  can  build  and  stockpile.  The  capability 
of  the  100  deployed  ABM  launchers  permit- 
ted by  the  Treaty  could  therefore  be  in- 
creased by  stocking  more  than  one  intercep- 
tor mJssUe  per  launcher  and  providing  each 
lauiKher  with  a  reload  capabUity.  The 
Treaty  prohibits  the  development,  testing 
or  deployment  of  "automatic  or  semi-auto- 
matic or  other  similar  systems  for  rapid 
reload"  of  the  permitted  launchers. 

The  two  categories  of  Soviet  actions  rele- 
vant here  are  discussed  on  the  following 
pace. 

Reload  and  rtfin  activity:  Gaioth 
The  test  launchers  for  the  Galosh  ABM 
Interceptor  missiles,  which  are  deployed 
around  Moscow,  are  at  the  Sary  Shagan 
Missile  Test  Range.  Galosh  interceptor  mis- 
sUes  are  loaded  into  above-ground  launchers 
apparently  using  conventional  equipment. 

The  Soviets  demonstrated  a  reload  and 
reflre  time  for  the  Galosh  of  much  less  than 
a  day. 


Reload  activitw:  A  different  ABM  interceptor 
at  Sarv  Shagan 

The  only  known  test  launchers  for  the 
high  acceleration  interceptor  mlssUe,  simi- 
lar to  the  n.S.  Sprint  missile  developed  for 
the  inactive  Safeguard  ABM  system,  are  at 
Sary  Shagan. 

Like  the  Galosh,  the  Soviets  have  demon- 
strated that  a  launcher  for  this  missile  can 
be  reloaded  in  much  less  than  a  day. 
Finding 

The  VS.  Government  judges,  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  available,  that  the  USSR's 
actions  with  respect  to  the  rapid  reload  of 
ABM  launchers  constitute  an  ambiguous  sit- 
uation as  concerns  its  legal  obligations 
under  the  ABM  Treaty  not  to  develop  sys- 
tems for  rapid  reload.  The  Soviet  Union's 
reload  capabilities  are  a  serious  concern. 
These  and  other  ABM-related  Soviet  activi- 
ties stiggest  the  USSR  may  be  preparing  an 
ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory. 

6.  ABM  TXBJUTORIAL  DXrENSK 

The  ABM  Treaty  includes  the  obligation 
.  .  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  for  a  de- 
fense of  the  territory  of  its  country  and  not 
to  provide  a  base  for  such  a  defense  ..." 
The  prohibition  on  the  defense  of  "the  ter- 
ritory of  its  country"  means  a  ban  on  the 
ABM  defense  of  the  Party's  national  terri- 
tory, which  is  the  central  purpose  of  the 
Treaty,  as  distinct  from  defending  a  specifi- 
cally allowed  region,  such  as  Moscow.  While 
the  size  of  the  territory  that  must  be  de- 
fended to  constitute  a  territorial  defense 
was  not  defined,  this  is  considered  to  mean  a 
defense  of  all  or  a  large  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  conducted  a  number 
of  ABM  activities,  or  activities  that  can  be 
characterized  as  ABM-related.  The  totally 
of  these  activities  has  created  concerns 
within  the  U.S.  about  Soviet  deployment  of 
a  territorial  ABM  defense.  These  include: 

The  construction  of  several  large  phased- 
array  radars,  including  the  radar  at  Kras- 
noyarsk, which  might  constitute  deploy- 
ment of  the  major  long  lead-time  compo- 
nents of  a  nationwide-ABM  defense: 

The  apparent  testing  and  development  of 
components  required  for  an  ABM  system 
which  could  be  deployed  to  a  site  in  months 
rather  than  years; 

The  numerous  incidents  of  concurrent  op- 
erations of  air  defense  components  and 
ABM  components  that  indicate  the  proba- 
ble testing  of  air  defense  components  in  an 
ABM  mode; 

The  development  of  a  modem  air  defense 
system,  the  SA-X-12.  which  may  have  some 
ABM  capabilities:  and 

The  demonstration  of  an  ability  to  reload 
ABM  launchers  and  to  reflre  the  interceptor 
missile  in  a  period  of  time  shorter  than  pre- 
viously noted. 

Soviet  construction  of  new  large  phased- 
array  radars  (LPARs),  which  could  support 
an  ABM  system  by  providing  detection  and 
tracking,  and  the  illegal  appearance  of  one 
of  these  radars— at  Krasnoyarsk  deep  In  the 
interior  of  the  Soviet  Union- Increases  con- 
cern about  the  Soviet  Union's  capability  for 
ABM  "break-out."  Such  large  phased-array 
radars  could  constitute  the  production  and 
deployment  of  long  lead-time  components  of 
a  nationwide  defense.  These  Soviet  LPARs 
are  far  more  powerful  and  capable  than  U.S. 
ballistic  missile  early  warning  LPARs. 

The  apparent  testing  and  development  of 
the  components  required  for  an  ABM 
system  which  could  be  deployed  to  a  site  In 
months  rather  than  years  could  also  con- 
tribute to  ABM  "breakout. "  In  addition,  the 


probable  testing  of  air  defense  componenta 
in  an  ABM  mode  and  the  potential  ABM  ca- 
pability of  a  modem  surfaoe-to-alr  miaOe 
system  raises  further  oonoems  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  de- 
fense of  its  national  territory.  If  Soviet  air 
defense  components  were  given  ABM  capa- 
bilities as  a  result  of  these  activities,  then 
such  a  development  would  provide  another 
route  for  ABM  "break-out."  Soviet  air  de- 
fense components  are  rapidly  deployable 
and  their  effectiveness  could  be  enhanced 
by  the  inherent  capabilities  of  LPARs. 

Soviet  deployment  of  an  ABM  territorial 
defense  contrary  to  the  ABM  Treaty  would 
have  profound  implications  for  Western  se- 
curity and  the  vital  East-West  strategic  bal- 
ance. A  unilateral  Soviet  territorial  ABM  ca- 
pability acquired  in  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  could  erode  our  deterrent  and  leave 
doubte  about  its  credibility.  Such  capability 
might  encourage  the  Soviets  to  take  in- 
creased risks  in  crises,  thus  degrading  crisis 
stability. 

Finding 
The  U.S.  Government  judges  that  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  Soviet  Union's  ABM  and 
ABM-related  actions  (e.g..  radar  construc- 
tion, concurrent  testing,  SAM  upgrade. 
ABM  rapid  reload  and  ABM  mobility)  sug- 
gests that  the  USSR  may  be  preparing  an 
ABM  defense  of  its  national  territories. 

SALTHThbatt 

The  primary  goal  of  the  SALT  II  Agree- 
ment of  1979  was  to  replace  the  1972  Inter- 
im Agreement  with  a  long-term  comprehen- 
sive treaty  providing  broad  limits  on  strate- 
gic offensive  weapons  systems.  The  princi- 
pal U.S.  objectives  were  to  provide  for  equal 
numbers  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehi- 
cles for  the  sides,  to  begin  the  process  of  re- 
duction of  these  delivery  vehicles,  and  to 
impose  restraints  on  qualitative  develop- 
ments which  could  threaten  future  stability. 

SALT  II  was  signed  in  June  1979,  but  was 
withdrawn  from  Senate  consideration  fol- 
lowing the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  has  not  been  ratified.  In  1981,  the 
United  States  made  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  its  intention  not  to  ratify  the  SALT 
II  Treaty.  Prior  to  the  formal  clarification 
of  the  U.S.  position  in  1981.  both  nations 
were  obligated  under  customary  interna- 
tional law  not  to  take  actions  which  would 
defeat  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  signed, 
but  uiuatified.  Treaty.  Any  such  Soviet  ac- 
tions prior  to  1981  are  violations  of  legal  ob- 
ligations. Since  1981,  the  United  SUtes  has 
observed  a  political  commitment  to  refrain 
from  actions  that  undercut  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  shows 
equal  restraint.  In  1982  the  Soviets  told  us 
they  would  abide  by  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 
Soviet  actions  inconsistent  with  this  com- 
mitment are  violations  of  their  political 
commitment  with  respect  to  the  SALT  n 
Treaty. 

Seven  SALT  II  issues  are  included  in  this 
unclassified  report:  the  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-2S  ICBM.  strategic  nuclear 
delivery  vehicle  limits,  the  deployment  of 
the  SS-16  ICBM.  Backfire  bomber  intercon- 
tinental operating  capability.  Backfire 
bomber  production  rate,  the  encryption  of 
telemetry,  and  the  concealment  of  the  asso- 
ciation between  an  ICBM  and  its  launcher. 

1.  8S-16  ICBM 

In  an  attempt  to  constrain  the  moderniza- 
tion and  proliferation  of  new,  more  capable 
types  of  ICBMs.  the  provisions  of  SALT  II 
permit  each  side  to  "flight  test  and  deploy" 
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Juat  one  new  type  of  "light"  ICBM.  A  new 
type  Is  defined  as  one  that  dif f era  from  an 
i»Tt«Hng  type  by  more  than  6  percent  in 
lencth,  largest  diameter,  launch-weight, 
throw-weight,  or  differs  in  number  of  stages 
or  propellant  type  (i.e.,  liquid  or  solid). 

In  addition.  It  was  screed  that  no  ICBM  of 
an  existing  type  with  a  post-boost  vehicle 
and  a  slncle  reentry  vehicle  (RV)  would  be 
fllCht-tested  or  deployed  whose  reentry  ve- 
hicle is  less  than  50  percent  of  the  throw- 
weight  of  that  ICBM.  This  provision  was  de- 
sicned  to  limit  the  capability  to  break  out  of 
Treaty  limits  rapidly  by  quickly  converting 
missiles  with  a  single  RV  to  missiles  with 
multU>le  Independently-targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicles (MIRV). 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  permits  each  Party 
to  use  various  methods  of  transmitting  tele- 
metric  information  during  testing,  including 
encryption,  but  bans  deliberate  denial  of  te- 
lemetry, such  as  through  encryption,  when- 
ever such  denial  impedes  verification. 

The  SS-25,  a  clear  and  irreversible  viola- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union's  SALT  11  commit- 
ment, also  has  important  political  and  mili- 
tary implications.  Testing  and  deployment 
of  this  missile  violates  a  central  provision  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty,  which  was  intended  to 
limit  the  number  of  new  ICBM's 

The  Soviets  have  declared  the  SS-X-24.  a 
large  MIRVed  solid  propellant  ICBM  ap- 
proximately the  size  of  the  U,8.  MX  ICBM, 
to  be  their  allowed  one  "new  type"  ICBM. 
The  Soviete  have,  in  addition,  fllcht  tested 
and  started  to  deploy  the  SS-25  ICBBi.  a 
itmaii,  solid  propellant  three-stace  ICBM  v^ 
prozmately  the  size  of  the  D.8.  Minuteman 
ICBM.  At  least  45  mobUe  SS-25  have  now 
been  deployed. 

The  Soviets  have  falsely  asserted  that  the 
S8-25  is  an  allowed  modification  of  the  S8- 
13  ICBM.  The  SS-25  has  the  same  number 
of  staces  (three)  and  the  same  propellant 
type  (soUd)  as  the  SS-13.  However,  arudysls 
indicates  that  the  throw-weights  of  the  SS- 
25  and  SS-13  differ  by  considerably  more 
than  the  5  percent  allowed  for  modernized 
missiles. 

The  analysis  also  showed  that  the  weight 
of  the  SS-25  RV  Is  definitely  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  missile's  throw-weight. 

The  S8-25  is  mobile  and  could  be  made 
more  lethal  by  modifying  it  to  carry  more 
than  a  single  warhead.  Most  worrisome  Is 
the  technical  arg\iment  by  which  the  Sovi- 
ets sought  to  justify  the  S8-25,  for  it  might 
be  applied  to  additional  prohibited  new 
types  of  ICBMs  in  the  future. 

miDDIOS 

Second  new  type— letting  and  deployment 
The  U.S.  Government  Judges  based  on 
convincing  evidence  about  the  SS-25,  that 
the  throw-weight  of  the  Soviet  SS-25  ex- 
ceeds by  more  than  5  percent  the  throw- 
weight  of  the  Soviet  SS-13  ICBM  and 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  a  permitted 
modernization  of  the  SS-13  as  the  Soviets 
claim.  The  SS-25  is  a  prohibited  second 
"new  type"  of  ICBM  and  iU  testing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  testing  of  the  SS-X-24  ICBM. 
thereby  is  a  violation  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
political  commitment  to  observe  the  'new 
type"  provision  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  The 
deployment  of  this  missile  during  1985  con- 
stitutes a  further  violation  of  the  SALT  II 
prohibition  on  a  second  "new  type"  of 
ICBM. 

RV-to-throvhweU^t  ratio 

The  U.8.  Government  concludes  that  if  we 

were  to  accept  the  Soviet  argument  that  the 

88-25  is  not  a  prohibited    "new  type"  of 

ICBM,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  their  politi- 


cal commitment  to  observe  the  SALT  II  pro- 
vision which  prohlblU  the  testing  of  such  an 
existing  ICBM  with  a  single  reentry  vehicle 
whose  weight  Is  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
throw-weicht  of  the  ICBM. 
Encryption 

The  VS.  Government  Judces  that  teleme- 
try encryption  during  tests  of  the  88-25  is 
illustrative  of  the  deliberate  impeding  of 
verification  of  compliance  in  violation  of  the 
USSR's  political  commitment. 

Despite  U.8.  requests  for  explanations  and 
corrective  actions  with  regard  to  the  SS-25 
ICBM-related  activities,  Soviet  actions  con- 
tinue unchanged,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
proceeded  to  deployment  of  this  missile. 

3.  STBATIOIC  IfUCLBAR  OKUVBBT  VKRICLI  LIMITS 

Upon  entry  into  force  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  each  Party  was  to  undertake  to  limit 
the  number  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
hicles (SNDVs)— ICBM  launchers,  8LBM 
launchers,  heavy  bombers,  and  air-to-sur- 
face  balllatic  missiles— to  an  aggregate 
number  not  to  exceed  2.400.  Thereafter  the 
acgregate  was  to  be  further  reduced  to  2,250 
SNDVa  At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  SUtes  agreed  in  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  that  as  of  November  1,  1978 
the  Soviet  Union's  aggregate  number  of 
SNDVs  was  2.504. 

Since  the  Treaty  has  never  entered  into 
force,  the  Soviets  have  never  been  under  an 
obligation  to  reduce  their  SNDVs  to  2,400 
from  the  2.504  listed  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  that  is  a  part  of  SALT  II, 
nor  have  they  ever  been  obligated  to  the 
later  reduction  to  2,250  also  scheduled  by 
the  Treaty. 

The  Soviet  conunitment  to  abide  by  SALT 
II  brought  with  It  a  new  standard  for  Judg- 
ing what  actions  must  be  undertaken  with 
respect  to  SALT  II.  Under  this  commitment, 
the  Treaty  must  be  adhered  to  except  for 
certain  time-limited  or  specified  provisions. 

The  logic  of  the  VS.  and  the  USSR's 
agreement  to  "'abide  by"  SALT  II  assumes 
that  some  numerical  ceiling  on  SNDVs 
exisU.  even  though  there  was  no  explicit 
agreement  between  the  U.8.  and  the  U88R 
on  the  numerical  value  of  such  a  ceiling.  In 
order  to  compensate  for  the  introduction  of 
new  SNDVs  into  iU  inventory,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  remove  existing  SNDVs  by  dis- 
mantling or  destroying  them.  They  could  do 
so  by  utilizing  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment Protocol  for  ICBM's.  In  the  case  of 
heavy  bombers,  the  SovieU  may  use  the 
agreed  portions  of  the  draft  SALT  II  Proto- 
col for  Dismantling  or  Destruction  as  an  ad 
hoc  guide. 

The  question  at  issue  U  whether  any  In- 
crease in  SNDVs  above  2.504  Is  consistent 
with  the  Soviet  Union's  political  commit- 
ment to  abide  by  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

At  the  time  SALT  n  was  signed  (June 
1979)  the  Soviet  Union  had  2.504  SNDVs. 
When  the  U.8.  informed  the  SovleU  in  Sep- 
tember 1981  that  It  would  not  seek  to  ratify 
SALT  II.  we  believe  the  Soviets  had  about 
the  number  of  SNDVs  It  had  in  June  1979. 
Thus  their  action  during  this  period  appears 
consistent  with  their  obligation.  At  the  time 
they  agreed  to  "abide  by"  the  Treaty  In 
1982,  the  SovieU  had  a  few  more  SNDVs 
than  in  June  1979. 

The  Soviet  Union  Increased  the  number  of 
SALT-accountable  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  (SNDVs)  In  IU  arsenal  from  the 
2,504  that  it  had  as  of  June  18,  1979.  when 
SALT  II  was  signed,  to  more  than  2,530  by 
the  faU  of  1984. 
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By  December  SI,  1984.  additional  SNDVs 
had  become  SALT  accountable.  Also,  during 
the  last  several  months  of  1M4  the  Soviet 
Union  destroyed  a  number  of  launchers  of 
the  88-11  ICBM.  We  beUeve  these  launch- 
ers were  destroyed  to  compensau  for  the 
deployment  of  the  88-26  ICBM:  the  ds- 
Btructlon  did  not  compensaU  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  Bear  H  bombers  that  origi- 
nally placed  the  8NDV  aggrecau  over  2,604. 
During  1986.  the  SovieU  continued  to 
deploy  88-25's  and  destroy  old  88-11 
launchers.  In  addition,  more  new  Bear  H 
cruise  missile-carrying  bomben  were  de- 
ployed and  some  older  heavy  bombers  were 
destroyed.  The  net  effect  of  these  Soviet  ae- 
tions  was  to  maintain  their  8NDV  count  at 
a  level  above  the  2.604  aUowed.  WhUe  the 
8NDV  aggregate  varied  from  near  2.504  to 
approximately  2.640  during  the  last  year,  on 
November  80,  1985  (the  cutoff  date  for  this 
report)  the  best  U.8.  esttmaU  of  Soviet 
SNDVs  was  approximately  2.520. 

The  Preamble  and  Article  I  of  the  SALT 
II  Treaty  make  clear  that  the  fundamental 
objective  of  the  Treaty  Is  to  place  llmlU  on 
strategic  offensive  arms.  Article  III  places 
such  llmlU  on  SNDV't  and.  when  the  Soviet 
Union  made  IU  political  commitment  to 
abide  by  SALT  tl.  It  committed  Itself  not  to 
act  inconsistently  with  the  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  the  Treaty. 

mnno 
The  U.8.  Government  InterpreU  the 
Soviet  commitment  to  abide  by  SALT  II  as 
Including  the  existence  of  a  cap  on  SNDVs— 
at  the  level  of  3,504  existing  at  the  time 
SALT  II  was  signed  (June  1979).  The  Soviet 
Union  has  deployed  SNDV'i  above  the  2,504 
cap  in  violation  of  IU  political  commitment 
under  SALT  II.  Such  activity  Is  Indicative  of 
a  Soviet  policy  inconsistent  with  this  politi- 
cal commitment. 

J.  SS-t8  ICBM  deplovment 
During  the  negotiation  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  there  was  concern  that  land-based 
launchers  for  ballistic  missiles  which  were 
not  considered  strategic  missiles  and.  there- 
fore, were  not  limited  by  the  Treaty,  could 
be  converted  into  launchers  for  the  strategic 
missiles  which  were  limited. 

Between  1973  and  1976.  the  Soviet  Union 
flight-tested  the  88-16,  a  three-stage,  solid- 
propellant,  slngle-RV  ICBM  from  the  Pie- 
setsk  Missile  Test  Center  in  the  USSR.  The 
88-16  missile  Is  closely  related  to  the  88-30, 
an  Intermediate  range  baUUtIc  missile 
(IRBM).  The  U.8.  was  concerned  that  the 
88-20,  which  was  unconstrained  by  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  could  be  converted  from  an 
IRBM  to  an  ICBM  with  a  range  of  6,600 
KM  or  more.  Distinguishing  between  88-16 
and  88-30  deploymenu  would  thus  be  very 
difficult.  To  preclude  thU  situation  from 
arUlng,  the  U.S.  Is  negotiating  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  obtained  agreement  from  the  Sovi- 
eU not  to  produce,  test,  or  deploy  ICBMs  of 
the  88- 1 6  type.  Further  the  SovieU  agreed 
not  to  produce  the  S8-ie'«  third  stage,  re- 
entry vehicle  or  "other  appropriate  device" 
(post-boost  vehicle)  for  targeting  the  mis- 
sile's single  reentry  vehicle. 

In  assessing  whether  the  88-16  is  de- 
ployed at  Plesetak.  we  have  focused  on  the 
question  of  whether  It  can  be  esUbllshed 
that  the  88-16  ICBM  has  been  maintained 
in  a  functioning  sUU  and  thus  could  be 
made  ready  for  launch  in  a  short  period  of 
time.  During  the  1976-1978  time  period, 
after  88-16  flight  tesu  had  been  discontin- 
ued, modification  and  expansion  of  mobile 
mlasUe  facilities  at  sites  historicaUy  associ- 
ated with  the  88-16  at  Plesetak  were  con- 
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ducted  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Subsequent  to 
this,  we  have  observed  activity  at  these  sites 
suggesting  SS-16  deployment.  That  activity 
was  extensively  analyzed.  As  a  result  of  this 
analysis  we  conclude  that  the  Soviets  prob- 
ably deployed  S8-16  missiles  at  Plesetsk 
until  1985. 

Soviet  activity  at  Plesetsk  during  1985 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  SS-16s  present 
there  were  probably  removed.  In  places  pre- 
viously associated  with  the  SS-16.  there  is 
some  evidence  that  equipment  associated 
with  a  different  ICBM  has  been  introduced. 

nifDING 

While  the  evidence  is  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous and  we  cannot  reach  a  definitive  conclu- 
sion, the  U.S.  Government  found  the  activi- 
ties at  Plesetsk  to  be  a  probable  violation  of 
the  USSR's  legal  obligation  and  political 
commitment  under  SALT  II.  Soviet  activity 
in  the  past  year  seems  to  indicate  the  proba- 
ble removal  of  SS-16  equipment  and  intro- 
duction of  equipment  associated  with  a  dif- 
ferent ICBM. 

4.  BacKfire  bomber  intercontiiiental 
operating  capability 
At  the  signing  of  SALT  11.  the  USSR  gave 
the  U.S.  assurances  about  the  Backfire 
bomber's  intercontinental  operating  capabil- 
ity. The  Soviet  sutement  of  June  16.  1979 
read,  in  pertinent  part,  as  follows:  "The 
Soviet  side  informs  the  U.S.  side  that  the 
Soviet  ■'TU-22M"  airplane.  caUed  Backfire' 
in  the  USA.  is  a  medium-range  bomber,  and 
that  it  does  not  intend  to  give  this  airplane 
the  capabUlty  of  operating  at  intercontinen- 
tal distances.  In  this  connection,  the  Soviet 
side  states  that  it  will  not  increase  the 
radius  of  action  of  this  airplane  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  it  to  strike  targeU  on  the 
territory  of  the  USA.  Nor  does  it  intend  to 
give  it  such  a  capability  in  any  other 
manner,    including    by    inflight    refueling. 

This  Soviet  statement  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  SALT  n  agreement  and  the  U.S.  con- 
siders it  to  be  Incorporated  In  the  Soviet 
Union's  political  commitment  to  abide  by 
SALTIL 

During  the  Senate  ratification  hearings 
(August  15,  1979)  on  the  Treaty,  it  was 
stated  that  "Similarly,  other  changes  in  cur- 
rent Backfire  practices  such  as  deployment 
of  a  tanker  force  for  the  Backfire  or  regular 
use  of  Long-Range  Aviation  Arctic  staging 
bases,  would  call  Into  question  the  Soviet 
statement  on  giving  the  Backfire  a  capabil- 
ity against  the  United  SUtes." 

Prior  to  the  signing  of  SALT  II,  Soviet 
Backfire  bombers  deployed  to  Arctic  bases  a 
number  of  times.  In  recent  years  Soviet 
Backfire  aircraft  again  deployed  to  military 
bases  in  the  Arctic.  They  remained  there  for 
several  days  and  later  departed. 

The  U.S.  view  of  the  Soviet  commitment 
not  to  give  the  Backfire  an  intercontinental 
capacity  against  the  U.S.  Includes  Soviet 
foregoing  of  the  movement  of  Backfire 
bombers  to  Arctic  staging  bases  within 
range  of  the  U.S.  when  such  staging  could 
be  construed  as  training  for  operational  use 
of  such  bases.  If  so  staged,  such  bombers, 
under  certain  conditions,  could  attack  some 
areas  in  the  U.S.  even  without  aerial  refuel- 
ing. 

pufDUia 

The  U.S.  Government  Judges  that  the 
temporary  deployment  of  Backfire's  to 
Arctic  bases  is  cause  for  concern  and  contin- 
ued careful  monitoring.  By  such  temporary 
deployment  of  Backfires,  the  Soviet  Union 
acted  in  a  maimer  inconsistent  with  Its  po- 
litical commitment  In  the  June  1979  Back- 
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fire  statement  not  to  give  Backfire  the  capa- 
bility to  strike  targets  on  the  territory  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

5.  BacKfire  production  rate 

The  U.S.  was  willing  to  exempt  the  Back- 
fire from  SALT  II  restraints  only  if  the 
USSR  were  to  agree  to  place  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  production,  use  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  Backfire  bomber. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  a  unilateral  state- 
ment which  is  appended  to  the  SALT  11 
Treaty,  specifically  sUted  'that  it  will  not 
Increase  the  production  rate  of  this  airplane 
as  compared  to  the  present  rate."  Secretary 
Vance's  June  21.  1979,  "Letter  of  Submittal" 
to  the  Senate  states  further  that  ""President 
Brezhnev  confirmed  that  the  Soviet  Back- 
fire production  rate  would  not  exceed  30  per 
year." 

These  Soviet  statements  are  viewed  as 
binding  the  Soviets  not  to  Increase  the  pro- 
duction rate  of  the  Backfire  compared  to 
the  production  rate  in  1979  and  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  political  commitment  to  abide 
by  SALT  II. 

Our  estimates  of  aiuiual  production  are 
based  on  an  examination  of  all  data  and 
consideration  of  the  entire  Backfire  produc- 
tion run,  not  solely  on  the  information 
available  during  any  given  year. 

We  believe  the  data  indicate  an  essentially 
constant  production  rate  at  slightly  more 
than  30  aircraft  per  year  through  the  end  of 
1983.  Since  that  time  the  annual  Backfire 
production  rate  appears  to  have  decreased 
to  slightly  less  than  30  aircraft  per  year. 

The  compliance  question  with  respect  to 
Backfire  production  is  then,  primarily  a 
question  of  fact,  not  obligation.  Have  the 
Soviets  increased  the  production  rate  of  the 
Backfire  compared  to  the  rate  of  time  SALT 
II  was  signed,  and  have  they  produced  more 
than  30  Backfire's  per  year  since  signing 
SALT  II? 

mfonfG 
The  U.S.  Goverrmient  Judges  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  obligated  to  produce  no 
more  than  30  Backfire  bomber  aircraft  per 
year.  There  are  ambiguities  concerning  the 
data.  However,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Backfire  production  was  constant  at 
slightly  more  than  30  per  year  untU  1984, 
and  decreased  since  that  time  to  slightly 
below  30  per  year. 

6.  Encryption  ofbaUUtic  mitsile  telemetry 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  prohibits  deliberate 
concealment  measures  that  impede  verifica- 
tion of  adherence  to  the  treaty  provisions 
by  national  technical  means.  While  the 
Treaty  permits  each  party  to  use  various 
methods  of  transmitting  telemetric  informa- 
tion during  testing.  Including  encryption, 
the  deliberate  denial  of  telemetric  informa- 
tion, whenever  such  denial  Impedes  verifica- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty,  is  speclficaUy  prohibited  by  the 
SALT  II  Treaty. 

The  Soviets  have  been  heavily  encrypting 
telemetry  broadcasts  during  tests  of  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles,  thereby  impeding  U.S. 
verification  of  compliance  with  the  SALT  n 
Treaty. 

Since  the  SALT  I  agreement  In  1972, 
Soviet  encryption  and  concealment  activi- 
ties have  become  more  extensive  and  dis- 
turbing. These  activities,  Soviet  responses 
on  these  issues,  and  Soviet  failure  to  take 
the  corrective  actions  which  the  United 
States  has  repeatedly  requested,  are  indica- 
tive of  a  Soviet  attitude  contrary  to  the  fun- 
damentals of  sound  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Soviet  encryption  and  concealment 
activities  present  special  obstacles  to  main- 


taining existing  arms  control  acreements, 
undermine  the  political  confidence  neces- 
sary for  concluding  new  treaties,  and  under- 
score the  necessity  that  any  new  agreement 
be  effectively  verifiable.  Soviet  noncompli- 
ance, as  documented  in  current  and  past  Ad- 
ministration reports  and  exemplified  by  the 
encryption  and  concealment  issues,  has 
made  verification  and  compliance  pacing 
elements  of  arms  control  today. 

The  U.S.  Government  concludes  that 
Soviet  encryption  practices  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  a  legal  obligation  under  SALT  n 
prior  to  1981  and  a  violation  of  their  politi- 
cal commitment  since  1982.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  such  encryption  of  telemetry  on 
new  ballistic  missiles,  despite  U.S.  requests 
for  corrective  action,  continues  to  be  an  ex- 
ample of  deliberately  impeding  verification 
of  compliance  in  violation  of  this  Soviet  po- 
litical commitment. 

7.  Concealment  of  MiuUe/Launeher 
Auociation 

Article  XV  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  prohib- 
its '"deliberate  concealment  measures  which 
impede  verification  by  national  technical 
means  of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty."  This  obligation  is  further 
clarified  In  a  Common  Understanding  that 
states  that  Article  XV  applies  to  all  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  and  "includes  the  obliga- 
tion not  to  use  deliberate  concealment 
measures  associated  with  testing,  including 
those  measures  aimed  at  concealing  the  as- 
sociation between  ICBlds  and  launchers 
during  testing." 

The  commentary  of  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance  on  this  provision  of  the  SALT 
II  Treaty  provides,  as  examples  of  deliber- 
ate concealment  measures,  "camouflage, 
decoys,  or  encryption  of  telemetry  .  .  ."  The 
Vance  analysis  states: 

Also  the  Common  Understanding  notes 
that  the  prohibition  Includes  measures  in- 
tended to  conceal  the  association  between 
ICBM's  and  their  launchers  during  testing. 
For  example,  this  would  prohibit  the  kinds 
of  covered  facilities  employed  at  a  Soviet 
test  range  several  years  ago  which  impeded 
our  ability  to  associate  the  SS-16  ICBM 
with  its  launcher. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relationship  be- 
tween ICBM's  and  their  launchers,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  observe  the  ICBM  or  Its  canister, 
and  its  launcher,  and  to  determine  whether 
or  not  these  are  "associated"  (e.g.,  whether 
the  launcher  can  launch  and  has  launched 
the  missile).  This  is  necessary  because  under 
the  Treaty  a  launcher  becomes  accountable 
as  a  MIRVed  or  non-MIRVed  launcher 
based  upon  the  type  of  missile  it  has 
launched.  Thus,  there  is  a  requirement 
under  the  Treaty  to  distinguish  between 
MIRVed  and  non-MIRVed  IC3M  launchers. 
In  order  to  count  launchers  it  is  necessary 
to  identify  them  and  differentiate  them 
from  launchers  of  missiles  that  are  not  lim- 
ited by  the  Treaty— IRBM  launchers,  for 
example.  This  again  creates  a  requirement 
that  the  launcher  be  observed  during  the 
testing  period  and  that  it  be  verified  that 
that  particular  type  of  launcher  actually 
launched  a  specific  ballistic  missile. 

A  statement  by  the  Soviet  Government 
that  the  SS-25  has  a  mobile  launcher  Is  not 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
obligation  not  to  impede  the  verification  of 
the  relationship  of  an  ICBM  to  its  launcher. 
Soviet  actions  with  respect  to  the  SS-3S 
clearly  have  had  that  effect.  They  represent 
deliberate  concealment  activities,  the  object 
of  which  la  to  deny  association  of  the  missile 


and  Its  launcher  by  the  denial  of  the  obaer- 
VEtion  of  both. 

rmsuio 
The  U.8.  Government  Judges  Soviet  activi- 
ties related  to  the  SS-25  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  political  commitment  to 
abide  by  the  SALT  II  Treaty  provision  pro- 
hibiting concealment  of  the  association  be- 
tween a  mlasUe  and  its  launcher  during  test- 
ing. 

SALT  I  Iimanf  AcuxicxifT 
The  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  on  the 
LlmlUtlon  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  en- 
tered into  force  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972.  DUmantling 
procedures      implementing      the      Interim 
Agreement  were  concluded  in  1974.  The  In- 
terim Agreement  were  concluded  in  1974. 
The  Interim  Agreement,  by  its  own  terms, 
was  of  limited  duration  and  expired  as  a  le- 
gally binding  document  in  1977.  The  appli- 
cability of  the  Interim  Agreement  to  the  ac- 
tions of  both  Parties  has.  however,  been  ex- 
tended through  a  series  of  mutual  political 
commitments,    including    the    President's 
May  31.  1982  sUtement,  that  the  United 
SUtes  would  refrain  from  actions  which 
would    undercut    existing    strategic    arms 
agreements  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
shows  equal  restraint.  The  President  sUted, 
In  his  June  10,  1985  message  to  Congress 
"that  the  United  SUtes  will  continue  to  re- 
frain from  undercutting  existing  strategic 
arms  agreements  to  the  extent  that  the 
Soviet  Union  exercises  comparable  restraint 
and  provided  that  the  Soviet  Union  actively 
pursues  arms  reduction  agreements  in  the 
currently  ongoing  nuclear  and  space  talks  In 
Geneva,"  The  Soviets  have  told  us  that  they 
would  abide  by  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment and  SALT  II.  Any  actions  by  the 
USSR  inconsistent  with  this  commitment 
are  violations  of  Its  political  commitment 
with  respect  to  the  Interim  Agreement  and 
its  implementing  procedures. 

nSK  or  "RUAIKIHG  rACnJTIlS"  AT  PORMER  SS- 
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The  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  and  lU 
procedures  prohibit  the  Parties  from  using 
for  the  storage,  support,  or  launch  of 
KTBM's  certain  faculties  remaining  at  dis- 
mantled or  destroyed  ICBM  sites  (such  as 
8S-7  ICBM  sites).  The  prohibitions  were  de- 
vised to  prevent  the  rapid  reactivation  of 
such  sites. 

The  Soviets  deactivated  their  SS-7  ICBM 
sites  in  the  1970s  In  compensation  for  new 
systems  Introduced.  The  launch  facilities 
were  destroyed  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scribed procedures.  However,  a  number  of 
missile  support  facilities  were  left  standing. 

Thus,  according  to  the  SALT  I  Interim 
agreement  and  Its  procedures,  there  are  two 
major  criteria  for  determining  whether  the 
use  of  the  structures  remaining  at  the 
former  SS-7  sites  would  be  R  violation.  The 
particular  structure  must  meet  the  defini- 
tion of  a  facility  whose  use  for  storage,  sup- 
port or  launch  of  ICBM's  is  prohibited. 

The  use  of  remaining  facilities  In  violation 
of  lU  political  commitment  to  abide  by  the 
Interim  Agreement  would  save  the  Soviet 
Union  the  cost  of  building  additional  facul- 
ties of  the  same  or  slmUar  type  to  support 
the  S8-2S. 

Construction  activity  during  1984  and 
1985  at  some  of  the  former  88^7  sites  gave 
cause  for  concern  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  incorporate  remainli\g  faculties  into 
the  operations  area  for  the  new  88-25 
ICBM.  Evidence  obtained  during  1985  at 
some  of  these  sites  Involving  deployment  of 


the  88-25  indicates  that  remaining  faculties 
are  used  to  support  deployment  and  oper- 
ation of  the  new  Soviet  ICBM.  the  88-36, 
which  Is  Itself  also  a  violation  of  Soviet  po- 
litical commitments. 
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The  U.8.  Government  Judges  that  Soviet 
use  of  former  88-7  ICBM  faculties  in  sup- 
port of  the  deployment  and  operation  of  the 
88-25  mobUe  ICBM's  Is  In  violation  of  the 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement.  Should  the  So- 
viets use  "remaining  facilities"  In  the  future 
at  other  former  SS-7  sites  where  the  88-25 
Is  now  In  the  process  of  being  deployed, 
such  use  will  also  constitute  Soviet  violation 
of  lU  political  commitment  under  the  SALT 
I  Interim  Agreement. 

Biological  and  Toxin  Weapoks 

COirVEKTIOK  AlfD  1925  GXKEVA  PROTOCOL 

The  1972  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention  (the  BWC)  and  the  1925  Gen- 
erva  Protocol  are  multilateral  treaties  to 
which  both  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  parties.  Soviet  actions  not 
In  accord  with  these  treaties  and  customary 
international  law  relating  to  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  are  violations  of  legal  obli- 
gations. 

The  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons  Con- 
vention (BWC)  (1972)  requires  each  SUte 
party  never  to  develop,  produce,  stockpile  or 
otherwise  acquire  or  reUln  (1)  microbial  or 
other  biological  agents  or  toxins  of  types 
and  in  quantities  that  have  no  Justification 
for  prophylactic,  protective  or  other  peace- 
ful purposes;  or  (2)  weapons,  equipment  or 
means  of  delivery  designed  to  use  such 
agents  or  toxins  for  hostile  purposes  or  In 
armed  conflict.  It  further  obligate  each 
Party  not  to  transfer  to  any  reclpent.  and 
not  to  assist,  encourage  or  Induce  any  SUte, 
group  of  SUtes  or  International  organiza- 
tions to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire 
such  agents,  toxins,  weapons,  equipment  or 
means  of  delivery. 

The  Geneva  Protocol  (1925)  prohibiU 
"the  use  In  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous 
or  other  gases,  and  of  aU  analogous  liquids, 
materials  or  devices.  .  .  ."  It  also  prohlbiU 
"the  use  of  bacteriological  methods  of  war- 
fare." 

The  BWC  contains  no  obligation  to  de- 
clare possession  or  destruction  of  prohibited 
agents  and  equipment  but  only  to  destroy  or 
divert  them  to  peaceful  purposes  within 
nine  months  of  entry  Into  force  of  the  Con- 
vention. The  Soviets  never  formaUy  ac- 
knowledged possession  or  destruction  of 
prohibited  items.  They  have  sUted  only 
that  they  are  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  BWC. 

The  U.S.  has  formaUy  presented  lU  case 
regarding  Soviet  Involvement  In  provision 
and  use  of  toxin  weapons  In  two  unclassified 
reporU  to  the  UN  and  to  the  public  (Depart- 
ment of  SUte  Special  Report  98  of  March 
1982,  and  Special  Report  104  of  November 
1982).  These  reports  presented  a  compre- 
hensive summary  of  the  Information,  evi- 
dence, and  an  analysis  of  results  the  U.8. 
had  obUlned  on  the  use  of  toxins  and  other 
chemical  warfare  agenU  by  the  SovleU  In 
Afghanistan  and  by  the  Lao  and  Vietnam- 
ese, under  Soviet  supervision  In  Laos  and 
Kampuchea. 

The  evidence  Included  refugee  report  and 
the  identification  of  the  toxin  In  victims' 
blood  and  In  samples  from  attack  sites  but 
not  in  control  samples  from  either  people  or 
areas  not  subjected  to  a  toxic  attack.  There 
are  also  refugee  accounts  of  Soviet  techni- 
cians supervising  the  shipment,  storage.  fUl- 
Ing,  and  loading  onto  aircraft  of  the  toxin 


munitions  In  Southeast  Asia.  The  first  phjr*- 
leal  evidence  of  direct  Soviet  use  of  toxin 
weapoiu  In  Afghanistan  resiUtad  from  anal- 
ysis of  a  contaminated  Soviet  gas  mask  ac- 
quired from  Afghanistan  in  1981.  In  August 
1983  the  U.S.  submitted  to  the  UN  further 
evidence  of  toxin  use  as  revealed  In  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  blood  taken  from  victims  of 
"yeUow  rain"  attacks.  The  U.8.  submission 
to  the  UN  In  February  1984  summartaed 
preliminary  findings  for  198S  regarding  tha 
use  of  chemical  and  toxin  agenU  In  Asia. 

The  Sovieu  responded  with  %  "scientific 
paper"  presented  to  the  UN.  which  has  un- 
dertaken an  Investigation  of  the  charges  of 
use  of  lethal  chemical  and  toxins  In  South- 
east Asia  and  Afghanistan.  The  SovleU  con- 
tended that  f luaria  spores  originated  from 
natural  contamination  of  the  elephant  grass 
In  Vietnam  caused  by  U.S.  use  of  Agent 
Orange,  and  that  these  spores  were  carried 
by  prevaUlng  winds  Into  Kampuchea  and 
Laos,  causing  natural  contamination  of  the 
environment  and  subsequent  Illness  among 
alleged  victims.  This  Soviet  explanation  Is 
not  plausible. 

Explanations  of  the  presence  of  toxins  In 
Southeast  Asia  as  natural  contamination  of 
pollen-laden  bee  feces  or  other  naturally  oc- 
curring phenomena  are  not  supported  by 
the  accumulated  InteUlgence  daU  and  scien- 
tific scrutiny.  These  alternative  hypotheses 
do  not,  for  example,  take  Into  account  a 
large  body  of  other  evidence,  Including  eye- 
witness reports  of  planes  releasing  clouds  of 
agents  and  of  artUlery  bombardment  with 
agent-filled  shells  that  produced  trichothe- 
cene  symptoms,  and  the  findings  of  toxin  In 
samples  not  containing  poUen.  Also,  the  oc- 
currences of  'yellow  rain  "  have  been  limited 
to  war  zones:  If  natural  occurrence  theories 
were  correct,  other  people  throughout  the 
region  would  be  affected.  No  such  phenome- 
non has  been  observed. 

In  addition  to  evidence  concerning  chemi- 
cal and  toxin  weapon  use.  we  have  much  evi- 
dence of  the  continuation  of  an  aggressive 
biological  weapons  production  and  develop- 
ment program  by  the  Soviet  Union,  The  ap- 
parently accidental  release  of  anthrax  from 
a  Soviet  biological  warfare  facUity  in  Sverd- 
lovsk In  1979  probably  resulting  In  the 
deaths  of  several  hundred  people  Is  a  re- 
minder of  the  danger  of  this  program.  The 
SovleU  have  apparently  also  engaged  In  re- 
seareh  on  advanced  genetlcaUy  engineered 
biological  agenU. 

During  1986,  we  have  been  unable  to  con- 
firm any  lethal  chemical  and  toxin  attacks 
In  Kampuchea,  Laos  or  Af  ghanUtan  accord- 
ing to  our  esUblLshed  standards  of  evidence 
(I.e.,  two  or  more  corroborating  reporU  from 
different  sources).  However,  there  were  a 
number  of  reporU.  although  diminished  in 
number,  of  chemical  attacks.  These  report- 
ed nonlethal  agenU  have  not  yet  been  Iden- 
tified. 

Chemical,  biological  and  toxin  weapons 
have  major  military  implications.  The  effect 
of  comparatively  primitive  chemical  weap- 
ons was  demonstrated  as  early  as  World 
War  I,  when  there  were  90,000  deaths  and 
1,000,000  casualties  from  chemical  weapons. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  a  prohibited  offen- 
sive biological  warfare  capabUlty  which  we 
do  not  have  and  against  which  we  have  no 
defense.  ThU  capabUlty  may  Include  ad- 
vanced biological  agenU  about  which  we 
have  Uttle  knowledge.  Evidence  suggesU 
that  the  SovleU  are  expanding  their  chemi- 
cal and  toxin  warfare  capabUltles  In  a 
manner  that  has  no  paraUel  In  NATO's  re- 
taliatory or  defensive  program. 
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The  n^.  government  Judges  that  ongoing 
Soviet  kctivities  confirm  and  strengthen  the 
conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  main- 
tained an  offensive  biological  warfare  pro- 
gram and  capability  in  violation  of  its  legal 
obligation  under  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 

Allegations  concerning  the  use  of  lethal 
chemicals  or  toxins  in  Kampuchea,  Laos,  or 
Afghanistan  have  subsided  in  1985.  Howev- 
er, prior  to  this  time,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
involved  in  the  production,  transfer  and  use 
of  trichothecene  mycotoxins  for  hostile  pur- 
poses in  Laos,  Kampuchea  and  Afghanisan 
in  violation  of  its  legal  obligation  under 
international  law  as  codified  in  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1935  and  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 

LmrrKD  Tkst  Bait  Trxatt 
The  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon 
Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space 
and  Under  Water  (Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(LTBT))  is  a  multilateral  treaty  that  en- 
tered into  force  for  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1963.  Soviet  actions  not 
in  accord  with  this  Treaty  are  violations  of  a 
legal  obligation. 

UMOnGROUIfD  ITDCLXUt  TKST  VKHTIHG 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963 
(LTBT)  prohibits  nuclear  weapons  tests  "or 
any  other  nuclear  explosion"  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space  and  under  water. 
While  not  t)anning  tests  underground,  the 
Treaty  does  prohibit  nuclear  explosions 
that  cause  "radioactive  debris  to  be  present 
outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  SUte 
under  whose  jurisdiction  or  control"  the  ex- 
plosions were  conducted. 

During  hearings  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  prior  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  Dr.  Seaborg,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(AEC),  stated  that  "the  Treaty  would  pro- 
hibit a  test  which  resulted  in  a  quantity  of 
radioactive  debris  delivered  outside  of  the 
country's  territorial  limits  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  establish  that  such  contamination 
resulted  from  a  recent  test  within  that 
country." 

Since  late  1963,  many  Soviet  underground 
nuclear  tests  have  been  detected  by  the  U.S. 
On  numerous  occasions  the  U.S.  collected, 
outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  USSR, 
atmospheric  samples  of  radioactive  matter 
unambiguously  associated  with  some  of 
these  Soviet  nuclear  tests. 

Soviet  test  practices  are  apparently  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  cost  of  testing  at  the 
price  of  radioactive  release  into  the  atmos- 
phere in  many  Soviet  tests. 

There  is  no  unambiguous  evidence  of  in- 
stances of  venting  associated  with  Soviet  nu- 
clear testing  in  1985. 

FIIfDinC 

The  UJS.  Oovemment  Judges  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  underground  nuclear  test 
practices  have  resulted  in  the  venting  of  ra- 
dioactive matter  on  numerous  occasions  and 
caused  radioactive  matter  to  be  present  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union's  territorial  limits  in 
violation  of  its  legal  obligation  to  the  Limit- 
ed Test  Ban  Treaty.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
failed  to  take  the  precautions  necessary  to 
minim l7.e  the  contamination  of  man's  envi- 
ronment by  radioactive  substances  despite 
UJB.  demarches  and  request  for  corrective 
action. 


JMI 


TRMXsaoLD  Tut  Bah  Trkatt 

iroCLKAK  TDTIRC  AHO  THK  ISO-KILOTOM  LmiT 

The  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Under- 
ground Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  referred  to 
as  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  (TTBT) 
prohibits  underground  explosions  with 
yields  exceeding  150  Idlotons  (kt).  The 
Intent  of  the  TTBT  was  to  reduce  signifi- 
cantly the  explosive  force  of  the  new  nucle- 
ar warheads  and  bombs  that  could  other- 
wise be  tested  for  weapon  systems.  The 
TTBT  was  signed  in  July  1974. 

The  TTBT  is  a  treaty  signed  by  the  nego- 
tiating Parties  but  ratified  by  neither.  How- 
ever, neither  Party  has  made  lU  intentions 
clear  not  to  become  a  Party.  As  such,  both 
signatories  are  subject  to  the  obligation  to 
refrain  from  acts  which  would  defeat  the 
object  and  purpose  of  the  TTBT.  A  single 
test  which  intentionally  exceeded  150  kt 
could  defeat  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
TTBT.  In  1976  the  signatories  each  sepa- 
rately  announced  their  Intention  to  observe 
the  TTBT  limit. 

Between  1976  and  December  1985,  the  So- 
viets conducted  about  190  underground  nu- 
clear explosions.  The  seismic  data  from 
each  of  these  explosions  has  been  carefully 
examined.  The  seismic  data  from  the  totali- 
ty of  explosions  has  been  subjected  to  statis- 
tical analysis.  Additional  information  rele- 
vant to  the  assessment  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
test  program  has  been  analyzed.  While 
there  remains  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  actual  yields  of  Soviet  nuclear  devices 
tested,  the  estimated  yield  has  exceeded  150 
kt  in  a  number  of  Instances. 

The  TTBT  sUtes  that  compliance  with  it 
will  be  verified  by  national  technical  means. 
National  technical  means  include  but  are 
not  limited  to  seismometers.  The  Protocol 
to  the  Treaty  requires,  upon  ratification  by 
both  Parties,  an  exchange  of  geological  in- 
formation on  the  designated  nuclear  test 
areas  and  explosion  calibration  information, 
including  yields,  for  each  of  these  areas. 
There  are  no  provisions  for  verifying  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  daU  to  be  provided  by  each 
Party.  The  U.S.  has  reijeatedly  proposed  dis- 
cussions on  verification  improvements  that 
might  ultimately  lead  to  effective  verifica- 
tion but  the  Soviet  Union  has  thus  far  re- 
jected all  such  U.S.  efforts. 

Soviet  testing  at  yields  above  the  ISO  kilo- 
ton  limit  would  allow  development  of  ad- 
vanced nuclear  weapons  with  proportionate- 
ly higher  yields  than  the  yields  of  weapons 
that  the  U.S.  could  develop  under  the 
Treaty.  Such  higher-yield  weapons  would  be 
suitable  for  Soviet  counterforce  weapons 
that  are  believed  to  be  mounted  on  Soviet 
ICBBis. 

rut  DING 

The  U.S.  Government  Judges  that,  while 
ambiguities  in  the  pattern  of  Soviet  testing 
and  verification  uncertainties  continued  in 
1985,  Soviet  nuclear  testing  activities  for  a 
number  of  tests  constitute  a  likely  violation 
of  legal  obligations  under  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1974.  which  banned  un- 
derground nuclear  tests  with  yields  exceed- 
ing 150  kllotons.  These  Soviet  actions  con- 
tinue despite  U.S.  requests  for  corrective 
measures, 

Hklsdiki  Fihal  Act 
The  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  was  signed 
in  Helsinki  in  1975.  This  document  repre- 
sents a  political  commitment  and  was  signed 
by  the  United  Suies  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
along  with  many  other  SUtes.  Soviet  ac- 


tions not  in  accord  with  that  document  are 
violations  of  their  political  commitment. 

Kxncin  ROTmcAnoH  paovuiom  or  thi 
mtLsnnu  miAL  act 

The  signatories  to  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act 
of  1975  are  required  by  the  Act's  "Docu- 
ments on  Confidence-Building  Measures 
(CBMs)  and  Certain  Aspects  of  Security  and 
Disarmament"  to  give  prior  notification  to 
other  participating  States  "of  major  mili- 
tary maneuvers  exceeding  a  total  of  35,000 
troops.  Independently  or  combined  with  any 
possible  air  or  naval  components. "  The  noti- 
fication "will  contain  information  of  the 
designation,  if  any.  the  general  purpose  of 
and  the  States  involved  in  the  maneuver, 
the  type  or  types  and  numerical  strength  of 
the  forces  engaged,  the  area  and  estimated 
time  frame  of  its  conduct.  The  participating 
States  will  also,  if  possible,  provide  addition- 
al relevant  information,  particularly  that  re- 
lated to  the  components  of  the  forces  en- 
gaged and  the  period  of  involvement  of 
these  forces."  The  participating  SUtes  will 
invite  other  participating  SUtes  voluntarily 
and  on  a  bilateral  basis,  to  send  observers  to 
attend  military  maneuvers. 

The  Soviet  Union's  August  14  notification 
of  the  September  4-13,  1981  maneuver 
"ZAPAD-81"  did  not  Include  the  maneu- 
ver's designation,  nor  did  It  provide  the 
types  of  forces  engaged,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, it  did  not  include  the  number  of 
troops  taking  part.  "ZAPAD-81"  may  have 
been  the  largest  maneuver  conducted  by 
any  signatory  SUte,  or  group  of  signatory 
SUtes.  since  the  Pinal  Act  was  adopted. 

The  United  SUtes  asked  the  Soviet  Union, 
through  diplomatic  channels,  about  its 
preparations  for  'ZAPAD-81"  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  maneuver.  No  further  In- 
formation was  given  by  the  Soviet  Union 
until  September  5,  the  second  day  of  the 
maneuver,  when  the  Soviet  news  agency 
TASS  reported  the  name  of  the  maneuver 
and  the  fact  that  approximately  100,000 
troops  were  taking  part. 

The  information  in  the  notifications 
issued  by  eastern  SUtes  has  normally  been 
limited  to  the  l>are  minimum  of  information 
required  by  the  Pinal  Act.  Little,  if  any,  ad- 
ditional relevant  information,  relating  to 
the  componenU  of  the  forces  engaged  and 
the  period  of  engagement,  has  been  provid- 
ed. The  eastern  countries  have  Invited  ol>- 
servers  to  fewer  than  half  of  their  major 
maneuvers  and  have  frequently  been  unwill- 
ing to  aUow  the  ot>servers  adequate  observa- 
tion of  the  exercises. 

rmuiMG 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  Judges  that  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1981  violated  its  political 
commitment  to  observe  provisions  of  Basket 
I  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  by  not  providing 
notification  of  exercise  "ZAPAD-81."  While 
the  USSR  has  generally  taken  an  approach 
to  the  confidence-building  measures  of  the 
Final  Act  which  minimizes  the  information 
it  provides.  Soviet  compliance  with  the  exer- 
cise notification  provisions  was  Improved  In 
1983.  In  1984,  the  USSR  returned  to  a  mini- 
malist approach  providing  only  the  bare  In- 
formation required  under  the  Final  Act. 
The  Soviet  Union  continued  this  approach 
during  1985. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  an  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  10.  1986,  by  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak  entitled 
"ABM:  A  New  Soviet  Violation." 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Now,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  offer  a  few  comments  about  these 
two  docviments. 

First,  Dr.  Kenneth  Adelman,  Direc- 
tor of  ACDA,  sUtes  in  his  "Forward  to 
Soviet  Noncompliance": 

The  Soviets  have  adhered  to  many  If  not 
most  provisions  of  the  treaties  to  which 
they  are  a  Party. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Kenneth 
Adelman,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
known  well  by  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  am  boimd  to 
say  to  them  that  this  assertion  is  not 
supported  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
provisions  of  all  the  arms  control  trea- 
ties to  which  the  Soviets  are  a  party, 
especially  when  the  provisions  which 
are  actually  operationally  constraining 
are  considered.  I  am  working  on  a 
study  wliich  will  demonstrate  this  situ- 
ation in  detail,  and  I  will  report  to  this 
body  when  it  is  completed.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Soviets  are  violating  most  of 
the  operationally  constraining  provi- 
sions of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty,  and 
certainly  the  most  important  of  the 
ABM  Treaty's  provisions.  Likewise, 
the  Soviets  are  violating  the  most  sig- 
nificant provisions  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  and  the  SALT  I  interim  agree- 
ment. I  will  supply  the  exact  statistics 
in  the  forthcoming  report  to  which  I 
Just  alluded. 

Second,  the  ACDA  white  paper  re- 
veals an  expanding  pattern  of  Soviet 
arms  control  treaty  violations.  This 
confirms  Soviet  SALT  breakout.  The 
original  report  of  President  Reagan  to 
Congress  on  Soviet  SALT  violations, 
dated  January  23,  1984,  revealed  only 
seven  Soviet  violations.  There  have 
been  three  more  Presidential  reports 
to  Congress  on  Soviet  SALT  violations 
since  January  23,  1984:  October  10, 
1984;  February  1988;  and  December  23, 
1985.  Each  of  these  reports  added 
more  Soviet  SALT  violations. 

BIT.  President,  the  ACDA  white 
pi4)er  now  lists  18  Soviet  arms  control 
treaty  violations.  A  more  complete  list- 
ing of  administration  confirmed  Soviet 
arms  control  violations  would  show  38 
to  50  Soviet  violations,  depending 
upon  the  categories  used.  And  previ- 
ous official  D.S.  Government  reports 
of  1955,  1959,  1962,  and  1964  listed  150 
Soviet  violations  of  international  secu- 
rity treaties.  So  there  are  a  total  of 
over  200  Soviet  violations  of  interna- 
tional security  treaties. 

Third,  the  ACDA  white  paper  dis- 
proves the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  fiscal 
year  1987  military  posture  statement 
on  the  number  of  SALT  Il-accounta- 
ble  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles.  The  Joint  Chief  of  Staff  as  of 
January  1,  1986,  listed  2,477  Soviet 
SNDV's  as  SALT  Il-accountable.  The 
ACDA  white  paper  shows  dated  Febru- 
ary 1.  1986,  that  the  "best  U.S.  esti- 
mate"   of   Soviet   SNDV's,    is   about 


2.520.  Since  the  Sovieta  are  only  al- 
lowed 2.504  under  SALT  II,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  at  least  16  SNDV's  over  the 
ceilings.  In  fact,  they  are  reportedly  36 
to  45  to  80  to  378  SNDV's  over  the 
SALT  II  celling,  depending  on  which 
categories  of  weapons  are  counted. 

Fourth,  the  reported  Soviet  removal 
of  mobile  SS-16  ICBM's  from  Plesetsk 
should  offer  us  no  comfort.  It  con- 
firms that  they  were  illegally  deployed 
at  this  test  range  in  the  first  place. 
And  a  new,  different  ICBM  is  now 
being  deployed  at  Plesetsk  in  place  of 
the  mobUe  SS-16— reportedly  the 
mobile  SS-25  ICBM,  which  is  covertly 
MIRV  capable.  Finally,  whUe  the 
mobile  SS-16's  from  Plesetsk  may 
have  disappeared,  they  may  be  covert- 
ly deployed  elsewhere,  perhaps  with 
the  similar  SS-20  mobile  IRBM. 

Fifth,  the  Evans  and  Novak  column 
is  deeply  disturbing.  These  columnists, 
who  were  the  first  to  reveal  the  Soviet 
Krasnoyarsk  ABM  radar  violation, 
have  now  revealed  an  even  more  seri- 
ous Soviet  ABM  Treaty  violation— a 
nationwide,  territorial  ABM  defense 
completely  banned  by  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Moreover,  the  development  of 
an  ABM  capability  for  the  SAM  5,  a 
development  which  has  been  under- 
way for  two  decades,  more  than  triples 
the  number  of  Soviet  ABM  intercep- 
tors around  Moscow,  another  ABM 
Treaty  violation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  now  have 
the  following  series  of  Nationwide 
ABM  System  components  in  mass  pro- 
duction: SAM-5  missiles  and  radars; 
SAM- 10  missiles  and  radars;  SAM- 12 
missiles  and  radars;  and  ABM-3  mis- 
siles and  radars,  according  to  recent 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  by  SDI  Di- 
rector General  Abrahamson.  AU  of 
these  comprise  a  nationwide  system  of 
ABM  missiles  and  radars,  according  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Moreover. 
this  new  evidence  confirms  the  testi- 
mony of  Defense  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er last  October  31,  1985,  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  when 
he  said  that  the  Soviets  already  had 
an  illegal  "nationwide,  territorial  ABM 
defense." 

Indeed,  two  Soviet  officials  have  ac- 
tually admitted  this  in  private  to 
American  citizens.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  General  Abrahamson  agreed  that 
the  Soviet  deployment  of  these  ele- 
ments constituted  a  nationwide  ABM 
defense  in  his  recent  testimony.  Final- 
ly, it  should  be  noted  that.  President 
Reagan  stated  on  Jime  10,  1985  that 
"Soviet  preparations  for  a  prohibited 
territorial  ABM  defense  •  •  *  would 
have  profound  implications  for  the 
•  •  •  East-West  balance." 

In  sum,  the  expanding  pattern  of 
Soviet  SALT  violations  confirms  that 
the  Soviets  continue  the  pattern  of 
breaking  out  of  all  the  SALT  treaties. 
I  first  made  this  argimient  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  September  23.  1983. 


and  the  evidence  continues  to  aocumu* 
late. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Senate  to  take  this  issue  seriously. 

(KzHnrrNo.  1) 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  10. 19M1 
ABM:  A  Nrw  Sovirr  Violatioii 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Top^ecret  Intelligence   that  the  Soviet 
Union    has    "calibrated"    lu    alr-defenae 
radars  with  ABM  radars,  a  flagrant  treaty 
violation,  is  further  souring  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration on  the  desirability  of  new  nu- 
clear treaties  with  Moscow. 

Quite  apart  from  private  top-level  ikepU- 
clsm  about  the  efficacy  of  SALT  agree- 
menU.  alarm  is  growing  that  a  Soviet  terrt- 
torlal  defense  against  strategic  missile 
attack  may  be  nearer  realisation  than 
seemed  possible  only  a  year  ago.  Such  a  de- 
fense would  violate  the  antlballistlc  missile 
(ABM)  treaty  of  1972.  It  could  make  the 
Soviet  Union  the  paramount  power,  trans- 
forming superpower  relations. 

Ominous  Soviet  passage  toward  protection 
against  possible  American  retaliation  for  a 
flr■^8trlke  attack  is  killing  what  litUe  Best 
the  administration  has  had  (or  new  nuclear 
agreemenU.  That  presages  a  Geneva  follow- 
on  summit,  tenUtlvely  set  for  this  summer, 
that  will  produce  nothing  in  the  way  of  new 
arms  treaties,  leaving  the  United  SUtes  free 
to  pursue  lu  own  nuclear  defenses— the  fu- 
turistic SDI  for  the  Slst  century. 

Arms  control  skeptics  are  angling  (or  just 
such  a  non-result.  This  is  not  rejection  of 
nuclear  treaties  to  prevent  a  return  of  d*- 
tente.  Par  from  it.  The  mood  is  fear  no 
matter  how  sldllfully  U.S.  negotiators  at- 
tempt to  close  noncompliance  escape  hatch- 
es, ways  to  cheat  will  be  found  and  exercised 
by  Moscow. 

The  new  evidence,  acquired  by  the  elec- 
tronic miracles  of  U.S.  satellites,  appears  to 
be  definitive.  A  relatively  old  "Square  Pair" 
radar  for  the  SA-5  antiaircraft  missile  has 
been  "calibrated"  with  a  giant  ABM-3 
battle-management  radar,  the  two  having 
been  moved  next  to  each  other  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Moscow.  The  larger  ABM  radar  ap- 
pears designed  to  lero  in  on  the  incoming 
missile,  then  turn  It  over  to  SA-5.  which 
fires  iU  own  missiles  into  the  target. 

This  marriage  between  the  two  dlMlmllar 
radars,  called  ""Inter-nettlng."  may  well  be 
the  clinching  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are 
prepuing  the  SA-5  radar-interceptor  for  an 
active  ABM  role— forbidden  by  treaty.  The 
significance  goes  far  because  the  United 
SUtes  estimates  there  are  no  fewer  than 
2,600  8AM-5S  In  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are 
concentrated  in  four  areas:  the  Moscow-I^n- 
Ingrad  salient,  the  Caucasus,  the  Far  Bast 
and  the  populated  area  of  Siberia  (near  the 
Krasnoyarsk  ABM  radar,  which  the  United 
SUtes  claims  Is  a  treaty  violation).  The  1973 
treaty  gave  each  side  the  right  to  defend  IU 
capital  with  a  missUe  defense  system— but 
only  the  capital. 

SALT  violations  were  routinely  minimised 
by  pre-Reagan  administrations.  Indeed,  the 
arms  control  "process."  which  produced 
SALT  and  ABM  treaties,  made  a  comeback 
in  the  year  leading  up  to  the  Geneva 
summit.  But  since  the  summit,  the  Soviet 
proposal  to  rid  the  world  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  has  struck  the  Reagan  White 
House  as  a  propaganda  trumpet,  not  a  seri- 
ous arms  control  proposal. 

But  the  true  measure  of  the  administra- 
tion's growing  concern  about  any  new  treaty 
Is  not  current  negotiating  problems  in  the 
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0«nev»  arms  talks  (recessed  last  week  at  a 
standstlU).  The  real  source  of  concern  Is 
that  no  new  agreement  would  be  worth  any 
more  than  the  depreciating  value  of  existing 
treaties. 

In  his  white  paper  of  Soviet  violations, 
made  public  this  weekend  after  being  held 
up  by  the  State  Department  for  five  weeks, 
arms  control  director  Kenneth  Adelman 
said  that  continuing  Soviet  violations 
"cannot  help  but  have  an  impact  upon  our 
long-term  security"  and  "Jeopardize  the 
process"  of  arms  control.  Privately.  Adel- 
man has  warned  in  the  highest  administra- 
tion councils  about  the  dangers  of  new 
agreements. 

In  Brussels  this  week.  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  raises  the  alarm  further. 
He  will  Inform  NATO  defense  ministers 
that  "taken  together,  all  of  the  ABM  and 
ABM-related  activities"  suggest  prepara- 
tions by  the  Soviets  "to  deploy  rapidly"  a 
territorial  ABM  defense. 

Those  words,  written  before  Weinberger 
and  his  men  were  aware  of  the  new  intelll- 
gence  on  those  2.500  SAM-Ss.  hint  that 
without  revolutionary  upgrading  in  verifica- 
tion procedures,  no  new  treaty  is  worth 
having. 


THE  RETURN  OP  HERBLOCK 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President. 
Washington  is  a  happier  place  to  live 
these  days:  Spring  is  in  the  air  and 
Herblock  is  in  the  Washington  Post 
again. 

Herbert  L.  Block,  the  Post's  inesti- 
mable cartoonist,  was  missing  and 
missed  these  past  3  months.  He  took 
this  time  off  to  undergo — and  recover 
from — quadruple  heart  bypass  surgery. 
How  fitting,  then,  that  on  March  13 
last,  in  his  first  cartoon  since  going 
under  the  knife,  he  wielded  a  saber  on 
mismanagement  in  the  Pentagon. 

By  all  accounts,  Herblock  is  back  in 
fine  physical  form.  Readers  of  the 
Post's  editorial  page  these  recent  days 
have  no  doubt  he  is  back  in  fine  satiri- 
cal form. 

Mr.  President,  a  necessary  touch  of 
gaiety  has  returned  to  Washington.  I 
am  sure  all  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  welcoming  Herblock  back  to  his 
rightful  place.  We  wish  him  well,  and 
hope  that  the  only  surgery  associated 
with  him  henceforth  is  that  which  he 
performs  on  his  subjects. 


UJS.-U.N.  CONTRIBUTION 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Bilr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  note  that,  as  our  Exirope- 
an  allies  pointed  out  in  a  recent  letter 
to  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz. 
the  pending  cutbacks  in  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  carry  some 
seriotis  risks. 

These  cutbacks  could  put  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  charter  obliga- 
tions. With  the  reductions  mandated 
under  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  and 
the  Kassebaum  amendment,  the 
United  States  will  cut  its  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  by  over  $70  mil- 
lion this  year,  and  fall  well  short  of 
the  contribution  assessed  by  the 
United  NaUons. 


Secretary  Shultz  states  that  these 
pending  cutbacks  provide  a  useful  tool 
for  winning  budgetary  and  voting  re- 
forms in  the  United  Nations  and  he  is 
not  wrong.  He  has  called  the  current 
U.N.  budget  system  'taxation  without 
representation."  because  even  though 
the  United  States  contributes  far  more 
than  the  78  poorest  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  all  members  have  an 
equal  vote  in  determining  how  money 
is  spent. 

But  weighting  the  power  to  vote  ac- 
cording to  size  or  ability  to  pay  is  not 
always  appropriate.  Under  principles 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  New  York  and  Wyo- 
ming each  have  the  same  two  votes  in 
the  Senate,  even  though  New  York 
has  47  times  as  great  a  population.  In 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  voting  is 
based  on  the  established  principle  of 
sovereign  equality  between  states. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  should 
continue  pressing  the  United  Nations 
to  control  its  budget  more  effectively. 
However,  by  cutting  back  unilaterally 
on  our  contributions  to  that  organiza- 
tion, and  violating  our  obligations  to 
it,  our  influence  and  ability  to  press 
for  change  would  be  jeopardized 
rather  than  enhanced.  Our  European 
allies  recognize  this  danger. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  March  18,  1986.  article 
concerning  their  letter  to  Secretary 
Shultz  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  18, 19861 

Allies  in  U.N.  Protest  or  Budget 

(By  Elaine  Sciolino) 

United  Nations,  N.Y..  March  17.— The 
Western  Europeans  have  told  the  United 
SUtes  that  it  would  violate  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions by  reducing  its  share  of  the  United  Na- 
tions budget. 

The  complaint,  presented  Friday  in  a 
letter  on  behalf  of  the  12  members  of  the 
Common  Market,  was  addressed  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  P.  Shultz  after  repre- 
sentatives of  the  European  group— the  Am- 
bassadors of  the  Netherlands.  Luxembourg 
and  Britain— had  been  unable  for  three 
weeks  to  get  an  appointment  to  see  him.  A 
supplementary  note  expressed  regret  that 
Mr.  Shultz  had  not  met  with  them  and  con- 
tained a  new  request  for  a  meeting. 

The  Netherlands  holds  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Common  Market.  Luxemtwurg  is  the 
former  chairman,  and  Britain  will  be  the 
chairman  next  year. 

In  Washington.  Charles  E.  Redman,  a 
State  Department  spokesman,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  letter  had  been  received,  and 
he  said  the  SUte  Department  had  offered 
the  Europeans  a  meeting  with  John  C. 
Whitehead,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

The  letter,  made  available  by  Eviropean 
delegates,  said:  "The  12  wish  to  express 
their  concern  that  recently  enacted  U.S.  leg- 
islation. In  particular  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  Act  and  the  Kassebaum  amend- 
ment, is  significantly  affecting  the  Adminis- 
tration's ability  to  comply  with  its  interna- 
tional treaty  obligations." 

The  legislation  "wlU  result  In  the  United 
States'  not  fully  meeting  iu  financial  obliga- 


tion to  the  United  Nations."  the  letter  nid. 
Contributions  are  calculated  aooordlng  to 
each  member  country's  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

The  United  SUtes.  whoae  share  ia  $210 
million,  or  25  percent  of  the  United  Nations 
budget,  has  said  that  it  will  cut  its  share  by 
$70  million  this  year. 

The  cuts  are  mandated  under  the  Gnunm- 
Rudman-Hoilings  law,  which  imposes  over- 
all budget  cuts  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and 
under  the  Kassebaum  amendment,  which 
requires  a  20  percent  reduction  in  the 
United  SUtes  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  if  largest  contributors  do  not  get 
more  control  over  budget  matters  by  Oct.  1. 

The  European  letter  said  the  12  nations, 
which  pay  30  percent  of  the  budget,  would 
not  increase  their  shares  to  compensate  for 
the  American  cuts. 

Ui.  Shultz  has  caUed  the  United  Nations 
budget  system  "taxation  without  represen- 
Ution"  because  the  United  SUtes  iias  the 
same  vote  In  determining  where  the  United 
Nations'  money  goes  as  do  the  78  poorest 
members. 


SENATOR        JIM        SASSER        ON 
UNITED  STATES  POLICY 

TOWARD  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Sunday  evening,  March  16.  1986,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  addressed  the  Nation  on 
the  subject  of  United  Stetes  policy 
toward  Nicaragua.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Sasser,  delivered  the  Dem(x:ratic  re- 
sponse to  the  President  immediately 
thereafter.  I  believe  Mr.  Sasser  deliv- 
ered a  reasoned,  cogent,  and  very  per- 
suasive alternative  to  the  program  out- 
lined by  the  President.  I  congratulate 
Mr.  Sasser  on  his  presentation  and 
compliment  him  on  his  leadership  on 
this  very  important  issue  for  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Sasser  has  developed,  in  close 
consultation  with  many  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  a  situation  which  has  eluded 
adequate  resolution  over  the  duration 
of  the  Reagan  Presidency.  Mr.  Sasser 
argued  particularly  well  for  a  renewed 
attempt  by  the  United  States  to  vigor- 
ously pursue  diplomatic  means  to 
obtain  the  changes  we  believe  are  nec- 
essary in  the  demeanor  and  conduct  of 
the  Sandinista  regime,  and  the  need  to 
work  more  closely  with  our  friends 
and  allies  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  give  a  chance  to  the  approach 
they  believe  is  most  workable— before 
we  throw  all  our  eggs  into  a  military 
basket  of  questionable  viability. 

The  American  eagle  holds  both 
spears  and  olive  branches,  in  equal 
balance.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
fleshes  out  a  policy  which,  if  imple- 
mented in  good  faith,  would  restore  a 
sound  balance  in  addressing  the  diffi- 
cult and  critical  situation  which  now 
exists  in  Central  America  resulting 
from  the  character  and  activities  of 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  As  he 
stated  in  his  remarks,  "the  United 
States    should    grasp    the    initiative, 


seeking  peace  through  negotiations 
before  taking  a  fateful  step  which 
could  lead  to  war  in  Central  America." 
Bfr.  Sasser  has  received  well-de- 
served praise  for  his  leadership  on  this 
issue— including  a  very  complimentary 
profile  In  today's  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  a  supportive  editorial  in 
yesterday's  issue  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  and  wide-ranging  praise  in  news- 
papers across  his  home  State  of  Ten- 
nessee—including the  Tennessean,  the 
Jackson  Sun,  the  Chattanooga  Times, 
and  the  Commercial  Appeal  of  Mem- 
phis. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Mr.  Sasser's  articulate  re- 
sponse ot  the  President  be  printed  in. 
its  entirety  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  that  copies  of  the  news- 
paper accounts  and  editorials  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record  foUowing  that. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DmocRATic  Response  op  Senator  Jm 
Sasser  to  President's  Television  Ad- 
dress ON  C^ENTRAL  America.  Marc^i  16, 
1986 

Good  evening,  I'm  Jim  Sasser  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

We  in  the  Congress  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent about  what  our  goals  should  be  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

We  agree  that  the  SandinisU  government 
has  betrayed  the  promise  of  Its  own  revolu- 
tion, has  suppressed  the  freedom  of  Its  own 
people,  and  has  supported  subversion 
against  its  neighbor  El  Salvador. 

We  agree  that  Nicaragua  must  never 
become  a  base  for  Soviet  military  adventur- 
ism in  this  hemisphere.  Never. 

We  want  the  government  of  Nicaragua  to 
restore  political  freedom  to  its  own  people 
and  to  let  Its  neighbors  develop  in  peace. 

Our  disagreement  Is  with  the  means  the 
President  has  used  to  achieve  these  goals. 
This  disagreement  is  shared  by  a  majority 
of  Americans  and  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Tonight,  at  a  time  of  belt-tightening  at 
home,  when  tens  of  thousands  of  family 
farms  are  failing  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  Americans  are  seeing  their  student 
loans  being  eliminated,  the  President  seeks 
an  additional  $100  million  to  expand  the  un- 
declared war  being  fought  in  Nlcaragiia. 

Our  concern  is  that  the  President  is  seiz- 
ing military  options  before  he  has  extiaust- 
ed  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution. 

We  believe  the  U.S.  should  grasp  the  Initi- 
ative, seeking  peace  through  negotiations 
before  taking  a  fateful  step  which  could 
lead  to  war  in  Central  America. 

The  President  calls  the  contraa  Freedom 
Fighters,  and  has  even  compared  them  to 
our  own  Founding  Fathers.  In  fact,  most 
contra  military  leaders  fought  against  free- 
dom as  members  of  the  Samoza  regime's 
hated  security  force. 

The  President  has  siwken  of  SandinisU 
atrodtlea,  and  they  certainly  exist.  But  San- 
dinisU atrodUes,  by  all  imbiased  accounU, 
pale  beside  those  of  the  contras.  which, 
tragically,  are  being  subsidised  by  your  tax 
dollars. 

So.  let's  face  facts,  neither  side  has  clean 
bands  in  this  war. 

The  Administration  has  already  given  the 
contras  at  least  $100  million  in  the  last  5 
years.  They  can't  even  tell  us  how  that 
money  was  spent  And,  it  has  produced  no 


military  success.  None.  Now  they  seek  $100 
million  more. 

So  the  question  must  be  asked:  does  the 
President's  policy  have  any  real  chance  of 
success? 

To  be  sure,  the  contra  army  could  become 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Sandinistas.  But 
almost  nobody  believes  the  contras  can  ac- 
tually win  a  military  victory. 

If  the  President's  goal  is  the  military  over- 
throw of  the  Sandinistas,  then  he  should 
tell  us  so,  because  that  goal  simply  cannot 
be  achieved  without  direct  U.S.  military  In- 
volvement in  a  long  and  costly  and  bloody 
war. 

I've  Just  recently  returned  from  Central 
America.  There  I  met  with  the  democrat- 
ically-elected leaders  of  Nicaragua's  four 
neighbors— Guatemala.  Honduras.  CoeU 
Rica,  and  El  Salvador. 

They  all  want  the  Sandinistas  contained 
within  their  own  borders,  but  they  are  con- 
cerned that  the  United  SUtes  has  not  given 
Latin  America's  own  Contradora  peace  proc- 
ess a  fair  chance  to  work. 

The  President  has  said  that  we  have  ntade 
every  effort  to  negotiate.  But  the  fact  is.  he 
broke  off  negotiations  last  year.  The  Sandi- 
nistas now  claim  a  willingness  to  resume 
these  Ulks. 

So  we  say,  let's  put  the  Sandinistas  to  the 
test. 

When  I  returned  from  Central  America,  I 
proposed  that  we  withhold  military  aid  to 
the  contras.  seek  a  ceasefire  between  them 
and  the  Sandinistas,  and  initiate  a  bold  pro- 
gram to  force  Nicaragua  to  bargain  in  good 
faith. 

My  proposal  recognized  that  if  the  Sandi- 
nistas refuse  to  negotiate,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, as  an  absolute  last  resort,  to  fund— and 
certainly  to  reform— the  contras.  But  let's 
try  negotiations  first. 

Unhappily,  the  President  rejected  this 
proposal  in  favor  of  immediate  military  aid 
to  the  contras. 

This  is  the  heart  of  our  difference  with 
the  President.  He  proposes  a  wider  war  in 
Nicaragua,  now. 

As  the  father  of  a  17  year  old  son,  I  say. 
Mr.  President,  let's  not  rush  blindly  into 
that  quagmire.  We've  done  that  before. 

We  believe  the  hour  calls  for  sutesman- 
shlp,  certainly  not  rash  nor  divisive  rhetoric 
that  needlessly  politicizes  what  should  be  a 
sober,  bipartisan  national  debate. 

We  should  learn  from  history,  and  recent 
events  have  shown  that  when  our  nation  Is 
together,  as  in  the  Philippines,  we  succeed. 
When  we  are  divided,  as  we  were  in  Berult, 
we  fail.  With  tragic  resulU 

The  American  people  want  a  more  en- 
lightened policy  in  Central  America,  and 
our  great  nation  deserves  one. 

Let  us  call  upon  our  diplomatic  skills, 
upon  our  patience,  on  our  wisdom,  and. 
most  of  all  our  democratic  traditions,  seek- 
ing to  achieve  a  balanced,  bipartisan  policy 
in  Central  America,  a  course  of  action  that 
has  a  realistic  chance  of  success,  and  a 
policy  that  we,  as  Americans,  don't  have  to 
be  ashamed  of. 

Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  18, 10861 
Evolution  op  a  Stand:  Memphis,  Maxwb, 

Managua 
(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 
WASRiNaTON.— When  Senator  Jim  Saner 
of  Tennessee  was  selected  to  deliver  the 
Democratic  response  to  President  Reagan's 
speech  on  Nicaragua  Sunday  night,  even 
some  of  his  own  colleagues  were  surprised. 
In  nine  years  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Saaier  baa 


seldom  played  a  major  role  on  foreign  policy 
issues  or  appeared  on  the  television  talk 
shows. 

But  BCr.  Sasser's  emergence  on  the  Nteara- 
gua  issue  signifies  a  developing  consensus  in 
Democratic  ranks  and  a  new  wUlingneas  to 
compromise  with  the  Administration,  which 
wanU  $100  million  to  aid  the  rebels  fighting 
the  Nicaraguan  regime. 

Instead  of  selecting  a  strident  critic  of  the 
Administration  to  speak  for  the  Democrats, 
party  leaders  picked  a  moderate  Southerner 
who  has  ties  to  all  wings  of  the  party,  a 
behind-the-scenes  operator  with  good  politi- 
cal instincts  who  has  prospered  In  a  conserv- 
ative sUte,  and  therefore  a  man  trusted  to 
guide  the  Democrats  through  a  tough  issue 
that  bristles  with  political  thorns. 

Almost  daUy  for  the  last  week.  Mr.  Sasser 
met  privately  with  a  select  group  of  SenaU 
DemocraU.  listening  to  their  views,  gauging 
the  political  climate  and  trying  to  develop 
an  alternative  to  the  President's  plan. 

Their  working  document  Is  a  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Sasser  that  would  allocate 
the  $100  million  requested  by  the  Adminis- 
tration but  put  It  in  escrow  for  ilx  months 
while  the  Administration  tries  to  negotiate 
a  peaceful  settlement  with  the  Sandinistas 
who  rule  Nicaragua.  If  Congress  determined 
at  the  end  of  that  period  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas were  not  negotiating  in  good  faith,  the 
money  would  be  released  to  the  rebels. 

A  OENUtNI  COMPROMISE 

Mr.  Sasser,  a  lawyer,  acknowledges  that 
his  proposal  gets  criticism  from  both  those 
members  of  Congress  who  want  to  send  the 
money  right  away  and  those  who  want  te 
cut  the  rebels  off  completely.  But  his  skill  is 
finding  what  he  calls  the  "mainstream"  of 
party  sentiment,  and  after  dozens  of  conver- 
sations he  says  he  is  convinced  tliat  a  "sub- 
stantial core  "  of  Congress  "wanU  this  type 
of  moderate  response. 

"They  see  it  as  a  way  te  really  put  the 
Sandinistas  te  the  test,"  Mr.  Sasser  said 
today,  "as  a  way  of  really  exhausting  the 
possibility  of  negotiations  in  the  regioa 
What  I'm  proposing  is  a  genuine  compro- 
mise." 

Mr.  Sasser's  own  evolution  te  his  middle- 
ground  position  mirrors  the  change  In  Con- 
gress on  the  Nicaragua  Issue  over  the  last 
few  years.  In  1983  Congress  barred  all  aid  te 
the  rebels,  known  as  contras.  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Democrat  voted  for  the  ban. 

A  year  later,  the  Senator  made  his  first 
mark  on  the  issue  when  he  used  his  position 
as  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Appropriations 
subcommittee  that  reviews  military  con- 
struction projects  to  liupect  American  In- 
stallations In  Honduras.  Unlike  many  politi- 
cians, Mr.  Sasser  tends  to  listen  more  than 
he  talks,  and  he  came  away  convinced  that 
the  Defense  Department  was  lllegaUy  si- 
phoning off  funds  to  pay  for  air  strips  and 
other  fortifications  that  Congress  would 
never  approve  directly. 

The  whole  situation  in  Central  America 
reminded  Mr.  Sasser,  who  served  sU  years 
in  the  Marine  Corps  reserve,  of  how  the 
United  SUtes  got  drawn  inte  Vietnam.  At  49 
years  of  age,  he  belongs  te  the  generation 
that  fought  in  Southeast  Asia  and  now  has 
draft-age  children  of  Its  own. 

The  scars  from  that  war  still  cloud  his 
view  of  Nicaragua,  and  In  hU  speech  Sunday 
night  he  spoke  feelingly  of  his  fears:  ""As 
the  father  of  a  17-year-old  son.  I  say.  Mr. 
President,  let's  not  rush  blindly  into  that 
quagmire.  We've  done  that  before." 

But  like  many  members  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Sasser  has  grown  increasingly  uncomfort- 
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Able  wtth  the  SuxUnlaUa  and  their  le»der. 
Daniel  Oiteca  Suvedrm.  His  memory  of 
Vietnam  has  been  balanced  acmlnst  the 
memory  of  another  American  foreign  policy 
disaiter. 

"Tou  see  Ortega  on  television,  with  his 
green  uniform  and  red  collar  tabs,  and  it  re- 
minds you  of  what  happened  25  years  ago  in 
Cuba,"  the  Senator  said.  "You  can  see  this 
weighing  on  many  of  my  colleagues  here." 

Mr.  Sasser.  a  native  of  Memphis  won  his 
Senate  seat  In  1976  by  upsetting  the  incum- 
bent. Bill  Brock,  who  Is  now  Secretary  of 
Labor  he  survived  a  re-election  campaign  in 
1983  when  he  was  a  leading  target  of  the 
Republican  right  wing.  As  these  elections 
demonstrated,  he  has  well-turned  political 
antennae.  And  recently  they  have  picked  up 
the  vibrations  many  of  his  fellow  Democrats 
were  sensing  that  a  politician  who  appeared 
to  support  the  Sandinistas  could  be  courting 
political  trouble. 

This  concern  was  particularly  acute  in 
Southern  states  like  Tennessee,  where  the 
anti-Communist  tradition  is  strong  and 
voters  worry  that  growing  Sandlnista  influ- 
ence In  Central  America  could  send  a  wave 
of  political  refugees  northward. 

"We  didn't  want  to  be  viewed  as  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  that  government,"  he  said. 

So  last  month  Mr.  Sasser  decided  to  do 
some  more  listening,  and  he  made  a  three- 
day  swing  through  four  countries  in  Latin 
America.  His  aim,  he  said,  was  to  hear  from 
leaders  in  the  region  directly,  without  their 
comments  being  "filtered  through  the  State 
Department  or  anyone  else." 

He  came  back  convinced,  he  said  that 
these  leaders  wanted  the  United  States  to 
"keep  the  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas"  to 
negotiate  more  seriously.  So  he  forged  his 
compromise  proposal  and  set  atwut  trying 
to  sell  it  to  his  coUeagues  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

As  Congress  prepares  to  vote  on  the  Presi- 
dent's aid  request  in  the  days  ahead.  Mr. 
Sasser's  political  instincts  will  face  their 
strongest  test  yet.  But  he  has  not  been 
wrong  very  often.  Just  ask  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  former  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

[From  the  Sun  (Baltimore,  BCD),  Idar.  17, 

19861 

Dkbatx  Ovxa  Nicakagua 

President  Reagan's  $100  million  proposal 
to  aid  "Contra"  forces  fighting  the  Sandl- 
nista regime  in  Nicaragua  Is  in  trouble  be- 
cause it  has  lost  the  support  of  key  Demo- 
cratic moderates  such  as  Senator  Jim  Sasser 
of  Tennessee.  It  was  Mr.  Sasser  of  Tennes- 
see, not  the  liberal  Rep.  Michael  Barnes  of 
ICaryland.  who  delivered  the  official  Demo- 
cratic reply  to  last  night's  presidential  ad- 
dress. 

Blr.  Sasser  made  it  clear  what  while  he 
agrees  with  Mr.  Reagan  that  the  Sandlnista 
regime  has  betrayed  the  democratic  revolu- 
tion that  brought  it  to  power,  he  disagrees 
with  the  president  over  the  means  to  be 
uaed  in  preventing  Nicaragua  from  becom- 
ing a  Soviet  t>ase  in  this  hemisphere.  Mr. 
Reagan's  chosen  instnunent  is  the  contra 
Insurgency;  Mr.  Sasser  would  favor  another 
attempt  at  a  peaceful  solution.  The  presi- 
dent described  the  contras  as  "freedom 
fighters"  who  had  fought  the  Somoza  dicta- 
torship: Mr.  Sasser's  retort  was  that  most  of 
the  contra  military  leaders  had  "fought 
■gainst  freedom  as  members  of  the  Somoza 
regime's  hated  security  force.  .  . 

The  Tennessee  senator  Is  sponsor  of  a  pro- 
posal to  put  military  aid  to  the  contras  in 
escrow  for  a  few  more  months  while  one  last 
attempt  la  made  to  force  the  .«^nriiniiitJM  to 


accept  a  democratic  system  and  stop  threat- 
ening their  neighbors.  Mr.  Reagan  wants 
military  aid  Immediately  but  might  not  rule 
out  a  short  delay  for  negotiations  provided 
money  is  automatically  released  thereafter. 

In  our  view,  Congress  should  continue 
non-military  aid  to  the  contras  provided  it  is 
made  part  of  a  much  larger  effort  to  help 
Nicaragua's  democratic  neighbors  contain 
the  Sandlnista  regime.  If  negotiations  fall 
again,  as  we  suspect  they  will,  there  should 
be  sufficient  military  aid  to  the  contras  to 
make  them  a  part— but  only  a  part — of  a 
D.S.-8upported  regional  security  operation. 

Underlying  this  whole  debate  is  the  tor- 
tured memory  of  Vietnam.  It  affects  Iwth 
sides.  The  president  contends  that  unless 
the  contras  are  armed  and  trained  to  stop 
the  Sandinistas  from  engineering  a  "com- 
munist takeover  of  Central  America,"  U.S. 
strategic  interests  may  tiave  to  be  defended 
eventually  by  UJS.  troops.  Senator  Sasser 
contends  that  current  administration  policy 
is  leading  to  a  Vietnam-like  "quagmire." 

What  we  believe  is  needed  at  this  moment 
Is  neither  an  endorsement  nor  a  repudiation 
of  administration  policy  by  the  Congress. 
One  would  signal  too  much  U.S.  faith  in  a 
contra  force  that  may  fail:  the  other  would 
undercut  the  administration's  ability  to 
pressure  Nicaragua.  The  answer  has  to  be 
bipartisan  compromise. 

[From  the  Tennessean,  Mar.  18, 1988] 
Ms.  Rkaoar  Makxs  a  Cask  But  Smx  Is  Nor 

PERSUASrVK 

In  his  televised  address  on  aid  for  the  Nic- 
araguan  rebels.  President  Reagan  pulled  vir- 
tually aU  the  rhetoric  stops  he  could  think 
of  that  might  persuade  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove $100  million  for  the  "virtually  de- 
fenseless" contra  forces. 

There  was  a  litany  of  necessity:  to  deny 
the  Soviet  Union  a  beachhead  in  North 
America,  the  malignancy  in  Bdanagua  that 
might  spread  to  become  a  mortal  threat  to 
the  entire  New  World,  and  not  to  mention 
that  the  Sandlnista  regime  is  funnellng 
drugs  into  the  U.S. 

It  has  become  an  issue  of  absolutes  in  Mr. 
Reagan's  mind.  The  Sandinistas  need  to  be 
supplanted  because  they  have  become  Com- 
munists and  therefore  are  an  increasing 
threat  to  the  hemisphere. 

A  good  many  people  believe,  and  with 
reason,  that  the  Sandinistas  have  betrayed 
the  spirit  of  their  own  revolution  and  that 
they  are  Marxists  who  are  increasingly 
guilty  of  oppression  against  their  own 
people. 

The  stated  objective  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration is  to  force  the  Sandinistas  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  contra  forces.  But  the  real 
aim  is  to  supplant  the  Managua  regime  with 
the  contras  which  may  not  be  that  much  of 
an  improvement  if  it  could  be  done. 

Sen.  Jim  Sasser  of  Tennessee  who  made 
the  Democratic  response  to  ICr.  Reagan, 
said  the  U.S.  had  provided  the  contras  $100 
million  over  the  past  five  years  and  yet  they 
were  unable  to  achieve  any  military  success. 
And  Senator  Sasser  said  that  while  the 
President  calls  the  contras  freedom  fighters, 
many  "fought  against  freedom  "  in  defend- 
ing the  dictatorial  regime  of  Anastaslo 
Somoza. 

The  contras  are  divided,  have  argued 
among  themselves  and  their  ranks  have 
been  depleted.  They  hold  no  village,  no 
province,  no  real  area  of  Nicaragua  from 
which  to  launch  attacks.  Their  atrocities  on 
civilians  within  Nicaragua  are  as  bad  as 
those  forces  they  seek  to  supplant.  Most 
military  experts  give  them  no  chance  of  de- 


feating a  large  and  weU-anned  NIcaraguan 
army. 

So  the  administration  proposes  then  to 
hand  these  rebels  $100  million  more,  but  to 
what  purpose?  The  military  threat  repre- 
sented by  the  contras  is  really  no  option  at 
all.  Tet  from  the  first  the  White  House  has, 
as  Senator  Sasser  reminded,  seized  on  mili- 
tary options  before  it  has  "exhausted  the 
hope  of  a  peaceful  solution. 

Publicly,  at  least,  the  Central  American 
states  have  not  come  out  four-square  for  the 
American  policy.  The  administration  says 
this  is  because  they  hesitate  to  do  so  and 
thereby  irritate  others.  What  others?  Cuba? 
Nicaragua?  Several  nations  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  Contadora  process  which  is 
based  on  diplomatic  assumptions,  not  mili- 
tary ones. 

Mr.  Sasser  has  urged.  "Let  us  call  upon 
our  patience,  on  our  wisdom  and,  most  of  all 
on  our  democratic  traditions  to  achieve  a 
balanced  bipartisan  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, a  course  of  action  that  has  a  realistic 
chance  of  success."  It  might  not  succeed, 
but  it  is  at  least  as  promising  as  a  military 
policy  using  the  contras  as  proxies  in  an 
effort  they  can't  win  on  their  own. 

(From  the  Chattanooga  Times,  Mar.  18, 
1988] 

Tbk  House  ams  tbx  Cortras 

As  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  pre- 
pares for  a  vote,  expected  on  Thursday,  on 
President  Reagan's  request  for  $100  million 
in  aid  to  the  NIcaraguan  contras,  the  admin- 
istration is  continuing  its  massive  selling  Job 
to  win  support  in  what  is  likely  to  be  a  close 
vote.  The  president's  staff  is  lobbying  mem- 
bers of  Congress  feverishly,  and  friends  and 
officials  of  the  administration  have  Jetted 
around  the  country— former  U.N.  Ambassa- 
dor Jeane  Kirkpatrick's  speech  to  the 
Rotary  Club  here  last  week  is  an  example— 
to  argue  for  the  aid  Mr.  Reagan  has  played 
a  leading  role,  using  radio  addresses,  lunch- 
eons for  the  press  and  other  forms  to  reiter- 
ate his  message  that  the  aid  is  necessary.  He 
capped  it  with  a  nationally  telecast  message 
Simday  evening. 

Tet  after  all  this,  the  White  House  con- 
cedes the  vote  will  be  close,  it  can't  even 
count  on  the  votes  of  all  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House,  and  there  is  consid- 
erable division  over  the  issue  in  the  Senate. 

Why  is  this?  Do  the  House  and  Seante 
favor  a  Marxist  state  in  Nicaragua  that  will 
exiwrt  its  doctrine  throughout  Central 
America?  Of  course  they  don't,  despite  the 
preposterous  arguments  of  White  House 
Communications  Director  Partick  Buchan- 
an. 

One  explanation  for  the  administration's 
trouble  selling  its  contra  proposal,  we  sug- 
gest, is  its  failure  so  far  to  enunciate  any 
clear  policy  goals  in  Nicaragua,  much  less 
Central  America.  The  administration  seems 
not  to  have  learned  that  the  White  House 
cannot  sustain  any  foreign  policy  unless  the 
public  understands  and  supports  it— and 
communicates  that  support  to  its  represent- 
atives in  Congress. 

The  United  States  made  its  first  delivery 
of  military  equipment  to  the  contras  more 
than  four  years  ago.  In  the  interim.  Mr. 
Reagan  and  other  members  of  his  adminis- 
tration have  delivered  scores  of  speeches  on 
Nicaragua,  condemning  the  SandLoistas  and 
praising  the  contras.  Tet  the  public  accord- 
ing to  polls  conducted  by  the  White  House 
and  others,  remains  unconvinced  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Managua  government.  More 
broadly,  the  public  still  has  not  been  per- 


suaded ipi>«if»«^iiy  of  the  administration's 
intentions. 

Originally  we  were  told  that  the  reason  to 
aid  the  contras  was  to  disrupt  the  flow  of 
arms  from  Nicaragua  to  leftist  guerrillas  in 
neighboring  El  Salvado.  That  goal  has  been 
largely  achieved  although  there  are  rectir- 
ring  reporU  that  the  guerrillas  are  now  cap- 
turing most  of  their  weapons  from  the  Sal- 
vadoran  government,  which  we  are  supply- 
ing. 

More  recently,  the  administration  has 
argued  that  we  should  support  the  contras 
as  a  way  to  pressure  the  Sandinistas  into 
honoring  the  promises  they  made  in  taking 
over  in  1979  in  return  for  support  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  Bianagua 
has  said  it  will  negotUte  with  the  United 
States  and  cooperate  with  the  so-called  Con- 
tadora process  for  regional  settlement  of 
problems,  but  it  will  not  negotiate  with  the 
contras  as  Washington  suggests. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  us  today?  Now 
we  are  being  told  that  if  aid  to  the  contras  is 
not  approved,  all  of  Central  Americar— as 
weU  as  the  United  SUtes-wlU  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Sandinistas.  The  vote  may  be 
the  United  SUtes'  last  opportunity  to  avoid 
another  communist  stronghold  in  Central 
America,  Mrs.  Kirpatrick  said  here  last 
week,  and  if  Congress  doesn't  approve  the 
aid  the  United  SUtes  wiU  "pay  a  heavy 
price". 

But  that  argument  is  only  an  explicit  as- 
surance that  the  $100  million  in  all  the  con- 
tras need  to  turn  the  situation  around  in 
Nicaragua.  Given  the  relative  military 
strength  of  the  Sandinistas  and  the  contras. 
the  argument  is  impossible  to  accept.  Sen. 
Nancy  Landon  KasselMum.  R-Kan..  points 
out  that  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Reagan's  re- 
quest is  to  arm  and  equip  approximately 
10,000  contras.  As  impressive  as  that  army 
might  be,  it's  not  likely  to  overwhelm  the 
Sandlnista  army.  That  means  (1)  we  would 
have  to  sustain  the  contras  for  years  to 
come  because  (3)  they  have  not  generated 
widespread  political  support  within  Nicara- 
gua, thus  reducing  their  chances  of  over- 
throwing the  Sandlnista  regime.  One  reason 
they  haven't  is  that  the  contras,  led  largely 
by  former  members  of  the  Somoza  regime's 
National  Guard,  are  every  bit  as  brutal,  it 
not  more  so.  than  the  Sandinistas. 

Mr.  Reagan  said  Sunday  the  $100  million 
will  "provide  the  assistance  the  freedom 
fighters  need  to  deal  with  Russian  tanks 
and  gunships."  Will  Coitgress  provide  that 
aid.  he  asked,  "or  will  they  abandon  the 
democratic  resistance  to  its  communist 
enemy?" 

Sorry,  but  the  issue  can't  be  framed  quite 
so  simply.  The  disagreement  here  is  not 
over  the  ends— whether  the  Sandlnista 
regime  should  be  restrained— but  the  means 
for  doing  it.  We  are  not  going  to  restrain 
the  Sandi"*«tJ>«,  and  thereby  reduce  the 
Soviet  influence  in  Nicaragua  and  Central 
America  with  a  mere  $100  million  in  mili- 
tary aid.  If  anything,  the  influence  will  in- 
cr«aae.  And  what  happens  after  the  $100 
million  runs  out?  The  tempUtion  will  be  to 
counter  it  with  American  troops,  the  admin- 
istration's protestations  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

The  battle  for  the  soul,  and  the  future  of 
Nicaragua  is  not  going  to  be  won  in  the 
h^ibi  of  Congress  but  in  Central  America. 
And  It  is  not  going  to  be  won  militarily— not 
unless  BCr.  Reagan  intends  to  commit  U.S. 
troops  to  overthrowing  the  Sandlntstas. 
Congress  should  not  approve  any  money  for 
military  hardware  until  it  and  the  pubUc  are 
persuaded  that  the  President  has  exhausted 
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aU  diplomatic  poasibiliUes  for  a 
based  political  solution. 

That  was  the  thrust  of  the  Democratic  re- 
sponse, delivered  by  Sen.  Jim  Sasser,  to  Mr. 
Reagan's  address  Sunday  evening.  The 
Sasser  address  exemplified  reasonable  dis- 
agreement, which  is  sorely  needed  in  the 
current  debate.  In  that  regard,  it  was  not 
Just  a  Democratic  response:  many  Republi- 
cans in  the  House  and  Senate  share  the  con- 
cern that  the  administration's  unquestion- 
ing reliance  on  a  military  approach  ignores 
the  wiser  political  alternative.  That  solution 
must  be  two-fold:  a  peace  agreement,  pro- 
posed and  signed  by  the  United  SUtes.  that 
is  based  on  the  alms  of  the  Contadora 
group,  and  which  contains  verification  and 
enforcement  procedures. 

Second,  the  agreement  should  be  accom- 
panied by  more  tangible  assistance,  such  as 
the  full  $1.3  billion  in  economic  assistance 
suggested  in  the  five-year  Jackson  Plan  in 
1984.  The  aid  allotted  lor  the  region  In 
fiscal  1985  and  1986  was  20  percent  below 
recommended  amounU.  It  is  foolish  to  raise 
hopes  on  the  region  for  greater  democracy 
and  then  refuse,  through  under-funding,  to 
help  produce  a  reasonable  alternative  to  the 
sUtus  quo. 

The  administration  argues  that  this  is  an 
issue  to  be  faced  as  Americans,  not  as  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats.  True  enough.  But 
iU  failure  to  outline  a  coherent  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  is  the  reason  the  Ameri- 
can public  remains  skeptical  of  the  warn- 
ings—and why  there  is  no  guarantee  Con- 
gress will  approve  the  aid. 

[From  the  Jackson  Sun.  Mar.  16, 19861 
Sasskr  Plam  Is  A  Good  On 

The  U.S.  can't  win  in  Nicaragua  no  matter 
which  side  it  takes. 

The  country  can't  support  the  empowered 
Sandinistas:  they're  nearly  as  ruthless  as 
their  predecessors.  But  the  contras  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  insisting  upon  supporting 
aren't  much  better  either,  they  are  part  of 
the  old,  repressive  government. 

That's  why  Sen.  James  Sasser's  proposal 
calling  for  new  regulations  makes  sense. 
The  U.S.  won't  lose  much  and  might  suc- 
ceed in  pushing  for  a  settlement.  Sasser's 
offer,  in  fact,  is  a  welcome  relief  from  some 
of  the  high-pitched  rhetoric  that  the  admin- 
istration has  been  making  lately. 

Tennessee's  senior  senator  wanU  to  see 
any  military  aid  put  in  escrow  for  six 
months.  During  that  time  the  U.8.  would 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Sandinistas 
and  require  them  to  negotiate  in  turn  with 
their  opponents  in  Nicaragua.  A  ceasefire 
would  be  declared  while  the  talks  are  going 
on.  The  U.S.  wouldn't  perform  Its  military 
exercises  in  the  area  if  the  Sandinistas 
would  agree  to  stop  shipment  of  arms  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  aim  is  to  strike  a  balance— get  the 
Sandinistas  to  recognize  their  opposition 
and  try  to  get  a  democratically  baaed  coali- 
tion government.  The  plan  at  least  fore- 
stalls alarming  administration  hints  of  put- 
ting U,S.  forces  there  to  help  out. 

If  the  proposal  doesn't  work,  take  the 
military  aid  put  In  escrow  and  give  it  to  the 
contras,  Sasser  is  suggesting.  The  U.8. 
doesn't  have  to  take  sides  until  all  other  ef- 
forts are  exhausted. 

The  senator's  call  for  negotiation  is  Just 
what  many  Central  and  South  American 
countries.  Including  Mexico,  have  been 
urging  the  U.S.  to  do  as  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bors, they  have  a  stake  In  preserving  peace 
and  they  should  know  how  to  help  bring 
that  about. 


Sasser's  plan  could  end  up  benefiting 
Nicaragua,  but  in  the  short  term,  it  would  at 
least  end  the  terrible  stalemates  between 
Congress  and  the  administration  on  the 
issue.  Congress  has  learned  to  iU  dismay 
that  President  Daniel  Ortega  Is  no  saint: 
he's  loyal  to  the  SovteU  and  Cuban.  But  few 
are  blinded  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  con- 
tras. 

A  plan  that  recognizes  the  complexities  of 
the  situation  deserves  a  chance  to  succeed. 

[From  the  Commercial  Appeal  (Memphis, 
TN),  Mar.  U,  1986] 

A  Wax  Aoaimst  Rsautt 
The  Reagan  administration  has  toned 
down  its  rhetoric  about  Nicaragua  in  recent 
days  but  the  latest  push  for  military  aid  to 
the  U.S.-backed  rebels  continues  to  chal- 
lenge if  not  to  defy  reality. 

Just  last  week  President  Reagan  was 
saying  that  failure  to  give  the  rebels  the  aid 
he  has  requested  would  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Soviet-Cuban  base  in  Nicara- 
gua and  to  the  spread  of  Communist  revolu- 
tion throughout  Central  America. 

Then  the  appointment  of  Philip  Habib  as 
a  special  envoy  to  Central  America  raised 
the  possibility  that  the  administration 
would  seek  a  compromise  with  Congress, 
which  has  shown  stiff  opposition  to  the 
military  aid  proposal. 

Habib  Is  a  veteran  foreign  policy  trouble- 
shooter.  His  latest  success  was  in  helping  to 
negotiate  the  departure  of  Ferdinand 
lAarcos  from  the  Philippines.  Earlier  he  was 
Involved  in  Middle  East  negotiations. 

So  it  was  logical  to  speculate  that  Hablb's 
new  assignment  Indicated  an  administration 
shift  toward  talks  with  Nicaragua's  Sandi- 
nlsU  government 

But  a  shift,  if  it  exists,  appears  so  far  to 
be  negligible. 

Habib  has  repeated  a  fall-back  administra- 
tion position  that  negotiations  with  the 
Bandip'ff*"  can  resume  only  if  they  agree  to 
talk  directly  with  the  rebels. 

That  sounds  reasonable  except  for  one 
fact:  The  rebels  can't  agree  to  talk  among 
themselves. 

The  rebel  or  contra  forces  are  split— and^ 
deeply  split— between  two  factions.  The  fac- 
tion based  in  CosU  Rica  U  headed  by 
former  members  of  the  SandinisU  Junta. 
which  overthrew  the  dicUtor  Somoza.  The 
other,  baaed  in  Honduras,  is  led  by  former 
leaders  of  the  Somoza  regime.  EfforU  to 
bring  the  two  factions  together  under  a 
common  command  have  failed.  That  Is  one 
reason,  perhaps,  for  both  the  poor  perform- 
ance of  the  contras  in  the  field  and  their 
lack  of  popular  suppon  within  Nicaragua. 

Whatever  case  can  be  made  for  the  rebels, 
the  continued  leadership  of  former  Somo- 
zan  officers  undermines  contra  credibility. 

Why  should  the  Sandinistas  talk  with  the 
rebels?  Guerrilla  attacks  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  weakening  SandinisU  control  of 
the  country.  By  all  reporU,  in  fact,  the 
rebeU  are  weakening.  They  seem  to  have  no 
prospecU  of  mounting  a  significant  military 
threat. 

The  administration  would  argue,  presum- 
ably, that  the  contras  are  Just  one  element 
of  pressure  that  is  necessary  to  foroe  the 
Sandinistas  to  negotiate. 

But  the  administration  is  really  saying 
that  it  wanU  the  contras  to  share  power  so 
that  the  SandinisU  government  loses 
power.  The  goal  Is  still  what  Reagan  said  it 
was  before  hU  rhetoric  softened:  To  over- 
throw the  Sandinistas. 
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Now.  this  may  be  a  deslrmble  goal  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Realistic  expecta- 
tions, however,  may  have  to  be  different,  b 
there  another  way  for  the  United  States  to 
exert  pressure  toward  an  acceptable.  If  not 
perfect,  solution?  Is  there  a  possible  settle- 
ment that  would  aUow  the  internal  realities 
of  Nicaraguan  society  to  work  out  nonvio- 
lent political  change  without  endangering 
neighboring  countries? 

Sen.  Jim  Sasser  (D-Tenn.).  for  one,  thinks 
there  is.  He  has  proposed  that  military  aid 
to  the  contras  be  held  up  for  six  months 
while  the  United  States  pursues  direct  talks 
with  the  Sandinistas. 

Sasser  sets  conditions  for  both  sides.  The 
Sandinistas  would  have  to  negotiate  also 
with  their  internal  opposition  (not  the  con- 
tras). to  abide  by  a  ceasefire  with  the  con- 
tras. to  suspend  arms  shipments  from  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  stop  aid  to  the 
Communist  guenHlas  in  El  Salvador.  The 
United  States  would  have  to  cease  military 
exercises  in  Honduras,  hold  up  military  aid 
to  the  contras  and  guarantee  that  the  con- 
tras would  accept  a  ceasefire. 

The  objective  of  such  negotiations  might 
be  to  open  up  Nicaraguan  society  to  the  lib- 
erating Influence  of  economic  and  political 
relations  with  its  neighbors  and  with  the 
United  States,  to  eliminate  outside  (Soviet, 
Cuban,  and  American)  military  advisers  and 
bases  in  Central  America,  and  to  prevent 
subversion  from  Nicaragua  or  anywhere  else 
In  the  region. 

Would  the  Sandinistas  accept  a  settlement 
along  those  lines?  The  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment itself  has  indicated  that  they  would. 
Such  a  settlement  also  would  be  supported 
by  most  Central  American  and  South  Amer- 
ican nations. 

There  Is  a  body  of  expert  opinion  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  that  Nicara- 
gua would  be  far  more  restwnsive  to  normal 
relations  with  other  countries  than  the 
Reagan  administration  thinks  it  would  be. 

This  body  of  opinion  agrees  that  the  top 
Sandinista  leaders  are  Marxist-Leninists 
who  believe  in  dictatorial  control,  revolu- 
tion, the  elimination  of  opponents  and  mini- 
mum public  freedom.  But  it  also  maintains 
that  those  leaders  are  not  highly  compe- 
tent, that  many  lower-level  officials  in  the 
government  and  the  military  are  more  inter- 
ested in  economic  growth  than  ideology, 
that  contra  attacks  and  U.S.  sanctions  only 
create  a  siege  environment  that  helps  the 
Sandinistas  maintain  control  and  that  a 
compromise  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States  could  lead  to  the  very 
changes  the  United  States  would  like  to  see. 

These  are  possibilities  that  should  be  ex- 
plored. And  the  Sasser  proposals,  or  some- 
thing similar,  are  the  way  to  do  it. 


FORMER  SENATOR  JACOB 

jAvrrs 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
all  deeply  saddened  to  learn  recently 
of  the  death  of  a  former  colleague- 
Senator  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York. 

Jacob  Javlts  has  been  characterized 
aa  the  Senator's  Senator  and  as  an  in- 
dividual who  exemplified  the  best 
qualities  of  public  service.  These  are 
well-deserved  plaudits.  Yet,  from  a 
personal  standpoint,  Jacob  Javlts'  life 
of  public  service  has  special  meaning 
for  me.  for  there  probably  has  not 
been  a  public  figure  in  modem  times 
who  has  made  such  an  intellectual  and 


substantive  contribution  to  the  Issues 
of  war  and  peace  than  Jacob  Javlts. 

I  remember  15  years  ago  when  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  as  the  spokes- 
man for  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War.  I  remember  the  frustration,  the 
pain,  the  sense  of  helplessness  and 
hopelessness  on  the  part  of  those  of  us 
who  served  in  Vietnam,  whose  pleas 
had  gone  unheeded  for  so  long  by  two 
successive  administrations.  We  tiu^ed 
to  the  only  institution  which  was  open 
to  our  pleas— the  U.S.  Congress.  And 
we  found  a  sympathetic  and  willing 
ally  in  Jacob  Javits. 

Senator  Javits  was  very  gracious  in 
welcoming  me  to  the  committee  hear- 
ing held  that  morning  of  April  22, 
1971.  He  had  already  demonstrated  his 
deep  sense  of  concern  by  personally 
visiting  our  encampment  on  The  Mall 
the  day  before. 

While  we  made  our  plea  for  an  im- 
mediate end  to  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  it  took  4  more  years  for  that 
reality  to  materialize.  However,  Jacob 
Javlts  was  not  idle  in  his  determina- 
tion that  there  should  not  be  any 
more  Vietnams.  He  undertook  the  key 
leadership  role  as  the  prime  intellectu- 
al architect  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  ever  to  be  en- 
acted into  law  by  our  Government— 
the  war  powers  resolution  which  was 
passed  over  Presidential  veto  2  years 
after  that  hearing  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

On  October  26,  1985,  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  invited  to  participate  in 
the  Jacob  Javlts  Collection  Inaugural 
Conference  on  "Congress  and  United 
States  Foreign  Policy."  The  confer- 
ence was  held  in  Stony  Brook.  NY,  and 
focused  on  the  struggle  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government  over  the  exercise  of  the 
warmaking  powers  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Prior  to  that  conference,  the  fall 
1985  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  carried 
his  article  evaluating  the  war  powers 
resolution.  In  providing  me  a  copy  of 
that  article.  Senator  Javits  wrote  me  a 
personal  letter  stating: 

I  hope  very  much  that  you  will  read  the 
piece,  as  I  believe  it  deals  with  one  of  the 
historic  safeguards  of  our  time,  respecting 
restraint  on  the  power  of  X3S.  Presidents  to 
put  the  country  into  war  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Congress.  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  people  who  pay  and  suffer 
and  die  in  war  look  to  members  of  Congress 
to  use  this  power  of  restraint  with  wisdom 
as  well  as  patriotism. 

Fifteen  years  earlier,  in  testimony 
on  behalf  of  his  war  powers  legislation 
before  his  own  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senator  Javlts  had  this  to 
say: 

.  .  .  We  live  in  an  age  of  undeclared  war, 
which  has  meant  Presidential  war.  Pro- 
longed engtigement  in  undeclared  Presiden- 
tial war  has  created  a  most  dangerous  im- 
balance in  our  constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 


It  is  remarkable  that  to  the  very  end 
Jacob  Javits  carried  with  him  this  con- 
cern for  Presidential  abuse  of  the  war- 
making  powers  of  our  Government. 
The  fact  ttiat  it  continued  to  plague 
him  that  the  war  powers  resolution 
mechanism  remained  an  Imperfect  ve- 
hicle for  resolving  this  perennial  exec- 
utive-legislative branch  struggle  is  a 
tribute  to  his  intellectual  and  personal 
integrity. 

We  all  owe  Jacob  Javits  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  lifetime  conunitment 
to  plajring  a  constructive  and  positive 
role  on  issues  of  war  and  peace.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  Senate  and 
country  alike. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  JACOB  K. 
JAVITS 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  we  still 
mourn  the  death  of  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
There  have  been  few  who  iiave  passed 
through  these  Halls  who  have  de- 
served the  title  of  Senator  more  than 
Jack  Javits.  He  set  a  standard  for  serv- 
ice to  the  public  and  to  this  great 
dem(x;ratic  institution  that  the  rest  of 
us  can  only  hope  to  match. 

Jack  Javits  was  one  of  the  first 
people  to  congratulate  me  and  offer 
advice  when  I  became  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  was  a 
post  that  he  long  desired  and  de- 
served. I  always  looked  to  Jack  Javlts 
for  direction  when  I  served  under  him 
on  the  committee,  and  when  I  became 
chairman  after  his  departure  from  the 
Senate  I  continued  to  look  to  him  for 
assistance. 

Jack  Javits  remained  a  man  of  the 
Senate  even  in  his  final  days.  When  I 
returned  from  New  York  last  week  to 
attend  his  funeral.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Jack  postmarked  that  same  day. 
It  was  a  letter  written  on  February  28 
congratulating  me  and  the  Senate  for 
passing  the  Genocide  Treaty.  He  wrote 
that  the  vote  "vindicated  both  the  un- 
derstanding and  Justice  of  the  Ameri- 
can people." 

More  than  that  vote,  the  life  of  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javits  was  not  only  a 
vindication  but  a  celebration  of  that 
American  understanding  and  Justice. 


FRIENDS  OP  IRELAND  ST.  PAT- 
RICK'S DAY  STATEMENT,  1986 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  10th  successive  year,  the  Friends 
of  Ireland  in  Congress  have  Joined  to- 
gether in  an  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day 
statement  on  Northern  Ireland. 

This  year,  there  is  special  hope  for 
progress;  1985  brought  the  most  im- 
portant new  Initiative  for  peace  in 
many  years.  The  British  and  Irish 
Governments  Joined  together  in  sign- 
ing an  historic  accord  that  laid  the 
foundation  for  an  end  to  the  violence 
and  conflict  between  the  two  tradi- 
tions in  Northern  Ireland. 


Otir  statement  this  year  urges  all 
those  who  seek  peace  in  Northern  Ire- 
land to  work  for  the  successful  imple- 
mentation of  the  accord,  so  that  last- 
ing peace  may  finally  come  to  North- 
em  Ireland. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  thoughtful  consideration  to 
our  statement  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcors.  as  follows: 

FUXNIM  or  iKKLAlfD  ST.  PaTKICK'S  DAT 
STATDtKirr,  B&AKCB  17,  19M 

Irish  Americans  and  indeed  all  Americans 
have  a  special  reason  to  commemorate  this 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  After  17  years  of  strife 
and  turmoil  in  Northern  Ireland,  there  is 
real  hope  that  a  lasting  and  just  peace  may 
finally  be  achieved. 

Over  the  past  year  we  have  witnessed  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  our  long-standing 
hope  to  achieve  reconciliation  between  the 
conflicting  traditions  of  Northern  Ireland 
and  to  establish  democratic  political  struc- 
tures which  will  accommodate  both  sides  of 
the  community. 

As  Friends  of  Ireland  in  the  Congress,  we 
endorsed  the  principles  of  the  New  Ireland 
Ponim  Report  of  1984  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement to  the  crisis  in  Northern  Ireland. 
We  conunend  all  those  whose  courage  and 
commitment  to  peace  and  reconciliation  cul- 
minated in  the  signing  of  the  historic  Anglo- 
Irish  Agreement  last  November  at  Hillsbor- 
ough in  Northern  Ireland  by  Prime  Minister 
Oarret  FitzOerald  of  Ireland  and  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  of  Oreat  Brit- 
ain. 

We  welcome  this  agreement  as  a  long 
overdue  step  toward  full  recognition  of  the 
righto  of  both  traditions  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  as  a  hopeful  opportunity  to  end 
the  violence  and  political  and  economic  In- 
stabUity  that  has  cost  over  2.500  lives  and 
wreaked  havoc  on  the  region's  economy  in 
the  past  two  decades.  The  agreement  rejecto 
violence  as  a  means  of  achieving  political 
ends  and  commito  both  the  Irish  and  British 
governments  to  an  ongoing  process  to 
achieve  peace  and  sUblllty  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

The  Friends  of  Ireland  welcome  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  accord  of  an  unprecedented  role 
for  the  Irish  Government  In  the  day  to  day 
affairs  of  Northern  Ireland.  We  believe  that 
this  provision  offers  reasonable  and  needed 
reassurance  to  the  minority  Catholic  com- 
munity that  ito  legitimate  rights  and  inter- 
esto.  particularly  in  relation  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  will  be  clearly  recognised 
and  fully  protected. 

The  United  SUtes  has  a  long  and  close  re- 
lationship with  both  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  can  play  an  important  role  in  helping 
these  two  friends  achieve  peace  In  Northern 
Ireland.  We  welcome  President  Reagan's 
support  for  the  accord  and  his  proposal  for 
U.S.  financial  assistance  to  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  we  urge  the  Congress  to  act  favor- 
ably and  expeditiously  on  legislation  to  pro- 
vide auch  assistance. 

Finally,  we  renew  our  condemnation  of 
those  in  Northern  Ireland— and  in  the 
United  SUtes— who  advocate,  support,  or 
engage  in  violence  In  any  form  or  by  any 
means. 

On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day.  we  again  ex- 
presi  our  commitment  to  the  great  goal  of 
Irlib  unity,  achieved  by  peaceful  methods. 


and  we  pledge  In  the  coming  year  to  contin- 
ue our  efforto  for  peace  and  reconciliation, 
and  for  a  new  Ireland  free  from  violence.  In- 
tolerance, and  diacrimlnation.  The  evenU  of 
1986  laid  a  workable  foundation  for  peace 
and  a  durable  settlement  of  the  conflict  in 
Northern  Ireland,  and  we  urge  all  sides  to 
build  on  that  foundation  in  19M. 

UirmD  STATSS  SKNATE  (ST) 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan. 
Max  Baucus. 
Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr. 
Jeff  Bingaman. 
Bill  Bradley. 
Dale  Bumpers. 
Alan  Cranston. 
Alfonse  D'Amato. 
Alan  J.  Dixon. 
Christopher  J.  Dodd. 
Pete  Domenlcl. 
David  Durenberger. 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 
John  Olenn. 
Albert  Oore. 
Orrin  O.  Hatch. 
Gary  Hart. 
John  Heinz. 
Ernest  F.  HoUings. 
John  F.  Kerry. 
Paul  Laxalt. 
Patrick  J.  Leahy. 
Carl  Levin. 
Spark  M.  Matounaga. 
John  Melcher. 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 
George  J.  Mitchell. 
Claiborne  Pell. 
William  Proxmlre. 
Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr. 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 
Paul  Simon. 
Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Ted  Stevens. 
Lowell  P.  Weicker. 
Pete  Wilson. 
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Thomas  P.  O'NelU.  Jr. 

James  C.  Wright,  Jr. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Les  Aspin. 

Gary  L.  Ackerman. 

Bill  Alexander. 

Frank  Annunzto. 

Chester  Atkins. 

Howard  L.  Berman. 

Undy  BoggB. 

Edward  P.  Boland. 

David  Bonior. 

Don  Bonker. 

Frederick  C.  Boucher. 

Sala  Burton. 

Thomas  R.  Carper. 

Rod  Chandler. 

William  L.  Clay. 

Tony  Coelho. 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 

William  J.  Coyne. 

Thomas  A.  Daschle. 

Ron  de  Lugo. 

Butler  C.  Derrick. 

Norman  D.  Dicks. 

Brian  J.  Donnelly. 

Thomas  J.  Downey. 

Bernard  J.  Dwyer. 

Roy  Dyson. 

Joseph  D.  Early. 

Don  Edwards. 

Lane  E^rans.  ^ 

Dante  Fascell. 

Walter  E.  Fauntroy. 

Edward  F.  Felghan. 

Harold  E.  Ford. 


William  D.  Ford. 
Barney  Frank. 
Sam  Oejdenson. 
Ken  Gray. 
Bill  Green. 
Frank  J.  OuartnL 
Charles  K.  Haynea. 
Dennis  M.  Hertel. 
Marjorie  Holt 
Prank  Horton. 
Carroll  Hubbard.  Jr. 
William  J.  Hughes. 
Paul  KanjorsU. 
Marcy  Kaptur. 
Bartiara  B.  Kennelly. 
Gerald  Kleccka. 
Joe  Kolter. 
Peter  H.  Kostmayer. 
John  J.  LaFalce. 

Robert  Lagomarslno. 

Tom  Lantos. 

William  Lehman. 

Mel  Levlne. 

Bill  Lowery. 

Stan  Lundine. 

Edward  R.  Madlgan. 

Thomas  Manton. 

Edward  J.  Markey. 

Lynn  Martin. 

Matthew  G.  Martinez. 

Robert  T.  Matsui. 

Nicholas  Mavroules. 

Franli  McCloskey. 

Joseph  M.  McDade. 

Raymond  J.  McGrath. 

Matthew  F.  McHugh. 

Stewart  B.  McKlnney. 

Jan  Meyers. 

John  MlUer. 

Norm  Mlneta. 

Parren  J.  MitcheU. 

Joe  Moakley. 

Allan  B.  MoUohan. 

Sid  Morrison. 

Robert  J.  Mraaek. 

Austin  J.  Murphy. 

Henry  J.  Nowak. 

David  Obey. 

Nick  Joe  RahaU  II. 

Leon  Panetta. 

Thomas  E.  Petri. 

William  Richardaoa 

Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr. 

Marty  Russo. 

Martin  Sabo. 

Patricia  Schroeder. 

Charles  Schumer. 

John  F.  Seiberling. 

Stephen  Solan. 

Neil  Smith. 

Gerry  E.  Studds. 

Al  Swift. 

Robert  G.  Torricelll. 

Bob  Traxler. 

Doug  Walgren. 

Henry  A.  Waxman. 

Ted  Weiss. 

Patrick  Williams. 

Robert  Wise. 

George  C.  Wortley. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Pretldent.  I 
suggest  the  abeence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DAirrosTH).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 
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BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  when  we  discussed  the  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment with  the  agreement  to  vote  on 
March  25.  we  did  not  have  third  read- 
ing and  we  did  not  adopt  the  Thur- 
mond amendment. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  lay  before  the  Senate.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225  and  that  we 
adopt  the  Thurmond  amendment  and 
have  third  reading. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  that  was  the  understanding  of 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  en- 
tered Into.  That  was  the  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  principal  players,  if  I  may 
call  them  that,  those  who  are  counting 
on  the  colloquy,  those  who  might 
offer  the  amendment  that  is  men- 
tioned in  the  agreement,  and  also  Sen- 
ators such  as  Senator  Metzenbaum 
and  others. 

So  I  have  no  reservation  and  support 
the  majority  leader's  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  wlU  be  consid- 
ered as  being  amended  and  read  a 
third  time. 

Bir.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  calling 
this  to  my  attention. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  COM- 
MODITY CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  also,  if  we 
can  dispose  of  the  CCC  supplemental. 
I  understand  the  Budget  Committee  is 
looking  at  the  provisions  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  manager  on  this 
side.  Senator  Cochran.  If  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  do  that  even  a  bit  after 
12  noon,  we  could  stay  beyond  12 
noon. 

Bto.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  majority  leader  will  yield.  I  am  de- 
lighted the  majority  leader  has 
brought  this  subject  up.  It  had  been 
our  hope  that  we  could  bring  it  to  the 
floor  at  about  11  a.m.  this  morning. 
Because  of  hearings  and  requirements 
of  other  duties  of  Senators,  it  has 
taken  a  little  while  to  review  some  sug- 
gested language  that  may  be  included 
in  this  appropriations  bill  that  will 
permit  it  to  be  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  sent  to  the 
President  so  that  this  $5  billion  could 
be  made  available  immediately. 

It  is  an  important  and  urgent  matter 
that  needs  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  Senate.  Language  is  being  re- 
viewed at  the  present  time  by  the  staff 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  hope  that  it  can  be  approved. 

We  may  be  able  to  adopt  that  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  that  is  the 
hope  of  the  Senator  from  MisslBsippi. 


The  Senator  from  Montana  is  here 
on  the  floor  and  is  trying  to  help  get 
this  worked  out.  We  appreciate  his  as- 
sistance and  contribution  to  the  effort. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, there  will  be  two  amend- 
ments, one  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi would  offer  and  one  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  Senator  Melcher. 
would  offer  and  that  they  are  now  in 
the  clearance  process,  but  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  awaiting  word 
either  on  one  or  both  amendments 
from  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  hope  that  we  can  contact  the 
Budget  Committee  to  determine, 
hopefully,  before  noon,  if  we  could 
proceed  to  act  on  this  measiu^.  It  is 
important  we  do  it  today.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain what  ASC  offices  are  doing  with- 
out the  money. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Nothing,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  it  is  very  important  to 
the  American  farmer  that  we  act 
today  and.  if  we  could  act  even  as  late 
as  12:15  today,  it  would  expedite  the 
measiu-e  going  to  the  House.  So  I  will 
make  an  effort  right  now  to  find  out 
what  the  Budget  Committee  would 
have  in  mind. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  level  of  fund- 
ing that  is  available  that  is  not  in 
question  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration for  the  purposes  of  oper- 
ating loans  for  farmers  is  $1.7  billion. 
It  is  agreed.  I  think,  by  almost  every- 
body that  no  point  of  order  would  lie 
against  the  correction  within  this  par- 
ticular measure  that  that  money  be 
utilized  and  loans  be  made. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  some- 
thing above  $900  million  that  was  ap- 
propriated last  year  that  was  subject 
to  the  point  of  order  that  was  raised 
here  in  the  Senate  against  the  lan- 
guage that  was  in  the  measure.  And 
because  of  that,  the  $900  million.  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  looked  at  carefully, 
not  for  purposes  of  spending  it.  since 
that  will  be  prohibited,  but  for  pur- 
poses of  defining  what  the  need  might 
be  as  we  go  through  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year.  And  if  those  needs  are 
closely  monitored  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  President,  per- 
haps they  would  want  to  advise  us  and 
have  Congress  take  whatever  appro- 
priate action  is  necessary  to  make 
those  fimds  available. 

Language  that  would  do  that  has 
been  sent  over  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Conunittee  and  his  staff,  and 
as  soon  as  we  have  word  back  from 
them.  I  suspect  we  would  be  ready  to 
go. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ux.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Budget  Committee  is 
now  taking  a  look  at  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  They 
have  no  difficulty,  as  he  indicated. 


with  the  other  amendment.  So  we 
could  either  take  that  amendment  and 
await  the  Budget  Committee's  approv- 
al of  the  second  amendment  or  do 
both  at  the  same  time.  I  gueas  It  will 
not  take  very  long  once  we  have  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  we  could  get  the  matter  before 
the  Senate  and  get  unanimous  consent 
to  agree  to  an  amendment  which  we 
would  substitute  in  place  of  the  lan- 
guage that  was  niled  to  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  last  Thursday  night. 
That  would  send  the  conference 
report  back  to  the  House.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  the  other  body  would  agree 
with  the  language  that  this  Senator 
would  submit  as  an  amendment  to  be 
inserted  in  place  of  the  amendment  in 
disagreement  that  was  ruled  subject  to 
the  point  of  order. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  a  suggestion  for  some  addi- 
tional language  to  be  added.  The 
Budget  Committee.  I  am  told,  has  no 
quarrel  with  the  language  that  is  in 
the  amendment  that  would  be  submit- 
ted by  this  Senator,  but  the  other  lan- 
guage is  still  under  review  and  we  do 
not  have  a  response  from  the  Budget 
Committee  as  to  whether  it  can  ap- 
prove or  support  this  additional  lan- 
guage. 

I  personally  do  not  have  any  prob- 
lem with  It.  But  it  did  not  have  any 
problem  with  the  language  that  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  last  Thurs- 
day, which  was  ruled  to  be  subject  to 
the  point  of  order.  So  we  will  have  to 
await  the  advice  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  as  to  whether 
or  not  an  objection  would  be  raised  or 
a  point  of  order  suggested  to  the  addi- 
tional language  that  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  and  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana. 

So,  to  answer  the  majority  leader,  I 
wish  to  thank  him  for  his  efforts  to 
try  to  get  this  matter  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time  and  to  even  delay 
the  scheduled  noon  recess  for  a  few 
minutes  if  we  can  work  this  out.  We 
still  await  the  response  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  hope 
we  can  get  this  matter  resolved  within 
the  next  few  minutes. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  while  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  on  the 
floor,  I  wonder  if  we  might  stand  in 
recess,  rather  than  at  noon,  at  12:15. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  12:30 
P.M.  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  BAr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  we  are  about  ready  to 
move  on  the  CCC  supplemental. 
Therefore.  I  ask  that  the  recess  begin 
at  12:30  p.m..  rather  than  12:15  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JMI 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIA-nONS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MODITY CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
message  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
534.  the  CCC  supplemental,  and  that 
this  Senator  be  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  strike  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  House  amend- 
ment to  Senate  amendment  No.  1. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  I  simply  want  to  state  for  the 
record  that  Senator  Exoh.  who  earlier 
had  some  problem  with  the  measiu^, 
has  cleared  it  for  action  at  this  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,     Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  BOXCHER  addressed  the  Chair, 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Bfr,  MELCHER.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  amendment  I 
shaU  offer  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  be  In  order. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Hit.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  to  the  Sena- 
tor's request,  let  me  simply  state  in  ex- 
planation that  it  is  my  intention  that 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  under 
the  unanimous-consent  request  as  pro- 
pounded would  be  the  language  delet- 
ing the  last  paragraph  of  the  House 
amendment  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "It  is  agreed 
that  at  least  $1.7  billion  is  available 
for  the  Insured  Operating  ijoan  Pro- 
gram of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. Therefore,  the  Secretary  shall 
proved  immediately  to  make  loans  to 
farmers  and  farm  owners."  And  that 
added  to  the  amendment  at  that  point 
would  be  the  language  developed  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  so  that 
each  suggestion,  both  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, will  be  included  as  one  amend- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  this  exercise. 


With  that  understanding.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  withdraw  his  reservation 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr,  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  whatsoever. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  record. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Cochran  amendment  be  the  only 
amendment  in  order,        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr,  COCHRAN.  And  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  point  of 
order  be  In  order  with  respect  to  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I  think  we 
have  established  that  in  one  amend- 
ment we  will  incorporate  two  amend- 
ments?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  Is  there  objection  to  the  unan- 
imous consent  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  unanimous  consent 
request  Is  agreed  to. 

The  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  laid 
before  the  Senate  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  lU 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  S34)  enti- 
tled "Joint  resolution  making  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986.  and  for  other 
purposes",  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ": 
Provided  further,  That  after  fiscal  year 
1M7,  funds  available  to  the  Corporation 
may  be  used  to  carry  out  section  1341(aKl) 
of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1986.  only  such 
extent  or  In  such  amounto  as  provided  In  ad- 
vance In  appropriations  Acts.  The  signup 
agreement  should  not  reduce  total  produc- 
tion below  levels  needed  to  meet  domestic 
needs,  maintain  the  supply  line,  and  provide 
for  an  adequate  supply  for  export  by  either 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  pri- 
vate corporations  or  individuals  at  competi- 
tive prices;  since  by  law  the  proceeds  from 
sales  become  available  for  use  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  such  sales 
should  reduce  future  appropriations:  Pro- 
vided  further,  That  the  conservation  reserve 
program  shall  not  replace  or  reduce  any  ex- 
isting conservation  program. 

"The  level  of  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated for  the  insured  operating  loan  program 
of  the  Isomers  Home  Administration,  as 
provided  In  the  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  Agriculture,  Rural  Develop- 
ment, and  ReUted  Agencies  (H.R.  80S7),  as 
enacted  by  Public  Law  99-190  on  December 
19,  1985.  shall  be  available  until  expended 
except  as  that  level  may  be  reduced  by  the 
terms  of  the  sequester  order  Implemented 
on  March  1, 1988." 

BCr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  assisted  In 


developing  this  language  which  ex- 
presses the  view  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
think  the  House  will  certainly  go 
along  with  this,  that  if  the  Secretary— 
I  am  reading  from  language  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  has  suggested, 
which  is  Included  in  this  amendment- 
determines  that  available  funds  for 
the  Insured  Operating  Loan  Program 
are  exhausted  and  the  President  certi- 
fies that  additional  funds  are  essential 
to  meet  emergency  credit  needs  of 
farmers  and  ranchers,  then  the  Secre- 
tary should  request  additional  funding 
previously  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration-all of  this,  of  course,  subject 
to  the  sequester  order  of  March  1, 
1986. 

I  think  this  puts  at  rest.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  concern  that  many  of  us  had 
which  was  expressed  in  the  conference 
report  and  in  the  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  proceed  as  expeditious- 
ly as  possible  and  with  the  funds  that 
are  available  or  can  be  made  available 
under  existing  law  to  help  meet  the 
emergency  credit  needs  of  farmers.  I 
think  this  clearly  spells  out  that  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  by  the  in- 
clusion of  this  language.  We  have  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee chairman.  There  is  no  violation 
of  the  Budget  Act,  we  are  told,  by  this 
language.  We  are  confident  that  the 
House  will  be  able  to  accept  this. 

Again.  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  also 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bttkoick},  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  their  help  and  assistance  in 
getting  this  matter  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time. 

Mr,  BURDICK,  Mr,  President,  we 
are  in  agreement  on  this  side. 
Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr,  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated slightly  in  excess  of  $2.6  billion 
for  the  Insured  Operating  Loan  Pro- 
gram at  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. In  addition  to  that  money  ap- 
propriated, the  President  by  transfer- 
ring some  funds  made  available  to 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  added 
$700  million.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
made  clear  that  all  of  the  $2.6  blUion 
which  Congress  had  appropriated 
would  not  be  expended  as  far  as  the 
administration  was  concerned. 

I  do  not  really  understand  this  pro- 
cedure of  transferring  some  funds 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration; 
namely,  the  $700  million.  whUe  there 
are  still  unexpended  funds  already  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Insured  Op- 
erating Loan  Program.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  the  need  for  operating  loans  is 
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there,  and  the  concern  that  all  of  us 
who  work  on  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees, as  well  as  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  share  is  that  those  needs 
be  met  and  that  there  has  been  some 
delay  at  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  putting  out  the  loans  and 
making  certain  that  the  applications 
of  qualified  borrowers,  are  processed 
and  that  the  loans  are  made. 

The  purpose  of  this  language,  as  I 
see  it,  on  this  particular  measure 
before  us  dealing  primarily  with  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  is  to 
stand  in  recess  at  12:30,  unless  there  is 
unanimous  consent  that  it  remain  in 
session  for  another  minute  or  two. 

Ml.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  recess  be 
delayed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  we 
feel  that  the  need  for  these  operating 
loans  is  there.  The  purpose  of  adding 
this  language  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation covering  primarily  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  to 
make  sure  that,  first  of  all.  the  $1.7 
billion  that  Is  available  and  that  has 
been  appropriated  by  Congress  at  the 
level  authorized  in  the  farm  bill 
passed  last  December  will  be  utilized 
and  made  available  now,  without  too 
much  delay. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  now 
before  us  to  the  conference  report  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
monitor  the  status  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  operating  loan 
funds;  and  if  it  nuis  out  of  the  $700 
million  that  was  transferred  by  admin- 
istrative action  for  Farmers  Home  pur- 
poses and  runs  out  of  $1.7  billion  that 
has  been  available  through  appropria- 
tion, as  authorized  by  the  farm  bill 
last  December— that  if  the  need  for 
those  funds  is  going  to  be  exceeded,  to 
request  of  Congress  to  take  whatever 
appropriate  action  is  necessary  to 
make  available  the  $900  million  that  is 
also  appropriated. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  money 
has  been  appropriated:  and  If  it  is  all 
going  to  be  necessary  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  let  us  make  it 
all  available.  We  are  asking  the  Secre- 
tary to  monitor  it  carefully  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  to  see  if  that 
need  arises. 

AimnnfKirT  no.  ista 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
■ak  that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Miaslaslppl  [Mr.  Coch- 
BA«]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1698. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Delete  the  last  paragraph  of  the  House 
amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

-It  is  agreed  that  at  least  $1,700,000,000  Is 
available  for  the  Insured  operating  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Therefore,  the  Secretary  shall  proceed  im- 
mediately to  make  loans  to  farmers  and 
farm  owners. 

"In  addition,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture determines  that  available  funds  for  the 
insured  operating  loan  program  of  the 
Parmer  Home  Administration  are  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  President  certifies  that  addition- 
al funds  for  such  programs  are  essential  to 
meet  emergency  credit  needs  of  American 
farmers  and  ranchers,  that  the  Secretary 
should  request  that  the  additional  funding 
previously  appropriated  for  the  Insured  op- 
erating loan  program  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  as  provided  for  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Ag- 
riculture. Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  (H.R.  3037),  as  enacted  by  Public 
Law  99-190  on  December  19.  1985,  and  as  re- 
duced pursuant  to  the  sequester  order  of 
March  1.  1986  under  Public  Law  99-177.  be 
made  available  by  appropriate  actions  by 
Congress." 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  1  with  the  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess. 

Thereupon,  at  12:33  pjn..  the  Senate 
recessed  imtll  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Hatch]. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


UMt 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
go  Into  executive  session,  and  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Sidney  A.  Fltzwater,  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Texas,  on  which  there  shall 


be  1  hour  of  debate  with  the  time 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  lidassachusetts  [Mr. 
KDfifCDT]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  THURMom).] 
The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

ROIOllATIOlf  OP  SIDRTT  A.  PTTZWATn  TO  BE 
D.8.  DISTKICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  RORTRXRH  DIS- 
TRICT Of  TEXAS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Sidney  A.  Fltz- 
water. of  Texas,  to  be  UJ8.  district 
Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAM).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  now  before  the 
vote  is  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  26  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Who  is  the  time  as- 
signed to.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  under  the  control  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  or  his  desig- 
nee, and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, equally  divided. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  nomina- 
tion of  Sidney  Fltzwater  to  be  a  Feder- 
al district  judge  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Texas  because  he  has  demon- 
strated that  he  utterly  lacks  respect 
for  the  fundamental  right  which  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  democracy— the 
right  of  vote. 

In  the  1982  elections  in  Texas.  Fits- 
water  personally  participated  in  a  par- 
tisan scheme  to  disenfranchise  minori- 
ty voters  in  E>allas  County.  He  posted 
threatening  signs  in  minority  pre- 
cincts, warning:  "You  Can  Be  Impris- 
oned" and  "Don't  Risk  It."  His  activi- 
ties were  found  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  by  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department.  Now.  Fltzwater  is  seeking 
to  be  a  Federal  district  Judge  for  the 
very  area  where  he  was  posting  intimi- 
dating signs  the  night  before  election 
day  in  1982.  If  confirmed.  Fltzwater 
could  be  the  Judge  who  determines 
whether  partisan  political  activity  has 
abridged  the  voting  rights  of  minority 
citizens  in  future  elections  In  Dallas 
County  and  throughout  the  northern 
district  of  Texas. 

It  Is  Important  to  consider  Fits- 
water's  actions  in  1982  in  light  of  our 
sad  history  of  voting  rights  violations. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  in 
its  report  supporting  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  In  May  1982 
made  the  following  findings: 


Although  we  have  come  a  long  way  since 
1965,  the  nation's  task  in  securing  voting 
rights  is  not  finished.  Continued  progreas 
toward  equal  opportunity  in  the  electoral 
process  will  be  baited  if  we  abandon  the 
Act's  crucial  safeguards  now. 

The  Committee  is  equally  concerned 
about  the  risk  of  losing  what  progress  has 
already  been  won.  The  gains  are  fragile. 
Without  the  preclearance  of  new  laws. 
many  of  the  advances  of  the  past  decade 
could  be  wiped  out  overnight  with  new 
schemes  and  devices. 

Mr.  President,  the  Republican  ballot 
security  program  In  which  Fltzwater 
participated  scarcely  8  months  after 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
issued  its  report  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Is  a  disgraceful  example  of  the 
schemes  to  undermine  the  gains  won 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  about 
which  the  committee  was  concerned. 

Fltzwater  has  stated  that  he  posted 
the  signs  as  part  of  a  Republican 
ballot  security  program  aimed  at  re- 
ducing voting  fraud.  In  response  to 
complaints  from  Robert  Greenberg, 
former  Dallas  County  Democratic 
chairman  and  others,  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  investigated  the  sign-post- 
ing incident.  By  letter  dated  July  26, 
1983.  from  William  Bradford  Rey- 
nolds, Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Civil  Rights  Division,  to  Ms.  Connie 
Drake,  elections  administrator.  Dallas 
County,  the  Justice  Department  made 
the  following  findings  and  conclusions: 
.  .  .  Otir  investigation  confirmed  that 
signs  warning  voters  of  the  possible  reper- 
cussions of  Illegal  voting  were  posted  by 
Sheriffs  deputies  and  other  individuals  at  a 
number  of  precincts  in  the  county.  The  in- 
formation we  have  indicates  that  most  of 
the  signs  were  placed  at  precincts  where 
black  voters  were  assigned  to  vote.  We  are 
concerned  that  no  nonracial  justification 
has  been  offered  for  placing  most  of  the 
signs  at  minority  precincts.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  improper  to  enforce  state  laws  designed 
to  prevent  voter  fraud,  but  we  have  received 
no  Information  that  such  fraud  was  any 
more  lUtely  to  occur  In  the  black  voting  pre- 
cincts than  at  white  voting  precincts. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  you  have 
taken  steps  to  ensure  that  the  above  prob- 
lems do  not  occur  in  future  elections.  Your 
report  following  the  1982  general  election 
.  .  .  also  proposed  that  all  future  election 
materlaU  to  be  posted  at  polling  places 
(such  as  voter  fraud  warnings)  be  distribut- 
ed to  the  Judges  by  the  Elections  Depart- 
ment as  had  been  done  before  the  Novem- 
ber 3.  1982.  general  election.  We  have  no  In- 
formation regarding  whether  these  recom- 
mendations will  be  implemented. 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  us  within 
thirty  days  of  the  receipt  of  this  letter  as  to 
the  specific  action  which  will  be  taken  by 
the  county  to  assure  compliance  with  feder- 
al laws  in  future  elections.  .  .  . 

Fitzwater's  posting  of  intimidating 
signs  in  minority  precincts  makes  him 
demonstrably  unfit  to  be  a  guardian  of 
the  voting  rights  of  minority  citizens. 
The  likely  effect  on  minority  voters  of 
the  signs  posted  by  Fltzwater  was  de- 
icribed  by  Andrew  Hernandez,  deputy 
director,  Southwest  Voter  Registration 
Education  Project,  during  Fitzwater's 


confirmation  hearing  on  February  5. 
1986: 


...  I  think  it  is  important  to  look  at  this, 
and  look  at  It  seriously  and  put  yourself  in 
the  place  of  a  first-time  voter.  For  the  Mexi- 
can American  community,  that  Is  what  I 
want  us  to  think  of:  not  as  an  elderly  voter, 
but  a  first-time  voter. 

You  are  coming  in  to  vote  for  the  first 
time;  you  have  been  persuaded  to  vote  be- 
cause you  have  been  told  that  it  Is  your 
right,  that  you  have  an  Interest.  You  come 
in  to  vote  for  the  first  time.  You  know,  as 
lias  been  suggested.  Senator,  that  some- 
times law  enforcement  officers  are  not  con- 
sidered your  friends  In  the  neighborhood. 

And  you  go  up  and  see  a  big  sign  that  says 
you  can  be  Imprisoned.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
what  we  think  about  voters,  but  I  know  tiiat 
most  ordinary  voters  who  have  never  voted 
before  who  come  out  of  a  history  of  intimi- 
dation and  harassment— if  you  read  number, 
two.  "If  you  Influence  or  try  to  Influence  a 
voter  how  to  vote,"  they  are  not  going  to  sit 
there  and  think,  well,  that  must  be  directed 
to  the  election  Judges  or  that  must  be  di- 
rected to  someone  else.  That  is  not  what  It 
says.  It  says  you  can  be  Imprisoned  if  you 
Influence  or  try  to  Influence  someone  to 
vote. 

Well,  somel>ody  may  have  Just  tried  to  in- 
fluence someone  to  vote  as  they  came  in 
outside  the  100-foot  marker.  They  may  have 
even  tried  to  do  that  themselves  as  they 
were  walking  down  the  street  and  saw  a 
neighbor. 

So  the  voter  would  be  left  with  the  im- 
pression—I  tlilnk  anybody  with  any  reason- 
able Judgment  on  this  question  would  agree 
with  that— the  voter  would  be  left  with  the 
impression  that  if  they  had  tried  to  influ- 
ence someone  to  vote  that  there  would  be  a 
chance  they  could  be  Imprisoned. 

Now,  I  think  the  Implicit  message  Is  down 
at  the  bottom,  "Don't  Risk  It."  Now.  you 
may  not  have  broken  the  law  or  you  may 
have  broken  the  law.  but  the  point  Is  do  not 
risk  it.  and  do  not  risk  It  by  votlnr.  do  not 
risk  it  by  voting. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  on  this  nomination, 
Congressman  Mickxt  Lkland  from 
Texas,  the  chalnnan  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  discussed  the 
Impact  of  Fitzwater's  signs  on  elderly 
black  voters: 

.  .  .  The  people  who  would  be  Intimidated 
the  most  are  the  older  people  who  had  been 
intimidated  In  their  lifetimes  when  white 
people  disallowed  for  them  to  participate  at 
the  polling  place  or  disallowed  for  them  to 
vote  for  whomever  it  Is  that  they  felt  was 
necessary  through  various  and  sundry 
schemes. 

This  only  represenU  a  bringing  back  of 
that  kind  of  intimidation  and  It  scares  those 
senior  citizens  in  our  community.  Some  are 
not  as  well  educated  as  others.  You  know, 
they  are  frightened  a  lot  easier  than  others. 
But  the  one  thing  that  they  value  very 
dearest  to  them,  and  particularly  black 
senior  citizens,  Is  that  right  to  vote  because 
It  took  them  so  long  to  get  it  and  they  hold 
it  as  a  very  precious  facility  In  our  country. 
But  when  these  kinds  of  things  happen 
and  they  are  too  afraid  to  participate,  they 
become  very,  very  upset  and  it  hurts  them 
very  deeply. 

Other  judges  in  Dallas  County  rec- 
ognized the  impropriety  of  the  signs 
and  refused  to  post  them.  According  to 
a  report  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News 


dated  November  13.  1982.  SUte  Judge 
Ed  Klnkeade  was  aaked  to  pott  the 
signs  used  by  Fltzwater  but  did  not  do 
so.  "I  didn't  even  look  at  them.'  he 
said.  'I  Just  assumed  it  was  another 
campaign  thing.' "  The  same  report 
states  that  Judge  Kelly  Loving  was 
asked  to  post  the  signs  but  declined  to 
do  so  after  discussing  them  with  a 
South  Dallas  election  Judge.  Loving 
described  his  conversation  with  the 
election  judge  as  follows:  '"We  sat 
down  and  talked  about  it  for  at  least  a 
half-hour.  At  the  end  of  the  converaa- 
tion.  he  and  I  thought  it  was  an  af- 
front to  him  that  he  wasn't  running  a 
tight  ship.  I  was  beginning  to  think  it 
(the  sign)  was  in  poor  taste.  I  took  the 
other  signs  and  threw  them  away.' 
Loving  said." 

I  imderstand  that  State  Judge 
McDowell  advised  that  at  the  close  of 
business  on  election  eve.  he  took  the 
signs  and  precinct  lists,  put  them  in 
the  tnmk  of  his  car,  and  did  not  do 
anything  about  the  signs  that  night. 
The  next  day.  election  day,  McDowell 
began  to  have  second  thoughts  about 
getting  involved  in  posting  the  signs. 
He  felt  it  was  something  a  judge 
should  not  be  doing. 

Fltzwater  and  the  Jimlor  Senator 
from  Texas  have  consistently  defend- 
ed the  signs  Fltzwater  posted  as  being 
consistent  with  Texas  election  law  In 
1982.  In  light  of  this  claim,  1  asked  At- 
torney General  Mattox  for  his  opinion 
of  Texas  law.  His  reply,  dated  March 
13.  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Sehator  Kekwedy:  You  have  asked 
whether  the  contenu  of  certain  signs  placed 
at  predominantly  minority  poUlng  places 
within  Dallas  County  for  the  1982  general 
election  were  consistent  with  Texas  law.  Ap- 
parently, Judge  Sidney  Fltzwater  participat- 
ed In  the  placement  of  signs  at  the  polling 
places  within  view  of  the  voters  which  con- 
tained, among  other  matters,  the  following 
statements: 
You  can  be  Imprisoned— 

1.  If  you  offer,  accept  or  agree  to  offer  or 
accept  money,  or  anything  else  of  value  to 
vote  or  not  to  vote. 

2.  If  you  influence  or  try  to  Influence  a 
voter  how  to  vote  .  .  . 

4.  If  you  let  a  person  vote  more  than 
once  .  .  . 

The  first  sUtement.  by  extending  the  pur- 
ported prohibition  to  "anything  of  value"  Is 
not  only  at  variance  with  the  conlenU  of 
the  former  Section  36.02.  Texas  Penal  Code: 
It  exceeds  the  scope  of  the  conduct  actually 
prohibited.  The  phrase  "pecuniary  benefit" 
was  carefully  defined  by  Article  S6.01.  Texas 
Penal  Code  (as  existed  In  1982).  and  was  not 
so  broad  as  to  Include  "anything  of  value." 

The  second  admonition  Is  far  broader 
than  the  terms  of  the  former  Article  146.24. 
Texas  Election  Code,  which  merely  prohib- 
its influencing  a  voter  while  "in  the  room 
where  an  election  ...  is  being  held  .  . 

The  fourth  admonition,  by  being  taken 
out  of  Its  proper  context,  also  Is  Incorrect. 
Since  the  signs  were  obviously  to  be  visible 
to  voters  at  a  polling  place,  they  Implied 
that  the  voters  might  be  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  elecUon  workers.  The  admo- 
nition also  is  beyond  the  scope  of  Article 
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15.42.  Texu  Election  Code,  for  the  remson 
that  the  statute  only  prohibits  the  affirmm- 
tive  conduct  of  aiding,  advising  or  proctiring 
certain  illegal  voting. 

I  have  been  advised  that  in  1982.  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  David  Dean  was  requested  to 
apiwove  the  placement  of  the  signs.  He  re- 
fused to  approve  the  placement  and  in- 
structed Dallas  County  officials  that  the 
signs  should  not  be  posted.  He  expressed 
concerns  about  potential  Intimidation  of 
Dallas  County  voters. 

I  personally  observed  the  signs  at  my  poll- 
ing place  In  East  Dallas  in  1982  and  viewed 
them  with  alarm.  There  Ls  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  signs  were  placed  there  to  in- 
timidate minority  voters. 

The  contents  of  the  sign  appear  to  be  so 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  authentic  Texas  law 
that  the  good  faith  of  any  attorney  who 
might  have  participated  in  their  placement 
would  be  subject  to  inquiry. 
Sincerely, 

JmBlATTOX. 

Attomity  QenenL 

The  sign  posted  by  Pltzwater  does 
not  state  Texas  law.  He  has  stated 
that  he  read  the  sign  five  times  before 
he  posted  it  anyway  in  only  minority 
precincts. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  anyone 
who  read  that  should  have  understood 
Just  from  the  reading  of  it  that  it  did 
not  comply  with  Texas  law  and  violat- 
ed the  first  amendment.  And  if  they 
do  not  do  it,  they  should  not  be  on  the 
bench.  And  if  he  did  understand  that 
It  did  violate  Texas  law,  he  ought  to  be 
Impeached.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
against  cloture. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  first  begin  by  addressing  head  on 
the  issue  about  the  sign  and  then  I 
would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  Sid 
Pitzwater.  I  first  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Judge  Pitzwater's  response 
to  the  items  in  the  sign,  his  citations 
of  Texas  law  as  they  existed  in  1982  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

Raspoifsi 


JMI 


In  November,  1982,  section  36.02(a)  (1)  of 
the  Texas  Penal  Code,  entitled  "Bribery," 
provided,  in  pertinent  part: 

(a)  A  person  cooimits  an  offense  if  he  in- 
tentionally or  knowingly  offers,  confers,  or 
agrees  to  confer  on  another,  or  solicits,  ac- 
cepts, or  agrees  to  accept  from  another 

(1)  any  pectinlary  benefit  as  consideration 
for  the  recipient's  decision,  opinion,  recom- 
mendation. voU,  or  other  exercise  of  discre- 
tion as  a  public  servant,  party  official,  or 
voter, 

(Emphasis  added).  The  offense  of  bribery 
was  a  second  degree  felony,  punishable  by 
Jmpriaonment  for  a  term  of  3-20  years, 
rim  1 

As  the  sicn  reads,  and  given  where  the 
signs  were  to  be  placed,  this  item,  as  well  as 


item  4,  vpears  to  be  directed  at  election  of- 
ficers who  were  operating  the  polling  place. 
In  November.  1982,  article  15.24  of  the 
Texas  Election  Code,  entitled  "Influencing 
voter,"  provided: 

Any  Judge,  clerk,  or  other  person  who  may 
be  in  the  room  where  an  election,  either  pri- 
mary, special  or  general.  Is  being  held,  who 
there  indicates  by  word  or  sign  how  he  de- 
sires a  citizen  to  vote  or  not  to  vote,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  two  hundred  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  and  be  confined 
in  Jail  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
thirty  days. 

The  period  of  Imprisonment.  10-30  days.  Is 
set  forth  in  the  statute, 
rmi  3 

In  November,  1982,  article  15.41  of  the 
Texas  Enection  Code,  entitled  "Illegal 
voting,"  provided: 

If  any  person  knowing  himself  not  to  be  a 
qualified  voter,  shall  at  any  election  vote  for 
or  against  any  officer  to  be  then  chosen,  or 
for  or  against  any  proposition  to  be  deter- 
mined by  said  election,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  third  degree  felony. 

Pursuant  to  article  5.02(a)  of  the  Election 
Code,  a  qualified  voter  was  a  person  who, 
among  other  things,  "has  compiled  with  the 
registration  requirements  of  this  code."  In 
November,  1982,  a  third  degree  felony  was 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
2-10  years. 

rrm  4 

As  indicated  above,  this  item,  like  item  2, 
appears  to  be  directed  at  election  officers 
who  were  operating  the  polling  place.  In  No- 
vember. 1982.  article  15.42  of  the  Texas 
Election  Code,  entitled  "Instigating  Illegal 
voting,"  provided: 

Whoever  shall  procure,  aid,  or  advise  an- 
other to  give  his  vote  at  any  election,  know- 
ing that  person  Is  not  qualified  to  vote,  or 
shall  procive,  aid,  or  advise  another  to  give 
hit  vote  more  than  once  at  such  election, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  of  the  third 
degree. 

(Emphasis  added.)  In  November,  1982,  a 
third  degree  felony  was  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  2-10  years. 

ITXM  5 

In  November,  1982,  article  15.48  of  the 
Texas  Election  Code,  entitled  "Falsely  per- 
sonating another,"  provided: 

Whoever  attempts  to  falsely  personate  at 
an  election  another  person,  and  vote  or  at- 
tempt to  vote  on  the  authority  of  a  voter 
registration  certificate  not  Issued  to  him  by 
the  county's  registrar  of  voters  shall  be  con- 
fined in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  years. 

The  period  of  Imprisonment,  3-5  years.  Is 
set  forth  in  the  statute, 
rmt  • 

In  November,  1982.  there  were  various 
provisions  of  the  Texas  Election  Code  and 
election-related  provisions  of  the  Texas 
Penal  Code  for  which  one  who  violated  such 
a  provision  could  be  Imprisoned. 

SiDlfrr  AUXN  FiTZWATXB. 

Dated:  January  29, 1986. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  the  following  points.  I  have  put 
in  the  Record  for  those  who  are  inter- 
ested In  the  facts  the  same  outline 
that  Sid  Pitzwater  used  in  his  testimo- 
ny before  the  committee  to  relate  the 
content  of  the  signs  to  the  content  of 
Texas  election  law  in  1982. 

In  1980.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
massive  vote  fraud  in  Dallas  County 


and  much  of  that  vote  fraud  was  con- 
centrated in  south  Dallas  County.  A 
grand  Jury  was  set  up,  11  Indictments 
came  forward,  election  Judges  were 
subsequently  removed,  and  6  people 
were  found  guilty  of  committing  elec- 
tion fraud.  Two  of  those  people  were 
workers  for  Jim  Maddox.  who  at  the 
time  was  running  for  reelection  to 
Congress  and  is  now  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Texas. 

As  a  result  of  concern  that  has  lin- 
gered now  for  many  years  at)out  vote 
fraud  in  Dallas  County,  on  the  heels 
of  the  1980  election,  the  sheriff,  as  a 
partisan  Republican  in  consuiution 
with  members  of  the  Judiciary  and 
members  of  the  sheriff's  department, 
set  up  a  Ballot  Security  Program.  The 
signs  referred  to  here  were  posted  in 
precincts  around  Dallas  County,  some 
in  north  Dallas,  which  is  a  predomi- 
nately white  area  of  E>allas  Coimty; 
some  in  South  Oak  Cliff,  a  predomi- 
nately black  area.  Questions  were 
raised  about  the  signs.  The  Dallas 
Coimty  Democratic  chairman  filed  a 
lawsuit  naming  nine  people  in  relation 
to  the  signs.  Sid  Pitzwater  was  among 
the  nine  but  was  dropped  before  the 
suit  went  to  court.  Ultimately,  the  suit 
was  thrown  out  of  Federal  court.  The 
district  attorney  of  Dallas  Coimty. 
who  is  a  partisan  Democrat,  in  re- 
sponse to  complaints  about  the  sign, 
held  an  investigation  and  set  up  a 
grand  Jury.  I  quote  from  a  letter, 
which  I  will  submit  for  the  Rbcoro, 
that  was  sent  to  the  committee,  to 
Senator  Strom  THURiioin).  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  on  Janu- 
ary 29  of  this  year.  This  is  from  the 
DA'S  office  and  I  remind  you  the  DA 
of  Dallas  Countv  is  a  Democrat: 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  signs  appeared  not 
only  in  some  south  Dallas  precincts  but  also 
in  some  north  Dallas  ones:  and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  signs  were  placed 
In  the  polling  places  specifically  to  intimi- 
date or  disenfranchise  voters.  This  office 
concluded  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  vio- 
lation of  the  Texas  Penal  Code  or  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Code. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dallas  Cooiitt, 

DiSTHICT  ATTORMrr, 

DaUat,  TX.  January  29, 1989. 
Re  inveitiocUion  of  the  1982  general  election 

in  Dalla*  County. 
Senator  SnoM  Thukmohd. 
Chairmari,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Waihington,  DC, 
(Attention:  Frank  KlonotkU. 

Dkak  Mb.  Kloroski:  Pursuant  to  your 
telephone  request  of  January  21,  1986,  I  am 
writing  this  letter  to  confirm  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  1982  General  Election  in  Dallas 
County,  conducted  by  this  office  and  the 
Dallas  County  Grand  Jury,  specifically  as 
regards  the  placing  of  warning  signs  in  a 
number  of  Dallas  County  polling  places. 
The  placing  of  those  signs  was  one  (1)  of 
eighteen  (18)  matters  subject  to  a  seven  (7) 


month  investigation  by  this  office,  culmi- 
nating in  a  lengthy  review  by  the  Grand 
Jury  which  ended  on  July  1.  1983;  the 
Grand  Jury  declined  to  return  indictments 
or  take  any  action  on  any  of  the  eighteen 
(18)mattet8. 

This  office  decided  to  investigate  the  sign 
postings  after  receiving  several  complalnU 
alleging  that  the  signs,  which  warned  voters 
that  they  could  be  imprisoned  for  violating 
the  Texas  Election  Code  (e.g.,  voting  twice, 
electioneering,  influencing  other  voters, 
etc.),  were  placed  in  South  Dallas  precincts 
specif icaUy  to  intimidate  and  disenfranchise 
minority  voters.  While  I  carmot  discuss  the 
specifics  of  our  investigation,  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  signs  appeared  not  only  in  some 
South  Dallas  precincts,  but  also  in  some 
North  Dallas  ones;  and  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  signs  were  placed  in  the 
polling  places  specifically  to  intimidate  or 
disenfranchise  voters.  This  office  concluded 
that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  Texas 
Penal  Code  or  the  Texas  Election  Code 
(which  in  fact  neither  permiU  nor  prohibits 
such  signs).  And  as  I  said  before,  the  Grand 
Jury  took  no  action  on  the  matter. 

I  wish  I  could  be  more  detailed  in  this 
letter,  but  State  law  prohibits  the  disclosure 
of  all  proceedings  held  before  the  Grand 
Jury,  including  the  testimony  and  evidence 
presented  to  It.  If  you  require  anything  fur- 
ther, please  advise. 

Sincerely,  

Trsodobx  p.  Srhikx,  Jr.. 
AuUtant  DUtrict  Attorney. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  get  back  to  Sid  Pitzwater.  Sld 
Pitzwater  was  an  honor  graduate  as  an 
undergraduate.  He  was  a  star  law  stu- 
dent. He  was  ass(x:late  editor  of  the 
Baylor  Law  Review.  He  was  a  top  af- 
firmative speaker  not  only  in  Texas, 
but  in  the  Southwest  Conference.  He 
was  State  champion  In  the  moot  couil. 
He  was  a  brilliant  student,  as  will  be 
attested  by  some  of  the  quotes  I  will 
give  you  later.  He  become  the  young- 
est district  Judge  in  the  history  of 
Texas.  In  rating  of  our  Judges  carried 
on  by  the  Dallas  Bar  Association  in 
Texas,  members  who  practice  before 
the  court  are  asked  to  rate  Federal, 
State,  and  county  judges  as  to  their 
qualities.  In  the  last  bar  poll  that  was 
held,  97  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  that  Sid  Pitzwater  was  an  out- 
standing Judge.  That  was  not  only  the 
highest  rating  in  Dallas  County  but 
that  is  the  highest  overall  rating  to 
my  knowledge  that  any  Judge  has  ever 
received  on  a  bar  poll. 

There  were  four  areas  where  Judges 
were  rated  in  that  poU.  "Is  he  hard 
working?"  Ninety-eight  percent  said 
Sid  Pitzwater  is  hard  working.  To  my 
knowledge,  that  is  the  highest  rating 
in  that  area  ever  received  by  a  Judge  at 
any  level  in  the  history  of  Texas.  "Is 
he  impMtial?"  Ninety-seven  percent 
said  yes.  "Does  he  correctly  apply  the 
law?"  Ninety-five  percent  said  yes. 
"Does  he  demonstrate  proper  Judicial 
temperament  and  demeanor?"  Ninety- 
seven  percent  says  yes.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  those  are  the  highest 
ratings  ever  received  on  each  individ- 
ual part  of  those  polls. 


Let  me  read  you  what  the  Honorable 
Jon  Sparling.  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  says  about  Sid  Pita- 
water 

I  would  give  Judge  Fttxwater  the  very 
highest  marks  for  his  ability  as  a  Judge. 

Judge  Abner  V.  McCall,  president 
emeritus  of  Baylor  University  and 
former  dean  of  the  Baylor  Law  School, 
says: 

His  extraordinary  record  as  a  district 
Judge  warranted  his  appointment  to  the 
Federal  bench.  His  character  and  conduct 
are  excellent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  ask  for  2  more  min- 
utes. Mr.  President. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  we  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty  minutes  left  to  the  side  of  the 
proponents. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Two  more  min- 
utes. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Charles    Smith,    president    of    the 
SUte  Bar  of  Texas,  says: 

He  Is  far  more  mature  than  his  chronolog- 
ical age.  He  has  the  ability  to  combine  his 
intelligence  with  great  Insight  Into  the  law 
*  *  *  able  to  handle  complicated  matters. 

CuUen  Smith,  former  president  of 
the  State  Bar  of  Texas  and  former 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates  of 
the  ABA  and  chairman  of  the  general 
practice  session,  says: 

Uniquely  qualified.  An  opportunity  for 
the  country  to  have  a  truly  outstanding  U.8. 
district  judge. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  Sid 
Pitzwater  Is  an  outstanding  jurist.  He 
can  be  an  outstanding  Federal  judge. 
He  has  keen  Intellect  and  he  has  the 
character  to  go  with  it.  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  all  of  this  opposition  built 
up  almost  overnight.  Perhaps  It  was 
the  fact  that  Sld  Pitzwater  will  be  the 
youngest  Federal  judge.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  fact  that  several  people  in 
Texas,  including  myself,  when  the 
nomination  came  forward,  said  that 
with  this  man's  keen  Intellect,  ability 
and  character  perhaps  he  will  some 
day  be  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Maybe 
It  was  the  article  written  about  his 
youth. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  my  coUeague 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Let  me  Just  say  I  sat 
through  the  hearings  on  this  particu- 
lar nominee.  I  think  the  opposition 
grows  out  of  a  mistake.  The  Senator 
and  I  differ  on  whether  it  was  a  mis- 
take, a  mistake  he  made  in  posting  the 
signs.  I  think  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion is.  Is  there  any  indication  of  a 
pattern  of  racism  on  the  part  of  this 
Juilge,  because  beyond  any  question 
outside  of  that  he  is  outstanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 


There  is  18  minutes  remaining  to  the 
side  of  the  proponents. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  the  Sena- 
tor 2  more  minutes. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  no  such  pattern  and 
that  the  real  question  is  a  question  of 
Judgment:  Should  he  be  denied  a  Fed- 
eral judgeship  because  of  this  one  mis- 
take? My  conclusion,  after  having  sat 
In  on  the  hearings— and  I  went  in, 
frankly,    expecting    to    vote    against 
Judge  Pitzwater— is  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  on  the  basis  of  one  mistake, 
posting  three  signs  In  one  precinct,  to 
deny  this  man  a  Federal  Judgeship. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  minois,  and  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  the  leadership  he  has  taken  on  this 
issue   and   for   the   courage   he   has 
shown,  and  I  greatly  appreciate  it.  I 
will  never  forget  it. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  wlU  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  from  Texas  and  to  others  that 
Senator  Smoif  and  I.  as  the  least 
senior  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, other  than  our  chairman, 
probably  spend  more  time  listening  to 
nomination  hearings  than  anyone.  I 
sat  through  virtually  all  of  the  hear- 
ings, as  did  Senator  SmoH,  on  Judge 
Pitzwater.  I  want  to  echo  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  said.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  evidence  whatsoever  of  any 
racial  prejudice  on  the  part  of  Judge 
Pitzwater,  and  even  if  the  posting  of 
the  one  sign  was  a  mistake,  as  my 
friend  from  Illinois  believes  it  to  be, 
the  question  arises,  as  he  said,  wheth- 
er that  is  sufficient  to  deny  this  out- 
standing lawyer  a  seat  on  the  Federal 
District  Court  of  Texas.  It  obviously  is 
not  a  mistake.  I  think  it  was  not  a  mis- 
take. Even  if  It  were,  it  does  not  rise  to 
the  level  of  denying  him  a  seat  on  the 
court.  He  is  the  most  outstanding 
nominee  for  the  Federal  bench  I  have 
heard  In  my  15  months  on  the  commit- 
tee. 

Lost  In  all  this  is  the  frustration 
that  many  feel  in  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting a  fair  election  In  some  of  the  pre- 
cincts of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  2  addition- 
al minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  am  absolutely 
convinced,  having  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony before  our  committee,  that  this 
project  in  1982,  whether  or  not  It  was 
Ul-advlsed,  was  not  for  any  evU  pur- 
pose. It  was  designed  to  try  to  ensure  a 
fair  election. 
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For  those  of  us  who  have  tried  to 
compete  in  the  South  as  Republicans, 
I  might  say  that  in  many  areas  of  the 
South  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a 
fair  election,  and  it  has  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  race.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  absence  of  a  two-party 
sjrstem.  In  those  areas  of  the  South 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  Is  an  essential  lack  of  a  two- 
party  system,  the  opportunity  to 
engage  in  election  day  shenanigans  is 
most  available. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  from  listening  to 
the  testimony,  that  what  the  effort 
was  in  1982  in  Texas  was  to  try  to  do 
the  best  Job  possible  in  ensuring  a  fair 
election,  that  it  was  totally  unrelated 
to  the  question  of  race. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  tragedy  to 
deny  this  confirmation  to  this  fine 
young  lawyer  and  Judge  from  Texas, 
who,  as  I  said.  I  found  the  most  out- 
standing nominee  we  have  had  before 
our  committee,  for  district  Judge,  in 
the  15  months  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I  Imow  there  are  a  lot  of  pressures 
and  a  lot  of  groups  writing  letters,  but 
a  large  number  of  those  people  do  not 
know  Sid  Fitzwater  and  do  not  know 
his  record. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  clo- 
ture and,  if  we  prevail  on  cloture,  to 
vote  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Sid 
Fitzwater.  Look  at  his  overall  record, 
vote  for  cloture,  and  vote  for  the  nom- 
ination of  Sidney  Fitzwater. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  nomination. 

The  question  has  been  put  in  terms, 
it  was  Just  put  that  way  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  whether  Mr.  Fitz- 
water should  be  denied  a  Federal 
Judgeship.  I  only  observe  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  not  entitled  to  a  Federal 
Judgeship.  The  question  shall  be,  what 
is  there  in  your  record  that  raises  you 
to  the  quality  and  to  the  level  that 
you  ought  to  go  on  the  Federal  bench 
for  a  lifetime  appointment?  It  is  in 
light  of  that  question  that  the  activi- 
ties of  Mr.  Fitzwater  should  be  viewed 
as  the  Senate  considers  this  nomina- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee,  as  I 
understand  it,  has  neither  given  us  a 
report  nor  has  printed  the  hearings, 
which  seems  to  me  reason  enough  to 
vote  against  cloture;  postpone  the  vote 
so  that  we  could  get  from  the  commit- 
tee the  printed  hearings  and  a  report. 

These  are  important  nominations, 
and  to  bring  them  to  the  Senate  in 
this  manner,  without  the  normal 
printed  record  behind  the  nominee,  it 


seems  to  me.  Is  to  place  us  in  the  pos- 
ture in  which  we  cannot  fully  meet 
our  responsibilities. 

With  respect  to  this  sign  that  has 
been  displayed  here,  the  sign  which 
the  nominee  posted  in  a  Dallas  block 
precinct,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  the  statements 
therein  are  accurate  statements  of 
Texas  law.  From  where  I  am  standing, 
and  I  am  some  10  yards  from  that 
sign,  I  cannot  read  those  statements 
printed  in  black  which  are  supposed  to 
reflect  Texas  law.  However,  I  submit 
that  the  question  of  the  sign  is  larger 
than  whether  it  accurately  reflects 
Texas  law. 

Suppose  you  had  a  huge  sign  that 
only  said  in  huge  red  letters  as  this 
one  does  in  part:  "Tou  can  be  impris- 
oned," "Don't  risk  it.  Obey  the  law." 
That  is  all  it  said.  So  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  whether  you  are  stating  the 
law  accurately  or  not.  A  huge  sign, 
huge,  red  letters:  "You  can  be  impris- 
oned. Don't  risk  it.  Obey  the  law." 

Then  you  nin  around  posting  those 
signs  in  minority  precincts,  in  areas  of 
the  country  where  there  has  been  a 
history  of  intimidation  of  the  voters. 
You  mean  to  tell  me  that  is  not  intimi- 
dation of  the  voters?  How  much 
common  sense  does  one  need  to  luiow 
what  the  perception  of  that  tactic 
would  be. 

This  tactic  was  used  in  New  Jersey 
in  the  1981  election  and  reported  in 
the  Texas  papers  prior  to  this  1982 
election.  The  same  tactics  were  used  in 
Maryland  in  1984,  including  hiring  se- 
curity guards  from  private  agencies  to 
go  to  the  polling  places  in  minority 
areas  and  sort  of  move  around— with 
large  ballot  protection  buttons  on  and 
signs  posted— all  I  submit,  designed  to 
intimidate  the  voters. 

Other  Judges  in  this  Dallas  election, 
as  I  understand  it— refused  to  post 
these  signs,  refused  to  do  so.  They  rec- 
ognized that  the  signs  were  improper 
and  should  not  be  put  up.  Fitzwater 
went  back  to  his  own  prectact,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  No  signs  had  been  put  up 
In  his  precinct  which  was  not  a  minori- 
ty precinct.  He  did  not  post  the  signs 
in  his  own  precinct,  even  though  there 
were  not  any  signs  on  display  there. 
Why  did  he  not  do  that? 

So  I  submit  that  anyone  who  does 
not  appreciate  the  sensitivity  of  this 
issue— we  are  talking  about  the  most 
basic  right  in  our  democracy,  and  that 
Is  the  right  to  vote.  This  sign.  In  my 
Judgment,  represents  a  clear  effort  to 
Intimidate  voters. 

Every  Jurisdiction  has  an  election 
machinery  to  run  honest  elections.  If 
you  have  a  problem  with  the  conduct 
of  the  election,  that  is  where  it  ought 
to  be  taken,  right  to  the  people  who 
are  charged  with  running  the  election. 

Even  Brad  Reynolds  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Texas  election  people  about  these 
signs,  questioning  them. 


Fitzwater  is  32  years  old.  He  ought 
to  prove  himself  over  time  to  live 
down  this  activity,  not  ask  us  now  to 
discount  it.  ignore  it,  barely  3  to  4 
years  after  it  occurred. 

If  confirmed,  he  is  going  to  be  ruling 
on  voting  rights  cases  on  that  Federal 
district  bench.  This  is  a  lifetime  ap- 
pointment. No  one  is  entitled  to  this 
appointment.  You  have  to  bring  to  it  a 
record  that  proves  you  reflect  the 
values  and  sensitivities  essential  to 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary. I  can  think  of  no  value  more 
important  than  protecting  and  safe- 
guarding the  people's  right  to  vote; 
and  the  use  of  this  sign,  in  and  of 
itself,  should  be  grounds  to  reject  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  7V4 
minutes  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  13  minutes  and  50 
seconds  remaining. 

Who  yields  time?  If  neither  side 
yields  time,  the  time  will  be  charged 
equally. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  have  thought  that  after  that 
excellent  presentation  of  my  colleague 
and  friend  from  Maryland,  there 
would  have  been  some  response,  par- 
ticularly since  those  who  support  the 
nomination  have  twice  as  much  time. 
We  have  a  number  of  speakers.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about  this  vote 
today.  The  vote  on  Mr.  Fitzwater  is  a 
vote  having  to  do  strictly  with  the 
issue  of  civil  rights.  It  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  question  of 
Mr.  Fltzwater's  qualifications. 

You  would  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, having  heard  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  speak,  that  Mr. 
Fitzwater  had  a  great  rating  with 
members  of  the  bar  In  Texas. 

That  Just  is  not  so.  The  American 
Bar  Association  rated  him:  "A  majori- 
ty of  our  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  Judge  Fitzwater  was  qualified  for 
this  appointment."  The  minority 
found  him  to  be  not  qualified. 

But  the  fact  is  not  one  single 
member  of  the  Bar  Association  com- 
mittee found  him  to  be  well  qualified, 
which  Is  a  rating  available.  Not  one 
found  him  very  well  qualified.  No.  He 
Just  got  a  majority  qualified  and  a  mi- 
nority not  qualified. 

Here  is  a  young  man  32  years  of  age 
who  has  the  audacity  to  go  into  the 
minority  wards  and  post  this  particu- 


lar sign  with  big  red  letters  "You  can 
be  imprisoned." 

He  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Three 
other  Judges  refused  to  do  It.  No,  he 
insisted  that  he  was  going  to  go  out 
and  post  those  signs  and  intimidate 
the  voters  in  this  area. 

I  think  the  attorney  general  of 
Texas  states  it  very  well  when  he  said, 
"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  signs  were  placed  there  to  intimi- 
date minority  voters." 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it. 
It  is  not  a  difficult  question  to  talk 
about.  It  is  a  very  clearcut  case  and  if 
Mr.  Fitzwater  had  come  before  our 
committee  and  said,  "I  made  a  mis- 
take: I  shouldn't  have  done  it,"  that 
would  have  been  one  thing.  But,  no, 
he  did  not  do  that  when  he  came 
before  the  committee.  He  came  before 
the  committee,  and  when  Senator 
Bn>EN  asked  him  'Why  do  you  think 
you  are  getting  all  these  questions?  Do 
you  think  It  is  political."  he  said,  "Yes, 
I  think  these  questions  are  merely  po- 
Utical." 

Many  of  us  on  the  committee  and  in 
this  body  have  voted  for  people  with 
whom  we  disagree.  I  have  myself  time 
and  time  again.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
political  philosophy.  It  is  a  question  of 
legal  integrity.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  man  who  has  the  au- 
dacity to  post  a  sign  of  this  kind  to  in- 
timidate voters  belongs  on  the  Federal 
bench  with  a  lifetime  appointment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  When  he  went  out 
and  posted  the  signs,  was  he  already  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  He  certainly 
was. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  So  there  was  a 
Judge  running  around  posting  signs 
down  in  the  precinct  with  huge  red 
letters,  "You  can  be  imprisoned";  is 
that  it? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

What  kind  of  a  man  is  this  who 
wants  to  be  a  Federal  Judge  for  a  life- 
time appointment? 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  hear 
some  of  you  are  going  to  vote  for  clo- 
ture and  then  vote  against  him.  We  do 
not  have  to  kid  each  other.  If  you  vote 
for  cloture  and  then  vote  against  him, 
that  is  not  the  meaningful  vote.  The 
votes  are  here.  Everybody  who  feels 
Mr.  Fitzwater  should  not  be  confirmed 
should  stand  up  and  vote  against  clo- 
ture. The  critical  vote  is  the  vote  on 
cloture. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  if  you  do  not 
believe  Mr.  Fitzwater  belongs  on  the 
bench  and  you  are  going  to  eventually 
vote  against  him,  then  the  correct  vote 
is  to  vote  no  on  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  3 
minutes  and  11  seconds  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  13  min- 
utes and  50  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Since  there  are  no 
further  speakers  on  behalf  of  this 
nominee.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  under  our 
constitutional  system,  great  deference 
ought  to  be  given  and  should  be  given 
to  the  nominees  of  the  President  for 
the  Federal  bench.  In  this  respect  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  constitu- 
tional conservative.  That  conservatism 
extends  to  those  who  might  happen  to 
share  heavily  the  President's  ideology. 

We  are  not  here  today,  those  of  us 
opposing  this  nomination,  doing  so  be- 
cause this  man  happens  to  be  a  con- 
servative or  even  for  that  matter  has 
reflected  in  his  political  or  judicial  life 
the  Ideological  values  of  even  an  ex- 
treme element  of  conservatism. 

The  question  is  one  of  judgment. 

The  constitutional  deference  given 
the  President  in  his  appointees  for  the 
Cabinet  and  particularly  for  the  Fed- 
eral bench  do  not  extend  to  the  point 
where  the  Senate  Is  to  give  Its  auto- 
matic ratification  for  the  appointee 
who  has  poor  Judgment.  That  is  exact- 
ly why  we  have  a  confirmation  proc- 
ess. 

This  man  by  his  actions  as  a  member 
of  the  bench  has  not  demonstrated 
the  Judicial  quality  of  Judgment  which 
is  the  essence  of  the  Job  that  he  is 
being  put  forward  for. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  general  rule.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  matter  of  Judicial  ap- 
pointments, a  President  should  be  al- 
lowed to  exercise  his  best  Judgment. 
Naturally,  from  time  to  time.  Judges 
will  reflect  the  Ideology  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  appointed.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  that  such  nominees 
are  otherwise  unsulted  for  service,  I 
generally  believe  that  we  should  ap- 
prove the  President's  choice. 

The  nomination  of  Sidney  Fitzwater 
places  this  body  in  a  different  situa- 
tion. There  are  times.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  are  called  on  to  carefully  con- 
sider specific  factors  in  a  nominee's 
background  to  determine  whether  he 
possesses  the  prerequisites  we  deem 
vital  to  discharge  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  Mr.  Flte- 
water's  nomination  because  I  believe 
he  has  failed  to  exhibit  the  level  of 
sensitivity  and  maturity  of  Judgment 
we  must  Insist  upon  In  one  who  would 
be  entrusted  with  a  lifetime  Judicial 
appointment. 

In  1982,  whUe  serving  as  a  Judge  of 
the  Texas  State  court,  Mr.  Pltewater 
personally  posted  signs  in  minority 
polling  places  which  served  to  intimi- 
date and  discourage  prospective 
voters. 


The  language  of  these  signs  Mr. 
President.  Implied  that  a  voter  could 
be  imprisoned  for  accepting  transpor- 
tation to  the  polls,  or  for  attempting 
to  Influence  a  voter  to  support  a  spe- 
cific candidate. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  us  sits  In  the 
U.8.  Senate  precisely  because  we  were 
more  successful  than  our  opponents  In 
Influencing  a  majority  of  the  elector- 
ate to  support  us.  I  suspect  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  good  number  of  us  also 
worked  to  assure  that  citizens  wishing 
to  cast  their  ballots  received  transpor- 
tation to  the  polls  to  do  so. 

Our  constitutional  duty  is  clear.  We 
simply  cannot  elevate  a  person  to  the 
Federal  bench  who,  neither  independ- 
ently delved  into  the  accuracy  of  these 
signs,  nor  seemed  concerned  about 
their  implications. 

And  what  of  Mr.  Fltzwater's  Judg- 
ment Mr.  President?  What  about 
those  intangibles  that  contribute  to 
the  quality  we  call  Judicial  tempera- 
ment? Mr.  Fitzwater  testified  that  he 
read  the  sign  at  least  five  different 
times.  Five  times  Mr.  President,  and 
not  once  did  he  conclude  that  posting 
such  material  was  inappropriate  be- 
havior for  a  State  court  Judge. 

Mr.  President,  Judge  Fltzwater's 
lack  of  Judgment  reflects  poorly  on  his 
understanding  of  the  first  amendment 
and  his  understanding  of  the  basic 
right  of  citizens  to  vote  in  a  democra- 
cy. In  light  of  the  shameful  reasons 
which  necessitated  Federal  voting 
rights  protections:  given  the  long  his- 
tory of  minority  voter  harassment; 
and  given  the  gross  misstatement  of 
the  law  contained  in  the  signs  he 
posted,  Judge  Fitzwater  has  demon- 
strated that  he  is  unfit  for  service  on 
the  Federal  bench. 

Bdr.  President,  condemnation  of  Mr. 
Fltzwater's  actions  has  come  from  all 
quarters  and  has  been  nonpartisan. 
BXren  the  Justice  Department,  speak- 
ing through  William  Bradford  Reyn- 
olds—a man  not  easily  accused  of 
voting  rights  activism— was  "con- 
cerned that  no  nonraclal  Justification" 
had  been  offered  for  placing  most  of 
the  signs  at  minority  precincts. 

Mr.  President,  less  than  a  month  ago 
we  celebrated  a  democratic  revolution 
in  the  Philllpplnes.  We  gloried  In  tele- 
vised images  of  average  citizens  pro- 
tecting ballot  boxes  with  their  very 
lives.  We  understood  the  yearning  of 
the  Fillpplno  people  for  the  fair  and 
unfettered  exercise  of  the  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  demand  no  leas.  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  an  anemic  democ- 
racy. Our  Judiciary  must  be  composed 
of  men  and  women  who  zealously  cling 
to  the  idea  of  full  enfranchisement. 

There  Is  no  place  In  such  a  Judiciary. 
Mr.  President,  for  a  Judge  who  warns 
minority  citizens  that  they  can  be  im- 
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prisoned  for  participation  In  the  politi- 
cal process. 

I  must  oppose  this  nomination.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In 
voting  against  the  confirmation  of 
Sidney  Fitzwater. 

til.  DOLE,  it  is  my  Intention  to  vote 
for  cloture  and.  If  cloture  Is  Invoked 
and  we  proceed  to  a  final  vote,  for  the 
confirmation  of  Sidney  Fitzwater  to  be 
n.S.  judge  for  the  district  of  north 
Texas. 

Judge  Fitzwater  was  bom  in  Olney, 
MD,  and  received  both  his  B.A.  and 
JJ5.  degrees  from  Baylor  University  in 
Texas.  He  has  several  years  experience 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  having  been 
associated  with  the  firm  of  Vinson  and 
ElUns  in  Houston  from  1976-78,  and  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Rain,  Harrell, 
Emery,  and  Doke  in  Dallas  from  1978- 
82.  In  April  of  1982,  he  was  appointed 
to  be  a  district  Judge  in  Dallas  County, 
In  which  capacity  he  has  served  until 
the  present  time.  In  1983,  he  received 
the  highest  overall  performance  rating 
of  any  Federal,  State,  or  county  judge 
in  the  Dallas  metropolitan  area. 

Because  this  young  man  has  solid 
credentials  and  a  distinguished  record 
as  a  county  district  judge,  I  have  de- 
cided to  support  his  nomination  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  one  very  se- 
rious issue  has  arisen  in  connection 
with  his  nomination.  That  issue,  of 
course,  is  his  Involvement  in  the  post- 
ing of  signs  in  minority  precincts  in 
Dallas  County  during  the  1982  elec- 
tions. These  signs  inaccurately  repre- 
sented Texas  election  law  and  could 
very  well  have  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging minorities  from  voting. 

I  believe  Judge  Fitzwater  should 
have  questioned  the  posting  of  the 
signs,  but  he  was  only  29  at  the  time 
and  was  himself  in  a  position  of  vul- 
nerability and  inexperience.  He  had 
only  been  84>pointed  district  judge  a 
few  months  before,  was  up  for  election 
himself,  and  was  asked  to  post  the 
signs  by  a  senior  Judge  in  the  county. 
Moreover,  I  accept  his  statements  that 
he  was  told  the  signs  were  going  to  be 
posted  throughout  Dallas  County  and 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
they  would  appear  mainly  in  minority 
areas.  The  Justice  Department,  of 
course,  subsequently  found  that  most 
of  the  signs  were  placed  In  predomi- 
nantly minority  precincts  and  that  no 
nonracial  explanation  had  been  prof- 
fered by  county  elections  officials  for 
the  incident. 

Judge  Fitzwater  made  an  error  in 
Judgment.  The  question  is  whether 
this  single  Incident  Justifies  a  vote 
against  his  confirmation,  given  his 
otherwise  clean  record  and  solid  cre- 
dentials. I  don't  believe  it  does.  As 
Senator  SncoH  pointed  out  in  speaking 
In  favor  of  the  nomination  last  week, 
during  the  hearings.  Judge  Fitzwater 
expressed  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  why  there  could  be  legiti- 
mate and  serious  concern  about  the  In- 


cident and  assured  all  Senators  that  If 
he  had  known  all  the  facts,  he  would 
not  have  complied  with  instructions  to 
post  the  signs.  Judge  Fltzwater's  testi- 
mony also  reflected  sensitivity  to  the 
problem  of  racial  discrimination  and 
strong  commitment  to  the  principle  of 
civil  rights  and  equal  opportunity. 

As  a  consequence,  I  have  decided  to 
vote  for  the  nominee,  though  I  would 
not  call  my  decision  an  easy  one. 
Based  on  the  overall  record,  however, 
I  am  convinced  that  Judge  Fitzwater 
has  the  qualifications  and  tempera- 
ment to  be  an  outstanding  judge  who 
is  committed  to  the  fair  and  equal  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  for  all  our  Na- 
tion's citizens. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
Sidney  Fitzwater  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  Texas.  The  record  of 
Mr.  Fltzwater's  confirmation  heuing 
raises  serious  questions  about  his  com- 
mitment to  civil  rights  and  his  Judg- 
ment that  cannot  go  unchallenged. 

In  1982  Mr.  Fitzwater.  a  Republican 
Judicial  candidate  and  a  sitting  State 
Judge,  posted  three  signs  outside  poll- 
ing precincts  in  south  Dallas  the  day 
before  elections.  He  said  he  believed 
that  the  signs  would  be  posted 
throughout  Dallas,  not  Just  in  the  pre- 
dominately black  south  DaUas.  He  also 
said  he  believed  that  the  signs  had 
been  approved  by  the  Texas  secretary 
of  state.  In  fact,  90  percent  of  the 
signs  posted  were  in  predominately 
black  neighborhoods,  and  the  Texas 
secretary  of  state  had  not  approved 
their  content. 

According  to  the  record,  Mr.  Fitz- 
water knew  that  the  sign  posting  was  a 
purely  partisan  effort,  and  that  all 
three  of  the  signs  which  he  posted 
were  in  minority  neighborhoods.  Mr. 
Fitzwater  had  read  one  of  the  signs 
five  times  and  knew,  or  should  have 
known,  that  the  signs  were  misleading 
and  misstated  the  law  of  Texas.  He 
should  have  known  that  a  voter 
cannot  be  Imprisoned  merely  for  influ- 
encing another  person's  vote,  as  the 
signs  said. 

He  should  have  known  that  this 
warning  could  be  directed  at  election 
officials  only,  not  voters,  and  that  it 
could  intimidate  persons  and  promote 
fear  that  one  risked  Imprisonment  by 
voting.  As  an  attorney  and  as  a  Judge, 
he  should  have  known  that  the  net 
effect  of  such  fear  would  be  that  fewer 
properly  registered  voters  would 
choose  to  vote.  Yet  even  when  Mr. 
Fitzwater  went  to  vote  the  next  day, 
and  observed  that  his  precinct  did  not 
have  such  signs  posted,  he  was  not 
moved  to  investigate  the  sign  postings, 
nor  even  to  question  their  propriety. 

Mr.  President,  a  Federal  Judge  is  a 
guardian  of  the  law.  To  facilitate  this 
great  responslbUlty,  the  Constitution 
provides  for  the  lifetime  appointment 
of  Federal  judges.  This  lifetime  ap- 


pointment protects  the  Judge  from 
outside  pressures,  and  increases  the 
likelihood  that  he  will  weigh  all  evi- 
dence equally  and  act  Independently 
of  special  Interests  in  favor  of  the  gen- 
eral Interest.  Consequently,  absent 
ethical  misconduct  or  Impeachment 
proceedings,  the  Senate's  advice  and 
consent  function  is  the  last  time  a 
nominated  Judge  will  be  scrutinissed 
for  his  fitness  to  sit.  We  should  not 
take  this  responsibility  lightly. 

What,  then,  should  be  our  threshold 
requirements  for  a  nominee  for  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  position?  First,  the  nominee 
should  conduct  himself  or  herself  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  one  In  such  a  posi- 
tion. Canon  2  of  the  "Code  of  Judicial 
Conduct,"  which  addresses  the  appro- 
priate conduct  of  a  judge,  states: 

A  Judge  Should  Avoid  Impropriety  and 
the  Appearance  of  Impropriety  In  All  His 
Activities. 

This  canon  recognizes  that  since  a 
Judge  sits  in  Judgment  of  others  he  or 
she  should  strive  to  live  by  the  highest 
ethical  standards  to  encourage  respect 
for  the  court's  decisions  and  the  law  in 
general.  In  contrast,  Mr.  Fltzwater's 
decision  to  post  the  signs  not  only  did 
not  avoid  the  appearance  of  impropri- 
ety, but  also  may  have  constituted  an 
Impropriety  itself. 

That  all  criminal  charges  have  been 
dropped  against  Mr.  Fitzwater  is  not 
grounds  for  his  exoneration  in  the 
light  that  we  must  view  his  activity.  A 
prudent  judge  would  have  made  fur- 
ther inquiry  into  both  the  authoriza- 
tion to  post  the  signs  and  their  legal 
content.  Several  of  Mr.  Fltzwater's  col- 
leagues did  take  these  steps.  Mr.  Fitz- 
water did  not,  and  therefore  failed  to 
meet  those  ethical  standards  expected 
of  a  Judge. 

A  second  threshold  requirement  for 
a  nominee  is  that  he  or  she  possess 
sound  legal  analytical  skills  and 
mature  Judgment.  A  judge  must  be  the 
arbiter  in  disputes  among  persons  and 
between  a  person  and  the  state,  and 
must  be  able  to  identify  all  sides  of  an 
Issue  and  render  a  decision  based  on 
well-reasoned  and  mature  judgment.  It 
is  my  belief  that  Mr.  Fltzwater's  Judg- 
ment in  posting  those  signs  was  nei- 
ther mature  nor  well-reasoned.  Bfr. 
Fltzwater's  conduct  demonstrated  a 
profound  insensitivlty  to  a  genuine 
problem,  a  problem  that  threatens  the 
integrity  of  each  and  every  election  in 
this  country. 

Voter  intimidation  is  not  a  problem 
of  the  past,  but  a  national  problem 
that  I  saw  and  fought  back  in  1981 
during  a  gubernatorial  campaign  in 
New  Jersey.  A  judge  who  mistakenly 
acts  on  the  assumption  that  voter  in- 
timidation no  longer  exists  is  like  a 
criminal  defendant  who  claims  igno- 
rance of  the  law  as  a  defense.  Insensi- 
tivlty to  ethically  improper  conduct 
should  not  be  accepted  from  a  person 
nominated  for  a  Federal  Judgeship. 
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Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Sidney  A.  Fitzwater  for  the  Federal 
District  Court  of  the  Northern  District 
of  Texas.  Judge  Fitzwater  Is  truly  an 
accomplished  lawyer  and  an  outstand- 
ing Jurist.  He  is  known  for  his  Intellec- 
tual ability,  his  analytical  mind,  and 
his  clarity  of  expression. 

Educated  at  Baylor  University,  he 
received  his  B.A.  degree  in  1976.  Par- 
ticipating in  Baylors  special  3-3  pro- 
gram, he  entered  law  school  in  what 
ordinarily  would  have  been  his  senior 
year  and  graduated  from  the  Baylor 
University  School  of  Law  in  1976,  al- 
ready demonstrating  that  he  was  a  re- 
markable young  man. 

He  Joined  a  prominent  Dallas  law 
firm  in  1976,  and  then  moved  to  a 
more  prestigious  firm  in  1978,  where 
he  worked  until  his  appointment  to 
the  Texas  district  court  in  1982.  He 
has  served  with  distinction  as  a  Texas 
State  Judge  from  that  date  forward 
until  the  present  day. 

Judge  Fltzwater's  nomination  was 
widely  acclaimed  by  his  peers.  That  is 
a  remarkable  achievement  for  a  man 
who  is  the  youngest  State  district 
Judge  in  the  history  of  Texas.  He  has 
had  a  remarkable  career  ranging  from 
State  debate  champion  to  law  student 
to  successful  attorney  and  then  to 
State  district  Judge. 

While  Judge  Fitzwater  is  young,  let 
us  older  folks  not  hold  it  against  him. 
His  youth  makes  the  ABA  approval  of 
his  qualifications  even  more  compel- 
ling. 

During  his  nomination  hearings. 
Judge  Fitzwater  certainly  impressed 
this  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee with  his  intelligence  and  his  legal 
reasoning. 

Allegations  have  been  made  against 
Judge  Fitzwater  of  either  covert  preju- 
dice or  lack  of  judicial  maturity  due  to 
his  approval  of  signs  posted  in  low- 
income  Dallas  wards  during  the  1982 
election.  Judge  Fitzwater  has  been 
completely  absolved  of  any  wrongdo- 
ing or  even  of  misjudgment  by  compe- 
tent legal  authorities  in  Texas.  In  fact, 
in  May  1983,  the  plantlffs  agreed  by 
consent  to  voluntarily  drop  the  lawsuit 
brought  against  Judge  Fitzwater  and 
other  officials  in  Texas.  Shortly  there- 
after, the  U.S.  district  court  dismissed 
the  entire  lawsuit  for  lack  of  standing 
and  lack  of  subject  matter  Jurisdiction. 
The  signs  in  question  were  cleared 
by  the  Texas  secretary  of  state  and  by 
the  Dallas  County  sheriff.  And  Judge 
Fitzwater  has  testified  that  he 
thought  the  signs  were  being  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  coimty. 

Theodore  Steinke,  the  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  in  E>alla8  County  has 
sUted  that  the  signs  in  question  "ap- 
pesxed  not  only  in  some  south  DaUas 
precincts,  but  also  in  some  north 
Dallas  ones,  and  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  the  signs  were  placed  in 
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Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  administration  has  appointed  this 
man  to  be  a  judge  on  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Texas.  His  name  is  Sidney  Fitzwater. 


the  polling  places  specifically  to  In- 
timidate or  disenfranchise  voters." 

Allegations  have  been  made  that  the 
signs  were  In  violation  of  the  law,  how- 
ever, the  assistant  district  attorney 
concluded  after  a  thorough  study  of 
this  matter,  that  "there  was  no  viola- 
tion of  the  Texas  Penal  Code  or  the 
Texas  Election  Code  which,  in  fact, 
neither  permits  nor  prohibits  such 
signs." 

Allegations  have  also  been  made 
that  the  signs  were  designed  to  intimi- 
date minority  voters  at  the  polling 
place.  Judge  PMtzwater  has  stated 
under  oath  that  he  thought  two  par- 
ticiilar  Items  on  the  signs  were  direct- 
ed at  election  officers  and  under  no 
circumstances  was  he  attempting  to 
Intimidate  voters. 

The  former  prosecutor  of  Dallas 
County  and  several  leading  members 
of  the  bar  from  the  Democratic  Party 
have  written  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee attesting  to  Judge  Fltzwater's  pro- 
bity, integrity,  and  juristic  ability.  He 
comes  highly  recommended  by  all  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  him. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  Judge  Fitzwater  is 
an  unusual  young  man  who  has  the 
support  of  his  peers  and  his  communi- 
ty for  the  important  and  demanding 
position  of  Federal  district  judge.  He 
shows  great  promise  of  being  an  out- 
standing Federal  Jurist.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  join  in  support  of  this  talented 
and  able  young  man.  I  recommend  ap- 
proval without  qualification  and  with 
enthusiasm.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

If  no  one  yields  time  the  time  runs 
equally. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senator  BiDnr.  is  on  his  way  over 
here.  There  is  only  1  minute  remain- 
ing. He  would  like  to  be  able  to  ad- 
dress this  issue. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  aware  that 
under  the  rules  of  procedure  we  can 
get  a  quorum  call  and  eat  up  the  time. 

I  would  hope  that  perhaps  those  in 
support  of  the  amendment  would 
speak  and  then  permit  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  to  do  so.  Out  of  defer- 
ence to  his  position,  I  would  hope  we 
can  get  that  degree  of  accommodation. 
I  am  not  trying  to  delay  the  vote. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  How  much  time 
remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  14 
minutes  remaining  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Out  of  courtesy 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  Senator  Basn,  I  will  stop 
and  allow  him  to  speak  when  he 
comes.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 


He  was  investigated  by  the  FBI.  he 
was  investigated  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  found  to  be  competent  and 
qualified  and  therefore  they  submit- 
ted his  name  to  be  appointed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  Investigated  him.  We  have 
thorough  investigators  on  the  commit- 
tee. As  chairman  of  that  committee  I 
do  not  want  any  judge,  regardless  of 
who  he  is.  Republican,  Democrat,  In- 
dependent, or  what  not,  to  be  appoint- 
ed or  confirmed  unless  he  is  a  man  of 
character  and  ability  and  who  is  fair  in 
his  dealings  with  his  fellow  man.  Our 
investigators  found  this  nun  qualified. 

If  you  are  against  someone  political- 
ly, who  you  do  not  agree  should  be  a 
judge,  you  can  find  some  reason  to  be 
against  him.  No  better  reason  has 
been  given  here  to  turn  this  man 
down. 

This  man  graduated  from  Baylor 
University  In  I97B  and  Baylor  Law 
School  in  1976.  He  practiced  In  Hous- 
ton and  Dallas  for  6  years.  This  very 
Judge  received  the  highest  overall  per- 
formance rating  of  any  Federal.  State, 
or  county  judge  in  Dallas  County  In 
1983. 

Is  this  a  recommendation?  How  are 
they  going  to  answer  that?  You  Sena- 
tors who  oppose  this  man,  how  are  you 
going  to  answer  this?  Get  up  and 
answer  It.  How  are  you  going  to 
answer  this  man,  when  the  bar  out 
there  gave  him  the  highest  rating  of 
any  Federal,  State,  or  county  Judge  In 
Dallas  County? 

Now,  Mr.  President,  he  has  served  as 
a  Judge  of  the  298th  judicial  district  in 
Dallas  County  from  1982  to  the 
present.  That  is  4  years.  If  there  Is 
something  wrong  with  this  man,  if  he 
is  biased.  If  he  discriminates,  certainly 
the  people  would  have  found  it  out. 
How  was  he  selected?  Was  he  appoint- 
ed by  someone?  No.  He  was  elected  by 
the  people.  The  people  elected  him. 
That  is  the  reason  that  a  judge  has  to 
get  out  when  he  runs  before  the 
people  and  operate  as  a  politician  to  a 
certain  extent  to  get  elected. 

Reference  was  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  here  that 
the  ABA  barely  approved  him.  The 
ABA  held  him  qualified.  Why  did  not 
they  give  him  a  little  better  rating  of 
well  qualified?  Because  he  was  so 
young  and  did  not  have  so  much  expe- 
rience. He  had  had  9  years  practicing 
law.  The  ABA  requires  12  yean  to  get 
the  highest  rating.  Is  not  that  a  com- 
mendation to  him.  that  this  man  who 
had  not  practiced  but  9  years  was 
found  qualified  by  the  American  Bar 
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Association  in  spite  of  their  guidelines 
that  they  required  12  years?  They 
thought  highly  of  him,  so  highly  of 
this  Judge,  that  they  approved  him 
even  though  he  had  not  practiced  but 
9  years  when  their  giiidelines  required 
12  years. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  turn  this  nuui 
down.  Do  you  want  to  destroy  a  man's 
reputation,  a  young  man  like  this,  who 
was  voted  the  finest  Judge  in  Dallas 
County  of  all  the  Judges  Federal, 
State,  and  coimty,  turn  him  down  for 
what?  Why  would  you  turn  him  down? 

Oh,  the  only  tlUng  up  here  is  the 
fact  he  puts  up  a  few  signs.  What  do 
these  signs  say?  The  signs  merely 
repeat  the  law  of  Texas  on  elections. 
Is  there  anything  wrong  with  that? 
This  sign  he  puts  up  is  the  law  of 
Texas.  It  would  be  good  to  put  in 
every  place  and  precinct  in  these 
United  States  to  let  people  see  what 
the  law  is  on  elections. 

Here  is  what  the  sign  said:  "If  you 
offer  or  accept  or  agree  to  offer  or 
accept  money  or  anything  else  of 
value  to  vote  or  not  to  vote,  you  can  be 
imprisoned. "  Why  should  they  not 
know  that?  Maybe  some  people  do  not 
know  that. 

Tou  can  be  imprisoned: 

If  you  influence  or  try  to  influence  a  voter 
how  to  vote. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  says  you  have  a  right 
to  influence  ->eople— but  not  at  the 
polling  precincts,  not  within  so  many 
feet  of  that  voting  box.  That  is  the  law 
of  Texas. 

If  you  vote  without  being  registered. 

WeU,  should  they  not  know  that? 
Some  people  do  try  to  vote  without 
being  registered.  They  have  been 
caught  and  punished  for  that.  That  is 
the  law  of  Texas. 

If  you  let  a  person  vote  more  than  once. 

And  some  people  in  Texas  have  had 
a  reputation.  I  understand,  for  voting 
more  than  once.  Some  very  vital  elec- 
tions have  been  carried  out  this  way. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  WiU  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  not  yielding 
until  I  am  finished.  You  have  had 
your  time:  I  have  mine  now. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Would  you 
yield  about  the  question  about  the  le- 
gality in  Texas? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  yielding,  I  said. 

Mr.  BgrrZENBAUM.  OK. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  "If 
you  vote  with  someone  else's  registra- 
tion." 

Well,  that  is  against  the  law.  That  is 
the  law  of  Texas,  Is  it  not,  I  say  tc 
Senator  Ghamx? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  It  certainly  Is. 

li«r.  THURMOND.  "Violate  Texas 
Election  Code  or  Texas  Penal  Code." 

That  is  all  the  sign  says.  That  sign 
back  there  that  they  are  trying  to  use 
to  keep  him  from  being  a  Federal 


Judge  merely  quotes  the  law  of  Texas. 
And  what  is  wrong  with  that?  It  is  a 
good  law.  It  prevents  fraud  in  elec- 
tions. Instills  honesty  in  elections. 
What  honest  man  can  object  to  that? 

If  you  are  against  the  man.  of 
course,  you  can  find  seme  reason  to  be 
against  him.  You  do  not  want  Mr. 
Reagan  to  appoint  him,  that  is  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  President,  even  a  Democratic 
chairman  out  there  In  1982,  the  Demo- 
cratic chairman— and  these  are  Demo- 
crats who  are  raising  this  question 
about  it— listen  to  what  he  said: 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  my  complete,  total  support  for 
President  Reagan's  nomination  of  the  State 
district  judge  Sid  Pitzwater  to  the  Federal 
district  bench  of  the  Northern  District  of 
Texas,  E}allas  division. 

Who  is  he?  The  Democratic  chair- 
man. He  is  an  honest  man  and  he  gave 
his  statement  in  an  unbiased  way  here. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  some 
people  believe  that  Judge  Pitzwater's  pohti- 
cal  activities  somehow  detract  from  his  abil- 
ity and  competence  to  be  a  Federal  district 
Judge. 

Now,  listen  to  this: 

I  believe  I  can  speak  to  both  because  in 
1982,  I  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Dallas  County  and  since  Judge 
Pitzwater's  appointment  and  selection  to 
the  State  district  court.  I  have  practiced  in 
his  court  and  tried  lawsuits  before  him. 

While  I  in  no  way  agree  with  the  tactics  of 
the  Republicans  during  the  1982  election,  in 
my  opinion  Judge  Pitzwater's  connection 
with  it  was  so  infinitesimal  that  It  certainly 
has  no  bearing  and  no  relationship  to  his 
competence  and  his  abUity  to  be  a  Federal 
district  judge. 

"Although  I  am  a  partisan  Demo- 
crat"—these  are  his  words— "I  would 
like  to  stand  in  front  of  the  committee 
and  urge  you"— he  came  before  our 
committee,  came  here  In  person  and 
testified  for  this  man,  the  Democratic 
Party  chairman— "and  urge  you  to 
support  the  President's  nomination 
and  confirm  Judge  Pitzwater  to  this 
extremely  important  Judicial  posi- 
tion." 

Then  he  winds  up  his  testimony  by 
saying: 

I  think  he  deserves  the  appointment  and 
warrants  the  confirmation  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the 
Democratic  chairman  would  have 
come  here  and  gotten  on  the  witness 
stand  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  made 
those  kinds  of  sUtements  if  he  felt 
that  Mr.  Pitzwater  was  a  bigot  or  fa- 
vored discrimination  or  was  incompe- 
tent or  not  qualified  to  be  a  Judge. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  further 
that  this  matter  was  investigated  in 
Texas  when  somebody  raised  a  point 
about  It.  The  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney, Chief,  Public  Integrity  Section, 
investigated  it  and  here  is  what  he 
found: 


JMI 


I  am  writing  this  letter  to  confirm  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  1982  general  election  In 
Dallas  County,  conducted  by  this  office  and 
the  Dallas  County  grand  Jury,  specifically  as 
regards  the  placing  of  warning  signs  In  a 
number  of  Dallas  County  polling  places. 
The  placing  of  those  signs  was  one  of  18 
matters  subject  to  a  7-month  investigation 
by  this  office,  culminating  In  a  lengthy 
review  by  the  grand  Jury  which  ended  on 
July  1,  1983:  the  grand  Jury  declined  to 
return  indictments  or  take  any  action  on 
any  of  the  18  matters. 

This  office  decided  to  investigate  the  sign 
postings  after  receiving  several  complaints 
alleging  that  the  signs,  which  warned  voters 
that  they  could  be  imprisoned  for  violating 
the  Texas  election  code  (e.g..  voting  twice, 
electioneering,  influencing  other  voters, 
etc.)  were  placed  in  south  Dallas  precincts 
specifically  to  intimidate  and  disenfranchise 
minority  voters.  While  I  cannot  discuss  the 
specifics  of  our  investigations,  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  signs  appeared  not  only- 
Listen  to  this  now— 
the  signs  appeared  not  only  in  south  Dallas 
precincts,  but  also  in  some  north  Dallas 
ones; 

This  was  investigated  in  Texas.  Are 
some  Senators  going  to  come  here  and 
try  to  take  this  matter  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  investigators?  Here  is 
what  he  said,  the  head  of  the  investi- 
gation in  Dallas  Coiuity.  He  says: 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  signs  appeared  not 
only  in  some  south  Dallas  precincts,  but  also 
In  some  north  Dallas  ones;  and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  si^ns  were  placed 
in  the  polling  places  specifically  to  intimi- 
date or  disenfranchise  voters.  This  office 
concluded  that  there  was  no  violation  of  the 
Texas  penal  code  or  the  Texas  election  code 
(which  in  fact  neither  permits  nor  prohibits 
such  signs).  And  as  I  said  before,  the  grand 
Jury  took  no  action  on  the  matter. 

So  you  had  the  FBI  Investigate  him, 
you  had  the  Judiciary  Committee  in- 
vestigators investigate  him,  you  had 
the  Public  Integrity  Section  down  in 
Texas  investigate  him,  and  they  all 
have  given  him  a  clean  record.  Well, 
what  else  could  you  want? 

Now,  is  this  going  to  be  Just  a  matter 
of  fighting  a  Reagan  appointment  or 
are  you  going  to  give  him  an  honest, 
fair  hearing,  and  an  honest  vote  in  the 
Senate? 

I  understand  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  is  here  now.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  1  minute  left  and  I  want 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  ask  to  suspend  the  nm- 
ning  of  the  time  for  a  moment.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  58 
seconds  left.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  1  minute  and  40  seconds 
left.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  two 
managers,  against  whose  time  is  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  being  charged? 

B4r.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  the  remaining  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  nomination  of 
Sidney  Pitzwater  to  be  a  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same. 

The  major  issue  in  contention  here, 
is  that  during  the  1982  elections  Mr. 
Pitzwater,  then  a  sitting  State  court 
Judge  and  himself  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion, posted  signs  which  clearly  could 
have  had  the  effect  of  intimidating  mi- 
nority voters  at  balloting  locations  in 
minority  precincts.  Although  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  Sidney  Pitzwater  is 
Intelligent  and  has  a  record  of  profes- 
sional competence  as  a  State  trial 
court  Judge  in  Texas,  I  believe  his  ac- 
tions in  this  sensitive  situation  failed 
to  demonstrate  the  Independence  of 
thought  or  Judgment  which  are  essen- 
tial for  a  Federal  court  nominee. 

Two  fundamental  questions  have 
been  raised  concerning  Mr.  Pitzwater's 
temperament  and  Judgment.  First,  is 
he  sufficiently  impartial  and  sensitive 
to  the  implications  of  posting  those 
signs  in  minority  precincts  in  light  of 
the  historic  struggle  of  racial  minori- 
ties against  voter  Intimidation  and 
harassment?  Second,  was  Mr.  Pitz- 
water's posting  of  signs  in  minority 
precincts  an  appropriate  act  for  a  sit- 
ting Judge? 

I  attended  Mr.  Pitzwater's  confirma- 
tion hearing  and  listened  to  and  ques- 
tioned him  at  length,  as  well  as  those 
witnesses  who  supported  and  opposed 
his  confirmation.  Based  on  the  record 
of  that  hearing,  I  have  concluded  that 
Mr.  Pitzwater  did  not  appreciate, 
either  in  1982  when  he  posted  those 
signs,  or  today,  the  impact  his  actions 
might  have  had  on  minority  voters. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  signs  con- 
tained Inaccurate,  or  at  the  very  least, 
misleading  statements  of  Texas  law. 
The  list  of  prohibited  activities  on  the 
signs  included  accepting  anything  of 
value  to  vote  or  not  to  vote,  and  trying 
to  influence  a  voter  how  to  vote.  It  is, 
of  course,  common  practice  to  provide 
rides  to  the  polls  or  to  encourage  voter 
participation.  And  the  suggestion,  as 
stated  in  the  text  of  the  signs,  that  a 
voter  cannot  try  to  influence  another 
voter  is  certainly  a  violation  of  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  principles  of 
free  and  democratic  elections. 

Mr.  Pitzwater's  posting  of  such  signs 
compromised  the  public  perception 
that  Judges  and  courts  are  a  fonmi  for 
the  fair,  imbiased,  and  impartial  adju- 
dication of  disputes.  His  actions  stand 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  Judgment  of 
several  of  his  colleagues  who  refused 
to  post  the  signs  because  It  was  not  an 
appropriate  thing  for  a  Judge  to  do. 

Mr.  Pitzwater  testified  that  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  complying  with  a  re- 
quest made  by  an  Influential  senior 
Judge  that  he  post  the  signs  in  ttiree 
minority  precincts.  Although  he  ack- 
nowleged  that  he  personally  read  the 
signs  several  times,  he  did  not  question 
the  propriety  of  such  activity  at  the 


time  and  he  adhered  to  this  petition 
during  his  confirmation  hearing 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  His 
testimony  Indicates  that  he  felt  he 
had  been  absolved  of  any  Independent 
responsibility  for  these  actions  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  others  had 
deemed  the  signs  to  be  appropriate. 
He  displayed  little  appreciation  for 
the  meaning  which  might  be  imputed 
to  the  signs  or  for  the  history  of 
voting  rights  denials  which  might 
color  a  potential  voter's  reaction  to 
the  presence  of  such  signs  at  a  polling 
place. 

Mr.  President,  a  Federal  district 
court  Judge  holds  a  position  of  unique 
stature  and  trust  in  our  society.  These 
Judges  are  called  upon  to  be  the  initial 
arbiters  of  disputes  over  the  most 
basic  rights  and  liberties  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, a  district  court  Judge  estab- 
lishes the  ground  rules  for  litigation  of 
a  case  and  makes  many  rulings  which 
are  never  reviewed  by  the  appellate 
courts.  It  is  said  by  many  that  there  is 
no  power  so  great  as  that  which  re- 
sides within  the  courtroom  of  a  Feder- 
al district  court  Judge.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  believe  Judgment  and 
temperament  to  be  essential  qualities 
in  evaluating  a  nominee  for  that  posi- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  Sidney  Pitzwater,  it  Is 
not  his  youth  or  inexperience  which 
troubles  me.  It  Is,  rather,  his  Inability 
to  demonstrate  that  he  understands 
the  implications  of  his  actions,  as  they 
affected  the  right  of  minorities  to  cast 
their  vote.  Any  nominee  for  a  Federal 
Judgeship  must  be  cognizant  of  the 
history  of  voting  rights  violations 
which  has  marred  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry. With  voting  rights  disputes  a 
major  issue  of  Federal  Jurisdiction,  he 
must  demonstrate  an  understanding  of 
the  central  importance  of  voting 
rights  to  our  democratic  system. 

In  dealing  with  matters  of  such  con- 
sequence, Mr.  Pitzwater  failed  to  exer- 
cise the  necessary  Judgment  or  tem- 
perament to  qualify  him  to  serve  in 
the  special  and  trusted  position  of  a 
Federal  court  Judge. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  respond  to  the 
last  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  The  question  is, 
what  violation?  The  violation  that  was 
committed  here  was  a  violation  of 
good  Judgment,  sound  Judgment,  and 
Judicial  temperament;  not  whether  or 
not  the  man  is  a  criminal  and  commit- 
ted a  crime,  but  whether  or  not  he 
should  have  had  the  good  sense  to 
avoid  being  involved  in  what  is  a  scam. 

I  should  point  out  to  you  that  the 
Texas  Legislature,  following  this  inci- 
dent, passed  overwhelmingly  a  provi- 
sion saying,  "You  can't  do  that  any 
more."  It  is  now  Texas  law. 

The  question  becomes  whether  or 
not  a  man  should  be  elevated  to  the 
Federal  court  who  has  shown  the  lack 
of  good  Judgment  that  other  members 


on  the  bench  with  whom  he  served 
concluded  they  should  not  participate 
In. 

I  can  see  the  Chair  is  about  to  raise 
the  gavel.  My  time  must  be  up.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  Mr.  Pits- 
water  and  the  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Summing  up.  after  listening  to  the 
debate  for  an  hour,  I  think  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  understand  what  is  at  Issue 
here.  Judge  Sid  Pitzwater  placed  signs 
In  1  precinct  out  of  approximately  300 
precincts  in  Dallas  County— 1  precinct 
out  of  approximately  300  precincts  in 
Dallas  County.  Sutwequently,  a  law- 
suit was  filed  surrounding  the  posting 
of  those  signs.  Judge  Pitzwater  was 
dismissed,  and  that  Is  it. 

There  is  simply  nothing  else  to  the 
opposition  to  this  outstanding  nomi- 
nee. One  precinct  out  of  300,  a  subse- 
quent lawsuit,  dismissal  as  against 
Judge  Pitzwater  and  others,  and  that 
is  it.  That  Is  the  totality  of  the  case 
against  this  nominee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  It 
would  be  an  outrage  for  the  Senate  to 
fall  to  confirm  this  outstanding  young 
man  for  the  Federal  bench  based  on 
this  total  lack  of  evidence  of  any  im- 
propriety. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  this 
nomination. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fif- 
teen seconds  remain  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  in  closing  that  I  hope  the 
Senators  will  vote  cloture,  and  give  the 
Senate  a  chance  to  vote  in  this  body  so 
the  majority  can  control  this  matter. 

They  cannot  control  It  unless  we  get 
cloture.  I  hope  they  will  vote  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at 
this  point  responses  to  questions  by 
Judge  Pitzwater  at  his  hearing  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1986. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

During  his  hearing  on  February  5,  1988. 
Judge  Pitzwater  responded  to  several  ques- 
tions concerning  his  involvement  in  the 
posting  of  warning  signs  at  polling  places. 
His  responses  to  these  questions  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Question:  Judge  Pitzwater.  at  your  fliBt 
hearing  on  November  22,  1986,  I  asked  you 
to  tell  the  committee  your  role  In  the  post- 
ing of  election  material  at  various  polling 
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plaoa  In  the  Dallma.  Texas,  area.  The  signs 
posted  infonned  voters  of  the  consequences 
of  voter  fraud.  For  the  record,  will  you 
again  teU  the  committee  your  involvement 
in  that  Incident? 

Judge  Fltzwater  responded:  ' 

"At  the  November  3. 1983.  general  election 
in  Dallas  County,  I  was  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  398th  district  court,  having  been 
appointed  to  that  position  earlier  in  the 
year. 

"Two  days  prior  to  the  election  on 
Sunday.  October  31.  1982.  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Justice  Pat  Oulllot,  a  Judge 
on  the  Dallas  Court  of  appeals.  I  was  not 
home  at  the  time,  but  when  I  returned 
home  I  returned  his  telephone  call. 

"At  that  time.  Justice  Oulllot  asked  me  to 
participate  in  an  effort  to  help  reduce  voter 
fraud.  He  told  me  that  the  effort  would  con- 
sist of  the  posting  of  signs  In  polling  places 
warning  the  consequences  of  voter  fraud. 

"He  represented  to  me  that  the  effort 
would  take  place  throughout  Dallas  Coimty 
in  its  entirety;  that  the  effort  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Texas  secretary  of  state;  that 
it  had  been  approved  by  the  Dallas  County 
sheriff;  and  that  there  was  a  need  for  Judi- 
cial candidates  to  participate  because  there 
were  not  enough  volunteers  to  cover  every 
precinct. 

"He  indicated  to  me  that  for  those  pre- 
cincts for  which  they  could  not  get  volun- 
teers, the  sheriff  of  Dallas  County  would 
utilize  his  deputies  and  that  there  were  not 
enough  deputies  to  cover  all  of  the  pre- 
cincts, so  that  Judicial  candidates  were  being 
asked  to  help  out  with  the  rest. 

"Based  on  those  representations.  I  agreed 
to  participate.  The  next  day,  November  1. 
1982,  after  completing  a  d^  of  Jury  trial 
that  was  in  its  second  week— at  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  day,  delivered  to  my  chambers 
were  nine  signs;  a  list  of  precincts,  with 
three  precincts  designated;  and  a  cover 
letter  from  Justice  Oulllot. 

"The  cover  letter  confirmed  again  that  he 
had  received  the  approval  of  the  secretary 
of  state  and  the  Dallas  County  sheriff  for 
this  effort.  The  signs  were  to  be  posted, 
three  at  each  precinct,  and  I  was.  as  I  said, 
given  a  list  of  the  precincts. 

"I  had  earlier  In  the  day  asked  Judge 
Craig  Enoch,  a  fellow  state  district  Judge, 
whether  he  had  been  asked  to  participate. 
Judge  Enoch's  name  was  mentioned  to  me 
in  Justice  Oulllot's  telephone  call. 

"The  first  time  in  the  day.  Judge  Enoch 
indicated  he  had  not  been  contacted,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  day  he  indicated  he  had 
been.  He  had  made  other  arrangements  to 
poet  his  signs  that  he  had  been  given,  so  he 
agreed  to  accompany  me  in  the  posting  of 
my  signs. 

"The  first  polling  place  on  my  list  was 
South  Oak  Cliff  High  School,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  south  Dallas  County.  Judge  Enoch 
accompanied  me  to  that  polling  place  that 
evening  somewhere  between  the  hours  of 
8:30  and  9:30  pjn.  I  posted  three  of  the  signs 
there  at  what  I  believed  to  be  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  high  schooL 

I  then  drove  to  the  other  two  polling 
places,  but  found  that  signs  had  already 
been  posted  there.  I  do  not  know  by  whom, 
and  to  this  day  do  not  know.  Therefore.  I 
did  not  post  signs  there. 

"1  then  proceeded  to  the  next  location  and 
found  that  signs  had  already  been  posted 
there,  so  I  did  not  poet  additional  signs.  I 
dropped  Judge  Enoch  off  at  his  house  and  I 
returned  to  my  house  with  six  extra  signs." 

2.  Question:  Judge  Fltzwater,  as  far  as  you 
were  aware,  the  posting  of  these  signs  had 


been  cleared  by  the  Texas  aecretary  of  state 
anc  by  the  Dallas  County  sheriff.  Now,  was 
there  any  reason  for  you  to  believe  other- 
wise, and  if  so,  please  explain? 

Judge  Fltzwater  responded: 

"No,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  was  no  reason 
for  me  to  believe  otherwise.  As  I  previously 
testified.  Justice  Oull'ot  represented  to  be 
orally  that  the  effort  was  approved  and.  In 
addition,  he  set  forth  those  representations 
in  a  letter  that  I  mentioned  that  accompa- 
nied the  signs  and  tne  precinct  list.  If  I  may, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  brought  the  letter  with  me. 
I  would  like  to  read  tnat,  if  I  may,  at  this 
time.  It  is  not  the  letterhead  of  Pat  Guillot. 

"The  letter  reads  as  follows:  'Oovemor 
Clements'  Ballot  security  chairman  request- 
ed that  all  of  his  Judicial  appointments  help 
out  in  the  effort  to  keep  voting  fraud  to  a 
minimum.  Tou  are  requested  to  post  these 
posters  in  the  polling  places  early  tomorrow. 
Your  precincts  have  been  circled.  'I  talked 
with  David  Dean  and  Sheriff  Byrd  Friday 
and  cleared  this  with  them.  Remember, 
when  you  discourage  voting  fraud,  you  gain 
votes,  too.'  'And  It  Is  signed  Pat  Guillot." 

3.  Question:  Judge  Fltzwater,  were  you 
aware  of  any  statutes  or  election  codes  that 
were  violated  by  the  posting  of  these  signs? 

Judge  Fltzwater  responded: 

"None  that  I  know  of." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee confirmed  this  in  a  letter  received 
from  Theodore  P.  Steinke,  assistant  district 
attorney,  chief,  public  integrity  section,  spe- 
cialized crime  division.  Dallas  County.  Mr. 
Steinke's  letter  states  in  part: 

"This  office  concluded  there  was  no  viola- 
tion of  the  Texas  penal  code  or  the  Texas 
election  code  which,  in  fact,  neither  permits 
nor  prohibits  such  signs." 

4.  Question:  Judge  Fltzwater,  there  has 
also  been  an  allegation  that  the  placing  of 
these  signs  was  an  attempt  to  intimidate  mi- 
nority voters  at  the  polling  place. 

How  do  you  respond  to  that  allegation? 
Judge  FItzwater's  response  was  as  follows: 
"Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  state  unequivocally 
that  I  had  no  personal  intent  nor  was  I  at- 
tempting to  intimidate  minority  voters." 

5.  Question:  Judge  Fltzwater,  there  has 
been  an  allegation  that  these  signs  incor- 
rectly stated  the  law  regarding  voter  fraud. 
Would  you  tell  the  committee  what  the 
signs  states,  and  were  they,  in  fact,  derived 
from  Texas  law? 

Judge  Fltzwater  responded: 

"The  sign  started  out  as  follows,  in  small- 
er black  type:  'Do  Not  Remove  This  Sign  by 
Order  of  the  Sheriff  of  Dallas  County.' 
Then  in  large,  red  type  it  said,  'You  Can  Be 
Imprisoned'  and  then  under  that  in  black 
type,  in  smaller  type.  'Number  one  if  you 
offer,  accept  or  agree  to  offer  or  accept 
money  or  anything  else  of  value  to  vote  or 
not  vote;  two.  if  you  influence  or  try  to  in- 
fluence a  voter  how  to  vote;  three,  if  you 
vote  without  being  registered;  four,  if  you 
let  a  person  vote  more  than  once;  five,  if 
you  vote  with  someone  else's  registration; 
six.  violate  Texas  Election  Code  or  Texas 
Penal  Code'." 

"Then  underneath  that  in  larger,  red  type 
it  again  said.  'Don't  Risk  It,  Obey  the  Law'." 

"As  to  whether  or  not  the  particular  items 
in  the  sign  were  derived  from  Texas  law.  In 
my  research  of  the  matter,  which  took  place 
after  the  incident  in  question.  I  found  the 
following. 

"With  respect  to  item  number  one.  'if  you 
offer,  accept  or  agree  to  offer  or  accept 
money  or  anything  else  of  value  to  vote  or 
not  vote.'  in  November  of  1982  section 
3602(aXl)  of  the  Texas  Penal  Code,  entitled 


'bribery,'  provided  in  pertinent  put,  'a 
person  commits  an  offense  if  he  intentloauil- 
ly  or  knowingly  offers,  confers  or  agrees  to 
confer  on  another  or  solicits,  accept*  or 
agrees  to  accept  from  another  any  pecuni- 
ary benefit  as  consideration  for  the  recipi- 
ent's decision,  opinion,  recommendation, 
vote,  or  other  excerciae  of  discretion  as  a 
public  servant,  party  official  or  voter.'  The 
offense  of  bribery  was  a  second-degree 
felony  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  of  2  to  20  years. 

"The  second  item,  'if  you  influence  or  try 
to  influence  a  voter  how  to  vote'— I  might 
make  an  observation  with  respect  to  this 
item  and  item  number  four.  In  my  review  of 
the  sign.  I  believe  that  these  particular 
Items  were  directed  to  election  officers  as 
opposed  to  voters. 

"I  think  that  is  true  because  of  the  way 
the  sign  reads,  and  also  because  of  where 
the  signs  were  to  be  placed. 

"In  November  of  1983,  article  15.34  of  the 
Texas  Election  Code,  entitled  influencing 
voter.'  provided,  'any  Judge,  clerk,  or  other 
person  who  may  be  in  the  room  where  an 
election,  either  primary,  special,  or  general, 
is  being  held  who  there  indicates  by  word  or 
sign  how  he  desires  a  citizen  to  vote  or  not 
to  vote  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $300  nor 
more  than  $500  and  be  confined  in  Jail  not 
less  than  10  nor  more  than  30  days.'  The 
period  of  Imprisonment  for  that  offense,  as 
set  forth  in  the  statute,  is  10  to  30  days. 

"Number  three,  if  you  vote  without  being 
registered.'  in  November  1982.  article  15.41 
of  the  Texas  Election  Code,  entitled  'illegal 
voting,'  provided,  'if  any  person  knowing 
himself  not  to  be  a  qualified  voter  shall  at 
any  election  vote  for  or  against  any  officer 
to  be  then  chosen  or  for  or  against  any 
proposition  to  be  determined  by  said  elec- 
tion, he  shaU  be  guilty  of  a  third-degree 
felony." 

"Pursuant  to  article  5.02(a)  of  the  election 
code,  a  qualified  voter  was  a  person  who, 
among  other  things,  has  complied  with  the 
registration  requirements  of  this  code.  In 
November  1982.  a  third-degree  felony  was 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
two  to  ten  years. 

"Item  number  four,  'if  you  let  a  person 
vote  more  than  once'— as  I  indicated  previ- 
ously. Mr.  Chairman,  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  Item,  like  item  four,  is  directed  to  elec- 
tion officers. 

""In  November  1982,  article  15.42  of  the 
Texas  Election  Code,  entitled  "instigating  il- 
legal voting,"  provided,  'whoever  shall  pro- 
cure, aid  or  advise  another  to  give  his  vote 
at  any  election,  knowing  that  the  person  is 
not  qualified  to  vote,  or  shall  procure,  aid  or 
advise  another  to  give  his  vote  more  than 
once  in  such  election  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony  of  the  third  degree.' 

"In  November  1982,  a  third-degree  felony 
was  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  two  to  ten  years. 

"Item  number  five,  'if  you  vote  with  some- 
one else's  registration,'  in  November  1982. 
article  15.48  of  the  Texas  Election  Code,  en- 
titled "falsely  personating  another,'  provid- 
ed, "whoever  attempts  to  falsely  personate 
in  an  election  another  person  and  vote  or  at- 
tempt to  vote  on  the  authority  of  a  voter 
registration  certificate  not  Issued  to  him  by 
the  county's  registrar  of  voters  shall  be  con- 
fined in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  years.'  So  the  period  of 
imprisonment,  three  to  five  years,  is  set 
forth  in  the  statute. 

"Finally,  item  number  six,  'violate  Texas 
Election  Code  or  Texas  Penal  Code,'  in  No- 
vember 1982.  there  were  various  provisions 


of  the  Texas  Election  Code  and  election-re- 
lated provlalons  of  the  Texas  Penal  Code  for 
which  one  who  violated  the  codes  could  be 
punished  by  imprisonment." 

Iiir.  President.  I  believe  Judge  Fitz- 
water  answered  questions  propounded 
to  him  by  the  Judiciary  committee  in 
an  honest  and  forthright  manner.  He 
is  a  man  of  integrity,  ability,  and  coiu-- 
age.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  Judge  FItzwater's  nomination 
for  the  position  of  Federal  district 
court  Judge. 

Mr.  BIENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nasw. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  for  debate 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment  having  expired,  pursuant  to  rule 
XXII,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  pending  cloture  motion, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

CLOTDHK  MOnOIl 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rtiles  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  question  of 
advising  and  consenting  to  the  nomination 
of  Sidney  A.  Fltzwater,  of  Texas,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  Texas. 

Bob  Dole,  Strom  Thurmond,  Phil 
Gramm.  Daniel  J.  Evans.  Thad  Coch- 
ran. Paul  Simon.  Bill  Armstrong, 
Orrin  O.  Hatch.  Mitch  McConnell, 
James  A  McClure,  John  Heinz,  Dan 
Quayle,  Slade  Gorton.  Chuck  Grass- 
ley,  Pete  Domenicl.  and  Ted  Stevens. 


VOTE 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent  the  quorum  call 
has  been  waived. 

The  question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  nomination 
of  Sidney  A.  Fltzwater  of  Texas,  to  be 
UJ3.  district  Judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  Texas,  shall  be  brought  to  a 
close?  The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandato- 
ry imder  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS]  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
BnicpsRs]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihoute]  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators In  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  64, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  40  EX.] 
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Hart 
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Nunn 

Cranston 
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Dlzon 

Kerry 
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Dodd 

Lautenberg 
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Eacleton 
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Sarbanes 
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Levin 
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Bumpers 


Inouye 


Mathlai 
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Abdnor 
Andrews 


YEAS-64 

Armstrong 
Baucus 


Bentsen 
Boren 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  64,  the  nays  are 
33.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  having  voted  In  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  liCETZENBAUM.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second  for  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  On  the  nomi- 
nation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  seeks  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  nomination. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  cor- 
rect.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Now, 
then,  the  question  is  on  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  seeking  recognition  to  speak  on 
the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  been  recognized  to  speak 
on  the  nomination,  and  the  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  a  very  short 
debate  time  on  the  cloture  motion.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
discuss  this  nomination  a  little  fur- 
ther. First  of  all,  let  me  say  it  comes 
before  us 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  so  Senators  can  hear. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  will  suspend, 
the  Chair  will  seek  order. 

Mr.  President,  this  nomination 
comes  before  us,  first  of  all.  without  a 
report  from  the  committee  and  with- 
out a  printed  hearing  record.  Far  be  It 
for  me  to  intrude  into  the  procedures 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  controversial  nominations  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate— and  this  obvi- 
ously is  such  a  nomination,  with  a 
fairly  close  cloture  vote,  and  I  assume 
a  fairly  close  vote  to  come  on  confir- 
mation—we ought  to  have  a  report,  or 
at  a  minimum  that  the  hearings  of  the 
committee  should  be  printed  so  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  can  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  the  printed 
hearing  record  before  them  and  be  in 
a  position  to  review  it. 

Now,  as  I  understand  It,  a  hearing 
was  held  on  this  nominee  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1985.  And  then  another  hear- 
ing was  held  on  February  5  of  this 
year.  So  it  was  clear  after  the  first 
hearing,  I  take  It.  that  it  was  not  a 
nomination  without  some  questions  to 
it. 

Given  that  this  was  the  case,  the 
Senate  should  have  had  the  benefit.  I 
would  hope,  of  a  report  and  a  dissent 
but,  if  not,  at  least  the  hearings 
should  have  been  printed  and  made 
available  so  Members  could  have  had 
them  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  for  ourselves  the  testimony 
that  Mr.  Fltzwater  made  before  the 
committee,  the  questions  that  were 
put  to  him,  and  Ws  responses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  regrets  to  Interrupt  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  but  the  Senate  is  not 
In  order.  The  Chair  urgently  requests 
Senators  desiring  to  converse  leave  the 
Chamber,  retire  to  the  cloakroom  so 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  can  be 
heard.  The  Senator  will  not  proceed 
imtll  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

ISx.  SARBANES.  Second.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  was  really  prompted  to  take 
this  time  after  the  invoking  of  cloture 
by  some  of  the  comments  that  were 
made  in  the  debate  leading  up  to  the 
cloture  vote,  and  particularly  by  the 
very  elaborate  point  that  was  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  point- 
ing out  that  a  grand  jury  had  looked 
into  Mr.  FItzwater's  activities  and  had 
decided  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
basis  to  indict  him  criminally. 

Well,  I  am  happy  to  hear  that,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  If  the  standard  now 
for  being  placed  on  the  Federal  bench 
is  that  you  are  not  criminally  Indicta- 
ble, we  have  reached  a  pretty  low 
state. 

So  the  second  point  I  want  to  make, 
and  the  one  that  really  moved  me  to 
take  this  time— I  had  not  originally 
planned  to  speak  again  on  this  nomi- 
nee because  I  spoke  briefly  before  the 
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cloture  vote— Is  the  standard  that  at 
least  some  in  this  body  are  setting  for 
lifetime  appointments  to  the  Federal 
bench.  I  hope  that  there  is  a  standard 
higher  than  not  being  criminally  in- 
dictable. I  do  not  really  think  it  con- 
tributes very  much  to  the  argument 
on  behalf  of  the  nominee  to  cite  chap- 
ter and  verse  about  investigations  that 
were  made  into  his  activities  which 
then  resulted  in  no  further  criminal 
proceedings. 

This  is  an  instance  in  which  the  fact 
that  he  had  engaged  in  activities 
which  prompted  such  an  investigation 
should  raise  questions  about  his  quali- 
fications to  go  on  the  Federal  bench 
and  to  receive  the  confirmation  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  a  lifetime  appointment. 

Some,  in  fact,  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion should  he  be  denied  a  Federal 
Judgeship,  as  though  in  some  way 
there  is  a  claim  or  an  entitlement  to  a 
Federal  judgeship.  It  seems  to  me  that 
those  assertions  need  to  be  addressed 
and  thought  about  by  Memt>ers  of  this 
body. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  once  a  nomi- 
nation to  the  Federal  bench  is  sent  to 
us  by  the  President,  the  role  of  the 
Senate  is  broader  and  deeper  than  it  is 
with  executive  branch  nominations, 
because  we  are  talldng  about  the  third 
Independent  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  argument  that  a 
President  uses  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch— namely,  that  these 
people  are  to  serve  him  in  the  execu- 
tive branch— is  not  present  when  you 
are  considering  a  judgeship  appoint- 
ment. The  nomination  by  the  Presi- 
dent represents  the  President's  judg- 
ment and  is  entitled  to  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  But  the  courts  are  the 
third  independent  branch  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  I  think  it  re- 
quires the  Senate  to  make  a  very  inde- 
pendent judgment,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  once  confirmed, 
these  nominees  will  serve  for  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  discussed  in  the  ear- 
lier debate  the  sign  that  Mr.  Fitzwater 
was  posting  in  Dallas  in  the  1982  elec- 
tion. Actually,  as  I  think  about  it,  this 
issue  is  one  of  the  best  arguments  for 
bringing  TV  to  the  Senate.  I  wish  we 
had  television  now,  so  that  the  people 
could  actually  see  the  sign  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  because  proponents  of  Mr. 
Fitzwater,  in  talking  about  the  sign, 
spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  about  the 
small,  black  print  that  cannot  be  read 
unless  you  are  very  close  to  the  sign.  I 
want  to  talk  about  the  large,  capital, 
red  letters  that  can  be  read  from  any- 
where in  this  Chamber  and  from  its 
gallery:  "You  can  be  imprisoned.  Don't 
risk  it.  Obey  the  law." 

Well,  someone  sajrs:  "What's  wrong 
with  that?  You  ought  to  obey  the  law. 
Don't  risk  it.  You  can  be  Imprisoned  if 
you  don't  obey  it." 

Mr.  Fitzwater  is  posting  these  signs 
in  minority  precincts  in  Dallas.  He  was 
a  sitting  member  of  the  bench  at  the 


time,  as  I  understand  it,  so  you  have  a 
judge  engaged  in  this  kind  of  activity, 
running  around  precincts,  posting 
these  election  signs.  You  are  also 
doing  it  in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
there  has  been  a  past  history  of  In- 
timidation of  voters,  people  fearful  of 
exercising  their  franchise. 

I  submit  that  coming  in  with  a  sign, 
even  if  it  had  none  of  the  black  print, 
which  you  cannot  read  anyhow— you 
have  to  get  right  up  to  the  sign  to  read 
the  black  print— if  you  just  came  in 
with  the  red  letters,  a  huge  sign,  big, 
red  letters,  posted  them  in  the  pre- 
cinct, my  view  of  that  is  that  it  is  a 
tactic  of  intimidation. 

This  was  done  in  the  context  of  such 
activity  taking  place  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  as  though  this 
were  an  isolated  event.  Intimidation 
took  place  in  the  1981  gubernatorial 
election  in  New  Jersey.  That  led,  in 
effect,  to  a  consent  order  being  signed 
by  the  Republican  committee  with  re- 
spect to  that  activity,  which  was  en- 
gaged in  the  1981  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion. In  1984,  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, in  certain  precincts,  private  secu- 
rity guards  in  uniform  came  into  the 
precinct,  wearing  big  badges,  "ballot 
security,"  posted  signs.  That  is  a  tactic 
of  intimidation. 

There  is  an  electoral  board  in  every 
Jurisdiction  designed  to  run  honest 
elections,  and  they  ought  to  be  held  to 
that.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
sacred  in  our  democracy  than  an 
honest  election  and  protecting  the 
right  of  people  to  vote.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental basis  upon  which  our  demo- 
cratic political  system  rests.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  everjrthing  else— essential. 

We  are  told  that  Mr.  Fitzwater  is  a 
very  bright  person.  He  may  in  fact  be 
a  bright  oerson. 

Then  a  ifot  of  accusations  are  made — 
why  is  everyor.i  mterested  in  this 
thing?  I  am  frank  "to  t«ll  you  that  I 
had  not  focused  on  the  Fitzwater  nom- 
ination until  I  came  on  the  floor  and 
saw  this  sign  and  became  apprised  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  involved  In  this 
tactic. 

Three  of  his  fellow  judges  on  the 
bench.  Involved  in  that  election,  as  I 
understand  it,  were  asked  to  post  signs 
and  In  the  end  refused  to  do  it  because 
they  felt  it  was  improper.  They  per- 
ceived that  doing  this  undercut  and 
imdermined  the  integrity  of  the  politi- 
cal process,  and  they  were  not  about 
to  lend  themselves  to  it.  Mr.  Fitzwater 
went  ahead  and  did  it. 

They  say.  "WeU.  he  only  did  It  In 
one  place. "  He  did  it.  He  went  back  to 
his  own  precinct,  not  In  a  minority 
area,  where  there  were  no  such  signs, 
recognized  that  there  were  no  such 
signs,  by  his  own  testimony,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  but  did  not  post  any  signs 
there. 

I  submit  that  no  Member  of  this 
body  can  look  at  that  sign  and  not  ap- 
preciate what  was  at  work.  You  can 
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read  those  red  capital  letters  clearly 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  I 
cannot  refer  to  the  gaUery,  or  I  would 
ask  the  people  upstairs  whether  they 
can  see  it.  Obviously,  they  can  see  it. 
You  cannot  see  the  black  letters. 

When  the  proponents  of  Bir.  Fitz- 
water got  up  to  talk,  they  spent  all 
their  time  talking  about  those  sup- 
posed statements  of  Texas  law.  Well, 
there  has  been  some  debate  about 
whether  they  accurately  state  Texas 
law  or  do  not  accurately  state  Texas 
law.  Someone  said,  "You  can't  try  to 
Influence  the  way  someone  votes."  Of 
course,  that  is  the  heart  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  We  are  then  told  that 
what  they  meant  is  that  you  cannot  do 
it  within  50  feet  of  the  polling  place.  It 
does  not  say  that. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  caught  up  in  ar- 
guing about  what  the  Texas  law  says.  I 
want  to  talk  about  what  anyone  ap- 
proaching the  polling  place  would 
have  seen,  and  that  is  the  sign  with 
the  huge,  red  capital  letters.  Three  of 
Fitzwater's  colleagues  had  the  good 
judgment,  the  sensitivity,  the  under- 
standing, to  sense,  that  this  was  not 
the  right  thing  to  do,  and  they  refused 
to  do  it.  He  went  ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  jrleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  The  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairman,  in  his  argiiment  for 
this  nomination,  made  much  of  the 
fact  that  this  was  just  done  in  one  pre- 
cinct, as  if  it  had  been  done  in  10,  20, 
30,  or  40  precincts,  that  might  have 
been  enough  not  to  put  the  nomina- 
tion forward.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  think  there  is  an  argument 
to  be  made  here  that  the  nominee  put 
the  sign  up  in  one  precinct  only? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  My  own  view  is 
that  the  judgment  that  we  are  seeking 
to  evaluate  was  reflected  when  Mr. 
Fitzwater  went  ahead  and  posted  the 
sign. 

Mr.  HART.  That  he  Just  put  up  one? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Yes.  I  do  not  think 
you  can  put  these  kinds  of  signs  up. 
We  are  not  only  told  on  the  one  hand 
he  is  a  very  bright  fellow,  and  I  am  in 
no  position  to  argue  that— I  accept  the 
assertion— we  are  told  he  was  very 
bright,  was  the  tops  at  his  law  school 
at  Baylor,  very  smart,  and  everything. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  goes  out 
and  posts  this  sign. 

Then  we  are  supposed  to  say,  well,  in 
a  sense  maybe  he  did  not  really  realize 
what  he  was  doing. 

When  he  came  before  the  committee 
I  did  read  an  excerpted  version  of  this, 
and  I  have  to  admit  it  may  not  be  in 
full  context.  As  I  said  earlier  we  do  not 
have  printed  hearing  records  before 
us.  He  continued  to  defend  this  sign.  I 
guess  he  thought,  "I  am  now  in  this 
position:  I  either  got  to  defend  it  and 
ride  It  out  that  way,  or  admit  It  was  a 


mistake  and  then  see  how  people  will 
react  to  that." 

But  he  reflects  no  sensitivity  to  what 
the  impact  of  the  sign  is.  I  invite  ev- 
eryone of  my  colleagues  to  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  that  sign  and  to  ask  them- 
selves what  the  impact  of  that  would 
be  on  voters  going  to  the  polling  place, 
particularly  bearing  in  mind  that  you 
are  talking  about  minority  voters 
where  there  has  been  a  historical 
problem  at  least  of  the  right  of  access 
to  the  polling  place. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  It  was  only  recently,  was 
It  not— one  should  not  probably  draw 
too  great  a  comparison  here— that 
many  people  in  this  country  celebrat- 
ed what  is  now  being  called  a  demo- 
cratic revolution  in  the  Philippines, 
brought  on  not  by  Mr.  Marcos'  excess 
in  centrsJizing  political  power,  not  Just 
by  Mrs.  Marcos'  excesses  in  spending 
Filipino  taxpayers'  dollars,  but  t>e- 
cause  an  election  was  stolen,  some  ex- 
traordinary practices  were  used  to 
steal  an  awful  lot  of  votes  and  tilt  the 
outcome  of  an  election. 

Obviously,  that  is  not  what  is  going 
on  here,  but  it  does  go  to,  I  think,  the 
very  central  point,  the  very  accurate 
remarks  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
made  about  the  extreme  importance 
of  integrity  in  voting  and  the  sanctity 
of  the  ballot  box  and  the  vote  in  de- 
mocracy. Is  that  not  really  what  the 
Issue  is  here? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Yes.  and  the  Sena- 
tor is  absolutely  right  and  I  think  that 
is  a  fimdamental  issue  In  our  political 
system. 

I  am  not  getting  into  what  Mr.  Fitz- 
water's general  ideologies  are.  I  frank- 
ly do  not  know.  I  think  here  we  have 
really  gone  to  the  very  core  of  the  po- 
litical system. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  who  is  in  effect 
sponsoring  him  and  he  has  made  some 
strong  argimients  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion. 

But  is  seems  to  me  what  Is  at  issue 
here  reaches  to  the  most  important 
element  In  our  democracy.  If  we  do 
not  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  polit- 
ical process  and  ensure  and  enhance 
people's  right  to  vote,  then  It  will  aU 
crumble. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Col- 
orado points  out  that  was  the  issue  In 
the  Philippines.  That  is  why  it  was  so 
critical. 

As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Fitzwater, 
was  a  sitting  Judge  now  and  he  was 
personally  running  around  posting 
signs  in  these  precincts.  Now  as  I  am 
told,  he  posted  it  in  one  precinct  of  his 
assigned  precincts,  and  then  apparent- 
ly—and I  will  be  happy  to  be  corrected 
If  this  is  not  correct— drove  by  two 
other  precincts  which  had  been  as- 


signed to  him.  They  had  already  been 
posted.  So  he  did  not  post  them  there. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  just 
to  underscore  the  seriousness  of  this, 
was  troubled  by  this  practice  and  sent 
a  letter  to  the  DaUas  County  election 
administrator,  stating:  the  informa- 
tion we  have  indicates  that  most  of 
the  signs  were  placed  at  precincts 
where  black  voters  were  assigned  to 
vote.  We  are  concerned  that  no  nonra- 
cial  Justification  has  been  offered  for 
placing  most  of  the  signs  at  minority 
precincts."  The  Justice  Department 
obtained  assurances  from  the  Dallas 
Coimty  election  administrator  that  in 
the  future  all  election  judges  will  be 
told  to  post  only  materials  that  have 
been  provided  by  the  elections  depart- 
ment and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  State." 

It  was  stated  earlier  in  the  debate 
that  subsequent  to  this  election  the 
State  of  Texas  passed  a  law  prohibit- 
ing the  posting  of  signs  in  this 
manner.  So,  subsequently  the  legisla- 
ture, the  officials  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  felt  that  action  had  to  be  taken 
to  preclude  this  from  happening  again. 

I  am  not  arguing  this  in  terms  of 
whether  Mr.  Fitzwater  committed  a 
criminal  offense.  I  do  not  l)elieve  he 
committed  a  criminal  offense,  and 
that  is  what  these  grand  Jury  investi- 
gations have  concluded.  But  that  does 
not  then  cross  the  threshold  of  going 
on  the  Federal  bench. 

Of  the  other  judges  who  were  in- 
volved, a  niunber  of  them  apparently 
refused  to  do  it.  One  said  he  thought 
it  was  In  poor  taste.  Another  said  he 
thought  it  was  Just  a  raw  campaign 
effort.  And  a  third  apparently  felt 
that  it  was  not  something  that  Judges 
ought  to  do,  it  seems  to  me.  a  well 
placed  sensitivity  on  his  part. 

Now,  in  the  context  in  which  all  of 
this  occurred,  and  I  understand  at 
least  it  is  contained  in  the  committee 
record,  the  activities  the  previous  year 
in  New  Jersey  which  did  in  the  end 
lead  to  a  consent  order  were  reported 
in  the  Texas  press  and  I  assume  gener- 
ally known  there  to  people  who  were 
Involved  in  the  elections. 

We  are  now  shortly,  I  assume,  going 
to  be  voting  on  whether  the  Senate 
should  confirm  Mr.  Fitzwater  for  a 
lifetime  appointment  on  the  Federal 
bench. 

It  was  asserted  earlier  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  not  to  do 
that  was  somehow  unfair  to  him. 

My  own  reaction  to  that  is  that  he 
engaged  In  an  activity  which  is  of  suf- 
ficient consequence  that  the  Senate 
ought  not  to  give  him  approval. 

Bir.  Fitzwater  is  young  and  if.  In 
fact,  he  is  as  able  and  as  committed  as 
some  have  asserted,  he  will  have,  I 
assume,  another  opportunity  at  an- 
other time.  But  to  send  the  message 
that  you  can  go  out  and  engage  in  this 
kind  of  activity  as  reflected  in  this 
sign,  in  other  words,  an  intimidating 


approach  to  voters— as  I  understand  it. 
90  percent  of  the  precincts  posted  with 
such  signs  were  in  the  minority  areas; 
at  least  that  is  what  appears  In  the 
record— and  then  having  done  that, 
can  still  expect  to  go  on  the  Federal 
bench  for  a  lifetime  appointment,  that 
is  not  the  standard  that  I  think  this 
body  should  be  appljring  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Therefore,  I  Join  with  those  who 
have  been  in  opposition  to  this  nomi- 
nation. The  ABA  committee  in  review- 
ing gave  him  a  qualified  rating,  a  ma- 
jority; a  minority  thought  he  was  not 
qualified.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
given  this  activity  on  his  part  and 
given  really  the  lack  of  a  positive 
record— this  is  not  someone  where  it  is 
being  asserted  he  has  done  the  follow- 
ing community  betterment  activities 
over  a  number  of  years. 

What  is  being  asserted  is  he  is 
bright,  he  received  a  good  rating  for 
his  performance  on  this  Dallas  bench, 
which  I  assume  is  the  lower  trial 
bench  of  the  Texas  system,  but 
beyond  that  no  one  has  asserted  a 
range  of  civic  and  community  activi- 
ties on  Mr.  Fitzwater's  behalf  that 
would,  in  fact,  say  that  this  is  a  person 
who  has  been  a  strong  and  positive 
contributor  to  our  community,  who 
really  has  been  concerned  about  a  lot 
of  Issues,  equal  protection  under  the 
laws,  access  to  legal  services,  a  whole 
range  of  commiuiity  betterment  activi- 
ties. 

Given  that  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  should  not  give  its 
confirmation  to  place  this  person  on 
the  Federal  bench  for  life. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  standing  here  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  because  I 
wanted  to  ask  if  he  would  accommo- 
date me  for  a  moment  and  let  me  ask 
if  Senators  on  the  floor  would  agree. 
The  majority  and  minority  leaders 
have  agreed  to  this. 

Steve  Bell,  as  Senator  Biden,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  knows,  served 
very  well  on  the  Budget  Committee 
for  several  years  and  will  shortly  be 
leaving  the  Senate  and  is  having  an 
event  today.  I  was  hopeful  that  a  reso- 
lution commending  him.  signed  by  all 
members.  Democratic  and  Republican, 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  and  the  me- 
Jority  leaders  could  be  adopted  this 
afternoon.  Because  of  that,  I  am  going 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
leave  the  executive  calendar  and 
return  to  legislative  business  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  introducing  a  resolution  com- 
mending Steve  Bell  and  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  by  the  Senate,  after 
which  time  we  wiU  return  to  executive 
session.  I  so  request.  Mr.  President. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico?  Hearing 
none,  the  Senate  returns  to  legislative 
session. 


LIMI 


COMMENDINGSTEPHEN  E.  BET.T. 
FOR  HIS  SERVICE  TO  THE 
COUNTRY  AND  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  shortly  send  a  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. It  is  very  brief. 

Whereas  Stephen  E.  Bell  has  ably  and 
faithfully  served  the  United  States  Senate 
since  1974; 

Whereas  Stephen  E.  Bell  has  executed  his 
duties  as  the  Staff  Director  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  with  the  utmost  In  per- 
severance and  personal  dedication;  and 

Whereas  Stephen  E.  Bell  has  earned  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues  and  this  institu- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Stephen  E.  Bell  Is  hereby 
commended  for  his  tireless  and  exemplary 
service  to  his  country  and  to  the  United 
SUtes  Senate. 

Bfr.  President.  I  send  the  resolution 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  might  be  made  a  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da will  be  added  as  a  cosponsor.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Armstrong]  will  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  DOl^ENICI.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  inform  the  Senate  that  all 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
from  the  majority  and  minority  sides, 
are  original  cosponsors,  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  367)  commending 
Stephen  E.  Bell  for  his  service  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  DoMzmci  (for  himself).  Mr.  Dole, 
Blr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Ahdrews,  Mr.  Arm- 

STROIfG.     Mr.     BOSCHWTTZ.     Mr.     Dan- 

roRTH,  Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Orasslet.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
HoLUNGs,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
Bir.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Motnihan,  Mi. 
QuATLE,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  Stmms. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  present  a  resolution  commend- 
ing the  service  of  Stephen  E.  Bell  as 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  Steve  is  well  luiown  to  the 
Senate  as  one  of  its  most  able  and 
most  dedicated  professionals.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  my  colleagues  and  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  know  that  when  I 
Q)eak  of  Steve's  contribution  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  to  the  legislative 
process,  and  to  me  personally,  that  I 
speak  with  great  personal  affection. 


Steve  Bell  Joined  my  staff  when  I  was 
a  freshman  Senator,  became  my  clos- 
est personal  adviser,  and  shared  with 
me  13  eventful,  chaotic,  and  successful 
years  here  in  Washington. 

Steve  moves  on  to  a  different  career 
and  a  different  set  of  challenges  as 
vice  president  at  Salomon  Bros.  His 
talents,  his  vigor,  and  his  wisdom  will 
be  sorely  missed,  both  professionally 
and  personally,  by  this  Senator,  the 
Budget  Committee  staff,  his  friends 
and  colleagues  on  both  the  House  and 
Senate  staffs,  and  by  the  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  worked 
with  him. 

Over  the  years,  Steve  has  come  to  be 
identified  with  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
grams, politics,  and  mechanisms  that 
make  up  the  budget  process.  Whether 
a  Budget  Committee  Senator,  a  report- 
er dedicated  to  the  budget,  an  official 
in  the  executive  branch,  or  a  fellow 
staffer— all  have  come  to  Steve  at  one 
time  or  another  to  seek  his  opinion 
and  advice. 

This  unswerving  focus  on  preserving 
and  developing  the  budget  process  for 
the  United  States  has  had  a  substan- 
tial impact  on  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation.  His  13  years  of  service  have 
been  marked  by  numerous  achieve- 
ments. He  has  directed  the  Budget 
Committee  staff  through  six  budget 
resolutions  and  three  reconciliation 
biUs.  He  provided  much  of  the  techni- 
cal support  for  the  major  modifica- 
tions made  to  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  bill.  And  he  leaves  us  this 
year  very  close  to  a  resolution  on  the 
fiscal  year  1987  budget,  one  which  at- 
tracts bipartisan  support  and  meets 
the  targets  set  out  in  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings. 

Steve's  record  with  the  Senate  is  one 
of  which  he  can  be  proud.  And,  like- 
wise, he  is  a  man  in  whom  I  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  taken  pride.  It 
will  take  both  time  and  changes  for 
his  personality  and  intellect  to  be  re- 
placed on  my  staff  and  in  the  Senate, 
but  this  Job  win  be  made  easier  by  one 
of  Steve's  many  talents— the  talent  to 
attract  and  retain  qualified,  industri- 
ous, and  creative  staff.  While  I  will 
miss  Steve's  energy  and  experience,  I 
am  confident  that  they  will  serve  him 
well  in  his  new  endeavors  and  that 
new  strengths  will  emerge  in  his 
former  staff  to  fill  the  hole  that  he 
will  leave. 

The  resolution  that  I  am  Introducing 
commends  Steve  for  some  of  the  pro- 
fessional talents  on  which  we  have 
come  to  rely— diligence,  perseverance, 
integrity,  and  loyalty  to  the  Senate 
and  the  budget  process. 

But,  I  will  most  remember  Steve's 
time  here  for  his  friendship  and  crea- 
tivity, and  for  the  enjoyment  many  of 
us  took  in  working  with  him. 

I  am  sure  that  Steve  will  excel  in  his 
new  career  at  Salomon  Bros.,  Just  as 
he  excelled  here.  We  will  miss  him, 
but  we  Join  in  wishing  him  the  luck 


and  success  that  his  service  here  de- 
serve. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
chairman  and  say  that  I  have  enjoyed 
very  much  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Steve  Bell  for  over  10  years  now. 
I  think  he  has  been  a  great  asset  to 
the  whole  budget  process.  He  certainly 
has  been  a  diligent  worker  for  the 
Congress  and  for  the  efforts  that  we 
made  in  this  regard.  I  certidnly  wish 
him  well. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  have  worked  closely  with  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  know  what 
an  enormous  contribution  and  com- 
mitment Steve  Bell  has  made  to  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

Steve's  dedication  and  hard  work 
have  been  a  key  ingredient  in  the  suc- 
cess of  every  major  budget  victory 
since  1981,  when  Republicans  took 
control  of  the  Senate.  During  last 
year's  long  and  difficult  negotiations 
to  produce  a  budget  resolution,  we  re- 
peatedly relied  on  Steve's  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  budget. 

And  from  what  I  understand,  the 
same  was  true  during  the  conference 
on  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law. 
Someone,  I  think,  suggested  that  the 
only  way  everyone  could  understand 
what  was  in  the  bill  was  to  staple 
Steve  to  the  conference  report. 

Steve  did  not  have  to  undergo  that 
torture,  but  he  has  had  to  put  up  with 
a  lot.  And  I  personally  want  to  thank 
him  for  all  the  help  he  has  provided 
over  the  years,  and  wish  him  well  as 
he  goes  off  to  Join  Salomon  Bros,  and 
another  budget  wizard,  David  Stock- 
man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gramm).  Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
here  in  the  Senate  we  are  privileged  to 
be  served  by  people  of  immense  talent 
and  ability  who  come  from  all  over  the 
country  because  they  care  about  the 
issues  facing  our  country  and  they  feel 
by  serving  on  the  staff  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  they  can  really  make  a  contri- 
bution to  making  this  country  and 
world  a  better  place. 

But  the  cream  of  the  crop,  in  my 
opinion,  is  Steve  Bell.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  very  closely  with 
him  in  the  last  several  years.  I  Just 
want  to  Join  with  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  said,  not  only  in 
wishing  him  well  but  in  compliment- 
ing him.  The  intellectual  ability,  the 
integrity  with  which  he  has  served  the 
Budget  Committee  in  the  Senate,  the 
effectiveness  he  has  had  suid  the  end- 
less hours  he  has  put  in.  honestly,  Mr. 
President,  are  an  inspiration  to  me 
and  to  a  lot  of  other  people  who  are 
Senators  and  staffers  who  have  seen 
him  in  action. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  Just  want  to  Join 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico  in  wishing 
him  all  success  and  thanking  him  for 


his  devoted  and  effective  efforts  on 
our  behalf. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
Indicated,  I  really  do  not  want  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  at  this  point.  I 
have  stated  my  thoughts. 

I  will,  when  we  have  a  more  leistirely 
opportunity,  perhaps  in  morning  busi- 
ness, express  some  very  detailed  re- 
marks and  observations  and  my  per- 
sonal feelings  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Bell.  He  will  be  with  us  for  a  few  more 
days  until  we  complete  the  budget  res- 
olution, hopefully,  in  the  committee 
and  on  the  floor. 

But  since  there  is  a  rather  signifi- 
cant event  in  his  behalf,  I  was  hopeful 
we  could  have  passed  the  resolution 
this  afternoon,  and  it  seems  like  we 
wlU. 

I  thank  Senators  for  their  com- 
ments. If  there  is  no  further  com- 
ments, I  ask  that  the  Senate  adopt  the 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Arjcstronc).  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  367)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  367),  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Rks.  367 

Whereas  Stephen  E.  Bell  has  ably  and 
faithfully  served  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
since  1974; 

Whereas  Stephen  E.  Bell  has  executed  his 
duties  as  the  Staff  Director  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  with  the  utmost  in  per- 
severance and  personal  dedication:  and 

Whereas  Stephen  E.  Bell  has  earned  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues  and  this  institu- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Stephen  E.  Bell  is  hereby 
commended  for  his  tireless  and  exemplary 
service  to  his  country  and  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Ut.  DOliOaacI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


THE  JUDICIARY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  executive  business. 

The  Senate  resimied  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Sidney  A.  Fitz- 
water.  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Texas.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

iSr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  reason  we  have  decided  to  con- 
tinue this  debate.  I  thought  it  was  our 
initial  understanding  that  once  we  had 
the  cloture  vote  that  we  would  proceed 
to  a  vote.  But  since  we  are  dragging 


this  dead  cat  across  the  table  again.  I 
rise  to  make  a  few  remarks  because  It 
seems  to  me  the  decision  has  been 
made  to  delay  perhi^M  some  other  bill 
coming  up  this  afternoon. 

I  want  to  review  the  basic  fact  again. 
In  the  last  2  weeks  a  great  case  has 
been  made,  based  on  very  little  evi- 
dence and  very  little  fact.  I  want  to 
refer  to  two  people  who  I  think  are 
closer  to  this  whole  debate  about  this 
sign  than  anybody  else:  The  Demo- 
cratic county  chairman,  who  was 
chairman  when  the  sign  was  posted 
and  when  a  lawsuit  was  filed,  and  the 
Democatic  district  attorney  that  con- 
ducted an  investigation. 

But  before  I  do  that,  I  just  cannot 
fall  to  rise  to  debate  In  talking  about 
the  Philippines  and  this  sign.  I  am 
afraid.  Mr.  President,  that  the  prob- 
lem in  the  Philippines  wasn't  that 
they  were  telling  people  to  obey  the 
law  and  vote.  The  problem  was  those 
who  were  counting  were  not  obeying 
the  law.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  lot 
of  self-righteousness  about  putting  up 
a  sign  saying,  "Don't  violate  the  law; 
don't  participate  in  vote  fraud." 

But  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  in  the  previous  election  in  DaUas 
County,  there  had  been  rampant  vote 
fraud.  In  fact,  11  indictments  came 
down  and  six  people  were  found 
guilty.  In  fact,  two  workers  for  the 
same  individual  who  has  written  a 
pious  letter  to  this  body  about  this 
sign  SLnd  about  this  debate,  two  of  his 
workers  were,  in  fact,  convicted  of  vote 
fraud  in  an  election  that  produced  the 
concern  about  ballot  security. 

I  am  concerned  about  ballot  securi- 
ty. I  was  elected  to  the  Congress  ini- 
tially by  less  than  200  votes,  so  every 
vote  coimted  in  my  election. 

We  had  people  plead  giillty  to  voter 
fraud  in  Dallas  County.  And  all  of 
these  so-called  facts  are  cited,  but  I 
want  to  go  back  to  two  facts,  and  then 
I  am  through  dragging  this  dead  cat 
around. 

No.  1,  the  district  attorney  of  Dallas 
County  is  a  Democrat.  He  responded 
to  complaints  that  were  filed  about 
the  sign.  In  a  letter  to  the  committee, 
summing  up  the  investigation  done  by 
the  Democratic  district  attorney  in 
Dallas,  he  said: 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  signs  appeared  not 
only  In  some  South  I3allas  prec'ncts,  but 
also  in  some  North  Dallas  ones;  and  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  signs  were 
placed  In  the  polling  places  specifically  to 
intimidate  or  disenfranchise  voters.  This 
office  concluded  that  there  was  no  violation 
of  the  Texas  penal  code  or  the  Texas  elec- 
tion code. 

This  is  a  Democratic  officeholder,  a 
district  attorney  who  on  the  heels  of 
the  allegations  undertook  an  investiga- 
tion with  a  grand  jury,  and  found  that 
no  law  had  been  violated.  The  Demo- 
cratic county  chairman  filed  a  lawsuit 
naming  nine  people  in  the  posting  of 
this  sign.  Fltzwater  was  named,  but  his 
name  was  dropped  before  it  ever  got  to 


court.  And  then  the  whole  case 
thrown  out  of  Federal  court. 

When  a  hearing  was  held  on  Sid 
Fltzwater.  Robert  M.  Greenburg.  who 
was  Dallas  County  Democratic  chair- 
man when  this  whole  controversy  oc- 
curred, came  to  Washington  at  his 
own  expense,  and  testified  in  favor  of 
Sid  Fltzwater.  In  fact,  prior  to  that 
time  he  had  written  a  letter,  and  the 
letter  says,  "I  believe  I  can  speak  to 
both"— that  is,  the  sign  and  to  Sid 
Fltzwater- "because  in  1982  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Dallas  County.  And  since  Judge  Fitc- 
water's  appointment  and  selection  to 
the  State  district  court,  I  have  prac- 
ticed in  his  court  and  tried  lawsuits 
before  him.  While  I  in  no  way  agree 
with  the  tactics  of  the  Republicans 
during  the  1982  election,  in  my  opin- 
ion Judge  Pitzwater's  connection  with 
it  was  so  infinitesimal  that  it  certainly 
has  no  bearing  and  no  relationship  to 
his  competence  and  his  ability  to  be  a 
Federal  judge." 

I  might  also  say  that  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  when  Bob  Greenburg 
appeared  before  the  committee,  he 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  was  no  sup- 
porter of  mine,  no  supporter  of  the 
President,  and  supported  virtually 
nothing  that  I  had  done  or  the  Presi- 
dent had  done  except  appointing  Sid 
Fltzwater.  What  is  the  relevant  point 
here? 

The  relevant  point  here  is  this: 
There  was  a  ballot  security  program  in 
Dallas  County  following  a  period 
where  there  was  rampant  vote  fraud 
and  people  were  convicted  of  vote 
fraud.  They  put  up  some  signs  that 
says  "You  can  be  Imprisoned.  Don't 
disobey  the  law"  or— and  I  know  my 
colleague  from  Maryland  said  every- 
body can  read  it  from  across  the 
Chamber  but  I  guess  my  old  eyes  are 
wearing  out— "Don't  risk  it,  obey  the 
law." 

I  am  not  here  to  vote  whether  Sid 
Fltzwater  as  a  newly  appointed  judge, 
as  a  person  who  was  running  for  elec- 
tion for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
should  have  decided  it  was  a  good  idea 
or  a  bad  idea  not  to  post  the  sign.  It  in 
fact  is  true  that  when  Sid  Fltzwater 
was  asked  before  the  committee  if  he 
had  any  second  thoughts  given  all  the 
points  that  were  being  raised,  he  said 
that  he  did  in  fact.  So  I  am  not  debat- 
ing the  sign. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  the 
district  attorney  of  Dallas  County  who 
is  a  E)emocrat  found  nothing  wrong 
with  the  sign  or  the  posting  of  it.  and 
the  Dallas  County  Democratic  chair- 
man who  abhorred  the  sign  and  filed  a 
lawsuit  supports  Sid  Fitzwater's  nomi- 
nation. Why  is  that?  Why  despite  all 
the  effort  to  make  this  a  partisan 
debate  is  it  really  not  a  partisan 
debate?  It  is  really  not  a  partisan 
debate  because  we  are  talking  about 
an  extraordinary  young  man  with  ex- 
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traonllnary  ability.  And  the  whole 
reason  this  has  been  controversial  is 
not  because  of  the  sign,  but  I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  because  the  candidate 
is  so  weU  qualified  and  because  of  his 
age. 

He  has  been  editorially  endorsed  by 
both  major  newspapers  in  Dallas 
County.  He  is  strongly  supported  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  back  home  and  nu- 
merous people,  from  the  deans  of  law 
schools  to  politicians  who  consider 
him  a  potential  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nee some  day. 

That  is  what  activated  all  these 
groups  from  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  on  down.  They  were  acti- 
vated because  Sid  is  no  dullard.  This  is 
a  32-year-old  brilliant  jurist  who  is 
going  to  be  on  the  bench  a  long  time, 
and  who,  I  submit,  someday  we  are 
going  to  be  back  here  talking  about 
moving  him  to  the  fifth  circuit,  and 
maybe  someday  beyond. 

The  debate  here,  and  the  concern 
here  is  about  ability— about  the  ability 
to  move  up  in  the  judicial  system,  and 
to  represent  a  philosophy.  It  is  a  phi- 
losophy as  old  as  the  Nation.  It  is  a 
philosophy  of  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution.  It  is  a  philosophy 
that  believes  the  courts  ought  to  inter- 
pret the  law,  and  not  make  the  law.  It 
is  a  philosophy  that  believes  that  for 
too  long  we  have  been  too  concerned 
about  criminals  rights  and  not  enough 
concerned  about  victim's  rights. 

I  believe  the  case  is  so  overwhelming 
for  Sid  Fitzwater  that  I  am  convinced 
that  if  each  Member  of  this  body  went 
back  and  read  the  testimony,  looked  at 
his  qualifications,  and  looked  at  his 
record— a  record  of  excellence  in  ev- 
erything he  has  done  in  his  life— there 
would  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  about 
this  nomination. 

It  only  saddens  me  that  all  of  these 
changes,  that  all  of  the  outside  special 
interest  groups  have  come  out  against 
this  fine  young  man  without  really 
knowing  him.  without  looking  at  his 
record,  and  without  trying  to  measure 
the  content  of  his  character  all  in  an 
effort  to  keep  a  32-year-old  brilliant 
Jurist  from  going  to  the  bench. 

Was  posting  the  sign  right  or  wrong? 
As  Mttch  McCohiisll  from  Kentucky 
said,  if  you  are  a  Republican  in  the 
South,  and  you  look  at  the  potential 
for  vote  fraud  in  every  election,  when 
you  have  people  as  happened  in  Dallas 
County  recently  with  an  investigation 
that  led  to  the  dismissal  of  election 
Judges,  when  you  have  people  that 
have  been  dead  for  months  who  send 
in  four  absentee  ballots,  and  when  you 
have  people  vote  from  a  vacant  lot, 
then  this  does  not  seem  like  voter  in- 
timidation to  you.  It  seems  like  trying 
to  protect  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot. 

The  point  I  want  to  end  on  is  that 
this  sign  is  not  in  isolation.  I  do  not 
know  what  happened  in  New  Jersey.  I 
do  not  suppose  Sid  Fitzwater  knows 
what  happened  in  New  Jersey.  We  try 


to  tend  to  our  business  in  Texas  and 
leave  New  Jersey  alone.  They  do  not 
always  reciprocate.  But  this  sign  was 
posted  in  the  wake  of  rampant  voter 
fraud  in  Dallas  County  where  11  in- 
dictments had  come  down  and  six 
people  had  been  sentenced,  including 
two  workers  in  a  campaign  of  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  This  is 
serious  business. 

So  the  idea  that  people  might  have 
been  concerned  about  ballot  security  is 
easy  to  understand.  In  my  perspective, 
it  made  sense.  In  fact,  it  had  every- 
thing to  do  with  trybig  to  prevent 
what  happened  in  the  Philippines. 
The  ballot  is  sacred.  If  somebody 
cheats  and  votes  twice  or  votes  under 
somebody  else's  name  or  people  vote 
as  living  on  a  vacant  lot.  that  lowers 
the  value  of  everybody  else's  vote. 

I  guess  the  truth  is  that  the  truth  is 
somewhere  between  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  my 
position,  but  the  point  is  this:  Wheth- 
er it  was  a  mistake  or  not  a  mistake, 
you  are  looking  at  the  posting  of  one 
sign  in  one  precinct  by  an  individual 
who  has  an  outstanding  record  of 
achievement  in  everything  he  has 
done  in  his  life.  I  am  not  going  to  read 
the  statements  made  by  judges  on  the 
current  fifth  circuit  all  the  way  down 
to  deans  of  law  schools.  But  I  could 
not  let  this  debate  go  on  without 
coming  back  one  more  time  and  point- 
ing out  what  a  strong  candidate  this  is. 

Senator  McConnell  from  Kentucky, 
who  has  no  relationship  to  Texas,  and 
who  had  never  met  Sid  Fitzwater  untU 
he  came  before  the  committee  made 
an  extraordinary  statement.  He  said, 
"I  have  been  on  the  committee  for  15 
months,"  and  we  have  considered 
many  jurists,  many  of  them  very 
senior  people,  but  in  his  opinion  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  former  judge  he  said  Sid 
Fitzwater  was  the  strongest  nominee 
to  come  before  the  committee  in  the 
15  months  that  he  has  been  here. 
That  is  a  very  strong  recommendation. 

It  fits  exactly  with  the  ballot  poll  in 
Texas  finding  him  the  most  highly 
rated  judge,  not  just  in  the  aggregate, 
but  in  each  of  the  four  areas  of  hard- 
working, impartial,  correctly  applying 
the  law,  and  demonstrating  proper  ju- 
dicial temperament  and  demeanor. 

On  each  of  those  items  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  he  was  rated  higher 
than  any  other  State,  Federal,  or  local 
judge  in  Texas. 

That  is  not  the  end-all.  but  I  am 
simply  asking  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
the  big  picture.  Do  not  be  stampeded 
by  people  who  do  not  even  know  the 
judicial  candidate,  who  have  not 
looked  at  his  extraordinary  record,  but 
who,  because  some  judicial  activist 
group  called  on  them  to,  sent  a  letter 
on  their  letterhead  and  said  they 
oppose  Sid  Fitzwater.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  look  deeper  than  that.  I 
am  sorry  to  prolong  the  debate.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  lifr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  for  this 
record  to  be  as  complete  as  possible. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas  he 
can  try  to  read  into  the  opposition  to 
this  nomination  anything  he  wants, 
but  so  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
his  interest  in  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination  was  really  started  from 
seeing  the  signs  and  then  referring 
from  that  back  to  what  occurred  in  his 
own  State  with  respect  to  intimidation 
of  voters,  and  what  I  knew  had  taken 
place  in  other  States. 

It  is  a  shame  in  a  way  that  this  has 
happened.  Why  are  we  getting  nomi- 
nees with  this  kind  of  thing  in  their 
record,  where  you  are  then  expected 
to  overlook  it  or  sanction  it?  Why  can 
we  not  get  nominees  who  do  not  have 
these  kinds  of  problems,  who  can  be 
bright  and  have  the  kind  of  policy 
views  that  the  Senator  referred  to 
Ijeing  nominated  and  not  be  in  the  po- 
sition of,  in  effect,  sanctioning  this 
kind  of  activity? 

Concerning  the  Democratic  Party 
chairman  to  whom  the  Senator  re- 
ferred—and I  am  frank  to  tell  you  I  do 
not  think  the  issue  is  Democratic  or 
Republican;  I  think  the  issue  of  con- 
ducting an  honest  election  and  pro- 
tecting people's  right  to  vote  tran- 
scends the  parties— the  Senator 
quoted  him  before  the  committee.  I 
am  not  privy  to  what  may  have 
brought  this  testimony  on,  but  at  the 
time  when  this  happened  the  party 
chairman,  Mr.  Greenberg,  to  whom 
the  Senator  referred,  said  the  signs 
were  aimed  at  intimidating  minority 
voters.  This  is  in  the  Dallas  paper  of 
November  12. 1982. 

Greenberg  said.  "The  judges  who 
posted  the  signs  were  bigots.  To  me,  it 
is  the  worst  scandal  we  have  ever  had 
in  the  courthouse." 

In  a  sense,  I  think  in  some  ways  it  is 
irrelevant,  what  the  Democratic  Party 
chairman  said.  I  do  not  think  it  mat- 
ters what  the  Democratic  Party  chair- 
man said  or  what  the  Republican 
chairman  said.  We  have  to  make  a 
judgment  on  the  use  of  this  sign  and 
whether  it  carried  with  it  the  prospect 
of  intimidation  and  whether  someone 
who  engaged  in  that  ought  to  go  on  to 
the  Federal  bench.  I  think  that  is  the 
issue.  I  do  not  think  people  around  the 
country  ought  to  say  to  themselves, 
"Well,  we  can  play  these  kinds  of 
games  and  it  really  will  not  matter." 

I  have  a  very  strong  concern  about 
the  integrity  of  the  ballot,  but  the  way 
to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  ballot 
is  to  make  sure  you  have  an  election 
system  that  guarantees  it.  not  to  have 
the  respective  candidates  ruimlng 
around  posting  these  signs  in  these 
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huge  capital  red  letters  which  anyone 
looUng  at  it  perceives  to  be  an  intimi- 
dation of  the  voters.  This  sign  posting 
Is  not  the  way  to  address  the  sanctity 
of  the  ballot. 

Fitzwater  engaged  in  this  and  was 
not  found  criminally  liable.  I  concede 
that.  I  think  the  standard  for  going  on 
the  Federal  bench  is  higher  than  that. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  reflected 
here  is  a  fundamental  lack  of  good 
Judgment.  For  that  reason,  I  very 
strongly  oppose  this  nomination. 
Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  Intention  to  prolong  this  process.  I 
have  no  intention  of  doing  that.  The 
only  reason  I  am  speaking  now  is  that 
I  was  conducting  a  hearing  on  white 
collar  crime  at  the  time  the  debate 
took  place  earlier,  and,  through  my 
own  scheduling  problems,  I  only  had 
58  seconds  to  state  my  case.  I  am  going 
to  take  about  5  minutes  now.  if  I  may, 
to  try  to  explain  as  simply  and  suc- 
cinctly as  I  can  why  I  think  Mr.  Fitz- 
water should  not  be  made  a  Federal 
Judge. 

I  attended  the  entire  hearing  on  lix. 
Fitzwater  and  I  had  an  opportimlty  to 
question  him  at  length.  Although  it 
sometimes  appears  very  presumptuous 
that  we  Senators  sit  here  and  pass 
Judgment  on  individuals  and  their  mo- 
tivation, unfortunately  it  is  our  consti- 
tutional responsibility.  I  do  not  feel 
real  good  about  it,  but  nonetheless  it  is 
our  responsibility. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  my  impression 
of  Mr.  Fitzwater  is  and  why  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  him. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  my  colleague  from  Maryland  nor 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  nor 
my  colleague  from  Ohio,  who  have 
spoken  against  Mr.  Fitzwater,  so  I  will 
not  characterize  what  their  views  are. 
It  Is  my  general  impression  that  they 
have  a  little  bit  stronger  feeling  about 
Mr.  Fitzwater's  motivations  and  sensi- 
tivity, or  lack  thereof,  than  I  do. 

Nonetheless,  I  come  down  on  the 
side  of  being  against  li4r.  Fitzwater  for 
the  following  reasons: 

He  is  a  very  bright,  articulate  young 
man.  Par  be  ft  from  me,  having  arrived 
in  the  Senate  at  the  age  of  29.  to  be 
critical  of  anyone  holding  high  public 
office  because  they  are  too  young.  In 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Fitzwater.  part 
of  the  reason  why  he  was  declared  by 
a  minority  view  as  not  qualified  relat- 
ed to  Us  age. 

It  did  not  relate  to  anything  he  had 
done.  It  did  not  relate  to  the  fact  that 
he  lacked  academic  credentials. 
Simply  stated,  the  ABA  Is  not,  in  my 
view,  on  oocssion,  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened orguiizations,  and  anyone 
who  is  30  or  31  years  old  is  generally 
viewed  by  a  portion  of  the  ABA  as  not 
being  qualified  to  do  anything.  It  is  a 


notion  which,  as  I  said,  out  of  necessi- 
ty I  reject. 

Hav^  said  that,  there  are  reasons 
why  Mr.  Fitzwater  should  not  sit  on 
the  bench,  in  my  view. 

The  background  here  is  not  merely 
this  sign,  which  I  believe  Mr.  Fitz- 
water believed  was  not  a  proper  thing 
to  do.  I  believe  Mr.  Fitzwater  thought 
that  although  this  may  technically  be 
legal,  that  it  was  not  such  a  hot  idea. 
Mr.  Fitzwater  in  his  testimony  said 
when  he  was  asked  whether  or  not  he 
posted  this  sign,  said  he  was  given  the 
assigimient  to  post  it  in  two  specific 
places.  He  arrived  at  the  first  place.  I 
believe  I  am  quoting  him  but  for  abso- 
lute accuracy  I  will  say  paraphrasing 
him.  He  said  he  was  relieved  to  find 
that  there  was  already  a  sign  posted 
there,  thereby  relieving  him  of  the  re- 
quirement to  post  the  sign. 

He  went  to  the  second  polling  place. 
There  was  no  such  sign  and  he  posted 
the  sign. 

In  the  dialog  I  had  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
water under  oath,  Mr.  Fitzwater  was 
asked  by  me  whether  or  not  he  saw 
anything  in  this  sign  that  would  make 
him  feel  uneasy.  He  said,  'Well,  no," 
he  did  not  really  look  at  it  very  close- 
ly. We  questioned  him  on  technical 
points  earlier  about  whether  or  not 
you  can  be  imprisoned  if  you  influence 
or  try  to  influence  a  voter  how  to  vote. 
Obviously,  depending  on  how  one 
views  that,  that  is  either  accxirate  or 
inaccurate.  If  you  try  to  influence  a 
person  to  vote  on  the  way  to  the  poll- 
ing place  or  50  feet  from  the  polling 
place,  that  is  not  illegal.  That  is  per- 
fectly legal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my 
State,  candidates  stand  out  on  the 
curb  and  say,  "I  hope  you  will  vote  for 
me.  It  is  the  last  clear  shot." 

My  sister,  Valerie,  stands  there  with 
a  sign  that  says  "Biden"  at  every  poll- 
ing place  she  can  get  to  and  says 
"Don't  forget  my  brother  on  election 
day.  Don't  forget  that  \b  today." 

Well,  that  is  not  illegaL  But  yix. 
Fitzwater,  when  we  questioned  him  on 
that  particular  sentence,  said  he  did 
not  read  the  sign  very  clearly.  He  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  it.  All  he 
really  paid  attention  to  was  he  got  a 
call  from  a  senior  judge  in  a  partisan 
election  saying,  "By  the  way,  it  is  im- 
portant for  you  to  get  out  there  and 
post  these  signs."  And  I  asked  him 
how  comfortable  he  felt  about  that. 
He  said  he  was  not  very  comfortable 
with  it  but  he  checked  his  maU  and 
the  Dallas  County  Sheriff  and  the  sec- 
retary of  sUte  said.  "It  is  an  aU  right 
thing  to  do;  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  it."  And  then  what  he  did.  when 
asked,  he  checked  with  some  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  bench  and  some  of 
his  colleagues  said.  "No,  I  am  not 
going  to  go  do  that."  There  were  sever- 
al of  his  colleagues  who  were  asked  to 
do  the  same  thing  and  they  said,  "No." 
They  Just  did  not  think  it  was  proper. 


Well,  you  have  to  put  this  in  con- 
text, in  my  view.  Here  you  have  a  very 
bright,  very  articulate  and  understand- 
ably—I do  not  say  this  critically— a 
very  ambitious  young  man.  This  fellow 
has  enough  intellectual  capability  that 
some  day  we  could  be  standing  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  deciding  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  circuit  court  judge  or  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  I  believe,  looking 
at  him  and  having  been  a  young  man 
once  and  having  had  some  ambition,  I 
can  sense  it  like  most  of  you  can.  this 
is  a  fellow  who  saw  his  career  in  front 
of  him  and  here  a  senior  Republican 
judge,  who  also  is  a  political  force  in 
the  county,  says,  "Pltzie,  baby,  go  post 
these  signs." 

Now,  he  does  not  want  to  know 
much  more  than  that.  He  went  out  in 
my  view  and  found  his  rationale.  He 
had  two  letters  that  he  kept  referring 
to  constantly,  two  letters,  one  from 
the  secretary  of  State,  one  from  the 
county  sheriff,  the  sheriffs  depart-- 
ment,  saying  it  was  all  right  to  do 
that.  I  think  what  he  engaged  in  is 
what  we  all  do  on  occasion,  a  little  bit 
of  setting  up  the  position  of  plausible 
deniablllty.  He  found  his  rationale.  He 
knew  that  politically  he  should  post 
the  signs,  but  I  believe,  as  one  of  our 
most  famous  colleagues  in  this  body 
said.  In  his  heart  he  knew  he  should 
not  post  that  sigiL 

Now.  why  do  I  say  that?  I  went 
through  his  testimony.  He  was  a  very 
good  witness.  I  asked  him  some  of  the 
following  questions.  And  do  not  forget, 
this  is  one  of  the  brightest  yoimg,  or 
brightest  old  for  that  matter,  nomi- 
nees this  administration  or  any  has 
sent  up.  And  I  mean  this  sincerely,  an 
incredibly  bright  guy.  I  asked  him.  I 
said,  "Let  me  ask  you  about  the  histo- 
ry of  Texas.  It  is  Uttle  bit  like  my 
SUte  of  Delaware,  a  past  that  we  are 
not  particularly  proud  of  whereby  it 
used  to  be  very  difficult  for  black 
folks,  minorities,  to  vote."  We  were 
segregated  by  law  in  my  SUte,  in  our 
constitution.  And  I  said.  'Are  you 
aware  of  the  long  history  of  intimidar 
tion  of  voters?"  Just  trying  to  get  a 
sense  of  what  he  was  like,  what  he 
thought  about  these  kinds  of  things, 
the  degree  of  sensitivity  he  had  about 
minority  points  of  view.  And  he  said 
no,  he  really  had  not  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  that. 

And  I  said.  "Well,  are  you  not  aware 
that  it  was  not  too  many  decades  ago 
you  could  not  walk  up  to  a  polling 
place,  a  black  man.  and  be  able  to 
vote?"  And  he  said,  well,  yes,  he  was 
aware  of  that,  but  he  had  not  paid  a 
lot  of  attention  to  that, 

I  said,  "Well,  look,  were  you  aware 
of  the  controversy,  the  nationwide 
controversy  going  on  relating  to  a 
ballot  security  program,  where  up  in 
New  Jersey,  a  Northern  SUte.  a  SUte 
never  segregated  by  law,  you  had  folks 
with  black  armbands  standing  in  the 
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polling  places  with  intimidating  signs 
and  physical  appearance  that  was  in- 
timidating?" 

He  said,  no,  he  had  not  heard  any  of 
that.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  of  that. 

I  thought,  well,  that  is  kind  of 
funny.  And.  again,  I  believed  him.  I  be- 
lieved him  that  he  was  not  aware  of  It, 
but  I  began  to  try  to  figure  out.  what 
Is  making  this  guy  tick?  As  smart  as  he 
is,  how  can  you  look  at  that  sign  and 
not  have  a  problem?  And  I  asked  him, 
I  said.  "Look,  why  do  you  think  we  are 
doing  this?  Why  do  you  think  I  am 
asking  you  these  questions?" 

He  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye  and 
he  said,  "Politics."  Just  simple  politics. 

I  said,  "Can't  you  at  least  try  to 
reach  out  a  little  bit,  try  to  understand 
how  this  might  be,  might  be,  viewed  as 
intimidating  by  some  people  in  our  so- 
ciety?" And  that  Is  the  first  little  bit  of 
give  I  got  the  whole  time.  He  said, 
"Well.  I  can  kind  of  see  that  now,  but 
I  didn't  think  of  It  at  the  time." 

I  said,  "OK,  so  far,  so  good,"  Now, 
quite  frankly,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Maryland,  at  that  point  he  had  me.  At 
that  point  I  was  going  to  come  down 
on  the  side  of  a  man  who  I  have  great 
respect  for.  Senator  Simon,  clearly  a 
man  who  has  unquestionable  creden- 
tials In  the  area  of  civil  rights,  a  man 
who  has  been  both  judicious  and  thor- 
ough in  the  way  he  has  looked  at 
nominees  and  a  man  who  has  conclud- 
ed to  vote  for  Fitzwater.  To  be  fair  to 
Fltzwater,  I  was  there  figuring  well, 
this  guy  Just  slipped.  And  then  I  asked 
him  the  following  question.  I  said, 
"Mr.  Fitzwater,  when  you  found  this 
out,  that  in  fact  it  wasn't  sanctioned 
by  the  county  sheriff  and  it  wasn't 
sanctioned  by  the  secretary  of  State, 
and  when  you  stopped  and  reflected 
that  you  probably  wouldn't  be  in  any 
trouble  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
the  senior  judge  lied  to  you,  what  did 
you  do?"  He  said,  "What  do  you  mean. 
Senator?"  I  said,  "Well,  what  did  you 
do?  Did  you  pick  up  the  phone  and 
call  that  senior  judge  and  say  some- 
thing like,  'Your  Honor,  if  you  were  20 
years  younger,  I  would  take  you  down 
to  the  gym  and  pound  the  living  some- 
thing out  of  you,'  or,  'Your  Honor,  I 
think  it  was  unfortunate  what  you  did 
to  me,'  'Why  did  you  lie  to  me?'  or,  'I 
am  angry,'  or,  'I  am  upset'." 

I  can  tell  my  colleagues  now  if  one  of 
you  ever  lied  to  me  and  got  me  in  a 
spot  like  that,  I  would  hope  to  see  you 
in  the  gymnasium,  and  In  fact  If  you 
were  a  more  capable  man  than  I  phys- 
ically, I  would  at  least  let  you  know 
what  I  thought  of  you. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  a  natural 
human  emotion.  Here  a  guy's  whole 
career  Is  about  to  go  down  the  drain 
potentially  because  somebody  lied  to 
him,  If  he  in  fact  truly  believed  there 
was  no  problem  and  the  only  reason 
he  posted  the  sign  was  no  the  strength 
of  the  two  letters— because,  by  the 
way.  I  asked  him.  I  said.  "Was  there 


voter  fraud  down  there?"  He  said,  "No, 
I  wasn't  aware  of  it."  I  said,  "Were  you 
worried  about  it?"  He  said,  "No."  Brad 
Reynolds,  one  of  the  people  who  most 
of  us  would— well,  I  will  not  character- 
ize Brad  Reynolds,  but  he  is  not  a  man 
who  marched  a  lot  in  Selma.  Now, 
Brad  Reynolds  says,  when  we  asked 
him.  he  saw  no  problem  down  there. 
Brad  Reynolds  did  not  have  any 
reason  to  believe  there  was  going  to  be 
fraud  in  that  area,  according  to  what 
he  told  us.  This  fellow  did  not  either. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  began  to  wonder 
about  the  sincerity  of  this  young  man. 

And  what  I  reaUy,  quite  frankly,  am 
most  worried  about  is  that  if  he  were- 
and  I  am  going  to  be  completely  blunt 
about  it- if  he  were  a  man  whose  tal- 
ents did  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
prospect  of  moving  even  further  on 
the  Federal  bench,  then  I  would  be 
less  worried  about  him,  quite  frankly, 
and  let  me  tell  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land why.  Because  I  thhik  he  traded  In 
what  he  knew  was  right  to  do  because 
of  his  ambition.  Now,  my  worry,  very 
bluntly,  is  what  is  he  going  to  do  on 
the  court?  What  is  he  going  to  do  on 
the  court  faced  with  some  extremely 
difficult  political  decisions  that  may  or 
may  not  relate  to  where  he  sits  and 
how  long  he  sits?  He  wants  to  be  a 
Federal  judge.  He  is  there.  But  what 
court  he  sits  on? 

I  believe  this  fellow  has  incredible 
talent.  And  I,  quite  frankly,  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  did  not  at  least  have  a 
queasy  feeling  in  his  stomach  when 
asked  to  set  up  the  signs.  And  let  me 
be  honest  with  you.  I  do  not  Icnow 
what  I  would  have  done.  I  have  been 
Involved  in  the  civil  rights  movement. 
I  have  been  one  of  those  guys  who  sat 
in  and  marched.  I  got  my  start  as  a 
lawyer  in  that  field.  And  I  want  to  teU 
you  something.  If  when  I  was  29  years 
old  the  county  chairman  called  me, 
the  guy  who  determined,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Mississippi,  whether  or 
not  I  might  be  the  nominee  for  the 
UJS.  Senate  and  he  told  me  to  do 
something  that  I  was  a  little  uneasy 
about,  I  am  not  sure  I  would  not  go 
out  and  try  to  find  justification  for 
doing  what  was  politically  beneficial 
for  me  to  do.  I  hope  I  would  not  but  I 
think  we  have  a  lot  of  self-righteous- 
ness on  this  floor  and  I.  for  one,  made 
a  bunch  of  mistakes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  have 
the  political  courage  to  do  what  I  am 
asking,  prospectively,  this  nominee  to 
have  done,  sind  that  is  to  say  no,  it  is 
wrong  to  put  the  sign  up. 

Strange  as  it  sounds.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  think  that  the  Federal 
bench  is  an  even  more  sacred  place 
than  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Blither  Mr.  Fitzwater  knew  that  he 
should  not  have  done  this  and  went 
ahead  and  did  it  because  of  his  ambi- 
tion, in  which  case  I  believe  he  should 
not  be  barred  forever  from  being  on 
the  bench,  but  he  should  not  be  on  the 


bench  until  he  has  matured  a  good 
deal  more  than  he  had  at  that  point, 
or  Mr.  Fitzwater  in  fact  truly  does  not 
understand  why  that  would  be  offen- 
sive. 

If  Mr.  Fitzwater  looks  at  that  sign 
and  truly  does  not  understand  why 
that  might  worry  some  people,  why 
that  could  not  be  read  by  reasonable, 
decent  men  and  women  as  a  veiled 
threat  to  their  right  to  legally  partici- 
pate—if he  does  not  imderstand  that,  I 
ask  myself,  how  will  he  understand,  as 
a  Federal  judge,  when  minorities  are 
before  him- whether  they  be  Hispanic 
or  black  or  any  other  minority— how 
will  he  understand  the  depths  of  their 
dilemma? 

How  will  he  understand  the  nuances 
of  the  civil  rights  laws  that  are  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  very  imagina- 
tive inroads  that  my  State  and  other 
States  have  made  to  provide  the  right 
of  all  America  to  participate  in  what  is 
the  most  sacred  responsibility  and 
honor— to  vote? 

I  say  that  this  fellow  is  not  a  bad 
man.  I  say  he  is  not  a  racist.  I  say  he  is 
an  ambitious  young  man  who  is  either 
too  sensitive  to  the  concerns  and  wor- 
ries and  the  history  and  the  back- 
ground that  underlie  the  fight  for  the 
right  to  vote  in  this  country  or  a 
young  man  who  concluded  that  it  does 
not  matter. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  do  not  like 
being  a  judge  of  another  man's  charac- 
ter, because  I  wonder  how  I  would 
fare.  I  hope  I  would  fare  well,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  I  would  fare  if  I  were  a 
nominee  for  the  Federal  bench.  It  is 
my  responsibility,  as  It  is  that  of  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues,  ultimately  to 
make  a  judgment.  My  Judgment  is 
that  the  perception  of  minorities  in 
his  community  is  such  that  I  doubt 
whether  they  will  believe  they  will  get 
a  fair  shake  in  a  court  that  has  Judge 
Fitzwater  as  the  sitting  Judge. 

I  think  that  is  a  litUe  unfair  to  Mr. 
Fitzwater.  I  think  a  little  like  the 
Democratic  chairman  who  testified 
before  our  committee,  the  same  man 
who  said  this  is  a  most  outrageous  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  and  so  forth,  and 
later  came  up  and  testified  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Fitzwater.  Basically,  what  he 
was  saying  to  us  was  that  this  was  out- 
rageous, but  he  believed  Mr.  Fitzwater 
did  not  mean  anything  by  it. 

The  county  chairman  that  my  friend 
from  Texas  refers  to— accurately 
refers  to— did  in  fcu:t  say  that  Fitz- 
water is  an  eminently  fair  and  reason- 
able man.  But  he  never  once  said  that 
this  was  not  outrageous.  He  said  at 
election  time  it  was  outrageous.  He 
said  when  the  election  was  over  it  was 
outrageous.  He  said  when  Mr.  Fits- 
water  was  before  us  that  this  was  out- 
rageous. 

What  he  said  was  that  Mr.  Fitzwater 
Is  not  a  bad  guy;  he  is  an  honorable 
man.  Let  us  assume  that  he  is,  and  I 


am  prepared  to  assume  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  debate.  The  fact  that  he 
does  not  recognize  that  that  is  outra- 
geous does  not  make  him  a  racist,  does 
not  make  him  a  bad  man,  but  means 
to  this  Senator  that  he  is  not  sensitive 
enough  to  understand  what  Is  at  stake, 
to  be  put  on  the  Federal  bench  for 
life,  "till  do  he  part,"  by  my  vote. 

So,  although  I  acknowledge  that  It  Is 
a  close  call,  were  I  in  the  position  to  do 
anything  about  It,  I  would  say:  "Mr 
Fitzwater,  come  back  in  6  years.  Show 
me  that  you  understand.  Demonstrate 
to  me  that  you  have  some  sense  of  in- 
dignation about  what  you  were  put 
through  by  those  who  told  you  it  was 
legitimate  to  do  what  you  did.  Demon- 
strate that  you  have  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  why  minorities  are  con- 
cerned about  that  kind  of  sign." 

Not  Just  because  they  are  Demo- 
crats. Not  just  because  they  want  to 
take  on  President  Reagan.  But  be- 
cause there  is  a  real,  live,  gut  feeling: 
Fifty  years  or  more  of  pain  to  get  a 
chance  to  vote.  Women  and  men,  black 
and  white,  who  can  barely  read,  see 
this  sign. 

I  think  it  Is  a  question  of  judicial 
temperament.  I  think  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
water at  this  time  in  his  career  and  at 
this  time  in  his  life  lacks  the  Judicial 
temperament  to  be  placed  upon  the 
Federal  bench  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
making  Judgments  that  affect  a  signif- 
icant portion  of  this  country's  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  some  might  suggest 
that  since  we  had  a  vote  of  66  to  33, 
this  is  a  futile  exercise.  Well,  I  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that,  on  occasion. 
Federal  Judges,  before  they  are  put  on 
the  bench  and  after  they  are  put  on 
the  bench,  are  affected  by  or  sensi- 
tized to  certain  concerns  as  a  conse- 
quence of  what  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to.  I  have  no  Illusion  that  my 
vote  is  going  to  produce  enough  votes 
to  defeat  Mr.  Fltzwater's  nomination. 
If  he  is  put  on  the  bench,  as  I  fully 
expect  to  happen,  I  am  not  going  to  go 
home  and  not  be  able  to  sleep  tonight. 
There  are  several  people  coming  up 
about  whom  I  will  feel  that  way.  But  I 
wlU  not  go  home  and  fall  to  go  to 
sleep.  I  will  decide  what  I  think  is  my 
responsibility,  and  I  will  go  home  with 
the  hope  that  Mr.  Fitzwater  will  be 
made  aware  of  what  I  and  other  Mem- 
bers have  said  here  and  take  that  into 
consideration  as  he  grows  in  stature 
on  the  bench,  because  grow  he  must  In 
order  to  be  able  to  fulfill  that  high  re- 
sponsibility—not  grow  Intellectually, 
but  the  matiiratlon  process  he  must  go 
through  is  one  to  understand  a  little 
more  the  history  of  his  State  and  the 
country  and  the  nature  of  the  fight 
and  the  deep  concern  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  about  people  like 
him  who  look  at  signs  like  that  and 
say.  "I  don't  see  any  problem." 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  con- 
sideration, and  I  thank  my  colleague 


from  Texas  for  yielding  the  floor,  to 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  speak.  I  do 
not  intend  to  speak  any  more  on  this 

matter.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
nomination. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 

been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  question  is,  virlll  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  Sidney  A.  Fitzwater,  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Texas?  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClum]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Iifoxml  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chatke).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  62, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 
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So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  Its  consent  to  this 
nomination.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  legislative  session.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  Is  outlining  the  program. 
I  would  think  Senators  would  be  Inter- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senate  please  be  In  order?  Will 
those  Senators  conversing  please  with- 
hold further  conversations? 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Officer  and  I  thank  my 
colleagues. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
not  be  In  much  later  this  evening,  but 
I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  briefly  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  the  manager  of  the  water 
bill,  S.  1567,  Senator  Abdror,  to  see 
where  we  are  In  that  process. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  are 
fairly  near  completion  with  one  area 
still  under  discussion. 

I  would  like  to  complete  action  on 
that  measure,  If  not  tonight  then  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  I  need  a 
little  time  to  discuss  that  with  the 
manager  on  this  side. 

In  addition,  I  understand  the  House 
has  returned  the  reconcUlatlon  bill.  I 
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would  like  to  insist  on  our  amend- 
ments and  return  it  to  the  House  yet 
this  evening.  I  hope  we  can  work  that 
out  without  a  rollcall  vote.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  one  course  we  could  pursue. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  could  have  a 
brief  quorum  caU  and  have  an  oppor- 
tirnlty  to  meet  with  the  chairman. 
Senator  Staitoiu}.  and  Senator 
ABOifOR,  I  could  consult  with  the  dis- 
tins\iished  minority  leader  and  get  his 
views  on  where  we  may  go  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening. 

Mr.  President,  I  siiggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOSCH  Wri'Z.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  STATE  CONSULT- 
ATIVE COUTICIL  TO  THE  SUL- 
TANATE OF  OMAN 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  today  as  my  guests  from  the  Con- 
sultative Council  to  the  Sultanate  of 
Oman  three  members  of  the  council. 
They  are  here  visiting  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
better  understanding  of  our  processes. 
Today  they  came  to  my  office  and  I 
am  honored  to  present  them  to  the 
Senate  at  this  time. 

Oman,  as  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  country  at  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Peninsula. 
It  is  a  good  friend  and  ally  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


RECESS  UNTIL  5:26  P.M. 

Hi.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes 
while  I  introduce  the  members  of  the 
Consultative  Council  of  Oman  to  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:21  p.m..  recessed  until  5:26 
pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  CHAnB]. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Blr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSOLIDATED  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ui.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 


sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  3128.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Retolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3128)  entitled  "An  Act  to  make 
changes  In  spending  and  revenue  provisions 
for  purposes  of  deficit  reduction  and  pro- 
gram Improvement,  consistent  with  the 
budget  process.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  motion  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  there  may  be  an  opportuni- 
ty to  work  out  the  minor  differences 
with  the  House  on  reconciliation.  We 
have  been  in  contact  with  the  Speak- 
er's office.  There  are  really  not  that 
many  provisions  that  are  in  disagree- 
ment. Many  people  believe  that  we 
have  almost  worked  out  the  so-called 
8(g)  or  OCS  provisions.  There  is  some 
concern  on  a  Medicare  provision,  one 
on  AFDC,  and  one  on  Federal  employ- 
ee benefits.  They  are  about  the  only 
three  areas  in  disagreement  and  none 
of  them  are,  in  my  view,  major  dis- 
agreements. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  send  this  back  to  the  House, 
and  that  we  are  prepared  to  go  to  con- 
ference. We  would  rather  not  have 
that  large  gathering.  Maybe  it  can  be 
worked  out  with  the  representatives 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  hopefully 
sometime  tomorrow  or  Thursday. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  clearing  this. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  more 
votes  this  evening. 

We  wUl  not  be  in  session  much 
longer. 


AUTHORIZING  UNITED  STATES 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  FUND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  H.R.  4329  a  second 
time. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  4329).  to  authorize  United 
States  contributions  to  the  International 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  the  November 
IS,  1985  agreement  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bto.  President,  I  object 
to  any  further  proceedings  under  the 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


DREDGING  THE  CLEARWATER 
RIVER 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
letter  here  that  I  wish  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rscoro  today  in  case  any  ques- 
tions come  up.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  this  water  bill  in  my 
State.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
that  has  been  temporarily  laid  aside. 
We  hope  to  get  it  called  up  next  week. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Robert  K. 
Dawson.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Civil  Works.  There  wiU  te  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  letter  when  we  finally 
get  back  on  the  water  bill  next  week.  I 
think  we  have  taken  care  of  a  problem 
which  will  save  one  amendment  to  the 
water  bill  next  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Okpartkent  op  trz  Arkt, 

Ofticc  op  the  Assistamt  Secrstaky, 

Washington,  DC.  March  17,  19S9. 
Hon.  Steven  D.  Snacs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Stmms:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  clarify  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  position  on  dredging  the  Clearwater 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewlston.  Idaho.  In 
1983,  the  Corps  of  Elnglneers.  In  response  to 
concerns  expressed  by  the  Port  of  Lewiston. 
initiated  studies  under  the  authority  of  Sec- 
tion 107  of  the  1960  river  and  Harbor  Act  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  dredging  the 
Clearwater  River  to  depths  adequate  for 
safe  navigation. 

These  efforts  resulted  in  a  Reconnais- 
sance Report  under  Section  107,  dated  Octo- 
ber 1985,  which  contained  an  analysis  of 
several  alternatives  and  a  recommendation 
for  further  studies.  The  Detailed  Project 
Report  which  would  contain  final  plan  rec- 
ommendations Is  scheduled  for  completion 
in  the  near  future. 

However,  additional  information  recently 
obtained  by  the  Corps  indicates  that  naviga- 
tion on  the  Clearwater  River  at  Lewiston  is 
already  authorized.  Upon  confirmation  of 
this  Information,  the  Corps  would  discontin- 
ue Its  efforts  under  Section  107  and  pursue 
the  desired  dredging  as  a  part  of  its  normal 
operation  and  maintenance  program  as 
budget  priorities  and  funding  permit. 

If  you  have  further  questions  regarding 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hestiate  to  con- 
tact me. 

Sincerely, 

RoBBRT  K.  Dawson. 
AasUtant  Secretary  of  the  Army 

(Civil  Works). 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
following  nomination:  Calendar  Order 
No.  700,  Frank  B.  Sollars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BTRD.  There  Is  no  objection  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 
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NATIONAL  CONSUMER 
COOPERATIVE  BANK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Frank  B.  Sollars,  of  Ohio,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  nomination  be  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  this 
nomination.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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conference  requested  by  the  House, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  CHAml  ap- 
pointed Mr.  CocHRAK,  Mr.  McClurs. 
Mr.  Anoriws,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Kasteh,  Mr.  Matxiwoly,  Mr.  Spcctkr, 
Mr.  Hattieu),  Mr.  Bxnu)iCK,  Mr.  Stek- 
Mis,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Sasskr,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  and  Mr.  Harkih  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resiune  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1986,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  17. 
1986,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  trans- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  March 
17,  1986  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  COM- 
MODITY CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  House  Joint  Resolution  534. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  534)  enti- 
tled "Joint  resolution  making  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for  other 
purpoMs",  and  ask  a  further  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendment  and  agree  to  the  further 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCY WITH  RESPECT  TO 
SOUTH  AFRICA-MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT—PM  121 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1986,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  17, 
1986,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  September  9,  1985,  in  Executive 
Order  12532  (50  Fed.  Reg.  36861,  Sept. 
10,  1985),  I  declared  a  national  emer- 
gency to  deal  with  the  threat  posed  by 
the  policies  and  actions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

Pursuant  to  that  Order.  I  prohibited 
certain  transactions,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  the  making  or  approval  of 
bank  loans  to  the  South  African  (3ov- 
emment.  with  certain  narrow  excep- 
tions; (2)  the  export  of  computers  and 
related  goods  and  technology  to  cer- 
tain government  agencies  and  any 
apartheid  enforcing  entity  of  the 
South  African  Government;  (3)  nucle- 
ar exports  to  South  Africa  and  related 
transactions,  with  certain  narrow  ex- 
ceptions; (4)  the  import  into  the 
United  States  of  arms,  ammunition,  or 
military  vehicles  produced  in  South 
Africa;  and  (5)  the  extension  of  export 
marketing  support  to  U.S.  firms  em- 
ploying at  least  twenty-five  persons  in 


South  Africa  which  do  not  adhere  to 
certain  fair  labor  standards. 

In  addition.  I  directed  (6)  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  and  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  to  consult  with 
other  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  a  view 
toward  adopting  a  prohibition  on  the 
import  of  Krugerrands;  (7)  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  complete  a 
study  within  60  days  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  minting  U.S.  gold  coins; 
(8)  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  increase  the 
amounts  provided  for  scholarships  in 
South  Africa  for  those  disadvantaged 
by  the  system  of  apartheid  and  to  in- 
crease the  amounts  allocated  for 
South  Africa  in  the  Human  RlghU 
Fund;  and  (9)  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
to  esUbllsh  an  Advisory  Committee  to 
provide  recommendations  on  measures 
to  encourage  peaceful  change  in  South 
Africa. 

The  declaration  of  emergency  was 
made  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested 
in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  includ- 
ing the  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act.  50  U.S.C.  1701  et 
seq..  and  the  National  Emergencies 
Act.  60  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.  I  submitted 
a  report  regarding  the  declaration  to 
the  Congress  on  September  9.  1986, 
pursuant  to  Section  204(b)  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act.  Pursuant  to  Section  204(c) 
of  that  act.  I  am  today  reporting  on 
the  major  actions  taken  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authorities  contained  in 
that  act  and  Executive  Order  12532. 
The  following  actions  are  listed  in 
chronological  order,  and  a  copy  of  all 
implementing  rules  and  regulations  is 
enclosed. 

On  October  1.  1986,  In  Executive 
Order  12635. 1  prohibited  the  imporU- 
tlon  of  the  South  African  Krugerrands 
into  the  United  SUtes  effective  Octo- 
ber 11.  1985  (50  Fed.  Reg.  40325.  Oct. 
3,  1985).  This  Order  implemented  the 
course  of  action  contemplated  in  Sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  Executive  Order  12532. 

On  October  7,  1985,  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  firearms  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  Issued 
regulations  on  the  Importation  of  Ar- 
ticles on  the  United  SUtes  Munitions 
Import  List  (60  Fed.  Reg.  42167,  Oct. 
18,  1986).  These  regulations  imple- 
mented the  prohibition  of  certain 
arms  imports  contained  in  Section  1(d) 
of  Executive  Order  12532. 

On  October  9,  1986,  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Assets  Control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  issued  the  South 
African  Transactions  Regulations  (60 
Fed.  Reg.  41682,  Oct.  15,  1986).  These 
regulations  Implemented  the  ban  on 
the  ImporUtlon  of  the  Krugerrand. 

On  October  22,  1986,  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  published  a  notice  In 
the  Federal  Register  regarding  the  Eb- 
Ubllshment  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
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tee  on  South  Africa  (50  Fed.  Reg. 
42817.  Oct.  22.  1985).  The  Charter  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  has  been  filed 
with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  Committee  shall  render  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  within 
one  year  of  its  first  meeting,  which 
was  held  on  January  29-30. 

On  November  4,  1985,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  issued  proposed  regula- 
tions for  public  comment  on  South 
Africa  and  Fair  Labor  Standards  (50 
Fed.  Reg.  46455.  Nov.  8.  1985).  The 
draft  regulations  were  designed  to  im- 
plement the  fkir  labor  provisions 
stated  in  Section  2  of  E^xecutive  Order 
12532.  Final  regiilations  were  issued  by 
the  Department  of  State  on  December 
23,  1985  (50  Fed.  Reg.  53308,  Dec.  31. 
1985). 

On  November  6.  1985,  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Assets  Control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  issued  the  South 
African  Transactions  Regulations  (50 
Fed.  Reg.  46726,  Nov.  12,  1985).  These 
regiilations  implemented  the  bank 
loan  prohibition  of  Section  1(a)  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12532. 

On  November  8,  1985,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  submitted  a  report  on 
the  feasibility  of  minting  U.S.  gold 
coins.  On  December  17,  1985,  I  signed 
the  Gold  Bullion  Coin  Act  of  1985 
(Public  Law  99-185).  which  requires 
the  minting  of  such  coins. 

On  November  14,  1985.  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  issued  regula- 
tions on  Export  Controls  on  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  (50  Fed.  Reg. 
47363.  Nov.  18.  1985).  These  regula- 
tions implemented  the  computer 
export  prohibition  in  Section  Kb)  and 
the  prohibition  against  licensing  ex- 
ports to  nuclear  production  and  utili- 
zation facilities  in  Section  1(c)  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12532. 

The  policies  and  actions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  continue  to 
pose  an  unusual  and  extraordinary 
threat  to  the  foreign  policy  and  econo- 
my of  the  United  States.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  powers  at  my  dis- 
posal to  apply  the  measures  contained 
in  Executive  Order  12532  as  long  as 
these  measures  are  appropriate,  and 
will  continue  to  report  periodically  to 
the  Congress  on  significant  develop- 
ments pursuant  to  50  n.S.C.  1703(c). 

Ronald  Rkagan. 

Thx  Whits  House.  March  17, 1986. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ALASKA'S 
NATURAL  RESOURCES— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT—PM  122 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1986,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  17, 
1986,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 


from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  1011  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  (P.L.  96-^87;  16 
U.S.C.  3151).  I  transmit  herewith  the 
fourth  annual  report  on  Alaska's  min- 
eral resources. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
Thb  Whtte  House,  March  17,  1986. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mi.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
BfENT 

ERsouxD  jonrr  hdolutions  signed 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1986.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  18, 
1986,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

S  J.  Res.  205.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  21.  1986.  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day":  and 

S.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  year  of  1987  as  the  "National  Year  of 
Thanksgiving". 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1986,  the  en- 
rolled joint  resolutions  were  signed  on 
March  18.  1986,  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:50  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bUls,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  3242.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
SUtes  Post  Office  Building  in  Moorestown. 
New  Jersey,  as  the  "Edwin  B.  Porsythe  Post 
Office  BuUdlng";  and 

H.R.  3331.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
SUtes  Post  Office  BuUdlng  located  at  2120 


South  Ervay  in  Dallas,  Texas,  m  the  "Juanl- 
U  Craft  Post  Office  of  South  Dallas". 

At  4:36  pan.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Bir.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerits, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3128)  to  make  changes  in  spend- 
ing and  revenue  provisions  for  pur- 
poses of  deficit  reduction  and  program 
improvement,  consistent  with  the 
budget  process. 

At  5:43  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  (jroetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
annoimced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  534)  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes;  it  asks  a  fur- 
ther conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Whittkn,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Wat- 
kins.  Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Sioth  of  Iowa. 
Kirs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Myers  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Skeen  as 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 
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MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  3242.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
SUtes  Post  Office  Building  in  Moorestown. 
New  Jersey,  as  the  "Edwin  B.  Porsythe  Post 
Office  Building";  to  the  Committee  on  CSov- 
emmental  Affairs. 

H.R.  3331.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
SUtes  Post  Office  Building  located  at  2120 
South  Ervay  in  Dallas,  Texas,  as  the  "Juani- 
U  C:raft  Post  Office  of  South  Dallas";  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 


MEASURE  PLACJED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the 
second  time  and  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar 

H.R.  4239.  An  act  to  authorize  United 
SUtes  contributions  to  the  International 
Fund  esUbllshed  pursuant  to  the  November 
15,  1985  agreement  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  March  18,  1986,  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
Joint  resolutions: 


8  J.  Res.  305.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  21,  1986,  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day":  and 

SJ.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  year  of  1987  as  the  "National  Year  of 
Thanksgiving". 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICA'nONS 


UMI 


The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2705.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  certi- 
fication of  the  necessity  for  an  apportion- 
ment of  appropriations  for  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcastlnr.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

EC-2706.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  that  the  JTIDS  DTDMA  pro- 
gram has  exceeded  unit  cost  baselines  by 
more  than  25  percent:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2707.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtlon.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Pipeline 
Safety  Testing /Inspection  Methods  Study": 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  TransporUtlon. 

EC-2708.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  biomass  energy  and  al- 
cohol fuels  program  for  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EJC-2709.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed 
contract  with  El  Dorado  Irrigation  District, 
CA;  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-2710.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  VA's 
Freedom  of  Information  report  for  1988;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2711.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  USIA.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Agency's  1985  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2712.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
tU  audit  report  for  fiscal  year  1985;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3713.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Feder- 
al efforts  encouraging  communication,  coop- 
eration, and  coordination  among  agencies 
and  organizations  working  to  combat  child 
abuse  in  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  iJibor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3714.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  1984  annual 
report  on  the  NHSC  and  the  NH8C8P;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. _^ 
EC-2715.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  report  on  DOD  procurement  from 
■m^n  and  other  business  ftnnc  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Bustness. 

BC-3716.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 


V/ 


ministration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  conform  plot  allowance 
eligibility  to  burial  allowance  eligibllitr.  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-2717.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  decision  to 
convert  the  dining  faculties  at  Ft.  Bennlng, 
OA,  to  performance  under  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3718.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  reduce  from  10  to  2  days 
the  time  within  which  persons  acquiring 
more  than  5  percent  of  a  company's  shares 
must  make  a  schedule  13D  filing:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2719.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  transmitting  a  package  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  bring  Oovemment 
spending  under  control  while  maintaining 
responsibility  to  act  in  the  public  Interest; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  TransporUtlon. 

EC-2720.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  two  refunds  of  excess 
oil  and  gas  royalty  payments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2721.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  23  refunds  of  excess 
oil  and  gas  royalty  payments:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2722.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  AID,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Annual  Report  on  Progress  in 
Conserving  Biological  Diversity  in  Develop- 
ing Countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-2723.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  D.C.  Act  6-139;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-2724.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council,  transmitting, 
purstiant  to  law,  D.C.  Act  6-140;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-2735.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  D.C.  Act  6-142;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-2726.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council,  transmitting, 
purstiant  to  law.  D.C.  Act  6-141;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovenunental  Affairs. 

EC-27a7.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtlon.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  competi- 
tion advocacy  activities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-3728.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Information  Re- 
sources Management.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  revised  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2739.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Commis- 
sion's 1984  annual  report;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-a780.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  D.C.  Retirement 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  summary  plan  description  of  a 
retirement  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Af  f  aln. 


XX>3781.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  the  Taos  Pueblo 
judgment  funds;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3782.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  Freedom  of  In- 
formation activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  Indicated: 

POM-603.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  Sute  of  South 
Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

RisoLtmoH 
"Whereas,  ending  the  starvation  In  Africa 
requires  thirty  million  tons  a  year  of  cereal 
and  animal  and  vegeUble  protein  foods 
from  ouUlde  the  continent  for  three  years: 
and 

"Whereas,  worldwide  food  supplies  per 
caplU  are  shrinking  dangerously  and 
annual  world  grain  production  has  declined 
from  eighteen  bushels  per  caplU  to  fifteen 
bushels  per  caplU  when  every  person  needs 
the  equivalent  of  twenty-four  bushels  per 
person  per  year  for  a  healthy  diet.  Including 
animal  protein:  and 

"Whereas,  the  agricultural  output  poten- 
tial of  the  developing  sector  nations  Is  being 
destroyed  through  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  system:  and 

"Whereas,  a  small  number  of  world  food 
cartels  and  private  family  trusu  have  con- 
solidated monopoly  control  over  interna- 
tional food,  trade,  and  shipping  facilities. 
domestic  food  processing,  and  farm  supply 
companies,  and  this  poses  a  threat  to  na- 
tional and  western  security  because  agree- 
menU  have  been  made  to  guarantee  Soviet 
food  stocks  resulting  In  food  scardUes  In 
the  west;  and 

"Whereas,  the  potential  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  the  globe  Is  enormous  If  emer- 
gency measures  are  Implemented  Immedi- 
ately and  provision  Is  begun  for  applying  a 
wave  of  advanced  technologies  to  developing 
Urgescale  Infrastructure  projecu  such  as 
dams,  irrigation  systems,  poru  and  to  pro- 
viding cheap,  plentiful  power.  NOW, 
THEREFORE, 

••Be  it  ntolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
ativet,  the  Senate  concurring: 

"That  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  South  Carolina  hereby  memorialise 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

"1.  To  ensure  emergency  food  production 
orders  to  guarantee  resumed  livestock  devel- 
opment and  spring  planting.  Including  gov- 
emment-to-goverrunent  food  commodity 
trade  commitmenU  to  guarantee  cost-of- 
production  parity  prices  to  farmers  in  all 
trading  partner  nations. 

2.  To  Institute  Investigations  and  anti- 
trust proceedings  against  the  food,  shipping, 
and  chemical  cartel  companies  starting  with 
conflict-of-interest  hearings  on  the  role  of 
foraier  cartel  executives  who  occupy  posi- 
tions within  the  United  SUtes  Department 
of  Agrictilture; 

"8.  To  conduct  a  national  grain  and  food 
inventory  to  produce  an  accurate  public 
record  of  national  food  stocks  and  total 
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western  food  supplies,  and  to  set  production 
objectives  like  the  World  War  11  mobiliza- 
tion: and 

"4.  To  provide  emergency  food  to  Africa 
and  all  other  points  of  need  and  to  supply 
the  logistics  and  Infrastructural  assistance 
needed  to  allow  the  most  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Congressional  Delegation." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
financial  assistance  for  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  99-262). 


JMI 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  B£r.  GOLDWATER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, I  report  favorably  the  attached 
listing  of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  February  3,  February 
17.  February  24.  March  3.  March  6, 
and  March  10.  1986,  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 

MARCH  18,  1»8S 

*1.  In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  6  pro- 
motions to  the  permanent  grade  of  major 
general  (list  begins  with  John  J.  Dailey). 
(Ref.  No.  884) 

••2.  In  the  Army  National  Guard  there 
are  84  promotions  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
Army  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Ulon  C.  Argo).  (Ref.  No.  885) 

••3.  In  the  Navy  Reserve  there  are  5  per- 
manent appointments  to  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps  (list 
begins  with  Stuart  W.  Bracken).  (Ref.  No. 
880) 

•4.  In  the  Navy  Reserve  there  are  10  per- 
manent promotions  to  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral (list  begins  with  Richard  Kezmeth 
Maughlln).  (Ref.  No.  899) 

••5.  In  the  Air  Force  there  is  1  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  major  (Orr  Y.  Potebnya.  Jr.) 
(Ref.  No.  900) 

**6.  In  the  Air  Force  there  is  1  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  captain  (Kenneth  G. 
Sandberg).  (Ref.  No.  901) 


••7.  In  the  Army  there  are  78  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  James  I.  Moody).  (Ref.  No.  914) 

"8.  In  the  Army  there  are  10  permanent 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Philip  J.  B.  Stanley). 
(Ref.  No.  915) 

**9.  In  the  Marine  Corps  there  is  1  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  colonel  (Charles  F. 
Bolden,  Jr.)  (Ref.  No.  916) 

•10.  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Wetzel,  U.8.  Army, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list:  and  MaJ. 
Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell  to  be  lieutenant  gener- 
al. (Ref.  No.  931) 

••11.  In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  15  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Robert  C.  Lim,  Jr.) 
(Ref.  No.  932) 

••12.  In  the  Navy  there  is  1  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  captain  (Michael  J.  Smith). 
(Ref.  No.  933) 

••13.  In  the  Navy  there  are  216  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins 
with  John  Rexis  Aguilar).  (Ref.  No.  934) 

••14.  In  the  Navy  there  are  447  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins 
with  Charles  Erwln  Aaker).  (Ref.  No.  935) 

••15.  In  the  Navy  there  are  1.040  appoint- 
ments to  permanent  ensign  (list  begins  with 
Robert  Gilbert  AcosU).  (Ref.  No.  936) 

••16.  In  the  Army  there  are  75  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Robert  Allen).  (Ref. 
No.  937) 

••17.  In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  there 
are  206  transfers  into  the  Marine  Corps  to 
the  grade  of  major  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Andrew  S.  Dudley.  Jr.)  (Ref.  No.  938) 

•18.  Lt.  Gen.  Willard  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list;  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Dave  R.  Palmer.  U.S.  Army,  to  be 
lieutenant  general.  (Ref.  No.  944) 

•19.  In  the  Navy  there  are  2  promotions  to 
the  permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral  (list 
begins  with  Daniel  Wayne  McKinnon,  Jr.) 
(Ref.  No.  945) 

•20.  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  S.  Bishop,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  to  be  major  general. 
(Ref.  No.  946) 

•21.  Col.  MitcheU  J.  Waters,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  to  be  brigadier  general.  (Ref. 
No.  947) 

••22.  In  the  Navy  there  is  1  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  captain  on  the  retired  list 
(Commander  Edward  White  Rawlins).  (Ref. 
No.  948) 

Total,  2.216. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  imanlmous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  2198.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  full  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  in  benefits  payable 
under  certain  Federal  programs  shall  be 
made  for  1987:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Nuwn)  (by  request): 
S.  2199.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Armed  Forces 
for  procurement,  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  for  working  capital  funds, 
to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
STArroRO.  Mr.  Chatke.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 


MoTiriHAii,  Mr.  Baucub,  Mr.  Laumi- 
BIRO,  and  Mr.  Lxaht): 
S.  2200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oean  Air  Act 
to  better  protect  against  Interstate  trans- 
port of  pollutants,  to  control  existing  and 
new  sources   of   acid   deposition,   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.   2201.   A  bill   to   amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  to  provide  for  increased 
State  participation  in  selection  of  sites  for 
characterization,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By    Ut.    LEAHY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
DoLK.    Mr.    MATStmAGA,    Mr.    Dam- 

FORTH.    Mr.    KKNIfEDT,    Mr.    QUATLI. 

Ml.  NuNH,  Mr.  C^RAPKK.  Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.    Cramston.    Mi.    Kxrrt,    Mr. 

Chiles,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Lsvih.  Mr. 

PXLL,  Mr.  Bdroick.  and  Mr.  Rieglx): 

S.  2202.  A  blU  to  award  a  special  gold 

medal  to  the  family  of  Harry  Chapin:  to  the 

Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 

MrrcHKLL.  Mr.  Chaite.  Mr.  Durer- 

berger.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Baocxts,  Mr. 

MoTitiHAN.    Mr.    Lactenberg.    Mr. 

Kemmedt.  Bfr.  Leaht,  Mr.  Pell,  and 

Mr.  Dodo): 
S.  2203.  A  biU  to  establish  a  program  to 
reduce  acid  deposition  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  2204.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  to  permit  the  use  of  park  en- 
trance, admission,  and  recreation  use  fees 
for  the  operation  of  the  National  Park 
System,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Borer): 
S.  2205.  A  bill  to  eliminate  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  natural  gas  smd  petrole- 
um, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Gramm.  Mr.  Stmms.  Mr.  McClure, 

Mr.  Borer,  and  Mr.  Hecht): 
S.  2206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  windfall 
profit  tax  on  crude  oil;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Laxalt.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 

Specter,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mrs.  Hawkins, 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Bursick.  Mr.  Zor- 

iNSKT,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hetlin.  Mr. 

Kerry,       Mr.       BoscHwrrz,       Mr. 

McClure,  Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 

Wilson,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 

Matsunaca.    Mr.    McConnxll,    Mr. 

DeConcini,    Mr.    Lautenberg.    Mr. 

BoRXN.  and  Mr.  East): 
S.J.  Res.  297.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  20.  1986,  as  "Oime  Vic- 
tims Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   QUAYLE  (for   himself.   Mr. 

Hatch.      Mr.      Durenberger,      Mr. 

Grassley.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Do- 

MENici.  Mr.  Thxtrmono,  Mr.  Ribqlk. 

Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.    SmoN.    Mr.    Ooldwater.    Mr. 

Chilis.  Mr.  Irodtx.  Mr.  Kzrnxdt, 

Mr.    NuNN.    Mr.    Boscrwitz.    Mr. 

KiRRT.  Mr.  Dodd.  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston): 


SJ.  Res.  298.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  October  S,  1986,  through 
October  11.  1986.  as  "Mental  Illness  Aware- 
ness Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary- 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Dole.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 

Armstrong.    Mr.    Boschwitz.    Mr. 

Dantorth.  Mr.  ExoH,  Mr.  Gorton, 

Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatch, 

Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mrs. 

Kassebaum,    Mr.    Lactenberg,    Mr. 

METZENBA0M.     Mr.     MOYNIHAN,     Mr. 

QuAYLE,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr.  Bihga- 

MAN): 

8.  Res.  367.  A  resolution  commending  Ste- 
phen E.  Bell  for  his  service  to  the  country 
and  the  Senate;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  OCmE: 

S.  Res.  368.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  Federal  funding  to 
States  for  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1987  be  restored  to 
at  least  the  level  approved  in  the  1986 
budget  resolution,  except  for  reductions  re- 
quired in  such  programs  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  Con.  Res.  118.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  endorse  the  findings  of 
the  special  envoys  that  acid  rain  is  a  serious 
environmental  problem  and  that  compre- 
hensive legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
reduce  acidic  air  emissions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  2198.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
full  cost-of-living  adjustment  in  bene- 
fits payable  under  certain  Federal  pro- 
grams shall  be  made  for  1987;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 

COST-Or-LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  CERTAIN 
FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  POR  19S7 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which  will 
mitigate  the  severe  financial  losses  In- 
curred by  military,  civilian,  and  other 
Federal  retirees. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  under  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  legislation 
special  efforts  were  made  to  protect 
benefits  for  Social  Sectirlty  recipients 
and  veterans.  Cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments (COLA'S]  were  protected  from 
budget  cuts  and  Individuals  receiving 
benefits  under  these  programs  were 
recently  provided  with  COLA's. 

However,  a  significant  group  of  retir- 
ees are  not  protected.  COLA's  for  mili- 
tary, postal,  civilian,  and  other  Federal 
retirees  are  subject  to  reduction  or 
elimination. 


These  retirees  have  already  felt  the 
effects  of  deficit  reduction.  COLA's 
which  were  scheduled  for  January 
1986  have  been  eliminated.  Individuals 
covered  under  these  programs — most 
of  whom  are  senior  citizens— were 
among  the  first  to  experience  the 
painful  but  necessary  reality  of  deficit 
reduction. 

I  had  hoped  that  Congress  would  be 
able  to  enact  legislation  meeting  defi- 
cit reduction  requirements  while  main- 
taining the  1986  COLA  for  all  retirees. 
Regrettably,  this  did  not  occur. 

The  Congress  has  required  military 
retirees.  Federal  retirees.  Postal  Serv- 
ice retirees,  and  others  to  go  without 
the  1986  COLA  in  the  name  of  deficit 
reduction.  Now  It  is  likely  that  these 
same  people  will  be  denied  a  1987 
COLA  as  well. 

Such  a  situation  would  be  imaccept- 
able. 

We  must  all  support  efforts  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  These  ef- 
forts, however,  must  be  reasonable  and 
fair. 

Fairness  dictates  that  all  retirees  be 
treated  alike.  Federal  retirees  should 
not  be  required  to  carry  the  full 
burden  of  deficit  reduction.  Moreover. 
Federal  retirees  already  yielded  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  1986  and 
should  not  be  required  to  surrender 
their  1987  COLA's,  as  well. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  ensure  that  military,  civil- 
ian, postal,  and  other  retirees  are 
treated  more  fairly  In  the  days  ahead. 
This  measure  would  provide  these  re- 
tirees with  1987  COLA'S  equal  to  the 
COLA  provided  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Program.  If  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents receive  a  COLA  in  1987,  other  re- 
tirees—also senior  citizens  on  fixed  In- 
comes—must be  provided  with  the 
same  Income  protection.  Equity  de- 
mands this. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  to  ensure  fair  treat- 
ment for  all  retirees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revretentativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congrets  auembled,  That,  for 
purposes  of  thU  Act.  the  term  "cost-of-living 
adjustment"  means  any  increase  or  change 
in  the  amount  of  a  benefit  or  in  standards 
relating  to  such  benefit  under  any  provision 
of  Federal  law  which  requires  such  increase 
or  change  as  a  result  of  any  change  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (or  any  component 
thereof)  or  any  other  index  which  measures 
cosU.  prices,  or  wages. 

Sic.  2.  BenefiU  which  are  payable  in  cal- 
endar year  1987  under  programs  lUted  In 
section  257(1)(A)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  198S 
(Public  Law  99-177;  99  SUt.  1092),  including 
any  cost-of-living  adjustment  in  such  bene- 
fits, shall  not  be  subject  to  modification, 
suspension,  or  reduction  in  such  calendar 
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year  pursuant  to  a  Presidential  order  iWMd 
under  such  Act. 


By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.   Nuim)  (by   re- 
quest): 
6.  2199.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  pr(x;urement,  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, for  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  for  working  capital  funds,  to  pre- 
scribe persotmel  strengths   for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Armed  Services. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DCPENSB  AUTRORUATIOR  ACT 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
by  request,  for  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  NtnrNl,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bin  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Armed  Forces 
for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  and  for  work- 
ing capital  fimds,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  trsuismlttal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing Its  purpose  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro  Immediately  following  the  list- 
ing of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2199 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  otterrMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1987". 

TITLE  I-PRCXrUREMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  Of  APPROPRIATIONS,  ARMT 

8sc.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  weapons,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  ammunition 
and  for  other  procurement  for  the  Anny  •• 
follows: 

For  aircraft,  $3,264,700,000. 

For  missiles,  12,488,200,000. 

For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles. 
14.452.600.000. 

For  ammunition,  12.264.000.000. 

For  other  procurement,  16.169.000,000. 

AtnMORUATIOR  OP  APPROPRUTIONS,  HAVT  AMD 
MARINE  CORPS 

Sac.  103.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1087  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  weapons  (Including 
missiles  and  torpedoes),  shipbuilding  and 
conversion,  and  other  procurement  for  the 
Navy  as  follows: 

For  aircraft,  111,804,300,000. 

For  weapons  (including  miuUes  and  torpe- 
does), 16.096,400.000. 

For  shipbuilding  and  conversion, 
•11,046.200.000. 

For  other  procurement,  18,688.800.000. 

(b)  Funds  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Marine  Corps  (including  mis- 
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sUes.  tracked  combat  vehicles,   and  other 
weapons)  In  the  amount  of  $1,565,000,000. 

ATrrHOKIZATIOR  OF  APPROPKIATIOIfS,  AIR  FORCX 

Sk.  103.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  and  missiles  and  for 
other  procurement  for  the  Air  Force  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  aircraft.  $19.ir7.40O,00O. 

For  mlBsUes,  M.982.400.000. 

For  other  procurement.  $10,900,300,000. 

AnHOUZATION  Or  APPROPRIATIONS,  DKPXNSZ 
AGXNCIKS 

Sr.  104.  Funds  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Defense  A^ncies  in  the  amount  of 
tl.488,400.000. 

AUTHORIZATIOII  OP  APPROPRIATIONS  POR 
CHnaCAI,  DOCLITARIZATIOH 

Sk.  105.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
purposes  of  the  destruction  of  lethal  chemi- 
cal weapons  in  accordance  with  section  1412 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1988.  in  the  amount  of 
$120,100,000. 

CKRTAIM  AUTHORITT  PROVISKD  TRK  SBCRKTART 
OP  DKPKIfSX  »  COlflTECTIOH  WITH  TRX  HATO 
AIRBORirS  WARNING  AND  CONTROL  SYSTKM 
(AWACS)  PROGRAM 

Sk.  106.  Effective  on  October  1.  1986.  sec- 
tion 103(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1982  (PubUc  Law  97-86: 
9S  Stat.  1100)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1986"  both  places  It  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1987". 
TITLE  II-RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

AXTTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sk.  201.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $5,550,300,000. 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps).  $10,586,800,000. 

For  the  Air  Force.  $17,275,400,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $8,517,400,000. 
of  which  $141,800,000  is  authorized  for  the 
activities  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Test  and  Evaluation  and  of  which 
$11,300,000  is  authorized  for  the  Director. 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1987,  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
subsection  (a)  such  Eimounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  imbudgeted  amounts  for  salary, 
pay.  retirement,  and  other  employee  bene- 
fits authorized  by  law  for  civilian  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  whose  com- 
pensation is  provided  by  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a). 

AirrHORIZATTON  OP  APPROPRIATIONS  POR 
PORZIGN  CURRXNCT  PURCHASES 

Sk.  302.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  in  the 
amount  of  $3,500,000  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  currencies  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  pay  expenses  incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

TITLE  III-OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

AtrrBORBATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sac.  301.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
the  uae  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  other  activities  and  agencies  of 


the  Department  of  Defense  for  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $21,341,870,000. 

For  the  Navy.  $25,688,500,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps.  $1,864,100,000. 

For  the  Air  Force.  $21,214,500,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $8,573,700,000. 

For  the  Army  Reserve.  $793,100,000. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve,  $975,900,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
$65,300,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  $975,600,000. 

For  the  Army  National  Guard, 
$1,786,900,000. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard. 
$1,932,700,000. 

For  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice.  $930,000. 

For  the  Defense  Claims.  $155,600,000. 

For  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 
$3,400,000. 

For  Environmental  Restoration,  Defense. 
$385,900,000. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1987.  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
subsection  (a),  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary— 

(1)  for  unbudgeted  increases  in  fuel  costs: 

(2)  for  unbudgeted  Increases  as  the  result 
of  inflation  in  the  cost  of  activities  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a):  and 

(3)  for  unbudgeted  amounts  for  salary, 
pay.  retirement,  and  other  employee  bene- 
fits authorized  by  law  for  civilian  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  whose  com- 
pensation is  provided  for  by  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a). 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS  POR 
WORKING  CAPITAI.  FUNDS 

Sk.  302.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  other  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  providing 
capital  for  working-capital  funds,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army  Stock  Fund,  $296,700,000. 

For  the  Navy  Stock  Fund.  $478,500,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Stock  Fund. 
$45,900,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Stock  Fund. 
$239,400,000. 

For  the  Defense  Stock  Fund,  $136,800,000. 

AtTTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TENTH 
INTKRNATIONAL  PAN  AMERICAN  GAMES 

Sk.  303.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Tenth  International  Pan 
American  Games  in  accordance  with  section 
304  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act.  1986.  in  the  amount  of 
$15,000,000. 

TITLE  rV— ACTIVE  FORCES 

Sk.  401.  The  Armed  Forces  are  author- 
ized strengths  for  active  duty  personnel  as 
of  September  30,  1987,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  780,900. 

(2)  The  Navy,  592,700. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  200.300. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  607.200. 

TITLE  V— RESERVE  FORCES 

AtrrHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTHS  FOR 
SELKTED  RESERVE 

Sk.  501.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1987  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  programmed  to 
attain  end  strengths  of  not  less  than  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  462,800. 


(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  327,600. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  155,700. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  44,400. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  115.200. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  80,600. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  13,000. 

(b)  The  end  strengths  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (a)  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  any 
reserve  component  shall  be  proportionately 
reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  total  authorized  strength 
of  units  organized  to  serve  as  units  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  such  component  which 
are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for  training) 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  (2)  the 
total  number  of  individual  members  not  in 
units  organized  to  serve  as  units  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  such  component  who  are 
on  active  duty  (other  than  for  training  or 
for  unsatisfactory  participation  in  training) 
without  their  consent  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  RE- 
SERVES ON  ACnVS  DUTY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
RESERVES 

Sk.  502.  (a)  Within  the  end  strengths  pre- 
scribed in  section  501,  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized, 
as  of  September  30,  1987.  the  following 
number  of  Reserves  to  be  serving  on  full- 
time  active-duty  or  full-time  duty,  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  National  Guard,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing,  administering,  re- 
cruiting, instructing,  or  training  the  reserve 
components: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  28,721. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  13.657. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  23.197. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  1,782. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  8.356. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  676. 

(b)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  in  the 
national  interest,  the  end  strengths  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  may  lie  increased 
by  a  total  of  not  more  than  the  number 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  total  end  strengths 
prescribed. 

(c)  Upon  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
provided  by  sections  673  or  673b  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code.  Reserves  covered  by 
this  section  may  perform  duty  in  connection 
with  sections  673  or  673b  and  shall  not  be 
counted  against  the  number  of  Reserves  or- 
dered to  active  duty  under  those  sections. 
Appropriations  available  for  the  pay  of  Re- 
serves covered  by  this  section  prior  to  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  provided  by  sec- 
tions 673  or  673b  shall  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  pay  of  Reserves  covered  by  this 
section. 

Sk.  503.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
138(bKI)  of  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "average". 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OP  CERTAIN  PERSONNEL 
AUTHORIZED  TO  BE  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Sk.  504.  (a)  The  Uble  in  section  517(b)  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
appear  as  follows: 
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(b)  The  Uble  In  section  S34(a)  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


(b)  The  amendmenU  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1086. 

TITLE  VI— CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

AXrrHOUZATIOM  OF  END  STRENGTH 

Sk.  601.  The  provisions  of  section 
138<cK2)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 
1987  or  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  that  year. 

TITLE  VII-MIUTARY  TRAINING 
STUDENT  LOADS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  TRAINING  STUDENT  LOADS 

Sk.  701.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1987,  the  com- 
ponenU  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
average  military  training  student  loads  as 
follows: 

(l)The  Army.  76.768. 

(2)  The  Navy,  72,483. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  10,433. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  43,911. 

(6)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes.  18.262. 

(8)  The  Army  Reserve,  16.868. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  3.498. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  3.944. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  3,566. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reseve,  2.127. 
(b)  The  average  military  student  loads  for 

the  Army  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Air  Force  and  the  reserve  components 
authorized  in  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year 
1987  shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the 
manpower  strengths  authorized  In  titles  rv 
and  V  of  this  Act.  Such  adjustment  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Cori>s.  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  re- 
serve components  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  prescribe. 

TITLE  VIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SPKIAL  DEFENSE  ACQUI8ITIOM  FtTRD 

Sk.  801.  Section  138<g)  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,000,000,000  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1.100.000.000". 

REUfBtTRSEMZHTS  UNDER  THE  CIVIUAN  HEALTH 
AND  MEDICAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE  tmiFORMED 
SERVICES 

Sk.  802.  (a)  Section  1079<aK7)  of  tlUe  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "pays  for  at  least  76  percent  of"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "provides  primary 
coverage  for". 

(b)  The  amendmenU  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  as  of  October  1.  1986. 

INDUSTRIAL  FUND  CAPITAUZATION  PROORAM  , 

8k.  808.  Section  2208(J)  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  repealed. 

Oenbxal  Counsel  op  the 

Depaetkert  of  Defense, 
Wathington.  DC.  March  7,  l»»9. 
Hon.  OiOROi  Bush, 
Pruident  of  Uu  Senate. 
WathingUm,  DC. 

Diab  Me.  PiisiosNr  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  legislation.  "To  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
omnent,  test,  and  evaluation,  for  operation 
and  malnt«naooe,  and  for  worklnt  capital 
funds,  to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes." 


In  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1074,  and  section  1406  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986,  we  are  also  submitting  herewith,  u 
separate  legislation,  a  similar  request  for  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  fiscal  yean 
1988  and  1989. 

These  proposals  are  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the 
90th  Congress  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  advises  that  enactment  of 
these  proposals  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 

Title  I  provides  procurement  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Military  Departments  and  for 
the  Defense  Agencies  In  amounU  equal  to 
the  buclget  authority  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  It  con- 
tains a  provision  that  extends  for  fiscal  year 
1987  the  authority  to  waive  cerUln  cosU  in 
connection  with  the  NATO  AWACS  pro- 
gram. 

Title  II  provides  for  the  authorization  of 
each  of  the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  appropriations  for  the  MlUUry 
Departments  and  the  Defense  Agencies  in 
amounts  equal  to  the  budget  authority  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  The  authorization  Includes  a  pro- 
vision that  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  cover  unbudgeted  Increases  as  a 
result  of  pay,  Increases  for  civilian  person- 
nel paid  from  the  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  appropriations.  It  also 
provides  for  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies 
from  the  Treasury  Department  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  programs. 

Title  III  provides  for  authorization  of  the 
operation  and  malnUnance  appropriations 
of  the  Military  DepartmenU  and  the  De- 
fense Agencies  in  amounU  equal  to  the 
budget  authority  Included  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  authoriza- 
tion Includes  a  provision  that  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  funds  that  are  necessary  to 
cover  unbudgeted  Increases  in  fuel  costs, 
unbudgeted  civilian  pay  increases,  and  un- 
budgeted Inflation  In  the  cost  of  activities 
covered  by  Title  III.  Title  III  also  includes 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  capital  for  working- 
capital  funds  of  the  Military  DepartmenU 
and  the  Defense  Agencies  in  amounU  equal 
to  the  budget  authority  included  In  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1087.  It 
also  contains  a  provision  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  providing  assistance 
to  the  10th  International  Pan  American 
Games  In  accordance  with  section  804  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986. 

Title  rV  prescribes  the  end  strengths  for 
active  duty  personnel  In  each  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  as  required  by  section 
188(c)(1)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  In 
the  numbers  provided  for  by  the  budget  au- 
thority and  appropriations  requested  for 
these  componenU  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Title  V  provides  for  end  strengths  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  In  the  numbers  provid- 
ed for  by  the  budget  authority  and  appro- 
priations requested  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  Title  V  also  prescribes  the  end 
strengths  for  reserve  component  members 
of  full-time  active  duty  or  full-time  National 
Guard  duty  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing the  reserve  forces  and  provides  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  certain  enlisted 
and  commissioned  personnel  who  may  be 
serving  on  active  duty  In  support  of  the  re- 
serve components.  Finally,  Title  V  ameiuls 


section  lS8(bKl)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  by  deleting  the  reference  to  authori- 
zation of  the  average  strength  of  the  Select- 
ed Reserve  In  accordance  with  the  Depart- 
ment's request  for  authorisation  of  Selected 
Reserve  strength  on  the  basis  of  an  end 
strength. 

Title  VI  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
section  188(cK2)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  pertaining  to  the  authorization  of  a 
civilian  personnel  end  strength  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1987. 

Title  VII  provides  for  the  average  military 
training  student  loads  as  required  by  section 
188(dKl)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  In 
the  numbers  provided  for  this  purpose  In 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Title  VII  constsU  of  three  general  provi- 
sions. Section  801  increase*  the  size  of  the 
Special  Defense  Acquisition  Fund  by 
$100,000,000,  Section  803  amends  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1079(aK7)  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  which  codified  the  recurring 
annual  provision  formerly  In  the  Appropria- 
tion Act  pertaining  to  medical  care  under 
the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPU8).  The 
amendment,  which  would  become  effective 
as  of  October  1.  1985.  deletes  the  provision 
relating  to  reimbursemenU  when  a  person 
was  covered  by  an  Insurance  plan  that  pro- 
vided at  leut  75  per  cent  coverage  for  the 
care  received  and  substitutes  a  provision  re> 
ferring  to  an  Insurance  plan  providing  pri- 
mary coverage  for  the  person's  medical  care. 
This  will  make  the  codified  provision  Identi- 
cal to  the  recurring  provision  which  was 
amended  In  the  Appropriation  Act  subse- 
quent to  the  codification  of  section 
1079(aK7).  Section  808  repeals  section 
2308(J)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  relat* 
Ing  to  the  Industrial  Fund  Asset  Capltallaa- 
tlon  Program. 
Sincerely, 

H.  Lawukcb  OAxasn  III.* 


By  Mr.  BENT8EN: 
8.  2201.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  to  provide  for  in- 
creaaed  SUte  participation  in  lelection 
of  altea  for  characterisation,  and  for 
other  purpoMs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

nuclear  waste  STATE  PAITICtPATIOM  ACT 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
make  two  important  and  needed 
changes  in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  under  which  our  Nation  will 
select,  construct,  and  operate  high* 
level  nuclear  waste  repositories. 

In  1982.  with  the  passage  of  this  act. 
the  Senate  recognized  lu  responsibil* 
ity  to  provide  a  legislative  framework 
for  development  of  repositories  to 
accept  high  level  nuclear  wastes  and 
hold  them  safely  for  10.000  years. 

This  is  clearly  a  national  priority 
with  wide  support.  Most  of  thli  waste 
is  in  the  form  of  spent  fuel  rods  that 
have  been  stored  for  nearly  SO  yean  at 
powerplants  across  the  country,  and  It 
is  apparent  that  as  the  amount  of  this 
waste  grows,  the  need  for  safe,  pro- 
tected repositories  increases. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
project,  and  because  with  it  this 
Nation  is  confronted  with  new  engl- 
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neerlng  problems  of  immense  scope,  a 
great  number  of  safeguards  were  writ- 
ten into  the  process.  And  because  of 
the  nature  of  these  projects  and  the 
potential  ramifications.  Congress  ap- 
proved a  provision  under  which  any 
State  may  veto  such  a  designation 
within  its  borders.  A  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  could  over- 
ride that  veto. 

In  including  this  provision,  the  act 
specifically  recognizes  the  authority  of 
a  State  to  play  a  critical  role  in  the  de- 
cision making  process.  However,  under 
current  law  this  State  veto  could  be 
used  only  after  characterization  by 
DOE  and  designation  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Since  1982,  and  particularly  during 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee hearings  in  Texas  and  in  Wash- 
ington this  year,  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that  options  regarding  the  timing 
of  such  a  State  veto  must  be  changed 
to  avoid  serious  harm  to  the  process 
and  to  affected  localities. 

Characterization  is  a  detailed  inves- 
tigation of  a  site  that  will  take  several 
years  and,  according  to  DOE  esti- 
mates, will  cost  up  to  $1  billion.  To  the 
people  who  live  in  the  area  under  in- 
vestigation, the  process  could  be  devas- 
tating. Once  an  area  Is  under  investi- 
gation as  a  possible  site,  it  is  highly 


likely  that  land  values  wlU  decline 
pending  a  final  decision.  Deaf  Smith 
County,  TX.  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive agricultural  areas  in  the  world,  is 
one  of  the  sites  under  consideration  at 
this  time.  Land  that  is  currently  used 
to  raise  crops  would  be  purchased  or 
leased  by  DOE  and  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction. There  have  been  real  con- 
cerns expressed  that  grain  purchasers 
may  go  elsewhere  for  fear  their  cus- 
tomers will  no  longer  prefer  foods 
grown  in  the  area. 

During  characterization,  the  DOE 
would  bring  in  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  perform  major  construction, 
including  digging  shafts  and  excavat- 
ing tons  of  salt  in  the  process.  There  is 
a  legitimate  concern  that  the  high 
winds  of  the  Panhandle  may  spread 
salt  over  the  surrounding  farmlands. 

Even  if  a  site  is  not  selected  after 
characterization,  the  damage  could 
continue,  particularly  to  an  area  such 
as  the  Texas  Panhandle.  The  area  and 
its  crops  could  be  tainted  even  by 
being  linked  to  a  study  of  high-level 
wastes.  The  land  could  be  disfigured 
by  DOE'S  activities,  and  there  would 
be  no  continued  DOE  Involvement  or 
personnel  to  maintain  whatever  short 
term  economic  boom  which  might 
have  occurred.  Thus  the  worst  possible 
outcome  for  some  areas,  including  the 


panhandle,  may  be  site  characteriza- 
tion. Yet  only  after  characterization 
could  the  State  attempt  to  veto  the 
project. 

We  have  already  agreed  that  a  State 
should  have  the  option  to  veto.  I  am 
proposing  to  permit  a  State  to  exercise 
its  veto  before  characterization.  The 
timing  of  the  veto  would  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Governor. 

This  does  not  add  any  new  hurdle  to 
the  project,  and  in  fact  it  could  save 
the  Federal  Government  from  charac- 
terization expenses  of  $1  billion.  We 
would,  of  course,  maintain  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  override  any  State 
veto.  This  is  a  more  orderly  method, 
and  it  is  fair  to  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, as  it  is  to  areas  under  con- 
sideration. 

My  second  proposed  change  in  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  involves  the 
legislative  timetable  under  which  the 
DOE  is  mandated  to  do  its  studies  and 
planning,  and  to  get  down  to  the  busi- 
ness of  storing  radioactive  waste. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  a 
table  outlining  major  mandated  due 
dates  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as 
this  table  clearly  shows,  the  DOE  has 
consistently  fallen  behind,  or  is  pro- 
jected to  miss,  a  large  number  of  im- 
portant dates  under  the  act.  In  fact,  to 
this  point,  DOE  has  thus  far  missed 
every  single  significant  deadline  and 
continues  to  announce  further  delays. 

I  am  not  overly  critical  of  this  be- 
cause the  subject  matter  demands 
great  caution.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  are 
breaking  new  groimd  in  locating  these 
repositories,  and  we  cannot  take 
chances.  However,  these  latest  projec- 
tions, covering  the  time  period  be- 
tween this  year  and  1998,  indicate  that 
DOE  plans  to  compress  the  intermedi- 
ate steps  in  order  to  meet  the  1998 
deadline. 

The  last  thing  we  should  do  at  this 
point  is  to  cut  comers  on  licensing, 
characterization,  and  construction  to 
meet  an  arbitrary  deadline.  The  key  to 
the  success  of  a  project  of  this  magni- 


tude is  the  credibility  of  DOE,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  DOE 
would  risk  its  credibility  by  appearing 
to  nish  ahead  at  the  most  crucial 
point.  There  is  simply  no  way  to 
regain  that  lost  time  without  further 
eroding  public  confidence  in  DOE's 
ability  to  make  informed,  objective  de- 
cisions. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  that  DOE 
be  given  10  additional  years  from  the 
current  1998  deadline  to  begin  receiv- 
ing spent  fuel.  Stretching  out  these 
deadlines  would  permit  more  and 
better  consideration  at  each  stage  of 
this  important  process,  and  more  time 
for  corrections  and  reevaluations. 

The  elimination  of  this  compressed 
schedule  is  crucial  in  assuring  the 
public  that  all  possible  real  or  per- 
ceived problems  in  the  repository  proc- 
ess have  been  worked  out.  Without  the 
acceptance  and  support  of  the  public, 
and  without  a  clear  demonstration  of 


a  safe,  proper  location  and  an  unques- 
tioned process,  by  DOE,  I  am  doubtful 
that  our  storage  plans  for  the  future 
can  be  successful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  bill  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2201 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  asterr^led.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear  Waste 
SUte  Participation  Act  of  19M". 

8k.  2.  (aXl)  Section  112(bHlKA)  of  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  la  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma: 

(B)  Inserting  after  "with"  a  comma  and 
the  phrase  "and.  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (I),  notification  of,":  and 

(C)  striking  "he"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'the  Secretary". 


UMI 


(3)  Section  113(bXlXB)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  atrlklnc  "1086"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1996". 

(3)  SecUon  lia(bXlKC)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  "1989"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1999". 

(b)  Section  113(bKl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (F)  the 
following  new  subparagraph  and  redesignat- 
ing succeeding  subparagraphs  accordingly: 

"(O)  Each  nomination  of  a  site  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  gener- 
al plan  for  site  characterization  activities  to 
be  conducted  at  such  candidate  site.  Such 
plan  shall  Include— 
"(I)  a  description  of  such  candidate  site; 
"(11)  a  description  of  such  site  character- 
isation activities,  including  the  extent  of 
planned  excavations,  plans  for  any  onslte 
testing  with  radioactive  or  nonradioactive 
material,  plans  for  any  Investigation  activi- 
ties that  may  affect  the  capabUity  of  such 
candidate  site  to  isolate  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel,  and  plans 
to  control  any  adverse,  safety-related  im- 
pacts from  such  site  characterization  activi- 
ties: 

"(ill)  plans  for  the  decontamination  and 
decommissioning  of  such  candidate  site,  and 
for  the  mitigation  of  any  significant  adverse 
environmental  impacts  caused  by  site  char- 
acterization activities  if  It  is  determined  un- 
suitable for  application  for  a  construction 
authorization  for  a  repository; 

"(Iv)  criteria  to  be  used  to  determine  the 
BuiUblllty  of  such  candidate  site  for  the  lo- 
cation of  a  repository,  developed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a):  and 

"(v)  any  other  information  required  by 
the  Conunlsslon.". 

(c)  Section  113(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Rkvikw  or  Ricoiamn>iD  CAifDiSATB 
SiTxs.  (1)  The  President  shall  review  each 
candidate  site  recommendation  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (b).  The  Presi- 
dent, In  the  President's  discretion,  may 
either  approve  or  disapprove  such  candidate 
site,  and  shall  transmit  any  such  decision  to 
the  Secretary  tnd  to  either  the  Governor 
and  legislature  of  the  State  in  which  such 
candidates  site  is  located,  or  the  governing 
body  of  the  affected  Indian  tribe  where 
such  candidate  site  Is  located,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"(3)(A)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1996, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
recommendation  of  three  approved  candi- 
date sites  for  characterisation  selected  from 
the  five  sites  nominated  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (b)(1)(A).  that  the  Presi- 
dent considers  qualified  for  such  character- 
ization activities. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1999.  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
recommendation  of  three  additional  ap- 
proved candidate  sites  for  characterization 
selected  from  the  five  sites  nominated  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (bKlKC) 
(and  not  nominated  under  subsection 
(bXlKA)),  that  the  President  considers 
qualified  for  such  characterization  activi- 
ties. 

"(8)  The  President  may  extend  a  deadline 
described  in  paragraph  (3)  by  not  more  than 
13  months  if,  no  later  than  one  year  prior  to 
the  appropriate  date  specified  in  paragraph 
(3),  the  President— 

"(A)  determines  that  such  extension  Is 
necsiiary:  and 

"(B)  transmits  to  the  Congress  a  report 

setting  forth  the  reasons  for  such  extension. 

"(4)  If  approval  of  any  such  candidate  site 

recommendation  does  not  take  effect  as  a 


result  of  a  disapproval  by  the  Oovemor  or 
legislature  of  a  State  under  section  116  or 
by  the  governing  body  of  an  affected  Indian 
tribe  under  section  118,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  disapproval  of  such  recom- 
mendation, a  recommendation  of  another 
candidate  site  for  characterization.". 

Sk.  3.  Section  113(bKl)  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
subparagraph  (A)  and  redesignating  suc- 
ceeding subparagraphs  accordingly. 

Sec.  4,  Section  115  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  subsection  heading.  Inserting 
"CHAHAcrraizATiOK  OS"  before  "SBUcnoii"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (a),  inserting  after  "For 
purposes  of  this  section,"  the  phrase  "the 
term  resolution  of  repository  characteriza- 
tion approval'  means  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Congress,  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  That  there 
hereby  la  approved  the  characterization  of 

the  site  at for  a  repository. 

with  respect  to  which  a  notice  of  disapprov- 
al   was    submitted    by    on 

',  and"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (b),  by  Inserting  "(I)" 
after  "PrriTions.- "  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  designation  of  a  site  as  suitable 
for  characterization  for  a  repository  shall  be 
effective  at  the  end  of  the  60-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  that  the  President  ap- 
proves such  site  for  characterization  under 
section  112,  ujiless  the  Oovemor  and  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  In  which  such  site  is  locat- 
ed, or  the  governing  body  of  an  Indian  tribe 
on  whose  reservation  such  site  is  located,  as 
the  case  may  be,  has  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  notice  of  disapproval  under  section 
116  or  118.  If  any  such  notice  of  disapproval 
has  been  submitted,  the  approval  of  such 
site  for  characterization  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive except  as  provide  under  subsection  (c), 

"(3)  A  notice  of  disapproval  under  section 
116  or  118  may  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress only  once  with  respect  to  the  designa- 
tion of  any  particular  site.". 

(4)  In  subsection  (c),  by  inserting  "a  candi- 
date site  for  characterization  or"  before  "a 
repository  site  designation"  and  by  Inserting 
"repository  characterization  approval  or" 
before  "repository  siting  approval": 

(5)  in  subsection  (d)  (I),  (3),  and  (6).  by  in- 
serting "characterization  or"  after  "reposi- 
tory" each  place  it  occurs: 

(6)  in  subsection  (d)  (3)  and  (4).  by  insert- 
ing "repository  characterization  or"  before 
"siting  approval"  each  place  It  occurs:  and 

(7)  In  subsection  (e).  by  Inserting  "charac- 
terization or"  after  "repository"  each  place 
It  occurs, 

Ssc.  6.  Section  116  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  by  Inserting  "chaxac- 
TxaiZATioN  OR"  after  "aiPosiTORY": 

(3)  In  subsection  (bH3),  by  inserting  after 
"recommendation  of"  the  phrase  "a  candi- 
date site  for  characterization  for  a  reposi- 
tory or  of",  and  by  inserting  after  "recom- 
mended' the  phrase  "candidate  site  or":  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)(4)(B).  by  inserting 
"Characterization  or"  after  "repository". 

Sbc.  6.  Section  303(a)(5)(B)  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
"1998"  where  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "3008".« 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr,  MATitniAOA,  Mr. 
Dakforth.  Mr,  BtowiDT.  Mr, 
QUATLE,  Mr.  Nuin*.  Mr. 
Charz,  Mr.  DODD,  Mr,  Cram- 


ITOH,  Mr.  KnxT,  Mr.  Chiles. 

Mr,    SiMOii.    Mr.    Liviii,    Mr. 

Fell,  Mr.   Busoiox,   and  Mr. 

RiiOLE): 
8.  2203.  A  blU  to  award  a  special  gold 
medal  to  the  family  of  Harry  Chapln; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Houi- 
ing.  and  Urban  Af fain. 

SriCXAL  OOLB  UDAL  TO  TKI  PAMaT  OP  HARRT 
CHAPIR 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  Preiident.  Harry 
Chapln— close  friend,  singer,  artist, 
and  champion  of  the  world's  hungry— 
tragically  left  us  over  4  yean  ago. 

His  vision  for  a  world  less  hungry 
and  unjust  remains  not  only  In  his 
songs  but  through  the  fruits  of  his 
many  philanthropic  efforts.  He  was 
the  moving  force  behind  the  creation 
of  the  President's  Commission  on 
World  Hunger.  He  founded  the  Pood 
Policy  Center,  created  World  Hunger 
Year  and  established  Food  Monitor 
magazine. 

Harry  Chapln's  determination  and 
commitment  to  get  to  the  root  causes 
of  hunger  is  the  reason  why  many  of 
us— Republicans  and  Democrats— be- 
lieve that  an  appropriate  gold  medal 
be  awarded  to  Harry  Chapln's  family 
in  commemoration  of  his  selfless  cru- 
sade. This  medal,  awarded  posthu- 
mously, would  signal  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  the  struggle  Harry  waged. 

He  knew  the  enormity  of  his  Job.  He 
knew  that  people  all  around  the  world 
would  continue  to  suffer  unless 
hunger  became  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  the  millions  of  us  who  can  make  a 
difference.  He  was  not  deterred  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem. 

There  is  now  an  empty  space  where 
there  was  once  his  endless  energy  and 
contagious  enthusiasm  for  ending 
world  hunger, 

Harry  Chapln  was  an  outstanding 
example  of  what  a  citizen  should  be, 
and  those  of  us  who  worked  closely 
with  him  over  the  yean  still  miss  him 
deeply.  It  is  entirely  appropriate  to 
award  his  family  a  gold  medal  for  his 
work  to  aUevlate  suffering.  The  world 
was  made  better  by  Harry  Chapln.  He 
must  never  be  forgotten. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Chates.  liCr. 
DURZHBEROER,    Mr.    Hart,    Mr. 

Baucus,    Mr.    MoYKiKAif,    Mr. 

Lauteitbero,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr, 

Leahy,    Mr.    Pell,    and    Mr. 

DoDD): 
8.  2203.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  program 
to  reduce  acid  deposition  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works, 
nw  CLiAM  air  act 
Mr.    STAFFORD.    Mr.    President, 
today.  I  and  several  Memben  of  the 
Senate  are  introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish an  acid  rain  control  program.  This 
proposal  marks,  in  my  Judgment,  a 
turning  point  in  the  acid  rain  debate. 
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The  Conunlttee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  reported  an  acid 
rain  control  bill  during  each  of  the 
last  two  Congresses.  Unfortunately, 
both  died  without  being  brought 
before  the  full  Senate. 

But  this  bill  is  different  from  earlier 
versions  In  several  important  respects. 

First,  it  deals  with  a  variety  of  air 
pollutants,  not  Just  one  or  two. 

Second,  it  creates  a  program  for  the 
entire  United  States,  not  Just  a  portion 
of  it. 

Third,  it  deals  not  Just  with  electric 
powerplants.  but  with  cars  and  trucks 
as  well. 

These  are  important  differences,  but 
they  are  not  what  causes  me  to  say 
that  we  have  reached  a  turning  point 
in  acid  rain  controls. 

This  is  a  sweeping  and  ambitious 
proposal;  it  is  also  expensive.  The 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  has 
estimated  a  maximum  cost  of  $6  bil- 
lion annually  for  the  powerplant  por- 
tions of  the  legislation. 

Three  years  ago,  the  introduction  of 
such  a  proposal  would  have  been 
almost  unthinkable.  What  makes 
today  a  turning  point  is  not  only  that 
such  a  bill  can  be  introduced,  but  that 
a  considerable  number  of  Senators 
take  it  seriously. 

More  importantly,  scientists  across 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world  will  say  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
bill  which  should  be  put  before  the 
Congress.  Elngineers  will  say  that  it  is 
the  kind  of  bill  which  can  be  imple- 
mented, not  5  years  from  now  but 
today. 

This  is  a  bill  which  science  tells  us 
should  be  introduced  and  which  tech- 
nology tells  can  be  implemented. 

Additionally,  politlcans  throughout 
the  world  are  finally  beginning  to  be- 
lieve them. 

For  example,  this  bill's  approach  to 
cutting  pollution  from  powerplants  is 
based  on  what  the  West  Germans 
have  adopted.  Its  proposals  for  tough 
controls  for  oxides  of  nitrogen  are 
based  on  what  the  Japanese  have  al- 
ready done.  And  its  suggestion  that 
the  tailpipe  standards  for  our  cars  and 
trucks  should  be  toughened  is  spurred 
in  part  by  decisions  In  Switzerland, 
Austria.  Sweden,  and  Canada  to  final- 
ly impose  mobile  source  controls  in 
their  countries. 

All  of  this  is  happening  because  the 
case  against  air  pollution  generally 
and  acid  rain  in  particular  is  becoming 
clearer  and  clearer  everywhere  in  the 
world.  Lakes  and  forests  are  dying, 
buildings  are  being  destroyed,  and 
human  health  is  at  risk. 

Not  all  of  these  have  necessarily 
happened  in  the  United  States.  But 
Just  a  few  days  ago  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  said  lakes  had  been 
killed  in  New  York  because  of  acid 
rain.  And  in  North  Carolina,  red 
spruce  in  the  mountains  are  dying  and 


there  is  a  clear  correlation  to  air  pollu- 
tion. 

It  is  not  Just  a  smaU  band  of  envi- 
ronmental extremists  who  say  this  is  a 
problem.  Reputable  scientists  virtually 
everywhere  are  telling  us  the  same 
thing,  whether  it's  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Oermany.  Switzerland.  Austria. 
Poland,  or  a  dozen  other  countries. 

The  United  States  took  some  action 
when  it  enacted  the  old  Clean  Air  Act 
in  1970  and  again  in  1977.  But  that  is 
not  enough.  Those  were  good  laws  for 
the  times  and  they  worked.  But 
they're  not  good  enough  now. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a 
letter  confirming  that  in  1984,  after 
years  of  declining,  pollution  levels  of 
both  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen had  increased.  The  increases 
were  about  900,000  tons  and  650,000 
tons  respectively. 

Many  people  are  probably  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  in  less  than  9  months 
up  to  32  areas  of  the  country  will  have 
failed  to  meet  the  deadlines  for 
achieving  ozone  air  pollution  levels 
that  are  safe  to  breathe.  Literally  tens 
of  millions  of  Americans  will  continue 
to  be  exposed  to  air  which  is  a  danger 
to  their  health. 

We  can  be  proud  in  the  United 
States.  Ours  was  the  first  country  to 
recognize  the  danger  which  air  pollu- 
tion posed  and  to  take  aggressive 
action.  But  that  was  17  years  ago. 
Today,  we  are  not  the  first  to  act,  but 
the  last.  Only  one  other  industrialized 
country  in  the  world  has  failed  to 
commit  itself  on  acid  rain.  That  is 
Great  Britain.  Short  of  that,  the 
United  States  is  isolated  in  the  inter- 
national community  on  this  subject. 

I  do  not  believe  this  will  continue. 
The  Congress— not  Just  one  or  two 
committees— will  act  and  in  my  Judg- 
ment act  soon.  It  may  be  too  late  in 
this  legislative  year  to  expect  final  leg- 
islative action  in  1986.  But  I  will  cer- 
tainly shoot  for  that  and,  if  we  fail. 
start  again  early  next  year. 

Let  me  Just  conclude  by  saying  that 
we've  turned  a  comer  in  this  coimtry 
on  the  subject  of  controlling  acid  rain. 
It  is  no  longer  Just  a  question  of 
whether,  but  when  and  how.  My  hope 
is  that  it  wlU  be  this  biU  and  this  year. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  here,  once  again,  to  intro- 
duce acid  rain  control  legislation.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Environment  Committee. 
Senator  STArroRO.  on  the  outlines  of 
this  new  bill.  And  I  am  sure  that  I 
speak  for  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  thanking  him  for  his  con- 
tinuing dedication  and  leadership  in 
this  endeavor.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

This  legislation  outlines  a  very  dif- 
ferent approach  to  solve  the  acid  rain 
problem.  Bills  considered  and  reported 
by  the  Environment  Committee  in  the 
past  have  focused  almost  exclusively 
on  stationary  sources  of  sulphur  diox- 


ide emissions.  This  bill  would  include 
significant  controls  on  mobile  sources, 
as  well,  with  new  standards  for  nitro- 
gen oxide,  hydrobarbon,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, and  particulate  emissions. 

I  believe  that  the  inclusion  of  con- 
trols on  mobile  sources  is  an  Important 
step  forward  in  the  American  debate 
on  acid  rain.  This  past  summer,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  travel  to  several 
areas  in  Scandinavia  and  Western 
Eiirope  where  air  pollution  is  clearly 
damaging  lakes  and  forests.  Today 
there  is  an  environmental  crisis  in  the 
Black  Forest  of  West  Oermany,  a 
crisis  which  is  spreading  to  other  parts 
of  that  nation  and  among  its  neigh- 
bors, it  is  clear  to  the  scientists  and 
government  leaders  of  West  Germany 
that  the  automobile  is  a  big  factor  in 
the  "Waldsterben— forest  death"  that 
has  been  evident  over  the  past  4  or  5 
years  in  that  country. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  signs  of  similar 
damage  to  our  forests.  At  higher  eleva- 
tions in  North  Carolina  and  Vermont 
there  are  some  areas  where  damage 
has  reached  levels  similar  to  that 
which  I  saw  in  Europe.  And  recent  re- 
ports Indicate  that  growth  rates  in  our 
commercial  forests  in  the  Southeast 
have  slowed  dramatically  over  the  past 
20  to  30  years. 

We  have  done  much  more  than  the 
Europeans  to  control  emissions  from 
automobiles.  They  have  no  equivalent 
to  our  Clean  Air  Act  with  its  mobile 
source  standards.  Their  automobile 
fleet  is  not  equipped  with  cataljrtic 
converters  and  still  bums  leaded  gaso- 
line. And  they  have  no  required  fuel 
economy  standards  as  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  So  our  auto  industry 
has  already  been  asked  to  do  much  to 
combat  air  pollution.  And  let  me  say 
that  the  success  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
can  be  experienced.  Air  quality  on  the 
Ehiropean  Continent  was  noticeably 
worse  than  it  is  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Nevertheless,  American  automobiles 
are  still  a  major  source  of  air  pollution 
and  evidence  is  gathering  that  this 
pollution,  particularly  ozone  and  espe- 
cially at  higher  elevations,  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  serious  damage  to  our 
forest  resources.  The  bill  that  Senator 
STArroRO  is  introducing  today  will  cer- 
tainly have  the  effect  of  focusing  the 
legislative  discussions  on  the  role  of 
mobile  sources  In  the  continuing  air 
pollution  problems  of  this,  the  Ameri- 
can continent. 

This  bill  is  different  from  past  acid 
rain  control  bills  in  another  way.  as 
well.  In  past  legislation,  the  committee 
has  adopted  an  explicit  goal  of  reduc- 
ing sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  10  mil- 
lion tons  over  10  years  and  allocated 
those  reductions  among  the  31  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  re- 
ductions ordered  by  the  previous  lecls- 
latlon  would  have  been  accomplished 


by  amending  State  implementation 
plans.  Presumably  the  States  would 
have  ordered  some  electric  utility  pow- 
erplants to  switch  to  low  sulfur  coal, 
to  scrub  their  coal,  or  to  Install  flue 
gas  scrubbers  to  achieve  the  mandated 
reductions. 

Under  the  legislation  Introduced 
today,  the  reductions  would  be 
achieved  by  the  direct  imposition  of 
FMeral  emissions  standards  on  sta- 
tionary sources  of  sulfur  dioxide  and 
nitrogen  oxide  emissions.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  new  approach  to  acid  rain  con- 
trol legislation.  It  wUl  make  the  pro- 
gram a  50-State  program.  And  it  will 
avoid  the  uncertainty  and  time  delays 
that  were  implicit  in  the  translation  of 
a  national  goal  for  emissions  reduc- 
tions through  State  implementation 
plans  and  then  into  specific  cleaui  up 
orders.  There  are  many  advantages  to 
this  direct  approach.^ 

But  making  it  a  direct  Federal  emis- 
sions regulation  covering  the  whole 
Nation  still  does  not  solve  the  problem 
that  has  prevented  the  Senate  from 
dealing  with  acid  rain  in  the  past.  The 
cost  of  the  cleanup  effort  still  falls  dis- 
proportionately on  a  few  States  while 
the  principal  benefits  of  the  program 
would  be  realized  in  other  regions  of 
the  country.  Whether  we  take  the  con- 
trol approach  reflected  in  this  new 
bill,  or  return  to  the  allocated  reduc- 
tions that  have  been  advocated  by 
Senator  Mitchill  in  the  past,  we  will 
still  need  to  address  the  problem  of  al- 
locating the  cost  of  controls  across  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  98th  Congress  I 
introduced  legislation  that  would  pay 
for  an  acid  rain  control  program  by 
imposing  an  emissions  tax  on  station- 
ary sources  and  an  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles to  raise  $40  billion  over  a  10- 
year  period.  These  tax  revenues  would 
have  gone  into  a  trust  fund  to  be  used 
by  EPA  to  purchase  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  reductions  at  industrial  fa- 
cilities where  the  most  reductions 
could  be  achieved  for  the  least  cost.  It 
is  my  intention  to  introduce  that  legis- 
lation again  this  Congress  as  the  Envi- 
ronment Committee  prepares  for  hear- 
ings and  markup  on  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  begin  anew  the 
debate  on  acid  rain  here  in  the  Senate. 
I  wish  to  again  commend  Senator 
STArroRO  for  bringing  us  this  thought- 
ful and  innovative  legislation.  By  Join- 
ing as  cosponsors,  I  and  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  committee  make  clear  our 
contlnulng  commitment  to  find  a 
remedy  for  the  acid  rain  problem 
which  damages  so  many  important  en- 
vironmental resources  in  large  areas  of 

our  Nation.  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  those 
of  us  Introducing  this  bill  today  are 
advocates  of  an  add  rain  control  pro- 
gram. We  have  sponsored  such  legisla- 


tion In  the  past  and  will  continue  to 
press  the  issue. 

Recent  reports  that  the  President 
will  endorse  his  special  envoy's  recom- 
mendation for  action  to  curb  acid  rain 
is  a  welcomed  sign.  It  is  an  acknowl- 
edgement by  the  President  that  the 
acid  rain  problem  is  a  real  problem 
and  a  serious  one.  Unfortunately,  the 
President's  plan  will  do  little  to  solve 
the  problem.  It  Is  little  more  than  a 
plan  for  more  studies.  Acceptance  of 
the  special  envoy's  plan  will  not 
reduce  the  pressure  to  adopt  concrete 
programs  to  curb  the  damage. 

We  know  enough  to  act  and  must  act 
to  reduce  [>ollution  that  causes  acid 
rain.  Since  we  first  developed  acid  rain 
control  legislation  in  1979  and  1980, 
report  after  report  has  proven  the  case 
for  imposition  of  controls. 

A  report  released  early  last  year  con- 
cluded that  four  out  of  five  of  Rhode 
Island's  cleanest  waterways  are  either 
dying  or  being  endangered  by  acid 
rain.  At  least  two  have  acid  levels  high 
enough  to  kill  fish. 

A  report  released  last  week  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  con- 
cluded that  a  'causal  relationship" 
does  link  sulfur  emissions  from  the 
burning  of  fossil  fuels  with  acid  rain 
and  increased  levels  of  acid  in  lakes 
and  stretuns. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
based  on  scientific  evidence  that  has 
been  developed  since  1979.  This  new 
information  tells  us  not  only  that  our 
original  proposals  were  sound  but  that 
we  were  being  too  conservative. 

This  new  bill  is  a  departure  from 
earlier  proposals  in  several  important 
respects. 

First,  this  bill  attempts  to  control  a 
variety  of  air  pollutants  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  In  the  past,  attention  in  both 
the  Congress  and  the  press  has  fo- 
cused on  one  specific  pollutant-sulfur 
dioxide.  But  the  great  research 
progress  we've  made  in  the  past  years 
has  not  only  made  the  case  against 
sulfur  dioxide  more  convincing,  but 
implicated  other  airbome  chemicals  as 
weU.  Therefore,  this  bill  proposes  re- 
ductions not  only  of  sulfur  dioxide, 
but  also  oxides  of  nitrogen,  ozone,  hy- 
drocarbons, and  carbon  monoxide. 

Second,  the  focus  of  this  bill  is  not 
only  on  the  damage  which  acid  rain 
and  other  air  pollution  is  doing  to 
lakes  and  streams,  but  also  on  soils, 
forests,  crops,  building  materials,  and 
human  health.  There  is  little,  if  any. 
doubt  that  all  of  these  are  now  at  risk 
In  the  debate  over  what  is  convention- 
ally referred  to  as  "acid  rain". 

Third,  because  the  biU  attempts  to 
deal  with  more  pollutants  and  more 
damages,  it  also  would  cover  the  entire 
United  SUtes.  not  Just  a  region.  Previ- 
ous bUls  have  suggested  that  control 
efforts  be  limited  to  a  certain  number 
of  States.  But  evidence  now  shows 
that  our  concerns  should  be  continen- 
tal, not  regional. 


Finally,  the  bill  does  not  rely  on  any 
given  technology  or  approach,  nor 
does  it  suggest  that  the  total  pollution 
reductions  should  be  a  set  amoimt. 
Previous  bills  have  suggested  a  reduc- 
tion of  8,  10,  or  even  12  million  tons  of 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  as  a  target. 
This  bill  suggesU  that  instead  of  es- 
tablishing a  specific  number,  the 
Nation  should  commit  itself  to  curbing 
pollution  as  much  as  possible  through 
approaches  which  already  exist.  In 
that  sense,  this  bill  is  a  true  "sUte  of 
the  art"  proposal. 

For  example,  the  pollution  produced 
by  many  American  powerplants  could 
be  cut  in  half  by  either  switching  to 
clean  American  coal  or  installing  de- 
vices already  In  operation  in  countries 
like  Japan.  Similarly,  if  all  cars  sold  in 
the  United  SUtes  were  as  clean  as  26 
percent  of  the  models  now  being  built 
and  sold— built  and  sold  by  United 
States  companies,  I  might  add,  not 
Just  their  Japanese  or  European  com- 
petitors—acid-based and  other  air  pol- 
lution would  drop  dramatically. 

For  7  years,  the  Congress  has  been 
engaged  in  a  debate  called  acid  rain, 
with  the  common  belief  that  the  pol- 
lutants are  new  and  so  are  the  argu- 
ments. In  fact,  both  the  poUutanU  and 
the  debates  are  echoes  from  the  1960's 
and  the  1970's  and  even  earlier. 

What  has  changed  since  then  U  the 
level  of  scientific  certainty.  Acid  rain 
not  only  can  but  has  killed  lakes  and 
streams,  as  well  as  other  damage.  One 
scientific  report  after  another  has 
made  this  so  clear  that  if  the  Congress 
were  a  court  of  law.  the  Jury  could 
have  no  difficulty  returning  a  verdict 
of  guilty. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
more  is  at  stake  here  than  Just  lakes 
and  streams.  The  Congress  thought  16 
years  ago  that  the  stakes  were  the 
trees,  crops,  and  very  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  on  that  basis  we  enacted  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Today  science  has  indi- 
cated that  those  Judgments  of  16  years 
ago  were  not  only  correct,  but  that  the 
Congress  did  not  go  far  enough. 
Much— much  more— is  now  needed, 
and  the  acid  rain  debate  has  made  this 
clear. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  the 
United  States  chiefly  because  of  laws 
enacted  in  the  1970's  to  meet  chal- 
lenges which  arose  In  the  1950's  and 
1960'B.  This  Is  a  new  era  and  it  de- 
mands new  solutions. 
That  U  what  this  bill  suggests: 
All  powerplants  should  be  as  clean 
as  those  few  which  now  utilize  the 
fuels  and  technology  of  1986. 

All  cars  and  trucks  should  be  as 
clean  as  the  few  built  with  the  com- 
puters and  engines  of  1986. 

And  all  citizens  should  be  protected 
from  the  pollution  produced  by  these 
smokestacks  and  exhaust  pipes. 

Mr.  BAUCU8,  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Joining  Senator  STArrou)  in  Intro- 
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duclng  a  new  approach  to  ths  control 
of  acid  rain— a  recognition  of  Western 
acid  rain  and  a  national  approach  to 
the  problem. 

Acidic  deposition  and  ecological  con- 
sequences first  received  widespread  at- 
tention in  Scandinavia  in  the  late 
1960's  and  early  1970's. 

By  the  early-  to  mld-1970's,  scientists 
found  that  precipitation  falling  on 
Eastern  North  America  was  acidic. 

Acid-sensitive  species  such  as  trout 
declined  or  were  eliminated  in  many 
lakes  and  streams  in  the  Adlrondacks 
and  New  England. 

While  there  seemed  to  be  a  correla- 
tion between  areas  experiencing  acid 
precipitation  being  located  downwind 
of  regions  where  anthropogenic  emis- 
sions were  high,  neither  the  mecha- 
nism nor  the  extent  of  the  problem 
was  fully  understood. 

Congress  became  sufficiently  con 
cemed  by  the  late  1970's  to  begin  call- 
ing for  a  reduction  in  emissions  from 
large  sources  of  sulfur  dioxide.  Al- 
though the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  has  reported  legisla- 
tion in  the  past  to  address  this  prob- 
lem. Congress  has  failed  to  act. 

The  approach  in  previous  Congress- 
es was  confined  largely  to  addressing 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide.  The  prob- 
lem was  considered  a  regional  prob- 
lem. Its  solution  was  directed  solely  at 
the  Eastern  United  States. 

While  Congress  has  been  unable  to 
agree  on  a  program  to  reduce  emis- 
sions, research  into  the  problem  has 
continued. 

The  research  demonstrated  that 
action  needs  to  be  taken  now. 

NORTH  AMKRICAN  PROBLEM 

What  was  once  thought  to  be  a  phe- 
nomenon occuring  in  a  limited  areas  of 
the  Eastern  United  States  has  been 
found  to  be  threatening  the  entire 
country.  A  national  and  international 
solution  involving  all  North  America  is 
needed. 

High  elevation  Western  areas  may 
actually  be  more  sensitive  to  acidic 
deposition  than  sites  in  Eastern  North 
America  and  Europe. 

The  larger  fraction  of  precipitation 
falling  as  snow  in  the  mountains  of 
the  West  means  that  high  elevation 
areas  are  at  increased  risk  when  spring 
snow  melt  can  send  acid  shock  to  frag- 
ile alpine  ecosystems. 

Many  of  these  extremely  sensitive 
areas  In  the  West  occur  at  high  eleva- 
tion sites.  These  sites  are  character- 
ized by  short  growing  seasons,  shallow 
soils,  suid  steep  terrain.  These  factors 
combine  to  decrease  the  ability  of  the 
area  to  neutralize  acidic  precipitation. 
Once  acid  rain  deposition  occurs,  rapid 
chemical  changes  could  be  manifest  in 
the  soils  and  sxirface  waters  of  the 
area. 

Compounding  this  problem  is  the 
much  higher  ratio  of  dry  to  wet  add 
deposition  In  the  West.  Thus,  there  is 
increased  risk  of  underestimating  the 


total  stress  being  exerted  on  an  ecosys- 
tem. 

Particularly  vulnerable  areas  are  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Cascades,  and 
the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

In  my  own  State  of  Montana,  large 
areas  of  the  western  part  of  the  State 
are  threatened.  These  areas  include 
two  of  the  "Crown  Jewels"  of  our  Na- 
tional Park  System:  Glacier  and  Yel- 
lowstone National  Parks. 

RKAL  COWCKRM— TRAHSPORTKD  AIR  POLLnTAHTS 

What  was  once  considered  a  problem 
caused  solely  by  uncontrolled  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  dioxide  has  been  found 
to  be  caused  by  a  whole  host  of  air  pol- 
lutants. 

In  the  past,  little  attention  was  given 
to  emissions  of  nitrous  oxides.  After 
all,  nitrogen  is  a  plant  nutrient  and, 
therefore,  was  not  thought  to  be  a  vil- 
lain. 

While  nitrous  oxide  was  briefly  con- 
sidered and  then  set  aside,  other  pol- 
lutants such  as  ozone,  hydrocarbons, 
and  carbon  monoxide  were  not  even 
considered. 

As  we  looked  closer  and  gained  a 
better  understanding  of  the  "dieback" 
of  our  forests  both  here  in  Eastern 
North  America  and  in  Europe,  it 
became  apparent  that  each  of  these 
pollutants  is  important  to  understand 
the  scope  and  severity  of  the  problem. 

The  goal  can  no  longer  be  the 
narrow  objective  of  reducing  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions.  Rather,  the  real  con- 
cern is  transported  air  pollutants.  We 
must  move  toward  reduced  emissions 
of  all  pollutants  Lf  we  are  to  protect 
public  health  and  the  environment  in 
this  country. 

Legislation  being  introduced  today 
will  place  a  useful  life  en  all  S02 
sources.  After  that  date,  all  S02 
sources  must  come  into  compliance 
with  a  new  source  performance  stand- 
ard equivalent.  This  step  is  needed  to 
ensure  that  old  outdated,  high-emit- 
ting facilities  are  replaced. 

Increased  knowledge  points  its 
finger  at  not  Just  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions, but  also  nitrous  oxide  emissions. 
Steps  must  be  taken  to  control  both 
stationary  and  mobile  sources  of  ni- 
trous oxides.  By  January  1,  1995,  best 
retrofit  technology  for  nitrous  oxide 
emission  controls  will  be  required  for 
every  major  stationary  source. 

While  the  immediate  concern  with 
synfuels  development  has  been  laid 
aside  due  to  the  current  world  energy 
situation,  we  cannot  ignore  the  possi- 
bility of  massive  synfuels  development 
in  the  West  later  in  this  century.  This 
legislation  will  clarify  that  mandatory 
nitrous  oxide  and  sulfur  dioxide  new 
source  performance  standards  will  be 
required  for  these  facilities. 

While  motor  vehicles  count  directly 
for  only  one-sixth  of  the  total  acid 
deposition  In  the  Eastern  United 
States,  they  are  responsible  for  sub- 
stantially more  emissions  in  the  West. 
Transportation  accounts  for  approxi- 


mately half  of  all  anthropogenic  NOx 
emissions  In  the  West. 

Vehicular  pollutants  may  also  play 
an  Important  catalytic  and  synergistic 
role  in  acidic  deposition.  Motor  vehi- 
cles cause  or  contribute  in  a  major  way 
to  ozone,  hydrocarbons,  total  nitrogen, 
and  other  transported  air  pollutants. 
It  is  clear  that  increased  control  of 
motor  vehicle  emissions  Is  essential  if 
we  are  going  to  address  the  problem  of 
transported  air  pollution,  both  nation- 
wide and  particularly  in  the  West. 

Legislation  being  introduced  today 
will  not  go  beyond  what  can  be 
achieved  today.  What  it  will  do  Is  re- 
quire that  light  duty  vehicle  standards 
be  equivalent  to  the  1986  average  cer- 
tification level  of  the  25-percent  clean- 
est vehicles.  For  the  1990  model  year, 
light  duty  cars  must  achieve  a  NO, 
standard  of  0.25.  a  hydrocarbon  stand- 
ard of  0.16,  a  carbon  monoxide  stand- 
ard of  1.3,  and  a  particulate  standard 
of  0.18.  For  light  trucks,  a  nitrous 
oxide  standard  of  0.5,  a  hydrocarbon 
standard  of  0.19,  and  a  carbon  monox- 
ide standard  of  3.  Heavy  duty  gasoline 
engines  for  nonagrlcultural  vehicles 
must  meet  a  nitrous  oxide  standard  of 
5.1,  a  hydrocarbon  standard  of  0.48, 
and  a  carbon  monoxide  standard  of 
2.5.  Heavy  duty  dlesel  engines  must 
meet  a  nitrous  oxide  standard  of  5.1,  a 
hydrocart>on  standard  of  0.54,  and  a 
carbon  monoxide  standard  of  1.7.  All 
new  vehicles  must  have  a  warranty  of 
emission  systems  for  10  years  or 
100,000  miles.  By  January  1,  1988,  a 
mandatory  visible  Inspection  system  to 
ensure  against  tampering  and  misfuel- 
Ing  must  be  In  place  in  all  50  States. 
Diesel  fuel  sulfur  content  must  be  the 
same  as  the  content  in  gasoline. 

These  new  air  emission  standards 
will  provide  us  with  the  tools  neces- 
sary to  address  the  problem  of  trans- 
ported air  pollutants. 

But,  these  controls  in  the  United 
States  alone  will  not  be  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  West.  Recently,  a  new  smelter 
has  begun  testing  30  miles  south  of 
Arizona  in  Mexico.  This  smelter, 
known  as  the  Nacozarl  smelter.  Is 
coming  online  with  no  emissions  con- 
trols. It  has  already  begun  test  oper- 
ation. Over  the  next  18  months,  this 
smelter  will  become  the  largest  single 
source  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  In 
North  America.  Its  emissions  can  be 
expected  to  be  felt  from  the  southern 
border  with  Mexico  all  the  way  to  our 
northern  border  with  Canada. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problem  of  trans- 
ported air  pollutants  cannot  be  looked 
at  as  an  Isolated  national  problem.  It 
Is  a  problem  of  international  scope. 
While  addition  of  emission  controls  in 
this  country  can  reduce  the  problem, 
it  can  only  truly  succeed  in  meeting  its 
goal  If  a  North  American  Treaty  Is  in 
place. 

This  legislation  builds  on  legislation 
that  I  Introduced  during  the  first  aes- 


slon  of  this  Congress  calling  on  the 
President  to  negotiate  a  North  Ameri- 
can Treaty  on  Air  Pollution.  This 
treaty  will  ensure  that  future  emis- 
sions emanating  In  Mexico  or  Canada 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  West. 
Similarly,  emissions  emanating  from 
this  country  should  also  not  be  al- 
lowed to  adversely  affect  our  neigh- 
bors. There  is  a  need  for  greater  co- 
ordination, cooperation,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  mechanisms  to  address 
an  international  problem  of  this  scope. 
If  this  approach  is  successful,  it  can  be 
used  as  a  model  for  addressing  what  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  worldwide  prob- 
lem. 

Together,  more  stringent  air  quality 
standards  coupled  with  Increased 
international  cooperation  will  first, 
lead  to  the  protection  of  our  forests 
and  crops;  second,  ensure  that  the  Na- 
tion's natural  environment  will  be 
maintained;  third,  substantisJly  reduce 
air  pollution  causing  deterioration  of 
our  Nation's  buildings,  bridges,  and 
monuments:  and  fourth,  provide  for 
the  protection  of  public  health. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Staitord 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
In  introducing  this  important  acid  rain 
control  legislation.  I  am  also  Joining 
Senator  Mitchell  in  introducing  a 
series  of  amendments  to  S.  283,  which 
he  introduced  last  year,  and  I  cospon- 
sored  with  the  members  of  the  Envi- 
ronment Committee.  The  legislation 
that  we  Introduced  today  differs  sig- 
nificantly from  legislation  previously 
approved  by  the  committee.  It  takes 
account  of  growing  knowledge  about 
the  causes  of  the  acid  rain,  the  pollut- 
ants involved,  and  effective  mitigation 
techniques. 

The  bill  extends  control  require- 
ments to  sources  emitting  not  only 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides,  but  also 
hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide. 
Hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide 
have  been  Implicated  In  the  chemical 
transformation  of  airborne  acidic  pol- 
lutants and  in  the  degradation  of  for- 
ests, crops,  and  manmade  materials.  If 
we  are  to  effectively  halt  the  scourge 
of  acid  rain  In  this  country  and  In 
Canada,  we  must  address  these  pollut- 
ants as  well. 

Our  legislation  also  extends  acid  rain 
controls  to  the  entire  United  States. 
Since  the  Initial  introduction  of  acid 
rain  control  legislation  In  the  Senate, 
evidence  has  grown  of  damage  and  po- 
tential harm  from  acid  rain  In  the 
Western  United  SUtes.  Today,  It 
would  be  Irresponsible  to  craft  legisla- 
tion that  only  addressed  pollution 
sources  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country. 

The  bill  consists  of  three  titles  ad- 
dressing controls  on  stationary 
sources,  mobile  sources,  and  miscella- 
neous requirements.  Including  the  ne- 


gotiation of  a  North  American  Air  Pol- 
lution Treaty. 

Stationary  sources— primarily  pow- 
erplants— would  be  required  to  reduce 
their  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  to  a 
level  equivalent  to  what  new  plants 
are  required  to  meet  by  age  35.  Inter- 
im reductions  are  accomplished  in  a 
three-tiered  fashion,  limiting  operat- 
ing hours  until  plants  meet  a  1.6- 
pound-per-million  Btu.  0.7-pound-per- 
million  Btu,  and  ultimately  a  level 
equivalent  to  that  required  of  new 
plants  by  age  35.  Nitrogen  oxide  con- 
trols on  stationary  sources  are 
achieved  by  requiring  the  Installation 
of  the  best  retrofit  technology  demon- 
strated by  any  member  country  of 
OECD  by  January  1, 1995. 

Additional  control  of  nitrogen 
oxides,  hydrocarbons,  carbon  monox- 
ide, and  particulates  Is  accomplished 
through  the  mobile  source  title  of  this 
legislation.  By  model  year  1990,  pas- 
senger cars  and  light  duty  trucks 
would  be  required  to  meet  standards 
equivalent  to  the  1986  average  certifi- 
cation level  of  the  25-percent  cleanest 
vehicles.  Vehicle  pollution  control  sta- 
tistics show  that  a  very  large  number 
of  today's  vehicles  exceed  the  levels 
required  by  law.  This  bill  strives  to 
adjust  existing  law  to  reflect  what  is 
already  technologically  feasible. 

Mr.  President,  we  introduce  this  leg- 
islation as  a  symbol  of  what  can  and 
should  be  done  to  control  acid  rain.  It 
is  a  bill  requiring  stringent  controls 
and  one  that  will  no  doubt  draw  the 
attention  of  the  regulated  community. 
I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
my  colleagues,  the  environmental  com- 
munity, and  a  broad  spectrum  of  orga- 
nizations and  Industries  to  see  that 
this  legislation  moves  expeditiously 
through  the  committee  and  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  99th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  could  be  no 
more  appropriate  time  to  Introduce 
this  legislation  and  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage about  the  need  for  real  emlMlon 
controls.  This  week,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Canada,  Mr.  Mulroney,  will  be 
meeting  with  President  Reagan  for 
the  second  Shamrock  Summit.  Acid 
rain  Is  sure  to  be  at  the  top  of  their 
agenda. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
sets  forth  a  course  of  action  to  combat 
acid  rain  in  this  country  and  In 
Canada.  If  enacted.  It  wovQd  serve  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  Canadian  Acid 
Rain  Program  put  In  place  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year.  It  also  calls  upon  the 
United  States  to  Join  with  Canada  and 
Mexico  to  negotiate  a  tripartite  agree- 
ment to  reduce  transboundary  air  pol- 
lution. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  President  will  actively  support  an 
effective  control  program  within  our 
own  borders.  It  Is  not  likely  that  he 
will  even  agree  to  negotiate  a  North 
American  Air  Pollution  Treaty.  In- 
stead, the  dangerous  game  of  smoke 


and  mirrors  between  the  leaders  of  our 
two  countries  will  continue. 

At  last  year's  summit,  the  President 
and  Mr.  Mulroney  appointed  envoys  to 
study  acid  rain  and  report  back  early 
this  year  In  preparation  for  the  second 
simimlt.  While  the  findings  of  the 
envoys  report  put  the  administration 
on  the  record  acknowledging  the  se- 
verity of  the  acid  rain  problem,  It  fell 
far  short  of  an  adequate  recommenda- 
tion. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  action  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  We  do  not  need  additional 
research  to  Justify  a  control  program. 
We  know  that  acid  rain  damage  Is  ex- 
tensive and  is  spreading.  We  know 
that  technology  already  exists  in  this 
coimtry  and  in  other  industrialized 
countries  to  reduce  acid  rain.  There  Is 
no  time  left  for  beating  around  the 
bush. 

Canada  has  put  In  place  a  program 
to  cut  Its  pollution  in  half.  Canada  is 
Joined  by  several  European  countries, 
including  Prance  and  West  Germany, 
In  enacting  programs  to  reduce  a  vari- 
ety of  pollutants.  Including  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions  which  would  be  re- 
duced by  50  percent.  The  U.S.S.R.  has 
Joined  the  so-called  30-percent  club— a 
group  of  approximately  two  dosen 
countries  who  have  pledged  to  reduce 
pollution  levels  to  combat  acid  rain— 
and  agreed  in  a  recent  environmental 
summit  with  EPA  Administrator  Lee 
Thomas  to  work  on  solutions  to  the 
acid  rain  problem  plaguing  both  our 
countries. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  important  legislation  on  the  eve 
of  the  second  Shamrock  Summit  and 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  President 
that  much  more  must  be  done  to 
reduce  transboundary  air  pollution. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
8.  2204.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1986,  as  amended,  to  permit  the  use  of 
park  entrance,  admission,  and  recrea- 
tion use  fees  for  the  operation  of  the 
National  Park  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

MAnoif AL  PAWi  lYirm  nniiAKci  rwt  act 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  legislation  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  The  legislation  would 
modify  the  current  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  abUity  of  the  National  Park 
Service  to  charge  entrance  and  use 
fees  at  various  units  of  the  National 
Park  System. 

This  legislation  is  far  better  than 
the  proposals  which  were  under  con- 
sideration by  the  administration  in  the 
past.  I  have  sUted  that  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  reviewing  the  current  llmlta- 
tlons  and  that  I  think  some  increase 
could  probably  be  accommodated.  I  am 
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very  concerned,  however,  with  the  un- 
fettered discretion  which  this  draft 
proposes.  I  do  not  think  that  current 
budget  concerns  should  be  an  excuse 
to  subordinate  proper  management  of 
the  resources  of  the  national  parks  to 
economics.  I  also  want  to  ensure  that 
park  operations  and  maintenance  are 
not  held  hostage  to  either  increased 
visitation  or  a  certain  level  of  fees. 

As  I  stated,  this  legislation  is  a 
marked  improvement  over  previous 
proposals  and  the  Secretary  should  be 
commended  for  those  improvements.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  transmittal  letter,  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analyses  and  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  2204 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffresa  assembled.  That  thJa 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "National 
Park  System  Entrance  Pee  Act  of  198«." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  460/-6a(a)).  is  further  amended  as 
foUowa: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  to  a  comma  and  insert- 
ing thereafter  the  following:  "except  that 
any  unit  which  provides  significant  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  in  an  urban  envi- 
ronment and  to  which  access  is  publicly 
available  at  multiple  locations  may  not  be  so 
designated." 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$10"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$40" 
in  the  first  sentence. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(IK A)"  and  adding  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  For  admission  into  a  specific  desig- 
nated unit  of  the  National  Park  System,  or 
Into  several  specific  units  located  In  a  par- 
ticular geographic  area,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  make  available  an 
annual  admission  permit  for  a  reasonable 
fee.  The  permit  shall  convey  the  privileges 
of,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as,  the  Oolden  Eagle  Pass- 
port, except  that  It  shall  be  valid  only  for 
admission  into  the  specific  unit  or  units  of 
the  National  Park  System  indicated  at  the 
time  of  purchase.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (4)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "without  charge"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  a  fee  of  $10"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence, and  by  striking  out  "other"  in  the 
third  sentence. 

Sbc.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conaervatlon  Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended 
(16  VB.C.  4602-6a),  is  further  amended  as 
(oIlowK 

(1)  SubMction  (e)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  after  the  final  period:  "When 
authorized  by  the  head  of  the  collecting 
agency,  volunteers  may  sell  permits  and  col- 
lect fees  authorized  or  established  pursuant 
to  this  section,  and  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  available  to  the  collecting  agency 
ataall  be  available  to  cover  the  cost  of  any 
■urety  bond  aa  may  be  required  of  any  such 
volunteer  in  performing  such  authorized 
wrvioea  under  this  subsection.". 

(3)  Subaectlon  (f)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(f)  Except"  and  Inaerting  in  lieu  there- 


of "(fKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  except";  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  for  the  period  ending  ten  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph,  80  per 
centum  of  all  receipts  collected  from  fees  or 
permits  for  admission  or  entrance  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  and  80  per  centum  of 
all  fees  collected  under  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  with  respect  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  shall  be  available  until 
expended,  without  further  appropriation, 
for  expenditure  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, for  operation  of  the  National  Park 
System.  During  such  period  20  per  centum 
of  all  such  receipts  and  fees  with  respect  to 
the  National  Park  System  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts." 

Sic.  4.  Section  402  of  the  Act  of  October 
12. 1979  (93  Stat.  664),  is  hereby  repealed. 

SEcnoN-BT-Szcnon  Amaltsis 

Section  1.  Short  title. 

Section  2.  Amends  section  4(a)  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  which  authorizes  entrance  or  admis- 
sion fees  only  to  designated  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  and  at  National  Recrea- 
tion Areas  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  foUows: 

(1)  Exempts  urban  recreation  areas  to 
which  access  is  publicly  available  at  multi- 
ple locations  from  being  designated  as  en- 
trance fee  units. 

(2)  Increases  the  price  of  the  annual  gen- 
eral admission  permit,  the  "Golden  Eagle 
Passport,"  from  $10  to  $40. 

(3)  Provides  for  an  annual  admission 
permit  for  a  specific  park  or  several  specific 
parks  in  a  particular  geographic  area.  This 
annual  permit  would  be  similar  to  the 
Golden  Eagle  Passport,  but  limited  to  the 
specific  park  or  parks  indicated  at  the  time 
of  purchase. 

(4)  Provides  for  a  one-time  $10  charge  for 
the  Golden  Age  Passport,  which  is  now  free 
to  citizens  62  years  and  older. 

Section  3.  Amends  two  additional  subsec- 
tions of  section  4  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  foUows: 

(1)  Amends  subsection  (e)  to  authorize 
volunteers  to  collect  entry  and  user  fees, 
and  authorizes  collecting  agency  to  pay  any 
surety  bond. 

(2)  Makes  available,  without  further  ap- 
propriation. 80  percent  of  all  entrance  and 
user  fees  collected  by  the  National  Park 
Service  for  the  next  10  years  for  expendi- 
ture as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  the 
operation  of  the  National  Park  System. 

The  Secretary  would  have  the  discretion 
to  establish  amounts  that  would  sUy  with 
the  collecting  park  and  the  amounts  that 
would  be  distributed  among  all  areas,  based 
on  need.  The  funds  would  remain  available 
until  expended.  The  remaining  20  percent 
of  all  National  Park  System  fees  collected 
during  the  10-year  period  would  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  Treasury  as  miacellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

Section  4.  Repeals  1970  provision  that 
froze  aU  National  Park  System  entrance 
fees  and  prohibited  the  Secretary  from 
charging  for  transportation  systems  at 
Denall  National  Park.  AK. 


SBcarrAMT  or  thx  Iimuoa. 
Washington,  DC.  March  10,  IMt, 
Hon.  OcoRGi  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

DzAB  Mb.  PRniDzirr  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
bill  "To  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  to 
permit  the  use  of  park  entrance,  admission, 
and  recreation  use  fees  for  the  operation  of 
the  National  Park  System,  and  for  other 
purposes."  Also  enclosed  Is  a  brief  section- 
by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill. 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  Introduced 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  consideration,  and  we  recommend  that  it 
be  enacted. 

The  fee  initiative  proposed  by  this  bill 
represents  one  of  the  highest  priorities  for 
the  National  Park  Service  in  the  FY  1987 
budget.  This  bill  would  provide  a  10-year 
constant  source  of  funds  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  operational  activities  in  the  Nation- 
al Park  System,  including  interpretation, 
maintenance,  research,  and  resource  man- 
agement and  protection.  Given  the  pressing 
need  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  we  pro- 
pose to  use  the  fees  generated  by  the  parks 
themselves  to  increase  the  level  of  funding 
for  park  operations. 

Many  of  the  332,500,000  visitors  to  the 
parks  in  1984  paid  entrance,  campground, 
and  other  t'ser  fees  in  the  belief  that  their 
money  was  going  to  directly  benefit  the  re- 
sources and  services  within  the  park.  Under 
current  law,  however,  entrance  and  user 
fees  generated  by  the  National  Park  Service 
are  deposited  into  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  where  they  are  available  for 
appropriation  by  Congress  for  grants  to 
States  for  park  acquisition  and  development 
and  for  Federal  land  acquisition.  Under  the 
enclosed  bill,  80  percent  of  all  fees  collected 
in  the  parks  would  remain  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  use  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  Thus,  the  park  visitor  would 
know  that  80  cents  of  every  dollar  charged 
for  admission  or  camping  and  similar  serv- 
ices would  directly  benefit  the  resources  of 
the  parks. 

Park  entrance  fees  have  remained  essen- 
tially at  the  same  level  for  14  years.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1985.  more  than  $21  million  was 
collected  by  the  National  Park  Service  In 
entrance  and  user  fees  under  a  system  In 
which  most  entrance  fees,  including  the 
Golden  Eagle  Passport,  had  not  been 
changed  since  1972.  We  believe  that  if  park 
users  can  be  sure  their  money  will  go  direct- 
ly to  the  park  system,  they  will  not  object  to 
reasonable  Increases  in  entrance  fees  or  ex- 
panding the  number  of  parks  at  which  such 
fejs  are  charged.  Accordingly,  the  second 
major  feature  of  the  bill  is  a  repeal  of  the 
1979  statutory  prohibition  on  increasing 
park  entrance  fees  or  establishing  new  fees. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  that,  under 
our  proposal: 

No  entrance  fee  will  be  charged  where 
such  a  fee  is  now  specifically  prohibited  by 
law;  the  draft  bill  contains  no  park-specific 
repealers  on  entrance  fees. 

No  entrance  fee  in  excess  of  $10  per  vehi- 
cle will  be  charged. 

No  entrance  fee  will  be  charged  at  urban 
recreation  areas  where  access  is  publicly 
available  at  multiple  l(x»Ltlons. 

No  change  will  be  made  to  existing  poli- 
cies regarding  free  or  reduced  entrance  fees 
for  bona  fide  educational  groups. 

The  price  of  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport 
will  be  increased  from  $10  to  $40,  and  It  will 
continue  to  be  an  annual  unlimited  vehicu- 
lar admission  permit  to  any  unit  of  the  Na- 


tional Park  System,  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  authorize  a  one-time  charge  of  $10 
for  the  Golden  Age  Passport,  which  Is  now 
free  to  citizens  62  years  of  age  and  older.  It 
would  also  authorize  volunteers  to  collect 
fees  and  sell  permits.  For  people  who  visit 
one  park  regularly,  the  bill  would  authorize 
that  annual  admission  permits  for  specific 
parks  or  several  specific  parka  in  a  geo- 
graphic area  be  offered. 

Under  our  proposal,  we  estimate  that  $52 
million  In  additional  revenues  In  FY  1987 
would  be  generated  from  increased  entrance 
fees.  Combined  with  an  estimated  $22  mil- 
lion from  current  entrance  and  user  fee  col- 
lections, this  would  provide  an  estimated 
total  of  $74  million  In  revenues.  Further, 
80%.  or  $59  million,  would  be  avaUable  for 
enhanced  operations  of  our  national  parks 
and  the  remaining  20%.  or  $15  million, 
would  be  deposited  into  the  general  fund  as 
a  contribution  to  deficit  reduction.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  effect  of  this  proposal  will 
enable  the  National  Park  Service  to  provide 
levels  of  service  that  the  American  people 
want  and  expect  In  their  national  parks 
even  in  this  time  of  fiscal  austerity. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  is 
In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

DoMALO  Paul  Hodkl.* 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Borzh  ): 
S.  2205.  A  bill  to  elimliwte  certain 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Oramm.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  BoREN,  and  Mr. 

S.  2206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the 
windfall  profit  tax  on  crude  oil;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance, 
RXPKAL  or  rvxL  trsx  act  ahd  wuiorAU.  paom 

TAX 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  two  bills  whose  pas- 
sage is  long  overdue:  the  repeal  of 
both  the  Fuel  Use  Act  and  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax. 

Our  national  energy  policies  of  the 
past  decade  have  hurt  more  than 
helped  the  American  consumer  and 
our  domestic  energy  Industry.  The 
American  energy  Industry  has  been 
the  whipping  boy  of  Congress  for  dec- 
ades, mostly,  I  believe,  because  there 
has  been  great  misunderstanding  of 
what  makes  the  Industry  operate. 

For  example,  the  windfall  profit  tax 
has  taken  more  than  $77  billion  from 
the  domestic  energy  industry  since 
1980,  No  other  single  Industry  in  the 
United  States  has  a  windfall  profit 
tax.  This  tax  is  a  tremendous  disincen- 
tive for  domestic  producers,  but  a 
strong  encouragement  for  importers  of 
foreign  oil  on  which  there  is  no  equiv- 
alent tax.  It  has  also  acted  to  ralae 
consumer  oil  prices,  as  well. 

An  equally  punitive  energy  policy  is 
the  Fuel  Use  Act.  Enacted  in  1978  in 
reaction  to  nationwide  feara  of  what 


appeared  to  be  a  natural  gas  shortage, 
the  act  has  done  nothing  more  than 
increase  consumer  energy  costs  and 
discourage  our  domestic  gas  produc- 
tion. 

The  real  irony  is  that  there  has 
never  been  a  shortage  of  natural  gas. 
In  fact,  the  shortage  of  the  1970'8  was 
caused  by  Oovemment  regulations 
which  acted  as  a  severe  disincentive  to 
producers. 

Both  laws  desperately  need  to  be  re- 
pealed. 

Repealing  the  windfall  profit  tax 
today  would  likely  cost  the  Federal 
Oovemment  absolutely  nothing.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Congressional  Research 
Service  analysis,  when  the  price  of  oil 
per  barrel  drops  below  $19.40  for  tier 
one,  $22.60  for  tier  two,  and  $29  for 
tier  three,  the  windfall  profits  tax  is 
no  longer  collected.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  price  of  oil  has  been  below 
these  figures  all  year. 

Repealing  the  windfall  profits  tax 
would,  at  minimum,  send  a  positive 
signal  to  our  domestic  energy  industry 
at  a  time  when  positive  signals  are  few 
and  far  between.  In  the  long  nm, 
repeal  would  help  an  Industry  that 
employs  millions  of  Americans  regain 
lost  ground,  and  put  domestic  produc- 
ers on  even  footing  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

Repealing  the  Fuel  Use  Act  would 
immediately  bolster  a  depressed  natu- 
ral gas  Industry.  We  have  gas  in  Okla- 
homa that  we  can't  sell.  Oas  weUs  by 
the  dozens  are  being  shut  down.  The 
price  of  gas  at  the  wellhead  has 
dropped  substantially  in  the  last 
couple  of  years.  Repealing  the  Fuel 
Use  Act  would  not  only  help  the  indus- 
try but  also  provide  consumers  with 
the  best  energy  buy  In  the  world 
today. 

As  chairman  of  the  Energy  Regula- 
tion Subcommittee,  I  plan  to  hold 
hearings  on  April  10  to  examine  the 
prospects  for  repealing  the  Fuel  Use 
Act.  Repealing  this  act  would  be  a 
strong  first  step  to  regaining  a  sound 
national  energy  policy. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  our  domestic 
energy  industry  needs  every  bit  of 
help  and  encouragement  the  Federal 
Oovemment  can  provide.  And  the 
quickest  way  this  body  could  act  to  aid 
that  Industry  Is  by  repealing  current 
laws  which  are  nothing  but  an  impedi- 
ment for  both  consiuners  and  produc- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  followi: 

8.3306 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$9  of 
RefireuntaHves   of  the    United  States   of 
America  in  Congress  ostenMed, 


■HORT  nTLK  TASLI  OF  COWTBrn 

SwTioii  1.  SaoKT  rmx-Thii  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Fuel  Use  Act  Repeal  BUI  of 
1986". 

Sic.  2.— Tabu  or  CoirmT*.— 

•nTLK  I— RKPFAL  OP  CERTAIN  RE- 
STRICTIONS OP  NATURAL  OAS  AND 
PETROLEUM  USE 

Sec.  101.  Repeal  of  certain  sections  of  the 

Powerplant     and      Industrial 

Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978. 
Sec.  103.  Amendment  of  certain  Mctioni  of 

the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 

Fuel  Dae  Act  of  1»7S. 

TITLE  II-SEPARABIUTT 
Sec.  301.  Separability. 

TITLE    I— REPEAL    OF    CERTAIN    RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  THE  USE  OP  NATU- 
RAL OAS  AND  PETROLEUM 
Sk.  101.  (a)  The  following  sections  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  (42  VS.C.  8301  et  seq.)  are  repealed— 

(1)  sections  103  (aK16),  (aK18),  (aK19), 
and  (aK39)  (43  U.S.C.  8302  (aHl«),  (aKlS). 
(aK19).  and(a)(29)): 

(2)  sections  301  and  303  (43  U.8.C.  8311 
and  8312); 

(3)  section  302  (43  U.S.C.  8843); 

(4)  section  401  (43  U.S.C.  8371): 

(5)  section  402  (42  U.S.C.  8372);  and 

(0)  section  405  (42  U.S.C.  8375). 

(b)  The  table  of  contenU  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  Items  relating  to 
the  sections  repealed  by  lubMCtlon  (a)  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978 
(42  U.S.C.  8301)  Is  amended  by  striking  "and 
major  fuel-burning  Installations"  and  "and 
new"  wherever  these  phrases  appear. 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (43  U.8.C. 
8303)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (aK13KB),  by— 

(A)  striking  clause  (IIKIII); 

(B)  striking  ";  or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(UKII),  and  Inserting  a  period  In  lU  plsoe; 
and 

(C)  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(IIKI); 

(3)  In  subMcUon  (aK18).  iiy  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  Installation"  and  "or 
new"  wherever  these  phrases  appear 

(3)  In  subsection  (aK30).  by  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  Installation"; 

(4)  by  redesignating  subaecttons  (axi7>, 
(aK30),  (a>(31),  (aK33),  (aK3a),  (aK34), 
(aK35),  (a)(3e),  (aK37),  and  (aX38)  aa  sub- 
■ections  (aK16),  (aH17),  (aKl8),  (aK19>, 
(aXSO),  (aK31),  (aK33),  (aX38>.  (aK34),  and 
(aK3B); 

(6)  in  lubsecUon  (b),  by  striking  "or  ina)or 
fuel-burning  Installation"  wherever  this 
phrase  appears; 

(8)  In  subseeUon  (bKlKD),  by  striking  ev- 
erything after  "synthetic  gas  Involved"  and 
Inserting  In  lU  plaoe  a  period;  and 

(7)  by  Btrikini  subsection  (bKS),  and  re- 
deslfnating  •ubaeetloo  (bH4)  aa  subsectloD 
(bXS). 

(c)  Section  104  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.8.C, 
UOI)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  the  Act  ahaU  apply  la 
all  the  States,  Puerto  Rloo.  and  the  territo- 
ries and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
except  Hawaii  and  Alaska.". 

(d)  Section  $08  of  the  Powerplant  and  Izt- 
dustrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (43  VJB.C. 
tut)  is  amended- 
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(1)  by  striking  "or  Installtlon"  and  "or  In- 
stallations" wherever  the  phrases  appear, 

(2)  by  strllUng  "or  302"  wherever  the 
phrase  appears: 

(3)  by  striking  subaectlon  (aX3); 

(4)  by  amending  subaectlon  (bXl)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  prohibit,  by  rule, 
the  use  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  under 
section  301(b)  in  existing  electric  power- 
plants.": 

(5)  to  subsection  <bX3).  by  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  installation":  and 

(6)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)<6)  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  such 
rules  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  ex- 
isting electric  powerplant  with  respect  to 
which  a  comparable  prohibition  was  issued 
by  order.". 

(e)  Section  403  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial  Fuel   Use  Act  of   1978  (42  UAC. 

8373)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXl),  "major  fuel-burn- 
ing installation,  or  other  unit"  and  the 
comma  immediately  preceding  this  phrase 
and  "installation,  or  unit"  and  the  comma 
immediately  preceding  this  phrase: 

(2)  In  subsection  (aX2).  "installation,  or 
other  unit"  and  the  comma  immediately 
preceding  that  phrase,  and  "instaUatioD.  or 
unit"  and  the  comma  immediately  preced- 
ing that  ptvrase: 

(3)  in  subsection  (aX2),  the  last  sentence: 
and 

(4)  subsection  (aX3). 

(f)  Section  404  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel   Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8374)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c),  "new  or"  in  the 
phrase  "applicable  to  any  new  or  existing 
electric  powerplant":  and 

(2)  subsection  (g). 

(g)  Section  701  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8411)  is  amended  by  striking- 

(1)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b). 
"or  installation": 

(2)  subsection  (c): 

(3)  in  the  title  of  subsection  (d).  "akd  Ex- 

OCFTIOIIS": 

(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(dXl),  "or  any  petition  for  any  order  grant- 
ing an  exemption  (or  permit)": 

(5)  in  subsection  (dXlXP).  "or  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  petition": 

(6)  in  subsection  (f),  "or  a  petition  for  an 
exemption  (or  permit)  under  this  Act  (other 
than  under  section  402  or  404),":  and 

<7)  subsection  (g). 

(h)  Section  702  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial  Fuel   Use  Act  of   1978  (42  UAC. 

8412)  is  amended  by  striking- 

(1)  in  the  title  of  subsection  (a),  "oa  Ex- 
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(2)  in  subsection  (a),  "or  granting  an  ex- 
emption (or  permit)": 

(3)  subsection  (b).  and  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (b); 

(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(bXl)  (aa  redesignated),  "or  by  the  denial  of 
a  petition  for  an  order  granting  an  exemp- 
tion (or  permit)  referred  to  In  subsection 
(b),": 

(5)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subaectlon 
(bXl)  (as  redesignated),  "such  rule,  order,  or 
denial  Is  published  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)"  and  inserting  in  its  place  "such  nile,  or 
order  is  published  under  subsection  (a)"; 

(6)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(bX2)  (as  redesignated),  "the  rule,  order,  or 
denial"  and  inserting  In  its  place  "the  rule 
or  order": 

(7)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subaectlon 
(bX3)  (as  redesignated),  "(or  denial  there- 
of)"; and 


(8)  In  subsection  (bXS)  (as  redesignated), 
"any  such  rule,  order,  or  denial"  and  insert- 
ing In  Its  place  "any  such  rule  or  order". 

(I)  Section  711  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8421 )  is  amended  by  striking  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a),  "or  major  fuel-burn- 
ing installation". 

(J)  Section  721  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8431)  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (c) 
and  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subeec- 
Uon  (c). 

(k)  Section  723  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  V&.C. 
8433)  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (b) 
and  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as 
subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(1)  Section  731  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  UJS.C. 
8441)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  "or  major  fuel-burning  installation" 
wherever  the  phrase  appears;  and 

(2)  "title  n  or"  In  subsections  (aXl)  and 
(gX3). 

(m)  Section  745  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8455)  Is  amended  by  striking  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a),  "from  new  and  exist- 
ing electric  powerplants  and  major  fuel- 
burning  Installations"  and  inseriing  in  its 
place  "from  existing  electric  powerplants". 

(n)  Section  761  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8471)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  "any  existing  or  new 
electric  powerplant  or  major  fuel-burning 
installation"  and  inseriing  in  its  place  "any 
existing  electric  powerplant":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  "new  or"  in  the  phrase  "In  the  case  of 
any  new  or  existing  facility";  and 

(B)  "except  to  the  extent  provided  under 
section  212(b)  or  section  312(b)"  and  the 
comma  immediately  preceding  that  phrase. 

TITLE  n— SEPARABILITY 
Sk.  201.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  Its 
application  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is 
held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  act  or  the 
applicability  of  any  other  provision  to  any 
other  person  or  clrcimistance  shall  not  be 
affected. 

S.  2206 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Reprttentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre**  auembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  45  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  windfall  profit  tax  on  do- 
mestic crude  oil)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  repeal  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  periods  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  to  introduce  legislation 
that  has  long  been  needed.  It  is  time 
that  we  repeal  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Fuel  Use  Act. 
Our  proposed  legislation  will  amend 
the  Fuel  Use  Act  to  repeal  end  use  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum. 

The  common  belief  at  the  time  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  was  originally  passed  was 
that  we  as  a  nation  were  running  out 
of  natural  gas.  In  reality  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  developed  a  natural  gas 
surplus.  This  surplus  when  coupled 


with  falling  petroleum  prices,  elimi- 
nates any  potential  impact  on  consum- 
ers from  the  repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use 
Act. 

Currently,  the  act  still  contains  pro- 
hibitions on  the  use  of  natural  gas  by 
new  baseload  powerplants  and  indus- 
trial installations.  Unfortunately,  utili- 
ties and  industrial  users  cannot  make 
rational  business  plans  involving  the 
use  of  natural  gas.  There  are  utility 
power  plants  in  my  home  State  that 
are  forced  to  bum  coal,  brought  in 
from  other  States,  while  they  stand  in 
the  shadows  of  shut-in  gas  wells.  Who 
benefits  from  that  kind  of  regulation? 
The  producers  do  not  benefit  and  con- 
sumers certainly  don't  benefit.  In  fact 
Mr.  President,  residential  consumers 
stand  to  lose  the  most  if  we  fail  to  use 
this  opportunity  to  repeal  the  Fuel 
Use  Act.  Industrial  users  have  a  great- 
er capacity  to  switch  to  other  fuels 
than  do  residential  consumers.  There- 
fore, as  the  price  of  residual  fuel  oil 
falls,  and  becomes  a  cheaper  source  of 
energy  in  relation  to  natural  gas,  in- 
dustrial user  of  natural  gas  will  switch. 
Thus  the  demand  for  natural  gas  de- 
clines and  the  l(x»d  natural  gas  distri- 
bution companies  are  forced  to  raise 
the  rates  for  residential  consumers. 

The  benefit  to  the  public  from  the 
enactment  of  our  biU  will  be  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer,  more  competi- 
tion in  the  industry,  and  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment from  the  use  of  natural 
gas.« 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Laxalt,   Mi.   HEnrz, 
!i£r.  Denton,  Bi4r.  Spccter,  Mr. 
Abdnor.    Mrs.    Hawkins,    Mr. 
Cochran,    Mr.    Bxtroick,    Mr. 
ZORIHSKT,     Mr.     Hatch,     Mr. 
Hkflin,  Mr.  KouiY,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wnz.  Mr.  McCiiniK,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Bfr.  Prtor.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Lkvin,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Matsu- 
haga,     Bfr.     McCoNNELL,     Mr. 
DeConcini,    Mr.    Lautenbero, 
Mr.  BoREN,  and  Mr.  East): 
S.J.  Res.  297.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  April  20,  1986,  as 
"Crime  Victims  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

csmK  vxcniis  wkbc 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  legisla- 
tion which  would  designate  the  week 
of  April  20,  1986,  as  "Crime  Victims 
Week." 

One  of  the  fundamental  obligations 
of  government  is  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  the  criminal  element.  Last  year, 
more  than  35  million  Americans  were 
victims  of  crime,  almost  6  million  of 
them  were  raped,  robbed,  beaten  or 
murdered.  Physical  pain  is  not  the 
only  result  of  crime.  Emotional  pain 
and  financial  hardship  disrupt  the 
lives  of  the  victims  and  place  great 
strains  upon  their  families.  All  too 
often  our  criminal  Justice  system  does 


not  provide  these  victims  with  compas- 
sionate support  and.  may  even  add  to 
their  plight. 

Three  years  ago.  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Victims  of  Crime  pre- 
sented an  agenda  to  correct  these  in- 
justices. Much  progress  is  being  made 
to  help  the  victims  adjust,  but  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  Through  the 
continued  efforts  of  State  and  local 
governments,  private  organizations 
and  concerned  citizens,  the  trauma 
suffered  by  the  iimocent  victims  of 
crime  will  be  eased. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measiu%  and  to  join  in  activities  which 
will  further  the  cause  of  crime  victims. 


By  Mr.  QUATLE  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Dttrenberger. 

Mr.  Orasslet.  Mrs.  Hawkins, 

Mr.  Domknici.  Mr.  Thttrmond. 

Mr.  RiEGLE,  Idr.  Specter,  Mr. 

Abdnor,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Simon, 

Iifr.   Golowater,    Mr.   Chiles, 

Mr.  iNOtTYE,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 

NxTHN.    Mr.    Boschwitz,    Mr. 

Kerry,    Mr.    Dodd,    and    Mr. 

Cranston): 
S  J.  Res.  298.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  October  5,  1986, 
through  October  11,  1986,  as  "Mental 
Illness  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

MKirrAL  ILLNXSS  AWAKOraSS  WISK 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself,  I  am  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  October  5-11,  1986. 
"Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week." 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  to 
focus  public  attention  on  concerns  sur- 
rounding and  advances  in  treating 
mental  illness.  Mental  illness  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  grave  concern  and  consequence 
in  our  society,  though  it  is  commonly 
and  unnecessarily  feared  and  misun- 
derstood. Currently,  31  to  41  million 
Americans  suffer  from  clearly  dlagno- 
sable  mental  disorders  Involving  signif- 
icant disability  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment, attendance  at  school,  or  inde- 
pendent living.  As  many  as  12  million 
children  suffer  from  mental  illness, 
which  impairs  vital  developmental  and 
maturational  processes.  The  elderly 
are  also  particularly  vulnerable  to 
mental  Illness.  More  than  10  million 
Americans  are  disabled  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time  by  schizophrenia,  manic 
depressive  disorder,  and  major  depres- 
sion. It  is  estimated  that  between  30 
and  50  percent  of  the  homeless  suffer 
serious,  chronic  forms  of  mental  ill- 
ness. I>rug.  alcohol,  and  mental  disor- 
ders affect  almost  19  percent  of  Ameri- 
can adults  In  any  6-month  period.  Al- 
though mental-disorder  deaths  are  es- 
timated to  be  33.000,  with  suicide  ac- 
counting for  at  least  29,000,  the  real 
number  is  thought  to  be  at  least  three 
times  higher.  All  told,  mental  illness 
cosU  our  Nation  $106,300  million  an- 


nually in  health  care  expenses  and 
lost  productivity. 

Regrettably,  fear  and  misimder- 
standing  of  mental  Illness  still  pervade 
the  Nation.  Often  the  mentally  ill  are 
portrayed  as  being  morally  weak,  and 
not  suffering  from  a  condition  accept- 
ed as  a  disease.  Those  afflicted,  be- 
cause of  the  dual  nature  of  their  pre- 
dicament, their  illness,  and  their 
shame  often  do  not  seek  help.  Gradu- 
ally, families  of  mentally  ill  citizens 
and  those  persons  themselves  have 
begvin  to  Join  self-help  groups  seeking 
to  combat  the  unfair  stigma  of  the  dis- 
eases, to  support  greater  national  in- 
vestment in  research,  and  to  advocate 
for  an  adequate  continlum  of  care 
from  hospital  to  community. 

Mental  illness  is  an  increasingly  ctir- 
able  disability  with  excellent  prospects 
for  amelioration  and  recovery  when 
properly  recognized  and  treated.  Re- 
covery from  psychiatric  problems  is 
not  only  (>ossible,  but  probable.  About 
two-thirds  of  all  mentally  ill  patients 
show  significant  signs  of  recovery  with 
their  initial  treatment.  Much  of  the 
progress  in  the  treatment  can  be  at- 
tributed to  research  in  recent  decades. 
This  research  has  led  to  a  wide  array 
of  new  and  more  effective  modalities 
of  treatment— pharmacological,  behav- 
ioral, psychosocial— for  some  of  the 
most  incapacitating  forms  of  mental 
illness— including  schizophrenia,  ma- 
jor effective  disorders,  phobias,  and 
panic  disorders. 

Mental  health  treatment  provides  a 
very  effective  cost-containment  tool 
because  treatment  can  result  in  re- 
duced utilization  of  more  costly  medi- 
cal hospital,  medical  and  surgical  serv- 
ices. A  study  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  found  that  utiliza- 
tion of  medical  and  surgical  services 
dropped  anywhere  from  5  to  85  per- 
cent following  psychiatric  care. 

This  Joint  resolution  is  inspired  and 
dedicated  to  such  groups  as  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  [APA] 
whose  members  conduct  research  for 
the  treatment  of  mental  illness  and 
treat  those  suffering  from  the  disease. 
Medical  speciality  societies  like  the 
APA,  which  itself  represents  29.000 
psychiatrists  nationwide,  stand  at  the 
center  of  efforts  to  bring  mental  ill- 
ness under  control.  The  APA  and  its 
membership  believe  that  only  through 
the  imderstandlng  of  the  causes  of 
mental  illness  and  the  knowledge  of 
available  treatment  and  successful 
ctires  will  the  fear  and  misunderstand- 
ing of  this  disease  diminish  with 
people  then  seeking  timely  and  appro- 
priate care. 

Mental  Illness  Is  an  Increasingly 
treaUble  disease;  It  Is  worthy  of  our 
attention  and  concern.  I  urge  support 
and  passage  of  this  important  resolu- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  298  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8  J.  RSS.  398 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of  Rip- 
ruentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  ment*l  Ulneas  ts  a  problem  of 
grave  concern  and  consequence  In  American 
Society,  though  one  widely  but  unneoeawr- 
ily  feared  and  misunderstood: 

Whereas  81  to  41  million  Amertcua  annu-' 
ally  suffer  from  clearly  dlagnoaable  mentai> 
disorders  Involving  significant  disability 
with  respect  to  employment,  attendance  at 
school,  or  Independent  living; 

Whereas  more  than  10  million  Americans 
are  disabled  for  long  periods  of  time  by 
Bchisophrenia.  manic  depressive  disorder 
and  major  depression; 

Whereas  between  30  and  SO  percent  of  the 
homeless  suffer  serious,  chronic  forms  of 
mental  Ulneas: 

Whereas  alcohol,  drug,  and  mental  disor- 
ders affect  almost  19  percent  of  American 
adults  in  any  six -month  period; 

Whereas  mental  Illness  in  at  least  12  mil- 
lion children  Interferes  with  vital  develop- 
ment and  maturational  processes; 

Whereas  mental  disorder-related  deaths 
are  estimated  to  be  33,000,  with  suicide  ac- 
counting for  at  least  29,000,  although  the 
real  number  is  thought  to  be  at  least  8  times 
higher; 

Whereas  our  growing  population  of  the  el- 
derly is  particiilarly  vulnerable  to  mental  ill- 
ness; 

Whereas  mental  disorders  result  in  stac- 
gerlng  costs  to  society,  totalling  an  estimat- 
ed 8106.300.000,000  in  direct  treatment  and 
support  and  indirect  costs  to  society,  includ- 
ing lost  productivity; 

Whereas  mental  illness  Is  increasingly  a 
treatable  disability  with  excellent  prospects 
for  amelioration  and  recovery  when  proper- 
ly recognised: 

Whereas  families  of  mentally  Ul  citisens 
and  those  persons  themselves  have  begun  to 
join  self-help  groups  seeking  to  combat  the 
unfair  stigma  of  the  diseases,  to  support 
greater  national  investment  in  research,  and 
to  advocate  for  an  adequate  contlnulm  of 
care  from  hospital  to  community; 

Whereas  In  recent  years  there  have  been 
unprecedented  major  research  deveopments 
bringing  new  methods  and  technology  to 
the  sophisticated  and  objective  study  of  the 
functioning  of  the  brain  and  lu  linkages  to 
both  normal  and  abnormal  behavior 

Whereas  research  in  recent  decades  has 
led  to  a  wide  array  of  new  and  more  effec- 
tive modalities  of  treatment  (both  somatic 
and  psychosocial)  for  some  of  the  most  inca- 
paciUtlng  forms  of  mental  illness  (Including 
schlsophrenla,  major  affective  disorders, 
phobias,  and  phobic  disorders); 

Whereas  appropriate  treatment  of  mental 
illness  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  cost-ef- 
fective in  terms  of  restored  productivity,  re- 
duced utUlsatlon  of  other  health  servioee, 
and  lessened  social  dependence;  and 

Whereas  recent  and  unparalleled  growth 
in  scientific  knowledge  about  mental  UlneM 
has  generated  the  current  emergence  of  a 
new  threshold  of  opportunity  for  future  re- 
search advances  and  fruitful  application  to 
specific  clinical  problems:  Now.  therefore, 
belt; 

Itesoioed  by  the  Senatt  and  Mouse  of  Rep- 
resentoHves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrtu  auembUd,  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  October  5,  1986.  Is  designed  as 
"Mental  nioeii  Awareness  Week,"  and  the 
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President  Is  authorized  »nd  requested  to 
issue  a  procUmsUon  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Quayle  in  the 
introduction  of  "National  Mental 
Health  Awareness  Week."  I  want  to 
commend  Senator  Quayu:  for  intro- 
ducing this  commemorative  resolution 
which  focuses  public  attention  on  the 
Incidence,  causes,  smd  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill.  Designation  of  this 
week  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
exemplifies  this  commitment  to  con- 
tinue a  partnership  between  States, 
local  communities,  the  private  sector, 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  care 
for  those  who  are  least  able  to  care  for 
themselves— the  mentally  ill. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  which  I 
chair,  held  a  hearing  on  the  "Barriers 
to  Health  Care  for  the  Chronically 
Mentally  Ul."  The  testimony  present- 
ed at  this  hearing  provided  valuable 
insight  into  the  needs  of  the  chron- 
ically mentally  iU. 

For  too  long,  many  of  the  chronical- 
ly mentally  ill  were  inappropriately 
locked  away  in  dismal  institutions;  for- 
gotten, ignored,  and  mistreated.  It  has 
taken  a  long  time  for  a  more  enlight- 
ened attitude  to  envolve  within  our  na- 
tional community.  Today,  we  recog- 
nize that  with  appropriate  care  and 
support,  many  of  our  Nation's  chron- 
ically mentally  ill  can  be  active,  and 
they  can  be  contributing  members  of 
society. 

Historically,  development  of  care  for 
the  chronicaUy  mentally  ill  has  been 
dramatized  by  sharp  contrasts.  In  the 
past  two  centuries,  this  kind  of  care 
has  been  provided  primarily  in  large 
institutions.  Tet  our  country  has  a 
long  history  of  providing  compassion- 
ate care  at  the  local  level.  At  the  start 
of  the  19th  century,  there  was  a  move- 
ment to  provide  care  for  the  chronical- 
ly mentally  ill  in  small  centers  orga- 
nized around  the  family.  At  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  development  of 
psychoanalysis  led  to  the  movement  of 
providing  care  in  small  centers  associ- 
ated with  imiversities.  And  finally,  in 
the  1960'B,  the  advent  of  modem  psy- 
chiatric medications  brought  about  a 
movement  to  deinstitutionalize  the 
chronically  mentally  ill  and  to  care  for 
them  in  community  health  centers. 

With  each  of  these  movements, 
there  initially  followed  some  impres- 
sive cure  rates.  Yet,  in  each  case,  time 
also  brought  with  it  overly  centralized 
decisionmaking  which  slowed  clinical 
progress.  Finally,  in  1981,  Congress  en- 
acted the  alcohol,  drug  abuse  and 
mental  health  services  block  grant 
transferring  outpatient  services  for 
the  mentally  ill  to  the  States.  This  leg- 
islation, which  I  was  pleased  to  spon- 
sor gave  priority  to  treatment  for  the 
chronically  mentally  111.  In  addition. 
the  bill  cut  out  much  of  the  Federal 


regulatory  barbed  wire  which  prevent- 
ed community  mental  health  centers 
from  effectively  treating  the  chron- 
ically mentaUy  ill. 

A  GAO  report  In  1984  discovered 
that  States  were,  in  fact,  becoming 
more  able  to  treat  more  patients  with 
chronic  mental  illness,  further  proving 
that  States  and  localities  are  best  able 
to  identify  and  serve  their  own  needs. 

As  illustration,  I  would  cite  my  own 
home  State  of  Utah,  which  is  aggres- 
sively trying  to  provide  support  for  the 
chronically  mentally  ill.  With  State, 
local,  and  Federal  Government  work- 
ing together.  Utah  has  been  develop- 
ing a  statewide  community  mental 
health  service  delivery  system  avail- 
able to  95  percent  of  those  in  need. 
The  goal  has  been  to  provide  appropri- 
ate care  in  the  least  restrictive  envi- 
ronment, combined  with  the  support 
of  the  family.  This  has  enabled  Utah 
to  provide  compassionate  care  for  the 
chronically  mentally  ill. 

The  Federal  Government  does  have 
a  role  to  play  in  encouraging  State, 
local  community,  and  family  efforts  to 
help  the  chronically  mentally  111.  Thus 
far  the  Federal  Government  has  cen- 
tered around  the  continued  search  for 
methods  to  prevent  and  cure  mental 
illness.  Over  the  last  3  years,  we  have 
spent  over  one-half  billion  dollars  for 
basic  research  on  mental  illness.  From 
1983  to  1985  there  has  been  almost  a 
25-percent  increase  in  this  effort. 

It  is  important  to  highlight  efforts 
throughout  the  country  concerning 
the  partnerships  developed  in  helping 
the  mentally  111.  Recognition  of  these 
efforts  can  be  done  daily,  but  a  week- 
long  commemoration  helps  us  as  a 
Nation  to  confront  the  problems  of 
mental  illness.  I  am  proud  to  join  Sen- 
ator Quayle  in  this  effort  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion entitled  Mental  Health  Awareness 
Week.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  BBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihah,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  558,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  perma- 
nently exclude  educational  assistance 
programs  from  gross  income,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  9S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  OoRTOif,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKKPKLLXR]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  951,  a  biU  to  amend 
the  Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act 
to  provide  that  any  attorney  who  col- 
lects debts  on  behalf  of  a  client  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such 
act. 

s.  io«« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pill,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLis]  and  the  Senator  from 


Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1064,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  the  National 
Diffusion  Network. 

s.  isoo 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1900,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938  by 
providing  for  the  5-year  suspension  of 
exemptions  provided  to  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  principal  convicted  of  espio- 
nage offenses. 

S.  1901 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1901.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act  regarding  the  treatment 
of  certain  Communist  coimtries,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1S14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gortow.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1914,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  of  1980  to  permit  cooperative 
agreements  between  industry  and  lab- 
oratories owned  and  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  191T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolxt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CocHRAif  ]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1917,  a  biU  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
assistance  to  promote  immunization 
and  oral  rehydration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  194S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WncKXR.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut 
[Mr.  DooD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1946,  a  bill  to  designate  the  west 
branch  of  the  Farmington  River  as  a 
study  area  for  inclusion  in  the  Nation- 
al Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  19B0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolet,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1950,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  disallow  deduc- 
tions for  advertising  expenses  for  to- 
bacco products. 

S.  1981 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oarh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  WiLSOif],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Lazalt],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Imouti]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  ?952,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  of  medals  to  com- 
memorate the  Young  Astronaut  Pro- 
gram. 

8.  1989 

At  the  request  of  ISx.  Chaivb,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 


[Mr.  Mothihak],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1959,  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
tax  treatment  of  certain  mortgage  re- 
lated securities,  to  authorize  the  own- 
ership of  certain  mortgage  loans  In 
multiple  class  arrangements,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  1980 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmoitd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mrs.  Hawkins]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1980,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  17,  United  States  Code,  regarding 
the  conveyance  of  audiovisual  work, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3087 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Quayle],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaoa],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2057,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Health  Promotion  and  Disease 
Prevention. 

8.  9063 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2063,  a  bill 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  small 
businesses  seeking  relief  under  the 
antidumping  and  countervailing  duty 
laws. 

8.  30T4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rieole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagleton],  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Bdr. 
DuRKHBERGER]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2074,  a  bill  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority 
for  community  development  block  pro- 
grams. 

s.  a08T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prozmiri,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HOLUNOs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2087,  a  bill  to  amend  part 
B  of  title  XIX  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  specify  the  method  of 
determining  State  allotments. 

8.  3090 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton]  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2090,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  may  not  before  July  1,  1987, 
enforce  its  regulations  relating  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  the  personal  use  of 
vehicles,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 


8.  3108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
2108,  a  bill  to  provide  that  Federal  tax 
reform  legislation  shall  not  take  effect 
before  January  1, 1987. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollinos],  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms] 
were  added  as  a  cosponsors  of  S.  2108, 
supra. 

8.  3118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2116,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  tnake  credit  available 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

8.  3133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2122,  a  bill 
to  continue  the  current  waiver  of  li- 
ability presumption  for  home  health 
agencies  and  skilled  nursing  facilities 
under  the  Medicare  Program  in  order 
to  protect  beneficiary  access  to  home 
health  and  extended  care  services. 

8.  3134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hefun,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Orasslxy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2134,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  to  certain  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice the  same  procedural  and  appeal 
rights  with  respect  to  cerUln  adverse 
personnel  actions  as  are  to  Federal 
employees  under  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

8.  3144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nicklbs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2144,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
credit  assistance  to  certain  borrowers 
of  loans  by  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  and  for  other  purposes. 

a.  8188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2156,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  prohibit  the  ac- 
quisition of  insured  banks  by  certain 
foreign  nationals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[&Ir.  Ford],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  RocKxmxER]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2188,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  ad- 
ditional electric  generation  and  indus- 
trial energy  capacity. 


8Bi*n  iovn  RMOLono*  1 1  s 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  112,  Joint  res-  ^ 
olutlon  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Library  and  Information 
Services  to  be  held  not  later  than 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8XRATI  JOINT  RXSOLUTIOII  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNotrrE],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Ezon]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
134,  Joint  resolution  to  designate  "Na- 
tional Safety  In  the  Workplace  Week." 

8DIATI  JOINT  RttOLUnOH  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Seiiate  Joint  Resolution 
143,  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Black  Revolutionary  War  Patriots 
Foundation  to  establish  a  memorial  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  an  appro- 
priate site  in  Constitution  Gardens. 

8DIATS  JOINT  USOLUTION  IBl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murxowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  151,  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
June  22  through  June  28  in  each  year 
as  "National  Friendship  Week." 

SDIATI  JOINT  KISOLimOH  ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
178,  Joint  resolution  to  "Hemochroma- 
tosis Awareness  Week." 

8IMATI  JOINT  USOLUnON  199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murxowski. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  199, 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  November  198S,  as  "National 
Elks  Veterans  Remembrance  Month." 

8KNATS  JOINT  RSSOLOTIOH  841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
241,  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  on  May  11,  1986,  as 
"National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Aware- 
ness Week." 

8SNATI  JOniT  U8OL0TION  388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  hli 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  256,  Joint  res- 
olution bill  designating  August  12. 
1986.  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Day." 

SBKATI  JOINT  tISOLUTION  394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PrYor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KnsT]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
264.  Joint  resolution  designating  April 
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28,  1986  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day." 

SKNATS  JOUfT  RXSOLUnOR  267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hnifz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGARl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  267,  Joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of 
Btey  26,  1986,  through  June  1,  1986,  as 
"Older  Americans  Melanoma/Skin 
Cancer  Detection  and  Prevention 
Week." 

SKRATX  jonrr  RisoLirnoif  >78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
275,  joint  resolution  designating  May 
11  through  May  17.  1986.  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week." 

SKNATE  Jonrr  rksolutioii  asi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NxTinf,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Aitdrews],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thttrmons]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  281,  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
Blay  11,  1986,  through  May  17.  1986. 
as  "Senior  Center  Week." 

SENATE  JOUfT  RESOLUTIOH  383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan ,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  282.  joint 
resolution  to  express  the  disapproval 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  rescission  of  budget  author- 
ity for  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  282,  supra. 

SSHATX  JOUTT  RXSOLnTIOIf  389 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEcus]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  289,  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate 1988  as  the  "Year  of  New 
Sweden"  and  to  recognize  the  New 
Sweden  '88  American  Committee. 

SKIIATX  JOIlfT  RESOLUTIOH  391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  291,  jo<nt 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  right  to  life. 

SERATX  JOHn  RXSOLUTION  393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[BCr.  Laxalt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  292.  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  right  to  Ufe. 

■EM ATX  JOnrr  USOLimOH  39S 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkhis.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 


Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar] 
were  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  293.  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  month  of  May  1986. 
as  "National  ChUd  Safety  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  398 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  NuwN].  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Denton],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  295,  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  May  11.  1986,  to  June  15, 
1986.  as  "Family  Reunion  Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  115. 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
opposition  of  the  United  States  to  the 
forcible  resettlement  and  systematic 
oppression  of  the  Ethiopian  people. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  EIassebaum].  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  116. 
concurrent  resolution  concerning  the 
ongoing  famine  in  Ethiopia  and  the 
E^thiopian  Government's  resettlement 
policy. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  105,  resolu- 
tion to  designate  March  21,  1986  as 
"Henry  Ossian  Flipper  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  275.  a  resolution 
to  express  the  opposition  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  "one-child" 
family  planning  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  to  encourage  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  abandon  such 
policies. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  342.  a  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
month  of  May.  1986  as  Genetic  Disor- 
der Awareness  Month." 


8.  Con.  Res.  118 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
•nCN  118-RELATING  TO  ACID 
RAIN  LEGISLA'nON 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works: 


Whereas  the  deposition  of  acid  com- 
pounds from  the  atmosphere  is  causing  and 
contributing  to  widespread  long-term  eco- 
system degradation  In  many  parts  of  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  the  principal  source  of  the  add 
compounds  in  the  atmosphere  is  the  com- 
bustion of  fossil  fuels; 

Whereas  current  levels  of  emissions  of  air 
pollutants  from  existing  sources  as  well  as 
Increased  emissions  from  new  sources 
threaten  public  health  and  welfare  and  the 
environment; 

Whereas  the  long-range  transport  of 
sulfur  dioxides  and  nitrogen  oxides  is  a  na- 
tional and  international  problem  and  cannot 
be  addressed  adequately  without  Federal 
intervention; 

Whereas  reduction  of  the  total  atmos- 
pheric loading  of  pollutants  such  as  sulfur 
dioxides  and  nitrogen  oxides  will  mitigate 
the  damage  to  affected  ecosystems  and  en- 
hance protection  of  public  health  and  wel- 
fare and  the  enWronment; 

Whereas  more  effective  control  of  the 
interstate  transport  of  air  pollutants  is 
needed  in  order  to  protect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  downwind  States 
and  the  economic  growth  opportunities  of 
downwind  States; 

Whereas  control  strategies  and  technolo- 
gy for  precursors  to  acid  deposition  exist 
and  are  economically  feasible; 

Whereas  both  current  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  will  be  adversely  affect- 
ed by  delayed  action  and  efforts  to  remedy 
the  problem  should  commence  now;  and 

Whereas  the  joint  report  of  the  special 
envoys  on  acid  rain,  commissioned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  includes  state- 
ments of  findings  which  are  widely  support- 
ed by  the  international  scientific  and  re- 
search community:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives coTicurringJ,  That— 

(1)  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  immediately  endorse  the  findings  of 
the  special  envoys  that  acid  rain  is  a  serious 
environmental  problem  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and 

(2)  the  Congress  should  enact  comprehen- 
sive legislation  which— 

(A)  expands  the  scale  of  research  activi- 
ties designed  to  develop  new  technologies 
for  the  reduction  of  acidic  air  emissions,  and 
which  reduces  the  costs,  and  improves  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  technologies;  and 

(B)  achieves  mandatory  reductions  in 
annual  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxides  and  ni- 
trogen oxides  through  the  establishment 
and  enforcement  of  fixed  emission  reduc- 
tion targets  and  timetables. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  367— COM- 
MENDING STEPHEN  E.  BELL 
FOR  HIS  SERVICE  TO  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Armstrong.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Dan- 
forth.  Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
HoLLiNos,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Kassb- 
BAUM,  Mr.  Kastkn,  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
QuAYLE.  Mr.  Ricgle.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
Simpson.  Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr.  Binoa- 
mah):  submitted  the  following  resolu- 


tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

8.  Res.  367 

Whereas  Stephen  E.  Bell  has  ably  and 
faithfully  served  the  United  States  Senate 
since  1974: 

Whereas  Stephen  E.  Bell  has  executed  his 
duties  as  the  Staff  Director  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  with  the  utmost  in  per- 
severance and  personal  dedication;  and 

Whereas  Stephen  E.  Bell  has  earned  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues  and  this  institu- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Stephen  E.  BeU  is  hereby 
commended  for  his  tireless  and  exemplary 
service  to  his  country  and  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 


AMENDMENTS  SUB&flTTED 


UMI 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  368— RELA- 
TIVE TO  FUNDING  TO  STATES 
FOR    THE     COOPERATIVE    EX- 
TENSION SERVICE 
Mr.  GORE  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
8.  Res.  368 
Whereas  the  President  has  proposed  re- 
ductions of  $188,000,000  In  Federal  funding 
to  States  for  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  that  the  agricul- 
ture must  )>ear  a  part  of  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion burden  Imposed  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985; 

Whereas  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
President  in  Extension  funding  will  adverse- 
ly affect  several  agricultural  activities,  in- 
cluding national  4-H  and  youth  programs 
(of  which  many  projects  are  designed  to 
promote  the  transfer  of  agricultural  skills 
and  techniques  from  one  generation  to  the 
succeeding  generation),  home  economics 
programs,  natural  resources  programs,  and 
community  and  rural  development  pro- 
grams; 

Whereas  the  President  has  proposed  the 
elimination  of  several  agriculture  programs 
that  would  severely  Impact  farm  families 
throughout  the  United  States,  including  the 
expanded  food  and  nutrition  program, 
urban  gardening  program,  pest  management 
program,  farm  safety  program,  pesticide 
impact  program,  financial  management  pro- 
grams, and  renewable  resource  programs; 

Whereas  farmers  are  the  backbone  of  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  and  have  al- 
ready seriously  suffered  as  a  result  of  ad- 
verse economic  conditions  and  misguided 
policies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment; 

Whereas  extension  programs  are  of  enor- 
mous benefit  to  farmers,  their  families,  and 
future  farmers  of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  a  strong  farm  sector  is  of  critical 
importance  to  the  sustained  economic  per- 
formance of  the  United  States:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  Federal  funding  for  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  Programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987  should  be  restored  to  at 
least  the  level  approved  in  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  except  for  reductions  in  such  pro- 
grams required  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1988. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE 


COCHRAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1698 

Mr.  COCHRAN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H,J.  Res.  534) 
making  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

Delete  the  last  paragraph  of  the  House 
amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"It  is  agreed  that  at  least  tl.700.000,000  is 
available  for  the  insured  operating  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Therefore,  the  Secretary  shall  proceed  im- 
mediately to  make  loans  to  farmers  and 
farm  owners. 

"In  addition,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture determines  that  available  funds  for  the 
insured  operating  land  program  of  the 
Fanner  Home  Administration  are  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  President  certifies  that  addition- 
al funds  for  such  programs  are  essential  to 
meet  emergency  credit  needs  of  American 
farmers  and  ranchers,  that  the  Secretary 
should  request  that  the  additional  funding 
previously  appropriated  for  the  insured  op- 
erating loan  program  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  as  provided  for  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Ag- 
riculture, Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  (H.R.  3037).  as  enacted  by  Public 
Law  99-190  on  December  19,  1985.  and  as  re- 
duced pursuant  to  the  requests  order  of 
March  1.  1986  under  Public  Law  99-177.  be 
made  available  by  appropriate  actions  by 
Congress." 


ACID  DEPOSITION  CONTROL 
ACT 


MITCHELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1699 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Staitoss,  Mi.  Chafee,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Moynihan.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Lautsn- 
bero,  and  Mr.  Leahy)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  2U3)  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  better  protect 
against  interstate  transport  of  pollut- 
ants, to  control  existing  and  new 
soui'ces  of  acid  deposition,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  34,  strike  "in  such  region". 

On  page  4,  line  35,  strike  "In  such  region". 

On  page  S,  line  6,  strike  "in  such  region". 

On  page  11,  after  line  14,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sac.  4.  Section  119  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
hereby  repealed,  and  any  primary  nonfer- 
rous  smelter  order  issued  under  such  section 
shall  terminate  as  of  January  1, 1987. 

■Sec.  6.  (a)  SecUon  303(bHlKB)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 


end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  regulations  under  subsection  (a)  appli- 
cable to  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
from  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines  manu- 
factured during  and  after  model  year  1990 
shall  contain  standards  which  provide  that 
such  emissions  may  not  exceed  0.4  grains 
per  vehicle  mile.'. 

"(b)  Section  303(dKl)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
18  amended  by  Inserting  after  occurs'  the 
following:  except  that  with  respect  to  any 
catalytic  converter,  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 307(a)<3).  useful  life  shall  be  a  period  of 
use  of  ten  years  or  of  one  hundred  thousand 
miles,  whichever  first  occurs'. 

"(c)  Section  306(bK2KA)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
clause: 

(HI)  A  certificate  of  conformity  shall  be 
suspended  or  revoked  under  clause  (I)  if  less 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  new  vehicles  or  en- 
gines tested  in  any  sample  or  sampling 
period  conform  with  the  regulations  with 
respect  to  which  the  certificate  of  conformi- 
ty was  issued.'. 

"(d)  After  January  1.  1988,  a  vehicle  emis- 
sion control  inspection  and  malntenanoe 
program  required  by  section  173(b)<llKB) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  or,  In  areas  where 
there  Is  no  such  program  operating,  an  in- 
spection program  required  by  applicable  ve- 
hicle safety  laws  of  a  State,  shall  require 
emission  testing  or  direct  inspection  of  com- 
ponents of  vehicle  emissions  control  systems 
(including  evidence  of  mlsfuellng)  and. 
where  such  components  have  been  rendered 
inoperative,  the  replacement  or  repair  of 
such  components,  for  systems  or  compo- 
nents related  to  the  control  of  emissions  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen. 

"Sic.  6.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  1, 1987. 
the  President  shall  institute  negotiations 
with  Canada  and  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  a  tripartite  agreement— 

"(1)  to  minimise  projected  and  existing 
levels  of  air  pollution: 

"(3)  to  create  an  institutional  framework 
to  control  sources  of  transboundary  air  pol- 
lution: 

"(8)  to  esUbllsh  a  North  American  air 
quality  monitoring  network: 

"(4)  to  encourage  Increased  research  and 
dissemination  of  Information  on  air  pollu- 
tion control  strategies:  and 

"(5)  to  develop  uniform  minimum  levels  of 
protection  for  public  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  imdertake  to 
enter  into  International  agreements  to 
apply  uniform  standards  of  performance  for 
the  control  of  the  emissions  of  air  pollut- 
ants. For  this  purpose  the  President  shall 
negotiate  multilateral  treaties,  conventions, 
resolutions,  or  other  agreements,  and  for- 
mulate, present,  or  support  proposals  at  the 
United  Nations  and  other  appropriate  Inter- 
national forums.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

coKKrrrEE  on  small  susiness 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  H.R.  2787.  a  blU  to 
extend  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion pilot  program  under  section  8  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  on  March  27, 
1986.  The  hearing  will  commence  at 
9:80  a.m,  in  room  428A  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  further  in- 
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formation,  please  call  Erllne  Patrick  of 
the  committee  staff  at  224-5175. 

SUBCOMMITm  OR  KNTRKPRKmiTltSHIP  AlfD 
SraCIAL  PROBUDfS  PACIMG  SMAU.  BtTSimSS 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Entrepreneurship  and  Special  Prob- 
lems Facing  Small  Business  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  March  25,  1986,  on  the  en- 
trepreneurial spirit  in  America.  The 
hearing  will  commence  at  9:30  a.m. 
and  wUl  be  held  in  room  428A  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Skip 
Waddell  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
5175.  or  Steve  Loucks  of  Senator  Kas- 
TEN's  office  at  224-4632. 


UMI 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

coiotrmx  oif  armed  skrvicbs 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  be  authorized 
to   meet   during   the   session   of   the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  18,  1986,  in 
closed  executive  session  in  order  to  act 
on  the  supplemental  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  excess  appropriations. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
stJVCoiaaTTix  or  lOLrrART  corsthuctior 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Construction  of  the 
Committee  on  -\rmed  Services  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  duj-ing  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  18,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2132,  the  fiscal 
year  1987  military  construction  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
suBcoMicrmK  or  sthatbgic  ard  tbkatkb 

RUCUCAH  PORCES 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Strategic 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  March  18,  in  closed  session, 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  Soviet  Strategic 
Force  Developments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBcomtrrrKB  or  public  lards,  rkservkd 

WATER,  ARD  RESOURCE  CORSERVATIOR 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  Reserved 
Water  and  Resource  Conservation  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  March  18,  to  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  memorials  and  monu- 
ments on  Federal  and  District  lands  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Including  cri- 
teria for  approval.  Jurisdiction,  place- 
ment, desiipi.  funding,  and  mainte- 
nance.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


COKMTTTEE  OR  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  diulng  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  March  18,  1986,  in  order 
to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  issue  of 
white-collar  crime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section  5 
of  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  This  report  also  serves  as 
the  scorekeeping  report  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  311  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  as  amended. 
The  report  is  as  follows: 

CORORESSIOHAL  BUDGET  OFPICE, 

Washington,  DC,  March  17,  1986. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domxrici, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmar:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution,  S.  Con.  Res. 
32.  This  report  meets  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  32  and  is  current  through  March  K, 
1986.  The  report  is  submitted  under  Section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  Section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended. 

No  changes  have  occurred  since  my  last 
report. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Rudolph  G.  Ferrer, 

Director. 
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STAR  WARS 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  by  reputable 
scientists  that  the  President's  star 
wars  plan  is  a  fantasy  and  a  delusion 
which  will  not  work  in  practice.  The 
star  wars  system  would  depend  on 
elaborate  computer  software  and  hard- 
ware, which  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  work  reliably  if  put  to  the 
test.  For  this  reason,  opposition  to  star 
wars  is  particularly  strong  among 
knowledgeable  computer  scientists 
who  have  studied  the  requirements  of 
the  star  wars  system. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hofstadter,  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  computer  scien- 
tists In  the  United  States,  recently 
wrote  an  article  in  Newsweek  maga- 
zine about  the  star  wars  fantasy.  Dr. 
Hofstadter  cogently  lays  out  the  rea- 
sons why  star  wars  will  not  work,  and 
why  it  is  only  a  delusion  In  the  minds 
of  the  President  and  his  strategic  plan- 
ners. Dr.  Hofstadter  is  the  author  of 
the  Pulitzer  prize-winning  book, 
"Oodel,    Escher,    Bach:    An    Eternal 


Golden  Braid."  and  the  recent  best- 
selling  book  "Metamagical  Themas".  I 
ask  that  Dr.  Hofstadter's  recent 
column  on  star  wars  be  reprinted  In 
the  Rbcoro,  and  I  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Mar.  3. 19M] 
Dkbams  or  A  Magical  Shield 
(By  Douglas  R.  Hofstadter) 

After  World  War  I,  France  decided  to 
erect  an  inviolable  shield  that  would  fore- 
stall invasion  from  its  bellicose  eastern 
neighbor,  forevermore.  This  line  of  fortifica- 
tions became  Imown  as  the  Maginot  line, 
after  War  Minister  Andre  Maginot.  who  ini- 
tiated its  construction.  Reinforced  with 
thick  concrete  and  underground  rails,  ultra- 
modem  in  concept,  Maginot's  magical  line 
was  sadly  outflanked  when  in  1940  Oerma- 
ny  invaded  Prance  from  Belgium.  The  Magi- 
not line  proved  to  be  a  bubble  that  popped. 

I  have  two  childhood  memories  that 
remind  me  of  this  magically  inviolable 
shield.  The  first  dates  back  to  1953.  when 
schoolchildren  were  routinely  told  to  "duck 
and  cover"  in  case  of  enemy  attack.  I  re- 
member being  terrified,  when  I  went  to  bed, 
that  Russian  bombers  were  going  to  come 
and  kill  us  all  with  atomic  bombs.  But  I  also 
knew  that  my  father's  work  had  something 
to  do  with  atoms  and  atomic  energy  and 
that  maybe  it  could  save  us  all.  I  had  often 
visited  the  Hansen  Labs  on  the  Stanford 
campus  where  my  dad  worked  and  I  had 
seen  the  huge  linear  accelerator  down 
which  electrons  were  shot  at  nearly  the 
speed  of  light.  As  an  eight-year-old  boy  I 
was  thrilled  by  thoughts  of  powerful  parti- 
cles whizzing  down  metallic  tubes,  scatter- 
ing off  of  atomic  nuclei,  and  I  conceived  of 
my  own  use  for  this  accelerator,  as  a  ray 
g\m.  I  had  probably  heard  that  term  some- 
where but  even  if  not,  the  idea  of  tilting  this 
300-foot  monster  on  its  end  so  it  could  fire 
into  the  air  and  l^nock  down  invading  Rus- 
sian bombers  seemed  perfectly  logical  to  me 
one  night  as  I  trembled  with  fear  in  my  bed. 
My  father  was  out  working,  so  I  called  my 
mother  to  ask  her  if  my  scheme  would  work, 
and  I  clearly  remember  her  telling  me  that, 
yes,  it  would,  it  would  Indeed  shield  us  all 
from  the  Russian  bombers,  and  that  I  could 
go  to  sleep. 

Waterbome  fortress:  I  also  remember  my 
reactions  some  time  later  to  an  article  I  read 
In  Science  Digest;  It  described  the  world's 
largest  warship,  the  aircraft  carrier  Forres- 
tal.  A  waterbome  fortress  that  sounded  as  if 
it  could  forestall  any  kind  of  Invasion  by 
anyone,  the  Porrestal.  I  thought,  would  pro- 
vide an  inviolable  shield  that  no  one  could 
pierce,  forevermore.  When  it  finally  was 
commissioned  in  October  1955,  it  wasn't 
hailed  as  the  triumph  I  had  expected,  but 
by  then,  perhaps,  I  had  caught  on  that  no 
such  magic  moment  was  going  to  come. 

Still,  such  hopes  persist  and  often  are 
reborn,  even  in  the  minds  of  adults.  It  ap- 
pears that  today  we  are  collectively  dream- 
ing such  a  dream— about  a  much  bigger  Por- 
restal, a  much  bigger  ray  giin.  namely  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
which  is  also  known  as  Star  Wars. 

The  dream  Quality  of  this  defense  strate- 
gy first  hit  me  when  I  read  about  a  TV  com- 
mercial in  support  of  SDI.  The  commercial 
shows  a  crayon  drawing  of  a  house,  trees 
and  a  family  of  stick  figures  with  a  domed 
shield  above  them.  Suddenly  a  wave  of  in- 
coming missiles  appears,  but  miraculously 
they  bounce  off  the  "bubble"  and  are  de- 
stroyed. The  shield  then  turns  into  a  beauti- 
ful rainbow  and  the  stick  figures  start  to 


smile.  A  little  girl's  voice  is  heard  saying,  "I 
asked  my  daddy  what  this  Star  Wars  stuff  is 
all  about.  He  said  that  right  now  we  can't 
protect  ourselves  from  nuclear  weapons  and 
that's  why  the  President  wants  to  build  a 
peace  shield.  It  would  stop  mlaailet  In  outer 
space  so  they  couldn't  hit  our  house.  Then 
nobody  could  win  a  war  ,  .  .  and  if  nobody 
could  win  a  war,  there's  no  reason  to  start 
one.  My  daddy's  smart." 

Talk  about  fairy  tales!  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  our  best  scientists  believe  SDI  to  be 
a  complete  delusion.  There  are  so  many  fan- 
tastically unlikely  things  one  must  believe, 
that  SDI  seems  about  as  silly  as  my  childish 
dream  of  perfect  protection.  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly know  what  the  other  side  has  devised 
in  order  to  penetrate  our  invincible  shield. 
We  cannot  know  what  devices  will  be  sent, 
from  where,  how  they  will  be  disguised  or 
how  our  own  shield  might  be  vulnerable. 
Our  side,  by  the  way,  is  already  hard  at 
work  on  ways  to  destroy  and  penetrate  an 
enemy  "peace  shield,"  suggesting,  perhaps, 
that  our  strategists  don't  believe  their  own 
claim  that  peace  shields  will  be  invulnera- 
ble. If  the  enemy's  peace  shield  is  penetra- 
ble, why  should  ours  not  be? 

Technological  spiral:  Some  scientists 
working  on  SDI  are  even  more  circumspect. 
A  Defense  Department  panel  of  computer 
experts  recently  recommended  a  reversal  In 
the  Pentagon's  pattern  "to  acquire  the 
weapons  first,"  since  the  complex  software 
needed  to  make  the  system  work  Is  "the 
paramount  strategic  defense  problem."  The 
fact  is  that  the  JDI  effort  consists  of  an 
almost  unimaginable  tangle  of  mutually 
Interdependent  projects.  Under  circum- 
stances that  no  one  can  come  close  to  antici- 
pating, all  of  them  must  work  perfectly  to- 
gether, without  any  way  to  test  them  realis- 
tically—and the  decision  to  risk  the  fate  of 
the  entire  human  race  will  have  to  be  made 
in  seconds  by  computers  with  no  common 
sense  whatsoever. 

When  one  tallies  up  the  "pro"  versus  the 
"con"  voices  in  the  scientific  community, 
one  finds  that  the  skeptics  include  practical- 
ly all  the  major  scientific  figures  of  our  day. 
In  articles  both  technical  and  popular,  they 
have  demonstrated  that  the  arms  race  is  a 
technological  spiral  without  end  and  that 
Star  Wars  is  a  mythical  quest— and  worrc,  a 
dangerous  delusion. 

Such  views  should  not  surprise  anyone 
willing  to  look  at  the  Immense  number  of 
unpredlctables  and  intangibles  in  our  world. 
Sadly,  reality  is  not  like  a  child's  dream. 
And  an  updated  version  of  Maginot's  de- 
fense—"a  Maginot  bubble"  floating  above 
our  country— is  simply  a  line  that  a  fright- 
ened public,  yeamlng  for  magic,  is  wUllng  to 
swallow  whole.« 


INDUCTION  OP  8ANPORD 

GREENBERO  AS  A  FELLOW  OF 
BRANDEI8  UNIVERSITY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1986,  in  the  Dlrksen  Senate 
Auditorium,  a  good  friend  of  many  of 
us,  Sanford  D.  Oreenberg,  became  a 
fellow  of  Brandeis  University. 

It  was  a  distinct  privilege  to  share  in 
hosting  this  extraordinary  celebration 
to  honor  Louis  Brandeis  and  Sandy 
Greenberg.  We  were  Joined  by  cohosta 
Representatives  Jack  Kkhp  and  Stc- 
PHKR  SoLARZ  in  a  formal  academic 
ceremony  at  which  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  deliv- 


ered an  inspiring  address  on  Juftloe 
Louis  Brandeis'  legacy  to  the  country. 
We  were  also  graced  with  the  unique 
musical  talent  of  Art  Garfunkel  of 
Simon  and  Garfunkel,  accompanied  by 
composer  Jimmy  Webb.  The  outstand- 
ing performance  of  "Bridge  Over 
Troubled  Water"  and  "Old  Prtenda" 
was  particularly  moving  because  of  the 
deep  friendship  between  Mr.  Oreen- 
berg and  Mr.  Garfunkel.  who  were  col- 
lege roommates. 

Brandeis  University  President, 
Evelyn  Handler,  in  formally  hooding 
Sandy,  noted  that  as  a  Brandeis  fellow 
he  Joins  a  group  of  distinguished  lead- 
ers ranging  from  scholars  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith  and  Oacar  Handlin  to 
leaders  in  public  service,  including 
Senator  MrrzxirBAuii  and  Representa- 
tive SoLARZ,  Ambassodor  Maxwell 
Rabb,  former  Senator  Abraham  Ribi- 
coff  and  Judge  Simon  Rifklnd,  enter- 
tainment executives  Norman  Lear  and 
Samuel  Goldw3rn,  and  industrialists 
Harry  Helmsley,  Alfred  Taubman,  and 
Henry  Crown. 

Sandy  Oreenberg,  who  was  bom  in 
Buffalo,  NY,  received  his  B.A.  degree- 
Phi  Beta  Kappa— from  Columbia  Col- 
lege, his  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in 
international  relations  from  Harvard, 
and  an  M.B.A.  degree  from  Columbia. 
A  Woodrow  Wilson  fellow  at  Harvard 
and  a  Marshal  scholar  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Oreenberg  also  attended 
Harvard  Law  School  and  taught  Inter- 
national relations  at  both  Harvard  and 
Columbia.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  U.S.-China  Rela- 
tions and  a  member  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  a  member 
of  the  White  House  science  advisory 
staff  under  President  Johnson,  he 
served  on  a  Presidential  task  force  to 
study  the  technology  gap  between 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States 
and  participated  In  the  development 
of  Government  policy  on  biomedical 
research  and  information  systems. 
Harper  dc  Row  later  published  his 
book,  "The  Presidential  Advisory 
System,"  which  discusses  the  tech- 
niques used  by  American  Presidents  to 
obtain  policy  advice  on  managing  the 
Federal  Government. 

Cited  by  Senator  Pattl  Simon  In  a 
recent  Chicago  magazine  article  as, 
"perhaps  this  Nation's  most  successful 
inventor-entrepreneur,"  Sandy  Green- 
berg's  business  Interests  range  from 
telecommunications  and  electronics  to 
entertainment,  real  estate,  and  health 
care.  He  is  the  founder  and  chairman 
of  the  Compressed  Speech  Co.  created 
to  develop  the  electronic  device  he  in- 
vented and  patented  which  "compress- 
es" and  expands  recorded  speech.  He 
is  also  the  founder  and  a  principal 
stockholder  of  the  Educational  Com- 
puter Corp.— N.Y.S.E.— which  manu- 
factures general  purpose  system  simu- 
lators, and  in  addition,  has  served  as  a 
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director  of  the  National  Realty  Com- 
mittee and  Tishman  Realty  &c  Con- 
struction Co.,  Inc. 

Voted  one  of  the  "Ten  Outstanding 
Young  Men  in  America"  by  the  U.S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1966, 
and  "Man  of  the  Year"  In  1975  by  the 
Yoimg  Presidents  Organization,  Sandy 
Greenberg  was  profiled  in  the  book 
"Horatio  Alger  is  Alive  and  Well  and 
Living  in  America,"  by  David  Good- 
rich. 

We  believe  that  the  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions  of  people 
such  as  Louis  Brandeis  and  Sandy 
Greenberg  contain  an  inspiring  mes- 
sage for  all  of  us.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
privilege  for  us  to  insert  into  the 
Rbcord  excerpts  of  the  remarks  of 
Justice  Brennan,  B4r.  Greenberg,  and 
the  other  distinguished  leaders  who 
spoke  at  the  induction  ceremony. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

iHSUcnoR  or  Santord  Greenberg  as  a 
Fellow  or  Brakdeis  University 

REMARKS  or  JT7STICE  WILLIAM  J.  BRENNAN.  JR. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  participate  with  you  in 
ths  hooding  ceremony  and  warmly  to  con- 
gratulate Sandy  Greenberg  upon  his  elec- 
tion for  the  honor  of  Fellow.  Brandeis.  a 
great  University,  is  justly  proud  of  its  fealty 
to  the  inspiring  ideals  of  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis—ideals  that  have  so  enriched  our  socie- 
ty and  nation.  And  did  you  know  that  Louis 
Brandeis.  too.  like  Sandy  Greenberg, 
achieved  greatness  despit<!  a  serious  eye  ail- 
ment? The  nation  narrowly  missed  losing 
one  of  its  greatest  Justices  when,  after  com- 
pleting only  his  first  year  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  Louis  Brandeis'  eyes  gave  out, 
and  his  doctor  advised  him  to  abandon  the 
law,  his  chosen  career.  He  eventuaUy  led  his 
class  at  graduation  and  legend  has  it  that  he 
achieved  the  highest  grade  average  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  But  eye  strain  was  his 
permanent  companion  throughout  his  bril- 
liant career,  as  has  too  been  so  for  Sandy. 

Yes,  for  both  Louis  Brandeis  and  Sandy 
Greenberg,  serious  eye  ailments  were  never 
allowed  to  be  the  slightest  setback  of  ex- 
traordinarily distinguished  careers.  Al- 
though I  never  had  the  honor  of  meeting 
Louis  Brandeis  personally.  I  feel  I  know  him 
well,  because  for  now  almost  30  years  my 
chambers  have  been  those  assigned  to  Jus- 
tice Brandeis  when  the  Supreme  Court 
Building  was  opened  in  1935,  and  the  desk 
In  those  chambers  at  which  I  wrote  these 
remarks  was  also  his. 

What  he  accomplished  was  nothing  less 
than  to  plant  the  constitutional  seed  from 
which  much  of  the  law  protecting  the  rights 
of  individual  citizens  was  to  grow.  Patrician 
by  birth,  hugely  successful  as  a  corporation 
lawyer,  why  did  he  rush  around  the  country 
arguing  for  laundry  women  and  attacking 
institutions  of  power  and  wealth  that  many 
people  were  certain  were  America's  greatest 
strength?  It  was  what  he  saw  all  about  him 
that  stirred  him  rirst  to  anger  and  then  to 
action.  Hours  were  long,  wages  low,  safety 
conditions  appalling.  He  saw  the  poverty, 
experienced  the  stench,  watched  the  bent 
bodies. 

It  was  hardly  surprising  then  that  he 
made  powerful  enemies  among  the  affluent 
establishment.  For  his  was  nothing  less 
than  a  cnisade  against  special  interests  and 
their  exploitation  of  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged. 


The  depth  and  intensity  of  the  hatred  of 
everything  Louis  Brandeis  stood  for  sur- 
faced quickly  upon  his  nomination  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  President  Wilson  in  Jan- 
uary i916.  "Perhaps  no  nominee  (to  the 
Court],  before  or  since,  has  been  subjected 
to  as  searching  an  examination  as  he  was, 
the  target  of  such  baseless  charges  and  in- 
nuendoes." 

It's  probably  true  that  some  of  the  opposi- 
tion reflects  a  degree  of  anti-Semitism,  par- 
ticularly since  Justice  Brandeis'  unqualified 
devotion  to  and  support  of  the  Zionist  cause 
was  not  always  without  controversy.  But  far 
more  of  the  opposition  was  motivated  by 
fear,  indeed  hate,  of  his  Ideas  of  what  this 
America  should  mean  for  all  citizens  and 
not  just  for  the  privileged  affluent.  Those 
ideas  had  to  do  with  providing  freedom  and 
equality  of  rights  and  opportunities,  in  a  re- 
alistic and  not  formal  sense,  to  all  the 
people  of  this  Nation:  Justice,  equal  and 
practical,  to  the  poor,  to  the  members  of  mi- 
nority groups,  to  the  criminally  accused  to 
the  displaced  persons  of  the  technological 
revolution,  to  alienated  youth,  to  the  urban 
masses,  to  the  unrepresented  consumers — to 
all,  in  short,  who  do  not  partake  fully  of  the 
abundance  of  American  life.  Those  ideas 
have  not  lost  their  force  and  desirability 
with  the  passing  years.  Who  will  deny  that 
despite  the  great  progress  we  have  made  in 
the  decades  since  Justice  Brandeis  launched 
his  crusade  toward  universal  equality,  free- 
dom and  prosperity,  the  goal  is  far  from 
won  and  ugly  inequities  continue  to  mar  the 
national  promise.  Much  surely  remains  to 
be  done. 

Did  his  service  on  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
flect his  commitment  to  his  crusade?  I 
expect  we  agree  that  that  service  justly 
earned  Justice  Brandeis  his  ranking  as 
among  the  greatest  of  the  102  Justices  who 
have  served  on  the  Court  in  our  history. 

Yes,  because  Louis  D.  Brandeis  lived,  ours 
is  increasingly  a  society  where  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  every  individual  are  equal 
before  all  authority.  The  outstanding  ca- 
reers of  our  honoree.  Sandy  Greenberg,  in 
advanced  scientific  research  and  technology, 
business,  government  service,  philanthropy 
and  academia,  is  a  measure  of  what  one  can 
accomplish  when  he  won't  let  any  setback, 
however  formidable,  defeat  him. 

Remarks  or  Senator  John  Heinz 

Thank  you.  Senator  Metzenbaum. 

We  are  truly  here  tonight  to  honor  two 
extraordinary  individuals.  The  first,  of 
course,  is  Justice  Brandeis,  who  is  here  in 
the  person  of  his  extended  family  ...  all  of 
you.  The  second,  of  course.  Is  Sandy  Green- 
berg who  is  here  accompanied  by  his  reai 
family,  his  wife  Sue.  his  mother  Sarah,  by 
his  daughter  Kathryn,  his  two  sons  Jimmy 
and  Paul,  who  are  seated  right  down  here  in 
front.  Sue  and  Sarah  we  are  delighted  that 
you  are  here  for  this  special  occasion.  And 
Shirley  and  Theresa  are  keeping  an  eye  out 
right  behind  you. 

Justice  Brandeis — a  public  man— Is  an  au- 
thentic American  hero.  Through  his  orato- 
ry, his  writings  and  the  force  of  his  person- 
ality, he  truly  reshaped  America. 

Sandy  Greenberg.  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
private  man.  But  those  of  us  who  have 
known  Sandy  for  many  years  believe  he, 
too.  Is  an  American  hero. 

Howard.  Jack.  Steve  and  I  have  shared 
many  a  long  dl/iner  with  Sandy,  his  fabu- 
lous wife  Sue  and  their  three  lovely  chil- 
dren. Paul,  Jimmy  and  Kathryn.  We  have 
come  to  recognize  Sandy's  unique  blend  of 
talents,  the  breadth  of  his  Interests  and  ex- 


perience, the  strength  of  his  character  and 
courage.  And  fortunately,  there  is  no  known 
antidote  to  his  infectious  sense  of  humor. 
To  say  that  Sandy  is  an  educated  man  la  an 
understatement.  He  has  a  doctorate  in 
international  economics  from  Harvard,  a 
master's  In  business  and  finance  from  Co- 
lumbia, has  studied  at  Oxford  and  taught  at 
all  three.  His  business  interests  range  from 
telecommunications  and  electronics  to  en- 
tertainment, from  health  care  to  real  estate. 
He  has  served  his  country  on  the  White 
House  staff  under  President  Johnson  and 
his  community  through  countless  efforts, 
both  public  and  private. 

I  think  in  honoring  Sandy,  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity is  recognizing  a  man  Justice  Bran- 
deis himself  would  have  liked  and  respected. 
Like  the  Justice,  Sandy  combines  a  power- 
ful, educated  mind  with  a  zest  for  action. 
Like  Brandeis,  he  challenges  the  status  quo 
intellectually  and  then  acts  to  change  it. 
And,  like  Brandeis.  he  has  shown  surpassing 
courage  in  accomplishing  great  things  de- 
spite handicaps  which  would  have  beaten 
most  of  us. 

When  Brandeis  University  was  being  cre- 
ated after  World  War  11,  Albert  Einstein 
cautioned,  "Brandeis  is  a  name  that  cannot 
be  merely  adopted:  It  must  be  achieved." 
There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  Sandy 
Greenberg  has  achieved  the  right  to  be  a 
Brandeis  Fellow. 

Remarks  or  Senator  Howard  BfxTZXNBAnM 
Thank  you.  It's  a  happy  occasion.  Happy 
for  all  of  us  and  particularly  happy  for  our 
friend.  Sandy  Greenberg.  We're  here  to 
honor  Sandy  who  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  a 
successful  businessman,  a  concerned  human 
being.  We  also  are  here  to  celebrate  a  great 
University.  Brandeis  is  unique  among  Amer- 
ican institutions  of  higher  learning.  Pound- 
ed in  1948  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Jewish  community,  it  was  the 
first  and  remains  the  only  Jewish-spon- 
sored, non-sectarian  institution  of  higher 
learning  In  America.  In  the  beginning,  there 
were  only  two  buildings.  Today,  a  mere  38 
years  after  Its  founding.  Brandeis  has  grown 
to  include  90  buildings.  But  more  Important 
than  all  of  the  construction  and  the  edifices, 
it  boasts  one  of  the  finest  faculties  in  the 
country.  I  think  one  can  look  at  Brandeis 
and  recognize  that  a  measure  of  its  success 
and  achievement  Is  the  fact  that  within  13 
years  after  it  was  founded  It  was  accepted 
into  Phi  BeU  Kappa.  Admitted  to  Phi  BeU 
Kappa,  in  the  shortest  period  of  any  Institu- 
tion In  the  previous  100  years.  We're  all 
proud  of  Brandeis  and,  understandably,  this 
Is  a  special  day  both  for  the  Institution  as 
well  as  our  honoree. 

Remarks  or  REraxsENTAnvK  Jack  Kemp 

Thank  you. 

Of  all  the  people  In  this  room.  I  am  prob- 
ably the  happiest  that  Sandy  Greenberg  de- 
cided to  stay  in  Washington  after  he  fin- 
ished his  White  House  service  in  1967.  If  he 
had  moved  back  to  Buffalo,  as  some  unwise- 
ly counselled,  he  might  be  standing  in  my 
place  tonight  while  I  was  coaching  the  Buf- 
falo Bills. 

E^rerywhere  Sandy  Greenberg  has  gone, 
he  has  been  a  little  larger  than  life.  I've 
foimd  it  quite  a  challenge  to  seek  to  succeed 
In  two  worlds;  Sandy  moves  effortlessly 
from  academia  to  business  to  government  to 
philanthropy.  He  Is  a  patriot,  a  good  family 
man.  a  dear  friend,  and  I  am  proud  of  him. 

I  want  very  briefly  to  say,  as  Justice  Bren- 
nan reminded  us.  how  blessed  this  nation  Is 


that  70  years  ago  Justice  Brandeis  was  con- 
firmed by  the  U.8.  Senate.  How  blessed  we 
have  been  as  a  nation  to  have  the  great 
work  of  Brandeis  University  in  our  nation 
and  in  the  world  and  how  blessed  we  are  by 
the  friendship  of  Sandy  Greenberg  and  his 
example.  To  be  blessed  by  God  puts  an  obli- 
gation on  each  and  everyone  of  us  to  be  a 
blessing  to  our  neighbor.  I  think  In  the 
great  tradition  of  the  Jewish  religion  as  well 
as  Christian  religion,  it  Is  obvious  that  to 
love  our  nelghtwr  Is  an  obligation. 

Sandy,  you  are  a  manifestation  of  that 
love  of  neighbor  and  love  of  community, 
that  so  eloquently  testified  in  the  life  of 
Justice  Brandeis.  I  want  to  Join  your  many 
friends,  from  the  far  left,  to  the  center 
right,  in  telling  you  how  proud  we  are  of 
you  and  your  accomplishments  and  how 
proud  we  are  of  that  wonderful,  dear  Green- 
berg family. 

Sandy,  as  your  friend  of  more  than  two 
decades  and  on  behalf  of  your  beloved 
hometown,  I  offer  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions on  an  honor  well  deserved.  God  bless 
you. 

Remarks  or  Santord  D.  Greenbero 

Thank  you,  President  Handler. 

Louis  Brandeis  has  been  a  hero  of  mine 
since  childhood.  It  Is,  therefore,  a  special 
honor  for  me  to  oecome  a  Fellow  of  the 
great  University  that  bears  his  name. 

To  all  of  you— to  Brandeis  University  and 
Its  distinguished  leaders:  to  these  superb 
public  servants  Howard  Metzenbaum,  John 
Heinz,  Jack  Kemp  and  Stephen  Solarz, 
whose  dedication  I  respect  and  whose  en- 
during friendships  I  treasure;  to  Art  Gar- 
funkel,  as  great  a  singer  as  you  are,  Arthur. 
you  are  even  more  precious  and  priceless  as 
a  friend;  to  my  beloved  wife  Sue  and  to  our 
wonderful  children  Paul,  Jimmy  and  Kath- 
ryn; to  my  brother  Joel  and  sisters  Ruth 
and  Brenda:  to  my  dear  mother  Sarah,  a 
woman  of  valor  whose  love,  courage  and  de- 
termination have  shaped  our  family— to  all 
of  you,  I  am  profoundly  grateful. 

When  I  was  growing  up  In  Buffalo  In  the 
19408,  Louis  Brandeis  was  actually  more 
than  a  hero.  Here  was  an  American  Jew  who 
had  walked  with  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  David  Ben  Ourlon.  For  my 
friends  and  me,  Louis  Brandeis  was  our  Ho- 
ratio Alger. 

In  college,  I  learned  more  about  Justice 
Brandeis.  I  admired  his  passion  for  econom- 
ic Justice,  his  defense  of  free  speech,  and  his 
commitment  to  a  Jewish  homeland.  Then, 
as  many  of  you  know,  I  lost  most  of  my  eye- 
sight. As  I  struggled  to  cope  with  this  dis- 
ability, a  dear  friend  who  Is  here  tonight,  a 
fellow  student — one  of  dozens  who  sat  and 
read  to  me  for  hours  on  end— told  me  some- 
thing about  Justice  Brandeis  I  had  not 
known.  As  Justice  Brennan  has  so  eloquent- 
ly and  sensitively  explained,  Mr.  Brandeis 
spent  fifty  years  struggling  to  overcome  his 
eye  problem.  Juat  as  he  was  advised  to  give 
up  the  law.  I  was  advised  to  return  home  to 
Buffalo  to  make  screwdrivers  in  a  sheltered 
workshop.  For  twenty-five  years,  I  have 
kept  a  copy  of  the  definitive  Brandeis  biog- 
raphy doM  at  band;  his  triumph  has  kept 
me  going. 

Over  the  past  few  months.  Justice  Bren- 
nan and  I  have  spoken  at  length  about  Jus- 
tice Brandeis.  While  I  have  been  blessed 
with  some  remarkable  teachers  In  my  life,  I 
have  never  had  quite  as  extraordinary  a  tu- 
torial as  you  have  provided.  Mr.  Justice.  I 
regret  never  having  known  Justice  Brandeis. 
But  If  you  will  forgive  the  presumptuous- 
of  one  who  this  year  enters  the  third 


decade  of  his  official  leave  of  absence  from 
Harvard  Law  School,  I  believe  Justice  Bran- 
dels  Is  here  tonight;  he  survives  In  the 
person,  the  Intellect,  the  humanity  and  the 
courage  of  William  J.  Brennan. 

No  one  accomplishes  anything  of  signifi- 
cance in  this  world  on  his  own.  For  me,  as 
for  Justice  Brandeis,  blindness  serves  to  un- 
derscore this  truth.  I  know  I  would  not  be 
standing  here  tonight  but  for  my  family  and 
my  friends.  Above  all.  Sue.  your  love,  your 
compassion,  your  patience  and  your 
strength  have  kept  me  in  life  and  sustained 
me. 

Without  the  love  of  other  people,  Justice 
Brandeis  and  I  were  condemned  to  live  In 
dark  worlds  of  our  own.  With  their  love— 
with  your  love— we  share  the  light  of  hope 
and  opportunity. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


TAX  REFORM 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  a  bill,  S.  2108,  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin.  The  bill  states 
that  the  effective  date  of  any  tax 
reform  package  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress should  be  no  earlier  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1987.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  pursuing  this  im- 
portant issue. 

On  October  25,  I,  along  with  my 
good  friends,  Senators  Hawkins  and 
DoDD,  Introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  83.  which  stated  that  the 
effective  date  of  any  tax  reform  pack- 
age should  be  no  earlier  than  July  1. 
1986.  This  resolution  currently  has  16 
cosponsors. 

Subsequently,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  improved  on  my  original 
proposal  by  calling  for  the  effective 
date  to  be  pushed  forward  by  6  more 
months  to  January  1,  1987,  This  reso- 
lution. Senate  Resolution  447  passed 
by  voice  vote  in  December.  I  fully  en- 
dorsed this  effort.  S.  2180  takes  the 
idea  one  step  further  by  creating  bind- 
ing legislation. 

While  I  support  the  objective  of  tax 
reform,  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
no  provisions  of  any  tax  reform  pack- 
age be  retroactive.  No  one  should  be 
forced  to  enter  a  tax  year  with  the  un- 
certainty of  retroactive  tax  reform 
hanging  over  their  head. 

After  January  1,  1986,  the  current 
Federal  Tax  Code.  In  a  sense,  became 
irrelevant.  Those  individuals  and  cor- 
porations concerned  with  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  Tax  Code  do  not  know 
whether  to  abide  by  current  law  or  by 
proposed,  but  not  yet  enacted,  tax 
reform  legislation.  Many  economic 
transactions  are  being  postponed  until 
tax  reform  either  Is  enacted  or  is  laid 
aside.  The  Issue  of  when  tax  reform 
will  become  effective  already  has  cre- 
ated inefficiencies  in  the  marketplace. 

A  good  example  of  the  disruption 
caused  by  the  possibility  of  a  retroac- 
tive effective  date  concerns  the  distor- 
tion occurring  in  the  issuance  of  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds.  Many  State  and 
local    govemmenta    that    wanted    to 


issue  general  obligation  bonds  after 
January  1,  1986,  have  been  forced  to 
postpone  these  Issues.  Even  If  a  bond 
issue  is  completely  appropriate  under 
current  law,  the  threat  of  changes  In 
the  Tax  Code  being  enacted  during 
1986  with  a  retroactive  effective  date 
have  squelched  such  deals. 

Why?  Because  the  House-passed  tax 
plan  would  make  many  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  taxable  effective  January  1. 
1986.  No  Investor  will  buy  a  tax- 
exempt  bond  that  may  become  fully 
taxable  on  a  later  date. 

The  nonblndlng  resolutions,  while 
they  send  a  clear  message,  have  failed 
to  alleviate  the  concern.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  support  S.  2108.  Regard- 
8  of  what  happens  in  the  next  sever- 
al months  with  regard  to  tax  reform,  I 
believe  the  Congress  must  send  a  clear 
message  to  the  business  community 
that  no  tax  reform  legislation  will 
become  effective  before  January  1. 
1987. 

I  urge  my  colleague  to  support  pas- 
sage of  S.  2108.« 


AVIONICS 
THINKING 


UNITED  STATES 

SALE- WISHFUL 
ABOUT  RED  CHINA 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  bad  enough  when  the  news  media 
sees  nothing  but  progress  and  light 
coming  out  of  Red  China  and  endows 
Deng  Xiaoping  with  god-like  qualities 
of  leadership  and  wisdom,  but  now  the 
administration  seems  to  accept  the 
same  distorted  view.  For  years  the 
center  of  such  thinking  was  In  the 
State  Department,  but  much  to  my 
surprise  and  disappointment,  I  now 
find  that  certain  people  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  seem  to  share  the 
odd  notion  that  Communist  China  can 
do  no  wrong  and  is  a  threat  to  no  one. 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  are  some  per- 
sons In  a  conservative  Republican  ad- 
ministration who  argue  that  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  on  the  mainland 
of  China  Is  a  force  of  "peace  and  sta- 
bility" In  the  region.  They  presume 
this  dictatorship  will  always  be  in 
place  and  can  be  depended  on  to  act  in 
the  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  as  a 
counterweight  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
without  endangering  other  peoples. 
These  officials  are  so  confident  of  the 
good  faith  and  reliability  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  hierarchy  and  politi- 
cal system  that  they  propose  the 
United  States  Government  should  di- 
rectly arm  and  modernize  the  military 
forces  of  a  Marxist-Leninist  regime 
founded  on  a  one-party  dictatorship, 
slave  labor  camps,  arbitrary  arrest  and 
detention,  and  denial  of  every  human 
liberty  we  hold  sacred. 

According  to  current  U.8.  planning, 
such  a  regime  is  worthy  of  receiving 
weapons  systems  and  enhanced  mili- 
tary capabilities  from  the  United 
States,  and  what  Is  more,  we  are  asked 
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to  look  forward  to  the  growth  of  a 
long-term  military  relationship  be- 
tween our  democratic  Republic  and  an 
unproven  Red  bastion  of  free-world  in- 
terests. This  is  not  a  policy.  It  is  roll- 
ing dice. 

rOUB  MlSSIOIf  AmKAS 

In  a  presentation  made  to  the  Herit- 
age Foundation  in  January,  an  official 
in  the  Office  of  International  Security 
Affairs  at  the  DOD  announced  that 
four  mission  areas  have  been  approved 
as  the  focal  point  of  govemment-to- 
govemment  sales  of  United  States 
arms  and  military  technolog:y  to  main- 
land China.  These  include  the  areas  of 
antitank,  artiUery,  surface-ship,  and 
antisubmarine  warfare,  and  air  de- 
fense. 

The  program  began  last  September 
with  formal  notification  to  Congress 
of  th-3  sale  of  munitions  and  artillery 
plant  equipment  and  technology 
amounting  to  $98  million.  The  next 
step  is  the  planned  sale  of  a  $500  mil- 
lion avionics  package  to  upgrade  the 
indigenous  P-8  jet  fighter  being  devel- 
oped by  Red  China. 

Although  the  DOD  and  State  E>e- 
partment  contend  that  there  will  be 
no  transfer  of  design  or  production 
technologies,  the  package  does  involve 
the  integration  of  superior  avionics 
components  into  the  F-8  aircraft  by  a 
U.S.  prime  defense  contractor.  The 
package  will  include  an  aurbome  radar, 
navigation  equipment,  heads-up  dis- 
play targeting  panels,  a  mission  com- 
puter, an  air  data  computer  and  a  data 
bus.  It  will  give  the  F-8  an  all-weather 
capability  now  lacking. 


wuRnn.  THniKnro 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  of  the  ad- 
ministration's argiunents  for  the  pro- 
posed sale  and  for  the  concept  of  de- 
veloping a  military  relationship  with 
Red  China,  and  I  strongly  reject  both 
notions.  The  position  of  those  who 
would  support  the  upgrading  of  main- 
land China's  military  capabilities,  who 
would  initiate  a  long-term  military  in- 
volvement between  our  two  govern- 
ments, and  who  would  satisfy  Peking's 
desire  for  a  solid  link  between  the 
United  States  aerospace  industry  and 
Communist  Chinese  military,  is  based 
on  unsupported  assumptions  and  not 
on  fact  or  on  anything  but  wishful 
thinking.  This  flawed  mentality  has 
guided  United  States'  actions  toward 
mainland  China  for  too  long.  It  is  at 
the  heart  of  what  is  wrong  with  Amer- 
ican policies  toward  Peldng  and 
toward  our  old  ally,  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan. 

Some  American  policymakers  too 
easily  persuade  themselves  to  resolve 
every  consideration  in  favor  of  deeper 
ties  with  Red  China.  Oblivious  to  the 
facts,  these  officials  glibly  assume  that 
none  of  our  friends  in  the  Pacific 
Basin  are  concerned  about  the  acceler- 
ated modernization  of  Communist 
China's  military  capabilities,  that  no 
taaim   is  posed   to   the   Republic  of 


China  on  Taiwan,  that  Deng  and  his 
hand-picked  successors  will  reign  for- 
ever on  the  Chinese  mainland,  and, 
most  incredibly  of  all,  that  in  aiding 
the  technological  and  weaponry  devel- 
opment of  a  Communist  military 
power,  we  can  be  assured  she  is  and 
will  remain  a  contribution  to  peace 
and  stability  in  the  area. 

OUTDATKD  CORCKPT 

A  major  flaw  in  the  evolving  military 
relationship  with  Red  China  is  the 
total  absence  of  any  coherent,  orga- 
nized policy.  The  United  States  is  em- 
barking on  a  slippery  slope  and  we  do 
not  know  where  it  will  take  us.  What- 
ever can  be  said  about  any  single  com- 
ponent of  this  process,  our  polic}maak- 
ers  have  not  thought  out  the  long- 
term  consequences  of  the  concept. 

Our  Government  is  acting  on  a 
piecemeal  basis.  What  all  these  pieces 
mean  after  being  assembled,  and 
whether  the  concept  behind  our  arms 
help  is  outdated,  are  unknown. 

HOT  A  SOVIET  COUIfTKRWKIGRT 

For  example,  policymakers  in  the 
United  States  State  and  Defense  E>e- 
partments  claim  Red  China  can  be 
made  into  a  worthy  coimterweight  for 
us  against  the  Soviet  Union.  This  ig- 
nores the  insistence  of  Peking  that  it 
is  not  an  "aUy"  of  the  United  States 
and  the  argxunent  is  blind  to  the  grow- 
ing accommodation  between  the  two 
Commiuiist  giants.  The  two  countries 
have  agreed  to  coordinate  their 
planned  economies  and  have  signed  a 
new  trade  agreement.  Moreover,  Pre- 
mier Li  Peng  visited  Moscow  recently 
and  assured  Communist  Party  Secre- 
tary General  Gorbachev  that  Peldng 
"is  not  aligned  with,  nor  does  it  estab- 
lish strategic  relations  with  other 
coimtries."  So  much  for  the  supposed 
meshing  of  our  strategic  ends  with 
those  of  Red  China. 

While  I  am  doubtful  of  the  strategic 
utility  of  upgrading  Peking's  military, 
I  also  find  no  comfort  in  the  guidelines 
which  supposedly  will  control  these 
sales.  Whatever  performance  param- 
eters may  be  imposed,  they  will  be  in- 
effective so  long  as  U.S.  officials 
decide  every  hard  question  by  assum- 
ing that  everything  will  work  out  for 
the  best.  And  whoever  believed  a  Com- 
munist regime  will  keep  its  word? 

DDTIf  BE  OP  TArWAN 

Proponents  of  the  avionics  sale 
assure  us  that  an  upgraded  Red  Chi- 
nese fighter  wiU  not  at  all  threaten 
Taiwan's  ability  to  defend  its  territory, 
including  the  Taiwan  Straits.  Our 
policy  planners  claim  to  know  with 
complete  certainty  that  the  F-8  will 
not  be  stationed  near  Taiwan  and  will 
not  hold  any  edge  in  performance  over 
the  F-5E  now  in  the  Republic  of 
China  inventory. 

The  fact  that  the  F-5E  does  not  pos- 
sess an  all  weather  and  night  capabil- 
ity, but  the  upgraded  F-8  will,  is 
glossed  over,  as  is  the  fact  that  quali- 


tative air  superiority  is  essential  to  the 
defense  of  the  Taiwan  Straits.  And. 
whether  or  not  the  F-8  is  designed  for 
"dogfight"  maneuvers  is  irrelevant 
since  most  modem  air  combat  is  waged 
from  great  distances  using  missiles. 

If  the  sale  is  so  modest  as  not  to 
reduce  any  technological  edge  held  by 
the  Republic  of  China,  what  purpose 
does  it  serve?  The  answer  is  given  that 
it  will  enable  Red  China  to  protect  its 
airspace  against  the  Soviet  Union,  tuid 
thus  keep  Peking  from  being  intimi- 
dated by  the  Soviets.  The  contradic- 
tion between  the  contention  that  the 
avionics  sale  is  so  minimal  it  raises  no 
threat  to  Taiwan  and  yet  is  of  such 
import  as  to  give  Red  China  better 
confidence  to  resist  Soviet  intimida- 
t*.on.  is  not  even  noticed.  How  one  can 
have  it  both  ways.  I  do  not  know. 

The  truth  is  that  the  avionics  sale 
and  other  arms  sales  considered  for 
Red  China  will  have  an  insignificant 
effect  on  Soviet  capabilities,  but  a 
major  effect  on  Red  China's  position 
with  respect  to  the  Republic  of  China 
and  other  non-Communist  nations  in 
the  Pacific  Basin. 

RED  CHIHA  FEARED  MORE 

Arms  sales  proponents  hear  what 
they  want  to  hear.  When  asked  wheth- 
er any  non-Communist  nation  in  the 
area  has  registered  a  serious  concern 
about  expanding  the  military  capabili- 
ties of  Communist  China,  we  are  in- 
formed that  no  nation  has  expressed 
"panic"  about  it.  "Panic"  and  "con- 
cern" are  different  things. 

According  to  reports  I  have  received 
from  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Indonesia, 
and  other  countries  of  the  Far  East, 
the  truth  is  that  Red  China  may  be  re- 
garded as  much  or  more  of  a  threat  in 
the  region  than  the  Soviet  Union  is. 
The  question  that  needs  to  be  an- 
swered is  whether  any  of  our  non- 
Communist  friends  in  the  area  have 
actually  approved  of  our  arms  help  to 
mainland  China. 

ARMS  RACE  Of  TRIRO  WORU) 

Surprisingly,  one  aspect  of  the 
United  States-Communist  China  mili- 
tary relationship  which  has  been  ig- 
nored or  overlooked  by  the  advocates 
of  this  policy  is  the  newly  developed 
role  of  Peking  as  a  leading  world  arms 
merchant.  Mainland  China  is  now  the 
fifth  largest  exporter  of  arms  in  the 
world. 

For  example,  Communist  China  has 
been  all  too  eager  to  sell  arms  to  Afri- 
can nations  is  the  midst  of  their  worst 
disasters  and  famines,  when  the 
money  was  needed  for  humaiiitarian 
ends.  By  selling  Red  China  our  weap- 
ons and  technology  at  bargain  rates, 
we  are  merely  enhancing  her  capabil- 
ity to  fuel  the  arms  race  by  freeing 
her  current  inventory  for  sale  in  Third 
World  and  other  impoverished  na- 
tions. 


mcotTAni  PABTHn 

Mr.  President,  my  major  objection  to 
this  particular  arms  sale  and  to  the 
concept  of  a  growing  military  relation- 
ship with  Red  China  concerns  its 
premise.  The  concept  is  founded  on 
the  notion  that  Red  China  supports 
peace  and  order  In  the  far  Pacific. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  I  see  Red  China 
as  the  oppressor  of  a  billion  Chinese 
people  and  as  a  Government  with 
severe  internal  tensions  and  wealuiess- 
es  and  backwardness  making  her  an 
unreliable  and  unpredictable  partner 
for  a  military  relationship.  And  where 
Red  China  is  going  to  get  the  foreign 
currency  and  capital  reserves  to  pay 
for  these  major  defense  purchases  has 
not  been  explained. 

The  architects  of  this  military  rela- 
tionship have  failed  to  recognize  that 
they  cannot  predict  who  or  what  ele- 
ments will  succeed  Deng  on  the  main- 
land, nor  can  we  confidently  predict 
the  outcome  of  the  economic  reforms. 
Deng  is  not  seen  as  the  friend  of  the 
so-called  People's  Liberation  Army. 
Like  him,  his  heirs-apparent  may  not 
enjoy  confortable  relations  with  the 
PLA.  The  question  should  be  asked, 
who  will  gain  from  American  arms 
sales  and  technology  transfers?  Will  it 
l}e  a  group  of  harmless  economic  re- 
formers or  exactly  the  opposite,  a 
strong  Communist  military  dictator- 
ship? 

How  can  the  United  States  be  confi- 
dent that  no  new  Marxist-Leninist  ex- 
periment will  collapse  into  disaster  as 
the  "cultural  revolution"  did?  How  can 
our  policymakers  be  so  sure  that  a 
modem  revival  of  "war  lordlsm"  will 
not  occur  in  any  of  the  several  mili- 
tary regions  on  the  mainland?  And, 
who  can  say  that  the  takeover  of  Hong 
Kong  will  not  become  a  bloody  disas- 
ter fueling  irrational  elements  in 
Peking  and  causing  a  change  in  the 
power  structure? 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  there  are  too  many  people  in 
this  administration  who  look  upon 
Red  China  with  rosy  glasses.  There  is 
too  much  unjustified  confidence  that 
her  leaders  and  her  policies  will  not 
change  for  the  worse.  Recent  history 
proves  otherwise.* 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES 
•  ISx.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  recently  called  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  several  articles  from 
various  sources  concerning  the  deduct- 
ibility of  SUte  and  local  taxes.  Today, 
I  would  commend  to  my  colleagues 
still  another  article  on  the  subject. 
This  article,  written  by  Mr.  James  P. 
Scheiner,  secretary  of  revenue  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  appeared  in  the 
fidl  1985  issue  of  Intergovernmental 
Perspective,  published  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations. As  we  are  all  aware,  this  Co- 
mlsslon  Is  made  up  of  governmental 


officials  from  both  parties  and  all 
levels  of  government— Federal.  State, 
county,  and  municipal. 

In  this  article,  entitled  "Federal  De- 
ductibility of  State  and  Local  Taxes: 
Fact  and  Fiction,"  Secretary  Scheiner 
makes  an  important  point.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  State  and  local  officials 
have  demonstrated  a  negative  reaction 
to  the  proposal  to  trade  deductibility 
for  lower  tax  rates.  Secretary  Scheiner 
goes  on  to  debunk  seven  fictions  sur- 
rounding the  Federal  deductibility 
issue.  These  seven  fictions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are: 

(1)  The  President's  tax  plan  will  take 
away  Federal  deductibility,  thereby  Increas- 
ing taxes  (or  most  Americans;  (2)  Federal 
deductibility  Is  a  Ux  break  that  predomi- 
nantly benefits  the  middle  class;  (3)  Federal 
deductibility  prevents  "double  taxation"  of 
Income,  and  "double  taxation"  Is  Inherently 
wrong;  (4)  State  and  local  governments  will 
have  to  sharply  curtail  services  were  Feder- 
al deductibility  lost;  (S)  Federal  deductibil- 
ity of  State  and  local  taxes  Is  no  different 
from  disaster  relief  or  any  other  Federal 
program  In  that  some  localities  get  more 
from  the  program  than  others;  (6)  State  and 
local  governments  are  bearing  the  brunt  of 
Federal  tax  reform,  with  the  deductibility 
of  State  and  local  Uxes  representing  11%  of 
total  tax  expenditures,  but  about  76%  of 
base-broadening  under  the  Treasury  propos- 
als; and  (7)  Federal  deductibility  of  SUte 
and  local  taxes  has  been  a  principle  of  fiscal 
federalism,  unchanged  since  the  1913  Feder- 
al Income  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  President,  these  "seven  fictions" 
form  the  base  upon  which  opponents 
of  repeal  have  built  their  argimients. 
Secretary  Scheiner  explains  clearly 
and  precisely  just  why  they  are  Indeed 
fictions.  He  demonstrates  how  deduct- 
ibUity  helps  the  rich,  not  the  middle 
class,  and  repeal  would  help  everyone. 
I  must  say  that  this  article  is  one  of 
the  clearest  rebuttals  of  deductibility  I 
have  seen  to  this  date. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  by  Secre- 
tu7  Scheiner  contributes  greatly  to 
the  current  debate  over  deductibility.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  strongly 
consider  the  points  made  by  him  is 
the  Senate  continues  coiuideration  of 
the  tax  reform  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
referred  to  above  appear  In  the 
RscoRO  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 
FXDEKAL  DiDtJcniiUTT  or  8tats  amo  Local 
Tazss:  Fact  ams  Ficnon 
(By  James  I.  Scheiner) 

Many  state  and  local  govemmenU  have 
had  a  knee-Jerk,  negative  reaction  to  the 
propoial  to  trade  federal  deductlbUity  of 
state  and  local  taxes  for  lower  federal  rates 
and  higher  personal  deductions.  This  Is  un- 
forttmate,  because  the  trade-In  of  federal 
deductibility  would  benefit  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  taxpayers.  Why,  then,  have  many 
state  and  local  officials  taken  a  position  con- 
trary to  the  InteresU  of  their  constituents? 
To  answer  this  question,  we  must  examine 
and  debunk  seven  fictions  surrounding  the 
federal  deductibility  Ismie. 

Fiction:  The  President's  tax  plan  will  take 
away  federal  deductibility,  thereby  Incress- 
ing  taxes  for  most  Americans. 


Met-  The  President's  tax  plan  will  tnds 
federal  deductibility  for  lower  tax  rates  and 
almost  double  the  personal  exemptions, 
thereby  decreasing  taxes  for  most  Ameri- 
cans. 

No  Itemizing  taxpayer  wants  to  loae  any 
deduction.  When  phrased  In  this  way,  the 
federal  deductibility  Issue  Is  bound  to  be  un- 
popular. But  this  phrasing  misstates  the 
President's  tax  proposal.  What  is  being  pro- 
posed Is  a  136  billion  trade-in,  swapping  fed- 
eral deductibility  for  lower  marginal  rates 
and  almost  double  the  personal  exemptions. 
This  Is  a  good  trade-in  for  three  reasons. 

First.  If  most  American  taxpayers  put  pen 
to  paper,  they'd  find  out  that  they'd  pay 
less  federal  tax  after  the  trade-In.  While  we 
have  not  seen  a  definitive  study  that  Iso- 
lates the  distributional  Impacts  of  Just  the 
sUte  and  local  trade-In.  we  know  that  90% 
of  taxpayers  who  do  not  Itemise  certainly 
benefit,  because  they  get  no  direct  benefit 
from  deductibility.  Of  the  40%  who  do  Item- 
ise, many.  If  not  most,  would  pay  leas  tax 
with  lower  marginal  rates  and  almost 
double  the  personal  exemption. 

Second,  the  goal  of  lower  marginal  rates  Is 
extremely  Important  to  sound  tax  adminis- 
tration. The  root  cause  of  the  alarming  In- 
crease In  federal  tax  no-compllance  Is  high 
marginal  rates.  Reducing  marginal  rates  will 
reduce  the  attractiveness  of  all  tax  shelters 
and  win  encourage  voluntary  compliance. 
Pemisylvanla  provides  a  case  study  of  tax 
compliance  under  low  marginal  rates.  Penn- 
sylvania has  a  low.  flat-rate  personal  Income 
tax,  dropping  back  to  a  a.2%  rate  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  19M.  Almost  80%  of  the  tax's  12.7  bU- 
llon  annual  yield  Is  collected  through  em- 
ployer withholding.  The  state's  Revenue 
Department  runs  as  exterulve  series  of  com- 
puter cross-matches  to  search  for  personal 
Income  Ux  non-filers  and  under- remitters. 
These  cross-matches  show  a  remarkable 
degree  of  compliance  amont  Pennsylvania's 
five  million  taxpayers. 

Third,  the  goal  of  almost  doubling  the 
personal  exemption  Is  strongly  pro-family. 
The  President's  proposal  begins  with  a 
13,000  personal  exemption  for  1986.  then  In- 
dexes this  exemption  for  Inflation.  This  fea- 
ture, plus  an  Increased  earned  Income 
credit,  would  Insure  that  any  family  below 
the  poverty  threshold  would  not  pay  a  fed- 
eral Income  Ux.  Under  current  law,  a  family 
of  four  begins  to  pay  the  federal  tax  at 
19,576  of  Income;  the  President's  proposal 
would  Increase  this  tax-free  tnoome  level  to 
•13,798.  > 

No  doubt,  Americans  would  prefer  lower 
marginal  rates,  a  higher  personal  deduction, 
and  the  preservation  of  sUte  and  local  tax 
deductibility  too.  Of  the  three  features, 
however,  most  Americans,  Including  govern- 
ment officials,  would  admit  that  federal  de- 
ducUbUlty  U  the  leut  Important. 

Fiction:  Federal  deductibility  Is  a  tax 
break  that  predominantly  benefits  the 
middle  class. 

Fact:  The  richest  30%  of  U.S.  taxpayers 
get  83%  of  the  money  from  deductibility. 

According  to  The  President's  Tax  Propos- 
als, more  than  30  million  families,  or  38%  of 
the  U.S.  total,  made  some  use  of  suu  and 
local  deductibility  In  1983.'  Testimony  by 
Virginia  Oovemor  Charles  Robb  before  a 
U.8.  Senate  committee  seu  the  percentage 
now  Itemising  deductions  for  sUU  and  local 
taxes  at  41%.' 

Clearly,  millions  of  families  use  sUte  and 
local  deductibility.  But  who  get  the  lion's 
share  of  beneflU?  An  Advisory  Commission 
on  Interffovemmental  Relations'  (ACIR) 
draft  working  paper,  "Federal  Inoome  Tax 
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DeducUbUlty  of  SUte  and  Local  Taxes." 
sheds  light  on  this  subject.*  Information 
provided  to  supplement  a  table  In  the  study 
shows  that  the  richest  30%  of  American  tax- 
payers pay  two-thirds  of  the  federal  taxes, 
but  get  five-sixths  of  the  tax  savings  from 
state  and  local  deducUbillty  (see  Table  1). 
Almost  half  the  benefits  of  state  and  local 
deductibility  go  to  Just  5%  of  taxpayers. 
That  leaves  only  one  dollar  out  of  every  six 
In  tax  savings  for  the  remaining  80%  of  tax- 
payers. 

Federal  deductibility  of  state  and  local 
taxes  is  highly  regressive.  With  a  tax  impact 
estimated  at  >36  bUllon  in  1985,  federal  de- 
ductibility may  be  the  most  regressive  single 
feature  of  the  federal  tax  code  on  an  abso- 
lute-dollar basis.*  If  Congress  enacted  a  $36 
billion  income  transfer  program,  transfer- 
ring five-sixths  of  the  dollars  to  the  richest 
20%  of  X5S.  taxpayers,  there  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous outcry  about  the  program  s  inequi- 
ty. Yet.  that  is  precisely  what  the  tax  ex- 
penditure of  federal  deductibility  accom- 
plishes. 

Action:  Federal  deductibility  prevents 
"double  taxation"  of  income,  and  "double 
taxation"  is  Inherently  wrong. 

Fact:  The  majority  of  states  tax  income 
paid  for  federal  and  local  taxes,  resulting  in 
the  same  "double  taxation"  that  is  opposed 
at  the  federal  level. 

While  imposing  a  "tax  on  a  tax"  sounds  as 
if  it  is  inherently  wrong,  it  is  in  fact  an  ac- 
cepted practice  of  state,  local  and  federal 
governments.  For  example,  state  and  local 
governments  would  have  to  exempt  federal 
escise  taxes  on  cigarettes,  liquor  and  motor 
fuels  sales  taxes  to  eliminate  "taxes  on 
taxes."  In  the  personal  income  tax  area,  28 
states— including  the  populous  states  of 
California,  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Illinois 
and  Ohio— apply  a  tax  to  personal  income 
without  deducting  federal  taxes  paid  (see 
Table  2).  A  state  income  tax  deduction  for 
local  income  taxes  paid  is  more  prevalent, 
with  22  states  providing  some  type  of  deduc- 
tion, although  eight  states  (including  Cali- 
fornia. New  YorlL.  and  Pennsylvania)  do  not. 
Why,  then,  must  the  federal  government 
provide  a  deduction  for  state  and  local  taxes 
paid  particularly  when  many  state  govern- 
ments do  not  reciprocate? 

The  majority  of  federal  taxpayers  do  not 
Itemize,  and  do  not  get  any  benefits  from 
state  and  local  tax  deductibUty.*  Attempt- 
ing to  preserve  this  deduction  for  a  minority 
of  taxpayers  by  using  a  double-taxation  ar- 
gument is  clearly  spurious,  particularly 
from  those  government  jurisdictions  which 
impose  their  own  double  taxation. 

Fiction:  State  and  local  governments  wUl 
have  to  sliarply  ciirtaU  services  were  federal 
deductibility  lost. 

Fact:  Most  of  the  30  state  governments 
which  are  coupled  to  federally-defined 
income  will  raise  more  money  at  their  same 
rates  due  to  the  base-broadening  effect  of 
the  President's  tax  plan:  most  other  state 
and  local  governments  will  face  relatively 
minor  adjustments  under  the  President's 
tax  plan. 


TABU  1  -PERCENT  OF  FEDERAL  TAX  SAVINGS  FROM  TAX 
DEDUCTIBILITY  COMPARED  TO  INCOME  TAX  LiABILTTY  BY 
ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  (AQ)  CUSS,  1982 
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State  and  local  governments  are  under- 
standably wary  about  federal  tax  reform. 
Federal  taxes  are  tied  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
state  and  local  taxes. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  is  studying  federal-state 
linkages,  with  deSeve  Economics  authoring 
"A  Description  of  the  Linliages  Between  the 
Federal  and  the  States  Personal  Income 
Tax  Codes"  for  ACIR.'  Review  of  the  April 
1985  draft  of  this  report  Indicates  that  the 
major  problem  facing  many  states  under 
the  President's  tax  plan  will  be  how  much 
to  lower  tax  rates.  Unless  those  sUtes  which 
are  coupled  to  federally-defined  Income 
lower  rates,  they  wUl  be  awash  in  extra  tax 
money  due  to  the  base-broadening  effects  of 
the  President's  plan. 

The  predominant  direct  impact  of  the 
President's  plan,  therefore,  is  to  generate 
substantially  more  money  for  many  state 
governments,  or  provide  them  with  an  op- 
portunity to  lower  tax  rates.  Beyond  that, 
the  fiscal  effects  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  open  to  considerable  conjecture. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  federal  deduct- 
ibility of  state  and  local  taxes.  The  ACIR 
federal  deductibility  study  has  a  section,  ap- 
propriately entitled  "Role  of  Fiscal  Illu- 
sion," that  discusses  the  tenuousness  of  tax- 
payer behavioral  assumptions  behind  the 
fiscal  impact  analysis.*  With  acceptance  of 
these  tenuous  assumptions,  the  study  con- 
cludes: 

"Our  current  best  estimate  is  that  elimi- 
nating tax  deductions  would  mean  that  over 
the  next  five  to  ten  years  state  and  local 
governments  would  l>e  pressed  to  cut  spend- 
ing, relative  to  what  it  would  be  otherwise. 
by  about  2  to  3%.  Because  state  and  local 
spending  has  been  growing  by  about  7%  per 
year  since  1980,  the  adjustment  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  deductibility  would  come  about 
through  a  reduction  in  the  growth  of  state/ 
local  spending:  elimination  of  tax  deductibil- 
ity would  not  cause  an  absolute  drop  in  the 
level  of  state  and  local  spending."  * 

Even  this  projection  of  a  2-3%  lesser 
growth  rate  in  state-local  spending  runs 
counter  to  empirical  evidence.  After  the 
1981  federal  tax  cut.  the  state-local  tax  de- 
duction was  worth  less  to  the  federal  item- 
iser,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
change  has  been  a  factor  in  any  state  or 
local  government's  spending  since  1981. 
After  the  1979  gasoline  shortage,  the  Con- 
gress repealed  federal  deductibility  of  state 
gasoline  taxes,  amid  cries  that  state  legisla- 
tures would  react  by  cutting  taxes  and. 
thereby,  highway  expenditures.  In  fact,  the 
opposite  occurred,  with  44  states  raising  gas- 
oline taxes  subsequent  to  1979,  in  response 
to  the  clear  need  for  highway  programs.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  loss  of  federal  deductibil- 
ity for  gasoline  taxes  was  never  a  factor- 
not  even  a  miniscule  factor— in  gas  tax  de- 
bates. 

Many  state  governments  luiow  that  the 
President's  tax  plan  will  generate  substan- 
tial new  tax  money  at  current  rates,  but  this 
fact  is  a  secret  well-kept  by  public  officials. 
Yet,  the  dubious  proposition  that  loss  of 
federal  deductibility  of  state  and  local  taxes 
will  force  a  curtailment  of  government  serv- 
ices has  been  trumpeted  all  across  America 
by  some  of  these  same  public  officials, 

FicUon:  Federal  deductibility  of  sUte  and 
local  taxes  is  no  different  from  disaster 


relief  or  any  other  federal  program  in  that 
acme  localltlea  and  states  get  more  from  the 
program  than  others. 

Fact:  Federal  deductibility  is  fundamen- 
tally different  from  other  federal  programs. 
Each  sUte  and  local  government,  by  raising 
Its  own  taxes,  has  the  power  to  increase  fed- 
eral tax  expenditures  without  any  control 
exerdaed  by  the  Congress. 

Every  time  a  state  or  local  government 
raises  its  own  taxes,  taxpayers  from  the  rest 
of  America  end  up  paying  a  greater  share  of 
the  federal  tax  burden.  This  is  the  perverse 
result  of  federal  deductibUity,  that  links 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sUte  and  local 
tax  decisions  to  the  federal  system. 

Some  public  officials  have  used  "merit- 
want"  argumenU  to  Justify  this  tax  linkage. 
H.  LouU  Stettler.  III.  the  Maryland  budget 
secretary.  Is  quoted  as  follows:  "There  is  a 
big  difference  between  providing  food  to 
needy  children  and  the  three  martini  lunch; 
between  providing  transportation  to  public 
schools  and  "business  trips'  to  the  Super- 
bowl."  ">  The  notion  that  governments  can 
spend  money  "better"  than  private  industry 
flies  in  the  face  of  conventional  wisdom 
about  comparative  efficiency. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Thomburgh  Admin- 
istration has  achieved  substantial  savings  in 
government  operating  costs  while  improving 
public  services.  For  example,  since  1978  the 
state  Revenue  Department  reduced  its  pay- 
roll by  almost  30%.  while  quadrupling  col- 
lections of  delinquent  taxes  and  providing 
faster,  more  accurate  customer  service.  The 
Pennsylvania  Transportation  Department 
has  2.500  fewer  employees  than  it  did  seven 
years  ago.  yet  highway  repairs  and  construc- 
tion activities  are  at  historic  highs.  Despite 
staff  Increases  for  priority  areas  such  as  en- 
vironmental protection  and  prisons,  the 
Thomburgh  Administration  has  trimmed 
the  overall  sUte  payroll  by  12,000— about 
12%.  Pennsylvania  now  ranks  last  among 
the  50  sUtes  in  the  ratio  of  sUte  employees 
per  100.000  population.  The  Thomburgh 
Administration  has  achieved  an  average  of 
$200  million  per  year  in  cost  reduction  sav- 
ings through  initiatives  in  such  areas  as 
state  cars,  printing,  postage,  and  office  and 
process  automation. 

With  these  successes.  Pennsylvania  could 
make  a  claim  to  be  at  or  near  "efficiency 
frontiers"  in  all  its  operations.  Yet.  the 
Thomburgh  Administration  continues  to 
identify  and  achieve  additional  efficiencies. 
Many  state  and  local  govemmenU  Join 
Pennsylvania  in  candidly  acknowledging 
that  there  is  room  for  greater  efficiency  in 
government.  Given  this  environment,  why 
should  taxpayers  in  one  Jurisdiction,  via  the 
federal  tax  code,  help  subsidize  state  and 
local  government  spending  elsewhere? 

Fiction:  SUte  and  local  govertunents  are 
bearing  the  brunt  of  federal  tax  reform, 
with  deductibility  of  sUte  and  local  taxes 
representing  11%  of  total  tax  expenditures, 
but  about  75%  of  base-broadening  under  the 
Treasury  proposals. 

Fact:  State  and  local  governments  do  not 
directly  pay  any  federal  Income  taxes  and 
they  get  a  relatively  small  indirect  benefit 
from  sUte  and  local  tax  deductibility. 

The  U.S,  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that,  if  sUte  and  local  tax  deductibUity  were 
eliminated,  state  and  local  governments 
would  react  by  cutting  back  expenditures  by 
about  $«  billion.  >■  But  the  price  that  is  paid 
for  this  indirect  assistance  to  sUte  and  local 
governments,  which  amounts  to  Just  1  y*%  of 
total  state-local  expenditures,  is  a  136  bil- 
lion tax  loss  to  the  federal  government. 
Given  theM  figures,  it  would  appear  that 


the  beneflU  of  sUte  and  local  tax  deduct- 
ibility to  governments  pale  bealde  the  bene- 
flU to  America's  richest  taxpayers. 

As  a  revenue  sharing  program,  sUte  and 
local  tax  deductibility  U  highly  Inefficient. 
Yet.  many  sUU  and  local  officials  defend 
deductibility  on  Just  this  basis,  arguing 
against  lU  trade-in  for  lower  tax  rates  and 
higher  exemptions. 

SUte  and  local  officials  from  hlgh-Ux  Ju- 
risdictions have  been  particularly  vocal, 
raising  fears  that  affluent  taxpayers  will 
flee  from  hlgh-Ux  to  low-tax  areas,  and 
that  tax  wars  will  be  spawned.  These  fears 
are  being  exaggerated.  Taxes  are  not  the 
dominant  factor  In  where  people  and  busi- 
nesses choose  to  locate.  If  they  were.  hlgh- 
Ux  Jurisdictions  would  not  be  participating 
as  fully  as  they  are  in  the  nation's  economic 
recovery.  Further.  sUte  government  Itself 
can  compensate  for  the  differential  ImpacU 
of  trading  in  sUte  and  local  Ux  deductibil- 
ity on  the  various  localities  within  that 
sUte.  Regarding  the  specter  of  tax  wars,  if 
they  mean  Increased  competition  to  more 
efficiently  deliver  high  quality  sUte  and 
local  government  services,  most  taxpayers 
would  say:  "Bring  them  on." 

Fiction:  Federal  deductibility  of  state  and 
local  taxes  has  been  a  principle  of  fiscal  fed- 
eralism, unchanged  since  the  1913  federal 
Income  tax  code. 

Fact:  The  Congress  has  eliminated  a 
number  of  sUte  and  local  tax  deductions, 
and  after  72  years,  remaining  deductions 
need  reevaluation  on  their  meriU, 

In  1943.  the  Congress  eliminated  the  de- 
ductions for  certain  sUte  and  local  excise 
taxes.  Then,  in  1964.  the  deduction  ended 
for  sUte  and  local  Uxes  on  tobacco,  alcohol, 
and  vehicle  registration  and  operators  li- 
cense fees.  Since  gasoline  Ux  deductions 
ended  in  1979.  sales,  Income  and  property 
taxes  are  the  only  deductions  left. 

Thus,  federal  deductibility  of  sUte.  and 
local  taxes  is  not  an  all-or-nothing  proposi- 
tion. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  adminis- 
ters the  sales  tax  deduction  through  an  im- 
precise Uble  that  bears  little  relationship  to 
taxpayers'  sales  ux  expenditures.  While,  in 
theory,  federal  deductibllly  of  sales  taxes 
could  benefit  less  afHuent  families.  In  fact 
these  very  same  families  do  not  Itemize  de- 
ductions and,  therefore,  do  not  get  a  penny 
from  this  federal  exemption. 

If  compromise  is  necessary  on  this  issue, 
federal  deductibility  of  sUte  and  local  per- 
sonal income  and  property  uxes  could  be 
phased  out  over  time  or  could  be  limited  to 
the  rate  of  the  lowest  tax  bracket,  as  in  the 
Bradley-Gephardt  proposal.  Treating  sUte 
and  local  Uxes  like  catastrophic  loaaes.  by 
allowing  deductions  above  some  minimum, 
is  particularly  unattractive  alternative. 
There  is  no  rational  basis  for  comparing 
sUte  and  local  Uxes  to  unexpected  medical 
bills  or  casualty  losses.  Allowlnv  deductions 
for  only  those  taxpayers  in  the  nation's 
highest  tax  Jurisdictions  creates  and  incen- 
tive for  certain  sUte  and  local  govemmenU 
to  spend  more  and  economize  less. 

Unlike  certain  other  ux  exemptions  re- 
cently legislated  by  the  Congress,  federal 
deductibility  of  sUte  and  local  taxes  makes 
no  pretense  of  promoting  capital  investment 
or  economic  growth.  As  a  136  billion  tax  ex- 
penditure, that  redistributes  88%  of  the 
money  to  the  richest  20%  of  U.S,  taxpayers. 
SUte  and  local  tax  deductibUity  should  be 
"on  the  Uble"  for  tax  reform.  SUU  and 
local  officials  have  a  responsibUity  to  pro- 
vide the  Congreu  with  facU— not  fictions— 
to  support  the  deUberatlona  on  this  subject. 
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C08PON80R8HIP  OF  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  282 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO,  Mr,  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  a  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  283.  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 282  states  that  the  Congress 
should  not  approve  the  proposed 
fourth  quarter  rescission  of  general 
revenue  sharing  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

When  general  revenue  sharing  was 
enacted  in  1972,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  shared  2.6  percent  of  its  reve- 
nues with  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments. Fourteen  years  later,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  shares  just  half  a 
percent  of  Its  revenues  with  local  gov- 
enunents. 

General  revenue  sharing  is  crucial  to 
the  efforts  of  localities,  both  big  and 
small,  to  provide  vital  services  to  their 
citizens.  It  is  used  to  repair  bridges, 
hire  teachers,  and  plow  snow,  it  feeds 
the  elderly  and  employs  police  officers 
and  firefighters.  Some  335  Indian 
tribes,  3,000  counties,  16,000  towns  and 
villages.  19,000  cities,  and  220  million 
Amerlcaru  depend  upon  general  reve- 
nue sharing  to  keep  our  communities 
safe  and  strong. 

At  a  time  when  local  governments 
are  in  need  of  fiscal  assistance  to  pro- 
vide many  essential  services,  long  since 
cut  by  Federal  budget  cuU,  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  is  looking  to  cut  more. 
I  believe  it  is  time  to  protect  the  Inter- 
est of  the  local  governments. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  282.« 


MICHAEL  A.  VENTRESCA 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  with  both  sadness  and  pride  to 
honor  the  memory  of  my  friend  Mi- 
chael Ventresca.  It  is  with  sadness 
that  I  tell  my  colleagues  of  the  loss  of 
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a  warm,  caring,  committed  human 
being.  Yet  it  is  with  pride  that  I  note 
the  establishment  of  the  Michael  A. 
Ventresca  Scholarship  Fund. 

Michael  was  taken  from  us  on  De- 
cember 29.  1985.  the  victim  of  a  sense- 
less accident.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  only  38.  In  that  short  time,  he 
accomplished  much  and  left  a  living 
legacy  of  young  people  whom  he  had 
ushered  into  public  service.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  scholarship  in  his  name 
will  continue  the  tradition  of  public 
service  in  his  memory. 

Michael  embodied  the  well  known 
Massachusetts  zeal  for  government 
and  politics.  He  was  an  idealist  whose 
political  conscience  was  forged  in  the 
cauldron  of  1960's  activism.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts-Boston, where  he  demon- 
strated his  early  leadership  qualities 
as  president  of  the  Class  of  1969.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Suffolk  University 
Law  School,  where  he  was  editor  of 
the  Suffolk  Law  Review.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  he  first  showed  what 
would  become  a  lasting  commitment 
to  values  such  as  peace,  justice,  equali- 
ty, compassion,  and  fairness.  Michael 
spoke  out  for  these  values  as  he  op- 
posed the  war  in  Vietnam,  marched  in 
the  civil  rights  movement,  sought  to 
preserve  our  environment  and  led  the 
effort  to  stop  the  death  penalty  in 
Massachusetts. 

As  the  times  and  values  changed.  Mi- 
chael stood  true  to  his  beliefs. 
Through  his  idealism  and  activism,  he 
kept  alive  the  progressive  causes  he 
originally  championed.  He  knew  when 
It  was  time  to  stand  his  ground  on 
principle.  And  he  was  willing  to  lose 
on  principle.  He  lost  twice  on  ballot 
initiatives.  He  took  them  on  knowing 
they  would  be  uphill  fights.  To  Mi- 
chael, principles  mattered  more  than 
odds. 

Michael  was  at  his  best  in  political 
campaigns.  He  loved  them  and  his  en- 
thusiasm was  contagious.  His  enthusi- 
asm was  particularly  quick  to  spread 
among  young  people.  He  had  a  special 
ability  to  motivate  and  inspire.  Over 
the  years,  literally  thousands  of  young 
people  came  under  his  charge  and  his 
spell.  Michael  seemed  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  everybody  no  matter  how  great 
or  small,  significant  or  insignificant 
the  person  was.  And  he  always  made 
time  for  each  one.  His  ear  was  always 
available  to  the  many  young  campaign 
workers  or  protegees  who  sought 
advice,  solace  or  help. 

Michael  was  a  kind,  generous,  and 
selfless  person.  For  a  man  who  fought 
so  many  battles,  he  achieved  a  rare 
distinction:  he  left  no  enemies.  Per- 
haps that  can  best  be  attributed  to  his 
Integrity. 

Bllchael's  integrity  earned  him  the 
trust  of  friend  and  foe  alike.  As  a  lob- 
bjrlflt.  he  was  a  sliiUed  and  effective  ne- 
gotiator with  an  uncanny  ability  to 
bring  people  together.  People  trusted 


Michael  to  help  them  reach  a  compro- 
mise that  would  be  fair  to  both  sides. 

His  successes  as  a  negotiator  were 
many,  but  he  never  bragged  of  win- 
ning. He  took  his  satisfaction  from 
bringing  opposing  sides  together  and 
building  a  consensus.  He  was  always 
positive,  optimistic,  conciliatory.  He 
was  never  negative,  pessimistic  cr  divi- 
sive. Michael  had  a  knack  for  bringing 
out  the  best  in  people.  He  encouraged, 
prodded,  and  cajoled  countless  young 
people  into  reaching  their  full  poten- 
tial. He  was  mentor,  example,  and  role 
model  to  the  many  young  people  he 
introduced  to  public  service. 

The  creation  of  this  scholarship  en- 
sures that  Michael's  values,  idealism, 
and  activism  will  be  perpetuated. 
Through  this  scholarship,  young 
people  interested  in  public  service  will 
receive  a  college  education  that  will 
help  them  prepare  for  a  career  in  the 
field  to  which  Michael  brought  so 
many  recruits.  Plans  call  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  permanent,  4-year  scholar- 
ship at  Michael's  alma  mater,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 

On  March  24,  Michael's  friends  will 
gather  in  Boston  to  remember  him 
and  to  contribute  to  the  Michael  A. 
Ventresca  Scholarship  Fund.  At  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  read  the  list  of 
public  officials  who  have  Joined  me  in 
serving  as  honorary  chairmen  of  this 
event:  Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives; Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  U.S. 
Senator;  Hon.  Chester  Atkins, 
Member  of  Congress;  Hon.  Barney 
Frank,  Member  of  Congress;  Hon. 
Joseph  Moaklet,  Member  of  Con- 
gress; Hon.  Gerry  E.  Studds,  Member 
of  Congress:^His  Excellence  Michael  S. 
Dukakis,  Governor,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  Hon.  Michael  J.  Con- 
nolly, secretary  of  state.  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  Hon.  Francis 
X.  Bellotti,  attorney  general.  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts;  Hon. 
WilUam  M.  Bulger,  president,  Massa- 
chusetts Senate;  Hon.  Robert  Q. 
Crane,  treasurer,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts:  Hon.  John  J.  flnne- 
gan,  auditor.  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Hon.  Raymond  L.  Flynn, 
mayor,  city  of  Boston;  Hon.  George 
Keverian,  speaker,  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives. 

These  names  are  a  tribute  to  Mi- 
chael. They  speak  of  the  gratitude  and 
respect  he  earned  through  a  career 
dedicated  to  public  service  and  to  the 
belief  that  government  can  do  good 
things  and  improve  people's  lives. 

But  to  focus  on  these  names  would 
miss  the  point.  When  Michael's 
friends  gather  in  Boston  on  March  24, 
the  purpose  will  be  to  continue  a  tradi- 
tion of  bringing  young,  unknown 
names  into  public  service.  Michael's 
friends  will  be  helping  to  create  a 
scholarship  that  will  assist,  educate 
and  encourage  young  people,  just  as 
he  did. 


It  is  appropriate  that  this  event  will 
take  place  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Li- 
brary. It  was  President  Kennedy  who 
said,  "One  man  can  make  a  difference, 
every  man  must  try."  Michael 
Ventresca  made  a  difference.  With  the 
creation  of  this  scholarship,  others 
will  be  given  the  chance  to  try.« 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO   CON- 
SCIENCE FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Maine.  Sena- 
tor Mitchell,  for  leading  the  effort  to 
aid  those  suffering  from  religious  per- 
secution. I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
this  protest  against  oppression  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  my 
belief  that  efforts  such  as  the  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  contributed  to  the  grati- 
fying release  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
Therefore,  as  1986  continues,  we  must 
renew  our  determination  to  gain  free- 
dom for  the  many  remaining  refuse- 
niks. 

I  am  honored  to  be  involved,  once 
again,  in  the  1986  Congressional  Call 
to  Conscience  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  are  involved  in  this 
bipartisan  struggle  to  gain  awareness 
and  recognition  for  those  currently 
suffering  In  the  Soviet  Union.  I, 
myself,  have  adopted  Leonid  and  Lud- 
mlila  Volvosky  in  support  of  their  ef- 
forts to  emigrate  to  Israel.  The  Stu- 
dent Coalition  For  Soviet  Jewry, 
which  arranged  my  adoption  of  the 
Volvosky  family,  reports  that  Leonid 
has  been  harassed  and  detained  by 
Soviet  officials  several  times,  as  a 
result  of  his  desire  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  Leonid  was  arrested  again  last 
June  and  all  attempts  of  his  family 
and  friends  to  gain  his  release  have 
been  denied  by  Soviet  officials.  Hope- 
fully, the  Call  to  Conscience  will  focus 
attention  on  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews, 
like  the  Volvosky  family. 

Patrick  Henry  wrote  that  "All  men 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience."  The  denial  of  one 
of  the  most  baisic  human  rights,  free- 
dom of  religion,  is  an  appalling  tenet 
of  Soviet  dogma.  Currently,  Soviet  of- 
ficials are  planning  to  bulldoze  one  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  few  remaining  syn- 
agogues, the  Ashkenazi  Synagogue  in 
Tbilisi.  The  closing  of  the  synagogue 
will  tragically  affect  the  20,000  Jews  in 
the  community,  already  under  siege. 
Countless  letters,  speeches,  and  pray- 
ers have  been  offered  in  behalf  of 
those  persecuted  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  people  yearn  for  the  freedom  to 
practice  religion  as  they  please,  the 
right  to  privacy  and  the  right  to  emi- 
grate—rights guaranteed  to  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  signing 
of  the  Helsinki  accords  of  1975. 

The  refusenik  community  consists 
not  only  of  Jews,  but  of  individuals 


from  many  other  religious  communi- 
ties that  wish  to  be  free.  The  United 
States  has  long  attempted  to  defend 
the  dlfl^ty  of  all  individuals  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Recent  events  indicate 
an  improvement  in  the  working  rela- 
tionship of  our  Government  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Media  coverage  of  the 
recent  Geneva  summit  forced  Gorba- 
chev to  deal  openly  with  tough  ques- 
tions from  the  world  media  regarding 
the  pUght  of  Soviet  Jews.  A  likely  ex- 
change of  State  visits  between  our  na- 
tional leaders  could  also  force  Gorba- 
chev Into  the  realization  that  his  coun- 
try can  no  longer  deny  religious  free- 
dom to  the  refusenik  community  and 
hope  to  pursue  peaceful  negotiations 
with  the  United  States.  There  Is  cer- 
tainly reason  to  hope,  given  the  Sovi- 
et's recent  courtship  of  Western  media 
and  their  interest  in  reaching  out  to 
American  businessmen  for  exptmded 
trade  between  their  nation  and  ours. 
The  release  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
provides  more  evidence  that  negotia- 
tions between  our  governments  can  be 
effective. 

The  refuseniks  must  know  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  fight 
for  their  cause.  Ours  may  be  the  only 
voice  of  freedom  that  they  hear.  It  Is 
vital  for  us,  as  citizens  of  a  free  nation, 
to  offer  support  and  assistance  to  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  bloc  coimtrles. 
The  fight  for  the  dignity  of  all  people 
must  never  be  forgotten.  May  the  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience  be  but 
one  facet  of  our  Nation's  effort  to 
keep  the  torch  of  freedom  burning 
brightly  In  the  hearts  of  those  perse- 
cuted in  the  Soviet  Unlon.» 


legitimate     cash-management     tech- 
niques. 

In  the  end.  it  is  the  individual  who 
suffers  from  the  lack  of  proper  facul- 
ties, and  It  Is  the  individual  who  suf- 
fers from  increased  State  and  local 
taxes  needed  to  finance  these  out- 
moded or  unsafe  facilities. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary,  therefore, 
for  members  of  the  Senate  Interested 
In  protecting  the  Infrastructure  of 
State  and  local  govemmenU,  as  well  as 
the  individual  constituent,  to  join  to- 
gether and  send  a  message  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  producing  a  tax  reform 
bill:  True  reform  does  not  deny  local 
governments  the  ability  to  finance 
their  activities  properly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  and 
pass  this  resolution.* 


COSPONSORSHIP   OF   A   RESOLU- 
TION   AFFECTING    STATE    AND 
LOCAL     GOVERNMENTS     ABILI- 
TY TO  RAISE  REVENUE 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  a  res- 
olution Introduced  by  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico,  Senator  Domenici,  to  put 
the  Senate  on  record  that  major  tax 
reform  should  not  inhibit  State  and 
local  government's  ability  to  finance 
their  infrastructure. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  draft- 
ing this  resolution  to  protect  essential 
services  provided  by  State  and  local 
governments.  Financing  for  State  and 
local  governments  Is  essential  to 
ensure  proper  health  and  safety  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  basic  support  systems 
on  which  all  economic  activity  de- 
pends. 

li.  Is  wrong  to  hamper  local  govern- 
ments through  the  inclusion  of  provi- 
sions in  tax  reform  which  will  discour- 
age investors  from  purchasing  tax- 
exempt  bonds;  which  will  make  It  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  tax-exempt  financing  by 
placing  certain  projects  under  limited 
volume  caps;  which  will  Impose  retro- 
active effective  dates;  or  which  will 
prevent  local  governments  from  using 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN:  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  APPEAL  FOR 
MEDICAL  TREATMENT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Naum 
and  Inna  Melman.  two  personal 
friends  of  mine,  are  caught  In  a  politi- 
cal decision  that  threatens  Inna's  life. 
Naum  and  Inna  are  refuseniks— Soviet 
Jews  who  have  applied  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  maJting  their  ap- 
plication, the  Melmans  have  endured 
harassment  and.  In  Naum's  case, 
denial  of  employment  In  his  field. 
Now,  Inna  Is  cancer-ridden  and  desper- 
ately needs  medical  treatment  only 
available  to  her  In  the  West. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the 
February  issue  of  Physics  Today.  I  ask 
that  the  text  be  inserted  In  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

RcrOSEHIK  Prtsicists 
I  have  recently  received  two  open  letters 
from  Soviet  "refusenik"  physicists  with  the 
request  that  I  share  them  with  your  read- 
ers. I  present  only  excerpts.  The  first  Is 
from  Naum  Melman  and  addressed  to  Mik- 
hail S.  Gorbachev,  Secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  and  the  second  one  Is  from 
Armen  O.  Khachaturyan  and  addressed  to 
A.  Aleksandrov.  president  of  Soviet  Acade- 
my of  Sciences.  Both  of  these  scientists  be- 
lieve that  appeals  from  Western  colleagues 
can  help  them  greatly  In  their  present  situa- 
tions. This  is  also  the  belief  of  other  refuse- 
nik sclentlsu  and  dissidents  and  I  feel  that 
In  cases  like  these  we  have  to  take  the 
wishes  of  the  oppressed  as  our  guide  for 
action. 

Melman  writes:  A  few  words  about  myself: 
I  am  a  professor  of  mathematics,  74  years 
old.  Since  1975  I  have  been  seeking  permis- 
sion to  go  to  Israel.  My  only  daughter  left 
the  Soviet  Union  In  1976.  I  am  refused  per- 
mission to  go,  on  the  pretext  that  I  had 
done  classified  work.  More  than  30  years 
ago.  at  the  dawr  of  the  atomic  age.  before 
there  were  even  any  computers  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  did  certain  classified  calculations 
for  long-dead  Academician  LAndau  In  the 
Institute  of  Physical  Problems  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences.  These  calculations  were  a 
very  auxiliary  nature,  and  have  long  ago 
lost  all  sensitivity  and  significance.  I  trans- 
ferred to  work  In  another  Institute  In  198S. 
and  as  officially  certified,  never  had  any 
further  contact  with  sensitive  work.  When  I 


applied  to  go  to  Israel  in  1976,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  on  pension. 

Two  years  ago,  a  tumor  appeared  on  the 
back  of  my  wife's  neck,  cloae  to  the  spinal 
column.  This  could  be  treated  only  with  ex- 
tremely sophisticated  modem  equipment 
and  skill  In  using  It.  The  Soviet  Union  still 
has  neither  the  equipment  nor  the  skill  to 
use  it.  The  only  thing  Soviet  medicine  could 
offer  was  surgery.  Now  for  two  years,  mjr 
wife  has  had  four  risky,  painful  operations, 
the  last  one  In  the  Oncological  Center  three 
months  ago.  So  much  muscle  tissue  has  by 
now  been  removed  that  no  further  oper- 
ation Is  feasible.  My  wife  holds  her  head  up 
with  difficulty,  and  Is  in  constant  pain. 

Immediately  after  the  disastrous  first  op- 
eration. In  October  1983.  my  wife  received 
generous  Invitations  to  the  treatment  In  on- 
cological clinics  In  Sweden.  Prance,  the 
United  States  and  Israel. 

This  Inspired  my  wife  and  me  to  go  to  the 
national  emigration  chief.  Colonel  Kuznet- 
sov,  on  4  September  and  apply  to  him  per- 
sonally to  let  my  wife  go  with  her  mother, 
brother,  son  and  two  grandchildren,  leaving 
me  behind.  A  week  later.  Colonel  Kuznetsov 
Informed  me  by  phone  that  this  was  re- 
fused. On  18  September  he  told  my  wife 
that  she  could  not  leave  with  other  mem- 
bers of  her  family  because  she  had  been 
married  to  me  to  long  and  her  departure 
would  constitute  a  security  risk  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  malicious,  paranoid  nonsense  is  more 
than  a  fatal  threat  to  my  wife;  It  is  in  tact  a 
danger  for  the  whole  world,  even  for  the 
Soviet  Union  Itaelf.  It  U  absurd  and  dishon- 
est In  the  extreme  to  claim  that  my  depar- 
ture would  threaten  the  safety  of  the 
USSR.  To  claim  that  my  sick  wife's  depar- 
ture would  be  risky  U  simply  dangerous 
madness.  My  wife  worked  only  as  an  English 
teacher  and  we  married  In  1981,  a  full  M 
years  after  I  ceased  all  contact  with  classi- 
fied work.  It  arouses  a  dangerous  pyscholo- 
gical  climate  of  mutual  distrust,  preventing 
achievement  of  vitally  Important  compro- 
mises." 

Joel  L.  Lkbowitz. 
Rutoert  Vnivtrtity. 
New  BnimswicK.  N.J. 
Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Soviet  Government  to  allow  Inna  and 
Naum    Melman    permission    to    emi- 
grate.* 


PROMOTING  DEMOCRACY 

ABROAD:  IN  OUR  BEST  INTER- 
EST 
•  Mr.  QUA'^jE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  upcoming  floor  debate 
over  granting  military  aid  to  the  Nlca- 
raguan  democratic  resistance,  we  are 
forced  to  reconsider  what  should  guide 
our  foreign  policy — our  own  democrat- 
ic principles  or  some  other  principles 
that  may  seem  more  expedient  in  a 
given  situation.  Last  Saturday,  in  an 
extraordinary  speech  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee 
before  the  National  Federation  of 
Young  Republicans,  the  answer  given 
and  supported  with  the  strongest  and 
soundest  of  reasoning  was  our  demo- 
cratic principles. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  made  clear  in  defense  of 
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the  President's  policies  both  in  the 
Philippines  and  Central  America: 

Supporting  democracy  may  sound  simplls- 
Uc  *  *  *.  But  It  gives  the  ability  to  call  elec- 
tion fraud  for  what  it  is,  to  call  dictator- 
ships for  what  they  are.  and  to  call  authori- 
tarian regimes  for  what  they  are. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  Members  of 
both  Houses  could  greatly  profit  from 
reading  this  speech,  and  I  asli  that  its 
full  text  be  entered  at  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 
DntocKACT  urn  Amkricam  Forzigr  Poucy: 

A  COHOIXMtT  TO  TRX  RKAGAM  DOCTRINK 

(By  Senator  Richard  G.  Lugar) 

Democracy  is  the  strongest  suit  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  Promoting  and  protect- 
ing democracy  Is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Democratic  countries  cele- 
brate human  rights,  they  enhance  our  secu- 
rity interests,  and  they  are  good  trading 
partners. 

Democracy  is  not  easy.  Too  often  in  the 
past,  the  United  States  has  naively  called 
for  democracy  in  developing  and  third  world 
countries  only  to  see  elections  fail.  We  have 
tried  to  prop  up  so-called  democratic  "white 
knights"  only  to  see  them  turn  into  petty 
despots. 

Democracy  requires  the  development  of 
institutions  in  a  society  that  work  against 
the  consolidation  of  power,  and  open  up  a 
society  to  free  political  discourse.  Political 
parties,  labor  unions,  business  associations, 
churches,  a  free  press  and  citizens  groups 
concerned  about  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot 
are  all  required. 

American  foreign  policy  should  work  to 
develop  these  democratic  institutions  In  the 
world.  We  must  defend  and  promote  the 
process  of  democracy.  That  is  wtiat  we  did 
in  the  Philippines,  and  that  is  what  we  need 
to  do  in  to  encourage  reform  in  Nicaragua, 
Angola,  Chile,  and  South  Africa.  Each  coun- 
try is  different  and  the  politics  of  each  have 
to  be  taken  Into  account.  But  the  goal  of 
American  foreign  policy  should  t>e  constant, 
and  that  is,  democracy.  Once  we  reach  a 
consensus  on  that  goal— as  I  believe  we  are 
doing  in  the  United  States— we  can  go  about 
implementing  that  goal  within  the  cultural 
and  geopolitical  circumstances  of  each  coun- 
try. 

The  Philippine  experience  shows  the  im- 
portance of  the  election  process.  Thousands 
of  volunteer  poll  watchers  risked  their  lives 
to  defend  the  right  to  vote  and  to  have  a 
fair  count  in  the  Philippines.  They  set 
democratic  participation  and  performance 
standards  by  which  that  election  could  be 
judged  both  by  Filipinos  and  by  the  world. 
Ferdinand  Marcos  lost  the  election.  When 
he  tried  to  claim  a  fraudulent  victory,  he 
lost  ills  legitimacy  to  rule. 

The  Philippine  experience  Is  instructive  to 
the  course  of  American  foreign  policy.  My 
involvement  in  the  Philippine  election 
began  In  Central  America.  I  was  in  Guate- 
mala observing  elections  there  on  November 
3,  1985,  when  Marcos  announced  "snap  elec- 
tions" on  American  television.  The  conven- 
tional wisdom  of  many  in  Washington  was 
that  the  Guatemalan  elections  wouldn't 
lead  that  troubled  country  to  much  democ- 
racy. Various  columnists  and  commentators 
observed  that  the  military  would  still  be  in 
control  regardless  of  who  won.  Much  the 
same  argument  was  later  made  in  the  Phil- 
ippines: Marcos  would  win  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  or  call  the  whole  thing  off.  But  in 


Guatemala,  and  then  in  the  Philippines,  the 
worldly  conventional  wisdom  was  wrong. 

There  is  a  passion  for  democracy  in  the 
world.  In  Guatemala,  I  witnessed  mountain 
Indians  travel  many  miles  to  vote.  No  one 
made  them.  This  was  their  privilege  and 
nothing  was  going  to  stop  them.  Guatemala 
now  has  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment. General  Majia  did  step  aside,  and 
Guatemala  is  on  the  difficult  road  to  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The  situation  was  more  complex  in  the 
Philippines.  The  generals  in  Guatemala 
asked  for  our  help  in  setting  up  the  election. 
We  helped  establish  certain  election  proce- 
dures: transparent  ballot  boxes,  identifica- 
tion ink,  computerized  registration  rolls,  wa- 
termarked ballot  paper,  and  the  tabulation 
process.  It  was  not  as  easy  In  the  Philip- 
pines. Marcos  invited  American  election  ob- 
servers. He  did  so  with  bravado,  suggesting 
that  since  no  one  would  believe  how  big  his 
mandate  would  be,  he  wanted  all  of  us  there 
just  to  see.  Given  the  history  of  voter  fraud 
and  violence  in  the  Philippines,  I  was  reluc- 
tant to  commit  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  observe  the  elections. 

Nevertheless,  I  did  not  want  to  flatly 
reject  Marco's  call  for  American  election  ob- 
servers. The  Committee  had  already  gone 
on  record  calling  for  economic  and  military 
reform  in  the  Philippines.  Without  that 
reform,  we  believed  the  communist  insur- 
gency would  grow.  I  contended  that  the  best 
course  for  American  election  observers  in 
the  Philippines  was  to  ally  ourselves  with 
the  reform  movement.  The  National  Move- 
ment for  Free  Elections,  or  Namfrel,  was 
such  a  movement.  They  were  committed  to 
a  free  and  fair  election.  They  were  priests, 
nuns,  students,  housewives,  Kiwanis  and 
Rotary  Club  members,  and  In  some  places 
members  of  Republicans  Abroad.  Staff 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee had  worked  with  Namfrel  in  the  1984 
parliamentary  elections  in  the  Philippines, 
and  In  fact  had  begun  preliminary  discus- 
sions with  them  about  the  planned  May 
1986  municipal  elections. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held 
three  hearings  on  the  Philippines  before 
the  election.  We  sent  a  delegation  of  Ameri- 
can election  law  experts— top  lawyers  for 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  who 
sometimes  see  each  other  in  court  contest- 
ing Federal  Election  Law  rules— to  review 
the  Philippine  election  procedures.  A  second 
group  followed  up  on  their  report.  These 
election  law  experts  esUbllshed  a  checklist 
for  the  Committee  on  what  should  be  done 
to  make  the  election  as  free  and  fair  as  pos- 
sible. We  questioned  the  will  of  the  Marcos 
government  to  live  up  to  these  procedures, 
but  were  heartened  by  the  excitement  and 
the  passion  of  the  Philippine  people  for  the 
election.  Many  members  of  Congress  and 
the  press  dismissed  the  election  as  a  fraud 
even  before  it  happened.  Some  of  these  indi- 
viduals are  now  quick  to  embarce  the  elec- 
tion success,  however.  The  Philippine 
people  were  enthusiastic  about  their  chance 
to  make  a  democratic  choice  from  the  start. 

Despite  my  concerns  about  fraud,  I  decid- 
ed that  the  United  States  could  not  aban- 
don these  people  who  wanted  to  exercise 
their  right  to  vote.  The  review  of  election 
procedures  and  the  suggestions  we  made 
and  Marcos  followed,  gave  us  a  way  to  judge 
the  election.  For  example,  before  I  went  to 
the  Philippines.  I  told  Marcos'  acting  for- 
eign minister  that  a  long  delay  in  the  quick 
count  between  Namfrel  and  the  Commission 
on  Elections  would  spell  trouble  with  a  cap- 
ital "T"  because  it  would  show  ttiat  some- 


one was  cooking  the  results.  As  it  turned 
out.  that's  exactly  what  happened.  Every- 
body knew  what  it  meant,  and  Marcos  lost 
his  legitimacy. 

The  United  SUtes  was  able  to  help  the 
Philippine  people  transfer  power  in  a  peace- 
ful way  because  we  had  positioned  ourselves 
as  defenders  of  the  democratic  process  and 
not  as  backers  of  one  of  the  candidates. 

When  I  visited  polling  and  canvassing 
areas  throughout  the  Philippines,  I  was 
swamped  by  people  excited  to  have  us  there. 
They  did  not  know  much  about  me,  but 
they  knew  I  was  an  American  observer  com- 
mitted to  supporting  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. The  American  press  had  the  same  expe- 
rience. Filipinos  didn't  want  us  to  leave.  The 
American  people,  as  it  turned  out,  also 
wanted  us  to  stay  and  speak  out.  The  in- 
tense coverage  of  the  election  on  American 
television  and  in  the  press  had  a  strong 
impact  on  the  American  people.  Upon  my 
return  to  the  United  States  from  the  Philip- 
pines, I  went  directly  to  Indiana  after  visit- 
ing with  President  Reagan,  wherever  I  went 
in  Indiana,  at  high  schools,  chambers  of 
commerce,  factories,  and  Republican  Lin- 
coln Day  Diiuiers,  there  was  execitement 
about  the  Philippine  elections.  In  the  heart- 
land of  American  there  was  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  promoting  democracy  abroad, 
and  a  strong  feeling  that  our  country  had 
been  successful  in  doing  precisely  that. 

American  policy  succeeded  in  the  Philip- 
pines because  American  policy  supported 
democracy.  The  American  people,  more  im- 
portantly than  any  policy,  also  supported 
democracy.  When  they  saw  democracy 
being  stolen.  President  Reagan  responded 
by  advising  Marcos  that  his  claim  of  elec- 
tion victory  lacked  credibility.  Marcos  then 
left. 

Now  there  is  much  discussion  In  Washing- 
ton about  whether  the  Philippine  experi- 
ence can  be  transfered  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  cultures  and  histories  of  each 
country  are  different  and  should  affect  our 
policies  accordingly.  But  in  a  very  simple 
yet  powerful  way,  the  Philippine  experience 
points  the  way  to  new  American  foreign 
policy  based  on  free  and  fair  democratic 
elections.  This  is  a  corallary  in  some  re- 
spects to  both  the  Kirkpatrick  and  the 
Reagan  Doctrines. 

The  Kirkpatrick  Doctrine  argues  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  authoritarian 
regimes  led  by  anti-communist  dictators  and 
totalitarian  regimes  led  by  communist  dicta- 
tors. Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  argues 
that  the  United  States  should  be  tough  on 
the  communist  dictators,  and  help  the  au- 
thoritarian rulers  evolve  toward  democracy 
as  we  did  In  Guatemala.  The  Reagan  Doc- 
trine argues  that  the  United  States  should 
actively  back  freedom  fighters  struggling 
against  communist  totalitarian  regimes.  The 
corallary  to  these  two  doctrines  is  that  the 
United  States  should  be  busy  promoting  de- 
mocracy in  all  of  these  dicUtorshlps.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions not  only  in  the  Philippines,  but  also  in 
Chile,  Angola,  and  Nicaragua. 

Now  there  are  some  skeptics  who  argue 
that  it's  absurd  to  push  for  elections  in  com- 
munist dictatorships.  "Everybody  knows 
that  Marxists  don't  hold  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions," they  snort.  But  why  should  we 
accept  such  constraints.  It's  apparent  that 
people  in  Nicaragua  and  in  Angola  want  de- 
mocracy, that  they  want  elections,  and  that 
they  are  fighting  for  their  very  lives  to 
obtain  them.  They  deserve  not  only  our 
comfort,  but  also  our  aid. 


Actively  supporting  democracy  offers  a 
consistency  and  an  element  of  consensus 
that  our  foreign  policy  has  lacked  since 
Vietiuun.  Ronald  Reagan  has  led  this  coun- 
try past  the  Vietnam  syndrome.  We  have  a 
President  who  Is  not  afraid  to  act,  and  an 
American  people  proud  of  our  role  in  the 
world.  However,  we  are  still  debating  how 
we  can  both  be  effective  and  true  to  our  be- 
liefs as  we  deal  with  the  many  crises  of  the 
world. 

One  of  my  distinguished  predecessors  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  J.  William  Fulbright,  criticized 
the  foreign  policy  that  led  this  nation  into 
the  Vietnam  War.  He  called  it  the  Arro- 
gance of  Power.  But  after  the  fall  of  Viet- 
nam, our  foreign  policy  became  the  Abdica- 
tion of  Power.  It  was  a  policy  full  of  moral 
outrage,  but  no  action.  The  United  States 
withdrew  from  the  world.  There  are  still 
many  who  follow  this  neo-isolatlonlst  policy. 

This  policy  in  fact  Is  the  cause  of  many  of 
our  problems  In  Nicaragua.  President  Carter 
stopped  supporting  the  dictatorship  of 
Somoza,  but  refused  to  actively  assist  and 
boost  the  moderate  and  pro-democratic 
forces  who  looked  to  the  United  States  for 
help.  The  middle  collapsed  and  the  Marxist 
Sandinistas  took  over.  Now  we  must  find  a 
way  to  rebuild  that  democratic  alternative. 

In  South  Africa,  the  neo-isolationlsts 
espouse  a  policy  of  moral  outrage  and  disin- 
vestment. It's  a  policy  of  cut  and  run.  In- 
stead, President  Reagan  with  the  support  of 
Congress  has  constructed  a  policy  that  ex- 
presses our  outrage  of  apartheid,  but  tries 
to  use  American  influence  to  support  demo- 
cratic and  nonracist  alternatives. 

So  what  should  we  do  about  Nicaragua? 
The  Philippine  experience  points  the  way  to 
a  policy  that  supports  the  development  of  a 
democratic  alternative  and  elections.  If  we 
can  reach  a  consensus  that  this  is  our  policy 
goal,  then  we  should  implement  it  in  a  de- 
termined, responsible,  and  patient  way. 

There  is  strong  opposition  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas. In  recent  months  the  Sandinistas 
have  stepped  up  their  campaign  against 
human  and  political  rights.  Churches,  labor 
unions,  business  groups  and  the  press  are  all 
under  attack.  Nicaraguan  Indians  have  been 
the  victims  of  a  campaign  of  genocide. 

A  group  of  the  Contra  leaders  have 
formed  the  Unified  Nicaraguan  Opposition. 
They  call  for  an  end  to  human  rights 
abuses,  a  return  to  democratic  freedoms  and 
elections.  The  United  SUtes  should  support 
UNO,  and  help  It  become  responsible  demo- 
cratic front  organization.  Meanwhile,  we 
should  increase  diplomatic  pressure  on  the 
Sandinistas  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
countries  in  the  region.  We  need  to  pressure 
the  Sandinistas  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally to  change  their  ways. 

Predicting  that  diplomatic  pressure  alone 
will  change  the  Sandinistas  is  a  non-starter. 
The  Sandinistas  will  drag  their  feet  forever 
while  they  try  to  destroy  the  last  vestiges  of 
freedom  in  Nicaragua.  Putting  United 
States  aid  into  an  escrow  account  would 
delay  meaningful  negotiations. 

What  the  United  States  should  say  to  the 
Sandinistas  is  that  we  will  give  military  aid 
to  UNO  until  and  unless  the  Sandinistas 
agree  to  implement  a  series  of  reforms.  The 
United  States  can  aruiounce  these  at  a  Con- 
tadora  meeting  in  May,  or  sooner  for  that 
matter. 

These  reforms  should  l}e: 

1.  Removal  of  Cuban  and  Soviet  military 
advisors,  and  a  pledge  that  they  will  not 
return. 

2,  Reductions  of  military  forces. 


3.  An  end  to  support  of  the  El  Salvadoran 
rebels  and  any  other  insurgencies. 

4.  A  cease  fire  with  the  Contras. 

5.  Free  and  fair  elections  to  a  Nicaraguan 
constituent  assembly  to  be  monitored  by  a 
free  press  and  regional  observers,  with  free 
access  for  all  candidates  to  all  voters  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

If  the  Sandinistas  implement  these  re- 
forms, the  United  SUtes  would  stop  mili- 
tary aid  shipments  to  UNO. 

The  Presidents  request  now  before  Con- 
gress gives  him  the  discretion  to  Implement 
this  policy.  Adding  all  kinds  of  strings  and 
certifications  will  only  hinder  the  effective- 
ness of  the  United  SUtes  to  act. 

The  President  faces  a  tough  vote  In  Con- 
gress. Regardless  of  the  outcome.  Nicaragua 
will  not  go  away.  The  Sandinistas  have  no 
sympathy  in  Congress.  There  is  a  consensus 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
back  UNO.  I  will  continue  to  visit  with  my 
Committee  and  other  Members  of  Congress, 
and  with  the  President  and  SecreUry  of 
SUte  to  malnUin  a  consensus  approach  as 
we  work  through  the  process  of  supporting 
a  democratic  alternative  in  Nicaragua.  The 
policies  I  have  outlined  here  point  in  the 
right  direction. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  given  this  country 
new  hope  for  the  future.  It  is  "Morning 
Again  in  America,"  but  the  problems  we 
face  around  the  world  make  our  lives  more 
like  "High  Noon. "  We  have  to  face  them 
with  realism,  but  with  our  inherent  Ameri- 
can sense  of  idealism.  Supporting  democra- 
cy may  sound  simplistic.  Emphasizing  it 
may  soimd  square  and  unsophisticated.  But 
it  gives  us  the  ability  to  call  election  fraud 
for  what  it  is,  to  call  dicUtorshlps  for  what 
they  are,  and  to  call  authoritarian  regimes 
for  what  they  are.  There  is  much  to  say  for 
and  to  praise  about  the  simple  honesty  of 
democracy,  and  that's  what  the  United 
SUtes  should  be  doing  in  the  world  today.* 


The  signing  of  the  Anglo-IriBh  agree- 
ment In  November  of  last  year  repre- 
sents the  most  recent  effort  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  unrest  and  dis- 
crimination in  Northern  Ireland.  With 
this  accord,  the  Republic  of  Ireland  is 
given,  for  the  first  time,  a  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  Northern  Ireland.  Protection 
of  the  civil  liberties  and  security  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  minority  In  Northern 
Ireland  is  another  important  aspect  of 
the  agreement. 

As  a  member  of  the  "Friends  of  Ire- 
land" bipartisan  congressional  coali- 
tion, I  endorse  the  call  for  the  peace- 
ful achievement  of  Irish  unity,  and  en- 
courage strong  United  States  support 
to  help  ensure  the  survival  of  this  im- 
portant peace  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
greatest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to 
St.  Patrick  would  be  the  ending  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  land  which  received  his 
Christian  teachings.  On  this  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  I  encourage  all  parties  to 
support  current  reconciliation  efforts 
in  a  sincere  effort  to  bring  to  life  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  In  Northern  Ire- 
land.* 


HONORING  ST.  PATRICK  WITH  A 
RENEWED  COMMITMENT  TO 
PEACE  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebra- 
tion is  a  truly  Irish  one,  its  appeal  ex- 
tends to  Americans  of  all  backgrounds 
who  delight  in  discovering  that,  each 
year  on  March  17  they,  too,  are  "just  a 
little  bit  Irish." 

Americans  of  Irish  descent  have 
played  a  critically  Important  role  In 
the  growth  of  our  own  Nation.  Of 
those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  nine  were  of  Irish  de- 
scent and  thousands  more  supported 
that  declaration  by  fighting  for  its  de- 
fense. I  addition,  the  rich  Irish  herit- 
age in  music  and  literature  continues 
to  bring  enjoyment  to  all  Americans. 

As  we  join  with  the  Irish-American 
community  in  the  festivities  to  mark 
St.  Patrick's  day,  we  also  Join  with 
them  in  their  concern  over  the  politi- 
cal turmoil  which,  after  17  years  and 
2,500  fatalities  continues  to  tear  their 
homeland  apart. 

In  honoring  the  man  who  shared  the 
Christian  Gospel  with  the  people  of 
Ireland,  we  renew  our  calls  for  an  end 
to  Injustice  and  oppression  and  for 
peace  and  unity  in  Ireland. 


BERKLEY  BEDELL 

•  Mr.  SIMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  our  House  colleague.  Congress- 
man Berkixy  Bedell,  will  be  retiring. 

I  was  first  elected  to  public  office 
when  I  was  25— elected  to  the  State 
legislature  in  Illinois.  I  am  now  57,  and 
In  those  32  years,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  public  officials  I  have  worked 
with  and  dealt  with. 

Most  of  them  are  fine  people. 

But  I  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  those  who  have  really  been  out- 
standing, and  one  of  those  has  been 
Berkley  Bedell. 

He  Is  not  outstanding  in  the  sense 
that  you  read  about  him  each  day  in 
the  newspapers  or  you  point  to  mas- 
sive changes  in  the  law  that  have  come 
about  through  his  leadership. 

But  he  is  outstanding  in  being  con- 
scientious and  sensitive,  having  com- 
passion and  common  sense.  He  also 
has  some  vision  of  where  this  country 
must  go. 

His  decency,  his  being  a  true  gentle- 
man in  the  finest  sense  of  that  word 
are  qualities  that  have  endeared  him 
to  his  colleagues  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  people  of  his  district  In  Iowa 
will  suffer  a  severe  loss,  and  all  of  us 
In  this  Nation  share  in  that  loss. 

I  hope  they  quickly  find  the  cure  for 
his  health  problems  and  that  he  can. 
In  some  special  way,  continue  his  con- 
tribution to  this  Nation  and  to  our 
world.* 


JMI 
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WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
LIBRARY  AND  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  the  distingxiished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  and  cosponsor- 
Ing  Senate  Joint  Resolution  112,  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  to 
be  held  no  later  than  1989. 

The  first  White  House  Conference, 
held  in  1979,  involved  more  than 
100.000  people  discussing  the  impor- 
tant Issues  that  affect  library  and  in- 
formation services.  As  the  United 
States  increasingly  becomes  a  mobile 
and  informational  society,  an  extreme 
demand  has  been  placed  on  the 
sources  and  providers  of  information. 
The  goal  of  the  upcoming  conference 
is  to  increase  literacy,  productivity, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  through  better  utiliza- 
tion of  our  library  system. 

Libraries  are  the  basic  units  for  dis- 
seminating or  otherwise  making  infor- 
mation available  to  the  American  citi- 
zenry. People  of  all  ages  use  our  librar- 
ies, and  libraries  can  be  found  in  most 
every  community.  Their  importance 
cannot  be  overstated.  Because  of  their 
unusual  feature  of  being  open  to  the 
public,  it  is  extremely  important  that 
libraries  have  the  most  up-to-date  re- 
sources and  equipment.  We  must  be 
able  to  meet  the  demand  for  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  this  legislation  seriously 
and  to  move  quicUy  on  its  adoption.* 


BOSTON  MAYOR  RAY  FLYNN'S 
ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  MESSAGE 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  while 
St.  Patrick's  Day  holds  special  mean- 
ing for  those  Americans  of  Irish  de- 
scent, it  is  important  for  all  our  coun- 
trymen to  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of 
this  annual  celebration. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  to 
share  an  Irish  ancestory,  we  take  spe- 
cial pride  in  the  contribution  that 
Irish-Americans,  from  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  to  the  present, 
have  made  to  building  a  strong  and  vi- 
brant nation. 

Boston  Mayor  Ray  Fljmn.  in  his  St. 
Patrick's  Day  Message,  in  my  estima- 
tion, captured  the  essence  of  this  two- 
centuries-old  tradition  in  the  United 
States. 

As  the  mayor  pointed  out: 

The  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Patrick 
provides  us  with  the  opportunity  to  reflect 
on  his  essential  message.  As  a  man  of  peace 
and  compassion,  he  was  committed  to  bring- 
ing people  together.  His  life  is  an  example 
of  selfless  devotion  to  other  human  beings. 

Mayor  Flynn  then  chronicles  the 
contributions  of  the  Irish-American 
community  to  the  teaching  profession, 
politics,  the  arts,  medicine,  law,  the 


clergy,  and  in  such  vital  public  services 
as  police  and  fire  departments. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact 
more  Irish-Americans  have  been 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  than  any 
other  ethnic  group  in  our  country. 
Irish-Americans  fought  for  our  liberty 
and  have  been  defending  our  liberties 
ever  since  the  Revolutionary  War. 
They  are  always  on  the  front  lines 
when  America  is  most  in  need. 

There  is  a  special  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Ireland. 
It  has  been  built  upon  decades  of  con- 
tributions that  the  Irish  have  made  to 
the  welfare  and  well-being  of  our 
country. 

We  owe  a  lot  to  the  "Emerald  Isle" 
and  it  is  time  that  we  return  that  debt 
of  gratitude.  And  as  the  Mayor  points 
out,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
the  United  States  Congress  is  showing 
an  increased  awareness  of  issues  of 
concern  to  the  Irish-American  commu- 
nity from  aid  to  Northern  Ireland,  to 
Irish  immigration,  to  concerns  that 
many  of  us  have  over  the  proposed 
United  States-United  Kingdom  Extra- 
dition Treaty. 

Mayor  Flyim's  concluding  observa- 
tion is  particularly  appropriate: 

So  on  this  Saint  Patrick's  Day,  let  us  be 
proud  of  our  heritage,  and  prouder  still  to 
be  a  vital  part  of  America,  the  greatest 
country  In  the  world. 

I  ask  that  Bfayor  Flynn's  message  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  foUows: 

Saint  Patrick's  Day  Messagk  op  Bostoh 
Mayor  Ratm ond  L.  Flyhm 

The  celebration  of  Saint  Patrick's  Day  has 
been  a  tradition  in  America  for  two  centur- 
ies. The  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Saint 
Patrick  provides  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  his  essential  message.  As  a  man  of 
peace  and  compassion,  he  was  committed  to 
bringing  people  together.  His  life  is  an  ex- 
ample of  selfless  devotion  to  other  human 
beings.  In  a  Ireland  of  different  tribes  and 
traditions,  he  saw  the  Irish  as  one  people 
under  God. 

Following  Saint  Patrick's  example,  the 
Irish  In  America  have  made  great  contribu- 
tions of  service  to  our  nation.  Their  lives  of 
service  have  been  within  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, politics,  the  arts,  medicine,  law,  the 
clergy,  the  religious  life,  or  in  such  vital 
services  as  the  police  and  fire  departments 
of  our  cities.  In  addition,  the  Irish  have 
made  significant  contributions  in  the  labor 
movement  and  the  business  world. 

Since  the  Revolutionary  War.  the  Irish  in 
America  served  our  country  in  time  of  need. 
During  the  course  of  our  two  centuries,  sons 
of  Ireland  have  fought  in  every  conflict  in 
which  our  nation  has  been  involved.  Irish 
America  proudly  possesses  the  highest 
number  of  Medal  of  Honor  recipients.  That 
commitment  to  America's  freedom  is  as 
strong  as  ever  today. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  contributions  of  serv- 
ice, along  with  the  traditional  importance 
attached  by  the  Irish  in  America  toward 
family  life.  Saint  Patrick's  Day  should  be 
seen  as  a  celebration  of  the  constructive  ef- 
forts made  by  Irish  Americans  everyday  of 
the  year.  Saint  Patricia's  Day  help  us  to 
focus  on  the  special  relationship  of  the  Irish 
in  America.  Irish  Americans  actively  share 


in  the  wonderful  diversity  of  peoples  that  in 
America.  Today,  as  through  the  centuries, 
they  Join  the  many  cultures  of  our  society 
in  making  this  country  a  land  of  opportuni- 
ty where  people  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
liberty  and  raise  their  families. 

We  take  pride  in  all  the  contributions  that 
the  Irish  have  made  to  life  in  these  United 
States.  We  should  also  re-dedicate  ourselves 
today  to  remembering  Ireland. 

The  Irish  American  community  in  Boston, 
and  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  has 
reason  to  be  gratified  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  that  the  U.S.  Congress  Is  show- 
ing an  increased  awareness  on  issues  of  con- 
cern to  the  Irish  American  community.  The 
vital  question  of  immigration  reform  is  fi- 
nally being  addressed.  Congressman  Brian 
Donnelly  must  be  applauded  for  his  efforts 
to  change  this  unfair  policy. 

The  Thomas  P.  O'Neal  Aid  to  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland  Act  of  1986  now  Includes 
the  strong  language  necessary  to  guarantee 
that  U.S.  aid  to  Northern  Ireland  wlU  be  dis- 
tributed in  a  manner  promoting  equal  op- 
portunity and  non-discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. This  Act  sends  a  message  to  BritaLi 
that  we  will  be  working  with  those  attempt- 
ing to  correct  the  economic  injustice  that 
has  been  a  central  part  of  the  problem  in 
the  Northern  Ireland  statelet  since  its  in- 
ception 65  years  ago. 

The  cycle  of  official  violence,  death  and 
destruction  in  Northern  Ireland  will  not  end 
by  increased  security  measures.  To  play  a 
constructive  role  in  finally  establishing 
peace  with  justice  for  all  of  Ireland,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  will  of  Congress  Is  not  be- 
holden to  maintaining  the  society  of  in- 
equality the  British  policy  has  supported  in 
Northern  Ireland  for  too  long.  Helping  to 
build  a  future  for  Ireland  Is  in  America's 
own  national  interest.  As  anywhere  else, 
peace  will  come  to  Northern  Ireland  when 
justice  prevails. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy,  while  visiting 
Ireland  in  June  of  1963,  expressed  the  senti- 
ment. "While  Ireland  is  not  the  land  of  my 
birth.  It  is  a  land  for  which  I  have  very  deep 
affections."  His  words  should  hold  as  much 
meaning  for  Irish  Americans  today,  particu- 
larly in  Boston,  as  they  did  23  years  ago. 

As  a  young,  vibrant,  still-developing  coun- 
try. Ireland  has  given  much  to  the  United 
States.  America  can  play  a  constructive  role 
in  building  a  new  Ireland,  an  Ireland  where 
all  her  children,  of  every  tradition,  will  be 
cherished. 

Over  the  years.  Irish  people  have  come  to 
America  in  search  of  a  better  life.  They  en- 
countered discrimination  and  overcame  it. 
The  obstacles  placed  in  the  path  of  earlier 
generations  have  been  removed. 

We  are  at  our  best  remembering  when  one 
is  diminished,  so  are  we  all.  Irish  America 
has  not  forgotten  its  struggle.  Every  Saint 
Patrick's  Day  we  remember  the  long  road 
traveled  by  our  earlier  generations  and  re- 
joice in  the  strong  presence  we  have  in 
America  today. 

So  on  this  Saint  Patrick's  Day.  let  us  be 
proud  of  our  heritage,  and  prouder  still  to 
be  a  vital  part  of  America,  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world.* 


March  18,  1986 
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NATIONAL  NEIGHBORHOOD 
CRIME  WATCH  DAY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  every 
law-abiding  citizen  in  this  country  is 
concerned  about  the  ever-increasing 
crime  rate.  This  is  a  well-founded  con- 
cern. We  are  aware  of  what  is,  and 


UMI 


should  be,  our  response  to  this  prob- 
lem: We  immediately  turn  to  the 
criminal  justice  system  for  protection. 
But,  with  roughly  260  million  Ameri- 
cans to  be  protected  against  crime, 
there  simply  are  not  enough  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  be  everywhere 
at  once.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  our 
response  is  to  isolate  ourselves  In  our 
homes  and  purchase  a  stronger  door 
lock,  a  better  burglar  alarm,  or  even  a 
gun. 

Many  concerned  citizens  in  this 
country,  however,  have  decided  to 
change  this  situation.  Many  thousands 
have  gathered  together  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  themselves,  their 
neighbors,  and  their  communities. 
These  are  American  citizens  who.  be- 
cause of  their  Justifiable  concern  for 
their  own  and  their  neighbor's  safety, 
provide  extra  eyes  and  ears  for  local 
law  enforcement  officials. 

These  eyes  and  ears  belong  to  neigh- 
borhood crime  watch  organizations 
working  in  conununities  across  the 
country,  such  as.  for  example,  civilian 
patrols.  These  are  small  groups, 
equipped  with  noisemakers  and  some- 
times two-way  radios,  that  walk  or 
drive  through  neighborhood  streets  all 
hours  of  the  day.  If  they  see  anything 
suspicious,  they  attempt  to  scare  the 
offender  and  alert  neighbors  and  pass- 
ers-by. Then  they  report  to  the  police. 
Other  groups  involve  apartment  dwell- 
ers who  have  formed  tenant  patrols  to 
help  prevent  crime.  The  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  has  more  than 
13,000  volunteers  patrolling  in  700  of 
Its  buildings.  And  in  Battle  Creek.  MI. 
police  train  senior  citizens,  house- 
wives, and  others  as  silent  observers 
who  anonymously  have  reported 
crimes  suid  received  cash  awards  for 
valuable  Information  since  1970. 

These  organizations  are  important 
because  protecting  neighborhoods 
against  burglaries  and  robberies  Is  no 
longer  a  task  that  police  forces  can  do 
alone.  Nowhere  is  this  more  the  case 
than  in  New  York  City,  where  neigh- 
borhood crime-prevention  groups  have 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10 
years.  All  it  takes  is  a  small  group  of 
individuals,  each  sharing  one  thing  in 
common— an  appreciation  and  concern 
for  the  community  in  which  they  live. 
In  1980.  15  such  individuals  gathered 
together  to  form  the  114th  Civilian 
Patrol  Inc.,  which  operates  out  of  the 
home  of  the  114th's  president-chair- 
man, James  Pollock  and  his  wife  Bar- 
bara, in  Astoria,  NY.  Now  in  its  6th 
year,  its  membership  is  35  strong. 
These  citizens  actively  participate  in 
17  to  21  patrols  every  month,  covering 
In  excess  of  245  square  blocks. 

To  date,  these  men  and  women  have 
logged  roughly  10,600  volunteer  hours 
patrolling  over  15.300  miles  through 
the  streets  of  Astoria,  Long  Island 
City,  and  Jackson  Heights.  Their  ef- 
forts have  resulted  In  five  apprehen- 
sions and  five  convictions;  and  the  dis- 


covery of  1,358  abandoned  vehicles, 
1.616  street  light  malfunctions,  which 
provide  criminals  with  a  cover  of  dark- 
ness, and  1.718  potholes. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  a  brief  simmiary 
of  the  type  of  work  the  114th  Civilian 
Patrol.  Inc.,  Is  engaged  in.  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  the  battle  against 
crime  Is  half  won  when  our  citizens 
take  a  few  simple  steps  to  lessen  their 
chances  of  becoming  victims.  Keeping 
doors  and  windows  locked  Is  extremely 
important,  yet  frequently  overlooked. 
It's  surprising,  but  burglars  don't 
always  force  their  way  In.  About  50 
percent  of  the  time,  they  enter 
through  an  unlocked  door  or  window, 
or  by  using  a  key.  In  fact,  victims  lose 
approximately  $400  million  every  year 
through  no  force  burglaries. 

But  by  themselves,  bigger  locks 
won't  stop  crime,  nor  will  police  de- 
partments or  neighborhood  crime-pre- 
vention organizations.  As  these  people 
tell  us,  we  all  must  work  together  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  our  streets. 
Groups  like  the  114th  send  a  clear 
message  to  would-be  criminals  that 
their  crimes  will  not  go  unnoticed,  and 
that  they  stand  a  good  chance  of  being 
caught.  Those  citizens  deserve  recogni- 
tion who  have  decided  to  help  tip  the 
scales  In  favor  of  safer  communities. 

On  behalf  of  these  dedicated  individ- 
uals, and  on  behalf  of  those  they  serve 
to  protect,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  In  lending  support  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  256,  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Triblx).  This  resolution  recognizes 
and  conunends  the  efforts  of  our  Na- 
tion's crime  watch  organizations  by 
designating  August  12,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Neighborhood  Crime  Watch 
Day." 
The  summary  follows: 

SUlOfAKT  OP  114TB  CIVIUAM  OBSOVATIOII 

Patrol.  Ihc. 

The  114th  Civilian  Observation  Patrol, 
Inc.  was  first  formed  on  October  23,  1980  by 
fifteen  people,  each  sharing  one  thing  in 
common— a  deep  love  and  concern  for  the 
community  in  which  they  lived. 

An  average  patrol  consists  of  one  or  two 
base  station  operators,  and  at  least  two  vol- 
unteers per  patrol  vehicle,  a  driver  and  an 
observer.  Patrol  vehicles  belong  to  Individ- 
ual members  and  are  unmarked.  The  volun- 
teers are  sent  out  with  an  FM  radio,  flash- 
light, map  of  the  area  to  be  patrolled,  an 
amber  light  with  permit,  a  fire  extinguisher 
and  a  clip  board  with  log  sheet  to  record  in- 
cidents or  community  nuisances.  The  patrol 
vehicle  proceeds  to  lU  designated  sector  and 
drives  up  aiid  down  the  streets  at  a  speed 
comfortable  enough  for  that  team  to  ob- 
serve thoroughly  the  areas  they  are  passing 
through.  Along  with  anything  suspicious, 
they  look  for  street  light  malfunctions, 
abandoned  vehicles,  pot  holes,  fire  hydrant 
defects— anything  that  might  cause  a  nui- 
sance or  possible  danger  to  the  community— 
and  record  them  on  their  log  sheeU  with 
exact  addresses  or  street  comer  locations. 


Patrol  imlU  caU  into  the  dispatcher  or 
station  operator  every  30  minutes  to  a  half 
hour  to  verify  their  safety  and  complete 
communication. 

The  amber  light  is  not  visible  during  any 
patrol.  If  the  occasion  should  arise,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  mugging  in  progress,  the  dispatch- 
er would  advise  the  patrollers  to  expose  the 
flashing  amber  light  and  beep  the  car  horn 
in  an  effort  to  scare  off  the  mugger  and  pre- 
vent the  victim  from  further  harm. 

At  no  time  does  a  volunteer  become  phys- 
ically involved  in  an  Incident.  If  he  tried  to 
stop  a  mugging,  for  Instance,  he  stands  the 
chance  of  getting  himself  or  those  around 
him  seriously  or  even  fatally  injured.  If  he 
attempU  to  move  an  injured  party,  he 
would  stand  liable  for  damages  he  might  or 
might  not  have  caused  to  that  party.  There- 
fore, a  Civ-OP  member's  purpose  is  consid- 
ered as  being  extra  eyes  and  ears  for  his/her 
superiors  (e.g.  the  Police  Officer,  an  EMT 
unit.  Fireman,  etc.).  These  authorities 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  everywhere  at 
once,  and  civilians  patrolling  help  to  add  an 
extra  lookout  for  them. 

At  the  end  of  a  given  patrol,  complalnu 
logged  are  checked  against  a  list  of  previous 
complaints.  If  logged  complaints  are  new. 
they  are  given  to  the  proper  agencies  for 
prompt  removal  or  repialr.  Special  patrols 
are  also  scheduled  to  check  the  complaint 
list  against  improvements  and  repairs  made, 
in  an  effort  to  keep  these  lists  accurate. 
After  four  years  of  dedicated  work,  anyone 
can  easily  see  the  difference  between  areas 
covered  by  the  Patrol  and  those  areas  that 
are  not. 

Through  our  own  experience,  by  following 
the  guidelines  set  by  our  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  mere  fact  of  Just  observing  and 
reporting  an  Incident  has  proven  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  our  community,  and  a  tremendous 
help  to  our  Police  Department.  There  was  a 
mugging  in  progress.  The  criminal  beat  a 
teenager,  stole  his  wallet  and  took  off  in  a 
car.  The  patrol  unit  on  duty  at  the  time 
gave  the  essential  descriptioiM  of  the 
robber,  the  get-away  car.  the  plate  number 
and  direction  of  get-away  via  FM  radio  to 
base  station  dispatcher.  This  lead  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  criminal  by  the  Police 
within  seven  minutes  of  the  dispatchers  call 
to  911.  No  other  witness  on  the  scene  of- 
fered to  give  this  vital  Information,  nor  did 
they  have  a  readily  available  means  of  com- 
munication to  request  help.  The  Civ-OP  ve- 
hicle did.  and  so.  they  had  proven  to  be  a 
necessary,  efficient  and  effective  force  in 
this  community. 

Further,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  group  to 
deter  crime  within  the  boundaries  of  iU  ac- 
tivities. One  less  street  light  outage  is  one 
less  "mugger's  haven"  and  one  less  aban- 
doned vehicle  is  one  less  "mugger's  hide- 
out". ResidenU  of  the  areas  we  presently 
cover,  enjoy  a  comparatively  cleaner  and 
safer  neighborhood.  And.  a  cleaner  neigh- 
borhood looks  less  appealing  to  the  criminal 
element,  as  this  is  the  first  sign  to  him  that 
someone  Is  "watching  out "  for  problems.  A 
well  lit  neighborhood  with  no  abandoned 
buildings  or  vehicles  to  hide  in.  makes  the 
criminal  element  easier  to  fUid  and  Identify. 
Our  organization  has  periodically  run 
other  activities  and  programs.  Some  Include 
a  street  light  pole  painting  program  for  the 
neighborhood  youths  during  the  Summer  of 
1981.  an  abandoned  cementary  clean-up  in 
April.  1982.  Again,  a  special  youth  program 
was  formed  lo  help  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
an  abandoned  building  purchased  by  a  local 
civic  group.  Members  of  Clv-OP  have  also 
participated  in  special  patroU  to  help  escort 
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senior  dtlsens  home  after  an  affair  or  meet- 
ing. Our  members  have  Individually  received 
numerous  awards  including  Mayor's  certifi- 
cates. Senatorial  awards  and  dvlc  awards 
for  their  volunteer&hlp  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  of  duty. 

We  also  run  a  court  monitoring  program 
In  which  some  of  the  volunteers  monitor 
the  court  proceedings  of  cases  involving  ap- 
prehensions our  efforts  were  responsible 
for.  This  activity  has  proven  to  omit  plea 
bargaining  from  the  proceedings  in  many 


With  the  constant  need  for  Improvements 
in  our  community's  quality  of  life  and  the 
persistent  crime  wave,  our  organization  can 
only  foresee  a  constant  and  steady  increase 
of  membership  and  improvements,  benefit- 
ing any  and  all  people  living  within  its  in- 
creasing boundaries.* 


UMI 


THE  PVO  LETTER  ON  CONTRA 
AID 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  few  brief  comments 
about  an  open  letter  to  the  Congress 
from  U.S.  private  and  voluntary  orga- 
nizations on  aid  to  the  Contras. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  of  my  inter- 
est over  the  years  in  what  have  come 
to  be  called  PVO's— private  voluntary 
organizations  which  channel  assist- 
ance from  Americans  on  a  people-to- 
people  basis  to  those  in  distress 
around  the  world.  All  of  us  are  rightly 
proud  of  the  way  the  American  people 
respond  to  the  needs  of  people  affect- 
ed by  disasters,  refugees  turmoil,  and 
chronic  hunger  and  poverty. 

It  is  because  of  their  commitment  to 
development,  and  the  breadth  of  their 
experience  in  the  Third  World  that  I 
have  long  supported  PVO's  and  their 
role  in  our  foreign  assistance  program. 
Since  1981  I  have  authored  an  amend- 
ment which  mandates  that  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  our  bilateral  aid  be  chan- 
neled through  these  PVO's.  I  continue 
to  believe  that  they  represent  the 
finest  virtues  in  American  society— an 
abiding  concern  for  fellow  human 
beings,  and  a  desire  to  help  others 
help  themselves. 

In  addition  to  their  humanitarian 
and  development  work  in  Third  World 
countries,  these  agencies  have  become 
an  important  educational  resource  in 
helping  Americans  better  understand 
the  conditions  which  produce  human 
suffering  and  require  social  change. 
BCany  PVO's  have  played  a  useful  role 
in  the  public  policy  process,  providing 
us  with  information  not  only  about 
the  needs  but  also  effective  ways  of 
addressing  them. 

Given  this  background.  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  letter 
which  each  of  you  received  today  from 
the  executives  of  eight  major  n.S. 
PVO's.  The  letter  asks  as  to  reject  the 
administration's  request  for  $100  mil- 
lion in  aid  to  the  Contras,  both  the  $30 
million  in  so-called  humanitarian  as- 
sistance and  the  $70  million  in  mili- 
tary aid. 


I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  views  expressed  in 
the  PVO  letter.  I  do  so  not  because 
they  correspond  with  my  own  but  for 
several  other  more  important  reasons. 
First,  the  eight  signers  are  executives 
of  agencies  with  broad  international 
experience  which  is  widely  respected 
in  the  private  voluntary  community  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

Second,  as  the  aid  vote  approaches 
and  the  rhetoric  on  both  sides  esca- 
lates, little  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  human  impacts  of  U.S.  policy  in 
the  region.  Many  of  the  PVO's  who 
have  written  to  us  have  programs 
throughout  Central  America  and  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  consequences 
Involved  with  such  a  fateful  decision. 

Third,  I  am  heartened  by  the  cour- 
age of  these  groups  in  making  their 
views  known  on  such  a  controversial 
issue  as  Contra  aid.  Some  may  feel 
that  PVO's  undermine  their  impartial- 
ity in  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
hear  them  calling  on  the  Congress  to 
protect  the  integrity  and  impartiality 
of  humanitarian  aid  at  a  time  when  it 
is  being  politicized  by  n.S.  policy. 
Their  opposition  to  military  aid  is 
based  on  the  human  toll  it  has  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  letter 
to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  letter  follows: 
LcTTKH  Prom  ExxctnrvEs  or  Pri- 
vate   AlfD    VOLUKTAHY    OKGARUA- 
TIONS     CONCKRimfG     AlD    TO     THX 

nlcaraguan  contras 

March  13.  1986. 

Dkar  Members  or  Congress:  As  you  pre- 
pare to  vote  on  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Contras.  we  asli  that  you  consider  the  views 
of  organizations  such  as  ours  with  long  in- 
volvement in  providing  humanitarian  assist- 
ance and  with  some  familiarity  with  the 
human  suffering  caused  by  current  US 
policy  toward  Nicaragua. 

We  recommend  that  you  vote  against  pro- 
viding $30  million  in  so-called  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  Such  aid  distorts 
the  concept  of  humanitarian  aid  as  under- 
stood internationally  and  in  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  meet  the  customary  tests: 
that  humanitarian  aid  be  made  available 
solely  on  the  basis  of  human  need,  not  for 
political  purposes:  that  it  be  offered  impar- 
tially to  all  sides  in  a  conflict:  and  that  it  go 
solely  to  civilians  and  non-combatants.  Mis- 
labelling the  $30  million  imperils  the  integ- 
rity of  bona  fide  humanitarian  aid  and  of 
agencies  like  our  own  that  seek  to  provide  it. 
It  also  risks  the  future  of  people  whose  life 
depends  on  It. 

The  (30  million  Is.  of  course,  part  of  a 
larger  $100  million  request  that  includes  $70 
million  for  outright  military  aid.  The  pur- 
suit of  a  military  solution  to  the  current 
conflict  between  the  US  and  Nicaraguan 
governments  Is  likely,  we  believe,  to  contin- 
ue to  create  needless  suffering  among  the 
poor  in  the  region  with  whom  we  and  our 
colleague  agencies  work.  We  urge  Congress 
to  insist  on  US  actions  that  are  regional  and 
diplomatic  in  character.  Such  actions  would 
be  in  keeping  with  the  counsel  of  US  allies 
in  Central  and  South  America  and  in 
Europe  who  have  all  opposed  military  aid  to 
the  Contras.  We  particularly  lament  the 
pressure    brought    by    the    Administration 


against  governments  that  have  opposed 
such  aid,  most  recently  the  holding  up  of  an 
AID  development  loan  payment  to  Costa 
Rica. 

We  therefore  urge  your  rejection  of  the 
Administration's  $100  million  request,  both 
its  so-called  humanitarian  assistance  and 
military  aid  elements.  While  some  are  con- 
sidering a  "compromise"  that,  in  one  way  or 
another,  would  approve  the  former  wtiile  re- 
jecting the  latter,  what  would  t>e  compro- 
mised, we  believe,  would  be  the  integrity  of 
humanitarian  aid  itself. 

Given  the  reality  of  human  need  in  the 
Nicaraguan/Honduran  border  area,  we  urge 
that  the  US  provide  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
wherever  they  are.  through  international 
organizations  such  as  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
Because  the  US  is  a  party  to  the  conflict,  we 
would  urge  against  the  provision  of  humani- 
tarian aid  through  bilateral  channels. 

Thank  you  for  giving  consideration  to  our 
views. 

Sincerely. 
Norman  E.  Barth,  Executive  Director, 
Lutheran  World  Relief:  Asia  A.  Ben- 
nett, E^xecutlve  Secretary,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee:  J.  Richard 
Butler.  Executive  Director.  Church 
World  Service:  John  Hammock.  Execu- 
tive Director,  Oxfam  America;  Alden 
R.  Hickman.  Executive  Director. 
Heifer  Project  International,  Inc.; 
Sister  Sheila  McOiimis.  Superior, 
Sector  North  America,  Medical  Mis- 
sion Sisters;  Richard  S.  Scobie,  Ph.D.. 
Executive  Director,  Unitarian  Unlver- 
salist  Service  Committee:  Reg  Toews. 
Associate  Executive  Secretary,  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee. 

For  further  information,  please  contact 
Jim  Matlack,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  1822  R  St.  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20009  (483-3341)  or  Larry  Mlnear, 
Church  World  Service/Lutheran  World 
Relief.  122  C  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20001 
( 783-750  !).• 


NUCLEAR  LIABILITY 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  lead  editorial  that 
appeared  in  today's  New  York  Times. 
In  view  of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee's  current  efforts  to 
mark  up  and  report  out  a  bill  to  renew 
and  amend  the  Price-Anderson  Act,  I 
feel  that  this  editorial  is  most  timely. 
The  subject  of  my  committee's 
markup  is  S.  1225,  a  bill  that  Senator 
Simpson  and  I  introduced  last  year. 
This  bill  retains  the  basic  structure  of 
Price-Anderson,  including  the  con- 
cepts of  channeling  of  liability,  pool- 
ing of  insurance,  limiting  each  utility's 
obligations  with  respect  to  another 
utility's  accident,  and  providing 
prompt  compensation  to  the  victims  of 
an  accident.  But  our  bill  goes  several 
steps  fiulher.  First,  it  increases  the  li- 
ability coverage  from  the  current  level 
of  $640  million  to  a  level  of  approxi- 
mately $2.4  billion.  Furthermore,  in 
the  event  of  an  incident  causing  dam- 
ages in  excess  of  this  amount  of  cov- 
erage, the  Congress  would  be  required 


to  act  on  additional  compensation 
plans  imder  expedited  procedures  in 
order  to  provide  for  full,  equitable, 
and  efficient  compensation  and  relief 
of  all  valid  claims.  Finally,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  liability  coverage  of  nuclear 
activities  under  contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  including  activi- 
ties related  to  the  transportation,  stor- 
age, and  disposal  of  radioactive  waste. 
Mr.  President,  it  would  be  Ironic,  and 
perhaps  even  tragic,  if  Congress  chose 
to  dismantle  the  Price-Anderson  struc- 
ture at  the  very  time  that  other  indus- 
tries are  beginning  to  look  at  Price- An- 
derson as  the  basis  upon  which  to 
model  their  own  systems  for  liability 
coverage. 

I  feel  that,  because  of  these  consid- 
erations, it  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  coimtry  that  Congress 
renew  Price-Anderson  in  a  form  that 
will  continue  to  provide  the  best 
public  protection  possible,  without  de- 
stroying the  key  elements  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  very  success  of  the 
Price- Anderson  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  New 
York  Times'  editorial  to  which  I  refer 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14, 1986) 
Ir  There's  a  Nuclear  Disaster.  Who  Pays? 
Indian  citizens  injured  in  the  Bhopal  dis- 
aster In  December  1984  have  yet  to  receive  a 
cent  of  compensation:  their  Government's 
case  awaits  trial  in  American  courts.  When 
Pennsylvanlans  had  to  evacuate  after  the 
nuclear  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island  in 
1979.  however,  emergency  payments  started 
within  24  hours.  Why  the  difference?  Be- 
cause   the    liability    insurance    of    nuclear 
plants  is  governed  by  a  special  law.  But  Con- 
gress should  renew  that  law,  the  Price-An- 
derson Act  which  expires  next  year,  because 
the  alternative  is  a  lot  worse. 

The  act  is  arbitrary  and  unfair  yet  com- 
pared with  the  tort  system's  handling  of 
mass  claims,  it  looks  pretty  good.  It  sets  a 
ceiling,  now  $630  million,  on  claims  payable 
after  a  nuclear  accident,  and  channels  all  li- 
ability to  the  plant  operator.  That  makes  li- 
ability insurance  affordable  for  nuclear  util- 
ities, and  protects  suppliers  whose  products 
might  be  implicated  in  an  accident.  Insurers 
pay  out  promptly  because  there's  no  legal 
tangle  over  who  was  at  fault  for  damage 
beyond  a  plant's  site. 

But  what  If  a  nuclear  accident  caused 
more  than  $630  million  in  damage  off-site? 
Excess  losses  would  be  unfairly  borne  by  the 
vtctlms— or.  if  Congress  enacted  special  leg- 
islation, the  taxpayer.  A  multibillion-dollar 
accident  is  conceivable.  If  nuclear  power  Is 
now  a  mature  enterprise,  why  shouldn't  it 
Insure  for  the  full  cost  of  doing  business? 
Because  only  so  much  insurance  Is  available; 
$160  million  per  plant  is  all  that  worldwide 
Insurance  pools  offer.  Under  Price-Ander- 
son, each  of  the  94  operating  plants  would 
pay  $6  million  to  a  $470  million  fund, 
making  up  the  $630  million  celling. 

Even  that,  however,  Is  not  good  enough. 
Congress  should  raise  that  celling  to  at  least 
$2  billion  by  requiring  each  plant  to  contrib- 
ute $20  million  in  event  of  a  disaster.  But 
the  basic  structure  of  Price-Anderson  Is 
sound.  To  remove  the  celling  altogether 
would  make  the  best-run  utilities,  like  Duke 
Power  with  seven  reactors,  even  more  un- 


fairly vxilnerable  to  the  errors  of  the  worst. 
Injured  citizens  would  probably  gain  more 
from  a  $2  billion  fund  than  by  suing  a 
nearly  bankrupt  utility. 

If  the  act  is  not  renewed,  the  liability  cell- 
ing will  stay  at  a  mere  $630  million  for  the 
lifetime  of  all  plants  now  in  being.  So  why 
does  the  nuclear  industry  seek  renewal  at 
all?  Because  the  at>sence  of  Insurance  would 
prevent  development  of  a  new,  safer  genera- 
tion of  nuclear  plants. 

The  opponents  of  Price-Anderson  argue 
that  the  act  diminishes  the  powerful  safety 
incentive  created  by  insurance  premiums 
that  reflect  good  management.  Despite  the 
lesson  of  Three  Mile  Island,  hair-raising  ex- 
amples of  not-so-good  management  contin- 
ue. In  1983.  at  New  Jersey's  Salem  2  plant, 
the  emergency  shutdown  system  failed 
twice  within  a  week.  A  1985  Incident  at  the 
Davls-Besse  plant  in  Ohio  was  a  near-repeat 
of  that  at  Three  Mile  Island.  The  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  rightly  hands  out 
heavy  fines  for  such  sloppy  practices,  but  it 
cannot  reward  good  performance. 

One  day,  as  utilities  become  more  deregu- 
lated, nuclear  utilities  should  leam  to 
manage  more  of  their  own  risk.  For  now,  re- 
newal of  Price-Anderson  Is  the  best  policy.* 


GROWING  PAINS  FOR  0SHK08H 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  some  good  economic 
news  from  Wisconsin  to  my  colleagues; 
91  years  ago,  Oshkosh  B'Gosh,  Inc., 
was  founded  in  Oshkosh,  WI.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  long  history  of  success  in 
the  manufacturing  of  clothing,  the 
Oshkosh  B'Gosh  label  has— in  the 
past  few  years— become  a  status 
symbol  in  children's  wear. 

Last  month,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Entrepreneurshlp 
and  Problems  Facing  Small  Business- 
es. I  held  three  field  hearings  in  Wis- 
consin to  focus  attention  on  the  entre- 
preneurial spirit  in  America  today.  Al- 
though we  spotlighted  businesses 
which  have  emerged  in  recent  years,  it 
may  have  been  appropriate  to  include 
the  leadership  from  the  Oshkosh 
B'Gosh  company— appropriate  be- 
cause in  the  past  few  years,  this  com- 
pany has  found  a  new  niche  in  the 
marketplace— something  which  all  en- 
trepreneurs must  do  to  be  successful. 

During  most  of  its  history,  Oshkosh 
B'Gosh  has  been  famous  for  turning 
out  overalls  and  other  work  clothers 
which  were  used  by  farmers,  factory 
workers,  and  railroad  employees.  But 
as  the  employment  declined  in  these 
areas  because  of  changing  economic 
conditions,  sales  began  to  dip. 

Instead  of  allowing  itself  to  fall 
victim  to  changing  times.  Oshkosh 
B'Gosh  began  selling  children's  over- 
alls. Something  clicked.  The  parents 
of  the  1980's  were  so  enthralled  by  the 
idea  of  putting  their  children  in  minia- 
ture versions  of  their  parents'  work 
clothes  that  before  long,  everyone 
from  Bloomlngdale's  to  the  Boston 
Store  was  selling  Oshkosh  B'Gosh's 
clothing  lines. 


As  a  testament  to  their  growth,  com- 
pany president  Charles  Hyde,  Jr.,  has 
watched  his  sales  rise  from  $47  million 
in  1981  to  $162  million  last  year- 
growth  of  around  350  percent. 

Mr.  President,  again,  as  everyone  in 
recent  years  has  been  writing  off  the 
economic  viability  of  the  Midwest,  we 
have  yet  another  example  of  positive 
growth  that  translates  into  good  news 
for  us  all.  And  it  once  again  proves 
that  ingenuity  in  the  Midwest  and 
Wisconsin  is  far  from  dead.  I  ask  that 
a  story  on  Oshkosh  B'Gosh's  success, 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  Business  Day  section  on  Febru- 
ary 22.  1986.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb,  32, 19861 
Orowimo  Pairs  rot  Oshkosh 

MOVE  TO  SLOW  SOARIHO  SALES 

(By  Steven  Greenhouse) 

Oshkosh,  WI.— Oshkosh  B'Gosh  Inc..  the 
manufacturer  famous  for  Its  children's  over- 
alls, has  a  problem  that  most  companies 
wish  they  had:  It  has  grown  too  big  for  its 
britches. 

Oshkosh.  a  91-year-old  company  long 
known  for  Its  drab  overalls  and  other  work 
clothes,  experienced  a  phenomenal  growth 
spurt  in  recent  years  after  It  discovered  that 
parents  adore  putting  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters In  pint-size  overalls.  As  a  result,  Osh- 
kosh's  sales  more  than  tripled  to  $162  mil- 
lion in  1988,  from  $47  million  four  years 
before. 

"We  had  a  few  years  of  unbelievable 
growth,"  said  Charles  F.  Hyde  Jr.,  the  com- 
pany's polished,  white-haired  president  and 
chief  executive  officer.  •All  of  that  growth 
was  a  result  of  children's  clothes." 

SKUOtTS  OIOWIKO  PAIKS 

But  in  selling  so  many  children's  overalls, 
dungarees.  Jumpers,  knit  shirts  and  blouses, 
Oshkosh  has  suffered  serious  growing  pains. 

Despite  contracting  out  work,  its  11  facto- 
ries often  cannot  keep  up  with  demand.  De- 
liveries sometimes  arrive  late,  stores  have 
been  put  on  an  allocation,  or  quota,  system. 

"It's  hard  to  sustain  a  growth  rate  of  40  to 
60  percent  a  year, "  acknowledged  Mr  Hyde, 
whose  company  is  based  in  this  lakeside  city 
of  65,000  between  Milwaukee  and  Green 
Bay.  "I  don't  know  if  we  would  want  to  grow 
that  fast  even  If  we  could." 

The  65year-old  chief  executive  expressed 
fears  that  If  Oshkosh  continued  growing  so 
fast.  It  might  someday  saturate  the  market 
and  fall  flat  on  iu  face,  as  Izod  did  when 
demand  for  lu  faddish  alligator  leveled  off. 
So  Mr.  Hyde  has  throttled  back  the  compa- 
ny's growth. 

"They've  decided  to  try  to  manage  the 
growth  rather  than  vice  versa."  said  Jay  E. 
Van  Oeave.  an  analyst  with  Robert  W. 
Balrd  Si  Company  in  MUwaukee. 

raoDucnoH  cortracted  otrr 

Instead  of  building  factory  after  factory, 
Oshkosh  has  deliberately  kept  lu  capacity 
below  demand.  Last  year  It  contracted  out 
production  of  about  one-third  of  the  31  mil- 
lion garroenu  It  sold.  If  demand  trails  off. 
Oshkosh  will  let  IU  contracu  lapse,  rather 
than  get  stuck  with  expensive  Idle  capacity. 

There's  more  to  running  a  proflUble  busi- 
ness than  having  It  grow,"  said  Mr.  Hyde, 
whose  father-in-law  bought  a  controlling 
share  of  Oshkosh  In  1BS4.  "We're  now  look- 
ing at  those  things  that  have  suffered  in 
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recent  years.  Our  (nistomers  want  a  depend- 
able resource  that  they  can  count  on." 

Its  goal  Is  to  limit  sales  growth  to  a  still- 
ambitious  15  percent  a  year.  At  that  rate, 
company  sales  would  top  $300  million  in 
1990. 

[Oshkosh  said  Friday  that  its  earnings  for 
1986  were  S14  million,  up  only  10  percent 
from  the  previous  year  because  of  the  cost 
of  building  a  new  plant  and  relocating  an- 
other one.] 

Mr.  Hyde's  decision  to  slow  Oshkosh's 
growth  comes  after  a  generational  skirmish 
at  the  company.  "Some  of  us  younger  folks 
always  say:  'Let's  go  for  It.  Lets  run  for  the 
roKS,"'  said  Michael  D.  Wachtel.  Mr. 
Hyde's  33-year -old-son-in-law  and  Oshkosh's 
director  of  operations.  "But  Mr.  Hyde  has 
some  experience  that  teaches  us.  He  often 
says,  'Fashion  is  fickle.'  " 

LACKI.nSm  STTUS  FOR  80  TKARS 

In  its  first  30  years,  however.  Oshkosh 
worried  little  about  fashion.  It  sold  sturdy, 
lackluster  work  clothes  to  farmers,  railroad 
workers  and  factory  hands.  In  the  last 
decade,  its  work  clothes  sales  have  slipped, 
none  too  stirprisingly.  because  economic 
changes  caused  a  decline  in  factory,  farm 
and  railroad  employment. 

But  in  the  1900's,  Oshkosh  happened 
upon  an  alternative  market:  children,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  baby-boom  gen- 
eration. The  discovery  came  soon  after  a 
maU  order  house  based  here,  the  Miles  Kim- 
ball Company,  include  Oshkosh's  children's 
denim  oven^Hs  and  kickory -striped  overalls 
in  its  catalogue.  The  overalls— the  type  one 
imagines  Tom  Sawyer  used  to  wear— sold 
like  hotcakes. 

"Their  success  made  us  begin  to  see  wliat 
we  tiad."  said  Douglas  W.  Hyde,  the  chief 
executive's  35-year-oId  son  and  the  vice 
president  for  merchandising. 

Because  its  sales  force  concentrated  on 
work  clothes,  Oshkosh  used  direct  mail  to 
promote  Its  cliildren's  wear  to  dozens  of  spe- 
cialty shops  and  department  stores. 

Bloomliigdale's  placed  a  large  order. 
Other  department  store  buyers  followed. 
Now.  children's  wear  accounts  for  80  per- 
cent of  Oshkosh's  sales,  up  from  15  percent 
in  1979. 

'A  STATUS  rmt' 

"Oshkosh  has  become  a  status  item  dear 
to  the  contemporary  mother."  said  Roger  F. 
Farrington.  manager  of  the  youth  apparel 
department  for  Bfarshall  Field's  in  CtUcago. 
"It's  basic  everyday  play  wear  that  is  well 
styled  has  nice  colors  and  wears  well." 

As  styles  changed.  Oshkosh  moved  from 
Just  plain  and  striped  overalls  to  more  fash- 
ionable ones.  Indeed.  It  has  done  with  chil- 
dren's overalls  what  George  Washington 
Carver  did  with  the  peanut.  Oshkosh  has 
come  up  with  baggy  overalls,  painter's  over- 
alls, overalls  with  crossover  straps,  overalls 
with  short  legs  called  shortaUs  and  overalls 
with  bright  prints  that  look  like  f  ingerpaint. 

"It  started  out  as  reverse  snob  appeal." 
said  the  elder  Ifr.  Hyde  of  the  denim  and 
striped  overalls.  "It  became  popular  when 
everyone  was  dressing  down,  wearing  over- 
alls and  ftve-pocket  Jeans.  They  were  dress- 
ing their  children  the  same  way  as  them- 
selves. 

"But  today,"  he  continued,  "people  are 
drenlng  with  a  more  upbeat  fashion  look,  so 
we  have  introduced  a  more  upbeat  product 
line.' 

In  addition.  Oshkosh— recognizing  that 
parents  buy  two  tops  for  each  bottom  that  a 
child  wears— ctarted  to  sell  knit  blouses, 
■hlrta,    sweaters    and    Jackets.    The    tops. 


which  were  Introduced  in  1981,  now  repre- 
sent one-third  of  the  company's  children's 
wear  sales. 

sxntiifc  PHOspnous  crisTOMXits 

Oshkosh  officials  say  they  are  going  after 
prosperous  customers.  The  company's  prices 
are  lower  than  Ralph  Lauren's  Polo  line  for 
children,  but  generally  more  expensive  than 
such  competitors  as  Health-Tex,  Carter's 
and  Buster  Brown.  Its  children's  shirts  and 
blouses  sell  for  $10  to  $12  and  Its  Jeans, 
pants  and  overalls  seU  for  $12.50  to  $25. 

"More  children  are  bt'ig  bom  nowadays, 
and  couples  are  having  them  later  in  life, 
when  they're  able  to  spend  more  on 
clothes,"  said  Brenda  Gall,  an  analyst  with 
Merrill  Lynch.  "In  addition,  many  families 
are  having  fewer  children,  so  they  have 
more  money  to  spread  around  for  clothes. 
And  maybe  they  want  to  buy  better  things 
for  their  children  because  they  feel  guilty 
because  both  parents  are  working." 

Charles  Hyde  said  Oshkosh  can  thrive, 
even  though  production  costs  at  Its  plants  In 
Tennessee.  Kentucky  and  Wisconsin  are 
higher  than  the  cost  of  imported  goods,  be- 
cause the  company  is  known  for  high  qual- 
ity. Besides,  he  said,  "We're  perceived  as  an 
Ali-American  product." 

Mr.  Hyde's  family  and  in-laws  retain  con- 
trol of  the  company's  voting  stock  even 
though  Oshkosh  and  the  controlling  fami- 
lies sold  $19.7  million  in  common  stock  at 
$25  a  share  in  a  secondary  offering  last 
May.  The  stock  has  Jumped  since  then. 

[Oshkosh  closed  Friday  at  $42  a  share,  up 
$1,  in  over-the-counter  trading.] 
A  PUSH  iH  THK  soirrB 

To  maintain  growth.  Oshkosh— which  is 
strong  in  the  East.  Middle  West  and  West- 
is  making  a  big  push  across  the  South. 

Oshkosh  has  licensing  agreements  with 
manufacturers  in  Catutda  and  Mexico.  It 
thinks  it  can  prosper  by  signing  such  agree- 
ments in  the  Common  Market. 

Oshkosh  Is  also  allowing  Burlington  In- 
dustries to  make  a  line  of  children's  towels 
and  sheets. 

"We've  been  approached  by  a  lot  of  people 
who  want  to  license  our  name,"  Douglas 
Hyde  said,  as  sewing  machines  hummed  in 
the  factory  one  floor  above  the  corporate 
offices.  "If  the  product  Is  right,  we'll  look  at 
it.  Chances  are  we'll  stick  to  apparel.  You 
probably  won't  see  Oshkosh  lunchboxes." 

Oshkosh  has  moved,  however,  into  sleep- 
wear,  hats  and  mittens.  It  recently  aban- 
doned a  new  line  of  maternity  wear  because 
the  market  was  so  hard  too  break  into. 

MORS  ATTKNTIOH  TO  OLDER  CHILORKK 

The  company,  which  now  focuses  on  girls 
and  boys  below  the  age  of  6,  plans  to  pay 
more  attention  to  older  children  as  the  off- 
spring of  the  baby  boomers  grow  up. 

Tm  less  sanguine  about  the  prospects  for 
some  of  the  newer  areas,"  said  Miss  Oall  of 
Merrill  Lynch.  "I  don't  think  mothers  will 
necessarily  spend  premium  prices  on  sleep- 
wear.  Since  the  neighbors  don't  see  the 
sleepwear  on  the  child,  mothers  might  want 
to  be  more  price  conscious." 

And  she  sees  problems  for  Oshkosh  in  the 
market  for  ages  6  through  12.  "As  soon  as 
children  start  picking  out  their  own  things. 
It  becomes  a  different  ball  game,"  she  said. 
"In  the  larger  sizes,  boys  are  going  to  want 
to  wear  what  their  big  brother  is  wearing, 
not  what  their  little  brother  Is  wearing." 

But  Oshkosh  executives  have  heard  critics 
say  many  times  before  that  they  were  a  fad 
that  would  blow  over. 

"Our  popularity  has  started  to  level  off," 
Douglas  Hyde  acknowledged.  "But  I  don't 


think  that  one  day  parents  will  wake  up  and 
say.  'Ugh.  we  don't  want  Oshkosh  any- 
more.' " 

He  added.  "I'm  confident  that  If  we  can 
keep  our  product  current  and  contempo- 
rary-looking, well  be  In  business  for  the 
long  haul." 
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RULES  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTA-nON 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Ui.  President.  In 
accordance  with  rule  ZXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  for  the 
second  session  of  the  99th  Congress.  I 
would  note  that  these  committee  rules 
are  identical  to  those  for  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress. 

The  rules  follow: 

RuLis  OP  THx  Comcrrm  oh  Commxrcx, 

SCIKRCE,  AND  TRANSPORTATIOII 
I.  MKETIHCS  or  THK  COtOUTTKE 

1.  The  regular  meeting  dates  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
of  each  month.  Additional  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  3  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee. Including  meetings  to  conduct 
hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except 
that  a  meeting  or  series  of  meetings  by  the 
Committee,  or  any  subcommittee,  on  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
14  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  In  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (P)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  In  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee, when  It  Is  determined  that  the  mat- 
ters to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be 
taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(A)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

(C)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  expose  an  Individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual; 

(D)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  In- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement: 

(E)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if — 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(2)  the  Information  has  l>een  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 


or  other  benefit,  and  Is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person:  or 

(F)  may  dlvtdge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provlsloiu  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

3.  Each  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  subcommittee  shall 
fUe  with  the  Committee,  at  least  24  hours  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  a  written  sutement 
of  his  testimony  in  as  many  copies  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee prescribes. 

4.  Field  hearings  of  the  full  Committee, 
and  any  subconunlttee  thereof,  shall  be 
scheduled  only  when  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  Committee. 

II.  QDORITMS 

1.  Nine  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  official  action  of  the  Committee 
when  reporting  a  bill  or  nomination;  provid- 
ed that  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  In 
making  a  quorum. 

2.  Six  meml>er8  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  all  business  as  may  be 
considered  by  the  Committee,  except  for 
the  reporting  of  a  bill  or  nomination:  pro- 
vided that  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  in 
making  a  quorum. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony a  quorum  of  the  Committee  and  each 
subconmiittee  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

III.  PROXIES 

When  a  record  vote  is  taken  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  majority  of  the 
members  being  present,  a  member  who  is 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting  may  submit 
his  vote  by  proxy,  In  writing  or  by  tele- 
phone, or  through  personal  Instructions 
nr.  broaocastiho  op  hearings 

Public  hearings  of  the  full  Committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  televised 
or  broadcast  only  when  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Committee, 
v.  sTTBComirrTEXs 

1  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  subcommittee  during  Its  hearings 
or  any  other  meeting  but  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  the 
subcommittee  unless  he  is  a  Member  of  such 
subcommittee. 

2.  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the 
chairmanship,  and  seniority  on  the  particu- 
lar subcommittee  shall  not  necessarily 
apply.* 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Rotrnn  morximo  Busiima 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  special 
orders  Just  identified,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hoiu*  of  10:30  a.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  routine  morning 
business  we  may  turn  to  other  legisla- 
tive business.  There  are  a  number  of 
possibilities— the  Drug  and  Export 
Act.  the  sports  franchise  bill,  the  re- 
gional airports  bill,  and  there  will  be  a 
nimiber  of  pieces  of  legislation  that  we 
can  consider. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  return  to  the 
water  resources  bill  until  later— prob- 
ably sometime  next  week. 

But  I  do  expect  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row, and  I  hope  that  we  will  not  be  In 
too  late  tomorrow  evening.  But  I  will 
alert  Members  on  that  by  noon. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  pending 
business?  Are  we  In  morning  business? 


JMI 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 
RXdss  tnrm.  lo  a.ii. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m..  Wednesday.  March  19, 1988. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

RccoomTioH  OP  cntTAHf  sn  ators 

Ui.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
there  be  special  orders  In  favor  of  the 
following  Senators  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each:  Senator  Hawkihs,  Sena- 
tor Proxmirx.  Senator  Spictxr.  Sena- 
tor ZoBiNSKT.  and  Senator  Roth. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  8:15  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  DENTON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


SANDINI8TA  REUGIOUS 
OPPRESSION 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr,  President,  on 
many  occasions  I  have  addressed  my 
colleagues  on  the  Soviet-Cuban-spon- 
sored tragedy  now  occurring  In  Nicara- 
gua. 

On  this  occasion,  I  wish  to  address 
one  specific  aspect  of  that  because  I 
have  a  significant  contribution,  a  re- 
cently made  public  letter,  which  helps 
to  answer  the  question  of  whether  and 
to  what  degree  the  freedom  of  religion 
Is  assaulted  by  the  Sandinistas. 

I  personally  met  In  Managua  In  De- 
cember 1983  with  cardinal,  then  arch- 
bishop. Obando  y  Bravo.  That  Is  not 
the  subject  I  am  going  to  talk  about, 
but  I  met  with  him  along  with  Pedro 
Chamorro,  the  persecuted,  former 
publisher  of  La  Prensa,  who  has  since 


fled  that  country  after  a  great  diapUy 
of  gallantry. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  Pedro's 
father  was  the  publisher  of  La  Prensa 
under  Somoza.  He  was  killed  under 
that  regime.  Then  Pedro,  his  son,  was 
harassed  and  finally  chased  out  of  the 
coimtry  by  the  Sandlnlsta  regime  In 
his  effort  to  tell  the  truth  Insofar  as 
the  censorship  would  bear,  in  Nicara- 
gua. He  finally  fled. 

But,  on  that  afternoon,  they  both 
assured  me  that  Mr.  Borge— and  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  In  thoae 
days  he  was  trumpeting  that  the  San- 
dlnlsta government  was  easing  Its  pres- 
sure against  freedom  of  religion  and 
the  press— both  of  those  gentlemen, 
the  archbishop  and  the  publisher,  as- 
sured me  that  Borge  was  lying.  It  was 
an  Interesting  afternoon. 

I  have  seen  the  archbishop,  now  car- 
dinal, since  that  time.  I  caimot  relate 
what  went  on  between  us,  but  I  have  a 
letter  to  him,  which  I  am  going  to 
refer  to.  that  was  made  public  Just  a 
few  days  ago. 

The  letter  addresses  the  answer  to 
the  question  about  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. The  Sandinistas  and  some  misled 
American  Catholics  have  preferred  to 
portray  Cardinal  Miguel  Obando  y 
Bravo  as  a  conspirator  «ith  the  re- 
gime's opposition;  in  other  words,  that 
Obando  y  Bravo  Is  not  to  be  trusted. 
They  try  to  show  that  he  Is  not  a  real 
voice  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Nica- 
ragua and  that  he  Is  simply  one  of  the 
Contras. 

We  have  the  complication  of  a  ao- 
called  popular  state-promoted  Catho- 
lic Church  In  Nicaragua.  Those  people 
do  not  speak  for  the  Catholic  Church 
but,  rather,  for  the  Marxist  govern- 
ment there. 

In  addition,  we  have  misled  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  that  the  SandlnlsU 
regime  is  OK.  We  have  some  Mary- 
knolls  saying  they  are  OK.  We  have 
some  liberation  theologians  saying 
they  are  OK.  So  a  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  what  Is  the  real  Roman 
Catholic  Church  position  on  Nicara- 
gua. Are  the  pro-Red  faction  of  the 
liberation  theologians  correct,  or  are 
they  "useful  Idiots."  In  the  terminolo- 
gy of  the  Communists? 

On  that  question,  incidentally,  Mr. 
President,  I  held  hearings.  The  hear- 
ings were  on  liberation  theology  and 
Latin  America,  but  I  doubt  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  thoae 
hearings. 

Those  hearings  were  not  reported 
extensively  in  the  media. 

But  on  this  subject  today,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  the  real  Catholic  posi- 
tion on  Nicaragua,  we  have,  In  our 
Northeastern  SUtes  in  particular,  anx- 
iety on  the  part  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues because  they  are  being  told  by 
Catholics,  Including  some  nuns  and 
some  priesU,  that  they  think  that  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  Is  fine.  Today, 
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I  hope  those  colleagues  will  listen  to 
authorities  who  are  speaking  for  the 
Catholic  Church  and  speaking  for  the 
first  time. 

I  refer  to  a  letter  made  public  on 
BCarch  16.  of  this  year  by  two  United 
States  cardinals,  both  from  the  North- 
east, who  have  written  to  Archbishop 
Obando  y  Bravo  in  most  eloquent 
terms,  expressing  their  solidarity  with 
Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo  and  with  the 
Nicaraguan  people  who  are  fighting 
against  the  existing  government. 

They  do  so  not  only  to  lend  strength 
to  the  Nicaraguan  brethren  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  religious  faithful  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  hope  for  the 
clarity  of  mind  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Senate  vote  on  our 
President's  proposal  to  provide  aid  to 
the  United  Democratic  Opposition  in 
Nicaragua,  I  commend  this  letter  from 
Cardinals  Law  and  O'Connor  to  my 
colleagues.  Cardinal  Law  is  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Boston.  His  full  name  is  Ber- 
nard Cardinal  Law.  The  other  gentle- 
man is  a  friend  of  mine  from  Navy 
days.  When  I  returned  from  Vietnam, 
he  was  stiU  a  chaplain.  He  was  the 
first  Catholic  chief  of  chaplains  in  the 
Navy.  That  gentleman's  name  is  John 
Cardinal  O'Connor,  archbishop  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read 
the  letter  in  its  entirety  and  then  ask 
that  it  appear  in  that  fashion  in  the 

RSCORS. 

Tous  Emiherce:  The  present  trials 
through  which  you  and  the  Church  in  Nica- 
ragua are  suffering  are  a  poignant  reminder 
that  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  continues  to 
be  lived  in  the  Body  of  Christ.  During  this 
Lent,  your  two  brother  bishops  in  the 
United  States,  who  were  called  to  member- 
ship in  the  College  of  Cardinals  with  you 
last  May,  have  often  thought  of  you  and  dis- 
cussed the  courageous  efforts  you  make  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Church  and  the  people 
of  Nicaragua.  We  have  taken  the  extraordi- 
nary step  of  making  this  letter  public  so 
that  the  faithful  in  our  archdioceses  and  as 
many  as  possible  In  our  country  will  know 
what  is  actually  tiappening  to  their  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Nicaragua. 

We  share  your  deep  pain  when  your 
people  are  denied  full  opportunity  to  build  a 
Just,  peaceful  and  progressive  society  based 
oa  the  transcendent  dignity  of  each  human 
person.  We  know  your  suffering  when  at- 
tempts are  made  to  violate  the  religious  con- 
science of  Nicaraguans  by  denying  them 
access  to  the  liberating  teachings  of  the 
Church.  This  has  been  done  by  physical 
harassment,  crude  attempts  at  intimidation, 
and  censorship.  Priests  have  been  summari- 
ly expelled  from  your  country.  Offices  of 
your  archdiocese  have  been  raided  by  mili- 
tary personnel  and  remain  under  military 
occupation.  The  archdlocesan  newspaper, 
Igle^  was  confiscated  after  its  first  edi- 
tion, and  the  Catholic  radio  remains  closed. 
Tou  are  subjected  to  a  barrage  of  distor- 
tions, slanderous  insults  and  innuendo  at 
home  and  by  some  representatives  of  the 
government  abroad. 

In  this  ordeal,  the  Church  in  Nicaragua 
has  been  seeking  to  maintain  the  construc- 
tive dialogue  with  the  government  in  an  at- 


tempt to  reach  a  climate  of  mutual  respect 
so  that  the  Church  can  play  a  role  in  the  re- 
construction of  your  country.  We  want  to 
assure  you  of  our  solidarity  with  you.  With 
you  we  are  praying  for  that  peaceful  recon- 
ciliation necessary  to  rekindle  the  original 
hope  of  the  revolution.  For  this  to  take 
place,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  an  imme- 
diate cessation  of  the  present  unjust  restric- 
tions suffered  by  the  Church  and  other  sec- 
tors of  Nicaraguan  society.  This  wUl  un- 
doubtedly provide  a  powerful  impetus  for 
the  Just  resolution  of  the  conflicts  in  your 
country  and  in  that  strife  torn  region. 

Be  assured  of  our  prayers  smd  support, 
our  brother  Cardinal,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  "Most 
Pure,"  as  the  Nicaraguan  people  particuarly 
venerate  her. 

Fraternally  yours  in  Christ. 

Bernari)  Cardinal  Law. 
A  rch  bishop  of  Boston 

John  Cardinal  O'Connor. 
Archbishop  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  in  no  way  do  I  mean 
to  imply  that  either  of  the  cardinals 
are  trying  to  intervene  in  our  vote  on 
this  particular  matter,  but  they  are,  by 
their  letter,  clarifying  their  solidarity 
with  former  archbishop,  now  Cardinal 
Obando  y  Bravo,  who  has  bravely 
stood  in  Nicaragua  and  maintains  that 
the  church  is  indeed  being  persecuted 
as  this  letter  confirms. 

So  that  should  clear  up  for  my  col- 
leagues in  New  York  and  other  North- 
eastern States  any  problem  they 
might  have.  I  have  heard  that  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  them.  I  respect 
their  expressions  about  any  ambiguity 
regarding  the  Catholic  Church's  posi- 
tion respecting  freedom  of  religion  in 
Nicaragua  and  present  conditions 
there.  The  cardinals  are  very  clear  in 
the  letter,  however,  writing  in  such  ex- 
plicit terms  that: 

Offices  of  your  archdiocese  have  been 
raided  by  military  personnel  and  remain 
under  military  occupation.  The  archdloc- 
esan newspaper.  Iglesia.  was  confiscated 
after  its  first  edition,  and  the  Catholic  radio 
remains  closed. 

So  if  there  were  any  doubts  about  it. 
I  hope  they  have  been  dispelled,  and  I 
hope  that  the  letter  contributes  to  our 
contemplation  as  we  approach  the  day 
on  which  we  vote  on  the  aid  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  fight  to  redeem  the 
revolution  which  this  country  decided 
to  support  and  even  aided. 

I  will  conclude  by  sajring,  having 
heard  the  President's  speech  and  the 
Democratic  response,  so-called,  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  President,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  do  the 
same. 


NOMINATIONS 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:20  p.m.,  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  March  19,  1986, 
at  10  a.m. 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  17. 
1986.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985: 

DXPARTMKNT  Or  JUSTICK 

K.  William  O'Connor,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Guam  and 
concurrently  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  David  T.  Wood,  term 
expired. 

Joe  D.  Whitley,  of  Georgia,  to  be  VS.  at- 
torney for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment, 

Lynn  H.  Duncan,  of  Georgia,  to  be  DA 
Marstial  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  18, 1986: 

Departhknt  op  Health  and  Human  Services 
William  L,  Roper,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration,  new  position. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
Vice  Admiral  Paul  A.  Yost.  Jr..  VS.  Coast 
Guard,    to    be    commandant.    U.S.    Coast 
Guard  for  a  term  of  4  years  with  the  grade 
of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title    10,   United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Moore.  223-40-5576. 
age  55.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Lawrence  F.  Skibbie.  27S-26-4580. 
VS.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  .section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Peter  G.  Burbules.  352-24-3958. 

U.S.  Army. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  18,  1986: 

National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
Frank  B.  SoUars.  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  for  a  term  of  3 
years. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary 
Sidney  A  Fltzwater.  of  Texas,  to  be  VS. 
District  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Dalton  Havard,  pastor.  Sugar 
Creek  Baptist  Church.  Sugar  Land, 
TX.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  God  and  Father,  You  have  re- 
vealed yourself  as  the  Ood  of  right- 
eousness and  peace.  Help  us  to  under- 
stand that  In  Your  providence,  right- 
eousness always  precedes  peace.  Help 
us  as  individuals  and  as  nations  to 
make  peace  with  Ood  so  that  we  may 
have  the  peace  of  God. 

You  have  placed  these  men  and 
women  in  these  positions  of  great 
privilege  and  awesome  responsibilities. 
The  future  of  millions  will  be  greatly 
influenced  by  their  decisions.  In  Holy 
Scripture  You  call  them  "Ministers  of 
God"  for  the  good  of  Your  people. 

I  pray  for  them  that  they  may 
govern  righteously,  so  that  peace  and 
prosperity  may  reign  in  all  our  world. 

In  the  name  of  the  Great  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  denuuid 
a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that 
a  quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  268.  nays 
113,  not  voting  53.  as  follows: 

CRoU  No.  54] 


Aekennan 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Andetaon 

Andrewi 

Anthony 

Appletate 

Archer 

Avtn 

Atklna 

AuColn 

Barnard 


TEAS-268 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Bennett 

Bennan 

Bevm 

Btani 

Bona 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Bonkl 


Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooki 

Broomlleld 

Brown  (CA) 

BroyhUl 

Bruce 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carper 


Chapman 

ChappeU 

CUnser 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Datchle 

Delluma 

Derrick 

DIcka 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorcan(ND> 

Downey 

Dtuican 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (IL) 

Ptzio 

Pish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Franklin 

Prort 

Puqua 

Oarcia 

Oaydoa 

Oejdenson 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Olickman 

Oonzalet 

Gordon 

Oradison 

Oray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Ouarlnl 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU,  Ralph 

Hamilton 


Jones  (NO 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TN) 
Kanjorskl 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeter 
Kemp 
Kennetly 
KUdee 
Klecska 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaPalce 
Lantos 
Leath  (TX) 
Lehman  (PL) 
Levin  (MI) 
Levlne  (CA) 
Livingston 
•Lloyd 
Long 
Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
MacKay 
Man  ton 
Markey 
Martinez 
MaUui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCloskey 
M(K:urdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Meyen 
Mica 
MikuUkI 
MUler  (WA) 
MIneU 
MitcheU 
MoaUey 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 


Hammerschmldt  Nelson 
Hatcher  NIchoU 


Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hiler 

HllUi 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 


Armey 

Badham 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bereuter 


NIelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortls 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetu 

Pishayan 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

NAYS-113 

Blllrakls 
BUley 
Boehlert 
Boulter 
Brown  (CO) 
Burton  (IN) 


Price 

PurwU 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Range! 

Ray 

Regula 

Held 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result   of   the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


was   an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3128)  "An  Act 
to  make  changes  in  spending  and  reve- 
nue provisions  for  purposes  of  deficit 
reduction  and  program  improvement, 
consistent  with  the  budget  process," 
with  an  amendment. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  conciuxence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
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8.  332.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ramzi  Sal- 
lomy  and  Marie  Sallomy:  and 

S.  992.  An  act  to  discontinue  or  amend  cer- 
tain requirements  for  acency  reports  to 
Congress. 


DR.  J.  DALTON  HAVARD 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  rise  and  introduce 
Members  of  the  House  to  Dr.  Dalton 
Havard.  our  guest  Chaplain  today.  Dr. 
Havard  is  pastor  of  the  Sugar  Creek 
Baptist  Church  in  Sugar  Land.  TX. 
and  comes  to  us  with  a  distinguished 
background. 

Following  service  in  the  Air  Force 
diu-ing  World  War  II,  Dr.  Havard  com- 
pleted his  undergraduate  work  at 
Baylor  University  and  went  on  for  his 
master's  degree  from  Southwestern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
ordained  in  the  North  Main  Baptist 
Church  of  Houston  in  July  1945. 

Since  entering  the  ministry.  Dr. 
Havard  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
of  preaching  and  service,  both  here 
and  abroad.  He  has  traveled  and 
preached  extensively  throughout 
South  America,  the  Middle  East.  Asia, 
and  Europe.  In  recognition  of  his 
international  efforts,  he  was  given  an 
honorary  doctorate  degree  from 
Odowara  College  in  Odowara,  Japan. 

He  has  pastored  seven  other  Baptist 
congregations  in  Texas  before  coming 
to  Sugar  Creek  Baptist.  Dr.  Havard 
has  served  on  the  Baptist  Denomina- 
tional Board,  the  executive  board  of 
the  Baptist  General  Convention  of 
Texas  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
East  Texas  Baptist  College. 

As  a  member  of  his  congregation  in 
Sugar  Land,  I  am  proud  to  have  Dr. 
Havard  honored  as  our  guest  Chaplain 
today. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Alexahder).  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  bill  on  the  Private 
Calendar. 


STEVEN  McKENNA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1598) 
for  the  relief  of  Steven  McKenna. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Private  Cal- 
exular. 


OMNIBUS    DIPLOMATIC    SECURI- 
TY AND  ANTITERRORISM  ACT 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  review  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  basic  principles  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice, and  concern  for  human  life  on 
which  our  Nation  was  founded  have 
survived  major  threats  during  the 
course  of  our  history.  Today,  we  face  a 
challenge  to  these  ideals  in  the  form 
of  terrorism,  an  increasingly  serious 
threat  to  the  United  States.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  Omnibus  Diplo- 
matic Security  and  Antiterrorism  Act 
will  enable  us  to  combat  terrorism  and 
eventually  triumph  in  this  struggle. 

Sadly,  there  has  been  a  growing 
trend  by  individuals,  groups,  and  in 
some  cases,  governments  to  resort  to 
terrorism  on  an  international  scale  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  political  aims.  Left 
unchanged,  the  rise  of  terrorism  will 
undermine  the  system  of  political  and 
economic  relationships  upon  which 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  have 
come  to  rely.  We  must  be  prepared  for 
continued  threats,  much  of  it  support- 
ed or  encouraged  by  a  handful  of  ruth- 
less governments. 

The  challenge  is  clearly  before  us.  It 
is  my  belief  that  this  legislation  will 
provide  the  United  States  with  the  ca- 
pability to  prevail,  and  I  urge  its 
speedy  adoption  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


their 
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SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  CONTRA 
AID 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSmo  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  review  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week,  Nicaraguan  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  Carlos  Tuimerman 
said  his  country  might  not  have  to  ask 
the  Soviets  for  any  more  military  aid 
if  the  Congress  approves  military  as- 
sistance for  the  Contras.  Ambassador 
Tuimerman  says  the  Nicaraguans 
might  not  need  it. 

What  does  that  say  about  the  mili- 
tary balance  in  Central  America?  After 
the  Soviets  have  supplied  more  than 
$500  million  in  military  hardware 
since  the  Sandinistas  came  to  power, 
the  Nicaraguans  now  overwhelm  their 
Central  American  neight>ors  in  weap- 
onry and  manpower. 

If  we  approve  military  aid  for  the 
democratic  resistance,  the  Nicara- 
guans are  confident  they  already  have 
enough  military  force  to  counter 
them.  If  we  don't  approve  military  aid 
for  the  Contras,  how  will  the  Commu- 
nist Sandinistas  use  that  mllitar>'  su- 
periority? They'll  use  it  against  their 
neighbors  in  Costa  Rica.  Honduras,  El 
Salvador,   Guatemala,   and  anywhere 


else   in   Latin   America   where 
covert  arms  flow. 

We  must  support  military  assistance 
to  the  democratic  resistance  in  Nicara- 
gua to  counter  the  overwhelming  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  Communist  San- 
dinistas. 


LATEST  SENATE  AMENDMENTS 
TO  RECONCILIATION  CON- 
TRARY TO  SENSE  OP  EQUITY 
AND  PAIR  PLAY 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  voice  my  frustrations 
over  the  reconciliation  bill  that  will  be 
back  before  us  today  on  a  motion  to 
concur  with  the  latest  round  of 
amendments  made  in  the  other  body. 

Had  this  Congress  done  its  Job  last 
fall  with  budget  reconciliation,  we 
could  have  saved  the  taxpayers  nearly 
$75  billion  over  3  years.  But  we  have 
played  politics,  we  have  bounced  this 
back  and  forth  between  Chambers, 
and  we  have  let  this  savings  dwindle  to 
maybe  only  about  $13  or  $14  billion. 

And  in  doing  so,  we  have  caused  a  lot 
of  headaches,  especially  for  health 
care  providers  waiting  for  our  final 
word  about  Medicare  reimbursement 
rates  for  1986. 

But  through  it  all.  Nebraska's  hospi- 
tals have  been  patient— waiting  and 
hoping  that  we  would  get  this  bill  en- 
acted and  along  with  it.  finally,  a  new 
area  wage  index  for  calculating  Medi- 
care payments  to  hospitals. 

Nebraska's  hospitals  can  tell  you  a 
lot  about  patience.  They  have  waited 
for  nearly  3  years  for  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  to  respond 
to  the  intent  of  Congress  and  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  correct  the  wage 
index  and  correct  it  retroactively. 

The  language  in  reconciliation  seems 
to  be  the  final  hope,  but  the  hospitals 
that  have  been  penalized  for  3  years 
under  the  DRG  system  gave  up  a  lot 
for  this  last  grasp  at  fairness.  Medi- 
care underpaid  them  millions  of  dol- 
lars since  1983.  but  they  are  willing  to 
forgive  this  debt  for  the  revised  index. 
And  they  are  efficient  hospitals, 
making  the  new  DRG  system  work  to 
their  advantage,  but  they  agreed  to  go 
along  with  delaying  the  phasein  of  the 
payment  system. 

But  now,  on  a  motion  to  concur  with 
the  amendments  of  the  other  body,  we 
are  going  to  give  Oregon  hospitals 
their  own  set  of  DRG  rates  and  a 
windfall  of  $20  to  $30  million  from 
Medicare.  No  matter  the  patience  of 
Nebraska's  hospitals,  no  matter  their 
problems,  no  matter  the  problems  of 
hospitals  in  the  other  48  States  trying 
to  cope  and  make  the  new  prospective 
payment  system  work. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  is  a 
slap  in  the  face  to  Nebraska's  hospi- 
tals and  it  is  contrary  to  any  sense  of 
equity  and  fair  play. 


HISTORY  IS  REPEA-nNG  ITSELF 
ONCE  AGAIN 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
always  suspected  there  are  too  many 
people  making  history  who  have  never 
read  history. 

History  tells  us  that  In  1928  the 
United  Stetes  of  America  invaded 
Nicaragua,  set  up  the  Somoza  dictator- 
ship, and  we  were  able  to  prop  up  that 
dictatorship  for  about  45  years,  at 
which  time  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
exchanged  one  dictator  for  another. 

Now  the  great  issue  before  the  Con- 
gress is  whether  we  will  try  to  take  the 
fellow  who  was  thrown  out  of  the  bar 
and  is  telling  us,  "Carry  me  back  in.  I 
can  lick  any  man  in  the  house." 

The  Contras  are  really  the  Somoza 
people  as  far  as  the  military  is  con- 
cerned. I  point  out  that  MaJ.  Donald 
El  Toro— that  means  bull— Torres,  was 
a  high-ranking  officer  in  Somoza's  Na- 
tional Guard.  He  is  now  a  counterin- 
telligence officer  in  the  so-called 
Contra  Freedom  Fighters. 

They  run  the  military;  they  are 
some  sort  of  a  civilian  front  our  State 
Department  has  set  up.  but  history  is 
repeating  itself. 

Speaking  of  repeating  things  in  his- 
tory, let  me  tell  you  what  Will  Rogers 
said  in  1928: 

The  United  SUtes  of  America  will  send 
the  Marines  into  any  country  where  we  can 
get  10  people  to  Invite  us. 


will  flow  into  productive  enterprise 
and  into  stock,  bond  and  foreign  ex- 
change speculation.  The  stock  market 
lives  on  its  own  dreams,  dreaming  that 
greerunail.  leveraged  buyoute.  stock 
buybacks,  and  other  incestuous  prac- 
tices can  make  for  prosperity.  The  fact 
is  that  they  can  only  make  for  the  hol- 
lowing of  American  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  way 
to  bring  down  interest  rates  to  the 
levels  enjoyed  by  our  competitors,  and 
therieby  lay  the  foundation  for  capital 
accumulation  and  reward  employment 
opportunities  in  this  country.  We  must 
bring  down  the  cost  of  Government 
borrowing  to  2V*  to  2Vi  percent,  by  is- 
suing gold  bonds.  After  we  have  done 
this,  all  the  news  will  be  good. 


GOOD  NEWS-BAD  NEWS 
(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.)  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  good  news  is  that  interest  rates  are 
falling  worldwide:  from  4  to  3V4  per- 
cent in  West  Germany,  from  4V4  to  4 
percent  in  Japan,  and  from  7%  to  7 
percent  in  the  United  States.  The  bad 
news  is  that  unemployment  jumped 
from  6.7  to  7.3  percent  in  February, 
the  steepest  monthly  increase  in  this 
country  since  1980,  in  spite  of  the  an- 
ticipated reduction  in  Interest  rates. 
Commentators  were  quick  to  dismiss 
the  bad  news  as  a  "schizophrenic  aber- 
ration of  no  consequence." 

But  is  it,  really?  Our  Interest  rates 
and  unemployment  fig\ires  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  our  trade  deficit 
at  $150  billion  last  year.  As  long  as  the 
cost  of  borrowing  money  to  West 
German  and  Japanese  producers  is 
one-half  of  that  to  American  produc- 
ers, it  Is  futile  to  expect  that  money 


definitions  of  "liabUity"  is  resulting  in 
more  frequent,  more  generous  court 
awards,  and  the  end  result  is  grim.  In 
some  cases,  liability  insurance  is  not 
available  at  all.  In  others,  premiums 
are  so  staggering  that  those  who 
should  be  covered  by  it  choose  to  "go 
bare,"  rather  than  go  broke.  And.  in 
all  cases,  consumers  are  footing  the 
bill.  As  the  primary  House  sponsor  of 
the  Uniform  Product  Liability  Act,  I 
believe  there  is  a  responsible  solution 
to  this  problem,  one  which  will  meet 
the  recommendations  brought  to  the 
President's  attention  and  which  will 
protect  consumers  as  well  as  manufac- 
turers. I  urge  Members  to  examine 
this  bill  and  join  this  effort  to  solve  a 
growing  problem  in  America. 


TRUTH  SQUAD 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlus.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  the  administration  dispatched 
nine  Republican  members  on  a  19- 
hour,  taxpayer-funded  Junket  for 
jingo-ism  to  Central  America. 

Nine  partisan  conclusions  in  search 
of  rationale  and  Justification. 

These  sentinels  of  the  "truth"  will 
tell  us  the  way  it  is  in  Nicaragua.  But  I 
ask  my  nine  colleagues: 

Did  you  question  the  Contra  repre- 
sentatives on  their  own  human  rights 
abuses?  What  did  they  say? 

Did  you  ask  them  why,  after  more 
than  $250  million  in  United  States  aid 
thus  far,  they  are  no  closer  to  demcw- 
ratizing  the  Sandinista  regime?  What 
did  they  say? 

Did  you  ask  them  why,  if  their  cause 
is  just,  they  have  been  utterly  unable 
to  capture  the  spirit  and  commitment 
of  the  Nicaraguan  people?  What  did 
they  say? 

Where  was  the  bipartisan  represen- 
tation we've  been  urged  to  embrace  on 
this  issue  of  national  security? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  the  admin- 
istration will  stop  at  nothing  to  sell  a 
policy  the  American  people  won't  buy. 
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UNIFORM  PRODUCT  LIABILITY 
ACT 

(Mr.  SHUMWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation's  liability  insurance  crisis  made 
front-page  headlines  again  today,  with 
the  airmouncement  that  the  President 
has  been  presented  with  a  "sweeping 
set"  of  recommendations  for  address- 
ing this  growing  problem.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Richard  K.  Willard 
has  sUted  that  the  growing  crisis  is 
"being  felt  in  virtually  every  segment 
of  American  society."  The  expanding 


COL.  ENRIQUE  BERMUDEZ. 
FORMER  AIDE  TO  SOMOZA 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1978,  the  OAS  condemned 
the  Nicaraguan  National  Guard  for  its 
"ntunerous  atrocities"  in  the  face  of  a 
popular  insurrection,  including  its 
"mass  murders  of  minors  and  summa- 
ry executions  of  civilians  *  •  •." 

At  that  same  time,  Somoza  had  sent 
to  Washington  one  of  his  closest  aides, 
a  full  colonel  in  the  national  guard, 
whose  job  it  was  to  seek  further  U.S. 
aid  to  prop  up  the  dictator's  endan- 
gered regime. 

The  man  Somoza  picked  for  the 
highly-prized  position  of  military  atU- 
che  in  Washington  was  Col.  Enrique 
Bermudez— the  same  Colonel  Bermu- 
dez  who  is  now  supreme  commander  of 
the  Contras. 

It  was  Bermudez  who,  shortly  after 
Somoza  fell,  formed  the  Argentine- 
funded  15th  of  September  Legion, 
which  carried  out  sabotage  raids  and 
assassinations  inside  Nicaragua,  and  it 
was  Bermudez  who.  In  1981,  was  the 
key  to  founding  the  CIA-funded  FDN. 

Today,  the  presence  of  Bermudez. 
and  his  cronies,  guarantee  that  the 
Contras  will  never  have  widespread 
popular  support  inside  Nicaragua.  If 
we  continue  to  fund  them,  we  will  do 
no  more  than  perpetuate  the  cam- 
paign of  terror  that  has  always  been 
the  trademark  of  the  dreaded  national 
guard. 


SUPPORT  H.R.  2463,  OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT  OF  1965 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  urge  support  for  H.R. 
2453,  an  authorisation  to  amend  the 
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Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  which 
will  be  voted  on  later  today. 

At  the  beginning  of  1985.  individual 
States  were  promised  a  reimbursement 
of  56.76  cents  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
feeding  the  elderly.  In  November  of 
1985,  the  USDA  decided  to  change 
their  minds  and  only  reimburse  53 
cents  of  the  doUar  instead  of  the  origi- 
nal 56.76  cents. 

In  5  months  this  has  cost  my  State 
of  Maryland  $144,000.  H.R.  2453  would 
refimd  this  cost  of  $144,000  to  the 
State  and  restore  an  amount  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  States'  requirements. 

It's  a  poor  savings  that  is  taken  out 
of  a  food  program  for  our  elderly.  I 
hope  many  in  this  body  will  agree  that 
it  is  our  responsibility  for  providing 
proper  food  for  our  seniors.  Surely,  we 
are  not  so  desperate  as  to  try  to  save 
money  by  staj^ing  our  elderly. 

We  must  pass  H.R.  2453. 


OIL  SPILL  AT  SHALLOTTE 
POINT.  NC 

(Mr.  ROSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  8 
o'clock  last  night  in  my  congressional 
district  in  the  inland  waterway  at  a 
place  known  as  Shallotte  Point  a 
barge  ruptured,  having  hit  an  under- 
ground obstacle,  and  some  80.000  gal- 
lons of  very  thick  No.  6  bunker  oil  is 
now  floating  in  the  water  in  the  area 
around  Shallotte  Point. 

The  Coast  Guard  and  a  private  con- 
tractor are  on  the  scene  attempting  to 
make  the  best  of  a  very  horrible  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  afternoon  I  am 
going  to  meet  with  the  Director  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  from  Wilmington. 
NC.  and  urge  him  to  take  a  very  close 
look  at  Shallotte  Point  and  the  naviga- 
tion problems  that  this  bend  in  the  in- 
tercoastal  waterway  presents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
all  urging  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  save  money,  we  should  be  very  care- 
full  not  to  tie  the  hands  of  agencies 
such  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  where 
we  may  wind  up  being  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  by  not  giving  them  the 
fimds  they  need  to  make  our  water- 
ways safe. 


RENEW     THE     TRADE     ADJUST- 
BfENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WORTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WORTLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  is  suffering  a  $150  billion 
trade  deficit.  To  many  who  set  that 
figure  In  the  newspapers,  it  is  Just  an- 
other number  In  the  string  of  deficit 
statistics. 


But  to  many  of  my  constituents  and 
others  around  this  Nation,  the  trade 
deficit  is  very  real.  It  means  lost  Jobs 
and  fewer  opportunities.  While  Con- 
gress plays  politics  with  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  program,  laid-off 
workers  in  central  New  York  are  suf- 
fering and  wondering  where— or 
what— their  next  job  will  be. 

These  people  need  help  to  get  back 
on  their  feet.  They  have  been  shocked 
to  find  out  that  they  have  to  go  back 
to  school  to  remain  in  the  work  force. 
Under  current  conditions,  they  do  not 
have  the  chance  to  leam  a  new  Job 
skill,  because  they  must  take  any  job 
that  is  available  once  their  initial  un- 
employment benefits  run  out. 

The  time  is  now  for  my  colleagues  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  approve  a 
package  that  will  help  these  laid-off 
workers.  Renewal  of  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  cannot  be  de- 
layed any  longer.  Workers  who  have 
been  hit  by  unfair  import  competition 
cannot  claim  crucial  extensions  of  un- 
emplojTnent  benefits,  because  of  parti- 
san delays  in  approving  the  budget 
reconciliation  package. 

We  in  Congress  have  shown  our 
intent  for  this  program  by  our  votes 
last  year  to  extend  it  temporarily.  We 
must  follow  through  on  this  promise 
to  let  U.S.  workers  know  that  faith  in 
American  opportunity  is  not  mis- 
placed. 


"EL  CHINO. "  SO-CAT.T.im 
FREEDOM  FIGHTER 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Reagan  is  asking  us  to  give 
$100  million  to  the  Contras,  who  he 
compares  to  the  moral  equivalent  of 
the  Founding  Fathers. 

That  money  would  be  spent  on  the 
likes  of  Ricardo  Lau.  also  known  as 
"El  Chlno." 

El  Chlno,  according  to  a  Salvadoran 
Army  colonel,  is  the  "founding  father" 
who  arranged  the  murder  of  Salvador- 
an Archibishop  Romero  while  he  was 
celebrating  mass  in  1980.  He  Is  the  so- 
called  freedom  fighter  who  command- 
ed a  massacre  of  civilians  in  a  church 
near  Jinotepe  during  the  revolution.  It 
was  this  "George  Washington"  and  his 
associates  who  have  orchestrated  as- 
sassinations and  robberies  in  Nicara- 
gua and  Honduras. 

"El  Chlno  was  an  original  member  of 
the  15th  of  September  Legion  and  the 
FDN;  but  before  that,  he  was  a  major 
in  Somoza's  National  Guard.  As  chief 
of  intelligence  operations,  he  arranged 
for  hundreds  of  political  arrests  and 
supervised  or  approved  torture  and 
executions. 

Now  he  commands  a  special  counter- 
intelligence  unit   which   operates   in 


Honduras,  carrying  out  the  execution 
of  suspected  Sandinista  informers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  wrong  to 
spend  $100  million  of  taxpayer  money 
on  such  men  as  El  Chlno.  He  is  not  my 
idea  of  one  of  our  Nation's  Founding 
Fathers. 


A  TIME  FOR  REAL  DEFICIT 
REDUCTION 

(Mr.  BOULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  now  has  a  chance  to  engage  in 
some  real  deficit  reduction  of  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  instead  of  Just  playing  the 
kind  of  political  games  that  character- 
ized last  week's  activities. 

The  onmibus  reconciliation  bill  of 
1985  is  being  returned  today  from  the 
other  body,  this  time  in  a  form  we  are 
assured  has  administration  approval. 
Since  it  would  produce  deficit  reduc- 
tion of  about  $25  billion  over  the  next 
3  years,  now  is  finally  the  time  to  pass 
it.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
agreement  with  the  administration  is 
fragile  and  any  attempts  to  change 
the  bill  further  would  Jeopardize  the 
chances  of  Presidential  approval. 

Most  of  the  various  add-ons  which 
would  have  made  this  reconcUation 
biU  a  spending  rather  than  a  saving 
measure  are  now  gone.  So  is  the  Su- 
perfund  portion,  which  aroused  such 
controversy.  Superfund  will  be  han- 
dled later,  in  separate  legislation. 

The  Budget  Committee  wiU  need  the 
savings  in  this  bill  as  it  tackles  the  Job 
of  keeping  the  Government  on  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  track  of  a 
balanced  budget  by  1991.  The  respon- 
sible, statesmanlike  thing  to  do  is  to 
approve  the  reconciliation  bill  as  it 
now  stands,  locking  in  the  savings  that 
it  contains.  Then  move  on.  in  the 
weeks  ahead,  to  consideration  of  a 
budget  resolution  which  will  meet  the 
Gnunm-Rudman-HoUings  target  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TELEPHONE 
DECENCY  ACrr  OF  1986 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Telephone  Decen- 
cy Act  of  1986.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  amend  section  223  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  ob- 
scene tmd  indecent  communications  by 
means  of  telephone  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  2Vt  years  ago  we 
addressed  this  issue  in  the  House.  We 
thought  we  came  up  with  an  effective 
means  of  stopping  children's  access  to 
these  obscene  and  Indecent  tape  re- 


cordings. Yet,  today,  dial-a-pom  serv- 
ices have  spread  to  many  major  cities 
throughout  the  United  States.  Four  of 
the  seven  major  telephone  companies 
now  carry  this  service  and  a  fifth  is 
considering  it. 

The  nature  of  these  communications 
is  clearly  obscene  and.  as  such,  unpro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment.  It  is 
time  to  end  the  use  of  our  public 
phone  system  as  a  distribution  net- 
work for  sodomy  and  perversion.  Par- 
ents are  beggli\g  for  our  help.  Our 
children  need  our  help.  I  ask  each  and 
every  one  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  standing  up  for  decency  and  ending 
the  use  of  our  phone  system  to  spread 
pornography. 


is  patterned  after  H.R.  945.  not  8.  49, 
and  that  there  will  be  some  modifica- 
tions to  it  to  address  some  of  the  con- 
cerns of  law  enforcement  officials. 

I  will  be  going  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  tomorrow,  along  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  in  order  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  offer  that 
substitute  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
bill,  hopefully  on  Thursday. 


OMNIBUS  RECONCILIATION  BILL 
(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  omnibus  reconciliation  bill  of 
1985  will  come  before  us  again  today. 
It  is  now  in  a  form  that  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  White  House,  can  accept. 
The  expensive  add-ons  which  would 
have  made  it  a  spending  rather  than  a 
savings  bill  have  been  eliminated;  the 
controversial  Superfund  provisions  are 
gone  and  other  complicated  decisions 
involving  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
Medicare,  expansion  of  aid  to  family 
with  dependent  children.  Federal  em- 
ployee health  benefits,  all  appear  to 
have  been  resolved. 

It  is  time  to  move  ahead  to  insure 
that  Government  gets  the  $25  billion 
in  deficit  reductions  over  the  next  3 
years  which  does  remain  in  the  bill 
and  that  the  States  get  their  share  of 
OCS  revenues. 

It  Is  not  a  bill  that  any  of  us  will 
love,  but  it  is  a  bill  that  most  of  us 
could  support.  If  we  continue  tickering 
I  believe  we  will  lose  the  chance  to 
save  that  $25  bUlion  which  we  desper- 
ately need  to  achieve  our  deficit  sav- 
ings this  year. 

I  ask  for  your  full  support  In  the 
motion  to  concur  which  will  follow. 


CHANGING  AIR  FORCE  TRAIN- 
ERS CAN  SAVE  $5  BILUON 
OVER  5  YEARS 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
obvious  the  administration's  defense 
budget  isn't  going  to  fly  as  it  was  pro- 
posed. We  are  going  to  have  to  come 
up  with  major  savings  in  that  area  if 
we  hope  to  have  any  chance  of  com- 
plying with  the  Granun-Rudman  tar- 
gets. One  move  to  save  money  is  to 
scrap  the  T-46A  training  aircraft  con- 
tract and.  Instead,  get  on  with  modify- 
ing the  existing  T-37  fleet  to  do  the 
Job. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
says  making  that  change  would  save 
$2  billion  over  the  next  5  years,  and  in 
this  budget  battle,  that  is  a  savings  we 
can't  afford  to  pass  by.  I  have  heard 
voice  after  voice  on  this  floor  talk 
about  how  we  need  to  be  achieving 
savings  in  the  defense  portion  of  the 
budget  through  efficiency  and  econo- 
mies that  do  not  lessen  our  security. 
Changing  this  trainer  contract  can  do 
just  that.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  maidng  this  possible  savings  into 
a  reality. 

On  this  one,  budgetary  realities  and 
sound  defense  policy  argue  for  the 
same  commonsense  policy.  We  should 
make  sure  that  the  change— and  the 
savings— become  reality. 
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SUBSTITUTE  TO  BE  OFFERED 
FOR  H.R.  4332 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Rouse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
to  digress  a  little  bit  from  the  previous 
topics,  I  wish  to  first  thank  sdl  the 
Members  of  this  body  who  signed  the 
discharge  petition  No.  4  which  was 
successful  last  week. 

I  also  wish  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  when  the  Judiciary  Committee 
bill.  H.R.  4332,  comes  up  Thursday 
and  Friday  that  I  will  be  offering  a 
substitute  for  that  bill,  which  baslcaUy 


VOTE  "YES"  FOR  AID  TO 
CONTRAS  IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Cubans  fighting  Israelis  on  the  Syrian 
front  sounds  strange  and  unlikely 
when  discussing  the  vote  on  Nicara- 
gua. 

Last  week  President  Reagan  sent  a 
trained  diplomat.  PhUip  Habib,  to 
Central  America,  while  the  Soviet 
empire  sent  a  trained  colonial  general. 
Nestor  Lopez,  to  the  same  region.  The 
contrast  between  the  American  and 
Communist  approach  could  not  be 
more  dramatic. 

As  a  member  of  the  Cuban  Commu- 
nist Central  Committee,  General 
Lopez  has  now  been  asaigned  to  his 
third  colonial  war  as  commander  of 


the  Cuban  Army  in  Nicaragua.  After 
being  trained  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
commanded  the  Cuban  armored  regi- 
ment which  fought  against  Israel  on 
the  Syrian  front  during  the  1978  Yom 
Kippur  war.  After  that  debacle,  he 
commanded  a  Cuban  division  during 
the  Communist  victory  In  the  Angolan 
civil  war. 

General  Lopez's  new  role  illustrates 
the  fundamental  argimient  between 
those  who  see  Nicaragua  within  the 
context  of  the  Soviet  empire's  global 
strategy,  and  those  who  see  Nicaragua 
as  an  isolated  issue  and  local  problem. 
His  selection  symbolizes  the  Cuban 
role  as  a  colonial  army  and  police 
force  for  the  Soviet  empire. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  realized  that 
Syria  was  no  match  for  Israel  during 
the  Yom  Kippur  war.  they  decided  to 
fly  in  Cuban  troops  to  help  out.  To 
supplement  Cuban  helicopter  and  Mlg 
fighter  pilots.  Nestor  Lopez  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a  Cuban  tank  regiment. 
Israel  soon  was  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  an  unending  supply  of  Cuban 
and  Soviet  forces. 

The  Cuban  role  In  the  Yom  Kippur 
war  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  at- 
tempts, many  successful,  to  help  the 
Soviet  empire  expand.  Given  the  his- 
torical role  Cuba  has  played  in  Third 
World  conflicts,  It  Is  clear  that  Nicara- 
gua could  become  another  Soviet  ally 
in  formenting  revolution  in  Central 
and  South  America,  and  potentially  In 
the  Middle  East. 

We  believe  that  voting  against  the 
freedom  fighters  In  Nicaragua  will 
make  General  Lopez's  job  easier.  If  he 
Is  to  succeed,  it  is  entirely  plausible 
that  Nicaraguans  will  soon  be  helping 
their  brothers  in  arms  in  Libya  and 
Iran  to  achieve  their  stated  goal  of  de- 
feating Israel. 

We  t>elleve  that  Nicaragua.  If  un- 
challenged, could  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  America  and  Israel.  General  Lopez 
has  led  enough  fights  for  Communism 
against  Israel  in  the  Middle  East  and 
against  the  forces  of  freedom  In 
Angola.  We  are  prepared  to  debate 
any  supporters  of  Israel  who  believe 
that  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  do  not  pose 
a  threat  to  Israel. 

It  is  time  that  we  send  a  signal  that 
stops  the  Soviet  empire  from  building 
another  colony  to  enforce  their  sup- 
pression of  freedom.  We  urge  you  to 
vote  yes  for  aid  to  the  Contras  In  Nica- 
ragua. 


McCARTHY-TYPE  TACTICS  IN  A 
POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Blr.  Speaker,  a 
foul,  stinking  odor  has  already  been 
injected  Into  the  political  campaigns. 
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NCPAC  And  its  siurogates  are  the 
source  of  that  odor.  Through  smear, 
innuendo,  and  McCarthy-like  state- 
ments—they have  had  the  temerity  to 
question  the  patriotism  of  some  of  us 
in  the  Congress  who  oppose  Reagan's 
misguided  attempts  to  pump  more 
American  dollars  into  Contra  aid.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  am  one  who  vehe- 
mently opposes  this  latest  administra- 
tion blunder  in  international  affairs. 

I  am  outraged  that  these  latter  days 
McCarthyites  have  attaclced  my  col- 
league, Michael  Barnes,  one  of  the 
finest  Representatives  to  ever  serve  in 
this  Hoiise. 

I  am  even  more  outraged  that  some 
Members  of  this  House  have  embraced 
this  McCarthy  tactic  of  smear  and  dis- 
credit, lie  and  distortion.  There  is  no 
reason  for  any  Member  of  this  honora- 
ble House  to  stoop  to  a  dishonorable 
level.  There  is  no  justification  for  any 
Member  of  this  House  to  use  the  fas- 
cist. McCarthy-type  tactics  in  a  politi- 
cal campaign.  Any  Member  of  this 
House  who  resorts  to  such  tactics 
stains  himself  or  herself  with  the 
filthy  ooze  of  demagoguery. 

For  those  who  had  taken  up  the 
McCarthy  banner,  I  can  only  para- 
phrase the  words  of  Mr.  Welch  uttered 
dujing  the  McCarthy  hearings.  I  can 
only  ask  of  them,  as  Mr.  Welch  asked 
of  McCarthy:  At  long  last  is  there  no 
decency  left  in  you? 


WE  MUST  BREAK  THE  CYCLE  OP 
POVERTY 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
we've  all  heard  the  news  that  in  this 
great  land  there  will  be  1  mlUion  mil- 
lionaires by  the  end  of  this  year.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  a  nation  in 
which  some  40  percent  of  our  children 
are  living  in  poverty;  40  percent,  my 
fellow  Members.  Millions  and  millions 
of  young  lives  being  damaged  every 
day  by  need.  We  should  be  looldng, 
searching,  demanding  ways  to  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty  for  these  young- 
sters; real,  honest  ways  to  build  their 
futures. 

Presently  in  this  House  we  are  not 
looking  for  ways  to  improve  this  situa- 
tion. We  are  not  addressing  these  very 
real  problems  head  on.  A  warning 
must  be  sounded;  these  problems  will 
not  go  away.  These  millions  of  chil- 
dren will  grow  up  in  poverty  and  the 
cycle  will  continue  into  the  future. 

We  need  to  agree  as  a  body  of  law- 
makers that  we  must  turn  this  tide 
around  and  create  opportunities  for 
these  children.  We  must  search,  we 
must  think.  As  a  body,  we  must  create 
new  ways  and  find  new  solutions  to 
■top  the  cycle  of  ongoing  poverty.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  sit  on  our  lau- 
rela  and  simply  ignore  the  fact  that  40 


percent  of  this  Nation's  children  are 
suffering  need,  and  that  they  will  live 
and  grow  in  poverty.  It  is  up  to  us.  We 
must  have  the  courage  and  the  com- 
mitment to  change  this  now.  Without 
this  commitment,  the  Nation  will  lose 
whatever  gifts  these  young  children 
could  have  contributed.  We  cannot 
afford  to  turn  our  backs. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  SET-ASIDE 
REGULA-nONS 

(Mr.  TORRES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TORREJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  re- 
ceived much  publicity,  to  be  sure.  Not 
getting  the  same  attention,  and  yet 
just  as  onerous  to  small  businesses  na- 
tionwide, is  the  administration  propos- 
al to  drastically  change  the  Small 
Business  Set-Aside  Program. 

Even  if  you  support  the  President's 
budget,  you  should  question  this  OMB 
proposal  to  virtually  wipe  out  the  set- 
aside  program.  Nearly  one-half  of  all 
prime  contract  awards  that  went  to 
small  business  in  fiscal  year  1984  were 
set-aside  awards  totaling  over  $15.6  bil- 
lion. 

You  cannot  protect  the  Nation  from 
high-priced  toilet  seats  and  hammers 
if  small  businesses  are  unable  to  com- 
pete exclusively  for  Federal  contracts. 
You  cannot  expect  small  businesses  to 
generate  new  jobs  and  new  tax  reve- 
nues. If  they  are  unable  to  compete  ef- 
fectively for  work  with  the  Nation's 
largest  buyer  of  goods  and  services— 
the  Federal  Government. 

We  can  stop  this  OMB  proposal  by 
joining  me  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  4097, 
that  takes  the  existing  set-aside  regu- 
lation and  translates  it  into  the  law  of 
the  land. 

We  can  protect  the  set-aside  pro- 
grar  from  OMB  by  simply  turning  a 
regulation  into  a  statute.  I  urge  you  to 
cosponsor  H.R.  4097.  I  urge  you  to  aid 
smaU  businesses  by  helping  to  reject 
this  proposed  regulatory  change. 
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ACm  RAIN 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
it  comes  to  the  very  serious  problem  of 
acid  rain,  our  Government  has  played 
Nero— fiddling  while  Rome  bums. 

President  Reagan  today  has  the  per- 
fect opportunity  to  change  the  admin- 
istration's policy  of  footdragglng  on 
doing  something  about  acid  rain— and 
also  improve  our  strained  relations 
with  Canada  over  the  issue— when  he 
meets  with  Prime  Mininster  Mulroney. 


For  more  than  5  years,  the  adminis- 
tration has  insisted  that  more  study  is 
needed  to  determine  the  actual  causes 
and  effects  of  acid  rain.  The  adminis- 
tration insists  that  we  have  to  know 
everything  before  we  can  do  anything. 
But  studies  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  others  make  it  perfect- 
ly clear  that  coal-burning  utilities,  in- 
dustrial plants,  and  automobile  emis- 
sions are  the  culprits— and  that  a  sen- 
sible cost-effective  level  of  emissions 
controls  are  the  answer. 

The  acid  rain  problem  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  Northeast  and  Canada. 
Evidence  suggests  that  many  other  re- 
gions of  our  country  are  affected  al- 
ready or  susceptible  to  acid  rain 
damage. 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  ball  rolling,  I 
have  introduced  legislation— H.R. 
4129— to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tons  made  by  Special  Envoy  Drew 
Lewis  and  his  Canadian  counterpart. 

My  bill,  which  would  establish  a 
joint  industry-government  program  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  new  control 
technology.  Is  not  a  cure-all,  nor  a  sub- 
stitute for  mandated  emissions  reduc- 
tion. 

In  fact,  the  legislation  is  only  the 
bare  minimum  necessary  to  begin  a 
meaningful  assault  on  the  acid  rain 
problem. 

But  it  is  a  long  overdue  first  step  for- 
ward and  the  President  should  em- 
brace it. 


AID  TO  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
got  back  from  Nicaragua,  and  in  light 
of  what  I  saw  and  heard,  I  find  today's 
speeches  by  the  left  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  astonishing. 

If  you  think  that  the  Democratic  re- 
sistance in  Nicaragua  can  hang  on 
without  assistance,  you  have  not  been 
to  Managua  lately. 

If  you  think  that  your  no  vote  on 
Contra  aid  will  not  be  seen  by  the 
Commimist  government  in  Nicaragua 
as  a  vote  supporting  them,  you  have 
not  been  to  Managua  lately. 

If  you  think  that  the  Communist 
government  is  not  involved  in  interna- 
tional drug  dealing,  you  have  not  been 
to  Managua  lately. 

If  you  think  that  the  Sandinista 
Communist  government  that  you  en- 
courage with  your  vote  is  not  involved 
in  massive  human  rights  violations, 
you  have  not  been  to  Managua  lately. 

If  you  think  that  the  church  is  not 
directly  threatened  with  not  only  per- 
secution in  Nicaragua,  but  outright  ex- 
tinction in  Nicaragua,  you  have  not 
been  to  Managua  lately. 

The  situation  in  Nicaragua  is  appall- 
ing. The  Democratic  resistance  is  the 
Nicaraguan    peoples'    last    hope    to 


throw  off  the  shackles  of  Communist 
tyranny. 

For  Members  of  Congress  to  stand 
safely  on  this  floor  and  take  potshots 
at  men  and  women  of  tremendous 
courage  who  are  struggling  against 
great  odds  to  oppose  Communist  tyr- 
anny in  Nicaragua  is,  indeed,  astonish- 
ing. That  questions  no  one's  patriot- 
ism; It  questions  their  judgment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quest the  gentleman's  words  be  taken 
down.  He  is  questioning  the  judgment 
of  other  Members  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mitchell]  requests 
that  the  words  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  be  taken 
down.  The  Chair  would  inquire  as  to 
which  words  the  gentleman  refers  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  He  questions  the 
judgment  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  oppose  the  Reagan  propo- 
sition. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man did  not  refer  to  any  specific 
Member  in  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  House.  Does  the  gentleman  insist 
on  his  request? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  because  it  followed  a  statement 
that  I  just  made  where  I  indicated 
that  I  oppose  the  President's  position, 
and  certainly  by  inference  he  is  ques- 
tioning my  judgment  and  I  resent  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  insists,  and  the  Clerk  will 
report  the  words. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  the  Speaker  so 
desires,  I  will  not  press  the  point  of 
order,  but  with  the  Indulgence  of  the 
Speaker,  I  will  state  that  I  personally 
resent  any  attempt  to  Impugn  my  mo- 
tives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  withdraws  his  demand. 


could  understand  the  enormous  pain, 
the  hurt  that  Is  being  felt  within  agri- 
cultural communities  throughout  the 
Midwest.  To  see  these  farmers,  In  the 
course  of  these  sessions,  break  down  in 
tears  as  they  tried  to  capture  their 
sense  of  frustration  and  despair  Is  a 
very  difficult  experience. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  will  take  to  get 
Mr.  Reagan  to  understand  that  when 
he  talks  about  the  budget  in  abstrct 
terms  that  there  are  people  behind 
those  numbers,  behind  those  statistics. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  will  take  for  Mr. 
Reagan  to  begin  to  understand  that 
when  he  threatens  to  veto  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  legislation 
that  is  so  vitally  needed  so  fanners  can 
get  the  funds  they  require  to  get 
about  this  planting  season,  that  he  is 
causing  real  pain  and  is  threatening 
the  lives  and  livelihoods  of  literally 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  families 
throughout  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  please  understand 
what  is  happening  out  there.  Please 
respond  in  a  helpful  way. 


THE  PRESIDENT  NEEDS  TO  UN- 
DERSTAND THE  FRUSTRA'nON 
AND  PAIN  OF  THE  COUNTRY'S 
FARMERS 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  the  House  Budget  Committee 
traveled  to  Worthlngton,  MN,  to  take 
testimony  from  farmers  of  that  com- 
munity with  respect  to  the  current  ag- 
ricultural situation  and  the  Impact  of 
the  budget  proposals  that  are  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

Three  days  later,  I  had  a  town  meet- 
ing In  my  own  district  in  Michigan 
with  fanners  from  Calhoun  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  have 
been  present  at  these  two  meetings.  I 
wish  he  could  have  been  present  so  he 


NO  CONNECTION  BETWEEN 
SOMOZA  AND  THE  CONTRAS 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard 
the  Democrat  deputy  whip  speaking  of 
his  perceived  connection  t>etween  Mr. 
Somoza  and  the  Contras,  and  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  story  that  is  told  by  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  in  Nicara- 
gua about  a  cabdriver  named  Nelson 
Perez,  who  made  the  terrible  mistake 
of  booing  Commandante  Arce  at  a  cab- 
drivers'  union  meeting;  the  last  public 
act  that  he  ever  made. 

That  night  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Sandinistas  and  a  short  time  later  his 
widow  was  told  that  he  had  been 
killed,  unfortunately,  while  trying  to 
escape. 

I  think  there  'ji  a  strong  connection 
between  many  leaders  In  Nicaragua 
and  Mr.  Somoza,  but  I  think  that  that 
connection  lies  much  stronger  between 
the  nine  commandantes  and  their  ac- 
tions, particularly  with  regard  to  the 
prison  system,  particularly  El  Chlpote 
Prison  and  Mr.  Somoza, 

There  is  a  connection,  but  the  con- 
nection Is  with  the  commandantes  and 
Somoza,  not  with  the  freedom  fighters 
and  Somoza. 


8UOOE8TION8  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE'S  USE 
OF  THEIR  EXTRA  $100  MILUON 

(Mr.  OWENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  Head  Start,  aid  for  the  elderly, 
and  a  number  of  other  very  worth- 
while programs  are  t>elng  cut  by  the 
Gramm-Rudman  formula,  I  was 
shocked  to  find  that  the  E>efense  De- 
partment has  $100  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  lying  around  that  they 
could  make  available  as  a  gift  to  the 
Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

If  the  Defense  Department  insists 
on  making  this  gift  available  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  I  think  there 
are  much  better  uses  that  we  could 
put  this  money  to. 

For  example,  the  economy  of  Haiti, 
which  has  been  a  loyal  client  state  for 
the  United  States  for  years:  that  econ- 
omy is  a  basket  case  now.  and  with  the 
departure  of  the  dictator.  Duvaller.  I 
hope  that  better  things  are  in  the 
works. 

We  should  appropriate  some  part  of 
that  $100  million  for  the  Haitian  econ- 
omy. 

The  economy  of  Grenada  Is  In  a 
shambles;  unemployment  is  already 
above  26  percent,  and  now  that  the 
airport  has  been  completed  In  Grena- 
da, it  is  likely  to  rise  higher.  I  would 
like  to  see  some  portion  of  that  $100 
million  appropriated  for  the  economy 
of  Grenada.  The  Caribbean  Basin  Ini- 
tiative, which  the  President  pushed  so 
hard  3  years  ago  is  In  a  shambles. 
None  of  the  countries  seem  to  be  re- 
ceiving any  significant  aid  from  the 
CBI. 

I  would  like  some  portion  of  that 
$100  million  to  be  devoted  to  the  task 
of  helping  thofee  countries  which  are 
our  allies  and  are  part  of  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Initiative  Program. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  is  a  lot 
of  money,  and  I  think  it  can  be  put  to 
much  better  use,  to  help  the  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  progress. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman    will    suspend.    May    we 
please  have  order  In  the  galleries. 


PRESIDENT       REAGAN       MAKES 

THE     CONTRAS     A     PARTISAN 

ISSUE 

(Mr.  AnCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AdCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  night,  President  Reagan  took 
his  campaign  for  the  Contras  Into 
America's  living  rooms.  Castigating 
the  Sandinistas,  the  President  called 
for  understanding  here  at  home  and 
said  that  aid  to  the  Contras.  quote:  "is 
not  some  tuutow  partisan  issue,  but 
rather  is  an  issue  on  which  we  must 
act  mutually  as  Americans." 
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Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
President's  men  carried  a  different 
message  to  me.  A  television  crew  from 
my  Oregon  district  got  an  unexpected 
invitiatlon  from  the  White  House  to 
come  down  and  Interview  Mr.  Patrick 
Buchanan,  the  communications  direc- 
tor, on  the  administration's  position 
on  Nicaragua. 

During  that  interview  and  without 
prodding,  Buchanan  brought  up  my 
name  as  one  who,  in  his  words,  "know- 
ingly or  not"  was  acting  as  an  ally  of 
the  Communists.  Because  I  am  a  Dem- 
ocrat who  disagrees,  I  was  singled  out 
for  a  partisan  attack  by  Mr.  Buchan- 
an. He  impugned  my  loyalty  as  an 
American  and  made  an  obvious  at- 
tempt to  silence  my  opposition  to 
these  misbegotten  policies  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  telephone 
calls  that  are  coming  in  to  my  office  in 
Oregon,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  most  Or- 
egonians  simply  cannot  understand 
why  Mr.  Reagan  wants  to  spend 
$10,000  per  Contra  when  Oregon 
school  districts  are  running  out  of 
funds.  Oregonians  do  not  understand 
"humanitarian"  aid  when  there  is  not 
enough  money  for  veterans  hospitals 
and  for  day  care  in  our  State. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  one  of  those 
Oregonians  I  have  Just  mentioned 
think  that  they  are  in  any  way  work- 
ing for  the  KGB  or  for  the  Russians; 
but  I  think  they  do  wonder,  as  do  I. 
why  Ronald  Reagan  says  he  is  for  free 
speech  and  democracy  in  Nicaragua 
when  his  henchmen  try  to  stifle  free 
speech  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


THE  JU ANITA  CRAFT  POST 
OFFICE  OF  SOUTH  DALLAS 

(Mr.  BRYANT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  Juanita  Jewel  Craft 
never  sought  recognition  or  glory  for 
herself  that  she  even  more  richly  de- 
serves the  honor  we  seek  to  give  her 
today  by  asking  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  Join  us  in  naming  the  South 
Dallas  Post  Office  "the  Juanita  Craft 
Post  Office  of  South  Dallas. ' 

She  knew  well  that  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  good  that  one  can  accomplish  if 
he  or  she  doesn't  care  who  gets  the 
credit. 

It  was  never  credit  that  she  sought. 
Quite  the  opposite. 

Juanita  Craft  saw  a  society  divided 
and  her  calling  to  unite  it. 

She  saw  a  people  relegated  to 
second-class  status  and  said  it 
shouldn't  be. 

When  Juanita  Craft  was  16,  her 
mother  was  denied,  because  of  her 
race,  the  medical  treatment  that 
might  hi.ve  saved  her  life  and  told  her 


daughter.  "I  am  suffering  for  some- 
body else." 

"And  I  wondered  if  she  was  suffering 
for  me."  Mrs.  Craft  said.  "I  felt  like  I 
owed  it  to  her,  my  people,  and  civiliza- 
tion to  break  up  segregation  wherever 
I  found  it.  It's  an  ugly  thing  and  ev- 
erybody should  be  opposed  to  it." 

Bom  on  February  9.  1902.  in  Round 
Rock.  TX,  Juanita  Craft  was.  for 
almost  60  years  until  her  death  at  83 
last  August,  a  beacon  lighting  the  way 
toward  equality  and  Justice  through- 
out her  city,  her  State,  and  her 
Nation. 

Few  people  have  equaled  Juanita 
Craft's  bedrock  contributions  to  her 
society.  Her  legacy  is  not  only  in  the 
successes  she  achieved  for  all  of  us  in 
the  areas  of  human  rights,  voting 
rights,  and  the  right  to  proportional 
representation,  but  also  the  final  ex- 
ample she  set  that  persistent  dedica- 
tion and  diligence  in  pursuit  of  a 
worthy  cause  can  work  miracles. 

As  Dallas  NAACP  Chairman  Ted 
Watkins  observed,  "Lots  of  people 
were  afraid,  but,  when  she  led,  you  fol- 
lowed." 

Juanita  Craft  never  lost  sight  of  the 
purposes  that  drove  her  to  lead  and 
that  established  her  as  a  symbol  of  the 
struggle  for  equality.  "Don't  call  me  a 
color,"  she  said,  "Call  me  a  human 
being." 

She  never  lost  the  sense  of  humor 
that  buoyed  her  spirits  and  those  of 
her  followers  and  coworkers.  And  she 
never  lost  the  compelling  energy  that 
inspired  those  of  us  many  years 
younger. 

Mother  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
in  Texas,  leader  of  the  NAACP  on 
whose  national  board  she  served. 
Democratic  precinct  chair  for  23  years, 
Dallas  City  Council  member  from  1975 
through  1979,  winner  of  the  Linz 
Award  for  community  service,  Juanita 
Craft  was  an  extraordinary  person. 

She  was  the  soul  of  strength,  com- 
passion, and  unselfishness  who  will 
live  on  in  the  countless  lives  hers  en- 
riched and  will  continue  to  enrich 
through  her  contributions  to  educa- 
tion, equality,  and  opportunity. 

Nothing  says  more  of  this  giant  of  a 
woman  than  her  own  words:  "I  have 
no  children.  I  have  adopted  the 
world." 

The  world  is  richer  for  her  passage 
through  it.  and  I  thank  you  for  Joining 
with  me  in  observing  that  passage  by 
approving  H.R.  3331  to  establish  the 
Juanita  Craft  Post  Office  of  South 
DaUas  in  loving  tribute  to  a  beloved 
woman. 


A   PLASTIC   GUN   SHOWS   UP  AT 
NATIONAL  AIRPORT-CON- 

GRESS    MUST    ACT     NOW     TO 
MAKE  THEM  ILLEGAL 

(Mr.  BlAQQl  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
a  man  was  arrested  in  National  Air- 
port. What  distinguished  this  arrest 
from  the  many  other  arrests  that  are 
effected  in  that  area  was  that  this 
man  was  carrying  two  weapons  in  a 
carryon  piece  of  luggage. 

When  the  police  opened  the  luggage, 
after  seeing  the  x-ray,  they  found  not 
one  gim,  but  two  guns.  What  makes 
the  difference  and  the  point  of  this 
comment  is  that  one  of  those  gims, 
which  was  undetected  in  the  x-ray, 
was  a  Glock  17.  manufactured  in  Aus- 
tria, for  the  most  part  made  of  plastic, 
with  some  small  portions  of  it  metal. 

That  was  not  revealed  on  the  x-ray. 
This  is  the  type  of  weapon  that  we 
must  be  concerned  about,  and  is  ideal- 
ly suited  for  terrorist  activities. 

In  America,  there  is  an  American 
manufacturer  who  has  produced  an 
entire  weapon  of  plastic.  I  introduced 
legislation  last  week  that  would  make 
the  importation,  manufacture,  and 
sale  of  these  weapons  illegal.  We  call 
this  type  of  weapon  a  "Qadhafi  spe- 
cial" because  it  is  rumored  that  he  has 
purchased  300  already  and  is  the  type 
of  firearm  ideally  suited  for  terrorist 
activities  because  of  their  ability  to 
avoid  detection. 

I  am  urging  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  the  legislation,  but 
more  than  that,  to  effectively  focus  on 
the  nature  of  the  weapons  that  are 
being  produced  today. 


better  alternatives  than  to  align  our- 
selves with  former  associates  of  the 
former  dictator  of  Nicaragua. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  OBJEC- 
TIVES ARE  CLEAR:  FORCEFUL 
OVERTHROW  OF  THE  SANDI- 
NISTA  CHDVERNMENT 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  key  to  resolving  any  thorny 
problem  is  to  be  clear  about  objectives, 
and  the  more  I  have  heard  from  the 
President  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  the 
clearer  it  is:  Their  objective  is  the 
forceful  overthrow  of  the  Sandinista 
government. 

There  is  no  other  logical  conclusion 
from  the  administration's  claims  about 
how  defenseless  all  the  rest  of  Central 
America  and  U.S.  borders  would  be 
against  a  Sandinista-sponsored  tide. 

Pursuing  their  basic  objectives,  the 
administration  has  been  willing  to  ally 
itself  with  anyone,  including  former 
Somocistas.  Yesterday,  the  administra- 
tion acknowledged  that  the  command- 
er of  the  FTN  Air  Force  is  a  former 
personal  pilot  for  Somoza.  and  a  cap- 
tain in  his  dreaded  national  guard,  one 
Juan  Gomez. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  are  al- 
ternative ways  to  safeguard  democracy 
in  Central  America,  and  there  are  far 


A  c<x:aine  sale  to  finance 

THE  CONTRAS? 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  an  article  that  was  written  in 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  that  basi- 
caUy  states  that  the  biggest  cocaine 
seizure  in  west  coast  history  had  been 
effected  in  1983,  and  supposedly,  it 
was  going  to  help  finance  the  freedom- 
fighting  patriots  known  as  the  Con- 
tras. 

Four  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  of 
cocaine,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
was  going  to  be  sold  to  your  children 
to  help  this  struggling  nation  to  over- 
come its  problems  with  this  Marxist 
regime. 

I  am  specifically  saying  today  that  I 
would  like  to  go  a  step  further;  and  as 
a  young  congressman,  I  do  not  know 
what  leeway  I  have,  but  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  the  Select  Comnxittee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control  to  assist  them 
to  investigate  two  things: 

D  1320 

No.  1.  why  did  that  U.S.  attorney 
return  $36,000  to  those  dope-dealing 
creeps?  And  No.  2.  did  the  CIA  know 
about  this,  according  to  documents 
now  published?  And  if  they  did,  did 
they  turn  their  back  and  should  Amer- 
ica be  investigating  a  bunch  of  dope- 
dealing  patriots,  not  freedom-fighting 
patriots  in  Central  America? 

Thank  you. 


moza's  private  quarters  to  the  bitter 
end. 

Today  wearing  his  new  Contra  uni- 
form he  carries  on  the  tradition  of  the 
Somocistas.  a  tradition  of  violence  and 
terror  against  Innocent  Nicaraguan  ci- 
vilians. 

Mr.  President,  let's  stop  this  cha- 
rade; you  are  not  a  Contra,  you  truly 
do  believe  in  liberty,  the  Contras  do 
not. 

Let  us  not  give  American  aid  to  the 
Contras;  they  do  not  deserve  it. 


MR.    PRESIDENT.    YOU    BELIEVE 

IN  LIBERTY,  THE  CONTRAS  DO 

NOT 

(Mr.  WHEAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  President,  in  your 
misguided  zeal  to  win  American  sup- 
port for  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua  you 
have  portrayed  them  as  the  moral 
equivalent  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 
Indeed  you  have  recently  revealed  the 
startling  news  that  you  are  a  Contra, 
too. 

Given  their  recruiting  problems,  the 
Contras  must  be  ecstatic  over  your  en- 
listment. Nonetheless  our  Founding 
Fathers  did  not  share  the  Contras' 
taste  for  rape,  mutilation,  and  murder. 
The  Contras  are  in  fact  dominated  by 
ex-Somocistas  who  butchered  their 
countrymen  for  decades.  Second  in 
command  is  your  new  comrade,  Walter 
Tonlo  Calderon,  a  loyal  Somoza  man. 
He  and  his  palace  guards  defended  So- 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
CLEVELAND  STATE  VIKINGS 

(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
recognize  the  "Cinderella  team"  of  the 
1986  NCAA  Basketball  Tournament, 
the  Vikings  of  Cleveland  State  Univer- 
sity, from  Cleveland.  OH.  my  city. 

In  the  March  11.  1986,  Washington 
Post,  Tony  Komheiser  began  his  com- 
ments on  the  Cleveland  State  team 
with  these  words:  "Speaking  of  teams 
with  a  limited  shelf  life,  let  me  ac- 
quaint you  with  some  of  the  NCAA's 
more  perishable  selections  •  *  *.  We 
have  the  Cleveland  State  Vikings  and 
the  Brown  Bruins  (the  teams  could 
merge,  producing  the  Cleveland  State 
Browns)  •  •  *  'Goodnight,  Oracle,  to 
aU  of  them.' " 

Well,  not  so  fast  Grade.  And  Tony 
Komheiser,  you'd  better  take  another 
look  too.  The  team  from  Cleveland  is 
still  very  much  alive  in  the  NCAA, 
having  defeated  Bobby  Knight  and  his 
Indiana  Hoosiers  and  a  great  team 
from  St.  Joseph's  and  will  be  facing 
Navy  In  a  third  round  game  on  Friday 
in  New  tTcrsGY 

Indeed,  as  Bill  Nichols  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  has  put  It,  "Cleve- 
land State  is  still  very  much  alive  in 
the  east  regional  of  the  NCAA  tourna- 
ment, despite  the  predictions  of  some 
naysayers."  Today,  all  the  experts  are 
saying  that  they  knew  all  along  that 
Cleveland  State  was  a  fine  team  and 
most  say  they  were  not  surprised  by 
the  83-79  upset  over  Indiana  on 
Friday  or  the  76-69  win  over  St.  Jo- 
seph's on  Sunday. 

The  Cleveland  State  team  members 
can  be  proud  of  their  play  In  the 
NCAA  tournament  so  far.  Qlnton 
Ransey,  scoring  27  points,  including  U 
in  the  final  10  minutes,  gave  a  virtual 
basketball  clinic  In  the  Indiana  game. 

Eddie  Byrant.  after  playing  about  as 
well  as  anyone  his  size  can  play.  In  the 
St.  Joseph's  game,  was  more  nervous 
at  a  press  conference  than  during  the 
game.  Clinton  Smith  and  the  other 
players— Mudd,  McFadden.  Crawford, 
Stewart,  Hood,  Corbln,  and  Saltera  are 
all  to  be  congratulated  for  their  fine 
play. 


My  congratulations,  of  course,  go  to 
the  Cleveland  State  Coach  Kevin 
Idackey  and  to  President  Walter  B. 
Waetjen  and  his  fine  administration 
who  have  provided  the  support  necet- 
sary  to  bring  such  a  high  quality  team 
to  Cleveland. 

This  team,  like  the  city  they  repre- 
sent, is  not  to  be  underestimated. 
They  have  made  Cleveland  proud  and 
we  are  proud  of  them. 


THE  STATUE  OP  LIBERTY 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  35  people  who  work 
at  Springfield  Dodge  In  my  home 
State  of  Illinois.  These  folks  sent  a 
letter  to  the  President  recently,  to  pro- 
test the  firing  of  Lee  lacocca  as  chair- 
man of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  restora- 
tion. 

My  constituents  at  Springfield 
Dodge  have  every  right  to  be  con- 
cerned, and  they  deserve  an  explana- 
tion. 

In  his  response.  I  hope  the  President 
will  offer  a  good  reason  why  Mr.  lacoc- 
ca was  relieved  of  his  duties.  Was  he 
Incompetent?  Unsuitable  for  the  Job? 
Unreliable?  Or  was  he  simply  doing 
such  a  good  Job  that  the  administra- 
tion got  worried  that  Mr.  lacocca 
would  upstage  them  in  restoring  and 
revitalizing  this  national  monument? 

And  second,  now  that  Mr.  lacocca  is 
no  longer  entrusted  with  this  responsi- 
bility, my  constituents  deserve  to 
know  the  future  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty and  Ellis  Island.  Will  it  remain  a 
traditional  monument  of  welcome  to 
Americans  who  have  made  their  way 
here  from  every  comer  of  the  world? 
Or  does  this  administration  have  in 
mind  a  change  In  Statue  of  Liberty's 
famous  motto,  from  "Give  me  your 
tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free,"  to  "Give  me 
you  real  estate  developers,  your  inves- 
tors, your  yuppies  yearning  for  a 
luxury  resort?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  at 
Springfield  Dodge  deserve  an  answer, 
Mr.  lacocca  deserves  an  answer,  and 
the  American  people  deserve  an 
answer.  I  hope  the  President  will  give 
them  one. 


OPPOSING  THE  ARMS  SALE  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

(Mr.  MANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
the  administration's  proposed  $3M> 
million  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
sale  would  reward  a  nation  which  hu 
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faUed  to  support  our  goal  of  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East  and  would 
further  Jeopardize  Israel's  right  to 
exist. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  stated  that 
any  arm  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  should 
occur  only  after  the  Saudis  promote 
our  goals  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region.  However,  rather  than  encour- 
aging the  peace  process,  Saudi  Arabia 
is  still  in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  actively  discouraged 
other  nations  from  seeking  a  normal- 
ization of  their  relations  with  Israel, 
and  continues  to  provide  funds  for  the 
terrorist  activities  of  the  PLO. 

Furthermore,  in  recent  years  more 
and  more  American  citizens  have  been 
the  tragic  victims  of  terrorist  actions. 
Rather  than  supporting  United  States 
efforts  to  curb  world  terrorism,  the 
Saudis  continue  to  support  those  who 
are  responsible  for  American  deaths. 
In  fact,  they  have  offered  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  our  sanctions  against 
Ubya. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Saudi  Arabia  has  a  suf- 
ficient arsenal  to  counter  any  military 
threats  from  Iran.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  has  already  sold  the  Saudis 
more  than  $40  billion  in  weapons.  It 
would  be  against  our  Nation's  interests 
to  escalate  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East  and  reward  a  nation  whose  ac- 
tions undermine  United  States  efforts 
toward  peace.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  rejecting  the  administra- 
tion's proposal. 


JMI 


THE  TIME  TO  STOP  TESTING  OP 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  IS  NOW 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  an  administration- 
leaked  story  in  today's  New  York 
Times  about  the  resumption  of  nucle- 
ar weapon  testing  that  proves  that 
when  it  comes  to  arms  control  the  ad- 
ministration's world  is  upside  down. 

Our  Government  has  not  tested  nu- 
clear weapons  since  late  last  year.  Ap- 
parently, according  to  the  article,  to 
"keep  the  atmosphere  conducive  for  a 
favorable  Soviet  response." 

Response  to  what? 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  de- 
clared a  moratorium  on  testing  and 
the  Reagan  administration  has  re- 
sponded by  inviting  Soviet  scientists  to 
watch  a  United  States  test  and  begin 
calibrating  test  equipment  so  that  the 
threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  Treaty  can  be  rati- 
fied. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  offering  us  the 
bakery  and  the  administration  is  re- 
questing "half-a-loaf." 

We  live  in  a  world  with  50.000  plus 
nuclear  weapons.  More  are  not  needed. 
The  United  States  currently  has  an 
advantage  in  yield  to  weight  ratio's  on 


its  warheads  and  in  miniaturization.  It 
is  in  the  United  States  interest  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviets  from  testing  again. 
We  can  stop  their  tests  by  stopping 
ours.  We  can  prevent  a  Soviet  propa- 
ganda coup  by  acting  in  our  interest. 

The  Reagan  administration  even  has 
an  offer  to  have  the  tests  monitored  in 
both  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R. 
by  six  countries  who  want  to  help  the 
superpowers  to  end  the  arms  race. 

All  the  obstacles,  adequate  verifica- 
tions on  site  inspections  have  been  re- 
moved. The  time  to  act  is  now. 

CONTRA  CAPT.  ARMANDO  "EL 
POLICIA "  LOPEZ 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Con- 
gress approves  $100  million  in  aid  to 
the  Contras,  the  assistance  will  be  dis- 
bursed by  Capt.  Armando  Lopez,  a  co- 
founder  of  the  Contra.  As  the  Contras' 
commander  of  logistics,  Lopez  orders 
all  military  and  logistical  supplies  for 
combat  units,  and  controls  distribution 
of  materiel. 

Lopez  is  known  by  his  nickname,  "El 
Policia,"  which  we  all  know  means, 
"The  Policeman."  But  Lopez  is  not 
your  friendly  cop  on  the  beat.  During 
the  Somoza  dictatorship,  he  served  as 
Managua's  chief  of  police— the  same 
police  force  which  used  to  arrest,  tor- 
ture, and  assassinate  civilian  political 
opponents  during  the  1970's. 

Today  "El  Policia  "  is  using  those  old 
skills  on  behalf  of  the  FDN. 

But  we  need  not  worry,  the  Presi- 
dent assures  us,  because  the  Contra 
seeks  only  to  force  the  Sandinistas  to 
negotiate.  But  'El  Policia "  has  a  dif- 
ferent notion  of  his  role— and  I  quote: 
"We'U  fight  this  war  to  the  finish  if 
we  have  to  use  picks  and  shovels.  We 
won't  hold  peace  talks  •  •  •." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  vote  to  spend  mil- 
lions more  on  these  Contras,  we  will  be 
repeating  the  mistakes  of  the  past— 
backing  Somoza's  national  guardsmen, 
and  pursuing  a  foreign  policy  down 
the  slippery  slope  to  more  direct  mili- 
tary involvement. 


FREEDOM  FIGHTERS  ARE  SO- 
MOCISTAS  (WOLVES)  IN  CON- 
TRAS' (SHEEP'S)  CLOTHING 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  President  said  that 
he  too  is  a  Contra,  once  again  his  com- 
rades in  arms  and  his  commanders  in- 
clude Josito  Pino  Perez.  Before  his  re- 
incarnation as  a  freedom  fighter.  Pino 
Perez  was  a  national  guard  captain 
who  assisted  Somoza's  son  In  com- 
manding the  guard's  Infantry  training 
school.  According  to  the  U.S.  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  Perez  began  his 
freedom-fighting  career  as  a  persecu- 
tor in  the  FDN,  15th  of  September 
Legion.  In  1981  and  1982  Perez  led  a 


small  group  of  former  guardsmen  on 
such  noble  missions  as  bombing  the 
Nicaraguan  civilian  airliner  in  Mexico 
City,  hijacking  the  Costa  Rican  air- 
liner in  San  Jose,  and  sending  a  suit- 
case t>omb  to  a  Honduras  civilian  air- 
liner that  exploded  in  the  civilian  area 
of  Sandino  Airport  in  Managua. 
Surely  our  President  cannot  be  a 
member  of  these  Contra  forces. 

But  let  me  say  what  my  colleagues 
and  others  have  said  here  today  on 
the  question  of  who  are  the  Contras: 
Last  week  Congressmen  McHdgh  and 
myself  released  a  report  that  pointed 
out  that  12  out  of  the  13  commanders 
of  the  Contras'  high  command  are 
former  officers  in  Somoza's  national 
guard.  These  are  the  people  who 
would  receive,  distribute,  and  benefit 
from  military  aid  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from 
this  Congrress.  We  must  turn  down  the 
request.  Following  the  release  of  our 
report  the  State  Department  has  pro- 
vided us  with  the  names  of  the  FDN 
senior  personnel.  The  State  Depart- 
ment confirms  that  9  of  the  13  names 
that  we  have  mentioned  are  former 
members  of  the  Somocistas. 


THE  FRIGHTENING  SIMILARI- 
TIES BETWEEN  VIETNAM  AND 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  a  group  of 
eight  Congressmen  had  an  opportuni- 
ty last  month  to  travel  to  Hanoi  to 
reach  out  to  the  Communist  govern- 
ment in  power  over  all  of  Indochina, 
what  used  to  be  called  Indochina,  for 
our  missing-in-action  Americans. 

The  scene  in  Hanoi  was  depressing 
indeed,  utter  economic  decay  which 
always  results  from  communism.  I  had 
the  opportxmity  Friday  to  visit  Mana- 
gua. Nicaragua,  with  eight  other  Con- 
gressmen, one  of  us  Dave  Drsier.  had 
also  been  with  me  in  Hanoi  Just  4 
weeks  to  the  day  before. 

We  could  see  the  analogies,  the  simi- 
larities between  the  economic  decay  in 
Managua  and  sdso  in  Hanoi. 

The  frightening  thing  is  that  Viet- 
nam has  a  population  of  over  42  mil- 
lion people  and  they  have  about  11.000 
political  prisoners.  11.000  left  over 
from  11  years  ago  when  communism 
triumphed. 

In  Nicaragua,  a  country  of  only  2% 
million  people,  and  there  are  about  a 
half  million  up  here  already  as  exiles, 
there  are  already  11.000  political  pris- 
oners in  9  camps,  clandestinely  built. 
That  is  the  only  thing  they  are  build- 
ing in  the  country.  Many  of  them  are 
in  solitary  confinement;  torture  and 
capital  punishment  is  used  although  it 


is  ostensibly  against  the  law  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

I  beg  every  Member  to  look  at  the 
American  intelligence  imagery  by  sat- 
ellite or  by  aircraft;  look  at  the  pic- 
tures of  these  prison  camps  and  know 
tomorrow  that  we  are  sealing  the  fate 
of  11.000  to  13.000  people  if  we  do  not 
help  the  Contras.  the  freedom  fighters 
In  Central  America. 


not  do  a  darned  thing  except  come 
back  and  ask  for  more  negotiations? 


AN  OUTSTANDING  SPEECH,  BUT 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE 
LISTENING  TO  THE  MESSAGE. 
NOT  THE  MESSENGER 
(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.)  

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  night  the  President  took  to 
the  airwaves  and.  as  usual,  gave  a  tour 
de  force.  His  speech  was  an  outstand- 
ing speech.  But  unfortunately  for  the 
President,  the  American  people  are  lis- 
tening to  the  message,  not  the  messen- 
ger. As  I  canvassed  my  colleagues  this 
morning  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
Members  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try reported  that  calls  into  their  dis- 
trict offices  were  nmning  2  to  1,  3  to  1, 
4  to  1,  as  much  as  10  to  1  against  aid. 
The  American  people  are  focusing 
not  on  the  messenger  but  on  the  mes- 
sage. Let  us  hope  that  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras is  defeated. 


THE  SANDINISTAS  WILL  NOT 
ACCEPT  NEGOTIATION  NOW 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  should  be  negotiating  fur- 
ther with  the  Sandinistas  or  assisting 
with  military  supplies  to  Contras  di- 
rectly. Let  me  call  their  attention  to  a 
16-month  period  t>etween  June  1984 
and  October  1985.  We  had  18  months 
to  negotiate  with  the  Nicaraguan 
Communists.  We  held  many  meetings, 
both  direct  and  with  Contadora. 
Di^rlng  that  period  no  American  assist- 
ance—either humanitarian  or  mili- 
tary—was given  to  the  Contras.  During 
that  period  the  Sandinistas  further  re- 
pressed their  people,  stepped  up  their 
military  buildup  from  the  Soviets  and 
continued  to  create  a  Communist-to- 
talitarian mayhem  closer  to  the  Rio 
Grande  than  that  river  is  to  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

There  has  been  a  record  of  negotia- 
tions during  a  period  when  there  has 
been  an  aid  cutoff.  Why  in  the  world 
should  the  SandinlsU  Communists 
accept  our  offers  now  without  any 
decent  U.S.  bargaining  position.  Why 
should  they  when  for  16  months  they 
did  not  accept  those  offers  and  we  did 
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THE  PRESIDENT  IS  NOT  A 
CONTRA 

(Mr.  KOSTMA"yER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)         

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared himself  a  Contra  last  Friday.  As 
the  leader  of  the  free  world  for  the 
past  5  years,  the  President  wears  many 
different  hats  and  is  many  different 
things  to  many  different  people.  But  a 
Contra? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  enjoys 
great  popularity  in  his  country  and  is 
loved  and  revered  by  many,  respected 
and  admired  by  most.  The  Contras  do 
not  enjoy  great  popularity  In  their 
country,  are  loved  and  respected  by 
very  few  and  are  revered  by  almost  no 
one. 

The  President  was  elected  twice  by 
the  people  of  his  country  to  serve  with 
a  solid  foundation  of  electoral  and 
popular  support.  His  legitimate  claim 
to  his  office  is  questioned  by  no  one. 
The  Contras  are  the  creation  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  led  by 
people  whose  democratic  allegiance  is 
highly  suspect  and  whose  legitimacy  is 
questioned  by  every  nation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  save  those  bas- 
tions of  democracy  and  freedom.  Para- 
guay and  Chile. 

The  President  certainly  does  not 
engage  in  the  systematic  brutalization 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  and  abduct, 
torture,  maim,  disfigure,  and  finally 
murder  innocent  men.  women,  and 
children.  The  Contras  terrorize  the 
citizens  of  Nicaragua  and  kidnap  fami- 
lies, slash  off  their  limbs,  gouge  out 
their  eyes,  cut  off  their  geixitals.  and 
finally  slit  their  throats. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  not  a  Contra.  The 
people  of  this  Nation  would  not  con- 
tinue to  support  him  if  he  was. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

WABRntOTOH.  DC. 

Uarthn.lM. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nmx.  Jr.. 
The  SpeaJcer,  Houte  of  Repretentattves, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak.  Mr.  SpxAKXit:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission KT&nted  In  Clause  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtlvet. 
1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  the  White  House  at  4:46 
p.m.  on  Monday.  March  17.  19M  as  follows: 

(1)  Said  to  contain  the  fourth  annual 
report  on  Alaslu's  mineral  resources:  and 

(2)  Said  to  contain  a  report  on  actions 
taken  with  respect  to  the  national  emergen- 
cy on  South  Africa. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Bknjamih  J.  Oirnntix, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representative*. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  534)  "Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1986." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  with  an  amend- 
ment. 


FOURTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    ON 
ALASKA'S  MINERAL  RE- 

SOURCES-MESSAGE FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  March  18.  1986.) 


REPORT     ON     ACTIONS     TAKEN 
WITH    RESPECT    TO    DECLARA- 
TION OF  NATIONAL  EMERGEN- 
CY    IN     SOUTH     AFRICA-MES- 
SAGE   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    (H. 
DOC.  NO.  99-183) 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  March  18.  1986.) 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  a  privileged  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lUlnoU  moves  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  Uble  the  biU.  H.R.  3128. 
with  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  to  ooDCur  in  the 
Senate  amendment 
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The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  Cleric  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  said  amendment,  insert: 

/n  section  4016,  insert  "or  seasonal  sus- 
pension" after  "adjustment  in  frequency"; 
and  insert  "adjustment  or"  after  "service 
unless  such  ". 

In  subparagraph  IFXiV  of  paragraph  (10) 
of  section  Z04(b)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  section  6021,  strike 
out  "from  such  nations  ". 

In  title  VI,  strike  out  subtitle  D  and  redes- 
ignate subtitles  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  and  J  as  suth 
titles  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  and  I,  respectively. 

In  suluection  (b)(2)(B)  of  section  315  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  section  6044,  strike 
out  "environmental"  and  ijisert  "environ- 
ment". 

In  section  SAofthe  National  Ocean  Pollu- 
tion Planning  Act  of  1978,  as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  6072(2)— 

(1)  amend  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection 
(aJI2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'IB)  be  headed  by  a  director  who  shall— 

"  'W  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator, 

"  '(ii)  serve  as  the  Chair  of  the  Board,  and 

"'(Hi)  6e  the  spokesperson  for  the  pro- 
gratn;  * 

12)  insert  a  quotation  mark  and  a  period 
after  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
ID)  of  subsection  (b)(2):  and 

(3)  strike  out  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(bK 

In  section  608S— 

(1)  insert  "and  duties"  after  "functions" 
in  the  long  title  of  the  Act  of  August  6,  1947 
cited  in  such  section;  and 

(2)  strike  out  "  or  suMtvuton  thereoT  " 
and  insert  "'or  subdivision  thereof,'"  in 
paragraph  (2). 

In  titU  VIII,  strike  out  the  heading  for 
subtitle  A. 

In  section  8001.  strike  out  "subtitle"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

In  section  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act,  as  proposed  to  be  amended 
by  section  8003,  strike  out  paragraph  (2) 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  deposit  into  a 
separate  account  in  the  Treasury  oj  the 
United  States  all  bonuses,  rents,  and  royal- 
ties, and  other  revenues  (derived  from  any 
bidding  system  authorized  under  subsection 
(aJ(l)),  excluding  Federal  income  and  xoind- 
faU  profits  taxes,  and  derived  from  any  lease 
issued  after  September  18,  1978  of  any  Feder- 
al tract  which  lies  wholly  (or,  in  the  case  of 
Alaska,  partially  until  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  settlement  of  any  bountiary  dispute 
that  is  the  subject  of  an  agreement  under 
section  7  of  thU  Act  entered  into  prior  to 
January  1,  1986  or  until  April  IS,  1993  with 
respect  to  any  other  tract)  within  three  nau- 
tical miles  of  the  seaward  boundary  of  any 
coastal  State,  or,  (except  as  provided  above 
for  Alaska/  in  the  case  where  a  Federal  tract 
lies  partially  within  three  nautical  miles  of 
the  seaward  boundary,  a  percentage  of  bo- 
nuses, rents,  royalties,  and  other  revenues 
(derived  from  any  bidding  system  author- 
ised under  subsection  (a)(1)),  excluding  Fed- 
eral income  and  wind/all  profits  taxes,  and 
derived  from  any  lease  issued  after  Septem- 
ber 18,  1978  of  such  tract  equal  to  the  per- 
centage of  surface  acreage  of  the  tract  that 


lies  within  such  three  nautical  miles.  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (SI  of  this  sul)sec- 
tion,  not  later  than  the  last  business  day  of 
the  month  following  the  month  in  which 
those  revenues  are  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  such 
coastal  State  27  percent  of  those  revenues, 
together  with  all  accrued  interest  thereotL 
The  remaining  balance  of  such  revenues 
shall  be  transmitted  simultaneously  to  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  account  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. ". 

In  section  8(g)(S)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act,  as  proposed  to  be  amended 
by  section  8003,  strike  out  subparagraph  (A) 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(S)(A)  When  there  is  a  boundary  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  a  State  which 
is  subject  to  an  agreement  under  section  7  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  credit  to  the  ac- 
count established  pursuant  to  such  agree- 
ment all  t>onuses,  rents,  and  royalties,  and 
other  revenues  (derived  from  any  bidding 
system  authorized  under  subsection  (a)(1)), 
excluding  Federal  income  and  windfall  prof- 
its taxes,  and  derived  from  any  lease  issued 
after  September  18,  1978  of  any  Federal  tract 
which  lies  wholly  or  partially  loithin  three 
nautical  miles  of  the  seaward  boundary  as- 
serted by  the  State,  if  that  money  has  not 
otherwise  been  deposited  in  such  account 
Proceeds  of  such  account  shall  be  distribut- 
ed as  foiXows: 

"Upon  the  settlement  of  any  boundary  dis- 
pute which  is  subject  to  a  section  7  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  a  State, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  State  all 
monies  due  such  State  from  amounts  depos- 
ited in  the  escrow  account  If  there  is  insuf- 
ficient money  deposited  in  the  escrow  ac- 
count the  Secretary  sfiall  transmit,  from 
any  revenues  derived  from  any  lease  of  Fed- 
eral lands  under  this  Act  the  remaining  bal- 
ance due  such  State  in  accordance  with  the 
formula  set  forth  in  section  8004(b)(1)(B)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amendments  of  198S. ". 

Strike  out  section  8004  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"VSC  St4.  DISTRIBUTION  OP  SECTION  Kg)  ACCOUNT. 

"(a)  Prior  to  April  IS,  1986,  the  Secretary 
shall  distrilmte  to  the  designated  coastal 
States  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  amounts  due  and  payable  to  eacA 
State  under  paragraph  (2)  of  section  8(g)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  as 
amended  by  this  title,  for  the  period  between 
October  1,  1985,  and  the  date  of  such  distri- 
bution, and 

"(2)  the  amounts  due  each  such  State 
under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  of  this  section  for 
the  period  prior  to  October  1,  1985. 

"fbJ(l)  As  a  fair  and  equitable  disposition 
of  all  revenues  (including  interest  thereon) 
derived  from  any  lease  of  Federal  lands 
wholly  or  partially  within  3  miles  of  the  sea- 
ward boundary  of  a  coastal  State  prior  to 
October  1,  1985,  the  Secretary  shall  distrib- 
ute: 

"(A)  from  the  funds  which  were  deposited 
in  the  separate  account  in  the  TYvarury  of 
the  United  States  under  section  8(g)(4)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1337(g)(4))  which  was  in  effect  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  section  8003  of 
this  title  thefoUotoing  sums- 
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as  ioeU  as  27  percent  of  the  royalties,  derived 
from  any  lease  of  Federal  lands,  which  have 
been  deposited  through  September  30,  1985, 
in  the  separate  account  described  in  this 
paragraph  and  interest  thereon  accrued 
through  September  30,  1985  and  shall  trans- 
mit any  remaining  amounts  to  the  miscella- 
neous receipts  account  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(B)  from  revenues  derived  from  any  lease 
of  Federal  lands  under  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  as  amended,  prior  to 
April  15  of  each  of  the  fifteen  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  in  which  this  title  is 
enacted,  3  percent  of  the  following  sums  in 
each  of  the  five  fiscai  years  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  7  percent  of 
such  sums  in  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal 
years,  and  10  percent  of  such  sums  in  each 
of  the  following  five  fiscal  years: 

($  miUion) 
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"(2)  The  acceptance  of  any  payment  by  a 
State  under  this  section  shall  satisfy  and  re- 
lease any  and  all  claims  of  such  State 
against  the  United  States  arising  under,  or 
related  to,  section  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  as  it  was  in  effect 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  shall  vest  in  such  State  the  right  to  re- 
ceive payments  as  set  forth  in  this  section. ". 

Strike  out  section  8006. 

Strike  out  subtitles  B  and  C  of  title  Vllt. 

In  subtitle  A  of  title  IX,  strike  out  sections 
9203,  9212,  9302,  9311,  and  9312,  and  con- 
form the  table  of  contents  of  title  IX  accord- 
ingly. 

In  section  9101— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "February 
28"  and  "February  28"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Apro.  30"  and  "April  30",  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  in  subsections  (b).  (e)(1)(B).  (e)(2)(B), 
(e)(2)(C).  and  (e)(3)(C),  strike  out  "1  per- 
cent" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "V,  percent"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (d),  strike  out  "December 
19,  1985"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
15, 1988"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (e)(1)(A),  strike  out 
"March"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May": 

(5)  in  subsection  (e)(2)(B),  strike  out  "5 
months"  and  "7  months"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "7  months"  and  "5  months",  respec- 
tively; and 

(6)  in  subsection  (e)(3)(B),  strike  out  "'/„" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "%,". 

In  section  9102(c)— 

(1)  strike  out  "5  months"  in  paragraph 
(2)(B)(i)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "7 
months", 

(2)  strike  out  "7  months"  in  paragraph 
(2)(B)(ii)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "5 
months". 

(3)  strike  out  "March"  in  parxigraph  (3J 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May",  and 

(4)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(4)  ExcKPnoN.— 

"(A)  NotxDithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  payments 
iDith  respect  to  the  operating  costs  of  inpa- 
tient hospital  services  (as  defined  in  section 
1886(a)(4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of  a 
subsection  (d)  hospital  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1886(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Act)  located  in 
the  State  of  Oregon. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  for  a  cost  reporting  period  beginning 
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during  fiscal  year  1986  of  a  subsection  (d) 
hospital  to  which  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  do  not  apply,  for  purposes  of 
section  1886(d)(1)(A)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act— 

"(i)  during  the  first  7  months  of  the  period 
the  'target  percentage'  is  SO  percent  and  the 
'DRG  percentage'  is  SO  percent  and 

"(ii)  during  the  remaining  5  months  of  the 
period  the  'target  percentage'  is  25  percent 
and  the  'DRG  percentage'  is  75  percent 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  for  purposes  of  section  1886(d)(1)(D) 
of  such  Act  the  applicable  combined  adjust- 
ed DRG  prospective  payment  rate  for  a  sttb- 
section  (d)  hospital  to  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  do  not  apply  is, 
for  discharges  occurring  on  or  after  October 
1.  1985,  and  before  May  1,  1986,  a  combined 
rate  consisting  of  25  percent  of  the  national 
adjusted  DRG  prospective  payment  rate  and 
75  percent  of  the  regional  adjusted  DRG  pro- 
spectix>e  payment  rate  for  such  discharges. ". 
In  section  9103,  in  sutuections  (a)  and 
(b)(2),  strike  out  "March"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "May"  each  place  it  appears. 

In  section  9104,  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)(1),  strike  out  "March"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "May"  each  place  it  appears. 

In  section  9105,  in  subsections  (a)  and  (e) 
strike  out  "March"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"May"  each  place  it  appears. 

In  section  9123(b),  strike  out  "January" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "April". 

In  section  S124(b)(l),  strike  out  "AprU" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9128.  strike  out  "wiXl  go"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "went". 

In  section  9201(d).  strike  out  "March"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

In  section  1886(h)(4)(E)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  which  is  proposed  to  be  added  by 
section  9202(a)— 

(1)  strike  out  "before  JvXy  1.  1986"  in 
clause  (i)(I). 

(2)  Strike  out  "the  individual  is  unable  to 
take  that  examination  because"  in  clause 
(i)(II).  and 

(3)  insert  "or  a  previous  examination  of 
the  Educational  Commission  for  Foreign 
Medical  Graduates"  in  clause  (ii)(II)  after 
"FMGEMS  examination". 

In  section  9211(e>.  strike  out  "February" 
and  "April"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May" 
and  "July",  respectively,  each  place  each  ap- 
pears. 

In  section  9301— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "January 
31"  and  "January  31"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  30"  and  "April  30".  respec- 
tively: 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  strike  out  "11- 
month",  "February".  "January  31",  "4- 
month",  and  "January  1986"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "8-month".  "May".  "AprU  30", 
"7-month",  and  "AprU  1986".  respectively, 
each  place  each  appears;  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)(5),  strike  out  "July" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "October". 

In  section  9303— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(2),  strike  out  "AprU", 
"1987"  and  "December  31.  1986"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "July",  "1988".  and  "Decem- 
ber 31, 1987",  respectively,  and 

<2)  in  subsection  (b)(S)(A),  strike  out 
"AprU"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9304(b)- 

(1)  strike  out  "11-month"  and  "February" 
and  inseH  in  lieu  thereof  "8-month"  and 
"May",  respectively: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  in  the  matter  before 
subparagraph  (A),  insert  "at  any  time"  after 
"in  the  case  of  any  physician  who":  and 


<3)  in  paragraph  (l)(B),  strike  out  "U  not 
a  participating  physician"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "September  30,  1985.  or"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "was  not  a  participat- 
ing physician  (as  defined  in  section 
1842(h)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  who  is  not  such  a  phy- 
sician". 

In  section  9307(c)— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  strike  out  "subsec- 
tion (I)"  and  iruert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (k)": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  strike  out  "after  sub- 
section (k),  added  by  section  146(a)  of  this 
title, "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the  end": 
and 

(3)  in  the  subsection  added  by  paragraph 
(2),  strike  out  "(l)(l)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(k)(l)". 

In  subtiOe  B  of  title  IX,  strike  out  sections 
9504,  9513,  and  9521,  and  conform  the  table 
of  contents  of  title  IX  accordingly. 

In  section  9501(d)(1),  strike  out  "AprU" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

In  section  9505(b)(1)- 

(1)  strike  out  "sections  9501  and  9504" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  9501", 
and 

(2)  strike  out  "(VI)"  and  "(VII)"  and 
inseH  in  lieu  thereof  "(V)"  and  "(VI)",  re- 
spectively. 

In  section  9506(a),  in  proposed  subsection 
(k)(2)  of  section  1902  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  insert  "(other  than  by  icill)"  after  "es- 
tablished". 

In  section  9511(b).  strike  out  "January" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "April". 

In  section  951 7(c).  amend  paragraph  (2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  amendments  made  by  para- 
graph (1)  shall  apply  to  expenditures  in- 
curred for  health  insuring  organisations 
which  first  become  operational  on  or  after 
January  1.  1986. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  health  insuring  orga- 
nization— 

"(i)  which  first  becomes  operational  on  or 
after  January  1. 1986.  but 

"(ii)  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  waived,  under  section 
1915(b)  of  the  Social  SecuHty  Act  and  before 
such  date,  certain  requirements  of  section 
1902  of  such  Act, 

clauses  (ii)  and  (iv)  cf  section  1903lm)<2)(A) 
of  such  Act  shaU  not  apply  during  the  period 
for  which  such  waiver  is  effective. ". 

In  section  9522.  insert  "(or  submitted 
duHng  1986  by)"  after  "granted  to". 

In  section  9523— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "Conttn- 
too"  and  "continue"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Renewed"  and  "renew",  respective- 
ly, and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  strike  out  "continued"  ond  in«erf  in 
lieu  thereof  "renewed", 

(B)  Strike  out  "the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31,  1985". 

In  section  9526,  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  of  proposed  section  1920  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  add  the  following: 

"(F)  Section  310(b)(1)  of  Public  Law  96- 
272  (relating  to  continuing  medicaid  eligi- 
bility for  certain  recipienU  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pensions). ". 

In  subtitle  C  of  title  XII,  strike  out  section 
12302. 

In  section  12301— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  strike  out  "or  1903lu)"  in  paragraph 
(It,  and 


(B)  strike  out  "Htles  IV-A  and  XIX"  and 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Htie  IV-A"  each  place 
it  appears;  and 

(2)  after  subsection  (d),  strike  out  "and 
1982.". 

In  section  12304(a)(3),  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  proposed  new 
subparagraph  (C),  insert  the  following:  ": 
but  the  State  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  fi- 
nancial penalty  in  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  this  subparagraph  as  a  result 
of  any  monitoHng,  qiiality  control  or  audit- 
ing requirements". 

Part  1  of  subtitU  A  of  title  XIII  cf  the  biU 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PART  I^TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 
-SSC  ItStl.  8H0KT  TTTLK. 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Reform  and  Extension 
Act  of  1986: 

-SgC  IStSt  EUGIBIUTY  OF  WOUtBRS  AND  HUIB 
FOR  TRADE  ADJVSTKENT  ASSISTANCK. 

"(a)  Workers.— Sections  221  (a)  and  222  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271(a): 
2272)  are  each  amended  by  inserting  '(in- 
cluding workers  in  any  agricultural  firm  or 
subdivision  of  an  o^ricutturo/  firm)'  after 
'group  of  workers'. 

"(b)  Firms.— 

"(1)  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  251 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2341)  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  '(including  any 
agricultural  firm)'  after  'a  firm'. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  251(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2341(c)(2))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows- 

"  '(2)  Oiat- 

"  '(A)  sales  or  production,  or  t>oth,  of  the 
firm  have  decreased  absolutely,  or 

"  '(B)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  an 
article  that  accounted  for  not  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  production  or  sales  of 
the  firm  durtng  the  12-month  pertod  preced- 
ing the  most  recent  12-month  period  for 
v>hich  data  are  available  have  decreased  ab- 
solutely, and'. 

'SEC  Its.  CASB  ASSISTANCE  FOR  WORKERS. 

"(a)  Participation  in  Job  Search  Prooram 
Required.- 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  231  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(a))  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fbllowing  new  paragraph- 

"'(5)  Such  worker,  unless  the  Secretary 
has  determined  that  no  acceptable  job 
search  program  is  reasonably  available— 

"  '(A)  is  enrolled  in  a  job  search  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
237(c),  or 

"'(B)  has,  after  the  date  on  which  the 
worker  became  totally  separated,  or  partial- 
ly separated,  from  the  adversely  affected  em- 
ployment completed  a  job  search  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
237(c).'. 

"(2)  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2291)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"  '(1)  the  adversely  affected  worker— 

"  '(A)  has  failed  to  begin  participation  in 
the  job  search  program  the  enrollment  in 
which  meets  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(al(S),  or 

"  '(B)  has  ceased  to  participate  in  such  job 
search  program  before  completing  such  job 
search  program,  and 

"  '(2)  there  U  no  justifiable  cause  for  such 
failure  or  ceuation, 

no  trade  readjustment  allowance  may  be 
paid  to  the  adversely  affected  worker  under 
this  part  on  or  after  the  date  of  such  deter- 
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mifiaMon  untU  the  adversely  affected  loorker 
beffiiu  or  remmes  participation  in  a  job 
Mearch  proffram  approved  under  section 
237(CJ.: 

"(3)  Subsection  la)  of  section  239  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  119  U.S.C.  23111a))  is 
amended— 

"(A)  by  striking  out  'training,'  in  clause 

12)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'training 
and  job  search  programs, ';  and 

"IB)  by  striking  out  'and  13)'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '13)  will  make  determinations 
and  approvals  regarding  job  search  pro- 
grams under  sectioru  2311c)  and  2371c),  and 
14)'. 

"lb)  QuAurviNo  Wssxs  or  EmPLOYmsT.— 
The  last  sentence  of  section  231la)l2)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  119  U.S.C.  2291la)l2))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  foUoros 
after  subparagraph  IC)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'shall  be  treated  as  a  week  of  employ- 
ment at  wages  of  tSO  or  more,  but  not  more 
than  7  weeks,  in  case  of  weeks  described  in 
paragraph  I  A)  or  IC).  or  both  may  be  treat- 
ed as  weeks  of  employment  under  this  sen- 
tence.'. 

"Ic)  WOKLY  AMOUifTS  Of  RxADJVSTUS/fT  AL- 
LOWANCES.—Section  232  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  119  U.S.C.  2292)  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'under  any  Federal 
law, '  in  subsection  Ic)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  any  Federal  law  other  than 
thUAct', 

"12)  by  striking  out  'under  section  2361c)' 
in  subsection  Ic)  and  iruerting  in  lieu  there- 
of "under  section  2311c)  or  2361c)',  and 

"13)  by  striking  out  'If  the  training  allow- 
ance' in  subsection  Ic)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'If  such  training  allowance'. 

"Id)  UtUTATlONS.— 

"ID  Paragraph  12)  of  section  2331a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  119  U.S.C.  2293la)l2))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  'S2-week  period' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '104-week 
period'. 

"12)  Section  233  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
119  U.S.C.  2293)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  suttsection: 

"  'le)  No  trade  readjustment  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  a  worker  under  this  part  for 
any  week  during  which  the  worker  is  receiv- 
ing on-the-job  training. '. 

SSC  U»$4.  JOB  TKAINING  FOR  WORKERS. 

"la)  In  GsNSKAi,— Section  236  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  119  U.S.C.  2296)  u  amended— 

"ID  by  striking  out  'for  a  worker'  in  sub- 
section la)ll)IA)  and  iruerting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'for  an  adversely  affected  worker', 

"12)  by  striking  out  "may  approve'  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  la)ll)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'shall  Ito  the  extent  ap- 
propriated funds  are  available)  approve', 

"13)  by  striking  out  "under  paragraph  ID' 
in  li^uection  la)l2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  subsection  la)', 

"14)  by  striking  out  'this  nUuection'  in 
subsection  Ia)l3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "this  section', 

"IS)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  12)  and 

13)  of  subsection  la)  as  s.bsections  le)  and 
If),  respectively, 

"16)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
la)  the  foUotoing  new  paragraphs: 

"  "(2)  For  purposes  of  applying  paragraph 
IDIC),  a  reasonable  expectation  of  employ- 
ment does  not  reguire  that  employment  op- 
portunities for  a  worker  be  available,  or  of- 
fered, immediately  upon  the  completion  of 
training  approved  under  this  paragraph  ID. 

"'I3)IA)  If  the  costs  of  training  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  are  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraj^  ID,  no  other  pay- 
ment for  such  costs  may  be  made  under  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law. 


"  "IB)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
paragraph  ID  of  the  costs  of  training  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  if  such  costs— 

"  'li)  tuive  already  been  paid  under  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law,  or 

"  'Hi)  are  reimbursable  under  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law  and  a  portion  of 
such  costs  have  already  been  paid  under 
such  other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

"  'lO  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to,  or  take  into  account,  any 
funds  provided  under  any  other  provision  of 
Federal  law  which  are  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  direct  payment  of  the  costs 
incurred  in  training  a  particidar  adversely 
affected  worker,  even  if  such  use  has  the 
effect  of  indirectly  paying  or  reducing  any 
portion  of  the  costs  involved  in  training  the 
adversely  affected  uxirker. 

"  "14)  The  training  programs  that  may  be 
approved  under  paragraph  ID  include,  ttut 
are  not  limited  to— 

"  'lA)  on-the-job  training, 

"  "IB)  any  training  program  provided  by  a 
State  pursuant  to  section  303  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act, 

"  "lO  any  training  program  approved  by  a 
private  industry  council  established  under 
section  102  of  such  Act,  and 

"  'ID)  any  other  training  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. ',  and 

""17)  by  inserting  after  subsection  Ic)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  'Id)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
subsection  la)ll),  the  Secretary  may  pay  the 
costs  of  on-the-job  training  of  an  adversely 
affected  worker  under  subsection  la)ID  only 
if- 

"  'ID  no  currently  employed  worker  is  dis- 
placed by  such  adversely  affected  worker  lin- 
cluding  partial  displacement  s%ich  as  a  re- 
duction in  the  hours  of  nonovertime  xoork, 
wages,  or  employment  benefits), 

"  '12)  such  training  does  not  impair  exist- 
ing contracts  for  services  or  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements, 

"  "13)  in  the  case  of  training  which  xoould 
be  inconsistent  unth  the  terms  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  the  written  concur- 
rence of  the  labor  organization  concerned 
has  been  obtained, 

""  "14)  no  other  individual  is  on  layoff  from 
the  same,  or  any  substantially  equivalent, 
job  for  which  such  adversely  affected  worker 
is  being  trained, 

"  'IS)  the  employer  has  not  terminated  the 
employment  of  any  regular  employee  or  oth- 
erwise reduced  the  workforce  of  the  employer 
with  the  intention  of  filling  the  vacancy  so 
created  by  hiring  such  adversely  affected 
worker, 

"  "16)  the  job  for  which  such  adversely  af- 
fected worker  is  being  trained  is  not  being 
created  in  a  promotional  line  that  will  in- 
fringe in  any  way  upon  the  promotional  op- 
portunities of  currently  employed  individ- 
uals, 

'"  "17)  such  training  is  not  for  the  same  oc- 
cupation from  which  the  vnrker  was  sepa- 
rated and  tcith  respect  to  which  such  work- 
er's group  was  certified  pursuant  to  section 
222. 

"'IS)  the  employer  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  employer  toiii  continue  to 
employ  such  worker  for  at  least  26  weeks 
after  completion  of  such  training  if  the 
worker  desires  to  continue  such  employment 
and  the  employer  does  not  have  due  caiue  to 
terminate  such  employment, 

""  "19)  the  employer  has  not  received  pay- 
ment under  subsection  la)ID  with  respect  to 
any  other  on-the-job  training  provided  by 
such  employer  which  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  ID,  12),  13),  14), 
IS),  and  16),  and 


'"  '110)  the  employer  has  not  taken,  at  any 
time,  any  action  which  violated  the  terms  of 
any  certification  described  in  paragrajA  18) 
made  by  such  employer  with  respect  to  any 
other  on-the-job  training  provided  by  such 
employer  for  which  the  Secretary  has  made  a 
payment  under  subsection  I  a)  ID. '. 

"lb)  On-the-Job  Tkainino  DErmxD.— Sec- 
tion 247  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  119  U.S.C. 
2319)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'116)  The  term  "on-the-job  training" 
mearu  training  provided  t>y  an  employer  to 
an  individual  who  is  employed  by  the  em- 
ployer. '. 

"Ic)  AoRESMENTs  WiTH  THE  STATES.— Sec- 
tion 239  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  119  U.S.C. 
2311)  is  amended— 

"'ID  by  amending  subsection  Ia)l2)  by  in- 
serting "but  in  accordance  with  subsection 
<f), '  after  "where  appropriate, ';  and 

"12)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lovHng  new  subsections: 

""le)  Agreements  entered  into  under  this 
section  may  be  made  with  one  or  more  State 
or  local  agencies  including— 

"  'ID  the  employment  service  agency  of 
such  Stale, 

"'12)  any  State  agency  carrying  out  title 
III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  or 

"  '13)  any  other  State  or  local  agency  ad- 
ministering job  training  or  related  pro- 
grams. 

"  "If)  Each  cooperating  State  agency  shall, 
in  carrying  out  subsection  Ia)l2)— 

""ID  advise  each  adversely  affected 
worker  to  apply  for  training  under  section 
2361a)  at  the  time  the  worker  makes  applica- 
tion for  trade  readjustment  allowances  Ibut 
failure  of  the  worker  to  do  so  may  not  be 
treated  as  cause  for  denial  of  those  allow- 
ances), and 

"  '12)  within  60  days  after  application  for 
training  is  made  by  the  worker,  interview 
the  adversely  affected  worker  regarding  suit- 
at>le  training  opportunities  available  to  the 
worker  under  section  236  and  review  such 
opportunities  with  the  worker. '. 

-SRC  isms.  JOB  SEARCH  ALLOWASCBS. 

"la)  In  General.— Section  237  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  119  U.S.C.  2297)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"  'Ic)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  any 
adversely  affected  worker  for  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  XDorker  in  partici- 
pating in  a  job  search  program  approved  by 
th?  Secretary. '. 

"lb)  DEnsmoNS.— Section  247  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  119  U.S.C.  2319),  as  amended  by 
section  130041b)  of  thU  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'""1 17)1  A)  The  term  "job  search  program" 
means  a  job  search  workshop  or  job  finding 
club. 

"'IB)  The  term  "job  search  workshop" 
means  a  short  II  to  3  days)  seminar  de- 
sign^ to  provide  participants  with  knowl- 
edge that  will  enable  the  participants  to  And 
jobs.  Subjects  are  not  limited  to,  but  should 
include,  labor  market  information,  resume 
writing,  interviewing  techniques,  and  tech- 
niques for  finding  job  openings. 

"  "IC)  The  term  '"job  finding  club"  mearu  a 
job  search  workshop  which  includes  a  period 
II  to  2  weeks)  of  structured,  supervised  ac- 
tivity in  which  participants  attempt  to 
obtain  jobs. '. 

-ate  Ittm.  ADJVSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FIRMS. 

"(a)  Technical  Assistance.— 


"ID  Paragraph  ID  of  section  2S2lb)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  119  U.S.C.  2342lb)ID)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"""ID  Adiustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter  consists  of  technical  assistance.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  a  firm's  application 
for  adjustment  assistance  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  firm's  adjustment 
proposal— 

"  "lA)  is  reasonably  calculated  to,  material- 
ly contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of 
the  firm, 

'"  "IB)  gives  adequate  consideration  to  the 
interests  of  the  workers  of  such  firm,  and 

"'(C)  demonstrates  that  the  firm  wUl 
make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  use  its  oum  re- 
sources for  economic  development '. 

'"12)  Section  2S2  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
119  U.S.C.  2342)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  Ic)  and  redesignating  subsection 
Id)  as  subsection  Ic). 

"13)  Paragraph  12)  of  section  2S3(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  119  U.S.C.  2343lb)l2))  i* 
amended  by  striking  out  'such  cost'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'such  cost  for  assist- 
ance described  in  paragraph  12)  or  13)  of 
subsection  la)'. 

'"lb)  No  New  Loans  or  Guarantees.— Sec- 
tion 2S4  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  119  U.S.C. 
2344)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"'"Id)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter,  no  direct  loans  or  guar- 
antees of  loaru  may  be  made  under  this 
chapter  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Adiustment  Assistance  Reform  and 
Extension  Act  of  1986. '. 
SEC   lusr.   extension  and  termination  of 

TRADE  ADJVSTMENT  assistance 

"la)  In  General.— Section  285  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  119  U.S.C.  2271,  preceding  note) 
is  amended— 

""ID  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""la)", 

"I2>  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'SEC.  28S.  TER- 
MINATION.', and 

"13)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"  'lb)  No  assistance,  allowances,  or  other 
payments  may  be  provided  under  chapter  2, 
and  no  technical  assistance  may  be  provid- 
ed under  chapter  3,  after  September  30, 
1991.: 

"lb)  CoNTORMiNQ  AMENDMENT.— The  table  of 
contents  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
28S  and  iruerting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 
"  'Sec.  28S.  Termination. '. 

'SEC  isms.  AVTHOMIATION  OF  appropriations 

"la)  Workers.— Section  24S  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  119  U.S.C.  2317)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  '1982  through  198S'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '1986,  1987,  1988,  1989. 
1990,  and  1991'. 

"lb)  Firms.— Subsection  lb)  of  section  2S6 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  119  U.S.C.  23461b)) 
is  am/ended- 

"ID  by  iruerting  'for  fiscal  years  1986, 
1987.  1988.  1989,  1990,  and  1991' after  'to  the 
Secretary', 

"(2)  by  striking  out  "from  time  to  time', 
and 

"13)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

•SEC   IMH.   EFFECTIVE  DATES;  APPUCATION  OF 
GRAMM-RVDMAN. 

"(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  lb)  and  Ic),  the  amendments 
made  by  this  part  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

"(b)  Job  Search  Program  Requirements.— 
The  amendmenU  made  by  section  13003(a) 


apply  with  respect  to  workers  covered  by  pe- 
titions filed  under  section  221  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  on  or  after  the  daU  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

"(c)  Extension  and  AtmioRiZATiON.-Chap- 
ters  2  and  3  of  title  11  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271,  et  seq.)  shall  be  applied 
as  if  the  amendments  made  by  sectioru 
13007  and  13008  had  taken  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  198S. 

"(d)  APPUCATION  or  Gramm-Rudman.- 
Trade  readjustment  allowances  payable 
under  part  I  of  chapter  2  of  title  II  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  for  the  period  from  March 
1,  1986,  and  untU  October  1.  1986,  shaU  be 
reduced  by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  non-de- 
fense sequester  percentage  applied  in  the  Se- 
questration Report  (submitted  under  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  198S  and  daUd  January  21, 
19861  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  for  fiscal  year  1986. ". 

In  section  13031le)l 2)- 

11)  strike  out  "section  2361c)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  236",  and 

12)  strike  out  "S8blc)"  and  iruert  in  lieu 
thereof  "S8b". 

Strike  out  subtitU  B  of  title  XIII  and  re- 
designate the  following  subtitles  according- 
ly. 
In  section  13201— 

ID  strike  out  "Subsection  Ic)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "la)  Subsection  Ic)",  and 

12)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsectioru 

"lb/  For  purposes  of  all  Federal  and  State 
laws,  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  la) 
shall  be  treated  as  having  taken  effect  on 
March  14,  1986.". 

Strike  out  subsection  Id)  of  section  13202 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Ic)  Effective  Date.— 
'"ID  In  oENERAL.—The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  smokeless  to- 
bacco removed  after  June  30,  1986. 
"12)  Transitional  rule.— Any  person  who— 
'"lA)  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  is  engaged  in  business  as  a  manufactur- 
er of  smokeless  tobacco,  and 

"IB)  before  July  1,  1986,  submits  an  appli- 
cation under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  S2  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  engage 
in  such  busineu, 

may,  notvHthstandfng  such  subchapter  B, 
continue  to  engage  in  such  business  pending 
final  action  on  such  applicatioiu  Pending 
such  final  action,  all  provisioiu  of  chapter 
52  of  such  Code  shall  apply  to  such  appli- 
cant in  the  same  manrur  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  aj>plicant  were  a  holder  of 
a  permit  to  manufacture  smokeleu  tobacco 
under  such  chapter  52. ". 

Strike  out  subsection  Ic)  of  section  13203 
and  iruert  the  foUounng: 

"Ic)   Existing   Reduction  in   Rates  for 
Period    After    Temporary    Increase    Re- 
tained.—So  much  of  sutuection  le)  of  section 
4121    Irelating   to    temporary   increase   in 
amount  of  tax)  as  precedes  paragraph  (2)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  "(e)  Reduction  in  Amount  of  Tax.— 
"'(1)  In  QENERAU-Sffective  with  respect 
to  sales  after  the  temporary  Increate  termi- 
nation date,   subsection   lb)  shall   be  ap- 
plied- 
"  "lA)  by  subsHtuting  ""t.50"for  ""tl.lO". 
"•IB)  by  substituting  "'S.25"  for  "1.55", 
and 

""IC>  by  substituting  "2  percent"  for  ""4.4 
percent".'" 

In  section  13203ld).  strike  out  ""December 
31,  198S"  and  iruert  in  lieu  thereof  ""March 
32   1B8B" 

in  section  1320SlaUD,  strike  out  "'of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954". 


In  subsection  la) (2)  of  section  13206, 
strike  out  "'of  such  Code"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

In  section  13205.  strike  out  "December  tl, 
1985"  and  "January  1,  1986"  and  iruert  in 
lieu  thereof  "March  31,  1986"  and  "April  1, 
1986",  respectively,  each  place  either  ap- 
pears. 

At  the  end  of  paragraph  121  of  section 
1303ld)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4 
las  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
132061a)).  iruert  the  foUouHng:  ""In  applying 
subparagraph  IB),  amounts  which  coruti- 
tute  earned  income  Iwithin  the  meaning  of 
section  911ldK2))  and  are  community 
income  under  community  property  laws  ap- 
plicable to  such  income  shall  be  taken  into 
account  as  if  such  amounU  did  not  coruti- 
tute  community  irxcorru. ". 

In  section  13207(c),  strike  out  "September 
12,  1985  "  and  iruert  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 12,  1984". 

In  subparagraph  lA)  of  section  531lg)lD  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  las  proposed  to 
be  added  by  section  13207ld)i,  strike  out 
"performed"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "per- 
forms". 

In  paragraph  I2J  of  section  531lgl  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  las  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  13207id)l,  strike  out  sub- 
paragraph IB)  and  iruert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
"IB)  if- 

"li)  such  organisation  is  described  in  sec- 
tion 5011016)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  arid  the  membership  of  such  organi- 
sation is  limited  to  entities  engaged  in  the 
traiuportation  by  air  of  individiuils  or 
property  for  compensation  or  hire,  or 

"Hi)  such  organisation  is  a  corporation 
all  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  entirely  by 
entities  referred  to  in  clause  H>,  and". 

In  clause  Ivi)  of  section  57lati9HEl  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  las  proposed 
to  be  added  by  section  132081a)),  strike  out 
"The"  and  iruert  in  lieu  thereof  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the". 

In  clause  (vii)  of  such  section  S7(a)(9l(EI. 
strike  out  "The"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the". 

In  section  14001la)l2l,  strike  oiU 
"amounts  ". 

In  section  14001la)l4),  strike  out  'March 
I,  1986"  and  iruert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  2. 
1986". 

In  section  15202.  strike  out  subsection  lb) 
and  redesignate  subsection  ic)  as  subsection 
lb). 

In  section  190011a),  strike  out  "and  Com- 
pensation RaU  AmendmenU  of  1985"  and 
iruert  in  lieu  thereof  "AmendmenU  of  1986". 
In  section  19011- 

11)  strike  out  "April  1,  1986"  in  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  Ieli2)  and  iruert  in 
lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1986":  and 

12)  in  subsection  If)— 

lA)  strike  out  "April  1,  1986"  each  place  it 
appears  and  itueH  in  lieu  thereof  ""July  1, 
1986": 

IB)  strike  out  "March  31.  1986"  both 
places  it  appears  in  paragraph  I2IIA)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1986":  end 

IC)  strike  out  "April  and  May  1986"  in 
paragraph  I2)IB)  and  irueH  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  and  August  1986". 

Strike  out  subtitU  B  of  title  XIX  land  re- 
designaU  subtitle  C  as  subtitle  Bl. 

In  section  19031lb)i2).  strike  out  "AprU  1, 
1986"  and  iruert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  I. 
1986". 

In  section  19032- 

(1)  strike  out  "February  1,  1986"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May  1, 
1986":  and 
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t2)  Mtrilee  out  "November  1,  1986,  and  No- 
vember 1,  1987," in  subsection  (fJ  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "February  1,  1987,  and  Febru- 
ary 1.  1988." 

Noturithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  amounts  due  and  payable  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana  prior  to  October  1,  1986, 
under  subtitle  A  of  title  VIII  (Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  and  Related  Programs)  of  this 
Act  shall  remain  in  their  separate  accounts 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
continue  to  accrue  interest  until  October  1. 
1986.  except  that  the  tS72,000,000  set  forth 
in  section  8004(bl(l)tA)  shall  only  accrue  in- 
terest from  April  IS.  1986  to  October  1.  1986, 
at  which  time  the  Secretary  shall  immedi- 
ately distribute  such  sums  with  accrued  in- 
terest to  the  Slate  of  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Recors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Martin]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Gray]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  mintues. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
women from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Graoison]. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  1986  unfolds,  the 
veil  is  being  st  ipped  away  from  con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  budget 
process.  And  it  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly clear  that  the  talk  about  deficit  re- 
duction is  mostly  talk— and  not  much 
else.  With  the  lower  court  finding  that 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  auto- 
matic trigger  is  unconstitutional,  that 
landmark  attempt  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit looks  more  and  more  like  a  tooth- 
less tiger.  Last  week,  the  House  was  of- 
fered a  chance  to  vote  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  but  was  not  even  per- 
mitted to  consider  alternatives.  Bash- 
ing the  President's  budget  has  become 
a  popular  parlor  game;  but  it  doesn't 
bring  us  one  step  closer  to  deficit  re- 
duction. 

PInaUy.  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  comes 
the  last  straw.  Almost  halfway 
through  the  current  fiscal  year.  Con- 
gress still  has  not  acted  on  the  Con- 
solidated Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985,  the  legislation  needed 
to  implement  spending  cuts  for  the 
current  year.  The  Congress  broke  up 
in  disagreement  over  this  bill  in  De- 
cember and  here  we  are  in  mid-March 
stiU  trying  to  find  a  satisfactory  com- 
promise. 

The  latest  version  sent  to  us  by  the 
other  body  deserves  our  support. 
Listen  carefully  and  you  will  find  that 
the    principal    complaint    about    the 


Senate  version  Is  not  that  it  saves  too 
little,  but  that  it  saves  too  much.  And 
no  wonder.  The  House  version  would 
put  on  the  books  costly  new  programs 
which  would  not  likely  become  law  if 
they  had  to  stand  on  their  own. 

The  gentlelady  from  Illinois  has  of- 
fered a  preferential  motion  to  vote  on 
the  Senate-passed  bill  in  its  entirety 
before  there  is  an  opportunity  to  take 
up  amendments.  There  will  be  no 
clearer  vote  on  spending  cuts  this 
year.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  essential  deficit-reducing  propos- 
al. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  concur. 

When  the  House  acted  on  March  6 
to  amend  the  reconciliation  package,  it 
did  so  in  good  faith  and  in  recognition 
of  the  need  to  compromise  on  items  in 
dispute  in  order  to  resolve  the  deficit 
reduction  agreements  of  last  year. 

I  must  oppose  the  motion  to  concur 
because  I  do  not  believe  the  other 
body's  action  was  taken  in  good  faith. 
In  the  face  of  the  clearly  articulated 
position  of  the  House,  the  other  body, 
in  its  amendment,  deleted  crucial 
modifications  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act.  Medicare,  AFDC. 
and  the  Federal  Employee  Health 
Benefits  Program.  Beyond  that,  the 
other  body  went  so  far  as  to  include  in 
its  amendment  changes  in  the  Medi- 
care Program  which  will  benefit  a 
single  constituency  in  a  single  State. 

Reconciliation  was  intended  to  be  a 
vehicle  for  deficit  reduction.  The 
House  has  acted  to  fulfill  that  pledge 
in  good  faith.  Our  foremost  duty  as 
legislators  is  to  promote  policies  which 
will  benefit  all  of  America.  We  must 
not  feel  pressured  to  accept  what  we 
may  feel  is  bad  public  policy,  simply 
because  a  package  "would  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  administration— a  major 
concession  "  or  'the  President  will  sign 
this  package." 

The  House  has  worked  its  will.  We 
have  negotiated.  We  have  compro- 
mised. 

We  must  not  agree  to  concur  in  the 
Senate's  action. 

D  1345 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lorr],  the  Re- 
publican whip. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  read  the  preferential  motion.  It  was 
dispensed  with,  but  I  think  it  tells  the 
story. 

"The  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
"moves  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill,  H.R.  3128,  with  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
to    the    House    amendment    to    the 


Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment." 

How  thin  are  we  going  to  slice  this 
baloney?  It  is  time  that  we  act  on  rec- 
onciliation. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Members  some 
remarks  that  were  most  effectively  de- 
livered last  week  on  the  reconciliation 
bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  acid  test.  This  Is 
the  time.  The  time  for  talk  really  has 
passed.  Now  It  Is  the  time  for  action.  This  Is 
an  opportunity  to  save  $18  billion— 

Maybe   it   is  only   $13   billion,   but 
maybe  $18  billion— 
"off  the  deficits  of  the  next  3  years. 

The  question  we  face  Is  really  a  fairly 
simple  one.  Do  we  make  good  on  the  pledge 
that  we  made  In  the  budget  resolution  that 
passed  last  year  so  overwhelmingly  or  wUl 
we  renege  on  that  pledge? 

This  Is  the  only  opportunity  we  will  have 
to  make  good  on  that  pledge  and  this  Is  a 
fine  vehicle  on  which  to  do  It.  It  represents 
that  best  compromise  that  was  possible. 

When  we  passed  the  budget,  we  actually 
signed  a  promissory  note  to  the  effect  that 
we  were  going  to  make  certain  savings  on 
further  budgets. 

Now,  here  Is  our  opportunity  to  sign  the 
check  that  pays  off  that  promissory  note. 
Do  we  sign  the  check  and  redeem  the  note 
or  do  we  say.  'Well,  no,  let's  put  that  on  a 
credit  card"  and  let's  go  over  to  another 
day. 

Now  Is  the  time,  now  Is  the  opportunity. 

Those  are  parts  of  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  There  were 
other  remarks  here,  very  good;  I 
agreed  with  them  then,  and  I  think 
they  are  applicable  now. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  fulfill  that 
promissory  note. 

But  let  us  talk  about  the  procedure 
we  are  going  through  here.  The  gen- 
tlewoman has  moved  that  we  concur 
with  the  Senate  amendments.  I  pre- 
sume later  on  there  will  be  a  motion  to 
table  that  motion  to  concur.  And  after 
that,  if  the  motion  to  table  should 
pass,  somebody  on  that  side  will  move 
that  we  disagree  with  the  Senate.  And 
after  that  there  will  be,  perhaps  by 
our  side,  a  motion  to  go  to  conference. 

Where  does  this  end?  And  we  are  not 
now  arguing  over  dollars  and  cents.  In 
many  instances,  a  lot  of  it  is  policy  de- 
cisions. 

If  you  are  from  a  tobacco-producing 
State,  are  you  not  worried  about  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  tobacco 
agreement  and  yet  we  continue  to 
string  out  on  and  on  and  on  this  effort 
to  get  an  agreement  on  reconciliation? 
It  is  costing  us  at  least  $7  million  a 
day.  But  there  has  been  an  agreement 
on  tobacco.  Whether  you  are  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican,  whether  you  are 
from  a  tobacco-producing  State,  or 
even  if  you  are  not,  you  ought  to  be  in- 
terested in  that  tobacco  agreement. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  On  the  subject  of  tobac- 
co? 


Mr.  STARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  think  it  is  Important. 
Chairman  Rostenkowski  has  a  pri- 
mary In  Illinois  today  and  he  has 
asked  me  to  indicate  to  his  colleagues 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  introduce  a 
concurrent  resolution  making  the  to- 
bacco tax  provision  retroactive  should 
the  Senate  accept  the  bill  we  have  re- 
turned to  them,  and  I  think  it  Is  im- 
portant that  that  be  noted  at  this 
point  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  Information.  I  think  it  may 
not  be  quite  so  simple,  because  we 
have  caused  some  problems  for  States, 
and  I  am  not  sure  we  can  just  go  back 
and  reverse  the  situation. 

Obviously,  when  we  do  agree  or  if  we 
never  can  agree,  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing more  on  tobacco,  but  I  am  em- 
phasizing to  my  colleagues  here  that 
this  Issue  is  still  up  in  the  air  and  we 
breached  the  deadline  last  Friday. 

Now,  also,  on  the  question  of  8(g), 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  revenues, 
there  has  been  a  very  difficult,  very 
closely  worked  out  compromise  to  re- 
solve that  issue,  one  that  many  States 
like  Texas,  Louisiana,  California,  Mis- 
sissippi, we  would  like  to  get  that 
thing  on  through.  But  how  long  are 
we  going  to  keep  pitching  it  back  and 
forth.  And  what  dark  hole  are  we 
going  to  send  this  to?  Are  we  Just 
going  to  say  "Hey,  we  disagree"  again 
and  just  kind  of  leave  it  up  in  the  air? 
Is  there  to  be  no  conference?  What 
happens? 

We  have  a  bird  in  the  hand  here. 
Are  we  serious  about  reconciliation  or 
not?  Do  we  want  the  $13  billion  sav- 
ings, or  $18  billion  if  you  go  by  the 
CBO  numbers,  but  at  least  maybe  $13 
billion  In  savings,  do  we  want  that  or 
not? 

Are  you  aware  that  the  Senate  ver- 
sion is  $900  million  better  in  that  it  re- 
duces the  deficit  $900  billion  more 
than  the  House  version?  I  think  that 
we  are  saying  in  the  House,  after  all 
this  batting  of  the  ball  back  and  forth, 
we  want  it  our  way  or  we  will  not  have 
It  at  aU. 

Please,  my  colleagues,  let  us  be  seri- 
ous in  a  bipartisan  way  and  let  us  pass 
this  reconciliation  bill,  or  we  may  still 
be  here  punting  this  ball  back  and 
forth  when  we  get  ready  for  the  next 
reconciliation  package. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  LoTT]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lorrl. 

Bfr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  just  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  thought  he  said  $900 
billion.  I  am  sure  he  meant  million. 
Mr.  LOTT.  $900  million. 
Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
second  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  is:  Is  the  gentleman  pre- 
pared, as  a  Representative  of  the  great 
State  of  Mississippi,  to  vote  for  a  rec- 
onciliation package  which  is  going  to 
penalize  the  entire  health  system  of 
Mississippi  in  order  to  provide  for  ex- 
emption for  one  State  in  the  entire 
Union?  When  you  vote  for  this  bill  you 
will  be  voting  to  penalize  all  the 
health  care  systems  In  Mississippi  so 
that  one  State  that  has  been  exempt- 
ed by  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  bene- 
fit. I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
wants  to  do  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Lott]  has  again  expired. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Lott]. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  know  what  impact  it  might  have  on 
our  States.  I  do  not  like  some  of  the 
changes  that  have  been  made.  I  am  for 
the  Buy  America  provision.  I  do  not 
particularly  like  what  we  have  done  in 
the  hospital  area.  But  there  are  a  lot 
of  other  areas  that  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman would  take  a  different  position. 
But  how  long  does  this  go  on  back  and 
forth?  I  think  it  is  time  we  act.  I  think 
it  is  more  important  for  the  people  of 
this  country  and  for  the  economy  of 
this  country  that  we  take  action  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  stop  losing  $7  mil- 
lion a  day  on  the  tobacco  question, 
stop  prolonging  acting  to  begin  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  Let  us  take  the  ma- 
jority leader's  words:  Now  is  the  time. 
Let  us  draw  the  line  and  say  it  is  not 
perfect  but  we  have  got  to  stop  this 
idiocy  at  some  point  and  act  to  pass 
this  reconciliation  and  send  it  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  Just  simply  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  $900  million  is  not  the  figure. 
It  is  more  like  $200  million  to  $800  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Only  $200  million  or  $300 
million?  That  Is  not  chlckenfeed 
where  I  come  from. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
point  out  there  are  policy  changes, 
though,  that  are  here,  such  as  the  one 
that  I  mentioned,  that  penalizes  the 
gentleman's  own  State,  and  It  Is  be- 
cause of  those  policy  issues  that  I 
think  are  fairly  significant  that  are  In- 


equitable that  provide  exemptions  for 
one  State  as  opposed  to  the  other  49 
States.  I  do  not  think  that  is  good 
policy.  Although  this  Chair  wants  to 
have  deficit  reduction,  and  I  have  been 
pushing  and  fighting  for  reconcilia- 
tion, I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
pay  that  kind  of  price.  I  do  not  think 
Mississippi  ought  to  and  I  do  not  think 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Texas,  or  anybody 

else 

Mr.  LOTT.  For  a  policy  issue  we  are 
going  to  walk  away  from  $13  billion  to 
$18  billion? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Well,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  White  House 
has  been  doing  that  now  ever  since  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  White  House  Is 
ready  to  sign  this  package.  Let  us  pass 
it  and  send  it  to  the  President  and 
move  on  to  other  deficit  reduction  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  say 
the  package  that  we  ought  to  be  sup- 
porting is  a  bipartisan  package  that 
comes  out  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  not  the  White  House. 

Mr.  LOTT.  This  is  a  bipartisan  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  wants  to  accept  the  White 
House  package  that  exempts  that  one 
State. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  motion 
to  table. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stark]. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  step 
away,  If  we  can,  for  a  moment,  be- 
tween the  differences  in  the  Senate 
bill  and  what  we  sent  to  them  and 
remind  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  we  have  an  insti- 
tutional position  here.  I  think  we  may 
be  setting  a  very  bad  precedent.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  sat— and 
so  did  I— In  the  conference  meetings 
for  weeks,  we  had  a  signed  agreement 
and  a  conference  agreement  with  the 
Senate. 

What  happened  In  the  other  body 
after  we  agreed  in  conference,  particu- 
larly In  the  areas  of  Medicare  and 
AFDC,  in  which  we  had  come  to  an 
agreement— these  are  areas  they  are 
not  changing,  and  they  are  changing 
without  the  benefit  of  a  conference. 
Whichever  position  you  may  have 
taken  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
you  compromised  with  me  and  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
the  Senate  on  both  parties  compro- 
mised with  us,  and  we  had  a  signed 
conference  agreement.  My  question  Is, 
Do  we  want  to  change  that  through 
this  kind  of  a  new  procedure  where,  at 
the  11th  hour,  OMB  steps  In  to  revise 
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what  we  have  worked  so  carefully  to 
craft? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Bfr.  LOTT.  Let  me  make  sure  I  im- 
derstand  what  has  been  done  in  this 
DRGarea. 

The  House  language  would  have  de- 
layed 1  year  the  implementation  of 
the  Medicare  prospective  payment 
system  hospitals:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STARK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  the  Senate  then 
took  that  delay  out;  is  that  right? 

Jilr.  STARK.  The  Senate  made 
changes  only  with  respect  to  Oregon. 
And  they  also  made  a  change  in  the 
AFDC  statements  procedures.  But 
what  I  am  suggesting  to  you,  whether 
they  changed  it  for— you  are  in  for  a 
dime,  you  are  in  for  a  dollar.  The 
point  is  that  OMB  was  not  a  party  to 
the  conference.  They  did  not  sign  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  LOTT.  As  I  understand  it,  they 
deleted  the  1-year  implementation;  is 
that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  STARK.  No. 

Mr.  LOTT.  They  just  exempted 
Oregon? 

Mi.  stark.  That  is  aU. 

Mr.  LOTT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  like  for  the  record  to  reflect 
that  in  my  own  area,  my  hospitals 
have  complied  with  the  law  and  were 
opposed  to  the  1-year  delay. 

Mr.  STARK.  As  were  the  hospitals 
in  California. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and 
this  gentleman  from  California  have 
no  quarrel. 

Ii4r.  LOTT.  So  we  were  in  agreement. 
but  the  House  did  not  take  the  posi- 
tion we  supported. 

Mr.  STARK.  We  were  in  complete 
agreement  and  we  were  in  agreement 
on  the  APDC  procedure  and  the  other 
procedures.  These  are  now  being 
changed  in  the  Senate  unilaterally. 

B4r.  LOTT.  But  in  a  very  narrow 
way. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Stark]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  an  additional  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Stahk]. 

Mr.  STARK.  The  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  is  that  this  is  a 
procedure  that  we  have  never  done 
before.  We  have  never  come  back  after 
a  conference  agreement  and  had  the 
Senate  send  us  something  else  without 
benefit:  it  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It 
may  be  a  regional  issue  but 

Mr.  LOTT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
on  the  AFDC  question? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 
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Mr.  LOTT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  a  list  here  of  over  20  States  that 
would  have  to  change  their  APDC 
rules  if  the  House  bill  prevails,  includ- 
ing my  own  State.  So  here,  once  again, 
a  la'-ge  number  of  States  that  already 
have  rules  dealing  with  this  question 
of  AFDC  would  have  to  then  change 
their  laws,  and  they  may  not  want  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  STARK.  The  gentleman  makes 
a  good  point.  The  point  is  that  that 
was  an  issue  that  was  debated  in  the 
conference.  It  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  House,  by  Members 
of  both  parties,  as  a  compromise  on 
the  part  of  both  bodies,  and  we  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  revisit 
that.  It  seems  to  me— and  I  make  a 
procedural  point,  not  on  each  issue- 
do  we  want  to  start?  And  I  think  this 
is  a  question  of  preserving  the  integri- 
ty of  the  House. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  understand  the  gentleman:  I 
know  how  hard  he  has  worked  on  this, 
and  I  quite  often  feel  that  frustration 
about  the  integrity  of  the  House  and 
being  made  aware  of  what  is  going  on. 
And  that  is  why  I  was  so  frustrated,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  last  week  when  this 
reconciliation  package  was  brought 
before  the  Rules  Committee.  I  do  not 
think  one  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee knew  what  was  in  that  reconcil- 
iation package.  The  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  was  not  aware,  the  Budget 
Committee  did  not  act  on  it,  we  were 
scrambling  around,  saying,  "Please, 
tell  us,  what  are  we  voting  on?"  So  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  frustra- 
tion, but  I  think  we  are  a  little  bit  too 
dirty  to  now  demand  purity  on  proce- 
dure. I  hope  that  we  can  bring  this 
thing  to  a  conclusion  and  get  an  agree- 
ment on  a  reconciliation  bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Hlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Moore]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  down  home  we  have  a 
saying:  There  comes  a  time  when  you 
either  fish  or  cut  bait. 

It  is  time  to  fish  or  cut  bait  with  this 
bill.  This,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  is 
the  second  time  we  had  It  up  this  year. 
We  had  it  up  in  December  two  or 
three  times.  Lord  knows,  we  must  have 
voted  on  this  thing  five  times.  It  is  get- 
ting a  little  silly  now  to  keep  playing 
this  game  of  ping-pong,  battling  and 
paddling  this  bill  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  two  bodies. 

We  have  before  us  today  something 
different.  Yes,  it  is  a  Uttle  bit  different 
than  the  bill  we  sent  over  from  the 
House.  That  is  the  way  compromises 
work.  But,  more  importantly.  It  is  a 
bill  that  was  passed  by  the  other  body 
last  week,  substantially  so.  More  im- 


portant than  that,  it  is  a  bill  that  will 
be  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

D  1400 

No  version  we  have  passed,  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  before  this 
one,  had  that  guarantee  and  that  as- 
surance. 

There  are  some  people  here  willing 
to  play  chicken.  There  are  some  folks 
here  saying,  "Well,  let  us  Just  go  one 
step  further,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
get  Just  one  more  thing  we  want  in 
here  and  send  it  over  to  the  President 
and  see  if  he  will  veto  It." 

My  friends,  we  are  playing  chicken 
with  a  fellow  that  has  not  lost  a  game 
of  chicken  yet  with  this  Congress  since 
he  has  been  President.  If  you  think 
you  are  going  to  buffalo  him  or  scare 
him,  then  you  are  looking  back  over  6 
years  of  frustration  thinking  you  have 
found  something  new.  That  is  not 
going  to  work.  I  think  you  are  making 
a  mistake  there. 

We  have  a  chance  to  achieve  $17  bil- 
lion in  savings  by  simply  passing  this 
bill  and  sending  It  straight  to  the 
White  House.  Now,  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  reconciliation?  I  have  some 
mistaken  notion,  evidently,  that  that 
is  its  purpose:  to  try  to  come  up  with 
the  legislative  savings  to  implement 
the  budget  resolution  we  passed,  and 
that  I  voted  for  last  year,  to  save  $17 
billion. 

The  argimients  have  degenerated 
not  over  the  savings  of  money,  we  are 
now  arguing  over  OCS  powers  to  the 
States:  we  are  arguing  over  Buy  Amer- 
ica amendments:  we  are  arguing  over 
AFE>C  changes:  we  are  arguing  over 
one  State  having  something  the  other 
State  should  not  have  and  Medicare  in 
terms  of  advancement  on  the  DRG 
system.  None  of  those,  I  repeat,  none 
of  those  have  anything  to  do  with 
saving  money.  Every  single  one  of 
those  points  of  contention,  all  valid, 
they  have  all  got  good  reasons  behind 
them,  are  policy  questions. 

Those  policy  questions  should  never 
have  been  in  a  reconciliation  bill  to 
start  with:  we  all  know  that.  Reconcili- 
ation was  to  pass  the  savings  into  law 
of  that  budget  resolution.  Not  to  get 
off  into  this  kind  of  a  thing.  I  say  to 
all  those  people  who  feel  strongly 
about  those  policy  changes:  Bring 
them  to  us  under  the  regular  proce- 
dure of  your  authorizing  committee. 
We  will  take  those  ud  as  you  are  sup- 
posed to  take  up  policy  questions  on 
the  House  floor. 

Do  not  get  it  mixed  up  with  some- 
thing in  trying  to  save  money.  I  serve 
on  the  Budget  Committee.  We  have 
got  to  start  writing  a  budget,  and  boy, 
time  is  running  out.  to  save  $40  billion 
to  beat  Gramm-Rudman  next  year. 
We  have  not  gotten  started.  Here  is  17 
that  would  be  a  start.  This  $17  billion 
would  go  to  that  baseline.  Let  us  keep 
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playing  around;  let  us  keep  playing 
ping-pong,  let  us  keep  laying  these 
policy  questions,  and  mind  you,  to  me, 
It  Is  like  another  old  saying,  that  is  the 
tall  wagging  the  dog.  Let  us  let  the  tall 
keep  wagging  the  dog,  and  we  are  not 
getting  anywhere  very  fast. 

We  are  not  getting  anywhere  at  all. 
In  my  SUte  we  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill  today.  We 
have  been  struggling  for  8  years  and 
two  administrations  to  finally  get  a 
Just  settlement  of  the  offshore  money. 
That  is  money:  that  is  something  that 
validly  ought  to  be  in  this  bill.  That  Is 
something  that  will  help  the  Federal 
Government  reduce  Its  deficits. 

Finally  it  is  here.  Finally  it  is  here; 
something  everybody  can  live  with. 
Something  the  Senate  passed.  Some- 
thing that  two  Senators  from  my 
State  voted  for.  Something  that  the 
Governor  of  my  State  is  asking  all  of 
us  in  the  House  delegation  from  Lou- 
isiana to  vote  for. 

It  Is  finally  a  resolution  of  that 
Issue,  important  to  my  State,  impor- 
tant to  the  Federal  Government.  Too 
important  to  let  the  tall  wag  the  dog. 
Too  important  to  let  these  policy  ques- 
tions that  are  valid  sit  here  and  delay 
us  from  bringing  about  a  resolution  of 
$17  billion  in  savings  for  the  deficit. 

People  feel  strongly  about  the  Buy 
America  amendment.  Let  me  tell  you 
something:  I  have  sympathy  for  that. 
We  have  got  the  very  people  who  build 
those  rigs  now  seeing  them  built  over- 
seas. The  people  that  make  the  steel 
for  them  see  the  steel  made  overseas, 
but  you  are  not  going  to  lose  anything 
by  delaying  this  another  month  or  two 
and  take  that  up  separately  because 
nobody  is  building  oil  rigs  right  now. 
They  are  being  stacked  and  sold  for  10 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

Anybody  that  thinks  the  Buy  Amer- 
ica amendment  is  going  to  come  to  the 
immediate  rescue  of  oil  and  gas  work- 
ers in  this  country,  and  steelmakers  in 
this  country,  are  Just  fooling  them- 
selves. That  is  more  political  rhetoric. 
There  is  not  a  rig  being  built  any- 
where. You  can  buy  them  right  now 
for  10  cents  on  the  dollar  In  Lafayette, 
LA,  and  I  will  give  you  the  name  and 
address  if  you  are  interested  in  buying 
one.  There  are  not  going  to  be  any 
more  built. 

You  look  at  the  question  of  section 
19;  I  know  that  Is  Important  to  Cali- 
fornia. I  understand  that;  it  Lb  a  raging 
controversy  there.  Let  us  take  that  up 
separately.  Do  not  kill  $17  blUion  in 
deficit  savings.  Do  not  kill  this  off- 
shore settlement  over  that. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I 
have  been  called  today  by  OMB  and 
the  White  House  saying  that  they  are 
going  to  recommend  a  veto  and  it  is 
very  likely  there  wlU  be  a  veto  if  you 
put  these  policy  issues  in  there  that 
they  are  opposed  to.  So  you  are  play- 
ing a  game  of  chicken.  You  are  risking 
a  settlement  now  that  we  live  with. 


You  do  have  a  bill  that  we  can  simply 
pass.  You  better  ask  yourself  what 
good  reason  have  you  got  to  try  to  put 
the  ball  in  the  other  court  one  more 
time. 

I  think  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
can  go.  We  have  got  a  good  bill:  we 
ought  to  sign  it.  We  ought  to  pass  it 
today  and  be  done  with  it. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  concur  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  some  legislative  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  section  779  of 
the  reconciliation  bill  pertaining  to 
the  general  revenue  sharing  law,  the 
time  for  local  governments  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  demand  cor- 
rections of  "prior  underpayments  or 
overpayments"  of  their  revenue  shar- 
ing amounts  would  end  March  1, 
1986— June  2,  1986  under  the  last 
Senate  version.  After  that  date,  any 
demands  for  corrections  of  payments 
that  have  already  been  made  will  need 
to  be  brought  to  court. 

The  Members  may  want  to  bring 
this  provision  to  the  attention  of  their 
local  governments,  and  I  am  request- 
ing that  the  office  of  revenue  sharing 
send  a  notice  of  this  change  of  law 
with  the  next  scheduled  payment,  on 
or  about  April  5.  1986. 

The  Members  should  also  be  aware 
that  this  provision  does  not  change  ex- 
isting law  as  to  "future"  payments 
that  are  currently  scheduled  for  July 
and  October  1986.  The  Secretary  and 
local  governments  will  have  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987  to  demand  corrections 
in  overpayments  and  underpayments, 
as  now  provided  in  section  6702(c)  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
House  confereM  on  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
vtston  of  H.R.  3128, 1  want  to  associate  myt«« 
with  the  statement  of  the  oentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  in  regard  to  tectton 
14001(a)(4)  of  the  conference  agreement  I 
concur  In  Mr.  Weiss'  suggestton  that  the 
office  of  revenue  sharing  should  notify  unKs  of 
local  government  that  claims  for  prior  under- 
paymento  must  be  submitted  by  June  2,  1986. 
I  also  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the  provi- 
sions of  current  law  would  govern  the  dead- 
line for  claims  of  underpayment  arising  from 
July  1986  and  October  1986  payments. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2H  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Millzr]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  refuse  the  motion  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  because  I 
think  the  Senate  left  out  a  very  impor- 
tant provision  of  this  law.  That  is  sec- 


tion 19  dealing  with  the  OCS  Lands 

Act  that  was  intended  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  Governors  and  other 
coastal  officials  In  leasing  decisions  off 
the  coast  of  our  States. 

It  requires  that  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  legitimate  views  of  the 
coastal  officials  that  have  been  effec- 
tively ignored  in  the  past.  What  we 
have  seen  in  the  history  of  this  pro- 
gram Lb  numerous  lawsuits,  challeng- 
ing the  Secretary  in  nearly  every 
coasUl  State  because  of  inadequate 
consultation  with  State  officiali  about 
the  development  off  their  coasts.  Most 
recently  we  have  seen  this  situation  in 
Alaska. 

We  have  seen  suits  and  moratoriums 
in  California  and  response  to  lack  of 
consultation  that  have  delayed  the 
leasing  program.  We  have  seen  mini- 
mal compliance  concerning  the  views 
of  the  Governors.  In  one  case  we  saw 
the  Governor  of  California's  views  re- 
jected minutes  before  the  sale  was  ac- 
cepted. 

We  have  seen  the  rights  to  challenge 
the  Secretary's  decisions  restricted  to 
arbitrary  and  capricious  tests.  Section 
19  does  not  give  the  Governors  a  veto, 
but  it  does  require  that  there  be  an 
equal  balancing  of  the  environmental 
resource  development  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  offshore  oil  resources. 

This  does  not  change  the  national 
Interest  test,  but  questions  the  manner 
in  which  these  resources  shall  be 
weighed  against  the  development  of 
the  coast.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  provisions  of  the  OCS 
Lands  Act,  and  is  important  to  the 
States,  and  is  Important  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  the  orderly  development 
of  our  OCS  resources. 

This  was  an  Integral  pari  of  the  com- 
promise that  was  reached  in  the  con- 
ference committee.  The  Senators  from 
Louisiana  agree  to  this.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  agreed  to  this  language.  It 
was  agreed  to  by  all  of. the  conferees 
as  a  necessary  pari  of  the  AG  settle- 
ment. Now  we  have  seen  It  double- 
crossed  by  the  Senate. 

I  think  what  is  important  is  that  we 
not  allow  that  to  happen  for  the  sake 
of  the  institution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  also  section  19  would 
solve  a  problem  that  again  has  Just  re- 
cently reoccurred  in  California.  I  have 
a  letter  from  Governor  Deukmejlan 
who  lays  out  the  fact  that  he  says  he 
must  note  in  the  Interior's  recent  deci- 
sion to  go  forward  with  the  call  for  In- 
formation on  lease  sale  91  off  of 
northern  California,  and  Its  an- 
nounced intent  to  go  forward  with  the 
call  for  a  southern  California  sale,  "ex- 
hibits a  serious  disregard  for  the  proc- 
ess as  established  by  the  OCS  Lands 
Act  as  amended.  The  attorney  general 
of  California  and  I  have  notified  Sec- 
retary Hodel  that  we  Intend  to  take 
whatever  legal  actions  necessary  to 
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ensure  that  the  process  is  properly  fol- 
lowed." 

As  a  result  of  not  having  a  strong 
section  19,  once  again  we  see  coastal 
States  going  Into  court  seeking  to  have 
their  rights  enforced,  delaying  the  op- 
eration of  the  OCS  Lands  Act  to  the 
detriment  of  the  orderly  development 
of  our  offshore  resources. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  support 
the  motion  to  table  and  send  this  back 
to  the  Senate  so  the  agreement  that 
was  concurred  in  by  all  members  of 
the  conference  committee  be  con- 
curred in  by  this  House  and  with  the 
passage  of  the  Reconciliation  Act. 

D  1410 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
worked  on  reconciliation  the  last  5  or 
8  years,  there  are  two  very  important 
lessons  that  this  body  must  keep  in 
mind  when  we  talk  about  reconcilia- 
tion. One  is  truly  savings,  how  much 
savings  are  being  achieved? 

The  second  is  do  we  protect  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  in  the  conference, 
because  if  we  are  going  to  have  any  le- 
verage in  dealing  with  reconciliation, 
we  simply  have  to  stand  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  conferees. 

On  savings,  it  is  clear  that  $18.6  bil- 
lion is  saved  under  either  version. 
There  are  equivalent  savings  here, 
whether  we  accept  the  position  of  the 
House  initially  or  the  position  that 
has  been  referred  back  to  us  from  the 
other  body. 

The  second  issue,  however,  is  the 
one  that  needs  to  be  focused  on.  Do  we 
in  fact  protect  the  position  of  the 
House  In  the  conference?  We  voted 
this  issue  to  the  other  body  by  a  vote 
of  314  to  86,  after  careful  negotiations. 
Now  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  not  a 
deal  in  which  both  Houses  sat  down 
and  worked  out  their  differences  with 
the  President,  what  we  have  here  is  a 
situation  in  which  the  other  body  with 
OMB  worked  out  their  own  deal  and 
now  they  are  saying,  "Let's  all  bend 
over  in  order  to  allow  this  to  pass 
through." 

You  cannot  deal  with  reconciliation 
that  way.  What  happens?  Look  at 
what  happens.  The  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  sticks  in  a  special 
provision  that  applies  to  one  State 
only,  and  it  costs  $25  million.  That  is 
what  happens. 

Second,  negotiations  carefully 
worked  out  on  the  OCS  issue,  on  the 
Buy  America  issue,  thrown  out  the 
window  because  of  this  kind  of  a  deal. 

So  I  urge  the  House  to  look  at  the 
real  lessons  of  reconciliation;  first,  sav- 
ings; but  second,  let  us  protect  the  po- 
sition of  the  conferees  in  the  House  if 
we  really  want  to  protect  the  reconcili- 
ation process. 


Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri]. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  included  In 
this  reconciliation  package  before  us  is 
a  provision  to  Increase  by  10  percent 
the  tax  on  coal  in  an  effort  to  solve 
the  deficit  problem  of  the  black  lung 
trust  fund. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  establishing  a  coal  tax 
and  creating  the  black  lung  trust  fund 
was  to  remove  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  responsibility  of  paying 
black  lung  benefits  and  place  that  re- 
sponsibility on  the  coal  industry.  This 
effort  to  shift  the  burden  to  the  coal 
industry  was  first  started  in  1978,  and 
as  hard  as  we  have  tried,  we  are  stiU 
unsuccessful. 

The  reason  for  our  lack  of  success 
has  been  inaccurate  calculations  re- 
garding the  number  of  beneficiaries, 
interest  rates,  and  the  tons  of  coal 
mined. 

All  these  miscalculations  have  re- 
sulted in  a  current  accumulated  tr\ist 
fund  debt  of  $2.8  billion.  The  trust 
fund  has  had  to  borrow  this  money 
from  the  Treasury  because  the  fund's 
income  has  never  been  adequate  to 
meet  its  expenditures. 

The  black  lung  provisions  included 
in  H.R.  3128  consist  of:  First,  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  the  current  tax  on 
coal  production;  second,  a  forgiveness 
to  the  coal  industry  of  the  interest 
that  would  otherwise  accumulate  on 
the  outstanding  debt  over  the  next  5 
years;  and  third,  a  decrease  in  tax  at 
the  beginning  of  1996  to  the  rates  that 
were  in  effect  prior  to  the  last  set  of 
rate  increases  in  1981. 

Proponents  of  this  provision  have 
stated  that  this  increase  is  great 
enough  for  the  fund  to  reach  solvency 
by  the  year  1997  and  for  the  debt  to  be 
retired  by  2007.  However,  the  Labor 
Department's  estimates,  with  which  I 
concur,  indicate  that  under  this  pro- 
posal before  us  today  the  deficit  of  the 
trust  fund  wiU  be  $12  billion  by  the 
year  2010  and  the  trust  fund  will  never 
reach  solvency.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  CBO  estimates  do  not  contra- 
dict the  Department's  estimates. 

I  would  urge  that  my  colleagues 
follow  the  advice  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment in  considering  what  must  be 
done  so  that  the  trust  fund  can 
achieve  solvency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Bill  Brock  on  this  issue  fol- 
lows: 


The  Administration  hu  agreed  to  the 
changes  to  the  Black  Lung  program  Incor- 
porated in  the  current  bill  aa  part  of  an 
overall  reconciliation  package.  Nevertheless, 
the  changes  will  not  eliminate  the  solvency 
problems  of  the  Black  Lung  Trust  Fund. 

The  Trust  Fund  has  a  current  accumulat- 
ed debt  of  $2.8  billion.  This  money  Is  owed 
to  the  United  States,  which  has  loaned  It  to 
the  Trust  Fund  at  standard  Treasury  Inter- 
est rates.  The  loans  were  necessary  because 
the  Fund's  Income,  which  comes  from  an  as- 
sessment on  coal  production,  has  never  been 
adequate  to  meet  its  outlays,  despite  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  mine  operators  as  a 
group  pay  for  all  Fund  expenditures. 

The  black  limg  provisions  In  the  most  cur- 
rent version  of  the  reconciliation  legislation 
consist  of  three  parts:  (Da  10%  increase  in 
the  current  assessment  on  coal  production; 
(2)  a  decrease  in  those  assessments  at  the 
beginning  of  1996  to  the  rates  that  were  in 
effect  prior  to  the  last  set  of  rate  hikes  in 
1981:  and  (3)  a  forgiveness  to  the  coal  indus- 
try of  the  new  interest  that  would  otherwise 
accumulate  on  their  outstanding  debt  over 
the  next  five  years. 

The  proponents  of  these  provisions  have 
stated  that  such  legislation  will  eliminate 
the  industry's  debt  to  the  Treasury.  They 
are  wrong.  Adoption  of  these  proposals  will 
not  halt  the  continued  accumulation  of  new 
debt,  let  alone  repay  the  outstanding  debt 
existing  already.  As  indicated  on  the  at- 
tached chart,  the  E>epartment  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  the  Trust  Fund  deficit  will 
exceed  $12  billion  by  the  year  2010  under 
this  approach.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
nothing  in  the  budget  estimates  on  this  pro- 
posal developed  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  which  refer  only  to  the 
impact  on  the  overall  Federal  deficit  for  the 
next  five  years,  contradicts  this  unpleasant 
reality. 

We  wish  to  note  again  that  the  Adminis- 
tration proposed  a  legislative  solution  which 
would  have  halted  the  continued  accumula- 
tion of  new  debt  by  the  Trust  Fund  and  re- 
stored the  Fund  to  full  solvency.  That  ap- 
proach called  for  phased  increases  in  the  as- 
sessment on  coal  production. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  include 
this  letter  in  the  record  when  the  House 
votes  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 
to  the  reconciliation  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  letter  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  E.  Brock. 
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Mr.  GRAY  of  Peimsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  section  152- 
02.  This  is  another  reason  I  think  to 
reject  the  motion  to  concur.  It  has  to 
do  with  something  that  may  not  seem 
extraordinarily  important,  but  it 
means  a  lot  to  the  people  who  partici- 
pate in  Government  health  plans.  As 
we  know,  there  are  101  different  plans. 

What  we  propose  to  do  is  lift  the  cap 
so  that  we  can  make  these  plans  more 
competitive.  The  theory  of  lifting  the 
cap.  which  is  not  an  official  cap.  would 
be  that  employees  then  participate  In 
lower  cost  programs  and  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  would  then  go 
down. 

We  know  that  in  the  past  the  admin- 
istration and  OPM  have  agreed  to  this, 
so  we  do  not  understand  the  rationale 
of  having  the  Senate  reject  it. 

Now,  I  hope  that  once  In  awhile  we 
can  give  a  break  to  Government  em- 
ployees. I  mean.  It  Is  not  about  time 
that  we  try  to  do  something  that 
would  lower  the  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses they  have?  After  all.  we  have 
agreed  for  the  second  consecutive  year 
not  to  give  them  any  raise.  We  are 
RIFlng  people,  cutting  back  and  so  on. 
Why  do  we  not  do  what  is  prudent,  ex- 
pedient and  expeditious,  and  release 
this  artificial  cap  so  that  we  can  give 
employees  the  opportunity  to  go  Into 
lower  cost  programs?  By  doing  that, 
the  Government  contribution  goes 
down  as  well.  It  Just  does  not  make  a 
lot  of  sense  not  to  do  that. 

I  hope  that  we  will  reject  the  motion 
to  concur  and  protect  the  Integrity  of 
the  House. 

This  Is  really  a  battle  I  think  more 
between  the  House  and  OMB.  Now.  if 
you  think  that  OMB  is  a  legislative 
branch,  fine;  then  why  do  we  not  Just 


roll  over  an  play  dead  and  not  do  any- 
thing to  legislate  Intelligently. 

I  think  we  should  not  give  OMB  veto 
power.  They  are  not  a  branch  of  the 
Government  and  we  really  ought  to 
protect  our  conferees  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  That  Is  what  this  debate  is 
all  about. 

I  hope  we  concur  with  the  budget  of 
the  distinguished  committee  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Bosco]. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  issue  before  us  right  now  is  not 
whether  there  should  be  policy  consid- 
erations in  the  reconciliation  bill.  All 
of  us  know  there  are  dozens  of  them, 
but  the  issue  is,  will  there  be  any  in- 
tegrity to  the  process  by  which  we 
make  these  decisions?  Thousands  of 
hours  have  been  spent  on  this  bill.  I 
have  spent  many  hundreds  myself. 
Over  30  conference  committees  have 
met  to  iron  out  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  and  yet  at  the  last  minute  a  small 
handful  of  people  from  the  other  body 
meeting  with  those  from  OMB  decided 
that  they  could  discard  most  of  this 
and  throw  It  in  the  trash  can. 

A  good  example  is  what  happened  to 
the  provision  that  will  provide  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  for  American  steelwork- 
ers  and  Americans  who  work  on  off- 
shore oil  platforms.  This  Is  property 
that  is  owned  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  our  offshore  oil  re- 
sources. Only  American  oil  companies 
can  bid  on  that  oil,  only  American 
labor  can  work  on  those  rigs.  Only 
American  vessels  can  carry  the  oil. 
The  oil  may  only  be  sold  In  America; 
yet  for  the  most  part  the  oil  compa- 
nies In  the  biggest  Job  producing  sec- 
tion of  their  business  have  taken  thou- 
sands Eind  thousands  of  Jobs  overseas 
In  building  these  enormous  offshore 
oil  rigs.  Out  of  the  last  13  contracts 
for  building  these  rigs,  12  have  gone  to 
Korea  and  Japan. 

The  provisions  that  would  prevent 
that  from  happening  In  the  reconcilia- 
tion bin  passed  the  House  and  the 
Senate  twice.  They  passed  the  confer- 
ence committee.  They  had  support 
from  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, and  yet  at  the  last  minute  were 
taken  out  of  the  bill. 

On  behalf  of  the  thousands  of 
people  who  will  get  work  In  the  future 
from  these  provisions,  I  ask  that  we  go 
back  once  more  to  the  bargaining 
table.  I  think  we  are  near  the  end  of 
the  line  on  this  bill  and  I  think  we  can 
get  the  Senate  to  concur  with  us. 

1  do  not  think  any  of  us  want  to  go 
home  and  say  that  we  voted  against 
American  workers,  that  we  voted 
against  American  Jobs,  that  we  voted 
to  allow  the  extraction  of  publicly 
owned  resources,  that  work  not  go  to 
Americans,  but  go  to  Korea. 


Iti.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Ford],  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  do  not  know  how  many  times  the 
House  can  be  expected  to  negotiate 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Senate  passed  the  original 
conference  report  on  H.R.  3128  twice. 
Two  weeks  ago,  in  a  good-faith  effort 
to  get  a  bill  enacted,  the  House  Mem- 
bers took  the  unusual  step  of  giving  up 
Important  provisions  that  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  on  this 
conference.  We  gave  the  Senate  and 
the  White  House  another  bite  at  this 
apple. 

The  House  amendment  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  314  to  86. 

Now  the  Senate  wants  the  House  to 
give  them  even  more.  The  Senate 
amendment  deletes  the  provision  that 
mandates  the  AFDC  unemployed 
psu-ent  program.  In  half  the  States,  a 
father  must  leave  the  home  in  order 
for  his  family  to  receive  AFDC  bene- 
fits. This  misguided  policy  encourages 
family  breakup. 

In  the  conference  agreement,  we 
abolished  this  antifamlly  policy  by 
mandating  that  all  States  provide  as- 
sistance to  two-parent  needy  families. 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  Message  in 
February,  our  President  talked  about 
the  profamlly  provision  in  the  study 
by  the  Domestic  Policy  Council,  which 
will  be  headed  up  by  the  Attorney 
General,  Ed  Meese.  He  called  upon 
welfare  reform  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
family.  The  AFDC-UP,  unemployed 
parent,  provision  within  the  confer- 
ence that  the  House  reported  out,  and 
we  have  voted  upon  twice  In  this 
House,  send  very  clear  signals  to  this 
adnilnlstratlon  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  responded  to  his  profamlly 
provision  by  saying  that  there  are 
more  than  26  States  today  that  have 
not  opted  out  for  the  father  to  live  in 
the  household. 

We  know  that,  of  all  the  AFDC  re- 
cipients, 60  percent  or  more  come  off 
the  rolls  within  a  2-year  period.  We 
have  seen  Just  In  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary that  unemployment  has  Jumped 
again  beyond  the  7  percentage  points. 
If  we  want  to  respond  to  the  family 
unit  and  the  family  structure  of  this 
Nation,  then  I  say  let  Reagan  be 
Reagan  today  and  let  us  go  on  record 
In  supporting  the  AFDC-unemployed- 
parent  provision  within  this  reconcilia- 
tion package. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Louisiana   [Mr.   Huck- 

ABT]. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  clearly  four 
issues  before  the  House  today.  As  was 
just  mentioned,  the  AFDC  problem, 
and  prior  to  that  the  Buy  American 
problem  which  is  so  important  for 
American  jobs  and  the  American  steel 
industry  as  such. 

The  third  problem  is  should  our 
Governors  have  a  voice,  not  veto 
power,  but  a  voice,  a  say,  some  input 
into  offshore  oil  and  gas  drilling. 

The  fourth  is  the  HE  oil  smd  gas  set- 
tlement to  the  coastal  States. 

The  Senate  just  significantly 
changed  the  proposal  on  the  HE  oil 
and  gas  settlement,  meaning  some  20 
percent  less  to  the  States. 

I  suggest  this  is  not  fair.  We  had  al- 
ready at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
agreed  to  give  up  the  right  to  pre-1978 
claims,  a  major  concession  as  such. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  HE  is  not  the  overwhelming, 
overdriving  issue  here  as  such.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  stay  with  the 
House  position. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Gregg]. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  finding  this  whole 
process  of  the  reconciliation  bill  to  be 
one  that  is  genuinely  discouraging.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  start  out  with  a 
goal  which  has  been  obscured  by  what 
is  now  a  turf  battle  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  by  what  has 
become  essentially  a  process  which  re- 
minds me  greatly  of  a  minicontinuing 
resolution  where  everyone  tries  to  get 
their  program  into  a  bill  because  they 
suspect  that  the  bill  is  going  to  pass. 
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What  we  have  here  is  not  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  is  directed  at  the 
original  intent  of  the  Budget  Act  or  of 
this  Congress,  which  was  to  reduce 
spending,  and  I  will  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  originally  we  were  to 
reduce  spending,  or  at  least  reduce 
this  deficit,  by  approximately  $60  bil- 
Uon. 

What  we  have  here  today  is  a  bill 
which  is  the  product  of  what  appears 
to  be  a  backward  potato  race  where 
people  are  bumbling  all  over  each 
other  in  fights  over  turf  and  in  fights 
over  whose  program  is  going  to  be 
saved  where,  and  what  new  program 
which  could  not  get  through  this 
House  on  its  own  merit  is  going  to  be 
added  to  this  bill  which  appears  to  be 
on  its  way  to  passage  in  some  form. 

Clearly,  our  goals  as  a  Congress 
should  be  to  try  to  accomplish  some- 
thing on  the  deficit.  Our  goal  should 
be  to  subscribe  to  what  was  the  origi- 
nal purpose  of  the  reconciliation  bUl, 
which  was  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  ap- 
proximately 160  billion. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  bill  which 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  has 
produced  which  comes  anywhere  close 


to  that,  but  at  least  the  Senate  bill 
makes  a  genuine  attempt  at  increasing 
the  reduction  as  versus  a  genuine  at- 
tempt at  reducing  the  reduction. 

I  would  also  note,  as  an  aside,  that  it 
is  inconceivable  to  me  that  on  the 
House  side  we  are  going  to  produce  a 
bill  and  claim  it  to  be  a  spending  re- 
duction bill  when  50  percent  of  that 
reduction  involves  increasing  revenues. 
That  is  not  reduction.  The  American 
people  do  not  consider  that  to  be  a  re- 
duction, and  I  do  not  think  this  House 
should  vote  for  a  reduction  which  is 
actually  a  revenue  raiser. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  how  many  speak- 
ers the  gentlewoman  has  remaining. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rules,  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  Martin]  is  entitled  to  close 
the  debate. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Dlinois.  I  wiU  be 
closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  That  will  be  the 
last  speaker,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentlewoman  is  going 
to  close,  we  have  one  more  speaker 
and  then  I  will  close  for  this  side,  and 
we  can  agree  to  yield  back  the  balance 
of  the  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Martin]  reserves  the  balance  of  her 
time. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jrield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  State  of  Washington 
[Mr.  LowRY],  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  be  re- 
dundant on  important  comments  made 
by  the  previous  speakers.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  motion  to  concur  for  the 
reasons  that  were  stated. 

I  especially  want  to  compliment  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  HucKABT],  who  Just  spoke  in 
the  weU  previous  to  me  on  the  impor- 
tant compromise  that  was  worked  out 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  reve- 
nues, a  compromise  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  Governors, 
that  protected  the  environment,  and 
gave  a  fair  distribution  of  the  revenues 
involved.  The  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana stated  that  well. 

The  Senate  took  that  compromise 
that  was  worked  out  within  the  House 
and  then  worked  out  with  the  Senate, 
in  which  we  concurred  with  the 
Senate  and  which  then  OMB  comes  up 
and  cancels  the  compromise  that  was 
worked  out  in  the  normal  process. 
This  is  a  question  of  who  makes  deci- 
sions on  this  Hill,  and  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  do  not  concur  with  the 
motion  that  is  before  us,  and  that  we 
table  that  motion  and  send  our  bill, 
which  is  a  good  bill,  back  to  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  the  motion  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  omnibus 
budget  reconciliation  bill  for  several 
reasons,  but  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to 
the  amendment  to  section  19  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 
This  amendment  is  in  the  original  con- 
ference biU  that  was  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees,  and  that  has  already  been 
approved  by  both  bodies  at  least  once. 
The  latest  Senate  version  comes  back 
to  the  House  minus  the  section  19 
amendment. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is 
simply  stated.  In  conducting  lease 
sales  or  approving  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion or  development  plans,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  must  "equally 
weigh"  the  need  for  oil  and  gas  togeth- 
er with  the  need  to  protect  other  re- 
sources, including  living  marine  re- 
sources. The  decision  is  the  Secre- 
tary's, not  the  Governors  of  coast 
States,  and  there  is  no  veto  given  to 
the  Governor  over  the  Secretary's  de- 
cisions. All  the  amendment  does  is  to 
require  that  the  Secretary  weigh  the 
need  to  protect  fisheries,  marine  wild- 
life and  State  coastal  resources  on  the 
same  scale  as  he  weighs  the  need  to 
produce  oil  and  gas.  With  this  amend- 
ment the  Secretary  cannot  unfairly  tip 
the  balance  in  favor  of  oil  and  gas. 

This  is  not  a  veto  as  some  have  said. 
I  fail  to  understand  why  Interior  is  so 
opposed  to  this  amendment.  Is  it  Inte- 
rior's argument  that  unless  oil  and  gas 
has  a  priority  over  aU  other  resources 
and  uses  of  the  ocean,  that  Interior 
can  never  justify  a  lease  sale  or  devel- 
opment plan?  That  is  an  outrageous 
argument,  but  it  is  certainly  the  only 
argument  Interior  makes. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  that  we  face 
this  afternoon  is  not  simply  the  issue 
of  deficit  reduction,  for  I  have  stood 
on  this  floor  on  many  occasions  and 
argued  for  the  quick  passage  of  the 
reconciliation  bill,  and  I  have  done  so 
feeling  that  as  we  delayed,  there 
would  be  the  loss  of  revenue  and  defi- 
cit reduction,  but  I  have  done  so  be- 
lieving that  we  have  operated  in  good 
faith. 

The  issue  today  is  whether  or  not 
that  good  faith  has  continued.  I 
submit  to  my  colleagues  that  it  has 
not  primarily  because  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  the  agreements  reached 
in  conference  have  been  unilaterally 
changed  by  the  other  body  and  there 
have  been  provisions  that  have  been 
added  and  sent  back  to  us  without  an 
opportunity  for  this  House  to  go  to 
conference,  discuss  those  changes. 

Clearly,  when  one  looks  at  those 
changes,  one  sees  that  we  have  tried  In 
this  body  to  compromise,  going  back 
as  long  as  last  year,  in  December,  be- 


ginning on  December  19  when  we 
brought  forth  a  conference  agreement, 
and  then  going  and  meeting  with  the 
leadership,  the  White  House  and  then 
meeting  with  leaders  of  the  other 
body,  and  then  working  out  several 
different  arrangements.  But  each  time 
that  we  came  up  with  an  arrangement 
of  compromise  and  agreement,  some- 
one who  was  not  at  the  table  said. 
"No.  I  do  not  like  it."  It  was  always 
the  White  House. 

Simply,  we  cannot  operate  that  way. 
and  today  what  we  have  before  us  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  has  significant 
changes  that  I  do  not  believe  this  body 
wants  to  implement. 

We  have  talked  a  lot  about  family 
values,  and  as  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  pointed  out,  if  we  are  talk- 
ing about  strengthening  the  families, 
why,  then  will  we  not  take  the  House 
position  with  regard  to  AFDC,  which 
will  provide  a  strengthening  of  the 
families.  Why,  then,  are  we  closing  the 
door  on  Federal  employees  once  again 
and  taking  another  whack  out  of 
them?  Why,  then,  are  we  saying  to  49 
States,  "Your  medical  systems  are 
going  to  be  reimbursed  one  way,  but 
one  State  is  going  to  have  a  different 
system"? 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  what  the 
House  wants.  I  think  that  is  why  the 
House  voted  overwhelmingly  last  week 
to  take  the  position,  reaffirmed  the 
same  position  that  it  held  in  Decem- 
ber, and  I  simply  say  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  yes, 
I  want  to  see  speedy  deficit  reduction, 
but  I  want  it  in  good  faith.  I  want  it 
done  with  agreement  between  the  two 
bodies,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  in 
good  faith  when  the  White  House 
comes  in  after  we  reach  an  agreement 
and  says.  "No,  we  do  not  like  this," 
and  so  it  unravels  again. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  if  we  want  an 
equitable  settlement,  if  we  want  a 
compromise  that  represents  us  all, 
then  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  motion  to  concur.  I 
would  urge  Members  to  say  no.  I 
would  urge  Members  to  say  to  the 
other  body  that  this  is  not  the  way 
that  we  should  act  as  legislators.  One 
should  act  in  good  faith,  and  certainly 
we  should  not  slip  into  bills  those 
items  that  would  protect  1  State  and 
throw  out  the  other  49. 

I  say  to  those  colleagues  who  are 
thinking  about  voting  because  they 
want  deficit  reduction,  and  because 
there  is  one  Item  here  of  importance 
to  them,  think  before  you  vote.  Will 
your  hospitals,  will  your  health-care 
systems,  will  they  support  a  vote  that 
discriminates  against  them  simply  be- 
cause of  one  State?  I  do  not  think  so, 
and  particularly  when  we  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  conference  on 
it,  to  discuss  it,  to  perhaps  work  out 
any  agreements. 

So,  therefore,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, in  the  same  bipartisan  way 


that  we  did  last  week,  to  say  no  to  the 
motion  to  concur. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman,  in  gen- 
eral, is  accurate,  but  he  is  slightly  in 
error.  This  is  a  reconciliation  bill,  and 
it  is  about  deficit  reduction. 

Before  we  get  to  that  deficit  reduc- 
tion, perchance  we  could  talk  about 
the  two  other  issues  that  seem  to  be 
the  only  ones  dominating  the  debate. 
One  is  the  fact  that  one  State  gets 
treated  differently  than  another,  and 
the  problem  there  Is  that  we  are  all 
green  with  envy  that  we  did  not  get  in 
for  our  States. 

Anybody  here  who  has  never  gone 
home  and  chortled  in  a  press  release 
about  how  they  put  something  over 
and  how  they  got  something  for  their 
district  or  their  State  that  nobody  else 
got.  then  you  are  the  one  person  who 
can  be  offended  because  somebody 
else  in  the  other  body  did  something.  I 
suggest  that  any  time  anyone  has  said 
that  they  got  a  housing  project  or 
some  roaid  money  or  that  they  have 
had  a  change,  yes,  in  hospital  reim- 
bursements, or  in  a  farm  bill  or  in  a 
defense  contract,  can  hardly  now 
claim  to  be  virginal.  They  have  al- 
ready, too  often,  been  back  and  forth 
to  Reno,  for  heaven's  sake. 

The  second  argument  involves  one  of 
Institutional  honesty.  Whenever  the 
majority  party  starts  talking  about  in- 
stitutions, I  start  getting  worried  but  a 
little  optimistic  that  the  minority  may 
be  close  to  winning  something.  That  is 
usually  the  last  argument,  that  we 
have  to  do  it  for  the  House. 

Let  us  take  apart  the  arguments. 
Some  people  have  complained  that 
they  have  not  been  consulted.  Good 
grief,  I  am  handling  the  bill  and  I  was 
not  consulted.  So  what?  An  agreement 
has  been  reached.  We  can  get  a  signa- 
ture. And  now  we  get  to  what  the  bill 
Is  really  about:  We  can  save  some 
money.  It  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  It  is  not 
a  bill  any  of  us  would  put  on  our  cam- 
paign documents  and  say.  "Here  it  is, 
the  most  wonderful  thing  ever 
passed,"  but  It  is  $26  bUlion  that  we 
will  not  get. 

We  have  been  throwing  this  basket- 
ball back  and  forth,  back  and  forth. 
Double  overtime  is  over.  Here  it  is. 
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For  those  of  you  who  are  concerned 
about  the  tobacco  function,  it  is  al- 
ready here,  and  yes,  it  Is  retroactive, 
no  promise  later  on  we  will  take  care 
of  it.  It  is  already  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  problem  is  that  lots  of  people 
want  to  talk  about  deficit  reduction, 
but  I  think  there  are  some  people  here 
that  actually  do  not  want  to  do  it,  that 
anytime  you  get  near  to  really  starting 
to  squeeze,  they  immediately  say  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  bill. 


There  are  going  to  be  a  complicated 
series  of  votes.  Nothing  is  ever  simple. 
I  have  a  motion  to  concur;  the  gentle- 
man will  have  a  motion  to  table. 

If  you  believe  that  there  should  be 
no  deficit  reduction,  vote  with  the  gen- 
tleman. If  you  believe  that  you  are 
purer  than  driven  snow  and  that  every 
Member,  435,  must  be  consulted,  then 
you  should  vote  to  not  concur.  If  you 
do  not  believe  that  the  President  has 
to  sign  a  bill  and,  therefore,  has  to  be 
a  part  of  the  argument,  then  vote  with 
the  gentleman. 

Last  night  I  had  the  joy  of  watching 
two  Irishmen  work  together  a  crowd, 
one  from  my  party,  one  from  yours.  I 
would  suggest  we  try  what  they  talked 
about  last  night,  bipartisanship,  and 
indeed  work  across  the  Rotunda.  I 
would  ask  the  Members  regardless  of 
party,  regardless  of  region,  to  look  at 
what  really  exists  in  this  bill,  to  save 
$26  billion,  to  not  give  lie  to  the  idea 
that  we  do  want  to  save  some  money, 
and  to  vote  to  concur  with  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  rotun- 
da, to  vote  to  concur  across  party  lines 
and  to  get  on  with  this  year's  budget 
since  we  only  have  2  weeks  before  we 
are  supposed  to  be  finished  with  it. 

This  is  a  last-minute  thing.  It  should 
have  been  handled  long  ago.  Its  time  is 
over  and  our  time  is  now. 

Please  vote  to  concur  and  no  to 
table. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

HOTIOII  TO  TABLI  OFTIRXD  BT  MK.  ORAT  OF 
PEinfSTLVAinA 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania  moves  to  table 
the  motion  to  concur. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]  to  table  the  motion  to 
concur  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  217,  nays 
192,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  55] 

YEAS-217 

Ackerman 

Atklni 

Bennan 

Akaka 

AuColn 

BevUl 

Alexander 

Barnard 

Blacfl 

Anderaon 

Bamet 

Bom 

Andrew* 

Batet 

Boland 

Anthony 

BedeU 

Boner  (TN) 

Applegate 

BeUenion 

BonlorilCI) 

Aiptn 

Bennett 

Bonker 

UMI 
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Bonkl 

Bmoo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Bre«uz 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryuit 

Burton  (CA) 

Buitamante 

Byron 

Cuper 

Cut 

Clupman 

Chkppell 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conjren 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

DMChle 

delaOmna 

Dettum* 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DIngeU 

DIzon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durtrin 

Dwyer 

DynutUy 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Evans  (Oi) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

FUppo 

norlo 

FocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frort 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

GUcknuui 

Oomales 

Gordon 

Grmy(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarlni 

HaU(OH) 

Hamlltoa 


Areiwr 
Armey 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BUlrakls 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton  (Of) 

Callahan 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CUnter 

CoaU 

Cotey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 


HawklM 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hushes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Klecska 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

lAFalce 

I^ntos 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

liong 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MazEoU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

MlUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Penny 

NAYS- 192 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Oalg 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DtoOuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

FaweU 

Fiedler 

Fieltto 

Fish 

Franklin 

ftvoatX 


Pepper 

Pickle 

Price 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solars 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Tauzin 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Ddall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

WaUlns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Williams 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 


GaUo 
Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ooodllng 

Gradlaon 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hendon 

Henry 

HUer 

HUlis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 


Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Lagomarslno 

Leach  (IA> 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Monson 

Montgomery 


Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Natcher 

NIelson 

O'Brien 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  ((TT' 

Rowland  (GA) 

Rudd 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 


Slaughter 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swlndall 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Traxler 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wyden 
WyJIe 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


NOT  VOTING-25 


Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Campbell 

Clay 

Collins 

Edgar 

Fowler 

Gephardt 

Grotberg 


Hayes 

Holt 

Kindness 

latu 

Lehman  (CA) 

Uplnskl 

Madlgan 

Oxley 

Porter 
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Rostenkowskl 
Savage 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Synar 
Tallon 
Wilson 
Zschau 


Mrs.  BENTLEY  and  Messrs. 
ARMEY.  GREEN.  HORTON. 

CONTE,  OILMAN.  and  PETRI 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  HEFNER  and  Mr.  VALENTINE 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

M OnOIf  OmRED  BY  MR.  GRAY  OF 
PENIISYLVAinA 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

PARLIAMEirTARY  INQIHRY 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia has  offered  a  motion  to  disagree. 
My  parliamentary  inquiry  is,  would  a 
motion  to  disagree  to  the  last  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  and  request  a  con- 
ference thereon  be  a  preferential 
motion  to  the  motion  to  disagree,  that 
is,  more  preferential? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman  in 
the  affirmative,  that  is  correct. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Then  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  privileged  resolution  which  I 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
gentleman  will  hold,  the  Clerk  will 
first  report  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia: Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania  moves  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R. 
3128  with  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  thereto  and  to  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Members  that 
this  is  a  very  important  matter.  It  is  a 
very  detailed  parliamentary  situation, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Members  would  like 
to  know  what  they  are  going  to  be 
voting  on. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQDIRT 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  motion  was  read,  was 
it  my  motion  or  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  has  just  read  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Clerk  will  now  report  the  pref- 
erential motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

PRETERENTIAL  MOTION  OPTERED  BY  MR.  LOTT 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Preferential  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Lott: 
Mr.  LoTT  moves  to  disagree  to  the  last 
amendment  of  the  Senate  and  request  a 
conference  thereon. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  table  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  ask  which  motion,  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Lott]? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  table  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  LoTT]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]  to  table  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  LoTT]. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  As  the  Chair  has  stated, 
this  is  a  complicated  parliamentary 
process  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make 
sure  that  Members  understand  what 


they  are  about  to  vote  on  and  that  I 
understand  what  we  are  about  to  vote 


on. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray]  made  a  motion  to  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment.  The  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  made 
a  motion  to  instruct— excuse  the 
Chair— to  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  to  go  to  conference. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
now  has  moved  to  lay  that  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  motion  we  offered  was  not  to  in- 
struct conferees.  The  motion  that  was 
offered  was  to  request  a  further  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  bill, 
H.R. 3128. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  that  we  do  not  send 
this  off  into  some  dark  hole,  but  so 
that  we  could  have  a  conference  to  try 
to  further  work  out  the  difficulties. 

So  my  parliamentary  inquiry  is  this: 
Is  the  vote  at  this  time  then  on  the 
motion  to  table  the  motion  for  a  con- 
ference on  this  most  important  recon- 
ciliation bill? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  if  you  vote  for  the 
motion  to  table  you  are  saying  you  do 
not  even  want  to  go  to  conference,  is 
that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
regular  order  is  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  made  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  and  the 
question  occurs  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  sure  it  was  the  noise  of  the 
body,  but  I  did  not  hear  the  answer  to 
the  question  that  was  posed  by  the  Re- 
publican whip. 

The  question  I  believe  was:  When  we 
vote  on  the  motion  to  table  going  to 
conference  a  "yes"  vote  to  table  would 
mean  you  did  not  wish  to  go  to  confer- 
ence on  this  important  item,  is  that 
correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  At  this 
stage  that  would  be  an  accurate  state- 
ment. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Gray]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RK(X>ROED  VOTE 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  223,  noes 
186,  not  voting  25.  as  follows: 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuColn 
Barnes 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Berman 
BevlU 
Btaggi 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonior  (MI) 
Bonker 
Borskl 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Daschle 
de  la  Oaiza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan(ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbln 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 

Eckart  (OH) 
Edwards  (CA) 
Erdreich 
Evans (IL) 
PaaceU 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Flippo 
Plorlo 
FoglietU 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TN) 
Frank 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Barnard 

BartleU 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BUlrakls 


[Roll  No.  561 

AYES-223 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarlni 

HaU  (OH) 

HaU,  Ralph 

HamUton 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

HefUl 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

UUIer  (CA) 

MlneU 

MItcheU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 
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BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton  (IN) 

CaUahan 

Carney 

Chandler 


Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

PanetU 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Price 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

StaUlngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Tauzin 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

VoUuner 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

WiUiams 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 


Chappie 

Cheney 

Cllnger 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

ConU 

Coughlln 


Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

DavU 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

DloOuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Dtmcan 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Evans (lA) 

FaweU 

Pie<Uer 

Fields 

Pish 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

GaUo 

Gekas 

GUman 

Gingrich 

(3oodling 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hendon 

Henry 

HUer 

HUUs 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kaslch 


Kemp 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

lagomarslno 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCan(Uess 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMUlan 

Meyers 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Natcher 

NIelson 

O'Brien 

Packard 

ParrU 

Pashayan 

Perkins 

Petri 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 


Ritter 

RoberU 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Rudd 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Skeen 

SlaughUr 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Stangeland  ' 

Strang 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

SwlndaU 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovlch 

WaUter 

Weber 

WhIUhurst 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

WorOey 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 
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Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

CampbeU 

Clay 

ColUns 

Edgar 

Fowler 

Gephardt 

Grotberg 


Hayes 

Holt 

Kindness 

LatU 

Lehman  (CA) 

Uplnskl 

Madlgan 

Oxley 

Porter 
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Rostenkowskl 
Savage 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Synar 
TaUon 
WU«>n 
Zicbau 


Mr.  English  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]  to  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Il- 
linois [Mrs.  Martin]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Gray], 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
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the  minority  side  wishes  to  yield  back 

MarKay 

Penny 

Snyder 

its  time;  and  if  that  is  the  case,  the 
majority  side  will  yield  back  its  time 

Man  ton 
Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 

Soiaiz 
Spence 
Spratt 

and,  thus,  move  the  previous  question. 

Martinez 

Price 

St  Germain 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  minority  side  yields  back  its 

Matsul 

Mavrouies 

Maooll 

PurseU 
QuiUen 
Rahall 

Staggers 
StaUings 
Stark 

time. 

McCain 

Rangel 

Stenholm 

The  SPEAKJiIK  pro  tempore.  With- 

Mcaoskey 

Ray 

Stokes 

out  objection,  the  previous  question  is 

McCurdy 
McDade 

Regiila 
Reid 

Stratton 
Studds 

ordered  on 

the  motion. 

McOrath 

Richardson 

Sweeney 

There  was  no  objection. 

McHugh 

Ridge 

Swift 

The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 

McKeman 
McKinney 
McMillan 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 

the    gentleman    from 

Pennsylvania 

Mica 

Robinson 

Thomas  (GA) 

[Mr.  Gray] 

Mlknlski 

Rodino 

Torres 

The   question   was   taken;   and   the 

MUler  (CA) 
Miller  (WA) 

Roe 
Roemer 

TorricelU 
Towns 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 

MineU 

Rogers 

Traflcant 

the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mitchell 

Rose 

Traxler 

Mr.    GRAY    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 

Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 

Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 

Ddall 

Valentine 

Vento 

and  nays. 

Montgomery 

Rowland  (GA) 

Vlacloeky 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 

Moody 
Moore 
Morrison  (CT) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Volkmer 
Watkins 
Waxman 

device,  and  there  were— 

yeas  331,  nays 

Morrison  (WA) 

Saxton 

Weaver 

76,  not  voting  27,  as  follows: 

Mrazek 

Scheuer 

Weber 

Murphy 

Schneider 

Weiss 

[RoU  No.  57; 

1 

Murtha 

Schroeder 

Wheat 

YEAS-331 

Myers 

Schuette 

Whitehurst 

Natcher 

Schumer 

WhiUey 

Aekennan 

Conte 

Gray  (IL) 

Neal 

Selberling 

Whittaker 

Akaka 

Conyers 

Gray  (PA) 

Nelson 

Sharp 

Whitten 

Alexander 

Cooper 

Green 

Nichols 

Shelby 

WiUiams 

Anderson 

Courier 

Guarinl 

Nowak 

Sikorski 

Wirth 

Andrews 

Coyne 

Hall  (OH) 

O'Brien 

SIslsky 

Wise 

Anthony 

Crane 

Hall.  Ralph 

Oakar 

Skeen 

Wolf 

Applegate 

Crockett 

Hamilton 

Oberstar 

Skelton 

Wolpe 

Archer 

Daniel 

Hammerschmidt 

Obey 

Slattery 

Wright 

Armey 

Darden 

Hartnett 

Olin 

Slaughter 

Wyden 

Aspin 

Daschle 

Hatcher 

Ortiz 

Smith  (FL) 

Wylle 

Atkins 

Daub 

Hawkins 

Owens 

Smith  (NE) 

Yatron 

AuCoin 

Davis 

Hefner 

Parkard 

Smith  (NJ) 

Young  (AK) 

Barnard 

de  laOana 

Heftel 

Panetu 

Smith.  Robert 

Young (FL) 

Barnes 

Dellumx 

Hendon 

Parris 

(OR) 

Young  (MO) 

Bartlett 

Dicks 

Henry 

Pease 

Snowe 

Barton 

DlngeU 

Hertel 

Bates 

DioOuardl 

Hillis 
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Bedell 

Bellenaon 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Blaggi 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dxirbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

F,rkart  (OH) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Badham 

Bateman 

Billrakls 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Dannemeyer 

DeL*y 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Pawell 

Fiedler 

Gregg 

Gunderaon 

Hansen 

HUer 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Kemp 

Lagomarsino 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mark 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

Meyers 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Rudd 

Cchaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

saiander 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundquist 
SwlndaU 
Thomas  (CA) 
Vander  Jagt 

Bonior(lII) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boncn 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Eteerson 

English 

Eruieich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

PaaceU 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

Fields 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjoreki 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Brown  (CA) 
BroyhUl 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 

Fish 

FUppo 

Florio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Franklin 
Prenzel 
Oekas 
Gingrich 

Michel 
MiUer  (OH) 
Monson 
Moorhead 
NIelson 

Vucanovich 
Walker 
Wortley 
Yates 

Buatamante 
Byron 

Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TN) 

Leach  (LA) 
Leath  (TX) 
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CaUataan 

Fowler 

Lehman  (FL) 

Addabbo 

Holt 

Savage 

Carper 

Frank 

Leland 

Annunzio 

Kindness 

Smith,  Denny 

Carr 

Frost 

Lent 

Campbell 

LatU 

(OR) 

Chandler 

Puqua 

Levin  (MI) 

Clay 

Lehman  (CA) 

Synar 

Chapman 

Oallo 

Levine  (CA) 

Collins 

Uplnskl 

Tallon 

Chappell 

Garcia 

Llghtfoot 

Derrick 

Madlgan 

Walgren 

CUnger 

Oaydos 

Livingston 

Edgar 

McEwen 

Wilson 

CosU 

Geldenson 

Uoyd 

Gephardt 

Oxiey 

Zschau 

Cobey 

Olbbons 

Loefner 

Grotberg 

Porter 

Coble 

Long 

Hayes 

Rostenkowski 

Coelho 

OUckman 

Lowry  (WA) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Ooraala 

Lujan 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Ooodling 

Luken 

Combert 

Oordon 

Lundine 
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Mr.  WORTLEY  and  Mr.  DeLAY 
changed  theL-  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Messrs.  TORRES.  BARTON  of 
Texas,  SWEENEY,  ARMEY,  and  Mrs. 
JOHNSON  and  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1545 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill,  H.R.  3128. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  H.R.  4151,  OMNIBUS 
DIPLOMATIC  SECURITY  AND 
ANTI-TERRORISM  ACT 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 402  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  402 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4151)  to  provide  for  the  security  of  United 
States  diplomatic  personnel,  facilities,  and 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  All  points  of  order  against  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  311(a)  and 
401(b)(l>  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended  (Public  Law  93-344.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-177),  and  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  2(1)(6)  of  rule  XI, 
are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  to 
the  amendment  made  in  order  by  this  reso- 
lution and  which  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  In 
lieu  of  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  now  printed  in  the  bill,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  consisting  of 
the  text  of  the  bUl  H.R.  4418  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule,  said  substitute  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  substitute  for 


failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 303(a)4)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  clause  7  of  rule 
XVI,  and  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI,  are 
hereby  waived.  No  amendment  to  the  bill  or 
to  said  substitute  shall  be  in  order  except 
the  following  amendments  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  17  by,  and  If 
offered  by.  the  Member  designated,  and  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment except  pro  forma  amendments  for  the 
purpose  of  debate:  (1)  the  amendmente  by 
RepresenUtlve  McCain  of  Arizona  and  all 
points  of  order  against  the  amendment 
striking  out  and  reinserting  paragraph 
5569(d)(2)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  as  proposed  by  section  802(a)  of  the 
substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  section  303(a)(4)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  as  amended 
are  hereby  waived;  and  (2)  the  amendment 
by  Representative  Walker  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Conmiittee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  made  In  order  as 
original  text  by  this  resolution.  The  previ- 
ous question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Burton]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purposes  of  debate 
only,  I  yield  the  customary  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SpeaJter,  House  Resolution  402  is 
a  modified  closed  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4151.  the  Omni- 
bus Diplomatic  Security  and  Anti-Ter- 
rorism Act  of  1986.  This  rule  allows  2 
hours  of  general  debate,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  con- 
sisting of  the  text  of  H.R.  4418,  as  the 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule.  The 
only  amendments  which  may  be  of- 
fered to  the  substitute  are  two  by  Rep- 
resentative McCain  of  Arizona  and 
one  by  Representative  Walkir  of 
Pennsylvania  printed  in  the  Conores- 
siONAL  Record  of  March  17. 

Points  of  order  are  waived  against 
H.R.  4151  for  failure  to  comply  with 
sections  311(a)  and  401(b)(1)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  Section 
311(a)  provides  that  after  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget,  it  shall 
not  be  In  order  to  consider  legislation 
which  will  cause  the  spending  celling 
in  the  budget  resolution  to  be 
breached.  Since  the  spending  celling 
for  fiscal  year  1986  has  already  been 


breached  and  the  bill  as  introduced 
would  result  in  fiscal  year  1986  spend- 
ing, it  violates  section  311(a).  Consid- 
ering the  emergency  nature  of  H.R. 
4151.  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Rules 
Committee  that  this  budget  section 
could  be  waived.  Inasmuch  as  the  enor- 
mity of  the  terrorist  situation  abroad 
could  not  be  fully  calculated  prior  to 
adoption  of  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget. 

Section  401(b)(1)  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  prohibits  consideration 
of  new  entitlement  authority  effective 
prior  to  October  1  of  the  year  in  which 
it  is  reported.  The  Rules  Committee 
felt  that  the  import  objectives  of  H.R. 
4151  would  be  needlessly  postponed  by 
delaying  the  effective  date  of  this  leg- 
islation until  the  start  of  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Additionally,  points  of  order  against 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  clause  2(L)(6)  of  rule  XI 
are  waived.  The  3-day  layover  require- 
ment is  waived  to  allow  for  Immediate 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  rule  also  waives  section 
303(a)(4)  of  the  Budget  Act  against 
the  substitute.  This  provision  prohib- 
its the  consideration  of  legislation  pro- 
viding new  entitlement  authority  to 
take  effect  in  a  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
budget  resolution  has  not  yet  been 
adopted.  Title  8  of  the  substitute  cre- 
ates an  entitlement  to  benefit  victims 
of  terrorism  estimated  to  cost  $1.5  mil- 
Uon  in  fiscal  year  1987.  This  section  of 
the  Budget  Act  is  also  waived  against 
Representative  McCain's  amendment. 
The  Rules  Committee  has  been  ad- 
vised that  a  majority  of  the  members 
on  the  Budget  Committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  these  budget  waivers. 

Further,  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI, 
which  prohibits  appropriations  in  a 
legislative  measure,  is  waived  against 
the  substitute.  The  substitute  made  in 
order  by  the  rule  would  provide  bene- 
fits to  American  victims  of  terrorism 
and  would  provide  compensation  for 
members  of  the  Accountability  Review 
Board,  who  are  not  Federal  employees, 
for  the  time  they  serve  on  the  Board. 
The  Review  Board  would  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  examining 
cases  involving  terrorist  attacks  on 
U.S.  personnel  or  U.S.  facilities 
abroad. 

Finally,  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  is 
waived  relating  to  non-germane 
amendments.  This  waiver  is  necessary 
since  the  substitute  bill  was  much 
broader  in  scope  than  H.R.  4151  as  in- 
troduced. 

I  should  also  add  that  the  substitute 
cures  the  breach  of  budget  authority 
in  H.R.  4151  In  the  aforementioned 
waiver  of  section  311(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act.  Under  the  rule,  one  motion  to  re- 
commit, with  or  without  instructions 
Is  provided. 

H.R.  4418  addresses  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  inadequate  security  precautions 


at  U.8.  foreign  facilities  and  for  U.S. 
citizens  traveling  overseas.  The  escala- 
tion of  terrorist  activities  abroad  has 
created  an  overwhelming  need  for  this 
protective  measure.  Necessary  authori- 
zations for  this  purpose  are  included 
for  fiscal  years  1986-90,  based  on  a 
total  estimate  of  $4.4  billion. 

These  authorizations  would  fund 
various  activities  to  upgrade  existing 
U.S.  facilities,  to  expand  Coast  Guard 
duties  in  U.S.  waterways  and  to  create 
a  reward  and  Counter-Terrorism  Pro- 
tection Fund.  Further,  H.R.  4418 
speaks  to  the  agonizing  issue  of  the 
victims  of  terrorism,  including  hos- 
tages, so  that  certain  compensations 
are  authorized  for  U.S.  citizens  and 
their  families. 

H.R.  4418  also  creates  a  Bureau  of 
Diplomatic  Security  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  SUte  Department  with 
an  adjunct  Service  whose  Director  is 
to  be  chosen  from  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service.  The  State  Department  is  also 
directed  to  collect  and  maintain  infor- 
mation on  international  terrorists  and 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  with  those 
of  other  government  and  foreign  s«en- 
cies  as  part  of  a  terrorist  reward  fund. 
Added  precautions  are  also  taken  in 
this  legislation  to  minimize  the  threat 
of  nuclear  terrorism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  402 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4151,  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security 
and  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1986,  subject 
to  2-hour8  of  general  debate  auid  a  re- 
strictive amendment  process.  The  rule 
makes  in  order  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  which  shall  be 
the  text  of  H.R.  4418  as  Introduced 
yesterday.  That  substitute  shall  in  turn 
be  subject  to  only  three  amendments, 
two  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  and  one  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker], 
both  of  which  were  printed  in  yester- 
day's Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  contains  a 
number  of  waivers.  Sections  311(a) 
and  401(b)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act  are 
waived  against  the  introduced  bill. 
Both  of  those  were  necessary  because 
the  bill  authorizes  a  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  to  head  the  new 
Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security. 

Because  the  introduced  bill  would 
have  fixed  the  salary  of  the  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  at  level  IV  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  effective  in  this  fiscal 
year,  that  is  considered  an  entitlement 
prohibited  under  section  401(b)(1)  of 
the  Budget  Act.  and  would  also  breach 
the  section  311(a)  aggregate  spending 
celling  for  this  year's  budget.  However, 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute made  in  order  by  this  rule 
clears  up  these  two  problems  by 
making  the  entitlement  authority  ef- 
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fectlve  on  October  1— the  beginning  of 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  also  creates  a  new  entitle- 
ment for  victims  of  terrorism,  also  ef- 
fecUve  fiscal  1987.  Both  it  and  the 
salary  provision  require  a  section 
303(aK4)  Budget  Act  waiver  since  we 
have  not  yet  adopted  our  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Howev- 
er, the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  indicated  that  a  majority  of 
his  committee  supports  this  waiver 
given  the  "emergency  and  important 
nature  of  the  bill."  and  the  small 
amount  of  funding  involved— an  esti- 
mated $1.5  million. 

I  would  i)oint  out,  however,  that  this 
rule  does  make  in  order  an  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker]  that  would 
change  this  victims  of  terrorism  enti- 
tlement to  an  authorization  subject  to 
annual  appropriations.  Another 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  compensation  from  a 
worldwide  per  diem  to  $20  a  day.  That 
amendment  also  requires  a  section 
303(aM4)  Budget  Act  waiver  because  it 
provides  for  an  alternative  entitlement 
option. 

The  other  McCain  amendment  made 
in  order  by  this  rule  would  eliminate 
the  President's  discretion  to  award 
more  compensation  to  those  hostages 
receiving  harsher  treatment. 

Finally,  this  rule  waives  clause 
2(1X6)  of  House  Rule  XI.  the  3-day 
layover  requirement,  against  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  And  it  waives 
clause  7.  rule  XVI,  the  germaneness 
rule,  and  clause  5,  rule  XXI,  prohibit- 
ing appropriations  in  legislation, 
against  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliink  I  should  say  a 
few  words  about  this  expedited  and 
closed  process  since  it's  something  I 
usually  do  not  think  is  advisable,  and 
I'm  even  uncomfortable  with  it  now, 
though  I  have  signed  off  on  it  subject 
to  certain  conditions  and  understand- 
ings. As  I  mentioned,  the  majority 
leadership  has  put  this  antiterrorism 
legislation  on  a  fast  track  because  it  is 
an  important  and  urgent  concern.  This 
is  also  something  in  which  the  admin- 
istration has  considerable  interest. 
Most  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
administration's  advisory  panel  on 
overseas  security,  headed  by  Adm. 
Bobby  Inman,  are  Incorporated  in  this 
bill. 

In  addition,  the  bill  was  reported 
from  both  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee by  unanimous  voice  vote,  in  fine  bi- 
partisan fashion.  And  other  commit- 
tees have  cooperated  on  aspects  of  this 
Issue  which  are  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, while  waiving  their  jurisdictional 
claims  to  expedite  matters.  Several 
provisions  have  been  included  in  the 
substitute  too  at  the  request  of  these 
other  committees  of  jurisdiction. 


It  was  the  original  intention  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  committee  to  bring  up 
this  measure  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules.  I  raised  some  objection  at 
that  time  because  I  felt  anything  that 
might  cost  $4.4  billion  over  5  years  de- 
serves more  scrutiny  and  debate  than 
that  process  affords— that  is,  only  40 
minutes  of  debate  and  no  amendment. 

Chairman  Pascell  was  very  gracious 
in  attempting  to  work  out  an  alternate 
process  that  would  be  both  expedi- 
tious and  fair.  And  it  was  agreed 
among  the  bipartisan  leadership  that 
a  modified  closed  rule  would  be  re- 
quested after  all  Members  had  been 
put  on  notice  of  this  request.  The 
chairman  accordingly  made  this  an- 
nouncement on  the  floor  last  Thurs- 
day, during  the  consideration  of  other 
business.  It  was  understood  that  the 
Rules  Committee  would  then  decide 
which  amendments  to  make  in  order 
after  hearing  from  Members.  This  is 
essentially  what  we  did.  We  did  deny 
two  requests  to  make  in  order  nonger- 
mane  amendments,  and  one  to  strike  a 
section.  But  otherwise  we  made  in 
order  what  was  requested  of  us. 

So,  I  think  we  have  fashioned  a  fair 
rule  given  the  time  constraints  on  us 
for  considering  this  measure,  though  I 
certainly  don't  want  anyone  to  think 
this  is  a  precedent  we  will  be  following 
frequently.  I.  for  one.  do  not  like  to 
shut  Members  off  at  this  vital  stage  of 
the  legislative  process.  Even  when 
there  is  advance  notice  of  a  restrictive 
rule  request,  many  Members  are  not 
able  to  focus  on  a  bill's  provisions  until 
the  day  before  or  the  day  of  debate. 
So  let's  consider  this  a  unique  situa- 
tion given  the  importance  and  urgency 
of  the  issue  involved  and  the  priority 
given  to  this  by  both  the  majority 
leadership  and  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  bill  does  not 
directly  specify  the  amount  being  au- 
thorized, it's  understood  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  $4.4  billion,  5-year  pro- 
gram, most  of  which  will  go  toward  re- 
building or  remodeling  our  missions 
abroad  for  security  purposes,  and  im- 
proving our  security  services  in  those 
missions.  This  is  not  a  small  amount, 
given  our  new  Gramm-Rudman  re- 
quirements, and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pay  close  attention  to  the 
debate  that  will  ensue  to  judge  for 
yourselves  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

a  1600 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
antiterrorism  bill.  I  compliment  Chair- 
man Fascell,  Chairman  Mica.  Con- 
gressman BROoicnELD,  and  Congress- 


woman  SifowK  for  working  with  all 
the  relevant  committees  to  produce  a 
bill  which  is  a  strong  weapon  in  fight- 
ing terrorism,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  re- 
linquishing important  rights. 

I  want  to  also  thank  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  permitting  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  add  a  new  title  XI. 
Title  XI  is  the  text  of  H.R.  4371. 
which  I  introduced  last  week.  The  bill 
deals  with  security  at  military  bases 
abroad.  It  tells  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  review  the  security  arrange- 
ments at  all  bases  and,  in  particular,  at 
the  family  housing  areas,  to  determine 
whether  stronger  measures  are 
needed.  The  bill  also  encourages  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  step  up  securi- 
ty and  antiterrorism  training  for  mem- 
bers of  the  military  and  members  of 
their  families. 

We  have  been  fortunate  that  terror- 
ists have  not  targeted  the  families  of 
our  service  members.  I'm  afraid  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time.  I  do  not  want  to 
scare  military  family  members  unnec- 
essarily, but  I  want  them  prepared. 
Title  XI  charges  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  the  responsibility  for  pre- 
paring military  families  to  combat  ter- 
rorism. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment were  cooperative  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  proposal. 

Title  VIII  of  this  bill,  which  is  the 
only  title  subject  to  amendment,  is  the 
hostage  compensation  package  which 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  favorably  reported  last 
simuner.  In  fact,  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  legislation  since  before  the 
Iranian  hostages  were  freed.  It  has 
been  6  years  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  resolve  this  issue.  During  this  time, 
one  of  the  Iranian  hostages  has  died, 
probably  from  captivity  related  illness. 
I  think  it  is  a  scandal  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  pass  this  legislation  until 
now. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  vic- 
tims of  terrorism  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide Federal  workers,  members  of  the 
military,  and  their  families  with  a 
stable,  permanent  set  of  benefits 
which  will  apply  in  all  future  cases. 
Former  hostages  testified  that  they 
thought  about  their  families  a  great 
deal  while  they  were  in  captivity. 
They  hoped  that  their  families  were 
being  cared  for  in  their  absence.  This 
legislation  provides  that  assurance. 

For  this  legislation  to  achieve  its 
goal,  we  must  reject  the  McCain  and 
Walker  amendments.  To  eliminate  the 
entitlement  nature  of  these  benefits, 
as  the  Walker  amendment  would  do, 
would  undermine  the  peace  of  mind 
which  this  legislation  is  intended  to 
provide.  To  reduce  the  payment  from 
$66  per  day  to  $20  per  day.  as  the 
McCain  amendment  would  do,  would 
violate  the  consensus  to  reimburse 
hostages  who  are  not  free  at  least 


equally  with  those  who  are  free  and 
asked  to  travel  for  the  Oovemment. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  contains  a  new 
accountability  board  to  Investigate  ter- 
rorist attacks  on  American  missions 
abroad  and  to  find  out  whether  any 
Oovemment  employee  was  responsible 
for  inadequate  seciuity.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  Service,  which  I  chair, 
worked  with  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  ensure  that  existing  due 
process  rights  would  apply.  I  think  the 
language  in  the  bill  before  us  meets 
the  goal  of  heightening  concern  about 
security  without  reducing  anyone's 
rights. 

H.R.  4151  Is  a  good  bill  which  should 
be  adopted. 

a  1610 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes    to    the    gentlewoman    from 
Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
and  the  entire  Rules  Committee  for 
lending  their  assistance  and  accommo- 
dating our  position  and  our  interests 
In  moving  this  legislation  along. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations,  I  join  the  ranking  member 
on  the  full  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  in  support  of  the 
rule.  In  preparing  this  legislation,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  worked 
with  the  majority  and  minority  on  all 
of  the  other  committees  that  share  ju- 
risdiction over  terrorist  Issues.  And  in 
seeking  the  rule,  we  consulted  with 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
leadership  of  the  House. 

As  Members  of  this  body  are  certain- 
ly aware,  international  terrorism  pre- 
sents a  serious  challenge  to  the  con- 
duct of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  This  legis- 
lation Is  vital  to  approaching  the  prob- 
lem of  terrorism  In  a  comprehensive 
manner,  and  will  provide  greater  secu- 
rity to  those  who  serve  the  United 
States  abroad.  The  administration 
strongly  supports  this  legislation.  Just 
yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
President  urging  swift  and  positive 
action  on  this  bill.  The  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee gave  Its  unanimous  approval  of  the 
legislation  as  well. 

The  rule  we  are  considering  is  not  In- 
tended to  exclude  any  views  or  ap- 
proaches, and  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  rule  specifically  makes  in 
order  amendments  relating  to  terror- 
ism proposed  by  Members.  This  rule  Is 
necessary  so  that  the  House  may  ap- 
prove this  Important  legislation  In  an 
expeditious  fashion.  With  aU  of  the 
other  Important  measures  the  House 
must  consider  this  week,  we  must 
move  swiftly  to  prevent  serious  delay 
of  final  passage  of  this  bill. 


During  general  debate,  I  will  go  Into 
more  detail  about  the  pressing  need 
for  this  legislation,  and  the  Impor- 
tance that  we  move  quickly.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  the  rule  so  that 
we  may  consider  this  legislation  fur- 
ther. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California 
[Mrs.  Burton]  for  yielding  this  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
H.R.  4151  and  the  rule  making  its  con- 
sideration in  order. 

The  right  moment  to  take  decisive 
action  on  terrorism  is  now.  This  bill  Is 
an  appropriate  and  a  vital  first  step.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  es- 
sential legislation.  The  distinguished 
chairmen  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  its  International  Oper- 
ations Subconunlttee  and  their  respec- 
tive ranking  members  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  tireless  efforts  on 
this  Issue  and  on  this  legislation. 

The  bin  properly  emphasizes  multi- 
lateral approaches  to  this  difficult 
problem.  Terrorism,  by  Its  very  nature. 
Is  an  essentially  International  prob- 
lem. We  are  not  going  to  solve  it  with- 
out the  concerted  efforts  of  many  na- 
tions. East  and  West.  We  must  build 
now  on  the  new-found  readiness  of 
other  nations  to  address  this  Issue. 
The  bill  directs  the  President  to  seek 
the  establishment  of  an  International 
Anti-Terrorism  Committee,  to  work 
toward  better  sharing  of  Information 
with  other  governments,  and  to  exert 
efforts  to  curb  the  abuse  of  diplomatic 
status.  These  steps  mark  an  indispen- 
sable begliuilng. 

International  nuclear  terrorism  Is  a 
potential  problem  that  we  must  ad- 
dress before  it  leads  to  a  catastrophe 
of  unimaginable  proportions.  Title  VI 
of  the  bill  Is  devoted  entirely  to  this 
Issue.  It  focuses  on  the  security  of  nu- 
clear materials  and  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  effective  standards  In  this 
area. 

The  security  of  our  diplomats  and 
diplomatic  faculties  must  be  adequate- 
ly protected.  This  bill  sets  forth  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  ensure  that  our 
foreign  policy  will  not  be  held  hostage 
to  International  terrorism. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  thorny 
issue  of  exports  to  states  which  are  In- 
volved In  International  terrorism. 
Export  controls  can  be  an  unwieldy 
tool  of  foreign  policy,  but  their  use  Is 
sometimes  called  for.  The  bill  Imple- 
ments the  judgment  that,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  we  should  not  permit  our  ex- 
ports to  be  used  to  enhance  Interna- 
tional terrorism.  At  the  same  time,  It 
gives  the  executive  branch  sufficient 
flexibility  to  carry  out  the  policy  Intel- 
ligently in  the  context  of  our  overall 
foreign  policy. 


A  companion  provision  covers  those 
who  knowingly  and  Intentionally  lend 
aid  and  comfort  to  international  ter- 
rorism through  the  provision  of  train- 
ing or  technical  services. 

Before  I  close.  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  one  provision  which  lAx.  Mrazsk. 
Mr.  ScHUMXR.  and  I  had  hoped  to  offer 
as  an  amendment  to  this  legislation:  A 
section  banning  the  importation  and 
manufacture  of  an  emerging  genera- 
tion of  plastic  polymer  firearms  that 
can  Invisibly  slip  through  x-ray  ma- 
chines and  metal  detectors.  Plastic 
guns  have  no  advantage  as  sporting 
equipment  or  for  self-defense:  The 
only  value  they  have  over  metal  gxms 
is  that  they  can  be  hidden  from  securi- 
ty equipment.  Unless  Congress  takes 
action,  this  emerging  generation  of 
nonmetal  weapons  may  render  the  se- 
curity measures  of  every  airport  In  the 
country  obsolete. 

Because  the  proposed  amendment  is 
an  antiterrorism  measure,  we  felt  this 
bill  would  be  the  proper  vehicle  for  It. 
Since  we  were  unable  to  offer  it  today, 
however,  we  intend  to  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  4332,  the  Federal 
Firearms  Law  Reform  Act.  when  It 
comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker], 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  rule.  The  rule  Is 
flawed  largely  because  what  it  does  is 
put  in  the  House  procedure  here  more 
budget  waivers,  and  that  disturbs  me. 

I  will  say  that  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  work  that  has  gone  into  trying  to 
correct  this  problem.  If  this  rule 
passes,  I  will  have  an  amendment  In 
order  that  will  take  care  of  the  budget 
waiver  problem  by  striking  out  the  en- 
titlement program.  My  problem  with 
the  rule  is  that  I  should  not  have  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  a  bill  to  put  it 
Into  compliance  with  what  Is  already 
the  law.  The  law  sUtes  that  we  ought 
not  be  passing  new  entitlement  pro- 
grams. Here  we  have  a  brand  new  enti- 
tlement program  that  we  are  bringing 
out  here  in  violation  of  the  budget  law 
and  in  violation  of  Gramm-Rudman.  I 
have  a  problem  with  that. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  his 
staff  worked  with  me  in  order  to  draft 
an  amendment  that  will,  in  fact,  help 
correct  the  bill  if.  In  fact,  we  get  past 
the  rule,  and  I  will  offer  that  amend- 
ment. I  think  It  would  clear  up  the 
procedure  enormously. 

But  the  fact  is  we  have  got  a  rule 
before  us  right  now  which  waives  the 
Budget  Act,  which  is  a  violation  of 
Gramm-Rudman,  and  which  does  spe- 
cifically what  this  House  has  said  In 
the  past  we  were  not  going  to  do,  and 
that  Is  create  new  entitlements  before 
we  have  passed  a  budget. 

This  rule  would  permit  that,  and  I 
think  that  It  is  another  example  of 
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why  we  end  up  with  huge  budget  defi- 
cits around  here,  because  we  simply  do 
not  live  within  our  own  procedures. 
We  do  not  do  what  Is  required  of  us. 

Budget  deficits  do  not  Just  happen; 
they  are  made  and  they  are  made 
right  here  in  this  Chamber.  This  rule 
is  another  example  of  making  budget 
deficits. 

So  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  Members  vote  against  the  rule.  If 
the  rule  passes,  however,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Members  would  at  least  vote 
to  correct  the  problem  that  we  have 
created  in  this  bill  by  creating  a  new 
entitlement  program  by  voting  for  the 
amendment  that  I  will  offer  that  will 
change  the  entitlement  program  to  an 
annual  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion situation.  That  way,  we  would 
assure  that  we  do  not  create  a  new  en- 
titlement program.  It  would  not  hurt 
the  effort  in  any  way  to  compensate 
the  hostages  and  the  families  of  the 
hostages.  It  would  ensure  that  there  is 
no  entitlement  money  available,  but 
rather  it  falls  under  the  regular  appro- 
priations process. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill 
before  us,  H.R.  4151,  the  Omnibus 
Diplomatic  Security  and  Anti-Terror- 
ism Act  of  1986.  This  legislation  is  the 
result  of  the  dedicated  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  on 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  serve.  I 
want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  my  col- 
leagues from  Florida.  Mr.  Fascell, 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  its  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control,  International  Securi- 
ty and  Science,  and  Mr.  Mica,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Operations,  without  whose  per- 
severance this  bill  would  not  be  before 
us  today. 

The  increase  of  international  terror- 
ism is  something  which  deeply  con- 
cerns aU  of  us.  The  memory  of  the 
bombing  of  the  Marine  barracks  in 
Lebanon,  the  hijacking  of  TWA  flight 
No.  847,  the  hijacking  of  the  AchiUe 
Lauro  in  which  a  disabled  United 
States  citizen  was  murdered,  and  most 
recently,  the  assassination  of  Prime 
Minister  Olaf  Palme,  in  Sweden,  one 
of  the  most  peaceful,  peace-loving 
countries  in  the  world— all  are  vivid  re- 
minders of  the  spread  of  the  scourge 
of  international  terrorism.  Responsi- 
ble nations  must  work  together  to  do 
everjrthing  possible  to  inhibit  its 
spread,  and  the  United  States  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  lead  in  those  efforts. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  do  that. 

This  bill  contains  many  important 
provisions  designed  to  provide  en- 
hanced diplomatic  secxirity  and  to 
combat  international  terrorism.  Titles 
I  through  IV  contain  provisions  which 


specifically  address  diplomatic  securi- 
ty, and  include  the  Inman  Commission 
recommendations  as  amended  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations. Implementation  of  these  rec- 
ommendations will  increase  the  securi- 
ty of  our  own  citizens  who  serve  our 
country  abroad. 

Title  V.  State  Department  Authori- 
ties to  Combat  International  Terror- 
ism, is  intended  to  enhance  the 
Department  of  State's  ability  to  deal 
with  the  growing  threat  of  interna- 
tional terrorism.  It  contains  provisions 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
maintain  and  publish  a  list  of  the  most 
wanted  international  terrorists  and 
provides  for  rewards  to  be  offered  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals on  that  list,  and  individuals 
sought  for  an  act  of  international  ter- 
rorism resulting  in  the  death  of  a 
United  States  citizen  or  national  or  in- 
volving detention  of  such  person  for 
more  than  60  days.  There  is  also  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  offer  rewau-ds  for  information 
relating  to  international  narcoterror- 
ism  and  drug  trafficking. 

There  is  a  provision  to  prevent  the 
export  of  items  on  the  United  States 
mimitions  list  to  countries  which  pro- 
vide support  or  sanctuary  for  interna- 
tional terrorism,  including  support  or 
sanctuary  for  any  individual  terrorist 
or  any  terrorist  group. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  in 
detail  about  section  507  of  title  V,  issu- 
ance of  travel  advisories  on  account  of 
terrorism  supported  by  Libya,  Iran,  or 
other  foreign  governments.  This  provi- 
sion is  similar  to  a  resolution  I  intro- 
duced on  February  19,  1986. 

Section  507  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  consider  the  issuance  of  a 
travel  advisory  or  other  appropriate 
notice  warning  United  States  citizens 
of  the  dangers  of  traveling  in  any  for- 
eign country  in  which  United  States 
citizens:  first,  are  attacked  by  terror- 
ists supported  by  Libya  or  Iran  if  the 
government  of  that  country  fails  to 
act  immediately  to  require  the  closing 
of  any  Libyan  official  missions  in  that 
country  or  any  Iranian  official  mis- 
sions in  that  country,  as  the  case  may 
be;  or  second,  are  attacked  by  terror- 
ists supported  by  any  other  foreign 
government  which  used  its  official 
missions  to  support  that  attack,  if  that 
foreign  government  is  not  immediately 
required  to  close  all  of  its  official  mis- 
sions in  the  country  in  which  the 
attack  occurred. 

I  want  to  state  for  the  record  why  I 
am  so  concerned  alsout  Libya,  the 
focus  of  my  original  resolution. 

As  we  all  know,  on  December  27, 
1985,  12  United  SUtes  citizens  were 
wounded  and  5  murdered  in  cold- 
blooded attacks  at  the  Rome  and 
Vienna  airports.  The  individuals  who 
carried  out  these  attacks  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Libyan-backed  Palestinian 


terrorist  group,  headed  by  Abu  Nidal. 
Libyan  leader  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi  ap- 
plauded and  praised  these  attacks. 

In  response  to  these  heinous  attacks, 
President  Reagan  severed  virtually  all 
trade  links  with  Libya,  froze  its  assets 
in  the  United  States  and  ordered  the 
more  than  1,000  Americans  working 
there  to  leave  immediately.  He  also 
said  that  the  United  States  would  "not 
understand"  if  other  countries  moved 
into  Libya  "to  take  commercial  advan- 
tage of  our  departure."  In  addition,  he 
called  on  our  NATO  allies  to  join  us  in 
isolating  Libya  and  its  outlaw  leader. 
Colonel  Qadhafi. 

However,  no  European  country  has 
fully  endorsed  President  Reagan's  call 
for  total  economic  sanctions  against 
Libya.  In  fact,  our  allies  have  been 
cool  to  leveling  sanctions  against  Colo- 
nel Qadhafi  and  his  country.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  John  Whitehead 
was  dispatched  to  visit  nine  of  our 
NATO  allies  in  the  hope  of  persuading 
them  to  reduce  their  ties  with  Libya. 
Unfortunately,  the  results  of  his  ef- 
forts were  less  than  gratifying. 

In  January  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  issued  a  report  called  "Libya 
Under  Qadhafi:  A  Pattern  of  Aggres- 
sion." This  report  makes  clear  that 
Libyan  leader  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi  has 
used  terrorism  as  one  of  the  primary 
instruments  of  his  foreign  policy  and 
that  he  supports  radical  groups  which 
use  terrorist  tactics.  Qadhafi's  activi- 
ties include  threats,  material  support 
for  terrorism,  cooperation,  economic 
incentives  and  intimidation,  and  mili- 
tary aggression.  He  provides  logistical 
support  for  terrorist  operations,  such 
as  supplying  passports  to  the  Abu 
Nidal  members  responsible  for  the  De- 
cember attack  on  the  El  Al  ticket 
counter  in  Vienna. 

Training  for  radical  Palestinians  and 
other  radical  elements  frequently 
takes  place  in  Libya.  During  Qadhafi's 
reign  there  have  been  nimierous  in- 
stances of  Libyan-sponsored  attacks 
against  United  States  interests,  and 
during  the  past  18  months  Qadhafi 
has  made  public  references  to  expand- 
ing his  terrorism  campaign  to  include 
United  States  targets. 

The  responsible  international  com- 
munity suffers  from  Qadhafi's  disre- 
spect for  international  norms  of  be- 
havior and  accepted  diplomatic  prac- 
tices. Qadhafi  blantantly  uses  terrorist 
violence  against  political  opponents 
and  has  abused  diplomatic  privilege 
for  terrorist  purposes,  such  as  using 
Libyan  embassies  and  diplomatic 
pouches  for  transferring  and  storing 
weapons  and  explosives. 

Colonel  Qadhafi's  support  for  terror- 
ist acts  has  clearly  jeopardized  the 
safety  of  United  States  citizens.  It  is 
clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  protect  the 
safety  of  all  our  citizens,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  In  addition,  it  is  in 


the  Interest  of  the  responsible  world 
community  to  isolate  Libya  economi- 
cally, politically,  and  militarily  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

Yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  our 
NATO  allies  to  join  us  in  isolating  the 
outlaw  Qadhafi. 

That  is  why  I  Introduced  my  original 
resolution.  We  simply  must  find  a  way 
to  encourage  our  allies  to  take  sanc- 
tions against  the  Qadhafis  of  the 
world.  One  way  to  do  that  is  through 
economic  incentives.  U.S.  tourists 
spend  millions  of  U.S.  dollars  in  for- 
eign countries.  Issuance  of  a  travel  ad- 
visory results  in  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  revenues  in  the  country  for 
which  an  advisory  is  issued.  If  coun- 
tries where  United  States  citizens  are 
attacked  do  not  reduce  their  ties  with 
Libya,  and  do  not  make  their  country 
safe  for  United  States  citizens,  then  it 
is  appropriate  for  the  U.S.  Gtovem- 
ment  to  take  action  to  protect  our  own 
people. 

If  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  issues 
travel  advisories  for  such  countries,  we 
Eoight  see  a  far  different  response  to 
terrorism  by  our  allies.  The  United 
States  issued  a  travel  advisory  for 
Greece  last  June  after  the  TWA  hi- 
jacking out  of  Athens.  Greece  lost 
enough  United  States  revenue  to  en- 
courage it  to  quickly  overhaul  the  se- 
curity at  the  airport.  If  the  Secretary 
had  issued  travel  advisories  of  Italy 
and  Austria  after  the  attacks  on 
United  States  citizens  last  June,  per- 
haps they  would  feel  compelled  to 
take  actions  to  make  their  countries 
safer. 

In  short,  we  must  find  a  way  to  en- 
courage our  allies  to  take  actions 
against  terrorists  and  terrorism.  We 
must  find  a  way  to  isolate  the  Qadha- 
fis and  Khomeinis  from  the  responsi- 
ble world  community.  The  provisions 
of  section  507  will  help  do  that. 

Title  VI,  International  Nuclear  Ter- 
rorism, expresses  the  high  priority  the 
committee  places  on  finding  responses 
to  the  threat  of  international  nuclear 
terrorism  before  the  United  States  is 
faced  with  such  an  act,  and  in  estab- 
lishing effective  measures  to  protect 
nuclear  facilities  and  weapons-grade 
materials  from  acts  of  terrorism. 

Title  VII,  Multilateral  Cooperation 
to  Combat  International  Terrorism, 
emphasizes  the  importance  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  places  on 
gaining  multilateral  cooperation 
among  our  friends  and  allies  to  more 
effectively  combat,  on  a  worldwide 
basis,  the  growing  threat  of  interna- 
tional terrorism. 

Title  VIII.  Victims  of  Terrorism 
Compensation,  provides  for  benefits  of 
captives  and  compensation  for  disabil- 
ity or  death. 

The  purpose  of  title  IX,  Maritime 
Security,  is  to  establish  an  effective 
regime  for  maintaining  security  stand- 
ards at  both  domestic  and  foreign 
ports.  It  Includes  measures  to  improve 


seaport  and  shipboard  sec\irity,  and  to 
prevent  unlawful  acts  against  passen- 
gers and  crews  on  board  ships.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  provisions  to  require  a 
maritime  risk  assessment. 

Last,  title  X  establishes  a  fellowship 
program,  named  the  Fascell  Fellow- 
ship Program,  after  the  respected 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  The  purpose  is  to  afford 
the  fellowship  recipients  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  on  a  short-term  basis  at  a 
United  States  diplomatic  mission  in 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Eastern  Europe  to 
obtain  firsthand  working  exposure  to 
the  country  in  which  they  serve.  This 
program  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
work  and  interests  of  an  individual 
whom  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  work 
with  and  learn  from. 

Terrorism  is  one  of  the  worst  inter- 
national problems  of  our  time,  and  it 
is  growing.  The  legislation  before  us  is 
a  responsible  way  to  try  to  bring  this 
problem  under  control.  It  is  the  result 
of  much  cooperation  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  worked  on  it.  It  is  a 
good  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

D  1620 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  on  behalf  of  this  rule  and  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  terrorism  is  a  cancer 
which  could  destroy  us  all.  Its  virulent 
message  has  coarsened  our  sensibilities 
and  has  cheapened  our  sense  of  hu- 
manity. The  evil  agents  that  aid  this 
international  disease  must  be  checked. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  partial  remedy 
for  this  destructive  condition  exists  in 
H.R.  4418,  appropriately  entitled  the 
Diplomatic  Security  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion will  provide  a  needed  security  ap- 
paratus to  protect  our  dedicated  civil 
servants  who  have  committed  them- 
selves to  a  life  of  selfless  public  serv- 
ice. It  will  further  provide,  via  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  training  assist- 
ance and  related  equipment  to  host 
Government  personnel  assigned  to 
protect  U.S.  Government  employees 
and  missions  abroad. 

Because  the  United  SUtes  has  an 
imperative  Interest  in  protecting  U.S. 
citizens  serving  their  country  abroad,  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  proposed  rule  for 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES 
ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
534,  URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE, 
1986 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  534)  making 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes,  disagree 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  and  ask  for 
a  further  conference  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whittew]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  the  Chair  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Whitteh, 
Traxler,  McHuoh,  Natcher.  Akaka, 
Watkins,  DtJRBiK  and  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mrs.  SMriH  of  Nebraska,  Messrs. 
Mters  of  Indiana,  Rogers,  and  Skeen. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  H.R. 
4151.  the  bill  about  to  be  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OMNIBUS  DIPLOMA'nC  SECURI- 
TY AND  ANTI-TERRORISM  ACT 
OF  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  402  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  4161. 

D  1624 

IN  TBI  coiacnTis  or  the  wbolb 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4151)  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel,  facilities, 
and  operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Mr.  KixczKA  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  o(  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BRoonniLO]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 


JMI 
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The  Chair  recogiiizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  4151.  as  amended,  the  Omnibus 
Diplomatic  Security  and  Antiterrorism 
Act  of  1986. 

As  you  know,  this  legislation  has 
been  expedited  at  the  request  of  the 
administration  and  House  leadership 
and  was  developed  in  bipartisan  coop- 
eration with  five  other  committees 
sharing  jurisdiction  over  various  provi- 
sions contained  in  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  chairmen,  ranking  members  and  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  on  the  Judiciary,  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  who 
contributed  to  the  writing  of  this  mile- 
stone legislation  to  protect  American 
Elmbassies,  diplomats,  their  families, 
and  ordinary  businessmen  and  tourist 
travelers  against  the  scourge  of  inter- 
national terrorism. 

H.R.  4151  as  amended,  enjoys  the 
support  of  the  administration  and  in- 
cludes among  its  many  important  ini- 
tiatives, the  President's  request  for 
major  enhancement  of  diplomatic  se- 
curity stemming  from  the  Inman 
panel  recommendations;  implementa- 
tion of  most  of  the  recommendations 
from  the  recently  released  report  of 
the  Vice  President  Bush's  Task  Force 
on  Terrorism— text  of  Vice  President 
Bush's  letter  lauding  H.R.  4151.  as 
amended  appears  at  the  end  of  this 
statement— and  a  new  process  to  im- 
prove maritime  seciirity  patterned 
after  the  successful  Foreign  Airport 
Security  Act  which  was  enacted  last 
year,  and  a  request  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  review  U.S.  military  base 
security  abroad  and  institute  an  anti- 
terrorist  training  program  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
families. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Operations.  Mr.  Mica 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Ms. 
Showe,  will  explain  the  diplomatic  se- 
curity provisions  in  the  four  titles  in 
detail.  Therefore.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  review  for  our  col- 
lesigues  what  action  the  Congress  has 
already  taken  to  combat  International 
terrorism  and  to  describe  the  new 
measures  in  this  legislation. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  initiated, 
both  passive  and  active  measures  to 
combat  the  growing  threat  of  interna- 
tional terrorism.  These  include: 

The  establishment  of  a  bipartisan 
staff  task  force  to  review  diplomatic 
security  Including  host  government  co- 
operation in  protecting  U.S.  citizens 
and  embassies  as  well  as  to  study  the 
foreign  policy  implications  of  interna- 
tional terrorism; 


The  authorization  of  the  antiterror- 
ism assistance  program  which  provides 
training  and  equipment  to  some  40 
friendly  countries  in  such  areas  as  up- 
grading airport  security,  providing 
courses  in  hostage  negotiation,  bomb 
disposal  techniques,  and  so  forth; 

The  enactment  of  the  necessary  ena- 
bling legislation  to  implement  the 
treaties  on  aircraft  sabotage  and  hos- 
tage taking; 

The  authorization  of  an  emergency 
supplemental  embassy  security  en- 
hancement program  in  the  wake  of 
third  Beirut  bombing; 

The  creation  of  a  rewards  program 
for  information  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  international  terror- 
ists; 

The  adoption  of  a  significant  meas- 
ure to  enhance  foreign  airport  security 
which  mandates  unilateral,  bilateral 
and  multilateral  steps  to  upgrade  secu- 
rity at  foreign  international  airports 
and  provides  for  stringent  enforce- 
ment measures;  and 

The  adoption  of  landmark  U.S.  reso- 
lutions during  the  40th  U.N.  General 
Assembly  which  recognize  all  acts  of 
international  terrorism  as  criminal 
and  specifically  condemn  the  hostage 
taking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Inman  panel  recom- 
mendations, this  bill  contains  numer- 
ous measures  which  complement  and 
add  to  these  accomplishments.  Some 
of  these  provisions  include: 

The  establishment  of  new  maritime 
security  procedures,  similar  to  those 
enacted  in  the  foreign  airport  security 
legislation; 

Additional  authorization  for  re- 
wards, including  the  initiation  of  a 
new  program  targetted  against  "narco- 
terrorists"  and  the  establishment  of  a 
witness  protection  fund; 

A  requirement  that  the  President  ac- 
tively seek  the  establishment  of  an 
international  coordinating  committee 
whose  sole  focus  is  international  ter- 
rorism; 

Measures  directed  against  state- 
sponsored  terrorism,  including  con- 
trols on  certain  services  and  exports  to 
countries  which  aid  and  abet  interna- 
tional terrorist  organizations; 

Measures  to  prevent  nuclear  terror- 
ism, including  directing  the  President 
to  seek  universal  awiherence  to  the 
Convention  on  the  Physical  Protection 
of  Nuclear  Material,  and  to  review  the 
adequacy  of  physical  protection  re- 
garding the  international  transit  of 
nuclear  materials; 

Steps  to  enhance  multilateral  coop- 
eration to  combat  international  terror- 
ism, including  enhanced  information 
sharing  on  passports  and  visas  and  di- 
recting the  President  to  seek  the  adop- 
tion of  a  U.N.  resolution  condemning 
the  use  of  diplomatic  privileges  and 
immunities;  and 

The  establishment  of  a  program  to 
compensate  U.S.  Government  person- 


nel who  are  victims  of  terrorist  at- 
tacks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  the  administration  and  the 
House  leadership  fully  support  this 
legislation.  The  threat  to  the  lives  and 
safety  of  our  people  working  abroad  is 
very  real.  International  terrorism  con- 
tinues to  be  a  blot  against  humanity, 
and  Americans  remain  prime  targets 
for  these  heartless  killers. 

I  urge  the  unanimous  approval  of 
this  vital  legislation. 

The   text   of   the   letter   from   the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Honorable  Les  Aspih,  in 
support  of  this  legislation  follows: 
The  Vice  Presidemt, 
Waahington,  March  18,  1986. 
Hon.  Daittk  B.  Fasceix, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Oaitte:  I  want  you  to  know  how 
much  I  appreciate  your  Committee's 
prompt  and  bipartisan  action  on  the  legisla- 
tive recommendations  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Combatting  Terrorism. 
Inasmuch  as  this  report  was  publicly  re- 
leased on  March  6,  1986,  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  see  such  quick  action. 

When  we  met  last  September  to  discuss 
the  work  of  the  Task  Force  your  pledge  of 
cooperation  was  most  welcome.  I  know  that 
Admiral  Holloway  and  his  staff  worked 
closely  with  your  staff  during  ensuing 
months. 

This  will  become  a  major  part  of  our  over- 
all program  to  combat  international  terror- 
ism. I  urge  speedy  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  necessary  to  complete  this  im- 
portant work. 
Sincerely, 

George  Bosh. 

cohx ittee  on  axmed  services, 
Washington,  DC,  March  12,  1986. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Dante:  I  understand  your  committee 
is  reporting  omnibus  legislation  to  combat 
terrorism  in  H.R.  4151. 

I  am  advised  that  the  bill,  as  amended  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  affects 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  two  ways.  In  Title  VIII.  it  pro- 
vides benefits  for  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  comparable  to  those  pro- 
vided for  civUian  employees  and  similarly 
situated  persons  who  are  captured,  kid- 
naped, or  otherwise  deprived  of  their  liberty 
as  a  result  of  hostile  action  directed  against 
the  United  States.  In  Title  III.  It  establishes 
accountability  review  procedures  for  cases 
of  serious  Injury,  loss  of  life,  or  significant 
destruction  of  property  related  to  a  U.S. 
government  mission  abroad. 

I  am  also  advised  that  you  Intend  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor  in  the  near  future.  Of 
course,  I  note  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  over  legislation 
affecting  benefits  for  and  disciplinary  ac- 
tions involving  military  personnel.  In  the  in- 
terest of  expediting  the  business  of  the 
House,  however,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  will  not  seek  sequential  referral  of 
the  bill.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  see  Included  In  the  legislation  the 
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security  training  bill  Introduced  yesterday 
by  Congresswoman  Schroeder. 

Because  questions  of  committee  jurisdic- 
tion can  be  so  troublesome  In  the  handling 
of  omnibus  legislation,  I  would  appreciate 
your  making  this  correspondence  a  matter 
of  record.  No  doubt  should  exist  that  our  re- 
spective committees  worked  together  in  de- 
veloping the  pertinent  parts  of  this  bill. 
Indeed,  our  willingness  to  refrain  from  seek- 
ing sequential  referral  of  H.R.  4151  should 
Indicate  our  satisfaction  with  the  product  of 
our  joint  efforts  on  the  bill. 

I  look  forward  to  our  working  together  on 
other  matters  that  affect  our  respective  ju- 
risdictions. 

Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin, 
Chairman. 

U  1630 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   gentleman 
from  Florida  has  consumed  7  minutes. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  face  the  facts. 
The  threat  of  terrorism  is  real.  It  will 
be  with  us  for  maaiy  years.  Americans 
will  continue  to  be  the  prime  targets 
of  terrorists.  This  bill  does  something 
about  the  problem  of  terrorism.  It  has 
the  administration's  blessing.  It  de- 
serves our  support. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor.  I  also  want  to  point  out 
the  fine  support  which  this  bill  re- 
ceived from  Congressman  Mica  and 
Congresswoman  Snowe  on  the  sub- 
committee level. 

We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  pro- 
tect our  fellow  citizens  serving  at  high- 
threat  embassies.  We  must  confront 
the  menace  of  terrorism  by  using  a  va- 
riety of  options.  The  legislation  before 
us  today  gives  our  Government  those 
badly  needed  options. 

The  bill  implements  many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Inman 
panel— a  bipartisan  blue  ribbon  group 
which  studied  the  problem  of  terror- 
ism and  embassy  protection. 

The  Secretary  of  State  recently 
wrote  to  me  and  noted  that  although 
this  is  the  year  of  great  budget  strin- 
gency, the  "safety  of  our  people  is  of 
the  utmost  importance." 

This  legislation  authorizes  a  major 
embassy  building  effort.  Our  new  em- 
bassies will  better  protect  our  people 
against  terrorist  attacks.  Some  of  the 
provisions  in  the  biU  focus  on  improv- 
ing shipboard  and  port  security.  It  also 
provides  authority  to  control  certain 
terrorism-related  services  and  provides 
measures  to  protect  against  nuclear 
terrorism. 

This  antiterrorism  package  Incorpo- 
rates many  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on 
Combatting  Terrorism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  a  state- 
ment of  Congress'  commitment  both 
to  the  protection  of  our  citizens  serv- 


ing overseas,  and  to  the  battle  against 
terrorism. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  consumed  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BroomfieldI  and  my  ranking  minority 
member  on  my  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe] 
for  the  excellent  job  that  they  have 
done  on  this  legislation.  We  have 
spent  several  years  working  on  this 
legislation.  Members  realize  that  some 
of  the  origins  of  the  key  provisions  of 
this  legislation  came  after  the  Beirut 
bombing,  as  a  result  of  the  Inman 
Commission,  and  as  a  result  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  probably  one  of  the 
most  cooperative  and  most  bipartisan 
approaches  we  have  seen  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

H.R.  4151.  the  Diplomatic  Security 
Act,  represents  the  culmination  of 
years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  provide 
the  Department  with  the  tools  it 
needs  to  manage  security  programs  at 
U.S.  missions  abroad,  to  move  ahead 
on  the  design  and  construction  of 
safer  embassies,  and  to  provide  securi- 
ty for  foreign  dignitaries  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  this  legislation  will 
strengthen  the  Department's  security 
operation,  and  give  the  Congress  the 
oversight  it  needs  to  ensure  that  the 
diplomatic  security  program  proceeds 
on  time  and  on  budget. 

Work  on  this  legislation  has  pro- 
ceeded on  strictly  bipartisan  lines, 
with  the  subcommittee's  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Ms.  Snowe.  taking  a 
strong  hand  in  the  crafting  of  this  bill. 
As  a  result,  this  legislative  Initiative 
enjoys  the  support  of  both  sldies  of  the 
aisle  beginning  with  the  support  of 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  leadership  of  this  House. 

The  Diplomatic  Security  Act  Is  es- 
sential to  our  continued  diplomatic 
presence  overseas.  We  have  a  commit- 
ment to  the  safety  of  our  diplomats 
and  their  families  overseas  at  a  time 
when  Americans  are  targeted  for  ter- 
rorist attacks.  We  also  have  a  commit- 
ment to  protect  our  diplomatic  mis- 
sions which  symbolize  America  abroad. 
This  bill  signals  nations  that  support 
terrorism  that  we  Intend  to  maintain 
our  diplomatic  presence  abroad. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  of  the  fea- 
tures of  this  bill. 

It  reorganizes  the  Department  of 
State   with   respect   to   the   security 


function,  spelling  out  the  Secretary'i 
responsibility  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  and  poli- 
cies which  protect  our  diplomatic  mis- 
sions overseas.  This  Includes  responsi- 
bility for  the  personnel  and  operations 
of  a  variety  of  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cies overseas. 

It  presents  the  Secretary  with  full 
responsibility  for  the  coordination  of 
all  U.S.  Government  personnel  as- 
signed to  U.S.  missions  abroad,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  staffing  levels  at 
these  posts. 

It  establishes  a  Bureau  of  Diplomat- 
ic Security  in  the  Department  of  State 
to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Diplomatic  Security  responsible 
for  overseas  and  domestic  security  and 
protective  operations,  management  of 
counterterrorism  planning  and  coordi- 
nation programs,  technical  security, 
and  personnel  training. 

Within  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Se- 
curity, the  bill  creates  a  new  Diplo- 
matic Security  Service  to  be  headed  by 
an  experienced  career  civil  service  or 
foreign  service  member. 

Of  critical  Importance,  the  legisla- 
tion provides  a  mechanism  for  deter- 
mining accountability  for  failures  of 
the  security  system  In  cases  resulting 
In  serious  Injury,  loss  of  life,  or  signifi- 
cant destruction  of  property.  An  Ac- 
countability Review  Board,  convened 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  exam- 
ine the  facts  surrounding  a  serious  se- 
curity breach,  and  make  findings  as  to 
the  operational  causes  of  that  failure 
and  possible  breach  of  duty  by  any  In- 
dividual concerned. 

Finally,  this  amendment  would  au- 
thorize a  comprehensive  embassy  con- 
struction program  which  would  con- 
form to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Inman  panel  and  speed  up  our  security 
upgrade  program  worldwide  to  meet 
the  growing  terrorist  threat.  This  leg- 
islation authorizes  the  President's  re- 
quest for  $4.4  billion  over  the  next  5 
years  for  the  Department's  Diplomatic 
Security  Program.  Of  these  funds.  $1.6 
billion  will  provide  for  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  such  programs  as  the 
public  access  control  projects,  perime- 
ter security  systems,  armored  vehicle 
program,  residential  security,  passport 
and  visa  fraud  Investigations,  and  for 
the  protection  of  foreign  dignitaries 
and  missions  In  the  United  States. 

The  remaining  funds  will  be  for  the 
Diplomatic  Construction  Program. 
With  these  fimds.  the  Department  will 
significally  upgrade  254  American  fa- 
cilities overseas,  including  79  new  em- 
bassy compounds. 

The  cost.  In  terms  of  actual  dollars 
spent,  will  be  considerably  lower  In  the 
early  years.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  this  program  will 
result  In  actual  outlays  of  only  $260 
million  In  fiscal  year  1987.  This  Is  a 
result  of  committee  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  priority  of  projects,  the 
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proposed  obligation  schedule,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Biiildings  will  organize  to  implement 
this  ambitious  construction  program. 

Many  Members,  including  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine,  Oltmpia 
Shows,  and  myself,  have  repeatedly 
questioned  whether  the  program  re- 
quest had  been  sufficiently  scruti- 
nized. In  my  opinion,  there  can  never 
be  enough  scrutiny  for  a  program  of 
this  magnitude.  However,  this  pro- 
gram has  already  undergone  signifi- 
cant review. 

When  the  Inman  panel  recommend- 
ed the  replacement  of  126  embassies 
and  upgrade  of  twice  as  many,  the 
total  cost  was  estimated  at  $5  billion 
for  construction  alone.  After  reviewing 
the  recommendation,  the  Department 
of  State  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  a  $3  billion 
construction  package.  Today,  we  are 
seeking  approval  for  a  Diplomatic 
Construction  Program  limited  to  $2.7 
billion,  or  nearly  half  of  the  original 
recommendation. 

Scrutiny  by  my  subcommittee  will 
not  end  here  today.  We  fully  intend  to 
closely  oversee  the  entire  program.  To 
this  end  we  have  built  into  the  legisla- 
tion suitable  notification  requirements 
to  the  Congress  on  each  appropriation 
request.  The  appropriate  committee 
must  be  notified  before  any  funds  may 
be  obligated  for  any  given  project.  We 
have  also  established  procedures  for 
the  treatment  of  cost  overruns  and  the 
promotion  of  contract  efficiency. 

Another  aspect  of  this  bill  deserving 
special  consideration  is  the  commit- 
tee's action  regarding  preference  for 
U.S.  contractors.  The  committee  feels 
very  strongly  that  Americans  should 
be  called  upon  to  build  our  embassies 
abroad  not  only  because  it  is  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  construc- 
tion and  the  sensitive  nature  of  these 
facilities,  but  also  because  it  feels  that 
the  way  to  make  sure  our  missions 
best  reflect  the  principles  for  which 
we  stand  is  to  have  qualified  Ameri- 
cans, including  minority  contractors 
build  them.  Therefore,  we  have  includ- 
ed very  strong  language  in  title  IV  es- 
tablishing a  clear  preference  for  U.S. 
contractors.  Section  402,  aJso  directs 
the  Department  of  State  to  allocate, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  10  percent  of 
the  funds  available  for  contracts  with 
American  minority  contractors.  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  this  language 
which  was  authored  by  my  colleague, 
Congressman  Dtmallt.  I  urge  the  De- 
partment to  make  every  effort  possible 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  provi- 
sion. The  subcommittee  expects  the 
Department  will  report  on  regular, 
perhaps  quarterly,  basis  regarding  the 
implementation  of  this  provision. 

Title  8  of  this  bill  provides  compen- 
sation for  victims  of  terrorism  who  are 
U.S.  Government  employees  and  are 
captured  as  a  result  of  their  relation- 
ship with  the  D.S.  Oovemment.  It  pro- 


vides certain  medical  and  educational 
benefits  for  hostages  and  their  fami- 
lies to  help  them  weather  the  crisis. 

This  title  also  provides  for  a  cash 
payment  to  hostages  based  on  the  du- 
ration of  their  captivity.  This  is  an 
issue  that  the  United  States  has  failed 
to  address  since  the  taking  of  Ameri- 
can hostages  in  Iran  5  years  ago.  I 
think  that  we  can  all  support  meas- 
ures which  will  finally  fulfill  any  re- 
maining obligation  to  this  group  of 
men  and  women  who  were  held  so  long 
in  captivity,  and  which  will  provide  as- 
surance to  any  future  victims  of  ter- 
rorism that  their  families  wlU  be  cared 
for. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  proud  to  stand 
here  today  and  present  to  this  House 
the  fruit  of  this  committee's  long 
effort.  We  have  put  together  a  com- 
prehensive legislative  proposal  which 
will,  tf  enacted,  at  last  provide  the  D.S. 
Government  the  necessary  tools  to 
follow  our  words  with  actions.  I  urge 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  join  us 
in  taking  this  first  step  to  fight  terror- 
ism wherever  and  however  it  appears. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Volkmer]. 

(By  luianimous  consent.  Mr.  Volk- 
KXR  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

OrraUHC  AM  AMKHDMSNT  Of  THX  NATUIIX  OF  A 
SUBSTITUTE  TO  HJL  4333,  A  SUSSIirul'E  POR 
H.S.  9S4S 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  wish  to  announce  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  House  in  general 
that  immediately  upon  speaking  later 
I  will  be  providing  the  Clerk  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  H.R.  4332  which  was  reported 
last  week  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  This  is  a  substitute  for  my 
basic  bill.  H.R.  9545,  with  some  amend- 
ments to  it.  I  plan  to  be  offering  it  on 
Thursday  as  a  substitute  for  the  judi- 
ciary bill. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  hit.  Chairman, 
at  this  time  I  jrield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Operations  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Bdr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  this  legis- 
lation represents  an  unprecedented 
effort  by  Congress  to  upgnide  U.S.  se- 
curity standards  across  the  board  as 
well  as  to  establish  a  new  security 
ethic  and  apparatus  within  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  legislation 
before  us  today  also  contains  vital  new 
counterterrorlsm  efforts,  many  of 
them  proposed  by  the  Inman  Panel  on 
Overseas  Security  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's task  force  on  combating  terror- 
ism. 

The  subcommittee  was  Involved  in 
drafting  two  of  the  bills  that  form  the 
core  of  this  legislation.  One  of  course 
is  the  Diplomatic  Security  Act  and  the 


other  is  the  Victims  of  Terrorism 
Compensation  Act.  First,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
ranking  member  for  their  leadership 
in  bringing  this  very  important  Issue 
to  the  floor  today.  I  also  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations for  his  cooperation  in  wording 
with  the  members  of  the  committee. 

As  always,  and  with  all  of  the  issues 
that  have  come  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, he  has  always  worked  to  accom- 
modate the  views  and  positions  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  all  of  the 
Members  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
conunlttee  for  that  cooperation. 

D  1645 

Through  consensus  and  true  biparti- 
sanships, our  subcommittee  has  con- 
ducted a  considerable  amount  of  work 
on  the  important  issues  of  diplomatic 
security  and  counterterrorlsm.  The 
product  of  much  of  that  work  is  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  Both  the  Diplomat- 
ic Security  Act  and  the  Victims  of  Ter- 
rorism Compensation  Act  were  report- 
ed out  of  the  subcommittee  and  full 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  unani- 
mously. 

The  growing  number  of  terrorist  in- 
cidents, particularly  the  many  target- 
ted  at  Americans  working  for  the  U.S. 
Goverrmient  abroad,  make  this  legisla- 
tion urgently  needed.  During  the  past 
two  decades,  terrorists  have  killed  as 
many  U.S.  diplomats  as  were  killed  in 
the  previous  180  years.  In  the  past 
decade  alone,  terrorists  have  attacked 
U.S.  officials  or  installations  an  aver- 
age of  once  every  17  days. 

This  trend  has  become  even  more 
pronounced  in  the  past  3  years.  Last 
year,  the  State  Department  recorded 
812  incidents  of  international  terror- 
ism, 30  percent  of  which  were  aimed  at 
Americans  and  American  interests, 
with  U.S.  diplomats  the  most  common 
targets.  This  represented  200  more  In- 
cidents than  the  previous  year,  and 
300  more  than  the  year  before  that. 

Our  subcommittee  held  a  nimiber  of 
briefings  and  hearings  on  this  particu- 
lar issue.  We  heard  testimony  from  a 
variety  of  witnesses  who  are  experts  In 
the  field  of  international  terrorism,  all 
of  whom  concluded  unanimously  that 
terrorism  will  continue  in  the  future 
and.  in  fact,  could  escalate  dramatical- 
ly. 

In  view  of  this  trend,  the  Secretary 
of  State  assembled  the  Advisory  Panel 
on  Overseas  Security,  headed  by  Adm. 
Bobby  Inman.  The  Inman  Panel's 
focus  was  not  only  on  the  terrorist 
threat  against  U.S.  personnel,  but  also 
against  U.S.  missions  abroad.  The 
Inman  Panel  found  and  concluded 
that  nearly  half  of  our  missions 
abroad  did  not  meet  minimum  security 
standards.  During  the  course  of  its  In- 
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vestigation.  it  also  examined  electronic 
penetration  threats  and  came  to  the 
shocking  conclusion  that  a  number  of 
our  posts  were  rendered  vulnerable. 
One  post,  for  example,  was  found  to 
share  a  common  waU  with  an  Eastern 
European  trading  company. 

The  report  made  it  very  clear  that 
no  matter  how  much  money  we  spend, 
we  obviously  could  not  provide  a  100- 
percent  guarantee  against  such 
threats.  But  it  did  outline  a  number  of 
measures  that  this  Government  could 
take  that  could  minimize  the  probabil- 
ity of  such  threats  and  attacks  against 
our  personnel  and  our  embassies 
abroad.  Those  measures  are  contained 
in  titles  I  through  IV  of  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  measures  called  for  by  the 
Inman  Panel  encompass  more  than 
just  a  major  diplomatic  building  pro- 
gram. It  also  called  for  a  major  re- 
alignment of  the  security  status 
within  the  Department  of  State. 
These  measures  are  equally  Important 
to  the  building  program.  They  call  for 
such  measures  as  improved  training, 
increased  personnel,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  security  structure  within 
the  Department  of  State,  a  system  for 
personal  accountability  for  security 
lapses,  and  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of 
Diplomatic  Security. 

The  Department  of  State  has  al- 
ready implemented  many  of  the  91 
recommendations  proposed  by  the 
Inman  Panel.  But  this  legislation  here 
today  is  required  to  further  implement 
the  remainder  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. The  Iiunan  Panel  recommenda- 
tions encompass  not  only  physical  se- 
curity, but  human  security.  Even  the 
best  built  embassy  cannot  function 
without  properly  trained  persormel. 

This  legislation  addresses  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  terrorism  in  a  compre- 
hensive way.  That  was  the  value  of 
the  Inman  Panel  report,  so  that  we  do 
not  constantly  respond  to  the  threat 
of  terrorism  in  a  reactive  and  an  unco- 
ordinated way.  This  legislation  has 
become  a  priority  of  the  administra- 
tion, it  Is  a  priority  of  the  Foreign  af- 
fairs Committee,  and  I  hope  it  wlU  be 
a  priority  not  only  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  the  entire  Con- 
gress. 

If  we  delay  action,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  many  Americans  who  work 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government  will 
remain  at  risk.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago, 
terrorists  attempted  to  smuggle  a  car 
bomb  into  the  Embassy  in  Portugal. 
Fortunately,  that  Embassy  had  been 
designed  and  built  In  the  last  few 
years  and  had  the  necessary  security 
standards  In  place.  Alert  security  offi- 
cials detected  the  bomb  that  had  been 
placed  under  an  Embassy  employee's 
car.  The  car  was  evacuated,  the  bomb 
went  off,  but  fortunately  no  damage 
was  done  to  the  Embassy  and  not  one 
was  hiirt  or  killed. 


The  point  is  that  the  Embassy  In 
Portugal  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Had  it  been  one  of  our  missions  or  con- 
sulates that  has  been  recommended 
for  renovation,  relocation  or  construc- 
tion by  the  Inman  Panel,  there  would 
have  been  a  serious  loss  of  life  and  a 
serious  damage  to  property. 

So,  ladles  and  gentleman  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  legislation  Is  vital  in  all  re- 
spects. It  is  an  ambitious  program,  but 
one  that  has  to  be  taken,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  Important  to  this  country, 
but  I  think  that  we  have  to  make  a 
moral  commitment  and  take  responsi- 
bility for  the  people  who  work  for  the 
United  States. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  one 
other  provision  in  this  legislation,  and 
that  Is  title  VIII,  the  Victims  of  Ter- 
rorism Compensation  Act.  which  pro- 
vides for  education  and  medical  bene- 
fits, and  compensation  to  future  hos- 
tages, as  well  as  to  hostage  family 
members.  It  Is  based  on  the  provisions 
in  the  Hostage  Relief  Act  of  1980  that 
expired  in  1983.  This  title  will  fill  a  se- 
rious void  in  our  ability  to  combat  and 
cope  with  international  terrorism,  and 
to  minimize  and  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships on  the  family  members,  as  well 
as  the  hostages.  If  there  is  anything 
we  learned  from  the  Iranian  hostage 
crisis.  It  Is  that  first  and  foremost  In 
the  minds  of  those  hostages  was  con- 
cern for  the  health,  welfare  and  safety 
of  their  family.  This  legislation  would 
help  them  to  cope  better  with  a  peril- 
ous situation  and  give  them  the  kind 
of  peace  of  mind  they  deserve  during 
such  an  ordeal. 

Title  VIII  not  only  provides  compen- 
sation for  future  hostages,  but  it  pro- 
vides retroactively  compensation  for 
the  hostages  of  the  Iranian  crisis. 
They  still  have  not  received  any  com- 
pensation, and  yet  5  years  has  passed. 
It  is  long  overdue.  It  is  grossly  over- 
due. And  It  is  something  that  this  Con- 
gress has  to  address  here  and  now. 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  Al- 
giers agreement,  which  arranged  the 
release  of  our  hostages,  denied  these 
hostages  the  right  to  sue  in  court  and 
to  seek  redress.  So,  at  the  minimum, 
we  as  a  country  have  an  obligation  to 
provide  the  compensation  that,  as  I 
said  earlier,  is  long  overdue. 

We  have  a  unique  opportunity  here 
today,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  take 
strong  action  against  international  ter- 
rorism. I  urge  this  body  to  approve 
overwhelmingly  the  legislation  before 
us.  We  will  not  regret  having  done  it. 
Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  }rielding. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  4151, 
the  Omnibus  Opkynstic  Security  arxl  Antt-Tsr- 
rorismActof  1986. 


My  coneagues  from  Flortds  Dante  FAScax. 
tfw  distinguished  chairman  o<  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  Dan  M»ca.  tti«  chairman 
of  the  International  Operatiofw  Subcommittee, 
and  nfy  colleagues  from  Michigan  Maine.  Bill 
Broomfield  and  Olvmpia  Snowe.  rjn»  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  committee  and 
subcommittee,  are  to  be  commerxled  for  their 
continuing  concern  and  diligence  to  combat 
the  increasing  ttveat  from  international  terror- 
ists. 

Ttiis  bill  is  a  sobering  reminder  of  the  ttveat 
terrorists  pose  to  the  security  of  our  Nation.  It 
provides  for  almost  $3  billion  In  new  budget 
auttxxity  over  the  next  6  years  to  enhance  the 
security  of  our  embassies  and  diplomatic  mis- 
sions overseas.  We  have  had  no  choice  but  to 
assume  a  bunker  mentality  to  protect  Ameri- 
can officials  abroad. 

Ojnng  the  past  decade,  terrorists  have  at- 
tacked U.S.  officials  or  insUllations  on  the  av- 
erage of  once  every  17  days.  Last  year  atone, 
173  international  terrorists  incidents  were  di- 
rected at  American  individuals  or  facilities 
abroad,  resulting  in  the  death  of  23  Americans 
and  injuries  to  more  than  1 50. 

Although  the  United  States  remains  the 
prime  target  of  interr^tional  terrorists,  our 
allies  are  equally  as  vulnerable.  Overall,  there 
were  812  intemational  terronst  incidents  last 
year,  claiming  926  lives  and  resuftirtg  in 
almost  1,300  injuries.  Our  Nation  obviousiy 
cannot  stand  alone  in  the  battle  against  tenor- 
ism. 

In  June  1984,  I  introduced  legislation  urging 
the  President  to  organize  an  intemational  con- 
vention to  combat  terrorism  and  to  seek  inter- 
national agreements  on  tt>e  punishment  and 
extraditton  of  terrorists  and  their  accomplice*. 
I  also  urged  inaeased  cooperation  amor>g  our 
allies  in  shanng  intelligence  information  about 
terrorist  organizations  and  in  discussing  courv 
terten'orism  strategy  and  techniques.  The  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  included  my  legislation 
in  a  broader  terrorism  bill,  which  Congress  ap- 
proved and  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Reagan  in  October  1 984. 

Vice  President  Bush's  task  force  on  terror- 
ism recently  endorsed  my  proposal,  saying  in 
his  report  released  last  month  that,  'Interna- 
tional cooperation  is  crucial  to  tong-term  de- 
tenence  of  terrorism." 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  in  support  of 
my  effort  to  organize  an  Intemational  conven- 
tion or  wortiing  group  on  terrorism  and  I'm 
confident  we  are  closer  to  the  formation  of 
such  an  organization.  The  legislatton  we  corv 
sider  today  reaffirms  the  committee  s  belief  In 
such  a  concept. 

This  legislation  directs  the  President  to  es- 
tablish an  international  coordinating  commit- 
tee, whose  sole  focus  would  be  the  problem* 
and  response*  to  intemational  terroriam.  It 
al*o  seek*  the  help  of  our  allies  in  protecting 
innocent  Americans  traveling  abroad. 

During  the  past  5  years,  there  have  been 
more  than  3,000  terrorist  incidents  wortdwide, 
claiming  hundreds  of  lives,  causing  thousand* 
of  injuries,  and  billions  of  dollars  in  damages. 
No  nation  is  immur>e  to  the  threat 

Our  allies  are  tooking  to  the  United  State* 
for  the  leadership  to  organize  an  intemational 
working  group  to  reduce  the  threat  from  ter- 
roriam. W*  mttx  atep  fomwd  and  d^citlMttf 
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take  the  lead  in  this  effort  so  tftat  we  can  at 
last  begin  an  organized  campaign  to  capture 
and  prosecute  terrorists.  It's  tinie  that  we  put 
tfw  terrorists  and  would-be  terrorists  of  the 
\Morld  on  notice  ttiat  tt>ey  will  no  longer  be  al- 
lowed to  roam  the  world  freely  and  ttiat  tf>eir 
crimes  against  humanity  will  no  longer  go  urv 
punished. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Tatroh],  chairman  of  the  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organization 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  omnibus  diplomatic  securi- 
ty and  antiterrorism  bill. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
Fascell,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  BROOMriELD,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  International 
Operations  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Mica 
and  Ms.  Snowe,  for  the  outstanding 
work  they  have  done  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Their  leadership  has  resulted  in  a 
bipartisan  strategy  to  combat  one  of 
the  greatest  threats  to  the  American 
people:  international  terrorism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  will 
strengthen  and  enhance  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  confront  the  menace 
of  terrorism  in  a  realistic  way  by  using 
legal  instruments  and  international 
law.  This  is  a  comprehensive  bill 
which  includes  among  its  many  impor- 
tant provisions  authority  to  deal  with 
international  nuclear  terrorism,  U.S. 
port  security,  as  well  as  procedures  to 
combat  narcotics-related  terrorism. 
This  commitment  is  reinforced  with  a 
much-needed  diplomatic  security  pack- 
age designed  to  provide  protection  for 
Americans  serving  abroad. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern expressed  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  the  United  States  does  not 
have  an  effective  approach  to  combat 
international  terrorism.  While  it 
would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
United  States  to  totally  eliminate  this 
menace,  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration have  devoted  coinsiderable 
time  and  effort  to  establishing  a  co- 
herent antiterrorism  policy,  which  is 
embodied  in  this  legislation. 

This  bill  reflects  the  President's 
commitment  of  combating  terrorism. 
It  will  not  eradicate  the  threat  but  it 
will  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent. 
The  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  provide  security  against  terrorism 
for  Its  own  people.  Clearly,  no  other 
nation  can  be  expected  to  assume  this 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  budget 
constraints  many  of  our  colleagues 
have  reservations  about  the  diplomatic 
sectirity  package.  I  share  those  views, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  appropri- 
ate steiK  have  been  taken  to  preclude 


cost  overruns  and  fiscal  mismanage- 
ment. The  committee  has  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  reprioritize  the  over 
250  projects  which  require  security  im- 
provements to  reflect  the  concerns 
many  of  us  have  about  cost  effective- 
ness. Further,  this  legislation  requires 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees 
with  detailed  Justifications  for  every 
program  and  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  serious 
about  protecting  our  people  against 
the  scourge  of  terrorism,  we  must 
match  our  words  with  deeds  and  pro- 
vide the  President  with  the  necessary 
resources  and  authority  he  needs  to 
carry  out  this  vitally  important  task. 

In  conclusion,  this  legislation  can 
serve  as  a  springboard  toward  greater 
international  cooperation  in  combat- 
ing a  problem  that  threatens  the 
future  stability  and  welfare  of  every 
nation.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleag:ues 
to  support  this  bill. 

D  1655 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman],  a  senior 
member  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladles 
and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  4151.  The  Omnibus  Diplomatic 
Security  and  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of 
1986.  This  bill  is  a  monumental  step 
forward  in  the  protection  of  American 
citizens  traveling  or  working  abroad, 
and  will  ultimately  lead  to  increased 
security  for  them  at  home,  as  well. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  become  more  and  more 
aware  cf  the  threat  posed  by  interna- 
tional terrorism.  The  House  has  not 
shirked  its  duty  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  give  our  executive  branch  ef- 
fective weapons  in  the  fight  against 
terrorism.  Everyone  should  under- 
stand that  our  fight  against  terrorism 
is  not  one  dimensional.  In  this  bill,  as 
in  previous  legislation,  we  give  empha- 
sis both  to  unilateral  and  multination- 
al approaches  to  the  problem.  As  we 
struggle  to  understand  the  origins  of 
terrorism,  we  realize  that  in  many 
cases  it  results  from  the  frustration  of 
political  aspirations  which  may  in 
some  cases  be  legitimate,  or  with 
which  we  can  sympathize.  But  we 
must  demonstrate  our  unshakable  re- 
solve to  combat  those  who  act  out 
their  frustrations  by  killing  Innocent 
men,  women,  and  children,  or  by 
taking  up  arms  against  democratic 
governments  and  institutions. 

This  legislation  was  carefully  crafted 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascxll]  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BROoitr»u>].  Major 
portions  of  this  legislation— most  nota- 
bly the  deplomatlc  security  and  hos- 


tage relief  provisions— were  drafted 
imder  the  guidance  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  BIica]  and  the  gen- 
tlelady  from  Maine  [Ms.  Showk], 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member,  respectively,  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Operations. 
Some  of  the  provisions  were  contribut- 
ed by  other  committees,  such  as  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  on  which  I  also  serve,  which 
first  acted  on  the  hostage  relief  provi- 
sions, and  which  endorses  this  legisla- 
tion. Other  conunittees  cooperating  in 
this  venture  were  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  We 
thank  them  for  their  cooperation  in 
this  venture. 

The  bill  begins  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  massive  construction  pro- 
gram to  protect  Americans  serving 
their  country  abroad  in  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  services  and  in  the  many 
other  agencies  which  are  housed  in 
American  missions  abroad.  It  will 
create  a  new  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Se- 
curity, to  strengthen  254  U.S.  facilities 
overseas.  A  new  Bureau  of  Diplomatic 
Security  is  created  to  centralize  re- 
sponsibility for  security  matters 
within  the  State  Department.  When 
security-related  incidents  occur 
abroad,  boards  of  inquiry  will  examine 
our  response  and  determine  if  any  ad- 
ditional action  or  precautions  are  re- 
quired. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  for  deal- 
ing with  difficult  problem  of  increas- 
ing security  at  foreign  seaports,  so 
that  it  will  be  harder  to  carry  out  ter- 
rorist attacks  on  Americans  or  others 
at  sea.  These  provisions  are  modeled 
after  the  recently  passed  measuire  de- 
signed to  beef  up  security  at  foreign 
airports,  and  include  assessments  of 
security  at  foreign  seaports,  backed  up 
by  the  threat  that  travel  advisories 
will  be  issued  in  the  absence  of 
progress. 

Provisions  aimed  at  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  nuclear  terrorism  are  also 
featured  in  the  bill  are  aimed  mainly 
at  stimulating  international  coopera- 
tion to  deal  with  the  awsome  threat  to 
civilization  posed  by  the  possibility 
that  a  Khaddafi  or  a  Khomeini  could 
get  their  hands  on  a  nuclear  device. 

Americans  traveling  abroad  often 
feel  that  they  are  threatened  because 
their  place  of  birth  appears  on  their 
passports.  We  have  included  a  provi- 
sion aimed  at  stimulating  internation- 
al agreement  on  the  deletion  of  this 
information  as  an  item  on  most  pass- 
port: we  also  state  in  our  committee 
report  that  we  expect  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  use  his  existing  authority  to 
issue  passports  without  place  of  birth 
Information. 

The  bill  at  long  last  provides  an  ade- 
quate settlement  for  the  hostages 
taken  at  our  Embassy  in  Teheran,  who 
have  not,  until  this  day.  received  their 


final  compensation:  it  establishes  a 
uniform,  compassionate,  and  reasona- 
ble appropriate  system  for  aid  to  any 
of  our  employees  who  may  be  taken 
hostage  in  the  future,  as  well  as  for 
their  families. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  turn  to  the  provisions  of  title  V  of 
the  bill.  These  provisions  are  especial- 
ly Important  ones  because  they  relate 
directly  to  actions  which  can  be  taken 
by  our  own  State  Department  to  help 
combat  terrorism. 

Section  501  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  list  of  most-wanted 
international  terrorists. 

Section  502  increases  the  amount  of 
rewards  which  may  be  offered  for  the 
capture  of  terrorists  either  on  the  list 
of  most-wanted  terrorists,  or  who  are 
otherwise  infamous. 

Section  503  relates  to  rewards  for  in- 
formation relating  to  international 
narcoterrorism  and  drug  trafficking. 
The  phenomenon  of  narcoterrorism  is 
a  relatively  new  one.  but  it  is  highly 
destructive.  It  Involves  the  use  of  ter- 
roristic tactics  against  drug  enforce- 
ment and  diplomatic  i>ersonnel— a  new 
escalation  in  the  criminality  of  naroc- 
tics  traffickers. 

The  section  is  not  Intended  to  set  up 
a  program  competing  with  the  those 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  DEA. 
Rather,  the  section  is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide additional  weapons— In  the  form 
of  rewards  for  the  capture  of  the  most 
major.  Infamous  traffickers— which  we 
hope  will  ordinarily  be  offered  in  coop- 
eration with  foreign  countries.  The 
provision  specifies  that  in  the  case  of 
rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  nar- 
cotics traffickers,  the  Secretary  of 
State  Is  to  act  in  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General.  The  section  also 
provides  for  the  offering  of  rewards 
for  the  capture  or  thwarting  of  actions 
directed  against  American  personnel, 
or  those  who  assist  them  abroad,  or 
their  families.  We  must  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  protect  those  individ- 
uals who  risk  their  lives  to  keep  our 
streets  free  of  narcotics. 

Section  504  provides  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  coordination  of  the 
antiterrorism  assistance  programs  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Section  505  authorizes  up  to  $1  mil- 
lion annually  of  our  antiterrorism  as- 
sistance funds  may  be  used  to  protect 
judges  or  informants  who  help  us 
work  against  terrorists. 

Section  506  provides  that  Congress 
should  be  notified  when  travel  advisor- 
ies are  issued  by  our  Oovemment. 

Section  507  is  a  sense  of  Congress 
provision  stating  that  If  a  terrorist  In- 
cident occurs  abroad,  and  Libya  or 
Iran  support  the  terrorists,  a  travel  ad- 
visory should  be  Issued  unless  the 
Llbsran  or  Iranian  missions  to  that 
country  are  closed.  In  addition,  the  of- 
ficial missions  of  any  other  nation 
which  uses  its  missions  to  support  ter- 
rorism should  be  closed  after  an  attack 


on  Americans,  on  pain  of  the  Issuance 
of  a  travel  advisory. 

Section  508  is  a  consensus  provision 
designed  to  prohibit  the  provision  of 
services  to  the  military,  police,  or  in- 
telligence services  of  countries  on  the 
terrorist  list  maintained  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

Section  509  would  prohibit  the 
export  of  any  item  on  the  U.S.  muni- 
tion list  to  any  country  on  the  terror- 
ist list:  it  also  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  take  all  feasible  steps  to  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  goods  or  technolo- 
gy to  a  terrorist  country  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  determines  that  such  ex- 
ports would  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  that  country's  military  po- 
tential or  enhance  its  ability  to  sup- 
port International  terrorism.  The 
President  is  directed  to  take  all  feasi- 
ble steps  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
other  governments  in  efforts  along  the 
lines  of  the  provisions  of  section  509. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  are  carefully  designed  and  are  the 
product  of  wise  consultation  within 
this  House  and  with  the  executive 
branch.  The  bill  Is  supported  by  the 
administration.  I  applaud  the  commit- 
tee leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  Its  work  on  the  bill  and  Its  co- 
operation In  accommodating  some  con- 
cerns I  raised— notably  on  the  place- 
of-blrth  issue  and  the  broadening  of 
the  Levlne  amendment  now  carried  In 
section  507  of  the  bill. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  MikxtlskiI.  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4151. 

For  too  long,  too  many  Innocent 
Americans  have  suffered  Injury  or 
death  at  the  hands  of  International 
terrorists. 

Whoever  said  that  one  terrorist  is 
another  person's  freedom  fighter  has 
a  callous  disregard  for  the  real  victims 
of  International  terrorism. 

How  an  11-year-old  girl  returning 
home  for  the  holidays,  a  wheelchair- 
bound  72-year-old  retiree  on  a  vacation 
cruise,  and  a  23-year-old  Navy  diver  on 
leave  stood  In  the  way  of  anyone's 
freedom  is  a  mystery  to  me  and  every 
American. 

We  must  no  longer  Ignore  the  Issues 
of  terrorism.  Seared  In  our  memories 
are  the  bombings  of  our  Marine  bar- 
racks In  Beirut,  the  tormenting  of 
senior  citizens  held  hostage  on  the 
AchiUe  Lauro,  and  the  Christmas-time 
machine  gunnings  at  the  Rome  and 
Vienna  Airports. 

Congress  must  send  a  clear  message 
to  terrorists  the  world  over  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  the  brutal  acts  by  the 
bully-boys.  This  legislation  does  just 
that. 


In  addition  to  strengthening  the 
physical  sectirity  of  our  embassies  and 
diplomatic  posts,  It  also  sets  In  motion 
a  framework  for  maritime  counterter- 
rorism.  I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  I 
Initiated  this  component  calling  for  an 
International  conference  establishing 
seaport  security  and  passenger  safety. 
This  grew  out  of  listening  to  the  Mes- 
klns  family,  a  New  Jersey  couple  who 
was  held  hostage  on  the  AchilU  Lauro. 
They  told  us  In  grim  detail  how  they 
were  taimted  and  tormented  by  the 
terrorists  and  then  described  the  final 
moments  of  Mr.  Klinghoffer's  life. 

But  even  more  shocking  was  how 
they  described  the  lax  procedures  that 
allowed  that  to  happen.  No  screening 
of  bags,  no  screenUig  of  people,  easy 
access  to  the  vessel,  and  no  one  on 
board  to  fight  back. 

That  Is  why  my  legislation  calls  for 
International  standards  and  agree- 
ments. 

This  legislation  would  require  par- 
ticipating nations  to  take  tough  steps 
to  combat  terrorists.  It  calls  for  sea- 
port screening  of  cargo  and  baggage 
similar  to  that  used  at  airports:  It  adds 
extra  security  to  restrict  access  to 
cargo,  dockslde  property  and  the  ships 
themselves:  and  it  calls  for  additional 
security  personnel  on  board  ships,  like 
sea  marshals,  comparable  to  sky  mar- 
shals. 

Tourists  used  to  ask,  when  planning 
a  vacation,  where  will  they  go.  Now 
they  ask,  will  they  be  able  to  come 
back. 

The  maritime  component  of  this  leg- 
islation ensures  that  they  will  come 
back. 

We  ask  the  private  sector  to  cooper- 
ate In  this,  for  good  security  Is  good 
business. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  also  au- 
thorizes 1125  million  for  the  Coast 
Guard  to  add  personnel  to  bolster  its 
historic  security  role  at  our  Nation's 
ports.  It  mandates  a  risk  assessment 
for  the  Nation's  ports  and  guarantees 
that  we  will  deter  saboteurs  at  every 
wharf,  warehouse,  and  dock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  e\ery  now  and  again  in 
this  House  we  get  to  do  something 
that  we  are  so  very  proud  of  and  work 
on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Today,  united  u 
one  Nation  and  one  Congress,  we  say 
"No"  to  the  bullies. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCaiw].  who  U  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
reported  this  bill  to  the  committee  (or 
consideration. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  efforts  of  Chair- 
men Fascku.  and  Mica,  along  with  Mr. 
BROOMnxLD  and  Ms.  Snowb  for  their 
work  on  this  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  fine 
work  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Advi- 
sory   Panel    on    Overseas    Security. 
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Chaired  by  Adm.  Bobby  Inman.  The 
recommendations  of  this  panel  were 
the  basis  of  the  diplomatic  security 
secUon,  UUes  I-IV.  of  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  thank  Chairman  Mica  for  the 
inclusion  of  my  language  to  limit  ap- 
propriations for  a  fiscal  year  so  that 
they  may  not  exceed  the  amounts 
specified  for  such  program  In  the  De- 
partment of  State's  budget  in  brief  for 
fiscal  year  1987  (UUe  IV,  secUon 
401(a)). 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  this 
bill  to  become  a  permanent  budget 
item.  It  must  be  a  one-time  authoriza- 
tion. Too  many  Government  programs 
are  supposed  to  last  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  yet  seem  to  develop  lives  of 
their  own. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  committee's 
attention  to  title  VII,  section  701,  Con- 
sideration of  International  Terrorism 
at  the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit  Con- 
ference, language  which  I  included 
during  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tee. Last  year,  Abu  Abbas,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  planning  the  Achiile 
Lauro  Hijacking,  escaped  justice  in 
two  foreign  nations.  This  section  will 
attempt  to  ensure  that  such  a  travesty 
is  never  repeated.  It  seeks  to  have  ter- 
rorism included  for  discussion  at  the 
Tokyo  Simimit.  In  addition,  it  directs 
President  Reagan  to  expand  the 
Agreed  Statement  of  the  Seven  Indus- 
trialized Nations  made  at  the  1978 
Bonn  Conference  regarding  aircraft 
hijacking. 

That  declaration  of  policy  must  in- 
clude all  hijackers,  not  just  those  of 
aircraft.  Those  who  plan  the  hijack- 
ings must  also  be  brought  to  justice. 
Finally,  this  language  seeks  to  expand 
the  range  of  sanctions  Imposed  on  na- 
tions that  evade  their  responsibility  to 
the  civilized  world  by  coddling  terror- 
ists. 

Later,  I  will  be  introducing  two 
amendments  to  title  VIII.  Victims  of 
Terrorism  Compensation.  When  this 
matter  was  first  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foregin  Affairs  last 
year,  it  had  several  major  flaws:  It  did 
not  cover  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Services,  it  allowed  for  different  rates 
of  compensation,  and  set  the  rate  of 
compensation  at  a  base  far  beyond  his- 
torical or  responsible  levels.  We  were 
able  to  correct  the  most  blatant  of 
these  by  extending  protection  to  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  along  with 
civilian  Oovemment  employees.  How- 
ever, there  are  still  problems  which 
should  be  addressed. 

This  legislation  sets  up  a  program 
resembling  an  entitlement,  so  we  must 
proceed  with  caution  and  base  our  de- 
liberations upon  fact  not  emotion.  My 
fint  amendment  will  delete  Presiden- 
tial discretion  for  degrees  of  treatment 
or  harshnen.  The  experience  of  being 
held  captive  by  an  enemy  government 
or  group  Is  not  pleasant,  but  It  is  not 
poMible  to  objectively  determine  what 
oonftitutes  fair  or  unfair  treatment 
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for  purposes  of  compensation.  We  are 
not  discussing  payment  for  physical  or 
psychological  injiu-ies.  we  are  talking 
about  a  cash  payment  on  top  of  sala- 
ries and  other  benefits. 

My  second  amendment  sets  a  lower 
base  rate  of  payment.  As  written,  this 
title  would  provide  a  payment  based 
on  the  worldwide  average  per  diem 
rate,  roughly  $60  to  $70  a  day.  There 
is  no  logical,  historical  or  economic 
basis  for  this  figure.  American 
P.O.W.'s  from  World  War  II,  Korea 
and  Vietnam  were  not  given  anywhere 
near  this  amount.  President  Carter's 
Commission  on  Hostage  Compensation 
did  not  recommend  anything  close  to 
this  nvmiber  or  formula.  I  believe  my 
amendment  which  sets  the  base  rate 
at  $20  a  day  is  fair,  equitable  and  fis- 
cally responsible. 

During  consideration  of  these 
amendments,  I  intend  to  present  sup- 
porting information  on  these  points. 

The  information  on  these  points, 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  be  not  from  just 
my  experience  nor  the  time  that  I 
have  spent  on  issues  such  as  these,  but 
will  be  based  on  the  President's  Com- 
mission that  President  Carter  appoint- 
ed in  1980  to  try  to  set  about  finding  a 
fair  and  equitable  compensation  for 
the  Iranian  hostages.  Their  conclu- 
sions were  dramatically  different  from 
the  legislation  as  it  is  presently  writ- 
ten. Later  on  I  will  go  into  the  mem- 
bership of  that  Commission,  and  their 
recommendations. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Gejsenson],  a  very  active  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  see  the  inclu- 
sion in  this  Omnibus  Anti-Terrorism 
Act  of  a  provision  that  directs  the 
President  to  Include  the  subject  of 
international  terrorism  on  the  agenda 
of  the  upcoming  Tokyo  economic 
summit,  to  seek  the  establislunent  of 
an  international  antiterrorism  coordi- 
nating committee  and  a  provision  that 
urges  the  President  to  seek  interna- 
tional agreement  on  the  sharing  of  in- 
formation on  passports  and  visas  in 
order  to  more  effectively  combat  ter- 
rorism. 

The  President,  and  indeed  all  of  us 
who  meet  with  our  allies,  should  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
raise  this  issue  and  to  seek  their  great- 
er cooperation  in  the  crucial  battle 
against  international  terrorism,  be- 
cause the  only  way  we  can  hope  to  put 
a  halt  to  this  scourge  is  by  a  vigorous 
and  coordinated  campaign  by  all  those 
countries  who  have  an  Interest  in  de- 
nying the  terrorists  safe  haven  and  fi- 
nancial or  political  support. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  our  friends  and 
allies  In  the  world  to  offer  their  verbal 
support  for  our  antiterrorism  policy, 
they  must  be  willing  to  take  economic 
and  political  steps  to  make  this  world 


a  very  difficult  place  for  a  terrorist  to 
live  in.  So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend 
their  support  to  this  measure  before 
us  today  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
President  to  seek  the  international  co- 
operation that  is  needed  to  combat 
terrorism. 

D  1710 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Ii^.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman,  Mr.  Fascell  of 
Florida,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  his  excellent 
work  In  bringing  this  bill  before  the 
House.  Also  Mr.  BROOMnsLD,  Mr. 
Mica,  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
and  Ms.  Snowc,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Subconmilttee  for  Interna- 
tional Operations  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
[Mr.  Smith],  in  a  colloquy  about  H.R. 
4151  and  particularly  section  503. 1  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  ever-grow- 
ing nimiber  of  terrorist  activities  oc- 
curring overseas,  and  in  fact  the  ef- 
forts of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  as  chairman  of  the  Task 
Force  on  International  Narcotics,  has 
brought  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  narcotics  problem 
throughout  the  world. 

However,  I  have  some  reservations 
regarding  the  language  as  mentioned 
in  H.R.  4151  pertaining  to  Internation- 
al narcoterrorism  and  drug  trafficking. 
In  particular,  section  503. 

Because  of  these  reservations,  many 
of  which  have  been  brought  to  me  by 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, our  Nation's  leading  drug  en- 
forcement agency,  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  my  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  on  this 
section. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  section  503  of  H.R. 
4151,  do  we  set  up  a  parallel  or  dupli- 
cate program,  one  which  Is  already 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  If  the  gentle- 
man wiU  yield,  it  was  clearly  not  the 
Intention  of  the  committee  to  set  up 
an  informant  system  for  the  State  De- 
partment to  rival  or  compete  with  that 
of  the  DEA.  The  Secretary's  authority 
is  limited  to  information  rewards  on 
major  narcotlces  terrorist-type  traf- 
fickers for  offenses  committed  outside 
the  United  States.  Mostly  as  we  antici- 
pate acts  conunltted  against  people 
who  have  committed  crimes  against 
Embassy  personnel  or  people  Involved 
in  eradication  programs  or  other 
forms  of  narcotics  where  terrorism  is 
involved^ 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  As  you  know, 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  is  this 
Nation's  leading  drug  authority,  both 


at  home  and  also  abroad.  As  you  men- 
tioned, are  we  not  establishing  an- 
other information  reward  system 
through  the  State  Department  when 
we  already  have  one  set  up  with  the 
DEA? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  Is  not  to  put  the  State  De- 
partment in  the  business  of  narcotics 
enforcement  overseas.  That  Is  not  the 
Intention  of  this  section  of  the  bill. 
The  purpose  is  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Stote  the  ability  to  fight  fire  with  fire 
when  United  States  Embassy  officials 
and  employees,  contract  employees, 
such  as  the  20  Peruvian  eradication 
workers  who  were  murdered  last  year, 
are  killed  or  kidnapped  by  what  we 
know  to  be  drug  kingpins  who  are  en- 
gaged in  terrorist  activity. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  current 
provisions  of  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill,  that  drug  activity  is 
not  considered  to  be  terrorist  in 
nature. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  further  explain,  I  have  a 
concern  and  a  concern  of  many  people 
at  this  point  in  time.  We  have  created 
an  atmosphere  of  informants  and  of 
cooperating  individuals  with  our  vari- 
ous reward  system  as  stated. 

Are  we  setting  up  a  situation  where 
these  Informants  and  these  individuals 
would  shop  around,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  best  deal?  How  do  we  protect  our- 
selves from  this  shopping  around? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
as  you  know,  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  must  consult  with  the  Attorney 
General  before  making  any  rewards  at 
aU. 

Second,  I  doubt,  and  I  think  the 
committee  doubts  that  people  like 
Carlos  Lehder  or  others  of  that  ilk 
that  are  trafficking  and  engaging  In 
terrorist  activities  are  going  to  shop  to 
be  informants. 

Third,  this  provision  Is  not  Intended 
to  enable  the  State  Department  to  pay 
rewards  to  DEA  informants  but  really 
to  public  informants.  That  is  what  we 
are  looking  to  get.  The  whole  purpose 
of  It  is  to  make  the  traffickers  scared 
that  people  will  be  paid  to  turn  them 
In,  and  where  they  are  getting  support 
because  they  are  paying  people,  we  are 
going  to  do  the  same  thing  to  them. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman assure  this  gentleman  that  In 
the  final  analysis  the  bill,  in  passage 
of  the  bill  that  we  will  not  have  a  par- 
allel system? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  have  told  the  gentle- 
man and  the  others  who  have  con- 
cerns about  this  we  do  not  want  a  par- 
allel system,  and  right  now  language  Is 
being  prepared  by  the  agencies  who 
are  involved.  Justice,  DEA,  and  State 
to  take  care  of  this  problem,  if  any 
exists,  and  at  some  stage  in  this  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Senate.  In  conference, 


wherever,  if  the  language  is  agreed  to 
and  can  help  fix  this,  we  will  put  it  In 
to  ensure  that  the  gentleman's  con- 
cerns are  taken  care  of. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  help 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ackirman]. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlenmn  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  international  terror- 
ism poses  a  complex,  dangerous  threat 
for  which  there  is  no  quick  or  easy  so- 
lution. But  the  omnibus  antiterrorism 
legislation  before  us  today  will  signifi- 
cantly Improve  our  capability  for  com- 
bating terrorism. 

As  we  have  become  all  too  aware, 
terrorist  attacks  are  growing  at  an  av- 
erage aiuiual  rate  of  about  12  to  16 
percent,  and  have  become  an  ever- 
present  threat  throughout  the  world. 
Most  recently,  the  hijackers  of  the 
cruise  ship  AchiUe  Lauro  brutally 
stayed  Leon  Kllnghoffer,  a  partially 
paralyzed  New  York  appliance  shop 
owner  on  the  trip  as  a  36th  wedding 
anniversary  present  to  his  wife. 

This  terrible  tragedy  was  allowed  to 
happen  largely  because  of  Inadequate 
security  at  one  of  the  AchiUe  Lauro's 
ports  of  call.  The  lack  of  baggage 
checks  and  passenger  screening  at 
Genoa  appears  to  have  enabled  the  hi- 
jackers to  smuggle  the  weapons  on 
board  that  made  It  much  easier  for 
them  to  take  control  of  the  ship. 

Prefllght  screening  of  passengers 
and  their  carryon  baggage  Is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  domestic  aircraft  secu- 
rity program.  Since  1972,  these  proce- 
dures have  detected  over  30,000  fire- 
arms, and  have  resulted  in  13,000  ar- 
rests. Recent  terrorist  acts  against  pas- 
senger airplanes  and  cruise  ships  point 
out  the  need  for  us  to  continually 
monitor  and  update  our  security  pro- 
cedures. This  is  especially  true  at  ports 
and  on  board  ships,  where  there  are 
presently  no  International  or  federally 
prescribed  security  measures.  As  a 
result,  many  ports  have  no  baggage  or 
personnel  screening  at  all.  In  many 
places,  completely  unrestricted  access 
to  passenger  and  cruise  vessels  pro- 
vides ample  opportunity  for  terrorists 
to  perform  their  evil  deeds. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  decided  to  Incorpo- 
rate into  the  omnibus  antiterrorism 
bill  before  us  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced, to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  require  stringent 
international  maritime  safeguards. 
These  include  the  use  of  metal  detec- 
tors, cargo  and  baggage  screening,  and 
other  comprehensive  safety  measures 
for  all  pusenger  ships  leaving  Ameri- 
can porta  for  international  waters. 

The  biU  would  also  require  the  SUte 
Department  to  assess  the  effectiveness 
of  security  meaiures  at  those  foreign 


ports  that  pose  a  high  riak  of  terrorist 
attacks  on  passenger  vessels,  to  notify 
foreign  governments  if  secxirtty  Is  In- 
adequate, and  to  Issue  an  Immediate 
travel  advisory  if  the  port  Is  not 
brought  up  to  standard.  In  addition, 
the  President  must  suspend  service  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  for- 
eign nation  that  provides  sanctuary  to 
terrorist  organizations  which  seize  pas- 
senger vessels. 

Of  particular  importance  is  a  provi- 
sion in  the  measure  that  urges  the 
President  to  seek  agreement  through 
the  International  Maritime  Organiza- 
tion on  matters  of  seaport  and  sea- 
board security,  and  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  repori  on  progress  in  develop- 
ing measures  to  prevent  terrorist  acts 
against  crews  and  passengers  aboard 
ships.  Cooperation  with  host  govern- 
ment is  essential,  since  they  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  providing 
security  for  U.S.  citizens  and  facilities 
abroad.  Securing  the  cooperation  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  in 
applying  political  or  economic  pres- 
sures on  those  lands  that  sponsor  ter- 
rorism Is  a  difficult  yet  vital  part  of  an 
overall  antiterrorism  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  dealing  effectively 
with  terrorism  requires  long-term 
measures  to  protect  passengers  and 
cargo,  and  to  train  security  personnel. 
We  in  the  free  world  must  work  to- 
gether to  gather  and  share  intelli- 
gence so  that  we  may  put  an  end,  once 
and  for  all.  to  these  terrorist  threats. 
The  bill  we  are  considering  today  in- 
corporates these  essential  elements.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  needed  legislation  to  reduce  the 
risks  of  terrorism. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IVtr.  WAuanl. 

D  1720 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  Is  baslcaUy  a  good  bill.  It  does 
many  excellent  things  to  control  ter- 
rorism and  protect  Americans  against 
terrorism. 

The  problem  I  have  with  the  bill  is 
that  it  takes  a  direct  end  run  around 
both  the  budget  proceu  and  Oramm- 
Rudman.  I  think  we  need  to  be  con- 
cerned In  this  House  when  we  bring 
legislative  to  the  floor  that  we  live 
within  the  strictures  that  we  have 
mandated  on  ourselves  trying  to  move 
toward  a  balanced  budget  In  1991. 
That  U  the  problem  with  this  bill.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  get  out  from  under- 
neath the  balanced  budget  law  and  do 
an  end  run  around  the  process. 

What  we  are  creating  here  Is  a  new 
authorization.  The  new  authorization 
Is  entirely  correct.  It  is  a  way  of  at- 
temptUig  to  find  out  or  establish  a 
method  for  getting  at  payment  in  com- 
pensatlon  to  hostages  and  people  held 
by  terrorists. 
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The  problem  is  that  we  also  set  up  in 
doing  so  an  entitlement  program,  a 
brandnew  entitlement  program.  That 
is  done  in  violation  of  the  budget  bill. 
It  is  done  in  violation  of  Gramm- 
Rudman,  and  I  have  to  say  it  is  done 
knowingly,  because  the  rule  that 
brought  it  to  the  floor  waived  the  pro- 
visions of  Gramm-Rudman  in  order  to 
get  the  bill  out  here. 

Now,  what  we  need  to  do  is  look  at 
correcting  that  particular  problem. 

Now,  let  us  understand  what  it  is  we 
are  doing  here.  First  of  all,  with 
regard  to  pay  and  benefits,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  authorization  bill,  we  are 
continuing  the  pay  and  benefits 
people  would  get  anyway.  Those  are 
already  authorized  and  appropriated. 
We  would  not  in  any  way  impinge 
upon  people  getting  their  pay  by 
taking  out  the  entitlement.  It  is  al- 
ready provided  for  in  the  appropria- 
tion: so  the  pay  that  either  goes  to 
families  or  to  individuals  which  will 
continue  to  flow  because  that  is  al- 
ready appropriated  for  and  would  be 
under  any  circumstances. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  an 
add-on  program  to  provide  medical 
and  educational  benefits  to  hostages 
and  hostage  families,  as  well  as  cash 
compensation  and  the  cash  compensa- 
tion has  to  come  within  1  year  to 
former  captives. 

We  do  that  as  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram. We  do  it  right  up  front  as  an  en- 
titlement program. 

Now,  I  heard  the  arguments  out 
here  that  somehow  we  have  not  been 
able  to  react  in  the  past.  Well,  we  have 
never  had  an  authorization  in  the 
past.  There  has  been  no  program  for 
doing  this.  We  have  never  authorized 
such  a  program  before.  We  have  never 
had  a  mechanism. 

Why  can  we  not  at  least  try,  once  we 
have  the  mechanism  in  place,  to  do 
the  job  of  appropriating  annually? 

I  would  say  to  the  people  who  sug- 
gest that  the  Iranian  hostages  have 
not  been  compensated,  they  are  abso- 
lutely correct.  There  was  no  such  pro- 
gram for  the  Iranian  hostages:  but  if 
we  had  that  program  in  place  and  you 
brought  a  supplemental  appropriation 
to  this  floor  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis, 
it  would  pass  like  that.  There  would  be 
no  problem  getting  that  done  in  the 
midst  of  the  crisis.  Why  do  this  end 
run?  Why  can  we  not  at  least  try  the 
regular  process?  If  the  regiilar  process 
does  not  work,  then  go  to  the  entitle- 
ment; but  why  do  we  have  to  start 
with  the  entitlement?  Why  go  that 
route  right  away? 

It  seems  to  me  at  the  very  least  we 
ought  to  be  out  here  protecting  the 
process  that  we  have  put  in  place. 
That  Is  what  I  am  asking  for  in  the 
amendment  that  I  will  offer.  It  is  no 
way  impacts  on  the  authorization 
process  It  keeps  the  authorization 
process  in  place.  It  simply  says,  "Don't 
go  to  an  entitlement  now.  Make  the 


money  a  part  of  the  regular  appropria- 
tion process.  Say  to  us  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  come  up  with  the 
money  as  a  part  of  our  effort  to  get  to 
a  balanced  budget."  That  is  all  my 
amendment  will  do.  It  will  keep  the 
authorization  program  established  in 
this  bill  absolutely  in  place.  It  will 
simply  set  up  a  different  mechanism 
for  payment  that  says  that  Congress 
ought  to  vote  the  money  before  we 
pay  the  money  and  it  seems  to  me  in 
light  of  the  budget  problems  this 
coimtry  faces,  voting  the  money 
before  we  pay  the  money  makes  pretty 
good  sense. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Wolpk],  the  chairman  of  the  African 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  both  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  and  also 
to  the  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomtieu)],  and 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mica],  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [KIs.  Snowe],  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  for  de- 
veloping this  excellent  legislative 
product. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
title  VI  of  the  omnibus  antiterrorism 
legislation  that  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. Title  VI  embodies  legislation  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Barnes]  and  I  had  introduced,  and  fo- 
cuses specifically  on  actions  to  prevent 
or  deter  acts  of  international  nuclear 
terrorism.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  this  is  an  issue  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  for  several 
years  and  therefore  I  am  particularly 
delighted  to  see  our  committee  and 
this  body  assert  needed  leadership  on 
what  is  surely  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  all  pending  threats  to  our  national 
security— the  prospect  of  terrorists 
going  nuclear. 

There  may  be  some  who  consider 
this  a  farfetched  or  unlikely  scenario. 
But  to  those  individuals,  I  say  "please 
think  again."  Anybody  who  believes 
that  terrorists  cannot  acquire  the 
technical  information  necessary  to 
build  a  nuclear  weapon  has  not 
thumbed  through  a  recent  encyclope- 
dia or  basic  college  physics  text.  And 
surely  events  of  the  past  several  years 
leave  no  doubt  that  terrorist  fanatics 
clearly  possess  sufficient  ruthlessness 
and  cunning  to  carry  off  a  nuclear 
attack. 

The  fact  is  that  it  only  takes  three 
things  to  construct  a  nuclear  weapon: 
First,  the  technological  know-how: 
second,  as  little  as  20  pounds  of  a  nu- 
clear explosive  material;  and  third,  a 
political  decision  to  put  the  first  two 
together. 


Title  6  provides  for  very  modest  and 
minimal  steps  that  must  be  taken  if  we 
hope  to  stave  off  the  day  when  terror- 
ists groups  acquire  a  nuclear  explosive. 

Obviously,  this  effort  will  require  ex- 
tensive international  cooperation,  so 
title  6  directs  the  President  to  seek 
universal  adherence  to  the  Convention 
on  the  Physical  Security  of  Nuclear 
Material.  Further,  it  asks  the  Presi- 
dent to  work  with  our  allies  and  other 
countries  to  minimize  the  amount  of 
nuclear  explosive  material  in  interna- 
tional transit  and  to  insure  the  most 
stringent  of  security  conditions  for 
any  such  shipments.  With  incidents  of 
international  terrorism  so  clearly  on 
the  rise,  these  efforts  to  keep  nuclear 
weapons  grade  material  out  of  circula- 
tion and  out  of  the  hands  of  terrorist 
groups  takes  on  an  added  urgency. 
This  title  also  directs  the  President  to 
seek  agreement  within  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  on  an  effective  interna- 
tional strategy  to  deter  nations  or  sub- 
national  groups  from  engaging  in  acts 
of  nuclear  terrorism  and  to  respond  on 
a  coordinated,  international  basis 
should  such  a  catastrophe  occur.  The 
final  provision  I  would  like  to  high- 
light seeks  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  assur- 
ing that  the  physical  protection  stand- 
ards applied  to  all  exports  or  subse- 
quent transfers  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial are  fully  adequate  to  deter  theft, 
sabotage,  or  any  other  act  of  terrorism 
which  would  result  in  the  diversion  of 
that  material.  We  cannot  afford  to 
settle  for  any  lesser  standard  when  the 
stakes  are  so  terribly  high. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time,  I  want  to  indicate 
that  the  Vice  President  sent  me  a 
letter  where  he  headed  up  the  Presi- 
dent's committee  on  combating  terror- 
ism and  he  Indicated  today  in  a  letter 
to  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  know  how 
much  he  appreciated  our  committee's 
prompt  and  bipartisan  action  on  the 
legislative  recommendation  of  the  Vice 
President's  Task  Force  on  Combating 
Terrorism. 

He  said: 

Inasmuch  as  this  report  was  publicly  re- 
leased on  March  6,  1986.  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  see  such  quick  action.  I  know 
you  have  worked  closely  with  the  chairman 
on  this  legislation.  It  has  been  truly  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  that  reflects  close  cooperation 
and  this  will  become  a  major  part  of  our 
overall  program  to  combat  International  ter- 
rorism. 

I  urge  speedy  enactment  of  the  legislation 
that  is  necessary  to  complete  this  important 
work. 

Signed:  George  Bush,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman      from     Maryland      [Mr. 


Barkis],  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Itx.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  yielding  me  this 
time.  I  want  to  commend  his  leader- 
ship and  that  of  the  Republicans  on 
the  committee  with  whom  we  worked 
with  very  closely. 

This  is  an  enormously  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  want  to  pick  up  on  the  comments 
of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe],  with  whom  I 
had  the  privilege  of  working  and  offer- 
ing some  of  the  language  with  respect 
to  nuclear  terrorism. 

If  you  think  about  it  for  a  minute, 
given  the  amount  of  weapons  grade 
material  that  exists  in  the  world  and 
the  shipments  of  it  that  take  place 
constantly  around  the  world,  it  is 
almost  Inevitable  that  at  some  point 
some  terrorist  or  terrorist  organization 
will  obtain  enough  of  that  material  to 
put  together  a  nuclear  weapon  and 
threaten  civilization  with  the  ultimate 
terrorism,  and  that  is  the  threat  of  a 
nuclear  weapon  being  exploded  in  an 
urban  so-ea. 

It  is  almost  Inevitable  that  that  will 
happen  unless  we  get  very  tough 
about  the  way  we  deal  with  weapons 
grade  materials  and  unless  we  get  very 
tough  in  the  standards  that  we  estab- 
lish for  the  transfer  of  those  materi- 
als. 

If  it  ever  happens,  if  1  year  from 
now  or  10  years  from  now  or  30  years 
from  now  some  terrorist  gets  hold  of  a 
nuclear  weapon,  everyone  in  the  world 
is  going  to  point  at  us,  the  people  who 
were  in  office  when  the  decisions  were 
made  about  how  these  materials  are 
transported  and  how  they  are  used, 
and  say,  "How  come  you  didn't  do  ev- 
erything humanly  possible  to  make 
sure  that  this  couldn't  happen,  that  a 
terrorist  organization  or  a  terrorist 
state  could  not  get  access  to  nuclear 
weapons?" 

Well,  we  have  the  opportunity  today 
to  take  some  very  modest  steps.  Quite 
frankly,  a  numt>er  of  us  wanted  to  do 
more  to  make  our  procedures  even 
stronger  with  respect  to  the  handling 
of  weapons  grade  materials;  but  at 
least  this  legislation  takes  some  first 
steps  and  assures  that  we  are  moving 
In  the  right  direction  toward  doing 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  it  Im- 
possible for  terrorists  to  get  hold  of 
nuclear  material,  plutonlum  and  other 
weapons  grade  material,  that  poten- 
tially someday  could  threaten  the  civ- 
ilized world  with  the  ultimate  danger, 
nuclear  terrorism. 

I  strongly  urge  bipartisan  support 
for  this  legislation.  It  is  terribly  impor- 
tant that  we  begin  the  effort  of  Insur- 
ing that  that  day  will  never  come. 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  4151,  as  amended  the  Omnibus 
Diplomatic  Security  and  Anti-Terror- 
ism Act.  Events  over  the  past  several 
years,  culminating  in  the  unprecedent- 
ed act  of  high  seas  terror  against  U.S. 
civilians  who  were  cruising  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  aboard  the  Italian 
vessel,  the  AchUXe  Lauro,  necessitate 
Immediate  legislative  action.  Any 
delay,  by  the  United  States,  in  acting 
can  only  serve  to  convince  the  faceless 
Jackals  who  prey  on  the  Innocent,  that 
they  can  continue  to  violate  the  most 
basic  rules  of  a  civilized  society  with 
complete  impunity. 

Last  fall,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  initiated 
hearings  and  Investigations  Into  the 
threat  of  terrorism  In  the  maritime 
sector.  We  considered  safety  on  board 
passenger  vessels  and  critical  cargo 
carriers  plus  port  security,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign.  At  our  urging, 
there  has  been  included  within  the 
text  of  the  measure  before  the  House, 
those  measures  we  feel  must  be  en- 
cu:ted.  In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the 
examination  of  the  data  collected 
during  our  Investigations,  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  during  markup  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
that  would  allow  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
to  better  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
In  respect  to  the  assessment  and  con- 
tainment of  the  risk  of  terrorism. 

Clearly,  within  this  vital  legislation, 
and  more  particularly,  within  title  IX 
are  matters  of  vital  concern  to  our 
committee.  Their  enactment  will  have 
a  continuing  impact  on  programs  and 
agency  responsibilities  within  our  ju- 
risdiction. In  the  Interest  of  speed,  we 
chose  not  to  msj-kup  a  bill  of  our  own. 
Instead,  it  was  our  responsibility  as 
well  as  our  pleasure,  to  participate  in 
the  drafting  of  legislative  as  well  as 
report  language.  In  recognition  of  our 
joint  roles  in  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  as  well  as 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  Chairman 
Fascell  and  I  exchanged  letters, 
copies  of  which  I  would  ask  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  of  these  proceedings, 
at  this  time.  Once  again,  I  applaud  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  its 
chairman,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  for  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  the  several  committees 
Involved  in  the  process  of  bringing  this 
vital  legislative  package  to  the  House. 
In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend this  legislation  to  the  Members 
of  this  body,  and  urge  your  yes  vote 
for  this  measure,  which  will  send  a 
strong  positive  signal  that  the  United 
States  means  business. 


I  include  the  following  oorretpond- 
ence: 

COIOHTTB  CM 

MncHAirr  Mariiii  and  PiBmam, 
Waahington.  DC,  March  12.  l»$t. 
Hon.  Danr  B.  Fasckll. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreiffn  Affair*.     , 
Houw  of  Reprttentativet,   WatMngton, 
DC. 
Dbak  Mk.  Chaibman:  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  bringing  the  Omnlbui  Dip- 
lomatic Security  and  Antl-Terrortam  Act  of 
1986  to  the  House  In  such  an  expeditious 
manner.  It  was  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  cooper- 
ate with  your  Committee  on  those  matters 
over  which  this  Committee  has  sincere  con- 
cern and  jurisdiction. 

As  you  know,  our  Subcommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  held  extensive  hearings,  both 
in  Washington  and  at  Florida  ports  that  are 
dominant  In  the  cruise  passenger  trade,  fol- 
lowing the  ACHILLE  LAURO  Incident. 
Based  upon  these  Investigations,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  recom- 
mended that  certain  steps  be  taken  to  better 
prepare  the  United  SUtes  and  lU  cltlxens 
against  the  threat  of  terrorism  on  the  high 
seas  and  In  ports.  The  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  wholeheartedly 
supports  these  recommendations  that  are 
now  Included  In  Title  IX  of  the  Omnibus 
Diplomatic  Security  and  Anti-Terrorism  Act 
of  1986. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  matters 
contained  within  this  bill,  we  have  agreed  to 
forego  further  consideration  of  those  meas- 
ures within  the  Joint  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
with  the  agreed  understanding  that  subse- 
quent legislation  and  oversight  dealing  with 
matters  of  maritime  security,  such  as  con- 
tained within  Title  IX  of  the  bill,  are  Indeed 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  During  the 
debate  on  the  bill.  I  Intend  to  engage  you  In 
a  colloquy  concerning  Jurisdictional  ques- 
tions. 

Once  again,  please  accept  my  congratula- 
tions and  appreciation  for  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration between  our  Committees  that  has 
allowed  thU  vital  measure  to  proceed  so  rap- 
Idly  through  the  legislative  process. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Waltkr  B.  Jones, 

Chairman. 

Coiairrm  oh  Fokkion  Atpaim. 
Wathington.  DC.  March  12,  19S6. 
Hon.  Waltkr  B.  Joma. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  MaHne 
and  Fiiherlet,  Washingtori,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  12  regarding  the  maritime 
Issues  contained  within  the  Omnibus  Diplo- 
matic Security  and  Anti-terrorism  Act  of 
1986. 1  concur  wholeheartedly  In  your  obser- 
vations; more  specifically,  there  are  meas- 
ures of  Jurisdiction  exclusive  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsherlei 
within  this  bill,  most  particularly  the  U.S. 
Coast  Ouard  provisions  and  the  Panama 
Canal  provision.  The  other  Issues  contained 
within  Title  IX  are.  Indeed,  matters  of  Joint 
concern  to  our  Committees,  and  It  Is  with 
great  appreciation  that  I  note  the  singular 
contributions  made  by  your  Committee  in 
making  the  Investigations  and  In  the  draft- 
ing of  the  language  for  much  of  the  mari- 
time security  title. 

Rest  assured  that  1  wUl  support  your  con- 
tinued Jurisdiction  over  thoae  matters  con- 
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tained  within  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Se- 
curity and  Anti-terrorism  Act  of  1086  that 
are  generally  referenced  in  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Rule  X.  clause  1 
(n)  and  to  this  end  I  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  during  debate. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dakti  B.  Fasckll. 

Chairman. 

D  1735 

Mr.  PASCELL.  lAi.  Chairman.  I 
]rield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Biaggi].  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJ%.  4418,  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic 
Security  and  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of 
1986.  As  we  all  know  the  incidence  of 
terrorist  acts  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions,  and  most  often,  it  is  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens  who  are 
the  primary  targets. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  work  with  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  develop- 
ing title  IX  of  this  bill  on  maritime  se- 
curity and  to  cosponsor  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  that  committee.  The  hijack- 
ing of  the  Italian  cruise  liner  AchiUe 
Lauro  and  the  subsequent  murder  by 
the  terrorists  of  Leon  Klinghoffer,  an 
American  citizen,  highlighted  the  fact 
that  the  maritime  environment  is  also 
vulnerable  to  terrorist  attack. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Subcommit- 
tee, which  I  chair,  has  been  actively 
involved  in  investigating  maritime  se- 
curity. Subsequent  to  the  AchiUe 
Lauro  hijacking,  on  October  22,  1985, 
the  subcommitte  held  a  hearing  on  se- 
curity in  U.S.  ports  and  on  vessels 
using  U.S.  ports.  This  hearing  was  fol- 
lowed by  field  Investigation  of  security 
at  the  Port  of  Miami  and  Port  Ever- 
glades, PL.  in  November  1985.  These 
ports  handle  the  majority  of  cruise 
ship  of)erations  in  the  United  States. 

Extensive  discussions  were  held  with 
several  Government  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Coast  Guard,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  port  and  vessel  safety,  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
which  is  responsible  for  domestic  secu- 
rity In  general.  The  subcommlttet  also 
met  with  many  representatives  of  the 
cruise  ship  companies  operating  out  of 
U.S.  ports. 

These  companies,  as  well  as  officials 
from  the  ports,  reported  on  the  securi- 
ty measures  already  in  place  and  on 
additional  measures  being  tested  and 
implemented  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
AchiUe  Lauro  hijacking.  Sectirity 
measures  being  tested  or  implemented 
Include:  First,  fuirther  restricting 
access  by  the  public  to  the  ports  and 
vessels;  second,  increasing  security 
personnel;  third,  screening  passengers, 
baggage,  and  supplies  with  weapon-de- 
tecting equipment;  fourth,  screening 
■horeslde  personnel  and  crews;  and 
fifth,  restricting  or  eliminating  visi- 


tors' access  to  vessels.  It  was  evident 
from  this  investigation  that  security 
was  being  increased  volimtarily  and 
that  the  ports  and  cruise  ship  opera- 
tors were  committed  to  continuing 
that  process. 

The  one  question  that  could  not  be 
answered  by  anyone  involved,  howev- 
er, was  exactly  what  is  the  level  of 
threat  from  acts  of  terrorism  to  U.S. 
ports  and  vessels  using  our  ports. 
When  the  Idea  of  an  omnibus  terror- 
ism bill  was  proposed,  the  subcommit- 
tee felt  that  the  issue  of  risk  from  ter- 
rorist acts  had  to  be  addressed  before 
a  comprehensive  legislative  scheme 
was  developed.  In  the  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I 
am  pleased  to  state  the  subcommit- 
tee's concern  is  alleviated  by  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
report  to  Congress  on  the  level  of 
threat  to  U.S.  ports  and  vessels  using 
those  ports. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  vital  role 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  plays  in  domes- 
tic maritime  security  has  been  recog- 
nized in  H.R.  4418.  During  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  markup.  Congress- 
man Gersy  Stttdds.  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Aifairs  Committee  and  chair- 
man of  the  Coast  Guard  and  Naviga- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  was  accept- 
ed by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
The  Studds  amendment  authorizes 
the  Coast  Guard  to  imdertake  activi- 
ties to  bolster  security  at  domestic 
ports.  This  amendment  is  vitally  im- 
portant because  of  the  severe  cuts  in 
the  Coast  Guard  budget  over  the  last 
several  years.  I  commend  Congress- 
man Stddds  for  its  introduction  and 
am  very  pleased  it  was  well  received  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  jurisdiction  over  U.S. 
ports  and  foreign  and  domestic  vessels 
using  those  ports.  The  expedited  time 
schedule  for  considering  an  omnibus 
terrorism  bill,  however,  required  that 
the  committee  work  through  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  to  develop 
those  sections  relating  to  maritime  se- 
curity. 

The  risk  assessment  report  and  the 
legislative  proposals  required  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  contained 
in  H.R.  4418  concern  domestic  security 
at  U.S.  ports  and  on  vessels  using  our 
ports.  Domestic  maritime  security  falls 
solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. These  reports  should  be  re- 
ferred solely  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  Our  commit- 
tee, of  course,  will  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  Secretary's  report  and 
any  legislative  prop<Nsals  when  they 
are  received,  and  will  develop  legisla- 
tion as  necessary. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  their 


cooperation  with  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  on 
this  issue.  I  believe  title  IX  on  mari- 
time security  Is  a  reasoned  and  pru- 
dent approach  to  the  very  serious 
problem  of  terrorism  in  the  marine  en- 
vironment. I  support  H.R.  4418  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  as 
well. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmrH], 
the  chairman  of  the  Narcotics  Task 
Force. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  explain  section  503 
of  tills  bill,  which  I  sponsored  in  com- 
mittee as  the  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Task  Force. 

Basically,  this  section  would  expand 
the  authority  in  the  existing  law  to 
give  information  rewards  on  terrorists 
acts,  to  apply  to  narcoterrorist  and 
major  narcotics  trafficking  acts  as 
well. 

Since  this  provision  tracks  existing 
law  very  closely,  let  me  review  that 
law  briefly  before  explaining  section 
503. 

Current  law— section  36  of  the  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act- 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
after  consulting  with  the  Attorney 
General,  may  pay  rewards  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  furnishes  information  lead- 
ing to  the  arrest  or  conviction  of 
anyone  engaged  in  an  act  of  interna- 
tional terrorism,  if  that  act  is  against  a 
U.S.  person  or  U.S.  property  and  is 
outside  U.S.  territorial  jurisdiction.  A 
$5  mlllon  fund  was  established  to  pay 
such  Information  rewards.  Similar  leg- 
islation permits  the  Attorney  General 
to  pay  such  rewards  domestically. 

Section  503  amends  current  law- 
section  36— to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  provide  information  rewards 
leading  to  the  arrest  or  conviction  of 
individuals  involved  in  narcoterrorist 
and  narcotics  trafficking  acts,  to  be 
provided  under  the  same  conditions  as 
in  current  law. 

It  would  also  Increase  the  current  $5 
million  fund  to  $10  mlllon;  of  that 
amount.  $5  million  would  be  an  ear- 
mark available  only  for  narcoterror- 
Ist/rutfcotics  trafficking  rewards. 

Narcoterrorism  is  defined  as  the  kill- 
ing or  kidnaping  of  a  U.S.  officer,  em- 
ployee or  contractor— or  member  of 
their  immediate  family— while  en- 
gaged in  drug  enforcement  overseas. 
Information  for  rewards  on  narcotics 
trafficking  would  be  limited  to  major 
traffickers.  A  report  to  the  Congress 
would  be  required  for  any  Information 
rewards  paid. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  why  this 
amendment  is  necessary.  First  and 
foremost,  violence  is  increasing  against 
U.S.  officials  and  contractors  engaged 
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in  narcotics  enforcement  overseas.  Not 
only  DEA  agents  are  threatened  by 
this  violence,  such  as  our  agent  who 
was  murdered  in  Mexico.  Peruvian 
eradication  workers  have  been  tor- 
tured and  killed.  In  some  countries, 
traffickers  have  put  a  price  tag  on  all 
U.S.  officials.  We  have  United  States 
State  Department  contract  workers 
who  are  exposed  to  great  danger  in 
places  like  Tingo  Maria.  Peru,  and  Co- 
chabamba,  Bolivia,  places  we  have 
never  been  but  places  where  we  have 
people  helping  us  eradicate  the  terri- 
ble problem  of  drugs  in  this  country. 
AID  offices  have  been  attacked  by 
hired  thugs,  hired  by  ruuxiotics  traf- 
fickers, and  certainly,  as  many  of  us 
are  aware,  narcotics  traffickers  are 
using  the  money  that  they  get  from 
selling  narcotics  to  buy  weapons  to 
fund  terrorists,  and  terrorists  are  en- 
tering into  narcotics  trafficking  to  get 
money  to  buy  weapons  and  further 
their  own  terrorist  activities. 

However,  the  State  Department  now 
does  not  consider  such  acts  to  fall 
under  the  definition  of  international 
terrorism,  and  the  Secretary,  there- 
fore, has  no  authority  to  offer  these 
rewards. 

Second,  there  are  major  narcotics 
traffickers  against  whom  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prove  that  they  have 
been  involved  in  killing  U.S.  citizens, 
but  who  nonetheless  ftaance  and  en- 
courage such  acts,  as  well  as  export 
huge  quantities  of  drugs  to  the  United 
States.  There  is  currently  no  authority 
to  provide  information  rewards  on  the 
Carlos  Lehders  and  Pablo  Escobars  of 
the  world.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  authority  to  the  Secretary. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  this  provi- 
sion has  been  approved  by  both  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
The  White  House.  I  think  it  will  prove 
a  very  useful  tool  in  our  fight  against 
narcotics— if  the  drug  traffickers  can 
put  a  price  on  our  officials'  heads,  why 
shouldn't  we  be  able  to  strike  back  by 
putting  a  price  on  their  heads? 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  that  this 
provision  stems  from  legislation  origi- 
nally introduced  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Liwis) 
which  I  cosponsored.  I  believe  his  con- 
cerns have  been  met  by  the  colloquy 
that  we  entered  into  previously  and  I 
certainly  urge  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  Includes  his  provision. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  personally  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  fuU  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascill].  whose 
work  on  this  over  the  years  has  been 
so  Intense,  now  culminating  in  this 
very  fine  bipartisan  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  would  certainly  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  his  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BROOMnxLO]  who  have 
worked  so  hard  together  to  bring  this 
to  fruition. 


As  a  member  of  the  International 
Operations  Subcommittee.  I  would 
like  to  commend  both  Chairman  Dah 
Mica,  a  good  friend  of  mine  sind  a 
fellow  Floridian,  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Sifowi].  who  have 
both  worked  so  hard  and  so  effectively 
to  bring  what  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
legislation  to  the  floor. 

If  there  was  ever  a  bipartisan  piece 
of  legislation  that  directly  answers  the 
problems  by  giving  the  tools  to  our  en- 
forcement people  In  the  field,  this  is  it. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  thli\g  that  briiigs 
this  House  to  its  finest  hours,  and  I 
am  really  proud  to  be  part  of  this 
effort.  I  conunend  all  of  those  who 
have  taken  part. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  4151,  the  Omnibus  DiptoowtJc  Security 
and  AntJ-Tentxtem  Act.  When  taken  together 
with  title  V  of  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Act  of  1985.  the  measure  before 
us  today  provides  an  important  corollary  to 
our  recent  legislative  efforts  to  combat  avia- 
tion terrorism.  As  was  the  case  with  last 
year's  bill,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  his  committee 
members  have  made  an  immeasurable  contri- 
bution to  this  omnibus  antiterronsm  bill. 

The  airport  security  measure  signed  into  law 
on  August  8,  1985,  specifically  requires  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
periodic  assessments  of  the  effectiveness  of 
security  measures  at  foreign  airports  recetving 
international  air  service  from  the  United 
States,  using,  at  a  minimum,  internationally  ac- 
cepted standards. 

If  security  deficiencies  are  found  and  not 
remedied  within  90  days,  the  traveling  pubitc 
must  be  notified  by  DOT  and  by  the  airlines. 
Furthermore,  in  situations  where  a  threat 
exists  to  the  safety  and  security  of  passengers 
and  flight  crew  members,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  explicitly  authorized  to  imme- 
diately suspend  air  service  from  that  foreign 
airport  to  tt>e  United  States. 

Oversight  hearings  on  DOTs  implementa- 
tion of  our  foreign  airport  security  provisions 
were  held  just  last  month  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  At  that  time.  50  for- 
eign airports  had  been  evaluated  against 
ICAO's  standards  and  found  to  comply.  Reas- 
sessments of  these  airports  will  be  made 
three  to  six  times  a  year. 

In  addition  to  sanctions  or  suspension  of 
service,  our  recent  enactment  directs  our 
Government  to  wortt  through  ICAO  and  other 
international  negotiations  to  strengthen  securi- 
ty standards  and  to  improve  enforcement  of 
tliese  standards,  it  also  authorizes  $5  million 
in  fiscal  year  1986  from  the  aviation  trust  fund 
for  research  snd  development  of  improved  de- 
vices snd  techniques  for  detecting  weapons 
and  expiosives.  A  total  of  $15  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  in  the  fiscal  year 
1966  CR. 

Today,  U.S.  scheduled  airlines  will  transport 
more  than  1  million  passengers  on  15.000 
daily  flights  covering  almost  400  airports  in  the 
United  States  and  about  100  other  points 
abroad.  Since  the  inception  of  our  current  do- 
mestic airtine  passenger  screening  procedures 
in  1973,  over  6  billion  persons  have  been 
screerted  and  almost  8  billion  carry-on  itsms 


have  been  inspected.  These  screening  and  In- 
spection procedures  have  detected  over 
33,000  firearms  with  alniost  14,000  associated 
arrests.  Since  late  June,  regulatory  actions  t7y 
the  [X)T  have  improved  baggage  and  cargo 
inspections  and  security,  expanded  U.S.  flight 
crew  security  training  and  Increased  the 
number  of  air  marshals. 

In  closing,  let  me  siso  briefly  mention  our 
hostages  who  are  still  being  held  in  Lebanon. 
Some  of  these  Americans  hsve  been  held 
more  than  1  year  now,  snd  public  interest  in 
their  plight  has  risen  snd  fsllen  over  thst  time. 
We  must  maintain  our  high  level  of  cor>cem 
and  interest.  We  must  never  forget  that  when 
we  discuss  Isws  and  regulations  atxxrt  terror- 
ism that  the  lives  of  many  individuals  are  at 
stske;  and  that  among  those  individuals  are 
our  hostages  William  Buckley,  Peter  Kilbum. 
Father    Lawrence    Jenco,    Terry    Anderson, 
David  Jacobson,  Thomas  Sutedand,  and  Alec 
Collett. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  as  s  cospon- 
sor of  H.R.  4151,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation which  will  provide  for  a  significani  in- 
crease in  security  for  U.S.  dipiorrwtk:  person- 
nel, facilities,  and  operations,  and  for  ott>er 
purposes.  Although  the  House  Committee  on 
Publk:  Wort(s  and  Transportation  has  limited 
iuri8dk:tion  over   mstters  contained   in   H.R. 
4151,  we  do  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
section  409  of  the  bill  relsting  to  protection  of 
foreign  missions  in  tt>e  Washington,  DC,  met- 
ropolitan area,  as  well  as  foreign  missions  in 
the  United  States  where  there  are  located  20 
or  more  missions  and  when  such  protectn^ 
need  arises  in  assooatkjn  with  a  permanent 
mission  to  sn  intemetionai  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  security  for  foreign  missions 
in  the  United  Ststes  is  vital,  through  reciproci- 
ty, in  obtaining  needed  security  for  Arrterican 
missions  around  the  world,  and  Is  provided 
under  two  statutory  programs.  The  first,  s  titie 
III  program  for  diplon«tic  protection  m  Wash- 
ington, DC,  is  carried  out  by  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service  Uniformed  Division  and  diplomatic 
protection  with  missiorw  sssodsted  with  the 
United  Nstions  Is  csrried  out  by  the  Stste  De- 
partment's [)iplomatic  Security  Service.  The 
second  is  the  Foreign  Missions  Act,  which 
generally  authorizes  protective  services  for  sil 
diplomstic  missions  by  the  Secretsry  of  State 
in  order  to  meet  current  protective  needs, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  not  provide  any 
protective  services  for  which  authority  exists 
to  provide  such  services  under  sections 
202(7)  and  208  of  title  III. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  III  of  the  United  States 
Code  directs  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  Uni- 
fonned  Division,  subject  to  the  supennsion  of 
the  Secretsry  of  the  Tressury,  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  followtng:  First  the  Whits 
House  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  second,  any 
buikling  in  which  Presidential  offkses  are  kx»t- 
ed;  third,  the  President  snd  members  of  his 
immediste  family;  fourth,  foreign  diplomatic 
missions  locsted  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  fifth,  the  temporary 
official  reskJence  of  the  Vtoe  PreskJent  and 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbis;  sixth,  the 
Vice  PresWent  and  members  of  his  imn>ediate 
famHy;  seventh,  foreign  diplomstic  misskjns  to- 
catsd  in  mstropotttan  areas— other  than  the 
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Distnct  of  CotumtM — in  the  United  States 
where  there  are  located  20  or  more  such  mis- 
sion headed  by  full-time  officers,  except  that 
such  protection  shall  be  provided  only,  first, 
on  the  basis  of  extraordinary  protective  need; 
second,  upon  request  of  the  affected  metro- 
poiitan  area;  and  third,  wt>en  ttie  extraordinary 
protective  need  arises  in  association  with  a 
visit  to  or  occurs  at  a  permanent  mission  to 
an  international  organization  of  which  tt>e 
United  States  is  a  member  or  an  observer 
missK>n  invited  to  participate  In  the  wcrV  of 
such  organization,  provided  Vt\&X  such  protec- 
tion may  be  provided  for  motorcades  and  at 
other  places  associated  with  such  a  visit  and 
may  be  exterxJed  at  places  of  temporary 
domicile  in  connection  with  such  a  visit  arxj 
eighth,  foreign  dipkxnatic  missiorra  located  in 
such  areas  in  tf>e  United  States,  its  territories 
and  possessions,  as  the  President  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  may  direct. 

In  carrying  out  functions  of  providir>g  securi- 
ty for  foreign  diplomatic  missions  located  in 
metropolitan  areas— otfier  ttian  the  District  of 
Columbta— ttie  Secretary  of  Treasury  may  uti- 
lize, with  their  consent  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  the  services,  personnel,  equipment  ar)d 
facilities  of  State  and  local  governments,  and 
is  auttxxized  to  reimburse  such  State  and 
local  governments  for  tf>e  utilization  of  such 
services,  personnel,  equipment  arxl  facilities. 
The  authority  of  this  subsection  may  be  trans- 
ferred t>y  the  President  to  ttie  Secretary  of 
State.  To  carry  out  this  provision,  there  is  au- 
ttxxized  to  tie  appropriated  on  an  annual 
basis  S7  million  for  the  payment  of  reimburse- 
ment obligations  entered  into  for  security 
measures. 

To  date,  ttie  U.S.  Secret  Service  has  resist- 
ed any  attempts  by  ttie  State  Department  to 
provide  protective  services  outside  of  Wash- 
irigton,  DC.  Further,  Executive  Order  12478  of 
May  23.  1984,  transferred  autfiority  to  ttie 
Secretary  of  the  State  to  provide  protective 
services  under  title  III  wtien  associated  with 
an  international  organization  or  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  as  the  President  may  direct.  The 
U.S.  Secret  Service  Uniformed  Division  re- 
tained authority  to  provide  protective  services 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

In  1975,  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  amerxjed  ttie  Foreign  Missions  Act 
wtiereby  the  State  Department  was  granted 
authority  to  provide  extraordinary  protective 
services  for  foreign  missions  directly,  by  con- 
tract or  ttirough  State  or  local  authorities  to 
the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  ttie  Secre- 
tary in  carrying  out  the  act  however,  such 
services  shall  not  be  provided  if  such  authority 
exists  under  title  III.  Ttiere  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  S2.5  milhon  annually  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  ttie  act 

Section  409  of  H.R.  4151  will  bplster  State 
Department  antiterrorism  programs  that  pro- 
vide security  protection  for  the  United  Nations 
and  United  Nations  related  activities  now  ear- 
ned out  urxler  title  III  by  the  Department  of 
State,  pursuant  to  Executive  Oder  12478. 
dated  May  23.  1984.  This  section  wouli  sig- 
nilKantly  strengthen  the  range  of  authorities 
awaiiabte  for  U.N.  protection  under  title  III  by 
including  ttie  protective  provisions  now  avail- 
able ttirough  the  Foreign  Mission  Act.  This 
woUd  include,  among  other  provisions,  ttie 
authority  to  effect  the  location  of  foreign  m«- 


sions  tiased  on  security  concerns,  the  atiility 
to  provide  protection  for  activities  tfiat  occur 
away  from  but  are  related  to  U.N.  mission  ac- 
tivities, provide  protection  against  hostile  ac- 
tivities that  occur  near  ttie  U.N.  headquarters, 
allow  ttie  Attorney  General  to  engage  tfie  judi- 
cial process  on  tiehalf  of  foreign  missions  and 
other  important  and  useful  authorities.  This 
section  will  accomplish  these  goals  without 
any  increase  in  funds. 

To  conclude,  the  decision  to  provide  protec- 
tive services  and  ttie  funding  available  ttiere- 
fore  are  both  determined  under  title  III,  and 
provisions  of  ttie  Foreign  Mission  Act  may  be 
used  in  support  thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  H.R.  4151. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support 
of  this  biH  and  commend  ttie  distinguished 
chairman  of  ttie  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  for  bringing  it  to 
ttie  floor  so  expeditiously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  reflects  the  collective 
efforts  of  several  committees  of  ttie  House  in- 
cluding ttie  Committee  on  ttie  Judiciary,  in  re- 
sponse to  our  leadership's  call  for  an  omnitxjs 
bill  to  deal  with  ttie  ttireat  of  international  ter- 
rorism. Those  participating  in  this  effort  should 
be  congratulated  for  the  promptness  arxJ  ttior- 
oughness  of  ttieir  response. 

The  bill  accomplishes  several  important 
goals.  It  provides  for  greater  security  for  our 
embassies  overseas  tiy  auttxxizing  new  corv 
struction  to  strengttien  US  facilities  abroad 
against  terrorist  attacks.  It  establishes  cnminal 
penalties  for  Americans  wtio  supply  military  or 
intelligence  assistance  to  avowedly  teaorist 
nations.  It  tightens  export  controls  on  weap- 
ons and  ottier  technology  which  could  be  of 
great  assistance  to  Individuals,  organizations, 
or  countries  engaged  In  or  supporting  terrorist 
activities  against  Americans  or  U.S.  Govern- 
ment facilities. 

Ttie  bill  also  authorizes  rewards  for  informa- 
tion leading  to  ttie  arrest  and  conviction  of 
persons  who  kill  or  VJtinap  U.S.  officials  en- 
gaged in  drug  enforcement  overseas,  and  it 
establishes  a  most-wanted  list  of  international 
terrorists  and  a  worldwide  counterterrorism 
witness  protection  fund.  It  calls  for  travel  advi- 
sories for  nations  which  fail  to  dose  Libyan  or 
Iranian  official  diplomatic  missions  in  cases 
wtiere  these  two  countries  provide  support  to 
terronsts  who  have  attacked  American  citi- 
zens. 

The  bill  also  improves  security  safeguards 
at  foreign  ports  and  bolsters  protection 
against  nuclear  terrorism. 

Importantly,  the  bill  further  establishes  a 
fund  to  compensate  U.S.  empkjyees  and  ttieir 
families  who  are  victims  of  terrorism. 

This  bill  says  that  we  will  not  allow  terrorists 
to  hokj  our  diplomats  and  citizens  hostage.  It 
shows  ttiat  we  are  serious  about  fighting  ttie 
very  real  threat  that  terrorism  poses  to  the 
lives  and  safety  of  Americans  abroad.  While 
Congress  alone  cannot  stop  international  ter- 
rorism, this  legislation  will  certainly  make 
American  facilities  and  American  workers 
overseas  more  secure. 

H.R.  4151  is  a  bill  we  can  all  be  proud  of;  It 
deserves  our  unanimous  support. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  it  had  been  my 
understanding  ttiat  rollcall  votes  are  not  held 
on  days  ttiat  there  are  State  primaries.  Had  I 
not  been  in  my  district  (or  the  Illinois  primar- 


ies, I  would  tiave  voted  "aye"  on  ttie  Omnibus 
Diplomatic  Security  and  Anti-Terrorism  Act 
H.R.  4151. 

Ttie  various  programs  supported  t>y  ttiis  act 
serve  many  of  international  obfectives  in  op- 
posing terrorism.  This  act  merely  auttwrizes 
the  program.  It  will  be  up  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  Integrate  this  program  into  our 
budget  to  comply  with  the  deficit  reduction  tar- 
gets ttiat  «ve  must  meet  under  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
basic  principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  con- 
cern for  human  life  on  wtiich  our  Nation  was 
founded  have  survived  major  ttveats  during 
ttie  course  of  America's  tiistory.  Today,  we 
face  a  unk]ue  and  pervasive  challenge  to 
ttiese  ideals  in  ttie  form  of  terronsm,  an  in- 
creasingly serious  threat  to  ttie  United  States 
and  its  friends  and  allies  around  ttie  workj. 
Colleagues,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  H.R.  4151, 
ttie  Omnitxis  Diplomatic  Security  and  Anti-Ter- 
rorist Act  which  provides  for  the  security  of 
U.S.  diptomatic  personnel,  facilities,  and  oper- 
ations, will  enable  the  United  States  to 
comtMt  terrorists  and  eventually  win  ttie  war 
against  international  tenorism. 

Seeking  to  impose  one's  political  will  over 
others  through  ttie  threat  or  use  of  vk)lence  is 
as  okt  as  history.  Over  the  last  few  centuries, 
however,  ttie  civilized  world  was  ttiought  to 
have  made  progress  in  estat>listiing  nonvk>lent 
rules  of  political  conduct.  Intematkinal  rules  of 
war,  human  rights  resolutions,  and,  indeed, 
ttie  fundamental  premises  underlying  ttie  es- 
tablishment of  ttie  United  Nations  are  all 
based  on  ttie  assumption  ttiat  political  vio- 
lence and  political  freedom  do  not  and  cannot 
mix.  Political  intimklation.  ttie  object  of  the  use 
of  terrorism,  is  antithetical  to  freedom  of  politi- 
cal expression,  ttie  cornerstone  of  democratic 
society. 

Sadly,  ttiere  has  been  a  growing  ti^end  in 
ttie  past  two  decades  by  individuals,  groups, 
and.  in  some  instances,  by  governments,  to 
resort  to  terrorism  on  an  international  scale  in 
ttie  pursuit  of  their  political  aims.  In  age  of 
high  technology  and  mass  communications 
such  tactics  are  relatively  cheap,  effective, 
and  produce  a  maximum  of  media  exposure. 
Ttiey  also  cynically  sacrifice  ttie  lives  and  well- 
being  of  innocent  people  and  eliminate  peace- 
ful options  of  compromise  and  diplomacy.  Left 
unctianged,  the  rise  of  terronsm  will  under- 
mine ttie  system  of  political,  economic,  and 
military  relationships  whKh  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  have  come  to  rely  upon  to  pre- 
serve, protect  and  promote  their  national  and 
mutual  interests  in  an  orderly  and  peaceful 
fashk>n.  During  the  years  ahead,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  continued  serious  threats  from 
international  terrorism  in  Western  Europe,  in 
ttie  Middle  East,  and  In  Latin  America,  much 
of  It  supported  or  encouraged  by  a  handful  of 
ruthless  governments.  The  ctiallenge  is  cleaily 
before  us. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  H.R.  4151  wHI  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  ttie  capability  to 
win  some  of  ttie  batties,  but  in  order  to  win 
ttie  war  against  International  terrorism,  we 
need  an  International  effort.  No  matter  wtiat 
our  commitment  and  capat)ility  may  be.  we 
cannot  succeed  alone  when  the  threat  origi- 
nates abroad  and  strikes  abroad  where  other 
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governments  necessarily  have  the  major  re- 
sponsibility. But  unless  and  until  other  govern- 
ments are  willing  and  able  to  make  the  same 
commitment  the  unfavorable  ti^end  experi- 
enced last  year  cannot  be  reversed.  Without 
this  international  cooperative  effort  ttie  terror- 
ists and  Miose  behind  them  will  continue  to  be 
successful.  whKh  will  encourage  ottiers  to  uti- 
lize terrorism  to  achieve  their  political  and  kle- 
ological  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  Task  Force 
on  International  Terrorism  and  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  putting  this  essential  piece 
of  legislation  on  ttie  fast  ti-ack,  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  4151. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chainnan,  and  my  col- 
leagues, I  rise  today  to  address  an  oversight 
in  H.R.  4151.  Section  503  of  ttie  bill  is  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  ability  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  offer  rewards  for  information  con- 
cerning the  perpeto-ators  of  tenorist  acts.  We 
are  all  aware  ttiat  the  best  polk:y  improvement 
that  ¥»e  coukJ  make  in  America's  counterter- 
rorism pdwy  woukj  be  ttie  enhancement  of 
our  intelligence  capabilities  so  as  to  do  what- 
ever possible  to  either  prevent  or  deter  ttie  in- 
creasingly ugly  specter  of  terrorism. 

Unfortunately,  section  503  also  creates 
¥»hat  amounts  to  new  authority  for  the  State 
Department  to  engage  in  a  program  of  limited 
rewards  for  information  concerning  acts  of 
narcoterrorism.  Such  rewards  wouW  be  limited 
to  $500,000  in  any  indivkjual  case  and  $5  mil- 
lion has  been  earmarked  (or  ttiis  program  in 
fiscal  1987. 

It  might  be  overty  generous  to  suggest  ttiat 
the  creation  of  this  new  authority  within  ttie 
State  Department  is  a  flight  of  bureaucratic 
fancy.  It  leaves  botti  ttie  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  and  ttie  State  Department  with 
separate  narcotics  trafficking  information  re- 
wards systems.  One  might  be  tempted  to  con- 
clude ttiat  ttiere  will  be  a  heatttiy  competition 
between  ttie  two  agencies.  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned ttiat  ttie  creation  of  separate  programs 
will  encourage  informants  to  play  agents  of 
ttiese  two  Federal  programs  against  each 
ottier  in  an  attempt  to  jack  up  ttie  price  of  in- 
formation. Moreover,  in  ttiese  times  of  budget 
constraint  I  find  it  ttroublesome  to  create  a  po- 
tentially duplicative  program  in  a  multibillion- 
dollar  bill  wtiose  purposes  fall  wittiin  the  most 
legitimate  concerns  of  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

It  is  not  as  If  ttie  State  Department  and  ttie 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  had  not  taken  ttie 
time  to  conskJer  ttie  relationship  between 
ttiese  two  agencies.  The  Committee  report 
states  ttiat  It  was  the  intention  of  ttie  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  "*  *  *  restrict  the  use  of 
such  rewards  to  information  on  Indivkluals 
consklered  by  ttie  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
b^ation  to  be  major  narcotics  ti^affwkers  (class  I 
violators)."  Certainly  it  can  be  sakj  ttiat  if  ttie 
State  Department  has  to  depend  on  DEA  in- 
telligence to  kjentify  eligible  Informants,  ttien 
they  ought  to  assume  ttiat  the  DEA  would  be 
ttie  proper  agency  to  manage  the  rewards 
program. 

I  understand  ttiat  ttiere  was  a  dispute  in  ttie 
Rules  Committee  about  alkwring  an  amend- 
ment to  correct  ttiis  discrepancy.  For  reasons 
that  are  not  ail  ttiat  dear  to  me,  ttie  mle  ttiat 
was  adopted  was  structured  so  as  to  predude 
this  needed  change.  I  do  not  believe  ttiat  ttie 


bHI  should  be  defeated  because  of  ttiis  flaw 
but  I  sincerely  hope  ttiat  ttie  defect  could  be 
conrected  in  ttie  Senate.  At  ttie  very  least  I 
think  we  owe  it  to  our  constituents  to  darify 
the  potentially  overiapping  responsibilities  of 
ttie  two  agencies  involved  so  as  to  achieve 
ttie  legitimate  purposes  of  this  needed  effort 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  ttie  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  and  Anti- 
Terrorism  Act  (H.R.  4151).  It  includes  neces- 
sary measures  that  will  help  to  guarantee  ttie 
safety  of  diplomatic  personnel  and  other 
Americans  abroad  In  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  ttie  legislation  we  must  also  realize 
that  budget  constraints  require  us  to  find  sav- 
ings in  ottier  parts  of  the  budget  to  pay  for 
these  measures.  I  have  included  my  thoughts 
about  how  to  respond  to  these  budget  pres- 
sures in  a  letter  to  ttie  chairman  of  ttie  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
I  am  including  ttie  text  of  ttiat  letter  In  ttie 
Record: 

Housi  or  RKPRXsBirrATivxs, 
Wathington,  DC.  March  18,  1986. 
Hon.  David  R.  Obkt, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Over- 
ations,  Washington,  DC. 
E>EAR  Davk:  I  am  writing  to  you  concern- 
ing a  bill  we  are  voting  on  today,  the  Omni- 
bus Diplomatic  Security  and  Antl-Terrorlam 
Act  (H.R.  4151).  E^enta  over  the  laat  several 
years  have  demonstrated  the  need  for  ttils 
kind  of  legislation.  I  tielleve  ttiat  most  mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  agree  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  counter-terrorism  program  and 
protection  for  U.S.  government  represenU- 
tives  and  other  Americans  abroad. 

At  a  time  of  budgetary  restraint.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  an  authorization  of  over  $4  bil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years  will  crowd  out 
spending  for  other  programs  In  the  Interna- 
tional affairs  budget  function.  It  is  proper 
(or  Increased  spending  in  such  a  high  priori- 
ty Item  to  be  balanced  by  reduced  spending 
In  lower  priority  areas.  In  setting  priorities 
within  thU  budget  function.  I  hope  you  will 
consider  l>alanclng  the  Increased  spending 
for  anti-terrorism  and  diplomatic  security 
with  reductions  In  foreign  mUltary  aaaUt- 
ance. 

Our  development  and  humanitarian  ss- 
slatance  prognuns  are  important  means  of 
preserving  life  and  economic  vitality  in 
Third  World  nations.  In  contrast,  military 
assistance  programs  have  a  less  productive 
impact  on  recipient  societies  and  contribute 
to  a  world-wide  military  escalation.  Yet 
spending  for  these  military  programs  has 
doubled  since  1980  and  Is  now  twice  the 
level  of  spending  for  development  and  hu- 
manitarian assistance. 

As  you  set  priorities  and  esUbllah  spend- 
ing levels  for  programs  Included  In  the 
International  affairs  budget  function.  I  urge 
you  to  seriously  consider  reductions  In  mili- 
tary assistance  to  balance  the  necessary 
added  expenditure  for  combatting  terror- 
Ism,  protecting  U.S.  pei-sonnel,  and  provid- 
ing development  and  humanitarian  aaslst- 
ance. 

Sincerely. 

OaUIT  StKOISKI, 

TmoTHT  J.  Pnnrr, 
Btroh  DoaoAM. 

Members  of  Congreu. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rite  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4161,  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic 


Security  and  Anti-Terrorism  Act  and  com- 
mend the  gentiemen  from  Fkxida.  Messrs. 
Fasceu  and  Mica  for  ttieir  skillful  and  expedi- 
tious handling  of  ttiis  sweeping  antiterrorism 
initiative.  At  a  time  when  international  terror- 
ism has  been  growing  at  an  alarming  rate,  wa 
must  more  effectively  protect  U.S.  personnel 
and  facilities  abroad,  and  provkle  ttie  execu- 
tive branch  with  ttie  authority  necessary  to 
combat  ttiis  rise  in  terrorist  activities  directed 
against  American  citizens. 

While  supporting  ttie  need  to  address  ttia 
serious  problem  of  international  terroriam,  I 
must,  however,  express  my  reservations  atiout 
authonzing  $4.4  billkjn  in  new  money  to  imple- 
ment this  security  and  antiterrorism  program. 
Although  this  measure  is  an  auttxxizatton  biN, 
and  ttierefore  not  subject  to  ttie  spending  limi- 
tations in  ttie  Budget  Act  I  ttiink  ttiat  it  ia 
somewhat  conti-adictory  for  us  to  autfioriza 
large  sums  of  new  money  at  ttie  same  time 
ttiat  Gramm-Rudman  is  slashing  cunent  ex- 
penditures. Many  of  us  did  not  support  ttie 
Gramm-Rudman  approach  to  deficit  reduction, 
but  ttie  fact  remains  ttiat  Congress  is  obligat- 
ed to  abkte  by  ttie  limitations  on  Federal 
spending    as    spelled    out    under    Gramm- 
Rudman.    However   noble   and   worthy   ttie 
cause— which  I  believe  terrorism  and  security 
to  be— vye  are  authorizing  expenditures  wtiich 
are  not  offset  by  reductions  in  ottier  accounts. 
In  addition  to  other  provisions  contained  in 
this  bill  to  upgrade  physical  security  at  U.S. 
emtxassies  atxoad  and  expand  the  PresMent's 
ability  to  deal  with  international  tenorism,  I 
wouW  like  to  point  out  a  new  provision  whk:h 
is  designed  to  furttter  enhance  ttie  executive 
branch's  ability  to  respond  to  terrorist  nations. 
Section  509  amends  ttie  Export  Administi^ation 
Act  of  1979,  as  amended,  to  broaden  the  defi- 
nition of  a  country  supporting  terrorism,  to  ban 
arms  sales  and  to  conti-ol  more  tightty  exports 
of  dual-use  goods  to  such  countiies.  The 
amendment  which  was  based  on  legislation 
inttroduced  by  my  colleague  from  Callfomia. 
Mr.  Berman,  statiitorily  requires  a  valkJated 
export  license  for  any  exports  of  goods  or 
technology  which  ttie  Secretary  of  State  de- 
termines wouW  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  military  potential  or  would  enhance  the 
ability  of  a  tenorist  counti>  to  support  interna- 
tional terrorism.  Ir,  addition,  Congntss  must  be 
notified  30  days  in  advance  of  ttia  issuance  of 
any  such  license. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  ttie  Omnibus  Diplo- 
matic Security  and  Anti-Terrorism  Act  reaf- 
finns  and  sti-engthens  Congress  deep  com- 
mitment to  combating  international  terrorism.  I 
urge  support  of  my  colleagues  for  passage  of 
ttiis  legislation. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleasad 
to  be  a  cosponsor,  coauttior,  and  stiong  sup- 
porter of  ttiis  Important  legislation.  I  woukJ  like 
to  highlight,  in  partteular  ttie  section  on  nude- 
ar  terrorism. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  committee 
adopted,  under  a  separate  titie,  provisions  that 
I  and  Representative  Wolpe  auttiored  on 
ways  in  whksh  we  can  address  ttie  ttireat  of 
intamattonal  nuclear  terroriam. 

I  cannot  sbess  enought  how  critical  It  It  ttiat 
we  addratt  ttiia  potential  ttireat  botti  at  home 
and  in  ttie  international  community. 
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For  years  I  have  worked  dUtgentiy  to  help 
stop  the  spread  of  noclear  weapons,  to  make 
certain  tf>at  nuclear  technology  and  noclear 
bomb  materials— like  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uranwm — do  not  fall  into  the  wrong 
hands. 

The  Unrted  States  has  to  face  up  to  the  in- 
creastrig  traffic  in  the  world  of  plutonium  which 
is  not  under  U.S.  control. 

We  must  recognize  that  as  time  goes  on 
there  will  be  more  and  more  of  this  bomb  ma- 
terial moving  around  tt)e  world. 

We  must  also  face  the  possit>ility  tfiat  if  a 
terronst  explodes  a  nuclear  device  our  nation- 
al security  is  directly  threatened  and  we  must 
respond  to  it. 

I^ow  is  our  chance  to  guard  against  ttie  day 
when  our  diligent  efforts  for  genuine  nuclear 
arms  control  are  ttiwarted  by  a  few  danger- 
ous, irrational  people  with  destructive  inten- 
tions. 

The  decision  to  launch  nuclear  war  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  harxte  of  terrorists. 

One  day  we  may  be  held  hostage  by  a  ter- 
rorist threatening  to  explode  a  nuclear  bonib, 
or  subjected  to  the  terrorist  seizure  of  nuclear 
bomb  material  being  transported  over  land, 
air,  or  the  high  seas.  Then,  as  elected  offi- 
cials, we  will  be  asked.  What  did  you  do  to 
prevent  this  from  happening? 

What  will  we  say?  What  will  we  be  able  to 
do? 

I  ask  you,  who,  then,  will  finally  have  control 
over  the  nuclear  button? 

This  is  wtiy  the  bill's  nuclear  terrorism  provi- 
sions are  so  important.  They  are  modest  and 
minimal  steps  that  we  should  take  today  if  we 
want  to  be  responsible  about  this  future 
threat 

International  cooperation  is  key  to  our  ef- 
forts. 

We  need  universal  adherence  and  enforce- 
nf>ent  of  minimal  standards  for  protection  of 
nudear  shipments. 

We  must  foriTKilate  an  effective  international 
strategy  to  deter  nations  or  subnational 
groups  from  engaging  in  acts  of  nuclear  ter- 
rorism, and  we  need  to  develop  a  coordinated 
response  plan  In  ttie  event  of  a  nuclear  terror- 
ist attack  or  seizure  of  weapons-grade  materi- 
al. 

We  need  to  be  sure  that  wt)en  bomb  mate- 
rials are  transported,  that  the  mosX  stringent 
physical  security  starxlards  are  applied. 

In  addition,  each  of  our  domestic  agencies 
that  use,  liandle,  store,  and  transport  nuclear 
bomb  material — plutonium  arxj  highly-enriched 
uranium— shoukj  provide  its  own  perspective 
and  recommendations  of  how  best  we  can 
protect  ourselves  from  the  teaorist  threat,  and 
wtietf>er  or  not  our  current  physical  protection 
standards  are  adequate  to  guard  against  ter- 
rorist acts. 

This  bill  includes  ail  these  steps. 

It  also  gives  the  President  auttxxity  to  sus- 
pend nuclear  cooperatksn  with  any  nation  that 
has  not  ratified  the  International  Convention 
on  the  Ptiysical  Protection  of  Nuclear  Material. 

In  addition,  it  gives  ttie  Department  of  De- 
fense (DOD)  an  enhanced  role  in  reviewing 
ttie  physical  security  arrangenwnts  for  nuclear 
exports  and  transfers.  DOD  woukj  provide 
views  on  wtiether  ttie  physical  protection  of 
ttie  material  "during  the  export  or  transfer  will 
be  adequate  to  deter  theft  subotage,  and 
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other  acts  of  international  terrorism  wtiich 
woukj  result  In  a  diversion  of  ttiat  material."  If 
it  finds  that  a  genuine  terrorist  threat  might 
exist,  then  DOO  must  recommend  ttie  steps 
necessary  to  upgrade  physical  protectkjn 
measures. 

All  these  nuclear  terrorism  provisions  are  a 
good  beginning.  I  hope  In  the  future  that  we 
will  buikj  on  this  first  step. 

For  now,  this  is  the  very  least  we  shoukJ  do. 
Let  us  not  rue  the  day  when  terrorists  go  nu- 
clear. Let  us.  Instead,  do  something  meaning- 
ful now,  while  we  still  can. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  our  time  to  con- 
clude the  debate  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  is  recog- 
nized for  17  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  committee  for  having  pro- 
duced a  very  constructive  and  creative 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  words  to 
those  already  spoken  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  splendid  spirit  of  biparti- 
sanship that  has  prevailed  throughout 
the  consideration  of  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a  monument 
to  the  spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation. 
It  also  stands  as  a  splendid  example  of 
interdisciplinary  coopeiration  among 
the  committees  of  the  House. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  partisan- 
ship nor  committee  turf  when  it  comes 
to  the  acts  of  terrorism  which  more 
and  more  have  terrorized  humanity 
and  the  himian  family.  Those  who 
would  work  their  wicked  will  by  sheer, 
unadulterated  terror  and  threats  of 
terror  against  innocent  and  unsuspect- 
ing people  surely  would  bring  about  a 
reign  of  international  lawlessness  of  a 
tjrpe  that  we  have  not  known  in  recent 
times. 

D  1745 

This  Is  a  threat  of  new  and  unaccus- 
tomed dimension  to  the  United  States. 
We  live  in  this  great  big,  beautiful, 
open  country  where  we  have  cher- 
ished, and  so  rightly  loved,  the  right 
and  privilege  to  move  about  as  we  will, 
to  go  without  restraints,  without  fear, 
without  concern,  to  move  freely  from 
one  part  of  our  land  to  another  with- 
out seeking  or  gaining  permission.  The 
world  had  begtrn  to  become  a  place 
like  that  in  which  people  might  travel 
freely  back  and  forth  across  the  artifi- 
cial boundary  that  men,  through  their 
individual  folly,  have  had  to  erect. 

But  now  this  new  threat,  in  some 
cases  quite  obviously  the  act  of  gov- 
ernments themselves  in  which  they 
have  sought  to  make  terrorism  the 
sheer,  absolute  lawlessness  of  a  world 
commimity  that  breeds  fear  and  frus- 
tration, a  policy  of  their  governments, 
and  so  we  respond,  I  think  in  an  effec- 
tive way.  It  is  a  mark  of  our  time  that 
It  is  a  more  dangerous  occupation  to 
be  a  diplomat  than  it  is  to  be  a  person 


of  the  military  uniformed  armed  serv- 
ices. 

I  was  talking  last  year  along  with 
some  of  our  colleagues  with  Ambassa- 
dor Rabb  in  Italy,  and  he  tells  us  that 
he  knows  of  seven  plots  upon  his  own 
life,  and  is  not  aware  of  others  that 
may  indeed  have  occurred.  Were  It  not 
for  a  splendid  degree  of  International 
cooperation  that  is  increasingly  appar- 
ent among  the  developed  and  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  world,  those  who 
are  increasingly  the  victims  of  terror- 
ism, our  Ambassadors  and  our  Embas- 
sy in  Rome,  most  surely  wouJd  have 
been  victimized  by  an  attack  that 
might  have  been  a  successful  attack 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  who 
would  have  perpetrated  it. 

In  November  of  1984,  a  guard  dog  in 
the  Zurich  Airport,  sniffing  among 
equipment  and  luggage  for  explosives, 
sniffed  out  one  international  passen- 
ger, and  notes  on  that  passenger's  pos- 
session led  the  agents  to  an  apartment 
in  Rome  in  the  vicinity  of  our  Embas- 
sy. There  they  discovered  a  large 
cache  of  very  dangerous  weapons,  and 
some  very  elaborate  drawings  by 
which  those  would-be  terrorists  had 
planned  an  assault  upon  our  Elmbassy. 
Among  other  things,  there  was  a  very 
elaborate,  careful  drawing  of  the 
room,  the  office  in  which  our  Ambas- 
sador does  his  work,  and  a  window 
through  which  they  would  have  stuck 
a  bazooka  with  the  intent  of  killing 
him. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  we 
must  not  Just  sit  back  and  tolerate 
happening  without  our  protecting 
those  brave  people  who  represent  the 
United  States  in  our  ambassadorial 
and  other  diplomatic  services.  So  it  is 
altogether  proper,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
what  the  committee  has  done  here  has 
been  to  propose  a  systemic  plan  of 
strengthening  the  defense  capabilities 
and  security  of  our  sensitive  Embassies 
throughout  the  world  and  other  sensi- 
tive buildings  which  house  U.S.  per- 
sonnel. 

Yet  with  aU  of  that,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  grave  danger  if  we  were  to  fall 
into  the  trap  of  developing  a  bunker 
mentality  in  which  we  huddled  togeth- 
er and  refused  and  refrained  from  cir- 
culating among  the  people. 

Why  were  we  unaware  until  too  late 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  that 
was  arising  in  Iran?  I  think  quite  pos- 
sibly the  answer  may  be  because  we 
had  no  capabilities  among  our  Embas- 
sy people  to  talk  Farsi,  the  language 
of  the  streets.  We  were  not  out  there 
in  the  coffee  shops  and  In  the  streets 
picking  up  the  kinds  of  intelligence 
that  might  otherwise  have  alerted  us 
to  the  danger  that  was  brewing,  and  fi- 
nally engulfed  us  in  such  a  way  that  It 
brought  shame,  and  suffering,  and 
real  terror  to  us  as  a  nation. 

So,  intelligently,  this  committee.  It 
seems  to  me,  has  encouraged  people 


with  skills  and  knowledge,  and  devel- 
oped the  Fascell  fellowships  to  train 
other  people,  and  to  create  an  intelli- 
gent interflow  of  Information  through 
which  our  friendly  countries  might 
help  one  another  to  track  the  move- 
ments of  known  and  suspected  terror- 
ists, and  also  has  provided  rewards  for 
Information  leading  to  the  arrest,  ap- 
prehension, and  conviction  of  those 
people  who  have  committed  acts  of 
terrorism,  or  who  would  commit  acts 
of  terrorism. 

So  in  all  of  this,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  committee  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job.  I  should  like  simply,  as  majori- 
ty leader,  to  express  my  personal 
thanks,  and  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
House  and  all  of  those  on  otir  side  of 
the  House  to  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fasckll],  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittees  involved  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  members  on  the  commit- 
tees which  drafted  and  brought  this 
legislation  to  the  floor.  I  should  I'.ke  to 
express  the  hope  that  it  will  pass  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  not 
only  his  remarks,  but  for  his  kind 
words  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
committee.  But  let  me  say  here,  right 
now,  that  Speaker  O'Neill  and  the 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  and  the  leader- 
ship on  the  Republican  side,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michkl], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott]  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  making  it  possible  to  put 
this  interdisciplinary  package  togeth- 
er, for  expediting  Its  consideration, 
and  also  for  their  work  with  the  ad- 
ministration In  getting  the  administra- 
tion's program  Incorporated  and  en- 
acted. So  this  was  truly,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  said,  a  very  en- 
thusiastic and  a  fine  day  for  the  legis- 
lature. 

Ux.  WRIGHT.  I  surely  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida. 
[Mr.  Fascell].  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  I  express  the  hope 
that  maybe  this  can  be  a  harbinger  of 
things  to  come. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mb.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  402.  the  text  of  H.R. 
4418  is  considered  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  5-mInute  rule  in  lieu  of  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  now  printed  In  the  bill, 


and  said  substitute  Is  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

No  amendments  to  the  bill  or  to  said 
substitute  are  in  order  except  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  printed  In  the 
CoifORCssioNAL  Record  of  March  17 
by,  and  if  offered  by,  the  member  des- 
ignated, which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  except  pro  forma  amend- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  debate: 

First,  amendments  by  Representa- 
tive McCain;  and 

Second,  the  amendment  by  Repre- 
sentative Walker. 

The  text  of  H.R.  4418  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembUd, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus 
Diplomatic  Security  and  Antl-Terroriam  Act 
of  1980 ". 
SEC.  1  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

The  Uble  of  contenU  of  this  Act  ia  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

Sec.  3.  Table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I— DIPLOMA'nC  SECUKITY 

Sec.  101.  Short  title. 

Sec.  103.  Findings  and  purposes. 

Sec.  108.  ResponalbUlty  of  the  Secretary  of 
SUte. 

Sec.  104.  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security. 

Sec.  105.  Responsibilities  of  the  Auistant 
Secretary  for  Diplomatic  Secu- 
rity. 

Sec.  100.  Cooperation  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Sec.  107.  Protection  of  foreign  consulates. 
TITLE  II-DIPLOMATIC  SECURITY 
SERVICE 

Sec.  301.  Establishment  of  Diplomatic  Secu- 
rity Service. 

Sec.  303.  Director  of  Diplomatic  Security 
Service. 

Sec.  308.  Positions  in  the  Diplomatic  Secu- 
rity Service. 
TITLE  III-PERPORMANCE  AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY 

Sec.  801.  AocounUblllty  review. 

Sec.  303.  AocounUbUlty  Review  Board. 

Sec.  308.  Procedures. 

Sec.  804.  Flndlngi  and  recommendations  by 
a  Board. 

Sec.  306.  Relation  to  other  proceedings. 
TITLE  rV-DIPLOMATIC  SECURITY 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  401.  Authorization. 

Sec.  403.  Diplomatic  construction  program. 

Sec.  408.  Qualification!  of  persoru  hired  for 
the  diplomatic  construction 
program. 

Sec.  404.  Coat  overruns. 

Sec.  408.  Efficiency  In  contracting. 

Sec.  406.  Advisory  Panel  on  Overseas  Secu- 
rity. 

Sec.  407.  Training  to  Improve  perimeter  se- 
curity at  United  States  diplo- 
matic missions  abroad. 

Sec.  408.  Protection  of  entrance  of  United 
States  diplomatic  missions 
abroad. 

Sec.  400.  Certain  protective  functions. 

TITLE  V— STATE  DEPARTMENT  AU- 
THORITIES  TO  COMBAT  INTERNA- 
-nONAL  TERRORISM 

Sec.  801.  Most  wanted  international  terror- 
UU  list. 

Sec.  803.  Amount  of  rewards  for  Informa- 


Sec  80S. 


Sec. 

604. 

Sec. 

606. 

Sec. 

60«. 

Sec. 

607. 

Sec. 

608. 

Sec. 

809. 
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tlon  about  most  wanted  Inter- 
national terrorists. 
Rewards  for  Information  relating 
to  International  narooterrorism 
and  drug  trafficking. 
Coordination  of  terrorism-related 

assistance. 
Counter-terrorism  Protection 

Fund. 
ReporU  to  Congreat  on  terrorism- 
related  travel  advisoriet. 
Issuance  of  travel  advisoriet  on  ac- 
count of  terrorism  supported 
by  Libya,  Iran,  or  other  foreign 
governments. 
Authority  to  control  certain  ter- 
rorism-related Mrvices. 
Exports   to  countries  supporting 
terrorism, 
TITLE  VI— INTERNA'nONAL  NUCLEAR 

TERRORISM 
Sec.  Ml.  Actions  to  combat  international 

nuclear  terrorism. 
Sec.  603.  Authority  to  suspend  nuclear  co- 
operation with  nations  which 
have  not  ratified  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Physical  Protection 
of  Nuclear  Material. 
Sec.  608.  ConsulUtlon    with    the    Depart- 
ment   of    Defense    concerning 
certain    nuclear    exports    and 
subsequent  arrangements. 
Sec.  604.  Review  of  physical  security  stand- 
ards. 
Sec.  608.  International  review  of  the  nucle- 
ar terrorism  problem. 
TITLE  VII-MULTILATERAL  COOPERA- 
"nON  TO  COMBAT  INTERNA'nONAL 
TERRORISM 
Sec.  701.  Consideration  of  International  ter- 
rorism at  the  Tokyo  Economic 
Summit  Conference. 
Sec.  703.  International  Anti-Terrorism 

Committee. 
Sec.  708.  International  arrangements  relat- 
ing to  passports  and  visas. 
Sec.  704.  Protection   of    Americans   endan- 
gered  by    the    appearance   of 
their  place  of  birth  on  their 
passports. 
Sec.  706.  Use  of  diplomatic  privileges  and 
Unmunltles  for  terrorism  pur- 
poses. 
Sec.  706.  Reports  on  progress  In  increasing 

multilateral  cooperation. 
TITIJ:  VIII- VICTIMS  OF  TERRORISM 
COMPENSATION 

Sec.  801.  Short  title. 

Sec.  803.  BeneftU  for  captives  and  other 
victims  of  hostile  action. 

Sec,  808.  Retention  of  leave  by  alien  em- 
ployees following  Injury  from 
hostile  action  abroad. 

Sec.  804.  Transition  provisions. 

Sec.  806.  Benefits  for  members  of  uni- 
formed services  who  are  vic- 
tims of  hostile  action. 

Sec.  806.  Effective  date  of  entltlemenU. 
TITLE  IX-MARITIME  SECURITY 

Sec.  »01.  Short  title. 

Sec.  903.  International   measures   for  sea- 

pon  and  shipboard  security. 
Sec.  908.  Measures  to  prevent  unlawful  acts 

against  passengers  and 

on  t>oard  ships. 
Sec.  904.  Panama  Canal  security, 
Sec.  906.  Threat    of    terroriam 

States  ports  and  ve 


to 


United 


Sec.  906. 
Sec.  907. 


Port,  harbor,  and  coastal  facility 

security. 
Security    standards    at    foreign 

ports. 
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Sec  1001. 
Sec  1002. 


Sec  1003. 
Sec  1004. 
Sec.  1005. 


Sec  908.  Travel  mdvlBories  concerning  secu- 
rity at  foreign  porta. 
Sec  009.  Suspension  of  passenger  services. 
Sec  910.  Criminal  sanctions  for  the  seizure 

of  vessels  by  terrorists. 
Sec  911.  DefiniUons. 

TITLE  X— FASCELL  FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 
Short  tiUe. 

Fellowship  program  for  tempo- 
rary service  at  United  States 
missions  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe. 
Fellowship  Board. 
Fellowships. 
Secretary  of  State. 
TITLE  XI-SECURITY  AT  MILTTART 
BASES  ABROAD 
Sec  1101.  Findings. 
Sec  1102.  Recommended    actions    by    the 

Secretary  of  Defense. 
Sec  1103.  Report  to  the  Congress. 

TITLE  I— DIPLOMATIC  SECURITY 
SBC  1*1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

Titles  I  through  IV  of  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Diplomatic  Security  Act". 

SBC  IK.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  FnfDiNGs.— The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  the  United  States  has  a  crucial  stake  in 
the  presence  of  United  States  Government 
personnel  representing  United  States  inter- 
ests abroad; 

(2)  conditions  confronting  United  States 
Government  personnel  and  missions  abroad 
are  fraught  with  security  concerns  which 
wUl  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future:  and 

(3)  the  resources  now  available  to  counter 
acts  of  terrorism  and  protect  and  secure 
United  States  Government  personnel  and 
missions  abroad,  as  well  as  foreign  officials 
and  missions  in  the  United  States,  are  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  mounting  threat  to  such 
personnel  and  facilities. 

(b)  PoRPOSBS.— The  purposes  of  titles  I 
through  rv  are— 

(1)  to  set  forth  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the  secu- 
rity of  diplomatic  operations  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad; 

(2)  to  provide  for  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  to  head  the  Biu^au  of  Diplomatic 
Security  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  to 
set  forth  certain  provisions  relating  to  the 
Diplomatic  Security  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State: 

(3)  to  maximize  coordination  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  and  agencies  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  order  to  enhance  security  pro- 
grams; 

(4)  to  promote  strengthened  security 
measures  and  to  provide  for  the  account- 
ability of  United  States  Government  person- 
nel with  security-related  responsibilities; 
and 

(5)  to  provide  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  securi- 
ty and  counter-terrorism,  and  in  particular 
to  finance  the  acquisitlor  and  improve- 
menU  of  United  States  Government  mis- 
sions abroad.  Including  real  property,  build- 
ings, facilities,  and  communications,  infor- 
mation, and  security  systems. 

SBC  lO.  RBSPONSIBILTTY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE. 

(a)  Sbcttutt  Fuhctiohs.— The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  develop  and  implement  (in 
consultation  with  the  heads  of  other  Feder- 
al agencies  having  personnel  or  missions 
abroad  where  appropriate  and  within  the 


scope  of  the  resources  made  available)  poli- 
cies and  programs,  including  funding  levels 
and  standards,  to  provide  for  tl.e  security  of 
United  States  Government  operations  of  a 
diplomatic  nature  and  foreign  government 
operations  of  a  diplomatic  nature  in  the 
United  States.  Such  policies  and  programs 
shaU  include— 

( 1 )  protection  of  all  United  States  Govern- 
ment personnel  on  official  duty  abroad 
(other  than  those  personnel  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  United  States  area  military  com- 
mander) and  their  accompanying  depend- 
ents; 

(2)  establishment  and  operation  of  securi- 
ty functions  at  all  United  States  Govern- 
ment missions  abroad  (other  than  facilities 
or  installations  subject  to  the  control  of  a 
United  States  area  military  commander); 

(3)  establishment  and  operation  of  securi- 
ty functions  at  all  Department  of  State  fa- 
cilities in  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(4)  protection  of  foreign  missions,  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  foreign  officials 
and  other  foreign  persons  in  the  United 
States,  as  authorized  by  law. 

(b)  OvrasiGHT  OF  Posts  Abroad.— The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall— 

(1)  have  full  responsibility  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  all  United  SUtes  Government  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  diplomatic  or  consular 
posts  or  other  United  States  missions 
abroad  pursuant  to  United  States  Govern- 
ment authorization  (except  for  facilities,  in- 
stallations, or  personnel  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  United  States  area  military  com- 
mander): and 

(2)  establish  appropriate  overseas  staffing 
levels  for  all  such  posts  or  missions  for  all 
Federal  agencies  with  activities  abroad 
(except  for  personnel  and  activities  under 
the  command  of  a  United  States  area  mili- 
tary commander). 

(c)  Fkderal  AcEifCT.- As  used  in  this  title 
and  title  III,  the  term  "Federal  agency"  in- 
cludes any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

SEC  IM.  BUREAU  OF  DIPLOMATIC  SECURITY. 

(a)  Thk  Bdkead.— There  shall  be  a  Bureau 
of  Diplomatic  Security  in  the  Department 
of  State,  to  be  headed  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Diplomatic  Security.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  and  duties  set  forth  in 
section  105  and  such  additional  functions  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  Number  op  Assistant  Secrstarixs.— 
The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
May  26,  1949  (22  U.S.C.  2652),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fourteen"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fifteen". 

(c)  PosmoHs  AT  Level  IV  op  the  Execu- 
tive ScHEDin.E.— Section  5315  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(14)"  following  "Assistant  Secretaries 
of  State"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(15)". 

(d)  COMPUAHCX   with   BUDGET  AcT.— New 

spending  authority  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(cH2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974)  provided  by  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  or 
In  such  amounts  as  provided  In  appropria- 
tions Acts. 

SEC  1*6.  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  DIPLOMATIC  8BCU- 
RTTY. 

Within  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
SUte,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Diplomat- 
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ic  Security  shall  be  responsible  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Former  office  of  becuritt  puko- 
TioHS.- Functions  and  responsibilities  exer- 
cised by  the  Office  of  Security,  Department 
of  SUte  before  November  11,  1985. 

(2)  Security  aho  protective  operatioiis 

ABROAD.— 

(A)  EsUbllshment  and  operation  of  poat 
security  and  protective  functions  abroad. 

(B)  Development  and  implemenutlon  of 
conununications,  computer,  and  Information 
security. 

(C)  Emergency  planning. 

(D)  EsUbllshment  and  operation  of  local 
guard  services. 

(E)  Supervision  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  security  guard  program. 

(F)  Liaison  with  American  overseas  pri- 
vate sector  security  interests. 

(3)  Security  Aifo  protective  operations 

IN  THE  united  states.— 

(A)  Protection  of  foreign  missions  and 
international  organizations,  foreign  offi- 
cials, and  diplomatic  personnel,  as  author- 
ized by  law. 

(B)  Protection  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
and  other  persons  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte,  as  authorized  by  law. 

(C)  Physical  protection  of  Department  of 
SUte  facilities,  communications,  and  com- 
puter and  information  systems. 

(D)  Conduct  of  Investigations  relating  to 
protection  of  foreign  officials  and  diplomat- 
ic personnel  and  foreign  missions,  sulUbillty 
for  employment,  employee  security,  illegal 
passport  and  visa  issuance  or  use,  and  other 
investigations,  as  authorized  by  law. 

(E)  Assisting  an  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  SUte  with  such  investiga- 
tions as  that  Inspector  General  may  re- 
quest. 

(F)  Carrying  out  the  rewards  program  for 
information  concerning  International  ter- 
rorism authorized  by  section  36<aKl)  of  the 
SUte  E>epartment  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956. 

(G)  Performance  of  other  security  and 
protective  matters  as  authorized  by  law. 

(4)  Counter-terrorism  planning  and  co- 
ordination.— Development  and  coordination 
of  counter-terrorism  planning,  emergency 
action  planning,  threat  analysis  programs, 
and  liaison  with  other  Federal  agencies  to 
carry  out  this  paragraph. 

(5)  Security  technology.— Development 
and  implemenutlon  of  technical  and  physi- 
cal security  programs.  Including  security-re- 
lated construction,  radio  and  personnel  se- 
curity communications,  armored  vehicles, 
computer  and  communications  security,  and 
research  programs  necessary  to  develop 
such  measures. 

(6)  Diplomatic  courier  service.— Manage- 
ment of  the  diplomatic  courier  service. 

(7)  Personnel  training.— Development  of 
facilities,  methods,  and  materials  to  develop 
and  upgrade  necessary  skills  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

(8)  Foreign  government  training.— Man- 
agement and  development  of  anti-terrorism 
assistance  programs  to  assist  foreign  govern- 
ment security  training  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  SUte  under 
chapter  8  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2349aa  et  acq.). 

SEC  IM.  COOPERATION  OF  OTHER  FEDERAL  ACEN- 
aES. 

(a)  Absibtancr.— In  order  to  faciliute  ful- 
fillment of  the  responsibilities  described  in 
section  103(a),  other  Federal  agencies  shall 
cooperate  (through  agreements)  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible  with  the  Secretary  of 


SUte.  Such  agencies  may.  with  or  without 
relmburaement,  provide  assistance  to  the 
Secretary,  perform  security  inspections,  pro- 
vide logistical  support  relating  to  the  differ- 
ing mlBsions  and  facilities  of  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  perform  other  overseas  securi- 
ty functions  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Secretary.  Specifically,  the  Secretary  may 
agree  to  delegate  operational  control  of 
overseas  security  functions  of  other  Federal 
agencies  to  the  heads  of  such  agencies,  sub- 
ject to  the  Secretary's  authority  as  set  forth 
in  section  103(a).  The  agency  head  receiving 
such  delegated  authority  shall  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  SecreUry  In  the  exercise  of  the 
delegated  operational  control. 

(b)  Other  Agencies.— Nothing  contained 
in  titles  I  through  IV  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  or  Impair  the  authority  or  responsibil- 
ity of  any  other  Federal,  SUte.  or  local 
agency  with  respect  to  law  enforcement,  do- 
mestic security  operations,  or  intelligence 
activities  as  defined  in  Executive  order 
12333. 

(c)  Certain  Lease  Arhanoemehtb.— The 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  author- 
ized to  lease  (to  such  extent  or  In  such 
amounU  as  are  provided  In  appropriation 
Acts)  up  to  250,000  square  feet  In  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  Department  of  SUte  to  ac- 
commodate the  personnel  required  to  carry 
out  this  title.  The  Department  of  SUte 
shall  pay  for  such  space  at  the  rate  esUb- 
lished  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  for  space  and  related  services. 

SEC  l«7.  PROTECTION  OF  FOREIGN  CONSULATES. 

Not  later  than  2  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thU  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  shall  esubllsh  a  process  for  periodic 
review  of  the  accredlUtlon  In  the  United 
SUtes  of  all  foreign  consular  personnel.  In- 
cluding honorary  consuls,  and  the  number 
and  location  of  all  foreign  consular  facilities 
in  the  United  SUtes.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  on  this  process  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
RepesenUtives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  not  later  than 
«  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  report  shall  describe  this 
periodic  review  process  and  present  a  plan 
for  the  reduction  (as  well  as  consolidation) 
of  foreign  consular  and  related  functions  in 

the  United  SUtes.  

TITLE  II— DIPLOMATIC  SECURITY 
SERVICE 

SEC  »l.  E8TABU8HMENT  OF  DIPLOMATIC  SECURI- 
TY SERVICE. 

There  shall  be,  within  the  Bureau  of  Dip- 
lomatic Security,  the  Diplomatic  Security 
Service.  The  Diplomatic  Security  Service 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  It  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 

SEC    m.    DIRECTOR    OF    DIPLOMATIC   SECURfrY 
SERVICE. 

The  Diplomatic  Security  Service  ihall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte.  The  Director  shall  be  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice or  the  Senior  Executive  Service  and 
BhaU  be  qualified  for  the  poBitlon  by  virtue 
of  demonstrated  ability  In  the  area  of  secu- 
rity, law  enforcement,  management,  or 
public  adminlatration.  Experience  In  man- 
agement or  operations  at  diplomatic  posU 
abroad  shall  be  considered  an  affirmative 
factor  in  the  selection  of  the  Director.  The 
Director  shall  act  under  the  supervlBion  and 
direction  of  the  ABBlatant  Secretary  for  Dlp- 
lomatlc  Security. 
sac  Ma  PosmoNS  in  the  diplomatic  sbcurity 

SERVICE. 

Poaitiona  in  the  Diplomatic  Security  Serv- 
ice aball  be  filled  in  accordance  with  the 


provlBlons  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  3901  et  seq.)  and  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code.  In  fUllng  such  poai- 
tions.  the  Secretary  of  SUte  (hall  acUvely 
recruit  women  and  members  of  minority 
groups.  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  required  for  aaiign- 
ment  or  appointment  to  such  positions.  In 
the  case  of  positions  designated  for  special 
agenU,  the  qualifications  may  Include  mini- 
mum and  maximum  entry  age  restrictions 
and  other  physical  standards  and  shall  in- 
corporate such  standards  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  law  In  order  to  perform  security 
functions,  to  bear  arms,  and  to  exercise  in- 
vestigatory, warrant,  arrest,  and  such  other 
authorities  as  are  available  by  law  to  special 
agenu  of  the  Department  of  SUte  and  the 
Foreign  Service. 

TITLE  III-PERPORMANCE  AND 
ACCOUNT  ABIUTY 

SEC  MI.  ACCOUNTABILrrY  REVIEW. 

In  any  case  of  serious  Injury,  loas  of  life, 
or  significant  destruction  of  property  at  or 
related  to  a  United  SUtes  Government  ml*- 
slon  abroad  which  Is  covered  by  the  provi- 
sions of  titles  I  through  IV  (other  than  a  fa- 
cility or  installation  subject  to  the  control 
of  a  United  SUtes  area  military  command- 
er), the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  convene  an 
AccounUblllty  Review  Board  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Board").  The 
Secretary  shall  not  convene  a  Board  where 
the  SecreUry  determines  that  a  case  clearly 
Involves  only  causes  unrelated  to  security. 

SEC.  SOT.  ACCOUNTABILITY  REVIEW  BOARD 

(a)  Membership.— A  Board  shall  consist  of 
five  members.  4  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  SUte,  and  1  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
Central  InteUigence.  The  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  designate  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Board.  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
Federal  officers  or  employees  shall  each  be 
paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  OS- 18  of 
the  Genera]  Schedule  for  each  day  (Includ- 
ing travel  time)  during  which  they  are  en- 
gaged In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Board.  Members  of  the  Board 
who  are  Federal  officers  or  employees  shall 
receive  no  additional  pay  by  reason  of  such 
membership. 

(b)  Paciutiei,  Servicxi.  Supplibi.  and 
Staff.— 

(1)  SUPPLIXD  BY  DEPARTMBRT  OF  BTATX.— A 

Board  shall  obtain  facilities,  iervices,  and 
supplies  through  the  Department  of  SUte. 
All  expenses  of  the  Board,  Including  necea- 
sary  costs  of  travel,  shall  be  paid  by  the  De- 
partment of  SUte.  Travel  expenses  author- 
ized under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  In 
accordance  with  subchapter  I  of  chapter  67 
of  title  6.  United  SUtes  Code,  or  other  ap- 
plicable law. 

(2)  Detail.— At  the  request  of  a  Board, 
employees  of  the  Department  of  SUte  or 
other  Federal  agencies,  members  of  the  For- 
eign Service,  or  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  may  be  temporarily  assigned,  with 
or  without  reimbursement,  to  asBlst  the 
Board.  Upon  request,  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  SUte  and  the  Foreign 
Service  may  provide  aasistance  to  the  Board. 

(8)  Experts  and  coHBUtTAim.- A  Board 
may  employ  and  compensate  (in  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code)  such  experU  and  coniultanU  as  the 
Board  constdera  necessary  to  carry  out  ItJ 
functiona.  Experta  and  consultanU  ao  em- 
ployed ahall  be  responaible  aolely  to  the 
Board, 
gic  Ml.  procbdurh. 

(a)  EvtDEHCB.— 
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oovBRincBirT  pnaomnn. 


(1)  UwrtED  btai 
Ain>  contractors.— 

(A)  With  reapect  to  any  indlrldual  d»> 
acribed  in  subparagraph  (B),  a  Board  may- 

(I)  administer  oatha  and  afflrmationa; 

(II)  require  that  depoaitiona  b«  given  and 
Interrotatortes  anawered:  and 

(ill)  require  the  attendance  and  preaenta- 
tlon  of  teatimony  and  evidence  by  such  Indi- 
vidual. 


Failure  of  any  auch  individual  to  comply 
with  a  requeat  of  the  Board  ahall  be 
grounda  for  diaclplinary  action  by  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  In  which  such  individ- 
ual Is  employed  or  serves,  or  In  the  caae  of  a 
contractor,  debarment. 

(B)  The  Individual  referred  to  in  aubpara* 
graph  (A)  are— 

(1)  employeea  aa  defined  by  aection  2106  of 
title  6.  United  SUtea  Code  (including  mem- 
bera  of  the  Foreign  Servloe); 

(11)  members  of  the  uniformed  servlcee  aa 
defined  by  section  101(8)  of  title  37,  United 
SUtes  Code; 

(HI)  employeea  of  inatrumentalitlea  of  the 
United  SUtea;  and 

(Iv)  IndlvlduaU  employed  by  any  person  or 
entity  under  contract  with  agenciea  or  in- 
strumentalities of  the  United  8Ut«s  Gov- 
emment  to  provide  aervioea,  equipment,  or 
personnel. 

(2)  Other  PERSONa-Wlth  reapect  to  a 
person  who  Is  not  described  In  paragraph 
(IHB),  a  Board  may  administer  oatha  and 
affirmations  and  require  that  depoaitiona  be 
given  and  Interrogatories  answered. 

(8)  SuBPOENAa.-(A)  The  Board  may  taaue 
a  aubpoena  for  the  attendance  and  teatimo- 
ny of  any  person  (other  than  a  person  de- 
acribed  In  clauae  (I),  (II).  or  (HI)  of  paragraph 
(IHB))  and  the  production  of  documentary 
or  other  evidence  from  any  auch  peraon  If 
the  Board  finds  that  auch  a  subpoena  la  nee- 
eaaary  In  the  Intereau  of  Juatloe  for  the  de> 
velopment  of  relevant  evidence. 

(B)  In  the  caae  of  contumacy  or  retuaal  to 
obey  a  aubpoena  laaued  under  this  para- 
graph, a  court  of  the  United  SUtea  within 
the  Juriadlctlon  of  which  a  peraon  U  direct- 
ed to  appear  or  produce  Information,  or 
within  the  Juriadlctlon  of  which  the  peraon 
la  found,  reaides,  or  tranaacU  buslneu.  may 
upon  application  of  the  Attorney  General, 
iaaue  to  auch  person  an  order  requiring  auch 
peraon  to  appear  before  the  Board  to  give 
teatimony  or  produce  information  u  re- 
quired by  the  subpoena. 

(C)  Subpoenaed  witneaaea  ahall  be  paid 
the  aame  fee  and  mileage  allowances  which 
are  paid  aubpoenaed  witneaaea  in  the  oourU 
of  the  United  SUtea. 

(b)  CoNFi»BKTiAUTr.-A  Board  ahall 
adopt  for  adminiatratlve  proceedings  under 
this  title  auch  procedure*  with  reapect  to 
confidentiality  aa  may  be  deemed  neoeaaary. 
including  prooedurea  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  cloaed  prooeedlnga  or  the  aubmlaaion  and 
uae  of  evidence  In  camera,  to  enaure  in  par- 
ticular the  protection  of  claaalfied  informa- 
tion relating  to  national  defense,  foreign 
policy,  or  Intelligence  matters.  The  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  ahall  eaubliah  the 
level  of  protection  required  for  InUlUgeno* 
information  and  for  Information  relating  to 
intelllgenoe  peraonnel.  Including  atandarda 
for  aecure  atorage. 

(c)  RwoRDS.-Raoorda  pertaining  to  ad- 
miniatratlve prooeedlnga  under  thU  title 
ahall  be  aeparated  from  aU  other  reoorda  of 
the  Department  of  BUM  and  shall  be  main- 
tained under  appropriate  aafeguarda  to  pre- 
serve oonftdentiality  and  daaaifloatlon  of  in- 
formaUon.  Such  records  ahall  be  prohibited 
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from  dladosure  to  the  public  until  such  time 
u  •  Boftrd  completes  its  work  and  la  dis- 
missed. The  Department  of  SUte  shall  turn 
over  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
intelllsence  Information  and  Information  re- 
btttng  to  Intelligence  personnel  which  shall 
then  become  records  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  After  that  time,  only  such  ex- 
onptlons  as  apply  to  other  records  of  the 
Department  of  SUte  under  section  553(b)  of 
UUe  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  (relating  to 
freedom  of  information),  shall  be  available 
for  the  remaining  records  of  the  Board. 

(d)  Status  or  Boards.— The  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5 
n.8.C.  App.  1  et  seq.)  and  section  552b  of 
title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  (reUtlng  to 
open  meetings)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
Board. 

ace  MC  PINDINGS  AND  RSCOHMENDATIONS  BY  A 
BOAKD. 

(a)  FniDiifGS.— A  Board  convened  in  any 
case  shall  examine  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  serious  injury,  loss 
of  life,  or  significant  destruction  of  property 
at  or  related  to  a  United  SUtes  Government 
mission  abroad  and  determine— 

( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  the  Incident  or  In- 
cidents with  respect  to  which  the  Board  was 
convened  was  security  related: 

(2)  whether  the  security  systems  and  secu- 
rity procedures  at  that  mission  were  ade- 
quate; 

(3)  whether  the  security  systems  and  secu- 
rity procedures  were  properly  implemented: 

(4)  the  impact  of  intelligence  and  informa- 
tion availability:  and 

(5)  such  other  facts  and  circumstances 
which  may  be  relevant  to  the  appropriate 
security  management  of  United  SUtes  mis- 
sions abroad. 

(b)  Pkograji  RscoMMKHOATioifs.— a  Board 
shall  submit  its  findings  (which  may  be  clas- 
sified to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Board)  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  together 
with  recommendations  as  appropriate  to  im- 
prove the  security  auid  efficiency  of  any  pro- 
gram or  operation  which  the  Board  has  re- 
Ylewed. 

(c)  PiHsoinin.  RacoiofzinMTioifs.— When- 
ever a  Board  finds  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  an  individual  described  In  section 
303(aKlKB)  has  breached  the  duty  of  that 
individual,  the  Board  shall  transmit  the 
finding  of  reasonable  cause,  together  with 
such  evidence  and  recommendation  for  dis- 
ciplinary or  other  appropriate  action,  to  the 
bead  of  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  or 
Instrumentality.  In  determining  whether  an 
individual  has  breached  a  duty  of  that  indi- 
vidual, the  Board  shall  take  Into  account 
any  standard  of  conduct,  law,  rule,  regula- 
tion, contract,  or  order  which  is  pertinent  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  Indl- 
viduaL 

(d)  Rdokts.— 

(1)  PaooKAif  ■■coMicKinMTioKS.— In  any 
caae  in  which  a  Board  transmits  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary  of  SUte  under  sub- 
section (b).  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  rec- 
ommendations, submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
greai  on  each  such  recommendation  and  the 
action  taken  with  respect  to  that  recommen- 
dation. 

(2)  PBUonriL  tsooioaifDATioHs.— In  any 
case  in  wtilch  a  Board  transmits  a  finding  of 
retaonable  cause  under  subsection  (c),  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity receiving  the  information  shall  review 
the  evidence  and  recommendations  and 
shall,  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  that  finding,  tranamlt  to  the  Con- 

1  a  report  spedfytng— 
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(A)  the  nature  of  the  case  and  a  summary 
of  the  evidence  transmitted  by  the  Board; 
and 

(B)  the  decision  by  the  Federal  agency  or 

Inatnunentality  to  take  disciplinary  or  other 
appropriate  action  against  that  Individual  or 
the  reasons  for  deciding  not  to  take  discipli- 
nary or  other  action  with  respect  to  that  in- 
dividual. 

SEC  3M.  RELATION  TO  OTHER  PROCEEDINCa 

Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  to 
create  administrative  or  Judicial  review  rem- 
edies or  rights  of  action  not  otherwise  avail- 
able by  law.  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this 
title  be  construed  to  deprive  any  person  of 
any  right  or  legal  defense  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  available  to  that  person  under  any 
law.  rule,  or  regulation. 

TITLE  rv— DIPLOMATIC  SECURITY 
PROGRAM 

SEC  Ml.  AUTHORIZATION. 

(a)  Diplomatic  SEctmrrY  Program.— In  ad- 
dition to  amounts  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  Department  of 
SUte  for  fiscal  years  1986  through  1990 
under  the  heading  "Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs"  for  "Salaries  and  Expenses", 
"Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings 
Abroad",  and  "Counter-terrorism  Research 
and  Development",  such  siuns  as  may  be 
necessary  for  diplomatic  security  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  and  operations  pursuant  to 
the  Department  of  SUtes  Supplemental 
Diplomatic  Security  Program,  except  that 
the  aggregate  appropriations  pursuar.'t  to 
this  subsection  for  each  such  account  for 
those  five  fiscal  years  may  not  exceed  the 
total  amount  specified  for  that  account  for 
those  five  fiscal  years  in  the  Department  of 
SUte's  Budget  in  Brief  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(b)  NonncATioii  to  Authorizino  Commit- 
TEKs  or  Reqitests  for  Appropriations.— In 
any  fiscal  year,  whenever  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  submits  to  the  Congress  a  request  for 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Represenutives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
of  such  request,  together  with  a  Justifica- 
tion of  each  Item  listed  in  such  request. 

(c)  Refrocramming  Treatment.— Amounts 
made  available  for  capital  projects  pursuant 
to  the  program  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  treated  as  a  reprogrammlng  of 
funds  under  section  34  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1954  (22 
U.S.C.  2706)  and  shaU  not  be  available  for 
obligation  or  expenditure  except  in  compli- 
ance with  the  pnxjedures  applicable  to  such 
reprogrammlng. 

(d)  PROHnmoN  on  Reallocations  op  Au- 
thorizations.—Section  24(d)  of  the  SUte 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956 
(22  UAC.  2692(d))  shaU  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  amounU  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  section. 

(e)  Secuiuty  Requirements  or  Other 
Foreign  Appairs  Agencies.— Based  solely  on 
security  requirements  and  within  the  total 
amount  of  funds  available  for  security,  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  shall  ensure  that  an  equi- 
table level  of  funding  is  provided  for  the  se- 
curity requirements  of  other  foreign  affairs 
agencies. 

(f )  iNSUPPiciERCT  OP  FtTNDS.— In  the  event 
that  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  in 
any  fiscal  year  for  all  of  the  diplomatic  se- 
curity construction,  acquisition,  and  oper- 
ations pursuant  to  the  Department  of 
SUte's  Supplemental  Diplomatic  Security 
Program,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shaU  report 
to  the  Congress  the  effect  that  the  insuffi- 


ciency of  funds  will  liave  with  respect  to  the 
Department  of  SUte  and  each  of  the  other 
foreign  affairs  agencies. 

SBC  ««.  DIPLOMATIC  CON8TBUCTION  PROGBAJL 

(a)  Preference  for  UmTED  States  Con- 
TRACTORs.- Notwithstanding  section  11  of 
the  Foreign  Service  BuUdings  Act,  1926,  and 
where  adequate  competition  exists,  only 
United  SUtes  persons  and  qualified  United 
SUtes  Joint  venture  persons  may  bid  on  a 
diplomatic  construction  project,  for  which 
funds  are  authorized  by  tills  title,  wlilch  tias 
an  estimated  contract  value  exceeding 
$5,000,000. 

(b)  Exception.— Subsection  (a)  stiall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  project  in  a  for- 
eign country  whose  laws  and  policies  pro- 
Wbit  the  use  of  United  SUtes  contractors 
on  United  SUtes  diplomatic  construction 
projects. 

(c)  DEPiNrnoNS.- For  the  purposes  of  tills 
section- 

(1)  the  term  "adequate  competition" 
means  with  respect  to  a  construction 
project,  the  presence  of  two  or  more  quali- 
fied bidders  submitting  responsive  bids  for 
that  project: 

(2)  the  term  'United  SUtes  person" 
means  a  person  which— 

(A)  is  Incorporated  or  legally  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  includ- 
ing SUte.  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
local  laws:  and 

(B)  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
the  United  SUtes:  and 

(C)  has  been  incorporated  or  legally  orga- 
nized in  the  United  SUtes  for  more  than  5 
years  before  the  issuance  date  of  the  inviU- 
tion  for  bids  or  request  for  proposals  with 
respect  to  a  construction  project;  and 

(D)  has  performed  within  the  United 
SUtes  administrative  and  technical,  profes- 
sional, or  construction  services  similar  in 
complexity,  type  of  construction,  and  value 
to  the  project  being  bid;  and 

(E)  has  achieved  total  business  volume 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
project  being  bid  in  3  years  of  the  5-year 
period  before  the  date  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (C);  and 

(F)  employs  United  SUtes  citizens  in  more 
than  half  of  its  permanent,  full-time  posi- 
tions in  the  United  SUtes  and  will  employ 
United  SUtes  citizens  in  80  percent  of  the 
supervisory  positions  on  the  foreign  build- 
ings office  project  site;  and 

(G)  has  the  existing  technical  and  finan- 
cial resources  in  the  United  SUtes  to  per- 
form the  contract;  and 

(3)  the  term  "qualified  United  SUtes  joint 
venture  person"  means  a  joint  venture  in 
which  a  United  SUtes  person  or  persons 
owns  at  least  51  percent  of  the  assets  of  the 
Joint  venture. 

(d)  American  Minortty  Contractors.— 
Not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  401(a)  for 
diplomatic  construction  projects  each  fiscal 
year  sliall  be  allocated  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable for  contracts  with  American  minority 
contractors. 

SEC  Ml  QUAUnCA'nONS  OP  PERSONS  HIRED  FOR 
THE  DIPLOMATIC  CONSTRICTION 
PROGRAM. 

In  carrying  out  the  diplomatic  construc- 
tion program  referred  to  In  section  401(a). 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  may  employ  as  pro- 
fessional staff  (by  appointment,  contract,  or 
otherwise)  only  thosf  persons  with  a  dem- 
onstrated specialized  background  In  the 
fields  of  construction,  construction  law,  or 
contract  management.  In  filling  such  posl- 


Uons,  the  Secretary  shaU  actively  recnUt 
women  and  members  of  minority  groups. 

SBC  Ml.  OOBT  OVERRUNS. 

Any  amount  required  to  complete  any 
capital  project  described  In  the  Department 
of  SUte's  Supplemental  Diplomatic  Securi- 
ty Program  which  Is  In  excess  of  the 
amount  made  available  for  that  project 
shall  be  treated  as  a  reprogrammlng  of 
funds  under  section  34  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22 
U.8.C.  2706)  and  shall  not  be  avaUable  for 
obligation  or  expenditure  except  In  compli- 
ance with  the  procedures  applicable  to  such 
reprogrammings. 

SEC.  M&.  EFFICIENCY  IN  CONTKACnWC. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Buildings  shall  provide  for  a  contract 
system  of  bonuses  and  penalties  for  the  dip- 
lomatic construction  program  funded  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorizations  provided  in  this 
title.  Not  later  than  3  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtlon  of  this  section. 

SEC  M«.  advisory  PANEL  ON  OVERSEAS  SECURI- 
TY. 

Not  later  tlian  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  implemenUtlon  of  the  91  recommen- 
dations conUined  in  the  final  report  of  the 
Advisory  Panel  on  Overseas  Security.  If  any 
such  recommendation  has  been  rejected, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  the  reasons  why 
that  recommendation  was  rejected. 

SEC  M7.  TRAINING  TO  IMPROVE  PERIMETER  SECU- 
RTTY  AT  UNfTED  STATES  DIPLOMA'HC 
MISSIONS  ABROAD. 

(a)  Training.— It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
ttiat  the  President  should  use  the  authority 
under  chapter  8  of  title  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  anti-ter- 
rorism assistance)  to  Improve  perimeter  se- 
curity of  United  SUtes  diplomatic  missions 
abroad. 

(b)  Reports.— Not  later  than  October  1  of 
each  year,  the  President  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  progress  and 
problems  of  improving  perimeter  security  of 
United  SUtes  diplomatic  missions  abroad. 

SEC  MS.  PBOTBCnON  OF  ENTRANCE  OF  UNITED 
STATES  DIPIX)MA'nC  MISSIONS 
ABROAD. 

The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  InstaU  and 
maintain  a  walk-through  metal  detector  or 
more  advanced  screening  system  at  the 
main  entrance  of  each  United  SUtes  diplo- 
matic mission  abroad. 

SEC  Ml.  CERTAIN  PROTECTIVE  FUNCTIONa 

Section  208(a)  of  title  3.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowinr  "In  carrying  out  any 
duty  under  section  202(7).  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  Is  authorized  to  utilize  any  authority 
available  to  the  Secretary  under  title  II  of 
the  SUte  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956. ". 

TITLE  V— STATE  DEPARTMENT  AU- 
THORrmS  TO  COMBAT  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TERRORISM 

BBC  Ml.  MOST  WANTED  INTUtNA'nONAL  TERROR- 
ISTS U8T. 

(a)  Maintenance  and  Pueucation.— The 
Secretary  of  SUte  shall  maintain  and  publi- 
cize a  most  wanted  International  terrorists 
list. 

(b)  Selection.— The  Most  wanted  interna- 
tional terrorisU  list  shall  contain  the  names 
of  those  individuals- 

(1)  with  respect  to  whom  rewards  could  be 
offered  under  paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph 
(3XAXU)  of  MCtlon  M(a)  of  the  SUte  De- 


partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1966  (33 
UJS.C.  2708(a)):  and 

(3)  who  are  sought  for  prosecution  by  the 
United  SUtes  for  acu  described  In  those 
paragraphs:  and 

(3)  whose  Inclusion  on  the  list  would  be 
useful  In  enhancing  efforts  to  apprehend 
and  effectively  prosecute  them. 
The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  make  the  de- 
terminations required  by  thli  section.  In 
consulution  with  the  Attorney  General. 

SEC.  WL  AMOUNT  OF  REWARDS  FOR  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  MOST  WANTED  INTERNATION- 
AL TERRORISTS. 

Section  36(b)  of  the  SUte  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
2708(b))  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediate- 
ly before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  the  following;  ".  except  tiiat  a 
reward  of  up  to  11.000.000  may  be  paid  with 
respect  to  each  individual  on  the  most 
wanted  international  terrorists  list  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  501  of  the  Omni- 
bus Diplomatic  Security  and  Anti-Terrorism 
Act  of  1986.  each  Individual  sought  for  an 
act  of  International  terrorism  resulting  in 
the  death  of  a  citizen  or  national  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  each  Individual  sought 
for  an  act  of  international  terrorism  Involv- 
ing the  detention  of  a  citizen  or  national  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  a  period  longer  than 
60  days". 

SEC  MS.  REWARDS  TOR  INTORMATION  RBLAIING 
TO  INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTCRROR- 
ISM  AND  DRUG  TRAFFICKING. 

(a)  AtrrHORmr  of  the  Sbcretart  of 
STATE.-Sectlon  36(a)  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1966  (23 
U.8.C.  3708(a))  Is  amended  to  read  u  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  may  pay  a 
reward  to  any  individual  who  furnishes  the 
following  information: 

"(1)  International  terroriim.— Informa- 
tion leading  to— 

"(A)  the  arrest  or  conviction  In  any  coun- 
try of  any  Individual  for  committing,  or  for 
conspiring  or  attempting  to  commit,  an  act 
of  International  terrorism:  or 

"(B)  the  prevention,  frustration,  or  favor- 
able resolution  of  an  act  of  international 
terrorism; 

if  the  act  of  international  terrorism  Is 
against  a  United  SUtes  person  or  United 
SUtes  property  and  is  primarily  ouUlde  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(3)    INTERNATIONAL    NAROOTERRORXIM    AND 

DRUG  TRAFFicxiNO.- Information  leading  to— 

"(A)  the  arrest  or  conviction  In  any  coun- 
try of  any  individual  for  committing  primar- 
ily ouUide  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  SUtes,  or  for  conspiring  or  attempt- 
ing to  commit  primarily  ouUide  the  territo- 
rial jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes.  a  nar- 
cotics-related offense.  If  that  offense  In- 
volves or  is  a  significant  part  of  conduct 
tliat  Involves— 

"(1)  a  violation  of  United  SUtes  drug  laws 
which  occurs  primarily  ouUlde  the  territori- 
al jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
which  Is  such  ttiat  the  Individual  Is  a  class  I 
violator  under  the  Domestic  Drug  Violator 
Classification  Standards  and  Criteria  esUb- 
llshed  by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration; or 

"(11)  the  killing  or  kidnapping  outside  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes 
of- 

"(I)  any  officer,  employee,  or  contract  em- 
ployee of  the  United  SUtes  Government 
while  that  Individual  is  engaged  in  official 
duties,  or  on  account  of  that  individual's  of- 
ficial duties.  In  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  United  SUtes  drug  laws  or  the  im- 
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plementaUon  of  United  States  drug  oootrol 
objectives,  or 

"(U)  a  member  of  the  ImmiwHate  family  of 
any  such  individual  on  account  of  that  Indi- 
vidual's duties  In  connection  with  the  en- 
forcement of  United  SUtes  drug  laws  or  the 
implementation  of  United  SUtes  drug  ooo- 
trol objectives;  or 

"(B)  the  prevention  or  frustration  of  an 
act  described  In  subparagraph  (A).". 

(b)  Consultation  wm  tmb  ATToamT 
General.— Section  S6(c)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  shaU  advise 
and  consult  with  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
before  paying  any  reward  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  in  a  matter  over  which  there  Is  Feder- 
al criminal  jurisdiction:  or 

"(2)  for  any  Information  described  in  sub- 
section (aK2).". 

(c)  Funding  for  Rewards.— Section  36(f) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  itrlklng  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  up 
to  12,000,000  of  which  may  be  used  for  re- 
wards for  Information  described  in  subsec- 
tion (aK2).  In  addition  to  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  preceding  sentence,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
tlO.000.000  (or  fiscal  year  1987  (or  Adminis- 
tration of  Foreign  Affairs'  for  use  in  paying 
rewards  under  this  section,  up  to  16.000,000 
of  which  ma>"  be  used  (or  rewards  (or  Infor- 
mation described  In  subsection  (aK3).". 

(d)  Reports  on  Rewards:  DEFiNrrioNS.— 
Section  36  of  such  Act  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(g)  Not  laUr  than  30  days  after  paying 
any  reward  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  that  reward.  The 
report,  which  may  be  submitted  on  a  classi- 
fied basU  If  necessary,  shaU  specify  the 
amount  of  the  reward  paid,  to  whom  the 
reward  was  paid,  and  the  acu  with  respect 
to  which  the  reward  was  paid,  and  shall  dis- 
cuss the  significance  of  the  Information  for 
which  the  reward  was  paid  In  dealing  with 
those  acts. 

"(h)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'United  SUtes  drug  Uw«* 
means  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  (or  the 
prevention  and  control  o(  illicit  traffic  In 
controlled  substances  (as  such  term  Is  de- 
fined for  purposes  of  the  ControUed  Sub- 
stances Act):  and 

"(2)  the  term  "member  of  the  immediate 
family'  Includes— 

"(A)  a  spouse,  parent,  brother,  sister,  or 
child  of  the  Individual: 

"(B)  a  person  to  whom  the  individual 
stands  in  loco  parentis:  and 

"(C)  any  other  person  living  In  the  Indl- 
vldual'i  household  and  related  to  the  indi- 
vidual by  blood  or  marriage.". 

BBC  IM.  COORDINATION  OF  TBBBOBIBM-BILATID 
ABBISTANCE. 

Section  603  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1986 
(33  U-S.C.  3S49aa-7)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  section  heading  by  striking  out 
"ANTI-TBRBORISM"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "TERRORISM-RELATED": 

(3)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "anti- 
terrorism assistance  to  foreign  countries 
provided  by  the  United  SUtes  Government" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "uslstanoe  re- 
lated to  InUmational  Urrorlsm  which  Is 
provided  by  the  United  SUtes  Oovemmant 
to  foreign  countries";  and 
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(3)  in  subaectlon  (b)  by  striking  out  "anti- 
terrorism assistance"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "assistance  related  to  international 
terrorism  which  was". 

8KC  M6.  COCymt-TKiUtOIUSM  PKOTSCHON  FUND. 

The  SUte  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  39  as  section 
40:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  38  (23  VAC. 
S710)  the  following  new  section: 

"8SC  n.  COUNTER-TGIUtORISM  PROTKCflON  FUND. 

"(a)  AuTHORmr.-The  Secretary  of  SUte 
may  reimburse  domestic  and  foreign  per- 
sons, agencies,  or  governments  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Judges  or  other  persons  who  pro- 
vide assistance  or  information  relating  to 
terrorist  incldenU  primarily  outside  the  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Before  maldng  a  payment  under  this  section 
In  a  matter  over  which  there  is  Federal 
criminal  Jurisdiction,  the  Secretary  shall 
advise  and  consult  with  the  Attorney  Gener- 
aL 

"(b)  Authorization  or  Apphopriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration 
of  Foreign  Affairs'  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986  and  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
use  in  reimbursing  persons,  agencies,  or  gov- 
ernments under  this  section. 

"(c)  Dssighation  or  FtmD.— Amounts 
made  available  under  this  section  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Counter-terrorism  Protec- 
tion Fund'.". 

SEC  SM.  REPOilTS  TO  CONGRESS  ON  TERRORISM- 
RELATED  TRAVEL  ADVISORIEa 

The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  report 
promptly  to  the  Congress  whenever  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  issues  a  travel  advisory, 
or  other  public  warning  notice  for  United 
SUtes  citizens  traveling  abroad,  because  of 
a  terrorist  threat  or  other  security  concern. 

SEC  M7.  ISSUANCE  OF  TRAVEL  ADVISORIES  ON  AC- 
COiJNT  OF  TERRORISM  SUPPORTED 
BY  UBYA.  IRAN.  OR  OTHER  FOREIGN 
(WVERNMENTS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  should  consider  the  issu- 
ance of  a  travel  advisory,  or  other  appropri- 
ate notice,  warning  United  SUtes  citizens  of 
the  dangers  of  traveling  in  any  foreign 
country  in  which  United  SUtes  citizens— 

(1)  are  attacked  by  terrorists  supported  by 
Libya  or  Iran  if  the  government  of  that 
country  fails  to  act  immediately  to  require 
the  closing  of  any  Libyan  official  missions 
in  that  country  or  any  Iranian  official  mis- 
sions in  that  country,  as  the  case  may  t>e:  or 

(2)  are  attacked  by  terrorists  supported  by 
any  other  foreign  government  which  used 
its  official  missions  to  support  that  attack. 
if  that  foreign  government  is  not  immedi- 
ately required  to  close  aU  of  its  official  mis- 
sions in  the  country  In  which  the  attack  oc- 
curred. 

-SEC  M8.  AirraORITY  TO  CONTROL  CERTAIN  TER- 
ROBI8MRELATED  SERVICES. 

The  SUte  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1958  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  40  (as  so  re- 
designated by  section  505  of  this  Act)  as  sec- 
tion 41:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  39  (as  added 
by  aecUon  505  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
■ectlon: 

"MtC  <•.  AUTHOBnr  TO  CONTROL  CERTAIN  TER- 
RORI8MRELATED  SERVICEa 

"(a)  Authority.- The  Secretary  of  SUte 
may,  by  regulation,  impose  controls  on  the 
provlalon  of  the  services  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
provlalon  of  such  services  would  aid  and 
abet  International  terroriam. 
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"(b)  Skrvicks  Subjxct  to  CoimioL.— The 
services  subject  to  control  under  subsection 
(a)  are  the  following: 

"(1)  Serving  in  or  with  the  security  forces 
of  a  designated  foreign  government. 

"(2)  Providing  training  or  other  technical 
services  having  a  direct  military,  law  en- 
forcement, or  intelligence  application,  to  or 
for  the  security  forces  of  a  designated  for- 
eign government. 

Any  regulations  issued  to  impose  controls 
on  services  described  in  paragraph  (2)  shall 
list  the  specific  types  of  training  and  other 
services  subject  to  the  controls. 

"(c)  Persons  Sxtbject  or  Controls.— 
These  services  may  be  controlled  under  sub- 
section (a)  when  they  are  provided  within 
the  United  SUtes  by  any  individual  or 
entity  and  when  they  are  provided  any- 
where in  the  world  by  a  United  SUtes 
person. 

■(d)  LicKMSES.— In  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  the  President  may  require  licenses, 
which  may  be  revoked,  suspended,  or 
amended,  without  prior  notice,  whenever 
such  action  is  deemed  to  be  advisable. 
"(e)  Detinitions.— 

"(1)  Designated  roREicN  government.— As 
used  in  this  section,  the  term  designated 
foreign  government'  means  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment that  the  Secretary  of  SUte  has  de- 
termined, for  purposes  of  section  6(j)(l)  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  en- 
gages in  or  provides  support  for  internation- 
al terrorism. 

•'(2)  Security  roRCEs.— As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'security  forces'  means  any 
military  or  paramilitary  forces,  any  police 
or  other  law  enforcement  agency,  and  any 
intelligence  agency  of  a  foreign  government. 
"(3)  United  states.— As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'United  SUtes'  includes  any 
SUte,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(4)  United  states  person.— As  used  in 
this  section,  the  term  'United  SUtes  person' 
means  any  United  SUtes  national,  any  per- 
manent resident  alien,  and  any  sole  propri- 
etorship, partnership,  company,  association, 
or  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
or  having  its  principal  place  of  business 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

"(f)  Violations.— Whoever  willfully  vio- 
lates any  regulation  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000 
or  five  times  the  total  compensation  re- 
ceived for  the  conduct  which  constitutes  the 
violation,  whichever  is  greater,  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both, 
for  each  such  offense. 
"(g)  Congressional  Oversight.— 
"(1)  Review  or  regulations.— Not  less 
than  30  days  before  issuing  any  regulations 
under  this  section  (including  any  amend- 
ments thereto),  the  President  shall  transmit 
the  proposed  regulations  to  the  Congress. 

"(2)  Reports.- Not  less  than  once  every 
six  months,  the  President  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  concerning  the  number  and 
character  of  licenses  granted  and  denied 
during  the  previous  reporting  period,  and 
such  other  information  as  the  President 
may  find  to  l>e  relevant  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

"(h)  Relationship  to  Other  Laws.- The 
authority  granted  by  this  section  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  authorities  granted  by  any  other 
provision  of  law.". 


SEC  s«t.  Expovra  TO  coimnuEs  supporting 
terborism. 
(a)  PROHnmoN  or  Certain  Exports.— 
Section  6(J)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  3405(J))  la 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(IKA)  No  item  on  the  United  SUtes  Mu- 
nitions List  esUbllshed  pursuant  to  section 
38(a)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
may  be  exported  to  any  country  which  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  determines  engages  in  or 
provides  support  for  international  terror- 
ism. 

"(B)  The  President  may  waive  the  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  subparagraph  (A)  In  the 
case  of  a  particular  export  if — 

"(i)  the  President  determines  that  the 
export  is  important  to  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  SUtes.  and 

"(ii)  the  President  submits  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  justifying  that  determination 
and  describing  the  proposed  expwrt. 
Any  waiver  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  90  calendar  days  after  it 
is  granted  unless  the  Congress  enacts  a  law 
extending  the  waiver. 

"(2HA)  No  goods  or  technology  which  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  determines  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  military  po- 
tential of  a  country  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(IKA).  or  would  enhance  the  ability  of  such 
country  to  support  international  terrorism, 
may  be  exported  to  such  country  except 
pursuant  to  a  validated  export  license. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  shall  notify  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  at  least  30 
legislative  days  before  any  license  is  issued 
authorizing  any  export  under  subparagraph 
(A).". 

(b)  Cooperation  or  Foreign  Oovern- 
MENTs:  Computation  or  Legislative  Days.- 
Section  6(j)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(4)  The  President  shall  take  all  feasible 
steps  to  secure  the  c(x>peration  of  appropri- 
ate foreign  governments  in  prohibiting  or 
controlling  (as  the  case  may  be)  the  export 
to  countries  described  in  paragraph  (IMA) 
of  items,  goods,  and  technology  comparable 
to  the  items,  goods,  and  technology  the 
export  of  which  is  prohibited  or  controlled 
by  this  subsection. 

"(5)  In  the  compuUtion  of  the  period  of 
30  legislative  days  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2KB),  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on 
which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or  t>ecause  of 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die.". 

(c)  (Clerical  Amendment.— Section  8(JK3) 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (aKl)  of  this  sec- 
tion, is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(IKA)". 

TITLE  VI-INTERNA-nONAL  NUCLEAR 
TERRORISM 

SEC  ML  ACTIONS  TO  COMBAT  INTERNA'HONAL  NU- 
CLEAR terrorism. 

(a)  Actions  to  be  Taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent.—The  Congress  hereby  direcU  the 
President— 

(1)  to  seek  universal  adherence  to  the 
Convention  on  the  Physical  Protection  of 
Nuclear  Bdaterlal: 


(2)10- 

(A)  conduct  a  review,  enlisting  the  partici- 
pation of  all  relevant  departmento  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Oovemment,  to  determine 
whether  the  recommendations  on  Physical 
ProtecUon  of  Nuclear  Material  published  by 
the  International  Atomic  Eteergy  Agency 
are  adequate  to  deter  theft,  sabotage,  and 
the  use  of  nuclear  faculties  and  materials  in 
acts  of  international  terrorism,  and 

(B)  transmit  the  results  of  this  review  to 
the  Dlrector-Oeneral  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency; 

(3)  to  take,  in  concert  with  United  SUtes 
allies  and  other  countries,  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary- 

(A)  to  keep  to  an  absolute  minimum  the 
amount  of  weapons-grade  nuclear  material 
In  International  transit,  and 

(B)  to  ensure  that  when  any  such  material 
la  transported  internationally.  It  is  under 
the  most  effective  means  for  protecting  it 
from  acU  or  attempted  acts  of  sabotage  or 
theft  by  terrorist  groups  or  nations;  and 

(4)  to  seek  agreement  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  to  esUblish— 

(A)  an  effective  regime  of  international 
sanctions  against  any  nation  or  subnational 
group  which  conducts  or  sponsors  acU  of 
International  nuclear  terrorism,  and 

(B)  measures  for  coordinating  responses 
to  all  acts  of  international  nuclear  terror- 
Ism.  Including  measures  for  the  recovery  of 
stolen  nuclear  material  and  the  clean-up  of 
nuclear  releases. 

(b)  Reports  to  the  Congress.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  report  to  the  Congress  annually, 
in  the  reports  required  by  section  801  of  the 
Nuclear  Non-PTOllferatlon  Act  of  1978  (22 
U.S.C.  3281).  on  the  progress  made  during 
the  preceding  year  in  achieving  the  objec- 
tives described  in  this  section. 
8BC.  vn.  authority  to  suspend  nuclear  COOP- 
ERA'noN  wnn  nations  which  have 
not  ra'hfied  the  convention  on 

THE  physical  PROTECTION  OF  NU- 
CLEAR MATERIAU 

Chapter  11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  132.  Authority  to  Suspend  Nuclear 
Cooperation  with  Nations  Which  Have 
Not  Ratified  the  Convention  on  the  Phys- 
ical Security  or  Nuclear  Material.— 

"The  President  may  suspend  nuclear  co- 
operation under  this  Act  with  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  which  has  not  ratified  the 
Convention  on  the  Physical  Security  of  Nu- 
clear Material.". 

SBC  tn.  CONSULTATION  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NUCLEAR  EXPORTS  AND  SUBSEQUENT 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

Chapter  11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended  by  section  602  of  this  Act, 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  133.  Consultation  with  the  De- 
partment or  Defense  Concernino  Certain 
Exports  and  Subsequent  Arranoementb.- 

"a.  In  addition  to  other  applicable  require- 
ments— 

"(Da  license  may  be  Issued  by  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  under  this  Act 
for  the  export  of  special  nuclear  material 
described  in  subsection  b.;  and 

"(2)  approval  may  be  granted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  under  section  131  of  this 
Act  for  the  transfer  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial described  In  subsection  b.; 
only  after  the  Secretary  of  Etefense  haa 
been  consulted  on  whether  the  physical  pro- 
tection of  that  material  during  the  export 
or  transfer  will  be  adequate  to  deter  theft, 
sabotage,  and  other  acts  of  international 


terrorism  which  would  result  In  the  diver- 
sion of  that  material.  If.  in  the  view  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  export  or  transfer 
might  be  subject  to  a  genuine  terrorist 
threat,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  as  appropriate,  his  written 
assessment  of  the  risk  and  a  description  of 
the  actions  the  Secretary  of  Defense  consid- 
ers necessary  to  upgrade  physical  protection 
measures. 

"b.  Subsection  a.  applies  to  the  export  or 
transfer  of  more  than  2  kilograms  of  Pluto- 
nium or  more  than  20  kilograms  of  uranium 
enriched  to  more  than  20  percent  in  the  iso- 
tope 233  or  the  Isotope  235.". 

SEC.  «M.  REVIEW  OF  PHYSICAL  SECURITY  STAND- 
ARDS. 

(a)  Reviews.— The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  shall  each  review 
the  adequacy  of  the  physical  security  stand- 
ards currently  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
shipment  and  storage  (outside  the  United 
SUtes)  of  Plutonium,  and  uranium  enriched 
to  more  than  20  percent  in  the  isotope  233 
or  the  Isotope  235.  which  is  subject  to 
United  SUtes  prior  consent  righU.  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  protection  against  risks  of 
seizure  or  other  terrorist  acu. 

(b)  Reports.— Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
SUte.  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission shall  each  submit  a  written  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  set- 
ting forth  the  resulU  of  the  review  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  this  section,  together  with 
appropriate  recommendations. 
SEC.  (06.  INTERNA'nONAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  NUCLE- 

AR  TERRORISM  PROBLEM. 

The  Congress  hereby  direcU  the  President 
to  seek  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  terrorism  by  an  International 

conference.  

TITLE  VII— MULTILATERAL  COOPERA- 

'nON  TO  COMBAT  INTERNATIONAL 

TERRORISM 


SEC.  7«l.  CONSIDERA'nON  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TBB- 
RORI8M  AT  THE  TOKYO  ECONOMIC 
SUMMIT  CONFERENCE. 

The  Congress  hereby  directs  the  Presi- 
dent— 

(1)  to  seek  to  have  the  issue  of  interna- 
tional terrorism  Included  on  the  agenda  of 
the  1986  Tokyo  economic  summit  confer- 
ence; and 

(2)  to  seek  agreement  at  that  conference 
on  a  strengthening  of  the  policy  contained 
in  the  Joint  Declaration  on  International 
Terrorism  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
July  1978  Bonn  economic  summit  confer- 
ence. Including  agreement— 

(A)  to  broaden  that  policy  to  cover  the  hi- 
jacking of  all  means  of  transporUtlon,  not 
Just  aircraft; 

(B)  to  require  the  extradition  or  prosecu- 
tion of  those  responsible  for  planning  a  hi- 
jacking, in  addition  to  those  who  actually 
carried  out  the  hijacking;  and 

(C)  to  impose  a  range  of  sanctions  against 
those  nations  that  refuse  to  extradite  or 
prosecute  all  those  responsible  for  any  such 
hijacking. 

SEC.  7«.  INTERNATIONAL  ANTI-TERRORISM  COM- 
MHTEE. 

The  Congress  hereby  directs  the  President 
to  continue  to  seek  the  esubllshment  of  an 


international  oommlttee,  to  be  known  as  the 
International  Anti-Terrorism  Committee, 
consisting  of  represenutlves  of  the  member 
countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganisation. Japan,  and  such  other  countries 
as  may  be  Invited  and  may  choose  to  partici- 
pate. The  purpose  of  the  Committee  should 
be  to  focus  the  attention  and  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  govemmenu  and  the 
public  of  the  participating  countries  and  of 
other  countries  on  the  problems  and  re- 
sponses to  international  terrorism  (Includ- 
ing nuclear  terrorism),  by  serving  as  a 
forum  at  both  the  political  and  law  enforce- 
ment levels. 

SEC  :•».  INTERNATIONAL  ARRANCEMKmV  RELAT- 
ING TO  PASSPORTS  AND  VISAS. 

The  Congress  hereby  direcU  the  President 
to  seek  the  negotiation  of  International 
agreemenU  (or  other  appropriate  arrange- 
menU)  to  provide  for  the  sharing  of  Infor- 
mation relating  to  passports  and  visas  In 
order  to  enhance  cooperation  among  coun- 
tries In  combatting  International  terrorism. 

SEC,  7M.  PROTECTION  OF  AMERICANS  ENDAN- 
GERED  BY  THE  APPEARANCE.  OF 
THEIR  PLACE  OP  BIRTH  ON  THEIR 
PASSPORTS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that 
some  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  may  be 
specially  endangered  during  a  hijacking  or 
other  terrorist  Incident  by  the  fact  that 
their  place  of  birth  appears  on  their  United 
SUtes  passport. 

(b)  Negotiations. -The  Congreu  hereby 
directs  the  President  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  other  countries  to  obtain  general 
agreement  to  the  deletion  of  the  place  of 
birth  as  a  required  item  of  Information  on 
passporU. 

SEC  TO*.  USB  OF  DIPLOMATIC  PRIVILEGES  AND  IM- 
MUNniBS     FOR     TERRORISM     PUR- 
POSES. 
The  Congress  hereby  directs  the  President 
to  Instruct  the  United  SUtes  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  to  seek  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  in  the  United  Nations  condemn- 
ing the  use  for  terrorist  purposes  of  diplo- 
matic privileges  and  inununitles  under  the 
Vienna    Convention    on    Diplomatic    Rela- 
tions, especially  the  misuse  of  diplomatic 
pouches  and  diplomatic  missions. 

SBC    70«.  REPORTS  ON  PROGRESS  IN  INCREASING 
MUL'n LATERAL  COOPERA'HON. 

Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  steps 
taken  to  carry  out  each  of  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  title  and  the  progress  being 
made  In  achieving  the  objectives  described 
In  those  sections. 

TITLE  VIII- VICTIMS  OF  TERRORISM 
COMPENSATION 


SEC.  Ml .  SHORT  TTTLB. 

This  title  may  be  cited  *»  the  "Victims  of 
Terrorism  Compensation  Act". 

SEC  MJ.  BENEFrre  FOR  CAPTTVES  AND  OTHER  VIC- 
•HMS  OF  HOSTILE  ACTION. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  VII  of  chap- 
ter 55  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code.  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
"I  SM».  B«neflU  for  captlvct 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section- 
ed)    captive'  means  any  Individual  in  a 
captive  sUtus  commencing  while  such  indi- 
vidual Is— 
"(A)  In  the  clvU  service,  or 
"(B)  a  citizen,  national,  or  resident  alien 
of  the  United  SUtes  rendering  personal 
service  to  the  United  SUtes  similar  to  the 
service  of  an  Individual  In  the  civil  service 
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(other  than  as  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services); 

"(2)  the  term  'captive  status'  means  a 
missing  status  which,  as  determined  by  the 
President,  arises  because  of  a  hostile  action 
and  Is  a  result  of  the  Individual's  relation- 
ship with  the  Government; 

"(3)  'missing  status'— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  employee,  has  the 
meaning  provided  under  section  5561(5)  of 
this  tlUe;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  other 
than  an  employee,  has  a  similar  meaning; 
and 

"(4)  family  member',  as  used  with  respect 
to  a  person,  means— 

"(A)  any  dependent  of  such  person;  and 

"(B)  any  individual  (other  than  a  depend- 
ent under  subparagraph  (A))  who  is  a 
member  of  such  person's  family  or  house- 
hold. 

"(bKl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  establish  a  savings  fund  to  which  the 
head  of  an  agency  may  allot  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  any  ca(>- 
tive  to  the  extent  that  such  pay  and  allow- 
ances are  not  subject  to  an  allotment  under 
section  5563  of  this  title  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law. 

"(3)  Amounts  so  allotted  to  the  savings 
fund  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  which,  for 
any  calendar  quarter,  shall  be  equal  to  the 
average  rate  paid  on  United  States  Treasury 
bills  with  3-month  maturities  issued  during 
the  preceding  calendar  quarter.  Such  inter- 
est shall  be  compounded  quarterly. 

"(3)  Amounts  in  the  savings  fund  credited 
to  a  captive  shall  be  considered  as  pay  and 
aUowances  for  purposes  of  section  5563  of 
this  title  and  shall  otherwise  t>e  subject  to 
withdrawal  under  procedures  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  establish. 

"(4)  Any  interest  accruing  under  this  sub- 
section on— 

"(A)  any  amount  for  which  an  individual 
is  indebted  to  the  United  States  under  sec- 
tion 5562(c)  of  this  title  shaU  be  deemed  to 
be  pairt  of  the  amount  due  under  such  sec- 
tion 5562(c);  and 

"(B)  any  amount  referred  to  in  section 
5566(f)  of  this  tiUe  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
part  of  such  amount  for  purposes  of  such 
section  5566(f). 

"(5)  An  allotment  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  section 
5563(c)  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall  pay  (by 
advancement  or  reimbursement)  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  captive,  and  any  family 
member  of  such  individual,  for  medical  and 
health  care,  and  other  expenses  related  to 
such  care,  to  the  extent  that  such  care— 

"(1)  is  incident  to  such  individual  being  a 
captive;  and 

"(2)  is  not  covered— 

"(A)  by  any  Government  medical  or 
health  program;  or 

"(B)  by  insurance. 

'(dXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3),  the  President  shall  make  a  cash  pay- 
ment to  any  individual  who  became  or  be- 
comes a  captive  commencing  on  or  after  No- 
vember 4,  1979.  Such  payment  shall  be 
made  before  the  end  of  the  one-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  captive 
status  of  such  individual  terminates  or.  In 
the  case  of  any  individual  whose  status  as  a 
captive  terminated  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Victims  of  Terrorism 
Compensation  Act,  before  the  end  of  the 
one-year  period  beginning  on  such  date. 

"(2)  A  payment  under  this  subsection  in 
the  case  of  any  Individual  held  as  a  cap- 
Uve- 


"(A)  shall  be  equal  to  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  taking  Into  account 
the  treatment  received  by  such  Individual 
while  in  captivity  and  any  other  factor 
which  the  President  considers  appropriate; 
but 

"(B)  shall  be  not  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  world-wide  average  per  diem  rate  which 
would  be  payable  to  any  person  under  sec- 
tion 5702  of  this  title,  based  on— 

"(i)  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the  period 
for  which  such  individual  was  held  as  a  cap- 
tive; and 

"(ii)  the  world-wide  average  per  diem  rate 
which,  during  the  period  of  captivity  in- 
volved, was  in  effect  under  such  section. 

"(3)  The  President— 

"(A)  may  defer  a  payment  under  this  sub- 
section in  the  case  of  any  individual  who, 
during  the  one-year  period  described  in 
paragraph  (1).  is  charged  with  an  offense 
described  in  subparagraph  (B),  until  final 
disposition  of  such  charge;  and 

"(B)  may  deny  such  payment  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  who  is  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense described  in  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of 
section  8312  of  this  title  committed- 

"(i)  during  the  period  of  captivity  of  such 
individual;  and 

"(ii)  related  to  the  captive  status  of  such 
individual. 

"(4)  A  payment  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  amount 
provided  by  law. 

'"(5)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  VIII  of 
this  chapter  (or,  in  the  case  of  any  person 
not  covered  by  such  subchapter,  similar  pro- 
visions prescribed  by  the  President)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  amount  due  an  in- 
dividual under  paragraph  (1)  after  such  in- 
dividual's death. 

"'(6)  Any  payment  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  which  is  later  denied  under  paragraph 
(3KB)  is  a  claim  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  purposes  of  section  3711  of  title 
31. 

""(eKl)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  President,  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
Soldiers'  and  SaUors'  avU  ReUef  Act  of 
1940,  including  the  benefits  provided  by  sec- 
tion 701  of  such  Act  but  excluding  the  bene- 
fits provided  by  sections  104,  105,  106.  400 
through  408,  501  through  512,  and  514  of 
such  Act.  shall  be  provided  in  the  case  of 
any  individual  who  is  a  captive. 

"(2)  In  applying  such  Act  under  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  the  term  'person  in  the  military  serv- 
ice' is  deemed  to  include  any  such  captive; 

'"(B)  the  term  period  of  military  service'  is 
deemed  to  include  the  period  during  which 
the  individual  is  in  a  captive  status;  and 

"(C)  references  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Adju- 
tant General  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  and  the  Commandant, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  are  deemed,  in 
the  case  of  any  captive,  to  be  references  to 
an  individual  designated  for  that  purpose  by 
the  President. 

"(fKlKA)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  President,  the  head  of  an  agency  shall 
pay  (by  advancement  or  reimbursement)  a 
spouse  or  child  of  a  captive  for  expenses  In- 
curred for  subsistence,  tuition,  fees,  sup- 
plies, boolu,  and  equipment,  and  other  edu- 
cational expenses,  while  attending  an  educa- 
tional or  training  institution. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C),  payments  shall  be  available  under  this 
paragraph  for  a  spouse  or  child  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  captive  for  education  or 
training  which  occurs— 

"(1)  after  that  individual  has  been  in  cap- 
tive status  for  00  days  or  more,  and 


"(ii)  on  or  before— 

"(I)  the  end  of  any  semester  or  quarter  (as 
appropriate)  which  begins  before  the  date 
on  which  the  captive  status  of  that  individ- 
ual terminates,  or 

'"(II)  if  the  educational  or  training  Institu- 
tion Is  not  operated  on  a  semester  or  quar- 
ter system,  the  earlier  of  the  end  of  any 
course  which  began  l>efore  such  date  or  the 
end  of  the  16-week  period  following  that 
date. 

In  order  to  respond  to  special  circiun- 
stances,  the  appropriate  agency  head  may 
specify  a  date  for  purposes  of  cessation  of 
assistance  under  clause  (11)  which  is  later 
than  the  date  which  would  otherwise  apply 
under  such  clause. 

""(C)  In  the  event  a  captive  dies  and  the 
death  is  incident  to  that  individual  being  a 
captive,  payments  shall  be  available  under 
this  paragraph  for  a  spouse  or  child  of  such 
Individual  for  education  or  training  which 
occurs  after  the  date  of  such  individual's 
death. 

'"(D)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  spouse  or  child  who  is  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  chapter  35  of  title  38  or  similar 
assistance  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 
"(E)  Por  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph, 
'child'  means  a  dependent  under  section 
5561(3KB)  of  this  title. 

"(2)(A)  In  order  to  respond  to  special  cir- 
cumstances, the  head  of  an  agency  may  pay 
(by  advancement  or  reimbursement)  a  cap- 
tive for  expenses  incurred  for  subsistence, 
tuition,  fees,  supplies,  books,  and  equip- 
ment, and  other  educational  expenses,  while 
attending  an  educational  or  training  institu- 
tion. 

"(B)  Payments  shall  be  available  under 
this  paragraph  for  a  captive  for  education 
or  training  which  occurs— 

"(i)  after  the  termination  of  that  individ- 
ual's captive  status,  and 

""(11)  on  or  before— 

""(I)  the  end  of  any  semester  or  quarter  (as 
appropriate)  which  begins  before  the  date 
which  is  10  years  after  the  day  on  which  the 
captive  status  of  that  individual  terminates, 
or 

"'(ID  if  the  educational  or  training  institu- 
tion is  not  operated  on  a  semester  or  quar- 
ter system,  the  earlier  of  the  end  of  any 
course  which  began  before  such  date  or  the 
end  of  the  16-week  period  following  that 
date,  and 

shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  payments  are  not  otherwise  authorized 
by  law. 

""(3)  Assistance  under  this  subsection— 

'"(A)  shall  be  discontinued  for  any  individ- 
ual whose  conduct  or  progress  is  unsatisfac- 
tory under  standards  consistent  with  those 
established  pursuant  to  section  1724  of  title 
38;  and 

"(B)  may  not  be  provided  for  any  Individ- 
ual for  a  period  in  excess  of  45  months  (or 
the  equivalent  thereof  in  other  than  full- 
time  education  or  training). 

"(4)  Regulations  prescribed  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  shall  provide  that  the  pro- 
gram under  this  subsection  shaU  be  consist- 
ent with  the  assistance  program  under 
chapters  35  and  36  of  title  38. 

"(g)  Any  benefit  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  or  (d)  may,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  be  provided  to  a 
family  member  of  an  individual  if — 

"'(1)  such  family  member  Is  held  in  captive 
status;  and 

'"(2)  such  Individual  is  performing  service 
for  the  United  SUtes  as  described  in  subsec- 
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Uon  (aXlXA)  when  the  captive  status  of 
such  family  member  commences. 

"(h)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
tills  section  applies  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual in  a  captive  status  commencing  after 
January  21. 1981. 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subchapter,  any  determination  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (aK2)  or  (d) 
shall  be  conclusive  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review. 

"(J)  The  President  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions necessary  to  administer  this  section. 


JMI 


~8  5570.  Compeniation  for  diMbillty  or  death 
"(a)  Por  the  purpose  of  this  section— 
•'(1)  "employee'  means— 
"(A)  any  individual  in  the  civil  service;  and 
"(B)   any   individual   rendering   personal 
service  to  the  United  SUtes  similar  to  the 
service  of  an  Individual  in  the  civil  service 
(other  than  as  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services);  and 

"'(2)  family  member",  as  used  with  respect 
to  an  employee,  means— 
'"(A)  any  dependent  of  such  employee;  and 
"(B)  any  individual  (other  than  a  depend- 
ent under  subparagraph  (A))  who  is  a 
member  of  the  employee's  family  or  house- 
hold. 

"'(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions under  which  an  agency  head  may  pay 
compensation  for  the  disability  or  death  of 
an  employee  or  a  family  member  of  an  em- 
ployee if,  as  determined  by  the  President, 
the  disabUlty  or  death  was  caused  by  hostUe 
action  and  was  a  result  of  the  individual's 
relationship  with  the  Government. 

""(c)  Any  compensation  otherwise  payable 
to  an  individual  under  this  section  in  con- 
nection with  any  disability  or  death  shall  be 
reduced  by  any  amounts  payable  to  such  in- 
dividual under  any  other  program  funded  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  United  States  (ex- 
cluding any  amount  payable  under  section 
5S69(d)  of  this  title)  in  connection  with  such 
disability  or  death,  except  that  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  result  In  the  reduction 
of  any  amount  below  zero. 

""(d)  A  determination  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (b)  shaU  be  conclusive  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

"'(e)  Compensation  under  this  section  may 
include  payment  (whether  by  advancement 
or  reimbursement)  for  any  medical  or 
health  expenses  relating  to  the  death  or  dis- 
ability Involved  to  the  extent  that  such  ex- 
penses are  not  covered  under  subsection  (c) 
of  section  5569  of  this  title  (other  than  be- 
cause of  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection). 
"(f)  This  section  applies  with  respect  to 
any  disability  or  death  resulting  from  an 
injury  which  occurs  after  September  30, 

(b)  CoicroRMnio  Ainnn)i«HT.— The  analy- 
sis for  chapter  56  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  5568  the  following: 
"5569.  BenefiU  for  captives. 
"6670.  Compensation  for  disability  or 
death.". 

8BC  WU.  BBTBNTION  OF  LEAVB  BY  AUEN  EM- 
PLOYEES FOIXOWING  INJURY  FROM 
HOSTILE  ACTION  ABROAD. 

Section  6325  of  title  6.  United  SUtes  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followinr.  "The  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  an  alien 
employee  referred  to  in  section  6301(2)(vlil) 
of  this  title  with  respect  to  any  leave  grant- 
ed to  such  alien  employee  under  section 
6310  of  this  title  or  section  408  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980.". 


aSC  tM.  TRANSITION  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Saviiios  Puiro.— (1)  AmounU  may  be 
allotted  to  the  savings  fund  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  6669  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code  (as  added  by  section  802(a)  of 
this  Act)  from  pay  and  allowances  for  any 
pay  period  ending  after  January  21,  1981. 
and  before  the  esUbllshment  of  such  fund. 

(2)  Interest  on  amounts  so  allotted  with 
respect  to  any  such  pay  period  shall  be  cal- 
culated as  If  the  allotment  had  occurred  at 
the  end  of  such  pay  period. 

(b)  MkDICAL  AlTD  Hkaltr  Carc  Bducaxiom- 
AL  ExPKHSKS.— Subsections  (c)  and  (f)  of 
such  section  5669  (as  so  added)  shall  be  car- 
ried out  with  respect  to  the  period  after 
January  21,  1981,  and  before  the  effective 
date  of  those  subsections,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President. 

(c)  DinmnoH.— Por  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection,  "pay  and  allowances "  has  the 
meaning  provided  under  section  5661  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code. 


SEC  ««6.  BENEFITS  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES  WHO  ARE  VICTIMS  OF  HOS- 
'HLE  ACTION. 

(a)  Paymdits.— (1)  Chapter  10  of  title  37. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


"8  5S9.  BeneflU  for  mcmben  held  ■•  captives 

""(a)  In  this  section— 

"(1)  'captive  sUtus'  means  a  missing 
sUtus  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices which,  as  determined  by  the  President, 
arises  because  of  a  hostile  action  and  is  a 
result  of  membership  In  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, but  does  not  include  a  period  of  captiv- 
ity of  a  member  as  a  prisoner  of  war  if  Con- 
gress provides  to  such  member,  in  an  Act  en- 
acted after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Victims  of  Terrorism  Compensation  Act, 
monetary  payment  in  respect  of  such  pericxl 
of  captivity;  and 

""(2)  'former  captive'  means  a  person  who, 
as  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services,  was 
held  in  a  captive  sUtus. 

"(bKl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  esUbllsh  a  savings  fund  to  which  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  allot  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  any 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  who  Is  In 
a  captive  sUtus  to  the  extent  that  such  pay 
and  allowances  are  not  subject  to  an  allot- 
ment under  section  663  of  this  title  or  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

"•(2)  Amounts  so  allotted  shall  bear  inter- 
est at  a  rate  which,  for  any  calendar  quar- 
ter, shall  be  equal  to  the  average  rate  paid 
on  United  SUtes  Treasury  bills  with  three- 
month  maturities  issued  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  quarter.  Such  Interest  shall  be 
computed  quarterly. 

""(3)  Amounts  in  the  savings  fund  credited 
to  a  member  shall  be  considered  as  pay  and 
allowances  for  purposes  of  section  563(c)  of 
this  title  and  shall  otherwise  be  subject  to 
withdrawal  under  procedures  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  esUblish. 

"'(4)  Any  Interest  accruing  under  this  sub- 
section on— 

"(A)  any  amount  for  which  a  member  is 
Indebted  to  the  United  SUtes  under  section 
552(c)  of  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
part  of  the  amount  due  under  such  section; 
and  ,, 

"(B)  any  amount  referred  to  In  section 
666(f)  of  thU  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
part  of  such  amount  for  purposes  of  such 
section.  ^    ^, 

"(6)  An  allotment  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  section 
663(c)  of  this  title. 


"(cKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(8)  of  this  subaectlon.  the  President  shall 
make  a  cash  payment  to  any  person  who  is  a 
former  captive.  Such  payment  shall  be 
made  before  the  end  of  the  one-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  captive 
sUtus  of  such  person  terminates. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  such  payment  shall  be 
determined  by  the  President  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6669(dK2>  of  Utle  6. 
"(3KA)  The  President— 
"(1)  may  defer  such  payment  in  the  case  of 
any  former  captive  who  during  such  one- 
year  period  Is  charged  with  an  offense  de- 
scribed In  clause  (ii)  of  thU  subparagraph, 
until  final  disposition  of  such  charge;  and 

"(11)  may  deny  such  payment  In  the  case 
of  Miy  former  captive  who  is  convicted  of  a 
captivity-related  offense— 

"(I)  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of 
section  8312  of  title  6:  or 

""(II)  under  chapter  47  of  title  10  (the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice)  that  U  pun- 
ishable by  dishonorable  discharge,  dismissal, 
or  confinement  for  one  year  or  more. 

"(B)  Por  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  a  captivity-related  of- 
fense Is  an  offense  that  is— 

"(I)  committed  by  a  person  while  the 
person  Is  in  a  captive  sUtus;  and 

"(11)  related  to  the  captive  sUtus  of  the 
person. 

"(4)  A  payment  under  this  subsection  is  in 
addition  to  any  other  amount  provided  by 
law. 

"(6)  Any  amount  due  a  person  under  this 
subsection  shall,  after  the  death  of  such 
person,  be  deemed  to  be  pay  and  allowances 
for  the  punxwes  of  this  chapter. 

"(6)  Any  payment  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  that  Is  later  denied 
under  paragraph  (3MAMli)  of  thU  subsec- 
tion is  a  claim  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment for  purposes  of  section  3711  of  title  31. 
"(d)  A  determination  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (aXl)  or  (c>  of  this  section 
Is  final  and  Is  not  subject  to  Judicial 
review.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 


"669.  BeneflU  for  members  held  as  cap- 
tives.". 

(3KAKi)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (11). 
section  669  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code. 
as  added  by  paragraph  (1).  shall  apply  to 
any  person  whose  captive  sUtus  begins  after 
January  21. 1981. 

(IIKI)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  shall 
apply  to  any  person  whose  captive  sUtus 
begins  on  or  after  November  4. 1979. 

(II)  In  the  case  of  any  person  whose  sUtus 
as  a  captive  terminated  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thU  Act.  the  President 
shall  make  a  payment  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  such  subsection  before  the  end  of  the 
one-year  period  beginning  on  such  date. 

(B)  Amounts  may  be  allotted  to  a  savings 
fund  esUbllshed  under  such  section  from 
pay  and  allowances  for  any  pay  period 
ending  after  January  21.  1981.  and  before 
the  esUbllshment  of  such  fund. 

(C)  Interest  on  amounu  so  allotted  with 
respect  to  any  such  pay  period  shall  be  cal- 
culated as  if  the  allotment  had  occurred  at 
the  end  of  such  pay  period. 

(b)  DiSABiLiTT  urn  Death  BtwiriTS.— (1) 
Chapter  63  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
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"•  IMl.  DinMUty  and  death  eoapcMaUon:  de- 

pendenU  of  menben  held  aa  emptivea 

"(a)  The  President  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions under  which  the  Secretary  concerned 
may  pay  compensation  for  the  disability  or 
death  of  a  dependent  of  a  member  of  the 
uniformed  services  If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  disability  or  death— 

"(1)  was  caused  by  hostUe  action;  and 

"(2)  was  a  result  of  the  relationship  of  the 
dependent  to  the  member  of  the  uniformed 
services. 

"(b)  Any  compensation  otherwise  payable 
to  a  person  under  this  section  in  connection 
with  any  disability  or  death  shall  be  reduced 
by  any  amount  payable  to  such  person 
under  any  other  program  funded  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  United  SUtes  in  connec- 
tion with  such  disability  or  death,  except 
that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  result 
in  the  reduction  of  any  amount  below  zero. 

"(c)  A  determination  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  is  conclusive  and  is  not 
subject  to  Judicial  review. 

"(d)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  'Captive  status'  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  in  section  559  of  title  37. 

"(2)  'Dependent'  has  the  meaning  given 
that  term  in  section  551  of  that  title. 

"(3)  'Secretary  concerned"  and  uniformed 
services'  have  the  meanings  given  those 
terms  in  section  101  of  that  title.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  begiiming 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"1051.  Disability  and  death  compensation: 
dependents  of  members  held  as 
captives.". 

(3)  Section  1051  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  added  by  paragraph  ( 1 ).  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  disability  or  death  re- 
sulting from  an  injury  that  occurs  after 
September  30.  1985. 

(c)  Medical  BKHmrs.— (1)  Chapter  55  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"S  1095.  Medical  care:  memben  lield  as  captirea 

and  their  dependenU 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 
pay  (by  advancement  or  reimbursement) 
any  person  who  is  a  former  captive,  and  any 
dependent  of  that  person  or  of  a  person  who 
is  in  a  captive  sUtus,  for  health  care  and 
other  expenses  related  to  such  care,  to  the 
extent  that  such  care— 

"(1)  is  incident  to  the  captive  sUtus;  and 

"(2)  is  not  covered— 

"(A)  by  any  other  Government  medical  or 
health  program:  or 

"(B)  by  insurance. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  is  eligi- 
ble for  medical  care  under  section  1074  or 
1078  of  this  title,  such  regulations  shall  re- 
quire that,  whenever  practicable,  such  care 
be  provided  in  a  facility  of  the  uniformed 
services. 

"(c)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  Captive  sUtus'  and  'former  captive' 
have  the  meanings  given  those  terms  in  sec- 
Uon  559  of  title  37. 

"(2)  Dependent'  has  the  meaning  given 
that  term  in  section  551  of  that  tlUe.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"1095.  Medical  care:  members  held  as  cap- 
tives and  their  dependents.'". 

(3XA)  Section  1095  of  UUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  paragraph  (1), 
■ball   apply   with   respect   to   any   person 


whose  captive  sUtus  begins  after  January 
21.  1981. 

(B)  The  President  shall  prescribe  specific 
regulations  regarding  the  carrying  out  of 
such  section  with  respect  to  persons  whose 
captive  sUtus  begins  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  January  21.  1981.  and  ending  on 
the  effective  date  of  that  section. 

(d)  Education AL  Assistahce.— ( 1 )  Part  III 
of  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  chapter 

•CHAPTER  UO-EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  MEMBERS  HELD  AS  CAP- 
TIVES AND  "THEIR  DEPENDENTS 
"Sec. 

"■2181.  Definitions. 
"2182.  Educational  assistance:  dependents  of 

captives. 
"2183.  Educational  assistance:  former  cap- 
tives. 
"2184.  Termination  of  assistance. 
"2185.  Programs  to  be  consistent  with  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 


aaaiatancc:   dependenU   of 


"§2181.  DeTinitioiM 

In  this  chapter 

"(1)  Captive  sUtus'  imd  'former  captive' 
have  the  meanings  given  those  terms  in  sec- 
tion 559  of  title  37. 

"(2)  Dependent'  has  the  meaning  given 
that  term  in  section  551  of  that  title. 

"§2182.   EducaUonal 
capUvca 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 
pay  (by  advancement  or  reimbursement)  a 
dependent  of  a  person  who  is  in  a  captive 
sUtus  for  expenses  incurred,  while  attend- 
ing an  educational  or  training  institution, 
for- 

"(1)  subsistence; 

"(2)  tuition; 

"(3)  fees; 

"(4)  supplies; 

'"(5)  books; 

"(6)  equipment;  and 

"(7)  other  educational  expenses. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  2184  of 
this  title,  payments  shall  be  available  under 
this  section  for  a  dependent  of  a  person  who 
is  in  a  captive  sUtus  for  education  or  train- 
ing that  occurs— 

"'(1)  after  that  person  is  in  a  captive  sUtus 
for  not  less  than  90  days;  and 

"(2)  on  or  before— 

"(A)  the  end  of  any  semester  or  quarter 
(as  appropriate)  that  begins  before  the  date 
on  which  the  captive  sUtus  of  that  person 
terminates; 

"(B)  the  earlier  of  the  end  of  any  course 
that  began  before  such  date  or  the  end  of 
the  16-week  period  following  that  date  if 
the  educational  or  training  institution  is  not 
operated  on  a  semester  or  quarter  system; 
or 

"■(C)  a  date  specified  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned m  order  to  respond  to  special  circum- 
stances. 

""(c)  If  a  person  in  a  captive  sUtus  or  a 
former  captive  dies  and  the  death  is  inci- 
dent to  the  captivity,  paymenU  shall  be 
available  under  this  section  for  a  dependent 
of  that  person  for  education  or  training  that 
occurs  after  the  date  of  the  death  of  that 
person. 

"'(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  dependent  who  is  eligible 
for  assistance  under  chapter  35  of  title  38  or 
similar  assistance  under  any  other  provision 
of  law. 


"§  2183.  Educational  aaatotanee  former  eaptirca 

"(a)  In  order  to  respond  to  special  circum- 
stances, the  Secretary  concerned  may  pay 
(by  advancement  or  reimbursement)  a 
person  who  is  a  former  captive  for  expenses 
incurred,  while  attending  an  educational  or 
training  institution,  for— 

"(1)  subsistence; 

""(2)  tuiUon; 

"(3)  fees: 

""(4)  supplies; 

"(5)  books; 

"(6)  equipment;  and 

"(7)  other  educational  expenses. 

"'(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  2184  of 
this  title,  payments  shall  be  available  under 
this  section  for  a  person  who  is  a  former 
captive  for  education  or  training  that 
occurs— 

""(1)  after  the  termination  of  the  sUtus  of 
that  person  as  a  captive;  and 

"(2)  on  or  before— 

"(A)  the  end  of  any  semester  or  quarter 
(as  appropriate)  that  begins  before  the  end 
of  the  lO-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
on  which  the  sUtus  of  that  person  as  a  cap- 
tive terminates;  or 

"(B)  if  the  educational  or  training  institu- 
tion is  not  operated  on  a  semester  or  quar- 
ter system,  the  earlier  of  the  end  of  any 
course  ttiat  began  before  such  date  or  the 
end  of  the  16-week  period  following  that 
date. 

"(c)  Payments  shall  be  avaUable  under 
this  section  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
paymenU  are  not  otherwise  authorized  by 
law. 

"§  2184.  Termination  of  assiatanee 

"'Assistance  under  this  chapter— 
"(1)  shall  be  discontinued  for  any  person 
whose  conduct  or  progress  is  unsatisfactory 
under  standards  consistent  with  those  es- 
tablished under  section  1724  of  title  38;  and 
"(2)  may  not  be  provided  for  any  person 
for  more  than  45  months  (or  the  equivalent 
in  other  than  full-time  education  or  train- 
ing). 

"§2185.  Progranu  to  be  consistent  with  programs 
administered  by  tlie  Veterans'  Administration 

"Regulations  prescribed  to  carry  out  this 
chapter  shall  provide  that  the  programs 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  educational  assistance  programs  under 
chapters  35  and  36  of  title  38.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  subtitle  A  of  such  title,  and  the  Uble  of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part  III  of  such 
subtitle,  are  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  109  the  following 
new  item: 

"110.  Educational  Assistance  for 
Members  Held  as  Captives  and 
Their  DependenU 2181". 

(3)  Chapter  110  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  added  by  paragraph  (1).  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  persons  whose  captive  status 
begins  after  January  21.  1981. 

8BC  8M.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  ENTrTLEMENTS. 

Provisions  enacted  by  this  title  which  pro- 
vide new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  shaU  not  be  effective 
until  October  1, 1986. 

TITLE  nC-MARITIME  SECURITY 
SEC  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interna- 
tional Maritime  and  Port  Security  Act". 

SEC    Ml    INTEILNA'nONAL    MEASURES    FOR   SKA- 
PORT  AND  SHIPBOARD  SECURTTY. 

The  Congress  encourages  the  President  to 
continue  to  seek  agreement  through  the 


International  Maritime  Organization  on 
matters  of  international  seaport  and  ship- 
board security.  In  developliig  such  agree- 
ment, each  member  country  of  the  Interna- 
tional Maritime  Organization  should  con- 
sult with  appropriate  private  sector  inter- 
esU  in  that  coimtry.  Such  agreement  would 
esUblish  seaport  and  vessel  security  stand- 
ards and  could  include— 

( 1 )  seapori  screening  of  cargo  and  baggage 
similar  to  that  done  at  airporU; 

(2)  security  measures  to  restrict  access  to 
cargo,  vessels,  and  dockside  property  to  au- 
thorized personnel  only; 

(3)  additional  security  on  board  vessels; 

(4)  licensing  or  certification  of  compliance 
with  appropriate  security  standards;  and 

(5)  other  appropriate  measures  to  prevent 
unlawful  acU  against  passengers  and  crews 
on  board  vessels. 

SEC  MJ.  MEASURES  TO  PREVENT  UNLAWFUL  A(TS 
AGAINST  PASSENGERS  AND  CREWS  ON 
BOARD  SHIPS. 

(a)  Rbport  oit  Proorxss  or  IMO.— The 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte.  Jointly,  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  by  December  31,  1986.  on  the 
progress  of  the  International  Maritime  Or- 
ganization in  developing  recommendations 
on  Measures  to  Prevent  Unlawful  AcU 
Against  Passengers  and  Crews  On  Board 
Ships. 

(b)  Coirmrr  or  Report.- The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  include  the 
following  Information— 

(1)  the  specific  areas  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  on  the  recommendations 
among  the  member  nations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Maritime  Organization; 

(2)  the  activities  of  the  Maritime  Safety 
Committee,  the  FaciliUtion  Committee,  and 
the  Legal  Committee  of  the  International 
Maritime  Organization  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed recommendations;  and 

(3)  the  security  measures  specified  in  the 
recommendations. 

(c)  Secitrity  MEAsintES  AT  United  States 
Ports.- If  the  member  nations  of  the  Inter- 
national Maritime  Organization  have  not  fi- 
nalized and  accepted  the  proposed  recom- 
mendations by  December  31,  1986,  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtion  shall  include  in 
the  report  required  by  this  section  proposed 
legislation  for  the  implemenUtlon  of  securi- 
ty measures  at  United  SUtes  porU  and  on 
vessels  operating  from  those  porU  based  on 
the  assessment  of  threat  from  acU  of  terror- 
ism reported  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
Ution under  section  905. 

SEC  M4.  PANAMA  CANAL  SECURITY. 

Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  sUtus  of 
physical  security  at  the  Panama  Canal  with 
respect  to  the  threat  of  international  terror- 
ism. 

SEC  •«.  THREAT  OF  TERRORISM  TO  UNITED 
CTATES  PORTS  AND  VESSELS. 

Not  later  than  December  31,  1986,  and 
semiannually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  threat  from  acU  of  terrorism  to 
United  SUtes  porU  and  vessels  operating 
from  those  porU. 

SEC  N*.  PORT,  HARBOR.  AND  COASTAL  FACILITY 
SECURITY. 

The  PorU  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1221  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  6  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sk.  7.  Port,  Harbor,  and  Coastal  FAat- 

ITT  SBCITRITT. 

"(a)  Okhxral  AoTHOBmr.— The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  take  the  actions  described 


in  subsection  (b)  in  order  to  help  prevent 
and  respond  to  acU  of  Urrorism  against— 

""(1)  vessels  and  public  or  commercial  wa- 
terfront facilities  that  are  located  on  or 
near  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and 

"'(2)  vessels  and  facilities  located  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  OuUr  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act). 

""(b)  SPECinc  Aothoritt.— In  order  to 
carry  out  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized— 

'"(1)  to  obtain,  analyze,  and  coordinate  the 
use  of  information  concerning  actual  or  po- 
tentltd  terrorist  threau  to  the  vessels  and 
facilities  referred  to  in  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  to  recruit  additional  members  of  the 
Regular  Coast  Ouard  and  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve,  and  to  train  members  of  the  Regu- 
lar Coast  Guard  and  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve in  the  techniques  of  preventing  and 
responding  to  acts  of  terrorism  against  such 
vessels  and  facilities; 

"(3)  to  use  members  of  the  Regular  Coast 
Ouard  and  the  Coast  Ouard  Reserve  to 
carry  out  other  activities  authorized  by  law 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary,  including 
inspections,  port  and  harbor  patrols,  and 
the  establishment  of  security  and  safety 
zones,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  acts  of 
terrorism  against  such  vessels  and  facilities: 

"(4)  to  purchase  equipment  for  use  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  except  that  not  more  than  20 
percent  of  any  amounU  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  may  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph;  Euid 

"(5)  to  develop  plans  and  procedures  to  re- 
spond to  acU  of  terrorism  against  such  ves- 
sels and  facilities. 

"(c)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$125,000,000,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
to  carry  out  this  section  and  to  conduct  the 
assessmenU  required  by  sections  906  and 
907  of  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security 
and  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1986.". 

SEC    M7.    SECURITY    STANDARDS    AT    FOREIGN 
PORTS. 

(a)  Assessment  or  Security  Measures.— 
The  SecreUry  of  TransporUtion  shall  de- 
velop and  implement  a  plan  to  assess  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  security  measures  maln- 
Uined  at  those  foreign  porU  which  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consulution  with  the  Secretary  of 
SUte.  determines  pose  a  high  risk  of  acU  of 
terrorism  directed  against  passenger  vessels. 

(b)  Consultation  With  the  SKCurrARY  or 
State.- In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion  shall  consult 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  with  respect  to  the 
terrorist  threat  which  exlsU  in  each  coun- 
try. The  Secretary  of  TransporUtion,  in 
consulution  with  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
shall  determine  which  foreign  porU  are  not 
under  the  de  facto  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  which  they  are  locat- 
ed and  pose  a  high  risk  of  acU  of  terrorism 
directed  against  passenger  vessels. 

(c)  Report  or  Assessments.- Not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  daU  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  plan  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and  how 
the  Secretary  will  Implement  the  plan. 

(d)  Determination  and  NoTincATioH  to 
Foreign  Country.— If,  after  Implementing 
the  plan  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  determines 
that  a  port  does  not  maintain  and  adminis- 
ter effective  security  measures,  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  (after  being  Informed  by  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion)  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  government  authorities  of 


the  coimtry  In  which  the  port  Is  located  of 
such  determination,  and  shall  recommend 
the  steps  necessary  to  bring  the  security 
measures  In  use  at  that  port  up  to  the 
standard  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
Ution in  malLlng  such  assessment. 

(e)  Ajm-TiRRORisM  Assistajice  Rkl*tb> 
TO  MARrmix  SBcxnimr.— The  President  Is 
encouraged  to  provide  antl-terrorism  assist- 
ance related  to  maritime  security  under 
chapter  8  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  foreign  countries,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  a  port  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtion  determines  under 
subsection  (d)  does  not  maintain  and  admin- 
isUr  effective  security  measures. 

SBC  MS.  TRAVEL  ADVISORIES  CONCERNING  SICU- 
RTTY  AT  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

(a)  Travel  Advisory.— Upon  being  noti- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  that 
the  Secretary  has  determined  that  a  condi- 
tion exIsU  that  threatens  the  safety  or  secu- 
rity of  passengers,  passenger  vessels,  or  crew 
traveling  to  or  from  a  foreign  port  which 
the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  has  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  section  907(d)  to  be  a 
port  which  does  not  maintain  and  adminis- 
ter effective  security  measures,  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  shall  Immediately  issue  a 
travel  advisory  with  respect  to  that  port. 
Any  travel  advisory  issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register.  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  widely  publicize  that 
travel  advisory. 

(b)  Lifting  or  Travel  Advibort.— The 
travel  advisory  required  to  be  issued  under 
subsection  (a)  may  be  lifted  only  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtion,  in  consulution 
with  the  Secretary  of  8UU,  has  determined 
that  effective  security  measures  are  main- 
tained and  administered  at  the  port  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion had  made  the  determination  described 
in  section  907(d). 

(c)  NoTincATioN  TO  Congress.— The  Con- 
gress shall  be  notified  If  any  travel  advisory 
Imposed  pursuant  to  this  section  Is  lifted, 

SEC  MX.  SUSPENSION  OP  PASSENGER  SERVICES. 

(a)  President's  Determination.— When- 
ever the  President  determines  that  a  foreign 
nation  permlu  the  use  of  territory  under  lU 
Jurisdiction  as  a  base  of  operations  or  train- 
ing for,  or  as  a  sanctuary  for,  or  in  any  way 
arms,  aids,  or  abets,  any  urrorist  orgaijlsa- 
tlon  which  knowingly  uses  the  Ulegal  sei- 
zure of  passenger  vessels  or  the  threat 
thereof  as  an  Instrument  of  policy,  the 
President  may,  without  notice  or  hearing 
and  for  as  long  as  the  President  determines 
necessary  to  assure  the  security  of  passen- 
ger vessels  against  unlawful  seizure,  suspend 
the  right  of  any  passenger  vessel  common 
carrier  to  operate  to  and  from,  and  the  right 
of  any  passenger  vessel  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  utilize,  any  port  in  that  foreign  nation  for 
passenger  service. 

(b)  PROHnmoN.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  passenger  vessel  common  carrier,  or  any 
passenger  vessel  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  op- 
erate in  violation  of  the  suspension  of  rlghU 
by  the  President  under  this  section. 

SBC  ttS.  CRIMINAL  SANCTIONS  FOR  THB  SBUURB 
OF  VESSELS  BY  TBRRORIBTS. 

The  Congress  encourages  the  President— 

(1)  to  review  the  adequacy  of  domestic  and 
International  criminal  sanctions  against  Ur- 
rorisU  who  seize  or  attempt  to  seise  vessels: 
and 

(2)  to  Btrenghten  where  necessary, 
through  bilateral  and  multilateral  efforts, 
the  effectiveness  of  such  sanctions. 
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Not  later  thain  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  which  In- 
cludes the  review  of  such  sanctions  and  the 
efforts  to  Improve  such  sanctions. 

8EC«I1.  DKFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "common  carrier"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
3(6)  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1984  (46  U^.C. 
App.  1702(6)):  and 

(2)  the  terms  "passenger  vessel"  and 
"vessel  of  the  United  SUtes "  have  the  same 
meaning  given  such  terms  in  section  2101  of 
Utle  4«,  United  SUtes  Code. 

TITLE  X— PASCELL  FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 

SBC  iwi.  sHoirr  titlb. 

This  UUe  may  be  cited  as  the  "PasceU  Fel- 
lowship Act". 

8BC  IML  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM  FOR  TEMPO- 
RARY SERVICE  AT  l^ITED  STATES 
MISSIONS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND 
EASTERN  EUROPE. 

(a)  EsTABUSHMKirr.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished a  fellowship  program  pursuant  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  will  provide 
fellowships  to  United  States  citizens  while 
they  serve,  for  a  period  of  between  one  and 
two  years.  In  positions  formerly  held  by  for- 
eign national  employees  at  United  States 
diplomatic  or  consiilar  missions  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. 

(b)  Obsighatioh  op  Fkllowships.— Fellow- 
ships under  this  title  shall  be  known  as 
"PasceU  Fellowships". 

(c)  Purpose  op  thk  Fellowships.— Fellow- 
shi[>8  under  this  title  shall  be  provided  in 
order  to  allow  the  recipient  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  a  "Fellow")  to  serve 
on  a  short-term  basis  at  a  United  States  dip- 
lomatic or  consular  mission  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  an  Eastern  European  country  in 
order  to  obtain  first  hand  exposure  to  that 
country,  including  (as  appropriate)  Inde- 
pendent study  in  Soviet  or  Eastern  Europe- 
an area  studies  or  languages. 

(d)  Individuals  Who  Mat  Receive  a  Fel- 
lowship.—To  receive  a  fellowship  under 
this  title,  an  individual  must  be  a  United 
States  citizen  who  is  an  undergraduate  or 
graduate  student,  a  teacher,  scholar,  or 
other  academic,  or  an  other  individual,  who 
has  expertise  in  Soviet  or  Eastern  European 
area  studies  or  languages  and  who  has  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  principal  lan- 
gxiage  of  the  country  in  which  he  or  she 
would  serve. 

(e)  Women  and  Members  op  Minoritt 
Groups.- In  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  actively  recruit 
women  and  members  of  minority  groups. 

8SC  1M3.  FELLOWSHIP  BOARD. 

(a)  Establishment  ant  Function.— There 
is  hereby  established  a  Fellowship  Board 
(hereafter  in  tills  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"),  which  shall  select  the  individuals 
who  will  be  eligible  to  serve  as  Fellows. 

(b)  Membership.— The  Board  shall  consist 
of  9  members  as  follows: 

(DA  senior  official  of  the  Department  of 
State  (who  shall  be  the  chair  of  the  Board), 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(2)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(3)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  designated  by 
the  Director  of  that  Agency. 

(4)  Six  academic  specialists  in  Soviet  or 
Eastern  European  area  studies  or  languages, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (in  con- 


sultation with  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate). 

(c)  Mettincs.- The  Board  shall  meet  at 
least  once  each  year  to  select  the  Individuals 
who  wUl  be  eligible  to  serve  as  Fellows. 

(d)  Compensation  and  Per  Dikm.— Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  receive  no  compen- 
sation on  account  of  their  service  on  the 
Board,  but  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  under  this  title,  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
persons  employed  intermittently  in  the 
Government  service  are  allowed  expenses 
under  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

SEC  IM4.  fellowships. 

(a)  Number.— Up  to  100  fellowships  may 
be  provided  under  this  title  each  year. 

(b)  Remuneration  and  Period.— The 
Board  shall  determine,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  position  In  which  each  Fellow  will 
serve  and  his  or  her  experience  and  exper- 
tise— 

(1)  the  amount  of  remuneration  the 
Fellow  wlU  receive  for  his  or  her  service 
under  this  title,  and 

(2)  the  pericxl  of  the  fellowship,  which 
shall  be  between  one  and  two  years. 

(c)  Training.— Each  Fellow  may  be  given 
appropriate  training  at  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  or  other  appropriate  institution. 

(d)  Housing  and  Transportation.— The 
Secretary  of  State  shall,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions— 

(1)  provide  housing  for  each  FeUow  while 
the  Fellow  is  serving  abroad,  including 
(where  appropriate)  housing  for  family 
members:  and 

(2)  pay  the  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by 
each  Fellow  in  traveling  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  in  which  the  Fellow 
serves,  including  (where  appropriate)  travel 
for  family  members. 

(e)  Eppectivb  Date.— Subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  not  take  effect  until  October  1, 
1986. 

SEC  IMS.  secretary  OF  STATE. 

(a)  Determinations.— The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  determine  which  of  the  individ- 
uals selected  by  the  Board  will  serve  at  each 
United  States  diplomatic  or  consular  mis- 
sion in  the  Soviet  Union  or  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  position  in  which  each  will  serve. 

(b)  Authorities.— Such  service  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  relevant  authorities  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  the  SUte 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956, 
and  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

(c)  Funding.— Funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  SUte  for  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses" shall  be  used  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  this  title. 

TITLE  XI-SECURITY  AT  MILITARY 
BASES  ABROAD 

SEC  nil.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  Is  evidence  that  terrorists  consid- 
er bases  and  installations  of  United  SUtes 
Armed  Forces  outside  the  United  SUtes  to 
be  targets  for  attack: 

(2)  while  considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  protection  of  military  materiel 
positioned  outside  the  United  SUtes,  less  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  protection  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families.  sUtioned  outside  the 
United  SUtes:  and 


(3)  current  programs  to  educate  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  members  of  their 
families,  sUtioned  outside  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  threats  of  terrorist  activity 
and  how  to  protect  themselves  should  be 
substantially  expanded. 

SEC  UK.  RECOMMENDED  ACTIONS  BY  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  DEFENSE 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  review 
the  security  of  each  base  and  installation  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  ouUide  the 
United  SUtes.  Including  the  family  housing 
and  support  activities  of  each  such  base  or 
installation,  and  take  the  steps  the  Secre- 
tary considers  necessary  to  Improve  the  se- 
curity of  such  bases  and  Installations:  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  i:>efense  should  Insti- 
tute a  program  of  training  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  members  of  their 
families,  sUtioned  outside  the  United  SUtes 
concerning  security  and  anti-terrorism. 

SEC  11*3.  REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS. 

No  later  than  March  31,  1987,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  any  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  de- 
scribed in  section  1102. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MC  CAIN 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  VLr.  McCain:  In 
section  5569(dH2)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  (as  proposed  to  be  enacted  by 
section  802(a)  of  the  amendment)— 

(1)  strike  out  "captive—"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "(B)  shall"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "captive  shall": 

(2)  strike  out  "(1)"  and  "(U)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and  "(B)",  respectively; 
and 

(3)  reset  the  margins  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B),  as  so  redesignated,  on  a  2-em  in- 
dention. 

Mr.  McCAIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  quite  simple.  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Mica],  and  I  hope  that  we  can  dis- 
pense with  it  very  rapidly. 

As  you  know,  the  legislation  before 
us  provides  a  number  of  benefits  to 
former  captives,  hostages  and  POW's. 
Amongst  these  is  a  cash  payment  on 
top  of  salary,  medical  expenses  and 
educational  benefits. 

My  amendment  strikes  the  lines 
which  follow  Presidential  discretion  in 
making  this  payment  for  "taking  into 
ac(X)unt  the  treatment  received  by 
such  individuals  while  in  captivity  and 
any  other  factor  which  the  President 
considers  appropriate," 

I  would  like  to  quote,  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  the  Legislative  History  of  Public 
Law  91-289,  War  Claims— Vietnam 
Conflict— Prisoners.  This  is  the  Senate 
report  of  May  20,  1970. 
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I  quote: 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the 
amounU  provided  by  the  bill  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  Ameri- 
can citizens  held  captive  are  inadequate 
compensation  for  the  hardships  they  have 
suffered:  however,  since  in  general  no  mone- 
tary payment  can  actually  be  adequate  com- 
pensation, the  committee  feels  that  the  pay- 
ments provided  in  the  bill  serve  as  a  symbol- 
ic gesture  on  the  part  of  the  United  SUtes 
expressing  recognition  of  the  hardships  suf- 
fered by  the  beneficiaries  in  keeping  with 
the  procedure  esUblished  under  the  World 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  claims  program. 
I  think  It  is  Important,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  remember  that  this  payment 
is  purely  symbolic.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  already  taken  care  of  any 
or  all  medical,  psychological  expenses 
related  to  a  person's  captivity. 

In  September  1981,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Hostage  Compensation 
issued  their  final  report  on  the  Iranism 
hostage  crisis.  Mr.  James  S.  Dwight, 
Jr.,  served  as  chairman  of  this  body. 
Other  members  included  P»atricia  Rob- 
erts Harris,  Cyrus  Vance,  former  Sena- 
tor Henry  Bellmon,  our  former  col- 
league Robert  Giaimo  and  others. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  their 
report: 

The  Conunlssion  considered  the  possibili- 
ty of  attempting  to  adjust  benefiU  to  reflect 
the  relative  degree  of  trauma  and  suffering 
endured  by  the  various  hostages  but  was 
unable  to  find  a  reliable  formula  for  meas- 
uring what  was  a  subjective  experience  for 
each  one.  Furthermore,  the  Commission 
noted  the  request  of  the  hostages  them- 
selves, as  expressed  by  the  Family  Liaison 
Action  Group  [FLAG],  that  all  of  the  hos- 
tages be  treated  alike.  The  Conunlssion  con- 
cluded that  the  most  accepuble  methods, 
and  one  which  had  previously  been  used  in 
the  War  Claims  Act,  would  be  to  recom- 
mend a  retention  benefit  for  each  hostage 
based  on  the  number -«f  days  spent  in  cap- 
tivity or  hiding  to  avoid  capture. 

It  Is  not  possible  for  anyone  in 
Washington,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  fairly  judge  the  harshness  of  treat- 
ment a  captive  receives  at  the  hands  of 
a  captor.  Equally  rough  physical  treat- 
ment might  be  easily  accepted  by  a  19- 
year-old  marine,  yet  be  a  terrible 
burden  to  a  55-year-old  CIA  operative. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  CIA  agent 
might  have  an  easier  time  accepting 
psychological  abuse, 

I  believe  this  language  is  based  on 
unreliable,  subjective  judgment  and 
has  no  place  in  this  bill,  and  should 
therefore  be  deleted,  and  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MICA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  say  that  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  we  understand  the  gentle- 
man's sincere  concern,  and  that  we 
have  no  objection  to  this  language. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Will  the  gentlenum 
yield? 


Mr.  McCAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Ms.  SNOWE,  I  just  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  raising  what  is  a 
very  important  and  valid  issue.  His 
amendment  is  a  constructive  one,  and 
I,  too.  would  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MC  CAIN 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCain:  In 
section  5569(d)  of  title  6  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  (as  proposed  to  be  enacted  by 
section  802(a)  of  the  amendment),  strike  out 
paragraph  (2)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2>(A)  A  payment  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  the  amount  of  120  (as  adjusted 
under  subparagraph  (B))  for  each  day  for 
which  such  Individual  was  held  as  a  captive. 
"(B)  The  amount  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  President 
as  of  January  1,  1987.  and  at  intervals  of 
one  year  thereafter  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
consumer  price  index  (prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics,  E>epartment  of 
Labor)  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  ending 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  adjust- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCAIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
afraid  this  amendment  will  not  be 
quite  as  easy  as  the  last. 

My  second  amendment  sets  a  new 
base  rate  of  cash  compensation  for 
former  captives.  Let  me  briefly  review 
for  the  committee  what  this  title  of 
the  bill  already  does: 

It  establishes  an  interest-bearing 
savings  fund  to  benefit  individuals 
held  captive: 

It  provides  health  benefits  to  cap- 
tives and  family  members  for  all  medi- 
cal care  that  is  related  to  the  captivity 
and  is  not  covered  by  an  existing 
health  policy; 

It  permits  courts  to  defer  any  legal 
actions  against  captives  during  their 
period  of  captivity,  if  their  enforced 
absence  would  be  prejudicial  to  their 
case* 

It  provides  educational  benefits  to 
the  spouse  and  children  of  captives; 

It  authorizes  the  United  States  to 
pay  compensation  for  the  death  or  dis- 
ability of  employees  and  family  mem- 
bers; 

It  authorizes  up  to  1  year  leave  with 
pay  for  foreign  service  nationals, 
which  is  now  available  to  PSOs,  for  re- 
cuperation from  injuries  resulting 
from  terrorist  acts;  and 


In  addition,  it  requlrei  the  President 
to  make  the  forementioned  cash  pay- 
ment to  former  captive*  based  on  the 
worldwide  average  per  diem  rate 
during  their  captivity. 

Compensation  for  POWs  and  intern- 
ees were  first  set  up  by  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  found  in  sections 
2004  and  2005  of  title  50  of  the  United 
States  Code.  World  War  II  internees, 
Mr.  Chairman,  were  compensated  at  a 
rate  of  $60  a  month;  $2  a  day.  POWs 
received  $1  a  day  for  Inadequate  food: 
"for  each  day  he  was  held  POW  on 
which  the  enemy  government  or  it« 
agents  failed  to  provide  him  such 
quantity  or  quality  of  food"  as  defined 
by  the  Geneva  Convention,  and  $1.50  a 
day  for  confinement. 

Korean  Internees  and  POW's  were 
compensated  at  an  Identical  rate.  Per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  Pueblo  were 
compensated  at  the  same  rate;  tl.50 
for  confinement  and  tl  for  food  each 
day.  Those  held  as  POW's  in  Vietnam 
were  compensated  $2  a  day  for  food 
and  $3  a  day  for  confinement.  Intern- 
ees got  $150  a  month;  the  same 
amount  as  POW's. 

Therefore,  It  Is  beyond  me  to  under- 
stand the  reasoning  behind  a  per  diem 
payment  to  hostages  or  captives.  The 
Federal  Government  currently  reim- 
burses Federal  employees  on  a  per 
diem  basis  to  cover  costs  while  travel- 
ing abroad.  That  is  the  purpose  of  per 
diem:  to  cover  costs  while  traveling 
abroad. 

These  public  servants  use  this  pay- 
ment to  cover  living  expenses  such  as 
hotel  rooms  and  meals.  I  fail  to  see  the 
connection  to  a  hostage  or  a  captive 
situation  between  per  diem  payments. 
The  per  diem  payment,  to  a  large 
degree,  is  revised  on  a  periodic  basts 
which  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
strength  of  the  dollar.  So  we  are  now. 
tying  payments  for  people  being  held 
captive  or  hostage  to  the  strength  of 
the  dollar. 

The  per  diem  concept  is  not  based 
on  past  compensation  rates,  nor  does 
it  take  into  consideration  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Hostage  Compensation.  I 
want  to  point  out  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  1980,  after  the  retiuTi  of  the 
Iranian  hostages,  a  commission  was 
appointed  of  some  of  the  brightest 
minds  in  this  country,  and  some  of  the 
most  experienced  ones. 

Among  them  are  Cyrus  Vance, 
former  Secretary  of  SUte,  Patricia 
Roberts  Harris,  Senator  Henry  Bell- 
mon, former  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  our  own  former  colleague.  Robert 
Giaimo.  Their  conclusions  were  far 
different  from  that  arrived  at  in  this 
legislation. 

In  fact.  I  would  say  dramatically  so. 

I  quote: 

The  CommlMion  felt  It  proper  to  reoora- 
mend  that  the  President  suggest  to  the  Con- 
gress a  further  upward  adjustment  In  this 
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figure  to  $12.50  per  day  to  take  Into  account 
the  impact  of  inflation  since  1970. 

My  amendment  sets  this  figure  at 
$20  a  day,  which  I  believe  is  more  than 
generous  and  exceeds  that  of  the  infla- 
tion rate  since  1980  when  the  hostages 
were  returned. 

We  are  not  discussing  here  salary  or 
wages.  Government  employees  and 
military  will  continue  to  receive  their 
full  pay  and  benefits  during  captivity. 
We  are  not  discussing  reimbursement 
for  medical  expenses:  past,  present,  or 
future.  This  is  taken  care  of  elsewhere 
in  the  title.  We  are  not  discussing  high 
costs  of  college,  that  is  covered,  too. 
We  are  talking  about  a  cash  payment 
on  top  of  all  the  others  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Let  me  again  quote  from  the  Com- 
mission's report: 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCaht 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

The  Commission  regards  this  suggested 
detention  benefit  as  a  recognition  of  the 
hardships  suffered  by  the  hostages  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  It  does  not  repre- 
sent a  finding  as  to  the  extent  of  their  suf- 
ferings and  it  is  not  intended  to  compensate 
the  hostages  for  their  injuries.  As  was  the 
case  with  prisoners  of  war  and  internees, 
any  cause  of  action  would  lie  against  the 
persons  or  nations  which  perpetrated  the 
injury  and  the  United  States  is  not,  by 
making  an  award,  purporting  to  act  for  or 
stand  as  a  surrogate  for  the  persons  whose 
tortuous  actions  injured  the  hostages. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  read  from  a 
letter  I  received  last  fall  from  a  for- 
eign service  officer  who  was  detained 
during  the  Vietnam  war  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  I  quote: 

This  man  says:  "Yet  it  is  being  suggested 
In  some  circles  that  the  average  world-wide 
per  diem  •  •  •  be  paid  to  former  Iran  hos- 
tages. If  such  an  amount  is  actually  ap- 
proved, it  would  make  a  joke  of  the  awards 
we  received  after  undergoing  far  greater 
trauma  and  damage  to  careers."  He  goes  on 
to  say  "It  would  be  monstrous  to  make 
beneficiaries  of  those  who  were  in  difficult 
straits  for  400-odd  days,  yet  continue  to 
deny  special  benefits  to  those  incarcerated 
five  times  as  long  in  heart -of-darkness  set- 
tings." 

If  we  do  approve  this  fiscally  irresponsible 
per  diem  formula  will  we  make  it  retroactive 
to  cover  those  incarcerated  during  past  con- 
flicts? Would  it  be  fair  if  we  did  not? 

My  amendment  is  based  on  histori- 
cal and  legal  precedents,  based  on  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  Presiden- 
tially  appointed  commission  of  some 
of  the  best  talent  in  this  country. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  McCaim 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  something  I  think  has  been  lost  in 
this  debate.  I  think  it  is  important, 
and  I  have  not  heard  it  raised  yet. 

Why  do  young  men  and  women  join 
the  service  of  our  coimtry,  whether 
they  happen  to  be  in  the  military  or 
the  foreign  service?  They  join  because 
of  patriotism  and  dedication.  They  do 
not  Join  for  monetary  compensation. 


I  think  it  Is  important,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  us  to  reward  those  who  un- 
derwent hardship. 
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But  I  do  not  believe  that  monetary 
compensation  to  this  degree  is  in  any 
way  the  kind  of  compensation  that 
they  would  expect  nor  do  I  believe 
that  this  kind  of  compensation  is  suit- 
able and  fitting  and  in  keeping  with 
past  precedent  of  those  men  and 
women  who  have  served  with  honor 
and  sacrifice  in  previous  wars. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

I  think  there  are  several  different 
things  we  need  to  point  out  here.  First 
of  all  this  has  been  a  very  difficult 
subject  and  it  has  been  going  on,  the 
debate,  for  6  years  as  to  what  to  do 
about  this.  But  my  subcommittee  re- 
ceived hours  and  hours  and  hours  of 
testimony  on  this  issue.  I  think  what 
we  are  missing  is  there  are  all  sorts  of 
ancillary  expenses  that  are  not  cov- 
ered. What  this  really  goes  to  is  the 
victims,  the  other  victims,  and  that  is 
the  family,  or  to  many  of  the  incon- 
veniences that  transpired  and  so  forth. 
There  is  absolutely  no  question  that  it 
does  not  come  anywhere  near  close  to 
compensating  the  person  who  is  being 
held.  I  mean  this  is  not  like  a  windfall. 
I  cannot  think  of  anybody  in  the 
world  who  would  like  to  be  a  hostage 
for  $66  a  day  because  of  the  money 
they  were  going  to  make  on  this.  They 
just  would  not. 

What  we  are  trjring  to  say  is  we  had 
testimony  that  the  families  had  tre- 
mendous number  of  phone  calls,  the 
phone  bills  went  clear  off  the  wall; 
children  being  very  distressed,  lots  of 
extra  trips  that  they  took  to  see 
grandparents,  or  finding  a  root  or 
finding  anything  that  could  stabilize; 
things  that  are  really  difficult  to  put 
in  there. 

Now  we  also  had  one  of  the  first  hos- 
tages who  was  ever  taken  by  terrorists 
testify  and  he  was  very  interesting.  He 
was  with  the  State  Department.  He 
had  a  diplomatic  passport  and  he  was 
on  one  of  the  first  planes  that  got  hi- 
jacked. So  he  went  over  and  when 
they  were  hijacked  he  pulled  out  his 
diplomatic  passport  and  he  said,  "I'm 
a  United  States  diplomat  and  I  must 
negotiate  for  all  these  people  and  you 
cannot  talk  to  any  of  them  unless  I  am 
there,  if  they  are  from  the  United 
States." 

I  am  not  sure  that  anybody  would 
volunteer  to  do  that  today  because  we 
have  learned  a  little  more.  Even  he 
said  in  retrospect  it  was  incredible 
that  he  was  not  shot.  But  he  pointed 
out  how  many  days  after  all  of  this 
that  he  was  held.  He  was  singled  out 
and  held  for  a  very  long  time  because 
they  found  him  to  be  a  real  pain  in 
that  he  was  protecting  so  many  of  the 


hostages,  many  of  whom  were  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Jewish  faith  and  this  was 
one  of  those  areas  where  it  was  a  very 
sensitive  affair  and  he  did  an  excellent 
job  in  protecting  them.  Nobody  ques- 
tioned that. 

But  he  was  very  angry  because  when 
it  was  all  over  he  had  just  submitted— 
he  could  not  figure  out  what  to  do  be- 
cause he  had  lots  of  expenses,  could 
not  figure  out  what  he  could  do  so  he 
said  he  would  just  submit  a  per  diem 
bill  thinking  that  was  fair.  At  least 
that  was  close  to  what  anybody  else 
would  be  paying.  Of  course  it  got 
turned  down.  Now  I  understand  and  it 
is  very  painful  because  in  the  past  we 
have  not  paid  prisoners  of  war  very 
much  money  and  in  here  in  the  bill  if 
the  military  opts  to  continue  on  with 
POW  t)enefits  being  something  else 
they  certainly  can  pass  it  and  we  yield 
to  them  by  the  language  in  this  bill. 

But  I  am  not  too  sure  we  should  not 
really  stop  and  think  about  this.  When 
you  look  at  the  private  sector  they  do 
not  treat  it  as  something  that  you  do 
not  pay  for.  They  treat  it  as  some- 
thing where  they  are  putting  the 
people  that  serve  them  on  the  line, 
they  are  putting  them  out  there,  they 
understand  that  they  are  targets  and 
they  understand  that  you  keep  the 
morale  high  if  you  show  the  respect 
and  say,  "We  are  going  to  at  least  try 
and  cover  out-of-pocket." 

We  do  not  know  what  everybody's 
out-of-pocket  is  going  to  be,  they  are 
all  going  to  be  different.  We  had  all 
sorts  of  debates  in  our  committee  as  to 
what  was  appropriate.  One  was  about 
twice  what  we  are  talking  about  here; 
other  people  offered  amendments  with 
more.  We  went  round  and  round  and 
round  and  round.  But  we  finally  came 
back  smd  decided  that  the  per  diem 
made  an  incredible  amount  of  sense 
because  the  Federal  Government  pays 
everybody  per  diem  when  they  are 
representing  the  Government  some- 
where. They  pay  them  that  whether 
they  stay  with  their  uncle,  I  suppose, 
or  whether  they  stay  in  a  $10-a-night 
hotel  or  whether  they  stay  at  a  $200-a- 
night  hotel,  that  is  kind  of  their 
option,  the  per  diem  is  there.  So  if  you 
were  there  and  representing  your  Gov- 
ernment and  you  were  not  allowed  to 
ever  come  home  again,  does  that  not 
make  sense  to  make  that  that  is  one 
thing  that  you  could  at  least  lock  in  as 
being  fair?  I  think  you  could  make  a 
good  argument  that  that  is  not  fair, 
that  they  should  be  given  much  more. 
But  we  are  not  trying  to  do  that.  We 
are  not  trying  to  do  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering or  the  negligence  or  any  of  the 
other  things  that  you  get  into  in  liabil- 
ity. We  are  just  trying  to  cover  it. 

Every  single  family  of  every  single 
hostage  that  we  talked  to  ran  other 
costs  that  were  different.  So  I  do  not 
know  how  you  would  ever  quantify 
them.  Plus,  as  I  say,  it  is  also  a  time 
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when  they  probably  needed  much 
more  In  the  line  of  entertainment  ex- 
penses and  lots  of  other  things  be- 
cause of  the  stress  they  were  under. 

So  we  decided  this  was  fair.  We  de- 
cided this  was  the  way  to  go  and  the 
military  can  get  out  if  they  want  to.  I 
certainly  hope  people  turn  down  this 
amendment^ 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
sonendment,  although  reluctantly,  be- 
cause I  have  high  regard  and  respect 
for  the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  Yet  I 
am  pleased  that  he  has  raised  this 
issue  today  because  it  is  a  legitimate 
issue  that  needs  to  be  discussed  and 
should  be  decided  based  on  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  and  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  provisions  in  the  legislation  pro- 
vide for  retroactive  compensation  to 
the  Iranian  hostages,  who  have  yet  to 
be  compensated.  The  question  is  what 
compensation  do  we  provide  to  former 
hostages  and  potential  hostages?  De- 
ciding that  level  of  compensation  was 
the  most  difficult  issue  the  committee 
had  to  address  in  developing  the  Vic- 
tims of  Terrorism  Compensation  Act. 

Frankly,  any  amount  of  compensa- 
tion or  appropriate  standard  for  deter- 
mining such  compensation  is  at  best 
an  arbitrary  judgment. 

We  all  recognize  that  no  amount  of 
money  can  adequately  compensate  for 
such  an  ordeal.  But  we,  as  a  country, 
have  an  obligation  to  pay  some  form 
of  restitution  to  reflect  in  some  small 
way  the  hardships  that  they  endured. 
So  I  believe  that  this  is  a  question  that 
needs  to  be  addressed  by  the  House 
here  today.  It  is  a  Judgment  that  has 
to  be  made  by  each  and  every  Member. 
Do  we  provide  a  higher  amount  or  a 
lesser  amount?  To  make  that  decision 
I  think  it  is  essential  to  provide  some 
additional  background  on  how  we  ar- 
rived at  the  flgvire  incorporated  in  this 
legislation. 

Back  in  1981  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Hostage  Compensation  rec- 
ommended $12.50  per  day.  That  was 
based  on  taking  the  $7  provided  to  the 
POW's  in  Vietnam,  adjusting  it  for  in- 
flation. Then  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  recommended  a 
figure  that  was  higher.  They  recom- 
mended a  higher  level  because  of  frus- 
tration over  the  long  delays  in  provid- 
ing compensation  to  the  Iranian  hos- 
tages. They  recommended  a  lump-sum 
compensation  of  $50,000  that  would 
translate  Into  $115  per  day.  So  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations decided  that,  instead,  we  would 
take  the  average  worldwide  per  diem 
which  would  today  yield  $86  per  day. 
The  gentleman  from  Arizona  is  now 
recommending  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission's recommendations  of  $12.50, 


adjusting  it  for  Inflation,  and  that 
would  provide  $20  per  day  for  the  Ira- 
nian hostages.  I  would  remind  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  it  has 
been  5  long  years  since  that  crisis 
ended  and  this  compensation  is  long 
overdue. 

I  personally  adv(x»te  a  higher 
amount.  If  we  were  to  maintain  the 
subcommittee's  recommendation  of  a 
lump-sum  compensation  of  $29,000  or 
$66  a  day  I  believe  that  It  represents  a 
fair  compensation  under  the  circum- 
stances. So  I  would  ask  the  members 
of  the  committee  to  think  about  the 
issues  and  the  alternatives  before  this 
body.  It  is  a  personal  judgment.  It  is  a 
decision  that  has  to  be  made  by  each 
and  every  Member.  We  made  our  deci- 
sion as  a  committee.  Now  it  is  up  to 
the  House  to  decide  whether  or  not  we 
want  the  higher  amoimt  proposed  by 
the  committee  or  the  lesser  amount 
recommended  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  think  she  has  done  an  excellent  Job 
of  explaining  this.  I  think  one  more 
thing  that  I  forgot  to  mention  Is  we 
have  to  point  out  that  imder  the  Al- 
giers agreement  these  people  cannot 
sue,  whether  they  are  paid  or  not  paid. 
I  think  that  Is  a  very  important  thing 
that  we  need  to  underline,  put  some 
exclamation  points  around  it  and  ev- 
erything, that  people  who  work  for 
the  Government  cannot  sue  because  of 
their  being  held  hostage  after  the  Al- 
giers agreement,  and  I  think  that  puts 
us  at  a  higher  level  of  responsibility. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  raises  an  excellent 
point  in  that  respect,  and  something 
that  we  have  failed  to  recognize. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

In  the  context  of  the  previous  point 
raised  I  point  out  that  no  one  who  was 
held  POW  at  any  time  can  sue  for  any- 
thing, either.  So  I  am  not  sure.  That 
not  only  does  not  separate  them,  It 
puts  them  In  the  same  group  as  the 
entire  people  who  have  suffered  the 
same  amount  or,  bases  it  on  a  more 
fair  basis.  I  do  not  think  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  sue  anybody  has  anything 
to  do  which  would  differentiate  them 
from  any  other  POW  or  hostage. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  this  bill. 


I  do  BO  however,  with  one  reserva- 
tion. Members  should  not,  having  ap- 
proved this  bill,  conclude  that  the 
challenge  of  responding  to  interna- 
tional terrorism  has  been  met.  The 
brick  and  mortar  approach  to  combat- 
ing terrorism— which  is  essentially  the 
approach  taken  by  this  bill—  is  Justi- 
fied; it  is  needed;  but  it  is  not  aU  that 
we  have  to  do. 

Fighting  terrorism  Is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  constructing  walls  between 
our  diplomats  and  the  people  of  for- 
eign lands.  The  greater  portion  of  our 
energies  must  be  directed,  instead, 
toward  breaking  down  the  walls  of 
misunderstanding  and  fear  that  exist 
between  ourselves  and  those  whose  re- 
ligion, culture,  and  lifestyle  differ  dra- 
matically from  our  own. 

We  must  remember  that  terrorism  if 
nourished  by  hate:  and  hate  by  igno- 
rance. Those  who  encourage  terrorism 
are  strengthened  when — out  of  com- 
placency, self-satisfaction,  or  simple 
laziness— we  Ignore  the  needs  or  fall  to 
acknowledge  the  legitimate  rights  of 
those  in  other  lands. 

We  ought  never  for  an  instant  to 
forget  that  we  live  in  a  world  that  re- 
mains, on  the  whole,  desperately  poor. 
To  the  majority,  the  American  life- 
style is  alien,  and  American  ideals  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend;  Ignorance,  In 
this  sense.  Is  a  two  way  street.  But  be- 
cause of  our  wealth,  our  power,  and 
our  pretentions  to  world  leadership, 
we  have  a  special  responsibility  to 
break  down  the  walls  that  separate 
the  peoples  of  the  world;  it  is  our  Job 
to  take  the  initiative  in  this  effort,  and 
it  is  in  our  interests,  because  terrorism 
will  not  prosper  where  hatred  and  mis- 
understanding have  ceased. 

I  make  this  argument  In  the  context 
of  this  debate,  because  I  believe  we 
need  a  reminder  from  time  to  time  of 
what  our  real  goals  in  foreign  policy 
should  be.  It  may  be  that  In  recent 
years  we  have  devoted  too  much  time 
to  the  application  of  ideological  litmus 
tests  to  foreign  groups  and  leaders:  we 
may  have  placed  too  much  emphasis 
on  military  as  opposed  to  humanitari- 
an and  economic  aid;  we  may  be  trying 
too  hard  to  remake  the  world  In  the 
image  of  ourselves;  and  we  may  have 
beg\m  to  fear  others  once  again  solely 
because  they  view  the  world  different- 
ly, not  because  they  threaten  our  in- 
terests or  our  lives. 

Our  response  to  terrorism,  then, 
must  go  beyond  the  construction  of 
secure  embassies,  or  the  convening  of 
International  conferences,  or  the  de- 
nunciation of  violence  directed  against 
ourselves  or  our  allies  and  friends.  The 
legislation  we  are  considering  today 
can  supplement,  but  it  cannot  render 
imnecessary,  other  efforts  required  to 
respond  both  to  the  symptoms  and  the 
causes  of  International  terrorism. 

With  this  reservation  In  mind,  I 
want  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
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chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  Mr.  Fascsll,  for  his  work 
in  developing  this  legislation.  I  would 
note  that  title  9  of  the  bill,  dealing 
with  maritime  security,  was  developed 
with  the  close  cooperation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. That  title  contains  and  impor- 
tant provision,  section  906,  that  I  of- 
fered during  committee  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

This  section  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  take  certain 
actions  to  improve  port  security  and 
safety  in  the  United  States.  A  total  of 
$125  million  would  be  authorized, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  primari- 
ly for  activities  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

I  call  special  attention  to  this  section 
because  it  is  one  of  the  provisions  that 
makes  a  concrete  commitment  on  the 
part  of  our  country  to  do  something 
other  than  simply  talk  about  doing 
something  to  defend  against  terrorist 
attacks.  Too  often,  the  tendency  in 
Washington  is  to  conclude  that  be- 
cause we  have  said  something,  we  have 
therefore  done  something.  The  fact  is 
that  if  we  take  the  threat  of  maritime 
terrorism  seriously,  we  need  to  do  at 
home  what  we  will  be  asking  others  to 
do  overseas;  and  we  have  got  to  come 
up  with  the  resources  needed  to  get 
that  job  done. 

And  we  are  not  getting  that  job  done 
today. 

The  Coast  Guard,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  Gramm-Rudman,  has  an  op- 
erating budget  that  is  $97  million 
below  the  amount  originally  requested 
for  this  year  by  President  Reagan. 
When  added  to  reductions  made  in 
earlier  years,  the  Coast  Guard  is  now 
operating  with  2,000  fewer  military 
and  civilian  personnel  than  it  had  in 
1981. 

Because  of  the  high  priority  at- 
tached by  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  drug  law  enforcement,  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  remaining  resources  have 
been  dedicated  to  that  mission.  As  a 
result,  the  Coast  Guard's  ability  to  ac- 
complish its  other  missions— including 
port  security— has  been  compromised. 

I  think  it  is  revealing  that  since 
1980,  during  5  years  in  which  we  have 
supposedly  been  building  up  our  de- 
fense capabilities,  the  number  of  Coast 
Guard  personnel  devoted  to  port 
safety  has  declined  by  20  percent;  the 
number  of  routine  harbor  patrols  con- 
ducted by  the  Coast  Guard  has  de- 
clined from  226.700  annually  to  44,000: 
the  number  of  waterfront  inspections 
has  declined  by  50  percent;  and  the 
Coast  Guard  has  been  unable  to  meet 
even  a  reduced  National  Security 
Council  standard  for  boarding  vessels 
from  Communist  bloc  countries  enter- 
ing the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studos]  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Stusds 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  STUDDS.  In  response  to  the  hi- 
jacking of  the  AchUle  Lauro  last  year, 
the  United  States  appealed  to  the 
international  community  to  pay  great- 
er attention  to  port  security;  but  our 
case  is  weak.  The  fact  is  that  when  it 
comes  to  security,  American  harbors 
are  the  functional  equivalent  of  the 
Athens  airport  or  the  streets  of 
Beirut. 

I  could  describe  the  rationale  for 
this  section  of  the  bill  at  enormous 
length,  but  I  suspect  Members  get  the 
point.  Protection  against  terrorism 
begins  at  home;  and  with  respect  to 
coastal  matters,  the  Coast  Guard  is 
the  first  line  of  defense.  I  appreciate 
the  support  of  Members  on  both  sides 
for  this  provision  of  the  bill,  and  I 
hope— and  trust— that  this  support 
will  carry  over  into  the  appropriations 
process  in  the  months  ahead. 

Finally,  I  also  want  to  mention  the 
inclusion  of  section  508  of  the  bill. 
This  section  reflects  sui  effort  on  my 
part  to  narrow  a  proposal  that  was  put 
forward  by  the  administration  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  That  proposal  was 
prompted  by  the  so-called  Wilson- 
Terpil  case,  which  caused  the  Justice 
Department  to  conclude  that  Ameri- 
cans could  lawfully  provide  services  of 
great  value  to  countries  seeking  people 
and  skills  useful  in  the  execution  of 
terrorist  acts.  The  administration's 
proposal  was  drafted  in  an  extremely 
broad  fashion,  raising  a  host  of  ques- 
tions about  who  it  would  affect  and 
how  it  would  be  implemented. 

The  language  in  H.R.  4151  differs 
from  the  administration  proposal  in 
that  it  only  applies  to  services  having 
a  direct  military,  law  enforcement,  or 
intelligence  application  that  are  pro- 
vided to  governments  that  have  been 
placed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  list  of  those  actively  supporting 
international  terrorism.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  impose  controls  on 
this  narrow  category  of  services  if  he 
determines  that  this  will  reduce  the 
likelihood  that  acts  of  terrorism  will 
be  carried  out. 

I  think  it  is  vital  that  the  record  of 
this  debate  indicate  that  the  language 
in  H.R.  4151  is  the  broadest  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  support. 
We  will  resist  any  effort  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Senate,  or  in  subse- 
quent legislation,  to  expand  the  appli- 
cability of  this  language. 

Under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  authorized  to  impose  controls 
on  services  only  if  he  determines  that, 
in  so  doing,  we  will  discourage  support 
for  international  terrorism;  our  goal  is 
to  stop  the  provision  of  services  that 
will  lead  directly  to  an  improved  capa- 
bility on  the  part  of  a  hostile  foreign 
power  to  carry  out,  or  to  support,  acts 
of  terrorism,  and  not  to  restrict  in  any 
other  way  the  right  of  American  citi- 


zens to  go  about  their  business  as  they 
please. 

This  language  has  the  merit  of 
speaking  to  the  problem  that  prompt- 
ed it— the  Wilson-Terpil  case— without 
going  beyond  it  to  try  to  solve  prob- 
lems that  have  not  been  demonstrated 
to  exist.  I  think  it  is  consistent  with 
other  actions  Congress  has  taken  to 
limit  the  export  of— weapons  and  so- 
called  dual  use  items— to  countries 
that  are  on  the  terrorist  list.  We  have 
to  recognize,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
imder  some  circimistances  the  provi- 
sion of  services  can  be  at  least  as  dam- 
aging as  the  sale  of  a  truck  or  a  rifle. 

In  summary,  this  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  legislation;  it  is  a  useful  com- 
ponent of  what  I  hope  will  become  a 
far  more  comprehensive  and  balanced 
response  to  international  terrorism 
than  we  have  developed  so  far;  it  in- 
cludes a  provision  of  great  importance 
to  the  domestic  security  of  the  United 
States;  and  I  hope  that  it  wUl  receive 
favorable  action  here  today  and  in  the 
other  body  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  must  say  that 
as  a  member  of  my  subcommittee,  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  offered  the  amend- 
ment [Mr.  McCain].  We  have  had  nu- 
merous discussions  on  this  particular 
amendment.  It  is  for  this  reason  I 
think  Members  should  listen  up,  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  listening  back  in 
their  offices.  There  will  be  a  vote  on 
this  amendment.  We  decided  to  bring 
this  to  the  floor  to  make  it  a  judgment 
of  the  entire  House,  because  this  is  a 
judgment  issue. 

Simply  stated,  what  we  are  debating 
is  the  amount  of  money  the  Iranian 
hostages  or  any  hostages  should  get  as 
some  types  of  compensation  for  each 
day  that  they  were  held.  We  have  had 
some  recommendations  from  the  hos- 
tage family  group  that  it  be  $100  a 
day.  We  had  a  commission  say  that  it 
should  be  $12.50  a  day.  Some  have 
even  said  less,  just  a  token  amount. 

The  committee  recognized  very 
clearly  that  it  is  just  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion. We  said,  in  effect,  we  will  pick 
the  figure  that  we  feel  is  reasonable, 
and  that  is  the  worldwide  per  diem 
rate.  In  this  case,  it  is  $66  a  day  for 
each  of  the  Iranian  hostages  who  were 
held  for  444  days. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  would  take  the 
$66-a-day  figure  and  reduce  it  to  $20  a 
day. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  make  this 
judgment.  If  the  gentleman  is  correct, 
it  is  simply  and  purely  a  judgment. 

We,  the  committee,  virtually  unani- 
mously, with  one  objection,  felt  that 
the  worldwide  per  diem  figure  of  $66  a 
day  was  fair.  It  is  automatically  ad- 
Justed.  It  accounts  for  inflation.  We  do 
not  have  any  problems  with  that.  It  is 


a  reasonable  figure.  We  also  had  a  rec- 
ommendation of  $50,000.  There  was 
some  thought  that  the  President 
should  have  some  discretion,  and  the 
gentleman  just  received  approval  from 
this  body  that  there  would  be  no  dis- 
cretion from  the  President.  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  administration  indicat- 
ing that  if  the  President  does  not  have 
discretion  and.  rather  than  the 
$50,000,  the  President  would  support 
the  per  diem. 

So,  simply  stated,  we  are  talking 
about  $66  a  day  or  $20  a  day.  and  that 
Is  the  basic  question  here. 

It  is  a  judgment  that  the  Members 
have  to  make.  There  is  no  formula,  no 
scientific  approach  to  this  question. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to 
respond  to  some  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  concerning  this 
issue. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  again  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Chairman 
Mica  for  his  hard  work,  Ms.  Snowb 
and  Mrs.  Schroeder  for  the  many 
hours  of  effort  they  have  devoted  to 
the  entire  bill. 

As  Chairman  Mica  just  pointed  out, 
there  is  a  disagreement  on  numbers 
here.  I  think  that  it  is  important  to 
refer  to  the  precedent  that  has  been 
established  since  1948. 

The  first  time  that  compensation 
was  adjudged  for  men  who  were  held 
prisoner  was  after  World  War  II  In 
1948,  again  in  1953,  and  again  in  1970. 
These  were  updated  after  each  con- 
fUct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  that 
these  amounts  of  money  went  from  $2 
a  day  or  $60  a  month  for  those  held  in 
World  War  II— I  repeat.  $60  a  month— 
up  to  $3  a  day  for  the  Korean  War  and 
$5  a  day  for  those  who  were  held  as 
POW's  In  Vietnam.  So  there  has  been 
a  precedent,  and  that  was  fully  taken 
into  consideration  when  the  Presi- 
dent's commission  came  up  with  a 
figure  of  $12.50  a  day  as  adequate 
compensation. 

I  have  raised  it  to  $20  a  day  in  my 
amendment,  which  far  exceeds  the  in- 
flation since  then,  and  my  amendment 
is  also  tied  to  the  CPI. 

I  also  want  to  raise  again  that  what 
is  in  fairness  to  others  who  have  been 
held  hostage  or  prisoner  in  other  wars 
in  some  Instances,  a  case  could  be 
made  they  were  under  less  pleasant 
conditions  than  those  who  were  held 
hostage  in  Iran. 

I  think  that  we  are  trying  to  com- 
pensate Americans  who  underwent  an 
unbelleveable  hardship.  I  believe  that 
they  deserve  compensation.  I  hope 
that  the  body  will  consider  my  amend- 


ment as  fair  compensation  for  their 
sacrifices. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCaim]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  McCaih) 
there  were— ayes  5,  noes  6. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

KMKimuBn  ormtED  by  mr.  walker 
Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker: 

(1)  in  the  section  heading,  strike  out  "bf- 
FEcnvi  date  of  EWTiTLEJoarrs  "and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "special  budget  act  rules  for 
ENTiTLEMEirrs":  and 

(2)  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
section  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ".  and  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  the  extent  or  In  the  amounts 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts.". 

In  the  Uble  of  contents   In  section   2, 
amend  the  item  relating  to  section  806  to 
read  as  follows: 
Sec.  806.  Special  Budget  Act  rules  for  enti- 
tlements. 
Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  matter,  we  are  not  raising  any 
issues  with  regard  to  decisions  that 
the  committee  has  made  beyond  the 
decision  made  to  make  the  compensa- 
tion program  an  entitlement  program. 
Let  me  say  from  the  outset  that 
whatever  the  rationale  that  might  be 
used  in  this  particular  Instance  for  an 
entitlement  program,  what  we  are 
doing  with  making  that  decision  is  vio- 
lating the  Budget  Act  and  violating 
the  Granmi-Rudman  provision.  We 
have  said  flatly  that  we  shall  not 
enact  new  entitlement  programs  on 
this  floor. 

Yet,  here  we  are  with  a  bill  that  does 
specifically  that. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  case- 
whatever  the  merits  of  the  case— this 
is  purely  and  simply  an  end  run 
around  the  balanced  budget  law 
making  in  order  a  balanced  budget  by 
1991. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  have 
high  budget  deficits  and  you  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  them, 
you  do  not  go  around  creating  new  en- 
titlement authority.  That  is  what  we 
do  here. 

D  1830 

What  you  do  is  make  the  money  in 
the  bill  subject  to  the  regular  congres- 
sional appropriations  process. 

All  my  amendment  is,  is  a  vote  to 
keep  spending  under  our  control, 
under  congressional  control,  and  not 


hand  It  over  to  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram. 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  spend  the  money,  we  ought  to 
vote  the  funds.  We  have  gotten  our- 
selves in  a  lot  of  trouble  over  the  years 
by  refusing  to  understand  that  basic 
concept,  and  that  is  that  If  we  are 
going  to  spend  the  people's  money,  we 
ought  to  stand  up  and  actually  vote 
the  funds. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
come  to  this  floor  in  recent  months 
and  they  have  talked  about  a  pay-as- 
you-go  concept.  Well,  here  it  is.  Here  is 
the  real  question:  Are  we  really  going 
to  think  about  things  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis?  This  amendment  of  mine  is 
purely  and  simply  a  pay-as-you-go 
amendment.  It  says  that  we  are  going 
to  put  in  place  the  authorization  pro- 
gram; we  are  not  going  to  change  one 
word  of  how  the  committee  has  struc- 
tured that,  but  we  are  going  to  subject 
any  spending  to  the  regular  appropria- 
tions process. 

I  think  that  is  reasonable,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  we  cannot  at  least  try  it 
that  way  for  a  while. 

People  have  come  to  this  floor  today 
and  they  have  made  very  valid  argu- 
ments about  the  fact  that  Congress 
simply  has  not  acted  in  the  past.  Yes, 
that  may  be  true.  There  was  no  pro- 
gram authorized  in  the  past  that 
moved  us  in  a  particular  direction 
toward  helping  the  hostage  victims. 

But  now  we  are  going  to  have  an  au- 
thorization program.  Why  not  at  least 
for  a  little  while  find  out  whether  or 
not  it  would  work,  using  the  regular 
appropriations  process?  Why,  right  off 
the  bat.  do  we  have  to  make  it  an  enti- 
tlement? Why,  right  Inumediately.  do 
we  have  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
lose  control  over  the  spending  process 
ourselves? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  least  we 
ought  to  do,  given  the  fact  that  this 
particular  provision  is  a  violation  of 
the  budget  bill,  given  the  fact  that  it 
violates  the  Balanced  Budget  Act,  the 
very  least  we  ought  to  do  out  here 
today  is  adopt  this  amendment  and  try 
it  for  a  while  under  the  regular  appro- 
priations process. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about.  It  simply  says:  Do  we  want  a 
new  entitlement  program?  Or  do  we 
want  to  go  through  the  regular  appro- 
priations process? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  foist  upon  the  American  tax- 
payer a  new  entitlement  program.  It  is 
a  time  to  stick  with  the  regular  appro- 
priations process. 

I  ask  for  an  "aye"  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  none  of  us  on 
this  House  floor  want  to  create  new 
entitlement  programs,  normally,  and 
especially  if  we  are  going  to  create  new 
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entitlement  programs  for  a  whole 
group  of  class  that  we  can  see  demo- 
graphics changing,  and  all  sorts  of 
things. 

But  I  must  say,  that  kind  of  consist- 
ency, if  we  are  going  to  be  so  absolute- 
ly consistent  that  we  make  the  mis- 
take of  not  creating  this  as  an  entitle- 
ment, I  thinlt  we  should  be  ashamed, 
and  I  mean  that,  because  I  think  this 
is  a  very  different  kind  of  situation, 
when  we  had  hostage  after  hostage 
testify  that  one  of  the  major  concerns 
they  had  when  they  were  being  incar- 
cerated is  whether  or  not  their  fami- 
lies were  being  taken  care  of. 

And  if  we  say  we  are  not  going  to 
make  an  entitlement  available  for  that 
situation  because  of  the  Budget  Act 
and  because  of  this  and  because  of 
that,  we  are  really  not  treating  the 
people  that  we  are  asking  to  risk  their 
lives  and  everything  else,  we  are  not 
treating  them  with  any  kind  of  re- 
spect, and  I  think  we  should  hang  our 
heads  as  public  officials. 

We  know  that  Americans  are  real 
targets,  we  know  that  as  a  superpower 
it  bears  all  sorts  of  burdens.  We  know 
we  send  people  out  there  that  we 
cannot  reimburse  adequately,  and  we 
are  asking  them  to  nin  all  sorts  of 
risks.  And  when  we  hear  from  the  ones 
who  ran  the  risk  and  were  incarcerat- 
ed that  their  No.  I  concern  was  con- 
stantly worrying  about  their  families, 
I  cannot  believe  that  we  cannot  make 
this  an  entitlement.  This  is  not  a  huge 
entitlement.  We  do  not  know  that  it 
will  ever  cost  anything.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  will  never  cost  anjrthing.  But 
let  us  be  able,  as  the  U.S.  Congress,  to 
say  to  people  working  for  this  Govern- 
ment: If  something  happens  to  you,  we 
are  going  to  take  care  of  your  family, 
don't  worry,  it  is  an  entitlement,  you 
do  not  have  to  wait  and  see  if  Congress 
gets  to  it,  you  do  not  have  to  wait  and 
see  if  they  are  out  of  session  that  year, 
you  do  not  have  to  wait  to  see  if  some- 
thing else  happens,  we  have  made  it 
an  entitlement.  And  I  think  that  is  ab- 
solutely bottom  line,  because  we  do 
not  give  them  much  of  anything  else. 
We  are  taking  their  pensions  away  or 
we  are  cutting  their  pay  or  we  are 
freezing  their  COLA  or  we  are  cutting 
this  or  we  are  cutting  that,  and  to  put 
them  out  there  and  subject  them  to 
the  risk  that  every  single  one  of  us 
knows  they  are  subjected  to,  and  to 
say  to  them,  "We  are  going  to  just  let 
you  sit  there,  and  of  course  you  will 
not  get  any  newspapers  once  you  are 
incarcerated  to  know  whether  we  did 
I>ass  it,  and  you  do  not  know  if  we  will 
get  around  to  it,"  I  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  it  has  taken  6  years  to  get 
this  to  the  floor,  since  the  Iranian  hos- 
tage situation.  To  think  we  would  do 
that  I  find  just  shocking. 

So  certainly  I  do  not  want  to  create 
any  new  massive  entitlement  pro- 
grams. Let  us  pray  this  is  an  entitle- 
ment program  that  is  never  used.  I  do 


not  think  any  of  us  ever  want  this  to 
be  used.  But,  for  crying  out  loud,  let  us 
not  be  so  narrow,  let  us  not  be  so  nit- 
picking, let  us  not  be  so  really  small  in 
our  thinking  that  we  say  we  are  going 
to  l>e  pure  and  we  wiU  not  create  this 
as  an  entitlement  program,  let  us  real- 
ize the  tremendous,  tremendous  con- 
fort  this  would  be  to  Federal  employ- 
ees all  over  the  world,  to  know  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  finally 
spoken  on  this,  that  if  anything 
should  happen,  which  we  certainly 
hope  it  does  not,  that  they  are  protect- 
ed and  they  do  not  have  to  sit  around 
and  worry  about  that.  They  have  got 
enough  to  worry  about,  and  I  think  it 
is  the  least  we  can  do.  I  will  be  very 
much  ashamed  of  this  House  if  this 
amendment  is  passed. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  amendment  guts  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  legislation. 

What  we  are  talking  about  are  indi- 
viduals who  are  taken  hostage  being 
able  to  have  some  knowledge  that 
their  families  will  be  taken  care  of, 
and  that  this  will  be  done  automatical- 
ly. That  is  the  purpose  of  an  entitle- 
ment. Can  you  imagine  the  situation 
of  an  individual,  under  the  terms  of 
this  amendment,  if  it  were  adopted, 
saying,  "Yes;  I  have  been  taken  hos- 
tage, I  am  held  here  in  solitary,  but 
under  the  terms  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, if  the  Congress  acts  some  day. 
my  family  might  be  taken  care  of." 

That  is  not  what  we  want. 

The  whole  idea  here  was  to  give 
some  realistic,  reliable  assurance  to 
families,  to  friends,  to  individuals,  that 
if  there  were  a  problem  they  would 
not  have  to  wait  for  a  future  act  of 
Congress.  "Is  the  Congress  in  recess? 
Is  the  Congress  debating  the  tax  bill? 
Is  the  Congress  doing  other  things?  Is 
the  Congress  to  busy?  Are  there  going 
to  be  points  of  order?"  All  of  this 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  quick  action 
on  behalf  of  the  hostages  and  their 
families. 

The  gentleman  makes  a  good  point 
that  we  do  need  to  follow  appropriate 
procedures.  The  gentleman  is  known 
as  a  watchdog  on  budget  and  proce- 
dure, and  I  respect  him  for  that  role 
here  in  the  Congress,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  realizes  that  there  is  no  new 
money  in  this  provision.  This  money  is 
within  the  funds  alretidy  available  to 
the  State  Department  and  other  agen- 
cies. We  are  dealing  with  $1.6  million— 
not  $1.6  billion,  but  $1.6  mUlion— in 
existing  funds  already  appropriated. 
$1.6  million  in  existing  funds  for  the 
52  hostages,  and  I  think  there  were  1 
or  2  others  that  we  are  dealing  with 
here.  So  that  is  not  new  money,  it  is 
not  in  violation  of  Gramm-Rudman  or 
the  Budget  Act  at  this  point. 


If  there  were  new  hostages,  more 
funds  would  be  required  but  they 
would  be  taken  from  existing  budgets. 
But  the  idea  was  to  give  some  assur- 
ance so  that  the  next  group  would  not 
sit  in  solitary,  would  not  sit  as  hos- 
tages under  most  difficult  and  trying 
circumstances  and  say,  "Will  it  be  6 
years  before  the  Congress  acts,  as  it 
was  with  the  Iranian  hostage  situa- 
tion?" 

So  I  understand  the  concern  for  the 
budget  process.  I  understand  also  the 
gentleman's  desire  to  abide  by  techni- 
calities. But  if  we  are  looking  at  tech- 
nicalities, there  is  no  new  money  in 
this  legislation  for  this  purpose. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield,  for  a 
moment,  to  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man ought  to  understand  a  little  bit 
how  the  bill  came  to  the  floor. 

This  gentleman  allowed  the  bill  to 
come  to  the  floor  by  unanimous  con- 
sent under  an  assurance  that  there 
were  no  things  in  it  which  violated  the 
Gramm-Rudman  Balanced  Budget 
Act. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  in 
telling  me  that— I  know  he  said  so  in 
all  honesty— I  do  not  think  he  under- 
stood that  this  did  in  fact  violate 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  MICA.  If  I  may  reclaim  my  time, 
I  think  we  have  a  basic  disagreement. 
There  is  no  new  money  in  this  provi- 
sion. And.  in  fact,  under  the  gentle- 
man's provision,  if  the  gentleman's 
provision  passes,  it  would  authorize,  a 
new  appropriation  or  an  increase,  if 
you  will. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  of  course  is  not  the  issue 
here.    What    we    are    attempting    to 

Mr.  MICA.  Reclaiming  my  time,  the 
gentleman  just  indicated  that  that  was 
the  key  issue,  that  we  are  violating 
Gramm-Rudman  and  the  Budget  Act, 
and  indeed  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
will  admit  that  in  bringing  the  bill  to 
the  floor  they  had  to  get  a  waiver  of 
the  Budget  Act  because  this  provision 
was  in  it. 

Mr.  MICA.  The  gentleman  indicates 
there  was  a  waiver,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  was  because  there  was  new 
money  in  the  bill.  This  is  money  that 
is  a  part  of  the  appropriation  that  is 
already  available  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  problem  is  that  you  are  cre- 
ating an  entitlement  program  before 
you  have  a  budget  provision,  and  that 
is  the  problem.  This  gentleman  under- 
stood that  problem.  He  brought  the 
amendment  to  the  floor  in  order  to  try 
to  correct  a  problem  that  you  have 
created  with  your  legislation.  If  the 


gentleman  does  not  want  any  correc- 
tions, I  understand  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mica 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

lifr.  BflCA.  I  think  the  technical 
point  that  we  are  debating  is  the  point 
that  we  have  just  raised  here,  that 
there  is  not  new  money  authorized  by 
this  title. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  want  to  Just 
stnighten  the  record  out.  if  I  can. 

There  was  no  unanimous  consent  to 
take  this  biU  to  the  floor,  I  wiU  teU  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  With 
respect  to  the  waiver  situation  at  the 
time  I  spoke  to  the  gentleman  on  the 
floor  last  week,  I  was  incorrect  about 
the  bill  at  that  time;  but  all  of  those 
problems  were  corrected,  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  at  his 
insistence.  The  second  point  is  that, 
with  respect  to  the  waiver  that  brings 
this  bill  to  the  floor,  the  only  reason  a 
waiver  is  required  is  because  the 
budget  resolution  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  and  this  bill  was  granted 
waiver  from  the  Rules  Committee 
with  the  approval  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Now.  all  I  will  say  is  that  the  gentle- 
man can  pursue  his  technicality  as  far 
as  he  wants  to  pursue  it.  but  please  do 
not  assert  that  there  is  a  violation  of 
the  law.  We  have  complied  with  the 
law;  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  here 
under  the  kind  of  rule  that  we  were 
granted. 

Now.  you  can  say  you  do  not  want  an 
entitlement  program.  You  can  say 
that  you  would  rather  have  these 
funds  provided  in  an  appropriation. 
That  is  your  privilege,  and  that  is  the 
reason  your  amendment  is  offered, 
and  I  hope  it  does  what  you  think  it 
does,  but  I  believe  that  does  not 
achieve  your  purpose.  What  it  will  do 
is  this:  It  will  require  new  money, 
whereas  If  you  go  under  the  entitle- 
ment program  it  requires  the  use  of 
existing  funds. 

I  am  just  saying  what  it  does.  You 
can  still  go  your  way  if  you  want  to. 
You  have  made  your  point.  I  do  not 
understand  why  it  would  make  any 
difference.  Before  this  bill  becomes  a 
law,  the  technicality  you  are  con- 
cerned about  will  cease  to  be  a  prob- 
lem because  in  all  likelihood,  a  budget 
resolution  will  be  in  place  before  this 
bill  completes  the  legislative  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica] 
has  expired 

Blr.  FASCELL.  VLi.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  reaulslte  number  of 
words. 


We  have  not  only  acquired  the 
waiver  which  the  law  permits  us  to  get 
from  the  Budget  Committee,  but  I 
dare  say  it  would  be  aired  before  it 
ever  becomes  the  kind  of  problem  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Now,  let  me  just  for  1  second  exam- 
ine the  scope  of  this  thing,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  talking  about  the 
lives  of  people  and  that  two  commit- 
tees have  decided  that  the  very  best 
way  to  handle  that  is  to  write  it  into 
law  so  there  is  no  question  about 
whether  or  not  these  people  will  get 
the  compensation  that  is  written  into 
the  law,  it  becomes  an  entitlement 
program  and  it  does  not  require  fur- 
ther acts  of  Congress  except  for  the  al- 
location of  the  money. 

First  of  all.  we  are  talking  right  now 
today  about  existing  pasmients  that 
would  go  to  known  hostages.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MICA.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  that  is  $1.6  mU- 
lion; am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MICA.  Yes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  But  let  us  examine 
this  question  of  entitlement,  because 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  in 
his  zeal  to  protect  the  law— I  am  cer- 
tainly not  derogatory  about  that,  I 
think  that  is  commendable,  and  he  is 
known  all  over  the  country  on  cable 
television  as  the  watchdog  of  the 
whole  program  of  the  Budget  Act.  But 
we  are  following  the  Budget  Act,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  are  following  the 
Budget  Act. 
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Now,  on  the  scope  of  this,  we  are  not 
talking  about  Medicare  or  Medicaid  or 
a  large  program  as  the  chairperson 
said,  from  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  We  are  talking 
about  a  limited  number  of  people  here 
who  are  known  right  now  and  pay- 
ments to  them,  whether  it  is  by  appro- 
priation or  entitlement,  would  be  $1.6 
million. 

What  about  the  future?  What  does 
an  entitlement  program  or  an  appro- 
priation do  in  the  future?  Answer  We 
do  not  know.  There  are  no  hostages 
out  there  yet,  and  I  hope  there  will 
not  be.  So  I  suppose  in  a  very  techni- 
cal sense  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania could  make  a  point  that  he 
would  rather  have  an  appropriation 
rather  than  an  entitlement  because 
nowadays  in  the  context  of  the  whole 
process  the  word  "entitlement"  has 
become  a  buzz  word. 

Once  having  made  that  point,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
assured  him  and  the  people  of  this 
country  that  we  have  cured  all  of  the 
technicalities  with  this,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  better  part  of  wisdom  right 
now  would  be  that  he  has  made  his 
point  is  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  money  is  going  to  be  paid  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  gentleman  is 
not  going  to  fight  the  appropriation:  I 


know  that.  I  mean.  I  know  he  has  got 
a  heart  and  a  soul:  I  know  that.  The 
only  thing  is,  and  I  am  serious  about 
this,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania;  You  have  made  your 
point;  we  have  done  our  best  to  cure. 
You  want  to  turn  It  around  legislative- 
ly which  is  your  prerogative  and  that 
is  the  reason  this  amendment  is  in 
order. 

I  really  wish  the  gentleman  would 
not  do  that. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclu- 
sion I  would  just  like  to  say  that  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would 
take  an  act  of  Congress  to  make  this 
entire  provision  apply  to  one  hostage. 

I  think  that  is  wrong  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  put  ourselves  in  that 
position. 

lAs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  gentleman  does  raise  a  serious 
concern  in  this  period  of  fiscal  reali- 
ties; a  legitimate  concern  about  creat- 
ing new  entitlements,  and  I  always 
share  that  concern  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

But  there  are  several  reasons  why 
the  committee  chose  this  funding 
mechanism.  First,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  this  is  a  very  narrow  and  limited 
entitlement  that  was  requested  by  the 
administration  to  fill  a  very  specific 
and  unique  purpose. 

The  Victims  of  Terrorism  Compen- 
sation Act  would  provide  compensa- 
tion, as  has  been  mentioned  here 
during  the  course  of  this  debate,  to 
American  hostages  and  their  families. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  $1.6  million  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  fiscal  year  1987,  which 
the  appropriation  would  be  provided 
for  by  the  State  Department  and 
would  not  require  an  additional  appro- 
priation. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  net  effect 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
be  to  negate  the  effectiveness  of  lump 
sum  compensation  benefits.  It  would 
negate  the  effectiveness  of  educational 
and  medical  benefits.  It  would  negate 
the  certainty  and  the  predicUbility 
provided  by  this  legislation  in  title 
VIII  in  the  Victims  of  Terrorism  Com- 
pensation Act. 

There  is  no  way  that  Congress  can 
predict  when  a  situation  will  arise  and 
how  much  appropriation  will  be  re- 
quired? E>en  if  the  situation  arose.  In 
all  likelihood  the  Congress  would  not 
react  quickly.  It  did  not  with  respect 
to  the  Iranian  hostages,  and  I  might 
add  at  this  point  that  when  the  Hos- 
tage Relief  Act  passed  in  1980,  a  year 
already  had  elapsed  since  those  indi- 
viduals became  hostages  in  Iran.  Final- 
ly. In  all  likelihood,  Congress  would 
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not  enact  a  sufficient  appropriation, 
and  then,  as  a  result.  We  would  termi- 
nate the  benefits  prematurely.  The 
educational  benefits  and  the  medical 
t)enefits  triggered  in  this  legislation 
would  terminate  because  we  did  not 
provide  an  adequate  appropriation. 

The  thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  some  certainty,  some  assur- 
ance, some  peace  of  mind  to  the  hos- 
tages and  to  the  hostage  family  mem- 
bers. If  there  is  anything  that  we 
learned  from  the  Iranian  crisis,  it  was 
this:  The  hostages  thought  about 
their  family  members  first;  for  their 
health  for  their  safety  and  their  wel- 
fare. If  we  want  to  grant  them  peace 
of  mind  in  coping  with  a  perilous  situ- 
ation then  we  provide  this  in  an  enti- 
tlement form. 

If  we  decide  that  we  are  going  to 
create  the  family  benefits  contingent 
upon  congressional  approval,  then 
there  is  no  way  that  they  will  have  the 
assurance  of  receiving  these  benefits 
in  a  timely  fashion. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  House  has 
to  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  willing 
to  provide  hostage  relief.  If  we  mean 
what  we  say.  then  let  us  enact  effec- 
tive legislation,  but  let  us  not  gut  the 
mechanism  by  which  we  effectively 
provide  this  relief. 

That  is  what  we  are  saying  here 
today,  members  of  the  Committee.  I 
believe  we  have  to  consider  it  very  seri- 
ously. If  the  gentleman's  amendment 
passes,  we  might  as  well  eliminate  title 
VIII.  We  might  as  well  eliminate  the 
certainty  and  the  assurances  that  title 
VIII  provides. 

I  think  we  have  an  obligation,  a 
moral  obligation  as  a  country,  to  rec- 
ognize the  hardships  that  these  indi- 
viduals have  faced  and  have  endured. 

Finally,  one  last  comment.  I  think  it 
is  tragic  that  5  years  have  elapsed  and 
we  have  yet  to  provide  compensation 
to  the  Iranian  hostages.  You  ask  why? 
Because  of  the  controversy  involved  in 
determining  the  level  of  compensa- 
tion. That  is  why  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  that  we  must 
have  this  mechanism  so  that  we  can 
ensure  the  kind  of  certainty  that  these 
people  deserve. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Mr.  Mica  and  Mr.  Fasceix  and  Cong- 
resswoman  Snowz  and  Congresswoman 
ScHROEDER  who  have  been  so  forceful  in 
seeing  this  legislation  come  to  pass.  I 
chaired  a  subcommittee  that  heard  the 
legislation  as  well,  for  employee  com- 
pensation benefits. 

I  want  to  make  one  quick  point. 
First  of  all,  I  think  any  Government 
worker  who  risks  his  or  her  life,  and 
many  of  them  do  day  in  and  day  out, 
who  was  held  hostage,  is  entitled,  and 


I  want  to  underline  that,  I  do  not 
happen  to  think  that  is  a  dirty  word.  I 
think  it  is  an  Important  word.  They 
are  entitled  to  benefits  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  Absolutely  entitled 
to  that. 

I  am  astoimded  that  anyone  would 
disagree  with  that.  That  we  would 
want  to  have  these  people  held  hos- 
tage to  the  whim  of  one  committee  or 
another.  If  we  are  creating  an  entitle- 
ment program,  it  is  very,  very  belated 
and  we  should  have  done  it  a  long  time 
ago. 

No.  2  is  that  this  entitlement  comes 
out  of  existing  funds,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania's  amendment 
violates  Gramm-Rudman  because  it 
does  not  come  out  of  existing  funds. 
So  as  ingenious  as  he  sometimes  is 
about  these  technical  issues,  his 
amendment  violates  Gramm-Rudman. 

Oiu-  biU  does  not.  I  would  Just 
simply  like  to  say  that  all  Americans 
realize  that  the  taking  of  American 
hostages  is  frightening,  it  is  sad.  and 
unfortunately,  our  Government  work- 
ers, those  workers  that  we  sometimes 
treat  very  disparagingly,  and  our  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  dependents, 
are  very  often  considered  easy  prey  by 
political  terrorists  who  seek  to  influ- 
ence our  foreign  policy. 

D  1855 

We  know  and  we  live  through  this  as 
Americans  day  in  and  day  out  with  the 
anxiety  for  our  hostages. 

Now.  if  we  cannot  pass  a  bill  that 
does  not  violate  the  existing  law  that 
entitles  these  individuals  who  risk 
their  lives,  some  of  whom  have  already 
done  this,  and  hopefully  this  will 
never  happen  again,  but  if  it  does,  we 
ought  to  supply  the  kinds  of  remu- 
neration and  educational  benefits, 
medical  and  health  care,  psychological 
counseling  and  this  interest  bearing 
savings  fund  that  would  involve  their 
pay  while  they  are  held  hostage. 

Now,  surely  we  can  do  *hat  for  these 
courageous  people  and  hopefully  we 
will  never  have  that  situation  again, 
but  my  heavens.  I  am  Just  astounded 
by  this  amendment  It  violates 
Gramm-Rudman.  I  hope  we  soundly 
reject  it,  because  it  really  guts  the  es- 
sence of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4151,  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic 
Secxulty  and  Anti-Terrorism  Act.  The 
bill  has  been  the  subject  of  hearings 
by  both  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  my  own  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Employee  Benefits 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  And,  while  we  would  like 
to  avoid  the  issue  of  terrorism,  it  is  a 
cold  reality  in  our  society.  H.R.  4151 
would  provide  needed  compensation  to 
those  who  are  victims  of  terrorism  di- 
rectly, and  the  family  members  who 
are  forced  to  wait  and  pray  for  relief. 

The  taking  of  American  hostages  is 
frightening   and  sad.   Unfortuinately, 


n.S.  citizens.  Government  employees, 
military  personnel,  and  their  depend- 
ents are  considered  easy  prey  by  politi- 
cal terrorists  who  seek  to  influence 
American  foreign  policy. 

While  such  tactics  are  repugnant 
and  should  be  denounced  and  actively 
discouraged  by  every  nation,  state- 
sponsored  terrorism  continues,  dis- 
rupting peace  and  stability  in  the 
world.  Terrorists  have  resorted  to 
murder  and  torture  to  seek  political 
gain.  We  must  do  everything  within 
our  power,  individually  and  as  a 
nation,  to  stop  such  vicious  activities. 
We  must  also  never  forget  the  needs 
of  those  who  suffer  the  horrors  of  ter- 
rorism. 

The  legislation  before  the  House 
today  would  expand  and  improve  upon 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  Hostage 
Relief  Act  of  1980  to  Federal  civilian 
and  military  employees  who  become 
victims  of  hostile  action  directed 
against  the  United  States. 

Among  its  many  worthwhile  provi- 
sions, the  bill  would  direct  that  a  hos- 
tage's pay  be  deposited  in  an  interest- 
bearing  savings  fund  and  that  captives 
and  their  families  be  compensated  for 
medical  and  health  care,  educational 
benefits,  and  psychological  counseling. 
Certainly,  such  benefits  should  be  pro- 
vided to  Government  employees  who 
suffer  the  physical  and  mental  strain 
of  being  held  hostage,  and  of  facing  a 
violent  death  at  any  moment. 

Our  goal  is  to  permanently  end  ter- 
rorism but,  until  this  goal  is  achieved. 
Government  employees  who  are  cap- 
tured and  tortured,  and  the  families  of 
those  killed,  must  be  properly  compen- 
sated for  their  heroism  and  sacrifice 
for  our  country. 

Sad  as  it  is  to  say,  certain  Govern- 
ment employees  perform  duties  in  ex- 
tremely hazardous  conditions  and, 
sometimes,  pay  the  ultimate  price  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  our  Nation.  It  is 
time  that  we  exercise  our  moral  re- 
sponsibility and  provide  the  proper 
benefits  to  those  civilian  and  military 
workers  whose  lives  are  placed  in  Jeop- 
ardy by  international  terrorism.  One 
need  only  recall  the  sorrow  of  the  fam- 
ilies who  remain  waiting  after  1  year 
to  hear  from  their  loved  ones  being 
held  in  Lebanon  to  realize  that  the 
need  for  H.R.  4151  is  eminent. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
support  of  H.R.  4151. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
normal  procedure  is  each  individual  is 
allowed  to  speak  for  one  time,  Is  it 
not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  By  unanimous 
consent,  the  gentleman  can  be  recog' 
nlzed  for  another  period  of  time. 
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Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
object  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
be  brief.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  arguments  out  here  and  I  think 
some  of  them  need  to  be  rebutted  Just 
a  little  bit,  because  we  are  hearing  a 
lot  of  people  indicating  that  this  is 
Just  a  mere  technicality  and  they  do 
not  understand  why  this  should  be 
done.  The  mere  technicality  we  are 
talking  here  is  deficit  reduction  and 
the  program  we  conunitted  ourselves 
to. 

For  the  gentlewoman  to  contend 
that  this  amendment  is  a  violation  of 
Gramm-Rudman  is  Just  wrong.  It  is 
the  bill  that  has  had  to  get  a  waiver 
from  the  Rules  Committee.  My 
amendment  required  no  waiver.  It 
came  out  to  the  floor  and  it  required 
no  waiver.  It  is  perfectly  in  order  to 
do. 

It  is  Just  a  case  once  again  of  the  big 
spenders  are  at  it.  We  are  looking  for 
another  reason  to  spend  money  with- 
out looking  at  what  we  are  doing. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Surely,  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  agree  that  this  bill  provides 
for  funds  that  are  already  existing? 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  to  that,  yes 
or  no? 

Mr.  WALKER.  This  blU  evidently 
does. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  that  his  amendment  does  not? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  That  it  provides  for 
new  funding? 

Mr.  WALKER.  My  amendment,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentlewoman,  re- 
quires that  Congress  vote  on  the 
money  before  we  spend  the  money. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  That  is  for  new  money, 
is  that  not  true,  not  existing  money? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  My  amendment 
provides  for  no  new  money  at  all.  My 
amendment  simply  says,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentlewoman,  that  around  here  we 
ought  to  vote  for  the  money  before  we 
spend  the  money. 

The  gentlewoman  wants  us  to  start  a 
pattern  of  spending  money  without  us 
having  to  vote  on  it. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  That  Ib  absolutely  not 
true.  

Ux.  WALKER.  That  Is  precisely 
what  has  got  us  in  trouble  over  the 
years.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
comes  out  here  and  tells  us  that  the 
reason  why  this  is  perfectly  all  right  is 
because  they  went  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  got  a  waiver.  The  Budget 
Committee  around  here  gives  waivers 
to  everyone.  That  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  overspent  our  own  budgets 


over  the  last  5  years  by  $160  billion, 
because  we  constantly  get  this  pattern 
of  the  Budget  Committee  going 
beyond  the  Budget  Act. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman.  Apparently 
she  does  not  want  me  to  make  my 
statement. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  The  gentleman  knows 
and  I  Icnow  and  everyone  knows  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  provides 
for  new  money  and  we  are  dealing  in 
this  bill  with  money  already  in  the 
budget.  The  gentleman  knows  that, 
and  let  us  not  try  to  fool  everyone. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentlewoman  is 
absolutely  wrong.  Here  is  what  my 
amendment  says:  "and  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the 
extent  or  in  the  amounts  provided  in 
the  Appropriation  Act." 

So  what  it  says  is  that  you  have  got 
to  vote  for  the  money  before  you 
spend  the  money.  There  is  no  money 
in  my  amendment  whatsoever,  none. 
It  simply  says  that  you  have  got  to 
vote  for  the  money  before  you  spend 
the  money. 

Now.  that  is  something  we  do  not 
like  to  do  around  this  Congress.  We  do 
not  like  to  have  to  actually  stand  up 
and  vote  for  this  spending,  so  this 
committee  has  cleverly  foimd  a  new 
way  to  provide  for  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
Just  say  that  we  can  continue  to  dis- 
agree about  this.  According  to  the  gen- 
tleman, there  is  no  new  money  In  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  No. 

Mr.  MICA.  There  is  also  no  new 
money  in  this  provision,  according  to 
the  Budget  Committee  and  according 
to  the  Rules  Committee  and  according 
to  this  committee.  There  is  no  new 
money  here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  not  contended 
there  Is  any  new  money,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman.  What  I  have  contend- 
ed is  that  we  are  creating  a  new  enti- 
tlement program  that  does  not  now 
exist  and  that  we  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  process  of  establishing  new  entitle- 
ment programs.  That  is  the  only  point 
this  gentleman  has  made. 

It  Is  the  gentleman's  side  that  has 
raised  the  issue  of  new  money.  There 
is  no  new  money  anywhere.  It  la 
simply  a  question  of  process.  Do  you 
have  a  regular  appropriations  process 
or  do  you  have  an  entitlement  process? 

I  say  that  you  ought  to  go  through 
the  regular  appropriations  proceu  to 
spend  money.  We  are  told  that  this  li 
Just  a  small  program.  Well,  $1.6  mil- 
lion is  a  lot  of  money  in  most  families; 
$1.6  million  is  something  that  most 
families  regard  as  a  lot  of  money. 


I  believe  they  would  think  we  should 
vote  for  that  before  we  actually  spend 
the  money.  That  is  not  what  we  do. 

We  have  heard  about  a  moral  obliga- 
tlon  to  the  country.  The  moral  obliga- 
tlon  to  this  country  is  to  stop  piling  up 
debt  that  we  end  up  putting  onto 
future  generations.  We  do  that 
enough.  We  are  doing  it  with  a  new 
entitlement  program  here.  It  is  time  to 
say  no  to  entitlement  programs.  It  is 
time  to  say  pay  as  you  go  and  do  so  In 
a  way  that  does  not  entitle  the  money, 
but  says  we  are  going  to  regularly  ap- 
propriate the  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkbi]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

KicoKSD  von 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  144,  noes 
252,  not  voting  S8,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  M] 
AYS8-144 


ApplegmU 

Henry 

Panetu 

Archer 

HIIIU 

PUfMU 

Armey 

Holt 

Retula 

AuColn 

Hopklna 

RIdfle 

BadhtBi 

Hubbard 

Roberu 

Bkm*rd 

Huekaby 

Rocmcr 

Bvtlett 

Huihea 

Roffen 

BMton 

Hunter 

Roth 

B«t«nun 

Ireland 

Rudd 

Bmtley 

Jenklna 

Ruiso 

BUIntUi 

Jones  (OK) 

■ehaefer 

Bound 

Kemp 

Schneider 

Boult«r 

Kolbe 

Schulae 

Breaux 

Koller 

SMismbrvniMT 

Brown  (CO) 

Kramer 

Shaw 

BroyhiU 

Laraloe 

Bhufflway 

Burton  (IN) 

Utu 

Bhusur 

Carney 

Leath(TX) 

Bkeen 

Carr 

Lent 

Slattery 

Chandler 

Lewlj  (CA) 

Bmlth  (NC) 

Chappie 

Lewli(rL) 

Bmlth,  Denny 

Coau 

Ufhtfoot 

(OR) 

Cobey 

Llvlngiton 

Amith.  Robert 

Coble 

Loerner 

(KH) 

Combeat 

Lott 

Smith.  Robert 

Coufhlln 

Lowery  (CA) 

(OR) 

Daniel 

Lujan 

•olomon 

Dannemeyer 

Maek 

Bpenoe 

Daub 

Marlenee 

Btenholffl 

DeLay 

Martin  (ID 

■trant 

DloOuardl 

MoCaln 

Slratton 

Drelcr 

MoCandlaii 

atump 

Early 

MoColluffl 

Bundqulit 

■ckertiNY) 

MeOade 

Ensllah 

McEwen 

Swindall 

rawell 

MoOrath 

TauHn 

raalo 

Meyen 

Taylor 

Pleldf 

Miohel 

Trailer 

Florlo 

Miller  (OH) 

Vander  Jagt 

Preniel 

Mollnart 

Vueanovleh 

Oaydoe 

Monaon 

Walker 

Oeka* 

Montcomery 

Weaver 

Ollckman 

Moody 

Weber 

Ooodllns 

Moore 

WhIUhurst 

Oreen 

Moorhead 

Whittaker 

Ounderaon 

Morrtion  (WA) 

Wolpe 

Hall.  Ralph 

Myers 

WorUey 

HanMn 

NIelaon 

Wylle 

Hartnett 

Packard 

NOCB-asa 

Yeuns(PL) 

Aekeman 

AUlns 

Bennett 

Akaka 

Barnes 

Bervuter 

Anderaon 

Bat«s 

Berraan 

AnOrewa 

Bedell 

BevUI 

Aaptn 

BeUenson 

Blasfl 
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Bllley 

Oray(IL) 

Parris 

Boehlert 

Gray  (PA) 

Pease 

Boob 

Gregg 

Penny 

Boner  (TN) 

Guarinl 

Pepper 

Bonlor(ia) 

HaU(OH) 

Perkins 

Banker 

Hamilton 

Petri 

Bonki 

Hammerschmidt  Pickle 

Boeco 

Hatcher 

Price 

Boucher 

Hawkins 

QulUen 

Boxer 

Hefner 

Rahall 

Brooks 

Heftel 

Rangel 

Broomfield 

Hendon 

Bay 

Brown  (CA) 

Hertel 

Reld 

Bruce 

HUer 

Richardson 

Brymnt 

Horton 

Rinaldo 

Burton  (CA) 

Howard 

RItter 

BusUmante 

Hoyer 

Robinson 

CkUkhan 

Hutto 

Rodlno 

Cmrper 

Hyde 

Roe 

Chapman 

Jacobs 

Rose 

ChappeU 

Johnson 

Roukema 

Cheney 

Jones  (NO) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Cllnter 

Jones  (TN) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Coelho 

Kanjorskl 

Roybal 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kaptur 

Saho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kasich 

Saxton 

Conte 

Kastenmeier 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

Kennelly 

Schroeder 

Cooper 

KUdee 

Schuette 

Coyne 

Kleczka 

Schumer 

Craic 

Kostmayer 

Seiberling 

Crane 

Lagomarslno 

Sharp 

Crockett 

Lantoe 

Shelby 

Darden 

Leach  (lA) 

Sikorski 

Daachle 

Lehman  (PL) 

SiUander 

Davis 

Leland 

Sisisky 

de  la  Garza 

Levin  (MI) 

Skelton 

Dellums 

Levlne  (CA) 

Slaughter 

Derrick 

Uoyd 

Smith  (PL) 

DeWlne 

Long 

Smith  (LA) 

Dickinson 

Lowry  (WA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dicks 

Luken 

Snowe 

DinceU 

Lundlne 

Snyder 

Dixon 

Lungren 

Spratt 

Donnelly 

MacKay 

St(3ermaln 

Dorian  (ND) 

Manton 

Staggers 

Doman  (CA) 

Markey 

Stalllngs 

Dowdy 

Martin  (NY) 

Stangeland 

Downey 

Martinez 

Stark 

Duncan 

Matsul 

Stokes 

Durbin 

Mavroules 

Studds 

Dwyer 

McCurdy 

Swift 

Dsmally 

McHugh 

TaUon 

Dyaon 

McKeman 

Tauke 

Eckart(OH) 

McKlnney 

Thomas  (CA) 

Edwards  (CA) 

McMUlan 

Thomas  (GA) 

Emerson 

Mica 

Torres 

Erdreich 

Mlkulski 

Tor-lceUl 

Evans  (lA) 

Miller  (CA) 

Towns 

Evans (IL> 

Miller  (WA) 

Traflcant 

naceU 

MlneU 

Udall 

Feighan 

MitcheU 

Valentine 

Fiedler 

Moakley 

Vento 

FocUetU 

MoUohan 

Visclosky 

Foley 

Morrison  (CT) 

Volkmer 

Ford  (MI) 

Mrazek 

WaUins 

Murphy 

Waxman 

Fowler 

Murtha 

Wheat 

Frank 

Natcher 

WhiUey 

nt)6t 

Neal 

Whitten 

Fuqua 

Nelson 

Wlrth 

OaUo 

NichoU 

Wise 

Oardm 

Nowak 

Wolf 

Oeidenson 

Oakar 

Wright 

Gibbons 

Obentar 

Wyden 

Gilman 

Obey 

Yates 

Gonzalez 

OUn 

Yatron 

Gordon 

Ortiz 

Young  (AK) 

Gradiaon 

Owens 

Young  (MO) 

NOT  VOTINO- 
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Addabbo 

Franklin 

Oxley 

Alexander 

Gephardt 

Pashayan 

Annunzio 

Gingrich 

Porter 

Anthony 

Grotberg 

Rostenkowski 

Byron 

Hayes 

Savage 

Campbell 

Jeffords 

Solarz 

Clay 

IftlVtTWiM 

Synar 

Collins 

Lehman  (CA) 

Walgren 

Courier 

LIpinski 

Weiss 

Edgar 

Madlgan 

Williams 

Edwards  (OK) 

MaaoU 

WUaon 

Fish 

Mcaoakey 

Zaehau 

nippo 

O'Brien 

D  1910 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Oxley  for,  with  Mr.  Annunzio  against. 

Mr.  SILJANDER  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  FAZIO.  HUGHES,  TRAX- 
LER,  and  APPLEGATE  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1920 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Traxler]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Kleczka,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  4151),  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  U.S.  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  402,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  Committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that,  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  389,  nays 
7,  not  voting  38,  as  follows: 

[Rou  No.  59] 


Ackerman 


LIMI 


Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Badham 

Barnard 


TEAS-389 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevlU 

Blaggl 


BUlrakla 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Bogga 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 


Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown  (CA) 
BroyhUl 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (IN) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
ChappeU 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Cllnger 
CoaU 
Cobey 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Combest 
Conte 
Cooper 
Coughlln 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crane 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Darden 
Daachle 
Daub 
Davis 

delaOaisa 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
DingeU 
DioGuardl 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Doman  (CA) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 

Eckart  (OH) 
Eckert  (NY) 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
EMrelch 
Evans  (lA) 
Evans (IL) 
FasceU 
Fawell 
Pszlo 
Feighan 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Florlo 
FoglletU 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TN) 
Fowler 
Frank 
Freniel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
OaUo 
Garda 
Geidenson 
Gekas 
Gibbons 
GUman 
GUckman 
Gonmlei 
Goodllng 
Gordon 


OradlsoD 

Oray(IL> 

Gray  (PA) 

Or«en 

Gregg 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hller 

Hillla 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

lAFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mack 

M«rK»y 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (O.) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

MaUul 

Blavroule* 

McCain 

McCandleas 

McCIoskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McBugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 


Meyers 


Mlfclll«>tl 

MlUer  (CA) 
Miller  (OH) 
MlUer  (WA) 
MlneU 
MitcheU 
Moakley 
MoUnari 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison  (CT) 
Morrison  (WA) 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
NichoU 
Nielaon 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
OUn 
Ortiz 
Packard 
Panetta 
Parris 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Price 
PuraeU 
QuUlen 
RahaU 
Rangel 
Ray 
Regula 
Reld 

Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Roemer 
Rogen 
Rose 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Ruaso 
Sabo 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schuize 
Schumer 
SelberUng 
Senaenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Slkorskl 
SUJander 
Slslaky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
SUttery 
Slaughter 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (U> 
Smith  (NX) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith,  Denny 
(OR) 


Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spenoe 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
StaUlngs 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 


Brown  (CO) 

Conyers 

Dannemeyer 


Swift 

SwlndaU 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauiln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrtoeUI 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  jBft 

Vento 

Visclosky 

VoUuner 

Vucanovlch 

WaUier 

Watklns 

NAY8-7 

Gaydos 

Kolter 

Marlenee 
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Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whltehunt 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 


Monaon 


CONFERENCE         REPORT         ON 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1086 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anthony 

Breaux 

CampbeU 

Clay 

CoUlns 

Courter 

Edgar 

FUh 

Fllppo 

Franklin 

Gephardt 


GUigrich 

Grotberg 

Hayes 

Jeffords 

Kindness 

Lehman  (CA) 

Uplnskl 

Madlgan 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

Mrazek 

O'Brien 

Owens 


Oxley 

Pashayan 

Porter 

Rostenkowski 

Savage 

Solar* 

Synar 

Walgren 

Weiss 

WUllams 

Wilson 

Zaehau 


was   an- 


0  1940 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The    result    of   the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  enhanced  diplomatic 
sectirity  and  combat  international  ter- 
rorism, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREE  ON  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  834,  URGENT  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE. 1986 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker 
be  authorized  to  appoint  an  additional 
conferee  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  further  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  534)  making  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi?  The 
Chair  hears  none  and,  without  objec- 
tion. appolnU  the  foUowing  conferee: 
Bir.  Coim. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wlU  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
change  In  conferee. 


Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
3458)  to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  to  Increase  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  and  1987  for 
commodity  distribution,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  iU  Immediate 
consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
March  10,  1986.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  conference  report 
Is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
KiLDCi]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Tauke]  will  be  recognized  for  SO 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  KiLonl. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  House  and  Senate 
bills  addressed  a  shortfall  in  the  Older 
Americans  Nutrition  Program.  The 
House  bill  passed  unanimously  on  Sep- 
tember 34.  1985.  The  Senate  bill 
passed  unanimously  on  February  5, 
1986.  Under  this  program.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  reimburses  each 
State  based  on  the  number  of  congre- 
gate and  home-delivered  meals  served 
under  an  approved  title  III  plan. 

The  conference  agreement  main- 
tains the  level  of  reimbursement  at 
86.76  cenU  per  meal  for  8  years.  The 
agreement  also  replaces  such  sums 
language  In  the  House  bill  with  specif- 
ic authorization  figures  which  the  con- 
ferees believe  will  be  adequate  to  allow 
reimbursement  at  this  figure. 

The  conferees  also  dropped  the 
House  provision  for  a  CPI  adjustment 
In  the  rate  of  reimbursement  for  the 
third  year  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  Republican  side,  particularly  Mr. 
Tauki.  We  have  worked  closely  to 
make  sure  that  we  take  care  of  this 
human  need,  while  recognizing  the 
fiscal  needs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  Is  truly  a  bipartisan  agree- 
ment, both  In  the  House  and  In  the 
Senate,  and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bxaooi]. 

Bir.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  Just  delighted  that  we  have 
reached  this  point  In  the  history  of 
this  legislation.  As  the  author  of  the 
original  version  of  H.R.  3458  we  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  effect- 
ed these  compromises.  But  that  would 
not  have  been  possible  except  for  the 
tireless  leadership  of  the  chairman  of 
the   Subcommittee    on   Human   Re- 


sources, the  fentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  KzLDBl  who  was  a  tlrelsss  pro- 
tector of  the  Older  American  Nutri- 
tion Program. 

This  bill  averts  the  threatened  re- 
duction of  some  3  million  meals.  What 
it  does  further,  it  would  authorlM 
1137  million  for  fiscal  year  1988.  $144 
million  for  1986  and  1987.  In  the  end  It 
will  evoke  a  nationwide  sigh  of  relief 
from  thousands  of  dedicated  people 
who  are  In  the  business  of  providing 
meals  for  elderly  Individuals  In  this 
program. 

As  we  celebrate  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  we  go  for- 
ward notwithstanding  Oramm- 
Rudman  In  preserving  the  level  of 
funding  for  the  Elderly  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram so  critical  for  the  millions  of  el- 
derly out  there  who  require  one  meal 
per  day  to  keep  them  functioning  and 
nutritionally  sound. 

Once  again  I  am  grateful  to  the  gen- 
tleman [Mr.  KxLDBl  for  yielding  thU 
time  and  congratulate  Mr.  Tauki  for 
working  In  the  bipartisan  fashion  with 
us. 

It  ts  Imporunt  that  we  reach  iNs  point  today 
before  further  chaos  should  ertvetope  thts  all 
Importsfrt  program.  The  basic  issue  before  us 
Is  will  the  Federal  Government  honor  its  com- 
mitment to  the  eWsdy  nutrWon  program  and 
provide  s  sufficient  level  of  reimbursement  per 
meal  to  avert  cstastrophic  reductlont  in  the 
MTVioe?  Adoption  of  thli  conference  report 
answers  thit  question  In  the  afftrmathre. 

In  essence,  we  sre  caught  m  s  paradox 
caused  by  no  other  reason  except  that  this 
progrsm  succeeds  year  after  year  and 
demand  continues  to  exceed  all  expeotatlone. 
At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1965,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  antldpeted  that  some- 
where between  210-212  mMllon  meals  would 
bs  provided  under  tNs  program  The  final  fig- 
ures sre  In  tor  fiscal  year  1985— the  level— 
225  mHMon.  The  existing  law  Public  Law  96- 
459  says  two  things  about  the  elderly  feeding 
program.  The  first  Is  that  sn  adjustment  for  in- 
flation In  the  reimbursement  rste  it  to  be 
made  ssch  year.  The  second  provides  us  with 
the  problem  before  us  today  section  312(b)(2) 
which  says: 

In  any  ftaoal  year  In  which  oompllanos 
with  aubMcUon  (ftK4)  of  thU  gcctlon  oosU 
more  than  the  amounU  authortssd  under 
pwafraph  (1)  of  this  lubMoUon  for  that 
fiseal  v*»^  the  Ssorttary  of  Atrleulturt 
■hall  reduce  the  oenU  per  msal  dtunnlned 
punuant  to  tubsMtlon  (aK4)  for  that  ftioal 
year  u  neoeuary  to  meet  the  authortaatton 
of  approprtatlona  for  that  flical  year. 

As  fiscal  year  1966  began  it  was  obvious 
that  an  Increase  In  the  relmbursen>wii  rats  to 
68.7  cents  would  njn  emaok  up  agalnat  the 
authortxatlon.  Therefore  the  Secretary  of  AgrV 
culture  exercising  his  rights  under  the  lew 
moved  to  cut  the  reimbursentent  rate  by  2 
cents  to  the  present  56.7  cents  per  meal,  WHh 
the  exception  of  a  sporadic  maWng  of  nottoes 
to  Ststes.  this  reduction  caused  mknimal  prob- 
i«ns  as  It  ooourred  eerty  enough  in  most  plerv 
ning  cycles. 

However,  as  last  fisoal  yew  progrssssd  fur 
ther  and  the  number  of  meals  continued  to 
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exceed  expectations— pressures  were  mount- 
ing on  ttw  program  t>ecause  of  the  cap  on  au- 
thorizatiorra  in  the  law.  I  recognized  tt>is  fact 
back  in  May  1985  wt>en  I  introduced  H.R. 
2453  to  lift  the  cap  off  this  program  for  the 
fiscal  years  1985.  1986,  and  1967.  My  m 
called  for  authorizations  of  $125.8  million  for 
fiscal  year  1965.  $135.9  million  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  and  $147  million  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  House  acted  quickly  and  F>assed  this 
bill  in  Septemt)er  In  modified  form  but  still  a 
sound  txll.  It  prowled  sufficient  autfx)rity  in 
both  fiscal  years  1 985  and  1 986  to  provide  full 
reimbursement  for  past  due  claims  and  to 
keep  the  rate  at  56.76  cents,  it  also  provkled 
for  such  sums  as  were  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

In  the  ensuir>g  months  between  House  pas- 
sage. Serute  passage  and  this  confererx:e 
agreement  pressures  continued  to  mount  Ac- 
cordir)g  to  data  provided  to  me  by  both  tt>e 
national  association  of  nutritran  and  aging 
service  programs  and  the  national  association 
of  meal  programs,  notices  were  being  sent  out 
to  States  and  tf>en  fi'om  States  to  area  agen- 
cies on  aging  and  nutritnn  provkles  warning 
of  a  major  reduction  in  the  reimbursement 
rate.  The  rate  woukj  have  been  cut  by  more 
than  3  cents  a  meal. 

Meanwtiile  the  hlouse  and  Senate  Appro- 
priatkxK  Committee  at  the  behest  of  myself 
and  other  members  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee of  Aging  arxJ  Educatwn  and  Labor 
Committee  acted  to  provide  sufficient  appro- 
priations both  to  avert  tt>e  reduction  in  tfie  re- 
/kntxjrsement  rate  arxl  to  pay  all  past  due 
daims  for  fiscal  year  1985.  The  result  was  an 
additional  $12  millk>n  provided  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution  for  ttie  program.  It  was  estimat- 
ed tfiat  approximately  $7  millkxi  of  this  woukJ 
go  to  pay  past  due  claims  and  the  remaining 
$5  million  woukl  be  used  to  maintain  the  reim- 
bursement rate  at  56.76  cents.  This  measure 
was  agned  into  law  but  no  sooner  dkJ  rt  take 
effect  and  ttw  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law 
kicked  in  and  ttie  program  endured  a  cut  of 
about  $5  million.  Meanwhile  tt>e  President's 
fiscal  year  1987  budget  proposed  a  rescission 
of  approximately  $5  millnn.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  chairman  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
appropriatkxts  committees  have  advised  me 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  accept  the  rescis- 
sion and  the  funds  woukJ  be  released  after  45 
days. 

However,  unless  final  action  were  complet- 
ed on  this  legislatkjn,  the  department  techni- 
cally woukJ  be  unable  to  spend  the  money 
since  they  lacked  auttxxity  in  the  law.  This 
conference  report  takes  care  of  this  problem 
and  Immediately  will  guarantee  that  all  past 
due  claims  for  fiscal  year  1985  will  be  hon- 
ored. 

The  other  important  consequerKe  of  this 
legislation  is  that  it  will  preserve  the  existing 
reimbursement  rate  well  into  fiscal  year  1986 
if  not  throughout  the  entire  fiscal  year.  This 
provides  a  funding  level  of  $144  millkm  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  and  includes  the 
all  important  statement  of  Intent  that  the 
measure  seeks  to  ensure  reimbursement  at 
the  56.76K»nt  level. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it  Failure  to  adopt 
this  conference  report  will  exacert>ate  an  al- 
ready devek>ping  crisis  In  the  OMer  Americans 
Act  Nutrition  Program.  My  Subcommittee  on 


Human  Services  estimates  tttat  for  every  1- 
cent  reduction  in  the  reimbursen>ent  rate  there 
is  a  corresponding  toss  of  more  Vr\ax\  733,000 
daily  meals.  If  the  cut  is  3  cents  ttiat  means 
over  2  million  daily  meals.  This  woukj  cause 
tren>er>dous  hardships  across  our  Natkjn  and 
would  impact  many  rwedy  seniors  including 
tfiose  wtK)  are  homet)Our>d.  It  shoukJ  noX  be 
forgotten  that  the  Older  Americans  Act  by  law 
is  to  a  pnority  to  ttie  ekJerty  In  the  greatest 
ecorxxnk:  or  social  need.  Economk:  need  is 
defined  as  those  seniors  living  at  or  below  ttie 
poverty  level.  Meanwhile  we  know  fi^om  ottier 
surveys  we  have  corxjucted  in  our  subcommit- 
tee that  the  average  age  of  senkxs  in  the 
congregate  program  is  now  73  and  the  home 
delivered  program  Is  now  78.  The  point  here 
is— these  are  people  in  need  and  a  reductkxi 
of  2  millkxi  meals  woukJ  hit  many  of  these 
needy  senkxs. 

As  I  mentkjned  earlier,  tfie  ottier  important 
benefit  of  this  legislatran  is  ttiat  it  will  evoke  a 
sigh  of  relief  across  tfie  national  aging  net- 
work made  up  of  State  and  area  agencies  on 
aging  as  well  as  congregate  and  home  deliv- 
ered meal  providers.  This  bill  ensures  not  only 
ttiat  they  will  get  all  that  is  owed  to  them  fi'om 
last  fiscal  year,  it  will  alk>w  them  ttie  almost 
forgotten  luxury  of  planning  to  go  back  into 
daily  life.  They  now  know  ttie  intent  of  law  is 
to  provKle  a  reimbursement  rate  of  56.76 
cents  for  fiscal  years  1 986  and  1 987. 

It  is  sometimes  sakj  nothing  succeeds  like 
success.  With  the  Older  Americans  Nutrition 
Program,  its  success,  indirectly,  Is  the  cause 
of  its  problem.  We  take  a  quantum  leap  for- 
ward with  the  adoptkxi  of  this  conference 
report  in  allowing  the  success  not  to  be  a 
source  of  penalizing. 

I  wish  to  commend  all  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  for  their  work  on  this  fine 
conference  report  It  deserves  our  support.  I 
also  commend  the  natk>nal  aging  organiza- 
tkjns  wtK)  have  worked  so  ctosely  with  myself 
and  others  on  this  issue  including  the  National 
Associatkjn  of  Nutrition  and  Aging  Service 
Programs,  the  Natwnal  Association  of  Meal 
Programs,  the  National  Association  of  Area 
Agencies  on  Aging,  and  the  rJatkanal  Assoda- 
tx>n  of  State  Units  on  Aging. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  l)elieve  that  the 
conference  report  which  we  are  bring- 
ing l)efore  you  is  one  which  meets  the 
objectives  of  virtually  all  of  the 
Memliers  of  this  body.  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
KiLOEE,  and  the  other  conferees  for 
developing  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  fiscally  responsible 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  meets  the 
needs  of  senior  citizens.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  we  have  consistently  un- 
derestimated the  amounts  of  money 
that  would  be  needed  to  fund  these 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  So  we  have  come  in  for  supple- 
mental appropriations.  This  year  I 
think  with  this  legislation  we  are  prov- 
ing we  are  setting  realistic  authoriza- 
tion levels,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  are 
freezing  the  reimbursement  rates  for 
meals  over  a  3-year  period  to  ensure 


that  we  have  fiscal  responsibility,  that 
we  live  within  the  constraints  that  all 
of  us  face  as  we  attempt  to  set  budget 
priorities,  yet  at  the  same  time  permit 
more  senior  citizens  to  have  access  to 
the  meal  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  vir- 
tually all  Members  of  the  House  can 
support  this  legislation,  and  I  would 
hope  that  they  will  do  so. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  to  accompany  H.R.  2453,  legisla- 
tk)n  to  increase  the  Federal  reimbursement  for 
senior  nutritksn  programs  under  the  OWer 
Amencans  Act. 

The  Meals  on  Wheels  and  congregate 
dining  programs  funded  by  this  legislatwn  pro- 
vkie  invaluable  nutritk>nal  assistance  to  okier 
Americans.  These  programs  are  partk:ularty 
important  in  Fkxkla  wtiere  more  than  12.7  mil- 
lion meals  are  served  annually.  This  includes 
1  millk)n  meals  served  in  Pinellas  County  by 
ttie  dedKated  staff  and  volunteers  for  Neigh- 
borly Senkx  Servk»s.  Through  our  continuing 
support  of  senior  nutritwn  programs,  we  can 
assure  millkMis  of  older  Americans  that  they 
will  receive  daily,  balanced  meals. 

The  legislatk>n  we  conskler  today  will  raise 
ttie  spending  limit  on  these  programs  so  ttiat 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  able 
to  raise  its  per  meal  reimbursement  to  local 
sponsors  of  congregate  dining  and  meals  on 
wtieels  programs.  As  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priatk>ns  Committee,  I  know  that  last  year  we 
provkied  increased  fijnding  to  allow  the  pro- 
gram to  meet  these  protected  higher  limits. 

Our  actkin  today  will  also  enable  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  State 
and  k)cal  sponsors  of  these  programs  for 
more  tfian  $7  milton  in  funding  shortfalls  last 
year.  These  shortfalls  were  the  result  of  a 
greater  than  antk:ipated  demand  for  meals. 
The  230  millkxi  meals  sen/ed  to  okjer  Ameri- 
cans throughout  our  Natk>n  last  year  exceeds  , 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  preliminary  es- 
timate by  1 7.2  millon  meals. 

The  expedient  enactment  of  H.R.  2453  will 
enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  spend 
ttiose  funds  made  available  by  the  Appropria- 
tkjns  Committee  so  that  we  can  continue  to 
fijifill  our  commitment  to  provkJe  nutritkxially 
balanced  meals  to  older  Americans  in  need. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
soon  we  will  vote  on  H.R.  2453,  a  bill  to  con- 
tinue providing  reduced  cost  meals  to  our 
senior  citizens.  While  this  legislation  concerns 
some  seemingly  mundane  funding  issues,  it 
actually  addresses  a  much  larger  Issue:  The 
role  of  ttie  Federal  Government  and  our  com- 
mitment to  do  what  Is  clearty  the  right  thing. 
As  the  English  philanthropist,  art  critic,  and 
sock)k>gx»l  writer,  John  Ruskin  sakl,  "The 
first  duty  of  government  is  to  see  that  people 
have  food,  fuel,  and  clothes."  If  Ruskin  was 
correct  then  this  legislatk>n  embodies  one  of 
the  great  challenges  of  democratic  govern- 
ment 


This  small  step  that  we  take  today  is  a  sign 
of  our  commitment  to  the  eWerty.  This  com- 
mitment must  go  beyond  a  hands-otf  poltoy  on 
Social  Security.  It  must  go  beyond  support  for 
legislation  that  akls  the  elderly  in  our  specific 
districts.  It  must  go  beyond  polltteal  rhetoric. 

Our  commitment  to  the  ekJerty,  while  genu- 
inely reflected  in  the  above-mentioned  areas, 
boils  down  to  dollars.  Do  we  have  the  will  to 
back  up  the  rhetoric?  Will  we  wortt  hard  to 
see  that  the  milltons  of  sentor  citizens  who 
lack  adequate  nutrition  will  be  fed?  Will  we  In 
this  august  body  use  our  franchise  to  benefit 
those  whose  experience  and  wisdom  has  ben- 
efited us? 

This  is  not  a  new  issue.  Shakespeare  wrote 
of  the  "oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age 
and  hunger."  A  yes  vote  on  this  bill  is  a  vote 
against  the  oppresston  of  hunger  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislatkjn. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  older  Amen- 
cans face  a  serious  risk  of  having  their  entire 
We  savings  wiped  away  because  of  a  cata- 
strophk:  illness.  Most  of  them  don't  have 
health  care  coverage  whteh  would  protect 
them  from  a  serious,  long-term  illness,  such 
as  Alzheimer's  disease,  cancer,  a  stroke,  or  a 
chronk;  heart  conditton. 

Medteare.  contrary  to  what  many  people  be- 
lieve, bastoally  covers  only  the  acute  medical 
care  needs  of  the  elderty  and  does  not  cover 
extended,  long-term  care  services.  MedtoakJ, 
on  the  other  hand,  provides  for  long-term  care 
coverage,  but  a  person  has  to  be  destitute  in 
order  to  qualify.  Compounding  the  problem 
further,  relatively  few  insurance  companies- 
studies  indicate  between  16  to  25— provkJe 
tong-term  care  insurance  polteies  which  are 
more  comprehensive  than  MediGap  policies.  It 
is  estimated  that  only  about  50,000  elderly 
people  are  presently  insured  under  such 
plans. 

This  leaves  many  older  Americans  unpro- 
tected and  threatens  their  livelihood  If  they  or 
their  spouses  suffer  from  an  illness  whteh  re- 
quires long-term  care  services,  whether  the 
servk»8  are  provided  in  the  home,  the  hospi- 
tal, or  in  a  nursing  home.  They  have  nowhere 
to  turn  to  help  pay  for  catastrophic  health  care 
woNtoM  other  than  their  personal  savings. 
whk;h  don't  last  long  when  faced  with  high 
health  care  costo. 

For  instance,  a  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shiekl 
of  Massachusetta  study  found  last  year  that 
two-thirds  of  single  ekJerty  people  and  one- 
tNrd  of  married  ekJerty  people  who  enter  nurs- 
ing homes  face  destitutton  within  13  weeks 
because  of  the  costs  of  care  without  adequate 
insurance  coverage. 

Congress  needs  to  address  the  serious 
problem  of  the  lack  of  catastrophk:  health 
care  coverage  for  older  Americans.  For  sever- 
al months  now,  a  great  deal  of  attentton  has 
been  focused  on  this  issue,  including  a  House 
Aging  Committee  hearing  and  a  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearing.  I  expect  that  more 
will  be  done  in  this  area,  including  a  thorough 
examinatton  of  legislatton  that  Congressmen 
Requla.  Courter.  McCain,  Bochlert,  and  I 
introduced  In  the  House  of  Represwitatlves 
on  March  6. 

This  legislatton  provkJes  for  a  two-pronged 
approach  to  meeting  the  long-term  health 
care  needs  of  okJer  Americans.  First,  the  leg- 
islation wouU  altow  indivtouals  to  expand  vol- 


untarily thair  Madtoara  covaraga  to  Induda 
catastrophic  care  covaraga.  It  wouW  Induda 
unllmitad  Inpatient  hospital  care  and  wouW 
limit  the  number  of  deductiWas  a  parson  must 
pay  to  two  a  year.  Currently,  Madlcara  pro- 
vkJes full  coverage  up  to  80  days,  and  partial 
coverage  after  150  days  of  hospitalization  and 
no  coverage  after  that.  In  order  to  finance  this 
extra  coverage,  Medicare  beneficiaries  would 
pay  a  modest  premium  increase. 

Second,  the  legislatton  would  allow  IndMd- 
uals  to  establish  indivtoual  health  servtoes  ac- 
counts [IHSA'8],  which  would  be  similar  to  In- 
dividual retirement  accounts.  Under  this  legis- 
lation. indMduals  would  be  able  to  start  a 
health  savings  sccount  and  deduct  from  thaIr 
taxes  the  amount  they  contribute  each  year, 
up  to  $2,000  per  year.  Emptoyers  would  also 
be  able  to  contribute  the  same  amount  to  an 
employee's  account 

The  money  from  these  IHSA's  could  be 
used  for  care  at  a  skilled  nursing  facility;  care 
at  an  intermediate  care  fadllty:  care  at  a  li- 
censed long-term  care  fadlity,  care  provkled 
by  a  licensed  home  health  care  agency;  pay- 
ments for  Medtoare  supplemental  poltoies;  and 
long-term  care  insurance  policies. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislatton  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  insulating  older  Americans 
from  unexpected  health  care  costs.  It  would 
also  slleviate  their  fears  that  their  hard-earned 
savings  would  be  eliminated  if  health  prob- 
lems arise.  Finally,  it  would  ensure  older 
Americsns  that  the  mg  would  not  be  pulled 
out  from  beneath  them  if  catastrophic  Illness 
strikes.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
on  this  legislation  to  protect  older  Americans 
from  the  costs  of  prolonged  Illnesses. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong 
support  for  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2453,  amendmenu  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act  This  legislation  wilt  authorize  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  to  spend  $127.8  million  for 
fiscal  1985  and  $144  millton  for  fiscal  1986 
These  moneys  will  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reimburse  States,  and  ultimately 
the  groups  that  serve  the  needed  meals  for 
sentors  under  the  Older  Americans  Act,  at 
56.76  centa  per  meal.  Without  this  legislation, 
the  authorization  would  be  only  53  to  54  centa 
per  meal,  and  this  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  groups  serving  these  meals.  I 
woukJ  Ilka  to  point  out  the  relattonship  that 
these  moneys  we're  authorizing  today  have 
with  the  moneys  used  In  this  progrsm. 

In  I.OS  Angelas  County.  1.8  millton  meals 
were  served  through  the  congregate  meal  pro- 
gram and  500,000  meals  were  served  through 
the  home  dallvarad  program  in  fiscal  1986. 
This  totals  about  2.3  millton  meals  served  last 
year.  The  Federal  Govammant  reimbursed 
Los  Angeles  County  approximately  $1  millton 
for  the  congregate  program  and  $325,000  for 
the  home  delivered  program.  The  Stata  of 
California  contributed  about  $876,000  and 
$160,000  respectively  to  the  congregate  and 
home  delivered  programs.  In  total,  Los  Ange- 
les County  recelvad  about  $2.1  millton  from 
the  Federal  and  State  Qovemmentt  for  these 
meal  programs.  However,  to  bring  these 
meals  to  the  table.  Los  Angelas  County  spent 
in  fiscal  1986  almost  $8  millton  m  the  congra- 
gata  program  and  $2.7  millton  In  home  deliv- 
ered program,  making  county's  axpandituras 
almost  $12  million  for  the  yaar. 


Thaaa  figuras  just  for  Los  Angelas  County 
show  how  important  these  programs  re  for 
seniors  In  Loa  Angelas  County  and  the  coun- 
try on  the  whole.  The  need  for  this  authorlza- 
tton  bill  to  maintain  the  Federal  share  in  thaaa 
meal  programs  is  crudal  to  ensure  that  sao- 
tors  receive  meals  they  desparataly  need. 
Though  this  admlnlstrstion  wouW  Ilka  to  allml- 
nata  all  Federal  funding  for  social  programs 
such  as  these,  the  need  for  continued  Federal 
funding  couW  never  be  greater.  The  estimates 
for  fiscal  1986  show  a  rise  In  the  number  of 
meals  served  In  Los  Angeles  County,  and  this 
will  put  s  further  strain  on  the  county  to  pro- 
vkJe these  meals.  The  figures  for  Los  Angelas 
County  show  that  non-Federal  sources  are 
contributing  greatty  to  these  progrsms.  snd  s 
rise  In  the  meals  served  will  add  to  these 
costa.  Without  this  legislatton,  local  govern- 
menta  will  be  asked  to  spend  mors  even  on 
top  of  the  Increase  whteh  will  accompany  the 
rise  In  meals  served. 

The  Federal  Qovamment  must  remain  a 
partner  In  this  program  with  tocal  govammanta 
to  provWe  these  necessary  meals,  and  this 
leglslstion  will  help  ensure  this.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  egreement  on  H.R. 
2453,  the  OkJer  Americans  Nutrition  Program. 
The  1981  amendmenta  to  the  OkJer  Ameri- 
cans  Act  placed  a  cap  on  the  commodity 
funds.  The  cap  has  proved  too  k>w.  and  last 
September  the  program  ran  out  of  money  snd 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sentor  citizeni  were 
placed  in  jeopardy. 

To  avoto  this  shortfall  once  and  for  all,  the 
conference  agreement  establishes  a  reim- 
bursement rata  of  56.76  cenu  per  meal 
sen/ed  under  this  program  for  fiscal  years 
1985  snd  each  successive  yaar  thereafter. 
The  amounts  suthorized  under  this  compro- 
mise are  $127,8  millton  for  fiscal  year  1985 
and  $144  millton  for  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  meals-on-wheels  snd  con- 
gregate meals  programs  served  over  553,000 
meals  In  my  district  snd  226  millton  nationally 
last  yaar.  These  programs  are  among  the 
most  baste  and  humane  programs  we  fund, 
The  cooperation  displsyed  in  conference  be- 
tween myself,  Chairman  Kildce,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Senators  Hatch,  Qrassley,  and  Matsunaoa 
is  typteal  of  the  broad  bipartisan  support  this 
program  enjoys  between  Democrata  and  Re- 
publicans alike  in  both  Chambers  of  Congress. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  pass  this 
conference  report.  We  must  give  sn  assur- 
ance to  senior  dttzans  who  depend  on  this 
program  that  they  will  mm  again  wonder  H 
they  might  go  a  day  without  a  hot  meal. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2453, 
The  conference  agreement  establishes  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  fiscal  yaars 
1986  through  1987  whteh  should  insure  that 
no  lass  than  66.76  centa  per  meal  in  com- 
modities, or  cash  In  lieu  thereof,  is  provided 
for  congragata  and  homsKlallvarad  sentor  dtt- 
zan  nutrition  programa. 

The  terms  of  the  conference  agreement 
provide  for  ratroacttva  payment  to  the  Stataa 
of  the  56.78  centa  per  meal  In  commodity 
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support  that  was  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aghcuiture  in  February  of  1965  and 
which  State  agencies  and  local  nutrition  pro- 
gram providers  included  in  their  fiscal  year 
1985  program  planning.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, the  number  of  meals  served  at  senior 
citizen  nutrition  programs  was  much  larger 
than  had  been  originally  projected.  Conse- 
(|ueritty,  the  USOA  announced  a  significant  re- 
duction In  the  amount  of  per  meal  commodity 
or  cash  equivalent  support  that  would  be  paid 
for  all  meais  served  in  fiscal  year  1985.  Re- 
grettably, ttie  States  are  faced  with  an  after- 
the-fact  funding  shortfall 

The  conference  agreement  not  only  ad- 
dresses tf)e  fiscal  year  1985  shortfall  issue. 
but  also  establishes  fixed  rates  of  commodity 
support  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  This 
should  avoid  any  repetition  of  the  fiscal  year 
1985  shortfall  situation  and  should  help  States 
and  local  meal  providers  in  tf>eir  nutrition  pro- 
gram planning. 

In  establishing  fixed  per  meal  commodity 
assistance  rates,  the  conferees  recognize  ttiat 
no  adjustments  will  be  made  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  food 
away  from  home. 

To  stretch  limited  food  dollars,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  strongly  recommends  that 
senior  meal  program  providers  consider  par- 
ticipation in  the  National  Commodity  Process- 
ir>g  Program  Through  NCP,  eligit)le  recipient 
agencies  are  at}le  to  purchase  certain  manu- 
factured food  items  containing  surplus  com- 
modities furnished,  free  of  charge,  by  ttie  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  value  of  ttiese 
donated  commodities  is  passed  through  to  eli- 
gible local  ager)cies.  thereby  lowering  the 
prices  paid  for  ttiese  manufactured  or  proc- 
essed food  items. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  agreeing  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2453. 

Hi.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Blr. 
BusTAMAHTK).  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  344,  nays 
0,  not  voting  90,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  60] 
YEAS-344 


Ackerman 


Andenon 
Andrewi 


Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Aimej 


Barnes 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

BeUemon 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Benaan 

BevlU 

Blaol 

BUiraUa 


Boehlert 
Bona 

Boland 
.  Boner  (TN) 
Bonlor  (MI) 
Bonker 
BorUI 

BOMO 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Bresux 

Brooks 


Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Bruce 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Callahan 

Carney 

Cari>er 

Can- 
Chandler 

Chapman 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Com  best 

Conte 

Conyera 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Oana 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DinseU 

DloGuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND> 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

EnsUsh 

Erdrelch 

Evans (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

FaaceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Foglietu 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

GaUo 

Oarcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Olbbons 

OUman 

OUckman 

Gonzales 

Gordon 

Oradiaon 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Gregg 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmldt 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 


Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hlllls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorakl 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomanino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Mack 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

MaUul 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

Meyers 

Mica 

Mlkiilftl 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nlelaon 

Nowak 


Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortis 

Packard 

Panetta 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

RahaU 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

Sisiaky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
SUttery 
Slaughter 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (LA) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
StaUlngs 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Swlndall 
TaUon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelll 
Traf  leant 
Trailer 
Valentine 
Vento 
Vlacloaky 
Volkmer 


Walker 

Watklna 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheat 

WhlUey 


Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

NAY8-0 


Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK> 
Young  (PL) 
Young  (MO) 
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Addabbo 

Alexander 

AuCoin 

Bereuter 

BlUey 

Broomfield 

Bryant 

Byron 

CampbeU 

ChappeU 

Cliappie 

Cheney 

Cliay 

CUnger 

Coats 

Collins 

Courier 

Crockett 

Davis 

Dicks 

Duncan 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Franklin 

Gephardt 


Gingrich 

Goodling 

Green 

Orotberg 

Hansen 

Hayes 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Kindness 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Uplnskl 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Man  ton 

Mavroules 

MasoU 

McCloskey 

McOade 

McKinney 

McMlUan 

Michel 

Monson 

Moody 

Murtha 

O'Brien 

Owens 


Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pepper 

Porter 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

Rangel 

Roberts 

Rostenkowrid 

Roth 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Siljander 

Smith  (NE) 

Solarz 

Swift 

Synar 

Towns 

DdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wolf 

WorUey 

Zschau 


D  2000 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The    result    of    the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


was    an- 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
2453,  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMARKS  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  COLOMBIA.  BELISARIO  BE- 
TANCUR,  REGARDING  INTER- 
VENTIONISM 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  interview  with  the  Washington 
Post,  the  President  of  Colombia,  Beli- 
sario  Betancur,  condemned  the  inter- 
ventionist activities  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  of  Cuba,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  United  States.  The 
President  of  Colombia  observes  that 
peace  and  freedom  in  Central  America 
can  only  be  achieved  through  negotia- 
tion. 


I  submit  a  transcript  and  translated 
copy  of  the  President's  remarks  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

Bogota, 
March  14, 1989. 
Congressman  Bnx  Alkzahdkr. 
U.S.  Capitol 
Waahington. 

Dkar  8n»:  According  to  our  previous  con- 
versation of  March  13th,  I  enclose  herewith 
photocopy  of  both  the  documents  we  talked 
about.  First  there  Is  the  copy  of  the  written 
answers  given  by  President  Betancur  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  by  the  journalist  from 
the  Washington  Post.  Second,  there  Is  a 
copy  of  the  non-literal  transcript  of  the 
Interview  that  Mr.  President  granted  to  the 
same  Journalists. 

I  hope  these  documents  will  be  of  some 
help  to  you  and  please  feel  at  ease  to  con- 
tact me  If  any  further  Information  is  re- 
quired. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Victor  O.  Ricaroo, 
Oeneral  Secretary. 

[English  translation] 

IHTIKVIIW  ORARTED  BT  PRESIDENT  BELISARIO 

Betancor  to  Jodrhaust  Bradley  Oraham 

From  the  Washimotoh  Post,  March  7, 

1986 

(Non-llteral  transcript) 

Post.  New  reference  about  Contadora. 

President.  I  sincerely  think  that  Conta- 
dora has  good  chances  of  reaching  its  goals. 
The  Contadora  group  and  the  group  of  sup- 
port (Brasll),  Argentina,  Peru,  Uruguay)  are 
represenutlves  of  all  Latin  America  and  we 
know  that  the  Reagan  administration  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Latin  America  has  its 
own  language.  And  that  this  language  is  ex- 
pressed through  Contadora.  In  fact,  it  Is  all 
of  Latin  America  which  does  not  like  the 
Reagan  proposal. 

We  are  looking  for  the  diplomatic  way,  for 
negociation.  1  consider  that  an  initiative  of  a 
request  for  U.S.  $100  million  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  wrong.  We  think  that  the 
way  Mr.  Reagan  is  taking  is  a  way  to  which 
Contadora  has  already  given  an  answer.  As 
President  Oscar  Arias  said,  the  support  of 
Mr.  Reagan  is  counterproductive.  I  know  we 
<»n  get  more  through  negociation.  One  of 
the  basic  principles  of  Contadora  is  the  non- 
intervention. Therefore  we  condemn  the  ac- 
tivities of  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union  as  weU  as 
those  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Post.  How  do  you  evaluate  the  policy  of 
the  United  SUtes  toward  Colombia  and 
Latin  America  during  your  presidential 
term? 

President.  I  think  that  the  tradition  for 
respect  and  cordiality  was  kept  between  our 
two  natioris.  As  meml)er8  of  the  TXE  Conta- 
dora Group,  we  have  sometimes  had  the  Im- 
pression that  the  United  SUtes  could  have 
done  more  to  stop  the  Central  American 
conflict.  But  we  work  with  what  we  have, 
nowadays  in  better  conditions,  thanks,  for 
example  to  the  group  of  support  composed 
by  Argentina,  Brazil,  Peru  and  Uruguay, 
and  to  the  Caraballeda  sUtements  and  to 
Guatemala.  Our  greater  present  concern, 
and  it  U  weU  understood  by  Mr.  Reagan  and 
his  team,  is  the  future  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  which  is  a  bit  weakened 
by  sUtemenU  given  by  American  officials: 
We,  producers  and  consumers  must  protect 
the  agreement  because  it  warrants  the  su- 
blllty  of  our  countries,  not  only  for  the  solu- 
tion of  our  domestic  unbalances,  but  also  to 
find  a  solution  to  problems  as  dramatic  as 
that  of  the  external  debt.  I  repeat  that  I 


have  confidence  in  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes  can  see  the  situation 
clearly  and  is  aware  of  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  continuity  of  the  World  Coffee 
Agreement. 

Post.  Which  are  the  future  perspectives 
of  Contadora? 

President.  Contadora  is  no  longer  a  policy 
governments  but  a  position  of  countries,  not 
only  in  Latin  America  but  In  the  whole 
world.  We  started  here  In  the  region,  to  ex- 
tinguish fire  in  the  neighbors  house,  in 
order  to  prevent  fire  In  our  house.  But  the 
effort  became  worldwide,  under  the  hall- 
mark that  "dialogue  is  better  than  fight". 
And  this  has  been  achieved,  with  difficul- 
ties. But  keeping  always  In  mind  the  idea  of 
peace,  of  looking  for  solutions  different 
from  bombs  and  bulleU. 


BIG  BAY  AREA  COCAINE  RING 
TIED  TO  CONTRAS 

(Mrs.  BOXEai  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
his  speech  for  Contra  aid,  President 
Reagan  said  that,  "profiteering 
through  drug  smuggling  is  a  hallmark 
of  the  Sandlnista  dictatorship." 

Today  I  have  asked  the  President  to 
reverse  his  Contra  support,  based  on  a 
documented  story  in  Sunday's  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  entitled  "Big  Bay 
Area  Cocaine  Ring  Tied  to  Contras." 

Through  court  records,  the  article 
exposes  a  cocaine  ring  that  provided 
$500,000  for  Contra  groups  bi  Costa 
Rica.  One  of  those  convicted  testified 
that  proceeds  from  the  cocaine  smug- 
gling "belonged  to  the  Contra  revolu- 
tion." 

Unbelievably,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Government  returned  $36,000  seized 
as  drug  money  after  one  of  the  smug- 
glers submitted  letters  from  Contra 
leaders  saying  it  was  really  political 
money  for  "the  reinstatement  of  de- 
mocracy In  Nicaragua." 

Now,  I  know  that  our  President 
would  not  willingly  support  any  gov- 
ernment or  potential  government  that 
engages  in  drug  trafficking.  Withdraw- 
ing the  Contra  aid  request  would  allow 
the  necessary  time  to  find  out  all  the 
drug  facts  and  Insure  that  our  Presi- 
dent, who  believes  the  Sandinistas  are 
drug  dealing,  Is  not  actually  support- 
ing a  replacement  regime  that  Is  being 
financed  by  the  drug  dealing,  law- 
breaking  Contras. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  re- 
ferred to  as  follows: 

Bio  Bat  Area  Cocaine  Rnio  TiD  to 
Contras 

(By  Seth  Roaenfeld) 

A  major  Bay  Area  cocaine  ring  helped  to 
finance  the  contra  rebels  In  Nicaragua,  ac- 
cording to  federal  court  testimony  and 
Interviews  with  the  convicted  smugglers. 

Carlos  Cabezas,  a  convicted  smuggler  who 
said  he  worked  with  two  contra  groups,  tes- 
tified that  proceeds  from  his  cocaine  trade 
"belonged  to ...  the  contra  revolution." 


Jubo  Zavala,  another  oonvleted  smuggler, 
said  In  a  phone  Interview  from  federal 
prison  that  he  delivered  »600.000  to  the 
treasury  of  two  CosU  Rican-based  contra 
groups.  The  "majority  of  It,"  Zavala  said, 
came  from  cocaine  sales. 

Zavala  and  Cat>eEa8  were  convicted  in  con- 
nection with  the  1083  "frogman  case,"  In 
which  federal  agenu  seized  480  pounds  of 
cocaine  as  divers  attempted  to  unload  It 
from  the  Colombian  freighter  Cludad  de 
CucuU  at  San  Frandaoo's  Pier  96. 

Estimating  the  drug's  street  value  at  $100 
million,  officials  caUed  it  the  biggest  cocaine 
seizure  in  West  Coast  history. 

The  contra  connection  is  described  in 
sealed  documents,  government  wiretap  tran- 
scripts and  other  court  records  obtained  by 
The  Examiner. 

The  sealed  records  show  that  the  govern- 
ment returned  to  Zavala  136,020  seised  as 
drug  money  after  he  submitted  letters  from 
contra  leaders  saying  It  was  really  political 
money  for  "the  relnsUtement  of  democracy 
in  Nicaragua." 

The  records  also  contain  allegations  by 
Zavala's  attorney— never  substantiated— of 
CIA  Involvement  in  contra  drug  operation!. 
The  CIA  denied  thU. 

Invoking  a  classified  Information  sUtute, 
U.S.  Attorney  Joseph  Ruasonlello  declined 
conwnent  on  allegations  of  CIA  or  contra  In- 
volvement, and  said  the  money  was  returned 
for  economic  reasons. 

The  contras,  an  assortment  of  groups 
baaed  in  CosU  Rica  and  Honduras,  are 
fighting  to  overthrow  the  Marxist  Sandl- 
nlsU  government  of  Nicaragua.  The  Sandi- 
nistas seized  power  in  1B79  from  the  late 
rightist  dlcUtor  Anastaslo  Somoza  Debayle. 
Allegations  of  contra  Involvement  In  drugs 
have  arisen  In  the  current  del>ate  over  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposed  tlOO  million  aid 
package  to  the  Contras. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  in  Decem- 
ber that  Contras  based  In  CosU  Rica  have 
engaged  In  cocaine  smuggling  and  used 
some  of  their  profiU  to  finance  their  war 
against  the  Sandinistas. 

The  report  quoted  U.S.  law  enforcement 
officials  but  the  SUte  Department  told  the 
AP  it  was  unaware  of  any  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  charges. 

When  asked  this  month  about  any  Contra 
Involvement  in  drug  trafficking,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte  Elliott  Abrams  told  a 
congressional  committee. 

"I  have  talked  to  the  DEA  (Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration)  and  there  Is  absolute- 
ly no  evidence,  not  any  accusation  of  any  in- 
volvement with  drugs  by  the  PDN  (one 
Contra  faction).  There  was  an  accusation  In- 
volving another  group." 

A  SUte  Department  spokesman,  Sandra 
McCarty,  said  yesterday  the  department 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  frogman  case  and 
would  have  no  comment.  Dennie  Brtsley  of 
the  White  House  press  office  said  last  night 
that  the  president  would  have  no  comment 
on  the  case. 

The  president  has  said  the  United  Sutea 
has  a  "moral  obligation"  to  support  the 
Contras.  His  proposal  for  aid  faces  a  vote  by 
the  House  of  Represenutlves  on  Thursday 
and  the  president  Is  scheduled  to  take  his 
case  to  the  people  tonight  In  a  televised 
speech. 

The  Contra  CoNWicTioifi 

A  quick  guide  to  the  contra  connections: 

Carlos  Cabens,  40,  a  former  NIcaraguan 

attorney  and  Somoaa  air  force  man  who 

says  he  worked  with  the  CoiU  Rlcs-based 
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Contra  groups  X7DN-FARN  and  AROE 
(Democratic  Revolutionary  Alliance).  After 
his  conviction  as  a  leader  In  the  cocaine 
ring,  he  testified  that  cocaine  profits  helped 
finance  the  contra  war  against  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  government  of  Nicaragua. 

Julio  Zavala,  42.  a  Nicaraguan  native  and 
San  Mateo  car  salesman  who  was  convicted 
as  a  leader  In  the  cocaine  ring.  He  says  he 
delivered  $500,000,  mostly  from  cocaine 
profits,  to  a  Contra  official  in  Costa  Rica. 
Proaecutors  returned  to  him  $36,000  seized 
as  drug  profits  after  he  presented  letters 
from  two  contra  officials  saying  it  was  polit- 
ical money. 

Doris  Salomon,  26,  wife  of  Zavala  and  one- 
time Bay  Area  fund-raiser  for  a  contra  orga- 
nization. She  arranged  the  letters  for  Zavala 
from  contra  officials.  She  was  convicted  for 
cocaine  sales  In  San  Francisco. 

Horacio  Perelra.  a  Nicaraguan  business- 
man now  living  in  Costa  Rica,  where  he 
faces  cocaine  conspiracy  charges  He  alleged- 
ly supplied  cocaine  to  Cabezas  and  Zavala, 
and  told  Cabezas  the  profits  would  finance 
Contra  activity. 

UDN-FARN  (Nicaraguan  Etemocratic 
Unity-Nlcaraguan  Revolutionary  Armed 
Forces).  A  Costa  Rica-based  Contra  organi- 
zation founded  by  Fernando  "El  Negro" 
CHiamorro.  Zavala  says  he  arranged  the  Bay 
Area  purchase  of  weapons  for  his  group. 

PCNE  (Conservative  Party  of  Nicaraguans 
in  Exile).  A  Costa  Rica-based  Contra  group. 
Zavala  says  he  delivered  cocaine  profits  to 
help  PCNE  and  UDN-FARN  fight  the  San- 
dinistas. A  representative  of  the  two  Contra 
groups  wrote  a  letter  sUtlng  that  $36,020 
seized  as  drug  money  from  Zavala  was  really 
political  money. 


AGE  OP  GUNBOAT  DIPLOMACY 
IS  FINISHED 

(Bfr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.)  

Bir.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
record,  here  are  yesterday's  results 
from  my  district  following  the  Presi- 
dent's Suinday  night  speech:  129  con- 
stituents said  they  oppose  aid  to  the 
Contras.  21  supported  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  clearly  on  the 
road  to  war  with  Nicaragua. 

The  FYesident  wants  us  to  believe 
that  the  nations  of  Latin  America  are 
(luietly  cheering  him  on.  But  last  week 
the  President  of  Peru  said,  quote: 

An  act  of  hostility  and  of  intervention  in 
Nicaragua  will  be  an  act  of  hostility  and 
intervention  in  all  of  Latin  America. 

President  Garcia  went  on  to  say, 
I  announce  the  dedaion  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Peru,  in  the  event  that  foreign 
forces  invade  Nicaragua,  to  break  relations 
with  the  aggressive  power  and  make  all  ef- 
forts in  defense  of  a  brother  country. 

Latin  America  has  been  trying  to  tell 
us.  more  and  more  forcefully,  that  the 
age  of  gunboat  diplomacy  is  finished. 
When  young  Americans  are  sent  to 
fight  in  Nicaragua,  and  Latin  America 
boils  over  In  anger,  it  will  not  be  an- 
other Grenada.  It  will  not  even  be  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  It  wlU  be  Vietnam. 

I  submit  for  the  Rbcoro  the  text  of 
an  AP  dispatch  reporting  on  President 


Garcia's  remarks  and  the  response  of 
the  Argentinian  Congress  to  which 
they  were  delivered: 

Bontos  Aires,  Argkmtira,  March  14, 
1986.-President  Alan  Garcia  of  Peru 
pledged  Friday  to  break  relations  with  any 
country  that  Invades  Nicaragua  and  help 
defend  the  leftist-ruled  Central  American 
nation. 

He  did  not  name  a  potential  Invader,  but 
his  reference  to  the  United  States  was  clear. 
The  Reagan  administration  supports  guer- 
rillas fighting  the  Nicaraguan  government, 
which  often  has  predicted  a  U.S.  invasion. 

"An  act  of  hostility  and  of  intervention  in 
Nicaragua  will  be  an  act  of  hostility  and 
intervention  in  all  of  Latin  America," 
Garcia  said  in  an  hour-long  speech  to  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  a  three-day  official 
visit  to  Argentina. 

"I  announce  the  decision  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Peru,  in  the  event  that  foreign 
forces  invade  Nicaragua,  to  break  relations 
with  the  aggressive  power  and  make  all  ef- 
forts in  defense  of  a  brother  country." 

His  conunents  brought  loud  applause  from 
the  congressmen  and  other  Argentine  digni- 
taries in  the  audience. 

"Some  can  say  that  in  Nicaragua  there  is 
no  pluralism,  that  the  opposition  isn't  lis- 
tened to,  that  there  is  no  free  press,"  the 
Peruvian  leader  said,  reading  from  a  text. 
"Others  will  respond  with  the  argument 
tiiat  the  acts  being  carried  out  have  created 
such  a  situation. 

"We  firmly  believe  in  pluralistic  democra- 
cy. But  no  one,  and  much  less  anyone  from 
outside  Latin  America,  has  the  right  to  cor- 
rectively judge  a  process  arising  to  overcome 
a  totalitarian  dictatorslilp  about  which 
nothing  was  said  earlier." 

Peru  and  Argentina  are  among  eight  Latin 
American  countries  involved  with  the  Con- 
tadora  peace  process  for  Central  America. 
They  have  recommended  demilitarization  of 
the  troubled  region,  including  an  end  to 
U.S.  aid  for  the  Contra  rebels  in  Nicaragua. 


HELP  THE  FREEDOM  FIGHTERS 
IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  saw  on  Sunday  evening  our 
President  go  to  the  American  people 
and  ask  that  this  Congress  support  his 
request  for  about  $100  million  over  the 
next  2  years  in  military  and  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  freedom  fight- 
ers in  Nicaragtia. 

At  the  end  of  the  President's  speech, 
he  asked  that  the  American  people 
call  their  Congressmen  and  Senators 
to  express  their  support  for  his  re- 
quest. Yesterday,  in  my  four  offices  in 
the  sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Texas,  and  in  my  office  here  in  Wash- 
ington, we  received  over  100  telephone 
calls.  Approximately  three-fourths  of 
those  telephone  calls  were  in  favor  of 
supporting  the  President:  the  remain- 
der were  in  opposition. 

So  far  today  we  have  received  20 
telephone  calls.  16  In  favor,  4  in  oppo- 
sition. 

There  is  an  excellent  editorial  in 
today's  WaU  Street  Journal,  which  I 


am  submitting  for  the  Rccoro.  that 
puts  the  case  very  simply:  Esther  we 
work  to  help  those  who  want  to  help 
themselves  stop  communism  today  in 
Nicaragua,  or  we  wash  our  hands  of  it 
and  walk  away. 

I  say  we  should  vote  to  help  the 
President.  We  should  vote  for  the  aid 
to  the  freedom  fighters.  We  should 
allow  those  people  to  help  themselves 
to  fight  communism  in  their  own 
coimtry. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  18, 
1986] 

Contra  An>:  Thk  Stakxs 

Even  at  this  date  in  the  contra  debate,  the 
Reagan  administration's  official  position  Is 
that  the  purpose  of  military  aid  is  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate  and 
hold  elections.  The  Democratic  opponents 
argue  that  something  must  be  done  to  check 
the  spread  of  communism  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, but  that  the  means  should  not  be  mili- 
tary but  diplomatic.  This  politesse  on  t>oth 
sides  obscures  what  is  at  stake  in  the  contra 
vote. 

There  is  not  going  to  be  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion In  Nicaragua;  either  it  will  have  a  Com- 
munist government  or  it  will  not.  Who,  after 
all,  are  the  Sandinistas?  They  are  a  van- 
guard of  Communists  who  appropriated  the 
name  of  a  local  historical  hero  and  captured 
an  indigenous  revolution  In  true  Lieninist 
form.  They  have  driven  Somoza's  democrat- 
ic opponents  out  of  power  and  into  exile, 
and  su%  entrenching  themselves  with  the 
full  apparatus  of  a  totalarian  sute— a  mili- 
tary mactiine,  block  committees,  secret 
police  with  Cuban  and  East  German  advis- 
ers. They  are  armed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  support  insurgencies  against  their 
neighbors.  There  is  no  example  of  such  a 
government  negotiating  itself  out  of  power. 

What  is  at  stake  in  Nicaragua  is  precisely 
whether  the  Conununist  revolution  is,  as 
Lenin  claimed,  historically  irreversible.  U.S. 
interests  are  involved  precisely  because  we 
are  engaged  In  a  historic  competition  with  a 
Communist  empire,  a  competition  over  dif- 
fering views  of  man,  a  competition  between 
the  democrats  and  the  totalitarians.  Since 
the  defeat  of  Hitler's  totalitarianism,  we 
liave  recognized  that  in  today's  world  we 
can  no  longer  retreat  into  isolationism,  that 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  resist  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Communist  empire. 

Over  that  long  period,  our  record  is  by 
and  large  a  credible  one.  Usually  we  have 
been  able  to  help  keep  new  lands  from  fall- 
ing. But  after  the  failure  of  our  strategically 
questionable  and  Irresolute  commitment  to 
Vietnam,  the  Communists  went  on  the 
march  In  the  world  once  more,  clamping 
Southeast  Asia  under  the  yoke  and  expand- 
ing their  Influence  in  the  Middle  East, 
Africa  and  Central  America.  More  lately,  we 
have  been  recovering  the  will  and  ability  to 
resist.  The  turning  point  came  before 
Ronald  Reagan,  with  President  Carter's  out- 
rage at  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
The  Reagan  administration  has  been  able  to 
carry  through  the  Carter  administration's 
planned  missile  deployment  in  Europe,  hold 
off  the  insurgency  in  E3  Salvador,  and  even, 
in  the  tiny  case  of  Grenada,  hand  the  Com- 
munist empire  its  first  outright  reversal. 
The  result  has  been  that,  in  places  like  Ar- 
gentina and  the  Philippines,  democracy  is 
gaining  in  the  world  today. 

Our  strategic  dilemma  has  been  that  the 
Communist  reversals  have  been  temporary 


and  their  advances  have  been  permanent. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  help  the  Hungar- 
ians. (Czechs  or  Poles  when  they  rebelled 
against  enslavement.  We  can  do  little  for 
the  boat  people  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  could 
do  nothing  at  all  for  the  Cambodians  beset 
by  the  Khmer  Rouge.  In  Afghanistan  we 
can  only  raise  the  cost  of  Communist  con- 
quest. 

In  Nicaragua  we  now  face  a  test,  an  incipi- 
ent Communist  totalitarianism  in  o»ir  own 
backyard.  This  Is  not  Afghanistan  or  Viet- 
nam, half  a  world  away.  The  totalitarian  ap- 
paratus is  not  yet  fully  entrenched;  impor- 
tant resistance  still  comes  from  the  church 
and  from  the  contras.  An  outright  Commu- 
nist success  would  have  Immediate  repercus- 
sions, keeping  Central  America  In  turmoil, 
diverting  the  U5.  from  Europe  and  Asia 
and  making  life  much  more  difficult  for 
fledging  democracies.  (As  Indeed.  Castroite 
subversion  did  much  to  check  the  spread  of 
democracy  in  Latin  America  that  looked  so 
hopeful  in  the  1960s.) 

The  choice  in  the  contra  vote  is  not  be- 
tween military  and  diplomatic  means.  The 
opposition  Democrats  can  talk  of  negotia- 
tion, but  only  to  hide  the  real  choice:  Cut 
out  losses,  chalk  up  one  more  nation  for  the 
Communists  and  promise  to  do  better  next 
time.  The  administration  can  talk  of  negoti- 
ation, but  only  to  hide  the  real  choice:  Keep 
up  military  pressure  in  the  ultimate  hope  of 
toppling  the  Nicaraguan  Communists. 

What  the  chances  of  this  are  we  cannot 
pretend  to  know,  but  it  is  galling  to  hear 
congressional  opponents  rest  their  case  on 
its  aUeged  impossibUity.  The  contras  were 
making  substantial  progress  in  1984,  until 
Congress  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under 
them.  By  all  accounte,  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment Is  increasingly  unpopular:  if  the 
contras  start  to  gain  there  may  be  a  popular 
uprising  or  defections  from  Its  own  ranks. 
At  least  Col.  Enrique  Bermudez,  contra  mili- 
tary commander,  is  willing  to  say:  "We  have 
been  able  to  resist  and  keep  the  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas  with  no  aid.  With  $100  mil- 
lion I  am  sure  we  can  defeat  the  Sandinistas 
fast."  One  does  not  have  to  share  his  opti- 
mism to  admire  his  spirit. 

This  brings  us  to  two  points.  Col.  Bermu- 
dez was  a  commander  under  Somoza,  and 
somehow  more  Ink  has  been  spilled  on  the 
character  of  the  contras  than  the  character 
of  the  Communists.  President  Reagan  now 
tells  us  ttiat  many  of  the  supposed  contra 
atrocities  have  been  committed  by  Commu- 
nist agent*  provocaleun.  In  Salvador,  more 
VJ8.  aid  quite  predictably  brought  with  it  a 
better  human-righte  record.  The  Philippines 
proves  Jeane  Klrkpatrick  was  right;  If  we 
retain  Influence  we  can  help  steer  countries 
toward  democracy.  If  Col.  Bermudez  and 
other  contras  served  Somoza,  Mr.  Marcos 
was  long  served  by  Defense  Minister  Juan 
Ponce  Enrlle,  who  put  an  army  behind  Cor- 
azon  Aquino's  election.  And  of  course,  the 
contras  also  Include  opponents  of  Somoza 
such  as  Adolfo  Calero  and  former  members 
of  the  revolutionary  government  such  as 
Arturo  Cruz  and  Alfonso  Robelo.  Perhaps 
not  all  of  the  contras  are  democrats,  but  all 
of  the  democrats  are  contras. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  American 
troops.  The  opposition  DemocraU  say  two 
things:  that  giving  the  contras  aid  commits 
us  to  sending  troops,  and  that  if  Nicaragua 
becomes  a  Soviet  base  we  can  always  send 
American  troops.  This  has  been  eloquently 
answered  by  the  editors  of  The  New  Repub- 
lic: "Nothing  is  more  likely  to  force  Ameri- 
can military  intervention  than  the  consoli- 
datlon  of  an  aggressive,  tiighly  militarized. 


pro-Soviet  regime  in  the  area.  The  contras 
want  to  do  their  own  fighting.  Cut  them  off. 
and  the  only  body  In  the  hemisphere  able  to 
restrain  the  Sandinistas  wlU  be  the  U.8. 
army.  Of  course,  American  military  Involve- 
ment can  never  be  ruled  out.  But  destroying 
the  only  Indigenous  armed  opposition  to  the 
Nicaragua^  hardly  seems  the  way  to  pre- 
vent It." 

The  endorsement  of  contra  aid  by  The 
New  Republic  was  echoed  in  a  broadside  ad 
signed  by,  among  others,  such  Carter  ad- 
ministration national  security  officials  as 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski.  David  Aaron  and  Rich- 
ard Holbrooke,  "The  Sandinistas  have  pre- 
sented the  Reagan  Administration  with  a 
taunting  challenge:  either  send  U.S.  military 
forces  to  save  our  democratic  friends  in 
Nicaragua,  or  yield  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  first  Marxist-Leninist  sUte  on  the 
American  mainland.  We  believe  there  Is  a 
better  alternative:  give  Nicaragua's  demo- 
cratic resistance  the  support  it  needs  to  sur- 
vive this  totalitarian  assault." 

Contra  aid  is  now  t>acked  by  liberal  maga- 
zines and  Carter  administration  officials.  It 
got  the  vote  of  the  Democratic  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Dante  Fascell.  Democratic  Chairman  Les 
Aspln  forced  It  through  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  by  voice  vote.  What  re- 
mains to  be  seen  Is  whether  a  blocking  ma- 
jority In  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  ger- 
rymandered House  of  RepresenUtives  is 
still  held  by  the  remnanU  of  the  Vietnam 
protesters  and  critics  of  American  imperial- 
ism. Outside  of  that  group,  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  consensus  that  whatever  the 
odds  on  the  contra  aid  succeeding  In  Nicara- 
gua, the  historic  stakes  are  high  enough  to 
be  worth  a  lot  more  than  $100  million. 


There  was  no  objection. 


VACATING  PERMISSION  FOR 
SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  permission 
previously  granted  me  to  address  the 
House  for  60  minutes  today  be  vacat- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
special  order  this  evening,  which  is  I 
hour  and  which  is  third  in  order.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order  be  taken  up  first  when  the  1- 
hour  special  orders  are  reached. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPEAKER  THOMAS  P.  OTVEILL, 
JR.,  CELEBRATES  50  "TEARS  OF 
PX7BLIC  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAirs]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  2,000  business,  political,  labor, 
and  religious  leaders  gathered  In 
Washington  to  celebrate  the  50  years 
of  service  given  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

To  say  it  was  a  magnificant  tribute, 
and  a  grand  way  to  spend  St.  Patrick's 
night,  is  not  to  do  it  Justice.  Prom  the 
witty  and  generous  remarks  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  to  the  conferring  of  hon- 
orary Irish  citizenship  on  the  Speaker 
and  his  devoted  and   gracious  wife, 
Millie,  by  Irish  Prime  Minister  Garret 
Fitzgerald,  to  the  praise  and  jest  di- 
rected toward  Tip  by  former  President 
Ford.  Senator  Ted  Keithedt  and  Bob 
Hope,  the  evening  was  one  which  will 
long  live  in  the  memory  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  I  have  been  to  a  number 
of  testimonials  over  the  years,  but  I 
cannot  recall  one,  which  matched  the 
enthusiasm  and  warm  glow  of  good 
feeling  that  was  generated  at  yester- 
day's salute  to  the  Speaker.  It  seemed 
to  capture  in  mood  the  trait  by  which 
Tip  O'Neill's  character  is  defined— 
that  political  contests  must  be  pursued 
with  intensity  and  skill,  but  not  with  a 
meanness  of  spirit  or  purpose.  Last 
night  we  saw  Speaker  ONeill's  deter- 
mination to  live  by  that  code  which 
won  for  him.  not  only  a  reputation  as 
a  master  politician,  but  the  affection 
of  a  bipartisan  legion  of  friends  and 
admirers  as  well. 

There  will  be  a  host  of  other  events 
honoring  Speaker  O'Neill  before  his 
term  in  office  ends.  While  I  know  he 
will  be  touched  by  them  all,  I  believe 
that  last  night's  tribute,  attended  by 
so  many  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  the  Senate  will  always  occupy  a 
special  place  in  his  heart.  It  was  an  ex- 
traordinary moment  for  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  and  it  was  a  privilege  for 
me  to  be  able  to  share  it  with  him  and 
his  family. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolaitd]  be 
allowed  to  proceed  first  with  his  6- 
mlnute  special  order  and  that  my  spe- 
cial order  follow  Immediately  thereaf- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arlsona? 


D  2015 

THE  SANDINISTAS  DO  NOT 
WANT  TO  NEGOTIATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ritdd],  Is 
recognized  for  5  mlnut«8. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old  copybook  rule  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  poimd  of  aire. 
The  freedom  fighters,  the  Contras  In 
Nicaragua  are  defending  the  United 
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states  and  its  principles  Just  as  cer- 
tainly as  they  are  fighting  for  their 
own  freedom. 

I  have  been  to  Nicaragua,  and  to  the 
adjoining  countries.  There  is  great 
support  among  the  people  in  Central 
America  for  the  Contra  movement, 
and  there  is  great  alarm  over  the  mas- 
sive buildup  of  Nicaragua's  Armed 
Forces  to  levels  far  beyond  required 
for  national  defense. 

The  democratic  nations  in  Latin 
America  view  the  Sandinista  military 
buildup  as  a  direct  threat  to  their  se- 
curity and  they  view  the  vote  for  the 
Contra  aid  In  this  Congress  as  a  signal 
of  U.S.  commitment  to  maintaining 
the  peace  and  stability  in  the  region. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  permit  the 
Ortega  government  to  remain  in 
power,  the  export  of  communism  to 
the  rest  of  Central  America  is  abso- 
lutely inevitable.  The  Sandinistas  do 
not  want  to  negotiate  unless  negotia- 
tion would  give  them  additional  time 
to  consolidate  their  hold  over  the 
people  of  Nicaragua. 

The  Ortega  government  will  not  give 
up  its  dedication  to  communism  or  re- 
verse its  policies  in  exporting  violence 
and  suppression  at  home.  History 
shows  that  these  regimes  do  not 
change  their  spots  if  the  Sandinistas 
threaten  their  neighbors  now,  they 
will  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  change. 
But  the  signal  from  Congress  that  the 
United  States  will  do  nothing  to 
oppose  them  is  a  very,  very  dangerous 
one  to  send.  It  will  hurt  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  talk  for  Just  a  moment  about 
the  people  in  Nicaragua,  How  are  their 
everyday  lives  changing  under  the 
Communist  regime. 

Tracey  Thomas,  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen and  successful  businessman  in  Ari- 
zona provided  me  with  the  results  of 
an  interview  he  had  recently,  last 
week  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the 
course  of  a  trip  through  Central 
America  with  a  citizen  of  Nicaragua. 

The  Nicaraguan  was  temporarily  In 
El  Salvador  at  the  time  but  was  re- 
turning to  his  family  in  the  capital  of 
Nicaragua,  Managua.  What  he  had  to 
say  is  Important  to  the  future,  not 
only  of  Nicaragua,  but  to  the  future  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Nicaraguan  is  quoted  as  follows: 

Tou  cannot  sec  anything  on  the  surface  In 
the  City  of  Managua  that  would  disturb  any 
casual  eye  or  foreign  visitor  to  the  city.  But 
what  U  important  ia  what  you  cannot  see  or 
hear  In  moving  around  the  City  of  Mana- 
Kua- 

No  one  there  in  Blanagua  or  in  Nicaragua 
will  talk  to  a  stranger.  They  are  afraid  to  do 
■o,  and  why  are  they  afraid?  Because  the 
Communist  goverment  has  created  Sandl- 
nisU  Defense  Committees.  These  are  neigh- 
borhood committees  organized  to  spy  on 
their  neighbors.  A  typical  Communist  effort 
on  taking  over  a  government. 

Tmnaa  Borge  publicly  self-confessed  Com- 
munist, the  Interior  Minister  of  Nicaragua, 
has  called  for  some  10.000  CDS's:  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  revolution.  These  commit- 


tees, which  are  patterned  after  the  Cuban 
Committees  for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, are  a  major  force  for  ideological  educa- 
tion, social  control  and  security  enforce- 
ment at  the  neighborhood  level. 

The  CDS's  also  work  closely  with  the  gov- 
ernment security  police  In  monitoring  the 
activities  of  the  Nicaraguan  citizens. 

The  Nicaraguan  said  his  children 
were  Christian,  that  their  religious 
and  family  values  were  being  corrupt- 
ed by  the  Cuban  teachers,  so  he  sent 
them  out  of  Nicaragua.  Two  to  Costa 
Rica,  one  to  Germany,  and  two  to  San 
Francisco. 

This  man's  nieces  and  nephews  who 
remain  in  Nicaragua  tu-e  beginning  to 
turn  against  his  brothers  family,  he 
said.  They  are  being  taught  that  the 
Sandinistas  have  the  best  system  of 
government  and  that  they  are  being 
taught  Marxist-Lenlnist-Stallnist 

values. 

You  had  better  not  talk  against  the  revo- 
lution when  those  children  are  around  he 
said,  because  they  might  Just  tell  the  neigh- 
borhood block  secret  police. 

The  bottom  line  to  all  of  this,  of 
course,  is  that  Nicaraguan  Conununist 
education  is  corrupting  the  young 
people  and  will  ultimately  destroy  the 
family  unit. 

The  Sandinista  Youth  19th  of  July 
Movement  grew  out  of  a  Nicaraguan 
revolutionary  youth  group.  Since  it  is 
a  system  from  primary  school  through 
the  university  level,  its  tactics  include 
mob  harassment,  vandalism,  political 
meetings  that  disrupt  classes,  and 
school  expulsion  of  uncooperative  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

These  Nicaraguan  employees  wlU 
talk  but  only  in  a  safe  environment  on 
a  1-to-l  basis.  He  said: 

It  is  most  important  that  the  internation- 
al community  keep  the  pressure  on  the  San- 
dinistas or  force  them  to  have  truly  free 
elections,  if  that  is  possible. 

He  also  indicated  that  the  United 
States  must  provide  money,  arms,  and 
supplies  to  the  Contra  freedom  fight- 
ers. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  SOLOMOif] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
previous  speaker  In  the  well,  who  re- 
mains in  the  well,  is  a  great  American, 
he  is  an  outstanding  Member  of  this 
House,  he  is  soon  to  retire  from  this 
House,  and  we  will  sorely  miss  him. 

He  has  an  important  statement  to 
finish,  and  I  will  yield  him  my  time. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  words  and 
also  for  the  time. 

In  speaking  about  the  Interview  of 
my  good  friend  Tracy  Thomas  with 
the  Nicaraguan  National,  the  Nicara- 
guan people,  he  said,  will,  of  course, 
talk  in  a  safe  environment.  But  the  im- 
portant thing  that  the  International 


community  must  keep  in  mind  Is  that 
they  have  to  keep  pressure  on  the 
Sandinistas  or  force  them  into  doing 
the  things  that  will  keep  them  from 
totally  imposing  communism  on  the 
Nicaraguan  people. 

The  business  and  social  community 
cannot  siu^ve,  he  said.  That  those 
within  the  country  who  still  operate 
somewhat  freely  will  have  to  leave  the 
country,  and  the  Communists  will  be 
able  to  accelerate  their  conversion  of 
that  country  to  a  police  state  and  a  so- 
cialism consolidation  of  all  economic 
and  political  activities. 

The  freedom  fighters,  the  Contras. 
and  international  pressure  to  hold  free 
elections  are  slowing  the  Communist 
process  of  consolidation  over  the 
people  of  Nicaragua.  He  said: 

This  is  Just  another  report  added  to  what 
we  should  already  know,  and  it  is  also  a 
report  that  I  may  say  is  corroborating  evi- 
dence lor  my  own  travels  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  in  the  region  and  from  others  who 
have  traveled  there  and  made  their  reporte 
and  whose  Judgment  I  know  is  trustworthy. 

So.  my  colleagues,  I  urge  you,  I  urge 
you  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  see  the  situation  in  Nicaragua 
as  it  really  is.  Let  us  provide  assistance 
to  the  people  in  Nicaragua  in  their 
effort  to  promote  democracy  and 
through  the  Contras.  which  has  been 
deceitfully  stolen  from  them  and  let 
them  enjoy  the  same  freedoms  that 
we  do  here  in  America. 

If  we  do  not.  if  we  do  not.  the  free- 
dom within  our  own  borders  will  Just 
as  surely  be  stolen  from  us  as  it  was  in 
Cuba,  first,  and  in  Nicaragua  now. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
Communist  government,  starting  in 
Moscow,  and  going  through  Havana  to 
Managua  is  totally  dedicated  to  target, 
eventually  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica for  a  totalitarian  Communist  take- 
over. 

I  again  thank  the  gentleman  from 
the  time. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  had  been  my 
understanding  that  rollcalt  votes  are  not  held 
on  days  tfiat  there  are  State  primaries.  Had  I 
not  been  in  my  district  for  the  Illinois  primar- 
ies, I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  the  motion 
to  concur,  "aye"  on  the  motion  to  go  to  con- 
ference.  and  "no"  on  the  motion  to  Insist  on 
the  House  position. 

It  is  dear  that  the  Senate  version,  produced 
after  long  negotiation  with  the  President 
saved  $363  million  more  than  the  House  ver- 
sion. For  this  reason,  I  would  have  supported 
the  Senate  version. 


VISIT  OF  NINE  UNITED  STATES 
REPRESENTATIVES  TO  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WALKER]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

OKlfnALUAVK 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  24 
hours  on  the  groimd  in  Central  Amer- 
ica you  cannot  expect  to  leam  every- 
thing, but  you  can  leam  some  very  im- 
portant thUigs.  Eight  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  feel  that  we  saw.  and  heard,  the 
latest  details  about  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  have  seen  in  depth  every 
part  of  the  current  debate  on  U.S. 
policy  in  the  area,  but  we  did  see 
enough  to  draw  some  conclusions. 

We  learned  that  Thursday's  congres- 
sional vote  on  whether  to  provide  $100 
Eoillion  to  the  democratic  resistance  in 
Nicaragua  is  an  important  vote  to  ev- 
eryone in  the  region.  The  Communist 
government  of  Nicaragua  regards  it  as 
an  important  vote  on  that  govern- 
ment's future  and  sees  a  vote  against 
the  Contra  aid  as  a  vote  for  its  posi- 
tion. Those  In  Congress  who  claim 
that  their  "no"  vote  Is  not  pro-Sandl- 
nlsta  have  not  listened  to  the  Nicara- 
guan Government. 

We  learned  that  the  congressional 
action  is  important  to  the  democratic 
resistance  within  Nicaragua,  not  Just 
the  military  arm  of  that  resistance, 
but  also  the  business,  labor,  church 
press,  and  political  phases  of  the  re- 
sistance, too.  Anyone  Interested  in 
keeping  a  flicker  of  liberty  alive  in 
what  is  a  rapidly  developing  totalitar- 
ian society  must  acknowledge  Contra 
aid  as  one  part  of  a  program  for  realis- 
tic pressure  on  the  Communists  to 
change. 

We  learned  that  our  vote  will  be  im- 
portant to  Nicaragua's  neighboring 
states.  Ic  particular  El  Salvador.  The 
facts  are  clear  When  help  from  the 
United  Siates  Increases  violence  in  £3 
Salvador  decreases,  and  vice  versa. 

We  learned  that  the  SandinlsU 
Communists  are  perfectly  willing  to 
lie.  In  our  meeting  with  Nicaraguan 
Vice  President  Sergio  Ramirez— the 
acting  president  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  our  visit— we  were  presented 
with  some  outrageous  falsehoods  dis- 
guised as  facts.  For  example,  Ramirez 
claimed  that  there  were  no  foreign 
fighting  forces  in  his  country  and  that 
Nicaragua  received  no  shipments  of 


Soviet  bloc  arms  imtll  after  external 
aggression  against  it  was  underway. 
My  colleagues  wiU  relate  some  tuldl- 
tlonal  lies  told  to  us.  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  those  in  the  Congress  who 
suggest  talking  to  the  Communist  is 
the  way  to  Nicaraguan  settlement 
should  consider  the  fact  that  we  will 
be  negotiating  with  people  who  do  not 
deal  in  good  faith. 

We  learned  that  hviman  rights 
abuses  are  growing  in  Nicaragua  and 
are  committed  by  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Contras.  But  the  pattern 
of  systematic  use  of  torture,  imprison- 
ment, and  murder  by  the  government 
on  its  political  opposition  is  the  grow- 
ing trend,  which  is  a  fact  acknowl- 
edged by  the  htmian  rights  group,  the 
independent  press  and  church  leaders 
within  that  country.  They  say  flatly 
that  human  rights  violations  by  the 
Sandinista  Communists  are  worse 
than  they  were  under  Somoza. 

We  learned  that  there  are  people  of 
tremendous  courage  in  Central  Amer- 
ica who  are  risking  everything  to  be 
free  men  and  women.  President 
Duarte.  in  his  fight  to  build  strong 
democratic  traditions  within  EH  Salva- 
dor, is  truly  an  inspiration.  And  the 
people  in  Nicaragua  who  risk  their 
lives,  risk  imprisonment,  risk  loss  of 
property,  suffer  separation  from  loved 
ones,  and  make  constant  personal  sac- 
rifices to  regain  liberty  are  the  people 
we  should  want  as  our  friends.  They 
are  the  people  who  asked  us  over  and 
over  again  to  bring  a  message  back  to 
the  Congress  that  the  United  SUtes 
must  help  them  and  help  them  now.  I 
hope  this  report  will  be  that  kind  of 
message. 

Mr.  [Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  tact 
that  my  recent  trip  to  Nicaragua  was  extreme- 
ly brief,  I  spoke  to  a  sufficientty  large  cross- 
section  of  people  there  to  return  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment is  engaged  in  a  massive  campaign  of 
human  rights  atxises. 

i  am  convinced  also  that  this  phenomena  is 
not  an  aberratk>n.  Rather,  it  is  an  actual  sys- 
tematk:  polwy  that  has  been  consciously 
adopted  as  an  instrument  of  government.  In  a 
sense,  this  should  not  be  surprising.  Every  to- 
talitarian government  uses  intimidation  to  con- 
trot  (ts  populatk)n.  The  Sandinistas  are  certain- 
ly doing  all  in  their  power  to  live  up  to  this 
unholy  tradition. 

The  startling  growth  in  the  number  of  pris- 
ons (and  with  it,  of  course,  tfte  prison  popula- 
tion), the  confiscatton  of  personal  and  busi- 
ness hokHngs,  the  use  of  ration  cards  for  the 
basics  of  life  by  which  the  Sandinistas  black- 
mail their  own  population,  the  nationalization 
of  radio  and  television  stations  and  the  amaz- 
ing degree  of  censorship  that  the  one  remain- 
ing independent  newspaper  (La  Prensa)  is 
subiect  to  are  all  parts  of  a  pattern  that  ulti- 
mately force  one  to  conclude  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  desperately  trying  to  hide  the  hor- 
rerKkxis  cor>ditions  under  which  ttw  Nicara- 
guan people  now  live. 

Actually  naming  those  common  people 
brave  enough  to  woukJ  literally  put  their  lives 


in  ieopirdy.  They  live  In  enough  dinger  and  I 
wW  not  further  woraen  thoee  oondMona  How- 
ever, I  was  told  enough  horror  stories  by 
enough  respected  individuals  in  a  position  to 
know— as  well  as  by  real  victims  of  Sandinitta 
repressk>n— to  understand  that  the  SandMeta 
government  is  as  reprasaive  as  any  known  to 
theworid. 

As  the  debate  on  akl  to  the  freedom  llgM- 
ers  begins  on  the  fk>or  of  the  House,  I  wW 
document  further  the  points  I  have  raised.  For 
the  time,  however,  let  me  say  ttwt  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  hope  for  the  Nicaraguan 
people's  escape  from  this  evM  regime  Is  for 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  immediatefy  approve  the 
President's  aid  request  of  $100  million. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
interview  with  the  editorial  staff  of  La  Prensa, 
the  voice  of  the  oppositkjn  in  Managua,  oorv 
firmed  first  hand  the  reports  of  massive  cen- 
sorship in  tt>e  country.  We  also  teamed  that 
several  of  the  La  Prensa  staff  had  been  kid- 
naped and  beaten  by  the  government  for  Iheir 
independent  views.  Accordingly,  ttie  staff 
fears  for  tbeir  lives  daHy,  but  insists  on  at* 
tempting  to  tell  the  tnith  about  the  Sandinis- 
tas' deceptions. 

This  Is  tt>e  same  La  Prensa  <$&*c!t\  was  tf>a 
leading  spokesman  for  the  revolutk)n  against 
Somozs.  One  of  La  Prensa's  editors  is  Chris- 
tiana CharTKxro  the  daughter  of  La  Prensa's 
edHor  whose  assassination  in  1978  provided 
tfie  catalyst  for  the  final  push  against  Somoza 
Ms.  Chamonx)  is  still  firmly  convinced  tfwt  La 
Prensa  is  fighting  for  the  revolution  begun 
against  Somoza 

The  editorial  board  informed  us  of  several 
n>ean8  the  SarKlinistas  are  using  to  undermir>e 
the  voce  of  the  opposition.  The  Sandinista 
govemrrwnt  regularly  censors  40  to  90  per- 
cent of  La  Prensa's  dally  edit>on  under  a  very 
rigorous  schedule  approval  wtuch  threatens 
daily  distributk>n.  At  least  7  hours  is  required 
for  the  censorship  process  after  which  the 
staff  is  required  to  refomiat  the  paper  so  at 
not  to  reveal  spaces  which  held  censored  arti- 
cles. Once  the  paper  is  putHished,  only  70,000 
copies  are  alk)wed  to  be  distributed  The  edi- 
tors added  that  demand  always  exceeds  tt)e 
supply. 

[During  our  tour  of  the  La  Prensa  office  we 
were  shown  the  wall,  made  famous  by  the 
proponents  of  the  Sandinistas,  wtiere  cen- 
sored articles  can  appear.  This  was  typwal  of 
the  sham  information  tt>e  Sandinista  have  fed 
the  worid  community.  The  wall  is  a  smaH 
space  inside  the  office.  Access  to  the  wall  re- 
quires the  viewer  to  travel  to  tfM  office  which 
is  now  in  a  remote  pari  of  tt>e  city — hardly 
Main  Street  viewing.  The  viewer  must  enter 
the  private  property  of  La  Prensa  and  tatie  the 
certain  risk  of  being  observed  by  the  Sandi- 
nista secret  police.  This  is  hardly  what  I  caN 
freedom  of  ttie  press. 

Finally,  we  were  toki  about  financial  hard- 
ship which  Is  about  to  force  La  Prensa  out  of 
business.  Just  as  ttM  viewers  of  tt>e  censor- 
ship wall  risk  observation,  the  government  has 
informed  businesses  that  they  advertise  m  La 
Prensa  at  the  nsK  of  courting  disfavor.  Similar 
to  the  press,  censorship  has  been  extended 
to  the  radio  and  TV  media.  Under  Somoza 
their  were  50  radio  programs  and  3  TV  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country.  Under  the  Sandi> 
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nistas,  there  is  only  1  source  for  radio  anA  TV 
pfogranvning. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speal(er.  on  Friday  evening 
at  ttie  Ambassador's  residerx:e,  the  delegation 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  in  an  informal  set- 
ting with  txisiness,  latxx,  political  and  profes- 
sior^  leaders  in  Nicaragua.  Included  in  the 
group  wrere  individuals  representing  the  Corv 
federation  of  Unions,  the  Confederation  of 
Professional  Association,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Nicaragua,  several  of  Vno  politi- 
cal part)es  m  opposition  to  the  government 
the  Cattlemen's  Association,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduais  we  met  with  earlier  In  the  day  from  La 
Prer»a  and  the  Pernwnent  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. 

The  setting  provided  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  discuss  irtdividually  and  in  a  relaxed  envi- 
ronment the  issues  confronting  Nicaragua.  A 
few  of  tt>e  key  points  that  emerged  from  our 
conversations  would  include  ttie  following: 

First,  there  is  almost  unanimous  agreement 
that  the  ecorxjmy  of  Nicaragua  is  In  very  bad 
shape.  I  could  find  no  or>e  wtx)  would  suggest 
otfier  than  that  ttie  ecorxxny  is  much  worse 
off  today  tfian  It  was  under  tfie  previous  gov- 
emmerrt.  Interestingly,  they  make  the  point 
that  the  cor>ditions  are  t)ad  not  iust  for  busi- 
ness leaders,  but  for  everyone.  We  were  told 
that  Nicaraguans  now  spend  an  erxxmous 
part  of  their  energies  simply  to  survive — stand- 
ing in  line  for  food,  queuing  up  for  buses, 
trying  to  get  tf>e  simplest  sort  of  business  li- 
cense. 

Second,  ttie  United  States  emtiargo  on 
trade  with  Nk::aragua  has  not  had  any  signifi- 
cant impact  on  making  ecornxnic  corxjitions 
worse.  The  generally  accepted  view  seems  to 
be  that  conditions  were  bad  before  and  they 
don't  seem  perceptit>ly  worse  today. 

Third,  there  is  no  semblarx»  of  a  democrat- 
ic labor  movement  The  right  to  strike  is  for- 
bidden. To  get  a  job  or  ration  cards  one  must 
belong  to  ttie  government  controlled  union.  In 
other  words,  ttie  irxJeperxJent  unions  have 
been  virtually  destroyed. 

Fourth,  private  business  continues  to  exist 
but  is  subijected  to  an  inaeasing  amount  of 
petty  harrassment  Taxes  are  confiscatory, 
there  are  transaction  taxes  imposed  on  every 
piece  of  business  that  is  conducted,  the  bu- 
reaucracy arxj  lk:ensing  process  imposes 
petty  harrassment  that  makes  the  normal  con- 
duct of  business  virtually  impossit>le. 

Fifth,  the  situation  is  growing  worse  and 
with  the  Communist  govemn>ent  exerbng  total 
control  over  education,  over  all  forms  of  com- 
munication, and  over  all  the  levers  of  power  in 
a  society,  the  opportunity  to  charige  the 
system  grows  less  with  each  day.  The  number 
of  youngsters  who  will  know  any  system  ottier 
than  the  Communist  government  will  diminish 
with  each  passing  year  In  this  regard  It  is  inv 
portant  to  note  that  75  percent  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  population  is  under  the  age  of  25. 

Sorne  of  the  business  and  labor  leaders 
were  critical  of  their  former  colleagues  who 
have  fled  Nicaragua,  leaving  them  to  face  a 
hostile  government  with  diminished  numbers. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  the  case  that  caused 
others  to  leave  Nicaragua,  one  carmot  help 
but  be  overwhelmed  with  ttie  personal  cour- 
age of  those  who  have  remained  behirxl  and 
(ace  Mjch  a  bleak  future. 


Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  after- 
noon of  March  14.  the  congressional  delega- 
tion met  with  Cardinal  Otiando  y  Bravo. 
Seated  at  his  side  were  Bishop  Bosco  Vivas 
and  Monsignor  Bismarck  Carfoalto.  We  spent 
about  an  fKXjr-and-a-fialf  with  tfie  cardinal  and 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  problems 
facing  the  nation  and  the  Cattwlic  Church.  It 
shoukj  be  noted  that  approximately  85  per- 
cent of  tf>e  population  is  Cattwlic. 

Cardinal  Ot>ando  first  gave  us  an  overview 
of  Nicaragua  as  he  sees  it  today.  In  his  words, 
"The  ecorxjmy  at  tf>e  present  time  is  totally 
destroyed.  Hunger  is  t)eginning  to  tie  felt  t>y 
all.  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  food,  spare 
parts  and  water."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
rattier  ntce  hotel  we  stayed  In  dk)  not  have 
water  the  day  we  were  ttiere  and  we  were  told 
ttiat  the  hotel  was  without  water  3  days  a 
week. 

The  cardinal  said  tfiat  there  were  certain 
North  Americans  working  in  his  country  with 
the  government  such  as  ttie  Maryknoll  order 
of  nuns.  He  perceived  a  pattern  of  wining  and 
dining  of  the  visitors  and  showing  ttiem  a  one- 
sided view  of  ttie  country  so  ttiat  wtien  tfiey 
returned  home  they  tiad  not  received  a  true 
picture  of  the  country. 

There  has  t)een  great  tension  in  ttie  church 
and  ttiat  tension  has  Increased  since  October 
1985,  wtien  ttie  Sandlnlsta  government 
stepped  up  Its  attack  on  the  church.  On  Octo- 
ber 12,  1985,  ttie  government  confiscated  ttie 
church  bulletin.  All  of  the  priests  were  forced 
to  be  fingerprinted  and  pressure  was  exerted 
upon  laymen  not  to  cooperate  with  ttie 
church.  On  January  1,  1986,  ttie  government 
closed  ttie  Cattiolic  radio  station  because  ttiey 
dkl  not  broadcast  President  Daniel  Ortega's 
New  Year's  Eve  address,  in  addition,  the  gov- 
ernment censored  Catholk:  television  pro- 
grams, and  ttiat  censorship  was  so  wide- 
spread ttiat  even  portions  of  ttie  Bible  were 
deleted. 

Ttie  church  has  t>een  denied  ttie  ability  to 
have  open  masses  any  longer.  The  official 
Sandinista  position  is  that  you  must  give  a  72- 
hour  notk»  of  such  an  event  and  secure  a 
permit  but  ttie  permit  Is  invariably  denied. 
Wtiat  was  particularly  disturtiing  to  some  of  us 
was  that  even  ttie  masses  have  to  t>e  pre- 
taped  and  submitted  to  the  government  for 
censorship  or  the  mass  could  not  be  held. 

The  cardinal  pointed  out  that  under  Somoza 
ttie  Cattiolk:  Church  was  never  cut  off  from 
conducting  Its  activities.  Ttiey  had  ttieir  own 
radio  station,  television  station,  pastoral  letters 
arxj  other  activities  that  have  been  taken 
away  from  ttiem  by  the  Sandinistas.  As  Cardi- 
nal OtMuido  stated,  under  Somoza  there  were 
many  atrocities,  but  ttie  church  was  able  to 
denounce  ttiose  atrocities  on  television  chan- 
nels 2  and  6  and  on  ttie  radio  stations  as  well. 
Today,  ttiat  Is  obviously  Impossible. 

The  church  has  had  to  be  extremely  sensi- 
tive and  k}w  key  in  its  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment in  order  to  avoid  ttie  bloodshed  ttiat 
might  result  In  response  to  one  question 
posed  by  us,  the  cardinal  answered  cryptical- 
ly, but  with  a  great  deal  of  signifKance,  "You 
must  understand  I  am  answenng  these  ques- 
tkxis  in  Ncaragua,  not  in  the  United  States." 

Ttie  cardinal  sakj  he  woukj  recommend,  first 
of  all.  a  sincere  diakig  But  in  order  to  be  able 
to  do  that  he  said,  you  have  to  communicate. 


wtiich  is  not  possible  under  present  condi- 
tions As  a  matter  of  fact  he  pointed  out  ttiat 
a  suggestx>n  had  been  made  in  a  pastoral 
letter  that  a  conference  be  held  with  aN  Nica- 
raguans. 

He  said  that  it  is  clear  ttiat  the  maKyity  of 
ttie  people  in  Nicaragua  are  not  happy  with 
the  existing  government  However,  he  said 
"We  wouW  prefer,  as  Nicaraguans,  to  control 
our  own  destiny  wfttiout  the  help  of  ttie  United 
States,  txit  ttiat  is  not  possible  as  king  as 
ttiere  is  ttie  presence  of  ttie  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Soviet  bloc  representatives, 
Cubans,  Tupamaro,  Montenegro,  PLO  and 
ottiers." 

Cardinal  OiMndo  listed  the  number  of 
priests  in  Nicaragua,  approximately  320,  and 
the  number  of  nuns,  in  the  vkanity  of  500.  We 
asked  how  many  of  the  priests  and  nuns  vrere 
involved  in  supporting  ttie  Sandinistas.  He  in- 
dicated tttat  less  than  10  percent  and  ck>ser 
to  5  percent,  supported  ttie  government  and 
that  the  priests  are  actually  violating  their  reli- 
gious obligatkxis  to  obey  ttie  cardinal.  They 
have  created  a  government-favored  church 
called  the  Popular  Church  and  the  friction 
continues  to  buikt.  Foreign  Minister  Miguel 
d'Escoto  has  put>lk:ly  called  the  cardinal  a 
traitor  and  It  is  diffk:ult  to  respond  due  to  ttie 
severe  censorship  and  lack  of  communkatkxi. 

One  of  ttie  clergymen  stated  that  »»hen  ttie 
cardinal  says  mass,  ttie  church  Is  crowded  to 
overflowing  capacity,  wtiereas  wtien  the  Popu- 
lar Church  conducts  Its  masses,  very  few 
people  attend.  They  even  have  to  recruit 
people  to  make  it  look  as  though  it  has 
appeal.  Ttie  clergy  present  quoted  Interior 
Minister  Borge  as  saying  that  ttie  Catholk: 
Church  is  ttie  t)iggest  enemy  of  the  govern- 
ment a  statement  that  was  published  in  the 
monthly  bulletin  called  La  Publk»  in  Decem- 
ber 1985. 

The  government  claims  that  ttie  cardinal  is 
alone  and  wittiout  support.  In  an  effort  to 
prove  that  that  is  not  true,  the  priests  have  cir- 
culated petitKins  supporting  the  cardinal  and 
virtually  everyone  attending  masses  have 
signed  ttie  letters  despite  ttie  peril  ttiat  it 
might  place  them  in. 

The  cardinal  told  us  of  ttie  case  of  Luis 
Mora  wtx)  worVed  for  La  Prensa.  When 
Obando  was  made  cardinal  and  returned  from 
Rome  to  Nk»ragua,  he  was  met  by  a  group 
that  called  themselves  the  Committee  of  400. 
Luis  Mora  was  part  of  ttiat  committee  and  was 
also  covering  ttie  event  for  ttie  newspaper. 
For  no  other  reason,  he  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned for  many  months  and  was  only  re- 
leased after  the  recent  Intervention  of  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter. 

When  we  were  about  to  leave,  ttie  clergy- 
men, in  response  to  a  question,  toU  us  ttiat 
last  month  8  catechists,  ages  16  to  18,  had 
been  raped  by  Sandinista  troops.  These 
young  women  had  volunteered  to  go  out  into 
the  fiekts  and  preach  religkxi  to  the  people 
wtK)  were  not  able  to  attend  church  because 
the  ctHjrches  were  tong  distances  away. 

Also  just  t>efore  leaving,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  asked  the  clergy  wheth- 
er they  were  ever  threatened  with  an^st  or 
actually  arrested.  Monsignor  Bismarck  then 
tokj  the  story  ttiat  occurred  on  August  11, 
1982.  While  home,  there  was  a  pounding  on 
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his  door  wWi  men  shouting  that  they  were 
there  from  the  Nattonal  Security  Police.  He 
opened  the  door,  ttiey  came  Into  his  home, 
pointed  a  gun  at  his  head  and  forced  him  to 
dterobe.  He  was  then  ordered  outskje  wtiere  a 
television  camera  was  waiting.  Pictures  of  the 
Monsignor,  completely  naked,  were  taken  and 
shown  that  night  on  a  government  television 
station  stating  ttiat  he  was  caught  in  bed  with 
a  woman.  Monsignor  Bismarck  was  an-ested, 
jailed,  beaten,  and  tortured. 

We  then  asked  Bishop  Vivas  whether  he 
had  any  threats  and  he  stated  that  yes.  he 
had  been  arrested,  jailed,  and  beaten  as  well. 
The  signiffcance  of  these  stories  is  that  we 
were  ready  to  leave  and  would  not  have 
known  about  those  incklents  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  a  Congressman,  while  departing, 
had  asked  the  question.  To  us,  it  was  an  indi- 
catkjn  that  the  clergymen  were  not  there  to 
propagandize,  but  simply  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  they  couM. 

It  was  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  indeed,  the 
Cattiolk:  Church  protiably  is  the  biggest  enemy 
of  the  Sandinista  government  since  the 
people  are  devout  Catholk».  Given  a  choice 
between  what  is  being  told  to  them  by  the 
Sandinista  govemment  or  the  church  officials, 
it  seemed  clear  that  the  people  would  believe 
the  Catholic  clergy  first  Recognizing  this,  the 
Sandinistas  have  embarked  on  a  program  of 
terrorism,  censorship,  and  harassment  against 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  im- 
pressions on  our  meeting  with  the  Sandinista 
Acting  President  Segio  Ramirez,  were,  first, 
that  he  was  lying  and,  second,  that  he  was 
visibly  irritated  at  having  to  meet  with  us  at  all. 
The  most  blatant  lies  began  at  the  opening 
of  our  meeting  when  he  stated  they  were  a 
"nonalined  nation"  and  said  it  was  propagan- 
da that  ttiey  were  a  Mandst-Leninist  govem- 
ment Ttie  lies  continued  in  response  to  a 
questkxi  about  Cuban  pitots  flying  Soviet- 
made  helk»pters  when  he  sakJ.  "No  Cubans 
fly  our  planes."  He  also  stated  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas dkl  not  tiegin  receiving  arms  from  Cutia 
or  the  Soviets  until  faced  with  extemal  aggres- 
sk)n.  Mr.  Ramirez  denied  that  the  Sandinistas 
were  exporting  arms  or  vralence.  The  lies  con- 
tinued when  he  was  pressed  by  Bob  Doran 
about  the  number  of  politkMl  prisons  in  Nk»- 
ragua.  First  he  sakl  there  were  no  prisons- 
then  he  changed  his  statement  to  say  there 
were  no  clandestine  prisons. 

The  only  truthful  thing  he  sakl  was  that  they 
woukJ  not  negotiate  v/ith  ttie  Contras  "as  tong 
as  ttiey  were  receiving  financial  aki  or  any  as- 
sistance given  to  ttiem  from  ottiers "  and  he 
ended  by  saying  "then  you  will  see  a  funda- 
mental change  and  there  will  be  no  need  for 
represskw,"  in  ottier  words— ttie  Contras  will 
have  to  surrender. 

When  one  of  our  members.  Paul  Henry  at- 
tempted to  engage  in  a  diaksg  about  their  re- 
fusal to  sign  on  the  Contadora  process  he  re- 
sponded angrily  and  sakJ  we  shoukln't  ask 
complex  questkjns— only  questtons  he  coukJ 
answer  with  a  yes  or  a  no. 

Mr.  Ramirez  was  antjgant  and  tyrannk»l 
when  we  discussed  free  electkxis  whk:h  had 
been  promised  to  the  people.  He  sakJ  the 
party  was  preparing  a  new  constitutkin  and 
would  be  hokJing  electk>ns.  He  said  the 
present  Govemment  was  elected  until  1991. 


He  was  coffacted  by  one  of  the  other*  at  the 
table  that  tt  was  only  until  1990. 

El  Nuevo  Diario,  one  of  the  tvK>  pro-govern- 
ment daily  newspapers,  sakJ  this  morning: 

According  to  several  suthorlzed  louroea  of 
Information  and  analysis,  the  visit  to  Nica- 
ragua by  the  group  of  Republican  repre- 
senUtives  supportive  of  Reagan's  policy  la  a 
clear  propaganda  maneuver  that  allows 
them  to  drape  themselves  In  the  presumed 
internal  moral  authority "  that  Is  given  by 
t>elng— If  only  In  passing— on  the  ground 
with  the  facta,  so  afterward  they  can  "justi- 
fy" their  decision  to  vote  for  the  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  Contras. 

My  final  Impression  was  that  time  is  on  ttie 
skle  of  the  Sandinistas.  I  sensed  that  they  feel 
that  all  ttiey  have  to  do  is  wait— until  after  the 
vote— then  they  can  completely  crush  ttie  op- 
position with  no  threat  of  retaliatksn  from  the 
United  States.  The  only  reason  they  met  with 
us  is  to  stiow  that  they  were  "committed  to 
dialog."  They  also  let  it  be  known  after  our 
visit  that  thiey  were  initated  at  having  to 
become  involved  in  what  they  described  as  a 
propaganda  exercise  designed  to  improve  the 
chances  of  Reagan's  proposal  in  Congress. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Spisaker,  I  joined  the 
recent  task  force  visit  to  Ntoaragua  in  order  to 
have  ttie  opportunity  of  meeting  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  religkMJS  left  who  are  en- 
gaged in  missk>nary  activity  in  the  area.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  broke  away  from  the  official  dele- 
gatk>n  meetings  on  the  evening  of  March  15, 
and  spent  roughly  5  hours  with  the  following 
indlvkjuals: 

Mr.  James  Ludema,  misskinary  of  ttie  Chris- 
tian Reformed  Church— of  whteh  I  am  a 
memt)er— wtio  serves  church  development 
programs  in  Costa  Rk:a,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
and  El  Salvadore.  He  is  associated  with 
CEPAD,  the  ecumenical  agency  whteh  coordi- 
nates the  missonary  activities  of  a  substantial 
portnn  of  the  more  conservative,  evangelk»l 
Protestant  missonary  effort  in  Nk^ragua; 

Don  and  Ria  Reasoner.  formerty  associated 
with  a  Jesuit  ministry  in  Nicaragua,  and  now 
engaged  in  coordinating  visits  for  various  ecu- 
menk»l  church  groups  visiting  the  regkjn;  and 
Douglas  Sullivan,  associated  with  the  ecu- 
mencial  Baptist  Seminary  in  Managua. 

I  selected  these  Individuals  In  partkxilar  be- 
cause they  are  generally  more  sympattietk;  to 
the  conservative  theology  of  evangelk»l  Prot- 
estantism than  most  ecumenki^al  groups,  and 
yet  have  joined  with  the  religkxjs  left's  criti- 
cism of  administration  polk:y  in  Central  Amer- 
KA.  Some  general  observatnns  of  our  visit 
folk>w. 

First,  I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  each  of  these 
Indivkluals  was  surprised  to  leam  that  ttie 
general  consensus  of  opinkjn  in  regard  to  the 
Sandinista  regime  was  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  solkJIy  Marxist  govemment.  I  noted  that 
the  general  range  of  detiate  in  the  United 
States  today  was  not  over  what  type  of  gov- 
emment presently  exists  in  Nkwagua,  t)ut 
what  to  do  in  response  to  that  govemment. 

Second,  These  indivkluals  were  generally 
skeptk»l  of  reports  regarding  ttie  deliberate 
export  of  revoluttonary  subverston  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Nk»raguan  Government 
throughout  Latin  America.  They  tended  to 
view  the  milrtarizatk>n  of  Nicaragua  and  Its  mil- 
itont  foreign  polkry  as  a  defense  against 
American-supported  interventtonism  into  the 


internal  atf^ra  of  the  SandMata  govarrwnanl. 
and  the  aaH-detemiination  of  the  Niearaguan 
people. 

Ttilrd.  in  some  instances,  It  seamed  that 
their  criticisms  of  American  foraign  policy  In 
the  regk>n  extended  beyond  disagraament  par 
se  to  outright  antagonism.  Indiract  rafarenca 
by  one  of  the  Individuals  to  Voioa  of  America 
broadcastt  as  "propagandistic."  for  exampla, 
troubled  me  as  to  the  general  political  rafar- 
ence  from  which  they  were  operating.  On 
being  shown  the  March  14  Waahignton  Poat 
editorial  regarding  the  Contra  debate  In  Con- 
gress, and  the  New  ReputMtc  article  of  March 
24  in  support  of  akj  to  the  Contra  forces,  they 
were  dismissed  as  "conservative  organs"  of 
pubic  opinkjn  by  two  of  these  individuals  This 
suggested  to  me  eittier  a  politicai  natvete,  or  a 
strongly  laft-of-centar  orientation  to  the  poW- 
cal  world. 

Fourth,  they  all  strongly  repudlatad  claims 
made  by  some  of  the  civil  resistance  leadara 
with  whom  we  met  that  the  Sandin«ta  goverrv 
ment  presently  enjoys  the  political  support  of 
only  about  25  percent  of  the  population. 

Fifth.  I  was  at  the  same  time  struck  with  the 
impresston  that  they  were  much  less  aware  of 
the  factual  assessment  most  of  us  in  Wash- 
ington have  made  in  regard  to  the  historical 
record  of  the  Sandinista  regime,  that  is.  ac- 
cepted statements  of  the  Govemment  in 
regard  to  Marxist  commitments,  generally  ac- 
cepted restrictions  on  politk»l  pluralism,  spe- 
cific Interference  with  fi-ee  religious  expres- 
sion, increasingly  accepted  patterns  of  human 
rights  abuses,  et  cetera. 

Over  and  over  again,  I  asked  myself  "How 
coukl  these  indivkluals  wtio  are  well-educated, 
living  within  Ntearagua  or  Central  America, 
come  to  such  starlOy  contrasting  assessments 
of  the  factual  situation  than  those  of  u*  in 
Washington  (regardless  of  differences  of  opln- 
ton  as  to  how  we  should  best  respond  as  a 
matter  of  foreign  polk:y)?  "  Trying  to  solve  this 
puzzle.  I  venture  some  observations 

First  M  Protestant  misstonanes.  their  wortJ 
has  been  largely  with  the  dispossessed.  Their 
vrork  has  traditkKially  been  less  instituttonally 
stnjctured  than  that  of  clasak:al  Roman 
Catholic  clergy— as  is  the  Catholk:  "People*' 
Church"  within  the  overall  mbk:  of  contempo- 
rary Catholk:  misston  activity  in  ttie  regton. 

As  such,  their  concerns  are  more  directed 
toward  the  character  of  "social  revolution'  as 
opposed  to  the  polittoal  consequences  And 
their  Instituttonal  ties  to  the  relatively  small 
mkldle  class  and  traditional  elite  stmctures  by 
whtoh  American  foreign  poltoy  seeks  to  medi- 
ate demoCTStic  reform  have  been  mostty  non- 
existent. 

Second,  although  they  live  in  the  country  of 
Nicaragua,  they  actually  have  much  less  op- 
portunity to  accumulate  "hard  information" 
and  to  interactive  policy  discussion  based  on 
factual  information.  Removed  from— and  dis- 
trustful of— the  civil  democrstk:  opposition  to 
the  Sandinista  govemment,  they  as*a*s 
American  foreign  poltey  strictly  In  tenns  of  the 
military  opposition  with  whteh  they  must  con- 
tend in  the  countryskle  where  they  work. 

Further,  the  Information  they  receive  is  pre- 
dominantly filtered  through  the  Government- 
contitMled  press.  Although  I  am  sure  they 
make  good  faith  efforts  to  tiy  to  sort  fact  from 
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iction  in  filtenng  out  what  ttwy  are  aNowed  to 
know  about  the  situation  within  Nicaragua,  ttw 
te*  of  recsMng  on«y  selective  mfonnation 
through  propagandized  charmels  is  significant 

Third,  a  significant  number  of  the  Individuals 
to  wtwm  tt>ey  minister  have  either  directly  or 
indrectty  suffered  intimidation  or  human  hghts 
abuses  via  the  miMtaiy  opposition.  The  fact 
that  this  is  a  smaN  country  with  a  small  popu- 
lation based  on  very  traditional,  extended 
family  structures  magnifies  the  intensity  of 
feeling  generated  by  these  abuses.  At  the 
same  time,  tt)ey  are  likely  not  to  t>e  aware  of 
tfie  intifTddation  or  human  rights  abuses  which 
the  Government  rmposes  on  the  middle  class 
and/or  traditional  elites  wfx)  oppose  ttie  Gov- 
ernment. 

in  summation,  these  irxJividuals  tend  to 
weigh  their  assessment  of  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  "social  revolution"  it 
espouses  as  opposed  to  tt>e  nature  of  the  po- 
litical system— with  its  oppression  of  the 
middte  dass  opposition  and  traditional  elites— 
which  is  developing  in  Nicaragua.  They  are 
coTKemed  over  Vne  social  consequences  of 
the  revolution  at  the  expense  of  political  op- 
pression. 

What  Is  the  significance  of  this  distinction 
for  our  continuing  debate  on  policy  toward 
Central  Amenca?  I  would  argue  that  rt  is  fun- 
damental in  terms  of  long-term  consequences. 
For  in  the  cases  of  Nicaragua  and  El  Salva- 
dor, we  nave  two  "models"  for  reform.  In 
Nicaragua,  we  have  a  "social  revolution" 
seelung  to  render  a  new  political  order.  In  El 
Salvador,  we  have  a  "political  revolution" 
seeking  to  render  a  new  social  order.  In  the 
former,  the  ends  justify  the  means.  In  the 
latter,  the  erxj  is  recognized  as  t>eing  Invari- 
ably conditior>ed  by  ttie  means. 

I  wouW  also  add  two  ancedotal  notes  of 
other  observations  wtvch  I  thought  particularly 
helpful  in  understanding  the  overall  context  in 
our  decision  on  Contra  aid  must  be 
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One  State  Department  official  made  the  ob- 
servation that  one  of  ttie  reasons  for  the  "de- 
mocratization" taking  place  in  Latin  America 
was  the  perceived  'virulent  anticommunism" 
of  ttie  Reagan  administration  While  President 
Carter  awakened  the  conscience  of  the  worW 
to  human  rights  abuses  in  Latin  America,  the 
anticommunism  of  the  Reagan  administration 
provides  a  climate  of  trust  in  which  the  author- 
itarian regimes  in  Latin  America  can  move  to 
the  political  center  without  fear.  It  is.  ironically, 
this  same  perception  ¥»tiich  makes  it  hard  for 
President  Reagan  to  capture  the  political 
center  In  terms  of  domestic  politics  In  Amer- 
ica 

Finally,  an  observation  by  President  Duarte 
o<  El  Salvador  Presrient  Duarte  referred  to 
the  "Nicaraguan  Domino"  in  an  intriguing 
fashion  by  suggesting  that  It  was  the  threat  of 
Nnaraguan  revokJtwn  twhKh  encouraged 
democratic  evolution  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  Latin  Airtehca. 

Mr.  MONSON  Mr  Speaker,  We  met  for 
over  an  hour  with  President  Duarte.  In  attend- 
ance also  was  the  aqun^alent  of  the  Speaker 
of  their  House  of  Representatives  and  also 
the  leader  of  the  majority  party. 

President  Duarte  bequ\  by  deacribing  the 
sharp  contrast  In  progress  between  Commu- 
nist and  non-Communist  counthes.  This  was 


evident  to  all  of  us  In  the  comparisons  be- 
tween Managua  and  San  Salvador.  Managua 
has  almost  no  constnx:tkxi  going  on.  and 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  vacant 
k}ts  and  other  buikJings  that  had  either  been 
gutted  after  ttie  last  earthquake  and  not  re- 
paired. In  comrast  San  SaNador  was  growing 
with  a  great  deal  of  cor^truction  We  were  irv 
formed  that  most  of  what  was  happening  was 
being  funded  through  private  capital,  indicating 
how  the  free  enterprise  system  can  work  If  al- 
towed  to  and  how  much  progress  can  take 
place  in  a  free  and  open  society. 

While  we  saw  a  \o\  of  povisrty  atong  the 
way.  we  caught  a  glimpse  that  people  had 
somettung  to  work  for.  Duarte's  new  austerity 
program  has  created  some  difficult  times,  but 
is  showing  success  and  is  putting  the  country 
on  its  feet  economically.  On  the  day  we  vis- 
ited a  march  occurred  in  San  Salvador  in  sup- 
port of  tfiese  Government  polkaes.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  at  least  100.000  people  hjmed  out 
to  show  support.  Duarte  noted  in  comparison, 
ttwt  ttie  right  and  left  extremists  togettier  only 
drew  7,000  to  10,000  people  at  a  demonstia- 
tion  they  had  against  his  polkses.  In  referring 
to  ttie  sharp  contrast  between  Communists 
and  nor><}ommunist5  he  Indicated  that  you 
can  see  a  real  difference  between  a  demo- 
cratic revolution  and  a  Communist  revolution. 
Duarte  summarized  the  status  of  El  Salvador 
as  tough,  but  adding  ttiat  many  ttiings  are  im- 
proving and  was  especially  proud  of  the  de- 
vetopment  of  a  qualified  and  k>yal  military. 

He  talked  a  little  brt  about  ati^ocities  that  are 
occumng  within  his  countoy  The  guerrillas  are 
still  attacking  the  infrastructure  of  the  country 
and  killing  Innocent  people  Including  chiMren. 
He's  convinced  that  ttie  weapons  come  from 
the  U.S.S.R..  tfirough  Cuba  to  Nicaragua  and 
then  into  El  Salvador.  He  said  that  Nicaragua 
is  the  center  and  sanctuary  for  the  guerrilla 
movement.  Daniel  Ortega,  said  Duarte,  now 
supports  and  will  continue  to  support  ttie  guer- 
rillas and  has  stated  such. 

Referring  to  the  Contadora  process.  Presi- 
dent Duarte  sakl  that  he  supports  all  efforts  of 
good  will,  but  that  all  negotiations  shoukl  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  regkxi,  or  they  will 
not  be  meaningful.  In  one  of  ttie  more  mean- 
ingful statements  he  made,  he  sakj  that  Nica- 
ragua Is  ttie  country  that  Is  trying  to  manipu- 
late ttie  Contadora  process.  That  they  do  not 
want  ttie  Contadora  to  succeed. 

In  response  to  whettier  or  not  El  Salvador  is 
helped  or  hurl  by  providing  akl  to  ttie  Contras, 
he  responded  ttiat  for  El  Salvador  to  have  a 
barrier  between  them  and  Nicaragua  is  good. 
That  there  are  two  types  of  barriers,  polidcal 
and  physcal.  He  indicated  the  political  is  the 
best  type  of  tiarrier,  but  if  you  can't  ha«/e  it 
then  a  physical  banier  is  needed.  Since  mili- 
tary aid  to  ttie  Conti-as  has  been  cut  off,  the 
pressure  on  El  Salvador  has  Increased  and 
been  felt  due  to  ttie  ability  of  ttie  guemllas  to 
consolidate  ttieir  forces  more  easily. 


gnnted  perminlon  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisluis? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  2025 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  previ- 
ously requested  special  order  for  30 
minutes   be   vacated   and   that   I  be 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  IN  NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lrvmc- 
STOH)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  over  the  period  of  almost  60 
minutes  I  read  into  the  Recoro  the 
greater  portion  of  a  report  by  Wesley 
Smith,  a  Mormon  missionary  who  has 
gone  to  Nicaragua  over  a  series  of 
times  over  the  last  few  years  and  has 
made  reports  on  the  violations  of 
human  rights  and  most  recently  on 
the  prison  system  existing  in  Nicara- 
gua His  most  recent  report  that  again 
I  read  the  major  portion  of  into  the 
Record  last  night  is  dated  March  13. 
1986. 1  had  hoped  to  finish  that  report 
tonight,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
that  is  going  to  be  possible.  Instead  of 
reading  the  entire  remaining  10  pages, 
which  I  think  are  extraordinarily  sig- 
nificant and  very,  very  telling  about 
the  abuse  of  human  rights  and  Just 
tyranny  of  Nicaraguan  citizens  in  that 
country  by  the  existing  govertmient,  I 
would  Just  reiterate  the  conclusion  of 
this  report,  which  reads,  again  by 
Wesley  Smith,  the  Mormon  mission- 
ary: 

Since  1979  the  Sandinista  Government 
has  used  the  prison  system  as  a  means  to  in- 
timidate, control  and  subjugate  those  Nica- 
ra«iiaos  who  do  not  ideologically  support 
them.  In  the  SUte  Security  prisons  Nicara- 
guans  are  tortured  Into  accusing  themselves 
or  other  prisoners.  Such  accusations  serve 
as  evidence  in  SandinisU  run  tribunals.  In 
such  tribunals  Nic&ragu&ns  are  condemned 
to  long  prison  terms  without  due  process  of 
law. 

With  the  exception  of  Cuba,  Nicaragua 
has  the  largest  population  of  political  pris- 
oners in  Latin  America  and  far  surpasses 
Latin  American  countries  in  the  numt>er  of 
prisoners  relative  to  its  population. 

It  is  a  small  country  with  only  3  mil- 
lion people  and  by  this  accoimt  there 
are  11.000  to  13,000  political  prisoners 
In  Nicaragua,  approximately  50  per- 
cent have  received  judicial  process.  Of 
the  2,500  convicted  by  the  People's 
Anti-Somoza  Tribimal,  95  percent 
were  convicted  of  crimes  with  evidence 
obtained  from  the  prisoners  them- 
selves or  other  prisoners  while  in 
prison— in  other  words,  they  were  jiist 
kangaroo  courts.  Such  evidence 
against  those  prisoners  include  prison- 
er-signed statements  against  them- 
selves, accusations  of  prisoners  against 
other  prisoners  and  accusations  made 
by  state  security  police  from  evidence 
gathered  during  interrogations. 

Rather  than  listing  or  reading  the 
entire  remaining  10  pages,  I  would  like 
to  also  add  that  there  is  a  list  of  some 


of  the  accusations  most  commonly 
used  to  condemn  prisoners.  They  in- 
clude, and  these  are  what  these  people 
are  put  into  prison  for  months  at  a 
time  under  subhuman  conditions,  I 
read  in  a  number  of  statements  about 
those  horrible  conditions  that  exist  in 
the  various  prisons  throughout  Nica- 
ragua, but  the  evidence  that  sends 
them  to  these  prisons  includes  selling 
grain  on  the  open  market,  refusing  to 
Join  the  militia- that  is  what  causes 
these  people  to  be  thrown  in  Jail  with- 
out charges  and  under  horrible  condi- 
tions: selling  certain  food  stuffs  on 
days  when  it  is  prohibited,  professing 
counterrevolutionary  ideologies,  usual- 
ly religion;  investigating  abuses  by  the 
Sandinista  government;  organizing 
civic  opposition  against  the  state— that 
is  a  terrible  abuse;  criticizing  the  gov- 
ernment—another terrible  abuse; 
giving  food  to  Contra  groups,  peasants 
frequently  give  food  to  Contra  groups 
passing  in  their  areas.  That  can  send 
you  to  prison  for  an  enormous  amount 
of  time,  possibly  even  cost  you  your 
life. 

Refusal  to  work  on  government  nm 
properties,  refusal  to  attend  CDS,  that 
Is  the  local  Communist  organization 
block  meetings;  refusing  to  conduct 
neighborhood  vigilance.  Involvement 
in  general  counterrevolutionary  activi- 
ties and  past  participation  in  the  de- 
funct Somoza  guard,  which  of  course 
no  longer  exists. 

The  report  Is  compelling  and  I  would 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  report  available  in  my 
office  if  anybody  would  like  to  see  the 
entire  thing,  or  I  would  be  happy  to 
make  copies  for  my  colleagues. 

I  would  add.  well,  rather  than  con- 
clude, let  me  Just  read  quickly  the 
final  statement  of  one  of  the  prisoners 
who  was  thrown  into  El  Chlpote 
prison  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  He 
says: 

I  was  taken  to  the  prison  "El  Chlpote"  In 
the  middle  of  the  night.  As  we  got  close  to 
the  Intercontinental  Hotel  I  was  told  to  put 
my  head  to  the  floor  of  the  car  wtiich  I  did. 
I  was  conducted  into  the  prison  which  is  lo- 
cated at  the  top  of  the  hUl  behind  the 
HoteL  They  took  all  my  personal  informa- 
tion and  then  one  compa  [Sandinista  sol- 
dier] took  me  to  a  cell  no  more  than  33 
inches  wide. 

I  felt  like  I  was  going  to  suffocate  and 
after  about  15  minutres  I  started  to  cry. 
Tbey  then  took  me  and  put  me  into  a  larger 
cell  that  had  four  beds  in  it.  It  was  totally 
dark  in  this  cell  as  well.  At  noon  the  next 
day  we  were  taken  out  of  "EH  Chlpote"  and 
sent  to  Las  Tejas  In  Matagalpa.  In  MaU- 
galpa  we  went  for  four  days  without  water. 
We  were  given  gallo  pinto  (rice  and  beans] 
to  eat  but  the  food  was  spoiled.  I  was 
number  7009  and  my  father  was  number 
7007  because  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
him  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall  during  one 
occasion.  He  was  released  after  IS  days  in 
Las  TeJas.  I  was  never  taken  before  a  Judge 
or  tribunal  but  they  repeatedly  said  we  bad 
been  condenmed  for  four  years. 

Iifr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  House  for 
its  indulgence. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JACOB  JAVTTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [liir.  Hostor] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

OSmKALLIAyi 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league Congressman  Sam  Stratton 
and  I.  as  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  New  York  congressional  delega- 
tion, arranged  this  specisd  order  in 
honor  of  the  life  and  accomplishments 
of  our  departed  friend  Senator  Jacob 
Javlts.  Jack  lost  his  5-year  battle  with 
Lou  Gehrig's  disease  on  Friday.  March 
6.  at  the  age  of  81. 

For  many  Americans,  Jake  Javlts' 
name  meant  hard  work,  attention  to 
detail  and  moral  courage.  His  24-year 
tenure  in  the  Senate— the  longest  in 
New  York  history— was  filled  with  ac- 
complishment. During  this  period,  he 
led  the  battle  for  civil  rights,  authored 
the  War  Powers  Act  and  the  Pension 
Reform  Act.  and  shaped  the  face  of 
every  labor  bill  considered  by  the 
Senate.  After  his  defeat  in  1981,  and 
despite  a  painful  battle  with  Lou  Geh- 
rig's disease.  Jack  remained  politically 
active.  He  believed  that  as  a  luitional 
figure  he  had  a  unique  opportunity  to 
educate  America  regarding  neurologi- 
cal diseases.  To  ttUs  effort  he  commit- 
ted the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

Senator  Javlts  believed  that  he 
didn't  "belong  only  to  himselT'  but 
that  he  had  an  obligation  to  the  socie- 
ty which  "protected  him  when  he  en- 
tered the  world,  which  taught  him, 
and  which  supported  and  nurtured 
him."  He  firmly  beUeved  that  he  had 
an  obligation  to  repay  the  society 
which  allowed  him  to  rise  from  a  posi- 
tion of  poverty  to  national  promi- 
nence. 

For  24  years.  Jacob  Javlts  dedicated 
himself  to  serving  society  through  his 
work  in  the  Senate.  For  the  last  5,  he 
dedicated  himself  to  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  phsrslcally  disabled.  By 
his  example,  he  taught  us  the  value  of 
public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  knew  Senator  Javlts 
well.  During  most  of  my  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Jack  served 
in  the  Senate.  It  was  a  pleasure  and  a 
deep  honor  to  have  worked  closely 
with  him  over  those  many  years.  As 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Dou  stated  at 
Senator  Javlts'  funeral: 

Without  doubt  hell  be  remembered  aa 
one  of  America's  all-time  great  U.8.  Sena- 
tors. He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  compaa- 
■lon  and  hell  be  mlaaed 


New  York  has  a  proud  history  of 
supplying  this  Nation  with  many  of  its 
greatest  statesman.  But  Senator  Javlts 
does  not  belong  to  New  York  alone. 
Senator  Javlts.  his  courage,  his  spirit, 
and  his  love  of  life  belong  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. He  was  truly  one  of  our  greatest 
Senators  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HoRTON],  for  taking  this  special  order 
to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Jacob  Javlts, 
who  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HoRTOif]  has  already  indicated 
had  served  In  the  U.8.  Senate  from 
New  York  the  longest  tenure  of 
anyone  from  that  State.  24  years,  and 
in  addition  to  that.  I  am  sure  that  not 
many  Members  recall  that  Senator 
Javits  also  served  for  8  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

He  also  served  4  years  as  New  York 
State  attorney  general  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  Averell  Harrlnxan  and 
in  the  years  that  he  served  both  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Jake  Javlts  was 
one  of  the  State's  greatest  vote  get- 
ters. 

He  was  also  a  very  conscientious 
Member  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  one  of  the  most  articulate. 
It  seemed  that  he  also  appeared  in 
every  debate.  He  always  had  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  make  and  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  al- 
ready Indicated,  has  been  the  author 
of  a  ntmiber  of  important  pieces  of 
legislation. 

He  was  deeply  concerned  with  the 
matters  of  foreign  policy.  He  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  I  think  Senator  Javits  considered 
that  as  one  of  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  that,  he  also,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  Indicat- 
ed, was  the  author  of  the  ERISA  legis- 
lation which  made  certain  that  private 
pensions  in  businesses  would  be  avail- 
able for  those  who  were  expecting 
them  and  were  entitled  to  them  in 
whatever  might  be  the  circtunstances 
of  the  company  Itself. 

He  was  also  an  outstanding  member 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. 

His  power  in  the  Senate  was  one  of 
intelligence  and  articulate  ability. 

I  can  remember  when  I  was  mayor 
of  Schenectady  that  Senator  Javlts 
would  come  annually  to  a  Rotary  Club 
dinner  or  to  a  chamber  of  commerce 
meeting  and  would  discuss  In  great 
detail  what  was  going  on  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  one  thing  that  many  people 
may  not  realize. 

a  2040 

Senator  Javlts  was  a  very  active 
person.  He  was  an  outstanding  tennis 
player,  and  as  a  former  Member  of  the 
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House,  he  swam  In  the  pool  every 
morning. 

It  was  only  as  it  became  difficult  for 
him  to  swim  that  he  began  to  recog- 
nize the  lUness  that  cut  him  down. 

The  one  thing  that  I  think  some  of 
us  who  knew  Jake  Javits  well  was  that 
he  often  took  himself  a  little  bit  too 
seriously.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  a 
sense  of  humor,  but  suddenly,  when 
his  75th  birthday  came  along  and  he 
was  honored  in  the  Senate  Caucus 
Room  by  his  associates  and  his  col- 
leagues, he  began  to  mellow  and  really 
laugh  at  himself  as  well. 

The  funeral  that  the  Senator  had  in 
New  York  City  at  the  Central  Syna- 
gogue was  one  of  the  biggest  funerals 
that  I  have  seen  and  attended,  and  it 
brought  forth  an  outstanding  collec- 
tion of  individuals,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  Attorney 
General  Meese,  who  incidentally  indi- 
cated that  when  he  had  his  own  trou- 
bles. Senator  Javits  gave  him  some 
legal  advice  that  eased  his  situation. 

Former  President  Nixon  was  in  at- 
tendance, walked  in  quietly.  Former 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger. 
Governor  Cuomo,  Gary  Hart,  Mayor 
Koch,  I  think  a  lineup  of  individuals 
who  had  been  touched  by  the  life  and 
by  the  intellect  of  Jake  Javits. 

As  his  daughter  said  in  her  remarks, 
"Daddy,  we  are  going  to  miss  you."  He 
said,  "No,  you  will  remember  me." 

In  fact,  the  outstanding  comment 
that  was  made  by  those  who  spoke  at 
the  fimeral  was  that  perhaps  Senator 
Javits'  greatest  tribute  was  his  courage 
in  fighting  the  illness  that  eventually 
brought  him  to  his  end.  He  was  con- 
stantly here  on  Capitol  HiU  lobbying 
for  the  things  that  he  was  interested 
in,  and  he  had  a  smile  on  his  face,  as 
his  aid  would  push  him  around  in  the 
wheelchair.  He  was  an  outstanding  in- 
dividual and  we  will  all  miss  him. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Spealter,  today  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  and  unique  American,  Jacob 
K.  Javits.  Senatof  Javits'  contributions  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world  will  long  te  remembered 
and  hopefully  emulated.  While  I  never  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Senator  Javits  in  ttiis 
august  tx}dy,  he  was  a  friend  arxj  an  exempla- 
ry role  model  for  those  of  us  in  public  service. 
His  dedication  arxj  love  for  mankind  became 
more  apparent  to  me  each  time  our  paths 
crossed  on  joint  House-Senate  business,  and 
on  the  numerous  other  occasions  I  was  privi- 
leged erxMjgh  to  be  in  his  company. 

He  was  truly  dedicated  not  only  to  the 
people  of  ttie  great  State  of  New  York,  but  to 
all  the  people  of  our  Nation.  Senator  Javits 
was  a  courageous  man  wtx>  stood  firm  In  his 
beliefs  and  fought  for  the  advancement  of  life, 
liberty,  freedom,  and  justice  for  everyone.  He 
was  the  ideal  pubik:  man  wfwse  life  and 
deeds  made  him  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  Even 
after  he  became  physically  disabled,  he  never 
ceased  in  his  efforts  to  promote  understand- 
ing and  participation  in  our  system  of  democ- 
racy. He  gave  us  strer>gth,  courage,  arxi  hope 


for  a  greater  America.  For  this,  Vne  Nation  will 
be  entemally  in  his  debt 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my  corxlo- 
lences  to  his  family.  Senator  Javits  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  everyor>e,  but  his  menxxy 
will  live  in  our  hearts  forever. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  our  distir)guished  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  tf>e  New  York  Repub- 
lican delegation,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Horton,  and  the  dean  of  the  New 
York  delegation,  Mr.  Stratton,  for  reserving 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  or>e  of  ttie  outstand- 
ing legislators  and  politk:al  leaders  of  the  20th 
century,  Senator  Jacob  Javits. 

With  the  passing  of  Jacob  Javits  eariier  this 
month,  we  have  lost  not  only  one  of  our  Na- 
tx)n's  leading  statesmen,  but  one  of  tfw  true 
giants  in  tt>e  history  of  New  York  State,  and  of 
ttie  Congress. of  the  United  States. 

Having  served  as  a  U.S.  Senator  longer 
ttian  any  other  individual  from  New  York  in 
history.  Senator  Javits  was  known  as  one  of 
the  chief  architects  of  the  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion in  the  1950's  and  1960's,  as  a  staunch 
and  consistent  friend  of  Israel,  and  as  a 
champion  of  the  labor  movement.  It  Is  a  telling 
tribute  ttiat,  in  the  early  1970's,  a  confidential 
poll  of  congressional  staffers  ranked  him  as 
the  most  Intelligent  legislator  on  Capitol  Hill  at 
that  time,  and  as  one  of  the  most  effective. 

I  first  came  to  know  Jacob  Javits  from  the 
time  he  was  attorr>ey  general  of  New  York 
State  while  I  was  employed  as  an  assistant  at- 
torney general.  At  that  time,  I  personally 
became  more  familiar  with  his  genuir>e  con- 
cern for  human  rights,  for  protecting  the 
downtrodden  and  for  justice  for  all. 

It  is  a  bitter  Irony  that,  although  Senator 
Javits  was  ranking  minority  member  on  both 
ttie  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Relations  at 
the  time  of  his  defeat  in  1980,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  serving  in  the  Senate  as  a 
member  of  the  majority  party  which  woukj 
have  enabled  him  to  chair  or>e  of  these 
Senate  committees.  Nonetf>eless,  his  contri- 
butkxis  were  well  beyond  ttiose  accomplished 
by  most  of  his  colleagues. 

As  a  four  term  Congressman,  as  a  State  at- 
torney general,  and  as  our  Senator  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  Jacob  Javits  set  such 
high  standards  for  New  York  State  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  emulate.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Jacob  Koppel  Javits  was  bom  on  May  18, 
1904,  in  a  grimy  tenement  building  on  Manhat- 
tan's Stanton  Street.  The  new  century  was  a 
confusing  time  for  young,  urban  Americans — 
especially  for  a  son  of  Austrian  Jewish  immi- 
grants— tMJt  Jacob  Javits  made  ttie  most  of  it. 
Like  most  young  men  of  the  time,  Jacob 
Javits  had  to  go  to  work  to  help  support  his 
family  at  ttie  age  of  1 1 .  However,  his  parents 
stressed  to  him  ttie  need  for  an  education  and 
insisted  that  he  stay  in  school. 

After  graduating  as  senior  class  president 
from  Manhattan's  George  Washington  High 
School,  young  Jacob  worited  as  a  lithograph- 
k:-supply  salesman  arxJ  a  bill  collector,  while 
attending  New  York  University  Law  School  at 
night.  Following  admission  to  the  New  York 
State  bar  in  1 927,  Javits  and  his  older  brotfier, 
Ben,  formed  the  law  firm  of  Javits  &  Javits, 
which  proved  over  the  years  to  be  one  of 


Manhattan's  more  successful  and  respected 
law  firms.  His  compassion  for  the  downtrod- 
den, undoubtedly  learned  during  his  chikl- 
hood,  was  tempered  during  his  years  as  a  de- 
fense attorney. 

Javit's  father  was  involved  in  DeoKX^ratic 
politics  during  the  Tammany  Hall  days.  Javits 
was  not  Impressed  with  Tammany,  for  he 
became  an  early  and  ardent  supporter  of  Fkx- 
ello  LaGuardia's  successful  anti-Tammany 
campaign  for  mayor  in  1933.  As  a  Republican, 
Mayor  LaGuardia  fashioned  a  coalitkxi  of  Re- 
publicans, anti-Tammany,  reform,  arxJ  liberal 
Democrats  and  various  ethnic  groups.  Jacob 
Javits  had  indeed  learned  New  York  polltKS  at 
tt>e  hands  of  a  master.  Upon  his  return  from 
military  duty  in  Worid  War  II— Javits  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  lieuterrant  color>el  in  ttie  Army- 
he  campaigned  hard  for  the  unsuccessful 
reform  candkiate  for  mayor  in  1945.  Although 
this  campaign  was  unsuccessful,  Javits  was 
rewarded  with  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Congress  In  1946  in  a  district  that  had  not 
elected  a  Reput}lrcan  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Jacob  Javits  confounded  political  observers 
by  winning  that  first  House  contest  by  6,000 
votes,  and  further  amazed  the  political  estab- 
lishment by  retaining  his  seat  2  years  later  by 
defeating  a  Tammany-financed  candkjate,  the 
brother  of  the  incumbent  mayor  of  New  York 
City. 

Recognizing  his  vote-getting  appeal,  the  Re- 
publican Party  rewarded  Congressman  Javits 
by  nominating  him  for  State  attorney  general 
in  1954.  His  opponent  was  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  ttie  holder  of  a  magk:  name  in  New 
York  politics.  Not  only  dki  Jacob  Javits'  vk:tory 
confound  the  political  pundits  once  again,  he 
was  ttie  only  Reput>lican  to  win  electk}n  to 
statewkJe  office  in  1954.  In  fact,  Javits'  total 
vote  was  the  highest  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived t>y  any  candklate  for  any  office  in  the 
United  States  that  year. 

Two  years  later,  he  defeated  ttie  then 
mayor  of  New  York  City  and  son  of  a  former 
U.S.  Senator,  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Jr.,  to  begin 
tfie  longest  tenure  of  any  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York  in  history. 

In  1962,  seeking  a  second  term  in  the 
Senate,  Javits  again  became  the  biggest 
winner  anywtiere  in  the  United  States,  and 
became  the  first  Republrcan  to  carry  New 
York  City  since  President  Calvin  Coolidge  in 
1924. 

On  June  24,  1966,  not  quite  yet  to  the  half- 
way mark  of  Javits'  24-year  servk^e  in  the 
Senate,  he  was  ttie  subject  of  a  Time  maga- 
zine cover  story.  Portk}ns  of  that  artk:le  so 
convey  the  mood  and  style  of  Senator  Javits 
during  that  era  ttiat  I  would  like  to  insert  them 
into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

As  a  legislator,  Javits  resembles  a  Stakha- 
novlte  squirrel.  He  is  a  memlier  of  five  com- 
mittees and,  at  latest  count,  19  sul>commlt- 
tees,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  knows 
more  al>out  what  is  going  on  in  each  of 
them  than  any  other  meml)€r,  including  the 
chairman.  Michigan's  Romney  refers  to  him 
as  "the  busiest  man  in  the  Senate."  and  the 
label  fits.  Much  of  his  time  goes  into  what 
he  calls  "our  unseen  work":  the  unheralded, 
rarely  acknowledged  chore  of  shepherding  a 
bill  through  sul)commlttee,  committee,  and 
finally  the  full  chamtier. 


Though  no  law  bears  his  name.  Javits' 
legal  experience  and  detiatlng  skill  have  left 
their  Imprint  on  countless  bills.  Including 
such  landmark  legislation  as  Medicare  (he 
offered  an  amendment  covering  those  with- 
out Social  Security)  and  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  (he  and  Bobby  Kennedy  got 
through  an  amendment  that  emancipated 
New  York's  Puerto  Rican  population  by 
waiving  literacy  requirements  in  English  for 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  who  have  at- 
tended U.S.-fla8  schools).  Javits  makes  no 
ol>eisance  to  the  titular  authors  of  the  laws 
he  has  helped  to  shape  and  enact.  "I  really 
pulled  that  one  off."  he  says,  or  "I  did  an 
excellent  thing  setting  that  up." 

In  an  Institution  where  verl>osity  Is  a 
virtue.  Javits  Is  probably  the  greatest  virtuo- 
so of  them  all— at  least  since  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey departed.  "He  knows  the  facts  on  ev- 
erything," says  Marlon— and  he  can  summa- 
rize them  In  a  few  thousand  choice  words  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Back  in  1981,  Javits  was 
orating  on  an  Immigration  bill  that  he  con- 
sidered unjust  when  Rhode  Island  Demo- 
crat John  Pastore  tried  to  gain  the  floor. 
"Let  me  finish."  pleaded  Javits.  Pastore 
looked  up  at  the  chamber's  high  celling, 
rolled  his  eyes  dramatically  and  moaned: 
"The  Senator  never  finishes." 

When  he  isn't  talking.  JavlU  is  thinking. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  idea  men  In 
politics,  with  a  range  of  interests  and  enthu- 
siasms that  would  defy  an  Indexer.  He  has 
sponsored  a  thriving  private-enterprise  plan 
for  Latin  American  development  (ADELA) 
and  is  trying  to  launch  similar  ventures  for 
Greece  and  Turkey.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarian's  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  an  oft-heard  advocate  of  greater 
political  and  economic  cooperation  within 
the  Alliance.  He  speaks  regularly  and  per- 
ceptively on  the  problems  of  Germany  and 
of  Viet  Nam.  On  the  domestic  scene,  he  Is 
an  authority  on  Issues  ranging  from  Medi- 
care to  middle-income  housing,  civil  rights 
to  civic  beautilication.  the  arts  to  the  sci- 
ences. New  Yorkers  Javits  can  even  wax 
oracular  al>out  agriculture.  "Ask  him  some- 
thing about  apple-growing."  says  New  York 
State  G.O.P.  Treasurer  Bill  Pfelffer.  "and 
you  would  think  he  had  been  growing  them 
aU  his  life." 

Empty  Seat.  When  In  Washington,  Javits 
is  up  and  about  In  time  to  reach  the  House 
gym  soon  after  Its  early  morning  opening, 
spending  15  minutes  In  the  pool  or  working 
out  at  paddleball  or  handball.  If  he  can  find 
a  partner,  he  plays  teimls,  but  he  may  soon 
nin  out  of  partners;  In  excellent  trim  (he 
weighs  175  lbs.,  claims  to  be  5  ft.  10  In.  tall. 
but  appears  to  l>e  at  least  an  Inch  shorter 
than  that),  he  Is  a  tough,  agile  player  who 
gives  no  quarter.  Saunaed,  showered  and 
stretched.  Javiu  slides  Into  his  dark  beige 
Mustang  convertible  (license  plate  MBJ-1 
for  his  wife)  and  zips  off  to  the  Senate, 
whose  own  gym  does  not  open  until  10.  By 
that  time.  Javits  has  usually  met  several 
delegations,  sat  In  on  a  committee  hearing 
and  dictated  any  number  of  letters  to  the 
pretty  secretary  who  trots  at  his  side 
through  the  Senate  corridors. 

In  1968.  Jacob  Javits  was  elected  to  his 
third  term  as  Senator  from  New  York,  again 
by  a  substantial  margin.  This  time,  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  same  gentleman  he  had  defeat- 
ed for  a  House  seat  in  1948,  Paul  O'Dwyer, 
the  brother  of  the  former  mayor  and  an  out- 
standing civic  leader  in  his  own  right 

By  now,  Jacob  Javits  had  become  a  living 
legend  in  his  own  time.  His  expertise  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  and  in  foreign  affairs  had 


become  highly  respected  throughout  the 
Natkxi.  His  sponsorship  of  the  monumental 
War  Powers  Act,  for  example,  helped  assure 
its  passage.  By  the  time  of  his  condklacy  for 
ttiis  fourth  and  final  term  in  1974,  Jacob  Javits 
was  the  last  surviving  publk:  official  of  his  gen- 
eratk>n  in  New  York.  His  unwavering  support 
for  Israel,  and  his  insistence  on  equal  rights 
for  all  Americans,  made  him  a  beacon  of  sta- 
bility in  troubled  times.  His  renown  and  re- 
spect only  increased  during  the  balance  of  the 
1970's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  from  New  York  and 
many  of  our  colleagues  throughout  ttie  Con- 
gress have  tost  not  just  a  colleague,  but  also 
a  dear  friend.  Ever  since  my  days  as  assistant 
attorney  general  in  ttie  New  York  Department 
of  Law  headed  by  Attorney  General  Javits,  I 
found  Jack  Javits  always  willing  and  eager  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  anyone  who  sought  it. 

To  his  wife  of  38  years,  Marion,  to  his 
daughters  Joy  and  Caria,  and  to  his  son, 
Joshua,  we  extend  our  deepest  condolences. 
They  can  be  justly  proud  of  his  monumental 
accomplishments  and  his  contributions  to  our 
Nation. 

Jacob  Javits'  passing  represents  the  loss  of 
a  giant,  and  the  end  of  an  era  for  our  Natton. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  my  colleagues  from  the  State  of  New 
York  wtio  are  pausing  today  to  honor  the 
memory  of  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  legis- 
lative leaders,  and  one  of  the  finest  statesmen 
New  Yori<  has  ever  produced  *  *  *  the  late 
Senator  Jacob  Javits. 

The  rise  of  Senator  Javits  to  political  promi- 
nence is  an  inspiratk>nal  story  that  puts  the 
fictional  tales  of  Horatk)  Alger  to  shame.  He 
was  the  product  of  the  New  York's  Lower 
East  Side  and,  as  such,  the  heir  to  a  proud 
American  tradition  which  has  allowed  so  many 
men  and  women  to  rise  to  heights  as  mighty 
as  their  talent,  their  character  and  their  intel- 
lect will  allow.  In  the  case  of  Jake  Javits.  that 
was  mighty  high  indeed. 

As  a  member  of  ttie  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  deal  each  day  with  the  same 
issues  that  Senator  Javits  confronted  and 
mastered  in  his  \onq  career  as  one  of  the 
leading  spokesman  in  Congress  on  foreign 
policy. 

Quite  frankly,  I  disagreed  with  Senator 
Javits'  position  on  many  of  those  issues;  that 
too  is  part  of  New  York's  traditk>n  of  conten- 
txMS  politics. 

I  do  agree,  however,  with  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  name  of  Jake 
Javits'  always  personified  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  intellectual  honesty,  personal  integrity, 
and  unselfish  devotton  to  pukilic  service. 

I  also  agree  wholeheartedly  that  Senator 
Javits  made  an  enormous  contribution  to  ttie 
Senate  Foreign  Relatkjns  Committee,  to  the 
very  way  this  Ck>ngress  addresses  foreign 
polk:y,  and  set  a  precedent  for  excellence  that 
is  a  model  for  us  all. 

Over  the  years,  we  New  Yorkers,  I  suppose, 
sometimes  took  for  this  giant  presence  on  the 
New  York  polittoal  scene  for  granted.  We  real- 
ize now  in  retrospect  that  such  leadership  is 
as  precious  as  it  is  rare,  and  we  pay  homage 
toil. 

And  despite  his  many  years  of  visible  and 
outspoken  leadership,  who  among  us  was 
prepared   for   the   sheer   physical   courage 


Jacob  Javits  displayed  in  the  final  years  of  hit 
life. 

Senator  Jacob  Javits  left  his  impression  on 
more  than  just  our  political  life. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  said  that 
a  man  is  his  own  circumstances;  that  which 
sun-ounds  us  will  shape  what  we  are  to  be. 

Tnjiy  Jacob  Javits  was  a  man  of  his  own 
circumstances. 

He  was  a  man  of  New  York  State:  Serving 
four  terms  in  the  House,  then  as  State  attor- 
ney general,  finally  as  U.S.  Senator  from  1956 
to  1980. 

He  was,  in  his  words,  "a  man  of  the 
Senate,"  who  loved  deeply  the  instltutton.  Its 
issues,  and  its  work,  serving  on  as  many  as 
five  committees  and  nine  9ut>committees  at 
one  time. 

He  was  a  man  of  his  times:  witness  his  pas- 
sk>nate  hard  work  and  dedkatxjn  to  civil 
rights,  lat>or  rights.  pensKm  reform,  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  the  role  of  Congress  in  the  natx>nal 
defense. 

Finally,  he  was  a  man  of  courage  Despite 
an  energy-sapping  illness,  tie  pressed  for  ttie 
rights  of  the  terminally  III  as  his  last  cause. 

Through  intelligence,  independence,  and 
outstanding  public  service,  Jacob  Javits  was 
indeed  a  man  of  his  circumstances,  He  was  a 
special  friend  and  a  great  statesman.  He  wHI 
bis  missed. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jacob  Javits 
was  a  legislator's  legislator.  He  was  industri- 
ous, wise,  courageous,  and  compassionate. 
Although  a  man  of  great  visksn  himself,  he  un- 
derstood that  politics  is  not  an  arena  of  theory 
but  the  art  of  the  possible;  and  so  he  was  tire- 
less in  seeking  creative  yet  practkal  solutions 
to  problems  whteh  affected  our  State  of  New 
York,  the  Natwn,  and  the  worid 

Senator  Javits  was  a  healthy  skeptic  about 
short  range  quk;k  fixes,  and  sought  instead  to 
fashk>n  sound  and  lasting  polkMs;  he  was 
also  not  afraki  to  espouse  unpopular  posltK>ns 
wtien  he  believed  them  to  be  right. 

For  most  New  Yorkers,  Senator  Javits  was 
also  a  singulariy  appropnate  representative  for 
our  State,  with  its  existing  diversity  of  cultures, 
ethnk;  backgrounds,  and  economic,  education- 
al, and  social  constituencies.  He  represented 
New  Yori(  with  profound  understanding  of  its 
diversity,  and  with  great  effectiveness. 

Senator  Javits  believed  deeply  in  our  institu- 
ttons  of  representative  government,  and 
deeply  Icjved  ttie  Congress  in  which  he  served 
so  faithfully.  He  was  a  devoted  public  servant 
and  a  great  gentleman,  and  we  will  sorely 
miss  his  presence  among  us. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
commend  our  colleague.  Sam  Stratton  for 
organizing  this  very  timely  special  order  in 
honor  of  a  great  man.  Senator  Jacob  Javits. 
Jake  Javits  was  a  fighter.  From  his  earty 
battles  in  the  Senate  to  his  final  battle  with 
Lou  Gehrig's  disease,  Jake  was  a  man  who 
never  gave  up.  He  is  a  symtxjl  of  all  that  it 
good  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  all  that  it 
good  in  the  human  tplrit 

Hit  four  terms  at  a  Senator  were  good 
yeat.  He  waa  a  Republican  who  stmggl^d 
long  and  hard  for  what  he  believed  in— the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  a  fair  chance  and  a 
decent  living.  He  stood  out  among  his  felkjw 
Republicant  by  advocating  causes  and  taking 
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portions  that  were  frequently  considered  to 
be  loo  tMrai.  Ttw  was  Jake's  sty<e  He  never 
M  political  expednncy  get  In  the  way  of  wliat 
he  ttKXjght  was  right,  and  he  always  stuck  to 
his  guns. 

Jalce  Javits  came  up  the  hard  way.  Bom 
and  raised  in  a  tenement  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  of  Manhattan,  Jake  knew  what  it  was  like 
to  t>e  a  working  man  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  He  received  his  education  in  ttw  school 
of  Me,  knowing  the  common  man  t>etter  ttwn 
most  of  us.  Let  there  tw  no  doubt  about  it 
Jake  was  part  of  a  rare  breed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  mourn  Jacob  Javit's 
passing.  I  was  proud  to  know  him  personally, 
and  was  especially  proud  that  he  was  a  fellow 
New  Yorker.  He  was  a  truly  great  man,  and  a 
national  leader.  God  Mess  him. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  New 
York  has  a  right  to  lead  the  Nation  In  mourrv 
wiQ  the  passing  of  our  Seruitor,  Jack  Javits, 
but  all  Americans  feel  the  k>ss  as  deeply  as 
do  we. 

I'm  sorry  ttiat  Jack  dkf  not  live  to  celebrate 
the  bicentenniaJ  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  wtvch 
begins  next  year.  Because  one  of  the  finest  of 
our  cortstitutiortal  treasures  is  surely  tfie  insti- 
tution of  the  Senate,  wt>ere  a  Krw  of  great  irv 
dMduals  have  served  the  natk>nal  Interest  as 
U.S.  Serwtors  who  wouM  be  the  envy  of  any 
natkxi  In  history — irxjividuals  like  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster,  John  C  Calhoun,  and  on  Into 
the  20th  century— La  Follette  and  Norris  and 
Robert  Taft  and,  yes.  Jack  Javits.  The  genius 
of  our  Founding  Fattiers  In  creating  the 
Senate  was  in  deliberately  designing  It  to 
bring  out  all  the  potential  in  the  great  men  and 
women  wfw  serve  the  American  people  as 
Senators. 

I've  talked  about  Jack  Javits'  record  as  a 
Senator  before;  others  will  mention  It  later. 
Today,  though,  I  wanted  to  say  a  few  words 
about  son>etfiing  that  we  terxj  to  skip  over  In 
eutogies:  Jack  as  a  party  leader.  Maybe  we 
don't  talk  about  his  so  much  because  we 
ttiink  that  to  be  a  "partisan"  is  somefxTw  not 
like  being  a  "patriot"  Whatever  Is  ttie  case 
with  others,  in  Jack  Javits'  case  they  «vere  the 
same  thing. 

Jack  wrote  a  book  in  1964  he  called  "Order 
of  Battle."  He  descritjed  it  as  "a  Republican's 
call  to  reason."  I  think  that  book  was  his  most 
sustained  effort  to  spell  out  his  phikjsoptiy  of 
Government  putjlishlng  it  was  an  act  of  patri- 
otism as  he  understood  it 

You  don't  have  to  agree  with  every  single 
Ine  in  it  to  see  that  In  his  two  decade  okj 
book  Jack  said  a  tot  that  speaks  to  our  cur- 
rant condition  In  1986.  His  prophetic  words 
ring  true  t)ecause  he  chose  to  write  atxxit 
issues  and  problems  ttuit  are  always  with  us 
in  our  lit>erai  democracy.  We  are  always  dnv- 
ir^  to  improve  ourselves  as  lit>eral  democrats 
(small  "L,"  small  "0")  arxj  get  ctoser  to  the 
democratic  kleal  while  recognizing  that  Ideals 
by  their  nature  can  never  be  completely  real- 
ized. 

Jack  wrote  about  economic  growth  as  a  pri- 
ority: 'To  secure  an  adequate  Increase  and 
wide  distributkxi  of  tfie  wtx>le  complex  of 
things  which  come  under  the  standard  of 
Iving,  the  Nation  must  commit  itself  to  higher 
and  higher  productivity  through  vigorous  and 
fundamantai  economic  growth." 


Creating  jobs  and  expanding  eoorwmic  op- 
portunity, according  to  Jack,  are  Important  for 
everyone,  but  especially  for  improvir>g  the 
condition  of  America's  mirxxities.  I'm  proud  to 
say  ttiat  Jack's  career  as  New  York's  Republi- 
can Senator  and  well  before  was  marked  by 
his  Intense  corKem  for  exparxling  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunity  to  all  Americans.  In 
wtiat  he  called  the  "Third  American  Revolu- 
tton,"  the  civil  rights  revdutkxi  of  ttw  1960's, 
Jack  said  tfiat  "ttie  Reput>lican  Party  has  an 
opportunity  to  lead  tf>e  Natk>n  in  doir>g  three 
things  simultaneously.  The  first  Is  to  rernove 
all  barriers  to  employment  based  on  artifKial 
factors  such  as  race.  The  second  Is  to  enable 
the  Negro  to  acquire  through  proper  training 
programs  tfie  skills  whrch  modem  Industry 
rx)w  demands  as  a  corxlition  of  emptoyment 
of  any  man  regardless  of  tt>e  cotor  of  his  skin. 
The  third — and  overriding — task  of  leadership 
is  to  stimulate  tt>e  orderly  growth  of  ttie  na- 
tion's economy  so  that  new  chances  for  env 
ployment  will  open  up  for  the  mass  of  new 
workers  wtx>  want  to  work  and  fiave  emptoy- 
at>le  skills." 

He  had  no  problem  In  showing  that  It  was 
inadequate  to  eliminate  deficits  at  the  cost  of 
hokJIng  back  ecorromk;  expansion.  He  criti- 
cized FDE  for  forcing  a  ttalanced  budget  In 
1 937  in  such  a  way  that  it  created  "ttie  jolting 
recession  of  1937-38  "  and  he  drew  a  lesson 
ttiat  we  must  not  forget  as  we  work  on  ways 
to  reduce  excessive  spending  today:  It  Is  the 
economy  .  .  .  ttiat  must  first  be  balanced, 
and  the  balancing  of  the  Federal  Budget  will 
foltow." 

One  of  Jack  Javits'  lifetime  ttiemes  over  his 
entire  politKal  career  was  the  danger  of  a 
narrow  partisanship  In  foreign  polk:y.  I  sakj 
that  he  was  a  "Partisan,"  a  Patriotic  Partisan. 
But  he  dkJ  not  believe  In  partisanstiip  for  Its 
own  sake,  especially  where  America's  nattonal 
security  and  defense  were  concerned.  He  sakJ 
ttiat  his  positk>n  was  kJentx:al  to  an  eariler  Re- 
publican Internationalist's,  Wendell  Willkie, 
wtio  "'steadfastly  refused  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  foreign  affairs  issue."  He 
strongly  approved  of  Willkie's  statement  ttiat 
"ttie  party  that  pussyfoots,  opposes  and  do- 
structs  during  a  national  emergency  writes  its 
own  death  wan-ant;  txjt  ttie  party  that  cooper- 
ates and  encourages  national  unity  survives 
with  colors  flying.""  In  fact  one  major  reason 
Jack  deckled  to  mn  for  offwe  was  ttiat  he 
supported  ttie  bipartisan  Intematmnalism  ad- 
vocated by  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg,  whom 
he  called  "the  great  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate  during  and  after  Worid  War  II." 

As  a  party  leader,  one  of  Jack's  central 
concerns  was  expanding  ttie  base  of  the  Re- 
publk»n  Party— bringing  our  party  into  the 
ghettoes  and  barrios  and  unk>n  halls  as  well 
as  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  sutxirtMn 
and  rural  areas  of  America.  He  was  always 
happy  to  say  ttiat  our  party  appealed  to  the 
businesses  of  America,  but  his  viston  was  still 
broader.  His  hope  was  to  update  Lincoln's 
viston  for  our  time. 

After  he  left  ttie  institutton  of  the  Senate  he 
k>ved  so  much,  we  saw  pertiaps  ttie  finest 
and  rarest  of  Jacks  qualities,  in  the  dignity  and 
patience  with  which  he  bore  his  last  illness. 
For  a  man  wtio  k>ved  to  speak,  it  must  have 
seemed  almost  unendurable  when  he  latxxed 
to  speak  a  few  sentences;  yet  he  did  endure  It 


with  a  courage  that  touctied  everyone  who 
saw  him. 

I  can't  help  ending  my  remarks  by  repeating 
what  his  legislative  assistant  Patricia  Connelt 
shakow,  recently  wrote  tftat  Jack  said  at  a 
Javits  staff  reunion  2  years  ago.  "You  are  my 
legacy  to  ttie  next  century,"  he  sakj,  "and 
after  I'm  gone  I  want  you  to  do  ttvee  things 
for  the  oW  man.  Love  your  country.  Don't  be 
afrakj  to  stk:k  your  neck  out  And  take  a 
cfiance  on  the  young,  as  I  once  took  a 
cliance  on  each  of  you." 

We  are— all  of  us,  Republk^ans  and  Demo- 
crats—Jack Javits'  legacy  to  the  next  century. 
I  join  all  my  colleagues  in  mourning  his  death, 
celebrating  his  life  and  recalling  his  lasting 
heritage  to  ttie  country  and  ttie  wortd.  My  pro- 
found respects  and  love  to  Marian  Javits  and 
ttie  Javits  family. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  an  outstanding  man  and  legisla- 
tor, Senator  Jacob  Javits.  To  the  end.  Senate 
Javits  used  both  his  Intellect  and  his  physical 
strength  to  continue  to  accomplish  ttie  goals 
in  which  he  believed,  setting  a  stellar  example 
for  all  of  us. 

Senator  Javits  was  the  epitome  of  wtiat  a 
legislator  shoukJ  be.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be 
stymied  by  legislative  difficulties  or  to  alkjw  his 
judgment  to  be  ckxided  by  party  politics. 

Ttie  Senator  was  not  only  a  towering  intel- 
lect, but  he  was  also  an  ekiquent  spokesman 
for  ttie  causes  In  wtiKh  tie  tielieved.  He  was 
the  author  or  one  of  the  principal  architect  of 
much  of  the  major  legislation  enacted  during 
this  generation,  including  ttie  War  Powers  Act 
the  civil  rights  legislatton  of  the  1960's. 
ERISA,  and  ttie  creation  of  the  Nattonal  En- 
dowments for  ttie  Arts  and  ttie  Humanities,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

Not  withstanding  all  of  ttie  causes  in  wtitoh 
Senator  Javits  was  Involved,  he  was  also  a 
master  of  legislative  detail.  I  know  from  the  3 
years  In  whk:h  our  respective  tenures  on  ttie 
Hill  overlapped,  that  the  Senator  was  never 
too  busy  to  take  a  call  about  some  minor, 
technk»l  amendment  ttiat  would  make  a 
pending  Senate  bill  work  better  In  New  York 
State  or  New  York  City,  and  he  would  thereaf- 
ter be  at  ttie  right  place  at  the  right  time  and 
do  the  right  thing  to  make  that  amendment 
pass. 

Senator  Javits'  career  In  ttie  Congress 
serves  as  an  outstanding  example  against 
wtiKh  all  wtK)  come  afterwards  can  measure 
ttieir  legislative  work. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  concerned 
and  caring  voice  for  the  people  of  New  York, 
and  indeed  all  of  ttie  United  States,  has  been 
stilled.  While  we  mourn  the  loss  of  Senator 
Jacob  Javits,  those  of  us  who  worked  with 
him  and  respected  him  can  t>e  proud  to  have 
been  associated  with  such  a  man. 

As  a  Member  of  ttie  U.S.  Senate,  Jacob 
Javits  set  an  example  of  Integrity  in  both  his 
putilc  and  private  lives  that  all  wtio  serve  in 
Congress  woukj  be  hard  pressed  to  surpass. 
He  was  a  man  of  his  convicttons,  and  he  led 
the  fight  on  legislative  battles  with  the  same 
remarkat>le  courage  ttiat  he  displayed  in  refus- 
ing to  yield  to  illness. 

I  was  fortunate  to  serve  with  Senator  Javits 
In  the  New  York  delegatton  during  my  first 
term  in  the  House.  He  lead  by  example;  he 


was  a  man  o(  courage.  He  was  a  publk:  offi- 
cial wtK)  inspired  us  by  continually  showing 
that  it  is  worth  fighting  for  causes  that  you  be- 
lieve ia  During  his  career  in  the  Senate,  he 
proved  this  by  fighting  for  causes  that  put  him 
in  the  middle  of  heated  controversy.  In  his  pri- 
vate life,  he  fought  against  an  HIness  that  tried 
to  keep  him  from  his  commitments,  and  in  his 
stnjggle,  he  made  the  battte  his  last  major 
cause.  He  brought  new  public  awareness  to 
his  illness,  with  a  dignity  characteristk:  of  his 
years  of  publk:  servne. 

Mr.  Spiaaker,  we  will  miss  Jacob  Javits.  We 
will  miss  his  wisdom,  his  integrity  and  personal 
courage.  We  join  with  New  Yorkers,  and  citi- 
zens from  across  ttiis  Nation,  in  extending  our 
sympattiy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  eight  decades 
on  this  Earth,  Senator  Jack  Javits  displayed  a 
singular  commitment.  Till  the  end,  he  was  curi- 
ous, intrigued  and  passtonately  aroused  In  ad- 
dressing ttie  concerns  of  his  very  broadest 
constituency— his  feltow  man. 

Jack  Javits"  pkrture  hangs  in  my  otffce— 
near  it  an  engraving  of  President  Lincoln. 
Throughout  his  career.  Jack's  view  of  public 
service  embraced  Lincoln's  progressive  spirit 
ttiat  "Ttie  legitimate  object  of  government  is 
to  do  for  a  community  of  people  wtiatever 
they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all 
or  cannot  so  well  do  for  themselves  in  their 
separate  and  individual  capacities."  Jack 
wrote  toward  the  end  of  his  24  years  in  the 
Senate  ttiat  "Government  steps  in  ¥»tien — and 
only  when — private  means  are  inadequate  to 
do  the  job."  This  describes  best  his  highly  de- 
veloped recognitton  of  what  was  just  right  and 
made  common  sense. 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  Jack  Javits  as  a 
friend  and  colleague.  Newspapers,  ain^^aves 
and  Government  chambers  everywhere  have 
been  filled  with  accolades  for  this  tnily  great 
leader.  He  has  been  called  a  qunk  study- to 
me  he  was  the  qutokest  His  grasp  of  the 
most  intricate  Issues  in  finance,  foreign  affairs, 
civil  rights— deeply  inspired.  His  enviable  con- 
tacts with  world  leaders  infused  his  agenda 
with  an  unmatctied  creativity. 

Jack  was  dedtoated  to  free  enterprise,  yet 
nattonalty  and  internationally  he  worked  for 
ttie  oppressed.  His  inspiring  example  taught 
so  many  to  care  about  those  less  fortunate 
than  themselves. 

Several  times  in  ttie  years  after  Jack  Javits 
left  the  Senate,  I  sought  him  out  for  his  wise 
counsel.  I  also  sought  him  because  I  knew 
wtiat  he  was  and  wtiat  he  had  accomplished 
for  me  and  and  so  many  of  us. 

Jack  Javits  was  intelligent  gifted,  compas- 
stonate,  courageous— but  there  was  more— he 
was  an  indivklual  of  integrity  and  a  dignified 
man  of  principle. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  pause 
to  remember  Senator  Jacob  Javits  of  New 
York.  Senator  Javits  will  tong  be  remembered 
as  a  skillful  legislator  who  never  forgot  the 
advice  of  Provertw  to  give  voice  to  those  wtx) 
canrxjt  speak.  He  was  a  consistent  friend  of 
those  in  our  society  wtio  most  needed  his 
concern  and  assistance.  He  was  a  supporter 
of  civil  rights  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
He  never  forgot  his  own  humble  origins  as  he 
worked  to  protect  those  who  were  oppressed, 
regardless  of  the  reason  for  that  oppression. 


Over  the  years  Senator  Javits  frequently 
took  the  diffKult  stands  which  ware  not 
always  popular.  In  ttie  end,  one  cannot  help  to 
think  that  his  practne  of  standing  tell  in  the 
face  of  popular  opinton  gave  him  ttie  final 
strength  throughout  his  tong  and  disabling  ill- 
ness. His  strength  of  spirit  as  he  fought  his 
last  battle  stands  as  an  inspiratton  to  all.  He 
was  a  man  who  was  not  defeated  by  Ufa  and 
coukj  not  be  defeated  by  death. 

New  Yorkers  moum  ttie  loss  of  a  fine  man. 
Oppressed  people  everywhere  will  moum  ttie 
toss  of  a  champton. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  7, 
1986,  America  tost  a  great  stetesman  and  citi- 
zen. Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  As  Is  evklent 
from  the  ftood  of  tributes  from  all  levels  of 
American  life.  Senator  Javits  was  an  exempla- 
ry put)lk:  servant  wtio  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  In  the  House  and 
Senate,  Presidents,  foreign  leaders,  arxJ  ttie 
American  publk:. 

Such  admiration  was  well  deserved.  Jacob 
Javits  served  four  terms  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  worked  tirelessly  in  drafting  and  helping 
to  enact  legislatton  on  foreign  affairs,  urt>an 
redevelopment,  civil  rights,  organized  latxx, 
and  big  business.  As  a  liberal  Reputilican, 
Senator  Javits  was  a  minority  within  a  minority 
during  his  years  In  Washington.  He  was,  how- 
ever, regarded  by  Democrats  and  Republtoans 
alike  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  hard  work- 
ing, and  effective  Members  of  the  Senate 
during  his  years  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Javits  devoted  much 
of  his  time  in  the  Senate  to  engineering  the 
passage  of  three  major  pieces  of  legislatton, 
each  of  which  has  improved  the  quality  of  life 
for  many  Americans  in  a  cultural,  economto, 
and  global  sense.  He  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  ERISA  Act  legislation  that  provWes 
pensions  for  milltons  of  Americans  emptoyed 
In  private  industry  who  were  not  covered  by 
an  adequate  retirement  plan  and  wtio  had 
little  more  than  Social  Security  benefits  to 
took  forward  to  once  they  had  retired. 

He  ardently  supported  the  War  Powers  Act 
whtoh  limits  the  ability  of  a  PreskJent  to  make 
war  wittiout  congresstonal  approval;  he  also 
advocated  the  formulatton  of  the  Nattonal  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
¥»hk:h  provtoes  Govemment  support  for  cultur- 
al projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Javits  reached  great 
political  heights  despite  modest  beginnings. 
The  son  of  immigrant  parents,  Jacob  Javits 
grew  up  on  the  Lower  East  SkJe  of  New  Yort< 
City,  and  like  many  other  first-generatton 
Americans,  worked  his  way  through  school. 
He  sokj  printing  supplies  as  he  took  night 
courses  at  Columbia  University,  and  graduated 
from  New  York  University  Law  School  in  1926. 
He  became  polittoally  active  soon  thereafter 
and  won  his  first  electron  to  Congress  in  1946. 

Despite  his  subsequent  political  successes, 
however,  Senator  Javits  never  forgot  his  be- 
ginnings. In  1973.  he  wrote  in  the  New  Yorti 
Times: 

When  I  grew  up  on  New  York's  Lower 
East  Side,  the  furthest  thing  from  my  mind 
was  any  Idea  that  I  would  spend  more  than 
half  of  my  working  years  aa  a  public  serv- 
ant. There  were  too  many  other  things  to 
pay  attention  to,  like  helping  my  Janitor 
father  put  food  on  the  table  and  keep  the 
roof  over  our  heads. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  prtvNaga  of  san^  In 
Congress  as  a  contemporary  of  Senator 
Javlta.  Ha  Imprasaad  ma  as  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  civil  and  constttuttonal  righte  at  a  tima 
when  Mack  Amertoans  were  being  denied 
ttiose  fundamental  rights.  It  was  largely  due  to 
his  strong  leadership  m  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
civil  rights  laws  were  enacted,  ending  official 
sagragatton  and  discriminatton  in  this  land. 

Senator  Javits  record  in  the  Senate  is  ra- 
plete  with  gains  made  by  minorities  through 
his  mmatlve  and  leadership.  Tnje  to  liberal 
causes,  he  never  veered  away  from  his  pur- 
pose of  working  toward  social  reform,  in  order 
to  obtain  equality  and  justtoe  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Jacob  Javits  shall  always  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  in 
American  history  and  his  presence  shall  ba 
sorely  missed. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  am  grateful  for 
this  opportunity  to  honor  Jacob  Javits,  a  credit 
to  the  Stete  of  New  York,  a  credit  to  his 
Natton. 

It  would  t)e  difficult  to  say  more  ttian  has  al- 
ready has  been  said  about  Jack  Javits.  His  fu- 
neral last  week  In  New  York,  attended  by  the 
very  best  publk;  servants  this  Natton  has  to 
offer,  was  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the  respect  ha 
won  from  his  friends  and  colleagues  from  all 
points  on  tfie  pollttoal  spectrum. 

Yet,  I  feel  ttiat  I  must  in  my  own  way  say 
goodt)ye  to  Jack.  It  was  his  work,  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  all  Amencans.  no  matter  their 
ethnic  or  racial  heritage,  that  enabled  individ- 
uals such  as  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
teke  offtoe  and  serve  our  Natton.  The  onginal 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  most  civil  rights  legisla- 
tton Is  the  result  of  ttie  work  of  men  like  Jack 
Javits.  A  generatton  Is  grateful  to  him  and 
wtiat  he  stood  for. 

I  was  pertiaps  moat  moved  by  a  descriptton 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  the  memorial  serv- 
toe  that  he  asked  to  be  read  at  his  funeral. 
Apparently  it  read,  in  part,  that  "the  living  are 
like  Moses  wtK>  beholds  the  Promised  Land 
and  cannot  enter."  Jack  Javits  has  entered 
the  Promised  Land.  His  tong  and  bountiful 
journey  Is  ended.  And  we,  like  Moses  can  only 
behold,  but  we  are  much  the  ricfier  for  having 
had  Jacob  Javits  among  us— if  only  for  a 
while. 

Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Jacob  Javits  gives  us  pause  to  re- 
flect on  the  life  and  times  of  a  man  who  left  a 
lasting  imprint  on  a  natkxi  and  a  people. 
Jacob  Javits  spent  his  life  serving  the  Ameri- 
can people  during  a  period  of  social  change 
and  Intemattonal  crisis.  He  gutoed  America 
through  years  of  profound  change  In  our  histo- 
ry, from  the  McCarthy  era,  through  Vietnam, 
and  later  Watergate,  years  that  witnessed  pro- 
found change  in  American  society.  His  leader- 
ship transcended  partisanship,  his  commit- 
ment to  principle  united  the  Natton,  his  viston 
Inspired  people  a  worid  away 

It  is  sadly  Ironic  that  Jacob  Javits  was  de- 
feated for  reelection  to  the  Senate  just  as  his 
party  was  becoming  the  majority  party.  Ha 
woukJ  have  chaired  the  Foreign  Relatkxw 
Committee,  his  lifetong  ambition.  Although  he 
never  assumed  the  charimanship  of  ttie  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  his  commitment  to 
a  bipartisan  foreign  poltoy  is  a  legacy  that  will 
continue  to  guide  the  committee  and  the  de- 
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vetopment  of  that  poitcy.  His  coonmitinent  to 
ttudgetary  fairness  and  social  conscience  wiM 
continue  to  guide  the  Congress  in  its  effort  to 
reduce  spending  wtiiie  not  abartdoning  the 
principles  of  equity  arnj  compassion.  This  is 
the  legacy  Jacob  Javits  has  left  to  the  Nation 
fw  loved,  a  nation  he  made  more  vital  arKJ 
strong. 

The  last  time  I  met  with  Ser>ator  Javits  was 
during  the  marlcup  on  the  tax  bill  He  came  to 
•ee  me  on  an  issue  of  importance  to  his  be- 
loved New  York  as  well  as  my  State  of 
Hawaii,  deductibility  of  State  and  local  taxes. 
Despite  his  Wness,  he  was  a  forceful  and  ef- 
fective advocate  for  his  cause.  One  could  not 
help  but  be  moved  by  his  courage  In  tt>e  face 
of  adversity.  As  Sertator  Moynihan  said  at  the 
funeral  service  in  New  York,  quoting  Vne  elo- 
quent poem  of  Dylan  Thomas,  "Senator  Javits 
did  not  go  gentle  Into  tt^t  good  nIghL  Jacob 
Javits  fulfilled  the  highest  tenets  of  his  faith: 
He  chose  We." 

Mr  LEIMT  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  thank  my 
good  fnends  and  colleagues  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr  Hobton,  for  calbrig 
this  special  order  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  America's  finest  statesmen,  tf>e  late  Sena- 
tor Jacob  Javits. 

The  son  of  poor  immigrant  parents.  Jack 
Javits  grew  up  in  Manhattan's  Lower  East 
Side,  wtiich  he  amx  compared  to  living  in  a 
log  cabin  during  President  LirKX)ln's  time. 
Through  much  hard  work  arxj  diligence,  he 
worked  his  way  ttwough  Columbia  University 
and  later  earr>ed  a  law  degree  from  New  York 
University. 

Ttvou^KXJt  his  many  years  in  politics  and 
government — dunr>g  four  terms  in  tfie  House, 
as  New  York  State's  attorney  general,  arxf 
dunr)g  his  k>ng  and  distiriguished  career  in  the 
U.S.  Senate— Jack  Javits  never  forgot  his 
roots  and  remained  one  of  New  York  State's 
and  New  York  City's  staurK:hest  supporters. 
He  has  been  recognized  by  critics  and  admir- 
ers alike  as  Intelligent  Industrious,  and  cer- 
tamiy  one  of  our  Nation's  most  effective  arxl 
influential  legislators. 

He  was  the  first  to  admit  tfiat  the  Senate 
was  his  greatest  tove.  He  knew  its  ways  inti- 
mately, and  appreciated  tt>e  strengtfis  aind  foi- 
bles of  each  Member.  Serurtor  Javits  served 
as  ranking  mirxxfty  member  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relatk>ns,  and  Labor  arxj  Human  Re- 
lations Committees,  arid  he  used  his  powerful 
positiora  to  pronwte  some  of  tt>e  most  signifi- 
cant legislative  Initiatives  of  ttw  past  20  years. 

Jack  Javits  took  an  especially  active  role  in 
shaping  important  labor  legislatkxi  such  as 
workers'  compensation,  occupatkxial  safety 
arxJ  health,  chikj  labor  laws,  minimum  wage 
laws,  and  kA  opportunity  programs  for  youth 
an6  minorities. 

Wtien  asked  what  he  considered  to  be  his 
most  signifKant  accomplishrDents,  Senator 
Javits  cited  these  ttvee  legislative  initiatives: 
the  Pension  Reform  Act  of  1974  which  regu- 
lates private  pension  plans  for  an  estimated 
30  rraHion  workers;  tt>e  War  Powers  Act.  tf>e 
law  wtiich  sets  limits  on  Presidential  powers  to 
authorize  military  activities  without  cor>gres- 
aional  consent;  and  finally,  the  establishment 
of  the  National  ErxJowment  fbr  the  Arts  arxJ 
Humanities  to  promote  cultural  and  artistic  ef- 
forts. Based  on  tfvs  akxw,  he  couM  be  ac- 
claimed one  of  the  most  effective  leaders  in 


Congress — Republican  or  Democrat— of  his 
tin>e. 

Stricken  with  Lou  Gehrig's  disease,  a  debili- 
tating neuromotor  disorder.  Jack  fougfit  a  cou- 
rageous battle  to  keep  active  and  worfung.  He 
was  confined  to  a  wtwetofiair,  but  he  con<ir>- 
ued  to  speak  and  write  and  testify  twfore 
congfressional  committees.  Jack  Javits  felt  a 
strong  responsibility  to  repay  tfie  society 
wt>ich  gave  a  poor  innmigrant's  son  the  oppor- 
tunity :o  serve  in  tt>e  US  Senate. 

He  was  a  man  of  prirxaple.  k>yatty,  and  fair- 
ness. We  will  miss  him,  arHJ  I  offer  my  deep- 
est sympatfiy  to  f>is  family.  It  was  an  honor  to 
serve  with  him  In  New  York  State's  congres- 
sioral  delegatxxi.  He  will  be  \onq  renrtembered 
arx]  respected  as  one  of  our  country's  finest 
statesmen,  for  he  has  left  befiind  him  an  en- 
during  legacy  of  legislation  benefiting  all 
Americans. 

Mr  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sadness  Vn&\  I  mark  the  passing  of  Senator 
Jacob  Javits.  The  legacy  he  has  left  us  as  a 
model  of  statesmanship  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. His  compassion  and  fairness  In  legisla- 
tion arxJ  his  great  respect  for  tfie  Senate 
serves  to  infuse  us  all  with  ttie  iiKentive  to 
horxx  public  trust 

The  State  of  New  York  was  truly  fortunate 
to  be  represented  in  tf>e  Serute  t>y  the  man  of 
courage  and  fortitude.  During  his  24  years  in 
public  service.  Senator  Javits  was  a  paceset- 
ter in  civil  rights,  labor,  arxJ  foreign  affairs  leg- 
islation. His  bills  assured  private  pensions  for 
mdlkxis  of  American  workers;  he  provided 
jobs  for  the  unemployed  arxf  heat  for  tfie  el- 
deriy. 

As  the  son  of  an  immigrant  wtio  grew  up  in 
a  tenement  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New 
York  City,  Jack  Javits  rose  from  his  humble 
beginnings  to  become  orw  of  the  most  effec- 
tive and  influential  Senators  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  He  accomplished  this  great  feat 
tfvough  hard  work  and  belief  in  ttie  goodr>ess 
of  man.  Even  from  his  position  of  power,  f>e 
never  betrayed  tf>e  trust  of  ttie  working-class 
men  and  women  he  represented.  He  was  an 
exemplar  to  ttie  greatest  degree  of  tfie  Ameri- 
can work  ettiic. 

Many  dignitaries,  Reput>licans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  attended  Senator  Javits'  funeral 
service  on  Monday,  March  10,  1986.  T)>e 
presertce  of  these  distinguished  citizens,  who 
came  to  eulogize  Senator  Javits,  serves  as  a 
testament  to  his  vision  and  leadersfiip.  His 
prirx:iples  attracted  diverse  philosophies  and 
crossed  all  party  boundaries. 

Altfxxigh  I  never  had  ttie  cfiance  to  work  in 
tfie  Congress  with  Senator  Javits,  I  considered 
it  a  privilege  to  have  been  a  constituent  of  a 
Senator  wfio  served  ttie  people  of  New  York. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed,  but  his  initiatives  will 
continue  to  keep  his  ideals  in  tfie  forefront  of 
American  politcs.  My  sympathies  go  out  to 
ttie  Javits  family,  especially  to  his  wife, 
Marion. 

Mr  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  a  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  wfiose  remarfcable  career 
clearly  illustrates  ttie  true  meaning  of  pubHc 
service. 

During  his  24-year  tenure  in  ttie  U.S. 
Senate,  Jacob  Javits  worked  dHigently  and  re- 
lentlessiy  to  improve  tfie  quality  of  life  for  his 
New  York  constituency,  as  virell  as  his  feltow 


Americans.  As  a  member  of  a  poor  nwnigrant 
famiy,  lie  experienced  on  a  firet-hsnd  bMis 
the  extreme  adversibes  facing  minorities  in  our 
country.  As  part  of  a  politk:al  minority  in  the 
Senate,  he  became  a  strong  voice  advocating 
the  advancement  of  civil  rights,  the  guarantee 
of  private  pensions,  putilic  assistanoe  for  the 
arts  and  humanities,  and  tfie  limitation  of  the 
President's  ability  to  make  war  through  the 
War  Powers  Act.  On  an  international  scale. 
Senator  Javits  actively  supported  tfie  formula- 
txxi  and  implementabon  of  ttie  Middle  East 
peace  accords,  and  encouraged  the  broaden- 
ing of  U.S.  relatkxis  with  tfie  Communist  courv 
tries,  partcularty  Cfwia. 

Even  after  leaving  tfie  Senate  in  1960  and 
t>eing  crippled  by  Lou  Gerhig's  dnease.  Sena- 
tor Javits  continued  to  write  and  speak  public- 
ly, sfianng  his  vast  knowledge  and  experience. 
Senator  Javits'  great  courage  and  willingness 
to  fight  against  ttie  odds,  in  tfie  name  of 
public  welfare,  will  certainly  serve  as  an  inspi- 
ratkxi  to  all  Americans  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  March  10  editorial  from  ttie  Buf- 
fak3  News,  in  my  district  in  western  New  Yortt, 
wfiich  ekxjuently  summarizes  tfie  substantive 
contribution  Senator  Jacob  Javits  made  to  our 
country. 

Jacob  Javits 

America,  the  land  of  opportunity,  has  lost 
a  distinguished  citizen  with  the  passing  of 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  who  used  tluit  opportunity 
to  work  for  the  t>ettennent  of  his  state  and 
nation. 

Bom  in  a  tenement  on  New  York's  lower 
E^ast  Side,  the  son  of  poor  immigrant  par- 
ents, Javits  rose  to  t>ecome  one  of  the  most 
higlily  regarded  memt>ers  of  the  n.S. 
Senate.  And  his  24  years  In  the  chaml)er  left 
a  rich  legacy  of  l>eneficial  legislation. 

For  most  of  his  congressional  service,  he 
was  In  the  political  minority,  but  such  were 
his  talent  and  energy  that  he  played  major 
roles  in  writing  landmark  bills  Into  law.  He 
was  proudest  of  his  work  on  legislation  to 
advance  civil  rights,  limit  a  president's  war- 
making  power,  safeguard  private  pervsions 
and  endow  the  arts  and  humanities. 

He  was  a  strong  force  for  liberalism  within 
the  Republican  Party,  and  that  fact,  togeth- 
er with  his  age  and  failing  health,  contribut- 
ed to  his  election  defeat  in  the  conservative 
tide  of  1980.  Nothing  could  detract,  howev- 
er, from  the  excellence  of  his  legislative 
service.  His  Intelligence,  zest  for  work  and 
coiKem  for  the  public  welfare  won  the  ad- 
miration of  colleagues  on  tioth  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

For  all  his  accomplishments  in  govern- 
ment, however,  it  may  lie  that  his  greatest 
contribution,  as  Oov.  Cuomo  suggested,  was 
simply  "his  demonstration  of  courage  In  re- 
fusing to  surrender  to  his  illness."  the  para- 
lyzing disease  that  forced  him  to  spend  hla 
last  years  in  a  wheelchair,  using  a  respira- 
tor. 

Despite  his  terminal  affliction.  Javits  con- 
tinued to  write,  travel  and  make  speeches, 
and  to  cherish  what  he  called  "the  excite- 
ment and  expectation  of  living  the  days 
you're  given  to  live." 

Javits  was  Justly  ranked  among  the  na- 
tion's great  senators.  He  set  a  standard  of 
faithful  and  responsible  public  service  that 
deserves  to  be  long  remembered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  tfie  late  Senator  Jacob 


Javtts.  Repubican  of  New  Yorit  After  having 
bravaty  fought  a  courageous  battle  against 
daoaao.  Senator  JavHs  dtod  last  week  at  the 
ige  of  81.  He  left  behind  him  a  record  of 
pubic  service  and  commitnient  unmatched  by 
most,  indudng  8  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
raaentativas  wid  24  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  w«  be  missed  by  aM  who  knew  and 
worked  with  him. 

I  was  a  constituent  of  Jacob  Javits'  for  13 
years  until  I  moved  to  RorWa.  I  remember 
Senator  Javits  as  a  man  dednated  to  helping 
the  people  of  New  York.  He  worked  tirelessly 
to  protect  the  interests  of  every  man  and 
woman— the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  handl- 
ca^iped,  and  the  eWeriy.  And  he  fought  relent- 
lessly to  make  a  better  life  for  the  Italians. 
Hispanics,  Irish,  Chinese.  Jews,  and  every 
other  immigrant  wtio  came  to  live  in  America. 
I  also  remember  Senator  Javits  as  an  inde- 
fatigable vMXker  not  only  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  but  also  on  behalf  of  issues 
and  concerns  that  touched  all  aspects  of 
Jewish  communal  life.  He  worthed  upfront  and 
backstage  for  the  Jewish  state  and  was 
kioked  upon  by  other  Senators  and  politicians 
for  guidance  and  advK«  on  issues  affecting 
Israel. 

As  a  Hberal  RepublKan,  he  commanded  re- 
spect fiom  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  was  a 
brilliant  legislator  and  distinguished  leader, 
playing  a  role  in  almost  every  piece  of  foreign 
policy  legislation  of  the  postwar  era.  He  was 
involved  in  drafting  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion of  1973  and  helped  win  its  passage  over 
Presklent  Nixon's  veto. 

But  most  of  all,  Jacob  Javits  was  a  man  of 
the  Senate.  He  defined  the  titie  of  U.S.  Sena- 
tor and  was  an  inspiration  to  ttiose  who  carry 
on  in  his  footsteps.  We  honor  this  man's  tong- 
standing  commitment  to  public  service,  his 
wisdom,  his  compassion,  and  in  tfie  end,  his 
great  personal  courage. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  think 
of  New  Yori(.  you  think  of  Jacob  Javits— the 
two  were  synonymous. 

Tfie  son  of  immigrants,  Jacob  Kofipel  Javits 
rose  from  humble  beginnings  In  a  tenement 
on  New  Yori('s  Lower  East  Side  to  an  out- 
standing career  in  publk:  service. 

For  24  years.  Jack  Javits  served  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  tonger  than  any  other  New  York  Sen- 
ator. Prior  to  reaching  that  pinnacle,  Javits 
served  8  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  for  2  years  was  attorney  general  of 
New  York  State. 

Senator  Javits  never  forgot  his  State  or  its 
citizens.  I  knew  him  well,  serving  in  the  House 
during  his  Senate  tenure,  and  I  can  attest  that 
he  was  always  available  to  discuss  an  issue 
or  problem  affecting  New  Yorii.  More  often 
than  not  he  found  a  way  to  solve  tfie  prob- 
lem. 

As  recently  as  last  December,  Jack  Javits 
stW  was  hard  at  work  for  his  State,  k>bbying 
Members  of  Congress  on  tax  reform  issues  of 
concern  to  New  York. 

But  Jacob  Javito  was  much  more  than  a  pa- 
rochial Senator,  he  was  a  hard  working  and 
courageous  statesman  who  had  a  hand  in  vir- 
tuaNy  every  mi^or  piece  of  legislation  that 
passed  the  Senate  during  his  quarter  century 
m  that  body. 

Although  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate's 
minortty  party  during  all  but  the  last  4  years  of 


his  carser,  Javits  was  a  guiding  force  behind 
major  pieces  of  legislation  dealing  with  issues 
such  as  civil  rights,  social  waltare,  arts  and 
humanities,  pension  reform,  foreign  affairs, 
and  gun  control.  One  of  his  most  outstanding 
achievements  was  passage  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  a  law  now  consMerad  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
considered  during  this  century. 

Never  forgetting  his  family  experience  and 
earty  years  of  poverty.  Jack  Javits  always 
maintained  a  deep  concern  tor  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  That  concern  culminated  with  pas- 
sage of  his  bill  creating  tfie  Legal  Sennces 
C<xporation. 

Javits  devoted  his  life  to  tfie  U.S.  Senate. 
He  once  sakj  he  toved  the  institution  like  a 
wife.  But  for  all  his  feelings  about  the  Senate 
and  all  his  respect  for  and  knowledge  about 
the  Senate,  Jack  Javits  was  always  an  outskl- 
er  in  that  body.  As  a  liberal  Reput>lican  he 
didn't  fit  Into  the  mok)  required  to  be  a 
member  of  tfie  Inner  circle  but  nonetfieless  tie 
earned  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  as  one 
of  ttie  Senate's  greatest  minds  and  surely  he 
will  be  rememt>ered  as  a  Senate  giant. 

Tfirougfiout  tiis  Senate  career,  Jacob  Javits 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Israel,  defending 
United  States  military  assistance  to  tfie  Jewish 
state  as  a  member  of  tfie  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  In  1977,  he  helped  shape  the  Is- 
raeli-Egyptian peace  proposal  tfiat  ended  in 
the  Camp  David  accord. 

His  dream  was  to  become  cfialrman  of  tfie 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  but  his  reelection 
defeat  in  1980  robbed  him  of  the  opportunity. 
However,  folk}wing  that  defeat  his  Senate 
colleagues  afforded  tiim  the  honor  of  serving 
as  chairman  for  l  day  when  Democratic  Chair- 
man Frank  Church  stepped  down  a  day  early. 
It  was  a  well-deserved  honor  for  a  man  who 
had  given  so  much  of  himself  to  the  Senate 
and  his  country. 

Even  after  Lou  Gehrig's  disease  took  its  toll 
on  his  body.  Jack  Javits'  mind  remained  as 
alert  as  ever,  and  he  refused  to  let  the  debili- 
tating Illness  hokj  him  back  Confined  to  a 
wtieelchair  and  atUched  to  a  respirator,  Javits 
continued  to  testify  before  Congress,  counsel 
his  colleagues,  and  speak  to  interested  audi- 
ences, even  when  his  voice  was  no  more  tfian 
a  whisper. 

Jacob  K.  Javits  has  earned  his  place  m  his- 
tory through  his  hard  worti  and  courage.  The 
citizens  of  New  Yorit  and  all  Americans  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitaide. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELO.  Mr.  Speaker.  H  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  ioin  my  colleagues  today 
in  this  special  order  to  mari(  the  passing  of 
Jacob  Javits  and  to  honor  this  distinguished 
man.  Bom  in  a  tenement  in  New  York  City's 
Lower  East  Side  in  1904,  Mr.  Javits  worked 
his  way  through  Columbia  University  and  the 
New  Yori(  University  School  of  Law  graduating 
in  1926.  He  practiced  law  until  the  start  of 
Worid  War  II  when  his  efforts  to  enlist  in  the 
Army  were  rebuffed  because  of  his  age.  He 
tfien  volunteered  to  work  as  a  civilian  for  tfie 
Army  as  was  later  commissioned  as  an  officer 
in  1942.  He  helped  to  plan  the  invasions  of 
Europe  and  Japan  and  was  a  lieutenant  colo- 
nel «vhen  he  left  the  service  in  1945. 

Mr.  Javits  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1946  and  served  6  years 
before  being  elected  attorney  general  for  the 


State  of  New  York.  In  1956,  he  was  slaclad  to 
the  U.8.  Senate  where  ha  served  wMh  dMnc- 
tion  for  24  years.  As  a  laadhig  rapraaaotaHv 
of  the  Nberal  wing  of  the  Repub«can  Party, 
Senator  JavHs  was  a  principai  autfwr  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  of  1973.  He  was  also  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  National  Endowments 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  an  effective 
proponent  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1066. 

Senator  Javitt  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us 
who  knew  him.  He  was  a  serious  and  hard- 
woriung  man  who  never  allowed  political  ex- 
pediency to  come  before  wfiat  he  considered 
ttw  best  interests  of  ttie  people  of  our  fMation. 
Mr.  Javits  was  bom  in  humble  circumstances 
and  steadily  rose  to  prominence  m  the  service 
of  his  country  His  impressive  ascendence 
represents  what  is  possible  m  ttus  land  of  op- 
portunity. Senator  Javits  never  forgot  his 
background  and  he  spent  much  of  his  poNticai 
life  seeking  to  ensure  tfiat  all  Americans 
wouM  have  the  opportunity  to  succeed  Even 
in  death.  Jacob  Javits  wHI  live  as  an  example 
to  future  generations  of  Americans.  This  is  as 
itshoukjbe. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  Nke  to 
tfiank  the  New  Yori(  congressional  delegation 
for  sponsoring  this  special  order  to  honor 
Senator  Jacob  Javits,  whose  passing  we  now 
mourn,  but  whose  life  we  celebrate. 

Jacob  Koppel  Javits  was  bom  in  a  Lower 
East  Skle,  Manhattan  tenement  on  May  18. 
1904.  Bom  to  immigrant  parents.  Jack  Javits 
started  out  his  Hfe  in  the  New  Yort(  City  of  the 
1900'8  like  so  many  others  who  later  attained 
greatness:  concerned  only  with  assisting  his 
parents  in  maintaining  the  househoM.  and  put- 
ting bread  on  the  family  tat)le  He  worked  in  a 
New  Jersey  factory  while  attending  Columbia 
University  at  night  and  later  graduated  from 
New  Yort«  University  Law  School  His  introduc- 
tion to  politics  occuned  in  1932,  when  he 
joined  the  political  chJb  of  Rorelto  H.  La  Guar- 
dia.  In  1946.  he  was  the  Manhattan  Republi- 
can Party's  candidate  for  an  Upper  West  Side 
congressional  seat  wtiich  had,  for  the  previous 
23  years,  never  been  occupied  by  a  Republi- 
can. He  won  tfiat  race,  and  remained  m  the 
House  until  1954  wfien,  agam  defying  the  con- 
ventional political  wisdom  of  the  day.  ran  for 
State  attorney  general  against  Franklin  0. 
Roosevelt  Jr.  Victorious  again.  Jack  Javits  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  Republk^an  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  In  New  Yorit  Stats  politics.  Two 
years  later,  in  1956,  Jack  Javits  gained  his 
party's  nomination  to  njn  for  tfie  Senate 
against  another  well-known  Democrat.  New 
Yort(  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  Once  again. 
Jack  Javits  came  out  on  top,  and  continued  to 
represent  the  citizens  of  New  Yort(  m  the  U.S. 
Senate  until  1980. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  34-year  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  have  had  the 
distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  work  with  some 
of  the  greatest  individuals  to  ever  serve  tfie 
Nation,  be  it  in  the  executive,  judicial,  or  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government  I  would  cer- 
tainly count  Jack  Javits  In  that  number  Ounng 
his  tenure  as  U.S.  Senator,  and  dunng  the 
years  that  followed  his  service  in  Congress- 
years  that  saw  him  struggle  against  a  debilitat- 
ing disease  that  wracked  his  body,  but  not  his 
mind-Oack  Javits  displayed  an  inspirational 
courage  and  greatiiess  that  few  others  could 
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hope  to  attain  or  demonstrate.  His  continued 
stnjggles  in  Congress  were  on  behatf  of  civil 
rights,  urban  redevelopnient  and  housing  for 
the  poor.  CXjnng  his  later  years  In  the  Senate, 
Jack  turned  his  cormJerable  energies  toward 
U.S.  foreign  poNcy.  He  was  Instrumental  in  the 
formulation  and  passage  of  tt)e  War  Powers 
Act  and  was  a  vigorous  proponent  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  Jack  Javits  was  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  influential  political  figures 
in  the  Nation  durir>g  his  service  in  ttie  Con- 
gress. 

Jack  Javits  showed  all  of  us  how  to  live  a 
life  of  self  sacrifice  and  commitment.  The  ex- 
ampte  he  left  at  the  dose  of  his  time  on  this 
Earth  was  equally  important.  Someone  once 
said  ttiat  "life  shrinks  or  expands  In  proportion 
to  one's  courage. "  Perhaps  the  greatest  con- 
tnbution  ttut  Jack  Javits  made  was  the  dem- 
onstratkxi  of  tfiat  courage  tt^at  he  provided  for 
all  of  us.  His  life  contirujed  to  grow  dunng  Its 
closing  years.  We  were  ttie  beneficiaries  of  his 
public  service  and,  with  the  example  he  set, 
we  will  be  ttie  beneficiaries  of  his  public  pass- 
ing. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  In  honoring 
a  great  American,  ttie  late  Senator  Jacob 
Javits  of  New  York. 

As  ctiairman  of  ttie  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  woukj  like  ttie  record  to  show  ttiat 
Senator  Javits  began  his  long  and  distin- 
guistied  period  of  congressional  sendee  as  a 
member  of  our  committee.  Subsequently,  as  a 
member  of  ttie  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  tie  worked  ckisely  with  many  of 
our  members  in  drafting  legislatkin  of  histonc 
importance  One  such  measure,  of  course, 
was  the  War  Powers  Act  in  which  I  was  direct- 
ly involved,  together  with  the  late  Clem  Za- 
t>kxki  and  other  committee  members.  It  is  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  wittiout  ttie  lead- 
ership of  Jake  Javits,  this  landmark  bill  wouM 
not  have  been  passed  in  the  Senate  over  a 
Presidential  veto. 

Senator  Javits'  Interests  ranged  across  ttie 
full  spectrum  of  foreign  policy  issues.  He  was 
very  knowledgeable  and  very  quk:k  to  grasp 
ttie  crux  of  ttie  most  complex  Issue.  He  was 
known  for  doing  his  homework.  He  was  a  pas- 
sionate supporter  of  Israel,  but  at  the  same 
time,  a  sophisticated  and  knowledgeable  ob- 
server of  ttie  entire  Middle  Eastern  political 
scene. 

I  believe  his  interest  in  Latin  America,  wtiich 
lasted  ttvoughout  his  putilic  career,  began 
during  the  80th  Congress  when  he  served  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere  SutxxMnmittee  whk:h 
I  sut}sequentty  ctiaired.  Senator  Javits  was 
particulany  interested  in  efforts  to  txing  United 
States  business  and  private  enterpnse  into  ttie 
Latin  Amencan  development  process. 

Ttiis  is  just  an  at}breviated  sampling  of  ttie 
Senator's  many  causes  and  legislative  Initia- 
tives to  wtiich  he  devoted  his  time,  his  talents 
and  his  varied  resources.  He  fougtit  kxig,  and 
effectively,  for  wtiat  he  believed  in  and  his  last 
battle  against  the  dread  Lou  Gehrig's  disease 
ytns,  to  my  mind,  especially  reflective  of  his  in- 
domitable spirrt. 

Senator  Javits  was  universally  admired  for 
his  intellect;  for  his  sense  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  civil  rigtits;  and  for  his  de- 
votion to  the  people  of  his  State.  However,  his 
greatest  accompiishnient  to  my  mind,  was  his 


ability  to  bring  respectability  and.  indeed, 
honor  to  ttie  political  profession — and  for  ttiat 
my  colleagues,  vra  owe  him  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  ttie  family  and  many  friends 
and  admirers  of  Jacob  Javits,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympattiy. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  paying  tribute  to  Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
who  died  on  March  7,  after  a  k>ng  and  distirv 
guisfied  career  In  public  service. 

I  had  ttie  privilege  of  serving  with  Senator 
Javits  as  a  memtier  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation to  NATO,  and  I  came  to  know  and  re- 
spect this  commanding  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise in  International  relations.  His  death  is  a 
tremendous  loss  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  to  all  citizens  of  ttiis  Natkxi. 

Senator  Javits  graduated  from  New  York 
University  Law  School  in  1926,  and  served 
four  terms  as  a  Memt>er  of  ttie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  1947  to  1953.  He  served  as 
attorney  general  for  the  State  of  New  York 
from  1954  to  1955,  and  was  first  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1956,  wtiere  he  conscien- 
tiously served  ttie  people  of  New  York  for  four 
consecutive  terms. 

During  ttie  24  years  Senator  Javits  served 
in  ttie  U.S.  Senate,  he  compiled  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  achievement,  and  was  highly  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues  for  his  knowledge, 
honesty,  and  integrity,  and  for  tiis  legislative 
abilities.  He  was  instrumental  in  writng  ttie 
War  Powers  Act.  as  well  as  ttie  creation  of 
ERISA  to  provide  pensions  for  ttie  millions  of 
Americans  not  covered  t)y  adequate  retire- 
ment plans,  and  ttie  creation  of  ttie  National 
Endowment  for  ttie  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

Senator  Javits  was  a  dedicated  and  devot- 
ed American,  and  a  Senator  of  great  ability, 
deep  compassion,  and  courage,  wtio  dedicat- 
ed tiis  life  to  public  service,  representing  ttie 
people  of  New  York  for  almost  one-quarter  of 
a  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Javits  will  truly  be 
missed  by  all  ttiose  wtio  knew  him  as  well  as 
ttiose  who  knew  of  his  numerous  contributk>ns 
to  ttie  greatness  of  America.  Mrs.  Annunizo 
and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
memtiers  of  his  family  wtio  survive  him. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  STRAIGHT  ROAD  TO 
DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
METER]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  budget  submitted  to 
the  Congress  within  the  past  30  days 
contains  projections  on  gross  Federal 
debt  that  prompted  this  Member  from 
California  to  take  this  special  evening 
to  talk  about.  Specifically,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  otiserves  that  at  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  1987,  the  gross 
Federal  debt  will  be  $2,321,000,000,000 
and  then  by  1991,  the  gross  Federal 
debt  will  be  some  $2,977,000,000,000, 
cl06e  to  $3  trillion. 


It  took  this  Nation  from  1789  to  1980 
to  get  to  the  trillion-dollar  debt  level. 
It  took  us  about  5  years  after  that  to 
get  an  additional  trillion  dollars  of 
debt.  And  if  things  continue  as  the 
President's  budget  indicates,  by  1991, 
we  will  reach  almost  a  $3  trillion  debt 
level. 

There  are  certain  economic  assump- 
tions, of  course,  that  go  into  the  esti- 
mation of  debt  as  was  Just  indicated, 
and  I  will  address  those  shortly.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  for  the  House 
and  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to 
engage  in  a  national  debate  on  what 
benefit  comes  to  all  of  us,  homeown- 
ers, business  people,  college  students, 
and  the  Federal  Government  itself  by 
addressing  the  third  item  in  the 
budget;  namely,  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  The  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  that  will  be  estimated  to  be 
paid  in  this  fiscal  year,  1986.  is  some 
$196  billion.  That  interest  expense  in 
1987  is  estimated  to  go  to  $207  billion. 
That  is  about  20  percent  of  the  total 
budgetary  spending. 

This  Congress  passed  in  the  closing 
days  of  1985  a  landmark  piece  of  legis- 
lation called  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings.  and  it  requires  that  certain  re- 
ductions take  place  across  the  board. 
In  fiscal  year  1987,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  total  deficit  may  not  exceed  $144 
billion:  in  1988,  $108  billion;  and  in 
1989.  $72  billion.  That  is  the  deficit  re- 
duction goal. 

If  we  do  not  change  from  the  course 
we  are  now  pursuing,  the  deficits  in 
those  years  will  he  close  to  $200  billion 
each.  If  we  adopt  a  change  in  the  base 
for  our  monetary  system  from  what  it 
is  today,  backed  by  nothing,  and  back 
the  currency  of  this  Nation  with  gold, 
we  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  annual 
interest  expense  on  the  national  debt 
from  the  projected  amount  of  some 
$207  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987  down  to 
a  significantly  lower  figiire  estimated 
in  1987  to  be  $91.3  billion.  That  is  the 
net  interest  cost  expense,  and  this 
would  reduce  the  deficit  in  1987  to 
$127.1  billion:  in  1988  to  $49.1  billion: 
and  in  1989  to  $40.2  biUion. 

This  deficit  reduction  is  accom- 
plished through  the  adoption  of  the 
Gold  Standard  Act  of  1986,  H.R.  4401. 
which  will  reduce  interest  rates  from 
their  current  high  of  almost  an  aver- 
age expense  of  10  percent  on  the  out- 
standing national  debt  of  $2  trillion 
down  to  about  2Vt  percent. 

D  2050 

The  benefit  from  this  reduction  of 
Interest  cost  expense  is  that  it  avoids 
the  politically  undesirable  and  trau- 
matic act  for  all  of  us  in  Congress  to 
explain  to  our  constituents  how  we  are 
going  to  vote  to  reduce  what  any  bene- 
ficiary of  an  existing  Federal  program 
receives,  or  what  the  various  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  now  pro- 
pose to  spend. 


I  guess  you  could  say  that  the  politi- 
cal pain  for  all  of  us  in  reducing  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  la  a  lot  less 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  negative 
Impact  on  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  political  pain  that  will  be  realized 
by  telling  the  various  l)€neflclarles  of 
Federal  spending  programs  that  they 
are  to  receive  less  money  for  energy 
programs  or  transportation  programs 
or  UDAG  grants,  or  what  have  you. 

The  budget  reduction  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about  in  terms  of  reducing  the  In- 
terest cost  expense  would  permit  the 
President's  program  for  defense  to  in- 
crease by  3  percent  after  inflation:  it 
would  permit  all  spending  programs 
currently  In  place  to  continue  as  is 
projected   by   the   CBO   baseline:    it 
would  permit  this  to  take  place  with- 
out increasing  taxes  from  what  is  pro- 
jected under  tiie  existing  tax  system; 
and  it  will  result  in  a  deficit  reduction 
level  to  $40  billion  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
These  l)enefits  come  from  reducing 
the  Interest  cost  on  the  national  debt. 
This  Member  from  California  in  1986 
and  1984  has  offered  budget  plans  to 
the  House  for  its  consideration  which 
would  Identify  specific  program  cuts  in 
1985.  Last  year  this  Member  offered  a 
plan  that  would  have  reduced  the  pro- 
jected deficit  by  some  $62  billion,  by 
reducing  the  spending  for  about  77 
specified  social  programs  of  some  $28 
billion.    By    reducing    the    projected 
outlay  In  defense  by  some  $18  billion 
and  by  establishing  a  freeze  which 
would  reduce  projected  spending  by 
some  $12  billion  smd  then  Interest  cost 
reductions    by    not    borrowing    that 
quantity  of  money,  raise  the  total  pro- 
jected reductions  to  $62  billion. 

Less  than  the  required  218  votes 
were  achieved  for  that  program,  and 
the  rationale  is  quite  simple:  Members 
of  Congress  are  reluctant  to  be  identi- 
fied with  their  vote  of  record  whereby 
a  beneficiary  of  a  Federal  spending 
program  Is  going  to  »et  i^ss,  because 
the  perception  Is  that  in  the  next  elec- 
tion campaign,  their  opponent  will 
point  out  to  their  constituents  that 
the  rascal  who  wants  to  give  them  less 
should  be  thrown  out  and  the  oppo- 
nent says.  "Put  me  In  office  and  I'll 
keep  the  money  faucets  going." 

This  is  a  very  real  consideration,  and 
I  appreciate  that  concern,  that  many 
Members  of  this  House  have.  We  Just 
collectively  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
reduce  spending  so  as  to  match  the 
outgo  with  the  income  unless  we  focus 
on  those  items  in  the  budget  that  po- 
litically and  practically  and  pragmati- 
cally deserve  our  attention;  namely,  in- 
terest expenditure  on  the  national 
debt. 

When  you  compare  the  quantity  of 
money  that  we  are  spending  of  Inter- 
est on  the  national  debt,  $193  billion 
out  of  $209  billion  deficit.  In  this  fiscal 
year  that  is  93  percent.  In  other  words, 
of  the  existing  deficit  for  1986.  93  per- 


cent of  it  goes  for  interest  cost  ex 
penses. 

In  my  opening  remarks,  I  reported 
that  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1987  contains  some  debt  projec- 
tions that  are  truly  staggering  and 
awesome  to  contemplate.  When  you 
look  at  the  changes  in  the  Federal 
debt  for  1987.  we  find  it  is  rising  by 
$209  billion.  In  1988.  by  $188  billion;  In 
1989.  by  $175  bUlion;  1990  by  $157  bll- 
Uon,  and  1991  by  $136  billion. 

These  projections  assume  that  cer- 
tain reductions  will  take  place  in  inter- 
est rates  that  frankly  you  could  almost 
say  are  part  of  a  rosy  scenario,  because 
it  assumes  that  Interest  rates  will  be 
declining  as  follows:  In  1987,  on  the  in- 
terest rate  it  builds  up  to  1  year,  6.5 
percent,  sind  by  1991  that  that  interest 
rate  would  be  reduced  under  the  exist- 
ing regime  or  monetary  base  of  4  per- 
cent. In  1987.  notes  of  1  to  10  years, 
the  interest  rate  Is  projected  at  8.6 
percent.  In  1991,  that  is  projected  to 
decrease  to  4V4  percent. 

When  you  use  the  figures  In  the 
President's  budget  as  a  baseline,  you 
can  calculate  that  the  projected  total 
interest  on  the  gross  Federal  debt  will 
be  as  follows:  In  1986,  it  will  be  $196 
billion.  In  1987,  $207  billion;  and  in  the 
years  1988  through  1991,  a  total  of 
$211  billion  constant  interest  cost  ex- 
pense In  each  of  those  fiscal  years. 

The  bill  that  I  have  Introduced,  H.R. 
4401,  provides  for  resumption  of  the 
gold  standard,  and  calls  for  the  con- 
version of  the  public  debt  Into  long 
term  debt  financed  at  2V4  or  2Vt  per- 
cent. This  measure  would  slash  the 
total  interest  on  the  gross  Federal 
debt  to  one  quarter  of  what  it  would 
be  under  the  President's  budget,  as  we 
can  see  as  follows: 

In  1987,  if  we  follow  the  President's 
budget  projections,  the  interest  cost 
will  be  a  gross  of  $207  million;  under 
H.R.  4401.  the  gold  standard  bill  that  I 
have  Introduced,  the  interest  cost  In 
1987  would  be  $130  billion,  a  savings  or 
a  reduction  of  $77  billion;  and  in  1988 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
would  be  $56  billion  from  the  project- 
ed $211  blUlon,  or  a  savings  of  $155  bU- 
Hon. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  by  Issu- 
ing bonds  backed  by  gold  as  a  step  to 
the  gold  standard  for  this  country,  the 
Interest  savings  In  1987  would  be  $77 
billion  and  in  1988,  $155  bUllon. 

This  bill,  H.R.  4401,  would  turn  the 
deficit  into  surplus  no  later  than  1991. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
straight  road  to  deficit  reduction  is 
not  via  cutting  domestic  and  defense 
programs,  nor  by  increasing  taxes,  but 
through  cutting  the  Interest  cost  on 
the  gross  Federal  debt.  This  cut  is 
available  immediately  upon  resump- 
tion. 

The  cost  of  debt  service  is  defined  as 
total  Interest  on  the  gross  Federal 
debt  plus  payments  on  principal.  If 
any.  No  payments  on  principal  have 


been  made  since  1969,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's 1987  budget  does  not  envision 
any  net  reduction  in  the  gross  Federal 
debt  for  the  years  1987  and  1991  and 
beyond. 

Not  only  do  we  borrow  money  to 
meet  the  maturing  debt,  but  we  also 
borrow  money  to  meet  the  Interest 
payments  as  they  fall  due.  This  state 
of  financial  affairs  Is  not  a  healthy 
one;  and  its  continuation  is  liable  to 
undermine  the  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

No  individual,  no  corporation  or  for 
that  matter,  no  other  sovereign  state 
could  carry  on  and  stay  in  business 
with  the  understanding  that  its  entire 
debt  service  depended  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  new  credits  for  as  long  as 
one  could  see  into  the  future. 

Public  awareness  of  the  problem  Is 
hampered  by  faulty  assumptions  and 
self-serving  definitions.  One  such 
faulty  assumption  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment can.  by  virtue  of  its  taxing 
powers,  push  its  credit  limits  over  the 
rainbow. 

If  that  assumption  were  true,  there 
would  be  no  United  States  of  America. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  independ- 
ence of  this  Nation  was  first  conceived 
as  a  revolt  against  oppressive  taxation. 
An  example  of  a  self-serving  defini- 
tion is  a  concept  of  net  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  which  is  the  centerpiece 
of  OMB  projections,  pretending  that  It 
represents  the  cost  of  debt  service 
faithfully. 

Net  interest  is  defined  as  total  inter- 
est less  the  Interest  payable  to  Gov- 
ernment truHt  fund  accounts.  The  ar- 
gument In  favor  of  using  net  Interest 
as  a  gauge  of  the  debt  burden  is  that 
Interest  payable  to  the  trust  fund  ac- 
counts shows  up  In  the  budget  both  as 
a  revenue  and  as  an  outlay,  so  that  Its 
net  effect  on  the  budget  Is  nil. 

The  Government,  a^  It  were,  takes 
money  out  of  one  pocket  and  puts  It 
Into  another.  But  unless  the  Govern- 
ment can  discover  a  way  to  spend  the 
same  sum  of  money  twice,  the  Interest 
charge  In  the  trust  fund  accounts 
against  general  revenues  is  real  and 
should  show  up  In  the  cost  of  debt 
service.  Indeed,  this  cost  is  reflected  In 
the  gross  Federal  debt. 

In  extrapolating  the  cost  of  debt 
service  for  the  years  1987  to  1991,  the 
most  important  parameter  is  the  rate 
of  Interest.  If  short  term  rates  were  to 
Increase  by  1  percent,  this  could  add 
$15  billion  to  the  cost  of  debt  service 
each  year. 

If  short  term  interest  rates  were  to 
hit  their  former  peak  of  15  percent, 
this  could  mean  a  difference  of  $150 
billion  every  year.  The  President's 
budget  makes  rosy  assumptions  about 
the  future  course  of  Interest  rates 
spelled  out. 

Since  interest  rates  have  been  de- 
clining for  4  years  in  a  row,  the  as- 
stunptlon  that  they  will  keep  declining 
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further  throughout  the  period  1986 
and  1991  without  interruptions  or  re- 
versals appears  overly  optimistic. 

a  2100 

It  Is  akin  to  the  gambler's  optimism 
who.  having  hit  the  Jackpot  twice  in 
succession,  takes  it  for  granted  that  he 
will  hit  it  again  the  third  time  around. 
The  next  table  [table  not  reproduced 
in  the  Recori)]  shows  the  total  inter- 
est, calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  as- 
sumptions in  the  President's  budget. 
But  because  these  are  optimistic  as- 
sumptions, we  must  note  that  the 
total  interest  costs  shown  are  mini- 
mum figures,  that  Is.  upward  revision 
may  be  necessary  later  on.  and  these 
revisions  may  well  be  in  the  order  of 
$100  billion  per  annum— or  a  deviation 
of  50  percent  from  the  figures  shown. 

In  1986  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year 
the  gross  Federal  debt  is  $1,828  trillion 
and  the  change  in  gross  Federal  debt 
over  the  preceding  year  is  $284  billion 
and  total  interest  expenses  of  $196  bil- 
lion. In  1991  under  the  President's 
proposal  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year 
the  debt  will  be  $2,841  billion,  a 
change  in  gross  Federal  debt  of  $135 
billion  with  total  interest  expense  of 
$211  billion.  Thus  even  the  most  opti- 
mistic assuimptions  in  the  President's 
budget  cannot  produce  a  reduction  in 
the  total  interest.  At  best,  we  can  hope 
for  the  total  interest  cost  on  the  GFD 
to  level  off. 

One  of  the  most  startling  facts  to  be 
observed  in  this  whole  disciission  of 
the  cost  of  servicing  the  national  debt 
is  to  see  a  graph  indicating  the  quanti- 
ty of  money  percentagewise  that  we 
are  paying  for  maintaining  the  nation- 
al debt  in  terms  of  general  undesignat- 
ed tax  revenue.  In  order  to  put  the 
cost  of  debt  service  in  perspective  it 
has  been  calculated  that  the  ratio  of 
total  interest  to  general  tax  revenues, 
that  is  to  say  the  cost  of  debt  service 
for  each  tax  dollar  collected  for  the 
past  10  years,  in  1977  general  tax  reve- 
nues amounted  to  $229  billion,  the 
total  interest  expense  of  $43  billion; 
that  calculates  out  to  18V^  cents  of 
every  general  fund  undesignated 
dollar  being  expended  for  interest.  In 
1986  general  tax  revenues  are  estimat- 
ed at  $457  billion  and  the  total  interest 
expense  is  $196  billion,  or  43  cents  of 
every  dollar  of  undesignated  general 
fund  revenues  servicing  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  The  cost  of  debt  service 
has  been  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  at  last  count  taking  a  bite  of 
43  cents  of  each  tax  dollar  collected  by 
the  Government.  FVom  CBO  projec- 
tions [not  reproduced  in  the  Record] 
we  have  calculated  that  this  ratio  is 
going  to  reach  48  cents  by  1990.  This 
means  that  almost  one-hali  of  the  gen- 
eral tax  revenues  is  going  to  be  spent, 
not  by  the  Government,  but  by  the 
creditors  of  the  Government.  In  other 
words,  neither  the  legislative  nor  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 


controls  the  way  in  which  one-half  of 
its  tax  collection  is  being  spent.  The 
Government  imposes  and  collects  the 
taxes,  but  loses  control  over  the  spend- 
ing of  half  of  it.  The  Government  is, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  reduced 
to  a  collection  agency,  taking  money 
away  from  the  dynamic  producers  of 
wealth— who  have  to  bear  all  the 
risks— and  handing  it  over  to  the 
coupon-clipping  class— who  bear  no 
risks. 

But  it  should  be  clear  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  ability  of  the  Government 
to  transfer  wealth  on  such  a  huge 
scale.  The  idea  of  a  representative  gov- 
ernment such  as  ours  is  that  the 
public  purse  is  in  the  hands  of  elected 
representatives  who  can  be  recalled  by 
the  taxpayers  if  the  public  purse  is 
mismanaged.  But  when  half  of  the 
Government's  revenues  are  spent  by 
the  creditors  of  the  Government  who 
are  not  accountable  to  the  electorate, 
the  idea  of  representative  government 
is  lost.  To  continue  on  that  path  would 
be  tantamoujit  to  courting  disaster, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  debt  collapse, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  tax  revolt. 

When  Louis  XIV— Louis  le  Grand- 
died  in  1715.  after  a  reign  of  72  years, 
he  left  France  with  a  public  debt  of 
some  3  billion  livres.  the  interest  on 
which— about  86  million  livres— took  a 
bite  which  was  more  than  half  of  the 
state  revenues,  about  165  million 
livres.  The  debt  had  increased  twenty- 
fold  in  less  than  30  years.  The  coinage 
had  been  debased  by  half.  To  solve  the 
fiscal  crisis  the  Regent  called  upon  the 
services  of  a  Scots  adventurer,  John 
Law  of  Lariston,  who  had  made  a  sen- 
sation by  publishing  a  monetary  trea- 
tise entitled  "Suppljrlng  the  Nation 
with  Money."  In  anticipating  a  curious 
mixture  of  Keynesian  and  Priedman- 
ite  economics.  John  Law  maintained 
that  "wealth  depends  on  the  Circula- 
tion," and  circulation  can  safely  be  ex- 
panded as  long  as  the  total  stays 
within  the  bounds  set  by  the  value  of 
the  land.  The  Regent  became  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  such  an  easy  solution 
to  the  budget  deficit  and  recommend- 
ed the  establishment  of  a  bank  of 
issue.  This  institution,  the  Banque 
Generale,  under  the  management  of 
John  Law  himself,  was  am  instant  suc- 
cess. Public  despair  turned  into  confi- 
dence, confidence  into  euphoria,  and 
euphoria  into  mania.  John  Law's  bank 
didn't  just  bankroll  the  government,  it 
also  financed  the  Mississippi  bubble 
which,  when  it  burst,  wiped  out  the 
entire  public  debt— by  making  it 
worthless. 

Today  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  the  same  powers  as  the  Banque 
Generale  did  under  John  Law's  man- 
agement. The  danger  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  which,  like  the 
Bourbons  "learns  nothing  and  forgets 
nothing,"  is  about  to  repeat  history. 


TBB  aXAL  CAOU  OT  WJOOMX  UnOTS 

It  appears  that  the  Oramm-Rudman 
approach,  in  cutting  spending  here 
and  raising  taxes  there,  is  trying  to 
cure  hemorrhage  by  applying  more 
Band-Aids.  But  the  time  has  now  come 
for  a  remedy  that  reaches  beyond  the 
symptoms,  and  treats  the  real  cause  of 
the  ailment. 

As  every  analysis  of  the  budget  defi- 
cit points  out,  the  cost  of  debt  service 
has  been  the  fastest  growing  compo- 
nent of  outlays,  even  though  not  one 
dollar  of  debt  has  been  retired  during 
the  past  17  years  on  a  net  basis.  This 
state  of  affairs  won't  change,  no 
matter  how  much  domestic  and  de- 
fense spendings  sire  cut.  You  can't 
cure  lung  cancer  by  removing  the 
liver. 

The  cost  of  debt  service  has  in- 
creased rapidly  because  interest  rates 
became  volatile  after  the  dollar  was 
set  afloat  in  the  early  1970's.  There  is 
no  compelling  reason  to  expect  that 
cutting  domestic  and  defense  spending 
will  result  in  lower  interest  rates,  let 
alone  less  volatile  interest  rates.  The 
only  way  to  lower  interest  rates  and  to 
make  them  less  volatile  is  to  remove 
the  cause  of  high  volatility:  the  float- 
ing dollar.  That  is  to  say,  the  dollar 
must  be  stabilized. 

If  the  dollar  were,  once  more,  de- 
fined by  statute  as  a  fixed  weight  of 
gold,  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, then  the  rate  of  interest  would, 
once  again,  become  low  and  stable,  and 
the  entire  public  debt.  $2  trillion  all 
told,  could  be  refinanced  as  long  term 
debt  at  2Vi  percent.  Not  only  would 
this  cut  the  deficit  by  more  than 
three-quarters  but,  above  all,  it  would 
remove  the  greatest  source  of  uncer- 
tainty from  the  budget.  All  deficit  pro- 
jections, including  those  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  are  subject  to  error  in  the 
order  of  $100  billion,  due  to  the  single 
cause  of  interest  rate  hikes. 

Once  the  dollar  is  stabilized,  we 
could  stop  worrying  about  deficit  re- 
duction, and  start  working  for  debt  re- 
duction. 

There  is  a  painless,  not  to  say  pleas- 
urable, way  of  turning  deficits  into 
surpluses,  without  cutting  domestic  or 
defense  spending,  and  without  increas- 
ing taxes.  The  cost  of  borrowing  could 
be  cut  to  about  one-quarter  of  what  it 
is  today,  if  the  Treasury  were  to  issue 
gold  bonds,  as  stipulated  in  H.R.  4401. 

This  process  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing evidence. 

In  1987  we  could  reduce  the  project- 
ed cost  of  interest  at  $207  billion  to 
$130  billion,  a  reduction  of  $77  billion, 
and  by  1991  and  for  all  of  the  years  be- 
tween 1988  and  1991  the  interest  in 
the  President's  budget  stipulated  at 
$211  billion  would  be  reduced  to  $57 
billion  for  a  reduction  or  savings  of 
$155  billion  in  each  of  those  years. 


The  cumulative  saving  in  Interest 
over  the  whole  period  1987  to  1991 
would  be  almost  $700  billion. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  reluctant  to  accept  tax  in- 
creases as  a  valid  instrument  of  deficit 
reduction.  Both  logic  and  experience 
indicate  that  tax  increases  trigger 
higher  budget  deficits  through  the 
mechanism  of  disincentives.  Taxpay- 
ers react  to  ever  higher  taxes  by  re- 
ducing productive  effort,  because  all 
they  see  Lb  ever  higher  taxes  at  the 
end  of  the  high-tax-tunnel.  The  gold 
standard,  on  the  other  hand,  is  free 
from  this  mechanism  of  disincentives. 
As  this  study  shows,  the  gold  standard 
gives  the  country  not  just  deficit  re- 
duction but  also  debt  reduction.  The 
taxpayers  see  the  light  of  lower  taxes 
at  the  end  of  the  high-Ux-tunnel. 

The  transition  from  floating  to  the 
stable  dollar  will  take  place  during 
fiscal  year  1987.  In  the  space  of  one 
year,  the  Treasury  will  refinance  virtu- 
ally the  entire  debt  in  the  form  of  long 
term  gold  bonds— Eagle  bonds— with  a 
coupon  rate  at  2Vi  percent.  As  the 
Treasury  acquires  the  gold  in  ex- 
change for  the  Eagle  bonds,  it  will  de- 
posit gold  certificates  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  in  exchange  for  Federal 
Reserve  deposits.  The  Treasury  bal- 
ances will  be  calculated  at  the  verifia- 
ble gold  price,  subject  to  adjustment 
on  R-day  when  the  statutory  gold 
price  is  proclaimed.  These  Treasury 
balances  are  used  to  retire  the  old 
dollar  debt  and  also  to  pay  for  current 
Government  expenditures. 

The  Federal  Reservce  banks  must  be 
permanently  barred  from  acquiring 
E^le  bonds  or  any  other  Government 
securities.  They  will  gradually  build 
up  their  portfolio  of  earning  assets 
during  fiscal  year  1987  consisting  of  el- 
igible commercial  paper  as  defined  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913. 

The  results  of  resumption  would  be 
even  more  dramatic  and  salutary  thaui 
the  figures  in  this  study  suggest.  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  would  go 
through  a  great  uplifting  experience 
as  they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  usurious 
Interest  rates.  We  would  witness  an  en- 
thusiastic return  to  equity  financing 
from  the  unhealthy  debt  financing  of 
recent  decades,  because  under  the 
regime  of  stable  currency  there  would 
be  no  Incentives  attached  to  the  latter. 
Productivity  would  be  multiplied  and 
economic  activity  would  be  revitalized 
across  the  board  in  direct  response  to 
lower  Interest  rates.  New  capital  would 
be  generated  as  the  gold  standard  cre- 
ated new  Incentives  to  channel  savings 
away  from  the  zero-simi  game  of  short 
term  speculation,  into  the  positive- 
sum  game  of  long  term  capital  mar- 
kets. All  this  would  generate  an  open- 
ended  demand  for  labor  to  man  new 
plants  and  equipment. 

While  this  country  would  still  have 
many  unsolved  problems,  efforts  to 
solve  them  would  no  longer  be  sabo- 


taged by  an  unstable  and  depreciating 
currency. 

Contrary  to  propaganda,  the  gold 
standard  can  accommodate  the  gener- 
ous social  policies  already  in  place  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  fully  compatible 
with  our  program  of  maintaining  this 
Nation's  defence  at  an  adequate  level. 
Once  adopted,  the  gold  standard  works 
toward  debt-reduction  and  hence  tax 
cuts,  in  direct  contrast  with  the  irre- 
deemable dollar  standard,  which  can 
only  generate  growing  debt  and  tax 
hikes. 

At  the  heart  of  the  reform  is  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  monetary  system,  and 
the  faith  in  promises  and  contracts. 
Just  as  dishonesty  does  not  pay  in  the- 
long  run.  so  the  floating  dollar  is  also 
self-defeating. 

One  of  the  crucial  questions  asked  as 
part  of  this  proposal  is  why  would  a 
bondholder  currently  receiving  10  per- 
cent on  an  average  for  bonds  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury  convert  their  bonds 
into  gold  bonds  despite  the  steep  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  interest?  In 
other  words,  if  you  are  receiving  a  rate 
of  Interest  of  10  percent  on  a  bond  the 
U.8.  Government  has  Issued,  why 
would  you  in  your  right  mind  ex- 
change such  a  bond  for  a  bond  paying 
2V4  or  2V4  percent  interest,  which  is  a 
very  good  question? 

The  monetary  reform  outlined  in 
H.R.  4401  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  bondholders  holding  noncallable 
Government  bonds  bearing  interest  at 
say  10  percent  would  voluntarily  ex- 
change their  bonds  for  gold  bonds 
paying  2V4  percent.  This  assvunption  I 
think  calls  for  some  justification. 

When  a  corporation  issuing  converti- 
ble bonds  wants  their  bondholders  to 
make  the  conversion  sooner  rather 
than  later  it  will  prescribe  a  schedule 
of  rising  conversion  value  for  its  stocks 
where  the  steepness  of  the  rise  in  the 
schedule  of  the  conversion  values  will 
influence  the  length  of  the  conversion 
period:  the  steeper  the  rise,  the  short- 
er the  conversion  period. 
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This  well  known  principle  of  incen- 
tives Is  incorporated  in  the  bill,  H.R. 
4401. 

If  the  Eagle  bonds  are  not  selling 
sufficiently  well  on  D-day.  the  Treas- 
ury will  have  to  go  into  the  cash 
market  to  buy  gold  in  order  to  meet 
the  maturing  debt  after  R-day. 

Treasury  purchases  of  gold  will 
cause  the  gold  prices  to  show  an  up 
trend  between  D-day  and  R-day,  and 
the  Treasury  is  well  able  to  control 
the  steepness  of  the  rise.  Thus,  the 
rising  gold  price  furnishes  the  incen- 
tive mechanism  corresponding  the 
schedule  of  rising  conversion  of  stocks, 
as  in  the  example  of  convertible  corpo- 
ration bonds. 

It  is  Important  to  understand  in  this 
context  that  Treasury  purchases  of 
gold  under  the  gold  standard  are  cost- 


less. The  money  to  pay  for  the  gold  It 
not  appropriated  by  Congress.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  only  example  of  Govern- 
ment acquisition  that  has  no  budget- 
ary consequences.  The  Treasury's  ac- 
count with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
will  not  be  depleted  in  consequence  of 
the  gold  purchases  since  the  Treasury 
deposits  an  equal  amount  of  gold  cer- 
tificates. 

This  completes  the  analogy  with  the 
company  issuing  convertible  bonds. 
The  company  can  set  up  an  arbitrary 
schedule  of  conversion  values  for  its 
stock  because  the  company  creates 
those  stocks  at  no  cost  to  itself. 

The  question  also  arises  whether  it 
makes  sense  to  talk  about  2.5  percent 
interest  with  nobody,  certainly  no  gov- 
ernment, has  succeeded  within  living 
memory  to  borrow  at  such  low  rights. 
The  answer  is  that  governments  are 
prisoners  of  their  own  ideology. 

Several  finance  houses  have  bor- 
rowed quite  recently  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  at  interest  rates  as  low 
as  1  percent.  The  purpose  of  the  loan 
in  each  case  was  the  sinking  of  a  new 
gold  mine.  The  amount  of  monetary 
gold  in  private  hands  Is  estimated  at 
50,000  metric  tons,  or  $570  billion 
when  gold  is  valued  at  $350  per  ounce. 
The  owners  of  this  gold  are  paying  at 
the  rate  of  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
per  annum  in  carrying  charges  for  the 
privilege  of  holding  monetary  gold.  If 
they  exchange  their  gold  for  Eagle 
bonds,  they  would  be  earning  a  return 
of  2.5  percent.  Instead  of  losing  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent,  for  a  net  gain  of 
2V<  of  1  percent  per  annum,  and  they 
would  end  up  as  owners  of  the  best 
paper  In  the  world.  This  best  paper, 
the  gold  bond  Issued  by  the  United 
SUtes  of  America,  has  been  totally 
absent  In  the  financial  markets  for 
over  half  a  century.  Its  return  should 
be  received  by  the  financial  communi- 
ty with  a  tumultuous  welcome. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Eagle  bond 
program. 

Another  question  that  arises  is: 
What  is  the  composition  of  the  debt 
held  by  the  public,  that  is.  by  private 
investors  today? 

This  chart  Illustrates  that  within  1 
year  $464  billion  of  the  debt  held  In 
the  hands  of  private  Investors  will 
come  due;  In  1  to  5  years.  $367  bUllon 
of  the  debt  held  by  the  public  will 
come  due;  and  in  5  to  10  years.  $144 
billion  of  the  debt  will  come  due.  I 
want  to  emphasize  this  is  just  the  debt 
held  by  private  investors,  not  the 
entire  outstanding  U.S.  debt  of  close 
to  $2  trlUlon. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  debt  held  In  private  hands  has  a 
maturity  of  less  than  5  years.  In  other 
words,  when  this  debt  becomes  due, 
the  U.S.  Government  can  refinance 
this  debt  at  the  Interest  rate  called  for 
In  an  Eagle  bond  of  2%  percent. 
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This  chart  illustrates  the  message  of 
what  percentage  of  our  undesignated 
Federal  revenue  is  being  paid  today, 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  In  1977, 
it  was  18H  cents;  in  1986,  the  current 
fiscal  year,  it  is  43  cents;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated to  go  to  48  cents  by  1990  if  we 
continue  on  our  present  course. 

This  Member  from  California  hopes 
that  during  the  course  of  the  coming 
weeks  when  the  Congress  will  be 
taking  up  the  issue  of  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, that  as  part  of  the  debate  in  the 
process,  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  more  about  what  restoring 
honest  money  in  this  country  will  do 
for  the  Federal  Government's  ability 
to  seU  its  debt  at  a  rate  of  interest 
that  permits  us  to  comply  with 
Oramm-Rudman,  to  comply  with  the 
President's  request  for  an  increase  in 
defense  spending  by  3  percent  after  in- 
flation, by  permitting  COLA'S  to  rise 
per  the  CPI.  and  by  not  touching  any 
of  the  projected  spending  as  contained 
in  the  CBO  projection  for  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  We  do  that  by  reduc- 
ing interest  expense  on  the  national 
debt. 

For  any  citizen  in  America  who  won- 
ders what  this  means  to  them  for  re- 
storing honest  money  and  reducing  in- 
terest rates,  if  you  are  looking  for  a 
home,  how  would  you  like  to  be  able  to 
acquire  it  at  5  to  6  percent  interest?  If 
you  are  a  business  man  or  woman,  how 
would  you  like  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  twrrowing  money  at  5  or  6 
percentage  points  less  than  what  the 
bank  is  now  charging?  If  you  are  a  col- 
lege student  in  this  country  trying  to 
finance  your  education,  instead  of 
paying  9  or  10  or  11  percent  for  that 
loan,  how  does  4,  5.  or  6  percent  inter- 
est rates  sound  to  you? 

This  is  wtiat  it  means  to  aU  of  us  in 
the  couintry  of  removing  ourselves 
from  this  paper  dollar  backed  by  noth- 
ing, which  we  have  been  pursuing 
since  1971,  lower  interest  rates  for  all 
of  us.  irreq>ective  of  our  station  in  life. 


UMI 


IMPORTS  POSE  DANGER  TO 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gaysos]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm 
Baldrige  appeared  before  the  Congres- 
sional Steel  Caucus  and.  when  asked 
about  the  impact  of  imports  of  key 
materials  on  our  national  defense, 
hemmed  and  hawed  and.  finally,  indi- 
cated it  was  a  confusing  subject  that 
was  under  study  by  the  present  admin- 
istration. 

What  is  particularly  confusing  and 
disconcerting  about  Secretary  Bal- 
drige's  performance  is  that  just  last 
Tuesday.  March  11.  a  report  in  the 
Washington  Post  indicated  that  Pen- 
tagon officials  were  "particularly  con- 


cerned" about  America's  dependence 
on  Japan  for  parts  used  in  our  most 
sophisticated  weapons  systems. 

In  fact,  the  article  quoted  Robert 
Burmeister  of  Hewlett-Packard  Co.. 
who  serves  on  a  National  Academy  of 
Science  panel  on  electronic  compo- 
nents, as  saying:  "In  some  cases  you 
either  buy  from  Japan  or  you  don't 
get  it." 

Further,  on  two  separate  occasions 
last  week,  the  Commerce  Department 
determined  that  Japanese  companies 
were  dumping  a  major  semiconductor 
product  in  the  American  market  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  dominance 
of  our  local  market. 

I  guess  that  what  bothers  me  most  is 
that  at  the  same  time  we  find  that 
companies  from  any  number  of  coun- 
tries are  using  unfair  trading  practices 
to  gain  control  of  our  markets,  we  are 
forced  to  buy  other  goods  from  those 
countries  of  origin  because  they  have 
forced  American  competition  out  of 
business. 

It's  happening  in  steel,  machine 
tools,  shipbuilding.  It  has  already  hap- 
pened in  consumer  electronics,  cam- 
eras, and  so  many  other  product  lines, 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  catalog 
them  all.  But  what  is  most  discourag- 
ing is  the  threat  to  America's  ability  to 
survive  and  protect  itself. 

I  am  constantly  amazed  that  this  ad- 
ministration, which  projects  itself  as 
one  of  the  most  conscious  of  and  con- 
cerned about  our  national  security, 
still  ignores  the  real  threat  that  arises 
from  our  dependence  on  foreign  goods 
for  that  defense  and  secuirity. 

And.  looking  at  the  case  in  the  most 
generous  of  terms,  it  isn't  that  I  be- 
lieve any  of  the  nations  which  export 
key  defense  material  would  turn 
against  us  so  much  as  my  concern  that 
these  goods  are  at  greater  risk  of  de- 
struction while  in  transit  between  the 
country  of  manufacture  and  our 
shores. 

In  the  early  1940's.  when  it  was  im- 
perative for  America  to  gear  up  its  in- 
dustrial machine  to  provide  the  tanks, 
planes,  ships,  and  other  necessary 
weapons  and  the  steel  and  rubber  we 
needed,  we  were  able  to  find  the  basic 
resources  here  as  weU  as  the  means  of 
production.  We  had  the  capability  to 
help  ourselves. 
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Yes,  it  is  true  that  a  lot  of  that  pro- 
duction capacity  had  been  shut  down 
during  the  Depression,  but  the  plants, 
factories,  machinery,  and  skilled  work- 
ers were  still  here  and  ready  to  go. 

Today's  situation  is  far  different  and 
much  more  precarious.  We  weren't  im- 
porting steel  in  the  late  1930's  and 
early  1940's.  Today,  for  the  full  year 
of  1985,  we  imported  just  over  25  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  supply. 

In  the  late  1930's  we  were  exporting 
steel  and  scrap.  In  1985,  steel  exports 
from  America  hit  an  alltlme  modem 


low  of  932  thousand  tons.  The  previ- 
ous record  low  was  set  in  1984  when 
we  exported  980  thousand  tons. 

Last  week.  Secretary  Baldrige  was 
very  positive,  telling  us  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  limiting  steel  im- 
ports through  a  series  of  voluntary  re- 
straint agreements  was  woridng  and 
would  be  very  successful. 

Personally,  I  am  not  so  sure.  The 
Secretary  pointed  to  import  down- 
turns in  the  last  quarter  of  1985  and  in 
January  and  Febniary  of  this  year. 
Well,  if  no  one  minds.  I'd  rather  wait 
untU  the  end  of  1986  before  I  stand  up 
to  cheer. 

In  case  no  one  remembers,  1985 
started  out  in  a  similar  way.  After  very 
high  levels  of  imports  in  1984— setting 
a  new  record  of  more  than  26  million 
tons  and  reaching  26.4  percent  of  the 
American  market,  including  a  penetra- 
tion level  of  31.2  percent  in  December 
1984— things  started  to  turn  around. 

Import  levels  started  falling:  30.9 
percent  in  January:  27.1  percent  in 
February;  24.5  percent  in  March;  23.2 
percent  in  April.  Everyone  said  the 
President's  import  plan  was  working. 

After  April,  evenrthing  went  crazy. 
Imports  edged  up  in  May,  23.4  percent; 
jumped  substantially  in  June  to  28.1 
percent;  fell  sharply  in 'July  to  21.9 
percent;  rose  to  25.4  percent  in 
August;  rose  sharply  to  30.5  percent  in 
September;  and.  finally,  for  the  last  3 
months  of  1985  came  in  at  levels  of 
17.3  percent.  23.3  percent,  and  27.2 
percent  for  October,  November,  and 
December  respectively. 

In  the  comparisons  between  1984. 
the  record  year,  and  1985  show  some 
moderation,  but  not  nearly  enough  to 
have  us  jumping  for  joy,  the  annu- 
alized level  of  import  penetration  for 
1985  was  25.3  percent,  down  slightly 
from  the  1984  level  of  26.4  percent, 
certainly  not  a  harbinger  of  better 
things. 

I  hope  Secretary  Baldrige  is  right.  I 
hope  the  President's  program  on  steel 
does  result  in  a  substantial  downturn 
in  imports  and  a  corresponding  upturn 
in  domestic  steel  production  and 
growth  in  capacity. 

My  fear  is  that,  even  if  it  does  work, 
the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  to  hold  the 
line— no  more  plant  closings  and  no 
more  worker  layoffs.  Employment  in 
the  steel  industry  today  is  about 
220,000,  a  sharp  cry  from  just  10  years 
ago  when  employment  was  just  about 
a  half  a  million. 

Most  of  us  see  a  lot  of  changes  still 
to  come  in  the  steel  industry.  Right 
now,  individual  companies  in  the  in- 
dustry are  negotiating  with  the  United 
Steelworkers  for  new  contracts.  Some 
of  those  contracts  could  spell  life  or 
death  for  some  parts  of  the  industry. 

Just  this  past  weekend,  the  LTV 
Steel  Co.  reached  an  agreement  with 
its    steelworkers    that,    according    to 


what  I  have  read  and  heard,  could 
keep  the  company  on  track. 

Although  I  don't  have  the  full  de- 
tails, it  is  clear  that  the  steelworkers. 
recognizing  the  need  to  help  the  com- 
pany regain  its  competitiveness  in 
today's  market,  agreed  to  reductions 
in  wages  by  as  much  as  $3  an  hour  in 
exchange  for  a  profit  sharing  and 
stock  program. 

As  I  just  said,  the  workers  recognize 
that  they  will  have  to  take  an  active 
part  in  keeping  the  industry  alive  and 
competitive  so  they  wiU  have  Jobs  in 
the  future. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  steel  isn't  the  only 
industry  feeling  the  pinch  from  im- 
ports. Not  too  long  ago.  an  article  in 
Business  Week  cited  the  problems 
facing  the  cement  market  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

According  to  the  article.  14  million 
tons  of  cement  are  flowing  into  this 
country  every  year  from  Mexico, 
Spain,  Venezuela,  Japan,  and  South 
Korea,  arriving  at  prices  that  are  $10 
to  $20  a  ton  less  than  what  it  costs 
most  domestic  manufacturers  to 
produce. 

The  list  of  industries  that  are  facing 
these  kinds  of  problems  is  almost  end- 
less. I  recently  had  a  visit  from  some 
constituents  who  represent  the  Cast 
Metals  Federation.  They  brought  me  a 
tale  of  woe  about  the  impact  of  imcon- 
trolled  levels  of  imports. 

In  this  case,  like  the  others,  the 
niunbers  tell  the  whole  story.  In  1979, 
before  the  pressure  from  imcurbed  im- 
ports. 740,000  Americans  worked  in 
foundries.  In  Pennsylvania  alone, 
there  were  350  foundries  employing 
more  than  35.000  people  in  1975. 

Today,  the  picture  is  startling.  Na- 
tional emplojonent  in  foundries  has 
fallen  to  about  225.000;  shipments  are 
less  than  11  million  tons  a  year— from 
a  high  of  17  million  tons,  sales  are 
down  by  21  percent;  and  value  has 
dropped  from  $22  billion  to  about  $16 
billion. 

The  story  in  Pennsylvania  is  much 
the  same.  Of  those  350  foundries  that 
were  operating  in  1975,  only  240  are 
stiU  working,  a  loss  of  30  percent.  And 
of  those  35.000  Jobs,  only  20,000 
remain.  And  the  real  danger  is  that 
unless  we  take  some  action,  there  will 
be  fewer  foundries  and.  certainly, 
fewer  employment  opportunities. 

Congressman  Johh  P.  Mttrtba. 
chairman  of  the  Steel  Caucus,  and 
myself,  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Steel  Caucus,  in  a 
letter  dated  ICarch  18,  1986,  addressed 
to  Chairwoman  Paula  Stem,  U,S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  in 
Washington,  took  the  following  posi- 
tion—and I  think  it  would  be  best  that 
I  read  that  letter  Into  the  Rxcoro.  It  is 
very  short. 


CORGHKSSIOIIAL  STZKL  CAUCUS, 

WoMhinoUm.  DC.  March  IS.  1986. 
Chairwoman  Pauia  Stdui. 
U.S.  International  Trade  CommistUm, 
WoMhinffton.  DC. 

Dkab  Couassioifm  Smm  The  Congres- 
sional St«el  Caucus  Is  gravely  concerned 
with  the  severe  impact  imports  hsve  hsd 
and  continue  to  have  on  our  nation's  found- 
ry Industry.  We  are  therefore  writing  to  you 
to  express  our  strong  support  for  the  peti- 
tion filed  by  the  Cast  Metals  Federation 
under  Section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  cf  1974. 

According  to  Infoncatlon  we  have  received 
from  the  Cast  Metals  Federation.  Imports  of 
the  seven  foundry  castings  covered  under 
the  petition  have  Increased  by  more  than 
100  percent.  Additional  information  indi- 
cates that  the  castings  in  question  are  being 
priced  at  as  much  as  50  percent  below  com- 
parable castings  produced  In  the  United 
States. 

In  recent  years,  the  foundry  industry  has 
been  struggling  under  the  rapid  influx  of 
imports.  Since  1981,  over  600  foundries  have 
been  forced  to  close  and  160.000  workers 
have  lost  their  Jobs.  National  security  Is  also 
at  risk.  Currently,  over  10  percent  of  the  In- 
dustry's output  is  used  directly  for  national 
defense  purposes.  Thus  a  healthy  foundry 
industry  is  not  only  essential  to  the  econo- 
my, but  also  to  our  national  security.  We 
urge  you  to  recognize  and  remedy  this  des- 
perate situation. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  an  Investiga- 
tion into  the  petition  tias  already  begun.  In 
expressing  our  support  for  this  petition,  we 
request  that  careful  consideration  be  given 
to  the  findings  and  that  appropriate  relief 
be  recommended.  Strong  and  positive  action 
must  be  taken  to  protect  our  country's  con- 
tinued economic  growth  and  well  being. 
Sincerely, 

JOSXFH  M.  Oatdos. 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee. 

JORH  P.  MUKTHA. 

Chairman. 

The  competition  in  the  foundry 
business  is  coming  from,  among  other 
places.  India,  a  coimtry  that  has  no 
local  market  for  the  castings  it  pro- 
duces. Strictly  a  "for  export"  business. 

And.  as  in  so  many  industries,  the 
United  States  is  the  market  of  choice 
by  India,  Brazil.  Mexico,  and  a  host  of 
other  countries  that  see  our  open-door 
policy  on  trade  as  a  way  to  provide 
Jobs  for  their  citizens  and  eam  dollars 
from  exports  to  meet  their  debts. 

And.  it  shows.  Last  year,  1985.  our 
trade  deficit  reached  another  all-time 
high,  $148.5  billion.  And  in  January  of 
this  year,  the  merchandise  trade  defi- 
cit jumped  to  $16.5  billion,  $1.4  billion 
more  than  the  $15.1  billion  deficit  for 
December  1985. 

If  we  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
the  January  1986  deficit  as  the  bench- 
mark for  the  year,  we  would  expect  a 
merchandise  trade  deficit  for  1986  of 
$198  billion.  And,  to  think,  the  1983 
merchandise  trade  deficit  was  under 
$100  billion. 

If  I  may  divert  for  a  second,  I  can  re- 
member back,  when  we  talk  about  the 
balance  of  trade  and  the  liaiance  of 
payments,  every  time  there  was  a  sig- 
nificant balance-of-trade  deficit,  those 
who  were  defending  the  situation 
would  say.  "Well,  do  not  worry  about 


the  trade  deficit,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  way  up.  One  cancels  the 
other  out." 

Now  we  have  both  of  them  in  hor- 
rendous Imbalance,  as  I  have  Just 
pointed  out.  What  the  results  are 
going  to  be.  nobody  knows.  Your  guess 
is  as  good  as  mine. 

The  impact  of  this  trade  deficit  and. 
perhaps,  the  lack  of  long-range  policy 
insofar  as  trade  is  concerned,  is  the 
focus  of  the  cover  story  in  the  March 
10  issue  of  Business  Week.  Called 
"The  Hollow  Corporation."  the  article 
confirms  something  that  those  of  us 
who  used  to  have  operating  steel 
plants  in  our  district  have  been  saying 
for  a  long  time— a  nation  cannot  sur- 
vive on  a  service  economy.  We  can 
only  have  so  many  hotel  Jobs,  office 
jobs,  and  other  jobs  that  are  not  con- 
nected directly  with  the  production  of 
goods. 

I.  for  one.  can't  understand  why  it 
has  taken  us  so  long  to  understand 
this  simple  proposition.  The  Japanese 
are  very  much  aware  of  it  and  It's  one 
of  the  reasons  they  keep  a  very  tight 
rein  on  imports  that  would  compete 
directly  with  products  they  manufac- 
ture. 

The  Business  Week  article  quotes 
Tsutoma  Ohshima,  senior  managing 
director  of  Toyota,  who  says:  "You 
can't  survive  with  Just  a  service  indus- 
try." 

Ohshima  finds  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  American  policymakers  are 
not  talking  about  the  clear  need  to  re- 
build the  basic  industries  that  have 
been  ravaged  by  rising  imports  in 
recent  years. 

The  real  question  for  us.  both  as  a 
Congress  and  as  a  nation,  is:  How  do 
we  approach  the  problems  and  what 
kinds  of  solutions  exist? 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  approaches 
taken  by  this  administration  are  not 
worlLing  and  are  not  likely  to  work.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Commerce 
Department  cited  Japanese  firms  for 
dumping  in  two  instances.  Now  it  will 
be  up  to  the  President  to  determine 
the  final  course  of  action. 

In  the  recent  past,  findings  by  the 
International  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Commerce  Department  of  damage 
to  industries  by  virtue  of  imports 
hasn't  had  much  effect  on  the  admin- 
istration. And,  I  guess  we  shouldn't 
expect  too  much  action  this  time. 

But,  somewhere  down  the  line,  some 
action  will  have  to  be  taken,  whether 
it  is  to  severely  pimish  violating  na- 
tions or  to  develop  a  domestic  policy 
aimed  at  assisting  aging  industries  to 
regain  levels  of  competitiveness  or  a 
combination  of  both. 

My  concern  and  the  concern  of  the 
Steel  Caucus  is  that  we  may  be  wait- 
ing too  long  and  that,  at  some  point, 
there  will  be  no  industries  left  to 
assist 
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D  2140 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 


UMI 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Drxixr] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  the  well  this  evening 
at  this  late  hour  to  talk  about  an  issue 
which  has  been  of  great  concern  to 
every  American  and  to  this  Congress 
for  the  past  several  years.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  debated  since  before  I  got 
here,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
Soviet  expansion  into  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

I  have  just  returned  from  my  first 
trip  to  Central  America.  I  have.  In  the 
past,  been  as  far  south  as  Mexico  City, 
but  never  before  have  I  actually  been 
into  the  region  of  Central  America. 
Specifically  El  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua. 

Having  studied  in  this  country  over 
the  past  several  years  the  issue  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  problems  we 
have  faced  I  felt  that  last  Thursday, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  to- 
gether a  bipartisan  trip  to  the  region 
that  I  would  take  that  opportunity, 
cancel  my  commitments  in  California, 
knowing  full  well  that  a  brief  visit  to 
Central  America  would  not  make  me 
an  expert  on  the  region. 

I  did  know  that  taking  ttiat  trip 
would  elucidate.  I  believe  very  much 
that  we  could  have  a  chance  to  speak 
with  all  sides  on  this  issue  and  I  am 
very  pleased  to  return  and  say  that  we 
did  speak  with  all  sides  on  this  issue. 

I  went  down  there  believing  very 
strongly  the  Sandlnlsta  regime  was  a 
totalitarian  regime.  I  returned  to  the 
United  States  knowing  full  well  that  it 
is,  in  fact,  much  worse  than  I  had  ever 
anticipated.  I  had  heard  about  the 
atrocities  which  were  taking  place  by 
both  sides.  I  had  heard  about  the  op- 
pression that  was  going  on.  I  had 
heard  about  the  censorship  which 
took  place  in  the  media,  I  had  heard 
about  the  horrible  jail  situation.  I  had 
heard  about  the  problems  facing  the 
church  in  that  area,  but  we  can  hear  a 
lot  of  things  but  witnessing  it  is  much, 
much  different. 

I  have  to  say  that  our  first  meeting 
was  like  all  of  them,  very  moving. 
When  we  arrived  Friday  morning,  we 
went  to  the  offices  of  La  Prensa,  the 
truly  independent  voice  of  reason  in 
Central  America.  Without  a  doubt,  as 
we  told  them,  a  real  example  of  an  at- 
tempt made  to  provide  a  free  ex- 
change of  ideas  to  the  people. 

We  went  into  their  office  and  sat 
down  with  the  editorial  board.  We  had 
the  credibility  of  La  Prensa  very  clear- 
ly demonstrated  to  us  when  we  met 
with  the  editorial  page  editor,  a  very 
attractive  woman  named  Christiana 
Chamorro.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Pedro  Chamorro  who,  in  fact  was  as- 
sassinated on  the  streets  of  Managua, 


many  believe  by  the  Somocan  regime. 
The  figure  that  I  have  been  given  is 
that  about  90  percent  of  the  people  in 
Nicaragua  believe  that  the  assassina- 
tion of  Pedro  Chamorro  took  place  by 
Somozans. 

We  sat  in  this  meeting  with  his 
daughter,  and  she  is  a  very  strong 
person.  She  is  one  who  is  consistently 
faced  with  the  threat  from  the  Sandi- 
nistas. Her  father  had  been  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  Somozan  government. 
Why?  Because  he  did  not  like  that  to- 
talitarian pattern.  He  desperately 
wanted  to  see  the  kinds  of  freedoms 
that  the  1979  revolution  was  designed 
to  grant.  That  very  important  four- 
point  platform.  Free  and  fair  elections: 
a  democratic  form  of  government;  an 
end  to  human  rights  violations;  and 
nonalignment 

That  was  a  very  impressive  stated 
goal  and  it  was  one  that  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  wanted  and  it  is  one  that 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  continue  to 
want.  In  fact,  the  way  the  situation 
stands,  the  1979  revolution  is  continu- 
ing today  as  it  was  back  then. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  the 
people  are  fighting  even  greater  op- 
pression, even  greater  violations  of 
human  rights  and  an  even  stronger  re- 
solve on  the  part  of  the  Communists 
to  move  in  in  a  stronger  way  and  take 
over. 

We  found  in  our  meeting  with  Chris- 
tiana Chamorro  and  her  colleagues  at 
La  Prensa  that  the  censorship  today  is 
much  worse  than  it  ever  was  under 
Anastasio  Somoza.  We  were  told  that 
under  the  Somozan  regime  articles 
dealing  with  the  military  were  consist- 
ently censored  from  being  printed. 

What  do  we  see  today?  A  situation 
that,  as  I  say,  is  much  worse.  I  happen 
to  have  with  me  a  copy  of  a  newspaper 
article  or  the  front  page  of  La  Prensa 
of  just  several  weeks  ago.  This  particu- 
lar page  shows  that  articles  dealing 
with  the  church  and  an  attempt  to 
place  the  church  radio  station  back  on 
the  air  are  censored. 

The  process  that  La  Prensa  takes  is 
as  follows:  They  submit  their  copy  to 
the  Sandlnlsta  government,  and  upon 
submission  of  their  paper,  they  wait 
for  approximately  7  hours  during  the 
day.  At  the  end  of  that  7-hour  period, 
if  they  are  lucky,  sometimes  the  San- 
dinistas come  in  later,  they  get  back 
about  half  of  the  paper,  then  they 
have  to  reset  the  entire  paper  because 
the  Government  wlU  not  allow  them 
to  simply  pull  an  article  out  and  leave 
blank  space  because  then  the  people 
would  luiow  fuU  well  that  censorship 
is  taking  place. 

Sometimes  as  much  as  85  percent  of 
the  paper  is  censored,  and,  on  top  of 
that,  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  Oov- 
emment  not  only  to  remove  articles 
that  are  submitted  about  the  church, 
but  to  make  the  paper  less  and  less  at- 
tractive. Bdany  people  had  believed 
that  the  articles  that  were  censored 


were  in  fact  posted  throughout  the 
dty  of  Managua,  or  in  fact  in  a  spot 
where  people  could  easily  read  it.  Now 
under  the  Sandinistas,  La  Prensa  can 
post  the  censored  articles,  but  only 
within  their  compound  and  only 
within  their  property. 

The  people  in  Nicaragua  have  to 
move  inside  the  compound  of  La 
Prensa  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
those  censored  articles.  So  it  is  a  very, 
very  difficult  situation  for  them  to  try 
and  get  this  newspaper  out. 

One  of  the  most  moving  things  was  a 
statement  made  by  Christiana  who 
said  to  us  when  we  were  talking  about 
why  would  someone  want  to  stay  here 
in  this  country?  Why  would  someone 
want  to  stay  here  when  they  are  faced 
with  the  kind  of  oppression  that  she 
deals  with. 

She  told  us  about  her  father,  her 
father  who  had,  as  I  said  earlier,  been 
assassinated  most  believe  by  the  So- 
mozans because  he  was  trying  to  get 
the  message  of  oppression  out  to  the 
people,  and  what  we  found  was  she 
spoke  English,  but  she  preferred  to 
give  this  statement  to  us  in  Spanish, 
and  through  the  translator  she  said: 

Bty  father  taught  us  that  we  are  the 
owners  of  o»ir  own  fear. 

That  is  the  way  the  translation  came 
through.  Most  of  us  inferred  from 
that  that  the  basic  statement  that  she 
was  making  is  that  we  are  the  masters 
of  our  own  fear,  and  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous strength  and  resolve  knowing 
how  she  loved  this  country  and  the 
people  who  were  continuing  to  fight 
for  that  original  stated  goal  back  in 
1979  are  loving  the  country  and  want- 
ing desperately  to  see  it  come  about. 
She  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Sandl- 
nlsta regime. 

In  fact,  one  of  her  colleagues,  Carlos 
Ramirez,  sat  there  and  looked  up  and 
at  one  point  we  asked  him  "What  is  it 
that  had  been  done  against  you?"  He 
said  that  he  had  been  kidnaped,  that 
he  had  been  pulled  out  of  his  automo- 
bile and  beaten.  In  other  words,  people 
associated  with  La  Prensa  continue  to 
face  even  physical  harm  from  the 
Government  because  they  are  sending 
this  message  out  to  70,000  people  at 
least  as  they  have  a  cap  on  the 
number  of  papers  they  can  print.  It  is 
70,000  papers,  and  as  the  staff  of  the 
editorial  board  told  us,  of  course  every 
single  one  of  those  papers  is  immedi- 
ately sold.  Why?  Because  the  people 
desperately  want  what  truly  is  respect- 
ed as  the  great  voice  of  reason  and  bal- 
ance in  the  region. 

We  had  a  number  of  very  emotional 
meetings.  In  that  La  Prensa  meeting 
they  talked  about  continued  censor- 
ship and  we  heard  about  the  electronic 
media,  the  great  wave  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  has 
been  great.  People  are  able  to  witness 
all  iLlnds  of  developments  through  the 
electronic  media. 
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Well,  we  have  heard  repeatedly 
about  how  repressive  the  Somoza 
regime  was.  I  think  it  is  important. 
Bfr.  Speaker,  that  our  colleagues  know 
that  under  the  Somoza  regime  there 
were  50  radio  stations  which  had  a 
wide  range  of  messages  that  were 
broadcast  throughout  the  country. 
Under  the  Somoza  regime  there  were 
three  television  stations,  two  of  them 
independent,  one  government  station 
and  two  independent  television  sta- 
tions. 

Under  the  Sandinistas,  there  is  one 
radio  station  and  one  television  sta- 
tion, both  of  which  offer  the  simple 
government  message  to  the  people, 
the  message  of  the  greatness  of  com- 
munism, and  that  is  all  that  goes  out 
over  and  over  again. 

There  is  no  voice,  and  as  I  said  earli- 
er, there  is  a  very  strong  attempt 
being  made  by  the  Catholic  church  to 
get  back  on  the  air,  the  church  radio 
station.  Not  only  have  the  Sandinistas 
pulled  that  radio  station  off  the  air, 
but  as  I  pointed  out,  the  lead  article  in 
La  Prensa  which  talked  about  the  at- 
tempt to  get  the  Catholic  radio  station 
back  on  the  air  has  in  fact  been  cen- 
sored, along  with  any  article  written 
about  that  great  and  courageous  Car- 
dinal, Obando  y  Bravo,  whom  the 
President  mentioned  in  his  address  the 
other  night. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  one  of  my  col- 
leagues who  was  part  of  that  very  im- 
portant nine  member  delegation, 
which  I  said  at  the  outset  was  intend- 
ed to  be  a  bipartisan  trip,  and  while  I 
enjoy  traveling  with  Republicans,  I 
would  have  certainly  welcomed  Demo- 
crats on  the  trip,  but  one  of  our  Re- 
publicans, one  of  our  colleagues  who 
represents  Houston,  TX,  a  new 
Member,  has  Joined  me  on  the  floor 
and  I  know  would  like  to  make  some 
comments  about  that  trip,  as  it  was  for 
him,  too.  the  first  trip  to  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DiLAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  really  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  taking  this 
special  order  to  try  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  the  American 
people  what  we  saw  in  Managua. 

As  the  gentleman  has  so  ably  point- 
ed out,  our  trip  to  the  La  Prensa  news- 
pKper  and  showed  some  of  the  cen- 
sored articles.  I  have  with  me  the  arti- 
cles that  are  censored  also,  but  in  the 
government  documents  of  censorship 
and  these  documents  are  signed  by  the 
member  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interi- 
or listing  those  articles  that  were  cen- 
sored.        

Mr.  DRI3ER  of  California.  Tomas 
Borge. 

Mr.  DiLAT.  That  is  right.  Tomaa 
Borte.  These  were  censored. 


I  think  the  gentleman  would  be  in- 
terested to  know  what  some  of  these 
articles  that  were  censored  say.  Now 
these  are  in  Spanish  and  I  had  to 
translate  them  with  my  primitive 
Spanish  capabilities. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  We  are 
all  very  impressed  with  the  gentle- 
man's Spanish,  as  was  demonstrated 
for  us  down  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  DsLAY.  I  appreciate  that,  but 
these  articles  show  I  think  very 
graphically,  the  articles  that  were  cen- 
sored show  graphically  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Managua  and  in  Nicaragua 
and  if  the  people  of  Nicaragua  could 
see  what  is  happening  through  a  free 
press,  I  think  we  would  not  even  be 
here  debating  this  issue  of  giving  aid 
to  the  freedom  fighters;  but  right  on 
the  front  page  of  this  particular  day 
that  was  censored,  March  12  by  the 
way,  last  week,  these  are  the  articles 
that  were  censored,  there  is  an  article 
that  is  entitled  "When  the  Military 
Raided  Their  House  and  Machine 
Guimed  a  Family,"  that  is  what  this 
says,  they  machlnegvuined  a  family  in 
Nicaragua,  and  it  says.  "Three  evan- 
gelical family  members,  a  lady  and  her 
underaged  son  were  machineguimed 
down  by  20  military  Sandinistas." 
They  were  at  their  house  praying  at  7 
o'clock  the  night  of  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary.   

l&i.  DREIER  of  California.  That 
would  be  of  course  the  reason  they 
were  machinegiinned  down,  because 
they  were  on  their  knees  praying. 

Mr.  Delay.  That  is  exactly  right, 
and  it  points  out  where  it  happened,  in 
Las  Carpas.  Rancho  Grande,  of  this 
jurisdiction. 

The  rural  evangelical  llatUde  Ochoa  VU- 
chez  and  her  sons  Tito  and  Lazaro  were  aa- 
saaslnated  while  Mrs.  Fidelo  Martlnes,  wife 
and  mother,  respectively,  of  the  three  dead, 
was  gravely  wounded,  together  with  another 
child  of  her's.  The  mother  and  child  are 
hoapitallzed  and  the  attackers  that  came  to 
their  aid  because  their  victims  were  anti- 
Sandlnista  collaborators. 

Like  we  have  said  before,  these  are 
articles  that  were  censored. 

Now,  it  is  interesting  to  note  In  an- 
other day  that  was  censored,  and  it 
points  out  another  article,  these  were 
the  articles  censored  on  the  Uth  of 
Idarch.  there  is  an  article  right  here 
entitled  "Nicaragua  is  urged  to  adopt 
disarmament  by  the  Contadora." 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  Nicaragua  was 
urged  today— and  by  the  way.  this  is  a 
DPA  article. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  So  what 
the  gentleman  is  telling  us  then  is  that 
the  encouragement  for  disarmament 
of  Nicaragua  by  the  Contadora  group 
was  in  no  way  communicated  wliatso- 
ever  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  That  is  absolutely  right. 
Itsajrs: 

Nicaragua  was  urged  today  to  set  aside  its 
obstlnanoe  and  accept  the  latest  proposal  to 
disarm  by  the  Contadora  group  and  in  this 


manner  assist  the  establishing  of  a  omstruc- 
tlve  peace  in  Central  America. 

That  is  an  article  in  La  Prensa  tn 
Managua. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  think  It 
was  also  very  interesting  to  note  that 
the  day  we  were  there,  Friday.  March 
14,  was  to  the  day  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  censorship  being  Imposed  by 
the  Sandinistas  on  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua and  specifically  on  La  Prensa. 

Mr.  Delay.  Is  it  not  incredible  that 
a  coimtry  that  does  have  a  free  press 
can  point  out  the  abuses  of  its  govern- 
ment, even  here  in  the  United  States, 
but  In  this  case,  and  here  is  another 
article  right  here,  "Baldizon  Denuncla 
Trafico  de  Drogas,"  and  what  that 
says  is,  "Baldizon  Denounces  Drug 
Trafficking."  and  this  is  an  AP  story 
carried  by  La  Prensa  and  the  transla- 
tion of  this  article  very  quickly  is: 

An  Anti  and  Ex-Punctionary  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  government  said  today  In  Consress 
that  various  members  of  his  sovemment 
have  for  sometime  been  Involved  In  the  con- 
traband of  cocaine  from  South  America  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

Jose  Alvaro  Baldizon  AvUes.  ex-spedal  in- 
vestigator for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  of 
Nicaragua  said  that  the  drug  traffic:  was 
controlled  by  Tomas  Borge.  Minister  of  In- 
terior, and  the  chief  of  police  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  fine  contribu- 
tion. 

I  am  trying  to  go  through  our  sched- 
ule  at  this  point  and  talk  about  our 
program  during  the  day  that  we  were 
there.  I  thought  it  important  that  we 
cover  not  only  the  La  Prensa  meeting, 
but  go  through  some  of  the  other  de- 
tailed meetings,  and  the  gentleman  is 
more  than  welcome  to  Jump  in  at  any 
time  to  comment  on  some  of  these 
items. 

I  see  the  leader  of  our  delegation  has 
entered  the  Chamber.  I  have  just  com- 
pleted a  detailed  explanation  of  our 
meeting  to  that  wonderful  voice  of 
reason.  La  Prensa.  The  gentleman 
worked  very  hard  putting  the  trip  to- 
gether and  served  as  the  lead  member 
of  what  became  known  as  Codel- 
Walker,  and  I  am  happy  to  yield  now 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  taking  this  time. 

As  the  gentleman  may  know,  earlier 
this  evening  I  did  put  into  the  Recoro 
the  entire  brief  on  our  trip  that  was 
prepared  by  the  Individual  Members, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  DeLat]  included.  I  hope 
that  tomorrow  the  Members  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  in  detail  at 
some  of  the  things  that  we  saw  and 
heard  there  as  a  result  of  putting  to- 
gether that  report. 

I  think  taking  a  few  minutes  as  the 
gentleman  Is  this  evening  to  kind  of 
describe  it  in  detail  is  very  important. 
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I  thought  the  one  thing  I  would  like 
to  reflect  on  for  a  moment  Is  some- 
thing that  is  almost  a  humorous  inci- 
dent that  took  place  there,  that  we 
thought  was  rather  significant,  and 
that  was  in  our  meeting  with  the  Vice 
President  of  Nicaragua,  Sergio  Rami- 
rez. At  one  point  one  of  our  members 
of  our  delegation  got  him  talking 
about  elections  and  Mr.  Ramirez  indi- 
cated that  indeed  he  understood  elec- 
tions and  that  his  term  was  up  in  1991. 
There  was  all  of  a  sudden  some  scurry- 
ing around  the  table  near  him  and  so 
on  as  his  aides  began  talking  among 
each  other  and  one  of  them  whispered 
to  tiim  and  he  finally  said,  "Oh,  let  me 
correct  that.  My  term  is  up  in  1990." 

It  struck  us  at  that  moment  as 
rather  humorous,  because  there  is  no 
truly  elected  politician  anywhere  in 
the  world  who  does  not  know  the  hour 
and  the  day  that  his  term  is  up. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  That 
clearly  demonstrates  what  a  fraud 
that  1984  election  was.  Many  of  us 
have  been  saying  it  here,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  whatsoever  in  our  minds  that 
if  the  vice  president  of  a  country  is  off 
by  a  year  in  determining  when  his 
term  is  to  expire,  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
an  insignificant  date  to  him,  because  it 
is  obvious  that  ti^-annical  rule  is 
scheduled  to  continue. 

Mr.  WALKER  WeU,  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  second  in  command  in  the 
Government  in  Nicaragua  was  not  par- 
ticularly worried  about  when  he  might 
have  to  face  the  voters  the  next  time. 
It  is  obvious  that  their  only  concern  is 
how  to  hold  onto  power,  the  same  way 
they  came  to  power,  and  that  is  at  the 
barrel  of  a  gim. 

So  I  think  that  we  have  seen  first- 
hand that  tyraimy  is  precisely  what  is 
going  on  in  Nicaragua.  They  have  no 
hesitancy  to  describe  themselves  as 
Marxist-Leninist  Communists. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Al- 
though the  Vice  President  at  our 
meeting  tried  to  claim  that  they  were 
a  democracy. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Oh,  yes.  WeU,  that  is 
the  thing  which  is  confusing,  I  think, 
to  many  Americans.  Many  Americans 
go  down  and  hear  them  use  that  kind 
of  language. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Yet  his 
colleague  who  refused  for  some  reason 
to  show  up  for  our  meeting  had  just 
returned  from  a  meeting  of  the  27th 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Moscow.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  we  were  extraordinarily 
concerned  about  that,  because  the 
Vice  President,  Acting  President 
Sergio  Ramire2i.  said  to  us  that  they 
were  in  fact  no  way  allied  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  us  it  was  very  clear 
that  they  had  blatantly  violated  that 
original  goal  of  the  Sandinistas  to 
overthrow  the  Somoza  government 
back  In  1979,  yet  when  they  had  one 
of  their  top  officials,  one  of  the  nine 


comandantes,  a  member  of  that  nine- 
member  directorate  attending  that 
meeting  in  Moscow,  I  see  no  better  evi- 
dence that  they  are  clearly  allied  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  very  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  San  Diego,  CA. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  want  to 
thank  my  friends  who  took  this  trip.  I 
think  it  was  extremely  important  to 
take  it  at  this  time,  to  the  visibility 
that  was  given,  to  the  realities  of  that 
Crovemment  in  Managua  was  extreme- 
ly important  for  the  country. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  statements  by 
Arturo  Cruz,  who  was  the  presidential 
candidate,  the  independent  candidate 
who  ran  against  the  Communist  candi- 
date in  Nicaragua,  and  his  comments 
about  the  fairness  of  that  election.  He 
stated  that  time  after  time  wherever 
he  went  he  was  faced  by  armed  mobs 
that  were  put  up  to  this  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas, who,  to  quote  him,  spat  on  him, 
hit  him  in  the  face  with  rocks  and 
puUed  his  hair. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he  got  out  of 
the  race,  had  to  withdraw  from  the 
race,  because  the  Sandinistas  had  no 
intention  to  give  him  a  fair  race. 

I  am  reminded  also  of  the  statement 
by  Mr.  Ortega  who  told  his  friends 
when  they  had  to  have  this  election, 
he  said: 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  puniose  of 
this  election  is  to  hold  on  to  revolutionary 
power,  not  to  lose  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  reason 
they  held  those  elections  was  to 
appear  legitimate  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

Biardo  Arce,  one  of  the  nine  coman- 
dantes, put  it  very  well  in  a  secret 
communication  when  he  said,  "The 
reason  we  have  to  do  this  is  to  appear 
to  be  legal." 

He  said,  "We  are  going  to  be  like  the 
couple  that  has  been  living  together 
and  now  we  are  legalized  and  it  is 
going  to  make  things  a  lot  easier  for 
us." 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  It  was 
Commandante  Arce  who  was  sched- 
uled to  meet  with  us.  We  of  course 
were  going  to  challenge  him  because 
he  was  the  comandante  who  was  in 
Moscow  at  the  meeting  of  the  27th 
Congress. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  tell  my  friend 
that  maybe  it  was  very  fortunate  that 
he  did  not  meet  with  Comandante 
Arce,  because  Nelson  Perez,  who  was  a 
Managua  taxicab  driver,  according  to 
the  Human  Rights  Commission,  made 
the  mistake  of  appearing  at  a  meeting 
in  which  Comandante  Arce  appeared 
and  his  last  public  act  before  the  word 
was  sent  to  his  widow  that  he  died  of  a 
sudden  heart  attack  was  booing  Co- 
mandant  Arce.  He  was  arrested  later 
that  night  by  uniformed  Sandinstas 


and  three  days  later  he  was  told,  and 
pardon  me.  I  have  to  correct  that,  he 
was  not  told,  the  widow  was  not  told 
by  the  Sandinistas  that  he  died  of  a 
heart  attack.  They  were  told,  or  she 
was  told  that  he  unfortunatley  at- 
tempted to  escape  and  had  to  be  shot. 
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His  crime  was  booing  the  comandan- 
te at  a  union  meeting  for  taxicab  driv- 
ers. 

So  knowing  my  friend's  feelings 
toward  this  Communist  government, 
maybe  it  is  a  good  thing  that  Coman- 
dante Arce  was  not  there,  because  a 
few  harsh  words  toward  him  might 
mean  we  would  have  one  less  vote  or 
maybe  several  less  votes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Possibly 
nine  leas^ 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Tomorrow  or  the 
next  day. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  good  point  to  make.  In 
light  of  that  point,  I  think  it  is  very 
important  we  shift  to  the  second  meet- 
ing we  had  which  was  with  the  local 
permanent  commission  on  human 
rights,  the  only  truly  independent 
commission.  Why  do  I  say  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  shift  to  that?  Well,  be- 
cause we  consistently  hear,  mostly 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  about  the 
blatant  violations  to  human  rights 
being  perpetrated  by  the  Contras.  We 
hear  that  the  Contras  have  a  pattern 
of  shooting  men  and  raping  women 
and.  in  fact,  the  Sandinistas,  while 
they  may  be  guilty  of  irregularities,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  that.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  give  a  little  report  on  the 
meeting  that  we  had  with  that  human 
rights  commission. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  some  extent  to  establish  the 
credibility  of  the  commission  you  are 
about  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  was  prepared  to  do. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Because  when  I  got 
home,  I  found  a  couple  of  my  well-in- 
tentioned constituents  who  have  been 
to  Nicaragua  and  feel  that  they  know 
the  situation  down  there  are  claiming 
that  the  Permanent  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  is  a  CIA-funded  oper- 
ation in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  It  was 
made  very  clear  to  us  that  all  of  the 
funding  for  that  Permanent  Human 
Rights  Commission  comes  from  within 
Nicaragua,  from  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua. They  laid  that  out  for  us. 

The  other  item  which  demonstrates 
their  credibility  in  an  unbelievable 
way  is  that  they  were  initiated  not  4 
or  5  years  ago  imder  the  Sandinlsta 
regime  but,  in  fact,  9  years  ago  in  1977 


when  they  were  complaining  and 
trying  to  take  actions  against  the  very 
blatant  and  gross  violations  of  himian 
rights  being  perpetrated  by  the  Anas- 
taslo  SomoEa  regime.  It  was  very  clear 
that  they  had  helped  and  aided  pris- 
oner Tomas  Borge  back  in  the  late 
1970's,  and  here  they  are  today  con- 
tinuing that  same  effort,  reporting  to 
us  that  the  human  rights  violations 
under  the  Somoza  regime,  while  horri- 
ble, pale  to  the  kinds  of  human  rights 
violations  that  we  are  seeing  under  the 
Sandinistas  regime. 

The  also  made  It  very  clear  to  us 
that  the  prison  system  has  become 
much,  much  worse  today  then  it  ever 
was  under  Anastasio  Somoza.  They 
used  to  have  bars  on  the  doors  that 
would  provide  people  at  least  some 
semblance  of  an  ability  to  communi- 
cate. Yet  today  the  doors  are  metal 
and  dark.  It  was  a  Joke,  a  tragic  Joke 
when  Vice  President  Ramirez  In- 
formed us  that  they  had  model  pris- 
ons. Prom  what  we  heard  from  this 
truly  Independent  human  rights  com- 
mission, the  prisons  are  worse  than 
they  could  ever  imagine  with  as  many 
as  2,000  people  in  a  prison  designed  to 
hold  only  500,  no  sanitary  facilities 
whatsoever,  and  ventilation  which 
only  comes  through  a  pipe  going  up  to 
the  ceiling.  It  is  very  obvious  that  this 
human  rights  commiisslon  is  one  which 
does  focus  attention  on  human  rights 
violations  being  perpetrated  not  only 
by  the  Sandinistas,  but  also  by  the 
Contras. 

What  did  they  say  to  us? 

Mr.  DsLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  DiLAY.  I  am  sorry  to  Interrupt 
the  gentleman,  but  I  think  that  we 
really  need  to  expand  on  what  a  prison 
is,  because  sometimes  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  when  you  say 
prison,  they  think  of  an  American 
prison.     

Mr.  DRIER  of  California.  I  want  to 
reclaim  my  time,  and  I  very  much 
want  to  get  into  the  details  of  the 
prison  system,  but  I  think  first  it  Is 
very  important  that  we  get  back  to 
this  question,  which  I  will  do  very 
briefly,  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Texas  about 
this  situation  which  exists  on  the 
Contra  violations  of  human  rights. 
This  truly  independent  human  rights 
commission  pointed  out  to  us  that  yes, 
there  have  been  human  rights  viola- 
tions perpetrated  by  the  Contras,  and 
yes.  years  ago  ranchers  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  country  had  a  pattern 
of  going  in  and  yes,  raping  women  and 
shooting  men.  But  what  they  said  to 
us,  and  the  chairman  of  our  delegation 
I  know  remembers  this  very  well,  what 
they  said  to  us  is  that  under  the  San- 
dinlsta regime,  the  reports  which  have 
come  out  from  the  government  human 


rights  organization  Is  that  when  the 
Contras  are  perpetrating  human 
rights  violations,  they  are  referred  to 
as  atrocities.  That  Is  what  is  reported, 
not  only  by  the  Sandinlsta  govern- 
ment, but  by  the  media  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  throughout  the 
free  world.  He  said  that  when  the  San- 
dinistas perpetrate  human  rights  vio- . 
lations  they  are,  in  fact,  only  irregu- 
larities. What  they  then  said  to  us  Is 
that  it  is  basically  the  reverse. 

We  are  not  saying  that  the  Contras 
are  angels.  But  what  we  are  saying, 
based  on  this  human  rights  commis- 
sion which  has  provided  us  with  a  full 
and  very  clear  report  and  credibility, 
based  on  the  fact  that  they  are  gettliig 
their  fimding  from  within  Nicaragua, 
and  based  on  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  concerned  about  human  rights 
violations  since  before  Anastasio 
Somoza  was  overthrown,  they  made  it 
very  clear  to  us  that  the  concern  is 
that  the  Contras'  human  rights  viola- 
tions have  been  dramatically  reduced, 
whereas  the  Sandinlsta  human  rights 
violations  have  been  on  the  increase. 

We  had  a  great  many  problems  in 
dealing  with  the  prison  question,  and  I 
know  that  my  good  friend  from  Texas 
has  a  very  great  interest  in  expanding 
on  that,  as  this  has  in  effect  become 
his  specialty.  So  I  am  more  than 
happy,  and  was  sorry  to  reclaim  my 
time  but  I  thought  it  was  very  impor- 
tant that  we  demonstrate  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  human  rights  commission. 

Mr.  Delay.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  re- 
claiming his  time  for  that  statement 
because  his  statement  is  absolutely  im- 
portant In  pointing  out  the  human 
rights  violations  of  the  Communist 
government  in  Nicaragua.  But  there 
are  some  details  in  his  eloquence  that 
were  left  out  that  I  think  are  vitally 
important. 

No.  1,  when  Americans  think  of  pris- 
ons, they  think  of  American  prisons. 
The  gentleman  said  that  in  this  case 
the  prisons  in  Nicaragua,  and  I  think 
it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Somoza, 
the  bad  man  Somoza,  who  was  bad,  by 
the  way,  had  only  two  prisons  in  all  of 
Nicaragua,  and  the  one  prison  that 
they  did  have  was  a  Federal  prison 
and  now  has  been  increased  in  size  by 
three  times  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ment In  Nicaragua.  Not  only  that, 
they  have  built  8  more  State  security 
prisons,  and  11  Federal  prisons,  so  we 
have  20  prisons  in  a  nation  of  2  W  to  3 
million  people,  the  size  of  the  Hous- 
ton-Oalveston  metroplex  in  Texas,  20 
prisons  not  counting  every  city  has  1 
Jail  in  Nicaragua.  But  these  prisons,  as 
the  gentleman  pointed  out,  were  re- 
modeled, not  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
mates in  these  prisons,  but  were  re- 
modeled by  taking  the  bars  off  the 
doors  and  putting  metal  doors  on  the 
cells.  There  are  no  lights  in  the  ceUs, 
and  the  ventilation,  as  the  gentleman 
pointed  out,  is  a  pipe  through  the  cell- 


ing. No  plumbing  whatsoever  so  that 
the  Inmates  are  turned  out  Into  the 
yard  three  times  a  day  to  take  care  of 
their  personal  needs,  go  to  the  bath- 
room and  whatever.  The  water  Is 
turned  on  for  15  minutes  once  a  day  to 
get  water  and  to  take  care  of  any  bath- 
ing that  they  can  possibly  do  by  get- 
ting the  water  and  bathing  In  16  min- 
utes. 

These  are  horrendous  conditions, 
and  there  are  20,  20  prisons  in  a  nation 
of  2Vi  to  3  million  people. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

RlTRR]. 
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Mr.  RITTER.  On  this  very  same 
subject,  there  are  between  11,000  and 
13,000  political  prisoners  in  Nicaragua. 
This  is  by  a  landslide  the  largest 
number  of  political  prisoners  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  They  have  to 
build  all  of  these  new  prisons  In  order 
to  house  all  the  political  prisoners. 

Now,  Chile,  which  has  a  rightwing 
dictatorship  has  half  or  less  the  politi- 
cal prisoners  that  are  in  Nicaragua, 
and  Nicaragua  has  one  quarter  of  the 
population  of  Chile,  and  it  just  goes  to 
show  how  active  they  are  in  putting 
away  their  dissenters. 

The  irony  is  that  the  country  Is  dirt 
poor,  that  the  people  are  dirt  poor, 
that  in  the  years  the  Sandinistas  have 
been  in  power,  inflation  has  pro- 
gressed at  hundreds  of  percent  a  year. 
The  economy,  the  bottom  of  the  econ- 
omy has  dropped  out.  People  do  not 
have  work;  people  do  not  have  jobs. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  This 
evening  we  saw  on  the  evening  news  a 
report  on  CBS  which  was  unbeliev- 
able: about  the  inflation  rate  to  which 
the  gentleman  alluded.  It  has  skyrock- 
eted, and  there  were  photographs  of 
the  grocery  stores:  empty  shelves,  it 
was  Impossible  to  in  any  way  purchase 
eggs  and  the  price  of  meat  had  dra- 
matically  Increased. 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  Irony  is,  with  that 
going  on.  they  are  building  these  pris- 
ons apace. 

Now.  we  saw  aerial  photographs  of 
these  prisons,  and  I  presented  these 
aerial  photographs  In  a  special  order 
the  other  evening,  and  these  are  qual- 
ity large-scale  construction  project* 
that  Up  the  very  llfeblood  of  this 
starving,  poverty-stricken  nation  to 
build  prisons  to  put  political  prisoners 
in  while  the  people  do  not  have 
enough  to  eat. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Maybe 
that  is  the  reason  tha  acting  Presi- 
dent/Vice President  Sergio  Ramirez 
told  us  when  we  posted  the  question  to 
him  "What  about  this  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  prisons?"  He  said  there  was 
no  expansion  of  prlsoni,  first,  and 
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OQAybe  that  ia  the  reason  he  said  that 
they  have  model  prisons.  He  used  the 
term  "model  prisons"  with  us  in  our 
meeting,  and  maybe  it  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  among  the  newest  prisons,  be- 
cause of  the  expansion  effort  that  he 
has  going. 

I  am  happy  to  jrleld  to  my  friend 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DbLAY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  tell  you  about  their  model 
prisons  that  they  parade  people  that 
come  down  to  look  at  Nicaragua,  about 
what  a  great  government  they  are;  and 
there  are  many  people  that  do  that, 
especially  on  the  religious  left;  that 
come  down  for  a  week,  go  through  the 
Communist  government's  program. 

There  are  two  prisons  that  quite 
frankly  could  be  called  model  prisons. 
The  inmates  in  these  prisons  are  in- 
mates that  are  brought  from  the  other 
prisons  there  are  inmates  that  have  in- 
formed for  the  Sandinistas,  that  are 
there  because  of  good  behavior,  and 
for  one  thing  or  another,  are  brought 
there;  and  when  these  delegations  are 
paraded  before  them,  and  other  re- 
ports, frankly,  the  Wesley  report  has 
shown  that  they  bought  them  new 
baseball  uniforms:  they  put  them  in 
baseball  uniforms,  had  them  out  there 
playing  baseball  before  the  delega- 
tions got  there:  the  delegations  take 
pictures  of  these  happy  prisoners  play- 
ing baset>all.  Once  the  delegation  has 
gone,  they  pull  them  back  into  the 
ceUs,  take  off  the  uniforms,  and  they 
are  back  in  their  normal  conditions. 

I  guess  that  is  called  a  model  prisoiL 
They  also  put  on  shows  and  picnics, 
and  they  sing  for  the  delegations 

Mr.  DREIKK  of  California.  That 
clearly  demonstrates  why  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ramirez,  when  we  asked  him  if 
we  could  go  and  see  one  of  those  pris- 
ons, he  responded  by  saying:  "It 
wouldn't  be  convenient  now."  They 
obviously  have  to  go  through  the  proc- 
ess of  bringing  out  the  baseballs  and 
getting  the  people  outside— and  if  on 
short  notice  we  were  to  go  out  there, 
we  would  see  the  situation  as  it  really 
exists. 

I  am  happy  to  continue  to  jrield  to 
my  friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLat]. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  He  also  promised  that  if 
we  cared  to  do  so.  we  could  come  back, 
on  our  own  time,  at  our  own  schedule, 
and  get  in  our  own  car  with  our  own 
pictures  and  our  own  maps  and  travel 
anywhere  in  the  country— this  open 
country  he  is  talking  about— and  look 
at  these  so-called  prisons  that  we  talk 
at>out  that  he  denies  that  are  there. 

We  could  even  go  to  El  Bluff,  the 
deepwater  i>ort  that  is  being  built  by 
the  Soviets  and  Bulgarians— that  he 
denied  that  was  there.  We  can  do  aU 
these  things  because  he  knows  we 
would  be  embarassed  because  we  could 
not  find  these  prisons. 

It  is  going  to  be  interesting,  because 
I  am  going  back— if  he  will  let  me— and 
I  am  going  to  look  for  those  prisons. 


and  I  am  going  to  El  Bluff  and  I  am 
going  to  Punto  Juerte.  the  airfield 
that  is  to  house  the  bombers  and 
fighters  that  are  coming  in  by  the— 
sent  by  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  And  the 
gentleman  knows  full  well  who  will  be 
traveling  with  him. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  The  gentleman  from 
California,  and  probably  this  gentle- 
man from  California,  and  hopefully 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dornan],  and  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
delegation.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  BusTAMAifTx]  sitting 
in  the  chair  would  come  with  us  also. 

Mr.  RITTER.  WiU  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  It  is  interesting,  this 
technique  of  creating  this  model  situa- 
tion for  visitors.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  this.  The  Soviets,  in  the  1930's,  in 
welcoming  visitors  from  Western  coun- 
tries would  do  this  at  their  giilag 
camps:  they  would  do  this  at  their  con- 
centration camps. 

They  would  fatten  up  the  inmates 
for  2  or  3  weeks:  they  would  get  them 
haircuts  and  give  them  shaves  and  get 
them  clothing  and  put  on  a  real  show. 
As  soon  as  the  visitors  left,  as  soon  as 
the  visitors  left  they  would  go  back  to 
the  standard  concentration  camp. 
Soviet-style,  called  the  gulag,  and  lit- 
erally, you  know,  destroy  the  inmates. 

I  have  a  book  here  which  is  called 
"Nicaraguan  Human  Rights  Abuses, 
an  Update."  and  it  is  done  by  a  man 
named  Wesley  Smith.  It  was  published 
on  Febnuiry  18,  1986.  and  he  talks 
about  the  human  rights  abuses  and 
the  incredible  ill  treatment  in  the  pris- 
ons. 

I  guess  my  question  to  you  Is.  "Why 
is  it  that  we  know  so  little  in  this 
debate,  in  the  United  States,  about  all 
the  abuses  of  the  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragvia?  Why  is  it  that  we 
hear  so  much  about  what  the  Contras 
did,  but  we  never  hear  very  much 
about  what  the  Sandinistas  are 
doing?" 

Is  it  because  the  society  is  so  closed 
and  secret? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Well,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  local  independent  commis- 
sion on  human  rights,  the  other 
human  rights  organizations,  which  are 
reporting  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  free  world  are  in  fact  controlled  by 
the  Sandinista  government.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  whatsoever  that 
there  are  violations  by  the  Contras; 
and  we  cannot  ignore  them.  That  Is 
why  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we 
focus  attention  on  the  issue,  because 
this  one  truly  independent  human 
rights  organization,  which  has  been 
concerned  about  human  rights  since 
the  days  of  Anatole  Somoza,  is  saying 


that  the  human  rights  violations  of 
the  Contras  now  are  significantly  re- 
duced juxtaposed  to  those  being  per- 
petrated by  the  Contras. 

So  you  are  absolutely  right;  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct  in  stating— and  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  all  of  his  efforts.  I  have  seen 
him  take  the  well  for  the  last  several 
days,  addressing  this  issue,  and  it  is 
important  that  we  focus  attention  on 
this  so  that  our  colleagues  are  eluci- 
dated and  are  well  aware 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  very  good  point.  So  much  of 
the  flow  of  information  out  of  Nicara- 
gua is  controlled  by  the  government. 
So  you  have  La  Prensa,  which  the  gen- 
tleman talked  about  earlier,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  barely  utter  an  uncensored 
peep,  as  the  only  viable  Nicaraguan 
source  of  information,  and  you  have 
the  Communist  government  in  control 
of  newspapers,  in  control  of  radio,  in 
control  of  television,  in  control  of  a 
disinformation  scheme  which  involves 
the  Cubans  and  the  Soviets  and  their 
allies  worldwide. 

I  believe  this  is  probably  part  of  the 
reason  why  in  general  the  American 
people  are  not  quite  aware  Just  how 
bad  these  Sandinista  Communists  are. 
Just  how  dangerous  a  threat  they  pose 
to  their  neighbors  and  really  to  the 
long-term  safety  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  fine  contri- 
bution, and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  a  couple  of 
questions  about  our  trip,  which  I  think 
are  very  important  for  us  to  point  out 
to  our  colleagues. 

First  of  all.  I  showed  earlier  a  photo- 
graph of  the  La  Prensa  issue  which  re- 
ferred to  the  attempts  being  made  by 
the  Catholic  Church  to  get  their  radio 
station  back  on  the  air. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  might 
repeat  for  us  the  information  at)out 
previous  radio  stations  under  the 
Somoza  regime  compared  with  the  sit- 
uation as  it  exists  today. 

Btfr.  Delay.  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jrieldlng,  that  under  Somoza,  a  regime 
that  we  all  abhor  and  do  not  support, 
under  this  so-caUed  regime,  at  that 
time  there  were  50  independent  radio 
stations,  and  3.  I  believe.  TV  stations. 

At  the  present  time 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Excuse 
me.  Just  to  correct  the  record,  there 
were  a  total  of  50  radio  stations  and  a 
total  of  3  television  stations  there.  Of 
course,  included  in  those  numbers  was 
the  government  radio  station  and  the 
government  television  station;  two  of 
those  three  television  stations  were  In- 
dependent. 

D  2225 

Mr.  DkLAY.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Right  now  today  there  are  two  govern- 


ment television  stations  and  one  gov- 
ernment radio  station  under  the  Com- 
munist government  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Catholic  radio  sUtion  back  in  I 
think  it  was— and  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong— September,  Just  because  Cardi- 
nal Obando  y  Bravo  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  greatest  gift  to  man 
that  Ood  has  given  is  freedom,  and  he 
made  that  statement  in  his  homily, 
the  radio  station  was  shut  down  for  3 

days.        

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Actually 
it  was  January  1.  1986,  January  1  of 
this  year  that  the  radio  station  was 
taken  off  the  air. 

Ml.  Delay.  But  in  the  case  I  am  de- 
scribing, leading  up  to  January  1,  the 
radio  station  was  closed  down  for  3 
days  because  Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo 
made  that  one  little  statement  that 
made  it  look  like  he  was  for  freedom 
and  the  Sandinistas  were  not  for  free- 
dom. Then  on  January  1,  as  the  gen- 
tleman explained,  the  Catholic  radio 
station  was  closed,  the  newsletter  put 

out  by  the  Catholic  Church 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  La  Igle- 
sia. 

Mr.  Delay.  Was  forbidden  to  be  put 
to  the  Catholics.  We  will  get  to 
Obando  y  Bravo  I  hope  along  with 
your  description  of  the  stops  that  we 

made.       

ILt.  DREIER  of  California.  It  is  im- 
portant to  point  out,  since  we  are  spe- 
cifically referring  to  the  electronic 
media,  one  of  the  most  unbelievable 
things  that  they  did.  We  sat  in  our 
meeting  with  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo,  whom  the  President  referred  to 
in  his  very  eloquent  address  to  the 
American  people  Sunday  night,  we 
talked  to  him  for  10  or  15  minutes. 
There  was  a  very  quiet  padre  sitting 
right  next  to  him.  Very  little  was  said. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  our  colleague 
from  California.  Congressman 
DoEHAif,  said.  "Well,  tell  us  about  the 
incident  where  the  father  had  been 
stripped  of  his  clothes  and  taken  In 
the  streets." 

Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo  lifted  his 
left  hand  and  pointed  and  said,  "Here 
is  Father  Bismarck  Carbello,"  who,  in 
fact,  was  the  father  who  was  stripped 
of  his  clothes  and  paraded  down  the 
streets  of  Managua  and  film  coverage 
was  being  made  by  the  television  sta- 
tion and  that  television  station  was 
carrying  this  message  to  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  in  an  attempt  to  discredit 
the  church.  Very  simply  what  hap- 
pened was  the  father  was  called  on  a 
mission  to  a  home.  When  he  got  there 
he  was  stripped  of  his  clothing  and 
taken  out  into  the  streets  and  the 
report  on  the  television  was  that  they 
had  found  Father  Bismarck  Carbello 
having  an  affair  with  a  woman  and 
they  dragged  him  out  in  an  attempt  to 
show  that  those  vows  that  he  had 
taken  were  meaningless  and  that  was 
their  attempt  to  totally  discredit  the 
church. 


Mr.  RITTER.  Could  I  aik  Uie  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  a  question?  Why  is 
it  that  the  Sandinista  Communists  are 
so  repressive  of  the  Catholic  Church? 
Why  is  it  that  they  go  to  such  great 
lengths  to  repress  the  Catholic 
Church? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  As  we  all 
know  with  an  85-percent  Catholic 
nation,  which  Nicaragua  is.  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  because  religious 
freedom  is  something  that  people 
throughout  the  world  are  continuing 
to  seek,  as  we  all  know,  and  what  has 
happened  here  is  with  so  many  Roman 
Catholics  in  this  country  it  is  absolute- 
ly essential  that  they  do  everything 
that  they  can  to  stave  off  that  kind  of 
freedom  because  they  know  that  free- 
dom of  expression  is  a  real  threat  to 
their  repressive  tyrannical  regime. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  think  they  may  have 
witnessed  what  happened  in  Poland 
with  SoUdarity.  with  the  Catholic 
Church  taking  the  pari  of  the  op- 
pressed people  and  became,  at  one 
point,  a  counter  to  the  Communist 
regime.  Commimism,  I  think,  finds 
great  difficulty  with  religious  belief 
because  they  want  the  people  to  have 
only  one  god  and  that  is  the  god  of  the 
state.  And  that  does  conflict  with  the 
god  of  a  particular  religion, 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DREIR  of  California.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  contribution.  I  am 
again  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Very  pleased  again  to 
listen  to  the  facts  that  you  brought 
back  from  your  mission  to  Nicaragua. 
I  recall  and  understand  that  when  La 
Inglesia  was  printed  and  was  readied 
for  distribution,  and  that  ia  the 
church  newspaper,  on  I  believe  it  was 
October  22  of  last  year,  and  the  truck 
left  the  church  headquarters  where 
the  printing  equipment  was 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  October 
12.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  stand  corrected.  It 
left  the  headquarters  and  started  to 
distribute  the  church  newspaper  at 
the  various  churches.  It  was  stopped 
by  the  Sandinista  secret  police  and 
they  forced  the  driver  to  retrace  his 
route  and  pick  up  the  church  newspa- 
per at  each  stop  where  they  had  deliv- 
ered them  until  they  finally  got  back 
to  the  church,  and  at  that  point  armed 
secret  policemen  came  In  and  confis- 
cated the  actual  printing  equipment 
and  that  was  the  last  time  that  La  Ing- 
lesia has  operated,  in  fact  was  even 
printed.  Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  That  Is 
exactly  right.  It  is  a  very  tragic  loss  to 
the  people  who  are  striving  to  get  that 
kind  of  information. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this  question.  I  think  it  is 
something  that  bothers  a  lot  of  us  who 
have  seen  these  facts.  Again  I  do  not 
see  anybody  on  the  Democratic  side 
when  we  debate  these  in  open  ses- 


sion—our friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  are  not  here  right  now.  but 
they  will  have  a  chance  tomorrow.  But 
nobody  disputes  those  facu.  Nobody 
disputes  the  fact  that  they  took  one  of 
the  bishops  from  a  Catholic  Church 
and  threw  him  out  naked  in  the 
streets  and  paraded  him  before  pre-po- 
sitioned  television  cameras,  nobody 
disputes  the  fact  that  they  have  cen< 
sored  Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo  or 
that  they  censored  the  church,  they 
censored  the  masses  that  he  gave,  and 
they  have  closed  down  the  Catholic 
newspaper  and  confiscated  the  presses. 
Yet  today  you  see  a  number  of  Catho- 
lic people  in  this  country  and  Catholic 
priests,  members  of  the  clergy  saying 
that  the  problem  is  our  fault  in  Nica- 
ragua and  that  we  should  stop  "op- 
pressing the  people  of  Nicaragua." 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  right.  It  is  a  very 
important  point  to  make.  Why?  Be- 
cause. I  am  not  Roman  Catholic,  but  I 
understand  within  the  church  there  is 
a  term  known  as  "coUeglallty."  What 
does  that  term  "colleglallty"  mean  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church?  It  means 
the  church  leaders  from  throughout 
the  world  have  a  responsibility  to  rely 
on  the  highest-ranking  church  leader 
within  that  country  facing  the  prob- 
lem. Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo  is  with- 
out doubt  the  highest-ranking  chimsh 
official  there  and  his  message  is  clear- 
ly different  than  the  message  we  con- 
tinue to  hear  from  throughout  this 
country  from  so  many  church  leaders. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  Do  you  think  the 
church  leaders  in  this  country  know 
that  Father  Carbello  was  thrown  out 
naked  In  the  streets?  Do  they  know  La 
Inglesia  was  closed  down,  that  Cardi- 
nal Obando  y  Bravo  was  censored?  Do 
they  know  that  they  mocked  the  Pope 
on  his  visit  with  the  use  of  very  strate- 
gically placed  microphones  during  the 
mass  he  attempted  to  give? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  If  the 
American  people  will  read  the  Con- 
ORESSIONAL  Rscoito  tomorrow  they  will 
very  clearly  see  your  account  and  very 
eloquent  outline  of  those  tragic  de- 


Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  my  colleague  for  going  down 
and  taking  this  trip  because  I  think 
the  problem  has  been  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  know  those  facts. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  You 
know  it  is  an  interesting  commentary 
to  make,  that  we  were  criticized,  in 
fact  one  reporter  as  we  were  getting 
ready  to  leave  at  the  airpori  said, 
"Aren't  the  terms  'factfinding'  and  l- 
day  mission'  contradictory? "  Many 
people  believed  as  I  said  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  special  order,  there  is  no 
way  that  we  with  a  1  v%-day  mission  to 
Nicaragua  can  become  experts  on  the 
area.  But  in  fact  when  one  looks  at 
June  1944  there  was  a  very  important 
day  there,  known  as  "the  longest  day." 
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I  have  learned  a  lot  of  things  in  my 
life  In  1  day.  I  offered  that  as  a  re- 
sponse. 

No.  we  are  not  experts,  we  have  not 
have  been  there  as  long  as  others 
have.  But  we  had  a  wide  range  of 
meetings,  we  met  with  government  of- 
ficials, we  met,  yes,  with  the  opposi- 
tion, but  we  also  met  with  Americans 
like  Gary  Merrill,  the  actor,  the  actor 
who  was  with  Witnesses  for  Peace. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  and  I  had 
a  chance  to  speak  with  him  when  we 
were  there  In  the  country.  So  in  that  1 
day  we  In  fact  packaged  a  lot  of  meet- 
ings starting  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing when  we  prepared  to  leave  here 
and  until  very  late  at  night  with  busi- 
ness leaders  who  were  talking  about 
confiscation  of  property  and  problems 
that  are  reprehensible  there. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

D  2235 


Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  just  want  to  go  back  to  the  Cardi- 
nal Obando  y  Bravo.  Cardinal  Obando 
y  Bravo  was  an  opponent  of  the 
Somoza  regime,  and  he  was  termed 
Papa  Roja,  the  Red  Pope,  by  Somoza. 
So  Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo  was  a 
democrat. 

The  problem  down  there  is  all  demo- 
crats, whether  they  be  in  the  orga- 
nized democratic  resistance  or  the  or- 
ganized, what  is  left  of  it,  the  vestiges 
of  some  of  the  democratic  political 
parties,  or  whether  they  be  in  free 
trade  unions,  or  whether  they  be  in 
the  economic  sense  in  the  kind  of  busi- 
ness community  that  we  talk  about, 
these  elements  of  society  have  been  in- 
stitutionally demolished  by  what  is  a 
growing,  expanding  totalitarian  cen- 
tral government,  really  modeled  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba. 

I  was  in  Nicaragua,  in  all  of  Central 
America,  and  Cuba  in  July.  I  went  on  a 
trip  with  the  Intelligence  Committee. 
There  is  one  thing  you  know  when  you 
cross  the  border  into  a  Communist 
country  Just  from  being  around  the 
people,  whether  they  are  those  in 
charge  or  whether  they  are  those  who 
are  repressed.  You  know  that  you  are 
in  a  Commiuiist  country  because  you 
can  feel  it.  Tou  can  feel  it  in  your  gut. 
Tou  can  feel  it  in  your  heart.  It  is  like 
when  you  cross  Checkpoint  Charlie 
into  East  Berlin.  It  Is  like  another 
world. 

Bfr.  DREIER  of  California.  It  is  a 
very  emotional  experience.  I  have  felt 
It  only  twice,  the  most  recent  time 
was.  of  course,  last  weekend.  I  felt  it 
before  when  I  was  in  Hanoi,  and  it  is 
literally  mind-boggling  when  you  go  in 
and  see  the  kinds  of  problems  that 
exist. 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fuirther.  I  lived  for  1  year  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  speak  fluent  Russian. 
It  Is  so  striking  that  the  Communist 


all  over  the  world  have  this  likeness  to 
the  gray,  repressive  kind  of  fearsome 
feeling  that  you  get  when  you  are  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba  has  it.  too. 

The  irony  is  that  the  Communists 
say  they  are  going  to  bring  a  better 
life  to  the  people,  and  they  further  Im- 
poverish the  people  as  they  have  done 
in  Nicaragua. 

When  we  were  in  Nicaragua,  nothing 
worked.  Everything  was  falling  apari. 
The  people  were  gray  and  kind  of 
sullen.  As  I  understand  it.  in  the  last  6 
months,  things  have  gotten  markedly 
worse,  since  July.  And  then  you  ask 
the  question:  How  far  down  do  the 
things  go  before  something  happens?  I 
guess  this  is  a  very,  very  critical  point. 
If  things  are  so  bad  there,  yet  the  re- 
pression is  so  strong,  it  must  mean 
that  there  is  a  potential  for  a  mass 
rising  against  this  Communist  govern- 
ment if  the  opportunity  existed. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatsoever. 

Going  back  to  what  I  had  counted 
on  seeing  on  the  evening  news  on  the 
major  networks,  the  economic  situa- 
tion there— and  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out,  too,  that  the  opening 
statement  made  to  us  as  we  sat  down, 
which  sort  of  threw  us  all  back  into 
our  chairs,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  know  remembers,  from  Cardi- 
nal Obando  y  Bravo  was,  "Our  econo- 
my is  destroyed."  That  was  the  open- 
ing statement  made  by  the  cardinal. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
points  out  very  well,  if  the  ceremony  is 
destroyed,  what  better  basis  is  there 
without  any  kind  of  hope  of  a  next 
meal  or  a  roof  over  one's  head,  that  is 
certainly  the  basis  for  an  uprising. 

Mr.  HITTER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  I  think  we  all  need  to 
understand  that  just  a  decayed 
system,  just  a  destroyed  economy,  just 
an  impoverished  people  do  not  throw 
off  the  chains  of  Conununist  oppres- 
sion. We  have  seen  it  in  Poland.  Soli- 
darity was  10  million  strong.  They 
have  done  some  polling  in  Poland,  and 
they  found  that  there  is  some  2  per- 
cent of  the  people,  that  is  2  out  of  100 
percent,  support  the  regime.  Yet  the 
regime  is  still  in  power  because  they 
so-e  the  only  ones  that  have  the  guns. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  say  as  this  special  order  draws 
to  a  close  that  it  is  very  Important  for 
us  to  focus  attention  on  what  is  going 
to  be  considered  right  here  In  this 
House  of  Representatives  Thursday 
afternoon.  That  is  that  the  President, 
for  a  very  important  reason,  went  on 
the  television  Sunday  evening,  and 
that  is  because  he  Is  asking  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  contact  our  colleagues  in 
this  Congress.  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Members  of 
the  other  body,  to  urge  them  to  sup- 
port this  package. 

Before  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia leaves  the  Chamber,  I  wouJd  like 
the  gentleman  to  outline  for  us  why 


he  believes  it  is  Important  that  the 
people  who  are  in  this  country  looking 
at  this  issue  do  contact  their  Repre- 
sentatives. 


THE  BIOTECHNOLOOY  SCIENCE 
COORDINATION  ACT  OP  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pdqua]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FLX3UA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
today  a  bill  to  coordinate  tt>e  Federal  Govern- 
ment's review  of  the  release  into  ttw  envirorv 
ment  use  in  manufacturing,  and  distribution  In 
commerce,  of  gerietically  engir>eered  orga- 
nisms. This  bill,  entitled  "The  Biotechnotogy 
Science  Coordination  Act  of  1986."  requires 
EPA  or  USDA  approval  before  these  orga- 
nisms can  be  released,  used  or  distributed 
outside  of  containment  areas  or  laboratories. 

The  international  race  in  biotechrK>iogy  is 
on.  The  participants  in  thts  race  realize  ttiat 
tfie  promise  t)iotechr)ology  products  hold  for 
agriculture,  medicine,  hazardous  waste  treat- 
ment and  many  other  fields  porterxls  great 
economic  ber>efits  for  the  producers  of  these 
products.  But  this  race  does  not  and  should 
not  belong  only  to  the  swift— it  must  belong  to 
the  swift  arxJ  safe.  And  that  is  wtiat  this  bHI  Is 
interxJed  to  ensure.  This  legislation  is  intended 
to  erxxHjrage  tfie  successful  growth  of  tfie 
biotechnology  industry  in  this  country  t)y  allow- 
ing safe  btotechnology  products  to  travel  a 
clear  arxl  certain  path  from  the  laboratory  to 
Vne  marketplace. 

We  in  Congress  have  tfie  responsibility  to 
provkJe  a  fair,  predKtable  arxi  informed  regu- 
latory system  in  tfie  area  of  biotechnoksgy. 
Recent  lawsuits  aimed  at  slowing  or  stopping 
the  utilization  of  genetKally  engineered  prod- 
ucts shows  tfiat  success  in  this  fieM  is  hardly 
a  matter  of  mere  technical  know-how.  Rattier, 
it  Is  a  matter  of  winning  and  sustaining  public 
confidence  tfiat  this  new  technok>gy  can  be 
safely  used  to  enhance,  not  endanger,  our 
lives  and  our  environment  To  create  and 
keep  this  confklence,  we  must  ensure,  each 
step  ak>ng  tfie  way,  tfiat  we  are  doing  all  we 
can  to  balance  tfie  enormous  promise  of  bio- 
technok>gy  with  tfie  unk^ue  risks  this  technolo- 
gy may  pose. 

There  are  tfiose  wfio  argue  tfiat  Federal 
regulatkjn  of  tMtechnology  will  hinder  Ameri- 
ca's ability  to  compete  lntematk>nally,  and  tfiat 
the  products  of  tiiotechnotogy  sfiotrid  be  ap- 
proacfied  in  tfie  same  manner  as  tfie  products 
of  other  processes.  But  the  ability  of  the  bio- 
tecfmotogy  process  to  alter  the  genetic  nature 
of  living  tNngs  makes  It  inevitat>le  tfiat  tfiis 
process  will  not  be  treated  as  just  anotfier 
technotogy.  Tfie  American  publk:  will  expect 
proof,  not  mere  assurance,  tfiat  this  new  tecfi- 
nok>gy  can  be  safely  used  in  the  environment 

We  are  on  tfie  tfiresfioM  of  an  explosion  in 
tfie  use  of  genetKally  engineered  products. 
For  that  reason,  the  Science  and  Technokjgy 
Committee  commissioned  a  study  from  tfie 
General  Accounting  Office  to  determine  the 
extent  to  wtuch  the  Department  of  AgriculturB 
was  funding  research  in  biotecfinotogy,  wtiich 
might  lead  to  the  release  Into  the  environment 
of  genetically  engineered  organisms. 


The  QAO  report  revealed  that  there  are  at 
least  87  USOA-funded  biotechnotogy  projects, 
which  wiM  invotve  the  Intentional  retease  of 
genetically  engineered  products,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  these  releases  will  occur  in  the  next  5 
years.  In  only  three  of  the  projects  was  risk 
assessment  part  of  the  study.  Concerned 
about  how  the  Federal  Government  wouW 
cope  with  the  volume  of  releases,  the  investi- 
gations and  Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  held  a 
hearing  last  December  to  examine  the  Federal 
Government's  preparedness  to  regulate  the 
deliberate  release  of  genetk»lly  engineered 
organisms.  Testimony  at  the  hearing  revealed 
that  USDA  does  not  require  formal  review  and 
approval  of  the  deliberate  release  of  certain 
genetk»lly  engineered  organisms. 

EPA  officials  testified  regarding  EPA's 
recent  approval  of  the  first  ever  deliberate  re- 
lease of  a  genetically  engineered  organism. 
EPA  assured  the  subcommittee  that  it  could 
regulate  the  release  of  genetkally  engineered 
organisms  under  existing  statutes  as  interpret- 
ed by  interim  policy  guklelines. 

But  testimony  at  tfie  hearing  made  it  dear 
tfiat  tfiere  is  no  uniform,  well-considered  Fed- 
eral polk:y  toward  the  deliberate  release  of 
genetically  engineered  organisms.  Instead,  the 
agencies  are  relying  on  a  piecemeal  approach 
tfiat  uses  existing  statutes  not  written  with  ge- 
netKally  engineered  organisms  in  mind. 

The  absence  of  a  polk:y  was  especially 
troublesome  to  representatives  of  the  bkstech- 
nology  industry. 

Industry  witnesses  forcefully  pointed  out 
that  other  nations,  especially  Japan,  are  pro- 
ceeding at  full  speed  in  biotechnology,  while 
industry  in  this  country  waits  for  each  indlvkJ- 
ual  Federal  agency  to  decide  just  wfiat  bio- 
technology is  and  how  it  should  tie  regulated. 
One  company  ¥»hich  had  developed  a  dis- 
ease-resistant strain  of  tobacco  waited  nearty 
3  years  for  approval  of  an  outdoor  experiment 
while  Government  agencies  debated  over  who 
shoukj  review  the  request  for  approval. 

The  subcommittee's  December  hearing 
pointed  out  that  the  absence  of  a  dear  Feder- 
al role  would  continue  to  hinder  the  growth  of 
the  American  biotechnology  industry.  Con- 
versely, coordinated  and  predictable  Federal 
policy  woukj  add  certainty  to  the  regulatory 
process  and  buikj  puMc  confktence  in  the  use 
of  this  technology. 

Events  since  the  December  hearing  have 
only  reinforced  the  need  for  more  effective 
Federal  scnitiny  of  bwtechnotogy.  In  February 
1986,  it  was  discovered  that  the  site  EPA  had 
approved  for  the  first  fieW  test  of  a  genetk»lly 
engineered  organism  was  located  in  a  resi- 
dential neighborhood  in  Monterey  County,  CA. 
EPA,  it  was  learned,  had  not  visited  the  site  of 
the  fieW  test  The  company,  for  its  part,  had 
neglected  to  inform  the  kx»l  government  or 
the  tocal  citizenfy  of  its  plans  to  conduct  a 
fieM  test  in  a  residential  neighbortiood  near 
thousands  of  people  and  food  crops. 

The  Monterey  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
imposed  a  45-day  moratorium  on  the  first  fieW 
test  experiment  This  actksn  by  tfie  citizens  of 
Monterey  County  dispelled  any  doubts  that 
may  have  existed  that  publk:  confkJence  is  a 
key  ingredient  in  the  success  of  bkjtechnol- 
ogy. 


On  March  4.  1966,  the  Investlgattons  and 
Oversight  Subcommittee  heki  a  hearing  to  ex- 
amine allegattons  that  the  company  which  had 
received  the  first-ever  approval  to  fieto  test 
had  deliberately  released  a  genettealfy-engi- 
neered  organism  into  tfie  environment  9 
months  before  EPA  gave  the  company  ap- 
proval to  do  so.  At  the  hearing,  the  company 
admitted  that  it  had  indeed  conducted  outdoor 
rooftop  experiments,  under  the  belief  that  the 
EPA  interim  poltey  altowed  such  tests.  EPA 
expressed  surprise  and  concern  tfiat  this  oc- 
curred. This  and  other  testimony  at  the  March 
hearing  illustrated  that  events  have  already 
outpaced  the  ability  of  the  various  agencies  to 
regulate  bkjtechnology  in  their  present  piece- 
meal fashion. 

The  confusion  surrounding  this  first  release 
of  a  genetically-engineered  organism  sfiows 
why  the  publk:  Is  viewing  biotechnology  and 
the  Government's  regulatwn  of  bkjtechnology 
with  a  cautkHJS  eye.  Unless  and  until  fears  as- 
sociated with  botechnology  are  seriously  ad- 
dressed by  the  Government  and  the  industry, 
the  benefits  of  biotechnotogy  will  not  be  fully 
tapped.  The  power  of  btotechnology  to 
ctiange  our  world  creates  responsibilities  tfiat 
cannot  tie  overiooked  or  avoided 

The  December  and  March  hearings  pointed 
out  several  reasons  why  we  need  the  kind  of 
review  and  regulattons  which  tfie  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  provkJes.  First,  there  is  a  need 
to  locate  and  draw  on  the  scientific  expertise 
already  existing  in  the  various  agencies  and 
thereby  facilitate  Federal  review.  Second, 
there  is  a  need  for  bask:  research  into  the 
interactton  of  organisms  in  tfie  environment  so 
that  we  can  develop  a  data  base  to  support 
the  regulatton  of  btotechnology. 

Finally,  the  December  and  March  hearings 
showed  that  there  is  an  undeniable  need  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  articulate  a  clear 
and  predtotable  regulatory  poltoy  regarding 
btotechnology.  This  poltoy  shouW  include  a 
clear  delegation  of  regulatory  authority  among 
the  various  Federal  agencies,  a  sure  path  for 
industry  to  folk>w  in  marketing  a  product  and 
reliable  safeguards  to  protect  tfie  put>lk:  and 
the  environment  from  unsafe  products. 

The  bill  clarifies  existing  law  and  creates  ad- 
ditional law.  where  necessary,  to  govern  tfie 
introductton  of  genettoally-engineered  orga- 
nisms into  our  worW.  It  provtoes  for  research 
into  the  basto  questions  sunounding  btotech- 
nology and  it  relies  on  existing  expertise  to 
coordinate  the  science  and  technologtoal  ap- 
proaches the  Government  will  foltow. 

The  bill  approaches  these  goals  in  several 
ways.  First,  it  creates  a  statutory  Btotechnol- 
ogy Science  Coordinating  Committee  under 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technotogy  Polcy. 
This  committee  wHI  serve  as  a  fonjm  to  ad- 
dress the  scientific  problems  in  assessing  and 
managing  the  risks  associated  with  btotech- 
nology. It  will  promote  uniformity  in  developing 
review  procedures  in  tfie  various  agencies  that 
will  regulate  the  release,  use  and  distribution 
of  genetically-engineered  products.  In  addi- 
tion, this  committee  will  have  the  authority  to 
devetop  gutoelines  for  good  laboratory  and 
good  manufacturing  practices  in  the  biotech- 
nology Industry. 

Second,  this  bill  establishes  a  Btotechnol- 
ogy Science  Research  Program  to  promote 
cooperative  reaeareh  by  the  Government  and 


the  biotechnology  Industry.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  vartous  Federal  agencies  wW  toin  to- 
gether *»ith  private  industry  to  fund  basic  re- 
search on  fundamental  biotogtoai  issues  that 
affect  btotechnology  The  research  agenda 
established  by  Government  and  industry 
under  this  program  will  be  designed  to  help 
ctose  the  gap  between  our  ability  to  create 
genetically-engineered  organisms  and  our  abil- 
ity to  predict  the  nature  of  their  interaction 
with  the  environment 

This  Research  Program  will  follow  the 
model  of  the  successful  Health  Effects  Inett- 
tute,  a  nonprofit  corporation  established  In 
1960  to  conduct  joint  QovernmentHndustry 
sponsored  scientifk;  research  as  a  basis  for 
rational  regulations  under  ttie  Clean  Air  Act 
The  Btolechnotogy  Science  Research  Pro- 
gram, like  the  Health  Effects  Institute,  is  In- 
tended to  avoid  the  debate  between  Govern- 
ment and  industry  about  the  quality  of  basic 
research  and  data.  It  will  be  dedtoated  to  the 
promotion  of  quality  scientific  research  con- 
ducted under  tiie  supervision  of  s  board  of 
governors  that  is  independent  of  both  Goverrv 
ment  and  industry  We  antiapate  that  the  Bkj- 
technology Research  Program  will  join  tfie  re- 
search interesU  and  research  dollars  of  both 
the  puWto  and  private  sectors  under  independ- 
ent supennston  and  peer  review  to  create  a 
solkj  factual  base  for  this  new  science  of  bio- 
technotogy. 

For  years,  the  National  Toxtootogy  Program 
has  joined  the  interests  and  funds  of  various 
Federal  agencies  to  further  our  knowledge 
about  toxic  chemtoals.  This  precedent  of  inter- 
nal Federal  cooperation  joined  with  the  prece- 
dent of  Govemmentnndustry  cooperation' 
under  the  Health  Effects  institute  provWas  a 
sti^>ng  case  for  the  implementation  of  the  re- 
search program  I  am  proposing  in  this  bHI. 

In  addition  to  its  research  component  this 
bill  provtoes  the  framework  for  the  regulation 
of  the  products  ot  biotechnology  The  bill 
amends  the  Toxic  Substances  Conti^ol  Act  to 
require  EPA  review  and  approval  before  ge- 
netically-engineered organisms  can  be  re- 
leased, used  or  distributed  in  the  environment 
Pennits  will  be  required  for  initial  use,  ex- 
panded use,  and  commercial  use  of  genetical- 
ly, engineered  organisms.  This  three-tiered 
system  not  only  allows  for  risk  assessment  at 
different  scales  of  use  and  under  different 
conditions,  but  also  creates  a  body  ot  scienttf- 
k:  infonnation  that  will  ato  in  future  evaluations 
and  risk  assessment,  The  bill  creates  a  spe- 
cial Btotechnology  Advisory  Panel  wiMiin  EPA 
To  review  data  submitted  by  applicants  and  to 
determine  the  proper  scope  and  duration  of 
each  permit  This  stiengthening  of  TSCA  it 
necessary  to  address  the  unkjue  hazards 
posed  by  organisms  whteh,  unlike  chemtoals, 
have  the  capacity  to  reproduce  and  spread. 

The  bill  creates  within  the  USDA  the  same 
type  of  permitting  system  that  it  creates  under 
TSCA.  In  this  way,  the  bill  draws  on  USDA's 
tong-standing  expertise  in  regulating  whole 
plants,  animals,  and  veterinary  bKSiogtoals. 
USDA's  existing  authority  to  monitor  and  con- 
tain the  movement  and  spread  of  plant  pests 
and  noxious  weeds  and  to  monitor  the  use  of 
animal  viruses,  toxins  and  serums  will  be  ex- 
panded to  include  biotechnology  products  as 
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TTw  Ml  does  not  affect  the  existing  author- 
ity of  FDA  in  regulating  b«otechnok)gy  prod- 
ucts nor  does  It  cfiange  or  lessen  EPA's  au- 
thority to  control  pesticides  urtder  FIFRA. 

There  is  much  to  do,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  bin  wiN  sparfc  discussion  and  constructive 
crHiLiaiiL  I  welcome  your  comments  and  sug- 
gestiora  as  well  as  ttK>se  of  industry,  ttw 
pubic  and  scientists  in  this  field. 
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PESTlCroE  DATA 
COMPENSATION  ISSUES 

The  SPEAKER  pit)  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  BROWifl 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation  to  deal  with 
a  nagging  problem  In  our  pesticxle  regulatory 
systerr).  With  hearings  starting  Wednesday  on 
the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denlicide  Act  [FIFRA],  the  pesticide  regulatory 
statute,  I  feel  that  it  is  Important  to  get  the 
issue  of  data  compensation  on  Vr\e  tat>le. 

The  first  part  of  the  b«ll  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  a  company  seeking  to  register  or  to 
add  a  new  use  to  an  already  registered  pesti- 
cide. FIFRA  requires  a  registration  application 
to  be  supported  by  adequate  health  and 
safety  data  on  ttie  cftemical.  The  law  aUows 
the  origv^  appteant  for  a  pesticide  registra- 
tion to  control  ttieir  data  and  requires  subse- 
quent applicants  for  regKtrations  of  tf«t  com- 
pound to  make  use  of  thte  ooginal  data.  This 
requires  a  subsequent  applicant  to  negotiate 
with  the  original  registrant  arxj  to  compensate 
them  for  the  citing  of  tTiis  data. 

This  seems  fair  since  ttiis  data  Is  expensive 
to  generate  and  the  first  developer  of  a  pesti- 
cide shouW  be  fairly  compensated  for  their 
effort  However,  control  of  tt>e  data  Is,  In 
effect  control  of  tfie  market  and  subsequent 
reg»trants  have  had  to  pay  dearly  for  use  of 
the  ongirul  data.  These  compensation  agree- 
ments are  also  very  time  consumirw  and  use 
scarce  EPA  resources  to  get  settlements  on  a 
pestctde-by-pesticide  basis. 

What  I  am  proposing  Is  a  fixed  formula 
wfiich  woukj  fairty  compensate  ttie  original 
registrant  witfxxrt  the  time,  delay,  arwj  extreme 
costs  wfiich  have  marked  ttiese  settlements  in 
tfie  past  The  formula  woukJ  require  ttie  sub- 
sequent applicant  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  data 
development  multiplied  by  the  market  share 
of  ttie  applicant— a  minimum  of  5  percent— 
with  an  additional  factor  to  compensate  the 
origmal  data  submitter  for  the  development  of 
the  market 

The  second  part  of  the  bM  deals  with  the 
problem  of  generating  additional  data  which 
EPA  may  require  of  pesticide  reg«trants  to 
support  ttie  continuatkxi  of  a  registratkan.  In 
some  cases,  ttiere  are  many  registrants  using 
a  gr/en  cfiemical  and  all  should  share  equita- 
bly in  the  cost  of  devetoping  additional  health 
and  safety  data.  The  bill  which  I  Introduced 
wouM  requre  ttie  registrants  to  form  a  task 
force  with  each  of  the  participants  paying  an 
equal  share  of  the  first  25  percent  of  the  data 
costs,  up  to  a  maximum  Initial  contributxin  of 
S100.000.  The  balance  of  the  cost  woukj  be 
dMded  based  on  ttie  market  share  of  ttie  reg- 
istrants, determined  by  an  Independent  audi- 


tor, with  a  minimun  market  sfiare  of  5  percent 
assumed. 

These  are  not  the  front-bumer  issues  which 
have  driven  efforts  at  pestxade  reform  in 
recent  years.  Yet  ttiese  are  Important  issues 
which  have  held  up  progress  on  getting  the 
needed  health  and  safety  data  on  pestkades 
and  on  providing  alternative  pestkades  for 
farmers.  Tfiese  are  also  not  new  issues.  We 
attempted  to  deal  with  them  in  1 962  wtien  ttie 
House  last  considered  FIFRA  amendments. 

My  real  hope  Is  that  the  affected  parties, 
the  large  pestkade  manufacturers  arxj  ttie 
smaller  producers,  can  get  together  and  work 
out  a  sohjtkm  which  both  can  support  At»ent 
ttiat  compromise,  I  feel  compelted  to  go 
atiead  and  seek  a  soiutkxi  as  outKned  bekiw: 

H.R.  4440 
A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Punjlclde.  and  Rodenticide  Act  to  provide 
for  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  of  deter- 
mining data  compensation  and  shiaring 
the  costs  of  developing  data  required 
under  the  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  Tm*. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
Amendments  of  1986." 

SBC  L  rOUflXA  FOR  DETERMINING  DATA  COM- 
PENSATION. 

SecUon  3<cKlKDHU)  of  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  13«a(cKlKDKii))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  the  first  full  sentence  "The  terms 
and  amount  of  compensation"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "The  compensation  to  be 
provided  to  the  original  data  submitter  for 
each  year  during  the  fifteen-year  period  de- 
scritied  In  the  preceding  sentence.  t>eginning 
with  the  year  in  which  an  offer  of  compen- 
sation must  be  made,  shall  l>e  an  amount 
equal  to  (I)  the  market  share  of  the  appli- 
cant for  the  year  (wtiich  shall  be  a  mini- 
mum of  5  percent)  multiplied  by  (11)  one-fif- 
teenth of  the  product  of  1.15  and  the  actual 
cost  of  the  data  to  the  original  data  submit- 
ter. The  terms  and  sunount  of  compensation 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  formula". 

SBC.  i.  SHARING  Of  COSTS  OF  AODmONAL  DATA 
TO  Sl'PPORT  EXISTING  REGISTRA- 
TION& 

Section  3(cK2XB)  of  the  Federal  InaecU- 
cide.  Fungicide,  and  RodenUcide  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  ASDITIORAl.  DATA  TO  SUTPORT  KXISTIHC 
RKCISTRATIONS. 

"(1)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
additional  data  are  required  to  maintain  In 
effect  an  existing  registration  of  a  pesticide 
product  (or  a  category  of  products)  contain- 
ing a  particular  Ingredient,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  notify  all  existing  registrants  of 
the  pesticide  to  which  the  determination  re- 
lates and  provide  a  list  of  such  registrants  to 
any  Interested  persons.  The  notice  shall 
specify  the  daU  required,  the  date  by  which 
the  data  shall  t>e  submitted,  and  the  proce- 
dure for  obtaining  rulings  by  the  Adminis- 
trator on  questions  concerning  the  applica- 
bility of  the  notice  to  various  registrants  or 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  data  required 
to  l>e  submitted. 

"(11)  Each  registrant  of  such  a  pesticide 
product  to  whom  the  notice  Is  applicable 
shall  provide  evidence  within  180  days  after 
receipt  of  the  notification  specified  in  clause 
(1)  of  this  subparagraph  that  It  is  taking  the 
appropriate  steps,  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 


istrator to  secure  the  required  data.  If  more 
than  one  registrant  is  subject  to  the  notice, 
such  steps  shall  Include  entering  into  a  Joint 
data  development  arrangement,  unless  the 
registrants  subject  to  the  notice  unanimous- 
ly agree  otherwlae.  The  Joint  data  develop- 
ers shall  furnish  to  the  Administrator  the 
name,  address,  and  telephone  numl>er  of  the 
person  to  whom  Inquiries  concerning  the  ar- 
rangement should  be  addressed.  As  an  ini- 
tial cost  of  participation  the  Joint  data  de- 
velopers ahaU  divide  equaUy  25  percent  of 
the  estimated  total  cost  of  producing  the  re- 
quired daU  or  each  stiall  pay  $100,000, 
whichever  is  less.  The  balance  of  the  cost  of 
producing  the  daU  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Joint  data  developers  as  needed,  and  shall  be 
shared  by  each  Joint  daU  developer  on  the 
basis  of  Ite  DrUted  SUtes  market  participa- 
tion for  the  pesticide  being  tested,  based  on 
total  pounds  of  active  ingredient  equivalent 
sold  or  used  annually.  Each  such  share  shall 
be  at  least  5  percent  of  the  balance  of  the 
cost.  If  the  share  of  any  participant  Is  in- 
creased by  virtue  of  such  minimum  5  per- 
cent requirement,  the  tialance  of  the  cost  to 
be  shared  by  the  other  particlpanU  shall  be 
reduced  proportionately.  Each  Joint  daU  de- 
veloper's market  participation  shaU  be  ad- 
Justed  during  the  period  of  the  data  devel- 
opment so  that  the  most  recent  sales  figures 
are  used  to  compute  each  meml>er's  market 
share  for  the  purpose  of  determming  its 
share  of  the  remaining  cost  of  producing 
the  required  data.  Each  of  the  Joint  data  de- 
velopers shall  submit  adequate  evidence  of 
its  annual  market  participation  to  an  Inde- 
pendent auditor  for  each  of  the  years 
during  the  period  of  the  Joint  data  develop- 
ment. Such  Independent  auditors  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  Joint  daU  developers.  The 
auditor's  decisions  and  determinations  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  each  of  the  Joint 
data  developers.  If  further  data  are  required 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  paragraph, 
either  before  or  after  the  additional  data 
that  were  originally  requested  liave  been 
submitted,  the  same  formula  and  procedure 
specified  In  this  peuagraph  shall  apply  as  if 
the  sulisequent  request  were  the  Initial  re- 
quest for  data.  Any  registrant  who  shares  in 
the  cost  of  producing  the  daU  shall  t>e  enti- 
tled to  receive  a  copy  of  the  data,  and  to  ex- 
amine and  rely  upon  data  in  support  of 
maintenance  of  such  registration. 

"(Ill)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  if  a  registrant  who  is  subject  to 
the  notice  from  the  Administrator,  wlthm 
the  180-day  period  prescribed  in  clause  (U) 
of  this  subparagraph,  fails  to  enter  Into  a 
Joint  data  development  arrangement  under 
that  clause,  or  If  any  of  the  joint  data  devel- 
opers fails  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
secure  and  submit  the  required  data,  the 
Administrator  stiall  issue  a  notice  of  intent 
to  suspend  such  registrants  registration  of 
the  pesticide  for  which  additional  data  are 
required.  The  terms  of  such  Joint  data  de- 
velopment arrangement  shall  l>e  enforceable 
In  an  action  brought  by  any  developer  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
having  JurlsdlcUon  over  all  of  the  defend- 
ants or  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  such 
action  shall  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Administrator 
may  Include  In  the  notice  of  intent  to  sus- 
pend such  provisions  as  the  Administrator 
deems  appropriate  concerning  the  contin- 
ued sale  and  use  of  existing  stocks  of  such 
pesticide.  Any  suspension  proposed  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  become  final  and 
effective  at  the  end  of  30  days  from  receipt 
by  the  registrant  of  the  notice  of  Intent  to 


suspend,  unless  during  that  time  a  request 
for  hearing  is  made  by  a  person  adversely 
affected  by  the  notice,  or  the  registrant  has 
satisfied  the  Administrator  that  the  regis- 
trant has  compUed  fully  with  the  require- 
ments that  served  as  a  basis  for  the  notice 
of  intent  to  suspend.  If  a  hearing  Is  request- 
ed, a  hearing  shall  be  conducted  under  sec- 
tion 8(d)  of  this  Act.  The  only  matters  for 
resolution  at  that  hearing  shall  be  whether 
the  Administrator  had  a  valid  and  reasona- 
ble Ijasls  for  requiring  the  additional  data, 
whether  the  registrant  has  failed  to  take 
the  action  that  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
notice  of  mtent  to  suspend  the  registration 
of  the  pesticide  product  for  which  addition- 
al data  is  required,  and  whether  the  Admin- 
istrator's determination  with  respect  to  the 
disposition  of  existing  stocks  is  consistent 
with  this  Act.  If  a  hearing  is  held,  a  deter- 
mination shaU  be  made  within  75  days  after 
receipt  of  a  request  for  such  hearing,  and 
the  decision  made  after  completion  of  such 
hearing  shall  be  final.  Any  registration  sus- 
pended under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  re- 
instated by  the  Administrator  if  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  the  registrant  has 
compiled  fully  with  the  requirements  that 
served  as  a  l>asis  for  the  suspension  of  the 
registration. 

"(Iv)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (v)  of 
this  subparagraph,  data  submitted  pursuant 
to  this  subparagraph  (before  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticide  Act  Amendments  of 
1986)  shall  not  be  considered  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  support  any  application  for  regis- 
tration, amended  registration,  reregistration 
or  experimental  use  permit  on  behalf  of  any 
person  other  than  the  Joint  daU  developers 
for  a  period  of  15  years  after  the  data  are 
submitted,  unless  the  applicant  has  paid 
compensation  to  the  Joint  data  developers  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (IKD)  of  this 
subsection.  Such  compensation  shall  be  di- 
vided among  the  original  participants  based 
on  the  percentage  of  the  overaU  monetary 
participation  in  the  Joint  daU  development 
arrangement. 

"(v)  With  respect  to  any  study  which  has 
been  or  Is  lielng  performed  in  response  to  a 
request  for  additional  daU  issued  under  this 
subparagraph  between  September  30,  1978, 
and  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
Amendments  of  1986.  any  person  who  on 
such  date  of  enactment  Is  the  registrant  of  a 
product  of  the  type  to  which  that  request 
applies  but  who  is  not  already  a  party  to  an 
agreement  to  share  in  the  cost  of  perform- 
ing that  study  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  into 
a  Joint  data  development  arrangement  with 
any  person  or  group  which  is  performing  or 
has  performed  that  study,  under  which  ar- 
rangement such  person  shall  have  the 
righU  and  duties  of  a  Joint  data  developer 
as  described  In  cUuses  (U),  (111),  and  (iv)  of 
this  subparagraph.  Any  registrant  who 
wishes  to  be  availed  of  the  rights  provided 
by  this  clause  shall,  not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Inaectidde,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
AmendmenU  of  1986.  submit  an  Irrevocable 
offer  to  enter  Into  such  an  arrangement  to 
the  person  or  group  which  is  performing  or 
has  performed  the  study.". 


NICARAOUAN  AID 
The  SPEAKini  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  pr«vlotia  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Pennsylvania      [Mr. 
Rirmt]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  previous  speaker 
from  California  [Mr.  Drzier]  for  an 
excellent  special  order  and  I  think 
sharing  with  all  of  us  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  his  very  recent  experiences 
traveling  on  a  fact-finding  tour  Into 
Nicaragua. 

The  gentleman  asked  the  other  gen- 
tleman from  California  at  the  very 
close  why  it  Is  so  important  that  now 
we  do  something  about  it,  that  now 
that  the  President  has  ask^d  the 
American  people  to  call  their  legisla- 
tors. Why  now?  What  is  the  real  Im- 
portance of  this  package  at  this  time? 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  southern  California,  who 
has  been  a  real  leader  In  this  area. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding,  and  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  California  for  asking  the  ques- 
tion and  letting  me  participate  in  this 
special  order. 

Let  me  say  why  I  think  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  we  act  at  this  time,  why  it  is 
an  extremely  important  vote. 

A  nimiber  of  things  are  happening  In 
the  hemisphere  right  now.  One  of  the 
most  Important  actions  that  has  taken 
place,  the  most  relevant  action  that 
has  taken  place  In  the  last  year  has 
been  the  assassination  of  the  Supreme 
Court  justices  at  the  Palace  of  Justice 
at  the  Supreme  Court  Building  In  Co- 
lombia. 

A  number  of  Members  may  realize 
that  Colombia  is  In  Central  America. 
It  is  very  close  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
There  is  a  connection  between  our  In- 
terests, our  use  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Even  thotigh  we  have  essentially  given 
away  all  ownership  of  that  very  vital 
causeway  to  Panama,  our  use  of  the 
Panama  Canal— there  is  a  connection, 
I  am  talking  about  strategic  interests 
now,  between  what  happened  at  these 
assassinations  and  murders  that  took 
place  at  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  Co- 
lombia and  what  the  Sandinistas  are 
doing  In  Nicaragua  and  American  in- 
terests. Let  me  Just  very  quickly  ex- 
plain It. 

When  we  traced  back  the  weapons 
that  were  used  to  blow  the  brains  out 
of  these  Supreme  Court  Justices  by 
terrorists  In  Colombia,  we  found  that 
all  the  weapons,  somehow  or  another, 
went  back  to  the  Sandinistas,  to  the 
Communists  In  Nicaragua  by  serial 
number. 

Some  of  the  weapons  went  back  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  who  captured 
them  from  the  south  during  the  Amer- 
ican military  operation  In  Vietnam. 
Other  weapons  went  back  to  former 
guardsmen.  These  weapons  were  cap- 
tured after  Samoza  was  defeated  in 
Nicaragua.  But  all  the  weapons  at  one 
time  or  another  went  through  the 
Sandinistas,  and  that  indicates  that 
they  had  a  very  strong  hand  in  these 
assassinations. 

Now.  If  you  look  at  Colombia  and 
you  look  at  its  position  with  relation- 


ship to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  you 
look  at  Nicaragua  which  lies  between 
us  and  the  Paiuima  Canal,  and  you 
look  at  the  enormous  military  invest- 
ment that  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and 
Libya  are  putting  into  the  communist 
operations  In  Nicaragua,  you  under- 
stand that  they  are  putting  In  a  tre- 
mendous Investment,  that  they  have  a 
real  Interest  there  that  may  be  some- 
thing other  than  simply  helping  an- 
other   Communist    government    get 

I  thliik  that  ultimately  they  want  to 
take  over,  to  over  control  of  that  very 
vital  accessway  that  we  use  to  get  our 
western  shipping  to  the  East  and  our 
eastern  shipping  to  the  West,  the 
Panama  Canal. 


D  2245 
I  think  the  gentleman's  exposition  is 
excellent.  I  think  he  has  missed  one 
thing  when  he  Just  says  Nicaragua. 
But  when  you  say  Nicaragua  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  you  talk  about  the 
military  power  of  the  Communists  In 
the  region,  you  are  really  talking 
about  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nicaragua  is  a  very  poor  coimtry. 
Nicaragua  could  not  do  any  of  these 
things,  they  could  not  build  these  mas- 
sive airfields,  they  could  not  build  the 
deep-water  ports,  they  could  not 
extend  their  power  throughout  six  or 
seven  countries  In  terrorist  fashion  In 
Central  and  South  America,  they 
could  not  do  it  without  the  support  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
bankrolling  the  Nicaraguan  operation. 
That  is  the  real  danger  to  all  of  us 
here  in  the  United  SUtes.  as  weU  as  to 
our  neighbors  and  friends  In  a  conti- 
nent. In  a  hemisphere  that  Is  moving 
In  the  democratic  direction. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  If  you  look  at  the 
Soviet  history  of  transferring  arms 
and  aid  to  other  countries,  you  can  see 
that  they  never  do  It  unless  they 
expect  to  get  something  for  it.  I  think, 
very  clearly,  the  Soviet  planners  want 
to  have  control  ultimately  of  Nicara- 
gua and  Colombia,  essentially  to  have 
a  stranglehold  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

If  you  look  at  the  history  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  it  is  kind  of  shocking 
to  most  Americans  to  realize  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  American  ton- 
nage was  sunk  by  Just  a  few  Oerman 
submarines.  U-boats  then,  right  out- 
side of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
Panama  Canal  is  of  Incredible  strate- 
gic importance. 

Mr.  RITTER.  ReaUy.  the  Soviet 
phrase.  The  "correlation  of  forces,"  if 
they  dominate,  nxilltarlly  dominate 
Central  America,  which  Is  a  real  prob- 
ability—In  fact.  It  is  a  possibility  right 
now— If  they  dominate  that  region, 
they  really  change  the  'correlation  of 
forces."  They  really  pull  us  out  of  the 
Middle  East,  they  pull  us  out  of 
Europe,  they  pull  us  out  of  some  of 
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the  recions  where  we  get  our  minerals, 
where  we  get  our  oil,  where  we  have 
allies  and  friends  and  trade.  I  mean 
they  really  do  a  hamstring  number  on 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  DkLAY.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  on  that  point.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note,  when  people  say,  "This 
poor  country,  how  could  they  possibly 
dominate  Central  America  and  the 
shipping  lanes,  how  could  they  possi- 
bly do  this?"  That  at  the  present  time 
there  Is  a  deep-water  port  being  con- 
structed at  El  Bluff,  which  is  on  the 
eastern  shore  not  too  far  north  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  This  is  being  built  with 
the  use  of  Bulgarian  engineers.  Soviet 
money,  a  deep-water  port  to  hold  the 
destroyers  and  the  deep-water  cargo 
ships  that  would  bring  arms  to  the 
area  and  service  a  fleet  of  submarines 
and  destroyers  that  could  control, 
along  with  the  port  in  Cuba,  the  entire 
Caribbean  Sea  unless  they  were  con- 
fronted by  United  States  Naval  Forces. 

Also,  right  across  the  lake  from  Ma- 
nagua, on  the  western  shore,  is  the 
largest  airport  being  built  at  the 
present  time  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  agricul- 
tural airport,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
munist government. 

Mr.  RITTER.  For  crop  dusters. 

Mr.  Delay.  For  crop  dusters.  But 
there  is  an  11, 000- foot  runway  in  place 
at  the  present  time,  with  revetments, 
which  are  parldng  pads  for  fighters 
and  bombers  and  the  Hind-D.  the  $20 
million  Hlnd-D  helicopter  supplied  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  Nicaragua. 

Why  are  they  doing  that  for  a  little, 
poor  country  in  Central  America? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
asks  a  crucial  question,  and  that  then 
comes  to  the  reason  why  we  need  to 
help  those  who  at  this  point  in  time, 
not  6  months,  not  1  year,  not  3  years 
from  now.  but  at  this  point  in  time, 
while  they  are  still  biiilding  this  port, 
while  they  are  still  finishing  this  sdr- 
field,  while  they  are  still  consolidating 
their  homes,  the  homes  of  the  people 
into  communism  via  their  block  com- 
mittees, I  mean  now  is  the  time.  Any 
later  and  you  face  this  kind  of  total 
control  that  the  Jaruzelslu  regime 
holds  over  the  Polish  people. 

Mr.  DkLAY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  on  that,  it  brings  points  of  the 
opposition  that  are  amazing  to  me 
that  say.  "Well,  we  ought  to  just  con- 
tain"— containment  is  a  new  policy— 
"them  within  their  borders  and  let 
them  determine  themselves."  That 
would  be  fine  if  the  Soviets  and  the 
Cubans  were  not  there. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  I>sLAY.  Or  the  PLO  or  the  Liby- 
ans or  the  Red  Brigade  or  many  of  the 
other  terrorist  organizations  of  the 
world  that  are  located.  In  fact,  on  our 
trip  this  weekend  we  were  led  around 
by  an  embassy  official  who  happened 
to  live  across  the  street  from  the  PLO. 


Isn't  that  amazing?  There  are  a  lot  of 
claims  th^t  the  PLO  are  not  there. 
Isn't  it  amazing  that  she  lives  across 
the  street  from  the  PLO? 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  opposition  is  also 
saying— largely,  they  are  liberals  and 
liberal  Democrats,  that  is  the  opposi- 
tion—that they  would  never  allow  the 
creation  of  a  Soviet-Cuban  base  right 
south  of  our  borders,  a  Soviet-Cuban 
military  base  right  south  of  our 
border.  At  that  point  we  would  have  to 
move.  So  what  the  liberals  are  saying 
is,  "We  will  use  American  troops  to 
take  care  of  the  situation  once  that 
Soviet-Cuban  base  is  there."  But  it  is 
there  now. 

Mr.  E>kLAY.  It  is  a  total  contradic- 
tion of  what  they  are  accusing  us  of.  If 
we  sent  $100  million  to  the  freedom 
fighters  who  are  fighting  for  them- 
selves for  freedom  in  this  country.  If 
we  sent  $100  million,  what  happens 
next  year?  Do  we  send  American  boys 
in?  In  fact,  if  we  take  their  policy  of 
containment,  of  saying,  "Well,  the 
mighty  forces  of  the  United  States  will 
stop  them  from  crossing  the  borders," 
well,  they  are  saying  that  their  policy 
is  containment,  and  if  they  cross  that 
border  we  send  in  American  troops. 

Mr.  RITTER.  They  are  saying  that 
their  policy  of  containment  means 
containment  by  whom?  Containment 
by  American  troops? 

Mr.  Delay.  By  Costa  Rica,  who 
does  not  have  an  army? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  mean  it  is  ridiculous. 
When  they  talk  about  quarantine,  are 
they  talking  blocluule?  The  world  was 
closest  to  the  Third  World  War  at  the 
time  of  the  blockade  of  Cuba.  They 
are  talking  about  a  land  blockade, 
they  are  talking  about  potential 
combat  operations  between  infiltrators 
coming  out  of  Nicaragua  or  Nicara- 
guan  forces  and  American  troops. 

The  irony  of  this  debate  is  that  the 
lowest  risk  strategy  of  all  is  helping 
the  freedom  fighters.  Why?  Because  in 
the  event  if  they  did  lose,  they  would 
simply  have  kept  the  Sandlnista  Com- 
munists on  the  defensive  for  all  the 
time  they  were  engaged,  and  we  would 
still  be  in  a  better  position  several 
years  from  now  because  they  would 
have  weakened  the  Sandlnista  Com- 
mimists.  That  is  the  lowest  risk  strate- 
gy of  aU.  We  have  been  talking  about 
doing  nothing  all  evening,  and  that  is 
a  very  high  risk  strategy.  The  other  al- 
ternative is  American  troops.  What  we 
are  proposing  is  a  way  to  prevent  the 
use  of  American  troops  or.  really,  the 
lowest  risk  strategy  we  could  possibly 
come  up  with. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  lEx.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cailfomla. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

When  you  mention  the  freedom 
fighters,  we  know  that  tomorrow 
during  the   debate— and  we  are  not 


talking  to  the  full  House  now.  Just  the 
three  of  us  are  discumlng  this  issue. 
But  we  know  that  the  leaders  of  the 
freedom  fighters  will  be  cut  up.  They 
wUl  be  criticized.  They  wiU  be  inad- 
equate in  this  respect  and  inadequate 
in  that  respect. 

A  number  of  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  particularly  the  liber- 
al Democrats,  have  such  an  opinion  of 
freedom  fighters,  no  matter  where  in 
the  world  that  they  spring  up,  that  I 
think  it  can  truly  be  said  that  they 
never  met  a  freedom  fighter  that  they 
liked.  I  do  not  want  to  go  off  on  a  tan- 
gent, but  they  do  not  like  Mr.  Savimbi 
because  he  has  been  helped  by  South 
Africa.  They  do  not  like  Mr.  Robelo 
because,  although  he  was  a  former 
Sandlnista,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the 
Junta,  he  has  men  under  his  command 
who  formerly,  some  of  them,  worked 
for  the  Guard. 

Mr.  RITTER.  By  the  way,  Alfonso 
Robelo  is  a  social  Democrat.  Alfonso 
Robelo  is  the  former  president  of  the 
university  in  Nicaragua,  the  main  uni- 
versity, which  was  a  hotbed  of  revolt 
against  the  Somoza  regime.  Alfonso 
Robelo  is  the  kind  of  human  being 
that  the  liberal  Democrats  in  this 
House  and  in  the  Senate  should  em- 
brace with  open  arms. 

Arturo  Cruz  was  part  of  the  system, 
as  well.  Arturo  Cruz  again  is  a  very  lib- 
eral Democrat.  He  has  chosen  to  break 
with  the  Sandlnista  Communists. 

So  you  have  a  social  Democrat,  a 
very  liberal  Democrat,  and,  basically,  a 
conservative  Democrat  businessman 
who  was  in  prison  for  a  month  by  the 
Somicistas.  and  you  have  a  democratic 
triimiverate  that  is  heading  up  the 
United  Nicaraguan  Organization. 
These  are  three  Democrats;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 
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Now,  compare  these  people  for  a 
moment  with  Tomas  Borge,  Latin 
America's  chief  Stalinist.  With  Daniel 
Ortega,  a  Marxist-Leninist  dictator. 
With  Byardo  Arce  who  keeps  coming 
out  with  statements  of  how  strongly 
Marxist-Lenisist  the  Sandinistas  are. 
This  is  the  competition;  this  is  the 
vote.  Do  we  vote  for  the  Social  Demo- 
crats and  the  Liberal  Democrats  in 
Nicaragua  or  do  we  vote  on  behalf  of 
the  Sandlnista  Communists  because 
doing  nothing  gives  them  the  upper 
hand  to  solidify  their  Leninist  revolu- 
tion and  to  create  the  Soviet-Cuban 
base  that  threatens  the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  can  you  imagine  Al- 
phonso  Robelo  killing  somebody, 
having  somebody  executed  because 
they  booed  him  at  a  meeting.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Human  Rights  Commission, 
the  widow  of  a  Idanagua  taxicab 
driver.  Nelson  Perez  was  arrested  one 
night  for  committing  the  crime,  the 
heinous   crime   of   booing   Comman- 


dante  Arce  at  a  taxicab  union  meeting. 
He  was  arrested  in  3  hours  and  shortly 
thereafter  his  widow  was  given  the 
word  that  imfortunately  he  had  been 
shot  dead  while  tnring  to  escape.  So  I 
am  glad  you  gentleman  made  the  trip. 
and  that  you  waited  for  him  because 
you  might  not  be  here  to  vote  for  us 
right  now. 

Can  you  imagine  comparing  him  to 
Mr.  Robelo.  You  know.  Mr.  Robelo 
could  be  on  the  House  floor  here 
voting  not  to  cut  Social  Security. 
When  you  say  he  is  a  Social  Democrat 
you  are  absolutely  right.  Here  is  a 
person  who  has  a  heart,  he  is  a  hu- 
manitarian, he  believes  in  democracy. 
he  believes  in  pluralism;  he  could  be 
over  there  with  Members  of  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  working  for  some 
fairly  liberal  programs.  He  could  be 
with  us  working  on  the  conservative 
side  of  the  aisle  working  for  the  free 
enterprise  system  to  try  to  increase 
jobs  in  this  country. 

That  man  is  a  good  man.  He  is  a  man 
that  is  cut  out  of  the  same  mold  I 
would  say  as  Mr.  Dxiarte  of  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  leadership  of  the  Contras  or 
the  Democratic  forces  in  Nicaragua 
tmd  the  Communist  Sandinistas  is  like 
day  and  night.  Yet.  we  hear  the  voices 
constantly  that  the  Contras  are  a 
bunch  of  brigands  and  thieves.  They 
say  tliat  the  Contras  are  a  bunch  of 
ex-Somocistas.  The  fact  is  that  there 
are  more  ex-National  Guardsmen  in 
the  SandinisU  military  than  there  are 
in  the  Contras.  That  is  the  fact,  and 
the  fact  is  that  any  former  member  of 
the  National  Guard  that  serves  with 
the  Contras  has  not  had  any  record 
whatsoever  of  human  rights  violations 
against  the  Nicaraguan  people  during 
the  reign  of  Somoza. 

The  reverse  is  not  true.  The  Somo- 
cistas,  who  are  some  of  the  hardheads 
in  the  previous  regime  that  work  and 
fight  and  support  the  Sandlnista  Com- 
munists, those  opportimlsts,  have 
criminal  records,  and  there  are  a  sig- 
nificant niunber  of  known  criminals 
actively  engaged  in  the  perpetration  of 
the  repression  by  the  Sandinistas 
against  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Mr.  Delay.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  Just  wanted  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman,  and  he  is  so  right,  it  prob- 
ably will  be  said  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  tomorrow  that  the  Contras  are 
nothing  but  a  bunch  of  Somocistas 
that  are  being  led  by  the  Somoza  Na- 
tional Guard.  They  are  Just  Somoza 
people  trying  to  revive  Somoza  and 
bring  back  the  horrible  regime  of 
Somoza.  Although  I  think  we  have  es- 
tablished tonight,  in  fact,  I  asked  this 
question  of  the  Permanent  Human 
Rights  Commission  as  we  sat  there  in 
that  room,  if  you  had  to  weigh  what  is 
happening  today— in  fact  I  want  to 
point  out  two  questions  that  I  asked— 
the  first  one  was  if  you  had  to  eval- 


uate what  Lb  hM>pening  today  in 
regard  to  himian  rights  violations  and 
atrocities  and  compare  the  Sandinlst.as 
to  Somoza,  what  would  be  your  com- 
parison? 

They  would  say  without  a  doubt,  the 
San<H"''^j"»  are  worse  than  the 
Somoza  regime  that  was  already  a  ter- 
rible regime  that  brought  on  the  revo- 
lution. 

The  other  question  that  I  asked  was: 
Are  Somoza  people  trying  to  come 
back  into  power?  They  pointed  out 
that  only  28  percent  of  the  leadership 
in  the  freedom  fighter  forces  is  from 
the  Somoza  National  Guard.  Most  of 
those,  by  the  way,  are  soldiers  that 
were  too  young  to  have  any  ideological 
affiliation  with  Somoza.  They  were  in 
the  National  Guard;  they  did  what 
their  leaders  told  them.  It  is  sort  of 
like  condemning  every  German  be- 
cause they  are  from  Germany  they 
have  got  to  be  bad  Germans. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  think  the  idea  that 
the  Contras  are  just  a  bunch  of  Somo- 
cistas is  an  outright  lie.  I  do  not  mind 
saying  it.  and  I  saying  it  with  pride. 
When  it  is  not  a  lie,  it  is  a  red  herring. 
It  is  a  red  herring  designed  to  take  at- 
tention away  from  the  reality  of  what 
is  happening  there  today.  That  reaUty 
is  so  much  more  brutal  because  it  is  so 
Institutionalized;  because  it  is  such  a 
part  of  an  international  model  which 
we  have  seen  and  feared  and  cried  over 
so  many  times  in  the  past.  It  Is  this  In- 
exorable establishment  of  a  Soviet 
client  state  so  close  to  the  Texas 
border  that  we  are  seeing  taking  place 
today. 

When  they  talk  about  Somocistas 
and  the  Contra  forces  it  is  a  bunch  of 
baloney.  The  reality  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  that  8ome-20.000  strong 
force,  the  great  majority  are  peasants. 
They  are  peasants  who  are  believers  in 
God  and  cannot  put  up  with  the  ideo- 
logical constraint  and  the  economic 
constraint  and  the  human  rights  con- 
straint that  their  lives  are  put  under 
so  they  are  willing,  without  boots, 
without  decent  arms,  without  decent 
supplies  to  go  out  into  the  field  and 
Join  up  with  the  Contra  forces. 

Mr.  Delay.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
gentleman  brings  that  up  because  I 
have  found  a  documentary  shot  by  a 
German  that,  by  the  way.  has  been 
shown  In  West  Germany  and  has 
been  bought  by  NBC  Television  who 
chooses  not  to  show  it  in  its  entirety, 
although  It  is  using  it  as  a  file  film  to 
pick  out  the  bad  parts  of  this  docu- 
mentary to  show  the  Incompetence  of 
the  freedom  fighter  force. 

I  have  this  documentary  that  follows 
the  Contras  from  their  training  camps 
in  December,  this  last  December  this 
was  made,  follows  the  Contras  from 
their  training  camps  in  Honduras  into 
Nicaragua.  They  stage  an  ambush  and 
come  back  out  of  Nicaragua.  It  points 
out  many,  many  things. 


No.  I,  most  of  the  people  in  this 
freedom  fighter  force  that  is  in  the 
documentary  are  from  the  ages  of  12 
years  old  to  21  I  beUeve  it  is.  They  are 
country  people,  compesinos,  which  are 
from  the  coimtry.  They  are  fleeing  the 
Sandlnista  Army.  They  are  either  de- 
serters from  the  Communist  army  or 
they  are  fleeing  conscription  from  the 
Sandlnista  Army  and  Joining  and  vol- 
unteering as  freedom  fighters.  They 
are  Ill-equipped  but  still  fighting,  even 
though  in  the  doamientary  It  shows 
that  In  this  force  of  300  they  could 
only  send  56  because  that  is  all  they 
could  outfit. 

Mr.  RITTER.  What  Is  even  more 
Ironic  Is  the  Uberals  and  the  liberal 
Democrats  who  are  so  opposed  to 
helping  the  Contras,  are  saying  that 
the  Contras  cannot  do  the  Job;  they 
are  not  competent.  They  are  not  com- 
petent; they  are  ragtag.  But  they  cut 
off  the  assistance  to  these  poor  compe- 
sinos. So  while  the  Sandlnista  Commu- 
nists are  being  armed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  superpower,  this  Congress, 
cut  off  those  fighting  against  the  San- 
dlnista Commimlsts  and  left  a  very, 
very  uneven  battle. 

What  we  are  asliing  for  Is  to  just 
even  up  that  battle  a  little  bit  so  that 
the  forces  fighting  for  pluralism  and 
democracy  and  really  the  safety  of  our 
hemisphere  are  not  totally  outgxmned 
by  those  forces  fighting  established 
communism,  a  Soviet  base  right  south 
of  the  Texas  border  threatening  this 
hemisphere. 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cailfomla  [Mr.  HuirrsRl. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  would  like  to  claim 
It  for  my  own,  but  I  heard  a  very  Inter- 
esting commentary  on  this  ragtag 
analysis  that  some  liberal  Democrats 
have  made  to  the  effect  that,  well, 
these  are  ragtag  troops,  so  we  should 
not  help  them.  That  analysis  was 
made,  or  that  commentary,  was  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Newt 
GiMCRicH.  I  think  it  is  very  appropri- 
ate in  this  situation. 

He  said  that  it  Is  a  good  thing  the 
French  did  not  visit  George  Washing- 
ton at  Valley  Forge  and  make  the 
same  analysis,  because  they  would 
have  come  away  with  the  idea  that 
here  were  a  bunch  of  undisciplined 
ragtag  people,  many  of  whom  did  not 
even  have  boots  for  their  feet,  as  the 
freedom  fighters  do  not  have  booU  for 
their  feet  today,  and  very  possibly 
they  could  have  gone  back  to  Prance 
and  said,  "Listen,  these  Americans 
don't  have  a  chance.  They  are  fighting 
this  disciplined  military  and  they  are 
going  to  come  out  of  Valley  Forge  and 
they  are  going  to  lose." 

Mr.  RITTER.  But  the  French  did 
come  through  for  us.  Are  we  going  to 
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come  through  in  our  era  for  compara- 
ble people  who  are  fighting  or  fighting 
to  regain  their  country  from  commu- 
nism? 

I  have  heard  the  argument,  by  the 
way.  In  fact  I  was  on  the  floor  the 
other  night  when  a  Member  of  the 
other  party  was  saying,  I  mentioned 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters,  and  he 
said.  "Well,  you  can't  compare  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  with  the  Nic- 
araguan  freedom  fighters. " 

Why  not?  Both  of  them  are  fighting 
to  regain  their  country  from  puppet 
governments  armed  to  the  teeth  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  difference  is 
that  the  Soviets  have  invaded  Afghan- 
istan. They  have  not  invaded  per  se 
Nicaragua,  but  there  are  3.000  Cuban 
military  there  and  8.000  other  Cubans 
in  a  variety  of  taslcs.  We  saw  how  well 
those  construction  worliers  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Granada. 

I  mean,  you  have  got  Lybians  and 
Bulgarians  and  North  Vietnamese  and 
North  Koreans.  Jeane  Kirkpatricli 
calls  it  the  Soviet  international  fight- 
ing force.  That  is  somewhat  of  an  in- 
vasion in  itself,  but  the  real  compara- 
bility between  Afghanistan  and  Nica- 
ragua is  they  are  both  trying  to  rid 
their  countries  of  an  alien  ideology 
which  represses  their  people  and  de- 
stroys their  country. 

Communism,  that  is  the  bottom  line. 
FranUy,  and  I  am  very  familiar  with 
the  struggle  going  on  in  Afghanistan, 
frankly  the  perception  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  democratic  forces  about  things 
like  democarcy  and  pluralism  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  freedom  of  the 
press  is  far,  far  more  sophisticated 
than  the  tribes  people  In  Afghanistan 
who  are  simply  fighting  to  get  rid  of 
the  Soviets. 

So,  yes.  you  can  compare  them.  You 
can  compare  them  very  well.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  all  one  Is  interested  is 
whether  or  not  those  forces  fighting 
for  freedom  and  fighting  against  com- 
munism have  democratic  leanings, 
indeed  the  forces  fighting  against  the 
Sandlnista  Communists  in  Nicaragua 
are  much  more  sophisticated  demo- 
crats then  the  forces  in  Afghanistan. 

B4r.  HUNTER.  Ii4r.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Yes.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  consistent  lead- 
ership in  this  area,  for  spending  his 
time  and  giving  his  effort  for  a  cause 
which  I  know  he  believes  very  firmly 
in  and  he  has  been  a  part  of  this 
debate  from  day  one  and  really  a  great 
contributor  to  it. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  Well,  I  thank  my 
friend.  I  know  we  both  just  hope,  or 
all  three  of  us  hope,  who  are  still  in 
this  Chamber,  that  there  are  some 
people  listening  and  that  there  will  be 
people  listening  to  the  full  debate  to- 
morrow. 

Let  me  just  make  one  other  observa- 
tion about  the  Founding  Fathers.  You 
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know,  the  President  took  a  lot  of  flak 
from  the  Congress  when  he  compared 
Mr.  Rubelo  and  the  other  freedom 
fighter  leaders,  the  other  Contra  lead- 
ers, to  the  Pounding  Fathers;  but  you 
know,  one  thing  that  occurred  to  me 
was  to  have  not  shown  a  lot  of  class 
that  is  similar  or  equivalent  to  that 
shown  by  the  Founding  Fathers  in 
this  Congress. 

I  wonder  what  the  Founding  Fathers 
would  have  said  about  the  attitude 
that  we  have  right  now  when  the 
French  came  all  the  way  across  the 
ocean  to  help  us  achieve  our  freedom 
and  we  are  not  willing  to  sent  equip- 
ment to  people  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  really  excellent  point. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  wonder  particularly 
what  President  Monroe  would  have 
said.  Here  was  a  President  who  pro- 
mulgated the  Monroe  Etoctrine,  and 
you  know  the  funny  thing  about  it.  Is 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  aimed  at  Em- 
ropean  powers,  and  one  of  those  Eiu-o- 
pean  powers  aimed  at  keeping  out  of 

our  hemisphere 

Mr.  Rl'l'i'KK.  Was  Russia. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  Was  Russia,  was  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  if  President  Monroe 
could  see  this  Congress  sitting  around 
on  its  hands  while  they  build  a  Soviet 
naval  base  between  us  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  had  any  statements  about 
this  Congress  and  particularly  the  lib- 
eral Democrats  that  equated  them 
with  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  back.  I  think  President 
Monroe  is  turning  over  in  his  grave 
right  now  as  he  sees  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine being  replaced  by  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine  and  those  who  would  keep 
the  freedom  fighters  from  imdermln- 
ing  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  are  in  this 
very  House  of  Representatives. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  reverse 
the  Communist  tide  in  Nicaragua  and 
those  who  vote  against  assisting  the 
democratic  forces  are  essentially 
voting  for,  not  directly,  but  indirectly 
voting  to  preserve  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine. 

By  the  way.  Monroe  is  not  the  only 
American  President  who  is  probably 
turning  over  in  his  grave.  I  think  there 
are  several  others.  I  think  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  who  for  many, 
many  years,  while  there  was  an  isola- 
tionist Congress  and  an  isolationist 
America,  was  working  covertly  to 
assist  our  allies  in  Europe  to  stand  up 
to  the  Nazi  threat. 

I  think  there  is  another  President 
who  is  probably  turning  over  in  his 
grave.  His  name  is  Harry  Truman,  who 
performed  admirably  against  this 
same  kind  of  opposition  when  the 
Communists  were  going  to  take 
Greece,  the  Soviet  proxies  were  going 
to  take  Greece  with  Soviet  arms,  and 
Harry  Truman  intervened  to  preserve 


independence  for  Greece  and  Greece 
turned  into  a  democracy.  At  the  time 
Greece  was  a  monarchy. 

I  might  add,  George  McGovem  was 
a  severe  critic  of  Harry  Trtunan.  claim- 
ing that  the  Greek  monarchy  was  old 
and  decrepit  and  not  worth  saving. 
Had  it  been  for  the  McGovemlte  phi- 
losophy which  we  see  so  prevalent 
here  with  the  Democratic  Party  in 
this  Congress.  Greece  would  be  Com- 
munist today.  The  Soviet  Union  would 
be  all  over  Greece  as  a  Soviet  satellite. 
The  whole  situation  in  Western 
Europe  could  be  different.  The  whole 
situation  in  the  Mediterranean  could 
have  been  different;  so  I  think  he  is 
having  some  real  problems. 

I  think  there  is  one  other  President. 
I  think  John  F.  Kennedy  would  be  ap- 
palled to  see  the  behavior  of  his  col- 
league Democratic  Party  Members  on 
an  issue  such  as  this.  I  think  John  F. 
Kennedy  said  it  very  well  on  numerous 
occasions  that  we  are  in  a  long  twi- 
light struggle  and  to  give  up  this 
struggle  when  all  it  takes  is  the  reallo- 
cation of  $100  million,  which  is  a  lot  of 
money,  but  it  still  in  terms  of  the  over- 
all defense  budget  is  small  and  equiva- 
lent to  some  six  fighter  planes,  if  he 
would  have  seen  this  happen,  I  think 
he  would  have  been  appalled. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman   yield   for  one   last   state- 
ment? 
Mr.  RITTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

You  Icnow,  not  only  would  Presi- 
dents turn  over  in  their  graves  if  they 
could  see  the  action  this  Congress  has 
taken,  but  there  are  also  probably 
former  Members  of  Congress  who 
would  turn  over  in  their  graves.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  served  with  him  that 
Sam  Raybum  had  a  saying  about  for- 
eign policy.  Sam  Raybum,  the  great 
Democratic  leader,  he  had  a  lot  of 
trust  in  the  guy  who  occupied  that 
office  down  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
the  guy  who  was  elected  by  everybody, 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  it  came  to  foreign  policy.  I  think 
Sam's  trust,  institutional  trust,  if  you 
will,  in  that  guy's  Judgment  has  been 
borne  out  by  what  has  happened  with 
the  Soviets  and  other  Communists 
who  have  dealt  with  him  in  recent 
times.  It  is  very  clear  now  that  the  So- 
viets do  not  like  Ronald  Reagan,  but 
they  respect  him  and  they  respect  his 
strength.  He  is  the  one  leader  in  this 
country  who  was  elected  by  everybody 
and  the  great  line  that  Sam  Raybum 
gave  when  he  talked  about  the  prerog- 
ative of  foreign  policy  and  doing  what 
the  President  asked  with  regard  to  for- 
eign policy  was  capsuled  in  these  few 
words,  "PoUtlcs  stops  at  the  water*! 
edge." 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  statement 
for  everyone  of  these  would-be  Secre- 


taries of  State  who  sit  over  here  on 
the  liberal  Democratic  side  and  would 
second-guess  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

D2S15 
They  have  done  incredibly  foolish 
things  in  the  last  year.  For  example, 
they  set  up  this  organization,  a  brand 
new  organization,  to  dispense  this  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  Contras.  They 
did  not  want  it  to  go  through  the 
dreaded  CIA  or  through  the  DOD. 
Now  they  are  mad  because  a  GAO 
report  came  out  and  said  that  these 
State  Department  people  who  they 
designated  must  distribute  this  aid, 
these  people  in  three-piece  suits  did 
not  follow  these  bandages  down 
through  the  jungles  and  the  swamps 
of  Central  America  to  be  sure  that 
they  were  ultimately  delivered  to  the 
people  in  the  field.  WeU  of  course  they 
did  not.  They  set  up  a  structure 
through  their  own  stupidity  that  led 
ultimately  to  failure. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  think  this  is  such  an 
important  point.  They  set  up  condi- 
tions, that  is  the  liberals  In  the  House 
have  set  up  conditions  which  are 
bound  to  fail,  conditions  on  the  Presi- 
dent's policies,  and  once  they  fall,  they 
blame  the  President. 

Now  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
set  up  some  conditions  that  have  a 
chance  of  success. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  wanted  to  present  the 
reason  that  I  was  taking  this  special 
order  which  was  to  present  a  New  Re- 
public article  to  the  people  and  to  the 
House.  It  is  called  "The  Case  for  the 
Contras."  I  would  like  to  present  this 
New  Republic  article  of  March  24, 
1986. 

As  you  know  or  may  not  know,  the 
New  Republic  basically  takes  positions 
of  the  liberal  wing,  but  in  recent  years 
in  foreign  policy,  it  has  diverged  from 
that  McGovemlte  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  because  it  feels  they  are 
Just  making  a  lot  of  mistakes  and  are 
wrong.  The  New  Republic  has  a  great 
deal  of  respect  within  the  Democratic 
circles.  They  are  basically  on  these 
issues:  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
Harry  Truman,  Hubert  Humphrey, 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Democrats,  and  I 
would  like  to  Just  read  and  then  com- 
ment a  little  bit  on  this  article  in  the 
New  RepubUc  entlUed  "The  Case  for 
the  Contras": 

The  upcoming  vote  In  Congress  on  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan  contras  is  one  of 
tbe  most  important  foreign  policy  votes  of 
the  decade.  The  future  of  Central  America 
binges  on  Its  outcome. 

Tbe  position  of  the  contras  In  precarious. 
Tbey  certainly  have  people:  anywhere  from 
14.000  to  30,000,  depending  on  whom  you 
believe.  That  represents  about  twice  the 
number  of  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador,  a  coun- 
try with  about  twice  the  population  of  Nica- 
ragua. And  about  three  times  the  number  of 


Sandlnista  troops  at  tbe  Ume  of  the  over- 
throw of  Somosa. 

They  also  have  people  on  tbe  home  front. 
Not  even  tbe  most  anti-contra-ald  congress- 
man denies  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
become  extremely  unpopular.  Among  those 
strongly  opposed  to  Sandlnista  rule  Is  tbe 
Cbunh.  the  most  popular  institution  In  Nlc- 
araguan society.  The  pope's  divisions  are 
not  the  only  disaffected.  These  now  Include 
ordinary  people  deprived  of  the  necessities 
of  life  In  a  wrecked  economy:  the  business 
and  middle  classes,  which  have  been  denied 
the  promises  of  freedom;  and  many  Intellec- 
tuals, some  In  exile,  who  don't  relish  life  as 
funtionaries  of  the  sute.  The  contras.  a 
peasant  army,  themselves  represent  the 
deep  resentment  In  the  countryside  at  San- 
dlnlsU  offenses  to  tradition  and  religion. 
Add  to  that  the  general  uprising  of  the  Mls- 
Utos  against  Sandlnista  colonialism,  and 
you  have  a  vast  popular  opposition.  These 
are  the  people  whose  hopes  would  be  be- 
trayed by  the  liquidation  of  the  armed  re- 
sistance and  the  consolidation  of  Sandlnista 
rule,  which  will  be  the  InevlUble  result  of 
American  denial  of  military  aid  to  the  con- 
tras. 

I  want  to  add  here  that  this  article  is 
taken  from  one  of  the  leading  lights  in 
the  Democratic  viewpoint,  but  the 
classical  Democratic  viewpoint,  again 
the  J.F.K.,  Harry  Triiman,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  Democratic  viewpoint. 
The  article  goes  on: 
But  if  they  are  so  many,  why  haven't  they 
already  won?  For  the  same  reason  Solidari- 
ty, ten  million  stong.  lost  in  Poland.  Under 
Leninist  regimes.  Philippine-style  "people 
power"  does  not  do  terribly  well.  Nor  do 
vastly  outgtinned.  out-trained  guerrilla 
armies  do  well  against  Cuban-Soviet-style 
military  machines. 

The  Soviets  have  poured  something  on 
the  order  of  $500  million  in  arms  into  Nica- 
ragua in  the  last  five  years. 

If  you  are  talking  about  training  and 
faculties,  you  are  talking  about  a  $1.4 
billion  figure. 

Since  1984  the  U.S.  has  been  prevented 
from  sending  the  contras  a  penny's  worth  of 
anns.  The  recent  delivery  of  helicopter  gun- 
ships  to  tbe  Sandinistas,  reportedly  pUoted 
In  combat  by  Cubans,  has  been  decisive. 

I  might  add  that  they  have  docu- 
menUtlon  to  show  definitively  that 
the  Cubans  are  piloting  MI-34  helicop- 
ter gunshlps. 

It  has  made  It  extremely  difficult  for  the 
contras  to  move  and  to  resupply.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  antlaireraft  weaponry,  they  are 
quite  defenseless. 

As  a  result,  contra  advances  and  successes 
In  the  past  several  years  are  being  reverted. 
Now  I  want  to  add  that  the  other 
side  claims  that  the  reason  the  contras 
are  doing  badly  is  they  are  facing  a 
Soviet  Cuban  armed  and  trained  mas- 
sive military  machine,  and  we  pulled 
the  rug  out  from  under  them.  The  fact 
is  that  in  June  of  1984,  this  Congress 
denied  any  further  assistance  to  the 
Contras.  For  an  18-month  period,  the 
Contras  went  downhill,  lost  their  posi- 
tion within  the  country.  And  what 
happened  to  negotiations  at  that 
point?  Negotiations  were  tried  on  nu- 
merous occasions  and  what  happened? 
The         Sandinistas         continually 


stonewalled.  With  no  Contras  in  the 
field,   with   no   American   assistanoe. 
that  is  equivalent  to  the  kind  of  thing 
that  the  liberals  want  to  do  now.  They 
want  to  take  the  Contras  out,  give 
them  no  assistance,   and  eventually 
they  expect  negotiations  to  take  place. 
We  had  16  months  of  experience  and 
dozens  and  dozens  of  times  that  we 
sought  to  negotiate  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas. They  would  negotiate  on  the  secu- 
rity, on  the  security  factors,  taking 
their  troops  out  of  combat  and  taking 
their  resupply  out  of  El  Salvador,  ceas- 
ing the  supply  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  Central  and  Latin  American 
countries   said   they   said   that   they 
would  do  that.  But  they  never,  they 
never  ulked  about,  they  never  allowed 
us  to  talk  about  internal  changes  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  the  original  revo- 
lution, to  fulfill  promises  to  the  Orga- 
nization   of    American    SUtes.    They 
never  once  allowed  that  and,  of  course, 
there  is  no  reallability  with  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  Communists  style  government 
without     those     kinds     of     internal 
changes.  So  they  can  like  tum  off 
their  military  operations  like  a  hot 
water  faucet,  but  they  can  also  turn 
them  back  on  again,  they  being  who 
they  are. 
I  return  to  the  New  Republic  article: 
In  the  last  six  months,  particularly  since 
the  Introduction  of  the  MI-34  gunshlps.  all 
but  between  3.000  and  6.000  contras  have 
been  driven  from  Nicaragua.  The  rest  are  In 
Honduran  camps  waiting  for  arms.  In  cIvU 
wars  numbers  alone  can't  determine  the 
outcome,  particularly  If  one's  side  Is  barely 
armed. 

And  also  barely  trained.  Again  out  of  con- 
gressional scrupulousness,  the  U.8.  military 
has  been  prohlbted  from  training  and  pro- 
fessionalizing the  contra  forces,  u  It  has 
done  In  El  Salvador  with  a  resulting  marked 
Improvement  In  the  country's  human  rights 
record.  It  Is  somewhat  paradoxical  to  argue 
that  we  shouldn't  be  training  the  contras 
because  they  are  so  undisciplined  when  one 
of  the  major  reasons  this  peasant  army  re- 
mains undisciplined  U  that  the  U.S.  military 
Is  prohibited  from  training  It. 

Thus  the  upcoming  vote  will  be  critlcaL 
Without  mUltary  aid.  the  contras  will  fight 
and  bleed  perhaps  for  some  time  longer,  but 
without  hope.  First  to  wither  wlU  be  the 
armed  resistance,  overcome  by  vastly  superi- 
or Sovleusupplled  firepower.  Then.  Just  as 
certainly,  the  unarmed  resistance,  demoral- 
ised and  abandoned.  wlU  foUow,  leaving  the 
Sandinistas  in  total,  permanent  control  of 
Nicaragua. 

Again,  by  the  way.  one  of  the  things 
that  we  did  not  discuss  tonight  is  what^ 
happens  when  these  kinds  of  Commu- 
nist regimes  take  hold.  They  inevita- 
bly produce  people  who  not  being  able 
to  vote  with  their  voice  and  with  their 
ballot,  vote  with  their  feet.  They  inevi- 
tably produce  streams  of  refugees. 
One  can  project  milllona  of  refugees 
coming  out  of  the  communization  of 
Nicaragtia  and  potentially  Central 
America. 
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Let  me  ro  on  to  say,  so  what  is  so 
bad  about  the  Sandinistas  in  total  con- 
trol of  Nicaragua?  What,  after  all. 
does  the  resistance  hope  to  achieve? 

Sandlnlsta  Defense  Minister  Hum- 
berto  Ortega  explained  it  well,  when 
In  1981  he  denounced  former  Sandi- 
nista  Junta  member  Alfonso  Robelo  as 
an  enemy  of  the  revolution.  "The  de- 
mocracy that  Robelo  asks."  charged 
Ortega,  "is  •  •  •  that  they  [the  bour- 
geoisie, presumably]  have  the  army, 
the  power,  and  that  we  Sandinistas  be 
what  the  left  is  in  Costa  Rica,  a  sector, 
an  organization  that  is  free  to  move 
about,  that  publishes  its  newspaper." 
In  other  words,  Robelo  wants,  for 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rican-style  democra- 
cy where  all  political  tendencies,  in- 
cluding the  left,  are  free  to  compete 
for  (rotating)  power.  For  Humberto 
Ortega,  such  a  program  amounts  to 
political  criminality.  It  is  what  made 
the  Sandinistas  push  Robelo  out  of 
the  junta,  crush  his  party,  and  drive 
him  to  exile  and  resistance.  Robelo  is 
now  one  of  the  three  leaders  of  the 
Contra  political  leadership,  the  United 
Nicaraguan  Opposition,  known  as 
UNO. 

The  United  Nicaraguan  Opposition, 
as  we  mentioned  before,  is  composed 
of  democrats,  "democrats"  with  a 
small  d. 

What  is  at  stake  in  this  civil  war  is  any 
hope  for  a  democratic  Nicaragua.  The  end 
of  the  contnu  means  the  end  of  that  hope. 
And  a  ban  on  military  aid  will  likely  mean, 
sooner  or  later,  the  end  of  the  contraa. 

Here  is  where  the  New  Republic 
takes  it  right  to  the  House  Democrats. 
They  say: 

One  would  think  that  House  Democrats, 
who  for  years  have  been  urging,  pushing, 
encouraging,  threatening,  and  finally  cele- 
brating the  return  of  democracy  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, would  tie  equally  eager  to  see  de- 
mocracy returned  to  Nicaragua.  But  they 
are  not.  Why?  They  put  up  a  case  that  we 
find,  for  an  issue  of  this  gravity,  stunningly 
weak. 

Bn  what  Tight  doe*  the  U.S.  try  to  bring  de- 
mocTVcy  to  a  place  where  it  eri/orced  dicta- 
torship for  so  long?  This  Is  the  "because  of 
our  tainted  history  we  have  no  moral  stand- 
ing" argument.  It  is  mystifying.  The  United 
States  stood  by  the  dictatorship  in  Haiti  for 
at  least  three  decades.  Does  that  mean  that 
we  should  therefore  liave  ruled  ourselves 
morally  ineligible  to  assist  in  the  transition 
to  democracy?  The  United  States  ruled  the 
Philippines  as  a  colony  for  nearly  five  dec- 
ades, then  stood  by  a  dicUtor  for  the  last 
two.  Does  that  mean  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  have  disqualified  itself  from  aiding 
the  restoration  of  democracy? 

Certainly  the  U.S.  has  a  very  blemished 
history  in  Nicaragua.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  our  alms  now  are  different  then  they 
were  80,  even  20,  years  ago.  As  in  Guatema- 
la and  El  Salvador,  as  In  the  Philippines  and 
Haiti  and  other  places  where  our  history  is 
stained,  in  Nicaragua  the  relevant  question 
is  American  intentions  today,  not  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  at  the  time  of  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

We  have  no  right  to  try  to  impose  democ- 
racy on  another  country.  After  the  Philip- 


pines and  Haiti,  and  the  general  selfcongra- 
tulatory  Jubilation  of  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives alike  over  two  truimphs  of  American 
diplomacy,  this  argument  stands  exposed  as 
a  camouflage.  Those  who  advocate  dramatic 
American  Intervention  in  pro-American  dic- 
tatorships should  not  be  suddenly  sticken 
with  scrupulousness  about  the  sanctity  of 
sovereignty  when  intervention  is  proposed 
in  states  ruled  by  pro-Soviet  Leninists. 

But  one  situation  involves  peaceful 
change;  the  other,  war. 

Here,  I  add,  is  a  most  important 
point  of  this  discussion.  Because  it 
goes  to  the  heart  of  those  who  would 
wish  to  see  a  peaceful  solution.  We  all 
wish  to  see  a  peaceful  solution. 

The  New  Republic  goes  on  to  say: 

But  that  option  does  not  exist.  That 
is.  peaceful  change  in  one  situation— 
the  Philippines— war  In  Nicaragua. 

But  that  option  does  not  exist.  Does 
anyone  believe  that  the  Sandinistas  will 
ever  peacefully  transfer  power  or  permit  a 
free  allocation  of  power  by  election? 

The  contras  can't  win.  This  argument  is 
invariably  heard  from  those  who  vote  again 
and  again  to  cut  off  aid  to  the  contras.  Yes, 
unarmed  they  can't  win.  Maybe  House 
Democrats  expect  Nicaragua  democrats  to 
win  by  lying  down  in  front  of  Sandlnlsta 
tanks,  Philippines  style. 

Can  the  contras  win  the  way  the  North 
Vietnamese  won  in  South  Vietnam?  No,  but 
they  can  win  in  the  way  the  Sandinistas 
won  in  Managua.  They  could  win  not  by 
rolling  over  the  Sandlnlsta  army,  but  by 
controlling  the  countryside,  which  would  in 
turn  help  undermine  what  Uttle  urban  sup- 
port the  Sandinistas  have.  A  Leninsit 
regime  with  a  conscript  army  on  the  defen- 
sive, losing  the  countryside  and  undermined 
in  the  city,  would  ultimately  find  its  situa- 
tion untenable. 

I  might  add  something  else.  We  are 
informed  that  $100  million  supplied  to 
the  Contra  forces  could  indeed  make  a 
substantial  difference. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  sufficient 
amounts  of  antiaircraft,  heat-seeking, 
backpack-tsTJe  missiles,  portable  equip- 
ment, could  effectively  neutralize  the 
helicopter  gunships  and  the  other 
troop-carrying  helicopters  and  combat 
helicopters  that  form  the  center  of  the 
Nicaraguan  capability  against  the 
Contras;  and  that  would  cost  Just  sev- 
eral million  dollars. 

The  argument  is  also  made  that, 
whatever  we  give,  the  Soviets  wHl  give 
more.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
Communist  army  in  Nicaragua  is  so 
saturated  with  Soviet  arms  that  there 
is  no  more  room  left  for  additional 
Soviet  hardware. 

So  in  the  sense,  their  glass  Is  over- 
flowing; the  Communist  glass  is  over- 
flowing, and  our  glass  is  totally  empty. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  change. 

The  contras  are  not  democrats  but  Somo- 
cistas.  It  is  true  that  some  top  commanders 
are  ex-Ouardia.  But  even  the  most  consera- 
tlve  (and  powerful)  of  the  three  political 
leaders.  Adolfo  Calero,  was  a  longtime  oppo- 
nent of  Somoza  and  Jailed  for  his  efforts. 
The  other  UNO  leader,  Arturo  Crua,  an  im- 
peccable democrat,  says  the  contras  repre- 
sent "the  revolt  of  Nicaraguas  against  op- 
pression by  other  Nicaraguaos."  One  doesn't 
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raise  an  army  of  15,000  peasanU  with  prom- 
ises of  restoring  a  universally  despised  dicta- 
torship. 

I  might  add.  Just  going  back  for  a 
moment,  we  imderstand  that  there  are 
more  ex-Somoza  national  guard  work- 
ing with  the  Sandlnlsta  Government 
than  there  are  with  the  Contras,  and 
some  of  those  have  criminal  records; 
whereas  those  with  the  Contras  have 
no  criminal  records.There  are  Somo- 
cistas  on  both  sides.  Some  now  are 
working  for  the  forces  of  freedom  and 
some  are  working  for  the  forces  of 
communism. 

There  should  be  a  difference. 

We  should  tm  diplomacy,  not  force.  The 
United  States  should  l>e  working  out  with 
the  Sandinistas  some  kind  of  diplomatic  ar- 
rangement under  the  umbrella  of  Conta- 
dora  goes  the  argument.  This  Imagined  solu- 
tion according  to  the  New  Republic,  to  San- 
dlnlsta regional  power  and  ambitions  Is  a 
parchment  barrier  the  Sandinistas  are 
given  free  rein  within  their  borders,  and  in 
return,  they  promise  not  to  trespass  on 
anyone  else's.  Certainly  we  can  expect  the 
Sandinistas  to  adhere  initially  to  such  a 
nonagression  or  revolution-with-frontiers 
agreement.  Time  enough  for  the  contras  to 
wither  away  and  be  repatriated  in  Miami.  At 
which  point  the  Sandinistas  will  be  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  no  future  opponents 
are  ever  going  to  risk  their  lives  in  a  second 
insurgency,  having  seen  the  first  one  sold 
out.  With  a  free  hand,  does  anyone  imagine 
that  they  will  adhere  to  their  agreements 
any  more  than,  say,  the  Vietnamese  ad- 
hered to  theirs?  We  have  experience  with 
SandinisU  parchment.  In  1979  they  pledged 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
establish  an  open,  democratic,  and  pluralis- 
tic society. 

I  might  add,  we  tried  diplomacy 
during  that  16-month  period  between 
the  cutoff  of  American  aid  and  the  re- 
juvenation of  a  program  involving  hu- 
manitarian assistance:  we  tried. 
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We  tried.  We  faUed  miserably.  It 
takes  willful  blindness  to  imagine  that 
some  kind  of  paper  agreement  with 
the  Sandinistas  that  allows  them  to 
consolidate  their  power  will  ensure 
stability  in  Central  America.  I  feel 
that  is  quite  a  good  term  to  character- 
ize what  we  are  facing  here,  that  the 
New  Republic  uses,  the  term  "willful 
blindness."  In  fact  the  opposite  is 
almost  certainly  the  case.  A  highly 
militarized,  highly  disciplined  coimtry 
with  by  far  the  largest  army  in  Cen- 
tral America,  with  ideological  ambi- 
tion stretching  far  beyond  its  borders, 
stated  as  we  know  I  might  add  by  their 
leaders  themselves,  and  supported  by 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union,  is  bound 
to  be  a  source  of  constant  Instability 
in  a  region  of  weak  and  fledgling  de- 
mocracies. 

In  italics  again: 

The  neighboring  countries  seem  to  vant  a 
Contadora  solution. 

The  New  Republic  goes  on: 
What  does  one  expect  from  say  Costa 
Rica,  a  country  with  no  army,  facing  a 


M.OOO-man  military  across  Its  border?  It 
sees  a  starved  Insurgency,  an  isolationist 
XJJR.  Congress,  and  a  rtalng  military  power  in 
is»««yii»  Does  one  expect  Costa  Rica  pub- 
licly to  come  out  in  support  of  overthrowing 
its  neighbor  given  the  odds,  now  that  iu 
neighbor  will  be  in  power  permanently?  Of 
course  such  countries  will  make  muted 
public  statements.  But  as  many  leaden  of 
these  democracies  told  the  Kissinger  Com- 
mission and  others  since,  they  are  desperate 
to  see  the  United  SUtes  get  rid  of  the  San- 
dinistas for  them. 

I  was  in  Nicaragua  in  July,  I  was  to 
Honduras  last  July  as  well,  to  El  Salva- 
dor, to  the  countries  of  the  region. 
That  is  what  we  heard  from  the  lead- 
ers as  they  took  us  aside  to  very  pri- 
vate comments,  very  private  state- 
ments. We  heard  those  voices  saying: 
"Whatever  you  do  make  it  firm,  make 
it  consistent,  make  it  fast." 
The  New  Republic  goes  on: 
What  is  the  government  of  Colombia,  one 
of  the  original  Contadora  countries,  to  say? 
It  publicly  denies  but  privately  knows  that 
an  assault  on  Its  Palace  of  Justice  and  the 
massacre  of  its  Supreme  Court  was  carried 
out  by  M-19  guerrillas  with  weapons  of  Nic- 
araguan origin.  It  knows  that  SandinisU  co- 
mandante  Thomas  Borges  attended  a  mass, 
complete  with  an  M-19  draped  over  the 
altar,  for  the  guerrillas  killed  in  that  raid. 
The  reach  of  the  Sandinistas  is  impressive. 
Latin  American  governments,  many  of 
which  face  left-wing  insurgencies,  are 
hardly  likely  to  make  themselves  more  of  a 
target  by  public  calls  for  the  Yankees  to 
save  them  from  communists. 

Our  record  there  to  the  words  of  Al- 
fonso Robek).  one  of  the  leaders  of 
UNO,  the  democratic  resistance,  is  one 
of  a  yo-yo.  He  calls  our  policy  a  yo-yo 
policy,  up  one  day,  down  the  next. 

TTie  contra  policy 

Agato  this  is  to  italics— 

The  contra  policy  is  driving  the  Sandinis- 
tas into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets.  It  is  hard— 

The  New  Republic  goes  on— 
for  Americans  to  believe  that  some  people 
act  out  of  Ideological  conviction.  Uyok, 
therefore,  at  what  the  Sandinistas  did  long 
before  there  was  a  Reagan,  long  before 
there  were  contras.  In  one  year  the  Carter 
administration  gave  them  in  aid  the  equiva- 
lent of  half  of  what  Somoza  received  in  18 
years,  and  during  that  time  they  systemati- 
cally eliminated  their  democratic  allies  and 
aligned  themselves  with  the  SovieU. 

On  June  23.  1981.  Humberto  Ortega  said 
to  the  SandinisU  army  and  militia  officers: 
"We  are  saying  that  Marxism-Leninism  is 
the  scientific  doctrine  that  guides  om-  revo- 
lution, the  instrument  of  analysis  of  our 
Vanguard  for  understanding  [the  revolu- 
tion's! historic  process  and  for  carrying  out 
the  revolution.  .  .  ."  He  then  asserted  that 
the  FBLN  had  made  the  pact  with  the  mod- 
erate opposition  only  for  the  purposes  of 
getting  rid  of  Somoza.  holding  off  U.S. 
Intervention,  and  keeping  the  economy  in 
place. 

The  New  Republic  goes  on,  pototing 
directly  at  Democrats  to  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves.  It  says: 

It  U  remarkable  that  for  House  Democrats 
SandinisU  Ideological  commitment  requires 
constant  theatrical  demonstration.  It  took 
Daniel  Ortega's  flight  to  Mo«x>w  a  few  days 
after  a  contra  vote  last  year  to  dramatize 


Managua's  connection  with  Moscow.  Tou 
can  be  sure  that  this  time  Ortega's  handlers 
will  take  away  his  American  Express  card 
until  after  the  vote.  Don't  expect  to  see  him 
visiting  New  York  for  eye  wear  or  Moscow 
for  hardware  until  the  coast  Is  clear. 

I  might  add.  however,  that  the  San- 
dlnlsta Communists  have  erred  a  little 
bit  to  this  direction.  Not  long  ago  at 
the  Communist  Party  conference  to 
Moscow,  the  leadoff  foreign  dignitary 
speaker  was  a  Sandlnlsta  Communist. 
So  perhaps  our  Democratic  friends 
will  give  that  the  same  ktod  of  consid- 
eration they  gave  Ortega's  Ultlmed 
trip  to  Moscow  last  year. 

Agato  to  italics: 

77ie  arvument  goes:  The  Cubans  and  Sovi- 
ets will  match  our  escalation. 

This,  the  New  Republic  goes  on  to 
say.  is  the  counsel  of  pure  defeatism. 

It  cedes  to  the  Soviets  the  power  to  set 
the  level  of  violence  and  superpower  com- 
mitment on  the  North  American  continent. 
It  is,  in  effect,  to  say  that  the  Soviet  will  to 
annex  Nicaragua  exceeds  that  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  prevent  It  from  happening. 


NICARAGUAN  AID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  D«Lay]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  mtoutes. 

Mr.  DkLAY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  to  finish 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  courtesy. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  last  one,  be- 
cause we  hear  It  so  often  here  to  the 
House.  If  we  do  something,  the 
Cubans  and  Soviets  will  nuitch  It.  The 
New  Republic  says: 

This  is  the  counsel  of  pure  defeatism.  It 
cedes  to  the  Soviets  the  power  to  set  the 
level  of  violence  and  superpower  commit- 
ment on  the  North  American  continent.  It  Is 
In  effect  to  say  that  the  Soviet  will  to  annex 
Nicaragua  exceeds  that  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  prevent  it  from  happening.  The  prophecy 
Is  of  course  self-fulfilling. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Sandl- 
nlsta Communist  Army  is  full  to  the 
brim  with  Soviet  hardware  and  advis- 
ers. The  Contras  are  struggling  to  get 
the  ktod  of  material,  equipment,  and 
arms  they  need  to  stay  to  the  field. 
Their  glass  Is  overflowing.  Ours  Is 
empty.  In  Italics  agato: 

The  Contras  vdUI  draw  the  United  States 
into  war. 

The  New  Republic  states: 

Probably  the  root  argument,  certainly  the 
one  on  which  TIP  O'NEILL  hangs  his  hat, 
iU  origin  Is  the  fear  of  another  Vietnam  and 
the  Isolationist  hope  that  if  we  only  will 
stay  out  of  this  fight  no  harm  will  come  to 
us. 

The  New  Republic  states: 

But  nothing  is  more  likely  to  force  Ameri- 
can military  InUrventlon  than  the  consoli- 
dation of  an  aggressive  highly  mUltarised 
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pro-Soviet  regime  in  the  area.  The  Contras 
want  to  do  their  own  fighting.  Cut  them  off 
and  the  only  body  In  the  hemisphere  able  to 
restrain  the  Sandinistas  will  be  the  U,8. 
Army-  Of  course.  American  military  involve- 
ment can  never  be  ruled  out.  But  destroying 
the  only  indigenous  armed  opposition  to  the 
Nlcaraguans  hardly  seems  the  way  to  pre- 
vent It.  Let  me  Just  finish  up  this  qulc^. 
This  Is  really  the  most  crucial  argument  (or 
the  American  people  because  I  think  most 
parenU.  most  young  people,  most  everbody 
Is  concerned  about  conflict  ao  close  to  home. 
I  am  sure  that  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  we 
are  having  trouble  providing  the  proper  ar- 
gument and  the  proper  rationale  for  making 
some  commitment  to  the  freedom  flghUrs. 
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The  New  Republic  sUtei. 
Destroying  the  only  Indigenous  armed  op- 
position to  the  Nicaraguan  CommunUta— I 
add  the  word  "CommunlsU"— hardly  seems 
the  way  to  prevent  It. 

And  what  will  be  more  likely  to  bring 
about  American  military  involvement?  Even 
DemocraU  argue  that  the  United  SUtes  has 
a  vital  Interest  In  preventing  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  Soviet  base  in  Nicaragua.  Even 
DemocraU  would  call  for  American  military 
action  In  that  situation  Walter  Mondale.  for 
example,  suggested  a  quarantine.  When 
tried  in  October  1982,  that  Idea  brought  us 
closer  to  World  War  III  than  any  other 
moment  In  postwar  history.  A  democratic 
Nicaragua  Is  the  only  giiarantec  that  the 
threat  will  not  materialize. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Sandinistas  will 
lead  to  a  second  Cuba  on  the  mainland,  or 
more  precisely,  to  an  enlarged  first  Cuba.  As 
Robelo  recalls,  during  his  days  In  the  ruling 
JunU  no  Important  decision  was  ever  made 
without  the  assent  of  the  Cuban  Invariably 
present  at  the  meeting.  Even  those  who 
think  It  sentimental  for  the  United  SUtes  to 
concern  Itself  with  the  sUte  of  pluralism 
and  democracy  in  other  countries  must  rec- 
ognize what  a  strategic  defeat  the  establUh- 
ment  of  a  Soviet  satellite  in  Central  Amer- 
ica would  constitute  (or  the  United  SUtes. 

We  do  not  have  any  Illusions  about  the 
tragedy  that  Is  civil  war  and  the  suffering  It 
causes.  Ouerrtlla  war  Is  of  necessity  nasty, 
brutish,  and  long.  And  this  peasant  army, 
lU-trained  and  Ill-equipped,  is  hardly  a  per- 
fect model  (or  Insurgency.  But  our  choice  Is 
thU  model-whlch  could  be  vastly  Improved 
In  combat  effectiveness  and  discipline  If 
given  sufficient  American  aid  and  training— 
or  none. 

They  are  saying  that  our  choice  Is 
either  the  Contras  or  nothing  at  all. 

We  believe  that  preventing  the  esUblUh- 
ment  of  a  Leninist  dicutorship  in  Nicaragua 
Is  a  goal  worthy  of  American  support,  and 
that  those  willing  to  fight  for  this  cause  are 
deserving  of  American  assistance.  A  decision 
to  support  one  side  In  a  civil  war  is  not  one 
to  be  taken  lightly.  We  come  to  It  In  the  (uU 
realization  that,  whatever  tragedy  It  brings, 
the  liquidation  o(  the  democratic  side  o( 
Nicaraguan  civil  war  will  bring  indnltely 
more  tragedy  to  Nicaragua,  to  Central 
America,  and  ultimately  to  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  The  article  the  gentle- 
man read  comes  straight  to  the  potot 
and  to  the  heart  of  the  Issue. 


LIMI 
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Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  would  like  to  do 
Is  very  briefly  finish  the  trip  that  we 
took  this  weekend  that  was  started  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DrjokrI. 

After  we  left  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo,  we  went  and  had  dinner  with 
several  individuals,  many  what  would 
have  been  businessmen,  were  business- 
men at  one  time,  lawyers,  what  could 
be  called  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Managua  such  as  it  is. 

I  personally  talked  to  two  leaders  of 
two  different  labor  unions.  By  the 
way,  these  labor  unions  were  affiliated 
with  the  APL-CIO  here  in  the  United 
States.  We  talked  to  people  who  used 
to  own  businesses,  who  still  own  busi- 
nesses, such  as  it  is,  people  who  have 
had  their  property  and  farms  and 
ranches  confiscated  at  gunpoint.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  a  little  bit  of 
what  they  said  about  how  commerce 
works  in  Managua. 

I  will  take  the  labor  unions  first.  I 
asked  the  labor  union  leaders  how  con- 
ditions are,  and  they  immediately  told 
me  that,  first  off,  the  Sandinistas  have 
their  own  labor  union.  And  to  get  jobs 
or  to  have  the  union  place  its  members 
in  what  is  left  of  businesses  in  Mana- 
gua, it  is  very  difficult  because  the 
labor  unions  there  are  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  the  Communist  Party's, 
the  Sandinistas'  labor  union,  and  the 
Sandinistas  seem  to  harass  the  present 
labor  unions  because  they  control  the 
ration  cards.  People  in  Nicaragua 
cannot  buy  food  without  food  ration 
cards.  And  if  you  do  not  belong  to  the 
labor  union  or  you  are  not  sympathet- 
ic with  the  Sandinistas  and  the  Sandi- 
nista  labor  imion.  you  do  not  food 
ration  cards  to  buy  food. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DeLay.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  think  it  is  a  very  in- 
teresting point  the  gentleman  makes, 
that  the  Sandinistas  have  brought  ra- 
tioning to  Nicaragua.  They  have  never 
had  rationing. 

But  what  happens  is  some  of  the  lib- 
erals are  arguing  that  this  is  because 
of  the  Contras.  Now  it  is  really  convo- 
luted. 

But  I  would  Just  like  to  point  out 
that  I  was  a  visitor  in  Cuba,  and  this  is 
nearly  30  years  after  the  Cuban  revo- 
lution, and  to  this  day  Cuba  has  ration 
cards.  The  Cuban  people  have  to  go  to 
the  store  with  ration  cards,  and  there 
is  very,  very  little  on  the  shelves. 

Communism  produces  rationing  be- 
cause it  destroys  agriculture,  because 
it  destroys  the  economy. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  that  point 
just  in  case  some  of  our  listeners 
thought  that,  well,  it  is  the  Contras 
that  are  somehow  bringing  about  ra- 
tioning. Communism  brings  upon 
itself  economic  failure  and  agricultur- 
al demise. 


Mr.  £>kLat.  That  is  a  very  good 
point,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

making  It. 

Not  only  do  they  have  ration  cards,  I 
might  point  out,  but  they  also  have 
ration  cards  for  other  things.  For  in- 
stance, these  labor  unions  that  still 
work  in  some  instances  in  some  places 
have  ration  cards  to  buy  work  clothes. 
Of  course,  if  you  are  not  sympathetic 
with  the  Government  or  sympathetic 
with  the  Sandinistas  labor  union,  you 
do  not  get  ration  cards  to  buy  boots, 
work  boots,  gloves,  overalls  in  order  to 
work,  which  I  thought  was  pretty  hor- 
rendous in  itself. 

But  I  also  got  to  talk  to  a  member,  a 
rank-and-file  member,  they  brought 
along  with  them  to  point  out  the  con- 
ditions in  the  prisons.  I  might  point 
out  that  everywhere  we  went,  we  en- 
countered people  who  were  in  the 
Communist  prisons,  and  their  stories 
did  not  vary  one  iota  as  to  what  the 
prisons  were,  what  the  conditions 
were,  and  we  have  already  pointed  out 
what  the  prisons  are  in  Nicaragua. 

Going  on,  I  asked  the  labor  union 
leaders,  "How  in  the  world  do  you 
keep  your  members  working." 

He  said,  "It  is  very  difficult,  but  we 
are  still  able  to  keep  some  business- 
men loyal  to  their  unions  and  keep 
them  working."  They  did  not  know 
how  much  longer  they  could  last,  be- 
cause they  lose  their  union  contracts 
from  company  to  company. 

Now  you  say,  well,  there  are  people 
who  still  own  companies.  Yes,  that  is 
true.  I  talked  to  a  gentleman  who 
made  flour  and  cooking  oil  in  Nicara- 
gua. I  asked  him.  being  a  businessman 
myself,  I  asked  him  how  he  ran  his 
business.  He  said,  "It  is  not  very  easy. 
I  don't  buy  anything.  The  Govern- 
ment buys  the  wheat  for  me.  They 
buy  it  from  Eastern  bloc  countries, 
from  South  America,  for  me.  They 
give  it  to  me,  and  I  depend  on  them 
for  my  resources  and  raw  materials." 

I  said,  "Do  you  make  a  profit? 

He  said,  "Only  if  the  Government 
gives  it  to  me.  They  set  the  prices  that 

1  charge,  even  though,  quite  frankly,  it 
isn't  very  difficult  to  get  new  prices  in 

2  to  3  weeks.  I  can  go  before  a  commit- 
tee to  get  my  prices  raised  if  I  have 
to." 
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Of  course,  I  told  him  that  that  is 
better  than  in  the  United  States,  when 
the  utility  company  wants  to  raise  its 
rates  it  takes  3  to  6  months.  But  it  is 
such  a  small  company  it  does  not  take 
much  to  appear  before  their  commit- 
tees to  get  their  prices  raised. 

So  he  is  really  not  in  control  because 
he  does  not  even  control  the  salaries 
in  that  country.  There  are  28  levels  of 
salaries  in  the  country.  The  lowest 
paid  level  is  600  cordoba  a  month. 
Now,  the  exchange  rate  in  the  hotel 
was  $1  to  900  cordoba.  The  black 
market.  I  am  told,  is  $1  to  1,700,  up  to 


2.000  cordoba.  So  the  lowest  salary  in 
Nicaragua  is  600  cordoba,  which 
amounts  to  less  than  a  dollar  a  month. 
The  highest  paid  individual  in  Nicara- 
gua makes  87,000  cordoba  a  month, 
and,  depending  on  the  exchange  rate, 
that  is  anywhere  from  $51  to  $87  per 
month. 

All  this  is  set  by  the  government  and 
controlled  by  the  government.  If  you 
are  lucky  enough  to  run  your  own 
business  it  means  all  you  do  is  you  go 
through  the  motions  of  running  a 
business  because  the  government  has 
control  of  your  business  if  it  does  not 
own  the  business  itself. 

A  terrible  situation.  I  am  sitting 
there  at  a  dinner  table,  with  a  grand- 
father, who  has  had  his  farm  confis- 
cated at  gim  point,  evenrthlng  he 
owned  except  the  house  he  was  in  has 
been  confiscated.  Also,  he  was  able  to 
hide  some  cash  that  he  is  now  living 
on.  This  man,  after  we  talked  all 
evening  over  dinner,  and  we  were 
ready  to  leave,  he  looks  at  me  with  a 
tear  in  his  eyes  and  he  begs  of  me. 
"Mr.  Congressman  from  the  United 
States,  that  wonderful  country  of  free- 
dom, please,  for  the  sake  of  my  grand- 
children, please,  please  support  free- 
dom and  democracy  for  Nicaragua." 

At  the  same  dinner  table  is  a  lawyer. 
This  lawyer  has  not  been  able  to  prac- 
tice law  since  the  revolution.  I  asked 
him,  "How  do  you  make  a  living?"  He 
said,  "My  friends  support  me."  He  is 
fighting  for  freedom,  still  living  in  Ma- 
nagua, under  the  threat  of  death. 

Next  door  he  had  a  small  empty  lot, 
next  door  to  his  house,  and  he  built  a 
quonset  hut  on  this  small  lot,  and  he 
put  a  sign  up.  In  Spanish,  the  sign 
meant  "Meetings  for  Democracy."  He 
was  immediately  thrown  into  prison 
for  6  days,  beaten  and  thrown  into 
prison  for  6  days.  They  told  him  to 
take  down  the  sign.  He  refused  to  do 
so  until  they  threatened  his  family. 
They  let  him  go,  telling  him  to  take 
down  the  sign.  He  refused  to  do  so. 
They  threw  him  back  into  prison. 
They  threatened  and  beat  him  again, 
and  he  gave  in  and  told  them  that  he 
would  paint  the  sign.  They  gave  in. 
and  he  went  home.  He  painted  the 
sign  in  water-based  paint,  hoping— 
these  are  his  words— that  the  rain 
would  wash  away  the  paint.  He  said, 
"Unfortunately,  the  rain  has  not 
washed  away  the  paint,  but  my  friends 
know  what  is  behind  the  paint." 

This  Is  incredible,  what  is  happening 
in  a  country  a  little  over  2,000  miles 
from  my  district  in  Texas.  It  is  incredi- 
ble when  people  say,  "Well,  we  need  to 
negotiate,  we  need  to  give  the  Sandi- 
nistas an  opportunity  to  negotiate," 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  in  control  for  almost  7 
years,  have  negotiated  until  we  have 
all  turned  blue  in  the  face,  and  they 
have  yet  to  sign  an  agreement.  How 
much  longer  do  we  have  to  negotiate? 


Now,  there  is  an  alternative  floating 
around,  saytog,  "Well,  we  have  got  to 
compromise.  We  are  going  to  vote  the 
aid  and  put  it  in  escrow  for  6  months, 
and  that  will  make  the  Sandinistas  ne- 
gotiate and  sign  an  agreement." 

Well,  the  reason  that  I  am  here  to- 
night telling  about  my  trip  is  to  point 
out  that  we  went  to  the  paper  La 
Prensa— they  are  putting  out  a  paper 
at  the  risk  of  their  Uves.  The  people  at 
La  Prensa  told  us  about  being  kid- 
naped and  beaten.  They  are  afraid  for 
their  lives,  but  they  are  there,  fighting 
for  freedom.  We  went  to  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  and  we  asked  the 
question,  "Why  are  you  continuing  to 
do  this?  Aren't  you  in  fear  for  your 
lives?"  They  told  us  that  their  employ- 
ees had  been  beaten,  kidnaped,  exiled. 
They  are  under  threat  of  their  lives. 

We  went  to  see  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo.  He,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier, 
and  his  priests  have  been  beaten  and 
oppressed  and  are  in  fear  for  their 
lives. 

I  just  told  you  the  stories  about  the 
businessmen,  the  labor  leaders,  and  I 
might  throw  in  also  the  party  leaders 
of  the  other  political  parties  in  the 
country  that  are  still  speaking  out.  in 
fear  of  their  lives. 

I  might,  parenthetically,  point  out  to 
these  people  who  say,  "Well,  why 
don't  we  break  off  relations  and  de- 
clare war?"  the  only  means  by  which 
these  people  can  continue  to  speak  out 
and  speak  to  us  is  that  they  can  do  it 
through  the  Ambassador  and  through 
the  mission  in  Nicaragua.  We  have  got 
to  keep  that  mission  there  as  long  as 
we  can  so  we  can  continue  to  speak  to 
these  people  and  continue  to  give 
them  hope  that  we  will,  hopefully, 
some  day  come  to  their  aid. 

The  point  here  is  that  these  people 
are  still  grasping  and  dreaming  and 
hoping  for  freedom.  They  know  that  if 
we  do  not  help  them  that  all  is  lost. 
And  I  had  a  great  sense  of  a  small 
glimmer  of  hope  left  in  Nicaragua,  de- 
spite the  military  buildup  of  the  Sovi- 
ets, despite  the  Cubans  being  there, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  Ubyans 
are  there,  the  PLO  are  there,  and  Red 
Guard  is  there,  all  of  these  terro)lst 
groups  are  coming  into  Nicaragua,  de- 
spite all  this,  I  feel  there  is  still  a  hope 
there.  And  if  we  put  that  money  in 
escrow  and  wait  6  months,  another  6 
months  added  onto  the  7  years,  wait- 
ing for  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate, 
we  play  right  into  their  hands  because 
they  know  that  in  the  next  6  months 
to  a  year  they  will  have  built  a  mili- 
tary machine  in  Nicaragua  so  massive 
that  they  will  be  at  the  threshold  of 
no  return  that  is  so  evident  across  this 
world,  that  there  is  a  massive  military 
machine  that  can  keep  the  people 
from  rising  up  and  throwing  off  this 
government.  If  you  have  the  Soviet 
machine  and  the  Cuban  machine  in 
there,  there  \s  no  way  that  these 
people  will  have  the  opportunity  to 


throw  off  the  Communist  government 
in  Nicaragua.  If  they  cannot  do  that, 
along  with  all  of  the  other  argimients 
about  the  revolution  without  bound- 
aries that  President  Daniel  Ortega 
tAika  about,  we  are  in  trouble  in  this 
country,  our  security  is  threatened, 
and  all  of  the  other  arguments  come 
together.  We  cannot  put  this  off.  We 
cannot  compromise.  $100  million  is 
only  a  beginning  for  freedom  in  this 
area,  and  we  must  fight  for  freedom  in 
Nicaragua  and  we  must  help  people 
who  are  hoping  that  we  will  come  to 
their  aid  and  bring  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy to  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Delay.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  eloquent  remarks. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  talked 
about  some  businessmen  that  he  met 
with,  some  labor  leaders,  church 
people,  and  a  lawyer,  and  you  get  the 
feeling  that  there  is  some  pluralism 
there  in  the  country.  And  I  would  like 
to  describe,  just  very  briefly,  by  quot- 
ing Bayardo  Arce,  who  is  the  leading 
ideolog  of  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nist movement,  his  remarks  at  a  small 
Moscow-line  Communist  party  allied 
to  the  Sandinistas.  It  was  actually 
picked  up  in  a  Spanish  newspaper  2 
months  later.  It  was  thought  to  be 
secret,  but  it  was  not.  It  Is,  however, 
an  Important  document,  as  it  reveals 
the  Sandinistas  strategy  of  trying  to 
deceive  world  opinion  with  progressive 
rhetoric. 

Now,  among  the  factors  that  Arce 
noted  in  assuring  the  survival  of  the 
regime  was  "achieving  some  degree  of 
domestic  neutralization  in  the  United 
States  •  •  •." 

He  explained  that  the  regime's  Ini- 
tial commitment  to  nonalignment.  a 
mixed  economy  and  political  pluralism 
"kept  the  international  community 
from  going  along  with  American  policy 
in  Nicaragua  •  •  *." 

So  these  vestiges  of  labor  unions, 
and  businesses,  and  church,  these 
have  no  long-range  potential  whatso- 
ever. They  use  these  vestiges  to  con- 
vince some  of  the  less  aware  members 
of  international  community  that  they 
are  still  not  totally  Communist 

Speaking  of  the  elections  for  a  presi- 
dent and  constituent  assembly  sched- 
uled for  1984,  Arce  found  them  "a  nui- 
sance. Just  as  a  number  of  things  that 
make  up  the  reality  of  our  revolution 
are  a  nuisance." 

He  said.  "Of  course,  if  we  did  not 
have  the  war  situation  imposed  on  us 
by  the  United  States,  the  electoral 
problem  would  be  totally  out  of  place 
in  terms  of  its  usefulness." 

"Concessions  to  political  pluralism 
thus  were  a  tactical  maneuver  in  the 
strategic  effort  to  construct  a  Commu- 
nist state."  Arce  said. 
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I  will  just  close  with  this:  "We  are 
using  an  instrument  claimed  by  the 
bourgeoisie  which  disarms  the  interna- 
tional bourgeoisie  in  order  to  move 
ahead  in  matters  that  for  us  are  stra- 
tegic. 

"On  the  one  hand,  it  allows  us  to 
neutralize  the  aggressiveness  of  Impe- 
rialism, while  on  the  other,  it  is  going 
to  provide  us  with  a  tool  for  moving 
ahead  on  substantive  aspects  of  our 
revolution." 

He  also  spoke  of  "All  this  artifice  of 
pluralism  which  has  been  useful  thus 
far  that  is  over,"  and  he  ended,  "We 
must  take  advantage  of  the  change  of- 
fered by  the  elections  to  gain  other 
PMltive  benefiU,  the  unity  of  the 
Marxist-Leninists  of  Nicaragua." 

Now,  I  know  this  kind  of  speech 
sounds  like  gobbledegook:  it  is  right 
out  of  Newspeak  and  1964.  This  is  the 
way  Communist  officials  speak;  it  is 
the  language  of  the  Marxist-Leninists, 
but  I  think  it  really  does  show  how 
they  have  sought  to  deceive  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  deceive  well-meaning 
Americans  who  want  peace,  to  deceive 
our  church  groups  and  some  of  our 
more  liberal  elements  in  our  society. 

I  think  it  is  shown  now  to  be  quite  a 
deceitful  maneuver  to  simply  manipu- 
late our  opinion  and  without  sub- 
stance. The  gentleman's  recent  experi- 
ences inside  Nicaragua  indicate  that 
these  vestiges  of  pluralism  and  free- 
dom are  almost  entirely  gone. 

Mr.  DELAY.  And  they  will  be  gone, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  pajtlcl< 
pating  in  my  special  order. 

I  will  conclude  with  saying  that  all 
of  the  rhetoric  aside,  all  the  argu- 
ments aside.  I  think  it  comes  down  to 
do  we  want  another  satellite  sUte  for 
the  sake  of  Texas,  the  United  SUtes. 
the  security  of  our  country,  the  securi- 
ty of  our  Western  Hemisphere;  do  we 
want  another  satellite  state  that  is  ac- 
tually controlled  by  the  Soviets 
through  the  Cubans  in  our  backyard? 
That  is  the  vote  Thursday.  That  will 
be  the  debate  tomorrow,  and  I  think 
the  American  people  should  analyze 
this  debate  and  try  to  cut  through  all 
of  the  rhetoric  that  is  going  to  happen 
tomorrow  and  ask  themselves  do  they 
want  to  send  $100  million  to  help  free- 
dom fighters  fight  for  themselves  or 
do  we  want  to  wait  for  negotiations 
and  allow  the  Sandinista  Communists 
to  laugh  at  us  once  again  waiting  for 
negotiations  that  they  have  broken 
off. 

I  might  say  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee made  the  statement  Sunday 
night  that  President  Reagan  broke  off 
the  negotiations  which  Is  a  total  mis- 
statement. The  Sandinistas  asked  for 
an  extension  of  the  Contadora  process 
until  this  summer.  Are  we  or  are  we 
not  going  to  fight  communism  in  our 
backyard  and  in  our  hemisphere  and 
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that  is  the  question  that  we  must  ask 
ourselves. 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  last  point.  I  think  the 
gentleman  makes  a  good  point.  I  think 
the  question  asked  another  way  is: 
Will  the  people  of  the  United  States 
be  safer  or  will  they  be  less  safe  if  we 
help  those  who  would  oppose  a  Soviet- 
Cuban  domJnation  of  Nicaragua  in 
Central  America. 

I  think  the  answer  is  extraordinarily 
clear.  Because  the  alternative  to  not 
helping  those  who  would  fight  for 
their  own  freedom  and  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Soviet-Cuban  base 
on  the  North  American  Continent,  the 
alternative  is  the  establishment  of 
that  base  and  the  eventual  conflict  be- 
tween us  and  the  Soviets  and  the 
Cubans  which  could  be  far  more 
costly,  far  more  dangerous. 

The  safest  route  indeed,  the  least- 
risk  route  is  to  help  those  who  would 
help  themselves  before  we  have  to  go 
in  and  do  the  job. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  could  not  put  it  any 
better  than  that  and  I  do  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  thank  the  em- 
ployees of  the  House  for  spending  this 
time.  It  is  now  10  minutes  after  12 
eastern  time.  Our  employees  work 
very  hard  to  put  up  with  us,  and  we  do 
appreciate  it.  We  appreciate  the  time 
that  they  spend  away  from  their  fami- 
lies working  for  us  and  working  for 
America. 

We  do  appreciate  it. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Grotberg  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BfticHEL),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Kindness  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Strang)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  LiviN<»TON,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RiTTER.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RuDD.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes, 
BCarch  19. 

Mr.  LuNGREN,  for  60  minutes,  April  8. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pashatah,  for  60  minutes,  April 
22. 


Mr.  DeLay,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Armey,  for  30  minutes.  March 
20. 

Mr.  Dreier.  of  California,  for  60 
minutes.  March  19. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLSEE)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BoLAND,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNxrNZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  P0QUA.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gaysos,  for  60  minutes,  March 
20. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  March 
19. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes.  March 
20. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  March 
21. 

Mr.  VoLKMER,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  VoLKMER,  for  60  minutes,  March 
19. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  60  minutes.  April  9. 

Mr.  CoELHO.  for  60  minutes,  April  22. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Brooks,  following  Mr.  Weiss,  on 
H.R.  3128,  in  House,  today. 

Mr.  Foglietta.  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,460. 

Mr.  Penny,  prior  to  the  vote  on  H.R. 
4151.  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Strang)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  RxTDD. 

Mr.  CouRTER  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  G0NDERSON. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 
Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  SCHAETER. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Lightpoot. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kildee)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  ACKIRMAN. 
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'Ux.  Udall. 

Mr.  Roc  in  two  instances. 

Vento  in  two  instances. 

Howard. 
Mr.  Barnes  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Schvmer. 

Cooper. 

Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  SwiPT. 
Mr.  Wright. 
Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Lbland. 
Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Owens. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  332.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ramzi  S&l- 
lomy  and  Marie  Sallomy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  992.  An  act  to  discontinue  or  amend  cer- 
tain requirements  for  agency  reports  to 
Congress,  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  "THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  March  12. 
1986,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  1614.  An  act  entitled  the  "Food  Secu- 
rity Improvements  Act  of  1986"; 

H.R  3851.  An  act  to  amend  section  901  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser- 
vation Act; 

H.J.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  1986,  as  "Music  in  Our  Schools 
Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  16. 1986.  as  Freedom  of  Information 
Day." 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Delay.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  midnight  and  10 
minutes  a.m.)  under  its  previous  order, 
the  House  adjourned  until  Wednesday. 
March  19.  1985.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3039.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  appropriation  language 
changes  for  fiscal  year  1987,  pursuant  to  31 


DAC.  1107  (H.  Doc  No.  99-184);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

3040.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  in- 
formation concerning  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to 
Indonesia  for  defense  articles  estimated  to 
cost  $50  million  or  more,  pursuant  to  10 
UJ3.C.  133b  (96  SUt.  1288);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3041.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  notification  that  the 
Army  Helicopter  Improvement  Program  has 
exceeded  the  fiscal  year  1986  current  pro- 
curement unit  cost  baseline  by  more  than  25 
percent,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  139(b)(3KA); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3042.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  notification  that  the 
Remotely  Piloted  Program  has  exceeded  the 
fiscal  year  1986  program  acquisition  unit 
cost  baseline  by  more  than  25  percent,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  139(b)(3KA);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3043.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  In- 
formation concerning  his  position  with  re- 
spect to  present  D.C.  law  to  limit  the 
naming  of  District  of  Columbia  streets  to 
those  persons  who  have  been  deceased  for 
at  least  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3044.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  IJefense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Indonesia 
for  defense  articles  and  services  estimated 
to  cost  $432  million  (Transmittal  No.  86-26), 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3045.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defei»se 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  commercial  and  governmental 
military  exports,  together  with  a  list  of  all 
security  assistance  surveys  authorized  for 
foreign  countries  during  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1986.  October  1-December  31. 
1985.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3046.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3047.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Vice  Presi- 
dent—Administration. U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  transmitting  an  unaudited 
quarterly  financial  report  for  the  quarter 
ended  December  31,  1985.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-294.  section  177(c);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3048.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled.  "Benefit  Overpayments.  Re- 
coveries Could  Be  Increased  In  the  Food 
Stamp  and  AFDC  Programs."  (OAO/ 
RCin>86-17);  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations.  Agriculture,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Hi.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
DicKniaoH)  (by  request): 


H.R.  4428.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  and  for  working  capital 
funds,  to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services.       

By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA: 
H.R.  4429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  ownership  of  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation  [Conrail]  to  the 
private  sector,  and  for  other  purposes;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   COELHO   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  LnaiAR 
of  California): 
H.R.  4430.  A  bin  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  minimum  altitude  for 
aircraft  flying  over  national  parli  system 
units:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CllANE: 
H.R.  4431.  A  bill  to  require  the  Postal 
Service  to  procure  property  or  services  from 
the  private  sector  when  a  cost  comparison 
demonstrates  that  the  cost  of  procuring 
such  property  or  services  from  the  private 
sector  is  lower  than  the  cost  of  providing 
such  property  or  services  by  the  Postal 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DYSON: 
H.R.  4432.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  transfer  certain  funds 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  take  Immediate 
action  to  eradicate  and  control  avian  Influ- 
enza and  citrus  canker,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4433.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  use  of 
steel  shot  In  the  hunting  of  migratory  birds; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Ui.  GUCKMAN: 
H.R.  4434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  granting  a  charter  to  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;"  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Bkilensoh.  Mr.  Evans 
of   Illinois,   Mr.   Frank,   Mr.    Mav- 
ROULKS,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Schtjhir,  Mr.  White- 
HTTRST,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Leviwe  of  California.  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Seibixurg,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Lehxam  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Rahoel,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Gejbemsom.  Mr.  Strawc,  Mr.  Sdkia. 
Mr.  Blaz,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California, 
Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  Waxman): 
H.R.  4435.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  water  re- 
source projects  In  the  U.S.  Territories  and 
Coounonwealths.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  TRAPICANT: 
H.R.  4436.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  safety  on  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  by  transferring  rearward,  to 
other  Internal  axle  groups,  a  part  of  the 
load  weight  carried  on  the  steering  axle  of  a 
three  axle  trucli-tractor  and  triaxle  aeml- 
traUer  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (by  request): 
H.R.  4437.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  pension  benefits  for 


World  War  I  veterans  and  for  surviving 
spouses  of  such  veterans:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  4438.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  17,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  members  o(  the  Armed  Forces  to 
provide  a  program  of  deferred  compensation 
for  career  military  personnel  who  serve  30 
or  more  years  of  active  duty;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Servicea. 

By    Mr.    BLILEY   (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brotrill.  Mr.  Srxlbt,  Mr.  Niklsoh 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  RrrrER,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  BiLIRAKIS,  Mr.  Danni- 
KEYER,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Wolt.  Ui. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Biuam- 
DER.  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Roth,  Mrs. 
Behtley,  Mr.  Boulter,  Mr.  Dorrah 
of   California,   Mr.   Pauntrot.   Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Taukx.  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Lukxm. 
Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Swindall.  Mr.  Der- 
rick, Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Livino- 
STON,   Mr.   Mrazek,   Ms.   Mikulski, 
Mr.  Bateman.  and  Mr.  Richardson): 
H.R.  4439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  restrict  the  making  of 
obscene  and  Indecent  communications  by 
telephone:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  4440.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenttclde  Act  to 
provide  for  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  of 
determining  data  compensation  and  sharing 
the  costs  of  developing  dau  required  under 
the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 
Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Zschau.  and  Mr. 
Lagomarsino): 
H.R.  4441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  tax 
treatment  of  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  4442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Product  U- 
ablllty  RUli  Retention  Act  of  1981  to  faclll- 
Ute  the  establishment  of  liability  risk  re- 
tention groups  and  purchasing  groups;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NIEL80N  of  Utah: 
H.R.  4443.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  treatment 
of  mineral  materials  on  public  lands;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request): 
H.R.  4444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By     Mr.     ROE     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.     Snyder.     Mr.     Minbta.     Mr. 
Taylor.   Mr.   HAMMBRSCHinDT.   Mr. 
Stangeland.   Mr.   Downey   of   New 
Yoric.  Mr.  Mounari,  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio.  Mrs.  RouKKMA.  Mr.  OmoRicR. 
and  Mr.  Sikorski): 
H.R.  4446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Uablllty  Act  of  1980  to  provide 
interim  borrowing  authority  for  the  Super- 
fund  Program  for  45  days;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees    on    Energy    and    Commerce, 
Public  Worlcs  and  TransporUtion.  and  Ways 

and  Means.   

By  Mr.  HUTTO: 
H.J.  Res.  569.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  8.  1986,  as  "Naval  Aviation  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
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By   lb.   RODINO  (for   hlmseU.   Mr. 

Pish,  ICr.  Coimis.  Mr.  Boucrkr. 

&nd  Mr.  Gkkas): 
VLJ.  R«s.  570.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  AprU  20.  1986.  as  "Crime  Vic- 
tims  Week":   to   the   Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    VALENTINE    (for    himself. 

Mrs.  Llotd.  Mr.  Bkdell.  Mrs.  Bnrr- 

LKT.  Btr.  Chai>pix.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 

D>    LA    Gabza.    Mr.    DE    Lugo.    Mr. 

DwYKH  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  OntAixT, 

B4r.  Fazio.  Mr.  Posmi.  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Lahtos,  Mr.  Lklahs,  Mr.  Lago- 

MAitsuo.  Mr.  MARTiifn,  Mr.  Minkta. 

B4r.  Owens.  Mr.  Puhsell,  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  B4r.  Schetter.  Mr.  Smtth 

of  Florida,  Mr.  Stmar.  Mr.  Towns, 

and  BCr.  Wortlxt): 
HJ.  Res.  571.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May    1986   as   "National   Women's   Health 
Awareness  Month;"   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 
H.  Con.  Res.  300.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  support  of  Congress  regarding 
preservation  of  the  South  Moresby  area  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  Archipelago  in  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  and  to  encourage  the 
President  to  offer  the  assistance  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  to  help  achieve 
such  preservation;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIAI^ 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
314.  Mr.  RDDD  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  relative  to  the  McClure-Volkmer 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  4446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
David  Brimmer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  air.  FUQDA: 

H.R.  4447.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Major 
Ralph  Edwards,  VS.  Air  Force,  retired:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  23:  Mr.  OwEifs,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Gray 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  McKnniET,  Mr.  Shaw, 
and  Mr.  Stnar. 

HJl.  479:  Mr.  CLiifGER. 

H.R.  5SS:  Mr.  Molloham. 

HJl.  692:  Mr.  Encusr. 

H.R.  782:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
CoNTERS.  and  Mr.  TRAncAjrr. 

H.R.  796:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Monson. 

HJl.  1356:  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  1438:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  1575:  Mr.  Yates.  Ui.  Savage,  Mrs. 
Collinb,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Rooiho.  Mr. 
Maixxt,  Ui.  Rinaloo,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Ajnroiizio,  Mr.  Hotik,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
ot  Lugo.  Mr.  Smtch  of  Florida,  Mr.  Reio, 
Mr.  LxviN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Carter.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mis.  Boxer,  Mr. 


Vento,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

HJl.  1715:  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.R.  1769:  Mr.  Perkins. 

H.R.  2361:  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  2440:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  and 
Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  2484:  Mr.  ScHUETTE. 

H.R.  2582:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
RuDD,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  2840:  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  2897:  Mr.  Siljander,  B4r.  Bliley,  Btr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Dannbiceyer.  Bir. 
RuDD,  and  Mi.  Hyde. 

H.R.  3521:  Bir.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Penny.  B4r. 
Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Aspin,  Bir. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  E>akota.  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Wilson, 
BJr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Bates.  Btr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Alexander.  Bts. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Btrs.  Vucanovicr.  and 
Btr.  Young  of  AlasluL 

H.R.  3624:  Btr.  Reid. 

H.R.  3712:  Btr.  Bustamantb  and  Btr. 
Frost. 

H.R.  3723:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  3744:  Btr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  3749:  Btr.  Hoysr. 

HJl.  3767:  Mr.  Clinger.  Btr.  Bustamante, 
Btr.  HiLER.  and  Btr.  Lehman  of  California. 

HJl.  3799:  Mr.  Lundine.  Btrs.  Johnson. 
Btr.  Rangel,  Btr.  Howard.  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Btr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Btr. 
BtAVROULES,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Torricelli,  and 
Btr.  McHuGH. 

H.R.  3807:  Btr.  Boehlert  and  Btr.  BtARTi- 

NEZ. 

H.R.  3876:  Btr.  Fish. 

H.R.  4014:  Mr.  Hawkins,  Btr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Roe,  Btr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Darden. 

H.R.  4025:  Btr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
BtiCA.  Btr.  Wilson,  Btr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Btr.  Edgar.  Btr.  McCain,  and  Btr.  Gray  of  U- 
linois. 

H.R.  4033:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  4035:  Btr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  4060:  Btr.  Solarz,  Btr.  Garcia,  Btr. 
ScHUMER,  Btr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, Btr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  E>owney  of  New 
York,  Btr.  KoLTER,  Mr.  Towns,  Btr.  Valen- 
tine, Btr.  Chappell,  Btr.  Bilirakis,  Btr.  Del- 
LUMS.  Btr.  Studds,  Btr.  Hendon.  Mr.  Tallon, 
Btr.  Solomon,  and  Btr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  4067:  Btr.  Saxton,  Btr.  Roe,  and  Btrs. 
Bentley. 

H.R.  4090:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Btr.  Biu- 
rakis,  and  Mr.  BtACK. 

H.R.  4097:  Mr.  Frost,  Btr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  and  Btr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  4119:  Btr.  de  Lugo.  Btr.  Mineta.  Btr. 
BtATsui.  and  Btr.  Owens. 

H.R.  4135:  Btr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  4143:  Mr.  Rangel,  BIr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  4205:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Btr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Btr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  BtARTiNEz,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  4228:  Mr.  Monson  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  4241:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Btr. 
Williams. 

H.R.  4243:  Mr.  Hendoh,  Mrs.  Bentley.  BIr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  BtAR- 
TiNEz,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Btr.  Trapicant,  and 
Mr.  Bosco. 

H.R.  4351:  Btrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  4382:  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Btr.  Roe,  Btr. 
Lacomarsino.  Btr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Scheuer. 
and  Btr.  BtARTiifo. 


HJl.  43tf9:  BtiB.  Loro,  Btr.  Pom  of  Tennet- 
see,  Btr.  Rudd,  Btr.  Sabo.  Btr.  Wolf,  and  Btr. 
MrrcRXLL. 

H.J.  Res.  91:  Btr.  Hbnoon,  Btr.  DkWihk, 
and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H  J.  Res.  379:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Btr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Btr.  Lujan,  Btr. 
Bevill,  Btrs.  BtARTiN  of  Illinois,  and  Btr. 
Howard. 

HJ.  Res.  417:  Btr.  Williams.  Btr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Hendon,  Btr.  Udall.  Btr.  Feighan.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Barnes,  Btr.  Hayes,  and  Btr. 
Schaeper. 

HJ.  Res.  435:  Btr.  Owens. 

H.J.  Res.  438:  Btr.  Cunoer,  Btr.  DeLay, 
Btr.  Snyder.  Btr.  Olin.  Btr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Tallon,  Btr.  Yates,  Btr.  Trapicant,  Btr. 
Wolpe,  Btr.  Wyden,  Btr.  Parris,  Btr.  Wnrr- 
taker,  Btr.  BtnfETA.  Btr.  Volkmkr,  and  Btr. 
Hall  of  Ohio. 

HJ.  Res.  492:  Btr.  Conyers.  Btr.  Nowak. 
Btrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Ka^ich.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Btr.  Anderson.  Btr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  MoNsoN,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Coelho,  Btr. 
Kramer,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Btr.  Biaggi,  Btr.  Clay, 
Btr.  Bliley,  Btr.  Donnelly,  and  Mr.  Guar- 

INI. 

H.J.  Res.  502:  Btr.  Akaka,  Btr.  Conyers, 
Btr.  Donnelly,  Btr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Btr.  Fish.  Btr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  BIr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Btr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
McKernan.  Btr.  Moore.  Btr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Mr.  OuN,  Btr.  Roe,  Bts.  Snowe,  Btr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Boland.  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.J.  Res.  526:  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Barnard. 
Btr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Foguetta,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Btr.  Conte,  BIr.  Udall,  Mr.  Hutto, 
Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Bateman.  Btr.  Rahall.  Btr. 
SuNDQUisT.  Btr.  LoEPPLER.  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana, Btr.  Conyers,  Btr.  Erdreich,  BIr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Roe. 
Btrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Btr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Tauzin. 
Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Moakley, 
Btr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Btr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Btr.  Spence.  Btr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
English.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Kildee,  Btr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 

H.J.  Res.  528:  BIr.  Eckart  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Fish,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

HJ.  Res.  531:  Mr.  Owens.  Btr.  Murphy. 
Btr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Roberts, 
Btr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Boland.  Btr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Btr.  Fazio.  Btr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  PimsELL.  and  Btr.  Conte. 

HJ.  Res.  536:  BIr.  Conyers.  Btr.  EhrsoN. 
BIr.  KosTMAYER.  Btr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Btr. 
Dannemeyer.  Btr.  Hayes.  Btr.  Lacomarsino. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Btr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza.  Mr.  Hepner.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Btr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  BIartinez. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Btr.  Rahall.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Btr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Hartneit,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hatcher,  and  BIr. 
Erdreich. 

HJ.  Res.  538:  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall.  Btr.  Denny  Smfth.  Mr.  BIarkxy.  Btr. 
Savage.  Btr.  O'Brien.  Mrs.  Holt,  Btr.  Laco- 
marsino, Btr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Btr.  de  Lugo,  Btr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Darden.  Btr.  Stump.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Wise, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Henry,  Btr. 
KosTMAYER.  Btr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Btr.  Marti- 
nez, Mr.  Ray.  Btr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Btr. 
Skklton,  Btr.  Smtth  of  Florida,  Btr.  Evans 
of  Illinois.  Btr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Btr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Btr.  Howard.  Btr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Btr. 


HOTSL  of  Hawaii,  Btr.  Rob,  Btr.  Towns,  Btr. 
Baimau,  Btr.  Wobtley,  Btr.  Dymally.  Btr. 
Nbal,  Btr.  Fowler,  Btr.  Swindall,  Btrs. 
Boxbr,  Btr.  Bevill,  Btrs.  Bentley,  Btr. 
Wilson,  Btr.  Jenkihb,  Btr.  Hatchbr.  Btr. 
Shaw,  and  Btr.  Conte. 
H  J.  Res.  539:  Mr.  Pursbll. 
HJ.  Res.  541:  Btr.  Tallon,  Btr.  Berman, 
BIr.  LaFalce,  Btrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Seibbr- 
UNG,  and  Btr.  Ortiz. 

H J.  Res.  544:  Btr.  Lightpoot,  Btr.  Wilson, 
Btr.  RoDiNo,  Mrs.  Holt,  Btr.  Boehlert,  Btr. 
Lundine.  Btr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Quillen.  Btr. 
McDaob.  BIr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Btr. 
Fish.  Btr.  Torricelu.  and  Mr.  Howard. 

HJ.  Res.  556:  Btr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Heptel  of 
HawaU.  Mr.  Bevill.  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

HJ.  Res.  561:  Mr.  Hansen,  Btr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Chafpbll,  Mr.  Roe,  Btr.  de  Lugo,  Btr. 
Bbrman,  Mr.  Lantos,  BIr.  Foclietta,  Btr. 
Dymally,  Btr.  Valentine,  and  Btr.  Wyden. 

HJ.  Res.  567:  Mr.  Bateman,  Btr.  Bliley, 
Btr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Btrs.  Burton  of 
California.  Btr.  Couhter,  Btr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Horton.  Btr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Btr.  Reoula.  Mr.  Sei- 
berling. Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Weber.  BIr.  Wilson. 
and  Mr.  Wortley. 
H.  Con.  Res.  269:  Btr.  Udall. 
H.  Con.  Res.  279:  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Bryant. 

H.  Res.  12:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Btr. 
Courter.  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  BIr.  Wohtlby. 
H.  Res.  243:  Btr.  Mollohan. 
H.  Res.  383:  Mr.  Saxton.  Btrs.  Bentley. 
Btr.  Courter,  Mr.  Lowbry  of  California,  Btr. 
Weber,  Btr.  Barton  of  Texas,  and  Btr. 
Dreibr  of  California. 

H.  Res.  392:  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Udall,  Btr.  Rahall,  Btr. 
Mb«"«,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
WoLP,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Btr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Leland,  Btr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Btr.  Dornan  of 
California.  Btr.  Lantos,  Btr.  Hbndon.  Btr. 
Kindness.  Btr.  Daub.  Btr.  Strang.  Btr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Btr.  Bryant,  Btr. 
Conyers,  and  Btr.  McOrath. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4332 

By  Btr.  OEKA8: 
—Page  18.  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  16  on  page  19. 

By  Btr.  MRAZEK: 
—At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

8BC  Ifc  PBOHIBmONS  WITH  MCSPECT  TO  CERTAIN 
FIREARMS. 

(a)  BtANUPACTURE.-<l)  SectiOH  922  of  title 
18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  subsection  added  by  section 
3  the  following: 

"(o)  Except  as  provided  in  section  926(f) 
of  this  tiUe,  it  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  manufacture  any  firearm  that  the 
Secretary  determines  is  not— 

"(1)  readUy  detectable  as  a  firearm  by  the 
standard  security  equipment  commonly 
used  at  airports;  and 

"(2)  readUy  Identifiable  as  a  firearm.". 

(2)  Section  925  of  tlUe  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 

foUowlnr- 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  declare  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  prohibition  of  section  922(o) 
of  this  title  with  respect  to  firearms  of  a 
type  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 


Identical  to  a  type  designed  and  produced  in 
the  United  SUtes  for  commercial  sale 
before  January  1. 1986.". 

(b)  IMPORTATION.— Section  925(d)  of  title 
18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  the  following:  'The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  authorize  under  this  subsec- 
tion the  imporUtion  of  any  firearm  that  is 
not  readily  detecUble  as  a  firearm  by  the 
standard  security  equipment  commonly 
used  at  airports  and  readUy  Identifiable  as  a 
firearm.". 

By  Btr.  VOLKBtER: 

(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

—Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION    1.   SHORT  TITLE   AND   CONGRESSIONAL 
FINDINGS. 

(a)  Short  TrrLS.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Firearms  Owners'  Protection  Act". 

(b)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  the  rights  of  citizens— 

(A)  to  keep  and  bear  arms  under  the 
second  amendment  to  the  United  SUtes 
Constitution; 

(B)  to  security  against  Illegal  and  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures  under  the 
fourth  amendment; 

(C)  against  uncompensated  taking  of 
property,  double  Jeopardy,  and  assurance  of 
due  process  of  law  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment; and 

(D)  against  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
authority  under  the  ninth  and  tenth 
amendments; 

require  additional  legislation  to  correct  ex- 
isting firearms  sUtutes  and  enforcement 
policies;  and 

(2)  additional  legislation  is  required  to  re- 
affirm the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  as  ex- 
pressed In  section  101  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  that  "It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  title  to  place  any  undue  or  unnecessary 
Federal  restrictions  or  burdens  on  law-abid- 
ing citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisition, 
possession,  or  use  of  firearms  appropriate  to 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  trapahootlng.  target 
shooting,  personal  protection,  or  any  other 
lawful  activity,  and  that  this  title  Is  not  In- 
tended to  discourage  or  eliminate  the  pri- 
vate ownership  or  use  of  firearms  by  law- 
abiding  citizens  for  lawful  purposes.". 
SEC.  i«i.  amendments  to  section  ni. 

Section  921  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXlO),  by  striking  out 
"manufacture  of"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "business  of  manufacturing"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (aHUHA),  by  striking 
out  "or  ammunition"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (aKlS).  by  striking  out 
"or  ammunition"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (aKlS),  by  striking  out 
"or  ammunition"; 

(5)  by  amending  paragraph  (20)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(20)  The  term  'crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year' 
does  not  include— 

"(A)  any  Federal  or  SUte  offenses  per- 
taining to  antitrust  violations,  unfair  trade 
practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or  other  simi- 
lar offenses  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
business  practices,  or 

"(B)  any  SUte  offense  classified  by  the 
Uws  of  the  SUte  as  a  misdemeanor  and 
punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  of 
two  years  or  less. 

What  constitutes  a  conviction  of  such  a 
crime  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the 
proceedings    were    held.    Any    conviction 


which  has  been  expunged,  or  set  aside  or  for 
which  a  person  has  been  pardoned  or  has 
had  civil  righU  restored  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered a  conviction  for  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, unless  such  pardon,  expungement,  or 
restoration  of  civil  rlghU  expressly  provides 
that  the  person  may  not  ship,  transport, 
possess,  or  receive  firearms.";  and 

(6)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (30)  the  following  new  pan- 
graphs: 

"(31)  The  term  engaged  In  the  business' 
means— 

"(A)  as  applied  to  a  manufacturer  of  fire- 
arms, a  person  who  devotes  time,  attention, 
and  labor  to  manufacturing  firearms  as  a 
regular  course  of  trade  or  business  with  the 
principal  objective  of  livelihood  and  profit 
through  the  sale  or  distribution  of  the  fire- 
arms manufactured: 

"(B)  as  applied  to  a  manufacturer  of  am- 
munition, a  person  who  devotes  time,  atten- 
tion, and  labor  to  manufacturing  ammuni- 
tion as  a  regular  course  of  trade  or  business 
with  the  principal  objective  of  livelihood 
and  profit  through  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  the  ammunition  manufactured; 

"(C)  as  appUed  to  a  dealer  in  firearms,  as 
defined  in  section  921(aKllKA).  a  person 
who  devotes  time,  attention,  and  labor  to 
dealing  In  firearms  as  a  regular  course  of 
trade  or  business  with  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  livelihood  and  profit  through  the  re- 
petitive purchase  and  resale  of  firearms,  but 
such  term  shall  not  Include  a  person  who 
makes  occasional  sales,  exchanges,  or  pur- 
chases of  firearms  for  the  enhancement  of  a 
personal  collection  or  for  a  hobby,  or  who 
sells  all  or  part  of  his  personal  collection  of 
firearms; 

"(D)  as  applied  to  a  dealer  in  firearms,  as 
defined  In  section  921(aHll)(B).  a  person 
who  devotes  time,  attention,  and  labor  to 
engaging  in  such  activity  as  a  regular  course 
of  trade  or  business  with  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  livelihood  and  profit,  but  such 
term  shall  not  Include  a  person  who  makes 
occasional  repairs  of  firearms  or  who  occa- 
sionally flu  special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trig- 
ger mechanisms  to  firearms; 

"(E)  as  applied  to  an  Importer  of  firearms, 
a  person  who  devotes  time,  attention,  and 
labor  to  importing  firearms  as  a  regular 
course  of  trade  or  business  with  the  princi- 
pal objective  of  livelihood  and  profit 
through  the  sale  or  distribution  of  the  fire- 
arms Imported:  and 

""(F)  as  applied  to  an  ImporUr  of  ammuni- 
tion, a  person  who  devotes  time,  attention, 
and  labor  to  importing  ammunition  as  a  reg- 
ular course  of  trade  or  business  with  the 
principal  objective  of  livelihood  and  profit 
through  the  sale  or  distribution  of  the  am- 
munition imported. 

"(23)  The  term  with  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  livelihood  and  profit'  means  that  the 
intent  underlying  the  sale  or  disposition  of 
firearms  Is  predominantly  one  of  obtaining 
livelihood  and  pecuniary  gain,  as  oppose^  to 
other  Intenu.  such  as  improving  or  liquidat- 
ing a  personal  firearms  collection. 

"(23)  The  term  'machlnegun'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  6845(b) 
of  the  National  Firearms  Act  (26  UJ.C. 
6846(b)). 

"(24)  The  terms  'firearm  silencer'  and 
'firearm  muffler'  mean  any  device  for  silenc- 
ing, muffling,  or  diminishing  the  report  of  a 
porUble  firearm,  including  any  part  or  com- 
bination of  parts,  designed  or  redesigned.  In- 
tended only  for  such  use  in  assembling  or 
fabricating  a  firearm  sUencer  or  firearm 
muffler.". 
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9MC  l«t  AMKMDMKyrB  TO  SBCTION  ttl 

SecUon  922  of  UUe  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  amended— 

(1)  so  that  paracraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
reads  as  f  oUows: 

"(1)  for  any  person— 

"(A)  except  a  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer,  to  engage 
In  the  business  of  importing,  manufactur- 
ing, or  dealing  in  firearms,  or  in  the  course 
of  such  business  to  ship,  transport,  or  re- 
ceive any  firearm  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce:  or 

"(B)  except  a  licensed  importer  or  licensed 
manufacturer,  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
importing  or  manufacturing  ammunition,  or 
in  the  course  of  such  business,  to  ship, 
transport,  or  receive  any  ammunition  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce;"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (aX2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  ammunition";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  licensed  dealer  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  repair  or  customizing;" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (aK3).  by  striking  out 
"(B)"  and  all  that  foUows  through  "(bK3)  of 
this  section."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(B)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
transportation  or  receipt  of  a  firearm  ob- 
tained in  conformity  with  subsection  (bK3) 
of  this  section.": 

(4)  in  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "or 
ammunition"  each  place  it  appears; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "(A)" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "intrastate 
transactions  other  than  at  the  licensee's 
business  premises,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(A)  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  any  firearm  to  a  resident  of  a 
SUte  other  than  a  SUte  in  which  the  li- 
censee's place  of  business  is  located  if  the 
sale,  delivery  and  receipt  fully  comply  with 
the  legal  conditions  of  sale  in  both  such 
States  (and  any  licensed  manufacturer,  im- 
porter or  dealer  shaU  be  presumed,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  have 
had  actual  knowledge  of  the  State  laws  and 
published  ordinances  of  both  States)  and  if 
the  transferee  (other  than  a  licensed  manu- 
facturer, importer,  or  dealer)  meets  in 
person  with  the  transferor  to  accomplish 
the  transfer  or  to  negotiate  the  transfer 
(and.  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  the  transportation  or  shipment  of 
such  firearm  to  such  transferee  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  shall  be  permitted,  but 
this  exception  does  not  authorize  mail  order 
sales  of  firearms)."; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  'and" 
before  "(B)": 

(D)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  ". 
and  (C)"  and  all  that  foUows  through  the 
end  of  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(E)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  "or 
ammunition  except  .22  caliber  rimfire  am- 
munition"  and  inserting  "or  armor-piercing 
ammunition"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(5)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "licensed  importer,  li- 
censed manufacturer,  licensed  dealer,  or  li- 
censed collector"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "person": 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  addicted  to 
any  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  ControUed  Substances  Act 
(21  VS.C.  802));"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 


(D>  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 

"(5)  who.  being  an  alien,  to  illegally  or  un- 
lawfully in  the  United  States; 

"(8)  who  has  been  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Forces  under  dishonorable  condi- 
tions; or 

"(7)  who.  having  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  has  renounced  hto  citizen- 
ship."; 

(8)  in  subsection  (g>— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "to 
under  indictment  for,  or  who": 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(3)  to  an  unlawful  user  of  or  addicted  to 
any  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  ControUed  Substances  Act 
(21  UAC.  802));"; 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
foUowing  new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  who.  being  an  alien,  to  iUegaUy  or  un- 
lawfuUy  in  the  United  States: 

"(6)  who  has  been  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Forces  under  dtohonorable  condi- 
tions; or 

"(7)  who.  having  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  has  renounced  hto  citizen- 
ship;"; and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "to  ship  or  transport 
any  firearm  or  ammunition  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce."  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "to  ship  or  transport  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  possess  in  or  affecting 
commerce,  any  firearm  or  ammunition;  or  to 
receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition  which 
has  been  shipped  or  transported  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce.": 

(7)  by  striking  out  subsection  (h);  and 

(8)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (m)  the 
foUowing: 

"(n)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  to  under  indictment  for  a  crime  puntoh- 
able  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year  to  ship  or  transport  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion or  receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
which  has  been  shipped  or  transported  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.". 

SEC  lU.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  StS. 

Section  923  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code. 
to  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "No  person  shall 
engage  in  the  business  of  importing,  manu- 
facturing, or  dealing  in  firearms,  or  import- 
ing or  manufacturing  ammunition,  untU  he 
has  fUed  an  application  with  and  received  a 
Ucense  to  do  so  from  the  Secretary.";  and 

(B)  by  strUung  out  "and  contain  such  in- 
formation", and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  contain  only  that  information  neces- 
sary to  determine  eligibility  for  Ucensing."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (aK3)(B),  by  striking  out 
"or  ammunition  for  firearms  other  than  de- 
structive devices.": 

(3)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "and 
contain  such  information"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "and  contain  only  that  informa- 
tion necessary  to  determine  eUgibUity"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (c).  by  adding  at  the  end 
"Nothing  in  thto  chapter  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  a  licensed  manufacturer,  import- 
er, or  dealer  from  maintaining  and  dtoposing 
of  a  personal  coUection  of  firearms,  subject 
only  to  such  restrictions  as  apply  in  thto 
chapter  to  dtopositions  by  a  person  other 
than  a  Ucensed  manufacturer,  importer,  or 
dealer.  If  any  firearm  to  so  dtoposed  of  by  a 
Ucensee  within  one  year  after  its  transfer 
from  hto  business  inventory  into  such  licens- 
ee's personal  coUection  or  if  such  dtoposltion 
or  any  other  acqutoltion  to  made  for  the  pur- 


pose of  willfully  evading  the  restrtctiona 
placed  upon  Ucensees  by  thto  chapter,  then 
such  firearm  shaU  be  deemed  part  of  such 
Ucenaee's  business  inventory."; 

(5)  in  subsection  (e),  by  inserting  "wOUul- 
ly"  before  "violated"; 

(8)  in  subsection  (f>— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3>— 

(i)  by  inserting  "de  novo"  before  "Judi- 
cial"; and 

(U)  by  inserting  "whether  or  nor  such  evi- 
dence was  considered  at  the  hearing  held 
under  paragraph  (2)."  after  "to  the  proceed- 
ing ":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  If  criminal  proceedings  are  instituted 
against  a  licensee  aUeglng  any  violation  of 
thto  chapter  or  of  rules  or  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  thto  chapter,  and  the  Ucensee 
to  acquitted  of  such  ch&rges,  or  such  pro- 
ceedings are  terminated,  other  than  upon 
motion  of  the  Goverrunent  before  trial  upon 
such  charges,  the  Secretary  shall  be  abso- 
lutely barred  from  denying  or  revoking  any 
Ucense  granted  under  thto  chapter  where 
such  denial  or  revocation  to  based  in  whole 
or  in  part  on  the  facts  which  form  the  basto 
of  such  criminal  charges.  No  proceedings  for 
the  revocation  of  a  Ucense  shaU  be  institut- 
ed by  the  Secretary  more  than  one  year 
after  the  fUing  of  the  indictment  or  infor- 
mation."; 

(7)  so  that  subsection  (g)  reads  as  foUows: 

"(gKlKA)  Each  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  and  licensed  dealer  shaU 
m&intain  such  records  of  importation,  pro- 
duction, shipment,  receipt,  sale,  or  other 
dtoposltion  of  firearms  at  hto  place  of  busi- 
ness for  such  period,  and  in  such  form,  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 
Such  importers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers 
shaU  not  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary reports  and  information  with  respect  to 
such  records  and  the  contents  thereof, 
except  as  expressly  required  by  thto  section. 
The  Secretary,  when  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  a  violation  of  thto  chapter 
has  occurred  and  that  evidence  thereof  may 
l>e  found  on  such  premises,  may,  upon  dem- 
onstrating such  cause  before  a  Federal  mag- 
totrate  and  securing  from  such  magistrate  a 
warrant  authorizing  entry,  enter  during 
business  hours,  the  premises  (includes 
places  of  storage)  of  any  licensed  firearms 
importer,  Ucensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  licensed  coUector,  or  any  licensed  im- 
porter or  manufacturer  of  ammunition,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  or  examining— 

"(1)  any  records  or  documents  required  to 
be  kept  by  such  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer.  Ucensed  dealer,  or  licensed 
coUector  under  thto  chapter  or  rules  or  reg- 
ulations under  thto  chapter,  and 

"(U)  any  firearms  or  ammunition  kept  or 
stored  by  such  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  licensed  dealer,  or  licensed 
coUector,  at  such  premises. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  inspect  or  exam- 
ine the  inventory  and  records  of  a  Ucensed 
importer,  Ucensed  manufacturer,  or  Ucensed 
dealer  without  such  reasonable  cause  or 
warrant— 

"(1)  in  the  course  of  a  reasonable  inquiry 
during  the  course  of  a  criminal  investigation 
of  a  person  or  persons  other  than  the  licens- 
ee; 

"(U)  for  ensuring  compliance  with  the 
record  keeping  requirements  of  thto  chapter 
not  more  than  once  during  any  12-month 
period;  or 

"(Ui)  when  such  inspection  or  examination 
may  be  required  for  determining  the  dispo- 
sition of  one  or  more  particular  firearms  in 


the  course  of  a  bona  fide  criminal  investiga- 
tion. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  inspect  the  inven- 
tory and  records  of  a  licensed  coUector  with- 
out such  reasonable  cause  or  warrant— 

"(i)  for  enstiring  compliance  with  the 
record  keeping  requirements  of  thto  chapter 
not  more  than  once  during  any  12-month 
period;  or 

"(U)  when  such  inspection  or  examination 
may  be  required  for  determining  the  dispo- 
sition of  one  or  more  particular  firearms  in 
the  course  of  a  bona  fide  criminal  investiga- 
tion. 

"(D)  At  the  election  of  a  Ucensed  collec- 
tor, the  annual  Inspection  of  records  and  in- 
ventory permitted  under  thto  paragraph 
ShaU  be  performed  at  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary designated  for  such  inspections 
which  to  located  in  closest  proximity  to  the 
premises  where  the  inventory  and  records  of 
such  licensed  coUector  are  maintained.  The 
Inspection  and  examination  authorized  by 
thto  paragraph  shall  not  be  construed  as  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  to  seize  any  records 
or  other  documents  than  those  records  or 
documents  constituting  material  evidence  of 
a  violation  of  law.  If  the  Secretary  seizes 
such  records  or  documents,  copies  shall  be 
provided  the  Ucensee  within  a  reasonable 
time.  The  Secretary  may  make  available  to 
any  Federal,  SUte,  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  any  information  which  he  may 
obtain  by  reason  of  thto  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  the  identification  of  persons  pro- 
hibited from  purchasing  or  receiving  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  who  have  purchased  or 
received  firearms  or  ammunition,  together 
with  a  description  of  such  firearms  or  am- 
munition, and  he  may  provide  information 
to  the  extent  such  Information  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  records  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  thto  chapter,  when  so  requested 
by  any  Federal.  SUte,  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency. 

"(2)  Each  licensed  collector  shaU  maintain 
in  a  bound  volume  the  nature  of  which  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe, 
records  of  the  receipt,  sale,  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  firearms.  Such  recorcto  shall  Include 
the  name  and  address  of  any  person  to 
whom  the  coUector  seUs  or  otherwise  dto- 
poses  of  a  firearm.  Such  coUector  shall  not 
be  required  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  re- 
ports and  information  with  respect  to  such 
records  and  the  contents  thereof,  except  as 
expressly  required  by  thto  section. 

"(3)  Each  licensee  shall  prepare  a  report 
of  multiple  sales  or  other  dtopositions  when- 
ever the  Ucensee  seUs  or  otherwise  dtoposes 
of,  at  one  time  or  during  any  five  consecu- 
tive business  days,  two  or  more  ptototo,  or 
revolvers,  or  any  combination  of  ptototo  and 
revolvers  totaling  two  or  more,  to  an  unli- 
censed person.  The  report  shall  be  prepared 
on  a  form  specified  by  the  Secretary  and 
forwarded  to  the  office  specified  thereon 
not  later  than  the  close  of  business  on  the 
day  that  the  multiple  sale  or  other  dtoposl- 
tion occurs. 

"(4)  Where  a  firearms  or  ammunition 
business  to  discontinued  and  succeeded  by  a 
new  licensee,  the  records  required  to  be  kept 
by  thto  chapter  shall  appropriately  reflect 
such  facts  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  suc- 
cessor. Where  discontinuance  of  the  busi- 
ness to  absolute,  such  records  shall  be  deliv- 
ered within  30  days  after  the  business  dto- 
contlnuance  to  the  Secretary.  However, 
where  SUte  law  or  local  ordinance  requires 
the  deUvery  of  records  to  other  responsible 
authority,  the  Secretary  may  arrange  for 
the  deUvery  of  such  records  to  such  other 
responsible  authority. 


"(SKA)  Each  Ucensee  shaU.  when  required 
by  letter  issued  by  the  Secretary,  sjid  until 
notified  to  the  contrary  in  writing  by  the 
Secretary,  submit  on  a  form  specified  by  the 
Secretary,  for  periods  and  at  the  times  spec- 
ified in  such  letter,  aU  record  Information 
required  to  be  kept  by  thto  chapter  or  such 
leaser  record  information  as  the  Secretary 
in  such  letter  may  specify. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  such 
record  information  to  be  submitted  in  a 
maiuier  other  than  that  prescribed  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  thto  paragraph  when  it  to 
shown    by    a    licensee    that    an    alternate 
method  of  reporting  to  reasonably  necessary 
and  will  not  unduly  hinder  the  effective  ad- 
mlntotratlon  of  thto  chapter.  A  licensee  may 
use  an  alternate  method  of  reporting  if  the 
licensee   describes   the   proposed   alternate 
method  of  reporting  and  the  need  therefor 
in  a  letter  application  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  Secretary  approves  such  al- 
ternate method  of  reporting.":  and 
(8)  so  that  subsection  (t)  reads  as  foUows: 
"(J)  A  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  may.  under  rules 
or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  SecreUry, 
conduct  business  temporarily  at  a  location 
other  than  the  location  specified  on  the  li- 
cense if  such  temporary  location  to  the  loca- 
tion for  a  gun  show  or  event  sponsored  by 
any  national,  SUte.  or  local  organization,  or 
any  af  f  Uiate  of  any  such  organization  devot- 
ed to  the  coUection,  competitive   use,  or 
other  sporting  use  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
munity, and  such  location  to  in  the  SUte 
which  to  specified  on  the  license.  Records  of 
receipt  and  dtoposltion  of  firearms  transac- 
tions conducted  at  such  temporary  location 
shall  include  the  location  of  the  sale  or 
other  dtoposltion  and  shall  be  entered  in  the 
permanent  records  of  the  licensee  and  re- 
tained on  the  location  specified  on  the  li- 
cense. Nothing  in  thto  subsection  shall  au- 
thorize any  licensee  to  conduct  business  in 
or  from  any  motorized  or  towed  vehicle. 
Notwithstanding  the  provtoions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  thto  section,  a  separate  fee  shall 
not  be  required  of  a  licensee  with  respect  to 
business  conducted  under  thto  subsection. 
Any  inspection  or  examination  of  inventory 
or  records  under  thto  chapter  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  temporary  location  shall  be 
limited  to  inventory  constotlng  of,  or  records 
relating  to,  firearms  held  or  dtoposed  at 
such  temporary  location.  Nothing  in  thto 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  inspect  or  examine  the  In- 
ventory or  records  of  a  licensed  importer,  li- 
censed manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer  at 
any  location  other  than  the  location  speci- 
fied on  the  license.  Nothing  in  thto  subsec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  dlmintoh  in  any 
manner  any  right  to  dtoplay.  sell,  or  other- 
wise  dtopose  of  firearms  or  ammunition, 
which  to  in  effect  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Firearms  Owners'  Protection 
Act.". 
8EC.  IM.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  tM. 

(A)  III  Oendial.— Section  924  of  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  amended— 
(1)  so  that  subsection  (a)  reads  as  follows: 
"(aKl)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
thto  section  or  in  section  929.  whoever— 

"(A)  knowingly  makes  any  false  sutement 
or  represenUtion  with  respect  to  the  infor- 
mation required  by  thto  chapter  to  be  kept 
In  the  records  of  a  person  licensed  under 
thto  chapter  or  in  applying  for  any  license 
or  exemption  or  relief  from  dlsabUlty  under 
the  provtoions  of  thto  chapter, 

"(B)  knowingly  violates  subsection  (a)(4), 
(aK6).  (f ).  (g).  (1).  (J),  or  (k)  of  section  922; 


"(C)  knowingly  tmporU  or  brltigs  into  the 
United  SUtes  or  any  possession  thereof  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  in  violation  of  sec- 
Uon  922(1);  or 

"(D)  willfully  violates  any  other  prortslon 
of  thto  chapter. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  and 
ShaU  become  eligible  for  parole  u  the 
Parole  Commission  shall  determine. 

"(2)  Any  licensed  dealer.  Ucensed  Import- 
er, Ucensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed  collec- 
tor who  knowingly— 

"(A)  makes  any  false  statement  or  repre- 
senUtion with  respect  to  the  information 
required  by  the  provtoions  of  thto  chapter  to 
be  kept  in  the  records  of  a  person  Ucensed 
under  thto  chapter,  or 

"(B)  violates  subsection  (m)  of  section  922, 
ShaU  be  fined  not  more  than  tl.OOO.  impris- 
oned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  and 
shall  become  eligible  for  parole  as  the 
Parole  Commission  shall  determine."; 

(2)  in  sutwection  (O— 

(A)  by  inserting  "'(1)"  before  "Whoever,"; 

(B)  by  strtklng  out  "violence"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "vio- 
lence or  drug  trafficking  crime."": 

(C)  by  inserting  'or  drug  trafflckini 
crime"  before  "in  which  the  firearm  was 
used  or  carried.": 

(D)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  and  if  the  firearm  to  a  machine- 
g\in,  or  to  equipped  with  a  firearm  silencer 
or  firearm  muffler,  to  imprisonment  for  10 
years.""; 

(E)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "".  and  if  the  firearm  to  a  machine- 
gun,  or  to  equipped  with  a  firearm  sUencer 
or  firearm  muffler,  to  Imprisonment  for  20 
years.'":  and 

(F)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlnr 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  thto  subsection,  the 

term  'drug  trafficking  crime'  means  any 
felony  violation  of  Federal  law  Involving  the 
dtotributlon,  manufacture,  or  ImporUtlon  of 
any  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  of 
(21  U.S.C.  802)).": 

(3)  so  that  subsection  (d)  reads  as  follows: 
"(dKl)  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  in- 
volved in  or  used  In  any  willful  or  knowing 
violation  of  the  provtoions  of  thto  chapter  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  under  thto 
chapter,  or  any  violation  of  any  other  crimi- 
nal law  of  the  United  SUtes.  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  seizure  and  forfeiture.  All  provtoions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relat- 
ing to  the  setoure.  forfeiture,  and  dtoposltion 
of  firearms,  as  defined  In  section  5845(a)  of 
that  Code,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  extend 
to  seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the  provi- 
sions of  thto  chapter,  but,  upon  acquittal  of 
the  owner  or  possessor,  or  dtomlssal  of  the 
charges  against  him  other  than  upon 
motion  of  the  Oovemment  before  trial,  the 
seised  firearms  or  ammunition  shall  be  re- 
turned forthwith  to  the  owner  or  possessor 
or  to  a  person  designated  by  the  owner  or 
possessor  unless  the  return  of  the  firearms 
or  ammunition  would  place  the  owner  or 
possessor  or  hto  delegate  In  violation  of  law. 
Any  action  or  proceeding  for  the  forfeiture 
of  firearms  or  ammunition  shall  be  com- 
menced within  120  days  of  such  seizure. 

"(2)(A)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  for 
the  return  of  firearms  or  ammunition  seised 
under  thto  chapter,  the  court  shall  allow  the 
prevailing  party,  other  than  the  United 
SUtes.  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  and  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be  liable  therefor. 
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"(B)  In  any  other  action  or  proceeding 
under  this  chapter,  if  the  court  finds  that 
such  action  was  without  foundation,  or  was 
initiated  vexatiously,  frivolously,  or  In  bad 
faith,  the  court  shall  allow  the  prevailing 
party,  other  than  the  United  States,  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee,  and  the  United 
SUtes  shall  be  liable  therefor. 

"(C)  Only  those  firearms  or  quantities  of 
ammunition  particularly  named  and  individ- 
ually identified  as  involved  in  or  used  in  any 
violation  of  this  ciuipter,  or  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  issued  under  this  chapter,  or  any 
other  criminal  law  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  subject  to  seizure,  forfeiture,  and 
disposition. 

"(D)  The  United  SUtes  shall  be  liable  for 
attorneys'  fees  under  this  paragraph  only  to 
the  extent  provided  in  advance  by  appro- 
priation Acts.":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(eHl)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  vio- 
lates section  922(g)  of  this  title  and  has 
three  previous  convictions  by  any  court  re- 
ferred to  in  section  922(gMl)  of  this  title  for 
robbery  or  burglary,  or  both,  such  person 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  and  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  15  years,  and,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
court  shall  not  suspend  the  sentence  of,  or 
grant  a  probationary  sentence  to,  such 
person  with  respect  to  the  conviction  under 
section  922(g),  and  such  person  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  parole  with  respect  to  the  sen- 
tence imposed  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  'robbery'  means  any  crime 
punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisomnent  ex- 
ceeding one  year  and  consisting  of  the 
taking  of  the  property  of  another  from  the 
person  or  presence  of  another  by  force  or  vi- 
olence, or  by  threatening  or  placing  another 
person  in  fear  that  any  person  will  immi- 
nently be  subjected  to  bodily  harm:  and 

"(B)  the  term  'burglary'  means  any  crime 
punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  ex- 
ceeding one  year  and  consisting  of  entering 
or  remaining  surreptitiously  within  a  build- 
ing that  is  the  property  of  another  with 
intent  to  engage  in  conduct  constituting  a 
Federal  or  State  offense. ". 

(b)  CoifroRMiif  Rkpsal.— Title  VII  of  the 
Omnibus  Oime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  196«  (18  U.S.C.  App.  1201  et  seq.)  is 
repealed. 

SEC  Its.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  KS. 

Section  925  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  (other  than  a 
crime  involving  the  use  of  a  firearm  or  other 
weapon  or  a  violation  of  this  chapter  or  of 
the  National  Firearms  Act)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "is  prohibited  from  posses- 
ing,  shipping  transporting,  or  receiving  fire- 
arms or  ammunition": 


(B)  by  Inserting  "transporUtion,"  after 
"shipment,": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "and  incurred  by 
reason  of  such  conviction":  and 

(D)  by  inserting  "Any  person  whose  appli- 
cation for  relief  from  disabilities  is  denied 
by  the  Secretary  may  file  a  petition  with 
the  United  SUtes  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resides  for  a  judicial  review 
of  such  denial.  The  court  may  in  its  discre- 
tion admit  additional  evidence  where  failure 
to  do  so  would  result  in  a  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice." after  "the  public  interest.":  and  (2)  In 
subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "may  authorize"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  authorize": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  person  importing 
or  bringing  in  the  firearm  or  ammunition 
esUblishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  ",  except  in  any  case  where 
the  Secretary  has  not  authorized  the  impor- 
Ution  of  the  firearm  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, it  shall  be  unlawful  to  impori  any 
frame,  receiver,  or  barrel  of  such  firearm 
which  would  be  prohibited  if  assembled": 
and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "may  permit"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall  permit". 

SEC.  IM.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  KC. 

Section  926  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary" the  first  place  it  occurs: 

(2)  by  inserting  "only"  after  "'prescribe": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "'as  he  deems  reason- 
ably" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  are  ": 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "No  such  nile  or 
regulation  prescribed  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Firearms  Owners'  Protec- 
tion Act  may  require  that  records  required 
to  be  maintained  under  this  chapter  or  any 
portion  of  the  contents  of  such  records,  be 
recorded  at  or  transferred  to  a  facility 
owned,  managed,  or  controlled  by  the 
United  SUtes  or  any  SUte  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  nor  that  any  system  of 
registration  of  firearms,  firearms  owners,  or 
firearms  transactions  or  dispositions  be  es- 
Ublished.  Nothing  In  this  section  expands 
or  restricU  the  Secretary's  authority  to  in- 
quire into  the  disposition  of  any  firearm  in 
the  course  of  a  criminal  investigation.":  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUoving: 
"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  give  not  less  than 

90  days  public  notice,  and  shall  afford  Inter- 
ested parties  opportunity  for  hearing, 
before  prescribing  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  prescribe 
rules  or  regulations  that  require  purchasers 
of  black  powder  under  the  exemption  pro- 
vided in  section  845(a)(5)  of  thU  title  to 
complete  affidavits  or  forms  attesting  to 
that  exemption.". 

SEC  m.  TRANSPORTATION  OF  FIREARMS. 

(a)  In  Genkral.— Chapter  44  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 


between  section  926  and  section  927  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"t  9MA.  IntenUte  tnuMportatlon  of  (Ircarm 

"Any  person  not  prohibited  by  this  chap- 
ter from  transporting,  shipping,  or  receiving 
a  firearm  shall  be  entitled  to  transport  an 
unloaded,  not  readily  accessible  firearm  in 
intersUte  commerce  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  any  legislation  enacted,  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  prescribed  by  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof."". 

(b)  Clkrical  AMEifDMKirT.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  44  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
tween the  item  relating  to  section  926  and 
the  item  relating  to  section  927  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

""926A.    IntersUte    transporUtion    of    fire- 
arms.". 

SEC  Its.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  *». 

Section  929(a)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ""(1)"  before  ""Whoever,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "violence  "  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "vio- 
lence or  drug  trafficking  crime,":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
""(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 

term  "drug  trafficking  crime'  means  any 
felony  violation  of  Federal  law  involving  the 
distribution,  manufacture,  or  ImporUtion  of 
any  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  802)).". 

SEC    Itf.   AMENDMENT  OF   NA'HONAL   FIREARMS 
ACT. 

Section  S845<b)  of  the  National  Firearms 
Act  (26  U.S.C.  5845(b))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "any  combination  of  parU  designed 
and  Intended  for  use  in  converting  a  weapon 
Into  a  machinegun,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  part  or  combination  of  parts 
designed  and  Intended  solely  and  exclusively 
for  use  in  converting  a  weapon  into  a  ma- 
chinegun,". 

SEC  lit.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  IH  General.- The  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Upon  their  becoming  effective,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  and  provide  to  all  licens- 
ees a  compilation  of  the  SUte  laws  and  pub- 
lished ordinances  of  which  licensees  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  knowledge  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 44  of  title  is:  United  SUte  Code,  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  All  amendments  to 
such  SUte  laws  and  published  ordinances  as 
contained  in  the  aforementioned  compila- 
tion shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, revised  annually,  and  furnished  to  each 
person  licensed  under  chapter  44  of  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Pekding  Actions.  PrrmoNs.  and  Ap- 
pellate Proceedings.- The  amendmenU 
made  by  sections  103(6)(B).  105.  and  107  of 
this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  any  action, 
petition,  or  appellate  proceeding  pending  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IH  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRCSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1986 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  an  age  in 
which  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  is  an 
omnipresent  concern.  Our  fear  of  nuclear  war 
Is  one  of  the  nrost  powerful  enrwtions  of  our 
nuclear  age.  Ironically,  the  immensity  of  our 
fear  may  lull  us  into  a  feeling  of  poweriess- 
ness— we  are  to»d,  and  often  believe,  that 
only  experts  can  understand  Issues  of  sucfi 
complexity.  This  is  at  once  our  greatest  illu- 
sion and  our  greatest  danger,  for  it  is  the  opin- 
ions of  all  citizens  which  help  shape  the  future 
of  our  world. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  informing  us  of  our  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  hope  that  It  represents,  is 
the  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy 
[SANEJ.  In  addition  to  providing  information  in 
the  form  of  its  manuals  and  information  book- 
lets, SANE  sets  Itself  a  higher  goal,  that  of  en- 
couraging people  at  all  ages  to  involve  them- 
selves in  thinking  about  nuclear  issues.  One 
way  that  this  effort  manifests  Itself  is  in  the 
school  essay  contests  which  the  group  spon- 

SOTS 

I  would  like  today  to  salute  the  winners  of 
this  year's  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
SANE's  Brooklyn  affiliate.  Through  these 
essays  we  can  see  that  the  fear  of  nuclear 
war  is  pervasive,  even  affecting  our  children's 
view  of  the  future.  Nowhere  can  this  better  be 
seen  than  in  ttiese  essays. 

The  middle  division  winners  were:  Rishi 
Puntes,  Kali  Taylor,  and  Alex  Berenberg.  Hon- 
orable mention  went  to  Joanna  Welner,  Mary 
Claire  Montilus,  and  Justina  Ugwudl.  All  are 
students  at  the  Brooklyn  Friends  School. 

In  the  upper  division,  first  prize  went  to  Saj 
Freiberg;  second  prize  to  Joseph  Sigelman; 
and  third  pnze  to  Steven  Vas.  All  are  students 
at  St  Ann's  School. 

The  two  first  prize  essays  folk>w: 
Why  Pracetul  SoLtrrioNS  to  Woru) 
Problems  Are  Needed 
(By  Rishi  Puntes) 

Look  at  our  world.  ...  We  have  con- 
demned ourselves  through  selfishness  and 
greed.  Think  ...  of  all  the  innocent  people 
suffering  all  over  the  world,  in  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  England,  even  In  New  York 
City!  Many  of  these  conditions  would  not 
exist  If  there  were  world  peace. 

Nuclear  war  Is  a  constant  threat  to  the 
human  race.  Many  countries  are  now  build- 
ing more  and  more  nuclear  weapons,  espe- 
cially the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Yet  I  fall 
to  see  the  point  for  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
Union  to  build  any  more,  when  together 
they  can  blow  up  the  world  eight  times. 
What's  more,  if  you  survive  a  nuclear  war 
the  fallout  would  contaminate  your  food 
and  drinking  water,  therefore,  in  time  you 
too  would  not  survive.  Yet  if  you  do  survive 
you  will  catch  strange  dlaeaaes.  And  should 


you  survive  them,  you  Just  might  be  the 
only  person  left. 

Another  major  problem  with  a  world  with 
no  peace  is  that  each  and  every  country 
feels  endangered  without  a  sizable  amount 
of  weaponry.  Meanwhile,  all  the  leaden  say 
"We  don't  Intend  to  use  them."  Every  coun- 
try has  a  large  amount  of  homeless,  starving 
people.  The  money  spent  on  the  arms  race 
could  be  spent  on  those  people  and  together 
we  could  wipe  out  world  famine  of  all  kinds, 
for  good! 

Yes,  peaceful  solutioru  are  needed  and 
quickly.  For  If  we  do  not  esUbllsh  world 
peace  we  will  bury  each  other  among  the 
rubble.  Whether  it  be  by  war,  starvation, 
racism,  the  conditions  keep  getting  worse. 
One  country  wins,  the  other  loses,  it's  all  so 
repetitive.  The  world's  rich  grow  richer  as 
the  world's  poor  grow  poorer.  And  I  believe 
that  this  situation  will  continue  until  people 
get  fed  up  and  stop  this  evil  plague. 

Yet  If  these  patterns  keep  up  we  will  soon 
have  two  supreme  powers,  the  U.8.A.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  Every  other  country  will  be 
either  on  the  Soviet  Union's  "team"  (com- 
munist) or  the  U.8.A.'s  "team  "  (democratic). 
Then  the  tensions  will  Increaae  greatly 
among  the  two  forces,  and  Just  a  minute 
problem  will  make  everybody's  destiny  quite 
clear. 

So  this  is  our  glorious  world!  This  la  what 
we  have  created  over  years:  a  mess.  I'm  not 
saying  that  there  is  no  hope,  but  I  am 
saying  that  we're  going  to  have  to  work 
really  hard  to  improve  our  world. 
Aaotrr-FACE 
(By  SaJ  Freiberg) 
Ever  since  time  began  man  has  been  at 
war  with  something,  whether  himself  or 
nature.  Using  violence  to  end  any  conflict  is 
all  too  common  In  history.  It  la  sad,  al- 
though man  Is  the  most  Intelligent  being  on 
earth  his  reaction  to  conflict  is  the  same  as 
the  most  simple  of  beasU. 

Unfortunately  for  us  as  man  has  grown 
more  advanced  he  has  not  become  peaceful 
In  fact  he  has  Improved  his  tools  of  war. 
From  the  bone  of  a  dead  animal  to  a  subma- 
chine gim,  man  has  strlved  to  build  weapons 
that  can  kill  more,  faster,  and  better.  How 
man  has  so  advanced  In  his  pursuit  that  he 
can  now  slay  all  there  is  to  kill  In  under  one- 
hundred-and-eighty  minutes. 

Nuclear  arms  are  the  final  advancement 
in  mans  weapons  "Improvements'".  We 
caiuiot  destroy  any  more  easily,  we  caimot 
cause  more  death.  Some  now  say  "Hold  on. 
war  Is  O.K.  but  we  cannot  kill  everything". 
The  new  power  of  destruction  we  are  capa- 
ble of  has  disturbed  many  people,  and  well 
It  should.  We  can  no  longer  think  that  if  a 
world  war  occurs  we  will  not  get  hit  by  the 
bullet,  because  If  a  global  nuclear  war  takes 
place  no  one  will  survive.  No  one.  This  fact 
scared  many  people,  that  is  obvious,  but  this 
new  concern  has  a  self  centered  basis, 
people  who  before  did  not  rise  up  agaltut 
war  now  cry  In  rage  because  they  know  that 
the  warning  signal  that  comes  on  their  T.V. 
sets  will  not  be  a  warning  but  a  death  war- 
rent. 

Nuclear  war  Is  that.  war.  a  devasUting  un- 
imagbiable  holocaust,  which  If  allowed  to 


occur  will  be  once  again  caused  by  mans  ha- 
bitual use  of  violence  to  end  his  dlsputM. 

To  erase  the  threat  which  now  facet  us  we 
must  reeducate  ourselves.  We  must  make  an 
about-face  on  our  path  of  war  and  start  on 
the  long  hard  road  to  peace.  This  Idea  may 
sound  like  a  Utopian  dream  and  It  Is:  yet  It  Is 
a  dream  that  must  become  a  reality  If  the 
earth's  surface  Is  not  to  be  reduced  to  radio- 
active slag,  and  lU  InhabltanU  to  become 
extinct.  We  must  change  the  human  in- 
stinct of  aggression  Into  the  human  Instinct 
of  peace.  And  so  the  solution  Is  not  a  verifia- 
ble reduction  of  half  the  worlds  nuclear 
warheads  over  a  thirty  year  period  of  time; 
It  Is  a  new  way  of  thinking,  a  realisation 
that  man  must  now  lift  his  primeval  In- 
stlncU  out  of  the  mud  and  wash  himself 
free  of  his  Inherent  violent  nature. 

I  realize  that  what  I  have  written  Is  not 
really  a  solution,  but  much  like  saying, 
"The  way  to  stop  famine  Is  to  feed  every- 
one." The  plain  truth  Is  that  I  am  too  young 
and  Ignorant  to  know  how  to  root  out  one  of 
man's  basic  InstlncU  but  I  feel.  I  know,  that 
our  species  can  keep  itaelf  from  suicide  If 
only  It  would  seriously  apply  Itself  to  the 
task.  Instead  of  waiting  for  a  sudden  godlike 
light  of  realization  to  come  and  do  It  for  us. 
Or  until  It  U  too  late. 


DANIEL  W.  PISH  REVIEWS 
"WITH  THE  CONTRAS" 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 

tn  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPItZSEIfTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  SpMkar.  the  debate  on 
aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance 
has  often  turned  to  the  character  of  tt>e  resist- 
ance fighters,  and  this  discussion  has  often 
been  based  on  the  accounts  of  Chnttopher 
Dickey,  a  Washington  Post  reporter,  In  his 
book  "With  the  Contras." 

This  book,  like  most  lengthy  accounts  of  Its 
kind,  lends  itself  to  selective  quoting.  While 
we  frequently  hear  of  the  abuses  that  Dtckey 
describes— crimes  for  which  the  (Dontras  have 
disciplined  and  even  executed  some  of  their 
troops— we  seldom  hear  of  the  evidence  of 
popular  support  for  the  Contras  that  is  also 
found  in  Dickey's  book. 

I  submit  for  the  Recobo  a  review  of  "With 
the  Contras "  that  appeared  in  the  March  22, 
1986,  edition  of  Human  Events.  This  insightful 
review,  wntten  by  Daniel  W.  Fish  of  the  Re- 
publican Study  Committee,  gives  a  balanced 
account  of  the  book,  and  Is  deserving  of  our 
careful  attentkjn.  Once  again,  Mr.  Fish  has 
used  his  considerable  analytical  skill  to  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  foreign  policy 
debate. 

The  review  follows: 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifie*  lutemenu  or  insertion*  which  are  not  ipoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  io  this  typeface  indicates  wordi  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  ipoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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COHTKAS  RacKivs  iMAOvramrr  Boost  From 

DlCKXT 

(By  D&niel  Pish) 

For  six  days  in  March  1983,  Washington 
Pott  reporter  Christopher  Dickey  traveled 
"in  the  wilds  of  Nicaragua"  with  a  group  of 
"Contras"— the  name  given  to  those  fight- 
ing the  Communist  regime  in  Nicaragua. 
With  the  Contrtu  is  Dickey's  account  of  his 
brief  Contra  tour  and  the  so-called  "dirty 
little  war  in  Nicaragua." 

With  the  Contnu  is  the  latest  fad  among 
Contra  aid  opponents.  Here,  we  are  told,  is 
"proof"  of  the  "Contra-as-Satan"  theory. 
Here  are  the  revelations  about  "Somocistas" 
(former  Somoza  supporters),  their  atroc- 
ities, and  the  evil  doiiigs  of  the  n.S.  govern- 
ment, in  particular  the  CIA.  In  short.  Just 
about  every  accusation  thrown  at  the  Nica- 
raguan  opposition  can  be  found  in  Dickey's 
book. 

Christopher  Dickey,  and  the  paper  he 
works  for.  have  often  misrepresented  events 
in  Nicaragua.  During  the  war  against 
Somoza.  for  Instance.  Post  reporter  Karen 
DeYoung's  dispatches  glamorized  the  Sandi- 
nistas. In  many  ways.  With  the  Contrat  fol- 
lows this  tradition. 

In  a  glaring  example.  Sandinista  Interior 
Minister  Tomas  Borge.  a  committed  Com- 
munist, is  described  as  "this  little  man  with 
the  voice  of  a  poet,  the  eyes  of  a  zealot, 
[with]  the  collected  icons  of  pain." 

We  read  that  one  of  Borge's  talents  is  that 
"he  appreciated  the  nuances,  even  the 
beauty  of  pain."  Borie.  reports  Dickey, 
"could  speak  of  suffering  with  the  empathy 
of  experience,  artfully  and  persuasively. 
.  .  ."  This  was  reflected  in  his  office  decor, 
where  "in  wood  and  in  metal,  in  stone  and 
in  straw,  figures  of  Christ  on  the  cross  cov- 
ered the  walls. .  . 

Borge  understands  the  nuances  of  pain 
not  only  because  he  was  imprisoned  by 
Somoza,  but,  more  importantly,  because  he 
presides  over  the  huge  apparatus  of  repres- 
sion that  is  at  the  heart  of  Sandinista  Nica- 
ragua. But  we  find  nothing  about  this  in 
With  the  Contnu. 

Dickey  didn't  mention  why  Borge  has 
"the  eyes  of  a  zealot."  or  that  Borge  is  com- 
mitted to  Latin  Stalinism,  or  that  Borge's 
real  office  contains  "icons"  to  Marxism-Len- 
inism. According  to  Alvaro  Baldlzon,  Borge's 
former  chief  investigator,  the  office  with 
the  figures  of  Christ  is  used  only  to  impress 
"useful  idiots."  those  important  disciples  in 
communism's  advance. 

The  centerpiece  of  Dickey's  narrative  is 
the  Nlcaraguan  armed  resistance,  not  the 
Sandinista  repression  that  has  led  to  armed 
rebellion.  But  even  on  this  main  topic,  Dick- 
ey's reporting  is  far  from  thorough. 

With  the  Contnu  does  not  look  at  the 
entire  Contra  force  as  it  existed  in  1983  and 
it  largely  ignores  what  has  happened  since 
mld-1984.  Dickey's  account  is  only  one  epi- 
sode in  the  evolution  of  the  Nicaraguan  re- 
sistance. However,  by  focusing  on  one 
group,  numbering  400  out  of  4,000  Contras 
in  1983,  Dickey  tries  to  paint  a  stereotype  of 
the  anti-Sandinista  movement. 

"Suicida"  (Suicide),  a  former  National 
Ouardsman.  is  the  main  character  in  With 
the  Contnu.  Dickey  introduces  Suicida  as 
he's  retreating  from  Nicaragua  in  July  1979. 
We  follow  his  story  until  he  and  his  top 
commanders  are  executed  for  their  abuses. 

In  the  azuials  of  Contra  atrocities.  Suicida 
is  one  of  the  major  contributors:  after  the 
Sandinistas  murdered  his  lover.  Suicida 
went  on  a  rampage,  looting,  raping  and  kill- 
ing civilians,  and  rustling  cattle— a  story 
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with  all  the  makings  of  a  Nlcaraguan  Dodge 
aty. 

None  of  these  atrocities  happens  during 
Dickey's  six-day  Contra  trip.  He  sees  no 
abuses,  only  hears  about  them.  Dickey  men- 
tions the  execution  of  Suicida  and  his  main 
commanders  for  their  crimes,  and  he  writes 
of  efforts  to  purge  the  Contra  movement  of 
tMth  "Somocistas"  and  criminals. 

Without  question.  Suicida  and  some  of  his 
band  were  thugs.  And  there  have  been 
abuses— on  both  sides.  But  critics  of  the 
Contras  present  Suicida  as  the  norm,  not 
the  exception,  among  the  Contras.  And 
that's  wrong. 

Dickey's  book— and  his  earlier  Washing- 
ton Post  articles— portray  the  Contras  as 
something  other  than  a  group  of  CIA-hired 
Somocistas  bent  on  destruction  of  pleasure. 

Instead,  With  the  Contras  presente  evi- 
dence that  contradicts  many  of  the  claims 
made  by  opponents  of  U.S.  assistance  to  the 
Contras. 

For  instance,  critics  claim  that  the  Con- 
tras have  no  popular  suppwrt  and  are  little 
better  than  criminals.  But  in  the  April  3, 
1983,  Washington  Post,  Dickey  reported, 
"The  [Contras]  led  by  Suicida  appeared  to 
count  on  considerable  and  invaluable  sup- 
port among  the  few  peasants  left  in  the  In- 
creasingly deserted  war  zone.  The  locals  .  .  . 
sold  provisions  to  the  troops  with  which  we 
traveled,  sheltered  them  and  often  provided 
them  with  intelligence  about  Sandinista 
movements." 

This  assessment  is  reiterated  In  With  the 
Contras.  No  sign  of  intimidation  or  popular 
dissatisfaction  Is  evident.  On  the  contrary, 
Dickey's  Contra  patrol  seems  welcome  wher- 
ever it  goes. 

Led  by  commander  "Krill,"  Dickey's 
Contra  patrol  comes  to  a  home  "where  two 
women  tended  a  pot  full  of  meat,  preparing 
to  feed  our  patrol."  The  Contras  pay  for  the 
food. 

At  another  Contra  camp  a  farmer  brings 
them  morning  coffee.  And,  at  a  third  loca- 
tion, writes  Dickey,  "We  were  welcomed  pas- 
sively, without  fear  or  pleasure,  It  seemed." 
The  Contras  give  this  family  some  money  to 
help  them  through.  There  are  no  threats, 
no  violence,  or  atrocities.  In  fact.  It's  all  very 
cIvUized— and  this  with  the  worst  band  of 
Contra  fighters! 

So  who  are  these  people  who  allegedly 
rape,  torture  and  kill?  Well,  reports  Dickey. 
.  .  most  appeared  to  have  been  snudl 
landowners  whose  property  had  been  taken 
from  them  by  the  Sandinistas  or  were  told 
It  would  be  or  Just  believed  that  It  would  be. 
There  were  evangelicals  who  believed  they 
could  not  worship  under  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment. There  were  sons  with  their  fa- 
thers." 

And  get  this:  When  the  patrol  came  to 
rest,  did  they  plot  whom  to  torture  next? 
No,  instead,  '".  .  .  many  of  them  [would! 
take  out  worn  Bibles  to  read,  word  by  word, 
to  themselves."  These  are  the  kind  of 
people  the  U.S.  shouldn't  support? 

Another  criticism  allegedly  confirmed  by 
Dickey  Is  that  the  Contras  are  a  reincarna- 
tion of  Somoza's  National  Guard. 

It's  true  that  some  of  the  Contras  are 
former  National  Guard  members.  Suicida 
and  his  main  commanders  are  an  obvious 
case  In  point.  Today,  however,  no  more  than 
tiDO  per  cent  are  former  Guardsmen,  while 
at  least  20  per  cent  are  former  Sandinistas. 

Alfonso  Robelo  relates  an  interesting  com- 
ment about  the  question  of  "Somocistas"  in 
the  Contra  movement  made  to  him  by  then- 
Newsweek  reporter  James  LeMoyne,  Dick- 
ey's  companion    during    his   Contra    trip. 
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Robelo  says,  "[LeMoyne]  said  that  among 
the  forces  with  which  he  coexisted— some 
400  men— there  were  13  former  National 
Guardsmen  or  3  per  cent  of  the  FDN  com- 
batants that  he  saw." 

A  third  criticism  one  hears  is  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  wants  to  overthrow  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

Dickey's  book  doesn't  support  this  aner- 
tion.  It  does,  however,  confirm  that  as  far  as 
U.S.  policy  Is  concerned,  the  Contras  are  In- 
tended to  pressure  the  Sandinistas  to  stop 
exporting  subversion  and  to  fulfUl  their 
promises  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS).  In  July  1979,  the  OAS  recog- 
nized the  Sandinistas  as  the  Nlcaraguan 
government  on  the  condition  that  they  re- 
spect human  rights,  allow  political  plural- 
ism, and  hold  free  and  fair  elections. 

In  August  1981.  then-Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Thomas  Enders  traveled  to  Nicara- 
gua to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement.  The 
U.S.  offered  to  accept  the  Sandinistas  if 
they  stopped  exporting  revolution  and 
agreed  to  Implement  their  promises  to  the 
OAS.  The  Sandinistas  rejected  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal. 

Three  months  later  in  November,  the 
President  approved  National  Security  Deci- 
sion Directive  17  establishing  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  a  Contra  program.  This  decision  di- 
rected the  U.S.  to  "Build  popular  support  In 
Central  America  and  Nicaragua  for  an  oppo- 
sition front  that  would  be  nationalistic, 
anti-Cuban  and  anti-Somoza.  .  ."  to  pres- 
sure the  Sandinistas  (emphasis  added). 

Contra  leaders  confirm  that  the  U.S.  ob- 
jective wasn't  to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas. 
Buried  in  a  footnote  on  page  300.  Dickey 
quotes  former  FDN  member  Aristides  San- 
chez as  saying,  "The  people  who  worked 
with  us  closely  have  always  had  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  movement  that  was  small 
and  incapable  of  overthrowing  the  Sandinis- 
tas by  force  of  arms."  "The  people"  he 
refers  to  are  the  Americans. 

With  the  Contnu  is  not  the  "I  was  there" 
account  It's  hyped  to  be.  We  read  that  it's  as 
"factual  as  tomorrow's  headlines"  and  that 
its  revelations  are  "shocking"  and  "impor- 
tant." 

In  fact,  the  book  Is  little  better  than  hear- 
say and  gossip— and  "tomorrow's"  headlines 
are  from  1983.  not  1986. 

The  Contras  are  representative  of  Nlcara- 
guan society.  They  are  predominantly  com- 
pesinos,  small  landowners,  students,  busi- 
nessmen and  ministers.  They  are  a  deeply 
religious  people. 

Dickey,  and  many  Contra  opponents,  have 
missed  the  simple  reason  for  Nicaragua's 
civil  war  the  Sandinista  betrayal  of  the 
antl-Somoza  revolution. 

If  there's  anything  immoral  about  UJ3. 
support  for  the  Contras,  It's  that  we  aren't 
trying  to  overthrow  the  comandantes  in  Ma- 
nagua. 


THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  MAKES  THE 
CASE  FOR  THE  CONTRAS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  J986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
has  achieved  several  real  foreign  policy  suc- 
cesses In  the  last  3  years  which  were  almost 
unthinkable  In  tt>e  1970's.  Each  such  case 
was  a<xomplished  In  a  way  that  was  appropri- 
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ate  to  the  particular  clrcumstarwes,  and  in 
each  c^ase  an  authoritarian  or  totalitarian 
regin>e  was  replaced  by  a  government  more 
open  to  the  democratic  process. 

The  specific  circumstances  in  Nicaragua 
also  require  a  suitable  response.  What  could 
be  more  revealing  about  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment's nature  than  the  fact  that  Comman- 
dante  Daniel  Ortega,  wtw  was  in  Moscow  the 
day  we  voted  on  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  freedom  fighters  last  year,  has  turned  up 
this  week  In  Havana,  the  capital  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere's  only  Communist  nation? 
(Diearfy  an  unchallenged  pro-Soviet  regime  in 
Central  America  would  represent  a  security 
threat  to  this  country  which  could  not  be  toler- 
ated by  the  American  people. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  a  specific 
course  of  action  to  stop  this  threat  by 
strengthening  the  internal  opposition  to  the 
Sandinista  regime.  Humanitarian  and  military 
aid  to  the  resistance  of  $1(X)  million  repre- 
sents the  lowest  risk  strategy  now  available  to 
persuade  ttie  Sandinistas  to  permit  genuine 
democratic  elections.  As  we  saw  in  the  Philip- 
pines, elections  can  be  a  powerful  force  for 
freedom.  According  to  our  own  principles,  the 
Nicaraguan  people  have  the  same  moral  right 
to  a  democratic  revolution  as  the  Haitians,  the 
Filipinos,  the  Grenadians.  and  all  people, 
have. 

This  week's  New  Republic  supports  assist- 
ance to  Nicaragua's  real  revolutionaries.  I  do 
not  think  either  political  party  wants  to  be 
blamed  for  the  communization  of  Central 
America.  Rather  it  appears  that  we  are  rapidly 
devetoping  a  bipartisan  consensus  on  the  Idea 
of  expanding  the  democratic  opportunities  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people  while  protecting  the 
security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  consider  this  editorial  carefully 
before  voting  on  the  bipartisan  assistance  pro- 
posal. 

Thi  Case  por  the  Contras 
The  upcoming  vote  in  Congress  on  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan  contras  is  one  of 
the  most  important  foreign  policy  votes  of 
the  decade.  The  future  of  Central  America 
hinges  on  its  outcome. 

The  position  of  the  contras  is  precarious. 
They  certainly  have  people:  anywhere  from 
14,000  to  20,000  depending  on  whom  you  be- 
lieve. That  represenU  about  twice  the 
number  of  guerrillas  In  El  Salvador,  a  coun- 
try with  about  twice  the  population  of  Nica- 
ragua. And  about  three  times  the  number  of 
Sandinista  troops  at  the  time  of  the  over- 
throw of  Somoza. 

They  also  have  people  on  the  home  front. 
Not  even  the  most  antl-contra-ald  congress- 
man denies  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
become  extremely  unpopular.  Among  those 
strongly  opp<Med  to  Sandinista  rule  Is  the 
Church,  the  most  popular  institution  in  Nlc- 
araguan society.  The  pope's  divisions  are 
not  the  only  disaffected.  These  now  include 
ordinary  people  deprived  of  the  necessities 
of  life  in  a  wrecked  economy;  the  business 
and  middle  classes,  which  have  been  denied 
the  promises  of  freedom;  and  many  Intellec- 
tuals, some  In  exile,  who  don't  relish  life  as 
functionaries  of  the  sUte.  The  contras,  a 
peasant  army,  themselves  represent  the 
deep  resentment  in  the  countryside  at  San- 
dinista offenses  to  tradition  and  religion. 
Add  to  that  the  general  uprising  of  the  Mis- 
kltos  against  Sandinista  colonialism,  and 
you  have  a  vast  popular  opposition.  These 
at«  the  people  whose  hopes  would  be  be- 
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trayed  by  the  liquldlatlon  of  the  armed  re- 
sistance and  the  consolidation  of  Sandinista 
rule,  which  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
an  American  denial  of  military  aid  to  the 
contras. 

But  if  they  are  so  many,  why  haven't  they 
already  won?  For  the  same  reason  Solidari- 
ty, ten  million  strong,  lost  in  Poland.  Under 
Leninist  regimes,  Philippine-style  "people 
power"  does  not  do  terribly  well.  Nor  do 
vastly  out-gunned,  out-trained  guerrilla 
armies  do  well  against  Cuban-Soviet-style 
military  machines. 

The  Soviets  have  poured  something  on 
the  order  of  $500  million  in  arms  into  Nica- 
ragua in  the  the  last  five  years.  Since  1984 
the  U.8.  has  l>een  prevented  from  sending 
the  contras  a  penny's  worth  of  arms.  The 
recent  delivery  of  helicopter  gunshlps  to 
Sandinistas,  reportedly  piloted  in  combat  by 
Cubans,  has  been  decisive.  It  has  made  It  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  contras  to  move 
and  to  resupply.  In  the  absence  of  antiair- 
craft weaporu-y.  they  are  quite  defenseless. 

As  a  result,  contra  advances  and  successes 
in  the  past  seveial  years  are  being  reversed. 
In  the  last  six  months,  particularly  since 
the  Introduction  of  the  Ml-24  gunshlps.  all 
but  between  3,000  and  6.000  contras  have 
been  driven  from  Nicaragua.  The  rest  are  In 
Honduran  camps  waiting  for  arms.  In  civil 
wars  numt)er8  alone  can't  determine  the 
outcome,  particularly  If  one's  side  is  barely 
armed. 

And  also  barely  trained.  Again  out  of  con- 
gressional scrupulousness,  the  U.8.  military 
has  been  prohibited  from  training  and  pro- 
fessionalizing the  contra  forces,  as  It  has 
done  In  El  Salvador  with  a  resulting  marked 
Improvement  In  the  country's  human  rights 
record.  It  is  somewhat  paradoxical  to  argue 
that  we  shouldn't  be  training  the  contras 
t>ecause  they  are  so  undisciplined  when  one 
of  the  major  reasons  this  peasant  army  re- 
mains undisciplined  is  that  the  U.S.  military 
is  prohibited  from  training  It. 

Thus  the  upcoming  vote  will  be  critical. 
Without  military  aid,  the  contras  will  fight 
and  bleed  perhaps  for  some  time  longer,  but 
without  hope.  First  to  wither  will  be  the 
armed  resistance,  overcome  by  vastly  superi- 
or Soviet-supplied  firepower.  Then.  Just  as 
certainly,  the  unarmed  resistance,  demoral- 
ized and  abandoned,  will  follow,  leaving  the 
Sandinistas  in  total,  permanent  control  of 
Nicaragua. 

What's  so  bad  about  that?  What,  after  all, 
does  the  resistance  hope  to  achieve?  Sandi- 
nista defense  minister  Humberto  Ortega  ex- 
plained it  well  when.  In  1981.  he  denounced 
former  Sandinista  Junta  meml>er  Alfonso 
Robelo  as  an  enemy  of  the  revolution.  "The 
democracy  that  Robelo  asks,"  charged 
Ortega,  "'is  .  .  .  that  they  [the  bourgeoisie, 
presumably]  have  the  army,  the  power,  and 
that  we  Sandinistas  be  what  the  left  U  in 
CosU  Rica,  a  sector,  an  organization  that  Is 
free  to  move  about,  that  publishes  Its  news- 
paper."  In  other  words,  Robelo  wanu,  for 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rican-style  democracy, 
where  all  political  tendencies,  including  the 
left,  are  free  to  compete  for  (rotating) 
power.  For  Humberto  Ortega,  such  a  pro- 
gram amounts  to  political  criminality.  It  Is 
what  made  the  Sandinistas  push  Robelo  out 
of  the  Junta,  crush  his  party,  and  drive  him 
to  exile  and  resistance.  Robelo  Is  now  one  of 
the  three  leaders  of  the  contra  political 
leadership,  the  United  Nlcaraguan  Opposi- 
tion, known  as  UNO. 

What  Is  at  stake  in  thU  civil  war  is  any 
hope  for  a  democratic  Nicaragua.  The  end 
of  the  contras  means  the  end  of  that  hope. 
And  a  ban  on  military  aid  will  likely  mean, 
sooner  or  later,  the  end  of  the  contras. 
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One  would  think  that  House  Democrato. 
who  for  years  have  been  urging,  pushing, 
encouraging,  threatening,  and  finally  cele- 
brating the  return  of  democracy  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, would  be  equally  eager  to  tee  de- 
mocracy returned  to  Nicaragua.  But  they 
are  not.  Why?  They  put  up  a  case  that  we 
find,  for  an  liiue  of  this  gravity,  stunningly 
weak. 

By  what  right  does  the  U.6.  try  to  bring 
democracy  to  a  place  where  It  enforced  dlc- 
Utorshlp  for  so  long?  ThU  Is  the  "because 
of  our  tainted  history  we  have  no  moral 
standing"  argument.  It  Is  mystifying.  The 
United  Sutes  stood  by  the  dicUtorship  In 
Haiti  for  at  least  three  decades.  Does  that 
mean  that  we  should  therefore  have  ruled 
ourselves  morally  Ineligible  to  assist  In  the 
transition  to  democracy?  The  United  SUtes 
ruled  the  Philippines  as  a  colony  for  nearly 
five  decades,  then  stood  by  a  dIcUtor  for 
the  last  two.  Does  that  mean  that  the 
United  sutes  should  have  disqualified  Itself 
from  aiding  the  restoration  of  democracy? 

Certainly  the  U.S.  has  a  very  blemished 
history  In  Nicaragua.  It  U  equally  certain 
that  our  aims  now  are  different  than  they 
were  60.  even  20.  years  ago.  As  in  Guatema- 
la and  El  Salvador,  as  In  the  Philippines  and 
Haiti  and  other  places  where  our  history  is 
stained,  in  Nicaragua  the  relevant  question 
Is  American  intentions  today,  not  Teddy 
Rooitevelt'g  at  the  time  of  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

We  have  no  right  to  try  to  impose  democ- 
racy on  another  country.  After  the  Philip- 
pines and  Haiti,  and  the  general  self- 
congratulatory  Jubilation  of  liberals  and 
conservatives  alike  over  two  triumphs  of 
American  diplomacy,  this  argument  stands 
exposed  as  a  camouflage.  Those  who  advo- 
cate dramatic  American  Intervention  in  pro- 
American  dictatorships  should  not  l)e  sud- 
denly stricken  with  scrupulousness  about 
the  sanctity  of  sovereignty  when  Interven- 
tion Is  proposed  In  sUtes  ruled  by  pro-Soviet 
Leninists. 

But  one  situation  Involves  peaceful 
change;  the  other,  war.  If  In  Nicaragua  tran- 
sition to  democracy  were  possible  without 
war.  we  too  would  oppose  any  fighting.  But 
that  option  does  not  exist.  Does  anyone  be- 
lieve that  the  SandlnUtas  will  ever  peaceful- 
ly transfer  power  or  permit  a  free  allocation 
of  power  by  election? 

The  contras  cant  win.  ThU  argument  U 
Invariably  heard  from  those  who  vote  again 
and  again  to  cut  off  aid  to  the  contras.  Yes, 
unarmed  they  can't  win.  Maybe  House 
Democrats  expect  Nlcaraguan  democrau  to 
win  by  lying  down  in  front  of  SandlnUU 
tanks,  Philippines  style. 

Can  the  contras  win  the  way  the  North 
Vietnamese  won  In  South  Vietnam?  No.  but 
they  can  win  In  the  way  the  SandlnUtas 
won  In  Managua.  They  could  win  not  by 
rolling  over  the  SandlnUU  army,  but  by 
controlling  the  countryside,  which  would  In 
turn  help  undermine  what  little  urban  sup- 
port the  SandlnUtas  have.  A  LenlnUt 
regime  with  a  conscript  army  on  the  defen- 
sive, losing  the  countryside  and  undermined 
in  the  city,  would  ultimately  find  its  situa- 
tion untenable. 

The  contras  are  not  deraocraU  but  Somo- 
cUtas.  It  U  true  that  some  top  commandert 
are  ex-Guardla.  But  even  the  most  conserva- 
tive (and  powerful)  of  the  three  political 
leaders,  Adolfo  Calero.  was  a  longtime  oppo- 
nent of  Somosa  and  Jailed  for  hU  effort*. 
The  other  UNO  leader,  Arturo  Cruz,  an  im- 
peccable democrat,  says  the  contras  repre- 
sent "the  revolt  of  Nlcaraguans  against  op- 
pression by  other  Nlcaraguans."  One  doesn't 
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r»ise  an  army  of  15,000  peasants  with  prom- 
ises of  restoring  a  universally  despised  dlcU- 
torship. 

We  should  try  diplomacy,  not  force.  The 
United  States  should  be  working  out  with 
the  Sandinistas  some  kind  of  diplomatic  ar- 
rangement under  the  umbrella  of  Conta- 
dora.  This  imagined  solution  to  Sandinista 
regional   power  and  ambitions  is  a  parch- 
ment barrier:  the  Sandinistas  are  given  free 
rein  within  their  borders,  and   in  return, 
they  promise   not  to   trespass  on  anyone 
else's.  Certainly  we  can  expect  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  adhere  initially  to  such  a  nonaggres- 
sion  or  revolution-with-frontiers  agreement. 
Time  enough  for  the  contras  to  wither  away 
and  be  repatriated  in  Miami.  At  which  point 
the  Sandinistas  will  be  secure  in  the  Icnowl- 
edge   that  no   future   opponents  are  ever 
going  to  risk  their  lives  in  a  second  insur- 
gency, having  seen  the  first  one  sold  out. 
With  a  free  hand,  does  anyone  Imagine  that 
they  will  adhere  to  their  agreements  any 
more  than.  say.  the  Vietnamese  adhered  to 
theirs?  We  have  experience  with  SandinisU 
parchment.  In  1979  they  pledged  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  SUtes  to  establish 
an  open,  democratic,  and  pluralistic  society. 
It  takes  willful  blindness  to  imagine  that 
some  kind  of  paper  agreement  with  the  San- 
dinistas  that   allows   them   to   consolidate 
their  power  wiU  ensure  stability  in  Central 
America.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is  almost  cer- 
tainly the  case.  A  highly  militarized,  highly 
disciplined  country  with  by  far  the  largest 
army  in  Central  America,  with  ideological 
ambitions  stretching  far  beyond  its  borders, 
and   supported    by   Cuba   and   the   Soviet 
Union,  is  bound  to  be  a  source  of  constant 
insUbility  in  a  region  of  weak  and  fledgling 
democracies. 

The  neighboring  countries  seem  to  want  a 
Contadora  solution.  What  does  one  expect 
from,  say,  CosU  Rica,  a  country  with  no 
army  facing  a  50,000-man  military  across  its 
border?  It  sees  a  starved  insurgency,  an  iso- 
lationist U.S.  Congress,  and  a  rising  military 
power  in  Managua.  Does  one  expect  CosU 
Rica  publicly  to  come  out  in  support  of 
overthrowing  its  neighbor,  given  the  odds 
now  that  its  neighbor  will  be  in  power  per- 
manently? Of  course  such  countries  will 
make  muted  public  statements.  But  as  many 
of  the  leaders  of  these  weak  democracies 
told  the  Kissinger  Commission  and  others 
since,  they  are  desperate  to  see  the  United 
SUtes  get  rid  of  Sandinistas  for  them. 

What  is  the  government  of  Colombia,  one 
of  the  original  Contadora  countries,  to  say? 
It  publicly  denies  but  privately  knows  that 
an  assault  on  its  Palace  of  Justice  and  the 
massacre  of  its  Supreme  Court  was  carried 
out  by  M-19  guerrillas  with  weapons  of  Nlc- 
araguan  origin.  It  knows  that  SandinisU 
commandante  Tomas  Borges  attended  a 
mass,  complete  with  an  M-19  flag  draped 
over  the  altar,  for  the  guerrillas  killed  in 
that  raid.  The  reach  of  the  Sandinistas  is 
impressive.  Latin  American  governments. 
many  of  which  face  left-wing  insurgencies, 
are  hardly  likely  to  make  themselves  more 
of  a  target  by  public  calls  for  the  Yankees 
to  save  them  from  communists. 

The  contra  policy  is  driving  the  Sandinis- 
tas into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets.  It  is  hard 
for  Americans  to  believe  that  some  people 
act  out  of  ideological  conviction.  Look, 
therefo're.  at  what  the  Sandinistas  did  long 
before  there  was  a  Reagan,  long  before 
there  were  contras.  In  one  year  the  Carter 
administration  gave  them  in  aid  the  equiva- 
lent of  half  of  what  Somoza  received  In  16 
years,  and  during  that  time  they  systemati- 
cally eliminated  their  democratic  allies  and 
aligned  themselves  with  the  Soviets. 
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On  June  23.  1981.  Humberto  Ortega  said 
to  the  SandinsU  army  and  militia  officers: 
"We  are  saying  that  Marxism-Leninism  U 
the  scientific  doctrine  that  guides  our  revo- 
lution, the  instrument  of  analysis  of  our 
Vanguard  for  understanding  [the  revolu- 
tion's] historic  process  and  for  carrying  out 
the  revolution.  .  .  ."  He  then  asserted  that 
the  PSLN  had  made  the  pact  with  the  mod- 
erate opposition  only  for  the  purposes  of 
getting  rid  of  Somoza,  holding  off  U.S. 
intervention,  and  keeping  the  economy  iii 
place. 

It  is  remarkable  that  for  House  DemocraU 
SandinisU  ideological  commitment  requires 
constant  theatrical  demonstration.  It  took 
Daniel  Ortega's  flight  to  Moscow  a  few  days 
after  a  contra  vote  last  year  to  dramatize 
Managua's  connection  with  Moscow.  You 
can  be  sure  that  this  time  Ortega's  handlers 
WiU  take  away  his  American  Express  card 
until  after  the  vote.  Don't  expect  to  see  him 
visiting  New  York  for  eye  wear  or  Moscow 
for  hardware  until  the  coast  is  clear. 

The  Cubans  and  Soviets  will  match  our  es- 
calation. This  is  the  counsel  of  pure  defeat- 
ism. It  cedes  to  the  Soviets  the  power  to  set 
the  level  of  violence  and  superpower  com- 
mitment on  the  North  American  continent. 
It  is,  in  effect,  to  say  that  the  SovieU  will  to 
annex  Nicaragua  exceeds  that  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  prevent  it  from  happening.  The 
prophecy  is.  of  course,  self-fulfilling. 

The  contras  wlU  draw  the  United  SUtes 
into  war.  Probably  the  root  argument,  cer- 
tainly the  one  on  which  Tip  O'Neill  hangs 
his  hat.  Its  origin  is  the  fear  of  another 
Vietnam  and  the  isolationist  hope  that  if  we 
only  will  sUy  out  of  this  fight  no  harm  will 
come  to  us. 

But  nothing  is  more  likely  to  force  Ameri- 
can military  intervention  than  the  consoli- 
dation of  an  aggressive,  highly  militarized, 
pro-Soviet  regime  In  the  area  The  contras 
want  to  do  their  own  fighting.  Cut  them  off, 
and  the  only  body  in  the  hemisphere  able  to 
restrain  the  Sandinistas  will  be  the  U.S. 
Army.  Of  course.  American  military  involve- 
ment can  never  be  ruled  out.  But  destroying 
the  only  indigenous  armed  opposition  to  the 
NIcaraguans  hardly  seems  the  way  to  pre- 
vent it. 

And  what  wlU  be  more  likely  to  bring 
about  American  military  involvement?  Even 
Democrats  argue  that  the  United  SUtes  has 
a  vital  interest  in  preventing  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  a  Soviet  base  in  Nicaragua  Even 
Democrats  would  call  for  American  military 
action  in  that  situation.  Walter  Mondale, 
for  example,  suggested  a  quarantine.  When 
tried  In  October  1962.  that  idea  brought  us 
closer  to  World  War  III  than  any  other 
moment  in  postwar  history.  A  democratic 
Nicaragua  Is  the  only  guarantee  that  the 
threat  will  not  materialize. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Sandinistas  will 
lead  to  a  second  Cuba  on  the  mainland,  or 
more  precisely,  to  an  enlarged  first  Cuba.  As 
Robelo  recalls,  during  his  days  In  the  ruling 
junu  no  important  decision  was  ever  made 
without  the  assent  of  the  Cuban  Invariably 
present  at  the  meeting.  Even  those  who 
think  It  sentimental  for  the  United  SUtes  to 
concern  Itself  with  the  sUte  of  pluralism 
and  democracy  in  other  countries  must  rec- 
ognize what  a  strategic  defeat  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  Soviet  satellite  In  Central  Amer- 
ica would  constitute  for  the  United  SUtes. 

We  do  not  have  any  illusions  about  the 
tragedy  that  is  civil  war  and  the  suffering  It 
causes.  Guerrilla  war  Is  of  necessity  nasty, 
brutish,  and  long.  And  this  peasant  army! 
Ill-trained  and  ill-equipped.  Is  hardly  a  per- 
fect model  for  insurgency.  But  our  choice  Is 
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this  model— which  could  be  vastly  Improved 
in  combat  effectiveness  and  discipline  if 
given  sufficient  American  aid  and  training— 
or  none. 

We  believe  that  preventing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Leninist  dicUtorshIp  In  Nicaragua 
is  a  goal  worthy  of  American  support,  and 
that  those  wUling  to  fight  for  this  cause  are 
deserving  of  American  assistance.  A  decision 
to  support  one  side  in  a  civil  war  is  not  one 
to  be  taken  lightly.  We  come  to  It  in  the  full 
realization  that,  whatever  tragedy  It  brings, 
the  Uquldatlon  of  the  democratic  side  of 
NIcaraguan  civil  war  will  bring  infinitely 
more  tragedy  to  Nicaragua,  to  Central 
America,  and  ultimately  to  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere. 


'UNO  POLICIES  ARE  NOT  AC- 
CEPTABLE TO  MOST  NICARA- 
GUANS." INDIAN  OPPOSITION 
LEADER  DECLARES 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MABTtAND 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1986 
Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administra- 
tion has  spent  much  time  describing  Sandi- 
nista violations  against  the  rights  of  the  Indian 
population  in  Nicaragua.  There  has  also  been 
condemnation  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  of  the 
violations  committed  by  the  Sandinistas,  espe- 
cially those  in  1982,  which  resulted  in  the 
widespread  suffering  and  displacement  of 
thousands  of  Miskito.  Sumo,  and  Rama  Indi- 
ans who  inhabit  the  Altiantic  coast  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

But  what  we  never  hear  from  the  adminis- 
tration  is  ttiat  the  same  Indian  forces  who  are 
fighting  the  Sandinista  government  also  be- 
lieve that  the  dominant  forces  within  UNO— 
which  is  the  political  front  organization  of  the 
FDN.  tfie  main  Contra  force— are  enemies  of 
Indian  rights  and  are  not  a  credible  alternative 
to  the  Sandinistas,  In  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Shultz,  which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues,  Brool^yn  Rivera,  the  general  coor- 
dinator of  Misurasata,  the  largest  Indian  group 
fighting  the  NIcaraguan  Government,  says: 

"We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  belief 
that  the  dominant  forces  within  the  UNO  orga- 
nization present  a  threat  to  our  rights  More- 
over, the  political  program  of  those  forces  in- 
dicates a  commitment  to  failed  policies  of  the 
past,  policies  which  are  not  acceptable  to 
most  Nicaraguans  who  are  still  suffering  within 
Nicaragua  nor  to  most  of  the  democratic  op- 
position forces.  Those  dominant  UNO  forces 
are  not  acceptable  to  Nicaraguans  and  are 
not  a  credible  alternative  to  the  Sandinistas  in 
the  view  of  respected  democratic  friends  of 
ours  in  the  international  community." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  words  of  an  ad- 
mired and  recognized  Indian  opposition 
leader.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  compare  Mr. 
Rivera's  characterization  of  UNO  to  what  the 
admlnisfration  has  said  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion. 
The  letter  follows: 


MiSUaASATA. 
RsrUBUC  DB  NlCAXAOUA. 

March  7,  1986. 
Hon.  Okorob  P.  Shultz, 
U.S.  Department  of  State,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Secrrart  Sinn.T£  We  deeply  regret 
that  we  must  decline  the  inviUtlon  to  meet 
with  you  today.  We  have  long  sought  a 
meeting  with  you  to  explain  MisurasaU's 
position  on  policies  concerning  Nicaragua. 
We  hope  we  will  soon  be  able  to  arrange  a 
meeting  at  which  we  can  have  a  frank  ex- 
change of  information  and  Ideas  alwut  the 
likieration  of  the  Indian  peoples  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

As  you  know,  and  as  we  have  told  the 
world,  the  Indian  peoples  of  Nicaragua  are 
suffering  from  bart)aric  repression  by  the 
Sandinistas.  We  need  to  defend  our  lives 
and  our  way  of  life  from  the  unprecedented 
process  of  destruction  by  the  Sandinistas. 
The  very  survival  of  our  peoples  is  at  issue. 
and  we  are  reaching  out  for  support  from 
all  democratic  forces  in  the  international 
conununity.  We  desperately  need  help. 

Our  grievances  against  the  Sandinistas  are 
unique  in  important  respects  for  we  are 
seeking  vindication  of  our  Indian  rights  to 
self-determination,  land,  natural  resources, 
and  way  of  life.  In  other  respects  our  griev- 
ances are  not  unique,  l)ecau8e  thousands  of 
other  Nicaraguans  have  also  faced  repres- 
sion and  the  denial  of  basic  liberties.  Thus, 
we  acknowledge  common  interesU  with 
other  opposition  forces  while  we  also  must 
insist  on  preserving  and  strengthening  Mis- 
urasaU's own  program  to  free  our  Indian 
peoples.  Indian  righU  must  remain  our  pri- 
ority concern. 

We  have  experienced  serious  threats  to 
our  Indian  rights  not  only  from  the  leftist 
Sandinistas  but  also  from  rightest  elements 
and  others.  We  are  the  victims  of  anti- 
Indian  racism  which  is  not  neatly  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  political  spectrum.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  learned  from  experience 
to  make  alliances  carefully  and  to  avoid  sit- 
uations where  adversaries  of  Indian  righU 
would  seek  to  exploit  the  plight  of  our 
Indian  peoples  for  political  ends  which  ulti- 
mately will  threaten  us. 

We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  belief 
that  the  dominant  forces  within  the  UNO 
organization  present  a  threat  to  our  rights. 
Moreover,  the  political  program  of  those 
forces  indicates  a  commitment  to  failed  poli- 
cies of  the  past,  policies  which  are  not  ac- 
cepUble  to  most  Nicaraguans  who  are  still 
suffering  within  Nicaragua  nor  to  most  of 
the  democratic  opposition  forces.  Those 
dominant  UNO  forces  are  not  accepUble  to 
Nicaraguans  and  are  not  a  credible  alterna- 
tive to  the  SandinUtas  In  the  view  of  re- 
spected democratic  friends  of  ours  in  the 
international  community. 

Accordingly,  we  must  exercise  extreme 
care  in  avoiding  even  the  appearance  that 
we  may  be  an  ally  or  tool  of  those  forces.  If 
we  are  tainted  by  them,  our  international 
credibility  and  our  struggle  for  Indian  lib- 
eration will  be  badly  damaged. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  attrib- 
uting ill  motives  to  you  or  your  staff.  Also, 
please  understand  that  we  are  not  refusing 
to  talk  with  any  NIcaraguan  political  ele- 
menU.  We  have  talked  with  our  worst 
enemy,  the  Sandinistas,  and  we  will  talk  in 
appropriate  contexU  with  all  other  Nicara- 
guans. But  we  will  always  maintain  our 
principles  and  our  independence. 

We  are  committed  to  unity,  and  we  recog- 
nise the  need  for  broad  political  diversity  In 
Nicaragua.  We  l>elieve  this  would  advance 
our  efforts  to  secure  our  Indian  righU.  We 
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are  prepared  to  explore  all  reasonable  op- 
portunities to  secure  those  rights. 

Finally,  as  we  have  explained  in  depth  to 
Elliot  Abrams,  our  contribution  to  unity 
must  begin  with  our  people  in  Honduras. 
We  must  be  permitted  the  opportunity  to 
visit  with  our  people  and  with  our  fellow 
Indian  leaders  In  Honduras  in  order  to 
strengthen  and  unify  our  Indian  liberation 
forces.  We  respectfully  urge  you  to  give  this 
matter  your  personal  attention.  It  is  one  of 
the  critical  Issues  which  we  need  to  discuss 
at  a  meeting  with  you. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  of  our  respect  and  to 
thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Brooklyr  Rivkra, 
Genera/  Coord f notor  of  Mituratata. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL 
VENTRESCA 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dear, 
personal  frierxJ  of  mine,  and  a  constituent  of 
Mr.  Mavroules  of  Massachusetts,  recently 
was  killed  by  a  drunk  driver.  His  name  was  Mi- 
chael Ventresca.  The  death  was  fragic  and 
senseless,  because  Michael  Ventresca  was 
destined  to  become  a  great  political  leader. 
He  was  already  a  superior  Individual  and 
human  being. 

He  was  committed  to  progressive  issues 
and  candidates  with  intensity.  He  was  a  ram- 
bunctious, explosive,  energetic,  and  caring 
human  being.  He  will  be  missed  even  though 
he  already  had  made  a  difference. 

I  submit  the  following  article  about  Michael 
Ventresca. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Dec.  30. 1985] 
Political  Campaigns  Were  His  LirEBLOOD 

(By  Chris  Black) 
There  was  never  any  doubt  when  Michael 
Ventresca  and  the  •Ventreskltes"  hit  town 
in  1980.  If  nothing  else,  the  garrulous,  irre- 
pressible Ventresca  made  sure  everyone 
knew  they  had  arrived. 

Ventresca  was  the  master  sergeant  of  a 
mobile  unit  of  political  soldiers  for  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy's  presidential  cam- 
paign. His  troops  were  nicknamed  the  Ven- 
treskltes because  of  their  devotion  to  him. 

His  role  In  the  Kennedy  campaign  typified 
his  career  in  sUte  and  national  politics.  It 
not  only  showed  his  commitment  to  Kenne- 
dy and  the  progressive  causes  he  espoused, 
but  demonstrated  the  effect  Ventresca  had 
on  others. 

Michael  Ventresca  never  walked  into  a 
room.  He  landed  with  his  mouth  going,  head 
turning  and  arms  waiving.  At  age  38.  he  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  political  organizers 
and  lobbyists  In  the  sUte.  Yesterday,  the 
perpetual  motion  machine  was  stilled  when 
his  car  was  smashed  from  behind  by  a  car  In 
Boston. 

Gov.  Dukakis  last  night  said:  "Mike's 
death  Is  as  senseless  as  It  is  tragic.  He  was  a 
friend,  a  Ulented  man  and  a  loving  hus- 
band. Kitty  and  I  am  deeply  saddened  by 
his  family's  loss." 

Former  Lt.  Gov.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  3d 
said,  "He  was  the  consummate  political 
animal  who  loved  good  goverment.  The  Pied 
Piper  has  died." 
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Ventresca  once  worked  as  O'NeUl's  legal 
counsel  and  helped  plan  O'Neill's  unsuccev- 
ful  campaign  for  governor  in  IBSX 

"MOST  BDOTANT  PKRSOIl" 

"He  was  the  most  buoyant  person  I  have 
ever  met.  He  gave  Joy  to  everyone  he  dealt 
with,"  said  Joseph  S.  Fitzpatrick.  a  longtime 
friend  who  is  a  former  sUte  energy  secre- 
tary. 

Ventresca  grew  up  In  Swampacott.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setU-Boston,  where  he  was  president  of  the 
Class  of  1969.  and  Suffolk  University  Law 
School,  where  he  was  editor  of  the  Suffolk 
Law  Review. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  specialized  In  the  environ- 
ment. He  worked  as  director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetu  Forest  and  Park  Association,  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  conservation  group,  and 
later  as  legal  counsel  to  the  sUte  Coastal 
Zone  Management  office  and  to  the  sUte 
Office  of  Envlronmenul  Affairs,  William  J. 
McCarthy,  general  counsel  of  Associated  In- 
dustries of  MassachusetU,  hired  Ventresca 
In  1981  afUr  he  came  to  know  him  as  a 
skilled  adversary  on  environmental  issue  on 
Beacon  Hill. 

At  AIM  as  an  associate  counsel  for  public 
affairs.  Ventresca  helped  educate  businesses 
In  environmental  law  and  lobbied  for  the  or- 
ganization at  the  SUte  House.  "He  was  an 
outstanding  lobbyist  in  the  better  sense  of 
the  word.  He  was  a  great  communicator  who 
brought  divergent  points  of  view  together 
and  came  out  with  solutions, "  said  McCar- 
thy. 

Although  his  occupation  was  law,  his  avo- 
cation was  politics.  He  had  been  involved  In 
every  major  state  and  national  campaign 
since  the  1969  special  6th  District  congres- 
sional race  won  by  Michael  J.  Harrington. 
In  1970,  he  was  among  a  group  of  studenU 
who  did  research  for  Dukakis'  unsuccessful 
lieutenant  governor  campaign. 


CAMPAIGN  GONSUNOER 

He  was  one  of  the  campaign  gunsllngers. 
the  political  cowljoys  who  followed  the  cam- 
paign trail  from  sUte  to  sUte. 

In  1980.  Ventresca  conducted  a  military- 
like  volunteer  mobilization  from  behind  a 
desk  at  53  SUte  St.  Nearly  l.OOO  workers  for 
Kennedy  were  dispatched  to  the  caucus 
sUte  of  Maine  to  create  the  most  extensive 
get-out-the-vote  and  canvassing  operation 
ever  seen  there. 

Over  the  years,  he  worked  on  campaigns 
for  Dukakis.  Kennedy.  O'Neill.  Gary  Hart 
and  John  Kennedy. 

Earlier  this  year.  Mayor  Plynn  named  him 
to  the  Boston  Zoning  Commission. 
Ventresca  was  one  of  those  who  voted  In 
favor  of  allowing  New  England  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  to  builc^  lU  $289  million 
offlce-retall-commercial  complex  In  the 
Back  Bay. 

He  grew  up  in  Swampscott  and  lived  in  a 
tiny  townhouse  on  the  back  side  of  Beacon 
Hill  with  his  wife,  Rosalind  Jordan,  an  at- 
torney with  the  sUte  Office  of  Communities 
and  Development. 

WORKING  ON  NEW  PROJECT 

At  the  time  of  hU  death,  he  was  working 
on  a  project  for  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  2d.  who 
is  running  for  the  MassachusetU  8th  Dis- 
trict congressional  seat. 

Yet  he  always  found  t,lme  for  family  and 
friends. 

Yesterday,  he  was  to  have  been  host  at  a 
special  party  for  his  nieces  and  nephews.  He 
had  arranged  for  them  to  be  picked  up  by  a 
limousine  In  Swampscott  and  transported  to 
his  Beacon  HUl  home  for  a  puppet  show. 


UMI 
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A  funenl  lius  wUl  be  said  at  St.  Agatha's 

Church.  Milton,  at  10  a.m.  Thursday.  Burial 
will  be  In  Milton  Cemetery. 

His  family  has  established  a  scholarship 
fund  In  his  memory  for  UMass-Boston  stu- 
dents. Donations  may  be  sent  to  First  Bank. 
44  Central  Square.  Chelmsford.  Mass.. 
01834. 


INVESTING  IN  HEALTHY  BABIES: 
PREVENTING  PREMATURITY 
AND  LOW  BIRTHWEIGHT 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MnnrasoTA 

nV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  IS,  1986 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minnesota 
Coalition  on  Health  has  just  completed  a 
maior  study  on  the  preventkxi  of  premature 
births  and  low  birthweighL  The  coalition's  find- 
ings are  contair>ed  in  a  report,  titled.  "Invest- 
ing in  Healthy  Batxes:  Pren/enting  Prematurity 
and  Low  Birttiweight. " 

Low  birthweight  [LBW]  is  a  major  contribu- 
tor to  infant  death  arxj  millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  on  hospital  and  medical  are  for  LBW  irv 
fants  each  year.  In  1984  in  Minnesota,  the 
cost  of  medical  care  for  LBW  infants  provided 
urxier  Minnesota's  Medical  Assistance  [Medic- 
aid] Program  akxie  was  more  tf»n  $6  million. 
The  cost  of  LBW  care  for  all  infants  statewide 
was  dose  to  $60  million.  There  is  overwt>elm- 
ing  eviderx^e  that  prenatal  care  and  ottier  pre- 
ventive measures  reduced  low  birthwetght  arxJ 
save  health  care  dollars. 

A  broad,  comprehensive  approach  is 
needed  to  reduce  ttie  incidence  of  k>w  birth- 
weight  and  related  social  and  medical  prob- 
lems, iTKrkxling  family  planning,  reproductive 
health  educatnn.  pregnarxry  risk  identification 
and  reduction,  and  early  prenatal  care.  Low 
birthweight  and  its  corwequerKes  merit  the  at- 
tention of  national.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  as  various  health  professioruil 
groups. 

Unfortunately,  over  ttie  last  5  years,  we 
have  seen  a  severe  retrenchment  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  of  support  for  programs  designed  to 
reduce  Vne  incidence  of  low  birthweight.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  continually  at- 
tempted to  undercut  some  of  ttie  most  basic 
programs,  such  as  ttie  WIC  Program  and  van- 
ous  specific  health  care  programs  serving 
pregnant  women  and  young  motfiers.  The 
rasuN  is  that  «ire  are  now  witnessing  for  the 
firet  lime  in  years  an  increase  rn  tfie  incidence 
of  low-birthweight  cases  and  ottier  related 
medical  problems.  This  trend  must  be  re- 
versed. I  commend  the  Minnesota  Coalition 
on  Health  for  their  foresight  in  producing  this 
comprehensive  report 


LAWRENCE  A.  UZZELL  ON  OIL 
IMPORT  FEE 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  mw  jmsEY 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESEirTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  coHeagues  an  artKie  by 
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Lawrerx»  Uzzell  of  tfte  Scnpps  Howard  ^4ews 
Service. 

The  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
claims  that  imposing  a  S10-a-barrel  oil  import 
fee  would  effectively  eliminate  500,000  jobs  to 
foreign  competition,  increase  inflation  1  to  2 
percent  and  decrease  GNP  S50  billion  a  year. 

Using  an  import  fee  to  reduce  the  deficit 
clearly  wouW  not  work.  The  deficit  must  corv 
bnue  to  t>e  attacked  on  ttie  sperxling  side. 
Easy  targets  like  ttie  large  and  visible  oil  irv 
dus^  should  not  be  tfie  test  for  new  taxes. 

However  neat  and  easy  ttie  oil  import  fee 
appears,  it  is  wrong  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  careful  consideratxxi  to  ttie  folk>wing. 
Beware  thk  Tax  Qvacks 

(By  Lawrence  A.  Usell) 

Imagine  a  doctor  who  always  prescribes 
the  same  drug,  for  all  patients  and  all  dis- 
eases. Imagine  that  he  gets  a  commission 
from  the  drug's  sales,  but  Insists  his  only 
concern  is  his  patients'  health. 

In  the  1970s.  America  got  sick  from  soar- 
ing energy  prices.  Washington's  doctors,  led 
by  Jimmy  Carter  and  John  Anderson,  pre- 
scritied  higher  energy  taxes. 

Today,  energy  prices  are  falling.  Many  of 
Washington's  doctors  say  it's  time  for  a  Ixild 
new  policy:  Hike  energy  taxes. 

You  have  to  admire  the  tax  quacks'  inge- 
nuity. When  prices  were  rising,  they  said 
tax  hikes  on  oil  imports  or  retail  gasoline 
sales  would  promote  conservation.  With 
prices  falling,  they  say  tax  hikes  would  lie 
■painless"  to  consumers.  Someday  they  will 
find  a  rationale  for  tax  hikes  when  prices 
are  stable,  guaranteeing  they  will  never  lack 
an  excuse  to  loot  the  rest  of  us. 

If  Congressmen  sincerely  believed  a  new 
energy  tax  would  tie  painless,  they  would 
not  t>e  bickering  atMut  how  to  do  it.  Senator 
Lloyd  Bentsen.  I>-Tex.,  whose  constitutents 
drive  long  distances  and  use  domestic  oil. 
favors  a  new  tax  on  imported  oil  but  op- 
poses liigher  retail  taxes  on  gasoline  sales. 
Rhode  Island's  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
wants  the  opposite:  His  voters  drive  less  but 
need  imported  oil  to  heat  their  homes  and 
factories. 

Though  understandably  fond  of  such  re- 
gional warfare,  both  Senators  should  know 
tjetter.  No  matter  how  cleverly  crafted,  any 
new  tax  on  energy  will  hurt  lioth  Texas  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  every  other  state  as  well. 
Any  policy  that  raises  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing products  in  one  region  hurts  consum- 
ers elsewhere.  Anything  that  raises  the  cost 
of  shipping  products  between  regions  hurts 
consumers  everywhere. 

Thus,  according  to  a  study  by  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America,  a  $10  per 
barrel  levy  on  imported  oil  would  boost  in- 
flation by  1  or  2  percent,  lower  the  gross  na- 
tional product  by  about  $50  billion,  and 
wipe  out  half  a  million  jobs. 

The  tax  quacks  say  energy  prices  are  fall- 
ing anyway,  so  a  new  tax  that  merely  keeps 
them  stable  wouldn't  hurt.  To  appreciate 
the  absurdity  of  this  logic,  apply  it  to  other 
goods.  For  example,  the  real  (inflation-ad- 
justed) price  of  food  has  gone  down  every 
year  since  1978.  Prices  of  high-tech  products 
like  computers  have  dropped  even  faster.  If 
Congress  had  taxed  away  such  consumer 
"windfalls"  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  it 
would  have  choked  not  just  every  consum- 
er's standard  of  living  but  every  producer's 
incentives  for  innovation. 

Like  it  or  not,  to  penalize  efficiency  and 
abundance  is  to  encourage  stagnation  and 
scarcity.  Though  in  the  short  nin,  such  pen- 
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altles  may  seem  painless,  they  are  never 
harmless. 

But  unlike  real  doctors,  the  tax  quacks 
would  rather  avoid  pain  than  harm.  Their 
ideal  tax  system  would  be  omnipresent  but 
invisible,  siphoning  wealth  Into  the  public 
sector  in  ways  the  private  sector  wouldn't 
even  notice.  That's  why  they  howled  so 
when  President  Reagan  got  Congress  to 
index  tax  rates  to  inflation,  eliminating  the 
t>ack-door  tax  hikes  that  mounted  so  rapidly 
in  the  1970s.  That's  why  so  many  of  them 
are  attracted  to  the  oil  import  tax.  which 
consumers  would  feel 

But  after  a  month  of  waffling,  Reagan  has 
finally  announced  he  wiU  oppose  this  tax. 
That  decision  leaves  the  high-tax  lobby  only 
one  surviving  hope  for  a  new  energy  levy: 
the  retail  gasoline  tax  preferred  by  Senator 
Pell  and  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  Times  admits  such  a  tax  would  be 
'highly  visible."  but  claims  "it  would  not 
discriminate  against  any  region. "  Many 
drivers  outside  the  compact  northeast  would 
disagree,  but  let  that  pass:  The  critical  flaw 
of  the  gasoline  tax  is  that  It  discriminates 
against  the  poor. 

An  extra  tax  of  25  cents  per  gallon  would 
add  about  $140  to  the  annual  cost  of  driving 
a  car.  That's  $280  for  a  two-car  family,  more 
if  its  adults  have  to  drive  to  work.  BMW 
owners  don't  consider  tliat  a  lot  of  money. 
Drivers  of  third-hand  Plntos  feel  different- 
ly. But  both  would  pay  the  same  amount. 

For  decades,  the  high-tax  lobby  tias 
argued  that  the  tax  system  should  lie  "pro- 
gressive." taking  a  higher  percentage  of  rich 
people's  earnings  than  of  others'.  A  gasoline 
tax.  like  any  sales  tax  on  non-luxury  items, 
would  do  precisely  the  opposite. 

The  challenge  of  economic  policy  is  to  rec- 
oncile growth  with  fairness.  "The  tax  quacks' 
latest  medicine  would  poison  iMth. 


APPROVE  THE  McCLURE- 
VOLKMER  BILL 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  for  consideration  a  resolution  approved 
by  the  Arizona  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives urging  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  approve  the  McClure-Volkmer  bill. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  945,  the  Firearms 
Owners  Protection  Act,  and  I  support  passage 
of  tfie  Volkmer  substitute.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  do  ttie  same. 


AFL-CIO  MEMBERS  TO  RECEIVE 
LOW-INTEREST  CREDIT  CARDS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  ITEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  year  I 
have  been  pustiing  for  the  enactment  of  my 
bill,  H.R.  1197,  to  cap  credit  card  interest 
rates  at  lower  levels  than  presently  exist  The 
reason  for  ttiis  legislatkKi  is  simple.  While  all 
ottier  interest  rates  are  dropping  to  new 
record  lows,  credit  card  rates  remain  at  record 
high  levels. 
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This  consumer  injustice  was  highligtited  on 
March  7,  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  an- 
nounced a  half-point  drop  in  the  discount  rate, 
what  banks  pay  to  borrow  money  from  the 
Fed,  from  7.5  to  7  percent  It  shouM  be  noted 
that  the  Fed's  bank  bonowing  rate  has  been 
cut  in  half  since  1981,  from  14  percent  but 
none  of  that  savings  has  been  passed  on  to 
bank  card  hoWers.  In  fact,  credit  card  interest 
rates  have  actually  gone  up  since  1981  and 
f<x  (xily  one  apparent  reason — greed  on  the 
part  of  tfie  banks. 

A  recent  sunrey  I  conducted  showed  ttiat  9 
of  tfie  Natnn's  10  largest  bank  issuers  of 
credit  cards  had  significant  earnings  increases 
in  1985.  This  shoukJ  not  come  as  any  sur- 
prise. After  all,  these  same  banks  are  charg- 
ing their  credit  card  customers  an  average  of 
19.37  percent  interest  wtiich  is  nearly  a  200- 
percent  markup  on  wtiat  it  costs  ttiem  to 
txxrow  the  same  money  from  ttie  Fed.  Ttiat  is 
gouging,  pure  and  simple,  and  it  is  a  national 
disgrace. 

My  bill  wouM  cap  credit  card  interest  rates 
at  5  percentage  points  above  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's discount  rate.  That  woukj  result  in  a 
12-percent  interest  cap  under  present  condi- 
tions. 

Critics  of  a  federally  mandated  credit  card 
interest  cap  make  two  bask:  arguments.  First 
they  point  to  continued  consumer  use  of 
aedit  cards  and  say  ttiat  consumers  do  not 
mind  paying  high  interest  rates  on  credit 
cards.  Second,  they  argue  that  credit  card  is- 
suers cannot  make  a  profit  if  the  rates  ttiey 
charge  are  kTwered. 

I  have  presented  detailed  testimony  show- 
ing the  flawed  kjgk;  behind  these  arguments 
and  I  do  not  think  it  necessar>'  to  repeat  those 
statements  at  this  time.  However,  I  woukl  like 
to  insert  an  article  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  AFL-CIO  News.  Significantty,  this  article 
reports  that  the  Bank  of  New  York  has  offered 
to  provide  tow-interest  credit  cards  to  AFL- 
CIO  unkxi  members.  The  article  included  a 
statement  by  AFL-CIO  President  Lane  Kirk- 
land  ttiat  "our  sunreys  of  unton  members 
showed  that  one  of  the  benefits  they  most 
wanted  to  see  sponsored  by  the  labor  move- 
ment was  a  credit  card  ttiat  woukJ  save  them 
money  compared  with  the  usual  cards  issued 
try  banks." 

This  statement  atong  with  the  fact  tfiat 
Bank  of  New  York  was  willing  to  offer  a  credit 
card  at  a  rate  of  about  14.5  percent  tells  us 
two  things.  First  consumers  do  mind  paying 
high  interest  rates  on  credit  cards.  Second, 
credit  card  issuers  apparently  can  make  a 
profit  when  offering  kjwer  rates. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  Nke  to 
insert  the  AFL-CIO  News  Arlxde. 
The  article  folkjws: 

[From  the  AFL-CIO  News,  Mar.  1,  19861 
Cbkdit  Card  Flaw  Approved  as  Part  or 

Bonms  Package 
Bal  Harbour.  Pla.— The  APL-CIO  has 
reached  an  agreement  on  a  plan  that  will 
enable  union  memtiers  to  obtain  low-cost 
credit  cards.  Starting  In  early  summer,  the 
Bank  of  New  York  will  Issue  the  new  Mas- 
terCard through  unions  affiliated  with  the 
federation. 

AFL-CIO  President  Lane  Klrkland  an- 
nounced the  agreement  on  the  final  day  of 
the  Executive  Council's  winter  meeting 
here.  He  said  the  credit  card  plan  repreaenU 
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another  step  In  fulfilling  recommendations 
of  the  council's  Committee  on  the  Evolution 
of  Work  to  create  a  new  form  of  worker  l>en- 
efit  for  union  memtiers. 

"Our  surveys  of  union  memliers  showed 
that  one  of  the  lieneflts  they  most  wanted 
to  see  sponsored  by  the  labor  movement  was 
a  credit  card  that  would  save  them  money 
compared  with  the  usual  cards  issued  by 
banks,"  Klrkland  said. 

"We  believe  that  this  card  will  be  the  best 
deal  of  its  kind  for  American  consumers. " 

Unions  affiliated  with  the  federation  will 
tie  able  to  choose  either  of  two  plans  to 
offer  their  meml>er8.  The  new  cards  will  call 
for  no  fee  on  Issuance.  Under  one  option, 
card  holders  will  pay  Interest  on  their  bal- 
ances from  the  time  of  purchase  at  a  rate  5 
percent  above  the  bank  prime  rate,  or  14.6 
percent  at  the  present  time.  The  other 
option  provides  for  a  slightly  higher  rate  on 
unpaid  balances  after  an  initial  grace  period 
of  no  Interest  payments. 

The  average  bank  credit  card  now  requires 
interest  payments  at  rates  of  19  percent  or 
more,  despite  a  general  decline  in  other 
rates.  Annual  fees  for  the  cards  average  $20. 
The  AFL-CIO  credit  card  plan  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  Bankcard  Holders  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  "Iwld  move."  Elgie  Holsteln.  associ- 
ate director  of  the  non-profit  educational 
organization,  said  it  "sends  a  strong  signal 
to  the  banking  industry  that  working  people 
are  fed  up  with  tilgh  credit  card  Interest 
rates." 

During  the  council  meeting,  Sec.-Treas. 
Thomas  R.  Donahue,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Evolution  of  Work, 
reported  on  other  steps  being  taken  to  carry 
out  its  recommendations.  He  said  the  new 
low-cost  credit  card  is  one  element  of  a 
package  of  lieneftts  the  committee  hopes  to 
have  ready  by  the  next  council  meeting. 
May  13-14.  in  Washington.  Also  being  devel- 
oped are  forms  of  group  health  and  life  In- 
surance, a  legal  aid  plan,  and  an  Investment 
and  savings  Instrument. 

After  the  package  has  been  offered  to  the 
13.1  million  members  of  APL-CIO  affllUtes 
through  their  unions,  it  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  Individuals  who  express  Interest  In 
joining  a  new  form  of  associate  membership 
with  unions. 

The  credit  card  agreement  was  reached 
with  the  Bank  of  New  York  and  Affinity 
Group  Marketing  Inc.  after  they  submitted 
the  most  favorable  bid  for  the  plan.  Donald 
Colby,  senior  vice  president  of  the  bank,  and 
David  Mann,  representing  AOM,  negotiated 
the  final  terms  with  AFL-CIO  officials. 


THEATER  OP  THE  ABSURD 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OrCAUPOKlTIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRE8ENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  March  18, 1986 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  listened  to  the  President's  speech  in  sup- 
port of  akj  to  the  Nk^araguan  Contras  this 
Sunday,  I  became  very  upset.  The  President 
trying  to  sell  a  foreign  policy  which  Americans 
simply  don't  support  tries  to  frighten  and 
anger  us  with  names  like  the  ayatollah,  the 
Red  Brigade,  and  Cotonel  Oadhafi. 

Distortkxis  and  emotkxially  charged  words 
are  not  a  substitute  for  open  and  rational 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  from  today's  San  Jot* 
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Mercury  News  which  dearty  and  accurately 
describes  the  degeneratton  of  tha  debate  sur- 
rounding this  question. 
Ttie  text  foltows: 

[From  San  Joat  (CA)  Mercury  News.  Mar. 
18. 1»8«] 

TRBATm  or  THi  Aastnu) 

RKAGAR'S  PU8IIXADB  Or  EXACCDUTIOMS  WAS 
AIMXD  AT  BCAKIMG  CONGKXSS 

The  del>ate  over  the  funding  of  the  Nlca- 
raguan  Contras  has  now  turned  Into  such  a 
gross  burlesque  of  fact  that  It  lias  ceased  to 
tie  a  debate  at  all.  It  Is  a  fusillade  of  exag- 
gerations and  distortions  the  likes  of  which 
this  country  has  not  heard  since  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

President  Reagan's  performance  on  televi- 
sion Sunday  night  had  nothing  to  do  with 
defending  policy  based  on  a  reasoned  pres- 
entation of  evidence  and  options.  It  was 
demagoguery  at  Its  worst,  with  one  aim  In 
mind:  scaring— not  persuading— members  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  into  support- 
ing his  aid  package  for  the  Contras  during 
this  weeks  vote. 

Distortions  tend  to  produce  counterdlstor- 
tlons.  and  predictably  some  group  called  the 
Emergency  Committee  Against  Contra 
Funding  was  at  It  Monday,  with  full-page 
newspaper  ads  every  bit  as  distorted  as  the 
president's  speech. 

This  is  not  how  policy  is  made.  Some  of 
the  tricks  Reagan  used  Sunday  night  would 
make  the  presldenU  he  evoked— Washing- 
ton. Lincoln.  Truman.  Kennedy— blush.  To 
tie  the  fate  of  the  Western  hemisphere  to  a 
ragtag  liand  of  revolutionaries  in  Nicaragua 
is  rubbish. 

The  president  of  the  United  SUtes  should 
set  the  tone  for  national  security  debates 
and  if  he  seU  the  right  tone,  he  will  find,  aa 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson  once  said,  that  the  best 
politics  Is  no  politics. 

But  when  using  hyperbole  and  half- 
truths,  he  tries  to  Intimidate  the  nation  and 
Congress  Into  a  course  of  action  over  which 
both  have  deep  doubu,  then  the  president 
can  and  should  expect  a  rebuff. 

There  was  hardly  a  buoword  the  presi- 
dent left  out  of  his  tirade  Sunday:  Khad- 
dafl.  the  Ayatollah.  the  PLO,  the  Red  Bri- 
gades, terrorists,  red  tide,  drug  trafficking, 
Soviet  Iwses.  severed  ears,  the  fall  of 
Mexico.  East  Germans.  North  Koreans.  The 
speech  had  everything  but  a  raped  nun. 

But  the  core  argument  was  carlcuturaL 
The  existence  of  the  Sandlnlsu  regime  in 
Nicaragua  threatens  the  hemisphere  and 
imperils  the  United  SUtes.  Said  Reagan: 

"Using  Nicaragua  as  a  base,  the  SovleU 
and  Cutians  can  liecome  the  dominant 
power  In  the  crucial  corridor  between  North 
and  South  America.  E^sUbllshed  there,  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  threaten  the  Panama 
Canal.  Interdict  our  vital  Caribbean  sea 
lanes  and,  ultimately  move  against  Mexico. 
Should  that  happen,  desperate  Latin  peo- 
ples by  the  millions  would  begin  fleeing 
north  Into  the  cities  of  the  southern  United 
States." 

This  Is  not  only  the  domino  reincarnated, 
it  Is  reasoning  run  amok.  If  the  Contras 
were  all  that  stood  between  us  and  that,  we 
not  only  ought  to  fund  them  but  all  rush 
down  to  the  jungles  to  join  them.  And  we 
expect  the  Mexicans  and  a  few  others  would 
be  right  there  with  us. 

The  United  SUtes  must  do  what  is  necea- 
sary  to  protect  lu  security.  It  always  has. 
though  In  modem  times  It  has  had  a  tend- 
ency to  define  lU  security  Interesu  some- 
what loosely,  from  Chile  to  Vietnam. 
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ing  throuch  Lebanon.  Angola  and  Afghani- 
stan on  the  way. 

But  to  have  reached  a  point  where  the 
fate  of  the  hemisphere  lies  in  the  hands  of  a 
backward  nation  of  8  million  Nicaraguans  is 
to  defy  even  the  most  generous  definition  of 
natiotial  security. 

The  solution  to  the  Nicaraguan  problem  Is 
not  the  Contras.  Aid  to  the  Contras  delays 
the  solution  since  it  legitimizes  foreign 
intervention.  The  solution  is  a  negotiated 
settlement  that  bans  foreign  troops  from 
the  region  and  incursions  by  one  country 
into  another. 

With  such  an  agreement,  which  is  what 
the  Contadora  nations  are  working  for, 
Nicaragua  would  be  free  to  be  Nicaragua— 
within  its  own  borders. 

Most  Americans,  most  Congressmen, 
would  settle  for  that,  and  Reagan  knows  it. 
Sunday,  in  an  attempt  to  force  a  futile  and 
unpopular  policy  on  the  country,  the  presi- 
dent went  too  far.  It  is  time  to  let  him  know 
that  we're  not  buying. 


MORTGAGE  PORECLOSURES-A 
NATIONAL  TRAGEDY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  TRAFICA^f^.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Sunday's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  appeared  an 
artide  that  confirmed  our  suspicions  regarding 
ttie  mortgage  default  rate.  Home  foreclosures 
in  the  United  States  is  near  record  rates  and 
even  though  interest  rates  are  declining,  there 
is  little  sign  of  a  slowdowm  in  mortgage  de- 
faults. Americans  are  still  losing  ttieir  homes. 

At  the  end  of  January,  nearly  1 75,000  fore- 
closed homes  were  In  the  inventones  of  tfie 
Veterans'  Administration,  Department  of  Hous- 
ing arxj  Urban  Development,  and  two  large 
secondary  mortgage  corporations.  Surely, 
there  must  be  an  alternative  to  throwing 
American  families  out  of  ttieir  homes.  This  is 
an  American  tragedy  and  a  disgrace. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  that  may  have 
preverrted  tt>e  foreclosure  of  some  of  these 
homes.  I  ask  tt\aX  my  colleagues  read  the  fol- 
lowir)g  article  and  kiok  at  my  bill,  H.R.  3306, 
the  Emergency  Home  Foreclosure  Relief  Act 
This  coukj  just  be  the  program  we  need  to  re- 
verse this  dangerous  trend  of  record  high 
foreclosures. 

The  article  follows: 

FORECLOSTTRES       a       UNITED      STATES       NEAH 

Record  Rate— Little  Sign  op  Slowdown 

AS  Sales  Boom 

(By  Ann  Mariano) 

Hundreds  of  houses  went  on  the  auction 
block  across  the  country  last  month  and 
thousands  more  were  sold  individually  by 
private  lenders  and  federal  agencies  as  near- 
record  numl»ers  of  Americans  continued  to 
lose  their  homes  through  foreclosures. 

Dozens  more  auctions  are  scheduled  in 
coming  months  as  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Housing  and  UrlMui 
Development  and  private  lenders  press  to 
sell  the  properties  quickly,  hoping  to  cut 
their  losses  as  much  as  possible.  The  cost  of 
acquiring  and  maintaining  the  properties 
runs  Into  blUlons  of  dollars  annually. 

Nearly  175,000  foreclosed  homes  were  in 
the  Inventories  of  the  VA,  HUD  and  two 
large  secondary  mortgage  corjwration  at  the 
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end  of  January,  spokesmen  estimated.  Insti- 
tutions insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corp.  hold  atwut  $5  billion 
worth  of  foreclosed  residential  property,  ac- 
cording to  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
figures.  The  insurance  agency  Itself  holds 
$330  million  in  property  acquired  from 
failed  thrift  institutions,  a  spokesman  said. 
Agencies  and  lenders  estimate  their  losses 
range  as  high  as  30  percent  of  their  invest- 
ments. 

The  foreclosures  remain  at  high  levels 
while  declining  interest  rates  are  txxisting 
housing  sales  In  many  parts  of  the  nation. 
Despite  the  booming  real  estate  market, 
however,  there  Is  little  sign  of  a  slowdown  in 
mortgage  defaults.  HUD  could  accumulate 
more  than  40,000  foreclosed  properties  this 
year,  according  to  James  C.  Nistler,  the 
agency's  deputy  assistant  secretary  for 
single-family  housing. 

Foreclosures  peaked  in  early  1985,  then 
flattened  out,  "but  unfortunately,  they  are 
not  going  down."  said  Richard  H.  Daniel, 
senior  vice  president  for  regional  activities 
with  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. Increasing  defaults  in  states  hurt  by 
falling  energy  prices  are  offsetting  any  de- 
cline in  foreclosures  rooted  In  the  inflation- 
ary ups  and  downs  of  the  early  1980s,  he 
said. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  concern  about  the  price 
of  oil,"  Daniel  said.  Economic  conditions 
"are  not  going  to  get  l>etter.  and  they  could 
get  l)etter.  and  they  could  get  worse  In  the 
energy  states."  particularly  Texas,  where 
unemployment  is  Inching  upward.  F'annie 
Mae,  and  federally  chartered  corporation, 
buys  mortgages  from  lenders  and  sells  them, 
or  securities  backed  by  them,  on  the  second- 
ary market  as  a  way  to  provide  cash  for  new 
loans. 

Houston,  with  an  economy  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  oil  industry,  has  one  of  the 
country's  highest  foreclosure  rates.  A  major 
auction  of  several  hundred  houses  was  held 
there  during  each  week  of  February,  and 
more  are  plarmed.  Overbuilt  markets  have 
contributed  to  the  high  numl)er  of  foreclo- 
sures throughout  the  Sun  Belt,  and  the  de- 
clining fortunes  of  farmers  and  heavy  indus- 
try have  lx>osted  foreclosures  In  the  Mid- 
west, according  to  a  report  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp..  also  a  second- 
ary mortgage  market  company. 

Federal  agencies  and  lenders  are  increas- 
ing their  efforts  to  Interest  consumers  in 
foreclosed  houses.  Some  are  hiring  profes- 
sional managers  or  tieefing  up  their  own 
staffs,  and  Fannie  Mae  Is  preparing  a  bro- 
chure on  how  to  buy  a  foreclosed  home. 

Foreclosed  properties  may  be  l>argains  for 
home  buyers  and  investors,  but  prospective 
purchaser  should  l>e  cautious,  according  to 
Benny  L.  Kass.  a  D.C.  real  estate  consumer 
attorney. 

"You  have  to  ask,  if  this  [house]  Is  such  a 
good  property,  why  did  the  owner  let  It  go 
to  foreclosure?"  Kass  said.  In  addition. 
"People  ought  to  realize  that  Just  because 
the  government  tVA  or  FHA]  Is  selling  a 
house  to  you.  it  doesn't  mean  it's  in  good 
shape."  Usually,  a  homeowner  facing  fore- 
closure will  "strip  out  everything  he  can" 
from  a  house. 

Kass  advises  propsectlve  purchasers  to  do 
a  "lot  of  homework"  on  property  values  in 
the  neighborhood,  whether  values  are  going 
up.  what  the  rental  market  Is  like,  and  to  in- 
spect the  property  carefully,  preferably 
with  professional  assistance. 

The  VA  and  HUDs  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, which  insure  home  loans,  ac- 
quire the  properties  after  paying  claims  to 
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lenders  when  homeowners  default  on  their 
mortgages.  The  agencies  and  lenders  try  to 
recover  as  much  of  their  costs  as  poaalble 
through  sale  of  the  foreclosed  properties, 
but  lose  millions  In  high  carrying  costs,  low 
sales  prices  and  other  expenses,  they  said. 

HUD.  for  example,  estimates  that  its  aver- 
age loss  per  house  is  $17,800.  of  which 
$12,450  "is  due  to  expenses  in  acquiring, 
holding  and  selling  the  property."  said 
Janet  Hale,  then  general  deputy  assistant 
secretary  for  housing.  In  testimony  l>efore  a 
House  sulKommlttee  last  Decemt)er. 

The  department  acquired  atwut  38,000 
houses  through  foreclosure  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  which  ended  last  Sept.  30.  sold  atwut 
the  same  number  and  ended  the  year  with 
another  16.700  properties  still  on  hand,  a 
HUD  spokesman  said.  At  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, HUD'S  Inventory  had  risen  to  19,000 
homes.  In  fiscal  1984,  HUD  took  in  33,000 
houses  and  sold  38,000. 

At  the  end  of  January,  the  VA  owned 
18,783  properites  and  was  in  the  process  of 
acquiring  another  14,809,  according  to  RJ. 
Vogel,  the  VA's  chief  l)enefits  director.  In 
March  1984,  the  agency's  inventory  reached 
its  high  point— 22,316  properties,  said  Vogel, 
who  also  testified  before  a  House  sulxx>m- 
mittee  last  week.  The  agency  sold  28,500 
foreclosed  properties  In  fiscal  1985.  Vogel 
said  the  VA's  present  inventory  Is  valued  at 
about  $787  million,  and  a  spokesman  said 
HUD'S  inventory  Is  worth  about  $627.5  mil- 
Uon. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ON 
ATBM  SYSTEM  FOR  ALLIES 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OP  NEW  JEKSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  follow- 
ing Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  notes,  our  Eu- 
ropean Allies  are  preparing  to  put  SDI  words 
into  concrete  actions: 

American  critics  spin  their  Intellectual 
wheels  attacking  the  most  advanced,  vision- 
ary aspects  (of  the  SDI  program).  The  Euro- 
peans are  getting  on  with  the  practical  uses 
of  defensive  systems. 

Our  NATO  Allies  face  the  full  spectrum  of 
Soviet  offensive  threats — nuclear,  chemical, 
and  high  explosive  conventiorul  weapons — 
perched  atop  increasingly  accurate  ballistic 
missiles  that  can  threaten  the  entire  depth  of 
ttw  NATO  forces.  In  tfie  Middle  East,  Israel 
faces  similar  threats  from  Soviet  SRBM's, 
presently  depl(}yed  in  Syria  t)ut  capable  of 
wide  movenr>ent 

Unencumbered  by  tfie  ABM  Treaty,  our 
allies  are  proceeding  with  work  aimed  at  de- 
ptoying  effective,  nonnuclear  defenses  against 
Soviet  ballistic  missiles.  Judging  by  ttie  near- 
hysterical  Soviet  reaction  to  this  development, 
our  friends  may  be  on  to  something  which  we 
\would  do  well  to  emulate. 

The  editorial  folkiws: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  13, 
19861 

A  New  SDI  Perspscttve 
The  Star  Wars  debate  is  coming  down  to 
earth.  West  Oermany's  minister  of  defense, 
Manfred  Woemer,  has  Just  announced  that 
he  would  like  to  see  the  creation  of  an 
active,   nonnuclear-mlssile   defense   system 
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for  Europe.  BCr.  Woemer's  Ideas  are  con- 
tained in  the  important  article  written  for 
the  current  Issue  of  Strategic  Review.  "A  de- 
fense against  attacking  missiles,"  Mr. 
Woemer  writes,  "is  consistent  with— indeed, 
reinforcive  of— the  defensive  cast  of  the 
NATO  alliance, " 

With  this  public  commitment,  Mr. 
Woemer  has  brought  into  the  open  a  grow- 
ing movement  in  Europe  to  build  support 
and  credibility  for  a  European  variant  of 
President  Reagan's  strategic  defense  Initia- 
tive (SDI).  It  would  Involve  using  advanced 
technologies  in  the  near  future  to  defend 
particular  geographic  regions— as  opposed 
to  the  entire  world— against  the  Soviet 
Union's  rapidly  developing  offensive  missile 
systems. 

The  difference  in  the  way  Americans  and 
Europeans  are  addressing  the  SDI  delMte 
now  Is  instructive.  American  critics  spin 
their  Intellectual  wheels,  attacking  the  most 
advanced,  visionary  aspects.  The  Europeans 
are  getting  on  with  the  practical  uses  of  de- 
fensive systems. 

The  military  imperatives  driving  the  con- 
cerns of  Mr.  Woemer  and  other  Europeans 
are  easy  to  understand.  Put  simply,  missile 
technology  is  l)ecomlng  extremely  accurate. 
Opponents  of  SDI  often  equate  ballistic 
missiles  with  an  indiscriminate  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust across  great  distances.  That  Is  theo- 
retically possible,  but  It  is  no  longer  the 
only  possibility.  The  Europeans  understand 
that  the  missiles  that  the  Soviet  Union 
placed  in  Eastern  Europe  in  1984  have  firing 
ranges  of  t>etween  90  miles  and  550  miles 
and  that  in  coming  years  these  missiles  will 
be  able  to  land  within  100  to  200  feet  of 
their  targets.  Soviet  efforts  to  dramatically 
Improve  guidance  systems  aren't  intended  to 
blow  Bonn,  Paris,  London  or  Rome.  They 
are  intended  to  perform  what  is  known  as 
"defense  busting." 

Defense  busting  Involves  destroying  or  dis- 
abling NATO's  mUltary  installations— air- 
fields, command  headquarters,  highways, 
radar  and  the  like— leaving  Europe  vulnera- 
ble to  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact's  conventional  forces.  An  important  at- 
traction of  using  short-range  missiles  for 
this  purpose  (a  development  largely  unre- 
ported to  the  general  public)  is  that  it  can 
be  done  with  nonnuclear,  or  conventional, 
warheads.  From  the  Soviets'  perspective, 
the  case  for  using  conventionally  armed 
missiles  Is  that  they  reduce,  if  not  eliminate, 
NATO's  incentive  to  respond  by  launching  a 
disproportionately  destructive  nuclear 
strike.  Using  missiles  for  conventional  mili- 
tary objectives  also  keeps  the  Soviets' 
bomber  forces  (and  their  theater  nuclear 
weapons)  In  reserve  and  Intact. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  most  intriguing  as- 
pects of  Mr.  Woemer's  proposal  Is  that  It 
could  break  Europeans  free  of  the  con- 
straints of  the  1972  ABM  treaty  signed  by 
the  U.8.  and  Soviet  Union.  While  the  most 
expansive  Interpretation  of  the  treaty's  pro- 
visions has  l>ecome  an  article  of  deep  faith 
for  American  arms-control  adherenu,  Euro- 
peans are  beginning  to  doubt  that  the  ABM 
treaty  requires  anyone  to  forgo  defenses 
against  nonnuclear  Soviet  missiles  carrying 
out  nonnuclear  missions.  Moreover,  with 
the  likely  delivery  of  precision  missUe  sys- 
tems to  unfriendly  countries— Syria,  for  ex- 
ample—governments such  as  Israel's  are  ex- 
pressing an  active  interest  in  advanced  mis- 
sile defenses. 

Recent  reports  have  suggested  that  dis- 
agreements have  arisen  l>etween  the  Ameri- 
cans and  West  Oermans  over  the  manner  in 
which  responsibilities  will  be  divided  for  de- 
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veloping  SDI-related  technologies.  Given 
the  commitment  both  sides  have  to  the 
principle  of  building  anti-missile  defeiues, 
It's  likely  these  differences  will  be  resolved. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  U.S.  initiative  be- 
comes bogged  down  in  Congress,  Mr. 
Woemer  suggests  Europe  may  have  to  leave 
the  Americans  to  their  endless  debates  and 
proceed  on  Its  own  with  the  first  stages  of  a 
missile  defense  system.  "Given  the  immi- 
nent [Soviet]  threat  that  has  been  de- 
scrllied,"  Mr.  Woemer  writes,  "It  Is  Impera- 
tive to  proceed  with  the  building  blocks  of 
an  antl-missUe  defense  In  Europe  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  ultimate  decisions  that  may  be 
made  in  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
SDI."  The  more  the  merrier,  we  say. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  REJECT 
CONTRA  AID 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 


OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Reagan 
has  formally  requested  that  Congress  approve 
his  request  for  $100  million  in  United  States 
aid  for  the  Contras  wt>o  are  seeking  to  over- 
throw the  Sandinista  government  of  Nicara- 
gua. To  date,  two  out  of  three  congressional 
committees  which  have  considered  the  Presi- 
dent's request  have  rejected  it.  The  House 
should  follow  suit  when  it  considers  this  meas- 
ure on  March  19. 

Last  week,  White  House  Ck>mmunicatk)ns 
Orector  Patrick  Buchanan  suggested  in  an  ar- 
tKle  published  in  the  Washington  Post  that  a 
vote  against  akl  for  ttw  Contras  was  tanta- 
nf>ount  to  a  vote  for  the  Sandinistas  and  com- 
munism. Mr.  Buchanan  went  on  at  some 
length  to  impugn  the  motives  and  patriotism  of 
Democrats  wtK)  have  been  critical  of  the 
President's  polk:y  toward  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
has  resorted  to  such  extreme  hyperbole  is 
perhaps  a  measure  of  just  how  unsuccessful 
the  Reagan  administration  has  been  in  con- 
vincing the  American  public  and  Congress  that 
its  polk:y  has  merit.  The  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tratton  has  dropped  the  ball  on  the  Contadora 
peace  process,  whk:h  is  still  today  the  only 
multilateral  effort  designed  to  promote  a 
peaceful  political  settlenr>ent  of  our  differences 
with  the  Sandinista  government  of  Nicaragua. 
The  President  suggests  that  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  support  the  Contras  is  to  allow  all  of 
Latin  Anwrica  to  be  consumed  by  Ck>mmuni8t 
expansion.  It  should  be  objectively  clear  to  ev- 
eryone that  opposmon  to  the  President's  ob- 
session with  provkling  military  akl  to  the  Con- 
tras is  not  an  unequivocal  endorsenwnt  of  the 
Sandinista  government.  I  deplore  the  vk>la- 
tk)ns  of  human  rights  and  restictions  upon 
freedom  of  the  press  and  civil  liberties  which 
have  occurred  in  Nicaragua.  But  we  must 
resist  the  temptatk>n  to  throw  fuel  on  the  fire. 

CoogrMS  should  reject  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  $100  million  in  aid  to  the  Contras  be- 
cause it  pursues  a  policy  which  will  fail  miser- 
ably. In  5  years  of  resisUnce,  the  Contras  are 
farttwr  from  achieving  their  real  goal— the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  Ntearagua— 
than  ever  before.  Instead,  we  must  rethink 
U.S.  policy  in  terms  of  positive  dipk>macy.  We 
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rrxist  find  ways  to  work  cooperatively  M  ■ 
partner  for  peaceful  chartge  in  Cereal  Amer- 
ica without  escalating  milttary  confrontation 
and  vk>lence.  Nicaragua's  neighbors  in  Central 
America  understand  this  reality  better  ttwn 
anyone  else.  That  is  why  they  are  opposed  to 
the  President's  proposal  for  akj  to  the  Corv 
tras.  That  is  wtiy  they  have  asked  and  pimA- 
ed  with  the  Reagan  administration  to  rejokt 
the  Contadora  process  as  en  active  and  intar. 
ested  party  seeking  to  minimize  a  military  oorv 
frontation  rather  than  promoting  one. 

Ironically,  tfie  administration  chooaes  to 
hear  a  contradictory  message,  diametrically 
different  than  what  the  leaders  of  Central  and 
SoM\  America  are  saying 

The  following  editonal  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  (March  7)  states  the  case  lor 
rejec:ting  the  Reagan  admini8tratk>n  request 
for  $100  millkxi  in  akj  to  the  Contras  well. 
Hopefully,  Congress  will  act  accordingly  on 
March  20. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  liar. 
7, 1986] 

Hold  Out  Against  "Contra"  Aid 

The  resistance  to  President  Reagan's  re- 
quests for  mlliUry  aid  for  the  Nicaragua 
"contras""  Is  well  founded.  This  resistance— 
in  Congress,  and  among  other  countries  In 
the  region— should  continue. 

Overall,  the  administrations  request  for 
$100  million  for  the  contras,  mostly  for 
arms,  casU  the  United  States,  In  the  eyes  of 
Congress  and  the  region,  as  the  foment«rs 
of  a  new  round  of  aggression  In  an  area  that 
has  reached  relative  sUblllty  In  recent 
months. 

The  Reagan  administration  does  not  put 
It  this  way.  It  prefers  to  warn  that,  without 
the  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels,  Managua 
will  become  a  second  Cuba,  a  "permanent 
staging  ground  for  terrorism."  Defense  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  warns  that  if  the  US 
does  not  send  aid  now,  one  day  It  may  have 
to  send  In  the  troops.  And  so  on, 

Even  with  Increased  aid,  can  the  contras, 
whose  active  numt>ers  have  dwindled  to 
about  8,000,  or  one-tenth  those  of  the  San- 
dinista Army,  pressure  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment to  make  the  political  and  diplomat- 
ic concessions  the  administration  wanu? 

Hardly.  Even  with  the  full  aid  package, 
the  ret>el  troop*  could  not  overthrow  the 
Marxist-led  Sandinistas,  Nor  would  any 
amount  of  contra  aid  likely  compel  Mana- 
gua to  yield.  The  Sandinistas  have  long 
viewed  the  rebels,  many  of  whom  are  sup- 
porters of  former  dictator  Somoza.  as  US 
proxies,  trained  and  financed  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

This  lack  of  credibility  has  largely  led 
House  panels  already  to  vote  down  the  aid 
request.  There  are  other  factors  that  fuel 
this  lack  of  enthusiasm:  this  weeks  GAO 
report  that  the  administration  has  lacked 
controls  over  much  of  the  humanitarian  aid 
given  the  contras  over  the  last  year,  long- 
time concem  over  CIA  meddling  In  affairs 
Nicaraguan,  from  mining  of  harl>ora  to 
training  of  the  antl-Sandlnlsta  forces;  and 
reservations  about  this  country"*  role  In  the 
increasing  militarization  of  the  region. 

The  Reagan  administration  wanU  dose  to 
$800  million  in  fiscal  year  1988  for  security 
assistance  (a  combination  of  military  and 
economic  aid )  to  govemmenu  In  the  region. 
In  Honduras  the  US  has  helped  build  11  air- 
fields and  six  military  bases  In  the  last  three 
years,  which  appear  to  be  more  permanent 
than  temporary.  Also,   the  U8  regularly 
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shuttles  thousands  of  National  Guard 
troops  Into  and  out  of  Honduras  to  do  con- 
struction work  and  take  part  in  Joint  mili- 
tary exercises. 

Blany  in  Congress  see  the  contra  aid.  not 
as  an  alternative  to  committing  US  troops, 
but  as  a  magnet  bound  one  day  to  pull  US 
troops  in — one  more  step  down  "the  slippery 
slope  of  involvement,"  as  Rep.  Oavid  Obey 
(D)  of  Wisconsin  puts  it 

The  administration  is  trying  to  steamroll- 
er its  way  over  such  concerns  by  essentially 
portraying  aid  opponents  as  brainwashed  by 
the  clever  lobbying  efforts  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. For  Its  part,  the  White  House  continues 
to  balk  at  suggestions  that  it  talk  directly 
with  the  Sandinistas.  It  apparently  views  as 
weakness  what  many  see  as  an  act  of  states- 
manship. The  US  insists  that  Managua 
must  also  talk  with  the  contras.  The  Sandi- 
nistas will  talk  with  the  US  but  not  the 
rebels.  It  is  a  classic  Catch-22  standoff  not 
worth  $100  million  to  resolve. 

Nicaragua's  neighbors,  including  several 
fragile  new  democracies,  are  concerned  both 
about  the  threat  from  a  Sandinista  govern- 
ment interested  in  exporting  revolution  and 
about  the  military  buildup  in  their  midst. 
Accordingly,  they  do  not  encourage  the  US 
to  increase  contra  aid.  They  would  much 
prefer  to  see  Washington  press  harder  on 
the  diplomatic  front.  Indeed,  Costa  Rica, 
which  has  publicly  criticized  US  aid  to  the 
contras,  is  now  drafting  a  joint  border-in- 
spection agreement  with  the  Sandinistas. 

The  best  hope  for  a  peaceful,  equitable, 
and  legal  solution  to  the  dilemma  is  to 
resume  bilateral  talks  with  Managua.  And 
Washington  should  take  an  active  role  in 
the  Contadora  process. 

Choosing  cooperation,  patience,  and  diplo- 
macy over  a  narrow,  precipitous  military 
course  that  cannot  succeed  is  more  likely  to 
increase  American  influence  in  the  region. 


THE  FINDINGS  OF  THE  CXDN- 
GRESS  ON  THE  SITUATION  IN 
NICARAGUA 


UMI 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

or  ARIZONA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEirrATtVZS 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1986 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sandinista 
regime  in  Nicaragua  continues  to  rule  with  a 
brutal  iron  harKi  arxj  continues  its  efforts  to 
destabtlize  neightxxing  nations.  The  Congress 
of  the  Unrted  States  has  found  this  to  be  corv 
sistently  true  for  years,  yet  some  still  fail  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  pressuring  the 
Sandinistas  to  cease  ttieir  repression  arxJ  sub- 
version. The  official  historical  record  estab- 
ished  by  the  Congress  on  the  nature  of  the 
Sandinista  regime  ar>d  its  activities  could  not 
be  more  stark. 

On  March  4,  1982.  the  then  chairman  of  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Commrttee  on  Intelli- 
gerKe  made  a  statemern  about  ttie  insurgerxry 
in  El  Salvador 

There  is  fxirther  persuasive  evidence  that 
the  Sandinista  government  of  Nicaragua  is 
helping  train  insurgents  and  is  transferring 
arms  and  financial  support  from  and 
through  Nicaragua  to  the  insurgents.  They 
are  further  providing  the  insurgents  bases 
of  operations  in  Nicaragua.  Cul>an  involve- 
ment— especially  in  providing  arms— is  also 
evtdent. 

What  this  says  is  that,  contrary  to  the  re- 
peated denials  of  Nicaragua  officials,  that 
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country  Is  thoroughly  Involved  in  support- 
ing the  Salvador&n  insurgency.  That  sup- 
port is  such  as  to  greatly  aid  the  insurgents 
in  their  struggle  with  government  forces  In 
El  Salvador. 

On  September  22,  1982.  the  House  Perma- 
rtent  Select  Committee  on  InteiligerK^  re- 
leased a  staff  report  which  stated,  page  3, 
ttiat  "intelligerKe  has  t>een  able  to  establish 
beyond  doubt  the  involvement  of  Communist 
countries  in  the  Salvadoran  insurgerxry." 

On  May  13,  1983,  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  Issued  a 
report  (H.  Rept  98-122,  part  1,  page  6)  stat- 
ing ttiat 

At  the  time  of  the  filing  of  this  report,  the 
Committee  believes  that  the  intelligence 
available  to  it  continues  to  support  the  fol- 
lowing judgments  with  certainty: 

A  major  portion  of  the  arms  and  other 
material  sent  by  Cuba  and  other  Commu- 
nist countries  to  the  Salvadoran  insurgents 
transits  Nacaragua  with  the  permission  and 
assistance  of  the  Sandinistas. 

The  Salvadoran  insurgents  rely  on  the  use 
of  sites  in  Nacaragvia,  some  of  which  are  lo- 
cated in  Managua  itself,  for  communica- 
tions, command-and-control,  and  for  the  lo- 
gistics to  conduct  their  financial,  material 
and  propaganda  activities. 

The  Sandinista  leadership  sanctions  and 
directly  facilitates  all  of  the  above  func- 
tions. 

Nicaragua  provides  a  range  of  other  sup- 
port activities,  including  secure  transit  of  in- 
surgents to  and  from  Cuba,  and  assistance 
to  the  insurgents  in  planning  their  activities 
in  El  Salvador. 

In  addition,  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  have  pro- 
vided—and appear  to  continue  providing— 
training  to  the  Salvadoran  insurgents. 

Cut>an  and  Sandinista  political  support 
for  the  Salvadoran  insurgents  has  been  une- 
quivocable  for  years.  The  committee  con- 
cludes that  similarly  strong  military  support 
has  been  the  hidden  compliment  of  overt 
support. 

The  committee  further  stated  in  its  report  of 
May  13.  1983  that 

Another  area  of  serious  concern  to  the 

committee  is  the  significant  military  build- 
up going  on  In  Nicaragua.  .  .  .  Considering 
the  small  population  of  Nicaragua— 2  H  mil- 
lion people— and  its  weakened  economic 
status— such  a  buildup  cannot  be  explained 
away  as  solely  defensive.  Within  the  Central 
America  isthmus,  it  poses  a  potential  threat 
to  its  neighbors. 

On  December  9,  1983.  ttie  Intetiigence  Au- 
ttKxization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1984  (Publtc 
Law  98-215)  becanie  law.  Section  109(a)(1) 
of  that  act  stated: 

Sk.  109.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  Government  of  National  Recon- 
struction in  Nicaragua  has  failed  to  keep 
solemn  promises,  made  to  the  Organization 
of  America  States  in  July  1979.  to  establish 
full  respect  for  human  rights  and  political 
liberties,  hold  early  elections,  preserve  a  pri- 
vate sector,  permit  political  pluralism,  and 
pursue  a  foreign  policy  of  nonaggression 
and  nonintervention; 

On  August  8.  1985.  tfie  International  Securi- 
ty and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985 
(Public  Law  99-83)  became  law.  Section 
722(c)(2>-(4)  of  that  act— the  very  act  under 
which  the  President  made  his  pending  request 
for  aid  for  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  that  the 
Micliel-Murtha  resolution  would  approve — 
states  in  part 
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"(2)  Thk  OoTOunoirT  or  NicAaAOUA.— The 
Congress  further  finds  that— 

(C)  the  Government  of  National  Recon- 
struction, now  known  as  the  Oovenmient  of 
Nicaragua  and  controlled  by  the  Prente 
SandinisU  (the  FSLN).  has  flagrantly  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  the  June  23.  1979, 
resolution,  the  rights  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people,  and  the  security  of  the  nations  in 
the  region.  In  that  it- 
CD  no  longer  inlcudes  the  democratic 
members  of  the  Government  of  National 
Reconstruction  in  the  political  process; 

(il)  is  not  a  government  freely  elected 
under  conditions  of  freedom  of  the  press,  as- 
sembly and  organization,  and  is  not  recog- 
nized as  freely  elected  by  its  neighlwrs, 
Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador. 

(iii)  has  taken  significant  steps  towards  es- 
tablishing a  totalitarian  Conununist  dicta- 
torship, inlcuding  the  formation  of  FSLN 
neight>orhood  watch  committees  and  the  en- 
actment of  laws  that  violate  human  rights 
and  grant  undue  executive  power 

(iv)  has  committed  atrocities  against  its 
citizens  as  documented  in  reports  by  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  of  the  Organization  of  American 
SUtes; 

(v)  has  aligned  itself  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Soviet  allies,  including  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Bulgaria. 
Libya,  and  the  Palestine  Lil>eration  Organi- 
zation; 

(vi)  has  committed  and  refuses  to  cease 
aggression  in  the  form  of  armed  subversion 
against  its  nelghl>ors  in  violation  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance, and  the  1965  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  Declaration  on  Intervention;  and 

(vii)  has  built  up  an  army  beyond  the 
needs  of  immediate  self-defense,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  needs  of  the  Nicaraguan  people 
and  about  which  the  nations  of  the  region 
has  expressed  deepest  concern. 

(3)  Thx  Nicaragcan  Democratic  Orposi- 
noH.— The  Congress  further  finds  that— 

(A)  as  a  result  of  these  violations,  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  has  lost  the  sup- 
port of  virtually  all  independent  sectors  of 
Nicaraguan  society  who  initially  supported 
the  removal  of  the  Somoza  regime  (includ- 
ing democratic  political  parties  of  the  left, 
center,  and  right;  the  leadership  of  the 
Church;  free  unions;  and  the  business, 
farmer,  and  professional  sectors)  and  who 
still  seek  democracy,  reject  the  rule  of  the 
Prente  Sandinista.  and  seek  the  free  elec- 
tions promised  in  1979; 

(B>  the  Nicaraguan  political  opposition 
has  joined  with  the  armed  opposition 
groups  in  issuing  the  San  Jose  Manifesto  of 
March  1,  1985.  calling  for  a  national  dialog 
under  mediation  by  the  Nicaraguan  Bishops 
Conference  to  peacefully  attain  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua's 
commitments  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  Including  "the  democratization 
of  Nicaragua,  conscious  that  democracy  is 
the  only  means  to  carry  out  an  authentic 
revolution  and  secure  our  national  identity 
and  sovereignty." 

(C)  on  June  12,  1985,  in  San  Salvador,  El 
Salvador,  the  political  and  armed  opposition 
groups  representing  the  entire  democratic 
political  spectrum  of  Nicaragua  formed  the 
Unified  Nicaraguan  Opposition  and  af- 
firmed their  "historical  commitment  to 
achieve  for  Nicaragua  the  reconciliation  of 
her  children,  to  establish  the  foundation  for 
democracy  and  the  moral  and  material  re- 
construction of  the  nation;"  and 
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(D)  the  Unified  Nicanguan  OppoaiUon 
further  declared  iU  Intention  to  "give  priori- 
ty at  all  times  to  a  political  solution  which 
will  ease  the  suffering  of  our  people."  

(4)  CoNcoura  m  thx  RnioM  amd  Uinm 
Statsi  RBPomniUTiB.— The  Congren 
further  finds  that- 

(A)  Nicaragua's  neighbors.  CosU  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  and  Honduras,  have  expressed,  in- 
dlvlduaUy  and  through  the  Contadora  proc- 
eas.  their  belief  that  their  peace  and  free- 
dom is  not  safe  so  long  as  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  excludes  from  power  most  of 
Nicaragua's  political  leadership  and  is  con- 
trolled by  a  small  sectarian  party,  without 
regard  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  Nicara- 
guans;  and 

(B)  the  United  SUtes,  given  its  role  in  the 
installation  of  the  current  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  has  a  special  responsibility  re- 
garding the  Implementation  of  the  commit- 
ments made  by  that  Government  in  1979, 
especially  to  those  who  fought  against 
Somoza  to  bring  democracy  to  Nicaragua 
with  United  SUtes  support. 

The  Congress  has  found  that  the  Sandinista 
regime  flagrantly  abuses  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua and  works  to  foment  subversion  in  demo- 
cratically elected  neighboring  countries.  The 
Congress  should  couple  its  perceptive  state- 
ments on  the  situation  in  Nicaragua  with  a 
willingness  to  act 

The  House  should  approve  the  Michel- 
Murtha  Resolution— House  Joint  Resolution 
540— to  provide  for  effective  assistance  to  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance. 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AKIZOHA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  become  my 
practne  from  time  to  time  to  list  my  votes  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to  know 
where  I  stand  on  tfie  issues  decided  by  this 
body,  and  I  have  found  that  printing  my  record 
here  is  the  best  way  to  provMe  that  Informa- 
tkxi. 

This  is  not  an  alMnchJSive  list  I  have  on>it- 
ted  noncontroversial  votes  such  as  quorum 
calls,  motkxis  to  resolve  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House,  and  mottons  to  approve 
the  Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptk>ns  are  necessarily  somewtiat 
short,  and  I  am  sure  that  some  of  my  constitu- 
ents will  have  additkxwl  questions  about  the 
issues  described  here.  So  I  invite  them  to 
write  me  for  more  specifics. 

The  votes  are  described  as  foltows: 
Krr 

1.  RoUcall  Number. 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  the  vote: 

5.  The  outcome  of  the  vote: 

6.  The  vote  total; 

7.  My  vote.  In  the  form  Y-yes,  N-no.  and 
NV-not  voting: 

8.  The  vote  totals  of  the  Arizona  delega- 
tion (yes-no-not  voting): 

9.  The  date. 
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3S1.  HJl.  2677.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  19W.  Adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  to  appropriate  tlS.03 
bUllon  for  various  government  programs 
and  for  pay  raises  for  federal  workers. 
Adopted  320-106:  Y(4-l-0).  July  31.  1985. 

252.  HJl.  2577.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. Plscal  1985.  Whitten.  D-Mlss.,  motion 
that  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  conference  committee  amend- 
ment to  provide  348.8  million  for  41  water 
projects  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  so 
long  as  federal  and  local  cost-sharing  agree- 
menU  are  reached  by  June  30.  1966.  Motion 
rejected  170-258:  Y(2-3-0).  July  31. 1966. 

253.  H.R.  3011.  Interior  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1985.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res. 
240)  to  waive  cerUln  points  of  order  against 
the  bill  to  make  appropriations  for  the  Inte- 
rior Department  and  related  agencies  for 
fiscal  1966.  Adopted  406-19:  Y(5-«-0).  July 
31,  1985. 

254.  H.R.  3011.  Interior  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1966.  Shaw,  R-Fla..  amendment  to 
cut  991.000  from  the  National  Park  Service 
budget  for  the  operations  and  maintenance 
of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  Rejected  200-227:  N(4-l-0). 
July  31.  1965. 

255.  H.R.  3011.  Interior  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1966.  ConU.  R-Mass..  amendment  to 
rescind  all  but  1500  million  from  the  previ- 
ously appropriated  amounts  available  to  the 
U,8.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  and  to 
prohibit  the  corporation  from  using  the 
funds  for  purposes  other  than  administra- 
tive expenses.  Adopted  312-111:  Y(4-l-0). 
July  31.  1985. 

266.  H.R.  3011.  Interior  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1966.  Conte.  R-Maas..  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  Regula,  R-Ohio,  substitute, 
to  transfer  from  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Reserve  to  the  Department  of  Energy  $100 
mUUon  in  fiscal  1986-86.  $200  million  In 
1987.  and  $200  million  in  1966.  for  cost- 
shared  proJecU  to  demonstrate  the  commer- 
cial feasibility  of  clean  coal  technology. 
Adopted  236-164:  Y(5-0-0),  July  31.  1966. 

257.  H.R.  3011.  Interior  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1986.  Conte.  R-Mass.,  amendment  to 
eliminate  $200  million  in  fiscal  1967  and 
$200  million  in  fiscal  1966  from  the  amounU 
appropriated  from  the  Clean  Coal  Technol- 
ogy Reserve.  Rejected  96-317:  N(8-3-0).  July 
31.  1965. 

256.  H.R.  3011.  Interior  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1966.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  appropri- 
ate $6,238,097,000  in  fiscal  1966  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies responsible  for  cultural  and  natural  re- 
sources programs.  Passed  270-148:  Y(4-l-0), 
July  31.  1985. 

260.  H.R.  2068.  SUte  Department  Authori- 
zations. Fiscal  1986-87.  Adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  to  authorize 
$12,774,281,000  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987  for  the  SUte  Department,  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  the  Board  of  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  and  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  Adopted  350-74: 
Y(3-2-0).  August  1,  1965. 

261.  H.R.  1460.  Anti-Apartheid  Act.  Adop- 
tion of  the  rule  (H.Res.  261)  to  waive  certain 
poinU  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  to  impose  sanctions 
against  the  government  of  South  Africa 
until  It  eliminated  laws  enforcing  "apart- 
heid', official  racial  segregation.  Adopted 
349-75:  Y(  3-2-0).  August  1. 1965. 

262.  H.R.  1460.  Anti-Apartheid  Act.  Adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to 
impose  sanctions  against  the  govenunent  of 
South  Africa  until  It  eliminated  laws  enfore- 
Ing  "apartheid",  official  racial  segregation. 
Adopted  360-48:  Y(3-2-0),  August  1, 1966, 
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363.  H.R.  3006.  Federal  Pay  Bqulty  Study. 

Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  241)  to  pro- 
vide for  House  floor  coiuideration  of  the  bill 
to  authorize  an  independent  study  to  deter- 
mine if  pay  differences  in  the  federal  gov- 
emment  are  due  to  dlacrtmination  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  race,  or  Hispanic  origin.  Adopt- 
ed 239-4:  Y(  1-4-0).  August  1. 19S6. 

264.  8.  Con.  Res.  32.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. Fiscal  1966.  Gray.  D-Pa..  motion  that 
the  House  recede  from  IU  amendment  to 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  1966  and  concur  with  a  further 
amendment.  In  effect,  the  House  replaced 
its  version  of  the  budget  resolution  with  the 
text  of  the  conference  report  on  the  resolu- 
tion, which  set  non-binding  spending  and 
taxing  levels  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1966.  as  follows:  budget  authority 
$1,070.2  billion:  outlays  $967.6  billion:  reve- 
nues $796.7  billion:  and  deficit.  $171.9  bil- 
lion. The  numbers  are  preliminary  Senau 
estimates  and  subject  to  revision.  Motion 
agreed  to  309-119:  Y(3-2-0),  August  1,  1966. 

265.  H.R.  10.  National  Development  In- 
vestment. McCoUum,  RFla..  amendment  to 
require  that  areas  meet  both  the  criteria  of 
high  unemployment  and  low  per  caplU 
income  to  qualify  for  aid  from  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  Rejected  109- 
247:  NV( 3-0-3),  September  4.  1966. 

266.  H.R.  10.  National  Development  In- 
vestment. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
$160  million  in  fiscal  1966  for  the  Economic 
Development  Adminstratlon  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  1967  and  1966: 
$79.5  million  for  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission's  (ARC)  highway  programs  In 
fiscal  1966  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
In  fiscal  1967  through  1992;  and  $39.2  mil- 
lion for  ARC  non-highway  programs  in 
fiscal  1966  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
In  fiscal  1967  through  fiscal  1990.  Passed 
260-96:  NV(  0-3-2).  September  4. 1966. 

266.  H.R.  2372.  Railroad  Safety  Improve- 
ment. Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.Res.  250)  to 
provide  for  House  floor  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  authorize  $40.9  million  in  fiscal  1966 
and  $42.6  million  In  fiscal  1967  for  federal 
rail  safety  programs.  Adopted  244-109: 
NV(  1-3-2),  September  5.  1965. 

269.  H.R.  2373.  Railroad  Safety  Improve- 
ment. Walker,  R-Pa.,  amendment  to  delete 
$6.3  million  over  fiscal  1966-67  for  reim- 
bursements to  sUtes  that  conduct  their  own 
rail  safety  Inspections.  Rejected  106-264: 
NV(3-0-2),  September  5.  1985. 

270.  H.R.  3244.  TransporUtion  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1966.  Coughlln.  R-Pa..  amend- 
ment to  prevent  federal  funding  of  the 
Westway  highway  and  land  development 
project  In  New  York  City.  Adopted  267-182: 
N(4-l-0).  September  11. 1965. 

271.  H.R.  3344.  TransporUtion  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1966.  Richardson,  D-N.M., 
amendment  to  reduce  federal  subsidies  for 
Amtrak  In  fiscal  1966  from  $603.6  million  to 
$561.4  million.  Rejected  178-245:  N(4-l-fl), 
September  11.  1985. 

372.  H.R.  3244.  TransporUtion  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1986.  Fielder.  R-Callf..  amend- 
ment to  the  Dixon.  D-Calif.,  substitute  for 
the  Waxman.  D-Callf.,  amendment,  to 
Impose  restrlctloru  on  the  corutructlon  of  a 
new  mass  transit  system  in  Los  Angeles.  Re- 
jected 172-243:  N(4-l-0).  September  11. 
1966. 

278.  H.  Con.  Res.  167.  Adoption  of  the  con- 
current resolution  to  condemn  the  Sept.  10 
kidnapping  of  Inei  Ouadelupe  Duarte 
Duran,  daughter  of  El  Salvadoran  President 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  Adopted  403-1;  Y(6- 
0-0),  September  12, 1966. 
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374.  ILR.  7.  School  Lunch  umI  Child  Nu 
trltkm  Act.  Adoption  of  the  nile  (H.  Res. 
363)  to  provide  for  House  floor  consider 
ation  of  the  bill  to  reauthorize  and  revise 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs 
Adopted  366-143:  T(  1-4-0).  September  13. 
1985. 

375.  HJ^  3366.  Amtrak  Authorization 
Fiscal  1986-87.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res. 
363)  to  waive  points  of  order  against  the  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  Amtrak 
through  fiscal  1987.  Adopted  336-159:  NV(0- 
4-1).  September  12,  1985. 

376.  H.R.  3244.  Transportation  Appropria- 
Uons,  Fiscal  1986.  Solarz.  D-N.Y..  amend- 
ment to  delete  a  provision  requiring  that 
toUs  be  collected  in  only  one  direction  on 
the  Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge  in  New  York 
City.  Rejected  111-296;  Y(2-3-0).  September 
12.1985. 

277.  H.R.  3244.  TransporUtion  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1986.  Passsage  of  the  bill  to  ap- 
propriate $10,852,587,569  for  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  In  fiscal  1986.  Passed  307-102: 
Y<3-2-0).  September  12.  1985. 

278.  H.R.  7.  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nu- 
trition Act.  Bartlett.  R-Texas.  amendment 
to  eliminate  an  authorization  of  $1  million 
for  fiscal  1986  grants  to  school  districts  for 
food  service  equipment.  Rejected  157-335: 
N(4-l-0).  September  12.  1985. 

379.  H.J.  Res.  388.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1986.  Passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  continued  spending  au- 
thority from  Oct.  1  to  Nov.  14,  1985.  for  pro- 
grams and  a^ncies  for  which  regular  appro- 
priations bills  had  not  been  signed  into  law 
by  Oct.  1.  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
resolution  provided  that  funding  levels  for 
programs  would,  depending  on  the  status  of 
uncompleted  appropriations  bills,  be  the 
lower  amount  of  tiiat  enacted  for  fiscal  1985 
or  that  set  in  appropriations  bills  passed  by 
one  or  both  bouses,  but  not  yet  signed  to 
law.  Once  enacted,  appropriations  bills  for 
fiscal  1986  would  supercede  levels  set  by  the 
continuing  appropriations  resolution. 
Pissed  373-156:  Y(3-3-4».  September  18. 
1985. 

280.  H.R.  7.  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nu- 
trition Act.  Bartlett.  R-Texas.  amendment 
to  eliminate  the  fiscal  1986  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment to  the  rates  of  federal  reimburse- 
ments to  schools  for  meals  served  in  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs,  except 
for  the  supplemental  feeding  program  for 
needy  pregnant  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren. Rejected  143-284:  N(3-2-0).  September 
18.  1985. 

281.  H.R.  7.  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  Petri.  R-Wis..  amendment  to  the 
Armey,  R-Texas.  substitute  for  the  Bartlett. 
R-Texas  amendment,  to  eliminate  the  cash 
subsidy  for  school  lunches  for  children  from 
families  with  Incomes  above  250  percent  of 
the  poverty  line.  Rejected  174-254:  N(4-l-0). 
September  18.  1985. 

382.  H.R.  7.  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nu- 
triUon  Act.  Armey.  R-Texas.  substitute  for 
the  Bartlett.  R-Texas.  amendment,  to  elimi- 
nate the  cash  and  commodity  subsidy  for 
lunches  for  children  from  families  with  In- 
comes above  250  percent  of  the  poverty  line. 
Rejected  146-379:  N(4-l-0).  September  18. 
1985. 

283.  HJl.  7.  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nu- 
trition Act.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
$5.09  billion  in  fiscal  1986-88  for  five  chUd 
nutrition  programs:  the  special  supplemen- 
tal feeding  program  for  needy  pregnant 
women.  Infants,  and  children:  a  summer 
food  service  program  for  children;  nutrition 
education  and  training;  a  surplus  commodl- 
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ty  distribution  program:  and  payments  to 
states  for  administrative  costs.  Passed  367- 
59:  Y(3-2-0).  September  18.  1985. 

284.  H.R.  2266.  Amtrak  Reauthorization. 
Fiscal  1986.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
$603.5  million  in  federal  subsidies  in  fiscal 
1986  for  Amtrak.  the  national  passenger 
railroad.  Passed  290-128:  Y(2-2-l).  Septem- 
ber 19.  1985. 

286.  HM.  3248.  Arts  and  Humanities  En- 
dowments Authorizations.  Fiscal  1986-89. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  266)  to  provide 
for  House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
authorize  $329  million  in  fiscal  1986  and 
such  sums  as  Congress  considers  necessary 
in  fiscal  1987-89  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment of  the  Arts.  The  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  and  the  Institute  for 
Museum  Services.  Adopted  181-148:  NV(0-3- 
3).  September  20.  1985. 

287.  H.R.  2100.  Farm  F>rograms  Reauthor- 
ization. Fiscal  1986-90.  Adoption  of  the  rule 
(H  Res  267)  to  provide  for  House  floor  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  extend  and  revise 
agricultural  price-support  programs;  to  pro- 
vide for  agricultural  export,  resource  con- 
servation, farm  credit  and  agricultural  re- 
search programs:  and  to  continue  food  as- 
sistance to  low  income  persons  through 
fiscal  1990.  Adopted  205-99:  NV( 0-2-3),  Sep- 
tember 20. 1985. 

288.  SJ.  Res.  127.  IntersUte  Compact. 
Glickman.  D-Kan..  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution  to  grant 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  a  series  of  laws 
passed  by  Missouri  and  Illinois  granting  ad- 
ditional powers  to  the  Missouri-Illinois  Bi- 
State  Development  Agency  concerning  the 
ceiling  on  the  agency's  bonds  and  the  au- 
thority to  construct  a  waste  recycling  facili- 
ty. Motion  agreed  to  373-2:  NV(3-0-2).  Sep- 
tember 26.  1985. 

289.  H.R.  2100.  Farm  Programs  Reauthor- 
ization. Fiscal  1986-90.  Downey,  D-N.Y.. 
amendment  to  lower  the  price-support  level 
of  sugar,  which  is  frozen  by  the  bUl.  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  1986.  by  1  cent  a  pound  per 
year  until  it  reaches  15  cents  a  pound,  and 
to  eliminate  the  cost  of  transportation  as 
one  of  the  factors  used  in  setting  the 
market  stabilization  price  of  sugar.  Rejected 
142-263:  NV(l-2-2).  September  26,  1985. 

290.  H.R.  2100.  Farm  Programs  Reauthor- 
ization, Fiscal  1986-90.  Olin.  D-Va..  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  bill's  dairy  provisions  and 
substitute  provisions  that  reduce  the  dairy 
price  support  50  cents  a  year  if  govenunent 
purchases  exceed  specified  levels,  and  to 
eliminate  the  bills  Increases  In  the  mini- 
mum federal  marketing  order  milk  prices. 
Rejected  166-244:  NV(3-0-2).  September  26. 
1985. 

291.  HJl.  2100.  Farm  Programs  Reauthor- 
ization. Fiscal  1986-90.  Obey.  D-Wls.. 
amendment  to  establish  a  mandatory 
supply-management  program  to  cut  back 
dairy  production  to  the  level  of  demand  and 
set  the  milk  price  support  at  63  percent  of 
parity,  or  about  $13.60  a  hundredweight  of 
milk  equivalent,  if  approved  by  60  percent 
of  dairy  farmers  voting  in  a  national  refer- 
endum. Rejected  36-351:  NV(0-3-2),  Septem- 
ber 26,  1985. 

293.  H.R.  2100.  Farm  Programs  Reauthor- 
ization. Fiscal  1986-90.  Strangeland.  R- 
Minn..  substitute  for  the  Dorgan.  D-N.D.. 
amendment,  to  increase  income  supports  for 
wheat  farmers  on  the  first  15.000  bushels  of 
production,  and  to  require  the  agriculture 
secretary  to  allow  repayment  of  price-sup- 
port loans  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  amount  a 
crop  brings  at  market.  Rejected  200-228: 
Y(  1-4-0).  October  1.  1985. 

294.  HJl.  2100.  Farm  Programs  Reauthor- 
ization. Fiscal  1986-90.  Frank.  D-Mass..  sub- 
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stitute  for  the  Dorgan.  D-N.D.,  amendment, 
to  freeze  target  prices  for  wheat  in  1986  and 
permit  In  succeeding  years  an  annual  deduc- 
tion of  5  percent.  Rejected  93-334:  N(  3-3-0). 
October  1.  1985. 

295.  H.R.  2100.  Farm  Programs  Reauthor- 
ization. Fiscal  1986-90.  Robert  F.  Smith.  R- 
Ore..  amendment  to  the  Volkmer,  D-Mo., 
amendment,  to  hold  a  referendtmi  among 
wheat,  feed  grain,  cotton,  rice  and  soybean 
producers,  with  a  60  percent  majority  re- 
quired to  continue  authority  for  programs 
in  the  biU  after  fiscal  1986.  Rejected  108- 
318:  N(  1-4-0).  October  1.  1985. 

296.  H.  Res.  272.  Idaho  3nd  District  Elec- 
tion. Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  dismiss 
the  election  challenge  brought  by  former 
OOP  Rep.  George  Hansen  against  Demo- 
cratic Rep.  Richard  H.  StaUings  in  Idaho's 
2nd  congressional  district.  Adopted  247-4: 
Y(  1-0-4).  October  2.  1985. 

297.  H.R.  3424.  L«bor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education  Appropriations,  Fiscal 
1986.  Doman.  R-Calif..  amendment  to  au- 
thorize the  surgeon  general  to  use  certain 
research  funds  provided  in  the  bill  to  close 
or  quarantine  bathhouses  or  massage  par- 
lors if  they  are  found  to  facilitate  the 
spread  of  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome (AIDS).  Adopted  417-8:  Y(5-0-0).  Oc- 
tober 2,  1985. 

298.  H.R.  3424.  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education  Appropriations,  Fiscal 
1986.  Natcher.  D-Ky.,  motion  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House.  Motion  agreed  to  238- 
185:  Y(l-4-0),  October  2.  1985. 

299.  H.R.  3424.  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
1986.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$93,407,443,000  in  fiscal  1986  funding  and 
$11,473,754,000  in  advance  fiscal  1987  fund- 
ing for  the  Department  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education  and  re- 
lated agencies.  Passed  322-107:  Y{3-2-0).  Oc- 
tober 2.  1985. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  RONALD  E. 
McNAIR 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
in  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1986 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  aspects  of  my  public  sennce  has 
been  the  opportunity  It  has  afforded  me  to 
help  our  young  gifted  youth.  After  all.  our  chil- 
dren and  their  children  are  America's  future. 
In  1977,  one  such  talented  Individual  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Bob  Maloney.  who 
was  a  member  of  my  staff  at  that  tii-ne.  The 
young  man's  name  was  Dr.  Ronald  E.  Mcf4air. 
Dr.  McNaIr  asked  me  to  support  his  applica- 
tion to  NASA  for  the  position  of  mission  spe- 
cialists. I  was  extren>e)y  Impressed  with  Ron's 
qualifications,  parbcularly  his  cofnmitn>ent  to 
serve  his  country  and  help  his  fellow  man.  I 
gladly  supported  his  application  and  asked  my 
distinguished  colleagues  former  Representa- 
tive Yvonne  Burke  and  Senator  Edward 
Brooke  to  io<n  me.  The  rest  is  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ron's  passing  has  saddened 
and  touched  us  all.  Bob  Maloney,  his  friend, 
has  written  a  personal  tritxjte  to  Dr.  RortaJd  E. 
McNair.  I  am  most  pleased  to  share  it  with 
you. 
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Ron  McNant— Am  Amxmcah  Hno 
When  the  Challenger  Space  Shuttle  bunt 
Into  flamea  on  Tueaday,  January  38.  1986. 
■even  American  heroes  were  killed.  We  as 
Americans  grieve  for  them.  We  also  grieve 
for  their  famUies.  We  feel  great  pain  for 
this  tragedy.  I  knew  one  of  the  Mission  Spe- 
dallats  very  well.  I  considered  him  a  friend, 
a  teacher  and  a  confidant  His  name  was  Dr. 
Ronald  E.  McNair-'Ron". 

I  first  met  Ron  In  November  1973. 1  was  in 
my  last  year  at  Harvard  Law  School  and  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  his  work  toward  a  Doc- 
torate in  Physics  at  the  MassachusetU  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  He  Uught  karate  In  the 
tMsement    of    a    small    black    church— St. 
Paul's  AME.  The  congregation  was  headed 
by  a  progressive  Minister  named  Reverend 
Bryant.  Reverend  Bryant  encouraged  com- 
munity participation  in  uplifting  and  posi- 
tive activities.  Rons  Karate  class  was  con- 
sistent with  Reverend  Bryant's  positive  phi- 
losophy. It  was  uplifting,  spirited  and  repre- 
sented the  Puritan  ethic.  You  worked  hard, 
received  no  breaks  and  earned  your  stripes. 
Ron  usually  started  class  with  100  to  200 
Jumping  Jacks,  followed  by  Marine-type  cal- 
isthenics. He  stressed  repetition,  perfection 
and   discipline.   The   result   was   character 
building.  He  was  particularly  good  with  chil- 
dren. He  had  a  certain  level  of  compassion. 
Often  he  would  taUor  the  drills  to  their 
abilities.  The  results  were  impressive.  When 
St.    Paul's   AME   Karate-Do   (as   we   were 
called)  competed  in  toumamenu  we  always 
brought  tMLck  the  "hardware"  .  .  .  the  tro- 
phies. The  biggest  winners  were  the  little 
kids.  Of  course.  Ron  won  also.  You  see  he 
was  one  of  the  best  at  Karate.  In  fact,  he 
later  became  New  England  Middle  Weight 
Champion.  What  was  gratifying  to  Ron  was 
not  his  victories  or  how  many  trophies  we 
won.  but  did  we  represent  ourselves  in  a 
maimer  that  would  bring  pride  and  good 
will  to  St.  Paul's?  Did  we  support  ourselves 
as  a  family?  Did  we  shake  the  hand  of  our 
competitors  whether  we  won  or  lost?  For 
Ron  what  was  important  was  not  our  physi- 
cal prowess,  but  our  strength  of  character. 
We  were  family.  Nothing  epitomized  this 
more  than  our  raising  money  for  the  entry 
fee    for   tournaments.    Ron    suggested   we 
sponsor  a  car  wash  on  Saturdays  in  the 
parking  lot  of  St.  Paul's.  The  funds  earned 
would  pay  the  entry  fee  for  those  who  could 
not  afford  It.  Picture  this.  Saturday  morn- 
ing, bright  and  early,  you  had  a  doctoral 
student  at  M.I.T..  an  M.l.T.  Professor.  Mi- 
chael Feld  and  his  twin  soru.  community 
residents  and  church  patrons  all  washing. 
drying  and  vacuuming  cars  to  earn  an  entry 
fee.  Well,  we  earned  the  money  and  made 
the  trip  to  the  tournament.  All  because  we 
were  family.  All  brought  together  by  Ron. 
You  see,  Ron  inspired  people  before  he  was 
an  astronaut  He  also  had  a  dazzling  record 
of  personal  achievement  before  he  became 
an  astronaut. 

Consider  these  accomplishments.  Aside 
from  establishing  St.  Paul  AME  Karate-E>o. 
which  still  flourishes.  Ron  received  his  PhD 
degree  from  M.l.T.  In  1976.  He  was  an 
expert  in  laser  physics,  already  publishing 
pioneering  scientific  papers.  He  was  a  Presi- 
dential Scholar,  a  Ford  Foundation  Fellow. 
National  Fellowship  Fund  PeUow.  and 
NATO  FeUow.  Ron  found  time  to  play  saxa- 
phone.  Earlier,  he  metriculated  at  North 
Carolina  A&T  State  University,  where  he 
graduated  magna  cum  laude.  Here  he  devel- 
oped his  keen  Interest  in  physics  and  karate. 
These  interests  won  him  science  fair  awards 
and  over  30  tournament  titles.  In  high 
school  he  was  class  valedictorian  and  moat 
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valuable  player  In  football  and  track.  You 
see.  twfore  Ron  entered  the  space  program, 
he  was  a  positive  role  model. 

I  spoke  to  Ron  after  he  left  M.l.T.  and 
moved  to  Hughes  Research  Laboratories  In 
1977.  He  said  the  day-to-day  work  of  a  scien- 
tist was  mentally  stimulating,  but  not  chal- 
lenging. He  mentioned  he  was  applying  for 
the  mission  specialist  position  In  the  NASA 
space  program.  He  knew  he  had  worked 
hard  and  had  sound  academic  credentials. 
He  also  knew  he  was  a  fine-tuned  athlete. 
This  was  not  boast,  this  was  fact.  He  also 
knew  he  feared  very  little.  HU  self  confi- 
dence was  iMued  on  his  mental  discipline, 
meticulous  preparation,  strong  family  back- 
ground and  intrinsic  faith  In  Ood.  Ron  had 
a  keen  sense  of  purpose. 

I  asked  Ron  how  I  could  help.  You  see 
Ron  was  family.  Ron  was  my  teacher.  He 
was  my  Sensel  (Japanese  for  master  instruc- 
tor). Prom  this  relationship  was  forged  a 
bond.  I  wanted  to  help  Ron.  At  that  time,  I 
worked  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  know  he  was  immi- 
nently qualified  and  that  NASA  would  make 
its  decision  based  on  merit,  but  I  still  felt 
recommendations  from  key  Meml>er8  of 
Congress  would  round  out  hli  application. 
He  deferred  to  my  Judgment  and  asked  me 
to  proceed.  The  response  to  Ron  was  grati- 
fying. Based  on  his  qualifications,  recom- 
mendations were  easy  to  secure.  Reps.  Louis 
Stokes,  Yvonne  Burke  and  Senator  Ed 
Brooks  all  supported  him.  This  was  an  im- 
pressive group.  Ron  later  thanked  them  all 
personally.  He  also  thanked  me.  This  was 
really  not  necessary  because  I  was  trying  to 
repay  him  for  all  that  he  had  given  me.  He 
sent  me  a  picture  of  himself  in  his  full  as- 
tronaut regalia  and  lnscrit>ed  it  "We 
planned,  fought  and  we  won.  Thanks,  one 
day  I  hope  I  can  be  as  helpful  to  you  as  you 
have  been  to  me,  Hang  tuff,  Ron.  .  . 

Ron  owed  me  nothing  but  this  was  classic 
Ron— humble  In  victory  always  sharing  the 
glory. 

After  Ron's  acceptance  into  the  program, 
there  was  a  time  of  excitement  In  his  life, 
national  medical  attention,  and  a  time  to 
study  and  learn  his  new  craft.  He  and  I 
would  talk  from  time  to  time,  but  in  all 
candor  I  was  very  sensitive  to  his  time  com- 
mitments. I  did  not  wish  to  Intrude.  You 
see.  Ron  never  changed  with  all  the  fanfare 
surrounding  him.  I  would  phone  him  about 
a  karate  tournament  I  planned  to  partici- 
pate in,  not  realizing  that  in  a  half-hour. 
Ron  was  appearing  on  national  television. 
Ron  took  everything  In  stride.  I  bet  that 
Ron  found  as  much  Joy  in  the  fact  I  was 
working  toward  my  black  belt  as  he  received 
from  conducting  a  television  interview.  This 
was  Ron.  He  used  to  tell  me  that  when  I 
would  tell  him  about  karate  toumamenU. 
he  would  get  psyched  up  and  go  out  and 
train  harder.  When  he  was  out  of  shape, 
which  was  rare,  he  was  like  a  wounded  tiger. 
He  was  a  dangerous  karate  fighter.  When 
he  was  in  shape,  you  were  in  real  trouble. 
But  It  was  great  fun.  He  was  a  tremendous 
competitor  .  .  .  great  gentleman,  sportsman. 
One  year  when  I  went  to  Houston.  I 
trained  with  him.  at  Wheeler  Baptist 
Church.  Like  St,  Paul's,  he  esUbllshed  an- 
other church-based  karate  school.  When  I 
arrived  at  his  school  he  Introduced  me.  He 
always  gave  me  a  t>etter  introduction  than  I 
deserved,  usually  ending  with  his  nickname 
for  me  "ancient  warrior".  After  the  talk  was 
over  we  fought.  The  Puritan  ethic  was  re- 
newed. After  we  fought  we  bowed  to  each 
other  and  embraced.  I  asked  him  if  I  could 
speak  to  his  class.  I  let  his  class  know  that  I 
was  a  black  belt  today  because  of  Ron 
McNalr. 
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While  I  was  talking  I  was  distracted  by 
movement.  It  was  little  Retfle.  This  was 
Ron's  son.  You  see  Ron  was  also  a  father 
and  hust>and.  Tonight  was  karate  night  and 
It  was  also  babysitting  night.  Ron  told  me 
later  that  Retfle  had  even  learned  how  to 
throw  a  side  kick  .  .  .  "All  by  hlmaelT'.  Ron 
was  so  proud. 

In  198S.  Ron  told  me  he  was  finally  going 
up.  He  was  so  enthusiastic  I  thought  he  was 
already  in  flight.  He  said  It  was  time  tor  htm 
to  put  his  years  of  NASA  training  to  work. 
His  only  regret  was  he  would  have  to  ne- 
glect   his    studenU    at    Wheeler    Baptist 
Church.    But   he    felt   confident    he    had 
trained  them  to  persevere  without  him.  In 
February  1984.  Ron  was  a  memt>er  of  the 
10th  space  shuttle  mission.  Challenger.  Stu- 
denU. friends,   family   all  Americans  were 
proud  of  him.  He  operated  the  ship's  me- 
chanical am  with  a  spacewalktng  astronaut 
riding  at  the  end  of  a  mechatUcal  picking 
device.  He  also  took  pictures  and  made  an 
in-flight    movie.    He    would    later    testify 
btfore    a    Congressional    Committee    that 
.  .  he  was  fully  active  Inside  the  space  ve- 
hicle during  the  space  walk  ouulde ".  Ron 
even  took  his  saxaphone  on  flight  and  com- 
posed a  tune.  A  month  after  Ron  returned, 
he  was  in  Washington  to  testify.  We  went  to 
dinner  afterwards  and  I  asked  him  how  the 
shuttle  ride  felt  and  If  he  was  scared.  He 
told  me  he  was  not  scared  because  he  was 
prepared.  He  confided  that  he  knew  there 
were  risks.  But  felt  strength  from  his  wife 
Cheryl,  his  son  Reggie,  and  his  parenu  In 
South  Carolina.  He  also  had  a  keen  faith  In 
Ood.  Concerning  the  actual  shuttle  ride,  he 
told  me  he  felt  like  he  was  in  an  "egg- 
t)eater".  He  loved  every  minute  of  It  He  de- 
scribed the  beauty  of  the  world  u  It  passed 
below  him.  You  could  see  the  sparkle  in  his 
eye.  He  also  felt  pride  as  an  American.  He 
was  a  part  of  history.  I  asked  Ron  what  he 
planned  on  doing  next.  I  suggested  to  hlra 
he   had  accomplished   what   many   people 
only  dream.  I  suggested  he  had  a  number  of 
career  options.   I  wanted  him  to  run  for 
public  office.  He  told  me  hU  goal  was  to 
take  care  of  his  family  and  fly  In  a  second 
mission.  This  was  Ron.  He  always  finished 
what  he  started. 

In  the  months  following  his  return,  Ron 
and  the  other  astronauts  did  a  lot  of  travel- 
ing In  a  public  relations  capacity  for  NASA. 
Before  he  traveled,  he  told  me  Cheryl  wu 
pregnant  and  he  didn't  know  whether  it  was 
a  good  idea  to  do  too  much  traveling.  He  did 
not  want  to  l>e  far  from  her  side.  Ron  loved 
Cheryl  very  much.  She  was  a  beautiful  and 
courageous  woman  ...  a  true  pillar  of 
strength.  Reggie  was  Ron's  pride  and  Joy 
...  his  heart.  The  decision  to  travel  was  a 
very  difficult  one  for  Ron  to  make.  I  sug- 
gested that  he  might  try  to  limit  the  dis- 
tances he  travelled  as  the  delivery  drew 
closer.  But  for  now  he  should  go.  I  told  htm 
he  was  a  public  figure  and  an  Iruplration  to 
many  people.  He  needed  to  tell  his  story. 
There  might  be  a  little  child  somewhere 
who  needed  to  know  that  he  or  she  could 
come  from  a  small  town  In  South  Carolina 
and  become  an  astronaut.  I  also  suggested 
to  Ron  he  was  an  American  hero.  He 
laughed  because  he  looked  upon  his  space 
ride  as  doing  his  job.  This  was  Ron. 

So  he  traveled.  He  was  greeted  by  royalty 
and  everyday  people  alike  He  fully  enjoyed 
the  attention.  He  even  considered  boxing 
with  a  Thai  boxer  while  representing  NASA! 
When  he  told  me  this  I  Just  smiled.  Ron 
loved  a  challenge  even  when  he  was  on 
down  time.  When  he  returned  home  three 
very  significant  things  happened.  Ron  vl»- 
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ited  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  asked  to  speak 
to  high  school  kids.  The  city  obliged  and  the 
kids  were  let  out  of  school  to  hear  Ron. 
They  met  in  a  stadium.  Ron  electrified  the 
crowd  with  stories  of  achievement.  He  chal- 
lenged them  to  learn  and  study  the  sciences. 
He  told  them  they  could  become  astronauts 
If  they  prepared  themselves  academically. 
When  the  students  returned  to  their 
schools,  the  demand  for  science  courses  was 
ao  great  new  science  teachers  had  to  be 
hired.  This  was  Ron.  He  used  his  notoriety 
to  motivate.  The  second  story  deals  with 
Ron's  speech  before  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature. When  he  entered  the  Chamber,  the 
legislators  were  milling  around  and  not 
really  paying  attention.  When  he  reached 
the  podium  and  t>egan  to  extoU  the  virtures 
of  hard  work,  education  and  love  for  your 
country,  they  rose  to  their  feet  and  gave 
him  a  standing  ovation.  This  was  Ron.  He 
used  his  notoriety  to  motivate  others  for 
good.  The  third  event  this  year  was  the 
birth  of  Ron's  daughter.  Joy.  Cheryl,  Ron 
and  Reggie  were  so  happy. 

In  May  1985  I  visited  Houston  and  I  took 
Ron,  Cheryl.  Reggie  and  now  Joy  out  to 
dinner.  Uttle  Reggie  sat  in  his  chair  and 
was  accepting  his  role  as  daddy's  "big  boy". 
Joy  on  the  other  hand  was  being  what  she 
was— a  baby.  Ron  was  cradling  her  in  his 
arms.  All  of  a  sudden  I  heard  him  start  to 
sing  'ba,  ba,  ba,  boo.  .  .  .".  Cheryl  looked  at 
me  and  said,  "Only  two  things  calm  her.  me 
and  his  singing.  We  laughed. 

It  was  then  he  told  me  he  was  a  crew 
member  in  the  January  1986  shuttle  mis- 
sion. Ron's  eyes  began  to  sparkle  and  you 
could  sense  his  enthusiasm.  We  parted  that 
evening,  shook  hands  embraced  and  gave 
each  other  a  thimibs  up  sign.  I  did  not  real- 
ize this  would  be  the  last  time  we  would 
touch.  We  spoke  several  weeks  later  and  I 
told  him  I  was  fighting  in  tournaments  and 
testing  for  my  third  degree  black  belt  in  De- 
cember. He  was  very  happy  for  me.  He  con- 
fided in  me  that  he'd  planned  to  compete  in 
2  or  3  karate  tournaments  before  the  Janu- 
ary liftoff.  I  laughed.  About  a  month  later. 
he  told  me  he  competed  in  3  tournaments, 
won  first  place  twice  and  second  place  once. 
That  was  Ron.  He  was  always  ready,  always 
prepared.  He  was  a  winner.  Six  weeks  before 
the  flight  I  received  a  call  from  him  asking 
where  the  best  place  to  send  passes  to  the 
shuttle  liftoff  would  be.  This  was  our  final 
communication. 

I've  taken  the  time  to  talk  about  Ron 
McNair  and  I  encourage  others  to  do  the 
same  because  he  and  his  feUow  astronauts 
are  American  heroes.  I  did  not  know  them, 
but  I  did  share  a  portion  of  Ron's  life.  He 
was  a  scientist,  athlete  and  musician.  He 
was  a  motivator,  a  religious  man  and  Ameri- 
can hero.  He  went  from  the  pride  of  his 
family  in  South  Carolina  to  the  Shuttle.  He 
touched  thousands  of  lives  in  a  positive  way. 
He  leaves  a  gifted  and  wonderful  family. 
For  them,  we  offer  our  prayers  and  support. 
I  hope  schools,  science  departments  and 
scholarships  are  named  after  him.  I  hope  he 
receives  the  highest  awards  America  can 
give  him.  He  deserves  them  all.  Physically, 
Ron  McNair  died  in  the  Challenger  tragedy 
on  January  28,  1988.  but  spiritually  he  lives 
for  "A  person  is  never  truly  dead  until  they 
are  forgotten.". 

Ron  McNair  must  never  be  forgotten. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  ALFRED 
JAMES  NORTHRUP  LOCKWOOD 
OP  NEW  JERSEY— 1986  RECIPI- 
ENT. DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
AWARD— POMPTON  LAKES 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

opmw  jERsrr 

IN  THX  HOITSK  OF  REPRXSENTATTVCS 

Tiiesday.  March  18.  1986 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday.  March 
22,  the  people  of  Pompton  Lakes,  my  corv 
gressional  district  and  State  of  ^4ew  Jersey 
wiil  assemble  at  the  annual  installation  dinner 
of  the  Pompton  Lakes  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  honor  an  esteemed  businessman,  commu- 
nity leader,  and  good  friend— the  Honorable 
Alfred  James  Northrup  Lockwood  of  New 
Jersey— whose  lifetime  of  service  to  the  bor- 
ough of  Pompton  Lakes  and  its  surrounding 
communities  fias  earned  him  the  highly  covet- 
ed distinguished  service  award  of  the  Ponip- 
ton  Lakes  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  know  that 
you  and  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
will  want  to  join  with  me  in  exterxling  our 
warmest  greetings  and  felicitations  to  him,  his 
wife  Margaret,  daughters,  Lynn  and  husband 
Lauren  Hetmall.  Loren  and  husband  Donakj 
Mob«us,  son  Ken  and  wife  Patti  Brannin,  and 
grandchildren  upon  this  milestor>e  of  achieve- 
ment in  their  family  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pompton  Lakes  Charnt>er 
of  Commerce  is  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
prestigious  affiliates  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  masthead  reads,  "where  the 
historic  past  meets  the  progressive  future," 
and  their  organization  has  surely  served  the 
business  community  of  Pompton  Lakes  with 
distinction.  Alfred  Lockwood  has  also  distin- 
guished himself  in  ttie  community  and  has 
been  selected  by  them  as  this  year's  horxxee 
for  his  outstanding  record  of  responsible  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  the  community. 

Our  honoree,  Al,  son  of  Sophia  and  Valen- 
tine Lockwood,  was  bom  September  2,  1918 
in  Pompton  Lakes  and  attended  grammar  and 
high  school  in  Pompton  Lakes.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  he  holds  the  record  for  athletic 
letters  earned  in  his  high  school  years — 13  in 
all.  He  was  captain  of  the  football  team,  the 
basketball  team  and  baseball  team.  Upon  his 
graduatkin  from  high  school  in  1936  he  at- 
tended Wake  Forest  College. 

The  pleasure  of  great  personal  dedication 
and  always  working  to  the  peak  of  one's  abili- 
ty with  sincerity  of  purpose  and  determination 
to  fulfill  a  life's  dream — that's  the  success  of 
the  opportunity  of  America— and  the  mark  of 
distinctkjn  in  our  society  of  "the  selfmade 
man."  Al's  aspirations  and  successes  in  the 
mainstream  of  America's  building  and  corv 
struction  industry  does  indeed  portray  a  great 
American  success  story. 

Al  left  college  after  1  year  to  seek  gainful 
employment  and  worked  for  Dupont  and  otJier 
corporate  enterprises  before  joining  with  his 
brother  in  1950  to  establish  their  own  busi- 
ness, Lockwood  Bros.  It  is  not  surpnsing  that 
their  industnousness  was  devoted  to  Lock- 
wood  Bros.  Construction  and  Lockwood  Bros. 
Realty— an  integral  occupation  of  ttieir  herit- 
age. Commencing  with  his  early  chiUhood  he 
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lived  for  many  years  in  the  home  that  his 
grandfather  had  buiK  in  1885  in  Pompton 
Lakes  and  in  1950  he  built  his  own  home  of 
residerKe  in  Pompton  Lakes. 

There  Is  much  that  can  be  said  about  Al 
Lockwood  and  all  of  his  good  works.  He  re- 
ceived many  citations  of  merit  and  honor  for 
his  many  charitat>le  and  rewarding  contribu- 
tKKis  to  the  quality  of  life  and  way  of  life  for  all 
of  our  people.  Throughout  his  IHetime  he  has 
forged  ahead  with  dedication,  devotion,  and 
sincerity  of  purpose  in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  ttte  people  of  Pompton  Lakes. 

He  served  as  the  borough's  buikjing  inspec- 
tor, was  a  member  of  the  zoning  board  and 
ttie  board  of  adjustments  of  Pompton  Lakes. 
He  was  chairman  of  ttie  Munkapal  Litilities  Au- 
thority, president  of  the  Pompton  Lakes 
Rotary  Qub,  and  Rotary  district  treasurer.  He 
was  chosen  the  Paul  Harris  Felk>w  of  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  highest  award  that  Rotary 
can  bestow  upon  any  of  its  members. 

As  we  all  know,  Rotary's  motto  is:  "We 
make  a  living  by  what  we  get .  .  .  *»e  make  a 
life  by  «vtiat  we  give  .  .  .  Service  above 
self' — and  ttieir  good  deeds  in  helping  others, 
young  and  adults  alike  have  served  to  inspire 
all  of  us. 

Among  his  many  ottier  civic  and  charitable 
endeavors,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Elks  Club 
and  has  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  First  Fidelity  Bank  since  1965.  He  is  also 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Pompton  Re- 
formed Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate  that 
we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and  achievements  of 
our  people  wfvD  have  contributed  to  the  quality 
of  life  and  way  of  life  here  in  America.  As  ¥»e 
gather  together  on  Saturday,  March  22  with 
the  Pompton  Lakes  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
tribtJte  to  Al's  leadership  erxleavors  and  per- 
sonal commitment  dedicated  to  servk^  to 
people,  we  do  indeed  salute  a  great  Ameri- 
carv— the  1986  recipient  of  the  Distinguished 
ServKM  Award  of  tlie  Pompton  Lakes  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce — the  Horrorable  Alfred 
James  Northrup  Lockwood  of  New  Jersey. 


AMERICAN  TERRY  ANDERSON 
FACING  SECOND  YEAR  AS 
HOSTAGE  IN  LEBANON 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday 
marked  ttie  beginning  of  ttie  secorxj  year 
Terry  Arxlerson,  the  Associated  Press  bureau 
chief  in  Beirut  has  been  hekj  hostage  in  Leb- 
anon. 

Anderson  was  kidnaped  on  his  way  to  work 
on  March  16.  1985. 

Sunday  also  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year  Americans  have  been  held  hostage 
In  Lebanon.  William  Buckley,  a  U.S.  foreign 
service  officer,  was  kkjnaped  March  16,  1985 

My  personal  friend,  Father  Lawrence  Jenco 
of  Joliet  IL.  has  been  hekJ  hostage  in  Leba- 
non since  January  8,  1 985,  1 5  months  ago. 

The  director  of  the  American  University  hos- 
pital, Davkj  Jacobsen,  was  kkjnaped  May  28, 
1985. 
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Thomas  Sutherland,  dean  of  the  Amertean 
University  Agricutture  School,  has  been  held 
hostage  since  June  9.  last  year. 

Sunday  also  marked  the  462d  day  since  the 
dtoappearance  of  Peter  KHbom,  the  American 
University  librarian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  three  of  the  six  Americans 
missing  in  Lebanon  will  soon  have  been  held 
hostage  k>nger  than  the  444  days  of  the  Iran 
hostage  crisis  of  6  years  ago.  The  hostage 
crisis  continues.  And  won't  be  over  until  all 
Americans  hekJ  in  Lebanon  are  back  in  the 
United  States,  safe  and  sound. 


THE  FEDERAL  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE  LIABILITY  ACT  OF  1986 

HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

opiainnsoTA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 
Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  Congressmen  Sio 
IWkD«RisON  and  Al  Sw/ift  in  introducing  and 
cosponsoring  H.R.  4394.  timely  and  salient  li- 
ability legislatkxi. 

Regardless  of  whk:h  State  is  named  for 
these  geological  repositories,  we  have  an  oWi- 
gatk>n  to  ensure  that  all  the  citizens  of  our 
country  are  protected.  We  have  an  even 
greater  responsibility  to  protect  these  chosen 
States  and  its  residents  in  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear accident. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
acting  responsibly  unless  it  accepts  unlimited 
liability  when  it  is  taking  title  to  spent  nuclear 
fuel,  managing  its  storage  and  disposal,  and 
selecting  and  siting  permanent  repository 
sites. 

This  legislation  will  mandate  the  total  in- 
demnifk»tk>n  for  public  liability  claims  result- 
ing from  nuclear  waste  disposal  activities. 

This  is  an  issue  that  transcends  politk»l 
and  geographic  barriers,  and  concems  tt>e 
entire  Nation.  Thus,  this  legislatton  deserves 
the  the  attentkjn  and  support  of  the  total 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  thank  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Morrison  and 
Mr.  Swift  for  their  leadership  on  this  critical 
issue  and  offer  my  full  support 


H.R.  4419.  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PROCEDURAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
ACT  OF  1988 

HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1986 
Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  4419,  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
cedural ImpnTvements  Act  of  1986,  a  bill  I 
have  had  under  development  for  some  time. 

An  important  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
streamline  the  administration  of  the  disability 
process  in  order  to  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of 
the  chaos  which  occun'ed  when  28  States  and 
territories  failed  to  follow  natkjnal  continuing 
disability  review  policy.  This  faihjre  reflected 
court  orders  In  some  Instances,  and  willful 
State  rebellioo  in  others.  In  either  event  the 
result  was  chaos. 
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My  bUI  reasserts  national  control  of  a  na- 
tional program,  to  wtiich  workers  throughout 
this  country  contribute  in  the  expectation  their 
taxes  will  be  prudently  managiMJ.  thus  ena- 
bling Social  Security  benefits  to  help  provide  a 
fouTidation  for  their  future  needs. 

The  bill  contains  three  main  provisions 
which  are  designed  to  facilitate  Improved  pro- 
gram marwgement. 

First  it  permits  tt>e  Secretary  of  HHS  to  fed- 
eralize State  agencies  at  any  time  "to  assure 
ttie  effective,  equitable  and  uniform  adminis- 
tratkjn  of  the  program."  This  differs  from  cur- 
rent law  wtuch  obligates  the  Secretary  to 
show  that  the  State  agency  has  substantially 
failed  to  make  decisions  in  accord  with  laws 
and  regulations. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  not  only  to 
avokl  future  differences  In  policy  interpreta- 
tion, but  to  assure  that  the  Secretary  has  the 
authority  to  federalize  the  disability  determina- 
tkJri  process  whenever  federalization  would 
twtter  serve  the  program. 

The  States  were  initially  given  this  responsi- 
bility because  of  their  closer  links  to  the  n>edi- 
cal  community— from  whteh  reports  wouW  be 
needed— and  because  of  the  State  link  with 
vocational  rehabilitatwn.  Both  rationales  have 
been  overtaken  by  program  history  and  are  no 
k>nger  as  relevant  as  the  ensuring  of  effective, 
equitable,  and  uniform  national  administratton 
of  the  disability  program. 

Let  rite  assure  you  that  this  bill  provkles  for 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  the  State  em- 
ployees who  may  be  federalized.  The  disability 
determinatwn  process  requires  ttieir  continued 
expertise,  and  this  tiill  provides  an  orderly  and 
fair  transition  to  Federal  employnoent  with 
protections  to  ensure  pay,  leave,  and  penson 
equivalent  to  Federal  employees  of  compara- 
ble status.  As  an  askle.  let  me  explain  that 
SSA  already  absorbs  the  State  agencies 
costs,  including  retirement  contributions  for 
these  empk>yees,  so  federalizing  certain  State 
agencies  can  be  done  in  a  cost-effective 
manner. 

Second,  it  eliminates  the  appeals  council, 
and  the  review  performed  by  it  which  is  ttie 
third  and  final  administrative  appeal. 

This  provision  is  intended  to  streamline  the 
entire  appeals  process,  by  eliminating  a  paper 
review  of  the  decision  of  the  administrative 
law  judge.  Under  the  third  provisk>n  of  my  bill, 
which  establishes  a  Social  Security  court  I 
believe  applicants  will  benefit  by  quk:ker 
access  to  the  court. 

Lest  there  be  apprehension  that  cun-ent  ap- 
peals council  members  and  their  staff  wouW 
be  sumnwily  cut  adrift  I  anticipate  they  wooW 
be  needed  to  help  operate  the  new  court,  or 
to  reinforce  the  Office  of  Hearings,  whkrf)  I 
expect  would  continue  to  exercise  the  Secre- 
tary's responsibility  for  own  motion  reviews  of 
cases  decided  by  administrative  law  judges. 

I  am,  however,  sympathetk:  to  the  criticisms 
these  own  nwtion  reviews  have  received,  be- 
cause in  some  cases  they  have  delayed  pay- 
ment unreasonably.  I  believe— again  in  the  in- 
terest of  natiofial  uniformity— that  these  re- 
views of  AU  decisions  should  continue.  But, 
in  the  interest  of  mitigating  financial  hardship, 
this  bill  wouW  authorize  interim  payments  90 
days  after  the  Secretary  initiates  the  review. 
Further,  these  payments  woukj  not  be  recov- 
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arable  as  overpayments  If  the  fta^al  decision  of 
the  Secretary  Is  that  the  claimant  is  Inaltglbla. 
Third,  it  establishes  a  Social  Security  court 
and  let  me  acknowtedge  that  this  butkte  on  a 
prior  proposal  of  my  colleague.  Jake  Pickle, 
to  create  a  disability  court.  The  court  I  envi- 
sion wouW  be  modeted  on  the  Tax  Court  and 
shoukl  assure  consistent  uniform,  and  more 
expert  handling  of  court  cases.  Most  Impor- 
tantly, it  shouk)  eliminate  the  muddle  caused 
by  conflicting  court  opinions. 

Further,  the  bill  provides  that  all  appeals 
from  this  court  would  be  channeled  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit, 
again  eliminating  the  potential  for  multiple  and 
contradk:tory  court  decisions  on  a  vanety  o( 
highly  technical  program  issues  i  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  intent  of  this  provi- 
ston  is  not  so  much  to  stifle  legal  interpreta- 
tion of  statajtory  and  regulatory  requirements, 
as  to  quantify  those  interpretations,  so  that 
the  issues  and  costs  can  be  resotved  more 
speedily  by  the  administration  and  Congress. 
And,  it  is  most  certainly  not  an  attempt  to 
delay  justice;  the  tiill  contains  an  adequate 
transitional  penod  and  mechanism  to  process 
pipeline  cases. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  preliminary  cost- 
estimates  provided  by  SSA  for  the  short-range 
administo'Stive  costs  of  the  proposals  to  feder- 
alize tt>e  State  agencies,  eliminate  the  appeals 
council,  and  create  a  Social  Security  court  are 
less  than  $5  million  for  1986-1990.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  these  provisions  woukJ  not  only  im- 
prove program  administration,  (jut  in  tt>e  \onq 
run  result  in  program  savings. 

Unfortunately,  the  recent  chaos  in  the  dis- 
ability program  has  been  costiy— to  the  bene- 
ficiaries and  to  the  frust  funds,  whwh  must 
bear  not  only  program  costs,  but  the  adminis- 
ti-ative  costs  of  reviewing,  and  re-reviewing, 
cases  under  different  and  conflicting  guide- 
lines. In  this  context  there  is  an  intangible 
factor,  the  impact  on  employee  morale  of 
working  under  chaotic,  constantly  changing 
njles  and  publk;  criticism  l  believe  enactinent 
of  H.R.  4419  provides  assurance  that  this  hia- 
tory  will  not  repeat  itself. 

I  commend  this  measure  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  urge  those  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  consider  H.R.  4419  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  HEALTH 
AWARENESS  MONTH-JUNE  1986 

HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

OP  ItOKTM  CAKOUNA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXntlSKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1986 
Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Con- 
gresswoman  Marilyn  Llovd  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  designating  the  month  of 
June  1986  as  "National  Women's  Health 
A¥«renes8  Month."  The  resolution  authorizes 
the  PreskJent  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to  ob- 
serve this  month  with  appropnate  activtttas. 

Why  a  resolution  on  women  s  health?  In 
recent  years,  society  has  changed,  and 
women  are  assuming  new  rdes  and  fadng 
new  challenges.  Women  In  the  United  States 
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•re  irwotwed  in  a  spectrum  al  activities  kxtey 
that  were  barely  dscernble  on  yesterday's 
hcfizon.  But  with  new  opportunity  has  come 
new  demands  arxj  dangers  and  the  need  for 
all  of  us,  espeaalty  women,  to  assess  the 
health  risks  we  face. 

Our  resolution  seeks  to  identify  those 
women's  health  Issues  ttiat  are  most  impor- 
tant in  our  soaety  today  Some  of  these 
issues  involve  d»eases  that  affect  women  ex- 
clusively, such  as  premenstrual  syndronte  or 
cervical  cancer.  Otters  involve  disorders  af- 
fecting women  at  a  higher  ratio  than  men. 
such  as  diabetes  or  osteoporosis.  We  hope  to 
heighten  public  awareness  about  tt>ese  de- 
aaaes  and  to  prorrwte  publk:  education  and 
oommunily  outreach  programs  ttiat  wM  help  to 
conquof  them. 

To  cite  just  one  example  of  the  problem, 
cancor  b  the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
women  aged  35  to  54.  A/ttKXigh  thts  is  mainly 
due  to  breast  cancer,  whtch  caused  an  esti- 
rrfated  38,000  deaths  in  1 985,  in  many  States, 
lung  carx^r  has  surpassed  ttie  rate  of  breast 
earner,  claiming  38.600  deaths  in  1985.  Lung 
cancer  is  on  ttie  increase  at  an  alarming  rate. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  address  these 
problems  and  try  to  find  effective  solutior^. 
The  mamtertance  of  good  health  is  a  societal 
as  well  as  an  irKJividual  responsibility  arxj  is 
the  combirwd  responsibility  of  the  Federal, 
State,  arxj  local  governments;  professional 
and  community  organizations;  and  citizens 
themselves.  Above  and  beyorxJ  this,  there  is 
much  that  is  as  yet  unknown  and  requires 
continuing  research  and  acquisition  of  krxMvt- 


Fundamental  to  the  achievement  of  im- 
proved health  for  all  women  is  the  recognition 
that  their  lives  have  cttanged  dramatically  in 
recent  years  and  that  future  chartges  are  likely 
to  be  even  greater.  Three  of  the  most  impor- 
tant social  cfumges  affecting  women's  health 
are  the  increasing  number  of  women  living  in 
poverty;  the  unprecedented  entry  of  women 
into  the  labor  force,  mckjding  »»omen  with  irv 
fants  arxJ  srrwll  chiWren;  and  the  continuing 
increase  in  the  kxigevity  of  women.  We  must 
begin  to  take  these  changes  into  account  if 
programs  and  policies  are  to  work. 

It  is  absokiteiy  necessary  that  the  PublK 
Health  Service  should  continue  to  review  and 
monitor  its  activities  in  regard  to  women's 
health  Women  shoukJ  also  increase  their  ef- 
forts to  become  aware  of  environmental  arxJ 
behavioral  nsk  factors,  as  well  as  factors  that 
promote  health  and  prevent  illness.  Further, 
eAxational  and  outreach  programs  shouW  be 
initiated  and  expanded  by  public  and  private 
organizations  and  the  media  to  stress  the  im- 
portarK»  of  a  healttiful  lifestyle. 

The  resokjtion  calls  upon  all  organizations 
interested  in  the  health  of  women  to  study  ttie 
legislative,  policy,  and  service  issues  that 
affect  tfie  health  of  women.  These  groups  are 
encouraged  to  promote  public  education  on 
health  matters  as  well  as  public  polKy 
changes  needed  to  improve  wonien's  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  joining  us  in  the  introductkxi  of 
the  resokition  as  ongKial  cosponsors  are  Rep- 
resentatrves  Chappie,  Fuster,  PwUrtwez, 
ROYBAL,  Roe.  de  la  Garza,  Synar.  Towns. 
Lagomarsjho,  Scheuer.  Holt,  Wortley, 
Dymau-y.  Miheta.  lelano,  Dwyer.  de  Lugo, 
Bedell,  Crockett,  Fazio.     Bentley.  Pur- 
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SELL,  and  Omens.  We  wouM  greatly  ^jpred- 
ate  your  joining  in  with  us  to  commemorate 
tfie  entire  morrth  of  June  1986  as   "National 
Women's  Health  Awareness  Month." 
Below  is  tfie  text  of  the  resokjtion: 
Natioral  Womkh's  Hkalth  Awaksmbss 

MOHTB 

Whereas  cancer  has  t>een  the  leading 
cause  of  death  among  women  aixl  men  in 
the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  35 
and  54.  and  an  estimated  119.000  new  cases 
of  breast  cancer  affecting  women  were  re- 
ported during  1985.  killing  approximately 
38.400  women; 

Whereas  the  numl>er  of  deaths  resulting 
from  lung  cancer  in  women  was  approxi- 
mately 36.600  in  1986.  has  risen  600  percent 
in  the  last  30  years,  and  may  have  replaced 
breast  cancer  as  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  women  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  an  estimated  52.000  new  cases  of 
cervical  and  endometrial  cancers  were  re- 
ported during  1985.  killing  approximately 
9,700  women; 

Whereas  l>etween  30  percent  and  80  per- 
cent of  all  women  experience  premenstrual 
symptoms,  and  such  symptoms  are  fre- 
quently adverse; 

Whereas  approximately  five  percent  of 
the  cyclical,  psychological,  and  physical 
symptoms  of  such  women  may  occur  with 
sufficient  consistency  and  severity  to  war- 
rent  classification  as  premenstrual  syn- 
drome (commonly  known  as  PMS); 

Whereas  such  illnesses  include  multiple 
sclerosis,  systemic  lupus  erythematosus  (a 
disease  of  the  connective  tissue),  diabetes. 
and  osteoporosis  (a  disease  causing  brittle 
twnes.  usually  in  older  women),  which  are 
diagnosed  in  more  women  than  men  at 
ratios  of  3  to  2:  10  to  1;  2  to  1;  and  2  to  1  re- 
spectively; 

Whereas  depression  afflicts  as  many  as 
14.000,000  Americans  annually,  and  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  women  will  suffer  from 
clinically  severe  depression,  compared  to  10 
percent  of  men; 

Whereas  certain  eating  disorders,  such  as 
anorexia  nervosa  aiMl  bulemia.  affect  one 
out  of  every  200  women  and  will  cause  both 
physical  and  psychological  damage; 

Whereas  the  Public  Health  Service  should 
continue  to  review  and  monitor  its  activities 
with  respect  to  the  health  issues  of  women, 
and  should  encourage  the  expansion  of  bio- 
medical and  t>ehavioral  research  on  health 
conditions  and  disease  unique  to,  or  more 
prevalent  in,  women  of  all  age  groups; 

Whereas  all  Americans,  and  especially 
women,  should  increase  their  efforts  to 
become  more  aware  of  the  enviroiunental 
and  behavioral  risk  factors  that  affect 
health,  and  educational  and  outreach  pro- 
grams should  be  initiated  or  expanded  by 
relevant  public  and  private  organizations 
and  the  media  to  communicate  the  impor- 
tance of  a  healthy  lifestyle;  and 

Whereas  all  organizations  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  health  and  well-being  of 
women  should  continue  to  make  deliberate 
efforts  to  be  informed  with  respect  to  legis- 
lative, policy,  and  service  issues  that  affect 
the  health  of  women,  should  promote  the 
exchange  of  information  on  health  Issues, 
and  should  become  advocates  of  organiza- 
tions and  public  policy  changes  needed  to 
improve  and  promote  health  conditions  for 
women:  Now,  therefore  lie  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  June  1986  is 
designated  as  "National  Women's  Health 
Awareness  Month",  and  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  is  authorised  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  government  agencies 
and  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  actlviUes. 


HONORING  THE  NORWIN 
BASKETBALL  CHAMPS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP  FnTRSTLVARU 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTAnTBS 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
March  22.  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  join  the 
Greater  Norwin  Jaycees  in  honoring  ttie 
Norwin  Knights  boys  basketball  team  at  the 
"Citizen  of  the  Yev  Award  Banquet" 

This  team  won  the  WPIAL  AAA  title.  This 
team  won  more  games  than  any  other  in 
Norwin  history.  This  team  finished  with  a  26 
and  1  record.  This  team  went  through  their 
regular  schedule  and  the  WPtAL's  undefeated. 

Coach  Rich  Potezynski  and  his  team  can 
take  great  pride  in  the*  accomplishments. 
White  the  numbers  represent  evidence  of  their 
commitment  and  dedication,  Coach  Pokaynski 
spelled  that  out  more  dearty  in  observing  that 
"the  great  thing  about  this  group  of  kids  was 
they  played  like  the  score  was  0  to  0  the 
whote  season." 

The  lessons  ttie  members  of  ttiis  team 
learned  during  this  year  will  stay  with  ttiem  for 
their  entire  lives.  They  will  apply  ttie  dedica- 
tion, commitment,  teamwork,  sacrifice,  and 
toyalty  to  their  lives  as  ttiey  pursue  family,  per- 
sonal, and  career  goals. 

As  great  as  the  record  of  this  team  repre- 
sents, even  greater  is  the  potential  it  shows 
for  ttiese  young  men's  future.  A  college  coach 
was  once  asked  which  was  his  greatest  team. 
He  tokj  ttie  interviewer  lie  couki  not  answer 
that  questk>n,  because  he  did  not  know  yet 
whkrfi  team  woukj  produce  ttie  most  doctors, 
ttie  most  lawyers,  the  most  educators,  ttie 
most  fatfiers,  ttie  most  young  men  ¥»ere  part 
of  ttieir  community's  progress.  It  is  that  meas- 
ure against  wtvch  this  team  will  be  eventually 
measured,  and  the  record  of  the  l^orwin 
Knights  ttiis  year  shows  us  tttat  this  is  a  team 
wtiose  excellence  has  just  begun. 


LIABILITY  RISK  RETENTION 
ACT  OP  1986 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  l»BW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 
Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Liatxlity  Risk  Retenbon  Act  of 
1 986.  This  bill  provides  alternatives  to  the  tra- 
ditnnal  methods  of  obtaining  insurance.  It  will 
provide  an  avenue  of  relief  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  or  obtain  insurance  tiecause  of 
the  liability  insurance  crisis. 

Every  day  we  all  read  of  smaN  businesses, 
day-care  centers,  nurse-miduMves  and  many 
ottiers  wtx)  cannot  afford  or  obtain  insurarx:e 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Transportabon.  and  Tour- 
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mm.  on  which  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member,  has  heM  a  series  of  hearings  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  this  problem  and  exam- 
ine proposed  sokitions.  The  causes  of  the 
problem  we  multipte;  overly  competitive  pric- 
ing of  premiums,  joint  and  several  liability,  and 
high  damage  awanls  from  juries  are  just  a 
few.  A  wide  range  of  sohJtions  to  address  this 
problem  has  been  presented  at  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings. 

Some  have  proposed  that  the  McCanwv 
Ferguson  Act  be  repealed  and  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  regulate  the  insurance  indus- 
try. The  witnesses  wtio  have  testified  before 
our  subcommittee,  however,  have  not  been 
abte  to  explain  how  things  wouW  be  different 
today  in  ttie  liability  insurance  martiet  if  these 
t»»o  changes  had  been  made  10  years  ago. 
Why  shouW  Federal  regulattons  be  any  better 
ttian  State  regulabons— especially  when  one 
considers  the  kxig  history  of  State  experience 
in  this  area? 

Atong  with  Federal  regulation,  some  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  shouW  get  into 
the  insurance  business— and  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  make  nrxxiey  in  it  If  a  private 
industry,  motivated  by  the  ever-present  scruti- 
ny of  its  owners,  cannot  provide  ttiis  insurance 
profitably,  how  does  anyone  expect  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  do  it?  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  already  in  ttie  Insurance  business,  and 
business  has  not  been  good.  The  Govern- 
ment's National  Ftood  Insurance  Program  has 
been  in  the  Wack  only  2  years  out  of  its  17- 
year  history  and  Congress  had  to  save  ttie 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  from 
bankruptcy  last  summer  by  a  special  supple- 
mental appropriation.  I  am  not  convir¥»d  ttiat 
ttie  Federal  Government  has  ttie  ability  to  njn 
an  insurarxx  business  better  ttian  private  in- 
dustry. 

TTiere  are  also  those  who  call  for  tort 
reform.  Ttie  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee has  shown  ttiat  a  serious  problem  exists 
with  ttie  current  system  of  civil  justice.  Some 
changes  to  tort  law  shouW  be  made.  Tort 
reform,  however,  wW  take  time.  Those  who 
cannot  obtain  insurance  due  to  the  capacity 
shortage  in  ttie  liability  insurance  maricet  need 
an  avenue  toward  reUef  today.  That  is  what 
my  Ml  will  provide. 

The  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act  of  1986  wHI 
expand  the  coverage  of  the  Product  Liability 
Retention  Act  of  1981  to  inckide  general  liabil- 
ity insurance.  The  bill,  therefore,  will  altow 
simiiarly  situated  business  groups  to  form  their 
own  insurance  cooperatives,  called  risk  reten- 
tion groups,  across  State  lines.  Ttie  groups 
wiM  then  be  able  to  spread  and  assume  all.  or 
any  portion  of  their  general  liability  risks.  The 
biH  will  also  alkTw  peopte  to  purchase  com- 
mercial iabiMy  insurance  on  a  group  basis. 

By  providing  these  two  new  avenues  to  in- 
surance, the  bin  will  assist  the  victims  of  the 
curent  liability  insurance  crisis.  For  exampte, 
if  a  small  business  cannot  afford  or  obtain  in- 
surance thnxjgh  the  tradttional  methods  of 
buying  from  an  insurance  company  or  self-io- 
suing.  the  bill  wdl  provide  that  business  the 
alternative  of  forming  a  risk  retention  group  or 
a  purchasing  group  to  obtain  coverage. 

Some  botove  that  a  broad  expansion  of  the 
Product  Liabiity  Risk  Retention  Act  w«  lead  to 
Abuses  of  the  system.  For  example,  some  are 
concamed  that  persons  with  deferent  liability 
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risks,  such  as  nurse  midwivos  and  srnaM  busi- 
nesses, will  form  a  risk  retention  group,  there- 
by unwittingly  assuming  differing  degrees  or 
types  of  risks.  The  bill  addresses  this  potential 
problem  by  requiring  members  of  nsk  reten- 
tion and  purchasing  groups  to  be  similarly  situ- 
ated with  respect  to  their  liabHity  risks  that  are 
the  subject  of  the  risk  retention  coverage. 

The  bill  also  expands  each  State's  regula- 
tory authonty  over  nsk  retention  groups  by  re- 
quinrtg  ttie  groups  to  comply  with  each  State's 
b-ade  practice  laws  as  well  as  providirig  au- 
thority to  each  State  insurance  commissioner 
to  conduct  a  financial  examination  of  the 
group  if  ttie  insurance  commissioner  wtiere 
the  group  is  chartered  is  not  conducting  such 
an  examination  or  refuses  to  do  so. 

This  bill  will  not  solve  all  the  problems  pres- 
ently facing  the  liatJility  insurance  market  But 
it  win  provide  a  desperately  needed  alternative 
to  the  traditional  mettiods  of  spreading  risk.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  is  a  step  forward  in  solv- 
ing a  difficult  problem.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this  biM. 


THE  NEED  TO  INCREASE 
STUDENT  LOANS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  massachusktts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
amorig  the  most  devastatirig  segments  of  the 
administiation's  fiscal  year  1987  budget  re- 
quests are  the  major  programmatic  changes 
and  funding  cutbacks  in  Federal  student  finan- 
cial assistance.  Once  again  the  Presxlent  is 
seeking  to  drastically  reduce  this  aid  that  is  so 
vital  to  thousands  of  ksw-  and  middle-income 
Americans  who  rely  heavily  on  Federal  help  in 
meeting  ttie  growing  costs  of  a  higher  eAK»- 
tion. 

I  wouW  Nke  to  share  with  my  colleagues,  the 
foltowing  survey  that  was  done  by  a  group  of 
concerned  stoxJents  from  Needham  High 
School  in  Needham.  MA.,  in  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  I  am  very  proud  of  the  ef- 
forts of  these  shjdents  who  have  put  much 
time  and  work  into  this  research. 
Ttie  survey  foltows: 

Thk  Nbd  To  iBcizASB  STUvnT  Loans 
The  government  must  entiance  the  digni- 
ty of  the  citizen,  promote  the  maximum  de- 
velopment of  his  capabilities,  and  widen  the 
range  of  tils  opportunities.  Education  Is  the 
means  to  these  ends.  The  cost  of  education 
is  a  restricting  force  when  considering  a 
wide  range  of  opportunity  for  young  people. 
It  is  vital  ttiat  adequate  financial  aid  for 
education  lie  available  for  the  students. 

Adequte  financial  aid  Is  not  available.  The 
current  loan  limits  should  be  Increased.  Stu- 
dents have  conducted  several  surveys.  A 
survey  of  Needham  High  School  seniors  In- 
dicates that  100%  of  the  studenU  asked  feel 
that  the  financial  aid  program  should  be  ex- 
tended to  allow  tilgher  loan  llmlU.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  surveyed  seniors  point  out 
that  the  financial  aid  package  will  have  a 
definite  bearing  on  what  college  or  universi- 
ty they  choose  to  attend.  Local  college  and 
university  students  were  surveyed  to  exam- 
ine the  Impact  of  federal  aid  on  their  tilgher 
education.  The  percentage  of  studenU  from 
the  following  schools  would  Iwneflt  from 
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our  proposed  Increase:  Boston  Oollece,  MA, 
96%;  Wellesley  College.  MA.  70%:  Oeneral 
Connecticut  Sute  University.  100%;  Braa- 
dels  University.  MA.  80%,  Clark  University. 
MA.  50%;  Colby  College.  ME,  100%;  Plym- 
outh sute  College,  VB.  50%. 

According  to  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
the  cost  of  one  year's  tuition  for  coUeges 
tias  risen  by  8%  In  the  last  two  years.  Ttie 
average  costs  of  one  year's  tuition  at  a 
public  coUege  U  M.900.  At  private  institu- 
tions, expenses  run  anywhere  from  $9,000  to 
$16,000.  For  example.  Bates  CoUege  In 
Maine  lias  increased  iu  tuition  by  11%  to 
$14,600  per  year.  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  Indicates  further  that  93  out  of  100 
student  loans  are  being  paid  back  on  time. 
and  ttiat  the  net  rate  on  defaulU  lias  de- 
clined. The  surveys  Indicate  that  the  high 
cost  of  college  disallows  the  promotion  of 
higher  learning  and  is  discriminatory. 
Unless  loan  llmlu  are  increased,  many  stu- 
denU will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  higher 
learning  Institution  of  their  choice. 

The  administration  l)elleve*  that  the  ex- 
isting program  should  t>e  simplified,  but  ttils 
need  not  mean  cut  loans.  Much  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  speaks  to  poor  man- 
agement, not  the  need  for  loans.  Therefore, 
the  focus  of  the  problem  should  he  proper 
administration  and  management,  not  reduc- 
ing the  loan  llmlu.  The  answer  Is  to  In- 
crease the  federal  funding  and  Increase  the 
quality  of  management.  Needy  studenU 
must  not  become  victims  of  governmental 
mismanagement. 

Our  most  precious  resource  is  the  Ameri- 
can child.  The  dividends  which  come  with 
the  Investment  In  the  young  people  have  no 
equal.  The  Investment  in  youth  will  bear  ev- 
erlasting fruit. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  DOIUNICK 
DICK"  PLESCIA  OP  NEW 
JERSEY,  OUTSTANDING  CITI- 
ZEN. ESTEEMED  UNION  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE. AND  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  ifzw  jnsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday.  March  21. 
residents  of  my  congressional  distnct  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  join  with  members  at 
the  Amalgamated  Ctotfung  &  Textile  Wortcera 
Unkxi  AFL-CIO,  CLC  m  testimony  to  an  es- 
teemed union  representative,  outstanding  citi- 
zen and  good  friend— the  Honorable  Dominick 
"Ock"  Plescia  of  New  Jersey— whose  persoo- 
al  commitment  and  sincerity  of  purpose  in 
seeking  the  highest  standards  of  excellence  in 
his  quaat  for  economic  and  soaal  justice  for 
our  textile  workers  especially  m  thar  retira- 
ment  years  is  applauded  by  all  of  us.  I  know 
that  you  and  our  colleagues  hare  in  the  Con- 
grass  will  want  to  join  with  ma  in  extending 
our  deepest  appreciation  to  Dommick  Plascia 
and  share  the  pride  of  h«  wife  Helen,  daugh- 
ters Frances  and  Edith,  and  son  Ock  on  this 
mHastone  of  achievement  in  their  family  so- 

daavora. 

Mr.  Spaakar,  wa  are  all  familiar  with  tha 
goals  and  objectivas  of  tha  Amalgamated 
Ctolhing  A  TaxtHa  Worfcars  Union,  AFL-QO, 
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CLC  in  their  constant  vigil  to  enhance  condh 
lions  in  the  iworking  piace  and  protect  our 
worlcing  people  and  their  hopes  for  better  to- 
riKXTovvs.  Dick,  a  nickrfame  Dominick  Plescia 
acquired  in  early  childhood,  t>y  his  representa- 
tion arxJ  lifetime  of  dedication  to  these  same 
true  American  Ideals  of  everttiing  we  hold 
dear— the  laborers  in  tt>e  vineyard  of  our  in- 
dustrial complex,  ttieir  families,  hon)es,  jobs, 
pensions,  security,  and  opportunities  to  ad- 
vance— has  truly  enriched  our  community. 
State,  and  Nation. 

Oicfc  Ptesda  was  bom  in  Lodi.  NJ,  hon>e  of 
the  former  United  Piece  Dye  Works,  one  of 
the  world's  largest  dyeir^  arxJ  printing  compa- 
nies. Dick  remembers  the  strike  at  United  in 
1933  when  tear  gas,  thrown  by  police  at  strik- 
ers, wafted  up  Liberty  Street  to  the  Wilson 
School  wtiere  students  were  forced  to  evacu- 
ate. Dick  was  in  the  seventh  grade  dass  at 
Wilson  School  at  that  tin>e. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  5  years  later  in 
1938,  after  he  graduated  from  Lodi  High 
School,  that  Dick  entered  the  gates  at  this 
same  United  Piece  Dye  Works,  iocai  1983, 
and  began  his  career  in  tt>e  textile  dyeing  arxJ 
printing  industry.  His  job  as  a  tuber  was  short 
lived,  however,  so  fie  bounced  between 
United  and  Weiss  and  Wilheim  in  Passak:  for 
most  of  that  year.  In  December  of  1938.  he 
joined  ttie  emptoyment  rolls  of  Martex  Print 
Works,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  14 
years.  Durirtg  this  period,  beginning  at  the  age 
of  19,  he  was  elected  to  be  the  steward  of  his 
department,  and  at  age  21  to  ttie  executive 
board  of  kxal  1 932. 

After  a  number  of  deferments,  due  to  his 
job  as  a  cokx  mixer  on  canrxxiflage  parachute 
ctoth,  Dick  entered  tf)e  Armed  Forces  and 
fought  in  the  front  liries  of  Europe  with  the 
102d  Infantry  Divisk>n  (Ozarks).  He  was  cap- 
tured by  ttie  German  Army  akxig  with  the 
remnants  of  this  company  on  April  29,  1945, 
just  9  days  before  Vkrtory  in  Europe  [VE]  Day. 
His  company  was  only  35  miles  from  Berlin  at 
ttie  time.  Dick's  company  was  lit>erated  by  the 
82d  Airborne  Division  on  May  5.  1945,  20 
miles  from  ttie  Danish  txxder. 

After  returning  home  from  the  war  in 
Europe,  Dick  returned  to  his  job  at  Martex 
Print  Works,  wtiich  had  changed  its  name  to 
Texstyle  Corp.  He  resumed  his  active  partk> 
pation  in  kxal  union  affairs.  In  1945,  he  was 
elected  as  vice  president  of  ttie  3,500- 
member  local  1932.  In  February  1952,  Dk* 
was  elected  president  and  manager  and 
served  nine  consecutive  2-year  terms. 

In  June  1969.  Dk;k  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  assistant  director  for  the  Quin 
State  Region  and  6  months  later  was  appoint- 
ed manager  of  the  5,000-member  Chicago 
Joint  Board  wtiich  served  its  membership  over 
a  vast  region  including  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  and 
Mchigan. 

In  1972  Dick  suffered  a  heart  attack.  Al- 
though he  fully  recovered,  he  felt  he  had  to 
get  away  from  the  harsh  winters  of  ttie  Mkl- 
west  and  moved  to  the  Los  Angeles  area  In 
August  1972.  He  was  appointed  organizer- 
businesa  agent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Joint 
Board  wtiere  he  served  for  airnost  5  years.  He 
assistad  in  ttie  formatnn  of  ttie  Southern  Caii- 
fomia-Textile  Industry  hfeatth  and  Welfare 
Fund  and  was  Its  ctiairman  for  several  years. 
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In  1977  he  was  appointed  to  ttie  position  of 
director  of  the  carpet  cordage  and  knitting  in- 
dustries of  ttie  textile  division  of  ACTWU. 
Within  a  period  of  2  years  he  was  appointed 
to  assistant  administrator  of  ttie  Textile  Work- 
ers Pension  Fund  and  2  years  later  succeed- 
ed to  his  current  high  office  of  public  trust  as 
ttie  furxl  manager  of  ttie  Textile  Workers  Pen- 
sk>n  Fund. 

Under  DKk's  leaderstiip  ttie  fund  increased 
from  $49  million  in  assets  at  the  ck>se  of 
fiscal  year  1980  to  S86  mHlkxi  at  ttie  ck>se  of 
fiscal  year  1985.  He  also  helped  to  streamline 
and  computerize  ttie  fund's  operations  attain- 
ing a  new  sense  of  security  and  numerous  ad- 
ditional benefits,  both  operational  and  design 
in  nature,  for  continued  security  and  growth. 
During  ttie  tenure  of  Dk:k  Plescia  as  fund 
manager,  a  number  of  dramatk:  changes  tiave 
occurred  to  protect  and  enhance  ttie  security 
of  ttie  furxj  for  its  benefk:iaries.  Dk:k  stiould 
Indeed  be  highly  content  In  the  knowledge 
ttiat  his  goats  and  objectives  to  administer  ttie 
Textile  Workers  Pension  Fund  so  ttiat  "In  ttie 
twilight  of  ttieir  years,  the  senkx  textile  work- 
ers may  enjoy  retirement  to  a  fuller  degree " 
have  truly  contritxjted  to  ttie  quality  of  life  and 
way  of  life  tor  ttiose  retirees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  is  much  ttiat  can  be  sakj 
of  Dk:k  Plescia  and  his  lifetime  of  achieve- 
ments in  servk^  to  people.  He  has  extended 
ttie  richness  of  tiis  wisdom  and  expertise — 
always  giving  willingly  and  unselfishly  of  his 
time — in  helping  ottiers.  We  are  especially 
proud  of  his  compassion,  dedicatkxi.  and  un- 
tiring efforts  on  betialf  of  his  feltow  workers. 

Dick's  professional  expertise  in  ttie  Ameri- 
can latior  movement  has  enabled  him  to 
achieve  State  and  natksnal  acclaim  for  his 
union  representation  of  the  Amalgamated 
Ctothing  &  Textle  Woriters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Indeed  appropriate  that 
we  reflect  on  ttie  deeds  and  achievements  of 
our  people  who  have  contributed  to  the  quality 
of  life  and  way  of  life  here  in  America  He  has 
served  our  people  and  our  country  with  honor 
and  distinction. 

As  we  gather  together  on  Friday,  March  21 
in  tribute  to  his  leadership  endeavors  and  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  dedrcated  to  servk»  to 
people,  we  do  Indeed  salute  a  great  Ameri- 
can— the  Honorable  Dominick  "Dick"  Plescia 
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Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  Introducing  today  legislation  to  study  the 
problem  of  overflights  of  our  natkxial  parks. 
Thousands  of  people  each  year  visit  our  na- 
txjnal  parks  to  enjoy  ttieir  beauty  and  the  se- 
renity of  ttie  surroundings.  Ttie  parks  offer  an 
opportunity  for  many  to  leave  ttie  hurried  ex- 
istence of  city  Hfe  for  a  few  hours  and  have 
some  time  in  a  peaceful  environment 

Unfortunately,  for  many  tourists,  campers, 
and  hikers,  ttieir  visits  are  Interrupted  by  k}w- 
flying  planes  and  helkxjpters.  Many  come  to 
our  natxxial  parks  to  experience  some  quiet 
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and  enjoyment  But  this  is  not  possible  if  you 
have  planes  and  helkx>pters  flying  unreason- 
ably k}w  over  ttie  campgrounds,  hiking  traits, 
arxt  other  points  of  Interest  in  our  Nation's 
parks. 

While  offKials  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  ttie  Federal  Aviation  AdministratKin 
have  worked  together  on  this  matter  for  a 
number  of  years,  ttiere  is  stHI  some  dispute 
over  what  ttie  appropriate  altitude  is  for  air- 
craft flying  over  our  natxxial  parks.  Today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  require  the  Seaetary 
of  ttie  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
ttie  appropriate  minimum  altitude  for  aircraft 
flying  over  national  parks.  This  bill  wouW  re- 
quire ttie  Secretary  of  Transportatkxi,  acting 
ttvough  ttie  Federal  Aviation  Administratk^n,  to 
provkle  technical  assistance  in  carrying  out 
ttiis  study. 

The  study  woukj  kJentify  the  problems  that 
are  created  wtien  aircraft  fty  over  our  natkxial 
parks,  and  stiow  wtiere  ttie  most  serious  ad- 
verse impacts  exist  Not  less  ttian  10  units  of 
ttie  NatkKial  Park  System  shall  be  studied.  In- 
cluding Grand  Canyon  Natk)nal  Park.  Yosemi- 
te  Natwnal  Park,  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National 
Park,  Glacier  Natk)nal  Pari*,  and  Mount  Rush- 
more  Natxxial  Memorial. 

In  evaluating  the  Impacts  on  ttie  specific 
parks  noted  above,  Informatkw  shall  be  re- 
quired on  how  aircraft  noise  affects  the  safety 
of  the  park  system  users.  Including  hikers, 
rock  dimbers,  and  boaters.  AdditKinally,  the 
study  shall  kx)k  at  the  impacts  of  ttiese  flights 
on  ttie  natural,  historical,  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  each  park.  The  Secretary  of  ttie  In- 
terior will  be  required  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  his  findings  within  2  years  after  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

I  believe  this  legislatk}n  will  help  to  resolve 
some  of  ttie  controversy  surrounding  over- 
flights of  our  natkxial  parks.  I  kx>k  forward  to 
Its  earty  enactment  and  to  ttie  results  of  this 
study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  ttiat  a  recent  artKle  from 
ttie  March/April  edition  of  the  National  Partes 
magazine  about  this  problem  be  reprinted  at 
this  point 

AiKBOfun  Views— The  Pure  Silence  or 
Grahd  Cakton  Is  Shattered  by  Comstart 
overtughts 

(By  Kattiryn  Kaliler) 

On  the  footpath  of  Bright  Angel  Trail  or 
along  the  ImuiJu  of  the  Colorado  River  as  it 
cuts  through  the  inner  gorge  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  the  tranquility  of  hikers  U  pierced 
by  the  almost  constant  roar  of  aircraft 
taking  sightseers  on  expensive  tours.  The 
aircraft  sound  like  angry  mosquitoes  as  they 
enter  the  vast  ctutsm,  chiseled  by  nature 
about  25  million  years  ago  during  the  Paleo- 
zoic Era. 

Below,  an  eerie  quiet  envelopes  the 
remote  t>ackcountry  trails,  a  quiet  few 
people  ever  experience  and  one  of  the  can- 
yon's most  remarkable  features.  Not  even 
the  rustle  of  leaves  or  the  swoosh  of  the 
mighty  Colorado  River  disturbs  the  serenity 
of  the  canyon— untU  the  aircraft  fly  over 
again. 

Backpackers,  with  their  canteens  of  water, 
tiike  down  the  Bright  Angel  or  Kaibab  trails 
Into  lOO-degree  heat,  anticipating  the  tiard. 
several-thousand-foot  hike  out  of  the 
canyon.  They  have  come  In  search  of  a 
peacefulness  that  visitora  say  ts  unsurpasBed 
anywhere  on  earth. 
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"Generations  of  people  liave  come  to  the 
canyon  to  experience  the  Incredible  silence 
of  the  place,"  says  Dennis  Brownridge,  a 
Tucson  geography  teacher  who  tias  hiked 
much  of  the  canyon.  "The  quiet  Is  more  Im- 
preasive  than  the  colors  of  the  sunsets.  Most 
people  have  never  experienced  anyttiing  like 
It" 

With  their  rotors  beating  like  machine 
guns,  the  helicopters  swoop  off  the  Abyss 
on  the  west  rim  of  the  majestic  canyon 
where  It  drops  3.500  feet  to  the  Tonto  Pla- 
teau. The  air  ships  disappear  from  sight 
then  reappear  again  as  they  alp  from  one 
butte  to  another— tlirough  Confucius  Gap 
and  around  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  Anasazl 
Indians. 

The  noise  of  their  engines  reverl)erate8 
continuously  throughout  the  canyon.  Even 
commercial  Jets  at  altitudes  of  30.000  feet 
and  military  jets  flying  low  to  sightsee  dis- 
turb the  tranquility  of  the  backcountry. 

"The  noise  Is  like  Chinese  water  torture." 
Brownridge  says.  "Just  as  you  settle  t)ack  to 
relax,  another  plane  comes  over  and  tenses 
your  muscles.  It  makes  you  angry." 

It  is  ironic  that  the  park  known  for  Its  ca- 
thedral quiet  now  has  the  most  disturbing 
noise.  Although  Grand  Canyon  has  the 
worst  overflight  problem.  It  Is  by  no  means 
the  only  national  park  under  setge  by  loud 
military  aircraft  and  profitable  sightseeing 
companies  eager  to  take  tourists  on  quick 
trips  through  America's  crown  jewels. 

At  Port  Jefferson  National  Monument  off 
the  Everglades  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  centu- 
ry-old-bricks are  dropping  Into  the  moat  of 
this  pre-Clvil  War  structure  as  military  Jets 
make  high-speed  turnarounds. 

Fighter  pilots  from  air  bases  near  Se- 
quoia-Kings Canyon  national  parks  in  Cali- 
fornia streak  through  the  parks'  narrow 
canyons,  practicing  for  combat  missions. 
The  sound  Is  deafening,  and  some  hikers 
have  been  forced  to  the  ground  by  the  low- 
flying  aircraft. 

At  Cumberland  Island  National  Seashore 
In  Georgia,  light  airplanes  bum  the  water- 
front and  even  land  on  the  l)each,  endanger- 
ing sunlwthers  and  fishermen.  The  landings 
are  Illegal,  but  the  sUte  of  Georgia  lias 
never  given  the  National  Park  Service 
(NP8)  law-enforcement  authority  on  the 
beach.  So  the  practice  continues,  even 
though  part  of  the  Island  Is  designated  wil- 
derness. 

Hikers  In  the  backcountry  at  Yosemlte 
National  Park  In  California  say  commercial 
aircraft  flying  on  the  transcontinental  route 
from  San  Pransciso  are  ruining  the  quiet 
they  seek  among  the  park's  famed  ganlte 
mountains. 

OrUy  recently  has  the  NP8  begxin  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  noisy  and  potentially 
dangerous  air  flights  over  Americas  nation- 
al parks.  The  controversy  has  pitted  envl- 
ronmentalists  a^iinst  air-tour  operators. 

The  NFS  seems  caught  in  the  middle.  It 
must  balance  a  dual  mandate:  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  parks 
while  making  them  avaUable  for  visitors. 

At  Grand  Canyon,  some  environmentalists 
have  called  for  a  complete  ban  on  all  scenic 
fllghU  over  the  park.  National  Parks  and 
Conservation  AssocUtlon,  however,  has  pro- 
moted a  more  balanced  approach  In  wlilch 
flights  would  be  restricted  In  some  areas 
and  perhaps  tianned  during  some  months  of 
the  year. 

Air-tour  operators,  on  the  other  hand, 
argue  that  their  services  make  the  canyon 
experience  available  to  tourisU  on  short 
vtalta  to  the  park  as  well  as  tiandlcapped  and 
elderly.  They  contend  that,  unlike  campers, 
they  leave  no  refuse. 
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Ronald  Warren,  general  manager  of 
Grand  Canyon  Airlines,  calls  the  air  tours 
"the  cleanest  method  of  seeing  the  canyon." 
Environmentalists  point  out  that  the  tour 
companies  do  pollute— iMth  the  quiet  and 
the  clear  skies. 

"The  last  thing  we're  trying  to  do  is  annoy 
someone,"  says  Joel  Rash,  director  of  oper- 
ations for  Grand  Canyon  Helicopters. 

That  Is  also  the  aim  of  park  officials  at 
the  Grand  Canyon  who  are  engaged  In  the 
lengthy  and  ctmibersome  process  of  trying 
to  balance  the  desires  of  envlrorunentabsU 
and  air  operators.  Ruas  Butcher,  NPCA's 
Southwest/California  regional  represenu- 
tlve.  says  the  NP8  "U  bending  over  back- 
wards" to  hear  all  sides  and  come  to  a  rea- 
sonable solution. 

"It's  a  definite  conflict,"  Butcher  says. 
"People  who  take  river  trips  will  get  off 
their  twats.  walk  up  to  a  waterfall  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  canyon,  and  a  helicopter 
will  be  hovering  overhead.  The  roar  of  the 
helicopter  Is  magnified  Inside  the  canyon 
and  the  vibrations  one  feels  are  Intense. 

■This  Is  a  problem  and  the  Park  Service  is 
addressing  it.  trying  to  resolve  It  through 
direct  dialogue."  he  added. 

The  Grand  Canyon  air  traffic  problem  Is 
at  a  crucial  point,  and  NPS  efforts  to  resolve 
the  problem  have  gained  national  attention. 
Park  managers  across  the  country  are 
watching  and  waiting  for  the  Grand  Canyon 
solution,  which  likely  wUl  be  used  as  a 
model  for  similar  aircraft  problems  at  parks 
across  the  country. 

This  situation  Is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  NPS  does  not  have  Juris- 
diction over  its  own  air  space,  but  can  only 
complain  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. (The  question  of  jurisdiction  Is  now 
being  studied  by  the  Solicitors  Office  of  the 
Interior  Department.)  Recently,  the  NPS 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Issued  an  advisory  requesting  that  aircraft 
fly  at  least  2,000  feet  above  the  national 
park.  But  that  advisory  Is  Ignored  every  day. 
Jotin  Guthrie,  deputy  superintendent  at 
Grand  Canyon,  says,  "Were  trying  to  talk  It 
over,  but  If  it  gets  to  the  point  where  we're 
playing  hardball,  our  position  lias  to  l>e  to 
protect  the  resource  .  .  .  and  tliat  means 
we'd  have  to  advocate  restricted  fllghU." 

Last  year,  Yosemlte  was  confronted  with  a 
similar  controversey  when  a  Fresno,  Califor- 
nia, outlft  proposed  scenic  fllghU  over  the 
park  that  Ansel  Adams  chronicled  with  his 
awe-lnsplring  photograptis.  So  far,  park  offi- 
cials say  the  scenic  fllghU  have  been  quite 
limited  and  have  not  posed  a  problem,  par- 
ticularly over  the  heavily  traveled  Yosemlte 
Valley. 

Although  the  number  of  Yosemlte  fly- 
overs may  Increase,  no  national  park  suffers 
the  air  assault  that  Grand  Canyon  does. 
Sharon  Johnson,  a  Yosemlte  employee  who 
hiked  the  Orank  Canyon  last  spring,  says: 

"At  times  you  could  count  four  planes  at 
one  time,  ten  In  a  couple  of  minutes.  It's  like 
a  beating  hammer.  I'm  an  avid  user  of  the 
iMCkcountry,  and  I  find  the  constant  drone 
disturbing." 

Scenic  air  fllghU  began  at  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  1926,  but  in  the  last  ten  years  the 
numl>er  of  air  operators  has  more  ttian  tri- 
pled. Forty-nine  companies  offer  scenic 
tours  out  to  Tusayan,  a  town  that  lies  next 
to  the  park's  south  rim.  And  fllghU  origi- 
nate In  Los  Angeles.  Us  Vegaa,  and  PhoenU 
as  well. 

Last  year,  approximately  400.000  tourtsU 
paid  from  IftO  to  1200  for  scenic  tours  of  the 
canyon.  Most  of  these  tours  took  leas  than 
an  hour. 
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Flight  operators  estimate  the  tour  busl- 
at  Grand  Canyon  alone  Is  a  tSO-mllllon- 
per-year  industry.  They  say  they  provide  a 
needed  service  for  many  of  the  canyon's  2.5 
million  annual  visitors. 

Air  tours  allow  the  tiandlcapped  to  view 
the  park.  And  flight  operators  say  that 
older  visitors  are  more  likely  to  view  Grand 
Canyon  from  the  air.  As  America's  popula- 
tion ages,  their  services  will  be  more  In 
demand,  air  operators  argue.  They  also 
point  out  that  they  help  the  NPS  by  report- 
ing (xsrk  emergencies  and  assisting  In 
search-and-rescue  mlssloiu  deep  In  the  Inner 
gorge  of  the  canyon. 

Robert  J.  Donaldson,  chief  pilot  for 
Grand  Canyon  Airlines  and  president  of 
Grand  Canyon  Flight  Operators  Associa- 
tion, which  represenu  22  flight  companlea. 
says.  "We  don't  want  to  turn  this  Into  a 
Coney  Island  ...  the  star  of  our  show  fa  the 
Grand  Canyon." 

Viewing  the  canyon  by  air— particularly 
by  helicopter— Is  an  unforgettable  experi- 
ence. One  swoops  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
Cheops  Pyramid  or  the  Osiris  Temple;  and 
the  patina  of  reds  that  covers  many  of  the 
buttes  glows  like  desert  varnish. 

Some  air  passengers  are  overcome  with 
emotion  at  the  visual  splendor.  Others 
equaU  the  canyon  flight  with  a  reUglous  ex- 
perience. 

Hikers  find  their  experiences  with  Grand 
Canyon  aircraft  unforgettable  In  quite  an- 
other way.  At  any  one  time,  a  dosen  aircraft 
may  t>e  busing  through  the  canyon. 

In  fact,  the  1977  NPS  Towler  Study  of 
backcountry  hikers  found  that  they  were 
distracted  by  aircraft  up  to  71  percent  of 
the  time.  A  1978-1980  study  concluded  that 
aircraft  noise  was  evident  In  some  areas  of 
the  canyon  up  to  9S  percent  of  the  time,  or 
an  average  of  47  percent  of  the  time.  In  a 
1983  NPCA  study,  resource  managers  at 
more  than  M  national  park  areas  through- 
out the  country  said  they  had  significant 
overflight  problems. 

Currently,  several  studies  are  underway  to 
examine  the  effecU  of  aircraft  noise  on  a 
variety  of  wildlife  and  on  cultural  treasures. 
In  the  meantime,  park  officials,  envlron- 
mentallsu,  and  air-tour  operators  are  trying 
to  hammer  out  a  solution. 

The  NPS  recently  completed  a  series  of 
public  meetings  on  the  Issue,  and  has  devel- 
oped several  strategies.  Steve  Hodapp.  chief 
of  resources  management  at  Grand  Canyon, 
says  they  are  now  refining  theae  strategies 
and  working  toward  a  draft  management 
plan.  The  National  Park  Service  plan  U  ex- 
pected out  In  late  spring. 

But  some  envlronmentaltsU  Insist  on  a 
total  ban.  They  say  that  the  NPS  Is  violat- 
ing the  law  by  allowing  aircraft  to  use  the 
park  without  Imposing  any  regulations  on 
overfllghU. 

NPCA  believes  that  a  ban  U  not  a  realUtlc 
solution.  It  favors  a  combination  of  several 
management  options,  Includlnr 
Minimum  altitude  restrictions: 
Flight  patterns  that  avoid  areas  popular 
with  backcountry  hikers: 

A  ban  on  canyon  fllghU  during  certain 
times  of  the  day,  particularly  the  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon.  People  on  the 
ground  cherish  these  times  because  of  the 
awesome  quiet: 

A  ban  on  aircraft  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  perhaps  In  January.  February,  or 
March.  Many  hikers  visit  the  canyon  during 
these  months,  but  the  demand  for  air  tours 
is  low. 

"If  we  end  up  with  these  kinds  of  mean* 
Ingf  ul  changes.  I  think  that  people  who  visit 
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tbe  canyon  by  helicopter  or  by  flxed-wtnc 
plane  could  continue  to  do  ao  without  any 
appreciable  problem  for  ground  uiers,"  says 
Butcher. 

"These  seem  to  hold  out  the  most  hope. " 
be  added.  "The  air  operators  don't  want  a 
black  eye.  They  want  to  be  accepted  and  to 
ret  along  with  the  Park  Service." 

As  for  military  flights,  the  NPS  seems 
almost  helpless.  Two  years  ago.  a  Sequoia 
National  Park  helicopter  was  Involved  in  a 
near  mid-air  collision  with  a  low-flying  mili- 
tary Jet.  At  Death  Valley  and  other  national 
park  areas  close  to  military  installations, 
sonic  booms  cause  headaches. 

Because  tbe  Department  of  Defense  has 
no  real  policy  directing  its  aircraft  to  avoid 
national  parks,  the  NPS  can  only  deal  with 
military  overflight  problems  incident  by  in- 
cident. In  such  cases,  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  plane  must  be  recorded.  But 
backcountry  hikers  say  the  phantom  jets  fly 
too  fast  to  get  the  necessary  information. 

Meanwhile,  military  Jets  continue  to 
"hotdog"  through  park  canyons,  often 
blasting  the  sound  barrier.  Scenic  tour  com- 
panies send  their  ranks  of  helicopters  and 
airplanes  across  the  skies  of  America's 
crown  Jewels,  disturbing  the  pristine  envi- 
ronment President  Woodrow  Wilson  intend- 
ed to  preserve  when  he  signed  the  National 
Park  Service  Organic  Act  in  1916. 

Says  one  hiker  "You  grit  your  teeth,  you 
clench  your  hands.  It  gets  to  your  soul. 
Something  has  to  t>e  done. " 


THE  CONRAIL  PUBLIC  SALE  ACT 
OF  1986 
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HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 
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DT  THE  HOU8X  OP  RSPRCSEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  FOGUETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  enabling  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportaboo  to  sell  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  Conrail  to  Conrail  Acquis*- 
tion  Corp  A  company  advised  and  assisted  t>y 
the  investment  firms  of  Allen  &  Co  and  First 
Beaton  Corp.  Funds  to  purchase  Conrail 
would  be  raised  in  a  single  transaction 
through  a  puMc  offering  of  shares  of  Conrail 
Acquisition  Corp.  This  bill  brings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment a  price  superior  to  any  offer  received 
to  date  and  it  does  so  without  tfw  substantial 
loss  of  tax  reverxje  wtiich  would  result  from  a 
sale,  as  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  to  Norfolk  Southern.  This  bill 
keeps  Conrail's  managemerrt  team  in  place, 
and  preserves  Conrail  as  an  independent 
entity  able  to  provide  vigorous  competition  in 
rail  freight  service  in  the  Northeast,  Midwest, 
and  connecting  routes  through  the  South  and 
West  without  threat  of  antitnist  violation. 
Rather  than  being  owned  by  another  large 
rairoad.  as  under  the  Norfolk  Southern  pro- 
poaal,  or  by  a  small  group  of  large  private  in- 
vestors, as  under  the  Morgan  Stanley  offer, 
Conrait  Acquisition  Corp.  will  be  a  publicly 
held  corporation  with  no  dominant  ownership 
interest  Moreover,  tfie  bHI's  benefits  for  labor 
are  more  attractive  than  either  of  the  ottwr 
offers.  I  kwk  fonward  to  earty  hearings  on  this 
legislation  so  that  its  benefits  can  be  fuNy  ex- 
piorea. 

The  proceeds  to  the  Government  from  the 
sale  of  Conrai  to  Conrail  Acquisition  Corp. 
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would  be  $1.8  billion.  This  is  approximately 
$600  miHion  more  than  is  being  offered  by 
Norfolk  Southern  and  approximately  S400  mil- 
lion more  than  is  being  offered  by  the  Morgan 
Stanley  sponsored  group.  Conrail  Acqueition 
Corp.  win  surrerxJer  all  unused  net  operating 
toss  and  investment  tax  credit  carryforwards, 
and  deficits,  m  Conrail's  earnings  and  profit 
account.  An  independent  Conrail  will  not  cost 
the  Government  wtwt  Treasury  estimates  to 
be  S174  million  in  tost  tax  reverHje  should  tf>e 
sale  to  Norfolk  Southern  take  place.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  this  tost 
tax  revenue  at  $400  million.  Conrail  Acquisi- 
tion Corp.  also  wHI  be  agreeing  to  all  of  ttw 
public  service  covenants  contained  in  tfie 
memorandum  of  intent  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  arxj  Norfolk  Southern. 
By  keeping  Conrail  independent,  rail  freight 
competition  in  Conrail's  service  area  will  be 
preserved  A  sale  to  Norfolk  Southern,  on  ttie 
otfier  fiand,  is  ttKHjght  to  be  anticompetitive  by 
most  antitrust  experts.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  not  yet  completed  its  review.  But 
in  an  attempt  to  mitigate  certain  of  the  anti- 
competitive consequences  of  a  sale  to  Norfolk 
Southern,  Justice  has  recommended  tf>e  di- 
vestifajre  of  Guilford  Transportation,  and  Pitts- 
burgh a  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  Most  critics  are 
still  not  satisfied.  The  U.S.  Railway  Associa- 
tion [USRA],  the  staff  of  the  ICC,  25  State  at- 
torneys general,  various  State  departments  of 
transportation,  cities  and  kxal  governments, 
and  hundreds  of  shippers  remain  corx»med 
that  a  sale  to  Norfolk  Souttiem  is  anticompeti- 
tive. An  ICC  report,  however,  reached  different 
conclusions  about  ttie  divestiture  stating  tfiat 
even  with  tt>ese  additional  lines  tfie  future  via- 
bility of  these  two  carriers  is  in  jeopardy. 

Why  eliminate  ttie  only  large  successful  rail- 
road in  the  Norttieast?  Why  jeopardize  ttiou- 
sands  of  jobs  as  well  as  important  shipping 
traffic?  Wtiy  limit  severely  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage offered  to  shippers  by  the  Ports  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore?  An  independent 
Conrail  will  help  save  jobs  as  well  as  competi- 
tion. The  USRA  now  concludes,  and  I  concur, 
tfiat  Conrail  can  survive  on  its  own.  Conrail 
management  has  performed  brilliantly.  The 
Staggers  Act  of  1980  and  the  Northeast  Rail 
Sennce  Act  of  1981  totally  changed  Conrail's 
operating  environment  by  alkjwing  the  railroad 
to  manage  according  to  tf>e  cfianging  needs 
of  the  mar1<etplace.  With  these  statutory 
cttanges,  its  able  management,  and,  just  as 
importantty,  a  cooperative  latxx  agreement 
Conrail  has  experienced  an  unparalleled  finan- 
cial turnabout  Profits  last  year  were  $440  mil- 
lion, while  at  ttie  same  time  Conrail  was  in- 
vesting hurxjreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  im- 
proved tiack  and  equipment  It  has  done  this 
with  only  modest  rate  increases,  and  has  now 
retijmed  its  employees  to  industry-level 
wages.  As  for  the  future,  Conrail  projeictions 
support  the  case  that  Conrail  will  be  viable  as 
a  putJiicty  heW  company. 

As  for  labor,  the  terms  of  ttie  sale  under  my 
bill  are  also  superior.  It  has  a  potential  value 
of  $504  million  as  compared  to  the  $375  mil- 
lion in  Norfolk  Southern's  offer  and  the  $475 
miWon  In  tfie  Morgan  Stanley  proposal.  In 
Conrail  Acquisition  Corps  proposal,  shares  in 
the  ESOP  wouto  be  purchased  at  the  same 
price  offered  the  Government  or  $274  million; 
Conrail  employees  would  become  antitted  to 
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receive  Conrai  beneflls,  including  caah  pay- 
ments aggregating  approximately  $200  mMon 
for  union  emptoyees  and  $30  rriNon  tor  non- 
union emptoyees  in  setttement  of  cWms  vis- 
ing fitxn  past  wage  concessions  and  any 
rights  or  options  under  existing  statijtas  to  ac- 
quire Conrail  stock. 

In  summary,  my  biN  would  keep  Conrail  in- 
deperxjent  and  does  so  at  a  price  fair  to  tfie 
Government  Furthermore,  it  would  help  pre- 
serve competition  in  freight  rail  servce  and 
jobs  in  this  vital  indusby. 

Foltowing  is  the  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  'ConraH  Public  Sale  Act  of  1986." 

Sbctioh-by-Siction  Ahaltsis  or  Coman. 

PuBuc  Sau  Act  or  1986 

Section  1.— Short  title 

This  secUon  states  that  the  legislation 
may  be  cited  as  the  "ConraU  Public  Sale  Act 
of  1M6"  (the  "Act"). 

Section  Z.—Findini;* 

This  section  sets  forth  eight  findings 
which  are  that: 

( 1 )  The  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  of  1981 
( 'NERSA ")  provided  for  an  orderly  return 
of  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  ("Con- 
rail") to  the  private  sector, 

(2)  NERSA  successfuUy  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  Conrail's  commuter  service  re- 
sponsibilities to  other  entitles  and  In  prepar- 
ing Conrail  for  return  to  the  private  sector, 

(3)  The  United  SUtes  Railway  Association 
( 'USRA  ")  found  Conrail  met  the  standards 
of  profitability  necessary  for  it  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  private  sector, 

(4)  Conrail  Acquisition  Corporation,  Inc. 
(the  "Purchaser")  developed  a  proposal  to 
purchase  the  Interest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  common  stock  of  Conrail 
and  to  return  CoruikU  to  broad  private  own- 
ership by  financing  such  purchase  through 
a  public  stock  offering; 

(5)  The  sale  of  Conrail  to  the  Purchaser 
best  meets  the  objectives  of  leaving  Conrail 
in  the  strongest  financial  position  after  the 
sale,  preserving  patterns  of  service  to  ship- 
pers and  communities  in  the  region  Conrail 
serves  by  continuing  Conrail  as  an  inde- 
pendent railroad  and  m>rin^|jrtng  the  return 
to  the  Federal  Government; 

(6)  The  purchaser's  proposal  to  acquire 
the  Federal  Government's  interest  in  Con- 
raU satisfies  the  requiremenU  of  NERSA 
and  section  401(e)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973  (the  '3-R  Act"); 

(7)  Amendments  to  existing  laws  are 
needed  to  permit  the  sale  of  ConraU  to  the 
Purchaser  and  to  permit  the  cancellation  of 
the  Federal  Government's  interest  In  Con- 
raU's  debt  and  preferred  stock;  and 

(8)  It  is  not  necessary  to  Immunise  the 
sale  of  ConraU  to  the  Purchaser  from  any 
antitrust  law  of  the  United  States. 

Section  3.— Purpose 

This  section  sUtes  that  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  Act  to  return  ConraU  to  the  private 
sector  by  directing  and  facillUtlng  the  sale 
of  ConraU  to  the  Purchaser. 

Section  4.—IMfinitio7U 

This  section  defines  key  terms  used  In  the 
Act,  Including  the  "Purchase  Agreement". 

The  "Purchase  Agreement "  is  defined  to 
mean  the  agreement  lietween  the  Purchaser 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  (1)  with 
respect  to  the  period  twfore  the  execution 
and  deUvery  thereof.  In  the  form  fUed  with 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives:  and  (U)  with 
respect  to  the  period  after  such  execution 
and  deUvery,  aa  so  executed  and  delivered. 
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other  terms  defined  by  this  section  of  tbe 
Act  are  the  "dosing  date."  "Coonil."  the 
"B80P,"  the  "Purchaaer"  and  the  "Secre- 
tai7." 

Tma  1— AMKHDMSKTS  TO  TBB  S-K  ACT  An 


Section  lOl.—LimU  on  authority  to 
jnirchate  $tock 

This  section  amends  Section  316(b)  of  the 
3-R  Act  to  provide  that  the  authority  of 
USRA  to  purchase  del)entures  or  preferred 
stock  of  ConraU  wiU  terminate  upon  the 
consiunmation  of  the  sale  of  the  Federal 
Government's  Interest  In  ConraU  purstiant 
to  the  Purchase  Agreement. 

Section  lOZ.—StaU  and  local  taxation 
This  section  amends  Section  217(c)  of  the 
3-R  Act  to  clarify  that  ConraU  wUl  remain 
exempt  from  aU  sUte  taxes,  except  for 
taxes  Imposed  by  any  political  subdivision  of 
a  state,  imposed  with  respect  to  any  period 
ending  on  or  before  the  closing  date  of  the 
sale  of  the  Federal  Government's  Interest  in 
ConraU  to  the  Purchaaer  pursuant  to  the 
Purchase  Agreement. 

Section  103.— Retponsibaitv  of  ConraU 

directors 
This  section  amends  Section  301(1)  of  the 
3-R  Act  to  provide  that  the  meml)er»  of 
ConraU's  Board  of  Directors  shaU  be 
immune  against  civU  llabUity  for  actions 
taken  to  Implement  the  sale  of  the  Federal 
Government's  interest  in  ConraU  to  the 
Purchaser. 

Section  104.—ApplicabUitv  of  the  3-R  Act  to 
Conrail  after  tale 
This  section  amends  Section  301  of  the  3- 
R  Act  by  adding  a  new  8ul)-sectlon  "(k)" 
which  sUtes  that,  with  certain  exceptions, 
the  provisions  of  the  3-R  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  ConraU  or  to  Its  Board  of  Directors 
after  the  closing  date.  The  provision  of  the 
3-R  Act  that  would  continue  to  apply  are 
enumerated  In  the  new  sut>-8ection.  Under 
these  provisions: 

(1)  The  definitions  set  forth  in  the  Section 
102  of  the  3-R  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act, 
are  retained. 

(2)  The  ConraU  seat  on  the  USRA  Board 
of  Directors  provided  by  Section  201(d)  of 
the  3-R  Act  is  continued  in  order  to  facUi- 
tate  cooperation  between  the  USRA  and 
ConraU  regarding  information  needed  to  re- 
solve, after  the  consummation  of  the  sale, 
matters  which  arise  before  the  sale.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  clarified  that  the  ConraU  member 
of  the  USRA  Board  may  send  a  represenU- 
tlve  to  USRA  Board  meetings  who  may  ex- 
eit:lse  the  full  powers  of  such  member 
thereat. 

(3)  The  requirement  of  Section  303  of  the 
3-R  Act  that  ConraU  make  information 
avaUable  to  the  USRA  is  retained,  but  only 
with  nsspect  to  the  information  related  to 
procedlngs  pending  before  the  special  court 
established  under  Section  309(b)  of  the  3-R 
Act  (the  "Special  Court"). 

(4)  The  ImmuiUty  against  civU  llabUlty  for 
trustees  and  other  persons  with  responslbU- 
Ity  for  the  ConraU  ESOP  provided  by  Sec- 
Uon 216(f  K8)  is  continued,  but  orUy  with  re- 
spect to  activities  that  take  place  prior  to,  or 
are  connected  with,  the  sale;  and  the  obUga- 
tion  of  the  United  SUtes  under  section 
216(fX9)  to  Indemnify  such  persons  from  li- 
abilities, costs  and  expenses  incurred  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  activities  is  retained. 

(6)  The  quallficaUon  of  the  ConraU  ESOP 
for  tax  purposes  in  connection  with  contri- 
butions, allocations  and  withdrawals  made 
In  connection  with  the  implementation  of 
the  sale  of  the  Federal  Government's  inter- 
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est  In  ConraU.  as  provided  by  Section 
2lMxn)  of  the  3-R  Act,  as  added  by  this 
Act,  and  the  exemption  of  certain  related 
transactions  regarding  the  ConraU  ESOP 
from  the  Federal  securities  laws,  as  provided 
by  SecUon  316(fK13)  of  the  3-R  Act,  aa 
added  by  this  Act,  would  continue  to  be  ap- 
pUcable  after  the  closing  date  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  sections. 

(6)  The  exempUon  of  ConraU  from  state 
and  local  taxes  imposed  with  respect  to  peri- 
ods ending  on  or  before  the  closing  date,  as 
provided  by  Section  217(c)  of  the  3-R  Act,  as 
amended  by  thU  Act.  and  the  right  to  col- 
lect upon  the  debu  accumulated  by  com- 
muter authorities  for  ConraU's  operation  of 
commuter  service  prior  to  January  1,  1983, 
as  provided  by  Section  217(e)  of  the  S-R  Act. 
as  amended  by  thU  Act,  are  retained. 

(7)  The  immunity  against  clvU  llabUlty  for 
members  of  ConraU's  Board  of  Directors  for 
actions  taken  prior  to  or  in  connection  with 
the  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  sale,  pursuant  to 
Section  301(1)  of  the  3-R  Act,  aa  amended  by 
this  Act.  Is  retained. 

(8)  Rights  and  obUgatlons  already  adjudi- 
cated and  specified  In  the  order  of  the  Spe- 
cial Court  In  connection  with  the  expedited 
supplemental  transactions  In  New  England 
as  a  result  of  NERSA  amendments  to  Sec- 
tion 306  of  the  3-R  Act  are  preserved  and 
the  continuing  administration  thereof  is  re- 
tained within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Special 
Court. 

(9)  ConraU's  right  to  abandon  lines  on  an 
expedited  basis  pursuant  to  Section  308  of 
the  3-R  Act  Is  continued,  but  only  in  those 
cases  where  ConraU  fUed  for  such  abandon- 
ment prior  to  consummation  of  the  sale; 
after  the  sale.  ConraU  wiU  be  bound  by  reg- 
ular ICC  abandonment  procedures. 

(10)  Sections  401,  402,  404  and  408  of  the 
3-R  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  which 
relate  to  the  sale  process  and  contain  the 
continuing  public  Interest  covenants  which 
wlU  be  appUcable  to  Conrail  and  the  Pur- 
chaser after  the  closing  date,  are  continued. 

(11)  Section  701  of  the  3R  Act  is  retained. 
but  only  as  may  be  necessary  to  Identify  em- 
ployees eligible  for  beneflU  prescribed 
under  that  aecUon  and  only  aa  affected  by 
Section  109  of  this  Act,  which  provides  that 
(a)  the  beneflU  schedule  prescribed  under 
said  Section  701  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
WiU  continue  In  effect  untU  superseded  by 
an  agreement  between  Conrail  and  Its  labor 
representatives,  and  (b)  after  consummation 
of  the  sale,  Coiu^l  shaU  be  responsible  for 
funding  such  labor  benefits  under  Section 
701. 

(12)  The  employee  positions  "blanked"  or 
abolished  by  Conrail  under  Section  702(e)  of 
the  3-R  Act  wiU  continue  to  be  blanked. 

(13)  Federal  Employers  Liability  Act 
claims  arising  from  injuries  incurred  by  em- 
ployees of  predecessor  railroads  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  ConraU  operaUons  on  April  1, 
1976  wlU  continue  to  be  Conrail's  responsi- 
bility through  the  continued  appUcabUlty  of 
SecUon  709  of  the  3-R  Act. 

(14)  Labor  protection  provided  to  ConraU 
employees  terminated  prior  to  consumma- 
tion of  the  sale  wlU  continue  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibUity  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  Section  710(bKl)  of  the  3-R  Act. 

(16)  The  exempUon  from  sUte  fuU  crew 
laws  provided  by  Section  711  of  the  3-R  Act 
Is  continued  after  consummation  of  the  sale 
for  ConraU  as  weU  as  for  other  raUroadi  In 
the  ConraU  region. 

(16)  The  authority  to  submit  certain  dis- 
putes and  controversies  to  final  and  binding 
arbitration  under  Section  714  of  the  3-R  Act 
Is  continued,  but  only  with  regard  to  dl»- 
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putes  and  controversies  arlstng  prior  to  ooo* 
summation  of  the  sale. 

SecUon  1186  of  NERBA,  which  reUered 
ConraU  of  any  obUgaUon  under  law  to  oper- 
ate commuter  service  on  January  1,  196S.  Is 
not  spedflcaUy  enumerated  because  such 
iecUon  Is  not  part  of  the  3-R  Act  and  there- 
fore  remains   In  effect  even   though   not 
among  the  above  enumerated  provislotu. 
Section  ;05.— Implementation  of  tale 
This  section  amends  Section  401  of  the  3- 
R  Act  which  U  the  section  added  by  NERSA 
that  authorise  the  Secretary  to  arrange  for 
the  sale  of  ConraU  as  an  enUty.  Specifically. 
It  amends  such  section  by  Inserting  In  sub- 
stitution for  the  existing  text  new  language 
providing  that  no  later  than  10  days  follow- 
ing enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shaU  enter  into  the  Pur- 
chase Agreement  with  the  Purchaser  and 
transfer  the  Federal  Government's  Interest 
In  Conrail  to  the  Purchaser  In  accordance 
therewith.  The  existing  language  of  SecUon 
401  contaliu  complex  provisions  regarding 
the  procedures  for  consummation  of  the 
sale  of  the  Federal  Government's  interest  in 
Conrail  (Uicludlng  the  legislaUve  veto  pro- 
vided by  Subsection  (a)  and  the  subaecUon 
(e)    requirement    that    the    Secretary    of 
TransporUtlon  first  offer  the  stock  to  be 
sold  to  ConraU  employees  who  had  experi- 
enced prior  wage  reducUons)  which  are  no 
longer  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  con- 
text of  the  sale  proposal  deUvered  by  the 
Purchaser. 

The  Certificate  of  IncorporaUon  of  the 
Purchaaer  provides  that  untU  the  third  an- 
niversary of  the  Purchaser's  acqulslUon  of 
ConraU,  the  number  of  shares  of  common 
stock  of  the  Purchaser  owned  or  held  by 
any  person  or  any  syndicate  or  affUlated 
group  of  persons  will  not  t>e  permitted  at 
any  time  to  exceed  6  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  shares  of  such  class  of  stock  at 
the  time  outstanding  or  such  leaser  percent- 
age as  the  Purchaser's  Board  of  Directors 
may  from  time  to  time  establish.  Underwrit- 
ing syndicates  and  commercial  banks,  trusts 
broker/dealers,  clearing  corporations  or 
nominees  are  not  subject  to  this  llmlutlon. 
The  Certificate  of  Incort>oratlon  of  the  Pur- 
chaser further  provides  that  this  restriction 
may  only  be  amended  by  the  vole  of  at  least 
90%  of  the  ouUtanding  shares  of  stock  of 
the  Purchaser  enUUed  to  vote  with  respect 
thereto.  The  Purchaser  has  Indicated  that 
equivalent  provisions  wUl  be  Inserted  In  the 
Articles  of  Incorporation  of  Conrail  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  the  anUclpated  merger 
of  the  Purchaaer  Into  ConraU  following  the 
sale.  Accordingly,  It  Is  not  necessary  to  In- 
clude In  the  Act  a  sututory  provision  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  widespread  public 
ownership  of  Conrail  and  the  Purchaser. 
Section  106— Cancellation  of  debt  and 
preferred  itock 
ThU  secUon  amends  Section  403  of  the  3- 
R  Act  to  provide  for  the  recapltaUaatlon  of 
ConraU  so  that  the  debt  and  preferred  stock 
held  by  the  Federal  Government  are  can- 
celled and  the  ouUtanding  shares  of  ConraU 
common  stock  are  split  so  that  there  wUl  be 
100  million  such  shares  ouUtanding, 

The  Federal  Government,  through  USRA, 
presently  holds  approximately  $861  mlUlon 
principal  amount  of  ConraU  debentures, 
33.3  billion  of  ConraU  Series  A  preferred 
stock  and  133  million  of  ConraU  Series  B 
preferred  stock.  Section  402  currenUy  pro- 
vides for  the  recapltaUaatlon  and  canceUa- 
tlon  of  such  debt  and  preferred  stock;  how- 
ever, the  Federal  Government  would  main- 
tain  a   contingent   interest   which    would 
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attach  to  the  debt  or  preferred  stock  in  the 
event  of  a  future  bankruptcy,  substantial 
sale  or  liquidation  of  Conrails  assets.  This 
provision  was  added  by  NERSA  because 
Congress  determined  that  no  prospective 
purchaser  of  Conrails  common  stock  would 
buy  such  stock  subject  to  the  debt  and  pre- 
ferred stock.  At  the  same  time.  Congress 
wanted  to  discourage  any  purchaser  from 
buying  Conrail  with  the  idea  of  extracting 
its  cash  and  other  assets,  selling  it  or  liqui- 
dating it  Accordingly,  Congress  provided 
for  the  contingent  liability.  However,  it  has 
now  proven  impracticable  to  sell  Conrail 
with  such  contingent  liability.  Further,  the 
Purchaser  has  indicated  that  it  intends  for 
Conrail  to  operate  as  an  independent.  put>- 
licly-held  entity  over  the  long  haul,  and  on 
the  basis  of  various  financial  studies  and 
analyses  of  Conrail  it  appears  that  Conrail 
will  be  viable  as  an  independent  entity  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

The  recapitalization  of  the  common  stock 
of  Conrail  is  authorized  so  that  on  the  clos- 
ing date  Conrail's  outstanding  shares  of 
common  stock  will  be  equal  in  number  to 
the  outstanding  shares  of  common  stock  of 
the  Purchaser,  facilitating  the  receipt  by 
the  shareholders  of  the  Purchaser  in  the 
anticipated  subsequent  merger  of  the  Pur- 
chaser into  Conrail  of  one  share  of  Conrail 
common  stock  for  each  share  of  common 
stock  of  the  Purchaser  held  by  them  prior 
to  such  merger. 

This  section  also  adds  a  new  subsection  (b) 
to  Section  402  of  the  3-R  Act  providing  tliat 
for  purposes  of  regulation  by  the  ICC  and 
state  public  utility  regulators,  the  recapital- 
ization authorized  by  this  section,  the  sale 
of  Federal  Government's  interest  in  Conrail 
and  the  value  of  the  consideration  received 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  such  inter- 
est will  not  reduce  Conrail's  investment,  net 
of  depreciation,  in  any  of  its  assets  nor 
affect  the  calculation  of  Conrail's  stock  or 
asset  values,  expenses,  costs,  returns,  profits 
or  revenues  or  otherwise  be  the  basis  for 
any  change  in  the  regulation  of  Conrail  by 
such  bodies. 

Section  107.— Public  interest  obligations 

This  section  establishes  numerous  public 
interest  obligations  to  which  Conrail  will  be 
subject  following  the  sale  of  the  Federal 
Government's  interest  to  the  Purchaser.  In 
addition,  the  section  establishes  that  the 
Purchaser  will,  prior  to  the  anticipated 
merger  of  the  Purchaser  into  Conrail.  be 
subject  to  most  of  the  same  public  interest 
obligations.  The  public  interest  obligations 
set  forth  in  section  are  equivalent  to  those 
contained  In  the  Memorandum  of  Intent, 
dated  Febniary  8,  1985.  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion  with  Norfolk 
Southern  Corporation.  These  obligations 
are  designed  to  preserve  the  financial  viabil- 
ity of  Conrail  and  to  ensure  the  continuing 
ability  of  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  review  the  financial  con- 
dition of  Conrail  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

Subsection  (a)  sets  forth  various  defini- 
tions used  in  the  section,  including  defini- 
tions of  "affiliate',  'capital  expenditures", 
"cumulative  net  income  ".  "debt",  "person", 
"prefered  stock  "  and  "subsidiary". 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  several  affirma- 
tive obligations  which  will  be  applicable  to 
Conrail  for  a  period  of  five  years  beginning 
on  the  dosing  date.  Theae  obligations  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  Conrail  is  required  to  furnish  to  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion  audited  annual 
financial  statements  and  imaudited  quarter- 
ly financial  atatements. 
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(2)  Conrail  and  iU  railroad  subsidiaries 
are  required  to  continue  in  the  railroad 
business  substantially  as  such  business  was 
being  conducted  as  of  December  31.  1985 
and.  subject  to  permitted  abandonments 
and  service  alterations  in  accordance  with 
applicable  law  and  normal  procedures  and 
regulations  of  the  ICC.  to  maintain  rail 
freight  services  throughout  its  system. 

(3)  Coruim  is  required  to  continue  its  prac- 
tice of  offering  any  line  for  which  an  aban- 
donment certificate  is  issued  by  the  ICC  to  a 
purchaser  who  agrees  to  provide  intercon- 
necting rail  service  at  a  price  equal  to  75% 
of  the  net  liquidation  value  of  such  line  as 
determined  by  the  ICC. 

(4)  Conrail  and  its  subsidiaries  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  their  properties  in  good 
working  condition  and  not  to  permit  de- 
ferred maintenance  in  order  to  provide  and 
maintain  rail  service  as  required  by  the  sec- 
tion. 

(5)  Conrail  and  its  subsidiaries  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  insurance  against  loss  or 
damage  of  the  kinds  customarily  insured 
against  by  similarly  situated  corporations. 

(6)  Conrail  is  required  to  make  capital  ex- 
penditures in  each  fiscal  year  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  greater  of  Conrail's  deprecia- 
tion for  financial  reporting  purix>8es  for 
such  year  or  $500,000,000.  Conrail's  Board 
of  Directors  is  authorized  to  reduce  such 
amount  in  a  given  year  if  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  a  lesser  amount  is  Justified  by 
prudent  business  and  engineeririg  practices. 
Certain  specified  minimum  capital  expendi- 
ture benchmark  levels  must,  however,  be 
met  on  each  of  the  first  five  anniversaries  of 
the  sale  date. 

(7)  Coruail  is  required  to  maintain  on  a 
consolidated  basis  cash  and  cash  equivalents 
on  hand  of  not  less  than  $500,000,000. 

(8)  Conrail  and  its  subsidiaries  are  re- 
quired to  pay  all  debt  promptly  when  due 
and  payable. 

(9)  Conrail  and  its  subsidiaries  are  re- 
quired to  keep  books  and  records  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  as  applicable  to  reporting  compa- 
nies under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934. 

(10)  Conrail  is  required  to  continue  to  op- 
erate from  its  headquarters  in  Philadelphia 
and  to  maintain  its  locomotive  shop  and  car 
repair  shop  in  Altoona,  Permsylvanla. 

(11)  Conrail  is  required  to  maintain  or  re- 
establish with  small  eastern  rail  carriers 
which  had  less  than  $300,000,000  annual  op- 
erating revenues  in  their  most  recent  fiscal 
year  reasonably  efficient  routes  of  major 
Importance  at  the  request  of  any  such  raU 
carrier. 

(12)  Conrail  is  required  to  continue  its  af- 
firmative action  program  substantially  as 
conducted  as  of  December  31.  1985. 

(13)  ConraU  is  required  to  deliver  certifi- 
cates to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on 
a  quarterly  basis  and  in  connection  with  the 
declaration  of  any  common  or  preferred 
stock  "payment"  (as  defined  In  paragraphs 
(5)  and  (8)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section) 
certifying  that  it  Is  in  compliance  with  aU  of 
the  obligations  set  forth  in  Section  404  of 
the  3-R  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  is  required  to  submit  aimual  re- 
ports to  the  House  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
listing  all  certificates  filed  by  Conrail  during 
the  preceding  year  under  this  statutory  pro- 
vision. 

(14)  Conrail  is  required  to  give  prompt 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  of 
any  defaults  under  any  of  its  obligations  in 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  Section  404. 
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Additional  public  interest  obligations,  also 
applicable  for  a  five  year  period  commenc- 
ing on  the  closing  date,  are  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  Section  404  as  follows: 

(1)  Conrail  is  prohibited,  absent  insolven- 
cy, from  liquidating,  dissolving  or  filing  for 
relief  under  banliruptcy  laws. 

(2)  Conrail  is  prohibited  from  selling,  leas- 
ing, transferring  or  otherwise  disposing  of 
substantially  aU  of  its  assets  to  any  entity 
other  than  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Conrail. 

(3)  Conrail  and  its  subsidiaries  are  prohib- 
ited from  merging  or  consolidating  with  or 
Into  any  other  entity  unless  after  giving 
effect  to  such  merger  or  consolidation  Con- 
rail Is  fully  in  compliance  with  all  of  its  obli- 
gations enumerated  in  Section  404  and  all  of 
such  obligations  continue  to  apply  to  the 
surviving  entity  in  such  merger  or  consolida- 
tion. 

(4)  In  connection  with  the  financing  of 
the  sale  of  the  Federal  Government's  inter- 
est in  Conrail  to  the  Purchaser,  Conrail  is 
prohibited  from  (a)  using  its  cash  or  cash 
equivalents  other  than  in  connection  with 
transactions  with  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Conrail  ESOP  or  Conrail's  employees 
contemplated  by  the  Purchase  Agreement 
or  (b)  subjecting  its  or  Its  subsidiaries'  assets 
to  any  pledge,  lien,  mortgage  or  other  secu- 
rity interest. 

(5)  Conrail  is  prohibited  from  (a)  declar- 
ing or  paying  any  dividend  with  respect  to 
its  common  stock  in  cash  or  other  assets 
(other  than  dividends  payable  solely  in 
shares  of  such  stock);  (b)  applying  or  setting 
aside  any  of  its  assets  to  the  purchase,  re- 
demption or  other  acquisition  or  retirement 
of  any  shares  of  its  common  stock;  or  (c) 
making  any  other  distribution,  by  reduction 
of  capital  or  otherwise,  with  respect  thereto 
(each  a  "common  stock  payment")  unless 
such  common  stock  payment  is  (a)  made  en- 
tirely in  cash;  (b)  immediately  after  giving 
effect  thereto,  the  cimiulative  amount  of  all 
common  stock  payments  made  since  the 
closing  date  does  not  exceed  40%  of  the  cu- 
mulative net  income  of  Conrail  which  has 
accrued  since  such  date  minus  the  cumula- 
tive amount  of  all  preferred  stock  payments 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (cK6)  of  Section 
404)  made  subsequent  to  the  closing  date; 
and  (c)  immediately  after  giving  effect 
thereto.  Conrail  has  cash  and  cash  equiva- 
lents on  hand  of  not  less  than  $500,000,000. 

(6)  Similarly.  Conrail  is  prohibited  from 
(a)  declaring  or  paying  any  dividends  with 
respect  to  any  outstanding  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock  in  cash  or  other  assets  (other 
than  dividends  payable  solely  in  shares  of 
such  stock);  (b)  applying  or  setting  aside 
any  of  its  assets  to  the  purchase,  redemp- 
tion or  other  acquisition  or  retirement  of 
any  outstanding  shares  of  preferred  stock; 
or  (c)  making  any  other  distribution,  by  re- 
duction of  capital  or  otherwise,  with  respect 
to  any  outstanding  shares  of  preferred  stock 
(each,  a  "preferred  stock  payment ")  unless 
such  preferred  stock  payment  is  (a)  made 
entirely  in  cash;  (b)  immediately  after 
giving  effect  thereto,  the  cumulative 
amount  of  all  common  stock  payments  and 
all  preferred  stock  payments  since  the  clos- 
ing date  does  not  exceed  the  cumulative  net 
Income  of  Conrail  which  has  accrued  since 
such  date:  and  (c)  immediately  after  giving 
effect  thereto  Conrail  has  cash  and  cash 
equivalenu  on  hand  of  not  less  than 
$500,000,000. 

(7)  If  ConraU  is  in  default  in  its  obliga- 
tions under  Section  404(bK6)  of  the  3-R 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  to  make  cer- 
tain   levels    of    capital    expenditures,    no 
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common  stock  payments  may  be  made  by 
ConraO  until  it  is  once  again  in  compliance 
with  the  requiremenU  of  such  section. 

(8)  Coiu-ail  Is  prohibited  from  obtaining  a 
reversion  of  any  excess  assets  held  in  the 
trust  or  a  successor  trust  maintained  with 
the  Conrail  supplemental  pension  plan  or 
any  successor  plan,  and  Conrail  is  prohibit- 
ed from  terminating  its  supplemental  pen- 
sion plan. 

(9)  Conrail  is  prohibited  from  amending, 
modifying,  rescinding  or  revoking  any  provi- 
sion of  its  articles  of  Incorporation  relating 
to  the  relative  rlghU,  preferences  and  limi- 
tations of  the  common  stock  of  Conrail  ac- 
quired by  the  Purchaser  on  the  closing  date. 
This  provision  precludes  Conrail  from  alter- 
ing Its  articles  of  Incorporation  to  provide 
any  of  such  shares  with  preferential  rights; 
however.  It  is  not  Intended  to  prevent  Con- 
rail from  authorizing  and  issuing  classes  or 
series  of  preferred  stock. 

Subsection  (dKl)  provides  that,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  specifically  identified 
sections  (such  as  subsection  404(b)(9)  re- 
quiring ConraU  to  maintain  its  PhUadelphia 
headquarters  and  its  Altoona,  Pennsylvania 
locomotive  shop  and  car  repair  shop),  the 
obligations  of  Coru-all  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  Section  404  apply  equally  to  the  Pur- 
chaser on  a  consolidated  basis  untU  such 
time  as  the  Purchaser  may  be  merged  into 
ConraU.  This  subsection  prevents  the  Pur- 
chaser from  circumventirig  the  obligations 
appUcable  to  Conrail  under  the  Act  by  con- 
ducting forbidden  transactions  at  the  Pur- 
chaser level.  Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion further  provides  that  prior  to  the  con- 
templated merger  of  the  Purchaser  into 
ConraU.  the  Purchaser  and  affUiates  of  the 
Purchaser  other  than  ConraU  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries may  enter  into  transactions  with 
ConraU  and  Its  subsidiaries  only  if  such 
transactions  are  fair  to  Conrail  and  are  simi- 
lar to  other  transactions  between  Coiu^ 
and  persons  not  affUiated  with  ConraU  or 
the  Purchaser. 

Subsection  (d)(3)  further  restricts  the 
abUity  of  the  Purchaser  to  enter  into  trans- 
actions with  ConraU  by  prohibiting  any 
transfer  of  any  obligation  of  the  Purchaser 
or  its  other  affUiates  to  ConraU  or  any  sub- 
sidiary in  an  amount  greater  than  the  value 
to  ConraU  of  such  transfer,  any  loans  or  ad- 
vances by  ConraU  or  its  subsidiaries  to  the 
Purchaser  and  its  other  affUiates.  the  acqui- 
sition by  Conrail  or  any  subsidiary  of  stock. 
obligations  or  other  securities  of  the  Pur- 
chaser or  its  other  affiliates,  capital  contri- 
butions to  or  investments  in  or  guarantees 
of  any  debt  or  obligations  of  the  Purchaser 
or  Its  other  affUiates  by  ConraU  or  ite  sib- 
sidiaries  and  assigiunents  of  any  right  to  °e- 
ceive  Income  for  a  consideration  of  less  than 
such  right  by  ConraU  or  any  subsidiary  to 
the  Purchaser  or  any  of  its  affUiates. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  insures  that 
prior  to  the  aforementioned  merger  the 
Purchaser  wiU  continue  to  hold  aU  of  the 
outstanding  voting  stock  of  ConraU.  More 
specificaUy.  subsection  (e)  provides  that  the 
Purchaser  may  not  transfer  or  pledge  any  of 
its  right,  title  and  interest  in  any  shares  of 
the  common  stock  of  Coru"aU  acquired  from 
the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  the 
Purchase  Agreement  to  an  other  party 
except  in  connection  with  the  merger  of  the 
Purchaser  Into  ConraU  and  prohibits  Con- 
raU from  issuing  or  contracting  to  issue  any 
shares  of  common  stock  or  other  voting 
stock  or  securities  convertible  Into  any 
common  or  other  voting  stock  or  Conrail, 
whether  by  way  of  rights,  options,  warrants 
or  otherwise.  In  addition,  subsection  (e)  pro- 
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hiblU  the  Purchaser  from  acquiring  any 
shares  of  preferred  stock  of  ConraU. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  the  require- 
ments of  Section  404  are  to  be  Interpreted 
in  accordance  with  generaUy  accepted  ao- 
counUng  principles  and  that  the  acquisition 
by  the  Purchaser  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  the  common  stock  of  Con- 
raU is  to  be  accounted  for  as  a  recapitalisa- 
tion of  Conrail  with  a  100%  revaluation  of 
Conrail's  asseu  and  liabUitles  based  on  the 
fair  value  of  its  new  capital  structure. 

Subsection  (g)  allows  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  upon  appUcatlon  by  ConraU 
or  the  Purchaser,  to  waive  any  provision  of 
Section  404  if  the  Secretary  determines  in 
writing  that  such  waiver  does  not  Impair 
continued  rail  service  by  ConraU  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries and  wlU  not  result  Ui  a  material  re- 
duction in  the  fliumclal  strength  of  Conrail 
and  lu  subsidiaries.  The  subsection  further 
requires  the  Secretary  to  transmit  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation  any  determina- 
tion made  under  this  subsection  and  pro- 
vides that  no  waiver  under  the  subsection 
wiU  be  effective  for  a  period  of  45  days  fol- 
lowing the  transmittal  of  such  to  these 
House  and  Senate  Committees. 
Section  108.— AppUcabUity  of  certain  lauu 

to  the  tale  of  conrail 
This  section  amends  Section  408  of  the  8- 
R  Act  which,  among  other  things,  currently 
provides  that  no  sale  of  ConraU's  stock  or 
assets  is  to  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  or  to 
review  by  the  ICC,  to  provide  that  the  sale 
of  the  Federal  Government's  interest  in 
Conrail  to  the  Purchaser  pursuant  to  the 
Purchase  Agreement  wiU  be  subject  to 
review  before  the  Special  Court  only  and 
that  no  aspect  of  the  sale  shall  be  subject  to 
any  other  form  of  Judicial  or  administrative 
review. 

Section  109.— Labor  protection 
This  section  of  the  Act  estabUshes  that, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  benefit  schedule  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  under  Section  701(a)(2)  of 
the  3-R  Act  wlU  continue  in  force  and  effect 
after  the  sale  of  Conrail  to  the  Purchaser 
untU  superseded  by  an  agreement  between 
Conrail  and  iU  labor  represenUtives.  In  ad- 
dition, this  section  provides  that  Coiu^ 
shall  be  responsible  for  funding  all  benefiU 
under  such  benefit  schedule  immediately 
after  the  sale  date  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wUl  have  no  liabUlty  for  any  such  ben- 
efits after  such  date.  With  this  change,  the 
Federal  Government  wiU  no  longer  be  re- 
sponsible for  paying  labor  protection  pay- 
ments to  ConraU  employees  terminated  sub- 
sequent to  the  closing  date. 

Section  110.— Special  court  iurladiction 
This  section  amends  Section  1152  of 
NERSA  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Special  Court  to  review  any  action  related 
to  the  enforcement,  interpretation  or  consti- 
tutionality of  any  provision  of  the  Conrail 
Public  Sale  Act  of  1986,  the  enforcement  of 
the  Purchase  Agreement  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Purchaser  or  CorumU  and 
the  enforcement  of  any  anclUary  agree- 
ments by  those  parties  who  entered  into 
such  agreements  In  accordance  with  the 
Purchase  Agreement. 

The  Special  Court  is  a  three-Judge  Federal 
district  court.  It  was  established  pursuant  to 
the  3-R  Act  to  conduct  all  of  the  Judicial 
proceedings  related  to  the  final  system  plan, 
which  is  the  plan  pursuant  to  which  Coiu^ 
was  created  in  1976.  In  turn.  NERSA  ex- 
tended the  Special  Court's  Jurisdiction  to 
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actions  related  to  NER8A  because  of  the 
court's  experience  and  expertise  In  matters 
dealUig  with  Coiirall.  Thli  section  extends 
the  court's  Jurisdiction  to  actions  related  to 
this  Act  in  order  to  take  additional  advan- 
tage of  the  court's  expertise. 

This  section  also  amends  Section  1162  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  aUowing  a  party 
who  believes  he  has  suffered  direct  econom- 
ic injury  as  a  result  of  an  aUeged  violation 
of  a  provision  of  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d)  or 
(e)  of  Section  404  of  the  3-R  Act,  as  amend- 
ed by  this  Act.  to  fUe  a  petition  with  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion  seeking  en- 
forcement of  such  provision.  If  the  Secre- 
tary decides  to  investigate  the  petition, 
after  notice  and  Investigation  the  Secretary 
shaU  make  a  final  decision  on  the  petition 
within  sixty  days.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  one  of  the  aforementioned  sUtutory 
provisions  has  been  violated  and  the  com- 
plainant has  suffered  direct  economic  Injury 
as  a  result,  the  Secretary  shaU  enter  an 
order  directing  the  party  In  violation  to 
comply  with  the  provision  in  question.  On 
appeal  to  the  Special  Court,  any  decision  by 
the  Secretary  shaU  be  upheld  uiUeai  found 
to  be  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion or  otherwise  not  In  accordance  with 
law. 

The  public  Interest  obligations  set  forth  In 
Section  404(b).  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  are  intended 
to  benefit  a  number  of  parties  including 
shippers,  employees  and  other  railroads.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  parties  have  an  interest  in 
seeing  that  these  obligations  are  not  violat- 
ed. In  view  of  this.  It  is  appropriate  for  such 
parties  to  play  some  role  in  the  enforcement 
of  these  sUtutory  provisions.  However, 
there  Is  a  danger  of  facUlUtlng  the  bringing 
of  unwarranted  suits  against  the  Purchaser 
or  Conrail.  Subsection  (e)  balances  these 
concerns  by  allowUig  parties  to  seek  en- 
forcement of  the  aforementioned  sUtutory 
obligations,  but  requiring  them  to  act  first 
through  the  Secretary. 

The  Act  contains  no  provision  immunising 
the  sale  of  the  Federal  Government's  Inter- 
est In  the  common  stock  of  ConraU  to  the 
Purchaser  from  any  antitrust  law  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Such  a  legislative  provision  Is 
unnecessary  because  the  Purchaser  Is  not  a 
railroad  operatUig  or  holding  company.  The 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  wlU  be 
fuUy  applicable  to  Coru"ail  and  the  Purchas- 
er. 
Section  lll.—Applicabilitv  a/ other  (avw 
This  section  amends  Section  1168(a)  of 
NERSA  to  clarify  that  certain  federal  laws 
are  not  applicable  to  actions  taken  to  nego- 
tiate, approve  or  Implement  the  sale  of  Con- 
raU pursuant  to  the  Purchase  Agreement.  It 
does  this  by  striking  tne  language  "service 
transfers"  and  substituting  "the  sale  of  the 
Interest  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the  common 
stock  of  ConraU." 

Section  1168(a)  exempts  the  sale  of  Con- 
raU from  certain  federU  laws  in  order  to 
avoid  extensive  delays  tn  the  sale  process.  In 
originally  drafting  this  provision  of  NERSA. 
Congress  intended  the  exemption  to  apply 
to  either  a  sale  by  means  of  stock  transfer 
or  one  by  means  of  an  assets  transfer.  The 
term  "service  transfers"  was  used  to  refer  to 
both  types  of  transfers:  however,  it  was  not 
specifically  defined  In  NERSA.  Because  It 
was  not  defined,  its  appllcabUlty  to  a  sale  of 
the  common  stock  of  Conrail  could  be  ques- 
tioned at  this  time.  To  avoid  such  questions, 
this  section  of  the  Act  amends  Section 
1168(a)  to  refer  specifically  to  a  sale  of  the 
Federal  Government's  Interest  in  the 
common  stock  of  ConraU. 
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Section  JlZ.—Reaporuibility  ofESOP 
ftduciariea 

This  section  amends  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (C)  of  SecUon  216(fK8)  of  the  3-R  Act 
to  explicitly  extend  the  immunity  against 
civil  liability  or  trustees  and  other  persons 
with  responsibility  for  the  Conrail  ESOP 
provided  by  such  section  to  actions  taken  in 
connection  with  the  implementation  of  the 
sale  of  the  Federal  Governments  interest  in 
ConraU.  including  any  such  sale,  exchange, 
valuation  or  disposition  of  assets  of  the  Con- 
rail  ESOP  and  related  trust  assets  or  the 
assets  of  Conrail  Equity  Corporation,  or  as 
otherwise  contemplated  by  the  Purchase 
Agreement.  The  section  fiirther  clarifies 
that  this  immunity  exists  regardless  of 
whether  such  actions  take  place  before  or 
subsequent  to  the  sale  date. 

Section  113— Qualification,  review  and 
valuation  of  the  ESOP 

This  section  amends  Subsection  216(f)  of 
the  3-R  Act  by  adding  two  paragraphs. 

The  first  paragraph  ensures  that  ESOP 
participants  will  incur  no  federal  tax  liabil- 
ity in  connection  with  the  -  contributions  to 
and  allocations  of  shares  within  the  ESOP 
contemplated  by  the  I*urchase  Agreement. 
Instead,  such  liability  will  be  incurred  when 
the  ESOP  assets  are  distributed  to  the 
members. 

The  second  paragraph  exempts  from  fed- 
eral and  state  laws  related  to  the  approval 
and  Issuance  and  sale  of  securities  the  issu- 
ance and  sale  or  contribution  of  securities  of 
the  Purchaser,  Conrail  or  ConraU  Equity 
Corporation  to  fulfill  arrangements  with 
Conralls  employees  and  the  distribution  of 
any  such  securities  from  the  ESOP  and  the 
related  trust  in  connection  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  sale  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's interest  in  Conrail  to  the  Pur- 
chaser or  as  otherwise  contemplated  by  the 
Purchase  Agreement. 

The  Conrail  ESOP  was  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  USRA  Amendments  of  1978 
(PubUc  Law  95-566)  (the  "1978  Amend- 
ments"), which  required  the  ESOP  as  a  con- 
dition to  additional  funding  of  Conrail.  Fur- 
ther. Section  216<fK8)  of  the  3-R  Act.  as 
added  by  the  1978  Amendments,  provided 
for  the  creation  of  Conrail  Equity  Corpora- 
tion as  a  ConraU  subsidiary  and  set  forth 
the  basic  structure  and  operation  of  the 
ESOP,  including  the  plan  for  annual  contri- 
butions and  a  date  for  distribution  of  the 
ESOP  participant's  interest. 

ConraU  Equity  Corporation  now  holds  a 
substantial  beneficial  interest  in  ConraU  on 
behalf  of  approximately  80,000  participants 
In  the  ESOP.  Participations  in  the  ESOP  in- 
clude ConraU  employees  represented  by  a 
raU  union  ("Agreement  Employees").  Con- 
raU employees  not  represented  by  a  union 
("Non-Agreement  Employees"),  retired  Con- 
raU employees  and  designated  beneficiaries 
of  deceased  ConraU  employees.  Beginning  in 
1980,  ConraU  has  made  annual  contrlbu- 
Uona  to  the  ESOP  of  shares  of  ConraU 
Equity  Corporation  preferred  stock,  repre- 
senting 10%  of  the  total  ConraU  Equity  Cor- 
poration preferred.  This  preferred  stock  Is 
convertible  to  ConraU  common  stock  on  a  1- 
to-1  basis,  so  that  in  1991  when  aU  the  stock 
would  have  been  converted  and  distributed 
to  the  employees,  the  ESOP  would  have 
enough  shares  of  ConraU  common  stock  to 
represent  15%  of  the  total.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Purchase  Agreement,  the  Purchaser 
has  agreed  to  pay  up  to  $274  mUUon  from 
funds  raised  in  the  public  offering  of  Its 
common  stock  to  the  trustee  of  the  ConraU 
XSOP  in  order  to  buy  out  that  portion  of 
the  ESOP's  15%  beneficial  Interest  In  Con- 
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raU  common  stock  which  ESOP  participants 
elect  to  seU. 

TTTLZ  II— TBCHICICAL  AHS  CONrOamifC 
AMXROIfKIfT*  AKD  RKPXAU 

Section  201 
This  section  repeals  or  amends  various 
provisions  of  the  3-R  Act  in  order  to  reflect 
the  implementation  of  the  sale  of  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  Interest  in  Conrail  to  the 
Purchaser  pursuant  to  the  Purchase  Agree- 
ment and  Conrail's  conversion  to  a  private- 
ly-owned railroad  pursuant  thereto.  Speclfl- 
caUy,  this  section: 

( 1 )  Amends  Section  102  of  the  3-R  Act  by 
adding  new  definitions  of  "closing  date," 
"ESOP,"  "Purchase  Agreement"  and  "Pur- 
chaser" from  this  Act. 

(2)  Repeals  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  Sec- 
tion 214,  which  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transporatation  and  the 
Rail  Service  Planning  Office  of  the  ICC  to 
perform  certain  ConraU -related  functions. 

(3)  Amends  Subsection  (e)  of  Section  217 
to  clarify  that  whUe  Conrail  retains  the 
right  to  collect  any  accounts  receivable  at- 
tributable to  delays  in  reimbursement  form 
certain  transferred  commuter  authorities, 
ConraU  is  not  statutorily  required  to  collect 
such  accounts. 

(4)  Repeals  Sections  405.  406.  407.  409, 
410,  411.  412.  and  713.  which  contain  various 
no-longer-relevant  provisions  relating  to  the 
ConraU  sale  process.  More  specflcally,  (a) 
Section  405  provided  for  the  possible  sale  of 
ConraU  by  means  of  the  transfer  of  its 
assets  and  service  responsibUities;  (b)  Sec- 
tion 406  set  forth  the  criteria  that  a  sale  of 
ConraU  under  Section  405  would  be  required 
to  meet;  (c)  Section  407  provided  for  public 
comment  and  Congressional  review  of  a  sale 
of  ConraU  under  Section  405;  (d)  Section 
409  provided  that  any  transfer  of  Conrail's 
assets  and  service  responsibilities  under  Sec- 
tion 408  would  be  deemed  sui  assignment  of 
aU  obUgations  under  any  applicable  agree- 
ments or  leases  with  respect  to  such  rail 
assets  (Section  408.  prior  to  the  amend- 
ments effected  by  this  Act.  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  Conrail's  assets  and  service  re- 
sponsibilities under  certain  circumstances); 
(e)  Section  410  directed  ConraU  in  January 
1982  to  identify  and  seU  any  of  its  subsidiar- 
ies) other  than  ConraU  Equity  Corporation) 
that  did  not  operate  at  a  profit;  (f)  Section 

411  provided  for  the  negotiation  of  imple- 
menting agreements  to  govern  the  transfer 
of  employees  along  with  any  transfer  of 
ConraU  assets  and  service  responsibilities 
under  Title  IV  of  the  3-R  Act;  (g)  Section 

412  provided  for  New  York  Dock  labor  pro- 
tection for  employees  adversely  affected  by 
any  sale  of  ConraU  under  Title  IV  of  the  3- 
R  Act:  and  (h)  Section  713  authorized  ap- 
propriations for  the  payment  of  ConraU 
labor  protection  and  termination  aUowances 
as  provided  by  Sections  701  and  702  of  the 
3-R  Act  prior  to  the  amendments  effected 
by  this  Act. 

Section  202.— Amendments  and  repeals  of 
other  rail  laws 

This  section  amends  or  repeals  non-3-R 
Act  provisions  of  law  effective,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  404  of  this  Act,  on 
the  closing  date  of  the  sale.  The  changes  are 
intended  to  reflect  ConraU's  conversion  to  a 
privately-owned  railroad  on  that  date.  Spe- 
cif IcaUy  .  this  section: 

(1)  Amends  Section  1135(a)  of  NERSA  by 
Inserting  definitions  of  "Purchase  Agree- 
ments", and  'Purchaser"  from  this  Act. 

(2)  Repeals  Section  1154  of  NERSA,  which 
subordinated  aU  U.S.  claims  against  ConraU 
to  any  other  vaUd  claim. 
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(3)  Repeals  Section  1161  of  NERSA.  which 
established  a  government  role  and  proce- 
dure for  disposition  of  ConraU's  light  densi- 
ty lines. 

(4)  Repeals  SecUon  1166  of  NERSA.  which 
provides  that  the  ICC  may  approve  the 
grant  of  trackage  rights  to  any  terminal 
railroad  over  ConraU  lines  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

(5)  RepeaU  Section  1167(c)  of  NERSA. 
which  directed  the  clerk  of  the  Special 
Court  in  August  1081  to  transfer  to  the  £>e- 
partment  of  Transportation  the  Series  B 
preferred  stock  and  common  stock  of  Con- 
rail that  was  on  deposit  with  the  Special 
Court. 

(6)  Amends  Section  501(8)  of  the  Railroad 
Revitallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976  (the  "4-R  Act")  to  delete  that  part 
of  the  definition  of  "restructuring"  that 
refers  to  certain  transfers  of  rail  services  by 
ConraU  to  other  raUroads  or  entitles. 

(7)  Amends  Section  505  of  the  4-R  Act  to 
eliminate  the  priority  for  preference  share 
monies  accorded  to  certain  transfers  of  raU 
services  by  Conrail  to  other  railroads  or  en- 
titles. 

(8)  Repeals  Subsection  (bKl)  of  Section 
509  of  the  the  4-R  Act,  which  provides  that 
$200,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  the  preference  share  program  shaU 
be  transferred  for  use  In  Implementing  the 
ConraU  workforce  reduction  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Section  702  of  the  3-R 
Act. 

(9)  Amends  subsection  (e)  of  Section  511 
of  the  4-R  Act  to  eliminate  the  set-aside  of 
loan  guarantee  monies  for  use  in  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Northeast  Rail  Corridor, 
which  was  transferred  to  the  National  RaU- 
road  Passenger  Corporation  pursuant  to  the 
3-R  Act. 

(10)  Repeals  Section  402  of  the  RaU 
Safety  and  Service  Improvement  Act  of 
1982,  which  provides  that  any  financially  re- 
sponsible person  shaU  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  preference  share  monies  under  Section 
505  of  the  4-R  Act  in  order  to  provide 
common  carrier  rail  service  on  raU  lines 
abandoned  by  Conrail. 

(11)  Amends  Section  1005(b)(1)  of  the  RaU 
Passenger  Service  Act  to  eliminate  the  ref- 
erence to  ConraU  in  connection  with  the 
promotion  of  private  sector  passenger  corri- 
dors. 

(12)  Amends  Section  10362(b)(7)(A)  of 
Title  49.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  reference  to  ConraU  from  the  duties  of 
the  ICC's  RaU  Services  Planning  Office. 

(13)  Amends  Section  332(d)  of  "ntle  49. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  eliminate  the  refer- 
ence to  ConraU  from  the  list  of  entitles  di- 
rected to  provide  information  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  Minority  Re- 
sources Center. 

Section  203.— Effect  of  repeals 
This  section  provides  that  aU  repeals 
under  the  Act  of  appropriations  provisions 
in  various  statutes  are  made  without  preju- 
dice to  the  continued  availabUity  of  funds 
appropriated  under  such  provisions  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  repeal. 

TITU  III— REVKinTK  PROVISIOirS 

Section  301.— Tax  treatment 
This  section  provides  generaUy  that, 
except  as  provided  in  Title  III  of  tlUs  Act, 
nothing  In  the  Act  or  in  any  amendment  of 
any  other  statute  made  by  the  Act  affects 
the  federal  tax  treatment  of  the  Purchaser, 
ConraU  or  any  affUlated  group  of  which 
ConraU  Is  a  member.  The  section  then  sets 
forth  certain  specific  tax  consequences  of 
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the  sale  of  the  Federal  Government's  Inter- 
est in  Conrail  pursuant  to  the  Purchase 
Agreement.  More  speclflcaUy,  the  section 
provides  that: 

(1)  AU  ConraU  net  operating  loos,  capital 
loss  and  credits  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  attributable  to  any  taxable  year 
ending  on  or  before  the  closing  date  are  ter- 
minated as  of  the  closing  date  and  may  not 
be  carried  forward  to  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning thereafter. 

(2)  No  amount  shaU  be  Included  In  the 
gross  Income  of  Conrail.  the  Purchaser  or 
any  other  person  and  no  basis  adjustment  in 
the  assets  of  ConraU  wUl  be  made  by  reason 
of  the  canceUatlon  of  the  debt  and  pre- 
ferred stock  held  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  ConraU  in  connection  with  the  Pur- 
chase Agreement  and  the  recapitalization 
provided  for  by  Section  402  of  the  3-R  Act, 
as  amended  by  this  Act. 

(3)  The  adjusted  basis  of  Conrail's  assets 
wUl  not  be  increased  or  decreased  by  any  ad- 
justment relating  to  any  taxable  year 
ending  on  or  prior  to  the  closing  date  of  the 
sale  of  the  Federal  Government's  interest  in 
ConraU  to  the  Purchaser. 

(4)  The  current  taxable  year  of  ConraU 
wUl  be  closed  as  of  the  closing  date.  There- 
after, taxable  years  of  Conrail  will  close  on 
December  31  of  each  year  untU  otherwise 
required  or  permitted  under  appUcable  law 
or  regiUations. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  Section  316  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  as  of  the  closing  date 
any  deficit  in  accumulated  earnings  and 
profits  of  ConraU  wiU  be  eliminated. 

Section  302.— Definition  of  Conrail 
This  section  sets  forth  a  definition  of 
"ConraU"  for  purposes  of  Title  III  of  this 
Act  which  clarifies  that  such  term  includes 
any  corporation  which  was  a  subsidiary  of 
ConraU  immediately  before  Its  acquisition 
by  the  Purchaser. 

TITLK  rv— IUSCELX,ANXOUS  PROVISIONS 

Section  401.— Common  carrier  status  of 
Conrail  after  sale 

This  section  states  that  ConraU's  status  as 
a  rail  carrier  under  Title  49.  United  States 
Code,  wiU  not  be  affected  by  virtue  of  the 
sale.  Further,  It  sUtes  that  the  Purchaser 
wUl  not  be  converted  into  a  rail  carrier  as  a 
restUt  solely  of  its  purchase  of  ConraU. 
Section  402.— Separability 

This  section  states  that  if  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  appUcation  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  appUcation  of 
such  provision  to  any  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances shaU  not  be  affected  by  that  in- 
vaUdatlon. 

Section  403.— Effect  on  Contracts 

This  section  sUtes  that  the  sale  of  Conrail 
to  the  Purchaser  shaU  not  affect  Conrail's 
obligation  to  carry  out  ConraU's  transporta- 
tion contracts,  equipment  leases,  equipment 
trusts  and  conditional  sales  agreements  In 
accordance  with  their  terms.  Under  normal 
rules  of  contract  law,  the  sale  of  ConraU 
stock  would  not  have  any  effect  on  Conrail's 
ObUgations  to  honor  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  it*  contracts  and  agreements.  Never- 
theless, this  section  has  been  Included  to 
make  clear  that  the  sale  wUl  not  adversely 
affect  such  contracts  and  agreements. 
Section  404.— Effective  dates 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  sUtes  that, 
except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b),  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  and  the  amendments  to 
other  statutes  made  by  the  Act  are  to  take 
effect  immediately  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  certain  ex- 
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ceptions  to  the  general  nUe  stated  in  subsec- 
tion (a).  More  specifically,  the  foUowlng  sec- 
tions are  specified  as  taking  effect  on  the 
closing  date  of  the  sale  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Interest  In  ConraU  to  the  Pur- 
chaser 

(1)  Section  107.  which  contains  the  pubUc 
Interest  obUgations  applicable  to  Conr&U 
and  the  Purchaser  f  oUowing  the  sale  date. 

(2)  Section  109,  which  obligates  ConraU  to 
assume  responsibility  for  certain  employee 
protection  paymenu  under  Section  701  of 
the  3-R  Act  upon  the  closing  date. 

(3)  Section  201,  which  repeals  or  amends 
various  provisions  of  the  3-R  Act,  except 
that  subsection  (a)  of  Section  201,  which 
adds  certain  definitions  to  the  3-R  Act.  Is  ef- 
fective as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(4)  Section  202,  which  repeals  and  amends 
various  provisions  of  other  statutes  applica- 
ble to  Conrail,  except  that  subsection  (a)  of 
Section  202,  which  sets  forth  various  defini- 
tions related  to  this  Act  to  be  inserted  Into 
NERSA,  Is  effective  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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to  promote  construction  of  outdated  "whit* 
elephant"  water  projects. 

The  bMI  also  directs  the  Secretary  to  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  the  Water  Resources 
Plarminfl  Act  Just  as  the  Secretary  has  to  uti- 
lize certain  pnnciples  and  standards  lor  plan- 
ning water  resource  projects  in  the  United 
States,  this  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  similar- 
ly comply  with  these  guidelines  wtian  wortdng 
outside  the  national  domain. 

As  chairman  of  the  Sutxx>mmittee  on  Water 
and  Power  Resources,  I  intend  to  give  this 
legislation  early  consideration.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sporv 
soring  this  legislation. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AUTHORIZE 
INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  TO 
WORK  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
WATER  RESOURCE  ACTIVITIES 


WHAT  WORKS:  RESEARCH 
ABOUT  TEACHING  AND  LEARN- 
ING 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALirOIUf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Africa  the  drought  may  be  over,  but  19  million 
people  are  still  hungry.  Sending  more  money 
and  food  can  be  helpful  in  the  short  term. 
However,  developing  a  reliable  domestic  agri- 
culture is  essential  for  any  long-term  solutions. 

Improving  water  rescxirce  management  ca- 
pabilities is  one  way  famine-affected  c(}untries 
can  promote  agricultural  productivity.  The 
United  States  can  help  provide  solutions  to 
famine  throughout  the  wortd  by  offering  tech- 
nical assistance  in  developing  irrigation  and 
water  supply  projects. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  give 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  authority  to 
work  in  the  U.S.  temtories  and  common- 
wealths and  in  foreign  countries  on  water  re- 
source projects.  The  bill  gives  priority  to  ef- 
forts which  will  help  alleviate  drought  and 
famine,  encourage  indigenous  food  produc- 
tion, improve  agricultural  Infrastoicture,  and 
the  efficient  use  of  water  resources. 

The  legislation  stems  from  oversight  hear- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources  at  which  representatives 
from  the  Department  and  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations expressed  the  need  for  such  legis- 
lation. As  witnesses  from  the  Environmental 
Policy  Institute,  Africa  Tomonow  and  Oxfam 
testified,  there  is  a  critical  need  for  small- 
scale,  low  risk,  environmentally  sound  water 
resource  projects  in  drought-affected  coun- 
tries. This  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  work  on  such  projects  in  famine-affect- 
ed nations  or  U.S.  territories  or  common- 
wealths. 

The  bill  encourages  the  Department  to  pro- 
mote environmentally  sound  solutions  based 
on  the  most  up-to-date  planning  approaches. 
We  do  not  want  to  encourage  the  Department 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  Wisconsin 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPUtSKHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  QUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
William  J.  Bennett  and  the  US  Department  of 
Education  recently  released  its  latest  report 
entitled,  "What  Works:  Research  About 
Teaching  and  Learning."  This  t)rief  report  fol- 
lows a  distinguished  line  of  U.S.  Department 
of  Educatton  publications  focusing  America's 
attentk>n  on  education.  These  reports  on  edu- 
cation. I  contend,  provide  the  general  public 
with  informatk>n  to  "pronwte  the  cause  of 
education  throughout  the  country,"  as  Secre- 
tary Bennett  concludes  In  the  foreword  of 
"What  Works."  I  commend  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  promoting  these  four  re- 
ports and  keeping  educational  detMte  in  ttie 
forefront. 

(Commencing  in  1983  with  "A  Natton  At 
Risk:  The  Imperative  for  Educational  Reform," 
the  National  (Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  accepted  the  challenge  of  review- 
ing the  quality  of  our  educational  system  and 
offering  practical  methods  to  enhance  and  im- 
prove it.  This  report  and  others  of  its  kind  de- 
veloped by  the  private  and  public  sector  have 
served  to  challenge  educators,  families,  public 
officials,  and  students  as  we  transform  into  a 
lifelong  learning  society  in  a  high-tech  infcx- 
mation  age.  In  light  of  recent  statistics  indicat- 
ing improvement  of  our  youngsters'  scfwiastic 
test  scores  alone,  this  report,  many  Instances, 
certainly  has  been  a  successful  and  useful 
tool  for  Individual  schools,  school  boards, 
State  legislators  and  Congress. 

Realizing  that  libraries  play  a  unique  role  in 
our  lifelong  learning  society,  in  1984  the  De- 
partment issued,  "Alliance  for  Excellence:  Li- 
branans  Respond  to  A  Nation  At  Risk."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  libraries,  large  and  small,  can 
be  of  real  educ:ational  service  to  learners  at 
any  age  or  at  any  academic  level.  I  believe  li- 
braries have  a  uniquely  important  capacity  to 
assist  in  eradk»ting  literacy  in  our  country. 

"Becoming  a  Natton  of  Readers:  The 
Report  of  the  Commisaton  on  Reading,"  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education's 
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National  Institute  of  Education  in  1965.  set 
forth  recommendations  to  Insbll  in  students  of 
aN  ages  quality  reading  slulls.  This  welkx- 
chestrated  report  stresses  the  early  devetop- 
ment  of  reacing  for  our  children  as  a  con- 
structive foundation  for  their  listening,  speak- 
ing, and  writing  skiNs.  EquaNy  important  ele- 
ments in  becoming  a  rtation  of  readers  are 
dndplirwd  arxj  orderty  schools  with  strong  irv 
structional  leadersfi0.  "Becoming  a  Nation  of 
Readers"  clearly  reflects  and  recognizes  ihe 
contribution  of  educational  research  on  educa- 
bonai  policy  and  improven>enl 

"What  Worlu '  like  the  "A  Nation  At  Risk" 
report  is  addressed  to  the  American  people  to 
draw  positive  attention  to  education.  The 
Washington  Post  in  a  recent  articte  entitled 
"Bennett's  Booklet  A  Classic  Waste, '  misses 
in  its  assessment  of  the  practicality  of  the 
report  "What  Works,"  unlike  otfier  educatkKv 
al  publications  previously  released,  does  not 
direct  specific  attention  to  problems  In  our 
educational  system.  Rather,  it  takes  the  high 
road  to  point  out  viable  soKitkxis  to  41  educa- 
tional situatior^  wtvch  research  shows  can 
work. 

"What  Works"  was  primanly  written  and  tar- 
geted at  the  layman,  not  educatiortal  re- 
searchers per  se.  The  publication  condenses 
a  massive  vokjme  of  scholarly  research  mate- 
rial on  education  and  stresses  tt>e  importance 
of  learning  at  home  with  commonsense  meth- 
ods tor  the  classroom.  In  1983,  "A  Nation  At 
Risk"  recommended  a  new  emphasis  on  ttie 
basics,  homework,  foreign  language,  and  time 
spent  in  the  classroom,  to  nanw  a  few,  arxJ 
"What  Works"  has  collected  data  to  reflect 
these  ideas  and  support  It  with  illustrative  re- 
search findngs. 

Heightening  natiorul  awarer>ess  arxl  corv 
cem  for  our  educatxxial  system  can  onty 
assist  in  enharxang  arxl  improving  it  today  and 
for  future  generations.  I  commend  ttie  contri- 
bution of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
toward  this  goal. 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
BERKELEY  CARROLL  STREET 
SCHOOL 
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SHELBYVILLE  GIRLS  WIN  STATE 
BASKETBALL  CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  JIM  COOPER 

OP  TKMIICSSKS 
HI  THZ  BO0SE  OF  REPRBSENTATI VXS 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  COOPER.  Il4r.  Speaker.  I  am  extremely 
pruud  to  armouTKa  ttiat  Central  High  School  In 
my  hometown  of  Sheltiyville,  TN,  has  won  the 
dass  AAA  girts  state  basketball  ctiampionship. 
The  victofy  last  Saturday  mght  caps  an  urxJe- 
feated  season  for  the  GoMen  Eaglettes. 

Ttiis  t>askett>all  team  is  likely  to  be  ranked 
No.  1  in  tt>e  entire  country.  They  have  shown 
great  talent  teamwork,  and  sportsmanship 
throughout  their  39-^  season. 

I  join  everyone  in  Shelbyville  and  Bedford 
County  in  congratulating  the  players,  coacties, 
managers,  cheerleaders,  studerrts,  and  faculty 
for  this  outstarxjing  achievement 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  HSW  YORK 
ni  THK  HOUSE  or  RKPRXSEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
mar1(s  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Berkeley 
Canoll  Street  School. 

The  school  was  originally  chartered  as  the 
Berkeley  Institute  on  April  12.  1886  In  1982. 
the  Berkeley  Institute  merged  with  ttie  Canoll 
Street  School,  which  was  founded  in  1965. 
and  took  on  its  cunent  name.  Today,  ttie 
Berkeley  Canoll  Street  Sctiool.  wtiich  is  kx»t- 
ed  in  ttie  Park  Stope  sectkxi  of  Brooklyn, 
serves  more  than  500  students  who  attend 
classes  from  pre-school  through  high  school. 

Over  ttie  past  100  years  the  school  has 
been  firmly  committed  to  excellence  in  educa- 
tion. Many  graduates  have  gone  on  to  college 
and  become  leaders  in  ttie  Brooklyn  commu- 
nity. I  applaud  the  Berkeley  Carroll  Street 
S<^iool  on  its  accomplishments  during  ttie  pre- 
ceding too  years  and  k>ok  forward  to  cele- 
brating ttie  school's  150th  anniversary  in  ttie 
year  2036 — when  many  of  today's  Berkeley 
Carroll  students  wil  be  leaders  in  both  our 
Brooklyn  community  and  In  our  Nation. 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ  AT 
UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  PHILIP- 
PINiS 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  IfEW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Philippines  as  parX  of  a  dele- 
gation of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  While 
in  Manila,  I  had  the  distinct  honor  of  listening 
to  an  ekx^uent  speech  by  my  distinguistied 
colleague    from    New    York.    Stephen    J. 

SOIARZ. 

I  found  Mr.  Solarz'  statements  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  ttie  Philippines  College  of  Law  to  be 
a  partcularly  insigtitful  and  dearly  enunciated 
analysis  of  ttie  situatkxi  in  ttiat  nation  His 
touching  words  and  in-depth  interpretation  of 
ttie  recent  democratic  triumph  of  ttie  Filipino 
people  shoukt  be  read  by  every  Member  of 
Corigress.  I  indude  ttie  text  of  his  presenta- 
tion for  ttie  Recoao. 

A  RoTDEZvons  With  Democsact:  The 
BdntACUE  Of  Makila 

My  Dear  Filipino  Friends,  how  good  It  is 
to  be  back  In  a  free  Ptiillpplnes.  Over  the 
last  few  weeks  I  watched  with  millions  of 
other  Americans  the  stirring  sight  of  a 
people  proudly  proclaiming  their  commit- 
ment to  freedom  and  peacefully  reclaiming 
their  democratic  birthright.  My  only  regret 
was  that  I  could  not  tie  here  with  you  to 
share  in  that  shining  moment. 

Actually.  I  was  planning  to  come  Immedi- 
ately after  the  election.  But  when  I  in- 
quired—at the  suggestion  of  some  of  my  Fil- 
ipino friends— about  the  arrangements  for 
my  security.  I  was  told  not  to  worry  tiecause 
the  Marcos  government  had  already  agreed 
to  protect  me.   With  that  reassurance.   I 


promptly  canceled  my  trip.  With  guardians 
like  Fabian  Ver.  I  figured,  who  needs  en- 
emies? 

Now  I  tiave  come— on  a  proud  pUgiim- 
age— to  bring  the  heartfelt  congratulations 
of  our  Nation  to  President  Aquino  and  to 
you.  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  for  your 
stunning  triumph  over  tsrranny. 

Tou  have  pulled  down  the  soiled  rag  of  re- 
pression and  raised  anew  the  lianner  of  free- 
dom. 

After  a  long  night  of  tyranny,  the  sun  of 
liberty  shines  again. 

Every  time  I  come  to  the  Philippines,  no 
matter  how  Joyful  the  occasion.  I  cannot 
help  but  rememtier  the  sojourn  of  sorrow 
that  I  made  some  30  months  ago. 

At  that  tragic  time.  Ninoy's  blood  still  lay 
on  the  tarmac  of  the  Bdanila  Airport. 

The  tears  of  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
his  admirers  were  not  yet  dry. 

His  courageous  vow  to  suffer  with  his 
people,  which  he  uttered  liefore  his  depar- 
ture from  the  United  States,  still  rang  in  my 
ears. 

I  had  left  the  PhiUppines  the  day  before 
Ninoy  was  assassinated.  News  of  his  murder 
reached  me  in  Bangkok,  and  I  Immediately 
canceled  the  rest  of  my  trip  and  flew  tiack 
to  Manila  to  pay  my  respects  to  his  family 
and  friends. 

Ninoy  had.  after  all.  announced  publicly, 
for  the  first  time,  his  plans  to  return  to  the 
Philippines  in  his  testimony  before  my  sub- 
committee only  six  weeks  earlier,  and  I 
thought  it  terribly  important  to  let  my  Fili- 
pino friends  know  that  there  were  Ameri- 
cans who  shared  their  anguish  over  the  loss 
of  their  fallen  leader. 

I  rememlier  going  to  Ninoy's  home,  where 
his  family  had  Insisted  that  his  blood- 
soaked  body  lie  in  an  open  casket,  so  that 
the  Filipino  people  could  see  for  themselves 
what  a  brutal  regime  had  done  to  their  be- 
loved leader. 

I  remember  the  thousands  of  Filipinos- 
young  and  old.  rich  and  poor,  men  and 
women— waiting  patiently  on  long  lines  out- 
side of  his  home  to  pay  homage  to  this 
latest  in  a  long  list  of  Filipino  martyrs. 

I  remember  his  mother— his  remarkable 
mother— Dona  Aurora,  who  told  me  how  she 
had  pleaded  with  her  son  not  to  return,  and 
how  he  had  told  her.  "I  would  rather  die  a 
meaningful  death  than  lead  a  meaningless 
life." 

And  I  remember  having  dinner  that 
evening  with  his  sisters.  Tessie  and  Luplta. 
and  his  friends.  Doy  and  Soc.  and  how.  after 
the  meal  was  over,  everyone  there  Joined  In 
singing.  "The  Impossible  Dream." 

Now.  two  and  a  half  years  later,  we  can 
say  for  certain  what  we  hoped  all  along. 
The  impossible  dream  has  come  true.  Ninoy 
did  not  die  in  vain. 

In  one  of  the  political  miracles  of  our 
time,  his  dream  has  been  resurrected  by  the 
courageous  commitment  of  the  Filipino 
people  to  the  values  for  which  he  gave  his 
life. 

Through  the  miracle  of  modem  communi- 
cations, millions  of  people  throughout 
America  watched  with  awe  and  amasement 
as  you  put  your  lives  on  the  line  for  democ- 
racy. 

Like  many  Americans.  I  alternately  trem- 
bled and  thrilled  at  the  human  and  political 
drama  unfolding  tiefore  my  eyes. 

I  trembled  with  fear  at  the  possibilities 
for  massive  bloodshed  and  even  civil  war. 

But  I  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  nuns  and  or- 
dinary people  turning  back  tanks  with  their 
prayers  and  their  presence. 
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You  have  left  an  Imperishable  impression 
on  the  collective  memory  of  the  American 
people. 

It  was  not  simply  that  you  sought  a  more 
just  aodety.  It  was  that  you  were  willing  to 
risk  "your  lives,  your  fortune,  and  your 
sacred  honor"  to  achieve  It 

It  was  not  simply  that  you  destroyed  the 
dicUtorship.  It  was  that  you  replaced  It 
with  democracy. 

It  was  not  simply  that  you  overthrew  the 
government.  It  was  that  you  did  It  peaceful- 
ly. 

You  learned  well  the  lesson  imparted  by 
Manuel  Queson  in  a  speech  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  the  Philippines  only  two  weeks  before 
the  Japanese  attack  against  your  country, 
when  he  said,  "only  those  who  know  how  to 
suffer  and  die  in  order  to  be  free  are  worthy 
of  that  freedom." 

Those  who  rule  by  the  sword  underesti- 
mate the  power  of  the  spirit  Forty  years 
ago,  Joseph  Stalin  cynically  asked,  "how 
many  divisions  does  the  people  have?" 

Last  week  we  found  the  answer  to  that 
question  on  the  streets  of  Manila.  For  the 
first  time  In  history— In  response  to  the  call 
of  the  church— it  was  the  people  who  pro- 
tected the  army  rather  than  the  army  who 
protected  the  people. 

You  were  privileged  to  participate  in  one 
of  the  few  authentic  democratic  revolutions 
of  our  time.  And  so.  it  can  truly  be  said  of 
the  Filipino  people.  If  I  can  paraphrase 
what  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  once  said 
of  the  American  people,  "to  some  genera- 
tion .  .  .  much  is  expected.  This  generation 
of  Filipinos  has  a  rendezvous  with  democra- 
cy." 

Your  triumph  over  the  forces  of  repres- 
sion was  an  event  of  profound  significance 
not  only  for  the  Filipino  people,  but  also  for 
the  United  States  and  the  friends  of  free- 
dom around  the  world. 

You  showed  how  deeply  rooted  is  the 
desire  for  democracy  in  developing,  as  well 
as  developed,  nations. 

You  demonstrated  that  peaceful  change  Is 
possible  in  dicUtorships  as  well  as  democra- 
cies. 

And  you  proved  that  you  were  capable  of 
bringing  down  the  dictatorship  on  your 
own. 

The  American  people  were  on  your  side, 
although  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  every- 
one. Indeed,  as  the  events  in  Manila  reached 
their  climax  and  the  fate  of  your  nation 
hung  In  the  balance,  the  United  SUtes 
swung  its  support  to  Cory  Aquino,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  stood  behind  Ferdinand 
Marcos. 

And  yet  it  was  not  we  who  defended  the 
ballot  boxes  with  our  lives,  you  did. 

It  was  not  we  who  surrounded  Camp 
Crame.  You  did. 

It  was  not  we  who  turned  back  the  tanks— 
with  nuns  and  non-violence.  You  did. 

It  Is  not  you  who  are  In  our  debt.  It  is  we 
who  must  feel— "Utang  Na  Lowohb." 

But  it  is  not  Just  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  gloried  In  your  victory.  For  the 
rest  of  time,  so  long  as  men  and  women 
yearn  to  be  free,  people  will  draw  Inspira- 
tion from  your  heroic  achievement. 

When  the  democratic  opposition  in  South 
Korea  wonders  whether  the  generals  will 
ever  relinquish  power,  their  friends  abroad 
can  say.  "Don't  forget  the  Philippines." 

When  the  Taiwanese  people  despair,  after 
four  decades  of  martial  Uw.  they  can  revive 
their  hopes  by  saying.  "Don't  forget  the 
Philippines." 

When  the  peaceful  opposition  in  Chile, 
squeeied   between   the  repression  of  the 
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right  and  the  terrorism  of  the  left,  tries  to 
create  a  middle  way.  they  can  take  heart  in 
the  words,  "Don't  forget  the  Philippines." 

When  the  black  majority  in  South  Africa, 
Is  temporarily  turned  back  in  its  long  march 
to  freedom,  they  can  renew  their  strength 
by  saying.  "Don't  forget  the  Philippines." 

When  the  peaceful  partisans  of  solldar- 
nosc  in  Poland,  and  the  Pope  who  has  been 
both  their  protector  and  promoter,  wonder 
whether  there  Is  a  future  for  freedom  In 
their  country,  they  can  take  heart  from  the 
thought.  "Don't  forget  the  Philippines." 

Above  all  else,  however,  this  has  been  a 
movement  of  the  Filipino  people,  by  the  Fil- 
ipino people,  and  for  the  Filipino  people. 
And  It  Is  on  the  basis  of  what  it  means  for 
the  Philippines  that  its  historic  significance 
will  ultimately  be  determined. 

The  primary  credit  must  necessarily  go  to 
millions  of  ordinary  Filipinos,  whose  devo- 
tion to  democracy  made  possible  the  elimi- 
nation of  dictatorship.  But  there  were  Indi- 
vidual and  institutional  heroes  whose  con- 
tribution will  be  remembered  so  long  as  men 
and  women  seek  freedom. 

First  and  foremost,  there  was  President 
Aquino— how  terrific  it  sounds  to  use  that 
title  before  her  name— the  self-styled  house- 
wife who  embodied  and  who  so  eloquently 
expressed  the  aspirations  of  her  people  for  a 
restoration  of  democracy.  Her  courage  and 
determination  call  to  mind  a  paraphrase  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  prophetic  words. 
"If  a  single  woman  plant  herself  indomita- 
bly on  her  instincts  and  there  abide,  the 
whole  world  will  come  round  to  her." 

Because  of  all  that  she  has  accomplished, 
because  of  everything  that  she  symbolizes, 
and  because  she  has  won  a  special  place  in 
the  history  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves.  the  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  to  extend  an  InviUtlon  to  President 
Aquino  to  address  a  joint  session  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  there  was  Vice  President  Laurel, 
who  chose  to  give  up  his  own  Presidential 
ambitions  for  the  sake  of  unity  against  the 
dicatorshlp.  and  whose  vast  expertise  will  be 
a  great  asset  to  the  new  government. 

Third,  there  were  the  half  million  dtlaen 
volunteers  of  Namf rel.  who  forced  the  dicta- 
torship to  choose  between  cheating  In  the 
open  and  not  cheating  at  all.  President 
Reagan  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said  on 
January  30th  that  Namfrel  "Iifakes  Ameri- 
cans proud  to  have  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines as  a  friend  and  ally." 

Fourth,  there  was  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  sanctified  participation  in  the  elec- 
toral process  and  then— in  a  clarion  call  con- 
science—urged the  Filipino  people  to  sup- 
port through  non-violent  means  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom. 

Fifth,  there  was  Evello  Javier,  and  hun- 
dreds like  him.  who  risked  all  for  the  sake  of 
democracy  and  ended  losing  their  lives  for 
It.  Their  sacrifice  calls  to  mind  the  poignant 
words  of  Jose  Rlzal,  who  once  wrote.  "I  die 
without  seeing  the  day  dawning  on  my 
country.  .  .  .  You  who  will  see  It,  greet  It. 
.  .  .  And  forget  not  those  who  fell  during 
the  night" 

Finally,  at  the  critical  hour,  because  credit 
must  be  given  where  credit  Is  due.  tipping 
the  balance  toward  democracy,  where  Juan 
Ponce  E^nrlle  and  Fidel  Ramos,  who  risked 
their  lives  to  take  a  stand  for  freedom. 

But  ultimately,  the  good  works  of  all  of 
these  individuals  and  institutions  rested 
upon  the  indestructible  foundation  of 
"people  power." 
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By  the  millions,  FUlpinos  demonstrated 
their  desire  for  democracy.  For  the  moat 
part,  we  will  never  know  the  names  of  these 
peaceful  foot  soldiers  In  the  legions  of  free- 
dom. The  only  record  they  leave  to  history 
are  the  vldeoUpes  that  show  their  earnest 
faces  and  ouutretched  hands,  flashing  the 
laban  sign. 

Their  struggle  recalls  the  words  of  Robert 
Kennedy  In  South  Africa  20  years  ago,  "It  is 
from  the  numberless  diverse  acts  of  courage 
and  belief  that  human  history  U  shaped. 
Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  ideal,  or 
acts  to  improve  the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes 
out  against  injustice,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing  each  other  from 
a  million  different  centers  of  energy  and 
daring,  those  ripples  build  a  current  which 
can  sweep  down  the  mightiest  wages  of  op- 
pression and  resistance." 

I  have  come  here  today  not  simply  to 
honor  these  acU  of  courage  and  belief,  but 
to  talk  about  the  future  and  what  can  be 
done  to  secure  it. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  from  my  heart.  As 
someone  who  enlisted  in  your  cause  long 
before  it  captured  the  attention  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  as  someone  whose  own 
life  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  Intimately 
bound  up  in  your  historic  struggle  for  free- 
dom. I  have  thought  long  and  hard  about 
the  meaning  of  your  triumph.  I  have 
thought,  too,  about  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  make  sure  that  this  moment  of  hope  Is 
transformed  into  an  enduring  foundation  of 
freedom,  rather  than  ending  up  «*  an  eva- 
nescent episode  In  a  long  history  of  injus- 
tice. 

The  future  of  the  Philippines  Is  obviously 
a  matter  for  the  Filipino  people  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves,  but  Just  as  I  did  not 
heslUte.  as  a  friend  of  the  Filipino  people, 
to  speak  up  for  democracy  during  the  years 
of  dlcUtorshlp.  I  hope  you  will  understand 
and  even  forgive  me  If.  In  a  spirit  of  friend- 
ship, I  share  with  you  my  thoughU  today 
about  the  future  of  your  country. 

The  restoration  of  democracy  was  an  anti- 
dote for  years  of  dictatorship  and  decline, 
but  it  Is  not  a  panacea  for  the  problems  of 
the  Philippines,  the  Communist  cancer 
which  has  been  spreading  throughout  the 
Philippines  was  the  result  not  only  of  a 
denial  of  Uberty.  but  also  of  centuries  of 
economic  deprivation  and  social  injustice. 

Almost  400  years  after  the  SpanUh  first 
arrived  on  these  shores,  the  truth  Is  that 
the  Philippines  retains  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  semi-feudal  society.  The  few 
who  are  rich  continue  to  dominate  the 
many  who  are  poor.  Nowhere  else  In  South- 
east Asia  Is  there  another  country  with  a 
more  InequlUble  distribution  of  income. 

With  the  resurrection  of  democracy,  the 
Filipino  people  have  left  the  desert  of  dlcU- 
torshlp. But  you  have  not  yet  reached  the 
promised  land  of  social  justice  and  economic 
opportunity. 

The  Communist  Insurgency  will  not  auto- 
matically disappear.  The  economy,  ravaged 
by  B  decade  of  crony  capitalism  and  govern- 
ment-led capital  flight.  wlU  not  InstanU- 
neously  recover. 

The  Philippines  needs  fundamental  demo- 
cratic reforms  to  prevent  a  Communist  revo- 
lution. As  President  Aquino  herself  has  said: 
The  monopolies  must  be  abolished. 
Corruption  must  be  eliminated. 
Public  confidence  must  be  restored. 
The  Oovemment  must  be  made  aooounta* 
ble. 
Land  reform  must  be  initiated. 
Rural  Industry  must  be  encouraged  and 
rural  credit  must  be  made  available. 
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The  millUry  must  be  trmined  to  protect 
the  people  r»ther  than  to  abuse  them. 

I  fear  that  without  a  profound  restructur- 
ing of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
Philippines,  leading  to  new  opportunities 
for  the  poor  to  enjoy  the  bounty  of  the 
Nation,  the  fresh  harvest  of  freedom  may 
yet  yield  bitter  fruit  of  repression. 

Having  succeeded  In  overthrowing  a  dicta- 
torship cloaked  in  the  self-righteous  trap- 
pings of  anti-communism,  you  must  still 
meet  the  challenge  of  a  Communist  insur- 
gency that  poses  a  serious  threat  to  your 
new-found  freedoms. 

Tou  have  only  to  look  to  the  killing  fields 
of  Cambodia  or  the  human  desert  that  is 
Vietnam  to  know  what  communism  would 
mean  in  the  Philippines— for  your  political 
freedoms,  for  your  economic  potential,  and 
for  your  religious  faith. 

The  problems  of  the  Philippines  will  re- 
quire Filipino  solutions.  As  a  sovereign  and 
Independent  people,  only  you  can  determine 
how  to  cope  with  the  challenges  you  con- 
front. 

Yet  the  mystic  chords  of  political  memory 
have  inextricably  linked  our  two  nations, 
and  so  we  cannot— and  we  will  not— remain 
indifferent  to  your  fate.  Having  helped,  in 
some  small  way  to  bring  an  end  to  the  dic- 
torship.  America  has  a  vital  interest  in  the 
success  of  democracy. 

I  do  not  represent  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. Nor  can  I  speak  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  there  is  extraordi- 
nary sympathy  in  the  United  States  for  the 
Filipino  people  and  a  genuine  desire  to  be  as 
helpful  as  possible  to  your  new  government 
as  it  attempts  to  deal  with  the  many  prob- 
lems it  confronts. 

I  have  come  here  primarily  to  find  out 
from  your  new  leaders  how  the  United 
States  can  be  most  constructive  in  the  criti- 
cal days  ahead.  Based  on  the  discussions 
and  consultations  I  have  already  had  both 
In  Manila  and  Washington.  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  embark  upon  the  fol- 
lowing six-point  program  for  the  Philip- 
Irines: 

1.  We  should  do  everything  passible  to 
help  the  Philippine  Government  recover 
the  resources  the  Marcoses  and  their  cro- 
nies have  brought  to  the  United  States. 
After  two  decades  of  privilege  and  plunder, 
the  time  has  come  to  return  these  ill-gotten 
gains  to  the  Filipino  people  from  whose 
pockets  they  were  stolen  and  swindled.  This 
is  more  than  a  matter  of  simple  justice.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic. 

The  value  of  the  real  esute  empire  con- 
trolled by  the  Marcoses  in  the  New  York 
City  area  alone  is  worth  roughly  twice  the 
annual  level  of  American  economic  aid  to 
your  country.  Better  it  should  be  used  for 
the  poor  people  of  Manila  than  the  Mar- 
coses in  Manhattan. 

2.  Recognizing  the  dire  condition  of  the 
Philippine  economy  and  the  need  for  an  im- 
mediate infusion  of  capital,  the  United 
States  should  rapidi/  disperse  the  almost 
$200  million  in  various  forms  of  economic 
aid  we  have  already  appropriated  for  the 
Philippines.  Such  a  step  would  not  only 
help  the  Government  to  stabilize  the  econo- 
my, but  would  encourage  private  investors 
and  international  financial  institutions  to 
place  their  confidence  in  the  Philippines. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Philippines,  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States  and 
other  donor  countries,  should  immediately 
convene  a  high-level  working  group  to  for- 
mulate a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  revltaliaUion  of  the 
Philippines. 
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4.  The  United  States  and  other  nations  In 
a  position  to  help  should  commit  themselves 
to  a  multi-year,  multi-lateral  foreign  assist- 
tLDce  program,  providing  for  a  substantial 
and  significant  increase  in  the  level  of  their 
aid.  if  the  Government  of  the  Philippines 
commits  Itself  to  carrying  out  an  agreed- 
upon  plan  for  revitalizing  the  economy. 

Without  a  plan  for  fundamental  reforms, 
additional  aid  is  not  likely  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired results.  But  without  additional  assist- 
ance, the  resources  necessary  to  implement 
fundamental  reforms  will  not  be  available. 

5.  The  United  States  should  provide  those 
surplus  food  commodities,  such  as  dried 
non-fat  milk,  currently  in  U.S.  stockpiles 
that  can  be  used  to  alleviate  the  tragic  mal- 
nutrition in  some  areas  of  the  Philippines. 

6.  If  President  Aguino  requests,  and  if  the 
Philippine  military  undertakes  fundamental 
reforms  designed  to  eliminate  corruption 
and  an  end  to  the  systematic  abuses  of 
human  rights  that  have  done  more  to  fuel 
the  Insurgency  than  to  contain  it,  the  U.S. 
should  also  be  prepared  to  provide  addition- 
al military  assistance  as  well. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  faces 
enormous  budget  deficits  and  the  necessity 
of  cutting  vitally  important  domestic  pro- 
grams, it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
such  a  proposal  for  the  Philippines  will 
meet  with  instantaneous  approval. 

Yet  I  am  confident  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  work  with  unprecedented 
unity  in  order  to  be  as  helpful  as  we  can. 

If  President  Aguino  brought  the  Filipino 
people  together,  she  has  also  brought  to- 
gether the  American  people— Liberals  and 
conservatives.  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
the  Congress  and  the  administration— in 
support  of  political  democracy  and  decency 
in  your  country.  And  that  bodes  well  for  the 
future  relationship  between  our  two  na- 
tions. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  will  be 
what  you  do  here,  much  more  than  what  we 
do  in  Washington,  that  will  determine  the 
future  of  your  country.  Yet  if  people  power 
can  topple  a  tyrant,  who  can  doubt  that  It 
can  develop  a  democracy? 

Almost  200  years  ago.  as  the  American 
Constitutional  Convention  came  to  an  end, 
one  of  the  delegates  to  that  historic  gather- 
ing. Benjamin  Franklin,  rose  to  deliver  his 
concluding  remarks.  He  pointed  to  a  paint- 
ing on  the  wall  of  a  Sun  on  the  horizon  and 
said  that  throughout  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, he  had  wondered  whether  it  was  a 
rising  or  a  setting  Sun.  Now  that  the  con- 
vention had  completed  its  work  and  was 
ready  to  present  a  Constitution  to  the 
American  people,  he  was  confident  that  it 
was  a  rising  Sun. 

Today  in  the  Philippines,  at  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  your  country,  it 
can  be  truly  said  that  your  Sun  is  rising  as 
welL  Mabuhay  Ang  Filipino! 


NUCLEAR  POTENTIAL 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

or  TEXAS 
III  THE  HOOSE  or  REFRZSEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1986 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  fM.  Speaker.  I  call 
my  colleagues'  attentoon  to  a  remarkable  tech- 
nological achtevement.  Yesterday  our  Nation 
became  the  first  m  h«stofy  to  have  100  com- 
mercially operable  noctear  plants.  On  thts  his- 
tooc  day,  we  should  be  proud  of  the  cootribo- 
tion  that  technology  has  made  to  our  national 
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security  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  induatrW- 
ized  wiortd.  We  have  not  only  developed  nu- 
clear power  for  our  own  use.  but  we  have 
shared  it  with  the  world  as  well. 

Nudear  power  did  not  develop  acddentaNy 
in  this  country,  nor  did  it  fall  into  our  laps.  It 
took  a  deliberate,  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  several  adminetrations.  the  Congress,  and 
private  Industry  to  bring  the  complex  technolo- 
gy out  of  the  laboratory  and  put  It  to  work. 
Why  dMJ  we  do  it?  Not  because  It  would 
pro(kx»  electricity  "too  cheap  to  meter."  as 
one  myth  has  it,  but  because  of  its  tremen- 
dous potential.  Glerwi  Seaborg,  later  to 
Ijecome  Chairman  of  tfw  Atomic  Energy  Conv 
misskxi.  put  rt  this  way  in  1952; 

Even  should  the  nuclear  source  never  pro- 
vide cheaper  energy  than  the  present 
common  sources.  It  may  still  have  an  impor- 
tant future  t>ecau8e  of  its  advantages  as  a 
compact  and  almost  inexhaustible  source  of 
energy,  characteristics  which  give  it  advan- 
tages which  no  other  fuel  can  come  close  to 
equalling,  advantages  which  cannot  l»e  eval- 
uated in  terms  of  dollar  value  because  there 
is  no  alternative  way  of  accomplishing  the 
same  things  at  any  price. 

Nudear  energy  proved  itself  economicaJly. 
The  maiority  of  nudear  plants  operating  in  this 
country  today  produce  electncrty  at  lower  cost 
than  fossil-fueled  alternatives.  Still,  ttie  ulti- 
mate reason  for  rts  development  remains  its 
virtually  tXKjndless  potential,  wtiich  is  even 
more  important  now  that  we  can  see  ttie  erxj 
of  our  proven  petroleum  reserves  and  the  ten- 
sions that  competition  for  diminishirtg  re- 
sources can  cause. 


GOALS  FOR  QUOTAS 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

or  WISCORSIH 
nv  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  is  continuing  its  review  of  Exec- 
utive Order  11246,  which  fortiids  discnmina- 
tion  by  Federal  contractors  and  requires  tt>em 
to  urxlertake  affirmative  action  to  ensure  such 
nondiscnmirfation. 

Instead  of  focusing  on  equal  opportunity 
and  nondischmination.  Department  of  Labor 
regulations  focus  on  equal  results  and  propor- 
bonai  representatoon  through  the  mandatory 
imposition  of  employment  goals  and  timeta- 
t>les.  No  flndir>g  of  discrimination  is  necessary 
before  ttie  Department  of  Labor  imposes  such 
goals.  Failure  to  meet  the  requisite  goals  con- 
stitutes a  violation  of  the  Executive  order  en- 
forcement programs— again,  even  when  no 
discrimination  is  alleged. 

Through  such  administrative  enforcen)ent 
and  judicial  interpretation  of  the  regulations, 
the  Executive  order  has  become  a  vehicle  for 
ttie  very  racial  and  gerxjer  discrimination  it 
was  interxled  to  outlaw 

The  Govemmentnmposed  goals  arxl  timeta- 
bles cause  discnmination  and  otherwise  oper- 
ate as  quotas  was  forcefully  explained  by  Pro- 
fessor Glenn  Loury,  in  his  excellent  response 
to  a  recent  column  by  Harvard  President 
Derek  Bok. 
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I  attach  a  copy  of  Professor  Loury's  column 
lor  your  convenierK^e. 

[From  the  Washington  Post! 

Goals  Aai  Quotas 

(By  Glenn  C.  Loury) 

Derek  Bok.  in  his  defense  of  affirmative 

action  ["Goals  Aren't  Quotas,"  op-ed.  Feb. 

2S],  makes  three  points: 

(1)  That  the  gnOs  and  timetables  required 
by  current  regulations  implementing  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  differ  from  quotas  because 
they  do  not  require  an  employer  to  hire  a 
female  or  minority  applicant  who  is  "plairUy 
less  qualified"  than  a  white  male  alterna- 
tive, but  do  encourage  'conscientious  em- 
ployers" to  hire  such  applicants  when  their 
"qualifications  tare]  reasonably  comparable 
to  the  best  alternative  candidates. " 

(2)  That  the  use  of  goals  contributes  to 
the  diminution  of  such  key  social  problems 
as  "Jobless  rates  (which!  exceed  40  percent 
for  black  teen-agers"  and  the  resulting 
"problem  for  all  of  us  that  takes  lU  daily 
toll  through  added  crime,  welfare  payments, 
unemployment  compensation  and  url>an 
decay." 

(3)  That  these  social  beneflU  to  be  derived 
from  affirmative  action  are  worth  the  ad- 
mitted cosU  of  unfairr.ess  to  white  males 
(who.  he  says,  continue  to  receive  "unfair 
advantages  .  .  .  through  habits  of  discrimi- 
nation and  oversight  that  persist  to  the  det- 
riment of  women  and  minorities"),  and  the 
possible  stigma  for  minority  and  female 
beneficiaries  engendered  by  the  policy. 

All  three  of  these  poinU  are  flawed.  Let 
me  address  them  one  by  one: 

(1)  The  distinction  that  Bok  draws  be- 
tween goals  and  quotas  is  Illusory.  Each  in- 
volves the  formulation  of  a  numerical  target 
for  the  employment  of  the  favored  groups. 
Each  Induces  a  change  in  the  hiring  behav- 
ior of  the  subject  employer.  And  In  each 
case  that  change  Is  brought  on  by  the  em- 
ployer's assessment  of  the  consequences  of 
failure  to  meet  the  target.  Thus,  one  cannot 
distinguish  a  "goal"  from  a  "quota"  in  those 
instances  where  the  target  is  met:  every- 
thing depends  on  what  happens  In  the  event 
of  failure. 

When  the  consequences  of  not  meeting 
the  target  are  minor,  the  change  In  hiring 
behavior  by  the  subject  employer  wUl  also 
be  minor.  When  the  penalty  for  failure  to 
meet  the  target  Is  severe,  the  change  in  em- 
ployer Ijehavlor  will  be  more  extensive.  For 
Derek  Bok  a  "goal"  Is  a  target  supported  by 
weak  penalties  In  the  event  it  is  not  met, 
while  a  "quoU"  is  a  target  with  penalties 
for  failure  that  are  so  severe  that  most  em- 
ployees will  be  Induced  to  meet  It.  The  dis- 
tinction is  one  of  degree,  not  kind. 

Naturally,  as  a  large  employer  with  exten- 
sive government  Involvements.  Bok  prefers 
that  his  numerical  targeU  be  enforced  by 
weak  petuUties.  But  if  "quotas"  imply  de- 
plorable reverse  discrimination,  as  Bok  tac- 
itly acknowledges,  then  how  weak  must  the 
penalties  supporting  a  numerical  target 
become  before  it  tunu  Into  a  "goal."  and  Is 
thereby  made  morally  accepuble?  Put  dif- 
ferently, how  big  must  the  difference  In 
qualifications  between  two  applicants  be 
before  they  are  no  longer  "comparable"  and 
one  of  them  becomes  "plainly  less  quali- 
fied?" 

Our  legal  and  moral  objection  to  racial 
discrimination  against  blacks  is  not  condi- 
tional upon  some  minimal  degree  of  Injury 
being  done  by  the  act  of  discriminating.  We 
betlere  it  is  wrong  to  treat  people  In  that 
way  no  matter  how  severe  the  damage  done 
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thereby.  Why  should  we  reason  differently 
when  the  injured  party  is  a  white  male? 

(2)  There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that 
Executive  Order  11248  ha*  had  a  positive 
effect  on  the  unemployment  rate  of  black 
teen-agers,  on  the  poverty  rates  affecting 
minority  populations,  on  welfare  dependen- 
cy or  on  the  social  disruption  associated 
with  inner-city  crime. 

Indeed,  to  assert  that  this  could  t>e  ao  Is  to 
contravene  Bok's  claim  that  t>eneflciaries  of 
the  policy  are  given  preference  only  when 
their  qualifications  are  "comparable"  to  the 
t>est  alternative  candidates.  Most  victims  of 
the  deprivation  which  Bok  rightly  decries 
are  in  no  position  to  present  qualifications 
comparable  to  those  of  persons  not  subject 
to  the  disadvantages  of  lower-class  urban 
life. 

The  Latwr  Department  study  that  Bok 
cites  finds  employment  effects  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  too  small  to  imply  any  mean- 
ingful Impact  on  overall  minority  poverty  or 
unemployment  rates.  It  Is  a  cruel  hoax  to 
suggest  to  the  American  people  that  the 
profoundly  serious  problems  of  alienation 
and  social-economic  marglnallty  represented 
by  the  Inner-city  ghettos  of  this  country  can 
be  significantly  affected  by  a  policy  that 
l>e8tow8  t>enefiU  on  those  who  are  not  poor. 

(3)  By  what  reasoning  or  evidence  does 
Bok  conclude  that  the  injury  to  white  males 
from  affirmative  action  "is  likely  to  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  unfair  advantages  they 
receive"  due  to  ongoing  discrimination 
against  women  and  minorities?  While  this 
may  be  a  plausible  conclusion  when  consid- 
ering the  particular  white  male  employees 
of  a  specific  employer  found  to  have  l)een 
discriminating  against  women  and/or  mi- 
norities over  a  period  of  time.  It  makes  no 
sense  whatsoever  when  applied  to  white 
men  in  general. 

It  Is  a  sign  of  how  insidiously  corrupting 
of  our  moral  sensibilities  the  practice  of 
racial  preference  can  be  that  such  an  attri- 
bution could  issue  from  one  so  committed  to 
the  cause  of  justice  as  Bok.  For  it  implies 
that  a  white  man.  fresh  from  high  school 
and  applying  for  a  janitor's  position  at  Har- 
vard, may  be  denied  employment  on  the 
grounds  that  he  has  been  the  beneficiary  of 
some  generalized  and  unspecified  discrimi- 
nation against  women  and  minorities.  This 
conclusion,  moreover.  Is  drawn  without  ref- 
erence to  his  social  background  or  personal 
biography. 

If  all  white  men  have  benefited  improper- 
ly from  discrimination,  why  have  not  some 
white  women  also  benefited?  Would  not 
such  reasoning  Imply  that  black  women 
should  get  preference  over  white  women  be- 
cause the  latter,  while  having  suffered  from 
sex  discrimination,  have  nonetheless  bene- 
fited from  racial  discrimination? 

Finally.  Bok's  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
stigma  is,  at  best,  incomplete.  He  cites  my 
own  argumenu  in  this  area  as  carrying  par- 
ticular force,  saying  that  I  am  one  who 
"speaks  with  daunting  credibility  as  a  black 
who  grew  up  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago." 
Yet,  my  credibility  to  address  thU  issue 
derives  not  from  my  Chicago  origins  but 
rather  from  my  more  recent  experience  as  a 
black  professional  working  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  a  highly  competitive,  technically 
demanding  profession.  It  wss  only  after  ac- 
cepting a  tenured  professorship  In  Har- 
vard's economics  department— a  professor- 
ship extended  on  the  condition  that  I  aoeept 
responsibilities  In  the  Afro-American  Stud- 
ies department  as  well,  and  one  offered  de- 
spite the  views  of  some  in  the  economics  de- 
partment that  I  was  not  quite  ready  for 
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Bueh  a  dlsUngulshed  position— that  I  began 
to  learn  firsthand  what  being  an  "affirma- 
tive action  appointment"  can  mean. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  when  dismissing  the 
'stigma"  argument,  to  cite  opinion  polls 
showing  that  most  blacks  suppori  the  Exec- 
utive Order  as  It  now  stands.  For  most 
blaclu  do  not  have  direct  experience  with 
those  environments  In  which  the  Implica- 
tions of  l>elng  lat>eled  an  "affirmative  action 
hire"  are  most  debillutlng.  I  know  I  speak 
for  many  blacks  when  I  say  that  I  resent 
t>eing  robt>ed  of  my  opporiunlty  to  earn  the 
highest  honors  my  profession  offers,  t>eing 
placed  in  a  position  where  no  matter  what  I 
achieve  It  can  be  said:  "He  would  never  have 
gotten  that  job  if  he  hadn't  been  black." 


VIEWS  ON  NICARAGUA 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  WASHIROTOIt 
IH  THE  HOOSE  OF  RKPRESDrTATim 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1989 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Shirley  is  the 
mayor  of  Port  Townsend,  WA,  a  smaH  com- 
munity in  my  ditthct  that  has  a  sister  city  rata- 
tionship  WW)  Jalapa.  Nicaragua.  Jalapa  is  lo- 
cated in  the  northwest  of  Nicaragua  ctosa  to 
tf>a  hkxiduran  border 

In  January,  Mayor  Shirley  and  a  smaH  group 
of  fellow  citizens  traveled  to  Nicaragua  and 
spent  2  weeks  in  Msnagua  and  Jalapa.  What 
ha  found,  and  how  h«  views  changsd  as  a 
result  of  that  visit,  is  described  parsuasivsty  In 
a  letter  Mayor  Shirley  has  given  to  ma. 

The  mayor's  observations  are  partioularty 
important  in  light  of  the  fact  ha  is  s  Republi- 
can and,  in  general,  a  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policies 

I  submit  his  letter  to  be  inserted  m  the 
Re(X>ro,  and  I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of 
my  collaaguat. 

Mascm  12. 1»M. 

Dear  Congrkssman  Swirr  Early  In  the 
1980s  Port  ToMTuend  became  "sister  city"  to 
Jalapa  after  local  resident  Doug  Milholland 
visited  Nicaragua  and  returned  with  the 
Idea  of  establishing  a  people's  diplomacy 
with  the  people  of  Jalapa.  a  town  In  the 
northern  provinces  that  iB  about  the  tlie  of 
Port  Townsend.  After  some  discussion  that 
generated  a  great  deal  of  community  Inter- 
est and  support,  the  City  Council  passed  a 
resolution  so  establishing  the  relationship. 

Over  the  next  year  to  two.  small  delega- 
tions of  local  cittsens  visited  Jalapa.  and 
local  Port  Townsend  groups  assembled 
packeu  of  basic  supplies  to  send  to  our 
"sister  city." 

In  the  final  of  1S85. 1  was  Invited  to  lead  a 
delegation  to  Jalapa.  I  agreed  to  do  so  out  of 
curiosity  and  out  of  a  fondness  1  had  devel- 
oped for  the  Latin  culture  when  I  resided  In 
Southern  California.  Our  delegation  Includ- 
ed Jefferson  County  Commissioner  Larry 
Dennlson.  and  two  business  r?ople  who 
both  had  previously  vUlted  Central  Ameri- 
can countries.  Our  two-week  trip  wu  made 
In  January,  and  I  returned  Impressed  by  the 
Nicaraguans  and  confused  by  my  country's 
approach  to  that  nation. 

I  am  generally  known  ss  a  political  con- 
servative and  I  have  supported  much  of 
what  the  current  administration  has  pro- 
posed. But  after  spending  two  weeks  in  Ma- 
nagua and  Jalapa.  I  can  not  understand  why 
this  nation  has  Imposed  an  embargo  and 
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openly  supports  the  "contrms."  The  embv- 
go  has  proven  to  ban  basic  supplies  such  as 
wheat;  it  has  not  been  limited  only  to  weap- 
ons. Certainly,  the  Sandinistas  are  socialist, 
and  yes  they  have  obtained  some  weapons 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  saw  some  technical 
staff  from  Cuba  and  from  other  Latin  na- 
tions, but  at  no  time  did  I  see  any  evidence 
of  foreign  military  forces.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  country,  where  Jalapa  is  located 
and  most  of  the  "contra"  attacks  are  made, 
almost  every  civilian— even  children— carry 
weapons,  but  that  is  to  protect  themselves 
while  they  harvest  coffee.  I  am  aware  that 
our  delegation  was  shown  what  our  hosts 
wanted  us  to  see,  but  we  were  always  al- 
lowed to  talk  to  anyone  and  we  were  fre- 
quently on  our  own— in  Managua,  in  Jalapa. 
and  en  route  in  between. 

What  I  saw  was  a  people  attempting  to 
build  a  country,  to  establish  economic  op- 
portunity, freedom  from  want;  they  have  a 
great  desire  to  develop  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States.  This  impression  was 
gained  from  our  delegation's  purposeful  and 
successful  attempt  to  meet  and  talk  with 
peasants  of  the  country. 

In  a  discussion  with  the  Mayor  of  Mana- 
gua, he  told  me  that  his  "people  no  more 
want  to  become  communist  than  the  United 
States  wants  them  to."  If  the  mayor  had 
been  coached  by  the  Sandinistas  I  doubt 
that  he  would  have  put  it  quite  that  way. 

I  fear  that  our  policies  toward  Nicaragua 
and  the  proposed  $100  million  in  aid  to  the 
"contras,"  if  approved.  wiU  only  be  self-ful- 
filling. If  the  country  does  not  have  access 
to  U.S.  aid  and  support,  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  look  to  the  Soviets  and  to  the 
Cubans  for  even  more  assistance.  They  may 
indeed  become  communist. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  Tours, 

Brkrt  S.  Shirlkt. 

Mawor. 


CLUTCH  HITTER 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

or  HEW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  an  artide  that  appeared  in  last 
Thursday's  New  York  Times.  I  ttxxjght  it 
would  provKJe  a  lighter  nxxnent  before  we 
begin  constdenng  a  number  of  pressing  issues 
such  as  a  Gramm-Rudman  inspired  budget 
cut  and  aid  to  tt>e  Contras. 

The  aftide  talks  atxxrt  a  contract  that  Frank 
Cashen,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Mets,  offered  to  financier 
Fekx  Rohatyn  to  play  shortstop  for  the  Mets 
this  season. 

Mr.   Rohatyn  declined,  arxl  the  Mets  will 

have  to  struggle  this  year  without  him.  But  I 

woukj  be  remiss  If  I  didn't  note  that  during 

New  York  City's  darkest  hours  in  the  midsev- 

enties.  he  came  through  as  a  dutch  hrtter  and 

proved  himself  to  be  the  city's  MVP  with  the 

baiout  that  eventually  saved  the  city. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  13.  1986] 

Mrs'  Comtxact  Omx  to  Rohattm  Is 

LACKiifG  Clout 

(By  Joseph  Durso) 

PelU  Rohatyn  may  be  one  of  the  heavy 
Utters    in    financial    circles,    but    he    has 
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turned  down  an  offer  to  take  his  swings  in  a 
new  Job;  shortstop  for  the  Mets. 

Leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  their  pur- 
suit of  the  pennant,  the  Mets  sent  a  con- 
tract for  $75,000  to  Mr.  Rohatyn  last  month 
and  then  waited  to  announce  the  signing  of 
a  celebrity  shortstop.  But  Mr.  Rohatyn  de- 
clined because  his  age  was  too  high  (58).  his 
last  batting  average  too  low  (.089  in  frater- 
nity house  Softball  in  1949)  and  the  salary 
too  skimpy.  Besides,  he  said,  he  throws  left- 
handed. 

It  happened  Just  l>efore  spring  training 
when  Mr.  Rohatyn  was  reportedly  lieing 
urged  to  run  for  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
this  year.  He  was  quoted  as  responding:  "It's 
Just  not  sometliiiig  I  could  do  well  or  be 
comfortable  doing.  Besides  which,  I  prom- 
ised the  Mets  I  will  play  shortstop  for  them 
next  season." 

That  was  good  enough  for  Prank  Cashen. 
executive  vice  president  and  general  manag- 
er of  the  Mets.  He  may  have  had  Dwight 
Gooden,  Gary  Carter  and  Darryl  Strawber- 
ry, which  is  like  having  money  In  the  banlt. 
But,  at  shortstop,  he  had  only  Rafael  San- 
tana  and  nobody  in  particular  in  reserve. 

He  promptly  fired  off  a  "Dear  Pellx" 
letter  to  Mr.  Rohatyn  at  his  office  at  the  in- 
vestment t>ankuig  house  of  Lazard  Trtres 
and  Company,  at  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  and 
got  right  to  the  poinf 

"Having  followed  your  career  with  great 
interest.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are 
now  conunitted  to  playing  shortstop  for  the 
Mets  during  the  pending  season.  To  this 
end.  I  have  enclosed  your  official  1986  Uni- 
form Player's  Contract  and  trust  the  terms 
are  satisfactory. 

"Also,  please  note  the  usual  information 
on  reporting  dates  and  conditions  for  spring 
training. 

"Although  Rafael  Sant&na  had  a  satisfac- 
tory season  at  shortstop  in  1985  and  must  be 
considered  the  likely  starting  choice,  you 
will  be  given  every  chance  to  win  the  Job 
and  break  camp  with  the  major  league  club. 
"If  you  will  sign  l)oth  copies  of  the  con- 
tract in  the  appropriate  place  and  return 
same,  I  will  forward  them  to  the  National 
League  office  for  promulgation,  ultimately 
returning  a  certified  copy  to  you  for  your 
records.  All  best  luck  in  the  season  up 
ahead." 

Pour  days  later,  Mr.  Rohatyn  replied: 

"I  was  thrilled  to  get  your  letter  with  the 
contract  for  next  season.  Imagine  my 
dismay  when,  upon  closer  reflection,  it  now 
appears  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  play  for 
you  in  1986  for  the  following  reasons: 

"1)  My  arrangements  with  Lazard  Pr^res 
include  noncompetitive  clauses.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  not  much  difference  be- 
tween a  hostile  corporate  takeover  raid  and 
a  high  inside  fastl>all  thrown  at  somelxxly's 
ear.  We  are  lx>th  in  show  business  and  I  am 
afraid  that  our  lawyers  would  feel  that  I 
should  stick  to  our  kind  of  show  biz. 

"3)  I  am  sure  that  Rafael  Santana  is  a  se- 
rious, hard-working  young  man  with  a  great 
future  with  your  club.  I  shudder  to  think 
what  would  happen  to  his  morale  if ,  all  of  a 
sudden,  he  found  a  58-year-old,  left-handed 
shortstop  on  your  roster.  I  don't  want  to 
risk  creating  such  unrest. 

"3)  Last,  but  not  least,  I  must  come  to  the 
issue  of  money.  Your  proposed  contract  at 
$75,000  per  year  seems  to  me  somewhat  on 
the  skimpy  side  even  though  I  recognize 
that  my  fielding  has  been  erratic  and  that 
in  my  last  full  season  (fraternity  college 
softbaU  in  1949).  I  hit  only  .089. 
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"In  addition,  I  should  point  out  that  your 
proposal  is  way  Iwlow  the  minimum  wace 
scale  set  by  the  Investment  Bankers'  Benev- 
olent Association  and  that  $75,000  la  what 
one  of  my  very  Junior  partners  earns  in  one 
weekend,  working  on  a  deal  that  doean't 
even  go  through.  Nonetheless.  I  do  appred- 
ate  that,  under  the  circumstances,  your  pro- 
posal undoubtedly  appears  generous  to 
you." 

Mr.  Caataen.  who  doesn't  often  spring  for 
a  free  agent,  seemed  a  little  downcast  by  the 
rejection. 

"I  really  didn't  feel  I  wanted  to  give  him 
the  minimum,  because  of  who  he  is,"  he 
said,  referring  to  the  big-league  rookie  pay 
of  $60,000.  "But  his  experience  seemed  a 
UtUe  thin." 
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HOW  BEST  TO  ACHIEVE  PEACE 
IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


VOLUNTEERS  OP  AMERICA 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1986 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  8. 
1986.  Vohjnteers  of  America,  one  of  the  courv 
try's  largest  multipurpose  human  service 
agencies,  celefarates  90  years  of  service  to 
the  Natkxi.  Founded  in  1896  in  a  small  New 
York  bowery  mission,  Volunteers  of  America 
has  helped  millions  of  Am€ri<::ans,  providing 
human  service  programs  for  the  elderly,  youth, 
families,  akx>holics,  drug  abusers,  and  the  dis- 
abled. 

Still  dedicated  to  the  prindples  established 
by  its  founders  Maud  and  Ballington  Booth. 
Volunteers  of  America  has  grown  over  tf>e 
years  to  meet  the  new  challenges  of  an  ever- 
changing  society.  From  its  inception,  VOA  has 
sought  to  provkle  social  service  programs  tai- 
lored to  the  unique  needs  of  the  communities 
it  serves,  and  to  effectively  combine  Its  socaal 
work  with  its  (Christian  mission. 

Because  of  its  involvement  in  over  400 
human  care  programs.  Volunteers  of  America 
is  uniquely  positioned  to  actively  respond  to 
the  needs  of  individual  communities.  At 
present,  Volunteers  of  America  serves  over 
170  communities  across  the  United  States 
providing  programs  which  include  maternity 
and  adoption  servk:es,  group  homes  for  dis- 
at>led  adults.  k>w-income  housing  for  senior 
citizens,  residential  care  for  disturbed  youth, 
and  family  counselir>g. 

This  year,  March  2-9  has  been  designated 
Natiorul  Volunteers  of  America  Week  In  rec- 
ognitx>n  of  its  foundir>g.  During  that  week,  and 
throughout  the  years  to  come,  we  should  re- 
member the  efforts  of  those  wtw  so  willingly 
commit  themselves  to  serving  others  and  by 
doing  so  make  all  our  lives  better.  Today,  as 
we  k»k  forward  to  Volunteers  of  America's 
90th  anniversary,  it  Is  clear  that  cxganizations 
such  as  this  do  make  a  difference  in  all  of  our 
lives,  renewing  our  faith  In  the  philanthropic 
consciousness  of  the  Nation,  and  rekindling 
our  hope  for  the  future. 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

or  TEXAS 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1986 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  recent 
weeks  about  public  opinion  toward  how  best 
to  achieve  peace  in  Central  America.  The  ad- 
ministration seems  to  have  convinced  itself 
that  its  policies  enjoy  widespread  support,  but 
it  is  apparent  thai  the  people  of  Texas  do  not 
share  this  delusion.  I  woukj  like  to  enter  into 
the  Record  the  results  of  a  recent  poll  taken 
in  my  home  city  of  El  Paso,  TX,  as  well  as  an 
artk:ie  describing  the  bemused  reactions  of 
the  residents  of  Hartingen,  TX,  wt«ch  has  en- 
Joyed  sudden  fame  due  to  the  President's 
daim-<Ji8puted  by  some— that  the  confltot  in 
Central  Amertea  is  only  a  2-day  drive  from 
their  city. 

The  artk:les  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  EH  Paso  (TX)  Times,  Mar.  16, 

19861 

El  PASOAifs  OrrosB  Giviifo  Aid  to  Rebels. 

Poll  Indicates 

(By  Gary  Scharrer) 

President  Reagan  will  find  an  unreceptlve 

El  Paso  audience  tonight  when  he  goes  on 

TV  seeking  converts  in  his  crusade  to  get 

military  aid  for  the  Nlcaraguan  contras. 

A  majority  of  El  Pasoans  oppose  giving 
military  aid  to  antl-SandinlsU  rebels,  ac- 
cording to  a  poll  taken  last  week  by  K  Asso- 
ciates. The  poll  shows  that  51  percent  of  El 
Pasoans  oppose  giving  military  aid  to  the 
contras,  36  favor  it  and  13  percent  were 
unsure. 

Hispanics  are  even  more  opposed  to  Rea- 
gan's efforts  to  shore  up  the  contras'  guer- 
rilla war  against  the  Marxist-led  Nicaraguan 
government.  According  to  the  poll,  68  per- 
cent of  El  Paso's  Hispanic  men  and  65  per- 
cent of  the  Hispanic  women  oppose  the  aid 
request. 

The  contra  aid  question  is  one  of  13  topics 
that  K  Associates  surveyed  in  a  phone  inter- 
view of  200  registered  El  Paso  voters. 

The  poU  indicates  that  a  solid  majority 
supports  the  sUte's  new  basic  competency 
test  that  public  school  teachers  were  re- 
quired to  take  last  week.  Only  33  percent 
opposed  the  tests,  even  though  the  question 
explained  that  "some  people  feel  that  such 
an  exam  doesn't  meastire  teaching  ability 
and  is  a  waste  of  tax  dollars."  The  question 
also  explained  that  "the  sUted  purpose  (of 
the  test)  is  to  help  improve  education." 

According  to  the  poll,  63  percent  support 
the  teacher  tests.  El  Pasoans  split  on  wheth- 
er teachers  should  lose  their  Jobs  if  they  faU 
the  test  twice:  41  responded  'Yes."  com- 
pared to  48  percent  "No." 

The  sdentif  Ic  poU  has  a  7  percent  margin 
of  error. 

Most  of  the  questions  in  the  poll  were  pro- 
vided by  citizens  to  K  Associates,  which  did 
the  survey  as  a  public  service,  said  Bill 
Kalgh,  a  math  and  statistics  professor  at 
the  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso. 

"Legislators  and  public  officials  are  con- 
stantly under  pressure  by  special  interest 
groups  who  back  their  interesU  with  lobby- 
lata  and  campaign  contributions,"  Kaigh 
said.  "Opinion  polls  give  the  general  public 
a  chance  to  offset  this  pressure. 

"Public  opinion  is  an  essential  part  of 
democratic  government,  and  polls  express 
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this  opinion  accurately."  Kalfh  said.  "The 
alternative  is  vague  impressions  and  the 
loud  voices  of  special  Interests." 

According  to  the  poll,  more  El  Pasoans 
prefer  keeping  abortion  legal  than  banning 
It.  Forty-two  percent  said  they  believe  in 
keeping  alwrtlon  legal  under  certain  circum- 
stances: 31  percent  support  legalized  abor- 
tion and  26  percent  believe  all  abortion 
should  be  Ulegal. 

A  majority— 56  percent— favor  El  Paso 
City  Counsel  passing  an  ordinance  to  ban 
smoking  in  public  places  such  as  resUurants 
and  supermarkets.  According  to  the  poll.  41 
percent  oppose  such  a  smoking  ban. 

El  Pasoans  also  support  cutting  services 
rather  than  paying  higher  property  taxes: 
56  percent  said  they  would  not  favor  in- 
creased taxes. 

On  other  lAsues.  El  Pasoans: 

"Oppose  the  flat  tax  rate  proposed  as  a 
measure  of  tax  reform. 

"Oppose  the  OrammRudman  budget  defi- 
cit act.  Kaigh  was  surprised  thai  only  38 
percent  of  El  Pasoans  favor  the  Oramm- 
Rudman act.  In  a  similar  poll  Uken  last 
month  of  El  Paso  DemocraU  only.  37  per- 
cent opposed  It.  Kaigh  said  he  would  have 
expected  "to  see  a  10-polnt  difference"  In 
last  weeks  survey  of  the  general  population. 

"Support  a  sute  lottery  by  a  commanding 
69-percent-to-25-percent  margin. 

"Support  horse  racing  in  Texas.  68  per- 
cent to  35  percent. 

"Support  Increasing  the  state  sales  tax  in- 
stead of  Uxing  personal  Income  or  property. 

"Support  a  law  to  limit  damage  awards 
that  a  Jury  can  give  in  a  court  suit. 

"Depend  more  on  television  than  newspa- 
pers as  a  source  of  information. 

Two  HtnrDRXD  E^l  Pasoans  Polled  oh  Issue 
The  K  Associates  8urve>  on  what  El  Pa- 
soans think  on  various  local,  state,  national 
and  International   issues  consisted  of   300 
registered  voters  selected  at  random. 

Respondents  were  chosen  from  each  of 
the  city's  24  precincts  in  proportion  to  the 
populations  in  each  precinct.  They  were 
interviewed  by  telephone  March  8-12.  The 
poll  has  a  sUtistlcal  margin  of  error  of  7 
percent.  All  unsure  and  other  responses 
have  been  omitted. 

Here  are  the  questions  and  percentages  of 
answers. 

1.  A  flat  federal  income  tax  rate  has  been 
proposed  as  a  measure  of  tax  reform.  Be- 
cause many  deductloru  would  t>e  eliminated, 
some  people  feel  this  change  might  not  be 
good  for  the  economy.  Do  you  favor  or 
oppose  a  flat  income  tax  rate?  Favor  33%; 
Oppose  42%.  ,    , 

2.  Although  foreign  aid  helps  people  in 
other  countries  and  is  important  for  nation- 
al security,  some  people  feel  that  our  gov- 
ernment should  irutead  use  these  tax  dol- 
lars at  home  in  the  United  SUtes.  Do  you 
think  that  foreign  aid  to  other  countries 
should  be  reduced?  Reduce  72%:  Not 
RmIucc  34%. 

3.  President  Reagan  has  requested  170 
mUllon  from  Congress  for  military  aid  to 
the  contras  in  their  effort  to  replace  the 
Nlcaraguan  government.  Do  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  United  Sutei'  financial  sup- 
port of  the  contra  movement?  Agree  36%; 
Disagree  51%. 

4.  To  balance  the  budget,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  passed  the  Oramm-Rudman 
Act.  which  win  reduce  funding  for  social 
programs  and  federal  assistance  to  local 
government.  Based  on  what  you  know,  do 
you  generally  favor  or  not  favor  the 
Oramm-Rudman  legislation?  Favor  36%; 
Not  Favor  62%. 
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5.  Under  ctxrrent  Unite<i  States  law,  abof' 
tlon  for  any  reason  is  legal.  Which  of  the 
following  is  closet  to  your  opinion?  Abortion 
should  be  legal  for  any  reason.  Abortion 
should  be  legal  only  in  cases  of  rape  or 
danger  to  the  mother.  All  abortion  should 
be  Ulegal.  Legal  81%;  Legal  sometimes  42%; 
Illegal  20%. 

6.  Every  public  school  teacher  In  Texas 
must  take  a  basic  competency  exam  this 
spring.  The  sUted  purpose  Is  to  help  Im- 
prove education,  but  some  people  feel  that 
such  an  exam  doesn't  measure  teaching 
ability  and  is  a  waste  of  tax  dollars. 

Do  you  think  that  teachers  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  this  competency  exam  or 
not?  Yes  63%:  No  33%. 

Should  teachers  who  fail  the  exam  twice 
lose  their  Jobs?  Yes  41%;  No  49%. 

7.  Lotteries  and  horse  racing  have  been  ef- 
fective in  raising  money  for  other  state  gov- 
ernments, but  some  people  are  morally  op- 
posed to  such  activities  In  Texas. 

Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a  Texas  state  lot- 
tery? Favor  39%:  Oppose  26%, 

How  about  horse  racing  in  Texas?  Favor 
59%:  Oppose  36%. 

8.  Because  of  declining  oil  prices,  Texas 
needs  more  revenue  to  fund  education  and 
other  Important  services.  Of  the  three  tax 
options— increased  sales  tax,  a  state  person- 
al income  Ux  or  s  sUte  property  ux— 
which  single  one  would  you  oppose  the 
most?  Income  48%;  Sales  10%;  Property 
43%. 

Which  single  tax  would  you  oppose  the 
least?  Income  18%;  Sales  68%;  Property 
11%. 

9.  Because  of  the  cost  of  Incressed  Insur- 
ance coverage,  some  states  now  limit 
damage  amounts  swarded  by  Juries  to  In- 
jured parties.  Do  you  think  Texas  should 
pass  a  law  to  limit  such  Jury  awards,  or 
would  you  be  opposed?  Pass  62%;  Oppose 
81%. 

10.  Some  people  feel  that  El  Paso  Oty 
Council  should  pass  an  ordinance  or  law  to 
prohibit  smoking  In  public  places  such  as 
restauranu  and  supermarkeu.  Would  you 
favor  an  anti-smoking  ordinance  for  public 
places?  Favor  56%;  Not  41%. 

11.  Federal  assistance  to  local  govern* 
menu  will  be  cut  In  the  future,  and  some 
services  might  have  to  be  reduced  unless 
taxes  are  raised.  Would  you  be  willing  to 
pay  higher  property  uxes  to  keep  city  serv- 
ices at  their  current  level?  Yes  39%;  No  56%. 

12.  Which  one  of  the  following  local  news 
mer^la  is  your  single  most  Important  source 
of  news  information-newspapers,  TV  or 
radio?  Papers  89%;  TV  53%;  Radio  9%. 

Which  local  TV  news  program  do  you 
watch  the  most:  Channel  4,  Channel  7  or 
Channel  9?  Channel  4  89%;  Channel  7  29%: 
Channel  9  22%. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  16. 1M6] 

Reaoan  Has  a  Texas-Sized  Sales  Job 

(By  David  Marantss) 

Harunoen,  Tex. -The  cltlsens  of  Harlln- 
gen  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  car 
President  Reagan  drives.  Tiiey  are  also  curi- 
ous as  to  whether  he  ever  stops  to  stretch 
hU  legs  during  long  trips.  And  they  wonder 
If  perhaps  he  exceeds  the  speed  limit  when 
he  hlU  the  open  spaces.  Answers  to  those 
questions  would  help  them  figure  out  what 
Reagan  meant  recently  when  he  declared 
that  Nicaragua  was  "a  privileged  sanctuary 
for  urrorisU  and  subversives  Just  two  days' 
drive  from  Harllngen.  Tex." 

The  driving  dlsUnoe  between  Harllngen, 
distribution  hub  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
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Valley,  and  Managua,  capital  of  NIcaracua, 
Is  2,028  miles.  The  highways  have  two  lanes 
and  a  variety  of  obstacles:  roadside  burros, 
cows,  dogs  and  bicyclists.  There  are  circui- 
tous routes  through  mountains  and  tedious 
stretches  across  deserts.  Choluteca.  Teguci- 
galpa. Guatemala  City.  El  Jocote.  Telixtla- 
huaca.  Puebla.  Mexico  City.  Ciudad  Victo- 
ria. Matamoros.  Brownsville.  Harlingen.  Not 
an  easy  trip,  as  thousands  of  illegal  aliens 
can  attest.  Experienced  truckers  take  three 
to  four  days.  Three  days  is  pushing  it. 

"Tou've  gotta  have  it  floored  the  whole 
way  and  never  stop  to  make  it  in  two.  I 
would  think."  said  David  Allex.  president  of 
the  Harlingen  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"I  looked  at  the  map  the  other  day  and 
shook  my  head."  said  Bfayor  Samuel 
Losano.  'Tou  have  to  drive  through  the 
mountains  of  Honduras  and  Guatemala  just 
to  get  to  Mexico,  and  then  it's  1.200  miles 
through  Mexico.  I  would  say  that  trip  would 
tax  a  person." 

It  has  now  been  almost  two  weeks  since 
tl^e  president  placed  Harlingen  into  the 
r^lm  of  geopolitical  rhetoric,  and  people 
here  are  stUl  baffled  by  both  his  statement 
and  the  attention  it  has  received.  With  a 
key  congressional  vote  on  Nicaragua  coming 
up  this  week,  national  columnists  and  car- 
toonists have  had  a  fine  time  playing  with 
the  idea  of  this  quiet,  unprepossessing  city, 
18.6  miles  from  the  Mexican  border,  as  a 
first  line  of  defense  against  the  Sandinistas. 
The  Marine  Military  Academy  and  Ghost 
Squadron  of  the  Confederate  Air  Force,  two 
local  outfits  with  defense  connotations, 
have  gotten  more  pubUcity  than  they  have 
had  in  years. 

But  here  the  whole  thing  is  no  big  deal. 

The  local  daily  newspaper.  The  Valley 
Morning  Star,  has  run  one  line  about  the 
episode,  and  that  was  in  a  wire  story  from 
Washington.  "Why  should  we  make  any- 
thing of  it?"  asked  Edd  Clark,  city  editor. 
"It  was  Just  another  politican  running  off  at 
the  mouth.  Personally,  I'm  more  concerned 
about  Republicans  and  Democrats  than  I 
am  about  Marxist-L<eninists.  I  think  the 
only  'eason  Reagan  mentioned  us  is  that 
Harlingen  was  the  closest  place  to  the 
border  that  had  enough  Republicans  to 
make  it  worth  defending." 

Harlingen,  though  it  elects  Democrats  lo- 
cally and  is  70  percent  Hispanic,  is  Reagan 
country.  The  city  and  Cameron  County 
went  for  him  in  1984,  and  Harlingen  prom- 
ised enough  support  in  1980  to  bring 
Reagan  down  for  a  compaign  stop.  It  is  not 
by  accident  that  Phil  Gramm.  the  Republi- 
can senator  from  Texas,  has  his  district 
office  here.  But  when  it  comes  to  Central 
America,  specifically  whether  the  United 
States  should  send  military  aid  to  the  rebel 
contras  seeking  to  overthrow  the  leftist  Nic- 
araguan  government.  Harlingen  appears  to 
be  no  different  from  Congress  and  the  rest 
of  the  country:  imconvinced. 

"I  support  President  Reagan  on  some 
things,  but  I  think  we're  meddling  a  little 
too  much  In  the  affairs  of  other  countries 
right  now."  said  Rodric  Morrogh,  a  safety 
engineer,  as  he  strolled  through  the  VaUe 
Vista  Mall.  'I  understand  the  danger  of 
communism,  but  you  don't  fight  it  with 
guns.  The  Soviet  Union  can  match  us  dollar 
for  dollar  on  guns.  But  they  can't  compete  If 
we  help  clothe  and  feed  the  poor  people." 

Seated  on  a  wooden  benoh  Inside  the  mall 
that  day  were  two  retire  1  men  who  had 
moved  to  Harlingen  from  Chillicothe,  IlL, 
the  home  district  of  House  Minority  Leader 
Robert  H.  MicheL 

'I  don't  want  the  commies  creeping  up 
through  our  back  door,"  Byron  Brumhead 
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said.  "But  I've  never  really  worried  about 
them  Nicaragiians  coming  up  here  to  Har- 
lingen. The  problem  isn't  invasion.  They 
move  slowly,  the  communists.  It's  a  slow 
buildup,  and  they're  here  and  you  didn't 
even  know  it  happened." 

"I'm  kinda  for  stopping  them  right  there 
in  their  country,"  Homer  Gill  said,  "My 
wife,  she's  against  it.  She  thir^  her  grand- 
children will  end  up  in  the  war." 

Down  the  highway  a  few  miles,  at  the 
Harlingen  Country  Club,  home  of  the  Life 
Begins  at  Forty  golf  tournament,  retired 
doctors  Robert  Stein,  formerly  of  Lincoln. 
Neb.,  and  O.G.  Linimon,  formerly  of  Hous- 
ton, said  they  were  not  especially  concerned 
that  Sandinistas  might  cruise  up  the  Pan 
American  Highway,  invade  Harlingen  and 
delay  their  morning  tee  time. 

"Tou  have  to  understand  one  thing  about 
us",  Linimon  said.  "We're  retired  people.  We 
don't  concern  ourselves  with  politics  any- 
more. We  have  nothing  to  say  about  Central 
America  one  way  or  another.  All  we  want  to 
do  is  play  golf.  I  don't  think  anyone's  gonna 
invade  this  golf  course,  at  least  not  in  my 
lifetime." 

Lozano,  the  Democratic  mayor,  said  he  ap- 
preciates the  publicity  Reagan  has  given  his 
city,  but  he  is  more  concerned  about  drug 
trafficking  than  about  possible  terrorist  at- 
tacks. "That's  the  real  problem  here  now," 
Lozano  said.  "The  drug  smugglers  have 
found  this  area  a  little  bit  unprepared  to 
deal  with  them." 

Silvestre  Reyes,  chief  of  the  Border  Patrol 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  said  drugs  are 
moving  across  the  river  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  In  1985  his  agents  in  this  sector  made 
159  drug  seizures  worth  $6.7  million.  So  far 
in  1986  they  have  made  287  seizures  worth 
$28.8  million.  Reyes  said  his  agents  arrested 
more  illegal  aliens  this  February  than 
during  any  month  in  history.  Among  the 
10,289  illegals  arrested  last  month  were 
1.100  from  Central  America.  The  patrolmen 
are  on  the  lookout  for  terrorists,  Reyes  said. 
"We  have  certain  profiles  to  watch  for. " 

At  the  edge  of  Harlingen  on  Highway  77. 
the  route  up  from  Mexico,  stands  the  Texas 
Tourist  Bureau,  a  gleaming  new  facility 
with  a  reflecting  pool,  brick  courtyard  and 
red-white-and-blue  bunting.  "Bienvenidos  a 
Texas, "  reads  the  sign  outside.  "The  friend- 
ship state  welcomes  visitors  to  this  land  of 
contrast  .  .  .  land  of  cotton  fields  and  citrus 
groves,  mile-high  mountains  and  semitropic 
valley,  rolling  sand  dunes  and  booming  oU 
fields.  Texas,  blend  of  drawling  cowboy  and 
city  sophisticate,  old  world  charm  and  pro- 
gressive ideas,  thriU-packed  rodeos  and  gay 
fiestas.  Descrubra  Texas  Para  Un  Mundo  de 
Dtfferencia." 

Inside  the  tourist  office.  Sam  Martinez, 
the  manager,  said  he  has  seen  Nicaraguans 
there  on  occasion.  "I  would  say  very  seldom 
do  we  get  them."  he  said.  "'They  are  Illegal 
aliens,  mostly.  They  huddle  over  there  near 
the  drinking  fountain  and  take  turns  using 
the  faciliUes.  " 


SXJPPORT  FOR  RISK  RETENTION 
GROWS 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OPORXGOK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKHTATrVKS 

Tvaday.  March  18.  1986 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  3 
years,  liability  Insurarx^e  prerniums  have  gor>e 
through  the  roof,  threatening  to  hamstring  or 
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drive  out  of  busirtets  restauranteurt.  tmaN 
businesses,  child  care  providers,  corporate  di- 
rectors and  officers,  nonprofit  organizaliom, 
local  governments,  hazardous  waste  dtapos- 
ers,  nurse-midMnves,  schools,  truckers,  ac- 
countants, physicians,  architects,  and  other 
professionals. 

Some  of  these  business  owners  and  profes- 
sionals have  had  their  coverage  canceled 
midpolicy,  faced  quadruple  digit  increases  in 
premiums,  or  been  subjected  to  reduced  cov- 
erage with  increased  deductibles.  Still  others 
have  foufxi  coverage  unavailable  at  any  price. 

On  March  4,  1966,  I  Introduced  the  Risk 
Retention  Act  Amerxlments  of  1966.  H.R. 
4301 .  Furthermore,  in  my  own  State  of 
Oregon,  I  have  started  a  coalitk>n  of  smaN 
business  owners,  day  care  providers,  social 
service  agencies,  truckers,  manufacturers,  arxj 
others  dedicated  to  getting  this  legislation 
passed  arxl  signed  into  law  tiefore  ttie  end  of 
this  Congress. 

My  legislation.  H.R.  4301,  the  companion  to 
S.  2129  introduced  by  Sertator  Kasten,  ex- 
pands the  Product  Uabiltty  Risk  Retentk>n  Act 
of  1981  to  altow  tMisinesses,  professkxwis, 
assodatxxis.  State  arxl  kx^  govemmerrts, 
arxJ  other  irxlivkluals  anA  organizatkxis  to 
pool  resources  to  purchase  general  liability 
coverage. 

This  measure  is  not  a  panacea  for  ttie  cur- 
rent liability  ir>surarx»  crisis  It  does  not  pre- 
empt the  need  for  addressing  the  k)r>g-range 
issues  of  regulatory  or  tort  reform. 

But  In  the  meantime,  business  owners  arxl 
professior^als  in  this  country  need  a  way  to 
fielp  themselves. 

I  tfwik  hsk  retention  will  help  provide  that 
opportunity,  and  I  firmly  believe  VnaX  we  must 
move  quk:kly  to  pass  tfus  measure  in  order  to 
avert  certain  doom  for  many  of  our  txisiness 
owners  and  professionals  wfK)  stand  to  kjse 
everything  before  this  crisis  is  over.  I'm  com- 
mendir)g  to  my  colleagues  ttxs  editorial  from 
Business  InsurarKe,  a  leadirig  trade  publica- 
txx)  of  ttM  insurarice  Industry. 

[From  the  Business  Insurance.  Mar.  10, 
19861 

Speedy  Actioh  Is  CamcAL 

Amendments  proposed  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  Risk  Retention  Act  of  1981 
should  t>e  passed  as  soon  as  possible,  but  at 
least  by  summer. 

There's  no  time  to  waste  In  providing  busi- 
nesses with  new  risk  funding  alternatives. 

Under  amendments  to  the  act  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  on  Feb.  28,  businesses,  certain 
professionals  and  municipalities  could  form 
purchasing  groups  to  collectively  buy  insur- 
ance or  create  risk  retention  groups  to  col- 
lectively self-fund  all  liability  risks  except 
workers  compensation  (see  story,  page  1). 

Currently,  the  Risk  Retention  Act  offers 
the  risk  retention  group  risk  financing  alter- 
native only  to  product  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors, wholesalers  or  retailers  to  cover 
their  product  liability  risks.  The  purchasing 
group  option  is  more  widely  available,  but 
the  purchase  of  product  liability  Insurance 
must  t>e  one  of  the  group's  purposes. 

Businesses,  unable  to  purchase  affordable 
commercial  liability  insurance— and  some- 
times any  insurance  at  any  price— deserve, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  opportunities  to 
solve  their  insurance  problems  offered  by  an 
expanded  Risk  Retention  Act 
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Basically,  the  act  makes  It  easier  for  busi- 
neaaes  to  join  tocether  to  buy  Insurance  or 
ooUecUvely  aeU-fund  their  risks  by  ellminat- 
inc  the  proMems  of  satisyflnc  varying  state 
Insurance  laws  around  the  country- 

We  recofnlae  that  opening  up  group  insur- 
ance purehasinf  and  group  self-Insurance 
creates  new  riaits.  such  as  poorly  designed 
group  insurance  protrams  and  the  poasiblll- 
ty  that  some  risk  retention  groups  could 
under-reserve  (or  future  loaes.  However,  we 
believe  that  buslneaaes  in  these  groups  will 
do  a  good  >ob  of  policing  their  own  activities 
because  each  wiU  want  to  be  sure  that  lU 
coverage  for  losses  is  sound.  Furthermore, 
we  believe  that  the  regulation  of  these 
groups  in  one  state,  as  called  for  in  the  act, 
will  suffice  to  prevent  most,  if  not  all,  prob- 
lems. 

It's  particularly  Important  that  Congress 
act  quickly  to  expand  the  Risk  Retention 
Act,  or  else  history  could  repeat  Itaelf . 

The  concept  of  a  risk  retention  group 
grew  out  of  studies  of  the  product  liability 
insurance  crisis  of  the  mld-1970's.  But,  it 
took  untU  the  faU  of  1979  for  the  act  to  be 
developed,  and  it  took  Congress  more  than 
two  years  to  pass  the  Risk  Retention  Act. 
By  the  faU  of  1961.  when  the  law  was 
passed,  businesses  had  already  suffered 
through  the  worst  of  a  tight  insurance 
market  and  commercial  product  liability  in- 
surance was  becoming  readily  available. 

If  Congress  stalls  these  amendments  for 
two  years,  commercial  insurers  will  t>e  well 
on  their  way  to  financial  recovery,  and  we 
expect  the  crisis  in  Insurance  pricing  and 
availability  will  be  easing.  But.  for  two 
years,  companies  will  have  been  damaged  by 
inadequate  risk  financing  programs  to  the 
extent  that  some  could  be  driven  out  of 
business  or  choose  to  close  their  doors. 

The  sooner  these  amendmenU  are  passed, 
the  sooner  businesses  can  develop  desper- 
ately needed  solutions  to  the  grave  prol>- 
lems  of  high-priced  insurance  and  even 
worse,  no  insurance. 
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thank  vk>  com- 
oofiii  (button 


munlttM.  Again,  I 
mand  Ptzza  Hut  for  thalr 
to  Houtlon  and  to  youth. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  LATE  EDWARD  J.  JAMISON 


THANKS  TO  PIZZA  HUT 

HON.  MIOXY  LELAND 

OPTSZAS 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRESXNTATtVSS 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1986 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  SpMkar,  I  woukj  Ika  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  command  one  of  the 
k)cal  corporations  In  my  district  for  to  good 
work  in  the  community.  Ptaa  Hut  has  prom- 
ised again  this  summer  to  amptoy  over  200 
young  paopla  in  Houston.  Pizza  Hut  will 
amptoy  these  young  black  people  through  a 
naw  amptoymant  program  caHad  Job  PUis— an 
aiTH)taymant  program  that  promisas  to  amptoy 
Houston's  youth  in  meaningful  work  axpari- 
ancaa. 

In  Ight  of  tha  sarioua  aconomk:  troubiaa 
fadng  my  dty  of  Houston,  in  particular,  and 
tha  raat  of  the  Nation,  Pizza  Hut*  s  contribu- 
ttona  in  combating  tha  rising  tida  of  youth  un- 
•mptoymanl  ara  avan  mora  watoomad  and 
i^pfadaiad.  Provking  young  man  and  woman 
wMh  «i  opportunMy  to  damonatrata  thair  aMNs 
in  tha  woikplaca,  la  an  mvaluabta  first  itap  in 
tftalr  growth  as  mdapandant  and  raaponsi)»a 
mambars  of  tha  community. 

I  hope  that  other  buainassas  and  corpora- 
tions in  Houston  and  oihar  citias  acroas  ths 
oounlry  w«  took  to  Pizza  Hut  as  a  rola  modal 
«id  ffltfia  aimlv  uumiwtions  m  thalr  com- 


HON.  G1£NN  M  ANDERSON 

opcAUPoamA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  KSrUSBtTATtVlS 

Tuetday,  March  18, 1986 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  recant- 
ly  baan  brought  to  my  attention  that  a  leader 
In  our  community,  Mr.  Edwanj  J.  Jamison,  has 
passed  away,  i  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Ed. 

A  natlva  of  ONo.  Ed  san/ad  In  tha  U.S. 
Navy  during  Worid  War  II  and  tha  Korean 
War.  After  an  honorable  diacharga  from  tha 
aarvtoa,  Ed  spent  tha  next  25  years  as  a 
sheet  matai  mechanic  and  was  a  mambar  of 
the  Shaat  Matal  Woritars  Local  420. 

Ed  Jamiaon  was  my  opponent  In  the  1060 
Democratic  oongraaatonal  primary  and  al- 
though he  and  I  hato  siighlty  dlftarant  views 
on  the  controversial  subset  of  abortion,  I 
always  admired  him  for  his  tongstanding  com- 
mitment to  tha  issue.  Ed  wUl  be  ramambarad 
for  the  many  contributions  he  made  to  rh» 
pro-life  movement  in  CalHomia.  He  was  past 
prastoant  of  the  California  Pro-Life  Council 
and  at  different  times,  was  a  vk:a  praatoant 
and  treasurer  of  the  council  in  southern  Caii- 
fomia.  He  was  also  tha  founder  of  Alliance  for 
Life  and  the  Long  Beach  Votoa  for  the 
Unborn.  According  to  his  wifa,  Lupa,  at  tha 
time  of  Ed's  death,  ha  was  woridng  toward 
getting  homes  started  for  woman  with  probiam 
pragnancias.  This  initiattve.  which  as  typtoal 
for  Ed,  is  indeed  commendable. 

In  addition  to  Ed's  pn>-iife  activities,  ha 
san^  as  axtraordinary  minister  and  lecturer 
at  Holy  Innocents  Catholic  Church  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  and  cate- 
chism instn>ctor  at  St  Lucy's  Catholic  Church. 
During  his  lifetime.  Ed  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  his  country,  his  State,  and  certainly  to 
our  community,  and  for  that  wa  ara  indeed 
grateful.  Although  he  is  no  longer  with  us,  you 
can  be  sure  his  spirit  lives  on. 

My  wife,  Lea,  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
sincere  condolenoas.  to  Ed's  wtoow,  Lupa. 
and  their  chitoran,  Mary  and  Gregory  Jamison. 
Paul  Farral.  CoUaan  Trtaach  and  Maureen 
Ferrel.  at  this  time. 


CDBG:  AN  IMPORTANT  FEDERAL 
PROGRAM 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACRtlSRTS 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REniESEirrATivn 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1986 
Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tha  Community 
Davetopment  Stock  Grant  Program  is  one  of 
ttie  most  important  Federal  programs.  It  pro- 
vides needed  sevtoas  for  oommunitias,  ttie 
fonnuta  is  a  prograasive  one  ttiat  responds  to 
need,  and  lagislatton  enacted  by  Congraas  ra- 
quires  ttiat  ttta  bulk  of  ttie  funds  go  for  paopta 
who  are  in  particular  need  of  sen/lces. 
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UnfortunsMy.  ttia  Raagan  admintatratton 
saams  obUvtous  to  ttie  merits  of  ttits  program 
and  has  baan  whKtitng  away  at  K.  Tha  oily  of 
FaM  River,  whtoh  I  repraaant.  Is  an  axampla  o( 
an  otoar  mdusttial  dty  ftghting  hard  to  regain 
economic  proaparity,  and  maattng  wMh  aoma 
suoosas.  m  part  bacausa  of  to  oonainjottva 
and  rasponslbia  <jse  of  various  Federal  fund- 
ing programs.  The  Community  Devetopmenl 
Stock  Grant  Program  is  one  of  ttie  moat  uaaM 
m  ttie  city  of  Fall  River  and  I  have  seen  flrst 
hand  ttie  important  worit  tt^at  «  done  ttiara 
under  ttte  leadership  of  Mayor  Viveiros 

Reoantty,  ttie  Fall  River  Heraki  htews,  whtoh 
does  an  excellent  job  of  woriting  for  economic 
prograas  in  ttie  dty.  ran  an  editorial  about  ttie 
importance  of  ttie  Community  Devetopmenl 
Stock  Grant  Program.  Tha  editorial  is  ttwugM- 
ful  and  accurate  and  I  mdude  it  for  your  atten- 
tion. 

NiSD  CoiannriTT  DzvgLOPKzirr  ^ 

The  public  hearings  of  the  Community 
Development  Agency  were  held  as  usual  last 
week,  as  they  have  been  aiuiually  at  this 
time  for  the  past  several  years. 

This  time  they  were  slightly  different 
than  usual,  however,  because  many  of  those 
speaking  in  favor  of  a  favorite  project  also 
pointed  out  how  much  has  t>een  done  for 
the  city  by  the  Community  Development 
Agency  in  the  past. 

The  reason  for  the  tributss  and  the  con- 
cern is  obvious  enough.  No  one  knows  what 
lies  ahead  for  the  Community  Development 
Agency. 

It  may  very  well  be  one  of  the  casualties 
of  the  current  drive  to  reduce  the  federal 
deficit 

At  the  moment  the  administration  has 
proposed  a  90  percent  reduction  in  the  Com- 
munity Development  Block  Orant  program, 
to  become  effective  July  1. 

Whether  that  reduction  will  be  endorsed 
by  Congress  ii  not  yet  clear,  but  It  must  be 
said  that  there  has  been  little  disposition  on 
the  part  of  congressional  lesders  to  rally  to 
the  defense  of  programs  of  this  kind. 

Urban  action  groups  from  all  over  the 
country  has  stressed  the  Importance  of 
Community  Development  block  granU.  but 
without  being  able  to  affect  the  administra- 
tion's apparent  determination  to  reduce,  if 
not  eliminate,  them. 

Most  cities  hsve  used  the  block  granu  for 
vital  services  of  all  kinds. 

If  the  funding  for  these  services  Is  re- 
duced, that  by  no  means  implies  that  the 
need  for  them  has  declined. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  decline  in  the 
need  for  street  repairs,  for  instance. 

As  the  Mayors'  AasociaUon  has  pointed 
out:  the  cities  are  in  no  position  to  pay  for 
necessary  repairs  themselves. 

The  chances  are  that  here  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  state  government  will  make  up 
part  of  the  monetary  loss  from  Community 
Development  block  granU  if  the  administra- 
tion's SO  percent  cutback  goes  Into  effect. 

But  nobody  knows  the  mechanism  by 
which  thU  would  be  done,  and  In  any  case, 
the  whole  elaborate  as  well  as  efficient  ap- 
paratus by  which  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Agency  arrived  at  lu  decUloni  would 
be  sacrificed. 

The  proposed  reduction  in  funding  Is  obvi- 
ously the  roost  serious  threat  to  the  agency, 
but  if  It  becomes  neoesury  for  the  state  to 
take  over  some  of  the  funding  for  this  pur- 
pose, It  should  try  to  maintain  the  existing 
mechanism  for  determining  which  of  many 
possible  projecu  will  be  implemented. 
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The  Community  Development  Agency 
here  In  P&U  River  has  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion, and  the  respect  of  the  entire  city. 

Certainly  Fall  River  hopes  that  federal 
plans  for  cutbacks  in  the  agency's  funds  will 
not  succeed,  but  if  they  do,  then  it  hopes 
that  the  state  and  city  governments,  work- 
ing together,  will  develop  some  means  of 
maintaining  the  CDA's  present  procedures. 

Those  procedures  are  fair,  efficient  and 
highly  productive. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

budget  amendment  Mr.  Speaker?  The  Ameri- 
can people  sure  woukj  appreciate  iL 
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BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

or  COLOBADO 
nf  THE  HODSE  Of  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouW  first 
like  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  my  col- 
leagues across  the  aisle  for  kxsking  out  for  us 
in  the  mirvxity,  and  brir>gir)g  the  President's 
budget  to  the  fkxx.  It  was  irxjeed  a  noble  ges- 
ture. 

Correct  me  if  I'm  wrong,  but  I  thought  it  was 
the  role  of  Congress,  not  the  President  to  put 
together  ttiis  country's  budget  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  not  a  starting  point  from  which 
Congress  composes  its  own  budget  resolu- 
tkxi?  Or  perhaps  we  shouU  consider  all  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  initiatives  on  the  fkxx.  In  that 
case,  I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  President's 
tax  reform  proposal  on  the  agerxia.  The 
Amerxan  people  wouW  be  much  better  off 
with  it  tlian  «yhat  finally  passed  tt>e  House. 

Yes;  I  voted  against  the  President's  budget 
last  Thursday,  but  not  because  I  didn't  agree 
with  tt>e  guidislines  he  set  forth.  He  presented 
a  budget  whKh,  until  proven  to  me  ottierwise. 
met  Gramm-Rudman  targets  wittxxit  a  tax  in- 
crease, wittxxjt  cuts  in  Social  Security,  without 
decimating  tow-income  programs  and  without 
jeopardizing  our  national  security.  Our  own 
Budget  Committee  woukj  do  well  to  adopt 
similar  goals. 

But  ttiat's  not  to  say  tt>e  President's  propos- 
al shouW  be  adopted  as  the  budget  for  tfie 
United  States.  I  have  specifk:  difficulties  with 
his  proposal,  sue  as  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
crease in  defense.  In  a  bipartisan  fashion,  we 
shouW  iron  out  tfiese  diff  erer>ces  and  produce 
a  compromise  which  embodies  as  many  of 
our  individual  priorities  as  possible.  Arxj  we 
have  to  do  this  by  April  15  under  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

I  trust  those  across  the  aisle  enjoyed  Thurs- 
day's session  of  PreskJent  bashing.  I  worxJer  if 
we  can  now  get  on  with  the  business  at  harxj 
and  produce  a  budget  of  our  own  before  ttie 
deadline.  And  let  me  reconwnerxj  a  responsi- 
ble effort  meeting  Gramm-Rudman  targets 
without  a  tax  increase,  or  i  will  once  again 
push  tt)e  nay  button. 

We've  had  our  fun.  But  it  won't  be  fun  this 
October  explaining  to  our  constituents  that  be- 
cause Congress  failed  to  put  together  a  re- 
sponsible budget  they  have  to  suffer  through 
arwther  round  of  sequestratkxi.  The  way  I  see 
It.  not  counting  recesses,  Congress  has  less 
than  a  month  to  compose  and  pass  the  fiscal 
1967  budget  I'll  beheve  it  when  I  see  it 

Oh,  by  the  way,  since  House  leadership  has 
now  started  tooking  out  for  ttx>se  on  the  mi- 
nority side,  how  about  vote  on  the  balanced- 


HON.  TOMMY  ROBINSON 

OF  ARKAHSAS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1986 

Mr.  ROBINSON  Mr  Speaker,  as  Black  His- 
tory Month  1986  draws  to  a  ctose,  it  is  most 
fitting  ttiat  all  Americans,  particularly  those  of 
us  from  ttie  South,  take  a  few  moments  to  re- 
flect upon  our  shared  culture  and  heritage,  es- 
pecially the  significant  role  tfiat  blacks  have 
played  In  ttie  development  of  the  country  and 
the  South. 

I  want  to  share  with  Members  of  ttie  House 
the  fantastK  research  project  going  on  in  my 
home  State  of  Arkansas.  This  effort  called 
"Persistence  of  the  Spint, "  reveals  for  the  first 
time  tfie  part  played  by  black  Arkansans  in  the 
300  years  of  ttie  State's  history.  During  the 
celebration  of  Arkansas'  sesquicentennial  year 
of  statehood  this  special  project  will  include  a 
touring  photographic  exhtoit  accompanying 
histoncal  pamphlets  arvl  free  put}lk:  lectures. 

With  funding  from  the  Arkansas  Endonvment 
for  the  Humanities,  the  tMatxxial  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  arxf  leading  Arkansas  cor- 
porate citizens,  the  project  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ken  Hubbell  Already,  "Persistence  of 
the  Spirit"  has  urxxivered  hundreds  of  stones 
whk:h  otherwise  might  never  have  been  widely 
krx>wn.  One  such  story  was  discovered  and 
written  by  Tom  Dillard,  a  historian  and 
member  of  the  research  team  about  Mifflin  W. 
Gibbs. 

The  text  of  ttie  story  foltows: 
M.W.  Gibbs  Snccxssrm.  ih  Maht  Cahsers 

When  slavery  ended  after  the  Civil  War, 
black  Arkansans  were  able  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  business  activity.  Most  blacks, 
like  most  whites,  made  their  living  as  small 
farmers  or  as  farm  workers.  However,  a  sur- 
prising numl>er  of  blacks  were  able  to  enter 
the  business  world.  Mifflin  Wist&r  Gibbs  of 
Little  Rock  was  one  of  the  more  successful. 

Bom  in  Philadelphia,  Permsylvania,  in 
1823.  Gibbs  joined  the  California  gold  rush 
in  1850  and  he  became  a  successful  mer- 
chant. Later,  he  moved  to  Victoria,  Canada, 
where  he  ran  a  large  store  and  helped  open 
a  coal  mine. 

In  1871  Gibbs  moved  to  Little  Rock  where 
he  soon  established  hiisself  as  a  lawyer  and 
politician.  In  November,  1873,  Gibbs  was 
elected  Little  Rock  Police  Judge,  the  first 
black  man  to  win  a  city  judgeship  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

When  he  was  not  involved  in  politics, 
Gibbs  occupied  himself  with  business  activi- 
ty. He  was  especlaUy  interested  in  buying 
land  and  his  law  firm  doubled  as  a  real 
estate  agency.  He  often  urged  his  fellow 
blacks  to  buy  land  that  would  bring  econom- 
ic independence. 

The  years  after  the  Civil  War  were  times 
of  great  economic  and  industrial  expansion 
in  America,  ranging  from  railroad  construc- 
tion to  the  formation  of  giant  insurance 
companies. 

Olbba  invested  in  a  large  number  of  busi- 
ness ventures,  ranging  from  the  Arkansas 
Anthracite  Coal  Company  to  the  Little 
Rock  electric  power  plant.  In  1903,  he  orga- 
nised the  Capital  City  SavlnsB  Bank  and 


later  the  People's  Mutual  Aid  Aasodation.  a 
health  InsuraiKc  company.  In  1907  a  nation- 
wide economic  "panic"  occurred  and  the 
Gibbs'  bank  was  closed. 

Despite  the  failure  of  his  bank,  Gibbs  was 
still  a  wealthy  man.  He  shared  his  resources 
with  the  less  fortunate,  including  a  dona- 
Uon  to  esUbllsh  the  M.W.  Gibbs  Old  Ladies 
Home,  a  rest  home  for  poor  elderly  black 
women. 

When  he  died  in  1915.  Gibbs  was  mourned 
by  both  black  and  white.  He  had  shown  the 
black  Arkansans  could  play  an  important 
role  in  the  business  life  of  our  state. 


COSTA  RICA  AND  NICARAGUA 
SIGN  BORDER  AGREEMENT 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MABTLAMS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1986 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administra- 
tion argues  that  Nicaragua  has  repeatedly 
failed  to  pursue  bilateral  and  multilateral  nego- 
tiations in  order  to  deal  with  its  neighbors'  se- 
curity concerns.  And  yet  on  March  12,  ttie 
Govemn>ents  of  Costa  Rica  arxj  Ntoaragua 
signed  an  agreement  establishing  a  Perma- 
nent Commisston  to  invesbgate  border  inci- 
dents. 

This  agreement  marks  a  turning  point  in  tt>e 
search  for  peace  in  Central  Amenca.  Thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  ttie  Contadora  and  Support 
Group  nations,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
have  established  a  viable  mechanism  to  deal 
with  a  senous  problem,  border  Incidents  that 
have  occurred  in  the  past  due  to  the  presence 
of  Contra  forces  on  the  border. 

The  Permanent  Commisskxi  will  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  Contadora,  the 
Support  Group,  and  ttie  Central  American  na- 
ttons  and  will  be  divkled  Into  an  Executive 
Commission  and  an  inspectwn  and  Observa- 
tion Group.  Its  main  function  will  be  to  investi- 
gate and  carry  out  orvsite  inspections  of  inci- 
dents that  couW  lead  to  border  tenstons. 

There  are  reports  in  the  press  ttiat  tfie  ad- 
ministratkKi  is  irritated  at  Costa  Rtoa  for  pursu- 
ing this  agreement  with  tfie  NIcaraguans  be- 
cause ttie  agreement  contradtots  the  adminis- 
tratton's  statements  that  Nk^ragua  is  not  sin- 
cere about  negotiattons. 

But  this  agreement  demonstrates  wfiat  we 
have  sak)  all  atong:  f^egotiatnns  are  a  viable 
alternative  to  the  administrabon's  military  ap- 
proach. If  the  administration  were  serious 
about  its  statements  in  support  of  Contadora, 
it  woukf  withdraw  its  Contra  request  and 
woukJ  respond  positively  to  the  request  for 
material  and  financial  support  contained  in  the 
agreement  Peace  is  pos^ble  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Let's  vote  no  on  akl  to  the  Contras. 

A  copy  of  the  agreement  foitows: 

Text  op  the  Agbskiiiht  SioifKo  bt  Costa 
Rica  amd  Nicakagua 

In  an  effort  to  create  a  climate  of  trust 
and  security  in  the  border  region  that  will 
be  compatible  with  the  peace  Initiative  of 
the  Contadora  Group,  the  Deputy  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  in 
the  name  of  their  respective  governments, 
have  decided  to  formulate  with  the  utmost 
urgency  an  agreement  that  will  establish  a 
Permanait  Commission  for  the  iDvestiga- 
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tlon   and   inspection   of   twrder   Incidents, 
based  on  the  following  understandings: 

(I»  TTPt 

(1)  It  is  a  permanent  civil  mission  that  will 
have  the  help  of  technically  qualified  de- 
fense and  sectirtty  advisers. 

(II)  PU MOTIONS 

(1)  Oliservation,  investigation  and  on-site 
inspection  of  those  Incidents  or  activities 
that  could  lead  to  tensions  in  the  border 
region. 

(2)  Preparation  of  reports  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Governments  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua,  as  well  as  the  member  coun- 
tries of  the  Commission. 

mil  COIOtmfENT  op  the  PABTIBS  to  THE 
AGRXEMEItT 

(1)  The  Govermnents  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua  pledge  themselves  to  Implement 
the  recommendations  made  to  them,  or  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  that  will  allow 
the  clarification  of  the  situations  that  moti- 
vated the  investigation. 

trvi  STRUCTURB  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

(1)  An  Executive  Commission  composed  of 
civilian  representatives  from  the  participat- 
ing countries  (CosU  Rica.  Nicaragua.  ConU- 
dora  Group  and  the  Support  Group).  This 
Commission  will  be  the  Executive  Organ 
and  will  function  with  routing  coordination 
provided  by  the  Contadora  Group  and  the 
Support  Group. 

(2)  An  Inspection  and  Observation  Group 
composed  of  defense  and  security  advisers 
from  the  Contadora  countries  and  the  Sup- 
port Group,  to  l>e  l>ased  on  both  sides  of  the 
border. 

(V)  SBCtlRITY  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

(I)  The  Governments  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua  will  provide  all  available  means 
to  guarantee  the  Integrity  and  security  of 
the  Commission. 

(VII  SUPPLIES  AND  FINANCING 

(1)  Contributions  from  the  Governments 
of  CosU  Rica  and  Nicaragua  in  their  respec- 
tive countries.  The  Goverrunents  of  CosU 
Rica  and  Nicaragua  commit  themselves  to 
provide  lodging,  food.  saniUtion  and  offices 
with  secretarial  staff  and  office  equipment. 
The  supply  of  fuel  is  yet  to  be  decided.  Simi- 
larly, these  same  parties  will  faclliUte  the 
use  by  the  members  of  the  Commission  of 
their  communication  systems  in  those  cases 
where  circumstances  allow  it  and  if  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  host  country  makes  it  possi- 
ble. 

(3)  To  carry  out  the  aforementioned  ob- 
jectives of  the  Commission,  both  parties 
agree  to  make  the  necessary  financial  ar- 
rangemenU  to  achieve  the  sUted  goals. 

(3)  Contributions  from  the  OovenimenU 
of  the  Contadora  Group,  the  Support 
Group  and  other  countries. 

The  GovemmenU  of  CosU  Rica  and  Nica- 
ragua expressed  the  need  to  make  the  Com- 
mission viable  by  supplying  It  with  air  trans- 
porUtion,  river  boats,  light  weight  vehicles 
and  communication  equipment,  as  well  as 
the  necessary  crew,  mechanics,  operators 
and  spare  parts  for  the  vehicles.  In  this  re- 
spect, lx)th  countries  request  that  the  Con- 
tadora Group  and  the  Support  Group  seek 
the  assistance  of  the  international  commu- 
nity to  obtain  the  material  and  financial 
support  needed  for  the  B&ission. 

(VIII  nannriTixs  and  pbivilegbs 

In  order  to  guarantee  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Commission's  work  and  the  safety  of  its 
personnel  questions  relating  to  immunity. 
privileges  and  facilities  will  be  defined  in  a 
separate  acreement  between  the  Oovem- 
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menu  of  CosU  Rica  and  Nicaragua  and  the 
OovenunenU  of  the  countries  participating 
in  the  Commission. 

Until  such  an  agreement  is  reached,  both 
parties  agree  to  extend  the  same  privileges 
and  immunities  of  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations  to  the  members  of 
the  Conmilssion.  if  they  are  attached  to  the 
respective  diplomatic  missions,  based  in  one 
of  the  two  countries. 

(Villi 

Matters  pertaining  to  insurance  and  civil 
responsibilities  will  be  addressed  later  in  the 
agreement. 

(IXI 

Within  the  framework  of  these  negotia- 
tions, the  GovemmenU  of  CosU  Rica  and 
Nicaragua  requested  of  the  represenUtlves 
of  the  Contadora  countries  and  the  Support 
Group  that,  with  the  participation  of  repre- 
senUtlves of  the  two  countries,  a  general  re- 
cormaissance  of  the  zone  along  the  common 
border  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  recormaissance, 
l)oth  govemmenu  will  make  available  the 
resources  and  facilities  at  their  disposal. 

The  agreement  to  be  signed  will  be  in 
effect  for  one  year.  It  will  be  automatically 
renewable  for  periods  of  one  year.  After  the 
first  year,  either  of  the  parties  may  re- 
nounce it,  provided  it  sUtes  lU  Intentions  in 
writing  to  the  other  party  six  months  prior 
to  the  renewal  date,  and  notifies  the  partici- 
pating countries. 

Done  in  San  Jose,  CosU  Rica,  on  this  12th 
day  of  March,  nineteenth  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Geraroo  Trxjos. 

for  Co»ta  Rica. 
Victor  Hugo  Tinoco. 

for  Nicaragua. 


TELEPHONE  DECENCY  ACT  OP 
1986 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joined  today 
by  over  30  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  tfie 
Telephone  Decency  Act  of  1986.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  amend  section  223  of  the 
Communcatoons  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  ob- 
scene and  indecent  communtoattons  for  com- 
mercial purposes  by  means  of  telephone  to 
any  person,  regardless  of  age.  This  amend- 
ment is  necessary  as  the  history  of  this  legis- 
lation will  show. 

The  original  8ectk}n  223,  as  passed  in  1968, 
prohibited  obscene,  lewd,  lasdvkjus,  filthy, 
and  indecent  communicatk>ns  by  means  of 
telephone.  The  law  did  not  state  that  the 
maker  of  the  comment  must  also  be  the 
maker  of  the  call,  so  the  service  dial-a-pom,  in 
which  a  caller  accesses  by  phone  a  tape-re- 
corded message  of  an  obscene  nature,  was 
ciearty  covered  by  the  language  of  the  statute. 
However,  because  dial-it  servwes  dkj  not  exist 
when  the  law  was  passed,  the  FCC  claimed 
uncertainty  concerning  its  ability  to  act. 

In  Septemt)er  1983,  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  FCC  reauthorization  legislatton 
which  wouM  have  clarified  the  law  by  stating 
ttiat  the  pomographk;  communicatk>ns  were 
prohibited  regardless  of  who  placed  the  call. 
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However,  on  the  last  day  of  the  legMaltve 
sessk)n  of  the  House  in  1963,  November  16. 
an  agreement  was  reached  on  the  Houee 
fkxx  to  replace  the  text  of  this  amendment 
with  that  which  we  have  in  the  law  today. 
Members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  made  It 
quite  dear  that  they  wouki  demand  a  sequerv 
ttal  referral  to  their  committee  if  their  language 
was  not  accepted.  The  sut>stitute  permitted 
obscene  and  indecent  communicatk>ns  to 
adults  but  not  to  chiklren.  It  also  required  th» 
FCC  to  promulgate  regulations  descnbing 
methods  by  which  dial-a-pom  providers  couM 
screen  out  underage  callers,  and  specified 
that  compliance  with  such  regulations  consti- 
tuted "a  defense  to  a  pro8ecutk>n."  The  Presi- 
dent signed  this  legislation  into  law  on  De- 
cember 8,  1983. 

The  FCC  has  twice  attempted  to  satisfy  the 
requirement  of  the  1983  amendment  whk:h  in- 
structed it  to  formulate  procedures  wtiich 
wouk)  prevent  chikjren  from  gaming  access  to 
dial-a-pom  with  the  slightest  inconvenience  to 
adults.  The  first  set  of  regulations,  wtiich 
placed  time-of-day  restrictions  on  dial-a-pom, 
were  set  aside  by  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  On  October  16,  1985,  the  FCC  re- 
leased new  regulations  requinng  an  authorized 
access  or  identification  code  or  payment  t>y 
credit  card.  Carlin  Communk:ations,  Inc.  has 
challenged  these  regulations,  and  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  held  a  hearing  on  this  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1985  The  regulations  were  scheduled 
to  go  into  effect  on  November  26,  1985,  but 
ttie  FCC  issued  a  stay  pending  court  review. 
The  new  date  on  which  they  were  scheduled 
to  take  effect  was  December  26,  but  on  De- 
cember 20  the  court  took  its  only  action  to 
date  in  the  case  by  issuing  another  stay  pend- 
ing its  dectsk>n. 

In  the  27  months  dunng  whk:h  dial-a-pom 
has  been  technically  illegal,  these  services 
have  spread  from  New  York  to  many  other 
major  cities  around  the  United  States.  Four  of 
the  seven  major  telephone  companies  carry 
this  dial-it  service  and  it  is  being  consktered 
by  a  fifth.  Just  last  week  a  representative  from 
PacifK  Teiesis  testified  at  a  Telecommunica- 
tions Subcommittee  heanng  tfiat  the  company 
was  forced  to  carry  these  "adult  entertain- 
ment" services. 

The  amendment  my  colleagues  and  I  are  in- 
b-oducing  today  will  stop  this  atxjse  of  tele- 
phone communication  once  and  for  all.  The 
changes  we  are  suggesting  are  simple  and 
take  into  consktoration  Supreme  Court  deci- 
skxis  with  regard  to  obscene  and  indecent 
speech.  In  fact,  we  are  doing  nothing  beyond 
restoong  the  original  intent  of  my  1963 
amendment  v^hteh,  you  will  remember,  was  a 
clarification  of  the  law.  It  viras  not  until  1963 
tfiat  otMcene  and  indecent  communications 
over  the  phone  became  legal  Our  purpose  is 
to  restore,  not  cfiange.  Parents  around  the 
country  are  crying  for  us  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion. 

This  amendment  is  constitutional.  We  have 
many  court  decisk>n8  stating  dearly  and  confi- 
dentiy  that  obscenity  is  not  protected  by  the 
Constitution.  To  quote  Roth  versus  United 
States.  "We  hoM  that  obscenity  is  not  within 
the  area  of  constitijtionally  protected  speech." 
Though  in  Stanley  versus  Georgia  the  Court 
ruled  that  adults  may  poaaess  obscene  mate- 
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haJ  in  their  homes,  the  Justices  mied  in  United 
States  versus  Orito  ttwt  t^  o  ooes  not  create  a 
correlative  right  to  recer/e  t,  transport  it  or 
dstrtxjte  it 

One  of  the  objections  to  my  origirtal  1963 
amendment  was  that  it  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Butler 
versus  Michigan  which  stated  that  a  "harmfui 
to  mnors"  starxlard  canrwt  be  applied  to 
adutts  and  children  alike,  because  tt>en  it 
would  reduce  the  adult  population  to  hearing 
only  what  is  fit  for  children.  This  is  a  misinter- 
pretation of  Buffer.  That  case  applies  where 
the  detributor  of  indecent  matenal  can  differ- 
entiate between  adults  and  children.  This 
cannot  be  dorw  when  the  child  calls  a  tape- 
recorded  message.  The  rulirig  that  better  ap- 
plies is  FCC  versus  Paofica  Foundation.  Tele- 
phone is  more  kke  radio  and  television  be- 
cause it  is  easily  accessible  to  children  arxl  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  parents  to  monitor  its 
use. 
The  FCC  versus  Pacifica  mling  stated: 
We  held  in  Giruberg  v  New  York  .  .  .  that 
the  government's  interest  in  the  "well-being 
of  its  youth"  and  in  supporting  'parents' 
claim  to  authority  in  their  own  household" 
justified  the  regulation  of  otherwise  pro- 
tected expression  .  .  .  The  ease  with  which 
children  may  obtain  access  to  broadcast  ma- 
terial, coupled  with  the  concerns  recognized 
in  Ginsberg,  amply  justify  special  treatment 
of  indecent  broadcasting. 

The  FCC  ruling  was  restricted  to  radio  arxj  TV. 
but  ttie  reasoning  applied  to  these  could 
easily  apply  to  telephone.  Telephor>es  are  in 
most  every  home  and  the  communications  are 
easily  accessible  to  children. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  this  legislation. 

Aside  from  the  addictive  effect  of  ttiis  ob- 
scene material  on  chikjren,  and  I  have  testi- 
mony on  this  from  a  psychologist  wtx)  has 
studied  ttie  effects  of  diai-a-pom  speoficaJly,  it 
concerrw  me  ttut  many  of  tt>ese  ctnldren  may 
believe  tfiat  Vne  person  tfiey  hear  is  something 
to  be  imitated.  It  is  not  urveasoruble  to 
assume  that  a  12-year-ok)  girl  will  listen  and 
think  to  herself,  "Is  this  what  is  expected  of 
me?  Is  ttiis  how  I'm  supposed  to  act?"  Or  per- 
haps a  teenage  boy  is  listening.  Might  he  not 
think.  "This  is  how  gvts  shoukj  act  and  this  is 
the  way  tttey  want  me  to  respond."  Remem- 
ber, now.  we  are  talking  about  acts  of  sodomy 
and  aH  tfie  violence  wtuch  accompanies  tfiese 
acts.  How  can  tfiese  cfiiWren  grow  up  with  a 
proper  notkxi  of  sexual  Intercourse,  tfiat  is  the 
union  of  a  man  and  woman  who  already  share 
a  mutual  feeling  of  respect  and  k)ve,  wtien 
they  hear  ttie  moans  and  guttural  sighs  of  a 
woman  in  pam? 

Thmk  again  of  a  chiU  of  8  or  9  wtio  is  not 
even  okl  enough  to  have  normal  sexual  de- 
sires. Ttiis  may  t>e  his  or  tier  first  impression. 
How  many  of  us,  to  ttiis  day,  remember  some 
shocking  or  influential  event  from  our  chiW- 
hood  which  instantly  made  an  Impression  on 
us  and  formed  an  opinion,  indinatkm,  or  revui- 
aioninus? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  I  are  dead 
serious  about  this  bill.  We  firmly  believe  it  is 
vitally  necessary  for  our  chikjren,  arxj  ttiat  the 
present  sttuatkxi  is  a  scandal  to  our  country 
and  a  slap  in  ttie  face  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. 
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HJl.- 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  restrict  the  making  of  obscene  and 
Indecent  communications  by  telephone 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 

Representatives    o/   the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Telephone 
DeceiKy  Act  of  1986". 

SEC  r  AMENDMENTS. 

Section  223(b)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended— 

(1?  in  paragraph  (IKA),  by  striking  out 
"under  eighteen  years  of  age  or  to  any 
person  without  that  person's  consent"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2): 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  "para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraptis  (1)  and  (2)":  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraptis  (3),  (4), 
and  (5)  as  paragraptis  (2).  (3),  and  (4),  re- 
spectively. 


MARKET  ACCESS  BARRIERS  TO 
UNITED  STATES  SODA  ASH  EX- 
PORTS TO  JAPAN.  KOREA.  AND 
TAIWAN 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OP  If^lKASKA 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of 
ttie  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which 
has  jurisdictxx)  over  trade  legislatkxi,  I  have 
been  staunchly  opposed  to  protectionist  legis- 
latkxi.  Such  measures  have  an  awesome  po- 
tential to  wreck  havoc  vinth  ttie  American 
econorry  in  particular  ttie  already  hard-tirt 
American  farmer.  Simply  put  arbrtrarily  ckising 
our  markets  to  foreign  goods  means  ttieir 
markets  will  be  ctosed  to  ours  arxj  sectors  like 
agriculture  will  again  take  one  on  ttie  cfwi. 

Free  trade  is,  tx>«veve<',  a  two  way  street 
Wtiere  unfair  trade  barriers  exist  to  our  ex- 
ports, we  are  obliged  to  work  to  remove  ttiem. 
This  is  ttie  case  with  American  soda  ash  ex- 
ports to  Pacific  nm  countries,  especially 
Japan. 

For  some  time  now  I  have  been  watching 
ttie  case  of  ttie  soda  ash  industry  ttiat  tias 
great  potential  for  generating  new  exports  and 
creating  new  jobs  in  America's  tieartland.  It  is 
an  export  Industry  ttiat  will  grow  9  percent  ttiis 
year  in  spite  of  a  strong  dollar  and  one  ttiat  is 
responsible  for  over  20,000  U.S.  jobs.  Howev- 
er, it  is  an  industry  ttiat  is  being  denied  fair 
access  to  countries  ttiat  maintain  major  trade 
surpluses  with  ttie  United  States 

Soda  ash  is  the  basic  raw  material  for  glass. 
Ttie  United  States  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
unique  deposit  of  ttie  mineral  used  to  manu- 
facture soda  ash,  in  fact  enough  to  supply 
worid  demand  for  over  1,300  years.  We  can 
produce  soda  ash  at  a  cost  much  less  ttian 
any  competitor  in  ttie  worid  because  we  use 
half  ttie  energy  and  60  percent  of  the  man- 
power required  t>y  plants  elsewtiere.  Wtiere 
ttie  United  States  has  fair  access  we've  cap- 
tured better  than  50  percent  of  the  domestic 
market 

But  in  higti-consumption  countries  like 
Japan,  and  fast  growing  markets  such  as 
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Korea  and  Taiwan.  United  States  market 
share  is  much  smaNer  than  it  ahouU  be  due  to 
unfav  vnport  barriers. 

Japan  is  the  most  blatant  example  of  fair- 
ness. Ttiere,  United  States  soda  ash  is  so 
dearty  t>arred  from  competition  ttiat  the  Japan 
Fair  Trade  Commission  itself  ruled  m  1963 
that  domestic  soda  ash  producers  and  Mtrb- 
utors  had  violated  Japan's  antimonopoly  laws 
on  numerous  counts.  Despite  tfiese  findwigs, 
Mtie  or  no  actions  have  been  taken  by  that 
Government  to  end  ttie  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices. The  result  continues  to  be  toss  of  U.S. 
sales  and  new  job  opportunities. 

United  States  soda  ash  exports  are  very 
competitive  with  Japanese  productton.  In  fact 
78  percent  of  soda  ash  productton  in  Japan 
has  a  cash  cost  in  excess  of  ttie  landed  cash 
costs  of  American  soda  ash  Imports.  Despite 
our  tremerxtous  cost  and  quality  advantages 
the  United  States  has  less  ttian  20  percent  of 
Japan's  market 

Were  Japan  to  enforce  its  anticompetitive 
mling  of  1983.  United  States  exports  wouM 
grow  significantly.  New  exports  of  soda  ash 
wouto  translate  into  500  to  700  new  jot>s  for 
ttie  U.S.  producers  and  stiippers  of  soda  ash. 
Ttiese  jobs  woukf  be  created  cfwefly  in  ^4e- 
braska  and  Wyoming  where  the  Unton  Pacific 
Raikoad  System  is  ctosely  involved  with 
moving  soda  ash  exports  to  west  coast  ports. 

Recently,  I  requested  ttiat  ttie  Japanese 
Embassy  ask  for  a  Japanese  Government 
evakjatton  of  import  barriers  to  our  soda  ash 
exports.  Ttiey  tiave  undertaken  ttiis  evaluatton 
and  I  will  be  letting  ttie  House  know  of  ttie  re- 
sults of  review.  Ttie  administration  has  also 
been  raising  ttiis  issue  with  ttie  Japanese. 

Wtiereas  Japan's  unfair  barriers  are  ttie 
most  egregious,  Korea  and  Taiwan  also 
impose  tariff  and  nontariff  tiarriers  to  protect 
inefficient  and  outdated  soda  ash  producers. 
Both  countries  have  exceedingly  high  tariffs 
for  a  t>asic  industrial  commodity  in  addition  to 
maintaining  govemment-sancttoned  import 
iMuners  ttiat  prevent  U.S.  exporters  from  cap- 
turing a  fair  share  of  ttieir  markets. 

Soda  ash  is  an  American  success  story.  We 
have  ttie  worto's  largest  natural  mineral  re- 
serves and  ttie  world's  most  efftoient  produc- 
tion mettiods.  It  Is  a  prime  example  of  Ameri- 
ca's natural  resource  capability  being  exported 
with  a  state-of-ttie-art  technotogy.  United 
States  sales  and  jobs  shouto  not  be  denied 
because  Japan  refuses  to  enforce  its  own  an- 
timonopoly laws  and  because  Korea  and 
Taiwan  protect  inefftoient  producers  ttirough 
unfair  import  barriers.  I  will  continue  to  urge 
o^jr  trade  negotiators  and  representatives  of 
ttiose  governments  to  address  ttiese  issues 
so  that  a  fair  sokitton  can  be  achieved  soon. 


THE  GLOCK  17 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OP  HKW  YORK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1986 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  to 
join  me  and  Representative  Ted  Weiss  in 
supporting  our  cnxMl  amendment  to  prevent 
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a  deadly  new  generation  of  plastk:  firearms 
from  gaining  a  foothoM  in  ttie  United  States. 
These  yet-to-t)e-marketed  firearms  are  invisi- 
ble to  x-ray  mactiines  and  metal  detectors, 
and  are  custom-made  for  terrorists. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  Gtock  17,  an  Austri- 
an handgun  made  partly  out  of  plastic,  made 
its  first  appearance  in  United  States  markets. 
Oearty.  It  is  only  the  first  of  nvhat  will  soon  be 
far  more  sophisticated  plastic  weapons.  The 
prestoent  of  the  National  Association  of  Fed- 
erally Ltoensed  Firearms  Dealers  recently  pre- 
dated that  a  100-percent  plastic  gun  will  soon 
be  manufactured  domestically. 

This  prediction  cannot  be  ignored.  Unless 
Congress  takes  action,  ttiese  undetectable 
plastic  weapons  may  soon  render  ttie  security 
measures  of  every  airport  in  ttie  country  obso- 
lete. My  amendment  aims  to  prevent  plastic 
guns  from  becoming  a  security  threat. 

The  amendment  whtoh  exempts  military 
and  law-enforcement  personnel,  woukJ  not 
affect  any  firearm  currently  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  nor  wouW  it  affect  the  vast 
majority  of  imported  guns.  Instead,  it  wouW 
prohibit  the  domestic  manufacture  of  new  fire- 
arms and  ttie  importation  of  any  firearm  that 
the  Secretary  of  ttie  Treasury  determines  Is 
not  detectable  by  standard  airport  security 
equipment. 

We  must  act  now  to  prevent  ttiese  deadly 
weapons  from  ever  becoming  a  security 
threat  Please  join  me  in  voting  for  this  vital 
amendment  to  keep  invisible  plastic  guns  out 
of  terronst  hands. 
Ttie  amendment  foltows: 

Amkhdment  to  H.R.  4332.  as  Rkportkd. 
Oppkkkd  bt  Ms.  Mrazxk  op  New  York 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

8BC  >«.  PROHIBmONS  WfTH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN 
nREARMS. 

(a)  MAHTJPAcnTRR.— (1)  Section  922  of  title 
18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  Bul»ectlon  added  by  section 
2  the  following: 

"(o)  Except  as  provided  In  section  92S(f) 
of  this  tiUe.  it  shall  be  unUwful  for  any 
person  to  manufacture  any  firearm  that  the 
Secretary  determines  Is  not— 

"(1)  readily  detectable  as  a  firearm  by  the 
standard  security  equipment  commonly 
used  at  airports:  and 

"(2)  readily  identifiable  aa  a  firearm.". 

(2)  SecUon  925  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shaU  declare  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  prohibition  of  section  922(o) 
of  this  title  with  respect  to  firearms  of  a 
type  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
identical  to  a  type  designed  and  produced  in 
the  United  SUtes  for  conunercial  sale 
before  January  1.  1988.". 

(b)  Importation.— Section  925(d)  of  title 
18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
■ertlnc  at  the  end  the  followlnr  "The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  authorize  under  ttiis  subsec- 
tion the  importation  of  any  firearm  ttiat  is 
not  readUy  detectable  as  a  firearm  by  the 
standard  security  equipment  commonly 
used  at  airporU  and  readily  identifiable  as  a 
firearm.". 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  STANDS 
ISOLATED  ON  CONTRA  AID 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MARYLAHT) 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESCNTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1988 
Mr  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin  the 
debate  on  House  Joint  Resolution  540,  I  think 
it  is  important  for  this  Ctongress  to  recognize 
wtiat  is  now  obvious:  None  ol  our  democratic 
allies  in  this  hemisphere  or  around  the  world 
supports  our  poltoy  of  ato  to  ttie  Contras. 

According  to  a  recent  story  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post: 

The  diplomatic  mood  in  Latin  America 
has  tipped  against  Washington  in  recent 
monttis,  weakening  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's sales  pitch  to  Congress  for  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  rel>els  and  Isolating  the  Unlt«d 
SUtes  In  the  region  on  the  issue. 

In  his  article.  Robert  McCartney  quotes 
senior  diplomats  from  Latin  Amertoa  and  ottier 
Western  countries  as  saying  that:  "Such  U.S. 
involvement  only  aggravates  the  confltot  in 
Centi-al  America  and  hurts  chances  for  a  ne- 
gotiated setttement  there."  In  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  March  7, 
1986,  Augusto  Ramirez  Ocampo.  the  foreign 
minister  of  Cotombia.  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  U.S.  position  is  "intransigent  and  ex- 
treme," and  ttiat  "as  tong  as  the  United 
States  is  asking  for  aid  for  the  Contt«s,  there 
is  not  a  political  climate  for  national  reconcilia- 
tion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  this  administration  so 
unresponsive  to  the  appeals  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  and  allies?  It  is  laughable 
that  in  response  to  this  ovenwhelming  con- 
demnation of  our  poltoy,  ttie  administration 
claims  ttiat  privately  Latin  American  countries 
have  expressed  support  for  our  policies  Ac- 
cording to  a  March  7  Baltimore  Sun  article, 
Secretary  Shultz  was  asked  three  times  by 
Senator  CHRiSTomER  Dooo.  during  a  hearing 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  2  weeks 
ago,  to  name  a  single  country  that  supports 
ttie  administration's  poltoy.  Mr.  Shultz  said  that 
some  are  supporting  It  but  was  unable  to  give 
any  examples.  Furttiermore,  Mr.  McCartney 
quotes  a  South  American  envoy  as  saying:  "It 
is  unrealistic  for  the  United  States  to  say  that 
all  of  our  diptomatic  vrark  is  just  for  show.  This 
attitajde  leads  nowhere."  A  western  ambassa- 
dor added:  "The  Americans  daim  to  hear  pri- 
vately all  the  time  that  people  wish  they  would 
go  in  against  the  Sandinistas.  This  is  just  not 
what  we  are  being  toM  by  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans." 

One  of  the  reasons  these  nations  oppose 
our  policy  is  ttiat  they  do  not  view  the  Contras 
as  a  viable  force  but  as  an  undemocratic 
force  interested  in  returning  to  ttie  pre-1979 
past.  Jorge  Castaneda.  a  senior  associate 
¥»ith  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  pointed  out  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
last  week  that  "No  Latin  American  govern- 
ment has  extended  the  Contras  recogriition  of 
any  sort,  despite  recent  precedents:  The 
Andean  Group  of  f^ations  recognized  the  San- 
dinistas as  a  'belligerent  force'  in  1979,  and 
the  Prench-Mextoan  declaration  of  1981  rec- 
ognized the  Salvadoran  Insurgents  as  'a  rep- 
resentative political  forc^'." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  thisisthefirattimelnthehi*- 
tory  of  our  relations  with  Latin  America  that 
we  have  had  eight  foreigners  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  plead  with  the  admimstrabon  to  Mop 
Its  military  intervention  in  Central  America.  It  it 
obvious  that  the  administi-ation  has  chosen  to 
ignore  this  plea  It  is  up  to  the  Congress  now 
to  respond  in  a  responsible  mannar  to  our 
friends  and  allies.  Let's  vote  no  on  aid  to  the 
Contras. 

I  wouto  like  to  share  with  my  coHeeguea 
these  ttKee  articles. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  17. 19861 

Lathi  Mood  Sripts  Aoaiiibt  Wasrhiotoii 
diplomatic  txens  wxaudis  uaoak  ipport  to 

ISOLATt  n ICAKAGUA  AITD  WIM  COimU  AD 

(By  Robert  J.  McCartney) 
Mexico  Cirr.  March  1»— The  diplomatic 
mood  In  Latin  America  has  tipped  against 
Washington  in  recent  monttu.  weakening 
the  Reagan  administration's  sales  pitch  to 
Congress  for  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  retwls 
and  isolating  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
region  on  the  Issue. 

Seven  South  American  countries  and 
Mexico,  grouped  In  the  Contadora  move- 
ment, took,  the  unprecedented  step  last 
month  of  formally  urging  the  U.8.  govern- 
ment to  halt  aid  to  the  guerrillas  and  press 
efforts  for  a  regional  peace  treaty. 

These  countries  are  convinced  that  such 
V£.  Involvement  only  aggravates  the  con- 
flict In  Central  America  and  hurts  chances 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  there,  accordlnt 
to  senior  dtplomaU  of  Latin  American  and 
other  western  countries. 

The  lAtin  Americans'  stepped-up  role  has 
iU  rooU  In  the  expansion  of  the  Contadora 
movement  last  summer,  in  the  emergence  of 
new  democratic  governments  in  South 
America,  and  in  a  new  sense  of  regional  soil 
darity  owing  to  the  Latin  American  debt 
crisis,  diplomats  said. 

In  Central  America,  a  center-left  tide  in 
recent  election  has  contributed  to  fresh  in- 
terest in  peace  talks  with  Nicaragua's  Sandl- 
nlsu  government. 

Cosu  Rica  has  Irritated  the  United  States 
by  talking  directly  with  Nicaragua  about 
the  two  nations'  Iwrder  problems.  Guatema- 
la's new  civilian  government,  hoping  to 
make  a  foreign  policy  splash,  plans  to  host  a 
summit  of  Central  America's  five  presidenU 
In  May. 

The  diplomatic  trend  appears  to  have  un- 
dermined Washington's  efforts  to  Isolate 
Nicaragua.  Instead,  the  United  SUtes  finds 
Itself  Isolated  in  the  face  of  nearly  unani- 
mous regional  opposition  to  helping  the 
contras,  or  counterrevolutionaries,  who  are 
fighting  a  civil  war  against  the  SandlnisU 
government. 

■The  United  SUtes'  support  efforts  [for 
the  contras)  lead  to  concern  ttiat  It  could  be 
the  cause  of  desublllzatlon  and  greater  con- 
flict In  Central  America.  There  Is  real  ideo- 
logical agreement  on  this  among  the  coun- 
tries in  the  Contadora  groups."  South 
American  amt>assador  said. 

The  Latin  Americans'  stxift  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  U.S.  allies  In  Western 
Europe.  Canada  and  Australia  and  rein- 
forced the  allies  own  skepUclsm  over  VS. 
policy  in  Central  America,  western  diplo- 
mats said. 

Nevertheless,  the  tUl  U  unlikely  to  have 
much  effect  beyond  lU  impact  on  U.8.  and 
foreign  public  opinion.  None  of  the  Conu- 
dora  countries  has  expreoed  any  IntenUon 
to  cut  tMck  economic  or  (*'plomaUc  ties  with 
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the  United  States  because  of  disagreements 
over  Centra]  America. 

Moreover,  Washington  may  benefit  later 
this  year  from  the  Latin  American  counties' 
own  growing  frustration  with  the  Nicara- 
guan  government's  military  buildup  and 
curbs  on  political  pluralism,  according  to 
the  Latin  and  other  western  diplomats. 
These  sources  emphasize,  however,  that  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Sandinistas  did  not 
translate  into  support  for  the  contras. 

To  some  extent,  the  Latin  Americans  are 
making  a  fuss  over  contra  aid  in  order  to  un- 
derline their  opposition  to  direct  U.S.  mili- 
tary action  in  the  region,  western  diplomats 
and  other  observers  said.  Several  Latin 
American  goverments  worry  that  use  of  U.S. 
forces  against  Nicaragua  would  trigger  large 
protest  demonstrations  and  cause  signifi- 
cant political  unrest  in  their  countries,  the 
sources  said. 

Peruvian  President  Alan  Garcia  said 
Friday  that  his  country  would  break  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States  if  it 
attacked  Nicaragua. 

"The  Latins  are  saying  very  strongly  that 
the  time  has  come  to  tell  the  United  States 
that  you  can't  Just  send  the  Marines  into 
Latin  America  anymore,"  a  senior  West  Eu- 
ropean diplomat  said. 

As  far  as  contra  aid  is  concerned,  UJS.  offi- 
cials argue  that  the  Latin  Americans'  diplo- 
matic stance  is  largely  a  public  relations 
gimmick  playing  on  anti- Yankee  feeling  at 
home. 

"Central  America  is  a  long  way  away  from 
some  of  these  [Contadora]  countries  and  is 
not  a  priority  national  interest,"  a  U.S.  offi- 
cial said. 

Some  U.S.  officials  say  that  representa- 
tives of  several  Latin  American  nations  have 
told  the  United  State  privately  that  their 
governments  "secretly"  favor  a  tough  line 
against  Nicaragua,  and  even  want  Washing- 
ton to  back  the  contras.  This  was  disputed 
strongly,  however,  in  interviews  with  senior 
diplomats  of  four  Latin  American  countries 
and  three  non-Latin  U.S.  allies. 

"It  is  unrealistic  for  the  United  States  to 
say  that  all  of  our  diplomat'c  work  is  Just 
for  show.  This  attitude  leads  nowhere,"  a 
South  American  envoy  said. 

A  western  ambassador  said:  "The  Ameri- 
cans claim  to  hear  privately  all  the  time 
that  people  wish  they  would  go  in  against 
the  Sandinistas.  That  is  Just  not  what  we 
are  being  told  by  the  Latin  Americans." 

A  high  point  of  Latin  American  opposition 
to  U.S.  policy  in  Central  America  came  on 
Feb.  10,  when  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
eight  countries  of  the  Contadora  movement 
met  jointly  with  Secretary  of  State  George 
P.  Shultz  in  Washington  to  urge  the  United 
States  to  halt  aid  to  the  contras. 

The  original  Contadora  group— Mexico, 
Venezuela.  Colombia  and  Panama— has  been 
trying  since  January  1983  to  draw  up  a 
region-wide  peace  treaty  for  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  group,  named  for  the  Panamanian 
Island  where  it  first  met,  has  produced  two 
major  draft  treaties  calling  for  Central 
America's  coimtries  to  reduce  their  military 
arsenals,  halt  all  support  for  guerrillas  in 
neighboring  countries,  and  promote  democ- 
racy at  home. 

Neither  pact  has  won  universal  acceptance 
among  the  five  Central  American  nations: 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicara- 
gua and  CosU  Rica.  Critics  charge  that  the 
Contadora  process  has  yielded  only  mean- 
ingless paperwork  and  fruitless  diplomatic 
conferences. 

But  the  Contadora  process  got  a  boost  last 
July  when  Brazil.  Argentina.  Uruguay  and 
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Peru  formed  a  support  group  for  Contadora. 
The  Contadora  movement  now  includes 
every  major  Latin  American  democracy 
except  Bolivia,  Ecuador  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  represents  approximately  300 
million  people. 

Three  of  the  support  group  countries- 
Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Argentina— have 
switched  recently  from  military  to  civilian 
governments,  which  the  UJS.  administration 
applauded. 

In  general,  however,  the  new  democratic 
governments  are  pursuing  policies  that  are 
more  nationalistic  and  more  critical  of 
Washington. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  10, 

1986] 

Latim  AMKRicAjf  s  Do  Not  Back  Contra  Aid 

(By  Jorge  G.  Castaneda) 

The  debate  on  U.S.  aid  to  the  contras  in 
Nicaragua  clearly  has  more  to  do  with  the 
political  winds  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Central  America.  Likewise,  whatever  deci- 
sion Congress  reaches  on  President  Rea- 
gan's request  for  $100  million  in  military 
and  "non-lethal"  aid,  its  deliberations  will 
not  be  greatly  influenced  by  other  nations' 
views. 

Thus  it  is  surprising  to  hear  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  referring  to  Latin  American 
support  for  such  aid— partictilarly  since' 
there  is  no  such  support  in  Latin  America, 
as  the  Administration  knows. 

Indeed,  no  Latin  American  leader  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  Central  American  con- 
flict has  been  willing  to  publicly  support 
Reagan  on  this  issue.  Even  leaders  in  the 
area,  such  as  newly  elected  President  Oscar 
Arias  of  Costa  Rica,  have  unequivocally 
stated  their  opposition.  Nor  has  any  Latin 
American  head  of  state  or  foreign  minister 
been  willing  to  meet  publicly— and  few  pri- 
vately—with contra  military  leaders,  al- 
though political  figures  like  Arturo  Cruz 
have  been  received  by  South  American  lead- 
ers such  as  President  Belisario  Betancur  of 
Colombia. 

No  Latin  American  government  has  ex- 
tended the  contras  recognition  of  any  sort, 
despite  recent  precedents:  The  Andean 
Group  of  Nations  recognized  the  Sandinis- 
tas as  a  "belligerent  force"  in  1979,  and  the 
French-Mexican  declaration  of  1981  recog- 
nized the  Salvadoran  insurgents  as  "a  repre- 
sentative political  force."  Other  than  Hon- 
duras, the  last  Latin  government  to  support 
the  contras  was  the  Argentine  military  in 
1982— the  government  that  brought  us  the 
Malvinas  adventure,  and  thousands  of  miss- 
ing, dead  and  tortured  during  the  "Dirty 
War"  from  1976  to  1982. 

But  Latin  America's  views  on  aid  to  the 
contras  are  not  only  implicit  or  passive.  In 
January  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Conta- 
dora Group— Colombia.  Panama.  Mexico 
and  Venezuela— and  those  of  the  Contadora 
Support  Groups— Argentina.  Brazil.  Peru 
and  Uruguay  (the  "new  democracies")— met 
in  Caraballeda.  Venezuela  They  reaffirmed 
their  support  for  the  Contadora  process, 
but,  more  important,  they  specifically  called 
for  new,  unconditional  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  the  government  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

When  the  foreign  ministers  met  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  P.  Shultz  last  month, 
their  message  was  clear:  Latin  America  Is 
firmly  opposed  to  continuing  U.S.  aid  to  the 
contras.  and  considers  it  a  major  obstacle  to 
peace  in  Central  America.  Any  discrepancies 
between  their  public  and  private  statements 
can  be  attributed  to  traditional  Latin  discre- 
tion; they  did  not  want  to  underline  UJS.- 
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Latin  diaagreements,  but  simply  to  state 
them  unambiguously. 

In  fact,  one  might  have  expected  that, 
given  the  economic  difficulties  of  the  "Cara- 
balleda 8,"  they  would  no  longer  state  their 
views  on  the  Central  American  crisis  at  all, 
much  less  with  such  vigor.  Peru,  which  has 
practically  suspended  payments  on  its  for- 
eign debt  and  is  facing  a  complete  credit 
cutoff,  is  a  case  in  point.  Another,  perhaps 
more  relevant  one.  is  Mexico. 

With  the  price  of  oU  below  (15  a  barrel, 
little  or  no  sympathy  in  Washington  or  on 
Wall  Street  for  its  new  predicament,  and 
faced  with  large  debt-service  payments  on 
March  31  that  it  cannot,  should  not  and 
quite  possibly  will  not  meet.  Mexico  could 
easily  have  remained  silent  on  the  issue  of 
aid  to  the  contras.  It  has  muted  many  of  its 
other  past  criticisms  of  U.S.-Central  Ameri- 
can policy,  and  certainly  has  cut  back  on  its 
previous  support  to  the  Sandinistas.  But  the 
contras  are  another  matter— for  Mexico  and 
for  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Since  independence 
in  the  I9th  Century,  Latin  American  na- 
tions have  been  meddling  in  each  other's  af- 
fairs. But  the  also  have  denounced  Ameri- 
can (and  previously  French  and  British) 
intervention.  A  double  standard?  U.S. 
power,  wealth  and  influence  are  in  a  differ- 
ent league  with  local  conspiracies,  guerrillas 
and  coups  d'etats.  What  is  tolerated  among 
weak  Latin  nations  (except  for  those  direct- 
ly affected)  is  not  welcome  when  issued  by 
the  overwhelming  power  to  the  north. 

No  Latin  government  can  afford  to  legiti- 
mize a  U.S.  (x>licy  based  on  encouraging  and 
arming  a  local  opposition.  In  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's perception,  U.S.  administrations 
change— and  change  their  minds— too  often. 
Yesterday's  friend  is  today's  problem  and 
tomorrow's  enemy.  Most  Latin  leaders  know 
that  they  would  be  hard-pressed  to  with- 
stand a  U.S. -sponsored  domestic  military  at- 
tempt to  unseat  them.  E)very  Latin  leader 
understands  that  this  is  Reagan's  goal  with 
the  Sandinistas.  Few  in  Latin  America  may 
like  the  Sandinistas,  but  fewer  still  would 
want  to  one  day  find  themselves  in  the  same 
shoes. 

Latin  American  opposition  to  aid  for  the 
contras  is  strictly  a  matter  of  self-interest. 
While  the  leaders'  objections  may  not  have 
been  expressed  as  clearly  as  they  could  be, 
they  are  still  very  real.  And  Congress  should 
have  no  doubt  about  it. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  7. 1986] 

Latin  Nations  United  Against  U.S.  Aid  to 
"Contras" 

Washington.- The  Reagan  administra- 
tion's most  difficult  hurdle  in  convincing 
Congress  to  approve  $100  million  for  the 
"contra"  guerrillas  in  Nicaragua  has  been 
explaining  why  nearly  all  Latin  American 
countries,  including  Nicaragua's  closest 
neighbors,  express  opposition  to  aiding  the 
rebels. 

Assertions  that  some  Latin  American  lead- 
ers privately  favor  aid.  but  won't  speak  out 
publicly  for  fear  of  provoking  a  leftist 
outcry  at  home,  have  been  greeted  with 
skepticism  by  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  in  this  country. 

The  question  has  come  up  repeatedly  in 
all  of  the  hearings  where  administration 
witnesses  have  testified  on  President  Rea- 
gan's proposal  for  $30  million  in  humanitar- 
ian aid  and  $70  million  for  military  aid. 

Eight  Latin  American  foreign  ministers— 
from  Colombia.  Mexico,  Panama,  Venezu- 
ela, Argentina,  Brazil.  Peru  and  Uruguay— 
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met  with  Secretary  of  SUte  George  P. 
Shultz  on  Feb.  10  to  urge  the  United  SUtes 
to  stop  supporting  the  contras  and  to  fociis 
on  diplomatic  solutions,  such  as  the  four- 
nation  Contadora  initiative. 

When  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Elliott 
Abrams  told  a  House  subconunittee  this 
week  that  "some  of  them  who  say  one  thing 
publicly,  say  another  thing  privately,"  Rep- 
resentative Peter  Kostmayer,  D-Pa.,  an  op- 
ponent of  contra  aid,  said  that  was  "a  new 
version  of  double-speak." 

"You're  saying  they  went  to  all  that  trou- 
ble to  send  their  foreign  ministers  here— a 
highly  unusual  action— (to  say]  something 
totally  counter  to  their  private  view,  and 
that  they  are  cheering  us  on?"  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer asked. 

After  Mr.  Abrams  made  the  same  argu- 
ment to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Sen.  aaibome  Pell,  D-R.I.,  said  it 
was  "immaterial"  whether  Latin  American 
leaders  have  different  private  views,  since 
Congress  won't  know  about  them.  "We  have 
to  go  by  what  they  say  publicly,  on-the- 
record."  Senator  Pell  said. 

The  Issue  has  harmed  the  administra- 
tion's case  which  rests  largely  on  the  argu- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ment  that  Nicaragua  Is  a  threat  to  lU  neigh- 
bors and  that  only  military  pressure 
through  the  contras  will  force  the  Sandinis- 
tas into  negotlatons  to  curb  that  tlJ^at. 

Mr.  Reagan  said  this  week  that  if  aid  to 
the  contras  is  defeated,  the  "small  and  frag- 
ile democracies"  of  Central  America  would 
be  in  danger. 

But  the  newly  elected  leaders  of  both 
Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala  have  spoken 
against  contra  aid.  Even  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte,  the  president  of  El  Salvador,  where 
a  leftist-backed  Insurgency  rages  that  Wash- 
ington says  receives  arms  from  Nicaragua, 
won't  say  whether  he  supports  it. 

The  government  of  Honduras,  where  most 
of  the  contras  have  been  based,  has  blocked 
American  humanitarian  aid  to  the  contras 
of  nearly  six  months. 

CosU  Rica,  said  by  Washington  to  be  the 
victim  of  Nlcaraguan  cross-border  subver- 
sion, has  recently  concluded  a  Contadora- 
sponsored  agreement  with  the  Sandlnlsta 
government  for  an  international  border-ob- 
servation team. 

Oscar  Arias  Sanchez,  the  president-elect, 
has  said  he  agrees  with  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration that  the  Sandinistas  have  betrayed 
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their  promises  and  "built  a  second  Cubft." 
But  he  said  American  aid  to  the  contras 
"won't  get  what  Mr.  Reagan  wanU.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  giving  an  excuse  to  the 
Sandinistas  to  become  more  dictatorial, 
more  totalitarian.  .  . 

Augusto  Ramirez  Ocampo,  the  foreign 
minister  of  Colombia,  another  country 
Washington  says  Is  a  target  for  Nlcaraguan- 
backed  terrorism,  said  after  meeting  with 
Mr.  Shultz  that  the  U.S.  position  U  "intran- 
sigent and  extreme,"  and  that  "as  long  •• 
the  United  SUtes  U  asking  for  aid  for  the 
contras,  there  is  not  a  political  cUmate  for 
national  reconciliation." 

Mr.  Shultz  was  asked  three  times  by  Sen. 
Christopher  Dodd,  D-Conn.,  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
week,  to  name  a  single  country  that  sup- 
ports the  American  policy.  Mr.  ShulU  limit- 
ed his  replies  to  saying  'some  are"  support- 
ing It.  but  he  wouldn't  name  any." 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  D- 
Mass.,  said  Wednesday.  "I  haven't  met  a 
world  leader  who  agrees  with  American 
policy." 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  March  18,  1986) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  t9<  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  iMr.  Thurjiond]. 

PRATSR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  love  and  mercy.  Who  calls 
Your  people  to  remember  Your 
mighty  acts  of  providence,  we  thank 
You  for  memories.  Today  we  are  espe- 
cially grateful  for  the  initiative  taken 
by  Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Byrs  to 
memorialize  the  seven  astronauts  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Challenger  disas- 
ter. Thank  You,  Father,  for  leaders 
who  do  not  forget  to  remember,  with 
compassion  and  gratitude,  great  Amer- 
icans whose  sacrifices  are  a  milestone 
in  human  progress. 

We  remember,  loving  Father,  the 
families  of  those  seven  heroes,  for 
whom  the  tragedy  is  still  very  real. 
Comfort  them  in  their  immeasurable 
loss  and  pain:  let  them  be  assured  that 
they  are  not  forgotten  by  a  sorrowing 
and  grateful  Nation. 

And  Father  God,  while  we  are  re- 
membering, we  pray  for  the  hostages 
who  remain  in  captivity  in  Lebanon. 
Help  us  not  to  forget  them  and  their 
families,  who  bear  the  unrelieved 
burden  of  uncertainty,  who  keep 
hoping  as  they  resist  despair.  Energize 
those  who  seek  release  of  the  captives, 
guide  them  in  their  persistence,  and 
grant  success  to  their  efforts.  In  the 
name  of  Him  who  came  to  set  the  cap- 
tives free.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  have  10  min- 
utes each.  I  will  reserve  any  time  I  do 
not  use.  I  also  will  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth]. 

There  will  be  special  orders  in  favor 
of  Senators  Hawkins,  Proxmire,  Spec- 
ter, ZoRiifSKT,  and  perhaps  Senator 
Roth,  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

Then  there  will  be  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  10:30 
ajn.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 


therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness, we  hope  the  Senate  can  turn  to 
any  legislative  or  executive  items 
which  can  be  cleared. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
a  debt  collection  bill  that  is  not  con- 
troversial—just a  matter  of  bringing  it 
up,  as  I  understand,  auid  getting  a  roll- 
call  vote.  We  would  like  to  dispose  of 
that  this  morning.  It  is  S.  209.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  request  for  extended 
debate  on  that  matter.  There  will  be 
10  minutes  time  for  debate. 

If  we  can  clear  that  on  each  side, 
maybe  we  can  do  it  this  morning. 

Following  that,  there  are  a  number 
of  options.  There  is  a  drug  export  bill. 
There  is  a  sports  franchise  bill.  There 
is  a  trade  bUl.  There  is  a  regional  air- 
port compact.  So  we  have  a  number  of 
items  we  could  turn  to. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  which  is  meeting 
at  this  moment,  can  report  a  budget 
resolution,  so  that  we  can  commence 
action  on  that  before  the  Easter 
recess.  We  may  not  complete  action. 

Then,  of  course,  we  still  have  the 
Contra  aid  proposal.  Notwithstanding 
what  may  happen  in  the  House  the 
proposal  will  be  before  the  Senate.  So 
far  Bs  this  Senator  knows,  it  will  not 
t>e  a  compromise.  It  will  be  as  is,  as  the 
President  requested,  and  we  will  vote 
on  that,  we  hope.  Tuesday  of  next 
week,  though  that  is  flexible. 

So  we  will  have  a  busy  schedule  be- 
tween now  and  the  close  of  business 
on  Thursday,  March  27.  Then  we  will 
commence  the  Easter  recess,  we  are 
scheduled  to  be  back  in  session  on 
Tuesday,  April  8. 

I  hope  we  may  have  the  cooperation, 
as  we  always  have— or  nearly  always 
have— of  my  colleagues,  so  that  we  can 
move  a  number  of  bills  and  be  in  fair 
shape  when  we  return. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  just  very 
briefly  and  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
at  the' schedule  between  now  and  the 
Easter  recess,  I  simply  note  that  there 
is  substantial  concern  on  the  part  of 
some  Senators  about  the  sports  bill 
that  was  mentioned.  It  could  require 
extended  debate  that  might  take  some 
time.  I  only  mention  that  for  the  ma- 
jority leader's  consideration. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  that  if  we 
bring  it  up,  there  could  be  extended 
debate,  and  that  is  true  of  the  other 
matters  I  mentioned.  So  it  is  a  ques- 


tion of  where  we  go  and  where  we  be- 
lieve we  can  make  the  most  progress.  I 
think  that  sooner  or  later,  probably 
later,  we  will  have  the  sports  franchise 
bill  up,  notwithstanding  that  it  may 
take  some  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
majority  leader  tell  us  at  this  time 
what  the  likelihood  is  for,  say,  rollcall 
votes  beyond  6  o'clock  today,  whether 
or  not  he  is  able  to  tell  us  what  the 
program  might  be  for  Friday  of  this 
week,  and  whether  or  not  there  will 
likely  be  rollcall  votes  on  Friday? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  certain  about 
today.  There  may  not  be  votes  after  6. 
but  there  could  be  votes  on  Friday.  I 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  advise 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  by  1 
or  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  may  be  extended 
debate  on  whatever  we  bring  up.  so 
there  could  be  debate  into  the  evening, 
but  I  doubt  that  there  would  be  any 
rollcall  votes.  I  hope  to  firm  that  up. 
It  appears  that  on  Friday  there  could 
even  be  a  cloture  vote  on  whatever  we 
bring  up. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  used 
his  time,  I  yield  3  minutes  of  my  time 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RECOGNI-nON  OP  SENATOR 
ROTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth]  is  recognized. 


THE  ROTH  REFORMS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
issue  of  tax  reform  begins  to  occupy 
more  and  more  of  our  time  and  in- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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volvement.  I  believe  it  Is  neceasary  to 
keep  In  mind  what  the  reform  package 
we  adopt  must  do. 

Our  Nation  presently  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  beginning.  Under 
the  leadership  of  President  Reagan  we 
have  witnessed  a  great  comeback  from 
the  days  of  stagnant  growth  and  high 
inflation.  And  the  future  beckons. 

Today's  revolution  in  science  and 
technology  promises  that  the  future 
will  be  bright,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  positive.  But  we  will  not 
automatically  be  the  dominant  nation 
In  the  world  economy.  We  will  not 
remain  No.  1  unless  we  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  now  to  prepare  for  the 
changing  world  economy.  One  of  these 
steps  must  be  to  meet  the  challenges 
posed  by  the  stiff  competition  from 
abroad. 

Whether  we  are  talking  about  Japan 
or  the  rim  of  Asia,  these  countries 
have  demonstrated  a  competence  in 
this  new  world  or  high  technology. 
They  are  able  to  maintain  the  most 
modem  industries,  the  most  sophisti- 
cated facilities,  and  the  most  advanced 
trade  practices.  They  have  large  pools 
of  revenue  from  the  savings  of  their 
people  which  in  turn  provide  money 
for  business  growth  and  Industry  ex- 
pansion. These  savings  result  from  in- 
centives, and  they  allow  these  coun- 
tries to  buy  our  technology.  In  many 
cases  Improve  upon  it,  and  beat  us  In 
our  game. 

One  only  has  to  look  around  to  see 
examples  of  American  industries,  once 
thought  to  be  Invincible,  now  scram- 
bling to  keep  up  with  the  latest  ad- 
vancements made  overseas. 

As  we  move  forward  with  tax 
reform,  we  should  look  for  policies 
that  will  improve  the  economic  and 
competitive  posture  of  our  Industries 
and  allow  America  to  maintain  Its 
competitive  edge.  With  this  In  mind,  I 
see  four  specific  goals  that  we  must 
meet  as  we  put  earnest  reform  Into 
motion: 

First,  we  must  continue  to  ease  the 

tax  burden  carried  by  middle  America; 

Second,  we  must  remove  the  bias 

against  savings  that  Is  presently  part 

of  our  Tax  Code: 

Third,  our  reform  package  must 
help  American  Industry  modernize  and 
become  the  most  effective  and  the 
most  efficient  In  the  world,  and  this 
modernization  must  spill  over  into  In- 
dustries basic  to  America's  role  as  the 
shield  of  the  free  world:  and 

Fourth,  we  must  lift  the  bias  against 
American  exports  and  encourage  a 
more  level  playing  field  In  the  arena  of 
trade. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  Intention  to 
introduce  a  series  of  reforms  that  will 
allow  us  to  maintain  and  even 
strengthen  our  competitive  edge.  In 
short,  these  reforms  will  enable  us  to 
meet  the  challenges  posed  by  the  for- 
eign competition. 


They  will  meet  each  of  the  four  cri- 
teria listed  above,  and  they  will  pro- 
vide for  long-range  strength,  stability. 
and  security  In  our  domestic  economy, 
foreign  trade,  and  international  de- 

First,  I  propose  that  we  reduce  the 
marginal  rate  of  income  taxes  for  indi- 
viduals to  15,  20.  25.  and  30  percent. 
This  will  give  the  typical  middle  class 
American  an  average  reduction  of  at 
least  8  percentage  points  in  the  mar- 
ginal rate  of  taxation.  The  full  deduc- 
tion for  State  and  local  taxes  will  be 
retained,  and  the  top  capital  gains  rule 
will  be  20  percent. 

Second,  my  reforms  will  promote 
savings  through  tax-deferred  super 
savings  accounts  [SUSA's].  Similar  to 
IRA's,  these  SUSA's  will  allow  an  Indi- 
vidual to  save  up  to  $3,000  tax  free— 
$6,000  for  families.  But,  unlike  the 
money  locked-in  in  individual  retire- 
ment accounts,  the  money  in  these 
SUSA's  could  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time,  for  any  purpose,  and  without 
penalty.  And  only  upon  withdrawal 
will  the  money  be  taxed.  In  the  area  of 
IRA's,  I  propose  an  Incretae  in  savings 
potential  for  housewives,  or  househus- 
bands,  from  $250  to  $2,000.  And  I  will 
also  retain  the  current  law  for  401(k) 
pension  plans. 

Third,  my  reforms  will  encourage  In- 
dustry growth  and  modernization 
through  an  expense  cost  recovery 
system  that  will  allow  firms  to  ex- 
pense half  their  equipment  costs  the 
first  year  and  depreciate  the  remsdn- 
der  according  to  President  Reagan's 
capital  cost  recovery  system.  My  pro- 
posal will  also  reduce  the  top  corpo- 
rate Federal  tax  rate  to  33  percent— 13 
percentage  points  lower  than  current 
law  and  3  percentage  points  lower 
than  the  House  provision. 

This  third  step  will  also  lend  to  our 
goal  of  modernizing  our  basic  indus- 
tries Important  to  our  security.  If  we 
are  to  be  the  No.  1  Industrial  nation  in 
the  world,  and  If  we  are  to  continue  In 
our  role  as  the  shield  for  the  free 
world,  we  must  have  the  most  up-to- 
date  Industrial  facilities.  And  need  I 
say  that  these  improvements  will 
translate  into  jobs,  a  very  Important 
factor  in  our  future  that  must  be  con- 
sidered today. 

Fourth,  my  reforms  will  level  the 
playing  field  of  International  trade 
through  the  Introduction  of  a  business 
transfer  tax.  This  8-percent  tax  will 
bring  In  $364  billion  in  new  revenue 
over  the  next  6  years,  and  combined 
with  these  reforms  will  be  completely 
revenue  neutral  as  prescribed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  Perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, the  BTT  win  correct  an  Inequi- 
ty In  the  current  tax  system  that  puts 
American  products  at  a  tax  disadvan- 
tage. 

Business  woiild  calculate  the  tax  by 
adding  up  revenues  and  subtracting  all 
costs  except  Interest,  dividends,  and 
salaries.  The  8  percent  will  be  applied 


against  the  difference.  The  employer 
will  be  permitted  to  credit  his  BTT 
against  his  PICA,  or  Social  Security, 
payments.  Any  excess  BTT  above  the 
Social  Security  payroll  credit  will  also 
be  deductible  against  the  corporate 
Income  tax. 

Under  the  business  transfer  tax,  all 
organizations  with  an  income  of  $10 
million  or  less  will  be  exempted.  This 
will  serve  to  protect  small  business  and 
the  family  farm. 

To  level  the  playing  field  in  the 
trade  arena,  the  BTT  will  be  rebated 
on  American  exports  and  levied  on  for- 
eign Imports.  This  will  result  in  for- 
eign firms  paying  40  percent  of  the 
$364  billion,  and  it  will  represent  a 
substantial  tax  reduction  on  the  part 
of  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  believe  this  tax  reform  proposal 
will  move  our  Industry,  and  conse- 
quently our  country.  Into  tomorrow. 
And  we  will  arrive  before  our  competi- 
tion. My  reforms  are  targeted  to  stim- 
ulate the  American  economy  and  to 
give  us  the  edge  In  international  trade. 
And  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this  ad- 
ministration, they  will  be  profamUy, 
proemployment,  probuslness.  pro- 
trade-in  short— pro-American.  And 
nothing  can  be  as  Important. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
addendum  to  my  statement  entitled 
"The  Roth  Reforms." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  Roth  RcroMii 
(Remarlu  by  Senator  William  V.  Roth.  Jr.) 

KXMAIUCS  TO  HATION/a  PHEU  CLtJB 

Thank  you,  Mary  Kay  (Qulnlan-NPC 
President).  I'm  honored  to  be  speaking  to 
such  a  prestigious  organization. 

I  know  there  exlsu  the  eternal  question 
concerning  the  relationship  between  preu 
and  politician.  Is  It  adversarial  or  friendly- 
cooperative?  Well,  In  the  name  of  time  and 
safety,  I'll  leave  this  to  be  answered  by  the 
scholars.  But  I  will  say  that  I  believe  a  free 
press  Is  not  a  privilege,  but  an  organic  neces- 
sity In  a  great  society. 

And  ours  U  a  great  society,  Besides.  I 
think  President  Harry  Truman  answered 
the  question  when  he  said.  "If  a  politician  U 
looking  for  a  friend  In  Washington,  let  him 
buy  a  dog!" 

But  actually,  to  be  a  free  press  In  America 
Is  not  enough.  Freedom  from  something  Is 
never  enough.  It  must  be  freedom  for  some- 
thing. In  1M8,  Walter  Uppmann  said; 
"Without  criticism  and  reliable  reporting, 
the  government  cannot  govern."  And  I  be- 
lieve that  In  thU  age  of  communication, 
JoumallsU  must  be  ever-present.  You  must 
remain  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  And 
through  use  of  the  facU  and  Issues,  you 
must  continue  to  give  life  to  theories  and 
Ideas. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  come  here  today. 
This  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  shake  the 
Muse  who  governs  the  media,  I  would  like  to 
Introduce  you  to  the  third  and  final  version 
of  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come.  And  I 
would  like  to  show  you  how  this  Idea,  simple 
In  theory,  will  revolutionise  the  economic 
character  of  our  nation. 
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B«nJ*min  Franklin  once  said,  "Nothing  is 
certain  but  death  and  taxes. "  I  don't  think 
he  knew  then  that  one  day  those  two  words 
would  become  mutually  inclusive.  High 
taxes,  along  with  other  factors— including 
over-regulation— came  close,  not  too  many 
years  ago.  to  choking  the  life  out  of  an  econ- 
omy that  once  served  as  the  world's  model. 

These  factors  resulted  In  what  President 
Jimmy  Carter  called  the  malaise  of  the 
70's— the  days  when  double-digit  inflation, 
interest  rates  at  21  percent,  and  soaring  un- 
employment ground  away  at  the  American 
dream. 

We  can  all  recall  the  headlines.  Chron- 
icled in  magazines  and  newspapers — coming 
into  our  living  rooms  night  after  night  on 
television— was  a  story  of  economic  decline 
and  frustration.  The  gas  lines,  the  sagging 
building  industry,  the  banished  ho[>es  of 
young  couples  to  own  their  own  homes— 
they  were  all  a  part  of  that  era. 

Thank  goodness  times  have  changed.  And 
they've  changed  for  the  isetter.  Of  course,  in 
the  begirming,  the  term  "Reaganomics "  was 
used  by  the  President's  opponents  to  de- 
scribe what  they  thought  was  an  economic 
plpedream.  But  soon  it  became  an  exciting 
concept  as  Ronald  Reagan  became  the  first 
president  in  more  than  20  years  to  bring 
down  both  unemployment  and  inflation. 

Between  E>ecember  1982  and  September 
1985  nearly  nine  million  Americans  went 
back  to  work.  Today  inflation  is  about  four 
percent,  interest  rates  are  below  ten  per- 
cent, and  the  results  are  outstanding.  Our 
once  waning  spirit  has  been  rekindled.  And  I 
think  we  have  to  agree  with  the  President 
when  he  says.  "America  is  Back." 

I'm  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  recovery 
with  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cuts,  and  I  invite 
anyone  who  caruiot  see  or  feel  the  excite- 
ment of  our  country's  great  comeback  to 
take  a  trip  outside  the  beltway  and  talk  to 
the  people  back  home. 

Today  is  an  exciting  era  in  which  we  live. 
Mankind  has  labored  for  thousands  of  years 
to  open  the  frontier  of  technology.  And  we 
now  stand  ripe  for  progress.  Today's  hi-tech 
revolution  gives  us  every  reason  to  be  posi- 
tive. And  along  with  the  present  strength  of 
our  economy,  it  holds  the  keys  to  a  bright 
future. 

But  we  also  face  some  challenges.  We  face 
stiff  competition  from  abroad.  Whether 
you're  talking  about  Japan  or  the  rim  of 
Asia— countries  that  are  growing  by  six; 
seven,  eight,  or  nine  percent— these  coun- 
tries have  demonstrated  beyond  all  question 
a  competence  in  this  new  world  of  high 
technology.  They  also  have  the  means  to 
buy  the  best  technology  in  the  world.  In 
most  cases  it's  American  technology,  and 
they  are  using  it  to  produce  better  products 
at  better  prices.  And,  ironically,  these  coun- 
tries don't  have  nearly  the  resources  we 
enjoy.  like  us,  they  have  a  population  of 
bright,  educated,  well-motivated  people.  But 
they  also  have  the  advantage  of  a  ready 
source  of  revenue  from  their  high  rate  of 
savings.  In  Japan,  this  savings  can  be  as 
high  as  20  percent  of  an  individual's  dispos- 
able income.  And  this  money  means  cap- 
ital—capital to  continuously  modernize. 

New  technology  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
and  countries  that  are  best  able  to  maintain 
the  most  modem  industries  are  going  to 
emerge  in  this  new  world  economy  as  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 

The  fundamental  question,  then,  is  how 
do  we  meet  the  challenge  of  this  foreign 
competition?  How  do  we  develop  the  policies 
that  will  continue  to  boost  economic  growth 
and  jobs?  And  what  should  we  be  doing  to 


help  America  compete  in  this  new  world 
economy? 

Today.  I  will  concentrate  on  tax  initiatives 
that  are  critical  to  answer  these  questions. 
Specifically,  I  believe  there  are  four  tax 
goals  the  government  must  set  to  help  our 
people  capitalize  on  our  economy's  recent 
turnaround. 

First,  we  must  reduce  the  burden  of  feder- 
al income  tax  on  middle  America. 

Second,  we  must  eliminate  the  bias 
against  savings  that  exists  in  our  present 
tax  code. 

Third,  our  tax  policy  must  encourage  our 
industry  to  be  the  most  modem,  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world  as  that  means  growth 
and  jobs.  It  must  also  promote  the  modern- 
ization of  industries  basic  to  America's  role 
as  the  shield  of  the  free  world. 

And  fourth,  our  tax  policy  must  encour- 
age trade. 

By  promoting  policies  that  stimulate 
progress  in  these  four  areas,  government 
will  allow  America  to  meet  today's  -chal- 
lenges. But  to  reduce  the  marginal  rate  of 
federal  income  tax  for  all  Americans,  to  pro- 
mote savings  to  strengthen  the  security  of 
the  American  family,  to  modernize  industry 
suid  increase  employment,  and  to  balance 
international  trade,  is  a  difficult  charge.  To 
find  the  revenue  and  means  is  even  more 
difficult,  especially  to  do  it  in  a  revenue 
neutral  way.  and  at  a  time  when  the  budget 
deficit  is  demanding  our  attention. 

But,  I  believe  it  can,  and  it  will  be  done. 

President  Reagan  has  advised  us  that  Tax 
Reform  is  a  key  to  future  growth  and  pros- 
perity. And  I  agree.  But  I  also  agree  with 
the  President  that  what's  not  needed  is  a 
tax  increase.  That's  not  the  panacea.  In 
fact,  prescribing  a  tax  increase  now  would 
be  like  a  prescription  of  marshmallows  for  a 
man  on  a  diet.  If  the  past  is  any  guide  for 
the  future,  we  know  that  raising  revenues 
will  only  raise  spending.  Despite  the  prom- 
ises, it's  been  the  story  time  and  again— so 
often,  in  fact,  that  I  believe  political  econo- 
my are  two  words  that  should  be  divorced 
on  grounds  of  incompatibility. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  reform  pack- 
ages that  are  floating  around  Washington, 
even  as  we  speak.  In  fact,  just  about  every- 
body has  a  personal  idea  about  what  tax 
reform  should  be.  But  it's  against  the  four 
criteria  I  listed  for  economic  growth  that  we 
must  judge  the  numerous  proposals. 

Recently,  the  House  passed  its  version  of 
tax  reform.  HR  3838  Is  a  reform  package 
that  I  believe  seeks  to  ease  the  tax  burden 
borne  by  the  middle  class,  but  it  doesn't  go 
far  enough,  nor  does  it  promote  the  other 
three  areas  I've  outlined  as  necessary  for 
our  continued  economic  growth.  Rather,  it 
continues  the  bias  against  savings,  the  high 
cost  of  capital,  and  the  Imbalance  in  inter- 
national trade.  In  fact,  the  House  proposal 
would  do  little  to  encourage  the  trend  of  in- 
creasing employment  opportunity.  It  would 
do  little  to  Increase  jobs  for  our  young  and 
unemployed. 

In  short,  the  House  proposal  is  anti- 
growth- it's  anti-Jobs. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question:  If  not  HR 
3838.  then  what?  Who  has  the  answer? 

In  his  essay,  "Self-Reliance, "  Emerson 
teaches  us  that  we  should  abide  by  our  own 
spontaneous  impressions  with  good-hu- 
mored inflexibility,  lest  we  be  forced  to  take 
with  shame  our  own  opinion  from  another. 

Now,  having  said  that— need  I  say  more! 

I  call  my  proposal  the  Roth  Reforms,  and 
I'm  proud  to  say  that  together  they  meet 
each  of  the  four  criteria. 

First,  the  individual's  marginal  rate  of 
Income  taxes  would  be  reduced  to  four  rates 


of  15-20-25  and  30  percent.  The  typical 
middle  class  American  would  enjoy  an  aver- 
age reduction  of  at  least  8  percentage  points 
in  the  marginal  rate  of  tax.  Our  more  afflu- 
ent would  be  in  the  30  percent  bracket,  or  in 
twice  as  high  a  tax  bracket  as  our  lower 
income  families. 

Second,  the  Roth  Reforms  would  promote 
savings.  We  would  establish  Super  Savings 
Accounts  (or  SUSAs).  similar  to  IRAs,  that 
would  allow  an  individual  to  save  up  to 
$3,000  tax  free  or  $8,000  for  families.  And 
uinlike  the  money  they  have  lockedin  in  In- 
dividual Retirement  Accounts,  the  money  in 
these  SUSAs  could  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time,  for  any  purpose,  and  without  penalty. 
And  only  upon  withdrawal  would  the  money 
be  taxed.  Now.  families  could  save  for  col- 
lege educations.  Young  couples  could  save 
for  their  first  down  payment.  And  older  cou- 
ples could  save  for  retirement,  or  for  any- 
thing they  wanted.  The  SUSAs  are  pro- 
family  and  pro-America  for  they  represent  a 
new  source  of  capital  that  will  help  family 
needs  and  keep  American  industry  up-to- 
date. 

For  similar  reasons,  that  is  to  promote 
family  savings,  the  Roth  Reforms  will  also 
retain  the  current  law  for  40 IK  Pension 
Plans. 

And.  finally,  we  will  recognize  the  contri- 
bution of  the  homemaker  to  the  American 
economy  by  increasing  the  IRA  savings  po- 
tential for  housewives,  or  househusbands, 
from  $250  to  $2,000. 

Next,  to  promote  growth  and  moderniza- 
tion in  the  private  sector  and  to  regain  our 
competitive  edge  in  the  intemational  mar- 
ketplace, my  proposal  would: 

Reduce  the  top  corporate  federal  tax  rate 
to  33  percent— 13  percentage  points  lower 
than  current  law  and  3  percentage  points 
lower  than  the  House  provision. 

And  we  would  Introduce  an  Expense  Cost 
Recovery  System  that  allows  firms  to  ex- 
pense half  their  equipment  costs  and  depre- 
ciate the  remainder  according  to  President 
Reagan's  Capital  Cost  Recovery  System. 
This  step  will  both  help  modernize  our  basic 
industries,  so  important  to  our  security  as 
well  as  help  new  technology  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  all  American  Industry.  As  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  if  the  United  States  is  to  be 
the  number  one  industrial  nation,  it  must 
have  the  most  up-to-date  industrial  facili- 
ties. 

Now.  how  do  we  do  all  this?  These  reforms 
are  expensive.  And  the  question  arises:  How 
do  we  make  up  for  the  lost  revenue?  The 
answer  is  an  8  percent  business  transfer  tax. 
As  proposed  in  my  package,  this  BTT  would 
bring  in  $364  billion  in  new  revenue  over  the 
next  five  years.  Combined  with  these  re- 
forms. It  would  be  completely  revenue  neu- 
tral as  prescribed  by  the  President. 

Businesses  would  calculate  the  tax  by 
adding  up  revenues  and  subtracting  all  costs 
except  interest,  dividends,  and  salaries  and 
then  applying  the  8  percent  tax  against  the 
difference.  Next,  the  employer  would  be 
permitted  to  credit  his  BTT  aga^t  his 
FICA— or  Social  Security  payments.  This 
helps  employment  as  it  lowers  the  up  front 
cost  of  new  employees.  Any  excess  BTT 
above  the  Social  Security  Payroll  Credit 
would  also  be  deductible  against  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax.  And  it's  important  to  men- 
tion here  that  the  BTT  would  in  no  way 
have  an  affect  on  the  integrity  of  the  Social 
Security  system. 

Under  the  Business  Transfer  Tax,  all  or- 
ganizations with  an  income  of  $10  million  or 
less  would  be  exempted.  This  would  serve  to 
protect  small  business  and  the  family  farm. 


And  of  the  $S«4  bilUon-over  the  five  year 
period-40  percent  would  be  paid  for  by  for- 
eign firms.  This  alone  will  allow  the  BTT  to 
represent  a  substantial  tax  reduction  on  the 
part  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Now,  President  Reagan  has  said  we  must 
level  the  playing  field  in  the  trade  arena, 
and  this  is  what  the  BTT  would  do.  In 
trade,  the  United  SUtes  is  disadvantaged. 
Under  intemational  rules- better  known  as 
OATT— certain  types  of  taxes  can  be  rebat- 
ed or  refunded  to  the  manufacturer  as 
goods  are  exported.  But  income  taxes 
cannot. 

Under  these  rules,  many  European  coun- 
tries and  Japan  have  an  advantage  over 
their  American  trading  partner.  When  Bill 
Brock  was  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  he 
illustrated  this  by  saying  the  American 
automobile  manufacturer  has,  on  the  aver- 
age, a  $600  tax  disadvantage. 

For  example,  by  the  time  a  ToyoU  rolls 
into  the  showroom  in  the  United  SUtes.  its 
Japanese  producer  has  already  received  a 
rebate  on  the  taxes  he  paid  in  Japan.  And 
he  paid  almost  no  taxes  when  the  car  came 
into  this  country.  When  an  American  auto 
manufacturer  sells  a  car  in  Japan,  it  doesn't 
receive  a  Ux  rebate  when  the  auto  leaves 
the  U.S.  And  furthermore,  it  encounters  a 
large  excise  tax  at  the  border  of  Japan.  The 
result  is  a  tax  holiday  for  foreign  exporters 
while  Americans  are  double  taxed. 

My  plan  will  correct  this  inequity.  The 
BTT  will  be  rebated  on  American  exports 
and  it  will  t>e  paid  as  producU  enter  our 
market.  For  example,  if  that  ToyoU  cost 
$8,000.  the  Japanese  exporter  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  $640  Business  Transfer  Tax. 
In  other  words,  my  plan  will  level  the  play- 
ing field  for  intemational  trade. 

Let  me  re-emphasize  that  because  the  for- 
eign exporter  must  pay  Its  BTT.  40  percent 
of  the  new  tax  will  be  paid  by  foreign  busi- 
ness firms.  This  alone  will  shift  a  great  deal 
of  the  tax  burden  off  the  American  people. 
Now,  let  me  take  a  moment  and  explain 
how  the  fuU  tax  reforms  wlU  benefit  work- 
ing America. 

For  low-income  families  with  an  annual 
gross  of  $15,000  and  the  standard  deduc- 
tions, tax  payment  under  current  law  would 
be  $818.  However,  under  my  plan  these  fam- 
ilies would  pay  $330  for  a  savings  of  almost 
$500. 

If  you're  making  $32,000,  with  itemized 
deductions  of  $4,736,  under  current  law  you 
would  pay  $3,665  in  federal  income  Uxes. 
Under  my  proposal— $2,881.  A  savings  of 
$784. 

Let's  say  you're  making  $45,000.  you're  a 
family  of  four,  and  you  have  $8,984  in  item- 
ized deductions.  Under  current  law,  you 
would  pay  $5,877  in  federal  income  tax. 
Under  my  proposal,  however,  you  would 
only  pay  $4,878,  for  a  savings  of  almost 
$1,000. 

If  your  income  range  is  $75,000.  and  you 
have  $11,000  in  itemized  deductions,  current 
law  demands  $15,502.  The  Roth  Reforms 
would  caU  for  $11,225.  This  is  a  savings  of 
$4,277.  And  remember,  one  of  the  purposes 
of  tax  reform  is  to  get  the  more  affluent  out 
of  tax  shelters  and  to  put  their  money  to  a 
more  productive  use. 

The  Super  Savings  Account,  and  the  in- 
creased IRA  for  housewives,  would  alter 
even  further  the  amount  of  your  retum. 
Ptor  every  $1,000  placed  in  a  SUSA  or  IRA. 
your  tax  savings  would  range  from  $150  in 
the  low  income  bracket  to  $300  in  the  high. 
In  closing,  let  me  say  I'm  a  firm  believer 
that  Americans  are  proud  to  pay  taxes,  but 
I  think  they'd  be  Just  as  proud  for  half  the 


money.  I  believe  this  tax  reform  would  move 
our  Industry  Into  tomorrow.  And  we  would 
arrive  before  our  competitors.  President 
Reagan  has  said  the  tax  cuts  Americans 
have  received  so  far  have  stirred  a  spirit  of 
risk-taking  and  have  helped  rouse  America's 
economy.  Well,  if  the  cuts  so  far  have  done 
that,  then  I  believe  we  should  Just  go  right 
ahead  and  wake  the  economy  up.  And  I 
know  of  few  Americans  who  wouldn't  sacri- 
fice their  Uxes  to  help  to  do  Just  that. 

In  short,  my  reforms  are  targeted  to  stim- 
ulate the  American  economy  and  to  give  us 
the  edge  In  Intemational  trade.  They  will 
allow  us  to  continue  In  our  role  as  a  shield 
for  the  free  world,  with  a  strengthened 
economy  and  with  renewed  vigor  In  our 
basic  and  technological  Industries.  And 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this  Administra- 
tion, they  will  be  profamily,  proemploy- 
ment.  probusiness,  protrade— in  short— they 
will  be  pro-American. 

Because,  put  simply,  they  will  once  again 
reward  Ambition  In  America  with  more  than 
Just  high  taxes. 

Thank  you. 

SDMMARY 

Individual  Rate  Structure:  Pour  rales  set 
at  15.  20.  25  and  30  percent.  $2,000  personal 
exemption  extended  to  Itemlzers  In  the 
bottom  tax  bracket.  Top  capital  gains  rate 
of  20  percent.  ReUlns  deduction  for  sUte 
and  local  taxes. 

Savings  Provisions:  $3,000  Super  Savings 
Account  (SUSA)  ($6,000  for  couples  filing 
Jointly),  phased  in  over  3  years.  Retain  cur- 
rent law  for  40 IK  Pension  Plans.  Increase 
spousal  IRA  to  $2,000. 

Business  Provisions:  Top  corporate  rate  of 
33  percent.  Expense  Cost  Recovery  System 
(ECRS).  Firms  would  expense  half  of  equip- 
ment costs  and  depreciate  remainder  accord- 
ing to  President's  CaplUl  Cost  Recovery 
System.  Corporate  Minimum  Tax  Rate  set 
at  15  percent.  Money  set  aside  for  other 
areas  and  BTT  transition  rules. 

Business  Transfer  Tax  (BTT):  8  percent 
tax  on  net  business  receipts.  BTT  fully  cred- 
lUble  against  FICA  Ux.  Excess  BTT  above 
FICA  deductible  against  income  for  corpo- 
rate or  Individual  Income  Ux.  Firms  with 
gross  receipts  of  less  than  $10  million 
exempt  from  BTT.  V»  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  required  to  increase  BTT  rate. 

EXFLAMATIOIf  OT  MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

The  Roth  Reforms  will  achieve  the  pri- 
mary goals  of  tax  reform— to  protect  middle 
class  Uxpayers  from  unfair  tax  burdens,  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  capital  to  American  busi- 
ness, to  diminish  the  antl-savlngs  bias  In  the 
tax  code,  and  to  promote  U.S.  exporU. 
These  reforms  will  create  an  environment  of 
economic  growth  and  will  enhance  Ameri- 
ca's International  competitiveness. 

The  Roth  Reforms  will  be  advanced  by 
Senator  Roth  during  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  deliberations  on  tax  reform. 
Since  the  Finance  Committee's  mark-up 
document  Is  not  completed,  the  changes 
listed  should  be  viewed  in  reference  to  the 
House  tax  reform  bill,  H.R.  3838.  Adjust- 
ments will  be  made,  when  necessary,  after 
the  Finance  Conunlttee  document  is  avail- 
able. 

IHDIVIDUAL  RATI  STHUCTtnUC 

Rates:  In  some  Instances,  under  H.R.  3838, 
taxpayers  would  face  higher  marginal  rates 
than  under  current  law.  To  encourage  work 
effort  and  savings,  and  to  remove  the  Incen- 
tive to  invest  in  unproductive  tax  shelters, 
rates  must  be  lowered  even  more.  The  Roth 
proposal  contains  a  four  rate  structure  with 
rates  set  at  15,  20,  26.  and  30  percent.  The 


attached  chart  shows  the  brackeu  associat- 
ed with  these  rates.  The  Roth  reforms 
would  retain  the  deduction  for  sUte  and 
local  Uxes  and  set  the  top  capital  gains  rate 
at  20  percent. 

Personal  Exemption:  To  protect  working 
taxpayers  who  itemize  deductions,  the 
$2,000  personal  exemption  would  be  ex- 
tended to  those  in  the  15  percent  tax  brack- 
et. 

■A VINOS  PROVIBIONI 

Current  tax  law  U  unfairly  biased  against 
saving  due  to  double  taxation.  The  United 
SUtes,  under  any  measure  of  savings  (inclu- 
sive of  business  saving)  ranks  last  or  second 
to  last  compared  to  our  major  trading  part- 
ners. After  the  Japanese  essentially  elimi- 
nated the  double  Uxation  of  savings  In  their 
country  after  Worid  War  II,  their  savings 
rate  doubled  (see  chart).  A  major  opportuni- 
ty will  be  missed  if  Ux  reform  does  not  In- 
clude major  savings  Incentives  to  remove 
the  double  taxation  of  savings. 

Super  Savings  Accounts  (SUSAs):  SUSAs, 
as  described  In  S.  243,  would  function  much 
like  IRAs  except  that  the  savings  could  be 
used  for  any  purpose.  Current  contributions 
to  SUSAs  would  be  ux  deductible  and  sav- 
ings would  be  Uxed  when  withdrawn.  There 
would  be  no  additional  Ux  penalty  for  early 
withdrawal.  Umlu  would  be  set  at  $3,000 
for  those  filing  singly  and  $6,000  for  Joint 
returns.  In  combination  with  IRAs.  this 
would  result  In  savings  vehicles  totaling 
$5,000  per  year  for  individuals  and  $10,000 
for  couples. 

The  SUSAs  would  be  phased  in  over  three 
years  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  year  for  Indi- 
viduals ($2,000  per  year  for  Joint  returns). 

401K  Plans:  These  tax  deferred  savings 
plans  have  been  very  effective  savings  vehi- 
cles and  should  not  be  cut  back  as  in  H.R. 
3838.  The  Roth  proposal  would  maintain 
current  law  treatment  of  401K  plans. 

Spousal  IRA:  The  current  $250  limit  on 
spousal  IRAs  discriminates  against  those 
that  choose  to  work  In  the  home  and  also 
InhlblU  savings.  Under  the  Roth  Reforms, 
the  spousal  IRA  limit  would  be  increased  to 
$2,000. 

BCSINKSS  PROVISIONS 

Corporate  Rate  Reduction:  High  marginal 
tax  rates,  whether  on  the  Individual  or  cor- 
porate side,  are  a  deterrent  to  economic 
growth.  Senator  Roth  proposes  to  lower  the 
top  corporate  rate  to  33  percent.  Gradua- 
tion of  corporate  rates  will  be  retained. 

Depreciation:  By  slowing  down  deprecia- 
tion schedules  and  eliminating  the  Invest- 
ment Tax  Credit,  current  tax  reform  pro- 
posals would  Increase  the  cost  of  capital  to 
American  business.  The  goal  of  equalizing 
the  ux  treatment  across  Industries  is  lauda- 
ble, but  not  at  the  expense  of  Increased  cap- 
ital costs,  decreased  Investment  and  slower 
economic  growth.  It  Is  possible  to  achieve 
neutrality  across  Industries  without  dra- 
matically Increasing  the  cost  of  capital  to 
American  companies.  This  Is  achieved  by  re- 
storing much  of  the  initial  cash  flow  that  U 
taken  away  in  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
President's  package. 

Roth's  proposal  to  Implement  the  Ex- 
pense Cost  Recovery  System  (ECRS)  would 
Involve  a  combination  of  first  year  expens- 
ing and  CCRS,  the  Presidents  proposal.  A 
firm  would  expense  50  percent  of  equipment 
cosU  and  depreciate  the  remainder  accord- 
ing to  CCRS.  A  half  year  convention  would 
be  in  place.  Asset  categories  would  be  the 
same  as  under  the  President's  plan  and  In- 
dexing of  the  basis  would  be  retained.  ECRS 
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would  apply  to  cmtegories  1  through  S  in  the 
President's  plan. 

Corporate  Minimum  Tax  Rate:  Because  it 
is  commonly  accepted  that  every  company 
should  pay  its  fair  share  of  tax,  a  minimum 
tax  is  an  important  element  of  a  tax  reform 
proposal.  However,  the  high  tax  rate  in  H.R. 
3838  unfairly  and  adversely  affects  new 
businesses.  The  centerpiece  of  the  Roth  Re- 
forms, the  Business  Transfer  Tax  (BTT) 
has  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  minimum 
tax.  A  high  rate  of  minimum  tax  coupled 
with  the  BTT  would  be  redundant  and  hurt 
entrepreneurial  activity.  In  the  Roth  pro- 
posal, the  minimum  tax  rate  would  be  15 
percent. 

Miscellaneous:  Money  would  be  available 
to  address  other  areas  such  as  the  foreign 
provisions,  as  well  as  to  pay  for  necessary 
transition  rules  associated  with  the  BTT. 
For  example,  a  transition  rule  would  be  in 
order  for  firms  who  have  invested  in  large 
amounts  of  capital  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  BTT.  They  would  be  taxed  on  the 
value  added  from  that  capital  without  any 
corresponding  offset.  This  is  especially  a 
concern  to  currently  unprofitable  firms 
with  large  amounts  of  unused  credits  and 
deductions.  They  should  not  be  hit  by  a  new 
tax  Just  when  they  are  trying  to  become 
competitive. 

TRX  BOSIlfESS  TRAMSFER  TAX 

The  Roth  Reforms  would  be  financed  by 
Introduction  of  a  Business  Transfer  Tax 
(BTT).  The  BTT  is  a  net  receipts  tax  on  all 
domestic  business.  Each  firm  would  calcu- 
late its  tax  base  by  calculating  gross  receipts 
from  the  domestic  sale  of  goods  and  services 
and  subtracting  purchases  of  inputs  such  as 
raw  materials  and  capital.  The  tax  rate 
would  be  applied  to  this  net  receipts  base. 

As  a  replacement  tax.  the  BTT.  in  general, 
should  have  no  effect  on  the  price  level. 
However,  if  it  became  evident  that  the  BTT 
would  impact  unfairly  on  low-income  fami- 
lies, a  sliding  credit,  modelled  after  the 
earned  income  credit,  would  be  available  for 
the  poor.  Money  for  the  sliding  credit  would 
be  set  aside. 

All  firms  with  under  $10  million  in  gross 
receipts  would  be  exempt  from  the  tax.  To 
avoid  undue  hardship  to  those  firms  with 
gross  receipts  slightly  in  excess  of  $10  mil- 
lion, phased  in  rates  would  be  developed 
only  for  firms  with  between  (10  million  and 
$20  million  of  gross  receipts. 

The  BTT  would  be  fully  creditable  against 
the  employers  portion  of  the  Social  Security 
PayroU  Tax  (PICA).  In  addition.  BTT  liabil- 
ity in  excess  of  PICA  would  be  deductible 
against  income  for  corporate  and  individual 
Income  tax  purposes. 

All  imports  would  be  taxed  at  the  full 
BTT  rate  with  the  foreign  exporter  being 
held  liable.  A  credit  mechanism  would 
insure  that  the  BTT  on  exports  Is  rebated. 

The  BTT  would  extend  to  all  sectors  in 
the  economy  including  financial  services. 
Rules  would  be  developed  to  equitably 
measure  value  added  in  these  industries  and 
to  maintain  competitive  balances. 

The  BTT  rate  would  be  set  at  8  percent. 
To  make  sure  that  the  BTT  is  not  abused, 
once  implemented,  a  %  majority  in  both 
Houses  would  be  required  to  increase  the 
BTT  tax  rate. 


QPKSnONS  AKD  ANSWERS 

1.  Won't  the  BTT  result  In  higher  con- 
sumer prices? 

The  BTT  Is  not  a  net  tax  increase,  but  a 
replacement  tax.  Because  the  BTT  is  replac- 
ing taxes  which  are  already  part  of  a  firm's 
cost  structure,  generally  si}eaking.  there  will 
be  no  increase  in  domestic  prices.  There 
may,  however,  be  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
imports.  This  Is  necessary  if  American  goods 
and  foreign  goods  are  to  be  treated  equally. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  firms  who  have  man- 
aged to  avoid  paying  taxes  in  the  past  will 
have  to  pay  the  BTT.  Whether  these  latter 
taxes  would  be  passed  on  would  depend  on 
the  competitive  situation  of  the  particular 
business. 

2.  What  will  be  the  impact  on  small  busi- 
ness and  family  farms? 

Due  to  the  exemption  for  organizations 
with  gross  receipts  below  $10  million,  all 
small  businesses  and  family  farms  will  be 
exempt  from  the  BTT. 

3.  Won't  the  BTT  result  in  an  enormous 
tax  increase? 

With  any  broad-based  tax,  there  is  appre- 
hension by  some  that  It  will  be  used  to  gen- 
erate revenues  to  fuel  government  spending. 
The  Roth  proposal  Is  a  revenue  neutral  tax 
reform  package.  Senator  Roth  will  oppose 
use  of  the  BTT  to  increase  the  overall  tax 
burden.  To  prevent  the  BTT  from  being 
misused,  there  is  a  provision  requiring  a  % 
majority  vote  in  each  House  of  Congress  for 
any  BTT  rate  increases. 

4.  Why  is  the  BTT  preferable  to  a  Europe- 
an VAT? 

The  BTT  presente  little  new  administra- 
tive burden  for  either  business  or  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  Each  firm  would  file 
for  the  BTT  at  exactly  the  same  time  that 
the  corporate  or  individual  income  tax  Is 
filed.  In  fact,  the  BTT  would  be  an  adden- 
dum to  that  form.  The  estimated  tax  rules 
will  be  the  same  as  under  the  income  tax. 
No  additional  record  keeping  will  be  re- 
quired of  business  as  a  result  of  the  BTT. 

The  European  VAT.  on  the  other  hand. 
Involves  major  new  compliance  costs.  The 
VAT  is  collected  through  an  "Invoice  and 
credit"  method.  This  means  that  each  firm 
pays  a  tax  on  total  sales,  and  then  gets  a 
credit  for  the  tax  paid  on  all  the  goods  that 
went  into  the  production  process.  The  firm 
must  keep  track  of  all  invoices  in  order  to 
get  the  proper  amount  of  credits  and  must 
make  sure  that  all  its  suppliers  paid  their 
taxes.  This  forces  firms  to  assume  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  policing  the  tax  system  on 
top  of  enormous  new  record  keeping. 

5.  How  wiu  the  Roth  proposal  affect  the 
cost  of  capital? 

The  Roth  proposal  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
capital  in  several  ways.  It  contains  a  very 
valuable  capital  recovery  system— an  Ex- 
pensing Cost  Recovery  System  (ECRS>— and 
lower  corporate  rates.  It  will  increase  U.S. 
savings  by  building  new  savings  Incentives 
into  the  tax  code,  thereby  making  more  cap- 
ital available  for  investment.  Capital  costs 
to  American  businesses  will  be  much  lower 
than  under  H.R.  3838  and  wlU  make  Ameri- 
can businesses  competitive  In  international 
markets. 

6.  What  will  the  Roth  reforms  do  to  the 
national  savings  rate? 

By  reducing  the  double  taxation  of  sav- 
ings, over  a  period  of  time,  people  will  be 


more  inclined  to  save  part  of  their  earnings. 
In  companies  with  401K  or  other  tax  de- 
ferred savings  plans,  employees  of  all 
income  groups  have  higher  savings  rates 
than  their  counterparts  in  companies  that 
don't  offer  these  plans.  While  some  claim 
that  the  reduction  of  marginal  rates  and  lib- 
eralization of  IRAs  in  1981  have  not  stimu- 
lated personal  savings,  this  is  a  false  percep- 
tion. The  National  Income  and  Products  Ac- 
counts definition  of  personal  savings  In- 
cludes corporate  contributions  to  pension 
funds.  However,  if  actual  household  savings 
are  singled  out.  it  becomes  evident  that 
people  are  saving  more  as  a  result  of  the 
savings  incentives  of  1981. 

Even  the  Japanese,  whose  personal  sav- 
ings far  surpass  Americans',  were  not  always 
prolific  savers.  Japan's  national  savings  rate 
increased  dramatically  after  World  War  II. 
when  changes  in  the  Japanese  tax  code  es- 
sentially eliminated  the  double  taxation  of 
saving. 

7.  Isn't  the  BTT  a  regressive  tax? 

The  BTT  is  a  proportionate  tax  on  the  in- 
comes from  capital  and  labor,  and  Is  used  to 
replace  taxes  of  similar  incidence  already 
paid  by  business.  As  such,  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  the  tax  will  be  passed  on  any 
more  than  the  tax  it  replaces.  For  those 
firms  that  have  managed  to  avoid  taxes  in 
the  past,  there  is  the  possibility  that  they 
will  try  to  pass  on  some  or  all  of  the  BTT. 
Their  willingness  to  increase  their  prices  to 
compensate  for  the  BTT  will  depend  on  the 
market  conditions  of  their  particular  indus- 
try. 

If  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  BTT 
might  have  a  disproportionate  effect  on  low 
income  families,  a  refundable  credit,  similar 
to  the  earned  income  credit,  which  phases 
out  at  suited  income  levels  could  be  imple- 
mented. 

8.  Won't  the  use  of  the  PICA  Credit  un- 
dermine the  Social  Security  System? 

The  Social  Security  System  is  not  in  any 
way  changed  by  this  proposal.  Pirms  still 
will  be  liable  for  the  same  amount  of  PICA 
tax  as  before  the  BTT,  and  all  amounts  will 
go  directly  to  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Pund.  The  BTT  revenues  are  simply  ear- 
marked to  fulfill  the  PICA  Uability. 

9.  Is  this  a  protectionist  proposal? 

An  important  feature  of  this  proposal  is 
that  it  harmonizes  our  tax  system  with  that 
of  our  major  trading  partners.  Under  inter- 
national treaty,  so-called  indirect  taxes 
(taxes  on  products)  are  to  be  levied  in  the 
country  in  which  they  are  consumed.  Taxes 
on  exports  are  rebated  and  imports  are 
taxed  as  they  cross  the  border.  Our  trading 
partners  raise  more  revenue  through  indi- 
rect taxes  than  the  United  States.  Because 
of  this,  there  is  an  inherent  bias  against 
American  exports  and  in  favor  of  foreign 
imports.  Imposition  of  the  BTT  will  reduce 
this  bias  BO  that  American  goods  are  treated 
the  same  as  those  from  other  countries. 

10.  Could  the  BTT  lead  to  retaliation  by 
U.S.  trading  partners? 

The  BTT  is  compatible  with  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Retalia- 
tion would  be  illegal  under  International 
trade  agreements.  The  only  legal  retaliation 
would  be  for  countries  to  raise  their  VAT, 
which  hardly  seems  likely. 
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Revenues  from  the  bitaineas  tmnafer  tax  8- 
percent  rate  FICA  credit  icith  excess  de- 
ductible against  income  for  tlte  corporate 
and  individual  income  tax 
tin  billions  of  dollars— percent  of  total  from 
Imports  40.8  percent] 

1987 47.6 

1988 71* 

1989 76.2 

1990 «l-6 

1991 87.2 

Total 364.0 

Source:  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. ^^^^^^^ 

RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HAWKINS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 


'    NICARAGUA'S  DIRTY  LITTLE 
WAR  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Nation's  attention  has 
turned  south  as  first  the  House  and 
then  the  Senate  vote  on  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  vital  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras.  If  any  of  my  colleagues  are  still 
undecided  and  are  looking  for  a  solid 
reason  to  vote  one  way  or  another,  let 
me  say  that  I  believe  you  need  look  no 
further  than  our  schoolyards  and  our 
playgrounds  to  see  the  threat  of  Nica- 
ragua's dirty  little  war  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 

I  will  grant  you  that  it  is  not  a  con- 
ventional war.  There  are  no  Kalishnl- 
kovs,  no  attack  helicopters,  no  tanks. 
No,  this  war  is  more  subtle.  But  it  is 
no  less  threatening  to  our  way  of  life. 
This  war  is  being  fought  with  a  deadly 


little  white  powder  called  cocaine.  The 
left  may  laugh  and  make  jokes  about 
the  "Red  tide"  threatening  San  Diego. 
But  let  me  tell  you  that  I  don't  consid- 
er the  mass  murderers  who  traffic  in 
cocaine  a  laughing  matter. 

These  are  very  serious  allegations, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  back  them  up.  In 
mid-July  1985,  a  Federal  grand  jury  in 
Miami,  FL,  indicted  11  people  includ- 
ing an  aide  to  Interior  Minister 
Thomas  Borge  on  cocaine  smuggling 
charges.  According  to  the  indictment 
the  aide,  Frederico  Vaughn,  actively 
assisted  Colombian  smugglers  in  their 
efforts  to  ship  1.500  kilos  of  cocaine  to 
the  United  States. 

In  August  1984  I  held  a  hearing  In 
the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Abuse  to  look  Into  the  Narco-ter- 
rorist  link.  Having  seen  the  indictment 
of  Vaughn  in  Miami,  I  put  the  follow- 
ing question  to  William  Von  Raab, 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service: 

Senator  Hawkims.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  there  have  been  numerous  reports  of 
direct  involvement  by  senior  members  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  in  narcotics 
trafficking.  I  have  the  indictment  that  was 
filed  in  my  hand.  Consistent  with  your  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  intelligence  sources 
and  methods  and  pending  investigations,  do 
you  personally  believe  that  senior  members 
of  that  Government  are  engaged  in  narcot- 
ics trafficking? 

Commissioner  Vow  Raab.  Yes.  I  do. 

Later  In  that  hearing  we  received 
testimony  from  Antonio  Farach, 
former  minister  counselor  at  the  Nica- 
raguan Embassies  In  Venezuela  and 
Honduras.  Durlrig  the  course  of  his 
testimony  Mr.  Farach  explained  his 
willingness  to  come  before  the  sub- 
committee saying,  "it  Is  to  the  youth 
of  the  United  States,  and  only  for 
them,  that  I  am  here  today."  Why  did 
he  say  this?  Because  after  learning  of 
the  Involvement  of  high-ranking  Nica- 
raguan officials  In  narcotics  traffick- 
ing, he  asked  why  they  were  doing  It 
and  was  told: 

Our  youth  would  not  be  harmed,  but 
rather  the  youth  of  the  United  SUtes.  the 
youth  of  our  enemies.  Therefore,  the  drugs 
were  used  as  a  political  weapon  because  In 
that  way  we  were  delivering  a  blow  to  our 
principal  enemy. 

Some  questioned  Farach's  testimony 
so  I  decided  to  search  out  an  unim- 
peachable source.  On  April  19, 1985,  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Children, 
Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism.  I  con- 


ducted another  hearing  Into  this 
sordid  business.  The  star  witness  was 
James  Herring.  Mr.  Herring  was  the 
key  witness  In  the  Miami  Indictments 
that  Involved  Prederico  Vaughn,  aide 
to  Tomas  Borge. 

Is  Mr.  Herring  a  reliable  authority? 
If  not.  eight  people  are  In  jail  who 
should  not  be.  It  was  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Herring's  testimony  that 
eight  people  were  convicted  on  drug 
trafficking  charges.  Mr.  Herring  had 
been  hired  by  Robert  Vesco  to  assist 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  launch 
its  cocaine  processing  operation.  He 
worked  on  a  regular  basis  with  Preder- 
ico Vaughn.  What  did  he  think  was 
the  role  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment based  on  his  extensive  contacts 
with  Nicaraguan  officials  and  his  visits 
to  Nicaragua  and  Cuba?  I  put  that 
question  to  him  directly: 

Senator  Hawkins.  Do  you  beUeve  that  the 
cocaine  trafficking  operation  was  a  Govern- 
ment initiative  or  the  action  of  a  few  cor- 
rupt individuals  in  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  Herring.  I  think  It  was  a  Govern- 
ment-initiated thing;  I  think  it  was  to  gain 
dollars  for  the  economy  of  Nicaragua. 

In  addition,  there  was  testimony 
from  John  Keeney,  Deputy  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Criminal  Di- 
vision, U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
that  there  is  an  eyewitness  to  the  fact 
that  narco-proflts  from  the  Nicara- 
guan drug  dealers  were  returned  to 
Nicaragua  by  Nicaraguan  diplomatic 
personnel. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  men- 
tion of  Important  Information  that 
has  been  provided  by  Alvaro  Jose  Bal- 
dizon  AvUes,  former  chief  investigator 
of  the  Special  Investigations  Commis- 
sion of  the  Nicaraguan  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  Baldlzon  has  recently  defect- 
ed to  the  United  States. 

In  midl984,  Baldizon's  office  re- 
ceived a  report  Uniting  Tomas  Borge 
with  cocaine  trafficking  to  the  United 
States,  Borge's  office  Instructed  Baldl- 
zon to  Investigate  this  as  a  compro- 
mise of  a  sUte  secret.  After  raising 
this  issue  with  his  superiors,  Baldlzon 
was  told  that  if  he  received  any  fur- 
ther information  on  cocaine  traffick- 
ing in  the  future,  it  should  be  passed 
to  the  Minister  without  Investigation. 

I  for  one  am  grateful  to  the  DEA, 
the  Customs  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  their  vigilance  in 
imcoverlng  this  plot.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  by  going  public  with  this  informa- 
tion over  the  last  few  years  we  can 
show  the  drug  traffickers  that  we  are 
alert  to  attempts  to  use  Nicaragua  as  a 
processing  and  shipment  center.  But 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  we  have,  in 
fact,  discouraged  the  Nicaraguans. 

The  evidence  is  that  high  ranking 
Nicaraguan  officials  probably  with  full 
government  support  have  systemati- 
cally tried  to  build  a  network  for  traf- 
ficking cocaine  into  this  country.  With 
such  a  concerted  effort.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  assume  that  once  caught 
they  will  back  off. 

Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  are  self-confessed 
Marxists.  I  believe  that  they  are  out  to 
undermine  and  destroy  our  way  of  life 
in  any  way  they  can— even  through 
drug  trafficking.  I  believe  they  are 
committed  to  continuing  their  dirty 
little  war  in  Central  America,  and  I 
hope  we  have  the  sense  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 


GORBACHEV  CONCESSION"  ON 
STAR  WARS  WILL  NOT  AD- 
VANCE ARMS  CONTROL  IN 
EUROPE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
report  from  Moscow  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  February  8  as- 
serted that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
moved  closer  to  agreement  on  nuclear 
arms  control  in  Europe.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  changed  its  position.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  now  negotiate  for  a 
reduction  of  intermediate  nuclear  mis- 
siles in  Eiu-ope  without  insisting  that 
the  United  States  abandon  its  star 
wars  or  SDI  project.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  superpowers  will  now  prompt- 
ly go  forward  to  agree  on  a  reduction 
of  intermediate  nuclear  arms  on  both 
sides  in  Europe?  No.  Such  an  agree- 
ment is  now  possible.  It  is  still  unlike- 
ly. 

The  main  significance  of  the  Gorba- 
chev decision  to  make  such  an  agree- 
ment while  the  United  States  proceeds 
to  advance  star  wars  suggests  that 
Gorbachev  is  not  really  concerned 
about  a  U.S.  missile  defense.  In  the 
judgment  of  this  Senator.  Gorbachev 
never  has  been  concerned  about  star 
wars.  Gorbachev  had  previously  indi- 
cated that  continued  laboratory  re- 
search on  star  wars  by  the  United 
States  was  not  an  obstacle  to  negotia- 


tion. The  Russian  leader  continues  to 
insist  that  he  will  not  agree  to  any 
new  strategic— that  is  intercontinen- 
tal-arms control  limitation  or  reduc- 
tion if  the  United  States  proceeds  with 
SDI. 

This  Senator  has  long  argued  that 
the  Soviet  Union  fully  understands,  as 
virtually  every  informed  and  inde- 
pendent American  knows,  that  star 
wars  almost  certainly  will  not  work. 
Why  has  the  Soviet  Union  so  strongly 
protested  the  program  if  they  do  not 
regard  it  as  a  serious  threat?  Answer: 
Gorbachev  knows  that  the  one  way  he 
can  most  surely  persuade  the  Congress 
to  go  along  with  the  President  and 
divert  military  funds  into  this  hopeless 
program  is  for  Gorbachev  himself  to 
protest  it.  If  any  Member  of  Congress 
doubts  that  star  wars  will  reduce  other 
military  programs,  including  vital  and 
highly  relevant  research,  he  should 
see  a  speech  recently  delivered  by  this 
Senator  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
documenting  exactly  this.  The  more 
vigorously  the  Soviets  protest  star 
wars,  the  more  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress will  support  it. 

Why  then  does  Gorbachev  now  indi- 
cate that  star  wars  progress  by  the 
United  States  will  not  keep  the  Soviets 
from  agreeing  to  a  treaty  on  interme- 
diate nuclear  weapons  in  Europe?  The 
Soviet  leader  understands  that  the 
star  wars  defense  is  strictly  a  potential 
and  very  likely  impossible  U.S.  de- 
fense. It  has  no  possible  application  to 
Europe.  A  missile  flight  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States  or 
vice  versa  would  take  20  minutes  to 
half  an  hour.  It  would  reach  an  apogee 
of  several  hundred  miles  above  the 
Earth.  Theoretically,  an  SDI  defense 
could  intercept  some  of  such  missiles 
at  some  point  during  their  long  flight. 
But  how  about  an  attack  from  an  ad- 
vanced Warsaw  Pact  base  in  West  Ger- 
many, Paris.  Rome,  or  even  London. 
The  time  of  missile  flight  is  short.  The 
distances  are  short.  A  cruise  missile 
hugging  the  ground  could  penetrate 
any  star  wars  defense.  Star  wars  offers 
absolutely  no  credible  defense  for 
Europe  so,  obviously,  star  wars  is  total- 
ly irrelevant  to  any  agreement  on  in- 
termediate nuclear  missiles.  Gorba- 
chev not  only  knows  this.  He  knows 
that  even  many  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  understand  It.  So  he  appreci- 
ates the  fact  that  any  insistence  on  his 
part  that  intermediate  missile  negotia- 
tions could  not  proceed  if  star  wars 
continues  is  irrelevant  and  is  recog- 
nized by  everyone  as  irrelevant. 

Why  doesn't  this  Gorbachev  agree- 
ment to  drop  the  star  wars  objection 
to  intermediate  missile  negotiations 
indicate  the  probable  success  of  such 
negotiations?  Answer:  When  Secretary 
Gorbachev  announced  he  was  drop- 
ping the  star  wars  objections,  he  also 
announced  that  he  will  Insist  that 
France  and  England  agree  not  to  in- 
crease their  intermediate  nuclear  arse- 


nals. It  is  true  that  this  does  consti- 
tute a  very  slight  advance  over  the 
previous  Soviet  posture.  In  the  past, 
the  Soviets  had  insisted  that  French 
and  United  Kingdom  nuclear  missiles 
had  to  be  included  with  United  States 
intermediate  nuclear  missiles  deployed 
in  Europe  in  any  agreed  reduction. 
Now  the  Soviets  are  only  asking  that 
neither  France  nor  England  increase 
the  present  size  of  their  arsenal.  If 
that  sounds  like  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion, it  is  not.  Why  won't  England  and 
France  meet  this  condition?  Answer: 
As  Secretary  Gorbachev  certainly 
knows,  both  France  and  England  have 
already  commenced  a  major  expansion 
of  their  nuclear  arsenals.  Each  of 
these  two  European  countries  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  at  least  a  1,000  nu- 
clear warhead  force.  Production  of  the 
submarines  and  bombers  to  deliver 
these  additional  nuclear  weapons  is 
well  underway.  The  U.S.  position  that 
it  cannot  and  will  not  negotiate  for 
other  sovereign  countries  is  correct. 
We  cannot.  Neither  the  United  King- 
dom nor  France  seem  inclined  to  limit 
their  plaimed  new  nuclear  deploy- 
ment. So  the  Gorbachev  decision  that 
U.S.  star  wars  progress  will  not  pre- 
vent him  from  reaching  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  on  superpower 
deployment  of  intermediate  nuclear 
missiles  will  make  Gorbachev's  posi- 
tion less  unreasonable  and  that  is 
about  all  it  does.  It  does  not  signal  suc- 
cess for  an  arms  control  agreement  to 
limit  or  reduce  superpower  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe. 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY:  MEDICARE 
BENEFICIARIES  CAN  PRICE 
SHOP  FOR  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  most  Medicare 
beneficiaries  are  in  a  position  to  effec- 
tively price-shop  for  nonemergency 
physician  care. 

One  of  the  goals  of  this  administra- 
tion—which I  strongly  support— is  to 
introduce  competition  into  the  mar- 
ketplace for  nonemergency  care.  But  a 
central  tenet  of  effective  competition 
is  an  explicitly  defined  price  to  the 
consumer.  And  for  most  beneficiaries, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  clairvoyant  if  they 
are  to  accurately  project  their  poten- 
tial out-of-pocket  costs  from  different 
providers  for  the  same  service. 

For  some  beneficiaries,  this  problem 
has  been  eased  by  the  development  of 
Medicare  reimbursement  to  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  [HMO's]. 
With  HMO's  the  possibility  of  effec- 
tive price-shopping  is  becoming  a  reali- 
ty: beneficiaries  can  evaluate  compet- 
ing HMO  benefit  packages,  their  maxi- 
mum out-of-pocket  costs  under  each 
plan,  whether  their  preferred  physi- 
cian participates  and  the  general  repu- 
tation for  quality  of  each  HMO. 
Hardly    a    foolproof   system.    But    a 


major  improvement  over  the  situation 
which  most  beneficiaries  face  in  at- 
tempting to  limit  their  out-of-pocket 
costs  and  shop  prudently  for  medical 
care. 

And  with  the  tremendous  reductions 
which  Medicare  has  been  forced  to 
make  in  the  last  5  years,  the  need  of 
beneficiaries  to  restrain  their  out-of- 
pocket  costs  has  become  even  more 
pressing. 

But  how  are  beneficiaries  who 
cannot  or  do  not  want  to  join  HMO's 
supposed  to  price-shop  for  physician 
services?  Even  when  they  want  to 
price-shop,  or  desperately  need  to  do 
so,  it  is  virtually  Impossible  to  do  so. 

The  reason  lies  In  Medicare's  Incred- 
ibly complex  formula  for  part  B  reim- 
bursement. Known  as  customary,  pre- 
vailing and  reasonable  (CPRl.  Medi- 
care's formula  Is  a  bewildering  array 
of  formulas  that  make  It  Impossible 
for  the  beneficiary,  and  often  for  the 
physician,  to  have  any  idea  what  Med- 
icare win  pay  on  the  physicians  bill. 
Thus,  even  when  a  physician  is  willing. 
and  they  often  are,  to  assist  those  In 
need,  by  charging  the  beneficiary  no 
more  than  their  20-percent  copay- 
ment.  it  Is  often  Impossible  for  a  phy- 
sician to  even  let  the  beneficiary  know 
In  advance  what  that  20-percent  co- 
payment  translates  to  In  dollars. 

The  complexity  derives  from  the 
fact  that  Medicare  pays  the  lowest  of: 
the  physician's  actual  charge  for  the 
service  the  customary  charge  of  the 
physician  for  the  same  service  based 
on  billings  to  Medicare  from  the  prior 
year  or  the  prevailing  charge— a  figure 
set  at  the  75th  percentile  of  charges  of 
all  physicians  In  the  area  for  the  same 
service— and  to  complicate  matters 
even  further  Increases  In  the  prevail- 
ing charge  may  not  increase  more 
from  year  to  year  than  increases  in 
the  Medicare  economic  Index. 

All  of  this  means  that  unless  the 
physician  can  remember  what  Medi- 
care Is  paying  this  year  for  a  specific 
service,  the  beneficiary  has  no  hope  in 
evaluating  the  relationship  between 
the  bill  they  receive  and  what  Medi- 
care might  pay. 

But  that's  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
The  next  question  is  whether  the  phy- 
sician agrees  to  accept  assignment, 
meaning  that  the  beneficiary  Is  re- 
sponsible only  for  the  required  20-per- 
cent copayment  of  Medicare's  ap- 
proved charge;  If  the  physician  refuses 
assignment,  the  beneficiary  faces  the 
20-percent  copayment  as  well  as  the 
difference  between  the  actual  charge 
and  Medicare's  approved  amount— 
and,  in  1986.  that  difference  was  26.2 
percent. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  beneficiary  has 
met  the  required  $75  deductible  in  the 
year  before  Medicare  pays  a  dime. 
Hardly  a  reassuring  scenario  by  which 
the  elderly  can  price-shop. 


Consider  the  points  made  by  the 
Office  of  Teclmology  Assessment 
report: 

Some  physicians  may  not  be  able  to  recall 
their  Medicare  approved  charges  when  they 
recommend  to  the  patient  that  a  specific 
service  be  rendered,  and  when  they  refer  a 
patient  to  another  physician  for  a  special- 
ized service,  they  may  not  linow  all  of  the 
services  that  that  physician  may  render, 
much  less  the  charges  for  those  services. 

For  some  Infrequently  performed  proce- 
dures rendered  near  the  beginning  of  a  fee 
screen  year,  an  approved  charge  for  the  pro- 
cedure may  not  have  been  calculated  for  the 
physician  practice.  Neither  the  beneficiary 
nor  the  physician  would  then  know  the  level 
of  the  approved  charge  until  a  bill  for  the 
service  hswl  been  submitted. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  fee  screen  year  a 
physician  would  be  likely  to  learn  of  that 
year's  allowed  charges  only  as  reimburse- 
ments were  received  for  services  rendered  In 
the  new  fee  screen  year.  A  physician  could 
request  Information  on  those  new  approved 
charges  .  .  .  but  there  was  no  organized  In- 
formation dissemination  ...  to  physicians. 

With  such  a  bewildering  structure, 
can  there  be  any  surprise  at  former 
HCFA  Administrator.  Dr.  Carolyne 
Davis'  statement  that: 

We  get  something  like  9  million  letters  a 
year  on  reimbursement,  most  simply  want- 
ing to  know  how  the  payment  was  arrived 
at. 

The  bottom  line  is  clear.  As  Con- 
gress considers  revision  In  Medicare's 
payment  system,  we  need  simplicity. 
An  explicit  payment  schedule  that  can 
be  understood  by  both  the  beneficiary 
and  the  physician  in  advance.  Only 
then  can  competition  truly  flourish. 
And  only  then  will  beneficiaries  be  in 
a  position  to  protect  themselves  from 
high  out-of-pocket  costs. 


MEETING  THE  NICARAGUA 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  concern— I  am  cer- 
tainly Including  myself  with  those 
who  have  great  concern— about  the 
trend  of  things,  and  the  possible  devel- 
opments in  Nicaragua. 

So  I  want  to  make  use  of  about  10 
minutes  to  sum  up  and  review  this  sit- 
uation in  part,  and  put  my  thoughU 
for  whatever  they  may  be  worth 
before  my  fellow  Members. 

The  only  basis  I  have  to  make  a 
speech  on  this  subject  is  some  of  the 
background,  happenings,  and  so  forth 
in  the  time  since  I  have  been  here.  I 
will  not  take  over  about  10  minutes. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  Worid  War  II. 
we  assimied  a  major  international 
leadership  role,  where  prior  thereto 
we  had  been  leaning  toward  isolation- 
ism. Our  leaders  and  our  people  knew 
this  policy,  knew  the  position,  and 
knew  that  it  would  be  expensive  when 
we  went  Into  it.  But,  nevertheless,  we 
deliberately  took  over  the  responsibil- 
ity. 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  we 
started  paying  a  heavy  price,  a  very 


heavy  price,  for  that  role  shortly 
thereafter  because  within  Just  a  few 
years  we  were  fully  conunltted  in  the 
Korean  war,  which  cost  us  heavily  in 
manpower  and  in  money.  Thus,  we 
had  fought  our  first  undeclared  war. 

I  remember  so  well  standing  Just  to 
the  rear  of  where  I  am  now  sitting 
when  I  fully  realized  that  we  had  actu- 
ally sent  troops  into  Korea,  they  were 
engaged  then  in  battle,  and  we  had 
not  passed  a  resolution  of  declaration 
of  war  which  the  Constitution  plainly 
and  clearly  says  that  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  declare. 

Within  a  few  years,  we  were  fully 
committed,  as  I  said,  in  the  Korean  sit- 
uation—the first  time  we  fought  delib- 
erately an  imdeclared  war.  A  few  years 
later,  we  became  Involved  In  the  war  In 
Vietnam— again  an  undeclared  war— 
which  also  cost  us  severely  in  lives  and 
money.  We  have  since  then  been  in- 
volved in  Lebanon,  Grenada,  and  in 
one  way  or  another  In  many  other 
coimtries  around  the  world.  Our  com- 
mitment throughout  the  world  re- 
quires us  to  maintain  a  military  pro- 
gram now  costing  us  over  $300  billion 
a  year,  three  times  the  amount  It  cost 
to  run  our  entire  Government  only  25 
years  ago. 

I  recite  those  facts  as  a  background 
for  the  opportunity  I  have  had  to  ob- 
serve and  partly  get  the  feel  of,  and 
these  conditions  have  influenced  me  in 
my  conclusion  about  Nicaragua  and  a 
relatively  small  sum  of  money,  in  a 
measure  that  the  President  has  asked 
us  to  authorize  to  spend  there.  It  is  a 
lot  of  money  in  my  book.  But  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  these  Interna- 
tional affairs  that  I  have  related.  It 
certainly  is  not  an  extravagant  figure. 
We  have  had  Castro,  also,  and  his 
regime  in  Cuba  on  our  very  doorsteps 
for  over  20  years  in  a  threatening,  un- 
friendly, and  positively  closely  aligned 
way  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  we 
have  the  present  regime  in  Nicaragua 
closely  cormected  and  supported  with 
weapons  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
from  Cuba  with  a  clear  and  present 
danger  that  their  system  and  the 
threat  it  represents  will  spread  to 
other  Central  American  countries. 
That  doubly  imderscores  and  multi- 
plies many  times  over  my  concerns.  It 
is  not  Just  Nicaragua,  but  also  these 
other  countries  are  tied  in  with  all  of 
Central  America.  The  Lord  only  knows 
what  else  could  become  involved. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  problems.  We 
met  them  the  best  we  could.  We  have 
been  successful  in  part.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  world  would  be  by  now  If  it 
had  not  been  for  our  effort.  And  the 
real  point  we  come  to  now  is,  What 
will  happen  if  we  do  not  continue  this 
relatively  small  program  that  we  have 
now  in  Nicaragua— hoping  against 
hope  that  it  will  lead  to  something 
better  and  hold  things  together,  and 
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thereby  pave  the  way  for  the  saving  of 
that  area? 

Promises  of  negotiation  have  not 
been  met.  I  cite  these  facts  to  show  we 
already  have  these  problems  and  trou- 
ble spots.  We  cannot  avoid  them  now 
by  merely  withdrawing,  because  they 
will  not  go  away.  I  think  our  people 
want  a  strong,  firm  foreign  policy. 
They  fully  understand  that  there  is 
risk  involved.  Not  only  of  money,  but 
they  understand  that  it  will  cost  far 
more  in  resources  and  rislis  to  our  na- 
tional security  if  we  have  a  soft  for- 
eign policy,  and  are  unprepared  to 
deal  with  the  situations  that  may 
arise.  The  problems  confronting  us  in 
Nicaragua  will  not  go  away  of  their 
own  accord.  Instead,  those  problems 
will  grow  and  fester  If  left  alone.  We 
cannot  afford  to  leave  it  alone. 

With  the  foregoing  facts  confronting 
us,  we  are  compelled  to  intervene  by 
providing  some  funds  for  assistance  to 
the  Contras  opposing  the  regime  in 
Nicaragua.  The  area  surrounding  Nica- 
ragua could  be  the  seedbed  for  future 
trouble  if  we  do  not  act  now. 

I  repeat  that  for  emphasis.  If  we  do 
not  provide  money  to  help  the  Contras 
now,  some  of  these  countries  are 
highly  vulnerable  and  nm  the  risk  of 
being  undermined  in  time  by  the  same 
type  Marxist  philosophy  now  present 
in  Nicaragua.  This  money  is  not  what 
is  known  as  economic  development  aid. 
This  money  is  in  reality  military 
funds,  a  distribution  to  the  Contras  to 
carry  on  in  the  fight  against  Commu- 
nists in  Nicaragua.  The  only  request  to 
us  now  is  for  $100  million  to  be  used 
by  the  Contras  as  outlined  by  the 
President. 

This  plan  is  awkward,  in  a  way,  for 
Nicaragua,  and  also  the  other  neigh- 
boring countries.  But  it  carries  the 
hope  and  a  potential  for  freedom  and 
democratic  Institutions  in  which  all 
countries  in  the  area  wUl  eventually 
share. 

This  limited  involvement  now  aids 
the  chances  for  a  successful  ending  of 
this  threat.  We  need  to  prevent  devel- 
opments in  the  area  that  are  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  the  local  countries, 
and  also  definitely  a  threat  to  our 
country. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  should  act  In  this  limited  way,  and 
I  am  further  convinced  that  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Shultz.  understands 
this  problem,  and  will  do  an  excellent 
Job. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Shultz  has 
proved  his  understanding,  his  know- 
how,  and  his  knowledge.  He  is  a  plan- 
ner. He  knows,  in  these  uncertain 
times,  in  these  treacherous  times,  how 
to  proceed. 

This  is  his  recommendation  and  it  is 
a  recommendation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  these  funds  be 
supplied.  It  is  unthinkable  that  we 
withhold  this  money  now  and  walk 
away  after  having  started  the  course. 


If  we  do  not  proceed  now,  we  shall  pay 
a  much  greater  price  later,  so  let  us 
move  forward  with  this  plan. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  outlined  the 
substance  in  a  brief  way,  of  my  back- 
ground of  experience  in  these  crises. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  moving 
toward  us  every  day,  closer  and  closer 
and  closer.  Now.  and  this  sounds  like  it 
is  way  off,  but  it  is  within  close  dis- 
tance with  modem  travel  by  air. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  meet  these 
conditions  now.  We  must  not  slacken, 
we  must  not  back  up;  we  have  started 
on  this  course  and  I  hope  we  can  move 
right  on  and  approve  this  relatively 
small  amount.  Let  them  know  that  we 
are  going  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  nec- 
essary price,  and  that  we  are  not  going 
to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  those  who  have  arranged  for 
our  speaking  during  this  period  of 
time.  I  yield  the  floor  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] is  recognized. 


IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED  BUDGET 
CUTS  ON  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
report  today  on  a  series  of  hearings 
which  I  held  throughout  Pennsylvania 
to  investigate  the  impact  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  budget  cuts 
may  have.  The  information  that  I  re- 
ceived has  been  very  Informative  and 
will  be  helpful  to  me  in  determining 
my  budget  priorities  as  a  series  of 
votes  will  come  before  the  Senate. 
There  is  a  great  concern  throughout 
my  State  on  what  the  budget  revisions 
will  mean.  There  is  a  general  under- 
standing that  the  deficit  must  be  re- 
duced and  eventually  eliminated.  How- 
ever, cuts  in  programs  should  be  fair 
and  evenly  distributed.  This  principle 
is  not  evident  in  the  proposed  budget. 

Any  budget  proposal  should  take 
into  account  the  special  circumstances 
of  States  which  have  special  needs, 
and  that  Involves  a  State  like  Pennsyl- 
vania, which,  regrettably,  has  not 
shared  In  the  economic  recovery.  Cer- 
tain regions  of  the  State  continue  to 
suffer  from  levels  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  subsequent  loss  of  tax  base. 
I  cannot  support  the  proposed  budget 
provisions    that    will    impose    undue 


hardships  on  Pennsylvanlans  and 
hinder  my  State's  ability  to  continue 
the  economic  gains  that  are  being 
made. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  the  sit- 
uation is  not  unique  for  Pennsylvania 
but  is  duplicated  in  many  other  areas 
of  the  United  States.  So  there  will 
have  to  be  careful  targeting  as  we 
work  through  the  process  of  cutting 
the  deficit,  but  still  give  appropriate 
care  and  attention  to  areas  of  need  in 
this  Nation. 

At  my  hearings,  many  concerned 
Pennsylvanlans  testified  on  matters 
regarding  education,  mass  transit,  vet- 
erans' affairs,  job  programs,  job  corps, 
transportation.  UDAG's  health  and 
human  services,  general  revenue  shar- 
ing, housing,  small  business,  juvenile 
justice,  and  environment.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  their  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  their  commitment  to 
efficient,  high  quality  public  service.  I 
came  away  convinced  that  the  budget 
cuts  which  were  discussed  would  have 
to  be  very  carefully  tailored  so  that 
the  needs  of  areas  of  our  Nation  like 
my  own  State  will  be  met. 

City  officials  testified  that  they  were 
quite  disturbed  by  the  proposed 
budget  cuts  in  programs  such  as  urban 
mass  transit,  urban  development 
action  grants,  where  the  UDAG's  have 
been  leveraged  for  very  fine  city  im- 
provements which  have  yielded  a 
strong  tax  base  and  have  yielded  more 
in  taxes  and  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  than  the  initial  expendi- 
tures; much  concern  about  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration, 
which  again  has  a  record  for  a  positive 
yield  on  the  investment  and  the  Feder- 
al outlays:  great  concern  about  urban 
mass  transit,  where  the  elimination  on 
a  drastic  basis  of  Federal  support 
would  result  in  extraordinarily  high 
increases  at  the  fare  box.  would  dis- 
courage people  from  using  mass  tran- 
sit, and  would  undercut  the  ability  of 
many,  simply  stated,  to  be  able  to  get 
to  work.  Concern  was  also  expressed  at 
the  cuts  in  housing  rehabilitation  and 
development  programs,  general  reve- 
nue sharing  and  job  programs.  These 
are  some  of  the  programs  that  are  es- 
sential to  a  successful  rebuilding  of 
our  urban  centers,  where  millions  of 
Americans,  Including  many  of  our  less 
fortunate  low-Income,  unemployed, 
and  older  adults  live.  Other  witnesses 
testified  on  particular  subject  areas 
which  I  will  briefly  describe. 

EDUCATION 

Educators  were  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  inevitable  loss  of 
equal  access  to  educational  opportuni- 
ty given  the  proposed  changes  to  Pell 
grants,  national  defense  student  loans, 
and  guaranteed  student  loans.  Accord- 
ing to  these  sources,  decreases  in  such 
aid  would  compel  a  good  portion  of 
students  currently  attending  colleges 
to  forfeit  or  delay  their  education. 


They  also  stressed  that  these  proposed 
cuts  will  in  fact  act  to  deny  students 
the  right  to  attend  the  college  of  their 
choice.  The  cuts  will  result  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  college  being  based  on  fi- 
nancial, rather  than  academic  criteria. 
They  testified  that  many  students  and 
their  families  find  themselves  unable 
to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  education 
without  outside  assistance.  The  elimi- 
nation/reduction   in    the    aforemen- 
tioned  programs   would   leave   thou- 
sands of  students  faced  with  a  very 
difficult  situation:  That  is.  that  there 
would  simply  be  no  other  sources  from 
which  to  acquire  funds  for  education. 
As  one  person  stated.  "If  you  think 
education  is  expensive,  try  ignorance." 
It  is  very  Important,  as  we  assess  the 
Federal  budget  on  education,  that  we 
bear  in  mind  that  education  is  realisti- 
cally viewed  as  a  capital  asset,  and 
that  the  Investment  in  the  future  of 
scholarship  is  a  great  thing  for  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  an  expenditure  which  has  to 
be  made  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with 
the   Soviets   and   other   great   world 
powers  and  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with 
the    modem    industrial    nations    like 
West    Germany.    Japan,    and    other 
evolving  nations. 

MASS  TRANSIT 

The  testimony  from  mass  transit  of- 
ficials pointed  to  the  fact  that,  if  oper- 
ating subsidies  are  eliminated,  there 
will  be  dramatic  cutbacks  in  service 
and  unavoidable  fare  Increases.  Many 
mass  transit  users  are  poor  and  elder- 
ly, and  they  would  suffer  the  most 
from  these  increased  charges.  Reduc- 
tions in  capital  funding,  along  with 
proposed  mixing  of  highway  and  mass 
transit  block  grants,  will  mean  the 
eventual  decay  of  critical  infrastruc- 
ture that  has  taken  so  long  to  build. 
Elimination  of  the  gas  tax  exemption 
for  bus  fuel  would  also  impair  transit 
authorities'  ability  to  provide  afford- 
gKip  service 

Amtrak  officials  testified  that 
Amtrak  would  simply  have  to  shut 
down  if  the  administration's  proposed 
cuts  in  subsidies  are  adopted.  Amtrak 
contributed  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  economy  last  year 
through  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services  and  its  payroll.  Amtrak  also 
described  the  dismal  situation  the 
transportation  industry  and  the 
Nation  would  face  if  Amtrak  were  ter- 
minated: Increased  air  and  highway 
congestion,  other  transportation  in- 
conveniences, and  a  loss  of  some  25,000 
Jobs. 

VTRKANS 

Great  concern  was  shown,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  veterans  who  came  to  my 
hearings  all  across  Pennsylvania.  They 
were  especially  concerned  about  reduc- 
tions in  medical  care,  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Witnesses  testifying  on  behalf  of 
Pennsylvania  veterans  stated  that  the 
budget  proposals  will  cause  a  decline 
in  all  aspects  of  VA  programs  and  serv- 


ices. They  charge  that  cuts  are  being 
made  without  regard  to  past  efficien- 
cies and  cost  cutting  which  reportedly 
have  generated  over  $2  billion  in  sav- 
ings over  the  past  5  years. 

With  respect  to  the  veterans'  Issue. 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that,  unlike 
many  grants  or  gifts  which  the  Feder- 
al Government  undertakes,  the  com- 
mitments to  the  Nation's  veterans  are 
obligations  which  Eire  undertaken  for 
services  performed. 

JOBS  PKOORAMS 

The  Pittsburgh  Job  Corps  Director 
testified  that,  if  the  administration's 
proposals  are  accepted.  $5  million 
would  be  lost  to  the  local  economy.  In 
addition,  the  opportunity  to  break  the 
cycle  of  welfare,  one  of  the  President's 
stated  goals,  would  be  eliminated  for 
the  1,000  local  youths  who  participate 
every  year.  He  questioned  the  budget's 
logic  given  administration's  studies, 
and  numerous  Independent  studies 
which  reportedly  prove  conclusively 
that  there  is  a  retum  on  investment  of 
$1.46  for  every  dollar  Invested  in  the 
Job  Corps.  He  testified  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  entails  38  to  64  center 
closings,  32,000  fewer  new  enrollees, 
and  6.200  lost  staff  jobs  nationwide. 

JUSTICE 

Juvenile  Justice.  Justice  Assistant, 
and  Victim  Assistance  Programs  would 
be  critically  injured  by  budget  propos- 
als. These  programs  have  shlned  in 
their  success  until  now  and  we  should 
not  allow  them  to  be  eliminated.  To  do 
so  would  serve  only  to  negate  much  of 
the  progress  already  achieved.  Their 
importance  to  my  State  was  stressed 
In  testimony. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  firm  consensus  of  all  those  who 
testified  on  behalf  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  [SBA]  was  that 
the  SBA  has  exerted  a  tremendously 
positive  influence,  providing  much 
needed  financial  and  management  as- 
sistance to  small  businesses.  The  SBA 
assistance  programs  have  greatly  en- 
hanced the  ability  of  small  businesses 
to  compete  effectively  in  the  market- 
place, and  thereby  continue  to  provide 
valuable  and  essential  services.  Elimi- 
nation of  the  SBA  and  Its  programs 
would  seriously  curtail  the  growth  of 
small  businesses  as  a  positive  force  In 
our  economy,  reduce  the  competitive 
nature  of  our  business  sector,  and 
raise  unemplojrment. 

ENVIItONMSNT 

RepresenUtives  of  the  Sierra  Club 
expressed  great  concern  over  the  ad- 
verse consequences  that  would  result 
from  the  cuts  in  environmental  pro- 
grams. Testimony  sUted  that  Pennsyl- 
vania stands  to  lose  over  $640  million 
In  1987  (a  good  portion  of  which  would 
come  from  elimination  of  grants  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment 
plants).  The  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ervation and  cleanup  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's rivers  and  streams  Is  of  critical 


Importance.  As  such,  all  testimony 
stressed  that  we  can  111  afford  to  allow 
the  tremendous  progress  made  In  envi- 
ronmental protection  to  be  reversed  or 
negated. 

HOUSING  /UDAOS  /CDBO  /EDA 

City  officials  across  the  State  testi- 
fied as  to  the  devastating  effects  that 
proposed  reduction  and/or  elimination 
of  UDAG's.  CDBO's,  housing  pro- 
grams, and  economic  development 
would  have  on  their  cities  and  sur- 
rounding areas.  All  who  testified  reit- 
erated their  support  for  and  under- 
standing of  the  need  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  and  eventually  eliminate  the 
deficit.  However,  they  expressed  deep 
concern  over  the  Indiscriminate 
manner  in  which  the  proposed  budget 
cuts  appear  to  have  been  made.  The 
recurrent  theme  of  each  person  who 
testified  was  that  the  loss  of  Federal 
funds  will  create  great  havoc  and  place 
a  tremendous  burden  on  local  munici- 
palities who  cannot  replace  those 
funds  through  increased  tax  revenue. 
The  end  result— dramatic  curtailments 
and  cutbacks  in  essential  services,  pro- 
grams, and  employment. 

Officials  substantiated  their  argu- 
ments for  the  continuation  of 
UDAO's/CDBG's  In  describing  dozens 
of  examples  where  these  grants  were 
the  pivotal  leveraging  mechanism  for 
financing  such  varied  projects  as  hous- 
ing development/rehabilitation,  urban 
revltallzatlon,  commercial  develop- 
ment, public  safety,  and  street  Im- 
provements. 

KHS 

Officials  testifying  for  agencies  who 
provide  health  and  human  services 
programs  described  an  equally  dismal 
situation  should  proposed  cuts  in  their 
funding  be  enacted.  Given  previous  re- 
ductions In  funding  levels  for  many 
HHS  areas,  the  additional  proposed 
cuts  would  force  agencies  to  make  ex- 
tremely difficult  decisions  In  determin- 
ing the  priorities  for  the  distribution 
of  their  scarce  resources.  Affected  pro- 
grams Include  nutritional  service,  em- 
ployment and  training,  education, 
health,  housing,  and  other  vital  pro- 
grams. 

For  example,  a  study  conducted  by 
the  Urban  Institute  here  in  Washing- 
ton concluded  that  Allegheny  County 
is  one  of  the  most  heavily  dependent 
upon  Federal  assistance  for  social  serv- 
ices. Of  the  nearly  $1.6  billion  spent 
annually  In  Allegheny  County  for 
these  services,  77  percent  comes  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Should  the 
county  lose  those  funds,  the  immense 
impact  of  the  loss  becomes  painfully 
clear.  These  cuts  are  especially  diffi- 
cult for  an  area  which  has  experienced 
such  a  dramatic  loss  of  manufacturing 
jobs  and  tax  base. 

In  summation.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
acquired  valuable  Information  from 
and  Insight  into  the  concerns  of  Penn- 
sylvanlans regarding  the  fiacal  year 
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1987  budget.  When  the  1981  tax  and 
budget  cuts  were  enacted,  one  major 
premise  was  that,  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reduced  grants  for  social 
service.  State  and  local  governments 
would  step  in  to  fill  the  gap.  In  the 
case  of  Pennsylvania,  that  apparently 
cannot  happen.  Given  this,  it  is  clear 
that,  while  the  Federal  Government 
continues  to  shift  the  financial  burden 
to  the  State  and  local  levels,  those 
governments  find  themselves  without 
sufficient  financial  resources  to  ad- 
dress many  of  the  problems  which 
were  originally  conceived  as  being  na- 
tional goals  and  objectives.  Therefore, 
as  we  in  Congress  continue  to  strive 
toward  our  goal  of  eliminating  the 
Federal  deficit,  we  must  remember 
that  we  have  a  duty  to  tailor  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  diverse  circum- 
stances of  the  States.  I  will  be  working 
vigorously  to  assure  that  this  is  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attached  a  list 
of  the  witnesses  who  testified  and 
where  these  hearings  were  held,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BUDCKT  HXARIMG  WmfESS  LiST,  FRIDAY, 

PmtuASY  M.  1986— Ehik,  PA 

Joseph  Schleicher.  Board  of  Erie  Metro 
Transit  Authority. 

Jim  Mcintosh,  V.P..  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union  Local  568. 

Richard  Ace,  Steward,  Amalgamated  Tran- 
sit Union  Local  568. 

Hayes  Hamilton.  Transit  Passenger. 

Michael  Crockett,  Transit  Passenger. 

Ruth  Long.  Transit  Passenger. 

Alice  Paceli.  Transit  Passenger. 

Alvira  Caison.  Transit  Passenger. 

Thelma  Grady.  Transit  Passenger. 

Btnxirr  Hkaking  Witness  List,  Saturday. 
February  15.  1986— Philadelphia,  PA 

David  Boonin.  Mayor's  Director  for  Inter- 
governmental Affairs. 

Timothy  Gillespie.  Senior  Director.  Con- 
gressional Affairs.  Washinton.  DC. 
Amtrak. 

Lewis  F.  Gould.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
SEPTA. 

Robert  Gerard.  Vice  President.  Mellon  Bank 
(East). 

Kenneth  Staley.  Vice  President,  Klnzy 
Staley  Si  Sons,  Inc. 

Bob  Sorrel.  Executive  Director.  Urban 
League  of  Philadelphia 

Vera  Gunn.  PhUadelphia  Urban  Coalition. 

Sister  Charity  Kohl.  Administrator.  Cora 
Services. 

Johnathan  Stein.  Executive  Director.  Com- 
munity Legal  Services— Ronald  Harper, 
President.  Board  of  Trustees. 

Brother  Patrick  Ellis,  President,  La  Salle 
Univ. 

Perry  Lenzer,  Business  Manager.  Cheyney 
Univ. 

BuDCFT  Hearing  Witness  List  Monday, 
February  17, 1986— PrrrsTON,  PA 
Honorable  David  Wenzel,  Mayor,  City  of 
Scran  ton. 


Honorable    Thomas    McLaughlin,    Mayor, 

City  of  WUkes-Barre. 
Mrs.  Rachel  Lohman,  Director.  Financial 

Aid  Office.  Wilkes  College.  WUkes-Barre. 

Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Fred  Letteri.  Executive  Director.  Scran- 

ton-Lackawanna    Human    Development 

Agency. 
Mr.  Sanford  Sutherland.  President,  Board 

of    Directors.    Economic    Development 

Council  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Howard  Grossman,  Executive  Director, 

Ek»nomic     Development     Council     of 

Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  James  J.  Decker.   Executive  Director, 

County  of  Lackawanna  Transit  System. 

Immediate  Past  President.  Pennsylvania 

Mass  Transit  Association  Directors. 


Budget  Hearing  WrrNESs  List.  February 
17.  1986— Allentown,  Bethlehem.  Easton 
Airport.  PA 

Donald  Bemhard.  Director  of  Community 
Development.  City  of  Allentown. 

Renee  Saleh.  Director  of  Financial  Aid. 
Kutztown  University.  Vice  President, 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Financial 
Aid  Administration. 

Armando  V.  Greco,  Executive  Director, 
Lehigh  and  North  Kingston  Transit  Au- 
thority. 

Bemadette  Kuebler,  Chairman,  Allentown 
Housing  Authority. 


Budget  Hearing  Witness  List.  Monday, 
February  17. 1986— Pittsbuhch,  PA 

Honorable  Pete  Flaherty.  Allegheny  County 
Commissioner. 

David  Donahoe.  Mayor's  Office. 

Father  Donald  Nesti.  President.  Duquesne 
University.  Lois  Behr,  Student. 

Bill  MUlar.  Executive  Director,  Port  Author- 
ity Transit. 

Leo  McDonough,  President.  Smaller  Manu- 
facturers Council  and  Frank  Fairbanks, 
Past  President.  Smaller  Manufacturers 
Council. 

Vince  Doran.  Executive  Director.  Job  Corps. 

Joseph  Pulglni.  Director,  Allegheny  County 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Richard  Dmevlch,  Director  of  Redevelop- 
ment. Allegheny  County  Redevelopment 
Authority  or  Housing. 

Tom  O'Shea,  Deputy  Director,  Area  Agency 
on  Aging. 


Bin>GET  Hearing  Witness  List.  February 
22.  1986— Harrisbctrg.  PA 

Mayor  Stephen  Reed.  Harrlsburg. 

Andy  Thompson,  National  Service  Officer. 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Charles  Coder,  Executive  Director.  Small 
Business  Development  Center,  Bucknell 
University. 

James  Hoffer,  General  Manager,  Capitol 
Area  Transit. 

Jeff  Schmidt,  Governmental  Liaison,  Penn- 
sylvania Sierra  Club. 

James  Thomas,  Executive  Director,  Penn- 
sylvania Commission  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency. 

Jeff  Birringer,  Managing  Attorney,  Harris- 
burg  Legal  Services. 

David  Helfman,  Assistant  Research  Direc- 
tor, Pennsylvania  State  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 


Donald  Raley,  Director  of  Financial  Aid, 

Dickinson  College. 
Mayor  Martin  Schneider,  Lebanon. 

BinwET  Hearing  Witness  List,  Monday, 
February  24,  1986— Johnstown,  PA 

Herbert  Pf  uhl.  Mayor  of  Johnstown. 

Thomas  Klaum.  Executive  Director,  Cam- 
bria-Somerset Council  of  Governments. 

Harold  Jenkins,  Executive  Director— Cam- 
bria County  Transit. 

John  Henry,  Director— Cambria  County 
Human  Services. 

Thomas  Wonders,  Director  of  Admissions 
and  Financial  Aid— University  of  PltU- 
burgh. 

Tina  Eppolito.  Student  Recipient  of  Finan- 
cial Aid. 

John  Torres,  Director  of  Community  Eco- 
nomics Development. 

George  Walter,  Deputy  Director,  Communi- 
ty Development. 

Robert  Symon,  Project  Director,  Communi- 
ty Service  Employment  Program. 

Budget  Hearing  Witness  List.  Monday, 
February  24,  1986— Altoona.  PA 

David  Jannetta,  Mayor  of  Altoona 

William  Stouffer,  Chairman— County  Com- 
missioner of  Blair  County. 

Donna  Gority.  Blair  County  Commissioner 
Speaking  on  Human  Services. 

Charles  Catteral.  Executive  Director— Al- 
toona Housing  Authority. 

Dr.  Edward  Pierce,  President— Mt.  Aloysius 
Jr.  College. 

Student  From  Mt.  Aloysius  Jr.  College. 

Mr.    SPECTER.    Mr.    President.    I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 


FEDERAL  DEBT  RECOVERY  ACT 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  554.  S.  209,  the  Federal 
Debt  Recovery  Act,  and  that  it  be  con- 
sidered under  the  following  agree- 
ment: That  no  amendments  be  in 
order  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
mittee-reported amendments;  that  no 
motions  to  recommit  with  instructions 
be  in  order;  2  minutes  on  any  debata- 
ble motions,  appeals,  or  points  of 
order,  if  so  submitted  to  the  Senate; 
that  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  S.  209 
occur  at  11:30  a.m.;  and  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  209)  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
XXXI.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
contracts  retaining  private  counsel  to  fur- 
nish collection  services  in  the  case  of  indebt- 
edness owed  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  l)een  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  with 
amendments,  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 


Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Debt  Re- 
covery Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3718  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 
[(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d);] 
[(2)]    (1)   by    redesignating    subsections 
t(b)  and  (c)]  (b/,  (c),  and  idJ  as  subsections 
1(d)  and  (e),l  (dJ.  <e),  and  lf>,  respectively; 
|(3)]  12)  In  subsection  (d),  as  redesignated 
by  paragraph   [(2),1   (1>,  by  Inserting  "or 
(b)"  after  "subsection  (a)": 

[(4)]  (3)  In  subsection  (e),  as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  [(2),  (1>— 1 

(At  by  inserting  "or  (bJ"  after  "(a)"  in  the 
first  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(b)"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(d)":  and 
C(5)J  (4J  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a) 
the    following    new    [subsection:!    subsec- 
tions: 

"(bKl)  The  Attorney  General  may  make 
contracts  retaining  private  counsel  to  fur- 
nish legal  services,  including  representation 
In  negotiation,  compromise,  settlement,  and 
litigation,  in  the  case  of  any  claim  of  indebt- 
edness owed  the  United  States.  If  the  Attor- 
ney General  makes  a  contract  for  legal  serv- 
ices to  be  furnished  in  any  Judicial  district 
of  the  United  SUtes  under  the  first  sen- 
tence, the  Attorney  General  shall  use  his 
best  efforts  to  retain,  from  among  attorneys 
regularly  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of 
law  In  such  district,  more  than  one  private 
counsel  to  furnish  such  legal  services  In 
such  district.  Each  such  contract  shall  In- 
clude such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  At- 
torney General  considers  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate, including  a  provision  specifying 
the  amount  of  the  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  pri- 
vate counsel  under  such  contract  or  the 
method  for  calculating  that  fee.  The 
amount  of  the  fee  payable  for  legal  services 
furnished  under  any  such  contract  may  not 
exceed  the  fee  that  counsel  engaged  In  the 
private  practice  of  law  In  the  area  or  areas 
where  the  legal  services  are  furnished  typi- 
cally charge  cllenU  for  furnishing  legal 
services  in  the  collection  of  claims  of  indebt- 
edness, as  determined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, considering  the  amount,  age,  and 
nature  of  the  Indebtedness  and  whether  the 
debtor  is  an  Individual  or  a  business  entity. 
"(2)  The  head  of  an  executive  or  legisla- 
tive agency  [may]  may,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General,  refer  to  a 
private  counsel  retained  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  claims  of  Indebtedness 
owed  the  United  States  arising  out  of  activi- 
ties of  that  agency. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  sections  516,  S18(b), 
519,  and  547(2)  of  title  28,  a  private  counsel 
retained  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  represent  the  United  SUtes  In  liti- 
gation In  connection  with  legal  services  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  the  contract  entered 
Into  with  that  counsel  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  tills  subsection. 

"(4)  A  contract  made  with  a  private  coun- 
sel under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  include— 

"(A)  a  provision  permitting  the  Attorney 
General  to  terminate  the  contract  If  the  At- 
torney General  [finds]  determines  that  the 
termination  of  the  contract  is  [in  the  public 
interest;]  for  the  convenience  of  the  Qovem- 
menu 

"(B)  a  provision  permitting  the  Attorney 
General  to  have  any  claim  referred  under 


the  contract  returned  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral If  the  Attorney  General  finds  such 
action  to  be  In  the  public  interest; 

"(C)  a  provision  permitting  the  head  of 
any  executive  or  legislative  agency  which 
refers  a  claim  under  the  contract  to  resolve 
a  dispute  regarding  the  claim,  to  compro- 
mise the  claim,  or  to  terminate  a  collection 
action  on  the  claim:  and 

■(D)  a  provision  requiring  the  private 
counsel  to  transmit  [monthly]  periodically 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  head  of 
the  executive  or  legislative  agency  referring 
a  claim  under  the  contract  a  report  on  the 
services  relating  to  the  claim  rendered 
under  the  contract  during  the  [month] 
period  for  which  the  report  is  made  and  the 
progress  made  during  [the  month]  such 
period  In  collecting  the  claim  under  the  con- 
tract. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  the  fourth  sentence 
of  section  803(6)  of  the  Fair  Debt  Collection 
Practices  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1692a(6)).  a  private 
counsel  performing  legal  services  pursuant 
to  a  contract  made  under  paragraph  ( 1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  considered  a  debt 
collector  for  the  purposes  of  such  Act. 

"(cKl)  The  Attorney  General  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  re- 
cover indebtedness  owed  the  United  States 
which  was  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  to  a  private  counsel  for  collection. 
Each  such  report  shall  Include  a  list,  by 
agency,  of  the  total  number  and  amounts  of 
collected  and  uncollected  claims  of  Indebt- 
edness which  were  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  to  a  private  counsel  for 
collection,  shall  separately  specify  any  un- 
collected claim  of  indebtedness  which  was 
covered  by  a  contract  (A)  which  was  termi- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General  under  sub- 
section (b)(4KA)  of  this  section  or  (B)  under 
which  the  claim  was  returned  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  subsection  (b)(4)(B)  of 
this  section,  and  shall  describe  the  progess 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice  In  col- 
lecting uncollected  claims  of  Indebtedness 
during  the  one-year  covered  by  the  report. 

'(2HA)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  carry  out  an  annual 
audit  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  determine  the 
extent  to  which  there  is  competition  among 
private  counsel  to  obtain  contracts  awarded 
under  such  subsection,  the  reasonableness 
of  the  fees  provided  In  such  contracts,  the 
diligence  and  efforts  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  retain  counsel  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  results  of 
the  debt  collection  efforts  of  private  counsel 
retained  under  such  contracts. 

"(B)  After  completing  each  audit  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
the  findings  and  conclusions  resulting  from 
the  audit.". 

Sec.  3.  Not  later  than  [sixty]  ISO  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tions taken  under  section  3718(b)  of  title  31, 
United  SUtes  Code  (as  added  by  paragraph 
[5]  14)  of  section  2  of  thU  Act). 

Mr,  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  today 
considering  the  Federal  Debt  Recov- 
ery Act.  Our  subcommittee  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Conunlttee  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Aiiato].  After 
considering  the  testimony  and  the  pro- 
posal the  subcommittee  had  made  for 
reporting  the  bill,  the  committee  did 
report  the  bill  and  is  recommending  to 
the  Senate  today  that  It  enact  this  bill 
and  send  It  to  the  House. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  his  leadership 
in  developing  this  legislation  and  In  as- 
sisting to  bring  it  before  the  Senate. 

This  legislation  provides  authority 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  employ 
private  attorneys  to  assist  in  the  col- 
lection of  delinquent  debts  that  are 
owed  to  the  Federal  Government. 

For  some  time,  private  collection 
agencies  have  been  employed  by  the 
Government  to  assist  In  collecting 
these  debts,  but  there  has  been  an  ab- 
sence of  authority  to  use  private  attor- 
neys. The  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  the  sole  legal  counsel  and  litigant 
authorized  to  proceed  against  thoee 
who  owe  the  Government  money  and 
will  not  pay  it.  So  any  judgments  ob- 
tained against  Individuals  who  owe  the 
Government  money  have  been  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  U.S.  attor- 
neys throughout  the  country. 

The  workload  has  become  Immense. 
The  number  of  outstanding  debts  that 
are  not  being  collected  because  of  the 
failure  to  be  able  to  employ  private 
counsel  have  risen  dramatically  over 
the  yesu?.  It  Is  Important  that  we  pass 
this  legislation  and  that  we  provide 
this  additional  authority  to  employ 
private  counsel. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ram],  for  his  aid  In  making  it  possible 
for  us  to  consider  S.  209  today.  His 
counsel,  June  Walton,  and  the  staff  di- 
rector. James  Lofton,  have  been  of  In- 
valuable assistance  with  respect  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
today  to  support  passage  of  S.  209.  the 
Federal  Debt  Recovery  Act  of  1985. 
This  bill  will  assist  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  recovering  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  delinquent 
nontax  debts  that  currently  go  uncol- 
lected. S.  209  Is  virtually  Identical  to  S. 
1668  which  passed  the  Senate  on  July 
26. 1984.  by  a  vote  of  96  to  I. 

8.  209  has  been  reported  unanimous- 
ly by  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
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mittee.  It  was  a  subject  of  hearings  by 
the  Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and 
Government  Processes  Subcommittee 
on  September  26,  1985.  I  want  to 
thank  Chairman  Cochraw  and  the 
subcommittee  staff,  especially  Chief 
Counsel  June  Walton,  and  the  staff  di- 
rector, James  Lofton,  for  all  the  help 
they  have  provided  in  getting  this  im- 
portant legislation  to  the  floor  at  this 
time. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  permit 
the  Attorney  General  to  contract  with 
private  attorneys  to  furnish  legal  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  the  recovery  of 
nontax  indebtedness  owed  the  United 
States.  It  will  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  begin  the  process  of  recov- 
ering billions  of  dollars  in  nontax  de- 
linquent debt  in  a  timely,  systematic, 
and  fair  maimer.  No  appropriations 
are  required  for  this  bill  because  attor- 
neys will  be  compensated  only  from 
the  proceeds  collected.  As  I  speak, 
there  is  more  than  $24  billion  worth  of 
overdue  delinquent  nontax  debt  out- 
standing. 

A  companion  bill.  H.R.  979.  has  been 
introduced  by  Congressman  Jim 
Moody.  Hearings  will  be  held  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
near  future.  I  am  confident  that  my 
House  colleagues  will  be  encouraged 
by  today's  Senate  action  to  press  for 
swift  consideration  and  passage  of  this 
vital  legislation.  Each  day,  delinquent 
nontax  debts  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $15.37  million  due  to  lost  inter- 
est, increased  Government  borrowing 
costs,  and  debts  lost  to  the  statute  of 
limitations.  We  cannot  afford  to 
permit  these  funds  to  continue  to  go 
uncollected.  The  99th  Congress  has 
the  duty  to  sw;hieve  deficit  reduction 
wherever  possible.  This  legislation  is  a 
clear  opportunity  to  carry  out  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  have  worked  on  this  legislation  for 
more  than  3  years.  In  1983,  when  I  in- 
troduced previous  bills  on  this  subject 
with  former  Senator  Percy,  the 
amount  of  nontax  delinquencies  was 
$16  bUlion.  When  I  introduced  S.  209 
in  the  99th  Congress,  the  amount  of 
nontax  delinquencies  had  grown  to 
$19.9  billion— an  increase  of  24  per- 
cent. At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985, 
that  amount  had  soared  to  $23.9  bil- 
lion—an  increase  of  another  20  per- 
cent. Clearly,  the  problem  Is  getting 
worse  at  a  time  when  deficit  reduction 
goals  are  forcing  us  to  make  hard 
choices  about  funding  levels  for  vari- 
ous federally  aided  programs. 

The  most  significant  benefit  of  this 
biU  is  that  it  will  bring  desperately 
needed  dollars  back  into  the  Treasury; 
however,  a  beneficial  byproduct  is  that 
It  will  help  restore  the  integrity  of 
many  Federal  loan  programs  that 
have  lost  support  in  large  part  due  to 
the  Federal  Government's  inability  to 
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manage  its  debt.  Failure  to  implement  DEBT  COUiCTION  ACTIvnY— Continuid 

professional  debt-management  proce-  [Ooi»  «««*  ■  n^noi 

dures  has  led  to  a  proliferation  of  seri- 
ously delinquent  debts.  There  is  now 

at  least  $14.9  billion  in  nontax  delin- 
quencies that  are  more  than  1  year 

overdue— an    increase   of   21    percent 

from  fiscal  year  1984.  I  think  it  is  a 

shame  that  we  end  up  cutting  dollars 

from    worthwhile    programs    in    the 

name  of  deficit  reduction  when,  with 

better  credit  management,  the  funds 

would  be  there  to  fund  the  programs. 
Mr.  President,  many  of  the  figures  I 

have   cited    are   summarized    in    two 

simple  tables  my  staff  has  prepared.  I 

ask    unanimous    consent,    therefore, 

that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 

their  entirety  at  this  point.  m^.  D'AMATG.  Mr.  President,  for 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables    years.  Federal  agencies  have  continued 

were    ordered    to    be    printed    m   the    ^^  ^^^^  billions  of  dollars  available  in 

Record,  as  follows:  jo^ns  under  a  myriad  of  different  pro- 

grams. Until  very  recently,  however, 
there  has  not  been  a  corresponding 
effort  to  assure  that  debts  are  repaid 
on  time.  The  Debt  Collection  Act  of 
1982  was  a  significant  beginning  in  the 
Federal  Government's  effort  to  gain 
control  of  its  burgeoning  collection 
problems.  As  a  result  of  that  act  and 
subsequent  program  initiatives,  the 
Federal  Government  is  starting  to  im- 
plement modem  tools  of  credit  man- 
agement, such  as  automated  tracking 
of  accounts,  sharing  of  information  re- 
garding debtors  among  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  the  use  of  collection  agencies. 
In  1984,  the  enactment  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  allowed  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  offset  delinquent 
debts  against  income  tax  refunds  oth- 
erwise due  to  taxpayers.  Under  that 
act,  debtors  must  be  given  60  days 
notice  prior  to  such  an  offset  and  must 
be  allowed  to  bring  their  accounts  into 
current  status,  establish  payment 
schedules,  or  pay  in  full  prior  to  the 
effective  date.  As  of  December  1985. 
$14.8  million  has  been  collected 
through  voluntary  payments  as  a 
result  of  offset  notices  sent  to  taxpay- 
ers. The  IRS  will  be  able  to  continue 
this  practice  through  1986. 1  commend 
this  administration  for  committing 
itself  to  bringing  20th  century  tech- 
niques into  our  debt  collection  efforts. 
The  retention  of  private  attorneys,  as 
provided  for  in  S.  209,  however,  is  the 
next  logical  step  in  good  credit  man- 
agement. 

Many  debtors  with  the  financial 
ability  to  repay  their  debts  have  stead- 
fastly refused  to  pay  them;  they  have 
learned  that  debts  owed  to  the  Federal 
Government  are  unlikely  to  be  pur- 
sued, reduced  to  Judgments,  and  en- 
forced. Unfortunately,  they  are  right. 
Many  of  these  debtors  have  proven  to 
be  affluent  professionals. 
The    Justice     Department     is    ill- 

Em0 31      61     +79      17        1    equipped     to     handle     the     massive 
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volume  of  delinquent  tax  debts  ($35.3 
billion),  let  alone  the  delinquent 
nontax  debts  ($23.9  billion).  EMDJ  has 
higher  priorities,  such  as  fighting  or- 
ganized crime,  drug  trafficking,  extor- 
tion, and  other  serious  felonies. 

As  of  July  31,  1985,  there  were 
92,978  delinquent  debt  cases  pending 
at  DOJ.  as  well  as  210,557  other  cases 
and  matters.  Of  the  debt  collection 
cases,  18  percent  were  over  4  years  old; 
in  many  of  them,  no  action  had  yet 
been  Instituted.  Even  in  those  cases 
where  judgments  were  secured,  often 
the  critical  step  of  enforcement  action 
was  not  taken  to  actually  collect 
moneys  owed  to  the  Treasury. 

At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1985,  there 
were  6,937.757  delinquent  nontax 
debts.  At  the  same  time,  there  were 
158.285  overdue  accounts  pending  at 
DOJ,  independent  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  other  criminal  and  civil  cases 
and  other  matters  also  pending  there. 
A  total  of  less  than  75,000  lawsuits  of 
any  nature,  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  the  party  plaintiff,  were 
brought  by  DOJ  during  1985.  Even  If 
all  of  the  75,000  lawsuits  were  collec- 
tion cases,  which  they  were  not.  the 
cases  would  represent  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  delinquent  debts  owed  the 
Federal  (3oveniment.  The  point  is 
clear:  The  sheer  volume  of  delinquent 
accounts  overwhelms  the  resources  of 
EKDJ.  For  example,  as  of  July  31,  1985, 
DOJ  had  terminated  only  4,390  debt- 
collection  cases.  At  the  same  time, 
there  were  another  25,344  cases  re- 
ferred by  Education  Department  pend- 
ing at  DOJ. 

As  a  result  of  the  immensity  of  the 
task  assigned  to  it.  DOJ  occasionally 
publicizes  its  efforts  to  pursue  delin- 
quent debtors  in  order  to  deter  others 
from  failing  to  pay  their  debts.  Such 
publicity  makes  a  brief  splash,  but 
without  diligent  follow  through— se- 
curing judgments  and.  most  impor- 
tantly, enforcing  them  and  collecting 
the  amoimts  owed— these  incidents  do 
not  serve  the  Government  well  be- 
cause the  debt  remains  unpaid  tmd 
debtors  may  have  been  subjected  to 
extreme  embarrassment  and  humilia- 
tion. 

An  article  illustrating  this  very  point 
appeared  in  the  March  6  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  It  tells  the  story  of 
8m  employee  of  a  quasl-Govemment 
8igency  who  was  surrested  by  U.S.  mar- 
shals and  brought  before  a  UJS.  magis- 
trate for  failure  to  repay  a  student 
loan  of  $1,100.  The  Government  had 
obtained  a  Judgment  against  this 
debtor,  but  after  5  years,  was  unable 
to  reduce  the  Judgment  to  payment. 
Under  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act.  the 
wages  of  the  debtor  could  have  been 
garnished  to  repay  the  debt;  instead. 
the  Government  chose  the  Intrusive 
option  of  arresting  the  debtor.  This 
type  of  police-state  tactics  would  not 
be  tolerated  If  practiced  by  the  private 
bar.  In  f»ct.  there  are  severe  penalties 


in  Federal  laws  aimed  at  those  who 
would  abuse  consumer  debtors.  Mr. 
President.  I  commend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered    to   be    printed   In   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Waahlngton  Post.  Mar.  6, 19881 
U.8.  WoRKKR  Arrxstzd  IN  Studutt  Loam 
Cask  Aptkr  Loro  Skarcr 
(By  Nancy  Lewis) 
A  41-year-old  Northwest  Washington  man 
who  for  five  years  eluded  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  collect  a  $1,100  court 
judgment  against  him  for  an  unpaid  student 
loan  while  at  the  same  time  working  for  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp-  was  arrest- 
ed yesterday  by  U.S.  marshals. 

"When  you  Ignore  a  contempt  of  court 
[summons]  .  .  .  you  can  expect  to  have  U.S. 
marshals  take  you  Into  custody  and  bring 
you  before  the  court."  Assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
ney Royce  C.  Lamberth  said  after  Ronald  A. 
Sanders  of  49  Seaton  Place  NW  was  arrested 
at  his  home. 

U.S.  Magistrate  Arthur  L.  Burnett  told 
Sanders  that  he  could  have  "avoided  embar- 
rassment"  If  he  had  simply  answered  the 
government's  inquiries.  In  the  future,  Bur- 
nett said,  "come  down  here  and  people  will 
try  to  help  you." 

Sanders,  who  told  Burnett  that  he  hadn't 
received  all  of  the  court's  summons  because 
of  "domestic  problems. "  and  simply  that  the 
Incident  had  been  "humiliating." 

The  government  had  been  trying  for  five 
years  to  get  Sanders  to  set  up  a  repayment 
plan  for  the  balance,  plus  Interest,  on  two 
loans,  totaling  $1,700.  that  he  received  while 
attending  Central  SUte  University  In  WU- 
berforce.  Ohio. 

The  order  to  bring  Sanders  Into  court  was 
approved  Jan.  23  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
John  Pratt  after  the  government  was 
unable  to  find  out  where  Sanders  worked. 
Although  federal  agencies  have  several  pro- 
grams designed  to  uncover  federal  employes 
who  have  defaulted  on  student  loans,  none 
apparently  turned  up  Sanders,  officials  said. 
"We  do  not  Intend  to  allow  people  to 
Ignore  their  obligation  to  repay  money  they 
owe  the  United  SUtes."  Lamberth  said.  "In 
this  day  of  federal  deficits,  the  money  we 
can  obtain  from  debt  collections,  while 
smaU  in  individual  cases,  is  staggering  In  lU 
total  Impact  on  the  federal  treasury." 

Richard  Hastings  of  the  Department  of 
Education  said  that  of  all  federal  loan  pro- 
grams, about  $S  billion  is  In  default.  For 
guaranteed  student  loans,  made  by  private 
financial  institutions  and  backed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  rate  of  default  Is  about  10  per- 
cent, he  said. 

For  direct  student  loans,  the  default  rate 
is  about  14.5  percent. 

As  part  of  its  Increased  efforts.  Hastings 
said,  the  names  of  more  than  18,000  people 
who  are  in  default  on  their  loans  have  been 
sent  to  federal  prosecutors  for  collection. 

Lamberth  said  that  In  the  District  the 
government  is  trying  to  collect  on  about 
1,000  Judgments.  The  wages  of  more  than 
100  federal  employes  here  are  being  gar- 
nished. 

Ctovemment  officials  said  that  they 
expect  Sanders'  pay  would  be  garnished  if 
he  did  not  propose  a  satisfactory  repayment 
schedule. 

Mr.  D'AMATG.  Mr.  President,  the 
legal  process  should  not  be  used  to 


frighten  debtors  Into  paying  their 
debts.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  systemat- 
ic appro8u:h  to  debt  collection,  com- 
bined with  a  meaningful  threat  of  liti- 
gation as  a  last  resort,  is  the  best  way 
to  collect  delinquent  debts.  Moreover, 
S.  209  specifically  states  that  the  Fair 
Debt  Collection  Practices  Act  applies 
to  attorneys  handling  debt  collection 
cases  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Thus,  attorneys  must  recognize  the 
basic  righta  and  liberties  of  consumers 
while  utilizing  all  available  legal  col- 
lection tools. 

I  am  pleased  that  DOJ  supports  my 
legislation.  Over  the  last  several  years 
of  work  on  this  bill,  DOJ  has  come  to 
agree  with  its  privatization  appro8tch. 
This  Idea  was  recommended  by  the 
President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on 
Cost  Control— the  Grace  Commission. 
S.  209  will  freeup  DOJ  attorneys, 
some  of  our  very  best  Federal  lawyers, 
for  the  challenging  and  important 
work  they  were  hired  to  do.  It  certain- 
ly Is  questionable  whether  DOJ  should 
have  to  treat  debt  collection  as  one  of 
its  top  priorities.  Certainly,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recover  these  delinquent  debts, 
but  I  believe  that  DOJ  attorneys  are 
best  employed  as  crime  fighters,  not  aa 
bin  collectors. 

Collection  agencies  are  vital  to  the 
Government's  effort  to  collect  these 
delinquent  debts.  However,  as  noted  In 
a  1983  GAO  study,  collection  agencies 
efforts  are  hampered  by  their  Inability 
to  threaten  debtors  with  legal  suits. 
Without  the  added  tool  of  litigation, 
collection  agencies  employed  by  the 
Education  Department  have  only  been 
able  to  achieve  a  collection  rate  of  6.8 
percent.  In  the  private  sector,  where 
the  threat  of  litigation  Is  meaningful, 
the  collection  rate  for  similar  debts 
would  be  as  high  as  30  percent  to  40 
percent. 

S.  209  is  the  product  of  extensive  dis- 
cussion and  deliberation  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  Education  De- 
partment, and  miuiy  others  with  ex- 
pertise In  the  field  of  debt  collection. 
It  reflects  a  compromise  reached  with 
Justice  whereby  Justice  was  given  the 
power  to  contract  with  private  law 
firms  for  legal  services  In  cormectlon 
with  debt  collection.  Further,  we 
agreed  that  the  heads  of  Federal  agen- 
cies could  then,  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  Attorney  General,  refer  cases 
directly  to  the  law  firms  hired  by 
DOJ. 

Federal  agencies  should  not  bypass 
the  cost-effective  use  of  collection 
agencies  In  recovering  delinquent  debt. 
Litigation  (gainst  recsdcltrant  debtors 
Is  only  Intended  to  be  used  as  a  tool  of 
last  resort.  In  addition.  8.  209  was 
crafted  to  permit  Federal  agencies  to 
have  the  option  to  decide  whether  a 
contract  with  a  collection  agency 
would  give  the  collection  agency  the 
power  to  make  direct  referrals  to  law 
firms  retained  by  DOJ.  Nothing  In  the 
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bill  precludes  such  contracts  from 
being  executed. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  public  in- 
terest, the  bill  authorizes  DOJ  to 
recall  any  claim  referred  to  private 
counsel.  This  authority  is  intended  to 
be  reserved  for  exceptional,  rather 
than  routine,  cases.  DOJ  may  also  ter- 
minate contracts  with  private  law 
firms.  S.  209  also  states  that  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  shall  have  the 
power  to  resolve  disputes  regarding 
claims,  compromise  claims,  or  termi- 
nate collection  action  on  claims.  Pri- 
vate attorneys  must  also  submit  peri- 
odic status  reports,  both  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  to  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  referring  claims  under 
the  contract. 

The  Attorney  General  is  required  to 
submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report 
on  DOJ's  activities  to  recover  delin- 
quent debts.  An  annual  audit  of  DOJ's 
actions  to  retain  private  counsel  under 
this  bill  is  also  required  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Comptroller  General 
and  submitted  to  Congress.  In  order  to 
ensure  prompt  action  in  implementing 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  Attorney 
General  must  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress within  180  days  after  enactment. 
The  magnitude  of  the  outstanding  de- 
linquent debt  makes  it  essential  that 
no  more  time  be  lost  in  recovering 
these  moneys. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
8.  209  does  not  require  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate a  single  penny  to  implement 
its  provisions.  Payments  to  attorneys 
retained  by  DOJ  are  to  be  made  out  of 
proceeds  collected.  It  is  anticipated 
that  DOJ  will  negotiate  contingent  fee 
arrangements  with  private  counsel. 
The  amount  of  the  fee  may  not  exceed 
the  fee  that  counsel  in  the  same  geo- 
graphic area  typically  charge  clients 
for  debt  collection  legal  services.  Fac- 
tors to  be  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  fee  is  reasonable  in- 
clude such  items  as  the  amount,  age, 
and  nature  of  the  indebtedness,  and 
whether  the  debtor  is  an  individual  or 
a  business  entity.  Contracts  may  in- 
clude all  terms  and  conditions  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Attorney  General. 
The  bill  also  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  use  his  best  efforts  to 
retain  more  than  one  private  counsel 
in  each  Judicial  district. 

Under  the  careful  supervision  of 
DOJ,  and  subject  to  provisions  which 
would  protect  the  rights  of  debtors, 
the  use  of  private  counsel  will  greatly 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  recover  outstanding 
debt.  Many  individuals  owing  money 
to  the  Federal  Government  are 
making  a  calculated  decision  not  to 
repay  their  loans,  convinced  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  capacity  to  recover 
the  debt.  They  have  a  take-the-money- 
and-nin  mentality.  This  cheats  the 
taxpayer  and.  in  the  long  run.  threat- 
ens the  viability  of  many  worthwhile 


Federal  programs  such  as  the  student 
financial  assistance  programs,  which 
are  especially  important  to  the  lower 
and  middle-class  families  of  this 
Nation.  We  must  reverse  that  attitude 
and  send  a  clear  message  that  we 
mean  business. 

This  bill  will  create  more  efficient, 
cost-effective  debt  collection  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  also  will  help 
restore  the  good  faith  and  integrity 
which  should  be  present  in  successful 
debtor-creditor  relationships.  I  am 
pleased  that  S.  209  has  the  support  of 
the  DOJ,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  OMB.  DOJ's  firm  support 
for  this  bill  is  evidenced  by  a  similar 
proposal  which  it  drafted  incorporat- 
ing the  essential  features  of  S.  209 
with  some  technical  differences. 

Mr.  President,  one  should  reflect  on 
the  fact  that  while  we  talk  about  re- 
ducing the  Federal  deficit,  there  are 
billions  of  dollars  in  overdue  delin- 
quent debts  that  are  owed  to  the 
"Treasury,  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  for 
years  have  gone  uncollected.  More- 
over, they  have  gone  uncollected  with- 
out justifiable  reasons. 

It  is  not  a  question  that  the  debtors 
do  not  have  the  ability  to  pay.  Often- 
times, we  hear  the  most  incredible  sto- 
ries, about  people  who  have  borrowed 
money  for  a  variety  of  reasons— guar- 
anteed student  loans,  small  business 
loans,  commerce  loans,  energy  loans— 
and  have  willfully  failed  to  repay  their 
loans  despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
enormous  incomes.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  that  they  have  never  been 
pressed  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
repay  their  obligations  after  they  have 
borrowed  the  money. 

Many  debtors  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that,  "If  you  come  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  borrow  money, 
the  chances  are  mlniscule  that  you 
will  ever  be  required  to  pay  it  back. 
Therefore,  simply  don't  answer  the 
letters  that  come  to  you  from  collec- 
tion agencies  with  respect  to  your  de- 
linquent debt,  and  the  chances  are 
pretty  good  that  you  will  never  be 
sued  on  your  debt  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Consequently,  we  have  a  situation 
today  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  fiscal  year  1985,  is  owed,  in 
nontax-delinquent  debts— not  because 
of  delinquent  taxes— $23,907,000,000. 
The  total  figure  representing  overdue 
nontax  debts  has  been  rising  each 
year. 

The  Federal  Government  is  sending 
the  wrong  message  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  covmtry:  If  you  borrow  money 
from  Uncle  Sam,  we  are  not  going  to 
diligently  pursue  the  overdue  debt; 
and.  it  is  very  luilikely  that  we  will 
ever  get  aroimd  to  sueing  you  and  en- 
forcing any  judgment  against  you. 

The  Justice  Department  simply  does 
not  have  adequate  resources  to  sue  all 
those  who  owe  delinquent  debts,  many 


of  whom  are  in  a  financial  position  to 
repay  these  moneys.  The  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  is  an  example: 
We  should  be  making  those  moneys 
available,  but  we  also  should  assure 
that  they  are  repaid  so  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  there  to  help  future  gen- 
erations. The  same  principle  applies  to 
a  host  of  other  programs. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  carefully 
crafted  bill  will  ensiire  that  in  the 
future  we  will  not  continue  to  lose  bil- 
lions of  dollars  because  the  statute  of 
limitations  has  run  out  on  many  of 
these  debts.  Annually,  the  statute  of 
limitations  tolls  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  collect  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  we 
will  ever  be  able  to  collect  any  of  those 
debts  for  which  the  statute  of  limita- 
tion has  tolled. 

This  legislative  initiative  was  passed 
in  the  Senate  2  years  ago  by  a  vote  of 
96  to  1.  I  hope  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  act 
expeditiously  to  pass  companion  legis- 
lation. It  is  about  time  we  got  serious 
about  collecting  the  dollars  that  are 
owed  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
excellent  bill.  I  rise  to  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  overwhelming,  if 
not  unanimous,  support.  It  was  consid- 
ered carefully  by  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  on  which  I  serve. 

There  was  a  hearing  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy,  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion and  Government  Processes  on 
September  26,  1985.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  chaired 
that  hearing.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn]  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  subcommittee.  They 
did  excellent  work.  There  will  be  virtu- 
ally unanimous  support  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  add  my  com- 
mendation to  that  already  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato].  He  showed  remarkable  ini- 
tiative in  bringing  this  legislation  for- 
ward and  in  pushing  it  diligently  to 
the  point  where  it  now  stands  on  the 
verge  of  overwhelming  adoption. 

Our  country  obviously  needs  reve- 
nue, and  obviously  the  first  place  to 
get  more  revenue  is  from  those  who  al- 
ready owe  it  and  have  not  paid  it. 

Insofar  as  the  traditional  methods  of 
collecting  those  debts  have  not  worked 
as  well  as  we  would  like,  and  insofar  as 
the  private  sector  is  capable  of  and 
willing  to  assist  us  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  revenue  from  those  who 
owe  it,  this  legislation  represents  a 
really  good  idea.  There  are  some  haz- 
ards and  pitfalls  to  consider  in  ad- 
dressing this  subject,  but  through  the 
hearing  process,  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  addressed  all 
those  potential  problems. 
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I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation 
is  very  much  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
country,  and  I  again  commend  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  York, 
for  bringing  it  forward. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  209.  the  Federal 
Debt  Recovery  Act  of  1985.  which  per- 
mits the  use  of  private  attorneys  to 
collect  outstanding  debts  owed  the 
Federal  Government.  This  bill  also 
contains  important  safeguards  to 
ensure  that,  by  granting  such  author- 
ity, we  do  not  provide  a  huge  financial 
windfall  to  only  a  handful  of  private 
law  firms. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  sponsors  of  S. 
209  saw  fit  to  include  those  safeguard- 
ing provisions  which  I  offered,  and 
which  the  Senate  adopted,  when  this 
body  considered  similar  legislation  in 
1984.  These  provisions  will  help  ensure 
that  the  contracts  for  the  services  of 
private  attorneys  are  awarded  on  a 
competitive  basis,  that  the  fees  paid 
for  such  services  reflect  the  going 
rates  charged  for  litigating  commercial 
debt  cases,  and  will  require  an  annual 
GAO  audit  to  momtor  the  soundness 
of  the  entire  program. 

I  believe  these  provisions  make  a 
good  idea  even  better. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  an 
enormous  problem  of  defaulted  debt 
to  the  Federal  Government.  As  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  $23.6  billion  in  non- 
tax delinquent  debt  was  owed  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  amount  is  more 
than  double  the  $11.7  biUion  in  non- 
tax delinquent  debts  which  were  re- 
ported outstanding  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
Although  the  Debt  Collection  Act  of 
1982  permitted  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  use  the  services  of  private 
debt  collection  agencies,  we  have 
hardly  made  a  dent  in  this  mountain 
of  bad  debt. 

That  is  so,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  dunning  by  collec- 
tion agencies  often  doesn't  work. 

After  the  dxmning  notices  faU  to 
make  the  debtors  pay  back  the  money 
they  owe.  the  Federal  Government 
must  turn  to  the  Justice  Department 
to  take  these  debtors  to  court.  Quite 
frankly,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  neither  the  personnel  nor  the  in- 
clination to  move  aggressively  to  col- 
lect this  money. 

There  were  92.978  delinquent  debt 
cases  pending  at  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  of  July  31,  1985.  in  addition 
to  the  210,557  other  civil  and  criminal 
cases  and  other  matters.  Of  these  debt 
collection  cases,  18  percent  were  over  4 
years  old.  These  cases  were  in  various 
stages  of  action,  but,  as  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  noted  in  Its 
report  accompanying  S.  209,  no  legal 
action  had  been  initiated  in  many  of 
them. 

S.  209  will  go  a  lor.g  way  in  strength- 
ening our  ability  to  collect  money 
owed  the  Federal  treasury  by  permit- 
ting the  Justice  Department  to  con- 


tract, on  a  contingency  fee  basis,  with 
private  law  firms  to  litigate  some  of 
these  bad  debt  cases. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  includes 
the  amendments  I  offered  back  in  1984 
to  ensure  that  contracts  are  awarded 
competitively  and  that  the  contingen- 
cy fees  paid  for  such  private  attorneys 
are  reasonable. 

I  believe  S.  209  is  a  carefully  con- 
structed piece  of  legislation  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  for  his  support 
of  the  legislation  which  we  are  now 
considering.  He  is  an  important 
member  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  and  we  appreciate  very 
much  his  assistance  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  and  having  it  reported 
favorably  by  the  committee. 

I  also  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  sub- 
committee. It  has  been  a  pleasure 
working  with  him  on  the  subcommit- 
tee which  has  a  wide  range  of  jurisdic- 
tion. His  assistance  in  getting  the  bill 
to  the  floor  is  sincerely  appreciated. 

I  think  this  bill  is  going  to  greatly 
enhance  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  When  Congress  passed  the 
Debt  CoUection  Act  of  1982,  it  indicat- 
ed its  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
improving    our    credit    management 

That  act  permitted  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  charge  interest,  report  de- 
linquent debtors  to  credit  bureaus,  and 
most  importantly  to  utilize  private  col- 
lection agencies  to  pursue  recovery. 
Another  important  credit  manage- 
ment tool,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's authority  to  deduct  overdue  debts 
from  the  tax  refund  checks  of  debtors, 
was  enacted  as  part  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  faced  with 
severe  budget  constraints,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  me  that  we  are  considering  leg- 
islation that  will  not  require  any  addi- 
tional approprintion  of  funds  but  in- 
stead will  increase  revenues  without 
raising  taxes  by  facilitoting  the  collec- 
tion of  debts  owed  to  our  Government. 

The  tools  that  have  been  made  avail- 
able in  the  past  have  improved  our 
debt  collection  efforts  considerably, 
but  this  final  step,  permitting  litiga- 
tion by  attorneys,  has  not  been  used 
often  enough  nor  have  postjudgment 
actions  been  pursued  aggressively  in 
the  past. 

Currently,  agencies  are  required  to 
refer  claims  of  $600  or  more,  including 
debt  collection  cases,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  litigation.  Howev- 
er, the  staff  and  resources  available  to 
U.S  attorneys  around  the  country  are 
limited  and  better  utilized  in  pursuing 
cases  involving  important  constitution- 
al issues,  violent  crime,  and  narcotics 
trafficking,  all  of  which  are  very  seri- 
ous problems  throughout  the  country. 


As  of  July  31.  1986.  there  were 
92,978  delinquent  debt  cases  pending  v 
with  the  Department  of  Justice.  These 
cases  were  in  various  stages  of  litiga- 
tion or  postjudgment  action.  In  many 
of  the  cases,  no  legal  action  had  been 
taken,  or.  where  judgment  had  been 
obtained,  no  postjudgment  enforce- 
ment action  was  being  pursued. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Justice  recognizes  the  need  for  assist- 
ance in  reducing  the  backlog  of  delin- 
quent debt  cases.  As  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's antifraud  enforcement 
initiative  last  year  it  recor.omended  en- 
actment of  le^latlon  similar  to  8.  209. 
Senator  Roth  and  I  introduced  that 
bUl,  S.  1658,  by  request  on  September 
18. 

Additionally.  Mr.  President,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
reported  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1985.  almost  $19.9  billion  in 
nontax  delinquent  debt  was  owed  to 
the  U.8.  Government.  Over  $6.2  billion 
of  that  amount  was  more  than  6  years 
overdue.  The  lastest  OMB  figures 
show  that  as  of  September  30,  1985. 
nontax  delinquent  debt  had  grown  to 
$23.6  billion,  an  increase  of  $3.7  billion 
in  just  1  year.  The  enormous  growth 
In  the  amount  of  delinquent  debt  is 
even  more  evident  when  you  consider 
that  since  fiscal  year  1981,  when  out- 
standing nontax  delinquent  debt  stood 
at  $11.7  billion,  the  total  has  more 
than  doubled. 

It  is  also  disturbing  that  due  to  the 
nmning  of  the  statute  of  limitations, 
which  cuts  off  the  ability  to  pursue 
legal  action,  our  failure  to  collect  on 
these  debts  on  a  timely  basis  impairs 
any  chance  of  future  recovery.  OMB 
provided  statistics  for  fiscal  year  1985 
which  indicate  that  $7.5  miUion  is  lost 
each  day  due  to  the  nmning  of  the 
sUtute  of  limitations.  Coupled  with 
the  increased  costs  of  borrowing  and 
lost  interest  to  the  Treasury,  total  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  is  an  estimated  $5.61 
billion  per  year. 

This  bill  will  enable  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  reduce  its  backlog  of 
pending  cases  and  in  a  more  expedi- 
tious way  handle  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  potential  new  cases  which 
have  yet  to  be  referred  by  the  agencies 
to  whom  debts  are  owed.  The  use  of 
private  counsel  will  also  enable  the 
Government  to  pursue  litigation  in 
cases  under  $600,  which  the  Depart- 
ment considers  too  small  to  litigate  in 
an  effective  or  efficient  way.  However, 
private  attorneys  have  testified  that 
they  regularly  handle  such  small 
dollar  claims  and  profitably  collect  on 
them. 

This  legislation  will  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  retain  the  services  of  attor- 
neys who  have  demonstrated  compe- 
tency, experience,  and  reliability  in 
the  handling  of  collection  accounts  in 
the  geographical  area  where  the 
debtor  is  located.  Furthermore,  private 
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attornejrs  specializing  in  debt  litigation 
have  extensive  experience  with  post- 
Judgment  remedies  and  procedures  as 
well  as  the  financial  motivation  to  vig- 
orously pursue  collection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  allocated  to  the  majority  side  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  was  propound- 
ed to  the  Chair  included  no  time 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimoiis-consent  agreement  provid- 
ed for  a  vote  at  11:30  a.m..  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 
The  agreement  in  the  usual  form  pro- 
vides for  a  division  of  time  between 
the  majority  and  minority  sides. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  time  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  from  the  minority 
time. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  with  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  collection  agencies  will 
be  able,  where  appropriate,  to  advise 
debtors  that  litigation  is  a  likely  conse- 
quence for  the  failure  to  pay.  Once 
debtors  are  aware  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  serious  about  collecting  the 
money  it  is  owed,  they  will  respond  to 
persuasive  collection  efforts. 

Protections  have  been  built  into  the 
legislation  to  ensure  the  integrity  of 
the  program  and  enhance  competition. 
The  bill  requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  use  his  best  efforts  to  retain  more 
than  one  counsel  in  a  judicial  district 
where  such  services  will  be  utilized. 
The  fees  established  wlU  be  reasonable 
and  may  not  exceed  the  rate  tjrpically 
charged  for  a  similar  service  in  the 
area  where  the  private  counsel  is  en- 
gaged in  practice.  The  attorneys  re- 
tained to  litigate  debt  cases  under  this 
act  will  do  so  on  a  contingency  fee 
basis.  Language  in  the  committee's 
report  directs  the  Attorney  General  to 
use  his  best  efforts  to  ensure  that  all 
interested  firms,  including  small  firms 
and  minority  firms,  will  have  full  op- 
portunity to  compete  or  be  considered 
for  these  legal  service  contracts. 

Attorneys  retained  under  this  au- 
thority win  be  debt  contractors  under 
the  Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act 
and  will  be  subject  to  its  provisions. 
Furthermore,  the  committee's  report 
emphasizes  that  the  authority  to 
retain  private  counsel  does  not  mean 
that  Federal  agencies  should  bypass 
the  use  of  private  collection  agencies. 
Rather.  Government  agencies  should 
increasingly  use  all  the  credit  manage- 
ment tools  available.  Litigation  should 
be  used  as  a  final  collection  tool  after 
other  attempts  to  collect  have  failed. 
All  collection  activity,  from  start  to 
flnJah.  must  be  pursued  promptly. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  previ- 
ously approved  the  use  of  private  at- 
torneys to  assist  in  the  litigation  of 
debt  cases.  By  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  96  to  1  the  Senate  passed  S.  1668.  a 
bill  similar  to  S.  209.  on  July  25.  1984. 
However,  that  bill  was  not  acted  on  by 
the  House  prior  to  adjoiurunent  of  the 
98th  Congress. 

At  a  hearing  on  S.  209  last  Septem- 
ber 26.  our  Subcommittee  on  Energy. 
Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Government 
Processes,  received  testimony  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  supporting  the 
legislation.  Private  attorneys  and  col- 
lection agencies  testified  that  collec- 
tions would  be  enhanced  with  prompt 
and  timely  litigation.  State  govern- 
ment officials  described  their  success- 
ful experiences  using  private  attorneys 
for  collection  litigation  and  recom- 
mend their  use. 

Mr.  President,  an  efficient  and  effec- 
tive credit  management  system  re- 
quires timely  litigation  and  post-Judg- 
ment enforcement.  Enactment  of  S. 
209  will  ensure  that  these  tools  are 
fully  utilized. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  is  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  the  sponsor  of  S.  209.  for  his 
hard  work  and  cooperation  in  bringing 
this  legislation  before  the  Senate. 
Anne  Miano  of  his  staff  was  most 
helpful  to  my  subcommittee  staff  in 
preparing  for  our  hearing  on  the  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  inform  the  managers 
of  the  bill  that  there  are  pending  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  bill.  Those 
amendments  have  been  reported  by 
the  committee  and  a  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  would  be  necessary 
that  those  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  are 
agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
further  amendments  are  In  order.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  11:30 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
the  bUl.  The  bill,  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  Is.  Shall  It 
pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClubs]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BoREM]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoute]  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimoimced— yeas  95. 
nays  1.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  42  Leg.] 

YEAS-95 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

MItcheU 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Moynihan 

Armstrong 

Gore 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

Gramm 

Nunn 

Biden 

Graasley 

Pack  wood 

Binsaman 

Harkin 

Pell 

Boschwitz 

Hart 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Hecht 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Heinz 

RockefeUer 

Chiles 

Helms 

Roth 

Cochran 

Hollings 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Simpson 

DeConcinl 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Denton 

Kerry 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Stennis 

Dodd 

lAxalt 

Stevens 

Dole 

Leahy 

Symms 

Domenici 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Long 

Trlble 

Eacleton 

WaUop 

East 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Evans 

tiattingly 

Weicker 

Exon 

McConneU 

Wilson 

Ford 

Melcher 

Zorlnsky 

Oam 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS- 1 
Benin 

Ntri  VOTINO-4 

Boren 

Mathias 

Inouye 

McClure 

So  the  bUl  (S.  209).  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  209 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Debt  Re- 
covery Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3718  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c), 
ttnd  (d)  as  subsections  <d),  (e),  and  (f),  re- 
spectively: 

(2)  In  subsection  (d).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "or  (b)"  after 
"subsection  (a)"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (e),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  (b)"  after  "(a)"  in  the 
first  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  strilting  out  "(b)"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)": 
and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsections: 


"(bKl;  The  Attorney  General  may  make 
contracts  retaining  private  counsel  to  fur- 
nish legal  services,  Including  represenUtion 
in  negotiation,  compromise,  settlement,  and 
litigation,  in  the  case  of  any  claim  of  Indebt- 
edness owed  the  United  SUtes.  U  the  Attor- 
ney General  makes  a  contract  for  legal  serv- 
ices to  be  fumUhed  in  any  Judicial  district 
of  the  United  States  under  the  first  sen- 
tence, the  Attorney  General  shall  use  his 
best  efforts  to  retain,  from  among  attorneys 
regularly  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of 
law  in  such  district,  more  than  one  private 
counsel  to  furnish  such   legal  services  In 
such  district.  Each  such  contract  shall  in- 
clude such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  At- 
torney (Seneral  considers  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate, including  a  provision  specifying 
the  amount  of  the  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  pri- 
vate counsel  under  such  contract  or  the 
method    for    calculating    that    fee.    The 
amount  of  the  fee  payable  for  legal  services 
furnished  imder  any  such  contract  may  not 
exceed  the  fee  that  counsel  engaged  in  the 
private  practice  of  law  in  the  area  or  areas 
where  the  legal  services  are  furnished  typi- 
cally  charge   cliente   for    furnishing    legal 
services  In  the  coUection  of  claims  of  Indebt- 
edness, as  determined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral,   considering    the    amount,    age,    and 
nature  of  the  indebtedness  and  whether  the 
debtor  is  an  Individual  or  a  business  entity. 
"(2)  The  head  of  an  executive  or  legisla- 
tive agency  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General,  refer  to  a  private 
counsel  retained  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  claims  of  Indebtedness  owed  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  activities  of 
that  agency. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  sections  516,  518(b), 
519,  and  547(2)  of  title  28,  a  private  counsel 
retained  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  represent  the  United  States  in  liti- 
gation in  connection  with  legal  services  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  the  contract  entered 
into  with  tliat  counsel  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  A  contract  made  with  a  private  coun- 
sel under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  include— 

"(A)  a  provision  permitting  the  Attorney 
General  to  terminate  the  contract  If  the  At- 
torney CSeneral  determines  that  the  termi- 
nation of  the  contract  is  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Government: 

"(B)  a  provision  permitting  the  Attorney 
General  to  have  any  claim  referred  under 
the  contract  returned  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral if  the  Attorney  General  finds  such 
action  to  be  In  the  public  Interest; 

"(C)  a  provision  permitting  the  head  of 
any  executive  or  legislative  agency  which 
refers  a  claim  under  the  contract  to  resolve 
a  dispute  regarding  the  claim,  to  compro- 
mise the  claim,  or  to  terminate  a  collection 
action  on  the  claim;  and 

"(D)  a  provision  requiring  the  private 
counsel  to  transmit  periodically  to  the  At- 
torney GenerpJ  and  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  agency  referring  a  claim 
imder  the  contract  a  report  on  the  services 
relating  to  the  claim  rendered  imder  the 
contract  during  the  period  for  which  the 
report  Is  made  and  the  progress  made 
during  such  period  in  collecting  the  claim 
imder  the  contract. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  the  fourth  sentence 
of  section  803(6)  of  the  Pair  Debt  CoUection 
Practices  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1692a(6)),  a  private 
counsel  performing  services  pursuant  to  a 
contract  made  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  considered  a  debt  collec- 
tor for  the  purposes  of  such  Act. 

"(cKl)  The  Attorney  General  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the 


activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  re- 
cover indebtedness  owed  the  United  SUtes 
which  was  referred  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice or  to  a  private  counsel  for  collection. 
E^ach  such  report  shall  Include  a  list,  by 
agency,  of  the  total  number  and  amoimts  of 
collected  and  uncollected  claims  of  Indebt- 
edness which  were  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  to  a  private  counsel  for 
coUection,  shaU  separately  specify  any  un- 
collected claim  of  Indebteness  which  was 
covered  by  a  contract  (A)  which  was  termi- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General  under  sub- 
section (bH4)(A)  of  this  section  or  (B)  under 
which  the  claim  was  returned  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  subsection  (bK4KB)  of 
this  section,  and  shall  describe  the  progress 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  col- 
lecting uncoUected  claims  of  Indebtedness 
during  the  one-year  period  covered  by  the 
report. 

•(2KA)  The  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  carry  out  an  annual 
audit  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The 
ComptroUer  General  shall  determine  the 
extent  to  which  there  is  competition  among 
private  counsel  to  obtain  contracts  awarded 
under  such  subsection,  the  reasonableness 
of  the  fees  provided  In  such  contracts,  the 
dUigence  and  efforts  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  retain  counsel  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  results  of 
the  debt  collection  efforts  of  private  counsel 
retained  under  such  contracts. 

"(B)  After  completing  each  audit  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  ComptroUer  General 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
the  findings  and  conclusions  resulting  from 
the  audit.". 

Sec.  3.  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shaU  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  actions 
taken  under  section  3718(b)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  2  of  this  Act). 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


METROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON 
AIRPORTS  TRANSFER  ACT 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
again  indicate  to  my  colleagues  we  are 
now  going  to  try  to  get  consent  to  go 
to  the  regional  airport  bill,  Calendar 
No.  424.  S.  1017. 

I  know  this  Is  a  matter  of  great  Im- 
portance to  a  number  of  Senators.  It  is 
going  to  take  a  considerable  period  of 
discussion.  I  have  discussed  this  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, Senator  Sarbanes,  suid  also  with 
the  Senators  from  Virginia,  Senator 
Trible  and  Senator  Warner.  But  I  do 
believe  we  should  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  424.  8. 
1017.    the    transfer    of    Metropolitan 


Washington  airports  to  an  independ- 
ent Washington  authority.     

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     !■ 
there  objection? 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
object.  I  simply  want  to  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  think  this  Is  one  of 
those  Issues  which  the  membership 
has  not  focused  Its  attention  upon.  I 
feel  very  keenly  about  this  issue.  I  be- 
lieve It  needs  to  be  fully  discussed  and. 
therefore,  I  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  424.  S.  1017. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
Mr.     SARBANES     addressed     the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  1 
wish  to  speak  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  objected  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
thereby  requiring  the  majority  leader 
to  make  a  debatable  motion.  I  might 
observe  that  I  think  it  Is  important  to 
take  some  time  to  develop  in  full  what 
is  at  Issue  here. 

The  proposal  contained  In  S.  1017, 
which  would  Involve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  two  federally  owned 
and  operated  conunerclal  airports  lo- 
cated in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  is  one  with  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance. It  is  a  matter  of  very  vital  con- 
cern to  the  SUte  of  Maryland  which, 
of  course,  operates  the  third  airport  In 
this  metropolitan  area  that  Interacts 
and  Interrelates  with  the  two  under 
consideration  here. 

I  realize  the  majority  leader  Is  under 
some  pressure  on  this  bill  at  home, 
and  I  can  appreciate  that  situation 
and.  In  some  respects,  sympathize  with 
him.  But  I  must  say  I  think  we  have  to 
develop  the  fact  that  a  fire  sale  Is 
being  conducted  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  bargain  basement 
disposal  of  Federal  assets  at  a  time 
when  the  pressure  ought  to  be  to  real- 
ize the  maximum  sunount  possible 
from  Federal  assets.  That  Is  one  of  the 
Issues  involved  with  S.  1017.  This 
ought  to  be  a  matter.  I  think,  of  very 
deep  concern  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Furthermore,  when  we  are  consider- 
ing a  bill  of  this  sort,  and  It  does  in- 
volve important  interests  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  and  the  State  of  Maryland. 
It  is  very  Important  to  bear  in  mind 
how  essential  It  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  act  with  Impartiality  In 
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affairs  affecting  individual  States.  In 
other  words,  the  actions  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  should  favor  no  one 
State  or  Jurisdiction  at  the  expense  of 
another.  I  intend  to  show  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion  a  patent  un- 
fairness in  this  proposal  with  respect 
to  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  International  Airport  as 
it  operates  in  this  regional  market. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  go  back  and 
recount  a  little  history  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  The  legislation 
before  us  stems  in  part  from  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
issued  by  the  advisory  commission  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports.  That  was  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  Secretary  Dole 
and  chaired  by  former  Gov.  linwood 
Holton,  of  Virginia.  Governor  Holton 
has,  in  fact,  been  very  much  in  evi- 
dence the  last  few  days,  speaking  with 
Members  about  this  legislation.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Governor 
Holton,  but  I  must  say  that  one 
cannot  be  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
the  chair  of  the  commission  that 
looked  into  this  questicn  of  dealing 
with  these  airports  is  himself  a  former 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion created  this  advisory  commission, 
she  gave  it  a  very  limited  charge.  In 
fact,  the  commission— and  I  served  on 
the  commission  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Mary- 
land—was in  effect  told  not  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  airports  should  be 
transferred.  It  was  limited  from  look- 
ing at  a  broader  authority  that  might 
encompass  all  airports— but  simply 
how  EKilles  and  National  should  be 
transferred.  So  there  was  a  very 
narrow  constraint  placed  on  the  work 
of  the  commission.  In  the  end,  a  ma- 
jority essentially  composed  of  Virginia 
and  D.C.  representatives  joined  to- 
gether in  recommending  that  both  air- 
ports—both airports— should  be  placed 
in  one  authority  and  that  that  author- 
ity should  be  governed  by  a  skewed 
t>oard  that  would  consist  of  11  mem- 
bers: five  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Virginia,  three  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia— that  is  eight  of 
the  11  right  there— two  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Maryland  and  one  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  latter  to  have  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
chairman  be  selected  from  the  mem- 
bership. 

The  Maryland  representatives  on 
this  commission  put  forward  what  we 
thought  was  a  very  reasonable  propo- 
sition in  terms  of  how  this  devolution 
of  airorts  should  take  place.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  threshold  question  and 
that  is  whether  it  should  happen  at 
all,  which  involves  very  important 
questions  of  how  one  perceives  the  air- 
ports or  what  the  Federal  role  in  the 
operation  of  the  airports  should  be. 
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Maryland,  in  making  its  proposals,  ac- 
cepted the  proposition  that  these  air- 
ports should  be  moved  to  local  or  re- 
gional control,  although  I  must  say  I 
think  that  is  a  proposition  which  can 
be  argued.  In  other  words.  I  think 
there  is  a  reasonable  case,  given  the  fi- 
nances of  this  matter,  that  in  fact  that 
should  not  happen.  Certainly,  how  it 
is  done  and  at  what  cost  i^  related  to 
the  question  of  whether  it  should  be 
done.  In  other  words,  one  might 
accept  the  proposition  that  the  air- 
ports should  be  moved  out  from  Feder- 
al control  and  yet  perceive  the  terms 
on  which  it  is  being  done  as  unaccept- 
able. 

In  this  regard,  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  a  letter  from  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union  of  recent 
origin,  which  says: 

Dear  Senator.  Soon  you  may  be  asked  to 
vote  on  S.  1017.  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Airports  Transfer  Act.  This  bill  would 
transfer  ownership  of  Dulles  and  National 
Airports  to  an  independent  authority  domi- 
nated by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
We  urge  you  to  vote  no  on  this  sale. 

Although  we  agree  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  get  out  of  the  business  of 
owning  and  managing  airports,  we  are  ap- 
palled at  the  ridiculously  low  sales  price 
placed  on  these  valuable  properties.  The 
combined  market  value  of  the  properties  is 
conservatively  estimated  at  $1.5  billion  to  %2 
billion.  Yet  the  two  airports  are  to  be  sold 
for  only  $47  million,  about  one  thirty-fifth 
of  their  actual  worth. 

In  addition,  the  transfer  and  future  Im- 
provemenU  are  to  be  financed  with  tax- 
exempt  bonds  over  a  30-year  period.  This 
adds  up  to  a  double  soaking  of  the  taxpayer. 
Given  the  Nation's  tremendous  budget  defi- 
cits and  $2  trillion  national  debt,  it  is  fiscal- 
ly irresponsible  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  anything  but  seek  fair  market  value 
for  the  airports.  Sound  policy  demands  that 
the  price  tag  on  Dulles  and  National  be 
raised  to  reflect  their  true  worth.  Other- 
wise, the  sale  should  be  rejected. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  letter.  Mr. 
President.  That  points  up  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Judgment  as  to 
whether  the  airports  should  be  trans- 
ferred and  how  it  is  proposed  to  trans- 
fer them  and  at  what  price.  In  fact, 
there  are  some  who  argue  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  transferred,  that  there 
is  an  important  Federal  interest  in 
keeping  the  airports  and  in  operating 
them,  that  that  is  the  most  sensible 
way  to  do  it  financially,  and  that  the 
problems  that  people  point  out  with 
the  operations  of  these  two  airports  in 
fact  come  from  a  failiu-e  to  take  a 
nimiber  of  actions  which  should  have 
been  taken  if  one  were  using  true  busi- 
ness Judgment.  But  I  want  to  pass 
beyond  that  issue  because,  as  I  said, 
Maryland  was  prepared  to  come  at 
this  issue  on  the  premise  that  a  trans- 
fer, if  it  could  be  properly  arranged  or 
developed,  should  take  place. 

Our  objection  now  Is  obviously  that 
the  terms  on  which  this  is  taking  place 
are  unfair  and  inequitable  to  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayer  and  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  its  involvement  In  the 


regional  airport  picture.  We  think  that 
what  is  taking  place  here  is  highly 
unfair  in  terms  of  competition.  Mary- 
land, in  fact,  welcomes  competition  be- 
tween these  airports,  but  thinks  it 
should  be  done  on  a  fair  and  reasona- 
ble basis. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  under- 
standing the  background  of  this  issue, 
I  want  to  set  out  the  Maryland  propo- 
sition before  the  advisory  commission 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Washington  Airports,  this  com- 
mission which  Secretary  Dole  estab- 
lished with  a  very  limited  mar;date.  In 
other  words,  its  charge  precluded  from 
fully  examining  all  questions  in- 
volved—with respect  to  how  these 
three  major  airports  in  this  regional 
area  should  be  dealt  with. 

The  Secretary  did  that  right  at  the 
outset.  She  narrowed  the  scope  of  ex- 
amination and  by  doing  that  precluded 
the  consideration  of  other  alternatives 
that  perhaps  should  have  been  enter- 
tained. 

As  I  indicated,  this  was  the  Commis- 
sion which  former  Governor  Holton  of 
Virginia  chaired. 

In  an  alternative  report  to  the  Com- 
mission, the  Maryland  representatives 
proposed,  in  terms  of  the  structure, 
that  National  Airport  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  an  interstate  authority  and 
that  Dulles  Airport  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  Virginia.  In 
effect,  this  created  an  equality  be- 
tween Dulles  under  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia and  BWI  under  the  State  of 
Maryland,  with  National,  located  in 
the  center  of  this  metropolitan  region, 
being  in  an  interstate  authority, 
having  a  balanced  membership.  The 
proposal  was  that  National  would  be 
under  an  interstate  authority  with 
three  members  each  from  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Virginia,  and  Maryland, 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  two  Gov- 
ernors and  that  provision  could  be 
made,  if  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
include  one  or  two  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Government  appointed  by 
the  President  in  order  to  recognize  the 
Federal  interest  in  National  Airport. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  members  of 
this  authority  would  serve  staggered  6- 
year  terms,  would  not  hold  elective  or 
political  office,  would  reside  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  and 
would  serve  without  compensation. 

As  part  of  this  proposal  it  was  put 
forward  that  Dulles  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  SUte  of  Virginia.  Virgin- 
ia then  would  have  full  policy  and  fi- 
nancing authority  and  responsibility 
for  Dulles.  It  was  our  very  strong  view 
that  this  approach  would  reflect  the 
significant  interest  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal jurisdictions  in  National  Airport. 
About  40  percent  of  the  traffic  of 
National  originates  in  the  District, 
about  a  little  over  a  third  from  Virgin- 
ia, and  about  a  quarter  from  Mary- 
land. So  there  is  clearly  substantial  in- 


terest on  the  part  of  each  of  the  three 
Jurisdictions  in  this  metropolitan  area 
In  National  Airport.  The  origins  at 
Dulles  are  much  more  substantially 
from  Virginia,  and  the  origins  of  BWI 
are  much  more  substantially  from 
Maryland. 

It  was  felt  that  this  approach  would 
have  allowed  each  of  the  principal  ju- 
risdictions to  reflect  their  significant 
interest  in  National  Airport,  would 
allow  Virginia  to  develop  Dulles  in  the 
same  way  that  Maryland  is  developing 
Baltimore-Washington  International 
Airport. 

What  this  approach  did— and  it  Is 
very  important  to  imderstand  this— is 
that  by  recognizing  that  all  jurisdic- 
tions do  not  have  equivalent  Interests 
in  Dulles,  it  avoided  the  problem  of 
fair  representation  which  Is  Inherent 
and  perhaps  Insoluble  In  the  single  au- 
thority proposal.  In  other  words.  If 
you  are  going  to  put  both  airports  In  a 
single  authority  and  then  try  to  con- 
struct a  governing  board  for  that  au- 
thority, it  becomes  difficult,  given  the 
heavy  Dulles  involvement  in  Virginia, 
to  argue  for  an  equal  board,  although 
the  equal  board.  In  my  opinion,  clearly 
makes  the  greatest  sense  for  National 
Airport.  Of  course,  putting  the  two 
airports  in  the  same  authority— and  I 
am  going  to  move  on  to  this  In  a  bit- 
creates  very  difficult  competitive  situ- 
ation because  of  the  cross-subsldlza- 
tlon  which  can  take  place  between  Na- 
tional and  Dulles,  and  therefore  affect 
the  competitive  situation  with  respect 
to  Baltimore-Washington  Internation- 
al Airport,  an  airport  which  the  State 
of  Maryland  bought  In  1972  from  the 
city  of  Baltimore  for  S36  million  and 
subsequently  has  Invested  In  It,  at  up- 
dated dollars,  some  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

There  was  another  proposal  made 
that  if  there  was  going  to  be  a  single 
board,  at  least  the  membership  of  that 
board  be  equal  and  at  least  deal  with 
its  Jurisdictions  In  those  terms.  As  I  in- 
dicated, the  counterargument  to  that 
is  the  degree  of  Virginia  Involvement 
in  Dulles,  but  you  are  caught  betwixt 
and  between.  If  you  put  them  In  a 
single  authority  and  then  give  a  lop- 
sided representation,  as  has  happened 
In  the  proposal  that  Is  before  us,  that 
Is  unfair  to  the  State  of  Maryland.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  the  way  to  break 
that  problem  was  to  put  National  in  a 
single  authority  and  to  sell  Dulles  to 
the  State  of  Virginia.  In  each  Instance 
to  do  it  at  a  price  that  was  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances  and  not  to 
give  it  away  as  is  happening  with  the 
proposal  before  us. 

As  I  indicated,  this  proposition  was 
not  adopted  by  the  Commission 
chaired  by  former  Governor  of  Virgin- 
ia Holton.  and  in  fact  the  proposal, 
much  like  the  one  that  is  before  us  In 
S.  1017,  was  put  forward  by  that  Com- 
mlBsion. 


I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is  not 
the  way  to  address  this  problem.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  should 
have  been  engaged  in  a  much  more  ex- 
tended and  detailed  discussion  with 
the  respective  Jurisdictions  trying  to 
work  out  an  arrangement  that  all  per- 
ceived as  fair  and  acceptable. 

Governor  Hughes  of  our  State,  has 
taken  a  very  strong  position  on  this.  It 
Is  not  a  new  Issue.  It  has  been  before 
the  country  on  previous  occasions.  In 
his  concern  he  indicated:  First,  Mary- 
land's role  in  the  proposed  Airports 
Authority  in  setting  out  the  areas  of 
concern.  Second,  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  proposed  transfer.  Third,  the 
status  of  Maryland-owned  suid  operat- 
ed Baltimore-Washington  Internation- 
al Airport  with  respect  to  the  transfer, 
and  finally  the  disposition  of  three 
key  elements  of  the  existing  Federal 
regulatory  scheme  governing  the  two 
Federal  airports. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  It  very 
clear.  Maryland  welcomes  a  competi- 
tive situation  and  we  believe  In  fact 
that  If  you  structure  a  situation  of  fair 
competition  it  can  result  In  enhancing 
air  services  in  the  Washington  region, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  this  bill  does 
that.  By  lumping  the  two  in  one  au- 
thority, by  constructing  the  governing 
board  of  that  authority  in  such  a  way 
that  Maryland  is  really  a  dissenting 
voice  without  weight,  by  permitting 
the  finances  of  one  of  these  airports  to 
be  used  in  effect  to  underwrite  the 
other,  we  have  created  a  situation  In 
which  Maryland  faces  unfair  competi- 
tion. It  is  very  important  to  recognize 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  wishes  to  address  this  Issue 
because  he  has  an  engagement  he 
must  get  to.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time  In  order  that  he 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  speak. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  the  engagement  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land Is  the  Budget  Committee,  which 
is  Just  about  ready— in  the  next  3  or  4 
hours  this  afternoon— to  finalize.  I  be- 
lieve, a  bipartisan  solution  to  our  defi- 
cit requirements,  the  requirement  that 
we  submit  a  budget  within  the  con- 
fines of  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs. 

It  has  been  quite  a  marathon,  work- 
ing among  Senators,  their  staffs,  and 
the  agencies  of  Government.  I  think 
we  are  right  at  the  point  where  we 
have  the  votes  and  can  at  leait  get  a 


budget  to  the  floor  that  takes  care  of 
the  needs  of  our  Government. 

The  reason  why  I  mention  that  In 
detail  is  that  we  are  right  now  engaged 
in  what  troubles  us  and  what  causes 
this  tremendous  trauma  of  Oramm- 
Rudman-HolUngs.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  that  is  not  the  smoothest  way  to 
run  Government. 

What  that  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
initiative  says  is  this:  You  go  to  the 
doctor,  and  the  doctor  says  that  by  Oc- 
tober 1  you  either  lose  38  pounds  or 
else.  How  you  are  to  lose  the  38 
pounds  is  your  business.  You  can  go  on 
whatever  diet  you  wish.  You  can  pro- 
vide It  all  by  what  we  call  the  social  or 
domestic  programs.  You  can  cut  some 
more  taxes  or  you  can  Increase  the 
revenues  In  order  to  pay  the  bill.  But 
pay  the  bill  you  must.  You  must  pro- 
vide the  revenues  for  whatever  you  ap- 
propriate. 

In  that  light.  If  you  pay  the  bill, 
there  is  no  trigger,  there  is  no  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs.  It  fixes  that  respon- 
sibility on  the  Congress  But  If  you 
come  back  on  October  1  and  have  not 
lost  that  38  pounds,  thereupon,  we  are 
going  to  wire  your  Jaw,  and  you  are 
not  going  to  eat  anything  until  you  do. 
That  is  how  traumatic  it  is. 

The  reason  we  get  into  these  trau- 
mas Is  apparent  right  here  on  the  air- 
port bill.  It  is  amazing  to  me— and  I 
should  not  be  amazed— how  the  tall 
wags  the  dog,  how  the  news  media  sets 
the  pace.  We  get  "Airports  On  Stand- 
by In  Senate"  on  March  15— last  Sat- 
urday. 

The  Washington  Post  says  on  that 
day  we  should  clear  It  for  a  vote.  So, 
by  Wednesday  morning  we  clear  it  for 
a  vote. 

This  editorial  in  the  Post  says  that 
this  Is  the  proposal— talking  about  the 
airport  transfer  bill— that  we  turn  the 
two  airports  over  to  a  regional  author- 
ity responsible  to  the  people  and  gov- 
ernments of  Greater  Washington. 

Well,  I  guess  we  lumped  in  there  the 
U.8.  Government  along  with  the  city 
council  of  Arlington,  maybe,  or  the 
Garden  Club  at  Boiling,  or  whatever.  I 
do  not  know  what  governments  they 
are  talking  about. 

They  say  It  is  a  sensible  and  overdue 
delegation  of  Federal  authority  and  a 
smart  approach.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
smart  at  all. 

Not  long  ago,  I  went  to  Greenville. 
SC,  and  I  walked  into  an  industry 
named  Woven  Electronics  and  met  a 
former  college  mate  who  was  a  senior 
when  I  was  a  freshman.  He  has  a  very 
responsible,  profit-making  organlza* 
tion  that  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  they  have  civilian  as  well 
as  miUUry  business. 

As  an  example  of  just  exactly  what 
Is  required  with  respect  to  an  order 
from  the  Pentagon,  he  had  an  order 
from  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
He  pointed  to  that  particular  order 
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and  he  said:  "We  got  this  order  yester- 
day, on  Monday,  and  we  will  fill  it  to- 
morrow, on  Wednesday.  We  will  have 
that  out  in  2  days,  without  any  trou- 
ble." 

The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
who  could  well  be  the  chairmsm  of  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  before 
long,  will  be  interested  in  this.  My 
friend  said:  "Here  is  a  similar  order 
from  the  military,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Here  are  the  requirements." 

He  pointed  to  two  big  staclcs  of  docu- 
ments, papers,  rehearsals,  reports, 
findings,  requirements.  He  said: 

We'll  negotiate  the  answer  and  we'll  corre- 
qwnd  and  we'll  talk,  and  it  will  take  6 
months  for  what  would  be  a  2-day  order  if  it 
were  from  the  civilian  sector.  Why?  Be- 
cause, in  general,  you  folks  in  Congress  re- 
quire this  and  the  next  thing  and  another 
requirement  and  another  one. 

We  are  politically  sort  of  supercau- 
tious.  If  we  can  put  all  these  require- 
ments into  a  particular  measure,  if  we 
can  require  all  the  audits  and  reports 
and  hearings  and  findings  and  every- 
thing else,  then  we  think  we  really 
have  economy  in  Government.  But  in 
reality,  the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
that  we  all  berate  in  Government 
begins  right  here,  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Nothing  is  exposed  so  dramatically 
as  the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  this 
airport  bill.  I  call  it  a  conspiracy. 

I  do  not  blame  my  Virginia  friends  a 
bit.  If  they  can  pick  up  this  multimil- 
lion  doUar  property  for  peanuts  and 
politically  operate  it,  they  are  taking 
care  of  their  financial  problems  in  Vir- 
ginia. They  are  taldng  care  of  their  po- 
litical problems  in  Virginia.  But  they 
are  giving  a  fiscal  headache,  with  re- 
spect to  the  facilities  of  the  govern- 
ments, to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

At  another  airport  last  week— I 
spend  half  my  life  at  these  airports— I 
ran  into  a  colleague  and  friend  who  is 
on  the  Commission  to  commemorate 
the  200th  birthday,  next  year,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
put  a  pin  in  my  lapel:  "We  the 
People." 

It  reminded  me  at  the  time  of  Wa- 
tergate, when  the  people  throughout 
this  land  were  looking  for  sustenance 
and  stability. 

As  the  late  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Hubert  Humphrey,  used  to  say.  that 
the  Constitution  did  not  start  off  with 
the  people  saying.  'We  the  Constitu- 
tion." or  "We  the  executive  branch," 
or  "We  the  Congress,"  or  "We  the  Su- 
preme Court."  But.  in  contrast,  it  com- 
mences, "We  the  people." 

And  there  is  the  significant  feature 
here  of  the  airports  at  Dulles  and  the 
National.  They  belong  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  that 
responsibility  as  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  national  Con- 
gress. The  responsibility  is  here,  and 
generally  speaking  they  say  we  have 


met  up  to  those  responsibilities  save 
and  except  keeping  pace  with  modern- 
ization and  demands. 

Studies  have  been  made— and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  Re- 
publican administrations.  Democratic 
administrations  have  come  during  the 
past  several  years  and  stated  categori- 
cally—that what  we  really  need  is 
modernization  out  at  National.  We 
need  some  parking  facilities.  And  out 
of  Dulles  we  need  an  infield  terminal, 
maybe  two  or  three  Idnds  of  infield 
terminals,  to  give  the  expanded  service 
that  is  needed  there  at  Dulles. 

These  two  airports  are  working  well. 
They  are  making  a  profit.  People  are 
going  in  and  out  and  they  are  not  fall- 
ing apart,  and  if  it  ain't  broke,  don't 
fix  it.  Now,  like  the  telephone  compa- 
ny, we  are  going  to  fix  this  one  up.  We 
are  going  to  put  it  into  a  political  mess 
and  you  are  going  to  have  the  dichoto- 
my on  the  Commission  between  the 
District.  Maryland,  and  the  State  of 
Virginia  with  us  in  the  Congress  more 
or  less  looked  upon  with  the  responsi- 
bility still  and  not  able  to  do  a  bloom- 
ing thing  about  it. 

I  would  hate  to  have  to  come  up 
here  and  say.  well,  we  are  short  of 
money  down  in  Riclimond.  I  have  run 
a  State  government  and  when  you  nm 
a  State  government  and  you  look 
around  and  you  have  a  nice  fat  facility 
down  there  in  the  district  and  after  all 
it  is  not  looked  upon  so  much  as  a 
State  asset  because  it  really  serves  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  In  Arling- 
ton they  think  it  is  a  nuisance  and 
that  they  ought  to  close  it.  They 
forget  the  days  when  we  first  started 
out  when  there  was  a  Hoover  Field 
where  the  Pentagon  now  is.  Before 
they  built  that  Pentagon,  we  had  an 
airfield  there,  and  we  transferred  it 
over  to  the  National  Airport  and  then 
everybody  built  around  it  and  then 
started  complaining.  "It  makes  too 
much  noise,  too  much  traffic,  get  rid 
of  the  nuisance,"  and  everything  else 
like  that.  They'll  say  "we  can  now  op- 
erate everything  we  need  to  operate 
without  that  and  so  let  us  tax  it  a 
little  bit  more.  We  can  balance  the 
budget  in  Richmond,  and  take  care  of 
those  needs  under  the  authority  that 
is  so  wise,  so  smart." 

Let  us  look,  for  example,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  what  this  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  says. 

The  proposal  makes  good  financial 
sense,  too.  The  regional  airport  au- 
thority could  float  tax  exempt  bonds 
to  imderwrite  improvements  at  Na- 
tional and  Dulles. 

Mind  you  me,  those  two  statements 
are  in  contradiction  of  themselves. 
Tax  exempt  bonds  make  no  financial 
sense  at  all  when  you  have  the  money 
in  the  Government  till  that  the  users 
of  those  two  particular  airports  have 
already  paid  for  over  the  many,  many 
years— to  modernize,  to  put  in  the  in- 
field facilities,  to  put  in  the  parking 
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facilities.  The  money  is  sitting  there. 
It  cannot  be  used.  It  is  in  a  trust  fund. 
It  has  been  there. 

The  Airport  and  Airways  Trust 
Fund  that  was  established  by  Congress 
long  ago  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  development  and  improvement  of 
airports  and  airways. 

It  is  a  $7.7  billion  fund,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  Even  with  all 
the  expenditures  on  schedule,  if  you 
Just  take  and  commit  the  moneys  to 
all  of  them,  which  I  doubt  will  occur 
this  year,  but  if  you  did  it  all,  you  still 
have  a  $4  billion  surplus  over  there 
that  can  be  only  used  for  this.  I  resent 
the  idea  it  makes  financial  sense  that  I 
have  to  pay  double.  I  am  a  user.  I 
came  through  Dvilles  last  weekend,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  on  Sunday.  I 
went  out  on  National.  I'm  due  to  go 
out  on  Dulles  again  on  Friday  maybe 
and  come  back  on  National  again  on 
Saturday.  But  that  is  the  life  and  work 
of  a  Senator  who  represents  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  And  here 
I  am  paying  into  that  trust  fund  each 
time  I  go  through  for  all  the  impove- 
ments  and  all  the  particular  needs  for 
safety  and  otherwise.  And  now  they 
tell  me  it  is  a  smart  idea  that  I  have  to 
go  out  and  borrow  the  money. 

When  President  Carter  wanted  to 
fix  up  his  airport  down  there  in  Atlan- 
ta at  Hartsfield  he  just  took  $100  mil- 
lion out  of  the  trust  fund.  That  was 
just  one  section  of  the  country.  That 
was  not  the  people's  airport.  If  the 
Washington  Post  thinks  we  shouldn't 
do  the  same  for  the  airport  users 
around  here  they  better  illuminate 
themselves.  The  city  of  Atlanta,  yes. 
that  belongs  to  that  community  and 
that  particular  facility,  but  President 
Carter  took  from  that  trust  fund  of 
the  people  $100  million.  President 
Johnson  got  $150  million  for  Houston 
and  Dallas. 

At  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
we  figured  out  we  ought  to  really 
lengthen  the  nmway  so  everybody  can 
go  down  and  get  the  sun.  Now  we  are 
not  getting  enough  sunshine.  We 
ought  to  lengthen  that  runway  and 
build  it  into  the  water.  There  aren't 
enough  parking  facilities  there  to  sat- 
isfy a  traffic  jam.  And  we  didn't  pro- 
vide any  money  for  infield  facilities 
for  more  efficient  use.  or  anything  like 
that.  They  just  figured  what  we  ought 
to  do  with  that  little  island  was  inun- 
date it  and  ovemm  it  with  people  who 
had  the  money  to  fly  all  the  way  down 
to  get  the  sunshine.  Se  we  just  spent 
$90  million  from  the  tnist  fund  on 
that.  We  did  not  have  any  difficulty 
there. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  when  we  want  to 
spend  $250  million  over  a  5-year  period 
for  the  American  people's  airport  at 
Dulles,  the  American  people's  airport 
at  National,  which  are  already  making 
a  profit,  therein  it  is  a  smart  idea  to 
give  the  airport  facilities  away.  They 


are  worth  at  least  $200  million,  and  we 
want  to  give  them  away  for  $47  million 
and  let  In  a  mixed  authority  from  the 
various  surrounding  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  come  in  and  let 
them  argue  and  talk  about  what  their 
need  for  the  District  Is  or  what  the 
need  for  Maryland  is  or  what  the  need 
in  Virginia  is— but  not  what  the  needs 
of  the  people  are.  This  is  a  commuter 
service  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  come  to  and  from  their  Na- 
tional Government. 

Incidentally,  on  the  breakdown,  Mr. 
President,  my  good  friend  Mayor 
Marion  Barry,  did  not  get  equal  rights. 
Any  study  of  this  particular  airport  fa- 
cility and  usage  would  show  that  40 
percent  of  it  comes  out  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  But  they  did  not  get  40 
percent  representation  on  this  particu- 
lar authority.  I  am  really  surprised  at 
that.  That  came  out  at  the  hearing, 
that  we  did  not  get  equal  rights  for 
the  District. 

I  happen  to  have  a  home  here  in  the 
District  and  been  in  it  now  for  just 
going  on  20  years,  so  I  feel  very  keenly 
about  the  District  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  feels  keenly  about  Virginia 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  feels 
keenly  about  his  great  State. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  not  get- 
ting anything  other  than  minority 
rights  all  over  again,  and  we  ought  to 
be  assured  of  at  least  the  proper  repre- 
sentation if  we  had  an  authority. 

But,  mind  you  me,  they  just  didn't 
want  to  really  study  about  the  needs 
and  the  projected  usage  and  every- 
thing else  of  that  kind. 

What  really  has  occurred  here  In 
this  particular  measure  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  like  the 
old  woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe.  She 
has  got  so  many  concerns  and  other 
worries  she  doesn't  know  what  to  do. 
If  you  are  Secretary  of  Transportation 
you  have  really  become  educated  as  to 
the  numerous  responsibilities  that  you 

I  have  seen  this  happen  over  20 
years  with  the  various  Secretaries. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  comes  in 
and  he  finds  out  it  is  a  big  department. 
He  has  come  in  there  for  international 
business  and  he  has  trade  and  he  has 
the  business  communities  on  his  mind. 
And  now  he  finds.  Heavens  above,  he 
has  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  the  weather. 
He  is  interested  in  the  business  weath- 
er, the  business  climate.  He  is  not  In- 
terested in  the  normal  climate,  the 
weather  climate  in  this  land.  He  looks 
and  finds  out  he  has  thousands  and 
thousands  of  employees  In  the  deep 
oceans  with  the  atmospheric  and  the 
ocean  studies  and  everything  else  of 
that  kind.  And  so  he  says,  "Look.  I  am 
a  pretty  good  cow  puncher  but  you 
can't  lasso  a  whale.  Let  me  get  rid  of 
this  one  and  cut  It."  Every  time  they 
call  over  to  the  Department  of  Com- 


merce he  cuts  the  NOAA  budget  be- 
cause he  does  not  want  it. 

Someone  rings  up  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtlon  and  tells  them  they 
have  parking  difficulties  or  they  lost 
their  baggage  at  National  and  they 
say.  "Oh.  my.  there  Is  a  headache 
there.  I  don't  want  to  even  hear  any 
more  about  it." 

They  do  not  ask  for  the  money. 
They  do  not  ask  for  the  money  at  all. 
The  money  is  in  the  till  In  the  trust 
fund.  But  there  Is  no  request  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  im- 
prove the  airports. 

These  funds  are  easily  provided  by 
the  trust  fund  and.  incidentally,  I  will 
get  to  that  because  I  am  hoisted  by  my 
own  petard  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs.  I  am  in  a  position  where  1 
cannot  ask  for  it  because  I  have  to 
match  it  off  with  a  zero  sum  amend- 
ment and  tell  you  where  the  revenues 
are  coming  from.  But  I  really  don't 
need  to  do  this.  There  Is  a  trust  fund 
and  the  money  Is  there.  I  shouldn't 
have  to  provide  offsetting  programs  to 
the  tune  of  $250  million,  which,  of 
course,  my  colleagues  would  not  want 
to  vote  for  because  they  are  interested 
in  their  own  projects  and  programs, 
whether  they  be  defense,  education,  or 
whatever.  All  of  these  programs  have 
been  cut  pretty  well  down  to  the  bone. 
We  have  been  playing  the  game  of 
chicken  to  see  who  is  going  to  be 
blamed  for  the  deficit. 

Unfortunately,  they  are  blaming  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and.  therefore,  we  had 
to  come  in  with  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
HoUings.  But  right  now  I  am  caught 
by  it.  I  cannot  introduce  that  amend- 
ment unless  it  is  a  zero  sum  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  put  In  a  bill  that  has  been  In- 
troduced and  Is  pending  now  In  the 
Commerce  Committee  to  see  If  we 
could  not  Just  go  ahead  and  put  It  In 
the  budget  and  perhaps  later,  when  we 
debate  the  budget  on  the  floor,  we  will 
have  an  amendment  and  sufficient 
support  to  allocate  those  funds  from 
the  trust  fund,  the  Airport  and  Air- 
ways. Trust  Fund,  to  Dulles  and  Na- 
tional, so  we  can  get  on  with  the  work 
and  not  all  the  extra  costs. 

But.  back  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtlon, she  comes  In  with  the  Coast 
Guard  and  finds  out.  "Where  In  the 
heavens  did  I  ever  get  this?" 

I  remember  Secretary  Volpe.  He  and 
I  were  Governors  together.  He  is  from 
Massachusetu.  I  asked  him,  "Mr.  Sec- 
retary. If  you  ever  had  to  organize  the 
Transportation  Department,  would 
you  put  the  Coast  Guard  in  It?"  He 
said,  "Absolutely  not." 

But  all  of  a  sudden  he  has  40,000 
people  In  his  Department  and  he  is 
about  to  throw  them  out  until  he  finds 
out  they  got  three  good  airplanes  that 
he  can  travel  around  the  world  In  and 
another  plane  that  he  can  crlsscrois 
the  country  In-they  are  jeta— and  he 


has  got  a  wonderful  meas— a  Philip- 
pine mess. 

We  used  to  think  the  Philippine 
mess  was  a  place  to  eat.  Now  It  is 
Imelda  Marcos'  clothes  and  shoes  and 
dresses  and  everything  else. 

But  the  Philippine  mess  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Inherited 
was  a  many  splendored  thing.  They 
could  sit  down  there  and  eat  like  kings 
and  call  on  the  jeU  and  travel.  And 
they  learned  pretty  quickly  over  In 
Transportation,  "Don't  worry  about 
the  40,000,  Just  send  up  the  promo- 
tions. The  Coast  Guard  can  look  out 
for  ItMlf.  " 

The  fact  Is,  it  cannot.  We  In  the 
Budget  Committee,  for  example,  have 
to  Increase  it.  We  have  Increased  the 
size  of  the  United  SUtes  by  one-third 
some  8  years  ago  when  we  Increased 
the  200-mlle  economic  zone,  the  200- 
mile  limit  out  In  the  seas.  We  have  In- 
creased the  size  of  the  United  SUtes 
but  systematically  decreased  the  size 
of  the  Coast  Guard  to  police  that  area 
and  the  likes  of  the  drug  problem  that 
continues  to  consume  us  all.  So  we 
have  got  real  headaches  there. 

But  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon 
figures.  "Now.  I'm  on  a  roll.  I  have  got 
Conrall  and  all  I  need  to  do  is  get  the 
same  crowd  and  we  will  get  rid  of 
these  airports  and  then,  before  long, 
we  win  have  enough  time  to  travel 
around  In  those  Coast  Guard  planes 
and  make  those  wonderful  talks 
around  the  country  and  tell  what  a 
great  Job  we  are  doing." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  when  the  distin- 
guished SecreUry  of  TransporUtlon. 
Mrs.  Dole,  called  me— you  know  that  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  her— I  Im- 
mediately called  on  my  experience  in 
signing  these  Ux -exempt  bonds. 

Let  us  dwell  on  that  a  minute.  Back 
when  I  was  Governor  we  did  not  have 
those  stylus  automatic  machines  that 
just  sit  there  and  put  the  signatures 
on  things  all  morning  while  you  are 
jabbering  politics,  or  whatever.  You 
had  to  literally  sign  those  bonds— mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  bonds  for  your  SUte 
for  airports,  for  highways,  menUl 
health  facilities,  penal  facilities,  all 
the  institutions.  So  you  knew  what 
bond  lawyers  cost.  You  knew  the  time 
and  delays  involved  In  the  bonds.  And 
then  you  knew,  of  course,  of  the  par- 
ticular added  cost  or  loss  of  revenue 
since  they  are  tax  exempt. 

And  we  get  back  to  the  particular 
little  editorial  In  the  Post  on  how 
smart  it  Is  and  It  makes  financial 
sense.  This  Is  where  the  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  comes  in.  Because  here,  In 
order  to  get  $250  million  In  Improve- 
menu  that  we  all  agree  are  needed- 
no  dispute  about  the  administrative 
capabilities  of  Mr.  Engen  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  TransporUtlon— 
rather.  In  order  to  get  that  $250  mil- 
lion, I  have  to  spend  $712  million. 
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At  least  the  Reagan  administration 
agrees  that  it  does  not  make  financial 
sense,  because  they  have  come  out  and 
said.  "Let's  don't  float  tax-exempt 
bonds."  Tou  look  at  Treasury  I  and 
look  at  Treasury  n  and  they  do  away 
with  tax-exempt  bonds.  Why?  Because 
it  does  not  make  financial  sense  to  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  very  crowd 
that  is  asking  for  tax-exempt  bonds  to 
finance  airports. 

We  had  a  little  tiff  at  the  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  because  I  was 
asking  the  proponents,  "Do  you  sup- 
port the  President  on  'Let's  do  away 
with  these  tax-exempt  bonds  because 
they  don't  make  good  financial  sense' 
or  do  you  think  they  do  make  good  fi- 
nancial sense?" 

We  never  could  get  an  answer.  It  was 
a  very  interesting  thing  because  I 
know  what  the  financial  sense  was, 
having  signed  these  bonds  and  know- 
ing exactly  what  they  cost.  Because 
you  look  at  the  15-percent  limitation, 
usually,  upon  every  State  in  America 
in  order  to  maintain  a  triple  A  credit 
rating  if  you  want  to  be  able  to  contin- 
ue to  issue  financiaUy  viable  bonds  at 
the  lowest  rate,  then  you  have  to  stay 
within  that  constitutional  provision 
not  only  in  that  regard  but  make  sure 
you  hold  back  and  you  are  just  not 
willy-nilly  offering  bond  issues  for  any 
and  every  kind  of  everyday  need. 

So  I  resisted.  I  asked  the  distin- 
guished Secretary,  "Where  are  you 
coming  from?"  And  I  could  tell  from 
her  answers  that  she  just  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  this  particular  headache.  No, 
she  had  not  asked  for  the  money  for 
improvements  out  of  this  administra- 
tion. No,  she  had  not  figured  out 
really  how  much  it  would  cost  from 
the  authority. 

Then  what  study  was  really  made  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation?  I 
was  looking  for  the  study.  We  kept 
talking  in  an  erudite  fashion.  When 
Governor  Holton  came  up  with  his  so- 
called  study  commission,  we  found  out 
they  were  not  studying  anything. 
They  were  told  to  fix  it— "Fix  the  deal. 
Get  Paul  Sarbanes  and  Governor 
Hughes  and  that  Maryland  crowd  sat- 
isfied and  take  care  of  Marion  Barry 
and  come  on  back  in  here  and  get  our 
crowd  satisfied.  Fix  the  deal  and  then 
come  on  back  and  we  will  run  it.  We 
have  got  legislation  already  drawn.  We 
know  what  we  want  to  do.  You  Just 
tell  us  the  numbers  everybody  will  go 
along  with  them." 

That  is  all  it  was.  There  was  not  any 
study  of  usage.  There  was  not  any 
study  of  allocation.  They  still  do  not 
know  the  facilities  we  have  at  Dulles. 
We  will,  in  this  debate— as  it  goes  on 
several  days.  I  take  it— we  will  bring 
out  what  they  really  have  at  Dulles 
and  the  acreage  out  there  and  what 
some  of  it  has  been  used  for  and  the 
cost  of  it  to  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment that  many  in  this  Congress  do 
not  even  understand. 


So  the  committee  did  not  have  an  in- 
depth  study.  When  you  heard  the 
Holton  Commission— let  us  refer  to 
that  as  the  "Holton  fix."  It  was  not  a 
commission.  It  was  a  fix  and  he  got  it 
fixed.  It  was  not  a  good,  unanimous 
fix.  We  have  the  dissent.  We  have  our 
distinguished  friends  from  Maryland 
who  come  forth  and  brought  out  many 
of  these  factors  that  I  am  citing  to  you 
right  here  and  now. 

They  said,  "Oh,  no,  that  can't  go  and 
that  can't  be."  "They  have  been  over 
there  in  Maryland  running  what  was 
an  airport  important  to  that  particular 
State  and  that  particular  area  and 
community.  And  Maryland  showed  the 
foresight  to  come  forward  and  bond 
itself  for  its  particular  interests  over 
there  with  its  authority  and  spend 
their  good  taxpayers'  money  to  keep 
current  and  keep  competitive  with  the 
Federal  facilities  over  here.  And  they 
had  shown  that  willingness  to  sacrifice 
over  the  years,  and  now  they  would  be 
given  a  minority  position  on  the  Com- 
mission and  no  chance  to  compete. 

The  moneymaking  National  could 
subsidize  Dulles  and  allow  that  airport 
to  take  business  away  from  Balti- 
more—just move  it  all  out  and  put  it 
over  there. 

And  talk  about  making  good  finan- 
cial sense,  the  distinguished  Governor 
from  Maryland  came  to  the  hearing 
and  when  they  said,  $47  million,  he 
said,  "I  double  the  offer  right  here 
and  now.  I  will  give  you  $94  million.  I 
will  give  you  $94  million  right  here 
and  now  at  this  particular  hearing. 
Maryland  would  be  delighted  to  pay 
that  amount." 

And  they  aU  smiled  because  it  did 
not  affect  "the  fix."  They  have  all 
gone  aroimd  and  worked  and  worked. 
If  they  want  to  know,  there  is  no  "air- 
ports on  standby"  in  the  Senate.  It  has 
been  months  since  we  last  heard  about 
it.  That  is  not  the  last  our  colleagues 
have  heard  about  it. 

It  has  been  an  ongoing  fix.  What 
you  do  is  get  enough  votes.  You  do  not 
want  to  discuss  the  merits.  You  do  not 
want  to  discuss  the  cost.  You  do  not 
want  to  really  discuss  the  residents. 
You  can  say  we  ought  to  get  through 
it.  And.  you  know,  these  courts  work 
good.  And  let  us  get  that  thing  in  to 
the  authority.  And  we  can  all  go  a 
heck  of  a  lot  more. 

Of  course,  the  folks  are  not  thinking 
it  through,  wanting  to  help  a  fellow 
Senator,  and  saying,  "Heck,  I  will  vote 
for  that.  Yes.  I  guess  so."  And  so  they 
get  "the  fix"  on.  Then  they  bring  it  to 
the  floor.  They  did  not  think  they 
could  get  enough  votes,  I  guess,  to  race 
it  on  through.  That  is  what  held  it  up. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maryland  for  his  hold  on 
this  thing.  It  should  not  be  called  for 
consideration.  I  do  not  see  how  in  con- 
science we  can  in  one  breath  go 
through  all  of  the  machinations  that 
we  have  been  going  through  now  for  a 


good  3  weeks.  Domenlci-Chiles  could 
be  well  called  Boschwitz-HoUings  and 
others  who  have  gone  on  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  answer  our  budget  re- 
sponsibilities as  manager  Chilis  has 
been  going  on  with.  Senator  Domxitici 
and  Senator  Chiles  have  been  work- 
ing for  weeks  on  end.  and  on  week- 
ends, to  save  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there,  to  watch  these  trust  funds,  and 
watch  out  for  the  outyear  costs  to  the 
Government. 

We  are  looking  at  student  housing. 
We  are  looking  at  all  of  the  things 
that  are  costing  the  Government 
money.  We  think  we  are  now  becom- 
ing fiscally  responsible.  And  now  we 
want  to  come  down  on  the  floor  and 
start  another  revenue  hemorrhage 
with  airport  authority  bonds.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Secretary 
Regan,  in  Treasury  I  and  Treasury  II, 
said  we  ought  to  do  away  with  these 
tax-exempt  bonds  because  they  are 
just  a  revenue  hemorrhage.  They  are 
costing  the  people  way  more  money 
than  they  should. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  all 
of  these  lawyers  fees,  court  cases,  dis- 
putes, and  everything  else  where  we 
do  not  have  to  hire  lawyers.  We  do  not 
have  to  put  out  any  of  these  feelers, 
and  then  amend  the  law  further,  go  up 
to  the  court  on  appeal  and  have  all  of 
the  delays. 

We  have  the  money.  The  word  is 
"trust."  It  has  been  in  trust  for  the  im- 
provements of  these  airports.  I  so  told 
the  Secretary.  I  said.  Secretary  Dole, 
why  do  you  not  ask  for  the  money  and 
let  us  get  on?  I  am  for  it.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  if  you  ask  for  it,  if  the  ad- 
ministration asks  for  it— and  with  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  the  authorizing 
committee  having  a  three-way  check— 
I  would  be  delighted  to  sort  of  bicycle 
this  around,  talk  to  everyone,  and  see 
if  we  caimot  get  it  in  there  as  a  study 
need.  It  is  a  study  over  there.  Then 
there  is  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment as  to  the  mid-field  facilities,  and 
the  modernization  at  the  National  Air- 
port itself. 

But  the  Secretary  said  no.  She  did 
not  want  to  do  that.  She  wanted  to  go 
ahead  with  this  authority.  In  going 
ahead  with  the  authority,  she  men- 
tioned, of  course,  that  we  should  look 
at  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Airport 
and  Port  Authority  operation  there. 
That  is  like  the  United  Nations.  It  op- 
erates— or  you  survive— as  a  result  of  a 
veto.  There  is  not  a  veto  here  with  this 
airport  proposal.  If  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  can  veto  and  also  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  even  with  a  veto 
they  get  into  pretty  heated  argiunents 
and  discussions.  I  remember  one,  way 
back,  under  Governor  Rockefeller.  We 
will  get  into  that  later.  They  do  not 
work  all  that  smoothly.  They  can  get 
into  some  real  jams,  if  you  please. 


That  is  not  neceasarUy  a  good  exam- 
ple because  that  is  not  what  they  pro- 
vided. But  they  just  provide  for  the 
customary  thing  that  has  been  re- 
quired by  communities  all  over  the 
country  in  order  to  have  authorities 
and  issue  the  bonds. 

They  say  it  works  so  well.  Why  can 
It  not  work  here?  But  here  you  already 
are  starting  off  with  competitive  air- 
port facilities. 

The  authorities  have  not  been  put  in 
a  competitive  position.  They  have 
been  put  in  there  for  authority 
policy— such  as  in  Charleston,  SC, 
Richmond,  VA.  the  other  cities  in 
America— Charlotte,  NC.  and  others.  I 
could  go  right  on  down  the  list.  They 
are  not  in  competition.  At  Hartsfield 
In  Atlanta  or  the  one  at  Dallas.  And 
they  do  not  have  any  competition 
reaUy  from  Love  Field.  They  have  a 
wonderful  time  just  making  their  own 
decisions  and  do  not  have  to  make  de- 
cisions for  numerous  airports  in  sever- 
al States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
So  the  example  is  not  necessarily 
well  taken.  I  can  see  some  political 
headaches  emanating  from  this  so- 
called  authority  that  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Transportation  thought 
so  well  of. 

We  have  gotten  to  the  bottom  line 
about  the  loss  of  revenues.  Under 
those  tax  exempt  bonds,  it  not  only 
costs  more  for  the  issuance  of  the 
bonds.  The  issuance  costs  $346.2  mil- 
lion. I  am  going  into  this.  I  will  yield 
back  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland.  But  the  $346.2  million 
is  from  the  nonpaalisan,  bipartisan 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  fiscal  studies. 
If  there  is  another  fiscal  study.  I 
would  like  to  know  where  the  propo- 
nents have  it.  They  ought  to  work  for 
the  CIA  because  they  have  kept  it  top 
secret.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it. 
Where  is  the  Holton  Commission 
study?  Where  is  their  financial  analy- 
sis? They  did  not  want  any. 

But  we  had  to  go  to  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  to  get  the  $346.2  mil- 
lion cost  figure  for  the  Issuance  of  the 
bonds.  As  for  the  tax  expenditure, 
which  the  Finance  Committee  handles 
now  and  which  we  know  euphemisti- 
cally as  loopholes— the  cost  of  the 
Treasury  is  $366.3  million  over  the  30 
years. 

That  is  a  total  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  $712.5  million. 

That  is  where  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  commences— here  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  praise  each 
other  for  being  so  distinguished.  We 
praise  each  other  for  being  so  smart, 
as  the  editorial  says.  We  praise  each 
other  for  the  good  financial  sense. 

You  can  tell  when  people  want 
something.  They  Just  disregard  the 
fact.  They  disregard  the  economics  of 
it.  They  Just  call  it  good  financial 
sense.  And  then  they  get  to  the  tax- 
exempt  bonds. 


And  I  guess  I  can  find  another  edito- 
rial. I  will  get  that  from  the  New  Re- 
public where  they  are  always  putting 
in  conflicting  headlines  from  the  same 
newspaper  on  a  different  page.  I  bet 
you  I  can  find  that  one  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  forward  It  to  them 
where  they  said  It  is  not  good  financial 
sense  on  the  matter  of  the  tax-exempt 
bonds.  So  we  will  have  it  coming  from 
both  sides  in  the  same  newspaper  on  a 
different  page  on  a  different  day. 

But  for  starters,  regional  authority 
would  improve  the  sound  barrier  at 
National.  I  doubt  it.  For  starters,  they 
would  get  organized  politically  and 
start  hearing  from  the  local  communi- 
ties which  they  are  responsive  to.  And 
for  starters  they  would  start  hiring 
lawyers  and  they  will  start  hiring  bu- 
reaucracy and  overhead. 

I  do  not  see  any  budget  cut  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation  on  this 
one.  I  would  like  to  see  the  consum- 
mate costs  they  are  going  to  have  for 
that  new  airport  authority,  and  see  if 
we  cannot  cut  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  budget  because  they 
have  been  relieved  of  all  of  these 
duties.  I  can  tell  you  here  and  now 
they  are  asking  for  Increases.  They  are 
asking  for  increases,  and  everyone  is 
talking  about  airport  safety.  We  will 
not  save  the  money. 

We  will  start,  Mr.  President,  with 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  of  the  Uxpay- 
ers'  money  right  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  understand  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land has  already  put  in  a  commimica- 
tlon  from  one  group,  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union.  They  wrote  all  of  us 
a  letter  on  March  18.  I  will  not  repeat 
the  contents  of  that  letter  except  for 
the  fact  that  there  are  interested  par- 
ties out  there  watching. 

My  hope  was  that  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  would  stop.  look, 
and  listen— and  not  just  because  we 
have  a  very  attractive,  very  competent, 
and  very  able  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion come  over  to  Just  ask  for  what 
seems  like  an  offhand  request  that 
ought  to  be  run  right  on  through— 
when  we  actually  end  up  with  added 
costs,  added  bureaucracy,  and  really 
an  unfair  situation  to  the  Baltimore 
International  Airport  In  Maryland. 

I  use  that  example,  incidentally,  be- 
cause BWI  has  the  direct  flight  from 
Piedmont  to  Charleston,  SC.  Many 
times  I  can  go  right  to  Baltimore  and 
get  back  home  a  lot  quicker  than  I  can 
going  through  National  and  laying 
over  in  Charlotte,  NC.  because  I  do 
much  better  with  the  connections  that 
you  have  developed  over  at  the  Balti- 
more International. 

I  appreciate  that  airport,  too.  I  am 
not  necessarily  in  the  middle  of  the  ar- 
gimient  between  my  colleagues  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia  on  that  score, 
but  I  certainly  imderstand  it.  I  am 
willing  to  stand  here  with  my  col- 


league from  Maryland  and  do  our  beat 
to  try  to  explain  this  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  back 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  I  thank  him  for  hli  In* 
dulgence  In  allowing  me  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  IMri. 
KASiDAtm].  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addreased  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  very  per- 
ceptive remarks.  He  has  been  follow- 
ing this  Issue  very  closely  for  a  long 
time  and  has  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  It  in  the  committee. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
agree  with  his  evaluation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  as  being  Intelli- 
gent and  experienced.  But  what  we 
have  here  is  a  bargain  basement  sale 
of  these  facilities.  If  I  were  a  Virgin- 
ian. I  would  be  rurming  all  the  way  to 
the  airport  on  this  thing  because  It  Is  a 
tremendous  deal  for  Virginia.  But  It  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  ux  pay- 
er and  to  the  very  strong  and  distinct 
competitive  disadvantage  of  the  State 
of  Maryland.  It  is  highly  unfair. 

I  also  noted  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  made 
reference  to  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
airport  authority,  that  that  authority 
is  composed  of  equal  membership 
from  the  two  States.  Beyond  that,  the 
Governor  of  each  SUte,  of  New  York 
and  of  New  Jersey,  has  the  veto  power 
over  the  actions  of  the  authority. 

I  think  Maryland  would  be  quite 
amenable  to  the  Secretary  trying  to 
work  out  some  comparable  sort  of  ar- 
rangement in  this  region  as  It  Involved 
our  Governors  and  others  Intimately 
Involved. 

Madam  President,  before  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  spoke.  I  was 
going  to  point  out  some  of  the  testimo- 
ny of  Governor  Hughes  when  he  ap- 
peared in  the  Congress. 

First  of  all.  on  the  subject  of  Mary- 
land's role  in  the  proposed  airport  au- 
thority, the  Governor  pointed  out  that 
S.  1017  defines  a  local  community  in 
two  fashions;  first,  the  legislation  evl- 
sions  transfer  of  the  federally  owned 
airports  to  an  Independent  authority 
created  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Federal  legislation  provides  for 
the  membership  and  gives  Maryland  2 
on  this  11 -member  board,  but  the  au- 
thority which  that  men.bership  is 
going  to  govern  does  not  Involve  the 
SUte  of  Maryland  in  Its  creation.  It  is 
to  be  legally  created  only  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  and  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

That  board,  as  we  noted  earlier,  is 
composed  of  five  individuals  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  three 
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by  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, two  from  Maryland,  and  a  Presi- 
dential appointee. 

In  Maryland's  view  the  proposed  au- 
thority structure  is  asymmetric  and 
cannot  be  fairly  characterized  as  turn- 
ing National  and  Dulles  over  to  local 
control. 

Recognizing  that  the  Maryland  sub- 
urbs of  Greater  Washington  represent 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  re- 
gion's population,  it  seems  that  Mary- 
land, with  just  two  votes  on  an  11- 
member  panel,  fails  to  achieve  equal 
representative.  Many  Maryland  travel- 
ers make  extensive  use  of  the  two  Fed- 
eral airports,  with  Washington  Nation- 
al playing  a  particularly  important 
role. 

Based  on  the  1981-B2  survey  of  air 
passengers  conducted  by  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments, over  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion air  travelers,  14  percent  of  Nation- 
al's total  traffic,  began  their  trips  in 
Maryland's  Montgomery  County  not 
in  Maryland  but  in  Montgomery 
County,  MD.  alone. 

Fairfax  County,  in  Virginia,  regis- 
tered a  15-percent  share;  the  District, 
a  40-percent  share. 

So  70  percent  of  the  traffic  moving 
through  National  Airport  came  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  from 
these  two  jurisdictions,  two  counties, 
one  in  Maryland  and  one  in  Virginia. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  thousands 
of  Maryland  residents  from  other 
parts  of  the  State  make  use  of  Nation- 
al, as  I  indicated  earlier,  bringing  the 
figure  up  to  close  to  a  quarter. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  noise  prob- 
lem connected  with  this  airport.  I 
hope  to  develop  that  later,  particular- 
ly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  got  the 
committee,  after  it  had  reported  the 
bill,  to  add  an  amendment  dealing 
with  the  noise  issue,  and  placing  con- 
trol over  the  noise  question  in  the  air- 
port authority,  dominated  by  Mem- 
bers from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination 
to  anticipate  what  is  going  to  happen 
on  the  noise  issue  at  National  Airport, 
which  has  been  an  extremely  serious 
issue.  In  fact.  Maryland  and  Virginia 
have  worked  together  to  try  to  protect 
their  people  from  excessive  noise. 

The  change  made  by  this  late  starter 
amendment  added  after  the  markup  is 
going  to  make  it  possible  for  the  au- 
thority to.  in  effect,  shift  and  place 
that  noise  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
Potomac.  Two  voices  on  an  11 -man  au- 
thority can  only  speak  so  loudly  and, 
clearly,  they  can  be  outvoted  again 
and  again  and  again. 

As  I  noted,  during  the  deliberations 
of  the  advisory  commission.  Maryland 
advanced  an  alternate  plan  calling  for 
transfer  of  National  to  an  interstate 
authority  and  Ehilles  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  Maryland  tried  to 


be  positive  and  constructive  in  this  sit- 
uation. 

National,  under  that  proposal,  would 
have  been  placed  under  a  9-member 
interstate  authority  composed  of  three 
members  each  from  the  District,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Maryland  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  two  Governors.  One  or 
more  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government  could  be  included  for 
proper  representation  of  the  Federal 
interest  in  National  Airport. 

I  do  think  there  is  a  Federal  interest 
suid  that  that  is  being  badly  neglected 
in  this  legislation.  It  is  something 
many  Members  need  to  focus  upon,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  mentioned. 

I  obviously  have  a  pressing  responsi- 
bility to  present  Maryland's  case  and 
particularly  to  make  the  point  that  in 
this  proposed  legislation  which  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  sent 
to  us  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
acting  with  impartiality  in  affairs  af- 
fecting individual  States.  It  is,  fact,  fa- 
voring one  State  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
essential  prerequisites  of  moving  on 
this  issue  should  have  been  that  the 
States  were  going  to  receive  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  without  one  being 
placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  financial  and 
competitive  aspects  of  the  proposed 
transfer.  Madam  President,  which  are 
extremely  important.  I  have  talked 
about  the  composition  of  the  author- 
ity and  the  governance  that  would  pre- 
vail and  the  fact  that  by  talting  both 
airports  and  putting  them  in  one  Au- 
thority, by  giving  an  asymetrical 
weighting  of  that  Authority  heavily  in 
favor  of  the  State  of  Virghila,  that  is 
unfair  to  Maryland's  role  in  the  re- 
gional airport  situation.  But  I  want  to 
turn  now  to  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  proposed  transfer  and  its  competi- 
tive aspects. 

In  the  commission's  deliberations, 
Virginia  argued  that  the  Maryland  ap- 
proach of  having  National  under  mul- 
ti jurisdictional  authority  and  Dulles 
go  to  the  State  of  Virginia  was  not 
viable  because  it  worked  to  deprive 
DuUes  of  a  revenue  base  sufficient  to 
support  its  capital  development  needs. 
With  all  due  respect,  I  might  point  out 
that  the  State  of  Maryland,  when  it 
purchased  BWI  from  the  city  of  Balti- 
more in  1972.  did  not  enjoy  a  National 
Airport  cash  cow  to  support  the  physi- 
cal redevelopment  of  that  airport.  In 
fact,  the  State  had  to  undertake  an  in- 
vestment in  that  airport  in  order  to  re- 
alize what  it  is  not  realizing,  and  that 
is  significant  dividends.  It  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
State  of  Virginia  should  undertake  the 
same  responsibility  with  respect  to 
Diilles  International  Airport. 

In  fact,  the  traffic  at  Dulles  has  in- 
creased markedly  even  within  the  last 
year,  since  studies  were  made  about  its 
financial  viability.  It  Is  my  own  view 


that  updated  figiires  need  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Dulles  is  producing  an 
operating  profit  now,  contrary  to  what 
was  earlier  the  case.  In  1984,  it  regis- 
tered almost  a  20-percent  jump  in 
total  commercial  passengers,  and  a  24- 
percent  Jump  in  air  freight. 

One  of  the  issues  involved  in  this 
question  of  fiiuLncial  viability  is  the 
question  of  cross-subsidization.  In 
effect,  this  legislation,  by  placing  the 
two  airports  in  one  Authority,  would 
permit  them  to  draw  on  the  airport 
trust  funds  which,  up  to  now,  they 
have  not  done  because  they  have  had 
a  direct  line  in  the  Federal  budget.  It 
also  would  allow  them  to  continue  to 
cross-subsidize  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is 
important  to  understand  this  issue,  be- 
cause it  really  affects  the  financial 
competitive  situation. 

Since  1966,  landing  fees  at  National 
and  Dulles  have  been  set  at  a  common 
rate  by  pooling  the  total  landed 
weight  of  carriers  serving  both  air- 
ports. In  addition  to  this  single-cash- 
register  approach  to  revenues,  airfield 
costs  were  necessarily  combined  on 
National  and  Dulles  as  well.  By  treat- 
ing National  and  Dulles  as  one  reve- 
nue-cost center,  landing  fees  at  the 
more  heavily  utilized  National,  in 
effect,  underwrite  the  fee  structure  at 
Diilles,  thereby  making  it  a  lower  cost 
facility  than  it  otherwise  would  be  for 
carriers  basing  operatings  there. 
Simply  stated,  fees  at  Dulles  are  set 
below  cost  with  National's  revenue 
stream  making  up  the  difference. 

So.  for  instance,  in  the  particular 
case  of  foreign  flag  carriers,  where 
BWI  and  Dulles  typically  find  them- 
selves in  direct  competition  for  serv- 
ices, subsidized  fees  at  Dulles  poten- 
tially could  be  enough  to  artificially 
tip  the  scales  in  its  favor.  Given  that 
S.  1017  makes  National  and  Dulles  eli- 
gible for  airport  improvement  pro- 
gram funding  in  lieu  of  the  current 
practice  of  obtaining  line-item  funding 
via  the  annual  USDOT  appropriations 
bill,  this  ability  to  cross-subsidize  is 
particularly  burdensome.  In  fact,  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  I  think  it  is  le- 
gitimate to  question  whether  this 
practice  is  appropriate,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  sponsorship  requirements 
set  forth  in  section  511  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982, 
which  includes  a  requirement  that  an 
airport  operator  or  owner  maintain  a 
fee  and  rental  structure  for  the  facili- 
ties and  services  being  provided  the 
airport  users  which  will  make  the  air- 
port as  self-sustaining  as  possible 
under  the  circuimstances  existing  at 
that  particular  airport. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  Madam  Presi- 
dent: 

Maintain  a  fee  and  rental  structure  for 
the  facilities  and  services  being  provided  the 
airport  users  which  will  make  the  airport  as 
self-sustaining  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  that  particular  airport. 
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I  emphasize  "at  that  particular  air- 
port." 

The  framers  of  S.  1017— actually, 
this  was  not  included  in  S.  1017  until  it 
was  submitted.  It  was  added,  in  fact,  in 
the  committee  because  clearly,  the 
problem  I  am  talking  about,  to  any 
fair  and  objective  observer,  creates  an 
unfair  and  inequitable  situation.  So.  in 
the  committee,  an  amendment  was 
made.  I  quote  it  now.  It  is  at  pages  41 
and  42  of  S.  1017. 

(8)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  landing  fee  Imposed  for  operating 
an  alreraf t  or  revenues  derived  from  parking 
automobiles— 

(A)  at  Washington  Dulles  International 
Airport  may  be  used  for  maintenance  or  op- 
erating expenses  (excluding  debt  service,  de- 
preciation, and  amortization)  at  Washing- 
ton National  Airport;  or 

(B)  at  Washington  National  Airport  may 
be  used  for  maintenance  or  operating  ex- 
penses (excluding  debt  service,  depreciation, 
and  amortization)  at  Washington  Dulles 
International  Airport. 

It  is  asserted  that  this  takes  care  of 
the  cross-subsidy  issue. 

Only  partly.  Mr.  President.  And  to 
the  extent  that  it  does  not  fully  take 
care  of  it,  it  makes  it  possible  in  effect 
to  subsidize  at  a  virtually  unlimited 
level.  This  language  excludes  from  the 
prohibition  of  using  landing  fees  or 
parking  revenues  debt  services,  depre- 
ciation, and  amortization.  In  other 
words,  landing  fees  and  parking  reve- 
nues at  one  airport  can  be  used  for 
debt  services,  depreciation  and  amorti- 
zation at  another  airport.  And  so  the 
capital  improvement  costs  at  one  air- 
port can  l>e  underwritten  by  the  reve- 
nues at  another  airport. 

Let  me  Just  dwell  on  that  point  for  a 
moment  longer.  Maryland's  position 
put  very  simply  on  this  financial  ques- 
tion is  that  it  is  unfair,  unfair  to  Mary- 
land and  Baltimore- Washington  Inter- 
national Airport,  to  be  in  competition 
with  Dulles  Intematioal  Airport  if 
Dulles  International  Airport  can  be 
underwritten  in  one  way  or  another  by 
revenues  from  Washington  National 
Airport. 

In  other  words,  each  of  these  air- 
ports ought  to  stand  on  its  own.  and 
that  to  underwrite  one  from  the  reve- 
nues of  another  opens  up  a  clear  op- 
portimity  for  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. Maryland  is  prepared  to  compete 
agadnst  Dulles.  Maryland  put  forward 
the  proposal  that  Dulles  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  Virginia;  that 
the  State  of  Virginia  undertake  re- 
sponsibility for  it;  that  Dulles  and  Bal- 
timore-Washington International  Air- 
port, therefore,  each  of  them  under 
their  respective  SUtes.  be  placed  in  an 
equal  competitive  position;  that  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  be  separate 
and  apart  from  both  and  in  its  own  au- 
thority, and  that  any  possibility  of  a 
cross-subsidy  be  eliminated. 

Now,  as  I  have  Just  indicated,  this 
very  language  still  permits  the  use  of 
landing  fees  and  parking  revenues  to 


be  used  for  debt  service,  depreciation, 
and  amortization  at  the  other  airport. 
That  is  not  precluded.  That  link  is  not 
broken. 

The  second  opportunity  that  exists, 
on  pages  36  and  37  of  the  legislation,  is 
the  opportunity  to  develop  "for  air- 
port purposes"  all  of  that  acreage  at 
Dulles,  including  development  for  non- 
aviation  business  or  activities  provided 
the  revenues  are  used  for  the  airport 
authority.  So  that  the  use  of  the  acre- 
age is  not  Just  limited  to  airport  pur- 
poses but  also  is  allowed  for  nonavla- 
tion  business  or  activities.  So  that  all 
of  this  land  the  Federal  Government 
is  turning  over  to  this  authority  at  vir- 
tually no  cost— the  estimate  of  the 
value  on  that  property  has  been  put  in 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars— 
and  of  course  the  revenue  generated  is 
then  available  to  the  authority. 

This  Federal  gift  of  highly  attrac- 
tive, undeveloped  land  at  Dulles  Sb  a 
windfall  to  the  new  airport  authority. 
It  is  conservatively  estimated  at  2.000 
developable  acres.  The  authority  has 
virtually  no  fixed  costs  with  respect  to 
that  acreage.  It  will  therefore  be  avail- 
able to  negotiate  extremely  attractive 
lease  arrangements,  really  divorced 
from  normal  market  considerations, 
and  enter  into  the  widest  possible 
range  of  Joint  venture  projects  with 
potential  developers. 

Assume  for  the  moment  that  a  thou- 
sand developable  acres  at  Dulles 
valued  at  approximately  SIOO.OOO  per 
acre  and  a  10-percent  lease  rate  for  a 
20-year  term.  You  would  conservative- 
ly estimate  a  potential  income  stream 
to  the  new  authority  in  excess  of  $200 
million. 

Now,  that  is  fine  for  the  new  author- 
ity and  it  is  terrific  for  the  State  of 
Virginia.  T  notice  my  able  colleague 
from  Virginia  nodding  his  head,  and 
he  Is  absolutely  right.  It  is  a  terrific 
proposition.  The  question  is,  Is  it  a 
fair  proposition  for  the  Federal  tax- 
payer and  the  Feder«d  Government  to 
dispose  of  these  assets  at  virtually 
nothing,  and  is  it  fair  to  the  SUte  of 
Maryland  which  is  engaged  in  a  com- 
petitive position? 

BWI  is  not  afraid  to  compete,  but 
having  the  Federal  Government  essen- 
tially give  away  an  undeveloped  area, 
roughly  two-thirds  the  size  of  BWI's 
entire  4,200  acre  site,  seems  to  be  an 
extreme  test  of  fairness.  People  have 
got  to  stop,  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  said.  stop, 
look,  and  listen  at  what  is  being  done. 
E^normously  valuable  assets  are  being 
put  into  this  authority  at  hardly  any 
cost,  and  the  transfer  of  this  land  with 
its  tremendous  potential  value,  poses 
potentially  adverse  consequences  for 
BWI  and  Maryland's  ability  to  com- 
pete effectively  for  new  commercial 
enterprise  and  Investment. 

I  want  to  stress  Maryland  is  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  compete,  but  we 
want  a  fair  competitive  situation.  S. 


1017  does  not  esUbllsh  such  a  situa- 
tion. First  of  all.  the  cost  of  the  trans- 
fer is  so  low  that  it  is  very  close  to 
givliu  the  assets  away.  The  Grace 
Commission  in  their  report  looked  at 
this  and  came  up  with  lots  of  different 
figures.  They  finally  settled  on  a 
figure  of  $340  million,  with  a  range  be- 
tween $200  million  and  well  over  $400 
million.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what 
valuation  technique  to  use,  but  any  of 
the  ones  ordinarily  relied  upon  provide 
figures  far.  far  larger  than  what  is  in- 
volved In  this  bill. 

This  is  really  a  giveaway.  It  is  a  give- 
away of  these  facilities,  thereby  put- 
ting the  authority  at  the  very  outset 
in  such  an  unfairly  strong  competitive 
position  that  that,  in  and  of  itself, 
raises  very  serious  questions. 

Second,  by  putting  the  two  airports 
in  the  same  authority  and  by  not  abso- 
lutely severing  completely  one  air- 
port's ability  to  support  the  activities 
at  another  airport,  it  leaves  open  the 
possibility  of  a  cross-subsidy  essential- 
ly from  National  to  Dulles,  which 
would  enable  Dulles  then  to  compete 
with  BWI  on  other  than  an  equal 
basis. 

The  other  point,  of  course,  with  re- 
spect to  a  form  of  cross-subsidy  that  I 
think  needs  to  be  touched  upon  Is  that 
with  both  airports  in  one  authority 
and  with  the  slots  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  limited  and  highly  de- 
sirable, it  is  possible  for  the  authority 
to  use  access  to  the  Washington  Na- 
tinal  Airport  slots  in  order  to  have  car- 
riers undertake  service  at  DuUes.  I 
think  it  is  unfair. 

I  believe  that  carriers  should  make 
the  judgment  on  whether  they  ai-e 
going  to  go  to  Dulles  or  BWI  on  the 
basis  of  appropriate  competition  be- 
tween those  two  airports.  Dulles 
should  have  to  stand  on  its  own  fi- 
nances, and  its  charges  should  be  re- 
lated thereto,  and  the  same  thing  at 
BWI.  Whether  a  carrier  goes  to  one  or 
the  other  ought  to  be  determined  by 
each  airport  in  competition.  Dulles 
ought  not  be  able  to  be  financially  un- 
derwritten from  the  other  airport 
under  the  authority,  National,  which 
is  far  more  profitable,  in  order  to  gain 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage. 

Beyond  the  finances,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  access  to  the  highly  desir- 
able National  slots— an  airport  within 
10  minutes  of  downtown  Washington. 
it  is  highly  sought  after  by  the  air- 
lines; passengers  like  to  fly  in  and  be 
across  the  river  and  into  the  District 
in  5  or  10  minutes,  in  nonrush-hour 
traffic.  Access  to  those  slots,  since  you 
have  one  authority,  can  be  used  as  a 
lever  in  order  to  enhance  service  at 
Dulles.  That  is  not  something  with 
which  BWI  can  compete. 

That  kind  of  tie-in  arrangement— I 
am  not  necessarily  suggesting  that  it 
will  be  done  explicitly.  It  may  no.  even 
be  done  Implicitly.  The  people  in  this 
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business  are  smart  people.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  denies  that.  It  is  a 
highly  competitive  business.  The 
people  involved  know  what  they  are 
doing.  They  know  the  lay  of  the  land. 
They  know  the  score,  so  to  speak.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  spell  it  out. 
But.  obviously,  if  you  are  very  anxious 
to  get  into  Washington  National,  to 
get  into  sole  of  those  slots,  and  this 
authority  is  running  both  National 
and  Dulles  and  has  a  full-blown  cam- 
paign on  to  get  airlines  to  put  service 
into  Dulles,  I  think  the  writing  is 
pretty  clearly  on  the  wall  regarding  to 
what  will  occur. 

That,  we  think,  is  unfair  competi- 
tion. We  want  competition.  We  wel- 
come it.  We  strongly  support  Dulles 
going  into  the  hands  of  Virginia.  Let 
Virginia  take  it  over  and  try  to  develop 
it,  and  let  us  break  this  connection  be- 
tween Dulles  and  National  which 
raises  all  the  possibilities  for  unfair 
competition.  That  makes  sense. 

Second,  dispose  of  these  assets  at 
some  figure  that  makes  sense  to  the 
Federal  Government,  rather  than  a 
bargain  basement  give-away,  which  is 
what  has  come  before  us. 

I  know  that  the  Secretary  is  anxious 
to  dispose  of  this  responsibility  and  to 
devolve  it  elsewhere;  but  it  has  to  be 
done,  I  think,  in  a  way  that  makes 
sense.  I  do  not  believe  that  has  hap- 
pened in  this  legislation. 

I  turn  now  to  the  noise  question,  to 
which  I  alluded  earlier. 

Because  of  an  amendment  added 
late  in  the  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure—in fact,  after  the  bill  had  been  re- 
ported—the authority  for  controlling 
the  noise  question  has  been  shifted 
from  the  PAA  to  the  authority. 

The  noise  issue  has  been  a  pressing 
issue,  and  anyone  who  lives  in  the 
Washington  area,  in  the  flight  path  or 
anywhere  near  the  flight  path  into 
National  Airport,  knows  how  pressing 
this  issue  has  been. 

In  fact,  I  have  been  joined  in  the 
past  in  working  with  my  colleagues  in 
Virginia  with  respect  to  the  noise 
problem.  We  have  been  aligned  to- 
gether on  a  number  of  occasions  in 
trying  to  control  the  noise  problem,  to 
place  some  controls  on  the  number  of 
passengers  using  National,  and  trying 
to  maintain  effective  limits  on  noise 
produced  by  flights  in  and  out  of  that 
airport.  It  has  been  a  difficult  strug- 
gle, with  some  advances  and  then 
some  setbacks. 

The  present  situation  is  that  there  is 
now  in  effect  a  curfew  at  National 
which  limits  flights  to  landing  before 
10  p.m.  and  after  7  a.m.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  curfew  between  10 
p.m.  and  7  a.m.,  although  certain  so- 
caUed  quiet  Jets  are  allowed  to  land 
under  certain  circiwistances  after  the 
curfew  hours  have  gone  into  effect. 

As  we  all  know,  Nat  onal  Airport  is 
located  in  the  center  of  one  of  the 
largest    metropolitan    areas    in    this 
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country.  Jets  coming  into  National  air- 
port are  required  to  follow  an  unusual 
landing  and  takeoff  pattern,  which 
stipulates  that  they  must  follow  the 
Potomac  River  to  minimize  the  impact 
of  noise  on  the  highly  populated  areas 
surrounding  the  airport. 

Even  under  current  circiunstances, 
because  of  the  peculiar  geography  and 
the  twists  and  turns  of  the  Potomac 
River  and  the  turning  pomts  at  which 
pilots  leave  the  landing  and  takeoff 
patterns  to  head  for  their  destination, 
Marylanders  are  much  more  affected 
by  airplane  noise  than  those  citizens 
living  in  Virginia  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

However,  at  least  at  present  the 
hours  of  operation  and  the  flight  pat- 
terns are  set  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  they  have  from 
time  to  time  been  reviewed  by  Con- 
gress. 

So,  as  difficult  as  the  problem,  is,  at 
least  the  current  judgment  on  how  to 
deal  with  it  is  made  by  the  FAA  at  a 
level  removed  from  State  interest. 

If  the  PAA  is  playing  fair  and 
square,  you  are  not  going  to  get  pref- 
erence for  one  State  over  another,  I 
mean,  one  assumes  hopefully,  and  I 
think,  it  has  generally  been  the  case, 
that  they  will  make  their  judgments 
on  other  bases:  the  impact  of  the 
noise,  the  safety  patterns,  proper 
flight  patterns,  reasonable  hours;  and 
not  come  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of,  well,  whose  ox  is  being  gored  the 
most  in  this  situation. 

The  bUl  before  us  today.  S.  1017. 
would  make  drastic  changes  in  that 
procedure.  An  amendment  was  added 
at  the  last  minute  in  committee,  and  I 
am  quoting  now  from  the  legislative 
history  in  the  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  accompanying  S.  1017: 

On  April  26.  1985.  Senators  WARura, 
Trible,  and  Damforth  introduced  S.  1017, 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports 
Transfer  Act  of  1985  at  the  request  of  the 
administration. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  col- 
leagues from  Virginia,  if  I  had  been 
from  Virginia,  I  would  have  introduced 
this  legislation  as  well.  It  is  a  terrific 
bonanza.  So  I  do  not  in  the  least  fault 
them  for  introducing  it.  I  think  it  is 
more  than  understandable  that  they 
would  do  so. 

On  June  26  and  July  11.  1985,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  held  hear- 
ings on  the  transfer  proposal. 

On  September  11,  1985.  the  commit- 
tee ordered  the  text  of  S.  1017  report- 
ed by  vote  of  12  to  4  after  agreeing  to 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  independent 
airport  authority  created  by  this  legis- 
lation, to  which  full  responsibility  for 
regulating  aircraft  noise  at  National 
was  transferred  by  this  late-starting 
amendment,  is  dominated  by  Virginia 
with  5  of  the  11  members  of  the  au- 


thority. Maryland  has  only  two  mem- 
bers of  that  authority.  The  District 
has  three.  The  President  puts  on  one. 
So  Virginia  and  one  other  can  in  effect 
make  the  decision  on  this  critical 
issue. 

With  the  airport  authority  control- 
ling the  hours  of  operation  and  thus 
effectively  controlling  the  issue  of  air- 
plane noise.  I  do  not  think  it  unrea- 
sonable for  Marylanders  to  be  appre- 
hensive that  they  are  going  to  receive 
the  brunt  of  the  noise  generated  by 
planes  landing  and  taking  off  from  Na- 
tional Airport. 

On  November  14.  1985,  that  is  2 
months  later,  after  the  bill  was  report- 
ed out  from  the  committee,  the  com- 
mittee ordered  reported  by  voice  vote 
a  committee  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute previously  ordered  reported. 

This  committee  amendment  would  trans- 
fer to  the  independent  airport  authority 
creat«d  by  this  legislation  full  responsibility 
for  regulating  airport-aircraft  noise  at  Na- 
tional. 

Let  me  just  repeat  that: 

This  committee  amendment  would  trans- 
fer to  the  independent  airport  authority 
created  by  this  legislation  full  responsibiUty 
for  regulating  airport-aircraft  noise  at  Na- 
tional. 

I  would  recognize  the  same  point  if 
the  numbers  were  reversed  and  the 
problem  were  being  asserted  by  other 
parties.  In  other  words,  you  have 
taken  the  problem,  put  it  under  the 
authority,  whose  membership  is  heavi- 
ly weighted,  allowing  it  to  impose  the 
burdens  of  the  operation  of  that  air- 
port on  the  jurisdiction  underrepre- 
sented  in  the  authority. 

This  is  not  a  small  problem.  Those 
of  us  who  represent  people  who  live  in 
this  area,  and  I  think  the  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  I 
think  the  Congressmen  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Virginia,  would  concede  that 
the  noise  impact  on  constituents  is  a 
severe  problem  and  one  that  we  have 
to  contend  with  as  a  very  real  issue 
confronting  our  people.  There  has 
always  been  the  difficulty  in  working 
out  the  sort  of  balance  between  the 
operation  of  National  Airport  and  the 
impact  on  the  constituents,  putting  on 
a  curfew  that  is  plainly  controversial. 
The  airlines  did  not  want  to  do  it. 
Drew  Lewis  developed  a  regional 
policy  in  that  regard. 

So  I  say  to  the  membership  this 
change  only  further  complicates  this 
matter. 

In  the  findings  section  of  S.  1017. 
the  bill  states,  and  I  quote,  on  page  26 
of  S.  1017: 

•  •  •  an  operating  authority  with  repre- 
sentation from  local  Jurisdictions,  similar  to 
authorities  at  all  major  airports  In  the 
United  States,  will  improve  communications 
with  local  officials  and  concerned  residents 
regarding  noise  at  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Airports:  •  •  • 


It  is  my  view,  Madam  President,  that 
this  simply  will  not  happen  in  any  bal- 
anced way  given  the  unbalanced 
makeup  of  the  airport  authority  in 
this  bUl. 

Madam  President,  I  realize  that  this 
is  not  an  issue  on  which  Members  have 
focused,  and  I  realize  that  on  first 
blush  it  seems  to  simply  carry  with  it  a 
parochial  squabble  between  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

But  I  submit  to  the  membership 
that  the  issues  su-e  far  more  grave  and 
severe  than  appears  on  first  impres- 
sion. 

First  of  all,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  pointed  out, 
you  have  the  entire  question  of  wheth- 
er to  undertake  this  transfer  at  all. 
And  there  are  strong  arguments  to  be 
made  on  both  sides  of  that. 

Second,  you  then  have  the  question 
that,  if  the  transfer  is  to  be  made, 
under  what  terms  and  conditions?  The 
Federal  Government  currently  has 
two  very  important  and  valuable 
assets.  When  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land testified  before  the  committee,  he 
said  he  would  pay  double— double— for 
these  airports  what  Virginia  was  being 
called  upon  or  what  the  authority  was 
being  called  upon  to  pay  under  the 
bill.  I  use  the  term  Virginia  and  the 
authority  almost  interchangeably. 
That  is  not  quite  correct.  But  I  do  that 
in  part  because  of  the  very  predomi- 
nant position  Virginia  holds  on  this 
authority. 

And  the  Governor  said  that  he 
would  double— double— what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  otherwise  going 
to  get  from  the  transfer  of  these  air- 
ports. Maryland  has  a  very  successful 
record  in  running  an  airport  in  BWI. 
They  have  done  very  well  Indeed  at 
BWI  over  the  years.  In  fact.  Maryland 
is  very  proud  of  what  they  have  man- 
aged to  do  at  Baltimore-Washington 
International  Airport.  We  have  com- 
peted very  effectively  for  passengers 
and  cargo  as  well  as  for  carriers  and 
services. 

Maryland  made  the  decision  to  com- 
pete when  they  purchased  BWI  in 
1972  and  then  launched  a  major  cap- 
ital improvement  program,  inaugurat- 
ed aggressive  sales  and  marketing  ini- 
tiatives to  attract  passengers  and 
freight,  and  commenced  the  process  of 
air  service  development,  introducing 
new  carriers  and  flights  to  the  market- 
place. They  made  effective  use  of  air- 
port moneys  available  from  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

But  I  think  on  balance,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  BWI  achieved  its  status  as  a 
major  air  transportation  facility  the 
old-fashioned  way— we  earned  it 
through  hard  work  and  prudent  ex- 
penditure of  funds. 

During  the  difficult  period  of  termi- 
nal expansion  and  modernization, 
Maryland  enjoyed  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  carriers  serving  BWI, 
as  well  as  the  passengers  and  shippers 


convenlenced  by  the  use  of  Maryland's 
facility.  Maryland  showed  it  was  not 
afraid  to  compete  by  making  BWI  an 
international  gateway.  Maryland  was 
very  much  Involved  in  gaining  London 
routes,  European  routes,  and  is  now 
the  premier  international  airport  in 
the  region. 

It  has  met  the  challenges  of  a  com- 
petitive marketplace  and  continues  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
a  competitive  marketplace.  But  Mary- 
land does  not  feel  it  should  be  placed 
at  these  competitive  disadvantages, 
with  an  airport  authority  heavily 
weighted  to  Virginia,  with  the  facili- 
ties conveyed  to  the  authority  at  virtu- 
ally no  cost. 

As  I  said,  the  Governor  simply  threw 
out  at  the  meeting  that  he  would 
double  the  price.  Actually,  the  price 
ought  to  be  far  higher  than  that  if 
you  are  talking  about  suiy  essential 
fairness  to  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

We  confront  the  ability  of  these  air- 
ports to  cross-subsidize,  which  means 
that  National  can  be  used  to  imder- 
wrlte  Dulles  and  therefore  enhance 
Dulles'  competitive  position  vis-a-vis 
BWI.  If  Dulles  can  develop  on  its  own 
an  enhanced,  competitive  position  vis- 
a-vis BWI.  all  praise  to  them.  That  is 
what  it  ought  to  be  all  about.  But  for 
them  to  be  able  to  do  it  because  they 
are  being  underwritten  by  Washington 
National  Airport  or  because  the  au- 
thority can  use  the  control  of  both  air- 
ports and  the  desirability  of  slots  at 
National  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing them  as  a  leverage  to  enhance 
service  at  Dulles,  we  think  is  unfair. 

And  then,  of  course,  I  have  talked  at 
some  length  about  the  noise  problem 
and  how  the  Incidence  of  that  can  be 
shifted  in  a  very  unfair  way. 

I  have  other  points  I  wish  to  make, 
but  I  see  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  has  returned  and 
in  fact  the  proponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion may  In  fact  want  to  make  some 
comments  about  it.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  try  to  get  into  the  Record,  so 
our  colleagues  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  It,  as  much  material  as  we  can, 
so  they  will  have  a  chance  to  go  over  it 
and  begin  to  acquaint  themselves  in 
some  detail  with  the  Issues  that  are  in- 
volved. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland.  He  has  covered  this  ex- 
tremely well  and  in  detail.  I  would  like 
to  add  a  few  things,  though,  that  do 
not  ordinarily  come  out  in  the  normal 
consideration.  What  you  have  here  is  a 
many  study  operation,  both  at  Nation- 
al and  Dulles. 

And  watching  the  safety  factors,  of 
which  we  have  all  become  concerned 
with  at  all  airports,  we  watch  particu- 
larly the  one  at  National.  Anyone  who 
has  flown  in  and  out  and  knows  any- 
thing about  the  takeoff  and  clearance 
schedules  given— both  private  and  gen- 


eral avistion.  as  well  as  the  commer- 
cial lines— will  imderstand  in  a  second 
that  National  has.  pretty  well  like 
Kansas  City,  gone  about  as  far  as  she 
can  go.  What  we  have  is  an  imposed 
cap  of  some  16  million  passengers  and 
a  cap  of  some  37  landings  and  takeoffs 
per  hour. 

Now  that  was  imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  after  very  thor- 
ough observation  and  conferring  with 
the  operators  at  the  airport,  the  par- 
ticular air  controllers,  the  FAA,  and 
its  safety  requirements  and  everything 
else  of  that  kind.  She  did  this  because 
there  have  been  some  near  misses.  Not 
due  to  traffic,  of  course,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  freeze,  the  Air  Florida 
crash  itself,  the  pressure,  I  would  take 
It. 

We  are  thinking  now  in  terms  of  the 
shuttle  flight.  And  it  has  t>oiled  down, 
it  is  very  interesting,  to  every  day  they 
keep  coming  back  to  the  O-ring  prob- 
lem. And  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  and  myself  are  both  very  much 
concerned  about  that.  But  that  was 
not  anything  new.  The  O-ring  problem 
on  the  shuttle  was  one  that  had  been 
observed  and  declared  dangerous. 

One  term  of  art  of  particular  refer- 
ence and  classification  was  that  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. They  call  it  a  critlcality 
I.  In  a  critlcality  I.  there  was  no 
backup.  If  that  particular  item  in  the 
equipment  experienced  a  failure,  that 
would  cause  the  failure  of  the  particu- 
lar flight  and  perhaps  the  loss  of  the 
lives  of  the  crew  Itself.  So  the  O-ring 
problem  was  critlcality  I.  And  there 
had  been  a  bum-through  of  the  pri- 
mary O-ring,  and  almost  totally 
through  the  secondary,  in  January 
1985— over  a  year  before  the  tragic 
crash  we  had. 

Now  we  go  Into  the  proposition  of 
why  the  pressure  to  launch  over  the 
objection  of  the  contractors.  There  are 
certain  guidelines  and  processes  that 
we  as  Senators  are  responsible  for  and 
the  commission  making  the  investiga- 
tion is  responsible  for.  I  have  made  a 
very  important  distinction  in  my  mind, 
having  tried  several  cases  before. 
When  you  say  the  process  is  flawed, 
the  feeling  thereon  is  that,  just  like  a 
flaw  in  the  cloth  or  flaw  In  the  metal, 
something  unforeseen  that  sneaked  In 
could  not  be  observed.  Whereas,  if  the 
process  is  violated,  that  is  the  violation 
of  an  observed  deficiency,  and  this  Is 
the  latter  in  my  Judgment. 

We  observed  the  O-ring  failure  in 
January  1985.  We  came  back  and  had 
a  letter  in  the  midsummer  from  wit- 
ness Cook— In  July  of  last  year.  We 
thereupon  went  Into  studies  In  August, 
and  had  several  high  level  confer- 
ences. So  concerned  were  they  that  In 
November  of  last  year,  when  they  had 
an  automotive  engineering  conference 
with  automotive  engineers,  the  space 
engineer  said,   'well,  maybe  the  auto- 
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motive  engineers  have  an  approach 
that  we  have  not  tried."  So  they  at- 
tended the  automotive  engineering 
conference  here  in  Washington  trying 
to  solve  it. 

Of  course,  on  the  afternoon  of  Janu- 
ary 27  and  in  that  evening  when  the 
cold  weather  set  in,  the  responsible  en- 
gineer, McDonald  of  Morton  Thiokol, 
said  "No;  I  am  not  signing  off."  This  is 
unsafe.  And  they  went  2,000  miles 
uprange  to  overrule  him  at  the  person- 
nel office.  Again,  the  next  morning  he 
said  you  have  got  the  written  permis- 
sion but  I  would  implore  you  to  wait 
until  afternoon  when  it  warms  up. 
They  still  would  not  wait,  and  a  sepa- 
rate engineering  authority,  namely 
Rockwell,  at  the  Cape,  also  went  to 
the  launch  authorities  and  said  it  was 
unsafe.  And  the  authorities  said. 
"Well,  I  thought  he  was  expressing  a 
concern  and  not  an  objection." 

So  in  two  instances  we  had  contrac- 
tors saying  it  was  unsafe,  and  we  had 
it  overruled.  In  no  instance  in  history 
of  a  launch  have  we  had  a  contractor 
say  it  is  unsafe,  and  thereby  the 
launch  occurring  as  a  result  of  ovemil- 
ing  the  unsafe  admonition. 

They  have  been  awfully  careful. 
They  had  a  dust  storm  all  the  way  out. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  as 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Trible 
and  myself  will  determine  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  go  forward  on  this 
bill  when  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
have  within  their  rights  exercised 
whatever  proportionate  time  they  still 
desire  to  debate  the  present  pending 
motion  to  proceed.  And  by  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maryland,  who 
stepped  aside  the  floor  momentarily, 
sort  of  invited  reply  to  the  several 
points  he  raised. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Trible  and  I  are  pre- 
pared to  rep'y  to  his  inquiries  at  the 
appropriate  .ime  when  the  bill  is 
before  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  is 
permitted  to  work  its  will. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina,  could  he  inform 
the  Senate  about  the  desire  of  the  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  and  the  relevance 
as  to  the  flight  of  the  space  capsule, 
and  also  the  Air  Florida  crash,  because 
we  are  anxious,  I  think,  to  proceed 
with  the  formal  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

(Bfr.  SIMPSON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  not  want  me  to  talk  about 
the  space  shuttle? 

Mr.  WARNER.  No;  the  Senator  is 
free.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  rather 
enjoy  listening  to  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  want  to  make  an 
analogy. 

That  pressure  could  have  come  from 
the  Congress  inadvertently,  I  might 


add.  but  as  sure  as  it  would  have  been 
pressure  by  way  of  budget,  by  way  of 
trjing  to  justify  the  increases  that 
they  thought  necessary  in  order  to  get 
the  space  station  in  place  and  keep  the 
program  up  to  snuff. 

I  heard  the  statement  made  by  my 
colleague  over  on  the  House  side.  I  am 
going  to  make  the  analogy  right  here. 
We  might  be  starting  pressure  on 
NASA  with  this  particular  authority.  I 
will  make  the  analogy.  But  I  want  ev- 
eryone to  understand  it  is  real.  It  is 
not  imaginary.  My  colleague  on  the 
House  side  just  the  week  before  last 
asked  Dr.  Graham  about  the  particu- 
lar future  of  the  program  on  commer- 
cial flights.  He  said  Congress  was 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  continued 
role  of  NASA  for  commercial  flights 
for  the  space  shuttle.  That  is  not  true. 
It  is  not  unanimous  at  all.  Over  here 
on  the  Senate  side  we  think  this  is  a 
research  project.  And  I  think,  rather 
than  not  bringing  the  pressure,  that 
yes.  when  a  leading  member  of  the 
Space  Committee  in  the  National  Con- 
gress jumps  all  over  the  Director,  the 
message  is  clear  and  the  Director  says, 
"I  had  better  keep  it  going.  I  had 
better  keep  a  number  of  flights  in  the 
air,  and  keep  up  a  schedule  that  would 
warrant  commercial  availability." 

That  is  pressure.  I  happen  to  think. 
Senator,  it  was  unusual  pressure  on 
the  tragic  morning  of  January  28.  It 
was  not  any  customary  launch  sched- 
ule pressure.  It  was  unusual  pressure 
to  cause  them  to  overrule  two  of  the 
contractors  who  said  it  was  unsafe  to 
launch.  That  is  wherein  we  have  let 
the  case  get  cold.  I  am  not  going  into 
that  unless  you  want  to.  I  will  be  glad 
to  go  into  that  because  we  have  been 
stonewalled.  The  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  member  on 
the  minority  side,  has  been 
stonewaUed  from  having  any  hearings. 
The  people  of  America  think  that  we 
have  a  responsibility.  You  and  I  laiow 
the  responsibility  for  oversight.  They 
are  trying  to  finesse  now,  and  trying  to 
get  budget  figures  out  of  us,  but  do 
not  want  to  hear  anything  about  the 
tragedy  itself. 

That  is  the  only  way  we  can  deter- 
mine the  budget,  the  direction,  and 
what  happens  with  our  Space  Pro- 
gram—we must  get  into  the  cause  and 
exactly  what  occurred.  There  have 
been  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people 
who  have  gone  into  the  technical  diffi- 
culties. But  there  has  been  hardly  a 
field  investigator  go  over  to  NASA  and 
ask  the  head:  "Who  did  you  call?" 
"When  did  you  call?"  And  if  anybody 
in  this  National  Congress  believes  that 
they  can  send  a  member  from  NASA 
saying  "look.  Mr.  President,  when  you 
make  your  talk  to  the  Joint  Congress 
on  the  evening  of  January  28.  please 
refer  to  Christa  McAuliffe"— the 
teacher  in  space,  which  the  President 
himself  launched.  And  if  anybody  be- 


lieves—this Senator  does  not— that 
they  just  took  that  particular  refer- 
ence. Just  threw  it  aside,  and  nobody 
ever  looked  at  it  again— but  they 
thought  it  significant  enough  to  talk 
about  a  science  test  on  the  ChaUenger 
flight  and  not  Christa  McAuliffe  on 
that  ChaUenger  flight— anybody  who 
believes  that  is  whistling  Dixie.  I  can 
tell  you  that  right  now.  They  are  not 
going  to  make  this  Senator  believe  and 
disregard  that  they  never  even 
thought  of  that.  We  are  looking  at  the 
unusual  pressure. 

I  have  tried  to  get  the  telephone 
logs.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  exactly 
what  occurred  so  that  we  can  settle  it 
for  once  and  for  all.  But  I  am  not  al- 
lowed to  have  the  field  investigators.  I 
am  not  allowed  by  the  majority  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  to  continue  in 
our  particular  hearings  that  we  had. 
We  are  in  a  catch-22  situation. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  says 
if  we  find  fault  with  the  Rogers  Com- 
mission, then  we  will  have  a  hearing. 
That  makes  me  have  to  find  fault  in 
order  to  do  my  work. 

Secretary  Rogers  comes  up  and  he 
says  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  any- 
thing. So  I  cannot  find  fault  or  good.  I 
Just  caimot  find.  So  I  cannot  do  my 
Job. 

But  pressure  begins  right  here  in  the 
National  Congress  in  these  things.  It 
can  begin  in  the  agencies  through 
overzealous  interests.  In  this  particu- 
lar case,  there  is,  yes.  a  local  interest 
involved  here  with  respect  to  making 
money,  not  necessarily  safety.  Airport 
authorities  have  got  to  make  money. 
These  authorities,  I  know,  right  now 
are  making  the  money.  They  are  get- 
ting a  good  windfall  and  everything 
else  of  that  kind.  But  you  never  can 
tell  what  the  economic  pressures  are. 
As  now  indicated  in  the  findings  that  I 
referred  to  earlier,  they  said.  yes.  we 
would  freeze  the  number  of  slots  or 
landings  there  at  National  to  37  per 
hour.  We  eliminated  the  passenger 
cap.  We  unfroze  that  particular  cap  to 
allow  them  all  to  come  in. 

What  effect  does  that  have  on  the 
airport  at  National?  Immediately  that 
says  bring  in  the  bigger  planes  and  let 
go  the  smaller  planes.  Immediately 
that  is  a  particular  pressure  brought 
in  general  aviation.  I  was  hailed  by  the 
general  aviation  groups,  inadvertently. 
I  guess,  for  the  posture  that  I  had 
taken  in  the  very  early  instance  be- 
cause they  said,  no,  we  caimot  go 
along  with  that.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
land  the  planes  because  with  that  cap 
removed,  they  will  go  to  all  commer- 
cial and  we  would  not  be  able  to  land  a 
single  general  aviation  flight.  They 
will  do  away  with  the  facility  out 
there.  It  would  not  pay  for  itself.  Up 
to  a  point,  then  they  got  together  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia. Senator  Trible.  and  with  the  ar- 
rangement  they   made   with   him.   I 


think  Senator  Trible  took  care  of 
those  concerns  or  Senator  Warkkr  did. 
We  will  hear  from  the  Senator  later 
on  that  score. 

But  I  know  general  aviation  opposed 
this  particular  bill  in  the  very  early 
stages,  and  opposed  it  very  vigorously. 
Now  they  have  been  made  very  happy. 
I  want  to  learn  later  on  why  or  how 
they  were  made  happy.  But  back  to 
pressure. 

Pressure  brought  on  National  Air- 
port is  one  issue  that  really  borders  on 
a  hairline  ruling  out  there  at  the 
present  moment  with  respect  to 
safety.  We  know  we  cannot  get  in  any 
more  landings  and  takeoffs.  It  is  phys- 
ically impossible,  with  the  controllers, 
the  space  and  they  use  cross-runways 
and  different  other  things  in  there  to 
bring  them  in  as  best  they  can.  But 
now  they  say  you  cannot  handle  the 
passengers.  And  in  this  particular  ini- 
tiative they  eliminate  the  passenger 
cap. 

They  also  had  the  matter  of  the 
noise  level.  That  amendment  was  due 
for  defeat  in  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and.  in  fact,  temporarily  held  up 
my  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  later  offered  and 
acted  upon  with  respect  to  the  noise 
level. 

I  wonder  with  all  of  these  concerns 
whether  we  really  are  improving- as 
the  Washington  Post  said  in  Its  edito- 
rial—whether we  really  are  improving 
the  public  service  there,  or  are  we  put- 
ting it  in  Jeopardy  in  contrast  to  a 
public  service? 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  go  to  the 
undervaluation  of  the  sale  price. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
sale  price  of  $47  million  Is  to  be  repaid 
over  the  next  35  years.  It  Is  too  low.  In 
fact,  the  revenues  coming  in  and  ev- 
erything else  of  that  kind  means  they 
will  really  have  a  financial  kitty  to  op- 
erate on,  rather  than  Just  pay  back. 
And  we.  the  users,  will  be  paying 
double  for  that  particular  service  we 
have  been  receiving. 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union  esti- 
mated the  fair  market  value  of  the  fa- 
cilities at  $1.5  billion. 

The  Grace  Commission,  when  they 
put  their  value  on  It,  had  it  at  more 
than  $300  million.  I  remember  back 
under  President  Richard  Nixon,  it  was 
$170  million.  It  hit  me  when  we  had 
the  $47  million  figure  used  that  this 
particular  "Holton  Fix"  got  it  at  $47 
million  and  got  a  sweetheart  deal  with 
the  administration  in  their  notion  to 
take  over. 

They  really  had  it  arranged  because 
they  were  buying  at  least  $300  million 
and  probably  double  that  amount  for 
$47  million. 

The  General  Accounting  Office, 
using  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion accounting  records  and  evaluation 
techniques,  found  another  $61  million 
had  been  excluded.  Even  using  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  imder- 


valued  pricing  system,  which  no  one 
endorses,  it  should  be  at  least  $108 
million,  not  $47  million. 

Maryland's  Governor.  Governor 
Hughes,  testified  at  the  hearing  that 
he  would  double  the  $47  million  figure 
and  pay  $94  million  if  he  could  get 
hold  of  those  facilities  right  now. 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  really 
stonewalled,  in  a  sense,  with  this  par- 
ticular low  price?  They  will  not  accept 
any  amendments  at  all  on  that  score. 
If  we  do.  why  should  we  even  pay 
more  because  then  we  will  have  to 
want  more  bonds  and  if  we  want  more 
bonds  then  instead  of  the  $250  million 
we  will  want  $350  million?  Then,  in- 
stead of  $712  million,  we  really  are 
talking  about  a  $1  billion  cost  to  the 
users  of  National  and  Dulles.  This  is 
added  cost  to  their  operations  for  no 
reason  at  all  on  top  of  what  they  have 
already  paid  to  go  ahead  and  get  these 
approvals. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  see  how  they 
can  sneak  it  by.  I  guess  that  is  why  we 
are  here  objecting  to  bringing  It  up  for 
consideration.  We  are  really  Jammed 
with  a  lot  of  important  matters— too 
important  to  bother  with  a  couple  of 
airports  which  do  not  deserve,  frankly, 
the  time  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  more 
than  a  half-hour  at  the  most.  The 
Members  themselves  are  all  boiled  up 
with  respect  to  Contra  aid.  with  re- 
spect to  the  deficit,  with  respect  to  tax 
reform  and  all  the  other  particular  ini- 
tiatives. Everybody  out  in  the  hinter- 
land has  been  told  that  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  has  cut  their  pro- 
grams so  they  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton and  once  again  they  want  to  see 
the  devil  put  Into  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs.  You  cannot  possibly  see  all 
the  people  who  want  to  come  and  talk 
to  you  to  tell  you  of  the  worth  of  their 
particular  program. 

In  the  meantime,  we  come  here  with 
an  attempt  to  resolve  a  very  important 
problem.  The  problem  is  a  made  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  politically  made  problem. 
If  we  did  not  have  this  particular  bill 
In,  if  we  only  had  a  request,  we  would 
approve  it  In  the  Budget  Committee 
with  a  line  just  going  across  there,  al- 
locating the  amounts.  And  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  could  Immedi- 
ately go  to  getting  the  bids  on  the  par- 
ticular Improvements,  awarding  those 
bids  and  supervising  the  improvements 
as  the  particular  facilities  were  being 
constructed. 

No  authority  has  constructed  any- 
thing at  National.  No  authority  has 
constructed  and  operated  anything  at 
Dulles.  We  now  have  the  Government 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  move  for- 
ward, and  we  have  the  money  within 
the  Government.  It  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  puzzlement  to  me  where  we 
are  constantly  taking  money  Into  the 
trust  funds  that  we  have  and  not 
spending  it,  while  enacting  new  and 
different  initiatives,  and  borrowing  In 
order  to  finance  those  particular  ini- 


tiatives. Crudely  expressed,  we  do  not 
spend  the  money  we  got  and  we  do 
spend  the  money  we  don't  got. 

We  have  moneys  in  the  highway 
fund.  Just  two  Christmasses  ago  we 
had  a  Jobs  bill  of  $5  billion.  We  had 
over  $10  billion  unexpended  In  the 
highway  trust  fund.  We  could  have 
given  everybody  a  Job.  But  it  could  not 
be  expended,  save  on  highways.  But. 
no,  do  not  spend  that.  We  could  not 
get  anyone's  attention  on  that  one.  We 
have  to  borrow  $5  billion  in  order  to 
get  Jobs  where  we  already  had  $10  bil- 
lion in  the  highway  fund  which  could 
have  been  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Now  we  come  with  the  money  we 
have  in  the  trust  fund  having  been 
paid.  That  is  a  surplus  amount.  There 
is  such  a  thing  in  Washington  as  a  sur- 
plus. They  ought  to  go  out  and  take  a 
picture  of  it  as  an  endangered  species 
and  put  It  in  the  Smithsonian.  We  al- 
ready have  the  money  allocated.  But 
now  we  are  going  to  have  the  $4  billion 
sit  there  unallocated  and  we  will  put 
out  some  more  tax-exempt  bonds  and 
the  tax  expenditure  costs  will  exceed 
some  $300  million  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  cannot  see  for  me  how  we  can  con- 
tinue on  with  this  particular  Initiative. 
I  would  hope  that  the  leader  will  re- 
spond to  the  Washington  Post.  I  know 
he  is  not  responding  to  any  pressure  in 
the  family  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
But  the  Washington  Post  is  pushing. 

The  airport  trust  fund  was  created 
for  the  modernization  and  develop- 
ment of  airports  and  the  aircraft  con- 
trol system.  The  current  trust  fund 
balance  Is  $7.7  billion. 

I  just  received  these  figures  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  from 
our  Budget  Committee. 

The  surplus  is  expected  to  reach 
more  than  $4  billion  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  of  1980.  Why  not  use  the 
money  we  have  and  spend  that  on  Na- 
tional and  Dulles  rather  than  spend- 
ing money  that  we  do  not  have? 

As  I  stated  before,  there  are  many 
other  airports  that  have  shared  in  this 
without  any  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  The  administration 
asked  for  and  was  immediately  given 
that  $160  million  for  Dallas-Fort 
Worth.  When  the  administration 
asked  for  the  $100  million  in  AtlanU, 
$90  million  for  a  runway  in  St. 
Thomas,  they  Immediately  responded. 

Our  problem  here  is  that  we  have 
not  even  been  asked,  and  my  problem 
here  is  that  I  cannot  ask  because 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  says  you 
have  to  have  a  zero  sum  amendment, 
or  find  $250  million,  when  in  reality  I 
know  I  have  the  $250  million  In  the 
trust  fund  right  now  waiting  to  be  ex- 
pended for  airport  Improvement. 

I  want  to  Ulk  a  little  bit  about  the 
proposed  representation  on  the  region- 
al authority,  Mr.  President.  I  said  ear- 
lier that  the  New  York  Port  Authority 
had  a  veto,  they  had  equal  represent*- 
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tlon  on  the  authority  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  Each  Grovemor  had  a 
signoff  and  somewhat  lilie  the  United 
Nations,  and  with  a  veto  they  could 
survive.  Now,  in  reaLv,,  the  State  of 
Virginia  is  given  that  veto  with  five 
members  from  Virginia,  only  three 
from  the  District  and  two  from  Mary- 
land, and  one  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. There  is  not  any  question  that 
that  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  great 
commitments  that  is  easily  given. 

If  you  have  ever  run  for  President. 
you  know  you  have  these  people  come 
along  with  their  particular  interests. 
They  are  talking  to  the  candidates  and 
if  they  are  smart  enough,  they  will  ask 
every  candidate— Republican,  Demo- 
crat, obscure  like  myself  and  winning 
candidates  like  the  President  himself 
and  Vice  President  Mondale— "There 
is  a  little  thing  there  in  Virginia,  we 
are  very  much  concerned  about  the 
operation  of  these  two  airports  and  we 
would  like  to  have  a  signoff  on  your 
appointee." 

You  say,  "Why  I  would  give  it  con- 
sideration." You  do  not  make  a  com- 
mitment. That  is  against  the  law  for 
anybody  running  for  President,  but 
you  make  that  representation  very 
easily. 

If  I  were  the  governing  authority  of 
Virginia,  I  would  make  an  inquiry  of 
the  candidates  as  they  all  came 
through  and  then  when  the  election 
came  up,  we  would  have  our  five  plus 
one,  you  would  have  the  six.  You 
would  have  the  veto  and  you  would 
run.  You  would  listen  to  the  other 
people  if  they  were  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  You  might  even  get  some 
who  were  very  agreeable  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

But  looking  at  some  of  the  appoint- 
ments we  have  to  rule  on  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Senate.  I  cannot  look  for 
any  hope  that  anybody  is  really  going 
to  be  interested  other  than  in  the  title 
of  this  particular  situation. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  a  Virginia 
veto,  no  doubt,  with  respect  to  the 
makeup  of  this  particular  authority.  I 
would  certainly  want,  if  I  have  40  per- 
cent, the  four  rather  than  the  three 
that  I  have  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. But  I  am  only  given  the  three 
and  the  two  from  Maryland  here,  then 
one  appointed  by  the  President.  That 
puts  me  In  a  bad  position. 

The  airports  do  not  belong  to  Virgin- 
ia, Maryland,  or  the  District.  We 
should  not  be  transferring  the  respon- 
sibility from  Washington  to  Annapolis 
or  to  Richmond.  But  that  is  what  is 
really  occurring  in  Congress  today.  We 
are  going  to  take  the  airports  down 
there  at  Washington,  the  Capital, 
which  is  anathema  to  the  Virginia  gov- 
ernment anjrway.  Those  things,  jeal- 
ousy and  competition  and  disdain, 
build  up  in  every  particular  State  and 
they  think  that  we  look  too  much  at 
the  Federal  problems,  with  Federal 
employees  and  everything  else,   and 


are  not  that  much  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth.  Then, 
when  the  welfare  of  the  Common- 
wealth comes  forward  and  there  are 
needs  there  and  adjustments  to  be 
made,  it  would  be  very,  very  easy  to 
transfer  those  needs  and  adjustments 
to  impact  upon  the  Dulles  properties 
or  the  National  Airport. 

I  could  see  very  well,  if  I  served  on 
that  authority  and  I  had  a  chance  to 
get  a  big  factory  out  there  at  Dulles— 
3.000  acres— and  I  am  making  an  in- 
dustrial park  and  I  can  see  where  we 
might  need  even  again  some  further 
run  way  development  or  what-have- 
you — or  an  industrial  park  coming  out 
to  Virginia— I  would  say  I  would  opt 
for  Jobs,  opt  for  industrial  power— let 
us  put  the  building  there  and  let  us 
put  the  facilities  there  and  let  them 
all  land. 

If  industry  came  along  and  said. 
"Look,  if  you  landed  them  all  one  way. 
I  could  put  this  big  industry  there," 
the  temptation  would  be  great.  You 
are  sitting  in  Richmond  and  you  are 
looking  for  industry.  You  want  to 
point  at  what  you  did.  You  cannot  run 
for  Governor  of  Virginia  and  get  re- 
elected on  the  proposition  that  you 
got  some  more  landings  at  Dulles  or 
improved  the  service  at  Dulles.  They 
would  run  you  off  the  campaign  track 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  nm- 
ning  on  that  particular  platform.  So 
what  you  are  really  going  to  do  is  take 
the  people's  facilities  and  transfer 
them  over  to  Richmond's  political  nu- 
ances and  needs  and  turn,  perhaps,  an 
airport  authority  into  an  industrial  de- 
velopment authority. 

I  could  well  imagine,  with  the  air- 
port authority  having  all  this  prime 
industrial  property  out  there,  that  the 
tail  could  wag  the  dog  in  that  particu- 
lar instance  and  thereupon,  we  would 
just,  unknowingly,  resolve  into  indus- 
trial development  rather  than  airport 
service. 

I  think  this  thing  is  fraught  with 
more  dangers  and  wastes  and  costs 
than  we  can  possibly  imagine,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  a  bad  initiative  at  a  bad 
time.  I  guess  what  they  are  saying  is 
we  could  use  the  $47  million  today 
here,  in  1986  to  help  with  the  deficit, 
but  that  is  our  trouble  now.  We  want 
to  transfer  the  bill  to  the  next  genera- 
tion to  pay.  We  have  been  buying 
votes  with  the  fruits  of  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  will  contin- 
ue to  give  this  very  serious  consider- 
ation and  perhaps  reject  it.  because 
the  people  from  Maryland  have  not 
been  treated  fairly  on  this  one.  The 
people  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  not  been  treated  fairly  on  it.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  not 
been  treated  fairly  on  it. 

I  have  a  note  here.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  that  the  Budget 
Committee  is  going  to  have  two  votes 
at  2:35.  so  if  I  could  be  excused  mo- 


mentarily. I  want  to  continue  later 
with  the  debate  and  the  presentation 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  is 
making  on  this  score.  Since  we  do  not 
have  a  proxy  rule  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  would  like 
to  attend  those  two  votes.  I  think  they 
could  be  needed  in  order  to  get  this 
vote  out  this  afternoon  and  then 
rejoin  the  Senator  on  the  floor. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  their  cour- 
tesy in  listening  to  my  deep  concerns.  I 
am  going  to  come  back  later  and  de- 
scribe safety  a  little  bit  more  so  every- 
one will  understand  it  with  respect  to 
the  pressures  we  bring  on  unsafe  oper- 
ations here,  right  at  the  beginning  of 
the  national  Congress. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senators 
here  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum 
call  now  in  progress  be  discontinued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  reappeared  on  the  floor,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  at  this  time  we  might 
engage  in  a  colloquy  such  that  we 
could  better  inform  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  about  the  progress 
of  this  bill.  The  proponents,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]  and 
myself,  are  quite  anxious  to  proceed 
and  join  in  the  issues  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland, 
but  we  determined  that  it  was  best  to 
await  the  Senate's  formal  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  at  this  time,  together  with 
other  colleagues,  has  discussed  the 
merits  of  proceeding,  so  I  wonder  if  at 
this  time  we  could  ask  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  any  advice  he  might 
give  the  managers  of  the  bill,  together 
with  other  Senators,  as  to  the  progress 
we  might  hope  to  make. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Virginia,  of  course  Senator 
HoLLiNGs  had  to  go  back  to  the 
Budget  Committee  for  some  votes  and 
intends  to  return  and  continue  on  this 
matter  further.  While  I  made  an  open- 
ing statement,  there  are  some  elabora- 
tions that  I  also  wish  to  make.  There 


are  also  other  Members,  we  believe, 
who  want  to  have  a  chance  to  speak, 
although  they  are  now  tied  up.  so  I  am 
not  sure  exactly  when  they  will  get 
here.  I  do  not  know  whether  either  of 
the  Senators  from  Virginia  wante  to 
speak  on  the  matter.  It  would  seem  to 
me  they  might  want  to  so  that  materi- 
al and  debate  is  available  in  the 
Recori)  in  the  morning  for  our  col- 
leagues as  they  consider  this.  I  am 
coming  more  and  more  to  think,  as  we 
debate  the  issue,  that  the  Members 
probably  ought  to  perceive  the  motion 
to  proceed  as  really  raising  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  matter  is  In  a  suffi- 
ciently proper  state  for  the  Senate  to 
go  to  it.  In  other  words,  a  lot  of  diffi- 
culties have  been  pointed  out  and  un- 
derscored. 

We  have  two  problems.  One  is 
whether,  given  the  current  state  of 
this  legislation— in  fact.  I  think  the 
disarray,  from  my  point  of  view,  would 
be  the  more  accurate  term  to  use— 
whether,  given  the  current  disarray,  it 
Is  something  the  Senate  wants  to  ad- 
dress. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  many  positive 
and  constructive  ideas  were  put  for- 
ward along  the  way  in  considering 
this,  but  none  of  them  was  picked  up. 
For  a  lot  of  reasons,  the  Senate  may 
decide  this  issue  needs  further  work,  if 
in  fact  the  Senate  decides  that  it 
wants  to  take  it  up.  If  the  matter  is 
indeed  taken  up.  there  Is  a  range  of 
amendments,  as  I  understand,  to  be 
proposed,  on  a  whole  variety  of  issues. 
Of  course,  that  would  then  raise,  con- 
ceivably, an  entirely  different  ques- 
tion, at  the  end  of  that  deliberation. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Senators  from  Virginia  that  debate  on 
the  merits  should  await  the  Senate 
turning  to  this  bill.  We  look  forward 
to  a  lively  and  thorough  debate. 

We  have  listened  very  carefully  and 
attentively  to  the  discussions  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina.  I  hope  now 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  will 
permit  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the 
actual  consideration  of  this  measure. 

I  ask  the  Senator  what  his  Inten- 
tions are.  Is  It  his  Intention  to  permit 
us  to  proceed  to  a  debate— to  turn  for- 
mally to  the  matter  at  hand? 

BCr.  SARBANES.  CertaliUy  not 
today.  As  I  Indicated  earlier  In  my 
statement.  I  thought  It  Important  that 
our  colleagues  have  the  benefit  of  the 
discussion  that  Is  going  on  here— In 
the  RscoKO  In  the  morning— to  review. 
and  for  their  staffs  to  review,  and 
begin  to  gatai  a  sense  of  what  the 
issues  are  that  are  at  stake  here. 

It  was  In  that  context  that  I  was  sug- 
gesting that  the  Senator  might  want 
to  address  It.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
go  on  with  some  other  points  I  want  to 
make.  I  do  have  the  view  that  this 


should  be  available  in  the  morning,  in 
the  Record,  for  Members  and  their 
staffs  to  examine,  so  that  they  can 
factor  these  considerations  Into  their 
Judgment,  If  and  when  we  reach  the 
decision  on  whether  to  proceed. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  am  sure  that  our 
colleagues  wait  expectantly  for  tomor- 
row's Record,  to  follow  our  discussions 
about  this  measure. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  they  do,  it  would 
probably  be  a  first. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  suspect  that  my  col- 
league from  Maryland  is  correct  In 
that  Judgment. 

If  it  Is  the  Senator's  intention  to 
continue  his  discussion  at  this  point, 
then  it  would  be  my  intention  to  sit 
here  and  listen. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier we  talked  about  the  Grace  Com- 
mission and  the  fact  that  this  matter 
was  Included  In  the  Grace  Commission 
report. 

I  understand  that  the  Grace  Com- 
mission has  done  some  backsliding  on 
this  Issue  In  the  Interim,  and  one  can 
understand  that.  There  are  a  lot  of 
pressures  of  one  sort  or  another  at 
work. 

One  never  knows  what  may  move 
people  to  come  to  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent perspective  at  a  later  time.  But  I 
think  it  Is  Important  to  Include  In  the 
record  their  consideration  of  these 
Metropolitan  Washington  airports. 

When  they  were  talking  about  the 
sale  of  the  airports,  they  considered 
the  question  whether  they  should  be 
sold,  and  at  what  price.  Their  conclu- 
sion was  that  the  potential  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  Washington  National 
and  Dulles  International  Airports 
would  result  In  a  one-time  Federal  rev- 
enue acceleration  of  $341  million. 

They  Indicated  in  their  report  that 
there  were  three  basic  approaches  to 
Implement  an  appraisal  of  a  capital 
asset:  One,  replacement  cost;  two.  cap- 
italization of  projected  cash  flow; 
three,  market  value,  the  price  at 
which  a  willing  seller  and  a  willing 
buyer  arrive. 
They  went  on  to  say: 
Because  alrporta  are  unique  in  several  as- 
pects, chiefly  their  nonprofit  8Utu«.  capital- 
ization of  projected  cash  flow  U  not  a  valid 
approach.  Neither  U  "market  value. "  be- 
cause of  the  near  absence  of  other  compara- 
ble transactions. 

The  land  component  of  an  airport  can  be 
valued  In  terms  of  replacement  cost,  but 
this  approach  has  limited  relevance.  The 
value  of  similar  land  outside  the  airport  re- 
flects the  present  value  of  expected  cash 
flows  from  uses  which  generally  do  not 
occur  at  an  airport.  Structures  at  an  airport 
also  tend  to  be  unique  and  unlikely  to  have 
alternative  uses  that  would  have  a  compara- 
ble value  If  the  property  were  sold. 

Having,  In  effect,  disposed  of  these 
three  basic  approaches  by  those  com- 
ments, they  then  went  on  to  say: 


Consequently,  in  this  issue  three  other 
techniques  are  used  to  update  earlier  ap- 
praisals that  have  been  made: 

Adjust  to  IMa  constant  dollars  by  using 
the  Gross  National  Product  (ONP)  price  de- 
flator, the  appraised  value  of  the  MWA  In 
1972.  and  any  capital  ImprovemenU  since 
1973: 

Calculate  the  ratio  of  the  1973  appraised 
market  value  to  the  1972  net  book  value  of 
the  MWA  land  and  buUdings.  Assuming  this 
same  market  value-to-book  value  ratio  exists 
in  1982,  multiply  this  ratio  times  the  MWA 
1982  net  book  value  of  land  and  t>ulldlngs. 

Calculate  the  ratio  of  the  1978  appraised 
market  value  to  1978  net  book  value  of  Bur- 
bank  Airport  land  and  buildings. 

They  use  Burbank  because  there  was 
a  sale  that  took  place  In  Burbank.  CA. 
from  a  private  party  to  a  public 
agency. 
This  report  then  goes  on: 
Assuming  this  same  market  value-tobook 
value  ratio  exlsU  In  1982.  multiply  this  ratio 
times  the  MWA  1982  net  book  value  of  land 
and  buildings. 

They  then  go  on  to  take  these  three 
techniques,  which  they  have  outlined 
In  an  effort  to  ascerUln  the  price;  I 
am  not  now  necessarily  endorsing  this 
approach  or  any  particular  one  of 
these  techniques.  I  am  really  setting  it 
out  here  so  Members  can  have  the 
benefit  of  the  analysis  by  the  Grace 
Commission,  and  so  they  will  see  more 
clearly  the  enormous  disparity  In  eval- 
uations made  by  the  Commission, 
made  by  the  Taxpayers  Union,  and 
made  by  others  with  respect  to  what  is 
a  reasonable  price  to  be  paid  for  these 
facilities;  and  so  they  will  understnad 
the  virtual  giveaway  price  at  which 
Secretary  Dole  and  the  Department 
are  seeking  to  obtain  here  In  the 
course  of  transferring  It  to  this  airport 
authority. 

The  Grace  Commission,  the  so-called 
President's  private  sector  on  cost  con- 
trol, goes  on  to  say,  with  respect  to  the 
three  techniques  for  appraisal  Just  set 
out.  the  following,  and  I  quote: 

"Alternative  appraisals:  valuation 
based  on  GNP  price  deflator.  In  1972. 
an  Independent  audit  of  the  MWA-" 
metropolitan  Washington  alrporU. 
and  that  Is  National  and  Dulles  com- 
blned— they  are  collectively  known  in 
the  terminology  of  this  report  as  the 
BtfWA— "land  and  buildings  deter- 
mined the  fair  market  value  to  be  $105 
million.  Assuming  no  depreciation,  the 
1982  yearend  constant  dollar  value 
would  be  $217.5  million.  Add  to  thla 
any  capital  appropriations  adjusted  to 
reflect  fiscal  year  1982  yearend  dol- 
lars. The  result  is  a  total  value  of 
$318.4  million." 

So  using  this  first  approach,  they 
conclude  the  result  Is  a  total  value  of 
$318.4  million. 

They  then  go  on  to  take  the  second 
approach.  They  say:  "Alternative  ap- 
praisals: valuation  based  on  a  multiple 
of  book  value  from  the  Burbank  Air- 
port valuation.  When  the  Burbank 
Airport  was  appraised  to  find  the  fair 
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market  value  of  its  land  and  buildings 
in  1978.  the  ratio  of  market  to  book 
value  was  4.77  times.  Multiplying  the 
metropolitan  Washington  airport,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982."— of  course  we  are 
now  using  somewhat  dated  figures, 
1982— "land  and  buildings  net  book 
value— after  accumulated  depreciation 
of  $80.4  million  by  4.77  yields  $383.5 
million.  The  book  value  of  construc- 
tion in  process  is  assuimed  to  be  equal 
to  the  market  value.  The  total  value  of 
the  MWA's  land  and  buildings  after 
adding  $30.2  million  construction  in 
process  is  $413.7  million." 

So  now  we  use  one  alternative  ap- 
praisal method  and  they  came  in  with 
a  figxire  of  $318.4  million.  Bear  in 
mind  now  that  what  the  Department 
of  Transportation  was  saying  was  $47 
million  to  be  paid  over  a  35-year 
period.  That  is  the  level  at  which  the 
proposition  before  us  finds  itself,  well 
under  $100  million. 

Yet  here  the  first  appraisal  method 
is  $318.4  million,  the  second  appraisal 
method  is  $413.7  million,  and  the  third 
method,  and  I  now  quote  from  the 
report.  "Valuation  based  on  a  multiple 
of  book  value  from  the  MWA's  valu- 
ation in  1972.  When  the  MWA's  land 
and  buildings  were  valued  at  $105  mil- 
lion in  1972.  the  net  book  value  of 
these  assets  was  $32.2  million."  In 
other  words,  they  took  the  1972  valu- 
ation and  then  compared  it  with  a 
book  value  and  came  up  with  a  factor 
of  3.26.  "This  results  in  a  market  to 
book  multiple  of  3.26  times.  Multiply- 
ing the  BfWA's  land  and  building  net 
book  value  of  $80.4  million  by  3.26  and 
adding  $30.2  million  in  construction  in 
process  gives  $292.3  million." 

So  now  we  have  been  through  three 
appraisal  methods  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Private  Sector  on  Cost  Control 
Commission.  One  method  put  a  total 
value  on  of  $318.4  million;  another. 
$413.7  million;  and  a  third  one.  $292.3 
million. 

As  I  indicated,  I  do  not  vouch  for 
any  one  of  these  methods.  I  think  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  that  the 
figure  should  indeed  be  much  higher, 
and  I  spoke  earlier  of  the  amount  of 
land  that  was  being  transferred  to 
Dulles,  the  thousands  of  acres,  and  the 
value  that  attached  to  it. 

But  the  Grace  Commission  went  on 
to  say  in  their  summary:  "The  three 
estimates  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  MWA  land  and  buildings  range 
from  $292.3  million  to  $413.4  million. 
The  mean  value  is  $314.5  million, 
which  will  be  used  in  further  calcula- 
tions for  purposes  of  simplicity." 

So  the  value  that  they  attached  on 
this  sale  of  the  two  airports  was  $341.5 
million. 

Yet  the  figure  that  was  put  forward 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
was  $47  million.  As  I  indicated,  the 
Governor  of  Maryland  came  in  before 
the    committee    and   said    he    would 


double  the  price  right  on  the  spot  He 
was  prepared  to  double  the  price. 

So  it  is  clear  that  these  assets  are 
being  disposed  of  at  far,  far  below  any- 
thing that  begins  to  approximate  their 
reasonable  value.  They  in  effect  are 
being  given  away. 

There  is  no  wonder  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia and  its  two  able  and  distin- 
guished Members  in  this  body  are  so 
anxious  to  move  this  legislation  along. 
They  are  going  to  be  ruxming  all  the 
way  to  the  bank.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  great  deal  or  steal  of  1986.  needs 
some  careful  attention  and  focus  by 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

(Mr.  TRIBLE  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  to 
leave  the  floor  for  the  very  pressing 
budget  problems  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. It  is  not  as  though  the  Nation 
were  in  a  fiscal  period  when  we  could 
simply  sort  of  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  say.  "Well,  a  few  hundred  million 
or  less,  what  does  it  matter?" 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  if  we  are  going  to  devolve  our- 
selves of  these  assets  that  we  ought  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  price  for  them. 

We  just  went  through  that  with  the 
sale  of  Conrail,  a  proposal  that  came 
from  the  same  Department  and  the 
same  Secretary. 

I  think  the  Secretary  is  an  able 
person  and  I  have  been  struck  by  the 
many,  many  articles  written  about  her 
which  have  made  that  point.  I  think 
she  has  shown  a  lot  of  skill  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

But  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  begin 
to  question  more  closely  this  bargain 
basement  operation  being  nm  over  at 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

When  the  Conrail  proposal  was 
here,  in  effect,  there  was  an  alterna- 
tive bid  at  50  percent  above  the  price 
being  offered  by  the  party  whom  the 
Secretary  supported,  a  reputable  bid. 

The  Secretary,  many  thought  at  the 
time,  had  locked  herself  into  a  posi- 
tion and  felt  obligated  to  press  for- 
ward with  it.  And.  of  course,  the  conse- 
quence was  that  what  the  Federal 
Government  could  have  realized  from 
the  sale  of  Conrail  to  the  private 
sector  was  substantially  under  what  it 
could  have  gotten  had  the  Secretary 
been  prepared  to  be  more  flexible  in 
that  situation. 

I  am  fearful  that  we  have  the  same 
sort  of  situation  at  work  here.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  ab- 
solutely right  earlier  when  he  said 
that  the  Secretary  set  up  this  commis- 
sion. She  was  anxious  to  shed  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  National  Airport  and 
Dulles  Airport  and  not  to  carry  them 
on  at  the  Federal  level.  They  have 
been  uniquely  the  national  airports 
now  for  many  years.  But  she  was  anx- 
ious to  get  rid  of  them.  And.  in  the 
end.  she  swallowed  a  deal  that  I  take  it 
she  perceived  as  the  only  one  she 


could  get  if  the  State  of  Virginia  were 
to  go  along. 

It  is  obvious  why  the  State  of  Virgin- 
ia will  go  along  with  this  deal.  Here 
you  have  three  valuations.  $318.4  mil- 
Uon.  $413.7  million,  and  $292.3  million. 
The  mean  value  of  them  is  $341.5  mil- 
lion, almost  $350  mMllon.  Yet.  the 
price  the  Department  was  talking 
about  is  $47  million.  Now  we  are  losing 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  at  least, 
on  this  proposition.  Just  compared 
with  these  appraisals,  let  alone  others. 

I  read  earlier  the  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union  in  which  they 
state,  and  I  am  quoting  beginning  with 
the  second  paragraph: 

Although  we  agree  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  should  get  out  of  the  business  of 
owning  and  managing  airports,  we  are  ap- 
palled at  the  ridiculously  low  sale  price 
placed  on  these  valuable  properties.  The 
combined  market  value  of  the  properties  is 
conservatively  estimated  at  $1.5  to  $2  bil- 
lion. Yet.  the  two  airports  are  to  be  sold  for 
only  $47  milUon— about  l/35th  their  actual 
worth. 

In  addition,  the  transfer  and  future  im- 
provements are  to  be  financed  with  tax- 
exempt  bonds  over  a  30-year  period.  This 
adds  up  to  a  double  soaking  of  the  taxpayer. 

Given  the  Nation's  tremendous  budget 
deficits  and  $2  trillion  national  debt,  it  is  fis- 
cally irresponsible  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  anything  but  seek  fair  market 
value  for  the  airports.  Sound  policy  de- 
mands that  the  price  tag  on  Dulles  and  Na- 
tional be  raised  to  reflect  their  true  worth. 
Otherwise,  the  sale  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  National  Tax- 
payers Union  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  that  the  ex- 
cerpt quoted  from  by  the  President's 
private  sector  on  cost  capital  report  on 
privatization  also  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Taxpayers  Union, 
Washington,  DC.  March  18,  1986. 

DxAK  Senator:  Soon  you  may  be  asked  to 
vote  on  S.  1017,  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Airports  Transfer  Act.  This  bill  would 
transfer  ownership  of  Dulles  and  National 
Airports  to  an  independent  authority  domi- 
nated by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
We  urge  you  to  vote  "NO"  on  this  sale. 

Although,  we  agree  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  get  out  of  the  business  of 
owning  and  managing  airp)orts,  we  are  ap- 
palled at  the  ridiculously  low  sale  price 
placed  on  these  valuable  properties.  The 
combined  market  value  of  the  properties  is 
conservatively  estimated  at  11.5  to  13  bil- 
lion. Tet,  the  two  airports  are  to  be  sold  for 
only  $47  million— about  v,*  their  actual 
worth. 

In  addition,  the  transfer  and  future  Im- 
provements are  to  be  financed  with  tax- 
exempt  bonds  over  a  30-year  period.  This 
adds  up  to  a  double  soaking  of  the  taxpayer. 

Given  the  nation's  tremendous  budget 
deficits  and  $2  trillion  national  debt.  It  is  fis- 
cally irresponsible  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  do  anything  but  seek  fair  market 
value  for  the  airports.  Sound  policy  de- 
mands that  the  price  tag  on  Dulles  and  Na- 


tional be  raised  to  reflect  their  true  worth. 
Otherwise,  the  sale  should  be  rejected. 
Sincerely. 

Jill  Lancelot, 
Director,  Congretsional  Affairs. 

Report  on  Privatization 
Summary.  The  three  estimates  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  MWA  land  and  build- 
ings range  from  $292.3  million  to  $413.4  mil- 
lion. The  mean  value  is  $341.6  million, 
which  will  be  used  in  further  calculations 
for  purposes  of  simplicity. 

(Mr.  PRE^SSLER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  the  price  to  be  paid  here  is 
a  question  that  involves,  obviously, 
every  Member  since  we  are  disposing 
of  Federal  assets  and  we  are  doing  It 
here  for  virtually  nothing— the  figures 
range  from  $47  million  to  $300  million 
to  over  $1  billion,  with  incredibly  valu- 
able land  at  Dulles,  thousands  of  acres 
also  at  issue. 

If  you  look  at  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  as  to  what  the  prices 
should  be,  you  find  it  nowhere  states  a 
price.  I  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
membership  to  the  fact  that  what  we 
have  stated  here  Is  a  very  Involved  and 
complex  formula  without  any  way  of 
knowing  exactly  what  that  means  in 
dollar  terms. 

First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  a  lease,  not  a 
sale.  In  other  words,  the  money  Is  not 
to  be  received  now  in  payment  for  the 
faculties.  They  have  set  an  incredibly 
low  cost  and  then  you  do  not  even  get 
it  in  hand,  you  get  It  over  35  years. 
One  has  the  sense  that  the  Federal 
pockets  are  being  picked  here. 
But  the  legislation  says  on  page  29: 
In  consideration  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Airports,  the  Air- 
ports Authority  shall  make  paymenU  to  or 
for  the  account  of  the  United  States,  as 
specified  in  this  subsection. 

Basic  lease  payments  sufficient  to  repay 
to  the  United  SUtes  the  amount  of  hypo- 
thetical Indebtedness  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  shall  be  made  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion as  of  the  date  of  transfer  in  accordance 
with  appropriate  Federal  financial  direc- 
tives, and  at  the  imputed  Interest  rate  for 
such  Indebtedness  on  that  date,  within  36 
years.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  conduct  an  audit  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  determi- 
nation of  hypothetical  Indebtedness,  and 
shall  also  report  on  any  cosU  inctirred  for 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  not 
Included  in  such  determination. 

And  then,  the  next  section  goes  on 
to  provide.  "In  addition  to  the  consid- 
eration required  for  lease  and  acquisi- 
tion in  the  metropolitan  Washington 
airports  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Airports  Authority 
shall"  pay  certain  moneys  to  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  to  represent  certain  costs  con- 
nected with  employees  of  the  author- 
ity. 
I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Virginia  on  the  floor.  Perhaps  he  can 


tell  me  what  this  means  in  dollar 
terms.  There  Is  no  dollar  figure  in  this 
bill.  It  is  a  35-year  payment,  the  so- 
called  amount  of  hypothetical  indebt- 
edness. Whatever  the  figure  is,  trying 
to  puzzle  through  the  committee's 
report,  it  is  clearly  a  lot  less  than  any 
of  these  other  figures  which  have 
come  before  us  as  being  reasonable  for 
obtaining  this  airport. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  look  forward  to  re- 
sponding to  the  points  raised  by  my 
colleague.  But.  before  we  engage  in 
that  debate— a  debate  which  quite 
properly  should  be  reserved  until  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  permits  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
this  measure— I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
his  colleague  from  South  Carolina 
have  shared  their  thoughts  and  con- 
cerns about  this  legislation  since  ap- 
proximately 11:50  this  morning.  It 
would  seem  that  my  colleagues  from 
Maryland  has  now  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  instruct  his  colleagues.  I  ask  If 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  would  now 
permit  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  indicated  to  the 
Senator  earlier  that  I  thought  it  was 
important  for  our  colleagues  to  have 
the  benefit  of  this  analysis  to  review 
in  the  Record  in  the  morning.  This  Is 
not  an  Issue.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say.  on 
which  Members  have  focused.  They 
have  tended  not  to  see  it  as  a  highly 
controversial  issue.  It  only  Indirectly 
affects  the  Interests  of  many  Members 
of  this  body,  although  I  think  upon 
analysis  they  will  come  to  understand 
that  it  does  in  fact  affect  the  taxpayer 
In  a  very  vital  way. 

My  own  view  is  that  as  we  probe  Into 
this  further  and  further  there  are  suf- 
ficient questions  about  even  the  basic 
merits  of  the  legislation  to  raise  the 
very  serious  point  as  to  whether  the 
Senate  ought  to  spend  its  time  In 
order  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Surely. 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  Recognizing  the  right 
of  a  Senator  to  take  time  to  share  his 
thoughts  Bxid  concerns  in  respect  to 
this,  will  the  Senator  agree  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  establishing 
a  time  certain  at  which  the  Senate  can 
turn  properly  to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  No.  The  Senator  is 
not  prepared  to  do  that  at  this  point. 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  must  observe  that 
the  Senator  Is  really  not  engaging  in 
debate  but  rather  is  filibustering,  and 
Is  obstructing  the  process  at  a  time 
when  the  Senate  has  a  whole  host  of 
Important  matters,  Including  this 
measure. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  may  be  the 
Senator's  observation.  I  do  not  share 
It.  I  think  that  before  we  take  this 
matter  up,  Members  ought  to  appreci- 
ate the  deficiencies  connected  with 
this  legislation  and  then  ask  them- 


selves. This  question:  Do  we  really 
even  want  to  take  It  up?  Is  this  not  an 
issue  on  which  some  effort  should  flnt 
be  made  to  address  the  range  of  objec- 
tions which  have  been  raised  here,  in 
effect  to  say  to  the  Secretary,  "Well, 
you  really  ought  to  go  back  and 
redraw  this  at  the  drafting  board"? 

We  saw  the  same  problem  with  Con- 
rail. A  lot  of  polnU  were  raised,  and 
the  Secretary  said.  'WeU.  you  know, 
we  made  that  decision  way  back  then 
and  now  we  have  to  sort  of  stick  to  it." 
That  is  exactly  what  is  happening 
here.  Let  me  give  you  one  example. 

A  strong  argument  was  made  in  the 
commission  that  Dulles  could  not  sus- 
tain itself  alone  financially.  Therefore. 
It  had  to  be  linked  with  National  be 
able  to  draw  on  that  underwrite  from 
National,  which  we  in  Maryland  think 
is  very  unfair  to  the  competition  be- 
tween BWI  and  Dulles.  I  do  not  see 
how  any  reasonable  observer  could 
conclude  otherwise. 

Every  other  airport  has  to  stand  on 
its  own.  To  link  these  two.  and  take  a 
highly  profitable  one  which  is  not 
BWI's  competitor,  and  underwrite  the 
other,  which  is  BWI's  competitor,  is  an 
unfair  situation. 

Since  that  analysis  was  made,  a  year 
and  a  half  have  passed.  The  activity  at 
Dulles  has  Increased  tremendously 
over  that  period.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
story  In  the  Washington  Post  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  last  Decemt>er,  head- 
lined "Fast  Growth  Strains  Dulles 
Services."  It  went  on  to  talk  about 
how  the  tremendous  Increase  in  air 
traffic  was  placing  a  strain  on  the 
services. 

That,  of  course,  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  financial  analysis 
that  was  relied  upon,  or  at  least  was 
used  by  some  to  argue  for  putting  the 
two  airports  together  financially,  still 
stands.  In  the  light  of  this  develop- 
ment, it  is  reasonable  to  argue  that 
the  case  for  severing  the  financial  con- 
nection between  Washington  National 
and  Dulles  Airport  has  been  greatly 
strengthened.  Dulles  to  stand  on  its 
own  if  that  were  the  case,  at  least  In 
the  financial  arena— up  to  a  limited 
point,  because  you  still  have  the  give- 
away of  major  assets.  So  they  start  off 
in  effect  almost  with  a  free  capital 
base— that  is  what  it  amounts  to— for 
the  competition  we  are  talking  about. 
Maryland  wants  the  competition  but 
It  wants  it  on  a  fair  basis.  It  wants  it 
on  a  fair  basis.  Maryland  bought  an 
airport  and  spent  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  improving  it.  We  are  prepared 
to  compete  with  Virginia  If  It  pays  a 
reasonable  fee  for  Dulles,  and  then 
seeks  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Yes. 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  The  Senator  has  as- 
serted   on    two    occasions    now    that 
Maryland  has  spent  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
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lion  dollars  on  BWI.  I  wonder  if  he 
might  tell  us  about  that  expenditure. 
It  certain  is  at  odds  with  the  figures 
presented  to  the  Conunerce  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  said  earUer— and 
I  should  have  said  there— that  is  ad- 
Justed  for  constant  doUars.  But  let  me 
read  what  Maryland  says  on  that 
point. 

"Maryland  invested  $36  million  in 
State  general  funds  in  1972  in  acquir- 
ing Friendship  Airport  from  Baltimore 
City.  This  represents  some  $100  mil- 
lion in  today's  dollars"  inflated 
through  the  end  of  1985.  In  other 
words,  the  authority  is  now  going  to 
acquire  this  facility  not  even  in  today's 
dollars.  The  authority  is  going  to  ac- 
quire this  facility  not  even  in  today's 
dollars  because  the  authority  is  going 
to  have  a  lease,  and  pay  for  them  over 
the  next  35  years.  So  the  comparison  I 
am  about  to  make  is  even  more  point- 
ed than  the  figures  I  just  used. 

"Maryland  invested  $36  million  in 
State  general  funds  in  1972  in  acquir- 
ing Friendship  Airport  from  Baltimore 
City.  This  represents  some  $100  mil- 
lion in  today's  dollars." 

In  other  words,  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion through  1985. 

If  you  bought  it  at  the  end  of  1985  in 
1985  dollars,  and  adjusted  it  from  the 
figure  paid  in  1972.  it  would  be  $100 
million. 

"Additionally.  Maryland  invested 
almost  $114  million  in  Maryland  DOT 
funds  on  miproving  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington International." 

That  is  $114  million  invested  then  at 
the  dollar  levels  over  the  period  1972 
to  1985— some  early  in  that  period, 
some  in  the  middle,  some  at  the  end  of 
that  period. 

"This  represents  some  $180  million 
in  today's  dollars"  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion. 

So.  "The  current  doUar  investment 
of  State  funds  is  $280  million." 

If  you  took  what  Maryland  has  put 
into  BWI  and  brought  it  up  to  date,  it 
is  $280  million.  This  legislation  pro- 
poses to  give  these  two  airports  to  this 
Airport  Authority  dominated  by  Vir- 
ginia $47  million.  That  is  not  even  in 
current  prices. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Surely. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Even  with  the  recom- 
putation.  I  must  point  out  the  Sena- 
tor's figures  are  incorrect.  As  the  Sen- 
ator said,  Maryland  paid  $36  million  to 
Baltimore  to  buy  Friendship  Airport. 
The  Senator  is  now  saying  we  are 
going  to  recompute  those  figures  in 
today's  value.  Beyond  that,  the  Sena- 
tor has  pointed  out  that  $114  million 
came  from  the  transportation  fimd  of 
Maryland.  The  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  suggests  it  is  actually 
$116  million. 

These  are  State  bonds  bought 
against  the  Maryland  Consolidated 
Transportation  Trust  Fund.  These  are 


not  dollars  drawn  from  the  taxpayers 
of  Maryland.  These  are  moneys  from 
the  users  of  the  highways  and  the  air- 
ports of  Maryland. 

I  will  point  out  also  that  BWI  has 
also  benefited  from  $33  million 
through  Federal  AIP  grants. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  was  not  counting 
that  money. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  You  did  not  count 
those  moneys  quite  properly  because 
they  could  not  in  the  wildest  of  imagi- 
nation be  counted  as  drawn  against 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  think  that  all  those  figures  suggest 
more  precisely  the  funding  of  BWI. 

I  have  resisted  the  temptation  today 
to  raise  a  number  of  points  during  the 
Senator's  soliloquy  because  we  will 
have  that  opportunity  to  debate  once 
the  Senator  permits  the  Senate  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. However,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  Commerce  Conunittee  decided  to 
reimburse  the  State  of  Maryland  for 
the  $36  million  out-of-pocket  expendi- 
ture for  Friendship  Airport. 

Moreover,  I  would  point  out  finally 
that  the  Conmierce  Committee,  by  a 
vote  of  12  to  4,  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported this  measure  and  found  it  was 
fair— fair  to  Maryland  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  of  our  citizens.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia. I  would  point  out  that  the  money 
Maryland  invested  was  Maryland 
money,  not  Federal  airport  improve- 
ment money.  I  was  careful  to  leave 
that  out.  Those  are  moneys  paid  by 
Maryland. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  these  are  dollars  generated  from 
all  the  users  of  the  highways  and  air- 
ports in  Maryland  and  not  from  Mary- 
land's taxpayers. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  Virginia  were 
doing  this  thing  right,  they  would 
have  the  opportimity  to  make  use  of 
similar  funds.  The  fact  is  that  Mary- 
land has  put  into  this  airport  about 
$280  million  in  current  funds.  The  Air- 
ports Authority  is  about  to  acquire 
these  two  airports  for  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  that,  and  then  is  not  even 
going  to  pay  that  20  percent  up  front. 
It  is  going  to  pay  it  over  a  35-year 
period.  It  is  incredible. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield,  I  do  not  want  to  really  engage  in 
debate  at  this  point,  so  I  will  reserve 
my  response  to  a  more  appropriate 
time  for  debate  on  the  merits.  That  is 
when  the  Senator  will  permit  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
this  measure. 

My  only  purpose  in  rising  at  this 
particular  point  is  to  make  sure  there 
is  no  mistake  in  the  record  about  the 
exact  amounts  of  moneys  involved 
here  and  where  they  came  from.  That. 
I  think,  has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  am  pressing  to 
make  my  point.  The  Senator  is  wel- 


come to  try  to  rebut  it.  I  am  happy  to 
have  him  try  to  do  that.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  as  part  of  this  trans- 
fer the  authority  is  going  to  get  a  fed- 
erally funded  access  road  for  free, 
originally  costing  $60  million.  What 
happens  in  this  proposal  to  the  DtiUes 
access  road  built  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  its  expense?  What  happens 
to  it  is  that  it  is  transferred  as  another 
one  of  the  assets  going  over  to  the  Air- 
ports Authority,  $60  million. 

Definitions  on  page  28  of  the  bill: 
"Metropolitan  Washington  Airports," 
which  is  what  is  going  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Airports  Authority,  is  de- 
fined as: 

"Means  Washington  National  Air- 
port and  Washington  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport,  and  includes  the  Dulles 
Airport  access  highway  and  right  of 
way,  including  the  extension  between 
the  interstate  routes  1-495  and  1-66." 

It  is  magnificent.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  goes  back  every  night 
and  says  to  his  constituents.  "Look  at 
what  we  have  pulled  off  here.  Up 
there  in  Maryland  they  have  this 
BWI.  which  they  are  trying  to  build 
up.  In  current  dollars  they  have  put  in 
$280  million  to  get  that  facility  to 
where  it  is  today.  Look,  we  are  going 
to  get  two  airports  and  a  federally  con- 
structed access  road  at  a  cost,  I  am 
told,  of  $60  million  at  the  time  it  was 
built,  and  we  are  going  to  get  this 
thing  for  roughly  $50  million.  So  we 
are  going  to  set  up  this  Airports  Au- 
thority to  compete  and  they  are  going 
to  get  all  of  this  capital  and  all  of 
these  facilities  and  everything  else  for 
about  $50  million.  And  they  are  not 
even  going  to  pay  it." 

It  is  incredible. 

As  I  told  the  Senator  earlier  when 
we  were  off  the  floor,  the  more  I  get 
into  this  thing,  the  more  energized  I 
become.  It  is  incredible  what  is  going 
on  here. 

There  is  a  nice  book  called  "The 
Great  Train  Robbery."  This  is  provid- 
ing us  the  grist  for  the  mill,  to  Just 
substitute  "airport"  for  "train." 

It  is  going  to  be  paid  as  a  lease  over 
35  years. 

Not  only  do  you  have  this  tremen- 
dous disparity  in  the  value  that  is 
being  talked  about,  but  then,  despite 
this  giveaway  price,  it  is  not  even 
being  paid  for  up  front.  It  is  going  to 
be  paid  over  35  years. 

By  the  time  you  discount  it  for  infla- 
tion over  the  35  year  period,  the  figiire 
is  going  to  be  a  lot  less  than  the  $50 
million  we  are  talking  about. 

So  if  you  compare  what  Maryland 
put  in  to  get  Baltimore-Washington 
International  where  it  is.  $280  million, 
the  Virginia  authority  is  now  going  to 
get  two  airports,  both  of  them  profita- 
ble—National very  profitable,  as  we 
know;  Dulles  showing  rapid  improve- 
ment. 


As  I  understand  it,  there  are  what— 
some  10.000  acres— at  Dulles.  E>oes  the 
Senator  quarrel  with  that  figure?  I 
take  it  not.  Some  10,000  acres  at 
Dulles.  2.000  of  which  can  be  devel- 
oped and  the  best  estimate  is  that 
they  have  a  value  of  about  $200  mll- 
Uon. 

Mr.  President,  where  Is  the  fairness 
to  the  Federal  taxpayer  in  all  of  this? 
Some  have  argued  here  that  the  trans- 
fer ought  not  to  happen  at  all.  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
hold  on  to  National  and  DuUes  and  to 
proceed  from  there.  But  if  it  Is  going 
to  transfer  and  dispose  of  them,  clear- 
ly, it  ought  to  do  so  at  a  figure  that 
contains  within  it  some  fairness  for 
the  Federal  taxpayer.  It  is  obviously 
for  this  reason  that  the  National  Tax- 
payers Union  has  sent  us  this  very 
strong  letter  urging  a  no  vote  on  this 
sale. 

The  reason  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
we  need  to  try  to  put  these  argiunents 
on  the  record  and  have  them  consid- 
ered is  that  I  think  Members,  before 
they  agree  to  go  to  this  bill,  ought  to 
imderstand  this.  In  fact,  the  member- 
ship might  feel,  'WeU.  we  really  think 
that  the  transfer  ought  to  take  place 
but  we  think  these  terms  have  not 
been  carefully  worked  out.  We  think 
really  that  there  ought  to  be  an  effort 
made  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board 
to  reexamine  the  offers,  to  reexamine 
the  arrangements  by  which  this  would 
happen;  in  other  words,  by  what  kind 
of  authority  can  you  split  Dulles  and 
National?" 

I  do  not  think  that  proposal  was 
ever  given  the  consideration  it  de- 
served. I  agree  with  the  observation 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollihgs] 
earlier  in  the  debate  that  the  outcome 
was  pretty  well  set  the  very  moment 
the  commission  began  to  consider  this 
matter.  That  was  that  both  airports 
were  going  to  be  put  in  the  same  au- 
thority. It  was  precluded  from  consid- 
ering whether  all  three  airports 
should  be  brought  into  one  authority. 
That  is  a  complicated  thing  to  do,  but 
it  may  make  a  lot  of  sense  if  you  are 
going  to  run  an  overall  regional  air 
transport  program. 

That  was  excluded  from  consider- 
atioiL 

No  serious  consideration,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  given  to  the  proposition.  I 
think  a  positive  and  constructive  one, 
that  DuUes  and  National  should  be 
separated,  the  proposition  of  allowing 
National  to  be  run  by  an  authority  em- 
bracing the  three  jurisdictions  equally, 
with  representation  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  allowing  Dulles  to 
go  to  the  State  of  Virginia. 

As  you  begin  to  look  at  these  figures 
and  the  enormous  discrepancies  in 
them  and  begin  to  understand  that 
this  is  really  a  fire  sale,  I  think  more 
and  more  Members  may  ask  them- 
selves. "Would  it  not  be  better  to  go 


back  and  try  to  work  this  thing  out 
again,  take  another  look  at  it?"  The 
Secretary  was  unwilling  to  do  that 
with  Conrall,  even  though  significant- 
ly improved  offers  had  come  in  subse- 
quent to  her  previous  decision.  There 
is  a  responsibility  here,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayer  which  ought  to  motivate 
the  Secretary  and  which  requires  a 
second  look. 

That  is  aside  from  the  argument  I 
have  been  making  about  trying  to  be 
equitable  in  terms  of  the  competition 
between  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
constructing  an  airport  system  In  this 
area,  in  this  region,  that  will  work  ef- 
fectively. 

In  setting  out  the  legislation,  as  I 
said  earlier.  Mr.  President,  it  fails  to 
spell  out  how  much  money  we  are 
talking  about.  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
that.  If  they  spelled  the  figure  out,  it 
would  be  so  shocking  in  its  inadequacy 
that  anyone  simply  looking  at  the  leg- 
islation would  react  negatively.  So,  as 
it  is,  it  is  dressed  up  in  a  lot  of  legal 
language  so  that  when  you  actually 
read  the  bill,  it  does  not  really  tell  you 
how  much  money  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  receiving. 

This  independent  authority  which 
this  legislation  seeks  to  establish  Is,  by 
its  own  definition,  an  agency  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  effect,  Mary- 
land was  cut  out  of  participating  in 
this  to  such  a  degree  that  we  were  not 
even  involved  in  creating  the  agency. 
The  agency  was  created  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  then  corrobo- 
rated in  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Maryland  was  given  these  2  places 
out  of  11  on  the  Commission.  That 
Airports  Authority  is  going  to  operate 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  airports 
under  the  terms  of  lease  and  transfer 
agreed  to  in  accordance  with  the  act.  I 
made  reference  earlier  to  the  provi- 
sions in  the  legislation  with  respect  to 
the  lease  payments. 

The  definition  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  airports  encompasses  not 
only  the  two  airports  but  also  the 
D\illes  Airport  access  highway,  the 
right-of-way— 60  million  dollars' 
worth— that  is  being  turned  over  to 
the  Airport  Authority.  Of  course,  as  I 
indicated,  the  composition  of  this  au- 
thority is  five  members  from  Virginia, 
three  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
two  Marylanders,  one  appointed  by 
the  President.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
Member  of  this  body,  except  possibly 
the  two  Senators  from  Virginia,  who 
would  look  at  that  composition,  where 
they  get  5  out  of  the  11,  and  say  that 
represents  an  equitable  arrangement 
In  terms  of  conducting  the  affairs  of 
this  authority.  Obviously,  it  Is  a  loaded 
authority. 

Then,  the  legislation  goes  on  to  dis- 
cuss how  the  revenues  shall  be  used. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  this  is  a  very, 
very  Important  point. 


What  this  transfer  legislation  now 
before  us  falls  to  achieve  in  trying  to 
move  from  Federal  to  local  control  is 
any  reasonable  measure  of  equity 
amongst  the  local  interests.  In  fact, 
the  Maryland  suburbs  of  the  Greater 
Washington  area  represent  some  40 
percent  of  the  region's  population;  2 
Maryland  votes  on  an  11 -member  air- 
ports governing  panel,  as  contemplat- 
ed by  the  transfer  legislation,  falls  to 
meet  the  test  of  equal  representation 
among  local  interests.  The  figures  on 
airport  usage  further  back  Maryland's 
position. 

In  fact,  when  you  see  those  surveys 
on  airport  usage  conducted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments,  Dulles  clearly  functions 
as  Virginia's  airport  with  over  half  of 
its  passenger  traffic  originating  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  National, 
conversely.  Is  truly  a  regional  air 
transportation  facility.  In  terms  of 
local  passengers  using  National,  the 
Council  of  Governments  survey  found 
that  the  top  three  ranking  jurisdic- 
tions, the  District  of  Columbia,  Fair- 
fax County  in  Virginia,  and  Montgom- 
ery in  Maryland,  account  for  nearly  70 
percent  of  National's  traffic. 

During  deliberations  of  the  Study 
Commission,  these  facts  suggested  to 
Maryland  that  all  local  jurisdictions 
do  not  share  equivalent  Interests  in 
the  two  Federal  airports.  Thus  this 
single  authority  proposal  now  before 
the  Congress  is  fundamentally  flawed 
in  this  respect.  You  caimot  really  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  fair  and  equal 
representation  because  it  tries  to  force 
it  all  into  a  single  authority.  And  the 
way  to  get  out  of  the  box  is  to  have 
National  and  Dulles  transferred  sepa- 
rately and  not  put  in  the  same  author- 
ity. Transfer  Dulles  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  which  would  then 
equalize  Dulles  and  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington International  Airport,  both  of 
them  roughly  equidistant  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  from  downtown 
Washington.  Let  Virginia  take  over 
Dulles  at  a  reasonable  figure  and  de- 
velop it,  in  competition  with  Balti- 
more-Washington International,  and 
then  let  an  interstate  authority  on  a 
balanced,  equitable  arrangement  run 
National  Airport. 

Now,  that  proposal,  as  I  indicated, 
did  not  get  anywhere  In  the  Holton 
Commission,  the  Conunission  set  up 
by  Secretary  Dole  and  chaired  by 
former  Governor  of  Virginia  Linwood 
Holton.  But  a  lot  has  happened  since 
that  Commission  made  its  report, 
which  is  now  more  than  a  year  ago. 
and  it  seems  to  me  we  need  to  take  an- 
other look. 

The  report  of  Governor  Holton's 
Commission  was  made  in  December 
1984,  some  15  months  ago. 

So  the  real  question  is  should  we 
take  a  second  look  at  this  thing.  There 
is  a  problem  here  that  needs  to  be 
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worked  out.  We  need  to  develop  a 
structure  and  a  system  for  the  oper- 
ation of  these  airports  and  open  up 
the  opportunity  to  improve  them  in  a 
vigorous  and  effective  manner. 

A  lot  has  happened  over  this  year, 
particularly  at  Dulles,  which  places  in 
doubt  the  apparent  need  to  have  one 
authority  govern  both  National  and 
Dulles.  Back  then  the  Virginia  people 
argued  that  Dulles  could  not  support 
itself  and  its  capital  development 
needs,  and  therefore  it  needed  a  subsi- 
dy from  National's  revenue  stream  in 
order  to  keep  going. 

Now,  many  of  us  are  very  concerned 
about  that  because  if  you  aUow  that  to 
happen  and  do  not  limit  it,  then  as 
Dulles'  position  improves  that  subsidy 
can  be  used  not  simply  to  keep  it  going 
but  to  give  it  very  advantageous  ar- 
rangements which  then  heightens  its 
competitive  position  versus  BWI. 

In  other  words,  Dulles  should  have 
to  make  it  on  its  own.  and  develop- 
ments over  the  last  15  months  in  air 
carrier  operations  and  passenger  traf- 
fic and  freight  volimies  at  Dulles  all 
indicate  that  it  would  be  in  a  position 
to  do  that,  that  it  can  stand  on  its  own 
without  artificial  support  from  Na- 
tional. 

Now,  if  that  is  correct,  why  do  we 
not  do  that?  In  other  words,  if  there 
have  been  developments  over  the  last 
15  months  of  such  significance  that 
one  ought  to  take  another  look  at  this 
proposition,  then  we  ought  to  take  an- 
other look  at  it. 

There  is  no  prestige  so  tied  to  this 
thing  that  it  has  to  be  pressed 
through  even  though  it  contradicts 
good  fiscal  sense,  good  administrative 
sense,  and  good  competitive  sense.  If 
we  did  that,  then  Maryland  would  be 
able  to  compete  with  Dulles  on  a  level 
playing  field. 

This  proposal  to  transfer  National 
and  Dulles  as  a  unit  through  a  35-year 
lease-purchase  arrangement  at  about 
$50  million  is  neither  equitable  nor 
very  businesslike. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  appraisals 
made  by  the  Grace  Commission  that 
valued  the  combined  airports  at  $341.5 
million,  more  than  seven  times  the 
amount  called  for  in  this  transfer  leg- 
islation now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

Now,  as  we  wrestle  with  balancing 
the  budget,  as  we  wrestle  with 
Oramm-Rudman.  the  idea  of  a  virtual 
no-cost  transfer  of  National  to  Dulles 
strikes  me  as  ridiculous.  Where  is  our 
good  sense  here?  We  should  be  seeking 
a  fair  return  on  the  transfer  of  these 
assets,  not  simply  giving  them  away. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  pursue  this 
point  for  a  minute,  so  that  we  may 
have  here  an  opportunity  to  take  an- 
other look  at  it. 

Despite  the  effort  mounted  by  Gov- 
ernor Holton  and  those  who  were  as- 
sisting him.  Secretary  Dole  really 
should  consider  revisiting  this  issue.  In 


fact,  she  has  the  benefit  of  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Maryland  does  not 
oppose  the  effort  to  defederalize  the 
two  facilities.  Unlike  some  who  ques- 
tion whether  it  should  happen  at  all. 
the  State  is  prepared  to  accept  that 
proposition.  The  question  is  how  it 
would  be  done.  What  is  the  logical, 
fair,  and  reasonable  way  to  accomplish 
the  transfer? 

The  State  has  taken  a  very  strong 
position,  which  I  think  is  a  fair  one, 
that  any  transfer  of  National  and 
Diilles  Airports  must  be  equitable,  pro- 
viding full  representation  of  effected 
parties  and  allowing  fair  competiton. 

In  divesting  itself  of  these  facilities, 
the  Federal  Government  should  not 
unduly  benefit  one  jurisdiction  at  the 
expense  of  another.  The  current  pro- 
posal, the  one  before  us  in  S.  1017, 
does  not  meet  this  essential  test  of 
fairness. 

This  legislation  has  not  been  reason- 
ably constructed  and  would  adversely 
affect  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  talked  earlier  about  the  usage  of 
these  airports,  the  heavy  usage  by 
Marylanders  of  National  Airport,  and 
the  fact  that  Maryland  would  have 
only  2  out  of  11  members  on  this 
board,  an  authority  created  by  the 
laws  of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Let  me  cite  two  examples 
which  illustrate  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  this  underrepresentation 
on  the  board. 

One,  because  of  its  location,  access 
to  National  Airport  is  highly  prized  by 
the  airlines.  Everyone  knows  that.  The 
airlines  place  a  tremendous  premium 
on  access  to  National  Airport.  With 
both  airports  placed  in  one  authority, 
were  an  airline  to  request  entry  to  Na- 
tional for  an  expansion  of  facilities 
there,  the  new  authority  could  exert 
strong  influence  over  it  to  also  use 
Dulles  rather  than  BWI  for  cross- 
country or  international  flights. 

Obviously.  2  votes  out  of  11  could 
not  protect  Maryland's  interests  In 
this  issue.  In  other  words,  when  you 
put  them  both  In  one  authority  and 
when  one  of  the  airports  put  in  the 
authority.  National,  has  highly  covet- 
ed and  difficult  to  obtain  slots,  and 
when  the  authority's  overall  financial 
health  and.  in  fact,  its  responsibilities 
to  perform  are  geared  to  enhancing 
the  interests  of  both  airports.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  unreasonable  to  anticipate 
that  the  access  to  the  slots  at  National 
or  an  improvement  in  airline  facilities 
there  would  be  subjected  to  influence 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  Dulles. 

Second,  in  its  operation  of  National 
and  Dulles  Airports,  the  new  authority 
wUl  make  decislpns  regarding  noise 
regulations  and  other  operational 
issues  affecting  Maryland.  With  only  2 
votes  out  of  11.  it  is  not  hard  to  pre- 
dict whose  interests  will  be  looked 
after  and  whose  Interests  will  be  Ig- 
nored. 


This  noise  authority  was  shifted 
only  at  the  last  minute.  That  was  done 
after  the  committee  had  finished  Its 
markup,  was  added  subsequent  there- 
to, puts  the  control  over  noise  now  in 
this  authority,  and  of  course  opens  up 
the  very  real  possibility  that  that  issue 
will  not  be  handled  in  an  equitable 
way  but  will  be  handled  in  a  way 
highly  disadvantageous  to  Maryland. 

That  amendment  was  added  in  No- 
vember 1985.  after  the  committee  had 
reported  S.  1017.  2  months  earlier.  In 
early  Septemt>er. 

As  I  note,  this  controlling  authority 
is  going  to  be  a  Virginia  corporation.  It 
was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  The 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland  has 
not  been  involved  in  this  in  any  way. 
so  it  is  not  fair  representation.  It  is  re- 
gionally unbalanced,  and  it  is  not  a 
result  of  regional  consensus.  Given  the 
Maryland  position  which  I  have  out- 
lined before,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
basis  for  achieving  a  regional  consen- 
sus existed. 

The  Secretary  did  not  pick  up  on 
that  possibility. 

In  other  words,  this  is  not  one  of 
those  insoluble  situations  where  there 
is  no  way  to  work  out  what  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  Secretary  are. 
with  the  concerns  and  interests  of  the 
various  regional  actors  and  with  the 
need  to  provide  protection  for  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayer.  It  is  just  not  the  case 
that  all  of  those  interests  cannot  be 
harmonized.  They  in  fact  can  be  har- 
monized. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  Maryland  put 
forward  a  very  constructive  proposi- 
tion. The  development  in  air  traffic  of 
both  National  and  Dulles  over  the  last 
15  months  has  altered  the  financial 
picture  significantly  so  there  is  more 
potential  give  in  order  to  address  the 
problems  of  the  Federal  taxpayers.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  should 
be  seeking  a  regional  consensus  and 
not  tnring  to  impose  this  legislation  on 
some  major  players  in  this  area. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  issue  of  com- 
petition is  a  very  important  issue.  I 
have  alluded  to  it  a  number  of  times  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion  today. 

The  three  airports  in  the  Washing- 
ton region  compete  for  air  service.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  some  that  BWI 
serves  a  market  different  from  those 
of  National  and  Dulles,  but  BWI 
serves  Metropolitan  Washington  in  ad- 
dition to  its  service  to  the  Baltimore 
region. 

In  fact,  in  a  1981-1982  survey  30  per- 
cent of  the  users  of  the  BWI  originat- 
ed within  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area. 

Convenience  and  frequency  of  air 
service  are  a  great  stlmulous  to  eco- 
nomic development.  Each  Jurisdiction 
seeks  expansion  of  services  to  provide 
stronger  incentives  for  business  activi- 


ty. So  competition  is  a  factor  and  any 
transfer  legislation  ought  to  acknowl- 

We  are  not  objecting  to  a  situation 
that  puts  us  into  competition.  In  fact, 
we  would  welcome  It. 

What  we  do  object  to  is  being  placed 
into  an  unfair  competitive  position  by 
the  inclusion  of  both  of  these  airports 
In  a  single  authority  with  the  ability 
to  cross-subsidize  and  with  the  turning 
over  of  very  valuable  assets  at  values 
far  below  anything  that  anyone  would 
regard  as  being  reasonable. 

The  legislation  proposes  a  transfer 
price  of  only  $47  million  for  both  air- 
ports. This  amount  would  be  paid  to 
the  Federal  Government  over  a  35- 
year  lease  period  after  which  the  new 
authority  would  own  the  two  facilities. 
An  interest  rate  of  4.9  percent  would 
be  applied  to  the  outstanding  balance 
during  the  lease  period.  Listen  to  that: 
4.9  percent  Interest  on  the  outstanding 
balance  during  the  lease  period,  with 
35  years  to  pay  it. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also 
Include  the  transfer  of  the  Dulles 
access  road  and  new  businesses  for 
ground  transportation  at  no  cost  to 
the  new  authority  whereas  similar 
transportation  services  at  BWI  has 
been  financed  by  Maryland  taxpayers. 
Thus,  the  Federal  Government  in- 
tends to  relinquish  two  highly  valua- 
ble public  assets  for  no  more  than 
what  was  Invested  some  20  to  30  years 
ago. 

In  light  of  the  high  Federal  deficits, 
the  difficult  budget  reduction  deci- 
sions, how  can  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment allow  these  facilities  to  be  trans- 
ferred at  such  a  ridiculously  low  price? 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  as  a  point  of 
comparison,  Marylanders  at  today's 
prices  have  invested  $280  million  in 
BWI  and  the  Grace  Commission  esti- 
mated a  value  for  National  and  Dulles 
ranging  between  $292  and  $414  mil- 
lion, with  a  mean  value  of  $342  mll- 
Uon. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 

wishes  to  address  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
during  consideration  of  this  matter  in 
the  Commerce  Committee,  I  let  my 
views  be  well  known.  I  was  one  of 
those  Senators  to  vote  against  it.  I 
very  much  want  the  airports  in  this 
region  to  be  prosperous.  I  very  much 
want  to  work  this  matter  out.  But  it  is 
not  just  a  squabble  between  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  There  are  some  national 
interests  here.  I  come  from  the  State 
of  South  DakoU  and  let  me  say  that 
many  airports  take  a  dim  view  of  the 
smaller  State's  concerns. 

Since  deregulation,  everything  has 
gone  to  the  big  population  centers. 


People  want  full  alrcrafts  coming  in. 
We  have  f  oimd  that  rural  interests  do 
not  command  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  the  big  city  markets.  There  is  a  na- 
tional interest  here.  My  constituents 
like  to  come  to  Washington,  DC  to  pe- 
tition their  Government.  In  fact.  Just 
today  I  met  with  bankers  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  homebuilders  of 
South  Dakota.  I  met  with  people  from 
a  day  care  center  worried  about  liabil- 
ity insurance  problems,  and  when  I 
finish  this  speech  there  are  constitu- 
ents waiting  to  see  me,  all  of  whom 
have  flown  here  to  petition  their  Gov- 
ernment. Citizens  in  my  State  current- 
ly have  matters  before  the  ICC  and 
other  Federal  agencies.  So  we  have  a 
national  interest. 

Let  me  also  say.  and  I  think  my  col- 
leagues in  Virginia  would  agree,  that  I 
am  always  very  supportive  of  matters 
that  help  this  region  because  it  is  a  na- 
tional center.  Be  it  the  Kennedy 
Center,  or  way  back  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
which  I  voted  on  when  I  was  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  was 
roundly  criticized  for  supporting  it  in 
my  home  State.  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  development  of  this 
region  and  will  continue  to  be.  But  I 
have  been  concerned  because  this 
piece  of  legislation  will  essentially 
place  in  the  hands  of  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
the  decisionmaking  process  that  will 
affect  the  entire  Nation  on  two  air- 
ports that  have  national  and  interna- 
tional implications. 

I  think  that  those  SUtes  should 
have  the  principal  say  in  it.  but  I  also 
believe  that  the  Presidential  appoint- 
ees should  be  expanded.  I  am  going  to 
file  three  amendments  If  that  Is 
proper  under  the  rules  without  giving 
up  the  floor,  and  I  intend  to  yield  the 
floor  back  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  when  I  finish  speaking.  But 
let  me  address  the  first  amendment. 

The  first  amendment  is  one  we  dis- 
cussed in  the  Commerce  Committee.  I 
have  made  my  views  well  known  in  the 
Commerce  Committee  already.  The 
first  amendment  would  more  evenly 
distribute  the  membership  of  the 
authority's  governing  board.  As  pres- 
ently drafted,  this  bill  reserves  five 
slots  for  Virginia,  three  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  two  for  Maryland, 
and  one  for  the  President  with  Senate 
advice  and  consent.  My  amendment 
would  change  this  makeup  to  allow 
three  slots  for  Virginia.  DC.  and  Mary- 
land, respectively;  and  two  for  the 
President  with  Senate  advice  and  con- 

It  is  clear  that  the  deck  is  currently 
stacked  against  Maryland.  We  could 
Just  as  well  not  allow  Maryland  any 
members  if  we  go  forward  with  the  bill 
as  presently  designed. 

I  opposed  this  bill  In  the  Commerce 
Committee.  Not  only  is  it  unfair  to 
Maryland,  but  more  importantly  to  me 


it  is  unfair  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
There  is  good  reason  to  treat  these  air- 
ports differently.  They  are  truly  na- 
tional airports,  serving  a  city  that  was 
established  for  the  entire  Nation— not 
any  single  State. 

In  the  wake  of  airline  deregulation, 
it  is  already  difficult  enough  for  citi- 
zens from  States  such  as  South 
Dakota  to  have  adequate  access  to  our 
Nation's  capital.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  more  control  of  these  airports  we 
put  Into  the  hands  of  any  one  State, 
the  Interests  of  the  other  States  will 
be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

Presently,  we  all  have  at  least  an  in- 
direct voice  in  the  operation  and  con- 
trol of  this  airport.  It  Is  Important 
that  we  maintain  some  control  so  the 
interests  of  the  other  States  are  not 
forgotten— or  at  a  minimum,  we 
should  at  least  ensure  against  giving 
any  one  State  what  is  tantamount  to 
almost  exclusive  control  over  impor- 
tant decisions  that  affect  all  of  our 
constituents.  EXferyone  has  a  right  of 
access  to  this  city.  Important  decisions 
in  this  regard  should  not  be  dominated 
by  a  single  State. 

What  I  am  asking  for  here  are  one 
more  Presidential  appointee  and  a 
more  even  distribution.  However,  note 
that  even  under  the  formula  in  my 
amendment  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Virginia  would  still  have  a  majori- 
ty. The  thrust  of  what  I  am  trying  to 
say  here  is  that  the  Nation  has  an  in- 
terest in  this  issue— every  State  in  the 
Union.  If  people  want  to  petition  their 
Government  or  appear  before  a  Feder- 
al regulatory  body  or  indeed  to  bring 
their  family  here  to  see  our  national 
monuments,  they  have  to  rely  on  our 
national  airports. 

The  purpose  of  my  second  amend- 
ment would  be  to  make  certain  that 
the  U.S.  Government  gets  a  fair  pur- 
chase price  for  these  valuable  assets. 
The  estimated  worth  of  these  facilities 
is  somewhere  between  $1.5  and  $2  bil- 
lion. But  here  we  are.  ready  to  give 
them  away  for  $47  million!  It  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me  that  in  our  efforts 
to  commercialize  or  privatize  functions 
of  this  sort,  the  Federal  Government 
always  wants  to  give  them  away  rather 
than  seek  an  adequate  purchase  price. 
We  just  completed  action  on  a  bill  to 
sell  Conrail  to  the  Norfolk  Southern 
Corp.,  only  to  find  out  later  that  the 
CBO  estimates  that  It  will  cost  us  $250 
million  to  give  it  away!  Now  we  want 
to  do  the  same  thing  with  these  air- 
ports. By  the  time  we  sell  these  asseU 
for  the  fire  sale  price  of  $47  million, 
then  turn  around  and  allow  the  im- 
provements to  be  financed  through 
federally  subsidized  bonds,  It  will  cost 
us  hundreds  of  millions  to  give  these 
alHTorts  away. 

If  we  are  going  to  privatize,  we 
should  at  least  demand  a  reasonably 
fair  market  price. 
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Mr.  President,  my  third  amendment 
deals  with  the  federally  subsidized 
bond  issue.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  certain  that 
the  Federal  Treasury  is  not  raided  fur- 
ther after  this  legislation  is  enacted.  I 
do  not  know  whether  all  Senators  are 
aware  of  it,  but  under  the  proposal 
before  us  today,  we  will  be  forced  to 
continue  to  pay  for  this  give-away  for 
many  years  to  come. 

What  will  happen  is  this:  After  we 
sell  these  valuable  assets  for  little  or 
nothing,  the  local  authorities  plan  to 
finance  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  capital  expenditure  through 
the  use  of  federally  subsidized  bonds. 
If  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
help  balance  the  budget,  this  is  a 
strange  way  to  go  about  it.  Because  of 
the  gross  inefficiencies  of  the  subsi- 
dized bond  process,  it  will  ultimately 
cost  us  more  than  if  we  were  to  fi- 
nance these  expenditures  directly  out 
of  the  trust  fund  as  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  proposed. 

Now  other  airport  authorities  rely 
on  these  tax  exempt  bonds,  so  why  not 
allow  it  under  this  approach.  Well, 
that  would  be  fine  if  we  demand  a  fair 
price  for  it  at  the  outset.  Other  air- 
ports are  not  built  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  then  turned  over  for  a 
song. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  this  points  out 
the  tortured  logic  behind  this  propos- 
al, and  is  in  itself  a  strong  argument 
for  defeating  this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  these  amend- 
ments be  inserted  in  the  Rkcoro  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  I  can  yield  with- 
out  

Mr.  TRIBLE.  The  floor  is  the  Sena- 
tor's. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  The  floor  is  the 
Senator  from  Maryland's. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  No;  the  floor  is  yours, 
I  would  tell  the  Senator.  The  Seiuitor 
from  Maryland  has  yielded  the  floor. 

Would  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

B£r.  PRESSLER.  Without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Ui.  TRIBLE.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  apply  the  same  tax  treat- 
ment to  airports  in  his  own  home 
State  that  wish  to  raise  moneys 
through  revenue  bonds,  or  is  he  going 
to  single  out  only  these  airports? 

JAx.  PRESSLER.  The  airports  in  my 
home  State  were  not  built  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  So  the  Senator  is 
going  to  single  out  only  these  airports 
and  permit  airports  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  use  revenue  bonds  as  a  way  of 
raising  finances?  That  certainly  seems 
inequitable. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Only  those  airports 
that  were  built  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  the  point  I  am  making.  They 


are  in  quite  another  category.  There 
are  other  airports  in  Virginia  which 
are  in  the  same  category  as  my  air- 
ports, but  these  are  in  a  different  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  WeU.  I  wUl  certainly 
observe  that  it  is  unfair  for  you  to 
focuis  on  two  airports,  of  all  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  airports  in  this 
country,  and  say  we  are  not  going  to 
let  you  achieve  financing  through  a 
lawful  purpose,  but  I  am  going  to 
permit  people  to  do  that  in  my  home 
State. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Well,  would  not  my 
colleague  agree  that  these  two  airports 
are  in  quite  another  category?  There 
are  several  other  airports  in  Virginia— 
and  I  have  helped  my  colleague  from 
Virginia  in  the  past,  both  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Virginia,  and  will  again— 
but  these  are  two  airports  that  are  in  a 
unique  classification.  They  were  built 
by  the  Federal  Government,  which  is 
quite  different  than  being  built  by  a 
State. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
again? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  You  see,  what  you  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  punish  these  two 
airports  because  of  their  Federal  his- 
tory. But  you  are  not  going  to  punish 
Virginia,  you  are  going  to  punish  the 
people  that  use  these  airports.  I  would 
tell  my  colleague  they  include  your 
constituents,  the  people  you  say  you 
are  concerned  about. 

By  requiring  these  airports  to  go  out 
and  raise  money  in  more  expensive 
ways,  you  are  going  to  drive  up  the 
costs  imposed  on  all  users.  That  will 
no  doubt  include  Virginians  and  Mary- 
landers  and  people  from  the  Dakotas 
and  people  from  all  over  this  world 
that  wish  to  come  to  Washington. 
That  hardly  is  equitable.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  believe  the  Senator  is  serious  in 
advancing  that  amendment  before  this 
Senate. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  am  not  necessari- 
ly against  selling  these  airports,  but 
would  not  my  colleagues  agree  that 
the  value  of  those  airports  is  much 
higher?  We  are  literaUy,  with  the 
bonds,  we  are  giving  them  away  with  a 
subsidy.  My  concern  is  getting  a  fair 
price  if  we  are  to  do  that. 

Also,  would  my  colleague  not  agree 
the  citizens  of  South  Dakota  have  an 
Interest  in  this? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield  again 

li4r.  PRESSLER.  Let  me  conclude. 

Would  not  my  colleague  agree  that 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  this  country 
would  have  an  interest  in  having  more 
representation  from  outside  of  Virgin- 
la,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? And  probably  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  may  disagree  with  my 
formula. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  more  national 
representation  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  this  operating  authority— right 


now.  it  is  completely  controUed  by  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  WeU  I  have  resisted 
:he  temptation  to  engage  in  debate 
with  the  opponents  of  this  bill.  I  have 
done  that  because  their  obvious  pur- 
pose is  to  frustrate  and  obstruct  and 
not  to  instruct  this  body. 

I  have  yielded  to  temptation  in  this 
case  because  I  think  this  amendment 
is  so  outrageous  on  its  face.  I  suggest 
to  my  colleague  that  if  he  is  concerned 
about  the  purchase  price,  then  he 
should  focus  his  attention  on  the  pur- 
chase price.  But  by  suggesting  that 
these  airports  should  be  denied  the 
right  of  every  other  airport  in  this 
country  to  use  the  legal  means  of  rais- 
ing money  to  enhance  the  airports  his 
constituents  hope  to  use.  I  think  is 
foolish  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  price.  Indeed,  it  only  adds  an  in- 
credible burden  on  those  people  that 
would  propose  to  use  these  airports, 
and  they,  after  all,  are  the  people  we 
ought  to  be  thinking  about. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Would  my  col- 
league comment  on  the  authority's 
membership?  I  am  not  trying  to  ob- 
struct. Indeed,  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  spoken  on  this  subject  and  my 
speech  would  be  over  by  now. 

But  in  terms  of  the  authority's  mem- 
bership, there  will  be  disputes  arising 
in  the  future  about  which  flights  come 
in  and  which  do  not.  There  will  be  dis- 
putes about  a  number  of  things  that 
he  or  I  cannot  foresee.  The  way  this 
authority  is  set  up,  it  is  controlled  by 
one  State  entirely.  Is  that  fair? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Well,  let  me  respond 
briefly  to  the  assertion  of  my  col- 
league and  simply  say  his  premise  is 
incorrect.  In  order  for  this  authority 
to  transact  serious  business,  it  requires 
a  heavily  weighted  majority  of  seven 
that  far  exceeds  the  representation  of 
Virginia.  Indeed,  I  think  anyone  that 
knows  anything  about  these  kinds  of 
regional  authorities  knows  that  once 
people  are  appointed  to  these  authori- 
ties, they  stop  thinking  like  Virginians 
and  Marylanders  and  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  start 
thinking  about  the  regional  interest  or 
national  interest  and  that  is  what  we 
are  about. 

If  the  Senator  is  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  improving  the  opportuni- 
ty of  his  constituents  to  come  to  this 
city,  to  petition  the  Government,  to  be 
involved  in  what  goes  on  here,  then  I 
would  suggest  to  my  colleague  that  we 
ought  to  get  on  with  the  important 
business  of  enhancing  these  airports. 
We  need  a  new  terminal  at  National 
Airport.  We  need  new  parking.  We 
need  a  new  road  system.  We  need  a 
midfield  terminal  at  Dulles  Airport. 
There  is  no  way  those  improvements 
can  be  achieved  but  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  We  do  all  of  that 
cheaper  under  the  Holllngs  proposal. 


Surely,  if  the  people  who  come  on  this 
authority's  governing  board  will  think 
nationally,  and  if  my  colleague  has 
been  correct,  I  assume  he  would  have 
no  objection  to  my  first  amendment 
regarding  the  authority  of  the  mem- 
bership. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  But  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  send  to  the  desk  my  three 
amendments  and  have  them  printed  In 

the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  the  Senator  has  a  right 
to  send  to  the  desk  at  this  time  the 
amendments  for  the  purposes  of  print- 
ing. 

(The  amendments  are  printed  later 
in  today's  Record.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  conclude  by  thanking  the  Chair 
and  thanking  my  colleagues  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  by  saying 
that  I  have  found  since  the  deregula- 
tion of  airlines  that  the  air  service  in 
my  State  has  suffered  immensely.  As 
we  turn  more  and  more  from  surface 
transportation  to  air  transportation, 
the  only  way  that  constituents  from 
my  State  and  many  other  States  can 
get  to  this  area  is  by  air. 

I  think  particularly  my  first  amend- 
ment reallocating  the  authority's 
membership  Is  something  that  we 
need  to  do.  It  still  essentially  gives  Vir- 
ginia and  the  District  of  Columbia 
control.  It  will  give  Maryland  a  little 
more  power.  But  it  wUl  give  Presiden- 
tial appointees  more,  and  the  entire 
Nation  has  an  interest  In  this.  I  think 
having  one  more  Presidential  appoint- 
ee would  be  very  appropriate. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  to 

the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  advise  that  one  Sena- 
tor cannot  yield  the  floor  to  another. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  my  colleague  from 
Virginia  made  a  comment  in  exchange 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  I  wish  to  address; 
that  Is,  he  said  the  purpose  here  was 
to  obstruct  and  not  to  instruct.  I 
would  simply  like  to  take  issue  with 
that.  I  have  made  it  very  clear  that  in 
my  view  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  not  focused  on  this  legislation  up 
to  this  point,  and  need  to  have  their 
attention  drawn  to  it.  In  my  Judgment, 
attention  must  be  focused  before  the 
Senate  makes  the  decision  to  proceed 
to  the  legislation. 

The  Members  need  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  it  is  not  the  wisest 
course,  in  light  of  the  arguments  being 
made,  for  this  bill  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
for  the  Secretary  to  be  asked  to  try 
again. 

That  did  not  happen  with  Conrall. 
But  that  legislation  went  out  of  here 


with  serious  misgivings  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  think  the 
sense  on  the  part  of  many  is  that 
somehow  the  train,  or  in  this  Instance 
the  plane,  has  been  put  on  automatic 
pilot,  and  there  is  no  ability  to  change 
its  course  even  though  the  clrcimi- 
stances  call  for  it  and  require  It. 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised 
about  this  legislation  from  a  number 
of  different  perspectives.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I 
think,  makes  a  very  valid  point  about 
the  Federal  Interests  in  these  two  air- 
ports. They  are.  in  fact,  unique,  by  the 
Government  and  operated  by  the 
FAA.  And  they,  along  with  BWI  in 
Maryland,  are  the  access  points  for  air 
travel  to  the  Nation's  capital.  So  what- 
ever Is  done  with  them,  one  must  take 
that  Into  account. 

I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  Maryland  had  urged 
before  Secretary  Dole  and  her  com- 
mission that  National  be  put  under  a 
Joint  authority,  with  equal  member- 
ship from  the  two  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  with  Federal 
representation,  that  is  with  one  or  two 
members  appointed  at  the  Federal 
level.  I  think  the  point  atwut  Federal 
involvement  and  Federal  representa- 
tions is  a  very  good  point  indeed. 

If  the  airports  were,  in  fact,  trans- 
ferred to  local  or  regional  control, 
then  the  point  put  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  about  their  access  to 
bonding  comparable  to  the  access  that 
other  airports  have  would  be  a  reason- 
able point— If  the  transfer  has  been 
made.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  have  both  made  the  very  in- 
teresting point  that  in  terms  of  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government,  there  Is 
really  a  strong  case  for  making  the  im- 
provements directly  from  the  available 
airport  trust  funds.  That  would,  in 
effect,  save  money. 

In  any  event,  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  put  his  finger  on  a 
very  important  point.  The  criticism  on 
the  bonding  authority  is  related  to  the 
price  you  are  paying  for  the  airports 
to  begin  with.  It  would  be  one  thing  If 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  could  get  up 
and  say  that  we  are  really  paying  real 
value  for  these  alrporU.  that  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayer  is  getting  from  us  a 
really  generous  payment  as  a  transfer 
of  these  facilities  and.  therefore,  we 
ought  to  have  access  to  the  bonding 
route  contained  In  this  bill.  When  you 
are  getting  the  airports  for  virtually 
nothing,  and  then  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  also  wants  the  bonding  au- 
thority, he  has  really  got  you  coming 
and  going. 

As  the  National  Taxpayers  Union 
said  in  their  letter  to  Members  of  the 
Senate— and  I  now  quote  them: 

Although  we  agree  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  should  get  out  of  the  busineat  of 
owning  and  managing  airports,  we  are  ap- 
palled at  the  ridiculously  low  sale  price 


placed  on  these  valuable  properties.  The 
combined  market  value  of  the  properties  is 
conservatively  estimated  mt  $1.5  to  12  bil- 
lion. Yet  the  two  airports  are  to  be  sold  for 
only  M7  million,  about  one  thirty-fifth  of 
their  actual  worth. 

Then  they  go  on  In  a  subsequent 
paragraph: 

In  addition,  the  transfer  in  future  im- 
provements are  to  be  financed  wltb  tax- 
exempt  bonds  over  a  30-year  period.  This 
adds  up  to  a  double  soaking  of  the  taxpayer. 

At  a  minimum  this  ought  to  be  limit- 
ed to  only  one  soaking,  and  not  a 
double  soaking.  A  double  soaking  Is 
really  so  far  beyond  the  pale  of  rea- 
sonableness that  even  those  trying  to 
get  away  with  it  should  be  ashamed  of 
themselves.  They  really  should.  They 
should  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Is  absolutely  right,  in  his  re- 
sponse on  the  bond  question,  to  Insist 
that  It  ought  to  be  related  to  the  pur- 
chase price  to  begin  with,  because  this 
Airport  Authority,  Virginia-dominat- 
ed, is  going  to  have  it  both  ways  as  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union  says.  This 
adds  up  to  a  double  soaking  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

It  seems  to  me  the  course  of  action 
that  ought  to  be  followed  here  is  for 
the  Secretary  to.  in  effect,  say,  "I  do 
not  have  regional  consensus."  That  is 
obvious.  There  Is  considerable  concern 
In  the  txxly  by  Members  from  other 
States  about  a  broader  national  inter- 
est. I  share  that  concern,  although  I 
have  also,  in  effect,  carried  the  burden 
of  our  articulating  Maryland's  specific 
problems  with  this. 

We  think  that  the  proposal  is  so 
egregious  that  anyone  with  a  sense  of 
fairness  will  agree  with  the  positions 
we  are  putting  forward. 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  If  there  is  so  much 
concern  in  this  body,  why  is  it,  after 
being  here  for  5  hours,  that  only  three 
people  have  chosen  to  speak  against 
this   measure.    Where   are   all    these 
people  who  are  against  this? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  who  is  as  famil- 
iar with  this  problem  as  I  am  that 
committees  are  meeting.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
had  to  leave  the  floor  in  order  to  go  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Budget  Conunlttee.  I 
understand  they  are  about  to  report 
out  a  budget  resolution  this  afternoon. 
They  do  not  allow  votes  In  that  com- 
mittee by  proxy.  That  seems  to  me  un- 
derstandable under  the  circumstances. 
There  were  four  dissenting  votes  on 
the  Commerce  Committee.  I  under- 
stand that  some  of  those  who  support- 
ed bringing  it  out  of  conunlttee  now 
have  second  thoughts,  misgivings, 
about  this  legislation. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  growing  con- 
cern. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  put- 
ting this  case  in  the  Rbcoro,  and  why  I 
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want  Members  and  their  staffs  to 
review  it  in  the  morning,  is  that  I  do 
not  beiieve  this  issue  has  been  at  the 
center  of  Members'  attention.  I  think 
Mrs.  E>ole  has  moved  this  along  as 
something  that  the  E>epartment  is 
going  to  do.  She  certainly  lobbied  very 
heavily  for  it.  I  understood  she  visited 
virtually  every  Senator.  I  think  Gover- 
nor Holton  has  done  much  the  same. 

It  seems  to  me  we  need  to  lay  these 
arguments  out  so  Members  can  begin 
to  see  that  the  proposed  action  is  a 
complicated  matter,  and  that  what  is 
being  done  here  has  a  lot  of  implica- 
tions if  assets  are  really  being  given 
away.  We  have  no  assurance  as  to  how 
the  authority  will  be  conducted.  The 
competitive  situation  in  the  Greater 
Washington  region  is  going  to  be  ad- 
versely affected.  There  will  be  a  signif- 
icant cost  over  time  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

If  I  were  a  Virginia  Senator,  I  would 
be  chomping  at  the  bit  to  get  this.  It  is 
terrific.  As  I  said,  I  would  run  all  the 
way  to  the  bank  with  it.  It  is  incredi- 
ble. You  are  getting  these  two  assets 
valued  anywhere  from— well,  who 
knows?  Secretary  Dole  ought  to  go 
back  and  try  seriously  to  figure  out 
what  they  are  worth.  You  are  getting 
them  at  such  a  low  price  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  came  before  the 
committee  and  said,  "Look.  I  will  give 
you  twice.  I  will  double  it.  We  will  put 
it  right  down  here  on  the  barrelhead, 
twice  the  money." 

Come  on.  it  is  marvelous  for  you.  I 
understand  that. 

Mi.  TRIBLE.  That  might  be  a  more 
attractive  offer  f  we  were  certain  that 
the  checks  would  not  be  drawn  on  a 
Maryland  savings  and  loan. 

May  I  ask  one  additional  question? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  reflected 
on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  of 
Virginia.  I  think  Virginia  is  trying  to 
do  the  best  they  can.  I  understand 
that.  We  do  not  think  it  is  fair  or  rea- 
sonable. We  want  to  make  a  case 
against  it. 

Our  Maryland  checks  are  good. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Let  me  ask  one  addi- 
tional question. 

If  it  is  the  Senator's  intention  to  in- 
struct and  not  to  obstruct,  why  will 
not  the  Senator  from  Maryland  agree 
for  a  time  certain  for  a  vote  tomorrow. 
The  Senator  has  had  5  hours  today, 
and  he  would  have  additional  time  to- 
morrow to  make  his  case,  if  indeed, 
the  intention  of  the  good  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  to  instruct? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  Senator  must 
remember  that  the  benefit  of  this 
debate  or  discussion  will  be  in  the 
Record  in  the  morning  and  Members 
will  have  a  chance  to  review  it.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  options 
available  to  him  under  the  procedures. 
I  understand  that.  He  can  put  a  clo- 
ture petition  on  this  motion  to  proceed 
and  we  can  go  to  a  vote  on  cloture  and 


see  whether  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  wants  to  go  ahead  and  take  up 
this  matter. 

If  the  membership  of  the  Senate  on 
that  kind  of  vote  decides  they  want  to 
move  ahead  and  take  it  up.  I  would  ad- 
dress the  substance  of  the  measure  at 
that  point,  but  I  would  not  prolong 
simply  taking  it  up.  although  there 
would  be  30  hours  after  the  fact. 

It  is  important  that  the  Judgment  of 
whether  to  proceed— let  us  assume  it  is 
under  a  cloture  petition  that  the  Sena- 
tor files— is  seen  by  Members  as  rais- 
ing the  very  basic  question  of  whether 
this  legislation  is  in  such  form,  really, 
that  we  ought  to  be  taking  it  up.  I  do 
not  think  it  is.  If  Members  think  about 
it  they  will  say: 

Look,  this  thing  has  not  been  worked  out. 
There  is  a  way  here  to  address  the  amount 
of  money  the  Federal  Government  is  get- 
ting, to  address  the  Federal  interests,  and  to 
address  the  Maryland  concerns  atwut  unfair 
competition  in  a  way  that  maybe  a  regional 
consensus  can  be  achieved. 

Maybe  not.  You  have  to  give  a  lot  on 
some  of  these  questions  in  order  to 
bring  that  about. 

We  have  talked  about  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission.  I  have  talked 
about  the  need,  in  my  judgment  to 
separate  the  two  area  airports,  botn  in 
terms  of  the  authority  and  how  they 
are  run.  I  have  talked  further  about 
the  need  to  separate  them  on  the  fi- 
nancial front  in  any  event.  Obviously, 
these  are  all  prospective  amendments. 
But  working  out  a  complicated  piece 
of  legislation  like  this  is  what  we  must 
do. 

The  committee  does  not  even  talk 
about  the  sales  figure.  You  can  read 
the  whole  bill  and  still  find  no  figure 
in  there  as  to  how  much  it  is  going  to 
cost  this  airport.  It  is  all  written  out  in 
very  legalistic  language. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  one  of  those 
instances  where  Members  might  say. 
"Look,  this  thing  ought  to  go  back, 
and  they  ought  to  take  another  crack 
at  it." 

There  are  enough  problems  connect- 
ed with  this,  enough  deficiencies  in  it 
that  we  have  been  tnring  to  lay  out 
and  elaborate  on  here  today,  that  the 
Senate  ought  not  move  on  it  now.  The 
Secretary,  and  also  those  who  serve 
here,  ought  to  readdress  the  problem, 
reopen  the  discussions  with  the  Gover- 
nors. 

A  lot  of  things  have  changed.  When 
Virginia  approached  this  question  ear- 
lier, the  airport  usage  figures  were 
very  different  from  what  they  are 
today.  I  do  not  differ  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  when  he  gets  up  and 
sajrs,  "Look,  there  are  things  we  need 
to  do  at  these  airports." 

I  have  been  through  both  of  those 
airports.  I  am  not  trying  to  keep  those 
airports  down.  I  want  those  airports  to 
come  up.  The  real  question  is.  how  are 
they  going  to  come  up  and  what  is 


going  to  be  the  competitive  relation- 
ship as  they  do  that? 

It  is  such  a  sweetheart  deal  here 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  it  is  not  fair,  competitive- 
ly, to  Maryland.  I  told  you.  our  Gover- 
nor said  he  would  pay  twice  for  these 
facilities  right  on  the  barrel.  Actually, 
they  are  worth  more  than  that.  I 
think  the  price  ought  to  be  higher 
than  that.  I  indicated  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  on  the  bonding  au- 
thority there  is  a  case  to  be  made 
here,  particularly  if  this  information  is 
correct.  If  you  really  succeed  in  setting 
them  up  in  an  independent  authority 
comparable  to  what  exists  elsewhere 
across  the  country,  then  have  changed 
the  status  of  the  airports. 

But  to  ask  for  that  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  a  giveaway  price  is,  as  the 
Taxpayers  Union  says,  a  double  soak- 
ing. 

We  indicated  in  the  deliberations 
some  sympathy  to  the  revenue  bond 
problem— but  not  unrelated  to  the 
asking  price  problem,  and  not  unrelat- 
ed to  the  structure  of  the  authority, 
and  particularly  not  unrelated  to  the 
ability  to  cross-subsidize.  If  you  were 
on  the  other  side,  Mr.  President,  you 
would  not  entertain  lightly  the  pros- 
pect of  an  authority  that  controls 
highly  desirable  slots  at  National,  dif- 
ficult to  obtain,  and  that  can  be  used 
as  leverage  to  get  service  at  Dulles, 
when  DuUes  is  in  direct  competition 
with  BWI. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  asking  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  give  BWI 
that  kind  of  leverage.  I  am  not  assert- 
ing here  that  BWI  ought  to  have  Na- 
tional and  therefore  be  in  a  position  to 
exercise  that  kind  of  leverage.  No  one, 
in  fact,  has  ever  looked  at  whether  it 
would  make  any  sense  to  put  all  three 
airports  in  a  common  authority.  That 
was  precluded  by  the  Dole  charge.  Her 
charge  was  to  devalue  these  two. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  is 
that  we  want  to  develop  this  problem, 
make  Members  understand  it.  and  it 
may  well  affect  their  Judgment  on 
whether  the  Senate  should  go  to  this 
matter  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  reex- 
amined by  the  executive  branch. 

Mi.  President,  let  me  address  this 
point,  because  it  came  up  in  the  ex- 
change between  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMi. 
Pressler].  That  is  the  disposition  of 
these  two  airports  at  an  unjustifiably 
low  value  and  why  that  is  unfair  to 
Maryland  and  to  BWI.  If  one  stops 
and  thinks  about  that  for  a  moment,  it 
seems  to  me  obvious  that,  first  of  all, 
it  allows  the  new  owner  of  National 
and  DuUes.  which  is  this  airports  au- 
thority, single  authority,  to  embark  on 
a  program  with  respect  to  the  airports 
imconstrained  by  the  need  to  pay  for 
the  fair  value  of  the  property  which  it 
has  obtained. 


I  agree  that  those  airports  need  im- 
provements, and  I  am  in  favor  of 
making  those  impovements.  I  even 
would  be  supportive  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  in  terms  of  the 
way  he  would  seek  to  do  it.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  put  them  in  this  author- 
ity, they  ought  not  to  be  given  an 
unfair  advantage  in  relation  to  other 
airports  with  whom  there  is  competi- 
tion. There  is  competition  between 
Dulles  and  BWI.  The  proposed  author- 
ity ought  not  to  be  given  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage by  receiving  the  properties  at 
far  less  than  market  value. 

Having  gotten  the  facilities  at  a  bar- 
gain price— bargain  basement  price;  a 
giveaway,  virtually  a  giveaway— it  is 
clear  why  both  Senators  from  Virginia 
are  here,  on  the  floor,  and  very  anx- 
ious about  this  legislation.  It  is  a 
chance  to  Just  grab  it  and  run.  I  do  not 
fault  my  colleagues.  In  fact.  I  fully  un- 
derstand what  they  are  doing. 

Having  obtained  these  facilities  as  a 
bargain-basement  price,  then  the  air- 
port authority  is  in  a  position  to  set  its 
fees  at  a  level  far  below  the  industry 
norm.  In  effect,  their  ability  to  do  so  is 
being  subsidized  by  the  fact  that  they 
obtain  these  properties  at  far  less  than 
their  real  value. 

Earlier  I  went  into  detail  about  what 
Maryland  has  spent  on  BWI:  at  cur- 
rent dollars,  $280  million  since  1972; 
$280  million.  And,  of  course,  Maryland 
has  to  set  its  fees  at  a  level  to  recover 
that  investment.  Now  these  airports, 
both  of  them,  are  going  to  be  trans- 
ferred for  $47  million. 

Third,  the  new  authority  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  subsidize  land  leases  at  Dulles, 
really  deriving  from  Federal  generosi- 
ty in  giving,  at  little  or  no  cost,  the 
power  to  sublease  federally  owned 
land  for  profitable  nonaviatlon  pur- 
poses. In  other  words,  they  are  going 
to  get  10,000  acres  out  there,  2,000  of 
it  really  prime  development  land. 
They  will  be  in  a  position,  since  they 
got  it  virtually  for  nothing  and  with 
hardly  any  fixed  cost  associated  with 
It,  to  lease  it  at  very  low  rates.  They 
have  been  subsidized  in  their  ability  to 
lease  it. 

In  simunary,  by  disposing  of  Nation- 
al and  Dulles  Airports  to  this  Virginia- 
chartered  corporation  at  far  less  than 
fair  market  value,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  conferring  an  unfair  advan- 
tage upon  this  authority,  this  Virginia- 
chartered  corporation,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  a  direct  competitor,  BWI.  We 
want  this  thing  set  up  on  a  fair  and 
equal  basis  and  then  we  will  compete. 
If  Virginia  can  beat  us  In  that  compe- 
tition, then  more  power  to  them. 
Frankly,  I  think  if  you  have  fair  com- 
petition, it  is  going  to  turn  out  to  be  to 
the  advantage  of  both  Jurisdictions 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  users  of 
the  airports. 

Now,  in  addition  to  undervaluation, 
which  I  have  Just  been  talking  about, 
and  the  price  of  the  airport,  the  fiiuui- 


cial  cross-subsidy  between  National 
and  Dulles  would  be  an  egregious  un- 
fairness with  respect  to  the  Dulles 
competition  with  BWI.  The  proposed 
authority  would  be  able— despite  the 
provision  in  the  bill,  since  that  does 
not  cover  servicing  capital  improve- 
ments—to shift  revenues  from  one  air- 
port to  underwrite  costs  at  the  other. 
That,  of  course,  is  contrary  to  the 
standard  condition  at  airports  all 
across  the  country. 

As  I  indicated,  at  the  time  this  was 
considered  in  the  Commission,  an  ar- 
gument was  made  that  a  low  transfer 
price  and  cross-subsidy  of  the  two  air- 
ports was  necessary  if  the  new  author- 
ity was  going  to  be  able  to  afford  the 
improvements  at  Dulles.  That  was 
based  on  a  perception  that  Dulles  was 
an  albatross. 

Well.  Dulles  has  turned  around.  The 
traffic  there  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  incredible  figures.  It  is 
now  operating  at  a  profit.  Its  growth 
potential  is  considerable.  It  really  ig- 
nores what  Virginia  could  do  with 
Dulles  if  in  fact  it  was  placed  imder 
Virginia.  In  any  event,  to  keep  the  two 
linked  together  in  light  of  this  change 
in  financial  circumstances  clearly  en- 
ables Dulles  to  draw  on  sources  of  sup- 
port for  the  competition  which  are 
outside  of  the  scope  of  that  airport, 
and  therefore,  I  submit,  unfair  and  un- 
reasonable. 

Now.  Secretary  Dole  never  opened 
up  the  sales  process.  You  have  no 
sense  of  what  might  be  bid  for  these 
airports  in  that  context,  although,  as  I 
indicated,  the  Governor  of  Maryland 
went  before  the  committee  and  said  he 
would  double  the  price  on  the  spot. 

If  the  transfers  are  going  to 
happen— and  questions  have  been 
raised  about  whether  they  should 
happen— there  ought  to  be  fair  repre- 
sentation, fair  competition,  and  a  fair 
selling  price. 

Now,  I  have  serious  doubts  whether 
it  is  possible  to  achieve  fair  represen- 
tation without  separating  the  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  airports,  but 
some  people  have  put  up  proposals  for 
even  representation  with  both  airports 
in  the  same  authority. 

I  have  talked  about  the  fair  competi- 
tion, the  underwriting  that  is  possible 
here,  of  the  leverage  that  is  possible 
through  the  control  of  the  slots  at  Na- 
tional to  pressure  airlines  to  go  into 
DuUes.  and  of  course  the  fair  selling 
price. 

Here  we  are  tying  ourselves  in  knots 
about  the  Federal  budget,  about  the 
cuts  in  the  budget,  about  Gramm- 
Rudman.  and  yet  the  price  being  set 
on  these  airports  is  ridiculously  low.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  real  defense  can 
be  made  of  it.  I  would  have  liked  to 
hear  one,  but  we  have  not  been  given 
that  privilege  today.  And,  of  course, 
that  is  why  a  lot  of  concern  has  been 
raised  about  this  entire  sale  from  the 
outside. 


I  do  not  see  why  the  Secretary  does 
not  recognize,  first  of  all,  that  a  lot  of 
important         circumstances         have 
changed.  This  is  no  longer  the  same 
issue  that  it  was  when  it  was  before 
the  Commission.  Second,  it  has  not 
been    worked    out    in    a    way    that 
achieves  regional  consensus,  which  I 
think  is  important.  We  tried  on  that 
Commission  to  put  forward  a  positive 
suggestion.  It  was  not  accepted.  It  was 
made  in  good  faith,  and  I  thought  had 
a  lot  of  merit  to  it.  That  was  to  trans- 
fer National  to  an  intersUte  authority 
and  Dulles  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  then  have  equal  member- 
ship from  the  three  Jurisdictions  on 
the  intersUte  authority  with  one  or 
more  members  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Included  giving  proper  recog- 
nition of  the  Federal  interest  in  the 
Nation's  airport.   Dulles   then  would 
have  gone  to  the  SUte  of  Virginia  to 
be  developed  by  the  SUte  of  Virginia. 
Now,   unlike  the  current   proposal, 
unlike  S.  1017,  this  other  proposal  in- 
corporated a  symmetry  reflecting  the 
locations  and  functions  of  the  three 
facilities— National  Airport  controlled 
equally   by   the   three   parties  while 
Dulles  and  BWI  were  to  be  operated 
by  their  predominant  users  and  bene- 
ficiaries, Virginia  and  Maryland,   re- 
spectively. 

This  approach  would  reflect  the  sig- 
nificant interests  that  each  of  the 
three  principal  Jurisdictions  has  in  Na- 
tional Airport,  whUe  permitting  Vir- 
ginia to  develop  Dulles  in  the  same 
way  Maryland  has  developed  BWI. 

This  proposal  would  more  accurately 
have  apportioned  represenutlon  to 
usage  and  population.  Passengers  at 
National  originate  throughout  the 
entire  region,  with  significant  numbers 
from  each  Jurisdiction.  Considered  to- 
gether with  a  population  distribution 
of  the  metropolitan  area,  a  tripartite 
authority  overseeing  National  would 
seem  eminently  logical. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  origin  of  pas- 
sengers using  Dulles  and  BWI  come 
primarily  from  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
respectively,  thus  confirming  the  logic 
of  independent  control  by  the  SUtes 
in  which  each  airport  is  located. 

We  really  need  to  go  back  and  look 
at  this  matter  to  seek  a  more  practical 
and  equlUble  method  of  divestiture,  if 
that  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  pro- 
ceed. I  think  the  currently  proposed 
transfer  is  flawed.  In  their  haste  to 
remove  themselves  from  responsibility 
for  these  facilities  the  Secretary  and 
those  who  counsel  her  in  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  TransporUtion  would  confer 
on  the  authority  established  under 
this  bill  an  unfair  advantage— unrea- 
sonably harmful  to  Maryland.  In 
terms  of  competition,  and  costly  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr,  President.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  national  Govern- 
ment, whenever  possible,  act  with  im- 
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partiality  in  affairs  affecting  individ- 
ual States.  No  matter  how  well-inten- 
tioned, efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  favor  no  one  State  or  ju- 
risdiction at  the  expense  of  another. 

There  are  really  two  overriding  ques- 
tions. One  is,  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Federal  taxpayer,  the 
Federal  constituent,  being  dealt  with 
fairly  in  this  proposal?  That  question 
would  arise  if  there  were  no  BWI  Air- 
port. The  first  question  is  whether  the 
arrangements  provided  in  this  bill,  S. 
1017,  the  terms  on  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  divest  these  two 
facilities,  is  fair  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

It  is  my  strong  position  that  it  is  not, 
that  the  Secretary  is  so  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of  this  thing  that  that  interest 
has  been  neglected  and  indeed  over- 
looked. 

The  other  issue  here,  given  the  fact 
that  Maryland  runs  an  airport  which 
serves  this  Metropolitan  Washington 
area,  is  whether  the  proposal  to  divest 
achieves  impartiality  in  the  affairs  af- 
fecting individual  States  or  whether  or 
not  this  arrangement  does  not,  in  fact, 
give  an  unfair  competitive  advantage. 

I  support  the  idea  of  competing.  As  I 
indicated  earlier,  I  support  putting 
forward  the  proposition  that  Dulles 
should  go  to  Virginia,  that  Virginia 
should  be  free  to  develop  it  in  competi- 
tion with  BWI.  But  to  link  the  two  to- 
gether in  one  authority  or  permit  a  fi- 
nancial cross-subsidy,  allow  the  use  of 
leverage  on  access  to  highly  sought- 
after  slots  at  National,  at  a  price  so  ri- 
diculously low  that  they  do  not  face 
what  would  otherwise  be  the  normal 
costs  and  therefore  can  structure  their 
entire  operations  in  that  light,  is  not 
fair  competition. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  this 
record,  look  at  the  argimients.  and 
consider  very  carefully  whether,  given 
the  substance  of  this  legislation,  it  is 
something  to  which  we  really  want  to 
proceed.  For  the  life  of  me.  I  do  not 
understand  why  whatever  approaches 
are  necessary  cannot  be  taken  in  such 
a  way  that  at  least  some  of  the  issues  I 
have  raised  would  be  resolved  and  a 
consensus,  achieved. 

I  am  very  much  reminded  of  the 
recent  ConraU  fight.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  a  higher  obligation 
here  to  the  Federal  taxpayer  and  a 
higher  obligation  to  equity  between 
the  States,  than  routinely  to  adopt 
this  legislation.  It  is  flawed  legislation. 
It  does  not  reflect  what  might  have 
been  achieved.  Whether  it  can,  I  do 
not  know.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
the  Senate  to  move  ahead  on  this  leg- 
islation is  a  very  serious  mistake. 

Bir.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
dei^  will  call  the  rolL 

The  lejislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland,  who  has  been  holding 
forth  in  a  very  interesting  discourse  on 
exactly  the  concern  all  Senators 
should  have. 

I  was  temporarily  diverted  due  to 
Budget  Committee  markup  of  the 
budget  resolution.  It  is  interesting 
that  on  March  19,  much  ahead  of  the 
schedule  originally  set  in  the  Budget 
Act— aind  before  the  schedule  set  in 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  that  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  has  report- 
ed a  budget  resolution  by  a  vote  of  13 
to  8— seven  Republicans  and  six  Demo- 
crats voted  for  reporting  the  resolu- 
tion. That  is  the  strongest  bipartisan 
consensus  we  have  had  for  a  budget 
resolution,  in  some  years.  What  v;e 
have  had  for  the  past  several  years 
was  one  side  reporting  a  budget  in 
order  to  get  it  out.  and  then  when  we 
got  it  on  the  floor,  it  was  a  veritable 
donnybrook. 

Senator  Domenici  and  Senator 
Chiles  have  led  the  way.  They  have 
conferred  with  all  the  Senators  on 
both  sides.  There  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous give  and  take  and  a  maturity 
about  this  approach,  a  seriousness  of 
purpose,  and  one  that  our  chairman 
and  ranking  member  should  be  proud 
of  when  it  is  on  the  floor. 

I  commend  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  we  have,  in  an 
early  fashion  and  ahead  of  schedule, 
reported  a  bipartisan  budget  that  is 
pretty  well  near  the  target.  I  have  cer- 
tain misgivings  about  the  resolution 
with  respect  to  defense  and  with  re- 
spect to  education.  I  think  the  resolu- 
tion is  low  in  those  fimctions.  Other 
Senators  will  have  their  misgivings. 
But  this  is  a  tough  task,  where  there 
has  to  be  a  lot  of  give  and  take  in 
order  to  become  to  an  agreement. 

With  respect  to  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Airport  System  of  Na- 
tional and  Dulles  Airport  facilities,  in 
August  of  last  year  I  asked  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  compare 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
two  alternatives  for  financing  the  im- 
provements of  National  and  Dulles. 

What  we  really  have  is  an  avoidance 
of  responsibility.  Unfortunately,  in 
this  day  of  instant  coffee  and  instant 
banking  and  instant  government  and 
hit-and-run  driving,  with  your  future, 
in  effect,  more  or  less  determined  by 
the  20-second  squib  of  the  7  o'clock 
news,  we  all  progress  as  we  make  head- 
lines rather  than  making  headway. 
One  of  the  better  ways  to  survive  in 
this  game  is  to  continue  to  make  the 
headlines  and  not  worry  too  much 
about  the  problems. 


When  there  are  serious  problems, 
whether  it  be  Contra  aid  in  Latin 
America  in  facing  up  to  the  competi- 
tion we  have  down  there,  we  avoid 
that.  We  act  as  though  there  is  not 
any  competition. 

Seven  years  after  we  have  asked  for 
negotiations,  we  still  hear  the  word 
"negotiate."  E^rerybody  wants  to  nego- 
tiate, but  nobody  wants  to  negotiate. 
We  would  negotiate  in  a  second  if 
there  were  an  entity  down  there  that 
would  be  willing  to  do  so.  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  Marxist  government  that 
wants  to  negotiate  away  its  control. 

The  Reagan  administration  came  in 
with  Secretary  Haig  and  President 
Reagan  talking  about  invading  El  Sal- 
vador and  blockading  Cuba,  causing 
some  700.000  Americans  to  spiU  onto 
the  sidewalks  of  New  York.  They  were 
not  worried  about  Brezhnev.  They 
were  worried  about  our  own  President. 
As  a  result,  the  President  lost  credibil- 
ity with  respect  to  his  handling  of  the 
problem  in  Central  America.  So  today, 
when  he  wants  to  negotiate,  the  only 
way  he  can  possibly  effect  it  is  to 
make  a  credible  show  of  force  to  bring 
the  Sandinistas  to  the  table. 

If  he  makes  that  credible  show  of 
force,  then  he  immediately  is  tackled 
from  behind  by  the  misgiving  of  those 
saying.  "Wait  a  minute.  That  is  what 
we  are  worried  about.  You  want  to  use 
troops.  You  really  mean  what  you  say. 
We  could  get  involved." 

And  then  the  President  immediately 
sajrs.  "Oh.  no.  I  am  not  asking  for 
troops.  Troops  are  not  needed." 

There  upon,  the  Sandinistas  do  not 
negotiate.  There  is  no  need  to.  There 
is  no  credibility.  And  any  kind  of 
threat  made  is  nothing  to  them  but  to 
continue  to  play  a  game  which  we  in 
the  National  Congress  tire  of  easily. 

We  are  not  persistent.  We  do  not 
have  the  stick-to-it-iveness  that  is  nec- 
essary in  any  kind  of  long-range 
policy. 

Obviously,  then  we  go  around  in  a 
circle  and  nothing  is  done  and  herein 
the  National  Airport  again.  Nothing  is 
done  here  because  nobody  wants  to 
take  the  responsibility  for  asking  for 
$250  million. 

When  we  went  to  the  commission 
members  and  said.  "Look,  four  from 
Maryland  would  not  even  sign  on.  How 
about  you  in  the  airport  business,  and 
everyone  else,  the  pilots  amd  other- 
wise?" 

They  said.  "Senator  Holungs.  we 
would  gladly  go  along  with  your  prop- 
osition if  we  could  get  the  $250  mil- 
lion. That  would  be  the  quickest  way. 
But  we  cannot  get  a  President,  we 
cannot  get  a  Congress,  to  ask  for  the 
money." 

We  have  not  even  asked  for  it. 

Here  is  the  opposite  case  where  a 
Congress  that  is  always  worried  about 
someone  negotiating  and  never  really 
trying  to  negotiate,  here  Congress  is 
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guilty  of  the  exact  misgiving.  We 
never  have  tried  to  Improve  the  facili- 
ties at  National  and  Dtilles.  even 
though  we  all  think  it  is  necessary.  We 
have  not  asked  for  the  fimds  that  we 
have  asked  the  traveling  public  to  de- 
posit in  a  trust  fund  by  way  of  the  fees 
paid  when  they  buy  their  tickets  and 
go  through  the  airports  out  there.  It 
has  built  up  to  $7.7  billion  and  if  aU 
the  commitments  that  are  now  under 
consideration  were  honored  immedi- 
ately there  would  still  be  a  surplus  of 
$4  billion. 

The  reason  then  is  not  that  we  do 
not  have  the  money.  The  money  is 
there.  The  reason  is  that  we  have  not 
asked  for  the  money  and  the  reason 
we  have  not  asked  for  the  money  is 
this  crowd,  this  Congress,  really  does 
not  want  to  take  on  the  responsibility 
for  Latin  America,  for  airports,  for  the 
Government,  for  taxes,  for  paying  for 
what  you  get.  for  revenues.  They  do 
not  want  to  take  on  the  responsibility 
of  anything  other  than  "I  introduced." 
"I  made  a  speech."  'I  first  spoke  on 
that  initiative." 

They  all  think  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  visionaries  in  order  to  hold 
office.  They  have  this  hit-and-run 
driving  tactic  where  they  move  from 
one  subject  to  another  and  never 
follow  through. 

We  have  excellent  facilities  that 
have  been  properly  developed.  They 
just  need  modernization.  We  need 
parking  faculties  out  there.  We  need 
the  infield  terminals  at  the  Dulles  Air- 
port very  badly.  We  just  would  not 
even  ask. 

I  was  bothered  about  that  back  in 
August  and  I  asked  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  make  an  analysis. 
They  wrote  on  August  21.  1985  to  me 
as  a  ranking  minority  member.  Thii. 
was  from  Rudolph  G.  Penner.  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
He  said: 

Dkah  Sdiator:  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest, the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
compared  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  two  alternatives  for  financing  im- 
provements to  National  and  Dulles  Airports: 
(1)  direct  Federal  funding,  and  (2)  local  fi- 
nancing from  tax-exempt  bonds.  Based 
upon  your  staffs  request,  we  have  assumed 
for  both  scenarios  that  the  construction 
costs  for  Improvements  at  the  two  airports 
will  total  S250  million.  As  the  tables  Indi- 
cate, It  would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
more  money  over  time  to  finance  the  Im- 
provements with  tax-exempt  bonds  than 
with  a  direct  Federal  grant,  but  the  annual 
tax  losses  are  relatively  small  and  are 
spread  over  many  years.  However,  if  the 
costs  are  discounted  to  reflect  their  value  In 
19M  dollars  (assuming  a  10  percent  discount 
rate),  the  Federal  Government  would  lose 
$116  million  In  forgone  tax  revenue  If  tax- 
exempt  bonds  are  issued,  compared  to  $215 
million  if  a  direct  grant  is  used  to  finance 
the  construction. 

Let  me  hesitate  there  a  moment 
about  discounting.  Discounting  is  a 
wonderful,  splendid  thing,  when  actu- 
ally if  you  are  allowed  to  do  so.  But,  of 
course,  we  are  not  allowed  that  luxury 


In  Government.  We  have  to  pay  for 
what  we  get.  That  is  why  we  have  so 
many  of  what  we  call  off-budget 
amounts  and  so  many  loans  and  so 
much  exposure  that  really  crunch 
upon  us  In  the  capital  market  at  the 
present  time. 

The  very  moment  we  are  speaking 
now  as  a  result  of  this  discounting— 
where  we  get  the  services  now  and  pay 
for  them  later— we  have  nin  up  a  debt 
of  $2  trillion.  So  the  very  first  thing 
that  the  Government  did  at  8  o'clock 
this  morning  here  on  a  Wednesday 
morning  is  go  down  and  borrow  $500 
million  to  pay  the  carrying  charges. 
And  you  would  think  that  would  do 
something  to  the  debt.  No.  I  am  not 
talking  about  doing  anjrthing  to  the 
debt  other  than  paying  the  interest 
cost— not  the  principal. 

So  Thursday  morning  we  are  going 
down— now  the  Treasury  ought  to  get 
worn  out  doing  this— we  borrow  an- 
other $500  million  and  then  we  put 
them  to  work  on  Saturday  as  well  and 
on  Sunday  as  well  and  on  Christmas 
day  every  day.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  around  the  clock  this 
calendar  year  of  1986  we  are  going  to 
borrow  $500  million  each  day. 

That  is  the  first  act  of  Govenmient. 
Why?  Not  to  retire  the  national  debt- 
just  to  pay  the  carrying  charges. 

Do  you  know  the  carrying  charges, 
distinguished  colleague,  exceeds  the 
cost  of  general  government? 

They  talk  about  getting  Govern- 
ment—if we  did  not  have  that  debt 
around  here.  I  could  give  you  $207  bil- 
lion in  Government.  I  could  build  you 
more  airports  around  here.  We  could 
pave  it.  I  could  tell  you.  I  would  start  a 
runway  at  Baltimore-Washington 
International  and  let  it  come  all  the 
way  to  Dulles  and  then  have  lots  and 
lots  of  parking  and  ramps  and  every- 
thing else  of  that  kind  and  then  buy 
up  all  the  rest  of  the  country's  air- 
ports and  take  them  over.  We  would 
not  have  to  turn  them  over  to  the  au- 
thorities. We  could  just  buy  up  every- 
body's airports  and  say.  "Look,  it  is 
paid  for  with  $207  billion  bucks." 

But.  you  know,  on  the  one  hand  in 
our  trillion-dollar  budget  we  have  $300 
billion  for  national  defense,  we  have 
Social  Security,  Medicare,  and  Medic- 
aid—Social  Security  $200  billion.  Med- 
icaid and  Medicare  $100  billion.  $300 
billion  for  the  entitlements.  Social  Se- 
ciulty  and  health  care,  $300  billion  for 
the  matter  of  defense,  and  then  there 
is  $400  blUion  left;  $207  billion  of  the 
$400  billion,  a  little  over  half,  goes  for 
the  carrying  charges. 

So  interest  costs  exceed  the  cost  of 
pages  and  parliamentarians  and  press 
facilities  for  that  free  press— they  like 
it  free  I  tell  you  right  now,  they  enjoy 
it  thoroughly— and  for  the  operation 
of  the  botanical  gardens  and  the  na- 
tional defense.  Well  we  had  to  exclude 
that.  But  all  the  other  Departments  of 
Commerce,    Interior,    Agriculture— go 


right  on  down  the  list— the  FBI,  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  entire  facilities  of 
Government— the  carrying  charges, 
just  the  interest  cosU.  exceed  the  cost 
of  general  government. 

That  is  exactly  where  we  are  and  tt 
seems  like  we  learned  a  lesson.  Here 
we  come  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  we  want  to  talk  about  discounting 
rates  and  we  want  to  talk  about  put- 
ting some  more  indebtedness  on  the 
Federal  Government  and  call  that,  as 
the  Washington  Post  said,  smart,"  s- 
m-a-r-t,  that  is  smart  and  the  other  ex- 
pression "good  financial  sense." 

If  you  can  find  a  local  newspaper 
cheerleadlng  Congress  to  continue  to 
spend  and  spend  and  borrow  and 
borrow  and  spend  and  spend,  there  is 
no  wonder  we  are  caught  up  in  a  loop 
here.  When  we  go  home  people  look  at 
us  like  we  are  freaks.  They  wonder 
where  in  the  world  you  folks  are  up 
there  in  that  ivory  tower  when  the 
Washington  Post  is  saying  we  are 
doing  a  good  job  putting  this  debt 
onto  the  next  generation:  let  us  just 
break  the  children  and  the  grandchil- 
dren. Let  the  future  Congresses  come 
back  up  here  with  all  the  indebtedness 
going  to  put  on  with  the  airports  and 
all  the  other  particular  approaches 
that  we  have  in  a  similar  vein  sind  let 
the  ensuing  Congresses  come  up  and 
provide  something  for  health,  what- 
ever they  can  for  Social  Security,  a 
little  bit  for  defense.  They  will  not 
have  any  Weinberger  around  here. 
They  will  have  to  have  someone  who  is 
real  penurious  over  there  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  otherwise  just  pay  the 
carrying  charges. 

I  am  convinced  at  the  present  rate  at 
which  we  are  going,  the  carrying 
charges  and  Interest  costs  will  exceed 
the  cost  of  defense. 

And  there  just  will  not  be  any  room 
for  student  loans,  women's.  Infant's, 
and  children's  feeding,  child  care  cen- 
ters, nutrition,  and  the  matter  of  re- 
search and  the  other  particular  things 
for  investing  in  the  next  generation. 

This  Government  will  only  be  in- 
debted to  pay  for  the  profligacy  and 
the  extravagance  of  this  present  gen- 
eration. That  is  what  we  are  going  to 
end  up  with. 

"Here  we  go  again."  as  President 
Reagan  says. 

Going  back  to  the  letter  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office: 

Under  the  first  scenario,  we  have  assumed 
that  the  federal  government  would  appro- 
priate $250  million  to  fund  100  percent  of 
the  needed  construction  costs  at  the  two  air- 
ports. This  option  would  Increase  budget  au- 
thority by  $250  million  in  19M.  Our  histori- 
cal spending  rates  indicate  that  this  would 
result  in  increased  outlays  of  approximately 
$50  million  In  1986.  $113  mlUion  in  1987.  $61 
million  in  1988.  $24  million  in  1989.  and  $12 
million  in  1990.  Federal  spending  would  in- 
crease by  $250  million  over  five  years,  but  If 
the  costs  were  discounted  to  their  present 
value,  they  would  be  equivalent  to  a  1M6 
cost  of  $215  miUlon. 
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The  second  scenario  asstimes  that  the  air- 
ports are  transferred  to  an  Independent 
local  authority  that.  In  turn.  Issues  30-year 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance  the  needed  im- 
provements. Based  on  information  we  have 
reviewed  for  other  airport  improvement 
bonds,  we  estimate  that  bonds  would  have 
to  be  issued  for  almost  $350  million  to  fund 
$250  million  worth  of  construction  improve- 
ments. 

Now,  is  that  not  something?  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  says: 

Based  on  information  we  have  reviewed 
for  other  airport  Improvement  bonds,  we  es- 
timate that  bonds  would  have  to  be  issued 
for  almost  $350  million  to  fund  $250  million 
worth  of  construction  improvements. 

That  Is  congressional  financing.  We 
get  all  the  economists  out.  We  have 
gotten  around  and  found  $250  ham- 
mers, $600  toilet  seats,  I  believe  it  was, 
and  $9,000  coffee  pots.  We,  the  dili- 
gent, astute  Congress,  that  is.  watch- 
ing the  Pentagon  for  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse— and  I  will  read  that  statement 
again  for  a  third  time: 

Based  on  information  we  have  reviewed 
for  other  airport  improvement  bonds,  we  es- 
timate that  bonds  would  have  to  be  issued 
for  almost  $350  million  to  fund  $250  million 
worth  of  construction  improvements. 

Here  is  the  crowd  that  knows  how  to 
save  money.  Where  is  that  Secretary 
of  Defense,  that  rascal?  Bring  him  in 
with  that  $250-hammer,  or  whatever 
else  he  has  got.  We  are  prepared  not 
to  spend  $350  million  to  get  $250  mil- 
Uon. 

Now,  going  back  to  the  letter 

The  additional  funds  are  used  to  cover  net 
Interest  during  construction  ($60  million), 
debt  service  reserve  ($27  million),  and  issu- 
ance costs  ($9  million).  These  costs  usually 
add  up  to  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  bonds 
needed  to  cover  the  construction.  According 
to  Moody's  Investor  Service  credit  report, 
for  example,  airport  bonds  for  $1.5  billion  in 
1983  and  1984  financed  $983  million  in  con- 
struction programs. 

Our  analysis  also  assimies  that  the  bonds 
would  be  issued  on  two  dates,  rather  than 
through  one  issue,  because  of  Treasury 
limits  on  the  time  taken  to  spend  bond  pro- 
ceeds. Since  the  improvements  are  expected 
to  take  five  years  to  complete,  we  have  as- 
sumed that  the  initial  bond  Issue  would 
cover  the  costs  of  the  first  2V^  years  of  con- 
struction, and  a  second  issue  could  then  be 
made  to  cover  the  remaining  costs.  Tlie  tax 
losses  to  the  government  would  be  about 
$10  million  in  the  first  few  years,  rising  to 
$12  million  after  the  second  issue.  These 
annual  tax  losses  would  continue  until  the 
bonds  mature. 

So.  right  now  we  do  not  have  any 
tax  losses.  Mr.  President.  We  are  oper- 
ating these  airports  with  a  profit.  But, 
with  this  legislation,  not  only  are  we 
taking  on  Interest  costs  and  spending 
$350  million  to  get  $250  million,  but 
we  are  incurring  what  they  character- 
ize as  "annual  tax  losses."  But  we 
want  to  asstime  these  tax  losses,  be- 
cause we  are  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  that  know  where  the  $200 
hammers  are  over  in  the  Pentagon  and 
where  that  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  is; 
where  that  poor  little  so-and-so  who 


walked  up  to  the  counter  with  food 
stamps  and.  instead  of  buying  nutri- 
tious milk  for  the  baby,  and  bought.  I 
guess,  filet  mlgnon. 

Excuse  me.  They  bought  dogfood.  I 
remember  that  story  they  had  about 
buying  dogfood  and  they  said,  "You 
can't  buy  dogfood  for  your  dog  with 
food  stamps." 

So,  then  the  recipient  turned  around 
and  bought  beefsteak  instead  and  fed 
that  to  the  dog,  because  you  can  buy 
beefsteak  but  you  cannot  buy  dogfood. 

Now,  we  are  very  smart  on  these 
things.  This  is  the  highly  intelligent, 
most  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 
We  know  how  to  spend  money  and 
never  increase  our  pay  around  here. 
Everybody  in  this  particular  role  and 
responsibility  that  we  treat  with  it,  all 
these  commissioners  and  everything, 
they  all  are  paid  $250,000  a  year.  I 
think  we  ought  to  get  paid  more,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  pay  each  other.  We 
are  frugal.  I  mean,  we  have  to  reaUy 
cut  the  costs  around  here  and  not  pay 
the  fellow  because  we  are  watching 
every  dollar.  This  is  the  watch  group. 
The  ready-watch  crowd  is  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  because  we 
are  not  going  to  waste  money.  We  are 
against  Government  waste,  but  we 
now  want  to  assume  "annual  tax 
losses." 

Well,  we  have  tax  gains  out  of  there 
now.  but  under  the  Wamer-Trible 
plan— or  we  will  call  this  Trible- 
Wamer.  I  want  to  be  proper  because  I 
got  left  out  of  Gramm-Rudman.  thank 
heavens,  at  least  down  home,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  slight  anyone.  But  imder 
the  Trible- Warner  thrust  here,  we  are 
going  to  take  on  annual  tax  losses  plus 
we  are  going  to  take  on  another  $100 
million.  $330  million  to  fund  $250  mil- 
lion. 

WeU.  well.  Now  we  are  seeing  where 
the  waste  really  starts  in  America. 
They  all  say  it  is  over  in  the  Pentagon 
and  with  the  food  stamp  recipients, 
but  it  is  right  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
XJJS.  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Let  me  complete  the  paragraph  by 
Mr.  Penner,  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

Over  the  life  of  the  bonds,  the  Federal 
Government  would  lose  approximately— 

What?  $366  million  in  tax  revenues. 
Excuse  me.  I  say  to  Senator  Trible.  I 
did  not  realize  we  were  going  to  lose 
$366  million.  Now  we  are  getting  in 
revenues  there,  and  we  put  that  into 
the  fund  and  we  call  that  the  Airport 
and  Airways  Trust  Fund.  That  is  the 
official  name.  And.  as  we  put  revenues 
into  the  trust  fund,  it  builds  up  to  the 
tune  of  $7.7  billion.  Now.  under  Trible- 
Wamer.  we  are  going  to  start  taking 
away.  But  the  taking  away  is  not  any- 
thing other  than  the  loss  of  $366  mil- 
lion in  tax  revenues.  Rather  than  put- 
ting It  into  the  till,  we  are  going  to 
take  it  out  under  this  option  here. 

He&vens  above.  I  Just  do  not  believe 
I  would  be  brave  enough  to  introduce 


that  kind  of  waste.  I  really  do  not.  But 
there  are  some  who  have  courage  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  they  could  go 
back  home  and  explain  that.  I  do  not 
believe  I  could  go  back  home  and  ex- 
plain how,  all  of  a  sudden— I  have  not 
built  anything— I  Just  lost  that  in  reve- 
nue. 

I  do  not  have  to  lose  it  in  revenues. 
The  money  is  in  the  trust  fund  that 
we  have  gotten  from  the  users  of  the 
airport— the  Senators,  the  Congress- 
men, the  constituents  coming  up  here 
to  tend  to  their  affairs  and  feed  into 
what  we  call  the  representative  gov- 
ernment. They  have  all  been  using 
this.  I  have.  For  many,  many  years  I 
paid  my  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
dollars,  no  doubt,  like  all  others  who 
have  been  coming  in  here  over  years 
anH  years.  Now.  instead  of  using  that 
money  to  improve  my  airport,  which  is 
Just  as  much  mine  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia's.  I  have  to  all  of  a  sudden 
adopt  this  one— $366  million  in  tax  ex- 
penditures. 

In  terms  of  present  value,  the  loss  to 
the  Government  would  be  the  equiva- 
lent to  a  1986  outlay  of  $116  million. 
Well,  that  does  not  help  me  a  bit  back 
on  the  stump.  Because,  you  see.  my 
opponent  would  get  up  and  say,  "Look. 
HOLLINGS.  you  lost  $366  million  just  to 
get  your  name  on  the  airport  bill  up 
there.  You  want  it  to  be  known.  So 
you  got  into  an  airport  bill  that  cost 
$366  million  that  we  were  having  to 
pay  out.  Yet.  you  are  down  here  talk- 
ing about  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in 
Government,  the  Grace  Commission 
report,  how  we  have  to  economize,  and 
in  order  to  comply  with  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  we  all  have  to  pull 
in  our  belts." 

Well,  with  this  airport  we  all  ought 
to  puU  in  our  heads.  We  have  to  start 
thinking  clearly  on  this  one.  I  am 
reading  this  thing  in  more  shock  than 
I  was  last  August  when  I  first  got  it. 

Dr.  Penner  said: 

It  is  also  worthwhile  to  note  that  under 
the  administration's  new  tax  reform  propos- 
als, it  is  possible  that  airport  improvement 
bonds  might  no  longer  qualify  for  tax- 
exempt  status. 

That  might  happen.  I  wonder  which 
way  our  Virginia  colleagues  would 
direct  us  on  that  particular  one.  Are 
they  for  President  Reagan's  proposal 
to  eliminate  the  tax-exempt  nature  of 
the  bonds  under  Treasury  I  and  Treas- 
ury II?  Or  ate  they  for  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  Dulles  and  National  Air- 
ports? If  you  did  away  with  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  Dr.  Penner  says: 

In  that  case,  there  would  be  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  if  bonds  were  issued  to 
finance  the  Unprovements. 

Am  I  led  to  believe  that  this  airport 
initiative  now  Is  tied  to  tax  reform? 
This  Is  getting  complicated  here.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
I  will  have  to  talk  for  awhile,  to  under- 
stand it  ourselves,  and  perhaps  talk 


some  more  so  I  can  get  our  colleagues 
to  understand  it.  I  am  looking  at  that 
thing.  I  want  to  go  in  one  direction. 

Am  I  going  in  the  tax  exempt  direc- 
tion? Or  am  I  going  in  a  nontax 
exempt  direction?  Apparently  under 
Trible-Wamer  I  am  going  to  maintain 
the  tax  exempt  status  because  we 
want  to  lose  $366  million  in  tax  reve- 
nues. 

Now  the  tax  tables.  Dr.  Penner  says, 
provide  more  details  of  that  cost. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  point  to  have  printed 
In  the  Recoho  the  tax  table  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  It  reads 
"The  Local  Financing"  Table  II. 
"Local  Financing  From  Tax-Exempt 
Bonds  [In  millions  of  dollars]."  dated 
Augtist  21.  1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows: 

AncnsT  21.  1985. 

TABLE  2.-U)CAL  nNANQNG  FROM  TAX-EXEMPT  BONDS 
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Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chair. 

Under  the  first  colunm.  we  have  the 
project  cost  of  $250  million  commenc- 
ing in  the  year  1986.  We  then  go  to 
the  construction  outlays  in  1986  of 
$49.8  million:  in  1987.  of  $113.5  mil- 
Uon;  In  1988.  $51.2  million:  In  1989.  $24 
million;  in  1990.  $11.5  mllUon:  for  a 
total  sum  of  $250  million. 

Then,  of  course,  the  1987  interest 
during  construction  Is.  $8.7  million:  in 
1988,  $14.2  million:  1989.  $22.2  million; 
in  1990,  $25.9  million.  Just  the  interest 
costs  for  the  construction  is  really 
more  than  the  asking  price  for  the  two 
facilities.    Interest   costs   in    1    year 


exceed,  let  us  say.  the  cost  that  we 
would  sell  National  for  under  this  bill, 
or  the  cost  that  we  would  sell  Dulles 
by  itself:  Just  the  Interest  costs  in  the 
year  1990.  And  over  5  years,  they  total 
$60.2  million. 

Bonds  Issues,  in  the  next  column, 
net  273.8.  and  again  in  1988.  it  is  72.4. 
for  a  total  of  346.2.  So  In  order  to  get 
the  $250  million  in  construction,  we 
actually  spend  346.2.  We  have  to  issue 
that  many  bonds  in  order  to  get  the 
$250  million.  That  is.  practically  in 
round  terms.  $350  million  to  get  the 
$250  million  in  airport  development. 

Then  we  go  to  the  last  coliunn  on 
the  CBO  table,  to  Federal  tax  expendi- 
tures. We  find  right  here  and  now, 
Just  in  Federal  tax  expenditures,  that 
we  Just  drew  a  budget  up  for.  over  a  5- 
year  period,  of  let  us  say,  and  you  see 
the  average  over  in  the  last  column— it 
is  not  an  average.  That  is  what  it  is. 
$12.2  million.  $12.2  million.  $12.2  mil- 
lion-five times  $12.2  million,  of 
course,  is  $61  million.  So  the  Federal 
loss,  through  these  tax  expenditures, 
exceeds  any  gain  from  the  sales  price. 
I  might  say.  of  Dulles  and  National, 
which  is  a  mere  $47  million. 

It  seems  like  in  selling  these  airports 
we  would  look  at  them  and  say.  "Look, 
fellows,  do  you  mind  Just  paying  us 
the  interest  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  the  next  5  years?"  We 
have  Just  drawn  up  a  budget  here.  We 
are  all  projecting  these  figures  for  5 
years  hence.  I  have  been  struggling  for 
weeks  and  weeks  with  the  Budget 
Conunittee  trying  to  put  out  an  alter- 
native which  we  Just  finaUy  agreed 
upon  this  afternoon.  I  had  no  idea 
that  we  were  supposed  to  be  en- 
thralled, enthused,  and  warmed  over 
the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  get  $47 
million  when  I  find  out  I  am  losing  $61 
mUlion  in  5  years  Just  in  Federal  tax 
expenditures  with  this  particular  Initi- 
ative. 

That  is  hardly  fair  to  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  quite  obvious  why 
this  was  brought  about.  This  was  a 
sweetheart  deal  that  I  think  we  can 
operate  the  airport,  and  I  can  give  you 
an  authority  from  Charleston,  SC.  my 
hometown.  We  would  volunteer.  I 
think,  if  they  put  through  this  bill  to 
Charleston,  SC.  we  would  pay  for  It. 
and  make  more  money  back.  I  can  get 
a  group  down  there  of  entrepreneurs 
that  would  gladly  come  forward,  pay 
up  the  $47  mlUion.  and  operate  and 
make  even  better  promises  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  than  what  this 
daring  Commission  has  made. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
full  membership  of  the  Commission 
has  not  been  in  favor  of  this.  You  have 
a  three-way  split.  You  have  the  very 
ones  obviously  who  benefit  from  the 
deal.  They  are  100  percent  for  it;  with 
common  sense,  they  ought  to  be  for  it. 
It  is  a  terrific  operation  when  you  can 
come  in  and  take  over  this  whole 
thing,  the  land  and  everything  else  out 


there,  the  two  facilities,  and  make 
yourself  a  bunch  of  money.  If  I  was 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  turned 
this  one  down.  I  would  want  to  know 
how  long  I  could  last  in  office  without 
being  impeached  necessarily. 

Mr.  SARBANE8.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right.  Not  only  do  they  get 
the  two  airports,  but  they  get  the 
access  highway  and  right-of-way  in- 
cluding the  extension  between  Inter- 
state Route  I-49S  and  1-66.  It  cost  the 
Federal  Government  $60  million  to 
put  that  road  out  there— $60  million. 
That  is  part  of  the  package  as  well, 
along  with  these  two  airports.  They 
are  paying  less  than  the  access  road 
cost  let  alone  the  value  of  the  two  air- 
ports, all  of  the  land,  and  all  of  the  fa- 
cilities. It  is  Just  Incredible.  It  Is  no 
wonder  the  Governor  of  Maryland 
when  he  went  before  the  conunittee 
said  right  on  the  spot  that  he  would 
pay  twice  the  money.  He  said  right 
now.  we  will  pay  twice  the  money 
right  on  the  spot.  He  was  prepared  to 
do  It.  No  wonder. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  Is  right.  We 
have  Congressmen  running  all  over 
this  Hill  worrying  about  Mrs.  Marcos' 
shoes  and  Mrs.  Marcos'  dresses.  Can 
you  Imagine  such  a  thing  talking 
about  the  waste  that  Is  going  on. 
Where  does  the  money  go?  They  got 
all  the  national  news  programs  looking 
to  see  how  much  else  was  wasted  over 
there.  It  is  right  under  their  noses.  I 
am  telling  you.  They  are  going  to  get 
national  awards  for  finding  out  about 
the  shoes  and  the  dresses.  But.  no. 
Senator.  You  are  right.  What  we  are 
supposed  to  do  is  come  along.  What  do 
they  call  that  thing  in  the  Washington 
Post— "smart?" 

I  guess  they  would  call  It  smart. 
Look  at  the  makeup  of  that  Commis- 
sion. 

Why  did  they  not  have  the  Presi- 
dent appoint,  let  us  say.  five  members, 
one  from  Virginia  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  one  from  Maryland  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  have  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington  ap- 
point one,  and  we  could  have  an  eight- 
man  commission,  with  several  from 
the  President.  This  is  a  local  thing. 
Maybe  they  would  want  two  from 
Maryland  and  two  from  the  District 
and  Virginia.  But  the  national  nature 
of  this  facility  belongs  to  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

They  ought  to  have  a  majority  ap- 
pointed really  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  take  It  over.  Let  them 
be  confirmed.  We  would  have  some 
input,  some  oversight  on  that  author- 
ity as  they  came  up  before  us  because 
then  we  would  know  that  national  fa- 
cilities for  a  national  purpose,  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  would  be 
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looked  out  for  and  I  would  not  have  to 
be  worrying  about  what  they  are  doing 
in  Richmond,  whether  they  are  run- 
ning shy  of  revenues  or  whether  they 
have  pressure  there  to  bring  in  a  new 
industry. 

You  can  look  at  the  bill  and  it  says. 

The  real  and  personal  property  constitut- 
ing the  Metropolitan  Washington  airports 
shall,  during  the  period  of  the  lease,  be  used 
only  (or  airport  purposes. 

In  addition,  property  that  is  necessary  for 
additional  runway  development  and  proper- 
ty that  serves  as  a  perimeter  buffer  area  at 
Washington  Dulles  International  Airport 
may  not  be  devoted  to  commercial  building 
development  which  would  return  to  the  Air- 
ports Authority  revenue  in  excess  of  the 
Airports  Authority's  cost  directly  related  to 
such  development. 

That  is  another  bunch  of  words.  You 
can  leave  that  wording  out  of  it.  That 
makes  them  fiscally  responsible  and  it 
makes  us  look  like  we  are  not  being 
fiscally  responsible.  It  means  nothing 
more  than  you  pay  for  what  you  get. 

Next  you  see  the  airport  purposes. 
You  would  think  airport  piuiioses  was 
airport  purposes. 

The  bill  says. 

Airport  purposes  includes  a  use  of  proper- 
ty interests  (other  than  a  sale)  for  aviation 
business  or  activities,  or  for  nonavlation 
business  or  activities  that  provide  revenue 
for  the  Airports  Authority. 

Is  that  not  tricky?  I  am  telling  you. 
They  ought  to  bring  them  over  to  the 
Budget  Committee  and  we  could  con- 
tinue to  fool  everybody.  We  could  con- 
tinue to  spend  and  would  not  have  to 
pay  for  anything.  Forget  about 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  and  all 
these  "let  us  pay  the  bills"  initiatives 
around  the  Congress. 

What  we  have  is  airport  purposes 
are  nonairport  purposes.  Airport  pur- 
poses are  airport  purposes  and  nonair- 
port purposes. 

If  you  read  that,  they  come  in  and 
they  put  in  the  nonaviation  business 
or  activities  that  provide  revenues. 

Necessarily,  revenues  have  to  go  to 
the  Airports  Authority.  We  know  it  is 
going  there.  It  is  not  going  somewhere 
else.  I  do  not  think  they  will  pjt  in  a 
Bfarcos  fund  the  authority  for  shoes 
and  dresses.  I  would  think  it  would  go 
to  the  authority.  There  would  not  be 
any  secret  kind  of  front  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  so  we  know  that  is  and 
where  it  would  go. 

Then  they  said,  "If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  any  portion  of  the  land 
leased  to  the  Airports  Authority  pur- 
suant to  this  act  Is  used  for  other  than 
airport  purposes."  which  is  for  non- 
aviation  business  or  nonairport  pur- 
poses, "the  Secretary  shall  direct  that 
appropriate  measures  be  taken  by  the 
Airports  Authority  to  bring  the  use  of 
such  land  in  conformity  with  airport 
purposes,"  which,  of  course,  is  nonair- 
port purposes,  'and  retake  possession 
of  such  land  should  the  Airports  Au- 
thority fail  to  bring  the  use  of  such 
land  Into  a  conforming  use  within  a 


reasonable  period  of  time,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,"  which  lan- 
guage has  been  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  says  that  aviation  pur- 
poses is  nonaviation  purposes. 

That  is  delightful.  We  have  Philadel- 
phia lawyers  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  They 
and  this  Trible-Wamer  initiative, 
taking  on  the  $366  million  in  lost  tax 
revenue,  not  only  issuing  $350  million 
in  order  to  get  $250  million,  but  we  say 
whatever  it  says  it  does  not  say,  what- 
ever is  airport  purposes  is  nonairport 
purposes  as  well  as  airport  purposes. 

So  there  we  are. 

So  I  am  the  Governor.  I  am  sitting 
over  there.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
not  manufacturing  cars  anymore. 
They  are  having  celebrations  in 
Smyrna,  TN.  and  places  in  Kentucky, 
when  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  you 
ought  to  see  the  pallets  that  come  into 
the  ports  of  Baltimore  and  Charleston. 

We  do  not  manufacture  any  Ameri- 
can cars.  We  assemble  foreign  parts 
with  a  Japanese  robot. 

I  went  to  Detroit,  to  General 
Motors,  and  we  saw  a  Japanese  robot 
assembling  these  foreign  cars.  I  said, 
"Look,  I  know  a  Cincinnati  company 
makes  a  a  better  robot  than  that." 

"Yes,  Senator,  but  the  Japanese  fi- 
nance it." 

So  we  get  a  Japanese  robot  assem- 
bling Japanese  cars  from  parts,  and 
they  bring  them  in  here  already  man- 
ufactured through  the  port.  You  Sena- 
tor Sarbanes.  get  a  little  port  business 
and  I  get  a  little  port  business.  Then 
the  car  manufacturers  go  up  to  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky  and  they  hire  a 
few  hundred  people  to  assemble  it. 
They  have  a  big  celebration  and  bring 
up  a  Japanese  fl&g  and  surrender. 

They  say,  "Whoopee,  we  have  a  big 
industry  and  we  have  Jobs." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  we  have 
transferred  thousands  of  Jobs  offshore 
and  have  lost  the  opportimity  for  re- 
search. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado  has  said.  "Look,  we  are  being 
forced  to  economize  in  so  much  in  this 
budget  that  we  have  actually  lost  our 
sense  of  purpose  of  government.  What 
we  need  is  growth.  The  way  to  get  that 
is  to  invest  in  research." 

Here,  what  we  are  really  doing  is 
putting  in  a  facility.  I  can  tell  you 
right  now,  no  American  company  will 
come  to  Dulles  Airport.  There  will  be 
Japanese  and  foreign  Industries  to  be 
located  out  there,  Swedish  companies, 
and  what  have  you,  all  piling  in.  for 
example,  to  assemble  foreign  parts 
into  cars  so  that  we  can  have  a  cele- 
bration somewhere  In  this  country  for 
their  putting  us  out  of  business. 

Whoopee  for  the  Dulles-Japanese 
development. 

But  you  cannot  blame  the  Governor 
of  Virginia.  If  I  were  the  Governor  of 
Virginia.  I  would  try  to  take  what  I 
could  get.   And  tell   you  that  even 


though  it  is  a  few  crumbs,  not  a  loaf, 
we  have  found  in  many  drcimistances 
in  this  country  to  take  a  few  crumbs 
and  be  happy. 

The  only  thing  is  that  this  United 
States  of  America  is  not  a  Third  World 
country.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  world 
power.  We  cannot  sustain.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  continue  to  export  our  in- 
dustrial capacity,  our  manufacturing 
capacity. 

I  wish  everyone  would  take  the 
March  3  issue  of  Business  Week  and 
see  the  piece  in  there  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Sony.  He  said 
that  the  United  States  has  given  up  on 
maintaining  itself  as  an  industrial 
power.  He  said  we  do  what  I  described, 
taking  all  the  parts  and  assembling 
them  here.  Now,  under  Trible-Wamer, 
they  want  to  give  us  another  Japanese 
assembling  point  at  Dulles  so  we  can 
get  rid  of  a  few  more  jobs  in  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

If  we  lose  $366  million  in  tax  as  well 
as  expenditures,  get  rid  of  another 
$350  million  Just  to  get  $250  million  in 
construction,  they  will  still  Jump  on 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  a  $350 
toilet  seat.  How  smart  they  are. 

The  Grace  Commission,  the  Patent 
Commission,  alternative  bidding— we 
have  so  many  rules  and  regulations  on 
Government  bidding  right  now  that  it 
is  impossible.  Nobody  wants  to  partici- 
pate. 

I  went  down  to  Greenville  not  long 
ago.  They  have  a  fine  company  down 
there  named  Woven  Electronics. 
Woven  Electronics  is  something  we 
can  all  appreciate  and  understand.  It 
takes  something  like  the  webbing  you 
would  have  in  a  GI  belt,  a  Navy  web 
belt,  and  intersperse  a  fine  copper 
wiring  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  belt.  Then  that  webbing  itself  gets 
the  real  strength  from  it,  with  very 
soft  transistor  wiring.  You  weave  that 
in  and  out  a  B-1  bomber  or  submarine, 
throughout  the  internal  infrastructure 
of  these  defense  pieces. 

The  particular  owner  and  operator 
there.  Jack  Bumette— he  went  to  the 
Citadel  and  I  was  one  of  his  "rats" 
when  I  started  off.  His  son  was  show- 
ing it  to  me,  and  he  said,  "Now,  on 
Monday"— that  was  yesterday:  this 
was  on  Tuesday— "we  have  an  order 
from  Burroughs,  because  we  have 
quite  a  bit  of  private  business."  I  am 
confident  the  majority  of  their  busi- 
ness is  private.  "That  order  on 
Monday,  we  are  going  to  deliver  on 
Wednesday,  it  only  takes  a  couple  of 
days  to  get  the  order  out  and  the  de- 
livery made. 

"That  very  same  order  from  the 
Federal  Government,"  and  he  went 
over  and  showed  two  big  stacks  of 
papers— reports,  requirements,  confer- 
ences, reports,  requirements,  confer- 
ences. He  said. 

It  will  take  6  montha  and  all  that  book- 
work  and  instead  of  the  regular  peraonnel 


delivering  It,  nmning  Jt  right  through  the 
stockroom,  we  are  going  to  have  to  assign 
six  people  to  that  particular  order  and  pay 
for  the  overhead  and  take  6  months  to  deliv- 
er the  same  thing.  Why?  Because  that  order 
came  from  the  Pentagon  rather  than  from 
Burroughs  Machines. 

Mr.  President,  there  you  go.  That  is 
where  we  talk  about  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse.  If  we  can  slow  down  this  Con- 
gress and  buy  a  bunch  of  mirrors,  we 
would  find  out.  like  Pogo.  that  we 
have  met  the  enemy  and  it  is  us.  We 
start  the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  with 
the  kinds  of  initiatives  we  have  for  the 
Trible-Wamer  airport  grab.  These  are 
honorable  gentlemen.  I  started  to  say 
"steal"  but  I  would  not  want  to  offend 
them,  because  it  would  be  entirely  im- 
proper. I  do  not  know  of  any  more  out- 
standing Members  than  our  coUeagues 
from  Virginia.  I  serve  with  them  on 
some  committees  and  have  the  highest 
regard  and  respect  for  them. 

I  understand  what  they  are  doing. 
They  are  not  stealing  anything.  But  if 
the  Federal  Government  would  be 
stupid  enough  to  come  forward  with 
anywhere  from  $300  million  to  $1  bil- 
lion worth  of  property  to  this  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  say,  "Take  it 
off  my  hands  for  $47  million,  plus  the 
highway,  plus  the  industrial  develop- 
ment park  of  10.000  acres,"  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  do  the 
same  thing.  I  would  put  in  here  the 
Hollings-Tliurmond  grab  bill,  rather 
than  the  Trible-Wamer  grab  bill.  I 
would  be  an  inadequate  Senator  if  I 
did  not  do  it. 

So  I  do  not  make  that  assertion  on 
this  particular  bill  as  a  matter  of 
blame.  But  we  have  to  fix  where  it  is 
coming  from.  And  what  really  hap- 
pened here  with  Governor  Holton  and 
that  sweetheart  commission— the  one 
that  never  studied  anything  but  ar- 
ranged the  best  they  could— told  Gen- 
eral Aviation.  "We  will  take  care  of 
you  later."  They  told  the  airlines. 
"Get  on  this.  We  are  going  to  put  a 
limit  on  the  number  of  flights  in  and 
out  of  National,  but  we  are  removing 
the  cap  on  the  nimiber  of  passengers. 
We  have  an  Intolerable  situation.  We 
cannot  handle  it  out  there.  But  don't 
worry.  You'll  get  in.  The  bigger  the 
plane,  the  bigger  the  profit. 

"We  don't  care  that  the  runways  are 
not  long  enough  to  safely  handle  the 
big  aircraft  at  National." 

Like  Air  Florida.  With  my  good 
friend.  I  speak  respectfully,  because  of 
Arland  Williams.  We  have  named  the 
bridge,  the  Rochambeau  crossing,  the 
Arland  Williams  Bridge.  He  was  a 
Citadel  graduate  who  went  into  the 
cold  water  three  times  and  saved  other 
passengers  before  he  went  under  him- 
self. So  I  think  upon  that,  not  In  a  de- 
risive sense,  but  a  rather  historic  sense 
and  one  of  admiration  for  Arland  Wil- 
liams. 

But  there  on  these  runways,  getting 
off.  landings  and  takeoffs  with  the 
rush  and  the  crunch  with  bigger  air- 


planes now,  what  we  are  going  to  find 
is  we  have  a  threat  to  safety  with  the 
Trible-Wamer  Initiative  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  are  going  to  spend  $366  million 
extra  In  lost  tax  revenues,  we  are 
going  to  spend  another  $346  million  In 
bonds  trying  to  get  $250  million  In 
construction.  We  are  going  to  threaten 
the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  we 
are  going  to  open  up  our  threat  to 
international  trade  out  at  Dulles  with 
what  well  may  become  a  Japanese  in- 
dustrial park,  because  American  indus- 
try does  not  have  any  money  left. 
They  cannot  make  any  profits  here, 
they  have  to  go  offshore  In  order  to 
make  a  living. 

We  are  going  out  of  business  here  In 
this  coimtry  today  because  we  do  not 
have  a  trade  policy.  The  people  up  In 
the  Northeast  think  It  Is  pork,  hogs 
from  Canada,  they  Joined  on  the  pork 
resolution.  They  think  It  Is  timber. 
They  want  to  argue  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Mulroney.  who  was  In  here  from 
Canada,  about  timber.  The  people  In 
South  Carolina  think  it  Is  not  only 
timber,  because  we  have  610  acres 
down  there,  and  the  docks  of  my  home 
town  are  full  of  Canadian  timber,  but 
they  think  It  Is  textUes.  We  go  up  to 
Cleveland.  OH.  and  they  think  It  Is 
machine  tools.  We  go  to  Detroit  and 
they  think  it  is  automobiles.  Then  in 
Seattle,  they  have  taken  on  airplanes, 
as  airbuses  are  subsidized.  We  are  com- 
peting with  those  Govertmient  subsi- 
dies and  we  find  out  we  have  a  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  enterprise  propo- 
sition. 

We,  In  the  Government,  who  are 
trying  to  look  out  for  the  general  good 
of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
common  good,  instead  are  looking  out 
for  the  common  good  now  just  because 
we  will  not  ask  and  we  have  a  Secre- 
tary that  Is  out  of  sorts  with  these 
kinds  of  responsibilities  who  says, 
"Now  Is  the  time  to  get  the  quick  kill. 
I  have  gotten  the  Conrall  bill  through 
and  all  I  have  to  do  Ls  get  the  Trible- 
Wamer  airport  bill  through  and  we 
can  get  rid  of  that  one  and  tell  the 
dumb  Congressmen  and  Senators  over 
there  that  they  are  getting  $47  million 
to  offset  the  deficit.  Why  should  they 
complain?  We  don't  want  to  run  it 
ansrway,  and  they  don't  want  to  run  It, 
so  we  can  get  some  responsible  people 
In  here  to  run  it. " 

That  Is  some  deal,  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  sir,  I  yield. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  I  was  struck  earlier 
by  the  Senator's  observation  when  he 
was  looking  at  the  language  in  the  bill 
that  supposedly  puts  some  restraint 
on  this  authority  and  how  It  is  going 
to  use  the  real  and  permanent  proper- 
ty that  comes  with  these  airports. 

First,  it  says  this  is  a  lease  for  35 
years. 


Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Correct.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Then  It  says.  "The 
real  and  personal  property  constitut- 
ing the  Metropolitan  Washington  air- 
ports shall,  during  the  period  of  the 
lease,  be  used  only  for  airport  pur- 
poses." 

So  after  the  period  of  the  lease, 
after  the  35  years.  It  can  be  used  for 
other  than  airport  purposes.  That  Is 
the  first  point  to  make,  that  they  are 
let  out  after  35  years. 

Then  you  say  to  yourself,  "Now. 
what  does  "airport  purposes'  mean? 
They  are  restricting  the  use  of  this 
real  and  personal  property  to  airport 
purposes.  What  does  that  mean?" 

So  you  look  over  here  on  the  next 
page,  page  37.  It  says: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "airport  purposes"  includes  a  use  of 
property  interest  (other  than  a  sale)— 

So  It  could  be  a  lease, 
—for  aviation  business  or  activities. 

So,  you  say,  well,  they  are  limiting 
airport  purposes  to  aviation  business 
or  activities. 

Except  they  then  go  on  and  say,  "or 
for  nonaviation  business  or  activities 
that  provide  revenue  for  the  Airports 
Authority." 

What  kind  of  provision  is  that.  Mr. 
President?  I  read  that  to  be  no  restric- 
tion at  all.  How  does  the  Senator  see 
that  provision? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  There  Is  no  restric- 
tion. It  Is  very  cleverly  drawn. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Oh,  it  is  very  clev- 
erly drawn. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Masters  of  rhetoric 
we  are  up  here.  We  can  mean  what  we 
say  and  not  say  what  we  mean.  When 
we  are  asked  by  the  news  media,  what 
we  can  say  is,  "I  am  concerned."  That 
is  the  way  to  answer  all  these  ques- 
tions. I  leamed  at  least  that  much  In 
campaigns  over  the  years.  If  you  ask 
me  about  the  airports  at  Dulles  and 
National,  I  do  not  have  to  know  any- 
thing. All  I  have  to  say  Is,  "That  is  a 
very  good  question,  I  am  concerned 
about  that.  I  am  concerned  about 
Dulles.  I  understand  these  are  very 
fine  facilities  out  there.  But  as  for 
Government  operations  and  safety,  we 
are  all  concerned  about  it  and  I  am 
concerned  about  National  and  Dulles." 

That  is  what  they  are  saying  In  a 
similar  fashion  here  when  they  got  It 
printed  up,  so  they  can  say,  "We 
looked  out  for  airport  purposes  but  we 
have  looked  out  for  nonaviation  pur- 
poses." They  have  looked  out  for  both. 
So  they  have  canceled  It  out. 

What  the  Senator  says  reminds  me 
of  the  little  contest  they  had  down 
there  for  an  insurance  company  in  the 
SUte  of  South  Carolina.  Capital  Life. 
An  old-time  friend  was  looking  for  a 
slogan  for  his  new  Insurance  company 
and  he  thought  up  a  slogan  and  that 
said: 
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CapiUl  life  wiU  surely  p«y  U  the  snuOl 
print  on  the  back  don't  take  it  away. 

Well,  that  is  what  we  have.  We  will 
surely  take  care  of  airport  purposes 
and  restrict  it,  but  if  then  you  read  the 
small  print  further,  we  take  it  away. 
They  have  it  in  there  for  nonairport 
purposes. 

We  have  seen  this  kind  of  approach 
before  and  we  worry  about  it  because 
they  have  all  lunds  of  land  at  Dulles.  I 
hate  to  see  good  airport  development 
and  then  all  of  us  move  our  offices  and 
highrise  buildings  and  everything  else 
under  the  flight  path  then  people 
complain  because  a  plane  lands.  The 
reason  we  have  the  big  hotels  and 
motels,  eating  places,  and  all  the  other 
magnificent  development  just  across 
the  Potomac  over  here  is  on  account 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  airport  facility. 
Anybody  living  on  the  Capitol  side 
trying  to  get  out  of  town  on  a  Friday 
knows  what  a  value  it  is  to  be  located 
near  the  airport.  And  now  that  they 
have  all  these  areas  populated,  urban- 
ized and  congested,  they  complain 
about  it. 

Airports  now  are  open  after  10 
o'clock  at  night  all  over  America.  Air- 
planes are  coming  and  going  in  my 
hometown,  coming  in  from  Atlanta, 
GA,  making  the  connections  in  Char- 
lotte, 1  and  2  in  the  morning. 

But  what  do  we  have  here?  We  have 
a  local  interest  that  has  developed 
contrary  to  the  use  of  the  airport. 
What  we  have  are  noise  level  restric- 
tions and  everything  else.  So  now  we 
have  language  in  the  bill  saying  that 
they  can  fix  the  noise  levels,  as  well  as 
get  into  nonaviation  purposes,  and 
Japanese  industries,  while  soaking  the 
taxpayers  for  712  million  bucks. 

I  do  not  know  what  else  we  are  going 
to  think  of  to  try  tc  get  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues,  but  these  nonairport 
purposes  begin  to  develop  more  and 
more  and  more,  and  before  long  you 
look  around  and  you  find  out  that 
maybe  we  will  have  to  restrict  Dulles— 
you  cannot  land  there  after  a  certain 
hour  because  of  the  noise  and  every- 
thing— or  whatever  might  happen  out 
there.  Perhaps  certain  industries 
would  want  to  have  a  certain  height 
requirement. 

Twenty  years  from  now  they  might 
want  to  change  around  and  use  some 
of  those  10,000  acres  for  longer  land- 
ing strips.  Let  me  get  into  the  Orient 
Express.  Where  is  it  going  to  take  off, 
I  ask  the  Senator?  I  had  hoped  it  was 
going  to  take  off  from  Dulles.  It  better 
be  a  helicopter  and  go  straight  up  in 
the  air  because  what  we  are  going  to 
do  now  at  Dulles  is  put  industry  all 
around  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  have  the  long  runway  for  the 
Orient  Express  that  can  go  to  Tokyo 
in  2  hours'  time.  That  would  be  pretty 
nice.  Tou  get  the  Japanese  Industry 
out  there,  and  Just  about  the  time  you 
get  your  Japanese  industry  at  Dulles 
and  you  think  you  can  take  off  from 


Tokyo  to  land  at  Dulles,  you  find  out 
that  the  industry  has  cut  out  the 
property  and  you  cannot  lengthen  the 
runway  so  you  cannot  land  there. 

Maybe  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
ought  to  change  his  mind.  Maybe  we 
can  go  to  Baltimore- Washington  Inter- 
national [BWI].  Maybe  they  can  hold 
some  facilities  and  some  space  out 
there  for  us  because  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  hold  it  here  for  general 
airport  purposes. 

Now.  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
into  industrial  development,  and  that 
is  why  we  have  the  acreage  out  there 
that  we  have  used  for  several  other 
governmental  purposes.  But  we  here 
have  no  central  control  in  one  particu- 
lar interest  and  that  is  the  airport 
users  of  America,  of  all  50  States, 
coming  to  and  leaving  from  their  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Instead,  you  have  given 
me  as  Governor  of  Virginia  five  people 
who  want  to  have  industrial  develop- 
ment out  there.  They  cannot  walk 
around  and  say.  "Look  at  what  we 
have  with  airport  use."  They  want  to 
have  some  ceremonies.  They  want  to 
have  some  groundbreakings.  They 
want  to  give  away  a  commonwealth 
flag  and  they  want  to  have  a  big  ban- 
quet and  find  out  about  more  jobs.  Be- 
cause when  I  run  for  reelection  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  I  caimot 
get  on  the  stump  and  tell  them  how  I 
have  improved  the  airport  services  at 
Dulles.  They  will  run  me  out  of  office. 
I  have  to  tell  them  how  much  more  in- 
dustry I  have  put  there. 

I  think  we  are  at  a  crosspurpose 
here.  Our  trouble  in  Congress  is  we  get 
one  measure  and  we  do  not  look 
beyond  its  provisions  to  the  direction 
which  we  had  and  then  wonder  some 
years  later  why  the  general  intent  has 
been  frustrated.  That  is  a  natural  de- 
velopment. If  you  are  going  to  give  me 
as  a  Governor  of  a  State  some  10,000 
acres  of  fine  land  all  around  an  airport 
facility.  I  am  going  to  put  all  the  in- 
dustry I  can  get  all  around  that  place. 

We  just  got  one— Porsche,  in 
Charleston.  Do  you  know  that  you 
cannot  buy  a  Porsche  except  it  has  got 
to  be  flown  into  Charleston  Airport? 
They  fly  them  all  right  in  there  and 
we  have  a  big  factory,  and  when  I  land 
I  look  at  all  those  Porsches,  all  of 
those  expensive  cars,  $35,000  apiece. 
All  of  those  Porsches  coming  into  the 
United  States  from  Europe  come 
through  the  Charleston  International 
Airport.  That  is  what  the  airport  au- 
thority has  done.  And  they  are  proud 
of  having  done  it. 

Well,  that  is  pretty  good  for  this 
generation  at  this  particular  moment. 
But  think  of  the  expanded  needs  as 
between  airport  users  and  industrial 
developers.  All  authority  developers 
want  to  be  industrial  developers.  They 
are  all  builders,  so  we  put  an  Industry 
out  there  at  the  Charleston  Airport. 
Right  now  everyone  is  proud  of  that. 


But  what  I  am  thinking  is  in  the 
future  we  will  experience  exactly  what 
we  experienced  at  the  National  Air- 
port-built up  and  around,  up  and 
around  and  then  you  lose  the  original 
purpose.  In  fact,  you  have  to  restrict 
the  original  purpose  of  the  airport  in 
order  to  continue  its  usage.  I  hope 
that  is  not  going  to  happen  at  Dulles.  I 
am  going  to  have  to  look  this  evening 
when  we  break  at  the  highway  facili- 
ties that  have  been  given  out  there.  I 
hope  they  are  not  going  to  charge  the 
Government  a  toll  for  using  that  high- 
way. 

I  was  just  looking.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  at  page  38.  If  we 
read  a  little  bit  further,  this  one  has  a 
lot  of  rabbits  in  it.  This  is  a  good  time, 
Easter  time,  for  us  to  get  all  the  rab- 
bits we  can  find  in  this  particular  bill. 
Under  section  2,  beginning  on  page  37, 
"The  Airports  Authority  shall  furnish 
without  cost"— this  another  "We  are 
going  to  take  it  away"  paragraph,  if 
you  know  what  I  mean,  with  the  small 
print  on  the  back.  But  I  am  going  to 
get  to  the  small  print.  Let  me  read  the 
big  print. 

The  Airports  Authority  shall  furnish 
without  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
use  in  connection  with  any  air  traffic  con- 
trol and  navigation  facilities  or  weather-re- 
porting and  communication  activities  relat- 
ed to  air  traffic  control  at  these  airports, 
such  areas  of  land  or  water,  or  rights  in 
buildings,  at  the  airports  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary  or  desirable  for  these 
puri>oses.  including  construction  at  Federal 
expense  of  additional  space  or  facilities.  In 
addition— 

Now  we  get  to  the  small  print- 
in  addition,  all  airport  facilities  shall  be 
available  to  the  United  States  for  use  by 
Government  aircraft  in  common  with  other 
aircraft  facilities  without  charge,  except.  If 
the  use  by  the  Government  aircraft  is  sub- 
stantial, a  charge  may  be  made  for  a  reason- 
able share,  proportional  to  such  use.  of  the 
cost  of  providing,  operating,  and  maintain- 
ing the  facilities  used. 

I  can  tell  you  here  and  now,  Mr. 
President,  the  FAA  has  a  hangar  out 
there  now,  and  they  have  a  fleet  of 
airplanes.  The  Coast  Guard  has  its 
fleet  of  airplanes.  The  Weather 
Biveau  has  its  fleet  of  airplanes.  And  I 
am  going  right  on  down  the  list  of  the 
various  Government  entities.  So  you 
can  look  over  on  page  37  and  you  see 
that  all  of  those  things  are  just  fine  in 
connection  with  air  traffic  control, 
navigation.  Coast  Guard,  Federal  avia- 
tion, weather  reporting,  commiuiica- 
tion  and  what  have  you,  except  that 
all  facilities  shall  be  available  in 
common  with  other  aircraft  without 
charge  "except,  if  the  use  by  the  Gov- 
ernment"—let's  see  if  the  small  print 
on  the  back  does  not  take  it  away— 
"except,  if  the  use  by  the  Government 
aircraft  is  substantial,  a  charge  may  be 
made  for  a  reasonable  share,  propor- 
tional to  such  use,  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing, operating  and  maintAining  the  fa- 
cilities used." 


I  can  tell  you  right  now.  when  they 
are  not  charging,  you  are  going  to  pay 
the  blD.  I  hope  they  catch  Secretary 
Dole  out  there  and  make  her  pay. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  like  the 
other  provision  we  discussed  a  little 
while  ago. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Now  you  got  it. 
The  small  print  on  the  back  of  page 
37.  When  you  get  to  page  38,  they  take 
it  away. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  Senator  doing  this,  be- 
cause it  is  very  important  for  our  col- 
leagues. 

Take  the  next  section  on  page  38, 
where  the  Senator  just  looked.  It  says: 
All  of  the  facilities  of  the  metropolitan 
Washington  airports  shall,  during  the  term 
of  the  lease,  be  available  to  the  public.  In- 
cluding commercial  and  general  aviation,  on 
fair  and  reasonable  terms  and  without 
unjust  discrimination. 

What  happens  after  the  lease  is  over 
with?  Why  is  that  language  in  there? 
Why  do  they  limit  the  requirement 
that  these  facilities  be  available  to  the 
public,  including  commercial  and  gen- 
eral aviation,  on  fair  and  reasonable 
terms,  and  without  unjust  discrimina- 
tion? Why  do  they  limit  it  to  the  term 
of  the  lease? 

What  that  means  is  that  once  the 
lease  is  over  with,  they  do  not  have 
the  requirement  anymore  to  provide  it 
on  fair  and  reasonable  terms  and  with- 
out unjust  discrimination. 

There  is  another  instance  where 
they  give  it  with  one  hand  and  take  it 
away  with  the  other. 

Then,  the  next  section— I  ask  the 
Senator  about  this.  He  is  on  the  com- 
mittee. This  has  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  noise  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport.  That  Is  a  very  serious 
problem  in  this  area,  as  the  Senator 
knows. 

This  bill  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  September  11,  1985.  On  No- 
vember 14,  the  committee  ordered  re- 
ported a  committee  amendment  which 
would  transfer  to  the  authority  full  re- 
sponsibility for  regulating  aircraft 
noise  at  National. 

That  is  a  very  serious  problem,  be- 
cause they  have  this  noise  problem  at 
National.  They  have  put  on  a  curfew 
and  planes  are  required  to  come  in  on 
a  certain  traffic  pattern.  Heretofore, 
the  FAA  has  tried  to  control  that  and 
addressed  the  noise  problem  seen  by 
both  Marylanders  and  Virginians. 

Now  what  is  going  to  happen  is  that 
the  authority  to  deal  with  the  noise 
problem  is  going  to  be  put  In  the 
hands  of  an  authority  dominated  by 
Virginia.  I  am  very  frank  to  say  that 
Maryland  people  are  very  much  con- 
cerned that  the  noise  problem  at  Na- 
tional Airport  is  going  to  be  dealt  with 
by  this  authority  in  a  way  that  is 
going  to  throw  the  burden  of  that 
noise  on  Maryland  rather  than  shar- 
ing the  problem  in  some  fair  way  with 
Virginia. 


I  ask  the  Senator  whether  that 
would  concern  him— if  traffic  patterns 
created  a  noise  problem  for  constitu- 
ents in  both  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  then  you  look  and  you  are  going 
to  put  the  power  in  an  authority  that 
is  dominated  by  Virginia.  How  do  you 
think  they  are  going  to  decide  this 
noise  problem? 

I  think  what  is  going  to  happen  Is 
that  Marylanders  are  going  to  take  it 
In  the  ear  with  respect  to  the  noise 
problem. 

B4r.  HOLLINGS.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Senator  is  right  on 
target. 

Go  back  to  page  14,  and  you  will  see 
how  they  drew  that.  They  start  off. 
"The  Washington  National  Airport 
shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  the  day 
of  transfer,  provided  further,  however, 
during  the  term  of  the  lease"— jimip 
down  to  line  14,  paragraph  2- "Howev- 
er, during  the  term  of  the  lease,  the 
nighttime  noise  limitation  stsmdards 
currently  set  out  In  14  CPR  159.4  may 
not  be  amended." 

So,  with  respect  to  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations,  under  that  volume 
and  page,  where  we  have  nighttime 
noise  limitation  standards,  they  have 
intentionally  red-lined  it,  given  it  to 
the  authority.  So  you  can  tell  their 
intent  by  what  they  had  put  In  there 
originally  and  then  scratched  out. 

I  am  glad  we  have  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  here,  so  he  can  learn 
and  go  back  home  and  explain  this 
bill.  I  want  him  to  get  into  this  to- 
night. I  know  he  will  have  a  chance. 
On  page  41  it  says: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  landing  fee  Imposed  for  operating  an 
aircraft  or  revenues  derived  from  parlsing 
automobiles  at  Washington  Dulles  National 
Airport  may  be  used  for  maintenance  or  op- 
erating expenses,  excluding  debt  service,  de- 
preciation, and  amortization  at  the  Wash- 
ington National  Airport. 

So  they  are  going  to  take  it  away,  be- 
cause they  have  in  parentheses  "ex- 
cluding debt  service,  depreciation,  and 
amortization."  So  they  do  not  have  to 
put  anything  In  there  on  improve- 
ments. 

They  just  run  up  fees  and  say,  "We 
have  allocated  those  sums  to  debt 
service,  depreciation  and  amortiza- 
tion." 

With  any  auditor,  you  can  put  down 
amortization— any  amount  of  money 
you  want— and  say  it  depreciated  that 
much. 

When  it  comes  to  debt  service,  we 
know  they  can  put  $366  million  in  the 
debt  service  on  the  loss  of  revenues, 
plus  another  $100  million  of  the  costs 
above  the  $250  million  needed.  So  that 
is  $466  million  in  increased  costs,  de- 
rived from  the  parking  of  automobiles. 
It  would  be  better  to  walk  to  Dulles. 
It  is  going  to  be  better  to  go  out  and 
never  get  in  a  car.  because  you  will 
have  to  declare  bankruptcy  to  get  out 
of  that  airport.  That  Is  the  way  they 


will  have  It  before  they  get  through.  I 
have  seen  how  they  soak  them.  Talk 
about  Washington.  DC,  for  the  park- 
ing costs— that  is  more  than  the  mort- 
gage I  have  on  the  car.  You  go  home 
at  night  and  flip  a  coin:  "Should  I  pay 
for  the  parking  fee  or  let  them  have 
the  car?" 
Mr.  DOLE.  What  page  was  that? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Page  41.  where 
they  have  the  charge  for  parking  and 
everything  else. 

I  would  like  to  make  sure  you  came 
out  there  with  a  good  fiscal  responsi- 
bility in  order  to  park  your  car.  You 
had  better  have  three  statements  from 
a  bank,  at  least,  and  the  net  worth,  in 
order  to  get  in  and  out  of  that  airport, 
because  they  will  say,  "Debt  service, 
depreciation  and  amortization." 

If  I  am  the  Governor  In  Richmond,  I 
know  how  to  soak  that  rich  crowd  In 
Washington:  "They  don't  vote  for  me. 
All  those  big  Senators  are  worried 
about  those  dresses  and  those  shoes 
that  Imelda  has.  We  are  not  worried 
about  shoes  and  dresses  here  today. 
We  have  millions  of  dollars  here,  and 
we  are  going  up  on  the  parking  fees 
and  everything  else." 

I  win  have  to  get  to  the  landing  fee 
in  excess  of  12.500  pounds.  I  will  save 
that  for  tomorrow.  I  have  had  the  in- 
dulgence of  my  colleagues  for  this 
afternoon. 

The  majority  leader  wants  to  move 
the  business  along.  We  are  not  trying 
to  prolong  anything,  but  they  talk 
about  getting  attention.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  take  responsible  Senators,  100 
of  us,  and  get  our  attention  when 
these  kinds  of  matters  come  up.  be- 
cause we  are  thinking  not  In  terms  of 
millions  but  In  billions.  We  are  think- 
ing in  terms  of  what  is  really  a  good 
policy  for  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  democracy  in  Central  America.  We 
are  thinking  in  terms  of  all  the  other 
pressures  upon  us.  No  one  would  think 
offhand,  with  all  the  problems,  that 
we  really  had  a  bill  of  this  nature  in- 
troduced with  any  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose. 

I  just  do  not  see  how  people  can  talk 
at>out  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  and  put 
this  particular  measure  In  in  good  con- 
science when  it  Is  going  to  cost  us  $712 
million  Just  to  get  the  $250  million  In 
improvements,  turn  it  over  perhaps  to 
a  nonaviation  purpose  and  then  raise 
all  the  fees  to  be  charged,  and  raise 
the  parking  fees.  We  could  have  free 
parking  under  a  fair  price. 

Can  you  Imagine  that?  This  would 
be  the  one  airport  In  the  world  where 
you  would  have  free  parking. 

All  they  would  have  to  do  is  go  to 
the  Virginia  people  and  say,  "Look,  we 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  but  under 
the  Trlble-Wamer  Initiative,  they 
caught  us  now  and  to  save  face  we 
think  we  ought  to  pay  the  Federal 
Government  a  reasonable  price.  In 
paying  them  a  reasonable  price  rather 
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than  $47  million,  we  are  going  to  pay 
them  $347  million  and  we  have  $300 
million  in  free  parking  for  the  next 
several  years  around,  and  then  every- 
body could  really  enjoy  themselves 
and  land  at  Dulles  and  Washington 
with  a  smile  on  their  face.'" 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Chair  and 
yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dakixjrth,  the 
following  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  today  authorizes 
the  transfer  of  Washington  National 
and  D\illes  International  Airports  to  a 
regional  authority.  In  examining  this 
issue,  we  need  ask  only  one  question- 
Is  this  action  in  the  public  interest? 
The  conclusion  I  have  reached,  after 
grappling  with  this  legislation  for  over 
a  year,  is  that  it  is  not.  How  can  it  be 
in  the  public  interest  when  one  of  the 
three  airports  serving  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  has  been  excluded? 
The  public  in  question  is  a  complex 
one.  It  includes  the  population  of  the 
huge  Chesapeake-Potomac  megalopo- 
lis extending  from  Richmond  to  the 
Mason-Dixon   Line   and   westward   to 
the    Appalachians.    It    also    includes 
those  Americans  who  come  to  their 
National  Capital  from  across  the  coun- 
try for  sightseeing,  education,  or  busi- 
ness. This  group  merits  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  because  it  is 
national  in  character.  And  it  includes 
the  international  travelers  who  come 
to  the  Capital  of  the  free  world  and 
are  important  to  us  as  an  element  of 
international  commerce  and  as  links 
with  other  peoples  around  the  world. 
This  is  the  public  in  whose  interest  we 
must  work. 

Three  thriving  and  busy  airports- 
Washington  National.  Dulles  Interna- 
tional, and  Baltimore-Washington 
International— serve  this  complex 
public.  We  should  seek  harmony  and 
cooperation  among  the  three  airports 
to  best  serve  this  local,  national,  and 
international  constituency. 

Under  the  current  arrangement, 
BWI  stands  apart  from  the  other  two 
airports  because  it  is  operated  by  the 
State  of  Maryland  while  National  and 
Dulles  are  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  bill  before  us  today 
only  serves  to  codify  the  isolation  of 
BWI  and  gives  Dulles  an  unfair  com- 
petitive advantage  over  BWI.  Instead 
of  encouraging  harmony  among  the 
three  airports,  as  it  should,  it  threat- 
ens to  promote  a  disquieting  discord. 

I  am  not  against  the  idea  of  turning 
over  National  and  Dulles  Airports  to  a 
regional  authority.  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  do  that. 

But  the  only  way  to  accomplish  our 
goal  of  divesting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  these  two  airports  and.  at  the 
same  time,  ensure  a  balanced  air  trans- 
port system  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  Is  to  include  all  three  air- 
ports under  the  regional  authority. 
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Then  the  public  would  have  a  safe 
and  convenient  air  travel  system. 
Flight  schedules  at  the  three  airports 
would  be  complementary.  Competition 
would  be  between  air  carriers,  not  air- 
ports. Bringing  the  three  airports  into 
this  kind  of  cooperative  relationship 
will  serve  the  public  interest. 

The  organizational  framework  and 
philosophy  creating  the  Port  Author- 
ity of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  pro- 
vides a  useful  and  instructive  model 
for  the  Baltimore-Washington  region 
and  the  operation  of  its  three  airports. 
The  Holton  Commission  itself  recog- 
nized the  virtue  of  this  regional  ap- 
proach, hearing  testimony  from  offi- 
cials representing  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  on  the  history  and  operations 
of  the  authority  during  its  delibera- 
tions on  this  issue  over  a  year  ago. 

After  World  War  II.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  as  a  way  to  effectively  re- 
spond to  the  growing  importance  of 
aviation  to  the  national  and  interna- 
tional economies,  placed  responsibility 
for  the  region's  three  airports  in  the 
hands  of  the  New  York  Port  Author- 
ity. As  my  colleagues  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  can  relate  better  than 
I.  the  authority  essentially  took  over 
the  control,  operations,  and  develop- 
ment of  La  Guardia  and  Newark  Air- 
ports and  of  what  is  known  today  as 
John  F.  Kennedy  International  Air- 
port. In  so  doing,  the  port  authority 
introduced  cooperation  where  there 
had  been  competition  among  the  air- 
ports and  coordination  where  there 
had  been  disjointed,  ad  hoc  decisions. 
As  a  result,  the  region  boasts  of 
having  one  of  the  most  efficient  air 
transportation  systems  today,  serving 
the  traveling  and  shipping  public  well. 
In  that  same  manner,  we  must  look 
for  ways  to  foster  cooperation  among 
the  three  Washington  area  airports. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation, 
during  its  deUberations  on  the  bUl. 
made  a  good-faith  attempt  to  address 
the  equity  problem  within  the  context 
of  the  legislation.  Senators  Ford  and 
Ihouye  advanced  amendments,  which 
I  favored,  that  were  accepted  by  the 
committee,  which  had  the  effect  of  di- 
minishing the  competitive  advantage 
afforded  to  Dulles  over  BWI.  But  the 
refinements,  while  providing  a  more 
level  playing  field,  still  fall  short  of 
correcting  the  inherent  inequity  in  the 
biU. 

The  answer  is  not  in  the  legislation 
before  us.  The  solution  rests  with  a  re- 
gional authority  that  includes  all 
three  airports. 

While  one  of  the  changes  nutde  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  allows  BWI 
to  enter  the  authority  at  a  later  date, 
the  legislation  is  rigidly  constructed  to 
provide  specifically  for  the  transfer  of 
just  Dulles  and  National  Airports.  A 
tripartite  authority  Is,  therefore,  in 
practical  terms,  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  legislation.  For  this  concept  to 


become  a  reality.  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
have  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  boards 
and  negotiate  and  frame  such  a  coop- 
erative relationship. 

I  am  hopeful  that  somewhere  down 
the  runway  this  solution  will  take  off 
and  fly.  But  the  bill  before  us  today 
should  not  leave  the  gate.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators  who  have  participated  in 
the  debate  today.  I  think,  as  I  listened 
to  parts  of  it  in  my  office,  there  has 
only  been  about  three  quorum  calls,  so 
it  has  been  almost  an  uninterrupted 
debate  since  shortly  before  noon.  So  I 
commend  my  colleagues. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  interest.  I 
have  tried  to  not  become  directly  in- 
volved but  I  will  look  at  page  41.  I 
think  it  was  page  41  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  alluded  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  complete  action  on  this  bill  very 
quickly  and  I  do  not  want  to  offend 
anyone,  but  I  think  an  orderly  proce- 
dure would  be  that  we  would  need  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 
Hopefully  we  might  get  consent  to  do 
that  tomorrow.  I  will  not  make  that 
request  now.  But  if  not.  it  would  be  a 
vote  on  cloture  on  Friday.  We  will  be 
in  session  in  any  event  on  Friday. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Ten  minutes  on  a  side? 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland.  Senator  Sar- 
BAWES.  that  I  would  send  a  cloture 
motion  to  the  desk  and  I  do  that  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

CUXTDRK  MOnOR 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1017,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Airports  to  an  Inde- 
pendent airport  authority. 

Bob  Dole.  Paul  Trible,  Bob  Kasten, 
Thad  Cochran,  Jake  Gam.  Mitch  Mc- 
Connell.  Pete  Wilson,  Warren  B. 
Rudman,  Ted  Stevens,  Robert  T.  Staf- 
ford. John  Danforth.  Paul  L&xalt. 
John  Warner.  Slade  Gorton.  Nancy  L. 
Kassebaum.  Dan  Quayle,  Pete  V.  Do- 
menici,  Al  Simpson,  Jesse  Helms,  and 
Chic  Hecht. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  debate  on  this  matter.  I 
think  we  are  prepared  to  take  up  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  con- 
ference report.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  do  without  a  vote.  I  have  been 
visiting  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Montana.  Can  we  get  an  agree- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  do  not  know. 


URGENT      SUPPLEMENTAL      AP- 
PROPRIATION  FOR   THE   COM- 
MODITY     CREDIT      CORPORA- 
TION—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr.    COCHRAN.    Mr.   President.    I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
534  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  sUted. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  resolution 
(HJ.  Res.  534)  making  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  all  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  House  proceedings  of  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  CCXJHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  review  for  Senators  the  events 
which  have  brought  us  to  this  point. 

House  Joint  Resolution  534.  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, passed  the  House  on  February 
26.  It  included  $5  billion  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  as  well  as 
language  which  require  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  and  emergency  funding 
for  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration to  be  subject  to  appropriation 
action  next  year. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  [Mr.  Abdnor],  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  subse- 
quently the  Senate,  deleted  the  House 
language  requiring  those  programs  to 
be  subject  to  action  by  the  appropria- 
tions committees.  The  Senate  then  re- 
quested a  conference  with  the  House 
to  work  out  a  compromise  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

In  that  conference,  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  with  the  Senate  position 
concerning  the  conservation  reserve 
and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, with  a  few  minor  changes. 
The  House  conferees  then  insisted 
that  the  conferees  state— in  bill  lan- 
guage—that the  amoimt  previously  ap- 
propriated for  the  insured  operating 
loan  program  of  the  Famers  Home  Ad- 
ministration shaU  be  available  for  this 
fiscal  year.  After  offering  to  accept 
this  as  language  for  the  statement  of 
managers,  the  Senate  conferees  finally 
agreed  to  the  House's  proposal  with 
the  addition  of  language  making  it 
subject  to  the  sequester  order. 


Last  Thursday  night,  a  point  of 
order  to  this  amendment  was  sus- 
tained, and  the  Senate  voted  down  an 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the 
Senate,  by  unanimous  consent,  again 
considered  the  amendment  in  techni- 
cal disagreement  for  the  purpose  of 
further  amendment.  This  Senator 
then  offered  an  amendment  which 
sUted  that  at  least  $1.7  billion  is  avail- 
able for  the  insured  operating  loan 
program  and  that  the  Secretary  shall 
proceed  Immediately  to  make  loans  to 
farmers  and  farm  owners.  That 
amendment  also  included  language 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melcher],  which  addressed 
his  concern— as  well  as  the  concern  of 
many  others— that  if  funds  available 
for  this  program  are  exhausted,  the 
Secretary  should  request  additional 
fimding. 

When  this  was  sent  back  to  the 
House,  the  House  requested  further 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

On  Tuesday  night  and  again  this 
morning,  the  conferees  considered  var- 
ious proposals  to  make  this  amend- 
ment accepUble  to  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  An  agreement  was  finally 
reached  concerning  the  Farmers  Home 
provision.  That  language  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  U  agreed  that  at  least  11.7  billion  U 
available  for  the  Iraured  operating  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Therefor*,  the  Secretary  shall  proceed  im- 
mediately to  make  loans  to  farmers  and 
farm  owners.  If  these  funds  should  prove  to 
be  insufficient,  other  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  meet  emergency  credit  needs  of 
American  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment and  reiterate  the  urgent  need  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
have  access  to  the  $5  billion  In  this 
bill.  There  is  also  a  critical  and  desper- 
ate need  for  credit  assistance  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  to  siwimarlze.  let  me 
simply  say  that  I  believe  we  have  fi- 
nally resolved  the  outstanding  issues 
that  surrounded  this  conference 
report  in  particular  language  that  had 
originally  been  added  by  House  confer- 
ees at  their  Insistence,  which  provided 
basically  a  sense-of-Congress  insist- 
ence that  funds  which  had  previously 
been  appropriated  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  operating  loan 
funds  be  used  to  help  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

After  a  point  of  order  was  sustained 
the  other  night  to  that  language,  fur- 
ther amendments  were  discussed  with 
conferees  and  as  late  as  this  morning 
we  were  finally  able  to  get  an  agree- 
ment on  that  language.  BasicaUy,  it 
provides  that  If  the  funds  are  insuffi- 
cient that  are  currently  available, 
other  funds  should  be  made  available 
to  help  meet  these  emergency  needs. 


We  appreciate  the  assistance  of  spe- 
cifically the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MELCHDt]  in  helping  to  resolve 
this  Issue  and  in  permitting  the  con- 
ference report  to  be  brought  to  the 
Senate. 

The  $5  billion  that  U  provided  is  des- 
perately needed  to  operate  the  pro- 
grams which  farmers  are  depending 
upon  this  year  as  we  enter  this  plant- 
ing season. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the 
amendment  In  disagreement  that  has 
now  been  worked  out. 

I  think  this  will  finally  resolve  the 
matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
Just  Indicate  I  just  had  a  brief  discus- 
sion with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Byrd.  that  I  believe  we 
can  dispose  of  this  conference  report 
on  a  voice  vote. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  announce  at 
this  time  there  will  be  no  roUcall  votes 
this  evening,  because  I  know  many 
Members  have  been  making  calls  on 
each  side, 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
in  saying  that  there  will  be  no  more 
roUcall  votes  this  evening. 

I  take  the  floor  at  this  point  simply 
to  say  that  we  have  checked  on  our 
side  via  telephone  and  we  have  no  re- 
quest for  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  I  also 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana, 
[Mr.  Melckxr). 

This  is  a  very  important  bill  to  farm- 
ers, and  I  hope  it  will  be  signed  as 
quickly  as  It  reaches  the  White  House. 
I  thank  all  Senators  for  their  coop- 
eration, particularly  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  who  has  been  trying  to 
work  it  out,  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  who  had  some  good  sugges- 
tions which  have  now  been  Incorporat- 
ed, as  I  understand,  in  the  conference 
report. 
Mr.  COCHRAN,  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
pinch  hit  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  [Mr.  Bijrdick).  who  I 
believe  is  over  on  the  House  side  at- 
tending some  rather  significant  meet- 
ings. When  this  came  up  he  said  If  I 
would  stand  In  for  him.  he  would  be 
grateful.  I  am  very  honored  to  do  so. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, [Mr.  Cochran],  for  working  out 
with  the  House  conferees  the  accept- 
ance of  some  language  that  would  say, 
m  this  particular  bill,  that  Farmers 
Home  Administration  funds  should  be 
examined  periodically,  to  see  what  is 
going  to  be  needed  for  emergency 
credit  needs  of  American  fanners  and 
ranchers  during  these  coming  months, 
and  through  the  persistence  of  the 
Senator   from   Miisiislppi    that   Ian- 
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guage  is  in  this  conference  report,  and 
I  am  very  pleased  that  it  is. 

I  hope,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
stated,  that  after  we  have  acted  and 
after  the  House  has  acted  and  the  bill 
gets  down  to  the  President,  he  will 
sign  it  quickly. 

We  have  had  some  indication  that 
the  money  is  needed  for  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  in  its  operation, 
and  I  would  not  want  to  have  any  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  the  CCC 
having  the  funds  as  it  needs  them. 

Having  said  all  that,  I  hope  that  the 
President  will  sign  the  other  farm  bill 
that  we  sent  down.  I  think  we  had  a 
title  for  it,  something  called  the  Pood 
Security  Improvements  Act  of  1986, 
and  I  believe  the  number  was  H.R. 
1614.  That  went  down  to  the  White 
House  on  March  12.  As  of  right  now— 
unless  something  has  happened  in  the 
last  hour  and  a  half— I  do  not  believe 
the  President  has  signed  it  yet. 

Now  I  want  to  refer  back  to  some  of 
the  urging  that  we  had  here  to  get 
that  bill  down  there.  The  statements 
reflected  the  feeling  of  the  administra- 
tion that  we  should  not  be  too  late  in 
getting  the  bill  down  there.  It  was 
here  for  several  days  while  we  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  emergency 
credit  being  available  for  farm  and 
ranch  operators.  And  indeed  it  is,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  emergency  needs.  And 
while  there  was  reason  to  discuss  it 
here,  we  were  holding  up  the  other 
things  that  were  in  that  bill,  but  some 
of  us  felt  it  was  very  necessary  to 
dramatize  aoid  emphasize  how  impor- 
tant credit  was.  particularly  lower  in- 
terest rates,  at  this  time  for  fanners 
throughout  this  country. 

To  the  extent  that  we  delayed  the 
bill  which  had  features  in  it  with  dairy 
questions  to  be  resolved  and  some 
questions  for  ASCS  offices  across  the 
country  as  they  signed  up  the  farmers 
in  the  various  farm  programs,  we  were 
taking  some  time  arguing  the  case  for 
doing  something  about  getting  these 
interest  rates  down.  Maybe  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  for  farmers  on 
the  brink  of  credit  disaster  to  be  able 
to  have  lower  interest  rates,  be  able  to 
possibly  survive  with  sufficient  credit 
and  have  a  sufficient  cash  flow  to 
where  their  creditors  would  see  that 
there  was  a  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  and  keep  providing  the  neces- 
sary credit  for  them. 

That  is  still  a  problem.  We  have  not 
resolved  that  yet.  I  hope  that  we  wiU 
address  that  problem  a  little  later  on 
this  spring.  Because,  unless  we  do,  I 
am  afraid  that  too  many  farmers  will 
be  liquidated  that  could  otherwise 
have  been  saved  if  they  just  had  their 
operating  loans  at  reduced  interest 
rates. 

However,  It  saddens  me  that  there 
was  some  urgency  about  that  bill.  We 
meant  to  delay,  dramatizing  the  need 
for  credit.  We  did  dramatize  that  and 
there  was  a  sense-of-the-Congress  res- 


olution attached  to  it  drawing  that  to 
the  attention  of  the  President.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  saddens  me  because 
the  bUl  has  not  been  signed. 

Now,  there  are  comments,  I  believe, 
going  aroimd  the  halls  of  both  sides  of 
Congress  from  office  to  office  to  the 
effect  that  somehow  the  President  is 
trying  to  use  signing  that  bill  with  the 
dairy  provisions  in  it  as  some  leverage 
over  the  way  one,  two  or  a  half  dozen 
Congressmen  are  going  to  vote  on  the 
Contra  aid  issue.  Surely,  that  is  an 
overstated  rumor.  Surely,  nobody  is 
going  to  be  influenced  on  how  to  vote 
on  the  Contra  aid  on  whether  or  not 
the  President  signs  a  bill— this  is 
Wednesday— on  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day or  Friday,  dealing  with  an  extra- 
neous subject,  extraneous  to  the 
Contra  aid  question,  and  that  subject 
being  the  provisions  in  that  bill.  H.R. 
1614.  that  dealt  with  the  dairy  pro- 
gram. 

But  I  think  it  would  have  resolved 
the  whole  point  if  the  bill  had  been 
signed  by  the  President  yesterday  or 
the  day  before  yesterday  or  even  on 
Sunday  at  Camp  David  or  wherever.  I 
think  this  is  something  that  the 
Senate— and  I  do  not  say  it  is  just  this 
side.  I  think  it  is  Just  the  same  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this  aisle— this  Senate 
does  not  want  to  be  told  that  a  biU  is 
extremely  important,  to  get  it  out  of 
here,  get  it  down  to  the  President's 
desk,  and  then  find  it  roosting  on  that 
desk,  unsigned. 

I  was  never  too  sure,  in  my  own 
judgment,  how  important  it  was  to  get 
the  bill  down  there  quickly.  But  I  ac- 
cepted the  statement  made  by  my  col- 
leagues and  the  statements  made  by 
the  administration  that  it  was  urgent 
to  get  the  bill  down  there  quickly. 

This  is  a  deliberative  body  and  it  is  a 
rather  significant  body,  this  Senate  of 
ours— when  I  say  "ours,"  I  mean  the 
entire  coimtry— and  to  sort  of  having 
us  make  statements  of  urgency  in  get- 
ting legislation  passed  because  the  ad- 
ministration points  out  that  it  is 
urgent  and  then  to  find  out  that  the 
bUl  is  stiU  unsigned  a  whole  week  later 
does  not  make  any  sense  to  me. 

I  draw  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  tonight  because,  while  the 
President  can  still  sign  the  bill— and  I 
have  been  indicating  that  apparently 
it  had  not  been  signed  since  5  o'clock. 
An  hour  and  a  half  or  a  little  over  an 
hour  and  a  half  has  passed.  I  cannot 
believe  there  is  anything  to  a  rumor 
that  sUtes,  'Well,  he  is  holding  it  as  a 
lever  over  some  Congressmen  on  how 
they  are  going  to  vote  on  Contra  aid. " 
I  do  not  think  any  Congressman  or 
Congresswoman  is  going  to  respond  to 
that  kind  of  talk  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  President  would  make  that  kind  of 
a  statement  or  inference  to  anybody.  I 
think  that  is  harmful  and  degrading  to 
even  have  the  rvunor  floating  around. 
It  is  harmful  and  degrading  to  the 
office  of  the  Presidency. 


But  the  other  matter  troubles  me 
because,  when  the  administration  says 
they  want  a  bill,  and  says  it  in  a  sin- 
cere and  convincing  way,  and  that  it  is 
urgent  to  have  it  down  there,  I  believe 
they  should  follow  through  or  at  least 
give  us  an  explanation  on  why  it  was 
not  as  urgent  as  they  thought  it  was 
or,  if  they  have  some  problem  in  the 
biU  to  notify  us. 

Since  none  of  that  has  happened,  I 
only  say  this:  Let  us  not  play  any  sort 
of  charade.  If  the  bill  is  urgent,  it 
should  be  signed.  If  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  bill,  I  would  like  to 
know  about  it.  And  if  it  was  not  urgent 
and  they  found  out  it  was  not  urgent 
after  they  got  it,  I  would  like  to  know 
that  too.  I  would  like  to  cooperate 
with  the  administration  on  matters  of 
importance,  where  there  is  a  time 
limit  or  timeframe,  and  where  Govern- 
ment performs  better  if  we  meet  that 
timeframe.  I  think  that  type  of  recog- 
nition is  important.  I  think  it  works 
both  ways. 

I  hope  that  we  will  have  some  expla- 
nation from  the  administration  in  the 
next  day  or  two  telling  us  what  the 
circumstances  are. 

Mr.  President,  we  certainly,  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  conference  report  and 
wholeheartedly  endorse  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  the  other 
body  has  asked  that  the  Senate  act 
first  on  this  conference  report.  So, 
upon  its  adoption,  it  would  go  back  to 
the  House  and,  if  it  is  approved  there, 
immediately  to  the  President  for  his 
action. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  be  able  to  advise 
Senators  that,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, there  is  no  objection  to  this 
conference  report  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  or  the 
Budget  Committee  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  further 
debate.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  7  p.m.  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNITED  STATES.  A  TOP  WORLD 
DEBTOR 
Mr.    BINOAMAN.    Mr.    President, 
once    again    yesterday    the    United 
States  achieved  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion in  setting  a  new  international  all- 
time  high  trade  deficit.  The  current- 
account  balance,  which  covers  trade  In 
goods  and  services  as  well  as  invest- 
ment flows  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  reached  a  record 
$117.7     billion.     We     simultaneously 
achieved  the  further  distinction  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  four  largest  debtor 
nations  in  the  world.  Just  1  year  after 
becoming  a  debtor  nation  for  the  first 
time  since  1914.  we  moved  from  having 
a  surplus  with  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
having  a  net  debt  in  the  range  of  $56 
billion,  just  behind  Brazil  and  Mexico, 
and  just  ahead  of  Venezuela. 

Both  the  increasing  current  account 
deficit  and  the  growth  in  our  debt, 
combined  with  a  still  high  budget  defi- 
cit and  an  ever-increasing  merchandise 
trade  deficit— which  reached  a  record 
$148.5  billion  last  year— spell  real  eco- 
nomic trouble  for  us  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead.  They  erode  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world  economy  and  they 
mean  economic  deterioration  and  re- 
sulting loss  in  the  standard  of  living 
for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
an  article  that  appeared  in  today's 
Washington  Post  by  Stuart  Auerbach 
appear  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  19. 19M] 
Thadi  Oap  Hits  Rccors 


(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

The  United  SUtes  ran  a  record  deficit  of 
$117.7  billion  In  the  broadest  measure  of 
International  trade  last  year  as  It  became 
one  of  the  four  largest  debtor  nations  In  the 
world,  the  Commerce  Department  reported 
yesterday. 

The  current-account  balance,  which 
covers  trade  in  goods  and  services  as  well  as 
investment  flows  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  other  countries,  was  dragged  down  by 
the  massive  merchandise  trade  deficit.  Com- 
merce analysts  said. 

The  deficit  reached  $124.3  billion  last 
year,  an  Increase  of  almost  9  percent  over 
1M4,  completely  overwhelming  small  atir- 
pluaes  In  Income  from  overseas  Investments 
and  trade  In  services  such  as  banking  and 
engineering.  The  merchandise  trade  deficit 
reported  yesterday  Is  lower  than  the  record 
$148.5  blUlon  given  In  Ute  January  by  the 
Commerce  Department  because  It  Is  figured 
In  a  different  way. 

The  deficit  Increased  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  last  year  to  $36.6  billion,  from  $29.3 
billion  In  the  previous  three  months,  indi- 
cating a  continued  adverse  balance  of  trade 
for  this  year.  At  the  fourth-quarter  rate,  the 
current-account  deficit  would  have  reached 
nearly  $150  bUllon  last  year.  C.  Fred  Berg- 
iten,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Economlca,  predicted  the  current 
quarter's  deficit  would  be  as  high  as  the 
fourth  quarter's. 


U.S.  raCOMU  MAJOt  DOTOa  OWING  TO  HUOt 
TRAOIDKnCIT 

Last  year's  current-account  figures  show 
that  the  United  SUtes  went  from  a  country 
that  was  In  the  black  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  $38.2  billion  at  the  end  of  1984.  to 
one  that  became  a  major  debtor  nation  for 
the  first  time  since  1914.  This  means  that 
foreigners  now  own  more  In  U.S.  Invest- 
ments than  Americans  own  overseas. 

The  turnaround  Is  considered  extremely 
worrisome  by  some  economists,  even  though 
others  disagree  and  President  Reagan  has 
downplayed  It  by  declaring  It  shows  the 
strength  of  the  economy. 

The  exact  amount  of  the  debt  will  not  be 
released  by  the  Commerce  Department 
until  June,  but  yesterdays  figures  show 
that  It  will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  866 
billion.  That  would  put  this  country  behind 
Brazil  and  Mexico,  the  largest  debtor  na- 
tions in  the  Third  World,  each  owing  about 
$100  billion,  and  Just  ahead  of  Venezuela. 

While  these  debts  are  potential  threaU  to 
the  world  financial  system,  the  U.S.  debt  Is 
not  considered  as  crucial  because  most  of  It 
is  In  dollars,  which  the  United  SUtes  can 
print,  and  because  of  the  underlying 
strength  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Nonetheless,  Bergsten.  assistant  secretary 
of  Treasury  In  the  Carter  administration, 
said  the  U.S.  debt  is  likely  to  top  tlOO  bil- 
lion by  the  end  of  thU  year,  and  will  reach 
$400  billion  before  leveling  off. 

He  caUed  the  United  SUtes'  new  sUtus  as 
a  debtor  nation  "a  massive  deterioration  In 
America's  International  financial  position." 

"We  will  have  to  pay  interest  on  this  debt, 
and  eventually  foreigners  may  want  their 
money  back.  It  essentially  puU  a  sword  out 
there  hanging  over  us,"  said  David  Wyis  of 
DaU  Resources  Inc. 

But  Edward  M.  Bernstein,  an  economist  at 
the  Brookings  Institution,  called  the  overall 
current-account  deficit  a  bigger  problem 
than  the  fact  that  the  United  SUtes  became 
a  debtor  nation. 

The  United  SUtes  held  a  current-account 
surplus  until  1982  because  investment 
Income  and  a  surplus  in  trade  In  services 
were  enough  to  overcome  merchandise 
trade  deflclU. 


MARCOS'  PILLAGE  OP  THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Mr.  DgCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  events  around  the  world,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Philippines  and  Haiti, 
we  have  witnessed  the  yearning  for 
freedom  take  extraordinary  forms. 
Last  month,  the  world  anxiously 
watched  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
rise  up  to  claim  their  democratic 
righta  and  recapture  their  democratic 
heritage. 

We  saw  In  the  Philippines  a  govern- 
ment increasingly  at  odds  with  its  own 
people.  We  viewed  a  Catholic  Church, 
moderate  opposition  parties,  the 
middle  class,  the  media,  and  other  seg- 
ments of  society  incretilngly  disaffect- 
ed from  their  government.  We  saw  an 
election  In  which  the  Government  was 
shaken  by  the  dedication  and  courage 
of  the  opposition's  campaign  and 
sought  by  fraud  to  perpetuate  Itself  in 
power.  WhUe  the  Filipino  people  were 
thankful  that  the  political  authority 
of  President  Marcos  had  finally  dissi- 
pated,  they  could  not  imagine  the 


extent  to  which  hU  lack  of  moral  au- 
thority had  pillaged  their  treaaury- 
Ferdinand  Marcos  fled  his  homeland 
In  the  grand  tradition  of  deposed  dea- 
poU,  taking  with  him  a  plane  load  of 
friends  and  as  much  itaah  ai  could  be 
jammed  into  two  UJ8.  Air  Force 
planes.  Marcos  follows  in  the  path  of 
other  autocratic  rulers  who  looted  and 
plundered  their  country's  treasury. 

The  issue  here  is  one  of  principle.  A 
principle  which  we  as  Americans  must 
honor,  defend  and.  most  of  all.  contin- 
ue to  practice.  This  principle  exempli- 
fies doing  what  is  just,  equitable,  and 
consclonable.  The  United  SUtes  must 
act  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Fili- 
pino people  as  well  as  do  what  Is  mor- 
ally right  in  lu  foreign  policy.  Pretl- 
dent  Reagan  and  Secretary  Shultz 
must  not  allow  Mr.  Marcos  to  steal 
what  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippines.  The  facts  are  plainly  obvi- 
ous. Mr.  Marcos  amassed  personal 
wealth  estimated  at  $3  to  $10  billion 
on  an  annual  salary  of  $5,700.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  was  the  direct 
result  of  abandoning  the  distinction 
between  public  and  private,  between 
what  was  his  and  what  belonged  to  the 
country. 

My  concern  is  twofold.  The  United 
States  must  do  everything  in  iU  power 
to  assist  the  new  Filipino  Government 
in  recovering  what  Is  legitimately 
theirs.  This  would  boost  their  strug- 
gling economy  and  would  eliminate 
any  potential  for  this  issue  to  become 
a  significant  source  of  friction  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Philippine  Gov- 
emmenU.  Second.  If  the  United  SUtes 
can  cooperate  with  the  Aquino  govern- 
ment to  recover  stolen  collections  of 
Jewelry,  art,  and  money,  which  are  de- 
termined by  the  courts  to  rightfully 
belong  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines,  this  can  only  assist  In  off- 
setting future  U.S.  tax  money  for  aid 
to  the  Philippines.  The  equity  of  $100 
million  In  four  New  York  City  build- 
ings Identified  in  House  hearings  and 
documents  as  belonging  to  the  Marcos 
family  equal  l  year's  economic  aid 
from  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  SUtes 
should  always  be  a  courageous  and 
visible  leader  In  the  world,  conducting 
foreign  policy  based  upon  principles 
and  Ideals.  I  encourage  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  fully  cooperate  with 
the  Aquino  government  in  resolving 
thU  matter  through  legal  and  diplo- 
matic methods  In  order  to  have  a  for- 
eign policy  based  upon  Justice,  princi- 
ple, and  rule  of  law.  Ideally,  national 
security  concenis  should  be  In  harmo- 
ny with  traditional  American  values. 
This  Ideal  cannot  always  prevail,  but 
In  this  particular  instance,  a  symbiotic 
balance  is  In  the  InteresU  of  both  par- 
ties. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  GRAIN  SALES  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
tinental Grain  Co.  is  driving  one  more 
naU  into  the  U.S.  grain  farmer's  coffin 
by  importing  30,000  tons— 1,200,000 
bushels— of  New  2Sealand  barley  into 
Stockton,  CA.  for  cattle  feedlots  and 
dairies.  We  hate  to  lose  the  business 
for  Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon 
barley  producers,  but  it  is  just  another 
example  of  the  administration  being 
asleep  at  the  switch.  The  New  Zealand 
barley  can  be  sold  here  in  the  United 
Stat^  but  I  defy  anyone  trying  to  sell 
United  States  barley  or  wheat  to  New 
Zealand  interests— their  government 
will  not  let  anybody  buy  it  from  us. 
There  are  no  reciprocal  agreements 
with  them— it  is  all  just  one  way,  and 
it  is  time  to  change. 

The  circimistances  of  the  sale  are 
these: 

The  New  Zealand  Grain  Board  2 
months  ago  negotiated  the  sale  with 
Continental  Grain  Co.,  one  of  the 
giant  U.S.  grain  companies,  for  about 
$80  a  ton  for  good  quality,  heavy 
barley.  The  ocean  freight  for  Conti- 
nental was  close  to  $15  a  ton,  and  de- 
livered in  Stockton  the  total  cost  will 
be  around  $95  per  ton,  which  makes  it 
a  little  cheaper  than  coming  from  the 
Northwest  States,  where  it  is  around 
$85  a  ton  plus  a  trucking  charge  of 
about  $20  a  ton. 

There  are  a  couple  of  points  to  note. 
This  is  the  end  of  the  grain  harvest 
season  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  New 
Zealand  Grain  Board,  an  agency  of  the 
New  Zealand  Government,  is  probably 
interested  in  the  sale  for  dollars  to 
meet  New  Zealand  needs  for  currency 
exchange.  My  personal  judgment  is 
that  this  is  a  below-cost  sale  that  de- 
serves attention  by  the  United  States 
Government,  with  a  message  sent  to 
New  Zealand  which  states  bluntly  that 
unless  there  are  reciprocal  agreements 
between  our  two  countries,  we  shall 
have  to  examine  future  sales  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  part  of  our  market 
should  be  open  to  them.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  we  took  care  of  U.S.  grain 
producers  first. 

I  call  upon  the  administration, 
through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  State,  to 
determine  the  question  of  this  sale 
being  below  cost,  which  I  believe  it  is, 
since  I  question  whether  New  Zealand 
is  offering  further  sales  at  this  price. 

Second,  the  question  of  reciprocal 
agreements  for  New  Zealand  to  open 
their  markets  for  American  farm  prod- 
ucts should  be  arranged,  or  our  mar- 
kets should  not  be  open  to  them.  That 
is  what  free  trade  means. 


Marvh  19,  1986 
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SAMUEL  BCURPHEY  BASON 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
strength  of  America  is  not  to  be  found 
so  much  in  Washington,  in  the  armed 
services  or  in  corporate  board  rooms  as 


it  is  in  the  many  communities,  large 
and  small,  where  honorable,  principled 
men  and  women  set  the  examples  that 
inspire  us  to  be  worthy  of  them. 

On  January  17,  1986,  I  attended  fu- 
neral services  in  Yanceyville,  NC,  for 
Samuel  Murphey  Bason,  my  father-in- 
law,  who  had  served  his  community. 
State  and  Nation  in  many  capacities 
throughout  his  91  years  on  Elarth. 

Sam  Bason's  contributions  to  his 
community  are  too  numerous  to  detail 
in  this  brief  statement. 

When  he  passed  on  to  his  reward. 
Sam  Bason  had  been  out  of  the  main- 
stream for  many  years  because  of  de- 
clining health.  But  despite  his  ex- 
tended absence  from  the  scene.  I  was 
struck  with  the  way  the  people  in  that 
small  town  of  Yanceyville  expressed 
their  love  and  affection  for  him  when 
they  paid  their  last  respects. 

He  might  have  been  sidelined  by  his 
illness,  but  he  had  not  been  forgotten. 
On  the  contrary,  his  memory  was  very 
vivid  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew 
and  loved  this  very  kind,  gentle  man 
who  gave  so  much  to  so  many. 

Funeral  services  for  Sam  Bason  were 
held  at  the  century-old  Yanceyville 
Presbyterian  Church  and  were  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Donald  Boulton  of 
Chapel  Hill,  NC.  He  was  eulogized  by 
his  long-time  friend,  Robert  Clawson, 
who  recently  retired  as  president  of 
The  Bank  of  Hartsville  in  HartsvUle, 
SC. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Clawson's  remarks  as 
well  as  the  text  of  two  articles— one  by 
J.M.  Harrelson,  editor  of  the  CasweU 
Messenger,  and  the  other  by  Erwin  D. 
Stephens,  former  editor  of  the  Mes- 
senger—be printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Tribute  to  Samuzl  Murphzt  Bason  (By 
Robert  Clawson) 

I  am  looking  into  the  faces  of  the  family 
of  Samuel  Murphey  Bason  and  those  of  his 
many,  many  friends.  Sam  Bason  was  a 
gentle,  kind,  caring,  and  loving  man  to  his 
family  and  to  his  fellow  man. 

We  are  here  to  pay  tribute  to  Sam  Bason, 
and  it  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  re- 
quested by  his  family  to  help  honor  his 
memory  at  this  service.  We  all  offer  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  all  the  dear  Bason 
family  for  the  loss  of  this  loved  one. 

He  was  bom  the  son  of  William  Henry 
Bason  and  Flora  Green  Murphey  Bason  in 
Swepsonville,  Alamance  County.  North 
Carolina,  on  December  3.  1894.  Sam  attend- 
ed Burlington  High  School.  Oak  Ridge  Mili- 
tary Academy,  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

He  was  married  to  the  former  Martha  E. 
Hatchett  in  1921.  She  is  affectionately 
known  as  "Miss  Mamie".  This  union 
brought  forth  two  daughters  and  one  son: 
Mrs.  Russell  B.  Long  (Carolyn)  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C:  Mrs.  John  J.  Burke  (Dorothy)  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  and  WUllam 
Hatchett  Bason  (Bill)  of  JacksonvUle.  Flori- 
da. We  all  know  Sam  was  very  much  a 
family    man.    devoted    to    "Miss    Mamie", 


Carolyn.  Dot.  and  Bill  and  to  his  five  grand- 
children. He  loved  them  all  dearly. 

Sam  Bason  was  a  highly  successful  banker 
and  business  man.  a  leader  of  men.  For 
many  years  he  was  President  of  the  Bank  of 
Yanceyville  until  it  was  merged  with  North- 
westem  bank  (now  First  Union),  when  he 
was  designated  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  Yanceyville  office  until  he  retired  some 
years  ago.  He  was  also  the  owner  of  the  Cas- 
well Insurance  and  Realty  Company.  Sam 
was  always  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  many 
customers  of  the  bank  and  of  his  insurance 
company  because  they  knew  him  to  be  a 
man  of  Integrity  and  one  wanting  to  help 
them.  He  could  usuaUy  be  identified  by  the 
rose  worn  daUy  on  his  coat  lapel,  either 
from  the  rose  garden  of  "Miss  Marine"  or 
from  the  bushes  of  his  neighbors.  As  I  was 
coming  through  the  countryside  to  Yancey- 
ville. I  was  reminded  of  his  fondness  for 
flowers  and  of  the  outdoors  and  knew  Sam 
had  bird  hunted  some  of  those  fields  many 
times  with  his  dogs  and  with  friends. 

Sam  was  an  enthusiastic  sports  fan.  In  his 
youth,  he  played  baseball  at  Burlington 
High  School,  where  his  team  won  the  state 
championship.  In  his  latter  years,  his  inter- 
est continued  in  baseball,  basketball  and 
foottiall.  On  fall  aftemoons.  he  would  often 
joumey  to  Keenan  Stadium,  home  of  the 
Carolina  Tarheels. 

Sam  Bason  was  a  man  of  God  and  he 
loved  his  church,  having  held  most  all  of- 
fices in  the  Yanceyville  Presbyterian 
Church  at  one  time  or  another.  Among 
them,  he  was  Superintendent  of  Sunday 
School  for  eight  years:  and  Elder  for  thirty- 
four  years;  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Deacons  for  twenty  years. 

He  loved  his  country,  having  volunteered 
for  service  in  World  War  I  and  was  in  the 
Army  for  twenty-two  months,  half  of  which 
was  duty  overseas.  He  was  proud  to  be  an 
American.  Sam  loved  community  service 
and  was  an  outstanding  leader  in  his  com- 
munity, and  always  was  for  anything  that 
was  good.  He  served  as  the  first  President  of 
the  Yanceyville  Rotary  Club  and  was  one  of 
its  founders.  He  served  as  Master  of  the 
Caswell  Brotherhood  Masonic  Lodge  »11  on 
three  different  occasions. 

Sam  Bason  loved  state  public  service.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  High- 
way Commission  for  four  years  from  1937  to 
1941.  having  been  appointed  by  then-Gover- 
nor Clyde  R.  Hoey;  served  as  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspec- 
tion Board  for  3  years  from  1942  to  1945; 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  North  Caroli- 
na Railroad  Commission  in  1957  and  1958. 

Sam  was  held  in  high  regard  by  governors 
and  other  political  leaders  through  the 
years.  He  ran  for  only  one  elective  office: 
The  citizens  of  the  Fifteenth  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict showed  their  appreciation  of  Sam 
Bason  by  electing  him  senator  to  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature  each  time  he  ran— in 
1947.  1953.  1959.  and  1965.  He  was  an  out- 
standing senator  and  was  appreciated  by  his 
colleagues  for  his  good  judgment  and  for 
trying  to  get  things  done  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  state.  He  was  chairman  of  several 
important  committees  during  this  service  in 
the  Senate. 

Now.  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  personal  rela- 
tionship, which  I  will  appreciate  as  long  as  I 
live. 

When  I  worked  in  the  Cannon  Mill  plant 
at  Salisbury  in  the  aftemoons  during  high 
school  and  afterwards  at  night  so  I  could 
attend  a  business  college  in  the  daytime,  I 
had  a  great  burning  desire  to  be  a  banker. 
When  I  finished,  one  of  my  business  school- 


teachers got  me  a  Job  with  the  North  Caroli- 
na Highway  Department  at  Graham,  not 
too  far  from  Yanceyville.  Sam  was  the 
Highway  Commissioner  for  the  Fifth  Divi- 
sion. That  was  my  first  contact  with  him  in 
1937  when  he  would  come  by  the  office  to 
visit  with  the  District  Engineer  and  to  in- 
spect roads  in  the  District  of  several  coun- 
ties. That  was  the  beginning  of  a  lasting 
friendship  with  Sam  and  his  family. 

Later  in  1938.  Sam  told  Division  Engineer 
Tom  Burton  of  Greensboro  that  the  next 
opening  of  a  Job  in  the  Bank  of  Yanceyville. 
It  would  be  offered  to  Bob  Clawson.  He  had 
no  idea  of  my  earlier  desire  to  be  a  banker.  I 
couldn't  say  anything  to  Sam.  in  the  mean- 
time, about  the  bank  Job  possibility  because 
Mr.  Burton  had  told  me  in  confidence.  I 
could  hardly  wait  during  those  next  several 
months.  In  March  of  1939.  he  came  to 
Graham  and  asked  me  to  go  to  Yanceyville 
to  be  his  secretary,  bank  clerk,  insurance 
clerk  and  bookkeeper.  Providence  had  found 
a  way  for  me  to  get  into  banking  through 
Sam  Bason.  He  was  a  great  mentor  and  I 
have  been  thankful  throughout  my  46  years 
In  banking  for  having  such  a  good  teacher 
and  good  friend.  My  wife,  Annie  King,  and  I 
named  our  third  son  "Samuel"  In  his  honor 
in  1948. 

He.  "Miss  Mamie",  and  his  children  have 
been  my  cloae  friends.  Through  the  years, 
they  have  made  me  feel  like  a  member  of 
their  family.  I  wanted  to  be  a  successful 
banker  like  Sam,  a  man  of  honesty,  a  man 
interested  in  his  community,  and  a  man 
anxious  to  voluntarily  serve  his  community, 
county  and  state. 

I  can  say  I  have  tried  to  emulate  his  life  in 
many  ways.  I  an  glad  to  be  one  of  those 
whose  life  was  touched  and  Influenced  by 
Sam  Bason. 

Yes,  we  will  have  fond  memories  of  Sam 
Bason  and  he  will  be  missed.  We  can  be 
comforted,  however,  in  the  knowledge  that 
his  soul  is  with  our  God.  May  God's  bless- 
ings be  upon  the  Bason  family,  and  his  sur- 
viving sister.  Mrs.  Alice  Bason  Roney. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  read  some  Scriptures 
that  I  personally  view  as  Sam  Bason's  feel- 
ing of  trust  in  our  God.  and  as  I  saw  his 
light  shining  on  this  earth. 

PSALM  23 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd:  I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures. 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul. 

He  leadeth  me  In  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  his  name's  saike. 

Yea.  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  I  will  fear  no 
evil,  for  thou  art  with  me.  thy  rod  and 
thy  staff,  they  comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies:  Thou  an- 
nolntest  my  head  with  oil,  my  cup  run- 
neth over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I  will  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 

Matthew  5— Verses  IS  and  16 

Neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and  put  It 
under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick, 
and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  In 
the  house. 

Let  Your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 

they  may  see  Your  good  works,  and 

glorify    Your    Father    which    Is    in 

Heaven. 

We  are  grateful  to  God  for  the  life  of 

Samuel  Murphey  Baaon. 


[Prom  the  Caswell  Messenger.  Caswell 
County,  Yanceyville.  NC) 

Sam  Babon  Dies  at  Aoe  91 

(By  J.M.  Harrelson) 

Former  banker  and  well-known  local  civic 

leader    Sam    Bason    of    Yanceyville    died 

Wednesday  of  last  week  In  the  Roman  Eagle 

Memorial  Home  in  Danville.  Va.  He  was  91. 

Bason,  a  native  of  Swepsonville  in  Ala- 
mance County,  was  best  known  here  as 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Yanceyville.  a  post 
he  held  up  through  the  merger  o'  the  bank 
with  Northwestem  Bank  (now  First  Union). 
He  also  served  four  terms  as  a  state  senator 
representing  Caswell  and  Rockingham  coun- 
ties, and  was  a  member  of  the  8tal«  High- 
way Commission  lor  four  years. 

In  addition  to  his  post  at  the  bank.  Bason 
founded  and  operated  Caswell  Insurance 
and  Realty  Company. 

Bason  was  a  charter  member  and  first 
president  of  the  Yanceyville  Rotary  Club, 
and  was  a  Master  of  Caswell  Masonic  Broth- 
erhood Lodge  Number  11  for  three  years.  A 
veteran  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces,  he  saw  23 
months  of  action  in  France  in  World  War  I. 

Bason  was  known  by  many  In  Caswell 
County  for  hU  cheerful  attitude  towards 
life,  his  professional  bearing  and  for  his 
great  interest  in  Caswell  County  and  iU 
people.  Long  before  the  concept  of  personal 
bankers'  came  about  Bason  made  many 
friends  through  his  banking  practices.  Many 
Caswell  resldenU  recall  that  Sam  Bason  had 
a  way  of  making  them  feel  tn  If  they  "were 
doing  him  a  favor"  by  using  his  bank  as 
their  financial  Institution. 

Over  the  many  years  Bason  spent  in  Cas- 
well County,  he  saw  many  changes,  and  is 
remembered  as  being  one  of  the  driving 
forces  for  progress  here. 

Funeral  services  for  Bason  were  held  at  1 1 
a.m.  Friday  at  the  Yanceyville  Presbyterian 
Church  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Boulton  and 
by  Robert  G.  Clawson,  a  family  friend  who 
once  worked  with  Bason  in  the  Bank  of 
Yanceyville.  Masonic  graveside  rites  were 
held  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  Mrs.  Martha 
(Mamie)  Hatchett  Bason  of  the  home; 
daughters,  Mrs.  Russell  Long  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  Mrs.  John  Burke  of  Charlotte; 
a  son.  William  Hatchett  Bason  of  Jackson- 
ville, Florida;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Alice  Roney  of 
Hawflelds.  N.C.:  five  grandchildren  and  one 
great  granddaughter. 

Tributes    Recall   Sam    Babon's    Love    or 

Fellow  Man— Former  Mbsbenoer  Editor 

Remembers  Old  Friend 

(By  Erwin  D.  Stephens) 

The  poet  who  wrote  "Let  me  live  In  the 
house  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  be  a 
friend  to  man"  was  describing  the  life  of 
Sam  M.  Bason  and  hU  beloved  wife  and 
faithful  companion,  "Miss  Mamie"  Hat- 
chett Bason.  He  was  an  ouUtandlng  cltlEen. 
civic  and  church  leader,  statesman  and 
counselor  for  many  people  throughout  his 
adopted  county  of  Caswell.  A  man  of  ster- 
ling character,  integrity,  wisdom  and  cour- 
age, he  stood  for  the  right  and  what  he 
thought  was  best  for  this  county  and  his 
state. 

His  friends,  both  rich  and  poor,  black  and 
white  were  numbered  In  the  thousands  and 
his  Influence  will  live  on  in  his  devoted  and 
remarkable  wife,  his  three  fine  children,  his 
lovely  grandchildren  and  all  of  those  whose 
lives  he  touched.  I  counted  him  as  an  Inti- 
mate friend  of  mine  and  my  family  for  more 
than  forty  years  until  the  passage  of  time 


took  away  his  awareneaa  of  thoae  who  loved 
and  respected  him. 

He  took  a  small  bank  and  built  It  Into  a 
strong  financial  Institution  for  the  people  of 
his  county  until  It  was  merged  with  a  larger 
financial  Institution. 

While  hU  body  was  laid  to  rest  In  the  hal- 
lowed ground  of  the  Yanceyville  Presbyteri- 
an Church,  his  ouUtandlng  merlu  and  hia 
memory  will  linger  long  In  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  knew,  loved  and  respected  him. 


CONTRA  MIUTARY  LEADERSHIP 
STILL  FORMER  SOMOZA  OFFI- 
CERS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  Thum- 
day.  the  Arms  Control  and  Foreign 
Policy  Caucus  released  a  report  enti- 
tled. 'The  Contra  High  Command:  An 
Independent  Analysis  of  the  Military 
Leadership  of  the  FDN."  It  concludes 
that  12  of  the  13  principal  leaders  of 
the  FDN  Contra  force  "are  today,  as 
they  have  been  since  1980,  ex-National 
Guard  officers."  who  served  the 
Somoza  dictatorship. 

It  is  especially  important  to  note 
that  the  Department  of  State,  while 
differing  on  what  constitutes  the 
"High  Command,"  confirmed  my  con- 
tention, supported  by  the  caucus 
report,  that  the  FDN  leadership  Is 
largely  In  the  hands  of  former  officers 
of  the  Somoza  National  Guard,  On 
March  13,  in  response  to  my  letter  of 
March  4.  In  which  I  asked  specific 
questions  regarding  the  FDN  military 
leadership,  the  SUte  Department  con- 
firmed that  9  of  the  13  names  listed  by 
the  caucus  were  members  of  the  FDN 
leadership.  The  caucus  continues  to 
contend  that  12  of  the  13  members  of 
the  High  Command  are  former  Guard 
officers.  As  the  caucus  report  sUtes, 
while  service  in  the  National  Guard 
need  not  be  viewed  as  itself  dlsrepuU- 
ble.  the  problem  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  arm.  equip,  and  train 
these  people,  some  of  whom  were  "per- 
sonally responsible  for  brutality  •  •  • 
repression  or  corruption,  as  well  as 
close  personal  associates  of  Somoza." 

Senator  Harkin  Is  inserting  the  full 
text  of  the  caucus  report  Into  the 
RccoRO,  and  I  commend  It  to  my  col- 
leagues for  careful  reading.  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
Senate  colleagues  a  letter  that  has 
been  sent  to  all  House  Members  by 
Representatives  HcHugh  and  Miller 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Foreign 
Policy  Caucus,  highlighting  the  princi- 
pal findings  of  the  report.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  that 
letter  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

Waihington,  DC.  Marvh  It.  19M. 

Contra  High  Command  Still  Dominated  By 

Ex -Guardsmen 

Dear  CoLLEAOtTE:  Our  colleague  Bob  Lago- 

martlno  wrote  you  on  March  13,  dUputlng 

the  finding  of  two  Arms  Control  and  For- 
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eign  Policy  Caucus  staff  reports  that  the 
primary  contra  army  is  "orgaiiized  and  com- 
manded by  former  National  Guardsmen. " 
On  March  17.  the  State  Department  re- 
leased the  data  on  which  Rep.  La«omarsino 
based  his  contention— the  names  and  bacli- 
KTOunds  of  what  the  Administration  defines 
as  the  PDNs  military  leaders. 

We  welcome  the  attention  being  focused 
on  this  critical  issue  of  the  background  of 
the  military  leaders  of  the  FDN.  since  this 
year's  largely  military  aid  request  would  go 
to  PDN  military  leaders  rather  than  UNO 
civilian  leaders.  Having  sought  for  about  a 
year  now  the  Administration's  listing  of 
names,  we  are  glad  they  have  finally  declas- 
sified them,  and  that  their  data  actually 
confirms  most  of  our  report's  data,  and 
strengthens  its  conclusion  that  the  contra 
High  Command  is  still  dominated  by  former 
Guardsmen. 

While  the  Administration  has  certain 
quarrels  with  the  definitions  we  use  in  our 
listing  (and  we  with  theirsJ,  there  is  now  vir- 
tually unanimous  consensus  among  both 
supporters  and  opponents  of  contra  aid  that 
the  majority  of  the  FDN's  top  military  lead- 
ers are  ex-Guardsmen. 

This  is  not  only  our  conclusion:  it  is  that 
of  UNO  leader  Arturo  Cruz,  who  conceded 
in  a  recent  interview  (Washington  Post. 
Bdarch  9)  that  "the  largest  number  in  the 
inner  staff"  are  ex-Guardsmen:  of  Central 
America  analyst  Robert  Leiken.  who  has 
written  (New  York  Review  of  Books.  March 
13)  that  "the  FDN  high  command,  with  one 
exception,  is  drawn  entirely  from  the  Na- 
tional Guard";  and  now  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

While  we  continue  to  believe,  as  the 
report  states,  that  "serving  as  an  officer  In 
the  National  Guard  need  not  be  viewed  in 
itself  as  disreputable."  we  do  continue  to  be 
concerned  that  U.S.  aid  could  be  going  to 
and  being  distributed  by  former  Guardsmen 
with  documented  records  of  repression  and 
in  certain  cases  personal  brutality  toward  ci- 
vilians, as  well  as  close  personal  associates 
of  Somoza. 

Our  differences  of  opinion  with  the  Ad- 
ministration come  over  several  aspects  of 
their  counting  methods  and  certain  of  their 
findings  about  individuals  who  they  contend 
have  left  the  PDN,  but  who  our  sources  con- 
tend remain  in  positions  of  power.  For  in- 
stance: 

Although  we  both  find  a  dozen  former 
Guardsmen  now  in  the  High  Command,  the 
Administration  contends  there  are  9  other 
Important  "military  personnel"  who  were 
not  Guardsmen,  and  thus  concludes  that 
the  12  Guardsmen  are  only  about  half  of 
the  High  Command.  We  dispute  their  Inclu- 
sion of  the  9  others  as  military  leaders,  be- 
cause In  our  view  their  duties  are  clearly  not 
military:  the  Administration  includes  the 
beaxls  of  the  finance  office,  the  legal  office, 
the  hospital,  public  relations,  and  social 
services.  Our  definition  of  "High  Command" 
did  not  Include  those  with  political  or  social 
duties:  nor  do  we  believe  it  should. 

The  Administration  confirms  9  of  our  13 
names  and  positions,  but  of  the  remaining  4. 
contends  that  3  have  left  the  High  Com- 
mand and  makes  no  mention  of  one.  Our  in- 
dependent sources,  including  former  FDN 
officials  who  first  made  these  detailed 
charges  a  year  ago  tuid  have  confirmed 
them  with  FDN  sources  in  Honduras  within 
the  past  month,  maintain  that  the  3— MaJ. 
Ricardo  Lau.  Capt.  Armando  "The  Police- 
man" Lopez  and  Capt.  Justiciano  Perez— are 
■till  serving  in  the  High  Command.  The 
final  officer  we  list  as  beading  the  officer 


training  school;  the  Administration  lists  no 
such  position. 

Our  major  difference  with  the  Adminis- 
tration, which  results  in  different  statistical 
conclusions,  relates  to  the  large  number 
(over  100)  of  individuals  the  Administration 
claims  are  in  the  lower-level  military  leader- 
ship, in  the  field  commands.  While  last 
year's  Caucus  report  did  list  conunanders  at 
the  field  level,  this  year's  report  clearly  indi- 
cates that  we  are  unable  to  confirm  or 
refute  any  current  listing  of  field  com- 
mands. Our  independent  sources  believe 
that  many  of  these  units  have  disbanded  as 
functioning  miUtary  units  (in  fact  they  call 
them  "Ghost  Commands"  because  they 
exist  only  on  paper).  We  note  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's list  appears  to  be  based  on 
material  published  recently  by  the  FDN 
itself.  ThU  raises  the  possibility  that  the 
Administration  is  relying  primarily  on  FDN 
claims,  which  have  been  vastly  inflated  in 
the  past. 

For  those  who  have  not  seen  the  Caucus 
report,  we  repeat  the  listing  provided  by  our 
independent  sources  of  the  name,  current 
position  and  (in  12  of  the  13  cases)  former 
Guard  rank  of  each  member  of  the  Contra 
High  Command: 

Supreme  Commander:  Col.  Enrique  Ber- 
mudez.* 

Theater  Commander  Lt.  Walter  "Tono" 
Calderon.* 

Personnel  Conunander  Lt.  Harley 
"Venado"  Pichardo.* 

Intelligence  Commander  Lt.  Rodolfo  "In- 
visible" Ample.* 

Operations  Commander  Lt.  Luis  "Biike 
Lima"  Moreno.* 

Logistics  Commander  Capt.  Armando 
'"Policia"'  Lopez,  t 

Special  Operations.  Nicaragua:  Carlos 
•Pajarito"  Guillen.* 

Special  Operations,  Honduras:  MaJ.  Ricar- 
do "Chino"'  Lau.t 

Air  Commander  Capt.  Juan  Gomez.* 

Counter-intelligence  Commander  Maj. 
Donald  "Toro"  Torres.* 

Indian  force  liaison:  Capt.  Justiciano 
"Pino"  Perez.t 

Officer  Training  Center  Commander  Lt. 
"Trampas'.t 

Artillery  Commander  Lt.  "Roberto".* 

'Confirmed  by  Administration. 

t  Disputed  by  Administration. 

Sincerely, 

Matt  McHugh. 
George  Miller. 

the  coiftra  high  cokmanb 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  prepares  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  $100  million  aid  for 
the  Contras,  it  is  critical  that  we  are 
fully  aware  of  the  backgroimd  of  the 
military,  as  well  as  the  political,  lead- 
ership of  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic 
resistance. 

For  this  reason,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  the  following 
report,  "The  Contra  High  Command: 
An  Independent  Analysis  of  the  Mili- 
tary Leadership  of  the  FDN."  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Foreign  Policy  Caucus. 

The  report  concludes  that  12  of  the 
13  commanders  of  the  High  Com- 
mand—the Estado  Mayor— are  today, 
as  they  have  been  since  they  were  first 
organized  in  1980,  former  officers  in 
General  Somoza's  National  Ouard.  I 


believe  it  is  especially  important  this 
year  to  focus  on  the  military  rather 
than  the  Civilian  leadership  of  the 
Contras.  Seventy  percent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's aid  request  is  for  military  aid, 
which  will  fall  under  the  military  lead- 
ers' jurisdiction,  rather  than  that  of 
political  leaders  such  as  Arturo  Cruz. 

Information  provided  by  the  Nlcara- 
guan  Government  is  not  used  in  this 
report.  Instead,  the  research  is  based 
largely  on  publications  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Democratic  Force  [FDN]  and 
interviews  with  former  FDN  officials, 
Edgar  Chamorro  and  Salvador  Icaza. 
Former  FDN  Director  Chamorro  has 
reviewed  and  confirmed  his  informa- 
tion within  the  last  month  with  FDN 
soiuxes  in  Honduras.  Caucus  staff  sup- 
plemented these  primary  sources  with 
interviews  on  the  background  of  ex- 
Guardsmen  with  respected  American 
analysts,  including  Prof.  Richard  Mil- 
lett  of  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Col.  Edward  King,  and  former  high- 
ranking  U.S.  diplomats. 

Formed  in  1959  by  Senator  Joseph 
Clark,  as  a  small  breakfast  discussion 
group,  the  Arms  Control  and  Foreign 
Policy  Caucus  has  grown  to  its  present 
day  size  of  130  members.  The  caucus  is 
a  bipartisan  group  composed  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  who  are 
concerned  with  foreign  and  military 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  a  copy 
of  the  report,  "the  Contra  High  Com- 
mand." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Contra  High  Cokmand:  Am  Indefcnd- 
EifT  Analysis  op  the  Military  Leadership 
or  THE  FDN 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  United  States 
has  provided  over  $100  million  to  support 
the  armed  opposition  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
government.  Within  the  next  few  weeks. 
Congress  will  vote  on  an  Administration  re- 
quest to  provide  $100  million  more  to  the 
contra  force. 

This  report  seeks  to  provide  a  current 
analysis,  based  on  independent  sources,  of 
the  military  leadership  of  the  contras.  This 
review  is  especially  important  since  this 
year's  request  (unlike  last  year's)  is  70% 
military  aid,  which  will  clearly  fall  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  FDN's  high  command 
rather  than  its  civilian  umbrella  group. 

This  report,  which  updates  a  study  of  last 
April,  charts  the  membership  of  the  high 
command;  names  individuals  in  each  posi- 
tion; provides  biographical  information  on 
as  many  of  the  individuals  as  possible:  and 
reviews  the  creation  and  evolution  of  the 
high  conunand. 

Information  provided  by  the  Nlcaraguan 
Government  is  not  used  in  this  report.  In- 
stead, the  research  Is  based  largely  on  FDN 
publications  and  Interviews  with  former 
FDN  officials  Edgar  Chamorro  and  Salva- 
dor Icaza.  Former  FDN  Director  Chamorro 
has  reviewed  and  confirmed  his  Information 
within  the  last  month  with  FDN  sources  in 
Honduras.  Caucus  staff  supplemented  these 
primary  sources  with  Interviews  on  the 
background  of  ex-Guardsmen  with  respect- 
ed American  analysts,  including  Dr.  Richard 


Millett  (Professor  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity and  the  leading  American  academic 
on  the  Nlcaraguan  National  Guard);  Colonel 
Edward  King  (a  retired  U.S.  Army  officer 
and  frequent  visitor  to  both  FDN  and  Sandl- 
nlsta  camps,  whose  Army  service  Included 
acting  as  liaison  between  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  Nlcaraguan  National  Guard  offi- 
cers); and  former  high-ranking  V£.  diplo- 
mats. 

SmatARY  OP  THE  nNDIMGS 

In  simimary,  the  analysis  concludes: 

The  contra  army  remains  a  peasant  army 
commanded  by  former  National  Guards- 
men; 

12  of  the  13  members  of  the  FDN's  Estado 
Mayor— the  military  High  Command  or,  lit- 
erally, the  "chiefs  of  staff  "—are  today,  as 
they  have  been  since  1980,  ex-National 
Guard  officers: 

While  serving  as  an  officer  In  the  National 
Ouard  need  not  be  viewed  in  itself  as  disrep- 
utable, the  High  Command  Includes  ex-So- 
moclstas  who  were  personally  responsible 
for  brutality  against  political  opponents,  re- 
pression or  corruption,  as  well  as  close  per- 
sonal associates  of  Somoza; 

Unlike  the  civUian  leadership,  which  has 
undergone  three  major  upheavals  since  the 
PDN's  creation,  the  military  leadership  has 
remained  constant  since  1980— increasing 
concerns  that  the  military  rather  than  civil- 
ians like  Arturo  Cruz  and  Alfonso  Robelo 
would  ultimately  hold  power  if  the  contras 
took  over. 

Regional  and  Task  Force  commanders  are 
In  a  state  of  transition,  as  units  have  disinte- 
grated and  returned  to  their  families  in 
Honduran  camps,  and  as  many  of  their  com- 
manders have  been  wounded  or  killed  In 
action.  Administration  claims  (which  are 
virtually  identical  to  FDN  claims)  that 
there  are  some  15  Regional  Commands  and 
over  50  Task  Forces  are  challenged  by  inde- 
pendent sources  as  "Ghost  Commands," 
formed  on  paper  to  enhance  the  Image  of 
the  contras'  effectiveness:  and 

Both  the  Administration  and  the  PDN 
confirm  that  there  is  a  high  level  of  Somo- 
clsu  involvement  In  the  FDN  mUttary  lead- 
ership; but  by  apparently  broadening  the 
definitions  of  leadership  in  order  to  reduce 
the  percentage  of  Somocista  Involvement, 
the  Administration's  overall  statistical  find- 
ings are  open  to  question.  The  Administra- 
tion's further  insistence  on  classifying  as 
"secret"  the  names  and  duties  of  high  PDN 
military  leaders,  even  though  the  FDN  pul>- 
Ushes  some  of  this  Information,  does  not 
lend  confidence  to  their  findings. 

STRUCTURE  OP  THE  CONTRA  HIGH  COMMAND 

("Estado  Mayor."  February,  1986) 

Supreme  Commander  Col  Enrique  Ber- 
mudez,  "El  Commandante  Estrategico"  and 
chief  of  staff. 

Commander  of  Theater  Operations:   1st 
Lt.  Walter  "Tono"  Calderone.  Coordinates 
and  directs  regional  commanders. 
Otneral  tta/f 

O-l,  Personnel:  Ist  U.  Harley  "El 
Venado"  Pichardo. 

G-a,  Intelligence:  lit  U.  Rodolfo  "El  In- 
visible" Ample. 

O-S.  Operations:  tad.  U.  Lull  'Mike 
Lima"  Moreno. 

0-4,  Logistics:  Capt.  Armando  "El  Pollcia" 
Lopes. 

Central  commaruUn 

Special  Operations,  Nicaragua:  Carlos  "El 
Pajarito"  Guillen. 

Spedal  Operations.  Honduras:  MaJ-  Ricar- 
do "Chino"  Lau. 


Air  Operations:  Capt.  Juan  Gomes. 

Counter-intelligence:  MaJ.  Donald  "EI 
Toro"  Torres. 

Liaison  with  Indian  forces:  Capt.  Justi- 
ciano "Pino'  Perez. 

Officer  Training  Center  1st  U.  "Tram- 
pas". 

Artillery:  Ist  Lt.  "Roberto". 

BIOORATHICAL  INTORMATION  ON  THE  COimU 
HIGH  COMMAND 

This  section  provides  background  informa- 
tion on  the  FDN  High  Command,  referred 
to  In  FDN  camps  and  documents  as  the 
Estado  Mayor  or  Comando  Estrategico.  Of 
the  13  men  listed  here,  12  were  officers  In 
the  National  Guard.  FDN  publications 
themselves  confirm  the  name,  position  and 
background  of  8  of  the  13  individuals  named 
here. 

Of  particular  concern  In  this  group  of  13 
are  a  number  of  high-ranking  ex-Guards- 
men with  controversial  backgrounds  who 
the  FDN  denies  are  part  of  the  High  Com- 
mand: Capt.  Armando  "The  Policeman " 
Lopez.  Maj.  Ricardo  "Chino"  Lau.  Capt. 
Juan  Gomez  and  Capt.  Justiciano  "Pino" 
Peres.  According  to  the  FDN.  the  only 
Guard  officer  above  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
now  serving  in  the  FDN  Is  Col.  Henrique  Ber- 
mudez.  According  to  our  sources,  though, 
the  concentration  of  operational  authority 
in  these  former  high-ranking  officers  con- 
tinues to  be  a  reality  for  the  FDN. 

Supreme  Commander:  CW.  EnrlQue 
Bermudez 
Bermudez,  S3,  was  one  of  the  most  senior 
officers  in  Somoza's  National  Guard.  He 
commanded  the  Guard's  contingent  when 
Nicaragua  responded  to  a  U.S.  request  to 
send  a  symbolic  force  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public after  the  U.S.  Invasion  In  1985.  As  a 
full  Colonel  (the  highest  active  rank  possi- 
ble, since  Somoza  was  himself  the  Guard's 
commanding  General  and  precluded  others 
from  active  service  at  that  rank),  he  was 
sent  to  Washington  during  the  last  three 
years  of  Somoza's  rule  as  miliury  attache, 
where  he  tried,  largely  unsuccessfully,  to 
obtain  U.S.  military  aid  for  the  Ouard  while 
It  fought  the  revolutionary  forces  led  by  the 
Sandinistas. 

According  to  Col.  Edward  King,  who 
worked  with  Bermudez  in  the  1980a,  both  of 
these  assignment  were  "plums,"  highly- 
valued  rewards  for  Bermudez'  personal 
closeness  to  Somoza.  Most  of  our  sources 
vigorously  dispute  the  Administration's  con- 
tention that  Bermudez  was  "posted  out"  of 
Nicaragua  because  of  differences  with 
Somoza.  However,  a  former  leading  U.S.  dip- 
lomat In  the  area  believes  that  tension  did 
exist  between  Somoca  and  Bermudes,  and 
that  this  contributed  to  hU  being  sent  out 
of  the  country.  Although  the  Administra- 
tion claims  that  the  U.8.-in  Somoaa's  final 
months— recommended  that  Bermudes  re- 
place Somosa  as  Guard  commander,  the 
Caucus'  former  diplomatic  source,  who  was 
actively  trying  to  find  a  replacement  accept- 
able to  Somosa,  dismisses  this  contention  as 
a  "fantasy"  and  a  "non-Issue." 

In  1980.  Bermudez  formed  the  Argentin- 
ian-funded 15th  of  September  Legion  with 
Somosa  business  and  Party  associate  Arls- 
tldes  Sanchez.  The  Legion  carried  out  sabo- 
tage raids  and  assassinations  Inside  Nicara- 
gua. In  1981,  Bermudes  and  Sanches  found- 
ed the  CIA-funded  FDN.  Bermudes  has 
since  served  on  every  FDN  Directorate,  and 
has  headed  the  FDN  High  Conunand.  The 
presence  of  Bermudez  and  hli  close  associ- 
ates Maj.  Richard  Lau  and  Capt.  Justiciano 
Peres  (see  below)  In  the  FDN  has  been  cited 


publicly  by  Eden  Pastora  as  the  reason  he 
refuses  to  join  the  FDN.  Bermudes'  official 
title  In  FDN  documenu  U  El  Comandante 
Estrategico.  the  equivalent  of  Supreme 
Commander,  but  he  Is  usually  referred  to  In 
the  contra  camps  by  his  nom  de  guerre.  "»- 
80  " 

Theater  Commander:  l$t  LL  Walter  "Tono" 
Calderon 
Calderon.  30,  (known  in  the  contra  campa 
by  his  nom  de  guerre,.  "Tono."  a  contrac- 
tion of  his  nickname,  Antonio)  graduated 
from  the  Ouard  military  academy  In  the 
mid-1970s  as  a  2nd  Ueutenant.  After  fur- 
ther training  at  U.S.  military  schools,  he 
commanded  combat  units  from  1970  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  1979.  as  a  Ist  Lieutenant, 
he  Is  said  to  have  commanded  troops  In  8o- 
moza"s  palace  guard,  which  defended  the 
Presidents  bunkers  through  the  final  days 
of  the  revolution. 

He  appears  to  be  respected  for  his  skills  as 
a  field  commander  by  the  Sandinistas  who 
faced  him  both  during  the  revolution  and 
after,  when  he  led  an  FDN  Task  Force.  FDN 
publlcaMons  In  Honduras  Identify  him  as  El 
Comandante  de  Comando  Operaciones  Tac- 
tlcas.  the  equivalent  of  theater  commander. 
In  this  position,  he  coordinates  and  direcU 
the  regional  commanders. 

GENBULtTArr 

O-l,  Commander  of  Pertonnel  lit  LL 
Harley  "Venado"  Pichardo 
Pichardo.  a  former  1st  Lieutenant  In  the 
Ouard.  led  a  FDN  task  force  until  he  was 
badly  wounded  in  1984.  He  has  served  as  O- 
1  for  over  a  year.  As  commander  of  person- 
nel, he  controls  payrolls  and  advises  Bermu- 
des on  personnel  placement.  He  is  known  in 
the  contra  camps  as  "El  Venado,"  the  deer. 

0-2  Commander  o/  InUUigence:  l$l  LL 
Rodolfo  "Invitible"  AmjHe 

Ample.  34.  is  known  in  the  contra  camps 
by  his  nom  de  guerre,  "El  Invisible."  a  name 
he  acquired  while  leading  an  FDN  task 
force.  He  served  as  a  1st  Ueutenant  In  the 
National  Guard,  and  was  an  early  FDN  task 
force  leader.  He  was  promoted  to  the  High 
Command  In  1986.  and  served  Initially  as  G- 
8,  Conunander  of  Psychological  Warfare,  a 
position  that  has  routed  frequently  and  ap- 
pears to  be  vacant  at  present.  According  to 
our  former  FDN  sources.  El  InvUlble  "  was 
a  popular  task  force  leader  who  retains  the 
intense  loyalty  of  troops  who  served  under  ^ 
him. 

0-3.  Commander  of  Operations:  ind.  LL 
LuU  "Mike  Lima"  Moreno 

"Mike  Lima,"  or  "M.L."".  Is  the  nom  de 
guerre  of  one  of  the  contras"  most  charU- 
matlc  commanders.  3nd  Ueutenant  Luis 
Moreno.  38.  A  cadet  at  the  Nlcaraguan  mili- 
tary academy  who  was  commissioned  In 
1979  at  age  20  with  the  rank  of  2nd  Ueuten- 
ant. he  saw  action  In  the  last  year  of  the 
revolution  before  Joining  the  exodus  of 
Guardsmen  to  Honduras. 

Assigned  to  lead  the  "Dlrtangen""  regional 
command  In  1983.  he  built  It  up  Into  the 
FDN's  largest  and  most  active,  with  some 
2,000  fighters  Inside  Nicaragua  by  late  1984, 
when  he  was  badly  wounded  In  a  mortar  ex- 
plosion and  lost  an  arm.  After  a  period  of  re- 
cuperation he  Joined  the  High  Command  as 
0-3,  commander  of  operations,  a  position  In 
which  he  plans  strategy  with  the  Theater 
Commander.  Like  "El  InvUlble"  (see  above), 
"Mike  Lima"  retains  a  strong  following 
among  the  troops  who  served  under  him  In 
the  field. 
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0-4,  Commander  of  Logistics:  Capt 
Armando  "El  Policia" Lopez 

Capt.  Annando  Lopez  is  one  of  Bermudez' 
closest  associates,  and  is  considered  by  a 
number  of  our  sources  to  be  his  principal 
military  adviser.  Lopez  acquired  his  nick- 
name, "El  Policia."  under  Somoza.  when  he 
commanded  units  of  Managua's  metropoli- 
tan police,  a  branch  of  the  National  Guard. 
In  the  contra  camps,  he  is  referred  to  as  "L- 
26." 

"El  Policia"  is  controversial  both  because 
of  his  brutal  behavior  toward  FDN  prison- 
ers (according  to  our  sources),  and  because 
of  his  prior  service  with  the  Managua 
police— which  Somoza  used  to  arrest  hun- 
dreds of  civilian  political  opponents.  By  the 
late  1970s,  international  human  rights  orga- 
nizations reported  substantial  numbers  of 
tortures  and  assassinations  by  the  Managua 
police. 

"El  Policia"  was  a  founding  member  of 
both  the  15  September  Legion  and  the  FDN. 
Known  as  a  hard-line  anti-communist  op- 
posed to  negotiating  with  the  Sandinistas, 
he  has  told  reporters:  "He  who  speaks  of 
dialogue  with  the  Communists  speaks  of 
wasting  his  time.  .  .  .  Well  fight  this  war  to 
the  finish  if  we  have  to  use  picks  and  shov- 
els. We  won't  hold  peace  talks  over  the 
graves  of  our  dead." 

In  addition  to  advising  Bermudez  on  strat- 
egy and  personnel  decisions,  Lopez  orders 
all  military  and  logistical  supplies  for 
combat  units,  and  controls  distribution  of 
the  materiel. 

CBTTSAL  COMMANDERS 

Special  Operations  fNicaraguaf:  Carlos  "El 
Pajarito"  Guillen 

Guillen,  39,  is  known  in  the  contra  camps 
as  "El  Pajarito,"  the  little  bird.  A  medical 
student  in  Mexico  during  the  revolution,  he 
is  the  only  member  of  the  PDN  High  Com- 
mand who  did  not  serve  in  the  National 
Guard,  although  his  father  was  a  Guard  of- 
ficer. As  Commander  of  Special  Operations 
in  Nicaragua,  he  leads  small  groups  on  sabo- 
tage and  other  special  missions.  According 
to  Caucus  sources,  he  is  a  solid  soldier  and 
popular  with  his  troops,  but  has  little  sway 
in  Bermudez'  inner  circle. 

Special  Operations  (Honduras):  Maj. 
Ricardo  "Chino"  Lau 

Lau.  the  most  controversial  member  of 
the  PDN  High  Command,  is  a  close  associ- 
ate of  Bermudez.  Caucus  sources  confirm 
numerous  press  accounts  of  his  brutal  and 
criminal  behavior  both  during  his  Guard 
service  and  his  tenure  with  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember Legion  and  the  FDN. 

Although  the  FDN  claims  that  Lau  left 
the  FDN  in  1983.  Caucus  sources  unani- 
mously report  that  he  remains  powerful  in 
the  High  Command.  According  to  former 
FDN  official  Salvador  Icaza,  "where  there  is 
Bermudez,  there  is  Lau  .  .  .  forever. "  Spe- 
cifically, it  appears  that  Lau  now  commands 
a  small  unit  that  carries  out  special  counter- 
intelligence missions  in  Honduras  for  Ber- 
mudez. such  as  executions  of  suspected  San- 
dinlsta  informers.  This  unit  Is  said  to  in- 
clude Lt.  "El  Policita"  Lopez,  the  son  of 
Capt.  Annando  "El  Policia"  Lopez  (see 
above),  also  known  as  "El  Bestia."  or  the 
beast. 

Lau  attained  the  rank  of  Bfajor  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  He  was  extremely  close  to 
Somoza.  and  served  in  his  security  police 
and  then  on  his  Estado  Mayor  as  G-2,  chief 
of  Intelligence  operations.  In  this  capacity. 
he  arranged  for  hundreds  of  political  arrests 
and  at  times  supervised  or  approved  clan- 
destine torture  and  execution.  Lau  was  cited 


during  the  revolution  by  an  Independent 
Nicaraguan  human  rights  conmiission  for 
commanding  a  massacre  of  civilians  in  a 
church  in  Jinotepe.  Eden  Pastora,  who  com- 
manded rebel  forces  during  the  revolution, 
has  cited  the  presence  of  Lau,  Bermudez 
and  Capt.  Justiciano  "Pino"  Perez  (see 
below)  in  the  PDN  as  a  principal  reason  why 
he  has  not  joined  the  organization. 

Lau  was  an  original  member  of  both  the 
15th  of  September  Legion  and  the  FDN.  In 
both  organizations.  Lau  and  a  small  circle  of 
associates  under  his  command  have  been  ac- 
cused of  conducting  assassinations  and  rob- 
beries. A  former  Salvadoran  Army  Colonel 
accused  Lau  of  arranging  the  murder  of  Sal- 
vadoran Archbishop  Romero  while  he  was 
celebrating  mass  in  1980.  As  late  as  1986, 
Lau  was  formal  commander  of  all  counter- 
intelligence operations  for  the  FDN.  but  he 
was  replaced  by  Maj.  Donald  Torres  (see 
below),  fnd  now  focuses  on  special  oper- 
ations approved  personnally  by  Bermudez. 
Commander  of  Air  Operations: 
Capt  Juan  Gomez 

Gomez,  a  close  personal  associate  of  So- 
moza's  and  for  years  his  personal  pilot,  was 
a  founding  member  of  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber Legion  and,  as  a  member  of  the  initial 
FDN  directorate,  a  signatory  of  the  Acta 
creating  the  FDN  Estado  Mayor  in  1982.  He 
has  commanded  fl^N  air  operations  for  the 
past  five  years,  as  well  as  served  as  Bermu- 
dez' personal  pilot.  He  is  responsible  for  ac- 
quiring, maintaining  and  using  the  FDN's 
small  fleet  of  Cessna  fixed-wing  reconnais- 
sance and  attack  craft,  C-47  cargo  planes 
and  Hughes  500-D  observation  and  attack 
helicopters,  which  are  based  at  Honduras' 
D.S.-constructed  Aguacate  airbase. 

Commander  of  Counterintelligence:  Maj. 
Donald  "El  Toro"  Torres 

Known  In  contra  camps  by  his  nom  de 
guerre  "El  Toro,"  or  the  bull,  the  FDN's 
chief  of  counter-intelligence  served  as  a 
Major  in  the  National  Guard.  In  1983,  he 
joined  the  FDN  High  Command  as  G-2. 
Commander  of  Intelligence,  replacing  an- 
other Colonel,  Edgard  Hernandez,  who  was 
implicated  in  corruption  following  a  CIA  in- 
vestigation of  pay-roll  funds.  In  1985,  he  re- 
placed Maj.  Ricardo  "Chino"  Lau  (see 
above),  who  has  been  serving  as  chief  of 
counter-intelligence.  "El  Toro's"  primary 
duties  involve  assessing  recruits  to  deter- 
mine if  they  may  be  Sandinista  agents. 
Liaison  with  Indian  Force:  Capt  Justiciano 
"Pino"  Perez 

Perez,  like  Maj.  Lau,  has  frequently  been 
reported  by  the  FDN  to  have  left  the  contra 
camps,  only  to  resurface  again.  As  a  Guard 
Captain,  he  assisted  Somoza's  son  in  com- 
manding the  Guard's  Infantry  training 
school,  known  by  Its  initials  EEBI.  As  is  the 
case  for  Lau  and  Bermudez,  Perez'  presence 
in  the  FDN  has  been  cited  by  other  oppo- 
nents of  the  Sandinistas  as  a  barrier  to  a  co- 
alition with  the  FDN. 

Perez  was  a  member  of  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember Legion,  and  led  a  Legion  splinter 
group  that  bombed  clvlUan  airliners  bound 
for  Managua.  He  joined  the  High  Command 
in  1982.  and  although  the  FDN  claims  that 
he  left  In  1984,  Caucus  sources  assert  that 
he  has  remained  In  the  High  Command, 
serving  Bermudez  as  liaison  with  the 
MISURA  Indian  forces. 
Commander  of  the  Officer  Training  School 
IttLL  "Trampas" 

A  National  Guard  1st  Lieutenant  operat- 
ing under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  ""Trampas" 
has  responsibility  for  the  FDN  officer  train- 


ing school,  the  Comando  Centro  de  Entren- 
amientos  Para  Comandos,  C.E.C.  The  school 
was  originally  established  by  Argentinian 
and  CIA  trainers,  but  now  operates  without 
foreign  instructors. 

Commander  of  Artillery:  1st  LL  "Roberto" 
According  to  an  FDN  document  dated 
March,  1985,  a  National  Guard  1st  Lieuten- 
ant operating  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of 
"Roberto"  has  responsibility  for  the  Co- 
mando Unidad  de  Artilleria,  or  united  artil- 
lery command.  Caucus  sources  are  unable  to 
confirm  his  presence  In  this  position  at 
present,  or  name  a  different  artillery  com- 
mander. 

THS  EVOLUnOlt  or  TRX  PDN  HIGH  COMMAND 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Somoza  in  1979. 
thousands  of  Nicaraguan  National  Guards- 
men, including  hundreds  of  officers,  fled  the 
country  to  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Guate- 
mala and  the  United  States.  During  1980, 
Aristides  Sanchez,  a  wealthy  business  and 
party  associate  of  General  Somoza  then  op- 
erating out  of  Miami  and  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras, began  to  contact  former  officers  to 
put  them  on  the  payroll  of  what  began  to  be 
called  the  "•15th  of  September  Legion."  com- 
memorating the  day  of  Nicaragua's  Inde- 
pendence from  Spain.  According  to  Eldgar 
Chamorro,  funds  for  the  Legion's  payroll 
came  from  Argentine  intelligence  officials 
operating  in  Honduras  and  from  personal 
funds  amassed  during  Somoza's  rule  by  San- 
chez and  his  brother,  planation-owner  and 
Somoza  party  legislator  Enrique  "the 
Cuckoo "  Sanchez. 

Founding  legiormaires— all  of  whom 
remain  in  the  High  Conunand,  according  to 
Caucus  sources— Include  Col.  Enrique  Ber- 
mudez (Somoza's  military  attache  in  Wash- 
ington), Maj.  Ricardo  Lau  (Somoza's  top 
counter-intelligence  officer,  later  accused  of 
numerous  assassinations  Including  the 
murder  of  Salvadoran  Archbishop  Romero), 
Capt.  Justiciano  Perez  (commander  of  the 
Guard  training  center  under  Somoza's  son). 
Capt.  Armando  "El  Policia"  Lopez  (who 
commanded  units  of  the  Managua  police, 
which  carried  out  arrests  and  attacks  on  So- 
moza's political  opponents),  and  Capt.  Juan 
Gomez  (Somoza's  personal  pilot). 

A  U.S.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  analy- 
sis In  1982  (later  made  public  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press)  referred  to  the  Legion  as  a  "So- 
mocista  group." 

According  to  the  DIA,  the  Legion  carried 
out  minor  sabotage  in  Nicaragua  for  a  year 
before  joining  the  FDN  In  late  1981,  merg- 
ing with  Steadman  Fagoth's  Indian  group 
and  southern-based  ex-Sandlnlstas  of  the 
UDN/FARN  movement.  By  this  point,  ac- 
cording to  Chamorro,  the  former  Guards' 
salaries  were  being  paid  by  the  CIA.  A  small 
group  of  Leglonnaries  led  by  Perez  and  Col. 
Francisco  Rivera  continued  to  operate  inde- 
pendently Into  1982,  according  to  the  DIA. 
bombing  a  Nicaraguan  civilian  airliner  in 
Mexico  City,  hijacking  a  CosU  Rican  civil- 
ian airliner  in  San  Jose  and  sending  a  suit- 
case bomb  on  a  Honduran  civilian  airliner 
that  exploded  In  the  civilian  area  of  San- 
dino  Airport  in  Managua.  This  group  appar- 
ently disbanded  in  1982.  and  Perez  and 
Rivera  also  joined  the  FDN. 

The  Caucus  has  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
signed  AcU  formally  creating  the  FDN 
High  Command,  or  Estado  Mayor,  In  Sep- 
tember, 1982.  The  10  signatories  of  the  doc- 
ument were  Aristides  Sanchez,  former  San- 
dinista Vice-President  Jose  Cardenal  and  8 
National  Guards.  Including  Bermudez,  Lau, 
Gomez  and  Rivera. 


According  to  Col.  Edward  King,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Estado  Mayor,  and  particularly 
the  designation  of  general  staff  positions  G- 
1  through  G-5  for  functional  duties,  derives 
from  the  National  Guard's  own  structure. 
esUblished  by  U.S.  military  advisers  who 
trained  the  Guard  throughout  Its  40-year 
history.  Both  King  and  Chamorro  note  that 
assignments  and  duties  are  more  fluid  than 
they  would  be  In  a  national  High  Conmiand, 
given  the  less  structured  nature  of  an  insur- 
gency and  the  Importance  of  Individual  loy- 
alties to  the  retention  of  power.  However, 
they  point  out  that  those  In  the  High  Com- 
mand do  consider  themselves  to  be  a  formal 
military  Estado  Mayor  (also  referred  to  as 
Comando  Estrategico),  and  do  refer  to  col- 
leagues by  appropriate  military  designa- 
tions. 

Unable  to  exercise  power  over  Sanchez 
and  Strategic  Commander  Bermudez.  Car- 
denal left  the  FDN,  and  a  new  nearly  all-ci- 
vilian directorate  was  installed  with  CIA 
support  in  December,  1982.  Two  years  later, 
Chamorro,  a  member  of  the  new  director- 
ate, followed  Cardenal's  example,  and  left 
while  protesting  the  control  of  military  op- 
erations by  what  he  calls  the  "Bermudez  tri- 
angle "  of  former  Guard  officers  intensely 
loyal  to  Bermudez  and  Sanchez,  who  by  this 
time  had  become  FDN  General  SecreUry.  A 
third  civilian  restructuring  took  place  in 
1985  when  Cruz  and  Robelo  formed  the 
UNO  umbrella  organization  with  FDN  civil- 
ian head  Adolfo  Calero. 

Through  the  three  major  changes  In  the 
civilian  leadership,  one  thing  remained  con- 
stant: the  military  High  Command  contin- 
ued to  be  nearly  exclusively  former  National 
Guardsmen.  When  a  CIA  Investigation  of 
corruption  In  the  use  of  CIA  payroll  funds 
led  to  the  resignation  in  December,  1983  of 
four  of  the  original  members  of  the  high 
command,  including  three  signers  of  the 
September,  1982,  Acta,  they  were  replaced 
by  other  Guard  officers  rather  than  young- 
er non-Guardsmen  with  combat  experience. 
In  spite  of  attempts  by  Administration  and 
PDN  civilian  leaders  to  "cleanse "  the  FDN 
image,  there  has  been  virtually  no  change  In 
personnel  In  the  High  Command  In  the  two 
succeeding  years.  The  military  leaders  have 
apparently  managed  to  exempt  themselves 
from  these  political  pressures. 

In  April.  1985,  the  Caucus  published  a 
study,  based  on  interviews  with  Chamorro 
and  Icaza.  naming  12  of  the  13  members  of 
the  High  Command  as  former  Guard  offi- 
cers. Without  identifying  specific  Individ- 
uals, the  State  Department,  In  a  letter 
shortly  thereafter  from  Assistant  Secretary 
Motley  to  Caucus  Chairman  McHugh.  con- 
firmed that  "nine  of  the  ten  member  gener- 
al staff"  were  former  Guardsmen. 

SimUarly,  Central  American  analyst 
Robert  Leiken  reported  In  the  March  13. 
1986,  New  "V^ork  Review  of  Books  that  "the 
FDN  high  command,  with  one  exception,  is 
drawn  entirely  from  the  National  Guard, 
and  many  were  senior  officers  In  It."  Even 
UNO  Director  Cruz  sUted  In  a  Washington 
Post  Interview  of  March  9,  1986,  that  "the 
largest  number  of  the  Inner  staff"  are 
former  Guardsmen,  although  he  asserted 
that  they  "are  aware  of  the  need  for  democ- 
racy and  are  aware  of  the  need  to  forget 
about  the  past." 

In  a  February,  1986,  report,  though,  the 
SUte  Department,  while  not  diaclalmlng  lU 
previous  position  that  9  of  the  10-member 
general  Staff  were  Guards,  appeared  to 
modify  It  by  sUtIng  that  12  of  the  21  "top 
pocltloni"  in  the  FDN  military  were  held  by 
former  Guards.  Included  in  the  new  8Ut« 


Department  count  were  "all  members"  of 
the  "civil-mllltary  commands"  and  "all 
chiefs  of  support  services. " 

It  is  not  clear  why  these  civlllan-held  posi- 
tions are  now  considered  to  be  part  of  the 
military  command  now  when  they  were  not 
considered  as  such  last  year.  In  iu  January, 
1984,  Issue  the  FDN  publication  Comandos 
Identifies  the  following  positions  as  part  of 
the  civll-miUUry  command  and  the  support 
services,  none  of  which  Involve  participation 
in  mlliury  command  decisions,  and  few  of 
which  are  related  to  combat  operations: 

Three  civilian  members  of  a  civll-mllltary 
committee. 

Director  of  the  central  hospital. 

Director  of  the  regional  clinics. 

Director  of  public  relations. 

Director  of  publications. 

Director  of  political  education. 

Director  of  the  rebel  radio  ( "15th  of  Sep- 
tember") 

Director  of  social  services  for  combatants' 
families. 

Director  of  transportation  services  In  Hon- 
duras. 

Director  of  acquisition  for  food  for  Hon- 
duran camps. 

Director  of  acquisition  for  mlllUry  sup- 
plies. 

Director  of  human  rights. 

It  is  likely  such  officials  are  included  In 
the  State  Department's  most  recent  count, 
but  this  can  not  be  verified,  since  the  De- 
partment refuses  to  provide  the  names  or 
positions  of  iU  roster  of  the  High  Command 
in  unclassified  form.  It  Is  misleading  at  best 
to  Include  such  personnel  among  "top  lead- 
ers" of  the  FDN  military.  Our  definition  of 
the  High  Command,  unchanged  from  last 
year,  f(x:uses  on  those  who  the  FDN  itself 
calls  the  Estado  Mayor  (or  Comando  Estra- 
tegico). those  planning  and  directing  mili- 
tary operations.  We  find  that  like  last  year, 
12  of  these  13  top  leaders  are  former  Na- 
tional Guardsmen. 

STATUS  or  THE  rDH  ARMY  AND  Or  REOIONAL  AND 
TASK  rORCI  COMMANDS 

77k  FDN  Army 

This  report's  conclusion  that  the  High 
Command  Is  dominated  by  ex-Somoza  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  does  not  overshadow  an- 
other finding  of  last  year's  report:  that  the 
army  as  a  whole  is,  and  remains,  a  peaaant 
army. 

While  concluding  that  the  FDN  Is  a  peas- 
ant army  with  a  High  Command  dominated 
by  former  Guard  officers,  the  report  does 
not  attempt  to  evaluate  It  as  a  fighting 
force,  to  assess  Its  human  rights  record  or  to 
fix  Its  size— about  which  estimates  range 
from  the  AdmlnUtratlon's  claim  of  26.000 
"potential"  fighters  of  whom  6,000  are 
active  Inside  Nicaragua  today  to  Independ- 
ent estimates  of  12,000  FDN  soldiers,  of 
whom  no  more  than  1.000  are  currently 
Inside  Nicaragua. 

Regional  and  Task  Force  Commands 

Serving  under  the  High  Command  are  two 
key  leveU  of  FDN  military  leadership,  the 
regional  commanders  and  their  task  force 
commanders.  Unlike  last  year,  when  the 
Caucus  Identified  five  of  six  regional  com- 
manders and  all  30  task  force  commanders 
as  former  National  Guards,  Caucus  sources 
contend  that  these  commands  are  currently 
In  such  a  fluid  sUte  of  transition  that  iden- 
tification of  them  Is  neither  pouible  nor 
very  meaningful. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  In- 
tense and  largely  unsuccessful  combat  of 
the  FDN  fall  offensive  badly  dUrupted  FDN 
organlutim  at  the  field  level.  Many  com- 


manders appear  to  have  left  due  to  Injury, 
death  or  simply  fatigue.  As  unlU  have  left 
the  combat  region  to  which  they  were  de- 
tailed, they  appear  to  have  lost  their  cohe- 
sion, as  soldiers  returned  to  FDN  camps  In 
Honduras  to  join  their  families  and  friends. 
It  is  unlikely  that  functional  regional  and 
task  force  commands— and  their  command- 
ers-will emerge  until  the  FDN  reflU  Itaelf 
with  additional  external  support. 

This  raises  doubts  about  recent  claims  by 
the  Administration  and  the  FDN  that  there 
are  14  regional  commands  and  62  task  force 
or  Independent  commands.  If  organized 
combat-ready  unlu  are  the  criteria  tor 
claiming  the  existence  of  a  functional  re- 
gional command  or  task  force,  this  total  of 
62  field  commanders  (of  whom  17  are  said  to 
be  former  Guards)  is  greatly  oversuted. 

In  addition,  the  FDN's  most  recent  listing 
of  field  commanders  (on  which  the  Adminis- 
tration seenu  to  have  based  iu  counU)  ap- 
pears to  l>e  a  year  out  of  date  and  self-con- 
tradictory. First,  It  is  virtually  Identical  to  a 
version  circulated  by  the  FDN  last  March, 
although  most  observers  agree  that  there 
has  been  great  turmoil  In  the  field  com- 
mand structure  during  this  time.  And 
second,  it  Includes  contradictions,  perhaps 
related  to  its  being  dated:  for  example,  the 
FDN  list  names  "Mike  Lima"  as  commander 
of  the  Diriangen  regional  command,  but  the 
FDN  cover  letter  for  the  list  sutes  that  his 
wounds,  suffered  over  a  year  ago,  forced 
him  out  of  a  regional  command  and  up  to 
the  general  sUff,  as  reported  In  last  year's 
Caucus  report.  Such  apparent  inconsisten- 
cies lend  doubt  to  the  credibility  of  the  FDN 
list. 

The  FDN's  most  recent  listing  confirms 
all  six  names  and  five  of  the  six  reported 
backgrounds  for  the  regional  commanders 
Included  by  the  Caucus  in  last  year's  report, 
but  It  adds  eight  regional  commands  which 
one  of  our  former  FDN  sources  refers  to  as 
"Ghost  Commands. "  The  fabrication  of  a 
"Ohott  Command"  could  be  motivated 
either  by  corruption,  since  commanders  are 
provided  with  per-soldler  salaries  which 
they  then  dUtribute  to  their  troopa,  or  by  a 
desire  to  Inflate  overall  troop  strength  to 
Impreu  foreign  audiences,  such  as  CongrcM. 


BUDGET  ANALYSIS  AND  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  CATHOUC  CON- 
FERENCE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
recommend  my  colleaguet  retd  the 
careful,  important  analysli  of  our  Fed- 
eral budget  situation  Ju«t  provided  to 
UB  by  the  New  York  State  Catholic 
Conference  on  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  blflhops  and  dioceses  of  New 
York  SUte,  The  Catholic  Conference 
met  this  morning  in  the  Capitol  with 
members  of  the  New  York  congres- 
sional delegation.  These  are  dedicated 
people  who  have  hands-on  knowledge 
of  the  problems  of  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged people  in  their  State. 

Speaking  for  her  organization,  Sister 
Serena  Branson,  executive  director  for 
Albany's  Diocesan  Health  and  Social 
Services,  gave  us  a  dismal  overview  of 
the  effect  of  past  budget  cuts  and  pro- 
posed future  cuts  on  the  poor  and  vul- 
nerable members  of  society. 
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Sister  Serena  cited  a  Congressional 
Research  Service  study  which  found 
that  the  1981  cuts  in  the  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  E>ependent  Children  [AFDC] 
program  alone  impoverished  over  one- 
half  million— 560.000— persons,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  children. 

And  more  of  the  same  misery  may 
be  forthcoming.  The  administration's 
proposed  fiscal  year  1987  budget  rec- 
ommends over  $8  billion  in  cuts  in  low- 
income  programs.  By  1991.  these  cuts 
will  mount  to  $21  billion  on  an  annual 
basis. 

And  what  outcome  can  we  expect? 
The  answer  is  obvious  to  those  who 
can  speak  from  experience.  Ms.  Mil- 
dred Shanley.  of  the  counsel's  office  of 
the  Catholic  Charities  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn  put  it  succinctly  today: 

Between  1970  and  1983.  the  State's  pover- 
ty rate  among  those  under  18  rose  13  per- 
cent. Over  half  of  the  increase  occurred  be- 
tween 1980  and  1983.  when  an  additional 
350.000  children  fell  t>elow  the  poverty  line 
•  •  '.  A  child  bom  In  New  York  SUte  in 
1970  had  a  1  in  10  chance  of  being  poor. 
Today,  a  child's  chances  of  being  bom  Into 
poverty  are  nearing  1  in  3. 

What  should  we  think  about  our- 
selves having  helped  to  foster  such  an 
outcome? 

The  New  York  State  Catholic  Con- 
ference sets  an  ambitious  legislative 
agenda  for  us.  In  sum.  it  calls  for  the 
reversal  of  most  of  the  administra- 
tion's spending  and  tax  program. 
Much  of  the  conference's  recommen- 
dations are  contained  in  legislation.  S. 
1194,  the  Family  Economic  Security 
Act.  which  I  introduced  last  May  23 
along  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  Representatives  Harold  Ford 
and  Charles  Rahgel. 

The  New  York  Catholic  Conference 
is  not  alone  in  its  analysis  of  what  is 
happening.  Mayor  Henry  G.  Cisneros 
of  San  Antonio.  TX,  spealLing  before 
the  1986  Congressional-City  Confer- 
ence, characterized  Federal  budget 
trends  over  the  last  5  years  this  way: 

It  is  a  disastrous  dismantling  of  the  Feder- 
al-local partnership.  It  is  a  meat-axe  chop- 
ping of  the  domestic  obligations  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  mayor  went  on  to  point  out 
that,  since  1980.  while  the  Federal  def- 
icit has  grown  from  $27  billion  to  $200 
billion,  spending  for  urban  programs 
have  plummeted  from  $69  billion  to 
$17  billion.  He  adds,  "and  it  is  we  who 
are  blamed  for  the  deficit." 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  analy- 
sis and  policy  recommendations  of  the 
New  York  State  Catholic  Conference 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  material  follows: 

Nkw  Tokk  State  Catbouc  ConraRracx 

PXSniAL  BUDGCT  OVIBVITW 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Catholic 
Charities  Directors.  I  want  to  first  express 
our  understanding  about  the  difficult 
budget  dilemma  which  faces  Congress  this 
year.  We  recognize  that  the  budget  deficit 
must  be  reduced,  that  there  is  always  con- 
cern about  defense  spend  ng.  and  that  espe- 


cially in  light  of  the  President's  initial  nego- 
tiating position,  it  is  difficult  to  raise  taxes. 

Tet.  as  Cardinal  O'Connor  has  indicated 
in  his  introductory  remarks,  we  must  view 
this  budget  process  from  the  perspective  of 
its  impact  on  the  poor  vulnerable  members 
of  society. 

We  want  to  share  with  you  briefly  our 
perspective  on  four  major  issues  related  to 
the  Federal  Budget  process: 

1.  Our  concern  for  the  impact  that  the 
last  four  federal  budgets  have  had  on  poor 
and  vulnerable  families  and  individuals. 

2.  Our  preliminary  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  the  President's  budget  on  the  population 
for  whom  we  are  concerned. 

3.  The  impact  of  implementation  of  the 
Oramm-Rudm&n  Bill  if  the  deficit  must  be 
reduced  by  $60  billion  as  some  economists 
now  estimate. 

4.  Our  perspective  on  the  relationship  of 
domestic  spending,  the  military  budget  and 
taxes. 

Obviously,  any  analysis  of  this  current 
year's  budget  process  must  begin  with  an 
understanding  of  the  impact  of  the  last  sev- 
eral years'  budgets. 

In  the  written  materials  in  your  briefing 
book,  we  have  summarized  some  of  the 
major  effects  of  cutbacks  in  the  Federal 
Budget  from  1981-1983  as  analyzed  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

The  results  of  these  cutbacks  have  been 
devastating.  For  example: 

The  Congressional  Research  Services 
found  that  the  1981  cuts  in  AFDC  alone 
pushed  560.000  more  persons  into  poverty. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  stated  in 
a  1984  study  that  budget  and  tax  changes 
enacted  from  1981-1983  would  force  low  and 
moderate  income  households  to  lose  $20  bil- 
lion in  income  and  benefits  over  the  three 
year  period  1983-1985. 

Many  other  studies  have  demonstrated 
similar  results. 

We  are  concerned  that  enactment  of  the 
Pmidenl's  proposed  budget  would  have  fur- 
ther negative  impact  on  these  trends. 

According  to  an  analysis  of  this  budget  by 
the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities: 

Proposed  cuts  In  low  income  programs 
would  total  over  $8  billion  next  year  and  $21 
billion  in  1991. 

Fourteen  low  income  programs  would  be 
eliminated  outright  and  benefit  reductions 
would  be  nuule  in  nearly  all  basic  low 
income  benefit  programs. 

By  1991.  low  income  programs  would  be 
reduced  by  nearly  one-sixth. 

We  have  also  included  in  your  materials  a 
fuller  analysis  of  the  President's  proposed 
cutbacks  in  low  income  programs,  as  devel- 
oped by  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy 
Priorities. 

We  feel  compelled  to  make  comment  also 
in  this  federal  budget  overview  on  the 
Oramm-Rudman  Bill,  because  we  recognize 
that  the  two  houses  in  Congress  and  the 
President  may  not  be  able  to  come  to  agree- 
ment on  deficit  reduction  methods  and  that 
the  Gramm-Rudman  automatic  deficit  re- 
duction process  may  well  be  triggered  for 
Federal  fiscal  year  1987. 

Obviously,  we  are  pleased  that  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law  exempts  such  low 
income  programs  as  Medicaid.  AFDC,  SSI 
and  Pood  Stamps  from  the  automatic  deficit 
reduction  process  but.  neveriheless,  many 
programs  which  assist  low  and  moderate 
income  programs  will  be  affected.  Examples 
are  Head  Start  Programs,  a  variety  of  em- 
ployment programs,  low  income  energy  as- 
sistance, and  so  forth.  We  have  also  includ- 
ed in  your  written  materials  a  listing  of  the 


approximately  $300  million  in  such  pro- 
grama  that  would  be  lost  In  New  York  State 
if  the  Oramm-Rudman  automatic  deficit  re- 
duction Is  triggered  at  $60  billion  for  Feder- 
al Fiscal  Year  1987. 

Our  understanding  of  the  impact  of  cuts 
In  low  income  programs  over  the  last  four 
years,  and  of  the  potential  harm  that  would 
result  from  adoption  of  the  President's 
budget  proposal  on  the  implementation  of 
the  Oramm-Rudman  automatic  deficit 
reduction  provisions  leads  us  to  three 
bottom  line  conclusions  about  the  Federal 
Budget: 

First,  there  Is  no  more  room  for  reduc- 
tions In  the  budget  of  progranu  which  bene- 
fit low  and  moderate  Income  persons. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  tax  concessions  granted 
under  the  1981  Economic  Recovery  Act 
(ERTA).  along  with  increased  defense 
spending,  have  been  virtually  the  sole 
source  of  our  increasing  national  deficit. 

We  have  included  in  your  briefing  book  a 
document  detailing  some  facts  about  de- 
fense spending,  corporate  tax  expenditures 
and  the  deficit. 

This  analysis  leads  us  to  our  two  other 
major  budget  recommendations: 

We  believe  that  In  light  of  the  deficit  situ- 
ation and  the  great  need  to  fund  human  re- 
source programs,  there  is  a  need  to  increase 
federal  resources  and  the  tax  base  while  still 
promoting  tax  equity.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  shortsightedness  of  ignoring  the 
revenue  potential  on  the  tax  side  of  the 
budget  available  not  only  through  broaden- . 
Ing  the  tax  base,  but  through  further  curb- 
ing wasteful  tax  shelters  and  expenditures, 
reforming  corporate  tax  policy  to  reflect  a 
fairer  share,  and  enacting  stronger  compli- 
ance procedures  to  collect  the  $90  billion 
lost  annually  through  tax-fraud.  While  we 
applaud  the  concept  of  exempting  poverty 
households  from  the  payment  of  federal 
Income  tax.  the  current  tax  proposals 
remain  predominantly  revenue  neutral,  and 
contain  alarming  reforms  that  could  impact 
heavily  on  the  broad  middle  class  of  the 
nation.  They  neither  raise  necessary  new 
revenues  by  retrieving  larger  amounts  of 
revenue  foregone,  or  go  far  enough  in  ad- 
dressing equity  Issues.  Instead,  they  propose 
reforms  such  as  restricting  deductibility  of 
charitable  contributions,  which  will  have 
further  negative  effect  on  the  provision  of 
human  services  and  harm  the  middle  class 
worker,  particularly  In  New  York  SUte. 

Finally,  we  recommend  reductions  in  De- 
fense Budget  of  $37.5-40.0  billion  dollars  in 
the  following  fashion: 

1.  Approximately  $16  billion  through  a 
freeze  of  budget  outlays  at  FY  86  figures 
within  National  Defense  Function  (OSO). 

2.  Approximately  $20  billion  through  Im- 
proved managerial  control  over  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  from  private  contrac- 
tors and  Improvements  In  contract  manage- 
ment waste  and  fraud  accounting. 

3.  Approximately  $2-4  billion  through  the 
scaling  back  of  eleven  major  weapon  sys- 
tems identified  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  as  sources  of  potential  cutback  due  to 
questionable  merit  (these  savings  would 
grow  in  future  years  due  to  the  extended 
and  deferred  costs  of  these  weapon  systems 
contracts— CBO  estimated  that  outlay  sav- 
ings for  these  eleven  weapons  systems  In- 
cluding the  controversial  MX  land-based 
mlssUe  would  be  $10  blllloa  by  1990). 
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The  Administration's  FY  1987  budget  con- 
tains sharp  cuts  in  low  Income  programs  to- 
taling over  $8  billion  next  year  and  $21  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1991.  according  to  an  analysis 
Issued  today  by  the  Center  on  Budget  and 
Policy  Priorities. 

The  Center  found  that  14  low  Income  pro- 
grams would  be  eliminated  outright  and 
that  benefit  reductions  would  be  made  in 
nearly  all  basic  low  Income  benefit  pro- 
grams. 

The  Center's  analysis  also  reported  that 
by  fiscal  year  1991,  low  income  programs 
would  be  reduced  nearly  one-sixth. 

The  analysis  shows  that  reductions  in  low 
Income  programs  would  be  three  times 
larger  than  the  savings  from  the  much-dis- 
cussed sale  of  cerUin  government  asseU, 
which  is  also  proposed  in  the  next  budget. 

In  addition,  the  Center  reported  that  2 
million  elderly  persons  living  below  the  pov- 
erty line  would  be  required  to  pay  more  out 
of  their  own  limited  incomes  for  Medicare 
coverage. 

"The  budget  proposal  would  exact  a  sub- 
stantial tool  on  poor  families  and  low 
income  elderly  persons,  while  providing  for 
a  very  large  increase  of  $34  billion  in  de- 
fense appropriations  next  year."  Center  di- 
rector Robert  Oreenstein  noted.  "These 
proposals  would  be  likely  to  reduce  stand- 
ards of  living  and  Increase  hardship  for 
many  who  are  poor." 

Reductiont  in  loiD-income  profframt 
The  new  budget  contains  reductions  In  all 
of  the  core  benefit  entitlement  programs  for 
the  poor— Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC).  Medicaid,  food  stamps, 
and  SupplemenUl  Security  Income  (SSI)— 
the  Center  reported.  CuU  In  these  programs 
alone  would  total  $2  billion  next  year, 
climbing  to  $6.5  billion  In  FY  1991.  Over  the 
next  five  years,  a  total  of  $22  bUlion  would 
be  taken  from  these  programs. 

The  largest  of  these  cuU  would  come  In 
Medicaid,  where  federal  financial  support 
would  be  reduced  significantly, 

"It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  Im- 
ponlble,  for  sutes  to  cover  the  losses  of 
Medicaid  funds  simply  through  administra- 
tive changes."  the  Center  observed.  "Major 
reductions  in  the  coverage  of  low  Income 
beneficiaries  or  In  the  scope  of  medical  serv- 
ices provided  would  be  virtually  Inevitable." 
In  non-entitlement  areas,  the  analysis 
finds  that  14  low  Income  programs  would  be 
terminated.  These  Include  housing  assist- 
ance for  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  programs  aimed  at 
relieving  hunger  and  homelessness.  the 
legal  services  program,  the  low  Income 
weatherlzation  program,  rural  housing  pro- 
grams, the  Work  Incentive  Program  (which 
provides  Job  training  to  welfare  mothers) 
and  the  community  services  block  grant. 

Total  funds  appropriated  for  the  low 
Income  programs  that  would  be  terminated 
came  to  $4  billion  this  year. 

In  addition,  in  a  number  of  low  income 
programs  the  cuts  would  start  to  be  made 
immediately  under  the  new  budget.  The 
analysis  reports  that  some  or  all  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  IS  low  Income  pro- 
grams In  FY  1986  would  be  rescinded  (or 
cancelled)  under  the  budget.  Approximately 
$7  billion  In  appropriations  in  the  low 
Income  area  would  be  rescinded. 

The  rescissions  in  low  income  programs 
constitute  more  than  60  percent  of  all  re- 
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Progrcvu  Hit 
Among  the  areas  affected  most  severely 
would   be   housing   and   employment   pro- 
grams, the  analysis  states. 

The  budget  would  rescind  or  defer  70  per- 
cent of  all  funds  appropriated  for  HUD  sub- 
sidized housing  In  FY  1986,  and  then  pro- 
vide no  appropriations  at  all  for  HUD  subal- 
Elded  housing  in  FY  1987.  In  addition,  rural 
housing  programs  at  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, which  are  targeted  on  low  and 
moderate  Income  rural  families,  would  be 
eliminated. 

In  another  proposed  reduction  In  the  low 
Income  housing  area,  rents  would  be  raised 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  low  Income 
families  in  existing  section  8  housing.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  requiring  these 
families  to  pay  most  or  all  of  any  rent  In- 
creases imposed  by  landlords  next  year.  For 
large  numbers  of  these  low  Income  families, 
renU  would  likely  be  raised  above  the  cur- 
rent legal  maximum  of  30  percent  of 
Income. 

The  reductions  In  housing  for  low  Income 
families  and  elderly  and  disabled  persons 
would  not  be  matched  by  similar  treatment 
of  housing  for  the  military,  however.  Appro- 
priations for  mlliury  housing  would  be 
raised  21  percent  next  year  (and  66  percent 
by  FY  1991),  while  appropriations  for  low 
Income  housing  were  being  zeroed  out. 

In  the  Job  training  area,  the  Job  Corps, 
program  to  train  disadvantaged,  low  Income 
youth  would  be  cut  nearly  In  half,  and  the 
summer  youth  employment  program  would 
be  reduced  about  one-third,  (As  noted,  the 
program  to  provide  Job  training  to  welfare 
mothers  would  be  eliminated.) 

Reductions  would  also  be  felt  In  nutrition 
programs.  Nearly  30,000  low  Income  preg- 
nant women.  Infants,  and  children  at  nutri- 
tional risk  would  have  to  be  removed  next 
year  from  the  women.  Infants,  and  children 
special  food  program.  By  fiscal  year  1991. 
140.000  fewer  women,  InfanU  and  children 
would  be  reached.  In  addition,  funding  for 
two  emergency  food  programs  designed  to 
reach  hungry  persons  with  the  assistance  of 
volunteer  and  non-profit  organizations 
would  be  ended,  and  the  food  stamp  and 
child  nutrition  programs  would  sustain  new 
cuU  of  over  $1  billion  a  year. 

Finally,  the  analysU  reports  that  a  pro- 
posal In  the  budget  to  raise  the  premiums 
that  elderly  persons  must  pay  for  Medicare 
coverage  would  require  the  elderly  to  pay 
nearly  $200  more  per  year  by  1991.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  elderly  below  the  poverty 
line— more  than  2  million  persons— would 
have  to  pay  the  premium  Increase  out  of 
their  own  pockeU,  the  Center  observed. 

The  Center  Is  a  non-profit  research  and 
analysis  organization  in  Washington.  D.C. 
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TABLE  IV -REDUCTIONS  IN  LOW-tNCOME  POROGRAMS  IN 
PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  OUTLAY  REDUCTIONS  IN  FISCAL 
YEAR  1991 
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Appendix  A:  Impact  of  Federal  Budget 
Cuts  1981-83 

440,000  low  income  working  families  were 
terminated  from  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  Program  (AFDC)  and 
several  hundred  thousand  had  benefits  re- 
duced according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO).  Eighty  percent  of  those  ter- 
minated were  still  living  on  below  poverty 
incomes  two  years  later.  Most  of  these  fami- 
lies are  also  lost  Medicaid  coverage  and, 
thus,  access  to  any  health  care  coverage. 

Rents  were  raised  for  all  moderate  and 
low  income  families  and  elderly  persons 
living  in  public  or  subsidized  housing  from 
25%  to  30%  of  income  by  1986.  This  aver- 
ages $500  in  additional  costs  to  a  household 
annually  in  1986.  Federal  support  for  activi- 
ties to  help  replenish  the  shrinking  stock  of 
low  rent  housing  has  been  cut  by  two-thirds. 
According  to  the  Urban  Institute,  300,000 
more  families  now  live  in  substandard  hous- 
ing as  a  result  of  these  reductions. 

$1  to  $2  billion  per  year  has  been  cut  from 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  due  to  cuts  en- 
acted in  1981  and  1982.  Over  two-thirds  of 
these  reductions  have  come  from  reducing 
benefits  to  households  below  the  poverty 
line  according  to  CBO. 


Overall  funding  for  employment  and 
training  programs  which  stood  at  more  than 
$9  billion  in  1980  now  comes  to  leas  than  M 
billion:  hardest  hit  have  been  the  public 
service  Jobs  program  which  was  abolished, 
leaving  more  than  500,000  who  had  been 
served  without  employment  opportunity 
and  the  Job  Corps  and  WIN  programs 
which  serve  unemployed  youth  and  public 
assistance  recipients  respectively  and  have 
seen  their  funding  reduced  by  40%  in  real 
dollars  in  comparison  with  1981  levels. 

Estimates  by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund 
show  that  over  200  community  health  cen- 
ters cut  back  on  services  as  a  result  of  1981 
funding  reductions  and  that  725.000  per- 
sons, result  of  1981  funding  reductions  and 
that  725.000  persons,  two-thirds  of  them  low 
income  children  or  women  of  child  bearing 
age.  lost  access  to  services. 

Reduction  of  25%  in  real  terms  in  Social 
Services  Block  Grant  Program  has  denied 
thousands  of  low  income  families  access  to 
federally  supported  day  care  services  and  re- 
duced the  servicts  available  to  the  home- 
bound  elderly  and  the  disabled. 

About  2  million  fewer  children  currently 
eat  school  lunches  each  day  as  a  result  pre- 
dominantly of  a  28%  reduction  in  child  nu- 
trition program  spending  in  1981.  In  addi- 
tion, moderate  income  families  now  pay  an 
overage  of  $100  more  a  year  for  their  chil- 
dren's school  lunches. 

Cutbacks  in  Medicaid  forced  many  states 
to  make  corresponding  reductions  in  both 
eligibility  and  coverage  for  some  medical 
services. 

Estimates  by  the  Washington  Council  of 
Lawyers,  a  non-profit  organization,  found 
that  some  375  legal  services  offices  closed 
nationwide  and  that  a  30%  reduction  in  the 
number  of  attorneys  and  paralegals  serving 
the  poor  occurred  as  a  result  of  major  feder- 
al funding  reductions. 

Appendix  C— Attachment  on  Select  Low 
Income    Program    Reductions    required 
Under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  as  They 
Efpect  New  York  State:  Total  Dollar 
Loss  Listed  298.8  million 
While  total  loss  to  New  York  State  in 
select  Grants-in-Aid  to  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernments and  Non-Grant  Entitlements  will 
total  approximately  $1.1  (not  including  cer- 
tain i.on-exempt  programs  such  as  subsi- 
dized housing  programs  and  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing),  our  major  concern  is  the  some 
$300  million  is  select  low  income  program 
loss   for  the   most  vulnerable.   The   chart 
below,  excerpted  from  a  printout  by  Fiscal 
Planning  Services  Inc.  Details  that  potential 
loss  to  New  York  State  (Using  FY  87  Base- 
line in  Obligations). 
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ATTACHMIKT/HBW  YORK  STATE  POVERTY  AND 
RELATED  FIOURES 

In  1980,  13.4%  of  New  York's  population 
had  Incomes  below  poverty  (10.609  for  a 
family  of  four). 

25%  of  Black  families  in  New  York  live 
below  poverty  and  32%  of  Hispanic  families. 
In  New  York  City,  the  poverty  rate  overall 
is  24%.  with  Black  poverty  at  29.3%  and  HU- 
panlc  poverty  rates— possibly  as  high  as  45% 
(based  on  1982  study  by  Community  Service 
Society). 

Over  one-half  of  New  York's  poor  are  chil- 
dren or  elderly  over  the  age  of  65. 

3.6  million  New  Yorkers  live  at  125%  of 
poverty  or  below.  While  most  are  likely  eli- 
gible for  Food  Stamp  Program  benefits, 
only  50%  actually  participate. 

1.5  million  total  New  Yorkers  have  no 
health  care  coverage.  400,000  of  them  live  at 
or  below  poverty  another  390,000  are  near 
poor.  Of  the  400,000  poor  uninsured.  25% 
are  children.  80%  of  the  full  uninsured  pop- 
ulation are  either  employed  or  from  work- 
ing households. 

The  WIC  Program  In  New  York  SUte 
serves  only  slightly  over  40%  of  the  eligible 
population. 

The  total  public  assistance  grant  to  a 
family  of  four  (including  the  basic  grant 
and  the  maximum  shelter  allowance)  in 
New  York  City  U  $597  monthly  or  67.6%  of 
the  monthly  poverty  Income  figure  of  $884 
(thU  Includes  last  year's  sUte  Increase  In 
the  basic  grant  level  through  a  home  energy 
allowance). 

Even  when  a  maximum  food  stamp  allot- 
ment Is  included  in  the  total  benefit  level 
for  a  family  of  four  receiving  public  aaalst- 
ance,  the  monthly  benefit  level  is  only 
83.7%  of  poverty  (studies  show  that  nation- 
wide many  AFE>C  households  do  not  rou- 
tinely receive  food  stamps). 

In  a  report  by  the  Montefiore  Medical 
Center,  nearly  one-half  of  the  people  inter- 
viewed at  29  emergency  food  sites  reported 
being  hungry  at  some  point  and  not  being 
able  to  obtain  food. 

There  was  a  50%  Increase  In  the  number 
of  emergency  food  sites  In  New  York  In 
1984.  but  a  75%  Increase  in  demand  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  State  Committee 
Against  Hunger. 

The  Infant  mortality  rates  for  New  York 
were  10.8  per  1.000  live  births  among  whites 
In  1980  and  nearly  twice  as  high  20.0  per 
1,000  live  births  for  blacks. 

The  number  of  homeless  people  In  New 
York  City  on  a  given  night  Is  as  high  as 
60,000  according  to  the  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless. 

Appendix  D 
I.  Some  Pacta— About  Defense  Spending 
and  the  Deficit:  ■ 


The  growth  rate  In  the  Defenae  Budget 
since  1981  has  annually  averaged  8.S  per- 
cent above  inflation. 

Defense  outlays  will  reach  their  highest 
peacetime  level  In  real  terms  in  FY  86  since 
1964  even  after  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
Ungs  cuts  are  considered. 

The  Defense  Budget  has  become  Ineffi- 
cient and  bloated  to  the  point  that  It  cannot 
be  managed  properly.  Money  Is  appropri- 
ated so  quickly  that  It  cannot  be  spent  by 
the  Pentagon.  Unobligated  appropriations 
from  previous  years  carried  forward  to  1986 
now  have  reached  $51  billion. 

While  the  deficit  had  Increased  by  ap- 
proximately $132  billion  In  the  period  FY 
1980-1985  while  defense  spending  has  risen 
by  $152  billion  over  the  same  period. 

There  Is  extraordinary  waste  and  misman- 
agement within  the  procurement  process  at 
the  E)epartment  of  Defense  (DOD).  With 
more  than  $200  billion  In  DOD  procure- 
menU.  estimates  show  that  over  20  percent 
of  this  spending  could  be  saved  through  im- 
proved management  and  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  fraud. 

It  is  likely  In  FY  87  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  attempt  to  compensate  for 
automatic  FY  86  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
cuU  by  asking  for  $314  billion  In  Defense 
budget  authority.  When  compared  to  DOD's 
budget  authority  after  the  automatic  FY  86 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  cuU,  $314  billion 
would  represent  an  8.15  percent  Increase  In 
budget  authority  or  a  dollar  Increase  of  $36 
billion.  „      „ 

II.  Some  FacU-About  Corporate  Tax  Ex- 
penditures and  the  Defense:' 

Corporate  "tax  expenditures"  have  grown 
from  a  mere  $8.3  billion  In  1970  to  an  esti- 
mated $199.9  billion  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1986. 
In  1960.  corporate  taxes  comprised  26  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  revenue  base,  by  1984 
that  figure  was  down  to  8.5  percent. 

That  $119.9  billion  In  corporate  tax  subsi- 
dies represents  well  over  one-half  of  the  es- 
timated federal  budget  deficit  for  FY  87. 

The  corporate  Income  tax  is  now  more 
loophole  than  Ux.  The  estimated  cosU  of 
corporate  Ux  breaks  In  FY  86  amounU  to 
$1.69  for  every  $1.00  corporations  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  in  federal  Income  Ux. 

The  cost  of  $119.9  billion  In  corporate  tax 
loopholes  adds  up  to  $1,612  for  every  tax- 
paying  Individual  or  family  in  America. 

The  1981  Economic  Recovery  and  Tax  Act 
firmly  Institutionalized  many  of  these  cor- 
porate tax  expenditures.  Overall  ERTA  has 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  government  reve- 
nues by  $208  billion  In  FY  86,  almost  the 
entire  size  of  the  deficit. 


>  Souroet:  American  Federation  of  SUte.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees  emd  The  Defense  Budget 
Project  of  the  CenUr  for  Budget  and  Policy  Prior- 
ities. 


Impact: 

Under  these  proposids  new  budget  author- 
ity for  HUD  would  drop  by  almost  *<i,  while 
actual  spending  (outlays)  would  fall  from 
$15  billion  In  1986  to  $14  billion  In  1987.  If 
deferrals  and  rescissions  fall  to  go  through, 
outlays  for  the  two  years  would  be  about 
$2.7  billion.  Spending  would  continue  to  de- 
cline until  It  levels  off  at  about  $12  billion. 
By  1991,  HUD  programs  will  account  for  1.1 
percent  of  all  federal  outlays,  down  from  2.2 
percent  In  1981. 

An  estimated  4.2  million  low-Income 
households  received  some  sort  of  HUD  sub- 
sidy In  1986.  The  total  Is  expected  to  grow 
to  4.4  million  by  1991. 

Response: 

1.  Since  1981,  the  low-income  housing  pro- 
grams of  HUD  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration have  received  more  cuU  than 


■Source:  Citlceni  (or  Tax  Justice, 


any  other  human  gervlce  area.  The  Con- 
greaa  should  respond  by  (I)  rejecting  propoa- 
als  rescind  and/or  defer  funds  already  ap- 
propriated for  FY  1986  (11)  rejecting  the  rec- 
ommendation to  gut  the  housing  programa 
for  FY  1987  and  (111)  restore  the  share  of 
federal  expenditures  (2.2  percent)  for  hou»- 
Ing  to  levels  that  prevail  prior  to  the  deep 
cuU  In  1981. 

2.  Unless  we  aa  a  society  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  permanency  of  homeleasneaa. 
substandard  conditions,  sever  rent  hard- 
ships and  over-crowding  for  growing  num- 
bers of  people,  we  need  to  expand  federal 
assistance  to  those  unable  to  find  decent 
and  affordable  housing.  New  housing  pro- 
posals such  as  the  Nehemlah  Homeowner- 
ship  Demonstration  and  the  two-tier  pro- 
gram for  emergency  and  transitional  hous- 
ing for  the  homeless  should  be  enacted. 

3.  The  Congress  should  view  homelessneai 
as  a  national  disaster  and  provide  Immediate 
relief  for  all  In  need.  Funds  for  the  Emer- 
gency Food  and  Shelter  Program  admlnla- 
t«red  by  the  Federal  Management  Adminis- 
tration (FEMA)  should  be  re-appropriated 
allowing  for  'brick  and  mortar "  shelter  ex- 
pansion as  well  as  for  food  and  other  emer- 
gency needs, 

4.  There  Is  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
sub-standard  housing  In  rural  America- 
some  38  percent  of  the  nations  "bad  hous- 
ing"  Is  In  rural  communities.  The  federal 
Rural  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment programs  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  must  be  contin- 
ued. HUD  programs  do  not  respond  to  the 
special  credit  needs  of  rural  America. 

If  the  Presidents  proposed  rescission  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Program 
Is  accepted,  New  York  Suie  will  lose  $31 
million  of  low  and  very  low-Income  housing 
funds  that  are  allocated  for  use  In  the  state 
for  this  fiscal  year.  This  will  represent  a  67 
percent  reduction  from  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  The  proposed  elimination  of  the  rural 
housing  programs  In  the  President's  1987 
budget  cannot  be  accepted.  Without  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  assUtance 
the  housing  needs  of  rural  New  Yorkers  will 
not  be  met. 

6.  Proper  Incentives  for  the  preservation 
of  existing  predominately  low-Income  hous- 
ing projecu  and  the  creation  of  new  pre- 
dominately low-Income  housing  projecU 
must  be  a  part  of  lax  reform  consideration. 

Legislation  regarding  multlfamlly  housing 
bond  financing  must: 

1.  provide  adequate  Uu^etlng  for  setting 
aside  low-Income  unlu  with  renU  restricted 
to  no  more  than  30  percent  of  the  maximum 
qualifying  Income: 

2.  a  just  Income  by  family  slae  for  quali- 
fied low-Income  tenants: 

3.  restrict  use  for  a  minimum  of  18  yei«; 

4.  prohibit  the  use  of  IDB  funds  to  fi- 
nance any  development  In  which  low  or  very 
low-Income  people  are  or  will  be  displaced 
by  those  of  higher  Income; 

6,  allow  local  and  state  Initiated  efforU  to 
use  Single  Room  Occupancy  and  other  non- 
traditional  housing  resources  to  house  the 
homeless;  _     ,        , 

6.  ensure  that  the  mix  of  the  unit  sixet  of 
the  low-income  set  aside  unlU  mirrors  the 
distribution  of  the  market  unlU. 

6,  Since  1974  the  CDBG  has  been  a  cor- 
nerstone for  the  Improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  housing  opportunities  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  Americans.  The  Adminis- 
trations proposal  to  defer  $500  from  the  FY 
1986  allocation  should  be  rejected.  In  fact, 
the  CDBO  should  be  appropriated  at  $3.6 
billion,  the  level  set  forth  in  the  1983  au- 
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thorlzation  bill.  Furthermore,  CDBO  funds 
should  be  targeted  so  that  100  percent  of 
the  funds  benefit  low  and  moderate-income 
people  at  the  local  level.  Adequate  provi- 
sions should  be  added  to  protect  against  dis- 
placement and  guarantfe  compliance  with 
CDBG  regulations. 

LOW-IlfCOMK  HODSUfC 

ovntviEw 

Prom  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's 
until  1981  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  providing  housing  had  been  ex- 
panding through  a  wide  range  of  program- 
matic initiatives.  In  1949  the  Congress  set 
for  itself  the  goal  of  providing  a  "decent 
home  and  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American."  Along  with  the  FHA  and 
VA  mortgage  insurance  programs,  the  feder- 
al government  assisted  low  and  moderate 
income  households  through  public  housing. 
Section  8  rent  subsidies,  loans  for  rural 
housing  development,  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  (Sec.  202)  as  well  as  support 
funds  to  localities  imder  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  Program. 
(CDBG) 

In  1981  the  President's  Commission  on 
Housing  issued  a  report  that  maintained 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  adequate 
housing  in  the  United  States.  The  report 
recommended  that  the  expansion  of  hous- 
ing opportunities  for  lower-income  people 
through  new  construction  and  substantial 
rehabilitation  be  severely  curtailed.  It  sug- 
gested that  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment be  reduced  to  a  "voucher"  program 
(non-entitlement)  to  assist  household^  with 
the  af  fordability  of  existing  units. 

What  Has  Happened  to  F\inding: 

The  passage  of  the  1981  Budget  and  Rec- 
onciliation Act  (Gramm-Latta)  cut  the  hous- 
ing programs  of  the  D.S.  Dept.  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA)  by 
60  percent.  The  multifamily  new  production 
program  under  Section  8  stopped  being 
funded  in  that  year.  Also,  the  payment-of- 
rent  for  tenants  was  increased  from  25  per- 
cent of  income  to  30  percent.  In  1983  the 
statute  authorizing  Section  8  for  new  con- 
struction and  substantial  rehabilitation  was 
repealed  (except  where  it  worlts  to  build 
housing  for  older  people  or  the  handi- 
capped), leaving  only  the  Section  Certificate 
Program  for  Existing  Housing. 

In  preparation  for  the  current  PY1988 
budget  year,  the  Administration  proposed  a 
"moratorium"  on  adding  any  more  units  to 
the  nation's  subsidized  supply.  It  even  failed 
to  ask  for  any  "vouchers "!  Although  the 
Congress  rejected  this  approach— ftinding 
about  100,000  additional  assisted  units- 
housing  did  suffer  more  cuts.  The  biggest 
losses  were  in  the  rural  housing  programs— 
a  30  percent  cut  over  the  previous  year!  The 
FY  1986  HUD  Appropriations  biU  caUed  for 
12,000  uniU  of  Sec.  202  housing  for  the  el- 
derly/handicapped (same  as  FY1985);  5,000 
units  of  public  housing  (same):  32.000  Sec- 
tion 8  Certificates  (down  5,500);  36,000 
vouchers  (down  2,500);  5.000  units  of  Sec- 
tion 8  Moderate  RehabillUtion.  The  CDBG 
was  cut  10%  to  $3,124  billion  and  a  25  per- 
cent cut  for  the  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  Program  (UDAG)  to  M30  million. 
The  reUtlvely  new  Sec.  17  Rental  Rehabili- 
tation Program  and  the  Housing  Develop- 
ment Grant  Program  (HODAG)  were  cut  in 
half  and  funded  at  «75  million  each.  The 
Emergency  Pood  and  Shelter  program  at 
FEMA  was  funded  at  $70  million. 

The  Executive  Budget  Proposals  for  FT 
1967: 
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While  offering  mostly  a  repeat  of  last 
year's  budget  proposals,  the  Administration 
this  year  will  have  the  advantage  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  balanced  budget 
act  with  which  to  batter  congressional  re- 
sistance. The  Executive  Budget  asks  for 
50,000  vouchers  to  replace  the  current  pro- 
grams of  HUD  and  PmHA.  The  Administra- 
tion proposes  to  eliminate  PmHA  altogether 
and  fold  rural  housing  into  HUD.  Section  8 
Certificate  and  voucher  fair  market  rents 
would  be  frozen  at  1986  levels.  Public  hous- 
ing modernization  funds  would  be  cut  back 
to  allow  for  emergency  repairs  only.  The 
CDBG  would  be  cut  by  30  percent.  However, 
the  Administration  has  temporarily  aban- 
doned proposals  to  'sell"  the  assets  of  the 
popular  FHA. 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Cuts  for  FY 
198e 

Some  2,435  units  of  low-income  housing 
will  be  cut  from  the  present  HUD  program 
levels  and  2,100  will  be  cut  from  the  rural 
housing  programs  of  the  FmHA  as  a  result 
of  the  4.3  percent  across-the-board  cut. 

Furthermore,  the  Administration  has  re- 
quested additional  deferrals  and  rescissions 
for  about  70  percent  of  the  current  HUD 
and  FmHA  programs— eliminating  the  Sec. 
202  program— leaving  about  54,000  vouchers 
out  of  the  appropriated  100,000  units. 
Children  In  Poverty:  An  Overview 

Through  the  leadership  of  individuals  like 
Senator  Moynihan  and  Congressman 
Rangel,  increased  attention  is  being  focused 
on  the  number  of  children  in  this  country 
who  are  growing  up  in  poverty. 

Even  though  we  understand  that  national- 
ly much  information  has  been  developed  on 
this  significant  problem,  we  have  summa- 
rized here  for  your  information  important 
findings  abut  problems  faced  by  young 
people  in  New  York  SUte. 

Twenty-six  percent  of  New  York  State's 
children  under  18  are  poor.  One  of  every 
two  black  and  one  of  every  three  Hispanic 
children  are  poor.  Over  a  quarter  of  New 
York's  children  under  age  18,  but  even  more 
of  those  under  age  five,  are  poor— four  per- 
cent above  the  national  average. 

Impoverished  is  the  single  word  which 
best  described  New  York  State's  children  in 
the  1980's.  Between  1970  and  1983,  the 
state's  poverty  rate  among  those  under  18 
rose  13  percent.  Over  half  of  the  increase 
occiured  between  1980  and  1983,  when  an 
additional  350,000  children  fell  below  the 
poverty  line.  Today,  1,236,800  children  in 
New  York  State  live  in  poverty.  Poverty 
rates  are  highest  among  our  youngest  chil- 
dren. A  child  bom  in  New  York  State  in 
1970  had  a  one  in  ten  chance  of  being  poor. 
T<xlay,  a  child's  chances  of  being  bom  into 
povery  are  nearing  one  in  three. 

The  U.S.  official  poverty  line  is  adjusted 
annually  to  account  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. In  1984,  the  poverty  line  for  a 
family  of  four  was  set  at  $10,609.  An  individ- 
ual working  full  time  at  minimum  wage 
makes  $7,000  annually,  $3,609  below  the 
poverty  line. 

sPECinc  areas  op  concerm 
Public  Assistance 

Over  500,000  children  living  in  poverty  in 
New  York  SUte  do  not  receive  public  assist- 
ance. Benefit  and  eligibility  levels  have  not 
kept  pace  with  inflation.  In  1973,  86  percent 
of  all  poor  children  in  New  York  State  re- 
ceived public  assistance.  The  1981  Federal 
budget  cuts  reduced  public  assistance  bene- 
fits for  100.000  children  in  the  SUte.  41,000 
chUdren  lost  their  benefits  completely: 
33.000  In  New  York  City  alone.  Today.  ADC 


is  reaching  737,337  children— only  59  per- 
cent of  New  York  SUte's  poor  children. 

Two-thirds  of  all  New  York's  poor  chU- 
dren live  in  female  headed  households. 
There  are  666.000  single-parent  families  in 
New  York  SUte;  90  percent  are  headed  by 
women.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  all  female 
headed  households  are  poor. 

Medical 

Although  Medicaid  is  a  Federal  program, 
each  SUte  sete  its  own  eligibility  levels,  in 
New  York,  these  levels  have  not  kept  pace 
with  inflation.  New  York  SUte's  Medicaid 
eligibility  criteria  discriminate  against  large 
families,  denying  coverage  to  over  100.000 
poor  children.  In  1966.  families  with  in- 
comes 85  percent  above  the  poverty  line  re- 
ceived Medicaid  benefits.  For  uninsured 
children,  health  care  remains  crisis  orient- 
ed. Routine  check-up  and  basic  immuniza- 
tions are  out  of  reach.  New  York's  infant 
mortality  and  prenatal  care  daU  reveals  a 
serious  crisis.  2,856  infants  in  New  York 
SUte  died  before  their  first  birthday.  In 
1982,  New  York  SUte  had  the  11th  highest 
infant  mortality  rate,  and  12th  highest  rate 
of  low  birthweight  babies  among  the  50 
SUtes.  Low  birthweight  infanU  are  three 
times  more  likely  to  suffer  from  birth  de- 
fects, 10  times  more  likely  to  be  mentally  re- 
tarted,  and  have  mortality  rates  20  times 
higher  than  normal  birthweight  infanU. 

Of  all  50  SUtes,  New  York  has  the  high- 
est percentage  of  women  receiving  late  or  no 
prenatal  care  to  minority  women.  Only 
South  E>akoU  supplied  less  prenatal  care  to 
minority  mothers  that  year. 

Every  dollar  invested  in  prenatal  care  may 
save  as  much  as  $3.38  in  later  health  care 
costs. 

Hunger 

The  mother's  nutrition  is  a  critical  factor 
in  the  infant's  birthweight.  609,000  women, 
infants  and  children  are  eligible  for  WIC 
benefits,  but  funds  are  too  limited.  Even 
with  sUte  supplementary  program.  329,000 
receive  no  benefits.  Although  New  York 
SUte  is  one  of  the  only  SUtes  that  offers 
WIC  supplemental  nutrition  assistance  pro- 
grams, these  combined  SUte  and  Federal 
benefits  only  reach  280,000  persons,  or  45.9 
percent  of  those  eligible.  For  every  $1.00  in- 
vested in  WIC,  studies  show  a  $5.00  savings 
in  hospiUl  costs  for  premature  and  low- 
weight  babies.  The  spectre  of  hunger  is  with 
us  again,  yet  over  a  half-million  New  York 
SUte  children  who  are  eligible  for  food 
stamps  are  .not  receiving  them.  Federal 
budget  cuU  eliminated  120,000  chUdren 
from  free  school  lunch  programs  between 
1981  and  1983. 

Child  Care 

Subsidized  child  care  is  an  essential  sup- 
port to  low  income  families,  aiding  self-suffi- 
ciency and  providing  a  crucial  educational 
head  start.  Sutewide.  only  one  out  of  five 
children  whose  families  earn  less  than 
$15,000  a  year  receives  a  child  care  subsidy. 
As  of  1983.  33  of  the  SUtes  counties  provid- 
ed no  day  care  for  non-welfare  recipients. 
Federal  cute  in  title  XX  block  grant  moneys 
resulted  in  a  $25  million  reduction  and  a  cut 
of  12.000  day  care  slote  between  1981-83. 
UpsUte.  as  many  as  46  percent  of  all  chil- 
dren previously  in  publicy  funded  day  care 
lost  sudsidies  due  to  Federal  budget  cuts. 
The  SUte  estimates  260.370  children  0-12 
years  old  have  parente  who  are  either  work- 
ing or  in  training  and  eam  less  than  $15,000 
a  year.  However,  SUte  subsidized  child  care 
serves  on  46.300  children  monthly  in  New 
York  aty;  6.062  in  the  rest  of  the  SUtes. 


Head  Start,  the  federally  supported  pro- 
gram found  effective  in  reducing  drop  out 
rates,  truancy  and  school  failure  is  so  under- 
funded that  90  percent  of  all  children  eligi- 
ble for  Head  Start  programs  cannot  be  en- 
rolled. 
Homeleatneu 

Homelessness  is  now  epidemic  in  New 
York  City,  at  crisis  proportions  in  affluent 
Westchester  County  and  increasing 
throughout  the  SUte.  Federal  cute  in  hous- 
ing programs  and  the  negative  economics  of 
the  low-income  housing  market  have  com- 
bined to  leave  thousands  of  people  home- 
less. Twice  as  many  New  York  City  families 
are  homeless  today  than  in  1983. 

During  3  months  in  1985.  5.800  families 
and  17.000  children  sought  emergency  shel- 
ter in  New  York  City.  Pour  hundred  faml- 
Ues  with  800  children  in  Westchester 
County  are  living  in  shelters  with  average 
sUys  of  8  months  per  family.  The  homeless 
include  an  estimated  20,000  youth  pushed 
out  of  their  homes  or  discharged  from  insti- 
tutions, without  resources,  in  need  of  jobs, 
training  and  education.  They  are  the  fastest 
growing  population  of  homeless.  Their 
needs  are  immediate  shelter  and  continued 
services,  as  well  as  permanent  housing.  The 
Federal  Runaway  and  Homeless  Act  pro- 
vides base  funding  for  shelters  for  this 
group. 

Education 


Our  schools  today  fall  too  many  young 
people— those  who  need  special  support 
services  and  education,  young  women  who 
wish  to  compete  in  a  male-dominated  world, 
minority  and  poor  studente  who  need  the 
confidence  of  teachers  to  work  and  succeed, 
and  homeless  youth  who  are  shuttled  from 
school  to  school  or  excluded  from  an  educa- 
tion because  they  lack  a  residence. 

Today,  33  percent  of  the  SUte's  studente 
drop  out  before  graduation— an  Increase 
from  25  percent  a  decade  ago.  The  figures 
are  far  worse  for  our  big  cities:  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  places  the 
rate  at  41.7  percent.  Retention  rates  for 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Poughkeepsle 
showed  that  over  40  percent  of  the  entering 
9th  grade  class  is  not  present  in  12th  grade 
4  years  later.  Dropout  rates  among  blacks 
and  HUpanlcs  are  over  50  percent.  Ninety 
percent  of  handicapped  studente  are  not  re- 
ceiving diplomas. 

The  Federal  role  in  primary  and  second- 
ary education  has  always  been  small,  but  Ite 
focus  has  ensured  that  localities  served  the 
most  vulnerable  with  compensatory,  bi-lin- 
gual  and  special  education,  and  that  righte 
to  equal  access  and  equality  of  educational 
opportunities  are  respected. 

In  1982-83.  Federal  Chapter  1  funds, 
which  underpin  compensatory  education. 
reached  less  than  half  of  those  eligible  for 
service.  NAEP  attributes  this  reduction  of 
40  percent  of  the  gap  in  achievement  in  the 
1970'8  to  the  Federal  program. 

Studies  have  demonstrated  that  high 
quality  bilingual  education  can  improve  the 
achievement  level  of  studente  with  limited 
English  proficiency.  But  current  programs 
reach  only  one-third  of  those  in  need. 

The  Federal  act  for  Handicapped  Educa- 
tion Public  Law  94-142  has  revolutionized 
education  of  handicapped  studente.  Federal 
funding  In  recent  years  has  been  reduced 
from  18  percent  of  coste  to  8  percent  of 
cosU.  In  response,  some  SUtes  have  reduced 
their  programs. 

Youth  Unemployment 
New  York's  teenage  unemployment  rate  is 
2S  percent:  for  black  and  Hispanic  youth 


the  rate  is  over  40  percent.  A  recent  esti- 
mate showed  260,000  of  New  York  City's  16 
to  24-year-olds  lacking  basic  employabillty 
skills;  160,000  were  out  of  school.  Forty-five 
percent  of  Federal  youth  employment  and 
training  funds  were  cut  between  1981  and 
1983 

In  addition  to  the  generalized  concerns 
that  we  have  outlined  earlier  in  this  session, 
it  is  particularly  our  concern  for  the  low 
Income  children  in  the  SUte  that  has  led  us 
to  develop  our  proposal  for  An  Omnibus 
Anti-Poverty  Initiative,  detailed  In  another 
section  of  this  Briefing  Book. 

An  Ominbus  Anti -Poverty  Initiative 
With  national  poverty  rates  at  over  14 
percent  and  poverty  in  New  York  hovering 
between  13  percent  and  14  percent,  we  rec- 
ommend that  Congress  develop  an  "Omni- 
bus Anti-Poverty  Initiative".  While  SUtes 
can  act  independent  and  creatively  to  devel- 
op programs  and  policies  that  complement 
federal  programs,  cushion  Federal  dollar 
loss,  fill  service  gaps  or  supplement  Federal 
efforts  with  SUte  dollars,  they  cannot  and 
should  not  substitute  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  developing  unified  nationwide 
policies  to  address  poverty. 

The  alarming  growth  of  poverty  nation- 
wide over  the  last  5  years  Is  Just  as  signifi- 
cant a  national  issue  as  lowering  the  federal 
deficit.  Providing  health  care  for  the  unin- 
sured, creating  jobs,  housing  the  homeless, 
feeding  the  hungry,  providing  adequate  sup- 
porte  for  the  working  poor  and  those  who 
want  to  work  and,  indeed,  insuring  a  stand- 
ard of  decency  for  every  American  should 
not  be  a  secondary  national  policy  issue.  We 
cannot  simply  close  our  eyes  hoping  that 
the  problem  will  disappear  nor  can  we 
defend  a  rationale  that  states  that  all  Amer- 
icans win  be  assured  with  economic  decency, 
much  less  prosperity,  by  a  thriving  economy 
when  all  the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary.  We 
must  provide  for  those  children,  the  elderly, 
women,  minorities  and.  indeed,  workers  who 
have  been  "Immune"  to  our  prospering 
economy  and  for  whom  a  Federal  safety  net 
Is  little  more  than  fiction. 

We  urge  that  the  Congress,  in  addition  to 
addressing  our  Nation's  growing  deficit, 
create  the  financial  latitude  within  the 
budget  through  Ux  base  expansion  and  de- 
fense savings  to  fund  a  Federal  "Omnibus 
Anti-Poverty  Initiative  "  at  a  level  of  $15-$20 
biUlon.  Much  of  what  we  propose  is  con- 
tained in  the  Family  Economic  Security  Act 
of  1985.  introduced  last  year  by  Senator 
Moynihan.  RepresenUtlve  Rangel  and  Rep- 
resenUtive  Ford.  Other  aspecte  of  our  'Om- 
nibus Anti-Poverty  Initiative"  are  new  Ini- 
tiatives. On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  a 
program  such  as  this  would  be  represenU- 
tive  of  a  true  attempt  to  address  growing 
poverty  as  a  nation.  Our  proposal  is  a  blend- 
ing of  historically  proven  approaches  and 
new  Innovative  approaches  to  poverty  and 
we  urge  the  members  of  the  New  York  SUte 
Congressional  Delegation  and  others  to  sup- 
port the  provisions  or  some  beginning  ele- 
mente  of  them  as  outlined  below. 

Increase  SSI  benefit  levels  and  offer  par- 
tial Federal  support  to  SUtes  which  In- 
crease or  initiate  SUte  SupplemenUl  SSI 
beneflte.  Mandate  medicaid  coverage  for  all 
SSI  reclplente.  By  Increasing  SSI  benefit 
leveU  by  $24/month  for  an  Individual  and 
$30/month  for  a  couple,  poverty  would  be 
lessened  among  the  elderly  and  disabled 
poor.  Also,  by  providing  Federal  matching 
of  30  percent  for  Increases  in  SUte  Supple- 
mente  for  SSI,  SUtes  would  be  encouraged 
to  Implement  supplemental  paymente  where 


ctirrently  non-extetent  and  to  maintain  the 
currency  of  SUte  supplemental  effort* 
where  they  are  provided.  Medicaid  benefits 
should  be  automatically  provided  to  881  re- 
clplente—currently  sUtes  have  the  option  of 
covering  SSI  reclplente  under  medicaid. 

in  the  area  op  health  care 
Mandate  a  1-year  Federal  extension  of 
medicaid  for  all  families  who  leave  AFDC 
and  have  no  health  Insurance  and  permit 
sUtes  at  their  own  option  to  extend  cover- 
age for  an  additional  year.  ThU  would  be 
particularly  beneficial  to  those  who  leave 
AFDC  in  order  to  work  but  have  no  fringe 
benefit  package  and  to  those  who  lose 
AFDC  eligibility  because  of  Increased  earn- 
ings. 

Waive  the  provisions  under  the  current 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
(ERISA)  that  prevente  sUtes  from  mandat- 
ing employer-based  health  coverage.  Cur- 
rently SUtes  are  prohibited  from  finding 
creative  ways  to  provide  health  care  cover- 
age to  workers  and  particularly  the  working 
poor  by  Federal  legislation  that  does  not 
give  them  latitude  over  employers  In  regard 
to  requiring  the  provision  of  health  care. 
Nationwide  over  35  million  persons,  and  in 
New  York  estimates  ranging  from  1.5-2.0 
million  persons,  have  no  health  Insurance 
from  any  source.  Many  of  these  uncovered 
are  poor  and  a  significant  majority  are  from 
working  households. 


IN  THE  AREA  OP  EKPLOTMBirr 

Create  a  new  Federal  block  grant  to  sup- 
port SUte  job  creation  and  job  placement 
efforte  for  the  structurally  unemployed. 
Targeting  efforte  to  women  on  AFDC  and 
long-term  adult  AFDC  reclplente.  Maintain 
and  Increase  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit 
(TJTC)  focused  on  employing  disadvan- 
taged youth  and  general  assistance  reclpl- 
ente. 

List  op  Cathouc  Cohperence  PARTiciPAirri 

His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  O'Connor, 
ArchbUhop  of  New  York. 

The  Most  Reverend  Edward  D.  Head. 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo. 

The  Most  Reverend  John  R.  McGann. 
Bishop  of  RockvlUe  Centre. 

The  Most  Reverend  Joseph  M.  Sullivan. 
Auxiliary  Bishop.  Diocese  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Most  Reverend  Rene  Valero,  Auxilia- 
ry Bishop.  Diocese  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Jack  Ballnsky.  Executive  Secretary. 
New  York  SUte  CouncU  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities Directors. 

Reverend  Patrick  Boyle.  Director.  Office 
of  Social  Development,  Archdiocese  of  New 
York. 

Sister  Serena  Branson.  Director.  Diocesan 
Health  and  Social  Services.  Diocese  of 
Albany. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carey.  Bishop  Sheen  Ecu- 
menical Housing  Foundation.  Rochester. 

Mr.  J.  Alan  Davitt.  Executive  Director. 
New  York  SUte  Catholic  Conference. 

Ms.  Vlncenza  DePazlo.  Counsels  Office. 
Catholic    Charities.    Archdiocese    of    New 

York. 

Mr.  Peter  Delia  Monica.  Associate  Direc- 
tor. Catholic  Charities,  Diocese  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Thomas  DeStefano,  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Catholic  Charities,  Diocese  of  Brooklyn. 

Reverend  John  Plrpo.  Diocesan  Director. 
Office  of  Social  Ministry.  Diocese  of  Roch- 
ester. ^, 

Reverend  John  OUmartln,  Diocesan  Direc- 
tor. CathoUc  Charities.  Diocese  of  RockvlUe 
Centre. 
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Reverend  Steven  Gratto.  Associate  Direc- 
tor. Catholic  Charities.  Diocese  of  Ogdens- 
burg. 

Reverend  Henry  Guglno.  Assistant  Direc- 
tor. CathoUc  ChariUes,  Diocese  of  Buffalo. 

Dr.  Paul  Kirdahy.  Executive  Director, 
CathoUc  Charities.  Diocese  of  RockviUe 
Centre. 

Sister  Karen  KuiUel.  Catholic  ChariUes. 
Archdiocese  of  New  York. 

Monsignor  James  Murray.  Executive  Di- 
rector. Catholic  Charities.  Arehdiocese  of 
New  York. 

Reverend  Alan  Placa.  Counsel's  Office. 
Catholic  Charities.  Diocese  of  RockviUe 
Centre. 

Ms.  Mildred  Shanley,  Counsel's  Office. 
Catholic  Charities.  Diocese  of  Brooklyn. 

Reverend  Donald  Sakano.  Office  of  Neigh- 
borhood Preservation.  Archdiocese  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Maurice  Tiemey.  Executive  Director. 
CathoUc  Charities.  Diocese  of  Rochester. 

Reverend  Gerald  Walsh.  CathoUc  Char- 
ities. Archdiocese  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brian  Walton.  Syracuse  Area  Direc- 
tor. Catholic  Charities.  Diocese  of  Syracuse. 

Mr.  Matt  Ahman.  Charities.  USA. 

Ms.  Dorothy  Howe.  Chanties.  USA. 

Mr.  Prank  Monahan.  United  States 
Catholic  Conference. 

Ms.  Sharon  Daly.  United  SUtes  CathoUc 
Conference. 

Legislativk  Phogram  1986 
On  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
and  Dioceses  of  New  York  State,  the  New 
York  State  Catholic  Conference  presents  its 
program  of  legislative  proposals  for  1986. 
These  objectives  are  firmly  rooted  in  the 
Gospel  values  which  motivate  and  guide  the 
Church's  activities  in  the  pubUc  forum  in 
responding  to  human  needs. 

The  common  thread  which  runs  through 
aU  of  these  objectives  is  the  inherent  worth 
and  dignity  of  every  human  life.  The 
unborn,  the  elderly,  teenage  mothers,  stu- 
dents, the  hungry  and  homeless.  Medicaid 
recipients,  the  unemployed  and  impris- 
oned—all possess  rights  which  must  be  ob- 
served; all  deserve  respect,  nurturance  and 
protection.  AU  pubUc  policy  should  be  devel- 
oped, all  legislation  enacted,  and  all  regula- 
tions reviewed  with  the  inestimable  signifi- 
cance of  human  life  at  the  forefront  of  dis- 
cussion. 

The  State  and  the  Church  must  cooperate 
to  protect  and  enhance  human  Uves  at  all 
stages  of  their  development.  It  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  social  responsibUity  and  public 
moraUty  often  rise  above  personal  freedoms. 
Further,  effective  pubUc  policy  cannot  be 
developed  in  a  solely  secular  environment. 
The  public  and  private  sectors  must  cooper- 
ate in  their  efforts  to  restructure  the  law  to 
respond  beneficially  and  appropriately  to 
those  New  Yorkers  most  vulnerable,  most 
oppressed,  most  in  need. 

The  Conference  stands  ready  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  the  development  of  such 
policies. 

TAKCrra)  OBJECTIVES 

The  Conference  has  selected  the  foUowing 
specific  objectives  to  be  targeted  for  action 
during  the  1986  Session.  Both  the  Church 
and  the  State  have  responsibiUty  to  pro- 
mote these  programs  as  fair  and  sound 
pubUc  policy. 

Protecting  Human  Life— Seeking  primari- 
ly the  elimination  of  the  state  funding  of 
abortions  and,  as  in  the  past,  the  transfer  of 
such  funds  to  programs  which  aid  women  in 
carrying  their  pregnancies  to  term,  the  Con- 
ference wlU  support  legislation  requiring  pa- 
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rental  notification  for  abortions  and  pro- 
grams of  pre-natal  care  which  aUow  women, 
especlaUy  those  of  low-income,  the  security 
of  bringing  their  pregnancies  to  term.  The 
Conference  wiU  continue  to  oppose  the  en- 
actment of  a  death  penalty  statute  as  weU 
as  any  right-to-die  legislation  which  would 
tend  toward  the  legalization  of  suicide  or 
euthanasia. 

Feeding  and  Housing  the  Indigent— The 
Conference  wlU  seek  funding  of  the  SNAP 
program  at  a  level  of  $50  miUion  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  nutrition  outreach,  the 
WIC  program,  meals  for  the  homebound  el- 
derly, support  for  soup  kitchens  and  food 
pantries,  and  school  food  programs. 

In  addition,  efforts  wiU  be  undertaken  to 
continue  the  Homeless  Housing  Assistance 
Program  funded  at  a  level  of  MO  miUion  for 
FY  86-87  as  weU  as  the  creation  of  an  oper- 
ating subsidy  program  funded  at  a  level  of 
$2  miUion  in  1986-87  to  enhance  effective 
operation  of  existing  programs. 

Postering  Educational  Choice— To  contin- 
ue the  efforts  of  last  year,  the  Conference 
will  cooperate  with  other  groups  to  attain 
enactment  of  a  program  of  educational  tax 
reUef  for  parents  of  chUdren  attending 
pubUc  or  nonpubUc  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

Ensuring  Medical  Care— While  seeking  an 
increase  in  the  Medicaid  eligibUity  levels  to 
reach  100  percent  of  the  federal  poverty 
level,  special  efforts  wUl  be  undertaken  to 
secure  the  provision  of  Medicaid  services  for 
famiUes  of  aU  sizes,  especially  those  headed 
by  single  women,  with  incomes  below  the 
federal  poverty  level  and  to  obUln  expedi- 
tious determination  of  Medicaid  eligibUity 
for  alternative  care  programs  for  the  elderly 
and  disabled. 

Serving  Youth— The  Conference  wiU  seek 
enactment  of  Omnibus  Youth  Services  legis- 
lation which  among  other  provisions  would 
provide  additional  funds  for  children's 
mental  health  services;  increase  funding  for 
the  STEP  program  with  provision  that  it  be 
targeted  to  minorities,  those  at  risk  for  teen 
pregnancy,  and  residents  of  group  and 
foster  homes;  esUblish  a  special  student 
scholarship  program  of  tuition  payments 
for  at-risk  youth  for  attendance  at  either  a 
non-district  pubUc  school  or  a  nonpublic 
school;  increase  by  $5  mUlion  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  State's  Teen  Pregnancy  Preven- 
tion Program;  Increase  funding  for  pre- 
school and  after-school  day  care  programs; 
and  create  a  PamUy  Support  Program  for 
famUies  on  or  eligible  for  public  assistance 
experiencing  symptoms  of  dysfunction  and 
ui  need  of  counseling  and  case-management 
services. 

Employing  the  Unemployed— The  Confer- 
ence wUl  support  the  creation  of  a  sUte  em- 
ployment program,  subsidizing  and  expand- 
ing a  grant  diversion  program  targeted  to 
employable  public  assistance  recipients. 

SPBCtAI.  IXCISLATIVX  COHCKRIIS 

WhUe  the  targeted  objectives  wiU  receive 
major  emphasis  in  the  1986  Session,  the 
Conference  wiU  also  direct  efforts  toward 
protecting  the  following  populations 
through  pursuit  of  the  Initiatives  enumer- 
ated below. 

Elderly  and  Disabled— Increase  respite 
funding  to  famUies  caring  for  elderly  and 
physicaUy  disabled  dependents;  expand  the 
availability  of  transporution  services;  pro- 
vide appropriate  recreational  opportunities 
and  services. 

Encourage  famUy  support  services  for 
those  rendering  home  care  to  the  mentally 
disabled  as  weU  as  for  persons  with  disabU- 


ities   who   require   care   as   their   parents 
become  less  able  to  care  for  them. 

Revise  CSS  eUgibiUty  requlremenU  to 
allow  provision  of  services  to  persons  who 
have  not  been  previously  institutionalized. 

Women  in  the  Workplace— Eliminate 
gender-based  wage  disparity  in  the  work 
place. 

Provide  skills  training  for  women  re-enter- 
ing the  job  market. 

Develop  adequate  chUd  care  poUcies  for 
all  working  women. 

Disadvantaged  Children— Enact  legisla- 
tion to  provide  supplementary  services  for 
pupUs  with  special  educational  needs  in 
nonpubUc  schools. 

The  PhysicaUy  ni— Maintain  the  funds 
provided  in  the  hosplial-based  reimburse- 
ment methodology,  which  include  provi- 
sions for  bad  debt  and  charity  care. 

Support  medical  malpractice  reform 
which  alleviates  the  financial  burden  placed 
on  hospitals  for  the  cost  of  physicians'  U- 
ability  insurance;  freezes  any  immediate  ad- 
justment in  malpractice  Insurance  rates;  as- 
sures accessibUity  to  health  care  services  for 
all;  and  provides  for  the  esUbllshment  of  a 
Commission  on  Liability  Insurance. 

Support  provisions  for  adequate  payment 
of  alternate  care  patients,  regulatory  pro- 
tections of  possible  inappropriate  dis- 
charges, and  increased  availability  of  home 
care  services. 

Support  an  Increase  of  at  least  )5.00  for 
clinic  rates,  elimination  of  the  cap  on  out- 
patient services,  and  increases  for  emergen- 
cy room  rates. 

Victims  and  Offenders— Continue  to 
pursue  legislative  initiatives  to  reduce 
prison  overcrowding,  with  concern  for  both 
victims  and  offenders,  proposing  criminal 
justice  reform  that  makes  common  sense  for 
both.  This  would  entail  increased  use  of 
community-based  alternatives  to  incarcer- 
ation for  young  offenders  and  persons  who 
pose  no  danger  to  society,  so  as  to  reduce  re- 
cidivism and  promote  community  reintegra- 
tion and  safety. 

Families- Maintain  and  Improve  the 
state's  existing  housing  stock  through  In- 
creased funding  for  neighborhood  and  rural 
preservation  companies,  removing  the  cap 
on  funds  to  individual  companies,  and  devel- 
oping new  rehabilitation  initiatives  includ- 
ing the  SRO  Preservation  Loan  Program,  a 
state-financed  public  housing  modernization 
program,  and  a  program  for  moderate  reha- 
bUiUtion  of  occupied  buUdings. 

Expand  middle  and  low-income  housing 
opporiunitles  for  elderly  and  disabled  resi- 
dents. 

The  Oppressed— Support  efforts  to  moiU- 
tor  and  curb  the  investment  of  public  retire- 
ment funds  in  firms  doing  business  with  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  investments  and  bank  loans  to 
South  Africa  carry  grave  moral  burdens  and 
have  critical  impact  on  issues  of  human 
rights. 

The  concerns  outlined  above  do  not  ex- 
haust the  full  legislative  program  of  the 
New  York  State  Catholic  Conference.  A 
"General  Legislative  Agenda. "  specifying  all 
of  the  proposals  which  the  Conference  wlU 
actively  pursue  in  the  1986  Session,  is  avaU- 
able  from  the  Conference  office.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:12  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 

House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 

Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks. 

announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 


the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2453)  to 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  increase  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
1985.  1986,  and  1987  for  commodity 
distribution,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Conte  as  an 
additional  conferee  m  the  ftirther  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  534)  entitled  making  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

At  3:48  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4151.  An  act  to  provide  enhanced  dip- 
lomatic security  and  combat  international 
terrorism,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  5:13  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Seante: 

H.R.  4399.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
buUding  located  in  Jamaica,  Queens,  New 
York,  as  the  "Joseph  P.  Addabbo  Federal 
BuUdUig". 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  luianimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJl.  4151.  An  act  to  provide  enhanced  dip- 
lomatic security  and  combat  international 
terrorism,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2733.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  stating  that  the  unit  cost 
threshold  has  been  breached  on  the  Re- 
moUly  Piloted  Program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2734.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  stating  that  the  unit  cost 
threshold  has  been  breached  on  the  Army 
Helicopter  Improvement  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2735.  A  conununlcation  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  Extraordinary  Con- 


tractural  Actions  to  Facilitate  the  National 
Defense  for  calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2736.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  stating  that  the  unit 
cost  threshold  has  been  exceeded  on  the 
Space  Defense  and  Operations  and  T-46A 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2737.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Coast  Guard  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Conunerce,  Science,  and 
Trans  pKjrtation. 

EC-2738.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Consolidated  RaU  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  CONRAIL  for  calendar  year  1985;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2739.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation  s  efforts  to  implement  the 
Commercial  Space  Launch  Act  of  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2740.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  stating  that  there 
were  not  Federal  RaUroad  Administration 
contractors  or  subcontractors  Indemnified 
during  1985:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-274I.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  United  SUtes 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Corporation  for  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2742.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Executive  Director  of  the  United 
SUtes  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams of  the  United  SUtes  Holocaust  Me- 
morial CouncU;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2743.  A  communication  from  the 
E>eputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  excess  offshore  lease  revenues;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2744.  A  communication  from  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  SUtes. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Benefit  OverpaymenU-Recoverles 
Could  Be  Increased  In  the  Pood  Stamp  and 
AFDC  Programs";  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-2745.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  SUtes  Information 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  competition  advocacy  for 
fiscal  year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2746.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Justice  Department-Improved  Man- 
agement Process  Would  Enhance  Justices 
Administration";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2747,  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  under 


the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2748.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Governmental  and 
PubUc  Affairs.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  punuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2749.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  SUtes.  traits- 
mlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of  the 
National  Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board 
entitled  "Federal  Drug  Enforcement 
Progress  Report  1984-1985":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2750.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Lois  Burke  Shepard.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Museum  Serv- 
ices; 

Francis  M.  Norris,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Legislation  and  PubUc  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  Education; 

John  R.  Wall,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Com- 
mission for  the  term  expiring  April  27.  1987; 

Truman  McGlU  Hobbs,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  10,  1991; 

Donald  Barr,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988; 

James  Harvey  Harrison,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  CouncU  on 
Educational  Research  for  a  term  expiring 
September  30,  1988; 

Robert  H.  Matson,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988; 

Joan  M.  Gubblns.  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30. 1988; 

Robert  Lee  McElrath.  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  Edu- 
cational Research  for  a  term  expiring  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987; 

David  Alan  Heslop,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986; 

Marilyn  Logsdon  Mennello,  of  Florida,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Museum  Serv- 
ices Board  for  a  term  expiring  December  6. 
1989' 

James  H.  Duff,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing December  6,  1986; 

David  B.  Grey,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Handi- 
capped Research:  and 

C.  Ronald  Klmberllng.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
AasUtant  Secretary  for  Poatsecondary  Edu- 
cation. Department  of  Education. 
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(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  they  be  confirmed,  subject 
to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Chatex): 
S.  2207.  A  bill  to  modify  the  limitations 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  on 
net  operations  loss  and  excess  credit  car- 
ryovers, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Kastkr): 
S.  2208.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  African 
nunine,  Recovery  and  Development  Fund 
for  the  relief,  recovery,  and  long-term  devel- 
opment of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Do- 

MKmci,  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 

STArroRO.   Mr.   HATtm.   Mr.   Duseh- 

BERGKR.  Mr.  Bradlst.  Mr.  BnrrsKii. 

Mr.  Huifz.  and  Mr.  Weicikr): 
S.  2209.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  and  im- 
prove the  provisions  of  section  1619  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  which  authorizes  the 
continued  payment  of  SSl  benefits  to  indi- 
viduals who  work  despite  severe  medical  im- 
pairment: to  amend  such  act  to  require  con- 
CTirrent  notification  of  eligibility  for  SSI 
and  Medicaid  benefits  and  notification  to 
certain  disabled  SSI  recipienU  of  their  po- 
tential eligibility  for  benefits  under  such 
section  1819:  to  provide  for  a  GAO  study  of 
the  effects  of  such  section's  work  incentive 
provisions,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself.  Ui. 

BxjRDicK,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Ksrhy,  Mr. 

Numi,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Stknnis,  Mr. 

LoGAR.  Blr.  ZoRiNsxT,  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston): 
SJ.  Res.  299.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  December  7.  19M.  through 
December  13.  19M.  as  "National  Alopecia 
Areata  Awareness  Week  ":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 

8.  Res.  369.  A  resolution  relating  to  trade 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Chars): 
8.  2307.  A  bill  to  modify  the  limita- 
tions   under    the    Internal    Revenue 
Code  of  1954  on  net  operating  loss  and 


excess  credit  carryovers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Pl- 
nance. 

TAX  CARRYOVKR  LIMITATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Chatee  and  I  are  pleased  to  be 
introducing  legislation  to  address  a 
problem  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
that  Congress  has  grappled  with  since 
1976.  Specifically,  I  am  referring  to 
Code  sections  382  and  383  which  limit 
the  use  of  a  corporation's  net  operat- 
ing loss  and  other  carryovers  following 
a  substantial  change  in  the  sUx±  own- 
ership of  the  corporation. 

The  need  to  revise  section  382  to 
curb  abuses  and  eliminate  discontinu- 
ities and  uncertainties  under  current 
law  has  been  apparent  for  many  years. 
It  is  the  solution  that  has  eluded  us. 
In  the  last  few  years,  however,  a  grow- 
ing consensus  has  emerged  on  an  ap- 
proach to  the  carryover  of  net  operat- 
ing losses.  This  approach  first  sur- 
faced in  a  1982  study  by  the  American 
Law  Institute  entitled  "Pederal 
Income  Tax  Project:  Subchapter  C." 
Subsequently,  a  task  force  composed 
of  tax  practitioners,  academicians,  and 
professional  staff  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  joined  together 
with  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Pinance 
Committee  to  prepare  a  report  on  pro- 
posals to  revise  the  taxation  of  corpo- 
rations and  shareholders.  Last  year, 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  France  Com- 
mittee released  its  final  report  on  sub- 
chapter C,  including  specific  sugges- 
tions for  the  revision  of  sections  382 
and  383  based  on  substantial  refine- 
ments and  modifications  to  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute's  1982  study. 

The  bill  I  am  intrtxlucing  draws 
heavily  from  the  Senate  Pinance  Com- 
mittee's subchapter  C  report  for  new 
principles  and  guidelines  to  govern  the 
carry  over  of  net  operating  losses.  I 
note  that  the  tax  reform  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives also  adopts  the  general  principles 
proposed  in  the  subchapter  C  report 
for  dealing  with  such  operating  losses. 
In  addition,  the  tax  reform  proposals 
just  released  by  Senator  Packwood  in- 
clude revisions  to  sections  382  and  383 
that  are  sutistantially  the  same  as 
those  embodied  in  my  bill. 

Mr.  President,  before  turning  to  a 
discussion  of  the  provisions  in  my  bill, 
I  would  like  to  publicly  thank  all  of 
the  people— both  in  Government  and 
from  the  private  sector— who  contrib- 
uted so  much  time  and  effort  to  the 
Senate  Pinance  Committee's  subchap- 
ter C  report.  A  complete  list  of  these 
people  can  be  found  in  Senator 
Chatki's  opening  remarks  a'  the  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.  hearing  on  the  sub- 
chapter C  report  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Taxation  and  Debt  Manage- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Pinance.  In 
recent  months,  many  of  these  people 
contributed  to  the  development  of  my 
bill  and  deserve  particular  recognition. 


These  people  are  George  Tin  and 
Lindy  Paull  from  the  Pinance  Com- 
mittee; LaBrenda  Stodghill.  Laurie 
Mathews,  and  Paul  Jacokes  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation;  Jim 
Pransen  and  Mark  Mathlesen  from 
the  office  of  Legislative  Counsel;  and 
Rick  D'Avlno  from  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

Normally,  when  describing  proposed 
legislation,  I  would  start  with  a  de- 
scription of  current  law.  Unfortimate- 
ly,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  identify 
current  law  under  the  circumstances 
presently  surroimdlng  sections  382  and 
383.  As  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976.  Congress  completely  rewrote  sec- 
tion 382  and  383.  Since  then,  we  have 
postponed,  time  and  again,  the  effec- 
tive dates  of  the  1976  amendments  be- 
cause they  suffer  from  the  same  basic 
flaws  as  pre- 1976  sections  382  and  383, 
as  well  as  a  host  of  additional  inad- 
equacies. The  latest  postponement  of 
the  effective  dates  expired  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1985.  As  a  resiilt,  the  1976 
amendments  to  sections  382  and  383 
are  technically  the  law  today. 

This  problem  is  further  compounded 
by  the  tax  reform  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Decem- 
ber. As  mentioned  earlier,  that  bill 
contains  new  rules  governing  the 
carryover  of  corporate  tax  attributes 
following  certain  changes  in  stock 
ownership.  These  rules  are  embodied 
in  amendments  to  sections  382  and 
383,  and  are  effective  to  changes  in 
corporate  ownership  that  occurred  on 
or  after  January  1,  1986. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  I  have 
just  described  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  type  of  confusion  created  by 
the  effective  dates  in  the  House  tax 
reform  bill.  In  planning  for  a  transac- 
tion, should  a  taxpayer  rely  on  the 
1976  amendments  which  are  technical- 
ly the  law,  but  which  almost  everyone 
agrees  should  never  take  effect?  If  not, 
should  the  taxpayer  rely  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  which  repre- 
sent a  sound  policy  improvement  over 
the  1976  amendments  and  pre- 1976 
law,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate?  Or  perhaps  the 
taxpayer  should  rely  on  pre- 1986  law 
which,  in  fact,  has  been  the  law 
through  December  31,  1985.  notwith- 
standing the  1976  amendments?  In  my 
opinion,  we  can  surely  provide  taxpay- 
ers with  a  modicum  of  certainly  better 
than  this. 

Por  purposes  of  my  statement,  I  will 
refer  to  pre- 1976  law  as  current  law. 
Under  current  law,  a  corporation  that 
incurs  a  net  operating  loss  in  1  year 
generally  is  permitted  to  use  the  loss 
of  offset  Income  earned  in  the  3  tax- 
able years  prior  to  and  the  15  years 
after  the  year  in  which  the  loss  is  In- 
curred. The  underlying  policy  for  this 
treatment  is  to  ameliorate  the  other- 
wise harsh  consequences  of  a  strict 
annual  accounting  system.   In   1964. 


section  382  was  added  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  curb  trafficking  in 
corporations  with  unused  net  operat- 
ing losses  following  certain  changes  in 
the  ownership  of  the  corporation.  One 
set  of  rules  applies  in  cases  of  owner- 
ship changes  by  taxable  stock  pur- 
chase or  redemption,  and  the  other  set 
of  rules  applies  to  acquisitions  by  tax- 
free  reorganization. 

The  purchase  rule  provides  that  no 
carryover  of  net  operating  losses  is 
permitted    if:    Pirst,    the    10    largest 
shareholders  of  a  loss  corporation  own 
a  percentage  of  stock  in  the  corpora- 
tion which  is  at  least  50  percentage 
points  more  than  they  owned  at  any 
time  within  the  two  preceding  taxable 
years,  and  second,  the  loss  corporation 
does  not  continue  to  carry  on  substan- 
tially the  same  trade  or  business  after 
the  change  in  stock  ownership.  Absent 
either  of  these  conditions,  the  net  op- 
erating loss  carryovers  of  a  corpora- 
tion are  unaffected  by  a  change  in 
ownership  resulting  from  a  purchase 
or  redemption  of  stock.  In  contrast, 
the  reorganization  rule  limits  the  car- 
ryover of  net  operating  losses  follow- 
ing certain  tax-free  reorganizations  if 
the  stock  in  the  acquiring  corporation 
that  is  received  by  shareholders  of  the 
loss  corporation  represents  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  surviv- 
ing corporation.  In  such  a  case,  the  net 
operating  loss  carryovers  of  the  loss 
corporation  are  reduced  by  5  percent 
for  each  percentage  point  below  20 
percent  of  the  stock  of  the  surviving 
corporation  received  by  loss  corpora- 
tion shareholders. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  rules, 
net    operating    loss    and    other    car- 
ryovers can  be  subject  to  limitations 
following  changes  in  stock  ownership 
under  a  variety  of  additional  rules. 
Plist,  section  269  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  disallow  car- 
ryovers If  the  principal  purpose  of  an 
acquisition   of   a  corporation   Is  tax 
avoidance  by  seciuing  the  benefit  of 
the  losses  or  excess  credits.  Limita- 
tions may  also  be  imposed  imder  the 
so-called    "Lihaon    Shops"    doctrine, 
based  on  a  1957  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion ULibaon  Shops,  Inc.  v.  Kehler,  353 
U.S.  382  1967)]  which  held  that,  under 
pre-1964    law,    net    operating    losses 
would  not  survive  a  statutory  merger 
unless  the  losses  were  offset  against 
Income  earned  after  the  merger  that 
was  attributable  to  the  same  business 
that  produced  the  loss.  Subsequent 
court  decisions  are  divided  over  the 
continuing    validity    of    the    Llbson 
Shops  case  In  light  of  the  sUtutory 
changes  made  in   1964.  Finally,  the 
consolidated    return    regulations    re- 
strict the  use  of  net  operating  loss  and 
other  carryovers  where  a  loss  corpora- 
tion  iB   acquired   by    a   consolidated 
group  of  corporations— the   separate 
return     llmlUtion     year     rules— and 
where  there  Is  a  change  in  the  owner- 
ship of  a  consolidated  group  of  corpo- 


rations that  has  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryovers, the  consolidated  return 
change  of  ownership  rules. 

Critics   of   the   ctirrent   rules   have 
argued  that  the  law  encourages  traf- 
ficking in  net  operating  loss  and  other 
carryovers.   In   addition,   current   law 
places  a  substantial  premium  on  tax 
planning,  discriminates  between  dif- 
ferent types  of  acquisitions  without 
fundamental  policy  reasons  for  such 
discriminations,    distorts    Investments 
decisions,  and  creates  undue  bias  be- 
tween  diversified   and   nondiversifled 
entities  and  between  old  and  new  busi- 
nesses. Plnally.  current   law   fails  to 
provide  certainty  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  tax  attributes,  such  as 
net  operating  loss  carryovers,  will  sur- 
vive an  acquisition  which  are  unlikely 
to  be  a  reflection  of  actual  experience 
for    a   specific    corporation.    On    the 
other   hand,   the   approach   provides 
reasonable  limitations  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  carryovers  following  ownership 
changes,  creates  an  increased  level  of 
certainty  for  transactions  covered  by 
its  provisions,  and  should  substantially 
cut  down  on  the  trafficking  in  loss  cor- 
porations. 

A  number  of  additional  provisions  In 
my  bin  insure  the  smooth  application 
of  the  new  rules.  The  bill  Includes  a 
rule  designed  to  prevent  the  value  of 
the  loss  corporation  from  being  inflat- 
ed in  anticipation  of  an  ownership 
change.  In  particular,  any  capital  con- 
tribution made  at  any  time  as  part  of  a 
plan  the  principal  purpose  of  which  is 
to  avoid  the  limitations  would  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
value  of  the  loss  corporation.  In  imple- 
menting this  rule,  the  bUl  provides 
that  any  capital  contribution  made 
during  the  2-year  period  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  ownership  change  would 
be  treated  as  such  a  plan.  Regulations 
would  ameliorate  this  2-year  rule  in 
appropriate  circumstances  such  as  cap- 
ital contributions  made  upon  forma- 
tion of  the  corporation. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  Include 
special  rules  governing  first,  loss  cor- 
porations which  are  Investment  com- 
panies; second.  Increases  or  decreases 
In  Investment  companies;  third,  the 
llmlUtlon  on  utilization  of  carryovers 
for  built-in  gains  and  losses;  fourth, 
bankruptcy  proceedings;  and  fifth,  the 
repeal  of  the  Libson  Shops  doctrine.  I 
do  not  feel  It  Is  necessary  to  examine 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in 
detaU.  Rather,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  several  specific  provisions. 
First,  my  bill  does  not  Include  built- 
in  depreciation  deductions  as  built-in 
losses  for  purposes  of  calculating  the 
llmiUtions  on  use  of  carryovers.  The 
reason  for  this  is  quite  simple— use  of 
depreciation  deductions  is  already 
spread  over  a  pericxl  of  years  under 
the  provisions  of  the  tax  laws  govern- 
ing depreciation  deductions. 

Second,  my  bill  contains  a  special 
rule  exempting  certain  reorganizations 


of  falling  thrlf U  and  savings  and  loans 
from  the  new  limits  on  the  use  of  car- 
ryovers. This  exemption  applies  only 
to  reorganizations  described  in  section 
368(a>(3)(D)(ii).  and  only  if  the  reorga- 
nization is  completed  before  January 
1,  1991.  I  have  Included  this  provision 
because   a  similar  exception   applies 
under  current  law.  I  am  not  entirely 
convinced  that  this  exception  is  war- 
ranted, but  I  do  believe  we  should  ad- 
dress   the    Issue    specifically    in    the 
Senate   Pinance   Committee.   At   the 
present  time,  the  Pederal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  the  Pederal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  rely 
heavily  on  the  existing  exception  In 
making   failing   thrifU   attractive   in- 
vestments to  prospective  purchasers. 
It  is  not  a  great  secret  that  the  PSLIC 
is  experiencing  severe  financial  prob- 
lems. Before  exacerbating  Its  problems 
with  a  change  in  the  Ux  laws,  we 
should  at  a  minimum  have  a  lively 
debate  on  this  issue.  Plnally.  if  it  is  de- 
termined to  reUin  this  type  of  excep- 
tion, we  should  also  examine  whether 
a  similar  rule  should  apply  to  reorga- 
nizations of  financially  troubled  banks 
Insured  by  the  Pederal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

Third,  unlike  the  provisions  of  the 
House  Ux  reform  bill,  my  bill  would 
eliminate  the  continuity  of  business 
requirement  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
carry  over  of  net  operating  losses  fol- 
lowing a  change  in  ownership. 

Fourth,  my  bill  resolves  specifically 
the  confusion  over  what  laws  arc  cur- 
rently applicable  to  net  operating  loss 
carryovers  by  providing  an  effective 
date  of  January  1,  1987.  At  the  same 
time,  the  1976  amendmenU  would  be 
repealed.  The  result  is  that  pre- 1976 
amendments  would  be  applicable 
through  December  31,  1988.  and  there- 
after the  provisions  of  my  bill  would 
apply.  I  do  note  that  we  may  wish  to 
consider  a  transition  rule  permitting 
taxpayers  to  elect  to  have  the  1976 
amendmenU  apply  to  transactions  oc- 
curring in  1986  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  my  bill. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  my  bill  repre- 
senU  a  significant  improvement  over 
current  law,  over  the  1976  amend- 
menU. and  over  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  House  Ux  reform  bill,  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  will  enact  my  bill 
quickly  and  finally  put  to  rest  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  net  oper- 
ating loss  carryovers  following  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  ownership  of  a 
corporation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  Uxt  of  my  bill  be 
included  in  the  Record  immedlaUly 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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S.  2207 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE;  AMENDMENT  OP  1M4 
CODE. 

(a)  Short  Tmx.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Tax  Carryover  Umitation  Act  of 
19M". 

(b)  AMKifDMEirr  or  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC.  t  LIMITATIONS  ON  TAX  CARRYOVERS. 

(a)  IH  Genkral.— Section  382  (relating  to 
special  limitations  on  net  operating  loss 
carryovers)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC  382.  UMITATION  ON  NET  OPERATING  LOSS 
CARRYOVERS  AND  CERTAIN  BlILT-IN 
LOSSES  FOLLOWING  CHANGE  IN  CON- 
TROL 

"(a)  General  Rule.— The  amount  of  the 
taxable  income  of  any  new  loss  corporation 
for  any  post-change  year  which  may  be 
offset  by  pre-change  losses  shall  not  exceed 
the  section  382  limitation  for  such  year. 

"(b)  SBcnoN  382  LnuTAXioif.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  section  382  limita- 
tion for  any  post-change  year  is  an  amount 
equal  to— 

"(A)  the  value  of  the  old  loss  corporation 
immediately  before  the  ownership  change, 
multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  Federal  mid-term  rate  in  effect 
under  section  1274(d)  on  the  change  date. 

'•(2)  Carryover  or  unused  umitation.— If 
the  section  382  limitation  for  any  post- 
change  year  exceeds  the  taxable  income  of 
the  new  loss  corporation  for  such  year 
which  was  offset  by  pre-change  losses,  the 
section  382  limitation  for  the  next  post- 
change  year  shall  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  such  excess. 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  post-chance  year 

WHICH    INCLUDES    CHANGE   DATE.— In    the   Case 

of  any  post<hange  year  which  includes  the 
change  date— 

"(A)  Limitation  does  not  apply  to  tax- 
able INCOME  BEFORE  CHANGE.— SubsectiOn  (a) 

shall  not  apply  to  the  portion  of  the  taxable 
income  for  such  year  which  is  allocable  to 
the  period  in  such  year  before  the  change 
date.  Except  as  provided  in  regulations,  tax- 
able income  shall  be  allocated  to  such 
period  on  a  daily  pro  rata  basis. 

"(B)  Limitation  for  period  after 
CHANGE.- For  purposes  of  applying  the  limi- 
tation of  subsection  (a)  to  the  remainder  of 
the  taxable  income  for  such  year,  the  sec- 
tion 382  limitation  shall  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  limita- 
tion (determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph)  as— 

"(1)  the  number  of  days  in  such  year  on  or 
after  the  change  date,  bears  to 

"(U)  3«5. 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  short  taxable 
tear.— In  the  case  of  any  post-change  year 
which  Is  less  than  365  days,  the  section  382 
Umitation  shall  be  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  llmiUtion  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  paragraph) 
as— 

"(A)  the  number  of  days  In  such  post- 
change  year,  bears  to 

"(B)  365. 

"(c)  Pre-change  Loss  and  Post-change 
Tear.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 


"(1)  Pre-change  loss.— The  term  'pre- 
change  loss'  means— 

•■(A)  any  net  operating  lo6s  carryover  to 
the  taxable  year  ending  with  the  ownership 
change  or  in  which  the  change  date  occurs, 
and 

"(B)  the  net  operating  loss  of  the  old  loss 
corporation  for  the  taxable  year  ending 
with  the  ownership  change  or  the  net  oper- 
ating loss  of  the  old  loss  corporation  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  ownership  change 
occurs  which  is  allocable  to  the  period  in 
such  year  before  the  change  date. 
Except  as  provided  in  regulations,  the  net 
operating  loss  shall,  for  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  be  aUocated  to  the  period  on 
a  daily  pro  rata  basis. 

"(2)  Post-change  yeah.— The  term  post- 
change  year'  means  any  taxable  year  ending 
after  the  change  date. 

"(d)  Value  of  Old  Loss  Corporation.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  value  of 
the  old  loss  corporation  is  the  value  of  the 
stock  of  such  corporation  (including  any 
stock  described  in  section  lS04(aK4)). 

■(e)  Ownership  Chance.— For  purposes  of 
this  section- 
ed) In  general.— There  is  an  ownership 
change  if  there  is— 

"(A)  a  more  than  50-percent  owner  shift, 
or 

"(B)  a  more  than  50-percent  equity  struc- 
ture change. 

"(2)  More  than  so-percent  owner  shift.— 
There  is  a  more  than  50-percpnt  owner  shift 
if.  immediately  after  any  owner  shift,  the 
percentage  of  the  stock  (by  value)  of  the 
new  loss  corporation  held  by  all  5-percent 
shareholders  is  more  than  50  percentage 
points  more  or  less  than  the  percentage  of 
stock  (by  value)  of  the  old  loss  corporation 
(or  any  predecessor  corporation)  held  by 
such  shareholders  at  any  time  during  the 
testing  period. 

"(3)  More  than  so-percent  equity  struc- 
ture change.— There  is  a  more  than  50-per- 
cent equity  structure  change  if,  as  a  result 
of  an  equity  structure  change— 

'(A)  the  percentage  of  stock  (by  value)  of 
the  new  loss  corporation  held  by  sharehold- 
ers of  the  old  loss  corporation  is  more  than 
50  percentage  points  less  than 

"(B)  the  percentage  of  stock  (by  value)  of 
the  old  loss  corporation  (or  any  predecessor 
corporation)  held  by  such  shareholders  at 
any  time  during  the  testing  period. 
"(4)  Owner  shift  defined.— 
"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B).  the  term  owner  shift' 
means  any  change  in  the  respective  hold- 
ings in  the  stock  of  a  cort>oration. 

"(B)  Exclusion  of  more  than  so-percent 
equity  structure  chance.— Any  more  than 
50-percent  equity  structure  change  shall  not 
be  treated  as  an  owner  shift. 

•■(5)  Equity  structure  change  defined.— 
The  term  'equity  structure  change'  means 
any  reorganization  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  368).  Such  term  shall  not  Include 
any  reorganization  described  in  subpara- 
graph (D)  or  (G)  of  section  368(aKl)  unless 
the  requirements  of  section  354(bKl)  are 
met. 

"(f)  Special  Rules  for  Built-In  Gains 
AND  Losses.- For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— 

"(A)  Net  unrealized  built-in  gain.— 
"(i)  In  general.- If  the  old  loss  corpora- 
tion has  a  net  unrealized  built-in  gain,  the 
section  382  limitation  for  any  taxable  year 
ending  in  the  recognition  period  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  recognized  built-in  gains  for 
such  taxable  year. 


"(U)  Limitation.- The  increase  under 
clause  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  ending  in  the 
recognition  period  shall  not  exceed— 

"(I)  the  net  unrealized  built-in  gain,  re- 
duced by 

"(II)  recognized  built-in  gains  for  prior 
years  ending  in  the  recognition  period. 

"(B)  Net  unrealized  built-in  loss.- 

"(1)  In  general.— If  the  old  loss  corpora- 
tion has  a  net  unrealized  built-in  loss,  the 
recognized  built-in  loss  for  any  taxable  year 
ending  In  the  recognition  period  shall  be 
subject  to  limitation  under  this  section  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  such  loss  were  a  pre- 
change  loss. 

"(ii)  Limftation.— Clause  (i)  shall  apply  to 
recognized  built-in  losses  for  any  taxable 
year  ending  in  the  recognition  period  only 
to  the  extent  such  losses  do  not  exceed— 

"(I)  the  net  unrealized  built-in  loss,  re- 
duced by 

"(II)  recognized  built-in  losses  for  prior 
taxable  years  ending  in  the  recognition 
period. 

"(2)  Recognized  built-in  gain  and  loss.— 

"(A)  Recognized  built-in  gain.— The  term 
recognized  built-in  gain'  means  any  gain 
recognized  during  the  recognition  period  on 
the  disposition  of  any  asset  to  the  extent 
the  new  loss  corporation  establishes  that— 

"(i)  such  asset  was  held  by  the  old  loss 
corporation  immediately  before  the  change 
date,  and 

"(11)  such  gain  is  allocable  to  any  period 
before  the  change  date. 

"(B)  Recognized  built-in  loss.— The  term 
recognized  built-in  loss'  means  any  loss  rec- 
ognized during  the  recognition  period  on 
the  disposition  of  any  asset  except  to  the 
extent  the  new  loss  corporation  establishes 
that— 

""(i)  such  asset  was  not  held  by  the  old  loss 
corporation  immediately  before  the  change 
date,  or 

"(ii)  such  loss  (or  a  portion  of  such  loss)  is 
allocable  to  any  period  after  the  change 
date. 

"■(3)  Net  unrealized  built-in  gain  and 
loss  defined.- 

"'(A)  Net  unrealized  built-in  gain  and 

LOSS.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  terms  'net  unreal- 
ized built-in  gain'  and  net  unrealized  built- 
in  loss"  mean,  with  respect  to  any  old  loss 
corporation,  the  amount  by  which— 

"(I)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  assets  of 
such  corporation  Immediately  before  an 
ownership  change  is  more  or  less,  respec- 
tively, than 

"(ID  the  aggregate  adjusted  basis  of  such 
assets  at  such  time. 

"(ii)  Cash  and  cash  items  not  taken  into 
account.— In  computing  any  net  unrealized 
built-in  gain  or  net  unrealized  built-in  loss 
under  clause  (1),  there  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account— 

"(I)  any  cash  or  cash  item,  or 

"(ID  any  marketable  security  which  has 
not  declined  or  appreciated  substantially  In 
value  (as  determined  under  regulations). 

"(B)  Threshold  requirement.— If  the 
amount  of  the  net  unrealized  built-in  gain 
or  net  unrealized  built-in  loss  of  any  old  loss 
corporation  (determined  without  regard  to 
this  subparagraph)  Is  not  greater  than  25 
percent  of  the  amount  determined  under 
subclause  (I)  of  subparagraph  (A)(1)  (deter- 
mined with  regard  to  subparagraph  (AKID). 
the  net  unrealized  built-in  gain  or  net  unre- 
alized built-in  loss  shall  be  zero. 

"(4)  Secretary  may  treat  certain  deduc- 
tions AS  built-in  losses.— The  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  treat  amounts  which 
accrue  before  the  change  date  but  which  are 


after  such 


allowable  aa  a  deduction  on  or 
date  as  recognized  built-in  losses. 

"(5)  Recognition  period.- The  term  'rec- 
ognition period'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
ownership  change,  the  period  beginning  on 
the  change  date  and  ending  at  the  close  of 
the  fifth  post-change  year. 

"(g)  5-Percent  Shareholders.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "S-percent 
shareholder'  means  any  person  holding  S 
percent  or  more  In  value  of  the  stock  of  the 
corporation  at  any  time  during  the  testing 
period. 

"•(h)  Testing  Period.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  3-YEAR  PERIOD.— Except  Bs  Otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  testing  period  is 
the  3-year  period  ending  on  the  day  of  any 
owner  shift  or  equity  structure  change. 

""(2)   Shorter   period   where   there   has 

BEEN    recent    OWNERSHIP    CHANGE.— If    there 

has  been  an  ownership  change  under  this 
section  affecting  any  carryover  of  a  loss  or 
of  an  excess  credit,  the  testing  period  for  de- 
termining whether  a  second  ownership 
change  has  occurred  shall  not  begin  before 
the  1st  day  following  the  testing  period  for 
such  earlier  ownership  change. 

"(3)  Shorter   period  where  all  losses 

ARISE  AFTER  3-YEAR  PERIOD  BEGINS.- The  test- 
ing period  shall  not  begin  before  the  1st  day 
of  the  1st  taxable  year  from  which  there  Is 
a  carryover  of  a  loss  or  of  an  excess  credit  to 
the  1st  post-change  year. 

"(1)  Change  Date.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  change  date  is— 

""( 1 )  in  the  case  of  a  more  than  50  percent 
owner  shift,  the  date  on  which  such  shift 
occurs,  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  more  than  50  percent 
equity  structure  change,  the  date  of  the  re- 
organization. 

"(J)  Definitions  and  Special  Rtnxs.- For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

""(1)  Loss  corporation.— The  term  loss 
corporation"  means  a  corporation  entitled  to 
use  a  net  operating  loss  carryover.  Except  to 
the  extent  provided  In  regulations,  such 
term  Includes  any  corporation  with  a  net 
unrealized  built-in  loss. 

"(2)  Old  loss  corporation.— The  term  'old 
loss  corporation'  means  any  corporation— 

"(A)  which  (before  the  ownership  change) 
was  a  loss  corporation,  or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a  pre- 
change  loss  described  In  subsection 
(CKIKB), 

"(3)  New  loss  corporation.— The  term 
'new  loss  corporation'  means  a  corporation 
which  (after  an  ownership  change)  is  a  loss 
corporation.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  Implying  that  the  same  corpora- 
tion may  not  be  both  the  old  loss  corpora- 
tion and  the  new  loss  corporation. 

'"(4)  Taxable  income.— Taxable  income 
shall  be  computed  with  the  modifications 
set  forth  in  section  172(d). 

"(5)  Value.— The  term  'value'  meani  fair 
market  value. 
'"(6)  Rules  rxlatimo  to  stock.— 
"(A)  Preferred  STOcx.-Except  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (d),  the  term  stock' 
means  stock  other  than  stock  described  In 
section  1504(aK4). 

"(B)  Treatment  of  certain  rights,  etc.— 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary— 

"(1)  to  treat  warranU,  the  conversion  fea- 
ture of  convertible  debt  InteresU.  and  other 
similar  interests  as  stock, 
"(ii)  to  treat  stock  as  not  stock,  and 
"(111)  to  treat  options  to  acquire  or  sell 
stock  as  having  been  exercised. 

"(C)  Determinations  on  babib  of  value.— 
Determinations  of  the  percentage  of  stock 


of  any  corporation  held  by  any  person  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  value. 

"(k)  Certain  Additional  Operatimo 
Rules.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Certain  capital  contributions  not 
taken  into  account.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Any  caplUl  contribution 
received  by  any  old  loss  corporation  as  part 
of  a  plan  the  principal  purpose  of  which  Is 
to  avoid  any  llmiUtion  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(B)  Certain  contributions  presumed  to 
BE  part  of  plan.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  any  capital  contribution  made 
during  the  2-year  period  ending  on  the 
change  date  shall,  except  as  provided  in  reg- 
ulations, be  treated  as  part  of  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  Ordering  ruleb  for  application  or 
section.— 

"(A)  Coordination  with  section  172>bi 
CARRYOVER  RULES.- In  the  case  of  any  pre- 
change  loss  for  any  taxable  year  (herein- 
after In  this  subparagraph  referred  to  as  the 
loss  year)  subject  to  limitation  under  this 
section,  for  purposes  of  determining  under 
the  second  sentence  of  section  172(b)(2)  the 
amount  of  such  loss  which  may  be  carried 
to  any  taxable  year,  Uxable  Income  for  any 
Uxable  year  shall  be  treated  as  not  greater 
than— 

"(1)  the  section  382  UmlUtlon  for  such 
taxable  year,  reduced  by 

"(ID   the   pre-change   losses   for   taxable 
years  preceding  the  loss  year. 
Similar  rules  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any 
credit  or  loos  subject  to  limlUtlon  under  sec- 
tion 383. 

"'(B)  Ordering  rule  for  losses  carried 
FROM  same  taxable  YEAR.— Ih  any  case  in 
which- 

""(I)  a  pre-change  loss  of  a  loss  corporation 
for  any  taxable  year  is  subject  to  a  section 
382  limitation,  and 

"(11)  a  net  operating  loss  of  such  corpora- 
tion from  such  taxable  year  Is  not  subject  to 
such  limitation, 

Uxable  Income  shall  be  treated  as  having 
been  offset  first  by  the  loss  subject  to  such 
limlUtlon.  

"(3)  Operatino  rules  relating  to  owner- 
ship OF  STOCK.- 

"(A)  Constructive  ownership. -flection 
S18  (relating  to  constructive  ownership  of 
stock)  shall  apply  In  determining  ownership 
of  BUx:k,  except  that— 

"(1)  paragraph  (2KC)  of  section  818(a) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '5  percent' 
for  '50  percent', 

"(11)  paragraph  (8HC)  of  section  818(a) 
shall  be  applied— 

"(I)  by  substituting  '8  percent"  for  '80  per- 
cent', and 

"(II)  by  considering  a  corporation  u 
owning  the  stock  (other  than  stock  In  such 
corporation)  owned  by  or  for  any  sharehold- 
er of  such  corporation  in  that  proportion 
which  the  value  of  the  stock  which  such 
shareholder  owns  In  such  corporation  bears 
to  the  value  of  all  stock  In  such  corporation, 
and 

■'(ill)  except  to  the  extent  provided  in  reg- 
ulations, paragraph  (4)  of  section  818(a) 
shall  not  apply. 

"(B)  Stock  acquired  bt  reason  op  death. 

GIFT,  divorce,  or  tEPARATION.- If— 

"(1)  the  basis  of  any  stock  In  the  hands  of 
any  person  Is  determined  under  section  1014 
(relating  to  property  acquired  from  a  dece- 
dent) or  section  1016  (relating  to  property 
acquired  by  gift  or  transfers  in  trust). 

"(II)  stock  Is  received  by  any  person  In  sat- 
isfaction of  a  right  to  receive  a  pecuniary 
bequest,  or 


"'(ill)  stock  Is  acquired  pursuant  to  any  di- 
vorce or  separation  instrument  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  71(b><3)), 
the  receipt  or  acquisition  of  such  stock  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  In  determining 
whether  an  ownership  change  has  occurred. 

"(C)  Special  rule  por  emploto  stock 
ownership  plans.- The  acquisition  of  em- 
ployer securities  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 409(1))  by- 

"(1)  a  tax  credit  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  or  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  4»75<eK7)), 
or 

"(II)  by  a  participant  of  any  such  plan  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  section  409(h), 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  In  determin- 
ing whether  an  ownership  change  has  oc- 
curred. 

"(D)  Certain  changes  in  percentage  own- 
ership WHICH  ARE  attributable  TO  PLOCTUA- 
TIONS   IN   VALUE   NOT  TAKEN   INTO   ACCOUNT.— 

Under  regulations,  any  change  in  propor- 
tionate ownership  which  Is  attrlbuuble 
solely  to  fluctuations  In  the  relative  fair 
market  values  of  different  classes  of  stock 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 

"(4)  No  CARRYOVER  ALLOWED  IN  THE  CASE  Or 
AN  INVESTMENT  COMPANY — 

"(A)  In  general.- If,  Immediately  before 
any  ownership  change,  the  old  loes  corpora- 
tion Is  an  Investment  company,  the  section 
382  llmiUtion  for  any  post-change  year 
shall  be  zero. 

"'(B)  Investment  company.- For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  investment 
company'  means  any  corporation  at  least  2/ 
8  of  the  value  of  the  total  aaseu  of  which 
oonslsU  of  aaseU  held  for  investment,  but 
such  term  shall  not  include  a  regulated  In- 
vestment company  to  which  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter M  applies  or  a  real  esUte  Invest- 
ment trust  to  which  part  II  of  subchapter  M 
applies. 

"(C)  Treatment  of  suBSiDURiEs.-Por 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  stock  and  se- 
curities held  by  any  parent  corporation  in 
any  subsidiary  corporation  shall  be  disre- 
garded and  such  parent  corporation  shall  be 
deemed  to  own  Its  rauble  share  of  the  sub- 
stdlary"B  asseU.  For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  a  corporation  shall  be  treated 
as  a  subsidiary  If  the  parent  owns  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote,  or  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  value  of  shares  of 
all  classes  of  stock  ouutandlng. 

"(6)  Title  U  or  similar  case.— 

"'(A)  In  oenbral. -Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  ownership  change  If— 

'"(1)  the  old  loss  corporation  is,  immediate- 
ly  before  such  ownership  change,  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  a  title  11  or  simi- 
lar case,  and 

"(ID  the  shareholders  and  creditors  of  the 
old  loss  corporation  (determined  Immediate- 
ly before  such  ownership  change)  own,  im- 
mediately after  such  ownership  change, 
stock  of  the  new  loes  corporation  which 
meeU  the  requlremenU  of  section  1504(aX2) 
(determined  by  substituting  '60  percent'  for 
•80  percent  each  place  It  appears).     

■•(B)  Reduction  for  interest  paymentb  to 

CREDITORS   BECOMING   SKAREHOLDERS.- In  any 

case  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies,  the 
net  operating  loM  deduction  under  section 
173(a)  for  any  post-change  year  shall  be  de- 
termined as  If  no  deduction  was  allowable 
under  this  chapter  for  the  Interest  paid  or 
accrued  by  the  old  lou  corporation  on  In- 
debtedness which  was  converted  into  stock 
pursuant  to  the  title  11  or 
during  the  period  beflnnlni  on— 
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"(i)  the  first  day  of  the  3nl  taxable  year 
preceding  the  taxable  year  In  which  the 
.  ownership  change  occurs,  and 
"(U)  ending  on  the  change  date. 
"(C)  Sbction  382  umTATioN  zkho  xr  am- 

OTHXS    CHAMGI    WTTHIN    2    TSARS.— If,    during 

the  2-year  period  Immediately  following  an 
ownership  change  to  which  this  paragraph 
applies,  an  ownership  change  of  the  new 
loss  corporation  occurs,  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  and  the  section  382  limitation 
with  respect  to  the  second  ownership 
change  for  any  post-change  year  ending 
after  the  change  date  of  the  second  owner- 
ship change  shall  be  zero. 

"(D)    OHLY    CERTAUt    STOCK    Of    CREDITORS 

TAKXN  iHTO  AccouwT.— Por  puTposcs  of  sub- 
paragraph (AHii),  Stock  of  a  creditor  which 
was  converted  from  indebtedness  shall  be 
taken  into  account  only  if  such  indebted- 
ness— 

"(i)  was  held  by  the  creditor  at  least  1 
year  before  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  title 
11  or  similar  case,  or 

"(ii)  arose  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
trade  or  business  of  the  old  loss  corporation. 

"(E)  TiTLS  11  OR  SIMILAR  CASE.— Por  pur- 
poses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'title  11  or 
simUar  case'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  secUon  368(aK3KA). ". 

(b)  AMXirDifEirT  or  Section  383.— Section 
383  (relating  to  special  limitations  on 
unused  investment  credits,  etc.)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC    KS.    SPSOAL    LIMITA'nONS    ON    CERTAIN 
EXCESS  CREDITS.  ETC 

"(a)  Ih  Geheral.— In  the  case  of  an  owner- 
ship change  of  any  corporation,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  regulations  which  apply 
the  limitations  of  section  382  with  respect  to 
net  operating  loss  carryovers  to— 

"(1)  any  unused  credit  of  such  corporation 
under  section  3(KgK2)  or  39. 

"(2)  any  excess  foreign  taxes  of  such  cor- 
poration under  section  904(c).  and 

"(3)  any  net  capital  loss  of  such  corpora- 
tion under  section  1212. 

"(b)  OwifXRSHip  Chahge.— Por  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  the  term  'ownership  change' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
383(e).  except  that  the  determination  of 
whether  a  change  is  an  ownership  change 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  whether  a 
corporation  is  a  loss  corporation  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  382(JM1))  immediately 
before  the  change.". 

(C)  CoirrORMIlfC  AjCElfDMEllTS.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  318(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  382(aK3)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
382(1H3)". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  1  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  382  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  383.  UmiUtion  on  net  operating  loss 
carryovers  and  certain  built-in 
losses  following  change  in  con- 
trol.'. 
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(B)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  383  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  383.  Special  UmlUtlons  on  certain 
excess  credits,  etc.". 

(d)  Rktkal  or  C^hajicbs  Made  bt  Tax 
Rirouf  Act  or  1976.— 

(1)  Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  806 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  806  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(S>. 


(3)  The  repeals  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
and  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  affect  the  amendment  to  section 
383  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4 
made  by  subsection  (f)  of  such  section  806. 

(e)  ErrECTivE  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c).  shall  apply 
to  any  ownership  change  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 382(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  as  added  by  this  section)  occurring 
after  December  31,  1986. 

(2)  PoH  amendments  to  tax  RxroRM  ACT  or 
1976.— The  repeals  made  by  subsection 
(dKl)  and  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (d)(2)  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1986. 

(3)  Special  rule  roR  certain  reorganiza- 
tions or  riNANciAL  institutions.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  reorgani- 
zation described  in  section  368(a)(3KD)(ii) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
is  completed  after  December  31.  1986,  and 
before  January  1,  1991. 

(B)  Subsequent  reorganization.- If.  at 
any  time  following  a  reorganization  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  a  subsequent 
ownership  change  occurs— 

(i)  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  post-change  year  ending  after  the 
change  date  of  such  subsequent  change,  and 

(ii)  the  section  382  limitation  with  respect 
to  pre-change  losses  allocable  to  periods 
before  the  reorganization  descrilied  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  zero. 

(C)  DETiNrnoNs.— Por  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  any  term  used  in  section  382  of 
such  Code,  as  amended  by  this  section,  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  when  used  in  this 
paragraph.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  2208.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Africa 
Famine.  Recovery,  and  Development 
Fund  for  the  relief,  recovery,  anci  long- 
term  development  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

ATRICA  rAMINE,  RECOVERY,  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
rUNO  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  Senator  Kasten  in  in- 
troducing today  a  biU  similar  to  legis- 
lation we  introduced  last  year  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
a  permanent  long-term  fund  for  Afri- 
can famine  recovery  and  development. 
It  is  patterned  along  the  lines  of  legis- 
lation I  offered  in  1974,  with  the  late 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  when  we 
created  the  Sahel  drought  fimd.  That 
fund  has,  and  continues  to  do  much  to 
assist  those  West  African  countries. 

But  drought  and  famine  conditions 
have  now  spread  to  much  of  sub-Saha- 
ran Africa,  and  we  need  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  authorities  In  our 
law  to  assist  them  In  a  more  effective 
and  sustained  fashion. 

Following  our  legislative  effort  last 
year.  Senator  KAS"rKN  and  I  have 
worked  closely  with  the  voluntary 
agencies,  with  their  umbrella  coalition 
at  InterAction.  and  with  many  other 
experts  in  the  field.  The  hope  was  to 
leam  from  the  past  and  to  strengthen 
the  existing  authorities  in  the  Foreign 


Assistance  Act.  while  also  broadening 
them  to  include  new  initiatives  dealing 
with  famine  recovery  and  development 
in  Africa. 

I  believe  all  Americans  can  be  proud 
of  what  our  country  has  done  over  the 
past  year  and  a  half  to  help  the  starv- 
ing peoples  of  Africa.  U.S.  aid— contri- 
butions from  the  church  agencies,  and 
private  donations— have  saved  millions 
of  lives.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  relax 
now.  We  must  keep  the  pipeline  filled 
with  food,  and  keep  the  pressure  on, 
so  that  help  gets  where  it  is  still 
needed. 

But  equally  important,  we  must 
begin  to  prepare  now  for  the  longer 
term.  The  central  challenge  today  is 
whether  the  nations  now  suffering  re- 
current drought  and  famine  in  Africa 
can  ever  feed  themselves  again.  Two 
decades  ago,  the  same  question  was 
posed— and  answered  affirmatively— in 
Asia.  In  the  1960's  the  United  States 
acted  to  avert  repeated  famine  in 
India,  but  today  India  feeds  itself, 
thanks  to  international  assistance  and 
agricultural  reforms. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  we 
are  offering  today.  As  in  the  Sahel  a 
decade  ago.  this  bill  will  help  us  move 
from  an  emergency  relief  effort  to  pro- 
grams for  rehabilitation  and  recovery, 
and  finally  to  longer-term  agricultural 
development.  As  in  the  Sahel,  we  need 
a  longer-term  authority  in  our  foreign 
assistance  program  to  launch  this 
longer-term  effort  to  help  the  African 
nations  recover  from  drought  and 
famine,  to  achieve  agricultural  devel- 
opment and,  hopefully,  to  become  self- 
sufficient  in  food  production. 

Our  bill  simply  establishes  an  Afri- 
can famine  recovery  and  development 
fund  to  allow  the  President  to  seek  ap- 
propriations for  long-term  agricultural 
recovery  and  development  programs, 
particularly  for  support  of  policy  re- 
forms and  for  agricultural  support  and 
research  for  small  farmers.  These 
goals  of  the  fund  are  specified  because 
all  Eigree  today  that  they  are  central  to 
Africa's  effort  to  achieve  self-sufficien- 
cy In  food. 

The  key  to  avoiding  future  famines, 
and  to  minimizing  the  effect  of 
droughts  when  they  do  occur,  is  to 
pursue  broad  agricultural  reforms.  Ul- 
timately, the  African  nations  them- 
selves must  make  a  conunitment  to 
reform.  However,  they  can  do  so  only 
if  they  obtain  help  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  should  make 
clear  that  it  Is  ready  to  respond  gener- 
ously to  nations  that  pursue  policy  re- 
forms, and  to  reward  them  with  addi- 
tional assistance  when  they  do. 

Unfortunately,  many  governments 
in  Africa  still  maintain  economic  and 
agricultural  policies  that  favor  urban 
consumers  to  the  detriment  of  rural 
farmers.  Prices  paid  to  farmers  are 
kept  artificially  low.  Currencies  are  In- 
flated, and  with  loans  from  abroad 


urban  citizens  are  able  to  purchase  in- 
expensive foods  and  gcxxls  from  over- 
seas at  the  expense  of  their  own  farm- 
ers. Sometimes  cash  crops  have  been 
promoted  to  support  fcxxl  Imports  at 
the  expense  of  domestic  crops.  It  will 
take  political  courage  for  any  of  these 
nations  to  reverse  their  policies,  but 
we  should  be  prepared  to  help  those 
that  begin  the  effort. 

Second,  the  fund's  authorizing  lan- 
guage also  emphasizes  agricultural  re- 
search and  support  for  small  farmers. 
There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
the  best  method  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction in  Africa  is  to  strengthen  rural 
farmers,  who  are  frequently  neglected 
or  Ignored  in  current  government  pro- 
grams and  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ices. 

Third,  the  bill  emphasizes  that  the 
crisis  in  Africa  requires  a  global  initia- 
tive, and  stresses  the  Important  role  of 
international  organizations  and  multi- 
lateral institutions,  as  well  as  the  vol- 
untary and  church  agencies.  It  recog- 
nizes that  international  organizations 
are  particularly  suited  to  imdertake 
programs  In  material  and  child  health, 
primary  health  care,  refugee  self-suffi- 
ciency and  strengthening  of  host  coun- 
try social  Infrastructure,  donor  coordi- 
nation, women's  roles  in  African  food 
systems,  food  strategy  planning,  re- 
plenishment of  natural  resources,  pop- 
ulation planning,  and  research  related 
to  increasing  African  food  production. 
These  organizations  Include  the  U.N, 
Development  Program,  UNICEF,  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
World  Health  Organization.  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  and  the 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development.  The  work  of  all  these 
organizations  In  Africa  can  be  support- 
ed by  this  fund. 

Fourth,  the  bill  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  achieving  better  coordina- 
tion of  development  efforts  in  Africa. 
Again,  building  on  the  Sahel  experi- 
ence, it  mandates  that  an  Internation- 
al coordinating  mechanism  be  estab- 
lished for  Africa  and  be  strongly  sup- 
ported by  our  Government. 

Fifth,  the  bill  recognizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  trade  policies  said  the  role  of 
the  multilateral  lending  institutions, 
such  as  the  World  Bank's  Special  Fa- 
cility for  Africa,  in  supporting  policy 
reform  and  agricultural  rehabilitation 
In  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  today 
for  us  to  establish  an  exact  dollar  level 
for  these  programs,  even  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  much  less  for  the 
years  to  come.  We  are  still  Involved  in 
emergency  operations  in  several  coun- 
tries. That  is  why  we  have  simply  au- 
thorized "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary." while  at  the  same  time  mandat- 
ing that  all  existing  programs  author- 
ized in  the  development  assistance  ac- 
counts of  AID  must  be  implemented 
within  the  guidelines  contained  In  the 
new  authorities  established  In  this  biU. 


Although  it  Is  not  possible  to  give  a 
precise  figxire  on  needed  funding,  it  It 
possible  to  establish  what  funds  will 
be  available  next  year  from  these  ac- 
counts. Approximately  $350  million  is 
now  available  for  Africa  from  existing 
accounts,  including  the  Sahel  fund, 
and  up  to  another  $650  million  might 
come  from  loan  reflows,  development 
and  military  sales,  or  ESP  funds— for  a 
total  of  tl  billion  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  Some  have  suggested  that  an- 
other 1300  million— for  a  toul  of  11.3 
billion— should  be  the  target  we  estab- 
lish for  the  fund. 

While  we  may  not  be  able  to  agree 
now  on  an  exact  figure,  we  know  that 
It  will  be  substantial  If  we  are  really  to 
join  in  an  International  effort  to  help 
Africa  feed  itself  In  the  decade  to 
come. 

Senator  Kastxn  and  I  consider  this 
to  be  a  "working  bill"— a  starting 
point— an  effort  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent funding  authority  to  support 
longer-term  recovery  and  development 
In  Africa.  Because  the  lesson  of  past 
experience  Is  that  a  self-sustaining 
future  for  nations  dealing  with 
drought  and  famine  Is  possible  only 
through  long-term  agricultural 
reform. 

In  recent  years,  per  capita  food  pro- 
duction has  been  rising  steadily  in 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  but  It  Is 
sharply  down  in  Africa.  Unless  this 
basic  trend  is  reversed,  there  will  be  no 
long-term  progress.  There  is  hope  for 
Ethiopia  and  Sudan  and  other  hard- 
hit  nations  if  the  United  States  and 
the  West  are  willing  to  help— not  Just 
today,  but  tomorrow  too.  That  Is  the 
goal  of  the  special  fund  we  are  esUb- 
lishing  by  this  bill,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  support  it. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
sponse of  both  the  American  people 
and  their  Government  to  the  pleas  for 
help  when  much  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa  was  subjected  to  drought  last 
year,  was  extraordinary  and  hearten- 
ing. 

The  U.S.  Government,  led  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, responded  promptly  and  effec- 
tively, and  deserves  much  of  the  credit 
for  alleviating  suffering  and  prevent- 
ing starvation. 

The  response  of  the  American 
people  to  pleas  for  financial  assistance 
was  met  In  a  typically  very  generous 
fashion,  and  It  is  a  total  effort  that  we 
all  can  be  very  proud  of. 

Notwithstanding  that  effort,  much 
remans  to  be  done.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Africa  live  at  the  edge  of  life, 
their  people  eking  out  a  bare  subsist- 
ence on  land  resources  constantly 
pressured  by  drought,  detertiflcation, 
and  poor  agricultural  practices. 

Most  government  policies  on  the 
continent  emphasize  the  needs  of  the 
urban  population,  destroying  incen- 
tives necessary  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  marketing. 


The  legislation  Senator  Kbtitdt 
and  I  are  Introducing  today  represenU 
a  major  effort  on  our  part,  to  begin  a 
process  which  hopefully  will  lead  to 
the  enactment  of  comprehensive  legis- 
lation addressing  the  long-term  recov- 
ery and  development  needs  of  sub-Sa- 
haran Africa. 

Clearly,  a  special  effort  is  required, 
and  more  clearly,  we  need  a  redirec- 
tion in  the  way  assistance  procrams 
are  carried  out  on  that  continent. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  the  presentation  already  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts on  this  legislation,  but  I  would 
like  to  highlight  a  few  of  the  major 
provisions  It  contains: 

The  legislation  esUbllshes  a  fund 
through  which  appropriations  for  de- 
velopment assistance  would  be  provid- 
ed, thus  eliminating  some  of  the  more 
cumbersome  aspects  of  providing  aid 
under  the  existing  fimctlonal  accounts 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  This 
particular  provision  is  very  important 
In  order  to  provide  the  administration 
with  the  flexibility  required  In  Africa: 
The  legislation  emphasizes  both  the 
need  for  agricultural  research  and  sup- 
port for  small  farmers,  as  well  as  the 
need  for  structural  economic  reforms 
In  such  areas  as  pricing  policy,  privat- 
ization of  parastatals,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  indigenous  capabilities  In  the 
areas  of  appropriate  technology  and 
improvement  and  development  of  pro- 
duction related  Infrastructure: 

The  legislation  stresses  the  need  for 
a  global  Initiative  through  Increased 
utilization  of  international  organiza- 
tions, multilateral  Institutions,  as  well 
as  voluntary  and  church  agencies.  It 
underscores  the  need  for  donor  coordi- 
nation, a  very  Important  element  if 
the  overall  effort  Is  to  be  successful; 

Funding  for  tWs  Initiative  Is  ob- 
tained by  the  transfer  of  those  funds 
which  would  have  gone  to  the  area 
through  existing  programs.  Because  of 
the  budgetary  situation,  the  legisla- 
tion does  not  call  for  Increased  fund- 
ing, but  there  Is  a  provision  which 
would  allow  for  Increased  funding  If 
the  overall  budgetary  situation  should 
change.  The  most  Important  aspects  of 
this  legislation  are  the  new  authorities 
and  flexlbUlty  they  provide. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senator  KonneDT 
mentioned,  we  view  this  legislation  as 
a  working  bill-in  effect,  a  first  draft 
which  we  hope  will  be  the  starting 
point  for  the  appropriate  committees 
to  begin  with  as  we  search  for  long- 
term  solutions  to  help  the  countries  of 
Africa  develop  and  sustain  themselves. 
Finally,  Mr,  President.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  nu- 
merous organizations  which  helped  In 
the  development  of  this  legislation,  led 
by  "Interaction."  the  umbrella  group 
formed  by  private  and  voluntary  orga- 
nizations. 
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Senator  Kennedy  and  I  look  forward 
to  continuing  our  work  on  this  legisla- 
tion with  them,  as  well  as  internation- 
al organizations,  the  administration, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
others  who  aire  interested  in  helping  to 
solve  the  problems  of  Sub-Saharan 
Africa. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DoMENici,     Mr.     Pryor,     Mr. 

Simon,     Mr.     Stafford,     Mr. 

Hatch,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 

Bradley,    Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr. 

Heinz,  and  Mr.  Weicker): 
8.  2209.  A  bill  to  make  permanent 
and  improve  the  provisions  of  section 
1619  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which 
authorize  the  continued  payment  of 
SSI  benefits  to  individuals  who  work 
despite  severe  medical  impairment:  to 
amend  such  act  to  require  concurrent 
notification  of  eligibility  for  SSI  and 
Medicaid  benefits  and  notification  to 
certain  disabled  SSI  recipients  of  their 
potential  eligiblity  for  benefits  under 
such  section  1619;  to  provide  for  a 
GAO  study  of  the  effects  of  such  sec- 
tion's work  incentive  provisions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

SMPLOTltKirr  OPPOBTUinTUS  FOR  DISABLED 
AMKRICAlfS  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues Senators  Domenici,  Pryor, 
Simon,  Stafford,  Hatch,  Duren- 
berger. Bradley.  Bentsen,  Heinz,  and 
Weicker  the  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties for  Disabled  Americans  Act.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  per- 
manently remove  a  major  work  disin- 
centive, and  to  create  a  Federal  envi- 
ronment which  fosters  increased  em- 
ployment of  disabled  persons. 

On  June  9,  1980,  the  Social  Security 
Disability  Amendments  of  1980  were 
signed  iniu  law.  These  amendments  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  some  longstand- 
ing issues  of  equity  and  efficiency  in 
the  SSDI  and  SSI  Programs.  Among 
the  provisions  within  these  amend- 
ments were  the  section  1619  Program: 
special  SSI  benefits  and  continuation 
of  Medicaid  for  the  working  disabled. 
This  3  year  demonstration  was  sched- 
uled to  cease  at  the  end  of  1983.  The 
Social  Security  Disability  Reform  Act 
of  1984.  however,  extended  section 
1619  beyond  its  original  expiration 
date,  once  again  on  a  demonstration 
basis. 

Section  1619(a)  allows  SSI  recipients 
to  continue  to  receive  SSI  cash  pay- 
ments after  they  begin  engaging  in 
sut>stantial  gainful  activity  [SGA]  up 
to  the  income  disregard  "breakeven 
point."  Section  1619(b)  permits  SSI  el- 
igible persons  to  retain  Medicaid  cov- 
erage eligibility  if  they  continue  to 
need  Medicaid  services  in  order  to 
work,  and  if  their  income  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  the  needed  medical 
services. 


There  is  a  growing  recognition  that 
the  1619  program  could  save  money  by 
encouraging  persons  to  work  who 
would  otherwise  remain  on  SSI 
throughout  their  lives.  A  recent  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  preliminary 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  making  1619 
permanent  projects  a  zero-budget 
impact.  This  CBO  estimate  reflects 
the  assumption  that  many  SSI  recipi- 
ents who  would  otherwise  remain  on 
the  SSI  rolls  for  life  would  begin  to 
work  under  the  protection  of  a  perma- 
nent 1619. 

The  financial  advantages  of  enabling 
as  SSI  recipient  to  work  are  substan- 
tial. SSA  estimates  that  a  typical  SSI 
recipient  at  the  age  of  35  years  old 
would  receive  at  least  $200,000  in  SSI 
income  payments  and  health  care  ben- 
efits if  not  working  by  the  time  he 
became  65  years  old. 

In  addition  to  making  the  provisions 
of  section  1619  permanent,  this  bill 
also: 

Provides  for  the  automatic  reinstate- 
ment, without  delay,  of  individuals 
who  are  deemed  eligible  for  SSI  be- 
cause of  their  disability  if  their  income 
or  medical  coverage  fluctuates; 

Continues  SSI  payments  to  1619  ell- 
gibles  who  are  institutionalized  for  up 
to  60  days  within  a  24-month  period; 

Provides  for  the  continuation  of  title 
XIX  benefits  to  otherwise  eligible  chil- 
dren who  become  entitled  to  child's  in- 
surance benefits  under  section  202(d); 

Requires  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration to  designate  a  1619  specialist 
in  each  office  where  feasible; 

Requires  SSA  to  notify  a  disabled  in- 
dividual about  section  1619  when  the 
individual  first  becomes  an  SSI  recipi- 
ent, and  again  when  the  person's 
earned  income  exceeds  $200  a  month; 

Requires  GAO  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  operation  of  section  1619  to  evalu- 
ate the  program's  effectiveness;  and 

Extends  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's authority  to  waive  a  variety 
of  statutory  requirements  to  test  the 
impact  on  rehabilitation  and  employ- 
ment of  SSI  and  SSDI  recipients. 

(Currently  there  are  406  persons  par- 
ticipating in  the  section  1619(a)  pro- 
gram and  6,804  persons  in  the  1619(b) 
program.  There  are.  however,  over  2.5 
million  disabled  SSI  recipients.  The 
provisions  outlined  above  will  provide 
the  impetus  for  even  greater  numbers 
of  disabled  Americans  to  become  par- 
ticipants in  the  1619  program  and 
gainful  employment. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  scratch  the 
surface  regarding  the  full  potential  of 
persons  with  disabilities.  Industry  has 
recognized  this  untapped  resource  and 
is  beginning  to  open  wide  the  doors  to 
employment  opportunities  for  disabled 
persons.  It  is  up  to  the  Federal  (3ov- 
emment  to  support  such  opportuni- 
ties—opportunities for  a  job  and  all 
the  independence,  self-sufficiency,  and 
dignity  that  goes  with  being  a  produc- 
tive member  of  the  community. 


The  legislation  that  I  Introduce 
today  takes  one  more  step  In  the  long 
path  to  economic  independence  for 
disabled  Americans.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  cosponsoring  the 
Employment  Opportunities  for  Dis- 
abled Americans  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2209 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Employ- 
ment Opportunities  for  Disabled  Americans 
Act". 
SEC.  2.  permanent  authoiuzation  of  program 

OF  BENEFrrS  I'NDER  SECTION  l«l}. 

Section  201(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability AmendmenU  of  1980  (42  U.S.C. 
1382h  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
but  shall  remain  in  effect  only  through 
June  30,  1987'. 

SEC.  X  EUGIBILffY  OP  CERTAIN  DISABLED  INDI- 
VIDUALS FOR  BENEPrrS  DURING  INI- 
TIAL TWO  MONTHS  IN  PLBLIC  INSTI- 
TLTION. 

Section  leiKeKl)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1382(eKl»  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
"and  (D) '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(D). 
and  (EHi)";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  inserting 
"(subject  to  subparagraph  (EMii))"  after 
"shall  be  payable";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(EKi)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph 
(A),  any  individual  who— 

"(I)  is  an  iiunate  of  a  public  institution 
throughout  any  month  as  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

"(II)  was  eligible  under  section  1619(a)  or 
(b)  for  the  month  preceding  such  month, 
and 

"(III)  has  not  been  an  eligible  individual 
or  eligible  spouse  by  reason  of  this  subpara- 
graph for  any  month  during  the  24-month 
period  ending  with  (and  Including)  such  pre- 
ceding month, 

may  be  an  eligible  individual  or  eligible 
spouse  for  purposes  of  this  title  (and  enti- 
tled to  a  benefit  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  rate  applicable  under  subsection  (b))  for 
the  month  referrd  to  in  subclause  (I)  and,  if 
such  subclause  still  applies,  for  the  succeed- 
ing month. 

"(ii)  Notwittistanding  subparagraph  (B), 
any  eligible  individual  or  eligible  spouse 
who- 
'd) is  in  a  hospital,  extended  care  facility, 
nursing  home,  or  intermediate  care  facility 
throughout  any  month  as  descrit>ed  in  sub- 
paragraph (B), 

"(II)  was  eligible  under  section  1619  (a)  or 
(b)  for  the  month  preceding  such  month, 
and 

"(III)  has  not  had  his  or  her  benefit  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  rate  applicable 
under  subsection  (b)  while  in  such  a  hospi- 
tal, home,  or  facility,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, for  any  month  during  the  24- 
month  period  ending  with  (and  including) 
such  preceding  month, 

shall  have  such  benefit  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  rate  applicable  under  subsection 


(b)  for  the  month  referred  to  In  subclause 
(I)  and.  If  such  subclause  still  applies,  for 
the  succeeding  month.". 

SBC    4.    IMPROVEMENTS   TO    SECTION    Kit    PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  CoifDmoRS  for  CoirrxNUATioif  or  Med- 
icaid CovKRAOX.— Section  1619(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "title  XIX"  In  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "title 
XIX  of  XX":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "title  XIX"  in  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"titles  XIX  and  XX  ". 

(b)  Designation  op  Section  1619  Special- 
ist.—Section  1619(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  shall  conduct  such  pro- 
grams for  the  staffs  of  the  district  offices  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ".  shall  conduct  such 
programs  for  the  staffs  of  the  district  of- 
fices of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  shall  require  each  such  office  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  staff  personnel  to  des- 
ignate a  staff  member  to  specialize  in  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section". 

(c)  Benefits  por  Individuals  With 
Income  op  an  Unusual  and  Infrequent 
Nature.— Section  1619  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  an 
Individual  who  was  not  eligible  to  receive  a 
benefit  under  section  1611(b)  or  under  this 
section  for  the  month  preceding  the  month 
for  which  eligibility  for  benefiU  under  this 
section  is  now  being  determined  shall  never- 
theless be  deemed  to  have  been  eligible  to 
receive  a  benefit  under  section  1611(b)  or 
under  this  section  for  that  month  If— 

"(A)  the  individual  was  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive such  a  benefit  for  that  month,  or  for 
that  month  and  one  or  more  additional 
months  (in  a  period  of  consecutive  months) 
Immediately  preceding  that  month,  solely 
because  the  individual  had  received  income 
of  an  unusual  and  Infrequent  or  Irregular 
nature  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection),  but 

"(B)  the  individual  received  such  a  benefit 
for  the  month  preceding  the  first  month  of 
such  Ineligibility. 

"(2XA)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b).  an 
Individual  who  did  not  receive  any  payment 
described  in  clause  (i).  (II).  (Ill),  or  (iv)  of 
such  subsection  for  the  month  preceding 
the  first  month  In  the  period  to  which  such 
subsection  applies  shall  nevertheless  be 
deemed  to  have  received  such  a  payment  for 
the  month  preceding  the  first  month  in 
such  period  If— 

"(I)  the  individual  was  Ineligible  to  receive 
such  a  payment  for  that  month,  or  for  that 
month  and  one  or  more  additional  months 
(in  a  period  of  consecutive  months)  immedi- 
ately preceding  that  month,  solely  because 
the  individual  had  received  Income  of  an  un- 
usual and  Infrequent  or  irregular  nature  (as 
so  defined),  but 

"(11)  the  individual  received  such  a  pay- 
ment for  the  month  preceding  the  first 
month  of  such  ineligibility. 

"(B)  In  determining  under  subsection 
(bK4)  whether  or  not  an  Individual's  earn- 
ings are  sufficient  to  allow  the  individual  to 
provide  a  reasonable  equivalent  of  the  bene- 
fits under  this  title  and  titles  XIX  and  XX 
which  would  be  available  to  the  individual 
in  the  absence  of  such  earnings,  there  shall 
be  excluded  from  such  earnings  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  any  amounts  which  are 
or  would  be  excluded  under  clauses  (11)  and 
(iv)  of  section  1612(bH4)B)  (or  under  clajse 


(111)  of  section  1613(bK4)(A))  In  determining 
his  Income. 

"(C)  Determinations  made  under  subsec- 
tion (bK4)  shall  be  based  on  Information 
and  data  updated  no  less  frequently  than 
annually.". 

SBC  &.  NOTIFICATIONS  TO  APPLICANTS  AND  RE- 
CIPIENTS. 

Section  1631  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"Notifications  to  Applicants  and  Recipients 

"(JXl)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
Implement  procedures  to  ensure  that,  when- 
ever an  individual  is  formally  notified  of  his 
or  her  eligibility  for  benefits  under  this 
title,  such  individual  is  concurrently  noti- 
fied of  the  medical  assistance  which  is  avail- 
able to  such  individual  under  the  applicable 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  automatically 
notify  any  individual  receiving  benefits 
under  section  1611  on  the  basis  of  disability 
of  his  or  her  potential  eligibility  for  benefits 
under  section  1619  (and  for  continuing  ben- 
efits under  title  XIX  pursuant  to  section 
1619(b)— 

"(A)  at  the  time  of  the  initial  award  of 
such  benefits  (or  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  (I)  Is  already 
receiving  benefits  under  section  1611  on 
that  date,  or  (II)  first  becomes  eligible  for 
such  benefits  within  such  90-day  period): 
and 

"(B)  at  the  earliest  subsequent  time  when 
such  individual's  earned  income  for  any 
month  (other  than  income  excluded  pursu- 
ant to  section  1612(b))  Is  $200  or  more,  and 
periodically  thereafter  so  long  as  such  indi- 
vidual has  earned  Income  (other  than 
Income  so  excluded)  of  $200  or  more  per 
month.". 

SEC.  «.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  STUDY. 

(a)  Report  Required.- The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  the  operation  of  section  1619  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  with  the  particular 
objective  of  evaluating  the  work  Incentive 
provisions  of  such  section  and  determining- 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  such  section  is  uti- 
lized by  Individuals  who  work  despite  severe 
medial  Impairment,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  provision  of  such  benefits  contributes  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the 
supplemental  security  income  program;  and 

(2)  the  effects  and  effectiveness  of  the  dis- 
semination, training,  and  related  programs 
and  activities  which  are  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  provision  of  benefits  under 
such  section. 

(b)  Determinations.— In  carrying  out  the 
study  under  subsection  (a)(1),  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  determine  (for  individuals 
from  each  State,  and  for  each  of  the  calen- 
dar years  1987,  1988,  and  1989,  separately 
specified)- 

( 1 )  the  number  of  Individuals  who  receive 
benefits  under  section  1619  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act; 

(2)  the  number  of  Individuals  receiving 
benefits  under  such  section  who  become  In- 
eligible for  such  benefits  due  to  their 
Income; 

(3)(A)  the  number  of  Individuals  receiving 
benefits  under  such  section  who  become  in- 
eligible for  such  beneflU  for  reasons  other 
than  their  Income,  and  (B)  the  reasons  for 
such  ineligibility: 

(4)  the  number  of  Individuals  who  are  no- 
tified (under  section  1631(J)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  otherwise)  of  their  eligibil- 
ity or  potential  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
such  section; 


(5  HA)  the  number  of  individuals  so  noti- 
fied who  decline  to  apply  for  or  receive  ben- 
efits under  such  section,  and  (B)  their  rea- 
sons for  declining  such  benefits; 

(6)  with  respect  to  the  individuals  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  such  section  who  engage 
In  substantial  gainful  activity  and  as  a 
result  become  Ineligible  for  such  benefits  or 
have  such  benefits  reduced,  the  amount  or 
rate  of  their  countable  earned  Income 
before  beginning  to  receive  such  benefits  as 
compared  to  the  amount  or  rate  of  their 
countable  earned  Income  after  becoming  In- 
eligible or  having  such  benefits  reduced: 

(7)  the  Federal  and  State  costs  Incurred  In 
the  provision  of  medical  assistance  (under 
the  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX)  to 
individuals  receiving  benefits  under  such 
section  1619  as  compared  to  the  correspond- 
ing costs  incurred  in  the  provision  of  such 
assistance  to  other  individuals  receiving 
benefiU  under  this  title,  sUled  both  In  the 
aggregate  and  on  an  average  per  capita 
basis: 

(8)  the  role  of  State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  In  the  implementation  of  such 
provisions: 

(9)  the  potential  role  of  nonprofit  and  pri- 
vate rehabilitation  agencies  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  provisions:  and 

(10)  the  estimated  costs  or  savlngi  to  the 
Federal  Government  which  are  attributable 
to  such  provisions. 

The  figures  determined  under  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (6)  shall  be  broken  down  so  as 
to  show  the  type  of  disability,  age.  previous 
work  history,  and  sex  of  the  Individuals  In- 
volved. 

(c)  Information  and  Data.— The  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  make 
available  upon  request  to  the  Comptroller 
General,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  any  In- 
formation and  data  which  has  been  devel- 
oped or  collected  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
conduct  of  studies  having  objectives  similar 
or  related  to  the  objective  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  Involving  items  or  matters 
similar  or  related  to  those  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (b). 

(d)  Date  op  Submission.— The  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  on 
or  before  October  1,  1990.  a  full  report  of 
the  findings  made  In  the  study  conducted 
under  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  7.  LOSS  OF  SSI  BENEFITS  UPON  ENTITLEMENT 
TO  CHILD'S  INSURANCE  BENEFm 
BASED  ON  DISABILrrV. 

S^tlon  1634  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
sjnended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  1634."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  If  any  Individual  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  18  and  is  receiving  benefits  under 
this  title  on  the  basis  of  a  disability  which 
began  before  he  or  she  attained  the  age  of 
23- 

"(1)  becomes  entitled,  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  to 
child's  Insurance  benefits  which  are  payable 
under  section  202(d)  on  the  basis  of  such 
disability  or  to  an  increase  In  the  amount  of 
the  child's  Insurance  benefiU  which  are  so 
payable,  and 

"(2)  ceases  to  be  eligible  for  benefiU  under 
this  title  because  of  such  child's  Insurance 
benefiU  or  because  of  the  Increase  In  such 
child's  Insurance  benefiU. 
such  Individual  shall  be  treated  for  purposes 
of  title  XIX  as  continuing  to  receive  bene- 
fiU under  this  title  so  long  as  he  or  she 
would  be  eligible  for  benefiU  under  this 
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title  in  the  absence  of  such  child's  insunmce 
benefits  or  such  Increase.". 

SBC  8.  DGMONSnUTION  PROJECTS  INVOLVING 
THE  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  AND  SSI 
PROGRA.%IS. 

(a)  Waivkb  AuTHoarrr  Ukder  Tttlis  II 

AMD  XVIII.- 

(1)  SecUon  505<a)<3)  of  the  Social  Security 
Disability  Amendments  of  1980  (42  U^.C. 
1310  note)  is  amended  by  inserting  "which  is 
initiated  before  June  10.  1991"  after  "dem- 
onstration project  under  paragraph  ( 1 )". 

(2)  Section  505<aK4)  of  such  Amendments 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  On  or  before  June  9  in  each  of  the 
years  1987.  1988.  1989.  and  1990.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  interim 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  experiments 
and  demonstration  projects  carried  out 
under  this  subsection  together  with  any  re- 
lated data  and  materials  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  consider  appropriate.". 

(3)  Section  505<c)  of  such  Amendments  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  this  section 
no  later  than  five  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  subsection  (a)  no  later  then 
June  9,  1991". 

(b)  Waiver  AnTHoamr  UitsER  Title 
XVI.- 

(1)  Section  1110<b)<2)  (42  U.S.C. 
l310(bM2))  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C); 

(B)  by  stniung  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof ":  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  the  Secretary  shall  include  In  the 
projects  carried  out  under  this  subsection 
experimental.  pUot,  or  demonstration 
projects  to  determine  the  relative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  various  work  in- 
centive programs  with  respect  to  the  reha- 
bilitation and  employment  of  recipients  of 
such  benefits.". 

(2)  Section  1110(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  All  reports  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  projects  carried  out  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Secre- 
tary's annual  report  to  the  Congress  re- 
quired by  section  704.". 

SBC  *.  EFFECTIVE  OATS. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  B4r.  President,  In 
introducing  this  bill  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mr.  Dole,  I 
hope  to  alleviate  some  of  the  disincen- 
tives that  currently  exist  for  severely 
disabled  Americans  to  engage  in  worlt 
to  the  limit  of  their  abilities.  Work 
and  the  contribution  that  it  allows  the 
worker  to  provide  to  the  society  at 
large  is  enormously  theraputic  for  all 
of  us.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  some  of 
our  currently  existing  legislation 
places  economic  barriers  in  the  way  of 
disabled  Americans  who  wish  to  make 
full  use  of  their  potential.  It  is  fortu- 
nate, however,  that  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment allows  us  continuous  opportu- 
nity to  Improve  our  legislation. 

This  bill  makes  permanent  several 
changes  to  section  1619  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  that  have  been  temporar- 


ily enacted  for  two  3-year  periods. 
These  changes  allow  severely  disabled 
people  who  are  receiving  SSI  pay- 
ments to  continue  receiving  these  pay- 
ments until  they  meet  the  SSI  break- 
even criteria  for  their  State.  The  bill 
also  continues  their  Medicaid  eligibil- 
ity indefinitely  despite  their  employ- 
ment. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  people 
from  joining  the  ranks  of  the  increas- 
ing nimibers  of  homeless,  this  bill  also 
provides  that  SSI  payments  will  be 
continued  throughout  an  institutional- 
ization lasting  no  more  than  60  days. 
This  provision  is  particularly  helpful 
to  the  severely  mentally  disabled  who 
have  multiple  institutionalizations 
throughout  the  course  of  their  illness. 
Without  this  provision  of  continuing 
SSI  payments  during  their  institution- 
al stay,  the  severely  mentally  disabled 
may  not  be  able  to  continue  paying 
rent  and  will  therefore  lose  their  per- 
manent housing.  At  this  time  over  40 
percent  of  the  homeless  population 
are  schizophrenics. 

This  bill  addresses  some  longstand- 
ing problems  with  Social  Security  ben- 
efits for  severely  disabled  Americans. 
While  there  is  some  potential  for  cost 
savings  Lf  a  larger  number  of  our  dis- 
abled citizens  obtain  employment,  re- 
alistically we  must  wait  and  see  how 
this  program  works  before  we  depend 
too  heavily  upon  the  cost-saving  pro- 
jections. What  we  can  depend  upon 
are  the  people-saving  projections 
based  on  the  enhanced  self-esteem 
that  employment  will  bring  to  severely 
disabled  Americans. 

This  biU  will  not  solve  all  of  the 
problems  that  currently  exist  in  our 
programs  for  the  severely  disabled.  It 
will,  however,  provide  much  needed 
leadership  from  the  Congress  in  trying 
new  ideas  in  rehabilitating  all  severely 
disabled  Americans  and  integrating 
them  into  the  most  productive  posi- 
tion possible  in  society. 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself. 

Mr.   BuFDicK.   Mr.   Dole.   Mr. 

Kerht.  Mr.  Ncira,  Mr.  Simon, 

Mr.  STEmns.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr. 

ZoRiMSKT,  and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.J.  Res.  299.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  December  7,  1986, 
through  December  13,  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Alopecia  Areata  Awareness 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  ALOFECIA  AREATA  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
designate  the  week  of  December  7, 
1986,  through  December  13.  1986.  as 
"National  Alopecia  Areata  Awareness 
Week." 

Alopecia  areata,  one  of  the  most 
tragic  diseases  of  our  time.  Is  an  im- 
munological disorder  causing  severe 
hair  loss.  Its  approximately  2  million 
victims  are  mostly  children  and  young 
adults,  who  often  lose  all  of  their  hair. 


including  eyelashes,  eyebrows  and 
body  hair. 

Total  or  partial  hair  loss  causes  a 
dramatic  change  in  a  alopecia  victim's 
appearance.  This  is  particularly  hard 
on  children,  who  siiffer  emotionally 
when  they  are  teased  about  being  dif- 
ferent, and  on  young  adults,  who  are 
constantly  reminded  that  our  society 
equates  beauty  with  a  shiny,  healthy 
head  full  of  hair.  Without  question, 
the  disease  can  cause  devastating  psy- 
chological effects. 

Alopecia  areata,  a  Latin  phrase 
meaning  bald  spot,  occurs  when  hair 
follicles  stop  production.  While  little  is 
icnown  about  the  cause  of  alopecia,  re- 
searchers believe  that  a  malfunction 
of  the  body's  immime  system  can 
cause  "hibernation"  of  the  fair  folli- 
cles. There  is  some  hope  that  a  cure  is 
within  reach. 

A  week  set  aside  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  this  disease  will  enhance 
the  research  and  support  efforts  of 
the  National  Alopecia  Areata  Foimda- 
tion.  This  network  of  support  groups 
in  42  States  has  helped  thousands  of 
victims  and  their  families  cope  with 
the  physical  and  emotional  problems 
caused  by  alopecia  areata. 

I  believe  it  is  crucial  to  promote 
awareness  of  alopecia  areata  in  order 
to  work  toward  finding  a  cure  and 
toward  easing  the  trauma  of  the  thou- 
sands of  alopecia  areata  victims  across 
the  cotmtry. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  effort  and  to  cospon- 
sor  my  joint  resolution  designating 
"National  Alopecia  Areata  Awareness 
Week."* 


JMI 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  94S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THinufOND,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  945.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Directors  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Incorporated. 

S.  1513 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1513,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
monthly  deposits  of  payroll  taxes  for 
employers  with  monthly  payroll  tax 
pajrments  imder  15.000.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  isso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1580,  a  bill  to  provide  for  compre- 
hensive reforms  and  to  achieve  greater 
equity  in  the  compensation  of  attor- 
nejrs  pursuant  to  Federal  statute  in 
civil  and  administrative  proceedings  in 
which  the  United  States,  or  a  State  or 
local  government,  is  a  party. 


S.  174T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten].  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Mattinoly]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1747.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Aasistance  Act  of 
1961  to  protect  tropical  forests  in  de- 
veloping countries. 

.    8.  1741 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Mattingly]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1748,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  protect  biological  diversity  in 
developing  countries. 

8.  1794 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1794,  a  bill  to  amend  Revised 
Statutes  section  722  (42  U.S.C,  sec. 
1988)  to  exempt  SUte  judges  and  judi- 
cial officers  from  assessment  of  attor- 
neys' fees  in  cases  in  which  such  judge 
or  judicial  officer  would  be  immune 
from  actions  for  damages  arising  out 
of  the  same  act  or  omission  about 
which  complaint  is  made. 

8.  3081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2081.  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  the  Head  Start  Act.  the 
Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Act  of  1981.  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act,  for  deferred  cost 
care  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2133.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  safeguard  the 
integrity  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  by  ensuring  prudent  investment 
practices. 

8.  3149 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2149.  a  bill  to  authorize  United 
States  contributions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  established  pursuant  to 
the  November  15,  1985,  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  Ire- 
land. 

S.  3190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  2190,  a  bill  to  provide 
that  the  full  cost-of-living  adjustment 
In  benefits  payable  imder  certain  Fed- 
eral programs  shall  be  made  for  1987. 

SENATE  JOINT  IXSOLtrTION  84  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as 


cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
241.  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  on  May  11,  1986,  as 
'National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Aware- 
ness Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  KESOLUTION  348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberc. 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  246.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  25,  1986. 
as  "Hands  Across  America  Day,"  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  people  to  help 
themselves,  and  commending  United 
Support  of  Artists  for  Africa  and  all 
participants  for  their  efforts  toward 
combating  domestic  hunger  with  a 
4.000-inlle  human  chain  from  coast  to 
coast. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  387 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
267.  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  May  26,  1986,  through  June  1, 
1986,  as  "Older  Americans  Melanoma/ 
Skin  Cancer  Detection  and  Prevention 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  379 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
279,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  October  1986,  as  "Lupus 
Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  387 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollinos] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  287.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  September  29.  1986. 
as  "National  Teachers  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  889 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  [Mr.  Abdnor],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  289,  joint  resolution 
to  designate  1988  as  the  "Year  of  New 
Sweden"  and  to  recognize  the  New 
Sweden  '88  American  Committee. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  390 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Zorinksy],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  290,  joint 
resolution  to  designate  July  4,  1986,  as 
"National  ImmlgranU  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MATXiNOtY, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  105,  a  resolution 
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to    designate    March    21, 
"Henry  Ossian  Flipper  Day." 

SENATE  KESOLUTION  344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  344,  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
rescission  of  budget  authority  for 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped under  section  202  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  369-RE- 
LATING  to  trade  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
REPUBUC  of  KOREA 

Mr.  McCONNELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
8.  Res.  369 

Whereas  the  exports  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  to  the  United  SUtes  have  grown  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  nearly  16  percent 
since  1981,  United  States  exports  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  grew  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  approximately  3  percent  during  that 
period  with  a  decrease  of  2  percent  in  1986. 

Whereas  in  1985  the  United  SUtes  import- 
ed from  the  Republic  of  Korea  merchandise 
worth  $10.013.08S.000,  the  RepubUc  of 
Korea  only  imported  merchandise  from  the 
United  SUtes  of  a  value  of  $5,720,136,000, 
resulting  in  a  United  SUtes  trade  deficit  of 
(4  292  949  000. 

Whereas  In  198S  the  United  SUtes  ex- 
tended to  the  Republic  of  Korea  preferen- 
tial treatment  under  the  Oeneralized 
System  of  Preferences  (OSP)  program  for 
certain  producU  It  exports  to  the  United 
SUtes  worth  $1,655,000,000.  making  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  the  second  largest  benefici- 
ary under  such  program. 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Korea  persists  In 
maintaining  the  following  acU,  policies,  and 
practices  which  are  unreasonable,  unjustifi- 
able, or  discriminatory  and  which  burden  or 
restrict  United  SUtes  commerce: 

(1)  The  domestic  market  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  is  closed  to  cigarettes  made  In  the 
United  SUtes.  It  is  Illegal  for  citizens  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  to  possess  cigarettes 
made  ouulde  the  Republic  of  Korea.  A  clU- 
sen  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  possessing  for- 
eign cigarettes  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  up  to 
11.161.44,  imprisonment,  and  loss  of  employ- 
ment. 

(3)  The  imporUtion  Into  the  Republic  of 
Korea  of  all  beef  and  pork  from  the  United 
SUtes  has  been  effectively  banned  since 
May  1985.  Prior  to  the  ban.  the  United 
SUtes  supplied  most  of  the  high-quality 
beef  imported  into  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

(3)  The  Office  of  National  Tax  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  sched- 
uled to  require  that  all  distilled  spirit  prod- 
ucU be  manufactured  with  a  minimum  pro- 
portion of  local  raw  materiaU  after  January 
1987, 

(4)  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  PUh- 
eries  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  restricU  the 
importation  of  many  United  SUtes  agricul- 
tural Items  by  refusing  to  grant  import  ap- 
proval to  those  Items.  Included  In  the  Items 
which  are  subject  to  such  restralnU  and  are 
prevented  from  being  Imported  Into  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  are  fresh  oranges,  canned 
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fruit  cockUiil.  grape  juice,  wine,  alfalfa 
products,  edible  meat  offals,  walnuts,  fresh 
grapes,  sausages,  canned  beef  and  pork 
canned  peaches,  concentrated  orange  juice, 
other  fruit  juices,  and  canned  com  and 
dried  peas. 

(5)  The  issuance  of  an  import  license  for 
United  States  manufactured  goods  must 
have  the  recommendation  of  the  Korean  in- 
dustry association  whose  members  compete 
with  the  imported  good.  This  unreasonable 
practice  adversely  affects  many  United 
States  products.  Including  agricultural 
chemicals,  soda  ash,  automotive  parts,  cos- 
metics, nylon  carpets,  loudspeakers,  electric 
hand  tools,  razors  and  razor  blades,  machine 
tools,  personal  computers,  electric  shavers, 
cameras,  and  construction  equipment. 

(6)  The  importation  of  computers  and  pe- 
ripheral equipment  that  can  be  produced  lo- 
cally has  been  effectively  banned  since  July 
1982.  by  the  requirement  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  that  investment  or  licensing  of  local 
production  of  computers  and  peripheral 
equipment  be  made  as  a  condition  for  im- 
porting computers  and  peripheral  equip- 
ment. 

(7)  Tariffs  imposed  by  the  Republic  of 
Korea  remain  unreasonably  high  on  several 
products  in  which  the  United  States  has  a 
comparative  advantage,  including— 

(A)  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  (current 
tariff  is  SO  percent  ad  valorem). 

(B)  canned  meat  (current  tariff  is  40  per- 
cent ad  valorem), 

(C)  cosmetics  (current  tariff  is  40  percent 
ad  valorem). 

(D)  wood  products  (current  tariff  is  20 
percent  ad  valorem). 

(E)  electric  hand  tools  (current  tariff  is  20 
percent  ad  valorem), 

(F)  computers  (current  tariff  is  20  percent 
ad  valorem). 

(G)  automobile  parts  (current  tariff  is  30 
percent  ad  valorem),  and 

(H)  chocolate  confectionery  (current 
tariff  is  40  percent  ad  valorem,  falling  to  30 
percent  ad  valorem  in  1988). 

(8)  The  application  of  emergency  tariffs, 
adjustment  tariffs,  special  commodity  taxes, 
and  value  added  tax  on  top  of  the  general 
tariff  rate,  and  other  fees,  make  many  prod- 
ucts prohibitively  expensive. 

(9)  The  entire  import  regime  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  is  designed,  through  the  use 
of  import  licenses  and  quotas,  to  discourage 
the  importation  of  any  seafood.  The  only 
United  States  product  now  entering  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  in  any  volume  comes  from 
joint  ventures,  and  much  of  this  is  reproc- 
essed in  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  export- 
ed. 

(10)  The  Republic  of  Korea  unreasonably 
restricts  the  sale  of  United  States  fire  insur- 
ance to  only  those  properties  outside  of  the 
10  largest  cities  in  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
and  unreasonably  denies  licenses  to  United 
States  firms  to  write  life  insurance. 

(11)  The  Republic  of  Korea  unreasonably 
denies  United  SUtes  banks  the  ability  to 
participate  fully  in  the  domestic  fliuuicial 
market. 

(12)  The  Republic  of  Korea  does  not  ade- 
quately protect  intellectual  property. 

Whereas  these  unreasonable,  unjustifi- 
able, and  discriminatory  acts,  policies,  and 
practices  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  burden 
or  restrict  United  States  commerce:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Re*olv«d,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  should 
not  be  treated  as  a  beneficiary  developing 
country  under  the  Unitd  States  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  until  the  uiureason- 


able,  unjustifiable,  and  discriminatory  acts, 
policies,  and  practices  described  in  the  pre- 
amble of  this  resolution  are  eliminated  and 
import  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Republic 
of  Korea  are  liberalized  through— 

(1)  agreement  by  the  Republic  of  Korea 
that  the  purchase  and  sale  of  imported  ciga- 
rettes, and  regulation  thereof  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  and  its  instrumentalities,  will 
be  conducted  on  a  nondiscriminatory  and 
equitable  basis,  including  repeal  of  the  law 
which  makes  it  illegal  for  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  to  use  or  possess  imported 
tobacco  products  under  threat  of  fine,  im- 
prisonment, or  loss  of  employment: 

(2)  extension  of  the  ability  to  import 
United  States  tobacco  leaf  into  the  Republic 
of  Korea  to  all  private  non-Korean  entities: 

(3)  elimination  of  the  ban  on  the  importa- 
tion into  the  Republic  of  Korea  of  beef  and 
pork  from  the  United  States: 

(4)  inclusion  on  the  Automatic  Approval 
List  of  fresh  oranges,  canned  fruit  cocktail, 
grape  juice,  wine,  alfalfa  products,  edible 
meat  offals,  walnuts,  fresh  grapes,  sausages, 
canned  beef  and  pork,  canned  peaches,  con- 
centrated orange  juice,  other  fruit  juices, 
and  canned  com  and  dried  peas: 

(5)  inclusion  on  the  Automatic  Approval 
List  of  agricultural  chemicals,  soda  ash, 
automotive  parts,  cosmetics,  nylon  carpets, 
loudsp)eakers,  electric  hand  tools,  razors  and 
razor  blades,  machine  tools,  personal  com- 
puters, electric  shavers,  cameras,  and  con- 
struction equipment: 

(6)  elimination  of  the  ban  on  the  importa- 
tion of  computers  and  peripheral  equipment 
that  can  be  produced  locally: 

(7)  reduction  and  binding  of  the  general 
tariff  rates  imposed  by  the  Republic  of 
Korea  to  the  levels  of  protection  maintained 
by  average  industrialized  countries,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  wood,  wood  products, 
and  dairy  commodities: 

(8)  elimination  of  the  practice  of  discour- 
aging the  importation  of  seafood  into  the 
Republic  of  Korea; 

(9)  elimination  of  the  requirement  that  all 
distilled  spirit  products  be  manufactured 
with  a  minimum  proportion  of  local  raw  ma- 
terials after  January  1987: 

(10)  elimination  of  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  United  States  fire  insurance  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea: 

(11)  elimination  of  unreasonable  denials 
of  licenses  to  United  States  firms  to  write 
life  insurance;  and 

(12)  extension  to  United  SUtes  banks  of 
the  ability  to  participate  fully  In  the  finan- 
cial markets  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  fond  of  stating 
that  "No  nation  was  ever  ruined  by 
trade."  While  the  truth  of  these  words 
is  clear,  the  reality  is  that  virtually 
every  nation  engages  in  practices  and 
policies  which,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  limit  trade  as  a  way  of  protect- 
ing their  domestic  producers. 

Nevertheless,  I  rise  today  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  growing  concern 
about  what,  in  my  view,  are  the  exces- 
sively protectionist  policies  of  one  of 
America's  most  Important  Asian 
allies— the  Republic  of  Korea. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  Korea  has  foimd  a  healthy 
market  in  the  United  States  for  its 


products.  This  is  not  only  good  for  the 
Korean  economy,  but  also  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  decade,  their  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  grown  at  an  aver- 
age aimual  rate  of  nearly  16  percent- 
reaching  an  all-time  high  of  close  to  30 
percent  in  1984. 

In  stark  contrast,  however,  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Korea  have  grown  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  only  3  percent  since 
1981— with  a  decrease  of  2  percent  in 
1985.  The  result  of  this  imbalance  is 
that,  since  1982.  the  United  States  has 
endured  a  growing  trade  deficit  with 
Korea— a  deficit  of  some  $4  billion  in 
1985  alone. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  inherent- 
ly wrong  with  one  nation  selling  more 
goods  than  it  buys  from  another.  It 
would  be  implausible  for  me  to  suggest 
that  the  Korean  and  American  econo- 
mies are  so  similar  that  we  should 
expect  a  standard  of  balanced  trade 
between  our  two  nations. 

It  is  not  uiu-easonable  to-  expect, 
however,  that  U.S.  commercial  inter- 
ests be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  compete  in  the  Korean  market- 
place. Unfortimately,  for  many  Ameri- 
can products  and  commodities,  this  is 
not  the  case.  Few  of  our  allies  have 
erected  as  extensive  and  unfair  a 
system  of  trade  barriers  as  has  Korea. 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  few  exam- 
ples, Mr.  President.  It  is  illegal— I 
repeat  illegal— for  Korean  nationals  to 
even  possess  foreign  cigarettes.  Kore- 
ans foimd  guilty  of  possessing  foreign 
cigarettes  are  subject  to  fines,  impris- 
onment, and  possible  loss  of  employ- 
ment. This  is  not  a  symbolic  policy, 
Mr.  President.  The  Koreans  are  seri- 
ous about  this  issue— so  serious,  that 
in  1983.  over  5.000  Korean  were  foimd 
guilty  of  possessing  foreign  cigarettes. 
This  policy  is  ridiculous  and  unfair. 
The  Koreans  will  not  even  purchase 
leaf  tobacco  from  Kentucky  farmers 
for  use  in  their  own  cigarette  blends. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  put  into  perspective 
when  on  realizes  that  it  is  legal  for 
Koreans  to  possess  firearms,  yet  it  is 
illegal  for  a  Korean  national  to  possess 
an  American  cigarette. 

Let  me  give  another  example  of  the 
unfair  trading  policies  practiced  by 
Korea.  This  one  involves  citrus  prod- 
ucts. Korea  has  a  developing  tangerine 
industry,  although  the  tangerines  are 
of  very  poor  quality.  To  upgrade  the 
flavor  and  quality  of  the  finished  juice 
product,  imported  orange  juice  con- 
centrate is  added.  The  catch  here, 
though,  is  that  70  percent  of  the  fin- 
ished product  must  be  Korean  Juice 
which  effectively  prevents  the  volume 
of  American  citrus  products  from  sub- 
stantially increasing.  To  further  com- 
poimd  the  problem,  imports  of  orange 
Juice  concentrate  are  burdened  with  a 
50  percent  ad  valorem  tax.  I  suppose  it 


could  be  worse,  lii.  President,  had  the 
Koreans  not  gone  to  "great  lengths" 
to  liberalize  their  trade  policy  by  re- 
ducing the  ad  valorem  tax  from  60 
percent  to  a  mere  50  percent. 

Still  another  agricultural  commodity 
which  faces  a  significantly  unfair 
trade  environment  Is  beef.  All  beef  im- 
ports to  Korea  were  unilaterally  dis- 
continued in  1984,  except  for  small 
quantities  of  high-quality  American 
beef  which  were  Imported  for  use  in 
Korean  resort  hotels.  In  May  1985.  all 
importation  of  beef  was  discontinued. 
The  importation  of  beef  was  not  dis- 
continued because  Koreans  stopped 
eating  red  meat— the  per  capita  con- 
simiption  rate  is  over  8  pounds  annual- 
ly—but because  of  pressure  from 
Korean  cattlemen  to  restrict  imports. 
I  can  understand  why  the  cattlemen 
would  want  to  do  that,  since  Korean 
beef  costs  consumers  over  $17  per 
pound,  surely  American  beef  cattle 
farmers  would  love  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  that  market,  but  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  for  purely 
protectionist  reasons.  With  domestic 
meat  prices  at  $17  per  poimd,  I  cannot 
believe  that  there  is  a  glut  of  beef  on 
the  market. 

An  equally  troubling  Korean  trade 
policy  exists  regarding  the  importa- 
tion of  computers  and  computer  soft- 
ware. At  present,  Mr.  President,  the 
Koreans  have  imposed  a  total  ban  on 
micro-  and  mini-computers,  including 
software  and  peripherals.  Industry  an- 
alysts estimate  that  there  is  a  poten- 
tial market  of  $50  to  $80  million  which 
is  completely  unavailable  to  American 
computer  companies.  As  the  Republic 
of  Korea  continues  its  rapid  business 
growth,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  computer  market  will 
continue  to  be  very  lucrative.  There  is 
no  good  reason,  Mr.  President,  why  we 
should  not  be  permitted  to  compete  in 
this  market. 

Ironically,  in  light  of  these  restric- 
tions, we  have  extended  to  Korea  over 
the  last  decade  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  duty-free  access  to  our  mar- 
kets imder  the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences.  I  am  convinced,  there- 
fore, that  as  long  as  Korea  persists  in 
maintaining  selective  policies  and 
practices  which  imreasonably  restrict 
U.S.  commerce,  it  is  inconsistent  for 
the  United  States  to  extend  this  pref- 
erential tariff  treatment  to  Korea— an 
advantage,  I  might  add.  worth  over 
$1.5  billion  aimually  in  duty-free 
access  to  our  markets.  Or  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  an  amount  equal  to  rough- 
ly half  of  our  trade  deficit  with  Korea. 

BCr.  President,  our  friendship  with 
Korea  demands  the  maintenance  of  a 
certain  level  of  accoimtabiliiy.  Since 
the  1950's.  the  United  States  and 
Korea  have  enjoyed  an  alliance  built 
on  mutual  trust  and  respect.  To  con- 
tinue to  ignore  the  inequities  in  our 
trade  relationship  is  to  weaken  our 


overall  friendship  during  a  time  when 
we  should  be  looking  for  ways  to 
strengthen  our  alliance.  For  Korea  to 
support  those  policies,  which  our 
farmers  and  businessmen  can  only 
conclude  are  unfair  and  discriminato- 
ry, is  for  Korea  to  choose  their  limited 
self-interest  over  the  common  interest. 

In  response  to  this  situation.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
until  substantial  progress  is  made  in 
the  liberalization  of  Korean  import  re- 
strictions, the  Republic  of  Korea 
should  be  removed— I  repeat,  re- 
moved—as a  beneficiary  country  under 
the  U.S.  Generalized  System  of  Prefer- 
ences. 

The  next  weeks  and  months  are  crit- 
ical in  terms  of  decisions  being  made 
about  trade  policy  between  our  two 
nations.  As  the  host  of  the  1988 
Summer  Olympic  Games.  Korea  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  show  the 
world  that  it  is  a  progressive  and  dy- 
namic growth-oriented  country.  I 
invite  and  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  my  resolution  to  support 
our  Korean  ally  as  they  move  toward 
this  goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  table 
outlining  the  major  bilateral  trade 
issues  with  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 

REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA-BIIATIRAL  TRADE  ISSUES 
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PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO. 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1017)  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  to  an  independ- 
ent airport  authority:  as  follows; 

Line  7.  page  10.  strike  the  word  Five"  and 
Iniert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  •Three". 

Line  10.  page  10.  strike  the  word  "two" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "three". 

Line  11.  page  10.  strike  the  words  "one 
member"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "two  members". 

Lines  «  and  7.  page  11.  strike  "In  the  case 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.". 

Lines  8  through  10.  strike  "The  Governor 
of  Virginia  shall  make  the  final  two  Virginia 
initial  appolntmenU  for  one  two-year  and 
one  four-year  term." 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  is  Intended  to  more  evenly 
distribute  the  membership  of  the 
Authority's  governing  body.  As  pres- 
ently drafted,  this  bill  reserves  five 
slots  for  Virginia,  three  for  the  Dli- 
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trict  of  Columbia,  two  for  Maryland, 
and  one  for  the  President  with  Senate 
advice  and  consent.  My  amendment 
would  change  this  makeup  to  allow 
three  slots  for  Virginia,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Maryland,  respectively; 
and  two  for  the  President  with  Senate 
advice  and  consent. 

It  is  clear  that  the  deck  is  currently 
stacked  against  Maryland.  We  could 
just  as  well  not  allow  Maryland  any 
members  if  we  go  forward  with  the  bill 
as  presently  designed. 

I  opposed  this  bill  in  the  Commerce 
Committee.  Not  only  is  it  unfair  to 
Maryland,  but  the  rest  of  the  coimtry 
as  well.  There  is  good  reason  to  treat 
these  airports  differently.  They  are 
tndy  national  airports,  serving  a  city 
that  was  established  for  the  entire 
Nation— not  any  single  State. 

In  the  wake  of  airline  deregulation, 
it  is  already  difficult  enough  for  citi- 
zens from  States  such  as  South 
Dakota  to  have  adequate  access  to  our 
Nation's  capital.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  more  control  of  these  airports  we 
put  into  the  hands  of  any  one  State, 
the  interests  of  the  other  States  will 
be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

Presently,  we  all  have  at  least  an  in- 
direct voice  in  the  operation  and  con- 
trol of  this  airport.  It  is  important 
that  we  maintain  some  control  so  the 
interests  of  the  other  States  are  not 
forgotten— or  at  a  minimnTn,  we 
should  at  least  ensure  against  giving 
any  one  State  what  is  tantamount  to 
almost  exclusive  control  over  impor- 
tant decisions  that  affect  all  of  our 
constituents.  E^reryone  has  a  right  to 
access  to  this  city.  Important  decisions 
in  this  regard  should  not  be  dominated 
by  a  single  State. 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1701 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      PRESSLER      submitted      an 

amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1017),  supra:  as 

follows: 

On  pa«e  32.  Insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  line  2: 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  not  enter  into 
any  agreement  which  provides  for  tne  trans- 
fer of  authority  over  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  to  the  Airports  Au- 
thority unless  such  agreement  Includes  a  re- 
quirement for  the  payment  by  such  Airports 
Authority  of  not  less  than  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  U.S.  Government  gets 
a  fair  purchase  price  for  these  valua- 
ble assets.  The  estimated  worth  of 
these  facilities  is  somewhere  between 
$1.5  and  $2  billion.  But  here  we  are. 
ready  to  give  it  away  for  $47  million!  It 
never  ceases  to  amaze  me  that  in  our 
efforts  to  commercialize  or  privatize 
functions  of  this  sort,  the  Federal 
Government  always  wants  to  give 
them  away  rather  than  seek  an  ade- 
quate purchase  price. 


We  Just  completed  action  on  a  bill  to 
sell  Conrall  to  the  Norfolk  Southern 
Corp..  only  to  find  out  later  that  the 
CBO  estimates  that  it  will  cost  us  $250 
million  to  give  it  away!  Now  we  want 
to  do  the  same  thing  with  these  air- 
ports. By  the  time  we  sell  these  assets 
at  the  fire  sale  price  of  $47  million, 
then  turn  around  and  allow  the  im- 
provements to  be  financed  through 
federally  subsidized  bonds,  it  will  cost 
us  hundreds  of  billions  to  give  these 
airports  away. 

If  we  are  going  to  privatize,  we 
should  at  least  demand  a  reasonable 
fair  market  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  amend- 
ment be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1702 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      PRESSLER      submitted      an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1017),  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  32.  insert  the  foUowing  immedi- 
ately after  line  16: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Airports  Authority  shall  not  utilize 
any  bond  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  undertaldng  or 
completing  the  improvement,  construction, 
and  rehabilitation  of  facilities,  as  provided 
in  this  section." 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  Federal  Treasury  is 
not  raided  further  after  this  legisla- 
tion is  enacted.  I  do  not  know  whether 
all  Senators  are  aware  of  it.  but  imder 
the  proposal  before  us  today,  we  will 
be  forced  to  continue  to  pay  for  this 
giveaway  for  many  years  to  come. 

What  will  happen  is  this:  After  we 
sell  these  valuable  assets  for  little  or 
nothing,  the  local  authorities  plan  to 
finance  many  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  capital  expenditure  through 
the  use  of  federally  subsidized  bonds. 
If  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
help  balance  the  budget,  this  is  a 
strange  way  to  go  about  it.  Because  of 
the  gross  inefficiencies  of  the  subsi- 
dized bond  process,  it  will  ultimately 
cost  us  more  than  if  we  were  to  fi- 
nance these  expenditures  directly  out 
of  the  trust  fund  as  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  proposed. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  this  points  out 
the  tortured  logic  behind  this  propos- 
al, and  is  in  itself  a  strong  argument 
for  defeating  this  bill. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 
suBcoiairrm  on  nnRCT  regulation  ako 

CONSKHVATIOIf 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Regulation  and  Conservation  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 


sources has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
Tuesday,  April  IS.  1986,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Senate 
Dirksen  Office  Building.  Washln^n. 
DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  meas- 
ures: S.  1302,  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  market  distortions  that 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  current  par- 
tial regulation  of  natural  gas  prices  by 
eliminating  the  remaining  wellhead 
price  regulation  as  contracts  expire,  or 
terminate,  or  are  renegotiated,  to 
permit  natural  gas  contracts  to  reflect 
free  market  prices,  to  eliminate  incre- 
mental pricing  requirements  for  natu- 
ral gas,  to  eliminate  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  pe- 
troleum, and  for  other  purposes;  S. 
1251,  entitled  the  "Natural  Gas  Utili- 
zation Act  of  1986";  and  S.  2205.  to 
eliminate  certain  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
written  statements  for  the  hearing 
record  should  write  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
Subcommittee  on  EInergy  Regulation 
and  Conservation,  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, DC  20510.  For  further  infor- 
mation regarding  this  hearing,  please 
contact  Ms.  Debbi  Rice  or  Mr.  Howard 
Useem  at  (202)  224-2366. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annotmce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Natural  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  Production  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Thursday.  April  24.  1986.  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington. 
DC.  Testimony  is  invited  regarding  S. 
1322.  to  amend  the  Geothermal  Steam 
Act  of  1970. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Ms.  Ellen  Rowan  on  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  (202)  224-5205.  Those  wishing 
to  testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  writ- 
ten statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Natural  Resources 
Development  and  Production  Subcom- 
mittee. Committee  on  Eiiergy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC  20510. 

SUBCOIOUTTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  RXSXXVEO 
WATER  AND  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Resource 
Conservation  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  has 
added  an  additional  measure  on  which 


the  subcommittee  will  receive  testimo- 
ny at  Its  hearing  scheduled  for  Friday, 
April  11.  1986,  at  9:30  a.m..  in  room 
SD-366.  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

The  additional  measure  is  S.  2029.  to 
establish  the  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve  addition  In  the  SUte  of  Flori- 
da, and  for  other  purposes.  As  previ- 
ously announced,  the  subcommittee 
also  will  receive  testimony  on  S.  977,  S. 
1374.  S.  1413  and  H.R.  2067,  S.  1542. 
and  H.R.  3556. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Patty  Kennedy  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  (202)  224-0613. 

COUtlTTKB  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Entrepreneurship 
and  Special  Problems  Facing  Small 
Business  has  rescheduled  its  March  25. 
1986  hearing  on  the  Entrepreneurial 
Spirit  in  America  for  Thursday.  March 
27,  1986.  The  hearing  will  commence 
at  2  p.m.  and  will  be  held,  in  room 
428A,  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  call  Skip  Waddell  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  at  224-5176.  or  Steve 
Loucks  of  Senator  Kastch's  office  at 
224-4652. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOmnTTEE  ON  defense  ACQUISinOR 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  19,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2082,  Defense  En- 
terprise and  Initiative  Act  of  1986;  S. 
2151.  Department  of  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion Reorganization  Act  of  1986;  and 
other  proposals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanlmous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  March 
19.  1986.  in  order  to  mark  up  S.  1965, 
the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIABT 

Bi4r.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  March  19,  1986,  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
the  nomination  of  Jefferson  Sessions 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Alabama^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


BUBOOMMirra  on  sEAPOWEa  and  roacs 

PROJECTION 

Ux.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Sea  Power  and  Force  Projec- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
March  19,  In  executive  session,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  AFW  capabilities,  in 
review  of  the  fiscal  year  1987  EKDD  au- 
thorization request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

stncoMMrrTEE  on  pretaredness 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Preparedness  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  19,  1986, 
in  open— later  to  be  closed— session,  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  on  DOD  op- 
erations, and  maintenance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BirBCOMMITTEB  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  19.  1986, 
in  order  to  conduct  a  closed  executive 
hearing  on  Air  Force  Tactical  Pro- 
grams.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIOKNCB 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  March  19.  1986. 
in  closed  executive  session,  in  order  to 
conduct  a  hearing  on  the  fiscal  year 
1987.  intelligence  authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Pentagon  reform,  very  solidly  supports 
my  contentions  that  some  changes 
need  to  be  made.  I  highly  recommend 
this  article  by  Mr.  Stein  to  all  my  col- 
leagues who  are  Interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  the 

RCCORO. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  ICar.  14. 
1»861 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ON  PENTAGON  REFORM 
•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
recently  reported  a  bill  on  the  Reorga- 
nization of  the  Department  of  Defense 
out  of  committee.  That  bill  is  the 
result  of  approximately  3  years  of 
effort  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  staff  and  the  project  was 
initiated  by  Senator  Johi*  Towxr  and 
the  late  Senator.  Scoop  Jackson. 

During  the  course  of  the  delibera- 
tions concerning  this  bill,  it  became 
apparent  that  this  was.  at  the  very 
least,  a  controversial  issue.  I  have 
maintained  for  some  time  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  does  many  things  well,  is 
in  need  of  some  reforms. 

A  recent  article  by  Herbert  Stein, 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  March  14.  1986  concerning 


On  Pentagon  Reform 
(By  Herbert  Stein) 
I  have  always  been  skeptical  of  complalnU 
about  management  of  the  defense  program. 
Often  they  seemed  to  be  rationalizations  for 
cuts  In  defense  expenditures  that  were 
really  wanted  on  other  grounds.  Also.  I  had 
seen  lots  of  high-powered  secretariei  of  de- 
fense, and  many  expert  commissions  on  de- 
fense management,  come  and  go.  I  thought 
what  mortals  could  do  they  had  done  and 
what  waste  remained  we  would  have  to  live 
with. 

I  have  now  had  an  unusual  educational 
experience.  I  have  been  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission 
on  Defense  Management,  chaired  by  David 
Packard.  I  have  had  discussions  with  many 
secretaries  of  defense,  past  and  present, 
other  high-ranking  civilians  in  the  DoD.  nu- 
merous four-star  officers,  defense  contrac- 
tors, defense  reformers,  whistle  blowers,  stu- 
dents of  defense  and  members  of  Congress.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  chew  the  sub- 
ject over  with  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission, which  Includes  four  former  high  ci- 
vilian defense  officials,  four  former  high 
military  officers,  two  former  cabinet  mem- 
bers, three  businessmen,  a  senator  and  a 
congressman. 

This  has  not  made  me  a  defense  expert. 
But  It  has  led  me  to  some  conclusions  and. 
most  unusual  at  my  age.  It  has  caused  me  to 
change  my  mind  on  some  points. 

Basically.  I  have  concluded  that  some  Im- 
portant things  are  wrong  and  should  be 
fixed.  It  Isn't  useful  to  repeat  Bert  LAnces 
Law:  "If  It  alnt  broke,  don't  fix  It."  The  de- 
fense program  Isn't  broke  but  It  Is  defective, 
and  it  can  and  should  be  fixed. 

Nothing  I  have  learned  Indicates  that  the 
defense  budget  should  be  cut.  Steps  can  be 
taken  that  would  get  more  military  strength 
per  dollar  of  expenditure.  But  these  steps 
still  have  to  be  taken.  Even  after  they  have 
been  taken,  their  full  effect  on  cosU  will  not 
be  seen  for  several  years.  Most  important, 
applying  these  savings,  when  realised,  to 
cutting  the  budget  will  be  Justified  only  if 
the  amount  of  military  strength  we  are  now 
getting  Is  adequate.  It  may  be  that  the  sav- 
ings should  be  applied  to  achieving  a  higher 
level  of  strength,  not  a  lower  level  of  ex- 
penditure. That  Issue  our  commission  did 
not  study. 

As  I  see  It.  there  are  five  major  defecU  in 
defense  management: 

1.  Decisions  about  the  sise  of  the  defense 
program  and  lU  main  elements  are  not  real- 
istically adapted  to  national-security  goals 
and  plans,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  economy  on  the  other  hand. 
The  most  conspicuous  evidence  of  this  Is  the 
major  shifu  from  a  low  level  of  defense 
spending  In  the  late  IBTOs  to  the  rapid 
buildup  Initiated  In  IMl  to  the  abrupt  slow- 
down of  the  program  now  under  way— while 
the  national  security  threat  and  our  capac- 
ity were  basically  unchanged. 

The  low  budgeu  of  the  late  1970s  resulted 
from  wUhful  thinking  about  the  threat. 
The  Reagan  buildup  reflected  a  more  aocu> 
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rate  estimation  of  the  threat,  but  it  did  not 
prepare  the  country  to  pay  for  the  buildup, 
either  by  taxes  or  by  borrowing.  The  cuts  al- 
ready made  in  the  Reagan  program,  and  the 
further  cuts  threatened,  are  caused  by  arbi- 
trary limitations  on  acceptable  amounts  of 
taxing  or  borrowing. 

Responsibility  for  these  serious  deficien- 
cies begins  at  the  White  House.  The  presi- 
dent, with  the  assistance  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  does  not  formulate  a  nation- 
al-security policy  precise  enough  for  defense 
options  to  be  deducted  from  it.  He  does  not 
get  military  options  presented  to  him  in 
terms  that  permit  him  to  judge  how  well 
they  meet  his  national-security  objectives. 
He  does  not  get  budget  options  presented  in 
terms  that  permit  him  to  judge  how  much 
more  or  less  security  is  provided  by  more  or 
less  expenditure.  Too  often,  military  re- 
quirements or  budget  limits  are  accepted  as 
absolutes,  dominating  all  other  consider- 
ations, rather  than  as  factors  to  be  weighed 
against  each  other.- 

The  difficulties  are  compounded  when  the 
decisions  move  to  Congress.  Decision 
making  about  defense  is  now  divided  among 
dozens  of  congressional  committees  and  sub- 
committees, so  that  hardly  anyone  feels  a 
primary  responsibility  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram as  the  safeguard  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. Too  many  are  able  to  look  upon  the  de- 
fense budget  as  a  big  pot  of  money  from 
which  they  can  serve  their  special  interests. 

2.  The  defense  program  is  highly  unstable. 
The  big  swings  from  the  Carter  program  to 
the  first  term  Reagan  program  to  what 
looks  like  the  second  term  Reagan  program 
have  already  been  noted.  Since  the  program 
is  not  firmly  rooted  in  national-security  re- 
quirements and  economic  capabilities.  It  is 
also  subject  to  frequent  and  unpredictable 
swings  between  years  and  even  within  the 
year.  These  swings  originate  both  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  in  Congress,  as  defense  be- 
comes just  another  counter  in  the  game  of 
budget  management  and  budget  politics. 
Defense  officials  and  contractors  are  also 
encouraged  to  play  this  game.  Since  future 
budget  limits  are  uncertain,  they  have  an  in- 
centive to  get  projects  initiated  even  though 
funds  to  complete  them  are  not  in  sight, 
hoping  thereby  to  establish  commitments 
that  will  force  the  money  to  be  provided 
later.  If  this  hope  is  disappointed,  there  are 
costly  stretchouts  or  cancellations. 

Unnecessary  instability  of  all  kinds  is  the 
greatest  source  of  excess  cost  in  the  defense 
program.  A  reasonably  stable  and  predict- 
able path  of  expenditures  in  the  past  10 
years  would  have  yielded  the  level  of  forces 
actually  achieved  at  a  cost  tens  and  possibly 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  below  what 
we  have  actually  spent. 

3.  Present  organization,  forces  and  plans 
are  not  well  adapted  to  the  limited  violence 
crises  that  are  experienced  today.  The 
BCarine  intervention  in  Lebanon  and  the  in- 
vasion of  Grenada  are  examples.  Our  mili- 
tary estalishment  is  designed  to  prepare  in 
peace  for  a  war  in  which  all  forces  are  en- 
gaged and  the  nation  is  on  a  war  footing. 
They  have  not  been  well  prepared  for  the 
other  circumstances  in  which  the  armed 
forces  may  be  needed.  These  are  likely  to  be 
circumstances  in  which  speed,  secrecy  and 
flexibility  are  essential,  in  which  the  forces 
engaged  are  small  but  include  elements 
from  more  then  one  service  and  more  than 
one  theater,  in  which  there  may  be  unusual 
limitations  on  the  way  force  Is  used  and  in 
which  continuous  Integration  of  political 
and  military  decisions  Is  imperative.  A 
major  otetade  to  effective  operation  in  such 


circumstance  is  an  excessively  long  chain  of 
command  between  the  political  military  de- 
cision makers  in  Washington  and  the  forces 
involved  in  the  field.  For  example,  when  the 
Marine  garrison  was  in  Lebanon,  command 
over  them  ran  from  Washington  to  Briissels 
to  Stuttgart  to  London  to  Naples  to  the 
Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Marine  component  of  that  fleet  and  then  to 
the  Marines  ashore.  Such  a  chain  offers  too 
many  opportunities  for  information  and  in- 
structions to  be  delayed,  lost  or  misunder- 
stood. 

4.  ProlMbly  the  most  serious  deficiency  in 
the  defense  acquisition  process  is  the  failure 
to  assign  clear  responsibility  and  authority 
once  a  decision  has  been  made  to  enter  pro- 
duction. Nominally  at  this  point  a  program 
manager  takes  charge.  But  in  fact  his  au- 
thority is  severely  limited.  He  must  contend 
with  a  large  numtier  of  people  who  are  in  a 
position  to  make  distracting  demands  upon 
him.  These  include  representatives  of  the 
services  who  want  to  change  the  system  in 
one  way  or  another  and  representatives  of 
various  ancillary  functions,  such  as  aid  to 
small  businesses,  environmental  concerns, 
competitiveness  concerns,  etc.  The  program 
manager  must  also  report  on  his  progress 
through  many  layers  of  higher  authority 
and  seek  approval  from  all  of  those  layers 
for  decisions  he  wants  to  make. 

This  is  the  opposite  of  the  best  private 
practices  and  the  few  outstanding  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  programs.  There  the  basic 
principle  is  to  give  someone  the  authority  to 
do  his  assigned  task  and  to  hold  him  ac- 
countable to  a  high-level  official  who  is  the 
only  person  entitled  to  change  his  assign- 
ment. In  Department  of  Defense  common 
practice,  the  primary  objective  of  getting 
the  job  done  quickly  and  efficiently  is  sub- 
ordinated to  a  passion  for  participation  by 
representatives  of  secondary  interests 
within  the  Pentagon,  such  as  small  business, 
equal  opportunity  or  envimmental  advoca- 
cy. 

The  Department  of  Defense  commonly  in- 
sists that  its  weapons  systems  be  produced 
with  parts  made  to  order  to  military  specifi- 
cations rather  than  permitting  production 
to  commercial  specifications  or  purchase  of 
parts  available  in  the  commercial  market.  In 
a  great  many  cases  the  commercial  specifi- 
cations or  parts  of  equivalent  performance 
are  much  cheaper  than  the  military  specifi- 
cations. In  some  cases  the  commercial  speci- 
fications are  of  superior  quality  because 
market-competition  forces  private  producers 
to  incorporate  the  latest  technological  ad- 
vances, whereas  military  specifications 
change  only  slowly.  The  insistence  on  mili- 
tary specifications  is  an  example  of  bureau- 
cratic aversion  to  taking  the  risks  involved 
in  a  decision  to  depart  from  an  established 
routine. 

Other  defecU,  although  possibly  less 
clearly  established  than  these,  are  also  im- 
portant. These  include  inadequate  balance 
among  the  views  and  responsibilities  of  the 
service  chiefs,  the  chiefs  of  the  Unified 
Commands  for  the  various  global  regions 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  weakness  of  the  military  transporta- 
tion system,  premature  decisions  on  adop- 
tion of  weapons,  "gold-plating"  of  require- 
ments, inability  to  attract  and  hold  highly 
qualified  people  in  defense  acquisition,  and 
Ineffective  and  excessively  bureaucratic 
methods  of  dealing  with  problems  of  fraud 
and  abuse. 

This  Is  an  impressive  list  of  things  wrong 
with  the  management  of  our  national  de- 
fenses. But  it  is  also  a  list  of  things  that  can 


be  corrected,  if  not  perfectly  at  least  sub- 
stantially. It  is  an  agenda  for  the  future,  not 
an  indictment  of  the  past.* 


ACID  RAIN 

•  Mr.  EKDDD.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  recently  received  and 
reviewed  a  critical  document:  "The 
Joint  Report  of  the  Special  Envoys  on 
Acid  Rain." 

Acid  rain  is  by  no  means  a  new  prob- 
lem. It  has  long  tlireatened  our  pre- 
cious environment.  It  has  been  poison- 
ing our  lakes,  streams,  and  forests  for 
decades.  It  has  already  disrupted  that 
delicate  balance  of  the  ecosystem,  per- 
haps irreversibly. 

Some  of  us  have  been  pushing  for 
action  against  acid  rain's  devastating 
effects  for  years.  However,  it  is  only 
now,  with  the  release  of  the  special 
envoys'  report,  that  this  administra- 
tion is  giving  acid  rain  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

This  moment  is  long  overdue,  Mr. 
President.  As  the  second  "Shamrock 
Summit"  between  Prime  Minister  Mul- 
roney  and  President  Reagan  gets  un- 
derway, let  us  not  allow  the  moment 
to  consist  only  of  optimistic  rhetoric. 
Let  us  ensure  that  1986  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  year  that  the  United 
States  and  Canada  cooperated  to  over- 
come the  problem  of  acid  rain.  The 
time  for  talk  is  over;  the  time  for 
action  is  now. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  to  this  effect. 
Mr.  President.  The  resolution  urges 
the  President  to  endorse  the  findings 
of  the  special  envoys'  report,  which  in- 
cludes analyses  of  the  sources,  extent, 
transport  patterns,  and  damiiLging  ef- 
fects of  acid  deposition.  The  envoys' 
findings  come  as  no  surprise  to  those 
of  us  who  have  been  concerned  about 
this  problem  all  along;  however,  these 
frightening  but  indisputable  conclu- 
sions should  force  the  administration 
to  recognize,  for  the  first  time,  that 
acid  rain  is  a  serious  threat— to  the 
United  States,  to  Canada,  and  to  all 
future  generations  of  the  world. 

My  resolution  goes  one  step  further. 
It  supports  the  recommendation  of 
the  special  envoys'  report  for  renewed 
research  into  methods  for  addressing 
the  problem,  but  also  calls  for  immedi- 
ate action.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  enact  com- 
prehensive legislation  to  mandate  re- 
ductions in  acid-rain  causing  emissions 
through  fixed  emission  reduction  tar- 
gets and  timetables. 

I  readily  agree  that  further  re- 
search—to develop  new  technologies 
for  reduction  of  emissions  and  to  im- 
prove existing  technologies— is  desira- 
ble and  even  necessary.  But  sufficient 
and  effective  technology  exists  now. 
We  have  the  means  to  begin  making 
in-roads  against  this  devastating  proc- 
ess. Why  not  get  started— before  it  Is 
too  late?* 


INNA  AND  NAUM  MEIMAN:  A 
SOVIET  COUPLE'S  SAD  SITUA- 
TION 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  more 
and  more  Information  is  coming  to 
light  which  exposes  the  worsening 
medical  condition  of  lima  Meiman,  a 
Soviet  refusenik  who  has  cancer.  Inna 
and  her  husband.  Naum.  are  personal 
friends  of  mine  smd  I  am  deeply  sad- 
dened by  the  continued  Soviet  refusal 
to  allow  the  Meimans  permission  to 
emigrate.  Inna  can  be  medically  treat- 
ed, but  not  by  Soviet  doctors  who  have 
said  there  is  nothing  more  thay  can 
do.  Medical  authorities  in  the  West 
have  invited  to  treat  Inna.  free  of 
charge. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  allow  Inna  and  Naum  Meiman 
to  emigrate. 

One  of  the  most  recent  articles  that 
I  have  seen  which  details  the  Mel- 
man's  plight  appeared  in  the  March  9, 
1986.  edition  of  Toronto's  the  Sunday 
Sun.  by  Genya  Intrator.  I  ask  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Couple  im  Desperate  Straits 
(By  Genya  Intrator) 
American  university  student  Lisa  Paul  was 
so   moved   by   the   desperate   situation   of 
Jewish  "refusenik"  Inna  Meiman  that  she 
went  on  a  2S-day   hunger  strike  to  urge 
Soviet  authorities  to  grant  her  an  exist  visa. 
Paul.  23.  a  Russian  studies  major  at  the 
University  of  MinnesoU,  has  just  returned 
from   a   two-year   sUy   in   Moscow   where 
Meiman  served  as  her  Russian   language 
tutor. 

Meiman,  54,  is  an  English  professor  who 
has  written  several  college  textbooks,  in- 
cluding Modem  Englith  for  Advanced 
Learners.  She  is  the  wife  of  Prof.  Naum 
Meiman,  74.  an  authority  on  mathematics 
and  elementary  particles. 

The  couple  has  been  refused  permission  to 
emigrate  on  the  pretext  Meiman  possesses 
"secrets",  despite  testimony  of  coworkers 
the  results  of  his  work  were  published  in  sci- 
entific journals. 

in  1982.  Inna  was  diagnosed  as  having  soft 
tissue  sarcoma,  a  severely  debilitating 
cancer.  She  has  undergone  four  operations 
on  her  neck  and  was  told  by  local  doctors 
that  they  could  do  no  more. 

She  has  been  invited  to  undergo  treat- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Israel,  France  and  Sweden, 
but  Soviet  authorities  have  refused  her  per- 
mission to  leave  the  country. 

In  an  open  letter  to  Communist  Party 
chairman  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  Meiman  said 
he  could  not  "remain  helplessly  silent  while 
heartless  anonymous  officials  doom  my  wife 
to  a  toriuous  death. 

He  said  he's  been  seeking  permission  to  go 
to  Israel  to  rejoin  his  daughter  since  1975, 
but  has  been  refused  because  of  his  work. 

He  last  worked  on  classified  material  more 
than  30  years  ago  when  he  did  mathemati- 
cal computations  for  the  institute  of  physi- 
cal problems  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Meiman  pleads  with  Gorbachev  for  an  act 
of  mercy  to  let  his  wife  go  to  the  West  for 
medical  treatment  that  could  save  her  life. 

The  Inter-rellglous  Task  Force  urges  read- 
ers to  support  the  campaign  for  Inna 
Meiman.  Write  get-well  messages  to  her: 
send     them     to     USSR/RSFSR/Moscow 


113127/Naberezhnaya  Gorkogo  4/22  Apt. 
57,  Inna  Meiman. 

Write  to  Lisa  Paul.  40  27th  Ave..  SE.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn  55414. 

Send  telegrams  and  letters  to  the  follow- 
ing Soviet  officials  demanding  that  Meiman 
be  permitted  to  emigrate: 

USSR/RSFSR/Moscow  3  Rakhmanovsky 
Pereulok/  Sergei  P.  Kurenkov,  minister  of 
health,  and 

USSR /Moscow  103009/  6  Ogareva  Street/ 
Rudolf  Kuznetsov,  head  of  the  national 
OVIR. 

Chairman  of  the  presidium  of  the  USSR 
Supreme  Soviet,  Andrei  A.  Oromyko,  The 
Kremlin.  Moscow  103132.  RSFSR.  USSR. 

If  you  wish  to  contact  the  Inter-rellglous 
Task  Force,  please  write  to:  12  Carscadden 
Dr..  Willowdale.  M2R  2A7.  telephone  633- 
4788.* 


NEIGHBORHOOD  CLEANERS 
ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
Neighborhood  Cleaners  Association 
[NCA].  which  is  headquartered  in  New 
York  and  represents  members  from 
the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Pennsyl- 
vania. West  Virginia,  Florida.  Con- 
necticut, and  Delaware.  Historically, 
the  month  of  April  has  been  designat- 
ed by  the  fabric  care  industry  as 
"Good  Grooming  Month. "  The  NCA  is 
continuing  the  campaign  it  began 
during  "Good  Grooming  Month"  last 
year— "The  People's  Campaign"  to 
help  groom  an  American  symbol,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  NCA  Program  has  been  a 
great  success. 

This  year  marks  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  NCA,  and  I  want  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  on  this  occasion.  NCA 
started  in  New  York  City  in  1946  with 
fewer  than  a  hundred  members.  Its 
program  meant  survival  for  small 
retail  dry  cleaners  who  were  involved 
in  zoning  fights.  Prom  that  small  be- 
ginning of  assisting  a  small  niunber  of 
members  to  establish  property  rights 
in  the  zoning  issue  for  the  retail  dry 
cleaner,  NCA  has  grown  to  3.800  mem- 
bers in  nine  States  and  has  distin- 
guished itself  on  behalf  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

NCA  was  one  of  the  first  small-quan- 
tity generators  to  establish  a  pickup 
for  hazardous  waste— even  before 
being  required  to  do  so  by  law  In  1984. 
It  Instituted  a  program  for  Its  mem- 
bers to  have  their  chemical  wastes 
picked  up  and  disposed  of  in  an  ap- 
proved site,  thereby  protecting  our  en- 
vironment. NCA  has  distinguished 
Itself  In  many  areas  over  the  last  40 
years. 

When  retail  dry  cleaning  came  into 
being  after  World  War  II,  there  was 
no  established  training  program  on 
the  proper  cju-e  and  cleaning  of  cloth- 
ing. The  NCA  started  the  New  York 
School  of  Dry  Cleaning  in  1949  to 
meet  this  need.  This  school  was  for- 
mally recognized  and  licensed  by  the 


State  of  New  York  and  has  trained 
thousands  since  then.  NCA  has  also 
trained,  through  a  working  relation- 
ship with  vocational  rehablliutlon 
agencies,  thousands  of  the  hardcore 
unemployed.  The  New  York  school 
offers  courses  throughout  the  country 
and  has  trained  an  estimated  150.000 
persons. 

Over  the  last  40  years.  NCA  has 
worked  to  assist  its  members  in  train- 
ing, has  directed  each  member  toward 
a  responsible  approach  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  a  safe  environment,  and  has 
participated  In  every  aspect  of  public 
community  service,  from  collecting 
clothing  for  Goodwill  to  providing 
toys,  games,  and  candy  to  hospitals 
every  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  advise  my  colleagues  of 
"Good  Grooming  Month"  and  to  con- 
gratulate the  Neighborhood  Cleaners 
Association  on  their  40th  anniversa- 
ry.* 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  TRADE 
WITH  CANADA 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  a  trade 
initiative  of  historic  consequence  has 
been  launched  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  one  which  hope- 
fully will  refute  those  who  think  the 
chief  answer  to  economic  problems  is 
to  close  the  door  and  hide  In  the  dark. 

The  United  SUtes  and  Canada— 
which  already  benefit  from  the  largest 
two-day  trade  In  history,  trade  that  to- 
talled $118  billion  in  1984— are  discuss- 
ing the  possibility  of  reducing  and 
eliminating  trade  barriers  that  still 
exist  between  them. 

This  is  no  easy  task,  and  it  will  not 
be  a  painless  one.  But  it  is  a  critical 
undertaking,  and  President  Reagan 
and  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Brian 
Mulroney  deserve  our  encouragement 
and  support  for  setting  this  shining 
example. 

There  are  some  who  would  imperil 
this  magnlflcant  opportunity  with  de- 
mands that  certain  United  States-Ca- 
nadian disputes  be  resolved  before 
even  allowing  these  negotiations  to 
begin.  Whenever  right  may  lie  in  these 
individual  disputes,  they  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  inunense  op- 
portunity to  negotiate  a  bilateral  trade 
agreement  that  would  benefit  all. 

With  the  hope  of  promoting  the  at- 
mosphere of  good  faith  essential  to 
the  success  of  these  negotiations.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
remarks  delivered  February  25  by  the 
Ambassador  of  Canada,  Allan  E.  Oolt- 
lieb.  before  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  prospects  for  a  United 
States-Canadian  trade  agreement. 

The  Prospects  por  a  Cai«aoa/U.8,A.  Trade 
aoreexxrt 

(AUen  E.  OotUeb) 
Good  Morning:  Today  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  prospects  for  a  new  trade 
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Agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  Canada  this  topic  has  and  will 
continue  to  dominate  public  debate  on  eco- 
nomic issues  for  the  coming  year.  I  expect 
that  as  the  time  for  (onnal  negotiations  ap- 
proaches it  will  also  become  a  topic  of  much 
debate  In  the  USA. 

The  decision  to  propose  the  negotiation  of 
a  new  trade  agreement  to  the  United  States 
was  announced  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  September  26  last 
year.  This  decision  flowed  naturally  from 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney's  new  Conserva- 
tive Government  which  had  campaigned  on 
the  need  to  "refurbish  relations  with  the 
United  States"  and  to  get  the  economy 
moving  again  by  setting  It  free  from  exces- 
sive government  controls  and  regulation. 

The  new  government  came  to  office  with  a 
profound  belief  in  the  Importance  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  great  confidence  in 
the  capacity  of  the  Canadian  economy  to 
compete  in  a  more  international  trading  and 
Investment  environment. 

The  Government  therefore  set  about  re- 
placing the  more  interventionist  policies  of 
its  predecessors  in  the  areas  of  energy  and 
investment  policy  and  developing  a  more  ac- 
tivist approach  to  dismantling  trade  bar- 
riers. Underlying  these  decisions  was  the 
basic  premise  that  the  government  should 
encourage  the  liberalized  flow  of  goods, 
services  and  capital  as  this  could  benefit  the 
Canadian  economy. 

In  Uttle  more  than  a  year  after  taking 
office  in  September  1984.  the  Mulroney  gov- 
ernment replaced  the  much  vilified  "Nation- 
al Energy  Policy"  that  was  adopted  in  1980. 
with  a  market-oriented  policy  for  oil  and 
natural  gas  that  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  ownership  or  nationality  of  the 
investor.  As  a  result  of  these  changes  I  be- 
lieve that  the  energy  sector  is  now  less  regu- 
lated than  that  in  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  foreign  investment,  the 
new  government  decided  to  roll  back  legisla- 
tion which,  since  the  early  '70s,  required 
that  foreign  Investors  demonstrate  that 
their  investments  were  of  significant  benefit 
to  the  Canadian  economy.  That  legislation 
also  required  that  any  takeover,  regardless 
of  size  be  reviewed. 

The  new  Investment  Canada  Act  of  1985 
reversed  the  earlier  policy  by  making  the 
presumption  that  foreign  investment  is 
good  for  the  Canadian  economy.  Equally 
significant.  Investment  Canada  now  has  a 
mandate  to  promote  foreign  investment  in 
Canada,  thus  redirecting  its  energies  to  at- 
tracting new  investment. 

Under  the  new  Act  new  investments  are 
not  subject  to  any  review.  Takeovers  of  ex- 
isting enterprises  are  reviewable  only  where 
the  value  of  the  acquisition  exceeds  a  rela- 
tively high  threshold.  An  exception  to  this 
general  rule  is  made  only  for  certain  cultur- 
ally sensitive  sectors. 

Since  the  Government  announced  the  new 
investment  policy,  the  level  of  non-Canadi- 
an investment  in  Canada  has  risen  by  25 
percent.  We  hope  and  believe  that  this  is  a 
trend  that  will  grow  as  investors  come  to  ap- 
preciate that  Canada  is  once  again  "open 
for  business". 

After  experiencing  the  first  fall  in  eco- 
nomic activity  in  nearly  thirty  years  in  1982, 
the  Canadian  economy  has  returned  to  a 
strong  growth  path.  After  achieving  5  per- 
cent real  growth  in  1984,  real  economic 
output  grew  by  4  percent  during  the  first 
half  of  1985.  and  by  well  over  6  percent 
during  the  second.  This  was  twice  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  United  SUtes  in  1985. 

Growth  Is  expected  to  remain  strong 
■gmin  in  1980.  Inflation  has  been  remark- 


ably well  behaved  for  the  past  two  years 
and  is  remaining  very  moderate  even  with 
strong  growth. 

Since  the  coming  to  office  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment in  September  1984,  Canada  has 
created  580.000  new  Jobs— which  on  a  pro- 
portionate basis  would  translate  into  5.3 
million  new  Jobs  here— a  remarkable  record. 
Unemployment  remains  unacceptably  high 
but  has  gone  down  from  11.2  percent  in  Jan- 
uary "85  to  9.8  percent  In  January  1986. 

Shortly  after  taking  office,  and  in  keeping 
with  its  mandate  "to  get  the  economy 
moving  again",  the  Mulroney  Government 
began  a  complete  review  of  trade  policy 
with  a  view  to  finding  new  ways  to  "secure 
and  enhance  Canadian  access  to  export  mar- 
kets". 

Given  the  concentration  of  our  exports  to 
the  United  States  and  the  fragility  of  our 
access  to  that  major  market,  some  means 
had  to  be  found  to  enlarge  and  improve  on 
that  access  and  to  make  it  more  secure  and 
predictable. 

Following  his  announcement  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  September  26,  Prime  Minis- 
ter Mulroney  wrote  to  President  Reagan  on 
October  1,  1985  to  "propose  that  our  two 
governments  pursue  a  new  trade  agreement 
involving  the  broadest  package  or  mutually 
beneficial  reductions  in  barriers  to  trade  in 
goods  and  services". 

President  Reagan  warmly  welcomed  the 
Canadian  iniative  on  October  2,  and  follow- 
ing extensive  consultations  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congressional  leaders,  the 
President,  on  Deceml)er  10.  1985  sent  for- 
ward the  formal  notice  of  intent  to  negoti- 
ate a  trade  agreement  with  Canada  as  re- 
quired under  U.S.  trade  law.  Congress  has 
60  legislative  days  to  react.  About  24  days 
have  now  elapsed.  We  expect  the  negotia- 
tions to  start  early  in  May.  Every  indication 
we  have  is  that  the  Congressional  response 
will  be  positive. 

Clearly  an  iniative  of  historic  importance 
has  been  launched.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  the  reasons  for  the  initiative  and 
describe  the  objective  Canada  will  be  pursu- 
ing. 

The  rationale  for  Canada  to  participate  in 
trade  negotiations  and  conclude  trade  agree- 
ments is  self  evident.  Canada  is  a  trading 
nation.  Much  of  our  economic  structure  can 
be  explained  only  In  terms  of  our  external 
trade.  More  than  thirty  percent  of  Canada's 
GNP  is  generated  by  our  exports  of  goods 
and  services.  At  the  same  time.  Canada  im- 
ports a  wide  variety  of  both  producer  and 
consumer  goods  which  either  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  Canada  or  which  can  be  obtained 
more  cheaply  from  abroad. 

As  a  first  rank  producer  of  commodities, 
as  a  manufacturing  nation,  and  as  a  major 
force  In  world  banking  and  consulting  engi- 
neering. Canada's  prosperity  depends  on  Its 
ability  to  sell  goods  and  services  in  nmny 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

For  Canadian  producers  and  investors,  the 
test  of  our  foreign  trade  policy  lies  in 
whether  the  government  can  maintain  cur- 
rent access  available  to  Canadian  producers 
and  Improve  market  access  for  those  sectors 
where  Canadian  production  Is  or  can  be 
competitive  in  world  markets. 

Private  sector  Investment  is  a  key  to 
growth  and  Job  creation.  Canadian  produc- 
ers need  to  be  confident  that  their  market 
access  is  secure  and  that  foreign  govem- 
menu  will  not  move  to  frustrate  the  effort 
of  Canadians  to  market  their  goods  abroad. 

Unlike  our  two  principal  trading  partners. 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  Canada  does 


not  possess  a  large  internal  market.  Unlike 
European  countries  Canada  does  not  have 
preferred  access  to  a  larger  market  through 
regional  trading  blocs. 

These  factors  explain  why  Canada  has 
been  a  very  active  participant  in  every 
round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
over  the  last  40  years.  We  are  and  will 
remain  leaders  in  the  international  efforts 
to  press  ahead  with  the  new  multilateral 
round  scheduled  to  begin  in  September. 

We  have,  moreover  a  binding  internation- 
al agreement  with  the  United  States  cover- 
ing all  our  trade— the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  this  agreement 
conveys  substantial  rights  and  imposes 
heavy  obligations  upon  both  countries.  We 
have  one  subsidiary  but  highly  Important 
trade  agreement  with  the  United  States  cov- 
ering automobiles  and  several  dealing  with 
defence  products.  Hence  the  question  before 
us  Is  not  whether  there  should  be  a  trade 
agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  but  rather  whether  we  can  go  farther 
and  do  better  than  the  present  arrange- 
ments. 

To  place  this  Issue  in  perspective  two  way 
trade  totalled  US  $118.8  billion  In  1984. 
Canada  enjoyed  a  surplus  on  merchandize 
trade  of  US  $15.4  billion.  This  surplus  on 
merchandize  account  was  second  in  impor- 
tance only  to  Japan. 

Our  surplus,  however,  has  not  come  under 
the  same  close  scrutiny  and  criticism  be- 
cause the  Canadian  market  is  essentially 
open.  Ample  testimony  to  this  is  given  by 
the  fact  that  U.S.  exports  to  Canada  in- 
creased by  over  20  percent  in  1984.  This 
should  be  contrasted  with  U.S.  export  per- 
formance in  Japan  and  the  EEC  where  the 
rates  were  8  and  6  percent  respectively. 

Further  the  surplus  we  enjoy  on  the  mer- 
chandize account  is  substantially  offset  by  a 
large  and  traditional  deficit  we  run  with  the 
United  States  on  invisibles  (i.e.  Interest, 
dividends,  tourism  and  service  payments). 
For  1984  the  current  account  surplus  was 
U.S.  $6.7  billion.  This  was  only  the  third 
year  since  World  War  II  that  Canada  en- 
joyed an  overall  surplus  on  current  account. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  so  to  sp>eak.  is 
the  importance  of  Canada  as  a  market  for 
American  goods  and  services.  Canada  is  by 
far  the  largest  market  for  the  United  States, 
larger  than  Japan  and  equal  to  the  market 
offered  by  the  member  countries  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Community. 

Canadian  imports  of  U.S.  goods  In  1984 
were  US  $46.5  billion.  In  the  same  year 
Japan  imported  US  $23.6  billion  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  imported  US  $46.9  bil- 
lion of  U.S.  goods.  In  1984,  Canada,  a  nation 
of  25  million  purchased  more  than  21.3  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  exports.  Moreover.  85  per- 
cent of  these  goods  were  fully  or  partially 
manufactured. 

In  1985.  U.S.  exports  to  Canada  increased 
by  12  percent.  This  increase  in  exports  to 
Canada  should  be  contrasted  with  a  decline 
in  exports  to  the  European  Community  of  2 
percent  and  a  decline  in  exports  to  Japan  of 
4  percent.  Again  in  1985.  the  Canadian 
market  absorbed  22.3  percent  of  all  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

One  of  the  most  Important  things  we  want 
to  do  is  to  open  up  the  vast  U.S.  market  to 
Canadian  industry  in  order  to  Increase  Its 
efficiency  and  competitiveness.  Through  in- 
creased scale  of  production  and  greater  spe- 
cialization in  certain  products,  Canadian 
manufacturers  would  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  incresse  their  competitiveness  and 
efficiency.  Increase  employment  opportuni- 


ties, and  ultimately  raise  the  real  income  of 
all  Canadian  workers. 

New  jobs  are  created  and  new  investment 
Is  stimulated  when  the  market  is  large 
enough  to  allow  economies  of  scale  and  spe- 
cialized production.  Better  Jobs  are  created 
when  companies  are  confident  about  the 
future  and  are  prepared  to  invest  to  remain 
competitive. 

Whatever  we  can  achieve  In  opening  up 
the  U.S.  market,  our  present  access  to  this 
market  is  under  considerable  threat.  Cana- 
dian jobs  are  lost  and  new  Jobs  are  not  cre- 
ated when  the  United  SUtes  Imposes  quotas 
or  higher  tariffs  on  trade.  In  many  cases  the 
threat  of  protectionist  actions  is  as  potent  a 
deterrent  to  investment  as  is  the  actual  im- 
position of  a  restrictive  measure. 

Examples  which  come  readily  to  mind  are 
the  steel  and  softwood  lumber  Issues.  Let 
me  take  a  few  moments  on  lumber. 

Softwood  lumber  exports  to  the  U.S.A.  are 
an  Important  Ingredient  in  our  bilateral 
trade.  In  1984  they  were  valued  at  $C  3.3  bil- 
lion. They  are  also  a  valued  import  as  they 
make  up  the  shortfall  in  U.S.  production 
and  meet  the  real  needs  of  many  users  who 
prefer  the  species,  size  and  quality  of 
softwood  lumber  available  from  Canada. 

Lumber  Is  not  a  new  Issue.  The  Industry  Is 
prone  to  cycles  of  boom  and  bust.  When  the 
market  Is  stong,  Canadian  softwood  lumber 
Is  welcome.  When  the  market  turns  down, 
the  U.S.  industry  would  like  us  to  go  away 
lest  the  abundant  supplies  create  a  down- 
ward pressure  on  prices. 

In  the  current  cycle  the  U.S.  Industry  has 
alleged  that  Canadian  forest  management 
and  pricing  practices  are  unfair.  It  has  re- 
quested that  steps  be  taken  to  either  limit 
volume  or  raise  prices  of  imported  lumber. 

The  Canadian  industry  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  Intense  scrutiny  for  the 
past  five  years.  Two  Investigations  by  the 
ITC  under  Section  332  and  a  massive  coun- 
tervailing duty  case  have  failed  to  provide 
evidence  that  would  substantiate  the  U.S. 
lumber  Industry's  claims.  Yet  the  pressure 
for  limiting  our  access  to  your  market  for 
lumber  continues  to  grow. 

Today  there  are  a  number  of  bills  before 
Congress  that  would  either  raise  Canadian 
lumber  prices,  limit  the  volume  or  change 
the  countervailing  duty  laws  to  make  cur- 
rent Canadian  practices  actionable. 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem, we  have  agreed  to  enter  into  high  level, 
government  to  government  talks  in  an 
effort  to  try  and  resolve  the  Issue.  These 
talks  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  without 
prejudice. 

The  new  protectionist  threats  come  on  top 
of  an  existing  system  of  so-called  contingen- 
cy protection  measures  that  pose  an  ever- 
present  threat  to  many  Canadian  exports. 
Many  Canadian  companies  doing  business  in 
the  United  SUtes  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  hire  expensive  Washington  law 
firms  as  their  UJ3.  competitors  Increasingly 
use  the  fuU  array  of  U.S.  trade  remedy  law 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  relief  from  foreign 
competition. 

Through  a  new  agreement,  we  want  to 
ward-off  the  very  real  threat  to  existing  Ca- 
nadian exports  and  Canadian  jobs  posed  by 
the  sweeping  new  protectionist  measures 
being  put  forward  In  Congress.  We  want  to 
seek  to  obtain  an  agreement  with  the 
United  SUtes  that  will  help  shield  us 
against  the  continuing  threat  posed  by  ex- 
isting protectionist  measures  In  place  In  the 
United  SUtes.  which  have  the  effect  of  im- 
peding exports  and  discouraging  new  Invest- 
ment In  Canada  aimed  at  supplying  the  U.S. 
market. 


The  third  nrnjor  objective  for  Canada  In 
these  negotiations  will  be  to  enshrine  the 
Improved  access  to  the  U.S.  market  in  a 
treaty  or  congressional-executive  agree- 
ment. Such  treaty  or  agreement  should  In- 
clude a  strong  dispute  settlement  mecha- 
nism to  reduce  the  disparities  in  size  and 
power  and  to  provide  fair,  expeditious  and 
conclusive  solutions  to  differences  of  view 
and  practices.  It  should  also  provide  Institu- 
tional and  other  provisions  maintaining  Ca- 
nadian independence  of  action  in  areas  of 
national  endeavour. 

While  It  may  be  clear  why  Canada  has  Ini- 
tiated this  process  It  may  not  be  equally  ap- 
parent why  the  United  SUtes  should  want 
to  pursue  a  bilateral  trade  agreement  with 
Canada. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  a  number  of  com- 
pelling reasons. 

First  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  Canada  offers 
the  largest,  fastest  growing  and  In  many  re- 
specU  the  easiest  market  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services.  In  1985.  we  took  22.3  percent  of  all 
U.S.  goods  exports  and  ran  a  sizeable  deficit 
with  you  on  services. 

That  was  under  the  existing  tariff  struc- 
ture. The  average  tariff  facing  goods  flow- 
ing north  is  between  9  and  10  percent 
whereas  the  average  level  of  U.S.  Urlffs  Is 
between  3-4  percent.  It  Is  therefore  obvious 
that  your  trade  could  be  considerably  en- 
hanced by  moving  to  a  zero  tariff  across  the 
board. 

Second,  a  large  and  growing  proportion  of 
the  U.S.  economic  activity  lies  In  the  service 
sector.  Given  the  proximity  of  our  markets 
and  the  similarity  of  our  economic  systems 
we  already  have  a  flourishing  two-way  trade 
In  services.  Traditionally,  you  have  enjoyed 
a  large  surplus  in  this  account.  In  1984,  the 
surplus  was  $14  billion. 

Improved  and  more  predicUble  access  Into 
the  service  sector  would  obviously  open  new 
markeU  for  U.S.  firms.  Looking  beyond  our 
bilateral  horizon,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
begin  developing  international  rules  govern- 
ing trade  In  services  along  the  lines  of  those 
GATT  rules  that  have  served  us  well  In  the 
goods  trade. 

An  agreement  with  Canada  on  services 
providing  a  broad  legal  framework  and  ef- 
fective disciplines  could  serve  as  an  example 
of  what  can  be  achieved  In  this  new  area.  It 
could  go  a  long  way  towards  advancing  our 
mutual  interest  In  negotiating  belter  inter- 
natloiua  rules  in  the  next  MTN  round. 

Third,  under  the  heading  "ImprovemenU 
to  trade  in  services"  one  could  also  envisage 
addressing  a  variety  of  regulatory  Issues 
that  because  of  a  lack  of  symmetry  lead  to 
the  creation  of  trade  barriers.  Here  one 
might  think  of  such  arcane  subjects  as  grad- 
ing standards  for  poUtoes  or  plywood,  ap- 
proval processes,  business  travel,  etc.  In  a 
relationship  as  complex  as  ours,  there  are 
hundreds  of  such  Issues  that  Impede  trade, 
often  inadvertently. 

Fourth,  there  are  a  number  of  non-tariff 
barriers  at  both  the  federal  and  provincial 
levels  which  Impede  U.S.  access  to  certain 
parts  of  the  Canadian  market.  In  the  United 
SUtes  you  have  such  things  as  "Buy  Amer- 
ica" preferences  or  restrictions,  small  busi- 
ness set  asides,  SUte  and  local  government 
preferences,  etc.  In  Canada  we  have  en- 
gaged In  similar  practices  that  have  restrict- 
ed U.S.  access  to  certain  areas  of  govern- 
ment purchasing  or  at  the  provincial  level 
have  made  It  more  difficult  for  U.S.  suppli- 
ers to  compete  such  as  In  the  area  of  alco- 
holic beverage  marketing. 

Finally  there  Is  the  area  of  foreign  invest- 
ment. As  I  pointed  out  earlier  the  Mulroney 


government  has  made  some  very  fuiulamen- 
tal  changes  in  this  area,  greatly  reducing 
the  regulatory  scope  of  Investment  Canada 
and  increasing  the  transparency  and  pre- 
dlcUbility  of  the  process.  I  understand  that 
some  U.S.  interesu  would  like  further  move- 
ment In  this  area  towards  completely  unfet- 
tered access— a  condition  I  might  add  that 
does  not  exist  In  the  United  SUtes. 

While  this  Is  a  sensitive  area,  the  govern- 
ment Is  on  record  as  saying  that  It  wanu  the 
broadest  possible  deal  consistent  with  a  bal- 
anced negotiation. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  optimism  on  both  sides  of 
the  border  about  a  new  trade  deal.  There 
are  also  some  serious  worries,  especially  in 
Canada.  Some  Canadians  are  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  these  negotiations 
might  have  on  Canadian  cultural  Industries 
and,  therefore,  on  our  ability  to  express  our 
national  ethos  and  to  protect  our  essential 
sovereignty. 

No  country  Is  more  open  than  Canada  to 
foreign  ctiltural  producU.  Anyone  who 
doubU  that  should  look  at  our  bookstores, 
our  theatres,  our  broadcasting  system,  our 
galleries  and  museums.  Equally  no  country 
In  the  world  Is  more  committed  than 
Canada  to  making  the  rules  of  international 
commerce  more  transparent  and  fair. 

Because  we  are  so  open,  and  because  we 
live  next  door  to  the  most  powerful  country 
in  history  with  perhaps  the  most  vibrant 
culture  on  earth.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
preservation  of  our  own  cultural  sovereignty 
has  to  be  a  preoccupation  of  the  Canadian 
government. 

But  the  commitment  to  preserving  cultur- 
al sovereignty  does  not  stop  us  from  seeking 
better  trade  rules  for  cultural  industries. 
From  Canada's  point  of  view,  better  rules 
are  both  possible  and  desirable. 

We  are  prepared  to  discuss  with  the  U.8. 
whatever  concern  you  may  have.  We  expect 
a  similar  openness  of  your  side.  No  doubt,  as 
the  negotiations  proceed,  your  side  will 
sUte  that  It  cannot  meet  certain  Canadian 
demands;  no  doubt,  we  will  do  the  same.  But 
there  will  be  many  Issues  on  which  we  will 
be  able  to  agree.  This  Is  the  essence  of  nego- 
tiations. 

These  negotiations  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  Canada  and  the  U.8.A.  wlU  be  sit- 
ting down  to  try  and  improve  their  trading 
relationship.  Seventy-five  years  ago.  the 
government  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  conclud- 
ed an  agreement  providing  for  reciprocity 
between  Canada  and  the  U.8.A.  This  agree- 
ment has  the  crowning  achievement  of 
Laurier's  liberal  free-trade  policy.  It  also 
sent  the  Laurier  Government  down  to  a 
crashing  defeat,  a  lesson  not  lost  on  subse- 
quent Canadian  GovemmenU. 

But  there  Is  a  happier  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  past  history— the  precedent  setting 
agreements  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  negotiat- 
ed in  1935  and  1938.  These  agreemenU  es- 
Ubllshed  the  "mostfavoured-nation"  prin- 
ciple and  began  the  dismantling  of  extensive 
trade  barriers  that  had  been  thrown  up  In 
the  wake  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff. 
Coming  as  they  did  In  the  depth  of  the  de- 
pression they  were  a  true  act  of  faith  in  the 
benefiU  to  be  derived  from  a  more  open 
trading  system.  The  principles  of  these  bi- 
lateral accords  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  post-war  multilateral  trading  system. 

The  words  Smoot-Hawley  are  often  heard 
these  days  around  Washington  on  the  lips 
of  people  who  fear  that  protectionist  pres- 
sure may  be  driving  the  U.S.  towards  an  his- 
toric error. 

What  is  needed  to  avoid  such  an  error,  on 
your  side  of  the  border  and  on  ours  ts  an  act 
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of  courmge  in  our  capacity  to  compete  and 
an  act  of  faith  in  the  benefits  of  open  mar- 
kets, just  as  we  made  in  the  thirties.  We, 
Canada  and  the  UJ5.A.,  have  shown  this 
leadership  before,  in  our  common  interest. 
Canada  is  on  record  as  wishing  to  try  to  do 
so  again. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  taken  the 
initiative.  It  will  be  brought  to  fruition  only 
with  broad  based  support  in  both  our  coun- 
tries. It  requires  that  people  like  you  who 
see  the  major  economic  and  political  bene- 
fits that  can  flow  from  such  an  agreement 
to  actively  promote  it.  I  invite  you  to  join 
me  in  countering  the  influence  of  the  nay 
sayers  that  are  always  attracted  to  great  ini- 
tiatives. I  invite  you  to  join  me  in  promoting 
an  enterprise  that  will  be  good  for  Canadi- 
ans and  Americans  alike.* 


HHS'S  UST  OP    OUTLIER" 
HOSPITALS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 2  days  ago,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Hiunan  Services  released 
the  results  of  a  statistical  study  com- 
paring the  actual  number  of  deaths  of 
Medicare  patients  in  hospitals  with 
the  number  that  would  have  been  ex- 
pected according  to  a  statistical  model 
developed  by  the  Department.  Includ- 
ed on  the  list  are  those  hospitals 
whose  actual  experience  differed  from 
the  predicted  experience  by  a  statisti- 
cally significant  amount— whether  for 
better  or  worse.  This  will  be  very  help- 
ful in  ensuring  quality  of  care  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries.  But,  right  now, 
I  believe  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
all  understand  just  what  this  list  is— 
and  what  it  is  not. 

This  Ust  is  certainly  not  a  list  of  hos- 
pitals which  have  been  found  to  have 
problems  in  terms  of  the  quality  of 
care  they  provide— the  model  used  by 
the  Department  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count a  number  of  important  factors 
which  could  explain  a  hospital's  ap- 
pearance on  the  list.  For  example,  the 
model  used  does  not  consider  the  se- 
verity of  illness  of  the  patients  seen  in 
that  hospital,  or  even  whether  or  not 
the  hospital  is  a  hospice  or  teaching 
hospital  or  referral  hospital  which  can 
expect  to  see  more  severely  ill  cases. 
But,  when  peer  review  organizations— 
the  groups  charged  with  monitoring 
quality  and  utilization  in  the  Medicare 
Program— receive  the  names  of  hospi- 
tals In  their  jurisdiction  which  appear 
on  the  list,  they  wiU  know  which  hos- 
pitals' appearance  is  justified  and 
which  hospitals  should  be  looked  at 
more  closely.  The  informaton  is  not 
very  meaningful  taken  out  of  con- 
text—it is  simply  a  tool,  generated  by 
HCPA  on  the  basis  of  Medicare  statis- 
tics, for  the  PRO'S  to  use  in  monitor- 
ing the  quality  of  care  in  hospitals. 
Just  as  they  were  set  up  to  do. 

While  I  am  pointing  out  what  a 
crude  and  unrefined  tool  this  list  is  in 
one  respect,  I  should  also  point  out 
that,  in  another  way,  it  represents  an 
important  and  valuable  shift  in  the 
way  in  which  the  Government  tries  to 


measure  or  define  quality  of  care. 
That  is,  it  does  not  simply  compare  a 
patient's  actual  experience  with  a 
textbook  recommendation  as  to  what 
tests  should  have  been  ordered  or 
what  procedures  should  have  been  fol- 
lowed. Nor  does  it  "measure"  the  qual- 
ity of  care  provided  by  examining  the 
physical  plant  or  facilities  to  see  if 
they  meet  some  criteria  from  which 
inspectors  will  infer  that  they  can  de- 
liver quality  care.  Those  methods  rep- 
resent the  old-fashioned  thinking  that 
we  can  ensure  quality  by  requiring  the 
process  of  delivering  care  to  be  set  up 
in  a  way  which  should  guarantee  qual- 
ity. Instead,  we  must  begin  to  examine 
quality  by  going  straight  to  the  pa- 
tients themselves— in  other  words,  by 
focusing  on  the  outcome,  or  the  pa- 
tients' condition  following  medical 
treatment,  rather  than  the  process  of 
delivering  that  care.  This  outlier  list  is 
a  valuable  start  toward  approaching 
the  health  care  system  from  the  out- 
come side  rather  than  the  process  or 
structure  side. 

I  understand  that  the  Department 
originally  intended  to  send  each  PRO 
the  names  of  the  hospitals  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  appeared  on  the  list 
so  that  the  responsibility  for  investi- 
gating why  these  hospitals  are  outliers 
could  l)e  included  in  the  contracts  they 
are  about  to  renegotiate  with  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion. However,  last  week  a  copy  of  the 
list  was  leaked  to  the  New  York  Times. 
When  that  happened,  the  Department 
decided  to  go  public  with  it  in  order  to 
explain  the  severe  limitations  to  its 
usefulness  so  that  no  one  would  draw 
justified  inferences  from  it  and  unduly 
frighten  beneficiaries.  I  applaud  their 
effort,  and  I  hope  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  allaying  unfounded  fears. 

Admittedly,  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
draw  broad  conclusions  based  on  this 
rough  data;  for  instance,  I  cannot  help 
being  proud  that  only  four  Minnesota 
hospitals  appeared  on  the  list,  that 
two  of  those  had  better  experience— or 
lower  death  rates—  than  the  model 
would  have  predicted,  and  that  an- 
other has  a  hospice  unit.  But  I  want  to 
caution  everyone— especially  benefici- 
aries—that this  list  is  only  a  tool,  a 
very  preliminary  step  in  reviewing  the 
quality  of  care  being  provided  to  Medi- 
care patients.  We  have  been  given  a 
peek  into  the  early  stages  of  quality 
review.  Let  us  not  be  unduly  alarmed. 
It  is  just  the  system  we  set  up  doing  its 
job.* 


REINS  ON  INSURANCE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  li- 
ability insurance  problem  is  a  growing 
monster. 

This  Nation  cannot  ignore  this  prob- 
lem, and  we  want  to  make  sure  we 
come  up  with  answers  that  are  solid 
for  the  customers,  for  the  insurance 
companies,  and  for  everyone. 


But  when  people  with  no  record  of 
claims  all  of  a  sudden  face  increases  as 
high  as  63  percent,  as  in  one  case  I 
read  about,  something  is  wrong. 

The  Economist  newspapers  in  the 
Chicago  area  recently  published  an 
editorial,  "Reins  on  Insurance." 

It  is  an  editorial  that  my  colleagues 
and  the  insurance  industry  would  do 
well  to  read,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Reins  on  Insurance 

The  movement  for  increased  regulation  of 
the  insurance  industry  is  gaining  steam  as 
the  crisis  continues  unabated. 

State  Rep.  Ellis  Levin  of  Chicago  has  in- 
troduced a  package  of  bills  in  the  general  as- 
sembly that  would  regulate  insurance  rates, 
require  90  rather  than  30  days  before  an  in- 
surance policy  can  be  canceled. 

At  a  hearing  Thursday  before  the  House 
Task  Force  on  Insurance.  Levin  charged 
that  Illinois  insurance  rates  are  so  high  that 
insurance  firms  are  making  "obscene  levels 
of  profit." 

Levin  said  rates  here  are  "way  out  of  line 
with  other  states,"  and  contended  that  Illi- 
nois is  the  only  state  in  the  union  lacking  a 
mechanism  to  hold  insurers  accountable  for 
their  rates. 

Property  owners,  local  governments  and 
small  businesses  are  paying  the  price  for  the 
firms'  profits.  Levin  said.  While  some  insur- 
ance rates  in  Illinois  have  increased  as  much 
as  1.200  percent,  rates  in  neighboring  states 
like  Indiana  and  Iowa  are  increasing  by 
"only"  12,  15  or  25  percent,  according  to  a 
study  by  the  Legislative  Research  Unit  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Alliance  of  American 
Insurers  disputed  Levin's  argument  that 
rate  controls  are  needed.  He  claimed  condi- 
tions are  no  better  in  other  states  where 
govenmient  approval  of  rate  hikes  is  re- 
quired. 

The  spokesman.  Bradley  Kading,  predict- 
ed that  insurance  premiums  will  be  cut  in  Il- 
linois by  1989,  as  pari  of  the  normal  swing 
of  prices  in  the  free  market. 

But  1989  is  three  years  away:  at  the  rate 
premiums  are  increasing,  small  businesses 
and  governments  ail  over  Illinois  will  be 
crushed  by  1989.  By  then,  rates  could  be  as- 
tronomical. 

Creation  of  a  rate  control  commission  re- 
quire insurers  to  justify  their  rate  increases. 
If  observers  like  Levin  are  correct,  a  rate 
control  commission  would  uncover  any  un- 
justified rate  hikes. 

At  the  same  time.  Sen.  Paul  Simon.  D-Ill., 
has  proposed  national  measures  to  fight  the 
insurance  crisis.  He  is  talking  about  an  end 
to  antitrust  laws  that  benefit  insurance 
companies  by  limiting  competition:  plus  a 
study  of  whether  the  federal  government 
should  get  involved  in  providing  some  sorts 
of  Insurance. 

Simon  has  also  raised  questions  about  tax 
law  provisions  that  benefit  insurance  firms. 

It  appears  that  the  longer  insurers  allow 
the  crisis  to  continue,  the  louder  the  calls 
for  increased  regulation  will  become.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  insurers  will  be  happy 
with  the  final  product.* 


ACTIVITIES  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRA- 
CY IN  NICARAGUA 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time,  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  has  been  providing  fi- 
nancial support  to  those  in  Nicaragua 
who  favor  democracy.  The  Endow- 
ment's major  grant  has  gone  to  La 
Prensa.  Nicaragua's  only  independent 
daily  newspaper,  for  the  supplies  it 
needs  to  publish.  This  grant  has  al- 
lowed La  Prensa  to  continue  to  serve 
as  the  voice  of  the  democratic  opposi- 
tion in  Nicaragua. 

The  Endowment's  assistance  to  La 
Prensa  and  its  other  activities  on 
behalf  of  democracy  in  Nicaragua 
should  not  in  any  way  be  confused 
with  President  Reagan's  request  for 
aid  to  the  Contras  or  any  other  official 
U.S.  policy.  The  Endowment  is  an  in- 
dependent corporation.  It  supports 
only  nonviolent  activities  aimed  at 
promoting  democracy  around  the 
glol)e. 

Nicaragua  is  not  the  only  coxmtry  in 
which  the  Endowment  has  played  an 
Important  role  in  aiding  the  forces  of 
democracy.  During  the  recent  elec- 
tions in  the  Philippines,  the  Endow- 
ment sponsored  an  international  ob- 
server team  to  monitor  election  proce- 
dures. This  team  coordinated  its  ef- 
forts with  the  observer  delegation  I  co- 
chaired.  Working  with  the  Endowment 
team  was  a  pleasure.  It  also  helped 
insure  that  we  got  an  accurate  picture 
of  election  conditions  throughout  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
Endowment's  activities  in  Nicaragua, 
the  Philippines,  and  elsewhere.  More- 
over, I  believe  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  their  views  on  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. can  be  proud  of  the  Endowment's 
work  in  fostering  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua. For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  that  a  description  of  the  EIndow- 
ment's  program  of  support  for  La 
Prensa,  approved  at  its  January  board 
meeting,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  description  follows: 
La  Prensa 


SUMMARY 

La  Prensa,  Nicaragua's  only  Independent 
daily,  is  seeking  additional  funds  to  pur- 
chase the  supplies  and  other  materials 
which  are  vital  to  its  continued  publication. 
A  NED  grant  of  $100,000  in  FY  1985  for  the 
purchase  of  these  supplies  was  crucial  to  La 
Prensa's  continued  existence  as  a  force  for 
democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Nicaragua's  only  independent  dally  news- 
paper. La  Prensa,  has  requested  another 
$100,000  to  purchase  essential  printing  sup- 
plies, spare  parts  for  ite  presses,  and  wire 
and  feature  services.  These  supplies  and 
services  must  be  purchased  abroad  and  paid 
for  in  dollars.  La  Prensa,  however,  cannot 
obtain  the  required  dollars  because  of  re- 
strictions on  foreign  currency  exchange  im- 
posed by  the  SandinisU  government.  These 
restrictions  are  due  in  part  to  Nicaragua's 
precarious  financial  sUtus,  but  when  ap- 


plied selectively  to  La  Prensa  they  also  rep- 
resent a  form  of  economic  harawment  by 
the  Sandinistas. 

La  Prensa  estimates  lU  foreign  cxirrency 
needs  to  purchase  the  necessary  supplies 
and  services  as  $10,000  per  month.  The  re- 
quired materials,  vital  to  a  major  dally,  in- 
clude printing  ink,  photo  supplies,  chemi- 
cals and  other  printing  supplies,  and  me- 
chanical and  electronic  spare  parts.  The  re- 
quired services  include  the  Associated  Press, 
Agence  France  Press.  Editors  Press  Service, 
New  York  Times  wire  service  and  King  Fea- 
tures.   

La  Prensa  received  a  $100,000  NED  grant 
in  FY  1985  for  similar  purposes  which 
helped  to  meet  its  needs  from  February 
through  November,  1985. 

REASONS  FOR  ENDOWMENT  SUPPORT 

La  Prensa  is  the  only  independent  daUy 
newspaper  In  Nicaragua.  Although  heavily 
censored.  It  continues  to  publish  and  has 
become  a  symbol  of  the  embattled  civic  op- 
position to  the  Sandinistas. 

The  other  two  major  dailies  in  Nicaragua 
do  not  share  La  Prensas  difficulties.  Barri- 
cada,  the  SandinisU  party  newspaper,  and 
El  Nuevo  Dlario,  which  is  pro-SandinisU,  re- 
ceive numerous  donations  and  grants  from 
abroad.  Barricada,  for  example,  received  a 
complete  rotary  press  from  the  East 
German  Communist  Party.  Both  Barricada 
and  El  Nuevo  Dlario  receive  preferential 
treatment  from  the  Sandlnista  government 
in  the  allocation  of  foreign  currency  for 
their  purchases  abroad. 

Although  La  Prensa  is  heavily  censored 
and  all  reports  which  in  any  way  are 
thought  to  be  critical  of  the  SandinisU  gov- 
ernment are  deleted,  It  remains  a  viui  force 
In  Nicaraguan  public  life.  It  has  a  daily  cir- 
culation of  70.000,  and  its  eight  to  twelve- 
page  edition  includes  two  pages  of  sports 
and  two  pages  of  classified  ads.  In  addition 
to  local  and  foreign  news. 

NED'S  FY  1984  grant  Uterally  has  kept  La 
Prensa  alive.  For  example,  its  editors  have 
reported  that  the  first  shipment  under  the 
FY  1985  grant— a  large  supply  of  printers 
Ink— arrived  in  Managua  Just  as  La  Prensa's 
supply  of  ink  had  been  depleted. 

NED  has  had  some  success  in  enlisting 
other  U.S.  support  for  La  Prensa.  As  a 
result  of  NED  encouragement,  Americares, 
a  private  foundation  in  New  Canaan.  Con- 
necticut, has  obtained  commitments  for  180 
tons  of  newsprint  (market  value  $94,500) 
from  the  U.S.  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
which  will  cover  La  Prensa's  paper  needs  for 
four  to  five  months.  ShlpmenU  of  the  news- 
print to  Managua  are  already  under  way  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $22,000,  also  raised 
by  Americares. 


posed  the  Somoza  regime,  which  resulted  In 
the  bombing  of  lU  offices  and  the  murder  of 
iU  chief  editor.  It  originally  supported  the 
SandinisU  government  but  withdrew  lU 
suppori  when  the  Sandinistas  reneged  on 
their  promise  to  create  a  pluralistic  society 
with  guarantees  for  press  freedom.* 


TUCSON  JOURNALIST  AWARDED 
THE  ALFRED  I.  DO  PONT-CO- 
LUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  AWARD 
FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  BROAD- 
CAST JOURNALISM 

•  Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  5.  1986,  News  Reporter 
Nancy  Montoya  of  KOUN  television, 
Tucson.  AZ.  was  awarded  the  Alfred  I, 
du  Pont-Columbla  University  award. 
Receiving  the  award  with  Nancy  was 
cameraman  Tom  Gilmer.  Montoya,  se- 
lected from  over  1,000  entries,  was 
honored  for  her  distinction  in  broad- 
cast journalism.  The  awards  ceremony 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  York 
City  was  telecast  nationally  on  public 
broadcasting  networks  nationwide. 

The  Alfred  I.  du  Pont-Columbla  Uni- 
versity award  honors  those  who  excel 
in  radio,  television,  cable  news,  and 
public  affairs  programming.  This  pres- 
tigious award  was  established  in  1942 
by  Jessie  Ball  du  Pont  in  memory  of 
her  late  husband.  Montoya  was  recog- 
nized for  localizing  nptional  news.  For 
this,  Montoya  traveled  to  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua.  Montoya's  report, 
"Searching  for  Sanctuary,"  discussed 
the  findings  of  the  attorneys  prepar- 
ing for  the  Tucson  Sanctuary  trial.  In 
her  report  on  Nicaragua,  "Politics  of 
Peace",  Montoya  presented  informa- 
tion on  a  group  of  American's  who 
traveled  to  Nicaragua  on  a  factfinding 
mission. 

This  award,  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed in  journalism,  represents 
Nancy's  commitment  to  individuals, 
issues,  and  the  truth.  Past  recipienU 
of  this  award  include  Roger  Mudd. 
David  Brinkley,  and  Terry  Drink- 
water.  We  are  proud  of  Nancy  and  her 
dedication  to  her  job  and  her  commu- 
nity. Nancy  has  set  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence and  we  are  pleased  that  she 
has  been  recognized  for  this  by  receiv- 
ing such  a  prestigious  award.* 


ORGANIZATION 

Friends  of  the  Democratic  Center  In  Cen- 
tral America  (Prodemca).  a  non-profit  edu- 
cational organization  committed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  democracy  and  human  rlghU  In 
Central  America,  has  agreed  to  administer 
the  grant  for  a  second  year.  Prodemca's  Na- 
tional Council  includes  Angler  Blddle  Duke 
(Chairman).  Maurice  Perre.  J.  Peter  Grace, 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  Sidney  Hook. 
Bayard  Rustin,  John  R.  Sllber,  William  E. 
Simon,  Ben  J.  Wattenberg.  and  EUe  Wlesel. 

A  grant  to  La  Prensa  would  be  consistent 
with  NED'S  objective  of  encouraging  demo- 
cratically-oriented journalistic  enterprises 
in  the  Third  World,  in  particular  by  assUt- 
ing  the  media  that  serve  as  forums  for  free 
discussion  and  the  advancement  of  demo- 
cratic ideas.  La  Prensa  has  a  long  history  as 
a  crusading.  Independent  newspaper.  It  op- 


RETIREMENT  OF  ELBREOE 
SULUVAN 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  tribute  to  Mr.  El- 
brege  Sullivan,  a  native  of  Lawton, 
OK,  who  Is  retiring  this  year  after  30 
years  as  a  leader  for  our  dairymen.  He 
has  dedicated  not  only  time  and 
energy  to  this  endeavor,  but  has  also 
invested  a  keen  interest  and  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try to  the  development  of  m«uiy  grow- 
ing organizations. 

Elbrege  Sullivan  will  probably  never 
stop  working  to  help  the  dairy  indus- 
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try.  but  he  is  retiring  this  year  from 
the  Associated  Milk  Producers  Inc. 
[AMFI]  because  of  the  mandatory  age 
restriction  at  65.  He  was  active  in  orga- 
nizing early  dairy  cooperatives  in 
Oklahoma  and  has  served  as  a  commit- 
tee chairman  or  member  in  every 
phase  of  dairy  co-op  work  both  locally 
and  nationaUy.  His  leadership  has 
spanned  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  American  Dairy  Associa- 
tion. Oklahoma  Dairymens  Credit 
Union,  and  many  other  dairy  organiza- 
tions on  local.  State,  and  national 
levels. 

A  dinner  was  held  in  Elbrege  Sulli- 
van's honor  in  February  by  AMPI  in 
Dallas.  Many  friends  and  associates 
were  present  to  add  their  endorse- 
ments to  the  tribute  being  paid  to  him. 
and  to  praise  him  for  "going  the  extra 
mile"  for  dairymen.  He  was  known  to 
sacrifice,  not  once,  but  many  times 
and  was  remembered  for  giving  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  dairy 
farmers.  In  response,  the  Bfarch  issue 
of  Dairymen's  Digest  quotes  Mr.  Sulli- 
van as  saying.  "I  had  to  pinch  myself 
to  realize  you  were  talking  about  me. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  everything  has 
fallen  into  place  for  me  *  *  *  look  at  all 
the  valuable  contacts  and  wonderful 
friends  I've  made,  yes  right  here  in 
this  room  •  •  •." 

The  work  will  continue,  and  the 
leadership  of  AMPI  will  now  pass  on 
to  others.  But  none  will  forget  the 
dedication  and  pride  that  Elbrege  Sul- 
livan has  for  the  dairy  industry.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  proud  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  Mr.  Elbrege  Sulli- 
van for  many  years  of  service  to  this 
important  sector  of  the  agriculture  in- 
dustry, and  I  am  pleased  to  share  this 
tribute  today  with  my  colleagues.* 


NEW  JERSEY  RADON  TASK 
FORCE 

•  Mr.  LADTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
in  January  I  went  to  Sweden  with  a 
task  force  to  investigate  how  that 
country  has  dealt  with  a  problem  of 
growing  concern  to  residents  of  my 
State,  and  citizens  throughout  the 
country.  The  problem  is  radon  gas 
contamination  in  homes. 

This  task  force  was  comprised  of 
members  of  the  Federal  Government. 
New  Jersey  State  government,  and  pri- 
vate sector.  I  formed  the  group  to 
bring  together  the  types  of  people  who 
will  have  to  work  cooperatively  to  ad- 
dress radon  problems.  Sweden  has 
known  of  its  indoor  radon  problems 
since  the  1960'8.  Based  on  epidemiolog- 
ical studies,  radon  is  estimated  to 
cause  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the 
lung  cancers  detected  annually  in 
Sweden.  The  information  gathered  in 
meetings  with  top  Swedish  environ- 
mental, health,  and  building  officials 
is  helpful  as  the  United  States  begins 
to  address  radon  contamination. 


Mr.  President,  radon  is  a  major 
public  health  threat  in  New  Jersey.  At 
least  250,000  homes  in  New  Jersey 
alone  are  located  atop  a  geologic  for- 
mation Imown  as  the  Reading  Prong. 
The  Reading  Prong  has  higher  than 
normal  radon  emissions,  and  40  per- 
cent of  New  Jersey  Reading  Prong 
homes  tested  have  high  levels  of  radon 
gas.  But  radon  contamination  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  Reading  Prong. 
New  Jersey  State  environmental  offi- 
cials estimate  that  1.6  million  homes 
in  the  State  could  be  at  risk. 

Mr.  President,  radon  is  more  than  a 
regional  public  health  threat.  Radon 
contamination  has  been  found  in  45 
States.  ABC  News  in  Washington  re- 
cently reported  on  the  presence  of 
radon  in  homes  throughout  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  and  I  have 
received  reports  of  radon  contamina- 
tion from  States  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
has  reported  that  6  million  Americans 
are  exposed  to  hazardous  levels  of 
radon,  levels  which  could  be  causing 
20.000  lung  cancer  deaths  each  year  in 
this  country.  EPA  wtU  soon  begin  a  na- 
tional assessment  of  radon  contamina- 
tion. When  this  survey  is  completed, 
radon  will  further  emerge  as  a  nation- 
al health  problem. 

Mr.  President,  radon  is  a  national 
problem,  and  deserves  national  atten- 
tion. The  Senate  has  approved  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  radon  program  at 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
As  a  sponsor  of  this  bill.  I  have  also 
worked  to  provide  fimding  for  EPA  for 
a  radon  program  to  address  the  na- 
tional scope  of  this  problem  adequate- 
ly. EIPA  has  made  progress  in  setting 
up  a  program  over  the  last  year.  But. 
the  effort  is  just  getting  underway  and 
will  need  continued  support  to  effec- 
tively assess  the  problem  nationally, 
develop  mitigation  techniques,  and 
provide  technical  assistance  and  infor- 
mation to  the  States  which  are  most 
affected  by  radon  contamination. 

Following  my  factfinding  trip  to 
Sweden.  I  prepared  a  report  on  the 
behalf  of  the  task  force.  This  report 
simimarizes  the  findings  of  our  visit, 
and  recommends  a  course  of  action  in- 
tegrating Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  report  be  inserted  In  the  record 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 

The  report  follows: 

Rador  Task  Porcs  Rkport 
I.  swxdkh 

A  radon  task  force,  led  by  U.S.  Senator 
Prank  R.  Lautenberg.  travelled  to  Stock- 
holm. Sweden  between  January  7-10.  1986, 
to  assess  that  country's  response  to  indoor 
radon  contamination,  and  how  the  Swedish 
experience  could  be  of  use  to  the  DJ3.  The 
task  force  represented  interests  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  nation,  public  and  private 
sectors.  The  participants  served  not  only  in 
their  official  capacities,  but  several  as  con- 
cerned homeowners  residing  within  the 
Reading  Prong  area.  also. 


The  members  were:  United  States  Senator 
Prank  R.  Lautenberg:  New  Jersey  State 
Senator  John  H.  Ooraey:  Richard  J.  Oul- 
mond.  director  of  the  federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  radon  programs:  B<ar- 
lene  McMahon,  New  Jersey  Builders  Asso- 
ciation: E>avid  Jackson,  New  Jersey  Builders 
Association:  Robert  Perguson,  New  Jersey 
Realtors  Association:  and  John  Spears,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Homebullders  Re- 
search Poundation.  Inc. 

Over  three  days  of  meetings,  the  task 
force  met  with  officials  of  the  Board  of 
Physical  Planning  and  BuUding  Research. 
Institute  of  Radiation  Protection,  Building 
Research  Council,  and  the  Institute  of  Envi- 
ronmental Medicine  at  the  KaroUnska  Insti- 
tute. 

In  addition,  they  met  with  municipal 
health  officials,  residents  of  a  home  which 
had  been  contaminated  with  high  levels  of 
radon,  and  a  Swedish  realtor. 

The  meetings  encompassed  all  aspects  of 
the  radon  problem— government  policy,  sci- 
entific research,  economic  effecU,  and  the 
real  effects  of  radon  on  homeowners. 

The  findings  of  the  task  force  in  Sweden 
were  significant.  Perhaps  most  important 
was  the  report  given  by  E>r.  Goran  Persha- 
gen  of  the  Institute  of  Environmental  Medi- 
cine. In  describing  a  yet-to-be  published 
report.  Dr.  Pershagen  outlined  epidemiolog- 
ical studies  which  show  a  definite  link  be- 
tween lung  cancer  and  residential  radon 
contamination.  Estimates  link  as  much  as 
W%  of  lung  cancers  in  Sweden  with  radon 
contamination. 

Radon  exposures  in  homes  in  Sweden  are 
thought  to  have  increased  by  a  factor  of 
three  or  four  over  the  last  20-25  years.  This 
correlates  with  the  increasing  attention  to 
energy  conservation  in  homes.  Radon  poses 
the  greatest  risk  from  radiation  sources  to 
Swedes,  by  a  factor  of  about  14  over  other 
sources,  such  as  diagnostic  x-rays. 

Dr.  Gunnar  Bengtsson.  Director-General 
of  the  Institute  of  Radiation  Protection, 
said  that  as  many  as  140  deaths  per  million 
people  each  year  could  occur  as  a  result  as 
exposure  to  radon  in  homes.  In  Sweden,  this 
would  mean  as  many  as  1100  deaths  could 
be  occurring  due  to  radon  each  year.  This 
was  compared  to  exposure  to  x-ray  diagno- 
sis, which  poses  a  fatal  risk  to  ten  per  mil- 
lion, for  a  total  projection  of  about  83 
deaths  each  year. 

In  the  D.S.,  aU  health  estimates  have,  so 
far,  been  ttased  on  studies  done  on  uranium 
miners.  Although  the  evidence  of  increased 
lung  cancers  among  miners  due  to  radon  ex- 
posure is  clear,  there  has  been  some  dispute 
over  the  effects  of  exposure  at  levels  found 
in  homes  as  opposed  to  mines. 

While  the  task  force  was  in  Sweden,  the 
Swedish  government  announced  a  major 
new  policy  initiative,  firmly  committing 
that  nation  to  adequate  treatment  of  the 
radon  problem.  The  policy  announcement 
placed  the  Institute  of  Radiation  Protection 
(SSI)  in  the  federal  leadership  role,  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  overall  strategy  and  to  coordi- 
nate testing  of  homes.  Other  provisions  of 
the  announcement  included,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  a  naUonwlde  epide- 
miological study;  making  municipalities  fl- 
nanrlally  responsible  for  finding  homes 
with  radon  levels  exceeding  400  Bequerels  ■ 
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■A  Beouerel  (Bq)  is  the  unit  of  measuKment 
most  commonly  used  for  rtprfilin  radoo  cooeen- 
IraUon  Un  Sweden.  Bq  i>  k  put  of  the  Intematioaal 
standvd  (SI)  lystem.  To  derive  worUnt  lereli  frtm 
Bq,  divide  the  Bq  value  by  3700. 


(.IIWL):  and  having  the  881  work  to  certify 
private  detection  and  mitigation  firms. 

Swedish  of fldalB  first  became  aware  of  a 
rcaldenUal  radon  problem  in  the  mid  iseo's. 
The  initial  concern  arose  because  of  find- 
ings of  radiation  emanating  from  a  light- 
weight concrete  made  in  part  with  alum 
shale.  This  material  was  found  to  be  emit- 
ting radon,  along  with  gamma  radiation.  Be- 
ginning in  1968.  several  reporU  were  lasued 
on  the  dangers  of  radon.  Production  of  alum 
shale  concrete  was  banned  in  1974. 

After  initial  investigations,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  building  materials  were  only  a 
minor  component  of  Sweden's  radon  prob- 
lem. Naturally  occurring  radon  contamina- 
tion, like  that  being  found  in  the  Reading 
Prong,  was  determined  to  be  the  primary 
contributor  to  the  problem. 

Emphasis  on  energy  conservation  In 
homes  was  seen  as  a  major  contributor  to 
the  radon  problem.  In  1974.  the  SSI  pub- 
lished a  document  entitled  "Radiation  in 
Our  Homes,"  which  was  distributed  to  local 
public  health  officials,  and  made  available 
to  the  public.  It  clearly  stated  that  an  in- 
creased rate  of  lung  cancer  could  result 
from  decreased  indoor  ventllaMon  rates,  spe- 
cifically as  obtained  through  energy  conser- 
vation measures.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  energy  conservation  efforte  were  aimed 
at  sealing  windows,  doors,  and  other  above- 
ground  building  parts,  and  not  at  founda- 
tions, a  major  entryway  for  radon.  It  was  es- 
timated that  an  Increase  of  20  lung  cancer 
cases  in  Sweden  would  result  for  each  aver- 
age increase  of  lpCi/1  of  indoor  radon. 

The  warnings  in  thU  booklet  went  largely 
Ignored.  In  fact,  a  mass  media  represenU- 
tive  reportedly  told  the  SSI  that  "if  we  re- 
produce what  you  say  here,  we  might  scare 
people." 

It  wasn't  untU  January  of  1979  that  Swe- 
den's residential  radon  problem  drew  major 
attention  in  the  press  and  public.  Homes  in 
a  small  community  in  central  Sweden  were 
found  to  have  very  high  radon  levels.  The 
SSI  and  local  authorities  held  an  Informa- 
tional meeting  for  residents.  The  meeting 
attracted  large  scale  media  attention,  and 
radon  l>ecame  a  real  problem  to  Swedes. 
This  somewhat  parallels  what  happened  in 
Boyertown,  Pennsylvania  in  later  1984,  with 
the  discovery  and  publicity  of  radon  con- 
tamination at  the  Watras  home. 

Public  concern  in  Sweden  was  significant. 
The  SSI  reported  receiving  800  phone  calls 
a  day  following  the  publicity.  The  concern 
was  both  over  health  and  economic  impacts. 
Pollowing  these  events,  the  government 
Immediately  appointed  a  Radon  Commis- 
sion, which  the  SSI  had  sought  a  year  earU- 
er.  The  Commission  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  SSI.  Urban  Planning 
Board.  KaroUnska  Institute,  and  other  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Within  a  week  of  iU  es- 
tablishment, the  Commission  published  an 
Informational  booklet.  Jointly  prepared  by 
the  881,  the  Urban  Planning  Board,  and  the 
Board  of  Health  and  Welfare. 

In  May  1979,  the  Radon  Commission  pub- 
Usbed  an  Interim  report  entitled  "Prelimi- 
nary Proposals  for  Action  Against  Radiation 
Risks  In  BulldlngL"  The  report  contained: 

Propoaals  for  acceptable  safe  radon  expo- 
sure limits: 

Recommendations  for  extensive  radon 
testing  in  each  community  to  find  high 
homes: 

Proposals  to  find  homes  with  building  ma- 
terials emitting  radon:  and 

Proposals  to  do  geologic  testing  and  sur- 
veying to  find  hot  spots. 

In  1962.  resulU  were  published  on  the  co- 
ordinated municipal  testing  of  nearly  S3.000 


homea  In  Sweden '  The  coat  of  this  survey 
was  approximately  19  million.  Several  small- 
er testing  programs  were  also  undertaken. 
Including  one  by  the  SSI.  which  looked  at 
S13  homes  In  a  random  sampling. 

The  results  of  such  testing  are  used  as  a 
tool  In  planning  development  in  Swediah 
communities.  With  this  information,  plan- 
ners can  take  high  risk  radon  hot  spoU  Into 
account  when  devising  building  and  develop- 
ment strategies. 

Based  on  the  SSI  testing,  the  following  es- 
timates were  made: 
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The  Commission  proposed  a  preliminary 
action  level  of  400  Bq,  or  approximately 
.llWL,  meaning  that  immediate  attention 
would  be  given  to  those  homes  with  radon 
concentrations  exceeding  that  level.  That 
would,  based  on  SSI  estimates.  Include  ap- 
proximately 35.000  homes,  or  roughly  1  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  homes.  Later  estimates 
have  ranged  as  high  as  50.000  to  100.000 
homes.  (Similar  estimates  have  been  made 
of  the  percentage  of  U.S.  homes  with  high 
radon  levels). 

In  November  1979,  the  Radon  Commission 
wrote  the  government,  proposing  a  means  of 
assisting  homeowners  with  large  expenies 
related  to  radon  mitigation.  As  a  result,  par- 
liament approved  a  low-Interest  loan  pro- 
gram for  those  homeowners  with  radon  con- 
centrations exceeding  the  action  level  of  400 
Bq. 

During  the  Swedish  budgetary  year  1981/ 
1982.  300  loans  were  Issued,  averaging  about 
$2,000,  for  a  total  cost  of  approximately 
8600,000. 

In  1980.  the  Urban  Planning  Board  Intro- 
duced radon  concentration  limits  In  the  na- 
tional building  code.  It  set  the  limit  of 
radon  concentration  in  new  homes  at  70  Bq 
(.02WL),  200  Bq  (.05WL)  in  renovated 
homes,  and  400  Bq  (.UWL)  in  exUtlng 
homes. 

Enforcement  of  these  building  codes  has 
not  been  as  strict  as  It  could  be.  The  govern- 
ment (Mlicy  announcement  made  while  the 
task  force  was  in  Sweden  contained  provi- 
sions for  toughening  up  enforcement  of 
these  codes. 

In  1981.  the  881,  Urban  Planning  Board, 
and  Board  of  Health  and  Welfare  Jointly 
lasued  a  comprehensive  report  summarislnc 
the  results  of  Sweden's  radon  programs  to 
date.  The  Radon  Commission  also  published 
a  second  Interim  report  that  year. 

The  reports  reaffirmed  the  determination 
that  the  radon  problem  was  due  principally 
to  natural  emissions  from  the  soil,  and  not 
from  building  materials.  The  highest  radon 
concentrations  were  found  to  result  from 
the  combination  of  several  conditions: 
High  radium  concentrations  in  the  aoU. 


•  For  comparison.  In  the  t7w8.,  the  most  compre- 
henilve  teatlns  bue  avaUabte  haa  been  oompUed  by 
the  Terradex  Corporation.  Prom  Isolated  t«aU  done 
lartely  on  an  Individual  basil  In  almost  every  atate, 
Terradex  hai  an  InformaUon  base  of  approxImaUly 
ie.000  taat«d  homes  as  of  October,  19M. 


Porous  soil. 

Faulty  building  design/construction  (Inad- 
equate sealing  of  foundation  spaces,  etc.). 
Low  Indoor  ventilation  rate. 
Significant  low  indoor  pressure,  drawing 
In  soil  gas. 
Use  of  radon  rich  building  material. 
It  is  felt  that  Increased  radon  concentra- 
tion leads  to  a  corresponding  increase  In 
lung  cancer  risk.   Even  at   relatively  low 
levels,  radon  Is  thought  to  present  a  notable 
risk. 

Recent  estimates  place  the  average  radon 
concentration  in  Sweden  at  approximately 
93  Bq.  (.OIWL).  The  corresponding  lung 
cancer  risk  may  be  of  the  order  of  1  In 
10,000.  or  over  800  cases  of  lung  cancer  a 
year  In  Sweden.  Epidemiological  studies 
cited  for  the  task  force  Indicated  that  the 
actual  number  of  radon-induced  lung  cancer 
Is  higher,  at  about  1,000  of  a  total  of  3.500 
lung  cancer  deaths  each  year. 

Dr.  Gunnar  Bengtsson  outlined  the  need 
to  address  the  entire  range  of  radon  con- 
tamination In  homes.  Although  the  homes 
with  the  highest  levels  must  be  mitigated  on 
a  priority  basis,  in  order  to  cut  into  the 
overall  lung  cancer  rate,  all  exposures  must 
be  diminished. 

It  is  thought  that  the  bulk  of  radon-In- 
duced lung  cancers  are  caused  by  relatively 
low  exposures,  below  the  400  Bq  action 
level.  It  is  at  these  leveU  that  the  larger  per- 
centage of  people  are  affected,  not  at  the 
extremely  high,  uncommon  levels.  While 
eliminating  the  very  high  exposures  reduces 
the  risk  faced  by  an  individual.  It  does  little 
to  cut  down  on  the  collective  risk  faced  by 
the  entire  population  at  risk. 

Por  example,  consider  a  group  of  100  Indi- 
viduals exposed  to  varying  levels  of  radon. 
Suppose  90  of  them  are  exposed  to  leveU  be- 
tween 50  and  100  Bq— relatively  low,  but 
still  a  risk.  The  other  ten  are  exposed  to 
levels  exceeding  the  400  Bq  action  level.  If 
the  ten  with  the  high  leveU  are  remediated, 
the  risk  faced  by  those  individuals  has  been 
reduced,  but  the  collective  rtsk  faced  by  the 
entire  100  as  a  group  haa  changed  little. 

In  order  to  effectively  address  collective 
risk,  and  make  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
total  number  of  lung  cancers,  the  overall  av- 
erage must  be  brought  down.  Dr.  Bengtason 
told  the  task  force  that  the  SSI  hopes  to 
eventually  bring  Sweden's  national  radon 
average  down  below  40  Bq  (OIWL).  This 
would  result  In  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  number  of  radon-induced  lung  cancers 
each  year  in  Sweden. 

The  cost  of  such  a  program  could  be  enor- 
mous It  would  Involve  finding  not  only  the 
homes  with  very  high  leveU,  but  also  those 
with  lower  leveU,  anything  above  40-80  Bq 
(.OIWL).  This  would  Involve  testing  a  very 
large  numtwr  of  homes,  and  then  taking  re- 
medial action.  While  bringing  very  high 
levels  down  to  a  more  aocepUble  range  may 
be  fairly  easily  achieved,  bringing  a  home 
with  80  Bq  down  to  40  Bq  will  likely  be 
much  more  costly  and  difficult.  Dr.  BengU- 
son  iUted  that  such  a  program  could  even- 
tually cost  as  much  as  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent of  Sweden's  gross  national  product. 

In  1983,  the  Commission  published  IU 
final  report,  entitled  "Radon  In  Dwelling." 
It  further  expanded  the  factors  leading  to 
high  radon  concentrations  to  Include  water 
concentration  and  soil  permeability.  It  esti- 
mated the  average  home  radon  concentra- 
tion throughout  Sweden  at  53  Bq  (OIWL). 
The  U.8.  average  Is  thought  to  be  somewhat 
lower,  although  extreme  levels,  of  the  sort 
found  at  some  homes  In  the  Boyertown 
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area,  are  far  above  the  highest  levels  ever 
found  In  Sweden. 

The  number  of  existing  homes  exceeding 
the  action  level  of  400  Bq  (.IIWL)  has  been 
placed  at  about  40.000.  over  1%  of  the  na- 
tions  dwellings.  Some  500.000.  or  14%  of 
housing,  may  exceed  the  70  Bq  (.019WL) 
level.  About  10%  of  all  Swedish  ground  is 
beUeved  to  pose  a  high  risk  of  radon  con- 
tamination. 

Remedial  action  costs  have  ranged  from  a 
few  hundred  Swedish  crowns  for  installa- 
tion/adjustment of  simple  ventilation  sys- 
tems to  about  50.000  crowns  for  installation 
of  forced  ventilation  with  heat  recovery. 
(There  are  currently  about  7.5  Swedish 
crowns  to  the  dollar.) 

Sweden  has  had  a  great  deal  of  success  in 
mitigating  radon  contamination  in  homes. 
However,  due  to  different  building  practices, 
this  success  may  not  be  easily  transferred  to 
the  U.S.  Swedish  homes  are  extremely 
energy  efficient,  with  effective  insulation 
against  intrusion  of  soil  gases  or  wind. 
Building  a  Swedish  house  was  likened  by 
one  task  force  member  to  "putting  a  glass 
bottle  on  the  ground."  This  efficiency,  ac- 
companied by  the  fact  that  most  Swedish 
homes  do  not  have  basements,  makes  radon 
mitigation  in  new  construction  relatively 
simple.  According  to  Bengt  Olsson.  Associ- 
ate Director  of  the  Swedish  Council  for 
Building  Research,  under  current  Swedish 
building  practices,  adequate  quality  control 
will  be  enough  to  ensure  that  radon  will  not 
enter  a  home. 

Existing  homes  pose  a  more  difficult  prob- 
lem. However,  in  one  home  visited  by  the 
task  force,  radon  levels  were  reduced  by  75- 
94%  with  the  use  of  a  very  simple  venting 
system.  This  inexpensive  system  consisted 
of  one  pipe  rising  from  beneath  the  floor  of 
each  of  two  ground-level  rooms,  connecting, 
and  venting  the  soil  gases  through  the 
chimney,  with  the  aid  of  a  very  small  fan. 
Put  into  place  by  the  homeowner,  it  has 
maintained  these  reduced  levels  for  over 
four  years.  Operation  and  maintenance 
costs  are  minimal. 

This  home,  in  the  Stockholm  suburb  of 
Sollentuna  (pop.  50.000),  is  among  the  more 
than  2,500  homes  tested  there  under  the 
municipal  health  and  environment  depart- 
ment program.  500  homes  were  tested  at  the 
municipality's  expense,  and  the  remaining 
2,000 -^  at  individual  expense,  with  equip- 
ment obtained  in  mass  quantity  by  the  mu- 
nicipality. The  total  number  of  homes 
tested  continues  to  grow  as  more  homeown- 
ers take  part  in  the  program. 

Information  on  radon  and  its  health  ef- 
fects was  provided  to  all  homeowners  in  Sol- 
lentuna and  testing  began,  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $50  per  home.  The  municipal 
ity  offered  to  perform  the  tests,  with  equip- 
ment at  owner's  expense,  in  every  home.  If 
high  levels  were  found,  the  municipality 
provided  advice  on  mitigation.  Once  mitiga- 
tion has  been  done,  follow-up  testing  will  be 
conducted,  to  monitor  radon  levels. 

A  Swedish  realtor  told  his  New  Jersey 
counterpart  that  there  had  been  a  period  in 
the  late  '70s  when  home  sales  plummeted 
in  areas  with  known  radon  problems.  He 
saw  this  as  being  an  unwarranted  panic, 
something  an  official  of  the  Physical  Plan- 
ning Board  referred  to  as  a  "radon  fever" 
which  struck  Sweden. 

Once  prospective  homebuyers  learned 
more  about  the  radon  problem,  and  ad- 
vances were  made  in  detecting  and  mitigat- 
ing radon  contamination,  conditions  re- 
turned to  normal.  It  Is  now  routine  for 
radon  inspections  to  be  part  of  the  home- 
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buying  process,  with  price  ajustmenta  being 
made  in  some  cases  to  cover  the  coets  of  any 
necessary  remedial  action. 

II.  RECOIOfKirDATIOIfS 

While  the  radon  problem  still  contains 
more  unknowns  than  knowns,  there  are  ac- 
tions which  can  take  place.  Activities  do  not 
have  to  take  place  in  isolation,  and  can  go 
on  concurrently.  With  the  task  force,  feder- 
al, state,  and  private,  sector  interests  have 
worked  together  to  try  to  assess  the  state's 
radon  problem,  and  how  they  might  work 
together  to  reach  toward  a  solution.  Follow- 
ing are  some  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions, based  on  the  information  gathered  in 
Sweden,  and  it  Is  hoped  that  they  will  be 
considered  as  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey  un- 
dertakes its  radon  program. 

Radon  is  a  national  problem.  According  to 
data  compiled  by  the  Terradex  Company  in 
California,  limited  testing  has  indicated  at 
least  one  finding  of  radon  exceeding  4  pico- 
Curies  per  liter  in  45  states. 

Prom  the  information  gathered  in 
Sweden,  and  from  growing  evidence  in  the 
U.S.,  it  is  clear  that  an  effective  approach  to 
the  radon  problem  will  have  to  Involve  a 
blend  of  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments, along  with  the  private  sector.  Signifi- 
cant delays  in  taking  action  will  result  in  in- 
cresasing  occurrence  of  lung  cancer. 
A.  Federal  respoiuibilities 
The  federal  government  has  the  most  ex- 
pertise in  radon  study,  and  should  make 
that  expertise  fully  available  to  the  states. 
Dissemination  of  information  is  a  critical 
component  of  an  affective  radon  program, 
and  an  aggressive  public  information  pro- 
gram must  be  institutionalized. 

The  federal  government  has  resources 
which  make  it  best  suited  for  developing 
technical  advances  and  scientific  study.  A 
national  assessment,  which  is  needed  to  de- 
termine the  scope  of  the  radon  problem  in 
this  country,  must  be  conducted  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  federal  government 
can  provide  the  combined  services  of  envi- 
ronmental, health,  and  housing  experts  to 
develop  mitigation  and  detection  tech- 
niques, health  guidelines,  and  suggested 
building  modifications  to  preclude  radon 
contamination  in  homes. 

The  federal  government  can  also  contrib- 
ute by  establishing  a  national  radon  pro- 
gram to  coordinate  activities  among  the 
states.  It  should  have  the  leadership  role  in 
developing  and  improving  effective,  low-cost 
radon  mitigation  methods.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment should  establish  adequate  health 
guidelines,  guidelines  which  indivudual 
states  can  base  their  programs  on  and  which 
wUl  allow  homeowners  to  assess  the  level  of 
risk  they  might  be  exposed  to. 

The  federal  government  can  also  assist 
states  in  protecting  consumers  from  fraudu- 
lent or  faulty  radon  detection  services.  The 
federal  government  has  facilities  to  cali- 
brate testing  equipment,  to  ensure  that  de- 
tectors work  properly,  and  that  readings 
made  by  testing  firms  are  accurate.  These 
facilities  should  be  made  available  to  the 
states,  for  use  in  their  programs. 

The  federal  government  should  also  ex- 
plore, the  feasibility  of  esUblishing  a  test- 
ing/mitigation voluntary  certification  pro- 
gram, or  providing  guidance  to  states  for 
them  to  establish  such  programs. 

The  question  of  funding  an  adequate 
radon  program,  and  providing  financial  as- 
sistance to  needy  homeowners  for  radon 
mitigation  is  a  difficult  question.  With  the 
current  federal  budget  situation.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  federal  government  will  be  able  to 


assume  only  limited  financial  responsibility 
for  anything  beyond  basic  research  and 
demonstration  work. 

There  are.  however,  certain  areas  where 
(he  federal  government  might  be  able  to 
provide  assistance.  The  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  [FEMA]  has  sUted 
that  naturally-occurring  radon  could  be  con- 
sidered a  natural  disaster,  as  are  hurricanes, 
floods,  and  earthquakes.  Such  a  determina- 
tion win  make  it  possible  for  the  governor  of 
a  state  affected  by  extensive  radon  contami- 
nation to  seek  federal  relief  through  a  presi- 
dential declaration  of  disaster.  New  Jersey  is 
seeking  to  design  its  radon  assessment  pro- 
gram to  be  in  accordance  with  FEMA  re- 
quirements for  a  declaration  of  disaster,  if 
warranted. 

Secondly,  through  the  existing  tax  codes, 
homeowners  could  seek  relief  by  deducting 
radon  mitigation  expenses  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  health  as  a  medi- 
cal deduction.  While  such  a  claim  has  not 
yet  been  filed,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  stated  that  It  would  consider  one,  and 
that  there  are  precedents  which  could  make 
a  medical  deduction  possible. 

There  may  be  other  means  of  assisting 
homeowners  in  need  without  putting  an  in- 
ordinate strain  on  the  federal  budget.  Any 
such  alternatives  should  continue  to  be  ex- 
plored. 

B.  State  and  local  rtspontibilities 
Much  of  the  implementation  of  an  effec- 
tive radon  program  will  likely  lie  with  the 
states  and  municipalities.  Funding  assist- 
ance, such  as  that  which  has  been  provided 
in  Pennsylvania,  will  likely  fall  to  the  sUtes, 
and  not  the  federal  government. 

Dissemination  of  information  to  the 
public  should  be  a  priority.  Distribution  of 
printed  material,  use  of  a  toll-free  informa- 
tion telephone  service,  training  of  local 
health  officials,  and  public  information  sem- 
inars should  all  be  part  of  an  effective  infor- 
mational program. 

There  is  also  a  need  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  potentially-effected  businesses. 
Builders,  real  esUte  Interests,  bankers,  and 
firms  looking  to  locate  within  high  risk 
areas  should  all  be  the  targets  of  an  aggres- 
sive information  agenda.  Effectively  accom- 
plished, this  would  work  to  stave  off  unwar- 
ranted economic  harm. 

The  building  and  realty  industries  have 
demonstrated  an  Interest  In  addressing  the 
radon  problem  In  New  Jersey.  Along  with 
the  National  Association  of  Homebuilders 
Research  Foundation,  they  should  be  Incor- 
porated into  state  and  federal  plans  and  ef- 
forts. The  expertise  these  groups  have  to 
offer  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
state  and  federal  governments,  and  with 
little  or  no  funding,  could  provide  signifi- 
cant insight  and  advances  In  the  areas  of 
radon  mitigation  and  information  dissemi- 
nation. Without  the  cooperation  of  these  in- 
dustries, development  and  enforcement  of 
advanced  building  practices  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult, and  their  early  Interest  should  be  fos- 
tered. 

The  sUtes  should  coordinate  in-state  de- 
tection efforts,  to  be  able  to  determine 
small-scale  distribution  of  radon  contamina- 
tion and  better  Inform  their  residents.  This 
would  complement  the  national  assessment, 
which  will  not  pinpoint  specific  problem 
areas.  As  in  Sweden,  this  Information 
should  be  made  readily  available  to  commu- 
nity planners  and  developers. 

Schools  should  be  tested  for  radon  prob- 
lems as  well  as  homes.  Parents  should  know 
what  their  children  may  be  exposed  to.  and 


teachers  and  staff  should  know  what,  if  any. 
threats  their  work  environment  may  pose. 
States  and  municipalities  have  an  obligation 
to  see  that  the  buildings  under  their  Juris- 
diction—schools as  well  as  other  public 
buildings— are  safe  for  those  working  In 
them. 

Additionally,  the  problem  of  high  radon 
levels  In  water  supplies  should  be  studied. 
Water  with  high  levels  of  radon  can  lead  to 
elevated  Indoor  levels,  as  the  gas  volatlzes 
from  running  water  supplies,  such  as  show- 
era,  sinks.  dUhwaters.  Water  concentrations 
of  approximately  10.000  pIcoCurles  per  liter 
would  lead  to  air  concentrations  of  about  1 
plcoCurle  per  liter. 

SUtes  should  take  an  active  Interest  In 
protecting  consumers  from  victimization  by 
unqualified  or  negligent  testing  and  mitiga- 
tion firms.  The  need  for  a  certification  pro- 
grams should  be  assessed,  and  voluntary 
participation  in  such  programs  should  be 
encouraged. 

Epidemiological  studies  should  also  be 
conducted,  using  sUtespeclflc  Information 
to  more  accurately  assess  the  health  Im- 
pacts of  radon  contamination  In  each  state. 
The  states  must  also  explore  [>osslble 
means  of  providing  financial  assistance  to 
homeowners.  Low  Interest  loan  programs, 
direct  funding/subsidizing  of  testing,  and 
direct  funding  of  mitigation  have  been  at- 
tempted or  considered.  Once  an  assessment 
of  the  scope  of  i  state's  problem  is  complet- 
ed, the  low  Interest  loan  and  mitigation  as- 
sistance issues,  as  well  as  other  possible 
means  of  assistance,  can  be  more  reasonably 
considered.* 


the  adminintration's  1987  budget  re- 
quest for  the  Department  of  Energy. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  my  colleagues 
will  hear  from  both  Ford  and  OM  that 
fuel  economy  standards  make  little 
sense  in  today's  environment.  These 
giant  automakers  will  claim  that  they 
are  helpless  before  the  tide  of  con- 
sumer demand  sweeping  Americans 
into  auto  showrooms  demanding  big. 
fast,  gas-guzzlers. 

Ek)  not  be  fooled  by  the  rhetoric.  I 
am  also  Inserting  for  today's  Record  a 
short  article  that  recently  appeared  In 
Ward's  Auto  World.  In  that  article. 
Ford's  vice  president— North  American 
Sales  Operations  Louis  E.  Lastaif  Is 
quoted  saying  that  the  automakers  do 
have  mechanisms  available  to  help 
them  meet  fuel  economy  standards.  I 
submit  that  this  statement  to  a  widely 
read  Industry  trade  publication  re- 
flects the  truth;  that  it  Is  largely  the 
decisions  made  by  the  automakers 
themselves  that  dictate  whether  they 
will  meet  fuel  economy  standards. 

Let  us  not  be  fuel  hardy.  Let  us  not 
be  fooled  by  automaker  rhetoric.  Let 
us  stand  for  rational  energy  policy  and 
prudent  budget  policy  and  prevent  any 
further  erosion  of  fuel  economy  stand- 
sj-ds. 
The  material  follows: 

tProm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 
13.  19861 


AUTOMOBILE  FUEL  ECONOMY 
STANDARDS 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  for  the  record  a  short 
article  I  wrote  and  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  March  13.  1986.  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  article  Is  entitled  "Deficit  Fuel- 
Hardiness."  and  In  It  I  discuss  the  Fed- 
eral budget  consequences  of  backing 
away  from  our  commitment  to  passen- 
ger car  fuel  economy.  As  we  set  out, 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  to  forge  a 
budget  resolution,  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  bear  in  mind  that  we  can 
make  some  significant  progress  toward 
deficit  reduction  with  very  little 
effort. 

The  only  effort  that  will  be  required 
of  this  Congress  to  take  a  $500  million 
step  toward  our  Gramm-Rudman  defi- 
cit goal  is  to  prevent  any  future  roll- 
back of  Federal  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards. What  would  we  get  in  return  for 
our  efforts?  A  half-billion  dollars  is 
equal  to  half  the  proposed  budget  cut 
for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  is  greater  than 
the  total  cuts  proposed  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Education.  Agriculture. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  In- 
terior, and  SUte.  It  Is  $100  million 
more  than  we  will  spend  in  1986  on  nu- 
trition for  older  Americans.  It  is 
enough  to  run  Head  Start  programs 
for  460.000  underprivileged  preschool- 
ers for  half  a  year.  It  is  more  than  the 
total  ftmdlng  for  both  conservation 
programs  and  research  contained  in 


Deficit  Pukl-Haroiness 
(By  Daniel  J.  Evans) 
In  light  of  two  of  today's  prominent  news 
headlines— the  deficit  and  falling  oil  prlces- 
yet  another  confusing  signal  Is  coming  from 
Washington.  Just  as  the  federal  government 
Is  taking  a  hard  line  on  deficit  spending.  It  Is 
lending  a  sympathetic  ear  and  may  give 
away  »600  million  to  two  unlikely  reclplenU 
of  federal  largesse:  Pord  and  General 
Motora. 

These  two  hugely  profitable  concerns  will 
get— and  the  government  will  lose— almost 
$500  million  If  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
Utlon  (DOT)  accedes  to  their  request  to 
reduce  the  average  fuel  economy  level  for 
the  fleet  of  care  they  sell  In  1987  and  1988. 
This  half-billion  dollar  bonanza  would  be 
expensive  gliding  on  the  estimated  $280  mil- 
lion gift  received  by  the  automakera  when 
DOT  lowered,  at  the  automakera'  request, 
the  fuel  efficiency  standard  (Corporate  Av- 
erage Fuel  Economy  standard,  or  CAFE)  for 
1986. 

Congress  esUbllshed  the  CAFE  standard 
In  1975  to  promote  Increased  fuel  economy 
of  automobiles. 

The  goal  was  to  help  Insulate  America 
from  the  economic  havoc  that  excessive  reli- 
ance on  Imported  oil  can  wreak.  Congress 
gave  the  automakera  a  full  10  yeara  to  Im- 
plement the  technology  necessary  to  meet 
the  27.5  miles  per  gallon  standard  set  for 
198S  and  beyond.  The  $500  million  that 
might  be  given  away  to  Pord  and  OM  Is  for 
fines  owed  due  to  failure  to  meet  the  stand- 
ard. 

DM  and  Pord  claim  they  cannot  sell 
enough  fuel-efficient  care  to  meet  the  stand- 
ard because  low  gasoline  prices  Induce  con- 
sumera  to  buy  gas-guzzlera.  Well  then,  how 
can  Chrysler  make  record  proflu  while  of- 
fering consumers  a  complete  line  of  cara  and 
complying  with  the  standard?  Clearly,  the 
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technoloffy  Is  there  to  meet  the  standard, 
and  Implementing  the  technology  Is  in  the 
national  Interest.  Chrysler  shows  that  under 
this  sound  national  policy  business  may 
prosper. 

Pord  and  OM  didn't  meet  the  standard  be- 
cause they  consciously  made  the  marketing 
declsons  which  caused  them  to  miss  It.  They 
promoted  sales  of  their  largest  can,  which 
yield  the  largest  proflU  for  them. 

To  reward  their  recalcitrance  Is  outra- 
geous. 

Today's  headlines  may  lead  one  to  ask 
why  we  should  take  the  time  to  worry  about 
oil  vulnerability.  We  seem  to  be  awash  In 
oil:  prices  have  dropped  precipitously  and 
continue  their  downward  slide.  Yet.  a  glance 
even  a  short  dlsUnce  up  the  energy  road- 
way gives  one  cause  for  deep  concern. 

Recent  Interior  Department  estimates  In- 
dicate that  domestic  oil  production  will  fall 
from  11.1  to  7.6  million  barrels  per  day  be- 
tween 1985  and  1995  and  that  net  oil  Im- 
porU  will  rise  during  the  same  period  from 
8.1  to  11.7  million  barrels  per  day.  Certainly, 
today's  low  oil  prices  create  no  Incentive  for 
new  exploration  or  production.  Foreign 
sourees  inevitably  will  continue  to  supply  a 
significant  portion  of  our  petroleum  needs. 

We  cannot  let  today's  sagging  oil  prices 
result  In  sagging  enthusiasm  for  conserva- 
tion. Prices  at  the  pump,  in  inflation-adjust- 
ed dollara.  are  lower  then  they  were  2  yeare 
ago.  Price  plays  a  significant  role  in  creating 
Incentives  to  conserve.  Yet.  other  govern- 
ment policies,  such  as  CAFE  sUndards.  are 
Important.  supplemenUry  Incentives  to  con- 
serve. To  lower  the  sUndard  at  a  time  when 
market  forces  are  least  able  to  maintain 
pressure  for  continued  energy  efficiency  la 
the  antithesis  of  responsible  government. 

A  lowered  fuel  standard  will  only  fuel  the 
deficit.  But  preventing  a  lowered  standard 
will  demonstrate  our  commitment  to  an 
energy  efficient  future. 


[Prom  Ward's  Auto  World.  March  19861 

Ford.  Chivy  8ku»  Mihicar  Battli,  For 
Now 

Ford  Motor  Co.  and  General  Motora 
Corps  Chevrolet  Motor  Dlv.  have  no  Imme- 
diate plans,  WAW  learns,  to  take  on  the 
growing  number  of  low-price  minlcara  enter- 
ing the  U.S.  market-other  than  with  exUt- 
Ing  models. 

Chrysler  Corp.'s  decision  to  Introduce  low- 
price  verelons  of  its  aging  Omnl/Horlaon  L- 
body  subcompacls  under  the  "America" 
marque  may  change  those  plans,  but  other- 
wise Pord  will  fight  It  out  with  Escort-In- 
troduced as  an  "81  model— and  Chevy  will 
rely  upon  lU  la-year-old  Chevette  and  2- 
year-old  Sprint  supplied  by  Suxuki  Motor 
Co..  Ltd..  both  base-priced  In  the  $8,000- 
$6,000  range. 

"We're  In  a  different  position  than  the 
othera "  Pord  Vice  President-North  Ameri- 
can Sales  Operations  LouU  E.  LaUlf  telU 
WAW.  "We've  Just  changed  over  Escort  for 
'86 Vk.  and  they  are  In  short  supply.  It  would 
be  silly  of  us  to  cut  prices  when  demand  la 
there.  Also,  what  do  you  do?  A  strlpple' 
that  may  not  be  competitive?  " 

Ford  needs  Escort  volume  to  offset  poorer 
fuel  economy  of  Its  larger  models  and  there- 
fore meet  federal  corporate  average  fuel 
economy  (CAFE)  sUndards  currently  stab- 
llzed  at  26  mpg  (9L/100km)  Mr.  UUlf 
agrees  Ford  undoubtedly  would  be  forced  to 
take  some  pricing  action  if  we  needed  It  to 
keep  Escort  volume  up  "  for  CAFE's  sake. 

Ford's  entry  level,  small-car  strategy  calU 
for  importing  Festlva,  a  mlnlcar  designed  by 
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ttx  2S-percent-owiied  Mazda  Motor  Corp. 
subsidiary  and  to  be  built  by  Mazda  affiliate 
Kia  Industrial  Co.  Ltd.  of  Korea  for  export 
to  the  V£.  starting  with  the  "87  model  year. 
Itll  also  have  higher-line.  B4azda-derived 
small  cars  In  1988  from  a  new  Ford  plant 
under  construction  in  Hermosillo,  Mexico. 

GM  Vice  President/Chevrolet  General 
Manager  Robert  D.  Burger  says  Chevy  deal- 
ers already  have  all  the  car  lines  they  can 
handle.  "We've  got  all  we  can  do— from 
Chevette  to  Corvette,"  he  says. 

If  Chevette  loses  ground  to  low-price  com- 
petitors, "then  well  have  to  do  something 
about  Chevette."  he  says,  quickly  adding: 
"No,  we  won't  have  a  Scooter."  That  refers 
to  a  past  Chevy  tactic  of  removing  the  rear 
seats  from  Chevettes  to  slash  its  price,  re- 
sulting in  an  often-maligned  version  called 
Scooter. 

Chevy,  of  course,  also  has  quota-limited 
supplies  of  the  3-cyl.  Sprint  to  compete  at 
around  $5,400.  Suzuki  contemplates  Canadi- 
an production— perhaps  in  conjunction  with 
GM— in  the  late  'SOs.  That  output  presum- 
ably would  provide  Chevy  all  the  minicars  it 
may  need. 


Manh  19,  1986 


DAVID  SCHWARTZ  HONORED  BY 
DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  COMMIS- 
SION 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  today  to  recognize  the  ac- 
complishments of  New  Jersey  Assem- 
blyman David  Schwartz,  who  is  being 
honored  by  the  Democratic  Policy 
Commission  for  his  innovative  efforts 
/  to  stimulate  affordable  hotising  in 
New  Jersey. 

A  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Assem- 
bly since  1978.  David's  commitment  to 
making  homes  more  affordable  and 
Improving  the  quality  of  urban  life  has 
resulted  in  initiatives  that  are  both 
cost  effective  and  compassionate.  Over 
the  past  7  years,  he  has  crafted  legisla- 
tion that  has  helped  8.000  New  Jersey 
residents  buy  their  own  homes,  gener- 
ated close  to  5,000  new  apartments 
and  kept  10,000  people— 3,800  fami- 
lies—from being  evicted  from  their 
homes  with  temporary  mortgage  and 
rental  pajrment  assistance.  His  legisla- 
tion has  led  to  over  $40  million  in 
needed  home  improvements. 

In  these  days  when  so  many  of  our 
young  people  despair  of  ever  owning 
their  own  homes,  when  families  are 
forced  to  pay  a  higher  and  higher  per- 
centage of  their  incomes  for  housing, 
and  when  people  are  forced  from  their 
homes  because  of  temporary  economic 
problems.  David's  programs  have  dem- 
onstrated sensible,  successful  solu- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  Join  in 
honoring  David  Schwartz  for  his  con- 
siderable accomplishments,  which 
have  benefited  all  New  Jerseyites.  His 
efforts  stand  as  a  testament  to  govern- 
ment which  is  both  fiscally  and  social- 
ly responsible;  government  which 
works  for  the  average  American.* 


EPPECnVE  DATES  OP  TAX 
REFORM 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  met  today 
for  the  first  markup  session  on  tax 
reform.  In  their  usual  opening  state- 
ments. Senator  after  Senator  raised 
issues  running  the  gamut  of  the  Tax 
Code.  But  in  virtually  every  case,  the 
issue  of  effective  dates  was  raised. 

It  is  no  great  secret  that  the  effec- 
tive dates  in  the  House  tax  reform  bill 
are  creating  havoc  in  the  business 
community.  Businesses  cannot  evalu- 
ate the  economic  consequences  of 
their  investments  because  they  cannot 
ascertain  the  tax  consequences  of 
their  investments. 

In  my  opening  remarks,  I,  too.  ex- 
pressed concern  with  the  problems 
created  by  the  effective  dates  in  the 
pending  tax  reform  legislation.  I  also 
suggested  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  agree  not  to 
sign  any  conference  report  on  tax 
reform  legislation  this  year  unless  the 
effective  dates  for  such  legislation  are 
substantially  in  conformance  with  the 
effective  dates  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  tax  reform  bill.  I  was  extremely 
pleased  when  my  colleagues  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  expressed  support 
for  this  idea.  In  fact,  18  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  signed  a  state- 
ment expressing  exactly  this  senti- 
ment. I  hope  this  statement  will  help 
alleviate  some  of  the  uncertainty  in- 
volved in  the  tax  reform  process  and 
enable  the  business  community  to  go 
forward  with  some  of  the  investment 
decisions  it  has  had  to  postpone  pend- 
ing resolution  of  the  effective  date 
issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  entire 
text  of  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  statement  follows: 
STATXMEirT  OH  ErrscTivs  Dates,  Makch  19, 

1986 
The  undersigned  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  agree  not  to  sign  the  confer- 
ence report  on  any  tax  reform  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  1986  unless  the  ef- 
fective dates  for  such  legislation  are  sub- 
stantially in  conformance  with  the  effective 
dates  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  under- 
signed further  agree  not  to  engage  in  any 
conference  negotiations  relating  to  substan- 
tive issues  in  the  tax  reform  legislation 
unless  a  majority  of  the  conferees  from  the 
House  of  Represenutives  agree  to  accept  ef- 
fective dates  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  preceding  sentence. 

John  H.  Chafee.  John  Heinz.  Malcolm 
Wallop,  Steve  Symms.  Lloyd  Bentsen. 
John  C.  Danforth.  Bill  Roth,  Bill  Arm- 
strong. Russell  Long.  Spark  Matsu- 
naga.  £>aniel  P.  Moynihan.  Max 
Baucus.  Bob  Dole.  George  MitcheU. 
Daniel  Boren.  David  Pryor.  Dave 
Durenberger.  and  Chuck  Grassley.* 


young  writers  from  South  Carolina, 
scary  Rebecca  Henderson  of  Lexing- 
ton. Christine  Clawsonn  of  Cowpens. 
Simmy  Sims  of  Central,  and  E3izabeth 
Grey  of  Seneca,  have  all  been  chosen 
as  winners  of  the  1985-86  Young  Writ- 
ers Contest.  Their  winning  entries 
were  chosen  from  a  field  of  8,000.  The 
Judging  was  done  by  an  extremely  di- 
verse panel,  which  included  some  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  The  105 
winning  entries  will  be  published  in 
the  1986  Rainbow  Collection:  Stories 
and  Poetry  by  Young  People  which  is 
due  out  in  April. 

The  Young  Writer's  Contest  Foun- 
dation was  created  to  further  the  ef- 
forts of  educators  in  improving  the 
basic  communication  skills  of  young 
people  in  the  United  States.  By  involv- 
ing first  through  eighth  graders  in  a 
national  writing  competition,  and  by 
publishing  an  anthology  of  the  win- 
ning entries  as  the  prize,  the  Young 
Writer's  Contest  provides  students 
with  the  excitement  of  challenge  and 
the  satisfaction  of  recognition.  In  ad- 
dition, it  offers  educators  a  stimulat- 
ing motivational  tool.  Entries  can  be  in 
the  form  of  a  short  story,  a  poem,  or 
an  essay.  They  are  Judged  on  creativi- 
ty, imagination,  originality,  grammar 
and  structure,  and  a  host  of  other  fac- 
tors. 

Mary,  who  is  in  the  eighth  grade, 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  "Never  Fall  in 
Love."  Elizabeth,  a  fifth  grader,  wrote 
a  story  called  "The  Examination." 
while  Christine  and  Simmy,  who  are 
both  in  the  seventh  grade,  wrote  sto- 
ries entitled  "A  Trip  in  Time"  and 
"Nemesis,"  respectively. 

All  four  girls  have  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job.  They  represent  South  Caroli- 
na to  the  literary  world.  I  can  think  of 
no  better  representative.* 


March  19,  1986 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 
6. 1»M] 
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YOUNG  WRITER'S  CONTEST 
•  Mr.   HOLLINGS.   Mr.   President,   I 
should  like  to  take  a  moment  to  offi- 
cially congratulate  four  outstanding 


U.S.  AND  SOVIET  RELATIONS 
WITH  GREECE 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Larry  Pressler,  my  colleague  on  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  chairman  of  the  Ehiropean  Sub- 
committee, has  recently  contributed  to 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  a  most 
useful  and  incisive  analysis  of  U.S.  se- 
curity interests  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean. Entitled  "U.S.  and  Soviet 
Relations  with  Greece."  the  article 
seeks  to  promote  a  more  balanced  ap- 
proach to  America's  relations  with  and 
priorities  toward  the  countries  of 
Turkey.  Greece,  and  Cyprus.  The  Sen- 
ator argues  that  a  policy  that  recog- 
nizes the  equivalent  importance  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  as  allies  has  made 
America's  appeal  in  the  region  more 
persuasive  than  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  he  goes  on  to  document 
that  recent  improvements  in  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  Senator 
Pressler's  article  to  my  colleagues. 


DA  AHD  Sovnrr  Rilatiohs  With  Omcx 

(By  Larry  Pressler) 
Over  the  last  two  years,  the  United  States 
has  greatly  improved  its  security  position  In 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  by  balancing  its 
relations  more  equally.  In  the  past,  US 
policy  was  often  seen  as  narrow,  focusing  on 
Greece  or  Turkey  or  Cyprus.  Bilateral  rela- 
tions and  NATO  strategy  often  suffered  as  a 
result.  However,  a  new  maturity  now  seems 
to  be  Infusing  United  SUtes  policy  toward 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Secretary  of 
SUte  George  Shultz  has  broadened  the 
policy  focus  to  one  that  Is  now  more  equally 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  Cyprus. 

This  more  balanced  assessment  of  Ameri- 
ca's priorities,  which  recognizes  the  roughly 
equivalent  Importance  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  as  allies,  has  made  America's  appeal 
in  the  region  more  persuasive  than  that  of 
the  Soviets.  The  effects  are  most  obvious  in 
our  relations  with  Greece. 

A  wide  variety  of  settings  illustrate  signifi- 
cant Improvement  in  US-Greek  cooperation 
since  1984. 

Prime  Minister  Andreas  Papandreou  re- 
acted to  American  information  Identifying 
Soviet  spies  in  Greece  by  quickly  arresting 
them  last  September.  American  and  Greek 
antiterrorist  experts  have  been  training  to- 
gether In  both  countries  for  several  months, 
and  Greece's  minister  of  culture,  actress 
Melina  Mercouri.  has  proposed  an  "Ameri- 
can Month  in  Greece."  Each  of  these  evenU 
Is  the  product  of  a  renewed  Greek  and  US 
determination  to  revitalize  relations. 

US-Greek  cooperation  heightened  even 
further  on  Jan.  7  when  the  two  nations 
signed  the  General  Security  of  Military  In- 
formation Agreement.  It  obligates  both 
sides  to  safeguard  information  and  technol- 
ogy exchanges,  and  Is  viewed  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  Greek  seriousness  In  Improving  blla^ 
eral  ties.  In  response,  the  US  notlfed  Greece 
on  Jan.  11  of  approval  for  the  sale  of  40  F- 
168  to  Greece. 
Other  talks  are  also  progressing. 
A  Gr«ek  delegation  came  to  the  United 
SUtea  In  December  to  discuss  a  technical 
accord  on  industrial  cooperation  in  defense, 
and  dvil  aviation  talks  will  resume  soon.  In 
addition,  the  United  SUtes  U  now  operating 
two  powerful  Voice  of  America  transmitters 
in  Greece  under  an  expired  agreement 
which  the  Greeks  stUl  respect. 

In  sum.  all  indications  suggest  that  the 
basic  tenor  of  the  United  States  relaUonshlp 
with  Greece  has  significantly  changed  since 
1984.  Recent  progreas  on  many  fronts  seems 
to  indicate  that  when  the  US  base  agree- 
ment expires  In  1988,  the  renewal  could  be 
easier  than  previously  expected.  Indeed.  Mr. 
Papandreou  has  subtly  shifted  his  podtion 
In  the  last  few  weeks.  He  now  states  that 
any  government  in  power  in  1988  can  Intro- 
duce  new  legislation  to  support  a  new  agree- 
ment. In  antldpaUon  that  real  progras  can 
be  made  on  this  Issue,  US  contact  with 
Greece  has  Increased.  Undersecretary  of 
State  Michael  Armacost  went  to  Greece  In 
October.  Secretary  of  State  Shults  met  with 
the  Greek  foreign  minister,  and  Mr.  Shultz 
plans  to  meet  with  Papandreou  this  spring. 
Revitalized  US-Greek  relations  are  bom 
of  three  factors:  Papandreou's  postelecUon 
leeognltlon  of  the  damage  done  by  exeealve 
antl-Amertcan  rhetoric:  Greek  Interest  In 
fHipiMHnf  the  terrorist  threat  to  dvlllaed 
International  relations:  and  an  American 
awarenea  that  the  period  of  rhetorical  antl- 
Amerleanim  Is  past  history. 


By  contrast.  198S  was  a  particularly  poor 
year  for  the  SovleU.  After  the  Greek  spy 
scandal,  the  SovieU  withdrew  their  ambas- 
sador. Igor  Andropov,  son  of  the  former  pre- 
mier. The  Communist  Party  also  won  iU 
lowest  percentage  of  the  Greek  vote  in 
recent  times  (9.89  percent)  In  1988.  Similar- 
ly, on  Cyprus  the  CommunlsU  experienced 
aii  even  greater  electoral  setback  In  recent 
parliamentary  elections. 

Only  a  year  ago.  Soviet  Ambassador 
Andropov  was  riding  high  in  Athens.  The 
Soviets  had  moved  agresslvely  to  fill  a  gap 
perceived  to  exist  In  the  hearU  of  Greeks 
disillusioned  by  American  actions. 

The  Soviets  apparently  felt  that  the 
United  SUtes  had  lost  Greek  support  in  the 
left  and  center  lor  embracing  the  Greek 
JunU  and  that  more  were  disillusioned  on 
the  right  over  the  United  SUtes  response  to 
the  Invasion  of  Cypriis  by  Turkey. 

Soviet  attempts  u>  woo  Greece  took  many 
forms.  Thousands  of  Greeks  have  been  em- 
braced by  the  SovleU  during  vislU  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Hundreds  of  Orifek  and  Cypri- 
ot  youths  have  been  provided  free  college 
educatloiu  at  Eastem-blor  universities.  The 
Soviets  have  also  moved  to  invest  In  Greece. 
In  1985  Greece  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed 
a  10-year  economic  and  technical  coopera- 
tion agreement. 

By  contrast,  the  US  association  with 
Greece  is  longstanding.  Deep  links  tie  our 
two  countries  together:  similar  histories, 
cultures,  and  philosophies  of  government, 
respect  for  the  individual,  and  a  stress  on  re- 
ligion and  family. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  US  now  has  another 
chance  to  reesubllsh  the  extremely  close 
ties  once  enjoyed  with  this  strategicaUy  sit- 
uated country. 

The  comparaUve  United  States  advantage 
over  the  SovleU  In  Greece  and  Cyprus  wUl 
continue  If  the  United  SUtes  learns  from  iU 
recent  experience  In  Improving  relations 
with  the  area.  The  United  SUtes  must  not 
allow  Itself  to  frame  the  issue  as  "Turkey  or 
Greece  or  Cyprus."  The  correct  formulation 
for  American  policy  la  "Turkey  and  Greece 
and  Cyprus."  The  United  SUtes  cannot 
make  this  sort  of  mistake  as  it  has  In  the 
past.  American  security  InteresU  In  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  depend  on  lt.« 


There  being  no  ob)6ctton.  the  Joint 
reaoluUon  (HJ.  Rea.  S«3)  was  conald- 
ered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  paoed. 

Bir.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  to  reconsider  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to. 


TEMPORARY       EXTENSION       OP 
CERTAIN     PROGRAMS     RELAT- 
ING TO  HOUSING  AND  COBfiMU- 
NTTY  DEVELOPMENT 
Bflr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
I  would  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  now  turn  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  663.  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  certain  housing  pro- 
grams.   _^ 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  sUted  by  tlUe. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  MS)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain 
programs  relating  to  housing  and  communi- 
ty development,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
second  time  by  title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution? 


AFGHANISTAN  DAY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Item  No.  548.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 272.  designating  March  21. 
1986,  as  Afghanistan  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  778)  to  au- 
thorise and  request  the  President  to  lame  a 
proclamation  designating  March  31.  1966.  as 
"Afghanistan  Day,"  a  day  to  commemorate 
the  struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet  forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Bir.  President,  the 
brutal  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan entered  Its  seventh  tragic  year  in 
December.  What  Moscow  refers  to  as  a 
"small  contingent*  of  troops  now  num- 
bers 120.000.  FuUy  one-half  of  Af- 
ghanistan's population  has  been  vio- 
lently uprooted,  forced  into  the  teem- 
ing refugee  camps  of  neighboring 
states  or  Into  Internal  refugee  sUtus 
near  Kabul  or  other  Afghan  cities. 
Casualties  are  ctirrently  estimated  at  1 
million,  out  of  a  population  of  16  mil- 
lion. In  short,  more  than  half  of  Af- 
ghanistan's people  have  been  violently 
uprooted  and  none  have  been  left  un- 
touched by  the  barbarity  visited  upon 
them  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  spite  of  the  astounding  propor- 
Uons  of  warfare  in  Afghanistan,  the 
response  of  the  American  public  Is 
only  slowly  becoming  audible.  Because 
of  the  "iron  media  curtain"  drawn  by 
the  Kremlin  around  Its  savage  drama, 
many  in  the  West  have  been  unaware 
of  the  genocidal  proportions  of  Soviet 
actions  in  Afghanistan.  An  oft-Invaded 
people,  the  Afghans  were  capable  until 
only  recently  of  defending  their  bor- 
ders by  traditional  means.  Their  herit- 
age discourages  them  from  asking 
others  to  defend  them:  to  this  day 
they  want  not  foreign  manpower  but 
materiel  and  humanitarian  assistance 
with  which  to  oppose  yet  another  In- 
vasion from  the  north.  We  must  en- 
deavor to  use  every  means  at  our  dls- 
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posal  to  ensure  that  Soviet  designs  are 
thwarted  once  again.  To  sit  idly  by 
while  the  Kremlin  adds  another  wing 
to  its  empire  at  the  expense  of  these 
brave  people  is  unconscionable. 

Our  moral  duty  is  compounded  by 
the  absolute  horror  which  charater- 
Izes  Soviet  strategy  and  tactics  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Once  it  became  clear  to 
Moscow's  planners  that  they  had 
vastly  underestimated  the  ability  and 
determination  of  the  Afghan  resist- 
ance movement,  the  Politburo  appar- 
ently decided  that  if  the  Soviets  could 
not  control  the  countryside  they 
would  instead  empty  it.  Thus  they 
have  bombed,  slashed,  tortured, 
burned  and  raped  their  way  through 
an  essentially  defenseless  population, 
with  absolutely  no  regard  for  the  lives 
of  women,  children,  and  the  elderly. 
Opponents  of  the  regime  are  executed 
with  regularity.  In  an  effort  to  "Sovi- 
etize"  Afghanistan.  Moscow  is  at- 
tempting to  educate  a  whole  genera- 
tion in  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine. 

Soviet  tactics  preclude  nothing.  The 
UJJ.'s  Special  Rapporteur  on  human 
rights  violations  in  Afghanistan.  Mr. 
Felix  Ermacora,  has  uncovered  in- 
stances of  the  Soviets  training  dogs  to 
attack  children  and  the  elderly  as  well 
as  reports  of  handcuffed  Afghans 
being  dropped  from  helicopters  while 
Soviet  troops  fire  on  them  from  below. 
American  media  coverage  of  this  twist- 
ed war  has  been  slight  in  spite  of  these 
crimes,  a  fact  partially  attributable  to 
the  Soviet  attitude  expressed  by  Mos- 
cow's Ambassador  to  Pakistan.  Vitaly 
Smimov: 

Stop  trying  to  penetrate  Afghanistan  with 
the  so-called  Mujahedin.  Prom  now  on.  the 
bandits  and  the  so-called  journalists— 
French.  American,  British  and  others— ac- 
companying them  will  be  killed. 

When  the  true  story  is  told,  though, 
the  reaction  is  astonishing.  A  recent 
article  in  Reader's  Digest  entitled 
"Agony  in  Afghanistan"  induced  thou- 
sands of  concerned  Americans  to  write 
me  expressing  their  outrage.  Most 
were  unaware  of  the  atrocious  condi- 
tions in  Afghanistan,  a  fact  I  find  un- 
believable in  light  of  the  duration  and 
intensity  of  the  war. 

Afghanistan  Day,  March  21,  1986,  is 
partially  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Af- 
ghans' struggle  to  the  attention  of 
America  and  the  world.  It  is  also  an  at- 
tempt to  let  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
know  that  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  are  behind 
them.  We  must  not  falter  in  our  ef- 
forts to  shine  the  spotlight  of  world 
public  opinion  on  the  massive  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  being  perpetrat- 
ed in  Afghanistan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate 
and  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 


March  19,  1986 


March  19.  1986 
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The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  272) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  272), 
and  the  preamble,  are  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  272 

Whereas  Afghanistan,  more  than  six 
years  after  the  Soviet  invasion,  remains  a 
nation  occupied  and  terrorized  by  over  one 
hundred  eighteen  thousand  Soviet  troops: 

Whereas  the  continued  Soviet  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  is  causing  enormous  suffer- 
ing among  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  as 
well  as  the  deprivation  of  their  basis  right 
of  national  sovereignitjr; 

Whereas  between  one  quarter  and  one- 
third  of  Afghanistan's  prewar  population 
has  been  driven  into  exile,  killed,  wounded, 
or  internally  displaced: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan undermines  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  Pinal 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  which  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  signed  at  Helsinki 
in  1975: 

Whereas  the  puppet  regime  of  Babrak 
Karmal.  installed  and  maintained  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  has 
denied  the  people  of  Afghanistan  their 
rights  ot  self-determination,  in  violation  of 
the  United  Charter; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  passed  seven  resolutions  calling 
for  "the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  for- 
eign troops  from  Afghanistan": 

Whereas  on  December  13.  1985.  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  passed  an 
unprecedented  resolution  on  human  rights 
in  Afghanistan  endorsing  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Rapporteur's  report  demon- 
strating "gross,  massive,  and  increasing 
human  rights  violations  in  Afghanistan": 

Whereas  the  undaunted  resistance  of  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  against  the  Soviet 
occupational  forces  is  in  inspiration  to  the 
free  world:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Afghanistan  ob- 
serve March  21  as  the  start  of  each  new 
year  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  Nation's  re- 
birth: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  VniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  March  21.  1986.  as 
"Afghanistan  Day ',  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DESIGNA-nON  OF  THE  JOSEPH 
P.  ADDABBO  FEDERAL  BUILDING 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4399. 
a  bill  to  designate  the  Federal  building 
located  in  Jamaica,  Queens,  NY.  as  the 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo  Federal  Building. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  4399)  to  designate  the  Pederal 
building  located  in  Jamaica.  Queens.  New 
York,  as  the  "Joseph  P.  Addabbo  Pederal 
BuUdlng." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Ji4r.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  and  second  times  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  to  des- 
ignate the  Federal  building  located  in 
Jamaica.  NY.  as  the  Joseph  P.  Addab- 
bo Federal  Building.  This  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  man  I  have  been  privileged 
to  work  closely  with  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

Joe  Addabbo.  since  his  first  election 
to  Congress  in  1960.  has  accomplished 
something  remarkable.  He  has  been  a 
fighter  for  his  district— a  Congressman 
every  resident  of  the  Sixth  District 
should  be  grateful  to  have  as  their 
representative.  But  he  has  also  shown 
a  remarkable  national  perspective  on 
issues  affecting  every  American.  I 
think  this  is  most  evident  in  his  work 
as  chairman  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Joe  Addabbo  has  always  been  for  a 
strong  defense,  but  he  has  always  in- 
sisted that  every  penny  be  spent 
wisely.  I  think  we  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  find  someone  who  could 
compete  with  his  intelligence  and  at- 
tention to  detail.  On  a  more  personal 
side.  Joe  has  always  been  accessible  to 
discuss  even  the  smallest  issue. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  the  Federal 
Building  in  Jamaica.  Queens,  should 
be  named  in  honor  of  Joe  Adabbo.  It  is 
a  small  gesture,  considering  what  Joe 
has  given  over  his  25  years  in  Con- 
gress. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  honoring  Joe  Addabbo  through 
swift  passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  agreed 
to  consider  H.R.  4399,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  Federal  Office  Building  in  Ja- 
maica. Queens,  as  the  Joseph  P.  Ad- 
dabbo Building.  This  bill,  introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York,  Rep- 
resentative Mario  Biaggi,  passed  the 
House  this  morning  by  unanimous 
consent. 

The  construction  of  a  Federal  office 
building  in  Jamaica  was  Joe  Addabbo's 
dream,  and  without  his  efforts,  that 
structure  would  never  have  been  built. 
In  the  late  1960's  Joe  wanted  to  see 
depressed  downtown  Jamaica  restored 
to  its  former  vibrance  and  vitality.  He 
knew  that  bringing  a  Federal  presence 
to  Queens  would  accomplish  this.  To 
convince  the  Congress  to  build  a  Fed- 
eral office  building  in  downtown 
Queens  was  no  easy  task  in  1969.  nor 
would  it  be  today.  But  Joe  Addabbo's 


determination  knew  no  limits.  In  1980. 
for  example,  the  matter  had  reached 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
for  a  vote.  When  the  vote  was  stalled 
for  lack  of  a  quonmi,  Joe  convinced 
Congressman  John  Murphy  to  recess 
his  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  hearing  to  allow  Members 
to  return  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee for  a  vote.  As  anyone  who  has 
worked  with  Joe  Addabbo  will  attest, 
he  knows  how  to  get  things  done.  The 
measure  passed  32  to  1. 

I  have  been  privileged  over  the  years 
to  collaborate  with  Joe  Addabbo  on 
many  projects,  and  probably  none 
more  Important  than  the  Federal 
building.  This  $93  million  building  will 
house  the  Northeastern  Program  Serv- 
ice Center  for  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. The  center  prepares 
checks  totaling  $1.5  billion  each 
month  for  5.5  million  Social  Security 
beneficiaries,  about  one-sixth  of  the 
Nation's  total.  I  joined  Joe  on  this  leg- 
islation as  one  of  my  first  efforts  after 
coming  to  the  Senate.  It  took  us  sever- 
al years  to  swihieve.  but  Joe  was  inde- 
fatigable—and unstoppable. 

Joe  Addabbo's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Queens  and  all  of  New  York  deserve 
great  praise  and  acclaim.  Today,  we 
mean  to  pay  him  a  simple  tribute.  It  Is 
one  he  richly  deserves,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4399)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


rules  or  whether  in  violation  of  the 
rules  they  had  been  polled  out.  When 
they  were  first  placed  on  the  calendar, 
it  was  my  understanding  they  were 
polled  out,  but  I  am  now  told  by  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  that  the  committee  has  met 
and  re-reported  them,  this  time  with 
assurances  that  a  quonmi  of  the  com- 
mittee was  physically  present  at  the 
time  they  were  reported.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
amend  the  inquiry  to  include  Calendar 
item  No.  708.  I  said  707  and  709.  That 
should  have  included  708  under  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side  to  the  nomi- 
nations that  have  been  enumerated. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  is  In  a  position  to  confirm 
any  or  all  of  the  following  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar:  Cal- 
endar No.  659,  Calendar  No.  660,  Cal- 
endar Nos.  703  and  704  imder  the 
Army,  Calendar  Nos.  705  and  706 
under  the  Navy,  Calendar  Nos.  707 
and  709  under  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
all  nominations  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Foreign  Service  nomination  of  Edwin 
O.  Corr. 

I  state  for  the  Information  of  the 
Democratic  leader  that  the  two  Labor 
Committee  nominees  were  reported 
out  with  a  quonmi  present. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  ask  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader  about  whether 
or  not  these  two  nominees  had  been 
reported  out  in  accordance  with  the 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  just  identified,  and  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  ate  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 
National  PotnfDATioN  on  the  Arts  awd  thi 

HtTMAlflTIES 

Lois  Burke  Shepard,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Museum  Serv- 
ices. 

DEPARTMEIfT  OP  EDUCATION 

Prances  M.  Norrls,  of  Virginia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Legislation  and  Public 
Affairs.  Department  of  Education. 
In  thi  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Wetzel.  519-44-2999. 
(Age  55).  VS.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell.  113-28-4024. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Wlllard  W.  Scott.  Jr..  258-34- 
4284.  (Age  59).  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Dave  R.  Palmer.  460-64-5096, 
U.S.  Army. 


In  the  Navy 
The  following  named  captains  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.8.  Navy  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half)  In  the  line  and  sUff  corps,  as  indicat- 
ed, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  5912: 

ITNRCSTRICTED  LINK  OmCDtS 

Richard  Kenneth  Maughltn. 
David  Anthony  Janes. 
Wallace  Nessler  Guthrie.  Jr. 

UNRESTRICTCI)  LINE  Omcn  <TAI> 

Richard  Kenner  Chambers. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OPPICER  iPtnLIC  APPAIRSI 

Robert  Allan  Ravltz 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OPPICIR 

Horace  MacVaugh.  III. 

DENTAL  CORPS  OPPICER 

William  Bernard  PInagin. 

SUPPLY  CORPS  OPPICER 

Jay  Ronald  Denney. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OPPICKR 

Aaron  Landes. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OPPICER 

Paul  Calvin  Rosser. 

The  following-named  Rear  Admirals 
(lower  half)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  promotion 
to  the  permanent  grade  of  Rear  Admiral, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  624.  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

Supply  Corps 
To  be  rear  admiral 

Daniel  Wayne  McKinnon.  Jr. 

Robert  Burke  Abele. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

The  following  named  brigadier  generals  of 
the  Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  major  general,  under  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624: 

John  R.  Dalley. 

James  E.  Casslty. 

Carl  E.  Mundy,  Jr. 

Ernest  T.  Cook.  Jr. 

John  P.  Monahan. 

Richard  A.  GusUfson. 

The  following  named  brigadier  general  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to 
the  permanent  grade  of  major  general, 
under  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
5912: 

Charles  S.  BUhop.  Jr. 

The  following  named  colonel  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  brigadier  general,  under 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  5912: 

Mitchell  J.  Waters. 
Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 

Desk  in  the  Air  Force.  Army.  Marine 

Corps,  Navy,  Senior  Foreign  Service 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Orr  Y.  Potebnya. 
Jr..  which  was  received  by  the  Senate  on 
February  11.  1986.  and  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  18.  1986. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Kenneth  O. 
Sandberg.  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
on  February  11.  1986.  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  18.  1986. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Ulon  C. 
Argo,  and  ending  Jose  L.  Rodriguez,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  3,  1986. 

Army  nominations  beginning  James  I. 
Moody,  and  ending  Michael  J.  Johnson, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  21,  1986.  and  appeared 
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in  the  Congressional  Record  of  February  24, 
1B86. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Philip  J.  B. 
Stanley,  and  ending  Paul  L.  Christianaon. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  21.  1986.  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Heccrd  of  February  24, 
1»M. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Robert  C. 
Um,  Jr..  and  ending  Louis  R.  Zako.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  3.  1986. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Robert 
Allen,  and  ending  Douglas  S.  Harr.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  6,  1986. 

Marine  Cori»  nominations  beginning 
Stuart  W.  Bracken,  and  ending  Michael  R. 
Ramos,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  3.  1986. 

Marine  Corps  nomination  of  Lt.  Col. 
Charles  F.  Bolden,  Jr.,  which  was  received 
by  the  Senate  on  February  21,  1986.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1986. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Andrew  S.  Oudley.  Jr..  and  ending  Mark  G. 
Zimmerman,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  6, 1986. 

Navy  nomination  of  Cmdr.  Michael  J. 
Smith,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  6.  1986. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  Rexis 
Aguilar.  and  ending  Donald  Rae  Keith, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  6.  1986. 

Navy  nominations  lieginning  Charles 
Ervin  Aaker.  and  ending  Paul  Edward 
Pritchard.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  6.  1986. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  Gil- 
bert Acoota,  and  ending  Mark  Godfrey 
ZIomke.  which  nomirmtions  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  6.  1986. 

Navy  nomination  of  Cmdr.  Iklward  White 
Rawlins,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Cohcressional  Rbcoro 
of  March  10, 1986. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  th  ^  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mi.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  resume  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
much  thank  the  E>emocratic  leader  for 
his  cooperation,  and  assistance. 


I  share  with  him.  I  think,  the  appre- 
ciation that  these  nominations  are 
coming  through  and  being  reported 
out  with  a  quorum  present  rather 
than  through  the  polling  procedure.  I 
have  always  shared  his  view  on  that.  I 
think  it  has  a  very  good  effect  on  our 
efforts. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  of  course, 
I  appreciate  it  too  on  behalf  of  not 
only  myself  but  also  on  behalf  of  the 
Members  on  this  side.  The  distin- 
guished majority  whip  has  from  the 
beginning  supported  this  effort  to 
comply  with  the  niles.  I  am  glad  that 
the  committees  are  not  doing  it. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

RECESS  OimL  10  AJf. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
am.  on  Thursday,  March  20,  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

KXcoGinnoH  or  certain  senators 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  two 
leaders  imder  the  standing  order, 
there  be  special  orders  in  favor  of  the 
following  Senators  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes:  Senator  Hawkins,  and  Sena- 
tor Proxmire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  FoUowing  the  special 
orders  just  identified,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.m..  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  At  the  conclusion  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate 
wlU  resume  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
S.  1017.  the  regional  airport  biU.  The 
Senate  could  also  be  asked  to  tiun  to 
any  other  legislative  or  executive 
items  cleared  for  action;  therefore, 
rollcall  votes  can  be  expected  through- 
out the  day  on  Thursday,  March  20. 
1986. 

ORDER  or  PROCEDURE  ON  FRIDAT 

Mr.  President,  let  me  respond  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader  to  the 
question  earlier  in  the  day  of  the 
Democratic  leader,  with  regard  to  Fri- 
day's activity,  if  I  may  share  that. 

We  shall  have  a  cloture  vote  on  the 
regional  airport  bill,  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  that  issue.  If  cloture  is  in- 
voked, there  would  be  further  votes, 
indeed,  on  amendments  to  the  airport 
bill  which  are  pending  and  being  con- 
sidered. Other  items  could  generate 
and  will  generate  votes  on  Friday. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  whip.  Does 
the  majority  whip  know  at  this  point 
when  the  Senate  wiU  come  in  on 
Friday  and  as  to  what  hour  the  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  will  occur  in  the 
event  it  is  an  hour  that  is  outside  the 
cloture  rule? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  convening  hour  will  be  at  9 
o'clock  on  Friday.  It  is  not  ordered  as 
yet.  of  course,  but  that  would  be  the 
thought,  at  9  a.m.  Then  the  cloture 
vote  would  occur  at  approximately 
10:30  or  11  a.m.  on  Friday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  just  caught  the 
tail  end  of  the  statement.  What  was 
the  schedule  that  the  assistant  majori- 
ty leader  was  sketching  out  on  the  clo- 
ture vote? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  share  with  my 
friend  from  Maryland  that  it  is  the 
leader's  intent  to  have  the  cloture  vote 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  re- 
gional airport  bill  around  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m  on  Friday. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  And  there  could  be 
other  votes  throughout  the  day.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  further  business  from  the 
Democratic  leader? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader.  I  have  nothing  further  today. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
7:02  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thurday,  March  20,  1986.  at 
10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  19. 1986: 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 
Lois  Burke  Shepard.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Museum  Sci- 
ences. 

Department  op  Education 
Frances  M.  Norris  of  Virginia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Legislation  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  Education. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  THE  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 


the  provisions  of  title   10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Wetzel,  519-44-2999, 
age  SS,  n.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell.  113-28-4024. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Willard  W.  Scott.  Jr..  258-34- 
4284.  age  59.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Dave  R.  Palmer.  460-64-5096, 
U.S.  Army. 

In  THE  Navy 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half)  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicat- 
ed, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  5912: 

unrestricted  une  oppicers 

Richard  Kenneth  Maughlin. 
David  Anthony  Janes. 
Wallace  Nessler  Guthrie.  Jr. 

unrestricted  line  OPPICER  (TAS) 

Richard  Kenner  Chambers. 

SFBCIAL  DUTY  OPPICER  (PUBLIC  APPAIR8I 

Robert  Allan  Ravitz. 

MEDICAL  corps  OPPICER 

Horace  MacVaugh  III. 

DENTAL  CORPS  OPPICER 

William  Bernard  Finagin. 

SUPPLY  CORPS  OPPICER 

Jay  Ronald  Denney. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OPPICER 

Aaron  Landes. 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OPPICn 

Paul  Calvin  Rosser. 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  (lower 
half)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant 
to  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624. 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Daniel  Wayne  McKlnnon.  Jr.. 

Robert  Burke  Abele. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  brigadier  generals  of 
the  Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  major  general,  under  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624: 

John  R.  Dailey. 

James  E.  Cassity. 

Carl  E.  Mundy,  Jr. 

Ernest  T.  Cook,  Jr. 

John  P.  Monahan. 

Richard  A.  Gustafson. 

The  following-named  brigadier  general  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to 
the  permanent  grade  of  major  general, 
under  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
5912: 

Charles  S.  Bishop.  Jr. 

The  following-named  colonel  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  brigadier  general,  under 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  5912: 

Mitchell  J.  Waters. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Orr  Y.  Potebnya, 
Jr.,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate  on 
February  11.  1986.  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  18.  1986. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Kenneth  O. 
Sandberg.  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
on  February  11,  1986,  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  18. 
1986. 

INTHE  AUCT 

Army  nominations  beginning  Ulon  C. 
Argo.  and  ending  Jose  L.  Rodriguez,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  3,  1986. 

Army  nominations  beginning  James  I. 
Moody,  and  ending  Michael  R.  Johnson, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  21,  1986,  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
24. 1986. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Philip  J.B. 
Stanley,  and  ending  Paul  L.  Christtanson. 


which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  21.  1986.  and  appeared 
in  the  Cohgibssional  Rboord  of  February 
24.  1986. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Robert  C. 
Lim.  Jr..  and  ending  Louis  R.  Zako.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  3.  1986. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Robert 
Allen,  and  ending  Douglas  S.  Hair,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  6.  1986. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Stuart  W.  Bracken,  and  ending  Michael  R. 
Ramos,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  3,  1986. 

Marine  Corps  nomination  of  Lt.  Col. 
Charles  F.  Bolden.  Jr..  Which  was  received 
by  the  Senate  on  February  21.  1986.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  24, 1986. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Andrew  S.  Dudley,  Jr..  and  ending  Mark  O. 
Zimmerman,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  6.  1986. 

In  THE  Navy 

Navy  nomination  of  Cmdr.  Michael  J. 
Smith,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  6,  1986. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  Rexis 
Aguilar,  and  ending  Etonald  Rae  Keith, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  6. 1986. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Charles 
Ervin  Aaker,  and  ending  Paul  Edward 
Pritchard,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  6.  1986. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Rober  Gil- 
bert Acosta,  and  ending  Mark  Godfrey 
ZIomke,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  6,  1986. 

Navy  nomination  of  Cmdr.  Edward  White 
Rawlins,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  10, 1986. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— frerf/ie«<tei^  March  19,  1986 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Today  we  have  the 
distinct  pleasure  of  having  one  of  the 
renowned  clergy  of  the  world  praying 
for  this  House,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Billy 
Graham,  Evangelist,  Montreat,  NC. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Dr.  BUly  Graham, 
Evangelist,  Montreat,  NC,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Our  Father  and  our  God.  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  privilege  of  pausing  at 
the  begirming  of  this  session  to  turn  in 
prayer  to  Thee,  luiowing  that  Thou 
dost  hear  the  prayers  of  aU  who  come 
to  Thee  in  faith. 

We  confess  we  live  in  a  troubled, 
confused,  and  dangerous  world,  and  in 
our  hearts  we  know  we  are  not  ade- 
quate to  solve  the  problems  that  face 
us.  We  confess  that  our  own  lives 
often  mirror  the  troubles  of  our  world. 
Give  us  the  humility  and  courage,  O 
God,  to  confess  our  sins  and  turn  to 
Thee  for  the  forgiveness  and  wisdom 
we  so  desperately  need. 

We  commit  this  day's  deliberations 
into  Thy  hands.  We  are  reminded 
from  the  Scriptures  that  the  legisla- 
tors of  a  nation  are  called  to  be  "min- 
isters of  God  for  good"  (Romans  13:4). 
We  pray  that  this  may  be  fulfilled  in 
every  thought,  word,  and  action  of 
this  body,  knowing  that  some  day  we 
must  all  give  account  to  Thee.  Help  us 
not  to  seek  what  is  easy  or  self-serving, 
but  what  is  right  and  just  in  Thy 
sight.  May  each  Member  today  be  mo- 
tivated by  the  wisdom,  peace,  justice, 
and  compassion  of  God  the  Father, 
the  Son.  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Above 
all.  in  the  midst  of  our  busjrness  give 
us  the  discipline  daily  to  deepen  our 
faith  and  to  seek  first  in  our  lives  Thy 
Kingdom  and  Thy  righteousness.  This 
we  pray  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


Mr.    DREIEi:    of    California.    Mr. 

Ridge 

Smith  (NE> 

UdaU 

Speaker.  I 

object  to  the  vote  on  the 

Rlnaldo 
Ritter 

Smith  (NJ) 
Snyder 

Valentine 
Vento 

ground  that  a  quorum 

is  not  present 

Robinson 

Spratt 

VisclOBky 

and  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a 

Rodino 

St  Germain 

Volkmer 

quorum  is  not  present. 

Roe 
Rose 

Staggers 
StalUngs 

Walgren 
WaUins 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 
Roybal 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wein 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notifv 

Rudd 

Stratton 

Wheat 

absent  Members. 

Ruoo 
Sabo 

Studds 
Stump 

Whitley 
Whitten 

The  vote  was  tAken 

by  electronic 

Schneider 
Schulze 

Sweeney 
Swift 

Wirth 
Wise 

device,  and  there  were— yeas  265,  nays 

Schumer 

Synar 

Wolpe 

119.  answered  "present" 

3,  not  voting 

Seiberling 

TaUon 

Wortley 

47,  as  follow.s; 

Sharp 

Tauzin 

Wyden 

Shelby 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wylle 

Slslsky 

Torres 

Tat«s 

[Roll  No.  61] 

Skelton 

Torricelli 

Yatron 

VT^r^  A  #^         t%^%^ 

Slattery 

Towns 

Young  (MO) 

YEAS— 265 

Smith  (FL> 

Trafica^it 

Ackennui 

Downey 

Lehman  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Trailer 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Durbin 
Dwyer 

Levin  (MI) 
Levlne(CA) 

NAYS- 119 

Anderson 

Dymally 

Livingston 

Armey 

Gunderson 

Roemer 

Andrews 

Dyson 

Long 

Bartlett 

Hammerschmidt  Rogera 

Annunzio 

Early 

Lowry  (WA) 

Barton 

Hansen 

Roth 

Applegate 

EcLart(OH) 

Lujan 

Benlley 

Hendon 

Roukema 

Archer 

Eckert(NY) 

Luken 

Bereuter 

Henry 

Sax  ton 

Aspin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lundine 

BUirakls 

HUer 

Schaefer 

AuCoin 

English 

MarKay 

Bliley 

Hunter 

Schroeder 

Badham 

Erdreich 

Marion 

Boehlert 

Ireland 

Schuette 

Barnard 

Evans (IL) 

Markey 

Boulter 

Jacobs 

Senaenbrenner 

Bateman 

FasceU 

Marlenee 

Brown  (CO) 

Kindness 

Shaw 

Bates 

Fazio 

Martinez 

Burton  (IN) 

Kolbe 

Shuster 

Bedell 

PUh 

MaUui 

Carney 

Kramer 

Slkoraki 

Beilenson 

Flippo 

Mavroules 

Chandler 

Lagomarslno 

Siljander    - 

Bennett 

Plorio 

Mazzoli 

Chappie 

lAtU 

Skeen 

Berman 

PoglietU 

McCain 

Cheney 

Leach  (LA) 

Slaughter 

Bevill 

Foley 

McCloskey 

Cobey 

Lent 

Smith.  Denny 

Bia«gi 

Pord(TN) 

McCollum 

Coble 

Lewis  (CA) 

(OR) 

Bo«gs 

Fowler 

McCurdy 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith.  Robert 

Boland 

Prank 

McDade 

Conte 

Lightfoot 

(NH) 

Boner  (TN) 

Puqua 

McEwen 

Courier 

Lloyd 

Smith.  Robert 

Bonior  (MI) 

Ciejdenson 

McHugh 

Craig 

Lott 

(OR) 

Bonker 

Gephardt 

McKlnney 

Crane 

Lungren 

Snowe 

Borski 

Gibbons 

Mica 

Dannemeyer 

Mack 

Solomon 

B06C0 

Oilman 

MiUer  (CA) 

Daub 

Martin  (IL) 

Spence 

Boucher 

Glickman 

Miller  (WA) 

DeLay 

Martin  (NY) 

Stangeland 

Boxer 

Gordon 

MineU 

DeWine 

McCandless 

Strang 

Breaux 

Gradison 

Moakley 

Dickinson 

McGrath 

Sundquist 

Brooks 

Oray(IL) 

Molinari 

Doman  (CA) 

McKeman 

Swindall 

Broom  field 

Gray  (PA) 

Mollohan 

Dreier 

McMillan 

Tauke 

Brown  (CA) 

Green 

Montgomery 

Duncan 

Meyers 

Taylor 

Broyhill 

Guarlni 

Moody 

Edwards  (OK) 

Michel 

Thomas  (CA) 

Bnice 

Hall  (OH) 

Moore 

Emerson 

MUler(OH) 

VucanoWch 

Bryant 

Hall.  Ralph 

Morrison  (CT) 

Evans  (lA) 

Mitchell 

Walker 

Burton  (CA) 

Hamilton 

Morrison  (WA) 

Fawell 

Monson 

Weber 

Bustamante 

Hartnett 

Mrazek 

Fiedler 

Moorhead 

Whitehurst 

Byron 

Hatcher 

Murphy 

Fields 

Nielson 

Whlttaker 

Callahan 

Hawkins 

Murtha 

Frenael 

Oxley 

Wolf 

Can- 

Hertel 

Myers 

Gallo 

Parrte 

Young  (AK) 

Chapman 

Hillis 

Natcher 

Gekas 

Pashayan 

Young (PL) 

Chappell 

Hopkins 

Neal 

Goodling 

Penny 

Zschau 

CUncer 

Horton 

Nelson 

Gregg 

Roberts 

Coats 
Coelho 

Howard 
Hoyer 

Nichote 
Nowak 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT  "-3 

Coleman  (TX.) 

Huckaby 

Dakar 

Hefner 

Holt 

Klecska 

Combest 
Conyers 

Hughes 
Hutto 

Oberstar 
Obey 

NOT  VOTING-47 

Cooper 

Hyde 

Olin 

Addabbo 

Gaydos 

Mikulskl 

Coyne 

Jeffords 

Ortiz 

Anthony 

Gingrich 

O'Brien 

Crockett 

Jenkins 

Packard 

Atkins 

Gonzalez 

Owens 

Daniel 

Johnson 

PanelU 

Barnes 

Grotberg 

Pepper 

Darden 

Jones  (NC) 

Pease 

Campbell 

Hayes 

Porter 

E)aschle 

Jones  (OK) 

Perkins 

Carper 

Heftel 

Rangel 

Davis 

Jones  (TN) 

Petri 

Clay 

Hubbard 

RostenkowskI 

de  la  Garza 

Kanjorski 

Pickle 

Collins 

Kaptur 

Savage 

Dellums 

Kasich 

Price 

Coughlln 

Kennelly 

Scheuer 

Derrick 

Kastenmeier 

Pursell 

Dingell 

Leath  (TX) 

Shumway 

Dicks 

Kemp 

Quillen 

Edgar 

Lehman  (CA) 

Solan 

DioGuardi 

Kildee 

Rahall 

Feighan 

Leiand 

Vander  Jagt 

Dixon 

Kolter 

Ray 

Ford  (MI) 

LipinsU 

Williams 

Donnelly 

Kostmayer 

Regula 

Franklin 

Loefner 

Wilson 

Dorgan  (ND) 

LaPalce 

Reid 

Frost 

Lowery  (CA) 

Wright 

Dowdy 

Lantos 

Richar  ison 

Garcia 

Madigan 

UMi 
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So  the  Joiinuil  was  approved. 
The    result   of    the   vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  534).  "Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to 
by  the  House,  agrees  to  the  further 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Cochraw, 
Mr.  McCnTRE,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Kastkn,  Mr.  Mattingly, 
Mr.  Spectkr,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Bumpers,  and  Mr.  Harkim 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  on  its  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3128),  "An  Act  to  make  changes 
in  spending  and  revenue  provisions  for 
purposes  of  deficit  reduction  and  pro- 
gram improvement,  consistent  with 
the  budget  process." 


an  essential  message  in  all  of  his  ser- 
mons, regardless  of  the  language  of 
the  listeners.  That  message  is:  Man  re- 
belled against  God  and  so  he  was  sepa- 
rated from  God  by  sin.  Christ  died, 
was  buried  and  rose  again,  and  men 
need  to  repent  of  their  sins  and  receive 
Him  as  their  Savior. 

Reverend  Graham  is  an  activist.  He 
has  led  his  crusades  in  63  countries 
around  the  world.  He  has  been  Invited 
as  a  guest  of  Presidents,  back  to  Harry 
Truman's  days,  and.  Dr.  Graham,  we 
welcome  you  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today. 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Wat- 
kins]  and  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  who 
are  president  and  vice  president  re- 
spectively of  the  House  Prayer  Break- 
fast Group,  in  welcoming  Dr.  Billy 
Graham  here  as  our  guest  chaplain 
this  morning. 

Dr.  Graham  is  a  native  and  resident 
of  my  State  of  North  Carolina.  We  are 
very  proud  of  him,  and  we  are  delight- 
ed to  have  him  here  today. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  Chair  will  receive 
two  1-minute  speeches. 


REV.  DR.  BILLY  GRAHAM 

(Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
the  resurrection,  St.  Mark  tells  us  that 
Christ  appeared  before  the  11  as  they 
were  eating,  and  he  upbraided  them 
for  not  believing  those  who  had  seen 
him  after  he  had  risen.  St.  Mark 
quotes  him  as  saying:  "Go  ye  into  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature  •  •  *." 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  in  history  has 
ever  touched  so  many  lives  with  the 
word  of  Christ  as  Billy  Graham.  Since 
his  first  criisade  in  1949,  he  has  literal- 
ly spoken  to  millions  in  person  and 
many  millions  more  through  televi- 
sion, movies,  his  magazine,  newspaper 
columns  and  12  books,  many  of  which 
continue  to  sell  to  those  seeking  inspi- 
ration. 

Reverend  Graham  Is  the  son  of  a 
dairy  farmer  and  sees  Christ  as  a 
living  and  loving  Christ  and  preaches 


REV.  DR.  BILLY  GRAHAM 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  and  welcome  the  Rever- 
end Dr.  Billy  Graham  and  to  thank 
him  for  his  opening  prayer  for  this 
session. 

Many  of  you  know  of  the  lifetime 
work  of  Dr.  Graham  and  the  impact 
that  he  has  had  on  millions  of  people 
throughout  this  world.  It  is  a  distinct 
honor  and  pleasure  to  have  him  here 
today. 

I  want  to  extend  an  Invitation  that 
all  of  you  have  already  received,  but  a 
reminder,  that  Dr.  Graham  will  be 
speaking  to  a  joint  gathering  of  House 
and  Senate  Members  in  the  Hart 
Senate  Office  Building  at  noon,  and 
each  Member  of  the  House  Is  invited 
to  attend.  We  hope  that  you  can  be 
there. 

Dr.  Graham,  welcome  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  are  delighted 
to  have  you  with  us  today. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
family  responsibilities  required  me  to 
miss  roUcall  No.  60.  Had  I  been  here,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4399)  to 
designate  the  Federal  building  located 
in  Jamaica,  Queens,  NY,  as  the 
"Joseph  P.  Addabbo  Federal  Build- 
ing." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  explain 
the  bill,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  for  yielding  to  me.  to  ex- 
plain this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Joseph  Patrick  Addab- 
bo has  served  with  distinction  in  this 
body  since  1961.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  Members  of  this 
body. 

I  know  him  as  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator and  a  warm,  compassionate 
friend.  It  can  be  truly  said  of  Joseph 
Addabbo  he  has  never  said  an  unkind 
word  about  anyone.  Quiet,  effective, 
dedicated,  he  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  for  his  country,  his  home  State  of 
New  York,  and  for  the  district  he  has 
so  ably  represented  so  many  years. 

He  personally  was  Involved  in  bring- 
ing a  Federal  building  to  Jamaica, 
Queens,  a  rundown,  debilitated  section 
of  New  York  City.  He  was  the  one 
whose  desire  and  drive  made  this  pos- 
sible. The  Federal  building  Is  almost 
completed.  It  will  be  the  fulcnim  for 
the  economic  growth  in  the  entire 
area.  This  is  typical  of  the  way  Joseph 
Addabbo  worked.  No  building  can  be 
more  properly  named  than  this  one. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  co- 
sponsor  H.R.  4399  and  support  the 
naming  of  the  building  in  Jamaica, 
Queens,  for  Joseph  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4399)  to  designate  the 
Federal  building  located  in  Jamaica, 
Queens,  NY,  as  the  Joseph  P.  Addabbo 
Federal  Building. 

D  1030 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  4399:  a  bill  which  would  des- 
ignate the  Federal  Building  in  Jamai- 
ca, (Jueens,  NY,  as  the  "Joseph  P.  Ad- 
dabbo Building." 

Our  dear  colleague,  who  now,  unfor- 
tunately, is  hospiUllzed  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  has  served  as  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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When  first  elected  In  November  1960 
to  the  87  th  Congress,  he  was  the 
youngest  IDemocratic  Member  in  Con- 
gress to  serve  under  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration; he  now  ranks  21  in  se- 
niority in  the  House. 

Diuing  his  tenure  in  the  House,  he 
has  served  on  numerous  committees 
and  has  chaired  the  E>efense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  since  1979. 

Congressman  Addabbo  has  been  a 
leading  advocate  for  protecting  and 
educating  our  Nation's  youth  and  has 
supported  numerous  bills  to  prevent 
child  abuse,  improve  child  care  serv- 
ices, and  Federal  aid  to  elementary, 
secondary,  and  urban  universities. 

In  addition,  he  has  worked  for  con- 
tinued improvements  in  Federal  pro- 
grams affecting  the  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  citizens  throughout  the 
country. 

Bom  and  educated  in  Queens,  NY, 
in  both  his  public  and  private  life,  his 
work  has  been  dedicated  to  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  his  constituents. 

It  would  be  a  fitting  tribute,  if.  at 
this  time,  we  would  designate  the  Fed- 
eral building  in  Jamaica,  Queens,  in 
his  honor. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  H  Jl.  4399. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJi.4399 

Be  it  enacted  by  Oie  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congresa  attembled, 

SECTION  1.  DESIGNATION  OP  BUILDINC. 

The  Federal  building  located  at  Jamaica 
Avenue  and  Parsons  Boulevard  in  Jamaica. 
Queens,  in  the  SUte  of  New  Toi^  shall 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
"Joseph  P.  Addabbo  Federal  Building". 

SBC  Z.  LEGAL  REFEKENCE8  TO  BUILDING. 

Any  reference  in  any  law,  regulation,  doc- 
ument, record,  map.  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  the  building  referred  to  in 
section  1  Is  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"Joseph  P.  Addabbo  r-ederal  Building". 

CKUKSAL  LKAVK 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  legislation  and  to  express  special 
tribute  to  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Bfr. 
HowASs]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Bir.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
siKh  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     [Bir. 

BlACGl]. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  HJl.  4399  I  am  proud  that 
we  are  moving  toward  its  passage  in 
the  House.  I  warmly  commend  the  es- 
teemed chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  Mr.  Howabo,  for  his  advo- 


cacy of  this  legislation  and  commit- 
ment to  the  man  it  honors,  our  col- 
league Joseph  Patrick  Aodabbo.  I  am 
also  proud  to  note  that  the  measure 
has  81  original  cosponsors.  I  must  also 
note  the  f^ct  that  one  of  Joe  Addab- 
Bo's  closest  friends  in  the  House,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chappell)  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  list  of  original  co- 
sponsors  but  intended  to  be. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  last 
week  as  a  manifestation  of  the  respect 
and  deep  affection  I  and  so  many 
others  in  this  House  hold  for  Joe  Ad- 
dabbo. We  are  honoring  more  than  a 
colleague.  We  recognize  in  Joe  Addab- 
bo a  quiet  greatness  that  has  made  his 
26-year  career  in  this  House  so  impor- 
tant. Joe  has  served  productively  and 
with  great  principle  since  his  first  elec- 
tion in  1960.  The  people  of  Queens 
have  been  provided  with  the  highest 
caliber  of  service  by  Joe  Addabbo 
throughout  the  years.  Joe  during  his 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  acquired  a 
national  reputation.  Yet  he  does  not 
let  the  trappings  of  power  cause  him 
to  be  removed  from  his  constituents. 
He  has  served  them  for  so  long  and  so 
well  that  they  are  really  part  of  an  ex- 
tended Addabbo  family  in  Queens.  Joe 
is  as  good  as  he  is  because  he  mirrors 
the  people  he  represents  in  the  House. 
He  has  unparalleled  integrity  and  an 
uncompromising  commitment  to  the 
high  moral  values  and  principles. 

We  are  inspired  to  act  today  on 
behalf  of  a  colleague  and  friend  who 
has  inspired  so  many  of  us  in  our  ca- 
reers in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
When  we  think  of  Joe  Addabbo,  we 
smile,  we  feel  good  because  that  is  how 
he  has  made  us  feel  over  the  years.  We 
talk  about  a  sweet  man,  kind  to  all  and 
totally  unassuming  in  his  nature  and 
actions. 

Without  any  question,  Joe's  star 
shines  brightest  from  his  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  He  tangled  with 
one  President  over  Vietnam,  another 
over  Nicaragua.  He  has  taken  on  the 
military  on  their  most  vulnerable 
point— waste.  He  helped  to  kill  fund- 
ing for  the  B-1  bomber  and  to  stop 
procurement  of  MX  missiles.  Yet 
through  it  all,  no  matter  the  level  of 
difference.  Joe  Addabbo  could  disagree 
without  being  disagreeable. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
Joe  admitted  last  week  that  he  has 
been  waging  a  6-year  battle  with 
cancer.  Joe's  nature  was  such  that  no 
one  knew.  Did  he  let  it  slow  him 
down— no.  Did  he  let  it  get  him  down- 
no.  Joe  Addabbo  loves  his  life,  his 
work,  his  coimtry,  and  the  people  he 
represents  too  much  to  be  any  other 
way.  He  never  wants  to  burden  people 
with  his  problems— no  matter  how  se- 
rious. That  is  his  nature.  That  is  a 
measure  of  the  greatness  of  the  man. 


Joe  has  spent  almost  one-half  of  his 
life  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  loves  this  institution 
and  those  who  serve  in  it.  In  turn 
Members  on  both  sides  respect  and 
have  genuine  affection  for  Jos.  Few 
serve  with  greater  distinction. 

I  so  fervently  hope  that  this  colle- 
gial  legislative  gesture  will  give  him 
some  joy  in  the  knowledge  that  we 
who  serve  with  him  are  thinking  of 
him  with  love. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Sp«UEer.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4399,  which  names  the  Federal 
building  in  Jamaica.  Queens,  after  our 
colleague,  Joe  Addabbo. 

In  my  years  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  and  as  a  life-long  resident  of  a 
community  bordering  his  congression- 
al district,  I  have  been  proud  to  call 
Joe  a  friend  and  colleague.  No  one  is 
more  deserving  of  the  honor  bestowed 
in  HJl.  4399.  Joe  was  respected 
throughout  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  area  for  his  strong  leadership  on 
defense  issues  and  countless  other  se- 
rious matters  affecting  our  region  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  residents  of  the  southwest  part 
of  Queens  have  been  fortunate  to  call 
Joe  Addabbo  their  Representative.  His 
tireless  support  for  community  devel- 
opment in  the  Jamaica  business  dis- 
trict, his  efforts  on  behalf  of  St. 
John's  Law  School,  and  countless 
other  activities  have  made  Job's  name 
a  household  word  in  his  district  and  in 
surrounding  communities.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  tribute  to  Joe's  years  of 
service  than  to  name  a  building  in  his 
honor,  in  the  midst  of  the  community 
he  has  served  with  honor  and  distinc 
tion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R, 
4399,  a  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  in  Jamaica.  Queens, 
NY,  as  the  "Joseph  P.  Addabbo  Feder 
al  Building." 

B4r.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation,  I  can  state  unequivocally 
that  this  is  a  small  tribute  to  pay  to 
the  Honorable  Joseph  Addabbo  be- 
cause without  his  strong  persistence, 
construction  of  this  building  would 
not  be  a  reality  today.  The  building  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  in  the  fall 
of  this  year  and  will  serve  as  the 
northeast  pasrment  center  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware.  Job  Addabbo  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  in  1960  and  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  in  the 
House  for  10  years  now.  To  date,  he 
has  compiled  a  legislative  record  on 
behalf  of  all  Americans  that  wUI  be  re- 
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membered  with  respect  and  gratitude. 
He  is  a  man  of  incredible  integrity  and 
intelligence  and  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  colleagues.  He  enjoys  the  over- 
whelming support  of  his  constituents 
who  appreciate  his  diligence  in  press- 
ing forward  with  legislation  which  has 
brought  about  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hoqiital  in  Queens,  a  hospital  on 
E31is  Island  specializing  in  drug  addic- 
tion treatment,  improved  educational 
programs,  cleanup  of  the  New  York 
Harbor,  establishment  of  the  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area,  and  im- 
proved transit  for  New  York.  His 
record  in  the  House  is  so  full  of  land- 
marks and  achievements  and  I  doubt 
that  the  people  of  New  York  will  ever 
have  a  better  champion  of  their  inter- 
ests. He  loves  his  State  and  he  serves 
its  people  well. 

As  chairman  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  since  1979, 
Congressman  Addabbo  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  bringing  about  a 
strong  defense  system  for  our  Nation. 
He  has  served  on  the  Agriculture  and 
Legislative  Subcommittees  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  presently 
serves  on  the  Treasury-Post  Office 
and  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tees. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Addabbo 
takes  a  special  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  veterans.  He  has  sponsored  numer- 
ous bills  helping  veterans  in  the  areas 
of  education,  housing,  and  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  the  Hon- 
orable Joe  Addabbo  is  not  with  us 
today  to  hear  all  these  accolades  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  hospitalized, 
however.  I  sincerely  look  forward  to 
his  return  to  the  House. 

IMr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  coNeagues  in  horK)ring  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Joe  AooABao,  by  passing 
H.R.  4399,  a  bill  to  rename  the  Federal  build- 
ing in  Jamaica,  Queens,  New  YorK  as  the 
"Joseph  P.  Addabbo  Federal  Building." 

The  dedkaition  of  this  building  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  man  such  as  JCE  AooAsao,  who 
has  so  ably  represented  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  Oistrict  of  New  York.  With 
his  24  years'  seniority  in  the  House  and  his 
high-ranking  position  as  the  chaimtan  of  the 
Oefense  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Joe 
has  a  litany  of  accomplishments  to  his  credit 
He  has  been  a  voice  of  moderation  in  appro- 
priating our  defense  doNars.  Even  during  the 
aJministratton's  largest  ever  peacetime  in- 
crease in  defense  spending,  Joe  has  shown 
courage  in  opposing  the  executive  branch 
when  its  plans  seam  too  expensive  or  too 
ikely  to  rM(  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ws  aN  know  that  Joe  has 
spoken  not  only  from  his  own  ideology,  but 
tfso  on  behaH  of  his  constituency,  who  have 
wfwlehawtadly  endorsed  his  workln  the  Con- 
(^MS.  He  has  personified  the  highest  stand- 
«ds  of  perMnal  Integrity  and  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  pubic  service.  His  constitueocy  has  re- 
peatedly sent  him  back  to  Washington  be- 


cause of  his  dedtoatkMi  and  leadership  capa- 


When  I  was  elected  to  the  Congress  In  the 
fan  of  1964.  Joe  AooAaao  was  always  aval- 
able  to  assist  me  in  any  way  posefcls.  He  was 
mfkiential  in  helping  me  obtain  the  one  vacant 
Democratic  seat  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fiahartaa  Committae  and  also  a  seat  on  the 
Banking  Committae.  Both  these  committee  as- 
signments are  important  for  the  people  of  my 
anmci. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Joe  Aooabbo  has  been  a 
skillful  legislator  who  has  always  been  s  good 
friend  and  political  adviser  to  me.  He  has  corv 
sistently  aided  those  in  our  society  who  most 
need  our  concern  and  assistance.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  we  show  our  appreciation  to  Joe 
by  naming  a  Federal  building  in  his  honor.  The 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo  Federal  Building  wUI  serve 
as  a  lasting  tribute  to  s  man  who  has  given  so 
much  of  his  time  and  energy  toward  puMic 
service. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  4399,  s  bill  to  name  the 
Federal  buikUng  in  Jamaica,  NY,  as  the 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo  Federal  Building.  This  leg- 
islation is  a  proper  end  fitting  gesture  to  an 
outstanding  Member  of  Congress,  who  trag- 
ically lies  in  a  coma  as  we  meet  here  today  in 
the  Chamber  he  loved  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  Adoabso  served  the 
people  of  Queens  and  the  citizens  of  our 
great  Nation  through  some  momentous  times 
in  American  history.  From  the  Greet  Society, 
to  the  Vietnam  era,  on  through  Watergate, 
and  on  to  the  Reagan  years,  Joe  has  been  a 
voice— sometimes  a  lonely  voice,  but  always  a 
strong  and  consistent  one— of  quiet  decency 
that  has  stood  out  In  this  House.  As  a  leader 
In  the  fight  for  a  strong  but  sane  military,  and 
as  the  dean  of  the  New  Yori(  City  delegation, 
Joe  AooAsao  has  won  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contrlbuttons  that  JOE  Ao- 
dabbo has  made  to  this  Nstton  and  this  Corv 
grass  have  been  a  credit  to  the  people  of 
Queens.  Partk»jlar1y  in  the  fieM  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  military  readiness,  JOE  became  an 
acknowledged  leader  whose  counsel  is  al- 
ready sorely  misaed.  From  the  early  1970's, 
when  he  sponsored  the  first  anti-Vietnam  war 
resokjtkm  ever  to  pass  this  House,  to  his 
recent  support  of  a  Nicaraguan  peace  process 
and  opposltton  to  coved  military  aU  to  the 
Contras.  Joe  consistently  challenged  our 
Natxxi  to  choose  negotiations  over  weapons: 
to  choose  peace,  rather  than  war.  JOE  has 
been  a  staunch  opponem  of  overpriced,  un- 
tested weapons  such  as  the  MX  missile,  and 
he  has  used  his  positkxi  as  Chairman  of  the 
[)efense  Appropriations  Subcomminee  to 
force  both  [Jemocratk:  and  RepubMcan  admin- 

istratkxw  to  \oak  mors  carefully  at  our  military 


mg  «id  fighting  Itoutonhiaownturt.  andpra* 
vtflad  by  better  than  a  2  to  1  margin. 

Thsrafore.  I  fuNy  support  H.R.  4390,  a  amal 
but  important  tribute  to  a  truly  great  Congraaa- 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  paaaed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  FURTHER 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  534, 
URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIA-nON.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  1986 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  imtil 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  further  con- 
ference report  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 534.  making  an  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  particulariy  appropriate 
that  a  buMdkig  in  the  community  and  county 
JOE  so  ably  represents  be  named  for  this  ex- 
emplary lawmaker  and  this  outstanding  Ameri- 
can. JOE  AO0AB8O  has  spent  25  years  fight- 
ing for  the  men,  women,  and  chiMren  of 
Queens.  His  commitment  to  his  constituents 
was  proven  once  again  as  recently  as  1964. 
In  that  year,  parly  leaders— antkapating  a 
tough  electton— urged  AooAaao  to  move  to  a 
safe  district  Joe  AooAsao  responded  by  stay- 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  reaolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  540. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ii 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT'S  REQUEST  FOR  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  NICARAGUAN 
OPPOSITION 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  section  722(n)  of  Public  Law  99- 
83  and  the  order  of  the  House  of 
March  13,  1986, 1  move  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  540)  relat- 
ing to  Central  America  pursuant  to 
the  International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 

WHtrTBH]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
O  1035 
iH  m  coiairmtB  or  na  wmols 
Accordingly     the     House     resolved 
itself    into    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution,  HJ.  Res.  540,  with 
Mr.  Wkitlzt  in  the  chUr. 


UMI 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  first  reading  of  the 
Joint  resolution  is  dispensed  with. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 722(n)  of  Public  Law  99-83.  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
will  be  recognized  for  5  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WHrrTKN]  will  be  recognized  for  5 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  MickslI. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  first  I 
want  to  say  how  proud  I  am  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Jack  Murtha.  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

Both  Jack  and  I  are  combat  veterans 
of  different  wars  have  shed  some 
blood  for  our  country  and  know  full 
well  what  war  is,  and  it  is  hell,  wheth- 
er it  be  a  small  war  or  a  big  war.  and 
particularly  at  the  foot-slogger  level 
where  we  have  seen  it  at  its  worst  and 
with  all  it  gory  details. 

I  mention  this  only  because  it  has 
been  said  from  the  Speaker  on  down 
that  our  President  and  those  of  us 
who  support  him  in  this  issue  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  we  send  Ameri- 
can boys  down  to  fight  in  Nicaragua. 

Let  me  put  the  notion  to  rest  at  the 
very  beginning  of  this  debate.  That  is 
the  last  thing  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Jack 
MuHTHA,  and  I  would  ever  recommend 
to  our  colleagues,  and  I  know  the 
President  shares  this  view. 

The  bipartisan  resolution  before  uis 
would  provide  $100  million  in  aid  to 
the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua;  $70 
miUion  of  that  aid,  presumably  mili- 
tary, will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  $30  million  of  this  package 
will  be  for  humanitarian  aid,  $3  mil- 
lion of  which  is  specifically  earmarked 
for  improvements  in  human  rights. 

Now.  we  are  considering  this  legisla- 
tion under  an  expedited  procedure 
that  provides  for  10  hours  of  debate 
and  a  straight  up  or  down  vote. 

There  will  be  no  opportunity  for 
amendments,  so  the  issue  will  have  to 
be  decided  on  what  we  have  before  us. 

Let  me  now  sketch  out  the  nature  of 
the  problem  in  Nicaragua.  It  did  not 
begin  yesterday  or  just  a  few  years 
ago.  It  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  history 
of  Central  America. 

The  poverty  and  social  injustice  that 
have  long  plagued  the  region  can  be 
traced  to  cultural  and  economic  causes 
that  go  back  centuries:  but  we  cannot 
confuse  these  issues,  important  as 
they  may  be  for  understanding  the 
historic  background  with  the  urgent 
problem  now  confronting  us,  the  Com- 
munist takeover  of  Nicaragua. 

Communism  does  not  cure  poverty 
or  social  injustice.  It  Just  makes  that 


condition  more  available  to  the 
masses. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  look  back  to  July 
23,  1961,  when  three  Nicaraguans, 
Carlos  Fonseca,  Tomas  Borge,  and 
Silvio  Mayorga,  founded  the  Sandi- 
nista  National  Liberation  Front.  It  was 
founded,  and  remains,  a  classic  Lenin- 
ist vanguard  party,  what  you  and  I 
frankly  call  Communist. 

For  17  years  the  Communist  Nicara- 
guans did  not  capture  a  town  or 
threaten  Somoza  in  any  real  way. 
They  attracted  a  mere  handful  of  left- 
ist fanatics,  and  as  Lenin  put  it. 
"useful  idiots."  Remember  that  the 
next  time  you  hear  someone  condemn 
the  Contras,  for  example,  as  I  heard 
Mr.  Tom  Wicker  the  other  night  on  a 
national  program,  for  never  capturing 
a  town  in  4  years.  The  Sandinistas  had 
17  years.  They  never  captured  a  town. 
During  the  fight  against  Somoza.  the 
Nicaraguan  Sandinistas  had  to  have 
front  groups  to  hide  their  true  Com- 
munist nature.  They  recruited  busi- 
nessmen, such  as  Adolfo  Colero  and 
others  like  Arturo  Cruz  and  Alfonso 
Robelo  to  join  with  them  as  "bour- 
geois" respectable  allies.  Colero  had 
been  Jailed  by  Somoza.  Robelo  and 
Cruz  actually  became  part  of  the 
ruling  Jimta;  but  they,  and  many 
others,  quickly  discovered  the  true 
Communist  nature  of  the  Sandinistas 
and  had  to  flee.  These  three  are  now 
the  civilian  leader  of  the  Contras. 

And  today  we  find  ourselves  wres- 
tling with  the  problems  that  the  tri- 
umph of  communism  in  Nicaragua  has 
caused. 

We  will  be  told  during  the  debate 
that  the  President's  policy  in  Central 
America  has  not  worked. 

I  disagree.  It  has  worked  in  El  Salva- 
dor, in  Guatemala,  in  Honduras, 
where  we  now  have  democracies.  It 
can  work  in  Nicaragua  if  we  give  it  a 
chance.  But  all  we  have  done  within 
the  last  2  years  is  tie  the  President's 
hands  with  restrictions  and  conditions 
that  foreclose  that  policy  from  moving 
forward. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  policies 
that  really  have  not  worked,  policies 
that  came  from  many  of  the  same 
ones  who  now  lead  the  fight  against 
Contra  aid. 

In  1979,  they  told  us  all  we  needed  to 
do  was  send  aid  to  the  Sandinistas  and 
it  would  turn  them  away  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  We  sent  them 
$118  million  right  off  the  bat;  but  that 
did  not  work.  The  Sandinistas  went 
right  ahead  putting  in  place  the  mech- 
anism of  a  Communist  state,  even  as 
we  were  sending  them  the  aid. 

We  were  told  that  the  Nicaraguan 
elections  in  1984  would  be  fair  and 
that  democracy  would  be  alive  and 
well  in  Nicaragua. 

Why,  those  elections  were  a  farce. 
The  Communists  strengthened  their 
grip. 


We  were  told  that  if  we  simply 
stopped  giving  aid  to  the  Contras,  the 
Communists  would  respond  by  improv- 
ing human  rights. 

For  well  over  a  year  v;e  did  not  give 
the  Contras  one  dime,  and  the  reward 
for  that  was  an  increased  level  of  re- 
pression by  the  Sandinista  regime;  so 
that  did  not  work. 

During  this  same  period,  we  were 
told  by  many  of  the  same  people  who 
are  against  giving  Contra  aid  that  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  should  accept 
Communists  into  their  government 
before  elections:  but  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  said  they  wanted  a  real  de- 
mocracy and  President  Reagan  be- 
lieved them.  They  have  a  democratic 
government  now,  and  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  sent  not  only  military  assist- 
ance, but  55  military  advisers  to  EH 
Salvador  to  help  get  that  Job  done  at 
that  time:  so  the  argument  that  de- 
mocracy could  not  be  achieved  by  ED 
Salvador  was  wrong,  tragically  wrong. 

We  are  now  told  we  must  try  negoti- 
ations without  military  aid. 

Let  us  cut  out  the  rhetoric  and  get 
to  the  truth  about  negotiation.  The 
Communists  in  Nicaragua  have  con- 
sistently refused  to  enter  into  talks 
with  the  Contras.  as  we  and  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  Nicaragua  have 
asked  them  to  do.  and  if  the  Commu- 
nists do  not  want  to  talk  with  the  Con- 
tras. no  negotiation  is  worth  the  paper 
it  is  written  on. 

You  can  send  diplomats  to  Central 
America  imtil  you  are  blue  in  the  face 
and  if  the  Communists  feel  no  pres- 
sure to  negotiate  with  their  own  fellow 
countrymen,  you  can  forget  diplomacy 
as  a  means  of  containing  the  Commu- 
nist threat. 

As  our  good  friend.  Ambassador 
Philip  Habib  said— 

I've  been  dealing  with  Communis^  for  25 
years.  If  you  send  me  down  there  without 
something  In  my  tool  box,  the  Sandinistas 
will  laugh  at  me. 

Ambassador  Habib  wants  military 
aid  to  the  Contras. 

Either  we  do  it  our  way  or  their  way. 
Communists  do  not  understand  good 
intentions.  You  first  have  to  get  their 
attention,  and  only  the  Contras  can  do 
that. 

One  other  point.  We  are  told  that 
various  Central  American  ani.  South 
American  governments  do  not  agree 
with  our  policies.  Well,  how  many 
times  have  I  heard  them  privately  tell 
me  the  opposite  of  what  I  have  seen 
them  quoted  publicly,  and  quite  frank- 
ly, I  am  not  surprised.  They  have 
looked  at  the  vacillating,  on  again,  off 
again  policies  of  the  Congress  for  6 
years  and  they  are  hedging  their  bets. 
If  I  were  in  their  place.  I  might  be 
saying  the  same  things  publicly,  even 
if  I  felt  differently. 

Let  the  Contras  bring  the  fight  ef- 
fectively to  the  Sandinistas  and  then 


we  will  see  how  these  governments 
react. 

If  we  do  not  help  the  Contras,  the 
Communists  will  have  won  total  victo- 
ry. Nicaragua  will  fade  from  the  televi- 
sion news  shows.  It  will  disappear 
from  our  front  pages. 

The  Communists  will  quietly  begin 
to  settle  accounts  within  Nicaragua, 
meaning  assassinations,  concentration 
camps,  total  takeover  of  the  churches, 
the  whole  savage,  destructive  strategy 
of  fear  that  Communists  always 
employ  when  the  world  is  looking  the 
other  way. 

Let  me  finally  offer  you  the  defini- 
tive argument  for  aid  to  the  Contras. 
It  is  simply  a  list  of  countries.  It  is  not 
a  complete  list,  but  it  will  suffice. 
Listen  to  the  litany  of  sorrow: 

Lithuania.  Latvia,  Estonia.  Ukraine, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
East  Germany.  Romania,  Bulgaria, 
North  Korea,  Vietnam.  Cambodia. 
Cuba,  Angola,  Afghanistan. 

And  you  know,  once  a  year  we  pay 
lipservice  to  what  we  call  the  captive 
nations  resolution  around  here.  Do  we 
want  to  add  another  name  to  that  list? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  stop  a  nation 
from  falling  into  captivity  than  to  say 
a  few  ritual  words  about  them  after 
they  become  captives? 
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I  have  not  even  mentioned  the  Com- 
munist arms  buildup,  the  denial  of 
human  rights  on  a  wide  scale,  the  po- 
litical prisoners,  the  terrorist  connec- 
tions, the  persecution  of  the  church.  I 
will  wait  for  my  colleagues  to  describe 
these  facts  in  detail. 

I  look  forward  to  the  debate  because 
it  will  enable  each  side  ample  time  to 
ask  questions  and  hopefully  to  have 
those  questions  answered  and  sm- 
swered  effectively.  But  most  of  all,  I 
look  forward  to  this  debate  because  I 
believe  the  bipartisan  resolution  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
[Mr.  Mtm-THA]  and  I  are  presenting  is 
good  for  our  country.  It  is  good  for 
this  hemisphere,  and  I  believe  once  it 
gets  a  fair  hearing,  eventually  our 
point  of  view  will  prevail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michkl]  has  con- 
sumed 9  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  of 
the  debate  over  the  President's  request  for 
aid  to  the  democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua 
revotves  around  United  States  objectives  for 
the  region.  I  want  to  maKe  it  perfectly  clear 
from  the  outset,  the  United  States  seeks  only 
a  negotiated  settlement  for  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  crisis  facing  Central  Amenca  Re- 
questing military  assistance  for  the  Contras 
does  not  contradict  that  objective.  It  is  a  nec- 
essary ingredient  in  the  formula  to  get  the 
Sandinistas  to  negotiate.  Pressure  on  the  San- 
dinistas was  the  catalyst  for  the  Sandinistas  to 
participate  in  Contadora  in  ttie  first  place.  It  is 
needed  to  pressure  them  to  conclude  a  com- 
prehensive, enforceable  and  verifiable  agree- 
ment. 


U.S.  policy  for  Central  America  has  been 
clear  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. Our  objectives  have  been,  as  the 
President  so  clearly  stated  in  h«s  speech 
before  Congress.  April  27,  1983: 

1.  Support  for  democracy,  reform,  and 
human  freedom  In  each  country: 

2.  Renewal  of  economic  development  and 
growth  to  address  the  root  cause  of  turmoil 
and  conflict; 

3.  Security  for  the  democratic  govern- 
ments In  Central  America;  and 

4.  Support  for  a  political  solution  to  the 
conflicts  In  Central  America,  by  way  of  a 
peaceful  dialog  Internally  and  among  the 
countries  of  the  region.  This  fourth  objec- 
tive Is  also  reflected  in  the  Contadora  effort 
for  a  regional  settlement  as  outlined  In  the 
document  of  21  objectives. 

In  spite  of  what  critics  have  said,  our  policy 
has  been  worthing.  The  advance  of  democracy 
in  the  region  has  left  Nicaragua  as  the  only 
military  dictatorship  in  Central  Amenca. 

The  United  States  and  the  OAS  helped  the 
Sandinistas  come  to  power  in  Nicaragua 
based,  in  part,  on  their  promises  for  democra- 
cy, hurTMin  rights,  a  mixed  economy  arKl  non- 
alignment.  Our  policy  in  Nicaragua  is  based  on 
getting  the  Sandinistas  to  live  up  to  those 
promises.  We  seel^  specifically  the  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  military  personnel:  The  Cubans, 
Bulgarians,  Libyans,  the  PLO  and  ottw  "inter- 
nationalists;" we  seek  a  more  equitable  mili- 
tary balance  between  Nicaragua  and  its  neigh- 
bors; we  seek  an  end  to  Nk:aragua'8  support 
for  insurgency  and  subversion  in  Latin  Amer- 
k:a:  and  we  seek  internal  recondliatxjn  and 
democratk:  pluralism  within  Nicaragua. 

All  of  these  objectives  are  part  of  the  Con- 
tadora negotiations.  We  seek,  just  as  8tror>gly 
as  the  Latin  nations  and  the  administration 
crittes,  a  negotiated  solution  in  Central  Amer- 
tea.  We  only  ask  them:  "How  do  you  get  the 
Sandinistas  to  negotiate?" 

I  believe  the  most  effective  way  to  get  the 
Sandinistas  to  conclude  an  agreement  within 
Contadora  is  to  retain  the  one  reason  they 
have  to  negotiate:  The  presence  of  the  demo- 
crats resistance  in  Nicaragua.  If  the  Contras 
dkJn't  exist,  the  Sandinistas  would  have  no  in- 
centive to  come  to  the  bargaining  table 

As  we  debate  the  PreskJent's  request  for 
akj  to  the  democrats  resistance  in  Ntearagua, 
I  regret  that  this  has  become  such  a  partisan, 
political  issue. 

We  in  this  Congress  have  as  our  first  re- 
sponsibility defending  our  Natten.  The  security 
of  the  United  States  depends  on  our  ability  to 
counter  tt>e  spread  of  Marxist-Leninist  re- 
gimes, whether  in  Cambodia— 14,000  miles 
away,  in  Afghanistan— 10,000  miles  away;  or 
in  Ntearagua— 900  miles  away. 

Our  security  depends  as  well  on  our  ability 
to  assure  our  allies  that  our  commitment  to 
their  security  is  just  as  strong  as  to  our  own, 
whether  to  the  ASEAN  nations,  to  NATO  or  to 
the  Organczatten  of  American  States. 

In  the  past,  we  have  responded  qutekly  and 
decisively  against  overt  threats  to  our  security. 
Covert  threats  posed  by  Communist  subver- 
sion in  Vietnam,  Angola,  and  now  in  Nteara- 
gua have  challenged  our  country  because  the 
SovieU  have  found  that  the  way  to  advance 
ttieir  objectives  is  through  diaguise  and  subter- 
fuge. We  must  not  be  blind  to  the  Soviet 


threat  in  Ntearagua.  H  it  juat  ••  fmI  as  the 
threat  in  Afghanistan. 

The  Nattenal  Bipartisan  Commiaaion  on 
Central  An>ertea,  and  i  emphasize  the  word 
"bipartiaan,"  unanimously  cofKkxted: 

The  use  of  Nicaragua  as  a  base  for  Soviet 
and  Cuban  efforts  to  penetrate  the  rest  of 
the  Central  American  Uthmus.  with  El  Sal- 
vador the  Urget  of  first  opportunity,  gives 
the  conflict  there  a  major  strategic  dimen- 
sion. The  direct  Involvement  of  aggressive 
external  forces  makes  it  a  challerige  to  the 
system  of  hemispheric  security,  and,  quite 
specifically,  to  the  security  InteresU  of  the 
United  SUtes.  ThU  U  a  challenge  to  which 
the  United  SUtes  must  respond. 

The  Bipartiaan  Commiation  on  Central 
America  emphasized  the  crisis  in  Central 
America  is  "nonpartisan,  and  it  calls  tor  a 
nonpartisan  response"  Reflecting  that  spirtL 
the  Commission  conclusions  have  become 
known  as  the  Jackson  plan,  after  the  late 
[)emocratic  Senator,  whose  concern  for  Amer- 
tea's  security  rose  above  party  politics.  The 
Jackson  plan  concluded  that  three  principtes 
should  gukle  U.S.  poltey  in  the  region: 

First,  the  first  pnnciple  is  democratte  self-de- 
terminatten; 

Second,  the  second  principle  is  encourage- 
ment of  economic  and  social  development 
that  fairiy  benefits  all;  and. 

Third,  the  third  principle  is  cooperatten  In 
meeting  threats  to  the  security  of  the  regton. 
Sadly,  the  Bipartisan  Commitsion  conclud- 
ed: 

The  present  international  framework  for 
dealing  with  challenges  to  the  mutual  secu- 
rity of  the  Americas  Is  weak. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  must  leave  the 
solutton  of  the  crisis  in  the  region  to  the  latins, 
and  that  would  be  appropriate  if  we  were 
dealing  in  Ntearagua  only  with  tt>e  internal  re- 
pressten  of  an  authoritarian  regime.  But, 
adding  the  Soviet  Union's  strength  to  Nteara- 
gua makes  the  challenge  greater  than  tfte 
latins  ak>ne  can  meet.  The  Jackson  plan 
states: 

The  Soviet  and  Cuban  threat  U  real.  No 
nation  Is  Immune  from  terrorism  and  the 
threat  of  armed  revolution  supported  by 
Moscow  and  Havana  with  Imported  arms 
and  Imported  Ideology. 

We  believe  the  democratic  resistance  in 
Nicaragua  is  the  only  viable  means  to  counter 
Uie  Sandinista  efforts  to  entrench  the  Soviet 
presence  on  the  American  mainland.  The 
democratte  resisunce  is  also  the  only  reason 
the  Sandinistas  need  to  negotiate.  Do  not 
eliminate  the  only  incentive  for  the  Sandinistas 
to  negotiatel 

I  urge  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  tt>e  President's 
request  for  ate  to  the  demoaatic  resistanca 
and  thereby  support  both  the  cause  o1  peace 
in  Central  America  and  the  secunty  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  hour  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HAMiLTOif],  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence: 
1  hour  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Barkks]  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs:  1  hour  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspiw].  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  each  of  these  gentlemen  may 
yield  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obkt]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentlonan 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution  being  pre- 
sented here  today.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  Sandinistas  are  bad.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  United 
States  has  interests  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. It  is  obvious  that  the  Sandinistas 
are  not  the  kind  of  government  that 
Nicaragua  needs,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
we  have  interests  in  the  region. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  1100 
million  in  aid  to  the  Contras  is  going 
to  achieve  the  laudable  goals  of  the 
administration.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  we  defend  or  pursue  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
question  of  how.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  we  would  like  to  see  the  San- 
dinistas out  or  see  them  change  the 
way  they  operate.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  giving  1100  million  to  a 
second-rate  military  operation  called 
the  Contras  is  likely  to  achieve  that 
goal.  I  think  people  who  have  looked 
at  it  clearly  feel  that  the  answer  is  no. 

Certainly,  $100  million  is  not  enough 
to  topple  the  Sandinista  regime.  It  is 
certainly  not  enough  pressure  to  con- 
vert convinced  Marxists  into  reasona- 
ble negotiators.  It  is  enough,  however, 
to  get  the  United  States  into  a  lot  of 
trouble.  It  is  enough  to  get  the  United 
States  on  the  sUppery  slope  to  direct 
military  involvement  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

What  happens,  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
if  we  provide  $100  million  to  the  Con- 
tras, the  Contras  then  get  into  a  mili- 
tary situation  in  which  ;.hey  gel  clob- 
bered, they  are  in  trouble,  and  they 
are  about  to  go  down.  At  that  point,  a 
number  of  questions  will  be  raised. 

Will  we  provide  logistic  support  for 
them  at  that  point?  WUl  we  provide 
additional  command  and  control  sup- 
port for  them  at  that  point?  What  role 
would  our  American  forces  in  Hondu- 
ras and  other  places  then  be  asked  to 
play? 

We  have  heard  a  lot  from  the  White 
House  and  from  proponents  of  this 
resolution  about  the  consequences  if 
we  do  not  provide  this  $100  million. 
What  we  ought  to  ask  also  is  what  are 
the  consequences  if  we  do?  What 
ccMnes  next? 

This  obviously  is  not  the  last  chap- 
ter. Pressure  is  not  a  policy,  it  is  a 
tactic  What  is  that  tactic  leading  to  If 
we  approve  this?  That  is  the  question 
we  ought  to  ask. 

When  I  have  an  opinion  about  an 
issue  and  people  who  are  a  lot  closer 


to  it  than  I  am  have  a  different  OQia- 
ion.  I  think  prudence  requires  that  I 
take  their  views  into  consideration  and 
give  their  views  much  more  weight 
than  I  would  have  otherwise. 

We  ought  to  do  that  same  thing  in 
Centra]  America.  The  administration 
says  we  need  to  provide  $100  million  to 
the  Contras  to  defend  El  Salvador,  to 
defend  Guatemala,  to  defend  Costa 
Rica,  to  defend  eventually  Mexico,  but 
what  are  those  democracies  telling  us? 
The  new  President  of  Costa  Rica  is 
telling  us,  "Do  not  do  it."  The  new 
President  of  Guatemala  is  telling  us, 
•Do  not  do  it."  The  President  of 
Mexico  is  telling  us,  "Do  not  do  it." 
The  new  President  of  the  oldest  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America,  Costa 
Rica,  a  good  ally  of  ours,  has  said  to 
us:  "If  you  have  an  extra  $100  million 
laying  around,  do  not  give  it  to  the 
Contras.  It  is  a  waste  of  money.  Tou 
will  not  achieve  your  goals.  What  you 
ought  to  do  if  you  have  an  extra  $100 
million  is  to  give  it  to  the  democracies 
in  the  region  to  help  them  build  up 
their  economies  and  to  help  them  sta- 
bilize their  social  structure  so  that 
they  are  stronger  opponents  to  Idarx- 
ism  from  any  source,  Cuba,  Nicaragua, 
or  anywhere  else." 

We  ought  to  listen  to  them.  We 
ought  to  give  more  than  lipservice  to 
negotiating  efforts  that  they  are 
trying  to  conduct. 

The  United  States  of  America,  with 
our  great  tradition,  should  not  be  in 
the  business  of  funding  a  grinding, 
low-level,  dirty  little  war  under  condi- 
tions in  which,  at  best,  we  can  play  to 
a  tie.  We  cannot  win  with  $100  million. 
I  think  everybody  knows  that.  We 
should  not  be  conducting  or  financing 
a  military  operation  against  a  country 
with  whom  we  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

I  have  one  other  point  to  make.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  regard  for  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  think  he  is 
one  of  the  class  acts  in  this  House.  I 
have  tremendous  respect  for  him.  I 
hope  people  recognize  today  that  if 
Members  want  to  disagree  on  the 
merits,  fine;  be  my  guest.  That  is  in 
the  best  traditions  of  this  House.  But 
let  us  not  have  any  attack  on  people's 
motives.  Let  us  not  have  any  attack  on 
people's  patriotism.  This  is  not  an 
issue  of  whether  we  care  about  this 
country.  All  of  us  care  about  this 
country. 

The  issue  is  how  we  think  we  best 
defend  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Let  us  grant  that  today.  Those 
who  do  not  during  this  debate  will  not 
be  bringing  shame  onto  ther  oppo- 
nents; they  will  be  bringing  shame 
onto  themselves.  I  hope  that  we  keep 
the  debate  at  reasonable  levels  and  I 
hope  that  debate  adheres  to  decent 
standards  as  we  move  through  a  very 
crucial  issue  facing  this  country. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LaooMABsnio]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman who  Just  spoke  would  respond 
to  me  on  my  time? 

The  gentleman  talked  about  the  at- 
titude of  Central  American  leaders.  I 
have  in  hand  here  a  document  which 
specifically  shows  where  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican high  governmental  official  says 
privately  the  United  States  should 
support  the  Contras.  although  he 
cannot  say  it  publicly.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  care  to  see  this.  I  would  be 
happy  to  show  it  to  him.  Unfortunate- 
ly, since  the  document  is  classified 
"Secret"  I  cannot  make  it  part  of  the 
official  Rbcord. 

Would  the  gentleman  like  to  see 
this? 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman  by  saying  when  we  in- 
vaded Grenada,  the  regional  powers 
signed  a  statement  asking  us  to  do 
that. 

I  wonder  if  the  administration  could 
get  those  regional  powers  in  Central 
America  to  sign  a  similar  statement 
before  we  proceed  with  our  operation 
in  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  The  gentle- 
man does  not  want  to  see  this,  I  pre- 
sume. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Absolutely.  I  will  see 
that  or  anything  else  the  gentleman 
has. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HuwTEH]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  Republi- 
can leader  for  yielding  this  time  to  me 
Just  to  make  a  brief  response  to  the 
analysis  of  the  situation  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the 
one  question  that  this  House  must 
consider  today  was  completely  ignored 
by  the  gentleman's  speech  that  he  Just 
made  on  the  floor,  and  that  is,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  12  Hind-D  hel- 
icopter that  have  miniguns  that  fire 
3,000  rounds  per  minute?  That  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  demoralizes  the 
Contras  as  well  as  all  of  Nicaragua 
neighbors  in  Central  America. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
150  Russian  tanks?  The  gentleman  has 
not  considered  the  very  strong  possi- 
bility of  Nicaragua  having  a  devastat- 
ing military  effect  on  their  neighbors 
and  he  offers  absolutely  no  solutions 
to  that  problem. 
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That  is  the  problem  that  I  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  address 
today.  How  are  we  going  to  confront 
the  Soviet  and  Cuban  presence  in  Cen- 
tral America? 


I  think  the  gentleman  from  minois. 
Mr.   MicHBL,   made   that  point  very 

strongly.    

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  WalksbI. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Just  one  other  point  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who 
Just  spoke  in  the  well,  and  that  is 
under  the  standard  enunciated  in  the 
well  for  helping  freedom  fighters,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  provide  any  aid  to 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters. 

It  seems  to  me  where  valiant  people 
are  fighting  for  their  freedom,  this 
Nation  does  have  some  responsibility. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  stand  and  take 
the  attitude  that  the  gentleman  has 
enunciated  in  his  remarks  that  there 
are  no  freedom  fighters  anywhere 
unless  they  are  a  first-rate  force  that 
has  a  chance  of  winning,  and  that 
then  we  help  them.  Obviously  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  would  have  a 
real  problem  actually  winning  against 
the  Soviets. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  B£r. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  would  say  he  has  hit  on  a 
very  good  point.  The  question  is  not 
whether  or  not  the  Contras  can  win 
militarily.  The  question  is  whether  or 
not  they  can  win  the  more  important 
battle  of  stopping  the  Sandinistas 
from  undermining  the  democratic 
countries  which  surround  them. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yielding  this 
time. 

1^.  BdCHEL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  ZschauI. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
and  tomorrow,  we  wlU  be  discussing 
and  making  a  decision  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  critical  foreign 
policy  issue  that  we  will  be  facing  this 
year.  In  this  debate,  we  will  be  pre- 
senting the  information,  background 
on  the  history  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can problems,  the  facts  surrounding 
the  current  situation,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, we  will  be  fooising  on  the  long- 
term  implications  of  the  decision  that 
we  make  here  tomorrow. 

We  had  a  similar  debate  last  year 
about  11  months  ago.  We  talked  about 
whether  or  not  we  should  provide  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Contras.  At  that 
time,  there  was  an  agreement  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  Sandinistas 
were  presenting  a  threat  to  their 
neighbors,  that  they  were  repressing 
their  own  people,  and  that  something 


had  to  be  done  about  the  problem. 
The  question  was:  What? 

Last  year,  a  proposal  was  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Babhis]  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hamiltom]  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  that  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  a  military  only  policy  was  too 
narrow  and  that  we  ought  to  pursue 
diplomatic  options  as  well.  The 
Barnes-Hamilton  substitute  empha- 
sized diplomacy  and  pulled  back  on 
the  military  approach.  We  hoped  that 
it  would  be  an  approach  that  could 
build  a  consensus  in  the  Congress  and 
forge  ahead  in  a  new  diplomatic  direc- 
tion rather  than  relying  totally  on  a 
military  approach. 

The  Barnes-Hamilton  substitute  was 
defeated  by  the  House,  but  it  provided 
the  intellectual  basis  for  the  McDade- 
Michel  amendment  which  was  passed 
last  June  to  provide  $27  million  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  Contras 
in  order  to  keep  the  democratic  oppo- 
sition alive,  to  emphasize  diplomacy, 
to  provide  reports  on  a  regular  basis 
that  would  determine  whether  or  not 
the  diplomacy  was  working,  and  to 
provide  expedited  procedures  for  this 
request  we  are  considering  now.  The 
McDade-Michel   amendment   was   de- 
signed to  give  diplomacy  a  chance  to 
work.   The  results  have  been   disap- 
pointing and  disturbing.  The  Sandinis- 
tas have  stopped  pretending  that  they 
are  interested  in  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess.  They   proposed   suspending   the 
talks  last  December.  Nicaragua  was 
the  only  country  in  the  OAS  General 
Assembly  to  vote  against  a  resolution 
urging  the  Contadora  process  to  go 
forward.  They  have  continued  their 
military  buildup  with  advanced  equip- 
ment including  MI-8  and  MI-24  hell- 
copters.  They  have  used  Cubans  in 
combat.  They  have  continued  to  sub- 
vert   their    neighbors.     They     have 
clamped  down  further  on  their  own 
people  with  a  state  of  emergency  last 
October,    prevented   the   freedom   of 
worship  by  the  CathoUc  Church  and 
other  religious  groups,  and  perpetrat- 
ed greater  repression  in  the  coimtry. 
In    short,    the    McDade-BfUchel    ap- 
proach of  diplomacy  without  military 
support  doesn't  work. 

So  our  question  this  year,  11  months 
later,  is:  What  do  we  do  now?  I  suggest 
that  we  can  receive  some  gtiidance 
from  a  similar  foreign  policy  decision 
we  made  in  1983— the  deployment  of 
the  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles.  It 
was  argued  then  that  if  we  deployed 
the  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles,  the 
Soviets  would  walk  out  of  the  arms 
talks  and  the  arms  race  would  be  esca- 
lated. We  were  urged  not  to  deploy  the 
missiles  because  it  would  upset  the  So- 
viets. 

There  were  others  then  whose 
wisdom  prevailed  who  said  if  we  give 
the  Soviets  what  they  want  without 
getting  anything  in  return  they  would 


have  no  incentive  to  negotiate  serious- 
ly with  us. 

We  deployed  the  cruise  and  Per- 
shing. The  Soviets  walked  out  of  the 
arms  talks,  but  they  are  back  and  they 
are  negotiating.  They  are  proposing 
the  complete  elimination  of  European 
missiles  on  both  sides— the  very  same 
proposal  that  President  Reagan  had 
made  originally. 

The  lesson  of  that  foreign  policy  de- 
cision is  that  our  resolve  to  be  strong 
and  our  resolve  to  be  firm,  while  pur- 
suing constructive  negotiations,  works. 
The  lesson  is  that  negotiations  only 
succeed  if  we  have  the  resolve  to  be 
strong. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  case  of 
Central  America.  If  the  Sandinistas 
believe  that  they  can  with  Impunity 
subvert  their  neighbors,  repress  their 
own  people.  Increase  the  military 
buildup,  and  ignore  the  Contadora 
process,  they  will  do  so.  We  must  pro- 
vide an  Incentive  for  them  to  negotiate 
in  order  to  make  diplomacy  work. 

The  President's  request  for  $100  mD- 
lion  would  provide  the  contras  with 
the  capability  and  the  confidence  to 
make  the  Sandinistas  realize  that 
their  only  hope  is  to  pursue  the  course 
of  diplomacy  rather  than  continuing 
their  subversive  and  repressive  actions. 
I  have  disctissed  the  President's  re- 
quests with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues. They  have  asked  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

Is  the  United  States  serious  about 
negotiations?  If  we  look  at  the  report 
accompanying  this  bill  you  will  find  4 
pages;  pages  19  to  22.  the  chronicle  of 
the  many  efforts  that  the  United 
States  has  made  on  the  diplomatic 
front.  Ambassador  Philip  Habib  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Central 
America,  and  he  has  reported  that 
those  negotiations  are  continuing. 

What  are  our  objectives  In  Central 
America.  E>o  we  have  a  plan?  Absolute- 
ly. Our  objectives  are:  First,  to  achieve 
internal  reconciliation  within  Nicara- 
gua, and  second,  for  Nicaragua  to  stop 
the  threat  that  they  pose  to  their 
neighbors.  These  objectives  are  not 
just  our  objectives.  They  are  objec- 
tives of  the  neighboring  Central  Amer- 
ican coimtries. 

Do  we  have  a  right  to  insist  that 
there  Internal  dialog  in  Nicaragua? 
Absolutely  yes.  That  government  came 
into  power  based  on  a  pledge  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  that 
they  would  have  free  and  fair  elec- 
Uons.  Had  we  been  told  that  they  were 
going  to  Implement  a  Cuban-style 
Communist  state,  they  would  not  have 
gotten  the  support  of  the  OAS.  All  we 
are  asking  is  that  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  live  up  to  that  original 
pledge. 

Why  are  the  other  Central  American 
countries  not  supporting  our  aid  for 
the  Contras?  They  are.  Those  coim- 
tries understand  the  need  for  pressure 
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in  orJer  tc  make  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess work.  President  Duarte  of  EH  Sal- 
vador has  said  that  the  Contras  pro- 
vide a  necessary  and  effective  barrier 
to  the  tlireat  that  the  Sandinistas 
pose  to  his  country. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  indicat- 
ed earlier,  the  other  Central  American 
nations  can't  afford  to  be  out  in  front 
and  support  our  policy  when  they 
might  then  find  that  our  lack  of  com- 
mitment pulls  the  rug  out  from  under 
them. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obby]  asked  the  question:  Can  this 
policy  be  successful?  There  is  no  guar- 
antee that  this  program  will  be  suc- 
cessful. But  I  can  guarantee  that  if  we 
do  not  pursue  the  support  of  the  Con- 
tras at  this  time,  the  result  will  be  cer- 
tain and  far  more  tragic.  If  we  do  not 
continue  the  pressure  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  make  the  negotiating  process 
work,  the  Sandinistas  will  crush  their 
internal  opposition,  consolidate  a 
Soviet-Cuban  supported  totalitarian 
state,  and  provide  a  Soviet  base  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Central  America  threaten- 
ing not  only  their  neighbors,  but  also 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

As  we  pursue  this  debate,  let  me  sug- 
gest that  we  ask  ourselves:  What  is  the 
outlook  for  Nicaragua  and  the  Nicara- 
guan  people  if  we  do  not  support  the 
President's  request  to  keep  the  pres- 
sure on?  What  is  the  outlook  for  Cen- 
tral America  if  we  do  not  support  the 
President's  request?  Have  we  not 
learned  our  lesson  that  we  need  to  be 
strong  and  we  need  to  use  incentives  in 
order  to  make  diplomacy  work? 

Last  year,  we  agreed  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas present  a  problem  to  our  Cen- 
tral American  neighbors.  Last  year  we 
agreed  that  we  wanted  to  give  diplo- 
macy a  chance  to  work. 

This  year  we  should  agree  also  that 
diplomacy  in  Central  America  will 
work  only  if  the  Sandinistas  realize 
that  their  approach  to  repressing  their 
own  people  and  threatening  their 
neighbors  will  not  succeed.  The  Sandi- 
nistas must  realize  that,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  the 
democratic  opposition  is  a  credible 
force  and,  therefore,  negotiations 
toward  internal  reconciliation  and  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  the  region  is 
their  best  hope. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who  want 
to  see  a  diplomatic  solution  in  Central 
America  to  support  the  President's  re- 
quest for  the  $100  million  of  assistance 
to  the  Contras. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  simply  like  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman how  pleased  I  am  that  you 
have  decided  to  vote  with  us  on  this 
particular  issue,  and  I  hope  that  many 
other  Members  who  have  taken  a  dif- 


ferent position  in  the  past  like  you  will 
listen  carefully  to  the  arguments 
which  you  have  presented,  ana  that 
you  will  help  to  influence  some  of 
those  because  I  think  that  the  margin 
of  victory  tomorrow  when  we  cast  our 
vote  will  be  by  people  like  yourself 
who  have  had  some  questions  in  the 
past,  who  are  willing  to  move  forward 
in  terms  of  providing  this  particular 
aid  at  this  time.  I  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  just  limited  to  this  aid.  because  I 
have  a  feeling  we  are  going  to  need  it 
for  a  very  long  time.  Those  of  us  from 
the  State  of  California  clearly  recog- 
nize, as  we  see  the  inflow  of  refugees 
coming  up  through  our  borders,  how 
important  it  is  to  provide  this  aid  to 
the  Contras  in  order  to  help  establish 
democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
vote  that  you  will  cast  and  work  ag- 
gressively with  you  on  the  floor  to 
make  certain  that  your  switched  vote 
is  not  the  only  one.  but  there  are 
others  besides  yours  that  we  can  coimt 
on. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  have  we  consumed  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  consumed 
23  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Zschau]  consumed  11 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs]. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  discuss  the  merits  of  this  policy 
issue,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  smear  campaign  that  was 
launched  by  the  Subcommunicator  of 
the  White  House.  Mr.  Buchanan. 

First  I  want  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  Bob  Michel,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  has  a  distinguished 
record  both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
military,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
question  the  motives  of  any  other 
Member  of  this  body  in  taking  a  stand 
in  any  debate  in  this  body.  I  especially 
want  to  single  out  my  neighbor  to  the 
north  in  Indianaoolis,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton].  You  will 
not  find  a  stronger  advocate  for  the 
President's  position  than  that  of  Dan 
Burton  of  Indiana,  and  you  will  not 
find  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana  casting  as- 
persions upon  the  loyalty  or  the  patri- 
otism of  any  Member  of  this  body. 

But  I  hear  it  said  from  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, whose  biography  says  he  was  a  sin- 
cere admirer  of  Joseph  McCarthy— I 
suppose  there  is  not  much  question 
about  that  anymore— I  hear  it  said 
that  those  who  think  U.S.  Military  in- 
volvement in  what  General  McArthur 
might  have  called  the  quicksands  of 
Latin  America,  favor  communism, 
favor  the  Sandinista  government.  It 
might  be  fair  to  ask  what  about  our 
President  who  at  one  time  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Contras  in 
China,  the  Nationalist  Chinese.  Is  the 


fact  that  our  President  has  abandoned 
the  Contras  in  the  sense  of  their  mili- 
tary struggle  to  overthrow  the  Com- 
munist government  in  China,  does 
that  mean  that  President  Reagan  is  in 
sympathy  with  communism  in  China? 
Is  the  fact  that  President  Reagan  lob- 
bied Congress  to  pass  a  law  that  allows 
American  firms,  including  his  former 
employer.  General  Electric,  to  sell  nu- 
clear technology  to  the  Communist 
government  in  China,  does  that  mean 
that  President  Reagan  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  Communists  in  China? 
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This  Member  cast  a  vote  against 
that  law.  I  think  it  is  unwise;  but  this 
Member  is  not  saying  that  President 
Reagan  is  disloyal.  What  about  the 
Contras  in  Cuba?  Here  is  Nicaragua  in 
our  backyard,  about  1,000  miles;  here 
is  Cuba  in  our  frontyard,  about  90 
miles.  Here  is  Cuba  for  25  years  trying 
to  export  revolution  to  Latin  America 
and  South  America.  Here  is  Cuba; 
much  stronger,  much  bigger,  much 
more  established  than  the  Nicaragua 
Communists— getting  nowhere  fast  in 
Latin  America,  except  in  the  case  of 
Somoza  for  whom  Nicaraguans  were 
willing  to  exchange  anyone. 

Now,  why  is  President  Reagan  not 
supporting  the  Contras  in  Cuba? 
Much  stronger  military  power.  I  have 
an  idea  that  even  though  they  are 
much  stronger  than  the  Communists 
in  Nicaragua,  they  are  still  not  strong 
enough  even  to  get  our  Marine  Corps 
base  to  leave  their  own  country. 

You  may  remember  that  cartoon, 
speaking  of  the  Subcommunicator  at 
the  White  House— you  remember  that 
cartoon  of  Mauldin's,  where  a  fellow  is 
walking  down  the  street  in  Prance 
with  his  fists  doubled  up,  Willie  saying 
to  Joe:  "He  ain't  no  combat  man.  he's 
iookin'  for  a  fight." 

Some  people  have  said  "war  wimps"; 
some  people  have  said  even  "warrior 
voyeurs";     some     people     have    said 
"stateside    bugle    blowers."    but    this 
whole  thing  has  brought  out  the  poet 
in  me,  and  I  have  paraphrased  that 
famous  verse  from  Judson  Haggerty  of 
Indianapolis. 
It  talks  a  good  fight. 
This  bird  from  the  right. 
But  won't  raise  a  feather  to  help 
When  they  go  o'er  the  sea 
He  has  a  bad  knee 
And  can  only  stay  home  and  yelp. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read  two 
quotations  for  you.  One.  on  October 
21.  1964: 

We  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys 
9,000  or  10.000  miles  away  from  home  to  do 
what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for 
themselves.— President  Lyndon  Johnson 

July  20.  1966: 

More  manpower  will  be  required.  •  •  •  On 
the  military  front  our  troops  under  General 
Westmoreland  are  giving  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  themselves.  *  •  •  We  shaU  persist. 


We  shall  send  General  Westmoreland  such 
men  as  he  shall  require  and  request. 

Here  we  go  again.  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Day. 

They  say  if  you  want  to  find  out 
what  a  cowboy  will  do  when  he  geta 
drunk,  you  find  out  what  he  did  the 
last  time  he  got  drunk. 

We  ought  to  know  by  now  that  when 
they  send  the  guns,  it  does  not  take 
long  before  they  send  the  sons. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  In  the  past  century 
and  a  half  our  country,  our  beloved 
country,  has  Invaded  Central-Latin 
America  a  total  of  60  times,  according 
to  the  U.S.  News  «fe  World  Report. 

At  the  occasion  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion  in  Cuba.  President  Reagan 
and  other  colleagues  of  his  called— I 
do  not  want  to  say  that  President 
Reagan  specifically  said  that  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  a  coward,  but  it  was  the 
general  line  of  the  right  in  this  coim- 
try  that  John  F.  Kennedy  was  a 
coward;  John  F.  Kennedy,  disabled  in 
World  War  II  in  battle,  was  a  coward, 
they  insisted,  because  he  did  not  send 
American  troops  to  back  up  the  Con- 
tras in  Cuba  when  they  were  failing. 

Well,  if  they  criticized  President 
Kennedy  for  not  sending  in  troops  to 
back  up  the  Contras  when  they  failed 
in  Cuba,  what  do  you  suppose  they 
will  do  themselves  when  these  Somoza 
Contras  fail  in  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The 
gentleman  has  a  combat  record  in 
Korea  second  to  none  in  this  House, 
and  we  respect  his  point  of  view  over 
here,  and  I  would  like  to  make  the 
gentleman  privy  to  our  counsels  over 
here  on  this  debate  today— not  once, 
at  the  moment  of  highest  frustration. 
have  I  ever  heard  one  Member  of  my 
party  disparage  the  patriotism  of  any 
single  member  of  your  great  party 
that  Is  in  the  majority  in  this  House. 

We  respect  those  viewpoints.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  passion  on  the  out- 
side, but  the  colleglallty  we  hold  to- 
gether in  this  House.  I  have  never 
heard  it  breached. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  I  acknowledge  what 
he  says.  I  admire  the  gentleman  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  anybody  who  Is 
more  sincere  in  his  position;  it  Is  an 
honest  disagreement  between  the  two 
of  us.  I  do  not  know  anybody  who  is 
more  honest  in  his  position  and  In 
those  heavy  emotions  who  has.  I 
assume,  not  even  been  tempted  to 
Impugn  the  loyalty  of  any  other 
Member,  and  I  repeat  my  admiration 
for  the  decency  of  my  colleague  to  the 
north  In  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Burtow.  In 


whose  district,  by  the  way,  I  receive 
my  mail,  because  my  mailbox  is  across 

the  road.    

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  In  strong  opposition  to  the 
request  for  $100  million  in  military 
and  other  aid  to  the  Contra  guerrillas. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  sympathetic 
to  the  Increasingly  repressive  Sandi- 
nista-Marxist  regime  to  realize  the  pri- 
mary issue  on  this  vote  is  not  whether 
or  not  one  is  opposed  to  that  regime. 
We  all  lament  its  failures.  The  ques- 
tion is  what  is  wise  policy  given  our 
own  diplomatic  and  security  interests. 
Decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
mankind  and  the  lives  and  safety  of 
untold  thousands  of  people,  largely  in- 
nocent of  the  greater  struggle,  should 
also  weigh  heavily  with  us. 

This  package  is  hardly  necessary  for 
our  diplomatic  or  security  Interests.  It 
offends  numerous  allies,  particularly 
in  Latin  America  and  Europe,  and  un- 
dercuts the  Contradora  process.  This 
military  aid  request  does  not  promise 
peace  but  only  protracted  military  in- 
volvement and  death.  Injury,  disfigure- 
ment, and  dismemberment  of  untold 
thousands.  We  should  stand  with  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus  in  rejecting  this  unwise 
package  and  more  vigorously  pursue  a 
just  peace. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Why  would  not  we 
stand  with  the  cardinal  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Nicaragua  who  is  very 
firmly  opposed  to  that  which  is  going 
on  within  his  own  country,  and  be- 
lieves that  we  need  to  have  a  demo- 
cratic resistance  within  that  country? 

Why  wovUd  the  gentleman  mention 
the  groups  that  he  did  and  not  suggest 
that  we  ought  to  stand  with  Cardinal 
Obando  y  Bravo. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  would  tell  the 
worthy  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  in  any  broad,  diverse  and  to  some 
degree  pluralistic  group  there  is  going 
to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  these 
issues;  Indeed  as  is  the  case  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  floor  today. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  there  is 
strong  religious  community  sentiment, 
particularly  in  the  United  States: 
Catholic,  Evangelical,  and  otherwise. 
Including  very  definite  and  detailed 
statements  from  the  Society  of  Jesus 
and  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  who 
have  contacted  my  office.  The  cardinal 
has  not.  They  sincerely  hold  that 
viewpoint. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Yes.  I  will. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Is  the  gentleman  aware  that  98  per- 
cent of  all  the  nuns  and  priests  In  the 
Catholic  Church  In  Nicaragua  stand 
with  the  cardinal? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  am  not  aware 
of  that  particular  figure,  and  I  would 
question  its  source. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  it  is  the  cardinal  who 
told  us  that. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  am  sure  that  is 
the  cardinal's  worthy  view,  but  I  have 
received  dozens  of  reports  otherwise  -^ 
from  Maryknoll  priests  and  nuns  visit- 
ing Indiana,  coming  back  from  Central 
America.  So  I  would  say  opinion  on 
that  Is  mixed. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  requests  for  time  at  present, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hnxis]. 
Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  request  for  $100  million 
from  the  present  defense  budget  In 
military  and  humanitarian  assistance 
to  Contra  forces  in  Nicaragua  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  controver- 
sial requests  which  an  American  Presi- 
dent has  made  during  the  last  decade. 
The  decision  which  this  Congress 
makes  on  House  Joint  Resolution  540 
will  have  great  political  and  military 
repercussions  during  this  and  forth- 
coming generations. 

It  is  not  coincidental  that  one  of  the 
most  important  military  decisions 
reached  by  any  President  in  the 
second  half  of  this  century  Involved 
this  same  area  of  the  world.  The 
action  which  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy took  to  contain  what  he  deter- 
mined to  be  an  unacceptable  risk  to 
the  security  of  this  hemisphere  stands 
as  one  of  the  most  courageous  acts 
which  a  modem  President  has  ever 
taken.  President  Kennedy's  convic- 
tions and  courage  set  the  tone  for  for- 
eign policy  decisions  made  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
for  much  of  the  cold  war  era.  His  deci- 
siveness and  willingness  to  confront 
and  deal  with  the  unaccepUble  has 
been  hailed  by  historians  as  an  histori- 
cal turning  point,  and  rightly  so.  It 
put  an  end  to  one  grave  Soviet  inter- 
vention in  our  hemisphere. 

President  Reagan's  request  for 
Contra  assistance  bears  many  of  the 
same  characteristics  of  this  earlier  de- 
cision. It  will  also  set  the  tone  for  our 
foreign  policy  for  the  coming  decade. 
It  is  in  essence  a  confrontation  of  the 
superpowers— 1980's  style.  It  is  not  as 
dramatic  or  perhaps  as  clearly  defined 
as  our  earlier  confrontation  over 
Cuban  missiles;  but  nevertheless  it 
deals  with  and  involves  a  long-term 
threat  to  our  hemisphere.  My  col- 
leagues, make  no  mistake  about  it: 
The  Soviet  Union  is  following  the 
action  which  we  will  take  In  this  Con- 
gress just  as  closely  as  it  followed  the 
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responses  taken  by  President  Kennedy 
and  our  Government  in  1962. 

Once  again,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  Soviet  center  of  in- 
fluence on  the  mainland  of  the  Ameri- 
cas where  it  can  by  proxy,  create  and 
support  subversion  in  Central  and 
South  American  countries.  It  is  an  old 
and  familiar  pattern.  If  the  Soviets  are 
successful  in  this  threat,  they  will  di- 
rectly affect  the  sUbillty  and  integrity 
of  a  number  of  fragile  regional  democ- 
racies, some  of  which  with  our  encour- 
agement have  very  recent  beginnings. 
Ten  years  ago  less  than  one-third  of 
Latin  American  people  lived  under 
democratic  governments;  now  this 
figure  is  over  90  percent.  Are  we  will- 
ing to  expose  these  people  to  the  risks 
of  Daniel  Ortega's  subversive  govern- 
ment? 

It  is  no  secret  that  Nlcaraguan  Presi- 
dent E>aniel  Ortega  has  invited  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  subversive  groups 
to  use  his  country  as  a  base  for  their 
future  operations.  These  groups  in- 
clude 200  Soviet  and  7.500  Cuban  advi- 
sors. There  are  also  advisors  from  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  and  Libya.  And 
these  are  just  for  openers.  Joining  in 
the  broad  effort  to  solidify  a  Commu- 
nist beachhead  in  Nicaragua  are  agita- 
tors. Prom  the  PLO.  Basqueeta  terror- 
ists, the  German  Baader-Meinhoff 
Gang,  the  Argentine  Montoneros,  and 
the  Italian  Red  Brigades.  The  effect 
which  activities  supported  by  the  San- 
dinistas have  had  is  already  evident. 
They  include  a  continuing  number  of 
subversive  actions  in  El  Salvador.  Hon- 
duras, Costa  Rica,  and  Colombia.  It  is 
their  every  intention  that  Marxism  be 
on  the  march  throughout  the  Ameri- 
cas. 

We  must  convince  Daniel  Ortega 
and  his  Soviet  soonsors  that  we  will 
not  allow  this  to  continue.  He  must  be 
convinced  to  include  democratic  ele- 
ments in  his  government. 
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Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HTIiIiTS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mi.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  very  important  point. 
We  had  a  speaker  here  not  long  ago 
who  talked  about  the  fact  that  the 
Cubans  have  been  trying  to  foment 
revolution  throughout  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  would  the  gentleman  agree 
that  we  have  got  Cubans  present  in 
Nicaragua,  we  have  Cubans  fighting  in 
Angola,  Cubans  fighting  in  Ethiopia? 
So  there  is  a  very  high  price  to  pay 
when  the  Soviets  dump  the  kind  of 
money  and  support  into  Nicaragua 
that  they  have  dumped  into  Cuba. 
What  the  gentleman  points  out  is  the 
overwhelming  support  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  people. 
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Does  not  the  gentleman  believe  that 
with  that  kind  of  tremendous  support 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  that  there  is  a  price 
to  pay  on  the  part  of  Nicaragua  in 
terms  of  taking  orders  from  the  Soviet 
Union  just  like  the  Cubans  have  in 
sending  their  people  to  Angola  and 
Ethiopia  and  Nicaragua  to  be  the  van- 
guard of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  HILLIS.  That  is  very  true,  and  I 
appreciate  the  contribution  of  the  gen- 
tleman on  that  point. 

I  want  to  proceed  by  saying  that  not 
surprisingly,  in  another  area,  the  San- 
dinista  record  on  himian  rights  has 
not  been  encouraging.  Since  the 
Cubans  arrived  in  1979  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  steady  erosion  of  basic 
human  and  civil  rights— in  essence,  ex- 
changing a  rightwing  dictatorship  for 
a  leftwlng  dictatorship.  Since  then 
censorship  has  been  imposed,  elections 
postponed,  an  opposition  leader  mur- 
dered, and  Indian  villages  burned.  The 
Pope  was  insulted  at  the  same  time 
that  church  leaders  were  being  at- 
tacked. After  a  dubious  election,  gen- 
eral civil  rights  were  suspended.  It  can 
only  be  Imagined  what  the  future 
human  rights  policy  of  Daniel  Ortega 
will  be  if  the  Contras  are  defeated. 

Our  Government  has  encouraged 
President  Ortega  to  comply  with  his 
government's  stated  objective  in 
1979— the  creation  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. We  supported  Nicaragua 
with  foreign  assistance  after  the  over- 
throw of  Somoza.  After  over  6  years  it 
has  become  clear  that  Daniel  Ortega 
will  only  Include  democratic  elements 
in  his  government  if  military  actions 
by  the  Contras  force  him  to  do  so. 

The  Contras  cannot  do  this  without 
oiu-  help.  Since  1981  Nicaragua  has  re- 
ceived more  than  half  a  bUllon  dollars 
of  Soviet  military  assistance.  In  the 
period   between   mid- 1984    and   early 
1985  the  number  of  tanks  and  armored 
personnel  carriers  increased  from  240 
to  more  than  340.  Large  numbers  of 
artillery  have  been  added  to  Nicara- 
gua's arsenal,  including  24  Howitzers 
which  can  fire  a  96-pound  shell  almost 
11  miles.  Support  units  consisting  of  a 
multitude  of  trucks  and  other  vehicles 
have  been  given  to  the  Sandinistas.  In 
addition,  an  advanced  radar  air  de- 
fense system   has  been   installed,   as 
well  as  a  number  of  airfield  facilities. 
Nicaragua  recently  received  from  five 
to  eight  MI-24/HINK  D  attack  heU- 
copters.    These    "flying    tanks"    are 
equipped  with  a  nose-mounted  Gat- 
Ung-type  machinegun  and  can  carry 
130  57-millimeter  rockets.  This  heli- 
copter, used  by  the  Soviets  in  Afghani- 
stan, is  one  of  the  most  advanced  in 
the  world.  It  has  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  Contras  forces.  During  this 
period  the  United  States  has  only  pro- 
vided minimal  amounts  of  humanitari- 
an assistance.  You  cannot  win  a  war 
against  MI-24/HIND  D  attack  helicop- 
ters with  humanitarian  assistance. 


Our  objective  must  be  to  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Contras  to  Include 
democratic  elements  in  the  Nlcara- 
guan Government.  There  has  never 
been  a  single  Instance  in  history  where 
a  Communist  government  has  become 
democratic  peacefully.  The  effect  of 
any  delay  in  providing  American  as- 
sistance will  only  be  greater  blood- 
shed, and  perhaps  the  loss  of  the  best 
opportunity  there  is  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  democratic  government. 

In  closing,  it  is  frequently  claimed 
that  our  approval  of  $100  million  of 
assistance  to  the  Contras  will  lead  us 
into  a  Vietnam  style  conflict.  As  a 
long-time  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  continuing  legacy  of  this 
conflict.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  would 
not  favor  approval  of  the  President's 
request  if  I  felt  that  this  would  occur. 
I  would  rather  suggest  that  if  the 
Contras  are  not  successful  in  persuad- 
ing President  Ortega  to  include  demo- 
cratic elements  in  his  government  that 
the  resulting  consolidation  of  Sandi- 
nista  power  will  result  in  a  powerful 
destabilizing  force  in  Central  and 
South  America.  The  importance  which 
this  could  have  to  democracies  in  our 
hemisphere  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. Given  time,  this  could  lead  to  a 
number  of  regional  conflicts  which  the 
United  States  could  not  ignore,  with 
consequences  far  greater  than  that  of 
Vietnam. 

I  thus  urge  you  to  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  540. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.    BROOMPIELD.    I    thank    the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  rise 
and  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
outstanding  statement.  He  is  a  very 
important  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  just  hope  the 
Members  listened  very  carefully  to 
what  he  had  to  say.  I  think  it  has  been 
very  helpful. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman 
trying  to  tell  us  that  the  tools  of  nego- 
tiation are  not  helicopters,  guns,  and 
other  weapons  which  are  coming  in  in 
massive  numbers  into  Nicaragua,  that 
the  gentleman  does  not  believe  that 
those  weapons  are  coming  into  that 
country  for  the  good  of  creating  a 
peaceful  environment  there? 

Mr.  HILLIS.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
woman, of  course  they  are  not.  They 
are  brought  in  not  only  to  protect  the 
Sandinlsta  government  but  I  think  to 
export    the    march    of    communism 
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throughout  the  Americas,  there  can  be 
no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mi.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McKimrKT]. 

Mr.  McKINNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
very  interesting  for  me  to  be  standing 
on  this  side  of  the  floor  for  the  first 
time  in  16  years.  It  is  amazing  to  me 
that  they  say  the  mark  of  a  true  de- 
mocracy Is  the  civUity  with  which  we 
conduct  our  disagreements. 

I  disagree  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  his  request  for  aid  to 
the  Contras. 

Where  is  Nicaragua  going  to 
expand?  Is  It  going  to  expand  to  Hon- 
duras with  $30  million  worth  of  Ameri- 
can fortifications?  Is  it  going  to 
expand  to  the  south  into  Costa  Rica, 
one  of  the  greatest  free  nations  of 
Central  America,  and  irritate  all  of 
Central  and  South  America  as  well  as 
the  Western  World?  Or  is  a  nation  not 
quite  the  size  of  New  York  State, 
going  to  attack  the  United  States?  It  is 
not. 

What  makes  communism  is  really 
the  basis  of  this  argument.  What  does 
make  communism? 

You  Itnow,  we  argued  in  this  place 
about  the  Panama  Canal  for  most  of 
my  first  10  years  here.  The  Panama 
Canal  was  like  a  sore  to  most  Central 
Americans  and  we  made  It  a  bigger 
and  bigger  sore. 

Now  every  time  some  radical  kook, 
some  Daniel  Ortega,  some  person  of 
that  ilk  stands  up  and  says,  "Look  at 
the  United  States,"  he  seems  to  be 
proven  right  by  our  very  actions. 

It  is  wrong  not  to  exhaust  all  diplo- 
matic channels  before  exercising  a 
military  option.  We  are.  by  our  ac- 
tions, by  our  statements,  and  by  our 
movements,  making  more  Communists 
In  Central  and  South  America  than 
Mr.  Ortega  can  possibly  make. 

We  also  are  being  distracted  from 
bigger  problems.  I  happen  to  love 
Mexico.  I  think  it  is  a  beautiful,  beau- 
tiful coimtry,  but  it  has  monstrously 
big  economic  and  internal  problems, 
and  we  are  being  distracted  from  those 
problems. 

Then  I  have  to  ask  myself  who  am  I 
being  asked  to  back?  Who? 

The  three  gentleman  that  used  to  be 
with  that  great  Nlcaraguan  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Somoza  that  visited  my 
office?  I  am  told  that  these  are  free- 
dom fighters.  Freedom  for  who?  The 
Contras  do  not  have  the  popular  sup- 
port of  the  Nlcaraguan  people.  Who 
elected  them?  And  who  do  they  repre- 
sent? 

Mr.  D«LAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi.  McKINNEY.  No.  I  wUl  not  yield. 
It  has  been  a  very  difficult  debate. 

Mr.  Delay.  Would  the  gentleman 
name  the  three  gentlemen? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  do  not  remember 
the  names. 
Mr.  Cruz,  I  think,  was  one  of  them. 


Let  us  leave  it  simply  by  saying, 
whether  they  were  anti-Somoza  or 
pro-Somoza,  why  eight  months  before 
the  downfall  of  Mr.  Somoza  were  we 
not  so  Interested  In  overthrowing  him 
as  we  are  Mr.  Ortega?  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  time  unfortimately  has  expired. 

As  I  say.  civility  of  disagreement  is  a 
great  part  of  democracy. 

Thank  you^ 

Mr.   WHITTEN.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Wise]. 
Mr.  WISE.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  after  much  exeunlna- 
tion  and  reexamination,  because  each 
year  this  question  comes  up,  each  year 
we  have  to  ask  where  we  have  been 
and  where  we  are  going:  each  Member 
I  know  goes  through  the  same  process. 
But  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  support  the 
President's  request  to  give  $100  million 
of  which  $70  million  would  be  direct 
military  aid  to  the  Contras.  I  arrive  at 
that  decision  with  several  of  the  fol- 
lowing facts  and  reasonings:  First,  that 
our  allies  in  the  region  themselves 
have  opposed  this  U.S.  military  aid  to 
the  Contras:  not  only  the  four  Conta- 
dora  nations  but  four  other  nations  in 
the  region  have  urged  rejection.  And  I 
know  the  argiunents  are  made  that 
there  is  private  acceptance  of  it  even 
though  there  is  public  rejection.  Yet  I 
have  not  heard  any  of  that  private  ac- 
ceptance. 

Indeed,  all  I  have  seen  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  Costa  Rica  saying— I  will  not 
yield  at  this  time.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  letter  of  the  gentleman.  Thank 
you  very  much.  But  as  I  say,  I  will  not 
yield:  what  I  have  heard  instead  is 
from  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  that 
"If  you  have  $100  million,  there  is  a 
lot  more  use  to  put  it  to  than  giving  it 
to  the  Contras." 

I  look  at  the  fact  that  the  Contras 
have  simply  not  proven  to  be  an  effec- 
tive fighting  force,  perhaps  because 
they  have  not  gotten  the  material 
they  need,  some  would  argue,  but  I 
have  to  look  at  the  fact  that  during 
the  Somoza  regime  6,000  guerrillas, 
some  Sandinistas,  some  from  a  wider 
base,  overthrew  an  unpopular  regime. 
I  look  today  at  1986  and  I  see  15,000  to 
20.000  guerrillas  not  able  to  do  so. 
Indeed  for  the  most  part  cannot  oper- 
ate within  the  country.  Why  is  that?  I 
have  to  conclude  that  it  is  lack  of  pop- 
ular support,  not  that  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  are  endorsing  the  Sandinistas 
by  any  extent  but  they  are  also  saying 
we  do  not  see  the  Contras  as  an  ac- 
ceptable or  viable  alternative. 

D  1145 
Finally,  I  do  not  see  that  the  admin- 
istration has  Identified  a  clear  purpose 
for  this  aid.  They  say  the  argument 
initially  was  to  stop  the  flow  of  arms 
sales  to  El  Salvador.  That  is  no  longer 
the  argument.  The  argument  now  Is 
that  we  need  to  pressure  for  democrat- 


ic reforms.  And  then  finally  the 
reason  is  given  that  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  is  threatened. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  if  the  national  security 
of  this  country  is  threatened,  if  Indeed 
there  is  a  Soviet  menace  in  Nicaragua, 
then  this  Country  will  have  to  take  iU 
own  steps  to  deal  with  that.  It  cannot 
depend  upon  rented  guerrillas. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  is  an  im- 
portant question  here.  To  what  extent 
is  there  Soviet  Interference?  If  there  Is 
Soviet  Involvement,  If  there  is  Soviet 
military  equipment  being  placed,  then 
once  again  we  cannot  depend  on 
others  to  take  care  of  that  situation 
for  us. 

One  thing  that  goes  Ignored  \b  that 
the  President's  request  asks  for  more 
than  money.  The  President's  request 
would  lift  the  prohibition  against 
using  American  military  advisers  to 
work  with  Contra  units.  And  so  we 
begin  to  walk  down  that  road. 

Finally.  I  ask,  what  is  the  barometer 
about  which  we  say  the  Sandinistas 
are  worse  than  someone  else?  Lb  it  dic- 
tatorship? Is  it  repression?  Is  it  the 
fact  they  brutalize  the  Mlskito  Indi- 
ans, which  they  have?  I  would  suggest 
that  there  are  many  other  nations 
that  we  need  to  be  applying  that  crite- 
ria to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  rejection  of 
this  request. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EswARDS]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke  will 
stay  down  here,  I  would  like  to  pose 
just  one  question. 

The  gentleman  says  that  he  is  not 
aware  of  any  of  the  private  assurances 
by  the  leaders  in  Central  America  that 
they  do  wish  to  continue  this  pressure 
on  the  Sandinistas.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman   could   Inform   the   House 
which   Presidents   of  which   Central 
American  countries  he  has  met  pri- 
vately with  and  discussed  that  matter. 
Mr.   WISE.   If   the   gentleman   will 
yield  for  a  response,  I  did  not  meet  pri-  ; 
vately  with  officials  like  that.  All  I  ca»^4«* 
go  by  is  what  I  see  and  what  1  hear.^fv 
and  also  the  representations  that  are 
made  by  those  representatives. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  I 
have  met  personally  and  privately 
with  the  PresldenU  of  most  of  the 
countries  down  there  repeatedly,  and 
for  the  gentleman  to  say  he  is  not 
aware  of  these  private  assurances,  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  get  them  If  the 
gentleman  would  make  himself  avail- 
able to  listen  to  those  arguments. 

Mr.  WISE.  What  about  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico?  What  about  the  Presi- 
dent of  Costa  Rica,  for  Instance,  for 
two? 
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Iti.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Has 
the  ^ntleman  spoken  privately  to 
either  of  those  gentlemen? 

Mr.  WISE.  Are  they  saying  some- 
thing to  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Ut.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Of 
course,  would  not  the  gentleman? 
With  the  biggest  military  force  in  Cen- 
tral American  history  right  next  to 
you,  would  the  gentleman  say  public- 
ly. "Go  get  them,  guys"? 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  with  whom  has  the 
gentleman  spoken  and  will  the  gentle- 
man make  that  available? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Yes. 
Here  it  is.  right  here. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DORNAH]. 

Mr.    DORNAN    of    California.    Mr. 

Chairman,    I    thank    my    Republican 

leader. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  two  speakers  ago,  the  distin- 
gtiislied  gentleman  from  our  party 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKinwey]. 

Those  three  people  that  Mr.  McKtn- 
HKY  spoke  about,  coming  to  his  office, 
two  of  them  I  asked  to  visit  with  Stu.  I 
do  not  think  the  gentleman  is  aware 
that  those  three  gentlemen  always 
fought  Somoza;  not  "eventually."  as 
Mr.  McKimrKT  stated.  They  were  in 
the  forefront  of  Iwth  the  business  and 
government  sectors,  in  leadership  roles 
against  Mr.  Somoza.  Two  of  them 
went  to  prison  for  their  Somoza  oppo- 
sition. Be  acctirate,  my  colleagues, 
please  don't  do  what  PBS  did  last 
night. 

Point  No.  2.  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  referred  to  Daniel  Ortega, 
the  Communist  head  of  state,  as  a 
"radical  kook."  He  may  be  a  radical 
Communist  but  he  is  not  a  kook.  On 
our  side  there  may  be  a  temptation  to 
talk  about  Ortega's  $3,500  purchase  in 
New  York  of  bulletproof  designer 
glasses  and  his  weird  teaming  with 
Donohue  on  the  "Phil  Donahue  Show, 
but  I  hope  Members  resist  trivializing 
these  hard-core  Communists."  Mr. 
Ortega  is  a  deadly  serious  Communist 
who  with  his  eight  fellow  totalitarian 
commandantes  has  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Nicaragua.  Ortega  did  not 
travel  to  Prime  Minister  Olof  Palme's 
funeral  as  a  radical  kook.  He  went  as 
the  head  of  state  of  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment, a  hero  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain. 

He  may  have  been  a  bank  robber, 
and  milk  truck  high  jacker  shooting 
up  innocent  truck  drivers— two  are 
still  paralyzed— and  he  may  never 
have  heard  a  gun  shot  in  anger  against 
the  Somoza  regime  in  the  hills  or  the 
villages,  but  he  is  a  deadly  serious 
leader  of  a  sad  tiny  country  that  is  a 
terrorist  supporting  malignancy  in  our 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  *VU1'1TEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxir]. 
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Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  Contra  aid 
package  currently  before  us. 

Why  should  we  spend  $100  million- 
dollars  heeded  so  desperately  in  our 
country— to  carry  out  a  failing  policy. 
The  administration  cannot  even  tell 
the  Congress  how  supporting  this 
package  will  translate  into  the  desired 
goal  of  a  democratic  Nicaragua. 

There  are  varioiis  reasons  Members 
have  for  supporting  Contra  aid.  I 
would  like  to  pose  some  of  these  rea- 
sons. 

Are  you  supporting  this  package  be- 
cause you  want  to  see  the  SandinisU 
government  overthrown? 

If  you  are,  then  you  better  be  ready 
to  back  up  the  President  when  he 
sends  in  the  D.S.  Marines,  because 
that  is  the  logical  outcome  of  this 
policy.  Nobody  believes  that  the  Con- 
tras  can  win,  no  matter  how  much  aid 
we  lavish  upon  them.  And  by  removing 
the  important  prohibition  on  CIA  or 
Defense  Department  involvement,  this 
particular  proposal  raises  the  specter 
of  American  advisers  working  side  by 
side  with  the  Contras.  American  advis- 
ers have  already  been  mentioned  by 
the  administration.  This  image  should 
be  frighteningly  familiar  to  all  those 
who  clearly  remember  how  our  in- 
volvement began  in  Vietnam. 

Are  you  supporting  this  package  be- 
cause you  think  it  will  cause  the  San- 
dinistas to  stop  their  military  buildup, 
remove  restrictions  on  civil  liberties, 
and  send  home  all  their  foreign  advis- 
ers? 

A  simple  dose  of  logic  should  dispel 
this  belief.  National  reconciliation  is 
achieved  by  diplomacy,  not  by  gims. 
As  long  as  we  continue  to  aid  the  Con- 
tras. the  Sandinistas  have  an  excuse  to 
rely  on  Soviet  aid  and  restrict  civU  lib- 
erties. If  anything,  the  policy  of  aiding 
the  Contras  has  been  counterproduc- 
tive. Negotiation  is  the  only  realistic 
way  that  we  have  of  achieving  these 
worthy  goals. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  conviction. 
Last  month,  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  countries  most  involved  in  trying 
to  curb  Nicaragua's  abuses— the  Con- 
tadora  countries  and  the  Contadora 
support  group— unanimously  asked 
the  President  to  stop  aiding  the  Con- 
tras and  to  work  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. 

Are  you  planning  to  vote  for  this 
proposal  because  you  believe  that  the 
Contras  are  democratic-loving  freedom 
fighters  like  our  Founding  Fathers? 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  I  think  you 
do  our  founders  a  grave  disservice. 
The  Contras  are  not  freedom  fighters; 
they  are  terrorists  who  carry  out  indis- 
criminate attacks  on  civilians.  The 
Sandinistas  are  certainly  not  my  idea 
of  a  model  democracy.  That's  for  sure. 
But  they  do  have  real  and  legitimate 
opposition  in  their  own  country.  In 
the  last  election,  members  of  the  op- 
position won  36  seats;  the  church  is 
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not  happy  with  their  attitude  and  poli- 
cies and  makes  its  opposition  known. 
But  the  Nicaraguan  people  are  not 
fooled;  they  know  that  a  Contra  victo- 
ry will  likely  result  in  a  government 
nm  by  such  former  Somocistas  as  Ri- 
cardo  Lau,  the  man  accused  of  plotting 
the  assassination  of  Archibishop 
Romero  of  El  Salvador,  or  Armando 
Lopez,  former  head  of  the  Managua 
police  forces  at  a  time  when  that  orga- 
nization was  criticized  by  international 
human  rights  groups  for  committing 
torture  and  assassinations.  The  Nica- 
raguan  people  do  not  believe  that  the 
Contras  are  freedom  fighters.  Why 
should  they  support  the  Contras  and 
bring  back  a  regime  that  violated  their 
human  and  economic  rights  for  so 
many  years  under  Somoza? 

It's  hard  to  believe  the  President 
could  call  himself  a  Contra  when 
recent  documented  reports  have  con- 
cluded that  a  major  cocaine  smuggling 
ring  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
netted  over  $500,000  for  Contra  groups 
in  Costa  Rica.  One  of  those  convicted 
for  smuggling  sUted  that  proceeds 
from  the  cocaine,  "belonged  to  •  •  • 
the  Contra  revolution."  President 
Reagan  said  in  his  television  address 
that  "every  American  parent  con- 
cerned about  the  drug  problem  will  be 
outraged  to  learn  that  top  Nicaraguan 
officials  are  deeply  involved  in  drug 
trafficking. "  I  agree  with  him.  Let  us 
not  give  hard-earned  American  tax 
dollars  to  any  drug  smugglers,  and  the 
Contras  are  documented  drug  smug- 
glers. 

Finally,  are  you  planning  to  vote  yes 
on  this  proposal  because  you  feel  that 
the  President  deserves  our  support  on 
all  foreign  policy  issues  and  that  on 
these  issues  we  must  be  united? 

In  that  case,  you  are  sanctioning  one 
of  the  most  vicious  smear  campaigns 
since  the  days  of  Joseph  McCarthy. 
President  Reagan  and  his  henchman 
Pat  Buchanan  seek  to  portray  anyone 
who  votes  against  their  wishes  as  anti- 
American. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, where  are  the  negotiations  that 
you  promised  us  last  year?  Where  is 
the  commitment  to  Contadora  that  we 
hear  about  so  often?  Now  we  have 
Phillip  Habib  riding  to  the  rescue. 
Where  was  Phillip  Habib  6  months 
ago?  Where  was  he  when  the  Sandinis- 
tas offered  to  sign  the  Contadora 
accord  in  1984?  Maybe  they  were 
bluffing  but  we  never  even  found  out. 
I  could  go  on  and  on.  Let  me  end  by 
saying  that  if  you  vote  for  this  pack- 
age, you  vote  to  throw  $100  million 
down  a  bottomless  hole;  instead,  we 
could  spend  it  on  our  fanners,  our 
homeless,  our  kids;  you  vote  for  the 
strong  possibUity  of  United  States 
troops  in  Nicaragua— certainly  Ameri- 
can advisers  right  away;  you  vote 
against  the  advice  of  all  of  our  friends 
in  the  region;  and  you  vote  for  an  ad- 


ministration that  will  do  anything.  In- 
cluding impugn  the  motives  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  get  what  it  wants. 
If  we  learned  anything  from  the 
Philippines,  it  is  that  all  the  guns  in 
the  world  cannot  win  over  a  people 
ready  for  democracy.  Let  us  lead  the 
fight  for  democracy  in  Nicaragua,  not 
for  continued  bloodshed  and  killing. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HuwTKRl. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  interest- 
ing that  a  number  of  people  on  the 
other  side  are  saying  that  the  Contras 
cannot  possibly  win.  And  I  simply 
wonder  what  would  have  happened  if 
we  had  not  believed  that  Corazon 
Aquino  could  win.  And  I  think  there 
are  very  few  Members  in  this  House 
who  think  that  Cory  Aquino  could 
have  won  in  the  Philippines  had  the 
military  not  ultimately  backed  her. 

Negotiations,  good  wishes,  good  will 
could  not  have  helped  her  win.  But  ul- 
timately the  military  went  with  her, 
and  that  allowed  her  to  win. 

Mrs.  BOXEIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  have  a  short  state- 
ment to  make.  I  did  not  ask  the  gentle- 
woman to  yield. 

Let  me  go,  very  briefly,  to  the  drug 
question. 

The  gentlewoman  has  spoken  of  a 
Federal  court  case  in  which  a  newspa- 
per alleges  that  there  are  sealed  files 
that  say  that  somebody  who  was 
caught  with  dope  said,  I  was  getting 
this  dope  for  the  Contras.  which  I 
think  is  a  pretty  self-serving  state- 
ment. 

Let  us  go  to  some  documented  evi- 
dence that  came  out  of  hearings  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  That  documented  evi- 
dence was  to  the  effect— and  this  came 
from  former  Sandinista  diplomat.  An- 
tonio Farach.  that  FSLN  Minister  of 
Defense,  one  of  the  commandantes.  1 
of  the  9  Somozas  who  now  run  Nicara- 
gua. Humberto  Ortega,  "was  direc'ly 
involved  in  trafficking  of  narcotics. 
International  traffickers  were  offered 
use  of  Nicaraguan  landing  strips  and 
facilities,  and  international  travel  doc- 
umentation issued  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Office  of  Immigration.  The  Sandinis- 
tas justified  involvement  in  the  drug 
trade  because  it  was  destined  for"— in 
the  words  of  high-ranking  communist 
officials  in  Nicaragua— "the  youth  of 
the  United  States,  the  youth  of  our 
enemies.  The  drugs  were  used  as  a  po- 
litical weapon  because  in  that  way  we 
were  delivering  a  blow  to  our  principal 
enemy." 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentlewoman 
that  if  she  is  trying  to  make  a  compar- 
ison between  this  story  that  comes 
from  sealed  evidence,  that  comes  from 
the  triple  hearsay  that  says  that  the 
Tuy  who  was  caught  says  he  was  going 


to  give  the  money  to  the  Contras,  if 
you  want  to  compare  that  to  the  docu- 
mented evidence  that  says  that  drug 
trafficking  is  an  official  policy  of  the 
Communist  government  in  Nicaragua, 
you  lose. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
I  certainly  agree  with  what  he  said 
and  add  to  it  that  Mr.  Alvaro  Baldizon. 
who  was  a  high  official  in  the  Interior 
Ministry  serving  under  Tomas  Borge, 
described  in  a  hearing  here  last  week 
meetings  he  had  with  officials  of  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  where  they  did 
confirm  it  was  their  policy,  after  he 
found  out  about  it,  and  for  two  rea- 
sons, one,  to  raise  money  to  finance  es- 
pionage, and  so  on,  and,  second,  as  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out,  as  a  direct 
arm  and  a  direct  threat  against  us.  Of- 
ficial p>olicy^ 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Kfr.  Chair- 
man, he  also  said  that  not  only  was 
Tomas  Borge  involved  directly,  but  so 
was  Humberto  Ortega,  the  Defense 
Minister  and,  of  course,  the  brother  of 
Daniel  Ortega,  both  of  whom  are  part 
of  the  nine-member  directorate  of 
Sandinistas  who  actually  run  that 
country.  And  he  pointed  out  that  at 
one  of  the  meetings  where  they  dis- 
cussed this,  there  was  a  Cuban  official 
who  sat  there  and  confirmed  what 
they  were  doing  and  approved  of  it  as 
official  policy. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  made  it  abso- 
lutely dear  to  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
resistance  that  the  United  States  will  not  give 
any  financial  assistance  to  anyone  involved  In 
drug  trafficKing. 

CIA  and  DEA  confirm  they  have  no  informa- 
tion wtiatever  to  link  the  leadership  or  the 
membership  of  the  F.D.N,  to  drug  trafficking 

The  orw  known  case  of  drug  trafficking  oc- 
curred in  the  group  fighting  in  the  Southern 
part  of  Nksaragua  and  is  not  receiving  any 
United  States  assistance. 

The  DEA  confirms  that  tt>e  case  referred  to 
by  Cor>gresswoman  Boxer  invotved  a  Ncara- 
guan.  Ennque  Zavallos,  wfx)  was  a  member  of 
a  Colombon  drug  ring.  The  DEA  furtfwr  con- 
firms that  the  Individual  Enrique  Zavallos  later 
admitted  to  having  lied  about  any  connection 
with  the  Ck>ntras  in  Nicaragua,  that  he  had 
only  made  up  that  story. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  follow  this  up. 

Mr.  Robelo  is  present  in  the  Capitol 
today,  one  of  ttie  leaders,  who.  I  am 
sure,  everybody  in  this  body  feels  to 
be  a  very  decent  person,  a  former  San- 
dinista. And  I  would  offer  to  every 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  a  ques- 
tion, if  there  have  been  people  involved 
in  the  Contra  movement  at  lower 
levels,  concededly  by  the  other  side, 
who  have  been  involved  in  any  drug 
smuggling  whatsoever,  I  would  ask  any 


Member  of  this  body  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Robelo— he  is  here  this  very  minute— 
and  find  out  what  action  he  is  taking 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  And  I  think 
that  most  Members  of  this  body  will 
agree  he  is  a  decent  person,  he  is 
against  any  involvement  in  narcotics. 
It  is  not  their  official  policy.  He  will 
take  swift  and  sure  action.  And  that 
contrasts  with  the  official  policy  of 
smuggling  heroin  and  cocaine,  destined 
for  the  veins  of  our  children  that  exists 
with  the  Ortega  brothers  and  the  other 
commandantes  in  Managua. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  (Mrs.  Boxn]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much,  because  I  was  not  able  to 
get  into  the  discussion,  which  I  think 
was  Important,  because  let  me  jiist  tell 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
California  that  the  case  that  I  am  re- 
ferring to  is  a  docimiented  case  not 
disputed  by  the  U.S.  attorney.  It  was 
picked  up  by  the  national  press.  It  is 
documented  as  to  the  various  Contra 
connections.  And  I  think  the  point  is 
here,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  that  we 
are  not  here  debating  giving  money  to 
the  Sandinistas.  1  would  not  give  any 
money  to  the  Sandinistas.  We  are  here 
debating  giving  money  to  the  Contras. 
And  before  we  give  all  this  hard- 
earned  taxpaper  dollars,  I  think  we 
need  to  know  the  truth.  Maybe  some 
people  do  not  want  to  face  the  truth. 
And  that  is  what  this  debate  Is  about. 
The  truth  is  the  biggest  drug  bust  in 
the  west  coast  history  took  place  in 
the  bay  area  and  Involved  a  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Contras.  You  do  not 
like  it.  but  you  better  hear  It  because 
It  is  documented  and  it  is  true. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Does  the  gentlewom- 
an claim  that  Mr.  Robelo  was  in- 
volved?       

Mrs.  BOXER.  The  gentleman  did 
not  yield  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to 
finish  my  statement. 

The  gentleman  made  a  point  about 
Cory  Aquino.  If  we  learned  anything 
from  the  Philippines,  it  is  that  all  the 
guns  in  the  worid  cannot  win  over  a 
people  who  are  ready  for  democracy. 

So  I  think  that  we  can  fight  for  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua,  and  we  should 
fight  for  democracy  in  Nicaragua,  but 
we  should  not  vote  for  bloodshed  and 
killing.  That  is  not  what  brought  de- 
mocracy to  the  Philippines,  my  friend. 
What  brought  it  was  the  people  yearn- 
ing for  democracy.  And  all  of  the  guns 
in  the  world  cannot  stop  that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  Contra  aid.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  not  a  partisan  polit- 
ical vote,  and  each  Member  will  have 
to  make  up  their  own  mind. 

If  the  President  wants  this  responsi- 
bility, we  should  give  it  to  him.  Five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  of  us  just 
cannot  make  foreign  policy  decisions. 
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This  has  to  be  done  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  says  he  needs 
$100  million  to  help  bring  democracy 
and  stability  to  that  part  of  the  world. 
I  am  going  to  vote  to  give  him  that  op- 
portunity. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  aid  will 
work  or  not.  I  do  know  that  negotia- 
tions for  6  years  have  not  worked. 
However,  I  think  we  should  continue 
to  negotiate,  but  also  if  the  President. 
as  our  Commander  in  Chief,  says  he 
needs  this  military  aid.  I  think  that  we 
should  vote  tomorrow  and  let  him 
have  it. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  month,  in 
February.  I  was  in  Honduras  and  Gua- 
temala, and  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  legislators  in  those  two 
countries  who  had  just  been  elected 
the  first  time.  They  were  so  proud 
that  they  now  have  democracies  in 
Honduras  and  Guatemala  and  that 
they  were  elected  by  the  people.  We 
talked  to  them  and  they  told  us  they 
were  very,  very  concerned  about  what 
was  taking  place  in  Nicaragua.  They 
are  not  going  to  get  on  the  streets  and 
shout  this,  but  they  told  us  that  they 
support  what  the  United  States  is 
trjring  to  do  to  slow  down  communism 
in  Nicaragua,  and  they  were  worried 
that  communism  could  spread  into 
their  countries. 

The  picture  of  freedom  in  Central 
America  is  reaUy  looking  good,  other 
than  Nicaragua.  When  you  look  at  the 
new  democracies  of  El  Salvador,  Hon- 
diiras  and  Guatemala,  and  then  you 
say,  "How  can  we  help  them?"  Well, 
the  President  has  told  us  how  we  can 
help.  He  wants  this  $100  million. 

I  would  like  to  close  Just  by  saying 
that  I  think  we  should  do  everything 
possible  that  we  can  to  help  those 
young  democracies:  and  we  have  to  do 
everything  possible  that  we  can  to 
slow  down  communism  wherever  we 
can. 

So  I  certainly  support  Contra  aid.  I 
think  it  is  a  correct  way  to  go. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  IDellitms]. 

Mr.  DELIiUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  later 
in  the  debate  I  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  debate  this  matter  more 
extensively.  But  during  the  time  that  I 
have  here.  I  would  like  to  make  two 
points. 

First,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
focus  on  the  Issue  of  communism,  an 
idea.  The  point  that  I  have  always 
tried  to  make  is  that  if  you  oppose  an 
idea,  how  do  you  best  challenge  that 
Idea?  With  a  bigger  bomb  or  bigger 
bullet  or  aid  to  the  Contras?  Or  do  you 
fight  it  with  a  better  idea? 

I  choose  to  believe  that  you  must 
fight  an  idea  with  which  you  disagree 
with  a  better  idea. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  what  our  better 
Idea  is  ostensibly  aU  about:  Commit- 
ment to  democracy  and  constitutional 


law.  The  Constitution  states  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  to  declare  war.  We 
know  that  this  is  not  about  interdict- 
ing supply  lines.  Even  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  abandoned  all 
pretext  of  using  that  as  a  flimsy 
excuse  for  financing  the  Contras. 
They  have  stated  it  is  our  desire  to 
overthrow,  dislocate,  et  cetera,  the 
government  of  the  Sandinistas.  So  if 
our  better  idea  is  a  commitment  to 
this  extraordinary  document,  stained 
yellow  with  age,  that  appears  in  one  oi 
the  buildings  in  this  city,  we  are  violat- 
ing it  right  here  because  we  are  not 
living  within  the  context  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Second,  our  Constitution  states,  in 
the  first  amendment,  the  right  of  free 
speech,  but  Members  have  stood  up 
over  the  last  several  weeks  to  express 
their  points  of  view  in  opposition  to 
military  aid  to  the  Contras.  What  has 
been  the  response?  They  have  been 
challenged  as  disloyal.  Their  patriot- 
ism, their  basic  citizenship  has  been 
ch^enged.  They  have  been  redbaited, 
intimidated,  harassed,  and  harangued. 

But  we  are  committed  to  a  better 
idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  commitment  to 
the  Constitution.  But  we  have  not 
lived  up  to  the  Constitution  in  terms 
of  our  war-making  power,  but  we 
would  rather  do  it  through  proxies. 

Third,  there  is  the  right  of  people  to 
directly  elect  their  representatives, 
and  their  representatives  in  turn  have 
the  right  and  the  responsibility  to  ar- 
ticulate their  points  of  view  on  given 
issues.  But  when  Members  stand  up  to 
assert  their  responsibility,  their  re- 
sponsibilities given  to  them  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
press  conferences  are  called,  people 
are  challenged,  they  are  pro-Commu- 
nist, they  are  anti-American,  they  are 
disloyal  human  beings  because  they  do 
not  walk  in  lock  step. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Nazi  Germany  of  the  1930's  was  a 
nation  where  people  walked  in  lock 
step.  The  great  gift  that  we  have  been 
given  in  this  democracy  is  the  right 
for  us  to  be  able  to  express  and  assert 
a  different  point  of  view,  and  I  assert 
that  responsibility.  I  think  anyone 
who  challenges  that  right  is  challeng- 
ing the  very  notion  of  what  a  better 
idea  ought  to  be  about. 

But  let  us  look  at  another  better 
idea  that  we  have,  a  commitment  to 
the  rule  of  law,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Remember  the  Boland  amendment, 
where  we  passed  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, very  straightforward,  that  no 
funds  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. Everyone  could  understand 
that  very  straightforward  language. 

Do  you  know  how  the  administra- 
tion Interpreted  that  language?  They 
said  the  operative  wo'ds  are  "for  the 
purposes  of.  We  have  the  money,  but 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  overthrow  the 


Government  of  Nicaragua.  But  if  we 
give  it  to  another  entity  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment, we  are  in  technical  compliance 
with  the  law." 

Is  that  an  example  of  a  commitment 
to  a  better  idea,  when  we  can  bend  the 
nile  of  law,  when  we  are  sajring  to  the 
world  that  we  are  a  noble  nation  com- 
mitted not  only  to  democracy  and  the 
Constitution  but  the  rule  of  law  and 
we  show  here  we  are  prepared  to  vio- 
late it? 

We  also  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
books,  a  law  that  is  called  the  Neutral- 
ity Act.  It  says  that  we  cannot  finance 
an  individual  or  group  of  individuals  to 
attempt  to  overthrow  a  government 
with  which  we  are  at  peace.  We  are 
not  at  war  with  the  Nicaraguans.  We 
have  not  declared  war.  We  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Neutrality  Act. 

I  have  felt  so  strongly  about  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  have  taken  this 
matter  up  through  a  number  of  court 
procedures,  and  we  have  won  on  every 
single  level.  I  am  siu-e  that  some  day  it 
wiU  get  to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  we 
are  in  violation  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  a 
nation  committed  to  a  different  idea,  a 
commitment  to  the  sanity  of  the  nile 
of  international  law.  We  are  commit- 
ted to  the  rule  of  law,  international 
law.  But  when  the  World  Court  said, 
"We  have  Jurisdiction  in  this  matter," 
what  did  we  do?  We  did  not  respect 
that  rule  of  law.  We  did  not  respect 
international  law.  We  did  not  respect 
sanity.  We  walked  away  from  the 
World  Court,  when  we  are  sa}ring  from 
other  podiums,  in  other  situations, 
that  we  must  respect  the  rule  of  inter- 
national law. 

The  Contra  aid,  in  terms  of  interna- 
tional law,  also  violates  article  15  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Finally.  I  want  to  insert  something 
else  into  ttiis  debate  that  we  need  to 
look  at.  No  one.  not  even  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  has  raised  the 
question  of  the  legal  status  of  the 
Contras.  There  are  only  three  things 
the  Contras  can  be.  First,  they  can  be 
internal  dissidents.  They  do  not  qual- 
ify as  internal  dissidents  under  the 
Geneva  accords.  If  that  is  not  what 
they  are,  the  only  two  other  things 
they  can  be  are  members  of  another 
country's  armed  forces.  Are  they  our 
Armed  Forces?  If  they  do  not  qualify 
as  that,  the  only  other  alternative  is 
that  they  are  mercenaries  and  terror- 
ists. 

O1200 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  why  they  do  not 
qualify  as  internal  dissidents.  There 
are  several  specific  reasons.  Bdany  of 
the  Contras  are  not  Nicaraguan  na- 
tionals and  cannot  be  classified  as  in- 
ternal dissidents. 

No.  2,  the  Contras  operate  under  dis- 
unlf  led  leadership  and  are  sometimes 
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directed  by  the  CIA  and  other  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The  Contras  control  no  territory  in 
Nicaragua  where  they  can  launch 
"sustained  and  concerted  military  op- 
erations." 

Finally,  they  launch  their  operations 
from  outside  Nicaragua.  They  do  not 
qualify  on  the  basis  of  international 
law  as  internal  dissidents. 

Are  they  our  Armed  Forces  auid  I  ask 
you  to  answer  that  question.  Are  they 
terrorists  and  mercenaries? 

I  ask  you  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
to  answer  that  question.  Then  we  can 
have  an  honest  debate. 

I  believe  that  a  better  idea  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  bigger  bomb  and 
aid  to  the  Contras.  It  is  a  commitment 
to  dialog,  a  peaceful  and  political  solu- 
tion to  the  myriad  problems  that  must 
and  can  be  addressed. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Liv- 
ingston]. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  last  speaker  was  rhetorical.  He 
was  eloquent  and  he  was  wrong.  He 
has  enumerated  all  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  things  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  done  wrong  over  the  last  6 
years.  We  are  to  be  ashamed  of  our- 
selves for  the  way  we  have  conducted 
our  foreign  policy. 

He  equated  us  with,  or  else  he  at 
least  referred  in  his  speech,  to  Nazi 
Germany.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  some  similarity  about  this 
debate  and  the  issues  behind  this 
debate  with  what  happened  in  that 
Nazi  Germany,  and  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  United  States  foreign  policy. 

Since  1979,  Nicaragua  has  represent- 
ed a  disappointment  to  all  freedom 
loving  people  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. When  the  Sandinista  forces 
overthrew  the  Somoza  government, 
there  were  broad  promises  of  freedom 
and  democracy  and  open  elections  and 
pluralist  government  and  peace.  In- 
stead, they  have  delivered  nothing  but 
the  prospects  of  a  Communist  totali- 
tarian repression  and  aggression,  the 
nature  of  which  has  taken  root  and 
dominated  the  economy  and  life  blood 
of  all  the  governments  and  nations  in 
which  communism  has  become  en- 
trenched, save  one.  with  one  excep- 
tion—Grenada, where  the  United 
States  foreign  policy  had  something  to 
do  with  the  turnabout  of  events. 

The  type  of  domination  that  the 
Communist  system  imposes,  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  dissent  and  usurpation  of 
all  freedom  and  the  Imprisonment  of 
the  bodies  and  the  minds  and  the  souls 
of  its  victims,  its  people:  all  this  is  the 
type  of  thing  that  Is  happening  in 
Nicaragua.  And  that  is  the  type  of 
thing  that  happened  in  Nazi  Germany 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred. 

Witness  the  evolution  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  in  Nicaragua  from 


the  moment  the  Sandinistas  rose  to 
power,  despite  their  assurance  that 
they  were  going  to  abide  by  all  the 
promises  that  they  made  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  when 
they  took  over;  despite  the  fact  that 
we  gave  them  $120  million  to  get  them 
on  their  way  t>ecause  we  were  glad  to 
get  rid  of  Somoza:  despite  the  fact 
that  we  appealed  to  the  World  Bank 
to  get  them  about  $200  million  in 
extra  credits  so  that  they  could  go 
along  their  way. 

See  how  they  constricted  and  stran- 
gled the  essence  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence in  systematic  fashion  so4hat 
their  people  are  deprived  of  liberty, 
the  liberty  which  we  enjoy  and  which 
enables  people  like  my  predecessor, 
the  speaker  before  me.  to  get  up  here 
and  rant  and  rave  about  how  wrong  we 
in  the  United  States  are. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order.  I  move  that  the  gentle- 
man's words  be  taken  down  on  the 
grounds  that  the  gentleman  tias  no 
right  to  characterize  this  gentleman's 
statement.  I  will  be  characterized  by 
history,  not  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  and  I  want  the  gentleman's 
words  taken  down. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  will  ciiange 
only  one  word.  I  will  withdraw  the 
words  "rant  and  rave"  and  say.  "dis- 
cuss" how  wrong  we  in  the  United 
States  are. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  realizing  that 
he  made  a  serious  error.  I  thank  him 
very  much. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  would  certainly 
not  want  to  overcharacterize  the  gen- 
tleman's statements,  for  whatever 
they  may  be. 

In  1979  and  1981,  key  ministries  and 
government  agencies  were  taken  over 
by  the  Sandinista  leaders,  so  that  con- 
trol began  to  formulate  in  Nicaragua. 
Banks,  exports,  agricultural  reform, 
were  aU  nationalized.  Businesses  were 
confiscated.  Homes  were  turned  over 
to  government  offices.  The  press  and 
the  labor  unions  were  restricted.  The 
Sandinista  militia  was  created.  Mass 
organizations  were  created  to  control 
labor  and  students  and  neighborhoods 
so  that  people  would  report  on  their 
neighbors  and  make  sure  they  were 
following  the  proper  ideology. 

Elections  were  postponed,  violating 
the  promises  to  the  OAS.  The  opposi- 
tion was  harassed  by  press  censorship 
and  permission  was  denied  to  hold  ral- 
lies. Opponents  were  reduced  to  a 
token  role  in  the  council  of  the  state 
and  military  cooperation  with  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union  was  begim. 

Between  1982  and  1983.  there  was 
forced  relocation  of  massive  numbers 
of  Indians,  Bdiskito  Indians,  plus  the 
Sandinistas  declared  a  state  of  emer- 
gency which  further  curtailed  the  lib- 
erties of  all  their  citizens. 

There  was  harassment  of  organized 
religion  and  the  draft  was  started. 


There  was  expansion  of  the  military 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  weapons  began  to 
arrive. 

The  new  political  party  formulated  a 
law  which  laid  the  fotmdation  for 
total  FSLN  control  of  the  government. 

Between  1983  and  1985,  there  was  an 
election  held  on  November  4,  1984 
that  was  a  total  sham.  It  was  unfair  to 
its  opposition.  Pour  of  the  seven  par- 
ties were  Communist  dominated  and 
the  others  were  totally  intimidated 
into  not  presenting  their  case.  The 
radio,  the  media,  was  totally  dominat- 
ed and  they  were  not  permitted  to  sell 
their  case.  Two  of  those  parties  actual- 
ly withdrew  from  the  elections.  One 
was  not  even  permitted  to,  and  when 
they  stopped  working,  the  government 
went  around  and  put  up  their  bill- 
boards anyway,  before  the  election. 

They  expanded  their  draft  in  the 
military. 

There  were  Soviet  major  arms  deliv- 
ered at  that  time.  In  fact,  to  date  some 
$500  million  In  armaments  from  the 
Soviet  Union  has  come  to  Nicaragua, 
and  another  $700  million  in  economic 
aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  has  flowed 
Into  Nicaragua. 

The  national  assembly  statutes  se> 
verely  limited  the  rights  of  opposition 
members. 

Then  between  May  1985  to  the 
present,  the  pace  of  the  consolidation 
was  accelerated.  There  was  imprison- 
ment, torture,  and  execution,  which 
are  rampant,  and  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed in  other  special  orders. 

On  October  IS,  1985,  just  6  months 
ago,  civil  liberties  of  all  the  Nicara- 
guan  people  were  suspended;  censor- 
ship was  strengthened.  The  opposition 
was  additionally  harassed  and  intimi- 
dated. The  Sandinistas  began  ration- 
ing the  basic  commodities. 

Radio  Catolico,  the  Catholic  radio 
station,  was  closed  down. 

The  church  newspaper,  Iglasio.  was 
closed  down. 

The  religious,  labor,  and  political 
leaders  were  Interrogated  imder 
humiliating  clrctimstances.  and  there 
was  a  forced  draft  of  seminarians, 
which  had  never  before  existed  in  the 
history  of  the  country  even  under 
Somoza. 

Under  previous  special  orders,  I  have 
discussed  the  forced  relocation  of  the 
Indians  and  the  imprisonment,  the 
torture,  and  the  execution  of  citizens 
at  the  hands  of  the  SandlnlsU  govern- 
ment. 

Newsletters  of  political  parties  were 
forbidden,  and  so  it  goes  on  and  on 
and  on. 

So  we  have  now  in  Nicaragua  a  sys- 
tematic entrenchment  of  a  Marxist 
government  on  the  shores  of  North 
America,  only  1,000  miles  south  of  my 
home  In  New  Orleans.  LA. 

The  final  conclusion  could  not  be 
clearer.  My  colleagues,  we  have  a  con- 
solidated   Communist    state    on    our 
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doorstep  close  to  our  Southern  borders 
on  the  same  continent  on  which  we  all 
live  and  work  and  raise  our  children. 

Those  Sandinistas,  those  Commu- 
nists, are  closer  to  me  in  New  Orleans 
than  I  am  to  New  York  City.  The 
Soviet-Cuban  style  state  borders  50 
percent  of  all  our  critical  sealanes  for 
imports  and  exports  of  all  products 
that  we  bring  into  the  country;  as 
communism  continues  its  expansion 
throughout  Central  America,  millions 
of  refugees  wiU  continue  to  pour  into 
the  United  States,  like  they  did  taking 
nothing  but  the  shirts  off  their  backs 
on  the  boats  that  could  not  even  float 
out  to  sea  in  South  Vietnam.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  house  them  and 
clothe  them  and  feed  them  and  find 
them  jobs,  and  also  lind  the  jobs  for 
those  they  displace.  We  cannot  afford 
a  Nicaraguan-Soviet  base. 

But  most  importantly.  I  heard  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  say  that 
we  are  going  to  be  sending  our  troops 
down  there.  What  we  who  want  to  get 
support  for  the  Contras,  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua,  who  are  Nicara- 
guan  citizens,  what  we  want  today  is 
to  avoid  sending  our  troops,  and  only 
provide  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  to  let  those  people  fight  for 
freedom  in  their  own  country.  If  we 
fail  to  do  that,  it  is  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  down  the  line  some  day, 
either  next  year,  5  years  from  now,  10 
years  from  now,  not  only  will  we  be 
sending  much  greater  amounts  of 
money,  but  we  will  be  sending  our 
boys,  our  sons,  on  some  unforeseen 
border  to  defend  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  to  defend  our  citizens, 
and  to  spill  their  blood. 

I  am  the  father  of  three  sons,  one 
aged  19,  one  16,  and  one  13.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  any  of  them  fight  in  Cen- 
tral America.  For  anybody  to  accuse 
us,  who  support  the  funding  of  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua,  to  say 
we  want  our  sons  to  go  to  fight  and  die 
there,  is  absolutely  insane.  Those  who 
keep  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  supporting  these  freedom- 
seeking  people  today  in  Nicaragua  are 
guaranteeing  that  blood  will  be  spilled 
unnecessarily  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend  and  commend  him  for  an 
excellent  statement. 

I  came  on  the  floor  and  I  heard  my 
learned  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellttms]  discussing  a 
very  important  issue,  and  that  is  the 
law.  the  law  of  what  is  going  on  down 
there  and  whether  we  are  on  the  right 
side  of  international  law  or  not. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  a  small  little 
bit  to  the  mosaic  of  discussing  the  law 
by  reading  a  couple  of  sentences  from 
a  docimient  that  I  think  all  discussion 
of  the  law  ought  to  commence  with, 
and  it  says: 


We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-«vldent, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights.  Among  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Now,  here  is  the  important  part  for 
our  purposes: 

That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men.  deriving  their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it  and  to  Institute  new  government. 

Now,  I  love  those  words.  I  think  that 
justifies  our  own  revolution  against  an 
existing  govenunent,  the  British 
Crown. 

Now,  I  suggest  to  you  there  is  no 
law,  international  or  otherwise,  that 
justifies  and  ligitimates  and  validates 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  client  states 
oppressing  and  tyrarmizing  their 
people  and  denying  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  change  that  government. 

They  are  illegitimate  because  they 
deny  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Now,  the  Rio  Treaty,  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, all  those  documents  which  people 
who  wish  to  accuse  us  of  illegality 
point  to,  guarantee  the  right  of  self- 
defense  and  collective  self-defense. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  a  government 
takes  power  by  force  and  retains 
power  by  force  and  gets  assistance 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  from  Cuba, 
from  Bulgaria,  from  the  North  Kore- 
ans, from  the  East  Germans,  from  the 
Libyans,  from  the  PLO,  that  certainly 
citizens  of  that  country  yearning  to  be 
free  are  entitled  to  some  modicum  of 
support  from  the  free  world.  That  is 
the  law.  That  is  the  moral  law. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  is  correct  and  he  is  elo- 
quent as  always. 

I  would  submit  that  to  deny  the 
President  his  request  at  this  time 
would  not  only  be  bad  politics,  it 
would  be  terrible  policy  and  it  would 
jeopardize  the  future  of  all  of  us,  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hyde]  have  raised  one  of  the  very  rele- 
vant aspects  to  this  debate  and  that  is 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua.  In  respect  to 
that  and  in  respect  to  a  reply  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
who  wanted  to  talk  about  the  drug 
cormection.  I  would  like  to  show  the 
full  House  some  photos  that  I  think 
raise  serious  questions  about  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  Communist  government 
in  Nicaragua. 

There  is  only  to  my  knowledge  one 
government  in  the  world  that  has  a 
governmental  policy  of  exporting  co- 


caine to  the  children  of  America,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Cuba,  and 
that  is  Nicaragua. 

These  are  photographs.  This  first 
photograph  shows  Pablo  E^scobar  in  a 
striped  shirt,  a  Colombian  Govern- 
ment official,  supervising  the  loading 
of  cocaine  onto  a  United  States  bound 
C-123  transport  plane  at  Nicaragua's 
Los  Brasiles  military  airport. 

The  second  picture  shows  Pederico 
Vaughn,  a  very  high  government  offi- 
cial, the  righthand  man  of  Nicaraguan 
Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge,  a  high 
government  official,  loading  cocaine 
for  American  children  onto  a  U.S. 
bound  C-123  transport  plane  at  Los 
Brasiles  military  airport  in  Nicaragua. 
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Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  So,  if  I  may  re- 
claim my  time,  this  is  not  hearsay. 
This  is  photographic  evidence  of  par- 
ticipation in  drug  running  by  the  Nica- 
raguan officials. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Yes.  The  point  that  I 
am  making  is  this:  That  of  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Contras  who 
are  in  Nicaragua.  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  people,  just  as  there  are  enlisted 
people  and  NCO's  and  officers  in  any 
armed  struggle  who  do  things  that  are 
abuses,  I  am  sure  that  they  can  make 
a  case  that  some  of  those  people  have 
done  things  that  are  illegal,  whether  it 
is  involving  drugs,  involving  abuses,  or 
whatever.  Every  government  has  had 
that  problem  in  any  military  confron- 
tation that  has  ever  taken  place. 

But  there  is  only  one  government 
that  has  an  official  policy  of  exporting 
drugs  to  America's  children,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Cuba,  and  that  is 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  point,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Livingston]  has 
consumed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver]. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  is  clearly 
showing  that  President  Reagan  is  di- 
viding the  citizens  of  our  Nation  once 
again  into  hawks  and  doves,  and  for 
what  purpose?  To  finance  a  band  of 
cut-throat  mercenaries  in  the  jungles 
of  Central  America. 

Does  the  President  understand  the 
damage  he  and  his  associates,  such  as 
Pat  Buchanan,  do  to  our  country  by 
setting  citizen  against  citizen,  by  ques- 
tioning the  loyalty  of  those  citizens 
who  believe,  as  I  do.  that  no  U.S.  tax 
money  and  no  U.S.  soldiers  should  be 
used  to  interfere  in  the  conflicts  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors? 

Our  job  here  Is  to  make  our  Nation 
strong,  our  people  unified,  our  chil- 


dren fed,  our  youth  educated,  our 
workers  employed,  and  our  seniors 
secure.  This  task  will  not  be  fully  un- 
dertaken If  our  energies,  attention  and 
money  are  diverted  to  foreign  wars 
and  our  people  divided  Into  hostile 
camps,  more  concerned  with  criticizing 
each  other  on  softness  to  communism 
or  warmongering  than  on  working  to- 
gether to  solve  our  problems  here  at 
home. 

The  true  strength  of  our  Nation 
rests  with  union,  not  division.  I  asked 
the  President  to  turn  away  from  his 
obsession  with  Nicaragua  and  to  pay 
attention  to  our  own  economy  here  at 
home. 

I  was  deeply  disturbed  to  hear  that 
great  document,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, used  in  conjunction  with 
the  Contras  in  Honduras.  We  must  re- 
memlser  that  the  Contras  are  not  in 
Nicaragua;  they  are  in  Honduras. 
They  have  no  support  in  Nicaragua. 
They  have  taken  no  territory.  The 
farmers  and  people  there  have  given 
them  no  succor.  Otherwise,  they 
would  be  in  villages  and  towns  in  Nica- 
ragua. To  use  that  great  document, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to 
characterize  the  Contras  of  Nicaragua 
is,  to  me,  a  degradation  of  that  docu- 
ment. That  document  stands  for  a 
free,  noble,  and  decent  people. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  moments  ago 
we  were  given  a  lecture  on  the  issue  of 
International  moral  law  which  justifies 
taking  on  Nicaragua.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues: Using  the  same  analogy,  why 
do  we  not  attack  the  Soviet  Union  or 
China  or  Cuba?  The  response  was  that 
World  War  III  would  be  detrimental, 
which  precisely  makes  my  point. 

The  only  place  where  we  are  pre- 
pared to  challenge  communism  is  in 
Third  World  countries  where  the 
people  are  black,  brown,  yellow,  and 
red,  and  where  there  are  problems  of 
poverty  and  hunger  and  disease  and 
starvation  and  death. 

That  is  the  contradiction  and  that  is 
the  hypocrisy.  We  raise  this  big  red 
menace  only  where  we  cam  beat  up  on 
nations  like  Grenada,  90,000  people, 
Nicaragua,  one  of  the  poorest  nations 
of  the  world,  but  not  these  other  coun- 
tries, these  great  Communist  coun- 
tries, because  we  wtmt  to  keep  trading 
with  them.  We  do  not  want  to  engage 
In  World  War  III.  so  we  Intimidate 
these  Third  World  countries,  and  that 
is  the  contradiction  and  that  is  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  this  whole  act  that  is  taking 
place  on  the  floor  of  this  Congress 
today. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  am  reminded  by 
this  debate  that  my  theme  is  on  the 
unity  of  this  country,  that  we  need 


unity  in  this  country  and  our  people 
working  together.  I  am  reminded  by 
this  debate  of  a  debate  occurring  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  160 
years  ago  when  Jim  Madison  was 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
war  hawks  led  us  into  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, a  war  of  no  purpose  whatsoever, 
but  because  they  stirred  up  the  House, 
stirred  up  the  people  so  much,  we  were 
led  into  that  war,  which  hurt  our 
Nation  greatly.  I  say  unify  our  Nation. 
Bring  us  together,  Mr.  President,  and 
that  is  what  the  American  people 
want. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  follow 
events  in  Latin  America  since  I  came 
to  Congress  18  years  ago.  During  the 
last  5  years,  I  have  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  U.S.  policy  and  its 
impact  on  the  region. 

I  have  no  disagreement  with  the  al- 
legations of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana, the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
that  there  is  a  Marxist  government  in 
Nicaragua,  and  that  that  govenunent 
is  oppressing  its  people.  But  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  country  has  had  his  policy 
in  Central  America  for  5  years.  He  has 
pretty  well  had  his  way  for  the  time 
that  he  has  occupied  the  White  House. 

It  may  be  of  interest  for  Members  to 
know  that  during  the  5  years  that  Mr. 
Reagan  has  been  in  the  White  House. 
we  have  appropriated  $3.4  billion  in 
U.S.  tax  dollars  in  support  of  that 
policy.  I  would  add  that  does  not  in- 
clude what  the  CIA  may  have  spent, 
or  the  additional  appropriations  for 
military  training  in  that  region  or 
moneys  In  addition  to  that  which  are 
unaccounted  for. 

My  question  today  is:  What  has  U.S. 
policy  wrought  in  Central  America? 
What  has  the  $3.4  billion-plus  of  in- 
vestments in  U.S.  tax  dollars  bought 
for  us  in  Central  America? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  bought  misman- 
agement and  morass,  even  to  the 
extent  of  providing  almost  $66  million 
in  aid  to  the  Marxist  government  in 
Nicaragua.  Here  it  is  in  black  and 
white.  President  Reagan's  policy  has 
supported  the  Communist  government 
in  Nicaragua. 

What  else  has  it  bought?  It  has 
bought  a  heavy  economic  burden  in 
this  country  at  a  time  when  we  are  ex- 
periencing a  serious  budget  crisis,  at  a 
time  when  our  Government  is  saying 
no  to  the  fanners,  it  is  saying  no  to 
the  students,  it  is  saying  no  to  the  el- 
derly. Our  elderly  citizens  are  being 
cut  from  Older  Americans  assistance 
because  of  budgetary  constraints,  and 
we  are  being  asked  to  give  $100  million 
for  the  Contras  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  would  be  glad 
to  engage  in  a  debate  on  the  gentle- 
man's time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  policy  has 
strengthened  the  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua.  It  has  forced  out 
the  moderates  and  prevented  a  politi- 
cal solution. 

Let  me  say  one  more  thing,  and  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  policy  has  alienated  our  allies. 
The  President  of  Mexico  says  that  Mr. 
Reagan's  policy  is  causing  anger 
among  the  Latin  American  people,  and 
the  President  of  Colombia  this  past 
week  said  that  the  United  SUtes,  like 
the  Soviet  Union  and  like  Cuba,  is 
interventionist  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, causing  disrespect  of  our  Gov- 
enunent among  our  allies. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsui  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  H'YDE.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  parenthetically,  I 
have  no  respect  for  anyone  who  sees  a 
moral  equivalency  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  But  the 
Reagan  policies  have  developed  a  de- 
mocracy in  Guatemala,  for  free  elec- 
tions outstanding  In  EH  Salvador,  a 
new  democracy  in  Honduras. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reclaim  my  time.  I  do  not  yield  fur- 
ther. 

Democracy  In  Honduras  began  In 
1980  before  Ronald  Reagan  became 
President. 

Mr.  HYDE.  And  it  is  still  there. 

D  1225 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  I  minute  and  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards]. 

Mr.  ia^WARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alex- 
ander] has  said.  First  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  correct  the  Impression  that  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Liv- 
ingston] left  earlier  which  suggests 
that  the  SandlnlsU  government  Is  so 
oppressive  and  so  bad  that  it  is  out 
there  without  any  friends  at  all,  and 
that  is  simply  not  true. 

In  fact.  I  would  quote:  "Libyan  fight- 
ers, arms,  and  backing  to  the  Nicara- 
guan people,  have  reached  them  be- 
cause they  fight  with  us."  That  was 
Mr.  Qadhafi. 

"Your  enemies  are  our  enemies,"  the 
Sandinistas  were  told  by  Yassar 
Arafat. 

"The  most  Important  event  during 
the  past  2  years  In  that  region  (Cen- 
tral America)  undoubtedly  is  the  San- 
dinlsta  victory  In  Nicaragua  and  the 
way  things  are  going,  we  will  have  an- 
other Cuba  there."  That  is  Vladimir 
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Chemyshev.  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
BrazlL 

So  the  gentleman  was  wrong.  Nicara- 
gua does  have  friends. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield,  I  will  concede  that.  The  gen- 
Ueman is  correct,  they  do  have 
friends. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  because  what  has 
happened  in  Central  America  is  this: 
When  I  came  to  Congress,  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  went  to  the  White  House 
5  years  ago,  what  we  had  throughout 
Central  America  was  a  host  of  repres- 
sive oligarchies,  we  had  dictatorship, 
we  had  military  rule. 

What  we  have  in  Central  America 
today  is  the  greatest  spread  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  seen  in  the  west- 
em  world  or  anywhere  in  the  world  in 
our  time,  with  one  exception,  one  sole 
exception:  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hpwteh]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Alzxaitder]  who  just  spoke 
has  not  characterized  the  situation 
correctly  when  he  speaks  about  this 
reluctance  that  he  sees  on  the  part  of 
Central  American  countries  to  support 
our  policy  or  to  support  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragiia. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  the  President 
of  Colombia  is  not  angry  at  the  United 
States  for  the  assassinations  and  mur- 
ders of  his  Supreme  Court  Justices  by 
weapons  that  were  all  traceable  to  the 
Sandinistas,  to  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Duarte  is  not  angry  at  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  kid- 
naping of  his  daughter.  In  fact,  he 
blamed  Mr.  Ortega  for  helping  to  or- 
chestrate the  terrorist  activity  that  re- 
sulted in  a  member  of  his  family  being 
kidnaped. 

As  a  Congressman  who  borders 
Mexico  and  talks  with  a  number  of  our 
friends  in  Mexico  and  other  countries, 
let  me  tell  the  gentleman  that  most 
Members  of  this  body  realize  that  in 
private  conversations.  Central  Ameri- 
can leaders  say  "the  United  States  is 
the  only  hope  for  Central  America, 
and  now  we  have  to  go  out  and  put  a 
press  release  that  will  tell  the  world 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  America's 
policy  because  we  are  afraid. "  And 
that  is  the  fact  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Baimaiil. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  years 
ago  I  lived  in  a  town  that  had  one  high 
school  10  miles  away  from  where  I 
lived.  I  had  a  trolley  car  that  took  me 
every  morning  to  school,  and  I  can  re- 
member, as  I  think  about  it,  as  I  think 
about  what  is  hi4}pening  here  today.  I 
can  remember  when  I  had  to  make 
that  trolley  car,  I  would  sometimes  get 


on  the  block  and  see  the  trolley  car 
going  down  the  next  block,  and  then  I 
would  figure  maybe  I  can  run  fast 
enough  to  catch  the  trolley  car,  be- 
cause otherwise  I  would  have  to  spend 
half  of  a  day  to  hike  to  get  to  that 
high  school. 

What  I  am  worried  about  here  today 
is  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  last  op- 
portunity for  us  to  do  something  con- 
structive in  this  particular  area.  It 
seems  to  me  if  we  do  not  do  this  par- 
ticular thing  the  President  has  asked, 
we  are  really  sajring  forget  it.  we  will 
try  to  hike  those  10  or  15  miles  to  the 
high  school. 

Now  that  may  not  be  an  illustration 
that  means  much  to  you  because 
today  young  p>eople  in  high  school 
have  automobiles.  I  owned  my  first 
automobile  when  I  was  almost  40 
years  of  age,  and  that  was  given  to  me 
by  the  Government  at  the  end  of 
World  War  IL  So  I  came  from  a  differ- 
ent era  and  we  do  a  lot  of  things  dif- 
ferent today,  and  we  neither  have  had 
to  hike  or  to  catch  the  car. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
maybe  do  something  important  in  our 
day.  It  is  not  very  expensive.  Actually 
$100  million  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
money,  but  earlier  this  week,  we  gave 
$250  million  to  Ireland.  There  are 
counties  around  my  area  that  are  a  lot 
worse  off  than  Ireland  is,  and  in  many 
ways,  and  we  did  not  flip  an  eyebrow 
about  that.  We  have  $100  million  here 
that  we  are  worrying  about  so  much. 
There  are  reasons  to  do  it.  and  there 
are  some  important  reasons.  First  of 
all,  there  was  an  agreement  by  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  the  people, 
in  the  revolution  that  has  occurred, 
that  they  would  abide  by  democracy, 
they  would  abide  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States'  decision  in  this 
matter  to  move  toward  democracy, 
and  the  Sandinistas  have  not  done 
that.  So  the  purpose  really  of  this 
money  is  to  try  to  get  an  opportimity 
to  have  a  dialog  which  will  bring  us  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  things  that 
these  people  in  Nicaragua  have  al- 
ready agreed  to,  and  to  have  free  elec- 
tions, or  if  you  cannot  have  free  elec- 
tions, at  least  not  to  export  commu- 
nism. 

The  international  law  matter  has 
been  dealt  with  here.  That  was  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  me  in  1984 
and  1985  when  this  matter  wam  being 
considered.  I  introduced  a  resolution 
which  went  to  the  heart  of  this 
matter,  and  I  presented  it  to  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  and  to  the  White 
House.  This  resolution  provides  what 
is  good,  sound,  international  law  and 
says  that  if  our  defense  Interests  are 
imperiled  that  we  can  do  something 
about  it.  We  have  a  right  to  do  so 
under  every  international  law. 

There  are  ways  to  do  this  improper- 
ly, but  the  way  in  which  the  President 
has  couched  his  terms  in  this  matter  is 
correct.  Let  us  read  what  he  said  in 


presenting  this  to  the  Congress.  He 

said: 

The  actions  by  the  United  States  ...  au- 
thorized by  the  approval  of  this  request,  are 
consistent  with  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  defend  itself. .  .  .  Such  actions  are 
directed  to  achieving  a  comprehensive  and  a 
verifiable  agreement  among  the  countries  of 
Central  America,  baaed  upon  the  1M3  Con- 
tadorm  Document  of  Objectives,  and  inter- 
nal reconciliation  within  Nicaragua  .  .  . 
without  the  use  of  force  by  the  United 
States. 

That  is  the  language  that  brings  this 
particular  bill  to  the  floor.  It  is  a  good 
international  law.  It  is  a  good  moral 
hiw,  but  it  is  a  good  international  law, 
and  we  have  the  preservation  in  this 
matter  of  not  sending  troops. 

There  are  limitations  to  the  idea  of 
freeing  all  or  helping  all  freedom- 
fighting  people  throughout  the  world. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  do  this.  In  the 
case  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  our  Gov- 
ernment, under  President  Eisenhower, 
decided  that  we  were  not  able  to  do  it. 
So  there  may  be  things  that  we  cannot 
do.  Certainly  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, it  is  something  that  is  doable. 

People  say  why  do  you  even  worry 
about  Nicaragua?  Why  do  we  worry 
about  it?  Certainly  we  do  not  worry 
about  just  it,  because  it  is  a  country  of 
3  million  people,  a  very  small  piece  of 
geography.  What  we  are  worried  about 
is  the  Moscow/client  relationship. 
That  is  what  you  worry  about.  That  is 
what  is  imperiling  America. 

Nicaragua  doing  it?  Not  a  bit.  Nica- 
ragua is  a  base  for  terrorism.  Nicara- 
gua is  a  base  for  unlimited  amoimts  of 
Soviet  arms  and  munitions,  and  infil- 
tration into  the  countries  around 
them. 

Think  about  the  dismay  in  Mexico,  a 
great  country,  a  great  sister  country  to 
our  own.  and  yet  how  dismayed  they 
are  about  their  economic  situation. 

The  largest  city  in  the  world  now  is 
Mexico  City,  impoverished.  A  million 
and  a  half  Mexicans  come  across  the 
border  every  year  Into  the  United 
States.  Very  distressed,  very  upset,  the 
very  sort  of  government  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  like  to  take  over. 

That  client  status  with  Moscow  is 
the  thing  that  is  giving  us  reasons  for 
apprehension.  It  is  a  real  apprehen- 
sion. It  is  not  a  fuzzy  thing.  It  is  not  a 
complicated  thing  that  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand. It  is  a  real  client  relation- 
ship. The  Russians  are  using  Cuba 
today  throughout  the  world.  Cuba  is 
almost  a  secondary,  even  a  first  tjrpe 
of  nation  today  because  of  its  client 
status  with  Moscow.  Moscow  is  using 
Cuba  and  it  will  use  Nicaragua  the 
same  way. 

Here  on  our  own  U.S.  territory  and 
very  close  to  our  own  boundaries,  we 
have  this  threat.  To  me  It  is  just  like 
that  trolley  car  going  down  the  street. 
We  ought  to  catch  up  with  it  and  we 
ought  to  do  this.  We  ought  to  support 
the  President 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  RakgklI. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
some  infantrymen  could  hear  some  of 
the  debate  that  is  going  on  here  today. 
I  served  with  the  2d  Infantry  Division 
in  Korea,  and  when  I  was  alerted  in 
June  of  1950  to  stamp  out  the  Commu- 
nist invasion  of  South  Korea,  I  had 
not  the  sUghtest  idea  constitutionally 
or  lefl^dly  how  I  got  over  there.  But 
having  been  a  volunteer  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  I  assumed  that  was  a  part  oi 
the  obligation,  and  so  I  went  under 
the  United  Nations  mandate  and  re- 
ceived a  Bronze  Star  and  Purple  Heart 
for  valor. 

So  those  that  believe  which  way  I 
vote  today  might  not  put  me  on  the 
right  side  of  democracy,  I  do  not  have 
too  much  worry  about  that. 

But  when  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  talk  about  excising  a 
cancer  or  wiping  out  a  government,  to 
those  of  us  who  have  been  involved  In 
combat,  and  recognizing  that  when 
you  have  those  type  of  political  and  in 
this  case  military  objectives,  that  we 
believe  that  you  do  not  talk  in  terms 
of  $100  million,  you  talk  in  terms  of 
getting  on  with  the  declaration  of  war 
and  do  what  has  to  be  done.  Certainly 
if  this  small  country  is  a  threat  to  the 
most  powerful  country  in  the  world.  I 
would  want  the  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittee or  the  relevant  committees  to 
start  talking  about  that  rather  than 
having  us  to  believe  that  we  do  not 
think  enough  about  our  country  to 
put  it  where  it  really  should  be,  and 
that  is  with  our  military  forces. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anyone 
in  the  House  that  would  want  to  send 
our  American  boys  to  Nicaragua.  But 
if  the  ttireat  is  as  real  as  people  have 
said  it  is.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
want  American  democracy  to  be  left  In 
the  hands  of  the  Contras. 

But  that  is  not  why  I  came  to  the 
floor  today.  I  came  to  the  floor  be- 
cause the  President's  sUence  about 
countries  that  produce  drugs,  allies  of 
the  United  States,  countries  that  have 
violated  treaUes  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, treaties  with  the  United  States, 
countries  that  we  give  money  to,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Coliunbia.  Mexico,  it  always 
amazed  me  why  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President,  and  really  Ambas- 
sador Kirkpatrick.  and  to  a  limited 
extent  our  new  Ambassador  was 
always  so  silent  In  terms  of  criticizing 
these  countries. 

In  any  event,  when  the  President 
spoke  about  drug  trafficking  in  Nicara- 
gua. I  immediately,  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Narcotics  Committee,  tried  to 
find  out  where  those  pictures  came 
from  and  what  they  were  about.  And 
it  ttims  out  that  the  drug  agency,  the 
Drug  Administration,  rebuts  the 
Reagan  charge.  The  drug  agents  indi- 
cate that  there  is  no  proof  that  Nica- 
raguan  leaden  are  traffickers,  and  I 


refer  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
John  Thomas'  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  March  11,  1986,  where  he  Indicates 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  gather  accu- 
rate information  on  a  continuing  basis. 
The  Sandinistas  officially  have  denied 
all  of  the  allegations,  and  that  it  ap- 
pears as  though  the  one  aide  to  one  of 
the  officials  actually  was  indicted  in 
Florida. 

I  am  suggesting  that  if  we  believe 
that  trafficking  is  taking  place  in  Nica- 
ragua, we  ought  to  take  a  hard  look 
and  see  what  is  happening  in  Mexico, 
because  we  would  send  in  the  entire 
Armed  Forces  if  it  warrants  sending 
$100  million  to  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  [Mr.  LagomarsihoI. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  would  say  to 
the  genUeman  from  New  York,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  respect,  that 
the  difference  between  the  coimtries 
he  mentioned,  Peru,  Colombia,  et  al., 
and  Nicaragiia  is  that  there  is  no  alle- 
gation, never  has  been,  that  the  coun- 
tries he  mentioned  were  sending  drugs 
or  facilitating  the  sending  of  drugs  as 
part  of  the  official  government  policy, 
whereas  there  is  direct  testimony  from 
a  former  high  official  in  the  Nicara- 
guan  Interior  Ministry,  Alvaro  Baldi- 
zon,  who  has  been  here  and  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  Task  Force  on  International 
Narcotics  Control  last  week  that  was 
official  Nicaraguan  Government 
policy. 

I  would  point  out  that  at  that  same 
meeting,  Thomas  J.  Byrne,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Intelligence, 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  re- 
ferring to  the  investigation  they  made 
as  a  result  of  this  investigation.  13  per- 
sons, including  a  Nicaraguan  national, 
were  indicted  in  the  Southern  District 
of  Florida,  and  he  mentioned  them,  in- 
cluding the  Nicaraguan.  Frederico 
Vaughn,  aide  to  the  Nicaraguan  BClnis- 
ter  of  the  Interior,  Thomas  Borge. 
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To  date,  four  of  the  defendants  have 
pleaded  guilty.  One  more  was  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  that  charge. 

Ui.  LIVINGSTON.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  genUewoman 
from  Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucaxoticr]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  In  support  of  this  resolution.  I 
was  one  of  nine  Members  of  Congress 
who  spent  the  weekend  In  Nicaragua, 
and  we  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Vice  President  Sergio  Ramirez, 
the  vice  president  of  the  Sandinistas, 
and  also  Mr.  Tinoco,  who  was  the 
Deputy  Foreign  BClnlster.  and  Mr. 
Saul  Arana,  who  Is  the  leader  of  the 
North  American  Desk. 

We  also  met  with  the  Permanent 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  and  we 
met  with  Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo:  we 
met  with  the  owners  and  editors  of  La 


Prensa.  and  we  met  with  labor  leaders, 
and  members  of  the  opposition  par- 
ties. 

My  impression,  on  meeting  with  the 
Sandlnlsta  acting  president,  Mr.  Rami- 
rez, was  first  that  he  was  lying  to  us; 
and  second,  that  he  was  visibly  irritat- 
ed at  having  to  meet  with  us  at  alL 

Later,  after  we  left,  it  was  quoted  in 
one  of  the  pro-government  papers  that 
the  only  reason  he  met  with  us  was  be- 
cause he  felt  that,  if  not.  it  would  be 
used  against  them  in  their  fight  to 
keep  away  from  getting  aid  to  the 
Contras. 

One  of  the  most  blatant  lies  that  he 
told  when  he  first  met  with  us  was 
that  they  were  a  non-allied  nation, 
and  that  it  was  pure  propaganda  that 
they  were  a  Marxist-Leninist  country. 

We  asked  him  about  Cuban  pilots 
flying  the  Soviet-made  helicopters, 
and  he  said.  "No  Cubans  fly  our 
planes." 

He  also  stated  that  the  Sandinistas, 
the  Communists,  did  not  begin  receiv- 
ing arms  from  Cuba  or  the  Soviets 
until  they  were  faced  with  external  ag- 
gression. He  denied  that  they  were  ex- 
porting arms  or  violence,  and  it  contin- 
ued when  we  talked  to  him  about  the 
political  prisons  in  Nicaragua. 

First  he  said  that  there  were  no  pris- 
ons, and  then  he  changed  to  say  there 
were  no  clandestine  prisons.  He  was 
arrogant  and  tyrannical  when  we 
talked  about  free  elections  which  has 
been  promised  to  the  people  and  he 
said,  the  party  was  preparing  a  new 
constitution  and  they  would  get 
around  to  holding  elections.  And  he 
said  that  they  were  elected  until  1991. 
When  he  was  corrected  and  told  it  was 
until  1990,  he  Just  shrugged,  as  if  it 
really  did  not  make  any  difference. 

When  we  tried  to  talk  to  him  about 
a  dialog  of  their  refusal  to  sign  on  the 
Contadora  process,  he  responded, 
saying:  "Don't  ask  me  any  complex 
questions,  only  ask  questions  that  we 
can  answer  with  a  yes  or  with  a  no." 

In  talking  with  the  leader  of  the  Nic- 
araguan version  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  about  what  would  happen  if 
the  U.S.  Congress  decided  not  to  help 
the  Contras,  he  begged  us  to  decide. 
He  said.  "Please  don't  delay.  Don't 
bleed  it  out.  If  you're  not  going  to  help 
us.  tell  us  so  that  we  can  simply  suc- 
cumb to  slavery." 

Believe  me.  time  Is  on  the  side  of  the 
8andlnlitf#»  The  Communists  will 
agree  to  negotiation  or  anything  else 
which  will  delay  aid  to  the  Contras. 
buying  time  so  that  they  can  continue 
to  crush  the  opposition.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  we  withhold  this  aid  to 
the  Contras.  we  wiU  have  provided  an- 
other Soviet  government  on  our 
shores  Just  as  we  have  In  Cuba. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCourl. 
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Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I've 
never  been  a  fan  of  the  Sandinistas.  In 
1979,  after  the  Nicarasruan  revolution, 
I  voted  against  President  Carter's  for- 
eign aid  request  for  the  new  govern- 
ment. Given  what's  happened  since — 
censorship,  crackdowns  on  freedom  of 
speech  and  religion— I  like  them  even 
less. 

But  the  question  isn't  whether  the 
Sandinistas  deserve  an  award  for  con- 
geniality. 

The  question  is  whether  another 
$100  million  in  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  will  somehow  transform  that  gov- 
ernment into  a  citadel  of  democracy. 

The  questioa  is  whether  we  should 
be  taking  $10,000  per  Contra  out  of 
the  Treasury  at  a  time  when  farm 
exix>rt  programs  are  being  cut.  When 
public  schools  in  Oregon  don't  have 
enough  money  to  keep  their  doors 
open.  When  economic  development 
programs  au%  going  begging. 

The  answer  is  no. 

I've  got  the  facts  to  back  up  my  deci- 
sion. I'm  on  the  Appropriations  E)e- 
fense  Subcommittee,  which  oversees 
the  CIA.  I've  had  the  briefings,  seen 
the  classified  photos.  And  I'm  con- 
vinced the  administration  path  is 
pnved  with  thorns. 

The  White  House  doesn't  want  to 
lead  the  Sandinistas  to  the  negotiating 
table.  They  want  to  lead  them  out  of 
Nicaragiia.  As  E>onald  Regan  has  made 
clear,  the  White  House  goal  is  over- 
throw. 

We  know  the  Sandinistas  are  no  Boy 
Scouts,  but  neither  are  some  other 
governments.  South  Africa  has  a  re- 
pressive regime.  So  does  South  Korea. 
If  the  use  of  subversive  force  is  to  be 
America's  answer  to  all  governments 
we  find  offensive,  then  why,  for  in- 
stance, are  we  financing  no  Contras  in 
South  Africa  to  liberate  the  downtrod- 
den blacks  in  that  racist,  repressive 
country? 

Is  it  because  the  administration  is 
soft  on  racism?  Or  is  it  because  the  use 
of  covert  wars  in  every  country  we  dis- 
agree with  is  impractical,  not  to  men- 
tion illegal. 

Yet,  the  White  House  has  chosen 
war  over  negotiations  for  the  Sandinis- 
tas. And  they're  pulling  out  all  the 
stops  to  win  these  funds. 

The  administration  is,  unbelievably, 
trying  to  steal  this  $100  million  from 
U.S.  ammunition  accounts,  which  are 
already  in  short  supply  and  critical  to 
U.S.  readiness. 

President  Reagan  speaks  of  the  fall 
of  Mexico  and  the  domino  states  in 
Central  America.  He  warns  of  a  sea  of 
Communist  red  lapping  at  the  borders 
of  Texas.  But  these  scare  tactics  won't 
work. 

Now,  though  the  CIA  created  a 
Contra  civilian  corps  for  political 
cover,  there's  no  hiding  the  fact  that 
former  Somocistas  run  the  Contra 
military  operation;  9  out  of  10  mem- 


bers of  the  Contra  general  staff  are 
former  Somoza  henchmen. 

Nicaraguans  remember  Somoza. 
though  the  administration  is  trying 
hard  to  forget.  The  White  House  has 
papered  over  the  Somoza  connection, 
creating  new  identities  for  the  Con- 
tras. "Freedom  fighters."  Distant  cous- 
ins of  the  French  Resistance.  E>escend- 
ants  of  Valley  Forge.  Who's  fooling 
whom? 

The  Contras  can't  win  because  they 
lack  popular  support  as  well  as  sup- 
port in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The 
majority  of  the  so-called  domino  coun- 
tries oppose  the  Contra  aid  request. 

The  White  House  whispers  that 
Central  American  leaders  are  afraid  to 
speak  out.  cowed  by  the  Sandinista 
military  machine.  That's  absuird.  Re- 
buffing U.S.  assistance,  the  Contadora 
nations  have  consistently  called  for 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  frightened  people 
don't  ask  for  peace  talks  when  they 
could  have  guns  instead. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
White  House  adamantly  opposes  re- 
gional negotiations  that  could  prohibit 
foreign  military  bases,  advisers,  or 
troops  in  Central  America,  the  goals 
they  profess  to  want. 

Though  there's  no  hope  the  Contras 
will  succeed,  the  White  House  keeps 
sounding  the  call  to  arms.  Not  with 
our  boys— yet.  Full  use  of  American 
troops  will  happen,  they  claim,  only  If 
Congress  doesn't  approve  this  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it's  not  a  case  of 
either-or.  If  we  approve  this  plan,  it's 
a  question  of  when. 

The  White  House  has  already  let 
slip  that  the  Green  Berets  are  part  of 
the  $100  million  package  deal  for 
training  now.  £>own  the  road,  who 
knows?  There  are  no  conditions  on 
military  aid  or  training  of  any  kind  in 
this  request. 

If  the  administration  wants  to  pull 
out  all  the  stops  to  overthrow  the  San- 
dinista government,  let  them  say  so. 
And  let  them  work  to  build  support 
for  direct  U.S.  involvement.  But  let's 
stop  claiming  that  $100  million  is  the 
magic  number  that  will  buy  peace  for 
Central  America. 

If  U.S.  military  pressure  alone  could 
do  the  trick  the  Sandinistas  would  be 
holding  open  elections  right  now. 

For  nearly  3  years,  the  United  States 
has  had  6,000  troops  on  training  exer- 
cises in  Honduras.  We've  constructed 
permanent  military  installations. 
We've  pumped  up  the  Salvadoran  and 
Honduran  Armed  Forces,  offered  mili- 
tary aid  to  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala. 
We've  mined  Nicaraguan  harbors,  em- 
bargoed sugar  exports  and  used  the 
Contras  to  disrupt  coffee  harvests. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sandinistas 
are  still  there.  If  we  approve  this  aid 
they'll  stUl  be  there.  But  where  will  we 
be? 


Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bttrton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  colleague  from  Arkansas  indi- 
cated a  while  ago  that— as  well  as 
some  of  his  colleagues— that  President 
Reagan's  policy  was  a  failed  policy. 

I  might  remind  them  that  for  18 
months,  the  majority  in  this  House 
was  instrumental  in  getting  aid  cut  off 
from  the  freedom  fighters  down  there, 
and  yet  they  grew.  If  there  is  anything 
that  is  a  failed  policy  down  there,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  majority  in  letting 
these  funds  be  stopped,  thus  encourag- 
ing the  Soviets,  Cubans,  and  Nicara- 
guans to  increase  the  repression  of  the 
people  of  that  region. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
talked  about  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment oppressing  its  people  and  yes,  he 
is  concerned  about  that;  but  the  one 
thing  he  did  not  mention  was  that 
they  are  exporting  revolution 
throughout  Central  America  and 
Latin  America. 

There  are  19  countries  south  of  the 
Mexican-American  border  and  12  of 
those  countries  have  either  weapons 
that  came  through  Nicaragua  or  ter- 
rorists trained  in  Nicaragua  within 
their  borders.  This  i.s  a  fact  that  the 
State  Department  has  stated  in  their 
last  document  that  they  gave  to  the 
Congress. 

Twelve  of  the  nineteen  countries  are 
being  influenced  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Communist  government. 

I  was  in  Chalatenango  Province  in  ED 
Salvador,  and  I  saw  firsthand  Commu- 
nist weapons  that  came  through  Nica- 
ragua. You  might  say,  "Well,  how  do 
you  know  they  came  through  Nicara- 
gua?'" I  questioned  a  captured  Commu- 
nist guerrilla,  and  he  told  me  that  his 
weapons  come  through  Nicaragua. 

The  weapons  that  we  saw  were  Bul- 
garian handgrenades.  So\iet  mortars, 
M-16  rifles  that  came  through  from 
Vietnam,  that  could  be  traced  back  by 
their  serial  numbers  to  Vietnam,  weap- 
ons that  came  from  Venezuela  that 
were  sold  to  the  Communist  Sandinis- 
tas before  they  took  power  that  could 
be  traced  back  to  them. 

Now  there  are  a  nimiber  of  issues 
that  I  would  like  to  see  raised  today 
we  have  not  talked  about  and  because 
time  is  limited,  I  will  not  be  able  to  go 
into  my  entire  speech. 

One,  how  can  democracy  survive 
without  economic  growth,  and  what 
person  in  their  right  mind  is  going  to 
invest  in  a  country  that  has  a  Commu- 
nist expansionist  government  on  its 
borders  that  is  undermining  the  gov- 
ernment that  exists,  as  is  the  case  in 
EI  Salvador? 

What  American  company  is  going  to 
go  down  there  and  invest  if  they  think 
that  country  might  be  undermined 
and  fall.  We  know  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  in  there.  The  headquarters  of 


the  Communist  guerrillas  In  ED  Salva- 
dor is  in  Managua  They  are  training 
terrorists  in  Managua  to  export  revo- 
lution into  El  Salvador.  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  we 
really  should  talk  about  Is,  what  is  it 
going  to  be  like  in  the  future  if  we  do 
not  act?  Our  last  commanding  general 
in  Vietnam  was  General  Weyend,  and 
he  was  asked  this  question: 

How  do  you  rate  the  motivation  of  the 
Viet  Cong? 

His  Answer 

The  Viet  Cong  had  superior  motivation 
and  I  am  perplexed  over  why.  *  •  •  They  lost 
over  1  million  dead  In  the  war.  •  •  •  Every 
family  In  North  Vietnam  must  have  suf- 
fered a  loss.  All  endured  hardship. 

Why  didn't  they  protest?  Why  did  they 
continue  to  send  their  sons  south  to  almost 
certain  death  In  a  cause  they  hardly  under- 
stood? 

Here  is  his  answer: 

I  know  of  a  North  Vietnamese  textbook 
that  gives  a  clue— early  ideological  Indoctri- 
nation. For  example,  arithmetic  was  taught 
to  Viet  Cong  children  In  terms  of  how  many 
Imperialist  warmongers  would  be  left  If  4 
appeared  and  3  were  killed? 

As  soon  as  the  Communist  Sandinis- 
tas took  power  in  Nicaragua,  they  im- 
ported 600  Cuban  teachers.  This  first- 
grade  textbook  is  what  they  are  teach- 
ing from  down  there  right  now,  the 
same  thing  they  taught  the  Commu- 
nist Vietnamese  children  in  North 
Vietnam. 

They  have  had  7  years  to  indoctri- 
nate those  children.  Here  is  how  they 
teach  them  to  add;  Two  AK-47  ma- 
chineguns  plus  two  machineguns  plus 
two  machinegxins  are  six  machinegiins. 
Three  handgrenades  plus  three  hand- 
grenades  are  six  handgrenades. 
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And  It  gets  worse.  As  they  get  older 
the  indoctrination  gets  more  severe. 
This  is  what  we  are  facing.  If  we  do 
not  deal  with  the  problem  today  our 
children  are  going  to  have  to  face  it  5 
or  10  years  down  the  road.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  fight  an  army  of  zeal- 
ots. Communist  zealots  who  want  to 
take  away  our  freedom  as  well  as  the 
freedoms  of  all  the  other  countries  in 
this  hemisphere. 

They  are  already  in  12  of  the  19 
countries.  They  are  teaching  these 
children  this  today  and  we  are  going 
to  have  to  deal  with  it. 

I  have  a  boy  who  is  11  years  old.  I  do 
not  want  him  to  have  to  face  that.  If 
we  help  the  Contras  today  who  are 
fighting  for  the  freedom  of  their 
homeland,  who  are  fighting  for  the 
revolution  kidnaped  from  their  home- 
land, who  are  fighting  for  the  revolu- 
tion kidnaped  from  them  by  the  Com- 
munist Sandinista  govenunent.  we  wiU 
not  have  to  use  our  young  men— our 
soldiers  to  defend  our  freedoms  down 
there  in  the  future.  But  my  great  fear 
is  that  my  colleaguefl  en  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  will  stand  idly  by  and  let 


the  Contras  go  down  to  defeat,  let  the 
revolution  spread  into  these  other 
coiuitries  and  our  children  will  be  in- 
volved in  a  war  that  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Millxs]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  at  the 
end  of  this  debate  we  would  reject  the 
President's  proposal  to  provide  $100 
million  in  aid  to  the  Contras  to  be  split 
between  military  aid  and  humanitari- 
an aid.  It  has  been  a  long  road  to  this 
date  with  this  administration  and  with 
Its  various  proposals  to  fund  both 
covert  and  overt  aid  and  fighting 
forces  inside  of  Nicaragua. 

A  lot  of  discussion  has  been  heard 
today  about  a  policy.  I  really  think 
what  this  shows  is  an  absence  of  a 
policy.  A  decision  was  made  back  in 
late  1981,  a  finding  before  the  Intelli- 
gence Committees  to  allow  for  covert 
activities  within  the  borders  of  Nicara- 
gua. That  was  a  day  when  a  group  of 
people  were  standing  around  the  Oval 
Office  asking  what  to  do  and  some- 
body stepped  in  and  said,  "We  can 
take  care  of  this  for  you." 

Since  that  time  in  1981.  this  Con- 
gress has  been  lied  to  about  the 
amoimt  of  money  spent  on  the  covert 
operation,  and  It  has  been  lied  to 
about  the  purposes  for  which  that 
money  was  spent.  We  have  been  told 
the  reason  for  our  policy  was  drug 
interdiction  and  arms  interdiction.  We 
have  found  out  that  we  have  engaged 
in  illegal  activities:  we  engaged  In  the 
mining  of  harbors,  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  assassination  manuals.  This 
country  was  called  before  the  World 
Court  because  of  those  actions.  We 
have  been  embarrassed  with  our  allies 
when  the  mining  of  the  harbors  took 
place. 

Until  last  June,  each  and  every  time 
that  this  Congress  scrutinized  our 
policy  in  Nicaragua  the  Congress  said, 
"No."  We  did  not  want  to  engage  In 
the  mining  of  harbors.  We  did  not 
want  to  engage  in  the  killing  of  Nica- 
raguan citizens.  We  wanted  a  policy  to 
bring  about  change.  But  from  the  day 
that  that  finding  was  made  in  the 
Oval  Office  and  sent  to  the  HUl,  the 
policy  has  been  the  military  overthrow 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  and 
that  is  the  policy  today. 

Now  what  has  happened  to  date? 
Tens  of  thousands  of  ralllers.  they 
were  called  in  the  early  days  were  to 
come  forth  in  Nicaragua.  They  did  not 
come  forth.  So  we  continued  to  prime 
the  pump  with  money  and  to  bring 
forth  these  people. 

In  fact  that  revolution  against  the 
Sandinistas  that  the  administration 
talks  about  in  the  form  of  the  Contras 
did  not  spring  forth  in  Nicaragua.  We 
imported  the  Argentinians,  then  the 
best  practitioners  of  terrorism  in 
South  America,  to  train  these  people. 
Our    Government    tried    to    recruit 


people  to  serve  in  this  Contra  force.  I 
have  people  in  my  hometown  whom 
they  were  trying  to  recruit  to  go  and 
to  train  and  to  participate  in  these  ac- 
tivities inside  of  Nicaragua. 

We  have  built  this  revolution  from 
the  Oval  Offlce  of  the  United  SUtes. 
We  have  built  this  revolution  through 
the  covert  activities  of  the  CIA.  We 
were  the  ones  who  were  lobbing  weap- 
ons fired  into  the  Mlskito  villages  on 
the  Rio  Coco.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  has  been  by  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  and  training  that  the  Con- 
tras have  grown.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  we  see  no  coimectlon.  by 
the  testimony  of  our  own  State  De- 
partment, between  the  Contras  and 
the  majority  of  the  population  in 
Nicaragua. 

What  we  see  rather  are  random  acts 
of  violence  against  those  who  would 
pick  coffee.  These  are  the  same  acts 
that  many  of  us  condemn  in  El  Salva- 
dor, actions  against  civilian  targets 
and  mayors  of  cities  and  civilian  popu- 
lations. We  are  fimding  the  Contras  to 
conunit  the  same  guerrilla  acts  that 
we  condemn  in  El  Salvador— to  kill 
people  who  go  out  and  pick  cotton,  to 
kill  people  who  go  out  and  pick  coffee, 
to  kill  the  farmers  that  would  grow  it. 
And  let  us  understand  that  these 
farmers  are  not  necessarily  vigorous 
supporters  of  the  Sandinista  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  some  80  percent  of  the 
Nicaraguan  agricultural  economy  is  in 
the  private  sector,  not  in  the  Marxist 
sector  but  In  the  private  sector. 

Those  farmers  who  continue  to  grow 
are  the  ones  who  are  being  pimlshed 
by  American  sponsored  forces.  Those 
are  the  victims  of  the  Contras. 

You  know,  not  many  Sandinista  offi- 
cials, no  members  of  the  Directorate, 
have  been  put  under  fire  by  the  Con- 
tras. Not  many  of  their  commanders 
and  field  commanders  have  been  put 
under  fire.  But  the  peasants,  the 
women,  the  children,  the  men  of  Nica- 
ragua have  been  killed  by  the  Contras, 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  of  "putting 
pressure  on  the  Sandinista  regime." 
The  machoism  of  Memtwrs  of  Con- 
gress to  stand  here  and  talk  about 
"putting  pressure"  when  in  fact  that 
translates  to  somebody  else  dying  for 
your  convictions.  The  machoism  of  fi- 
nancing the  Contras  to  run  through 
the  countryside  with  no  military  ob- 
jective in  the  sense  that  we  truly  know 
it,  to  carry  out  random  acts  of  violence 
is  wrong,  lliis  policy  has  been  discred- 
ited in  each  and  every  rationale  that 
has  been  brought  to  the  floor  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  LTVTNGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  DiLay]. 

Mr.  DkLAY.  Before  the  gentleman 
from  California  walks  off  the  floor, 
would  he  care  to  enumerate  where  he 
gets  all  this  Information  at>out  the 
atrocities  of  the  Contras  killing  cam- 
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pesinos  that  support  the  Contras  and 
feed  them  for  days,  give  them  three 
meals  a  day  and  hot  coffee? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DkLAT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  MILLER  of  California.  It  comes 
clearly  from  those  organizations  and 
our  own  State  E>epartment  that  has 
admitted  that  these  atrocities  have 
taken  place.  We  have  argued  abc  \t 
the  numbers. 

Mr.  Delay.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
would  the  gentleman  please  list  those 
organizations? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
he  delighted  to  provide  that  for  the 
gentleman  anytime  he  would  like  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  Delay.  The  gentleman  cannot 
list  them? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Would 
the  gentleman  like  to  start? 

Mr.  LIVINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Btjktoh]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  law  firm  of 
Reichler  &  Applebaum  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  sent  two  teams  to  Nicara- 
gua to  do  a  human  rights  study.  These 
two  teams  went  down  there  and  came 
back  with  a  study  alright.  The  study 
was  completely  paid  for  by  the  Com- 
munist Sandinista  government.  The 
Communist  Sandinista's  law  firm  here 
in  Washington,  Reichler  &  Apple- 
baum. received  $350,000  in  legal  fees 
from  the  Sandinista  government.  This 
is  one  of  the  reports  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  talking  about. 
This  is  pure  Communist  disinforma- 
tion that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  being  fed. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman will  not  ascribe  to  me  which  re- 
ports I  am  referring  to.  I  will  refer  to 
my  own  reports.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  a  list  of  those,  I  will  provide  a 
list  to  the  gentleman  of  those  reports. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, regular  order. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  reg- 
ular order  would  be  for  the  gentleman 
not  to  characterize  my  remarks.  That 
would  be  the  regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Paketta).  The  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana has  the  time  yielded  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  people  of  this  body  and  the 
people  who  may  be  watching  this 
across  this  country  that  much  of  this 
information  that  we  are  hearing  is 
Communist  disinformation  paid  for  by 
the  Communist  Sandinista  govern- 
ment that  is  going  into  the  living 
rooms  of  this  country  and  it  is  Just  not 
so.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
are  many  more  human  rights  viola- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Sandinistas. 


Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  the  time. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  WeU,  it 
has  t>een  decimated,  Mr.  Chairman. 
But  in  summary,  the  law  firm  of 
Reichler  &  Applebaum  with  the  help 
of  some  of  our  colleagues  in  this  body 
helped  get  a  report  published  that  was 
paid  for  completely  by  the  Communist 
Sandinista  government,  published  by 
the  Washington  Office  on  Latin  Amer- 
ican Affairs.  It  has  been  fed  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  is  pure  Com- 
munist disinformation. 

I  yield  back  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  we  started 
off  this  debate  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  suggesting 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  high  level  of 
debate  here.  And  I  think  our  side  has 
certainly  attempted  to  do  that.  But, 
you  know,  it  is  somewhat  embarrass- 
ing that  the  other  side  does  not  have 
enough  confidence  in  their  own  argu- 
ments that  when  they  are  standing  in 
this  well  engaged  in  debate  that  they 
will  not  yield  to  our  side.  It  Is  some- 
what embarrassing  then  that  the  same 
gentleman  who  will  not  yield  sees  fit 
to  come  out  on  the  floor  and  then  in- 
terrupt the  people  who  have  time  on 
our  side.  And  I  think  it  behooves  the 
debate  if  the  people  would  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  point  is,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  people  are  ascribed  5  minutes, 
3  minutes,  to  characterize  their  view 
of  the  debate,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  very  often  he  does  not  yield 
from  time  to  time.  Is  he  about  to  cut 
off  the  debate? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  just  as  I  have  Just 
yielded  to  you  and  you  have  interrupt- 
ed my  time,  our  people  are  yielding. 
The  point  is  that  the  gentleman's 
people  are  not.  It  seems  to  me  if  we 
want  to  engage  in  a  real  debate  on  this 
House  floor  the  gentleman's  people 
should  have  enough  confidence  in 
their  point  of  view  to  yield  and  have 
the  facts  brought  to  this  floor.  And 
that  is  what  the  gentleman  is  not 
doing.  And  I  say  it  is  embarrassing. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  very  excellent  point.  The 
gentleman   from   California,   who  re- 


fused to  yield,  turned  around  and  then 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
yield,  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
did  jrield.  We  need  a  debate. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  how  much  time 
remains  on  both  sides. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Liv- 
ingston] has  consumed  1  hour  and  16 
minutes.  The  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitten]  has  consumed  57 
minutes. 

Mr.  UVINGSTON.  I  will  let  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  proceed, 
then. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  11^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  two 
comments.  First  of  all,  much  has  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  immediately 
after  the  Sandinistas  came  to  power 
this  House  provided  assistance  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Government.  Do  you  know 
who  was  asking  us  to  do  it  at  the  time? 
The  fellows  who  were  asking  us  to  do 
it  at  the  time  were  fellows  by  the 
name  of  Adolfo  Calero  and  Mr. 
Robelo,  who  is  outside  the  Chambers 
right  now,  two  of  the  three  leaders  of 
the  Contras  today  are  the  people  who 
asked  this  House  at  that  time  to  pro- 
vide the  aid  to  Nicaragua,  not  to 
strengthen  the  Sandinistas  but  to  give 
the  business  community  and  the  mod- 
erates in  that  society  an  opportunity 
to  survive.  That  is  who  was  urging  the 
House  to  do  it  at  the  time. 

Second,  we  were  told  by  a  previous 
speaker,  "What  we  have  had  in  Cen- 
tral America  the  last  4  years,"  and  I 
am  quoting  directly,  "is  the  greatest 
spread  of  democracy  in  our  time." 
Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  then  I  fail  to 
understand  why  the  panic.  Why  if  we 
have  had  the  greatest  spread  of  de- 
mocracy in  our  time  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, why  don't  we  listen  to  those  very 
democracies  who  tell  us,  "Don't  worry, 
folks,  we  are  not  going  to  go  down  the 
drain  if  you  don't  provide  $100  million 
to  the  Contras." 

What  they  are  telling  us  is  that  they 
will  probably  have  a  better  chance  of 
going  down  the  drain  if  we  do  provide 
that  assistance  than  if  we  don't.  They 
want  that  $100  million  to  develop 
their  own  economies,  not  to  give  to 
some  half-baked  Contra  military  force 
that  does  not  have  a  prayer  of  winning 
anyhow.    

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time  and  I 
yield  the  floor  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pawetta).  The  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hamilton]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  540  to  provide 


HOC  million  in  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  the  Contras  fighting  the 
Sandinista  government  in  Nicaragua. 

The  President's  requests  seeks  to  ad- 
dress the  one  aspect  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Central  America  on  which 
there  is  not  a  consensus. 

I.  AKXAS  or  AOREKMXIIT 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  worth  noting  at 
the  outset  that  there  are  significant 
and  large  areas  of  agreement  between 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on 
Central  America: 

Growing  out  of  the  Kissinger  Com- 
mission and  its  important  work,  there 
is  an  increasing  consensus  that  the 
United  States  has  Important  interests 
in  Central  America  which  need  to  be 
both  promoted  and  protected; 

There  is  also  a  consensus  and  wide 
congressional  support  for  economic 
and  security  assistance  for  friendly 
democratic  states  throughout  the 
region; 

And  there  is  a  realization  that  we 
have  a  vital  stake  in  helping  our 
neighbors  address  serious  problems  of 
economic  and  social  deprivation. 

There  are  also  many  large  areas  of 
agreement  on  the  serious  and  deterio- 
rating situations  in  Nicaragua. 

President  Reagan  spoke  Sunday 
night  for  a  vast  majority  of  Americans 
in  what  he  said  about  Nicaragua: 

We  all  oppose  what  the  President 
called  Nicaragua's  efforts  to  "subvert 
and  topple  its  democratic  neighbors"; 

We  also  would  oppose  giving,  as  the 
President  said,  "The  Soviet  Union  a 
beachhead  in  North  America"; 

We  all  would  oppose  Nicaragua 
threatening  Mexico; 

We  all  would  oppose  creating  a  situa- 
tion where,  as  the  President  said,  "des- 
perate Latin  peoples  by  the  millions 
would  begin  fleeing  north  into  the 
cities  of  the  southern  United  States"; 

We  all  would  oppose  the  creation  of 
what  the  President  called  "a  second 
Cuba,  a  second  Libya  on  the  doorsteps 
of  the  United  SUtes"; 

We  all  would  oppose  Nicaragua's 
effort,  as  the  President  said,  "to  spon- 
sor terror  in  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica. 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras"; 

We  all  oppose  the  Sandinistas'  ef- 
forts to  repress  the  Nicaraguan  people 
and  establish  totalitarian  rule  in  Nica- 
ragua; and 

We  would  oppose  the  role  of  Nicara- 
gua in  international  drug  trafficking 
to  which  the  President  referred. 

In  short,  the  President  spoke  for 
most  of  us  when  he  addressed  some  of 
our  goals  in  Nicaragua  and  what  we 
want  to  avoid.  We  are  all  patriotic 
Americans  and  we  all  share  common 
goals  of  promoting  democracy,  human 
rights  and  freedom  and  of  opposing  to- 
talitarian rule  of  the  right  or  left  and 
Soviet  and  Communist  efforts  to 
export  revolution. 

But  the  crux  of  the  debate  today  is 
not  about  goals  we  do  share  but  about 


means  to  achieve  those  goals  and  It  is 
here  that  there  are  differences. 

II.  AMtAS  OP  DISAORKDCKNT 

The  choice  before  us  is  not  between 
aid  to  the  Contras  and  the  triumph  of 
communism.  If  it  were,  the  choice 
would  be  easy,  since  we  cannot  allow 
the  triumph  of  communism  in  Central 
America.  The  choices  before  us  in- 
clude better  alternatives  to  protect 
U.S.  interests. 

In  brief,  we  simply  do  not  see  that 
the  me8Uis  the  President  has  pursued 
for  5  years,  and  which  he  now  seeks  to 
expand,  have  achieved,  or  have  even 
begxm  to  achieve,  the  goals  that  we  all 
share.  Indeed,  we  are  Impressed  that 
each  of  the  goals  is  farther  from  us 
today  than  it  was  5  years  ago: 

The  Soviet  and  Cuban  military  pres- 
ence in  Nicaragua  has  increased,  from 
600  to  800  Cubans  in  mid-1981  to  some 
3,000  Cuban  and  300  Soviet  and  East- 
em  bloc  military  advisers  today; 

On  President  Reagan's  watch,  by  his 
own  admission,  the  Sandinistas  have 
strengthened  their  control  in  Nicara- 
gua and  the  country  has  become  a 
Communist  state,  something  it  wasn't 
in  1981; 

The  Sandinistas  have  increased  their 
military  forces  to  a  size  disproportion- 
ate to  those  of  their  neighbors  in  the 
region; 

The  Sandinistas  continue,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  administration,  are  ex- 
panding the  export  of  revolution 
throughout  the  region; 

The  possibilities  for  democracy  in 
Nicaragua  have  worsened  considerably 
said  political  polarization  and  repres- 
sion have  increased; 

The  Contra  war  until  now  has  made 
a  negotiated  settlement  more  remote 
and  has  not  forced  the  Sandinistas  to 
negotiate; 

The  Contra  war  in  Its  present  form 
is  causing  the  Sandinistas  pain  but  has 
little  chance  of  overthrowing  them  or 
forcing  them  to  change  their  policies; 
and 

Increasing  the  military  pressure  will 
only  cause  more  bloodshed,  destruc- 
tion, and  the  worsening  of  each  of 
these  trends. 

A.  Wl  DISAOMtS  with  THE  ntUIDDIT'S 
ntrRECISB  RKKTOIUC. 

First,  the  President  has  not  spoken 
with  precision  on  the  goals  of  U.8. 
policy. 

Sometimes  the  President  speaks  of 
negotiations,  and  sometimes  he  speaks 
of  military  victory.  He  said  Sunday 
night:  "We  have  sought— and  still 
seek— a  negotiated  peace  and  a  demo- 
cratic future  in  a  free  Nicaragua"; 

He  also  said  last  week:  'There  are 
over  20,000  freedom  fighters  who  are 
desperately  waiting  for  everything 
from  shoes  to  ammunition.  And  when 
they  get  them  they'll  move.  And  when 
they  move,  they'll  win."; 

While  his  diplomats  say  over  and 
over  again  that  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration  Is   to   seek   changes   In 


Nicaragua  through  pressure  and  nego- 
tiations, the  President  talks  about 
making  the  Sandinistas  "say  uncle" 
and  talks  about  "winning":  and 

This  imprecision  has  characterized 
this  administration's  approach  to 
Nicaragua  from  the  first,  and  it  has 
led  to  confused  objectives  and  flawed 
policy. 

Second,  the  President  has  not 
spoken  with  precision  on  his  reasons 
for  funding  the  Contras: 

The  rationale  has  shifted  from  the 
need  to  Interdict  alleged  arms  ship- 
ments to  El  Salvador,  to  pressuring 
the  Sandinistas  to  hold  elections,  to 
giving  the  Contras  a  bargaining  chip 
in  dealing  with  the  Sandinistas,  to 
forcing  the  Sandinistas  to  restructure 
their  government,  to  forcing  the  San- 
dinistas to  negotiate  with  the  Contras. 

B.  WB  OISAOREE  WITH  Tia  nmiDDfT't  ASSBS- 
MXHT  or  THE  ntSSEHT  THMIAT  rOSIS  BT 
HICAKAOnA  TO  VHtTB)  ITATXS  VITAI.  IMm- 
BSTS 

The  President's  assessment  is  exag- 
gerated: 

The  President  has  said:  "If  we  don't 
want  to  see  the  map  of  Central  Amer- 
ica covered  in  a  sea  of  red,  eventually 
lapping  at  our  own  borders,  we  must 
act  now."; 

He  has  said:  "If  we  abandon  our 
allies  in  freedom  and  allow  the  Com- 
munists to  establish  a  permanent 
beachhead  on  the  American  mainland, 
we  will  be  living  with  the  conse- 
quences for  decades  to  come."; 

He  has  said:  "Nicaragua  is  a  foreign 
policy  question  of  supreme  importance 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  coun- 
try's freedom  and  future.";  and 

He  has  said:  "Nothing  less  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  Is  at 
stake." 

These  are  not  careful  statements  of 
policy.  If  the  President  means  what  he 
says,  then  he  should  have  sent  in  the 
marines  to  Managua  yesterday.  Our 
rhetoric  and  actions  do  not  mesh.  If 
vital  and  supreme  United  States  inter- 
ests are  at  stake  in  Nicaragua,  then 
why  are  we  trying  to  fund  a  ragtag 
group  of  ineffective  and  untrained 
peasants  to  protect  them?  The  $100 
million  will  not  achieve  our  purposes  if 
the  threat  Is  what  the  President  de- 
scribes* 

The  fact  Is  that  Nicaragua  repre- 
sents a  different  kind  of  threat  to 
United  States  Interests  than  the  Presi- 
dent states.  Central  America  is  not 
covered  in  a  sea  of  red.  The  trend  Is  In 
the  other  direction,  as  Guatemala. 
Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras 
have  conducted  free  elections  and  help 
peaceful  transitions  of  Government. 
The  President  himself  is  fond  of 
making  this  point,  and  he  cannot  have 
it  both  ways;  and 

Nicaragua  is  not  an  Issue  of  supreme 
national  importance;  it  Is  a  small,  dirt 
poor  country  with  scarce  human  and 
material  resources.  It  does  not  today 
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represent  a  serious  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  It  possesses 
not  a  single  advanced,  sophisticated 
aircraft. 

The  President  does  need  to  make 
clear  that  we  will  accept  no  Soviet 
bases,  and  no  weapons  to  intimidate 
the  region.  The  United  States  will  not 
permit  the  establishment  in  Nicaragua 
of  Soviet  or  other  hostile  military 
bases  or  the  introduction  of  offensive 
weapons  that  directly  threaten  other 
countries  in  Latin  America  or  the 
United  States.  The  Soviets  must  have 
no  doubt  that  that  kind  of  conduct 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  United 
States. 

C.  WX  DISAGREE  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT'S  DIPLO- 
MATIC STRATEGY  BECAnSE  IT  WILL  HOT  WORK 

The  President  has  a  diplomatic 
strategy  of  seeking  to  pressure  the 
Sandinistas  into  a  dialog  with  the  Con- 
tras.  The  United  States  has  said  it  will 
resume  discussions  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas when  these  talks  begin. 

This  flawed  strategy  has  not  and  will 
not  work  because  it  requires  the  San- 
dinistas to  relinquish  power.  They  will 
not  share  power.  They  will  not  negoti- 
ate their  own  survival.  They  will  not 
do  so  with  a  guin  pointed  at  their 
heads: 

The  President  says  his  request  for 
$100  million  is  "directed  toward 
achieving  peace  based  on  the  Conta- 
dora  document  of  objectives  and  a 
democratic  reconciliation  in  Nicara- 
gua." Yet  the  President's  diplomatic 
efforts  emphasize— not  the  Contadora 
approach— but  a  flawed  bilateral  ap- 
proach to  negotiations; 

Every  time  the  administration  wants 
Congress  to  provide  more  aid  to  the 
Contras.  it  proclaims  its  commitment 
to  negotiations— but  that  commitment 
disappears  after  the  aid  is  granted. 
The  President  has  had  5  years  to  nego- 
tiate—but no  progress  has  been  made; 

In  1983,  the  administration  promised 
that  it  would  encourage  church-medi- 
ated negotiations  between  the  Contras 
and  the  Sandinistas,  if  Congress  ap- 
proved more  Contra  aid; 

In  January  1985,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration broke  off  its  bilateral  talks 
with  the  Sandinistas; 

In  June  1985.  as  part  of  the  $27  mil- 
lion Contra  aid  package,  the  President 
again  agreed  to  encourage  a  church- 
mediated  internal  dialog  and  a  region- 
al Contadora  settlement;  and 

This  time,  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed Philip  Habib  as  his  new  spe- 
cial emissary  to  Central  America,  and 
clijms  that  a  "new"  diplomatic  effort 
will  be  made— to  force  the  Sandinistas 
to  negotiate  with  the  Contras. 

The  administration  is  simply  using 
Bfr.  Habib's  standing  as  a  negotiator  in 
order  to  win  congressional  support  for 
its  policy.  Its  commitment  to  viable  ne- 
gotiations remains  suspect,  however, 
so  long  as  it  can  make  no  appreciable 
progress  toward  even  the  start  of  ne- 
gotiations and  so  long  as  it  favors  an 


approach  to  negotiations  which  has 
been  and  remains  flawed. 

The  administration  has  stated  re- 
peatedly that  it  will  settle  for  nothing 
less  than  a  wholesale  "restructuring" 
of  the  Sandinista  government.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  its  diplomatic  initia- 
tives have  led  nowhere. 

D.  WE  DISAGREE  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT'S  UNILAT- 
ERAL  APPROACH  BECAUSE  IT  HAS  NOT  WORKED 
AND  WILL  NOT  WORK 

It  isolates  the  United  States.  No 
democratic  government  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  no  democracy  in  the  world 
supports  U.S.  policy. 

The  United  States  is  embarked  on  a 
lonely  crusade  of  support  for  the  Con- 
tras, and  such  a  policy,  no  matter 
what  its  temporary  gains  may  be, 
cannot  be  sustained  over  time  and 
cannot  in  the  end  succeed; 

Thirteen  Governments  representing 
over  85  percent  of  the  population  of 
Latin  America  support  Contadora  and 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  conflict  in 
Central  America.  No  Latin  Govern- 
ment publicly  supports  United  States 
funding  of  the  Contra  war  effort  and 
the  Contadora  governments  have 
asked  the  United  States  to  resume  bi- 
lateral talks  with  Nicaragua;  and 

The  European  Community  and 
Japan  are  on  record  firmly  in  support 
of  Contadora.  Neither  the  European 
Community  nor  Japan  support  United 
States  funding  of  the  Contras. 

Leaders  in  the  region  are  becoming 
more  outspoken  on  the  U,S.  role  in  the 
Contra  war: 

President-elect  Arias  of  Costa  Rica 
has  stated:  "If  I  were  Mr.  Reagan,  I 
would  give  that  money  to  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica 
for  economic  aid  and  not  military  aid 
to  the  Contras.  .  .  .  You  won't  get  a 
negotiation  with  the  anti-Sandinistas 
giving  more  money  to  the  Contras"; 

In  his  inaugiiral  address  President 
Cerezo  of  Guatemala  stated  his  oppo- 
sition to  "the  conflicts  of  the  super- 
powers which  have  chosen  to  play  out 
the  proxy  war- in  our  region— that 
they  do  not  dare  play  in  their  own.'; 

President  Betancur  of  Columbia:  "I 
think  that  an  initiative  such  as  the  re- 
quest for  $100  million  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  wrong.  ...  I  know  we 
can  get  more  through  negotiation."; 

Foreign  Bffinister  Caputo  of  Argenti- 
na spoke  on  behalf  of  all  the  Conta- 
dora ministers  at  their  recent  meeting 
with  Secretary  Shultz:  "we  think  the— 
Contadora  draft— document  reflects 
the  predominant  thinking  throughout 
Latin  America."; 

That  document,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, calls  for  the  cessation  of  sup- 
port for  irregular  forces  which  operate 
in  the  region.  That  includes  the  Con- 
tras: 

Our  friends  in  Central  America 
regard  U.S.  military  intervention  as  a 
more  destabilizing  threat  than  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Sandinista  government 
in  Nicaragua; 


The  Contra  war  frustrates  efforts 
for  a  regional  settlement  which  is  es- 
sential to  preserving  and  promoting 
democracies  in  the  area.  European  as 
well  as  Latin  American  allies  see  the 
necessity  of  a  negotiated  settlement  as 
the  only  possible  practical  alternative 
to  a  lengthy  and  unwinnable  war.  Uni- 
lateral U.S.  policies  cannot  achieve 
success. 

E.  WE  DISAGREE  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT'S  TACTIC 
OP  PUTTING  MILITARY  PRESSURE  ON  THE  SAN- 
DINISTAS TO  MAKE  INTERNAL  REFORMS  BE- 
CAUSE IT  HAS  NOT  WORKED  AND  WnX  NOT 
WORK 

The  lesson  of  the  recent  past  is 
clear.  The  more  we  have  unilaterally 
tried  to  pressure  the  Sandinistas — 
whether  from  aid  to  the  Contras.  U.S. 
military  manuevers,  or  an  economic 
boycott— the  more  repressive  they 
have  become  and  the  more  remote  ne- 
gotiations have  grown. 

United  States  military  pressure  has 
not  caused  relaxation  and  reform  in 
Nicaragua  but  repression.  The  admin- 
istration's support  for  a  5-year  war 
against  Nicaragua  has  also  driven  the 
Sandinistas  further  into  the  Soviet 
embrace,  as  the  Sandinistas  have 
turned  to  the  only  nations  that  would 
help  them: 

Besides,  the  Contras  are  simply  not 
capable,  whether  we  fund  them  or  not, 
or  altering  Sandinista  policies  and  ori- 
entation; 

There  is  growing  popular  discontent 
in  Nicaragua  with  the  Sandinistas  but 
the  Contras  have  been  incapable  of 
capitalizing  on  that  discontent.  The 
Contras  have  no  credible  political  pro- 
gram and  no  mass  following  in  Nicara- 
gua to  enable  them  to  challenge  the 
Sandinistas; 

The  problem  with  the  Contras  is  not 
that  they  lack  boots  and  ammimition 
but  that  they  have  no  significant  sup- 
port among  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

p.  WE  DISAGREE  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT'S  POUCT 
BECAUSE  IT  RESTS  THE  DETENSE  OF  THE  U.S. 
NATIONAL  INTEREST  ON  THE  CONTRAS 

They  are  a  weak  reed  upon  which  to 
lean: 

The  President  accurately  states 
much  of  his  criticism  of  the  Sandinista 
government.  But  he  is  absolutely  blind 
to  the  faults  of  the  Contras: 

We  have  provided  to  date  some  $100 
million  to  the  Contras.  They  do  not 
control  a  single  town  or  village.  They 
control  less  territory  than  ever  before. 
They  stay  primarily  in  safe  haven  in 
Honduras: 

Some  of  their  leaders  have  demo- 
cratic credentials,  but  they  are  com- 
manded primarily  by  former  Somoza 
national  guardsmen: 

They  have  waged  war  largely  against 
civilian  targets,  attacking  buses,  agri- 
cultural workers,  villages,  civilian  gov- 
ernment officials— but  not  Sandinista 
military  units; 


Their  tactics  of  terror  and  human 
rights  abuses  have  been  repeatedly 
documented  by  independent  groups: 

The  record  of  both  sides  in  Nicara- 
gua leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Surely 
the  United  States  has  no  business  sup- 
porting the  Contras.  There  are  simply 
too  many  questions  about  the  Contras 
relating  to  their  political  viability,  ad- 
herence to  democracy,  military  per- 
formance, respect  for  human  rights, 
and  regional  support  to  invest  heavily 
in  them. 

G.  WE  DISAGREE  WfTH  THE  PREOCCUPATION  OP 
U.S.  POLICY  ON  NICARAGUA  BECAUSE  IT  MEANS 
WE  ARE  NEGLECTING  OTHER  SERIOUS  POREIGN 
POUCT  CONCERNS 

Our  preoccupation,  indeed  obsession, 
with  Nicaragua  represents  a  gross  dis- 
tortion of  United  States  priorities.  We 
are  neglecting  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations. We  are  neglecting  arms  con- 
trol. We  are  neglecting  other  priorities 
in  the  hemisphere. 

Today,  the  debt  crisis,  problems  of 
poverty  and  the  impact  of  falling  oil 
prices  are  matters  of  extraordinary  im- 
portance for  U.S.  policy  in  Latin 
America.  Yet.  these  vital  issues  get 
little  attention  cf  U.S.  policymakers 
who,  following  the  lead  of  our  Presi- 
dent, are  fixated  on  the  Contra  war; 

United  States  support  for  the  new 
and  fragile  democracies  in  the  region- 
Brazil.  Argentina.  Uruguay,  Guatema- 
la, and  several  others— Is  far  more  im- 
portant for  United  States  policy  than 
a  war  against  the  Sandinistas  which 
these  democracies  do  not  support.  The 
Contra  war  places  a  strain  on  what 
should  be  close  ties  in  a  community  of 
democracies  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere; 

We  would  do  well  to  remember  the 
size  and  significant  of  Nicaragua  in 
the  life  of  Latin  America.  Nicaragua 
represents  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
population  and  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  ONP  of  Latin  America. 
The  cost  to  Mexico  alone  of  falling  oil 
prices  in  the  past  few  weeks  exceeds 
Nicaragua's  GNP  by  a  factor  of  more 
than  2; 

Over  150  United  States  companies 
have  bigger  annual  sales  than  Nicara- 
gua's GNP.  The  United  States  Is  ob- 
sessed with  a  small,  poor,  sind  vulnera- 
ble State  that  many  Americans  would 
be  hard-pressed  to  find  on  a  map. 

H.  nNALLT,  WE  BELIEVE  THE  PRESIDENT'S  RE- 
QUEST rOR  tlOO  MILLION  PAILS  TO  TAKE  INTO 
ACCOUNT  THE  REACTION  OP  OUR  ADVERSARIES 

The  record  suggests  that  the  large 
scale  Soviet  military  and  economic 
buildup  in  Nicaragua  did  not  begin 
until  right  after  the  United  States 
started  the  Contra  war  in  December 
1981.  When  the  United  States  steps  up 
its  aid  to  the  Contras,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  steps  up  their  aid  to 
the  Sandinistas.  What  wiU  the  United 
States  do  if  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  re- 
spond to  this  $100  million  plan?  The 
administration  has  not  addressed  that 
question. 


Many  Members  have  discussed  the 
possibility  of  United  States  miliUry 
intervention  in  Nicaragua  in  the  future. 
A  vote  for  the  President's  request  today 
will  lift  restrictions  on  CIA  participation 
in  the  Contra  war  and  bring  American 
military  advisors  onto  the  scene  in 
Central  America  where  they  will  train 
the  Contras.  We  will  then  have  an 
American  military  presence  with  the 
Contras. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  does 
not  plan  to  send  United  States  troops 
to  Nicaragua,  and  I  take  him  at  his 
word.  But  the  announced  goals  of  the 
President,  and  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  those  goals  inevitably  point  in 
that  direction  if  our  next  round  of  es- 
calation cannot  achieve  its  goals. 

III.  A  BETTER  U.S.  STRATEGY 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  choice  before 
members  today  is  not  the  narrow 
choice  we  have  been  told  of  between 
funding  the  Contras  and  the  triumph 
of  communism  in  Central  America. 
There  is  a  third  alternative,  develop- 
ing a  more  balanced  policy  toward 
Nicaragua. 

United  States  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua should  have  three  essential  com- 
ponents: containment,  carrots  and 
sticks,  and  Contadora  and  the  negoti- 
ating process. 

First,  United  States  policy  should 
seek  to  isolate  Nicaragua  and  contain 
the  harmful  effects  of  its  present  poli- 
cies. 

We  should  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies  from  developing  or  de- 
ploying an  offensive  military  capabil- 
ity in  Central  America  that  directly 
threatens  the  United  States,  a  capabil- 
ity that  does  not  currently  exist.  The 
United  States  should  state  clearly  its 
intent  to  remove  such  a  threat,  if  nec- 
essary, by  military  action; 

We  should  protect  the  security  and 
territorial  integrity  of  any  State  in 
Central  America  that  is  threatened  by 
Nicaragua,  acting  in  conformance  with 
the  charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance; 

We  should  pursue  a  strong  regional 
policy  of  providing  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  democracies  of 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
and  Guatemala  to  provide  their  people 
with  an  opportunity  for  better  lives 
and  to  enable  them  to  resist  any  at- 
tempt by  Nicaragiia  to  threaten  or  de- 
stabilize them: 

We  should  provide  consistent  diplo- 
matic support  on  behalf  of  the  observ- 
ance of  human  rights,  and  support  for 
freely-elected  political  institutions 
throughout  the  region,  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  subversion  feeds  on  re- 
pression; and 

We  should  offer  diplomatic  and  po- 
litical support  to  the  domestic,  demo- 
cratic opponents  of  the  Sandinista 
government. 

Second,  United  States  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  should  be  based  on  a  long- 


term  strategy  of  carrots  and  itlcks  to 
wean  that  country  from  the  Cubans 
and  Soviets: 

A.  CAiaon 

If  Nicaragua  takes  positive  steps, 
such  as  agreeing  to  a  ceasefire,  remov- 
ing the  foreign  military  presence  in 
Nicaragua,  stopping  Its  material  sup- 
port of  Insurgencies,  agreeing  to 
reduce  the  size  of  Its  armed  forces,  re- 
specting human  rights,  or  making 
progress  toward  national  reconcilia- 
tion and  a  pluralistic  democratic 
system,  the  United  States  8l\ould  be 
prepared  to  take  simultaneous  steps  In 
response.  Appropriate  steps  might  in- 
clude: 

Suspending  U.S.  military  exercises  in 
the  region: 

Resuming  normal  trade  including 
the  resumption  of  nondiscriminatory 
trade  treatment  (MFN  status),  the  res- 
toration of  benefits  under  the  general- 
ized system  of  preferences  and  the  res- 
toration of  Nicaragua's  sugar  quota; 

Supporting  multilateral  and  bilater- 
al economic  assistance  for  Nicaragua: 
and 

Supporting  NIcaraguan  participation 
in  a  regional  development  organiza- 
tion. 

B.  STICKS 

If  Nicaragua  does  not  take  positive 
steps  to  do  these  things  we  and  Nicara- 
gua's neighbors  want,  there  are  also 
steps  we  can  take  in  concert  with  our 
friends  in  the  hemisphere,  including: 

Get  our  allies  in  Japan  and  Western 
Europe.  Nicaragua's  largest  trading 
partners  now.  to  cut  their  trade  with 
Nicaragua; 

Get  our  allies  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
stopping  all  bilateral   assistance  and . 
blocking    multilateral    assistance    to 
Nicaragua; 

Impose  tougher  United  States  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  including  an  assets 
freeze  sind  a  prohibition  on  flnancirvl 
transactions  such  as  bank  lending  or 
those  involving  travel  to  Nicaragua: 

Break  diplomatic  relations: 

Work  with  our  Latin  American 
allies,  especially  our  Central  American 
neighbors,  to  isolate  Nicaragua  in  re- 
gional affairs. 

Such  steps,  however,  can  only  be  ef- 
fective if  taken  together  with  our 
friends  and  allies.  Unilateral  sanctions 
have  not  and  will  not  be  effective. 
Allied  cooperation  will  not  be  forth- 
coming unless  the  United  States  is 
pursuing  negotiations  on  behalf  of 
goals  our  allies  view  as  legitimate. 

Third,  a  policy  of  negotiation  with 
Nicaragua  offers  a  better  means  of 
protecting  United  States  interest* 
than  current  policy.  The  United  SUtes 
should  pursue  a  policy  of  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Contadora  negotiations 
and  bilateral  talks  with  Nicaragua  in 
support  of  Contadora.  as  the  Conta- 
dora governments  have  requested. 

There  are  two  caveats  concerning  a 
successful  negotiating  posture: 
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First,  negotiations  and  the  Contra 
war  effort  cannot  be  pursued  simulta- 
neously: 

The  Sandinistas  will  make  no  con- 
cessions if  they  are  convinced  the  goal 
of  U.S.  policy  is  to  overthrow  them 
through  military  pressure; 

The  United  States  cannot  fund  the 
Contras  whose  purpose  it  is  to  over- 
throw the  Sandinistas  and  claim  to 
support,  and  persuade  others  that  it 
does  support,  a  negotiated  settlement 
with  the  Sandinistas.  United  States 
funding  of  the  Contras  thus  under- 
mines the  negotiating  process. 

Second,  negotiations  and  the  Conta- 
dora  process  cannot  succeed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  whole-hearted  United  States 
support: 

Rhetoric  alone  is  no  measure  of 
United  States  support  for  Contadora 
diplomacy; 

E^ridence  suggests  only  lukewarm 
United  States  support  for  the  Conta- 
dora process: 

Contadora  is  a  backbumer  policy 
priority  compared  to  efforts  to  weaken 
and  oust  the  Sandinista  government; 

The  Presidents  March  16.  1986 
speech  to  the  American  people  never 
mentioned  the  Contadora  process,  and 
emphasized  instead  a  diplomatic  ap- 
proach which  requires  the  Sandinistas 
to  relinquish  power; 

Ambassador  Shlaudeman.  former 
United  States  Special  Envoy  for  Cen- 
tral America,  met  with  the  Nicaraguan 
Ambassador  just  twice  in  the  past  year 
and  in  that  time  did  not  meet  any 
high  Nicaraguan  officials; 

The  United  States  has  yet  to  make 
public  conunents  on  Contadora's  third 
draft  treaty  completed  6  months  ago; 

The  United  States  has  not  detailed 
its  criticisms  of  the  Contadora  treaty 
draft; 

The  United  States  continues  to 
reject  the  immediate  goal  of  a  Conta- 
dora treaty:  To  end  armed  conflict  in 
Central  America  and  to  accept  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua if  Nicaragua  alters  its  foreign  poli- 
cies and  begins  to  improve  its  domestic 
record. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  bargain  in  a 
Contadora  Treaty. 

COMCLUSIOIfS 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  premise  of  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  is  that  if 
you  do  not  support  military  assistance. 
United  States  policy  will  fail.  In  my 
view,  the  proponents  of  funding  the 
Contras  overestimate  what  military  as- 
sistance will  do  and  underestimate 
what  creative  diplomacy  can  achieve. 

A  vote  for  House  Joint  Resolution 
540  today  will  not  resolve  the  issue. 
The  Congress,  and  the  country,  are 
simply  too  divided  on  this  aspect  of 
Central  America  policy  to  sustain  the 
proposed  military  policy.  A  policy 
which  is  not  sustainable  cannot  suc- 
ceed. 

A  vote  against  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion   540    is    a   vote    to   concentrate 


United  States  energies  and  policy  on 
those  many  aspects  of  Central  Amer- 
ica policy  on  which  there  is  a  consen- 
sus, building  on  that  consensus  in 
order  to  isolate  and  contain  Nicaragua, 
working  together  with  the  democra- 
cies of  Central  and  Latin  America  who 
oppose  Nicaragua's  policies  but  also 
oppose  the  Contra  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  pursue  a 
unilateral  policy  of  promoting  the 
Contra  war  and  thereby  trying  to 
make  Central  America  safe  for  democ- 
racy if  those  same  democracies  do  not 
support  United  States  policy. 

I  urge  a  vote  against  House  Joint 
Resolution  540. 

D  1315 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  11  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr.  HYDE.  Just  tell  what  you  have 
in  your  hand. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  All  right.  I 
will  do  that. 

I  have  in  hand  here  a  document 
which  I  have  shown  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  which  shows  specifically 
where  a  Latin  American  official  says 
privately  that  the  United  States 
should  support  the  Contras  although 
he  cannot  say  it  publicly.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  like  to  see  this,  I  will  show 
it  to  him. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  have  heard  re- 
peatedly from  high  officials  of  our 
Government  that  leaders  in  Central 
and  Latin  America 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  recapture  my  time  because  I 
am  limited.  This  dialog  is  useful,  but 
show  the  gentleman  the  document.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee. 

I  would  like  to  open  my  remarks 
with  three  quotes  from  these  wonder- 
ful people  in  Managua.  Let  us  try  For- 
eign Minister  Father  Miguel  D'Escoto: 

I  believe  that  esiiecially  for  Nicaraguans 
and  also  (or  any  knowledgeable  person, 
being  in  Leningrad  is  a  kind  of  pilgrimage. 
One  feels  that  one  has  come  to  a  holy 
land  •  •  *. 

That  was  December  1981. 

How  abcut  Interior  Minister  Tomas 
Borge: 

We  say  to  our  brother  Arafat  that  Nicara- 
gua is  his  land  and  the  PLO  cause  is  the 
cause  of  the  Sandinistas. 

July  22,  1980. 

How  about  Interior  Minister  Tomas 
Borge  again.  He  is  very  quotable: 


Our  friendship  with  Libya  is  eternal  •  •  *. 
Libya  is  a  people  which,  in  accord  with  our 
experience,  has  developed  solidarity  without 
frontiers. 

That  was  September  1, 1984. 

I  do  not  expect  this  debate  to 
change  a  single  vote.  I  feel,  as  Simon 
Bolivar  once  said.  "Plowing  in  the 
sea." 

But  this  question  is  so  important. 
Some  things  must  be  said  for  the 
record,  not  just  for  historians  to  look 
at,  but  I  suggest  our  grandchildren 
some  years  from  now  might  want  to 
know  which  side  of  the  barricades 
their  grandfather  or  their  grandmoth- 
er was  on,  because,  make  no  mistake, 
the  barricades  are  in  place,  and  they 
are  a  little  too  high  to  straddle. 

Now.  the  liberal  clergy,  the  trendy 
vicars,  the  networking  nims,  the  as- 
sorted concerned  citizens  have  done 
their  job  very  well,  and  there  will  be 
rejoicing  tonight  when  the  red  lights 
flash  on  this  board,  I  am  sure. 

But  I  want  to  make  very  clear  where 
I  stand. 

Now,  if  you  are  looking  for  an  excuse 
to  pacify  the  trendy  left,  they  are  easy 
to  find.  I  just  warn  you,  though,  if  you 
use  one  of  these  excuses,  most  of  the 
people  advocating  them  thought  any- 
body but  the  Shah  would  be  an  im- 
provement in  Iran,  and  they  also 
thought  Reaganomics  would  not  work, 
either.  So  you  be  careful  with  some  of 
these. 

Now,  No.  1:  Why  are  we  so  con- 
cerned about  a  little  country  of  3  mil- 
lion people?  That  is  what  my  friend 
from  Indiana,  for  whom  my  respect  is 
deep  and  profound  and  enduring,  said, 
"How  can  they  be  a  threat  to  us?" 

I  do  not  know  how  much  the  gentle- 
man knows  about  cancer,  but  there  is 
a  little  brown  mole  called  a  melanoma, 
and  it  starts  very  small  but  it  soon  me- 
tastasizes, and  pretty  soon  it  can  bring 
death.  I  suggest  to  you  that  Costa 
Rica— you  can  practically  spit  in  the 
Panama  Canal  from  Costa  Rica— is  a 
very  important,  strategic  place,  and  if 
you  think  the  Sandinista  Communists, 
a  surrogate  o'  a  Soviet  surrogate 
Cuba,  are  going  to  be  indifferent  to 
spreading  revolution  to  her  neighbors, 
you  really  haven't  been  paying  atten- 
tion. 

"Now,  the  Contras  can't  win."  Can 
the  Mujahedeen  win?  Can  the  Sonn 
Sann  democratic  resistance  that  has  to 
fight  the  Khmer  Rouge,  as  well  as 
fight  the  Vietnamese,  win?  How  much 
territory  do  the  Mujahedeen  control 
or  dominate?  What  big  or  little  cities? 
But  nobody  says  we  should  not  help 
them.  That  is  a  liberal  cause.  You  see, 
if  the  freedom  fighters  are  eight  time 
zones  away  from  this  hemisphere, 
they  deserve  support.  But  the  closer 
you  get,  the  more  tepid  becomes  their 
enthusiasm  for  helping  freedom  fight- 
ers. 


Let  me  quote  from  one  of  my  heroes 
in  foreign  policy,  Stephen  Solarz. 
Now,  he  supported  $5  million  to  the 
democratic  resistance  in  Cambodia. 
Now.  let  me  read  what  he  says  on 
whether  or  not  they  can  win  and 
whether  it  is  worth  it.  I  quote  Mr. 

SOLARZ: 

There  is  no  way  the  non-Communist  re- 
sistance is  ever  going  to  force  Vietnam  out. 
That  is  clearly  Impossible.  But  what  is  possi- 
ble Is  that  an  Increasingly  effective  resist- 
ance by  Increasing  the  price  Vietnam  has  to 
pay  for  their  occupation  of  Cambodia  might 
induce  ttie  Vietnamese  to  agree  to  a  political 
settlement. 

Not  bad  logic.  And  I  give  it  to  you 
for  whatever  use  you  choose  to  make 
of  it  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

The  Contras  are  one  element  of  a 
triad— military  pressure,  economic 
pressure,  and  diplomatic  pressure. 
Those  are  the  three  elements  that  got 
Somoza  out,  and  those  three  elements 
combined  will  get  the  Sandinistas  out, 
or  get  them  to  the  negotiating  table 
doing  what  is  necessary  for  their  sur- 
vival, but  we  will  not  have  that  if  we 
eliminate  the  military  leg  of  the  triad. 

Now,  "the  Contras  are  guilty  of 
atrocities."  The  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  said  the  Contras'  brutality 
is  far  worse  than  that  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Well,  you  pay  your  money  and  you 
get  your  choice.  We  understand.  Cer- 
tainly if  I  were  a  Sandinista,  I  would 
want  to  dress  as  a  Contra  and  kill  a 
few  people.  Then  they  would  blame 
the  Contras.  There  are  credible  re- 
ports revealing  this  Communist  tactic. 
But  if  you  want  to  talk  about  atroc- 
ities, read  our  own  history— read  about 
Andersonville,  the  prison  in  Georgia 
during  the  war  between  the  States, 
what  we  did  to  our  own  people;  read 
about  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea; 
read  about  Mylai;  go  visit  a  jail  in  a 
modem  city  today  and  talk  about 
atrocities  and  rapes  and  gang  activi- 
ties. We  live  in  an  imperfect  world. 
When  you  are  drowning,  you  do  not 
ask  the  lifeguard  to  answer  a  quiz  as 
to  whether  he  is  kind  to  diunb  animals 
or  whether  he  is  in  a  state  of  grace. 
We  live  in  an  imperfect  world.  We  did 
not  ask  Joe  Stalin  what  kind  of  a  guy 
he  was  when  we  shipped  $13  billion 
over  to  him  when  we  were  fighting 
Hitler.  We  did  not  ask  about  the 
Gulag,  God  forbid. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the 
Contras  are  a  worthy  vessel  for  libera- 
tion; the  question  is,  what  kind  of  soci- 
ety do  we  want  living  on  our  borders? 
Now.  "We  haven't  negotiated 
enough."  that  is  another  one.  That  re- 
quires a  childlike  belief  that  Commu- 
nists will  negotiate  away  power  be- 
cause you  ask  them  to.  They  do  not 
want  to  share  power;  folks,  they  want 
to  take  power.  That  is  the  history  of 
negotiating  with  Communists. 

Now,  "we  have  no  business  trying  to 
overthrow  a  sitting  government."  But 
the  Sandinista  government  is  illegi- 


mate.  It  lied  to  the  OAS.  It  lied  to  us. 
it  does  not  depend  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  We  helped  De  Gaulle 
try  to  overthrow  Vichy.  We  helped  the 
Sandinistas  try  to  overthrow  Somoza. 
We  had  an  Embassy  there.  We  recog- 
nized Somoza.  Lafayette,  our  great 
friend  Lafayette,  came  over  here  and 
helped  us  overthrow  a  sitting  govern- 
ment. So  that  is  nonsense. 

You  must  think  Yalta  and  Helsinki 
were  triumphs  for  human  rights 
rather  than  betrayals,  you  have  such 
faith  in  sitting  and  negotiating  with 
Communists. 

There  are  many  categories  of  igno- 
rance. There  is  voluntary  ignorance: 
"Don't  tell  me,  I  don't  want  to  know"; 
there  is  vincible  ignorance:  "I  might 
learn  if  I  did  know  the  facts";  there  is 
invincible  ignorance:  "I'll  never  know, 
no  matter  what  you  tell  me";  and  then 
there  is  cognitive  dissonance:  "I  don't 
want  to  believe  it.  and  I  won't  believe 
it  and  I  refuse  to  believe  it,  no  matter 
what  the  facts  are." 

And  cognitive  dissonance,  that 
mouthful  of  a  phrase,  is  what  I  think 
is  operative  on  this  issue. 

The  truth  is  that  our  friends  on  the 
left  have  a  Will  Rogers-in-reverse  com- 
plex. They  never  met  an  anti-Commu- 
nist they  liked,  whether  it  is  Syngman 
Rhee,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Savimbi. 
Diem.  To  mention  this  is  called  red- 
baiting. Do  not  think  Mr.  Nixon's 
troubles  did  not  start  with  his  pursuit 
of  Mr.  Hiss.  That  anti-anticonununism 
extends  down  to  Calero.  Cruz,  and 
Robelo. 

"The  army  and  the  government  in 
El  Salvador  are  the  bad  guys;  the 
Communist  guerrillas  are  the  good 
guys."  Then  you  reverse  that  when 
you  go  into  Nicaragua. 

In  October  1956,  there  were  freedom 
fighters  in  Himgary.  They  were  rolled 
over  by  Russian  tanks  because  we  were 
not  there.  Hungary  was  on  the  Soviet 
border. 

In  1968,  we  had  the  Prague  spring. 
There  were  freedom  fighters  in 
Czechoslovakia.  They  were  crushed  by 
Soviet  troops.  200,000  of  them,  be- 
cause it  was  on  their  borders.  We  were 
not  there. 

We  have  seen  the  rape  of  Poland 
since  1945.  resulting  from  one  of  those 
great  treaties  caUed  Yalta.  They  have 
a  labor  union— their  leaders  go  to  jail 
for  it— Solidarity.  The  church  is  under 
siege  there.  But  we  cannot  help  them; 
that  is  way  over  there. 

Well.  Qadhafl  said  it.  He  said  Nicara- 
gua is  on  our  doorstep;  this  is  in  our 
hemisphere,  and  the  gentlemen  on  the 
left  want  us  again  to  be  mere  specta- 
tors. 

Force  for  liberation  Is  different  from 
force  for  subjugation.  Does  this  need 
to  be  explained? 

We  have  foimd  some  Nicaraguan 
people  who  would  rather  die  on  their 
feet  rather  than  live  on  their  knees. 


Have  they  not  got  a  right  to  our  sup- 
port? I  suggest  they  do! 

I  want  to  say  that  as  the  refugees 
stream  north  and  as  we  are  forced  to 
avert  our  eyes  from  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  because  that  is  the  Soviet 
grand  strategy,  history,  not  Pat  Bu- 
chanan, is  going  to  assign  to  you 
Democrats  the  role  of  pallbearers  at 
the  funeral  of  democracy  in  Central 
America.  That  is  not  McCarthyism. 
That  is  called  accountability. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McHuch]. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  resolution  and 
urge  its  defeat. 

We  have  once  again  reached  a  criti- 
cal juncture  in  setting  American  policy 
in  Central  America.  With  our  vote  to- 
morrow, we  will  either  move  further 
down  the  road  to  military  escalation, 
or,  by  rejecting  the  President's  $100 
million  request  for  Contra  aid,  we  will 
signal  our  belief  that  there  Is  a  more 
constructive  way  to  advance  American 
Interests  in  the  region. 

At  the  outset,  let  us  be  clear  about 
one  thing.  A  vote  against  Contra  aid  is 
not  a  sign  of  disinterest  in  Central 
America.  The  United  States  does  have 
legitimate  interests  in  the  region— in- 
terests which  are  strategic,  political, 
economic,  and  humanitarian. 

We  do  have  a  strategic  interest  In 
preventing  the  establishment  of  Soviet 
bases  or  weapons  in  Central  America 
which  could  threaten  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

We  do  have  a  political  interest  in 
fostering  democratic  institutions  and 
pluralism. 

We  do  have  an  economic  interest  in 
seeing  the  nations  of  that  region  grow 
and  develop  in  an  equitable  fashion. 

And  we  do  have  a  humanitarian  In- 
terest In  seeing  all  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral America  delivered  from  desperate 
lives  of  poverty  and  repression. 

These  are  legitimate  American  Inter- 
ests, and  they  are  shared  by  our 
friends  and  neighbors  in  the  area. 

Thus,  the  debate  is  not  about  wheth- 
er we  have  interests  in  the  region;  the 
debate  is  about  the  most  effective  way 
of  promoting  the  Interests  which  we 
and  our  friends  hold  in  common. 

The  President  believes  that  substan- 
tially increasing  aid  to  the  Contras  is 
the  most  effective  way  of  advancing 
our  goals.  I  don't  question  his  sinceri- 
ty, but  I  do  question  his  judgment. 
And  so  do  our  friends  in  the  region, 
and  so  do  a  clear  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  are  precious  few,  if  any.  of 
our  Latin  friends  who  support  our 
policy  of  military  escalation.  Indeed, 
most  have  publicly  condemned  it.  How 
can  such  a  policy  be  effective  if  the 
very  friends  who  share  ou.-  interests, 
and  who  have  at  least  as  great  a  stake 
in    their    advancement,    oppose    our 
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policy?  By  this  policy  we  are  isolating 
the  United  States,  not  Nicaragua. 

And  how  can  such  a  policy  be  effec- 
tive if  a  majority  of  Americans  don't 
support  it?  In  a  democracy  like  ours, 
no  government  policy  can  long  be  sus- 
tained without  public  understanding 
and  support. 

The  President  has  called  upon  all  of 
his  powers  of  persuasion  to  convince 
our  people  that  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment is  a  cancer  threatening  the 
very  lifeblood  of  our  Nation,  and  that 
the  Contras  are  freedom  fighters  who 
share  our  values  and  deserve  our  sup- 
port. Yet,  we  all  know  that  our  con- 
stituents are  not  convinced.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  President's 
policy  is  simply  not  sustainable  and 
will  not  work. 

In  this  matter.  I  believe  that  the 
judgment  of  our  people  and  our 
friends  is  wiser  than  the  President's. 
They  recognize  that  a  nation  of  less 
than  3  million  people,  a  nation 
wracked  with  poverty,  poses  no  direct 
threat  to  the  United  States.  They 
know  that  the  Contras.  whose  top 
military  command  is  led  by  former 
members  of  Somoza's  National  Guard, 
do  not  readily  qualify  as  political  and 
spiritual  descendants  of  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

The  American  people  and  our 
friends  in  the  region  have  also  been 
confused  by  the  President's  state- 
ments and  goals.  At  first  he  claimed 
that  support  for  the  Contras  was  to 
interdict  arms  flowing  to  the  rebels  in 
EI  Salvador.  But  on  other  occasions  he 
said  its  purpose  was  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Nicaraguans  to  negotiate.  In  his 
most  strident  moments,  he  has  called 
it  necessary  to  excise  the  Sandinista 
cancer  from  Central  America.  These 
statements  have  made  people  uncer- 
tain about  the  real  goals  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy.  Moreover,  they  ask.  if 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  is  truly  a 
direct  threat  to  the  security  interests 
of  the  United  States,  how  can  we 
expect  the  vastly  outnumbered  Con- 
tras to  protect  us?  Why  doesn't  the 
President  honestly  acknowledge  that 
American  forces  will  be  required?  The 
positions  taken  by  the  President  on 
these  matters  appear  inconsistent  to 
oiu-  people  and  our  friends.  This  is  not 
a  sound  basis  on  which  to  build  a 
strong  and  sustainable  policy. 

What.  then,  shall  our  policy  be? 

If  we  have  legitimate  interests  in 
Central  America,  it's  not  enough  to 
simply  reject  the  President's  initia- 
tives, particularly  if  we  have  real  con- 
cerns and  differences  with  the  Sandi- 
nista government.  While  that  govern- 
ment doesn't  pose  a  direct  threat  to 
American  vital  interests  now,  we  are 
concerned  that  it  not  allow  the  instal- 
lation of  Soviet  offensive  weapons, 
that  its  territory  not  be  used  to  sub- 
vert its  neighbors,  and  that  its  people 
have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  de- 
mocracy   and    pluralism    they    were 


promised.  These  are  issues  we  and  our 
friends  have  a  right  to  pursue  with  the 
Sandinista  government,  and  we  should 
do  so. 

Unfortunately,  our  administration 
has  never  given  serious  negotiations  a 
fair  chance.  While  paying  lipservice  to 
the  Contadora  process,  the  focus  of 
American  policy  has  always  been  on 
military  confrontation.  This  helps  to 
explain  why  the  American  people  and 
our  Latin  friends  have  resisted  the 
policy.  Military  confrontation  should 
be  a  last  resort,  not  a  first  resort.  If 
the  President  reaUy  wants  an  effec- 
tive, sustainable  policy,  one  which  can 
enjoy  broad  public  support,  he  must 
emphasize  regional  negotiations  as  his 
first  priority. 

If  this  resolution  is  defeated,  as  I 
hope  it  will  be,  I  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  objectively  reassess  his  policy 
and  to  seriously  support  the  peaceful 
initiatives  of  our  Latin  friends  who 
desperately  want  political  dialog 
rather  than  military  escalation.  If  the 
President  does  that,  he  can  begin  to 
construct  the  type  of  broad  bipartisan 
support  he  needs  here  at  home,  and 
the  kind  of  regional  cooperation  Amer- 
ican policy  must  have  to  be  successful. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  resolution, 
and  the  formulation  of  a  new.  con- 
structive, truly  bipartisan  policy  for 
our  Nation. 

D  1330 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
if  I  have  the  time. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  before  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  Nicaragua  with  a 
population  of  only  3  million  people 
could  represent  a  significant  military 
threat  to  the  United  States. 

I  wonder  what  the  gentleman  would 
say  about  Cuba.  First  we  have  a  Cuba 
with  significant  military  resources 
there.  Now  we  have  a  Nicaragua,  a 
launching  pad  for  Nicaragua. 

What  kind  of  a  threat  realisticaUy 
can  Nicaragua  bring  to  our  hemi- 
sphere? 

I  say  I  disagree  strongly  with  what 
the  gentleman  has  said,  because  I 
think  it  can  be  substantial,  given  the 
efforts  of  the  Soviets,  of  the  PLC.  of 
the  Libyans  in  that  area,  not  to  export 
peace,  not  to  come  to  a  positive  conclu- 
sion in  their  discussions,  but  to  export 
terror  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlemsin 
just  a  single  question,  and  perhaps  it 
comes  as  a  result  not  just  of  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  but  what  other 
speakers  before  have  said,  and  that  is 
if  those  discussions  fail,  which  the 
gentleman  seriously  seems  to  believe 
are  lacking,  then  what?  What  would 
the  gentleman  be  willing  to  support? 
What  would  the  people  on  the  gentle- 
man's side  of  the  aisle  be  willing  to 
support? 


Bir.  McHUGH.  First  of  all,  as  I  made 
very  clear.  I  think  we  have  a  legiti- 
mate interest  in  preventing  Nicaragua 
from  being  used  as  a  base  either  to 
threaten  the  United  States  militarily 
or  to  subvert  our  neighbors  in  the 
region. 

I  think  we  must  take  those  issues  up 
with  the  Sandinistas. 

There  is  no  evidence  at  the  moment 
that  the  Sandinista  government  has 
permitted  the  installation  of  any 
weapons  which  would  threaten  the  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States  in 
any  direct  fashion.  Therefore.  I  think 
it  is  Inappropriate  and  counterproduc- 
tive to  be  pursuing  as  a  first  resort 
this  military  policy  of  escalation 
which  we  are  following. 

I  would  like  to  answer  the  gentle- 
woman's question.  Therefore,  if  the 
President  wants  broad  public  support, 
both  here  and  in  Central  America,  I 
think  the  first  priority  should  be  to 
undertake  serious  negotiations,  which 
in  my  judgment  and,  I  think,  in  the 
judgment  of  most  Americans  and  most 
people  in  Central  America  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  done  as  a  first  priority.  If 
those  negotiations  are  undertaken  in  a 
serious  and  meaningful  way  and  if  the 
Sandinista  government  not  only  re- 
fuses to  negotiate  in  a  serious  fashion, 
but  then  introduces  the  kinds  of  weap- 
ons which  would  directly  threaten  the 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
I  think  the  President  would  have 
broad  support  from  this  Congress  and 
from  this  country  for  a  military  re- 
sponse in  defense  of  our  own  security 
interests;  but  that  is  not  the  situation 
we  are  facing  today.  That  is  why  the 
people  of  our  country  and  our  friends 
in  Central  America  do  not  support  the 
President's  policy.  It  is  not  working.  It 
is  not  sustainable.  It  is  putting  mili- 
tary escalation  before  the  negotiating 
process,  which  I  think  most  people 
expect  first. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
just  simply  like  to  say  in  response  to 
that  answer  that  what  the  gentleman 
essentially  is  saying  is  that  if  they  do 
not  resolve  themselves  through  legiti- 
mate discussions,  then  we  need  to  in- 
tervene militarily,  and  I  would  have  to 
disagree  strongly  with  the  gentleman, 
because  I  think  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  people  from  Nicaragua, 
the  Contras  who  are  trying  to  fight  to 
restore  some  democracy  in  that  area 
to  be  the  first  ones  on  the  line,  instead 
of  our  kids. 

I  think  that  is  essentiaUy  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying,  either/or.  That 
does  not  give  us  any  alternative,  as- 
suming all  the  premises  of  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  are  correct,  and  I 
do  not  accept  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McHUGH]  has  expired. 


Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  some  of 
the  comments  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  made. 

No.  1.  there  have  been  extensive  ef- 
forts on  negotiations,  both  bilateral 
and  multilateral,  supported  time  and 
time  again  by  the  United  States. 

I  met  earlier  today  with  Philip 
Habib,  who  just  completed  a  tour  of 
the  democratic  countries  in  the  region. 
He  reported  to  me  on  a  personal  basis 
that  in  their  own  way  the  heads  of 
states  of  each  of  those  countries  indi- 
cated support  for  continued  pressure 
on  the  Sandinistas,  a  barrier  to  pre- 
vent the  Sandinistas  to  come  to  their 
country,  a  pressure  to  keep  them  from 
consolidating  their  power  in  their 
regime.  In  a  way  that  he  came  back 
and  was  able  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  there  Is  support  in  the 
region  for  the  kind  of  policies  to  bring 
the  Sandinistas  to  the  table. 

Do  we  have  to  wait  until  the  Mig's 
are  at  the  airstrip?  We  know  these 
Nicaraguan  pilots  have  been  trained. 
Let  us  not  wait  until  it  is  too  late.  Let 
us  get  the  situation  solved  now. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  MoNSON]. 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  spent  2  days 
last  week  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salva- 
dor, I  cannot  say  that  I  learned  every- 
thing there  is  to  know  about  this  im- 
portant issue,  but  I  can  say  that  I 
learned  some  very  important  things. 

During  that  time  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  with  the  newspaper 
people  from  La  Prensa,  the  only  Inde- 
pendent newspaper  left  in  the  coun- 
try. In  that  meeting  we  learned  that 
there  is  no  freedom  of  the  press.  Forty 
to  eighty-five  percent  of  that  paper  on 
a  daily  basis  is  censored  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. No  blank  spaces  can  be  left 
in  the  paper.  Many  times  that  censor- 
ship comes  after  their  deadlines  and 
they  then  have  to  work  diligently  to 
put  out  their  paper  at  a  reasonable 
time. 

We  met  with  the  independent 
Human  Rights  Commission  formed 
during  the  Somoza  years  to  Investigate 
incidents  where  human  rights  were 
being  violated  and  we  learned  from 
this  group  that  as  bad  as  things  were 
under  Somoza,  things  are  worse  now, 
that  the  human  rights  violations  are 
continuing  to  increase  and  that  those 
Increases  are  coming  from  the  Sandi- 
nista government  and  not  from  the 
Contras. 

We  met  with  a  group  of  businessmen 
and  labor  leaders  who  were  steadfast 


In  their  resolution  that  something 
must  be  done  to  turn  this  around. 
They  begged  us  not  to  leave  them 
without  hope.  These  are  people  many 
of  whom  have  lost  their  businesses  be- 
cause of  confiscation  by  the  Govern- 
ment, have  lost  their  farms,  have  lost 
their  ability  to  make  their  living. 

We  learned  that  the  only  people 
who  are  being  given  opportunities  are 
the  select  few  from  within  that  Gov- 
ernment. E>eople  like  the  President, 
who  can  afford  to  spend  $3,500  on  de- 
signer eyeglasses  in  New  York  City, 
five  to  seven  times  more  than  many  of 
the  people  in  Nicaragua  make  in  I 
year. 

We  met  with  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo,  who  told  us  that  there  is  no 
freedom  of  religion. 

We  learned  on  February  28  of  this 
year  that  a  family  was  shot  by  the 
Sandinista  government  forces  while 
praying  in  their  home  in  an  effort  to 
practice  their  religion  the  way  they 
saw  fit  to  do  so. 

We  were  told  that  the  Government 
instructs  the  military  to  not  allow  the 
practice  of  religion  other  than  in  the 
churches. 

These  brave  people  are  not  opposed 
to  the  Sandinistas  because  of  who 
they  are,  but  because  of  what  they  do. 
Their  only  interest  is  providing  a 
better  way  of  life  for  their  fellow 
countrymen.  They  want  freedom  and 
opportunity  which  they  all  acknowl- 
edged is  diminishing  worse  now  than 
before  under  Somoza. 

We  were  told  by  the  Government 
themselves  that  they  are  not  involved 
in  the  export  of  arms,  that  there  are 
no  foreign  people  fljdng  the  helicop- 
ters and  using  other  military  hardware 
that  they  have  there,  in  straight  con- 
tradiction to  what  our  own  Intelli- 
gence sources  tell  us.  In  short  we 
learned  that  the  Vice  President  of 
Nicaragua,  acting  as  President,  can  sit 
across  the  table  from  nine  Members  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  lie. 

We  went  to  El  Salvador  and  there 
we  were  told  that  the  only  people  who 
are  opposing  the  negotiation  process 
to  lead  to  a  peaceful  resolution  in  this 
ref^on  is  the  Sandinista  government. 

We  were  told  that  for  appearance 
sake  and  propaganda  they  will  create  a 
border  incident  on  one  of  their  borders 
and  then  rush  in  to  negotiate  with 
that  country,  one  on  one,  so  that  it  ap- 
pears that  they  are  willing  to  negoti- 
ate. Unfortunately  they  will  not  nego- 
tiate with  all  countries  In  the  region. 

We  were  told  that  the  only  way  that 
this  is  going  to  be  resolved  is  to  keep 
the  pressure  on  this  Government  by 
the  Contras,  because  the  negotiation 
process  Is  not  working,  because  the 
Sandinistas  will  not  participate  in  it. 
Those  in  El  Salvador  acknowledged 
that  pressure  by  revolutionary  forces 
in  El  Salvador  has  Increased  signifi- 
cantly during  the  time  the  Contras 


have  been  left  without  military  assist- 
ance. 

So  I  ask  after  learning  all  of  this 
why  is  it  that  the  people  who  oppose 
this  aid  are  so  willing  to  assist  the 
Conununist  government  known  as  the 
Sandinistas?  Why  is  it  that  when  they 
acknowledge  that  the  Commimlst  San- 
dinistas are  not  good  they  will  still 
oppose  efforts  to  change  that  Govern- 
ment? Like  it  or  not,  that  is  exactly 
what  is  happening.  If  we  do  not  pro- 
vide this  aid  and  help  those  who  are 
fighting  to  keep  communism  out  of 
this  hemisphere  we  help  those  who 
are  Communist  and  want  to  solidify 
and  spread  their  influence  throughout 
this  region. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  President's  re- 
quest for  additional  funding  for  the 
Contras. 

I  do  so  because  I  believe  that  noth- 
ing which  has  occurred  in  Nicaragua 
in  the  past  4  years  can  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  said  to  affect 
the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  do  so  because  I  believed  it  wrong 
for  the  United  States  to  instigate  and 
finance  a  civil  war  in  1981— when  our 
national  interest  was  not  threatened— 
and  I  believe  it  wrong  today. 

I  do  so  not  because  I  have  any  sjrm- 
pathy  for  the  Sandinistas,  but  because 
I  am  convinced  that  those  who  would 
replace  them  will  not  further  human 
rights  or  bring  democracy  to  Nicara- 
gua. 

I  do  so  because  I  believe  that  the 
CIA  should  have  no  further  involve- 
ment in  a  suspect  cause  that  can  only 
lead  to  a  lessening  of  its  credibility. 
And  subject  it  to  continual  public  criti- 
cism. 

And  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
quest for  humanitarian  and  military 
aid  to  the  Contras  because  it  simply 
won't  work.  It  will  not  achieve  any  of 
the  various  goals  the  administration 
has  propounded  during  the  course  of 
this  war.  Rather,  a  continuing  and 
more  deadly  civil  war  will  cause  the 
Cubans  and  Russians  to  Increase  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance,  will  pro- 
vide a  convenient  excuse  for  the  San- 
dinistas to  Institute  further  internal 
oppression,  and  will  eliminate  any 
chance  of  negotiated  settlement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  zealots  in  the  administration- 
like  Mr.  Buchanan— know  all  of  this. 
They  know  the  Sandinistas  will  not  be 
overthrown  by  CIA-provided  military 
aid  or  by  so-called  humanitarian  aid. 
They  know  that  respected  leaders  like 
Arturo  Cruz  are  but  figureheads  in  the 
Contra  leadership  and  will  have  no 
power  if  the  Contras  were  to  win. 
They  know  that  Cuban  and  Soviet  In- 
volvement has  increased  primarily  as  a 
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response  to  American  intervention. 
And  they  know  that  the  Nicaraguan 
economy— which.  If  permitted  to  con- 
tinue its  growth— might  have  led  to  a 
softening  of  Sandinista  attitudes- 
began  to  cnunble  only  after  the  CIA- 
funded  civil  war  was  well  underway. 

The  administration  knows  all  this— 
but  persists.  It  persists  apparently,  not 
because  it  cares  about  Nicaragua  or 
the  fate  of  its  people:  rather,  it  speaks 
of  East- West  power  politics,  of  stand- 
ing up  to  the  Russians  once  and  for 
all,  of  keeping  Marxism-Leninism  out 
of  the  Americas.  It  speaks,  as  did  the 
President  Sunday  night,  with  an  in- 
flamed rhetoric  that  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  reality  of  events  in  Cen- 
tral America  or  of  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviets. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  adminis- 
tration persists  because  it  believes  it  is 
perfectly  proper  to  foment  war  in 
Nicaragua  if  doing  so  sends  a  message 
to  the  Russians.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  paraphrase  General  Marshall,  it's 
the  wrong  message,  at  the  wrong  time. 
In  the  wrong  place.  And  it's  a  message 
encimibered  with  some  peculiar  mean- 
ings: "Humanitarian  aid"  suddenly 
means  t)oots,  uniforms,  and  vehicles 
for  an  army  in  the  field:  "Freedom 
fighters"  is  a  term  used  to  describe 
those  who  bum  crops,  sabotage  power 
grids,  and  execute  prisoners.  The 
latter  are  even  equated  with  America's 
Pounding  Fathers  and  the  French  re- 
sistance. 

We  should  not  stand  for  this  non- 
sense any  longer,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
must  instill  some  sense  of  reason  and 
proportion  in  America's  foreign  policy. 
We  should  send  a  message  of  peace 
and  economic  development  to  our 
neighbors  in  Latin  America.  And,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  reducing  funds  for 
health  care  to  expectant  mothers,  cut- 
ting back  on  programs  to  aid  the 
handicapped,  and  eliminating  any 
chance  of  decent  housing  or  adequate 
education  for  many  of  our  citizens,  we 
can  ill  afford  $100  million  for  the  Con- 
tras. 

D  1345 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to 
Chairman  Stokes  that  he  has  made  a 
very  and  effective  message,  but  he  has 
couched  it  in  the  voice  of  reason  and  I 
want  to  applaud  that,  because  it  is 
very  easy  for  people  to  get  polemical 
out  here  on  the  floor.  I  know  Nicara- 
gua is  going  to  send  everybody  to  ex- 
tremes. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
resolution  t>ecause  Its  foundation  is  based  on 
deceit  misrepresentations,  and  cover  up;  It  is 
a  policy  which  is  wrong  in  the  first  place,  a 
poiicy  which  is  not  In  our  long-term  Interests, 


and,  as  such,  a  policy  which  is  ultimately 
doomed  to  fail. 

The  President's  oft-stated  charge  against 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  Is  that  It  Is  a  "to- 
taltianan  Marxist  Dungeon,"  unconcerned  with 
human  nghts  and  bent  on  militarily  subverting 
tf>e  hemisphere.  This  is  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign of  ttie  worst  kirxl  for  It  Is  creabng  a  set 
of  false  t>eliefs  that  will  lead  us  Into  a  losir^g 
policy.  Let  us  be  quite  clear  atxxit  the  false- 
hoods of  the  President's  statements  on  this 
matter. 

In  Nicaragua  there  are  no  death  squads.  In 
United  States-supported  El  Salvador,  the  right 
wing  death  squads  have  t>een  responsit>le  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  more  than  40,000  civil- 
ian murders  over  the  past  5  yeqrs. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  press  has  occasionally 
been  censored.  In  El  Salvador,  opposition 
journalists  fuve  been  murdered  and  their 
newspapers  have  been  bomt)ed  into  silence. 
Until  Nicaragua  has  death  squads  like  ttx>se 
of  El  Salvador,  our  claim  to  tie  fighting  to  re- 
storing civil  rights  in  Nk:aragua  is  tranparentty 
disir>genuous. 

Nicaragua  is  not  totalitarian.  In  the  Interna- 
tionally monitored  elections  last  November,  80 
percent  of  the  population  turned  out  to  vote — 
as  compared  to  53  percent  in  the  United 
States — for  seven  different  pditKla  parties 
wtK)  now  hold  seats  In  the  Natk>nal  Assembly. 
In  Nk^aragua  these  parties  were  given  publk: 
finarKing  and  free  televisk>n  and  radk)  time 
but  there  were,  regretably  occask>nal  restric- 
tions. In  El  Salvador,  by  contrast,  oppositkin 
leaders  are  often  tortured  and  murdered  and 
in  Its  last  electkin  voting  was  mandatory  and 
the  ballots  were  place  in  transparent  ballot 
box  and  monitored  t>y  the  El  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary. 

With  60  percent  of  ttie  Nicaraguan  economy 
in  private  hands.  It  Is  not  a  Marxist  economy, 
alt>e(t  further  to  ttie  left  tfian  our  own.  But  r>ei- 
ther  God  nor  the  last  U.S.  electxjn  gives  us 
the  right  to  kill  our  neighbors  If  they  do  not 
copy  our  economy. 

In  the  past  5  years,  tfie  Nk:araguan  Govern- 
ment has  tvought  down  Illiteracy  from  55  per- 
cent to  13  percent  and,  by  neariy  every  objec- 
tive measure  of  human  rights,  has  demon- 
strated tfiat  it  is  much  more  corKerned  with 
the  welfare  of  its  people  than  are  the  Govern- 
ments of  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Hondu- 
ras. This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Sandinistas 
abuses  are  justifiable — they  are  not.  Yet  there 
are  far  worse  abuses  In  the  region  that  we 
ignore. 

The  charge  tfiat  Nk:aragua  is  bent  on  mili- 
tary subverting  the  regk>n  Is  also  without  fac- 
tual t)asis.  After  4  years  of  spending  over 
$100  millk)n  to  fund  the  Contras  for  the  al- 
leged purpose  of  interdicting  arms,  not  one 
single  cache  of  weapons  has  been  interdicted. 
Furthermore,  Nk:aragua  has  agreed  through 
the  Contadora  process  to  meet  every  stated 
security  concern  of  the  administration's  Includ- 
ing a  wittKJrawal  of  all  foreign  military  advisers 
and  support  If  ttie  admlnistratnn  would  stop 
ttie  undeclared  war  against  Nk^ragua.  Yet, 
ttie  admlnistratksn  blocked  this  Contadora 
process  giving  no  Intelligible  reasor;  as  to  why. 

Finally,  If  we  ever  really  have  a  legitimate 
security  threat,  we  have  ttie  most  effective 
military  tool  to  deal  with  it  we  have  control 
over  ttie  seas. 


Every  premise  about  the  need  for  a  war 
against  Nk:aragua  Is  based  on  lies  and  decep- 
tkxis  whk;h  provide  a  pretext  for  imposing  ttie 
type  of  government  that  ttie  administration 
wants  to  see  In  Nk:aragua  It  is  wrong,  it  won't 
work  and  I  am  tired  of  ttie  deceptxxi,  my  corv 
stitutents  are  tired  of  ttie  decef)tk>n  arid  the 
American  people,  by  at  least  70  percent,  are 
tired  of  the  deceptk>n. 

For  over  133  years,  we  have  opposed  in 
Central  America  every  move  for  social  reform. 
Here  again  we  are  trying  to  Impose  our  kind  of 
government  In  Nicaragua  for  dutxous  reasons. 
Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  as  to  what  funding 
for  ttie  Contras  really  is:  It  Is  imperialism.  Only 
now  we  are  doing  It  by  illegally  mining  tiar- 
bors,  distributing  manuals  of  death,  and  t>y 
funding  former  Somoza  natkxial  guardsmen 
wix}  make  up  46  of  ttie  48  leadership  posi- 
tx>ns  within  ttie  Contras. 

It  Is  time  to  stop  the  rtietoric.  cut  off  ttie 
hired  army  for  good,  practice  wtiat  we  preach 
and  butt  out.  It  serves  our  military,  economk:, 
and  human  Interests  to  make  friends  among 
our  neighbors.  A  good  place  to  start  Is  to  stop 
attacking  them.  Better  If  ttiey  say  "amigo" 
ttian  "uncle." 

The  adminlstratkjn's  proposal  to  resume 
funding  to  the  Contras  epitomizes  everything 
that  Is  working  with  our  Nicaraguan  p>olicy. 
The  Contras  have  been  a  tragedy  for  the  Nic- 
araguan people,  who,  according  to  every  Inde- 
pendent human  rights  group,  tiave  t)een  sys- 
tematically brutalized  and  murdered  by  the 
Contras.  Moreover,  the  Contras  will  not  be 
able  to  succeed  in  Imposing  a  different  Gov- 
emment  In  Nk:aragua,  a  point  which  Is  now 
conceded  even  by  our  own  commanders.  In- 
cluding General  Gorman.  Finally,  It  will  t>ack- 
fire  In  terms  of  Isolating  us  from  ttie  Conta- 
dora countries  wtio  oppose  the  Contra  fund- 
ing. It  will  also  confirm  in  the  minds  of  the  Nk:- 
araguan  people  their  t)ellefs  alXMit  U.S.  Imperi- 
alism making  possibilities  for  the  future  friend- 
ship between  our  two  people  less  likely. 

Until  there  is  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  akj 
will  only  proking  the  murder  and  mayhem. 
Once  there  is  a  cease-fire  and  negotiations 
begin,  then  we  shoukj  tie  dealing  with  ttie 
questnn  of  refugee  resettlement.  First,  how- 
ever, we  must  stop  contributing,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  the  creation  of  these  refugees. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  vote  against 
the  President's  request. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hartnett]. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  for  giving 
me  a  few  moments  here. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to 
leave  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  this  year,  and  I  will  close  6 
years  of  service  here,  probably  not 
even  recognized  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  I  represent.  They  will  often 
wonder,  I  guess,  what  I  did  here  in  6 
years.  I  guess  being  a  minority 
Member,  it  is  very  difficult  to  really 
accomplish  anything  meaningful  in  a 
short  period  of  time. 


But  I  can  tell  you  this:  The  privilege 
that  I  have  to  stand  here  today  is  the 
highlight  of  my  6  years  to  this  point  in 
time.  I  have  a  chance,  really,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  service  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  render  to  the  people 
of  the  First  District  of  South  Carolina 
an  opportunity  to  maybe.  Just  maybe, 
make  a  difference. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]  this  morn- 
ing said,  "You  do  not  have  a  right  to 
Judge  me.  History  will  Judge  me,"  and 
he  was  never  more  correct  in  his  state- 
ment. History  is  going  to  Judge  not 
only  him  and  his  remarks,  but  all  of 
my  colleagues  here,  and  me,  too. 

I  hope  that  if  Just  for  one  fleeting 
moment  one  of  my  children  or  grand- 
children decide  to  look  back  through 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  when  their  grandfather  or 
father  was  a  Member  to  the  debate  on 
whether  or  not  we.  the  United 
States— and  this  is  the  question— 
whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  toler- 
ate communism,  with  all  its  inherent 
problems  in  this  hemisphere,  or 
whether  we  were  not. 

So.  children,  as  you  read  this  Record 
maybe  long  after  I  am  gone,  remember 
it  was  your  father  or  your  grandfather 
or  your  great  grandfather  who.  even 
though  he  was  probably  one  of  the 
least  important  and  will  be  the  least 
remembered  Members  of  this  body,  at 
least  he  stood  here  and  said  to  his  col- 
leagues in  this  body,  "Gentlemen,  you 
are  either  for  the  Communists  or  you 
are  for  the  freedom  fighters."  A  Con- 
gress that  is  unwilling  to  send  Redeye 
missiles  in  the  defense  of  democracy  in 
Nicaragua  will  be  unwilling  to  send 
red-blooded  American  boys  to  the  de- 
fense of  liberty  in  Mexico  and,  yes, 
maybe  even  Texas. 

If  you  are  unwilling  to  send  $100 
million  reprogrammed  dollars  to  stop 
communism  in  this  hemisphere,  do 
not,  my  fellow  Americans,  expect  this 
same  Congress  to  commit  red-blooded 
American  boys. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  only  have  4  min- 
utes. I  have  heard  all  I  need  to  hear 
from  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  In 
this  debate. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
refuse  to  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  now  Is  to 
vote.  If  you  are  not  with  the  anti-Com- 
munist forces,  then  I  and  all  of  Amer- 
ica have  to  assume  you  are  with  the 
Conmiunist  forces.  And  if  you  are  un- 
willing to  say  we  are  going  to  have  an 
apocalypse  for  communism  In  Nicara- 
gua. If  you  are  unwilling  to  say  that, 
then  where  will  you  say  that— Hondu- 
ras, Guatemala,  Mexico.  Brownsville, 
TX,  Cheyenne.  WY,  Montreal. 
Canada? 


We  are  the  last  force  strong  enough 
to  hold  back  the  strengthening  mili- 
tary might  of  Nicaragua  in  this  whole 
hemisphere,  and  if  we  do  not  do  it  now 
by  aiding  the  Contras  who  are  fighting 
and  giving  their  lives,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  ever  going  to  stop,  because  you  will 
be  unwilling  tc  commit  American 
forces  to  stop  it  anywhere  In  this 
hemisphere. 

I  am  Just  asking  those  of  you  who 
might  be  reading  this  page  30  years 
from  now,  remember  who  it  was  who 
said  no  to  communism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  remember  who  it  was  who 
turned  their  backs  on  those  fighting 
for  freedom. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
President's  request  for  $100  million  in 
aid  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  trepida- 
tion about  addressing  the  Chamber  at 
this  particular  time  because  I  caimot 
really  feel  that  what  most  of  us  say  is 
going  to  change  very  many  minds. 
What  we  are  doing  here  is  going 
through  an  exercise,  getting  a  little 
practice,  for  what  we  are  going  to  say 
to  our  constituents  when  we  go  back 
home  and  defend  the  vote  that  we 
c&st 

I  think  this  Is  useful.  In  fact.  I 
Intend  to  utilize  my  time  for  that  very 
purpose.  I  Intend  to  make  aid  to  the 
Contras  an  issue  in  my  district.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  an  issue  for  the 
next  several  years,  as  it  has  been  for 
the  past  several  years.  The  American 
people  need  to  understand  this  issue  in 
all  of  its  complexity.  Much  of  the 
debate  here  tends  to  oversimplify 
things  a  little  bit. 

I  am  Just  going  to  try  to  make  a 
couple  of  points.  The  first  Is  that  the 
attitude  of  Latin  Americans  regarding 
U.S.  intervention  in  this  region  of  Cen- 
tral America  is  a  very  strong,  emotion- 
al attitude.  There  is  probably  no 
stronger  common  bond  among  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  than  their 
fear  and  hatred  of  U.S.  intervention  in 
their  affairs.  This  attitude  is  based 
upon  generations  of  experience  with 
such  intervention.  Interspersed  with 
periods  of  benign  neglect,  or  occasion- 
al idealistic  or  pragmatic  overtures 
aimed  at  providing  some  small,  con- 
crete assistance  in  achieving  progress 
In  their  economic,  social,  and  political 
system. 
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The  Alliance  for  Progress  under 
Kennedy  was  an  example  of  such  a 
positive,  although  short-lived  initia- 
tive. The  report  of  the  Kissinger  Com- 
mission in  this  administration  was  an 
example  of  understanding  and  good 
Intentions.  Neither  of  these  produced 
substantial  results,  however. 


The  history  of  our  direct  Interven- 
tion in  Latin  America,  which  is  on  the 
minds  of  all  of  us  during  this  debate.  Is 
most  colorfully  illustrated  by  the 
words  of  Gen.  Smedley  Butler  before  a 
congressional  committee  50  years  ago. 
General  Butler  retired  as  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps.  He  has  been 
frequently  quoted  on  this  matter,  and 
I  would  Just  like  to  quote  him  one 
more  time. 

He  said: 

I  spent  33  years  and  4  months  in  active 
service  as  a  member  of  our  country's  moat  ' 
agile  military  force— the  Marine  Corp*.  I 
served  In  all  commissioned  ranlu  from  a 
second  lieutenant  to  major  general.  And 
during  that  period  I  spent  most  of  my  time 
l>eing  a  high-class  muscle  man  for  Big  Busi- 
ness, for  Wall  Street  and  for  the  l>ankers.  In 
short,  I  was  a  racketeer  for  capitalism. 

I  helped  make  Mexico  and  especially  Tain- 
plco  safe  for  American  oU  interests  In  1914. 
I  helped  make  Haiti  and  Cut>a  a  decent 
place  for  the  National  City  Bank  twys  to 
collect  revenues  In.  I  helped  In  the  raping  of 
half  a  dozen  Central  American  republics  for 
the  benefit  of  Wall  Street.  The  record  of 
racketeering  Is  long.  I  helped  purify  Nicara- 
gua for  the  International  banking  house  of 
Brown  Brothers  in  1909-12.  I  brought  light 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  for  American 
sugar  Interests  In  1916.  I  helped  get  Hondu- 
ras "right"  for  American  fruit  companies  In 
1903.  In  China  In  1927  I  helped  see  to  It  that 
Standard  OU  went  its  way  unmolested. 

Now  that  is  the  picture  which  Latin 
American  carries  to  this  day  of  the 
United  States'  role.  Believe  me.  I  have 
talked  to  as  many  of  the  political  lead- 
ers in  Latin  America  as  most  of  us 
have.  I  have  spent  my  entire  life  living 
on  the  Mexican  border.  I  represent  a 
25-percent  Hispanic  population,  and  I 
think  I  have  some  sensitivity  to  these 
attitudes.  There  is  no  one  that  I  have 
talked  to  who  does  not  indicate  that 
our  intervention  through  the  Contras 
or  through  direct  mlliUry  interven- 
tion would  be  the  end  of  any  possibili- 
ty of  constructive  relationships  with 
Latin  America  as  far  Into  the  future  as 
we  can  see. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas get  their  name  from  a  great  Nic- 
araguan patriot,  Aug\isto  Cesar  San- 
dlno  who  was  killed  fighting  the 
Marine  occupation  of  his  country  In 
1934. 

The  present  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans and  their  Congressmen  have  dif- 
ficulty In  understanding  the  emotional 
content  of  Nicaragua  and  other  Latin 
countries'  attitudes  toward  our  efforta 
to  dictate  to  them  how  they  shall  con- 
duct their  affairs. 

I  believe  that  we  shoukl  be  fanighted 
enough  to  perceive  how  these  attitudes 
affect  our  alliances  In  the  region,  and  ult 
ly  our  ability  to  influence  developments  vital  to 
our  own  security. 

Certainly  we  shouk)  be  able  to  understand 
why  no  leader  of  a  Latin  American  country  wiU. 
publwly  support  the  Presklents  Contra  dkl  pro- 
gram, regardleM  of  the  private  hints  he  may 
give  to  friendly  State  Department  officials. 
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Afxl  it  is  even  easier  to  understand  how 
every  Latin  American  leader  will  tell  even  a 
visiting  U.S.  Congressman  as  tt)ey  have  tokj 
me,  ttiat  direct  U.S.  military  intervention  in 
Nicaragua  will  produce  a  generation  of  hatred 
for  U.S.  ttvoughout  all  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues,  and  I 
ask  this  administration,  will  our  security  as  a 
nation  be  enhanced  by  the  alienation  of  all  of 
our  friends  in  Latin  America?  Oo  we  want  to 
hand  Cuba  and  Vne  Soviets  their  biggest  tri- 
umph in  history,  the  triumph  of  driving  a 
wedge  between  the  United  States  and  every 
country  south  of  ttie  Rio  Grande? 

I,  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  embark  on  tfiis 
course. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  to  do  with  our  attitude  toward 
Marxist  ideokigy  in  our  hemisphere.  I  use  the 
term  "Marxist  ideokjgy"  as  the  broadest  term 
to  cover  all  of  the  wide  variety  of  Communist 
arxj  Socialist  groupings  in  ttie  Latin  American 
countries.  The  President  and  his  supporters 
have  taken  ttie  politically  simple  and  expedi- 
ent course  of  lumping  all  of  tfx>se  terxlencies 
together  arxJ  creating  Vne  picture  of  an  alien 
ideotogical  invasion  about  to  overwtielm  the 
hemisphere. 

The  truth  is  more  complex:  the  Nicaraguan 
ConrmHjnist  Party  was  a  nonplayer  in  the  revo- 
lutkxi  ttwt  overthrew  Somoza.  In  most  Latin 
countries,  tt>e  Soviet-dominated  ComnHjnist 
Party  is  the  most  conservative  of  the  revdu- 
bonary  forces.  This  was  IrKklentally,  also  the 
case  in  ttie  Ptiilipptnes,  wfiere  the  Soviet  corv 
trolled  Communist  Party  has  actually  faded 
into  nonexistence.  Ttie  Soviets  entered  the 
picture  In  Nicaragua  wrien  ttie  Sandlnista  rev- 
oiutxxi  succeeded,  with  help  from  Cubans,  Eu- 
ropeans, ottier  Latin  Americans,  and  even  the 
United  States.  The  Nicaraguans  turned  to  ttie 
Soviets  for  help,  and  received  H  But  ttiey  also 
turned  to  the  European  Community,  and  to 
every  ottier  available  sympathizer.  That  still  in- 
cludes a  great  deal  of  private  U.S.  assistance. 
There  are  at  least  1,000  U.S.  citizens  helping 
ttie  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua,  and  tens  of 
ttvxjsands  more  raising  funds  to  repair  the  de- 
struction caused  by  ttie  Contra  forces.  Ttiat 
number  will  Increase  substantially,  as  ttie 
United  States  is  increasingly  polarized  by  ttie 
Reagan  doctrine  of  Intervention  in  regional 
conflN:ts  around  ttie  wodd. 

We  shouM  not  be  surprised  at  Nicaragua 
accepting  Soviet  and  Cutian  help,  nor  should 
we  be  paranoid  about  It.  We  accepted  Soviet 
help  in  defeating  Hitler,  and  we  won  ttie  Chi- 
nese Communist  i  an  effort  to  control  Soviet 
tiegemony  and  to  statiilize  Asia. 

Ttiere  are  Marxists.  Including  Communists, 
in  ttie  governments  of  many  of  our  allies. 
Some  of  these  governments  are  our  friends- 
are  even  controlled  by  Socialists.  Even 
Canada  has  a  major  Sodalist  influence  in  its 
government,  as  have  many  Latin  countries. 
Ttie  fact  is  ttiat  democratic  socialism  is  a 
major  competing  ideology  with  democratic 
capitalism  througtioul  ttie  wodd,  both  devel- 
opied  and  underdeveloped.  Our  policy  posture 
must  be  to  avo«d  ttie  course  ttiat  results  In 
driving  revolutkxiary  forces  Into  the  most  ex- 
treme of  Marxist  authoritarianism.  We  must 
help  the  democratic  Socialist  forces  move 
toward  economies  of  greater  freedom,  and 
preventing  ttie  excesses  of  right-wing  dKtator- 


ships  which  call  on  our  support  because  ttiey 
are  friendly  to  our  corporate  economic  Inter- 
ests. 

We  are  abdk::ating  such  a  course  now,  to 
ttie  destruction  of  our  long-term  security  inter- 
ests around  ttie  wodd.  We  are  atidicating  such 
a  course  because  of  ttie  rigkj  kleok}gk^l 
blinders  worn  t>y  this  administratk>n,  which 
renders  It  Incapable  of  dealing  with  ttie  reali- 
ties of  mixed  economKS,  of  nations  seeking 
non-alignment  between  ttie  super-powers,  of 
natkjns  who  seek  to  mold  a  political,  econonv 
ic.  and  social  system  best  suited  to  ttieir  own 
history  and  tradition. 

I  know  we  can  do  better.  Ttie  first  step  must 
be  to  defeat  this  measure  before  us  so  ttiat 
we  can  begin  a  new  course  based  on  coop- 
eratkxi  with  ttie  Contadora  natkins  and  ttie 
Contadora  support  group.  Only  from  such  a 
new  course  can  progress  be  made,  and  secu- 
rity for  the  hemisphere  be  obtained. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagouarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Brown]  enter  into  a  colloquy 
with  me? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  will  be 
happy  to  on  the  gentleman's  own  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  It  is  on  my 
time. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  Sandino. 
Did  the  gentleman  know  that  San- 
dino's  grandson,  Arisa  de  Pavon,  was 
in  Washington  a  week  ago,  gave  a 
press  conference  to  which  all  of  the 
media  was  invited  but  none  came,  and 
that  he  told  that  press  conference 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Sandlnista 
regime  because  it  had  thrown  out  the 
ideas  of  his  grandfather  and  that  they 
had  locked  him  up  for  3  years  and 
threatened  to  kill  him  or  imprison  him 
for  30  years  if  he  did  not  join  their  or- 
ganization? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  query,  I  will 
say  I  did  not  have  that  pleasure.  But  I 
noticed  that  our  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, David  Dreier,  yesterday  men- 
tioned that  he  had  talked  to  Christina 
Chamorro,  the  editorial  page  editor  of 
La  Prensa  about  how  she  hated  the 
Sandinistas,  and  yet  her  sister.  Clau- 
dia Chamorro  is  the  Nicaraguan  Am- 
bassador to  Costa  Rica.  So  we  some- 
times have  interfamily  differences  of 
this  sort. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  COLEMAlfl. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  of  the  things  I  find 
very  troubling  and  somewhat  misun- 
derstood is  exactly  what  the  percep- 
tion by  the  countries  in  Central  Amer- 
ica is  of  our  own  policy  and  whether  or 
not  they  support  it  or  not.  Just  a  few 
minutes  ago,  we  heard  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Intelligence  Committee. 
He  said  in  these  words,  "Virtually  no 
democratic  nation  in  Latin  America 
supports  United  States  policy  there." 
He  went  on  further  to  say  that  "No 


Latin  American  publicly  endorses  our 
military  aid  in  this  area,"  that  Is,  any 
leader  of  these  countries. 

Now  I  find  that  rather  hard  to  be- 
lieve when  my  President  tells  me  that 
publicly  these  countries,  indeed,  do 
not  support,  and  there  is  very  little 
reason  why  we  might  guess  why  they 
might  not  support  it  publicly  when 
they  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  is  going  to  be  able  to 
sustain  and  support  these  efforts,  but 
that  privately  we  have  been  told  they 
do.  In  other  words,  their  public  pos- 
ture is  much  different  than  their  pri- 
vate misgivings  and  concerns  about 
the  Nicaraguans  and  support  for  our 
own  policy. 

I  am  not  on  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. I  am  not  the  chairman  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee.  But  I  went 
downstairs  where  there  are  experts 
from  the  intelligence  community  who 
are  made  available  to  every  Member  of 
this  House  this  afternoon  and  tomor- 
row. These  are  not  Republican  or 
Democrat  members  of  the  intelligence 
community.  But  if  you  have  any  doubt 
about  private  misgivings  about  Nicara- 
gua or  private  support  for  the  United 
States  position,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
go  downstairs  to  a  room  that  you 
know  about  already,  or  the  staff  will 
tell  you  where,  so  that  you  might  ask 
our  intelligence-gathering  apparatus 
exactly  what  the  position  of  these 
countries  are.  because  privately  they 
are  saying  something  differently  than 
they  are  publicly.  And  I  might  say 
that  it  is  very  misleading  to  discuss 
this  issue  by  continually  drawing  out 
the  fact  that  publicly  these  people  do 
not  support  us.  That  matters  very 
little  when  you  compare  that  to  the 
private  conversations  and  what  they 
really  say.  I  dare-say  that  there  are 
Members  of  Congress  that  say  things 
publicly  and  who  believe  something 
privately,  differently  as  well. 

Now  I  am  amazed  to  find  out  we 
differ  on  the  facts  as  much  as  we  do. 
We  might  differ  on  the  conclusions, 
but  the  facts  about  whether  or  not  our 
policy  in  Central  America  is  support- 
able or  not  really  leaves  a  lot  to  be  de- 
sired. 

The  previous  speaker  before  me  said 
it  was  absolutely  totally  opposed  by 
everylx)dy  who  lived  down  there.  A 
Gallop  poll  taken  at  the  end  of  1985 
by  the  Costa  Rican  affiliate  of  Gallop 
polls  indicates  that  Just  the  opposite 
seems  to  be  the  case.  When  asked 
what  is  the  threat  to  Central  America, 
it  is  an  overwhelming  response  that 
these  Latin  American  nations  feel  that 
Nicaragua  is  the  threat  to  their  coun- 
try, followed  by  Cuba,  followed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  barely  a  blip,  hope- 
ftilly  that  is  the  case,  coming  a  very 
poor  fourth  is  the  United  States.  And  I 
think  that  says  a  lot  about  what  the 
public  sentiment  is  down  there,  if  not 


the  public  statements  of  the  leaders  of 
these  countries. 

I  would  like  to  go  to  the  next  chart. 
When  asked  who  causes  tension  In 
Central  America,  again  the  same  re- 
sponses: Nicaragua.  Cuba,  U.S.S.R. 
overwhelmingly  so.  I  think  this  is 
again  showing  the  public  sentiment 
for  what  our  own  activities  are  and  our 
own  policies  are  in  Latin  America. 

But  the  final  chart  here  I  think  is 
the  one  that  we  are  all  interested  in 
today.  That  is,  should  the  United 
States  continue  aiding  the  Nicaraguan 
resistance?  Should  the  United  States' 
policy  that  we  are  voting  on  tomorrow 
be  continued,  and  you  are  sitting  in 
Costa  Rica,  or  Honduras,  or  Guatema- 
la, or  El  Salvador,  and  you  have  that 
question  asked  of  you  privately,  and 
what  Is  your  response?  Your  response 
is  overwhelmingly  yes.  If  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  in  this  Chamber  to- 
morrow to  vote.  70  percent  in  neigh- 
boring Costa  Rica  would  vote  for  the 
President's  proposal,  and  equally 
across-the-board  for  every  other  close 
coimtry  in  this  region. 

I  think  it  Is  very  important  to  con- 
sider this  as  we  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Martinez]. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
morrow culminates  about  3  weeks  of 
rhetoric  that  has  been  allowed  to  spin 
wildly  into  space.  In  bantering  about 
communism,  freedom,  and  Harllngen, 
TX,  too  many  people  In  Washington 
have  strayed  dangerously  far  from  the 
context  of  a  small,  poor  Latin  Ameri- 
can country  struggling  with  some  very 
Latin  American  problems.  If  my  col- 
leagues will  indulge  me,  I  would  like  to 
bring  this  debate  back  to  reality  for  a 
moment. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  Is  a 
policy  for  Nicaragua,  yet  many  of  us 
would  let  the  elaborate  staging  and 
dramatic  acting  in  Washington,  DC. 
guide  our  decisions.  Half-day  trips  to 
Nicaragua.  Red  Sea  scenarios  on  tele- 
vision, and  advertisements  in  major 
newspapers  by  political  advocacy 
groups  seem  to  be  dominating  this 
debate.  By  contrast,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  some  different  perspec- 
tives by  different  people. 

It  isn't  surprising  that  some  have 
taken  as  fact  that  Nicaragua  is  ^ex- 
orably  transforming  into  a  totalitarian 
state.  But  is  this  based  more  on  obser- 
vation of  Nicaragua,  or  on  United 
States  politics?  I  received  a  letter  re- 
cently from  a  respected  attorney  in 
California,  Mr.  Brad  Seligman,  who 
Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Nicaragua 
with  the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 
Their  task  was  to  study  the  content 
and  process  of  drafting  the  new  Nica- 
raguan constitution.  They  met  with 
members  of  the  government,  opposi- 
tion parties.  La  Prensa,  Catholic  and 
Evangelical  churches,  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, and  the  Judiciary.  And  unlike 


my  colleagues  last  weekend,  they 
stayed  2  weeks.  I  don't  know  how  accu- 
rate their  report  is  but  in  his  letter  to 
me  he  reflects  a  different  perception, 
Mr.  Seligman  wrote: 

Our  meetings  and  otMervatloni  .  .  .  con- 
vinced U8  that  the  Oovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua li  firmly  committed  to  democracy  In 
general  and  a  Democratic  process  in  devel- 
oping Its  constitution— 

The  draft  constitution  submitted  to 
the  legislative  assembly  on  February 
21, 1986- 

Includes  numerous  protections  of  Individual 
lltiertles,  assures  a  mixed  economy.  Incorpo- 
rates norms  of  International  law  and  pro- 
vides for  a  democratic,  pluralistic  Oovem- 
ment ...  A  review  of  the  draft  constitu- 
tion reveals  the  commitment  of  Nicaragua 
to  a  genuine  democracy  with  checks  and 
balances  Inherent  In  any  country  opposed  to 
dictatorships.  In  addition,  the  constitution 
protects  private  property  (over  80  percent  of 
the  land  In  Nicaragua  Is  privately  held),  per- 
sonal Utierty,  due  process  of  law,  equality  of 
all  people  and  dedication  to  democracy. 

Over  a  million  copies  of  this  consti- 
tution will  be  distributed  to  a  country 
of  3  million  people.  Debate  on  each 
and  every  provision  will  occur  through 
a  series  of  over  80  open  fonmis  involv- 
ing every  sector  and  group  in  the 
country  that  wishes  to  participate. 
The  deadline  for  a  final  draft  of  the 
constitution  is  next  October,  2  years 
after  the  election.  Now,  whether  this 
constitution  will  rigidly  govern  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Sandlnista  regime  is 
questionable.  But  we  are  certainly  not 
going  to  bring  pressure  on  them  to 
abide  by  their  constitution  by  fueling 
a  civil  war  in  their  country. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  part 
of  another  letter  I  received  which  I 
personally  feel  is  accurate  about  this 
civil  war,  from  mothers  whose  sons 
have  been  killed  In  it: 

Ttie  so-called  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Contras  has  brought  nothing  In  tu  wake  but 
pain,  suffering  and  children  without  par- 
ents. 

Members  of  Congress.  Nicaraguan  moth- 
ers do  not  want  more  tragedy.  Our  hearts 
are  broken  and  our  eyes  are  full  of  tears  be- 
cause of  this  foul  and  evil  Contra  Invasion. 

We  would  call  It  humanitarian  aid  if  the 
dollars  were  Invested  to  Improve  developing 
countries,  to  protect  children  the  world  over 
from  dying  of  starvation  or  to  build  hospi- 
tals. 

We  who  write  you  suffer  the  consequences 
of  this  war  In  our  own  flesh.  Our  sons  have 
been  victims  of  this  so-called  humanitarian 
aid. 

Our  hearts  are  filled  with  sorrow.  We  only 
ask  you  to  be  compassionate  with  our 
people  and  grant  ttiat  this  aid  be  Invested 
elsewhere;  not  In  our  killing. 

Over  the  last  6  years,  over  13.000  ci- 
vilians have  died  In  the  fighting— the 
proportional  equivalent  of  twice  the 
nimiber  of  deaths  the  United  States 
suffered  in  World  War  II.  The  Contras 
have  concentrated  their  efforts 
against  programs  established  to  ame- 
liorate the  hardships  of  rural  workers. 
The  only  effect  of  this  is  to  intensify 
the  cotmtry's  extreme  poverty  and  to 


strengthen  the  hand  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Contras  are  not  going  to  win. 
The  two  former  chiefs  of  United 
States  Southern  Command  said  they 
cannot  win.  After  5  years  of  fighting 
with  United  States  taxpayers'  money. 
they  do  not  hold  a  single  tovm  in  Nica- 
ragua. What  have  they  done?  They 
have  encouraged  the  Sandinistas  to 
crack  down  on  civil  rights  and  to 
import  more  Soviet.  Cuban,  and  Blast 
European  weapons  and  advisers.  Three 
House  committees  have  cited  this  In 
their  rejection  of  the  President's  re- 
quest. The  administration  cries  out 
about  these  results  also,  then  tries  to 
produce  more  of  them. 

What  about  the  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries?  Almost  every  one  of 
them  opposes  aiding  the  Contras. 
Eight  foreign  ministers  of  democratic 
Latin  nations  came  to  Washington  re- 
cently to  convince  the  President  not  to 
request  this  aid.  This  week,  the  Brazil- 
ian Government  took  exception  to 
comments  made  by  our  President 
Sunday  night  about  Sandlnista  activi- 
ties in  Brazil.  We  are  alone  in  our 
policy  in  Latin  America.  If  the  admin- 
istration claims  that  Latin  leaders  pri- 
vately support  aiding  the  Contras.  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  administra- 
tion's shoulders.  As  popularly  elected 
Representatives,  It  would  be  an  act  of 
hypocrisy  for  us  to  accept  such  claims 
which,  aside  from  being,  unsubstantiat- 
ed. Latin  leaders  cannot  say  before 
their  own  constituencies. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the 
President  last  month  with  the  able 
help  of  a  fellow  Hispanic,  Segundo 
Mercado-Llorens,  and  which  was  co- 
signed  by  three  of  my  colleagues, 
Robert  Garcia.  Bill  Richardson,  and 
Edward  Roybal.  The  letter  stated 
that  the  President's  request  for  more 
aid  to  the  Contras  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  his  commitment  to  the 
Contadora  process,  especially  In  light 
of  the  recent  Caraballeda  and  Guate- 
mala statements,  both  of  which  call 
for  an  end  to  external  support  for  Ir- 
regular military  and  insurrectionist 
forces  in  Central  America.  I  will  quote 
from  our  letter: 

In  your  June  11,  1986  letter  to  (a  repre- 
senUtlve  of  thU  House),  you  wrote  that  you 
were  exploring  'how  and  when  the  United 
SUtes  would  resume  useful  direct  talks  with 
Nicaragua"  *  •  *.  This  letter  held  out  the 
promise  of  a  diplomatic  Initiative  that  we 
felt  would  help  bring  peace  to  the  troubled 
region.  Indeed.  In  authorizing  the  127  mil- 
lion In  aid.  Congress  called  on  you  to  resume 
bilateral  negotiations  without  precondi- 
tions. However,  your  Noveml>er  6th  report 
on  Nicaragua  stated  that  bilateral  Ulks  un- 
dermined the  Contadora  process,  and  that 
CosU  Rica.  Honduras  and  El  Salvador  did 
not  favor  such  negotiations.  But  the  adop- 
tion of  the  January  U  Guatemala  declara- 
tion by  each  of  these  govemmenU  indicates 
that  this  la  no  longer  the  case. 
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We  believe  that  the  recent  Initiatives  in 
Guatemala,  which  call  for  pluralistic  democ- 
racy, for  observance  of  human  rights,  and 
for  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  in  the 
region,  accurately  reflect  what  should  be 
the  goals  of  the  United  States  in  Central 
America.  In  so  doing,  they  provide  us  with 
an  opportunity  to  move  this  region  toward 
the  stability  critical  to  our  national  security. 
and  vital  to  the  long-term  peace,  prosperity 
and  freedom  of  our  hemisp'ierf. 

We  then  asked  the  Pi"?;dent  to: 

First,  suspend  requests  for  futher  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras  until  the 
progress  made  in  these  new  Contadora 
initiatives  toward  a  balanced  and  veri- 
fiable settlement  in  the  region  may  be 
evaluated: 

Second,  resume  bilateral  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua; 

Third,  declare  U.S.  Government  will- 
ingness to  sign  a  protocol,  guarantee- 
ing the  rights  of  all  parties  in  the 
region  should  they  agree  on  a  peace 
treaty;  and 

Pouth,  support  the  creation  of  a  bi- 
partisan congressional  delegation 
which  would  consult  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  regular  basis  and  with  the 
Contadora  nations,  as  to  how  the 
United  States  could  best  advance  the 
process  for  a  regional  peace. 

Such  proposals.  I  hope,  will  help 
bring  this  debate  back  down  to  Earth. 
We  must  stop  looking  at  Nicaragua 
with  ideological  blinders  on.  We  must 
cease  to  ignore  the  calls  of  our  Latin 
American  allies.  If  we  vote  to  fund  the 
Contra  war.  the  Red  Sea  in  Central 
America  may  soon  be  the  blood  of 
American  soldiers. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  MCCOLLITM]. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
debate  on  the  issues  surrounding 
whether  the  United  States  should  pro- 
vide military  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  Contras  are  quite  simple  and 
straightforward.  Virtually  everyone 
admits  that  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua is  a  Communist  dictatorship, 
that  it  has  close  ties  and  receives 
weapons  and  support  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Cuba,  Communist  east  bloc 
coimtries,  Libya,  the  PLO  and  assorted 
other  terrorist  organizations. 
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Although  there  may  be  some  dispute 
on  the  specifics,  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  Communist  government 
in  Nicaragua  has  been  a  chronic  viola- 
tor of  human  rights  and  has  sup- 
pressed democracy  and  democratic 
ideals. 

There  is  very  little  dispute  that  the 
Sandlnista  Communists  support  Com- 
munist guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  and 
other  countries  neighboring  Nicara- 
gua. Just  last  Friday  the  Washington 
Post  in  its  editorial  said: 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  San- 
dinistas are  revolutionary  Communists,  who 
would  if  they  could  make  their  country  a 


second  Cuba:  A  police  state  and  an  outpost 
of  Soviet  power  *  •  •  Their  subversive  capa- 
bility is  evident  •  •  •. 

•  •  •  The  United  States  needs  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  block  and  defeat  efforts  by 
Nicaragua,  with  or  without  its  Soviet  pa- 
trons, to  subvert  other  Central  American 
countries. 

We  all  know  that  the  Salvadoran 
guerrilla  Commuiiists  have  been  given 
support  by  the  Nicaraguans  since  the 
revolution  in  Nicaragua  in  1979.  At 
this  present  time,  the  two  key  com- 
mand centers  of  the  Salvadoran  resist- 
ance guerrilla  forces  fighting  the  de- 
mocracy of  President  Duarte  in  El  Sal- 
vador are  housed  in  Nicaragua. 

At  the  present  time,  the  leadership 
of  the  Communist  guerrillas  fighting 
against  democracy  in  El  Salvador  are 
housed,  personally,  in  Managua. 

At  the  present  time,  Radio  Vincera- 
mos  's  housed  in  Nicaragua,  spreading 
the  revolution  to  the  neighboring 
countries. 

Following  the  quotes  that  have  been 
given  to  us  on  many  past  occasions  by 
the  Nicaraguan  Communist  leaders 
themselves  such  as  in  Commandante 
Arce's  famous  speech  in  1984  in  which 
he  said:  "We'll  never  give  up  our  revo- 
lutionary friends  and  we'll  never  stop 
going  into  our  neighboring  countries" 
and  Thomas  Borge's  famous  1983 
interview  in  an  American  magazine  in 
which  he  stated,  "The  prophecy  of 
Ronald  Reagan  was  right  about  one 
thing,  that  we  are  going  to  see  revolu- 
tion carried  from  Nicaragua  into  Gua- 
temala into  Honduras  and  El  Salvador 
and  into  Mexico." 

Most  recently,  in  December  of  this 
past  year,  a  Russian-made  car  trans- 
porting weapons  of  various  assort- 
ments in  hidden,  specially  made  com- 
partments was  found  in  Honduras, 
going  between  Nicaragua  and  El  Salva- 
dor. 

In  Honduras  nearly  2  years  ago, 
nearly  100  people  were  captured  who 
were  from  Honduras  originally,  put  in 
there  to  have  violence  and  revolution 
in  Honduras.  They  said,  they  testi- 
fied—the ones  that  survived  the  cap- 
ture—that they  were  recruited  in  Hon- 
duras by  the  Nicaraguan  Sandlnista 
Communists;  that  they  were  sent  to 
Cuba  for  training:  they  were  brought 
back  to  Nicaragua  for  more  training, 
and  then  they  were  shipped  after  they 
were  armed  Into  the  neighboring  coun- 
try of  Honduras. 

Most  recently,  you  will  all  remember 
last  year  when  the  M-19  forces  invad- 
ed In  Colombia  and  took  over  the 
State  Palace  of  Justice  there,  when 
quite  a  number  of  Judges  were  killed. 
There  is  irrefutable  evidence  that  the 
arms  were  supplied  intentionally  for 
that  maneuver  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Communists. 

Now,  it  does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense 
to  me  to  debate  that  Issue  any  longer. 

The  real  debate  Is  not  over  whether 
the  United  States  should  act  to  stop 
the  Nicaraguan  Communists  from  be- 


coming ajiother  Cuba  and  subverting 
their  neighbors,  but  it  is  over  what  ac- 
tions we  should  take— what  the 
remedy  should  be.  There  are  three 
choices: 

First,  continue  efforts  toward  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement; 

Second,  adopt  a  policy  of  contain- 
ment: and 

Third,  support  the  Nicaraguan  Free- 
dom Fighters  in  an  effort  to  force  a 
settlement  on  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists or  bring  about  their  downfall. 

Logic  says  that  the  chances  of  either 
of  the  first  two  choices  succeeding  are 
very  remote  and  highly  improbable. 
The  third  choice,  aid  to  the  Contras  is 
not  without  peril,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  choices  where  there  is 
any  reasonable  basis  to  hope  for  suc- 
cess. The  consequences  of  failure  are 
so  dire,  I  don't  see  how  anyone  in  good 
conscience  can  opt  for  anything  but 
the  course  of  action  that  has  the  best 
chance  of  success. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
talk  is  cheap.  In  the  7  years  they  have 
been  in  power  the  Nicaraguan  Com- 
munists have  done  a  lot  of  talking 
about  a  negotiated  settlement  and  said 
they  embrace  the  Contadora  process, 
but  time  and  again  they  have  rebuffed 
every  serious  proposal  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  United  States  and  their  neighbors. 
With  their  .military  strength  growing 
with  each  passing  day  and  their 
regime  consolidating  more  and  more 
from  within  as  a  solid  Conununist 
state,  how  much  longer  can  we  afford 
to  play  their  game  of  negotiating?  Up 
until  now  it  has  been  nothing  but  a 
stall  for  time  on  their  part.  Based  on 
the  history  of  our  efforts  to  negotiate 
with  other  Communist  regimes,  why 
should  we  reasonably  expect  anything 
different  from  any  future  negotiations 
with  the  Nicaraguan  Communists?  To 
do  nothing  else  but  continue  negotia- 
tions simply  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communists. 

Containment  at  best  is  never  a  good 
policy.  It  does  not  present  any  hope  or 
opportunity  for  changing  the  internal 
politics  of  a  Communist  country.  To 
follow  a  policy  of  containment  means 
that  in  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  we  are 
conceding  the  future  of  thousands  of 
Nicaraguans  to  Commimist  dictator- 
ship and  chronic  human  rights  abuses. 
In  this  case,  though,  there  is  even  a 
worse  problem  with  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment. It  is  not  practical.  Nicaragua 
has  so  many  porous  land  borders,  and 
no  one  has  ever  been  successful  In  con- 
taining Communist  subversive  activi- 
ties in  Democratic  coimtries  nearby 
even  when  the  Commimist  country  Is 
an  island  state  like  Cuba.  If  we  pur- 


sued a  policy  of  containment,  we 
would  have  to  appropriate  millions  of 
dollars  to  beef-up  the  armed  forces  of 
neighboring  countries  and  still  in  all 
probability  we  would  fall  to  contain 
the  Communist  revolutionaries. 

This  brings  us  to  the  only  real 
option  we  have  left:  Aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan Contras.  Although  they  can  only 
muster  weak  and  ineffective  argu- 
ments on  l)ehalf  of  other  choices,  op- 
ponents argue  that  aid  to  the  Contras 
is  not  a  realistic  option  and  has  no 
better  and  probably  less  of  a  chance  of 
success.  First,  they  argue  that  the 
Contra  freedom  fighters  cannot  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Communist  regime  even  with  the  $100 
million  of  aid  the  President  requests. 
They  say  that  this  is  the  President's 
real  goal,  but  that  the  general  popu- 
lace of  Nicaragua  does  not  support  the 
Contras  and  that  the  lack  of  success  in 
the  last  few  years  has  demonstrated 
that  they  cannot  win.  No  one  can  be 
certain  that  with  the  aid  requested  for 
the  Contras,  the  Contras  can  bring 
about  the  fall  of  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment, but  there  Is  much  more  to 
support  the  likelihood  of  their  success 
in  this  regard  than  there  Is  in  support 
of  the  arguments  that  they  can't  win. 
The  revolutionary  movement  against 
the  Communists  did  not  start  in  ear- 
nest until  1982,  and  the  United  States 
only  gave  them  a  small  amount  of  ini- 
tial funding  before  Congress  cutoff  all 
support  and  then  Just  a  few  months 
ago  agreed  to  give  a  paltry  sum  of  hu- 
manitarian nonmilitary  aid.  Against 
the  largest  army  that  has  ever  been 
assembled  in  Central  America, 
equipped  with  the  latest  In  Soviet 
weaponry,  including  gunship  helicop- 
ters, how  could  we  have  expected  the 
Contras  to  do  any  better  than  they 
have?  In  fact,  the  surprising  thing  is 
that  the  Contras  have  survived  and 
thrived  during  the  past  few  months. 
The  reason  for  this  is  very  clear:  The 
Contras  do  have  the  support  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  disenchanted  populace 
of  Nicaragua,  especially  peasant  farm- 
ers who  do  not  at  all  like  the  collectiv- 
ist  policies  of  the  Sandlnista  Conunu- 
nists.  In  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  Contra 
Army  is  made-up  of  these  peasant 
farmers.  With  the  aid  requested  by 
the  President,  the  Contras  could  ac- 
quire the  necessary  missiles  and  so- 
phisticated weapons  to  eliminate  the 
advantage  given  the  Nicaraguan  Com- 
munists by  the  Soviet  weaponry  and 
would  be  given  a  tremendous  boost 
psychologically  among  their  troops 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  popu- 
lace in  Nicaragua.  Whether  this  would 
be  sufficient  to  topple  the  Communist 
regime  In  Managua  is  not  clear,  but 
what  is  clear  Is  the  incorrectness  of 
the  arguments  that  the  Contras  with 
the  aid  requested  are  sure  to  fail.  They 
would  have  a  reasonable  chance  to  ac- 
tually overthrow  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment, and  even  falling  short  of 


that  would  bring  tremendous  pressure 
on  the  Sandlnista  regime  to  get  seri- 
ous about  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Opponents  of  aid  to  the  Contras 
argue  that  if  the  Contras  start  show- 
ing signs  of  success  with  additional 
United  States  aid.  this  will  only  cause 
the  escalation  of  support  to  the  Com- 
munist Nicaraguans  by  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  the  Communist 
government  of  Nicaragua  will  enor- 
mously step  up  its  support  of  Conunu- 
nist guerrillas  in  the  neighboring 
countries.  While  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  may,  indeed,  attempt  to  bolster 
their  support  for  their  Communist 
allies,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
they  would  risk  a  direct  confrontation 
with  the  United  States  by  deploying 
their  own  forces,  or  any  heavier  equip- 
ment than  they  have  already  supplied 
and  any  other  additional  support 
would  be  of  questionable  relative  value 
in  the  conflict.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Nicaraguan  Communists  would  have  a 
hard  time  seriously  escalating  subver- 
sive activities  next  door  when  being 
faced  with  a  much  greater  threat  at 
home  from  the  Contras.  Thus,  it  can 
clearly  be  seen  that  the  logic  for 
aiding  the  Contras  outweighs  the  ar- 
guments of  the  opponents  against  it 
on  the  basis  of  its  chances  for  success. 

The  second  major  argument  oppo- 
nents of  aid  to  the  Contras  make  is 
that  they  are  led  by  former  Somozan 
national  guardsmen,  who  are  worse 
violators  of  human  rights  than  the 
Communist  regime  in  power,  and 
would  not  be  any  better  in  power  than 
the  present  regime  and  possibly  worse. 
Hence,  the  argument  goes  that  the 
United  States  should  not  give  the  le- 
gitimacy of  its  support  to  such  a  bad 
group  of  revolutionaries.  This  is  a  ter- 
ribly weak  argument.  The  political 
leaders  of  all  of  the  Contra  forces  were 
opponents  of  Somoza  and  have  es- 
poused Democratic  values  for  years. 
Of  all  of  the  key  military  leaders  of 
the  Contras  only  one  had  any  connec- 
tion with  Somoza,  Enrique  Bermudez, 
and  he  was  far  removed  from  Somoza 
for  a  number  of  years  as  an  envoy  to 
the  United  States  and  has  again,  and 
again,  repudiated  the  attrocitles  of  the 
Somozan  regime.  Besides  are  we  to  say 
that  we  would  never  support  a  revolu- 
tionary government  where  some  of  its 
leaders  were  once  officers  who  sup- 
ported a  corrupt  dictator?  The  recent 
example  In  the  Philippines  makes  a 
mockery  of  this  argument.  As  to  the 
human  rights  violations  committed  by 
the  Contras.  there  is  no  question  that 
some  occurred,  and  have  been  admit- 
ted, but  they  are  no  greater  and  prob- 
ably not  as  great  as  those  committed 
by  the  Communist  government  in 
power.  The  worst  violators  of  human 
rights  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
been  and  are  Communist  governments. 
We  have  little  or  no  Influence  over 
human  rights  violations  under  Com- 
munist regimes  which  have  consolidat- 


ed power.  They  become  dosed  •ocl- 

etles. 

If  the  freedom  fighters  were  to  come 
to  power  there  is  no  reaaon  to  believe 
we  would  have  any  lew  suocen  In 
curbing  human  right«  violations  than 
we  have  had  in  the  case  of  El  Salvador 
and,  hopefully,  will  have  In  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Some  opponents  of  the  President's 
aid  request  argue  that  if  things  are  so 
bad  in  Nicaragua  and  the  national  se- 
curity interest  of  the  United  States  is 
as  great  as  the  President  says,  then  we 
should  send  In  American  forces. 
Frankly,  the  very  point  of  supporting 
the  Contras  is  to  avoid  ever  having  to 
use  American  troops  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. There  are  20,000  Nicaragua  free- 
dom fighters  ready  to  give  their  lives 
for  freedom  in  their  home  country.  It 
doesn't  make  any  sense  to  needlessly 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  American  soldiers 
when  we  can  support  these  freedom 
fighters  to  accomplish  our  common 
goal  objectives.  However,  make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  If  we  fail  to  stop  the  Nic- 
araguan Communists  through  the  sup* 
port  of  the  freedom  fighters,  they  will 
consolidate  their  Communist  regime 
and  step-up  their  support  of  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  throughout  Central 
America  and  somewhere  along  the  line 
we  will  see  the  bloodshed  of  American 
soldiers  south  of  our  border. 

Key  Nicaraguan  Communist  leaders 
have  been  trained  by  the  PLO.  Terror- 
ist training  has  been  ongoing  inside 
Nicaragua  for  years  under  the  man- 
agement, not  only  of  Castro,  but  also 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  PLO  and 
Libyan  operatives  and  representatives 
of  such  diverse  terrorist  groups  as 
Italy's  Red  Brigade  and  Germany's 
Braader  Meinhopf.  Knowing  this  and 
knowing  of  the  clearly  spelled  out 
intent  of  the  Communist  leaders  of 
Nicaragua  to  spread  their  revolution 
elsewhere,  can  any  one  doubt  the  serl* 
ous  terrorist  threat  they  will  pose,  not 
only  to  their  neighboring  Central 
American  countries,  but  to  the  United 
States  Itself?  The  Salvadoran  guerril- 
las recently  revealed  the  type  of  prod- 
uct that  the  Nicaraguan  Communist 
are  producing  when  they  issued  their 
now  famous  broadcast  on  Radio  Ven- 
ceremos  from  Nicaragua  on  the  occa- 
sion of  our  shuttle  tragedy.  Who  can 
forget  that  they  said: 

Oiven  that  two  war  criminals  have  died 
aboard  the  Challenver,  we  share  the  happi- 
ness felt  by  those  (who)  reject  and  condemn 
the  U.S.  imperialism's  warmongering  policy. 

And  if  this  is  not  enough  to  convince 
you  to  support  the  Contras,  let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  that  if  we  fall  In 
this  endeavor,  before  we  see  the  ter- 
rorists at  our  borders,  we're  going  to 
see  millions  and  millions  of  refugees 
pouring  into  the  United  States.  The 
fragile  economies  of  Nicaragua's 
neighbors  cannot  sustain  the  kind  of 
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disruption  that  inspired  Communist 
gruerrilla  activity  will  produce. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  the  issues 
involved  in  this  request  for  aid  to  the 
Contras  is  quite  simple.  We  all  know 
thai  the  Nicaraguan  Communist  Gov- 
ernment is  bad  and  that  if  left  un- 
checked it  will  spread  its  revolution 
and  its  terrorism  to  its  neighbors  and 
ultimately  to  the  United  SUtes.  The 
only  question  is  how  we  go  about  stop- 
ping this  before  much  more  damage  is 
done  and  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican troops  is  required.  Policies  of  con- 
tinued negotiation  only  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists  in  Nicara- 
gua and  the  policy  of  containment 
simply  cannot  work  in  this  case.  The 
only  reasonable  alternative  to  try  is 
the  aid  to  the  Contras  which  the 
President  is  requesting.  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  vote  "yes"  on  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

Any  effort  on  our  part  to  contain  is 
going  to  be  futile:  there  are  land  bor- 
ders that  we  are  involved  with  in  this 
case;  there  is  no  way  we  can  seal  those 
borders.  The  results  of  either  course 
of  action,  an  attempt  to  pursue  con- 
tainment which  is  unrealistic,  an  at- 
tempt to  pursue  negotiations  which 
the  Sandinista  Communists  do  not 
want,  is  a  waste  of  our  time.  It  gives 
them  the  opportunity  to  consolidate 
and  carry  their  revolution  next  door;  it 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  bring 
about  a  situation  where  we  have  no 
freedom  fighters  there. 

Right  now  there  are  20.000  freedom 
fighters  from  Nicaragua  in  Honduras 
and  in  the  hills  of  Nicaragua  willing  to 
give  their  lives  for  freedom.  Willing  to 
die.  willing  to  bring  about  democracy 
in  that  country;  and  yet  we  have  some 
of  my  colleagues  suggesting  that  in- 
stead of  doing  that,  we  ought  to  wait 
around  for  never-never  land,  until  one 
day  if  things  are  bad  enough,  we  will 
then  send  the  Marines  in  and  let 
American  lives  be  lost  in  this  battle. 

I  submit  to  you.  my  colleagues,  the 
choice  is  very  simple— and  I  do  not 
question  the  patriotic  motives  or 
intent  of  any  of  my  colleagues. 

The  choice  is  simple,  though:  The 
vote  is.  are  you  for  the  President's 
policy  for  democracy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  vote  "aye,"  or  au-e  you  for  the 
Communist  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua. 
And  that  is  what  a  "no"  vote  is.  for 
communism  in  Central  America.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
9  months  ago  this  administration 
asked  me  to  trust  them  with  $27  mil- 
lion in  humanitarian  aid.  and  I  did. 
Now  they  want  $100  million.  I  made  a 
mistake  in  trusting  them,  in  casting 
that  vote. 

There  are  four  reasons  why  we 
should  reject  this  package;  three  stem- 
ming from  that  letter  and  one  that  is 


newly  evolved.  The  administration 
said,  in  a  famous  letter,  and  there  is 
talk  of  a  lot  of  letters  running  around, 
that  we  supported  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess. 

We  have  undercut  the  Contadora 
process.  We  told  the  Contadora  for- 
eign ministers  to  take  a  hike;  that  we 
did  not  care  about  what  they  said  on 
delaying  the  Contra  vote. 

How  is  that  money  going  to  be  spent, 
we  sard.  $27  million,  very  strict  guide- 
lines. We  sent  the  GAO  to  investigate; 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  has  to  know.  We 
need  to  know.  The  administration  said: 
"We  can't  provide  you  that  informa- 
tion. It  isn't  there." 

The  third  point:  Contra  reforms. 
Yes,  there  have  been  some  reforms 
there,  and  yes.  there  are  some  Contras 
that  I  think  have  strong  democratic 
credentials,  but  there  is  still  an  exces- 
sive Somocista  influence.  There  is  still 
a  great  amount  of  division.  There  is  no 
political  plan. 

There  is  a  new  reason  that  has 
evolved;  and  that  is  called  national  pri- 
orities. I  respect  the  talk  about  free- 
dom fighters  around  the  world,  but  I 
submit  to  everybody  in  this  body  that 
there  are  freedom  fighters  in  this 
country,  and  the  freedom  fighters  in 
this  country  are  fighting  farm  foreclo- 
sures, they  are  fighting  ignorance;  and 
I  say  to  this  body  that  this  $100  mil- 
lion can  be  better  spent  at  a  time  of 
these  deficits. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  compro- 
mises. There  Is  a  lot  of  talk  about  let- 
ters and  Executive  orders.  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  know  that  Bill  Richakd- 
soR  made  a  mistake  in  accepting  a 
letter  before.  I  made  a  mistake  in  ac- 
cepting something  that  was  not  in  leg- 
islative language. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  a  compro- 
mise—and I  understand  the  Speaker  is 
allowing  a  vote  10  days  after  the 
recess,  that  we  be  able  to  see  it  in  leg- 
islative language;  that  if  we  are  going 
to  reform  the  Contras,  if  we  are  going 
to  include  the  entire  Contra  operation. 
Commander  Zero,  Eden  Pastora,  was 
left  out  for  months.  Is  the  one  individ- 
ual that  has  a  political  base  in  Nicara- 
gua; but  the  CIA  could  not  contain 
him.  There  is  division  there. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Let  me  Just  quickly 
point  out  in  reference  to  the  state- 
ment that  we  do  not  know  where  the 
money  went  or  what  happened  to  the 
$27  million:  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  GAO  does  not  know  where  It  is; 
however,  the  Intelligence  Committees 
are  fully  aware,  and  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  we  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  supply  that  to  you  this  very 
moment. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 


My  message  to  this  body  is.  beware 
of  letters,  beware  of  compromises, 
unless  they  are  in  legislative  language. 
Let  us  turn  this  package  down  so  that 
if  there  is  going  to  be  a  bipartisan  con- 
structive policy,  it  can  be  put  in  legis- 
lative writing,  not  in  letters  that  come 
to  you  that  do  not  mean  anything, 
where  they  do  not  deliver;  let  us  have 
the  Congress  impose  those  conditions. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
this  request  today. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Molinari]. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  col- 
leagues, I  was  one  of  those  that  went 
to  Nicaragua  this  past  weekend,  and  I 
agree  with  the  Members  that  got  up 
here  before  and  said,  "Those  of  us 
that  are  engaging  in  this  debate  are 
probably  not  going  to  turn  any  votes." 

I  am  not  here  to  attempt  to  turn  any 
votes.  I  am  speaking,  my  colleagues, 
because  I  made  a  pledge  to  the  marvel- 
ously  brave  people  that  I  met  in  Nica- 
ragua that  I  would  come  back  to  Con- 
gress and  do  my  best  to  try  to  convey  a 
message. 

I  would  like  to  address  Just  two 
issues.  The  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
MoNSON]  talked  about  censorship  that 
occurs  in  Nicaragua  today.  Take  a  look 
with  me,  if  you  will,  the  front  page  of 
La  Prensa.  the  few  days'  articles 
before  we  got  there.  The  red  lines  are 
those  that  were  cut  off  by  the  Sandi- 
nista government. 

Nothing  left  to  this  newspaper.  Here 
we  have  20-some-odd  pages  of  articles 
that  were  censored  in  Just  3  days  of  a 
newspaper  that  is  only  six  pages  long. 

We  have  heard  reference  to  Somoza. 
Under  Somoza.  the  Catholic  Church 
had  channels  2  and  6  available  to 
them,  and  when  Somoza  was  guilty  of 
atrocities,  they  were  able  to  go  before 
those  two  TV  channels  and  talk  about 
those  atrocities.  They  had  a  radio  sta- 
tion; they  had  a  pastoral  letter;  they 
had  bulletins.  They  do  not  have  any  of 
that  anymore. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  that  nation  is 
Catholic.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
lost  the  ability  to  communicate.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  say  mass,  to  say 
mass  in  Nicaragua,  the  priests  have  to 
tape  their  mass  2  days  in  advance,  and 
submit  it  to  the  government  so  they 
can  censor— and  they  do  censor. 
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And  believe  It  or  not.  they  even 
censor  references  to  the  Bible.  That  is 
what  we  are  up  against.  And  if  I  could, 
it  troubles  me  as  a  Catholic  to  under- 
stand why  there  has  been  so  much  op- 
position from  within  the  Catholic 
Church  to  the  aid  package  that  we  are 
talking  about  today.  This  morning  I 
had  brealLfast  with  Cardinal  O'Con- 
nor, a  man  whom  I  think,  commands 
great  respect  in  this  Nation  of  ours.  I 
would  like  to  read  to  you  a  letter  au- 


thored by  Cardinal  O'Connor  and  by 
Cardinal  Law  from  Boston.  This  was 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo: 


Your  EiiiifnicE  The  present  trials 
through  which  you  and  the  Church  In  Nica- 
ragua are  suffering  tse  a  poignant  reminder 
that  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  continues  to 
be  lived  In  the  Body  of  Christ.  Dxuing  this 
Lent,  your  two  brother  bishops  In  the 
United  States,  who  were  called  to  member- 
ship in  the  College  of  Cardinals  with  you 
last  May.  have  often  thought  of  you  and  dis- 
cussed the  courageous  efforts  you  make  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Church  and  the  people 
of  Nicaragua.  We  have  taken  the  extraordi- 
nary step  of  making  this  letter  public  so 
that  the  faithful  In  our  archdioceses  and  as 
many  as  possible  In  our  country  will  know 
what  is  actually  happening  to  their  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Nicaragua. 

We  share  your  deep  pain  when  your 
people  are  denied  full  opportunity  to  build  a 
Just,  peaceful  and  progressive  society  based 
on  the  transcendent  dignity  of  each  human 
person.  We  know  your  suffering  when  at- 
tempts are  made  to  violate  the  religious  con- 
science of  Nicaraguans  by  denying  them 
access  to  the  liberating  teachings  of  the 
Church  This  has  been  done  by  physical 
harassment,  crude  attempts  at  Intimidation, 
and  censorship.  Priests  have  been  summari- 
ly expelled  from  your  country.  Offices  of 
your  archdiocese  have  been  raided  by  mili- 
tary personnel  and  remain  under  military 
occupation.  The  archdiocesan  newspaper. 
Iglesia  was  confiscated  after  its  first  edi- 
tion, and  the  Catholic  radio  remains  closed. 
You  are  subjected  to  a  barrage  of  distor- 
tions, slanderous  Insults  and  Innuendo  at 
home  and  by  some  representatives  of  the 
government  abroad. 

In  this  ordeal,  the  Church  In  Nicaragua 
has  been  seeking  to  maintain  the  construc- 
tive dialogue  with  the  government  In  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  climate  of  mutual  respect 
so  that  the  Church  can  play  a  role  In  the  re- 
construction of  your  country.  We  want  to 
assure  you  of  our  solidarity  with  you.  With 
you  we  are  praying  for  that  peaceful  recon* 
dilation  necessary  to  rekindle  the  original 
hope  of  the  revolution.  For  this  to  take 
place,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  an  imme- 
diate cessation  of  the  present  unjust  restric- 
tions suffered  by  the  Church  and  other  sec- 
tors of  Nicaraguan  society.  ThU  will  un- 
doubtedly provide  a  powerful  Impetus  for 
the  Just  resolution  of  the  conflicts  In  your 
country  and  in  that  strife  torn  region. 

Be  assured  of  our  prayers  and  support, 
our  brother  Cardinal,  through  the  Interces- 
sion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  "Most 
Pure."  as  the  Nicaraguan  people  particular- 
ly venerate  her. 

Fraternally  yours  In  Christ, 

Bkrnaro  Cakoimal  Law. 
A  rchbUhov  Of  Boston. 
JoRM  Cardimal  O'ComtOR. 

ATchbiahop  of  New  York. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOUNARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Saturday  morning 
the  gentleman  told  me  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  sleep  1  solitary 
minute  in  that  now  rundown  Intercon- 
tinental Hotel.  Why? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  If  I  could  get  1  ad- 
ditional minute,  I  can  tell  you. 


Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Try  to 
do  It  in  30  seconds  or  he  will  think  it  is 
a  conspiracy. 

The  gentleman  did  not  know  that  I 
was  going  to  ask  him,  did  he? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  No.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  Just 
want  the  gentleman  to  express  to  me 
what  he  did  that  morning. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Well,  when  I  went 
to  La  Prensa  and  I  saw  these  articles  I 
asked  them  could  I  please  have  copies 
of  those  to  take  back  with  me  to  Con- 


gress. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The 
censored  articles  that  were  censored 
that  very  morning. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  The  censored  arti- 
cles; yes,  sir.  And  they  gave  me  these 
articles  to  bring  back. 

We  had  luncheon,  we  went  to  the 
Ambassador's  residence  for  lunch,  and 
I  took  them.  I  left  them  in  the  bus.  I 
thought  I  left  them  in  the  bus.  I  went 
in  and  came  back  out  and  looked  for 
them  and  could  not  find  them. 

That  night  I  sat.  having  supper  with 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  whose  name  I 
will  leave  out.  from  La  Prensa,  and  I 
said  I  had  lost  the  articles.  I  related 
what  happened  and  I  asked  could  I  get 
duplicates  and  the  man  said  in  horror. 
"You  lost  the  articles  where?"  I  said. 
"On  the  bus." 

He  said.  "But  the  bus  is  owned  by 
the  government,  the  driver  works  for 
the  government." 

Then  horror  struck  me  and  I  real- 
ized that  I  may  have  Jeopardized 
somebody's  life.  I  could  not  sleep.  I 
stayed  up  all  night  thinking.  "My  God. 
how  could  I  have  done  this?" 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Because 
the  gentleman  had  Just  heard  stories 
of  11,000  political  prisoners,  most  of 
them  in  solitary  confinement  where 
Somoza's  evil  bars  had  been  replaced 
by  sheets  of  metal,  darkness,  a  tiny 
slot  for  the  few  meals,  and  the  gentle- 
man thought  he  had  created  this  prob- 
lem for  the  La  Prensa  heroes,  the  free 
press. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  had  heard  stories 
that  I  will  never  forget  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  It  may  not  help  In  this  debate. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  courtesy  in  extending  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Dawiil].  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  protest  of  the  hijacking  of  a  revolu- 
tion by  the  Communists  in  Nicaragua. 
Just  as  we  have  seen  recently  in  the 
Philippines  and  Haiti,  when  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  a  people  are 
thwarted,  an  Insurgency  will  result. 

Denied  a  mechanism  within  the  po- 
litical framework  for  an  expression  of 
their  will,  the  people  will  force  that 
will  through  rebellion. 

An  Insurgency,  a  revolution.  Is  not  a 
bad  thing  in  and  of  Itself. 


It  is  normally  an  expression  of  intol- 
erable, legitimate  frustration. 

Thus  it  was  in  Nicaragua  under  the 
Somoza  regime. 

The  people  had  no  way  to  change 
the  regime,  except  by  force  of  arms. 
And  they  did. 

The  Sandinista  rebellion  was  a  legiti- 
mate, predictable,  and  successful 
answer  to  the  fnistratlon  of  democra- 
cy in  Nicaragua. 

But  that  revolution,  unlike  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  we  hope  Haiti,  was  never 
allowed  to  proceed  to  its  democratic 
conclusion. 

It  was  hijacked  by  highly  organized, 
efficient  Marxist  cell  amongst  the 
Sandinista  leadership  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  all  other  hands  off  of 
the  levers  of  power  in  Nicaragua. 

The  church,  the  free  press,  all  politi- 
cal organizations,  and  the  free  enter- 
prise sector  of  Nicaragua  have  all  been 
stifled  and  pushed  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion. 

At  issue  today  in  Nicaragua  is  not 
whether  the  United  States  is  going  to 
fund  a  Contra  movement,  unfairly 
painted  as  counterrevolutionary. 

Rather,  the  issue  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  allow  the  revolution  to  fulfill 
its  promise  for  all  Nicaraguans. 

And  that  promise  is  free,  open,  plu- 
ralistic, and  democratic  government  of 
sJl  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

We  must  not  permit  the  consolida- 
tion of  power  by  a  tiny  Communist  mi- 
nority into  the  endless  darkness  of  a 
police  state. 

The  issue  here  is  the  hijacking  of  a 
revolution. 

It  is  a  revolution  which  was  long 
overdue,  and  remains  overdue  until 
this  day.  with  the  Marxists  having  di- 
verted its  course. 

The  commandantes  have  demon- 
strated unwillingness  to  share  power 
with  any  component  of  Nicaraguan  so- 
ciety, except  their  Communist  col- 
leagues. 

They  will  deal  with  no  other  coun- 
tries, save  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Cuba. 

The  Nicaraguan  people  are  not  en- 
emies of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  ideals  and  goals  of  the  Sandi- 
nista revolution  closely  parallel  those 
of  our  own  War  for  Independence. 

Neither  the  people  nor  their  goals 
are  the  targets  of  military  aid  to  Nica- 
raguan freedom  fighters. 

The  targets  are.  instead,  the  Marxist 
hijackers  of  the  SandinlsU  revolu- 
tion—that small  cell  which  has  per- 
verted the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Pressure  must  be  unrelenting  and  fo- 
cused on  the  commandantes  In  order 
to  force  them  to  allow  the  Nicaraguan 
people  a  voice  in  their  own  future. 
We  have  seen  the  results  of  a  lack  of 


pressure. 

We  have  seen  It  in  elections  which 
made  mockery  of  the  democratic  proc- 
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ess,  and  which  kept  In  place  the  police 
state  on  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  model. 

The  leaders  of  Nicaragua  exhibit  a 
total  disinterest  in  international  nego- 
^  tiations  and  have  demonstrated  a  clear 
intent  of  exporting  their  Marxist  doc- 
trine. 

Our  interest  is  not  Just  limited  to 
our  belief  in  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

We  have  other  interests  as  well. 

If  there  is  one  commodity  Commu- 
nist states  produce,  and  produce  in 
abundance,  it  is  refugees. 

Already,  the  immigration  and  social 
service  facilities  along  our  southern 
border  are  stretched  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity to  perform  effectively. 

Today's  wave  of  immigrants  seeking 
economic  betterment  wiU  pale  to  insig- 
nificance before  the  tidal  wave  of  im- 
migration generated  by  the  oppressive- 
ness of  Communist  governments. 

Do  not  say  it  will  not  happen— it  has 
happened,  time  and  again,  as  one 
country  after  another  has  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Communists. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  after  the  Second 
World  War,  in  Southeast  Asia  after 
the  fall  of  Vietnam,  armies  of  refugees 
have  fled,  rather  than  surrender  to  a 
more  repressive  regime  than  they  had 
ever  known. 

Are  we  prepared— economically,  so- 
cially, and  even  emotionally— to  cope 
-with  this  problem  which  will  be  of  our 
own  making,  if  we  stand  by  and  watch 
the  collapse  of  one  Central  American 
government  after  another? 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  that  we  au- 
thorize the  military  aid  request. 

We  must  wrest  control  from  the  hi- 
jackers of  the  Nicaraguan  revolution 
and  return  it  to  its  rightful  owners— 
the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House.  Managua. 
Nicaragua,  is  a  beautiful  town;  that  is 
the  lilting  lyric  of  a  song  of  the  1940's. 
Yes.  it  is  a  beautiful  town— for  Cuban 
military  advisers  in  the  thousands  who 
are  gathered  in  that  beautiful  town  as 
we  speak  here  today. 

Managua,  Nicaragua  is  a  wonderful 
place,  the  song  goes  on  to  say— a  won- 
derful place  for  Soviet  mechanics  who 
are  building  an  airstrip  in  Managua. 
Nicaragua. 

Managua.  Nicaragua,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent spot,  the  song  goes  on  to  say— it  is 
a  magnificent  spot  for  terrorists  to 
visit  and  Qadhafi  and  inspired  individ- 
uals to  make  a  stop  on  their  way  to 
world  upheaval. 

Managua,  Nicaragua,  is  a  beautiful 
spot  but  for  the  wrong  reasons.  Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua,  today  has  everything 
except  freedom. 

Members  of  the  House,  aid  to  the 
Contras  constitutes  an  insurance 
policy  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  constitutes  an  in- 
surance policy  against  such  a  day  that 


we  all  want  to  avoid  when  American 
military  troops  must  go  into  Nicara- 
gua. It  is  an  insurance  policy  against 
the  massive  flow  of  illegal  aliens  to 
our  borders  because  of  the  Nicaraguan 
influence  in  Central  America.  It  is  an 
insurance  policy  in  the  final  and  best 
sense  against  those  things  that  would 
harm  the  national  security  of  our  be- 
loved Nation. 

Let  us  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  he  seeks  to  protect 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
yields  back  3  minutes. 

Nfr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Pawetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  all  listened  to  the  debate,  and  I 
am  sure  that  both  the  people  as  well 
as  the  Members  will  have  a  difficult 
time  deciding  who  are  the  good  guys 
and  who  are  the  bad  guys,  depending 
on  what  information  you  rely  upon. 

But  for  the  moment  I  would  like  the 
Chamber  to  focus  on  the  simple  issue 
of  accountability,  an  issue  that  we 
should  understand  and  that  the  public 
should  understand.  Where  is  this 
money  going  and  are  we  indeed  getting 
our  money's  worth?  For  the  moment 
let  us  push  aside  the  arguments 
whether  we  are  for  or  against  commu- 
nism or  who  is  committing  the  atroc- 
ities or  whether  indeed  our  policy  is  to 
overthrow  the  government. 

Let  us  just  focus  for  the  moment  on 
that  very  basic  question:  Do  we  know 
where  the  money  is  going?  Is  it  follow- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  law?  Are 
we  getting  our  money's  worth?  That  is 
the  same  test  we  apply  on  money  if  it 
goes  to  Medicare,  or  to  student  loans, 
or  to  legal  aid.  or  if  its  goes  to  the  De- 
fense Department  on  weapons  or  toilet 
seats  or  tanks. 

It  is  a  very  basic  test. 

Let  us  ask  that  question  here.  Last 
year  we  approved  $27  niillion  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  with  a  very  specific  re- 
quirement that  the  President  establish 
procedures  to  ensure  that  it  was  being 
used  for  that  purpose.  The  GAO.  in 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  stated  that  not 
only  had  the  President  not  set  up 
those  procedures,  but  that  they  did 
not  know  where  60  percent  of  the 
money  was  going. 

Now  we  are  not  talking  about  covert 
money  here,  we  are  talking  about 
overt  money  and  we  are  talking  about 
specific  procedures  that  were  built 
into  the  law. 
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We  were  talking  about  specific  pro- 
cedures that  should  have  been  set  up 
by  the  State  Department  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Of  the  $12.5  million  that  has  been 
spent,  $7.1  million  cannot  be  account- 


ed for.  It  was  put  into  a  Miami  bank, 
and  at  this  point  there  is  no  audit  trail 
with  regard  to  those  funds. 

Yes,  I  hear  the  response.  "Talk  to 
the  CIA."  This  is  overt  money.  We 
should  not  have  to  go  to  the  CIA.  We 
ought  to  know  where  that  money  is 
going.  The  Department  of  State  ought 
to  be  able  to  provide  that  Information. 
This  is  not  covert  funding. 

I  have  put  in  a  resolution  of  inquiry. 
The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
asked  for  answers  to  these  questions 
and,  to  this  point,  we  have  not  re- 
ceived those  answers. 

The  second  question  is:  Are  we  get- 
ting our  money's  worth?  Of  the  $100 
million  being  spent  here,  have  we 
achieved  the  goal  of  interdicting  arms? 
It  has  failed.  Have  we  achieved  the 
goal  of  overthrowing  the  Government? 
It  has  failed.  Have  we  achieved  the 
goal  of  establishing  any  kind  of  provi- 
sional government  or  capturing  areas 
in  Nicaragua?  It  has  failed. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  provide  another 
$100  million. 

If  we  were  to  apply  the  same  test  to 
any  other  program,  we  would  have  ter- 
minated these  funds  a  long  time  ago. 
There  is  no  accounting.  It  violates  the 
provisions  of  law  that  were  established 
for  this  aid.  And  last,  it  is  not  accom- 
plishing its  goal. 

The  President  is  asking  for  a  blank 
check;  the  Congress  ought  not  to  sign 
it. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the 
statement  I  have  summarized  above: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  llV-.e  to  shift  the 
focus  of  this  debate  on  aid  to  the  Contras 
for  Just  a  few  minutes.  Becasue  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  could  stand  her  from  now  until 
the  end  of  time  making  value  judgments 
about  each  others  arguments  and  motives. 
That  kind  of  debate  is  not  going  to  solve 
anything  because  we  are  talking  about 
shades  of  gray  here,  not  about  black  and 
white.  Instead.  I  would  like  to  discuss  this 
issue  from  another  angle;  dollars  and  cents. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  should  approve 
this  aidpackage  for  iwo  reasons.  First  of  all, 
we  cannot  afford  it.  And  secondly,  because 
the  dollars  we  already  have  appropriated 
for  this  program  are  being  handled  in  a  fis- 
cally irresponsible  and  unaccountable 
manner.  To  provide  more  money  for  this 
program  would  be  like  throwing  more 
money  into  a  big,  bottomless  pit. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  any  of  my  col- 
leagues that  we  face  an  unprecedented  Fed- 
eral deficit.  Recently,  the  Congress  has  had 
to  confront  some  tough  choices  about  how 
to  deal  with  this  growing  deficit.  We  decided 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  budget— fairly 
and  equitably— in  order  to  meet  deficit  re- 
duction targets. 

Now,  the  President  is  asking  for  $100  mil- 
lion for  aid  to  the  Contras.  You  could  make 
an  excellent  case  that  we  should  not  be  con- 
sidering spending  an  extra  $100  million  on 
anything,  let  alone  for  something  as  contro- 
versial as  an  aid  package  for  the  Contras. 

Gramm-Rudman  requires  sacrifices  from 
nearly  every  citizen  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  take  federal  dollars  away 
from  the  American  people  with  one  hand 
and  turn  around  and  give  to  the  Contraa 


with  another.  If  we  do  not  have  $100  million 
to  provide  COLAs  for  our  military  retireees 
or  to  provide  money  for  our  kids  to  go  to 
college,  then  we  do  not  have  $100  million  to 
give  to  the  Contras. 

We  have  already  spent  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  providing  aid  to  the  Contras  and  it 
has  not  gotten  us  one  step  closer  to  achiev- 
ing peace  in  Central  America.  We  have  done 
everything  we  can  for  the  Contras  short  of 
sending  in  the  Marines.  And  they  still  have 
not  succeeded.  Not  only  that,  but  we  can  not 
even  be  sure  that  the  money  we  have  al- 
ready Invested  is  being  spent  in  accordance 
with  Congressional  Intent.  And  that  leads 
me  to  my  second  point:  the  money  Congress 
has  already  appropriated  for  this  program  is 
being  handled  in  a  fiscally  irresponsible  and 
unaccountable  manner  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Last  year.  Congress  agreed  to  provide  $27 
million  to  the  Contras.  Congress  was  very 
explicit  about  how  this  aid  should  be  used. 
It  was  only  to  be  used  for  so-caled  "humani- 
tarian" purposes.  One  of  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  required  that  the  President 
esUblish,  and  I  quote,  "appropriate  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  any  humanitarian  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance is  used  only  for  the  intended  pur- 
pose." In  other  words,  the  President  was  re- 
quired to  set  up  procedures  to  make  sure 
that  our  aid  was  not  traded,  bartered,  or  ex- 
changed for  any  non-hurnanltarian  materi- 
als or  equipment. 

But,  recently  the  GAO  testified  that  the 
President  has  not  set  up  the  procedures  re- 
quired by  law.  And  because  these  proce- 
dures have  not  been  set  up,  we  can  not 
really  be  sure  where  the  bulk  of  the  money 
has  gone.  Almost  60  percent  of  the  money 
that  has  so  far  been  spent  to  provide  aid  to 
the  Contras  has  been  spent  outeide  the 
United  SUtes.  These  payments  have  been 
channeled  through  a  Miami  bank  and  bro- 
kers selected  by  the  Contra  suppliers.  And 
yet,  the  GAO  says  that  there  Is  no  audit 
trail  showing  what  this  money  has  been 
used  to  procure  or  whether  the  goods 
bought  with  this  money  have  even  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Contras.  To  make  matters 
worse,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  some  U.S.  lo- 
gistical aid  is  not  being  traded  or  exchanged 
for  lethal  equipment. 

So  this  is  where  we  stand.  The  President 
has  violated  the  law  with  regard  to  handling 
this  program.  As  a  result,  the  GAO  cannot 
tell  us  where  $7.1  million  we  appropriated 
have  gone. 

And  this  situation  Is  not  going  to  get 
better  by  magic.  The  GAO  says  that  more 
and  more  of  the  aid  dollars  will,  by  necessi- 
ty, be  channeled  through  the  region  itself. 
This  new  money,  in  other  words,  will  follow 
the  same  channels  that  the  missing  $7.1  mil- 
lion followed.  We  are  no  longer  talltlng 
about  $7.1  mUllon.  Now,  we  are  talking 
about  $100  million. 

And  it  could  get  even  worse  if  the  CIA 
contingency  funds  are  used— an  estimated 
$400  million.  The  Administration  will  claim 
that  it  cannot  tell  us  how  much  has  been 
spent  and  on  what  because  it  would  "Jeop- 
ardize an  intelligence  operation."  Right  now 
we  are  dealing  with  an  overt  program  that  is 
irresponsible  and  unaccounUble.  Later,  we 
could  be  dealing  with  a  completely  clandes- 
tine operation.  Congress  wlU  have  no  way  to 
oversee  the  operation  or  even  to  know  If  It  la 
being  handled  In  a  flscaUy  responsible 
manner. 

Congress  needs  some  answers  to  some  very 
important    questions    before    we    consider 


giving  any  more  money  to  the  Contras. 
Questions  like:  Where  U  the  $7.1  million? 
Are  the  Contra  aid  dollars  being  handled  in 
line  with  Congressional  intent?  Is  our  "hu- 
manitarian" aid  being  traded  for  lethal 
equipment  and  supplies? 

In  order  to  get  at  some  of  these  answers,  I 
have  introduced  a  Resolution  of  Inquiry— H. 
Res.  395— which  directs  the  President  to 
provide  Congress  with  all  the  information 
his  Administration  possesses  on  these  issues. 
Congress  should  not  appropriate  one  dollar 
more  for  Contra  aid  until  we  get  these  an- 
swers. 

This  is  a  tough  issue.  It  would  certainly  be 
nice  If  everything  was  as  black  and  white  as 
some  would  have  us  believe.  But  no  one  is 
going  to  give  us  a  break  and  make  the  deci- 
sion that  easy. 

Like  it  or  not,  we  have  to  make  a  choice. 
And  it  is  going  to  be  a  tough  one.  But  It  is 
going  to  get  tougher.  If  Congress  wants  to 
continue  to  exercise  any  kind  of  oversight 
over  the  Contra  aid  program,  now  is  the 
time  to  do  It.  before  the  CIA  contingency 
funds  wind  up  in  a  bank  in  Miami  and  Con- 
gress has  no  way  of  knowing  how  much  is 
there  or  what  it  is  being  use  lor.  Unless 
Congress  wants  to  completely  relinquish  Its 
share  of  the  control  over  this  operation,  we 
had  better  act  now. 


Regardless  of  your  position  on  the  aid 
Issue,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  we  should  be 
concerned  with  only  one  thing:  the  best  way 
to  achieve  peace  and  to  prevent  the  deaths 
of  Innocent  people  in  Nicaragua.  We  are  not 
going  to  reach  that  goal  by  throwing  money 
at  the  Contras.  And  we  are  not  going  to 
reach  that  goal  by  looking  the  other  way 
while  millions  of  American  dollars  are 
poured  down  the  drain. 

I  know  that  this  Issue  Is  not  going  to  be 
decided  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  questions  I 
have  raised.  But  Congress  needs  to  look  at 
this  issue  from  all  sides.  These  are  the  facte. 
The  Congress  is  now  subsidizing  a  program 
that  is  not  meeting  specified  legal  require- 
mente.  It  does  not  even  meet  the  basic 
standards  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability. We  may  never  really  know 
what  happened  to  the  $7.1  million.  But  we 
can  keep  from  throwing  good  money  after 
bad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Reagan  has  writ- 
ten a  blank  check  for  the  Contras.  The< 
question  before  the  Congress  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  sign  that  blank  check.  I  say 
"no." 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwn*]. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
who  is  an  expert  in  the  budget  area  in 
the  Congress  and  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine,  that  the  GAO  report  has  been 
repudiated  by  the  Department  of 
State  repeatedly,  that  while  they  may 
have  been  unable  to  successfully 
foUow  the  audit  traU.  It  is  available  to 
Members  of  Congress.  The  time  is 
being  handled  by  a  member  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  who  I  am  sure 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  make 
that  information  available  to  the  gen- 
tleman this  very  day.  The  OAO  has 
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been  repudiated  by  every  knowledgea- 
ble source  to  my  knowledge,  and  I 
would  not  want  my  friend  and  the 
expert  in  this  area  to  rely  upon  the 
GAO  report  when  it  has  been  proven 
to  be  so  inaccurate. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  will  yield.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well  a 
question. 

Is  the  gentleman  familiar  with  the 
language  in  the  1986  foreign  assistance 
bill  with  regard  to  overt  aid  to  Afghan- 
istan and  Cambodia? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  This  gentleman  is 
not  famUiar  with  that.  This  gentleman 
is  only  familiar  with  the  money  that 
was  supposed  to  go  for  humanitarian 
aid. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  There  is  $16 
million  in  humanitarian  aid  given  to 
Afghanistan,  and  also  $5  million  for 
humanitarian  or  military  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  language  is  the  same.  The  con- 
ferees recognized  that  the  nature  of 
the  assistance  to  be  provided  requires 
some  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  appli- 
cation of  standard  audit  procedures 
and  requirements. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
somebody  ought  to  tell  the  General 
Actoimting  Office.  They  are  the  ones 
that  report  to  the  Congress  on  this 
issue 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  opponents  of  the 
President's  request  for  aid  to  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  argue  that  no  military 
assistance  should  be  given  so  that  there 
can  be  more  time  to  give  negotiations 
a  chance.  Efforts  to  negotiate  with 
the  Conununist  Sandinista  regime  in 
Nicaragua  have  been  made  since 
August  1981.  with  no  perceptible  move- 
ment toward  agreement  in  all  that 
time. 

In  1981,  there  was  no  Contra  move- 
ment opposing  the  Sandinistas;  there 
was  only  internal  unarmed  opposition. 
Yet,  there  was  no  reconciliation  with 
the  opposition.  Prom  June  1984  to 
September  1985.  there  was  no  official 
U.S.  Government  assistance  going  to 
the  Contras;  but.  the  Sandinistas  only 
Increased  their  repression  of  their 
people  and  strengthened  their  military 
with  more  arms  from  the  Soviets,  In- 
cluding the  deadly  Hind  MI-24  hell- 
copter  gunships.  Had  the  Sandinistas 
been  sincere  about  negotiating  they 
could  have  accepted  a  Contadora  draft 
that  would  have  served  as  a  basis  for  a 
verifiable  and  enforceable  agreement. 

One  of  the  guiding  principles  of 
Contadora  Is  national  reconciliation.  It 
was  explicitly  accepted  by  all  five  Cen- 
tral American  SUtes.  including  Nica- 
ragua, in  the  September  1983  docu- 
ment of  objectives.  Although  they 
signed  the  document  of  objectives,  the 
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Sandinistas  have  consistently  rejected 
dialog  with  the  democratic  resistance 
in  Nicaragua.  Furthermore,  the  Sandi- 
nistas rejected  efforts  by  the  unarmed 
opposition  to  participate  fully  In  the 
November  1984  elections. 

Even  before  the  elections,  the  Nica- 
raguan  bishops  issued  their  pastoral 
letter  Elaster  Sunday,  April  22.  1984, 
calling  for  a  dialog  among  "all  Nicara- 
guans  inside  and  outside  the  country 
•  •  •  (including)  Nicaraguans  who 
have  taken  up  arms  against  the  gov- 
ernment." Interesting  to  note  that  it 
was  after  this  that  the  Pope  elevated 
Obando  y  Bray  to  cardinal.  The  Sandi- 
nistas flatly  rejected  the  bishops'  call, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  its  April 
26,  1984,  editorial  wrote: 

The  Sandinistas  acted  every  bit  as  irra- 
tional and  oppressive  as  their  opponents 
claim  they  are  •  •  •.  The  hysterical  Sandi- 
nista  response  is  not  encouraging  to  those 
who  seek  a  peaceful  way  out  of  Central 
America's  political  crisis. 

In  July  1979,  the  Sandinistas  formal- 
ly pledged  to  the  OAS  to  establish  a 
democratic,  pluralistic,  nonaligned 
regime  with  a  mixed  economy.  But 
only  in  late  1983,  did  the  Sandinistas 
finally  announce  elections  for  late 
1984.  The  Sandinistas,  however,  did 
everything  possible  to  set  the  terms  of 
the  elections  so  they  would  be  favor- 
able to  themselves.  The  Sandinistas: 

Lowered  the  voting  age  to  16  to 
permit  the  youth  already  indoctrinat- 
ed and  controlled  by  Sandinista  youth 
organizations  to  vote: 

Restricted  access  to  media  by  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  time  opposition  can- 
didates could  have  on  government-con- 
trolled radio  and  television; 

Rejected  international  observers; 

Banned  certain  Nicaraguans  from 
participating  in  the  elections; 

Permitted  opposition  candidates  to 
campaign  only  from  August  8  to  Octo- 
ber 31;  and 

Prohibited  discussion  of  national  se- 
curity issues  during  the  campaign— na- 
tional security  issues  were  deemed  to 
include  economic  issues. 

One  of  the  nine  Sandinista  Com- 
mandantes,  Bayardo  Arce,  caUed  the 
elections  "bothersome"  and  "out  of 
place."  He  admitted  the  elections 
would  not  have  tak^n  place  had  it  not 
been  for  the  pressure  of  the  U.S.- 
backed  war  by  the  Contras. 

The  unarmed  opposition  in  Nicara- 
gua called  the  democratic  coordinator 
backed  Arturo  Cruz  for  the  presidency 
and  established  nine  conditions  as  nec- 
essary for  free  elections  in  Nicaragua. 
The  Sandinistas  rejected  those  condi- 
tions, and  Cruz  ultimately  refused  to 
participate  since  the  elections  would 
be  neither  free  nor  fair. 

The  rejection  by  the  Sandinistas  of 
the  democratic  coordinator's  efforts  to 
participate  in  the  elections  should  be  a 
telling  example  of  the  lack  of  sincerity 
of  the  Sandinistas  for  accommodating 
the  opposition  to  their  regime.  The 


democratic  coordinator  was  an  un- 
armed opposition  group.  And  I  stress 
the  word  "unarmed".  If  there  were 
any  reason  to  believe  the  Sandinistas 
want  to  have  a  peaceful  dialog  with 
their  opposition,  then  they  should 
have  accomplished  that  with  the 
democratic  coordinator. 

The  democratic  coordinator,  howev- 
er, persevered,  on  February  22,  1985. 
the  coordinator  issued  a  statement 
calling  on  the  Nicaraguan  bishops  to 
mediate  a  dialog,  providing  for  the 
representation  of  all  Nicaraguans  and 
urged  that  the  dialog  sponsored  by  the 
church  be  "attended  by  guarantors 
whose  presence  would  endorse  the 
commitments  made  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people." 

On  March  1,  1985,  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  the  democratic  resistance— the 
armed  opposition— also  issued  a  state- 
ment offering  a  cease-fire  in  return  for 
an  agreement  by  the  Nicaraguan 
regime  to  begin  a  dialog  mediated  by 
the  Nicaraguan  bishops.  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  in  its  March  17,  1985,  editori- 
al said: 

The  proposal  offers  more  than  a  chance 
for  national  reconciliation.  It  lets  Nicara- 
guans remove  their  fate  from  foreign  hands 
and  restore  it  to  Nicaraguan  hands  alone. 

On  March  22,  1985,  the  Nicaraguan 
bishops  issued  a  communique  accept- 
ing a  mediation  role  in  the  dialog.  On 
April  4,  1985.  President  Reagan  asked 
the  democratic  resistance  to  extend 
their  offer  of  a  cease-fire  from  April 
20  to  June  1  and  urged  the  Sandinistas 
to  accept  also.  The  President  asked 
that  his  request  for  military  assistance 
be  approved,  but  that  it  would  not  be 
used  for  arms  or  munitions  as  long  as 
negotiations  were  proceeding.  Con- 
gress refused  to  approve  his  request 
for  military  aid  last  year,  Daniel 
Ortega  flew  off  to  Moscow,  and  the 
Sandinistas  rejected  negotiations  for 
internal  reconciliation. 

Why  should  we  make  the  same  mis- 
take again? 

The  only  times  In  the  past  the  San- 
dinistas have  accommodated  their  op- 
position has  been  when  they  have 
been  pressured  to  do  so.  The  strength 
of  the  democratic  resistance  in  Nicara- 
gua remains  the  one  reason  the  Sandi- 
nistas need  to  negotiate. 

We  must  not  weaken  the  democratic 
resistance  and  remove  the  incentive 
for  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate. 

We  must  support  the  President's  re- 
quest for  aid  to  the  Contras. 

D  1445 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  serves,  and 
has  for  4  years  now,  on  the  subcom- 
mittee that  is  most  related  to  this  area 
of  study,  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  might  say 
that  I  had  served  on  that  subcommit- 
tee since  I  came  to  Congress.  I  have 
been  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The 
ranking  Republican,  for  two  terms 
now,  and  over  a  decade  on  tliat  com- 
mittee, tracking  the  emergence  of  de- 
mocracies from  Cape  Horn  all  the  way 
up  to  Guatemala.  We  have  seen  some 
dark  days. 

How  many  times  has  the  gentleman 
visited  Central  America  now? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  About  five. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Well,  I 
think  this  puts  the  gentleman  in  a  po- 
sition to  analyze  the  situation  where 
heads  of  state  and  foreign  ministers 
and  other  distinguished  of  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters  down  there  in  Central 
and  South  America  will  say  different 
things  to  us  in  public. 

Now,  somebody  said  to  me,  in  a 
phone  Interview,  was  I  accusing  them 
of  lying.  And  I  pointed  out,  "Not  any 
more  than  I  accused  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment of  lying  when  they  denied  there 
were  American  air  bases  in  Thailand." 

There  are  countries  that  feel  that 
there  is  so  much  indecision  in  our  for- 
eign policy  over  the  last  two  decades, 
that  we  are  going  to  pull  out  and  leave 
them  twisting  In  the  wind,  facing  155 
Russian  tanks. 

Could  the  gentleman  relate  to  us,  in 
the  honorable  way  he  always  has, 
without  betraying  confidences,  what 
they  tell  you  in  private,  as  one  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  with  longest 
track  record  of  meeting  with  these  dis- 
tinguished legislators  and  government 
officials  from  Central  and  South 
America? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  When  I  was 
in  Nicaragua  about  1  year  ago  with 
Congressman  DeWine,  I  had  experi- 
ences much  like  the  ones  you  and  your 
colleagues  had  when  you  went  to  Nica- 
ragua last  weekend.  EJveryone  we 
spoke  to,  the  press,  the  labor  unions, 
the  human  rights  organizations,  the 
free-enterprise  people,  small  business- 
men who  were  not  represented  in  the 
major  organizations  of  free  enterprise, 
almost  everyone  we  spoke  to  agreed  on 
two  things:  No.  1,  that  the  Sandinistas 
were  repressive  and  were  exporting  a 
revolution  and,  second,  that  if  some- 
thing happened  to  the  Contras,  that 
the  revolution  would  be  turned  full 
force  against  them,  they  would  be 
wiped  out. 

Some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say 
we  should  support  the  Contras.  Most 
did  not  but  they  would  say,  however. 
"If  the  Contras  go  away,  we  will  be  In 
serious  trouble." 

In  talking  with  leaders  of  some  of 
those  countries  down  there,  they  said 
much  of  the  same  thing,  but  they 
always  did  say,  this  is  true,  "But  we 
caiuiot  say  this  publicly.  Please  do  not 
quote  us  publicly." 


I  have  a  telegram,  a  classified  tele- 
gram, at  the  desk,  that  anyone  can 
look  at  who  wants  to,  that  quotes  a 
high  government  official  from  one  of 
those  countries  as  saying  about  the 
same  thing  privately.  He  would  not 
say  it  publicly. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The 
gentleman  has  that  secret  communi- 
que at  the  desk  on  this  side? 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Yes;  I  do. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  hope 
some  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  will  take  advantage  of  reading  it. 
Have  you  hetu-d  anything  like  this: 
One  of  them  said  to  me,  in  a  very  sin- 
cere but  good-natured  way,  "Isn't  the 
United  States  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  take  the  heat  of  our  giving 
you  public  advice  that  we  really  don't 
believe?"  In  other  words,  they  said. 
"We  are  so  fragile  and  so  In  danger  if 
you  decide  to  retreat  to  the  fortress 
America"— was  the  expression  one 
high  diplomat  used— 'we  are  really  In 
danger  here.  Can't  you  take  the  heat 
politically  for  both  of  us?" 

And  I  did  not  know  what  to  say  to 
him  because  there  Is  a  frustration  that 
in  key  debates  like  this  that  might 
turn  on  a  few  votes,  we  could,  frankly, 
win  over  many,  many  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  good  will  If 
we  could  have  their  frank  statements 
to  present,  particularly  when  they  are 
being  quoted  against  us  in  their  public 
positions. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  The  gentle- 
man mentioned  Thailand.  I  do  not 
Imagine  if  you  went  to  Thailand  today 
and  publicly  asked  the  Government 
there  whether  they  were  assisting  the 
rebels  who  are  going  Into  Cambodia 
against  the  Vietnamese  there,  that 
they  would  say,  'Yes,  we  are."  If  you 
went  to  Pakistan,  I  know  they  will  not 
admit  that  they  are  assisting  In  any 
way.  Yet  logic  compels  the  belief  that 
if  the  Mujahedeen  are  receiving  any 
kind  of  outside  support  at  all.  It  must 
go  through  Pakistan. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Well, 
people  will  try  to  disprove  the  Indo- 
China  domino  theory  by  saying  Thai- 
land held  firm. 

I  just  had  a  meeting  with  their  for- 
eign minister,  with  eight  members  who 
went  over  to  Hanoi  on  the  MIA  Issue. 
We  had  a  good  long  private  meeting 
with  their  foreign  minister.  And  I  am 
not  going  to  hold  him  up  to  any  con- 
tradictory statements,  but  I  told  him 
that  he  was  the  stainless-steel  domino 
welded  to  the  table  that  did  not  fall 
even  though  we  pulled  out  on  them. 
And  he  said  he  liked  that  analogy.  I 
said,  "Call  one  of  your  fighter  squad- 
rons the  stainless-steel  dominoes, 
then." 

These  is  no  stainless  steel  domino  In 
Central  America.  We  discussed  that. 
Honduras  Is  not  welded  to  any  table  of 
democracy.  Their  democracy  is  very 
fragile.  There  have  been  many  human 
rights  violations  in  Guatemala.  Costa 


Rica  has  no  military  force  at  all.  They 
would  rather  have  a  wonderful  tradi- 
tion. I  wish  we  had  It  In  this  Chamber. 
Every  4  years  the  party  in  power  gives 
up  their  jobs  because  of  the  people's 
decision,  and  the  postmen  and  the 
electricians  and  the  sheet  metal  work- 
ers go  Into  government,  and  the  gov- 
ernment people,  about  4,000  or  6,000 
of  them,  do  musical  chairs  and  take 
over  their  jobs  as  the  border  patrol 
and  the  police.  But  they  are  left  naked 
to  the  kind  of  Soviet-Cuban  aggres- 
sion. And  I  just  wish  people  on  the 
other  side  had  your  experience  dealing 
with  men  and  women  of  honor  who 
have  to  say  something  different  pub- 
licly because  their  own  survival,  not 
their  political  survival— that,  too— the 
survival  of  their  country  as  a  democra- 
cy Is  a  stake  In  case  the  arsenal  democ- 
racy is  slammed  closed,  our  economic 
coffers  are  closed  because  of  our  own 
deficit  problems,  and  these  people  are 
left  by  their  own  diplomatic  craftiness 
and  devices  to  try  to  deal  with  a  Soviet 
coloy  right  smack  In  the  middle  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Central  America. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  might  just 
add  one  thing.  I  first  went  to  Nicara- 
gua In  November  1979.  shortly  after 
the  revolution  that  overthrew  Somoza, 
a  broad-based  revolution.  I  was  the 
only  Member  of  the  delegation— I 
think  there  were  eight  of  us— who 
came  back  with  doubts  about  what  the 
Sandinistas  were  going  to  do.  Well,  I 
should  not  say  I  was  the  only  one  with 
doubts;  I  was  the  only  one  who  was 
convinced  what  they  were  going  to  do. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Was 
that  before  or  after  July  19? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  It  was  after 
July  19.  after  they  had  taken  over. 

I  came  back  with  the  feeling  that 
this  was  already  a  Marxist-Leninist 
regime  and  that  they  were  well  on 
their  way  and  that  we  should  not  sup- 
port them.  The  majority  of  the  people 
with  me  either  did  not  agree  with  that 
or  they  felt  that  It  was  worth  the 
chance.  Some  of  you  might  recall  that 
we  had  a  vote  on  that  request  for  $75 
million  In  aid.  It  passed  by  3  votes.  So 
they  got  the  assistance,  and  we  did 
provide  a  lot  of  assistance,  until  It  was 
cut  off  by  President  Carter,  before 
President  Reagan  was  even  inaugurat- 
ed. 

I  had  a  meeting  In  my  office  several 
weeks  ago  with  Arturo  Cruz  and  Al- 
fonso Robelo.  Arturo  Cruz  turned  to 
me— I  forget  If  the  gentleman  was 
there  or  not— and  he  said.  "You  were 
the  only  one  who  was  right.  We  were 
wrong  about  the  Sandinistas." 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LiviNi]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  consider 
whether  or  not  to  approve  the  Reagan 


administration's  request  for  $100  mil- 
lion to  arm  the  Contra  insurgency  In 
Nicaragua,  I  believe  It  Is  Important  to 
understand  what  we  are  really  debat- 
ing today  and  what  we  are  not  debat- 
ing. 

The  Issue  on  the  table  before  this 
House  Is  not  whether  or  not  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  good  guys.  They  are  not.  I 
know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
supports  the  policies  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. The  issue  is  not  who  has  a  better 
human  rights  record,  the  Contras  or 
the  Sandinistas.  They  have  both  dem- 
onstrated their  disregard  for  human 
rights. 

The  issue  is  not  how  disreputable  a 
collection  of  friends  the  Sandinistas 
have  collected,  nor  is  it  U.S.  policy  In 
the  Middle  East,  as  some  are  now  sug- 
gesting. 

The  Issue  Is  not  who  among  us  are 
better  or  more  patriotic  Americans. 

I  think  and  I  would  hope  that  it 
would  be  time  for  us  all  to  stipulate 
that  each  Member  of  this  body  Is  an 
honorable  and  a  patriotic  American. 

Instead,  what  we  are  debating  is 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  should 
give  this  administration's  failed  poli- 
cies in  Nicaragua  its  stamp  of  approv- 
al. 

What  we  are  debating  Is  what  policy 
better  serves  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  What  we 
are  debating  Is  how  best  to  remove  the 
Soviet  and  Cuban  presence  In  Central 
America  and  how  to  discourage  Nica- 
raguan adventurism  beyond  Its  own 
borders. 

And  what  we  are  debating  Is  wheth- 
er to  support  or  reject  a  policy  which 
eventually  will  lead  to  American 
troops  in  Nicaragua  when  diplomacy 
Instead  would  have  served  us  better. 

Members  of  the  administration,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  already  admitted  that 
the  time  will  come  when  American 
military  personnel  will  have  to  be  sent 
Into  the  region  to  train  the  Contras.  It 
will  only  be  a  matter  of  time,  if  we  ap- 
prove this  request  today,  until  those 
advisers  accompany  their  students 
Into  combat. 

So  let  everyone  here  understand 
that  If  we  pass  this  request  we  are 
committing  ourselves  to  fighting  a 
long,  bloody,  expensive  war  In  Central 
America,  a  war  with  little  or  no  public 
support  In  this  country  and  a  war  with 
little  or  no  support  in  Central  America 
Itself. 

Are  we  going  to  cut  our  losses  now 
and  try  a  new  policy?  Or  will  we  con- 
tinue down  a  path  which  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  billions  of 
dollars  and  eventually  result  In  the 
deaths  of  American  soldiers  fighting  In 
Central  America? 

For  the  last  6  months  I  have  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Caucus 
Task  Force  on  Central  America.  That 
task  force  Is  composed  of  Democrats 
from  across  the  political  spectrum.  It 
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contains  Members  who  supported  the 
President  the  last  time  he  asked  for  lo- 
gistical aid  to  the  Contras. 

Yet  every  Member  of  that  broadly 
representative  l&sk.  force  agrees  that 
the  request  we  are  now  being  asked  to 
approve  is  ill-conceived  and  inconsist- 
ent with  our  national  interests. 

Our  report  contains,  instead,  a  posi- 
tive policy.  We  urge  a  renewed  empha- 
sis on  negotiation  and  diplomacy.  We 
urge  more  than  a  symbolic  commit- 
ment to  Contadora,  and  we  have  rec- 
ommended a  program  to  accomplish  a 
diplomatic  policy  and  program  in  the 
region.  We  urge  a  new  emphasis  on 
economic  aid  to  combat  the  plagues  of 
hunger  and  de;,rivation.  It  recognizes 
that  our  current  policies  have  little  or 
no  support  among  our  allies  in  the 
region,  and  our  report  recognizes  that, 
despite  the  excuses  of  the  administra- 
tion, that  leaders  in  the  region  say  one 
thing  in  public  and  another  thing  in 
private,  the  fact  remains  that  the  de- 
mocracies in  the  region  do  not  support 
our  current  policies. 

Indeed  the  danger  of  speaking  out 
by  one  of  the  democratically  elected 
leaders  in  the  region  of  Central  Amer- 
ica in  opposition  to  Reagan  adminis- 
tration policies  was  demonstrated  re- 
cently when  the  President  of  Costa 
Rica  had  the  courage  to  urge  that  the 
$100  million  we  are  discussing  here 
today  be  spent  on  economic  instead  of 
on  military  aid. 

The  administration's  response  to 
that  democratically  elected  leader  of 
Costa  Rica  was.  instead  of  even  listen- 
ing to  him,  to  withhold  $2  million  in 
aid  to  Costa  Rica  earmarked  for  road 
construction. 

Once  again  this  administration  has 
demonstrated  its  intolerance  for  views 
inconsistent  with  its  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVTNE  of  California.  I  wlU  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  I  have  time,  I 
will  jrield  to  him,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  yield  to  me.  Let  me  see 
whether  I  will  have  time  at  the  end  of 
my  statement. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  appreci- 
ate that. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  time  has  come  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war  in  Nicaragua. 
Rather  than  squander  $100  million  on 
a  cause  destined  to  fail,  we  should  act 
now  to  implement  a  policy  which  is  in 
our  national  Interest.  No  matter  how 
well  intentioned,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  those  who  support  the  adminis- 
tration are  weU  intentioned.  the  policy 
of  the  administration  cannot  succeed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
administration's  request  and  instead 
use  the  $100  million  to  rebuild  and 
strengthen  the  democratic  Institutions 
and  economies  of  our  allies  in  Central 
America. 


Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  MinetaI. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
President's  request  for  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. For  6  years  I  served  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
watched  with  alarm  the  unfolding  of 
the  administration's  warlike  script  in 
Nicaragua.  It  began  with  some  covert 
aid  and  a  few  advisers.  Now  we  are  dis- 
cussing whether  to  send  $100  million 
in  military  assistance  to  the  Contras.  I 
fear  what  the  next  step  may  be. 

What  have  the  Contras  achieved 
after  5  years  of  support  from  this  ad- 
ministration? Well,  after  5  years,  some 
70  percent  of  their  forces  are  not  even 
in  Nicaragua,  but  in  base  camps  in 
Honduras.  The  Contras  have  been  lik- 
ened to  our  Founding  Fathers,  yet 
they  have  been  accused  of  shocking 
human  rights  violations.  These  so- 
called  freedom  fighters  have  been  em- 
braced by  our  President,  but  they  do 
not  have  the  popular  support  of  their 
own  people. 

So  what  will  $100  miUion  for  the 
Contras  accomplish  this  year?  Will  it 
make  the  Sandinistas  buckle  to  the  de- 
mands of  power  sharing  with  the  Con- 
tras? Obviously  not.  WiU  it  make  the 
Sandinistas  reform  themselves  into 
being  democratic?  That  Is  ludicrous.  In 
fact,  the  Sandinistas  will  continue  to 
use  the  Contra  war  only  as  an  excuse 
to  consolidate  their  power. 

What  the  $100  miUion  will  do  is  con- 
tinue the  flow  of  United  States  aid  to 
the  Contras.  If  the  President  is  suc- 
cessful in  securing  this  aid,  I  predict 
we  will  be  debating  votes  for  greater 
and  greater  assistance,  military  advis- 
ers, and,  finally,  perhaps,  U.S.  troop 
support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  so  clearly  not 
the  direction  the  American  people 
want  to  take. 

On  Siuiday  the  President  asked  the 
American  people  to  call  their  Repre- 
sentatives. And  indeed  they  caUed. 
Some  400  people  in  my  district  called 
and  75  percent  urged  me  to  vote 
against  aid  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  today  is 
not  whether  we  are  for  the  Contras  or 
for  the  Sandinistas,  as  the  administra- 
tion has  wrongly  framed  the  argu- 
ment. It  is  rather  whether  we  are  for 
the  Contadora  peace  process. 

When  our  Latin  allies  plead  with  us 
not  to  support  the  Contras,  and  when 
they  ask  us  to  Join  with  them  in  find- 
ing a  regional  solution  through  the 
Contadora  peace  process,  we  should 
not  turn  a  deaf  ear.  If  we  support  the 
Contadora  process,  we  must  reject  this 
Contra  aid  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  spend  an- 
other dime  on  this  misbegotten  for- 
eign policy. 
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Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Doriiah]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

My  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  you  who  cannot  find  it  in  their 
wisdom  to  support  the  President, 
please  do  not  take  exception  to  my 
quoting  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
You  quote  President  Eisenhower  often 
on  the  military-industrial  complex, 
and  I  understand  that.  We  quote  the 
great  Senator  Henry  Jackson  a  great 
deal.  Please  respect  that,  because  if  we 
quote  John  Foster  Dulles  to  you  or 
President  Eisenhower  on  foreign 
policy,  you  always  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

Some  people  l)elieve  President  Ken- 
nedy's very  best  speech  was  that  near 
the  wall  of  pain  and  death  that  sepa- 
rates East  Berliners  from  West  Berlin- 
ers.  I  think  his  inaugural  speech  on 
January  20,  1961  was  his  finest,  but 
the  June  1963  Berlin  was,  also,  triily 
magnificent.  You  will  recall  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  told  a  massive  crowd  of 
cheering  and  sometimes  weeping  Ger- 
mans the  following: 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the  proudest 
boast  was  "Civis  Rom&nus  sum",  I  am  a  citi- 
ssen  of  Rome.  Today  In  the  world  of  freedom 
the  proudest  boast  is  "Ich  bin  ein  Berliner". 

Now,  here  is  the  part  of  this  speech 
that  I  think  perfectly  applies  to  this 
dangerous  world  today  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later.  When  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress visits  a  Communist  country  as  I 
Just  have  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Drzier] 
you  reflect  deeply  on  the  precious  lib- 
erties of  our  wonderous  republic.  On 
the  14th  of  February,  Mr.  Drxier  and 
I  with  six  other  Members  visited  Com- 
munist capital  city  of  Hanoi,  and  then 
1  month  to  the  day  on  the  14th  of 
March  we  flew  into  the  Communist 
capital  city  of  Managua.  What  a  strik- 
ing comparison  between  these  down- 
trodden totalitarian  cities  and  all, 
repeat  all,  of  the  neighboring  demo- 
cratic cities  in  their  area  of  the  world. 

Here  is  what  President  Kennedy  said 
about  these  stark  comparisons. 

There  are  many  people  In  the  world  who 
really  don't  understand,  or  say  they  don't, 
what  Is  the  great  issue  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  world.  Let  them 
come  to  Berlin.  There  are  some  who  say 
that  Communism  is  the  wave  of  the  future. 
Let  them  come  to  Berlin.  .  .  .  And  there  are 
even  a  few  who  say  that  It  Is  true  that  Com- 
munism is  an  evil  systeniL 

Pardon  me  for  footnoting  this  elo- 
quent President's  speech,  but  was 
Kennedy  criticized  for  callhig  commu- 
nism "an  evil  system?"  Of  course,  he 
was  not. 

And  there  are  even  a  few  who  say  that  It 
Is  true  that  Communism  is  an  evil  system, 
but  it  permits  us  to  make  economic 
progress.  "Lasst  sie  nach  Berlin  kommen." 


Let  them  come  to  Berlin.  That  was 
the  speech  that  he  ended  with.  "I  am 
a  Berliner,"  and  the  crowds  of  Berlin- 
ers went  wild.  No  one  criticized  that 
handsome  Irish  American  President 
for  saying  he  was  in  his  heart  a 
German,  a  Berliner,  but  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said.  "I  am  a  Contra, "  he 
was  hit  with  acrimonious  derision 
from  several  quarters  of  our  country. 

The  members  who  went  to  Hanoi 
discussed  on  our  airplane  after  we  left 
Bangkok  or  after  we  arrived  in  Seoul, 
Korea,  the  stark  comparison  between 
the  free  world  and  the  Communist 
world.  I  recalled  Kennedy's  Berlin 
speech.  And  we  agreed  that  if  people 
do  not  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween the  free  world  and  the  Commu- 
nist world,  today,  let  them  go  to  Hanoi 
and  then  Hong  Kong,  Hanoi  and  then 
Singapore. 

Let  them  see  Taipei  sind  then  Hanoi. 
or  Bangkok  and  then  Hanoi.  And  the 
same  applies  in  our  hemisphere  with 
Managua,  Nicaragua. 

I  say  if  you  want  to  see  the  differ- 
ence in  our  hemisphere,  on  our  conti- 
nent, between  freedom  and  commu- 
nism, then  visit  Managua  and  then 
San  Salvador.  Visit  with  President 
Duarte  as  nine  of  us  did  Saturday  and 
compare  liberty  in  San  Salvador  with 
oppression  in  Managua. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  of  conscience 
on  the  other  side,  "vaya  se  Managua". 
"go  to  Managua".  See  the  economic 
decay  or  dreary  life  or  both  that  paral- 
lels Hanoi,  Bucharest,  Phnom  Phen, 
Warsaw,  Kabul,  or  Luanda.  It  is 
always  an  Orwellian  bad  dream  that  is 
unfortunately  all  too  real. 

The  only  major  difference  between 
Hanoi  and  Managua  is  that  Ameri- 
cans, many  of  them  from  the  religious 
left,  are  allowed  to  prowl  around  some 
few  areas  of  Nicaragua  mouthing 
platitudes  about  "it  ain't  so  bad."  No 
one  is  allowed  to  travel  in  Hanoi,  Viet- 
nam, except  the  one  team  allowed 
once  in  13  years  to  look  for  the  bones 
of  American  heroes.  And  they  were 
carefully  escorted.  Useful  fools, 
"Tontos  utiles"  is  Spanish.  That's 
what  carefully  watched  Americans  are 
who  go  on  the  Potemkin  tours  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

An  observation  my  colleagues.  Here 
are  the  publications  that  are  available 
to  us  this  year  that  were  not  available 
last  April  and  June  for  the  freedom 
fighter  aid  debates.  "The  Soviet- 
Cuban  Connection  in  Central  Amer- 
ica." 
"Nicaragua:    Will    Democracy    Pre- 

vaU?" 

"The  72-Hour  Document." 

A  packet  of  excellent  articles  from 
around  the  world  Just  as  you  liberals 
circulate  leftist  press  articles.  Here  is 
what  Is  available  Just  in  the  last 
month. 

"Alvaro  Baldlzon  on  the  Interior 
Bflnlstry  of  Terror  of  Tomia  Borge."  I 
said  many  times  if  this  man  Baldizon 


could  be  shown  up  as  a  double  agent,  I 
would  switch  my  vote.  Baldlzon  speaks 
about  teams  of  Communist  Sandinista 
soldiers  sent  to  East  Germany  for  over 
6  months  of  training  to  come  home  to 
Nicaragua  to  impersonate  Contras  in 
perfect  Contra  uniforms  and  kill  their 
own  people  Just  to  make  political 
points  for  the  U.S.  Congress  and  world 
opinion.  I  have  not  seen  that  happen 
so  blatently  since  Adolf  Hitler's  88 
guards  dressed  as  Polish  enlisted  men 
and  officers,  slipped  across  the  Polish 
border,  turned  around  and  came  back 
attacking  and  killing  their  own  Wer- 
macht  troops  as  a  provocation  to  start 
World  War  II.  Hitler  fooled  no  one. 
Unfortunately,  U.8.  Congressmen  are 
fooled  by  the  same  murderous  evil  de- 
ception by  the  Communists  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Here's  another  booklet,  "The  Sandi- 
nista Military  Buildup."  This  one  I 
want  people  across  America  who  are  in 
doubt  on  this  Issue  to  write  for.  Write 
to  me.  I'll  send  it  to  you.  Your  tax  dol- 
lars printed  it.  I  am  sorry  that  these 
last  four  were  not  in  the  offices  of  my 
colleagues  last  night.  They  can  change 
votes.  These  booklets  are  being  deliv- 
ered today  through  the  House  mail 
system  as  we  speak.  "Prom  Revolution 
to  Repression."  "Human  Rights  in 
Nicaragua  Under  the  Sandinistas." 

You  still  have  time  to  digest  them 
tonight  if  your  vote  Is  in  doubt. 

Here  is  one,  "The  Sandinistas  and 
the  Middle  Eastern  Radicals. " 

I  did  not  staple  this  a  Novak  and 
Evans  column,  "Israel  and  the  Con- 
tras" in  spite  of  my  friendship  with 
those  fine  Journalists,  but  it's  a  power- 
ful article. 

In  the  words  of  the  Communist  com- 
mandantes  "In  Their  Own  Words."  is 
particularly  noteworthy.  It  quotes  the 
Communists  to  you  over  and  over 
again,  where  they  tell  us  what  they 
are  going  to  do,  and  then  documents 
their  thoughts  and  utterances  on  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance,  their  leiwlers, 
their  military  personnel  and  their  pro- 
grams. 

Read  these  and  weep  and  then  for 
our  children's  future  vote  with  the 
President  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Doroan]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

MAKIIfO  rORXION  POUCY  II  UKI  HAXmO  AMY 
OTHER  IMTORTAirr  CHOICX  IH  Ufl 

If  you  want  to  help  your  children 
select  the  right  college,  you  talk  to  ex- 
perts, people  who  know  the  scoop  first 
hand.  In  this  case,  counselors,  educa- 
tor, college  placement  officers.  You 
also  go  and  see  whether  the  expert's 
advice  makes  sense. 

But  when  it  comes  to  our  Central 
American  policy,  the  administration 
wanU  to  make  policy  from  a  Washing- 
ton arm  chair.  Patrick  Buchanan  and 


others  want  to  call  Members  of  Con- 
gress Communist  dupes'  without  ever 
having  talked  to  a  Contra  soldier  or  a 
Central  American  leader. 

In  my  part  of  the  country,  when  you 
want  to  get  a  solution  to  a  problem, 
you  talk  to  the  people  directly  affect- 
ed. If  If*  farm  problem,  you  talk  to 
other  fanners.  If  It's  city  pioblem.  you 
talk  with  local  citizens.  If  It's  a  neigh- 
borhood problem,  you  talk  It  over  with 
your  neighbors. 

But  this  administration  wants  to 
make  policy  for  all  of  Central  America - 
without  even  heeding  the  views  of  the 
people  who  live  there.  More  particu- 
larly, when  it  comes  to  sending  more 
military  aid  to  the  Contra  guerrillas  in 
Nicaragua,  the  White  House  wants  to 
ignore  the  virtually  unanimous  advice 
of  all  of  our  Latin  American  neighbor! 
and  partners. 

WHAT  DO  Otm  imORBOU  SAT  ABOtTT  COHTIU 
AID? 

First,  eight  Latin  American  foreign 
ministers  made  an  unprecedented  visit 
to  Washington  to  last  month  and 
pleaded  with  the  administration  not  to 
send  more  military  aid  to  the  Contras. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  makes  sense  to 
hear  the  counsel  of  Mexico.  Colombia. 
Venezuela,  Panama,  Peru.  Argentina, 
and  Brazil.  These  are  not  dupes  of 
Moscow;  they  are  our  Rio  Treaty 
allies.  These  are  not  the  enemies  of 
America:  they  are  friendly  nations 
most  directly  affected  by  what  we  do. 
These  are  not  voices  of  repression; 
they  represent  nations  struggling  to 
make  democracy  work. 

Second,  moreover,  the  Presidents  of 
both  CosU  Rica  and  Colombia  have 
publicly  urged  the  United  SUtes  to 
close  down  the  Contra  arms  pipeline. 
These  are  not  private  messages  of  the 
fearful— they  are  are  open  declara- 
tions of  leaders  in  the  free  world. 

Yet  the  administration  wants  to 
smear  the  integrity  of  these  leaders  by 
saying  that  they  whisper  other  mes- 
sages In  private.  But  no  democratic 
leader  worth  his  salt  can  endure  if  his 
public  utterances  clash  with  his  pri- 
vate entreaties.  As  one  South  Ameri- 
can envoy  said,  "It  is  unrealistic  for 
the  United  States  to  say  that  all  of  our 
diplomatic  work  is  for  show.  This  atti- 
tude leads  nowhere." 

Third,  the  administration  would  alao 
say  that  opinion  polls  In  Central 
America  show  overwhelming  support 
for  Contra  aid— especially  In  CosU 
Rica. 

What  the  Contra-aid  supporters 
don't  say  Is  that  the  most  recent  poll 
In  Costa  Rica  shows  only  39  percent 
approval  for  more  guns.  What  the  ad- 
ministration doesn't  say  Is  that  the 
President-elect  of  Costa  Rica  flatly  op- 
poses more  Contra  aid.  Guatemala's 
newly  elected  President,  Vinlcio 
Cereza  has  made  the  same  plea. 

Fourth,  our  Latin  neighbors,  which 
face  the  most  Immediate  threat  from 
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any  potential  Sandinista  military  ag- 
gression or  gun-running,  have  urged 
the  United  States  to  negotiate  with 
Nicaragua  via  the  Contadora  peace 
process  and  genuine  bilateral  negotia- 
tions. They  have  ruled  out  a  guerrila 
war  as  a  practical  solution  to  the  re- 
gion's problems.  The  original  Conta- 
dora group— Mexico,  Venezuela,  Co- 
lombia, and  Panama— have  been 
trying  for  3  years  to  draft  a  regional 
peace  treaty  for  Central  America.  The 
Contadora  group  now  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  some  300  million  in  all  Latin 
American  nations  except  three. 

What  remains  is  for  the  President  to 
make  a  full-fledged,  genuine  commit- 
ment to  join  our  neighbors  in  working 
out  a  negotiated  settlement  to  regional 
conflict.  Until  then,  guerrilla  war  and 
atrocities  by  both  sides  in  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador  will  leave  a  trail  of 
war  dead  and  civilian  casualties— all 
without  cause  or  reason. 

WHY  DO  OUR  imCHBORS  PROPOSE  AKOTHER 
COURSE? 

First,  our  neighbors  believe  that 
Contra  aid  violates  the  principle  of 
nonintervention,  the  bedrock  of  both 
the  OAS  and  United  Nations  charters. 
If  we  would  preach  nonintervention  to 
the  Soviets  and  Cubans,  isn't  it  time 
that  we  clean  up  our  own  backyard? 
Our  friends  to  the  south  fear  and 
resent  gringo  imperialism  under  the 
cloak  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  aid  to 
freedom  fighters,  or  any  other  self- 
serving  guise. 

Second,  our  Latin  allies  also  fear 
that  Contra  aid  is  the  first  step  on  the 
road  to  direct  UJS.  military  involve- 
ment. As  Peruvian  President  Alan 
Garcia  said  recently,  "The  Latins  are 
saying  very  strongly  that  the  time  has 
come  to  tell  the  United  States  that 
you  can't  just  send  the  maunnes  into 
Latin  America  anymore."  It's  time  we 
learned  to  use  our  power  more  re- 
sourcefully. 

Third,  our  friends  also  worry  about  a 
wider  spread  of  conflict  unless  aU  par- 
ties hajnmer  out  a  peace  treaty  for 
Central  America.  One  South  American 
Ambassador  noted  that  "The  United 
States'  (Contra)  support  efforts  lead 
to  concern  that  it  could  be  the  cause 
of  destabilization  of  and  greater  con- 
flict in  Central  America." 

Fourth,  many  of  our  friends  would 
also  tell  us  that  the  Contras  simply 
can't  win.  I  have  heard  estimates  that 
if  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  had  the 
same  level  of  aid  as  the  Contras,  they 
long  ago  would  have  toppled  the 
Duarte  government.  Even  If  they  did 
win.  would  the  price  be  worth  pajrlng? 
As  former  Contra  chief  Edgar  Cha- 
morro  said.  "Let  us  imagine  •  •  •  after 
protracted  conflict— thousands  more 
deaths  and  millions  of  dollars  spent— 
suppose  the  Contras  win.  The  Sandi- 
nistas would  fight  from  the  hills  *  *  *. 
If  the  Contras  win  with  direct  United 
States  intervention,  then  we  are  back 
to  1928.  Back  to  the  marines  in  Nlcara- 
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gua  and  the  creation  of  a  new  Somoza. 
a  new  National  Guard  and  a  new  San- 
dino."  For  my  money,  this  is  a  bad  bet. 

Fifth,  our  £)emocratic  friends  would 
also  remind  us  that  regardless  of 
whether  the  Contras  can  win,  we  don't 
want  to  back  that  kind  of  wiimer.  Am- 
nesty International  and  several  other 
human  rights  groups  have  all  painted 
a  grim  picture  of  Contra  behavior- 
one  of  torture,  civilian  murder,  rape, 
and  brutality.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  Sandinistas  are  Boy  Scouts— they 
have  their  own  sorry  record  on  human 
rights.  But  I  strongly  believe  that  our 
backing  of  the  Contras  only  helps  the 
Sandinistas  to  justify  their  own  ex- 
cesses. 

Sixth,  one  new  Central  American 
leader.  President-elect  Oscar  Arias 
Sanchez  of  Costa  Rica,  put  his  finger 
on  perhaps  the  fundamental  weakness 
of  our  Central  American  policy.  He 
made  clear  that  "If  I  were  Mr. 
Reagan,  I  would  give  that  money  to 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
and  Costa  Rica  for  economic  aid,  not 
military  aid  to  the  Contras."  In  a  nut- 
shell, send  food  for  the  hungry,  books 
for  the  illiterate,  and  medicine  for  the 
sick. 

A  POLICT  THAT  WORKS 

To  suimmarize,  when  you  want  to 
solve  a  problem  you  talk  with  people 
with  firsthand  experience  with  the 
conflict.  In  this  case,  we  ignore  at  our 
own  peril  the  advice  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors,  friends,  and 
allies. 

It's  time  we  bend  our  efforts  toward 
an  approach  that  makes  sense,  toward 
a  policy  which  will  succeed.  Our 
present  policy  is  a  dismal  failure— it 
has  not  brought  us  closer  to  either 
peace  or  victory.  It's  time  to  change 
course  and  enter  into  genuine  bilateral 
talks  with  the  Sandinistas,  without 
self-destructive  preconditions.  More 
importantly,  it's  time  to  hear  the 
voices  of  300  million  Latin  American 
friends  and  press  ahead  with  peace  ne- 
gotiations in  the  Contadora  process. 

If  those  good-faith  efforts  fail,  let's 
examine  whether  any  real  threat  from 
Nicaragua  justifies  covert  aid  or  mili- 
tary intervention.  But  lets  not  draw 
our  swords  until  we  struggle  for  peace. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  msrself  30  seconds  to  re- 
spond to  a  statement  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  LevineI. 

The  gentleman  talked  about  the  cut- 
ting off  of  aid  for  a  road  project  in 
Costa  Rica.  I  want  to  inform  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  cutoff  or  the  cutdown 
of  the  project  was  due  to  technical 
problems  which  preceded  the  state- 
ment by  President  Arias  and  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Arias'  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sield  IVt  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Buhton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  Just  since  we  are 
quoting  great  men  like  President  John 


F.  Kennedy.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  set 
straight  for  the  record  on  what  his  at- 
titude was  toward  communism  in  this 
hemisphere. 

We  all  know  what  the  Kennedy  doc- 
trine was.  We  know  what  he  did  as  far 
as  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  concerned  in 
turning  back  the  ships  and  in  putting 
an  embargo  on  Cuba  for  a  short  time. 
but  I  doubt  if  any  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  know  what  John  F. 
Kennedy  said  the  last  day  he  was  alive 
when  he  was  in  Houston.  TX.  before 
he  flew  to  Dallas  on  that  fateful  day 
when  he  was  assassinated. 

He  said,  "The  one  thing  we  must  not 
allow  is  for  the  Communists  to  get  a 
toehold  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent." 

They  do  not  have  a  toehold  there, 
my  friends.  They  have  119,000  men  in 
their  active  army  and  militia.  They 
have  T-55  tanks,  they  have  Hind  killer 
helicopters.  They  received  18,000  tons 
of  war  material  from  the  Soviet  Union 
Just  last  year;  so  the  things  John  F. 
Kennedy  stood  for,  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, are  being  subverted  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  when  they 
think  about  that  great  leader  of  their 
party  ought  to  remember  that.  He 
would  not  tolerate  communism  getting 
a  toehold  in  Central  America  during 
his  administration  and  we  should  not 
allow  it  to  flourish  there  now. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Courter]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  3ielding. 

I  was  wondering  what  my  contribu- 
tion to  this  debate  was  and  would  be 
and  it  is  an  interesting  debate,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that. 

I  thought  I  would  Just  talk  a  couple 
minutes  about  an  event  that  occurred 
on  December  7,  1985,  and  I  think  an- 
other person  alluded  to  it. 

There  was  an  automobile,  it  was  a 
Soviet  automobile  called  the  Lada. 
That  car  was  being  driven  by  a  Marx- 
ist Costa  Rican  who  was  trained  in 
Cuba.  On  December  7  it  was  in  an 
automobile  accident  in  Honduras  after 
coming  from  Nicaragua. 

The  driver  of  that  particular  car  said 
that  was  the  second  or  third  trip  deliv- 
ering war  material  from  Nicaragua  to 
El  Salvador.  I  am  sure  that  some  of 
you  have  seen  pictures  of  the  automo- 
bUe.  It  looks  like  a  normal  automobile 
that  was  in  an  accident  and  Indeed  in 
fact  it  was  in  an  accident,  but  I  have 
not  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  all 
the  graphs  and  all  the  pictures  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  but  they  are  out- 
side In  the  Speaker's  lobby. 

It  shows  there  are  about  seven  secret 
compartments  in  that  automobile 
filled  with  military  equipment.  On  the 
floor  outside  the  vehicle,  this  is  a 
chart  of  some  of  the  military  equip- 
ment that  was  found  inside  that  auto- 


mobile, driving  from  Nicaragua  to  El 
Salvador  for  the  express  purpose  of 
undermining  the  democratic  regime  in 
that  country.  Some  of  the  equipment 
that  was  in  that  car  had  450  pounds  of 
military  hardware  and  military  equip- 
ment. 
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The  photo  cannot  show  it  all,  but 
there  were  7.000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion in  that  one  Lada  car.  There  were 
21  grenades,  86  blasting  caps.  $27,400 
of  American  cash.  The  car  also  con- 
tained 39  computer-generated  encryp- 
tion pads  for  coded  conununications. 
accompanied  by  a  letter  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  headquarters  of  the  El 
Salvadoran  Conrnnuiist  insurgents 
giving  instructions  to  the  guerrillas 
inside  EH  Salvador. 

There  are  some  people  who  say 
there  is  really  no  connection  between 
the  regime  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
regime  in  El  Salvador;  that  Nicaragua 
really  wants  to  be  left  alone.  It  does 
not.  You  can  listen  to  what  their  lead- 
ers are  saying,  and  they  simply  are 
saying,  "It  is  a  revolution  without  bor- 
ders and  we  are  aiming  at  Mexico." 
That  is  the  real  prize.  It  is  not  Just  the 
Central  American  countries.  It  is 
Mexico  Itself.  And  if  Central  America 
goes  Marxist-Leninist,  if  Central 
America  becomes  a  totalitarian  coun- 
try, Mexico  is  going  to  be  under  great 
pressure.  That  will  be  next,  and  what 
type  of  United  States  are  we  going  to 
have?  Are  we  going  to  have  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  next  to  or  Inside 
the  gentleman's  State  of  Texas? 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  out  when  we  met  with  the  Vice 
President  of  Nicaragua  Sergio  Rami- 
rez, and  asked  him  about  this  vehicle, 
he  sort  of  had  a  little  glint  in  his  eye 
and  his  lip  kind  of  turned  up  a  little 
bit.  and  he  said.  "We  do  not  know 
about  this  vehicle.  Did  it  not  have 
Costa  Rlcan  license  plates  on  it?" 

We  responded,  "Yes,  it  did, "  and  he 
said.  "Well,  there  is  your  answer.  That 
is  obviously  a  vehicle  from  Costa 
Rica." 

Mr.  COURTER.  The  driver  admitted 
that  was  not  his  first  movement  of 
supplies  from  Nicaragua  into  El  Salva- 
dor. 

During  the  debate  I  heard  basically 
four  main  arguments  as  to  why  the 
United  States  should  not  support  the 
Democratic  resistance. 

No.  1,  I  heard  the  argument  that  it 
is  $100  million,  it  is  too  much  money, 
we  cannot  affort  it.  we  have  Gramm- 
Rudman.  we  have  a  large  deficit,  and 
we  should  not  send  that  type  of  money 
to  the  Americas  or  some  country  down 
there. 


With  all  due  respect.  I  have  never 
heard  that  argimient,  or  rarely  heard 
that  argument,  made  by  those  people 
who  now  criticize  that  a  $100  million  Is 
too  much,  criticizing  $5  billion  being 
sent  to  the  Middle  East  almost  on  an 
annualized  basis.  If  $5  billion  is  suffi- 
cient and  adequate  and  necessary  and 
Important,  and  I  believe  It  Is.  to  help 
Israel  and  the  peace  process  In  the 
Middle  East,  if  $5  billion  on  an  annua- 
lized basis  is  not  too  much  money  to 
sent  to  countries  7.000  miles  away, 
how  is  $100,000  million  sent  to  a  coun- 
try inside  the  Americas  too  much 
money?  It  simply  is  not. 

I  also  heard  the  argument  that  the 
Democratic  resistance  In  Nicaragua 
cannot  win.  but  it  is  simply  a  self-ful- 
filling philosophy.  The  argument  Is 
that  they  are  not  doing  that  well  mili- 
tarily, they  are  not  that  well  trained, 
they  are  not  having  that  much  mili- 
tary success  at  the  present  time,  even 
though  their  numbers  are  Increasing 
dramatically,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  reason  they  are  not  doing  as  well 
militarily  is,  in  fact,  because  they  have 
not  been  supported  by  democracies, 
they  have  not  been  supported  by  the 
United  States. 

Also,  I  have  heard  the  argimient, 
and  this  is  the  third  main  argument, 
that  we  should  try  negotiations.  We 
have  tried  negotiations.  We  have 
spoken  directly  to  the  leaders  of  Nica- 
ragua. Nicaragua  has  turned  its  back 
on  the  Contadora  objectives.  One  of 
the  main  objectives  of  the  Conta-iora 
was  to  have  internal  reconciliation 
inside  Nicaragua;  that  is,  NIcaraguans 
talking  to  NIcaraguans.  They  have  re- 
fused to  do  so.  Why  should  we  go  back 
to  the  days  of  a  failed  policy? 

Does  anybody  in  this  Chamber  seri- 
ously believe  that  through  adroit  and 
clever  negotiations,  we  can  democra- 
tize Nicaragua,  we  can  turn  them  from 
Communist  totalitarians  into  Demo- 
crats? I  do  not  believjj  there  is  one 
person  in  this  world  who  actually  be- 
lieves th&t  cleaver  and  slick  diplomacy 
is  going  to  change  what  that  country 
is  today. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, how  much  time  do  we  have  re- 
maining on  this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
advise  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  LAGOMARSINO]  that  he  has  2 
hours  and  34  V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  How  much 
time  does  the  other  side  have  remain- 
ing. Mr.  ChPirman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  other  side 
has  3  hours. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chllr- 
man.  at  this  time  I  will  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAl^.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  BARincs]  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2Vi  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 


tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mitch- 

SIX]. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  brief  time  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  1  came  into  the 
Congress.  I  was  and  remain  so.  com- 
mitted to  the  reordering  of  the  prior- 
ities of  America.  We  cannot  and  must 
not  make  war,  militarisms,  and  the 
stockpiling  of  weapons  a  priority  over 
our  domestic  needs. 

Today,  we  once  again  debate  the  pri- 
orities of  America.  How  can  we  possi- 
bly give  $100  million  to  the  Contras 
while  in  just  my  city  of  Baltimore 
alone,  almost  50,000  people  are  on  a 
waiting  list  for  safe,  sound,  sanitary 
housing.  Does  it  make  sense  to  give 
$100  million  to  the  Contras  while  In 
my  city  of  Baltimore,  which  grapples 
with  the  problsm  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency, there  will  be  few  if  any  Feder- 
al moneys  to  fight  these  problems. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  to  the 
Contras  while  in  my  city  of  Baltimore 
and  in  many  other  urban  areas,  health 
care  needs  cannot  be  met.  One  hun- 
dred million  dollars  to  the  Contras 
while  in  our  urban  areas,  the  unem- 
ployed remain  almost  hopeless  be- 
cause this  administration  says  we 
cannot  afford  a  Federal  Jobs  program. 

The  argument  will  be  raised  that  the 
$100  million  is  coming  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  this  Is  true. 
But  it  makes  my  point  that  the  mili- 
tary budget  is  still  so  bloated  that 
large  sums  could  be  transferred  from 
the  military  budget  to  domestic  pro- 
grams without  in  any  way  weakening 
our  national  security.  Such  a  transfer 
will  not  be  approved  by  this  Congress, 
but  there  are  those  who  will  seek  the 
transfer  to  aid  a  falling  futile  policy 
toward  Nicaragua. 

Let  me  take  a  few  more  minutes  to 
speak  to  our  international  policies. 
Tragically,  we  continue  to  follow  a  for- 
eign policy  based  on  militarism,  inter- 
ventlonallsm.  and  misplaced  support. 
Each  time  we  have  supported  the 
wrong  government,  the  wrong  forces, 
we  have  ended  up  the  loser— China. 
Iran,  and  Marcos.  Our  concern  over 
the  spread  of  communism  has.  In  my 
opinion,  caused  us  to  make  serious 
blunders  in  our  international  strate- 
gies—and we  pay  the  price  for  those 
blunders. 

In  closing,  let  me  raise  the  question; 
$100  million  to  the  Contras  leads  to 
U.S.  military  observers.  Does  this  lead 
to  another  Vietnam? 

SOME  PACTS  OR  BALTIMOU  CITT 
HOOSIlfO 

There  are  17,000  units  of  public 
housing  in  Baltimore. 

Over  40,000  families  are  on  the  wait- 
ing list. 

No  new  construction  In  over  5  years. 

Section  202  elderiy/handlcapped 
units  have  declined  from  144  units  in 
1984  to  49  units  in  1986. 
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By  1987.  CDBG  cuts  could  reduce 
services  to  84,000  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families. 

JOBTRAimNG 

The  most  recent  unemployment 
figure  for  Baltimore  city— January 
1986 — stands  at  5.6  percent. 

Job  training  programs  in  Baltimore 
have  received  the  largest  cumulative 
funding  cuts  of  any  city  program 
during  the  Reagan  administration. 

Overall  funding  for  job  training  has 
been  reduced  by  80  percent. 

Summer  youth  programs  have  been 
reduced  from  17.000  in  1979  to  6,500  in 
1985.  Over  40,000  poor  teenagers  look- 
ing for  summer  jobs. 

Due  to  layoffs  at  GE,  Montgomery 
Ward,  Black  St,  Decker,  Allied  Chemi- 
cal, Western  Electric,  and  Bethlehem 
Steel,  there  are  currently  2,500  dis- 
placed workers  in  Baltimore. 

By  1987,  over  1,800  low-income  resi- 
dents could  be  denied  training  and  em- 
ployment services  for  job  placement 
under  the  JTPA  Disadvantaged  Youth 
and  Adults  Program;  1.600  youths 
could  be  eliminated  under  the  JTPA 
Simuner  Youth  Program;  385  fewer 
displace  workers  would  be  served 
under  the  JTPA  Displaced  Workers 
Program. 

EDUCATION 

Of  the  total  51,000  eligible  students, 
only  36,000  students  in  Baltimore  City 
receive  supplemental  services  funded 
under  chapter  I,  Disadvantaged  Stu- 
dent I»rogram.  This  program  will  lose 
approximately  $159  billion  this  year 
due  to  Gramm-Rudman. 

Programs  for  handicapped  students 
in  Baltimore  are  underfunded  at  $4 
million. 

By  1987,  8,438  fewer  disadvantaged 
children  would  be  served  by  chapter  I; 
4,922  fewer  students  would  be  served 
by  vocational  education  funding;  and 
184  fewer  adults  would  be  served  by 
adult  education  funds. 

HEALTH 

The  total  number  of  persons  living 
in  poverty  in  Baltimore  City  stands  at 
23  percent;  7,500  Baltimoreans  are  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram; 87,500  Baltimore  City  residents 
are  being  served  by  the  7  community 
health  centers  which  are  threatened 
with  extinction;  10.000  homeless  per- 
sons are  being  served  by  aid  for  the 
homeless  in  Baltimore  through 
FEMA. 

By  1987,  cuts  in  the  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grants  would  result 
in  6,500  fewer  patients  and  25,000 
fewer  patients  visits;  and  family  plan- 
ning cuts  would  result  in  2,900  pa- 
tients and  6,000  fewer  patient  visits. 

Blr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Stupds]. 

Mr.  STDDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
American  political  system  that  the 
United  States  can  adopt  and  carry  out 
a  policy  that  is  brutal,  illegal,  and  inef- 
fective and  then  devote  10  full  hours 
debating  whether  to  do  more  of  it. 

By  ignoring  the  pleas  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican democrats  and  submitting  this 
proposal  now; 

By  including  military  aid: 

By  emphasizing  the  role  of  the  CIA; 

By  using  harsh  and  exaggerated 
rhetoric: 

And  by  mischaracterizing  both  the 
supporters  and  the  opponents  of  Ni- 
caragua's Government; 

The  administration  has  missed  an 
opportunity  to  unite  this  country  and 
our  regional  allies  in  effective  support 
of  Democratic  change. 

While  seeking  to  isolate  undemocrat- 
ic Nicaragua,  the  administration  bas- 
in a  hemisphere  of  democracies— iso- 
lated only  itself. 

While  pompously  proclaiming  a  bold 
new  doctrine  it  has  said  will  change 
the  course  of  history:  the  administra- 
tion has  instead  repeated  the  oldest, 
tiredest,  and  saddest  mistake  in  the 
history  of  our  relations  with  the  Latin 
world. 

The  administration  admits  that  re- 
gional support  is  essential  if  its  policy 
is  to  succeed.  Yet,  eight  Latin  Ameri- 
can foreign  ministers  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  urge  the  President  not  to 
submit  this  plan  to  Congress;  the  new 
President  of  Costa  Rica  has  de- 
nounced it;  Honduras  has  refused  to 
serve  further  as  a  conduit  for  Contra 
aid;  and  not  a  single  Latin  head  of 
state  has  expressed  public  support. 

The  administration  says  we  should 
disregard  what  Latin  leaders  publicly 
say,  and  heed  instead  what  we  are  told 
they  privately  believe. 

The  lesson  administration  officials 
would  have  us  leam  is  that  the  public 
statements  of  elected  leaders  can.  in 
the  name  of  democracy,  be  ignored: 
for  they  are  uttered  merely  for  home 
consimiption,  reflecting  only  the  be- 
liefs of  the  people  by  whom  these 
leaders  were  elected,  and  in  whose 
name  they  serve.  Such  a  lesson  is  for 
dictators  to  leam,  not  democrats;  for  if 
we  truly  wish  to  see  democracy  extend 
throughout  Latin  America,  we  had 
better  leam  to  care  what  the  people  of 
the  region  believe,  and  the  people  of 
the  region  could  find  better  uses  by 
far  for  $100  million  than  this  extreme 
and  extravagant  package  of  military 
aid. 

The  fact  is  that  our  Nicaragua  policy 
wUl  never  succeed  until  it  sheds  these 
shackles  of  extremism;  imtll  its  mes- 
sage rings  as  true  to  those  picking 
coffee  in  the  fields  of  Nicaragua  as  it 
does  to  those  sipping  coffee  at  the 
Heritage  Foundation. 

The  administration  is  asking  us  to 
give  up;  for  that  is  what  it  means  to 
believe  that  only  the  CIA  can  save 
Nicaragua;    that    only    violence    can 


bring  peace:  that  only  civil  war  can 
unite  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

These  are  the  assumptions  of  defeat- 
ists; they  are  not  true. 

The  slogans  of  desk-bound,  self- 
elected,  self-described  fighters  for 
freedom  cannot  substitute  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  Nicaraguan  history;  or 
sensitivity  to  the  suffering  of  the  Nica- 
raguan people;  or  an  appreciation  of 
the  courage,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
strength  of  those  who  have  never  left 
Nicaragua— who  reside  now  some 
within,  but  many  more  outside,  the 
government— and  who  have  the  poten- 
tial, with  our  encouragement,  to  still 
make  the  promises  of  the  Nicaraguan 
revolution  come  true. 

For  the  real  foes  of  freedom  within 
Nicaragua  are  few  in  number,  weak  in 
popular  support,  dependent  on  foreign 
assistance,  and  without  diplomatic  or 
political  skills.  They  can  be  isolated: 
they  can,  in  time,  be  defeated.  Their 
success  so  far  is  a  tribute  primarily  to 
the  blunders  of  our  own  administra- 
tion, and  to  the  distrust  and  disrespect 
in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Contras 
are  held  by  the  people  whose  interests 
they  purport  to  serve. 

In  the  name  of  law,  history,  justice, 
effectiveness,  humanity,  and  common 
sense,  let  us  vote  down  this  proposal 
today,  and  begin  tomorrow  the  task  we 
should  have  started  years  ago — of 
helping  Nicaragua  become  not  neces- 
sarily what  we  want  it  to  be,  and  cer- 
tainly not  what  Fidel  Castro  would 
like  it  to  be,  but  instead  what  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  themselves,  de- 
termine that  it  should  be. 

The  opportunity  is  before  us.  Latin 
American  democrats.  Members  of  both 
parties  in  this  Congress,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  are 
ready  to  unite.  We  have  only  to  put 
aside  the  counsel  of  extremists  and  to 
heed  the  lessons  of  history;  to  substi- 
tute determined  diplomacy  for  brutal 
military  intervention:  to  shift  the 
spotlight  of  world  attention  from  the 
mistakes  of  our  Government  to  those 
of  Nicaragua:  and  to  hold  out  to  the 
Nicaraguan  people  the  promise  of  a 
better  future,  rather  than  the  remind- 
er of  a  bitter  past. 

D  1525 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reio]. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  who 
are  charged  with  allocating  the  for- 
eign aid  moneys  of  the  American 
people  are  used  to  criticism.  In  the 
spirit  of  free  and  open  public  debate 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution,  this  is 
as  it  should  be. 

But  spirited  debate  involving  the  ac- 
tions of  this  body  should  not  include 
threats,  nor  should  it  include  Insidious 
iimuendo  that  questions  one's  loyalty 
to  country. 


Unfortunately— not  only  for  Con- 
gress, but  for  the  American  people— 
the  debate  surrounding  this  aid  pack- 
age has  taken  on  a  tone  reminiscent  of 
the  cold  war  years. 

In  some  cases,  one  can  hardly  dis- 
cern the  harsh  style  of  propaganda 
used  by  those  who  support  aid  to  the 
Contras  from  that  of  even  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  government  itself. 

Last  week,  I  received  two  letters 
from  the  National  Conservative  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee  urging  me  to 
support  this  aid  package.  In  saying  I 
was  urged,  I  sun  being  kind. 

In  fact,  the  vicious  tone  of  this  cor- 
respondence in  falsely  alleging  my 
support  of  communism  was  surpassed 
only  by  its  lack  of  courage  in  failing  to 
directly  accuse  me  of  being  a  Commu- 
nist sympathizer. 

Enclosed  in  one  letter  was  a  nail- 
apparently  for  me  to  drive  into  the: 
"coffin  of  liberty  and  democracy  for 
the  Nicaraguan  people"  if  I  vote 
against  this  aid. 

I  would  submit  that  those  who  hold 
liberty  and  democracy  dear  would 
hardly  stoop  to  such  a  soiled  use  of 
their  freedom  of  speech. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  brief  excerpt 
of  my  response  to  Mr.  Terry  Dolan, 
head  of  Nick-Pack: 

Mr.  EtoLAw:  I  received  your  letter  In  which 
you  imply  that  unless  I  agree  to  provide  one 
hundred  million  dollars  of  taxpayer's  money 
for  the  use  of  Nicaraguan  guerillas,  I  am  a 
tacit— if  not  an  outright— supporter  of  com- 
munism. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  I  have  consist- 
ently supported  resistance  to  Communist 
aggression  in  Afghanistan.  Cambodia  and 
elsewhere— and  I  will  continue  to  do  so 
whenever  I  believe  the  money  is  well  spent 
In  the  defense  of  democracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Contra  movement 
you  espouse  has  been  repudiated  by  our 
friends  and  allies  In  Central  and  South 
America  as  playing  directly  Into  the  hands 
of  Daniel  Ortega  and  his  feUow  Commu- 
nists. 

I  agree  with  them,  and  with  the  certified 
conservative  Senator  Nancy  Kassebaum, 
whom  you  have  endorsed  In  the  past  and 
who  has  decried  attacks  such  as  yours  on 
the  patriotism  of  the  opponents  of  this  aid 
package. 

As  for  your  promise  to  Inform  my  con- 
BtltuenU  of  my  vote,  it  might  Interest  you  to 
know  that  111  be  running  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  this  year. 

As  you'll  remember,  In  1982.  Nick-Pack  su- 
ported  Jim  Santini  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary In  Nevada  against  Howard  Cannon. 
Mister  Santlnl  repudiated  your  support  and 
later  said  that  Senator  Cannon  was  the 
total  beneficiary  of  your  efforts. 

In  any  case.  I  certainly  don't  give  In  to 
threats,  and  In  response  to  your  question 
about  how  I'U  vote.  I'll  do  what  I  always  do: 
I'll  vote  for  what  I  believe  Is  right. 
Sincerely. 

HarbtReid, 
Member  of  Congress. 

We  in  Congress  support  freedom  and 
democracy,  regardless  of  our  party  af- 
filiation. This  is  not  a  partisan  matter. 

And  this  aid  package  should  not  be  a 
litmus  test  of  our  patriotism.  We  may 


disagree  with  funding  the  Contras.  but 
we  are  working  to  contain  commu- 
nism, not  only  in  this  hemisphere,  but 
in  farflung  reaches  of  the  world. 

We  all  want  to  contain  communism. 
It  is  in  our  methodology  that  we 
differ. 

It  is  because  I  believe  this  is  not 
sound  policy  that  I  am  voting  against 
this  aid  package— not  because  I  am  un- 
patriotic, as  the  Nick-Packs  of  the 
world  would  have  the  American  people 
believe.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  opposition. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Market]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  resolution. 
The  new  democratic  tide  in  Latin 
America  that  President  Reagan  speaks 
about  will  not  be  advanced  by  the  Con- 
tras. 

Half  of  the  problems  in  Nicaragua 
today  come  from  President  Reagan's 
attempt  to  put  yesterday's  people  back 
in  power  there.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take that  the  military  command  of  the 
Contras  is  packed  with  Somoza  thugs. 
We  aren't  trying  to  send  Marcos  back 
to  the  Philippines.  We  aren't  trying  to 
send  Duvalier  back  to  Haiti.  So  why 
are  we  trying  to  send  Somoza's  men 
back  to  Nicaragua? 

Well,  the  President  is  making  a  last- 
gasp  effort  to  revive  the  policy  of 
global  containment.  But  the  American 
people,  remembering  15  wrenching 
years  and  50,000  American  deaths  in 
Vietnam,  won't  let  their  sons  and 
brothers  go  off  to  die  in  another  dirty 
little  war  unless  vital  interests  are 
clearly  at  stake.  President  Reagan's 
rhetoric  hasn't  convinced  anyone  that 
tiny  Nicaragua  is  a  real  threat  to  our 
Nation.  So  the  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  end  run— using  surrogates 
to  do  the  dirty  work  for  us. 

Are  we  entering  the  era  of  Reagan 
Quixote,  willing  to  saddle  up  with 
forces  like  the  Contras,  anywhere-  in 
the  world?  I  look  at  our  foreign  policy 
and  I  think  the  administration  has 
lost  the  reins. 

We  must  not  follow  a  doctrine  that 
says:  "If  you've  got  a  war,  we've  got 
the  guns." 

If  covert  war  is  going  to  replace 
overt  diplomacy,  we  may  as  well  shut 
down  the  State  Department.  Or  per- 
haps, just  perhaps,  we  could  work  out 
a  foreign  policy  that  builds  upon  the 
regional  consensus  of  Contadora,  and 
respects  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the 
Central  American  people. 

But  if  the  President  chooses  to  go  on 
a  binge  with  freedom  fighter  firewa- 
ter, he's  going  to  wake  up  with  a 
nasty,  real  world  hangover. 

Central  America  is  already  reeling 
from  that  hangover:  15.000  heavUy 
armed  men  are  running  around  the 
countryside  in  Central  America,  com- 
mitting terror.  They're  not  going  to 


bring  the  Sandinistas  down,  but 
they're  scaring  the  wiu  out  of  a  lot  of 
Innocent  peasants.  And  not  just  in 
Nicaragua.  Many  people  in  Honduru 
are  more  than  a  little  nervous  about 
this  Contra  army  based  in  their  coun- 
try. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  secret.  The  Contras 
aren't  fighting  to  prevent  arms  getting 
out  of  Nicaragua.  They  aren't  fighting 
to  reform  the  Sandlnlsta  government. 
And  they  aren't  fighting  to  lift  censor- 
ship of  La  Prensa. 

They  are  fighting  to  take  over  that 
country,  aind  they  are  doing  it  In  a 
very  brutal  way.  But  they  can't  win 
without  direct  military  Involvement. 

a  1835 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Delay.  Would  the  gentleman 
ask  for  time  and  yield  to  me? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  is  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsinoi. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  30  sec- 
onds to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  will 
not  yield  because  he  would  not  get  his 
own  time,  the  gentleman  says  that  the 
Contras  are  "packed  "  with  Somoclstas 
that  used  to  fight  for  Somoza. 

Would  it  be  interesting  to  note  that 
out  of  the  153  leaders  In  the  FDN, 
only  41  are  from  the  old  Somoza  Na- 
tional Guard.  23  of  those  are  the 
young  officers,  not  the  leaders  of  So- 
moza's National  Guard:  18  of  them  are 
soldiers  that  were  very  young  men  at 
the  time  of  Somoza  that  are  only 
young  officers  at  the  present  time. 

So  they  are  not  packed  with  Somo- 
za's National  Guard,  and  that  is  a  mis- 
leading sUtement.  Furthermore  Mr. 
Robello.  Mr.  Cruz,  and  Mr.  Calero,  the 
Contra  leaders,  all  opposed  Somoza. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  resolution  to 
provide  $100  million  in  American  tax- 
payer funds  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  very  clear  at 
the  outset  that  those  of  us  who  oppose 
this  resolution  agree  with  its  support- 
ers that  America  does  in  fact  have  crit- 
ical Interests  at  stake  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  have  a  definite  political  Inter- 
est In  seeing  an  end  to  violations  of 
human  rights  by  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment and  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  pluralism  in  Nicara- 
gua. We  have  an  important  strategic 
Interest  in  insuring  that  no  country  in 
Central  America  becomes  a  base  for 
the  projection  of  Soviet  or  Cuban  mili- 
tary power  in  our  hemisphere,  or  ever 
permits  the  placement  of  weapons 
that  could  directly  threaten  our 
Nation.  We  certainly  have  an  Impor- 
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tant  economic  interest  in  fostering  the 
strongest  possible  commercial  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 
And  we  have  a  clear  humanitarian  in- 
terest in  assisting  all  of  Latin  America 
in  overcoming  the  tragic  poverty  and 
injustice  that  have  taken  a  terrible 
human  toll  over  so  many  decades. 

The  only  real  question  we  are  facing 
today  is:  How  can  these  interests  best 
be  advanced?  Very  simply,  those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  $100  million  requested 
by  the  President  are  convinced  that 
there  is  virtually  no  action  that  this 
Congress  could  take  that  would  do 
greater  damage  to  American  interests 
in  Central  America  or  would  provide 
more  explosive  material  for  Soviet  and 
Cuban  propagandists.  And  at  a  time 
when  we  are  asking  our  own  citizens  to 
accept  very  painful  cuts  in  vital  do- 
mestic programs — cuts  in  job  training 
and  housing  and  health  care  and  edu- 
cation—it is  unconscionable  that  we 
are  even  contemplating  wasting  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars  on  such  an  ill-con- 
ceived foreign  policy. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
President's  characterization  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Central  America  has  simply 
ignored  a  number  of  significant  ele- 
ments and  facts  that  must  be  under- 
stood if  we  hope  to  both  advance  the 
cause  of  democracy  in  Nicaragua  and 
serve  American  interests  in  the  region. 

First,  we  must  aclcnowledge  the  fact 
that  the  Contras  are  anything  but  a 
homogeneous,  ideologically  commit- 
ted, democratic  resistance  and  the  re- 
peated use  of  anti-Communist  slogans 
and  labels  cannot  transform  this 
tragic  reality.  Certainly  there  are 
some  Nicaraguans  genuinely  commit- 
ted to  democratic  values  who  are  now 
part  of  the  Contra  forces.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  majority  of  the  key 
military  leaders  of  the  Contras  come 
from  the  despised  national  guard, 
known  for  their  widespread  brutality 
under  the  repressive  Somoza  dictator- 
ship. The  administration  has  itself  ac- 
knowledged that  at  least  9  of  the  13 
miUtary  leaders  of  the  Contra  high 
command  are  former  national  guards- 
men—Col. Enrique  Bermudez,  su- 
preme commander;  Lt.  Walter  "Tono" 
Calderon,  theater  commander;  Lt. 
Harley  "Venando"  Pinchardo,  person- 
nel commander;  Lt.  Rodolpho  "Invisi- 
ble" Ample,  intelligence  commander; 
Lt.  Louis  "Mike  Lima"  Moreno,  oper- 
ations commander  Carlos  "Pajarito" 
GuiUen,  special  operations,  Nicaragua: 
Capt.  Juan  Gomez,  air  commander; 
Maj.  Donald  "Toro"  Torres,  counter- 
intelligence commander;  and  Lt.  "Ro- 
berto", artillery  commander.  There  is 
no  more  certain  way  to  rally  popular 
Nicaraguan  support  for  the  Sandin^ta 
government  than  by  allying  ourselves 
with  elements  so  closely  identified 
with  the  deposed  and  hated  Somoza 
regime.  Edgar  Chamorro,  himself  a 
former  leader  of  one  of  the  principal 
Contra  forces,  has  publicly  admitted 


that  the  Contras  are  controlled  and  di- 
rected by  ex-national  guardsmen  and 
that  the  Contra  forces  routinely 
engage  in  brutal  acts  of  civilian  muti- 
lation, murder,  torture,  and  rape. 
These  unspeakable  atrocities  commit- 
ted by  the  Contras  have  undermined 
whatever  hope  they  may  have  had  for 
garnering  sympathy  and  support 
within  Nicaragua.  And  our  alliance 
with  these  ruthless  forces  seriously 
compromises  American  credibility  and 
effectiveness  in  the  region  and  plays 
directly  into  the  hands  of  Soviet  and 
Cuban  propagandists  who  would  like 
nothing  more  than  to  portray  the 
United  States  as  allied  with  this  sort 
of  violence  and  brutality. 

The  people  who  are  bringing  us  the 
Contras  today  are  the  very  same  folks 
who  brought  us  Ferdinand  Marcos— 
both  packaged  and  sold  under  the 
same  deceptive  label.  Haven't  we 
learned  that  we  do  nothing  but  vio- 
lence to  American  traditions  and 
American  interests  when  we  tie  our- 
selves to  those  who  do  not  share  our 
Nation's  proud  values  and  traditions, 
but  who  simply  manipulate  the  labels 
and  slogans  of  anticommunism?  When 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  manipulated 
in  this  way,  we  seriously  endanger 
American  interests.  To  continue  our 
support  for  the  Contras,  as  we  did  for 
Marcos  long  after  it  was  clear  that  his 
was  a  horridly  corrupt  and  doomed 
regime,  opposed  to  everything  that 
our  country  stands  for,  is  folly— pure 
and  simple.  The  only  sure  result  of 
this  policy  is  that  it  will  mobilize  the 
Nicaraguan  population  in  defense  of 
Nicaraguan  sovereignty  and  the  Sandi- 
nista  government.  And  the  only  sure 
winners  will  be  the  Soviets  and  the 
Cubans. 

Second,  another  critical  point  curi- 
ously omitted  in  public  statements 
made  by  President  Reagan,  is  that 
nearly  every  single  one  of  our  closest 
friends  and  allies  in  this  hemisphere  is 
opposed  to  American  support  for  the 
Contras.  If  American  interests  are 
truly  to  be  protected,  it  is  basic 
common  sense  that  we  listen  carefully 
to  the  advice  of  our  friends  in  the 
region  who  in  fact  share  many  of  our 
concerns  about  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment. The  countries  closest  to  the 
conflict— Mexico.  Colombia.  Paiuima, 
Venezuela.  Argentina.  Brazil.  Peru, 
and  Uruguay— have  warned  us  explic- 
itly that  giving  money  and  guns  to  the 
Contras  is  a  terrible  mistake.  In  fact, 
the  foreign  ministers  of  these  eight 
nations  came  to  Washington  recently 
to  plead  directly  with  Secretary  of 
State  Schultz  to  end  our  involvement 
with  the  Contra  forces  and  to  join 
with  these  Latin  American  nations  in 
negotiating  a  regional  solution  to  the 
conflicts  in  Central  America.  These 
nations  are  telling  us  that  aid  to  the 
Contras  will  only  serve  to  escalate  ten- 
sions in  the  region,  foster  increased  in- 
stability  that   would   threaten   these 
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other  democratic  governments,  reduce 
American  influence,  and  directly  un- 
dermine efforts  to  promote  truly 
democratic  principles  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. This  is  the  reality,  Mr.  President, 
whether  or  not  it  fits  into  your  picture 
of  events  in  the  region.  In  this  world, 
the  real  world,  our  Government  is  vir- 
tually alone  in  insisting  upon  continu- 
ing down  this  treacherous  path  of  sup- 
port for  the  Contra  forces.  In  the  end. 
we  will  find  that  it  is  not  the  Sandinis- 
tas that  will  be  isolated,  but  the 
United  States. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  where 
the  administration's  Central  American 
policies  are  taking  us.  The  administra- 
tion has  attempted  to  sell  this  policy 
on  the  grounds  that  we  face  a  choice 
between  military  aid  now  or  U.S. 
troops  later.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Amer- 
ican people  know,  and  I  believe  the 
majority  of  us  here  well  know,  that 
this  is  not  the  full  truth.  The  fact  is 
that  our  Government  is  engaged  in 
the  buildup  of  a  permanent  military 
presence  in  Central  America  right  now 
and  additional  aid  to  the  Contras  is 
only  another  step  in  the  escalation  of 
America's  military  involvement  in  the 
region  and  the  steady  ma,-ch  toward 
war. 

Let  us  halt  this  march  right  now. 
Let  us  abandon  this  dangerous  and 
self-defeating  policy.  And  let  us  act  to 
put  America's  tremendous  economic 
and  political  power  behind  efforts  to 
work  in  concert  with  all  of  our  friends 
and  staunchest  allies  in  the  region  to 
produce  a  lasting,  negotiated  solution 
to  the  problems  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  the  reasons  I 
have  outlined  above,  we  must,  in  good 
conscience,  reject  imequivocally  the 
President's  request  for  military  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras. 

The  President,  in  making  this  pro- 
posal, has  in  fact  avoided  the  critically 
hard  choice  that  we  face  on  this  issue. 

The  President  knows,  the  Secretary 
of  State  knows  and  this  House  knows 
that  $100  million  in  military  and  mate- 
rial assistance  to  the  Contras  is  wholly 
insufficient  either  to  achieve  signifi- 
cant progress  on  the  ground  or  to 
induce  a  diplomatic,  political  solution 
to  the  conflict  in  Nicaragua.  On  the 
contrary,  approval  of  this  resolution 
would  both  prolong  the  agony  of  the 
Contras,  condemning  them  to  a  de- 
layed and  painful  defeat,  and  would 
harden  the  resolve  of  the  Sandinistas, 
provoking  them  to  further  outrages 
against  their  own  people  and  Nicara- 
gua's neighbors— potentially  expand- 
ing the  war  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  threat  posed 
by  the  Nicaraguan  Government  to  the 
national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  is  so  paramount,  if  the 
threat  to  the  security  of  this  hemi- 
sphere is  so  overriding,  then  it  is  In- 
cumbent on  the  President  to  request 


from  Congress  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Nicaragua. 

This  is  an  issue  that  demands  from 
the  President,  and  from  us,  the  most 
compelling  honesty  with  the  American 
people  and  with  our  allies  in  the 
Americas.  Our  future  is  at  stake  here, 
no  matter  how  we  proceed. 

I  believe  that  we  are  today  embarked 
on  a  dangerous  course.  Our  objectives 
are  not  clearly  defined,  our  tactics  not 
resolved,  our  diplomacy  not  effectively 
executed.  This  is  a  prescription  for 
failure.  We  are  on  the  brink  of  sliding 
inexorably  into  a  major  involvement 
in  Nicaragua  without  letting  the 
American  people,  or  their  elected  offi- 
cials, honestly  determine  whether  we 
indeed  want  to  fight  a  war  in  that 
country. 

The  American  people  deserve  better 
from  us  and  from  their  President. 
They  deserve  to  know  precisely  what 
we  want  to  achieve,  why  we  must 
attain  it.  and  how  we  must  go  about  it. 
And  if  indeed  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment poses  a  mortal  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security,  as  the  administration 
contends,  then  the  American  people 
deserve  a  referendum  on  the  question 
of  war  or  peace  in  Nicaragua. 

The  President  should  match  his 
military  daring  with  some  political 
courage.  If  indeed  he  wants  to  pursue 
military  conquest  in  Nicaragua,  to 
defeat  the  Sandinistas  and  to  replace 
their  regime  with  a  new  government, 
then  he  should  ask  the  Congress  for  a 
declaration  of  war. 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  how  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  respond,  and  those 
who  vigorously  oppose  any  military  in- 
volvement in  Nicaragua,  as  I  do. 
should  not  fear  the  constitutional  ex- 
ercise of  power  by  the  Congress.  But 
we  should  all  fear  the  unbridled  exer- 
cise of  covert  authority,  without  ac- 
countability, by  the  Executive.  The 
American  people  do  not  want  to  go  to 
war  in  Nicaragua,  and  the  President 
knows  it.  The  United  States  should 
not  be  dragged  into  a  war  in  Nicaragua 
without  the  consent  of  the  American 
people. 

It  is  time  to  place  the  Issue  squarely 
before  the  country.  It  is  time  for  hon- 
esty, truth  and  intelligent  choices 
worthy  of  our  democracy— and  not  de- 
ception, evasions  and  policies  doomed 
to  failure  and  recrimination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
desire  time? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  reserve  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  mlntues  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.   Kost- 

MATERl. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
BO  much  has  been  said  on  this  subject 
by  so  naany  that  I  am  reluctant  to  add 
to  It.  but  I  Join  the  debate  because  to- 
morrow, March  20, 1986.  will  be  an  his- 


toric day  in  the  history  of  our  country 
and  in  the  history  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Tomorrow  the  Congress  will  choose 
whether  or  not  to  widen  the  war  in 
Central  America  or  whether  or  not  to 
begin.  I  think  for  the  first  time,  a  gen- 
uine and  sincere  attempt  to  end  the 
war  in  Central  America  by  the  politi- 
cial  process,  not  by  the  process  of  vio- 
lence. 

What  if.  what  if  President  Reagan 
wins  the  vote  here  in  the  House  to- 
morrow. What  will  happen?  The  Con- 
tras, now  relatively  quiescent,  will  be 
envigorated.  The  violence  and  killing 
will  escalate. 

The  Contadora  peace  process  will 
suffer  a  devastating  body  blow,  and 
after  the  midterm  elections  of  this 
year.  President  Reagan  will  be  back  to 
ask  for  more  money. 

At  that  point,  the  President  will 
argue,  as  I*residents  have  before  him— 
specifically,  our  own  Democratic  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson— that  we  had 
made  too  great  an  investment,  too 
large  a  sacrifice  in  Central  America  to 
turn  back,  and  I  know  that  the  paral- 
lels with  Vietnam  are  tiresome  and 
somewhat  hackneyed,  but  I  believe 
that  they  are  not  overstated.  They  are 
accurate  and  they  are  Important. 

All  of  this— the  direction  in  which 
our  country  will  go,  hinges  on  us  in 
the  House  tomorrow.  So  now  is  the 
time  to  fashion  a  political  and  not  a 
military  solution.  Why?  Because,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  no  military  solu- 
tion. There  is  no  military  answer  to 
the  problem  In  Central  America. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  Is  not 
enough  to  topple  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment. There  Is  not  the  kind  of 
widespread  popular  support  that  the 
Contras  require  to  be  victorious  In 
Nicaragua.  They  do  not  enjoy  that 
popular  support  in  their  own  country; 
they  do  not  enjoy  it  in  ours. 

The  Sandinistas,  an  army  of  more 
than  60,000.  will  not  be  defeated  by  a 
Contra  arm  of  about  8,000.  Now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  support  our  neighbors  in 
the  region  who  have  endorsed  the 
Contadora  talks.  The  time  for  peace  Is 
now.  the  chance  is  o\xn  If  we  seize  It. 
If  our  neighbors  are  willing  to  sit 
down  with  the  Sandinistas  and  negoti- 
ate, why  aren't  we? 

If  we  defeat  the  President's  request 
for  $100  million  tomorrow,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  security  of  the  United  States 
win  not  be  threatened  by  this  tiny  and 
Impoverished  nation  of  2.8  million 
souls.  But  unless  we  defeat  the  Presi- 
dent's request  tomorrow,  the  prospects 
for  peace  will  surely  be  extinguished. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ritter]. 
Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
last  several  speakers  have  talked  about 
Nicaragua  Government.  We  have  not 
heard  one  speaker  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  say  anything  about  the  Soviet 


threat  that  Lb  there.  We  have  not 
heard  one  speaker  say  anything  about 
the  thousands  of  Cubans,  about  the 
hundreds  of  other  Soviet  bloc  advisers. 
Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  In  the 
well:  Is  he  concerned  that  there  Is  an 
evolving,  growing,  massive  Soviet  mili- 
tary threat  in  Nicaragua  or  not? 

a  154S 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  am  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
an  additional  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  colleague 
and  friend  from  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  presence  of 
Soviet  and  Cuban  advisers  in  Nicara- 
gua, all  of  us  are.  But  we  know  there  is 
one  way  to  guarantee  more  Russians 
and  more  Cubans  in  Nicaragua;  fund 
the  Contras.  What  will  the  Nlcaraguas 
do?  They  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
turn  to  the  Soviets,  turn  to  the 
Cubans  to  ask  for  more  military  assist- 
ance. 

The  Reagan  approach  Is  a  guarantee 
for  more  bloodshed  amd  is  guarantee 
Inevitably  that  the  presence  of  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Allentown  and  Beth- 
lehem and  all  over  the  Lehigh  Valley 
will  be  called  upon  to  die  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  address  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Bucks  County,  PA:  That  Is  the  best 
way  to  ensure  the  eventual  use  of 
American  troops  Is  to  nothing.  Is  to  let 
that  threat  evolve  to  the  state  at 
which  it  really  approaches  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  and  at  that  point 
you  win  be  sending  people  from  Doy- 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DbLAY.  The  threat  has  been 
building  because  we  have  not  been 
giving  aid  for  2  years  and  the  Soviet 
threat  has  been  increasing. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Roebor]. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  Should  we  be  surprised 
that  the  Illegitimate  government  of 
Nicaragua  represses  its  own  people? 
Or  that  It  pursues  a  policy  of  genocide 
against  the  Indians  on  its  east  coast? 
Or  that  It  proclaims  and  practices  a 
policy  of  exporting  Communist  revolu- 
tion to  other  countries  In  the  region? 
Or  that  it  receives  huge  sums  of  mili- 
tary aid  from  Russia  and  Cuba?  Or 
that  It  allows  and  encourages  its  terri- 
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tory  to  be  a  safe  haven  for  terrorists? 
Or  that  it  brutalizes  the  truth  in  its 
attempts  to  manipulate  the  media  in 
the  free  world?  Should  we  be  sur- 
prised? 

Of  course  not.  Remember  the  les- 
sons of  history,  taught  first  by  Lenin 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  then  by 
Castro,  to  name  just  two:  the  revolu- 
tion is  the  thing,  not  freedom,  not  lib- 
erty, not  decency.  The  people's  inter- 
ests mean  nothing.  The  Communist 
dictatorship  of  the  left  in  Nicaragua 
will  not  voluntarily  concede  pluralism 
or  Justice  or  peace  any  more  than  the 
Somoza  dictatorship  of  the  right  vol- 
untarily acquiesced  to  any  of  those.  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  totalitarian 
state  to  do  so. 

Knowing  this  and  realizing  that 
their  terror  is  a  threat  to  all  peace- 
loving  people  everywhere  on  Earth 
should  be  enough  to  make  us  realize 
that  we  must  use  every  rational  means 
to  tell  the  world  and  to  inform  the 
Sandinistas  that  Cuba,  Jr.,  in  Central 
America  will  not  be  tolerated.  We 
must  keep  the  pressure  on  Nicaragua 
to  change.  That  pressure  includes 
both  diplomatic  strokes  and  military 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  One  without 
the  other  is  inadequate,  it  is  a  messy, 
difficult  moment  in  our  history,  but  a 
decision  is  unavoidable.  We  must  not 
play  the  ostrich. 

We  must  be  freedom's  eagle. 

Military  aid  to  the  Contras  should 
be  approved.  The  Contras  are  far.  far 
from  perfect.  As  a  recent  editorial 
said,  however,  not  all  Contras  are 
Democrats,  but  all  Democrats  in  Nica- 
ragua are  Contras. 

Are  we  assured  of  victory?  Are  there 
no  risks?  Victory  is  neither  assured 
nor  riskless.  it  never  is.  But  I  would 
rather  send  our  money  now  than  our 
men  later. 

Of  all  oiu-  choices,  the  option  we 
must  not  take  is  the  option  of  doing 
nothing.  That  is  a  certain  loser  for  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  and  of  America. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
President's  plan;  make  it  better,  but 
not  be  guilty  of  congressional  paraly- 
sis. Let  it  not  t>e  said  in  history  that 
this  Congress  could  best  be  described 
by  four  words:  too  little,  too  late. 

Act,  act  now. 

AKMoxmczifKirr  by  thx  craismam 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
remind  all  persons  in  the  gallery  that 
they  are  here  as  guests  of  the  House 
and  that  any  manifestation  of  approv- 
al or  disapprovEil  of  proceedings  is  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mi.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Member  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 

STAR]. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  in  Nicara- 
gua is  not  whether  we  oppose  commu- 
nism. We  oppose  communism.  The 
issue  is  whether  we  will  adhere  to  our 


own  principles  of  democracy.  Our  vote 
for  or  against  the  President's  $100  mil- 
lion aid  package  must  be  judged  on 
whether  it  is  right,  measured  by  our 
own  democratic  tradition;  whether  it 
will  be  effective,  measured  against  the 
administration's  goal  of  military  over- 
throw of  the  current  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment; and  whether  we  can  afford 
this  expenditure  while  slashing  funds 
for  domestic  programs  to  reduce  our 
domestic  deficit. 

If  Nicaragua  and  the  Sandinistas  are 
the  military  threat  the  President 
claims,  an  argument  which  borders  on 
the  absurd,  then  he  should  mobilize 
the  necessary  military  force  and  act 
decisively  rather  than  hire  these  dis- 
credited mercenaries  loosely  called 
Contras. 

The  administration  will  not  act  fron- 
tally,  openly,  because  to  do  so 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  being  harrassed  by  these 
people.  He  has  not  recognized  them. 
The  House  should  be  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  be  in  order.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  the  time. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  do  not  yield. 

The  administration  will  not  act  fron- 
tally  and  openly  because  to  do  so 
would  be  to  require  the  President  to 
ask  the  Congress  for  a  declaration  of 
war  which  would  manifestly  be  reject- 
ed. A  more  rational  approach  was  out- 
lined by  an  editorial  in  the  small-town 
newspaper  in  my  district,  the  Hibbing 
Daily  Tribune,  which  said.  "Why  not 
give  the  peace  initiatives  in  Nicaragua 
a  chance?  Why  support  a  hopeless  war 
when  our  best  chance  in  that  nation  is 
to  bring  it  back  under  our  sphere 
rather  than  pushing  it  away? 

"The  President  says  he  is  a  Contra. 
Unfortunately  the  Contras  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  one  of  the 
most  inhumane  groups  of  people  as- 
sembled in  the  Americas.  The  Presi- 
dent is  making  an  emotional  appeal  on 
an  issue  that  we  should  be  dealing 
with  in  a  very  clearheaded  fashion." 
That  is  a  sensible  call  for  reason  and 
rationality  and  balanced  approach  to  a 
very  fundamental  problem  in  the 
Americas.  We  invaded  Nicaragua 
twice.  We  gave  them  Samoza.  The 
people  of  Nicaragua  recognize  we  gave 
them  30  years  of  military  suppression. 
They  do  not  want  more  of  it.  Reject 
the  aid  package,  reject  America  using 
mercenaries  to  go  to  war  against  the 
Nicaraguan  people. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman    from    Peimsylvania    (Mr. 

RiTTER]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
again     mentioned     the     Nicaraguan 


threat  and  the  Sandinista  threat.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  does  he  accept  the  reality 
of  a  Soviet-Cuban  threat  within  Nica- 
ragua and  that  that  is  the  basis  of  so 
many  of  our  arguments?  We  are  not 
concerned  about  a  country  of  3  million 
people.  We  are  concerned  about  Nica- 
ragua being  built  into  a  major  Soviet- 
Cuban  base  to  subvert  its  neighbors, 
the  region,  and  to  threaten  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  If  that  is  the  gen- 
tleman's concern,  why  does  not  the  ad- 
ministration go  after  the  source,  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Does  the  gentleman 
propose  making  war  on  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  That  is  what  the 
gentleman  is  asking  for. 

Mr.  RITTER.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  10  V4  minutes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  gladly 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  shielding,  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia. 

And  I  will  try  to  be  very  brief. 

I  was  enthralled  by  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  about 
us  making  war  against  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  The  Government  of  Nicaragua 
had  a  Comrade  Bayardo  Arce  Castano. 
vice  coordinator  of  the  executive  com- 
mission attending  the  Soviet  Congress 
in  Moscow  on  March  3,  the  27th  Com- 
munist Party  Soviet  Union  Congress. 
He  addressed  the  Congress  over  there 
in  Moscow.  Among  the  laudatory 
things  he  said  about  Comrade  Gorba- 
chev, he  said,  "Our  people.  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Sandinista  Front  fully 
approve  the  precepts  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  program.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  our  duty  is  to  mobilize 
state,  political,  and  public  forces 
throughout  the  world  to  implement 
the  proposals  of  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party  Soviet 
Union  Central  Committee  which  the 
Congress  has  ardently  supported." 

Now  if  the  gentleman  identifies  that 
kind  of  talk  with  the  poor  people  of 
Nicaragua,  then  the  gentleman  is  wel- 
come to  that  opinion.  But  that  is  com- 
munism. Marxism.  Leninism  in  action, 
attending  the  Soviet  Congress.  And  I 
believe  for  the  people— I  have  not 
yielded. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  The  issue  is  not 
what  was  said  in  Moscow,  the  issue  Is 
whether  we  will  send  $100  million. 


Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  in  any  event,  the 
gentleman  identifies  this  kind  of  talk 
with  the  people  of  Nicaragua  and  I  be- 
lieve for  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

One  last  thing  which  has  Just  come 
to  my  attention,  that  Gen.  George 
Washington  had  been  a  member  of  the 
British  Army  before  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  That  makes  him  sort  of  a  So- 
mocista,  a  pre-Somocista  switch  hitter. 
And  I  suppose  we  had  better  rip  his 
name  out  of  the  history  books.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Yes.  un- 
fortunately. George  Washington  was  a 
Contra-George  III. 

Now  this  debate  I  think  has  shown 
the  finest  of  our  House.  It  started  to 
get  off  to  a  bad  start  as  though  some 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  were 
questioning  because  there  were  some 
voices  raised  around  our  coimtry  ques- 
tioning  the   judgment   of   people   in 
here,  that  we  were  questioning  patriot- 
Ism.  I  do  not  even  question  the  judg- 
ment of  some  of  our  Members  given 
the  body  of  facts  that  they  work  with. 
What    I    do    question,    and    1    hope 
nobody  wants  to  take  down  my  words, 
I  have  weighed  this,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  an  insult.  I  question  your  sense  of 
urgency.  I  am  going  to  try  to  leave 
time  for  one  of  the  best  debaters  in 
this  House,  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Dellums.  to  engage  in  a  collo- 
quy on  some  of  the  points  about  inter- 
national law.  But  a  subject  I  asked  to 
speak  about  today  with  my  leadership 
is    the    religious    persecution    of    my 
church.  This  happens  to  be  the  second 
anniversary   of   the   "Dear   Comman- 
dante "    letter.    I    thought    my    good 
friend,  Steve  Solarz.  delivered  an  in- 
teresting debating  solid  blow  against 
one  of  the  scholars  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  Mr.  Gingrich,  by  pulling  out  a 
letter  that  Mr.  Gingrich  had  written 
to  the  Soviet  Premier,  one  of  those 
who  dies  in  the  last  few  years,  saying, 
"What  is  wrong  with  writing  to  some- 
body?" I  never  found  fault  with  that. 

I  sign  many  of  your  letters  on  reli- 
gious persecution  to  the  heads  of  Com- 
munist governments  in  Romania,  right 
to  the  head  shed  of  the  Kremlin  itself. 
But  2  years  ago  many  of  you  wrote,  in- 
cluding your  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  you  expressed  fond  hopes 
of  what  you  thought,  general  advice, 
of  what  you  thought  the  Communists 
down  there  should  do.  They  have 
dashed  your  hoi>es. 

Now  we  have,  a  far  cry.  I  might  tell 
some  of  the  freshmen  and  second- 
termers  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  we  have  come  a 
far  cry  from  when  one  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  stood  right 
here,  and  I  will  not  mention  names  be- 
cause he  has  gone  on  to  what  some 
think  higher  glory  somewhere  else, 
but  he  said  that  his  dealings  with  the 
Sandinistas  had  shown  him.  and  this 
was  only  3  years  ago.  that  they  were 
the    moral    equivalent    of    the    Boy 


Scouts  of  America.  And  then  he 
spared  us  going  down  what  some  of  us 
learned  in  school:  Trustworthy,  obedi- 
ent, and  eventually  getting  to  the 
word  "reverent." 

Now  please  let  me  as  a  practicing 
Catholic— I  make  no  claims  to  being 
devout,  as  some  people  had  across  this 
coimtry  in  the  last  couple  of  years  in 
our  political  system.  People  who  are 
devout  generally  do  not  know  they  are 
devout.  I  am  Just  saying  that  I  am 
loyal.  I  try  to  be. 

Now  when  I  sat  with  three  priests  of 
my  religion  Friday  in  the  curia  office 
in  Managua.  I  asked  each  of  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  eight  other  Con- 
gressmen I  was  with  how  many  years 
each  of  them  had  been  a  priest  of 
God.  and  it  tallied  up  to  54  years.  One 
was  a  cardinal,  one  was  a  young  bishop 
names  Vivas,  and  the  other  was  a 
young  priest  who  had  had  the  great 
responsibility  of  running  Radio  Cato- 
lica  until  it  was  taken  away  by  force 
from  him  on  January  1. 

Now  the  sense  of  urgency  that  some 
of  us  do  not  feel  in  this  body  is  rooted 
right  in  that  religious  persecution.  I 
am  going  to  give  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  not 
with  the  President.  I  am  going  to  give 
you  an  arithmetic  problem  where  you 
must  question  the  honor  of  a  young 
liberal  woman  in  our  Embassy,  since 
assigned  elsewhere  In  the  world,  who 
teamed  up  with  a  young  conservative 
lady  in  our  Embassy.  Both  of  these 
ladles  happen  to  be  practicing  Catho- 
lics. And  they  did  a  survey  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Nicaragua. 
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And  they  came  up  with  the  figure  of 
912  priests,  nuns,  monks,  foreign  and 
domestic.  And  they  surveyed  as  best 
they  could  that  912.  It  took  them  over 
2  years  to  do  this.  And  they  came  up 
with  the  figure  of  860  loyal  to  the 
Holy  Father  in  Rome  to  the  10  bish- 
ops down  there.  860  out  of  912.  That 
left  52  in  the  so-called  popular  church. 
I  happened  to  interview  bishops  like 
Walsh,  who  spent  30  years  in  prison 
because  he  would  not  in  Communist 
China  in  days  of  yore,  would  not  Join 
the  popular  church.  There  are  still 
priests  and  bishops,  Chinese  priests 
and  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
prison  in  Communist  China  as  we 
move  along  down  this  path  of  d6tente 
that  we  are  trying  to  work  out  with 
the  Communists  In  China. 

Of  these  52.  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo,  who  I  have  said  from  this  well  I 
believe  Is  the  most  courageous  man  In 
this  hemisphere,  said  that  only  10  of 
them  were  native  bom  Nlcaraguans. 

Now.  Congressman  Htoi  has  dis- 
cussed Father  Molina  with  his  big 
mural  behind  the  alter  with  Jesus 
Christ  holding  an  AK-47.  I  think  that 
in  and  of  Itself  is  blasphemous.  This  Is 
the  same  Jesus  who  took  the  soldier's 
ear  and  placed  It  back  on  his  head 


when  It  was  cut  off  by  the  sword  of  St. 
Peter.  This  Is  the  Prince  of  Peace  who 
has  recommended  not  warfare  even  in 
the  moment  when  He  was  being  asked 
to  give  his  life  for  all  of  us. 

This  arithmetic  problem  was  correct- 
ed for  me  Just  Friday  of  last  week  by 
these  three  priests,  a  cardinal,  a 
bishop  and  Father  Bismarck  Carballo. 
He  said  860  Is  more  like  840.  and  the 
popular  church  Is  not  even  52;  it  is 
about  40  or  45. 

Now.  these  people  in  that  45  are  the 
ones  who  meet  with  the  religious  left 
of  my  church  and  all  the  church  de- 
nominations down  there  and  gives 
them  the  grand  revolutionary  tour. 
They  do  not  want  to  hear  about  the 
turbus  devinis.  the  miscalled  divine 
mobs,  who  will  beat  the  cardinal,  then 
archbishop's  automobile  to  a  total 
wreck.  I  said.  "Maybe  they  did  not 
know  it  was  your  car,  your  eminence." 
He  said.  "I  was  sitting  In  it."  I  said. 
'Well,  maybe  they  did  not  know  you 
were  their  bishop."  He  said.  "I  had  my 
red  robes  on." 

Cardinal  O'Conner  of  New  York  told 
me  after  mass  just  Monday,  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.  that  he  believes  that  Cardi- 
nal Obando  y  Bravo  was  in  danger  of 
being  martyred  right  here  on  the  con- 
tinent of  North  American,  the  hatred 
Is  that  Intense. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  Father 
Bismarck  Carballo.  Just  last  year,  he 
was  set  up  with  a  woman  In  a  room 
where  they  were  going  to  try  to  take 
compromising  pictures  of  him.  He 
fought.  They  never  were  able  to  get 
those  pictures.  But  they  forced  him  to 
strip  at  guinpolnt,  dragged  him  out  in 
the  street,  and  then  put  him  being  run 
naked  down  the  street  on  television. 
He  has  been  beaten  up. 

And  one  of  the  second  level  of  com- 
mandantes,  the  first  nine  never  heard 
a  gunshot  fired  In  this  revolution- 
there  Is  no  Eden  Pastoras  heroes  of 
the  revolution  in  that  group.  But  at 
the  second  level,  I  will  give  this  man 
credit  for  fighting  Somoza  in  the  hills. 
His  name  is  Lenin  Cema.  Either  his 
mother  was  prescient  or  he  assumed 
this  name.  But  Commandante  Lenin 
Cema  told  Father  Bismarck  Carballo 
on  January  1  of  this  year.  "I  am  going 
to  kill  you.  Father,  if  it  Is  the  last 
thing  I  do." 

Now  the  persecution  of  the  Protes- 
tant Evangelicals  Is  such  that  I  Im- 
plore you  to  meet  in  the  Raybum 
room  as  about  40  Members  have  done 
this  momlng  a  gentleman  named  Pni- 
dentla  Baltadona.  He  has  his  ears  re- 
constructed by  several  reconstructive 
plastic  surgery  operations.  You  can 
stUl  see  the  silt  on  this  throat  where 
they  tried  to  cut  his  juggler,  but  In- 
stead they  cut  his  carotid  artery.  They 
hung  him  from  a  tree  Nazi  style.  We 
have  all  seen  the  pictures  of  what  the 
Gestapo  used  to  do  to  people  at  the 
foot  of  trees.  And  one  of  the  Sandi- 
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nista  soldiers  there  said.  "Shall  we 
shoot  him?  A  higher  official  said. 
"No,"  sticking  the  bayonet  in  the 
wound  on  his  throat.  You  can  see  the 
keloid  scar.  He  opened  up  the  wound 
and  said  "No,  you  see,  I  slit  his  throat 
and  he  is  going  to  die." 

As  they  turned  and  left  him,  and 
this  is  an  important  point,  they  had 
forced  him  to  dress  in  Contra  clothes. 
As  they  turned  to  leave,  Prudentia— he 
is  being  very  prudent.  He  is  not  in  poli- 
tics. He  is  waiting  outside  there  to  see 
us— they  said,  "Now  let's  see  if  your 
God  will  save  your  life."  Well,  God  de- 
cided he  was  not  to  die,  and  he  is  here 
nonpolitically  to  give  testimony  to  us 
today. 

I  do  not  care  whether  you  impelled 
to  match  Father  Carballo's  story  or 
Minister  Prudentia  Baltadona's  story 
against  stories  of  your  own.  the  flat 
out  facts  are  religion  is  being  persecut- 
ed and  shut  down  in  this  tiny  nation 
of  Nicaragua. 

I  beg  you,  since  you  aU  agree  now 
that  they  are  not  Boy  Scouts,  that 
they  are  hard-core  Communists  and 
that  some  of  them  are  killers,  let  us 
develop  a  sense  of  urgency  here,  so 
that  Lf  the  gentleman  in  the  other 
body  from  Tennessee  is  correct  that 
he  does  not  want  his  sons  to  die.  then 
let  us  save  the  sons  of  Eden  Pastora 
who.  with  his  17-year-old  daughter, 
are  in  combat  right  now  in  that  smaU 
country  of  Nicaragua. 

Read  this  book. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
HxnvER]. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  argument  has  kind  of  deteriorat- 
ed. It  has  been  a  very  gentlemanly  ar- 
gument, but  everybody  despises  the 
Communists.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  argument  about  that. 

One  of  my  colleagues  from  South 
Carolina  made  the  statement  that  he 
hoped  that  some  day  his  grandson 
could  look  back  and  see  whether  he 
had  stood  with  the  folks  who  were  the 
good  guys  and  the  ones  who  had  voted 
against  for  voting  for  the  Communists. 

I  have  voted  for  MX  missiles.  I  have 
voted  for  our  war  machines  to  be  a 
counterbalance  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  the  President  has  been  very 
strong  in  his  rhetoric  as  far  as  the 
Soviet  Union  is  concerned. 

What  would  be  wrong  in  having 
some  strong  rhetoric  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  are  not  going  to  toler- 
ate more  gimships  coming  into  Nicara- 
gua, to  the  Cubans. 

Let  me  just  tell  you  where  we  are. 
This  debate  has  been  presented  that  if 
we  do  $100  million,  then  the  Commu- 
nists are  going  to  disappear.  Some 
folks  have  alluded  that  it  is  going  to 
be  a  long  expensive  operation,  but 
1100  million  solves  our  problem;  $100 


million  and  everything  will  be  OK  and 
we  will  be  able  to  move  along. 

Let  me  tell  you  we  have  spent  since 
1983  $170  million  in  exercises  in  Hon- 
duras. We  spent  another  $21  million  in 
military  construction.  We  have  two 
permanent  airfields  and  four  tempo- 
rary airfields.  Now,  sooner  or  later,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Contras  are  not  going 
to  do  the  job  with  $100  million;  they 
ar  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it  with 
$200  million  or  a  half  a  billion  dollars 
or  a  billion  dollars.  Sooner  or  later, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  have  gun- 
ships,  they  are  going  to  have  to  have 
sophisticated  weapons,  because  that  is 
what  we  are  fighting  against.  The  San- 
dinistas have  them,  absolutely  they 
do. 

So  when  you  talk  about  we  are  not 
going  to  have  American  people  in- 
volved in  Nicaragua,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  missing  the  point.  Whether  you  go 
the  $100  million  or  the  half  a  billion 
dollars  for  the  Contras.  sooner  or 
later,  if  you  remove  this  government, 
which  seems  to  be  the  goal,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  have  Americans  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  seconds  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

RiTTER]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
outlined  the  scenario  of  an  invasion. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  what  is  neces- 
sary. But  for  God's  sake,  let  us  give 
something  a  chance  for  those  people 
who  are  willing  to  fight  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  give  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  an  opportimity  to  re- 
spond, I  yield  the  gentleman  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  The  gentleman  said, 
are  you  advocating  an  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  President  has  called 
them  an  evil  empire.  Why  not  say  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  "Look,  this  is  in  our 
hemisphere.  We  don't  wish  to  have 
any  more  gunships  brought  into 
there."  Talk  tough  to  the  Russians. 

If  it  is  our  interest  not  to  have  this 
threat  on  our  hemisphere,  sooner  or 
later  you  will  have  to  face  it.  Why  not 
face  up  to  it  now?  Why  are  you  leaving 
in  the  hands  of  20,000  Contras  with 
$100  million  for  the  security  of  this 
Nation? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  11  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  25 
years  ago.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
stood  on  a  platform  at  the  east  portico 
of  the  Capitol,  only  a  few  feet  from 
where  we  are  meeting  right  now.  and 
summoned  the  American  people  to 
"bear  the  burden  of  a  long  twilight 
struggle."  On  that  occasion,  when  he 
was  inauguarated  as  President.  John 
F.  Kennedy  also  issued  this  warning; 


Let  all  our  neighbors  know  that  we  shall 
join  with  them  to  oppose  aggression  or  sub- 
version anywhere  in  the  Americas.  And  let 
every  other  power  know  that  this  hemi- 
sphere intends  to  remain  master  of  its  own 
house. 

The  world  has  turned  over  many 
times  since  that  day.  but  the  summons 
the  President  issued  then  is  still  in 
force— and  still  relevant  to  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  If  the  Sandinista 
leadership  in  Nicaragua  was  content  to 
merely  act  out  of  a  self-conscious 
parody  of  the  ideals  for  which  the  Nic- 
araguan  people  fought  in  1979,  that 
would  be  bad  enough.  But  when  that 
same  leadership  surrenders  the  coim- 
try's  sovereignty  to  act  as  a  surrogate 
for  foreign  powers  in  order  to  spread 
the  false  hope  of  Communist  revolu- 
tion in  neighboring  coimtries,  it  be- 
comes the  vital  concern  of  every 
person  living  in  this  hemisphere. 

"This  revolution  goes  beyond  our 
borders."  so  declared  Tomas  Borge  on 
July  19.  1981.  And  so  the  Sandinistas 
have  acted  ever  since,  in  concert  with 
guerrilla  groups  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere, and  buttresed  by  the  largest 
amount  of  Soviet  bloc  arms  and  advi- 
sors to  be  introduced  in  the  Caribbean 
basin  since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in 
1962. 

It's  always  interesting;  of  course,  to 
hear  a  Conununist  thug  talk  about  the 
so-called  revolution.  It's  interesting 
and  ironic  because  Communists  always 
want  to  sponsor  revolutions  against  ev- 
erything except  communism  itself, 
which  is.  in  truth,  the  most  reaction- 
ary model  for  political  and  social  de- 
velopment that  mankind  has  yet  de- 
vised. And  true  to  form,  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  resorted  to  a  psycholory  of 
crisis,  a  psychology  of  ongoing  revolu- 
tion as  the  only  plausible  justification 
for  continuing  their  disgusting  regime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  consider  in 
detail  how  corrupt  and  disgusting  the 
Sandinista  regime  has  become- 
indeed,  how  truly  reactionary  the  San- 
dinistas really  are— I  cannot  avoid  one 
final  observation  about  the  nature  of 
these  so-called  revolutions.  In  the 
course  of  a  congressional  session,  we 
debate  American  polity  toward  many 
coimtries.  Whenever  we  discuss  a 
coimtry  that  has  not  yet  had  one  of 
these  grand  and  glorious  leftwing  rev- 
olutions, we  do  so  in  terms  that  sug- 
gest a  sense  of  inevitability,  a  histori- 
cal necessity  for  change  that  must  in- 
exorably come.  But  such  is  the  roman- 
ticism—indeed, the  fantasy— that  sur- 
rounds a  Communist  revolutionary 
state  like  Nicaragua,  that  we  frame 
our  debate  in  terms  that  suggest  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  present  tyrarmy  in 
that  country  as  a  permanent  fact  of 
life. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  precisely 
the  issue  that  is  at  stake  in  this 
debate.  We  need  not  accept  the  propo- 
sition that  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people  for  a  free  and 


democratic  society  are  lost  forever.  We 
need  not  accept  the  proposition  that 
the  corrupt  and  despotic  criminals 
who  masquerade  as  revolutionary  lead- 
ers have  succeeded  in  subverting  irrev- 
ocable the  very  liberties  that  the  revo- 
lution in  1979  was  intended  to  estab- 
lish. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  this  night- 
mare in  Nicaragua  that  alternative  is 
to  support  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  the  provision  of  military  as- 
sistance to  the  democratic  resistance 
forces  fighting  in  Nicaragua.  And  I 
cannot  draw  the  attention  of  Members 
to  a  more  eloquent  series  of  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  proposition  than  those 
that  appeared  in  the  March  24  edition 
of  the  New  Republic.  Entitled,  "The 
Case  of  the  Contras."  this  powerful 
editorial  exposes  the  shallow  reason- 
ing and  the  hollow  arguments  used  by 
those  people  who  would  deny  Ameri- 
can support  for  the  resistance  forces 
in  Nicaragua. 

As  I  begin  to  consider  how  the  San- 
dinistas have  betrayed  their  own  revo- 
lution, let  me  quote  from  one  portion 
of  the  editorial.  It  reads: 

It  is  hard  for  Americans  to  believe  that 
some  people  act  out  of  Ideological  convic- 
tion. Look,  therefore,  at  what  the  Sandinis- 
tas did  long  before  there  was  a  Reagan,  long 
before  there  were  Contras.  In  1  year  the 
Carter  administration  gave  them  in  aid  the 
equivalent  of  half  of  what  Somoza  received 
In  16  years,  and  during  that  time  they  sys- 
tematically eliminated  their  democractic 
allies  and  aligned  themselves  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

D  1610 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  I  could  just  for  a 
moment  get  back  to  the  colloquy  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
and  I  were  carrying  on,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  says  we  should 
tell  the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans  to 
back  off.  That  is  what  I  understand 
him  to  be  saying. 

Now,  I  may  agree  with  that.  But  his 
colleagues  are  going  into  the  well,  and 
we  have  to,  like,  pull  teeth  to  get  them 
to  admit  that  there  is  a  Soviet  threat, 
that  there  is  a  Communist  threat. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
says;  No  more  helicopter  gunships. 

Well,  they  may  have  as  many  as  two 
fleets  of  MI-24  Hind-D's  right  now. 
With  us  pulling  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  opposition,  there  is  no  need 
for  more  helicopter  gunships,  there  is 
no  need  for  more  MI-24's,  there  is  no 
need  for  more  MI-8's,  they  have  got 
150  tanks,  they  are  loaded  with  1.4  bil- 
lion of  Soviet  arms  right  now,  they  do 
not  need  any  more.  Our  people  need 
more.  Their  glass  is  full,  our  glass  Is 
empty. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let's 
listen  now  to  the  testimony  of  four 
Nicaraguans,  who  may  all  have  come 


from  different  walks  of  life,  but  they 
are  all  alike  in  that  they  have  seen 
their  high  hopes  for  their  country  de- 
stroyed by  the  very  revolution  that 
they  all  supported.  These  are  authen- 
tic Nicaraguan  voices.  And  I  might  add 
that  each  of  these  patriots  has  been  in 
Washington  in  recent  days  lending 
their  support  to  the  administration's 
efforts  to  liberate  their  country. 

First  let's  turn  to  Arturo  Cruz.  The 
first-high  position  he  held  in  the  San- 
dinista regime  was  as  head  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  of  Nicaragua.  He  then 
became  a  member  of  the  Sandinista 
junta  itself  and  eventually  was  ap- 
pointed as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  He  resigned  from  the  regime  in 
November  1981  when  he  simply 
couldn't  support  it  any  longer— he 
knew  too  much. 

In  an  article  he  wrote  in  1983  for  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Journal,  Mr.  Cruz  de- 
scribes what  he  saw  happening  within 
the  Sandinista  regime  during  the 
years  of  1980  and  1981  before  there 
was  even  an  armed  resistance  move- 
ment opposing  the  regime.  He  writes: 

Dogmatism  and  adventurism  seem  to  have 
wiped  out  the  democratic  and  pluralistic 
Ideals  which,  in  1979.  united  all  Nicaraguan 
advocates  of  freedom.  In  April  of  1980.  after 
9  months  in  government,  I  was  confronted 
with  a  different  decision.  I  had  already 
become  deeply  disturbed  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate and  speedy  radlcalizatlon  of  the  revolu- 
tion amid  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
sudden  changes. 
He  goes  on  to  lament  that- 
Totalitarian  trends  are  gaining  the  upper 
hand  in  the  process  of  defining  Nicaragua's 
revolution.  In  the  pursuit  of  a  through 
emasculation  of  the  "establishment. "  the 
radical  zealots  are  prone  to  exhibit  icono- 
clastic contempt  for  highly  respected  people 
and  Institutions. 

I  would  again  remind  you  that  this 
statement  was  made  in  1983,  before 
that  "iconoclastic  contempt"  he  talks 
about,  was  directed  at  Pope  John  Paul 
on  his  visit  to  Nicaragua. 

The  personal  history  of  Mr.  Cruz 
since  1983  is,  I  believe,  well  know.  He 
finally  gave  up  all  hope  with  the  San- 
dinistas in  1984,  when  he  saw  what  an 
absolute  mockery  they  were  making  of 
the  electoral  process— rigging  a  false 
election  in  favor  of  Commandante 
Daniel  Orteg's  campaign  for  president. 
Today,  Mr.  Cruz  Is  a  part  of  the  oppo- 
sition forces  our  administration  Is 
trying  to  support. 

The  second  witness  I  would  call  to 
your  attention  is  named  Aristldes  San- 
chez Pavon.  This  gentleman's  mother 
was  Natalia  Sandlno  Sanchez,  the 
daughter  of  none  other  than  Augusto 
Cesar  Sandlno  himself,  the  Nicara- 
guan patriot  whose  good  name  has 
been  cynically  exploited  by  today's  so- 
called  revolutionaries.  Despite  being 
the  grandson  of  the  man  who  fought 
so  valiantly  for  Nicaragua's  independ- 
ence earlier  in  this  century,  Mr.  Pavon 
was  Imprisoned  for  3  years  after  the 
Sandinistas  took  power  in  1979. 


Two  weeks  ago,  here  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Pavon  charged  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  "committed  treason  against 
the  ideals  of  Sandlno  *  *  *  The  Nicara- 
guan government  Is  just  a  puppet  of 
the  Cuban  Government."  Mr.  Pavon 
went  on  to  say  that  his  grandfather 
was  against  foreign  influence  in  his 
country,  adding  "he  would  have  been 
violently  opposed  to  the  Cuban  and 
Soviet  influnces  In  our  country  today." 
As  for  his  imprisonment,  Mr.  Pavon 
tells  a  harrowing  tale  of  inhuman  con- 
ditions even  in  what  was  described  by 
the  regime  as  a  model  prison.  The  kill- 
ing of  prisoners  was  wanton  and  indis- 
criminate, while  others  were  left  to  die 
of  starvation  or  dehydration.  Even 
young  children  were  arbitrarily  de- 
tained in  degraded  conditions. 

But,  at  least  Mr.  Pavon  escaped  with 
his  life.  His  uncle,  who  was  a  nephew 
of  Sandino's  by  marriage,  wasn't  so 
lucky.  After  his  family's  property  was 
confiscated  by  the  regime,  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  very  people  who  Invoke 
the  name  of  his  dlstlnqulshed  relative. 

Mr.  Pavon  was  able  to  escape  from 
Nicaragua  in  1982,  and  like  so  many 
other  hunderds  of  Nicaraguans  who 
have  fled  their  homeland  since  1979. 
he  is  trying  to  rebuild  his  life. 

Now  let's  turn  our  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  Alvaro  Jose  Baldlzon 
Aviles.  Mr.  Baldlzon  was  a  Nicaraguan 
police  officer  who  participated  In  the 
revolution.  After  taking  a  10-month 
criminology  course  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  was  assigned  to  several  post« 
in  the  Sandinista  regime  concerned 
with  police  investigations  and  econom- 
ic reconstruction.  He  was  personally 
selected  by  Tomas  Borge  in  1983  to 
chair  the  newly-established  special  in- 
vestigations commission  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  Interior.  This  commission 
was  set  up  for  the  express  purpose  of 
discrediting  and  deflecting  criticisms 
being  made  by  the  Inter-American 
Human  Rights  Commission  about 
human  rights  abuses  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Mr.  Baldlzon  chaired  this  commis- 
sion for  2V4  years  until  he  was  able  to 
escape  from  Nicaragua  In  July  of  last 
year. 

Before  I  summarize  the  charges  that 
he  has  made  about  the  Sandinistas,  let 
me  remind  you  that  Mr.  Baldlzon  was 
still  a  trusted  official  in  an  important 
position  all  during  the  time  last  year 
when  we.  here  In  Congress,  were  de- 
bating whether  or  not  to  aid  the  Nica- 
raguan opposition.  Listen  now  to  his 
compelling  Indictment  against  the 
Sandinistas: 

The  regime  authorizes  the  assassina- 
tion of  political  opponents.  Mr.  Baldl- 
zon estimates  that  about  700  people 
have  been  the  victims  of  this  practice. 

Tomas  Borge,  the  regime's  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  is  personally  and  ac- 
tively involved  with  the  Colombian 
drug  Mafia.  Borge  has  been  instru- 
mental in  providing  plans,  fuel,  and 
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landing  rights  to  cocaine  traffickers 
heading  to  the  United  States.  The 
money  made  from  this  scheme  is  used 
to  finance  clandestine  intelligence  and 
security  schemes  throughout  Central 
America. 

The  Nicaraguan  permanent  human 
rights  commission  was  taken  over  by 
the  regime  in  1981.  All  of  the  commis- 
sion's files  were  destroyed. 

The  Sandinistas  have  engaged  in  a 
systematic  campaign  to  brutalize  the 
Miskito  Indians. 

The  regime  is  actively  involved  in 
the  training  of  Costa  Rican  guerrillas 
who  are  trying  to  destabilize  that 
democratic  country. 

The  Sandinistas  have  taken  a  leaf 
from  Adolph  Hitler's  book  by  using 
mob  violence  to  break  up  the  political 
meetings  of  those  opposition  groups 
that  still  have  the  courage  to  meet. 

Many  convicted  criminals  have  been 
given  positions  in  the  i-egime.  These 
people  are  primarily  employed  for  use 
against  the  regime's  political  oppo- 
nents. Illegal  break  ins  and  surveil- 
lance are  commonplace.  Thievery  and 
drug  abuse  su-e  rampant  among  the  re- 
gime's employees. 

The  Sandinistas  use  elaborate  propa- 
ganda charades  to  manipulate  Ameri- 
can visitors,  particularly  church 
groups.  Borge,  for  exsonple,  greets  vis- 
iting churchmen  in  an  office  festooned 
with  liturgical  ssmibols  and  religious 
art.  Behind  the  backs  of  these  visitors, 
Borge  contemptuously  refers  to  them 
as  "useful  fools  and  actuaUy  works  in 
an  office  filled  with  pictures  and  books 
by  Marx,  Lenin,  and  all  of  his  other 
Communist  heroes." 

Cubans  occupy  important  operations 
positions  throughout  the  Nicars^^an 
government,  particularly  in  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Interior. 

Such  is  the  message  that  Mr.  Baldi- 
zon  brought  with  him  when  he  fled  his 
country  last  summer,  having  to  leave 
his  wife  and  children  behind.  As  could 
be  expected,  the  rest  of  his  family  has 
been  subject  to  constant  harassment 
and  intimidation  by  the  regime. 

A  fourth,  and  final,  voice  to  which 
we  should  listen  belongs  to  Jose 
Tomas  Altamirano  Rojas.  A  bus  driver 
in  Nicaragua,  Mr.  Altamirano  also 
serves  as  an  executive  in  an  independ- 
ent trade  union.  He  is  also  a  veteran  of 
the  Sandinista  prison  system,  having 
recently  spent  55  days  in  El  Chipote. 
the  regime's  maximum  security  prison. 

Mr.  Altamirano  wasn't  given  any 
food  in  the  first  8  days  of  his  captivity, 
days  that  were  also  spent  undergoing  a 
grueling  interrogation.  Throughout 
his  imprisonment,  he  was  kept  con- 
fined in  totally  darkened  cells  where 
the  air  was  stuffy  and  rancid.  Once 
the  guards  began  feeding  him,  Mr.  Al- 
tamirano was  given  only  three  spoons- 
fuls  of  rice  a  day  to  eat.  Sanitary  fa- 
cilities were  minimal. 

Thinking  back  on  his  ordeal,  Mr.  Al- 
tamirano remembers  that  E3  Chipote 


has  long  rows  of  cells,  all  under- 
ground. "One  of  the  things  that  will 
always  remain  etched  in  my  memory 
from  that  place  are  the  cries  of  the 
women  prisoners,  calling  out  for  their 
children  and  their  families."  He  came 
to  America  to  tell  his  story  to  those 
who  would  listen.  He  is  soon  to  go 
back  to  Nicaragua,  not  knowing  the 
fate  that  awaits  him  upon  his  arrival 
or  the  difficulties  that  may  already 
have  befallen  his  family. 

I  wish  I  could  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  a  story  such  as  that  told  by  Mr. 
Altamirano  isn't  typical,  but  I  cannot. 
The  Sandinista  Regime,  particularly 
the  state  secret  police  who  are  under 
the  supervision  of  Tomas  Borge,  has 
established  a  prison  system  of  unpar- 
alleled dimensions  in  this  hemisphere, 
excluding,  of  course,  Fidel  Castro's 
own  gulag.  An  estimate  13,000  to 
15,000  Nicaraguans  are  presently  being 
imprisoned,  all  for  having  nm  afoul  of 
the  regime  and  its  arbitrary  dictates. 
Truly  it  can  be  said  that  the  Nicara- 
guans are  told  they  are  free,  but  they 
are  everywhere  in  chains. 

You  know,  the  pattern  repeats  itself 
so  many  times  that  I  wonder  how 
anyone  can  possibly  miss  it.  E^rery- 
thing  the  Sandinistas  have  done 
against  the  Miskito  Indians— burning 
their  villages,  killing  their  tribal  lead- 
ers, reeducating  their  children,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  fits  into  the  classic  Com- 
munist pattern  of  subjugating  ethnic 
minorities,  destroying  their  cultiu'es 
and  their  means  of  independence  and 
livelihood. 

Now  we  know  that  the  Miskitos  are 
not  alone,  that  90,000  other  Nicara- 
guans have  been  forcibly  uprooted  in 
the  past  several  years.  Living  in  squal- 
id resettlement  camps,  90,000  Nicara- 
guans are  forced  to  eke  out  an  exist- 
ence for  themselves,  with  the  able 
bodied  being  compelled  to  work  in  the 
regime's  collective  farms.  Nobody  is  al- 
lowed to  leave,  and  the  availability  of 
food  is  tightly  restricted.  Sounds  a 
little  like  Ethiopia,  doesn't  it?  Then 
again,  Ethiopia  has  also  adopted  the 
Cuban  model  for  public  administration 
and  rural  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  need  not  belabor 
the  point.  The  editorial  in  the  New 
Republic  that  I  mentioned  a  few  min- 
utes ago  reaUy  sums  up  the  situation 
for  what  it  truly  is.  Here  is  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  that  editorial: 

We  believe  that  preventing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Leninist  dictatorship  In  Nicaragua 
is  a  goal  worthy  of  American  support,  and 
that  those  willing  to  fight  for  this  cause  are 
deserving  of  American  assistance.  A  decision 
to  support  one  side  in  a  civil  war  Is  not  one 
to  be  taken  lightly.  We  come  to  It  in  full  re- 
alization that,  whatever  tragedy  it  brings, 
the  liquidation  of  the  democratic  side  of  the 
Nicaraguan  civil  war  wUl  bring  Infinitely 
more  tragedy  to  Nicaragua,  to  Central 
America,  and  ultimately  to  the  rest  of  ^he 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Kennedy 
simunoned  us  to  Join  a  long  twilight 


struggle.  If  we  cannot  answer  that  call 
in  our  own  hemisphere,  what  is  to 
become  of  our  country,  a  nation  of 
global  responsibilities  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world?  No  one  ever  promised 
that  the  road  would  be  easy  or  the 
cost  would  be  light,  but  Americans 
have  always  taken  that  road  and  paid 
that  cost.  As  those  who  are  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  lamp  of  freedom, 
we  can  do  nothing  less. 

Let  us  support  the  President. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
past  I  have  voted  against  military  aid 
to  the  Contras.  However,  I  have  sup- 
ported some  nonmilitary  aid  to  the 
Contras.  I  think  the  Sandanistas  must 
somehow  be  pressured  toward  reform. 
The  Contras  have  been  applying  some 
pressure. 

But  I  cannot  support  this  request  for 
military  assistance  to  the  Contras. 

The  President  has  indicated  that 
U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Contras  will 
decisively  further  our  goal  of  halting 
the  export  of  communism  to  other  na- 
tions. 

I  find  it  curious  that  no  other  gov- 
ernment in  the  region  has  requested 
U.S.  aid  to  the  Contras.  No  govern- 
ment in  the  region  supports  military 
aid  to  the  Contras.  Costa  Rica  is  nego- 
tiating with  the  Sandanistas  to  end 
border  clashes.  The  newly  elected 
Government  of  Guatemala  plans  to 
host  a  summit  of  Central  American 
leaders  to  discuss  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua.  The  newly  elected  Govern- 
ment of  Honduras  has  been  hesitant 
in  channeling  aid  to  the  Contras. 

The  Contadora  nations  do  not 
appear  to  see  the  threat  of  conmiu- 
nism  in  the  same  light  that  our  Presi- 
dent says  is  so  apparent.  None  of  these 
governments  have  supported  military 
aid  to  the  Contras.  These  are  our 
friends,  our  fellow  Americans:  Mexico, 
Panama,  Colombia,  Venezuela.  They 
are  joined  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uru- 
guay, and  Peru.  The  Contadora  group 
now  includes  the  majority  of  Latin 
American  democracies.  All  of  them 
caution  us  against  military  aid  to  the 
Contras.  Why? 

Now,  I  do  believe  that  we  have  a  na- 
tional interest  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can issue.  We  cannot  walk  away.  Lim- 
ited support  of  the  Contras  is  Justified. 
That  is  not  our  choice  tomorrow.  No 
separate  votes  are  aUowed.  In  the  final 
analysis  we  need  negotiation.  The 
Contadora  group  is  expected  to  be  a 
positive  and  forceful  tool  in  demand- 
ing that  the  Sandanistas  expel  foreign 
military  personnel. 

I  believe  that  we  must  encourage  the 
Contadora  group  and  other  allied  na- 
tions to  demand  the  removal  of  for- 
eign military  personnel  from  Nicara- 
gua, and  to  impress  upon  the  Sanda- 


nistas the  destabilizing  impact  of  its 
so-called  revolutionary  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  look  closely  at  what  the 
President  is  asking  of  us. 

The  President  says  that  we  want  to 
bring  pressure  on  the  Sandanistas  to 
make  democratic  reforms.  If  this  is  the 
case,  then  the  Contras  are  not  the  sole 
vehicle. 

Over  the  past  5  years  with  millions 
of  dollars  in  assistance,  the  Contras 
have  made  little  substantial  gains  with 
Nicaragua.  Why?  The  Contras  have 
not  siphoned  popular  support  from 
the  Sandanistas.  The  Contras  have 
been  ineffective  in  moving  the  Sanda- 
nistas toward  democratic  reforms. 
Why?  How  can  more  military  aid  be 
Justified? 

The  President  suggests  that  some- 
how, by  funding  the  Contras  move- 
ment, elimination  of  the  Soviet  threat 
to  the  region  will  be  achieved. 

We  cannot  be  aimbiguous  with  our 
goals.  Is  it  democratic  reforms  or 
elimination  of  a  potential  threat? 

If  the  removal  of  Soviet  Influence  is 
our  objective,  then  the  President 
should  be  forthright  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  say  this  is  our  policy 
objective. 

If  we  wish  to  use  the  Contras  as  our 
surrogates  to  eliminate  the  Commu- 
nist threat  in  Nicaragua,  then  why 
should  we  assume  they  will  be  more 
effective  now,  when  they  have  failed 
in  the  past? 

Administration  studies  show  that 
massive  amounts  of  assistance  and 
training  over  several  years  would  be 
required  to  bring  the  Contras  up  to  an 
effective  fighting  force.  But  where  is 
the  popular  support? 

In  the  face  of  an  actual  threat  to 
U.S.  national  security,  I  would  certain- 
ly support  a  strong,  quick,  and  decisive 
response.  If  we  are  faced  with  a  credi- 
ble Soviet  threat  to  United  States  se- 
curity, then  the  President  should  ask 
Congress  to  address  this  issue. 

I  do  not  believe  military  aid  alone  to 
the  Contras  will  realize  our  objectives. 
We  must  instead  show  that  the  rheto- 
ric of  the  Sandinistas  stands  hollow  in 
the  face  of  our  commitment  to  true 
democracy. 

The  United  States  cannot  impose 
upon  the  Nicaraguan  people  what  type 
of  government  they  should  have.  The 
United  States,  however,  must  help 
protect  the  democracies  of  Central 
America  from  a  Nicaragua  which 
chooses  to  become  a  Soviet  outpost  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  United 
States  can  and  should  support  region- 
al efforts  against  foreign  intervention 
in  our  hemisphere. 

With  constructive  pressure  from 
governments  in  the  region  the  Sandi- 
nistas should  be  forced  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith,  or  reveal  to  us  all  their  re- 
jection of  peace  in  the  hemisphere. 

If  there  Is  no  progress  and  this 
threat  Is  not  contained,  then  I  believe 


the  United  States  should  pursue  other 
options. 

Military  action  Is  always  a  choice— 
but  it  should  be  the  final  option.  The 
alternative  Is  not  escalation,  but 
rather  negotiation.  The  administra- 
tion has  not  yet  proven  the  alterna- 
tives in  Central  America  have  been  ex- 
hausted. The  present  administration 
policy  Is  not  acceptable,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  cannot  support  it. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  20  seconds  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  HydeI. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  suggest 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  that  if  you  asked  the  people  in 
the  Middle  East  if  they  support  our 
program  for  aiding  Israel,  you  would 
not  find  many  people  shaking  their 
heads  in  the  affirmative.  But  it  is 
right  that  we  do  It.  We  do  not  coimt 
noses  In  the  U.N.  to  determine  what 
our  foreign  policy  will  be.  We  deter- 
mine what  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  people,  and  we  do  it. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kem- 

NKLLY]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  request  for 
aid  to  the  Contras  now  before  us. 

The  United  States  has  been  provid- 
ing aid  to  the  Contras— overtly  or  cov- 
ertly—for nearly  5  years.  Here  In  the 
Congress,  we  have  spent  countless 
hours  debating  the  merits  of  such  pro- 
posals. We  have  sent  millions  of  tax- 
payer dollars  to  the  Contras.  And 
what  did  we  get  for  all  that  time  and 
all  that  money? 

Five  years  later,  the  Sandinistas  are 
still  firmly  ensconced  in  Managua. 
The  Contras  control  less  territory  now 
than  they  did  2  years  ago.  The  leaders 
of  the  Contadora  nations  are  still 
pleading  with  the  United  SUtes  to 
pursue  political  and  diplomatic  solu- 
tions in  the  area.  And  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  are  worse  off  than  when 
this  aid  began. 

Now,  the  administration  tells  us  that 
just  doing  more  of  what  we  have  been 
doing  will  turn  the  tide.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, very  frankly.  I  do  not  believe  It. 

I  do  not  believe  that  $100  million 
will  turn  a  ragtag  guerrilla  army  Into  a 
fighting  machine  that  can  oust  the 
Sandinistas. 

I  do  not  believe  that  $100  million 
can  buy  the  support  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people  who  are  convinced  that  the 
Contras  are  standlns  for  the  Somocis- 
tas. 

I  do  not  believe  that  $100  million 
can  turn  the  Marxist  regime  of  Daniel 
Ortega  into  a  democratic  state  that  we 
will  be  proud  to  have  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  do  not  believe  that  $100  million  In 
aid  to  the  Contras  will  turn  the  Nica- 


raguan Oovemment  away  from  Its  de- 
pendence on  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  do  not  believe  that  $100  million 
can  divert  the  Nicaraguan  people  from 
more  fundamental  concerns  like  food 
and  peace. 

I  do  not  believe  that  $100  million 
can— in  the  words  of  Cap  Weinberg- 
er—"do  the  job,"  because,  frankly,  I'm 
not  sure  of  what  the  Job  Is  supposed  to 
be. 

The  administration's  explanation  of 
our  goals  in  Nicaragua  has  changed 
constantly.  First,  we  were  trying  to 
interdict  arms  shipments  to  EH  Salva- 
dor. Then  we  were  forcing  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  hold  elections.  Then  it  was  to 
give  the  Contras  a  bargaining  chip 
with  the  Sandinistas.  Now  it  is  to  force 
the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate  with  the 
Contras.  This  is  the  one-slze-flts-all  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policy.  No  matter 
how  the  rationale  shifts,  the  remedy 
remains  the  same:  give  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

This  aid  request  was  opposed  by 
eight  Latin  American  foreign  minis- 
ters in  a  visit  to  Washington  last 
month.  These  leaders  know  that  a 
military  solution  is  not  feasible— not 
without  a  massive  commitment  of  U.S. 
money,  arms,  and  troops.  They  are 
unanimously  behind  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. They,  who  know  the  region 
first  hand,  and  whose  security  Inter- 
ests are  even  more  at  stake  than  ours, 
support  the  Contadora  process  and 
want  us  to  do  the  same.  Little  more 
than  a  week  ago,  Colombian  President 
Belisario  Betancur  said:  "I  think  that 
an  initiative  such  as  the  request  for 
$100  million  taken  by  President 
Reagan  is  wrong.  I  know  we  can  get 
more  through  negotiation." 

I  know  we  can  too.  Because  what  we 
will  get  from  granting  this  aid  is  great- 
er U.S.  Involvement  In  a  conflict  that 
Is  unnecessary,  unwise,  and  not  In  our 
own  security  Interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  one  thing  to 
pursue  a  policy  knowing  it  may  not 
work.  Those  of  us  in  this  body  face 
that  every  day.  We  understand  that 
sometimes,  you  can't  have  all  the  an- 
swers, and  you  have  to  take  a  chance. 
But  it  is  another  to  pursue  a  policy 
knowing  it  will  not  work:  knowing, 
even  before  you  begin,  that  failure  is 
ineviuble.  That  is  the  case  with  this 
latest  request  for  aid  to  the  Contras.  It 
hasn't  worked  for  the  last  5  years,  and 
it  will  not  work  now.  At  best,  and  I 
mean  at  best,  it  will  cost  us  $100  mil- 
lion. At  worst.  It  will  draw  us  Into  war. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  request  for  aid  to  the  Contras. 

a  1625 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
KsHiacLLT]  has  expired. 
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Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  DkWINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DkWINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  is  aware  of  the  fact,  this 
Congress  is  not  providing  and  has  not 
been  providing  any  military  aid.  The 
gentlewoman's  statement  was  that  the 
Contras  are  not  doing  any  good.  Is  the 
gentlewoman  aware  that  we  are  not 
giving  them  any  military  aid  now? 
That  is  why  we  are  not  doing  it.  Does 
the  gentlewoman  want  to  continue 
that  policy  of  doing  nothing? 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Unfortunately, 
the  policy  has  been  to  follow  that  we 
are  getting  private  funds  to  give  mili- 
tary aid  and  the  encouragement  by 
the  administration  to  follow  the  polio 
that  he  has  is  resulting  in  activity  that 
now  we  have  to  shore  up  with  in- 
creased funding. 

Mr.  DkWINE.  What  is  the  gentle- 
woman's policy? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Ui.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  proudly  srield  4  minutes 
to  one  of  our  Members  who  has  voted 
on  the  other  side  of  this  and  has  stud- 
ied it  very  hard  for  a  year,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rinaloo]. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
recent  weeks  I  have  discussed  in  detail 
the  Contra  aid  proposal  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  others  in  favor  of 
and  opposed  to  the  aid  package.  After 
careful  consideration  of  their  argu- 
ments. I  believe  we  should  approve 
this  aid  package. 

I  reached  this  decision  based  on  a 
number  of  disturbing  trends  I  see  con- 
tinuing in  Nicaragua. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  Nicaragua  are 
now.  with  the  exception  of  Mexico, 
the  largest  in  Central  America.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  provided  them  with 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
military  aid  since  1981.  This  equip- 
ment, coupled  with  the  presence  of 
200  Soviet  advisers.  7.500  Cubans,  and 
military  advisers  from  Eastern  bloc 
countries,  leaves  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  of  the  intentions  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

The  strategic  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  threatened.  The  largest  air- 
port south  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  now 
under  construction  in  Nicaragua  and 
could  serve  as  a  base  for  Soviet  war- 
planes.  In  addition,  port  development 
for  future  use  by  the  Soviet  Navy  is  a 
direct  threat  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
our  Caribbean  shipping  lanes.  These 
lanes  are  a  vital  link  in  our  mobiliza- 
tion plans  to  provide  assistance  to  our 
allies  in  Europe  and  the  Mideast. 

The  Sandinistas  are  harboring  ter- 
rorists from  around  the  world.  Intelli- 
gence reports  indicate  that  representa- 
tives of  the  FLO.  the  Red  Brigade. 
Iran.  Libya,  and  Syria  are  serving  in  a 


training  capacity  at  terrorist  camps  to 
prepare  for  future  acts,  most  likely 
agalTot  North  America. 

They  have  greatly  restricted  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
have  tried  to  impose  their  own  peo- 
ple's church  in  its  place.  Fortunately, 
of  the  912  bishops,  priests,  and  nuns  in 
Nicaragua,  only  52  have  alined  them- 
selves with  this  liberation  church,  and 
of  that  number  only  10  are  even  Nica- 
raguan.  In  addition,  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Nicaragua  has  been  virtual- 
ly driven  into  exile  and  the  synagog  in 
Managua  has  been  closed  and  dese- 
creted. 

The  Sandinistas  have  revoked  civil 
liberties  and  denied  the  right  to  speak, 
publish,  assemble  or  worship  without 
sanctions  or  harassment.  The  only  re- 
maining independent  newspaper  has 
been  shut  down  and  the  labor  move- 
ment denied  the  right  to  strike. 

The  Sandinistas  themselves  have 
stated  that  theirs  is  a  "revolution 
without  borders."  Should  they  succeed 
in  toppling  the  Governments  of  Costa 
Rica.  El  Salvador.  Honduras,  and 
Mexico,  the  United  States  would  un- 
doubtedly experience  an  immigration 
problem  unparalled  in  our  history. 

As  this  military  buildup  and  the  re- 
pression continues,  the  Sandinistas 
have  refused  to  negotiate  with  the 
Contras  and  have  no  interest  in  a  coa- 
lition government.  Their  sole  aim  is  to 
consolidate  power  and  eliminate  aU 
opposition. 

While  some  say  it  is  too  late  to 
change  course,  I  do  not  agree.  Despite 
the  oppression  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, the  people  of  Nicaragua  have 
not  lost  their  vigilant  desire  to  once 
again  recapture  their  betrayed  revolu- 
tion. I  have  been  and  remain  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Contadora  peace  process 
and  am  hopeful  that  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement can  be  reached. 

However,  now  is  not  the  time  to  turn 
our  backs  on  the  freedom  fighters. 
This  vote  must  reflect  our  commit- 
ment to  restrict  Soviet  expansionism 
and  restore  peace  throughout  Central 
America. 

This  is  not  Vietnam.  We  must  keep 
it  at  peace.  We  must  support  democra- 
cy in  this  hemisphere.  I  urge  you  to 
Join  me  in  voting  for  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  Just  paraphrased  the 
speech  that  the  President  gave  on 
Sunday  evening.  I  must  say  that  it 
must  be  frustrating  for  the  President, 
after  pulling  out  all  the  stops,  to  have 
a  scientific  poll  indicate  that  the 
American  people  Just  were  not  buying. 
By  a  poll  of  54  to  30.  the  American 
people  after  the  speech  expressed 
their  opposition  to  this  awful,  reckless 
adventure    In    which    the    President 


wants  to  engage  us  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Of  course,  if  the  President  really 
had  a  case  for  Contra  aid.  he  would 
not  need  to  invent  so  many  facts  to 
support  it.  Look  at  the  headlines  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times: 

"Drug  Agency  Rebuts  Reagan's 
Charge." 

"Rabbi  Disputes  Reagan  Point 
About  the  Jews  in  Nicaragua." 

"Brazil  Surprised  To  Be  on  Reagan's 
List." 

But  these  distortions  and  misstate- 
ments should  not  surprise  any  of  us 
who  were  the  recipients  of  the  sugges- 
tion last  year  by  the  President  that 
the  Pope  supported  the  President's  po- 
sition in  Nicaragua. 

There  is  a  strange  thing  that  hap- 
pens in  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body  at  times.  The  American  people 
are  able  to  maintain  their  sense  of  ap- 
propriateness and  propriety,  but  we. 
their  elected  Representatives,  from 
time  to  time  lose  our  heads  and  our 
sense.  That  is  what  hapi>ened  in  Viet- 
nam. We  started  off  in  Vietnam  pro- 
viding arms  assistance  and  then  next 
we  had  trainers  and  then  we  had  ad- 
visers and  battlefield  assistants  and 
the  next  thing  we  had  was  50.000 
young  Americans,  the  brothers  and 
the  fathers  and  the  sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  lay  dead  in  that  awful 
adventure,  which  we  now  dismiss  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand  and  say.  "Oh,  Nica- 
ragua is  not  Vietnam." 

It  is  indeed  Vietnam  all  over  again. 
The  President  talks  about  the  credibil- 
ity that  the  U.S.  Government  will  lose 
if  we  do  not  continue  our  support  of 
the  Contras.  Well,  look  at  where  that 
logic  takes  us.  You  give  them  $100  mil- 
lion this  year  and  there  are  at  best  by 
the  President's  own  estimate  20.000 
Contras. 

The  President  says  that  there  are 
60,000  Sandinlsta  military  forces  and 
50,000  national  militiamen.  Well,  how 
are  those  20,000  going  to  beat  the 
60,000  and  the  additional  50,000?  They 
cannot. 

So  if  it  costs  us  our  credibility,  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  not  to  give  the  $100  million  now 
or  if  the  Contras  cannot  win  with  the 
$100  million,  then  what  next?  $200 
million?  $500  million?  And  If  they  still 
cannot  win  at  that  point,  what  is  the 
next  step? 

If  credibility,  the  credibility  of  the 
U.S.  Government  is  the  Issue,  then  the 
next  step  is  American  military  person- 
nel, American  young  men  fighting  and 
dying  in  Nicaragua.  That  is  what  this 
issue  is  all  about,  and  the  American 
people  see  it  quite  clearly.  That  is  why 
overwhelmingly  since  1981  when  the 
President  has  tried  to  get  us  engaged 
militarily  in  Nicaragua,  the  American 
people  have  said  "no." 

President  Reagan  says  "every  Ameri- 
can parent  will  be  outraged  to  learn 


that  top  Nlcaraguan  officials  are 
deeply  Involved  in  drug  trafficking." 
But  his  own  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration says  that  doesn't  corre- 
spond with  anything  it  knows.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  DEA  estimates, 
75  percent  of  the  cocaine  in  the  United 
States  comes  from  Colombia,  15  per- 
cent from  Bolivia,  5  percent  from 
Peru,  and  the  other  5  percent  from  Ec- 
uador, Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Chile. 
When  it  comes  to  drugs,  Nicaragua 
should  be  the  least  of  an  American 
parent's  worries. 

President  Reagan  says  the  Contra 
leaders  are  the  equivalent  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison  and  Washington.  The 
fact  is  that  12  out  of  the  13  members 
of  the  FDN  high  command  used  to 
serve  Somoza  in  his  National  Guard, 
and  their  record  of  torture  and 
murder  of  campesinos  and  doctors  and 
teachers  is  well  documented.  Ask 
Chris  Dickey  of  the  Washington  Post, 
who  observed  the  Contras  first  hand 
over  a  period  of  months.  Ask  Eklgar 
Chamorro,  who  worked  directly  with 
the  Contra  leadership.  Ask  Salvador 
Icaza,  who  used  to  be  an  aide  to  FDN 
leader  Enrique  Bermudez.  Ask  Amnes- 
ty International,  Americas  Watch,  the 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America, 
the  New  York  Times,  CBS  News— all 
of  them  have  confirmed  the  dismal 
record  of  Contra  atrocities. 

Are  all  of  these  sources  really  part 
of  a  Communist  disinformation  cam- 
paign? In  the  face  of  this  overwhelm- 
ing record,  the  President  says  that 
atrocities  attributed  to  the  Contras 
were  really  committed  by  Sandinistas 
dressed  as  "freedom  fighters."  And  the 
source  of  this  allegation  is  a  man  who 
has  changed  his  story  so  often,  that, 
according  to  Americas  Watch,  he  has 
lost  "the  last  vestige  of  credibility." 
Our  policy  should  be  based  on  the 
facts,  not  on  our  President's  favored 
choice  of  fantasies. 

There  are  human  rights  problems  in 
Nicaragua,  and  some  of  them  are  at- 
tributable to  the  Government.  The  op- 
position press,  though  it  continues  to 
publish,  is  censored.  On  and  off  since 
1982,  some  constitutional  rights  have 
been  suspended.  That  Is  cause  for  con- 
cern. 

But  it  is  not  unique  in  the  region. 
Look  at  El  Salvador,  which  President 
Reagan  holds  up  as  a  model  of  democ- 
racy. The  Insurgency  there  is  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  the  one  in  Nicaragua 
in  relation  to  population,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment there  has  been  operating 
under  a  state  of  siege  since  August  21, 
1980.  Constitutional  rights  are  sus- 
pended in  El  Salvador,  too.  El  Salva- 
dor, unlike  Nicaragua,  doesn't  even 
have  an  opposition  newspaper.  The 
last  remaining  one.  El  Independiente, 
was  raided  and  shut  down  by  police  in 
January  1981,  after  "numerous  bomb- 
ings, threats,  military  interventions, 
and  assaults  on  employees."  And  a  pat- 
tern of  killings  and  disappearances  by 


government  forces  continues.  (Source: 
ACLU.  Americas  Watch.) 

The  administration  presents  a  sys- 
tematically distorted  picture  of  the 
diplomatic  situation  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. According  to  the  administration, 
Nicaragua  '.s  subverting  the  Contadora 
process,  and  Nicaragua  won't  accept 
verifiable  agreements.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  administration,  a  major 
reason  why  Contra  aid  is  necessary  is 
"to  bring  the  Sandinistas  to  the  bar- 
gaining table." 

The  fact  is  that  Nicaragua  is  at  the 
bargaining  table.  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  have  recently  reached  an  agree- 
ment under  Contadora  to  demilitarize 
their  common  border.  They  have 
agreed  that  Contadora  countries  will 
provide  verification.  Meanwhile,  the 
administration  refuses  to  talk  to  Nica- 
ragua despite  a  call  for  talks  by  the 
Contadora  countries. 

The  administration  refuses  the  Con- 
tadora countries'  call  to  negotiate,  and 
dismisses  the  Contadora  foreign  minis- 
ters' plea  to  stop  militarizing  the 
region,  and  still  wants  to  claim  it  sup- 
ports Contadora.  It  can't  have  it  both 
ways. 

We  are  steadily  marching  toward 
direct  military  Involvement  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  President  Reagan  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  are  quietly  cheering  him  on. 
But  listen  to  what  the  President  of 
Peru  said  last  week: 

An  act  of  hostility  and  intervention  in 
Nicaragua  will  be  an  act  of  hostility  and 
Intervention  against  all  of  Latin  America.  I 
announce  from  this  sovereign  Congress  the 
Peruvian  government  decision  that  if  for- 
eign forces  Invade  Nicaragua,  Peru  will 
break  relations  with  the  aggressive  power 
and  make  every  effort  to  defend  the  brother 
country. 

This  policy  will  lead  us  to  a  regional 
war.  the  like  of  which  we  have  never 
seen  in  our  history. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  who  has  worked  so 
hard  in  this  Congress  on  human  rights 
In  all  comers  of  this  world. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  Is 
quoted  in  the  April  23.  1985,  Congres- 
sional Record  as  saylnr 

If  you  are  a  citizen  of  £3  Salvador,  you 
have  nowhere  near  the  capacity  to  openly 
criticize  your  government  as  you  do  if  you 
are  a  citizen  of  Nicaragua. 

If  the  gentleman  believes  that,  I  ask 
that  the  gravity  of  his  remarks  be 
taken  in  the  light  of  his  Judgment  on 
freedom  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  the  time. 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  may  have  for- 
gotten that  whatever  existed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  has  the 
time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  let  me  say  that  the 
only  reason  we  are  debating  this  ad- 
ministration's aid  package  to  the  Con- 
tras on  the  House  floor  today  is  be- 
cause of  betrayal. 

It  is  clear,  even  to  the  staunchest  op- 
ponents of  the  Reagan  request,  that 
the  Nlcaraguan  Government  has  be- 
trayed its  ovn  people.  It  has  betrayed 
the  very  principles  it  articulated 
during  the  revolution.  The  Commu- 
nists in  Nicaragua  have  reneged  on 
solemn  promises  made  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States,  and  above 
all,  to  their  own  people  to  provide  for 
fundamental  freedoms  and  guarantees 
of  basic  human  rights. 

Rather  than  honoring  their  commit- 
ment to  political  pluralism,  authentic 
elections,  an  independent  Judiciary, 
and  a  free  press:  rather  than  creating 
a  democratic  Nicaragua  as  promised, 
the  Sandinistas  have  systematically 
constructed  a  violent  Communist  dic- 
tatorship. Communist  Nicaragua  is 
today  a  bastion  of  internal  repression, 
egregious  human  rights  violations,  and 
external  subversion.  The  record  of 
Communist  Nicaragua  Is  shameful— It 
is  a  record  that  I  trust  no  one  in 
today's  debate  will  defend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  that  we 
fully  recognized  the  ugly  repressive 
character  of  Conununlst  Nicaragtia. 
E^stimates  of  political  prisoners  vary 
from  4,000  to  as  many  as  20.000  at  any 
given  time,  according  to  the  Independ- 
ent Permanent  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission [CPDH],  and  prisoners  are 
often  severely  tortured.  Cruel,  inhu- 
mane, and  degrading  treatment  of 
prisoners  is  pervasive  and  a  detainee 
can  be  Investigated  indefinitely,  tor- 
tured, or  submitted  to  cruel  treatment 
without  any  legal  mechanisms  avail- 
able to  stop  the  abuses. 

There  are  hundreds  of  examples  to 
Illustrate  the  point.  To  cite  one  exam- 
ple, according  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's "1986  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights": 

In  1084  and  early  1988.  several  women  de- 
tainees In  •■£!  Chlpote"  reported  they  had 
been  raped  repeatedly  by  their  guards,  one 
woman  after  she  had  been  drugged  for  an 
interrogation  session.  Women  prlaonen, 
without  regard  to  age.  have  been  forced  to 
assume  humiliating  positions  naked  In  front 
of  male  guards  who  liuult  and  hit  or  kick 
them,  in  some  caaes  only  because  their  hus- 
bands or  sons  are  accused  of  crimes  against 
the  sUte. 

President  Daniel  Ortega  himself,  before 
International  joumallsu  during  a  televised 
press  conference,  admitted  to  and  Justified 
the  detention  at  'El  Chlpote"  of  the  presi- 
dent of  a  Catholic  school  parenU'  assoda- 
Uoo.   Commander   Lenin   Cema,   head  of 
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state  Security  forces,  persoruiUy  tortured 
the  victim.  The  60-year-old,  who  was  not  po- 
litically active,  was  detained  because  of  his 
rellKiously-based  criticisms  of  the  govern- 
ment-enforced program  of  Marxist-Leninist 
patriotic  education.  Cema  and  his  agents  re- 
portedly beat  the  victim  and  Cema  himself 
put  a  pistol  to  the  victim's  head,  saying  he 
was  going  to  kill  him  that  night  and  the  rest 
of  his  family  later. 

When  I  was  in  Nicaragua  in  1984  I 
met  with  archbishop,  now  Cardinal, 
Obando  y  Bravo.  He  told  our  delega- 
tion of  the  persecution  being  inflicted 
upon  the  church  and  of  other  human 
rights  violations.  We  met  with  Father 
Bismarck  Carballo,  the  spokesman  for 
the  Curia  and  the  director  of  the 
church  radio  station.  He  told  us  how 
the  Sandinista  Communists  sought  to 
discredit  him  in  a  phony  sex  scandal. 
In  1982,  Maritza  Castillo  told  Father 
Carballo  she  had  attempted  suicide, 
was  despondent,  and  desperately 
needed  couseling.  She  urged  him  to 
come  to  her  home.  Shortly  after 
Father  Carballo  arrived  at  her  home,  a 
Government  agent  burst  in,  beat 
Father  CarbaUo  and  forced  him  at 
gtinpoint  to  disrobe.  Police  then  ush- 
ered Father  Carballo  out  the  door 
where  a  state  sponsored  TV  crew,  and 
other  media,  just  happened  to  be  wait- 
ing. 

Collaborating  details  of  this  and 
other  setups  have  been  provided  by 
Alvaro  Baldizon,  former  chief  inspec- 
tor of  the  Special  Investigations  Com- 
mission of  the  Nicaraguan  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Baldizon  says  that  Tomas  Borge  him- 
self helped  devise  the  plan  to  discredit 
Father  Carballo. 

Mr.  Baldizon  who  defected  Commu- 
nist Nicaragua  on  July  1,  1985  at  great 
risk  to  his  wife  and  child  who  stiU  live 
there,  says  that  90  percent  of  the 
himian  rights  abuses  alleged  by  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on 
Hiunan  Rights  by  Sandinista  govern- 
ment officials  are  true.  He  has  esti- 
mated that  for  every  alleged  Contra 
abuse  there  are  10  committed  by  the 
Government  and  significantly  his  find- 
ings suggest  that  the  Contras  do  not 
have  a  policy  for  committing  abuses 
while  the  Sandinistas  have  such  a 
policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Con- 
tras have  a  code  of  conduct  to  which 
their  soldiers  must  adhere.  Offenders 
are  tried  before  a  court  and  sentenced 
if  found  guilty. 

Finally.  Mr.  Baldizon's  testimony 
further  documents  the  use  of  torture, 
international  drug  trafficking  by  the 
Government,  training  of  foreign  guer- 
rillas for  subversion,  church  persecu- 
tion, and  political  assassination.  He 
also  has  described  how  adroitly  the 
Sandinistas  deceive  visiting  interna- 
tional delegations  and  how  the  Gov- 
ernment uses  them  to  further  its 
international  political  strategies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  remind  Mem- 
bers that  the  United  States  and  our 
friends  in  Central  America  were  in- 


strumental in  ousting  the  Somoza 
regime.  On  June  23,  1979.  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  with  strong 
U.S.  concurrence  passed  a  resolution 
that  effectively  led  to  Somoza's 
demise.  Specifically,  the  resolution 
called: 

One,  for  the  immediate  and  defini- 
tive replacement  of  the  Somoza 
regime. 

Two,  installation  in  Nicaragua  of 
democratic  government,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  should  include  the  prin- 
cipal representative  groups  which 
oppose  the  Somoza  regime  and  which 
reflects  the  free  will  of  the  people  of 
Nicaragua. 

Three,  guarantee  of  the  respect  for 
human  rights  of  all  Nicaraguans  with- 
out exception. 

Pour,  the  holding  of  free  elections  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  truly  democratic  gov- 
ernment that  guarantees  peace,  free- 
dom, and  Justice. 

The  only  aspect  of  this  resolution  to 
which  the  Sandinistas  gave  their  total 
commitment  was  the  replacement  of 
the  Somoza  regime. 

Today.  Communist  Nicaragua  has  by 
far  the  largest  standing  military  force 
in  the  region  and  includes  at  least 
60.000  active  duty  troops  and  another 
60.000  reserves.  Communist  Nicaragua 
is  armed  to  the  teeth  with  an  offensive 
capability  and  its  arsenal  includes  150 
tanks,  20<)  armored  personnel  carriers. 
44  helicopters.  300  missile  launchers, 
and  a  large  assortment  of  artillery 
pieces.  Today  the  country  is  home  to 
approximately  200  Soviet  advisers. 
7,500  Cubans,  and  personnel  from  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  Lybia,  and  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 

As  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
said  in  a  speech  on  March  3,  "Nicara- 
gua's military  machine  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  Central  America." 
Communist  Nicaragua  is  a  menace  to 
its  neighl}ors  and  the  threat  cannot  be 
wished  away. 

It  seems  clear.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Nicaragua  is  serious  about  exporting 
revolution  to  its  neighbors.  Bayardo 
Arce.  a  high-ranking  official  Sandi- 
nista Communist  said  in  May  of  1984. 
"We  caimot  cease  being  internationa- 
list unless  we  cease  being  revolutionar- 
ies." 

Back  in  August  of  1981.  Sandinista 
Minister  of  Defense  Humberto  Ortega 
said,  "Marxist  Leninism  is  the  scientif- 
ic doctrine  that  guides  our  revolution." 

Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge,  with 
whom  I  had  a  2-hour  talk  in  Managua 
a  few  years  ago,  said  in  1981,  "This 
revolution  goes  beyond  our  borders. 
Our  revolution  was  always  interna- 
tional." 

The  evidence  is  compelling.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Nicaragua  has  been 
equipping,  training  organizations,  and 
infiltrating  Communist  guerrillas  Into 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador.  They  have 
targeted  militarily   weak  Costa  Rica 


for  subversive  activities.  They  are  even 
involved  in  Colombia.  Many  of  the 
arms  used  by  terrorists  to  attack  the 
National  Palace  of  Justice  in  Bogota 
have  been  traced  to  Nicaragua.  True 
to  their  word  in  this  instance,  Nicara- 
gua is  exporting  revolution,  violence, 
and  death. 

Last  November  President  Jose  Napo- 
leon Duarte  of  El  Salvador  was  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Times  as  saying  (No- 
vember 1.  1985.  page  3): 

In  Central  America,  in  my  own  country, 
countless  persons  from  all  walks  of  life  and, 
in  the  case  of  my  family,  my  daughter,  Ines 
Guadalupe,  would  not  have  been  victims  of 
the  terrorists  if  the  terrorists  did  not  have 
the  support,  direction,  approval  and  timely 
protection  of  the  terrorist  dictatorship  in 
Nicaragua. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1985,  Congress  in- 
cluded an  important  finding  of  the 
fact  that: 

The  .  .  .  government  of  Nicaragua  .  .  .  has 
flagrantly  violated  .  .  .  the  security  of  the 
nations  in  the  region,  in  that  it  has  commit- 
ted and  refused  to  cease  aggression  in  the 
form  of  armed  subversion  against  its  neigh- 
bors in  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Charter  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  .  .  . 

The  National  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Kissinger  Conunission, 
also  concluded  that  the  Nicaraguan 
threat  to  its  neighbors  was  compelling. 
The  Kissinger  Commission  also  of- 
fered a  forecast  of  what  would  happen 
if  Nicaragua  succeeded  in  exporting  its 
Communist  revolution.  To  quote  from 
page  93: 

As  Nicaragua  is  already  doing,  additional 
Marxist/Leninist  regimes  in  Central  Amer- 
ica could  be  expected  to  expand  their  armed 
forces,  bring  In  large  numbers  of  Cuban  and 
other  Soviet  bloc  advisors,  develop  sophisti- 
cated agencies  of  Internal  repression  and  ex- 
ternal subversion,  and  sharpen  polariza- 
tions, both  within  individual  countries  and 
regionally  .  .  .  this  would  almost  surely 
produce  refugees,  perhaps  millions  of  them, 
many  of  whom  would  seek  entry  into  the 
United  SUtes.  .  .  .  The  United  States 
cannot  isolate  itself  from  the  regional  tur- 
moil. The  crisis  is  on  our  doorstep. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bors are  justifiably  scared.  A  scientific 
survey  conducted  by  an  affiliate  of  the 
Gallup  poll  between  June  and  Novem- 
ber 1985  in  several  Central  American 
countries  found  that  Nicaragua  was 
named  as  the  country  posing  the 
greatest  military  threat  to  their  own 
security.  That  was  the  view  of  87  per- 
cent in  Costa  Rica  and  79  percent  in 
Honduras.  Significantly,  three-fourths 
of  those  interviewed  in  Costa  Rica 
favor  United  States  aid  to  the  Contras 
while  that  policy  is  supported  by  a  2- 
to-1  margin  in  the  other  Central 
American  countries  including  El  Salva- 
dor. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Contras.  now 
an  estimated  20,000  strong  are  more 


united  now  under  an  umbrella  organi- 
zation called  the  United  Nicaraguan 
Opposition  [UNO].  On  January  22. 
1986,  UNO  issued  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciples which  expressed  UNO's  conunit- 
ment  to  peace,  democracy,  respect  for 
human  rights,  and  the  promotion  of 
social  Justice.  UNO  is  led  by  three 
former  Somoza  opponents  Arturo 
Cruz,  Adolfo  Calero,  and  Alfonso 
Robelo. 

Arturo  Cruz  was  twice  Jailed  by  the 
Somoza  regime.  He  served  for  a  time 
as  head  of  the  central  bank  under  the 
Sandinistas,  then  as  a  member  of  the 
niling  Junta,  and  finally  as  their  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  He  re- 
signed in  protest  against  the  Commu- 
nist policies  of  the  Sandinistas.  He  was 
the  democratic  opposition's  Presiden- 
tial candidate  in  1984  but  refused  to 
participate  when  the  Government 
would  not  permit  him  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  assembly. 

Adolfo  Calero  serves  as  commander 
In  chief  of  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Force  [FDND.  After  the  fall  of  Somoza 
he  attempted  to  work  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  rebuilding  Nicaragua.  He 
became  disillusioned  by  their  Commu- 
nist vision  for  Nicaragua  in  1982. 

Alfonso  Robelo  is  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Alliance 
[ARDE]  and  was  a  leading  critic  of 
Somoza.  After  the  revolution  in  July 
1979.  he  was  one  of  the  five  original 
members  of  the  Junta.  In  1980,  he  re- 
signed in  protest. 

I  would  Just  say  parenthetically  that 
the  former  president  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Red  Cross,  Ismael  Reyes  has 
been  named  the  head  of  the  UNO— or 
Contra— Human  Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  meaningful 
negotiation  between  the  Communists 
In  Nicaragua  and  the  Contras.  the 
OAS  and  the  United  States.  I  think  it 
is  unfair  and  simply  untrue  to  suggest 
that  the  President  isn't  committed  to 
a  negotiated  settlement.  Three  special 
Presidential  envoys— Senator  Stone, 
Ambassadors  Schlaudeman  and 
Habib— have  made  49  trips  to  the 
region  since  1983.  The  United  States 
has  met  in  high-level,  bilateral  talks 
with  the  Sandinista  Communists  nine 
times  since  June  of  1984.  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  has  personally 
gone  to  Managua  to  seek  peace.  Yet 
the  record  shows  that  it  was  Nicara- 
gua who  ended  participation  in  the 
Contadora  talks  in  the  fall  of  198S. 

It  was  Nicaragua  again  on  December 
9.  1985.  who  alone  voted  against  an  Or- 
ganization of  Americaui  States'  resolu- 
tion calling  for  accelerated  negotia- 
tions. With  a  vote  of  28  to  1,  Nicara- 
gua was  the  only  member  to  vote 
against  the  resolution.  This  isn't  really 
surprising.  When  I  spoke  with  Nicara- 
gua's dictator,  Daniel  Ortega.  In  Mana- 
gua in  the  spring  of  1984  his  govern- 
ment then  had  little  use  for  the  Con- 
tadora peace  negotiationa. 


On  February  6  of  this  year  the  oppo- 
sition political  parties  proposed  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  a  general  amnes- 
ty, repeal  of  martial  law.  and  agree- 
ment for  honest  elections.  The  Sandi- 
nista Conununists  rejected  their  pro- 
posal. 

But  we  can't  Just  give  up.  we  must 
continue  to  hope,  we  must  continue  to 
seek  peace  for  the  region. 

I  agree  with  the  assessment  of  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Democrat  Dante 
Fasceix  of  Florida  who  eloquently 
argued  in  conunittee  2  weeks  ago  that 
aid  to  the  Contras  will  provide  the 
only  real  incentive  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Communists  to  negotiate  seriously. 

I  would  remind  Members  that  since 
June  of  1984,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
scribed all  military  aid  to  the  Contras. 
The  only  aid  they  have  received  from 
our  country  was  a  small  donation  of 
humanitarian  assistance.  Nicaragua's 
response  to  congressional  termination 
of  military  assistance  should  be  sober- 
ing to  all.  Since  June  of  1984.  the 
Conununists  have  further  trashed  and 
violated  the  human  rights  of  the  citi- 
zenry, they  have  stepped  up  the  use  of 
torture  and  persecution  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  other  denominations. 
They  have  responded  by  derailing  in- 
ternal said  international  negotiations 
and  by  procuring  an  additional  1350 
million  in  sophisticated  military  hard- 
ware from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  approach  the  issue  with  more 
realism.  If  we  refuse  to  face  the  truth 
concerning  Managua's  intentions  and 
goals,  there  is  a  real  chance  that  Cen- 
tral America  will  incrementally  grow 
Communist— the  lives  and  futures  of 
millions  will  be  Imperiled— while  we 
cling  to  well-meaning  but  misguided 
straws  of  hope. 

a  1640 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daxtb]. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  President  and  the  resolution 
before  the  House. 

Both  sides  on  ttw  question  of  assistance  to 
the  Contras  agree  on  the  nature  of  the 
regime.  Senior  Senator  Sasser  of  Tennessee, 
speaking  for  [)emocratk:  opponents  of  assist- 
ance said:  "We  agree  that  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment has  betrayed  the  promise  of  Its  revo- 
lution, has  suppressed  the  freedom  of  Its  own 
people,  and  has  supported  subversion  in  El 
Salvador  *  *  *  our  dissagreement  is  with  the 
means  the  President  has  used  to  achieve 
these  goals."  In  effect,  they  agree  on  the 
ends  of  the  President's  policy:  Containment  of 
IMarxist-LeninIsm  in  Central  America. 

They  say  let's  use  diplomacy  and  positive 
reinforcement.  We  have  and  will  continue  to 
do  80.  The  record  is  replete  with  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  meaningful  agree- 
ments on  nonintervention  of  Nicaragua  in  its 


neighbor's  affairs.  Three  special  Presidential 
envoys  have  made  over  49  trips  to  the  region 
since  1983.  High  level  bilateral  talks  have 
been  an-anged  on  10  separate  occaskxia.  The 
Urtited  States  gave  more  aswstance  to  the 
Sandinistas  in  the  first  18  months  of  its  exist- 
ence than  we  provided  to  Sonioza  for  the  pre- 
vious 20  years.  The  Sandinistas'  response  to 
these  overtures?  They  have  stonewalled. 

If  Its  just  a  disagreement  on  means,  not 
ends,  wliy  not  give  the  President  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt?  He  was  right  on  El  Salvador.  We 
went  through  the  exact  sanrw  det>ate  then  with 
opponents  saying  there  is  no  hope  tor  polittcal 
reform  of  the  government  and  tf>e  guerrillas 
have  too  much  popular  support.  Well.  Reagan 
won,  and  so  did  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

If  the  House  debated  Grenaoa  before  the 
operation,  opponents  of  Contra  assistance 
would  have  fought  it  tooth  and  nail.  We  may 
not  have  had  the  operation,  and  tf>e  people  of 
Grenada's  neighbors  quaked  in  tt>e  wake  of 
Grenada  expansion. 

Senior  Senator  Sasser  from  Tennessee, 
also  said,  "We  agree  that  Nk:aragua  must 
never  become  a  base  for  Soviet  military  ad- 
venturism in  this  hemisphere"  the  President's 
judgment  is  that  Nicaragua  is  already  a  Soviet 
base.  The  Senator  admits  that  Nicaragua  is 
subverting  its  neighbor  El  Salvador.  He  wouki 
also  agree  that  Nicaragua  has  Bulgarians, 
East  Germans.  Soviets,  Cubans,  Libyans, 
North  Koreans  and  PLO  personnel  and  has 
received  substantial  arms  from  these  peopie. 
If  this  isn't  Soviet  military  adventurism,  I'd  ask 
the  Senator  what  is? 

Even  assuming  reasonable  people  can  dis- 
agree about  whether  Nicaragua  is  a  Soviet 
puppet,  the  wide  latitude  the  Constitution  af- 
fords the  Presklent  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  argues  strongly  for  giving  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  the  berwfit  of  the  doubt. 

One  principal  product  of  Marxist-Leninist  re- 
gimes is  refugees.  If  the  economk:  productivity 
of  these  regimes  was  as  high  as  their  refugee 
productivity,  we  might  not  be  here  today  But 
the  fact  is  millions  have  fled  from  under  their 
boot  in  Eastern  Europe.  Afghanistan,  Indo- 
china, Ethopia.  and  Cuba. 

We  already  have  a  big  enough  illegal  immi- 
gratkjn  problem  on  our  Southern  border.  If 
Nicaragua  isn't  checked,  this  Mantist-Leninist 
regime  on  our  doorstep  will  soon  begin  turritng 
out  refugees  as  efficiently  as  any  of  its  other 
fraternal  allies  around  the  worid. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dymally], 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  couple  of 
weeks  we  have  been  subjected  to  the 
most  far-fetched  rhetoric  I  think  I 
have  heard  In  my  whole  career  in 
elected  office.  Despite  the  rhetoric,  I 
luiow  of  few  people  who  believe  the 
SandinlsU  Invasion  of  Texas  is  going 
to  occur  In  their  lifetime.  I  know  of 
few  people  who  believe  that  tlOO  mil- 
lion from  the  United  States  Is  going  to 
achieve  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandi- 
nista government  by  the  various  oppo- 
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sition  groups.  Not  even  niany  support- 
ers of  Contra  aid  believe  it  is  going  to 
achieve  any  successful  result.  The 
President  is  asking  us  to  make  an  ex- 
pensive gesture.  There  are  a  few  ges- 
tures I  think  we  could  make  at  home 
with  SlOO  million,  and  they  would  at 
least  have  the  advantage  of  being  posi- 
tive gestures. 

What  is  that  $100  million  going  to 
buy  for  the  Contras?  It  will  ensure 
that  a  few  more  battles  will  be  fought. 
It  will  ensure  that  some  Sandinistas 
will  be  killed  and  that  some  Contras 
wiU  be  killed.  Maybe  a  helicopter  or 
two  will  be  destroyed.  If  previous  ex- 
perience is  any  gxiide.  a  number  of  ci- 
vilians who  want  nothing  more  than  to 
be  left  alone  will  be  killed  by  one  side 
or  the  other.  Nothing  more.  Just  a  ges- 
ture. 

This  Contra  aid  request  is  an  unpro- 
ductive waste.  If  we  really  want  a 
Nicaragua  that  is  not  controlled  by 
Russia,  then  there  are  better,  more 
humane  ways  to  accomplish  that  end. 
Rather  than  giving  the  Nicaraguan 
people  the  impression  that  the  United 
States  is  in  the  business  of  promoting 
war  and  killing  and  suffering  in  their 
country,  let's  show  them  the  United 
States  at  its  best.  Let's  send  in  the 
Peace  Corps  to  help  school  the  na- 
tion's children.  Let's  send  in  doctors  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  people. 
Let's  develop  a  thriving  trade  with 
Nicaragua.  Let's  engage  the  leaders  of 
that  country  in  peaceful  negotiation. 
They  have  said  they  will  cooperate  in 
the  Contadora  process.  Let's  allow 
them  to  make  good  on  their  state- 
ments. 

While  some  would  argue  that  Cuba 
is  Communist  today  because  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion  failed,  it  is  at  least  as 
reasonable  to  contend  that  Cuba  is 
Communist  today  because  the  United 
States  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to 
Castro  when  he  came  here  looking  for 
help  shortly  after  the  revolution. 
Khrushchev  also  was  visiting  the 
United  States  at  the  time,  and  re- 
ceived Castro  with  open  arms.  None  of 
us  wants  Nicaragua  to  be  a  second 
Cuba.  Let's  take  the  first  step  toward 
seeing  that  it  will  not  become  so.  Let's 
turn  down  the  President's  request  for 
Contra  aid. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  RangexI. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  when  I 
was  congratulating  the  President,  who 
was  speaking  out  against  drug  traffick- 
ing, which  is  certainly  unique  for  this 
administration,  to  identify  countries 
who  are  violating  international  law,  I 
wanted  to  point  out  that  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  has  rebut- 
ted the  charges. 

We  have  some  pretty  pictures  here 
that  my  colleague  from  California  has 
presented  to  the  House.   I  want  to 


point  out  that  the  individual  who  is 
supposed  to  be  transferring  that  co- 
caine is  supposed  to  have  t>een  an  aide 
to  a  Nicaraguan  Interior  Minister.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  in  1984.  DEA  says  that 
is  the  only  isolated  information  that 
they  have;  that  they  have  reassessed 
the  intelligence  on  the  subject  and 
that  is  aU  that  they  can  say. 

They  also  point  out  that  they  have 
no  information  implicating  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  or  other  Nicaraguan 
officials. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  of  this  is  a 
political  campaign.  I  get  most  of  my 
impressions  from  the  commercials 
that  are  being  ruin  by  some  political 
party,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  testimony  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary John  R.  Thomas,  given  to  the 
Task  Force  on  International  Narcotic 
Control  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  March  11.  1986,  supports 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, to  wit:  A  low-type  aide,  using 
DEA  terms,  to  the  Nicaraguan  Interior 
Minister  was  indicted  in  Florida  for 
being  involved  in  cocaine.  My  God,  if 
we  were  able  to  spend  that  $100  mil- 
lion on  our  Mexican-United  States 
border,  I  am  certain  we  would  focus 
more  attention  on  this  problem  than 
we  are  with  this. 

But  Assistant  Secretary  Thomas 
points  out  that  the  political  situation 
has  eliminated  bilateral  cooperation 
on  narcotics  control  and  makes  it  im- 
possible to  gather  accurate  informa- 
tion on  a  continuing  basis. 

So  I  think  there  is  enough  for  us  to 
have  political  debate  on,  but  this 
should  not  be  a  subject  that  should 
turn  a  vote. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  prolonged 
and  often  acrimonious  public  debate 
over  military  aid  to  the  Contras,  we 
have  heard  a  level  of  rhetoric  that  has 
strained  our  credulity.  As  Hajrnes 
Johnson  wrote  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post: 

Until  President  Reagan's  address  Sunday 
night  about  the  menace  from  Managua, 
Richard  Nixon  held  the  presidential  record 
for  overstating  a  case. 

We  have  heard  President  Reagan 
tell  us  on  network  television  that  the 
Sandinista  government  not  only 
threatens  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  poses  a  mortal  threat 
to  the  entire  New  World.  This  tiny 
little  country,  hardly  the  size  of 
Queens  from  whence  I  come  threatens 
our  security?  His  words  defy  reality 
when  one  considers  the  simple  fact 
that  not  a  single  one  of  the  democratic 
nations  of  Latin  America  have  asked 
us  to  provide  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

To  draw  a  parallel,  at  the  time  our 
country  engaged  in  the  liberation  mis- 


sion in  Grenada  in  1983.  a  number  of 
chiefs  of  state  and  a  number  of  high 
cabinet  ministers  from  other  Caribbe- 
an nations  got  together,  conferred, 
and  called  President  Reagan.  They 
told  him  that  there  was  an  urgent  and 
desperate  need  for  U.S.  military  inter- 
vention to  prevent  that  island  from  be- 
coming an  absolutely  impregnable 
Communist  garrison.  Our  country  re- 
sponded to  that  need. 

Nothing  remotely  like  that  occurred 
in  this  instance.  We  have  heard  noth- 
ing like  that  unanimity  in  support  of 
our  intervention  in  Grenada.  In  point 
of  fact,  we  have  heard  exactly  the  con- 
trary from  Latin  American  leaders.  We 
have  heard  unanimity  that  we  should 
stay  out;  that  we  should  mind  our  P's 
and  Q's;  that  the  most  constructive 
thing  we  can  do  is  support  the  Conta- 
dora process. 
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I  am  chairman  of  a  global  committee 
of  parliamentarians  on  population  and 
development.  We  have  hundreds  of 
members  across  the  world  and  over 
100  members  in  Latin  America.  I  have 
heard  from  dozens  of  them  urging  the 
United  States  to  stay  out,  leave  us 
alone,  help  the  peace  process.  They 
want  us  to  provide  some  aid  to  help 
people;  not  to  kill  people. 

The  unanimity  there  is  for  us  to 
help  the  Contadora  nations  and  pro- 
mote negotiations.  There  is  total  una- 
nimity among  Nicaragua's  neighbors 
in  asking  us  not  to  interfere,  not  to  fi- 
nance more  bloodletting,  and  not  to 
provide  guns  to  blow  up  a  few  bridges 
or  assassinate  God  knows  how  many 
hundreds  of  people.  There  is  no 
chance  whatsoever  of  helping  the  Con- 
tras really  gain  a  claim  on  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  level  of 
debate  here  in  the  House  today  will 
rise  above  the  erroneous  and  fiery 
rhetoric  we  have  heard  so  far. 

I  don't  like  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment any  more  than  Ronald  Reagan 
does. 

But  I  don't  believe  that  $100  million 
in  military  aid  to  the  Contras  is  going 
to  do  anything  but  make  the  situation 
worse  in  Nicaragua. 

Instead  of  encouraging  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  negotiate.  $100  million  in  mili- 
tary aid  will  push  them  further  into  a 
comer,  giving  them  even  less  in-  cen- 
tive  to  make  concessions  and  providing 
them  with  further  excuses  to  increase 
internal  repression. 

It  is  true  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
violated  human  rights  and  conducted 
brutal  assaults  on  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

But  the  Contras— whose  leaders  in- 
clude officers  of  the  brutal  Somoza 
regime— frequently  practice  terror  tac- 
tics such  as  murder,  torture,  and  rape, 
in  the  name  of  democracy. 


Such  tactics  have  been  documented 
repeatedly  by  a  number  of  observers, 
including  Catholic  priests  and  nuns. 

Over  the  last  5  years,  our  Nation  has 
funneled  more  than  $250  million  to 
the  Contras— money  that  has  furth- 
ered atrocities  against  the  Nicaraguan 
people  and  failed  to  help  the  Contras 
win  even  a  single  victory  against  the 
Nicaraguan  regime. 

We  are  faced  with  a  delicate  diplo- 
matic problem  in  Nicaragua  that 
would  be  handled  better  by  United 
States-backed  negotiations  than 
United  States-backed  insurgents  who 
don't  even  have  the  support  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people. 

I  agree  with  the  goals  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  I  can't  support  his  methods. 

No  one  wants  to  see  Soviet-Cuban 
bases  in  Nicaragua  and  I  think  the 
leaders  of  both  nations  know  what  will 
happen  if  they  attempt  to  make  such 
a  move. 

The  leaders  of  the  democratic  coun- 
tries of  Central  America,  the  Catholic 
bL<«hops,  and  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  all  are  telling  Congress  to 
stop  this  plan  to  increase  the  blood- 
shed in  Nicaragua. 

Negotiations  are  the  key  to  a  peace- 
ful settlement  in  Nicaragua,  yet  the 
administration  repeatedly  has  Ignored 
that  route,  breaking  off  the  only  nego- 
tiations with  the  Sandinistas  in  Janu- 
ary 1985. 

Every  Member  in  this  House  wants 
peace  and  freedom  in  Nicaragua. 

Every  Member  wants  to  halt  the 
spread  of  Communism  in  Central 
America. 

But  let's  take  constructive  and 
meaningful  action  to  achieve  these 
goals. 

No  one  wants  another  Vietnam  war, 
but  that's  the  road  we  will  be  heading 
down  if  we  approve  this  request  for 
military  aid. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3V^  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman     from      Washington      [Mr. 

BONKBR].       

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's request  for  an  additional  $100 
million  in  aid  for  the  Nicaraguan 
Contra  rebels.  The  President  and  his 
senior  advisers  present  this  request  as 
an  "either/or"  proposition:  either 
you're  with  the  President  or  you're  for 
the  Communists. 

The  tone  of  the  President's  televised 
remarks  on  Sunday  night  was  an  af- 
front to  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans who  oppose  this  aid.  Some  of  us 
feel  their  are  alternative  ways  to 
achieve  peace  in  the  region;  this  does 
not  mean  we  want  a  Marxist-Leninist 
foothold  In  Central  America.  The 
scare  tactics  would  be  more  effective  if 
the  allegations  were  true:  where  are 
the  millions  of  Nicaraguan  refugees 
streaming  across  our  border?  Then 
there  is  the  litany  of  Sandinista  labels: 
ezportera    of    revolution,    terrorists, 
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anti-Semites  and  now  drug  traffickers. 
What  will  they  be  next  month? 

I  seriously  doubt  that  any  of  my  col- 
leagues have  illusion  about  the  nature 
of  the  Sandinista  regime,  that  a  Marx- 
ist government  is  in  place  there  whose 
policies  are  contrary  to  our  values  and 
beliefs.  The  focus  should  be  on  wheth- 
er we  support  a  military  or  peaceful 
process  to  reach  that  goal.  Despite  the 
administration's  rhetorical  support  of 
a  negotiated  settlement.  It  appears 
their  policies  are  Intended  to  under- 
mine, if  not  overthrow,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

Administration  spokespersons  have 
remarked  that  the  views  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  should  not  be  given  great 
weight  in  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy  because  the  average  American  is 
interested  in  sports,  not  politics.  If 
there  is  one  lesson  we  should  have 
learned  by  now  it  is  that  the  absence 
of  broad  public  support  dooms  a  for- 
eign policy  course  to  failure.  The 
President  should  heed  this  warning 
for  his  present  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua. 

A  majority  of  the  American  public 
fails  to  see  the  "unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary threat"  this  impoverished 
nation  poses  to  our  national  security. 
They  have  not  seen  results  from  the 
aid  we  have  been  providing  overtly 
and  covertly  to  the  Contras  for  the 
last  4  years.  There  are  no  concrete  ex- 
amples of  the  administration  pledge  to 
pursue  negotiation  as  an  alternative 
policy.  They  definitely  don't  see  any 
similarity  between  the  Contras  and 
our  Nation's  Pounding  Fathers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  human  rights. 

What  the  American  people  do  fear  is 
the  administration's  request  for  a 
blank  check  of  $100  million— an 
amount  nearly  equal  to  all  the  aid  we 
offer  to  the  struggling  and  debt- 
burden  domocracies  of  Latin  America. 
They  see  a  policy  that  has  pushed  the 
Stmdinistas  further  away  from  the  ne- 
gotiating Uble  and  Into  the  willing 
embrace  of  the  Soviets.  They  see  a 
policy  that  will  soon  offer  us  a  Leba- 
nese dilemma:  abandoning  the  Contras 
or  sending  our  Armed  Forces  into 
direct  combat  there.  Fortunately,  the 
majority  of  Americans  are  not  fooled 
by  the  administration's  duplicltous 
policy,  nor  are  they  persuaded  that  a 
negotiated  settlement  can  be  achieved 
through  violent  means. 

More  military  aid  to  the  Contras  will 
not  bring  peace  to  the  region.  Not  only 
do  the  CIA  and  other  key  segments  of 
our  intelligence  community  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Contras  are  incapable  of 
defeating  the  Nicaraguan  Armed 
Forces,  but  they  admit  that  the  mili- 
tary equipment  acquired  by  Managua 
has  been  defensive  in  nature  in  order 
to  respond  to  the  arming  of  the  Con- 
tras by  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  The  Contras 
have  yet  to  capture  and  hold  a  single 
town,  and  they  have  proven  Inad- 
equate to  the  task  of  stemming  the  al- 
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leged  massive  arms  flowi  from  Nican* 
gua  to  its  neighbors. 

As  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Human  Rights  Subcommittee.  I  find 
the  portrait  of  the  Contras  as  "free- 
dom fighters"  who  have  been  betrayed 
by  the  Sandinista  revolution  ludicrous. 
With  a  single  exception,  the  entire 
PDN— Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force- 
high  command  is  composed  of  former 
Somozs  National  Guardsmen,  and 
their  human  rights  record  is  at>omina- 
ble.  In  its  ninth  report  on  human 
rights  In  Nicaragua,  America's  Watch 
states:  "All  of  the  major  parties  to  the 
conflict  in  Nicaragua  contributed  to 
the  worsening  of  the  himian  rights  sit- 
uation   and  It  goes  on  to  docu- 
ment human  rights  abuses  by  both 
sides.  It  documents,  however,  the  dis- 
appearance and/or  killing  of  12  indi- 
viduals by  the  Sandinista  government 
compared  to  some  90  by  the  Contra* 
in  1985.  The  report  states: 

Most  of  the  abuses  by  the  Contras  during 
the  last  6  months  on  which  we  collected  tes- 
timony involved  attacks  that  targeted  indi- 
viduals considered  to  be  active  supoortera  of 
the  Sandinista  government  or  activists  in 
Sandinista  organizations.  The  Contras  went 
to  particular  homes  knowing  who  they  were 
looking  for,  and  assassinated  them.  Much  of 
the  testimony  obtained  revealed  gratuitous 
brutality:  the  victims  were  tortured  or  muti- 
lated before  being  killed.  Family  members 
were  also  killed. 

While  our  own  1985  State  Depart- 
ment human  rights  country  reports 
allude  to  allegations  of  Contra  viola- 
tions, the  Nobel  prize-winning  Amnes- 
ty International  group  corroborates 
the  evidence  presented  by  America's 
Watch. 

It  stretches  credulity  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  suggest  that  the  Sandinistas 
purposefully  disguise  themselves  aa 
Contras  to  commit  such  violence 
against  its  own  supporters.  It  is  also  an 
offense  to  characterize  the  couragous 
human  rights  monitors  as  dupes  of  a 
Sandinista  disinformation  campaign. 
It  is  a  small  wonder  that  the  Contras' 
campaign  of  terror  has  not  promoted 
the  formation  of  the  type  of  broad- 
based  democratic  opposition  we  would 
all  like  to  see  there. 

We  should  also  listen  to  the  advice 
of  our  neighbors  to  the  South.  Ai 
many  have  noted  today,  not  a  single 
Latin  American  democracy  support! 
the  Reagan  administration's  request 
for  Contra  funding.  It  runs  counter  to 
the  original  Contadora  group  goals, 
which  called  for  an  end  to  support  for 
armed  Insurgencies  and  a  halt  to  mili- 
tary build-ups  in  the  region.  On  Febru- 
ary 10,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  eight 
Latin  American  nations  appealed  to 
Secretary  Schultz  to  end  external  sup- 
port to  irregular  forces  operating  in 
the  area  as  an  "indispensable  contribu- 
tion to  peace."  Can  the  United  SUtes 
make  any  legitimate  claim  to  leader- 
ship  in   our   hemisphere   when   our 
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policy  only  leads  toward  further  isola- 
tion? 

The  active  pursuit  of  negotiations 
within  the  Contadora  framework  re- 
mains the  only  viable  means  of  achiev- 
ing peace  in  this  troubled  region.  In 
light  of  the  administration's  success  in 
Haiti  and  the  Philippines,  and  its 
recent  turnabout  in  our  policy  toward 
Chile,  one  can  only  hope  that  today's 
vote  against  the  aid  will  lead  to  a  reas- 
sessment of  our  policy  vis-a-vis  Nicara- 
gua and  a  strong  and  unequivocal 
stand  in  favor  of  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  remains  of  the  hour  I  was 
initially  yielded? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  has  13  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  and  30  seconds  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Traficawt]. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  you  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  heard  some  Members  refer  to  the 
issue  at  hand  as  that  as  one  of  free- 
dom. I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
what  was  the  problem  of  freedom  or 
the  issue  of  freedom  when  Somoza  was 
in  Nicaragua?  What  was  the  issue  in 
the  Philippines  with  Marcos?  What 
was  the  issue  with  Baby  Doc?  What 
was  the  issue  in  Iran  under  the  Shah? 

I  just  would  like  to  say  this  has 
become  a  political  issue  and  a  money 
issue.  Nicaragua  does  not  have  one  jet 
plane,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  And  I 
would  like  to  clarify  a  couple  of  issues 
and  put  something  in  perspective  that 
I  think  is  important. 

After  Watergate,  Congress  enacted 
two  powerful  measures  to  control  and 
curtail  the  powers  of  the  Executive. 
They  were  the  National  Emergency 
Act  and  the  International  Emergency 
Economic  Powers  Act.  They  specifical- 
ly said  that  once  the  President  author- 
izes specific  actions,  that  within  6 
months,  he  must  come  back  and  give 
the  Congress  a  detailed  report. 

For  anybody  watching  this.  Congress 
worlcs  on  a  committee  system.  Sooner 
or  later  someone  had  to  come  before 
our  committees  and  give  them  some 
facts  and  some  evidence.  Evidently  no 
one  has  given  us  those  facts.  Now  we 
are  going  to  give  $100  million  where 
the  GAO  is  not  quite  so  sure  where 
the  last  $27  million  has  gone. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  President,  let  us  turn 
off  C-Span.  let  us  move  every  unelect- 
ed  person  out  of  these  Chambers,  and 
let  us  bring  the  CIA  in  and  give  us 
photographs,  dates,  docimients  and 
evidence  to  support  your  request  for 
14  times  the  appropriation  in  excess  of 
your  last  one  that  we  cannot  find.  Mr. 
President,  specifically  you  are  either 
going  to  have  to  use  one  of  those  $600 
toilet  seats  or  get  off  the  pot  here  in 
America  and  quit  using  that  6  p.m. 


news  broadcast  and  start  giving  these 
committees  some  facts. 

We  have  talked  about  the  John 
Wayne  posture  of  foreign  affairs  in 
handling  America's  national  security. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  look  at 
what  happened  with  the  Korean  air- 
liner incident,  if  you  look  at  what  hap- 
pened with  Mr.  Klinghoffer,  with  the 
soldiers  in  El  Salvador,  with  the  inci- 
dent in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  we  have 
talked  a  lot  like  John  Wayne,  but  it  is 
time  for  the  President  to  put  his  patch 
on.  Our  problem  is  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  concerned  about  them  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  it  is  time  that  this  Congress 
and  the  President  tell  the  Soviet 
Union  to  stay  out  of  Nicaragua.  And 
$100  million  is  not  going  to  be  the 
message  that  comes  today. 

Give  us  the  facts,  Mr.  President.  Let 
Congress  make  an  appropriate  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  FRAmc]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  coherent  rationale  for 
sending  this  $100  million,  the  purpose 
of  which,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is  to  try 
for  a  tie.  No  one  has  been  arguing  that 
we  are  going  to  send  $100  million  and 
the  additional  hundreds  of  millions 
that  have  already  been  spent  there 
and  sent  through  Honduras  to  win  a 
victory.  It  is  to  get  a  tie,  and  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  moral  justification  or 
the  strategic  justification  is  for  seek- 
ing the  tie.  It  can  hardly  be  argued 
that  this  administration  is  so  offended 
by  the  lack  of  civil  liberties  in  Nicara- 
gua that  they  will  move  to  this,  not 
when  they  continue  to  be  as  stringent 
as  they  have  been  to  so  many  other 
right-wing  regimes. 

I  am  distressed  by  the  lack  of  democ- 
racy in  Nicaragua,  as  I  am  with  many 
other  countries.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
Reagan  doctrine  has  become  that  we 
should  be  the  911  for  the  CivU  Uber- 
ties  Union  to  dispatch  a  couple  hun- 
dred million  for  a  proxy  war  when 
there  has  been,  as  there  has  been  in 
Nicaragua,  a  failiu-e  to  observe  demo- 
cratic principles. 

So  then  the  question  Is  are  we  doing 
it  for  our  own  national  security?  The 
problem  I  have  here  is  this:  I  myself 
do  not  find  that  3  million  poor  people 
in  that  country  are  a  credible  threat  to 
us.  I  think  we  ought  to  maintain  the 
policy  many  of  us  have  set  of  saying 
that  we  would  act  to  prevent  any 
effort  by  them  to  impinge  on  others. 
But  the  problem  is  that  the  President 
is  not  asking  us  for  something  that  Is 
going  to  achieve  military  success.  If 
you  buy  his  rhetoric.  If  you  believe 
that  our  failure  to  overthrow  the  San- 
dinista  government  endangers  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  then  the 
logical  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that 
ultimately  we  send  American  troops 
there,  and  I  am  afraid  to  bolster  sup- 


port for  the  not-very-well-thought-out 
policy  lacking  either  moral  or  strategic 
rationale  that  the  President  is  advo- 
cating, to  bolster  support  for  that  they 
are  pushing  further  and  further  in  the 
direction  of  boxing  themselves  into 
where  they  will  be  forced  by  their  own 
logic  and  rhetoric.  They  are  putting 
themselves  more  and  more  into  a 
comer. 

Mr.  WALKER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  has 
plenty  of  time  and  I  only  have  2  min- 
utes. I  invite  the  gentleman  to  get 
some  time  and  then  we  can  continue  it 
that  way. 

D  1700 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman       from       Florida       [Mr. 

BlLIRAKIS]. 

Mr.  BlLIRAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  counter  Marxist  aggression  in 
Central  America  and  support  aid  to 
the  freedom  fighters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  series  of 
petitions— petitions  filled  with  the  names  of 
residents  of  my  district  in  Florida  who  support 
the  President's  request  for  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua.  All  of  these  petitions 
have  been  received  by  my  offices  in  support 
of  a  program  of  aid  for  the  Contras.  Also, 
when  I  polled  my  constituents  earlier  on 
wtiether  they  supported  the  President's  policy 
to  counter  Marxist  aggression  in  Central 
America,  nearly  69  percent  answered  "yes." 

A  program  of  tangible,  humanitarian  and 
military  support  is  the  sole  hope  the  worid  has 
for  a  Central  America  free  of  the  cancer  of 
communism.  Why?  Because  the  Mandst  San- 
dinistas in  Managua  plainly  intend  to  consoli- 
date and  intensify  their  dictatorship. 

Promises,  promises,  promises.  That's  all  we 
ever  get  from  the  Sandinistas. 

In  1979,  they  promised  to  hold  free  and 
open  elections  in  return  for  support  from  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Well,  they 
received  the  support,  but  they  gave  denrKxra- 
cy  the  cold  shoulder. 

What  the  people  of  Nicaragua  received  was 
a  sham  election  in  which  opposition  parties 
were  exiled.  Trade  unions  have  been  eliminat- 
ed, the  news  media  muzzled,  the  church  har- 
assed, and  government  critics  jailed.  Without 
question,  the  Nicaraguan  people  were  be- 
trayed in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  pluralism  promised  by  the  Sandinistas 
in  1979,  7  years  ago,  does  not  exist.  Further- 
more, there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that 
it  ever  will  exist,  if  we  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Marxists  in  Managua. 

If  we  do  not,  this  week,  vote  to  send  the 
Contras  the  aid  requested  by  the  President, 
we  will  be  ensuring  the  consolidation  of  an- 
other Communist  regime  in  the  New  World. 
Yet  another  bootprint  of  Soviet-sponsored  op- 
pression will  be  made  permanently  on  this 
hemisphere.  The  struggle  for  Nicaragua  will 
end  and  the  fight  to  save  El  Salvador,  Hondu- 
ras, and  Costa  Rica  will  begin. 


Why?  Because  no  Mandst  regime  has 
shown  any  desire  to  discard  dictatorships  vol- 
untarily: Not  one  .  .  .  ever  .  .  .  anywhere  .  .  . 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth.  Nowhere  in  the  long 
chronicle  of  human  history  has  this  abomina- 
ble record  been  altered.  And  this  is  one  prom- 
ise for  the  future  that  the  Sandinistas  are  only 
too  willing  to  keep. 

That  is  why  the  idea  that  the  Sandinistas 
can  be  brought  to  the  bargaining  table  without 
pressure  is  so  absurd.  It  is  an  idea  utterly 
without  foundation.  The  United  States  and 
many  other  nations  have  bent  over  backward 
to  bring  the  Sandinistas  into  negotiations.  We 
have  been  waiting  for  7  long  years.  We're  still 
waiting.  We  will  always  be  waiting,  unless  the 
Contras  are  given  the  wherewithal  to  defend 
the  Ideal  or  a  pluralistic  political  sytem. 

And  make  no  mistake,  that  is  what  they  are 
fighting  for.  The  leaders  of  the  Nicaraguan  re- 
sistance—Adolfo  Calero,  Alfonso  Robelo  and 
Arturo  Cruz— are  democrats,  as  well  as  free- 
dom fighters.  And  we  must  support  them  in 
their  fight  to  be  free  of  tyranny. 

The  allegation  that  the  Contras  are  merely  a 
collection  of  former  Somoza  followers  has 
been  thoroughly  debunked.  In  fact,  the  Contra 
leadership  is  drawn  almost  entirely  from  those 
who  opposed  Somoza.  Yes,  there  may  be 
some  former  Somoza  supporters  among  the 
Contras,  just  as  there  are  former  Marcos  sup- 
porters in  the  Philippine  Government  of  Cora- 
zon  Aquino.  How  many  here  would  be  willing 
to  condemn  the  Aquino  government  for  this 
fact? 

And  what  can  the  rest  of  Central  America 
expect  from  a  solidly  entrenced  Sandinista 
regime  in  Managua?  With  proof  of  United 
States  hesitancy— proof  that  a  no  vote  on 
Contra  akJ  would  supply— Costa  Rica  would 
be  forced  to  accept  an  unilateral  border 
agreement  with  the  Communists.  With  no  de- 
fense force,  what  choice  would  Costa  Rica 
have?  This  would  deny  critically  important 
bases  to  the  Contras. 

Likewise,  Contra  bases  in  Honduras  could 
be  eliminated,  as  Honduran  hospitality  for 
these  bases  has  tended  to  waver  in  relattons 
to  United  States  support. 

In  short,  there  would  be  no  bases  and  no 
Contra  effort.  There  would  be  only  Mandsm— 
and  Marxism  inevitably  expands.  Indeed,  we 
already  have  heard  Colombian  accusations  of 
Sandinista-supplied  arms  reaching  the  M-19 
guerrillas,  Salvadoran  accusations  of  Sandi- 
nista involvement  with  left-wing  insurgents  In 
El  Salvador— as  well  as  in  the  kidnaping  of 
President  Duarte's  daughter.  Without  the 
Contra  opposition,  the  Sandinistas  would  be 
free  to  step  up  this  program  of  exported  vio- 
lence—with the  all-too-willing  financial  and 
military  help  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Unk>n. 

A  "no"  vote  this  week  would  be  a  betrayal 
of  the  vision  of  freedom  in  which  we  have  in- 
vested in  El  Salvador,  and  with  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua. 

Not  only  would  the  hope  of  peace  be  put  to 
flight  from  the  region,  but  the  United  States 
would  see  a  vast  floodtide  of  refugees  fleeing 
northward,  as  well.  Just  this  week  a  Honduran 
military  officer  in  Washington  told  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "Just  look  at  the  new  air  base 
the  Americans  are  building  at  Mocoron  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Honduras.  It  makes  no  mili- 
tary sense.  But  It  will  come  in  handy  when  all 


those  refugees  from  Ntoaragua  have  to  be 
evacuated  to  Florida— including  the  Contras." 
Voting  "no"  on  the  President's  request  will 
ensure  a  busy  time  at  the  Mocoron  air  base. 
The  United  States  can  and  must  lead  on 
this  issue.  We  must  not  desert  the  Contras  in 
their  time  of  greatest  need.  For  to  do  so 
would  be  to  desert  the  cause  of  freedom 
itself. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rob- 
erts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  trying  to 
resolve  how  best  we  should  respond  to  the 
situation  in  Central  America,  I  do  not  rise 
today  to  question  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of 
those  who  may  not  share  my  view.  I,  too. 
have  strong  reservations  regarding  the 
choices  we  face.  This  is  another  of  those 
times  when  honest  minds  differ  and  differ 
strongly.  I  am  not  sure  there  is  a  totally  "right" 
answer. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  Central 
America.  Most  ol  my  time  this  session  has 
been  devoted  to  the  problems  we  face  in  agn- 
culture.  But,  like  my  colleagues,  I  have  a  keen 
interest  and  responsibility  I  have  been  to  the 
briefings  by  the  appropriate  agencies.  I  have 
read  reams  of  material.  I  have  not  been  to 
Central  American,  but  I  have  talked  at  length 
with  those  who  have  And,  more  to  the  point,  I 
have  visited  with  the  people  of  my  district  who 
are  very  concerned. 

The  letter  I  received  from  one  of  my  country 
bankers  is  typical  of  this  concern. 

Dear  Pat:  Yesterday.  I  had  the  sad  task  of 
tclllnB  a  86-year-old  farmer  and  his  wife 
that,  because  Farmers  Home  AdmlnUtratlon 
has  no  money  for  a  direct  loan  that  could 
have  kept  them  in  bualneu,  they  would 
have  to  liquidate  their  farm  holdings  and 
leave  the  farm. 

As  much  aa  I  hated  to  tell  these  people 
that  they  would  have  to  liquidate,  I  had 
convinced  myself  that  these  things  had  to 
happen,  and  that  when  our  country  was 
trying  lU  best  to  cut  deficit  spending,  there 
had  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  fallout  from 
cutbacks  on  funding  for  Federal  programs. 

Then  1  picked  up  my  newspaper  this 
morning. 

The  headline  said:  "Reagan  to  seek  tlOO 
million  to  help  Contras."  How  In  the  world 
can  we  sit  by  and  watch  our  farmers  leave 
their  farms  because  funding  that  might 
help  them  supposedly  is  not  available  and 
yet  we  seem  to  have  funds  to  help  people  In 
another  country? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  given  the  adversity  we 
face  in  farm  country,  that  Is  a  very  good  ques- 
tion. 
But,  answer  the  question  we  must. 
As  I  understand  it,  this  $100  million  comes 
from  the  Pentagon  budget.  It  is  not  new 
money.  That  Is  an  important  point. 

Now,  there  are  few  In  Congress  who  have  a 
greater  aversion  to  spending  other  people's 
money  than  I  do.  And,  I  have  no  desire  to  go 
meddling  in  someone  else's  back  forty  at  a 
time  when  our  farmers  need  assistance  so 
desperatety.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  no  time 
to  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  Look 
beyond  agriculture's  pasture  fence,  If  you  will, 
to  see  what  is  coming  up  the  road  and  what 
may  soon  be  at  our  gates. 


The  intentions  of  the  Sandinistas  are  dear. 
[Xiring  the  first  16  months  of  the  Sandinista 
government,  ttie  United  States  gave  the  Sarv 
dinistas  $119  million  in  aid.  Compare  that  to 
$224  millkjn  given  Somoza  over  a  period  of 
20  years.  In  appreciation,  they  cor)ducted  a 
military  buildup  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  Central  America.  Costa  Rk:a,  a  neighbor 
wittxMt  an  army,  could  have  troops  and  tanks 
in  ito  capital  of  San  Jose  wrlthin  12  hours.  The 
situation  could  be  much  the  same  for  other 
nations  in  the  regton. 

Now,  I'm  not  trying  to  use  scare  tactics  or 
tell  you  the  domino  theory  Is  fact.  But.  given 
the  statements  and  actions  of  the  Sandinistas 
themselves,  these  are  realistic  assumptions. 
They  have  pledged  to  spread  the  revolution 
beyond  the  borders  of  Nicaragua.  And,  that  is 
exactly  what  they  have  been  doing.  They  have 
been  and  are  provkjing  weapons  to  the  insur- 
gents and  terrorists  in  El  Salvador.  When 
there  is  akJ  to  the  Contras,  the  flow  of  those 
weapons  and  the  rate  of  ten'orist  activities  les- 
sens. When  there  is  not,  they  increase. 

If  the  Sandinistas  are  given  free  reign  to  do 
as  they  have  promised,  the  only  cf>eck  on 
their  assertiveness  will  be  the  U.S.  military, 
not  to  mention  an  uncontrollable  flood  of  refu- 
gees into  this  country.  I  can  sure  think  of 
other  places  for  the  $100  mlllton  to  go.  But 
the  cost  of  doing  nothing  and  facing  the  un- 
pleasant  but  predictable  consequences  will  be 
far  greater  in  farm  country  and  to  every  Ameri- 
can. 

Will  the  $100  mlllk>n  do  the  job?  I  have  my 
doubts.  Will  It  prevent  the  Sandimstss  from 
completing  the  1 1 ,000-foot  airfield  they  woukl 
have  us  believe  is  being  built  for  crop  dusters? 
Will  It  cause  the  Sandinistas  to  think  twice 
about  finishing  the  deep  water  port  to  serve 
as  a  base  for  Soviet  submarines?  Will  It 
lessen  the  flow  of  arms  and  terrorist  activities 
in  El  Salvador  and  other  nations  of  the 
region?  Will  this  assistance  reduce  the 
number  within  current  refugee  camps  and  the 
real  possibility  of  refugees  m  this  country?  Will 
the  $100  million  cause  Mr.  Ortega  and  his  co- 
horts to  restore  the  civil  liberties  taken  away 
by  edict  last  October— liberties  I  might  add 
that  we  all  enjoy  and  take  for  granted  in  this 
country?  Will  the  newspaper  La  Prinze  be  able 
to  go  to  press  snd  print  the  truth  as  opposed 
to  submitting  their  galley  proofs  for  censor- 
ship? 

In  truth,  no  one  knovys  for  sure  the  answer 
to  these  tough  questkjns.  The  $100  mlllk)n 
may  not  be  enough.  But,  I  do  know  that  with- 
out this  assistance  there  is  no  way,  no  remote 
scenario,  under  which  the  Sandinistas  will  re- 
linquish power  and  restore  Indivklual  freedoms 
through  the  process  of  negotiatton. 

We  must  face  up  to  that  cost— both  in  dol- 
lars snd  human  suffering  of  what  we  will  do 
when  that  airfield  is  complete,  when  the  deep 
water  port  is  a  working  base  for  Soviet  sub- 
marines, wt>en  the  Sandinista  revolutkxi  is 
spread  throughout  the  regton,  and  when  refu- 
gees, already  growing  In  number,  flee  and 
come  to  this  country,  when  In  the  course  of 
the  66-year  history  of  takeover  by  Commu- 
nists, those  Individual  nghts  are  never  re- 
stored, Measured  against  the  cost  of  all  these 
things,  I  think  the  $100  million  represents  the 
proper  and  prudent  course  of  action. 
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Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I've  been  watch- 
ing this  debate  very  closely  sir>ce  we  began 
earty  this  afternoon,  and  I  was  struck  by  wtiat 
can  only  be  described  as  chronic  deja  vu.  I'm 
going  to  try  not  to  Impugn  motives  or  question 
patriotism.  But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  a 
clear  historical  trend  which  supports  the  alle- 
gations recently  made  in  Washington  that  one 
of  our  political  parties  has  indeed  acted, 
whether  IntentKDnally  or  rrat,  as  "the  coguaran- 
tor  of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine"  and  "the  pall- 
bearer of  democracy"  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. 

Watching  the  debate  I  was  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  the  arguments  espoused  during 
the  1960-81  debate  over  U.S.  assistance  to 
El  Salvador.  I'd  like  to  quote  a  few  of  my  col- 
leagues, some  of  whom  have  since  left  Con- 
gress, but  ttietr  arguments  endure.  One  of  the 
most  representative  arguments  of  this  school 
of  tfKXjght  was  summed  up  by  one  of  my 
Democrat  colleagues  on  February  26,  1981. 
He  said: 

U.S.  military  support  for  the  Duarte 
regime  in  El  Salvador  Is  a  tragic  mistake,  di- 
rectly contrary  to  our  own  Ideals  and  na- 
tional Interests,  and  chilling  txi  its  parallels 
to  the  early  days  of  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

Instead  of  comparing  U.S.  policy  in  Nicara- 
gua to  that  of  Vietnam,  why  not  compare  rt  to 
our  efforts  in  El  Salvador?  I  point  to  El  Salva- 
dor as  a  net  success  of  Americin  foreign 
polk:y.  We  all  krxsw  about  the  relatively  free 
and  open  elections,  and  the  progress  that  the 
Duarte  government  has  made  toward  creating 
a  more  open  society.  Because  of  U.S.  sup- 
port. El  Salvador  is  well  on  Its  way  to  a  free 
arKJ  democratic  society. 

Hindsight  is  always  20-20,  but  wtiy  not 
learn  from  our  experiences  In  El  Salvador  and 
apply  them  to  Nicaragua.  Today,  I  have  heard, 
nMTly  vert^atim,  the  warnings  issued  by  some 
Members  during  ttie  debate  over  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador. I  woukj  like  to  read  a  few  of  these 
statements  against  aid  in  1981. 

First,  they  said  we  are  not  supporting  a  pop- 
ular movement.  On  February  26,  1981,  a 
Member  of  this  body  was  heard  to  say: 

Our  own  intelligence  agencies  will  admit, 
when  pressed,  that  the  Duarte  government 
has  almost  no  base  of  popular  support,  and 
that  It  would  not  even  t>e  a  major  contender 
in  a  fairly  contested  election. 

He  went  on  to  state  tfiat  it  is  nonsense  to 
describe  this  government  as  '  *  *  a  force  for 
denxx:racy  in  El  Salvador. 

Where  would  El  Salvador  be  today  If  those 
supporting  freedom  had  lost  the  det>ate  in 
19827  Where  will  the  forces  of  freedom  be  in 
Nicaragua  if  the  Sandinistas  are  encouraged 
to  continue  their  oppressive  policies? 

Another  member  stated  on  February  24, 
1981  once  again  during  the  debate  over  aid  to 
El  SaNador: 

The  consequences  of  deeper  U.S.  military 
commitment  cannot  t>e  ignored.  There  is  a 
grave  rlsic  that  more  American  personnel 
will  be  committed— and  that  more  American 
lives  will  be  lost.  Then  we  may  find  our- 
selves on  the  precipice  of  full-scale  military 
Intervention. 


Last  time  I  checked  we  have  not  invaded  El 
Salvador,  nor  have  we  increased  the  number 
of  advisers  stationed  in  that  country.  I  would 
like  to  conclude  by  quoting  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  Members  of  this  House,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  wtra  stated  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1982,  while  discussing  El  Salvador 

I  cannot  Imagine  succumbing  once  again 
to  the  siren  song  of  those  who  would  sell 
down  the  river  the  responsible  people  who 
are  trying  to  have  a  stable,  free,  democratic 
government  on  behalf  of  those  who  would 
follow  the  example  of  Castro's  Cul>a. 

Let's  not  sell  down  the  river  the  only 
chance  we  have  to  achieve  a  oemocratic  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua.  I'm  tired  of  hearir>g  the 
same  oW  lines  from  the  "peace-at-any-cost" 
k)bby.  If  this  lobby  would  have  won  the  debate 
in  1982.  El  Salvador  would  probably  be  an- 
other Cuba  today. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  how  much  time  remains  for 
both  sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  has  1  hour  and  59  min- 
utes of  total  time  remaining.  The  ma- 
jority side  has  2  hours,  8V^  minutes 
total  time  remaining. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Evans]. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, last  May  I  accompanied  a  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  from  my  district  to 
Honduras  for  2  weeks  of  training.  I 
also  visited  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  El 
Salvador,  and  met  with  government 
officials,  businesspeople,  Contra  lead- 
ers, and  ordinary  people. 

I  saw  a  region  struggling  with  pover- 
ty and  suffering  from  huge  gaps  in 
wealth.  I  learned  about  the  daily 
battle  facing  most  people  Just  to  get 
by.  no  matter  who's  in  power.  And  I 
learned  about  the  strong  awareness  of 
our  country's  role  in  the  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  same  time  I 
represent  an  area  that  has  been  devas- 
tated by  Reaganomics.  In  rural  coun- 
ties farmers  are  losing  their  farms. 
Rural  communities  are  shrinking  as 
farm-dependent  businesses  shut  their 
doors. 

In  the  cities,  more  than  one-tenth  of 
our  workers  are  still  without  jobs. 
Thousands  of  jobless  factory  workers 
from  John  Deere.  Caterpillar,  and 
International  Harvester  are  lined  up 
for  retraining  programs,  which  thlis 
administration  has  targeted  for  cuts. 
Real  estate  vtUues  are  at  rockbottom, 
and  hard-pressed  local  governments 
are  enacting  tax  increases  or  cutting 
needed  services  to  make  ends  meet. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  wants  to 
spend  $100  million  on  the  Contras.  He 
demands  millions  for  bullets  for  Cen- 
tral America,  while  the  unemployed, 
our  veterans,  the  handicapped  auid 
poor  must  bite  the  bullet  here  at 
home.  These  priorities  are  badly  mis- 
ordered. 


When  our  own  citizens  are  facing 
budget  cuts  in  student  loans,  agricul- 
ture, and  job  training  programs,  I 
cannot  support  sending  $100  million  to 
the  Contras.  Their  leadership  is  large- 
ly the  remnants  of  Somoza's  National 
Ouard.  And  the  General  Accounting 
Office  can't  even  account  for  much  of 
the  $27  million  the  Contras  received 
last  year. 

I  wish  the  President  would  turn  his 
attention  to  the  15  million  Americans 
without  \6t&  and  the  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies losing  their  farms  every  day.  We 
in  Congress  should  concentrate  on 
those  problems,  and  not  send  more 
taxpayer  dollars  to  support  war  in 
Central  America. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hayes]. 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
President's  proposal  to  give  $100  mil- 
lion in  aid  to  the  Contras  attempting 
to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. Over  the  past  few  weeks,  and  es- 
pecially today,  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  expressed  their  various  positions 
on  this  issue.  So  have  my  constituents 
from  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  mail 
and  the  phone  calls  have  been  over- 
whelming, both  in  their  number,  and 
In  their  opposition  to  the  President's 
plan.  For  every  person  who  has  con- 
tacted my  office  in  support  of  the 
President's  plan.  29  people  have 
spoken  against  it. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  policy  is 
not  only  unpopular,  but  unrealistic. 
We  need  to  re-examine  our  Nation's 
priorities.  Why  do  we  want  to  increase 
the  amount  of  funds  that  we  spend  for 
the  war  In  Central  America  while  re- 
ducing the  amount  that  we  spend  for 
our  own  citizens?  How  can  we  criticize 
other  nations  for  intervening  in  the 
affairs  of  other  countries,  and  then 
turn  around  and  do  it  ourselves? 

How  can  I  tell  the  16,000  teenagers 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  give  them  Jobs  this  summer, 
but  we  can  afford  to  give  guns,  bullets, 
and  other  weapons  to  men  who  rape, 
pillage,  and  murder  for  a  living?  What 
kind  of  lesson  will  they  learn  from 
that? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HAYES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman,  and  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks,  tjecause  he  Is  the 
author  of  the  Jobs  and  Income  Act 
that  speaks  to  the  economic  plight 
generations  of  young  people  have  been 
in.  and  I  am  very  glad  to  associate 
myself  with  him,  because  he  uses  a  ra- 
tional tone  of  voice  in  putting  his  ar- 
guments over.  In  other  words,  he  is 
not  hysterical,  he  is  not  impassioned, 
he  is  not  accusing  anybody  of  being 


Communist  that  I  have  heard  recent- 
ly, and  It  Just  makes  me  feel  good  to 
know  that  the  gentleman  Is  advocating 
this  position. 

Mr.  HAYES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  I  tell  hungry 
schoolchildren  in  Chicago  that  we  will 
be  unable  to  make  certain  that  they 
are  given  all  of  their  innmunizatlons, 
but  that  we  will  give  food  and  medi- 
cine to  the  Contras  In  Nicaragua? 

How  can  I  tell  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  that  we  must  reduce  per- 
sonnel in  the  city's  police  and  fire  de- 
partments because  we  are  making  Cen- 
tral America  safer? 

I  cannot,  and  I  will  not.  There  is  no 
justification  for  our  misguided  prior- 
ities. The  President  has  declared  that 
he  is  a  Contra.  I  want  to  declare  that  I 
am  an  American.  The  President  sup- 
ports the  Contras,  but  the  American 
people  are  the  ones  who  need  our  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  the  President  said  he  is  a  Contra? 

Mr.  HAYES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port those  wonderful  fighting  boys  in 
Nicaragua  that  are  fighting  for  free- 
dom, and  support  $100  million  to  be 
sent  to  their  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I've  come  to  Congress, 
sometimes  I  feel  like  I'm  a  passenger  in  a  car 
in  which  the  driver  has  one  hand  on  the  wheel 
and  the  other  over  his  eyes— and  if  he  is  told 
that  the  road  curves  left,  he  is  willing  to  court 
disaster  and  blindly  turn  the  wheel  without 
making  sure  of  the  facts— when  all  he's  got  to 
do  to  avoid  crashing— is  take  his  hand  away 
from  his  eyes.  Since  Congress  hand  seems  to 
be  tightly  fixed  over  its  eyes,  blindly  courting 
disaster,  I  would  like  to  use  my  time  trying  to 
remove  that  hand. 

It  might  be  unpleasant  for  some,  but  it  is 
now  time  to  take  a  long  hard  look  at  the  accu- 
sations of  atrocities  directed  at  both  the  San- 
dinistas government  and  the  democratic  oppo- 
sition. It's  time  for  those  opposing  aid  to  do 
more  than  trot  out  the  same,  well  worn,  alle- 
gations of  freedom  fighter  atrocities  while  only 
reluctantly  conceding  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
a  bad  government.  It  is  time  for  them  to  face 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  overwhelmingly  es- 
tablished that  the  Sandinista  government  has 
adopted  a  calculated,  systematic  policy  of 
committing  atrocities  to  intimidate  the  popula- 
tion and  achieve  absolute  control  over  all  as- 
pects of  society.  There  is  no  corresponding 
documentation  to  shown  the  same  of  the  free- 
dom fighters. 

Rather  than  play  atrocity  poker— I  see  your 
atrocity  and  raise  you  two  atrocities— lets  start 
by  realizing  that  atrocities  have  been  commit- 
ted by  both  sides.  Unfortunately,  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  war  for  freedom  going  on  in 
Nicaragua.  Sadly,  atrocities  are  a  tragic  by- 
product of  war — even  one  fought  for  the  most 
noble  causes. 

First,  let's  discuss  the  questkjn  of  whether 
or  not  the  freedom  fighters  actually  commit 


atrocities  as  a  means  of  advancing  their 
cause.  After  much  research,  I  have  found  the 
answer  to  be  without  question— no.  How  can  I 
be  sure  of  this?  And  that  is  a  fair  question.  It 
is  because  most  of  the  documentation  of 
Contra  atrocities  have  come  from  groups 
whose  motives  and  sources  of  Information  are 
suspect.  Groups  such  as  Witness  for  Peace, 
the  Washington  Office  on  Latin  America, 
Americas  Watch,  the  Brody  Report,  and  even 
Christopher  Dickeys  book,  'With  the  Con- 
tras," have  proven  to  be  at  the  least  very  mis- 
leading and  at  the  worst,  outright  fabrications. 
Let  me  give  you  some  examples. 

The  1985  human  rights  report  issued  by 
WOLA,  the  Washington  Office  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, accusing  the  freedom  fighters  of  atrocities 
was  instigated  by  the  New  York  law  firm  of 
Riechler  &  Applebaum.  This  firm  is  registered 
with  the  Justice  Department  as  an  agent  of 
the  FSLN— and  their  1985  report  was  pre- 
pared by  Witness  for  Peace  which  operates  in 
Nicaragua  with  the  personal  permission  of  In- 
terior Minister  Tomas  Borge.  Keep  in  mind 
that  this  revelation  was  made  by  a  Witness  for 
Peace  steering  committee  member,  Joyce 
Hollyday.  Their  views  are  hardly  an  objective 
perspective  from  which  to  approach  such  seri- 
ous accusations. 

The  Brody  report,  which  lists  alleged  Contra 
atrocities,  was  thoroughly  discredited  by  the 
testimony  of  a  man  in  a  position  to  know  the 
tmth— Mr.  Bayardo  Payan,  a  former  official  of 
the  Sandinista  accounts  department  responsi- 
ble for  paying  Mr.  Brody's  expenses.  Another 
less  than  objective  perspective.  Mr.  Payan's 
testimony  was  given  before  the  House  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Subcommittee  on  April  18, 
1985.  He  said.  "I  believe  that  the  report  given 
by  Mr.  Brody  is  nothing  more  than  a  propa- 
ganda job." 

With  regard  to  the  activities  of  the  former 
Contra  known  as  Suicide,  reported  on  by  Mr. 
Dickey,  the  fact  is  that  this  lunatic  and  his  ad- 
herents were  arrested  and  executed  by  the 
Contra  high  command  for  their  crimes.  The 
point  is;  he  was  stopped.  In  fact  under  an  um- 
brella organization  called  UNO,  the  democrat- 
ic opposition  has  created  an  autonomous 
human  rights  organization,  which  is  based  In 
Costa  Rica.  The  commission's  executive 
council  is  composed  of  human  rights  activists 
such  as  Antonio  Ruiz,  who  was  an  original 
member  of  Nicaragua's  Permanent  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights— which  was  created  to 
monrtor  Somoza's  abuses.  Another  member, 
Ismael  Reyes  was  former  president  of  the  Nic- 
araguan Red  Cross.  This  is  an  obvious 
effort— along  with  human  rights  instruction  to 
trainees— to  do  all  that  is  possible  in  a  time  of 
war  to  monitor  rights  abuses. 

Again,  I  am  not  saying  that  atrocities  did 
not— and  do  not— happen.  But  there  is  simply 
no  reputable  evidence  that  this  is  the  demo- 
cratic opposition's  policy.  How  can  it  be  when 
their  very  survival  depends  on  the  friendship 
and  active  support  of  the  people?  How  can  it 
be  when  over  85  percent  of  the  FDN  Is  made 
up  of  campesinoss  or  country  boys?  And  how 
can  it  be  when  they  started  with  only  a  few 
dozen  and  have  grown  into  a  highly  motivated 
force  of  20,000  men  and  women? 

Now,  lets  look  at  the  Sandinistas.  The  docu- 
mention  of  atrocities  in  their  case,  as  opposed 
to  the  democratic  opposition,  comes  from  rep- 


utable sources.  The  moat  Important  source. 
Alvaro  Baklizon,  is  the  former  chief  investiga- 
tor for  the  Sandinista  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
Alvaro  Baldizon  was  an  insider  in  the  Sandi- 
nista government — an  avowed  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist—who left  the  Government  because  he  saw 
that  the  promise  of  communism  is  not  the 
same  in  reality  as  it  is  on  paper.  He  found  that 
a  Communist  government  can  commit  any 
atrocity  necessary  to  further  their  goals  with 
absolute  impunity.  They  recognize  no  moral 
inperatives.  The  end— consolidating  power  in 
their  hands— justifies  any  means. 

Let  me  quote  Mr.  Baldizon.  "The  ContrM 
do  not  have  a  policy  of  committing  abuMt 
while  the  Sandinistas  do.  When  Contra 
abuses  occurred,  they  appeared  to  be  moti- 
vated by  revenge."  Another  of  his  statements 
illustrates  the  duplk:lty  of  the  Sandinista  and 
their  active— and  apparently  successful— dis- 
information campaign.  He  said  that  in  some 
instances  civilians  who  were  accompanying 
military  convoys  were  caught  in  an  ambush 
and  reported  as  abuses  He  estimated  that  for 
every  Contra  abuses  there  were  1 0  committed 
by  the  Government— and  it  was  his  |0b  to 
know  of  govemn>ent  abuses. 

Additionally,  Baldizon  reports  of  platoons 
coming  back  from  training  in  East  Germany  in 
1981  to  dress  as  Contras  to  lure  unsuspecting 
possible  antirevolutionaries  close  enough  to 
kill  them.  Again,  in  1982,  two  platoons  re- 
turned from  East  Germany,  bought  bolts  of 
blue  material,  boots  and  canteens  from 
Panama.  Their  goal  this  time  was  to  commit 
atrocities  and  blame  them  on  the  Contras.  By 
the  way,  Capt.  Marco  Arvelo  who  led  the  first 
group  is  now  second  in  command  of  state  se- 
curity. 

Now,  let's  apply  the  same  commonsense 
criteria  that  was  applied  to  the  democratic  op- 
position. How  can  this— a  systematic  policy  of 
atrocities— be  when  the  Sandinistas  rely  on 
their  friendship  with  the  people  for  survivial? 
Obviously,  they  don't.  They  have  built  the  larg- 
est military  in  Central  America.  They  have  built 
19  prisons  for  those  who  oppose  their  rule— 
this  in  contrast  to  the  2  that  the  tyrannical 
despot  Somoza  built.  They  have  closed  all  but 
one  state  mn  radio  station  and  two  state  run 
television  stations.  Under  Somoza  there  were 
50  radio  and  3  television  stations! 

How  can  this  be  when  their  huge  120,000 
man  military  is  made  up  of  the  people,  don't 
they  need  their  support?  No;  of  course  not. 
They  have  implemented  a  system  of  forced 
draft  for  everyone  over  the  age  of  12  years 
old.  But,  what  is  wrong  with  a  draft,  you  ask? 
We've  done  It.  The  difference  is  that  the  San- 
dinistas sun^ound  villages,  parks,  theaters  and 
even  break  into  households  where  young  men 
and  boys  are.  Often,  families  don't  know 
where  their  loved  ones  are  taken.  And  last, 
how  can  it  be  when  the  Sandinistas  are  writ- 
ing a  constitution?  Of  course,  their  mentors  in 
the  Soviet  Union  have  a  constitution.  The 
Soviet  Constitution  is  a  constitution  that  evi- 
dently legalizes  activities  like  dropping  bombs 
shaped  like  toys  for  young  Afghan  children  to 
pick  up  and  have  a  hand  or  arm  blown  off. 
Somehow,  I  don't  think  that  Sandinista  atroc- 
!l,es  will  cause  them  to  fall  out  of  favor  with  a 
government  that  practices  these  activities. 
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As  in  any  policy  question  there  are  two  fun- 
damental questiora  we  must  ask  ourselves— 
what  are  ttw  implications  of  doing  it  arxi  what 
are  the  Implications  if  we  don't  If  we  aid  tt>e 
freedom  fighters  we  have  a  chance — First  of 
containing  these  abuses  and  second,  to  turn 
this  situation  around.  If  we  don't  tfvs  systemat- 
ic policy  of  tt>e  Sandinistas  will  be  used  to  de- 
stabilize tt>eir  neighbor's  government's  will  t>e 
impossible  to  stop. 

While  the  bght  may  be  alot  to  handle  when 
you  eyes  fiave  been  covered — please  attempt 
to  pull  your  harxl  away,  brave  Vne  light,  looK  at 
what  is  actually  there — not  what  you  hope  will 
be  ttiere  to  help  you  ratioralize  your  vote.  If 
you  do,  for  Vne  good  of  Central  America,  for 
the  good  of  Nicaraguans.  and  for  the  good  of 
our  own  nattonal  security— you'll  cast  your 
vote  for  freedom. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  disting:uLshed  gentle- 
man from  California  ViAi.  Miller]. 

Bfr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  earlier  today  some  accusa- 
tions were  made  about  the  documenta- 
tion of  human  rights  violations  by  the 
Contras  of  Nicaraguan  citizens;  and 
the  suggestion  was  that  the  only  docu- 
mentation of  those  human  rights  vio- 
lations was  from  some  report  that  was 
paid  for  by  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. 

The  fact  is  that  the  documentation 
of  those  human  rights  violations  is 
well  documented  by  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional. As  Amnesty  International  says: 

Nicakagxva:  Thz  Human  Rights  Record 

1.  AMlfZSTT  IlfTBRllATIOIfAl.  COIfCXRlfS  IN  BRIBT 

Amnesty  International's  concerns  in  Nica- 
ragua Include  a  pattern  of  frequent,  al- 
though generally  short-tenn.  imprisionment 
of  prisoners  of  conscience;  prolonged  pre- 
trial incommunicado  detention  of  political 
prisoners,  and  restrictions  on  their  right  to 
a  fair  trial;  and  poor  prison  conditions  for 
political  prisoners.  Amnesty  International 
has  received  some  reports  of  torture,  arbi- 
trary killings  and  unacluiowledged  deten- 
tion carried  out  by  military  personel  in 
remote  areas  undergoing  armed  conflict. 
However,  the  organization  has  also  received 
information  on  the  public  trial  and  impris- 
onment of  military  personnel  found  respon- 
sible for  such  abuses.  In  the  course  of  1984 
and  1985  Amnesty  International  took  action 
on  l>ehalf  of  12  prisoners  it  tieUeved  were 
prisoners  of  conscience  or  prol>able  prison- 
ers of  conscience. 

Since  1981  Ami  ^y  International  has  also 
l>een  concerned  about  the  frequently  report- 
ed torture,  mutilation,  and  execution-style 
killing  of  captives  by  irregular  military 
forces  opposing  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. Forces  t>elieved  to  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  a  persistent  pattern  of  such  abuses 
include  those  acting  under  the  name  Puerza 
Democratica  Nicaraquense  (FDN).  Nicara- 
guan Democratic  Force,  the  estimated 
lO.OOO-strong  force  operating  since  1982 
from  permanment  t>ases  in  neightwring 
Honduras;  and  the  largely  MIskito  Indian 
forte,  MISURA,  with  its  primary  military 
iMue  in  the  Honduran  hamlet  Rus  Rus. 
Some  killings  of  captives  have  betn  attril>- 
uted  to  forces  of  the  Coeta  Rlcan-based  op- 
poaitlon  force  AUaiaa  Revolucionaria  De- 


mocratica (AROE),  Democratic  Revolution- 
ary Alliance. 

Amnesty  International's  policy  is  to  con- 
demn the  killing  or  torture  of  captives  by 
anyone,  including  ttoth  government  forces 
and  those  of  opposition  groups.  However, 
the  organization  takes  action  only  with  re- 
spect to  governments,  since  they  are  the  en- 
tities iMund  by  the  international  legal 
standards  which  Amnesty  International 
seeks  to  uphold.  It  addresses  itslef  to  gov- 
errunents  which  engage  directly  in  human 
rights  violations  falling  within  Amnesty  In- 
ternational's mandate  and  to  govenmients 
which  support  or  condone  the  commission 
of  such  abuses  by  other  forces.  The  organi- 
sation may  also  take  action  with  respect  to 
abuses  carried  out  by  certain  non-govem- 
mental  entities  which,  while  not  necessarily 
recognized  formally  as  govenmients.  have 
some  governmental  attributes  such  as  the 
effective  control  of  territory. 

2.  THX  BACKGRODIfS  TO  AMNKSTY 
nrTKRNATIONAL'S  CONCERNS 

2.1  HTTMAN  RIGHTS  IN  THX  ATTKRltATH  OF  THK 
NICARAGUAN  REVOLUTION 

An  estimated  40.000  to  50.000  Nicaraguans 
died  in  the  course  of  the  insurrection 
against  the  government  of  Anastasio 
Somoza  Det>ayle,  lietween  1974  and  that 
government's  overthrow  on  17  July  1979. 
Amnesty  International's  concerns  through- 
out that  period  centered  on  the  Somoza  gov- 
ernment's detention  of  prisoners  of  con- 
science, and  its  use  of  torture,  extrajudicial 
execution,  and  "disappearance  "  to  deal  with 
those  it  l)elieved  represented  actual  or  pro- 
tential  opposition.  In  the  final  years  of  civil 
conocimiento  de  los  mandos  superiores"). 
The  report  does  not  indicate  the  time  period 
within  which  such  cases  were  reported  in 
Special  Zone  One.  whether  individuals 
other  than  those  reported  to  have  "disap- 
peared" in  1982  were  reported  as  victims,  or 
whether  those  responsible  for  such  actions 
had  l>een  the  subject  of  Investigation  and 
disciplinary  action.  Amnesty  International 
is  concerned  that  the  use  of  the  term  "Spe- 
cial Measures"  to  describe  the  apparent 
summary  executions  of  1982  suggests  that 
in  certain  circumstances  such  actions  were 
tolerated  by  higher  authorities  and  that 
their  occurrence  was  delil>erately  concealed. 
Amnesty  International  will  continue  to  seek 
public  clarification  of  the  cases  of  the  re- 
ported "disappearances"  of  July  to  October 
1982. 

4.  HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUO  AND  FOREIGN  OR 
DOMESTIC  OPPOSITION  FORCES 

Human  righU  violations  in  Nicaragua 
have  t>een  reported  in  the  context  of  pro- 
longed armed  conflict.  In  addition  to  human 
rights  violations  attributed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  a  pattern  of  abuses  by 
armed  opposition  forces  has  been  reported 
in  the  course  of  this  conflict,  including  the 
routine  torture  and  summary  execution  of 
captives.  Amnesty  International  condemns 
as  a  matter  of  principle  the  torture  or  kill- 
ing of  prisoners  under  any  circumstances, 
whether  by  governmental  forces  or  non-gov- 
ernmental forces  such  as  domestic  opposi- 
tion groups.  The  organization  addresses 
only  goverrunents  directly,  as  entitles  bound 
by  international  human  rights  agreements. 
Amnesty  International  takes  action  when 
governments  are  directly  engaged  in  human 
rights  violations  and  when  they  support  or 
condone  their  perpetration  by  other  agents. 


4.1  ALLEGATIONS  OF  TORTURE  AND  SUMMARY 
EXECUTIONS  OF  DETAINEES  BT  OPPOSmON 
FORCES 

Since  1981  reports  have  been  regularly  re- 
ceived of  detentions,  torture  and  summary 
execution  by  armed  opposition  forces,  with 
most  reports  coming  from  the  areas  of  Jlno- 
tega  and  Matagalpa  twrdering  Honduras, 
and  the  Atlantic  Coast  region.  Victims  of  re- 
ported summary  execution  by  forces  associ- 
ated with  the  FDN  included  a  Miskito,  Jose 
Comejo,  who  was  released  in  the  Decemtier 
1983  amnesty,  and  his  wife.  Jose  Comejo 
was  reportedly  accused  by  opposition  forces 
of  collaborating  with  the  Nicaraguan  au- 
thorities and  as  a  consequence  he  and  his 
wife  were  reportedly  captured  and  killed  in 
late  January  1984  near  the  hamlet  Yulo. 

Others  captured  were  reportedly  taken  to 
bases  in  Honduras  or  Costa  Rica.  Amnesty 
International  apF>ealed  to  the  Honduran  au- 
thorities in  Deceml)er  1982  after  lay  church 
leaders  Maria  Eugenia  de  Barreda  and  her 
husl>and  Felipe  Barreda  were  seized  by  FDN 
forces  while  working  as  teachers  near  the 
Honduran  lx>rder,  taken  across  the  twrder, 
and  reportedly  transported  by  Honduran 
army  forces  to  the  town  of  Danli  where 
they  and  other  Nicaraguan  captives  were  re- 
portedly held  and  interrogated.  According 
to  detailed  reports,  from  captives  who  es- 
caped PDN/Honduran  custody  at  Danli.  the 
Barredas  had  Ijeen  severely  t>eaten.  Other 
reports  maintained  that  Maria  Eugenia  de 
Barreda  had  l)een  repeatedly  raped  and  was 
held  bound  and  gagged.  The  txxlies  of  the 
two  were  reportedly  found  near  Danli  sever- 
al months  later. 

More  recently.  Amnesty.  International  ap- 
pealed to  the  Honduran  authorities  after 
the  seizure  by  FDN  forces  in  Nicaragua's 
Jinotega  department  of  five  student  teach- 
ers on  28  Septemt)er,  1984.  and  another  on  5 
Octot>er  and  their  reported  removal  across 
the  twrder  to  Honduras.  In  mid-Novemt>er 
1985  it  was  reported  that  one  of  them  had 
escaped.  She  told  a  press  conference  in  Ma- 
nagua that  she  had  been  held  inside  Hondu- 
ras for  part  of  her  captivity,  where  she  was 
raped  and  tortured.  She  l>elleved  that  four 
of  her  colleagues  may  have  l>een  killed  by 
the  FDN.  The  detention  of  the  fifth  teacher 
remains  unconfirmed  and  the  Honduran  au- 
thorities have  made  no  response  to  inquiries 
alx>ut  her  fate  and  that  of  other  captives  re- 
portedly taken  to  the  FDN's  Las  Vegas 
camp. 

In  a  similar  case,  forestry  technicians 
Fausto  Cristy  and  Jorge  Canales.  both  Nica- 
raguans, and  Regine  Schmemarm,  a  citizen 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  were 
seized  on  14  June  1985  by  forces  of  the 
largely  MlsUto  Indian  group  MISURA 
while  working  north  of  Puerto  Cabezas  in 
Zelaya  Department.  They  were  sutjsequent- 
ly  taken  into  Honduran  territory  to  the 
BdSURA  camp  at  Srum  Laya.  Following 
international  protests.  Regine  Schmemann 
was  removed  from  Srum  Laya  on  2  July  by  a 
delegation  of  three  men,  one  whom  was 
Identified  as  a  Honduran  army  officer.  Ac- 
cording to  Regine  Schmemann's  testimony, 
the  army  escort  was  made  aware  that  her 
two  companions  remained  in  custody  at 
Srum  Laya,  but  made  no  effort  to  assist 
them.  She  was  subsequently  taken  fint  to  a 
Honduran  army  command  [tost  in  Gracias  a 
Dios  province,  and  then  to  the  capital,  Te- 
gucigalpa, where  she  was  handed  over  to  a 
representative  from  her  country's  emljassy 
and  membere  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Croos. 


According  to  the  account  given  to  Amnes- 
ty International  by  Regine  Schmemann. 
each  of  the  three  captives  was  threatened 
with  executive  while  In  MISURA  custody.  It 
is  t>elleved  that  her  presence,  as  a  citizen  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  may 
have  provided  some  protection  for  her  com- 
panions, and  that  there  is  now  considerable 
danger  to  the  lives  of  these  Nicaraguan  ci- 
vilians. On  12  August  1985  Amnesty  Inter- 
national telexed  the  president  of  the  Re- 
public of  Honduras  to  welcome  the  reported 
steps  taken  by  the  Honduran  army  to  secure 
the  release  of  Regine  Schmemann,  and 
urged  that  similar  measures  t>e  taken  to 
ensure  the  physical  safety  of  Fausto  Cristy 
and  Jorge  Canales  and  to  secure  their  imme- 
diate release. 

While  some  prisonere  were  reportedly 
taken  to  iMues  outside  Nicaragua  by  opposi- 
tion forces,  the  forces  of  the  FDN  where 
more  frequently  reported  to  retain  no  pris- 
oners, killing  captives  on  the  spot  or  after 
brief  field  Interrogations.  In  some  areas 
they  reportedly  killed  their  captives  before 
the  assembled  residents  of  target  communi- 
ties. Witnesses  of  such  killings  of  relatives 
and  neighl)ours,  and  FDN  personnel  who 
have  deserted  the  force,  have  described  in 
detailed  testimonies  made  available  to  Am- 
nesty International  execution  style  killings 
in  which  captives  were  iMund.  tortured,  and 
their  throate  silt  by  FDN  forces.  In  some 
cases  captives  were  shot  dead  or  l)eheaded. 
The  number  of  captives  tortured  and  put  to 
death  by  FDN  forces  since  1981  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine,  but  Is  believed  to  total  sev- 
eral hundred. 

4.1.1.  INTERNATIONAL  DIMENSIONS  TO  ABUSES 
BT  OPPOSITION  FORCES 

The  international  dimension  of  abuses  of 
the  rights  of  prisoners  includes  both  the 
frequent  removal  of  opposition  forces'  cap- 
tives to  Honduran  and  Costa  Rlcan  bases 
and  evidence  that  the  armed  forces  of  the 
FDN  are  supported,  instructed  and  directed 
by  agencies  of  foreign  governments. 

A  United  States  Government  role  in  the 
FDN's  development  was  first  formally  ac- 
knowledged in  early  1982  in  the  US  Con- 
gress. A  November  1981  executive  order  was 
reported  to  have  instructed  that  govern- 
ment's Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  to 
assist  the  development  of  the  FDN  as  a  mili- 
tary force  (with  a  provision  of  $19.0  million 
special  funding  for  that  purpose).  Although 
US  government  representatives  acknowl- 
edged assistance  to  equip,  train  and  assist 
the  FDN  as  a  paramilitary  force,  a  US  gov- 
ernment role  in  the  creation  of,  or  direction 
of  the  FDN  has  been  denied. 

Amnesty  International  has  analyzed  a 
copy  of  a  field  manual  issued  to  FDN  forces, 
which  proposes  the  public  "neutralization" 
of  civilians  l>elieved  to  collaborate  with  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  as  a  model  "use  of 
violence  for  propagandlstlc  effecU".  The 
manual,  which  received  widspread  publicity 
In  late  1984,  also  proposes  the  selective  as- 
sassination of  civilian  local  government  offi- 
cials, police,  and  military  personnel.  US  gov- 
ernment representatives  acknowledged  that 
a  US  agency  has  Issued  the  manual— "Psy- 
chological Operations  in  Guerrilla  War- 
fare"—to  FDN  forces,  and  maintained  It  has 
been  Issued  as  a  means  of  exerting  greater 
control  over  Irregular  forces  receiving  US 
assistance  In  coml>attlng  the  Nicaraguan 
construed  as  US  support  for  assassinations 
or  executions,  but  said  that  It  would  be  re- 
called and  reissued  without  reference  to 
"neutralizations". 

Despite  the  suted  official  interpretation 
of  the  manual's  slgnlflcaitce,  the  distribu- 


tion of  the  "psyschlogical  operations" 
manual  was  harahly  criticized  In  US  Con- 
gressional arenas,  notably  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  part  l>ecauae  of 
lU  human  rights  implications.  In  the  Com- 
mittee's public  report  of  5  January  1988  It 
said  that  a  copy  of  the  manual  had  l>een 
provided  to  It  by  a  Journalist  in  8epteml)er 
1984  and  that  subsequently  "CIA  confirmed 
that  the  manual  had  been  written  by  the 
CIA  In  1983  for  use  In  the  "covert"  war 
against  Nicaragua".  As  a  consequence,  the 
Committee  said  that  it  had  initiated  Its  own 
Investigation  Into  the  matter,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  violations  of  US  law  had 
occurred: 

"The  Committee  found  that  the  manual 
was  written  and  printed  up  on  several  edi- 
tions by  the  CIA.  The  manual  talks  of  over- 
throwing the  Sandinistas.  This  raises  the 
question  of  whether  the  Boland  Amend- 
ment was  violated.' 

"The  manual  talks  of  neutralizing'  Sandi- 
nista officials  and  creating  martyrs.  This 
raises  the  question  of  whether  Executive 
Order  12333,  which  prohibits  assassinations, 
was  violated.  The  manual  also  talks  of 
shooting  civilians  trying  to  leave  a  captured 
town,  blackmailing  others  to  work  lor  the 
contras.'  and  endangering  Innocent  people 
by  Inciting  violence  In  mass  demonstra- 
tions .  .  ." 

The  Committee  concluded  that  the 
manual  did  violate  the  law.  However  it  sup- 
ported CIA  denials  that  the  law  had  been 
deliberately  flouted,  attributing  the  manu- 
al's writing  and  distribution  to  the  igno- 
rance of  minor  officials  and  the  negligence 
of  their  superiora: 

"The  Committee  was  told  that  all  CIA  of- 
ficers should  have  known  al>out  the  Execu- 
tive Order's  ban  on  assassination  and  at>out 
the  Boland  Amendment,  but  some  did 
not  .  .  .  The  Incident  of  the  manual  Illus- 
trates once  again  to  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  CIA  did  not  have  adequate 
command  and  control  of  the  entire  Nicara- 
gua covert  action  ...  A  majority  of  the 
Committee  concludes  that  the  manual  rep- 
resents a  violation  of  the  Boland  Amend- 
ment. CIA  officials  up  the  chain  of  com- 
mand either  never  read  the  manual  or  were 
never  aware  of  It.  Negligence,  not  Intent  to 
violate  the  law,  marked  the  manual's  histo- 
ry. The  Committee  concluded  that  there 
was  no  intentional  violation  of  Executive 
Order  12333  " 

Critics  of  the  FDN's  routine  torture  and 
execution  of  captives,  and  the  "Psychologi- 
cal Operations  "  manual  Included  the  FDN's 
own  press  spokesman  and  memt)er  of  its  ex- 
ecutive of  seven  Edgar  Chamorro.  Edgar 
Chamorro  was  expelled  from  the  FDN  In 
early  1985  as  an  apparent  consequence  of 
his  critical  statements.  He  subsequently 
made  detailed  assertions  that  the  FDN  had 


<  ThU  was  an  smendinent  to  the  US  Defenie  Ap- 
propriation! bill  for  (lacaJ  ye&r  1983  which  prohibit- 
ed the  uae  of  funds  "to  furnish  military  equipment, 
military  training  or  sdvice.  or  other  support  for 
military  ictivltles.  to  any  group  of  individual,  not 
part  of  a  country's  srmed  forces,  tor  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras. "  The  bUl  was  signed  into  law  in  Decem- 
ber 1»83.  (See  Rejtort  on  Ou  Activities  of  the  Per- 
maneiU  Select  Committee  on  Inteliigence  o/  the 
HoM»e  of  Repre*entativet  during  the  Stnetv-Eighth 
ConoreMt.  January  J.  1986  (US  Oovemment  Print- 
ing Office  Washington). 

•  Contra"  Is  a  term  widely  used  in  Nicaragua  and 
the  United  SUtes  to  deacribe  the  armed  forces  op- 
posing the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment  and  is  a  con- 
traction of  the  Spanish  term  '"contra-revoludonar- 
loa".  counter  revolutionarlea. 


been  created  and  was  directed  by  the  CIA. 
and  attributed  lU  record  of  himian  rtghu 
abtiae  to  the  operational  command  of  the 
force  by  "former  National  Guardsmen 
who  .  .  .  stifle  Internal  dissent  and  Intimi- 
date or  murder  those  who  dare  oppose 
them." 

Widespread  publicity  about  the  "Psycho- 
logical Operations"  manual,  and  detailed  re- 
porting* of  continued  cases  of  torture  and 
murder  of  captives  attributed  to  FDN  and 
MISURA  forces  In  the  course  of  1985  have 
resulted  in  little  apparent  change  In  the 
operational  tactics  applied  by  these  forces. 

Some  action  was  taken  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Honduras  to  respond  to  press  re- 
ports suggesting  Its  complicity  In  FDN- 
MISURA  abuses.  In  January  1985  MISURA 
leader  Steadman  Fagoth  MuUer  was  ordered 
to  leave  Honduras  after  a  widely  publicized 
threat  made  at  a  press  conference  In  the 
Honduran  capital  to  "execute"  23  Nicara- 
guan soldiers  he  said  were  in  MISURA's  cus- 
tody. The  fate  of  the  23  alleged  captives  was 
apparently  never  established,  however,  and 
Steadman  Fagoth  MuUer  reportedly  re- 
turned to  Honduras  after  several  months  In 
the  USA.  While  in  the  USA.  moreover,  he 
reportedly  defended  his  forces'  policy  of 
summary  execution  In  a  meeting  with  staff 
of  membere  of  the  US  Senate  and  referred 
to  a  list  of  people  facing  execution,  six  of 
whom  he  said  had  already  been  put  to 
death. 

In  September  1985  the  FDN's  titular 
head,  civilian  Adolfo  Calero  responded  di- 
rectly to  criticism  of  FDN  atrocities  by  an- 
noimclng  the  adoption  of  a  "code  of  con- 
duct" establishing  norms  for  the  treatment 
of  civilians  and  prlsonen.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional has  not  yet  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
code  or  received  Information  on  its  Imple- 
mentation. 

We  also  find  out  from  Americas 
Watch  that- 
All  of  the  major  parties  to  the  conflict  In 
Nicaragua  contributed  to  the  worsening  of 
the  human  rights  slttiatlon  In  that  country 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Nicaraguan  Oovemment  escalated  its 
attack  on  freedom  of  expression.  Interfered 
with  religious  freedom.  Jailed  hundreds  of 
Its  political  opponents,  further  restricted 
due  process  of  law  and  forcibly  relocated 
many  thousands  of  its  citizens.  Though  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  points  to  the 
severe  military  threat  that  it  faces  to  Justify 
these  actions,  Americas  Watch's  Investiga- 
tion pereuades  us  that  most  of  iU  repressive 
acts  do  not  bear  the  direct  relationship  to 
that  threat  that  would  make  them  permissi- 
ble under  international  law. 

Military  attacks  by  the  opposition  forces, 
widely  known  as  Contras,  diminished  during 
1985  but  human  righU  abuses  by  them  did 
not.  Americas  Watch  Itself  obtained  testi- 
mony on  some  ninety  murders  and  disap- 
pearances by  the  Contras  during  1985.  Also, 
we  have  gathered  information  on  additional 
abuses  that  they  committed  during  the  firat 
two  months  of  1988.  The  record  demon- 
strates that  during  the  last  six  months,  in 
the  area  of  Central  Zelaya  where  most 
Contra  military  activity  Is  now  concentrat- 


-> 


•See,  for  example.  The  Americas  Watch  Commit- 
tee Violationt  of  the  Lav*  of  War  6»  Both  Side*  in 
Nicaraffua-l»Sl-l»SS.  March  1988.  and  the  First 
supplement  to  the  same  report.  JUNE  1985.  and 
Reed  Brody.  Attacki  tm  the  Nicaruffytan  ■■Contras" 
on  the  aviiian  population  of  Ntcaroffua.  Report  of 
a  FactFindine  Mittion,  September  1984-January 
1985. 
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ed,  they  repeatedly  sought  out  those  they 
considered  to  be  S&ndlnista  activist£  and 
mutilated  and  murdered  them.  The  Union 
Nicara«uense  de  Oposicion  (UNO),  the  po- 
litical organization  that  unites  the  principal 
Contra  forces,  proclaimed  that  it  would  pro- 
mote respect  for  human  rights  by  its  own 
forces,  and  has  established  a  well-funded 
and  professionally-staffed  human  rights  or- 
ganization. 

So  to  put  to  rest  the  cheap  shots,  to 
suggest  that  somehow  there  is  not  ac- 
curate documentation  oi  the  atrocities 
by  the  Contras,  I  ha'.e  entered  these 
into  the  record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  I  have 
additional  time. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  do  not  have  the  time 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCaih]  controls 
the  time. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  there  are 
going  to  be  some  special  orders  this 
evening,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  a  spirited  debate,  and  hope  he 
can  hang  around  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 

HUTTOl.  

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Contras  fighting  for 
freedom  in  Nicaragua.  I  realize  that 
this  is  an  issue  with  strong  feelings  on 
both  sides,  and  I  respect  those  views 
on  the  part  of  the  Members. 

I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1979,  and 
it  was  not  long  after  that  until  the  rev- 
olution took  place  in  Nicaragua;  and 
there  was  great  hope  on  the  part  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people  that  they 
would  be  out  from  imder  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  dictator  Somoza.  but  it  did 
not  happen  that  way. 

I  remember  shortly  after  that  time 
there  was  debate  on  this  floor  on 
whether  or  not  to  send  $75  million  in 
aid  to  the  new  government  in  Nicara- 
gua to  see  if  we  could  not  influence 
the  Nicaraguan  regime  and  to  swing 
them  over  to  the  democratic  side. 

Not  being  disposed  to  vote  for  much 
foreign  aid,  I  was  inclined  to  vote 
against  the  $75  million,  but  I  remem- 
ber very  vividly  the  late  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  Clem  Zablocki. 

The  last  thing  he  said  in  that  debate 
is.  "It  may  not  work,  but  we've  got  to 
try." 

D  1710 

And  that  convinced  me  that  I  should 
vote  for  it.  I  voted  for  the  $75  million 
in  aid  and  took  a  lot  of  flak  for  it.  Of 
course  it  was  not  spent  because  as  you 


know  we  Icnow  how  things  turned  out 
there.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  in 
Nicaragua  along  with  my  colleagues 
about  3  years  ago  and  we  visited  the 
Sandinista  junta  members  as  well  as 
Obando  y  Bravo,  then  bishop,  now  car- 
dinal, with  businessmen,  with  the  Cha- 
morro  family  of  La  Prensa.  And  we 
found  out  about  the  oppression  that 
was  taking  place  in  Nicaragua.  It  is 
still  there  perhaps  even  worse  than 
under  Somoza.  I  say  that  we  cannot 
establish  another  Cuba,  another  Com- 
mimist  regime  in  Central  America  and 
that  is  why  I  support  the  $100  million 
in  aid  to  the  Contras. 

In  Florida  we  are  especially  aware  of 
the  problem  because  of  our  proximity 
and  we  have  been  unloaded  on  by  the 
Cuban  dictator  Fidel  Castro.  We  do 
not  want  this  to  continue.  The  Soviets 
have  put  $500  million  or  more  into 
Nicaragua.  And  does  anyone  think  if 
we  do  not  send  money  to  the  Contras 
that  there  will  not  be  a  continuation 
of  this  move  by  the  Communists  to 
gain  further  footholds  in  Central 
America?  Of  course  not.  They  will  con- 
tinue on. 

So  we  must  continue  to  do  what  we 
can  and  put  the  presstire  on  the  Sandi- 
nista regime. 

I  would  like  for  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess to  work  and  maybe  one  of  these 
days  it  wlU  but  you  know  they  will  not 
talk  to  the  Contras  or  the  freedom 
fighters  and  it  must  be  done  before  we 
can  have  the  right  kind  of  freedom  in 
Nicaragua  and  discontinue  the  kind  of 
oppression  that  is  there. 

So  let  us  help  the  Contras  for  the 
sake  of  freedom  and  as  Clem  Zablocki 
said  back  in  1979  we  must  try  it,  it  is 
the  least  we  can  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mau-yland  [Mr.  Barnes]  has  IV^ 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  yield  my  remaining 
time  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HertelL 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  opposed  to 
the  Sandinistas  denying  freedom  to 
the  people  of  Nicaragua.  But  I  want  to 
evaluate  what  our  policy  should  be 
under  the  doctrine  set  out  November 
28  by  a  speech  of  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  1984  when  Mr.  Weinberger 
gave  this  speech  enunciating  when  we 
should  use  Armed  Forces.  He  said:  "If 
we  do  decide  to  commit  forces  to 
combat  overseas  we  should  have  clear- 
ly defined  political  and  military  objec- 
tives. And  we  should  Icnow  precisely 
how  our  forces  can  accomplish  those 
clearly  defined  objectives.  And  we 
should  have  and  send  the  forces 
needed  to  do  just  that." 

Mr.  Weinberger  also  said,  "Before 
the  United  States  coounlts  combat 
forces  abroad  there  must  be  some  rea- 
sonable assurance  we  will  have  the 
support  of  the  American  people  and 


their  elected  representatives  in  Con- 
gress." 

Then  Mr.  Weinberger  came  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
gave  testimony  just  last  month  and  I 
asked  him  what  our  clear  military  ob- 
jectives were.  I  asked  him  how  much 
money  it  would  take  and  how  long.  I 
asked  him  if  American  trainers  would 
be  used  or  American  forces.  Mr.  Wein- 
berger's reply  in  open  testimony,  "I 
don't  have  my  crystal  ball  with  me, 
Mr.  Hertel.  and  I  can't  tell  you  all  of 
the  answers  to  all  of  those  questions." 

I  asked  him  later  on  about  the  very 
same  thing,  what  is  the  military  objec- 
tives, how  long,  how  much,  fire  Ameri- 
can trainers  involved  in  the  future. 
American  forces  involved,  how  much 
will  it  cost,  what  are  our  military  ob- 
jectives? He  said  again  that  of  course 
he  could  not  tell  me. 

Again  what  Mr.  Weinberger  said  last 
year,  November  1984: 

The  point  that  we  must  keep  uppermost 
in  our  minds  if  we  ever  decide  to  commit 
forces  to  combat  we  must  support  those 
forces  to  the  fullest  to  show  our  national 
will  for  so  long  as  it  takes  to  win.  So  we 
must  have  in  mind  objectives  that  are  clear- 
ly defined  and  understood  and  supported  by 
the  widest  possible  number  of  our  citizens. 

And  that  test  of  Mr.  Weinberger  has 
not  been  met  in  this  debate  or  met  by 
the  administration  in  answering  oiu- 
questions. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
standing  in  for  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman   from    California    [Mr.    Del- 

LUMS]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman 
seek  additional  time? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  do. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  ZVi  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  quote  again  from 
Mr.  Weinberger's  speech  of  November 
28,  1984,  when  he  enunciated  when 
Armed  Forces  should  be  used.  He 
quoted  Clausewitz,  who  had  written: 

No  one  starts  a  war— or  rather,  no  one  In 
his  senses  ought  to  do  so— without  first 
being  clear  in  his  mind  what  he  intends  to 
achieve  by  that  war  and  how  he  intends  to 
conduct  it. 

Again  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had 
this  responsibility  of  enunciating  a 
policy  as  to  when  Armed  Forces 
should  be  used.  He  quotes  Clausewitz 
and  again  we  see  these  questions  are 
not  answered  by  the  proposal  of  $100 
million  in  military  aid  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  Weinberger  also  said  that  "the 
relationship  between  our  objectives 
and  the  forces  we  have  committed,  the 
size,  composition,  and  disposition  must 
be  continually  reassessed  and  adjusted 


if  necessary.  Conditions  and  objectives 
invariably  change  during  the  course  of 
the  conflict.  When  they  do  change, 
then  our  combat  requirements  must 
also  change." 

What  he  has  done  is  left  the  door 
open,  left  the  door  open  because  as 
Mr.  Weinberger  said,  "War  may  be  dif- 
ferent today  than  in  Clausewitz's  time 
but  the  need  for  well-defined  objec- 
tives and  a  consistent  strategy  is  still 
essential.  If  we  determine  that  a 
combat  mission  has  become  necessary 
for  our  vital  national  interests  then  we 
must  send  forces  capable  to  do  the  job 
and  not  assign  a  combat  mission  to  a 
force  configured  for  peacekeeping." 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  today  is  evalu- 
ate the  administration's  policy  and  re- 
quest for  $100  million  in  military  aid 
for  the  Contras,  to  evaluate  that  in 
light  of  the  standards  established  by 
our  Secretary  of  Defense  just  a  few 
short  months  ago.  And  then  I  take 
that,  with  his  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions, to  meet  his  own  criteria  of  clear 
military  objectives,  of  having  the 
American  people's  strong  support,  of 
achieving  victory  and  I  see  they  do  not 
match  up.  That  is  what  we  have  been 
hearing  from  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  this  debate.  The  questions 
cannot  be  answered.  We,  as  much  as 
we  are  opposed  to  freedom  being 
denied  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  are 
not  going  to  give  an  open-ended  blank 
check.  We  are  opposed  to  sending 
American  forces  and  we  still  do  not 
have  an  answer  of  the  administration 
as  to  their  position  on  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  a  lot  of  us 
feel  as  though  your  side  has  not  been 
willing  to  answer  questions.  A  lot  of  us 
have  stood  up.  asked  people  to  yield 
when  they  were  making  these  state- 
ments and  we  Just  have  not  gotten  any 

answer. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  a  question  for  me? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  for  one  thing  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
statements  that  he  is  using  of  "Cap" 
Weinberger's  are  a  year  and  a  half  old. 
A  lot  of  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half. 

When  I  was  in  Nicaragua  this  past 
weekend  the  Nicaraguan  people  were 
saying  down  there  that  much  has 
changed  there  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  OK.  You 
have  made  the  statement,  now  I  will 
answer  that  statement. 

Mr.  Weinberger  has  not  changed  his 
policy  of  when  Armed  Forces  should 
be  used.  Now  If  he  wants  to  set  a  dif- 
ferent standard  for  other  nations  as  to 
when  forces  should  be  used  such  as 
the  Contras.  such  as  mercenaries, 
something  of  that  sort,  I  guess  he 
could  enunciate  a  different  policy. 


But  he  has  not  backed  down  or 
changed  his  policy  at  all.  He  Just  has 
not  met  the  mark.  He  Just  does  not 
have  a  policy  regarding  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua  that  meets  his  own  stand- 
ards for  when  Armed  Forces  should  be 
used. 

Clearly  from  his  statement  In  No- 
vember 1984.  surely  from  this  major 
speech  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
gave  in  November  1984  as  to  when 
military  Armed  Forces  should  be  used, 
his  criteria  of  having  strong  support 
and  lasting  support  of  the  American 
people,  his  criteria  of  clear  military 
objectives  are  not  met  by  this  $100 
million  proposal.  We  have  seen  that 
throughout  this  debate,  in  past  de- 
bates about  this  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration. It  is  wrong,  and  that  is  why 
the  House  will  reject  it,  and  that  is 
why  the  American  people  are  opposed 
to  it. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm.] 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  two 
choices.  They  are  not  simple  choices. 
We  can  either  decide  to  shape  or  con- 
tinue to  watch  events  in  Central 
America.  We  must  decide  whether  we 
want  to  remain  passive  and  allow 
others  to  shape  our  national  destiny, 
or  whether  we  want  to  use  the  re- 
sources at  our  disposal  to  stop  the 
spread  of  and  remove  the  Nicaraguan 
Communist  cancer  from  our  hemi- 
sphere. As  a  Democrat  and  as  an 
American.  I  have  always  believed  that 
we  must  shape  our  own  destiny  if  we 
are  to  remain  a  free  people. 

I  have  heard  many  arguments 
against  the  proposed  $100  million  in 
aid  for  the  Contras.  I  recognize  that 
there  is  validity  in  arguments  that  aid 
needs  to  be  properly  audited,  and  that 
there  needs  to  be  greater  coordination 
between  the  various  Contra  factions. 
The  Contras  need  military  training 
and  they  need  defensive  weapons.  We 
need  time  sensitive  negotiations  to 
pursue  our  objectives  diplomatically. 
The  Skelton  package  addresses  all 
these  issues  and  we  have  been  assured 
by  the  President,  in  word  and  deed, 
that  these  proposals  are  being  consid- 
ered in  the  formulation  of  a  new  game 
plan  for  Central  America. 

As  In  all  Insurgencies,  there  have 
been  far  too  many  brutalities,  just  as 
there  were  In  our  American  Revolu- 
tion. I'm  sure  my  colleagues  from  Mas- 
sachusetts could  elaborate  on  those  in- 
stances when  individuals  loyal  to  the 
British  Crown  were  tarred  and  feath- 
ered and  often  hung  on  the  Boston 
Commons.  Our  Nation  must  plan  an 
active  role  in  increasing  the  democrat- 
ic nature  of  the  Contra  movement. 
There  are  differences  over  how  we  are 
to  best  do  it.  However  these  differ- 
ences and  this  issue  are  peripheral. 
The  fundamental  question  is  whether 


we  can  tolerate  the  existence  of  an- 
other Communist  state  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

Rejection  of  the  $100  million  aid 
package  and  adoption  of  a  policy  of  in- 
action, with  vague  promises  of  a 
futiu-e  vote  on  a  compromise  proposal, 
poses  imacceptably  grave  risks  for  our 
Nation  and  other  democracies.  The 
risks  are  clear  because  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  Sandinista  inten- 
tions. The  Sandinista  Commandante 
Bayardo  Arce  makes  clear  the  Sandi- 
nista contempt  for  democracy,  plural- 
ism and  their  plans  to  strengther  ties 
with  the  Soviets  In  the  following  re- 
marks: 

The  power  to  act  is  precisely  what  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat— the  ability  of  the  (working) 
class  to  impose  its  will  by  using  the  means 
at  hand  (without)  (middle  class)  formalities. 
For  us,  then,  the  elections,  viewed  from  that 
perspective,  are  a  nuisance.  Just  as  a  number 
of  things  that  make  up  the  reality  of  our 
revolution  are  a  nuisance  ...  It  is  useful  for 
example,  to  be  able  to  display  an  entrepre- 
neurial class  and  mixed  production  in  the 
mixed  economy  system  we  promulgated, 
while  we  move  ahead  in  strategic  ways.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  entrepreneurial 
class  no  longer  controls  all  the  means  to  re- 
produce itself.  It  no  longer  controls  the 
banks,  foreign  trade,  or  the  source  of  for- 
eign exchange.  Therefore,  any  Investment 
project  In  the  country  belongs  to  the  State. 
The  (middle  class)  no  longer  InvesU- it  sub- 
sists .  .  .  Imperialism  (U.S.A.)  asks  three 
things  of  us:  to  abandon  Interventlonlsm.  to 
abandon  strategic  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  socialist  community,  and  to 
be  democratic.  We  cannot  cease  being  inter- 
nationalists unless  we  cease  being  revolu- 
tionaries. We  cannot  discontinue  strategic 
relationships  unless  we  cease  being  revolu- 
tionaries. It  is  impoaslble  even  to  consider 
this. 

These  remarks  and  numerous  other 
statements,  and  more  importantly,  ac- 
tions of  the  Sandinista  regime,  make  it 
clear  that  their  objective  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  totalitarian  Leninist 
state  and  the  spread  of  their  ideology 
throughout  the  region.  Clearly  both  of 
these  objectives  are  directly  counter  to 
U.S.  Interests.  SandlnlsU  success 
might  well  produce  a  flood  of  refugees 
Into  this  country  and  lead  to  a  reap- 
praisal of  many  of  otu*  global  commit- 
ments. If  we  remain  passive  in  the  face 
of  the  activist,  aggressive  policies  of 
the  Communists,  we  will  allow  them  to 
determine  the  future  of  this  region. 

Central  America  is  a  pressure  cooker 
about  to  explode.  We  cannot  allow  the 
Sandinistas  to  turn  up  the  flames  and 
bring  disaster  for  the  peoples  of  the 
region  and  our  Nation.  In  this  Cham- 
ber are  two  pictures.  One  of  Washing- 
ton, our  first  President  and  command- 
er of  the  Revolutionary  Armies,  and 
one  of  Lafayette,  the  Frenchman  who 
provided  the  needed  military  assist- 
ance that  permitted  our  forces  to  tri- 
umph over  British  tyranny.  Today 
Nicaraguans  are  asking  for  our  assist- 
ance in  ending  Communist  tyranny. 
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We  must  follow  the  example  of  Lafay- 
ette and  provide  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua with  assistance  to  put  out  the 
flame  of  Communist  dictatorship. 
With  our  help  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua. Costa  Rica  and  the  emerging  de- 
mocracies in  the  region  have  a  chance 
for  a  future  in  freedom.  FYeedom  is  a 
precious  commodity  for  us,  and  it 
should  be  shared  with  our  neighbors.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  aid  to 
the  Contras.  Vote  to  help  our  friends. 
Vote  to  release  these  funds.  Vote  for 
freedom  for  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiD 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hefner]  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sten- 
holm].  

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  because  my  con- 
cern is  the  fact  that  the  $100  million 
we  have  got  kind  of  oversimplified  and 
a  lot  of  folks  have  the  idea  that  $100 
million,  then  all  our  problems  are 
gone. 

The  gentleman  alluded  to  the  fact  in 
his  opening  statement  that  we  should 
support  the  $100  million  to  do  away 
with  the  Sandinista  government  in 
Nicaragua.  If  that  is  the  goal,  to  me  I 
have  a  problem  figuring  out  where  do 
we  go  after  the  $100  million.  The  gen- 
tleman also  mentioned  that  we  have  to 
come  back,  we  would  have  to  have  sup- 
port of  gunships  and  sophisticated 
weapons  and  this  sort  of  thing.  Is  the 
gentleman  talking  about  coming  back 
at  a  later  date  with  an  appropriation 
or  legislation  that  would  give  more 
moneys,  appropriate  moneys  for  heli- 
copters and  what  have  you?  That  is  a 
problem  that  I  have  had  with  this  leg- 
islation all  along.  To  me  $100  million.  I 
know  what  $100  million  buys  and  I 
know  that  $100  million  does  not  do 
anything  as  far  as  would  even  be 
enough  to  siJstain  for  1  year  let  alone 
18  months  and  would  buy  any  weap- 
ons in  time.  Would  the  gentleman 
comment  on  what  he  meant  when  he 
said  he  is  going  to  come  back? 
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Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  be 
happy  to. 

The  gentleman's  crystal  ball  is  much 
clearer  than  mine  when  he  can  foresee 
what  may  or  may  not  happen  in  the 
future. 

What  I  was  referring  to  in  my  state- 
ment is  what  we  know  is  a  fact  there 
today.  We  know  that  the  Contras. 
those  Nicaraguan  people  who  want  to 
fight  communism  within  their  country 
and  deliver  their  country  back,  need 
help. 

Last  year,  the  wisdom  of  this  House 
said  $27  million  in  humanitarian  aid 


was  enough  to  do  it.  Clearly  that  has 
not  been  enough  to  do  anything. 
Whether  $100  million  will  be  enough 
or  whether  it  is  $50  million  or  what- 
ever.    

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  am  not  being  argu- 
mentative, and  I  do  not  have  a  crystal 
ball,  but  I  know  what  things  cost. 

What  I  am  asking  is,  the  gentleman 
said  that  they  were  going  to  have  to 
have  more  arms  and  this  sort  of  thing; 
do  you  say  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  come  back  for  another  appropria- 
tion or  another  resolution  for  more 
money?  That  is  all  that  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  have  heard 
statement  after  statement  made  by 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
there  is  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
there  is  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
this  House  of  Representatives,  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  who  are  prepared  to 
vote  those  funds  necessary  to  stop 
communism  in  that  hemisphere. 

What  we  are  talking  about  today  is  a 
new  and  revised  game  plan  for  achiev- 
ing that. 

The  idea  of  $100  million  being  some- 
thing magic.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern  about  that,  and  do  not  begin 
to  suggest  that  is  a  magic  nimaber. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  a  game 
plan  to  be  funded.  I  believe  that  this 
amount  of  money  can  fund  this  new 
and  revised  game  plan  to  begin  help- 
ing the  situation  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  the  problem  that  I 
have  with  it  is  the  lack  of  policy.  It  is 
$100  million  and  that  is  it.  It  is  $100 
million,  and  it  supposedly  is  going  to 
stop  the  spread  of  communism,  and  we 
will  have  no  more  problems.  I  have 
real  problems  with  this. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  11 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DellumsI. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Members  of  the  body,  I  would  like  to 
first  state  that  this  10-hour  limitation 
of  the  debate  clearly  expedites  the 
business  of  this  body,  but  it  in  no  way 
stimulates  a  healthy  debate  on  the 
floor  of  this  Congress.  We  all  know 
that.  The  best  that  it  does  is  put  it  in 
the  position  of  haranguing  each  other 
at  a  very  adolescent  level.  And  while 
10  hours  allows  us  within  a  reasonably 
short  period  of  time  to  go  forward  on 
the  debate,  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
dialog  and  debate;  all  we  can  ostensi- 
bly do  is  harass  each  other:  "Will  the 
gentleman  yield?  Will  the  gentlewom- 
an yield?"  And  it  does  not  allow  us  to 
engage  each  other  in  a  very  honest 
and  a  very  healthy  way. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  in  the  remaining  time 
that  I  have,  this  gentleman  seeks  to 
assert  my  political  position,  to  state 
my  concerns  and,  with  whatever  time 
that  I  have  remaining.  I  would  like 


very  much  to  try  to  yield  so  that  we 
can  engage  in  some  healthy  and 
honest  debate.  Let  me  now  proceed  to 
stating  my  political  position,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  about  the 
reasons  for  this  aid  and  the  so-called 
secret  war  against  Nicaragua.  At  vari- 
ous times,  the  Contra  leadership  has 
declared  the  real  reasons  for  the 
secret  war  against  Nicaragua.  The 
Contras  and  this  administration  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber have  abandoned  all  pretext  for 
using  aid  to  the  Contras  for  the  pur- 
poses of  interdicting  arms  supplies  to 
El  Salvador.  It  is  very  clear  what  the 
purpose  of  this  aid  is  about.  It  is  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinista  gov- 
errunent.  The  Government  of  this 
Nation  knows  that  and  still  supports 
the  paramilitary  operation. 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  Colonel 
Bermudez,  the  Contra  commander,  de- 
clared in  1984,  that: 

It  is  not  acceptable  to  carry  out  missions 
to  interdict  Cuban  and  Russian  supply  lines 
to  El  Salvador.  We  are  Nicaraguans  and  our 
objective  is  to  overthrow  the  Communists. 

The  undeclared  war  against  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Chairman,  violating 
the  right  of  this  body,  the  Congress,  to 
declare  war.  And  I  would  assert  fur- 
ther that  it  is  also  in  violation  of  the 
Tvle  of  law.  There  is  a  statute  on  the 
books  known  as  the  Neutrality  Act.  I 
believe  that  aid  to  the  Contras  is  in 
direct  violation  of  the  rule  of  law.  It 
clearly  contravenes  the  charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Here 
I  have  very  specific  reference  to  article 
15  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

I  would  assert  fiulher  that  it  is  not 
only  my  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of 
many  others,  that  we  are  also  in  viola- 
tion of  U.S.  international  obligations 
including  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  kind  of  people 
are  the  Contras,  these  so-called  moral 
equivalents  of  the  Founding  Fathers? 
Here  I  allude  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Their  activities  have  been  document- 
ed by  America's  Watch,  the  New  York 
Times,  CBS  News,  the  Washington 
Office  on  Latin  America,  the  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Law  Group,  and 
many  independent  observers,  includ- 
ing Washington  Post  writer  Chris 
Dickey. 

The  Washington  Office  on  Latin 
America  report  issued  in  February  and 
compiled  by  Ms.  Mary  Dutcher,  a 
former  assistant  attorney  general  for 
the  State  of  Missouri,  synthesizes  the 
multiple  findings  as  follows: 

The  preponderance  of  evidence  indicates 
that  the  continuation  of  a  systematic  pat- 
tern of  gross  violations  committed  by 
Contra  forces  •  •  •  the  presence  of  Contra 
troops  in  a  given  locale  seemed  to  rise  to  a 


pattern  of  indiscriminate  attacks  against  ci- 
vilian targets,  kidnaplngs,  rapes,  assassina- 
tions, mutilations  and  other  forms  of  viola- 
tions. 

Edgar  Chamorro,  former  member  of 
the  Contra  directorate,  affirmed  this 
statement  when  he  said: 

The  atrocities  I  had  heard  about  were  not 
isolated  Incidents,  but  reflected  a  consistent 
pattern  of  behavior  by  our  troops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  be  su- 
prised  by  the  activities  of  the  Contras. 
We  have  seen  their  key  military  and 
civilian  leadership  before.  I  quote 
from  an  article  by  James  Lemoyne  on 
March  24,  1985,  New  York  Times: 

While  their  foot  soldiers  are  mainly  peas- 
ants, angered  by  Sandinista  policies,  almost 
all  the  top  commanders  are  from  former  na- 
tional guard  officers  *  *  *. 

And  further: 

Their  supreme  military  commander.  Col. 
EInrique  Bermudez,  was  the  Somoza  govern- 
ment's last  military  attache  In  Washington. 

And  further: 

Their  numbers  may  be  small,  but  their  in- 
fluence appears  to  be  great.  Under  Colonel 
Bermudez.  the  heads  of  logistics.  Intelli- 
gence, training,  operations,  special  forces 
and  most  of  the  largest  combat  units  are 
guard  veterans.  Many  company  commanders 
are  influential  national  guard  enlisted  men. 
And  two  Influential  rebel  civilian  officials, 
the  brothers  Sanchez,  were  large  landown- 
ers who  backed  the  Somoza  regime. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Chairman: 

Worried  about  the  guardsmen's  reputa- 
tions, the  CIA  appointed  a  new  seven- 
member  national  directorate  to  meet  Jour- 
nalists and  Congressman.  Colonel  Bermudez 
and  his  aides  continued  to  run  the  military. 

A  movement  committed  to  democra- 
cy, Mr.  Chairman,  cannot  arise  out  of 
this  fabric  of  oppression.  The  military 
adventures  of  the  Contras  are  not 
going  to  achieve  a  military  success. 
Outside  observers  hold  that  the  major 
effect  of  the  effort  is  serving  to  turn 
the  Sandinista  army  into  a  more  effec- 
tive fighting  unit. 

And  If  the  fighting  wlU  not  bring  vic- 
tory, Mr.  Chairman,  it  certainly  will 
not  bring  peace.  Violence  is  not  the 
way  to  a  resolution  of  the  problems  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  Contadora  nations  have  been 
trying  desperately  to  find  a  basis  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  fighting  In 
Nicaragua  and  elsewhere  in  Central 
America.  The  United  States  has  not— I 
repeat,  has  not— facilitated  this  proc- 
ess. The  Contadora  process  is  dead  in 
the  water  because  of  our  recalcitrance. 

I  repeat  for  the  purposes  of  empha- 
sis, Mr.  Chairman,  our  Intransigence. 

A  change  of  policy  Is  needed.  Let  us 
commit  ourselves  to  true  multilateral 
negotiations.  It  is  either  negotiations 
or  an  unacceptable  war. 

The  administration  has  not  been 
able  to  explain  satisfactorily  In  3 
years,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  Con- 
tras are  to  achieve  and  how  it  is  to  be 
done. 

The  present  policy  besides  violating 
international  laws,  violates  our  tradi- 


tional   values.    Outside    of    Central 
America,  we  have  no  support. 

I  would  assert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Contras  is  Illegal. 
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Our  relationship  at  this  time  with 
the  Contras  is  immoral.  I  would  assert 
that  at  this  point  our  relationship 
with  the  Contras  is  insane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  politics  of  the 
cold  war,  which  has  masqueraded  as 
American  foreign  policy  for  over  40 
years,  only  states  what  we  stand 
against.  It  does  not  state  what  we 
stand  for.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
tried  to  state  over  and  over  that  if  you 
disagree  with  an  idea,  and  if  that  idea 
is  communism,  then  how  do  you  fight 
it?  With  a  bigger  bomb  or  bigger  mis- 
sile or  bigger  bullet  or  $100  million  in 
aid  to  the  Contras?  Or  do  you  stand  up 
and  say  to  the  world,  "We  have  a 
better  idea".  And  if  that  better  idea  is 
a  commitment  to  democratic  policies 
and  principles,  we  are  not  doing  a  good 
job  of  that. 

We  have  a  constitutional  form  of 
government.  Our  Constitution  says  we 
declare  war,  we  do  not  use  funds 
though  Contras  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

If  a  better  idea  is  a  rule  of  law.  we 
are  not  operating  within  the  rule  of 
law.  If  it  is  a  respect  for  international 
law  and  a  dedication  to  the  orderly 
processes  of  dialog  and  debate,  we  are 
not  doing  a  good  job  of  it.  If  it  is  a 
commitment  to  a  political  solution  and 
the  embracing  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  value  of  peace  and  the  under- 
standing and  the  recognition  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  human  spirit,  we 
are  not  doing  a  good  job  of  it.  If  otu* 
better  idea  is  a  commitment  to  human 
development  sind  social  justice,  we  are 
not  doing  a  good  job  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  better  idea 
cannot  be  asserted  from  these  Cham- 
bers, where  can  it  be  asserted  from? 
Prom  what  better  place  than  In  this 
hemisphere  can  we  show  a  commit- 
ment to  dialog  and  democratic  princi- 
ples and  political  solutions. 

What  better  time  than  now  to  em- 
brace these  ideas?  War  and  death  and 
destruction  is  not  a  way  to  go  forward 
Into  the  21st  century.  We  have  to  stop 
this  madness.  Even  if  you  oppose  com- 
munism in  the  strongest  of  terms, 
then  what  do  you  fight  it  with?  With 
democracy,  with  the  rule  of  law,  with 
the  imderstandlng  and  respect  for 
himian  life  and  human  dignity  and 
social  justice.  You  do  not  do  it  with 
aid  to  the  Contras,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  gentleman  that  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  California 


[Mr.  DxLLims]  respects,  whom  we 
have  helped  In  Central  America,  Mr. 
Duarte.  We  could  not  have  helped 
that  fragile  democracy  to  survive  If  we 
had  not  given  him  the  military  aid 
that  he  needed  as  a  shield  to  protect 
that  democracy.  The  idea  of  having 
two  legs  of  a  triad  without  having  mili- 
tary help  has  not  worked  in  Central 
America.  Where  we  have  given  the 
military  help,  those  fragile  democra- 
cies have  persevered,  they  have  pre- 
vailed. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  I  might  reclaim 
my  time,  I  simply  say  to  my  colleague 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  wave  of 
the  future.  War  is  an  anachronism.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  that. 

I  think  the  best  thing  that  America 
can  export  to  the  world  is  a  commit- 
ment to  democratic  principles,  not  a 
commitment  to  violence,  to  death  and 
destruction.  That  is  all  this  proposi- 
tion gives  us  on  the  floor  of  this  Con- 
gress. When  we  say,  "Fight  a  proxy 
war,"  that  is  not  a  commitment  to 
peace  and  democratic  principles.  That 
is  all  I  am  trying  to  assert  to  my  col- 
leagues, 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5V^  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  many  of  the  people  who 
have  been  speaking  against  assistance 
to  the  Contras  talk  about  the  need  to 
negotiate  first.  Well,  we  have  tried  to 
negotiate.  The  roadblocks  to  negotia- 
tions have  come  not  from  the  United 
States  but  from  the  Sandinistas. 
When  the  Sandinistas  have  negotiat- 
ed, they  have  negotiated  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  whether  the  Sandinistas 
have  negotiated  or  refused  to  negoti- 
ate, they  have  promoted  subversion 
and  aggression  throughout  all  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

A  former  SandlnlsU  intelligence  of- 
ficer, Miguel  Bolanos,  who  defected 
from  Nicaragua  in  May  1983.  described 
the  SandlnlsU  policy  this  way.  He 
said: 

We  wanted  dialogue,  the  strategy  Is  that 
we  are  willing  to  dialogue  to  allow  more 
time  for  clandestine  operation,  especially 
with  the  United  SUtes  with  dialogue,  there 
Is  more  political  space  that  Is  advantageous 
to  Nicaragua  *  *  'but  dialogue  is  more  a  po- 
litical tool  than  anything  else;  you  can  use 
It  aa  a  cover. 
Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  dialog. 
Between  August  and  October  1981— 
United  States  Initiates  diplomatic  ex- 
changes with  Nicaragua.  We  offer  a  bi- 
lateral nonaggression  treaty,  economic 
assistance,  and  our  Influence  to  en- 
courage Nicaraguan  exiles  in  the 
United  SUtes  to  moderate  their  be- 
havior if  Nicaragua  stops  helping  8al- 
vadoran  guerrillas,  and  llmlU  iU  mili- 
tary buildup. 
Nicaragua  rejects  the  offer. 
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In  October,  Salvadoran  guerrillas, 
trained  in  Nicaragua,  attack  the 
Puente  de  Oro  bridge  in  El  Salvador. 

On  November  17,  after  we  tried  to 
start  talks,  the  Honduran  police 
staged  a  raid  on  a  guerrilla  safe  house 
in  Tegucigalpa  and  found  evidence 
that  the  Honduran  Front  for  Popular 
Liberation  was  receiving  its  funds 
from  Nicaragua. 

In  January,  1982,  guerrillas  trained 
In  Nicaragua  attacked  Ilopongo  air- 
base  in  Honduras. 

April  9,  1982,  the  United  States  of- 
fered an  8-point  proposal  to  Nicara- 
gxia. 

On  October  4,  1982,  in  Costa  Rica, 
seven  democratic  governments.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  San  Jose,  outlining  a  re- 
gional peace  settlement.  Nicaragua 
turned  down  the  plan. 

On  July  4,  1982,  guerrilla  forces  in 
Honduras,  trained  in  Nicaragua,  sabo- 
taged the  main  power  station  in  TeguJ- 
cigalpa. 

In  April,  1983,  Nicaraguan  Interior 
Minister  Tomas  Borge  says  in  an  inter- 
view for  Cuban  television  that  Nicara- 
gua will  not  negotiate  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Central  America  and  will  not 
talk  with  or  about  the  counter-revolu- 
tionaries. 

April  27.  1983,  President  Reagan  ap- 
pointed a  special  envoy,  Richard 
Stone,  to  facilitate  dialog  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  Nicaragua. 

July  21.  1983,  Costa  Rica,  Guatema- 
la, and  Honduras  propose  a  peace 
plan.  Nicaragua  does  not  respond. 

In  July,  a  large  armed  force  crossed 
into  Olancho  Department  in  eastern 
Honduras.  The  weapons  are  provided 
by  the  Sandinistas. 

July  23,  1983,  President  Reagan  de- 
livered a  letter  to  the  Contadora  group 
presidents,  supporting  Contadora  prin- 
ciples. 

September  9,  1983,  the  Contadora 
document  of  objectives  is  approved  by 
five  Central  American  countries. 

In  October,  an  FMLN  guerrilla  de- 
fects, and  he  says  that  up  to  50  tons  of 
arms  and  ammunition  are  being  deliv- 
ered every  3  months  from  Nicaragua 
to  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 

On  December  30,  the  fourth  brigade 
headquarters  in  El  Salvador  is  at- 
tacked: the  mockup  of  the  headquar- 
ters used  for  that  attack  was  built  in 
Cuba  and  the  weapons  came  from 
Nicaragua. 

Between  March  and  June  1984,  100 
members  of  the  Revolutionary  Peo- 
ple's Army  in  El  Salvador  receive 
training  in  Nicaragua. 

June  1,  1984,  Secretary  Shultz  visits 
Managus  to  launch  bilateral  talks  in 
suppori  of  the  Contadora  agreement. 

Between  June  and  December  1984, 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  have 
nine  rounds  of  bUateral  talks  at  Man- 
zanillo,  Mexico.  The  United  States 
offers  b  peace  assurance  in  return  for 
Nicaraguan   acceptance   of   modifica- 


tions to  the  September  7  Contadora 
agreement. 

December  10,  Nicaragua  totally  re- 
jects the  United  States  proposal  and 
proposes  to  scrap  the  entire  Contadora 
process. 

At  the  same  time,  Nicaragua  receives 
shipment  of  the  Soviets'  most  sophisti- 
cated gunship,  the  Hind  MI-24. 

On  April  4,  1985,  President  Reagan 
calls  on  Nicaragua  to  accept  dialog  and 
he  asks  the  Contras  to  keep  their 
March  1  peace  offer  open. 

Nicaragua  refuses  to  respond. 

April  11,  1985,  the  Contadora  group 
agrees  in  principle  on  revised  verifica- 
tion procedures. 

April  25,  Ortega  flies  to  Moscow  for 
his  ninth  visit. 

July  26,  1985,  Secretary  Shultz 
states  our  willingness  to  resimie  bilat- 
eral talks  if  Sandinistas  move  toward 
internal  dialog  in  Nicaragua. 

There  was  no  response. 

October  15,  Ortega  announces  a  new 
state  of  emergency,  suspending  virtu- 
ally all  civil  liberties. 

October  29,  Nicaragua  totally  rejects 
the  San  Jose  peace  proposal. 

December  3.  Nicaragua  asks  for  com- 
plete suspension  of  Contadora  talks. 

December  9,  1985,  OAS  General  As- 
sembly votes  28  to  1  toward  continu- 
ation of  the  Contadora  talks.  Only 
Nicaragua  votes  "no". 

January  1,  1986.  Catholic  radio  sta- 
tion is  closed  by  Sandinistas. 

February,  Nicaragua  repeats  objec- 
tions to  Contadora  agreement  in  Orte- 
ga's speech  to  Third  Cuban  Commu- 
nist Party  Congress  in  Cuba. 

February  6,  1986,  opposition  parties 
in  Nicaragua  propose  suspension  of 
hostilities.  Nicaragua  rejects  the  pro- 
posal and  Sandinista  delegation  flies 
to  Moscow  to  attend  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  Congress. 

Every  other  leader  of  Central  Amer- 
ica has  agreed  to  say,  "We  will  talk 
with  our  guerrillas,  if  you,  Mr.  Ortega, 
talk  to  yours."  But  Daniel  Ortega 
won't.  He  will  not  risk  what  all  other 
leaders  in  Central  America  have  had 
the  courage  and  conviction  to  do:  To 
ask  the  people  themselves  who  they 
want  to  run  their  country,  and  what 
kind  of  system  they  believe  would  be 
best  for  their  country. 

If  Mr.  Ortega  really  wants  to  see  the 
opposition  to  his  government  disap- 
pear, and  if  he  really  wants  the  United 
States  to  accept  his  government,  he 
will  talk. 

Let  no  one  hide  behind  the  argu- 
ment that  we  catmot  send  military 
help,  but  that  we  need  to  talk.  We  are 
tal/Jng,  but  the  Sandinistas  wiU  not 
talk.  We  need  military  assistance  to 
force  them  to  the  bargaining  table. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Seiberling]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  most  disturbing  thing  to  me  about 
this  issue,  as  posed  by  the  President's 


approach,  is  his  utter  failure  to  recog- 
nize that  there  is  any  other  reasonable 
alternative  other  than  the  one  he  has 
chosen.  And  the  one  he  has  chosen  Is 
appropriately  characterized  as  all  stick 
and  no  carrot.  It  is  simply  mind-bog- 
gling that  the  Nation  that  produced 
the  Marshall  Plan,  produced  NATO, 
has  done  all  of  the  constructive  things 
that  saved  Western  Europe  after  the 
war  and  democratized  Japan,  can  now 
not  seem  to  think  of  anything  but  a 
military  approach  to  solving  what  is 
basically  a  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal problem. 

Clearly,  there  are  constructive  alter- 
natives. The  Democratic  caucus  task 
force,  under  the  chairmanship  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Leviite],  has  produced  an  ab- 
solutely outstanding  set  of  recommen- 
dations, which  I  commend  to  every 
Member  and  which  has  been  distribut- 
ed to  every  member  of  the  caucus  and 
I  am  sure  will  be  available  to  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  if  they  would 
like  to  have  it. 

The  people  of  the  country  are  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  military  in- 
volvement in  Nicaragua.  Telephone 
calls  in  my  Akron  office,  after  the 
President's  speech,  were  2  to  1  against 
the  President's  position,  even  though 
he  asked  people  to  call  in  to  support 
his  position.  The  people  have  learned 
from  their  sad  experience  of  20  years 
and  over  50,000  dead  Americans  in 
Vietnam  to  avoid  military  involvement 
in  other  nations'  civil  wars. 

The  nations  of  Central  America, 
those  most  closely  affected,  are 
against  the  President.  The  leadership 
of  the  four  largest  South  American  de- 
mocracies have  just  come  out  against 
military  aid  to  the  Contras.  Yet  the 
President  insists  that  he  knows  the  an- 
swers and  everyone  else  is  wrong. 
Worse  yet,  he  impugns  the  patriotism 
of  anyone  who  dares  to  differ  with 
him. 

I  spent  4  years  in  the  U.S.  Army  in 
World  War  II,  3  of  them  overseas.  I 
think  I  am  a  freedom  fighter.  I  think 
that  it  is  a  slur  on  the  memory  of  the 
Pounders  of  this  country,  the  Revolu- 
tionary heroes  who  died  and  suffered 
at  Valley  Forge,  to  compare  this  gang 
running  the  Contras  to  our  patriots 
throughout  our  history. 

Let  me  just  read  you  a  couple  of 
things  about  them.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Congressional  Arms  Control  and 
Foreign  Policy  Caucus  states  that  12 
of  the  13  members  of  the  Contra's 
leadership  are  today,  as  they  have 
been  since  1980,  former  officers  in  So- 
moza's  National  Guard. 

The  supreme  commander.  Col.  Enri- 
que Bermudez,  was  one  of  the  most 
senior  officers  in  Somoza's  National 
Guard. 

Capt.  Armando  "El  Policia"  Lopez, 
the  commander  of  logistics,  is  one  of 
Bermudez's  closest  associates  "and  is 


considered  by  a  number  of  our  sources 
to  be  his  principal  military  adviser. 
Lopez  acquired  his  nickname,  "El  Poli- 
cia," under  Somoza,  when  he  com- 
manded units  of  Managua's  metropoli- 
tan police,  a  branch  of  the  National 
Guard. 

"EH  Policia"  l8  controversial  both  because 
of  hla  brutal  behavior  toward  FDN 
prisoners  *  *  *  and  because  of  his  prior 
service  with  the  Managua  police,  which 
Somoza  used  to  arrest  hundreds  of  civilian 
political  opponents.  By  the  late  1970's, 
International  human  rights  organizations 
reported  substantial  numbers  of  tortures 
and  assassinations  by  the  Managua  police. 

The  chief  of  special  operations  for 
Honduras,  Maj.  Ricardo  Lau,  is  the 
most  controversial  member  of  the 
FDN  High  Command,  Is  a  close  associ- 
ate of  Bermudez.  Caucus  sources  con- 
firm numerous  press  accounts  of  his 
brutal  and  criminal  behavior  both 
during  his  Guard  service  and  his 
tenure  with  the  15th  of  September 
Legion  and  the  FDN. 

Lau  attained  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  National  Guard— he  arranged  for 
hundreds  of  political  arrests  and  at 
times  supervised  or  approved  clandes- 
tine torture  and  execution. 

These  are  freedom  fighters?  These 
are  people  to  be  compared  with  patri- 
ots of  our  revolution  and  past  wars? 
Shame,  shame  on  the  President  for 
saying  that  he  is  a  Contra.  I  hope  he 
realizes  that  he  has  made  an  allusion 
which  is  beneath  him.  The  President 
is  not  a  Contra.  He  is  indeed  a  patriot 
and  one  who  stands  high  in  the  annals 
of  civilized  thinking.  We  must  believe 
that  he  did  not  realize  the  implica- 
tions of  what  he  was  saying. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration's 
approach  will  lead  to  a  dead  end  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  The  alterna- 
tive is  to  engage  in  serious  negotia- 
tions, support  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
tadora group,  and  develop  some  con- 
structive programs  to  deal  with  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  back- 
wardness of  Central  America.  We 
should  even  offer  to  help  Nicaragua,  if 
It  will  respect  basic  human  rights  and 
the  integrity  of  its  neighbor  states. 

D  1750 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  including  for 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  of 
March  18,  1986,  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  March 
18,  1986,  both  of  which  strongly  sup- 
port the  kind  of  approach  I  have  sug- 
gested. 

DiFLOMACT  Wotnj)  Serve  United  States 
Best  ih  Nicakaoua 

President  Reagan  is  so  vehement  in  insist- 
ing that  Nicaragua's  Sandinista  government 
is  a  direct  threat  to  American  security  that 
even  his  opponents  must  occasionally 
wonder  What  If  he's  right?  What  If  he 
knows  something  we  don't? 

The  answer  is  that  even  if  this  worst  case 
proved  true.  Mr.  Reagan's  request  for  tlOO 
million  to  aid  "contra"  rebels  is  still  mis- 
placed. If  the  threat  U  as  bad  as  he  says  It 


is,  tlOO  million  would  not  begin  to  do  the 
Job.  In  that  case  Mr.  Reagan  should  be  pre- 
pared to  commit  U.S.  troops  and  have  the 
political  courage  to  sell  that  Idea  to  the 
American  people. 

But  the  evidence  shows  that  Mr.  Reagan 
has  oversUted  the  threat.  In  hit  televised 
speech  Sunday  night,  the  President  left  no 
connection  unmade.  He  linked  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  Illicit  drug  traffic  and  suggested  Nica- 
ragua has  become  a  "Soviet  beachhead  "  and 
an  outpost  for  the  PLO,  AyatoUah  Kho- 
meini and  Red  Brigade  terrorists;  he  said 
this  "mounting  danger"  would  spead 
through  the  hemisphere  and  played  on 
fears  that  a  wave  of  Latin  refugees  would 
wash  upon  U.S.  shores. 

By  all  unbiased  accounts,  this  gives  Nica- 
ragua too  much  credit.  But  even  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's congressional  opponents  will  concede 
the  fact  that  the  Sandinistas  are  a  shabby 
little  regime  that  represses  Its  people  and 
would  subveri  its  neighbors  if  it  had  the 
power.  The  argument,  made  Sunday  night 
by  Sen.  James  Sasser.  D-Tenn.,  Is  how  best 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  promoting  hunuui 
rights  in  Nicaragua  and  peace  In  Central 
America. 

Mr.  Reagan's  own  Intelligence  agencies 
say  the  contras  can't  win.  They  have  little 
popular  support  within  Nicaragua  and,  in 
fact,  contra  operations— not  to  mention 
atrocities— allow  the  Sandinistas  to  plead 
justification  for  more  repression  and  more 
Soviet  aid.  Sandinista  forces  appear  strong- 
er than  ever  and  Mr.  Reagtm  has  admitted 
he  will  probably  be  back  for  more  aid  In  18 
months. 

This  approach  promises  only  more  tur- 
moil In  Central  America,  which  can  only 
make  the  United  Sutes  more  hated  as  an 
Interventionist.  And  It  neglects  the  role  of 
the  prime  players— the  other  Central  Ameri- 
can nations  that  oppose  contra  aid  and  have 
urged  the  United  States  to  negotiate  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Mr.  Reagan  says  he 
has  tried  negotiations.  But  he  has  never 
seen  the  peace  Initiatives  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  Latin  Americans,  who  fear  U.S. 
Involvement  as  much  as  communism  In 
Nicaragua.  If  the  United  SUtes  encourages 
war  there  without  first  exhausting  the 
peace  process,  U.S.  prestige  may  never  re- 
cover. 

A  word  should  also  be  said  about  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's heavy-handed  tactics  In  dealing  with 
Congress  on  this  Issue.  He  claims  he  wants  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy,  yet  Mr.  Reagan 
and  his  lieutenants  have  promised  to  brand 
as  un-American  anyone  who  opposes  their 
aid  to  rebel  guerrillas. 

The  President  may  yet  win  this  fight  In 
Congress.  But  contra  aid  alone  Is  not  an  en- 
lightened policy  for  the  complexities  of 
Central  America.  It  might  make  trouble  for 
one  nasty  government,  but  at  the  expense 
of  Washington's  reputation  among  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  region  and  the  world. 
And  It  puts  American  taxpayers  In  the  posi- 
tion of  keeping  alive  a  guerrilla  war  that 
has  turned  ugly. 

Diplomacy  could  also  fall.  But  it  has  a 
chance  and  it  would  put  the  United  States 
In  league  with  iU  Latin  allies  who  want  to 
isolate  the  Sandinistas  and  turn  back  their 
subversion. 

The  Color  Red 
Leaders  of  Nicaragua's  government  are  so 
underwhelmed  by  the  contra-ald  debate  In 
the  United  Sutes  that  the  SandlnlsU  presi- 
dent took  his  family  on  a  "working"  vaca- 
tion to  Cuba.  The  New  York  Times  has  re- 
ported. Daniel  Ortega,  the  cocky  leader  of 


the  Managua  revolution,  knows  better  than 
anyone  else  that  he  will  not  be  driven  to  the 
negotiating  Uble  If  the  loose-knit  band  of 
contra-revolutlonaries  fighting  him  Is  given 
$100  million  by  the  country  that  founded 
their  movement. 

The  Reagan  administration's  aid  propoaal 
cannot  achieve  the  president's  alms,  but 
that  Is  not  the  worst  element  of  the  current 
debate.  More  upsetting  is  the  shrillness  of 
the  administration's  words.  Rather  than 
leading  to  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  foreign 
policy  objectives,  the  discussion  has  plungad 
Congress  Into  a  battle  over  who  can  appear 
most  committed  to  democracy,  with  oppo- 
nents of  the  president  feeling  forced  to  reaf- 
firm their  patriotism,  lest  they  be  branded 
as  commie-lovers. 

What  started  four  years  ago  as  an  effort 
to  head  off  the  arming  of  anti-government 
guerrillas  In  El  Salvador  has  become  an  In- 
tense public  relations  campaign  featuring 
maps  of  Latin  America,  symbolically 
splotched  with  the  color  red  to  Illustrate  a 
perceived  Communist  threat  to  much  of  the 
hemisphere.  As  each  day  passes  before 
Thursday's  House  vote,  we  are  told  of  new. 
startling  evidence  but  are  provided  few 
actual  deUlls  of  further  Soviet/Cuban/  Nic- 
araguan outrages.  It's  as  If  yesterday's  story 
wasn't  good  enough,  so  something  new  must 
be  provided  to  capture  a  reluctant  public's 
imagination.  The  president  Sunday  night 
went  beyond  his  listing  of  huge  Soviet  air- 
fields, which  have  yet  to  be  built,  to  brlr\g 
Mu'ammar  QadhafI,  Yasser  Arafat  and  the 
Ayatollah  RuhoUah  Khomeini  Into  the  long 
list  of  menaces  the  United  States  faces  in  a 
tiny  country  three  nations  away. 

If  the  threat  to  democracy  Is  so  real,  why 
fool  around  with  a  mere  t30  million  wonh 
of  medicine,  food  and  trucks  and  another 
$70  million  in  boots,  bullets  and  anti-air- 
craft missiles  for  a  band  of  rogues  that 
offers  no  guarantee  of  bringing  about  the 
Intended  result?  Why  not  send  in  the  Ma- 
rines? 

Because  the  threat  does  not  exist  to  the 
extent  that  the  president  claims.  The  Sandi- 
nistas are  untrustworthy  engineers  of  an 
unsavory  social  revolution.  But  they  rule 
over  Just  three  million  people  in  a  tiny 
country  sandwiched  between  two  Central 
American  democracies.  They  can  be  con- 
tained through  diplomatic  and  economic 
pressure  on  them  and  their  sponsors,  cou- 
pled with  economic  support  of  democratic 
governments  In  the  region  and  strong  notice 
that  the  presence  of  advanced  weapons  or 
foreign  troops  on  Nicaraguan  soil  will  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  United  States, 

The  president,  by  repeatedly  referring  to 
the  contras  as  a  democratic  resistance" 
movement  Sunday  night,  gave  the  rebels  a 
label  they  do  not  deserve.  The  contras  are 
not  a  united  force.  More  than  one  fourih  of 
their  leadership  is  made  up  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  fallen  Somoza  govemmenl's 
hated  national  guard.  They  adhere  to 
human  right's  principles  no  more  so  than 
does  the  government  they  seek  to  replace. 

Even  some  supporters  of  the  administra- 
tion's position  recognize  those  aspecu  of  the 
contras.  But  they  say  Nicaragua  offers  only 
bad  choices,  and  that  the  proper  U.8.  ap- 
proach Is  to  pick  the  best  of  the  bad— the 
contras.  That  presumes,  however,  that  the 
contras  can  succeed.  Were  they  that  strong. 
Daniel  Ortega  wouldn't  be  vacationing  In 
Havana  this  week. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  DiWimc]. 
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Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  this  debate  now  I  guess  all 
afternoon  and  the  one  thing  that 
strikes  me  is  that  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  oppose  the 
aid  really  do  not  have  an  alternative. 
We  have  heard  the  reasons  for  not 
giving  the  aid,  but  there  is  no  coherent 
policy  coming  out  as  an  alternative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  policy.  Our 
policy  is  what  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, Henrt  Hyde,  a  few  hours  ago 
said  was  a  triad  policy.  No  one  says 
that  the  Communists  are  going  to  be 
thrown  out  of  Nicaragua  purely  by 
military  force;  neither  was  Somoza. 

If  you  read  Shirley  Christian's  book 
about  Nicaragua  in  the  1979  revolu- 
tion, what  you  find  is  he  was  toppled 
by  a  combination  of  economic,  mili- 
tary, and  political  force.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

We  have  a  viable  alternative.  I  just 
heard  my  friend  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  say,  "Well,  what  about  nego- 
tiations?" That  is  what  we  always 
hear. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
MiCKXT  Edwards,  just  detailed  the  at- 
tempts at  negotiations  by  this  country. 
I  only  have  one  thing  to  add  to  that 
sorry  story  of  futility  that  we  have 
now  been  able  to  get  them  to  negoti- 
ate, and  that  is  this.  Is  there  anybody 
in  this  Chamber  who  can  give  me  one 
example  of  a  Communist  government 
that  has  ever  negotiated  themselves 
out  of  power,  or  better  yet,  can  they 
give  me  one  example  of  a  Communist 
country  that  has  ever  shared  power? 
None.  There  is  absolutely  none. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  the  mili- 
tary pressure  to  force  them  to  negoi- 
tate. 

Now,  some  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  also  say  that  if 
it  is  so  bad,  if  it  is  so  horrible,  then 
why  does  not  the  President  send  in  the 
Marines,  send  in  the  Army. 

Is  that  really  your  policy?  Is  it  so 
bad  that  we  are  faced  with  another 
Cuba,  another  Vietnam?  Is  there  no 
middle  ground,  no  alternative?  I  say 
there  is.  There  is  middle  alternative 
and  that  is  the  President's  proposal  of 
military  aid,  coupled  with  the  other 
forces  coming  together.  There  is  a 
middle  ground. 

My  next  door  neighbor  when  I  was 
home  a  few  weeks  ago  asked  me,  she 
said.  "Mike,  why  do  you  go  to  Central 
America?"  She  said,  "Why  am  I  always 
reading  about  that?  Why  do  you  care 
about  that  region  of  the  world?" 

My  answer  to  her  was  this.  I  care 
about  it  and  I  believe  we  should  send 
aid  down  there  and  your  tax  dollars, 
because  I  do  not  want  my  children 
fighting  down  there  and  I  do  not  want 
her  grandchildren  fighting  down 
there.  That  is  why.  That  is  what  the 
choice  is.  We  have  a  viable  alternative. 

I  appeal  to  this  body,  the  party  of 
Har/y  Truman,  the  puty  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  thr  party  that  has  histori- 


cally understood  that  you  cannot  be 
an  isolationist  country,  that  you  save 
lives  by  looking  forward.  Look  for- 
ward. Save  our  sons  from  going  to 
Central  America,  support  this  propos- 
al. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  CONYERS]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
has  been  the  most  important  foreign 
policy  issue  that  this  administration 
has  chosen  to  debate,  arms  to  fight,  an 
impoverished,  poor,  tiny  country  in 
Central  America.  The  argimients  have 
been  rather  incredible.  But  hysteria 
has  been  rather  mild,  considering  how 
high  we  can  go  on  the  Richter  Scale  of 
hysteria.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  House 
so  far.  Somehow  we  have  managed  to 
contain  our  deep  emotions  on  the  sub- 
ject. No  one  has  been  called  a  Commu- 
nist in  several  hours. 

I  have  been  following  this.  I  was 
talking  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker], 
to  whom  I  am  not  going  to  yield,  and 
he  told  me  about  the  Nicaraguan  out 
in  the  chambers  who  had  both  ears 
cut  off  by  the  Sandinistas  and  he 
urged  me  to  visit  him  and  I  went  out 
there.  He  was  not  there.  He  probably 
will  be  back  tomorrow,  so  I  will  have  a 
good  chance  to  talk  with  him.  I  hope 
that  influences  my  vote  somewhat. 

We  read  now  today  that  this  great 
organization  called  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  is  now  fund- 
ing through  its  support  groups— you 
know,  the  ones  we  voted  to  keep  out  of 
politics.  Their  proxy  organizations  are 
now  running  ads  in  America  to  advise 
us  how  to  vote  on  tomorrow's  pending 
measure. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  photos  and  maps 
out  in  the  haU.  That  means  for  all  of 
you  Congress  watchers  that  this  is  an 
important  measure.  When  we  get 
maps  and  charts  and  photos,  it  is 
heavy  duty  around  here.  Mister,  but 
there  is  one  map  I  have  not  seen.  I 
have  not  seen  the  map  that  draws  the 
way  that  the  Nicaraguan  army  is  going 
to  infiltrate  to  Harlingen,  TX,  in  2 
days  time.  That  map  has  not  been  pro- 
duced yet  but  maybe  it  will  come.  It 
would  have  to  show  them  going  from 
Nicaragua  through  four  nations.  The 
terrain,  I  have  been  advised,  is  a  little 
difficult,  but  I  am  not  worried.  Mr. 
President,  because  I  know  at  the  bor- 
ders they  will  be  stopped  by  Customs, 
the  INS.  the  DEA.  and  the  Coast 
Guard,  so  there  for  aU  these  Nicara- 
guan invaders.  2  days  away  from  Har- 
lingen, TX. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  absolutely  cannot. 

For  all  of  you  who  are  worried  about 
that,  you  will  not  see  one  chart  on 
that  subject. 

I  have  listened  to  a  lot  of  explana- 
tions about  this  poor  country  and  I 
will  hear  some  more  tomorrow  during 


2  more  hours  of  debate.  But  one  thing 
needs  to  be  explained  to  me.  If  this  is 
a  Conununist  country,  if  this  country 
is  ruled  by  a  Marxist-Leninist  govern- 
ment, why  is  60  percent  of  the  econo- 
my in  private  hands  and  why  was 
American  business  the  largest  trading 
partner  with  Nicaragua  before  the  em- 
bargo? 

Will  somebody  please  tell  me  that— 
and  not  on  my  time. 

So  I  want  to  close  my  5  minutes  by 
saying  that  we  need  not  be  Contras  or 
not  Contras  to  vote  on  this.  Nobody 
here  is  a  Contra.  You  do  not  even  need 
to  be  a  freedom  fighter.  You  do  not 
even  have  to  have  served  in  the  armed 
services,  although  it  helps. 

Believe  me,  I  feel  sorry  for  all  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  not 
served  in  the  military  and  have  not 
been  in  combat.  They  are  a  little  bit 
disabled  in  this  kind  of  battle,  because 
this  debate  is  primarily  reserved  for 
the  people  who  have  really  served 
their  country.  You  are  not  serving 
your  country  if  you  are  just  in  the 
Congress.  You  must  have  been  not 
only  in  the  military,  but  in  action:  so 
for  all  of  you  who  haven't,  feel  free  to 
revise  and  extend. 

We  have  behaved  ourselves  very  ad- 
mirably so  far.  I  think  the  vote  is  just 
about  in.  There  may  be  one  Member 
floating  around  here  with  an  unmade 
up  mind,  and  I  am  looking  for  him  just 
as  hard  as  you  are. 

D  1800 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4V4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  RoukemaI. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  pretty  difficult 
to  follow  the  act  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  but  I  will  try. 

I  will  vote  for  the  President's  re- 
quest for  military  and  economic  aid 
for  the  Nicaraguan  Contras.  I  take 
this  position  only  after  serious  study 
of  the  facts  as  they  can  be  ascertained. 

This  is  not  an  easy  decision  to  make. 
The  so-called  facts  as  claimed  by  the 
strong  partisans  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  issue  are  not  hard  facts  at  all.  The 
overblown  rhetoric  has  obscured  the 
central  issues  and  raised  emotions 
when  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
demands  clearheaded  analysis. 

Indeed,  partisans  on  either  side  have 
tried  to  mobilize  majority  opinion 
among  the  people.  The  result  of  their 
efforts  has  been  polarization.  Mean- 
while, the  uncommitted  majority  of 
Americans  remain  confused  and  un- 
convinced. 

The  time  is  now,  my  colleagues,  to 
make  reasoned  judgment.  And  there 
are  some  certainties,  certainties  that 
have  led  me  to  conclude  that  this  mili- 
tary assistance  would  be  appropriate 
leverage  at  this  time. 


Certainty  1:  The  good  guys  and  the 
bad  guys  cannot  be  easily  identified. 
But  all  parties  agree  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  "bad  actors. "  They  have 
abandoned  their  original  revolution, 
become  increasingly  repressive  and 
have  moved  to  destabilize  the  region. 
"Even  the  Democratic  response  to  the 
President's  appeal  to  the  American 
people  cited  "We  agree  that  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  government  has  betrayed  the 
promise  of  its  own  revolution,  has  su- 
pressed  the  freedom  of  its  own  people, 
and  has  supported  subversion  against 
its  neighbor  El  Salvador." 

Certainty  2:  The  facts  of  geography 
are  compelling.  The  threat  of  insur- 
gency and  the  continuing  export  of 
arms  and  revolution  in  our  hemi- 
sphere by  the  Sandinista  government 
is  acknowledged  even  by  the  Presi- 
dent's more  severe  critics. 

Certainty  3:  The  situation  has  dete- 
riorated. Negotiations  have  not  been 
successful.  .Contadora,  which  still 
holds  promise,  has  not  moved  forward, 
for  whatever  reasons.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  concluded  that  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  makes  a  valid 
case  when  he  asserts  that  an  Incentive 
is  needed  to  promote  negotiations  and 
that  the  diplomatic  option  is  not  fore- 
closed. The  appointment  of  Philip 
Habib  as  Special  Envoy  to  Central 
America  is  tangible  evidence  that  we 
are  pursuing  diplomatic  efforts.  How- 
ever, under  present  conditions,  there  is 
no  incentive  to  negotiate. 

Negotiations,  it  should  be  stressed, 
does  not  mean  an  overthrow  of  the 
Sandinista  government.  Negotiations 
should  be  conducted  in  the  context  of 
Contadora  principles: 

Ending  support  for  armed  insurgen- 
cies and  arms  trafficking  in  Central 
America. 

Ending  the  foreign  military  presence 
in  the  region,  and 

Developing  central  American  econo- 
mies through  mutual  efforts  and  re- 
gional economic  integration. 

Our  goal  should  be  a  Nicaragua  con- 
tained and  no  longer  a  threat  to  its 
democratic  neighbors,  and  in  return 
their  right  to  self-determination.  My 
friends,  the  threat  of  Communist  in- 
surgency in  Central  America  and 
indeed,  throughout  Latin  America,  is 
fed  by  the  long  history  of  brutal  re- 
pression of  the  people  by  landed 
wealthy  oligarchies  and  military 
juntas  that  have  led  people  into  grind- 
ing poverty. 

In  summary,  approving  this  aid 
package  now  is  a  necessary  action 
toward  defining  a  policy.  That  policy 
should  be,  as  Mr.  Shultz  has  pledged,  a 
negotiated  settlement. 

But  the  real  needs  of  our  Latin 
neighbors  must  also  be  addressed: 
Land  Reform,  economic  aid  and  long- 
term  development  assistance.  In  short, 
a  new  good  neighbor  policy  for  the 
decade. 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gU  [Mr.  Rat]. 

Mr.  RAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  exprns  my 
concern  in  regard  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 540,  which  if  passed  would  pro- 
vide $100  million  to  the  Contra  free- 
dom fighters. 

I  have  noticed  that  various  individ- 
uals and  publications  are  characteriz- 
ing the  debate  as  one  between  the  lib- 
erals and  the  conservatives. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks that  I  have  fully  supported  all 
prior  covert,  overt,  and  other  types  of 
aid  approved  to  combat  the  frighten- 
ing situation  which  Is  going  on  In  Cen- 
tral America. 

In  fact,  my  voting  record  lines  up 
with  the  President's  views  and  philoso- 
phies at  approximately  66  percent- 
one  of  the  highest  among  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  serious 
threat  that  we  face.  If  the  CoRununlsts 
increase  their  hold  on  Central  Amer- 
ica and  spread  Into  neighboring  coun- 
tries. 

We  do  Indeed  face  a  serious  dilem- 
ma. For  Instance,  we  have  no  assur- 
ance that  the  so-called  Contra  free- 
dom fighters  will  ever  be  able  to  gain  a 
foothold  or  even  the  confidence  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people. 

History  points  out  that  guerrilla 
armies  are  not  created  overnight. 

The  Nicaraguan  Sandinista  F8LN 
fought  for  18  years  before  becoming 
organized  well  enough  to  overthrow 
the  Somoza  regime. 

The  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  fought 
for  more  than  a  decade  before  creating 
effective  guerrilla  armies. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit  to 
you  that  this  proposal  of  $100  million 
is  hardly  even  a  smidgen,  as  compared 
to  what  we  face  in  the  way  of  contin- 
ued aid  that  will  be  needed  to  protect 
our  Investment  In  the  Contras,  which. 
by  the  way,  already  exceeds  1100  mil- 
lion In  prior  aid. 

If  this  sounds  somewhat  familiar,  I 
would  invite  you  to  check  the  history 
of  how  we  became  Involved  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict  to  the  tune  of  50,000 
American  lives  and  billions  of  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  realize 
that  If  we  vote  down  the  $100  million 
in  aid,  we  are  taking  a  risk  that  Nica- 
ragua and  eventually  Central  America, 
and  Mexico  may  all  be  consolidated 
Into  a  Soviet-backed  Sandinista 
regime. 

So,  is  this  a  stroke  in  time  to  save 
nine— or  will  we  be  shooting  ourselves 
in  the  foot?  Or  is  there  some  other 
way  out  of  this  dilemma? 

This  background  brings  me  to  ray 
point  of  concern  which  I  want  to  ad- 
dress at  this  time. 

We  are  informed  by  reliable  sources 
that  there  are  six  opposition  groups 


totaling  about  20,000  soK^Oled  Con- 
tras. 

The  United  States  has  chosen  to 
support  one  of  the  six,  known  M  the 
FDN.  or  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Force. 

The  FDN  was  created  by  the  Argen- 
tine military  and  security  agents  with 
the  assistance  of  the  American  CIA. 

The  FDN  high  command  upon  for- 
mation, without  exception,  was  drawn 
entirely  from  the  Somosa  national 
guard.  They  claim,  however,  that  40 
percent  of  their  troops  are  former 
Sandinista  soldiers  and  that  presently 
less  than  2  percent  are  former  nation- 
al guardsmen. 

The  group  consists  of  about  12.000 
Insurgents.  It  Is  reported  that  there  Is 
much  unhapplness  with  current  CIA- 
Imposed  leadership  and  that  com- 
manders In  the  field  fully  share  their 
troops'  resentment  of  the  FDN's  lead- 
ership. 

The  FDN's  recent  reversals  and 
their  weakness  result  from  a  lack  of 
combat  officers,  as  well  as  equipment. 
It  is  reported  that  they  are  poorly 
trained.  They  have  shown  little  Inter- 
est In  recruiting  educated  and  urban 
cadres  who  tend  to  or  might  have  po- 
litical differences  with  some  of  the 
FDN  leadership. 

My  reservations  to  supporting  House 
Joint  Resolution  540  are  because  of 
these  confirmed  problems  that  I  know 
exist.  They  are  coupled  with  my  shock 
and  dismay  to  learn  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  $27  million  in  humanitarian 
aid,  approved  with  considerable  effort 
by  myself  and  others  of  my  colleagues, 
took  7  months  to  trickle  down.  The 
OAO  further  reports  that  approxi- 
mately $10  million  of  the  total  pack- 
age cannot  be  accounted  for. 

Neither  the  administration  nor  DOD 
felt  that  It  was  necessary  or  Important 
enough  to  notify  their  congressional 
supporters  of  this  problem,  thereby 
causing  me  and  some  of  my  friends 
personal  embarrassment,  who  sweated 
some  blood  to  get  that  humanitarian 
aid  passed. 

One  must  assume  that  if  we  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  distribute  boots, 
clothing  and  food,  and  other  humani- 
tarian goods,  it  will  be  unlikely  that 
$100  million  in  cash  can  be  channeled 
Into  the  right  area,  without  at  least  a 
portion  of  It  ending  up  in  Swiss  bank 
accounts. 

Who  will  buy  the  weapons  and 
where  will  they  be  bought,  from  what 
country? 

What  Involvement  will  American  ad- 
visers play  In  an  overt  or  covert 
manner? 

The  $100  million  has  already  been 
reprogrammed  from  military  ammuni- 
tion and  other  accounts,  and  Secretary 
Weinberger  in  a  committee  hearing 
made  it  clear  that  this  would  have  to 
be  authorized  in  1987— new  money 
back  to  the  DOD. 
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And  finally,  I'm  concerned  about 
America's  own  threat  from  within,  the 
threat  which  has  been  forecast  by 
Soviet  prophecies  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility and  the  ruin  of  our  financial 
system,  which  could  carry  this  great 
Nation  down. 

It  takes  the  debt  and  the  deficit  and 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  very  seri- 
ously. 

There  cannot  be  a  viable  national 
defense  without  viable  economic  secu- 
rity. We  do  not  have  viable  economic 
security  and  we  face  considerable  risk 
in  investing  $100  million  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  540. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  need  a  third  al- 
ternative which  I  am  unable  to  recom- 
mend. But,  I  do  have  some  very  strong 
reservations  about  passing  the  present 
plan,  which  I  believe  to  be  very  strong- 
ly flawed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rat]  yields  back  1 
minute. 

D  1810 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman     from     Nevada     [Mrs. 

VUCANOVICHl. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow 
Members  of  the  House,  tomorrow  we  are 
going  to  cast  a  vote  that  is  far  more  important 
than  many  had  previously  realized — and  it  will 
likely  be  one  of  the  most  important  votes 
many  of  us  will  cast  in  our  entire  service  in 
Congress,  for  the  issue  before  us  is,  without 
question,  the  gravest,  most  vital  foreign  policy 
question  of  this  decade  and  the  reverbera- 
tions will  be  felt  for  generations  to  come.  If 
the  majority  in  this  body  decides  to  cast  a 
negative  vote,  it  will  be  our  children  and 
grarxichildren  wtw  will  \ock  back  and  wonder 
wtiy — how  we  could  possibly  have  allowed 
sucti  a  situatk>n  to  devek>p.  They  would  be 
right  in  kxiking  back,  as  we  look  back  at  Nev- 
ille Chamberlain,  and  ask  if  we  could  really 
have  been  so  blind? 

It  disturbs  nf>e  that  the  proposal  for  $100 
million  in  akj  to  ttie  Nk:araguan  freedom  fight- 
ers has  become  so  partisan,  with  personal 
prestige  and  power  on  the  line  rather  than  a 
focus  on  the  real  issue.  The  real  issue  is  de- 
mocracy. In  1979  we  saw  a  natkjn  of  free- 
dom-seeking indivkjuals  topple  a  dkrtatorship. 
The  odds  were  against  them,  to  be  sure,  but 
as  our  own  history  vividly  shows,  when  man 
has  a  desire  for  freedom,  tfxjugh  the  road  be 
\orq  and  filled  with  obstacles,  with  a  little  as- 
sistar)ce  he  will  prevail.  We  saw  it  happen. 
The  Nicaraguan  people  txought  down  the 
Somoza  regime.  We  watched  in  hope  and  an- 
ticipation as  the  Sandinistas  led  their  fellow 
Nicaraguans  and  the  free  world  to  believe  that 
they  were  gotng  to  establish  the  democracy 
the  people  had  craved — the  democracy  many 
of  their  family  and  frier>ds  had  died  for— tf>e 
democracy  the  Sarxjinistas  had  vowed  to  pro- 
vide. Wfiat  we  now  know,  what  has  been  so 
graphically  demonstrated  is  that  one  dkrtator- 
ship  was  brought  down  and  another,  more 
briital  dictatorship  has  taken  its  place.  As 


tovers  of  liberty  we  should  be  deeply  con- 
cerned that  a  revolutk>n  to  depose  a  hated 
dictator  l>as  regressed  into  an  even  more  ty- 
rannical regime  that  we  have  even  less  power 
to  moderate. 

Hindsight  is  wonderful,  arxj  in  this  case  we 
have  a  hindsight  advantage.  We  can  kx>k 
back  through  modern  history  and  we  know 
without  any  question  wtiat  will  happen 
throughout  Central  America  if  we  were  to 
deny  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  by 
voting  down  the  President's  request.  Look  at 
Poland,  at  Hungary,  at  Czechoslovakia,  at  Ro- 
mania, at  Cut)a  and  Afghanistan— what  have 
we  learned  from  these  and  other  captive  na- 
tkjns  about  Communist  totalitarian  govern- 
ments? 

If  nothing  else,  we  have  learned  that  the 
one  thing  they  tell  us  that  we  can  believe,  is 
that  they  do  intend  to  expand;  they  do  intend 
to  dominate  the  world.  They  have  repeatedly 
tokj  us,  and  they  have  repeatedly  shown  us 
that  we  can  take  them  at  their  word  on  that 
promise.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  now  that 
they  mean  wtiat  they  say? 

No,  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt 
We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  spending  time 
questionirig  their  goals  or  motives  for  they 
have  made  their  position  very  clear  and  have 
consistently  lived  up  to  their  promise  that  tf>ey 
will  someday  control  the  worid. 

In  a  region  of  the  world  that  is  makir>g 
amazing  progress  toward  true  democracy,  the 
Sandinistas  are  committed  to  reversing  this 
trend,  to  establish  a  Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist 
region — a  hemisphere  permanently  aligned 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  This  must  not  be  allowed 
to  happen.  If  not  in  Nicaragua,  where  do  we 
draw  the  line?  How  much  of  Central  America 
do  we  allow  to  succumb  to  the  claws  of  the 
Soviet  Union  before  we  can  no  longer  Ignore 
our  responsibility— our  responsibility  to  our 
neighbors,  to  our  country,  to  our  fellow  man? 

Our  goal  is  simple — it  is  moral— It  is  legiti- 
mate. Our  goal  is  to  provide  the  Nicaraguan 
people  with  the  right  to  self-determination. 
Their  derrKxratic  revolution  was  betrayed  by 
ttie  Sandinistas.  By  going  back  on  their  prom- 
ise of  pluralism,  the  Nicaraguan  Communists 
have  forced  the  citizens  of  Nicaragua  to  fight 
again.  The  Sandinlsta  repression  in  1979, 
1980,  and  1981,  destroyed  any  hope  the  citi- 
zens had  that  their  cherished  dream  of  de- 
mocracy was  achievable  under  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

Just  as  some  have  tried  to  make  this  a  par- 
tisan issue,  others  have  tried  to  make  it  an 
either/or  issue — eitfier  akj  to  the  Centres  or 
continue  working  within  Contadora  for  a 
peaceful  solution.  Those  of  us  committed  to 
akjing  Vrm  freedom  fighters  are  just  as  ada- 
mantly supportive  of  negotiations.  We  want  a 
politk:al  solution,  but  the  Sandinistas  give  lip 
service  to  the  concept  of  negotiating.  When  It 
suits  their  purposes,  they  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  pretending  to  be  supportive  of  negoti- 
ating. However,  in  all  this  time,  they  have  yet 
to  negotiate,  and  have  yet  to  live  up  to  ttieir 
initial  agreement  with  their  neight}ors.  Their 
record  is  one  of  repudiating  their  promises  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  fail- 
ing to  show  good  faith  in  any  negotiating  at- 
tempts. But  why  shouW  they?  Why  would  they 
want  to  negotiate  away  their  repressive 
power?  Only  when  they  are  forced  to  negoti- 


ate will  a  potttKal  solution  be  possible;  only 
when  the  pressure  is  intense  will  they  be 
forced  to  negotiate,  and  only  when  there  is  a 
strong  resistarKe  will  the  pressure  be  intense 
erKXjgh  to  force  the  Sandinistas  to  the  negoti- 
ating table,  where  we  will  be  able  to  work 
toward  a  permanent  Contadora  agreement 

We  must  support  tfie  most  humarw,  most 
democratk:  faction  that  we  can  firKJ.  I  am  con- 
vinced, from  my  visit  to  the  area,  from  my  per- 
sonal discussk>ns  with  many  people  on  this 
matter,  that  the  Contras  represent  the  best, 
pertiaps  the  only,  chance  that  Nk:aragua  has 
of  becoming  a  democratk:  nation. 

At  the  same  time.  I  recognize  that  the  Con- 
tras are  not  perfect,  and  are  not  all  that  we 
would  want  them  to  be.  They  are  virtually  un- 
trained and  unsophisticated,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  some  have  been  a  part  to  inci- 
dents of  brutality.  But  while  they  are  not  per- 
fect, they  are  the  resistance — they  are  the 
only  opposition  to  the  brutal,  repressive  Sandi- 
nlsta regime. 

Of  the  $100  million  aid  requested,  $3  million 
is  specifically  held  for  human  rights  programs. 
I  believe  in  that  as  strongly  as  I  believe  in  the 
necessity  to  support  the  Contras.  We  must 
keep  up  the  pressure  on  the  Contras  to  re- 
spect human  rights  and  democratk;  principles. 
We  know  that  the  Sandinistas,  by  their  own 
admissions,  will  never  adhere  to  such  cher- 
ished ideals. 

This  issue  is  not  popular,  but  this  is  one 
time  wtien  we  must  look  beyond  the  popularity 
of  an  issue  and  focus  on  what  is  at  stake.  We 
will  be  casting  a  vote  tomorrow  that  will  have 
both  short-range  and  long-term  implk:atk>ns, 
not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  our  neighbors 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  The  future 
of  democracy  is  on  the  line. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  time  remaining  on  both  sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  minority  has 
39  minutes  remaining  and  the  majori- 
ty has  26  V^  minutes  remaining  of 
today's  debate. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
debate  today  the  request  for  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  Contras  who  are  fighting 
to  regain  basic  civil  and  human  rights 
in  their  country  of  Nicaragua.  I  recall 
my  meeting  in  1984  with  then  Arch- 
bishop and  now  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo  in  Nicaragua.  I  was  so  impressed 
with  this  leader  of  the  Catholic 
Church  who  has  called  for  a  national 
reconciliation  in  his  coimtry  and  who 
is  trying  against  mounting  odds  to 
bring  Justice  to  the  citizens  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

His  statements  to  me  take  on  even 
more  significance  today  as  I  hear  some 
of  my  colleagues  argue  against  provid- 
ing U.S.  support  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom of  which  Cardinal  Bravo  is  such 
an  important  leader. 

As  we  consider  this  aid  package  for 
Nicaragua's  democratic  opposition,  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  heed  the 
message  of  Cardinal  Bravo  who  speaks 


the  truth  about  conditions  In  his  coun- 
try today. 

Marxism  is  trying  to  eliminate  the  Church 
in  Nicaragua  because  Marxism  is  the  enemy 
of  the  Church. 

The  Sandinlsta  government  Intends  to 
eliminate  the  Catholic  Church  in  order  to 
implant  the  so-called  Popular  Church. 

We  want  to  state  clearly  that  thU  govern- 
ment Is  totalitarian  •  •  •.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  govenunent  that  is  an  enemy  of  the 
Church. 

The  major  part  of  the  (Nicaraguan) 
people  are  unhappy  but  they  are  also  afraid 
•  ••  we  are  fighting  a  monster  that  Includes 
the  Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria,  and  Cuba  •  •  • 
and  this  revolution  could  spread  to  Mexico 
or  other  parts  of  the  hemisphere. 

In  the  face  of  censorship  of  sermons  and 
harassment  of  priests  and  churchgoers.  Car- 
dinal Bravo  still  continues  to  pursue  basic 
human  rights  and  freedoms  which  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  were  promised  after  the 
1979  revolution.  He  continues  to  be  the  true 
voice  of  the  people,  not  the  Popular  Church 
which  has  been  set  up  by  the  Sandinistas  as 
a  propaganda  piece,  and  his  faith  is  reflect- 
ed in  this  statement: 

We  believe  the  Church  will  continue  to 
exist,  and  history,  which  Is  the  mother  of 
life,  teaches  us  that  the  Church  has  always 
witnessed  the  burial  of  those  who  persecute 
her. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  aid  package  to  keep  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Sandinlsta  government  to  enter 
into  good-faith  negotiatlot;s  with  the  demo- 
cratic opposition  and  provide  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  with  some  hope  for  a  future  free 
from  oppression. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lungren]. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Charles  Krauthammer,  in  his  article 
in  Sunday's  Post.  I  think  put  it  very 
well.  After  he  talked  about  the  ques- 
tion of  the  red  scare  of  1986  that  some 
have  suggested  is  about  in  this  Cap- 
itol, he  said  this: 

It  seems  to  me  an  unexceptionable  and 
rather  undeniable  fact:  If  the  contras 
wither,  as  House  Democrats  devoutly  wish, 
ihere  will  be  an  Irreversible  consolidation  of 
Sandinlsta  power  In  Nicaragua.  Can  anyone 
present  a  remotely  plausible  scenario  in 
which  the  Sandinistas,  unforced,  either  re- 
linquish power  or  permit  a  free  competition 
for  power— i.e..  a  democratic  election? 

That  does  not  mean  that  those  who  are 
against  contra  aid  want  to  see  a  communist 
Nicaragua.  But  the  consequence  of  their  po- 
sition, however  unintended,  is  certainly  not 
imforeseen. 

We  are  told  in  domestic  law  of  the 
United  States  that  we  are  responsible 
for  the  unintended  but  nonetheless 
foreseen  consequences  of  our  actions, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  We  are  talking  about  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  any  change  in  terms 
of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  if  we 
do  not  act. 

Then  the  question  was  brought  up 
time  and  time  again  by  opponents  on 
the  other  side  that  it  is  not  really  in 
our  interests  to  do  anything.  One  of 
the  speakers  said  if  you  could  show  me 
that  somehow  this  government  in 
Nicaragua  was  somehow  actually  jeop- 


ardizing the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  then 
maybe,  just  maybe  we  might  act. 
Pardon  me,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  suggests  the  isolationism  senti- 
ment that  ruled  this  country  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  Unfor- 
ttinately,  my  party  happened  to  be 
saying  the  things  at  that  time,  and  we 
thought  we  could  close  ourselves  off. 

The  big  criticism  on  Vietnam  was 
that  it  was  too  far  away,  we  did  not 
have  really  established  interests  there. 
In  fact,  that  probably  was  our  undo- 
ing. People  did  not  firmly  understand 
why  we  had  interests  there. 

Now  we  are  told  Nicaragua,  which 
Just  happens  to  be  closer  to  the  stu- 
dents I  was  speaking  with  by  tele- 
phone in  Torrence,  CA,  in  my  district 
than  Washington,  DC.  Is  too  far  away 
to  be  interested.  We  trivialize  it  by 
saying  when  are  the  hordes  going  to 
come,  when  are  the  troops  going  to 
come. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  just  look  and  see 
what  happened  with  Cuba.  Pldel 
Castro  took  over  in  Cuba,  and  then 
what  has  happened?  Ten  percent  of 
the  entire  population  now  resides  in 
the  United  States.  If  you  apply  very 
simple  arithmetic  to  Central  and 
South  America,  you  can  see  that  the 
problems  we  are  having  on  our  south- 
em  border  are  a  mere  trickle  com- 
pared to  what  we  would  have  if  we  do 
not  do  something. 

We  have  all  sorts  of  problems  in  the 
House  trying  to  pass  immigration  leg- 
islation, yet  everybody  gets  on  the 
floor  and  says  we  do  not  deny  there  is 
an  Immigration  problem.  We  do  not 
deny  that  we  have  a  funnel  of  illegal 
aliens  coming  across  our  border.  Let 
me  just  tell  you  if  you  think  that  is  a 
fuimel,  wait  until  we  have  something 
where  the  people  of  Central  America 
know  that  this  Congress  will  not  allow 
a  President  to  respond  until— until 
when?  As  other  speakers  have  said, 
until  we  can  prove  a  direct  threat  to 
the  United  States  on  our  doorstep. 

What  kind  of  folly  is  that?  The  prob- 
lem Is  now.  The  problem  is  that  we 
have  to  act  here  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

We  talked  about  why  we  are  stand- 
ing here  as  Members  of  Congress.  Let 
me  just  tell  you.  as  a  father  of  a  12- 
year-old  son,  I  happen  to  think  a  vote 
tomorrow  for  $100  million  to  assist 
Contra  aid  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do 
for  my  son  to  make  sure  he  is  not 
going  to  be  fighting  in  Central  and 
South  America  6  years  from  now. 

Those  of  you  who  say  look,  let  us 
wait  until  the  problem  gets  so  bad  that 
we  send  marines  In,  fine.  If  that  is 
your  option,  take  it;  put  it  up  on  the 
floor  and  let  us  vote  on  it.  But  if  all 
your  option  is  to  say  everything  the 
President  presents  Is  to  be  questioned. 
we  have  got  to  doubt  him.  we  have  got 
to  vote  it  down,  then  count  me  out. 


For  my  ton,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
$100  million  for  the  Contras. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Teimessee  [Mrs.  Llotd], 

Mrs.  LLO'YI}.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  went 
to  San  Salvador,  to  Honduras,  to  a  ref- 
ugee camp  on  the  Nicaraguan  border 
and  also  met  in  Panama  with  United 
States  military  officials  at  our  South- 
em  Command.  I  went  with  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
ROULXsl.  I  went  for  honest  answers,  I 
wanted  to  know  what  steps  were  right 
and  what  things  were  right  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  conflict  in  Central  America. 

I  am  going  to  vote  no  tomorrow,  but 
I  tmi  going  to  vote  for  va  alternative 
around  April  16  that  would  provide 
firmer  guidelines  for  funds  to  the  Con- 
tras. I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we 
build  a  long-term  policy  for  Central 
America  and  I  am  convinced  that  this 
policy  must  have  at  least  4  parts. 

First,  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  support  the  new  peace  initiative  of- 
fered by  President  Duarte.  At  the 
President's  office  in  San  Salvador  last 
Friday.  Mr.  Duarte  outlined  the  initia- 
tive he  has  proposed  to  Daniel  Ortega 
In  Nicaragua. 

"On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour"  President  Duarte  has  pledged  to 
meet  with  the  rebels  In  El  Salvador— 
if- President  Ortega  will  meet  with 
political  and  military  opposition 
groups  in  Nicaragua. 

That  is  step  one. 

Mr.  Duarte  also  proposed  a  Conta- 
dora/Central  American  summit  of  the 
region's  Presidents  which  may  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
forum  for  dialog  and  consultation 
among  all  the  countries  and  interests 
in  the  region. 

President  Duarte's  initiative  is  both 
hopeful  and  positive.  But  time  must  be 
provided  for  his  program  to  work. 

The  Duarte  proposal,  however,  must 
be  Just  the  start. 

For  as  a  second  point,  any  program 
Congress  approves  must  include  assist- 
ance for  refugees.  For  the  homeless 
and  suffering,  democracy  must  mean 
more  than  boots  and  bullets.  If  you 
have  any  doubts,  visit  the  refugee 
camps  and  look  Into  the  faces  of  the 
children. 

Third,  any  military  assistance  pro- 
vided for  the  Contras,  should  be 
fenced  for  a  brief  period— perhaps  60 
to  90  days.  This  limited  time  provides 
sufficient  opportunity  for  President 
Duarte  to  pursue  his  peace  initiative 
and  press  for  the  regional  summit. 

Saturday  moming,  during  a  meeting 
with  President  Azcona  of  Honduras,  I 
asked  him  for  his  views  on  any  delays. 
His  response  was  direct,  "a  small 
period  of  waiting  after  any  legislation 
is  passed— would  be  very  helpful  for 
the  negotiations— the  negotiations  of  a 
political  settlement  with  Nicaragua." 
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President  Azcona  was  frank  and  to 
the  point.  While  preoccupied  with  the 
internal  situation  in  Nicaragua,  he  was 
clear  that  Honduras  cannot  direct  re- 
sources away  from  the  economy  into 
an  arms  race  with  Nicaragua. 

But.  like  President  Duarte.  Mr. 
Azcona  prefers  a  political  settlement. 

However,  should  the  negotiations 
not  occur— should  Nicaragua  refuse  to 
participate  in  a  diplomatic  process— 
our  response  should  be  automatic. 
Once  that  time  period  has  passed,  the 
President  should  be  free  to  certify  the 
release  of  any  Contra  aid  funds  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

Finally,  as  a  fourth  point  in  any  n.S. 
program,  the  specifics  of  any  military 
aid  package  should  be  tailored  to  the 
direct  needs  of  the  Contras. 

The  four  points  I  have  outlined,  sup- 
porting the  new  Duarte  initiative,  as- 
sisting the  refugees,  establishing  a 
brief  period  or  waiting  before  any 
Contra  aid  funds  are  released,  and  tai- 
loring any  military  assistance  to  spe- 
cific needs,  these  points  must  be  in- 
cluded in  any  package  of  legislation 
this  Congress  approves. 

"I  want  to  prove  that  a  democratic 
revolution  is  better  than  a  Communist 
revolution."  was  President  Duarte's 
concluding  remark  last  Friday  in  San 
Salvador.  His  hope  must  become  our 
goal. 

We  must  as  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world  develop  a  true  bipar- 
tisan compromise.  If  we  can  do  that, 
we  will  have  taken  the  first  steps 
toward  the  long-term  policy  that  Cen- 
tral America  needs. 

D  1820 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  expression  on 
this  floor,  and  I  doubt  whether  in  clos- 
ing part  of  ton'ght  we  will  hear  any- 
thing new,  any  new  ideas  that  have 
not  already  been  put  forth. 

We  know  the  reasons  why  we  want 
the  aid,  and  I  do  stand  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  President's  request. 

We  do  for  two  reasons.  One  is  be- 
cause the  Sandinista  has  double- 
crossed  the  people;  that  people  of 
Nicaragua  whom  we  felt  we  were  sup- 
porting at  the  time  we  asked  Somoza 
to  leave.  We  bear  responsibility  for 
that,  and  there  have  been  gross  abuses 
of  hiunan  rights  by  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua. 

We  do  so  also  for  another  reason 
which  on  its  own  can  stand:  and  that 
is  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  heard  a  lot  from 
those  that  are  opposed,  and  many  of 
the  people  have  been  opposed,  have 
been  talking  about  the  involvement  of 
American  troops. 

Well,  I  have  two  sons  that  have  Just 
registered  for  the  draft,  the  youngest 
of  whom  is  18.  And  those  of  you  who 


have  not  seen  your  son  go  down  and 
register  for  the  draft,  it  is  a  very  so- 
bering experience,  and  one  that  wants, 
in  the  deepest  part  of  your  inner 
being,  wants  America  to  never  be  in- 
volved in  a  war  where  American  troops 
are  sent  over.  Never  be  involved  in  a 
war  where  the  draft  is  again  institut- 
ed. 

We  have  a  chance  to  fight  this  war 
with  Nicaraguans.  and  that  is  right. 
All  they  need  is  some  help.  If  the  Sovi- 
ets had  not  been  so  deeply  involved  in 
pumping  military  aid  into  Nicaragua, 
the  Sandinistas  would  be  gone. 

So  that  is,  if  it  is  something  that  the 
Soviets  want,  do  we  know  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  must  react  to,  but  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  will  ask— one  thing  that  disturbs 
me,  and  maybe  one  of  the  speakers  to 
come  on  the  other  side  will  answer 
this  question:  We  have  seen  time  after 
time.  Members  come  to  the  well  of  the 
House  and  oppose  aid,  and  this  has 
been  by  some  of  the  most  staunch  civil 
libertarians  in  this  House— how  in  the 
world  can  you  stand  up  and  ask  that 
the  same  civil  liberties  that  we  enjoy 
in  this  country  not  go  to  the  people  of 
Nicaragua? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 

KT7LSKI]. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  foreign 
policy  toward  Central  America  should  reflect 
the  same  principles  of  freedom  and  democra- 
cy vve  hold  so  dear  in  this  Nation.  We  must 
recognize  our  legitimate  national  security  inter- 
ests by  acknowledging  every  nation's  right  to 
self-detenninatKjn.  No  country  has  the  right  to 
dictate  the  economic  and  political  institutions 
of  other  nations  We  do  have  a  moral  Impera- 
tive to  erKourage  denxxaacy,  not  dictator- 
ships. 

This  administration  has  persistently  disre- 
garded the  real  issues  in  Central  America. 
Over  the  past  6  years,  the  administration  has 
sent  more  than  $100  million  to  the  Contras. 
Now  it  asks  for  another  $100  million.  It  has 
spent  over  $250  million  in  the  region  on  mili- 
tary bases  in  Honduras,  mines  in  Nicaraguan 
hartxxs,  ar>d  surveillance  flights  overtiead.  But 
after  all  this  aid.  the  Contras  have  little  terri- 
tory arxj  scant  support  among  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

Nicaragua  is  a  nation  plagued  by  poverty, 
disease,  and  malnutrition.  Most  Nicaraguans 
want  good  crops,  a  roof  over  ttieir  heads,  and 
a  safe  environment  for  Vn&t  families  Addition- 
al military  assistance  from  tt>e  United  States 
will  only  cause  further  bloodshed  and  further 
aggravation  of  their  desperate  situation. 

Aiding  the  Contras  In  the  best  of  ecorxxnic 
times  is  wrong.  FinarKing  more  violence  in 
Central  America  in  a  time  of  belt-tightening 
and  cutbacks  here  at  home  is  untNnkable. 
American  students  need  k)ans  to  atterxj  col- 
lege. ChikJren  and  the  ektorty  need  funds  for 
health  care.  This  administration  proposes  to 
cut  these  programs,  arxj  tfiis  same  administra- 
tion wants  to  serxl  S10,000  to  each  of  the 


Contras  at  a  time  when  the  per  capita  irxxxne 
in  Nicaragua  is  $1,000. 

American  taxpayers  want  ttieir  money  spent 
on  worthy  causes  that  attain  corx:rete  results. 
They  deserve  rx)thing  less. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3H  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  LEViif]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  talk  about  the  options. 

I  love  democracy  dearly. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should 
support  the  development  of  democra- 
cy, everywhere. 

The  question  is  not  why  or  where, 
but  how.  Unfortunately,  a  single  for- 
mula is  not  applicable,  as  to  for  exam- 
ple. Poland,  Afghanistan,  South 
Korea,  the  PhUippines  under  Marcos. 
Cuba,  or  Nicaragua. 

Democracy  is  in  bleak  shape  in  Nica- 
ragua. Its  Government  is  actively 
allied  with  chief  antagonists  of  democ- 
racy—the Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  has  several  op- 
tions. 

The  first  is  to  do  nothing.  That  is 
unacceptable,  because  of  the  Sandi- 
nista suppression  of  democracy  inside 
Nicaragua  and  their  efforts  to  foment 
trouble  outside  their  borders. 

The  other  options  are: 

To  apply  all  types  of  nonmilitary 
pressure  for  change  inside  Nicaragua 
and  to  use  all  necessary  means  to  pre- 
vent the  Sandinistas  from  undermin- 
ing their  neighbors; 

Or.  next,  provide  military  assistance 
to  the  Contras;  and 

Finally,  use  U.S.  military  force 
within  Nicaragua. 

Evidence  is  strong  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  military  aid  to  the 
Contras  will  not  work. 

If  its  objective  is  to  pressure  the 
Sandinistas  to  change,  military  aid  to 
the  Contras  seems  more  likely  than 
not  to  increase  the  intransigency  of 
the  Sandinistas;  and  the  closer  to  the 
mark  is  the  President's  and  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's description  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas, the  more  hopeless  are  the  pros- 
pects for  any  meaningful  agreement 
by  the  Sandinistas  to  open  up  their  so- 
ciety or  share  power.  Further,  it  must 
be  noted,  the  Reagan  record  is  not  one 
of  using  added  pressure  to  negotiate 
effectively. 

If  the  objective  of  Contra  aid  is 
really  not  pressure  on,  but  overthrow 
of,  the  Sandinistas,  such  aid  by  itself, 
certainly  $100  million,  is  unlikely  to 
work— given  the  past  record  of  the 
Contras,  the  likelihood  of  a  counter 
response  of  more  Soviet  aid,  the  divi- 
sions among  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
and  the  attitudes  of  Nicaragua's  gov- 
ernmental neighbors  in  Central  Amer- 
ica against  such  overthrow. 

Whether  the  rhetoric  and  record  of 
the  administration  to  date,  the  more 
we  would  adopt  its  option  of  Contra 
aid.  the  more  likely  it  Is  that  the  final 


option  will  follow— direct  U.S.  military 
intervention. 

We  are  left  with  as  effective  an  im- 
plementation as  possible  of  the  re- 
maining option.  At  best,  it  would  mean 
a  combination  of  containment  of  and 
change  in  the  Sandinista  regime.  At 
worst,  it  would  result  in  that  regime's 
containment  and  isolation  on  the  Cen- 
tral American  mainland.  That  would 
not  be  an  optimal  result.  It  is  better, 
though,  than  the  likely  result  of  the 
President's  proposal  now  before  us.  I 
urge  we  reject  it. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Siuander]. 

Mr.  SIUANDER.  'Human  Rights  in 
Nicaragua,  Prom  Revolution  to  Re- 
pression,"  by  the  State  Department,  a 
report  that  tells  all. 

Catholic  Church  has  been  singled 
out  for  attacks. 

Censorship  of  sermons. 

Harassment  of  the  Pope.  Even  accus- 
ing Obando  y  Bravo  of  being  a  CIA 
agent— how  ridiculous! 

Confiscation  of  Catholic  Church 
newsletters. 

Fifty  Moravian  churches  were 
burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

The  entire  Jewish  community  driven 
out  of  the  country;  and  they  have 
called  the  Jewish  community  Syna- 
gogues of  Satan,  and  said  that  all  the 
world's  money  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews. 

They  have  also  said  there  is  a  myth 
of  the  chosen  people;  that  myth  is  pro- 
moted to  massacre,  they  say,  Palestin- 
ians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  would  say  these 
moral  argimients  against  the  Sandi- 
nista government  are  not  sufficient  to 
assist  in  insurgency;  and  maybe  so,  but 
we  are  doing  it  because  we  see  the 
broader  picture.  We  see  the  Soviet 
global,  geopolitical  strategy. 

We  respond  10.000  miles  away  in  the 
Middle  East  by  giving  millions— bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  Egypt,  a  moderate 
country,  and  to  Israel.  It  seems  so  ob- 
vious. 

Thirteen  thousand  miles  away  in 
Asia,  in  the  Far  East,  we  give  money  to 
the  freedom  fighters  in  Afghanistan 
and  in  Cambodia,  and  that  seems  so 
obvious. 

Eight  thousand  miles  away  In  Africa, 
to  secure  the  ores  and  minerals  indige- 
nous only  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
southern  part  of  that  continent,  we 
help  the  freedom  fighters  in  Angola, 
and  it  seems  so  obvious. 

In  our  own  Americas,  the  same 
people  forced  out  the  Jews,  persecute 
the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics  are 
saying,  and  I  quote,  that: 

Libyan  fighters,  arms,  and  backing  to  the 
Nicaraguan  people  have  reached  them  lie- 
cause  they  fight  with  us.  They  fight  Amer- 
ica on  its  own  ground.— Mu'anunar  Qadhafi. 
September  1. 1984.  the  New  York  Times. 


Thomas  Borge.  July  22.  1980  says 
that: 

We  say  to  our  brother  Arafat  that  Nicara- 
gua is  his  land  and  the  PLO  cause  is  the 
cause  of  the  Sandinistas. 

Why  are  the  PLO  there?  So  many 
that  there  are  two  bars  catering  exclu- 
sively in  Managua  to  the  Palestinians? 
Why  are  Ayatollah  Khomeini's  radi- 
cals training  there?  And  Qadhafi's 
radicals  training  there? 

It  is  because  the  PLO  is  looking  for  a 
homeland  in  Central  America?  Are 
they  after  the  bananas? 

I  think  it  is  quite  obvious.  It  is  far 
more  obvious  than  why  we  send 
money  tens  of  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

D  1830 

There  are  terrorist  training  camps  in 
Nicaragua.  There  was  a  conunent 
made  on  the  floor  today:  How  can  3 
million  poor  people  be  a  threat  to  the 
United  States?  Well.  I  had  to  look  into 
the  eyes  of  the  parents  of  Bill  Zimmer- 
man of  Grand  Haven.  MI,  l>ecause  one 
crazy-eyed  fundamentalist  radical 
Moslem  drove  his  car  bomb  into  the 
Marine  barracks  in  Lebanon,  one 
person,  and  killed  over  240  of  our  Ma- 
rines. When  the  first  terrorist  bomb, 
my  colleagues,  blows  up  in  San  Diego, 
in  Florida,  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  there 
will  be  a  cry  by  all  the  Americans: 
"Why  didn't  we  do  something  to  stop 
it  before  it  escalated  this  far?"  And 
the  $100  million  that  we  are  so  desper- 
ately seeking  for  the  freedom  fighters 
today  will  look  trivial  in  light  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  and  the  commitment 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  own  boys 
at  our  own  borders.  If  we  allow  subver- 
sion, revolution,  death,  terrorism,  and 
the  waves  of  human  bodies  fleeing 
from  all  that  tyranny  to  occur,  don't 
blame  me,  don't  say  it  was  your  fault. 
Don't  say,  "It  was  your  fault."  The 
blame  will  go  squarely  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  those  who  knew  full  well  the 
impact  of  those  terrorist  training  cen- 
ters, who  have  been  persecuting  those 
peoples  for  years.  Dio  not  blame  me. 
Look  to  those  who  have  decided  to 
avoid  the  issue  and  not  see  the  reality 
of  the  terrorist  devastation  before  us 
in  the  Americas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sandlnista's  overthrow  of 
the  Somoza  dictatorship  in  Nicaragua  was 
originally  welcomed  by  most  of  the  Interna- 
txjnal  community  with  optimistk:  enthusiasm. 
The  United  States,  in  fact  gave  the  new  San- 
dinista regime  over  $130  million  in  aid  during 
its  first  2  years,  Including  an  $8  million  grant 
to  sustain  the  Nicaraguan  Government  Elment 
in  the  first  hours  of  the  revolution.  This  opti- 
mism faded,  however,  into  a  cruel  nightmare 
for  the  Nicaraguan  Jews  and  Christians  as 
well  as  the  neighboring  nations  of  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica.  The  reason:  the 
Sandlnista's  selling  of  their  country  to  radical 
Marxist  elements,  most  notably,  the  Cubans 
and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Oganizatkxi 
[PLO]. 


In  a  recent  speeh  in  London,  Aleksandr  Sot- 
zhenitsyn  stated: 

Within  the  philosophical  system  of  Marx 
and  Lenin  and  at  the  heart  of  their  psychol- 
ogy, hatred  of  Ood  U  the  principal  driving 
force,  more  fundamental  than  all  their  po- 
litical and  economic  pretensions.  Militant 
atheism  Is  not  merely  incidental  or  marginal 
to  Communist  policy:  It  Is  not  a  side  effect, 
but  the  Central  pivot.  To  achieve  Its  dlal>oU- 
cal  ends.  Communism  needs  to  control  a 
population  devoid  of  religious  and  national 
feeling,  and  this  entails  the  destruction  of 
faith  and  nationhood.  ■ 

Ncaraguan  leadership,  by  proclaimir>g  itself 
a  revolution  without  borders  and  by  declaring 
itself  in  solidarity  with  Yasser  Arafat  in  tt>e 
worid  revolution  and  by  its  harsh  persecutxxi 
of  religious  groups  has  set  itself  up  as  a 
model  example  of  Solzhenitsyn's  analysis. 
Most  likely  because  of  ttw  Sandinistas  link  to 
the  PLO,  the  Jews  have  been  tf>e  nxwt  thor- 
oughly oppressed  religious  group  in  Nicara- 
gua, if  not  in  numtiers  then  certainly  in  the 
completeness  to  whk:h  their  exile  arxl  cultural 
genocide  took  place. 

The  PLO  desire  to  overthrow  the  Somoza 
regime  had  notfiing  to  do  with  tt>e  legitimate 
revolutkxi  of  Nicaraguan  citzens  against  the 
dictatorship.  It  had  histoncal  roots  of  its  own. 
Just  why  Nicaragua  Is  of  corx^ern  to  tt>e  PLO 
is  best  explained  in  tf>e  autobiography  of  Jeru- 
salem's mayor  Teddy  Koliek,  entitled  "For  Je- 
oisalem."  He  revealed  that  Nicaragua  played 
a  major  role  in  obtaining  arms  for  Israel  durir^g 
the  crucial  period  of  its  creatkxi  in  1943. 
Koliek  met  the  oMer  General  Sorrx>za  in  Nica- 
ragua to  plead  Israel's  case. 

According  to  Koliek: 

Somoza  as  well  as  the  Nicaraguan  foreign 
minister  cooperated  because  of  their  strong 
basic  sympathy  with  our  cause.  Our  agree- 
ment Included  the  understanding  that  Nica- 
ragua would  vote  for  Israel  In  the  United 
Nations  whenever  the  occasion  arose,  a 
point  to  which  they  pledged  themselves  out 
of  genuine  conviction. 

Prior  to  the  1979  Sandinista  revolution, 
Nicaragua  had  consistently  supported  Israel  in 
ttie  United  Natk>ns  and  was  one  of  the  very 
few  nations  that  voted  against  the  resolution 
condemning  Zionism  as  racism.' 

Clearty,  the  PLO  had  a  vested  Interest  in 
overthrowing  the  Sonxjza  regime  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  results  of  the  alliance  between  tt>e 
Sandinistas  and  the  PLO  are  evident  upon 
Nicaraguan  society.  This  paper  will  examine 
the  PLO-Sandinista  link  and  attempt  to  dem- 
onstrate the  existence  of  the  religious  perse- 
cutk>n  in  Nk^ragua  and  other  Central  Ameri- 
can countries,  particulariy  against  the  Jewish 
community. 

ARAB  INVOLVEMENT  IN  LAnM  AMERICA 

Latin  America  has  always  been  an  impor- 
tant source  of  support  to  Israel  In  the  United 
Natk>ns.  In  Israel's  first  25  years  of  existence 
Latin  American  nations  provkJed  more  than 
one-half  of  the  U.N.  votes  supportive  of  Israel. 
During  the  1967  war,  Latin  America  was  more 
supportive  of  Israel  than  any  other  bk>c  of 
countries.  However,  by  the  seventies  ttieir 
support  had  weaker>ed  as  Latin  American  na- 
txxis  began  to  split  into  politx:al  factk^ns.  Still 


'  Foot  notei  at  end  of  article. 
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today,  Israel  and  Arab  nations  perceive  Latin 
America  to  be  important  politically  to  ttw  sur- 
vival of  Israel. 

In  a  visrt  to  Mexico  m  1975,  Egypt's  Vice 
Chancellor  Gamal  Mansoor  expressed  the  im- 
portance of  Latin  American  U.N.  votes: 

For  the  Arabs,  the  support  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  is  essential  because  they  hope 
to  obtain  a  majority  for  a  resolution  in  the 
next  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  *  *  * 
recognizing  the  right  of  the  Palestinians  to 
convert  themselves  into  a  political  entity:  to 
permit  the  Arabs  to  recuperate  the  territo- 
ries occupied  in  the  war  of  1967  and  confirm 
the  principle  that  no  country  can  acquire 
territories  of  another  by  force. 

Gamal  Mansour's  visit  was  only  one  of 
many  such  Arab  missions  in  ttra  Arab  League 
campaign  to  sway  Latin  America  toward  a  pro- 
Arab  stance  The  Latin  American  governments 
resisted  Arab  efforts:  however,  the  1973  quad- 
njplir>g  of  oil  prices  put  new  pressures  upon 
their  economies  and  intematHDnal  policies. 

The  Arabs  t)egan  to  use  petrodollars  and  vi- 
tally r)eeded  oil  to  pressure  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  Into  tfie  Arab  camp.  Fouad 
Naffah,  who  was  tt>e  Lebanese  Foreign  Minis- 
ter and  acting  as  a  representative  to  the  Arab 
League  in  1973,  traveled  to  seven  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations.  In  his  tour,  he  informed  the  gov- 
ernments ttwt  "no  underdeveloped  country 
tfiat  backs  ttie  just  cause  of  the  Arab  world 
will  suffer  from  an  energy  shortage. "  In  addi- 
tion to  a  guaranteed  oil  supply,  Naffab  also 
made  promises  of  Arab  investments  to 
strengtt>en  the  suffering  Latin  American 
economies. 

In  1981,  Arab  representatives  met  in  Tunis 
and  decided  to  focus  on  gaining  the  support 
of  Latin  America  in  an  effort  to  oust  the  Israe- 
lis, in  conjunction  with  this  decision,  "tt>ey  de- 
cided to  unleash  an  anti-Semitic  campaign  de- 
signed to  undermine  the  status  of  Jews  in 
Latin  America,  to  nullify  tt>e  political  and  eco- 
nomic support  which  the  Latin  American 
Jewish  communities  provide  Israel." '  The 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  was  select- 
ed as  the  primary  instrument  of  the  campaign 
in  Latin  America.  "Arab  ambassadors,  ottier 
high  rankir)g  emissaries  arxj  representatives  of 
the  PLO  have  been  crisscrossing  the  region  in 
a  coordinated,  heavily  financed  effort  to 
secure  autfxxization  to  establish  an  official 
PLO  office  in  every  Latin  American  capital."  * 

The  PLO  has  made  limited  progress  during 
the  past  3  years  In  its  attempt  to  open  offices 
in  Latin  American  capitals.  So  far,  the  PLO 
has  established  offices  In  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  Mexico.  Brazil  and  Ven- 
ezuela were  thought  to  be  prime  candidates 
for  the  PLO;  however,  they  have  resisted  the 
heavy  Arab  econonjc  and  political  pressures. 
The  main  obstacle  the  PLO  faces  is  ttie  fact 
that  it  is  an  International  terrorist  network;  and 
to  aJtow  the  PLO  to  legrtimatize  themself  In 
the  regKXi  by  opening  an  office  would  endan- 
ger the  security  of  Latin  American  nations. 

CRIMES  AGAINST  REUGIOUS  FREEDOM 

The  Sandinista  government  has  been  re- 
•ponaibte  for  many  abuses  against  the  right  to 
froodom  of  religion  In  Nicaragua.  The  Jews. 
so  far,  have  been  tf>e  most  Intensely  targeted 
group  for  persecutksn.  The  Government  began 
its  campaign  of  persecution  In  the  quasi-offi- 
dai  government  newspaper  Nuevo  Oiario.  On 


July  15  and  17,  1982,  the  paper  canied  arti- 
cles that  were  not  only  anti-Zionist  but  also 
anti-Semitic.  Jews  were  blamed  for  the  cruci- 
fixwn  of  Christ,  using  the  "myth"  of  the 
chosen  people  to  massacre  Palestinians,  and 
using  financial  power  to  gain  political  control 
of  tt>e  United  States.  The  articles  referred  also 
to  "Syruigogues  of  Satan,"  and  rehearsed  oW 
canards  that  "worid  money,  the  banks  and  fi- 
nance are  In  the  hands  of  descendants  of 
Jews,  tfie  eternal  protectors  of  Zion. '* 

Although  resident  in  Nicaragua  for  more 
ttian  a  century,  tfie  Jewish  community  fias 
always  been  exceedingly  small.  Tfie  1972 
populatMTn  of  atxHJt  200  shrank  to  about  80 
after  the  eartfiquake.  After  tf>e  overthrow  of 
Anastasio  Somosa  in  1979.  many  Jews  fled 
Into  exile,  ak>ng  with  otfiers  close  to  the 
regime.  Today,  there  are  about  8  to  10  Jews 
living  In  Nicaragua,  and  only  a  few  Jewish- 
owned  firms.  Tfiese  IndivkJuals  and  txjsiness- 
es  exist  under  the  supressive  conditions  of  he 
Sandinista  regime.' 

The  main  reason  for  tfie  departure  of  Nka- 
raguan  Jews  Is  the  manner  In  which  the  revo- 
lutionary government  treated  them.  Their 
properties  were  among  the  first  to  be  confis- 
cated. Jews  who  owned  factories  and  stores 
were  ejected  from  their  homes  and  places  of 
txisiness.  Tfieir  properties  were  turned  over  to 
Arabs  and  local  workers.  Many  accusations 
were  made  against  them  wittiout  proof.  Often, 
tfieir  Individual  safety  was  threatened.'  The 
foregoing  took  place  In  an  environment  politi- 
cally and  emotionally  charged.  Jews  were  ac- 
cused of  support  for  tfie  Somoza  government 
and  blamed  for  Israeli  assistance  to  tfie 
Somoza  government.* 

Tfie  final  blow  against  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty came  wtien  Sandinista  supporters  scorched 
ttie  doors  of  tfie  only  synagogue  In  Managua 
while  worship  services  were  in  progress.  The 
Sandinistas  tfien  seized  the  synagogue,  de- 
stroying all  religious  Items  and  putting  progov- 
emment  posters  over  all  religious  symbols. 
The  synagogue  then  became  "an  elite  social 
club  for  the  children  of  high-ranking  Sandinista 
officials."  •  Since  then,  Jews  fiave  tried  to 
regain  their  property  and  return  to  their 
homes,  but  tfie  Nicaraguan  Government  has 
directed  tfie  courts  not  to  act  on  any  request 
by  a  Jew  seeking  to  return  to  Nicaragua.'" 

On  a  number  of  occaskjns  there  have  been 
attacks  against  religious  leaders  which  have, 
at  times,  become  violent.  These  attacks  are 
not  only  specifically  aimed  at  the  Jewish  reli- 
gious, but  also  at  the  Christians,  most  notably 
tfie  Catholics  and  the  fundamental  Moravian 
Ctiurch.  Tfie  uneasy  situation  Is  caused  by  the 
fact  tfiat  most  Nicaraguan  citizens  are  pro- 
fessed Catfiolics.  These  attacks  have  been 
sponsored  by  so-called  devine  motjs  or  con- 
frontation groups  of  the  Sandinista  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Nicaragua  [FSLN]. ' '  Harass- 
ment has  also  been  extended  to  Pope  John 
Paul  II  wfio  In  March  1983  visited  Nk»ragua 
and  was  subjected  to  inexcusable  abuse.  The 
Pontiff  was  forced  to  speak  from  a  platform 
tfiat  fiad  revolutk>nary  billboards  as  a  back- 
drop. Also  during  his  homily,  the  Pope  was 
t>arely  audible  to  tfie  large  crowd  because  the 
Sandinista  government  provided  him  with  a 
poor  sound  system  which  could  not  compete 
with  ttie  sfiouting  of  progovemment  slogans 
by  ttie  divine  mob.'* 


In  additkxi,  the  Government  banned  from 
publKation  letters  from  Pope  Paul  II  which 
critk^ized  tfie  Government's  effort  to  create  a 
Marxist  peoples  church. ' '  Tfie  leaders  of  this 
peoples  church  have  insulted  the  Catholic 
Church  by  trying  to  change  tfie  Christian  doc- 
trine of  tfie  Immaculate  Concepton  of  tfie 
Virgin  Mary.  Ttie  offensive  reinterpretation  de- 
pots Mary,  the  mottier  of  Jesus,  as  in  fact  not 
the  motfier  of  Jesus,  but  tfie  mother  of  tfie 
revolutionary.'*  The  Govemment  has  also 
gone  so  far  as  to  discredit  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  and  instead  label  him  "the  First  Sandi- 
nista."" 

Tfie  Govemment  actively  discriminates  be- 
tween tfiose  clergy  who  share  its  political 
viewpoints  and  those  wfio  are  Indifferent  or 
critical."  An  example  of  this  was  seen  wfien 
the  regular  church  sponsored  televising  of  tfie 
mass  was  replaced  with  broadcasts  of  priests 
wfio  took  a  progovemment  positkjn. ' ' 

Of  the  east  coast  Indians  and  Creole  na- 
tives In  Nicaragua,  80  percent  are  members  of 
tfie  Protestant  Moravian  Church.  The  Govem- 
ment has  repeatedly  described  the  Moravian 
Church  as  a  center  of  counterrevolutkjnary 
sentiment.  As  a  result,  the  Sandinistas  have 
reportedly  burned  more  than  50  churches, 
confiscated  church  property,  harassed  church 
leaders,  and  taken  other  actions  to  undermine 
tfie  traditional  role  of  the  church.  In  addition. 
Government  groups  had  stepped  up  attacks 
on  Jefwvah's  Witnesses,  Mormons,  and  Sev- 
enth Day  Adventists,  accusing  tfie  sects  of 
having  direct  links  to  the  U.S.  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.'* 

The  anti-SemitK  curtain  tfiat  has  descended 
over  Nicaragua,  and  any  other  place  where 
Sandinista  inspired  revolutions  have  spread 
to,  Is  one  of  serious  repercussions  for  all 
Jews.  To  emphasize,  one  of  ttie  first  moves 
taken  by  the  Sandinista  government  when  It 
took  control  was  to  cut  off  all  diplomatic  ties 
to  Israel.'"  Otiviously,  this  is  consistent  with 
the  Sandinlsta's  stated  Intention  to  root  "Zion- 
ism" out  of  Central  America.  In  fact,  a  bloc  of 
Salvadorans  based  In  Washington,  DC.  and 
loyal  to  the  Sandinistas  were  asked  to  pro- 

vkfe, condemnation  of  the  Zionist  state 

of  Israel,  because  of  its  participation  In  main- 
taining the  deplorable  conditkjns  under  whrch 
tfie  people  of  Palestine.  El  Salvador,  and 
South  Africa  are  forced  to  live."  *°  The  kJeo- 
logical  union  between  the  PLO  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas begins  to  be  exposed  with  this  state- 
ment of  direct  anti-Semitk:  attitudes  toward 
Israel. 

The  PLO.  THE  Sandinistas  and  the  Salvadoran 

Guerrillas 
On  January  12,  1983,  Daniel  Ortega  Saave- 
dra,  tfie  commander  of  tfie  revolution  and  a 
member  of  the  FSLN  delivered  a  speech  to  a 
special  ministerial  meeting  of  tfie  coordinating 
bureau  of  the  nonaligned  countries  on  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  In  this  speech  he 
labeled  Israel's  polk:ies  toward  the  Palestin- 
ians as  being  inesponsible  and  that  criminal 
actions  were  being  taken  against  "tfie  heroic 
Palestinian  people"  by  Israel."  As  the  Pales- 
tinians were  being  praised  and  exhorted  by 
the  Sandinistas,  the  Jewish  citizens  of  Nk»ra- 
gua  were  being  essentially  expelled  from  their 
own  country.  The  Nicaraguan  Jews  blame  tfie 
k>ss  of  their  jobs,   homes  and  businesses 
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along  with  the  general  persecutmn  on  the 
presence  of  the  PLO." 

Late  in  1979,  1,000  delegates  from  Arab 
and  Latin  American  nations  met  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela.  These  delegates  formed  two  orga- 
nizations. Tfie  first  is  known  as  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Arab  Culture  headquartered  In 
Buerx>s  Aires,  and  the  second  organization  is 
tfie  Arab-American  Informatksn,  Publkaty,  and 
Communk:atk>ns  Center  based  in  Santiago. 
Chile.  One  of  the  basic  Initiatives  of  these  two 
organizations  is  made  clear  In  a  communk^ue 
published  by  the  delegates  saying  that  ttiey 
would work  for  ttie  free  self-determina- 
tion of  the  Palestinians  and  ttieir  right  to  a 
homeland  *  *  *  we  consider  the  PLO  the  le- 
gitimate    representative     of     that     people 

»»  Victor  Ananias  of  Chile.  President  of 

the  Federation,  was  quoted  In  Agence  France 
Presse  (October  6,  1979)  as  stating,  "The  so- 
lution we  propose  for  the  Mkldle  East  is  the 
disappearance  of  Israel  to  make  way  for  a 
secular,  democratk;  Palestinian  state."  *♦ 
Other  delegates  were  asked  wfiether  the  PLO 
was  a  tenorist  organization?  Their  reply  was 
that  the  PLO  armed  activity  was  "legitimate 
defense."  *' 

The  PLO's  Involvement  in  covert  operations 
with  the  Sandinistas  is  not  a  recent  occur- 
ance.  Active  cooperation  between  these  two 
revolutionary  groups  has  existed  as  eariy  as 
1969  when  Bonito  Escobar  of  the  Sandinistas 
met  with  three  high-ranking  PLO  officials  In 
Mexrco  City.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  50 
Sandinistas  were  sent  to  training  camps  at 
PLO  facilities  In  Tyre,  Lebanon.  Not  only  did 
they  accept  training,  but  they  fought  side-by- 
skle  with  the  PLO  against  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  In  1970.  Patrick  Arquello  Ryan,  a  San- 
dinista trained  In  the  Mkjdie  East,  was  Leila 
Khased's  partner  in  an  abortive  attack  on  an 
El  Al  airiiner  just  outside  of  Amsterdam  (Ryan 
was  killed  in  the  attack).  **  The  ties  between 
the  two  groups  has  continued  for  15  years 
without  interruption. 

As  a  result  of  this  relationship,  not  much  at- 
tention was  given  when  the  PLO  announced  a 
grant  of  $12  mlllkjn  to  Nicaragua  for  economic 
akl.*'  The  PLO  also  has  helped  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  gain  support  from  otfier  radk»l  Arab 
countries  such  as  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi's  Libya 
which  has  given  $100  millkxi  under  an  "agri- 
cultural appropriation."  "  Qadhafi  has  in  the 
past  akjed  many  other  ten'orist  organizations 
such  as  the  Montoneros  In  Argentina  and  the 
Revolutionary  Coordinating  Junta  founded  in 
1974  as  the  first  bridge  between  Latin  Amer- 
\c&  and  Cuba.  From  January  25  to  February  1 . 
1981,  Libya  sponsored  a  meeting  with  the 
Sandinistas,  PLO,  Montoneros,  the  JLR  plus 
two  other  Marxist  groups  from  Chile— the 
United  Popular  Actk>n  Movement  and  the 
Movement  of  the  Revotutionary  Left  The 
stated  reason  for  tfie  meeting  was  ".  .  .  to 
draw  up  a  unified  plan  of  struggle  against  all 
types  of  fascism  and  imperialism  in  Amer- 
ica." «• 

In  additkjn  to  money,  the  PLO  has  been 
sending  massive  shipments  of  armaments  to 
Nk»ragua  and  El  Salvador.  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  stated  that  there  had  been  an 
interception  of  a  plane  load  of  weapons  in 
Tunis  whk:h  was  sent  to  the  Sandinistas  by 
the  PLO.*°  Weapons  are  always  in  abun- 
dance and  training  is  also  being  provMed  for 


leftist  forces  in  Central  America.*'  The  PLO 
cadres  who  have  infiltrated  into  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador  are  providing  this  training.** 
Yasser  Arafat  has  himself  admitted  tfiat  San- 
dinistas had  received  training  in  PLO 
camps."  The  PLO  stated  in  1982  that  it  was 
fighting  along  skJe  of  the  Sandinista  guemllas. 
These  were  actual  PLO  troops  participating  In 
combat  in  both  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua.** 
According  to  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
12,  1979,  there  were  Sandinista  fighters  train- 
ing in  PLO  camps  located  In  Algiers.  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  PLO  was  best  summed  up  by  this 
statement  by  Jorge  Mandi,  FSLN  spokesman 
to  the  Kuwaiti  newspaper  Al  Watan.  He  said, 

there  is  a  long  standing  blood  unity 

between  us  and  the  Palestinian  revolution. 
Many  of  the  units  belonging  to  the  Sandinista 
movement  were  at  Palestinian  revolutionary 
bases  in  Jordan  *  *  *  It  is  natural  that  In  our 
war  against  Somoza  we  received  Palestinian 
aid  for  our  revolution  In  various  forms."*' 
These  various  forms  Included  PLO  pilots  sent 
to  Nicaragua  and  PLO  freedom  fighters  sent 
to  El  Salvador.*"  Also  a  plane  load  of  weap- 
ons In  route  to  Nicaragua  from  the  PLO  la- 
beled as  medical  supplies,  just  as  ttie  recent 
Libyan  shipment,  was  Intercepted  in  Brazil.*' 
Those  are  suspected  to  be  just  two  of  many 
such  shipments.  In  May  1982.  the  PLO  gave  a 
Boeing  707  jet  to  Nicaragua  presumably  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  arms."  In  addi- 
tkxi,  there  is  a  Belgian  Air-Charter  Service  that 
is  wholly  owned  by  the  PLO  that  is  used  to 
transport  arms  to  the  insurgents  in  El  Salva- 
dor, through  Ntearagua.** 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  Sandinis- 
tas and  the  PLO  started  with  a  similar  Ideolog- 
ical base  and  has  expanded  to  their  commit- 
ments to  overthrow  governments  that  are  con- 
trary to  their  vision.  In  a  letter  from  a  group  of 
Salvadorans  based  in  Washington,  DC  and 

loyal  to  the  Sandinistas,  they  stated, 

our  situation  is  very  much  the  same  as  tfie 
Palestinian  Freedom  Fighters."  *°  Because  of 
the  unity  between  the  FSLN  and  the  PLO, 
Nk:aragua  cut  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel  and  granted  diplomatic  status  to  the 
PLO  on  July  22.  1980.  The  office  representing 
the  PLO  was  officially  opened  in  Managua 
with  a  staff  of  70.  The  PLO's  presence  in  Ma- 
nagua was  accepted  warmly  as  evidenced  by 
the  hero's  welcome  Arafat  received  wfien  he 
visited  Nicaragua  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  Sandinista  takeover.*'  In  his  speech, 
Arafat  praised  the  "strategic  and  militant  ties 
between  tfie  Sandinista  and  Palestinian  revo- 
lutions."** 

Tomas  Bouge  Martinez,  ttie  Interior  Minister 
of  Nk»ragua,  stated  to  Yasser  Arafat,  "We 
say  to  our  brother  Arafat,  that  Nicaragua  is  his 
land  and  the  PLO  cause  is  the  cause  of  the 
Sandinistas."  In  response  to  this  statement  of 
good  will  Arafat  replied,  "The  links  between 
us  are  not  new.  Your  comrades  did  not  come 
to  our  country  just  to  train,  but  alto  to  fight. 
Your  enemies  are  our  enemies."  *•  Of  courae, 
the  enemies  of  the  PLO  are  the  Jews,  particu- 
larty  those  living  in  Israel.  To  demonstrate  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  PLO  and  the  Sandinistas 
against  Israel,  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  Israeli 
•mbaasy  in  San  Salvador.  The  People's  Revo- 
lutionary Army  claimed  reaponsibility  and  said 
the  bombing  was  in  "solidartty  with  the  Palea- 
tinian  people."** 


the  PLO  AND  MEXICO 

In  1975.  Mexk^an  Presktent  Luis  Ecfieverrta 
met  with  Yasser  Arafat  and  gave  the  PLO  per- 
misston  to  open  an  offtee  in  Mexk».  Tfie  suc- 
ceeding Presklent  of  Mexk:o,  Lopez  PortHk), 
reluctantly  honored  his  predecessor's  commit- 
ment, and  allowed  the  opening  of  a  PLO 
office.  However,  the  offk»  was  limited  to  a 
staff  of  one  person  without  diplomatic  status. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Associatk>n  Mexk^ana 
de  Amistad  con  el  Pueblo  Palestino  [AMAPP], 
ttie  PLO  offk^  has  used  cultural  events  to 
spread  its  message.  In  addltk^n,  the  office  lias 
recruited  exiled  leftists  and  revolutlonanes 
living  In  Mexkx)  to  work  for  their  cause.  Exam- 
ples of  the  PLO  activities  in  Mexk»  include 
anti-Israeli  advertisements.  publk:atk>n8,  and 
demonstratk>ns  attacking  "Zk>nism  as 
Racism." 

THE  PLO  AND  COSTA  RICA 

On  May  8,  1982,  Presktent  Luis  Alberto 
Monge  announced  an  extension  policy  of  in- 
ternal security  In  order  to  combat  the  Increas- 
ing terronst  activity  in  Costa  Rica.  In  his 
speech  he  specifically  expressed  concern 
about  the  PLO  and  Libyan  threat.  The  NatkKi- 
al  Security  Agency  [ASN]  of  Costa  R«a  con- 
firmed that  Libya  has  been  training  young 
Costa  RIcans  as  terrorist'..  The  ASN  has  also 
linked  Libya  to  the  secret  terrorist  training 
camps  operating  in  Costa  Rica 

Many  citizens  of  Costa  Rica  were  alarmed 
with  former  Presktent  Rodrigo  Carazo  Odto's 
embrace  of  the  Arab  cause.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Arabs  had  offered  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  presktent's  pet  project,  the  univer- 
sity of  peace,  in  exchange  for  permlsskKi  to 
open  a  PLO  offk».  Ambassador  Yamuni  of 
Costa  Rica  increased  the  controversy  when 
he  announced  to  reporters  that  the  Govem- 
ment had  offkjially  recognized  the  PLO.  How- 
ever. Foreign  Minister  Bernard  Neihaus  quick- 
ty  denied  the  statement  with  good  reason 
since  Costa  Rica  has  t>een  stoiggllng  with 
high  oil  prices  and  terronsts  activity. 

the  PLO  AND  PANAMA 

The  Panamanian-Arab  League  of  Solklarity 
with  the  Palestinian  People  and  the  PLO  [Ll- 
GASOPOLP)  have  been  worthing  to  gain  sup- 
port among  the  people  of  Panama.  Carlos 
Perez  Henera,  cousin  of  the  late  Gen.  Omar 
Torrijos,  was  the  first  Secretary  General  of  Ll- 
GASOPOLP.  Torrijos  was  a  commander  of  the 
Panamanian  National  Guard  and  the  emi- 
nence gris  of  Panamanian  politrcs.  After  the 
death  of  Tonijos  In  1981.  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  govemmental  support  for  the 
PLO.  However,  PLO  activity  and  propaganda 
directed  against  the  Panamanian  Jewish  com- 
munity has  been  disnjptive.  LIGASOPOLP  will 
continue  to  function  in  Panama  with  Libya  as 
its  main  financial  sponsor.  The  Panamanian 
Government  has  kept  its  promise  to  prevent 
the  opening  of  an  official  PLO  office,  and 
there  are  no  lndk:atk>ns  that  tfiey  will  break 
this  promise. 

CONCLUSkM 

PLO  activity  In  Central  America  has  been  In- 
creasing, and  there  are  no  indicatkms  that 
their  involvement  will  diminish.  In  1981. 
Yasser  Arafat,  expressing  the  commitment  of 
the  PLO  in  that  regkjn  of  the  worid,  stated: 

We  are  a  great  revolution  that  can  never 
be  intimidated.  We  have  connections  with 
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aU  the  revolutionary  movements  through- 
out the  world,  in  El  Salvador,  in  Nicara- 
gua—and I  reiterate  Salvador— and  else- 
where in  the  world.  «• 

"The  way  to  Jerusalem  leads  through  Ma- 
nagua," was  more  than  just  an  empiy  state- 
ment made  by  Yasser  Arafat  on  July  27,  1980. 
Arafat  clearty  interxls  to  have  Nicaraguan  and 
Salvadoran  support  in  Ns  effort  to  destroy 
Israel  and  establish  a  Marxist  regime. 

The  PLO.  combined  with  the  Soviet  and 
Cuban  preserKe.  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the 
security  of  ttie  vulnerable  Central  American 
governments.  The  United  States  must  take 
into  consideration  tf>e  Soviet-Cuban-PLO  di- 
mension, along  with  the  PLO  threat  to  the 
Jewish  commur>ity,  in  order  to  have  an  effec- 
tive American  policy  which  protects  our  inter- 
ests as  well  as  Central  American  democracies 
and  religious  freedom. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  listened  through- 
out the  debate,  I  thinli  a  couple  of 
things  are  beginning  to  come  through, 
one  of  which  is  perhaps  a  bipartisan 
comment.  And  that  is  what  a  tragedy 
it  is  that  it  has  taken  us  so  long  to 
focus  as  we  have  for  the  last  several 
weeks  and  perhaps  the  last  year  or  two 
on  a  part  of  the  world  that  we  have  ig- 
nored for  so  many  years.  It  has  been 
weU  over  100  years  since  William 
Walker,  the  adventurer,  took  his  cru- 
sade to  Nicaragua.  We  have  sent  the 
Marines  into  Nicaragua  in  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties,  the  CIA  in  the  for- 
ties, and  now  we  are  back  with  surro- 
gates in  the  seventies,  and  eighties. 
But  the  real  tragedy  is  we  have  ig- 
nored this  part  of  the  world  for  so 
long  that  we  in  effect  are  reaping  the 
whirlwind  of  this  ignorance. 

I  hope  we  can  all  resolve  that  despite 
our  fnistration  at  our  limited  options 
today  that  that  will  not  be  the  case  in 
the  future.  The  speeches  that  we 
write,  the  essays  that  we  submit  so  to 
speak  like  schoolchildren  will  some- 
how scar  our  consciences  to  the  point 
that  perhaps  we  wiU  remember  a  little 
bit  about  this  in  a  few  years  when 
things  have  sorted  themselves  out  and 
we  perhaps  can  do  much  more  about 
it. 

But  it  is  also  tragic  that  we  somehow 
seem  to  ignore  history.  We  have  all 
been  so  proud  of  our  accomplishments 
in  the  Philippines  where  we  were  the 
liberators,  where  we  stored  up  a  lot  of 
political  and  economic  and  moral  cap- 
ital and  where  we  could  be  helpful, 
but  in  Nicaragua  we  have  a  different 
legacy.  We  are  the  oppressor.  We  come 
with  imclean  hands,  as  I  have  just  in- 
dicated. 

When  I  made  my  trip  to  Central 
America  as  so  many  of  us  have  recent- 
ly done,  I  concentrated  on  what  is  real 
about  the  contra  opposition,  what  is  a 
fact  and  not  what  is  an  illusion  or  a 
figment  of  our  collective  imagination. 

I  wanted  to  know  whether  these 
people  really  were  there,  were  orga- 
nized, were  committed,  had  a  zeal  for 
freedom  and  democracy  and  for  a  re- 
versal of  the  Sandinista  revolution 
that  has  gone  awry  because  I  came 
back  absolutely  committed  to  that 
fact.  The  Leninists  are  stealing  the 
revolution. 


I  discovered  that  the  fact  was  that 
there  was  not  any  "there"  there;  that 
the  people  in  refugee  camps  on  the 
Honduran  border,  for  example,  who 
ought  to  be  the  grist  for  the  contra 
mill,  were  not  interested  in  fighting  to 
the  death,  to  regain  something  they 
had  lost.  And  they  had  lost  something. 
The  Pentacostals.  the  farmers  do  not 
like  cooperatives,  let  alone  Commu- 
nists, let  alone  Marxist-Leninists. 
They  felt  a  loss.  There  were  some  who 
were  willing  to  go  off  at  night  with  the 
Contras,  make  that  futile  effort  here 
and  there.  But  the  heart  of  the  poten- 
tial contra  army,  the  young  men  of 
Managua  who  had  left  because  they 
did  not  want  to  be  drafted  into  the 
Sandinista  army  convinced  me  that 
what  their  goal  was  was  to  come  to 
Mexico  City  or  New  York  and  get  an 
education.  I  said,  "Aren't  you  interest- 
ed in  going  off  and  doing  battle  with 
the  Sandinistas?  The  response  was. 
"No,  the  Contras  are  corrupt,  they 
don't  represent  the  future,  they  are 
not  the  kind  of  people  that  I  want  to 
fight  for."  They  are  not  interested  in 
going  off  with  long  supply  lines  in  a 
futile  fight  against  a  growing  Sandi- 
nista army;  and  the  Sandinistas,  those 
who  fight,  are  committed  ideologically 
and  are  dedicated  whether  we  like  it  or 
not. 

So  I  think  what  we  are  doing,  and 
certainly  this  debate  brings  it  out,  is 
we  are  putting  our  own  wish  list,  how 
we  want  it  to  be.  up  against  the  reali- 
ty. I  find  that  tragic.  The  Nicaraguan 
people  are  enduring  this  revolution  as 
they  have  others  that  held  promise 
which  were  ripped  away  from  them. 
They  are  indomitable.  They  are  still 
free  to  express  themselves,  by  the  way, 
in  Nicaragua.  They  do  not  seem  to 
fear  the  Sandinistas.  They  do  not 
seem  to  revere  the  Contras.  They  are 
poor.  The  people  who  fight  are  often 
children. 

Do  you  know  how  they  deal  with  im- 
minent capture?  They  defect.  It  is 
easier  to  go  over  to  the  other  side  and 
avoid  potential  harm.  We  saw  in  the 
refugee  camp  of  Tua  Pacente,  that  I 
visited,  American  policy  flailing 
around  for  someplace  to  land.  We  are 
at  sea.  Sure.  Eden  Pastora  is  a  roman- 
tic. People  continue  to  think  highly  of 
him.  But  the  CIA  cannot  work  with 
him.  He  is  not  an  operative  guy.  He  is 
not  like  the  people  from  UNO  who  can 
organize  and  raise  money  and  spend  it. 
sometimes  even  on  Contra  armies. 

No.  what  we  have  against  us  now  is 
history  and  reality.  And  if  we  fail  to 
understand  that  and  make  this  futile 
effort  at  spending  $100  million  it  will 
lead  to  our  regretting  this  history  even 
more  than  that  which  we  have  already 
created. 

As  I  indicated  this  past  summer.  I  spent  10 
days  touring  Central  America  wtwre  I  met  with 
a  wide  variety  of  individuals  from  political  lead- 
ers and  ambassadors  to  refugees  and  towns- 


people. I  went  with  fellow  Callfomians  who 
were  both  bilingual  and  broadly  based  In  our 
political  views  across  the  entire  spectrum. 

While  in  Nicaragua,  I  witnessed  first  hand 
the  lack  of  broad  support  by  the  Nicaraguan 
people  for  the  Contras  and,  indeed,  I  might 
add  the  Sandinistas.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  already  given  the  Contras  well  over  S250 
million,  they  control  less  territory  than  ever— 
they  do  not  control  a  single  town  or  village— 
and  they  stay  primarily  in  safe  havens  in  Hon- 
duras and  Costa  Rica.  Despite  the  President's 
assertions,  these  bands  are  not  going  to  be 
turned  into  an  effective  fighting  force  with 
mass  appeal  by  giving  them  more  U.S.  aid 
that  is  wildly  unrealistic. 

Rather  than  being  an  effective  military 
threat  to  the  Sandinista  regime,  the  Contras 
have  largely  waged  war  against  civilian  tar- 
gets. In  my  candid  and  private  discussions 
with  numerous  Nicaraguan  citizens,  I  heard 
graphic  accounts  of  the  Contras  attacking 
buses,  agricultural  cooperative  wori^ers,  vil- 
lages, and  civilian  government  officials,  while 
avokling  attack  on  Sandinista  military  units.  I 
might  add,  I  heard  also  about  the  increasing 
limitations  on  civil  rights,  the  ecomonic  "re- 
forms" imposed  by  the  Sandinista  leaders  and 
the  limitatk>ns  on  the  true  Catholic  church. 

And  during  my  discussions  with  soldiers  of 
both  the  Contras  and  the  Sandinistas  it 
became  clear  that  the  foot-soldiers  of  neither 
group  hold  and  strong  ideological  commitment 
to  the  views  of  their  leaders.  This  is  a  "war  of 
chiWren,"  where  the  majority  of  those  en- 
gaged in  comtMit  do  not  really  understand  why 
they  are  fighting.  Rather  than  risk  capture  and 
possible  death,  the  smart  young  man  simply 
defects  to  the  other  side. 

Despite  the  President's  claim,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  providing  aid  will  not  lead  to  nego- 
tiations and  a  regional,  diplomatic  solutk>n  to 
this  troubled  region.  The  President  has  al- 
ready had  his  opportunities  in  this  area.  In 
previous  attempts  to  get  Congress  to  agree  to 
Contras  aid,  the  administration  has  proclaimed 
its  commitment  to  diplomatic  negotiations— a 
commitment  which  has  disappeared  after  akj 
is  granted. 

In  1983,  for  example,  the  administratk)n 
promised  that  it  would  encourage  church-me- 
diated negotiatk)ns  between  the  Contras  and 
the  Sandinistas,  if  Congress  approved  more 
Contra  akJ,  Last  year,  the  President  again 
agreed  to  encourage  a  church-mediated  inter- 
nal diak>g  and  a  regtonal  Contadora  settle- 
ment However,  these  talks  never  transpired. 
This  time,  the  PreskJent  has  appointed  Philip 
Habib  as  his  special  emissary  to  Central 
Amertoa,  and  claims  that  a  "new"  diplomatic 
effort  will  be  made  to  force  the  Sandinistas  to 
negotiate.  But  why  should  we  believe  the 
PreskJent  now?  Why  should  we  believe  that 
he  has  finally  seen  the  need  to  pursue  negoti- 
atk5ns.  $100  million  in  aid  for  the  Contras  will 
not  help  him  achieve  this  goal,  I  believe  Don 
Regan's  candkj  comments  on  Sunday  are  the 
true  administratton  positton.  "We  want  these 
guys  out  of  there,"  he  sakj. 

I  also  reject  the  Presktont's  argunwnt  that 
the  Sandinista  regime  poses  a  threat  to  the 
rest  of  Central  Amerk»  and  thus  necessitates 
our  involvement  Ntearagua  is  an  impover- 
ished country,  with  less  than  three  million 
people.  The  Sandinistas  have  not  shown  any 


inclinatk>n  to  attack  their  neighbors.  In  fact, 
Nk»ragua's  two  neighbors,  Costa  Rk»  and 
Honduras,  appear  far  n>ore  concerr>ed  by  the 
prospect  of  further  aid  to  the  Contras  than  by 
any  threat  from  the  Sandinistas.  For  example, 
the  president  of  Costa  Rica  has  called  on 
President  Reagan  to  increase  economic  rather 
than  Contra  akj  to  Central  America.  Both  na- 
tk}ns  believe  that  an  enlarged  Contra  war 
woukl  drag  them  into  the  conflict,  thereby 
jeopardizing  their  security  and  stability  far 
more  than  the  continued  existence  of  the  San- 
dinista regime. 

But  this  doesn't  seem  to  matter  to  Preskjent 
Reagan.  As  Michael  Kinsley  wrote  recently, 
"The  essence  of  the  Reagan  Doctrine  is  indif- 
ference to  the  standard  of  international  behav- 
ior implied  in  the  idea  of  sovereignty." 

In  other  words,  it  doesn't  maher  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  that  we  are  supporting  a  guerrilla 
war— in  essence  a  foreign  invasion— against  a 
sovereign  natk>n.  Few  people  are  troubled 
when  we  try  to  shore  up  an  established  de- 
mocracy. But  that  is  not  the  situation  in  Nica- 
ragua. This  is  not  like  Afghanistan,  We  are  not 
helping  those  who  are  trying  to  repel  a  foreign 
invasion.  In  this  situation,  the  United  States  is 
the  one  violating  Nicaragua's  sovereignty.  We 
are  the  ones  breaking  the  peace. 

And  this  does  make  a  difference.  Good  In- 
tentk)ns  are  not  enough.  It's  not  enough  that 
President  Reagan  wants  to  restore  "freedom" 
and  democracy  to  Nkuiragua,  I  don't  questkxi 
that.  But  U.S.  polk:y  In  Central  America  must 
take  into  conskjeration  other  factors  than  the 
ideology  of  a  regime.  We  must  carefully  con- 
skier  other  factors  such  as  the  unanimous  op- 
positton  of  Nicaragua's  neighbors  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  akJ  the  contras  and  our  his- 
torical role  in  Nicaragua. 

Our  historical  role  in  Nk:aragua  has  been 
very  telling.  The  United  States  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  foreign  interterence  in  Ntoaragua 
for  more  than  a  century. 

As  I  said  earlier,  from  1855  when  American 
Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbllt  and  Ameri- 
can adventurer,  William  Walker,  landed  in 
Nk»ragua  to  establish  their  own  empire,  to 
the  42-year  reign  of  Somoza  family,  a  military 
dk:tatorshlp  put  in  power  by  the  U.S.  Marines, 
the  U.S.  role  in  Nk^ragua  has  been  anything 
but  concerned  with  democracy  and  the  "free- 
doms" of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Now  is  the  time  to  change.  Now,  Is  the  time 
to  encourage  peace  and  negotiatk>n  to  re- 
solve the  problems  in  Nicaragua  and  not,  as 
Presklent  Reagan  suggests,  spend  more  on 
military  akJ,  The  real  threat  to  stability  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  the  poverty  and  repression  that 
is  present  in  most  countries  in  the  region. 
Economic  and  politk»l  injustk^  produced  the 
revolutk^n  in  Nicaragua,  have  fueled  the  civil 
war  in  El  Salvador,  and  are  a  constant  threat 
to  the  stability  of  virtually  every  other  country 
In  Central  An>erica.  These  are  our  real  en- 
emies. And  these  are  villains  with  whk:h  we 
should  be  waging  war  by  using  a  wkle  range 
of  diplomatic  and  economk;  resources  avail- 
able to  strengthen  natkinal  civilian  nils  to  pro- 
mote Democracy  and  free  institutions. 

We  must  focus  our  energies  on  the  Conta- 
dora  process  and  search  for  a  peace  treaty 
which  addresses  military,  economic  and  politi- 
cal issues  in  the  entire  region. 


To  supplement  my  remariti,  I'd  like  to  Irv 
elude  an  excellent  viewpoint  artcie  by  the 
able  journalist  Mk:hael  Kinsley  published  m 
the  "Wall  Street  Journal": 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  IS. 
10M] 

Thi  OaxMAOA  iLLUiioR:  Was  Cm  Look  East 
IN  HiifDaioirr 

(By  Michael  Kinsley) 
On  Oct,  35,  1983,  the  American  people 
woke  up  and  discovered  they'd  won  a  war. 
By  the  time  moat  folks  heard  about  the  In- 
vasion of  Grenada— Indeed,  by  the  time  they 
first  heard  of  Grenada— the  landing  force  of 
1,200  Marines  and  700  Army  rangers,  sup- 
plemented later  by  800  more  paratroopers, 
had  sutxlued  a  few  hundred  Cuban  con- 
struction workers  and  military  advisers, 
ousted  some  vicious  lunatics  called  the  New 
Jewel  movement,  and  restored  freedom  to  a 
grateful  people.  The  coat  was  18  dead  on  our 
side,  about  60  on  theirs. 

The  whole  thing  was  as  good  aa  over  In 
time  for  The  Wall  Street  Jounuil  to  editori- 
alize the  next  day:  "Who  will  tell  us  that  re- 
placing the  murderous  government  of  Gre- 
nada and  restoring  order  and  democracy  la 
Immoral?  If  no  one  will  say  that  what  hap- 
pened In  Grenada  Is  wrong,  why  should  a 
different  morality  apply  In  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world?"  And 
the  party  poopers  did  sound  rather  foolish, 
babbling  lamely  about  the  Rio  Treaty  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter  while  the  Oren- 
adans  celebrated  the  liberation  of  their 
Island  and  Americans  enjoyed  a  nostalgic 
Imperial  frisson. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  The 
Reagan  administration,  understandably, 
would  like  to  make  Grenada  the  meUphor 
for  lU  foreign  policy.  If  It  was  a  good  thing 
to  free  Grenada,  what  Is  wrong  with  freeing 
Nicaragua?  But  as  a  guide  for  dealings  in 
the  real  world,  the  teat-tube  war  In  Grenada 
Is  a  dangerous  Illusion,  The  Grenada  Illu- 
sion. In  a  nuUhell,  is  that  you  can  make  war 
In  hindsight.  If  you  knew  for  certain  In  ad- 
vance what  the  outcome  of  any  act  of  agres- 
sion would  be,  and  at  what  cost— aa  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Journal  In  effect  did  when  they 
started  drawing  the  lessons  of  Grenada- 
running  an  aggressive  foreign  policy 
wouldn't  be  very  difficult,  or  very  Interest- 
ing. Uncertainty  about  the  outcome  and  the 
cost  la  not  just  a  practical  problem,  but  a 
moral  one.  It's  what  makes  fomenting  ag- 
gresslon  the  Issue  In  Nicaragua,  different 
not  Just  In  degree  but  In  kind  from  the  dip- 
lomatic maneuvering  we  engaged  In,  at  the 
end,  in  the  Philippines. 

A  few  months  ago  Urael  hijacked  a 
Libyan  civilian  jet,  thinking.  Incorrectly, 
that  terrorist  leaders  were  on  board.  When 
all  the  major  Western  nations  objected,  Is- 
raeli diplomat  Abba  Eban  responded  Indig- 
nantly that  there  wouldn't  have  been  any 
complaints  from  these  quarters  If  the  oper- 
ation had  worked,  ThU  Is  the  Grenada  Illu- 
sion, It  didn't  work.  And  It's  precisely  be- 
cause these  things  sometimes  don't  work 
that  we  have  neutral  standards  of  Intema- 
tloi\al  behavior  that  dont  depend,  for  their 
Justification,  on  the  goal  Involved,  There 
will  always  be  bad  guys  who  flout  these 
standards,  of  course.  But  International  civil 
aviation  happena  to  be  a  good  example  of  an 
area  where  the  standards  survive  despite 
regular  flouting,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
civilised  world.  They  wont  survive  If  the  civ- 
ilised forces  adopt  the  attitude  that  the  end 
Justlflea  the  means— even  If  the  end  is  not 
achieved. 
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The  essence  of  the  Remg&n  Doctrine  is  in- 
difference to  the  standard  of  international 
behavior  implied  in  the  idea  of  sovereignty. 
Jimmy  Carter  was  happy  to  help  Afghani- 
stan try  to  repel  a  foreign  Invasion.  Pew 
people  are  troubled  when  we  help  shore  up 
an  established  foreign  democracy.  What's 
different  about  Mr.  Reagan  is  his  willing- 
ness to  help  the  (ostensibly)  good  guys 
when  they're  out  of  power,  and  not  just  be- 
cause of  a  foreign  occupation.  Put  that  way, 
it  seems  like  so  much  common  sense.  When 
freedom  is  at  stake,  why  should  we  honor  a 
home-court  advantage?  The  simple  answer 
is  that  when  you  violate  another  nation's 
sovereignty,  you're  the  side  that's  breaking 
the  peace. 

This  also  wouldn't  matter  much  if  you 
could  be  sure  the  result  would  be  freedom  at 
a  proportionate  cost,  to  you  and  to  your  in- 
tended beneficiaries.  But  that's  the  Grena- 
da invasion.  You  can't  be  sure.  That  doesn't 
mean  you  can  never  act,  but  it  means  good 
intentions  aren't  enough  of  a  reason.  And  it 
means  other  factors  the  Reaganites  are  con- 
temptuous of— such  as  the  support  or  other- 
wise of  neighbors  and  allies,  and  a  decent 
humility  about  our  historical  role— belong 
in  the  calculation.  When  you've  already  in- 
vaded Nicaragua  twice,  resulting  in  a  40- 
year  dictatorship  followed  by  a  Marxist 
takeover,  you'd  better  be  pretty  certain  of 
what  you're  up  to  before  trying  it  again, 
even  by  proxy. 

Supporters  of  the  contra  war  exaggerate 
the  certainty  of  everything  at  issue:  the 
nature  of  the  Sandinistas  and  their  goals, 
the  nature  of  the  contras  and  their  goals, 
what  will  happen  if  we  keep  this  war  going, 
what  will  happen  if  we  don't.  They  have  to, 
to  maintain  the  Grenada  illusion.  On 
Monday  President  Reagan  charged  his  op- 
ponents with  holding  'an  ideology  that 
automatically  identified  anyone  wearing  fa- 
tigues, carrying  a  rifle  and  spouting  Marxist 
slogans  as  a  liberator  of  his  nation."  That 
doesn't  describe  the  beliefs  of  anyone  I 
know,  but  make  it  "anti-Marxist  slogans " 
and  it's  a  pretty  good  description  of  Mr. 
Reagan's  own  giddy  enthusiasm  for  "free- 
dom fighters." 

I  don't  doubt  that  Mr.  Reagan  sincerely 
wants  freedom  and  democracy  for  Nicara- 
gua, but  his  administration  has  yet  to  offer 
a  plausible  scenario  for  how  we  get  from 
here  to  there.  Even  beforehand,  there 
wasn't  much  mystery  about  the  result  in 
Grenada  (though  it  easily  could  have  been 
messier  than  it  was).  In  Nicaragua,  $100  mil- 
lion of  aid  to  the  contras  won't  achieve  the 
result  Mr.  Reagan  wants.  Patrick  Buchanan 
has  put  the  administration  on  record  that 
the  peril  in  Central  America  is  great  enough 
to  Justify  committing  U.S.  troops.  At  the 
same  time,  the  administration  Insists  that 
committing  U.S.  troops  is  the  last  thing  it 
has  in  mind.  Essentially.  Mr.  Reagan  wants 
the  moral  credit  for  the  outcome  he  desires 
without  taking  on  the  moral  onus  of  the  po- 
tential cost.  Mr.  Reagan  also  seems  unaware 
(to  be  generous)  of  the  actual  cost  his  policy 
imposes  on  the  people  it's  Intended  to  help. 
T^e  Invasion  of  Grenada  was  great  for  local 
btislness.  Besides  their  freedom,  the  Grena- 
dans  got  an  even  better  new  airport  than 
the  one  the  Cubans  were  building  for  them. 
The  contra  war  is  very  different. 

The  president  told  a  preposterous  story 
Monday  of  some  contras  faced  with  the  de- 
cision whether  to  blow  up  a  power  plant. 
"And  those  contras.  those  freedom  fighters, 
■aid  no,  that  this  would  hurt  the  people  of 
Nicaragua,  and  we  don't  want  to  hurt  the 
people,  our  people. "  Touching.  But  what  are 


we  paying  the  contras  for  if  not  to  blow  up 
power  plants?  Has  Mr.  Reagan  forgotten 
the  CIA  mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbor  two 
years  ago?  The  breakdown  of  social  order 
and  the  destruction  of  the  nation's  economy 
are  central  goals  of  any  serious  guerrilla 
war.  It's  Ironic  that  Mr.  Reagan  accuses  the 
Sandinistas  of  being  "Leninist."  since  our 
strategy  in  Nicaragua,  to  the  extent  we  have 
one,  is  the  classic  Leninist  technique  of 
nursing  rebellion  by  "heightening  the  con- 
tractions." 

For  about  a  month  after  Grenada,  the 
polls  showed  Americans  ready  to  go  to  war 
almost  anywhere.  They  soon  reverted  to 
their  usual  attitude,  hypocritical  but  com- 
forting, or  supporting  a  tcugh  foreign  policy 
in  the  abstract  while  opposing  any  particu- 
lar exercise  of  force.  The  Journal,  which 
trumpeted  the  post-Grenada  polls  with  glee, 
now  asserts  defensively  (Tuesday)  that  the 
contra  war  has  the  support  of  the  elector- 
ate, "whatever  the  polls  say."  I'm  afraid 
not.  Most  of  us  have  recovered  from  the 
Grenada  Illusion. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlem&n  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thanlc  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Florida  has  a  special 
interest  in  this  issue.  That  may  be  be- 
cause my  home  is  closer  to  Managua 
than  it  is  to  Chicago,  maybe  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  1.2  million  Hispanlcs  that 
live  in  Florida,  maybe  it  is  because  of 
the  huge  nimiber  of  veterans  that  live 
in  Florida,  and  maybe  it  is  because  of 
the  huge  number  of  retirees,  many  of 
whom  were  involved  not  only  in  the 
Second  World  War  but  in  the  First 
World  War,  fighting  for  freedom 
around  the  world. 

There  is  great  division,  no  question, 
great  division  about  this  issue.  But 
most  casual  observers  and  listeners 
seem  to  conclude  that  both  parties  are 
attempting  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing. 

Well,  the  next  comment  they  msike 
is  that  they  want  to  accomplish  that 
same  thing  but  by  different  means. 
And  I  say  they  are  wrong.  There  is  a 
difference.  One  party  has  peace  as  its 
objective  above  all  things.  The  other 
party,  our  party,  says  that  it  Is  free- 
dom above  all  things  that  must  be 
won. 

There  is  peace  in  Poland  today,  but 
there  is  no  freedom:  there  is  peace  in 
Czechoslovakia,  but  there  is  no  free- 
dom; there  is  peace  in  Hungary,  but 
there  is  no  freedom;  there  is  peace  in 
Cuba,  but  there  is  no  freedom. 

It  is  because  of  their  commitment  to 
freedom,  it  is  their  desire  to  accom- 
plish freedom  in  Central  America,  that 
the  freedom  fighters  have  not  given 
up.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  His- 
panic community  in  Plorida,  which  by 
the  way  has  a  commission,  a  Hispanic 
commission  established  in  Florida  in 
1976  by  the  State  legislature  with  15 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
11  Democrats,  3  Republicans,  1  Inde- 
pendent. They  passed  a  resolution  sup- 
porting the  freedom  fighters  and  sup- 
porting the  $100  million  request.  Many 
of  the  men  and  women  that  they  rep- 


resent know  that  it  means  a  lot  more 
and  know  what  they  lost  when  they 
left  their  homeland  to  come  to  this 
country.  They  know  why  they  lost 
that  freedom.  That  is  why  they  have 
asked  us  to  support  the  President  and 
to  provide  the  $100  million  in  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Guck- 
man]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  Presi<jent's  request  to  send 
$100  million  to  Nlciiragua. 

President  Reagan  has  called  on  Americans 
to  let  their  elected  Representatives  know  of 
their  support  for  his  $100  million  package  of 
military  and  nonlethal  aid  to  the  Contras  seek- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  last  several 
weeks,  and  particularty  during  the  last  couple 
of  days,  I  have  received  hundreds  of  phone 
calls  and  letters  from  Kansans  on  this  ques- 
tion. But  the  majority  of  the  views  expressed 
have  not  been  in  support  of  the  President's 
proposal.  By  a  margin  of  nearly  2  to  1,  Kan- 
sans have  been  telling  me  that  they  oppose 
ttie  package  before  us  today.  Many  have 
taken  umt>rage  with  the  Suggestion  that  their 
positkxi  on  this  issue  calls  into  question  their 
patriotism. 

Since  I  believe  that  Kansans  and  their  opin- 
ions reflect  a  serious,  sensible,  fairminded, 
and  progmatic  approach  to  policy  questions 
such  as  the  one  before  us,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  excerpts  from  a 
numt)er  of  their  communications.  I  hope  the 
President  is  listening. 

A  petroleum  geologist  writes: 

Please  cast  your  vote  against  further  aid 
to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua.  We  have  not 
given  Contadora  any  chance  at  all.  and  in 
view  of  this  it  is  al>solutely  against  all  our 
basic  principles  to  seek  a  military  solution. 

From  the  owner  of  a  truck  line  comes  this 
reason  for  opposing  additional  funding  to  the 
Ck)ntras: 

It  does  not  appear  right  that  we  should 
support  a  group  of  people  in  an  effort  to 
overthrow  a  sovereign  government  by  ter- 
roristic methods. 

A  student  writes: 

I  am  upset  that  the  Congress  is  consider- 
ing aiding  the  Contra  forces  that  are  largely 
made  up  of  Somoza's  National  Guard.  *  *  * 
As  a  student  that  has  studied  and  traveled 
abroad.  I  have  noticed  that  people  of  other 
nations  are  aware  of  the  contradiction  t>e- 
tween  the  ideals  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
17.S.A.  I  feel  that  his  vote  is  a  chance  to 
show  that  the  United  States  t>elieves  in  its 
ideals. 

From  a  minister,  I  hear  this: 

I  recognize  that  powerful  forces  in  this 
region  seek  to  utilize  the  tragic  situation  for 
political  pun>oses.  and  I  call  on  Iwth  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  cease 
using  areas  such  as  Central  America  as  play- 
grounds for  superpower  hostilities  and  poll- 
tics. 

From  a  professor  of  Soviet  and  East  Euro- 
pean studies,  I  hear  this: 


When  the  vote  comes  up  for  aid  to  the 
Contras.  vote  against  It.  *  *  *  AU  Latin 
American  democracies  are  against  It,  our 
European  allies  don't  approve  of  it.  and  all 
we  are  doing  Is  making  Nicaragua  more  and 
more  dependent  on  aid  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  allies. 

A  rural  Kansan  writes: 

When  the  opportunity  arrives,  we  hope 
you  will  cast  your  vote  against  this  attempt 
to  Interfere  where  we  have  no  right  to  be. 
As  a  nursing  home  administrator,  I  sure 
would  like  to  see  that  $100  million  spent  on 
our  own  affairs,  like,  maybe,  aid  to  the  el- 
derly poor. 

Other  Kansans  offered  these  perspectives, 
and  I  quote: 

—With  the  recent  rise  In  unemployment 
In  Kansas  to  6.3  percent,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
support  a  foreign  policy  that  calls  for 
$100,000  million  to  support  the  contras; 

—After  the  100  million  dollars  is  gone 
they  will  want  more  and  more.  We  would 
feel  that  we  had  to  follow  up  with  armed 
forces.  We  cannot  afford  this  kind  of  gift. 
Our  government  is  in  the  red  now; 

—I  hold  few  if  any  illusions  about  the 
Sandinista  government.  I  do  believe  that  if 
we  are  to  allow  the  Nicaraguans  to  choose 
their  own  government  and  be  able  to  Influ- 
ence Nicaraguan  policies  in  a  positive  way, 
we  must  change  the  way  we  deal  with  the 
current  government  in  Nicaragua; 

It  astounds  me  to  hear  President  Reagan 
call  these  forces  "freedom  fighters,"  given 
their  past  associations  with  the  Somoza 
regime.  It  is  an  Insult  to  the  patriots  of  the 
American  revolution  to  extend  this  title  to 
these  present-day  ret>els; 

As  an  American  and  a  Republican,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  enter  a  protest.  When  the  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States  says  or  even 
Infers  that  those  of  us  who  may  be  In  dis- 
agreement with  some  of  his  opinions  or  poli- 
cies are  unpatriotic  or  may  even  l)e  abetting 
or  adding  stature  to  Communism,  I  resent 
that  very  much. 

And  finally,  a  constituent  from  Wichita 
writes: 

I  have  never  before  written  to  a  politician 
but  I  feel  very  strongly  about  this  issue.  We 
must  not  support  the  Contras.  *  *  •  This 
great  country  must  not  stoop  so  low.  Please 
represent  me,  vote  against  the  Contras. 

Like  the  Kansans  I  have  quoted.  I  do  not 
believe  that  large  amounts  of  military  aid  will 
get  us  the  results  we  should  be  seeking  in 
Nicaragua.  And  what  are  those  goals?  They 
shouM  be  encouraging  democracy  and  plural- 
Ism  In  Nkwagua,  and  greater  stability  In  the 
whole  of  Central  America.  These  goals  will  not 
be  realized  through  military  support  of  the 
Contra  rebels,  who  have  had  diffKulty  not  only 
in  organizing  themselves  but  in  winning  the 
hearts  of  the  Ntearaguan  people.  They  will  not 
be  realized  through  t(xJay'8  proposed  military 
route  because  it  does  not  have  the  support  of 
many  of  Nicaragua's  Latin  neighbors.  If  effica- 
cy were  all  that  mattered,  that  alone  would  be 
enough  to  disapprove  the  aid  request  before 
us.  But  there  are  American  principles  to  be 
applied  here,  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  ready  to 
abarxlon  those  principle*  of  nonintervention 
and  self-determination. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  is  a  radk»l  one,  and  that  it 
not  ioniething  to  be  taken  lightly.  Our  friend* 
in  the  region,  Including  El  Salvador,  Co*ta 
Rica,  Quatemala  and   Hor)duras,   are  con- 


cerned about  the  potential  for  Nicaraguan 
Intervention  in  tfieir  countries.  But,  having 
been  to  Nicaragua,  I  left  with  the  very  clear 
reallzatton  that  it  is  a  nation  beset  with  prot>- 
lems  not  uncommon  to  other  developing  na- 
tions; poverty,  illiteracy,  lack  of  technology. 
Because  of  this,  there  remains  a  chance  to 
bring  about  the  true  reforms  that  were  antici- 
pated with  the  overthrow  of  the  Somoza 
reglnw.  But  I  am  convinced  that  this  military 
aid  package  will  not  make  that  happen.  If  it  is 
adopted,  it  will  only  move  Nicaragua  further- 
even  in'etrievably— into  the  Soviet  camp.  That 
Is  not  what  America  wants  to  see  happen. 

Instead,  we  should  pursue  negotiations 
through  the  Contadora  nations  and  perhaps 
accompany  those  efforts  with  a  can^ot  and 
stick  approach.  The  carrot  could  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constoictive  bilateral  relation- 
ship, with  food  ak)  perhaps,  or  educational 
and  developmental  assistance.  Maybe  we 
could  even  make  an  offer  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  that  for  each  and  every  Soviet  or 
Cuban  technicians  who  leaves  Nicaragua,  the 
United  States  will  supply  two  or  three  teach- 
ers, agronomists  or  health  care  professionals 
to  replace  them.  The  stick  would  be  the  un- 
derstanding that  if  Nicaragua  abridged  that  re- 
lationship or  interfered  with  its  neighbors'  sov- 
ereignty, not  only  would  affirmative  aid  be 
withdrawn,  but  this  country  would  have  to  re- 
consider Its  position  on  what  sort  of  military 
posture  we  might  want  to  take  In  the  future. 
The  carrot  and  stick  approach  admittedly  re- 
quires risk  on  the  part  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  but  we  are  cleariy  not  finding 
success  in  the  current  policy.  Nor  does  the 
military  stick  approach  before  us  today  offer 
anything  near  a  risk-free  resolution  of  the 
pr(}blems  in  tf)e  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  affording 
the  rest  of  my  colleagues  a  chance  to  speak,  I 
will  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close  with  two  calls 
to  oppose  Contra  aid  from  Kansas  editorial 
writers.  From  a  newspaper  in  my  district  come 
these  comments: 

The  time  has  come  to  ensure  that  no 
American  troops  are  sent  to  Nicaragua.  This 
objective  can  best  be  achieved  by  deciding 
now  that  the  Nicaraguan  civil  war  no  longer 
will  be  financed  by  the  United  States  as  an 
escalating  prelude  to  military  Intervention. 
Military  aid  should  end. 

From  another  come*  this  conclusion,  which 
I  share: 

The  best  hope  for  a  lolutton  In  Nicaragua 
Is  a  resumption  of  bilateral  talks  with  Ma- 
nagua. Cooperation,  patience  and  diplomacy 
are  always  superior  to  a  narrow  military 
course  which  Is  doomed  to  fall.  The  added 
benefit  Is  that  any  solution  that  comes  from 
diplomacy  will  Increase  American  Influence 
and  prestige  In  the  area,  something  a  mili- 
tary solution  definitely  cannot  do. 

I  hope  these  words  and  the  comments  from 
concerned  Kansans  will  not  fall  on  deaf  ear*. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeitords]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  U.S.  policy  toward 
Central  America  has  preoccupied  this 
body  for  a  long  time,  and  no  doubt  it 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  to 
come. 


The  divisions  over  that  policy,  how- 
ever, are  not  as  deep  as  they  sound 
today.  I'm  sure  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues share  my  concern  over  the 
current  direction  and  policies  of  the 
Sandinista  regime.  Reporta  of  Sandi- 
nista censorship  of  the  preaa,  forced 
conscription,  mistreatment  of  prison- 
ers, control  of  opposition  political  par- 
ties, and  harassment  of  religious  offi- 
cials are  all  extremely  disturbing. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Sandinista  leadership  Is  guided  by  the 
principles  of  Marxism-Leninism,  and 
looks  to  the  socialist  world  for  guid- 
ance. While  the  revolution  of  1979  was 
a  broad-based  popular  revolt  against  a 
hated  dictator  and  In  support  of  indi- 
vidual freedoms,  the  Sandlnlstaa  suc- 
ceeded In  consolidating  their  power, 
forcing  out  those  people  who  did  not 
agree  with  their  vision  of  a  new  socie- 
ty. 

I  also  sense  general  agreement 
among  my  colleagues  that  the  Soviet 
and  Cuban  military  presence  cannot 
be  Ignored,  nor  can  we  sit  back  and 
allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish  a 
permanent  base  in  Nicaragua  from 
which  to  destabilize  the  hemisphere. 
Yes,  Nicaragua  Is  very  close  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  historic  and 
cultural  ties  between  our  two  coun- 
tries run  deep.  I  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  about  the  threat  to  our 
security  from  the  proximity  of  a 
Soviet-backed  regime.  As  we  did  in 
Grenada,  we  must  draw  a  line  over 
which  we  will  not  allow  the  SovleU  to 
step. 

Despite  such  concerns.  I  believe  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues  realize  that 
the  Contras  are  an  imperfect  Instru- 
ment of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  While  the 
Issue  of  human  rights  abuses  Is  disput- 
ed by  some,  careful  studies  of  the  con- 
flict show  that  the  Contras  continue 
to  engage  in  gross  violations  of  human 
rights,  suid  that  efforts  to  curb  these 
atrocities  have  been  largely  unsuccess- 
ful. 

Last  month,  my  legislative  director 
went  to  Nicaragua  to  investigate 
charges  of  human  rights  violations  by 
both  the  Sandinistas  and  the  Contras. 
Her  report  to  me  painted  a  very  dis- 
turbing picture  of  the  methods  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Contras.  The  Contra* 
have  not— and  cannot— win  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  Nicaraguan  people 
with  such  tactics,  no  matter  what  the 
policies  of  the  Sandinista  government. 
And  not  even  the  administration  Is 
claiming  that  $100  million  from  us  will 
ensure  victory  for  them. 

The  real  Issue  before  us  now  is.  what 
do  we  do  about  this  dilemma? 

How  do  we  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Sandinista  government  to  moder- 
ate its  abusive  policies  and  back  down 
from  Its  support  for  revolution  in  the 
hemisphere?  How  do  we  curtail  the 
Soviet  and  Cuban  influence  and  pre- 
vent  the   establishment   of   another 
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Soviet  base  so  near  to  our  border?  How 
can  we  ensure  regional  stability  and 
promote  economic  development  for 
our  friends? 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  we  will 
hear  many  answers  to  these  questions. 
But  there  is  no  one  solution  to  these 
problems— no  quick  fixes.  What  is  very 
clear  is  that  we  must  not  continue  a 
policy  in  Central  America  that  goes 
against  the  very  ideals  of  our  Nation 
and  alienates  our  friends  on  this  conti- 
nent and  our  allies  abroad. 

We  have  many  alternatives  other 
than  military  support  for  the  Contras. 
The  Contadora  process  has  been  rein- 
vigorated  and  deserves  our  support. 
Diplomatic  and  economic  pressures 
can  be  exerted  and  have  proven  effec- 
tive—the most  recent  example  being 
the  Philippines.  While  I  would  not 
support  a  carrot  approach  without  a 
stick,  the  Contras  have  not  brought 
the  Sandinista  government  any  closer 
to  military  collapse  or  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations. Economic  tools  might  well 
succeed  where  military'  threat  has 
failed. 

We  must  remember  that  one  of  the 
strongest  ways  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  a  troubled  government  is  to 
provide  its  people  with  obvious  and 
compelling  examples  of  how  democra- 
cy and  free  enterprise  hold  the  only 
real  promise  of  a  better  life  for  all 
members  of  society.  A  shining  example 
of  economic  success  would  surely 
catch  the  attention  of  poverty-stricken 
Nicaragua.  The  Sandinista  govern- 
ment would  not  be  able  to  justify  its 
policies  to  its  people  if  their  neighbors 
enjoy  a  substantially  better  standard 
of  living  and  greater  personal  freedom. 
In  short,  we  must  not  lose  faith  in  the 
power  and  appeal  of  democracy. 

The  Latin  American  democracies  are 
very  fragile,  and  badly  in  need  of  tech- 
nical and  development  assistance.  Ever 
since  the  Kennedy  Alliance  for 
Progress  Program,  my  own  State  of 
Vermont  has  been  an  active  partner 
with  Honduras,  sharing  technical 
knowledge,  agricultural  training,  and 
basic  health  education.  Honduras  is 
now  trying  to  solidify  its  new-found 
democracy,  and  is  very  troubled  by  the 
presence  of  the  Contras  on  its  south- 
em  border.  Honduras  is  a  desperately 
poor  country.  It  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  provide  for  the  dislocated 
armed  men  and  refugee  families  living 
along  its  border.  Nor  can  it  deal  with 
unrest  caused  by  the  Contra  presence. 
By  focusing  our  attention  on  the  evils 
of  the  Sandinistas,  we  have  been  ig- 
noring the  needs  of  our  friends. 

Our  debate  today  will  not  be  the 
final  round  over  U.S.  policy  toward 
our  nearest  neighbors.  Nor  wlU  our  de- 
cisions over  the  next  few  months  pro- 
vide us  with  all  the  answers.  We  are 
destined  to  stay  involved  in  the  affairs 
of  Latin  America,  whether  by  choice 
or  necessity.  Therefore,  it  is  critical 
that  our  policies  advance  the  ultimate 


objective  of  a  free  and  prosperous 
hemisphere. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  request 
for  aid  to  the  Contras  takes  us  further 
from  that  end.  This  is  a  powerful 
country,  but  without  wisdom,  our 
power  will  bring  us  no  closer  to  our 
goals. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  resolution. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KasichI. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Let  me  just  in  my  brief  time  try  to 
capsulize  why  I  feel  so  strongly  about 
the  issue.  When  constituents  at  home 
say,  "Why  do  you  feel  you  should  sup- 
port the  President  in  Central  Amer- 
ica?" it  is  really  fairly  easy.  I  want  to 
nm  through  these  points  and  be  as 
concise  as  I  possibly  can  and  lead  you 
to  my  conclusion.  Since  the  Sandinista 
government  has  been  in  power  the 
Soviet  Union  has  given  $600  million  in 
military  aid  to  the  Sandinistas.  Tanks: 
With  that  money  the  Soviets  have  also 
been  able  to  give  them  tanks,  150  T-55 
tanks.  Which  are  used  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries.  If  you  go  to  Europe, 
look  across  the  fence,  there  are  T-55 
tanks  that  the  Soviets  use  in  Elastem 
Europe  to  maintain  control  and  for  re- 
pression. 

Armored  personnel  carriers:  200  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers  along  with 
one  mechanized  infantry  brigade  pro- 
vided by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Artillery:  The  artillery  within  Nica- 
ragua controlled  by  the  Sandinistas  is 
the  largest  in  Central  America.  They 
have  a  96-pound  shell  that  they  can 
shoot  11  miles,  provided  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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The  Hind-D  helicopter  We  all  know 
about  the  Hlnd-D  helicopter  because  it 
has  been  the  most  effective  instru- 
ment of  terror  used  in  Afghanistan 
today  against  the  freedom  fighters. 
That  is  why  now  the  opposition,  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Afghanistan,  have 
weapons  designed  to  shoot  down  Hlnd- 
D  helicopters.  We  do  not  have  that 
with  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nlcara- 
giia. 

High-performance  jets:  The  world 
held  its  breath  when  we  thought  that 
there  were  perhaps  crates  of  high-per- 
formance jets  put  onto  ships  that  were 
moving  into  the  harbors  in  Nicaragua. 
But  we  do  know  that  the  Sandinistas 
themselves  have  been  trained  in  Cuba 
and  in  Bulgaria  in  the  use  of  high-per- 
formance jets. 

The  airport:  The  airport  at  Punta 
Huete  has  a  10,000-foot  nmway.  It 
rivals  many  of  the  runways  in  many  of 
the  strategic  airports  that  we  have  In 
the  United  Stales.  In  fact,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee knows,  it  can  accommodate  the 
use    of    bear    bombers.    Soviet    bear 


bombers  with  intercontinental  capabil- 
ity. 

PersonneL  Cubans,  there  are  3,000 
military  advisers  from  Cuba,  some  out 
in  the  field  fighting;  4,500  civilian 
Cubans  who  are  there  to  construct 
military  installations. 

U.S.S.R.:  200  military  advisers,  per- 
haps as  many  as  1.000  civilians. 

East  Germans:  70  advisers  from  East 
Germany  who  are  experts  in  internal 
security  and  putting  down  repression. 

Prom  Bulgaria:  We  have  80  military 
advisers  from  Bulgaria  who  are  train- 
ing Nicaraguans  in  the  way  in  which 
you  fly  Mig's  over  in  Bulgaria.  There 
is  a  factory  devoted  to  producing  rifle 
ammunition  that  will  fit  M-16  rifles 
that  were  captured  in  Vietnam  that 
are  being  used  by  Communist  guerril- 
las in  El  Salvador  to  try  to  destroy  the 
democratic  government  in  El  Salvador. 

Libya:  There  are  $400  million  in 
grants  and  loans  and  800  advisers.  And 
listen  to  what  Colonel  Qadhafi  says 
about  his  friends,  the  Sandinistas: 
"Libyan  fighters,  arms,  and  backing  to 
the  Nicaraguan  people." 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  how  much  time  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Fiedler]. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
spent  the  entire  day  on  the  floor  lis- 
tening to  the  argimients  on  both  sides, 
and  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  came 
to  this  floor  without  having  made  up 
my  mind  first,  but  the  longer  I  sat 
here,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
my  personal  view  in  support  of  the 
President's  $100  million  aid  package  is 
the  view  that  should  be  supported  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

When  you  take  a  look  at  what  we 
are  able  to  do  in  this  country,  what 
rights  and  privileges  we  have,  and 
what  our  service  here  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress represents,  one  is  struck  by  the 
tremendous  responsibility  we  hold.  I 
often  reflect  upon  how  I  can  contrib- 
ute in  a  positive  way  to  the  betterment 
of  not  only  the  people  of  this  country, 
but  of  the  world.  Personally,  I  have 
two  fundamental  goals  that  I  would 
like  to  achieve  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  and,  hopefully,  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

One  is  to  strengthen  our  economic 
base,  and  the  other  is  to  ensure  that 
our  people  remain  free. 

I  personally  believe  very  strongly 
that  imless  we  are  willing  to  support 
the  side  that  is  trying  to  expand  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America,  we  are 
going  to  pay  an  enormously  high 
price.  And  while  each  of  us  has  to 
search  our  conscience  for  the  decision 


which  we  feel  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  constituents  and  our  country.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can  look  at  this 
situation  and  not  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous threat  that  a  Communist 
Nicaragua  poses  to  our  Nation. 

I  have  to  look  at  it  not  so  much  as 
what  are  we  going  to  do  in  Nicaragua. 
I  have  to  ask  myself  the  question: 
What  would  I  do  if  this  was  Mexico  In- 
stead of  Nicaragua?  For  me  there  is  no 
question.  I  would  vote  for  the  aid,  be- 
cause living  in  southern  California,  we 
see  the  tremendous  impact  of  the  in- 
stability in  Central  America  by  the 
constant  inflow  of  aliens  and  political 
refugees  coming  over  the  border.  They 
are  making  decisions  to  come  into  our 
country  because  there  is  enormous  In- 
stability in  that  part  of  the  world,  be- 
cause their  freedoms  are  threatened. 

For  us  to  make  a  decision  here 
which  will  permit  the  continuous  re- 
pression of  people  in  Central  America, 
means  that  we  are  making  the  least 
possible  statement  of  support  for  their 
democratic  rights  as  individuals. 

Comments  were  made  earlier  in  the 
day  regarding  whether  or  not  there 
had  been  repression  of  the  Jewish 
commiuiity  in  Nicaragua.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  I  have  spoken  personally  to 
one  of  the  people  who  was  in  the  syna- 
gogue the  day  that  it  was  set  on  fire, 
and  the  entire  Jewish  community's 
lives  were  put  at  risk.  This  kind  of  re- 
pression is  something  which  is  ongoing 
not  only  for  the  Jewish  community 
which  fortunately  has  managed  to 
escape  almost  to  the  last  person,  but 
also  to  the  Miskito  Indians  and  the 
people  who  are  part  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  because  religious  expression 
is  Inconsistent  with  communism.  The 
Sandinistas  simply  do  not  want  to  see 
any  Independent  religious  influence  in 
Nicaragua  that  competes  with  their 
propaganda  and  opposes  their  repres- 
sion. The  Soviet  Union  and.  of  course, 
from  the  Jewish  community  view- 
point, the  PLO's  influence  in  Nicara- 
gua are  also  factors  which  we  have  to 
recognize. 

It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  what  I  am 
saying  or  what  the  Antidefamation 
League  says  here  regarding  what  has 
happened  to  the  Jewish  community  in 
Nicaragua,  but  also  other  statements 
made  by  Newsweek,  where  it  says 
"PLO  on  the  wing  in  Nicaragua,"  talk- 
ing about  the  PLO's  Influence  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  Qadhafi's  influence, 
and.  of  course,  the  latest  article  which 
is  in  the  Boston  Herald  titled  'Law, 
Leave  the  Church  Alone."  It  is  a  state- 
ment by  the  Roman  Catholic  Cardi- 
nals Bernard  F.  Lau  of  Boston  and 
John  O'Connor  of  New  York  talking 
about  religious  repression  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

There  are  very  serious  problems 
there.  If  we  do  nothing,  we  are  going 
to  face  continued  expansion  of  Soviet 
domination  in  our  hemisphere.  It  will 
cost  not  only  lives,  but  will  cost  an 


enormous  amount  of  jobs  in  our  coun- 
try and  eventually  It  could  erode  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  saddens  me  very 
much  that  there  are  those  who  can 
look  at  the  situation  and  really  hope 
that  talk  is  going  to  change  it.  Believe 
me,  talk  did  not  change  it  in  Hungary, 
it  did  not  change  it  in  Poland,  it  has 
not  changed  it  in  Afghanistan,  and  it 
is  not  going  to  change  it  in  Central 
America  either. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlewoman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  that 
in  a  statement  that  was  published  in 
the  New  Republic: 

A  highly  mUltartzed,  highly  disciplined 
country  with  by  far  the  largest  army  In  Cen- 
tral America  with  Ideological  ambitions 
stretching  far  beyond  Its  border  supported 
by  Cubans  and  Soviets  Is  bound  to  be  a 
source  of  InsUblUty  in  the  region  of  a  weak 
and  fledgling  democracy  Is  clearly  what  we 
have  in  Central  America. 

Let  us  not  let  them  destroy  the  frag- 
ile democracies  that  are  building 
throughout  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica today. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  If  no  one  in  this  House 
chooses  to  criticize  the  Sandinistas,  it 
is  very  apparent  that  tomorrow  we  will 
see  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the 
President's  package. 

Why?  Simply  because  there  Is  only 
one  hope  In  the  region.  They  may  not 
be  perfect,  but  the  Contras  are  in  fact 
our  one  hope. 

Today  there  continues  be  two  revo- 
lutions taking  place  in  Nicaragua.  One 
is  the  revolution  we  have  been  hearing 
about  here,  a  revolution  without  bor- 
ders, which  is  the  one  that  is  trying  to 
continue  to  encroach  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  an  even  broader  way. 
As  the  President  said  very  clearly 
Sunday  evening,  it  was  most  eloquent- 
ly put  by  Libyan  leader  Mu'ammar 
Qadhafi.  who  said.  "Nicaragua  is  a 
great  thing-  It  is  fighting  America  at 
its  doorstep." 

The  second  revolution  is  the  one 
that  began  in  the  1970'8,  and  it  is  the 
one  which,  unfortunately,  did  not  end 
in  1979  with  the  overthrow  of  Anasta- 
sio  Somoza.  It  Is  one  that  continues 
today  with  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 
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It  is  the  revolution  which  continues 
to  have  that  basic  four-point  platform, 
nonallgnment,  an  end  to  human  rights 
violations,  a  continued  free  and  fair 
government,  and  a  democratic  elec- 
tions process.  Those  are  the  four  basic 
points  that  the  people  were  trying  to 
attain  back  in  1979.  and  it  is  what  the 
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people 
today. 

Throughout  this  debate  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  has  been  quoted. 
But  when  you  look  at  the  region  of 
Central  America,  probably  his  beat 
quote  was  the  one  that  was  delivered 
in  his  Inaugural  address  in  1961.  He 
said. 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  111.  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe,  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  suocess  of  liberty. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  make  that 
statement  stick.  Support  the  President 
when  we  have  our  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Bedell]  . 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  in  this  body  for  11  years,  and  this 
is  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  here 
that  I  cannot  talk.  I  cannot  talk  on 
this  issue  because  It  disturbs  me  so 
much  and  I  become  so  emotional  as  I 
do. 

I  am  concerned  not  about  Nicaragua. 
I  am  concerned  about  us.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  our  country.  What  kind 
of  values  do  we  have  in  our  country? 
Do  we  believe  that  the  way  we  should 
try  to  settle  arguments  is  to  grab  our 
guns?  Or  do  we  believe  that  maybe 
what  we  should  try  to  do  is  to  talk  and 
see  If  we  can  settle  it  with  other 
means? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  No.  I  will  not  yield.  I 
have  heard  all  that  over  and  over 
again.  Somebody  better  start  to  say 
what  are  values  that  matter.  Some- 
body better  start  to  say:  Does  it 
matter  whether  we  grab  guns  or 
whether  we  try  to  settle  our  problems? 
I  will  not  yield  to  the  gentleman.  I 
have  heard  all  that  palaver  too  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  in  the  past,  our  debate 
today  centers  around  what  we  here  in  Con- 
gress believe  to  be  the  best  US.  foretgn 
policy  alternative  toward  Nicaragua.  In  my 
view,  this  foretgn  policy  alternative  must  ad- 
dress both  the  long-term  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  and  serve  the 
growing  cause  of  democracy  in  Central  An>er- 
ica.  The  elements  of  this  policy  are  not  mutu- 
ally exclusive.  Rather,  they  are  complimentary. 
Today,  we  must  determine  whether  the  for- 
eign policy  path  the  President  has  plotted  for 
us— $100  million  in  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras— sen/es  both  the  long-term  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
cause  of  democracy  in  Central  ArT>enca.  or 
whether  that  foreign  policy  path  doe«  not 
serve  those  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view  the  path  plotted 
for  us  on  Sunday  evening  does  not  serve  ttie 
long-term  national  secunty  interests  of  the 
United  States  or  the  cause  of  democracy  in 
Central  America.  I  have  visited  Nicaragua.  I 
have  seen  there,  first  hand,  the  failures  of  the 
Sandinista  government,  as  well  as  the  failures 
of  a  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  that  seeks  to  make 
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that  govemment  cry,  "uncte,"  at  the  hands  of 
the  Contras.  I  am  certainly  no  fan  of  the  San- 
dinista  government,  nor  am  I  a  fan  of  the  Con- 
tras. But  It  seems  obvKXis  to  me  that  the  San- 
dinista  govemment  has  not  cried  "uncle,"  and 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  about  to.  It  seems  obvi- 
ous to  me  that  with  or  without  U.S.  support, 
the  Contras  are  Incapable  of  defeating  the 
Sandinista  govemment.  The  Contras  have  no 
popular  support,  control  no  indigenous  Nicara- 
guan  territory  ar>d  are  dubious  allies  to  the 
cause  of  democracy.  Further,  continued  com- 
mrtment  to  the  Contras  only  Isolates  the 
United  States  from  our  friervjs  and  allies  In 
this  hemisphere,  and  runs  \Ue  risk  of  drawing 
us  slowly  and  inexorably  toward  direct  military 
confrontation  with  Nicaragua. 

I  believe  Vne  Congress  shares  many  of  Vne 
President's  policy  objectives  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. Like  the  PreskJent,  I  believe  we  support 
lmplementatk>n  of  a  foreign  polk:y  toward  Nic- 
aragua that  deters  and  blunts  Soviet,  Cuban, 
and  Eastern  bloc  influence  In  Central  Amehca. 
Similarly,  I  believe  we  support  implementatkxi 
of  a  foreign  policy  toward  Central  America 
that  protects  ttie  peoples  of  Central  America 
from  tfie  tyrannies  of  rightwing  or  leftwing  re- 
pression. Finally  I  am  sure  we  are  all  encour- 
aged by  the  growth  of  democratk:  govern- 
ments and  Institutk3ns  In  Central  and  South 
America.  Where  I  believe  many  of  us  disagree 
¥wth  the  Presklent,  however.  Is  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  policy  toward  Nk:aragua  and 
Central  Amenca  as  a  whole  that  relies  upon 
tt>e  application  of  military  solutk>ns  to  what 
most  experts  believe  to  be  sock}economk; 
problems.  Thus,  our  long-term  national  securi- 
ty Interests,  as  well  as  our  support  for  the 
continued  development  and  strengthening  of 
democratic  governments  and  Institutions  in 
Central  America,  are  related  more  to  how  we 
go  atXMJt  helping  our  Central  American  frierxte 
and  allies  solve  tfie  socioeconomk:  problems 
ttiat  confront  them,  than  they  are  to  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  Contras. 

I  believe  we  must  develop  a  creative  policy 
toward  Central  America  tfiat  solves  socioeco- 
nomic problems  that  confront  Central  Amer- 
k:a.  Similarly,  I  believe  we  must  develop  a  cre- 
ative polk:y  toward  Nrcaragua.  In  developing 
this  polkry,  I  believe  we  must  pay  heed  to  our 
hemispheric  friends  ar>d  allies  wfx)  are  erv 
couraging  us  to  foresake  a  reactive  military 
policy  that  Isolates  the  United  States  from  our 
hemisphenc  frierxjs  and  allies  and  Instead, 
rely  upon  a  creative,  multilateral,  diplomatic 
policy  that  aik>ws  us  to  work  In  corx^ert  with 
our  fherxte  and  allies  In  seeking  a  negotiated 
solution  to  tfw  problems  we  face  In  Central 
Amenca. 

I  believe  we  can  achieve  and  Implement 
such  a  polKy  by  rejecting  President  Reagan's 
request  for  $100  millnn  In  funding  for  the 
Contras.  I  believe  we  can  achieve  and  Imple- 
ment such  a  policy  by  reNing  upon  the  Conta- 
dora  peace  initiative,  an  Initiative  President 
Reagan  has  sakJ  that  he  supports.  In  my  view, 
a  firm  U.S.  commitment  to  ttie  Corrtadora 
peace  Initiative  recognizes  b^aditional  U.S.  In- 
terests In  being  a  true  and  honest  partner  with 
our  hemispfiehc  friends  and  allies,  working  to- 
gett>er,  toward  a  common  solution.  A  solution 
that  moves  us  away  from  military  confronta- 
tion and  toward  prornotion  of  economic  stabili- 
ty, social  reform,  and  denwcratic  pluralism. 


Under  such  circumstances,  Soviet,  Cuban, 
and  Eastern  bloc  influence  is  minimized. 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  negotiated  end 
to  all  hostilities  In  Central  America  becomes 
feasible.  Under  such  circumstarKes,  thie  Nlca- 
raguan  people  would  realize  the  attractive  ele- 
ments of  United  States  foreign  polk^y  and 
power.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  put  into  a  position  of  learning  to  live 
with  Nicaragua's  neighbors  or  live  In  isolation 
from  both  them  and  their  people.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  long-term  natkir^al  security 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  our  commit- 
ment to  the  growing  cause  of  democracy  In 
Central  America  are  served. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kemp]. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  on 
the  floor  listening  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  speak  about  the  deep  emo- 
tion and  concern  that  he  has  about 
how,  this  issue  can  be  resolved  without 
guns  or  violence.  All  of  us  share  deeply 
in  the  desire  for  peace  and  freedom  in 
Central  America  and  throughout  the 
world. 

History  has  something  to  say  to  us 
today,  as  we,  the  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  American  people,  are 
facing  a  very  difficult  decision  tomor- 
row, as  the  gentleman  pointed  out. 

Paul  Johnson,  in  his  great  book 
'Modem  Times,"  which  chronicles  the 
history  of  the  1900's,  said  the  twin 
evils  of  this  century  are  the  Holocaust 
and  the  Gulag  Archipelago.  Nazism 
and  communism  are  the  twin  evils  of 
our  day.  And  one  cannot  turn  his  back 
on  evil  without  being  evil,  as  Elie 
Wiesel  reminds  us. 

I  believe  that  there  are  moments  of 
opportunity  lost  and  won  where  re- 
sponsible people  determine  the  course 
of  history.  Charles  Krauthammer,  in 
the  Washington  Post  the  other  day. 
wrote  that,  "compromise  or  not,  if  in 
the  end  the  Contras  are  cut  off,  the 
reason  ultimately  will  be  fear— fear  of 
another  Vietnam."  Turning  away,  for 
fear  of  becoming  involved,  will  not 
bring  peace  or  freedom,  it  will  not 
bring  us  the  blessing  of  neutrality. 
"We  can  look  back  on  another  act 
taken  in  fear,  the  Neutrality  Acts  of 
the  1030's.  and  see  how  misguided  and 
futile  they  were  as  a  response  to 
German  and  Japanese  militarism. 
Closing  our  eyes  did  not  preserve 
peace.  It  brought  on  the  Holocaust,  it 
brought  on  the  murder  of  6  million 
Jews.  It  brought  on  the  beaches  of 
Dunkirk.  Have  we  not  learned  the 
lesson  of  history?  To  turn  our  back  on 
an  evil  with  Indifference  Is  evil.  There 
is  no  neutrality. 

We  were  elected  by  the  people  of 
this  country  to  face  this  responsibility. 
I  am  from  Buffalo,  he  is  from  Arizona, 
you  are  from  New  York,  you  are  from 
Wisconsin.  We  are  elected  for  these 
votes.  This  is  why  we  are  here.  We  are 
not  here  for  any  other  reason  than  to 
take   tough  stands   on  tough   issues 


when  there  are  great  moral  questions 
at  stake. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  that  final  Neu- 
trality Act  in  1937.  Fascist  Italy  had 
attacked  Abyssinia,  and  everyone  In 
the  West  said,  "Who  cares  about  Abys- 
sinia? Those  people  are  In  northern 
Africa.  They  are  not  Jeffersonlan 
Democrats." 

Did  anybody  ask  the  question  what 
was  happening  to  Abyssinia  or  what 
was  happening  to  the  Rhineland  when 
Nazi  Germany  invaded,  in  violation  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  began  to 
rearm,  and  everybody  said,  "It  is  too 
far  away,  it  is  in  Europe,  don't  worry 
about  that,  it  doesn't  really  matter"? 
Or  when  the  Nuremberg  laws  were 
passed  that  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
Holocaust  and  the  Nazi  concentration 
camps  at  Bergen  Belsen  and  Dachau 
and  Buchenwald,  and  on  and  on  and 
on? 

Do  you  know  what  the  Congress  did 
in  1937?  It  passed  the  Neutrality  Act. 
It  sat  over  here,  while  Eiirope  was  in 
flames  and  northern  Africa  was  being 
bombarded  by  Fascist  airplanes.  We 
said,  "We  declare  neutrality."  That  en- 
couraged Hitler,  that  encouraged  the 
Holocaust. 

The  true  challenge  of  our  responsi- 
bility as  Members  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress is  to  look  forward,  and  to  recog- 
nize that  a  Neutrality  Act  in  1986 
cannot  protect  us  against  the  dangers 
Inherent  In  Soviet  subversion  and  mili- 
tary expansion  today.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  answer  to  staying  out  of 
war,  the  answer  to  resolving  this  issue 
is  to  support  those  men  and  women 
who  are  fighting  for  freedom  in  this 
hemisphere.  Indeed,  these  are  the 
same  reasons  we  are  supporting  free- 
dom fighters  in  Afghanistan,  freedom 
fighters  in  Kampuchea.  As  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio  pointed  out  a 
little  bit  earlier,  some  of  us  think  we 
should  support  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Angola,  as  well. 

But  to  close  our  eyes  to  what  is  hap- 
pening In  Central  America,  to  think 
that  we  are  going  to  bring  peace  In  our 
tlme  by  turning  our  backs  on  the  Con- 
tras, is  an  act  of  neutrality  from  which 
we  caimot  escape  the  history  books. 

I  ask  you  tomorrow  to  think  about 
this  issue  in  terms  of  the  lesson  of  his- 
tory and  not  turn  our  backs  on  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  freedom  in 
our  hemisphere. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gakcia]. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Just  let  me  start  off 
by  saying  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  It  is  only  by  involving  directly  all 
the  concerned  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  we  are  going  to  finally  resolve 
this  problem. 

I  have  heard  today  that  Nicaragua  Is 
at  our  back  door.  Well,  If  it  is  at  our 
back  door,  it  Is  at  Central  America's 
front  door.  And  yet  of  every  one  of 


those  nations,  not  one  govemment  has 
come  to  us  and  asked  us  or  sent  any 
communication  to  us  to  support  the 
Contras. 

Once  again  we  find  ourselves  in  a  sit- 
uation where  big  brother  up  north  Is 
telling  Spanish -speaking  America  how 
they  should  behave  and  how  they 
should  act. 

Let  me  say  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
here,  as  a  person  with  the  surname  of 
Garcia,  Rodriguez,  and  Gonzalez,  I  am 
sometimes  resentful.  I  am  not  an  ad- 
mirer of  Ortega.  I  do  not  think  he  rep- 
resents the  people  of  Nicaragua.  I 
think  he  has  tumed  out  to  be  a  person 
whom  we  should,  in  all  honesty,  try 
somehow  in  a  democratic  fashion  to 
get  rid  of.  But  the  $100  million  that 
the  President  has  asked  the  American 
people  to  come  forward  with  I  think  is 
the  wrong  way  to  go. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to 
thank  the  millions  of  people  who  have 
called  and  have  sent  cables  to  this 
building  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  thank 
them,  because  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponse has  been  against  aid  to  the 
Contras.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Amer- 
ica, because  I  think  that  this  is  what 
this  democracy  is  all  about. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  to- 
morrow is  a  crucial  vote.  Do  you  know 
what?  We  are  not  going  to  solve  a 
thing.  We  are  not  going  to  solve  a 
thing.  One  of  us  may  win  a  battle,  but 
the  big  war.  In  terms  of  how  Central 
America  and  Spanish-speaking  Amer- 
ica directs  itself  will  not  be  determined 
by  this  Chamber,  it  will  be  determined 
by  the  people  who  live  in  those  coun- 
tries. If  we  want  to  help  them,  send 
$100  million  let  us  help  them  to  build 
their  economy,  let  us  help  them  to 
show  the  Sandinistas  in  the  surround- 
ing countries  that  In  fact  by  building 
their  economy  that  they  in  fact  will 
turn  back  communism. 

Let  me  say.  in  closing,  that  there  are 
those  of  us  in  this  Chamber  who  have 
fought  the  Communists.  There  are 
those  who  fought  In  two  separate 
wars.  In  Korea  and  In  Vietnam.  As  one 
of  those  participants.  I  can  tell  you 
that  I  am  totally  and  100  percent 
against  communism.  But  what  we  are 
doing  in  Central  America  Is  wrong. 
Vote  "no." 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCaik]  has  9  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  Is  there  remaining  on  this 
side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspih]  has  7 
Eolnutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
has  been  a  long  day  of  debate.  Both 


sides  have  probably  said  In  a  variety  of 
ways  about  all  they  know,  in  general, 
about  their  feelings.  And  I  guess,  as  we 
come  to  a  close,  I  want  to  focus  on  the 
notion  that,  in  the  end,  this  is  not  a 
debte  about  Nicaragua,  it  is  not  even  a 
debate  about  the  Soviet  Empire  and  a 
threat  to  America.  This  is  primarily  a 
debate  over  America's  view  of  the 
world  and  America's  view  of  its  own  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Yesterday,  in  a  pattem  which  has 
been  going  on  for  2  weeks  and  which 
was  repeated  several  times  today,  a 
friend  of  ours  on  the  left  jumped  up 
and  talked  about  his  concem  about  pa- 
triotism being  questioned.  He  then 
went  on  to  say  something  that  I  think 
is  very  revealing.  After  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  had 
made  a  1-minute  speech,  our  friend  on 
the  left  jumped  up  and  said.  "Mr. 
Speaker,  I  request  the  gentleman's 
words  be  taken  down.  He  Ls  question- 
ing the  judgment  of  other  Members  of 
this  House." 

He  then  repeated,  "He  questions  the 
judgment  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  oppose  the  Reagan  propo- 
sition." 

He  then  said,  finally,  'Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do,  because  it  followed  a 
statement  that  I  just  made  where  I  in- 
dicated that  I  oppose  the  President's 
position,  and  certainly  by  Inference  he 
is  questioning  my  judgment,  and  I 
resent  it." 

Now.  I  would  suggest  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  read  page  5200  that  that  is 
the  essence  of  what  we  are  saying  and 
why  this  debate  Is  at  some  level  so 
emotional. 

I  believe  every  friend  I  have  In  this 
House  on  the  left  is  a  sincere  patriot. 
But  what  is  at  argument  In  this  room 
tonight,  what  will  be  voted  on  tomor- 
row, on  the  aruilversary  of  the  "Dear 
Commandante"  letter,  is  a  question  of 
judgment  about  the  nature  of  reality 
and  about  the  fact  that  on  the  left  we 
have  no  effective  strategy  for  dealing 
with  communism. 

Now,  I  think  the  Reagan  proposal 
has  problems  with  it.  I  think  we  have 
a  lot  to  do  at  the  CIA,  I  think  we  have 
a  lot  to  do  at  the  Defense  Department. 
I  have  been  part  of  commissions  to 
reform  defense.  I  do  not  think  this  ad- 
ministration has  solved  the  problem. 
But  at  least  this  administration  is 
standing  up  to  the  fact  that  Soviet- 
Cuban  colonial  advisers  dominating  a 
country  in  Latin  America  is  a  real 
threat. 

I  have  heard  my  friends  on  the  left 
say,  "I  don't  like  the  Sandinistas." 

This  is  not  a  beauty  contest.  If  the 
Nicaraguan  Communists  are  a  threat 
to  America,  I  say  to  my  friends  on  the 
left,  what  arc  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
I  have  had  three  different  Members 
on  the  left  debate  me  in  the  last  few 
days  on  television  and,  pushed  to  the 
wall,  each  of  the  three  said,  'Well,  if 


things  get  bad  enough,  we  can  send  in 
the  Marines." 

I  was  stunned  all  three  times. 

Can  you  honestly  in  your  heart  say 
that  It  Is  a  more  prudent  gamble  with 
our  children's  lives  to  vote  "no"  tomor- 
row on  $100  million  because  your 
backup  plan  is  you  will  send  them 
down  to  Nicaragua  to  clean  out  the 
Communists? 

And  I  have  had  three  Members  on 
your  side  say  that  on  television. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  are  trapped  In  a 
historic  tragedy  that  goes  all  the  way 
back  to  Vietnam,  and  you  know  it.  The 
fact  is  that  for  almost  20  years  we 
have  been  having  the  same  argument 
about  communism,  ever  since  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  killed,  and  nobody  on 
the  left  had  the  ability,  the  will  or  the 
courage  to  morally  dominate  the  isola- 
tionist-pacifist wing  represented  by 
George  McGovem.  The  fact  Is,  as  the 
New  York  Times'  Fox  Butterfleld, 
1983,  In  "The  New  Vietnam  Scholar- 
ship" says  flatly:  "Just  before  the 
Paris  peace  accords  in  1973,  scholars 
now  say.  the  United  States  was  in  a 
stronger  position  than  it  realized.  Had 
aid  been  continued,  South  Vietnam 
might  have  survived." 

D  1910 

Now,  the  gentleman  may  laugh. 
E^rery  major  scholar  who  has  looked  at 
that  issue  comes  down  on  the  same 
side.  Congress  cut  off  aid  and  then 
South  Vietnam  collapsed. 

Now,  I  can  understand  the  concept 
psychologically  of  cognitive  disso- 
nance. I  can  understand  that  people 
who  have  voted  wrong  for  16  years, 
who  were  wrong  about  South  Vietnam 
and  watched  it  become  a  dictatorship 
and  watched  the  boat  people  flee,  who 
were  wrong  about  Cambodia  and 
watched  "The  Killing  Fields."  who 
were  wrong  In  Ethiopia  and  watched 
the  death  which  continues  to  this  day. 
who  were  wrong  about  the  Sandinis- 
tas, and  I  can  find  you  quote  after 
quote  after  quote.  It  turns  out  they 
were  Communists.  It  turns  out  they 
did  dupe  us.  It  turns  out  they  did 
systematically  lie  to  us. 

I  can  find  you  the  quotes  in  the  Gra- 
nada documents  where  they  said  to 
themselves,  "We  can  always  lie  to  the 
Americans.  They  will  always  believe." 

Let  me  just  close  by  saying,  we  vote 
tomorrow  not  as  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  we  vote  as  Americans  and 
we  vote  not  Just  for  ourselves,  but  for 
history. 

Mr,  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  PsASK]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
oppose  aid  to  the  Contras. 

I  agree  with  President  Reagan  that 
the  Sandinista  govemment  in  Nicara- 
gua is  a  Marxist,  authoritarian  regime 
which  has  betrayed  the  ideals  of  the 
revolution  against  Somoza. 
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I  believe,  however,  that  President 
Reagan  grossly  exaggerates  the 
danger  which  Nicaragiia  poses  to 
other  Western  Hemisphere  nations. 

F\irther.  the  President  seriously  mis- 
leads the  American  people  when  he 
refers  to  the  Contras  as  freedom  fight- 
ers seeking  to  restore  democracy  in 
Nicaragua.  The  Contra  military  lead- 
ership is  anti-Communist,  but  it  is  not 
democratic  by  any  means. 

The  President  justifies  Contra  aid 
on  the  basis  of  Nicaraguan  plans  to 
subvert  and  conquer  Costa  Rica.  El 
Salvador,  Honduras.  Guatamala.  and 
Mexico,  yet  the  leaders  of  all  those  na- 
tions oppose  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

All  of  the  leaders  favor  instead  in- 
tensive negotiations  to  achieve  a  re- 
gional peace  and  nonaggression  plan. 
Our  course,  I  believe,  should  be  to 
fully  support  those  regional  negotia- 
tions. 

Opposing  Contra  aid  is  a  vote  for  the 
negotiated  settlement  which  the  na- 
tions of  Central  America  want.  Sup- 
porting Contra  aid  would  be  a  vote  for 
the  first  $100  million  of  what  I  believe 
would  become  a  multi-billion-dollar 
way  which  would  eventually  see  Amer- 
ican soldiers  fighting  in  Nicaragua. 

Two  specific  points: 

First,  I'm  told  that  the  President's 
proposal  would  repeal  all  existing  re- 
strictions on  U.S.  intelligence  agencies 
and  the  Defense  Department  in  aiding 
the  Contras. 

If  this  resolution  passes,  the  CIA 
will  be  back  in  business  in  short 
order— training  the  Contras,  serving  as 
"bag  men"  with  millions  of  dollars,  di- 
recting the  Contras,  fighting  alongside 
the  Contras,  putting  out  manuals  on 
how  to  assassinate  opposition  leaders. 

Second,  on  Sunday  evening  I  heard 
President  Reagan  tell  the  American 
people  that  the  $100  million  for  the 
Contras  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers 
any  extra  money  because  the  money 
would  be  transferred  from  fimds  al- 
ready vpropriated  for  the  Pentagon. 

Today  I  was  informed  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  expected  at  some  later  point  to 
ask  Congress  to  approve  supplemental 
funds  for  the  Pentagon. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  no 
free  lunch.  We  are  going  to  pay  and 
pay  for  our  intervention  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  a  very  long  day.  A  few  of  us  have 
been  here  since  early  this  morning  and 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
thank  the  Chair  for  the  extreme  cour- 
tesy and  fairness  with  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  pre- 
sided over  this  debate.  I  know  all  of  us 
share  that  view. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make 
a  few  points  that  have  been  made  here 
today.  There  is  a  common  thread,  I  do 
not  know  if  it  was  the  Republican  and 
Democrat  primer  that  brought  up  the 


same  issues,  but  I  would  like  in  the 
very  short  time  remaining  to  run 
through  them. 

First  of  all,  the  GAO  report.  I  am  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
I  questioned  the  person  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  his  state- 
ment to  me  was  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  the  best  they  could.  We  have 
passed  a  law  that  does  not  allow  the 
State  Department  to  track  the  funds 
all  the  way  through  and  I  think  it  is 
ludicrous  for  us  to  expect  an  audit 
trail  into  Nicaragua  when  all  Ameri- 
cans are  prohibited  from  being  there. 

The  next  point  is  that  the  Contras 
hold  no  part  of  the  country,  they  do 
not  hold  a  town  or  city  or  any  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  country.  Indeed,  they 
do  not,  nor  do  the  Mujahadeen  in  Af- 
ghanistan. I  have  heard  of  no  motion 
to  cut  off  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters 
in  Afghanistan  and  I  would  submit 
that  aid  has  been  cut  off  for  the  last 
16  months  in  Nicaragua,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  them  to  fight  with- 
out the  kinds  of  equipment  that  we 
are  seeking  to  provide  them  with  this 
bill  that  is  coming  up. 

Human  rights  violations— we  all  de- 
plore the  human  rights  violations  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  one  part  of  this 
debate  I  think  was  a  bit  of  a  waste  of 
time,  the  charges  and  countercharges 
and  the  lists  of  hiunan  rights  viola- 
tions on  both  sides,  because  it  is  very 
difficult  to  account  for. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  one  of 
the  greatest  tragedies  of  warfare  is 
human  rights  violations.  We  can  go 
throughout  our  own  history  from  a 
place  like  Andersonville  and  Mylai, 
the  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  and 
others  where  terrible  human  rights 
violations  were  inflicted. 

I  would  suggest  that  possibly  there 
would  be  a  cessation  or  a  lessening  of 
human  rights  violations  on  the  part  of 
the  freedom  fighters  if  we  had  been 
able  to  give  them  the  proper  training. 

Negotiations— we  all  want  negotia- 
tions. We  also  remember  in  1968  the 
frenzy  for  negotiations  between  our- 
selves and  the  North  Vietnamese.  Un- 
fortunately, we  began  negotiations 
without  any  other  pressures  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  or  a  solution  to 
that  unhappy  conflict  and  negotia- 
tions continued  without  any  progress 
for  the  next  5  years  until  the  B-52's 
came  in  Christmas  of  1952. 

Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  I  think  a  few 
days  ago  said  it  adequately  when  he 
said  that  he  would  be  willing  to  negoti- 
ate with  his  guerrillas  or  rebels  that 
are  fighting  in  his  country  if  the  San- 
dinistas would  negotiate  with  those  in 
his. 

The  reason  he  gave  was  he  said.  "I 
cannot  solve  my  problem  until  the 
problem  in  Nicaragua  is  solved."  I 
think  that  statement  is  very  clear. 

Will  $100  million  do  the  job?  I  do 
not  know  if  $100  million  will  do  the 


job  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
school  lunches  $100  million  wlU  buy. 
although  I  am  sure  I  will  be  told 
before  the  debate  is  over;  but  I  do 
know  we  just  voted  on  a  voice  vote 
$250  million  to  Ireland  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote  or  request. 

I  am  running  short  of  time.  I  would 
like  to  sumunarize  by  saying  that  Tip 
O'Neill,  our  Speaker,  said  the  other 
day  and  was  quoted  in  the  press.  "The 
shadows  of  Vietnam  have  not  left  us." 

Indeed  that  is  true.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  shadows  of  Vietnam  are  with  us 
and  it  is  time  we  left  the  shadows  of 
Vietnam  and  took  our  stand  for  free- 
dom and  those  who  are  fighting  for 
freedom  throughout  the  world  with- 
out sending  American  men  to  do  that 
job. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  FoGLirrTA]. 

Mi.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  bill 
before  us  today,  which  would  provide 
direct  financial  assistance  to  the 
Contra  insurgency  in  Nicaragua. 

I  am  no  more  a  fan  of  the  Sandinista 
government  of  Nicaragua  than  those 
who  support  this  legislation.  Nor  do  I 
question  that  there  are  many  serious 
problems  of  human  rights  violations 
and  political  and  press  freedoms  in 
Nicaragua.  Where  I  part  company 
with  those  who  advocate  aid  is  on  the 
question  of  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  Sandinistas.  Is  it  our  right  to 
create  and  prop  up  an  artif ical  insur- 
gency? No.  it  is  not.  Is  it  appropriate 
for  the  United  States  to  undertake  to 
destabilize  and  remove  a  sovereign 
government  who's  abuses  are  no  more 
severe  than  those  of  many  govern- 
ments we  provide  money  to  keep  in 
power?  No,  it  is  not.  Is  there  any  con- 
vincing evidence  that  what  we  are 
doing  has  any  prospect  for  improving 
the  lot  of  the  average  Nicaraguan?  No, 
there  is  not.  Are  we,  in  fact,  even  con- 
cerned about  the  average  Nicaraguan 
in  this  debate?  I  do  not  think  so. 

We  are  concerned  with  expansion- 
ism, with  Communist  influence  and 
domination  of  the  Central  American 
and  Carribean  region.  That  is  an  ap- 
propriate concern.  But  we  must  re- 
evaluate how  to  address  that  concern. 
The  Contra  movement  has  not  con- 
tained or  controlled  the  Sandinistas, 
or  acted  to  force  them  to  behave. 
Indeed,  it  has  led  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Sandinistas  military,  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  influ- 
ence in  Central  America  and  to  the 
consolidation,  not  the  deterioration  of 
power  by  those  people  which  our 
President  opposes.  That  is  hardly  a 
wise  path  to  walk  down.  It  does  not 
further  our  aims.  It  defeats  them.  It 
does  not  concern  itself  with  democracy 
in  Central  America,  it  ignores  it.  If 
anything,  the  current  program  of  the 
executive  branch,  articulated  and  ex- 


panded by  the  $100  million  folly 
before  us  today,  serves  only  to  make  it 
clear  that  in  our  zealousness  to  unseat 
a  goverrunent  we  don't  like  we  are  for- 
getting our  purposes.  Stability  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  will  not  be  en- 
hanced by  funding  this  movement.  De- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua  won't  come 
through  fimding  the  Contras.  More 
aid  will  lead  to  more  Cubans  and  more 
Soviets  and  more  consolidation.  We 
have  no  business  funding  the  Contras, 
and  the  time  has  come  to  stop. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  impor- 
tarK»  of  this  vote  is  beyond  question.  There 
will  be  no  second  chance.  We  are  dealing 
with  basic  fundamentals  in  this  resolution: 
Fundanr>ental  precepts  of  our  heritage  in  lit)er- 
ty,  fundamental  questions  about  our  support 
for  freedom  In  our  own  hemisphere,  and  fun- 
damental challenges  for  the  United  States  in 
meeting  Soviet  tmd  terrorist  aggression  in  the 
future. 

Hope  is  at  stake  with  this  resolution:  The 
hopes  of  the  Nicaraguan  people  to  live  in 
freedom  and  democracy;  and  the  hopes  of  the 
people  of  Central  America  to  live  in  peace, 
free  from  Communist  sutjversion.  ArxJ,  finally, 
the  very  security  of  ttie  United  States  is  at 
stake. 
John  Stuart  Mill  said: 

The  doctrine  of  nonintervention,  to  l>e  a 
leKitimate  principle  of  morality,  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  governments.  The  despots 
must  consent  to  l>e  tx)und  to  it  as  well  as  the 
free  states.  Unless  they  do.  the  profession  of 
it  by  free  countries  comes  but  to  this  miser- 
able issue— that  the  wrong  side  may  help 
the  wrong,  l)ut  the  right  must  not  help  the 
right. 

That  is  exactly  where  Congress'  actions 
have  brought  us  today.  The  Soviets  can  help 
their  clients,  but  the  U.S.  Congress  prevents 
us  from  helping  the  forces  of  democracy. 

Calls  for  more  diplomacy  in  place  of  military 
akj  are  at  best  simplistic  wt>en  we  all  know 
that  the  Communist  Sandinistas  will  only  ne- 
gotiate when  it  is  in  tt)eir  best  Interest  to  do 
so.  Since  1979,  the  Sandinistas  have  received 
over  $500  million  in  military  assistance  from 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  bkx.  Last  year,  while  we 
sent  meager  supplies  of  boots  and  bandages, 
the  Soviets  sent  tanks,  attack  helicopters,  and 
ammunitk>n.  Why  shouW  they  bargain  when 
we  will  eliminate  their  only  oppositkxi  for 
them? 

The  Contras'  cause  is  a  just  one— the  same 
cause  pursued  by  freedom  fighters  in  Texas 
150  years  ago  and  Afghanistan  today. 

And  I  think  Texans  have  a  spedal  under- 
standing for  the  threat  a  Communist  Nicara- 
gua poses  to  the  United  States.  The  prospect 
of  millnns  of  refugees  fleeing  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  turmoil  so  ck)8e  to  home  cre- 
ated bry  Communist  arms  and  agents  is  cNII- 
ing.  The  presence  of  Lybian,  PLC,  Red  Bri- 
gade, and  other  terrorists  literally  at  our  back 
door  is  of  oven  greater  concern.  For  once,  we 
have  a  chance  to  stop  a  terrorist  base  before 
people  start  dying.  Why  do  we  hesitate? 

We  have  seen  a  krt  of  namecalling  and  in- 
dignation these  past  few  days  and  weeks.  It 
seems  to  make  some  in  this  body  uncomfort- 
able to  raise  the  possibilities  of  where  their  in- 
actkxi  will  take  us.  Well,  it  shoukj  make  them 
uncomfortable,  for  if  they  tucceed  in  prvvant- 


ir>g  akl  from  reaching  those  struggling  in  Nica- 
ragua, millions  in  Central  America  will  suffer 
the  consequences  as  will  the  very  cause  of 
freedom. 

Too  many  of  those  in  this  body  wtw  profess 
to  be  the  guardians  of  our  ideals  have  Instead 
become  ttie  architects  of  our  retreat 

We  are  now  at  a  key  time  wf>en  we  will 
deckle  with  our  votes  whether  we  will  sit  by 
and  let  Soviet  helk^opters  put  down  any 
chance  for  freedom  and  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua. We  will  decide  with  our  votes  whether  we 
will  strangle  the  democratic  resistance  wtx>se 
members  are  willing  to  give  their  lives  in  pur- 
suit of  liberty  if  we'll  iust  give  them  the  support 
they  need. 

Our  decision  cannot  be  made  lightly,  nor 
shoukJ  it  be  made  with  an  eye  toward  a 
second  chance  or  a  so-called  compromise 
down  the  road.  As  the  Kissinger  Commission 
noted,  there  may  be  an  argument  for  doing 
nothing;  there  may  be  an  argument  for  doing 
a  great  deal  more;  but  there  is  no  logical  argu- 
ment for  giving  sonne  aid  but  not  enough. 

The  time  is  now.  We  deckle  today  if  we  will 
put  the  noose  around  the  freedom  fighters' 
necks  so  that  the  Sandinistas  can  pull  tf>e 
rope. 

Let  us  all  remember  that  a  Communist 
regime  has  never  peacefully  relinquished 
po«ver.  Today  we  decide  with  our  votes  if  we 
are  willing  to  live  with  this  threat  on  our 
border.  Today  we  decide  with  our  votes  if  we 
are  willing  to  stand  by  those  who  are  willing  to 
fight  and  die  for  our  principles. 

There  is  a  heavy  twrden  of  responsibility  on 
us,  for  our  decision  will  go  far  in  defining  wtiat 
will  confront  future  Presidents  and  Congress- 
es in  this  hemisphere.  I  fervently  hope  that  we 
are  up  to  the  task. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  go 
againi  Another  ultimatum  on  Nrcaragua  from 
PresMent  Reagan.  This  time,  if  we  don't  come 
up  with  $100  million  to  help  the  Contras  over- 
throw the  legally  elected  and  accredited  San- 
dinista Government,  then  demoaacy.  as  we 
know  it  "dies"  in  Nnaragua  and  is  fatally 
wounded  in  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  administra- 
tion's determinatk>n  to  use  military  akJ  to 
make  the  Sandinistas  "cry  unde"  is  not 
shared  by  others  in  the  hemisphere. 

Not  a  single,  democratk:  government  in  this 
hemisphere  has  supported  military  akl  for  the 
Contras,  and  just  this  week  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Honorable  Edward  Broadbent  a 
Member  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
and  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratk:  Party, 
urging  me  to  oppose  the  PresWent's  request 
I  agree  totally  with  Mr.  Broadbent's  assess- 
ment 

That  giving  military  support  to  the  "Con- 
tnta"  is  profoundly  wrong.  There  U  no  indi- 
cation that  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
has  hostile  Intentions  towards  any  nation  or 
group  In  the  region.  Whether  one  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  the  priorities  of  the  existing 
government  in  Nicaragua,  It  Is  completely 
wrong  in  terma  of  international  law  and  mo- 
rality to  finance  military  action  against  a 
government  that  Is  internationally  recog- 
nised. 

I  command  Mr.  Broadbent* s  latter  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  tor  its  insights  and 
(or  their  consideration: 


HOITSS  or  COMMOIIS, 

Canada,  March  10.  J»8«. 
Hon.  OsoKGi  W.  CiocKXTT.  Jr.. 
Houte  of  Rrprttentative*.  Wathington,  DC 

DXAK  RKPxniinATm  Ckockxtt,  Jr.:  It  Is 
with  great  concern  for  peace  In  our  hemi- 
sphere that  I  write  to  you  regarding  the  sit- 
uation In  Nicaragua.  Canadians  from  all 
walks  of  life  have  l>een  contacting  me  In  in- 
creasing numl>er8  about  the  continued  con- 
flict on  the  Honduras/Nicaragua  border  and 
alx>ut  the  reaction  proposed  by  President 
Reagan. 

It  seems  that  President  Reagan  is  propos- 
ing to  provide  military  funding  to  the  "Con- 
tras" Just  at  a  time  when  real  peaceful  lolu- 
tlons  are  at  hand.  Countries  throughout 
Central  America  and  South  America  are  ex- 
tremely serious  about  finding  a  mechanism 
to  briiig  peace  to  the  region.  The  support 
for  a  nonviolent  solution  to  problems  in  the 
region  Is  visibly  Increasing  In  statements  by 
governments  In  the  area  aitd  from  around 
the  world. 

I  l>elleve  that  giving  military  support  to 
the  Contras  Is  profoundly  wrong.  "There  Is 
no  Indication  that  the  government  of  Nica- 
ragua has  hostile  Intentions  towards  any 
nation  or  group  In  the  region.  Whether  one 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  priorities  of  the 
existing  government  In  Nicaragua,  It  Is  com- 
pletely wrong  In  terms  of  International  law 
and  morality  to  finance  military  action 
against  a  government  that  Is  Internationally 
recognized. 

It  Is  an  extremely  rare  step  for  all  our 
elected  Members  to  take  such  action  as  to 
write  directly  to  members  of  your  Congreas. 
In  fact,  It  Is  being  done  for  the  first  time. 
However.  It  Is  our  strong  view  that  the  pro- 
visions of  direct  "Contra"  military  aid,  as 
suggested  by  your  President,  will  dangerous- 
ly escalate  the  conflict.  It  oonsUtutea  a 
major  incursion  upon  the  rights  of  another 
nation. 

Our  concern  at  this  time  is  to  Inform  you 
of  our  understanding  of  the  situation  and  to 
assure  you  that  we  believe  politically  sound 
peaceful  solution  Is  within  reach.  An  escala- 
tion of  violence  Is  not  only  morally  offensive 
but  practically  counter-productive. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  for  the  sake  of 
both  justice  and  peace  In  the  western  hemi- 
sphere to  refuse  your  President's  request 
and  urge  you  to  pursue  the  route  suggested 
by  the  Contadora  Process.  In  writing,  I  am 
acting  on  t>ehalf  of  all  the  elected  New 
Democratic  Party  Members  of  Parliament. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Edwako  BaoAoaim. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not 
serKl  military  or  humanitarian  akl  to  the  Contra 
revolutk>narie8  in  Nk»ragua.  The  issue  is:  Do 
you  want  peace  or  war  in  Central  America. 
Sending  aid,  any  akl.  is  a  vote  to  fund  war, 
killing,  and  bkx>dshed. 

For  over  5  years  the  Contras  have  been 
marauding  in  Ntcaragua  What  have  they  ac- 
complished? The  Contras  have  spent  millkxis 
of  dollars  of  U.S.  taxpayer's  money  alienating 
the  Ncaraguan  citizenry  with  their  barbaric 
acts.  What  they  have  not  done  is  generated  • 
popular  uprising  against  the  Sandinistaa  What 
they  have  not  done  is  msptred  tr>e  Ntearaguan 
people  into  backing  their  cause.  We  should 
not  be  sending  $100  millk>n  to  finance  ■ 
polk:y  that  is  clearly  failing. 

I  do  not  agree  with  everything  the  Sandi- 
nista government  in  Nk^aragus  does.  But  that 
does  not  juMIfy  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
government  This  is  not.  in  spite  of  ~ 
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Reagan's  assertions  and  questionable  rt)eto- 
ric,  the  frontiines  in  the  battle  against  commu- 
nism. In  fact,  by  providing  aid  to  ttie  Contras 
we  could  be  doing  what  President  Reagan 
fears  most,  driving  tt>e  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment into  ttie  hands  of  the  Communists.  They 
would  have  nowt>efe  else  to  turn. 

We  must  pursue  the  process  of  peace. 
Frameworks  for  negotiations  exist  In  both  the 
Contadora  and  Caraballeda  proposals.  These 
franr)eworks  are  backed  by  13  Latin  American 
nations  irKluding  Panama  and  Mexico.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  idea  of  peace  negotiations  is 
to  serxj  delegations  to  Central  Amenca  that 
on  numerous  occasions  did  not  even  go  to 
Nrcaragua. 

The  House  of  Representatives  needs  to 
seryj  a  clear  signal.  We  want  Vne  peace  proc- 
ess to  work  in  Central  America.  We  are  not 
Contras. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  voting  in 
favor  of  this  request  to  extend  additional  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras,  I  have  at  bottom  de- 
cided to  give  the  President  the  t)enefit  of  the 
doubt  In  the  only  choice  Vne  House  Democrat- 
ic leadership  has  given  us — $100  million  of 
military  and  nonmilitary  aid  or  no  aid  at  all.  But 
I  do  have  doubts,  and  I  wouM  have  prefen'ed 
to  have  a  wkjer  range  of  cfioices. 

No  issue  in  recent  menvxy  has  generated 
more  public  response  than  the  Issue  of  aid  to 
tfie  Contras.  My  constituents  are  as  deeply  di- 
vided as  they  are  deeply  concerned.  The  na- 
tional debate  over  this  Issue  has  so  polarized 
public  opinion  that  I  question  whetf>er  this  aid 
program  will  be  sustained  over  any  penod  of 
time.  Whatever  policy  Vne  United  States 
adopts,  It  shoukj  have  promise  of  being  fol- 
k>wed  not  only  by  this  administration  but  its 
successors. 

Members  on  both  sides  of  tfie  aisle  have 
expressed  their  concerns  about  the  internal 
t)ehavior  of  tt>e  Nicaraguan  Government,  as 
well  as  the  tenderKy  of  the  Sandinistas  to 
export  ttie  revolution.  Concerns  have  also 
beisn  raised  about  ttie  nature  and  prior  con- 
duct of  the  Contras.  Internal  polltKal  reconcili- 
ation in  Nicaragua  and  a  viable  regional 
agreement  are  clearly  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States.  Continued  Nicaraguan  sup- 
port of  guerrilla  movements  in  Central  and 
South  America  does  little  to  promote  such  a 
resolution  to  the  problem,  and  continued 
Contra  aid  will  signal  our  resolve  to  stop  such 
Sandinista  activities  outside  their  borders. 

Partisan  divisions  may  produce  a  scapegoat 
but  not  a  solution.  Having  worked  last  year 
toward  a  bipartisan  approach  to  our  Nicara- 
guan policy,  I  am  painfully  aware  how  hard  It 
is  to  achieve  and  sustain.  Nonetheless,  should 
it  prove  possible  to  arrive  at  such  a  policy,  I 
hope  tfiat  It  woukj  be  based  on  sustainability, 
strong  support  for  the  Contadora  process, 
active  steps  to  interdict  the  ftow  of  arms  from 
Nicaragua  into  other  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can counthes  and  have  the  support  of  Nicara- 
gua's neighbors. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance 
of  tomorrow's  vote  on  wtiether  the  American 
people  should  send  $100  million  to  arm  the 
Contras  cannot  be  overstated.  With  this  single 
vote  we  will  set  the  course  for  American 
policy  in  this  hemisphere  for  decades  to 
oome.  And  our  choices  are  dear. 


We  can  choose  to  work  with  all  the  other 
democratic  natk>ns  In  tt>e  Americas  or  we  can 
set  out  on  a  course  tfiat  Isolates  us  from  our 
fnends  and  allies. 

We  can  increase  the  threat  of  violence — vi- 
olence that  will  certainly  spread — and  leave 
the  Sandinistas  no  choice  but  to  deepen  their 
dependence  on  Soviet  and  Cuban  military 
support  or,  we  can  seek  to  reduce  milltahsm 
in  Central  America. 

We  can  actively  support  the  negotiations  of 
the  Contadora  group — negotiations  that  seek 
to  establish  denrK>cratic  governments  ar>d 
reduce  foreign  interventron  in  Central  Amer- 
ica— or  we  can  support  a  course  that  prom- 
ises prolonged  confrontation. 

If  we  send  $100  million  to  the  Contras, 
there  will  be  no  tuming  back.  We  would  have 
burned  our  bridges  and  committed  the  United 
States  to  a  war  that  does  not  need  to  be 
fought  and  tfiat  cannot  be  won  without  the 
loss  of  Amencan  lives.  And,  if  we  decide  to 
pursue  a  military  optk)n,  the  first  vk:tim  will  t>e 
the  chance  for  a  negotiated  peace. 

Mexico,  Colombia,  Panama,  Venezuela, 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Uruguay  have 
committed  themselves  to  negotiations  ttiat 
would: 

First,  halt  the  flow  of  weapons  Into  Central 
America; 

Second,  reduce  tfie  presence  of  foreign 
military  advisers; 

Third,  cut  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  in 
tf>e  region; 

Fourth,  create  a  mechanism  to  support 
democratk:  pluralism;  and 

Fifth,  adopt  measures  to  promote  economic 
advances. 

The  U.S.  support  for  arms  will  destroy  any 
hope  of  achieving  these  goals.  Instead,  we 
will  beconoe  isolated  and,  as  the  charges  of 
"Yankee  Imperialism"  increase  in  a  region 
that  has  long  resented  America's  "Big  Stk:k" 
'nterventrensm,  we  will  increase  tfie  likelihiood 
that  otfier  nations  will  follow  tfie  path  of  the 
Sandinistas. 

Our  choice  is  clear.  We  can  use  our  intel- 
lect and  stand  with  tfie  Contadora  group  and 
seek  to  reduce  the  tension  and  antagonism  in 
Central  America.  Or,  we  can  provide  arms  and 
ammuntkMi  to  the  remnants  of  Somoza's 
feared  National  Guard  and  start  down  an  end- 
less path  of  war. 

I  favor  using  our  intellect.  Last  year,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said  that  if  the  Congress  provid- 
ed $27  million  in  akj  to  the  Contras  it  would 
force  tfie  Sandinistas  to  negotiate.  A  month 
after  tfiat  akl  was  approved,  tfie  administratk^n 
failed  to  resume  bilateral  negotiations  and,  a 
month  later,  in  August,  Presklent  Reagan 
stated  flatly  that  there  would  be  no  negotiated 
settlement. 

Once  again,  the  PreskJent  is  saying  that  aid 
to  tfie  Contras  will  help  force  negotiations. 
Well,  I  believe  that  just  the  opposite  is  true.  A 
vote  against  the  $100  million  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras is  a  vote  for  the  Contadora  plan.  The  ef- 
forts of  tfiose  countries  that  sfiare  a  common 
language,  culture,  and  interest  hokJ  our  great- 
est hope  for  peace  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
oppositkjn  to  House  Joint  Resolution  540,  to 
approve  the  President's  request  for  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  Contras  fighting  to  overthrow  tfie 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  This  Is  a  huge, 


nearly  fourfokj  Increase  in  funding  for  tfie 
Contras  since  tfie  first  request  5  years  ago  for 
$19  milton.  If  this  request  is  granted,  it  will 
surety  not  be  the  last. 

We  are  all  well  aware  tfiat  tfie  Sandinista 
government  is  repressive  and  has  a  continu- 
ing record  of  human  rights  vkMations,  and  no 
one  wants  a  continuatkxi  and  strengtfiening  of 
a  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Central  America. 
But  tfie  Contras  have  also  committed  brutal 
atrocities  and,  led  by  military  strongmen  from 
the  Somoza  natkinal  guard,  they  do  not  repre- 
sent a  viable  or  acceptable  aKemative  to  the 
Sandinistas.  They  do  not  inspire  a  popular, 
democratk:  movement  inskje  Nicaragua,  but 
Instead  spread  terror  and  hatred  among  the 
Innocent  campesinos. 

Equally  important  is  the  message  from  tfie 
leaders  of  the  eight  leading  countries  In  tfie 
regkjn  who  urged  a  halt  to  akJ  to  the  Contras. 
Tfiese  neighbors  of  Nicaragua  believe  tfie 
only  effective  solutk>n  Is  through  negotiatk>n.  It 
is  time  we  give  peace  a  chance  and  vigorous- 
ly support  the  Contadora  process. 

This  continued  funding  of  the  Contras,  I  am 
convinced,  would  t>e  counterproductive  and 
should  be  disapproved.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  we  sfKHjId  not  be  aiding  an  ineffective 
group  of  men  who  spread  violence  and  brutal- 
ity througfiout  the  countryside,  I  am  appalled 
tfiat  this  sfiould  be  asked  at  a  time  wtien  tfie 
PreskJent  is  proposing  deep  cuts  in  vital  pro- 
grams provkJing  nutritk>n,  health,  educatkxi, 
job  training,  and  other  servk:es  to  our  disad- 
vantaged and  vulnerable  citizens.  Under  tfie 
PreskJent's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  27,000  low-income  women,  infants,  and 
children  woukJ  t>e  removed  from  tfie  WIC  nu- 
tritksn  program.  Under  his  budget,  student  fi- 
nancial akJ  programs  would  be  reduced  by 
$1.9  billion,  eliminating  2  milton  students  from 
assistance.  Under  his  proposed  budget  fund- 
ing for  the  Natk>nal  Institutes  of  Health  would 
be  cut  by  $417  millkjn  from  the  fiscal  year 
1986  appropriation  and  frozen  at  this  lower 
level  through  fiscal  year  1991. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  can  con- 
skier  sending  funds  to  support  a  suspect,  no- 
win,  terrorist  group  while  contemplating 
budget  reductions  that  woukj  endanger  tfie 
health  and  welfare  of  so  many  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
unwise  and  unrealistic  request. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  earli- 
er I  reserved  the  remainder  of  our 
original  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  IV^  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  our  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin], 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
first  part  of  January  the  information 
reached  us  that  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment had  closed  the  Catholic  radio 
station  in  Managua.  This  nevns  was 
greeted  by  many,  including  myself, 
with  a  great  deal  of  dismay.  In  fact,  I 
Joined  in  sending  a  letter  to  the  Nica- 
raguan Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  protesting  the  closing  of  this 
radio  station. 


I  bring  this  point  up  this  evening  in 
the  closing  hours  of  this  debate  to 
make  It  clear  that  many  of  us  who 
oppose  aid  to  the  Contras  In  Nicara- 
gua, the  military  solution  to  those 
problems,  do  not  wish  to  whitewash 
the  repression  of  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  a  curious  political  fact  to  me 
and  others  that  while  we  talk  about 
overthrowing  this  government,  while 
we  accuse  the  Sandinistas  of  being  a 
haven  for  drug  traffic,  terrorism,  the 
next  Libya  and  the  like,  the  United 
States  maintains  normal  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. It  defies  explanation  to  figure 
out  why  at  a  time  when  we  are  blam- 
ing them  for  the  overthrow  of  their 
neighboring  countries,  while  we  are 
fearful  of  their  outreach  from  Central 
America  into  the  United  States,  that 
we  would  maintain  normal  diplomatic 
relations. 

I  will  oppose  Contra  aid  for  this 
reason. 

I  believe  the  United  States  is  a  great 
power,  but  I  think  we  found  in  Viet- 
nam that  we  can  be  humbled  if  we  do 
not  use  our  power  wisely. 

The  issue  at  hand  is  regional  securi- 
ty. Unless  and  until  we  have  the  sup- 
port of  our  allies,  our  efforts  at  region- 
al security  in  Central  America  cannot 
and  will  not  prosper. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Conunlttee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
DtiRBiN]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Whitley,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
540)  relating  to  Central  America  pur- 
suant to  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985  had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. 
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REPORT   ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING   FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OP    H.R.    4332.    FIREARMS    LAW 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1986 
Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  99-498)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  403)  providing  for 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  432)  to 
amend  chapter  44  (relating  to  fire- 
arms) of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  for  other  piuposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


FURTHER  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
534.  URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  AGRICULTURE. 
1986 

Mr.  WHITTEN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  Joint  resoluttion  (H.J. 
Res.  534)  making  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

CONrERENCE  REPORT  (H.  Rept.  99-499) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
534),  making  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met. 
after  further  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 
Amendment  numbered  1: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House,  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

It  ia  agreed  that  at  least  $1,700,000,000  U 
available  for  the  irutured  operating  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Therefore,  the  Secretary  shall  proceed  imme- 
diately to  make  loans  to  farmers  and  farm 
otoners.  If  these  funds  should  prove  to  be  in- 
sufficient, other  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  meet  emergency  credit  needs  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  ranchers. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Jamie  L.  Whittkn. 

Bob  Traxler. 

Matthew  P.  McHooH. 

WlIXIAM  H.  Natcher, 

Daniel  K.  Akaka, 

Wes  Watkins, 

Richard  J.  DnRBiif, 
.    Neal  Smith, 

Virginia  Smith, 

John  T.  Myers. 

Harold  Rogers. 

Joe  Skeen, 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Trad  Cochran, 

Jim  McCLtnii, 

Mark  Andrews. 

James  Abdnor, 

Bob  Kasten, 

Mack  Mattinoly, 

Arlen  Specter. 

Mark  O.  Hatpield, 

QtJENTIN  BURDICK. 

John  C.  Stennis, 
Lawton  Chiles. 
Jim  Sasser, 
Dale  BtncPERB, 
Tom  Harkin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  further  conference  on 
the  dlsacreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
534),  making  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  sutement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report. 

Department  op  Agricttltxtm 
commodity  credit  corporation 
Amendment  No.  1:  The  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment Of  the  Senate  Is  as  follows: 

It  is  agreed  that  at  least  tl.700,000,000  is 
available  for  the  insured  operating  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Therefore,  the  Secretary  shaU  proceed  imme- 
diately to  make  loans  to  farmers  and  farm 
owners.  If  these  funds  should  prove  to  be  in- 
sufficient, other  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  meet  emergency  credit  needs  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  ranchers. 

The  full  text  of  H.J.  Res.  534  will  read  aa 
follows: 

Department  op  Aoricultore 
commodity  credit  corporation 
For  the  operations  of  the  Conunodlty 
Credit  Corporation,  not  to  exceed 
15,000,000.000  for  capital  restoration,  to 
enable  the  Corporation  to  use  the  authority 
authorized  by  the  Charter  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  other  laws  to  carry  out  program* 
handled  by  the  Corporation:  Provided.  That 
Corporation  programs  shall  retain  the  goal 
of  sufficient  production  to  meet  domestic 
needs,  maintain  the  supply  line,  and  provide 
for  our  share  of  exports  at  competitive 
prices:  Provided  further,  That  after  fiscal 
year  1987,  funds  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion may  be  used  to  carry  out  section 
ia41(a)(l)  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985, 
only  to  such  extent  or  In  such  amount*  u 
provided  In  advance  in  appropriations  Act*. 
The  sign-up  agreement  should  not  reduce 
total  production  below  levels  needed  to 
meet  domestic  needs,  malnuln  the  supply 
line,  and  provide  for  an  adequate  supply  for 
export  by  either  the  Comihodlty  Credit  Cor- 
poration or  private  corporations  or  Individ- 
uals at  competitive  prices;  since  by  law  the 
proceeds  from  sales  become  available  for  use 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  such 
■ales  should  reduce  future  appropriations: 
Provided  further,  That  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  shall  not  replace  or  reduce 
any  existing  conservation  program. 

It  U  agreed  that  at  least  11,700,000,000  Is 
available  for  the  Insured  operating  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Therefore,  the  Secretary  shall  proceed  Im- 
mediately to  make  loans  to  farmers  and 
farm  owners.  If  these  funds  should  prove  to 
be  Insufficient,  other  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  meet  emergency  credit  needs  of 
American  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

Bob  Traxler, 

Matthew  F.  McHuoh. 

William  H.  Natcher. 

Daniel  K.  Akaxa. 

Wes  Watkins. 

Richard  J.  Durbin, 

Neal  Smith. 

Virginia  Smith. 

John  T.  Myxr*. 

Harold  Rooms, 

Joi  SKm, 
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SlLTIO  O.  COMTS. 

Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

THAD  COCHSAII. 

Jm  McCLtru, 
BlARK  AifMirws, 
Jamxs  Abdhor, 
Bob  Kastkn. 
Mack  MATrnfCLT, 
ARi.nf  Spktkk. 
Makk  O.  Hattixlo, 
QuKRiiN  BrntotcK. 
John  C.  Smnns, 

LaWTOM  CHII.KS. 

JntSASsm. 
Dalz  Bincpsss. 
Tom  Harkih, 
Manager*  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


WE  CANNOT  TRUST  THE  COM- 
MUNISTS IN  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiH).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Bxtrtoh]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes.  - 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
debate  to  simplify:  We  say  if  Nicara- 
Kuans  are  willing  to  fight  and  die  to 
prevent  Soviet  guns  from  deciding  the 
fate  of  Central  America,  we  should 
help  them. 

They  say.  the  other  side,  the  Con- 
tras  are  not  good  enough  to  support, 
so  well  just  stand  by  and  let  the  Com- 
munists wipe  them  out. 

Of  course,  the  fact  is,  the  Contras 
could  be  saints  and  the  radicals  in  this 
House  would  not  support  them. 

We  never  hear  a  peep  about  the  Af- 
ghans or  the  Cambodians  who  are  re- 
ceiving our  aid  not  being  democratic 
enough,  and  Aquino  can  have  all  the 
Idarcosistas  she  wants. 

As  for  me,  if  they're  good  enough  for 
Cardinal  Obando  Y  Bravo,  who  is  call- 
ing on  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate 
with  them,  they're  good  enough  for 
me. 

At  any  rate,  this  debate  is  not  really 
about  the  Contras  or  the  Sandinistas: 
a  large  bipartisan  majority  now  agrees 
that  the  Sandinistas  must  be  stopped 
and  it  would  be  wrong  to  allow  them 
to  crush  their  fellow  Nicaraguans  with 
Soviet  weapons  while  we  stood  by  and 
watched. 

What  this  debate  is  really  about  are 
two  facts  in  this  world  that  some 
Members  of  this  House  seem  to  wish 
would  just  go  away:  First,  brutal 
Soviet-sponsored  regimes;  and  second, 
people  who  are  willing  to  fight  them. 

Until  recently,  we  could  go  on  bliss- 
fully ignoring  the  fact  that  nation 
after  nation  was  falling  to  Communist 
cliques:  1 1  nations  in  11  years. 

Those  nations  are:  Grenada.  Suri- 
name.  Nicaragua.  Angola,  Mozam- 
bique. Ethiopia.  Seychelles,  Vietnam, 
Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Afghanistan. 

These  nations,  except  of  course  for 
Grenada,  read  like  a  who's  who  of  the 
worlds  most  oppressive  regimes. 


In  three  of  these  nations,  Afghani- 
stan, Cambodia,  and  Ethiopia,  mil- 
lions—not thousands— millions  have 
died  of  famine  and  outright  holocaust. 

Mozambique  and  Angola  have  their 
own  Gulags,  and  Ethiopia  is  deliber- 
ately starving  its  people  to  death. 

The  carnage  is  continuing  through- 
out these  nations  today  and  for  a 
decade  we  have  been  able  to  practical- 
ly ignore  it. 

But  then  something  unexpected 
happened:  People  started  fighting 
back.  They  started  fighting  for  free- 
dom. 

Now  people  are  fighting  back  in 
most  of  the  Soviets'  newly  acquired 
colonies. 

One  might  think  that  if  there  is  one 
thing  liberals  and  conservatives  could 
agree  on,  it  would  be  that  we  should 
help  people  get  rid  of  communism. 

But  a  strange  thing  happened:  some 
members  only  seem  to  want  to  help 
the  people  who  are  farthest  away  and 
have  the  least  chance  of  winning  their 
freedom:  The  Afghans  and  Cambodi- 
ans. 

So  now  the  world  is  looking  to  us:  do 
we  really  mean  what  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  says: 

That  all  men  are  created  equal:  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights:  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  to  secure  these  flights  governments  are 
instituted  among  men  .  .  .;  ttiat  whenever 
any  form  of  government  becomes  destruc- 
tive to  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it  and  to  institute 
new  government,  ...  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  affect  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness. 

So  we  have  to  ask  ourselves:  how 
many  nations  have  to  fall,  how  many 
people  have  to  starve,  how  many 
"Boat  People"  and  "Feet  People"  have 
to  leave  their  homelands,  and  how 
many  people  have  to  take  up  arms— 
before  we  will  come  to  their  side. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  we  supported 
the  Nicaraguan  people.  If  we  do  not, 
their  blood  will  be  on  our  hands  and 
Nicaragua  will  go  the  way  of  the  most 
oppressive  regimes  on  Earth,  and  their 
leader,  the  Soviet  Union. 

Winston  Churchill  said  in  1938, 
"Like  the  Communists,  the  Nazis 
cannot  be  trusted.  Like  the  Nazis,  the 
Communists  are  always  looking  for  a 
new  prize,  a  new  foe,  a  new  objective." 

That  has  not  changed.  Their  goal  of 
worldwide  revolution  is  just  as  aggres- 
sive today  as  it  was  after  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  in  1917,  and  it  really  con- 
cerns me  that  we  have  not  profited 
from  history. 

In  1938,  In  August,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain went  to  Munich  and  he  met  with 
Adolf  Hitler.  Adolf  Hitler  said  to  him, 
"If  you  will  give  me  half  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, I  will  sign  an  agreement  with 
you.  a  nonaggression  pact."  Lord 
Chamberlain  gave  away  the  freedom 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  went  back  to 


England  and  he  said,  "Peace  in  our 
time.  Peace  in  our  time." 

We  could  not  trust  the  Nazis  then. 
World  War  II  started  because  of  that, 
and  we  cannot  trust  the  Communists 
now.  Those  people  are  fighting  for 
freedom  down  there  today,  and  we 
need  to  support  them. 


NICARAGUAN  DEBATE  NOT 
VERY  GOOD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
a  long  debate  today  on  the  issue  of 
Nicaraguan  aid.  I  would  not  call  it  a 
particularly  good  debate,  however,  be- 
cause with  the  few  exceptions  we  had 
a  lot  of  Members  of  the  majority  party 
who  came  to  the  floor  and  refused  to 
yield.  They  would  make  outrageous 
statements  on  the  floor  that  in  my 
opinion  could  not  stand  up  to  chal- 
lenge, and  then  refused  to  yield  when 
they  were  being  challenged. 

Therefore,  what  we  have  to  conclude 
is  that  they  simply  were  not  willing  to 
discuss  the  issue.  They  want  to  walk 
on  the  floor,  make  their  2-minute 
statement,  and  let  it  stand  on  the 
record  without  allowing  someone  to 
try  to  correct  them  along  the  way. 

That  does  not  yield  a  very  good 
debate.  It  also  tells  me  something 
about  their  side  of  the  argimient. 
Their  side  of  the  argument,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  awfully  weak  if  it  cannot  stand 
up  to  challenge.  I  can  only  conclude 
that  there  were  many  Members  in  this 
Chamber  today  who  do  not  want  to 
explain  their  support  for  a  Marxist 
government  that  is  one  of  the  worst 
abusers  of  himian  rights  in  the  world 
today,  and  that  is  indeed  the  way  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  sees  it. 

I  just  came  back  from  Nicaragua. 
The  Nicaraguan  Government  sees  this 
vote  as  a  vote  on  it.  We  can  have  all 
the  statements  we  want  to  on  the  floor 
about  the  fact  that  we  hate  the  Sandi- 
nistas, too;  we  think  they  are  a  lousy 
government.  The  Sandinista  Nicara- 
guan government  sees  this  vote  as  a 
referendum  on  it.  However  this  vote 
turns  out,  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment will  see  a  vote  against  the 
Contra  aid  as  being  a  vote  for  its  posi- 
tion. 

I  listened  to  the  arguments  out  here 
today,  too,  and  I  thought  there  were  a 
lot  of  interesting  arguments.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  go  through  them  and 
fig\ire  out  what  the  folks  were  sajring 
out  here  that  does  not  make  any 
sense. 

For  example,  they  made  the  state- 
ment over  and  over  again  that  the 
reason  why  we  do  not  give  Contra  aid 
is  because  no  one  in  the  region  sup- 
ports Contra  aid.  Well,  if  that  is  the 
case,  then  we  must  not  be  giving  any 


aid  to  Israel,  either,  because  there  are 
none  of  our  allies  in  the  Middle  East 
who  agree  with  us  giving  aid  to  Israel, 
and  yet  the  aid  flows.  Most  of  the 
people  who  made  that  statement  on 
the  floor  today  vote  for  that  aid  to 
Israel.  That  is  a  nonsense  argument. 

They  say,  for  instance,  that  we 
ought  not  interfere  with  a  legitimate 
government  in  another  coimtry. 

D  1935 

WeU,  what  do  they  think  we  just  did 
in  the  Philippines,  and  most  of  them 
supported  that?  We  were  directly  in- 
volved in  that.  We  helped  get  rid  of 
the  Marcos  government  and  install  a 
new  government.  That  was  not  inter- 
ference? Of  course  it  was.  That  is  a 
nonsense  argument  based  upon  our 
performance  as  a  nation  over  just  the 
last  few  weeks. 

They  say  we  should  not  support 
freedom  fighters,  that  that  is  not  a  le- 
gitimate thing  for  this  country  to  be 
doing.  Then  what  are  they  saying, 
that  we  ought  not  support  the  Af- 
ghans who  are  fighting  for  their  lives 
against  Soviet  tanks  and  Soviet  gun- 
ships  and  Soviet  Mig's.  Is  that  what 
they  are  really  saying?  I  do  not  think 
any  of  them  would  stand  on  this  floor 
and  say  they  do  not  think  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Afghanistan  deserve  sup- 
port. Again,  a  ridiculous  argument. 

They  said  we  will  send  them  troops. 
What  will  happen  Is  if  things  go  bad 
for  the  Contras.  we  are  going  to  send 
in  our  troops.  I  remember  them  well, 
and  so  they  were  the  people  who  along 
the  way  when  we  had  to  go  into  Gre- 
nada as  a  result  of  threats  to  Ameri- 
can lives,  there  was  at  least  one 
Member  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  who  stood  up  and  suggest- 
ed that  we  ought  to  impeach  the 
President  for  that.  Well  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  should  never  get  to  that 
kind  of  situation,  that  the  best  policy 
is  not  to  have  to  send  American 
troops,  to  allow  people  within  the 
countries  the  resources  that  they  need 
to  fight  for  freedom  themselves.  That 
will  keep  American  boys  out.  So  the 
idea  that  we  are  going  to  send  in 
troops  if  it  goes  bad  is  just  nonsense. 

They  said  that  the  $100  million 
would  be  better  spent  here  at  home. 
You  know,  that  is  a  very  emotional  ar- 
gmnent  and  it  makes  some  sense  to  a 
lot  of  people.  But  where  were  they  the 
other  day  when  we  had  $250  million 
on  the  floor  for  Ireland?  I  watched 
that  whole  debate.  I  did  not  hear  one 
of  those  people  come  to  the  floor  and 
suggest  that  we  ought  not  send  $250 
million  of  new  money,  not  repro- 
grammed  money,  not  money  that  Is  al- 
ready in  the  Defense  Department 
budget,  new  money,  $250  million,  we 
ought  not  send  that  to  Ireland.  Why? 
Because  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
here  was  very  much  in  support  of  that, 
and  yet  none  of  these  arguments  were 
nude  at  that  time.  It  is  a  nonsense  ar- 


gxunent.  It  is  a  way  to  appeal  emotion- 
ally without  really  getting  down  to  the 
real  issue  Involved. 

They  say  the  Contras  are  all  ex- 
Somoza  Somoclstas.  They  ought  to  go 
out  in  the  hallway  here  and  talk  to  3 
of  the  Contra  leaders  who  are  here  on 
Capitol  Hill.  We  have  three  of  them 
who  are  not  only  not  ex-Somoclstas, 
these  were  the  opposition  to  Somoza, 
and  they  are  the  people  who  are  now 
Contras  who  are  the  opposition,  and 
really  these  folks  ought  to  talk  to 
them.  It  is  a  nonsense  argument. 

They  also  say  that  the  Contras  have 
not  won  any  military  victories  so, 
therefore,  they  do  not  deserve  our  sup- 
port. If  that  is  the  criteria  on  which 
we  are  going  to  judge,  then  there  is  no 
Sandinista  government  in  Nicaragua 
because  the  Sandinistas  did  not  win 
any  military  victory  either  before  they 
took  over.  The  Sandinistas,  with  our 
support,  with  the  support  of  our  Elm- 
bassy  took  over  and  yet  they  did  not 
win  any  military  victories. 

These  are  not  arguments,  these  are 
excuses,  excuses  for  allowing  a  Com- 
munist enclave  in  Central  America  to 
fiuther  entrench  itself. 


WORK-RELATED  DEATHS  AND 
INJURIES  COST  TOO  MUCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gaydos]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  an  article  in  yester- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  that  dealt  with  the 
inaease  in  job-related  deaths,  injuries,  and  ill- 
nesses. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  we  deal  with  the  issues  of 
health  and  safety  in  the  workplace  on  a  daify 
basis.  I  believe  It  is  imperative  that  every 
Member  of  this  body,  as  well  as  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  be  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  accidents,  deaths,  and  se- 
rious injuries. 

The  present  administration  has  stopped  ag- 
gressive pursuit  of  employers  who  fail  to  pro- 
vide for  the  health  and  safety  of  their  emptoy- 
ees,  relying  instead  on  voluntary  comptonce 
programs. 

I  don't  doubt  that  they— both  OSHA  and  the 
emptoyers — mean  well,  but,  let's  face  it  if  no 
one  is  watching,  too  many  emptoyers  will  cut 
a  comer  here  and  a  comer  there.  And,  if 
OSHA  is  understaffed  or  if  the  inspectors  are 
baffted  by  confusing  and  contradictory  pur- 
poses coming  from  the  head  offtee,  it  is  likely 
that  a  tot  of  seemingly  minor  violations  will  go 
unnoticed  or  unreported. 

And  then  we'll  have  a  situation  like  the  one 
in  New  "Vork  City  where,  in  two  thermometer 
manufacturing  firms,  workers  are  threatened 
by  exposure  to  unnecessary  and,  pertuips,  ex- 
cessive doses  of  mercury. 

The  figures  cited  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  speak  for  themselves  and  they  speak 
loudly  about  the  impact  of  health  and  safety 
on  people  as  well  as  business  operations. 


In  1984,  the  most  current  year  for  which  «m 
have  figures,  workplace  fatalities  roM  by  21 
percent  from  1963,  to  3,740,  and  injuriet 
jumped  by  13  percent  to  5.3  miMon.  In  dollar 
terms,  the  Nattonal  Safety  Council  estimates 
workplace  accidents  cost  S33  btllton  tn  tost 
wages,  medical  expenses,  property  damage, 
and  indirect  costs. 

And  these  figures  don't  even  take  into  ac- 
count the  thousands  wtw  suffer  and/or  dto 
every  year  because  of  a  history  of  exposuraa 
to  hazardous  arto  toxic  substar^ces 

Simply  put.  the  present  administration.  t>y  its 
failure  to  enforce  OSHA's  njtes.  regulabora, 
artd  standards  aggressiveiy  has  put  every 
working  man  and  woman  in  jeopardy. 

And  the  result  is  a  nse  in  work-related 
deaths  and  injuries  some  2  to  5  years  after 
policies  are  changed.  And,  in  the  artide, 
fonner  OSHA  Director  Eula  Bingham  predicts 
that  tNngs  will  get  worse  before  they  get 
better. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  pray  Professor  Bingham  a  in- 
correct, but  I  fear  she  is  not  For  too  toog,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  have  had  wit- 
ness after  witness  come  before  us,  testifying 
to  the  lax  approach  taken  by  OSHA  in  work- 
place inspecttons. 

As  I  menttoned,  the  figures  we  have  are  for 
1984,  and,  while  the  figures  for  1965  will  not 
be  available  for  several  months,  the  expecta- 
tkxi  by  the  experts  is  that  deaths  and  injuriet 
wHI  rise. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Vne  numt>ers  we  have  do 
not  reflect  the  thousands  o»  workers,  both  re- 
tired and  disabled,  who  are  go«ng  to  die  of  dis- 
ease caused  by  exposures  to  chemicais  and 
other  hazardous  and  toxK  substances. 

Those  deaths  will  not  be  recorded  as  work- 
related  so  there  will  not  be  the  hue  and  cry 
that  we  shouto  expect  when  a  large  segmant 
of  Americans  dies  unnecessanly  I  think  it  ii 
criminal  that  in  this  country,  in  this  day  and 
age.  men  and  women  are  exposed  to  so 
many  substances  in  the  workptace  about 
which  we  know  so  Mttle. 

I  am  trying  to  do  something  about  this,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  March  of  1985,  I  introduced  H.R. 
1309,  the  High  Risk  Occupational  Disease  No- 
tificatkKi  and  Preventkxi  Act  This  measure, 
whteh  has  been  the  subject  of  five  intensive 
hearings  by  the  Subcommittees  on  Health  and 
Safety  and  Labor  Standards,  provkles  for 
identifying  worker  population  at  nsk  of  disease 
because  of  exposures  to  substances  for  which 
OSHA  has  already  devetoped  permanent 
standards,  wouto  notify  each  indivkjual  of  his 
or  her  risk,  and  wouW  place  that  worker  in  an 
appropriate  monitonng  program. 

There  are  a  coupte  of  key  points  behind  the 
thrust  of  the  bill.  First  we  know  that  some  of 
the  diseases  these  workers  are  at  risk  of  get- 
ting can  be  an-ested  or  allevated  if  medical 
interventton  occurs  in  the  earty  stages  of  the 


Second,  it  encourages  emptoyers,  who 
couW  wind  up  paying  for  the  monitoring  and 
eventual  treatment  to  seek  alternative  sub- 
starKes,  wt>en  available,  to  replace  the  more 
hazardous  and  toxic  or>es,  even  if  the  attema- 
tive  substance  might  cost  aomewttat  mora. 

There  has  been  oppositton  to  the  bHi,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  it  has  been  more  in  terms  of  the 
approach  we  offer  than  toward  the  concept  In 
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fact,  no  witness,  vytwtt>er  reprdsenting  busi- 
ness, labof,  tfie  health  field,  government,  or 
the  insurance  industry,  has  opposed  the  con- 
cept of  wtiat  we  are  trying  to  do  through  this 
measure. 

Furtt>er.  all  of  our  witnesses  recognize  that 
earty  Intervention  and  preventive  health  care 
saves  substantial  dollars  in  the  long  run. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Safety,  Dr.  J.  Donald  Millar,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health,  estimated  that  as  many 
as  100,000  American  workers  die  from  occu- 
pationally  related  diseases  and  illnesses  each 
year  And,  since  many  of  those  diseases  do 
r>ot  become  evident  for  as  many  as  25  years 
after  tf)e  exposure,  the  diseases  are  detected 
by  physicians  with  no  background  In  occupa- 
tional medk:ine  and  who  fail  to  see  the  rela- 
tk}n  between  the  patient's  work  and  that  dis- 
ease. 

The  loss  to  America,  both  in  terms  of 
peopie  and  dollars,  is  something  on  which  we 
must  act.  When  I  have  difficulty  getting  col- 
leagues to  serve  on  my  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety,  I  fear  that  we,  too,  aren't 
as  aggressive  as  we  should  be  in  overseeing 
tf>e  actions  by  those  Federal  agencies  that 
regulate  worker  health  and  safety. 

I  am  including  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  because  it  is  important  that 
you,  my  colleagues,  be  aware  of  tfie  situation 
and  be  prepared  to  do  your  part  as  we  at- 
tempt to  have  the  agencies  under  our  jurisdk:- 
tion  do  mote  tfian  just  the  minimum. 

Job  Deaths  and  Injuries  Seem  to  be 

Increasing  Atter  Years  or  Decune 

(By  Robert  L.  Simison) 

Safety  and  health  conditions  in  the  na- 
tion's workplaces  have  stopped  improving 
and  appear  to  \>e  deteriorating. 

After  declining  for  four  straight  years,  the 
rates  of  work-related  injuries,  illnesses  and 
deaths  l>egan  rising  across  a  broad  front  in 
1984,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are 
available.  Occupational  safety  and  health 
professionals  expect  the  1985  rates  to  show 
a  continued  increase.  They  say  that  work- 
place safety  simply  has  become  less  urgent 
to  employers  than  it  once  was. 

On  a  drilling  rig  near  Gillette.  Wyo.,  the 
top  priority  last  September  17  was  saving 
time  and  money.  Despite  state  safety  regu- 
lations against  the  practice.  Exeter  Drilling 
Co.  began  a  test  for  oil  and  natural  gas  long 
before  daylight.  To  do  that  is  dangerous  t>e- 
cause  the  lights  needed  to  operate  in  the 
dark  Increase  the  risk  that  a  stray  electrical 
spark  will  ignite  the  hydrocart>ons.  Just 
such  an  explosion  occurred  about  7:30  ajn., 
killing  John  E.  Nelson,  a  30-year-old  rig 
hand,  and  injuring  four  other  people. 

Wyoming  safety  authorities  cited  Exeter 
for  the  violation,  and  Exeter  Is  appealing. 
To  have  waited  for  daylight,  an  Exeter  offi- 
cial says,  would  have  raised  costs  by  as 
much  as  $6,000  because  of  the  time  the  rig 
and  its  crew  would  have  t>een  idle.  Just  a 
month  after  Exeter's  fatal  accident,  a  huge 
piece  of  drilling  pipe  came  loose  and 
crushed  another  Exeter  worker  to  death. 
"In  hurrying  to  do  a  job  fast,  somebody 
must  have  done  something  In  the  wrong  se- 
quence," says  Douglas  Basey.  Exeter's  ad- 
ministrative manager.  "You've  got  to  cut 
comers  out  there." 

LESS  stress  on  SAimr 

Comer-cutting  accounts  for  some  of  the 
rise  in  accldenU.  During  the  recession  of  the 


early  1980s  companies  reduced  sharply  their 
spending  on  health  and  safety.  Then,  with 
the  recovery,  many  employers  hired  a  sig- 
nificant numt>er  of  inexperienced  workers, 
which  further  contributed  to  the  increase  In 
mishaps.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
de-emphasized  the  writing  and  enforcement 
of  safety  rules.  And  employers  have  put 
greater  stress  on  competitiveness,  often  at 
the  expense  of  safety,  specialists  say. 

The  number  of  workplace  fatalities  in 
1984  rose  21%  from  1983.  to  3.740.  and  inju- 
ries. 13%  to  5.3  million.  Workplace  accidents 
in  1984  cost  the  economy  $33  billion  in  lost 
wages,  medical  expenses,  property  damage 
and  indirect  costs,  the  National  Safety 
Council  estimates.  The  total  excludes  the 
effects  of  exposures  to  toxic  substances, 
which  can  cause  occupational  illnesses  that 
don't  become  evident  for  years. 

"Occupational  safety  is  suffering  greatly 
by  the  neglect  of  the  administration  and  the 
neglect  and  greed  of  employers,"  asserts 
Eric  Prumin,  the  director  of  health  and 
safety  for  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  and 
Textile  Workers  Union. 

Government  and  business  safety  officials 
dispute  that.  "It  ain't  so  that  employers 
have  been  neglecting  safety,"  says  Howard 
Kusnetz.  the  president  of  the  American  In- 
dustrial Hygiene  Association  and  manager 
of  safety  and  industrial  hygiene  for  Shell 
Oil  Co.  "An  unsafe  plant  is  an  unprofitable 
plant. "  His  association  has  begun  writing 
exposure  standards  that  employers  can 
foUow  voluntarily  for  chemicals  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  regulate. 

WHAT  TREND? 

Moreover,  some  question  whether  work- 
place safety  and  health  conditions  have 
indeed  begun  to  decline.  "One  up'  year  (in 
accidents)  doesn't  prove  that,"  says  Patrick 
Tyson,  the  acting  chief  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration.  Econom- 
ic expansion  accounted  for  much  of  the 
1984  rise  in  workplace  accidents,  though  not 
for  all  of  it.  he  argues.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics data  for  1985  won't  t>e  available  until 
November. 

But  Mr.  Tyson  acknowledges  that  the 
1984  workplace-hazard  indicators  rose  too 
much  in  too  many  categories  to  represent  a 
fluke.  The  Bureau's  safety  data,  the  best 
available,  greatly  understate  accident  and 
illness  rates,  it  is  generally  conceded. 

"Things  will  probably  get  worse  before 
they  get  better,"  predicts  Eula  Bingham,  a 
professor  of  environmental  health  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  the 
OSHA  chief  in  the  Carter  administration. 

She  argues  that  workplace  accident  trends 
seem  to  run  in  cycles,  reflecting  a  three-  to 
five-year  lag  between  policy  changes  and 
their  results.  The  1984  increase  in  work- 
place accident  and  illness  rates  came  three 
years  after  the  Reagan  administration  start- 
ed cutting  health  and  safety  enforcement 
and  five  years  after  employers  slashed 
health  and  safety  spending.  Spending 
bounced  back  only  in  1984  and  1985  and  is 
expected  to  level  off  this  year. 

MORE  INSPECTIONS 

Some  workers,  district  attorneys,  legisla- 
tors and  OSHA  itself  are  taking  steps  in- 
tended to  reverse  the  trend.  Labor  unions 
and  worker-advocate  groups  have  sued  to 
force  stronger  safety  enforcement.  Acknowl- 
edging concern  over  the  rising  accident  rate. 
OSHA  in  January  said  it  would  subject 
some  previously  exempt  employers  to  work- 
place inspections. 

In  the  wake  of  the  celebrated  murder  con- 
viction of  company  officials  last  year  In  a 


Chicago  workplace  death,  district  attorneys 
from  Waterbury.  Conn.,  to  Los  Angeles  have 
been  hauling  employers  into  court  on  crimi- 
nal charges.  In  Congress.  Democratic  Rep. 
John  Conyers  of  Michigan  has  proposed  en- 
actment of  criminal  penalties  for  company 
officials  who  fail  to  publicly  disclose  ttireats 
to  workers'  health  and  safety. 

Safety  conditions  appear  to  have  deterio- 
rated most  In  construction,  manufacturing, 
and  oil  and  gas  extraction.  Much  of  the  de- 
cline seems  to  reflect  the  shrinkage  of  cer- 
tain depressed  industries  and  greater  em- 
phasis on  competition  in  others. 

In  the  steel  industry,  for  example,  acci- 
dent rates  haven't  increased  dramatically, 
but  "I'm  convinced  things  are  less  safe  and 
less  healthy."  says  Michael  Wright,  the 
health  and  safety  director  of  the  United 
Steelworkers.  He  says  safety  complaints  are 
up.  although  there  are  fewer  workers  in  the 
industry.  U.S.  Steel  Corp..  with  fewer  super- 
visors to  make  sure  that  workers  follow 
safety  mles,  is  asking  workers  to  shoulder 
more  responsibility  for  their  own  safety. 

For  oil  and  gas  extraction,  the  injury  rate 
shot  up  22%  in  1984,  more  than  for  any 
other  industrial  category.  Some  in  the  in- 
dustry, however,  believe  that  the  rate  de- 
clined in  1985.  But  declining  oil  prices  and 
drilling  activity  have  idled  thousands  of 
rigs,  making  remaining  rig  operators  in- 
tensely cost-conscious. 

"How  do  you  cut  costs?  First,  you  let  the 
safety  engineers  go."  observes  a  Wyoming 
safety  official.  Rig  operators  also  are  get- 
ting by  with  fewer  and  less-exf>erienced 
hands.  Inexperience  apparently  contributed 
to  the  death  in  February  1985  of  a  Wyoming 
rig  worker  who.  after  three  weeks  on  the 
job,  was  hit  in  the  head  by  a  four-foot 
wrench  when  a  big  flywheel  he  was  working 
on  turned. 

A  number  of  recent  industrial  accidents 
indicate  a  pattern  of  neglect  of  safety-relat- 
ed maintenance  and  training.  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  investigators  found  that 
inadequate  safety  training  contributed  to 
the  Jan.  4  chemical  leak  at  Kerr-McGee 
Corp.'s  Gore,  Okla..  uranium-processing 
plant  that  killed  one  worker  and  injured  32 
other  people. 

On  July  23.  1984.  a  Unocal  Corp.  refinery 
in  Lemont.  111.,  erupted  in  an  immense  fire- 
ball, rocking  the  ground  for  50  miles.  The 
accident  killed  17  and  injured  17.  In  propos- 
ing fines  totaling  $31,000.  OSHA  cited  the 
company  for  improper  inspection  and  main- 
tenance of  pressure  vessels  and  lack  of 
training  for  fire-brigade  members,  among 
other  things.  Unocal,  which  is  contesting 
the  charges,  argues  that  it  didn't  break  any 
safety  rules. 

Deaths  at  St.  Joe  Resources 
Last  July,  two  employees  at  St.  Joe  Re- 
sources Co.  in  Monaca,  Pa.,  died  of  carbon- 
monoxide  poisoning  after  entering  a  zinc- 
condensation  tank.  OSHA  charged  that  the 
company  had  discontinued  safety  training 
and  safety  maintenance:  the  agency  pro- 
posed fines  totaling  $20,000.  St.  Joe  Re- 
sources, which  is  appealing,  declines  to  com- 
ment. 

Maintaining  productivity  at  the  expense 
of  safety  may  have  contributed  to  the  death 
of  two  pipefitters  last  Oct.  3  at  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.'s  fighter-plane  plant  in  St. 
Louis,  according  to  Ernest  Johnson,  an 
International  Association  of  Machinists  offi- 
cial. The  two  died  of  chemical  bums  after  a 
9,000-gallon  tank  they  were  filling  with  hy- 
drofluoric   acid    overflowed.    "The    safety 


rules  weren't  being  enforced;  sometimes  it 
cuts  in  the  profit,"  Mr.  Johnson  says. 

The  tank  didn't  have  a  quantity  indicator, 
and  because  a  safety  valve  had  been  blowing 
out  frequently,  a  solid  rubber  plug  had  been 
Inserted  "to  avoid  shutdowns."  Mr.  Johnson 
says.  The  men  weren't  wearing  chemical- 
proof  suits  or  respirators,  as  safety  rules  re- 
quire. OSHA  cited  the  company  for  eight  al- 
leged safety  violations  and  proposed  fines 
totaling  $44,300.  McDonnell  Douglas,  which 
Is  appealing  the  citation,  declines  to  com- 
ment but  says  it  is  reemphasizing  safety 
practices. 

For  some  labor  unions,  health  and  safety 
issues  have  taken  a  back  seat  to  preserving 
jobs.  In  Mayfield.  Ky..  United  Rubber 
Workers  Local  665  complains  that  it  can't 
get  GenCorp.  The  former  General  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  to  disclose  contents  of  some 
chemical  compounds,  a  contention  the  com- 
pany disputes.  "It's  hard  to  get  people  to 
walk  out  over  safety."  says  Danny  Bruce, 
the  president  of  the  local.  Some  members 
only  recently  have  returned  from  long  lay- 
offs. And,  he  adds,  "calling  OSHA  Is  a  waste 
of  time." 

The  federal  safety  agency,  established  in 
1970.  has  always  faced  a  herculean  task  In 
attempting  to  regulate  the  nation's  4.6  mil- 
lion workplaces.  But  budget  cutbacks  and 
Reagan  administration  policy  changes  have 
shrunk  what  Congress's  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  last  year  called  "an  already 
weak  regulatory  effort."  At  the  end  of  1985. 
OSHA  had  1,089  inspectors,  down  16%  from 
1979. 

Perhaps  most  controversial  has  been 
OSHA's  practice  of  conducting  a  full-scale 
Inspection  only  if  a  facility's  accident  rate 
exceeds  the  national  average.  After  examin- 
ing the  safety  records  of  Film  Recovery  Sys- 
tems Inc.  near  Chicago,  an  OSHA  inspector 
left  without  Inspecting  the  plant.  Several 
months  later,  in  1983,  a  worker  there  died 
after  Inhaling  cyanide  fiunes.  Three  Film 
Recovery  officials  were  convicted  of  murder 
last  year  l)ecau8e  of  the  unsafe  conditions. 

Some  employers  may  manipulate  their 
safety  records  so  as  to  avoid  OSHA  Inspec- 
tions, safety  specialists  suggest.  In  Womels- 
dorf.  Pa.,  Landis  Kleinfelter,  the  safety 
chairman  of  United  Steelworkers  Local 
3269,  noticed  that  the  North  American  Re- 
fractories Co.  plant  there  was  reporting 
fewer  accidente  to  OSHA  than  it  was  to 
sUte  authorities.  He  took  the  reports  to 
OSHA,  which  In  September  cited  the  com- 
pany and  proposed  a  $5,000  fine  for  deliber- 
ately failing  to  report  137  Injuries  over  four 
years. 

"They  doctored  up  the  records  so  they 
wouldn't  be  Inspected,"  Mr.  Kleinfelter 
says.  Company  officials,  who  are  contesting 
the  charge,  say  they  weren't  required  to 
report  the  Injuries,  many  of  which  were 
minor.  In  January.  OSHA  changed  Its  policy 
80  that  even  some  companies  with  apparent- 
ly good  records  will  be  Inspected. 
grain-oust  rules 
Critics,  however,  fault  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration for  Issuing  few  new  work-place- 
safety  rules  or  exposure  standards.  OSHA 
has  been  working  since  1980  on  grain-dust 
rules  Intended  to  prevent  explosions  In 
grain  elevators.  In  1983.  the  agency  sent  a 
proposed  standard  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  which  took  nearly  a  year 
to  approve  less  stringent  wording.  A  weak- 
ened rule  is  to  be  published  later  this  year. 
Meanwhile,  since  1983,  the  number  of  grain- 
elevator  explosions  has  risen  steadily,  to  32 
last  year;  there  were  four  deaths  In  1986. 


Because  a  rash  of  trench  cave-Ins  killed  42 
workers  last  year.  OSHA  Is  stepping  up  ef- 
forts to  Inspect  trenches.  "Trenches  are 
easy  to  dig,  but  people  don"t  know  how  to  do 
It  safely."  one  OSHA  official  observes. 
OSHA  has  Issued  a  civil  citation  against 
Kelran  Constructors  Inc.  of  Sedalia,  Colo.. 
In  the  cave-In  deaths  of  four  workers  last 
July.  In  proposing  civil  fines  totaling 
$50,000.  OSHA  cited  the  company  for, 
among  other  things,  falling  to  shore  the 
walls  of  the  34-foot-deep  trench. 

Kelran,  which  Is  contesting  the  civil  cita- 
tion, maintains  that,  within  cost  llmlte.  It 
tried  to  dig  a  trench  that  wouldn't  cave  in. 
The  company  asserts  that  there  aren't  any 
generally  accepted  safety  standards  for  dig- 
ging trenches  and  that  OSHA's  own  rules 
are  Inadequate,  a  point  that  OSHA  con- 
cedes. OSHA's  proposed  new  rules  have 
been  delayed  seven  months  by  the  budget 
office. 

And,  more  and  more,  local  prosecutors  are 
stepping  in.  Criminal  cases  brought  by  the 
federal  government,  never  very  numerous, 
have  plummeted  under  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. In  Los  Angeles  County,  a  unit  of 
the  district  attorney's  office  set  up  last  year 
to  prosecute  cases  growing  out  of  workplace 
accidents  claims  two  convictions  In  work- 
place deaths  and  has  brought  charges 
against  employers  In  three  other  fatal  accl- 
denU. A  district  attomey  In  Austin.  Texas 
has  charged  officials  of  three  companies 
with  criminally  negligent  homicide  In  two 
trenchlng-death  Incidents,  and  a  prosecutor 
In  Durham,  N.C.,  has  charged  officials  of 
one  company  with  involuntary  manslaugh- 
ter in  another  trenching  fatality. 

But  the  Jury  Is  still  out  on  whether  the 
wave  of  prosecutions  will  help.  "It's  a  good 
Idea,  but  It  only  gets  the  clear,  outrageous 
violations,"  observes  Nicholas  Ashford,  a 
Massachusette  Institute  of  Technology  pro- 
fessor and  a  former  chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Conunittee  on  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health.  "What  characterizes 
most  workplace  hazards  Is  their  Insidious 
nature." 


THE  REALITIES  OF  NICARAGUA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dorwan] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  on  Capitol  Hill 
for  10  years,  8  years  in  service  and  2 
years  minus  some  campaigning  time  as 
a  lobbyist  for  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative of  our  President.  I  have  waited 
10  years  for  this  moment  because  in 
the  next  30  minutes  I  am  going  to 
show  you  pictures,  garnered  at  some 
risk  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  our  In- 
telligence services  that  only  a  few  days 
ago  were  classified  top  secret,  no  for- 
eign intelligence  allowed  to  view  them. 
This  is  material  that  Is  available  only 
to  your  Representatives  and  your  Sen- 
ators because,  as  many  times  as  I  have 
said  It  in  this  well,  most  American  citi- 
zens are  not  aware  that  that  treasured 
top  secret  or  secret  rating  goes  to  a 
select  few  of  our  military  people,  and  a 
select  few  of  our  civilian  people,  that 
type  of  secret  briefing  that  the  Presi- 
dent gets,  or  even  if  they  are  nominat- 
ed at  one  of  our  conventions  Presiden- 
tial candidates  get.  every  one  of  the 


435  Members  of  this  House  and  every 
Member  of  the  U.8.  Senate  Is  entitled 
to  the  minute  he  is  sworn  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
In  this  well  or  In  the  other  body's  well 
against  all  foes  of  our  country,  foreign 
and  domestic.  The  pictures  I  am  going 
to  show  you  are  of  prisons,  nine  major 
prisons  down  in  Nicaragua  where 
there  are  at  least  11.000  people. 
Somoza  at  his  high-water  mark  only 
held  500  prisoners,  except  for  a  point 
after  the  Eden  Pastora  takeover  of  the 
country  in  August  1978,  when  Somoza 
shot  up  to  about  800  and  then  started 
releasing  them  within  weeks  along 
with  the  release  of  some  of  the  prison- 
ers that  Mr.  Pastora  had  put  his  life 
on  the  line  to  get  released,  the  very 
people  who  had  betrayed  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  that  revolution  to  communism 
and  has  driven  Mr.  Eden  Pastora  back 
into  the  hills. 

Before   I   do  that,   let  me  explain 
something  that  you  do  not  understand 
around  here.  We  have  some  of  the 
best  graphics  sitting  out  In  the  hall 
that  I  have  ever  seen  In  what  Is  called 
the  Speaker's  Lobby  where  only  cer- 
tain people  with  press  credentials  are 
allowed  to  move  through  that  lobby, 
and  where  our  Members  are  allowed  to 
look  at  the  wire  services  and  read 
newspapers  from  all  around  the  world. 
One  of  the  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  do  not  know  why,  trivia- 
lized the  pictures  of  the  prisons  where 
people  are  In  solitary  confinement  and 
are  being  tortured  at  this  moment, 
and  trivialized  the  pictures  that  you 
only  heard  about.  I  am  now  going  to 
show  you  on  the  House  floor,  because 
I  think  maybe  my  side  made  a  mistake 
in  not  bringing  these  out  onto  the 
floor  to  share  with  the  people  who 
attend  our  sessions  here  in  the  very 
few  chairs  that  we  have  available  In 
the    galleries,    and    those    Americans 
who  are  just  now  because  of  that  laser 
beam  of  focus  that  our  President  has 
put  on  this  Issue,  are  just  now  begin- 
ning to  rediscover  from  their  seventh 
grade   geography   classes  just  where 
Nicaragua  is,  tmd  the  fact  that  It  Is 
closer  to  my  district  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia than  my  district  is  to  this  great 
capital.  So  talk  to  New  Mexicans,  Arl- 
zonans,  Texans  and  all  of  the  Gulf 
States  and  you  will  see  why  this  Issue 
loses  Its  Idealoglcal  Importance  with 
those  States  that  are  closest  to  Mexico 
and  to  Central  America.  It  Is  no  small 
observation  around  here  that  three 
liberal   Democrats  of  conscience   are 
with  the  President  on  this  Issue  be- 
cause they  have  got  some  very  vigor- 
ous  Cuban-Americans,    Cuban-Ameri- 
cans who  had  to  flee  Castro's  little 
palm-covered  Communist  Island  that 
has  been  a  colony  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
that  now  sees  Its  young  men  secretly 
baptized  as  Christians  being  sent  over 
to  the  Saudi  Arabian  Peninsula  in 
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Yemen  and  lulling  and  being  killed  in 
countries  all  over  Africa,  particularly 
Angola  where  our  Government  says 
there  are  35,  but  Jonas  Savimbi  says 
there  are  45,000  Cuban  mercenaries. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  CaUfomia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  yielding,  be- 
cause I  think  to  emphasize  the  point 
the  gentleman  is  making  many  people 
say,  well,  Nicaragua  will  not  become 
another  Cuba.  I  think  we  have  evi- 
dence now  that  they  may  be  headed 
that  way  already. 

We  have  an  article  from  this  morn- 
ing's paper  from  the  colimmists  Evans 
and  Novak  that  indicate  that  one  of 
the  commandantes  who  is  the  air  force 
commander-in-chief  for  Nicaragua  is 
right  now  on  a  secret  mission  in 
Moscow  seeking  a  favorable  sign  from 
the  Soviets;  namely,  a  loan  of  Mig 
fighters,  or  the  symbolic  landing  of  a 
squadron  of  Bear  bombers.  Now  this  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  the  Nicaraguans 
want. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  they 
do  not  think  they  will  get  it  from  the 
Soviets.  But  it  is  apparent  what  it  is 
the  Nicaraguans  want.  The  Nicara- 
guans want  that  kind  of  military  pres- 
ence by  the  Soviet  Union  in  their 
country. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Of 
course  they  do. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  It  is  very,  very  dis- 
turbing. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  And  it 
is  to  secure  their  political  jobs,  and  it 
eiuU)les  them  to  live  in  the  former 
bankers'  houses,  and  it  enables  them, 
like  Tomas  Borge,  to  collect  their 
eight  Mercedes  Benz,  small  in  compar- 
ison to  the  Marcos'  loot,  but  still  not 
the  pure  Communist  egalitarians  that 
we  think  about. 

D  1945 

This  first  chart  shows  the  active- 
duty  armed  forces  in  1945  in  a  perfect 
graph  size  of  a  soldier.  It  shows  that 
the  size  of  the  military  in  Nicaragua  at 
75,000  dwarfs  all  the  other  nations  put 
together,  and  keep  in  mind  that  Costa 
Rica's  services  of  8,000  is  a  civil,  rural 
guard;  no  military,  and  it  has  been 
that  way  from  the  Second  World  War. 

Then  they  say,  "Why  haven't  the 
Contras  won"  or  they  can't  win?  The 
Contras  started  out  in  1980  with  less 
than  400  people.  They  moved  up  to 
4,000  the  next  year  7,500,  14,000. 
They  now  have  20,000  potential 
people,  if  they  have  the  arms  and  am- 
munition to  fight  for  freedom. 

Look  at  the  growth  in  the  meantime, 
relatively,  of  the  Nicaragxian  forces, 
supplied  with  the  only  tanks  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Tou  have  heard  all  day 
155  tanks.  This  is.  a  relative  thing. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Cubans 
bad  not  been  arming  Nicaragua's  Com- 


munist army  to  the  teeth,  the  Contra 
freedom  fighters  shown  in  blue  would 
at  this  point,  in  1983,  already  been 
way  larger  than  the  Sandinista  force 
that  overthrew  Somoza. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  Sandinistas 
have  unlimited  arms  and  weapons 
from  even  democratic  governments  in 
Europe;  because  Somoza  was  a  klepto- 
garch;  a  kleptomaniac  and  an  oligarch, 
and  then  finally,  our  country  even 
turned  around  an  Israeli  ship  loaded 
with  small  arms  ammunition  for 
Somoza. 

Because  of  the  stand  that  the  OAS 
took  and  our  President— and  I  sup- 
ported him  in  the  end  because  Somoza 
was  obviously  an  authoritarian  and  a 
thief— again,  small  potatoes  compared 
to  Marcos— but  this  is  a  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  growth  of  the  Commimist 
forces. 

What  I  have  said— my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle;  very  few  on  my  side— where  they 
do  not  attribute  a  sense  of  urgency  to 
what  is  happening. 

Here  is  the  airfield  that  two  of  our 
colleagues,  Davz  McCttrdy  of  Oklaho- 
ma and  Bob  Stump  of  Arizona  in  our 
party,  walked  along  this  airfield  right 
here  on  the  ramp  area— there  are  not 
that  many  hangars  built— this  is 
Punta  Huete.  No  commercial  airplanes 
are  allowed  to  fly  over  it.  but  we  have 
our  ways,  as  they  say  in  the  intelli- 
gence agencies. 

Jimmy  Carter's  first  Executive  order 
may  have  been  to  stop  U-2  and  SR-71 
Blackbird  flights,  but  President 
Reagan,  with  hindsight,  was  able  to 
see  what  that  naivete  of  4  years  of  the 
Carter  administration— not  in  our  own 
interests,  watching  a  Communist 
buildup— what  it  got  us  now. 

This  field  has  out  here  fighter  hard- 
stands.  I  flew  in  peacetime  years  as  a 
fighter  pilot^I  know  what  a  hard- 
stand  is;  I  know  when  they  are  build- 
ing up  to  recieve  the  Mlg's  that  Mr. 
Walker  talked  about. 

Punta  Huete.  If  the  Mlg's  come,  that 
is  where  they  go;  right  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Managua. 

Here  are  the  improvements  at  what 
is  not  a  natural  harbor,  but  pretty 
good  water  here,  on  El  Bluff  over  on 
the  other  side.  You  have  to  fly  here  or 
take  a  ferry  boat;  but  now  they  have 
already  built  the  breakwaters— it  may 
be  too  fine  for  you  to  see  here,  but  it  is 
accentuated  by  this  black  line. 

Here  are  the  ships,  the  Atlantic 
Freeze,  the  JVlccaro,  an  extension  of 
the  cay— they  are  improving  the  air- 
field right  through  the  center  of  the 
town.  This  is  Atlantic  water.  Oulf  of 
Mexico.  Caribbean  water  out  here. 
Here  they  are  dredging— look  at  the 
size  of  this  long  series  of  barges  and 
dredges,  dredging  a  new  harbor. 

All  the  predictions  that  were  made 
about  the  Soviets  turning  the  Ameri- 
can-built harbor  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
and  our  great  base  there  with  two  par- 


allel 13.000-foot  runways  into  Soviet 
bases— it  has  all  come  true  in  Vietnam; 
the  harbor  at  Daiuuig,  the  old  French- 
built  harbor;  and  what  we  built  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  are  now  the  two  larg- 
est Soviet  harbor  facilities  outside  of 
main  continental  Soviet  Union,  ap- 
proaching the  size  of  Vladivostok  in 
the  north.  Their  whole  Pacific  blue 
water  fleet  harbors  down  there. 

Time  is  catching  up  with  me  here. 
Mr.  Speaker,  so  I  want  to  get  quickly 
to  the  prison  pictures,  because  those 
are  the  ones  that  nuuiy  of  us  begged  to 
have  declassified  for  this  very  debate 
today  and  tomorrow. 

By  the  way,  this  is  the  Soviet  flying 
tank,  the  Hind-D  helicopter.  It  is  the 
principal  piece  of  genocidal  machinery 
that  is  gutting  the  nation  of  Afghani- 
stan. There  are  10  million  refugees  in 
the  world;  4V4  million  of  those  refu- 
gees are  men,  women,  small  children, 
and  babies  from  Afghanistan,  driven 
into  neighboring  Pakistan,  really 
taxing  Pakistan's  economy  to  the  very 
limit,  and  they  have  been  driven  out  of 
that  country  most  by  this  fljring  tank, 
the  dreaded  Hind-D. 

There  are  12  of  them;  6  of  them 
were  seen  recently  at  Punta  Huete, 
that  airfield  that  will  take  Mig's.  I  tell 
you  as  a  former  pUot  who  is  also  quali- 
fied in  helicopters,  I  would  take  one 
Hind-D  helicopter  to  10  Soviet  Mig's, 
even  new  Mig-25's. 

Pulling  off  a  target  at  3.000  feet,  lob- 
bing in  500-pound  bombs  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  capability  of  this  hel- 
icopter that  can  hold  between  8  to  14 
men,  depending  on  how  heavily  you 
arm  them.  This  comes  in.  strafes  with 
gattling  guns,  rockets— in  Afghanistan 
it  is  using  poison  gas— then  it  turns 
around  and  lands,  and  the  soldiers 
come  out  and  bayonet  the  wounded. 
We  do  not  have  any  equivalent  to 
that. 

Here  is  the  smoking  gun  that  all  my 
liberal  colleagues  of  conscience  ask 
for  This  is  what  we  call,  with  fnistra- 
tion,  the  "Smoking  Lotta."  This  is  a 
Soviet-made  Lotta.  It  was  so  loaded  to 
the  gimnels  with  gelignite  and  blasting 
caps  and  ammunition,  going  from 
Costa  Rica  with  free  passage  through 
Nicaragua  up  to  Costa  Rica  that  when 
it  had  an  accident,  blew  a  front  tire, 
the  lady  who  was  unconscious  that 
was  driving  this  car  with  her  agent 
cohort.  Nicaraguan  cohort,  the  lady 
started  speaking  in  Russian,  in  her  un- 
conscious. When  she  came  to,  soldiers 
were  probing  around  this  car  before 
they  could  even  teU  them  to  go  search 
it,  and  here  is  what  they  found: 

Is  this  enough  of  a  "smoking  gun" 
for  you?  Look  at  all  these  exploslTes. 
You  know  what  this  is  used  for?  To 
km  U.S.  Marines  like  Tim  Webber, 
who  graduated  first  in  his  class  from 
the  Fleet  Marine  Service  and  our  Em- 
bassy Service,  and  asked  to  go  to  El 
Salvador    because    he    said.    "That's 


where  the  action  is,  and  I  want  that  as 
the  honor  graduate  of  this  class."  He 
and  two  other  marines  were  not  in  El 
Salvador  30  days  before  they  gave 
their  lives  for  you  and  for  freedom; 
and  the  fourth  marine  had  only  been 
there  for  a  period  of  about  3  months. 
Now.  here  is  the  map  of  these  clan- 
destine prisons.  Pock-marking  this 
once-gentle  land,  tortured  under 
Somoza,  now  tortured  under  betrayed 
revolution,  it  is  beginning  to  look  like 
what  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  called  an 
archipelago— taken  after  a  South  Pa- 
cific island. 

An  archipelago  of  prison  gulag 
camps.  You  can  truly  call  them  gulags 
because  that  is  the  special  name  given 
to  Soviet  camps  for  political  prisoners. 
Who  ever  dreamed  we  would  have  a 
gulag  archipelago  right  here  on  the 
continent  of  North  America  in  that 
narrow  isthmus  we  call  Central  Amer- 
ica? That  is  only  a  real  estate  name. 

That  is  one  continent  north  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  it  is  our  conti- 
nent—we are  all  Norte  Americanos. 

Here  is  one  of  the  prisons;  it  did  not 
exist  under  Somoza:  La  Palerma. 

Here  is  another  prison:  Asimcion.  It 
is  near  Juigalpa,  where  this  helicopter 
earlier  was  killing  people. 

Here  is  the  Zona  Franca  prison 
system.  Very  close  to  where  American 
Congressmen  and  Senators  will  land  to 
get  the  grand  revolutionary  tour. 

Here  is  Wasmoli  Prison.  Brand 
new— look  at  the  size  of  this  prison 
complex.  This  is  all  brand  new  con- 
struction. They  are  only  building  two 
things  in  Nicaragua,  and  I  have  Just 
witnessed  it  for  the  fourth  time  with 
my  own  eyes,  spread  over  30  years. 
They  are  building  military  bases  and 
prisons. 

The  military  bases,  they  are  slapping 
them  up  so  fast,  have  kind  of  tempo- 
rary look  or  quality  to  them,  but  these 
are  the  only  permanent  structures 
that  communism  brings  to  this  little 
Central  American  country. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  WiU  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Bir.  BURTON  of  Indiana:  I  Just 
want  to  know,  if  the  gentleman  can 
tell  me.  how  many  bases  have  they 
built  since  they  took  power?  I  know 
Mr.  Somoza,  when  he  was  in  power 
down  there,  had  what,  8  or  10  bases. 
How  many  do  they  have  now  under 
the  Communist  regime? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  They 
have  enlarged  all  of  Somoza's  bases 
and  probably  by  a  factor  of  5  or  6 

times  that 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  So  they 
have  40  or  50  bases  now? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Some 
40  to  50,  some  people  say  60,  depend- 
ing on  what  size  installation  you  are 
talking  about. 

The  Zona  Franca  Prison,  we  asked  to 
visit.  I  had  a  meeting  with  the  acting 


President  because  the  head  comman- 
dante.  Ortega,  was  at  Mr.  Olof  Palme's 
funeral  in  Sweden. 

Now  this  Asuncion  Prison— I'm 
sorry,  that  is  just  a  repeat  of  that  pic- 
ture. I  do  not  have  all  nine  pictures. 
Some  of  them  were  so  sensitive  that 
they  said.  'Would  it  be  OK  if  we  de- 
classified five?" 

Now  here  is  the  one  that  President 
Carter  asked  to  visit  when  he  was  in 
Nicaragua  about  5  or  6  weeks  ago.  Ti- 
pitapa.  Nice,  irmocent-sounding  name. 
The  Tlpitapa  Prison  was  Somoza's 
only  federal  penitentiary.  There  were 
city  Jails  all  over,  where  occasionally 
he  would  throw  people,  but  as  I  said  at 
his  high  water  steady  mark  except  for 
that  one  blip,  after  the  Eden  Pastora 
takeover  of  the  Congress,  up  to  about 
800  or  900,  the  most  he  ever  had  was 
500,  and  here  is  where  he  kept  them. 

Now.  I  do  not  know  how  good  our 
cameras  are;  I  am  going  to  hold  this  as 
steady  as  I  can.  This  black  line  is  the 
limit  of  the  old  Somoza  prison  at  THpi- 
tapa.  . 

D    1955 

It  held  500  people.  I  talked  to  a  man 
the    other    day    that    said.    "Somoza 
threw  me  in  that  prison  for  speaking 
out  for  freedom  and  my  room  was 
right  here"  about  a  fifth  of  the  way  in 
on  this  last  long  building.  He  said. 
"When  the  Sandinista  Communists  ar- 
rested  me,    a   loyal    Sandinista,    and 
threw  me  in  prison  for  the  second  time 
in  my  life,  there  were  4,000  people  in 
the  prison  that  Somoza  had  kept  500 
people  in."  He  said,  "when  I  looked 
out  this  window  toward  the  northeast 
this  was  all  a  field.  Now  it  is  new 
prison  facility,  new  prison  facility,  new 
prison   facility,   new   prison   facility." 
Are  you  listening.  Msgr.  Wilbur  Davis, 
who  has  been  sitting  in  my  office  all 
day  long?  You  who  likes  to  be  called 
"Father  Will."  who  has  been  taken  for 
revolutionary  tours  down  there  as  a 
guest  of  the  Communist  government, 
who  called  your  own  cardinal  down 
there  a  liar,  you  who  knows  more  than 
the  10  bishops,  than  the  840  priests, 
you  who  runs  around  with  the  popular 
movement  down  there  of  Communist 
priests  who  sold  out  to  liberation  the- 
ology and  worse,  you  know  more  about 
this?  You  deny  these  prisons  are  down 
there?  Come  on.  Father  WiU.  before 
your  name  becomes  Father  "Devious." 
Look  at  this,  these  are  giiard  gun 
towers.  1.  2.  3.  4.  5,  6.  7,  8.  9.  10.  11.  12. 
13.  14.  15.  16.  17.  and  maybe  1  counted 
that  one  and  maybe  not.  18.  Somoza 
did  not  have  these  gun  towers  with 
Soviet  machineguns  to  prevent  any- 
body from  escaping  from  here.  But 
meanwhile  while  we  were  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Intercontinental  Hotel,  here  is 
a  great  old  American  actor,  nominated 
for    academy    awards.    Gary    Merrill, 
with  all  of  his  little  friends  from  "Wit- 
ness for  Peace."  They  run  up  to  the 
congressional  group  and  teU  us  that 


we  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing, 
that  they  really  know  the  countryside. 
Do  you  think  they  have  seen  these 
nine  prisons?  They  denied  the  reality 
of  these  pictures. 

I  ask  everybody  who  is  here  and 
every  American  within  the  sound  of 
my   voice   who  either  sees  or   hears 
about  this:  If  you  think  your  Govern- 
ment  under   Jimmy    Carter,    Ronald 
Reagan,  or  any  President  of  the  last 
210  years  would  create  phony  evidence 
like  this  and  debauch  our  CIA  and  our 
intelligence-gathering     services     and 
make  liars  out  of  the  young  intelli- 
gence pilots  who  fly  the  U-2'8  and  the 
SR-71S  whose  motto  is  "Alone.  Un- 
armed,  and   Unafraid,"   but   off   the 
patch  they  will  tell  you  it  is  "Alone. 
Unarmed,    and    Very    Afraid"    some- 
times, particularly  in  the  perimeter  of 
the  Soviet  Union  trying  to  gamer  in- 
telligence to  keep  the  peace  in  this 
world,  the  kind  of  intelligence  we  did 
not   have   before   the  Second   World 
War.  If  you  think  your  Government 
would  tnmip  up  this  iLind  of  evidence, 
then  I  will  tell  you  something  I  feel 
sorry  for  you  because  I  did  not  suspect 
that  of  my  Government,  my  country 
and  its  Government  and  I  do  not  care 
who  the  President  was.  Every  Presi- 
dent that  I  have  ever  lived  under  for 
the  last  52  years  has  been  an  honora- 
ble man  who  would  never  do  anything. 
They  may  misread  it  sometimes  and 
they  may  hope  that  it  is  not  coming  in 
that  hot.  Kennedy  was  saying,  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  was  saying  that 
Keating.    Senator    Keating    of    New 
York,  was  jumping  to  conclusions  until 
Kennedy  saw  the  U-2  photographs  of 
Cuba  and  saw  nuclear  warheaded  in- 
termediate-range ballistic  missiles  that 
could  cover  the  whole  southern  part  of 
this   country,   and    he   called   in   his 
brother  and  his  Secretary  of  Nonde- 
fense  or  Undefense.  Robert  Strange 
McNamara.  and  he  said  we've  got  to 
do  something  right  now.  And  he  did 
something.  He  brought  this  country  to 
the  brink  of  a  conflict  by  turning  away 
Soviet  ships  at  sea.  As  irony  would 
have  it,  the  first  destroyer  to  turn 
around  the  first  Soviet  freighter  was 
named  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  after 
his  older  brother,  who  had  given  his 
life  on  an  intelligence  mission,  blowing 
up,  atomizing  in  thin  air  over  the  Eng- 
lish   Charmel    trying    to    go    after 
German  subpens.  E>ery  President  is 
honorable  when  it  comes  to  this  Itlnd 
of  intelligence.   You  are  now  seeing 
photographs  that  were  top  secret  just 
a  few  days  ago  and  we  get  to  see  a  lot 
more  of  this  because  you  give  up  top- 
secret  clearances  when  you  elect  us  to 
office. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  who  spent  a 
good,  productive  day  in  Nicaragua  and 
another  one  in  San  Salvador  with  a 
heroic  President. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  I  take  the  time  to  tell  the  gentle- 
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man  that  in  another  one  of  these 
things  that  sometimes  confuses  me 
and  I  must  say  many  times  angers  me. 
I  just  had  a  call  that  indicates  that 
while  the  gentleman  is  describing 
some  of  these  things  in  the  photo- 
graphs up  here  that  much  of  what  the 
gentleman  has  shown  and  described  is 
not  making  the  TV  cameras,  that  they 
are  spending  their  time  sweeping  the 
chairs  here  and  so  on  so  that  America 
cannot  see  much  of  what  the  gentle- 
man is  showing  on  his  pictures.  That  is 
a  disappointment.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  revealing  some  things,  some  in- 
telligence photographs  that  this  coun- 
try does  have  a  right  to  understand  in 
light  of  the  debate.  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  doing  as  a 
service  to  the  debate  would  somehow 
be  better. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Could  I 
interrupt  the  gentleman  a  moment 
and  ask  the  Chair  how  much  time  I 
have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  During 
those  9  minutes  I  am  going  to  hold 
these  pictures  under  my  face.  They 
have  to  come  to  me  occasionally. 

This  is  one  of  the  nine  clandestine 
prisons  in  Nicaragua,  Carcel  Modelo 
did  not  exist  under  the  authoritarian 
oligarch,  Anastasio  Somoza.  It  exists 
now  with  the  naive  ignorance  of  many 
people  on  the  religious  left  denying 
that  this  is  a  real  photograph,  saying 
it  is  a  trumped-up  phony  picture  of  a 
Communist  prison  supplied  by  our 
CIA  to  the  President.  I  am  just  telling 
you  it  is  real.  It  is  real.  And  if  it  is  not 
real.  I  wiU  resign  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  How  is  that  for 
those  who  would  rather  pan  the  cam- 
eras somewhere  else? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  when  I 
first  walked  in  that  in  the  small 
prison,  the  first  prison  down  there, 
there  were  500  people  when  the  gen- 
tleman you  referred  to  was  incarcerat- 
ed sometime  back  and  the  Sandinistas 
have  put  in  eight  times  that  many 
people  in  there,  political  prisoners, 
they  now  have  4,000  where  they  used 
to  have  500  people? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  This  is 
the  prison  at  Tipicapa,  this  black 
square,  this  perfect  square  out  in  the 
countryside  nc  all  that  far  from  Ma- 
nagua. Somoza  at  his  high-water 
mark,  let  me  give  you  the  figures, 
where  they  come  from:  Amnesty  Inter- 
national and  Americas  Watch.  I  had 
my  staff  call  and  I  called  myself  be- 
cause I  could  not  believe  this.  They 
said,  and  I  quarrel  with  them  less  than 
you  would  think,  but  they  said  that 
their  problem  is  they  go  after  the 
right-wing  dictatorships  around  the 
world,  the  totalitarian,  authoritarian 
governments,  because  they  cannot  get 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  ad- 


mitted to  me  that  failing.  They  are 
getting  much,  much  letter.  They  told 
me  except  for  a  brief  high-water  mark 
of  800  prisoners  after  the  Pastora 
takeover,  that  500.  and  even  then  it 
was  uncomfortable.  It  was  a  big  jail, 
not  like  our  prisons  in  some  States 
where  some  of  our  States  probably 
have  the  same  poor  system  as  this, 
trying  to  find  the  money  to  build  pris- 
ons in  this  permissive  age  of  ours 
when  our  prison  population  goes  up. 
But  this  small  prison  was  then  stuffed. 
and  that  is  the  right  word,  stuffed 
with  human  beings.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  we  were  told  down  there  by  Car- 
dinal Obando  y  Bravo. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  These 
were  political  prisoners? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  These 
are  mostly  political  prisoners.  Here  is 
something  that  we  were  discussing 
while  flying  back  home  on  a  direct 
flight  from  San  Salvador  to  this  city 
in  about  3  hours  and  15  minutes.  I 
said.  "You  know  I  can  remember  little 
nuns  in  school  making  me  memorize 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  amend- 
ments to  our  Constitution,  instigated 
by  Thomas  Jefferson." 

We  have  one  of  our  prime  historians 
on  the  floor.  Newt  Gihgrich  of  Geor- 
gia. Please  check  my  historical  facts. 
Professor,  if  you  will.  The  first  amend- 
ment that  Thomas  Jefferson  would 
have  phoned  it  in,  I  guess  he  sent  a 
little  message  by  ship.  Our  Consitu- 
tion  is  great,  it  tells  us  how  we  are 
going  to  do  everything,  how  every- 
thing is  going  to  work  but  get  it  in 
writing.  Jefferson  said,  what  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  do  to  its  citizens.  The 
first  one  was,  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  abridging  freedom  of 
speech."  These  11,000  people  are  in 
there  for  speaking  out  for  freedom 
and  all  of  them  hated  Somoza  and 
most  of  them  spoke  out  against  their 
revolution  only  when  they  felt  be- 
trayed, as  the  Kerensky  revolution 
was  betrayed  in  Leningrad  and  as 
Castro  betrayed  his  revolution. 

I  jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  many  of  those 
people  were  put  into  prison  with 
three-man  tribunals,  none  of  whom 
were  lawyers.  They  could  put  people 
into  prison  for  up  to  30  years  without 
the  due  process  of  law. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  B4ay  I 
ask  the  gentleman  to  do  me  a  favor? 
Would  he  give  me  that  little  red-and- 
black  book  from  the  top  there? 

Now  continuing  with  our  first 
amendment,  "shall  make  no  law 
abridging  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press"  and  the  word  "the"  is  in  there. 
Do  you  know  what  the  word  "press"  is 
in  Spanish?  It  is  La  Prensa.  That  is 
the  name  of  the  heroic  paper  that 
pulled  down  Somoza.  It  cost  the  life  of 


the  publisher-editor.  People  are  con- 
vinced 90-95  percent  that  Somoza  had 
him  killed.  There  is  a  slight  doubt  that 
maybe  the  Sandinistas  were  clever 
enough  then  to  kill  him.  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  anti-Somoza  forces  so  as 
to  really  undo  Somoza.  The  net  effect 
was  that  Somoza  started  on  a  greased 
path  to  oblivion  after  Pedro  Chamorro 
was  executed  in  one  of  the  major 
intersections  downtown  where  there  is 
a  big  memorial  built  to  him.  We  met  in 
La  Prensa,  the  press,  with  all  the  edi- 
tors, one  of  them  with  a  Pistolwhip 
wound  across  his  forehead,  several  had 
been  kidnaped.  Even  the  lovely,  beau- 
tiful young  daughter  of  Pedro  Cha- 
morro. her  name  Christiana  Cha- 
morro. told  us  she  had  been  kidnaped 
and  threatened  for  a  few  hours  just 
this  year.  She  said,  when  asked  by  one 
of  the  Members.  I  think  Tom  DeLay  of 
Texas.  "Are  you  frightened?"  she  said. 
"Of  course.  I'm  frightened." 

Then  they  all  went  "Well,  we  all 
are."  But  they  continue  to  publish. 
They  get  censored  and  they  put  the 
censored  articles  outside  of  the  news- 
paper front  knowing  that  it  may  cost 
them  their  lives  or  their  freedom  in 
one  of  these  gulag  prisons  one  day. 
She  said.  "My  father  used  to  tell  us 
something  always.  We  think  of  it 
often.  He  said  we  are  all  masters  of 
our  own  fear."  Meaning  that  fear  is  an 
internal  thing  that  you  can  control  if 
your  cause  is  great  enough.  Then 
when  we  went  on,  Mr.  Walker  and  I 
and  the  other  seven  Members,  to  meet 
with  Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo  and 
two  of  his  priests  who  had  been  beaten 
and  threatened  with  death  by  Lenin 
Cema — one  of  the  subcomandantes. 
Tou  like  that  first  name.  Lenin?  I 
wonder  if  his  mother  gave  him  that 
name.  I  doubt  it.  Lenin  Cema  told 
Father  Bismarck  Carballo.  "I  will  kill 
you  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  do."  He  said 
that  on  New  Year's  day  when  they 
shut  down  the  Radio  Catolica.  while 
we  were  at  the  office  of  the  curia  with 
these  three  priests,  a  cardinal,  a  young 
bishop.  Vivas,  and  Father  Carballo,  I 
thought  of  those  words  of  the  assassi- 
nated martyr,  Pedro  Chamorro,  "We 
are  all  masters  of  our  own  fear." 

When  Mr.  Walker  says  to  one  of  the 
human-rights  men.  and  I  am  sorry,  I 
have  forgotten  his  name,  because  his 
name  deserves  to  be  emblazoned  over 
this  hemisphere  as  a  hero,  Mr. 
Walker  said,  "Are  you  afraid,  sir?"  All 
of  the  people  from  the  independent 
human  rights  group  said.  "Of  course, 
we  are  afraid."  They  said.  "We  have 
been  ordered  that  if  we  publish  our 
latest  report  on  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  the  Sandinistas,  we  will  all  be 
punished." 

And  Bob  Walker  said,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do?"  They  said.  "We  will 
publish."  The  nine  Congressmen  broke 
out  in  spontaneous  applause. 


The  same  thing  we  felt  with  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Now  I  met  with  one  of 
these  gentlemen  and  he  gave  me  per- 
mission to  use  his  name  all  across  the 
Americas,  Enrique  Bolyanos.  I  met 
with  him  with  Congressman  Vim 
Weber  in  Idarch  of  last  year.  He  was 
then  president  of  the  private-sector 
group.  Do  you  know  what  this  has  cost 
him?  It  reminds  me  about  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's words  at>out  "We  mutually 
pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor."  It  has  cost  him  his  for- 
tune, but  it  surely  has  not  cost  him  his 
honor.  It  may  yet  cost  him  his  life. 

Soviet-weaponed  soldiers  showed  up 
on  his  property  June  24.  4  months 
after  Congressman  Weber  and  I  met 
him.  and  at  the  point  of  Soviet  subma- 
chine guns,  automatic  weapons,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Kalashnikov  assault 
rifles,  they  took  away  his  2,000  acres 
of  cotton  that  he  and  his  brother  had 
built  up  from  scratch  in  1946.  He  said, 
"I  started  from  scratch  after  the  war; 
I  will  start  from  scratch  again." 

All  his  children  are  here  in  the 
United  States  now.  He  does  not  want 
to  make  the  mistake  of  the  Cuban 
middle  class  or  business  community 
where  they  all  fled  to  Miami  thinking 
that  they  would  come  back  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs.  Cuba  has  been  a  palm-covered 
prison  ever  since. 

I  wiU  close  on  this.  This  man  told  me 
and  I  have  given  a  challenge  to  my  col- 
leagues, "Prove  this  man  to  be  a 
phony  or  a  double  agent.  Alvaro  Baldi- 
zon."  I  have  written  a  "Dear  Coman- 
dante"  letter  myself  signed  by  about 
20  of  my  colleagues  to  Ortega  not  to 
kill  his  brother  in  one  of  these  secret 
gulag  prisons  6r  not  to  abuse  his 
young  wife  and  7-year-old  son  who  are 
locked  up  in  house  surest  down  there. 
Baldlzon  has  told  me  under  oath  and 
he  said  he  will  take  truth  sertun  and 
sodium  pentathol  that  in  1981  Tomas 
Borge.  and  he  was  one  of  the  favorite 
key  lieutenants,  aide-de-camps,  Borge 
sent  to  East  Germany  three  platoons 
of  Sandlnista  soldiers  to  be  trained  for 
almost  6  months  or  over  6  months  as 
disinformation  specialists  and  counter- 
intelligence forces.  He  said  they  were 
called  "prophylaxla"  meaning  preven- 
tive, same  thing  it  means  in  our  lan- 
guage in  Latin.  Prophylaxla,  troops 
that  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Contras 
by  dressing  perfectly  as  Contras,  OI 
boots  that  they  bought  in  the  open 
market  in  South  Korea,  weapons,  Is- 
raeli Galeels  (?),  falls  (?)  left  over  from 
Somoza,  and  M-16's  that  they  cap- 
tured—that they  had,  did  not  have  to 
capture  them,  from  Vietnam.  They 
sent  them  out  into  the  field.  They 
have  been  out  there  4%  years  killing 
their  own  people.  They  know  who  the 
informer  is  in  a  little  village  like  Was- 
moll.  So  when  they  go  in  with  a  list 
and  kill  their  own  informer  here  Is  a 
person  loyal  to  the  Sandlnista  Com- 
munist revolution  trying  to  help  them 
and  they  slit  his  throat  to  make  a  po- 


litical point.  When  Adolfo  Calero 
called  a  rally  of  the  FDN  tribes  early 
in  1983  they  joined  as  a  Contra  unit 
and  nobody  could  recognize  them  for 
what  they  were.  They  woke  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  slit  the  throats  of 
all  the  real  Contras,  and  everybody  In 
that  unit  was  promoted  Instantly  to  2d 
lieutenant.  I  asked  Baldizon  in  four  1- 
hour  meetings  I  had  with  him, 
"Alvaro.  what  was  the  main  thing  that 
made  you  defect?"  And  I  hope  Monsi- 
gnor  "Devious"  is  listening.  He  said. 
"50  things  made  me  defect."  I  said. 
"Well,  what  made  you  jeopardize  your 
brother,  your  wife,  and  your  son  when 
you  were  investigating  Sandlnista  cor- 
ruption along  the  Honduran  border, 
what  made  you  walk  across  the 
border?" 
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He  said,  "Probably  the  No.  1  reason 
was  capital  punishment,  because  this 
country  flaunts  it  in  Europe  and 
around  the  world  that  they  have  no 
capital  punishment.  I  know  of  700 
secret  executions  of  people." 

He  said,  "Here  is  what  happens. 
When  you  are  arrested  in  the  dead  of 
night,  if  a  neighbor  sticks  his  head 
out,  dares  to,  and  sees  you  being  ar- 
rested, you  will  not  die.  They  will  keep 
you  in  prison  for  3  months.  They  will 
torture  the  blazes  out  of  you.  and  they 
will  intimidate  you.  But  if  no  one  sees 
you  kidnaped,  you  die.  Capital  punish- 
ment in  a  Communist  country." 

That  is  what  we  are  up  against.  I 
wish  now  I  had  taken  an  hour  special 
order.  Maybe  I  could  get  a  few  more  of 
these  secret  prisons  before  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this 
much  time. 

I  hope  all  of  America  watches  our  1 
hour  and  their  1  hour  tomorrow.  I 
hope  the  President  prevails.  This  is  a 
malignant  cancer  In  our  hemisphere  of 
pure  unadulterated  Communist  terror, 
and  the  truth  is  getting  out. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


NO  ANSWERS  ON  THE  LEFT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gimorich] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  The  title  of  my 
special  order  this  evening  is  "No  An- 
swers on  the  Left."  The  basic  point  I 
want  to  make  in  a  variety  of  ways  it 
that,  frankly,  the  great  problem  with 
the  vote  tomorrow,  If  you  vote  no.  is 
what  is  your  solution. 

This  is  an  honorable  debate  between 
patriots  about  how  we  deal  with  Cen- 


tral America.  It  is  possible  for  a  patri- 
ot to  argue  honestly  and  honorably 
that  there  is  no  Soviet  Communist 
threat  in  Central  America.  That  is  a 
factual  argument  that  is  legitimate 
and  reasonable.  Some  of  our  friends 
on  the  left  will  get  up  and  say,  "No,  we 
should  not  do  anything  because,  after 
all,  we  are  not  threatened." 

It  is  also  honorable  and  honest  for  a 
patriot  to  get  up  and  say.  "Well,  we 
have  some  problems.  Those  are  not 
necessarily  problems  worth  our  re- 
sponding to."  That  is  an  honorable 
and  a  sound  position. 

The  groups,  I  guess,  that  trouble  me 
the  most  are  in  two  categories.  They 
are  those  who  claim  we  have  a  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  not  a  problem  worth  wor- 
rying about.  They  do  not  like  the  San- 
dinistas, they  have  said  all  day  today. 
They  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good 
regime.  They  stipulate  that  it  Is  a  to- 
talitarian regime.  They  recognize  that 
it  is  t)ad  to  have  Cuban  colonial  offi- 
cers and  have  Soviet  colonial  advisers. 
They  recognize  there  is  a  Soviet 
empire,  "but."  And  there  is  always  a 
"but"  in  the  way  they  describe  it. 

Those  in  a  sense  are  folks  who.  u 
Charles  Krauthammer  put  it  on 
Sunday,  are  engaged  in  what  they 
regard  as  the  Neutrality  Act  of  19M. 
Their  viewpoint  Is  the  viewpoint  that, 
while  there  is  evU  in  the  world,  some- 
how we  should  not  do  anything  about 
It. 

I  draw  a  distinction,  and  I  think 
anyone  who  analyzes  the  modem  left 
should  draw  a  distinction,  between 
those  who  sincerely  are  not  afraid  of 
communism  and  are  willing  to  say  so, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  them— and  that  is  a  legiti- 
mate position  for  patriots  to  take— 
those  who  recognize  'communism  Is 
not— but  do  not  regard  it  as  a  threat— 
and  that  Is  a  legitimate  position  for 
patriots  to  take— and  those  who  stand 
up  and  piously  explain  that  they  don't 
like  communism,  'but."  that  they  are 
afraid  of  communism,  "but."  that  they 
think  we  should  do  something  about 
the  Communists  in  Nicaragua,  "but." 

The  point  of  my  talk  tonight  Is  to 
focus  on  that  group  and  one  other 
group. 

There  is  another  group  that  Is  sort 
of  in  the  middle,  and  they  are  trapped 
between,  on  the  one  hand  being  afraid 
of  saying  yes.  and  therefore  making 
their  radical  friends  in  the  caucus  mad 
at  them,  or  on  the  other  hand  saylni 
no,  and  having  Ronald  Reagan  and 
the  American  people,  and  possibly  his* 
tory,  mad  at  them. 

That  group  always  runs  around  and 
says,  "I  would  like  to  vote  for  you,  If." 
And  their  "if"  is  always  something 
that  provides  them  with  a  reason  not 
quite  to  be  with  you  today.  They 
really  want  to  do  something  '"if.*" 

Now  the  real  two  audiences  I  am  ad* 
dressing,  frankly,  are  the  people  who 
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say,  yes,  communism  is  dangerous, 
"but,"  and  the  people  who  say  I  would 
like  to  be  with  you.  "if."  I  want  to 
walk  through  where  I  think  we  are  at 
in  America  from  their  standpoint. 

Let  me,  as  I  did  earlier,  address  di- 
rectly the  question  of  patriotism.  I 
think  it  was  put  by  a  gentleman  yes- 
terday who  said  that  they  wanted  the 
Speaker  to  take  down  Mr.  Walker  of 
Pennsylvania's  words  because,  "He  is 
questioning  the  judgment  of  other 
Members  of  the  House."  He  went  on  to 
say,  "He  questions  tne  judgment  of 
the  Members  of  the  Ho<ise  who  oppose 
the  Reagan  proposition."  He  said,  fi- 
nally, "Tes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do,  because 
it  followed  a  statement  I  just  made 
where  I  indicated  that  I  opposed  the 
President's  position,  and  certainly  by 
inference  he  is  questioning  my  judg- 
ment and  I  resent  it." 

Let  me  say,  if  I  may.  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker], 
I  think,  frankly,  he  was  questioning 
the  judgment  of  the  other  gentleman. 
He  was  not  questioning  that  gentle- 
man's patriotism.  He  is  a  fine  gentle- 
man, a  man  who  has  served  in  this 
House  now  for  some  15  years,  a  man 
who  has  a  distinguiished  record. 

What  is  at  issue  is  not  patriotism. 
What  is  at  issue  is  judgment,  reality, 
and  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
have  answers  to  the  problems  we  are 
faced  with. 

Someone  said  recently  that  many 
leftwlng  Congressmen  were  trauma- 
tized psychologically  as  teenagers  and 
college  students  in  reaction  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  They  now  oppose  any 
new  information  about  the  Soviet 
empire,  because  in  their  hearts,  they 
know  that  if  a  Soviet  empire  exists, 
then  their  votes  and  their  actions  have 
increased  misery,  tyranny,  and  death 
for  millions  of  people.  They  suffer 
from  what  psychologists  call  cognitive 
dissonance,  which  is  a  problem  which 
says  I  cannot  afford  to  learn  this  new 
information  because  it  would  cause  me 
too  much  pain.  I  do  not  want  to  hear 
this  because  it  would  upset  me,  so  I 
will  reject  the  information,  much  as 
an  alcoholic  does  not  accept  that  he  is 
an  alcoholic  because  then  he  would 
have  to  give  up  alcohol  which  would  be 
very  painful,  or  much  like  a  fat  person 
who  always  looks  for  the  calorie-less 
chocolate  cake  because  while  they 
would  like  to  be  on  a  diet,  they  like 
sweets  even  more.  So  they  deny  reali- 
ty. Cognitive  dissonance  is  a  major 
problem  in  the  D.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today,  because  I  believe 
that  through  cognitive  dissonance, 
many  of  our  leftwlng  friends  remain 
committed  to  a  pleasant  fantasy  world 
view  because  they  find  the  frightening 
reality  of  the  Soviet  empire  too  horri- 
ble to  think  about,  too  threatening  to 
their  own  past  and  to  their  present 
belief  system. 

It  was  said  well.  I  think,  in  commen- 
tary March  1984.  in  an  article  by  Penn 


Kemble,  a  man  who  is  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Coalition 
for  a  Democratic  Majority,  and  a 
board  member  of  the  Institute  on  Reli- 
gion and  Democracy.  Penn  Kemble 
said  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Demo- 
crats and  the  Kissinger  Report": 

Today  the  problem  Is  more  a  disorder  of 
the  mind,  an  Inability  to  cope  with  'Complex- 
ities in  public  issues,  a  sophisticated  form  of 
simplemindedness. 

That  is,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Kem- 
ble's  point,  what  we  are  dealing  with  is 
not  so  much  an  intellectual  problem  as 
a  psychological  problem. 

It  is  one  he  traces  back,  frankly,  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  had,  I  think 
until  the  last  3  or  4  weeks,  aggressive 
enough  leadership  in  the  White  House 
in  articulating  what  is  at  stake  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

As  he  put  it: 

The  trumpet  which  was  supposed  to 
summon  us  again  had  trailed  off  into  a 
medley  of  tiresome  commercial  Jingles. 
Reawakened  by  Central  America,  the  old 
ant.  Vietnam  coalition  had  begun  to  re- 
group and  a  new  domestic  political  crisis 
threatened  to  develop.  It  was  this  threat 
first  recognized  by  the  late  Senator  Henry 
Jacluon.  a  Democrat,  and  discussed  before 
such  audiences  as  the  Sheetmet&l  Workers 
Union  and  the  Coalition  for  a  Democratic 
Majority  that  brought  the  Kissinger  Com- 
mission into  being. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  first  of 
all,  that  the  pressures,  particularly  in 
the  Democratic  caucus,  but  to  some 
extent  among  some  Republicans,  the 
pressures  against  American  support 
for  freedom  fighters  go  directly  back 
to  the  crisis  of  Vietnam  and  the  fact 
that  for  16  years  now,  we  have  been 
arguing  about  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
empire  and  about  whether  or  not 
Cuba  provides  a  colonial  army  for  the 
support  of  Soviet  material  objectives. 

D  2020 

This  was  discussed  during  the 
Carter-Mondale  administration. 

I  am  going  to  quote  from  a  brilliant 
essay  by  Edward  N.  Luttwak,  professor 
at  Georgetown  University  and  a  senior 
fellow  at  the  Georgetown  Center  for 
Strategic  International  Studies.  Mr. 
Luttwak  is  probably  the  leading 
expert  in  this  country  on  the  Israeli 
Army,  a  man  who  is  remarkably  wide 
ranging,  with  a  Ph.D.  in  military  histo- 
ry. His  article,  also  in  Commentary 
magazine,  in  the  December  1979  issue, 
entitled  "Cubans  in  Arabia?  Or.  the 
Meaning  of  Strategy,"  Is  one  worth 
reading  by  every  American  asking 
themselves  the  question  about  why  we 
are  involved  In  Nicaragua. 

He  says: 

It  is  perhaps  a  natural  consequence  of  our 
post-Vietnam  predicament,  in  which  we  try 
to  make  foreign  policy  without  a  consensual 
world  view,  without  a  coherent  scheme  of 
our  interests,  and  without  even  the  vaguest 
sense  of  a  national  strategy,  that  our  gov- 
ernment policy-making  and  even  our  public 
debates  on  foreign  affairs  have  themselves 
acquired  a  fragmentary  character.  We  deal 


with  issues  seriatim,  one  by  one  aa  they 
arise,  in  reciprocal  isolation,  in  a  manner 
that  we  are  pleased  to  call  pragmatic  but 
which  Is  in  fact  merely  episodic.  Having  no 
plan  of  concerted  action  ourselves,  we  Imag- 
ine that  others  too  are  without  plans: 
having  no  strategy  ourselves,  we  Iniaglne 
that  others  too  conduct  their  policy  in  a 
fashion  entirely  unstrategical.  Hence  the 
episodic  outlook. 

The  point  Mr.  Luttwak  was  making, 
the  point  which  I  think  any  reasona- 
ble reader  of  today's  debate  will  con- 
clude about  the  American  left,  wheth- 
er it  is  a  Republican  left  or  a  Demo- 
cratic left,  is  that  the  Carter-Mondale 
administration,  in  its  reaction  to  Viet- 
nam, had  no  vision  of  the  world,  and 
because  it  was  afraid  to  think  and  talk 
about  the  Soviet  empire  it  could  have 
no  vision  of  the  world  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  a  vision  of  the  world 
that  is  realistic  that  does  not  take  into 
account  the  Soviet  empire. 

I  will  bet,  and  I  will  go  back  tomor- 
row and  check  this,  that  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  today,  if  you 
read  it  carefully  you  will  find  at  least 
20  Members  of  the  left  who  say.  "Why 
are  we  afraid  of  Nicaragua?"  when,  of 
course,  the  answer  is  we  are  not  afraid 
of  Nicaragua.  Nicaragua  is  merely  the 
current  battlefield  for  Soviet  imperial- 
ism; Nicaragua  is  merely  the  current 
arena  for  the  Cuban  colonial  army. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  Soviet  colony  being 
planted  in  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. That  is  why  this  Congress  is 
spending  10  hours  on  this  debate.  And 
it  tells  you  something  about  the  psy- 
chological and  intellectual  problems  of 
the  American  left,  that,  faced  with  the 
reality  of  2,500  Cuban  soldiers  in  a  co- 
lonial army  in  Nicaragua,  faced  with 
Soviet  officers  in  Nicaragua,  their 
question  is  to  focus  narrowly  on  the 
tiny  country  of  Nicaragua  and  not  on 
the  vast  threat  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  touched 
upon  a  very  important  point,  that 
being  that  the  Soviets,  along  with 
their  surrogates,  have  a  global  strate- 
gy, and  we  do  not. 

On  the  horn  of  Africa,  Ethiopia, 
North  and  South  Yemen,  the  Commu- 
nists control  those  countries,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  surrogates,  the 
Cubans,  have  taken  control  and  have 
helped  take  control  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  What  people  do  not  realize  is 
the  egress  of  the  Red  Sea  is  there.  Oil 
supplies  that  are  vital  to  the  free 
world  come  through  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  Soviets  and  their  surro- 
gates, the  Cubans,  have  been  working 
very  diligently  in  the  southern  part  of 
Africa.  In  Angola  we  have  35,000  to 
45.000   Cuban   troops  and   12   Soviet 


generals,  and  they  are  bringing  in 
planeload  after  planeload  of  military 
supplies  to  make  sure  that  the  Ango- 
lan Government  prevails  over  Mr.  Sa- 
vimbi  over  there.  In  Mozambique  and 
Zimbabwe  you  have  two  more  Commu- 
nist regimes.  And  they  are  moving 
toward  southern  Africa,  with  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress  in  the  van- 
guard. If  they  are  successful,  five  min- 
erals that  are  absolutely  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  will  be  at 
risk.  The  only  other  place  we  can  get 
most  of  those  minerals  is  from,  you 
guessed  it.  the  Soviet  Union.  Forty 
percent  of  the  free  world's  oil  supplies 
come  around  the  southern  tip  of 
Africa. 

So  the  Soviet  Union  is  playing  chess 
on  the  horn  of  Africa,  they  are  playing 
chess  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  they  are 
playing  chess  on  the  southern  tip  of 
Africa  and  they  are  playing  chess, 
most  of  all,  in  our  backyard  in  Nicara- 
gua and  Central  America. 

I  flew  into  Grenada,  along  with  some 
of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dorwan],  who  I  think 
is  gone  right  now,  we  flew  into  Grena- 
da and  we  saw  without  doubt  clear-cut 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  surrogate,  the  Cubans,  plan  to  use 
Nicaragua  and  Grenada  as  a  spring- 
board for  further  military  adventur- 
ism in  Central  and  South  America. 

And  today  on  this  floor  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  others 
pointed  out  that  of  the  19  nations 
south  of  the  Mexican-American 
border,  12  have  either  received  weap- 
ons through  Nicaragua  or  terrorists 
who  were  trained  in  Nicaragua  or 
both. 

So  many  of  these  fledgling  democra- 
cies are  at  risk  because  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  surrogates  are  moving 
in  Central  America  right  now. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
very  valid  point  by  pointing  out  that 
the  Soviets  do  have  a  global  strategy 
smd  they  are  using  chessmen,  like  the 
Nicaraguans.  like  the  Ethiopians,  like 
the  Cubans,  to  achieve  their  goals,  and 
if  the  United  States  does  not  wake  up, 
we  are  going  to  be  checkmated,  we  are 
going  to  be  an  island  in  a  sea  of  Com- 
munist states.  We  must  not  allow  that 
to  happen.  The  Soviets  are  great  chess 
players,  but  I  think  we  are  great  chess 
players,  aa  well.  What  we  have  to  do  Is 
wake  up  Members  on  the  left  in  this 
body  to  the  fact  that  the  Communists 
have  one  goal,  and  that  is  world  domi- 
nation, that  they  want  to  put  us  in  an 
untenable  situation  on  our  southern 
border,  our  southern  flank,  the  2.000- 
mile  border  between  us  and  Mexico.  If 
they  are  successful  in  having  a  revolu- 
tion without  borders  down  there,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
pointed  out  many  times,  we  are  going 
to  see  a  tidal  wave  of  humanity  fleeing 
Central  America.  South  America,  and 
Mexico  and  coming  Into  the  United 
SUtes. 


The  economic  problems  we  are  going 
to  suffer  are  going  to  be  unbelievable, 
not  to  mention  the  military  costs,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  have  to  deploy 
troops  on  our  southern  flank.  I  call  it 
the  soft  underbelly  of  America,  the 
Mexican-American  border,  and  it  Is 
going  to  be  very  costly  both  militarily 
and  economically.  If  we  can  wake  up 
our  colleagues  in  the  next  24  hours— 
and  I  know  our  valiant  President  is 
working  very  hard  to  do  that— we  can 
turn  the  tide  to  make  sure  the  free- 
dom fighters  down  there,  who  are 
fighting  for  their  freedom  and  our 
freedom,  will  have  a  chance  to  prevail. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  making 
this  very  valid  point  in  pointing  out 
that  they  do  have  a  global  strategy 
and  we  should  have  one  as  well. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Indiana  for  commenting.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  we  have  got  to  put 
this  in  larger  perspective. 

Tomorrow's  vote  is  not  a  vote  on  the 
Nicaraguan  reform  movement.  Tomor- 
row's vote  Is  a  vote  on  a  Soviet  E^mplre, 
on  a  Cuban  colonial  army,  on  a  direct 
threat  to  the  United  SUtes.  I  think 
that  is  the  central  issue.  As  I  said, 
those  of  our  friends  on  the  left  who.  as 
patriots,  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
Soviet  Empire,  do  not  believe  that 
that  is  a  threat,  they  have  every  right 
to  say  that. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  there  was  an 
article  that  Roland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  wrote  I  believe  today  or  yester- 
day, and  in  it  they  quoted  you  about  a 
Cuban  general,  a  Gen.  Nestor  Lopez, 
who  led  a  batuiion  of  tanks,  I  guess, 
in  the  Yom  Klppur  War  in  1974.  He  is 
now  in  Nicaragua.  He  is  moving  all 
over  the  globe  In  these  wars  of  libera- 
tion, so-called. 

Could  you  elaborate  In  your  remarks 
a  little  on  that? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  was  going  to  talk 
a  little  bit  about  General  Lopes,  be- 
cause he  is  a  perfect  example  of  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Luttwak.  in  his  1979  article, 
points  out  that  people  on  the  left  kept 
laughing  about  a  Soviet  training  bri- 
gade in  Cuba,  they  kept  saying,  'Well, 
what  does  it  matter  that  there  is  a 
Soviet  training  brigade  in  Cuba?" 

WeU,  It  matters  a  great  deal  because 
if  you  are  the  Soviet  Empire  and  you 
can  train  Cubans  in  your  tactics  in 
Cuba  and  you  can  train  them  using 
your  equipment,  T-62  and  T-73  tanks, 
and  you  can  then  pick  up  Cubans  in 
an  airplane,  fly  them  to  Syria,  put 
them  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of  tank, 
you  are  in  a  tremendous  position  to 
move  people  around  the  world  and, 
much  like  a  cheaa  game,  which  is  the 
favorite  Soviet  paatlme,  you  are  able 
now  to  aay,  "If  we  have  a  crlala.  let's 
uae  the  Cubana." 

That  sounds  like  scare  talk.  That 
aounda  almost  like  Pat  Buchanan.  Can 
you  tp»^"«»  if  someone  had  gotten  up 


in  1972,  and  aaid,  "If  we  allow  Commu- 
niat  Cuba  to  keep  being  trained  by  the 
Soviet  Empire,  it  la  going  to  be  a 
threat  to  larael,"  people  would  have 
said  on  the  left,  "Why,  that's  allly.  Of 
course  it  won't." 

Bo  let  me  read  what  Evans  and 
Novak  said  today,  because  I  think  they 
put  it  pretty  well: 

The  arrival  in  Nicaragua  last  week  of  a 
Cuban  general  who  fought  against  Uriel  In 
the  1973  Yom  Klppur  War  Is  the  launching 
pad  for  a  new  political  effort  to  win  the 
contra-aid  vote  In  Congrew  on  grounds  that 
a  vote  against  the  contraa  Is  a  vote  against 
Israel. 

Brig.  Oen.  Nestor  Lopet,  the  Soviet- 
trained  Cuban  commander  who  la  Just  now 
making  hli  debut  In  Nicaragua,  conunanded 
armored  forces  on  the  Syrian  front  against 
larael  and  then  sUyed  there  for  two  more 
yean.  His  move  to  Managua  buttreates  the 
administrations  charge  that  a  seamleas  web 
of  left-wing  forces  now  spans  the  globe,  with 
the  capability  of  pinpointing  lU  power 
where  and  when  needed. 

According  to  that  theory.  Lopes's  battle 
experience  In  one  theater  of  operations 
after  another  shows  the  capability  of 
moving  non-Soviet  communist  foroes  led  by 
Soviet- trained  officers  into  combat  almost 
anywhere.  The  troops  that  fight  on  the 
Honduran  border  today  may  return  to  the 
Israeli  border  tomorrow.  *  *  * 

Lopez  was  one  of  the  enemies  of 
Israel  who  fought  in  Syria. 

*  *  *  Indeed,  at  age  44  he  typlfiea  the 
Cuban  communist  professional  who  has 
made  his  mark  In  three  theaters  of  war.  A 
youthful  fighter  against  the  BatlsU  regime 
In  Cuba,  he  was  trained  at  armor  school  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  When  the  Ill-fated  free- 
dom fighters  landed  at  the  Bay  of  Pla  in 
the  spring  of  IMl,  Lopes  commanded  one  of 
the  first  Fidel  Castro  uniu  to  meet  them. 

In  1973,  he  was  sent  to  the  Mideast  In 
command  of  an  armored  regiment  fighting 
with  the  Syrians  against  Israel  along  the 
Oolan  HelghU.  sUylng  there  throughout 
sporadic  cleanup  fighting  that  lasted  Into 
May  1974.  All  told.  3,000  Cubans  were  esti- 
mated to  have  been  in  Syria— including  MiO 
and  helicopter  pilots. 

According  to  The  Economist's  March 
1978  Foreign  Report,  Cuban  tank 
crews  commanded  by  Lopex  suffered 
180  dead  and  250  wounded  in  the  Yom 
Klppur  war. 

Let  me  aay  aa  an  aalde  that  we  do 
not  know  how  many  laraells  were 
killed  by  the  Cubans. 

I  continue  quoting  from  Evans  and 
Novak: 

Leas  than  a  year  later,  in  March  197B.  the 
Cubans  were  dispatched  to  Angola  to  battle 
Jonsa  Savlmbl's  freedom  fighters  following 
Portugal's  departure.  Lopes  was  put  In  com- 
msnd  of  a  Cuban  armored  dlvttlon. 

Thus,  while  Washington  sends  one  of  Its 
veteran  peaoe-seeklng  envoys,  Ambaastdor 
Philip  HabIb,  to  Central  America.  Havana 
sends  one  of  lU  outstanding  combat  veter- 
ans to  Managua. 

The  Nicaraguan  government's  pleas  (or 
peace,  echoed  by  Reagan  crltlos  in  Washing- 
ton, contrast  with  such  war-like  moves.  Co- 
mandante  Emmet  Lang,  the  Nicaraguan  air 
force  commander  In  chief.  Is  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  Moscow  seeking  a  favorable  sign 
from  the  Soviets— such  as  the  loan  of  MIO 
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fighters,  or  perh&ps  the  symbolic  landing  of 
a  squadron  of  Bear  bombers. 

X5&.  experts  very  much  doubt  the  Sandi- 
nistas will  get  any  such  stakes-raising  signal 
from  the  Soviets.  But  even  without  the  Hus- 
sions, Internationalization  of  the  communist 
struggle  in  Nicaragtia  is  well  along. 

The  globe-trotting  Gen.  Lopez  shows  what 
military  analyst  Edward  N.  Luttwak  meant 
when  he  wrote  that  "the  pieces  are  on  the 
chessboard"— in  the  ICiddle  East  and  else- 
where. 

Tying  Israel  and  the  Contras  together  po- 
litically is  not  all  that  easy.  Formidable 
Democratic  spokesmen  in  foreign 
affairs  *  *  *  support  Israel  and  oppose  the 
Contras  with  nearly  equal  passion. 

I  am  omitting  some  Members'  nemes 
who  are  not  on  the  floor. 

(Many  Members)  will  try  to  convince 
them  they  will  not  be  able  to  perform  that 
feat  with  impunity  much  longer.  (One 
Member)  acknowledged  to  us  that  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  made  him  "uncomfort- 
able." But  he  said  "the  tail  should  not  wag 
the  dog"— that  giving  Israel  what  it  asks  is 
not  the  same  as  supplying  arms  to  the  anti- 
Sandinista  Contras. 

The  point  is  simply  this:  The  arrival 
in  Managua  of  the  Cuban  general, 
with  his  battle  ribbons  from  the 
Syrian  front  helps  our  effort  to  tie  to- 
gether the  survival  of  Israel  and  the 
survival  of  freedom  and  to  say  to  ev- 
eryone that  if  you  have  a  Cuban  gen- 
eral trained  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
has  fought  now  in  Syria,  Angola,  and 
has  now  been  sent  to  Nicaragua,  what 
further  proof  could  you  possible  want 
that  there  is  really  a  Soviet  Empire 
and  there  is  really  a  struggle  against 
freedom. 

I  will  be  glad  to  jrield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  consistent  and  persistent 
search  for  the  truth  and  an  attempt  to 
convey  the  truth  to  all  of  us  here  on 
the  floor. 

I  have  heard  the  gentleman  make  a 
nujnber  of  good  points  and  some  state- 
ments were  made  today  on  the  floor 
indicating  that  $100  million  is  not 
going  to  be  enough  and  that,  after  all, 
25.000  troops  by  the  Contras  will  not 
be  enough  to  overthrow  the  powerful, 
now  well-armed  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua, and  I  would  just  like  to  make  a 
statement  on  that  effect. 

I  was  a  carrier-based  fighter  pilot  in 
the  Pacific  in  World  War  II,  and  there 
was  not  any  question  in  my  mind.  The 
point  was  also  made  that  we  should 
not  be  overthrowing  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua.  But,  after  all,  that  is  not 
really  a  duly  constituted  Government 
because  they  came  to  power  behind 
the  barrel  of  a  gim  and  they  have  not 
done  anything  except  to  consolidate 
that  power  in  the  same  way  since.  But 
we  were  Involved  in  World  War  II  in 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  that  ancient 
dynasty  of  Japan.  We  intended  to 
overthrow  it.  We  fought  in  Europe  to 
overthi  ow  the  hated  fascist  dynasty  of 
Mussolini  and  Hitler's  Nazi  Germany. 


But  I  wonder  what  would  have  hap- 
pened in  the  Revolutionary  War  when 
our  Pounding  Porefathers  fought  that 
war  for  liberty  and  freedom,  an  ama- 
teur military  leader  in  the  form  of 
George  Washington,  who  was  entnist- 
ed  with  our  rag-tag  troops  against  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  recent 
history  of  mankind  at  that  time,  the 
British  Empire.  I  wonder  what  would 
have  happened  if  General  Lafayette, 
whose  portrait  appears  here,  would 
have  said,  "There  is  no  sense  going 
over  and  helping  those  people  because 
they  cannot  make  it."  I  wonder  what 
would  have  happened  if  France  would 
have  said.  "We  are  not  going  to  help 
those  people  because  they  just  have  a 
rag-tag  force  there  and  there  is  no 
sense  in  us  getting  involved  because 
they  will  lose  the  war."  And  that  is 
what  we  are  saying  now,  and  the 
reason  we  are  saying  it  is  because  we 
have  been  dragging  our  feet  far  too 
long  and  have  allowed  the  Sandinistas 
in  Nicaragua  to  consolidate  their  hold 
on  the  people,  the  atrocities  that  they 
have  committed,  the  atrocities  against 
freedom  and  liberty,  everything  we  be- 
lieve in.  if  those  were  good  reasons,  we 
would  not  be  here  today  as  a  nation. 

D  2035 

So  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman's  good  statement  in  that 
way  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman,  I  happen  to  have  here, 
and  I  want  to  read  a  couple  of  them 
into  the  Record,  letters  from  George 
Washington. 

I  was  really  struck  the  other  night 
listening  to  one  of  our  friends  on  the 
left  that  if  they  had  visited  VaUey 
Porge  in  the  middle  of  that  winter, 
they  would  have  voted  against  aid  to 
the  American  army  fighting  for  its  in- 
dependence, because  it  was  clear  that 
that  army  could  never  win. 

I  was  tempted  again  and  again  today 
when  people  got  up  on  the  left  and 
said,  "Oh.  the  freedom  fighters  can't 
win."  to  say  to  them.  "Have  you  ever 
visited  Valley  Porge?" 

Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  examples: 

It  will  not  be  believed  that  such  a  force  as 
Great  Britain  has  employed  for  eight  years 
in  this  country  could  be  baffled  in  their 
plan  of  subjugating  it  by  numbers  infinitely 
less  composed  of  men  oftentimes  half 
starved,  always  in  rags,  without  pay.  and  ex- 
periencing at  times  every  species  of  distress 
which  human  nature  is  capable  of  undergo- 
ing." 

Again,  let  me  suggest  a  letter  from 
George  Washington,  who  said,  and  I 
want  everyone  to  listen  to  this  in  the 
context  of  aU  these  comments  about 
"the  Contras  can't  win.  The  freedom 
fighter  can't  win.  Why  are  we  backing 
them? 

To  see  men  without  clothes  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  without  blankets  to  lay  on,  with- 
out shoes  by  which  their  marches  might  be 
traced  by  blood  from  their  feet  and  almost 


as  often  without  provisions  as  well,  march- 
ing through  frost  and  snow  and  at  Christ- 
mas taking  up  their  winter  quarters  within 
a  days  march  of  the  enemy,  without  a 
house  or  hut  to  cover  them  so  they  could  be 
built  and  submitting  to  it  without  a  murmur 
is  a  mark  of  patience  and  obedience  which 
in  my  opinion  can  scarce  be  paralleled. 

Now.  he  also  goes  on  to  advise  about 
the  importance  of  being  strong.  He 
said: 

Had  we  kept  a  permanent  army  on  foot, 
the  enemy  would  have  nothing  to  hope  for 
and  would  in  all  probability  have  listened  to 
terms  long  since. 

Let  me  say,  nothing  gaUs  me  more 
than  to  hear  people  who  voted  against 
sending  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters 
now  complaining  because  the  freedom 
fighters  are  not  winning,  when  we 
have  not  been  allowed  to  give  them 
military  aid.  We  have  not  been  allowed 
to  give  them  military  training.  We 
have  allowed  decent  men  fighting  for 
freedom  in  their  coimtry  to  go  up 
against  Soviet  Hind  helicopters  with 
nothing  effective  to  counterattack, 
and  in  that  setting  to  hear  of  people 
who  voted  against  helping  them  com- 
plain because  they  are  not  winning  is 
almost  more  than  reasonable  people 
can  bear. 

My  point  is  simply,  as  I  think  my 
friend  from  Arizona  was  saying,  that 
maybe  instead  of  having  another 
plane  to  csirry  people  to  Nicaragua, 
President  Reagan  should  invite  every- 
one who  intends  to  vote  no  to  fly  to 
Valley  Porge  to  look  at  that  camp,  not 
because  the  Contras  are  the  moral 
equivalent  of  the  founding  fathers; 
whether  they  are  or  not  frankly  I 
think  is  a  part  of  Americanism.  There 
were  a  lot  of  things  done  in  the  name 
of  revolution  that  had  it  appeared  on 
the  CBS  news,  people  would  have  been 
appalled  by.  There  were  a  lot  of  things 
done  in  any  kind  of  civil  war  that  are 
ruthless  and  vicious  and  bloody,  but 
rather  to  say  that  for  us  to  decide  that 
we  have  the  power  to  either  give  the 
Contras  hope  or  to  insure  their  defeat 
and  we  will  decide  they  will  lose,  but 
then  we  will  think  we  escape  that 
blame  for  the  defeat  because  we  will 
say,  "Well,  they  couldn't  have  won 
anyway,"  somehow  I  think  denies  the 
whole  tradition  of  Americanism. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.      

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  live  not  very 
far  from  Valley  Porge.  I  am  wondering 
if  in  his  reading  of  Washington's  let- 
ters and  in  his  reading  of  American 
history  if  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  has  come  across 
any  record  of  serious  human  rights 
violations  by  American  revolutionary 
sollders.  I  know  that  during  those  days 
obviously  we  did  not  have  the  kind  of 
monitoring  of  human  rights  violations 
that  we  have  today,  but  all  of  us  know 


of  armies  In  the  past  that  have  been 
responsible,  even  before  1776,  for  such 
violations,  through  a  reading  of  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Oh.  there  is  no 
question,  I  think 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Just  let  me 
finish  my  question. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  sorry. 

yir.  KOSTMAYER.  I  am  not  aware, 
although  I  am  sure  there  are  always 
individual  incidents,  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  American  Revolutionary 
Army  was  engaged  in  the  kinds  of 
human  rights  violations  that  the  Con- 
tras have  been  charged  with. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  can  enlighten  us  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
assert  that  if  one  reads  carefully  the 
history  of  the  American  Revolution, 
partictilarly  the  Tory  version  of  it,  you 
will  find  that  people  were  driven  out 
of  town,  that  on  occasion  they  were 
killed  and  on  occasion  they  were 
tarred  and  feathered,  that  there  were 
a  number  of  Incidents  that  I  think 
would  clearly  stand  as  violations  of 
human  rights,  that  people  like  Wash- 
ington did  not  participate  in  them 
anymore  than  I  think  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  would  suggest  that  an 
Arturo  Cruz  would  participate  in 
them. 

I  think  because  of  the  tradition 
among  English  speaking  people,  there 
tended  to  be  fewer  acts  of  savagery, 
but  frankly  if  you  read  carefully,  for 
example,  the  war  in  western  New  York 
in  which  both  sides  tended  to  use  Indi- 
ans and  in  which  there  were  atrocities 
of  enormous  savagery  in  which  the  pa- 
triots, for  example,  butchered  women 
in  the  Indian  camps,  I  think  you 
would  find  that  given  the  modem,  I 
think  correct,  attitude  that  Indians 
being  killed  are  after  all  still  violations 
of  human  rights,  that  the  patriots 
were  fairly  frequently  willing  to  do 
pretty  atrcxiious  things. 

It  was  a  different  era.  It  was  a  differ- 
ent standard.  But  I  think  the  central 
point  which  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  is  making  is  a  very  inter- 
esting one.  In  fact  imder  the  El  Salva- 
dor Accord.  I  doubt  If  this  Congress 
would  approve  aid  to  the  American 
Revolutionary  forces  of  1777  or  1778, 
because  I  am  fairly  certain  that  they 
violated  human  rights  frequently 
enough  that  we  would  look  upon  them 
with  some  horror,  and  I  can  guarantee 
my  friend  that  if  the  British  had  as 
good  a  disinformation  program  as  the 
Soviets  and  the  Cubans  do,  that  we 
would  have  more  than  enough  stories 
and  more  than  enough  witnesses  who 
would  have  been  lying  frequently,  as 
Pravda  does  and  as  Castro  does,  that 
we  would  be  totally  confused. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Well,  I  can  only 
say  very  briefly  that  it  Is  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  heard  the  human  rights 


violations  of  the  Contras  justified  by 
saying  that  Americans  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary struggle  did  the  same  kinds 
of  violations. 

Mr.  OINGRICH.  I  did  not  justify 
them. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  By  saying  that 
Americans  during  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  were  equally  guilty  of  the 
same  kinds  of  violations. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  That  is  an  alto- 
gether new  reading  of  American  histo- 
ry. 

As  I  say,  our  friends  on  the  far  right 
in  the  extremist  right  wing  elements 
of  the  Republican  Party,  of  which 
there  are  sadly  so  few  moderates  left,  I 
think  have  a  very  distorted  and  a  very 
puzzling  view  of  history.  I  say  that  to 
our  friends  on  the  right. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  that  is  fair. 
Let  me  say  to  my  friend  on  the  left,  I 
think  the  gentleman  misheard  me.  I 
do  not  think  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary Army  was  ever  in  its  official 
form  under  George  Washington  guilty 
of  the  kinds  of  atrocities  which  some 
American  Revolutionary  groups  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Or  the  Contras 
have. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  do  not  believe,  in 
all  seriousness,  for  just  a  second- 
would  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
honestly  suggest  that  the  Indian  wars 
in  western  New  York  were  fought  with 
a  delicacy  which  would  be  appropriate 
to  modem  himian  rights  standards? 
Would  the  gentleman  seriously  sug- 
gest that? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Certainly  not, 
but  that  does  not  justify  our  condon- 
ing the  violations  which  have  been 
charged  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  did  not  condone 
them.  

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  And  it  certainly 
does  not  justify  our  paying  for  them. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  did  not  condone 
them.  Why  does  the  gentleman  put 
words  in  my  mouth?  I  have  never,  ever 
condoned  the  Contras'  human  rights 
violations.  What  I  said  was  that  civil 
wars  often  produced  them. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Well.  I  am  glad 
that  at  least  tonight  that  we  have  got 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  on  record 
as  saying  that.  That  is  progress.  I  say 
to  my  friends  on  the  right. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  let  me  Just 
say.  It  is  not  progress.  I  have  been  sys- 
tematic and  rather  frequent  in  saying 
that  I  think  the  best  way  to  have  an 
effective  army  fighting  a  war  against 
the  Soviet  empire,  an  army  that  is  well 
trained  and  an  army  that  does  not 
commit  human  rights  violations  is  to 
have  Americans  training  them  with 
American  values. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  more  we  have  trained  the  El  Sal- 
vadorans.  the  less  human  rights  viola- 
tions there  have  been. 


Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Let  me  ask  the 

gentleman  a  question  about  the  train- 
ing of  soldiers  with  American  values. 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  the  kind  of 
values  enunciated  In  the  bulletin  or 
brochure  of  the  CIA  on  how  to  murder 
Sandinisu  officials?  Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  means? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  AbK>lutely  not.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  bringing 
that  up. 

I  was  proud  that  when  that  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  people 
were  punished  for  putting  out  that 
kind  of  garbage. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  American  Army  has  overall,  and 
the  American  Marine  Corps,  a  rather 
exemplary  record  of  trying  to  fight  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  civilized 
states. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
do  not  understand  our  friends  on  the 
left  saying — 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  We  are  not  dis- 
cussing the  American  Army.  We  are 
discussing  the  Contras. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  It  Is  not  the 
American  Army  that  is  fighting  down 
there,  not  yet. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  And  the  question 
becomes.  Are  we  more  likely  to  get 
anti-Soviet  freedom  fighters  well 
trained  by  having  Americans  train 
them,  or  by  just  backing  out  and  pull- 
ing out? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Of  course  they  are. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  No  one  in  the 
Democratic  Party  has  suggested  that 
we  withdraw  or  back  out. 

Mr.  OINGRICH.  Of  course  you  do. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  There  is  an  al- 
ternative policy.  In  the  last  Congress 
we  passed  In  the  House,  although  not 
in  the  other  body,  an  authorization,  if 
the  gentleman  will  recall,  for  $80  mil- 
lion to  our  allies  in  the  region  with 
which  they  were  to  Interdict  weapons. 
It  never  passed  in  the  other  body,  so  It 
never  became  law. 

So  it  is  not  as  if  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive. No  one,  as  the  gentleman  says  on 
the  left,  is  suggesting  that  we  with- 
draw from  Central  America  and  that 
we  do  not  have  anything  but  a  very 
crucial  and  vital  role  in  that  region  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  just  ask  one 
more  question  of  the  gentleman.  I  am 
fascinated  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man taking  this  kind  of  time  for  this 
kind  of  dialog,  which  I  think  Is 
healthy  for  the  country.  I  think  it  Is 
good  for  this  country  for  us  to  have 
this  kind  of  dialog. 

As  regards  the  freedom  fighters  and 
their  effort  to  change  the  Communist 
dictatorship  of  Nicaragua,  Is  It  not  fair 
to  say  that  on  the  left  there  is  no  sup- 
port for  helping  to  provide  funds  to 
the  freedom  fighters? 
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Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  WeU.  I  do  not 
speak  for  the  left. 

I  think  as  the  gentleman  knows 
from  reading  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  that  a  majority  of  my  party  and  a 
majority  of  the  gentleman's  party,  ac- 
cording to  the  Gallup  poll,  both  dis- 
agree very  strongly  with  President 
Reagan  on  this  particular  policy  and  if 
the  policy  is  proper,  I  wonder  why  a 
majority  of  the  American  people,  even 
in  the  gentleman's  party,  disagree  so 
strongly  with  him. 

Ii4r.  GINGRICH.  I  think  frankly  a 
large  part 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  think  the 
American  people  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  when  it  comes  to  this 
issu6. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  that  in 
large  part  because  the  President  has 
only  recently  begim  to  lay  out  clearly 
what  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  The  more  he 
talks,  the  more  they  disagree. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Oh,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  true.  In  fact,  we  have 
some  polling  data  here  that  I  will 
share  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  WeU,  I 
will  give  this  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  have  a  copy.  Why 
does  the  gentleman  just  not  read  the 
thing  in. 

Now,  there  is  a  poll  which  just  came 
out.  It  turns  out  if  you  ask  the  Ameri- 
can people,  how  would  you  Uke  to  go 
get   involved   in   a   fight    in   Nicara- 


Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Well,  I  know  the 
gentleman's  views  are  not  based  on  the 
polls.  I  was  not  suggesting  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  took  the  posi- 
tion he  does  because  of  public  opinion 
polls. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No.  no;  but  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  find  this  polling  in- 
formation Interesting. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  will  read  all  the  polling 
data,  but  there  is  no  question  that  if 
the  American  people  are  confronted 
with  a  question  about  the  Communist 
menace  and  it  is  framed  properly,  the 
American  people  are  very  much  op- 
poeed  to  turning  our  backs  on  an  im- 
pending danger. 

B«r.  KOSTMAYER.  WeU.  I  think 
the  American  people  realize  that  the 
suggestion  that  there  is  today,  I  think 
the  American  people  realize  that. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  I  may 
finish  my  question. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Why  not  let  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  finish  and 
then  I  wiU  yield  back  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  wUl  let 
my  colleague  from  Georgia,  who  is 
more  familiar  with  the  poll,  go  into  a 
little  more  detaU;  but  let  me  just  say 
this. 

I  have  a  firm  belief  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  left  hide  behind  this 
human  rights  issue. 

Now,  this  human  rights  issue  has 
been  distorted  in  large  part  by  the 
Communist  Sandinista  government. 

Today  on  the  floor  I  came  up  to  the 
mike  and  I  talked  about  a  Communist 
study,  human  rights  study,  that  was 
paid  for  by  the  Communist  Sandinista 
government  that  was  put  on  the  televi- 
sion airways  in  this  country  as  fact. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  What  study  is 
that? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  It  was  a 
study  paid  for  by  the  Communist  San- 
dinista government  at  the  request  of 
the  law  firm  of  Reichler  &  Apple- 
baum.  who  was  paid  $350,000. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  just  yield  for  a  question,  is 
the  gentleman  speaking  of  the  study 
conducted  by  the  Washington  office 
on  Latin  American  affairs? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  That  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  That  is  an  out- 
rageous and  preposterous  charge  and  I 
am  here  to  deny  it. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  the  gentleman 
finish  and  then  the  gentleman  can  re- 
spond to  it. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  It  is  virtuaUy 
slanderous.  If  it  were  not  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  you  would  be  yanked 
into  a  court  of  law.  It  is  a  reckless  and 
Irresponsible  charge  and  the  American 
people  who  are  subjected  each  night 
to  this  ought  to  be  clearly  informed  of 
these  reckless,  irresponsible  charges 
by  the  far  right,  the  extremist  element 
in  the  gentleman's  party. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Why  does  the  gen- 
tleman not  let  me  finish  and  then  he 
can  respond.  Let  me  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman so  he  can  make  the  charge  and 
then  the  gentleman  can  respond. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  We  hear  the 
charges  every  night. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  WeU.  the  gentle- 
man can  respond  after  I  make  the 
charge.  

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  heard  them 
make  the  charge  today. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  WeU,  then  the  gen- 
tleman can  respond. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  The  law 
firm  of  Reichler  &  Applebaum  was 
paid  $350,000  by  the  Communist  San- 
dinista government  last  year  to  repre- 
sent their  interests  in  the  United 
States. 

According  to  the  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal, a  very  reputable  paper,  they  sent 
a  team  of  human  rights  investigators 
down  to  Nicaragua  to  investigate  al- 
leged human  rights  violations  on  the 
part  of  the  Contras  or  freedom  fight- 
ers.   

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  When  was  this? 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  WeU.  let 
me  finish. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  When  was  this? 
When  was  the  visit?  Just  teU  me.  when 
was  the  visit  to  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  It  was  just 
before  the  published  dociunent.  but  let 
me  finish,  and  then  the  gentleman  can 
respond  to  the  charge. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  do  not  want  to 
respond.  I  know  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  gentleman  to  be  objective,  but 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  jrlelded  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  WiU  the 
Chair  tell  that  gentleman  over  there 
to  be  quiet  until  I  finish? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  wUl  maintain  order  and  deco- 
rum. 

The  gentleman  may  proceed. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  may  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  The  law 
firm  of  Reichler  St  Applebaum  sent 
this  team  of  people  down  there.  Their 
airfare  was  paid  for  by  the  Communist 
Sandinista  government,  as  was  their 
housing,  their  transportation  and  ev- 
erything else,  according  to  this  article, 
and  this  article  has  not  been  refuted 
by  anybody. 

Now.  after  they  came  back,  they 
gave  a  report  to  Reichler  &  Apple- 
baum. but  Reichler  &  Applebaum,  ac- 
cording to  this,  wanted  to  distance 
themselves  from  this  report,  so  they 
sent  a  second  team  down  there  to 
verify  these  statistics  that  were  ac- 
quired during  the  first  trip. 

The  second  team  was  headed  by  a 
gentleman,  an  attorney,  who  has  a 
wife  from  Nicaragua.  She  has  two 
brothers,  both  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  Commimist  Sandinista  Foreign 
Ministry.  He  went  down  there  and 
came  back  and  verified  the  first 
report. 

The  report  was  then  published  by 
the  Washington  office  on  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs,  to  which  the  gentleman  al- 
luded a  moment  ago,  and  Representa- 
tive GxnrDERSON.  I  beUeve,  and  others 
went  before  the  TV  cameras  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  alleged  that  this  was 
factual  information  and  that  this 
report  was  documented  and  was  above 
reproach,  and  it  was  paid  for  lock 
stock  and  barrel  by  the  Communist 
Sandinista  government. 

The  reason  I  get  very  concerned  and 
frustrated  about  this  when  the  gentle- 
man raised  this  issue  during  the 
debate  is  that  not  that  human  rights 
violations  do  not  occur  in  any  kind  of 
mUltary  confUct.  they  do. 
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I  am  stire  that  the  Contras  have  per- 
petrated human  rights  violations.  But 
when  I  talked  to  the  independent 
Human  Rights  Violations  Commission 
in  Nicaragua  when  I  was  down  there 
last  year,  they  told  me  the  overwhelm- 


ing number  of  human  righta  atrocities 
have  been  taking  place  at  the  hands  of 
the  Communist  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. And  they  said  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  have  been  atrocities  on 
both  sides,  but  that  this  Congress,  the 
left  in  Congress  is  reaUy  waving  a  red 
herring  by  saying  that  the  human 
rights  atrocities  that  are  taking  place 
are  mainly  at  the  hands  of  the  free- 
dom fighters.  It  Just  is  not  true. 

What  I  beUeve  that  the  left  in  this 
body  is  trying  to  hide  by  using  this 
time  and  again,  are  the  Hind  heUcop- 
tera  flown  to  Cuba^ 

Bfr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  am  not  going 
to  participate  in  this  session  if  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  talk  aU  the  time 
and  talk  aU  night.  I  am  going  to  go 
home  to  my  wife  and  my  famUy.  I  am 
happy  to  respond,  but  if  the  gentle- 
man is  going  to  dominate  the  conver- 
sation aU  night,  I  am  not  going  to  stay 
here.  I  am  going  to  go  home.  I  think  it 
is  just  that  aU  of  us  get  tired,  and  I 
think  the  American  people  get  tired  of 
listening  to  this  every  night,  innuendo, 
innuendo,  misstatements  of  fact. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Refute  it. 

Bifr.  KOSTMAYER.  Outright  distor- 
tion. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Refute  it. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Indi- 
ana. I  participated  last  month,  along 
with  a  Member  of  the  party  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeftords]  in  a  news  conference 
organized  and  conducted  by  the  Wash- 
ington Office  on  Latin  America  at 
which  we  released  a  report  regarding 
human  rights  violations  in  Nicaragua. 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is  speak- 
ing of  the  report  which  we  released  at 
that  news  conference  last  month.  But 
we  did  release  this  report,  and  the 
report  which  we  released  was  based  on 
verifications  obtained  by  members  of 
congressional  staffs,  including  a 
member  of  my  own  staff  who  traveled 
to  Nicaragua  last  month,  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  Communist  Party,  but 
who  traveled  to  Nicaragua  and  verified 
the  human  rights  violations  of  the 
Sandinistas,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
them.  They  are  a  bad  bunch.  And  of 
the  Contras.  and  there  are  plenty  of 
them,  and  they  are  a  bad  bunch.  They 
verified  these  violations  that  occurred 
and  that  were  first  made  pubUc  in  the 
initial  or  the  original  report. 

Now  I  do  not  know  if  my  friend  from 
Indiana  is  making  reference  to  these 
two  reports  or  to  some  other  report. 
That  is  why  I  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to 
find  out  the  dates  of  the  trips  to  Nica- 
ragua because  my  staff  member  was  In 
NlcaragTia  last  month. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wlU  yield,  the  report  to  which  I 
aUuded  was  a  report  that  was  pub- 
lished last  year.  Now  you  may  have  a 
subsequent  report.  I  hope  It  is  not  as 


erroneous  as  the  one  published  last 
year. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  trip  made  last  month  by 
congressional  staff  members  verified 
the  report  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  or  whether  it  verified  a  differ- 
ent report,  but  the  point  is  very  much 
the  same.  The  point  is  that  American 
citizens  are  paying  their  hard-earned 
tax  dollars  to  sustain  a  bunch  of  mur- 
derers, thugs,  racists,  and  hoodlums 
who  are  not.  as  President  Reagan  said 
on  television  the  other  night,  freedom 
fighters.  They  are  the  very  people  who 
fought  against  freedom  in  Nicaragua, 
who  stood 

Mr.  omORICH.  Walt  a  minute. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  am  going  to  be 
permitted  to  finish— who  stood  with 
Somoza  in  his  final  days.  And  if  you 
look  at  the  top  military  leadership, 
and  the  American  people  who  are  sub- 
jected to  this  drivel  every  night  by  the 
far  rightwing  ought  to  recognize  that 
of  the  top  leadership  of  the  country, 
of  the  top  14.  12  are  those  who  were 
associated  with  Somoza.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  just,  if  I 
may.  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania because  I  am  a  little  confused 
here.  I  am  not  certain,  and  first  of  all, 
I  must  say,  out  of  self-defense.  I  am 
not  certain  that  a  special  order  which 
quotes  Penn.  Luttwak.  George  Wash- 
ington, and  the  New  RepubUc,  et 
cetera  is  necessarUy  drivel,  but  I  can 
appreciate  a  difference  of  opinion.  I 
can  appreciate  a  difference  in  taste. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  It  may  not  have 
been  drivel  at  one  time,  but  it  has 
become  drivel  recently. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Because  I  think 
this  is  an  example  of  how  we  get  very 
emotional  without  necessarUy  commu- 
nicating with  each  other  on  both  sides. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
made  a  series  of  aUegations  that  were 
rather  strong  about  a  specific  law  firm 
and  a  specific  report.  I  can  appreciate 
if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
thought  he  was  referring  to  another 
activity  that  that  might  have  got  your 
dander  up. 

The  question  I  would  ask,  I  guess,  is 
it  seems  to  me  this  should  be  precisely 
the  kind  of  debate  which  becomes  fac- 
tual rather  than  either  ideological  or 
psychological.  That  is,  was  the  law 
firm  in  fact  paid  $350,000  by  the  Nica- 
raguan  Communists  and  did  the  Nica- 
raguan  Communists  pay  for  the  trip 
down  there  for  that  particular  report. 
It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  able  by 
tomorrow  to  sort  that  out.  That 
should  not  be  a  big  problem. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  check  that  out. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  My  concern,  and 
I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
report  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  referring  is  the  same  report 
that  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[VLt.  JcrroRDS]  and  I  released  at  the 
news  conference  last  month,  but  I 


know  that  the  organization  that  the 
gentleman  is  speaking  of,  the  Wash- 
ington Office  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs, is  the  same  organization. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  That  la 
true. 

The  gentleman  made  one  charge 
about  the  makeup  of  the  Contras  and 
he  talked  about  them  being  Somocis- 
tas,  rapists,  horrible  people  perpetrat- 
ing atrocities.  And  as  has  been 
brought  out  here  on  the  floor  a 
number  of  times  today,  it  Is  not  unusu- 
al for  CommunistB  to  go  in  and  perpe- 
trate atrocities  and  blame  it  on  their 
enemies,  the  freedom  fighters. 

But  as  far  as  the  makeup 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  What  does  the 
gentleman  mean  by  that?  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  would  explain  that 
statement,  because  the  President  said 
that  the  other  night.  I  think  that  we 
are  entitled  to  an  explanation. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker — 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Go  ahead  and  ex- 
plain.   

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  It  seems  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  cannot 
bear  any  questions. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  can  bear 
questions.  I  can  bear  questions  and 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  interject  that  the  time  is 
controUed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Oihorich],  and  he  may 
yield  the  time  to  speakers.  Perhaps  we 
could  be  a  Uttle  more  orderly  in  the 
exchange. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  appreciate  the 
Chair's  admonition.  I  have  been  a 
Uttle  lax  because  frankly  I  think  it  is  a 
useful  debate,  and  the  college  profes- 
sor in  me  allows  more  sloppiness  than 
the  House  rules  do.  Let  me  first  jrield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  and 
then  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  a 
clarifying  question. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  wUl  be 
happy  to  answer  his  question  as  time 
permits. 

Out  of  the  71  Contra  commanders, 
32  peasants,  farmers,  professionals, 
teachers.  19  or  21  ex-National  Guard, 
none  higher  than  captain  except  for 
the  commanding  general,  what  Is  his 
name? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Enrique  Bermu- 
dez.  a  former  Somocista. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  That  is 
correct.  20  of  the  ex-Somoclstas  and 
paramlUtary.  20  were  in  on  the  revolu- 
tion that  threw  Somoza  out.  and  I  am 
sure  you  are  not  criticizing  those. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  If  the  gentle- 
man WiU  yield  for  a  clarification,  the 
reason  that  the  administration  and  its 
aUies  on  the  far  right  are  able  to  dis- 
tort these  figures  Is  because  of  the 
universe  of  personnel  which  they  con- 
sider. What  you  have  got  to  do  is  not 
look  at  the  total  leadership.  You  have 
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got  to  look  at  the  top  military  leader- 
ship, and  if  you  look  at  the  top.  not 
the  civilian  leadership,  but  if  you  look 
at  the  top  military  leadership,  you  will 
find  that  the  overwhelming  majority, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  say  12  out  of  13. 
stood  with  Somoza  as  he  fought 
against  freedom  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  because  you  are  raising.  I 
think,  a  legitimate  concern  that  any 
American  who  loves  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy should  have. 

Certainly  to  simply  replace  a  left- 
wing  dictatorship  with  a  right-wing 
dictatorship,  while  it  may  help  us  in 
terms  of  the  Soviet  empire,  is  not  the 
future  that  you  and  I  want.  However, 
in  the  New  Republic  in  an  article  enti- 
tled "The  Case  for  the  Contras." 
March  24,  1986,  they  said,  and  I  quote, 
and  I  would  like  you  to  comment  on 
this:  "The  Contras  are  not  Democrats 
but  Somocistas."  That  is  an  assertion 
people  make. 

They  went  on  to  say.  "It  is  true  that 
some  top  commanders  are  ex-National 
Guards.  But  even  the  most  conserva- 
tive—and powerful — of  the  three  polit- 
ical leaders,  Adolfo  Calero,  was  a  long- 
time opponent  of  Somoza  and  jailed 
for  his  efforts.  The  other  UNO  leader, 
Arturo  Cniz,  an  impeccable  Democrat, 
says  the  Contras  represent  'the  revolt 
of  Nicaraguans  against  oppression  by 
other  Nicaraguans.'  One  doesn't  raise 
■an  army  of  f 5.000  peasants  with  prom- 
ises of  restoring  a  imiversaUy  despised 
dictatorship." 

What  is  your  reaction  to  that? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinction is  very  obvious.  The  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  is  spealdng  of  the 
political  leadership  of  the  Contras.  No 
one  here  during  this  debate,  and  this 
is  the  kind  of  thing— I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  distortion  because  I  think  my 
friend  is  sincere,  but  this  is  the  kind  of 
information  which  the  American 
people  ought  to  have. 
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Because  I  do  not  know  that  the  aver- 
age person  watching  tonight,  or  any 
night,  recognizes  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  political  leadership  of  the 
Contras,  the  three  gentlemen,  two  of 
whom  you  mentioned,  and  the  mili- 
tary leadership. 

We  are  talking  about  the  military 
leadership. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  OK. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  And  very  often- 
times in  these  kinds  of  organizations. 
It  is  really  the  military  people  who 
have  the  power. 

So  when  we  speak  of  the  association 
with  Somoza,  we  are  spealLing  not  of 
the  three  civilian  leaders,  who  I  think 
are  not  the  key  players  here;  we  are 
speaking  of  a  military  leadership 
which  is  dominated,  I  think  almost 
thoroughly,  by  those  who  stood  with 


I  think  that  is  the  essential  reason 
that  the  Contras  lack  the  kind  of  pop- 
ular support  which,  incidentally.  I 
think  the  Sandinistas  probably  also 
lack  within  Nicaragua. 

What  we  have  to  recognize  is.  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  change  the  gov- 
ernment until  you  have  the  same  kind 
of  phenomena  we  experienced  in  Haiti 
and  the  Philippines.  The  way  to  go  is 
not  the  way  we  are  proceeding  now;  it 
simply  cannot  work. 

It  is  a  policy  on  which  we  have  spent 
over  $3  billion  to  date,  if  you  include 
the  military  installations  in  Honduras. 
And  what  has  it  gotten  us?  More  Sovi- 
ets. I  concede  that.  More  Cubans,  I 
concede  that.  More  repression,  I  con- 
cede that. 

It  is  a  policy  which  has  failed;  it  has 
not  worked;  it  is  a  policy  which  ought 
to  be  changed;  and  the  proper  policy  I 
think  is  one  of  negotiation,  a  policy 
about  which  I  think  the  President  has 
never  ever  made  a  sincere  attempt— he 
is  totally  and  thoroughly  dedicated  to 
the  military  overthrow  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  go  back  on 
your  initial  analysis,  which  I  think  is  a 
reasonable  analysis,  but  I  want  to 
pursue  it  with  tiiree  questions,  and  we 
can  have  a  dialog  in  just  a  minute. 

First  of  aU,  you  make  the  point  that 
there  are  National  Guardsmen  from 
the  Somoza  era,  high  in  the  military 
leadership  of  the  freedom  fighters.  If 
you  were  trying,  in  a  country  the  size 
of  Nicaragua,  to  organize  an  anti-Com- 
munist guerrilla  movement,  and  the 
only  army  which  had  existed  in  your 
country  for  the  last  30  years  had  been 
the  National  Guard,  would  not  you  be 
almost  forced  to  accept  at  least  some 
National  Guardsmen  in  your  leader- 
ship?   

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  If  there  were  a 
real  feeling  in  Nicaragua  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  overthrown.  Yes.  I 
would,  but  I  do  not  see  any  indication 
that  the  Contras  have  that  kind  of 
popular  support 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  is  fair— but  I 
am  trying  to  draw  a  distinction  here— I 
am  trying  to  ask  you— there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  they  have  pop- 
ular support.  I  am  also  saying,  though, 
that  as  a  matter  of  analysis,  is  it  not 
fair  to  say  that  a  group  of  political 
leaders  who  themselves  are  democrats, 
who  are  Interested  in  democracy;  if 
they  turn  to  their  own  country  to  find 
people  with  military  experience,  they 
are  likely,  it  seems  to  me,  to  find 
people  who  are  In  the  national  guard. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Do  you  not  see 
that  is  where  they  failed?  They  have 
turned  to  Nicaragua  to  find  those  will- 
ing to  sustain  the  Qontras,  and  whom 
have  they  foimd?  A  bunch  of  Somo- 
cista  thugs.  That  Is  the  very  point  that 
I  have  made,  that  the  popular  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sandinista  government 
does  not  exi^t  to  the  extent  that  I 
wish  it  did  exist  in  Nicaragxia. 


That  is  why  the  Contras  are  having 
such  difficulty  in  finding  adequate,  le- 
gitimate democratic  leadership,  be- 
cause it  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Wait  a  second.  You 
miss  my  point.  Assuming  that  the  New 
Republic  is  anywhere  close  to  right 
and  that  there  are  15,000  people  show- 
ing up  who  want  to  fight 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  correct,  by  the  way.  It  is  way 
off.  Your  figure  is  double  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  AU  right.  weU, 
8.000. 

If  you  cite  13  of  the  top  15.  and  then 
he  moves  to  a  larger  universe  to  get  a 
better  number,  nonetheless  the  point 
is— out  of  8,000,  to  take  your  number, 
the  top  13  out  of  8,000— again,  if  you 
are  looking  for  trained  military  leaders 
with  some  experience,  in  a  country  the 
size  of  Nicaragua,  are  you  not  almost 
forced  to  get  national  guardsmen  to  be 
the  trained  leadership? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  If  there  were  a 
popular  movement  in  Nicaragua  call- 
ing for  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment, then  that  popular  movement 
would  consist  of  all  kinds  of  people. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  And  you  are  deny- 
ing that 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  That  popular 
movement  does  not  exist,  and  so  the 
Contras  have  been  forced  to  look  to 
the  very  people  who  were  expelled 
from  Nicaragua  by  the  Sandinistas. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  But  you  are  now 
denying,  in  effect,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana's  assertion  that  below  the  top 
13.  there  are  a  very  significant  number 
of  nonguardsmen— this  is  a  factual 
question,  now— you  are  denying  that 
there  are  a  significant  number  of  non- 
Somocistas  in  sort  of  the  middle  level 
leadership. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  What  I  am 
saying  is  very  clear.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  the  Sandinistas  are  loved  in 
Nicaragua.  Anybody  as  awful  as  the 
Sandinistas  could  not  be  loved. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is,  simply, 
there  is  not  a  popular  basis  for  a  mili- 
tary overthrow  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Government. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  But  that  is  a  differ- 
ent question.  I  am  not  trying  to  get 
into  that  question.  I  am  trying  to 
focus  you  in  on  a  common  assertion 
about  whether  or  not  there  are  people 
from  the  national  guard  leading  the 
army;  and  I  am  just  asking  you  if  you 
are  going  to  have  an  army  and  you  are 
going  to  start  with  somebody  who  has 
never  been  in  the  military,  by  defini- 
tion, would  not  they  be 

Bdr.  KOSTMAYER.  Does  it  not 
occur  to  the  gentleman  that  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  army  has  been  so  un- 
successful militarily  is  because  they 
are  led  by  former  Somocistas? 

Mr.  omORICH.  OK.  That  is  fair. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  two  more  ques- 
tions before  my  time  rvxa  out;  and  I 


think  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]  has  time  if  we  decide  we 
want  to  pursue  this. 

Does  it  not— and  I  will  not  say  to  you 
that  I  think— I  wiU  say  explicitly.  I 
think  it  fair  to  question  the  degree  to 
which  there  are  Somocistas  in  the 
leadership.  Then  I  would  have  to  say 
to  you.  Is  it  not  then  equally  fair  to  be 
frightened  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
Communist  leadership  of  Nicaragua 
was  systematically  trained  by  the  Pal- 
estinian Liberation  Organization,  by 
the  Cubans— and  I  can  cite  here  "The 
Sandinistas  and  Middle  Eastern  Radi- 
cals," by  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment   

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  There  are  more 
PLO  in  New  York  than  there  are  in 
Nicaragua.  There  really  are. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  cite  you  an 
example,  and  then  tell  me  your  ver- 
sion of  this,  because  I  am  confused. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  How  about  the 
Basque  Separatists?  Does  the  gentle- 
man include  the  Basque  Separatists? 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  No,  no.  Let  me  say 

something  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Because  I  know 
we  all  need  to  be  deeply  concerned  in 
the  United  States  of  America  about 
the  role  of  the  Basque  SepjuTitists  in 
Nicaragua  today.  It  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion—also, the  Red  Guard. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  and  I  mean  this  with  re- 
spect, and  yet  I  have  to  say:  The  last 
two  sentences  or  three  sentences,  if 
you  will  go  back  and  read  them  tomor- 
row, and  put  them  in  the  context  of 
Ed  Luttwak's  article,  will  probably  ex- 
plain to  you  everything  about  our 
frustration  with  the  left  in  this 
debate. 

The  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion is  a  large,  sophisticated  terrorist 
institution,  committed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Israel.  systematicaUy  allied 
with  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
not  a  game;  it  is  not  funny,  it  is  not 
the  Basque  Separatists  or  some  looney 
group    wandering    around    southern 

Chicago.  

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Your  President 
mentioned  the  Basque  Separatists. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  there  are  in 
fact  Basque  Separatists  sitting  down 
there  because,  as  early  as  Claire  Sterl- 
ing's book  on  the  Terror  Network  have 
indicated,  that  Cubatts  and  the  Soviets 
systematically  train  terrorists. 

I  can  asure  you,  if  there  are  south 
Chicago  terrorists  available,  there  is  a 
PLO  camp  that  will  train  them.  Now,  I 
do  not  think  that  is  a  Joke.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  funny. 

The  question  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man is.  Does  it  not  bother  you,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Sandinista  Patrick  Jorgeo 
Ryan  was  killed  hijacking  an  El  Al  air- 
liner in  1970,  a3  part  of  a  PLO  group: 
that  the  Sandinistas  deliberately 
named  a  dam  for  him?  That  in  fact 
there  is  a  systematic  relationship. 


The  gentleman  talks  about  the  So- 
mocistas; how  about  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  senior  Sandinista  leader- 
ship is  systematically  tied  in  to  Castro, 
to  communism  and  to  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization?  Does  that 
worry  you  a  little  bit  more  than  a  de- 
funct regime  that  Is  gone? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Sure,  it  worries 
me,  and  I  am  as  appalled  by  the  pres- 
ence, the  limited  presence  however,  I 
think  of  all  of  these  people. 

What  concerns  me,  though,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  the  gentleman  cannot  un- 
derstand this— I  guess  he  Just  dis- 
agrees—is that  a  lot  of  us  feel  that  the 
President  has  exaggerated  the  pres- 
ence of  these  kinds  of  people;  that  it  is 
really  a  kind  of  scare  tactic. 

I  am  not  defending  the  PLO  or  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  or  even  the 
Basque  Separatists,  but  a  lot  of  us 
have  a  hard  time  taking  very  seriously 
these  kinds  of  tactics  which  we  really 
regard  as  scare  tactics. 

My  guess,  and  I  do  not  know  for  a 
fact,  my  guess  is  that  there  probably  is 
some  involvement  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas and  drug  traffic. 

Yet,  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  a  spokesman  for  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency, 
the  DEA,  denies  the  President's 
claims.  If  my  friends  from  Georgia  and 
Indiana  saw  the  national  news  to- 
night, I  think  on  CBS  there  was  a 
point-by-point  rebuttal  to  the  points 
the  President  had  made  regarding 
drugs;  and  I  am  not  suggesting  there  is 
not  any  involvement  with  drugs:  I 
think  there  probably  is. 

I  am  not  suggesting  there  is  not  any 
involvement  with  the  PLO;  I  think 
there  probably  is.  And  I  certainly  do 
not  come  here,  and  I  know  the  gentle- 
man—because we  have  participated  in 
a  number  of  television  programs  to- 
gether—knows that  I  am  not  a  defend- 
er of  the  Sandinistas. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that 
there  has  been  some  exaggeration, 
some  rhetoric,  which  is  really  I  think 
quite  irresponsible. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman.  I  happen  to  agree  with  you 
that  I  think  the  President  made  a  mis- 
take in  drawing  a  larger  picture.  I 
think  the  central  issue  in  Nicaragua  is 
the  Soviet  empire,  the  Cuban  colonial 
army,  the  ties  to  the  PLO.  and  wheth- 
er or  not  collectively  they  are  a  threat 
to  American,  not  Nicaraguan,  security. 

Let  me  ask  one  other  question — 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  ask  another 
question— go  ahead. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Sure. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  wonder  if  he 
would  Just  be  specific  regarding  his 
definition  of  the  Soviet  threat  to  the 
United  States  In  Nicaragua,  because  I 


have  heard  often  my  colleagues  on  the 
right  say  that  it  is  not  Nicaragua  we 
are  concerned  about,  it  is  the  presence 
of  a  Soviet  base  in  Nicaragua  that  we 
bre  concerned  about. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  gentle- 
man— 

Mr.  KOSTMA-YER.  If  I  could  add 
two  amendments  to  that  question.  No. 
1,  I  wonder  if  you  could  speak  in  mili- 
tary terms,  because  I  think  it  is  our 
military  concern  that  we  are  really 
concerned  with  here;  and  second,  if 
you  could  speak  in  fairly  specific 
terms. 

What  is  the  specific  Soviet  military 
threat  in  Nicaragua  today  to  the 
United  SUtes? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  have  been  told  I 
have  2  minutes,  so  we  will  finish  this; 
but  I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  Joining  us: 
and  I  think  frankly  this  makes  for  a 
better  dialog  than,  as  you  put  it  earli- 
er, just  having  drivel  on  the  right.  I 
think  this  is  more  educational  for  our 
constituents  and  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  wonder  about 
that,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  here. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  see  three 
major 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Let  me 
take  S  seconds. 

I  want  to  refute  two  things.  First  of 
all.  there  is  popular  support  for  re- 
moving the  Sandinistas.  President 
Monge  of  Costa  Rica  said  recently, 
just  before  he  left  office,  that  if  there 
were  an  election  in  Nicaragua,  in  his 
opinion.  80  percent  of  the  people— a 
free  election— 80  percent  of  the  people 
would  vote  against  the  Sandinistas. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  That  is  not 
what  the  American  Embassy  told  me 
in  Nicaragua.  They  told  me  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  omORICH.  Go  ahead. 

D  2110 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  That  is 
No.  1.  No.  2,  98.5  percent  of  the  total 
Contra  army  are  non-Somoclstas. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Talking  about 
the  military  leadership,  not  the  Infan- 
try, obviously. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  talk  in  my 
last  40  seconds  probably  about  the 
three  threats.  The  first  that  I  men- 
tioned before  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  came  over  is  the  very 
real  fact  that  in  Cuba.  Soviets  have  al- 
ready established  a  colonial  army.  If 
Nicaragua  gives  them  a  second  coloni- 
al army,  it  increases  their  assets 
whether  it  is  in  Syria,  where  the  gen- 
tleman may  not  realize  that  the  cur- 
rent Cuban  general  in  Nicaragua 
served  against  the  Israeli,  or  whether 
it  is  in  Angola  or  Ethiopia  or  Mozam- 
bique or  the  next  place  they  try  to  col- 
onize. So  that  is  the  first  asset.  The 
second  asset,  I  think  it  is  an  asset  to 
the  Soviet  empire  to  have  a  country 
on  the  mainland  of  North  America 
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where  it  is  easier  to  organize  guerrilla 
movements.  We  have  exclusive  state- 
ments that  they  are  already  training 
guerrillas  for  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
Guatemala.  El  Salvador,  and,  as  you 
know,  they  already  control  and  train 
the  guerrillas  that  are  fighting  cur- 
rently in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
very  brief  question. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  only  have  a  very 
short  few  seconds. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  A  very  brief 
question. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Very  weU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  OK,  let  us  try 
again  tomorrow  night. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  EM- 
PLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  DISABLED  AMERICANS 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bajitlett]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  irv 
trodudng  a  bill  which  is  a  revised  version  of  a 
bill  I  introduced  earlier  in  ttie  99th  Congress, 
H.R.  2030,  "Ttie  Employment  Opportunities 
for  Disabled  Americans  Act"  The  changes 
that  are  included  in  this  revised  bill  are  the 
result  of  literally  hundreds  of  letters  and  com- 
ments from  irxjlviduals  in  ttw  disability  commu- 
nity. 

The  purpose  of  "The  Employment  Opportu- 
nities for  Disabled  Americans  Act"  is  to 
remove  a  major  disirx^entive  to  employment 
faced  by  persor^  with  disabilities  wt>o  are 
fearful  ttiat  working  may  jeopardize  the  health 
care  coverage  already  provided  to  them  by 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income  Program 
[SSI].  The  legrslatwn  will:  Permanently  author- 
ize sectior  1619  arxJ  thus  remove  ttie  primary 
risk  associated  with  working  under  the  SSI 
program;  require  ttie  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration to  r)otTfy  prospective  participants  about 
the  program  and,  wt>ere  feasible,  designate  a 
section  1619  spedalist  in  district  offices  in 
order  to  enhance  its  utilization;  and  provkje 
automatic  reinstatement  to  those  indivkJuals 
¥ytK}se  irregular  earning  would  render  them 
temporarily  ineligible.  Taken  togett)er,  these 
and  ottier  provisions  in  the  bill,  will  serve  to 
remove  the  barriers  to  employment  which  cur- 
rently exist  in  tt>e  sectkxi  1619  program. 

This  legislation  is  a  final  step  in  ttie  evolu- 
tion of  section  1619  that  began  in  1980.  Cur- 
rent Members  of  Congress,  including  Senators 
Bob  Dole  and  Patricx  Moynihan  as  well  as 
Congressman  Pete  Stark,  had  ttie  vision  to 
realize  ttiat  provkjed  with  the  appropriate  in- 
centives and  servk:es,  persons  witfi  disatiilities 
couM  overcome  ttieir  handicaps  and  become 
independent  Ttie  step  ttiat  we  are  proposing 
today  Is  a  refinement  of  ttie  wnxK  ttiat  was 
done  in  1980  wtien  section  1619  was  created. 

Currently,  ttiere  are  approximately  7,200 
persons  with  doabihties  partKipating  in  sec- 
tion 1619.  Ttie  number  of  working-age  dis- 
abled AmerKans  receiving  SSI  is  approximate- 


ly 1.8  million.  Fear  that  section  1619  will  not 
be  reauttxxized  prevents  a  signifKant  number 
of  ttiose  1.8  million  persons  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  ttie  program.  By  permanently  au- 
ttxxizing  this  program,  we  are  removing  a  dis- 
incentive ttiat  presents  itself  as  a  risk  to  per- 
sons with  disatiilities. 

I  have  become  aware  of  ttiat  risk  by  numer- 
ous conversations  I  have  had  with  disatiled 
persons  wtio  have  told  me  of  ttie  dilemma 
they  encounter  when  faced  with  an  employ- 
ment opportunity.  Let  me  take  a  moment  to 
describe  a  composite  of  ttie  kind  of  situation 
this  legislation  would  impact. 

Ttie  typical  situatkxi  is  this:  A  person  dis- 
at>led  at  birth,  with  a  severe  disability  whk:h 
may  confine  ttiat  person  to  a  wtieelchair  and 
require  ttie  need  for  attendant  care,  has  none- 
ttieless  combined  ttie  will  to  be  independent 
with  ttie  appropriate  training,  and  is  offered  a 
job  with  full-time  earnings.  If  ttie  person  ac- 
cepts ttie  job,  and  Congress  does  not  reau- 
ttiorize  section  1619,  ttie  individual  is  faced 
¥»ith  the  reality  where  the  cost  of  his  or  her 
tiealth  care  may  consume  ttie  lion's  share  of 
earned  income.  I^t  accepting  the  job  will 
maintain  this  person  in  ttie  SSI  Program,  with 
an  approximate  annual  income  of  $4,000,  but 
with  eligibility  for  Medicakl  servK^s. 

In  other  words,  without  section  1619,  this  in- 
dividual may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  eam  a 
living.  Forced  to  ctioose  between  working  and 
not  knowing  if  Medicaid  eligitiility  will  tie  avail- 
able to  meet  health  care  needs,  and  not  work- 
ing, but  assured  that  Medicaki  servk:es  will  be 
available,  disabled  persons  are  too  often 
forced  to  choose  unemployment 

This  legislatkjn  has  two  benefits:  First,  it  will 
provkJe  persons  with  disabilities  on  SSI  with 
ttie  security  they  need  to  accept  ttiat  job  and 
lead  independent  lives.  Second,  It  will  provkle 
a  cost  savings  to  ttie  Federal  Government 

For  every  person  wtio  partKipates  in  section 
1619(b)  arid  wtio  would  have  otherwise  re- 
ceived a  full  SSI  benefit  of  $336,  ttie  Federal 
Government  saves  a  little  over  $4,000  a  year. 
Thus,  for  every  10,000  persons  wtx)  partk;i- 
pate  in  1619(b),  we  save  $40  millk>n  per  year. 
In  additkxi  to  this  cash  tienefit  savings,  we 
know  that  this  same  1619(b)  partrcipant  will 
pay  income  taxes.  A  recent  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin survey  of  working-age  SSI  recipients  with 
ptiysk:al  disabilities  estimates  ttiat  the  taxes 
generated  on  average  by  this  partk»pant  to  be 
approximately  $1,500  a  year.  And  on  top  of 
this,  we  know,  based  upon  informatkjn  from 
ttie  Social  Security  Administratkjn  that  32  per- 
cent of  1619(b)  workers  are  being  covered  by 
ttieir  employer's  health  insurance  plan,  result- 
ing in  additnnal  savings  in  Medcakj. 

"The  Emptoyment  Opportunities  for  Dis- 
at)ied  Americans  Act"  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  lives  of  many  persons  with  dis- 
atiilities,  and  perhaps  ttie  greatest  testimony 
to  this  is  ttie  bipartisan  support  it  has  generat- 
ed. Major  congressksnal  leaders  from  both 
skies  of  ttie  aisle  have  indk:ated  their  support 
for  this  measure,  and  I  am  confklent  that  this 
bipartsan  spirit  will  continue.  I  would  like  to 
partkxilarty  thank  and  note  the  support  of 
Ctiairman  Harold  Ford  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  PublK  Assistance  and  Unemptoyment 
Compensatwn. 

Other  provisions  in  this  legislatk)n,  aside 
from  ttKMe  mentkxied  above,  will: 


Alk>w  sectk>n  1619  partkapants  wtw  are  irv 
stitutkxialized  to  remain  eligible  for  tienefits 
for  up  to  2  monttis.  This  eligibility  is  provided 
to  such  indivkjuals  once  wittwi  a  2-year 
period. 

Require  ttie  Comptroller  General  to  conduct 
a  study  of  the  operatk>n  of  sectkm  1619  to 
determine  the  nature  of  ttie  program's  utiKza- 
tk>n  and  ttie  effectiveness  of  related  programs 
conducted  in  connectnn  with  ttie  proviskMi  of 
t)enefHs  under  sectk>n  1619. 

Alk>w  indivkjuals  wtiose  entitlement  to 
chlkJ's  insurance  benefits  under  SSDI  woukJ 
make  them  ineligible  for  their  SSI  disability 
benefits,  to  continue  to  remain  eligible  for 
MedKakl,  so  long  as  ttiey  would  have  re- 
mained eligible  for  ttieir  SSI  disatiility  benefits 
in  the  absence  of  their  SSDI  tienefits. 

Extend  the  Social  Security  Administratton's 
waiver  authority  regarding  disability  demon- 
stratk>n  projects. 

Amend  the  Social  Security  Act  upon  the 
date  of  enactment. 

I  would  like  to  thank  countless  persons 
within  ttie  disaliility  community  wtxj  have  con- 
tritxjted  to  ttie  development  of  this  legislatkm, 
and  in  particular  recognize  ttie  efforts  of  Dr. 
Robert  Griss  with  ttie  State  of  Wisconsin  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Social  Servrces.  Dr. 
Griss  has  provided  me  with  valuable  informa- 
tk>n  and  advk:e  stemming  from  his  research  in 
Wisconsin. 

I  woukJ  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  folkiw- 
ing  organizations  have  indk^ted  ttieir  support 
for  this  legislatk>n: 

Save  Our  Security  (representing  over  100 
national  organizations  concerned  with 
Social  Secxirity  programs). 

American  Association  of  University  Affili- 
ated Programs. 

Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  America. 

International  Association  of  Psychosocial 
Rehabilitation  Services. 

Mental  Health  Law  Project. 

National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  III. 

National  Association  of  Developmental 
Disabilities  Councils. 

National  Association  of  Private  Residen- 
tial Faculties  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

National  Association  of  State  Mental 
Health  Program  Directors. 

National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Fa- 
culties. 

National  Association  of  Protection  and 
Advocacy  Systems. 

National  Association  of  State  Mental  Re- 
tardation FVogram  Directors. 

National  Easter  Seal  Society. 

National  Head  Injury  Foundation. 

National  Society  for  CtiUdren  and  Adults 
with  Autism. 

The  Association  for  persons  with  Severe 
Handicaps. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc. 

This  legislatkxi  is  by  no  means  a  panacea. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  unempksyment 
among  persons  with  disabilities  will  continue 
to  be  unacceptably  high  even  with  the 
changes  to  sectkxi  1619  proposed  here.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  figures  supplied  by  the  Con- 
gresskxial  Research  Sennce,  59  percent  of 
working-age  disabled  persons  are  not  working. 
This  bill  is  part  of  ttie  solutkxi  to  this  problem, 
but  only  a  part  I  todk  forward  to  working  with 


Members  of  Congress  on  this  and  ttie  remain- 
ing parts  of  that  solutkxi. 


PRESIDENT'S  REQUEST  FOR  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  NICARAGUAN 
OPPOSITION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
99-185) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations. Armed  Services,  and  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Since  I  transmitted  my  message  to 
the  Congress  on  February  25  request- 
ing additional  assistance  for  the  Nica- 
raguan  democratic  resistance,  I  have 
heard  from  many  thoughtful  Members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  from  Latin 
American  leaders  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance. 
Many  have  raised  the  question  of  how 
the  additional  authority  I  have  re- 
quested could  be  implemented  so  as  to 
help  persuade  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  to  engage  in  a  serious  effort 
to  resolve  the  conflict  in  Central 
America  through  peaceful  means. 

I  am  determined  to  make  every 
effort  to  protect  our  vital  interests  and 
achieve  peace  without  further  loss  of 
life.  That  is  why  on  February  10  I  pro- 
posed simultaneous  talks  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua— with  their  op- 
position and  with  the  United  States. 
That  is  why  on  February  25  I  affirmed 
my  commitment  to  direct  the  addition- 
al assistance  I  have  requested  toward  a 
comprehensive  and  verifiable  agree- 
ment among  the  countries  of  Central 
America,  based  on  the  Contadora  Doc- 
ument of  Objectives.  And  that  Is  why 
on  March  7  I  appointed  Ambassador 
Philip  Habib  as  my  special  envoy  for 
Central  America. 

On  Simday  night,  I  described  to  the 
American  people  the  threat  to  our  se- 
curity that  confronts  us  in  Central 
America.  As  I  said  then,  we  are  still 
willing  to  pursue  vigorously  a  diplo- 
matic effort  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace. 
Approval  of  my  request  for  additional 
assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  does  not  mean  that  a 
military  solution  Is  inevitable.  It  Is, 
however,  essential  that  the  Congress 
act  now  to  approve  this  assistance  if 
diplomacy  is  to  have  a  chance.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  providing  in  this  message  a 
further  explanation  of  how  I  wiU  im- 
plement the  authority  I  have  request- 
ed. 

if  the  Congress  approves  my  request 
I  will  send  my  special  envoy  on  an 
urgent  mission  to  the  capitals  of  the 
Contadora  and  Support  Group  na- 
tions. He  will  ask  them  to  Join  with  us 


in  urging  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua to  initiate  a  national  dialogue  with 
representatives  of  all  elements  of  the 
democratic  opposition,  designed  to 
achieve  the  goals  set  out  in  the  widely 
heralded  proi>osal  announced  by  six 
opposition  Nicaraguan  political  parties 
on  February  7,  1986.  Their  proposal, 
which  has  l>een  endorsed  by  the  Nica- 
raguan democratic  resistance,  calls  for 
an  immediate  cease-fire,  an  effective 
general  anuiesty,  abolition  of  the  state 
of  emergency,  agreement  on  a  new 
electoral  process  and  general  elections, 
effective  fulfillment  of  international 
commitments  for  democratization,  and 
observance  of  implementation  by  rele- 
vant international  groups  and  lK>dies. 

President  Duarte's  additional  pro- 
posal for  simultaneous  dialogue  with 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas,  a  proposal 
endorsed  by  the  democratic  Presidents 
of  Costa  Rica.  Hondiu-as,  and  Guate- 
mala, reinforces  the  Importance  of  an 
internal  dialogue  In  Nicaragua  to  ad- 
dress the  objectives  of  the  six-party 
proposal  of  February  7. 

In  order  to  give  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  every  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty to  respond  favorably,  and  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  a  positive  response.  I 
will  limit  the  assistance  to  be  provided 
to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance for  90  days  following  approval  of 
my  request  to  the  following: 

(1)  humanitarian  assistance,  as  de- 
fined in  section  722(g)  of  P.L.  99-83, 
including  support  for  programs  and 
activities  to  strengthen  respect  for 
human  rights: 

(2)  logistics  advice  and  assistance: 

(3)  equipment  and  supplies  neces- 
sary for  defense  against  air  attack: 

(4)  support  for  democratic  political 
and  diplomatic  eu:tivitle8;  and 

(5)  training  in  radio  communica- 
tions, collection  and  utilization  of  in- 
telligence, logistics,  and  small-unit 
skills  and  tactics. 

Following  this  90-day  period,  addi- 
tional types  of  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance only  if— 

(1)  I  have  determined,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Congress, 

(a)  that  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries have  not  concluded  a  comprehen- 
sive agreement  based  on  the  Contra- 
dora  Document  of  Objectives: 

(b)  the  Govermnent  of  Nicaragua  is 
not  engaged  in  a  serious  dialogue  with 
representatives  of  all  elements  of  the 
democratic  opposition,  accompanied 
by  a  cease-fire  and  an  effective  end  to 
the  existing  constraints  on  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  religion;  and 

(c)  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
achieving  these  developments  through 
further  diplomatic  measures,  multilat- 
eral or  bilateral,  without  additional  as- 
sistance to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance: 

(2)  I  have  reported  my  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress;  and 


(3)  Fifteen  days  have  elapsed  follow- 
ing my  report  to  the  Congress,  during 
which  the  Congress  may  take  such  leg- 
islative or  other  action  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

Should  the  conditions  described  in 
subparagraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  paragraph 
(1)  later  l>e  achieved,  assistance  to  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  will 
again  lie  limited  to  the  categories,  de- 
scribed above,  available  during  the  ini- 
tial 90  days  following  approval  of  my 
request,  for  so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  acts  in  good  faith 
to  maintain  those  conditions. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Congress  fully 
and  currently  informed  of  develop- 
ments relating  to  diplomatic  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
conflict  during  the  90  days  following 
approval  of  my  request.  I  will  appoint 
a  special  bipartisan  commission  to 
report  on  negotiations,  whose  reports 
will  be  made  available  to  the  Congress. 
This  commission  shall  be  composed  of 
Individuals,  none  of  whom  shall  be  a 
Meml>er  or  employee  of  the  Congress 
or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  reconunended  by  the 
Speaker  and  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate,  with  a  fifth  member  of  the 
commission  to  be  recommended  by  the 
four  other  commissioners. 

This  approach  represents  a  sincere 
effort  to  achieve  peace  through  nego- 
tiations. In  order  to  further  this 
effort.  I  wlU  make  $2,000,000  of  the 
funds  I  have  requested  for  assistance 
to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance available  to  the  Central  Ameri- 
can democracies  (Costa  Rica,  El  Salva- 
dor. Guatemala,  and  Honduras)  to  fa- 
cilitate their  participation  in  regional 
meetings  and  negotiations.  In  addi- 
tion. I  will  encourage  those  countries 
and  the  Contadora  and  support  group 
nations  to  make  regular  and  public  re- 
ports on  the  status  of  negotiations,  the 
likelihood  of  achieving  a  comprehen- 
sive agreement,  progress  toward  na- 
tional reconciliation,  and  the  obstacles 
thereto.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
will  assist  Edl  indigenous  groups  which 
are  committed  to  work  together  for 
democratic  national  reconciliation  in 
Nicaragua  based  on  the  six-party  pro- 
posal. We  will  require  only  that  they 
respect  international  standards  of  con- 
duct,  refraining  from  violations  of 
human  rights  or  other  criminal  acta, 
and  that  they  work  together  toward 
this  common  goal. 

In  this  regard,  the  democratic  resist- 
ance has  been  broadening  Its  repre- 
sentative base.  The  United  Nicaraguan 
Opposition  [UNO]  now  Includes  the 
largest  of  the  Indian/Creole  resistance 
groups  [KISAN],  and  has  forged  coop- 
erative relationships  with  other  demo- 
cratic resistance  element*.  The  UNO 
has  also  engaged  in  coiutructive  dis- 
cuBSlons  with  the  Southern  Opposition 
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Bloc  [BOS].  And  UNO  has  further 
strengthened  unity  by  ensuring  that 
all  its  military  forces  are  responsive  to 
Its  civilian  leadership.  We  wholeheart- 
edly support  these  developments  and 
will  encourage  the  democratic  opposi- 
tion to  take  further  steps  that  will  in- 
crease its  unity  and  its  appeal  to  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  Toward  this  end,  I 
will  reserve  not  less  than  $10,000,000 
of  the  funds  I  have  requested  for  as- 
sistance to  resistance  forces  otherwise 
eligible  and  not  currently  included 
within  UNO,  one-half  of  which  shall 
be  for  BOS  and  one-half  shall  be  for 
the  Indian  resistance  force  Misura- 
sata. 

However,  no  group  shall  receive  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  if  it 
retains  in  its  ranks  any  individual  who 
engages  in— 

(1)  gross  violations  of  human  rights 
(including  summary  executions,  tor- 
ture, kidnapping,  forced  recruitment, 
or  other  such  violations  of  the  integri- 
ty of  the  person);  or 

(2)  drug  smuggling,  or  significant 
misuse  of  public  or  private  fimds. 

There  are  two  other  issues,  relating 
to  funding,  that  I  ask  you  to  consider. 

First,  there  has  been  inaccurate 
public  speculation  about  what  addi- 
tional fimds  for  assistance  to  the  Nica- 
raguan democratic  resistance  might  be 
available  beyond  the  $100  million  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  that  I  have 
requested  be  transferred  from 
amounts  already  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  want  to 
state  unequivocally  that  I  will  not  aug- 
ment this  $100  million  through  the 
use  of  CIA  or  any  other  funds  that 
have  not  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress for  this  purpose. 

Second,  when  I  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress a  Central  America  Democracy, 
Peace,  and  Development  Initiative  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Bipartisan  Commission 
on  Central  America,  I  included  Nicara- 
gua among  the  countries  that  could 
benefit  from  this  initiative.  The  Con- 
gress accepted  my  recommendation  in 
enacting  a  new  chapter  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  The  Congress 
also  authorized  in  that  Act,  as  the  Bi- 
partisan Commission  recommended 
and  I  requested,  the  appropriation  of 
the  full  $1,200,000,000  in  nonmilitary 
assistance  for  Central  America  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  However, 
the  current  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1987  falls  short  of  this  goal.  This, 
combined  with  appropriations  short- 
falls from  previous  years,  is  an  obsta- 
cle to  timely  progress.  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  develop 
a  plan  to  overcome  the  funding  short- 
falls that  have  occurred.  In  addition,  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  provide  the  full 
amounts  of  economic  assistance  I  have 
requested  in  my  budget  for  fiscal  year 


1987  so  that  the  necessary  long-term 
commitment  urged  by  the  Bipartisan 
Commission  will  be  fulfilled,  and  so 
that  the  promises  of  peace  and  free- 
dom will  be  realized  throughout  Cen- 
tral America. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  a  Joint  reso- 
lution approving  my  request,  I  shall 
issue  an  Executive  order  to  provide  for 
the  implementation  of  the  undertak- 
ings I  have  expressed  in  this  message 
and  in  my  message  of  February  25. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  or  his  desig- 
nee, will  be  responsible,  under  my  di- 
rection, for  policy  guidance  and  co- 
ordination of  United  States  Govern- 
ment activities  under  that  Executive 
order. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  stress  that  our 
diplomacy  cannot  succeed  without  the 
demonstrated  resolve  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  its  own  interests  and 
those  of  the  brave  men  and  women 
who  are  fighting  for  democracy  in 
Central  America.  The  time  for  deci- 
sion is  now.  Your  vote  on  my  request 
will  be  a  fateful  one.  I  need  and  urge 
your  support  on  this  vital  issue. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  March  19,  1986. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sweeney)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  for  30 
minutes,  March  20. 

Mr.  DeLat,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Armey,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  for  60  minutes,  April  15. 

Mr.  BxniTON  of  Indiana,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fields,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, March  20. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SiuAWDER,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  SiLJAWDER,  for  60  minutes, 
March  20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Amnunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Broomfielo.  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  following  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Michel  in  the  Commit- 
tee today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sweeney)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  VucANOvicH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Weber. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  COBCBEST. 

Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Kolbe. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Vander  JaGT. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  MacKay. 

Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Daschle. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Stallings.  — 

Mrs.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  March  20,  1986,  at 
11  a.m. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees and  delegations  traveling  under 
authorizations  from  the  Speaker  con- 
cerning the  foreign  currencies  and 
U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them  during 
the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  calen- 
dar year  1985  in  connection  with  for- 
eign travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
384. 
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CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1985  TO  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Fubmits  the  following 
report  for  printing  in  the  Conorzs- 
sioNAL  Record  pursuant  to  section 
4(b)  of  Public  Law  85-B04: 

OrricE  or  the  Assistant 

Secretary  or  Detzmse, 
Wathington,  DC,  March  11, 1989. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  compliance  with 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  8S-804,  enclosed 
Is  the  calendar  year  1985  report  on  Extraor- 
dinary ContracttuU  Actions  to  Facilitate  the 
National  Defense. 


Section  A,  Department  of  Defense  Sum- 
mary, shows  that  56  contractual  actions 
were  approved  and  that  one  was  disap- 
proved. The  number  approved  reflects  ac- 
tions for  which  the  Oovemment's  liability  is 
contingent  and  cannot  be  estimated. 

Section  B  presents  those  actions  which 
were  submitted  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  with  an  estimated  or  potential  cost  of 
$50,000  or  more.  A  list  of  contingent  liability 
claims  is  also  Included.  The  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  report  indicated  that  no  actions 
of  150,000  or  more  were  approved,  and  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency  reported  no  ac- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 

AXTKUIt  H.  Ehlxxs 
(For  D.O.  Coolte, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense). 

Enclosure. 
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tional Detense 

section  a— department  or  defense  summary 

SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  TAKEN  PUR- 
SUANT TO  PUBLIC  lAW  85-804  TO  FACILITATE  THE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  JANUARY  TO  DECEMBER   1985 
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COlfTHACTDAL  ACTIONS  WlTH  ACTUAL  OR  PO- 
TENTIAL Cost  or  $50,000  os  Moke  Takzn 
Pdrsdant  to  Public  Law  85-804  To  Pa- 

CILrTATE  TRK   NATIONAL  DKPKNSE,   JaNUABT 

ToDBcmBEB  1985 

SBCnON  B— DKPABTMKNT  SUIOIAKT 

U.S.  Armw 
Contingent  Liabilities 
Provisions  to  indemnify  contractors 
against  liabilities  because  of  claims  for 
death,  injury,  or  property  damage  arising 
from  nuclear  radiation,  use  of  high  energy 
propellants.  or  other  risks  not  covered  by 
the  contractor's  Insurance  program  were  in- 
cluded in  three  contracts  (the  potential  cost 
of  the  liabilities  cannot  be  estimated  since 
the  UabUity  to  the  Government,  if  any.  will 
depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  incident 
as  described,  in  the  indemnification  clause). 
Items  procured  are  generally  those  associat- 
ed with  nuclear-powered  vessels,  nuclear 
armed  guided  missiles.  ex[>erimental  work 
with  nuclear  energy,  handling  of  explosives, 
or  performance  in  hazardous  areas. 

JVumtero/ 
Contractor  contmcU 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 2 

Contract  and  subcontracts  for  op- 
eration of  the  Lake  City  and 
Newport  Army  ammunition 
plants  at  the  n,S.  Army  Arma- 
ment, Munitions  and  Chemical 
Command  CAMCCOM] 1 


Total 3 

U.S.  Navy 
Contingent  Liabilities 
Provisions  to  indemnify  contractors 
against  liabilities  because  of  claims  for 
death,  injury,  or  property  damage  arising 
from  nuclear  radiation,  use  of  high  energy 
propeUants,  or  other  risks  not  covered  by 
the  contractor's  insurance  program  were  in- 
cluded in  47  contracts  (the  potential  cost  of 
the  liabilities  cannot  be  estimated  since  the 
liability  to  the  Government,  if  any,  will 
depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  incident 
as  described,  in  the  indemnification  clause). 
Items  procured  are  generally  those  associat- 
ed with  nuclear-powered  vessels,  nuclear 
armed  guided  missiles,  experimental  work 
with  nuclear  energy,  handling  of  explosives, 
or  performance  in  hazardous  areas. 

Number  0/ 
Contractor  contracu 

General  Dynamics  Corp 12 

General  Electric  Co 7 

Honeywell.  Inc i 

Hughes  Aircraft  Co l 

Lockheed  Missiles  St  Space  Co.,  Inc  2 
McDonnell    Douglas    Astronautics 

Co 2 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  A  Dry 

Dock  Co « 

Raytheon  Co 3 

Rockwell  IntematloiuU  Corp S 

Singer  Co 3 

Vitro  Corp 4 

WesUnghouae  Electric  Corp 2 


U.S.  Air  Force 
Contingent  Liabilities 
Provisions  to  indemnify  contractors 
against  liabilities  because  of  claims  for 
death,  injury,  or  property  damage  arising 
from  nuclear  radiation,  use  of  high  energy 
propellants,  or  other  risks  not  covered  by 
the  contractor's  insurance  program  were  in- 
cluded in  six  contracts  (the  potential  cost  of 
the  liabilities  cannot  be  estimated  since  the 
liability  to  the  Government,  if  any,  will 
depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  incident 
as  described,  in  the  indemnification  clause). 
Items  procured  are  generally  those  associat- 
ed with  nuclear-powered  vessels,  nuclear 
armed  guided  missiles,  experimental  work 
with  nuclear  energy,  handling  of  explosives, 
or  performance  in  hazardous  areas. 

number  0/ 
Contractor  contmcU 

Aerojet  Strategic  Propulsion  Co 1 

Boeing  Co 2 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 3 


Total. 


Total. 


47 


EXECUTIVE  CXDB4MUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  refeired  as  fol- 
lows: 

3049.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting  a  report  of  the  value  of 
property,  supplies  and  commodities  provid- 
ed by  the  Berlin  Magistrate  for  the  quarter 
October  1,  1985,  through  December  31.  1985. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-473.  section 
101(h)  (98  SUt.  1926):  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

3050.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  the  calendar  year  1985  report 
on  extraordinary  contractual  actions  to  fa- 
cilitate the  national  defense,  pursuant  to  50 
U.S.C.  1434;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3051.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, D.C.  Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a 
Summary  Plan  Description  for  the  teachers, 
police  officers  and  firefighters,  and  Judges 
retirement  programs,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-122,  section  164(aKiKC):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3052.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  draft  bill  lan- 
guage extending  for  5  years  and  maldng 
substantive  amendments  to  the  student  aid 
programs  authorized  under  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  which  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1986:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3053.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Information  Administration,  I>e- 
partment  of  Energy,  transmitting  a  report 
entitled.  "Annual  Energy  Outlook  1985",  an 
analysis  of  energy  trends  and  projections 
through  1995,  pursuant  to  FEAA,  section 
57(aKi)  (90  SUt.  1139:  91  SUt.  572):  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3054.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion,  transmitting  a  report  on 
automobile  antltheft  devices,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  98-547,  section  102(a)  (98  SUt. 
2767);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

3055.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  Consolidated  Rail  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  the  Corporation's  1985 
annual  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93- 
236.  section  301(h)  (90  SUt.  106):  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


3056.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Anistant 
Secretary  of  SUte.  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
and  copy  of  Presidential  Determination  No. 
86-6.  authorizing  the  furnishing  of  up  to  (10 
million  in  emergency  military  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Chad,  pursuant  to  22 
D.S.C.  2318(bK2):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affidirs. 

3057.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte,  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
Presidential  Determination  86-7,  and  sUte- 
ment  of  Justification  that  it  is  important  to 
U.S.  security  interests  to  use  FAA  funds 
under  the  special  authority  of  section  614  of 
the  act,  pursuant  to  22  D.S.C.  2364(aKi);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3058.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1985.  pursuant  to  5  VS.C. 
552(d>:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3059.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  Commission's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1985.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3060.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Information  and  FOIA  Officer.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  repiort  of  the 
Department's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1985.  pursuant  to  5  n.S.C.  SS2(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3061.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Information  Resources  Management.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  proposed  revision  to  an  existing 
Federal  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3062.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  United 
SUtes  Information  Agency,  transmitting 
the  1985  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
report,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3063.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Board  of  Regents,  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board's  compliance 
with  the  laws  relating  to  open  meetings  of 
agencies  of  the  Government  (Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act)  during  1985.  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552b(J);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3064.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Water  and  Science,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  a  proposed  contract  with  the  EI 
Dorado  Irrigation  District.  Sly  Park  Unit, 
Central  Valley  Project.  CA.  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  505;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3065.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3066.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
menu  in  CX^S  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3067.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 


Administration.  Department  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  spring  flood 
potential  across  the  Nation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

3068.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  that  the  CIA  has  provided  pro- 
grams, projects  and  activities  Information  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
for  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-177,  sec- 
tion 252(aK5)  (A)  and  (B),  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1986;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Permanent  Select 
Commltteee  on  Intelligence. 

3069.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Com- 
mission on  the  Ukraine  Famine,  transmit- 
ting a  corrected  report  on  the  Commission's 
program,  project,  and  activity  detail,  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  received  from 
GAO:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Foreign  Affairs. 

3070.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Federal  In- 
spector, Alaska  Natural  Gas  TransporUtion 
System,  transmitting  a  report  summarizing 
significant  developmento  that  <x«urred, 
from  July  through  December  1985,  on  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  TransporUtion  System, 
pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  719e(aM5)(E);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  iiiergy  and  Com- 
merce and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3071.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  National  Ocean  Pollu- 
tion Planning  Act  of  1978,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  for  fiscal  years  1987 
and  1988:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Science 
and  Technology. 

3072.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator for  Congressional  Affairs,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  actions  that  must  be  taken  to 
reach  the  GSA  budget  goals  for  both  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion 
and  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COBylMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  or  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  lAbor.  H.R.  4143.  A  blU  to  name  the  Na- 
tional Talented  Teacher  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram after  ChrisU  McAuliffe  (Rept.  W- 
497.)  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  403  a  resolution  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4332,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  44  (relating  to  firearms)  of  title  IB, 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  99-498).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar.         

Mr.  WHl'l'l'EN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 534  (Rept.  99-499.  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 


PUBUC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred M  follows: 


By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Vandkr  Jaot): 
H.R.  4448.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  certain  mortgage  related  securities, 
to  authorize  the  ownership  of  certain  mort- 
gage loans  In  multiple  class  arrangemenU, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ATKINS: 
H.R.  4449.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  esUbllsh  and  carry  out  a  3-year 
demonstration  project  in  which  certain 
SUtes  may  utilize  a  portion  of  their  unem- 
ployment compensation  accounU  in  the 
Federal  unemployment  trust  fund  to  carry 
out  employment-related  service  programs 
designed  to  improve  methods  of  locating 
employment  opportunities  for  individuals 
who  are  receiving,  or  who  are  likely  to  begin 
receiving,  unemployment  compensation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FORI)  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Jbp- 
poRos,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
PicKix  Mr.  Frknzku  Mr.  Lacomar- 
8IN0,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
GooDLiNO.  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Gum- 
DKRSON,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
UUh,   Mr.    McMillan.    Mr.   Kolbe. 
Mr.  McKkrnan.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Liobt- 
pooT): 
H.R.  4450.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  and 
improve  the  provisions  of  section  1619  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  which  authorize  the 
continued  payment  of  SSI  beneflU  to  indi- 
viduals who  work  despite  severe  medical  Im- 
pairment: to  amend  such  act  to  require  con- 
current notification   of  eligibility   for  SSI 
and  Medicaid  beneflU  and  notification  to 
certain  disabled  SSI  recipients  of  their  po- 
tential eligibility   for  beneflU  under  such 
section  1619;  to  provide  for  a  GAO  study  of 
the  effecU  of  such  section's  work  Incentive 
provisions;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
RH.  4461.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  require  live-fire  testing  for 
certain  conventional  major  weapon  systems 
and  munitions  programs  before  production 
of  such  weapons  system  or  munitions  pro- 
gram Is  begun;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  4463.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  Biotechnol- 
ogy Science  Coordinating  Conunlttee  to  ad- 
dress scientific  problems  caused  by  geneti- 
cally engineered  organisms  and  a  Biotech- 
nology Sdenoe  Research  Program  to  sup- 
port research  and  regulation  of  the  biotech- 
nology sciences;  to  reguUte  the  release  of 
genetically  engineered  organisms  Into  the 
environment  and  the  use  of  such  organisms 
In  manufacturing  and  agricultural  activities; 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Science  and  Technology,  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  4468.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Interre- 
gional primary  elections  and  caucuses  for 
selection  of  delegates  to  poliUcal  party  pres- 
idential   nominating   conventions;    to    the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
RJt.  4464.  A  bill  to  impose  an  $8  a  barrel 
Import  fev,  on  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  8TALLIN08  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Doroan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Bkoill,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
): 


H.R.  4466.  A  bUl  to  consolidate  and  Im- 
prove existing  emergency  livestock  feed  as- 
sistance programs  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agrtculturs. 
By  Mr.  8TANOELAND; 
H.R.  4466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  by  modifying  the  basU  for  the 
determination    of   certain    deficiency    pay- 
menu  for  wheat  and  feed  grains:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr  STARK' 
H.R.  4467.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  tariff  clas- 
sification of  bicycle  speedometers:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  301.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
a  message  from  the  President,  transmitting 
cerUin  rescissions,  deferrals,  and  revised  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CHAPMAN: 
H.  Res.  404.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  proposals  currently  before  the 
Congress  to  deny  an  Income  tax  deduction 
for  the  Federal  excise  Ux  and  tariff  portion 
of  business'  cost  of  providing   goods  and 
services:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  auid  referred  as 
follows: 

315.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico,  relative 
to  the  Former  Spouse  Protection  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

316.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  special  edu- 
cation for  gifted  minority  school  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

317.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  acid 
rain  pollution:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

318.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  the  Ovil 
RlghU  Restoration  Act:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Education  and 
Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr,  ALEXANDER  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
4468)  for  the  relief  cf  Hilda  Perwolf:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  612:  Mr.  Carnet  and  Mr,  Dabckls. 

H,R.  513:  Mrs.  Schxeidbx. 

H.R.  586:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  DbWoib.  Mr. 
Russo.  and  Mr.  Bown  of  Teimeasee. 

HJt.  UOl:  Mr,  Shaw. 

H.R.  1108:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  1876:  Mr.  Walorsh. 

H.R.  1486:  Mrs.  Schneipbl 

H.R.  3439:  Mr.  Hepnbk.  Mr.  Jons  of 
North  Carolina.  Ui.  Cobls.  Mr.  Bkothiu, 
Mr.  Hbndon.  and  Mr.  Cobbt. 
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H.R.  2578:  Mrs.  Byhoh.  Mr.  Cottrteh.  Mr. 
DAinmfXYSR,  Mr.  Prakk,  Mr.  G/utcu,  Mr. 
Grbgc.  Mr.  Haix  of  Ohio.  Mr.  HAKTifrrr. 
Mr.  Hatks.  Mr.  Hkitter.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
JoHKS  of  North  Carolina,  Ms.  Kaftur.  Mr. 
KoLTKR.  Mrs.  Llotd,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
McKnnrrr,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  Pkhky,  Mr.  Prick,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
SiUANDER,  Mr.  Skxlton.  Mr.  Wau:rzn,  and 
Mr.  WHrrKHURST. 

H.R.  2620:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
LowRT  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  2952:  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  3099:  tdr.  ^JufJORSKi.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska. 

H.R.  3129:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  3357:  Mr.  DREmt  of  California  and 
Mr.  McCain. 

HJl.  3555:  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr. 
Irvine  of  California,  Mi.  Poglietta,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Dtson.  Mr.  Hettel  of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Hdtto,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  ISt. 
BoNKER.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  MrrcHxix,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Boland.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Ober- 
star,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Badham.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hammxrschmidt,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr. 
Bkrman,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  3599:  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Eckert  of  New  York,  Mr.  Fields, 
B4r.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Packard,  Ii^.  Pickle.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Schueite,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Stal- 
LiNcs,  Mr.  SuNixjuiST,  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  3799:  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Fowler,  and 
Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  3865:  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
SiUANDER,  Mr.  Whittaker,  and  Mr.  Corey. 

HJl.  3950:  B4r.  Dyt'juxy  and  Mr.  Shum- 

WAY. 

H.R.  4003:  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr. 
Martinez. 

H.R.  4030:  Mr.  Feigran. 

H.R.  4037:  Mr.  Kostmaykr. 

H.R.  4080:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  4090:  Mr.  McCollum . 

H.R.  4107:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Kolbe,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  4143:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  4147:  Mr.  Bateman. 

HJi.  4194:  Mr.  Whttehurst  and  Mr. 
Hayes. 

H.R.  4195:  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

HJl.  4259:  Btr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

HJl.  4275:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa  and  Mr.  de 
Lugo. 

H.R.  4279:  Mi.  Fazio,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Markxy,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Clinger,  ajid  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  4299:  lis.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  DeLay. 
Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Bkntley,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 
Mr.  HiLER,  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
GuNDERSON.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  4304:  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  4311:  Bdr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Schkuer.  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  OuAKiNi,  ISi.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
RziD,  Mrs.  Collik-3,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Rahall,  !ifr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
VxxTO,  Mr.  MBAncK,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Mitch- 


ell, Mr.  ViscLOSKY,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  McKxrnan,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Markxy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  4423:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Ko.btmayer,  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Wolfe,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Donicelly,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Whittaker.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Fustxr,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Howard,  and  Iti.  Oilman. 

H.J.  Res.  224:  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Hayes. 

H.J.  Res.  234:  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Lungren. 
Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Saxton.  and  Mr.  Wolfe. 

H.J.  Res.  244:  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Plorida. 

H.J.  Res.  381:  Mr.  Kostmayxr,  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Bdr. 
Valentine,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Stumf.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Olin. 

H.J.  Res.  451:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Pish,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebras- 
ka, Mr.  Kildee,  and  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.J.  Res.  510:  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr 
Wolf,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Chafpie,  Mr.  Heftel 
of  Hawaii,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  F'kpfer,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Lun- 
DiNE.  Mr.  ICemp.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  HoYKR,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Feighan. 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 

KOSTMAYER.    Mr.    DONNELLY,    Mr.    MURFHY, 

Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Foolhttta,  Mr.  Edgar,  and 
Mr.  Hyde. 

H.J.  Res.  532:  Mr.  Schumer,  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Broy- 
Hiii.  Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Bili- 
RAKis,  Mr.  OuN,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Eckert  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Skxen,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
SwiNDALL.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Del- 
lums. Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Hartnbtt,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Eckart 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Moakley. 

H.J.  Res.  544:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. 

H.J.  Res.  555:  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Sunla.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
and  Mr.  Feigran. 

H.J.  Res.  561:  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Sabo,  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  65:  Mr.  Courtxr. 


H.  Con.  Res.  66:  Mr.  Courtkr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  221:  Mr.  MacKay. 

H.  Res.  395:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Schkuer,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petl- 
tiotis  and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

290.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  SUte 
Senator  Warren  K.  Giese,  Columbia,  SC. 
relative  to  the  provision  of  a  nonnuclear  de- 
fense system  in  space;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

291.  Also,  Petition  of  the  mayor  and  the 
village  board  of  the  Village  of  Roselle,  IL, 
relative  to  the  municipal  bond  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  3838:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4332 
By  B«rs.  BURTON  of  California: 
—On  page  19,  after  line  16,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  It.  PROHIBmON  OF  SALE  OF  HANDGUNS 
COMMONLY  CALLED  SATURDAY 
NIGHT  SPECIALS. 

Section  922(b)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ":  and"  In  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following: 

"(6)  any  firearm,  other  than  a  rifle  or 
shotgun,  to  any  person,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines such  firearm  to  be  unsuitable  for 
lawful  sporting  purposes  based  upon  stand- 
ards established  under  section  925(d)(3)  of 
this  title  " 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—In  paragraph  (4)  of  section  102  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment,  add  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

(F)  after  paragraph  (5).  by  Inserting  the 
following: 

"(6)  any  firearm,  other  than  a  rifle  or 
shotgun,  to  any  person,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines such  firearm  to  be  unsuitable  for 
lawful  sporting  purposes  based  upon  stand- 
ards established  under  section  925(d)<3)  of 
this  title.". 

By  Mr.  CRAIG: 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. ) 
—In  the  Volkmer  amendment  (on  page 
H1319  of  the  March  18,  1986  Congressional 
Record)  the  following  amendment  is  made 
to  subsection  924(eKl):  strike  the  words 
"more  than"  prior  to  the  number  "15"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "less  than". 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  substitute.) 

(This  would  restore  the  language  of  H.R. 
945  found  on  page  16,  line  6.) 
—On  page  15,  line  24  (relating  to  amend- 
ments to  Section  923(g)(l)(D)(2))  beginning 
with  the  words  "such  collector  shall  not  be 


required  .  .  .",  strike  that  sentence  and  all 
that  follows  through  page  17,  line  12. 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 

(Page  and  line  numbers  refer  to  H.R.  946.) 
—On  Page  8.  line  2,  Insert  between  "flre- 
arma"  and  before  the  close  parentheses,  the 
following;  ";  Provided  further  that  inter- 
state sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  between 
two  private  citizens,  eligible  to  possess  rifles 
and  shotguns  under  this  chapter  and  not  re- 
quired to  be  licensed  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  permitted  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law" 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
—In  Section  14,  delete  all  of  line  16  on  page 
16  through  the  end  of  line  3  on  page  18.  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  Sec- 
tion 14: 

-iXC.  14.  TRANSPOItTA'nON  OF  nREARMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  44  of  Title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
between  section  926  and  section  927  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

-SEC  nuK.   interstate  transportation  of 

FIREARMS. 

"Any  person  not  prohibited  by  this  chap- 
ter from  transporting,  shipping,  or  receiving 
a  firearm  shall  be  entitled  to  transport  an 
unloaded,  not  restdlly  accessible  firearm  in 
Interstate  commerce  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  any  legislation  enacted,  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  prescribed  by  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  44  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
tween the  item  relating  to  section  926  and 
the  item  relating  to  section  927  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"926A.  Interstate  transporUtlon  of  fire- 
arms." 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—In  section  102(4)(B)  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  amendment 
Insert  after  'firearm"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears the  following:  "with  a  barrel  length  of 
3  Inches  or  less". 

—On  page  6,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(H)  has  been  adjudicated  a  Juvenile  de- 
linquent on  the  basis  of  conduct  which,  if 
committed  by  an  adult,  would  be  a  crime 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
more  than  one  year.". 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—In  section  102(5>(D)  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  by  the  amendment 
insert  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(8)  who  has  been  adjudicated  a  Juvenile 
delinquent  on  the  basis  of  conduct  which,  if 
committed  by  an  adult,  would  be  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
more  than  one  yetu-.". 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—In  section  101  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  amendment— 

(1)  strike  out  the  closing  quotation  marks 
and  the  final  period;  and 

(2)  Insert  at  the  end  the  followlnr 

"(25)  The  term  handgun'  means  a  firearm 
which  has  a  short  stock  and  is  designed  to 
be  held  and  flied  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand.". 

—On  page  19.  after  line  16.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowlnr 

""(8)  The  actual  delivery  of  a  handgun 
shall  not  take  place  untU  at  least  16  days 


after  the  documentation  Is  sent  under  para- 
graph (1).". 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—In  section  102  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  amendment  strike  out 
paragraph  (6)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
followinr 

(5)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

""(dXl)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  transfer 
a  handgun  to  an  individual  who  is  not  li- 
censed under  section  923  unless  such  im- 
porter, manufacturer,  or  dealer  promptly 
sends  by  registered  or  certified  mail  (return 
receipt  requested),  a  copy  of  the  documenta- 
tion of  the  transaction  required  under  this 
chapter.  In  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary— 

'"(A)  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee 
notifying  such  officer  of  the  transaction; 
and 

"'(B)  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion which  shall— 

""(1)  examine  Federal  official  records 
which  may  reveal  any  circumstance  making 
Illegal  the  receipt  or  possession  of  a  hand- 
gun by  the  transferee;  and 

'"(11)  report  to  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
transferee  if  any  such  records  show  any 
such  circumstance. 

'"(2)  The  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall 
each  destroy  each  report  received  under  this 
section  from  any  licensee  concerning  any 
transferee,  within  90  days  after  the  date 
such  report  is  received,  if  such  report  does 
not  Indicate  any  circumstance  nuiklng  Ille- 
gal the  receipt  or  possession  of  a  handgun 
by  the  transferee. 

""(3)  The  actual  dehvery  of  a  handgun 
shall  not  take  place  until  at  least  15  days 
after  the  documentation  Is  sent  under  para- 
graph (1).". 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  11.  after  line  22.  Insert  the  following: 
(6)    Section    923(d)(l)(E)(l)    of    title    18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "conducU"  and  Insert- 
ing "engages  in"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(B>  by  striking  out  "conduct"  and  Insert- 
ing ""engage  In"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Redesignate  succeeding  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page  3,  strike  out  line  19  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  line  10  on  page  5  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(21)  The  term  engaged  In  the  business", 
with  respect  to  an  activity,  means  devoting 
time,  attention,  and  labor  to  that  activity  on 
a  recurring  basis,  and  for  that  purpose 
maintaining  firearms  on  hand  or  being  will- 
ing and  able  to  procure  firearms,  but  such 
term  does  not  include  the  sale  by  the  owner 
of  a  personal  collection  In  connection  with 
liquidation  of  such  a  collection.". 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  7,  line  10.  strike  out  ""shall  not 
apply"  and  all  that  follows  through  '"fire- 
arms)" In  line  2  on  page  8.  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "shaU  not  apply  to 
the  sale  or  delivery  of  any  rifle  or  shotgun 
to  a  resident  of  a  SUte  other  than  a  State 
In  which  the  licensee's  place  of  business  Is 
located  if  the  transferee  meets  in  person 
with  the  transferor  to  accomplish  the  trans- 


fer, and  the  sale,  delivery,  and  receipt  fully 
comply  with  the  legal  conditions  of  sale  In 
both  such  States  (and  any  licensed  manu- 
facturer. Importer  or  dealer  shall  be  pre- 
sumed, for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph. 
In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
to  have  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  State 
laws  and  published  ordinances  of  both 
8Ut«s)" 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
-Page  11,  strike  out  line  9  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  line  22  and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  accordingly. 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  Amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  Substitute.) 
—Page  11.  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  24  and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  accordingly. 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
-Page  11,  line  25.  strike  out  "(f>"  and  aU 
that  follows  through  line  21  on  page  12  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(fXS)- 

(A)  by  Inserting  ""de  novo"'  before  '"judi- 
cial"; and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "whether  or  not  such  evi- 
dence was  considered  at  the  hearing  held 
under  paragraph  (2)."  after  "to  the  proceed- 
ing"; 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  19.  line  15,  strike  out  "wlUfuUy"  and 
Inserting  "knowingly  "  in  lieu  thereof. 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  14,  beginning  in  line  3,  strike  out  "of 
a  person"  and  all  that  follows  through  "li- 
censee"' in  line  4. 

Page  14.  line  6,  strike  out  "once"  and 
Inseri  "twice"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Page  14,  line  10,  strike  out  "In  the  course" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "Investigation" 
Inline  11. 

Page  13,  line  26,  strike  out  ""or"". 

Page  14.  line  1.  Inseri  "'.  or  a  licensed  col- 
lector" after  "dealer". 

Page  14.  strike  out  line  12  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  21  and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding subparagraphs  accordingly. 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
-Page  21,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "(C)"  In  line  9  on  page  22  and 
Inseri  "(2)"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Page  22  line  14  Inseri  a  close  quoUtlon 
mark  followed  by  ";  and"  after  the  period. 

Page  22.  strike  out  line  16  and  all  t^at  fol- 
lows through  line  17. 

Page  21.  beginning  In  line  13.  strike  out  ", 
but"  and  all  that  follows  through  "selxure" 
In  line  23. 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  27.  beginning  In  line  28,  strike  out 
"pari"  and  all  that  follows  through  "exclu- 
sively" in  line  1  on  page  28  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "part  designed  and  Intended  solely 
and  exclusively,  or  combination  of  parts  de- 
signed  and  intended,". 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  3,  strike  line  19  and  all  that  foUows 
through  line  10  on  page  6  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(31)  The  term  engaged  in  the  business", 
with  respect  to  an  activity,  means  engaged 
In  that  activity  on  a  recurring  basis  but  such 
term  does  not  include- 

"(A)  the  sale,  exchange,  or  purchaae  of 
firearms  by  a  collector  for  the  enhancement 
of  a  personal  collection  or  u  a  hobby, 
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"(B)  the  sale  of  a  personal  collection  in 
connection  with  liquidation  of  the  collection 
by  the  collector  or  by  tuiy  successor  of  the 
collector;  and 

"(C)  the  occasional  repair  of  fireamis  or 
the  occasional  fitting  of  special  barrels, 
stocks,  or  trigger  mechanisms  to  firearms. 

(Amendment  to  Volluner  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  substitute.) 
—Page  7,  line  11.  insert  "(except  a  hand- 
gtin)  ■  after  "firearm". 

Page  5,  line  25.  strike  out  the  closed  quo- 
tation mark  and  the  period  that  follows. 

Page  5,  after  line  25  insert  the  following: 

"(25)  The  term  handgun'  means  a  firearm 
which  has  a  short  stock  and  is  designed  to 
be  held  and  fired  by  the  use  a  single  hand.". 

(Amendment  to  the  Volluner  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 

—Page  7.  line  11,  insert  "(except  a  hand- 
gun which  has  a  barrel  length  of  less  than 
three  inches)"  after  "firearm '. 

I'age  S.  after  line  25.  strike  out  the  closed 
quotation  mark  and  the  period  that  follows. 

Page  5,  after  line  25  insert  the  following: 

"(25)  The  term  'handgun'  means  a  firearm 
which  has  a  short,  stock  and  is  designed  to 
be  held  and  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand. ". 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page   U,  line   16.  strike  out  "one"  and 
insert  "three"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(Amendment  to  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  18,  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  9  on  page  19  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "by  the  Secretary 
to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  transferee  notify- 
ing such  officer  of  the  transaction.". 

Page  19,  beginning  on  line  11.  strike  out 
"and  the  Fede.'^  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  each"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"shaU". 

Page  19,  line  12,  strike  out  "report"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "copy  of  documenta- 
tion". 

Page  19,  line  13.  strike  out  "90"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "30". 

(Amendment  to  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  16.  beginning  on  line  16,  strike  out 
"State  law  or  of  any  published  ordinance" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "State  or  local 
law". 

(Amendment  to  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. ) 
—Page  6,  line  3,  strike  out  the  closed  quota- 
tion mark  and  the  period  that  foUows. 

Page  6,  after  line  3  insert  the  following: 

"(3)  The  determination  of  whether  a 
person  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  under 
State  law  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  the  proceedings 
were  held.  Any  conviction  which  has  been 
expunged,  set  aside,  or  otherwise  vitiated 
shall  not  be  considered  a  conviction  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  unless  such  expunge- 
ment, setting  aside,  or  vitiation  expressly 
provides  that  the  person  may  not  ship, 
transport,  possess,  or  receive  firearms.". 

(Amendment  to  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  16.  beginning  on  line  11,  strike  out 
"such  expungement  or  elimination  occurs 
under  any  State  law  regarding  the  expunge- 
ment of  criminal  convictions"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "an  expungement  of  that  con- 
viction (xxnirs". 

—Page  3.  line  13,  insert  a  comma  before  "si- 
lencer". 

Page  3,  line  13.  strike  out  the  comma  after 
sUencer. 


Page  3.  run  in  line  8  to  line  7. 

Page  5,  line  13.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert 
"(2)". 

Page  13.  make  lines  14  through  19  full 
measure. 

Page  13.  line  20.  strike  out  "Ammunition" 
and  insert  "Ammunition"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Page  16.  beginning  on  line  11.  strike  out 
"such  expungement  or  elimination  occurs 
under  any  State  law  regarding  the  expunge- 
ment of  criminal  convictions"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "an  expungement  of  that  con- 
viction occurs". 

Page  18.  strike  out  the  quotation  mark  in 
each  of  lines  7  and  13. 

(Amendment  to  the  Volluner  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  10.  line  12,  strike  out  the  close  quota- 
tion mark  and  the  period  that  follows. 

Page  10,  after  line  12  insert  the  following: 

"(o)(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  transfer 
a  handgun  to  an  individual  who  is  not  li- 
censed under  section  923  unless— 

"(A)  such  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  promptly  sends  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mail  (return  receipt  requested),  a  copy 
of  the  documentation  of  the  transaction  re- 
quired under  this  chapter,  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  to  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  transferee  notifying  such  officer  of 
the  transaction;  and 

"(B)  3  days  have  elapsed  since  the  licensee 
transmitted  such  documentation,  unless— 

"(i)  such  officer  certifies  to  the  licensee 
that  the  immediate  delivery  of  the  handgun 
to  the  transferee  is,  to  the  knowledge  of 
such  officer,  necessary  to  protect  against  an 
imminent  threat  to  the  physical  safety  of 
the  transferee; 

"(ii)  the  transferee  provides  proof  that 
the  transferee  purchased  a  handgun  during 
the  immediately  preceding  12-month  period 
and  that  such  3-day  waiting  period  applied 
to  such  purchase;  or 

"(ill)  such  officer  notifies  the  licensee  that 
there  is  no  circumstance  which  would  make 
Illegal  the  receipt  or  possession  of  the  hand- 
gun by  the  transferee. 

"(2)  The  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee 
shall  destroy  each  report  received  under 
this  section  from  any  licensee  concerning 
any  transferee,  within  30  days  after  the  date 
such  report  is  received,  if  such  report  does 
not  indicate  any  circumstance  making  ille- 
gal the  receipt  or  possession  of  a  handgiin 
by  the  transferee. 

"(3)  As  usel  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'handgun'  means  a  firearm  which  has  a 
short  stock  and  is  designed  to  be  held  and 
fired  by  the  use  of  a  single  hand.". 
—Page  18,  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  16  on  page  10  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

8EC  IS.  WAmNG  PERIOD:  RECORD  CHECK  FOR 
CRIMINAL  CONVKTIONS  AND  OTHER 
DISQUAUFICA'nONS  FOR  PURCHASE 
OF  HANDGUNS 

(a)  DxTiNiTioN.— Section  921(a)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  11(b) 
the  following: 

"(23)  The  term  handgun'  means  a  firearm 
which  has  a  short  stock  and  is  designed  to 
be  held  and  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand.". 

(b)  Prohibition.— Section  923(d)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(dXl)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  transfer 


a  handgun  to  an  individual  who  is  not  li- 
censed under  section  923  unless— 

"(A)  such  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  promptly  sends  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mail  (return  receipt  requested),  a  copy 
of  the  documentation  of  the  transaction  re- 
quired under  this  chapter,  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  to  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  transferee  notifying  such  offi- 
cer of  the  transaction;  and 

"(B)  3  days  have  elapsed  since  the  licensee 
transmitted  such  documentation,  unless— 

"(i)  such  officer  certifies  to  the  licensee 
that  the  immediate  delivery  of  the  handgun 
to  the  transferee  is.  to  the  knowledge  of 
such  officer,  necessary  to  protect  against  an 
imminent  threat  to  the  physical  safety  of 
the  transferee; 

"(ii)  the  transferee  provides  proof  that 
the  transferee  purchased  a  handgun  during 
the  immediately  preceding  12month  period 
and  that  such  3-day  waiting  period  applied 
to  such  purchase;  or 

"(ill)  such  officer  notifies  the  licensee  that 
there  is  no  circumstance  which  would  make 
illegal  the  receipt  or  possession  of  the  hand- 
gun by  the  transferee. 

"(2)  The  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee 
shall  destroy  each  report  received  under 
this  section  from  any  licensee  concerning 
any  transferee,  within  30  days  after  the  date 
such  report  is  received,  if  such  report  does 
not  indicate  any  circumstance  making  ille- 
gal the  receipt  or  possession  of  a  handgun 
by  the  transferee.". 

—Page  18.  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  16  on  page  19  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  15.  WAITING  PERIOD;  RECORD  CHECK  FOR 
CRIMINAL  CONVICTIONS  AND  OTHER 
DISQIALIFICATIOMS  FOR  PURCHASE 
OF  HANDGUNS 

(a)  DEnNiTiOR.— Section  921(a)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  11(b) 
the  following: 

"(23)  The  term  handgtm'  means  a  firearm 
which  has  a  short  stock  and  is  designed  to 
be  held  and  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand.". 

(b)  Prohibition.— Section  922(d)  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  transfer 
a  handgun  to  an  individual  who  is  not  li- 
censed under  section  923  unless— 

"(A)  such  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  promptly  sends  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mail  (return  receipt  requested),  a  copy 
of  the  documentation  of  the  transaction  re- 
quired under  this  chapter,  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  to  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  transferee  notifying  such  offi- 
cer of  the  transaction;  and 

"(B)  7  days  have  elapsed  since  the  licensee 
transmitted  such  d(x;umentation.  unless— 

"(i)  such  officer  certifies  to  the  licensee 
that  the  immediate  delivery  of  the  handgun 
to  the  transferee  is,  to  the  knowledge  of 
such  officer,  necessary  to  protect  against  an 
imminent  threat  to  the  physical  safety  of 
the  transferee; 

"(11)  the  transferee  provides  proof  that 
the  transferee  purchased  a  handgun  during 
the  immediately  preceding  12-month  period 
and  that  such  7-day  waiting  period  applied 
to  such  purchase;  or 

"(ill)  such  officer  notifies  the  licensee  that 
there  Is  no  circumstance  which  would  make 


illegal  the  receipt  or  possession  of  the  hand- 
gun by  the  transferee. 

"(2)  The  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee 
shall  destroy  each  report  received  under 
this  section  from  any  licensee  concerning 
any  transferee,  within  30  days  after  the  date 
such  report  is  received,  if  such  report  does 
not  indicate  any  circumstsnce  making  Ille- 
gal the  receipt  or  possession  of  a  handgun 
by  the  transferee.". 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  10,  line  12.  strike  out  the  close  quota- 
tion mark  and  the  period  that  follows. 
Page  10,  after  line  12  insert  the  following: 
"(oKl)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  transfer 
a  handgun  to  an  individual  who  is  not  li- 
censed under  section  923  unless— 

"(A)  such  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  promptly  sends  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mail  (return  receipt  requested),  a  copy 
of  the  documentation  of  the  transaction  re- 
quired under  this  chapter,  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  SecreUry  to  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  transferee  notifying  such  officer  of 
the  transaction;  and 

"(B)  7  days  have  elapsed  since  the  licensee 
transmitted  such  documentation,  unless— 

"(i)  such  officer  certifies  to  the  licensee 
that  the  immediate  delivery  of  the  handgun 
to  the  transferee  is,  to  the  knowledge  of 
such  officer,  necessary  to  protect  against  an 
imminent  threat  to  the  physical  safety  of 
the  transferee; 

"(11)  the  transferee  provides  proof  that 
the  transferee  purchased  a  handgun  during 
the  immediately  preceding  12-month  period 
and  that  such  7-day  waiting  period  applied 
to  such  purchase;  or 

"(iii)  such  officer  notifies  the  licensee  that 
there  is  no  circumstance  which  would  make 
illegal  the  receipt  or  possession  of  the  hand- 
gun by  the  transferee. 

"(2)  The  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee 
shall  destroy  each  report  received  under 
this  section  from  any  licensee  concerning 
any  transferee,  within  30  days  after  the  date 
such  report  is  received,  if  such  report  does 
not  indicate  any  circumstance  making  ille- 
gal the  receipt  or  possession  of  a  handgun 
by  the  transferee. 

'"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'handgun'  means  a  firearm  which  has  a 
short  stock  and  is  designed  to  be  held  and 
fired  by  the  use  of  a  single  hand.". 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  sulistitute.) 
—Page  25.  begirming  in  line  18,  strike  out 
"and  inserting"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  close  quotation  mark  on  line  6. 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
Page  10,  line  12.  strike  out  the  close  quota- 
tion mark  and  the  period  which  follows. 
Page  10.  after  line  '2.  insert  the  following: 
"(o)(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  transfer 
a  handgun  to  an  individual  who  is  not  li- 
censed under  section  923  unless  such  im- 
porter, manufacturer,  or  dealer  promptly 
sends  by  registered  or  certified  mail  (return 
receipt  requested),  a  copy  of  the  documenta- 
tion of  the  transaction  required  under  this 
chapter,  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee  noti- 
fying such  officer  of  the  transaction. 

"(2)  The  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee 


shall  destroy  each  copy  of  documentation 
received  under  this  section  from  any  licens- 
ee concerning  any  transferee,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  such  report  is  received,  if 
such  report  does  not  indicate  any  circum- 
stances making  illegal  the  receipt  or  posses- 
sion of  a  handgun  by  the  transferee. 

"'(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
handgun'  means  a  firearm  which  has  a 
short  stock  and  is  designed  to  be  held  and 
fired  by  the  use  of  a  single  hand.". 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  2,  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  21  and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  accordingly. 

Page  6.  beginning  in  line  17,  strike  out 
"(2)"  and  all  that  follows  through  line  22 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(2), 
by  striking  out  "or  licensed  dealer  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  repair  or  customizing;"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'licensed  dealer,  or 
licensed  collector;": 

Page  7,  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  6  and  redesignate  succeed- 
ing subparagraphs  accordingly. 

Page  8,  line  4,  insert  "and  "  after  the  semi- 
colon. 

Page  8.  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  12. 

Page  10,  line  10,  strike  out '".  or  importing 
or  manufacturing"  and  insert  "or"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Page  11.  strike  out  line  2  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  4  and  redesignate  succeed- 
ing paragraphs  accordingly. 

Page  13.  line  l.  insert  '",  or  ammunition 
(other  than  armor-piercing  ammunition,  as 
such  term  Is  defined  in  section  929  of  this 
title)  in  transactions  involving  1000  rounds 
or  more,"  after  "firearms". 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  10,  line  5,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  10,  line  12,  strike  out  the  final  period 
and  insert  ";  and"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Page  10,  after  line  12,  insert  the  following: 

(9)  by  inserting  after  the  subsection  added 
by  paragraph  (8)  of  this  section  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(o)(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transfer  or  possess  a  firearm  silencer. 

"(2)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to— 

•"(A)  a  transfer  to  or  by,  or  possession  by 
or  under  the  authority  of.  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof  or  a 
State,  or  a  department,  agency,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof;  or 

"(B)  any  lawful  transfer  or  lawful  posses- 
sion of  a  firearm  silencer  that  was  lawfully 
possessed  before  the  date  this  subsection 

Page  28.  after  line  20  Insert  the  following: 
(c)  PaoHiBiTion  or  Firearm  SiLntcms.— 
Section  102(0)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  26,  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  matter  Immediately  fol- 
lowing line  5  on  page  27  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

8EC.  108.  INTERSTATE  TRANSPORT  OF  RIFLES  AND 
SHOTGUNS. 

Section  927  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "No";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)   Notwithstanding   any    provision   of 

State  law  or  of  any  published  ordinance  to 
the  contrary,  any  Individual  may  transport 
any  secured  shotgun  or  secured  rifle  from 


such  Individual'B  place  of  origin  to  any  desti- 
nation State  if — 
'"(1)  such  transport  is— 
"(A)  incident  to  the  change  of  the  individ- 
ual's State  of  residence;  or 

"(B)  for  the  purpose  of  lawful  participa- 
tion in,  or  returning  from  lawful  participa- 
tion in— 
"(i)  hunting; 

"(11)  a  shooting  match  or  contest:  or 
"'(ill)  any  other  lawful  sporting  activity: 
"(2)  the  individual  may  lawfully  transport 
and  possess  such  shotgun  or  rifle— 

"(A)  in  the  individual's  place  of  origin,  the 
dertination  State,  and  the  destination  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  the  destination  State;  and 
"'(B)  under  Federal  law. 
""(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)— 
"'(1)  a  rifle  or  shotgun  is  secured  if  the 
rifle  or  shotgun— 
"'(A)  Is  enclosed  or  cased: 
"'(B)  \s  not  readily  aoceiaible:  and 
"(C)  is  not  loaded  with  ammunition:  and 
"(2)  the  term  place  of  origin'  means— 
"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  change  of  residence, 
the  State  and  political  subdivision  thereof 
from  which  residence  is  changed:  and 

"(B)  in  any  other  case,  the  SUte  and  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  in  which  the  posses- 
sion or  transport  of  th«  rifle  or  shotgun 
begins.". 

(AmendmenU  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  3.  strike  out  line  19  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  10  on  page  5  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'"(21)  The  term  engaged  in  the  busmeas', 
with  respect  to  an  activity,  means  devoting 
time,  attention,  and  labor  to  that  activity  on 
a  recurring  basis,  and  for  that  purpose 
maintaining  firearms  on  hand  or  being  will- 
ing and  able  to  procure  firearms,  but  such 
term  does  not  include  the  sale  by  the  owner 
of  a  personal  collection  In  connection  with 
liquidation  of  such  a  collection.". 
Page  11,  after  line  22,  insert  the  following: 
(5)  Section  923(d)(l)(E)(l)  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "conducts"  and  insert- 
ing '"engages  in"  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "conduct"  and  insert- 
ing "engage  in  "  In  lieu  thereof. 

Redesignate  succeeding  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page  7.  line  10.  strike  out  "shall  not 
apply"  and  all  that  follows  through  "fire- 
arms)"  in  line  2  on  page  8,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  delivery  of 
any  rifle  or  shotgun  to  a  resident  of  a  State 
other  than  a  State  in  which  the  licensee's 
place  of  business  is  located  if  the  transferee 
meets  in  person  with  the  transferor  to  ac- 
complish the  transfer,  and  the  sale,  deliv- 
ery, and  receipt  fully  comply  with  the  legal 
conditions  of  sale  in  both  such  SUtes  (and 
any  licensed  manufacturer,  Importer  or 
dealer  shall  be  presumed,  for  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  to  have  had  actual 
knowledge  of  the  SUte  laws  and  published 
ordinances  of  both  States).'" 

Page  11.  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  22  and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  accordingly. 

Page  11,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  24  and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  accordingly. 

Page  14.  beginning  In  line  3,  strike  out  "of 
a  person"  and  all  that  follows  through  "li- 
cense" In  line  4. 

Page  14,  line  6,  strike  out  "once"  and 
insert  "twice"  In  lieu  thereof. 
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Pace  14.  line  10.  strike  out  "in  the  course" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "investigation" 
in  line  11. 

Page  13,  line  25,  strike  out  "or". 

Page  14.  line  1,  strike  out  ".  or  a  licensed 
collector"  after  "dealer". 

Page  14.  strike  out  line  12  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  21  and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  accordingly. 

Page  19.  line  15.  strike  out  "willfully"  and 
inserting  "knowingly"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Page  26.  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  matter  Immediately  fol- 
lowing line  5  on  page  27  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  \m.  ItTTERSTATE  TRANSPORT  OF  RIFLES  A.ND 
SHOTGITHS. 

Section  927  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "No";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing: 
"(b)    Notwithstanding    any    provision    of 

State  law  or  of  any  published  ordinance  to 
the  contrary,  any  ir.  ividual  may  transport 
any  secured  shotgun  or  secured  rifle  from 
such  individuals  place  of  origin  to  any  desti- 
nation State  if — 
"(1)  such  transport  Is— 
"(A)  incident  to  the  change  of  the  individ- 
ual's State  of  residence:  or 

"(B)  for  the  purpose  of  lawful  participa- 
ton  in,  or  returning  from  lawful  participa- 
tion in— 
"(1)  huntinr. 

"(11)  a  shooting  match  or  contest:  or 
"(iii)  any  other  lawful  sporting  activity; 
and 

"(2)  the  individual  may  lawfully  transport 
and  possess  such  shotgun  or  rifle — 

"(A)  in  the  individual's  place  of  origin,  the 
destination  State,  and  the  destination  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  the  destination  State:  and 
"(B)  under  Federal  law. 
"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)— 
"(I)  a  rifle  or  shotgun  is  secured  if  the 
rifle  or  shotgun— 

'(A)  is  enclosed  or  cased: 
'•(B)  is  not  readily  accessible:  and 
"(C)  is  not  loaded  with  ammunition;  and 
"(2)  the  term  place  of  orgin'  means— 
"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  change  of  residence, 
the  State  and  political  subdivision  thereof 
from  which  residence  is  changed:  and 

"(B)  In  any  other  case,  the  State  and  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  in  which  the  posses- 
sion or  transport  of  the  rifle  or  shotgun 
begins.". 

Page  27.  beginning  in  line  23.  strike  out 
"part"  and  all  that  follows  through  "exclu- 
sively" in  line  1  on  page  28  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "part  designed  and  Intended  solely 
and  exclusively,  or  combination  of  parts  de- 
signed and  intended. ". 
Page  10,  line  5,  strike  out  'and". 
Page  10,  line  12.  strike  out  the  final  period 
and  insert  ";and"  in  lieu  thereof. 
Page  10.  after  line  12.  insert  the  following: 
(9)  by  inserting  after  the  subsection  added 
by  paragraph  (8)  of  this  section  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(oXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transfer  or  possess  a  firearm  silencer. 

"(2)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to— 

"(A)  a  transfer  to  or  by,  or  possession  by 
or  under  the  authority  of,  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof  or  a 
State,  or  a  department,  agency,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof:  or 

"(B)  any  lawful  transfer  or  lawful  posses- 
sion of  a  firearm  silencer  that  was  lawfully 
possessed  before  the  date  this  subsection 
takes  effect.". 


Page  28.  after  line  20  Insert  the  following: 

(C)  PROHIsmOH  oil  FlRKASlI  SiLKNCERS.— 

Section  102(9)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Page  2.  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  21  and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  accordingly. 

Page  6,  beginning  in  line  17,  strike  out 
"(2)"  and  all  that  follows  through  line  22 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(2), 
by  striking  out  or  licensed  dealer  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  repair  or  customlzmg;'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "licensed  dealer,  or 
licensed  collector;';". 

Page  7,  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  6  and  redesignate  succeed- 
ing subparagraphs  accordingly. 

Page  8.  line  4.  Insert  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon. 

Page  8,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  12. 

Page  10,  line  19,  strike  out  ",  or  Importing 
or  manufacturing"  and  insert  "or"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Page  11.  strike  out  line  2  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  4  and  redesignate  succeed- 
ing paragraphs  accordingly. 

Page  13,  line  1,  Insert  ".  or  ammunition 
(other  than  armor-piercing  ammunition,  as 
such  term  is  defined  in  section  929  of  this 
title)  in  transactions  involving  1,000  rounds 
or  more,"  after  "firearms". 
By  Mr.  McCOLLUM. 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 

Page  14,  beginning  on  line  6,  strike  out 
"not  more  than  once  during  any  12-month 
period;"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(11)  not  more  than  three  times  during  any 
18-month  period,  unless  the  Secretary  or 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  approves  such  Inspec- 
tion; 

Page  14.  beginning  on  line  15,  strike  out 
"not  more  than  once  during  any  12-month 
period;"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  not  more  than  three  times  during  any 
18-month  period,  unless  the  Secretary  or 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  approves  such  Inspec- 
tion;   

By  Mr.  MRAZEK: 
(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—After  the  section  109  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  substitute  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.   11«.  PROHIBITIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CER- 
TAIN FIREARMS. 

(a)  MAinrrACTURK.- (1)  Section  922  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  last  subsection  added  by 
section  102  the  foUowiitg: 

"(o)  Except  as  provided  in  section  925(f) 
of  this  title,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  manufacture  any  firearm  that  the 
Secretary  determines  Is  not— 

"(1)  readily  detecUble  as  a  firearm  by  the 
standard  security  equipment  commonly 
used  at  airports;  and 

"(2)  readily  Identifiable  as  a  firearm.". 

(2)  Section  925  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  declare  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  prohibition  of  section  922(o) 
of  this  title  with  respect  to  firearms  of  a 
type  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
identical  to  a  type  designed  and  produced  in 
the  United  SUtes  for  commercial  sale 
before  January  1, 1986.". 


(b)  IiiPORTA"noK.— Section  925(d)  of  title 
18,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 105,  is  further  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  the  following:  "The  Secretary  shall 
not  authorize  under  this  subsection  the  im- 
porUtion  of  any  firearm  that  is  not  readily 
detecUble  as  a  firearm  by  the  standard  se- 
curity equipment  commonly  used  at  airports 
and  readily  identifiable  as  a  firearm.". 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

(Amendment   to   the   committee   amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—At  the  end  of  the  substitute  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.     .  PROHIBITIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN 
FIREARMS. 

(a)  Mamufacture.- (1)  Section  922  of  title 
18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  subsection  added  by  section 
2  the  following: 

"(o)  Except  as  provided  in  section  925(f) 
of  this  title,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  manufacture  any  firearm  that  the 
Secretary  determines  is  not— 

"(1)  readily  detecUble  as  a  firearm  by  the 
standard  security  equipment  commonly 
used  at  airports;  and 

"(2)  readily  identifiable  as  a  firearm.". 

(2)  Section  925  of  title  18.  Unitetl  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"'(f)  The  Secretary  shall  declare  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  prohibition  of  section  922(o) 
of  this  title  with  respect  to  firearms  of  a 
type  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
identical  to  a  type  designed  and  produced  In 
the  United  SUtes  for  commercial  sale 
before  January  1.  1986.". 

(b)  Importation.— Section  925(d)  of  title 
18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  the  following:  "The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  authorize  under  this  subsec- 
tion the  importation  of  any  firearm  that  is 
not  readily  detecUble  as  a  firearm  by  the 
standard  security  equipment  commonly 
used  at  airports  and  readily  identifiable  as  a 
firearm.". 

By  Mr.  SHAW: 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  Amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  10,  line  5,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  10,  line  12,  strike  out  the  close  quoU- 
tion  mark  and  the  period  that  follows. 

Page  10,  after  line  12  insert  the  following: 

(9)  by  inserting  after  the  subsection  added 
by  paragraph  (8)  of  this  section  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(OKI)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transfer  or  possess  a  firearm  silencer. 

"(2)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to— 

"(A)  a  transfer  to  or  by.  or  possession  by 
or  under  the  authority  of,  the  United  SUtes 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof  or  a 
SUte.  or  a  department,  agency,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof;  or 

"(B)  any  lawful  transfer  or  lawful  posses- 
sion of  a  firearm  silencer  that  was  lawfully 
possessed  before  the  date  this  subsection 
takes  effect.". 

Page  28,  after  line  20  Insert  the  foUowing: 

(C)  PROHIBITIOK  ok  FIRXARM  SllXKCIRS.— 

Section  102(9)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida: 
(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Section  109  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  is  amended  by  striking  out  "solely 
and  exclusively". 


—Page  2,  line  16.  Insert  "a  machlnegun  or" 
before  "a  silencer.". 

Page  2,  line  22,  Insert  "a  machlnegun  or" 
before  "a". 

Page  2,  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  5  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following; 

SEC  L  PROHIBITION  ON  TRANSFER  AND  POSSES- 
SION OF  MACHINEGUN8  AND  SILENC- 
ERS. 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  111.  WAITING  PERIOD  FOR  PURCHASE  OF 
HANDGLINS. 

(a)  Definition.— Section  921(a)  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraphs  added  by  section 
101(5)  the  following: 

"(25)  The  term  handgun'  means  a  firearm 
which  has  a  short  sto<^k  and  is  designed  to 
be  held  and  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand.". 

(b)  Prohibition.— Section  922  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  subsections  added  by  section 
102(8)  the  following: 

"(o)(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  transfer 
a  handgun  to  an  Individual  who  Is  not  li- 
censed under  section  923  unless— 

"(A)  such  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has,  before  delivery  of  the  handgun, 
sent  by  registered  or  certified  mail  (return 
receipt  requested),  a  copy  of  a  sworn  sUte- 
ment  by  the  transferee,  in  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary— 

"(I)  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee 
notifying  such  officer  of  the  proposed  trans- 
action, and  requesting  such  officer  to  con- 
firm the  residence  of  the  transferee,  and  to 
examine  SUte  and  local  official  records  of 
criminal  convictions  and  adjudications  of 
metal  Incompetency,  readily  available  to 
that  officer,  and  report  to  such  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  whether  any  such 
records  show  any  such  conviction  or  adjudi- 
cation for  the  transferee;  and 

"(11)  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion which  shall  examine  Federal  official 
records  which  may  reveal  any  circumstance 
making  Illegal  the  receipt  or  possession  of  a 
handgun  by  the  transferee  and  report  to  the 
Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  whether 
any  such  records  show  any  such  circum- 
stance; 

""(B)(i)  such  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has  received  such  reports  from  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  transferee  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Inv .    Igatlon;  or 

"(U)  10  dayo  have  elapsed  from  the  send- 
ing of  the  sworn  sUtement:  and 

"'(C)  such  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has  not  received  Information  from 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  or  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  that  receipt 
or  possession  of  the  handgun  by  the  trans- 
feree would  be  In  violation  of  Federal  law  or 
of  a  SUte  or  local  law  of  the  residence  of 
the  transferee. 

"(2)  An  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
who  receives  a  report  from  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  after  a  transfer  has  taken 
place  shall,  if  the  report  contains  Informa- 
tion that  receipt  or  possession  of  the  hand- 
giui  by  the  transferee  would  be  In  violation 
of  Federal  law  or  of  SUte  or  of  local  law  of 
the  residence  of  the  transferee.  Immediately 
communicate  all  information  such  importer. 


manufacturer,    or   dealer    has    about   the 
transfer  and  the  transferee  to— 

"(A)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  business  of  the  Importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer; 

"'(B)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee; 

"(C)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation: 
and 

"(D)  the  SecreUry. 

"(3)  An  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
who  receives  Information,  not  otherwise 
available  to  the  public.  In  a  report  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  disclose  that  Infor- 
mation except  incident  to  the  proposed 
transfer.". 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. ) 
—At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    111.    WAITING    PERIOD    FOR    PURCHASE    OF 
HANDGUNS. 

(a)  Definition.- Section  921(a)  of  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code,  U  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraphs  added  by  section 
101(6)  the  following: 

"(25)  The  term  handgun"  means  a  firearm 
which  has  a  short  stock  and  Is  designed  to 
be  held  and  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand.". 

(b)  Prohibition.— Section  922  of  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  subsections  added  by  section 
102(8)  the  following: 

"(o)(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  transfer 
a  handgun  to  am  Individual  who  Is  not  li- 
censed under  section  923  unless— 

"(A)  such  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has,  before  delivery  of  the  handgim, 
sent  by  registered  or  certified  mail  (return 
receipt  requested),  a  copy  of  a  sworn  sUte- 
ment by  the  transferee.  In  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  SecreUry— 

•"(I)  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee 
notifying  such  officer  of  the  proposed  trans- 
action, and  requesting  such  officer  to  con- 
firm the  residence  of  the  transferee,  and  to 
examine  SUte  and  local  official  records  of 
criminal  convictions  and  adjudications  of 
mental  incompetency,  readily  available  to 
that  officer,  and  report  to  such  Importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  whether  any  such 
records  show  any  such  conviction  or  adjudi- 
cation for  the  transferee;  and 

"(11)  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion which  shall  examine  Federal  official 
records  which  may  reveal  any  circumstance 
making  Illegal  the  receipt  or  possession  of  a 
handgun  by  the  transferee  and  report  to  the 
Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  whether 
any  such  records  show  any  such  circum- 
stances; 

""(BKI)  such  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has  received  such  reports  from  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  transferee  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;  or 

"(11)  3  days  have  elapsed  from  the  sending 
of  the  sworn  statement;  and 

'"(C)  such  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has  not  received  information  from 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  or  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  that  receipt 
or  possession  of  the  handgun  by  the  trans- 
feree would  be  In  violation  of  Federal  law  or 
of  a  SUte  or  local  law  of  the  residence  of 
the  transferee. 

"(2)  An  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
who  receives  a  report  from  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  alter  a  transfer  has  taken 


place  shall,  if  the  report  contains  informa- 
tion that  receipt  or  possession  of  the  hand- 
gun by  the  transferee  would  be  In  violation 
of  Federal  law  or  of  SUte  or  local  law  of  the 
residence  of  the  transferee.  Immediately 
communicate  all  Information  such  Importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  has  about  the 
transfer  and  the  transferee  to— 

"(A)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  business  of  the  Importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer, 

"(B)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee: 

"(C)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 
and 

"(D)  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  An  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
who  receives  Information,  not  otherwise 
available  to  the  public,  In  a  report  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  disclose  that  Infor- 
mation except  Incident  to  the  proposed 
transfer.". 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  add  the  following  new  section: 

SKC    111.   WArriNG    PERIOD   FOR    PURCHASE   OF 
HANDGUNS. 

(a)  Definition.— Section  921(a)  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  added 
after  the  paragraphs  added  by  section 
101(6)  the  following: 

"(26)  The  term  handgun'  means  a  firearm 
which  has  a  short  stock  and  Is  designed  to 
be  held  and  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand.". 

(b)  Prohibition.— Section  922  of  title  16, 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  subsections  added  by  section 
103(8)  the  following: 

"(o)(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  transfer 
a  handgun  to  an  Individual  who  Is  not  li- 
censed under  section  923  unless— 

"(A)  such  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has,  before  delivery  of  the  handgun, 
sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall  (return 
receipt  requested),  a  copy  of  a  sworn  sUte- 
ment by  the  transferee.  In  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary— 

"(1)  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee 
notifying  such  officer  of  the  proposed  trans- 
action, and  requesting  such  officer  to  con- 
firm the  residence  of  the  transferee,  and  to 
examine  SUte  and  local  official  records  of 
criminal  convictions  and  adjudications  of 
mental  Incompetency,  readily  available  to 
that  officer,  and  report  to  such  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  whether  any  such 
records  show  any  such  conviction  or  adjudi- 
cation for  the  transferee:  and 

""(U)  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion which  shall  examine  Federal  official 
records  which  may  reveal  any  circumstance 
making  Illegal  the  receipt  or  possession  of  a 
handgun  by  the  transferee  and  report  to  the 
importer,  -nanufacturer,  or  dealer  whether 
any  such  records  show  any  such  circum- 
stance: 

"(B)(1)  such  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has  received  such  reports  from  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  transferee  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;  or 

"(ID  7  days  have  elapsed  from  the  sending 
of  the  sworn  sUtement;  and 

"'(C)  such  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has  not  received  Information  from 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  or  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  that  receipt 
or  possession  of  the  handgun  by  the  trans- 
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feree  would  be  in  violation  of  Federal  law  or 
of  a  State  or  local  law  of  the  residence  of 
the  transferee. 

"(2)  An  importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
who  receives  a  report  from  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  after  a  transfer  has  taken 
place  shall,  if  the  report  contains  informa- 
tion that  receipt  or  possession  of  the  hand- 
gun by  the  transferee  would  be  in  violation 
of  Federal  law  or  of  State  or  local  law  of  ihe 
residence  of  the  transferee,  immediately 
communicate  all  information  such  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  has  about  the 
transfer  and  the  transferee  to— 

"(A)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  business  of  the  importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer; 

"(B)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee: 

"(C)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 
and 

"(D)  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  An  importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
who  receives  information,  not  otherwise 
available  to  the  public,  in  a  report  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  disclose  that  infor- 
mation except  incident  to  the  proposed 
transfer.". 

—Page  18,  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  16  on  page  19  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC    IS.    WAITING    PERIOD    FOR    PIRCHASE    OF 
HANDGITHS. 

(a)  DEnwrnoN.— Section  921(a)  of  title  18, 
United  States  C(xle.  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  11(b) 
the  following: 

"(21)  The  term  handgun'  means  a  firearm 
which  has  a  short  stock  and  is  designed  to 
be  held  and  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand.". 

(b)  PKOHiBmoN.— Section  922(d)  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(dXl)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  transfer 
a  handgiin  to  an  individual  who  is  not  li- 
censed under  section  923  unless— 

"(A)  such  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has.  before  delivery  of  the  handgim, 
sent  by  registered  or  certified  mail  (return 
receipt  requested),  a  copy  of  a  sworn  state- 
ment by  the  transferee,  in  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary- 

"(i)  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee 
notifying  such  officer  of  the  proposed  trans- 
action, and  requesting  such  officer  to  con- 
firm the  residence  of  the  transferee,  and  to 
examine  State  and  local  official  records  of 
criminal  convictions  and  adjudications  of 
mental  incompetency,  readily  available  to 
that  officer,  and  report  to  such  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  whether  any  such 
records  show  any  such  conviction  or  adjudi- 
cation for  the  transferee;  and 

"(ii)  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion which  shall  examine  Federal  official 
records  which  may  reveal  any  circumstance 
making  illegal  the  receipt  or  possession  of  a 
handgun  by  the  transferee  and  report  to  the 
importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  whether 
any  such  records  show  any  such  circum- 
stance: 

"(BKi)  such  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has  received  such  reports  from  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  transferee  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;  or 

"(11)  10  days  have  elapsed  from  the  send- 
ing of  the  sworn  statement;  and 


"(C)  such  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has  not  received  information  from 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  or  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  that  receipt 
or  possession  of  the  handgun  by  the  trans- 
feree would  be  in  violation  of  Federal  law  or 
of  a  State  or  local  law  of  the  residence  of 
the  transferee. 

"(2)  An  importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
who  receives  a  report  from  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  after  a  transfer  has  taken 
place  shall,  if  the  report  contains  informa- 
tion that  receipt  or  possession  of  the  hand- 
gxin  by  the  transferee  would  be  in  violation 
of  Federal  law  of  State  or  of  local  law  of  the 
residence  of  the  transferee,  immediately 
communicate  all  information  such  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  has  about  the 
transfer  and  the  transferee  to— 

"(A)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  business  of  the  importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer 

"(B)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee: 

"(C)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 
and 

"(D)  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  An  importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
who  receives  information,  not  otherwise 
available  to  the  public,  in  a  report  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  disclose  that  infor- 
mation except  incident  to  the  proposed 
transfer.". 

SEC.  It.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  Genkral.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  ExcKFTioif.— Section  15  shall  take 
effect  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

—Page  18.  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  16  on  page  19  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC    IS.    WAITING    PERIOD    FOR    PURCHASE    OF 
HANDOirNS. 

(a)  DEFmiTiow.— Section  921(a)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  11(b) 
the  following: 

"(21)  The  term  'handgun'  means  a  firearm 
which  has  a  short  stock  and  is  designed  to 
be  held  and  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand.". 

(b)  PROHiBmoif.— Section  922(d)  of  title 
18.  United  States  C(xle.  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  transfer 
a  handgiui  to  an  individual  who  is  not  li- 
censed under  section  923  unless— 

"(A)  such  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has,  before  delivery  of  the  handgun, 
sent  by  registered  or  certified  mail  (return 
receipt  requested),  a  copy  of  a  sworn  state- 
ment by  the  transferee,  in  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary— 

"(i)  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee 
notifying  such  officer  of  the  proposed  trans- 
action, and  requesting  such  officer  to  con- 
firm the  residence  of  the  transferee,  and  to 
examine  State  and  local  official  records  of 
criminal  convictions  and  adjudications  of 
mental  incompetency,  readily  available  to 
that  officer,  and  report  to  such  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  whether  any  such 
records  show  any  such  conviction  or  adjudi- 
cation for  the  transferee:  and 

"(11)  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion which  shall  examine  Federal  official 
records  which  may  reveal  any  circumstance 
making  illegal  the  receipt  or  possession  of  a 


handgun  by  the  transferee  and  report  to  the 
importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  whether 
any  such  records  show  any  such  circum- 
stance; 

"(BKi)  such  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has  received  such  reports  from  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  transferee  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;  or 

"(ii)  3  days  have  ela[)8ed  from  the  sending 
of  the  sworn  statement:  and 

"(C)  such  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has  not  received  information  from 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  or  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  that  receipt 
or  possession  of  the  handgim  by  the  trans- 
feree would  be  in  violation  of  Federal  law  or 
of  a  State  or  local  law  of  the  residence  of 
the  transferee. 

"(2)  An  importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
who  receives  a  report  from  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  after  a  transfer  has  taken 
place  shall,  if  the  report  contains  informa- 
tion that  receipt  or  possession  of  the  hand- 
gun by  the  transferee  would  be  in  violation 
of  Federal  law  or  of  State  or  local  law  of  the 
residence  of  the  transferee,  immediately 
communicate  all  information  such  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  has  about  the 
transfer  and  the  transferee  to— 

"(A)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  business  of  the  importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer: 

"(B)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee; 

"(C)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation: 
and 

"(D)  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  An  importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
who  receives  information,  not  otherwise 
available  to  the  public,  in  a  report  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  disclose  that  infor- 
mation except  incident  to  the  proposed 
transfer.". 

SEC.  IS.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  ExcETTioN.— Section  IS  shall  take 
effect  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  natiu-e  of  a  substitute.) 
—Section  102  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (7).  by  striking  out 
■and": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and  ":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

(9)  by  inserting  after  the  subsection  added 
by  paragraph  (8)  of  this  section  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(OKI)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transfer  or  possess  a  machinegun. 

"(2)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to— 

"(A)  a  transfer  to  or  by,  or  possession  by 
or  under  the  authority  of,  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof  or  a 
State,  or  a  department,  agency,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof:  or 

"(B)  any  lawful  transfer  or  lawful  posses- 
sion of  a  machinegtin  that  was  lawfully  pos- 
sessed before  the  date  this  subsection  takes 
effect.". 

Section  110  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 


(c)  Machinboun  PROHiBmoN.— Section 
103(9)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  substitute.) 
—Page  20,  line  14,  insert  "or  if  the  drug  traf- 
ficking crime  Is  an  especially  serious  drug 
trafficking  crime  "  after  "machinegun". 

Page  20,  line  19,  insert  "or  if  the  drug  traf- 
ficking crime  is  an  especially  serious  drug 
trafficking  crime"  after  "machinegun". 

Page  21,  after  line  2  Insert  the  following: 

(3)  Section  924(c)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  para- 
graph added  by  section  10(a)  the  following: 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"especially  serious  drug  trafficking  crime' 
means  a  drug  trafficking  crime  that  in- 
volves— 

"(A)  2  or  more  kUograms  of  a  narcotic 
drug  described  In  subparagraph  (C),  (D),  or 
(E)  of  section  102(17)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Penalties  Act  (21  UJS.C.  802(17)); 

"(B)  I  or  more  kilograms  of  a  narcotic 
drug  in  schedule  I  or  II  in  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  that  Is 
not  described  in  subparagraph  (C),  (D).  or 
(E)  of  section  102(17)  of  such  Act; 

""(C)  1  kilogram  or  more  of  phencyclidlne; 
or 

"(D)  25  grams  or  more  of  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide.". 

Redesignate  succeeding  subsections  ac- 
cordingly. 

—Page  14,  line  6.  insert  "OR  FIREARM  USE 
IN  ESPECIALLY  SERIOUS  DRUG  TRAFFICK- 
ING CRIME"  after  "CRIME". 

Page  14,  line  12,  insert  "or  if  the  drug  traf- 
ficking crime  is  an  especially  serious  drug 
trafficking  crime"  after  "machinegtm". 

Page  14,  line  16,  insert  "or  if  the  dnig  traf- 
ficking cnme  U  an  especially  serious  drug 
trafficking  crime  "  after  "machinegun". 

Page  14.  line  18.  strike  out  "DEriNrnoN" 
and  insert  "DKriNrrioNS"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Page  IS,  after  line  4  insert  the  following: 

(3)  Section  924(c)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  para- 
graph added  by  section  10(a)  the  following: 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'especially  serious  drug  trafficking  crime' 
means  a  drug  trafficking  crime  that  in- 
volves— 

"'(A)  2  or  more  kilograms  of  a  narcotic 
drug  described  in  subparagraph  (C),  (D),  or 
(E)  of  section  102(17)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(17)); 

""(B)  1  or  more  kilograms  of  a  narcotic 
drug  in  schedule  I  or  II  in  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  that  is 
not  described  in  subparagraph  (C),  (D),  or 
(E)  of  section  102(17)  of  such  Act; 

"'(C)  1  kilogram  or  more  of  phencyclidlne; 
or 


"(D)  35  grams  or  more  of  lysergic  acid 
df-^thylamlde.". 

Redesignate  succeeding  subtectioits  ac- 
cordingly. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
— (1)  In  the  Volkmer  amendment  (on  page 
H  1319  of  the  March  18.  1986  Congressional 
Record)  following  the  amendments  made  to 
subsection  934(c)  add  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

'"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "crime  of  violence'  means  an  offense 
that  Is  a  felony  and— 

""(A)  has  as  an  element  the  use.  attempted 
use.  or  threatened  use  of  physical  force 
against  the  person  or  property  of  another, 
or 

"(B)  that  by  its  nature,  involves  a  substan- 
tial risk  that  physical  force  against  the 
person  or  property  of  another  may  be  used 
in  the  course  of  committing  the  offense.". 

(2)  (On  page  H13ie  of  the  March  18.  1986 
Congressional  Record.)  strike  all  amend- 
ments made  to  subsection  934(D)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(dKl)  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  in- 
volved in  or  used  in  any  knowing  violation 
of  subsection  (aK4),  (aK6>,  (f),  (g),  (h).  (I), 
(j).  or  (k)  of  section  922,  or  knowing  impor- 
Ution  or  bringing  into  the  United  SUtes  or 
any  possession  thereof  any  firearm  or  am- 
munition in  violation  of  section  922(1),  or 
knowing  violation  of  section  924,  or  willful 
violation  of  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter  or  any  rule  or  regulation  promul- 
gated thereunder,  or  any  violation  of  any 
other  criminal  law  of  the  United  SUtes,  or 
any  firearm  or  ammunition  intended  to  be 
used  in  any  offense  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  where  such  Intent  is 
demonstrated  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence, shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and  for- 
feiture, and  all  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  sei- 
zure, forfeiture,  and  disposition  of  firearms, 
as  defined  in  section  584S(a)  of  that  Code, 
shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  extend  to  seizures 
and  forfeitures  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter:  Provided.  That  upon  acquittal  of 
the  owner  or  possessor,  or  dismissal  of  the 
charges  agaiiut  him  other  than  upon 
motion  of  the  Oovenunent  prior  to  trial, 
the  seized  firearms  or  ammunition  shall  be 
returned  forthwith  to  the  owner  or  posses- 
sor or  to  a  person  delegated  by  the  owner  or 
possessor  unless  the  return  of  the  firearms 
or  ammunition  would  place  the  owner  or 
possessor  or  his  delegate  In  violation  of  law. 
Any  action  or  proceeding  (or  the  forfeiture 
of  flreanna  or  ammunition  shall  be  com- 


menced within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  of  such  seizure. 

'"OKA)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  for 
the  return  of  firearms  or  ammunition  telicd 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the 
court  shall  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other 
than  the  United  SUtes,  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee,  and  the  United  SUtet  shall  be 
liable  therefor. 

"(B)  In  any  other  action  or  proceeding 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the 
court,  when  It  finds  that  such  action  was 
without  foundation,  or  was  initiated  vexa- 
tlously.  frivolously,  or  in  bad  faith,  shall 
allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than  the 
United  SUtes,  a  reasonable  attorneys  fee, 
and  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  liable  there- 
for. 

"(C)  Only  those  firearms  or  quantities  of 
ammunition  particularly  named  and  individ- 
ually identified  as  Involved  In  or  used  In  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapur  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  issued  thereunder,  or 
any  other  criminal  law  of  the  United  SUtet 
or  as  Intended  to  be  used  In  any  offense  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
where  such  Intent  Is  demonstrated  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence,  shall  be  subject  to 
seizure,  forfeiture,  and  disposition."". 

"(D)  The  United  SUtes  shall  be  liable  for 
attorneys'  fees  under  this  paragraph  only  to 
the  extent  provided  In  advance  by  appro- 
priation AcU. " 

"(3)  The  offenses  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3KC)  of  this  subsection 
are— 

"(A)  any  crime  of  violence,  as  that  term  Is 
defined  In  section  924(c)(3)  of  thU  title: 

"(B)  any  offense  punishable  under  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et 
seq.)  or  the  Controlled  Subttanoet  Import 
and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  OSl  et  mq.): 

"(C)  any  offense  described  In  section 
923(aKl),  923(a)(3).  922(aKS).  or  922(b)(3)  of 
this  title,  where  the  firearm  or  ammunition 
Intended  to  be  used  in  any  such  offense  is 
involved  In  a  pattern  of  activities  which  in- 
cludes a  violation  of  any  offense  described 
In  section  922(aHl).  933(aK8>.  933(aK5), 
933(b>(3)  of  this  title: 

"'(D)  any  offense  described  In  section 
933(d)  of  this  title  where  the  firearm  or  am- 
munition is  Intended  to  be  used  In  such  of- 
fense by  the  transferor  of  such  firearm  or 
ammunition; 

"(E)  any  offense  described  In  section 
933(1),  933(j),  933(1),  933(n)  or  934(b)  of  thU 
title:  and 

"(F)  any  offense  which  may  be  prosecuted 
In  a  court  of  the  United  SUtes  which  In- 
volves the  exporutlon  of  firearms  or  ammu- 
nition; and. ". 
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HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

or  ARIZONA 
IH  THE  HOT7SE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1986 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Tucson  Citizen  told  the  story  of  a 
couple  in  their  earty  sixty's  who  have  been 
foster  parents  to  233  babies  since  1 966.  It's  a 
story  of  233  adopted  children  who  spent  the 
first  few  days  and  weeks  of  ttieir  lives  loved 
arxj  cared  for  by  two  special  people.  Many  of 
us  are  here  today  because  as  chlkjren  we 
were  nurtured  by  tt>e  love  and  support  of  our 
families.  They  helped  develop  our  self-esteem 
and  gave  us  the  courage  to  achieve  our  goals. 
This  story  celebrates  the  hundreds  of  foster 
parents  across  the  country  wtx)  work  to  make 
"family"  a  reality  for  our  children. 

[From  the  Tucson  Citizen.  Feb.  19. 1988] 
Familt 

Most  families  have  brought  a  t>aby  home 
from  the  hospital  once,  twice,  maybe  even  a 
few  times. 

Delores  and  Leonard  Hartman  have 
brought  a  newlx)m  into  their  home  hun- 
dreds of  times,  as  foster  parents  since  1966. 
After  20  years  with  babies  in  the  house, 
they're  retiring. 

But  if  babies  waiting  for  adoption  could 
somehow  choose  someone  to  care  for  them, 
the  Hartmans  would  get  a  lot  of  votes. 

"I  Just  love  babies."  Mrs.  Hartman  said. 
"When  my  youngest  chUd  started  school.  I 
knew  some  people  at  church  who  were  doing 
foster  care  for  the  Arizona  Children's  Home 
Association,  and  that's  how  I  got  into  it.  But 
mostly  I  Just  love  twbies." 

The  couple's  first  baby  had  red  hair  and 
was  named  Tommy.  "I'll  never  forget  our 
first  one— he  was  a  little  redheaded  baby. 
My  husband  has  red  hair,  and  he'd  always 
wanted  a  redheaded  baby.  Well,  now  we  had 
him." 

Over  the  years.  233  babies,  all  under  age  2, 
have  stayed  with  the  Hartmans  until 
moving  into  their  adoptive  parents'  homes. 
The  longest  any  has  stayed  has  t>een  eight 
months,  when  there  were  medical  problems 
that  held  up  adoption.  Most  have  stayed 
only  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

No  matter  how  short  the  stay,  though, 
they've  been  important  to  Mrs.  Hartman.  "I 
took  a  picture  when  I  got  the  baby  and  a 
picture  when  they  went  home.  I  recorded 
their  weights  and  I  gave  every  baby  a 
name."  She  also  recorded  the  names  the 
babies'  adoptive  parents  gave  them,  but 
acme  adoptive  parents  would  ask  the  Hart- 
mans what  name  they  had  chosen  and 
would  keep  it. 

Eight  photo  albums  are  filled  with  memo- 
rabilia from  each  tMtby's  time  with  the  Hart- 
mans. "I  enjoy  looking  at  them.  Also,  some- 
times I  even  hear  from  some  of  them, "  Mis. 
Hartman  said. 

The  Hartmans  reared  four  children  of 
their  own  and  now  have  five  grandchildren. 
Hartman  is  62  and  bis  wife  is  61. 


Even  though  she's  retiring  as  a  foster 
mother,  Mrs.  Hartman  Is  not  giving  up  the 
three  l>abies  she  cares  for  during  the  day. 
All  three  are  under  1  year  old,  and  that  is 
the  way  she  likes  it.  "Let  someone  else  potty 
train  them,"  she  said. 

But  what  about  colic  and  all  the  other 
well-known  hazards  presented  by  having  a 
very  small  person  in  the  house?  Mrs.  Hart- 
man admitted  that  some  of  the  liabies  have 
l>een  hearty  criers  and  some  have  kept  her 
awake  nights.  She  did  acknowledge  that 
being  up  all  night  and  then  having  three 
babies  walk  in  the  front  door  the  next 
morning  was  a  little  tiring.  But  not  too 
tiring. 

Loving  children,  especially  Iwbies.  seems 
to  nin  in  the  family. 

The  Hartmans  feel  able  to  retire  t>ecause 
their  daughter.  Nancy  Higginbotham,  will 
take  over.  Higgintx>tham,  a  mother  of  two, 
had  been  a  foster  mother  in  Flagstaff  and 
recently  moved  to  Tucson.  She  also  will  take 
in  Infants  through  the  Arizona  Children's 
Home  Association. 

"I  never  thought  I  would  retire,"  Mrs. 
Hartman  said.  "But  things  do  have  a  way  of 
working  out.  Nancy  was  already  an  infant 
foster  parent  in  Flagstaff.  When  she  moved 
to  Tucson.  I  knew  I  could  retire." 

Mrs.  Hartman  had  high  praise  for  the  Ari- 
zona Children's  Home  Association,  saying  it 
does  an  excellent  Job  of  matching  infants 
with  adoptive  parents. 

She  also  had  a  little  advice  for  mothers 
trying  to  decide  whether  to  give  their  babies 
up  for  adoption.  '"Some  people  have  a  bad 
idea  atwut  foster  parents,  but  we  love  babies 
and  we  take  good  care  of  them.  If  a  girl 
can't  take  care  of  her  l>aby,  it's  the  right 
thing  to  do." 

But  of  herself  she  said,  "This  has  Just 
been  my  life.  I  started  babysitting  when  I 
was  11.  There  seems  to  be  a  need  I  have 
that  nothing  fills  except  a  tiny  baby." 


DAVID  WHIPPED  GOLIATH 


HON.  TOMMY  ROBINSON 

or  AKKAMSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fnday  on 
a  snowy  evening  in  Minneapolis  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  witness  a  miracle  Before 
nearly  30,000  fans  Davkj  whipped  Goliath.  My 
alma  mater,  the  University  of  Arkansas  at 
Little  Rock,  in  their  first  ever  appearance  in 
\he  NCAA  tournament  and  their  first  ever 
game  against  a  top  10  team,  mustered  all  of 
their  poise  and  talent  to  beat  Notre  Dame.  I 
know  that  it  was  a  disappointment  to  the 
Fighting  Insh  and  the  loyal  fans  of  that  great 
institution  and  sports  powerhouse  on  the  eve 
of  St.  Patrick's  weekend,  but  It  was  a  great 
day  for  UALR,  the  city  of  Little  Rock,  Coach 
Mike  Newell,  his  team  and  our  alums.  Coach 
Newell,  Paul  Springer,  Myron  Jackson,  Pete 
Myers,  Mk:hael  Clarke,  Paris  McCurty,  Ken 
Worthy,  Reggie  Smith,  Curtis  Kidd,  assistant 


coaches  Tom  Brown,  Robert  Kirt>y,  Jeff  Ditt- 
man,  Jim  Calvin,  Kevin  Angelln  and  all  of  your 
support  staff— I  am  very  proud  of  you.  Foilow- 
ir>g  IS  the  account  of  the  game  as  reported  In 
the  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  March  16, 
1986: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  16,  19861 

Nkweix  Puts  thx  Irish  Away  and  His 
School  on  thk  Map 

(By  Oerald  Eskenazi) 

MimrxAPOus.  March  IS.— They  didn't 
even  bring  along  their  cheerleaders,  but  the 
chancellor  is  here,  along  with  a  few  dozen 
fans  and  a  basketball  team  named  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas-Little  Rock  Trojans. 

In  their  sudden  spurt  to  the  national 
scene,  and  in  their  very  first  appearance  In 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
basketl>all  tournament,  they  unseated  na- 
tionally ranked  Notre  Dame  by  90-83  on 
Friday  night. 

That  propelled  "Ualr"  (as  their  warm-up 
Jackets  read)  to  the  second  round  of  the 
Midwest  Regional  on  Sunday  against  North 
Carolina  State,  whose  coach,  Jim  Valvano, 
says:  "You  don't  like  to  play  a  team  that 
has  a  hyphen.  They're  all  "cause"  games. 
Those  teams  have  a  mission." 

Indeed,  the  Trojans'  coach,  Mike  Newell, 
concedes  that  the  only  reason  he  left  as  an 
assistant  at  powerful  Oklahoma  was  because 
the  new  chancellor  at  Arkans&s-Llttle  Rock 
told  him  he  wanted  to  put  the  school  on  the 
map. 

"We  had  guys  not  going  to  class,"  Newell 
said.  "I  kicked  four  guys  off  the  team.  A  lot 
of  people  roasted  me  for  that." 

His  first  season,  1984-85.  produced  a  17-13 
record  following  a  14-15  mark.  This  season, 
the  team  is  22-10,  winner  18  of  its  last  19 
games,  and  9  in  a  row,  following  a  4-9  start. 

And,  says  Newell:  "The  average  grades  of 
our  players  now  is  2.3.  When  I  got  here.  It 
was  something  like  a  0.8." 

As  Newell  was  talking  this  morning  in  a 
hotel  coffee  shop.  Chancellor  James  ("Call 
me  Jim")  Young  walked  over  to  talk. 

"I  was  telling  Mike  at  halftime  in  the  con- 
ference championship:  'I've  taken  you  this 
far.  The  rest  is  up  to  you,'  "  Young  said. 

Young,  who  also  has  finished  his  second 
year  at  the  school,  laughed,  but  said,  "We 
brought  him  in  for  the  program." 

The  conference  is  called  the  Trans  Ameri- 
can Athletic  Conference,  and  its  schools  are 
little  known  except  regionally. 

"If  D-LR  is  ever  to  get  known— it's  sad  but 
true— it'll  be  through  the  athletic  depart- 
ment," said  Newell. 

He  seemed  hardly  surprised  by  the  victory 
over  lOth-ranked  Notre  Dame,  which  had 
Just  finished  its  finest  regular  season  in  12 
years  with  a  23-5  mark.  In  fact,  to  hear 
Newell  tell  it,  he  has  a  team  verging  on  a  na- 
tional powerhouse.  It  Just  needed  a  victory 
such  as  this  to  put  it  into  the  limelight. 

"I  was  more  concerned  that  we'd  play  a 
Louisville  or  an  N.C.  State  t>ecause  of  their 
size  and  the  talent  of  their  athletes,"  he 
said.  "Notre  Dame  is  predictable.  You  can 
put  a  game  plan  together,  and  they're  not 
going  to  vary." 
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But  he  also  needed  some  coaching  tricks. 
His  team  Is  not  very  tall— the  taller  guard  is 
6  foot  3  Inches,  his  forwards  are  6-6,  the 
center  is  6-7.  The  Trojans  needed  to  halt 
David  Rivers,  the  dervlsh-llke  whlrler  who 
makes  Notre  Dame  go.  The  Trojans  also 
had  to  avoid  foul  trouble  against  one  of  the 
country's  top  free-throw-shooting  teams. 

"We're  a  real  good  defensive  team  in  man- 
to-man  coverage,"  Newell  said,  "but  I  felt  in 
this  game  if  we  went  to  man  coverage  early 
we'd  put  Notre  Dame  in  foul  situations." 

The  zone  Included  double-teaming  Rivers, 
forcing  him  to  shoot  from  outside,  a  weak- 
ness. 

"I  looked  at  his  field-goal  sUU  and  saw  he 
was  about  a  44-percent  shooter, "  Newell 
said,  "which  tells  me  he's  not  an  outstand- 
ing outside  shot. " 

But  although  Newell  had  prepared  his 
club  for  pressure  games,  he  could  not  have 
Imagined  that  the  players  would  do  in  such 
a  situation. 

Michael  Clarke,  a  38-percent  free-throw 
shooter,  hit  a  remarkable  11  of  14  free 
throws— 78  percent.  The  team,  which  had 
shot  64  percent  from  the  free-throw  line 
during  the  season,  converted  24  of  32 
against  the  Irish,  or  75  percent.  In  the 
second  half,  the  Trojans  hit  79  percent  from 
the  floor  and  kept  even  with  taller  Notre 
Dame  in  rebounds  for  the  game. 
Newell's  philosophy  is  positive  thinking. 
"I  want  them  to  think  of  playing  against 
blg-tlme  schools, "  he  said.  "The  only  way 
you  can  Improve  your  program  Is  by  improv- 
ing It.  So  I  upgraded  the  teams  we  play 
against.  The  problem  is,  with  a  school  like 
ours,  the  big  schools  don't  like  to  come  here. 
How  would  It  look  if  they  got  beaten  in 
Little  Rock?  So  we  have  to  play  them  on  the 
road." 

According  to  Newell,  "No  one  bothered  to 
recruit  the  kids  I  have." 

Those  recruiu  include  three  Junior-college 
transfers  from  a  school  in  Alabama,  and  a  6- 
9  player  named  Daron  Hoges  he  is  red-shirt- 
Ing. 

"He'll  be  In  the  pros  one  day,"  said 
Newell.  "He's  from  Macon,  Oeorgla.  I  visited 
his  home.  It  was  on  a  redclay  road.  There 
weren't  even  any  street  signs.  When  I  pulled 
up  I  saw  him  leaving  the  house  with  a 
bucket  to  feed  the  chickens.  Inside  he  had 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  stoves  that  you 
lift  the  ltd  to  put  wood  or  coal  In." 

Newell  is  34  years  old,  tanned  and  blond. 
He  Is  fond  of  a  baby-blue  sports  Jacket, 
which  Is  an  anomaly  here,  where  the  tem- 
perature li  in  the  20'B  and  the  threat  of 
snow  always  present. 

Yet,  there  is  nothing  gee-whlx  about  his 
attitude.  He  believes  he  has  a  quality  team. 
"He  can  tell  you  he  doesn't  feel  like  an  un- 
derdog," said  Valvano.  "But  he  knows  what 
this  means  for  his  program  nationally. 
We've  been  on  network  TV,  and  20  years 
from  now  we  still  will  be.  But  when  I 
coached  at  lona  and  we  played  Loulavllle  in 
the  Garden,  It  took  me  five  years  to  get 
them  Into  the  Oarden.  So  Newell  might  not 
•ay  he's  an  underdog,  but  he's  got  a  cause," 


LIABILITY  INSURANCE  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutemencs  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Wedne$dav,  March  19, 1988 
Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  SpMkor,  all  Members  of 
CongrM*  an  haar^  a  rising  tida  of  com- 
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plainto  about  the  cost  and  availability  of  liabil- 
ity insurance.  It  Is  a  problem  that  will  not  go 
away  and  whk:h  will  continue  to  grow  unless  it 
Is  put  into  perspective.  The  general  public  and 
elected  officials  have  to  realize  how  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  businesses  are  clos- 
ing or  restricting  their  operations  due  to  the 
cost  of  obtaining  liability  coverage. 

A  recent  column  by  Andy  Rooney  does 
indeed  put  the  liability  insurance  crisis  into  a 
perspective  that  should  drive  home  to  every 
American  how  we  have  arrived  at  the  point 
where  we  find  ourselves  today.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
We  All  Pay  roa  the  Flimsy  Assurance  or 

INBURANCI 

(By  Andy  Rooney) 
There's  no  such  thing  as  living  without 
taking  some  risks  and  if  you  take  risks,  the 
law  of  averages  makes  it  certain  that  you'll 
lose  every  once  in  a  while. 

It's  too  bad  we  ever  got  the  Idea  we  could 
Insure  or  assure  ourselves  against  all  bad 
things  that  might  happen  to  us.  The  Idea 
has  created  a  legal  monster  for  the  court 
system  and  a  financial  monster  of  insurance 
paymenU  for  all  of  us.  We  refuse  to  accept 
the  fact  that  some  things  happen  to  people 
for  which  there  is  no  recourse.  There  la  not 
money  enough  In  the  world  to  pay  for  all 
the  sadness  we  suffer,  There  isn't  gold 
enough  In  the  ground  to  make  everyone 
who  has  ever  been  permanently  disabled 
feel  better  about  It.  And  yet  that's  what 
Judges  and  Juries  keep  trying  to  do  by  hand- 
ing out  million-dollar  liability  JudgmenU. 

The  Insurance  situation  Is  out  of  hand. 
It's  natural  and  popular  to  blame  the  Insur- 
ance companies  but  It  Isn't  usually  their 
fault,  It's  our  own.  We  have  a  disease  that's 
become  an  epidemic  called  "Utlglousness." 
TT.e  carriers  of  the  disease  are  lawyers. 
There  are  a  certain  small  group  of  lawyers 
who  encourage  people  to  sue  any  individual, 
company,  Institution  or  government  that 
might  conceivably  be  to  blame  for  some- 
thing that  has  happened  to  them. 

Several  months  ago  I  bought  a  football 
helmet  for  a  piece  I  was  doing  for  television. 
I  was  shocked  that  the  helmet  cost  6160, 
Why  was  the  helmet  so  expensive? 
"About  one  third  of  that  price,"  the  man- 
ufacturer told  me,  "Is  for  Insurance  premi- 
ums. There  are  lawyers  who  go  to  high 
school  football  games  Just  to  see  kids  get 
hurt.  Then  they  go  to  the  boy's  parenU  and 
suggest  that  they  have  a  case  against  the 
school  or  the  makers  of  the  equipment  for 
negligence," 

The  lawyer  doesn't  charge  the  parenU  a 
fee,  instead  he  takes  as  much  u  half  of  any 
winning  Judgment.  His  Interest  Isn't  Justice, 
It's  money. 

Ladder  companies  are  frequent  targets  for 
lawsulU.  There  is  a  small  company  that 
makes  ladders  on  a  road  I  travel  frequently 
In  the  summer  so  I  called  and  talked  to  the 
president.  Who  knows,  I  thought,  maybe  I 
can  get  rich.  Three  years  ago  I  fell  off  a 
ladder  when  I  did  a  reaUy  stupid  thing  that 
was  totally  my  own  fault.  Maybe  I  can  sue.  I 
said  to  myself. 

"Last  year,"  the  president  told  me,  "we 
were  sued  by  someone  who  fell  off  a  ladder 
we  made  3S  years  ago  when  my  father  was 
president  of  this  company." 

Ski  resorts  are  charging  126  to  136  for  a 
lift  ticket  for  one  day  because  their  Insur- 
ance costs  them  so  much. 

In  YeUowstone  National  Park,  people  can 
no  longer  hike  on  a  quarter  of  the  good 
trails  and  they  may  remove  all  the  bearj 
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from  the  park  because  someone  who  was  at- 
tacked by  a  bear  on  one  of  those  trails  la 
suing  for  millions. 

Doctors  In  the  United  SUtes  hardly  dare 
practice  some  areas  of  medicine  because  of 
the  cost  of  malpractice  Insurance  and  there 
are  communities  where  a  woman  can't  have 
a  baby  delivered  because  obstetricians  have 
been  forced  out  of  business  by  the  high 
price  of  malpractice  Insurance.  Even  lawyers 
and  Ituurance  companies  have  been  put  out 
of  business  by  malpractice  suits. 

In  hundreds  of  little  towns.  Uxpayers  are 
putting  out  more  money  this  year  for  Insur- 
ance premiums  than  they  are  for  police  and 
fire  protection.  There's  something  wrong 
there. 

Jurors  are  handing  out  million-dollar 
Judgments  every  day.  Twelve  people  faced 
with  the  sad  face  of  one  life  at  least  partial- 
ly destroyed  by  an  accident,  usually  vote  In 
favor  of  the  Individual  and  against  the  im- 
personal company,  city  or  Institution.  It's 
natural  for  compassionate  people  to  do  that. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  though,  It  Is  not 
the  company,  the  city  or  the  institution 
that  Is  paying  the  million  dollars.  The  vic- 
tims are  all  of  us. 


BLACK  BAGS  ARE  BACK 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  coNNScTictrr 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVtl 

Wednesday,  March  19. 1986 

Mr.  QEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  churches 
which  have  given  sanctuary  to  Latin  Ameri- 
cans fleeing  political  persecution  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  Guatemala  have  recently  been  sub- 
ject to  a  campaign  of  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence. Files  and  mailing  lists  from  church  of- 
fices have  been  stolen  and  informers  have 
been  placed  In  congregations  around  the 
Nation.  The  following  article  by  Gerald 
Renner,  a  rellgton  writer  for  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant.  looks  into  this  Illegal  campaign  against 
sanctuary  churches  snd  at  the  Government's 
possible  role  in  this  effort  to  stop  the  sanctu- 
ary movement. 

Buck  Bags  Are  Back 

Had  Jamie  Mock-Robblns  not  had  a  com- 
pulsion to  keep  up  with  current  events 
while  on  hU  honeymoon  last  July  In  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  he  would  not  have 
found  in  USA  Today's  sUte-by-state  round- 
up that  his  Seattle  church  had  been  bur- 
glarised. The  associate  minister  of  the  Uni- 
versity Baptist  Church  later  found  out  that 
the  burglars  had  not  take  anything  valua- 
ble, but  Instead  had  rifled  through  church 
files  and  mailing  llsU  and  had  even  gone 
through  the  unopened  mall  on  his  desk,  es- 
pecially, he  said,  those  letters  that  were  "re- 
lated to  sanctuary." 

University  Baptist  was  one  of  the  early 
public  sanctuaries  giving  refuge  to  people 
fleeing  political  persecution  In  El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala.  The  third  floor  of  the 
church  has  been  converted  Into  apartments 
where  eight  Central  Americans  now  live. 
Donovan  Cook,  another  minister  of  the 
church,  has  been  named  a  co-consptrator  In 
the  current  Tucson  sanctuary  trial  In  which 
11  people  are  being  prosecuted  on  federal 
charges  of  conspiring  to  smuggle  aliens  Into 
the  United  SUtes  Illegally.  One  of  the 
church's  refugees,  Elba  Martinet,  has  also 
been  named  an  unlndlcted  co-consplrator. 
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The  case  of  the  University  Baptist  Church 
.  is  not  unusual.  Similar  instances  of  burgla- 
ries  in  sanctuary  churches  are  being  report- 
ed from  sea  to  shining  sea. 

The  Old  Cambridge  Baptist  Church  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  been  hit  by 
a  13-month-long  revolving-door  series  of  five 
burglaries  (the  most  recent  on  December  4). 
"Pour  or  five  offices  are  always  the  target," 
church  administrator  Peggy  Smith  says — of- 
fices used  by  organizations  concerned  with 
Central  American  issues.  In  only  one  in- 
stance, she  added,  has  anything  of  value 
been  taken:  two  tmswering  machines  and  a 
camera. 

Further  south,  in  Louisville.  Kentucky,  on 
November  21.  someone  broke  into  the  recto- 
ry of  St.  William  Roman  Catholic  Church 
where  James  Plynn  and  five  others  live  in  a 
"Catholic  peace  community."  "They  left 
files  on  Central  America  all  over  the  place," 
Father  Flynn  reports.  "One  rather  sensitive 
letter  on  sanctuary  that  had  been  buried  in 
the  files  was  left  in  the  middle  of  my 
desk.  .  .  .  They  obviously  wiuited  to  let 
people  know  they  had  been  there."  Similar 
burglaries  of  churches— as  well  as  of  offices 
of  lawyers  and  organizations  working  on 
behalf  of  Central  Americans  seeking 
asylum— have  been  reported  in  Philadel- 
phia. Phoenix.  Detroit.  Guadalupe.  Arizona, 
and  Berkeley.  California. 

What  is  going  on  here?  Who  is  reopening 
the  "black  bags"  thought  to  have  een  shut 
tight  after  the  scandal  of  FBI  lawlessness 
during  the  civil  rights  and  anti-Vietnam  war 
movements?  And  what  motivates  the  slop- 
ping burglars:  a  desire  for  information  or 
the  aim  of  harassment,  or  both? 

Suspects  range  from  government  intelli- 
gence agencies  to  private  right-wing  vigUan- 
tes  to  the  sanctuary  workers  themselves.  In 
Cambridge,  police  blamed  the  unsolved 
break-ins  on  "street  people." 

Spokespeople  for  the  FBI  and  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  heatedly 
deny  that  their  agents  are  involved.  "For  a 
federal  agency  to  do  that  is  illegal  without  a 
court  order."  Bill  Carter,  public  affairs  spe- 
cialist at  FBI  headquarters  in  Washington. 
points  out.  Anyway,  he  says,  the  FBI 
"would  not  be  involved  in  surreptitious 
entry  to  begin  with"  because  the  evidence 
gathered  would  be  "tainted"  and  unusable. 

Carter  went  on  to  note  that  the  burglars 
did  "very  unprofessional  jobs"  and  that  if 
the  FBI  did  make  surreptitious  entries,  no 
one  would  know  it.  Reminded  that  the  FBI 
once  engaged  in  harrassment  with  its  noto- 
rious "Cointelpro."  he  dismisses  that  paral- 
lel: "We  live  in  a  different  world  than  we 
once  did." 

At  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  in  Washington.  Spokesman  Duke 
Austin  becomes  almost  combative  at  the 
suggestion  that  INS  agents  were  responsible 
for  the  burglaries.  "Any  government  agent 
doing  that  is  jeopardizing  his  whole  career." 
he  says.  "Let  me  suggest  another  scenario: 
they  [the  sanctuary  workers]  are  doing  it 
themselves,  all  over  the  country." 

The  INS  is  understandably  touchy  now 
that  It  is  public  knowledge  that  the  agency 
has  hired  informers  to  infiltrate  churches  in 
search  of  undocumented  aliens. 

Accusing  the  INS  of  indiscriminate  spying 
on  churches.  Phoenix  lawyer  Sara  Baird 
says.  "This  has  never  before  happened  in 
American  history  ....  I  researched  that 
thoroughly  going  back  to  the  underground 
railroad."  Ever  at  the  height  of  the  anti- 
Vietnam  war  movement,  she  contends,  there 
were  suspicions  but  no  evidence  that  govem- 
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ment  agents  joined  churches  as  worshipers 
to  spy. 

Baird  and  her  husband.  Peter  (also  a 
lawyer),  are  representing  the  American  Lu- 
theran Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  In 
the  U.S-A.,  and  four  Arizorui  churches  that 
recently  filed  suit  against  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, alleging  that  indiscriminate  spying 
by  untrained  informers  violated  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  separation  of  church 
and  state,  freedom  of  religion,  the  right  to 
privacy,  protection  against  unwarranted 
searches  and  due  process.  They  charge  that 
the  informers  were  turned  loose  on  church- 
es that  were  not  suspected  of  any  illegal  ac- 
tivities and  that  were  not  part  of  the  sanctu- 
ary movement. 

Government  use  of  informers  lends  cre- 
dence to  a  theory  that,  though  career  gov- 
eniment  agents  might  not  be  involved  di- 
rectly in  burglarizing  churches,  their  in- 
formers could  be.  Jesus  Cruz— the  smuggler- 
turned- informer  who  is  the  key  government 
witness  in  the  Tucson  trial— wasn't  given  to 
constitutional  niceties. 

One  of  the  Incidents  cited  by  the  churches 
in  their  suit  against  the  government  in- 
volved the  Alzona  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Phoenix.  Pastor  James  Oines 
claims  that  government  spying  destroyed 
years  of  his  mission  work  in  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community.  The  church  had 
served  Lutherans  of  mostly  northern  Ehiro- 
pean  descent  until  the  neighborhood 
changed  and  the  church  found  itself  in  the 
middle  of  the  barrio.  Rather  than  closing 
the  church  down,  the  denomination  sup- 
ported Oines  as  he  engaged  in  mission  work. 
He  started  an  adult  Bible  class  in  Spanish 
and.  over  time.  25  people  began  participat- 
ing regularly.  They  focused  on  the  Book  of 
Exodus,  with  which.  Oines  says,  the  Hispan- 
ics  could  identify  as  they  compared  their 
sufferings  with  that  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
wandering  in  the  desert  in  search  of  the 
Promised  Land. 

Posing  as  a  committed  Christian.  Cruz 
joined  the  Bible  class  in  1984.  Over  a  ten- 
month  period.  Oines  relates.  Cruz  befriend- 
ed others  in  the  class,  sympathizing  with 
them,  giving  them  rides  home.  "He  was  a 
good  actor."  Oines  says.  Meanwhile.  Cruz 
was  secretly  tape-recording  everything. 
Then  immigration  agents  swept  up  about  a 
dozen  people  in  the  class  as  undocumented 
aliens  and.  presumably,  deported  them. 
Oines  says.  When  Cruz's  spying  was  re- 
vealed in  pretrial  depositions  last  spring,  the 
rest  of  the  Bible  class  stopped  coming  to  the 
Alzona  church. 

To  what  extent  is  the  government  using 
spies— lawless  types,  perhaps,  who  think 
nothing  of  burglarizing  places  to  earn  their 
keep  as  informers— to  infiltrate  churches 
elsewhere?  Leaders  of  the  Old  Cambridge 
Baptist  Church  believe  they  have  proof  that 
the  FBI  has  planted  a  spy  in  their  midst. 
They  also  suspect  that  the  spying  may  be 
related  in  some  way  to  the  burglaries.  In  a 
letter  dated  November  11.  1985.  the  FBI  de- 
clined to  honor  Freedom  of  Information  re- 
quest for  its  files  on  the  church.  Disclosure 
of  the  files,  the  FBI  wrote  Michael 
Rattner— an  attorney  with  Center  for  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  which  has  t>een  keeping 
track  of  the  burglaries— might  "reveal  the 
identity  of  an  individual  who  has  furnished 
information  to  the  FBI  under  confidential 
circumstances." 
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WESTERN  DOUBT.  SOVIET 
CERTAINTY 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  iTEw  jERsrr 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  address 
on  "The  Reagan  Doctrine  and  U.S.  Foreign 
Pohcy,"  Ambassador  Jeane  Ktrkpatrick  attrib- 
uted a  number  of  Soviet  victories,  ar>d  con- 
comitant losses  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  to 
"the  marriage  of  Western  doubt  and  Soviet 
certainty."  That  is  what  we  see  today  in 
Angola,  where  over  $1  billion  worth  of  r>ew 
Ck)mmunist  military  aid  is  tnjttressing  some 
40,000  foreign  Communist  troops  and  advis- 
ers and  technical  specialists  in  the  MPLA's 
war  against  the  Angolan  resistance.  America 
has  yet  to  give  any  materiel  but  trucks  to 
Jonas  Savimbi  and  UNITA;  more  and  better 
akj  is  now  promised,  and  there  are  free 
people  everywt>ere  wtio  look  forward  to  its  ar- 
rival. 

Another  marriage  of  Soviet  certainty  and 
Western  doubt  is  visible  in  Nicaragua,  where 
new  shipments  of  military  aid  of  all  kinds  to 
the  government  have  been  landed  by  Commu- 
nist transports,  and  where  the  Sandinista  ar- 
mored forces  have  a  new  director  in  Brig. 
Gen.  Nestor  Lopez,  a  veteran  of  other  Com- 
munist wars  in  (Duba,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Angola.  Against  these  implements  of  Soviet 
certainty  stand  the  anti-Communist  Nicara- 
guans.  vKitms  of  Western  doubt,  wtio  have 
done  without  American  military  aid  since  June 
1984. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  this  House  votes  to- 
morrow, it  will  choose  to  allow  the  freedom- 
loving  Nicaraguans  to  fight  with  more  than  in- 
spiration. Let  us  give  them  the  tools,  and  by 
themselves,  they  will  finish  the  job. 

Two   articulate   columns   appeared   In   the 
press  of  today  which  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
find  very  worthy  of  ttieir  attention.   In  the 
Washington  Post,  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  descrit>e  what  the  transfer  of  General 
Lopez  means  about  the  war  in  Nicaragua,  and 
indicates  the  international  scope  of  that  war. 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  editors  argue 
that     deception — and     self-deception— have 
been  central  to  the  refusal  by  some  Ameri- 
cans to  recognize  all  that  is  at  stake  in  tfie 
conflict.  The  articles  follow. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  19.  1986] 
Israel  and  the  Contras 
(Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  arrival  in  Nicaragua  last  week  of  a 
Cuban  general  who  fought  against  Israel  in 
the  1973  Tom  Kippur  War  is  the  launching 
pad  for  a  new  political  effort  to  win  the 
contra-aid  vote  in  Congress  on  grounds  that 
a  vote  against  the  contras  is  a  vote  against 
Israel. 

Brig.  Gen.  Nestor  Lopez,  the  Soviet- 
trained  Cuban  commander  who  is  just  now 
making  his  debut  in  Nicaragua,  commanded 
armored  forces  on  the  Syrian  front  against 
Israel  and  then  stayed  there  for  two  more 
years.  His  move  to  Managua  buttresses  the 
administration's  charge  that  a  seamless  web 
of  left-wing  forces  now  spans  the  glot>e,  with 
the  capability  of  pinpointing  Its  power 
where  and  when  needed. 
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According  to  that  theory.  Lopez's  battle 
experience  in  one  theater  of  operations 
after  another  shows  the  capability  of 
moving  non-Soviet  communist  forces  led  by 
Soviet-trained  officers  Into  combat  almost 
anywhere.  The  troops  that  fight  on  the 
Honduran  border  today  may  return  to  the 
Israeli  border  tomorrow. 

Republican  supporters  of  antlcommuniat 
guerrillas  in  Nicaragua  believe  there  is  polit- 
ical advantage  to  be  Uken  of  this,  particu- 
larly with  many  Democratic  congressmen 
who  vote  consistently  for  aid  to  Israel  but 
against  the  contras.  Rep.  Newt  Gingrich 
plans  to  get  a  group  of  coleagues  together 
for  trips  to  New  York.  Chicago  and  Miami- 
all  major  centers  of  Jewish  population— to 
deliver  this  message:  a  "no"  vote  on  aid  to 
the  contras  is  a  "yes"  vote  for  the  enemies 
of  Israel  who  fought  In  the  Yom  Kippur 
War  on  the  Arab  side. 

Lopez  was  one  of  them.  Indeed,  at  age  44 
he  typifies  the  Cuban  conununlst  profes- 
sional who  has  made  his  mark  in  three  thea- 
ters of  war.  A  youthful  fighter  against  the 
Batista  regime  in  Cuba,  he  was  trained  at 
armor  school  in  the  Soviet  Union.  When  the 
ill-fated  freedom  fighters  landed  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  in  the  spring  of  1961.  Lopez  com- 
manded one  of  the  first  Fidel  Castro  unlU 
to  meet  them. 

In  1973,  he  was  sent  to  the  Mideast  in 
command  of  an  armored  regiment  fighting 
with  the  Syrians  against  Israel  along  the 
Golan  HelghU,  sUylng  there  throughout 
sporadic  cleanup  fighting  that  lasted  into 
May  1974.  All  told,  3,000  Cubans  were  esti- 
mated to  have  been  In  Syria— Including  MIG 
and  helicopter  pilote. 

According  to  The  Economists's  March 
1978  Foreign  Report,  Cuban  tank  crews 
commanded  by  Lopez  suffered  180  dead  and 
250  wounded  in  the  Yom  Kippur  war.  Less 
than  a  year  later.  In  March  1975,  the 
Cubans  were  dispatched  to  Angola  to  battle 
Jonas  Savimbl's  freedom  fighters  following 
Portugal's  departure.  Lopez  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  a  Cuban  armored  division. 

Thus,  while  Washington  sends  one  of  Its 
veteran  peace-seeking  envoys.  Ambassador 
Philip  Habib,  to  Central  America.  Havana 
sends  one  of  its  outstanding  combat  veter- 
ans to  Managua. 

The  Nicaraguan  governments  pleas  for 
peace,  echoed  by  Reagan  critics  in  Washing- 
ton, contrast  with  such  warlike  moves.  Co- 
mandante  Emmet  Lang,  the  Nicaraguan  air 
force  commander  in  chief,  is  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  Moscow  seeking  a  favorable  sign 
from  the  Soviets— such  as  the  loan  of  MiG 
fighters,  or  perhaps  the  symbolic  landing  of 
a  squadron  of  Bear  bombers. 

U.S.  experts  very  much  doubt  the  Sandi- 
nistas will  get  any  such  stakes-raising  signal 
from  the  Soviets.  But  even  without  the  Rus- 
sians, Internationalization  of  the  communist 
struggle  in  Nicaragua  is  well  along. 

The  globe-trotting  (jen.  Lopez  shows  what 
military  analyst  Edward  N.  Luttwak  meant 
when  he  wrote  that  "the  pieces  are  on  the 
chessboard"- in  the  Middle  East  and  else- 
where. 

Tying  Israel  and  the  contras  together  po- 
lltlcmlly  Is  not  all  that  easy.  Formidable 
Democratic  spokesmen  In  foreign  affairs,  in- 
cluding Rep.  Mel  Levlne  of  California, 
chairman  of  the  House  Democratic  task 
force  on  Central  America,  and  Rep.  Stephen 
J.  Solars  of  New  York,  a  senior  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  sup- 
port Israel  and  oppose  the  contras  with 
nearly  equal  passion. 

Gingrich  and  his  colleagues  will  try  to 
convince  them  they  will  not  be  able  to  per- 
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form  that  feat  with  Impunity  much  longer. 
Levlne  acknowledged  to  us  that  the  appar- 
ent contradiction  made  him  "uncomfort- 
able." But  he  said  "the  tail  should  not  wag 
the  dog  "—that  giving  Israel  what  It  asks  Is 
not  the  same  as  supplyliut  arms  to  the  anti- 
Sandlnista  contras. 

Gingrich  will  try  to  change  that,  -ilslng 
the  political  cost  of  opposing  the  contras. 
The  arrival  In  Managua  of  the  Cuban  gener- 
al with  his  battle  ribbons  from  the  Syrian 
front  helps  his  cause. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  19. 
1986] 

INTELLIOINCI  FAILtJHI 

Tomorrow  the  House  will  vote  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  request  for  military  aid  to 
the  contras  in  Nicaragua.  It  will  be  a  somber 
day  whichever  way  the  vote  goes.  The  past 
few  weeks'  debate  about  Central  America 
has  unearthed  a  vast  amount  of  Ignorance 
and  arrogance  about  how  the  world  works 
and  what  Americans  must  do  to  defend 
themselves  and  their  values. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  CIA  Director  Wil- 
liam Casey  said  that  Nicaragua's  SandlnlsU 
government  was  waging  a  disinformation 
campaign  aimed  at  the  congressmen  who 
would  soon  vote  on  contra  aid.  The  White 
House  said  It  would  release  a  declassified 
version  of  the  details. 

Prom  the  Hill  came  the  roar  of  congress- 
men outraged  at  the  suggestion  that  they 
could  be  duped  by  a  foreign  government. 
Then  the  Washington  Post  sprang  forward 
with  a  scoop:  Mr.  Casey's  "disinformation 
campaign"  was  actually  just  some  consult- 
ants to  the  Sandinistas  proposing  a  publici- 
ty blitz  with  "language  and  tactics  similar  to 
those  of  many  other  legislative  lobbying 
campaigns." 

You  get  the  clever  message?  The  Sandi- 
nista campaign  Is  a  legitimate  lobbying 
effort.  It  Is  the  administration's  attempt  to 
discredit  It  that  constitutes  the  deception. 
The  White  House  decided  not  to  release  Its 
information  after  all. 

After  a  while,  you  grow  numb.  Last  night, 
public  television's  documentary  program 
"Prontllne"  scheduled  a  pre-vote  film  about 
the  contras  titled  "Who's  Running  This 
War?"  The  production  had  so  much  political 
spin  on  It  that  It  almost  achieved  orbit.  In 
the  film,  contra  leaders  were  Somoclstaa. 
The  troops  were  bloodthirsty  and  Ineffectu- 
al. Their  U.S.  supporters  were  bizarre  right- 
wingers. 

We  have  gotten  used  to  this  stuff,  but  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  fresh  shock.  As  Mi- 
chael Ledeen  details  nearby.  Alvaro  Baldl- 
zon  Is  a  former  Sandinista  official  who  de- 
fected and  came  to  this  country  eight 
months  ago.  Before  his  defection  he  served 
as  chief  Investigator  to  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  Tomas  Borge.  Mr.  Baldlzon  says  he 
investigated,  among  other  things,  interna- 
tional charges  of  human-rights  abuse  by  the 
Sandinistas,  to  help  the  government  answer 
them.  He  saw  some  of  the  Innermost  work- 
ings of  the  regime. 

In  the  United  SUtes  Mr.  Baldiron  has 
been  telling  his  story.  Each  new  question 
asked  of  him  elicits  more  tales  of  murder, 
terror  and  deception.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago 
Mr.  Baldlzon,  answering  one  question,  men- 
tioned that  he  had  direct  knowledge  of  San- 
dlnlsU soldiers  disguising  themselves  as  con- 
tras and  conunltllng  atrocities  In  the  con- 
tras" name.  They  were  specially  trained  in 
East  Germany.  One  group  of  them,  said  Hi. 
Baldlzon.  posed  as  counterrevolutionary 
peasants,  killing  Sandinista  collaborators  to 
prove  their  authenticity.  They  would  Join 
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genuine  contra  bands,  and  In  camp  at  night 
they  would  silt  the  throaU  of  their  new 
comrades-in-arms.  The  literature  on  com- 
munist military  campaigns  since  Worid  War 
II  alludes  to  similar  deceptions,  but  seldom 
has  anyone  come  forth  claiming  firsthand 
knowledge  of  such  evenu  in  progress.  Yet 
Mr.  Baldlzon"s  revelations  have  hardly 
caused  a  ripple  In  the  public  debate. 

Mr.  Baldlzon's  charges  could  of  course  be 
spurious,  even  though  some  of  his  other 
claims,  as  Mr.  Ledeen  reporu,  have  been 
checked  against  the  findings  of  human- 
rights  groups.  He  has  named  names,  dates 
and  places. 

If  his  charges  are  true,  the  current  debate 
about  Nicaragua  has  been  just  a  school- 
child's  exercise,  because  the  "facU"  that 
people  think  they  know  have  been  manipu- 
lated with  a  dellberateness  that  we  literally 
cannot  Imagine.  No  one  has  to  believe  Mr. 
Baldlzon.  but  it  Is  a  remarkable  phenome- 
non when,  In  the  midst  of  a  roaring  debate, 
his  charges  are  treated  as  If  they  were  never 
made.  This  failing  U  part  of  a  bigger  one. 
Americans  are  truly  Innocent.  There  are 
some  kinds  of  evil  that  we  simply  cannot  be- 
lieve, especially  when  disbelief  Is  convenient 
for  us. 

We  are  used  to  open  political  debate.  We 
hate  clandestine  manipulation  because  It 
robs  us  of  the  reliable  Information  that 
makes  open  debate  possible.  When  we  are 
told  that  such  manipulation  exlsU,  we  des- 
perately try  to  avoid  knowing  It,  so  that  we 
will  not  have  to  face  lU  complications. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  convince  people  of 
the  reality  of  the  Holocaust.  It  took  a  long 
time  for  people  to  believe  the  horror  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge.  So  far  the  United  SUtes  has 
been  lucky.  a->d  has  made  up  for  such  fail- 
ures of  Intelligence.  But  no  one  Is  lucky  for- 
ever, and  persisting  In  this  self-satisfied  Ig- 
norance could  sooner  or  later  be  fatal. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT 
SUPPORTED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
I«  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  is 
expected  to  consider  and  pass,  according  to 
published  reports,  its  version  of  a  water  re- 
sources development  bill  that  includes  authori- 
zation for  the  construction  of  a  flood  control 
project  at  Rowlesburg,  WV. 

This  facility,  if  built,  would  control  flooding 
along  both  the  Cheat  River  in  West  Virginia 
and  the  Monongahela  River  in  wtttem  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ironically,  the  importance  of  this  stnicture  to 
the  people  who  live  and  the  communities 
which  are  located  along  the  banks  of  these 
two  rivers  was  underscored  at  the  very  time 
the  House  was  passing  its  water  resources 
development  bill  that  deauthorized  the 
Rowlesburg  project. 

That  occurred  during  the  first  week  of  last 
November,  when  the  Cheat  and  "Mon"  Rivers 
were  wreaking  havoc  in  the  worst  flooding  in- 
cident in  decades.  Several  lives  were  lost 
more  than  2.800  families  were  severefy  im- 
pacted by  the  floodwaters,  nearty  2,000 
honws  were  destroyed  or  damaged,  real  prop- 
erty damage  exceeded  $36  million  while  the 
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economic  loss  has  been  calculated  in  excess 
of  $21  miHion. 

As  a  resutt  of  that  tragic  event  individuals 
and  gnxjps,  private  citizens  as  well  as  elected 
officials  on  tti©  local,  county,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral level,  are  urging  tt>e  Congress  to  reau- 
thorize tt>e  construction  of  the  Rowlesburg 
flood  control  project. 

We,  in  the  House,  wiil  have  that  chance 
wt>en  conferees  are  named  to  work  out  a 
compromise  between  our  version  and  the 
Senate's  version  of  the  water  resources  de- 
velopment bill. 

At  tfiis  point  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  text  of  a  formal  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  Westmoreland  Conservation 
District  in  western  Pennsylvania.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  it  and,  wtien  the  time 
comes,  support  our  efforts  to  buikj  a  facility  to 
protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  those  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  *»tK) 
live  in  the  Monongahela  River  waterstied. 

RXSOLtmOH— ROWLESBUKG  LaKZ  PROJECT 

Whereas,  the  Omnibus  Flood  Control  Act 
was  passed  by  the  V£.  Congress  in  June 
1936:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
adopted  a  federal  policy  with  respect  to  the 
control  of  floods;  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  l>een  delegated  the  responsibility 
for  determing  the  need  and  construction  of 
flood  control  projects  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing damage  caused  by  flooding. 

Whereas.  Stonewall  Jackson  Lake  and 
Rowlesburg  Lake  flood  control  projects 
were  authorized  by  Congress  following  the 
devastating  flood  events  along  the  Monon- 
gahela River  in  1952.  1967.  1972.  and  1979: 
and 

Whereas,  construction  started  on  Stone- 
wall Jackson  in  July  of  1983  at  a  cost  of  200 
million  dollars  and  is  scheduled  to  be  placed 
in  operation  in  late  1986:  and 

Whereas,  the  Rowlesburg  Lake  project 
which  would  have  provided  two  to  three 
times  as  much  flood  protection  as  Stonewall 
Jackson  Lake  was  estimated  to  cost  233  mil- 
lion in  1976  was  dropped  to  an  inactive 
status:  and 

Whereas,  the  flood  that  occurred  on  No- 
vember 5.  1985  caused  extensive  damage  and 
loss  of  life  that  devastated  the  communities 
of  Rowlesburg  and  Albright  in  the  state  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  "Mon"  River  conunu- 
nities  in  Allegheny,  Payette,  Green.  Somer- 
set. Washington,  and  Westmoreland  coun- 
ties in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania: 
and 

Whereas,  several  lives  were  lost.  2,822 
families  were  severly  impacted  by  the  flood- 
ing. 2.594  homes  were  destroyed  or  damaged 
in  the  six  Pennsylvania  counties:  and 

Whereas,  real  property  damage  exceeded 
36  million  dollars  in  the  region  and  the 
upper  pool  of  the  Monongahela  River  at 
Maxwell  Lock  and  Dam  was  closed  to  ship- 
ping for  42  days  (November  5.  1985-Decem- 
ber  16,  1985)  which  accounted  for  an  eco- 
nomic loos  in  excess  of  21  million  dollars. 

Now.  Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Westmoreland  Conserva- 
tion District  support  West  Virginia  Gover- 
nor Arch  A.  Moore's  petition  to  have  the 
status  of  the  Rowlesburg  Lake  project  locat- 
ed in  the  West  Virginia  section  of  the  Mon- 
ongahela River  Watershed  changed  from 
the  inactive  to  the  active  status.  Said  status 
change  will  permit  the  resumption  of  stud- 
ies on  the  Rowlesburg  Lake  Project  that 
could  lead  to  it's  construction. 
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Be  it  further  Resolved,  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Westmoreland  Conservation  District 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  now  esti- 
mated at  400  million  dollars  to  construct  the 
authorized  Rowlesburg  Lake  Flood  Protec- 
tion Project.  Said  projects  construction  will 
sutistantially  reduce  flood  damage  and  loss 
of  life  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  who  live  in  the  Monongahela 
River  Watershed.  Said  construction  will  also 
help  protect  and  promote  this  vital  industri- 
al region  that  is  now  experiencing  severe 
economic  dislocation. 

Be  it  further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  U.S.  Senators  H.  John 
Heinz  and  Arlen  Specter  and  U.S.  Congress- 
men John  P.  Murtha.  Joseph  M.  Gaydos, 
Joseph  P.  Kolter  and  Governors  Richard  D. 
Thomburgh  of  Pennsylvania  and  Arch  A. 
Moore,  Jr.  of  West  Virginia. 

Adopted  the  26th  day  of  February.  1986  in 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. 

For  the  Westmoreland  Conservation  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Directors 

J.  Roy  Houston, 
Chairman  for  the  Board  of  Directors. 


WELCOME  TO  FOURTH  DIS- 
TRICT CONGRESSIONAL  STU- 
DENT PROGRAM 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

OP  IKDIANA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
to  welcome  the  following  members  of  the 
Fourth  District  Congressional  Student  Program 
from  Indiana  to  Washington,  DC,  this  week: 
Renee  Atkison.  Lakeland  High  School;  Mat- 
thew  Bremen,  Elmhust  High  School;  Michelle 
Buckmaster,  Jay  County  High  School;  Cather- 
ine Carey,  Paul  Harding  High  School;  Mary 
Davis,  Westview  High  School;  Shelly  Dohner. 
Central  Noble  High  School;  Jeffrey  Dotterer, 
Bluffton  High  School;  Lisa  Ek^hoff,  Huntington 
North  High  Sctxx>l;  Andrea  Emberlin.  Black- 
hawk  Christian  SctK>ol;  Melissa  Evans,  Grace 
Baptist  School;  Marti  Gates,  Columbia  City 
Joint  High  School;  Melissa  Gehl,  DeKalb  High 
School;  Christine  Gulish,  Whitko  High  School; 
Pamala  Hamman,  DeKalb  Eastern  High 
School;  Amy  Haugk,  Bellmont  High  School; 
Holly  Hoffman,  South  Adams  High  School; 
Krista  Hull.  East  Noble  High  School;  Joseph 
Jereb,  Northrop  High  School;  Matthew  John- 
son, Bishop  Luers  High  School;  Jana  Kiess, 
Heritage  High  School;  Tammy  Kingery,  South- 
em  Wells  High  School:  John  Kiningham, 
Homestead  High  School;  Scott  Novak,  Fre- 
mont High  School;  Michael  Patterson,  Snider 
High  School;  Karia  Raines,  Fort  Wayr>e  Chris- 
tian School;  Scott  Rashley,  Angola  High 
School;  Sheri  Renkentjerger,  Churutxisco  High 
School;  Tammy  Renner,  West  NoWe  High 
School;  Vincent  Reyes,  Wayne  High  School; 
Thomas  Savage,  Norttiskle  High  School;  Tim- 
othy SchmkJt,  Concordia  Luttieran  High 
School;  Brian  Schreck,  Bishop  Dwenger  High 
School;  Allen  Schwartz.  Leo  Junior/Senkx 
High  School;  Kacy  Shafer,  Garrett  High 
School;  Timothy  Sheppard.  South  Side  High 
School;  Stephen  Sink,  Carroll  High  School; 
Julie  Smith,  Adams  Central  High  School;  Tom 
Stockwfell,   Prairie   Heights  Community   High 
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School;  Nathan  Streeter,  Howe  Military  Acad- 
emy; Kent  Strock.  Hamilton  Community 
Scliools;  Leah  Taytor,  New  Haven  High 
School;  Timothy  Tuggle,  Woodlan  High 
School;  Laura  Waksman,  Nonweil  High  School; 
arKj  special  thanks  to  chaperones  James  and 
Marda  Hofman  of  Huntington  arxj  Delain 
Wright  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Each  year,  every  high  scfiool  in  my  district 
has  the  optk>n  of  selecting  one  student  to  par- 
tKipate  in  tfiis  program.  A  nonpartisan  board 
of  directors  chooses  the  partk^pant  out  of  nu- 
merous applk^ants.  I  wish  to  congratul:;.d 
these  students  and  commerxJ  them  on  their 
enthusiasm.  Throughout  this  week,  they  will 
have  occasK>n  to  view  the  Government  in 
actkjn  by  observing  many  facets  of  Vne  demo- 
cratk:  process. 

My  special  tfianks  to  Senators  Richard 
LuGAR  and  Dan  Ouayle  and  my  colleagues 
Buddy  Roeimier,  Dale  Kiloee.  Mkxey 
Leland,  Jai4  Meyers,  Jack  Fields,  and  Buo 
HiLUS  for  taking  time  from  ttieir  busy  sched- 
ules to  speak  to  these  young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Congresskxi- 
al  Student  P.ogram  provkies  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  these  outstanding  young  men  arid 
women  to  exptore  Washington,  DC,  and  learn 
more  about  how  our  Government  vwxks.  They 
will  be  able  to  visit  the  historic  sites  in  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  otiserve  the  people  wtK) 
serve  our  country.  I  hope  that  the  participatk>n 
in  this  week's  program  will  one  day  encourage 
tfiese  students  to  become  active  in  govern- 
ment and  civK  service. 

Again,  it  is  with  delight  that  I  weteome  these 
very  special  Hoosiers  to  Washington. 


OUR  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  the  servk>e  provkjed  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Servk:e  tfuit  too  many  times  we 
take  ttie  servrce  for  granted.  Moreover,  the 
Postal  Service  is  too  often  subject  to  unde- 
served critkasms.  But  every  day  ttiere  are 
thousands  of  postal  emptoyees  wt>o  faithfully 
carry  out  their  duties  so  that  our  Natkxi  can 
run  a  little  nrxxe  smoothly. 

I  woukJ  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
tfiat  we  shoukj  be  proud  of  our  Nation's 
Postal  Servk^.  Recentiy,  the  Washington  Post 
corxJucted  an  informal  survey  on  how  kxig  it 
takes  for  mail  to  be  delivered  from  one  place 
to  another.  The  following  Is  an  artKle  (Wash- 
ington Post,  March  18,  1986)  which  describes 
the  survey  and  details  how  a  letter  is  in  fact 
delivered.  I  hope  that  this  artkHe  can  lead  us 
to  be  more  appreciative  of  the  important  serv- 
k»  the  Postal  Servne  provkles  for  all  of  us. 
Mail  Delivkp.t  Scores  Hioh  a  Tnr 
(By  James  Schwartz) 

Once  a  letter  is  placed  in  a  malllMX.  it's  in 
the  care  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  gar- 
gantuan organization  (765,666  employees, 
39.327  post  offices  and  stations)  that  last 
year  confronted  rain,  heat  and  gloom  of 
night  to  deliver  140  billion  pieces  of  malL 
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How  effective  are  the  U.S.  malls?  The 
Washington  Post  conducted  an  Informal 
survey  to  answer  this  question,  and  the  ac- 
companying map  illustrates  the  results. 

Letters  were  deposited  In  local  mailboxes 
at  noon  In  mld-Pebruary  in  seven  cities 
around  the  nation  and  sent  to  The  Post  in 
Washington.  Letters  were  mailed  simulta- 
neously from  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  same  seven  cities.  None  of  the  letters 
was  lost  or  damaged.  All  arrived  within  four 
days,  despite  the  fact  that  February  is 
second  only  to  the  weeks  around  Christmas 
as  a  high-volume  mailing  period. 

In  each  case,  both  a  typewritten  and  a 
handwritten  envelope  were  mailed,  to  test 
whether  handwritten  mall  moves  more 
slowly  through  the  heavily  automated 
system. 

For  a  piece  of  mall  to  get  from  here  to 
there.  It  follows  a  route  worthy  of  Rube 
Goldberg.  According  to  George  Conrad, 
public  affairs  officer  for  the  Washington. 
D.C.  Post  Office,  mall  is  collected  by  a 
postal  collection  driver  or  a  dispatch  driver 
and  taken  to  a  Management  Sectional 
Center.  There  noiunetered  mail  is  post- 
marked (or  "canceled")  and  "faced."  a  pro- 
cedure In  which  envelopes  are  placed  in  uni- 
form position,  with  addresses  right  side  up 
and  stamps  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer. 
Metered  mail  does  not  require  cancellation. 
From  "postmarking, "  letters  go  to  "sort- 
ing," where  they  are  sorted  by  the  first 
three  numbers  of  their  zip  codes.  Most  mail 
then  Is  processed  by  a  Letter  Sorting  Ma- 
chine (LSM),  a  $250,000  device  twasting  12 
consoles  from  which  operators  direct  the 
flow  of  mail.  Letters  mailed  with  mechani- 
cally printed  addresses  pass  the  LSM  and  go 
directly  to  Optical  Character  Readers 
(OCRs),  which  actually  read  addresses  and 
direct  the  mail  to  the  correct  zip  code.  Both 
machines  process  approximately  30.000 
pieces  of  mail  per  hour. 

The  15  percent  to  20  percent  of  the  mall 
that  cannot  be  handled  by  OCRs  or  LSMs  is 
sorted  manually. 

Sorted  mail  is  dispatched  to  the  Manage- 
ment Sectional  Center  at  the  destined  zip 
code.  Here  the  mall  is  sorted  once  more,  this 
time  according  to  address.  It  then  is  deliv- 
ered by  a  local  carrier. 

Postal  Service  spokeman  Lou  El>erhardt 
said  the  U.S.  system  ranks  among  the 
world's  best,  but  that  comparison  Is  diffi- 
cult: "[Other  systems]  are  basically  deliver- 
ing mall  In  what  amounts  to  countries  the 
size  of  one  of  our  sUtes.  So  that  while  the 
English  and  West  German  systems  are  very 
good,  you  have  to  be  aware  of  the  caveat: 
England  is  not  as  big  as  Texas." 


SANDINISTAS  AND  THE  JEWISH 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  Vm  WEBER 

oPMnnnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVZS 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 
Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukl  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived from  prominent  Jewish  leaders  ex- 
pressing strong  support  for  the  PreskJent's  akj 
request  to  the  Nk»raguan  democrats  resist- 
ance. 

The  list  of  signers  includes  not  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Natk>nal  Jewish  Coalltk>n,  but  also 
nattonally  well-known  persons  who  are  lead- 
ers in  their  cxMnmunities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  all  know  of  the  attacks  on  the  Jewish 
community  during  the  first  years  of  Sandinista 
rule:  The  Firebombing  of  Managua's  syna- 
gogue, the  seizing  of  Jewish-owned  property, 
the  growing  anti-Semitic  print. 

Yet,  little  attentk)n  has  been  given  to  the 
ties  between  the  Sandinistas  and  the  PLC's 
Yasir  Arafat  and  Libya's  Muammar  Oadhafi. 
Libya  has  given  $400  millk>n  In  military  akJ  to 
Nkwagua  as  well  as  assistance  in  the  training 
of  their  politk»l  police.  The  cause  of  the  PLO 
has  been  welcomed  as  the  "cause  of  the 
Sandinistas  "  Managua  has  become  a  terrorist 
haven. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious  atten- 
tkjn  to  this  letter.  The  fight  for  freedom  in 
Nk^regua  is  real.  I  believe  it  is  apparent  what 
skle  the  Sartdlnistas  have  joined. 

March  18. 1986. 

Hon.  ViN  WCBER, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Wkbkr:  We  write  to  you  as 
Americans  concerned  about  the  growing 
threat  to  U.S.  strategic  interests  in  Central 
America.  Our  concern  is  heightened  by  the 
increasing  Soviet-supplied  arsenal  being  ac- 
cumulated by  the  Sandinista  government  of 
Nicaragua,  and  by  the  Sandinistas'  willing- 
ness to  export  this  weaponry  to  antl-demo- 
cratlc  forces  throughout  Latin  America. 

We  watched  as  the  Sandinistas  Joined  en- 
emies of  the  West  to  provide  a  beachhead 
for  the  Soviet  Union  in  Central  America. 
We  have  also  witnessed  the  Sandinistas' 
support  for  revolutionaries  In  Latin  America 
and  t>eyond. 

We  watched  with  dismay  as  Nicaragua's 
Jewish  community  suffered  under  Sandl- 
nisU  rule.  In  1978,  SandinlsU  gunmen  fire- 
bombed  Managua's  synagogue.  Individual 
Jews  were  hounded  until,  by  1981  they  had 
fled  the  country,  fearing  for  their  lives.  The 
anti-Semitism  continued  even  after  the  Jews 
had  left.  Jewish-owned  property  was  seized, 
and  In  July,  1982,  the  government-approved 
press  referred  to  "synagogues  of  Satan  "  and 
resurrected  the  calumny  that  "the  world's 
money,  banking  and  finance  are  In  the 
hands  of  descendants  of  Jews." 

Prominent  among  the  Sandinistas'  allies 
are  the  PLO's  Yaslr  Arafat  and  Libya's 
Muammar  Qadhafl.  In  a  1980  speech.  Interi- 
or Minister  Tomas  Borge  praised  the  rela- 
tionship between  Nicaragua  and  the  PLO. 
pledging  that  "the  PLO  cause  Is  the  cause 
of  the  Sandinistas."  In  addition,  over  the 
past  four  years,  Libya  has  provided  the  San- 
dinistas with  $400  million  in  aid,  and  now 
helps  to  train  the  Sandinistas'  political 
police. 

The  anti-Semitism  in  Nicaragua  la  a  re- 
flection of  the  repression  Inherent  in  the 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  society  the  Sandinistas 
seek  to  establish.  Furthermore,  the  Sandi- 
nistas' ties  to  Libya  and  the  PLO  exemplify 
the  support  that  the  Managua  regime  gives 
to  the  world's  terrorist  groups. 

We  cannot  remain  silent  as  Nicaragua 
denies  human  rights  at  home  while  at- 
tempting to  undermine  democracy  abroad. 
Many  victims  of  this  government  have 
taken  up  arms  In  the  hope  of  wresting 
power  from  the  Sandinistas  and  of  esUb- 
Uahlng  freedom  and  democracy  where  dicta- 
torship now  rules. 

We  support  a  negotiated  settlement  to 
this  conflict.  But  we  recognize  that,  at  this 
time,  unless  the  United  SUtes  aids  the 
democratic  forces,  the  Sandinistas  will  con- 
tinue to  resist  the  establislunent  in  Nicara- 
gua of  a  plurallBtlc,  democratic  society.  We 
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therefore  urge  that.  In  the  InteresU  of  free- 
dom, democracy  and  our  own  lecurtty,  you 
support  the  administration's  request  for  aid 
to  the  antl-SandlnisU  resisteitce. 
Sincerely. 

Signed  (In  formation)  ■ 

Max  M.  PlBher.  former  chairman.  United 
Jewish  Appeal. 

Morris  Abram.  attorney.  New  TTork.  NY. 

David  Bar  Ulan.  New  York.  NY. 

Abel  E.  Berland.  Chicago.  111. 

Julius  Berman,  former  chairman.  Confer- 
ence of  PresldenU  of  Major  Jewish  Organi- 
zations. 

Samuel  H.  Dresner,  rabbi.  Rlverdale,  NY. 

Samuel  ElsensUl.  New  York.  NY. 

Richard  J.  Pox.  Philadelphia.  PA. 

Mendy  Oanchrow.  M.D..  Monsey.  NY. 

Joshua  O.  Haberman.  rabbi,  Washington 
Hebrew  Congregation,  Washington,  DC. 

Hart  Hasten,  president.  Herut  ZlonlsU  of 
America. 

George  Klein  New  York,  NY. 

William  J.  Lowenberg,  San  Pranctaco.  CA. 

Ivan  Novlck.  chairman  of  the  board.  Zion- 
ist Organization  of  America. 

Stanley  Rabinowltz.  rabbi,  Adas  Israel 
Congregation.  Washington,  DC. 

Fritz  A.  Rothschild,  rabbi.  New  York,  NY. 

Morris  Sherer,  rabbi.  Agudath  Israel  of 
America,  New  York,  NY. 

Jack  Stein,  former  chairman.  Conference 
of  PresldenU  of  Major  Jewish  Organiza- 
tions. 

Gordon  Zacks,  Columbus.  OH. 


THROWING  AWAY  THE  CLOCK 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMBfERSCHMIDT 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  colleagues  of  mine  wtxj  are  growing 
okJer— cheer  up.  There  is  a  more  positive 
skle— thanks  to  the  observatkjns  and  opintofi 
of  Suzanne  Fields,  a  columnist  for  the  Waah> 
ington  Times. 

Throwing  Aw  at  thi  Clock 

It's  not  a  bad  time  to  be  growing  older  In. 
Our  age  Isn't  like  the  Age  of  Aquarius,  when 
older  people  were  stigmatized  by  the  young- 
er, simply  for  knowing  more. 

Poverty  among  the  elderly  is  down.  Politi- 
cal clout  is  up.  The  average  life  expectancy 
Is  on  the  increase  and  is  now  74.  The  sUtus 
of  older  people  In  the  work  place  Is  higher, 
too. 

Gray  is  good,  and  getting  better. 

A  survey  of  employers  in  400  corporations 
shows  how  experience,  knowledge,  and  skills 
developed  by  older  workers  pay  off  In  busi- 
ness. Worker  over  50  get  high  evaluations  in 
performance  and  productivity  because  they 
have  a  commitment  to  high  quality. 

Older  employees  are  punctual,  have  good 
attendance  rates,  and  arc  "cost-effective." 
Their  higher  salaries  and  beneflu  are  offset 
by  value  produced,  according  to  research 
conducted  by  Yankelovlch,  Skelly  St  White 
Inc.  for  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons.  Older  workers  are  perceived  as  less 
flexible  and  less  able  to  adapt  to  new  tech- 
nology, but  most  employers  say  that  train- 
ing can  overcome  these  weaknesses. 


'  OrsantaUon  and  affUaUon  Ust«d  for  idenUftea- 
Uon  only. 
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Everyone  who  hopes  to  get  old— and  most 
do,  given  the  alternative— has  a  vested  Inter- 
est In  surveys  like  this.  Its  timing,  however, 
also  reflects  major  changes  going  on  in  our 
society.  Since  World  War  II.  men  and 
women  over  50  have  been  a  declining  ele- 
ment in  the  work  force.  But.  only  a  decade 
from  now.  the  first  of  the  baby  boomers  will 
enter  their  50s.  and  older  workers  will  begin 
to  increase. 

As  the  number  of  older  workers  grows,  the 
number  of  young  people  going  to  work  is  de- 
clining, and  soon  there  may  be  acute  labor 
shortages  In  certain  occupations.  If  older 
workers  are  to  be  encouraged  to  stay  on  the 
job.  it  helps  to  build  trust  in  their  compe- 
tence now.  And  as  baby  boomers  worry 
whether  there  will  be  enough  left  In  the  re- 
tirement funds  to  support  their  yuppie  life- 
style, they  can  take  some  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  they  can  continue  to  work  (to  keep 
up  the  old  BMW)  if  they  want  to. 

In  spite  of  contemporary  aging  research 
that  rebuts  the  idea  of  an  inevitable  mental 
decline  In  older  people,  the  '80s  business  cli- 
mate has  been  characterized  as  "lean  and 
mean."  with  corporations  frequently  offer- 
ing older  people  financial  Incentives  to  bid  a 
premature  farewell  to  the  gang  around  the 
water  cooler.  While  many  of  these  packages 
are  "too  good  to  refuse."  some  retirees 
quickly  learn  that  all  that  lesiure  time  is  a 
snare  and  a  delusion.  For  a  lot  of  people,  re- 
tirement is  the  pits. 

What  we  have  now  is  a  "New  Realism"  In 
business,  say  researchers  who  interviewed 
corporate  employers  to  leam  their  attitudes 
toward  older  workers.  Older  workers  can 
stay  on  the  job.  but  they  have  to  prove 
themselves  to  be  up  to  the  work,  and  they 
must  carry  their  own  weight,  which  means 
they  must  perform. 

In  the  1950s,  the  work  contract  was  rooted 
in  the  Protestant  work  ethic,  and  employees 
were  expected  to  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of 
company.  This  is  what  Arthur  Miller  was 
railing  against  In  Death  of  a  Salesman, 
when  Howard,  the  young  boss,  tells  Wily 
Loman.  60.  that  he  no  longer  has  a  job. 

"I  put  34  years  Into  this  firm,  Howard, 
and  now  I  can't  pay  my  Insurance!  Tou  can't 
e«t  the  orange  and  throw  the  peel  away— a 
man  Is  not  a  piece  of  fruit." 

To  Howard,  that's  exactly  what  Willy  was 

Then  came  the  egalitarianism  of  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  and  the  government  and  the 
company  "owed"  benefits  to  older  employ- 
ees. Perquisites  and  entitlements  helped 
many  people  reduce  the  poverty  that  once 
was  the  inevitable  companion  of  old  age.  Be- 
tween 1959  and  1983.  according  to  govern- 
ment figures,  poverty  among  the  aged 
dropped  from  55  percent  to  14.1  percent. 
This  decrease  in  poverty  was  partly  a  result 
of  the  congressional  formula  for  linking 
Social  Security  increases  to  inflation,  which 
some  economists  say  "overcompensated"  for 
inflation. 

"Congress  stands  with  the  elderly  because 
the  elderly  stand  In  the  polling  places."  says 
Rep.  George  Miller,  Democrat  of  California. 

But  in  the  budget-cutting  '80s  the  elderly 
have  to  fight  harder  to  get  what  they  be- 
lieve they  deserve.  "Older  employees  hold 
the  keys  to  their  own  destiny, "  say  the  re- 
searchers. Rewards  In  business  are  tied  less 
to  seniority  than  directly  to  performance  In 
what  is  now  characterized  as  a  "reciprocal" 
arrangement.  Older  workers  must  become 
their  own  advocates. 

In  growing  older,  it  helps  to  borrow  atti- 
tudes and  outlook  from  creative  artists  who 
have  lived  Into  their  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  decades,  and  who  cannot  think  of  life 
without  work. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Laurence  Olivier  played  a  memorable 
King  Lear  when  he  was  77.  impersonating  a 
man  several  years  older  then  he  was  with 
the  energy  required  of  someone  several 
years  younger.  Robert  Penn  Warren  has 
been  writing  poetry,  criticism,  and  fiction 
for  60  years,  and  at  80,  still  in  the  ink,  he 
becomes  our  first  poet  laureate.  Martha 
Graham,  91,  no  longer  dances,  but  she  chor- 
eographs dances  and  directs  the  dancers. 
Georgia  O'Keeffe,  who  died  last  week  at  98, 
worked  to  the  end.  When  her  sight  failed, 
she  stopped  painting  and  began  modeling  in 
clay. 

Keeping  occupied  and  active,  of  course, 
keeps  a  person  feeling  younger.  People  who 
are  written  up  in  Who's  Who  live  longer 
than  people  who  aren't. 

After  Malcolm  Cowley,  the  literary  critic, 
who  is  87,  wrote  a  charming  book  called  77ie 
Viero  From  SO,  many  readers  demanded  that 
he  write  a  sequel.  77i«  View  from  90.  He  may 
do  it.  He  tells  of  a  friend  close  to  his  age 
who  lacks  his  sanguine  attitude  about  the 
golden  years.  "The  best  part  of  your  day  is 
over."  says  his  friend,  "when  the  alarm 
clock  rings. " 

So  Mr.  Cowley  and  Martha  Graham  and 
Robert  Penn  Warren  threw  away  the  clock. 
There's  a  lesson  for  us  all  there. 


March  19,  1986 


FUTURE  OF  THE  DOMESTIC 
STEEL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
n»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1984,  Con- 
gress devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  its 
attention  to  the  future  of  the  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry. Of  particular  concern  was  the  plight  of 
the  thousands  of  dislocated  steelworkers,  and 
the  International  Trade  Commission's  finding 
that  increased  imports  were  a  significant  injury 
to  the  industry. 

Cor)gress  overwhelmingly  expressed  its 
sentiment  in  the  Steel  Import  Stabilization  Act 
of  1984.  Congress  granted  ttie  authority  for 
enforcing  trade  restrictions  on  imports,  ar>d 
tied  that  relief  to  increased  modernization  and 
worker  retraining.  Ways  and  Means  Chairman 
Oan  Rostenkowski  was  Instrumental  in  this 
effort.  Without  his  assistance,  the  steel  indus- 
try today  would  be  facing  a  floodtide  of  im- 
ports. 

In  Its  work  to  assure  passage  of  the  bill  and 
compliance  with  its  provisions,  the  Congres- 
sional Steel  Caucus  was  greatly  aided  by  Lynn 
Willianrw  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Last  week  in  testimony  before  the  steel 
caucus,  Commerce  Secretary  Baldnge  ac- 
knowledged that  without  this  steel  program, 
imports  today  "wouW  be  through  the  roof."  He 
agreed  that  Chairman  Rostenkowski,  Lynn 
Williams,  and  ttie  steel  caucus  deserve  credit 
for  establishing  the  effort  that  has  halted  the 
trerxj  of  skyrocketing  imports.  Clearly,  gains 
still  need  to  be  made;  but  the  trend  has  been 
reversed. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  submit  into  the 
Record  the  testimony  of  Secretary  BaMrige. 


STATOfENT  OP  MALCOLM  BaLORIGE,  SECRE- 
TARY OP  CotOfXRCE.  Bepore  the  Congres- 
sional Steel  Caucus  Executive  Commit- 
tee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, thank  you  for  allowing  me  this  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  you  today.  We  are 
pleased  to  report  that  the  President's  steel 
program  is  working.  We  have  maintained 
from  the  outset  that  fourth  quarter  1985 
Census  Import  data  would  begin  to  show  the 
real  effectiveness  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

Fourth  quarter  1985  imports  were  the 
lowest  since  the  program  began.  Imports 
from  arrangement  countries  fell  23  percent 
from  1984.  Fourth  quarter  import  penetra- 
tion dropped  from  28.4  percent  in  1984  to 
22.7  percent  in  1985. 

1986  looks  even  more  promising.  January 
imports  fell  19  percent  from  December  1985 
and  34  percent  from  January  1986.  Import 
penetration  fell  from  30.9  percent  In  Janu- 
ary 1985  to  21.6  percent  In  January  1986. 
For  the  first  nine  weeks  of  this  year,  raw 
steel  production  rose  11  percent  and  capa- 
bility utilization  is  up  9.1  percentage  points. 

The  steel  program  has  helped  to  create 
the  necessary  conditions  for  the  domestic 
industry  to  begin  to  recapture  market  share 
and  regain  international  price  competitive- 
ness. It  is  crucial  that  our  Industry  continue 
to  move  ahead  because  steel  is  our  nation's 
basic  metal.  Its  future  affects  not  only  steel- 
workers and  their  communities,  but  each  of 
us  here  today  as  well.  The  construction, 
automotive,  oil  and  gas.  machinery,  and  cap- 
ital goods  Industries  are  only  a  few  of  the 
key  sectors  of  our  economy  that  look  to  a 
healthy  and  competitive  steel  industry  as 
being  a  critical  determinant  of  their  own 
competitiveness. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  Adminis- 
tration is  firmly  committed  to  the  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  bilateral  steel  export  re- 
straint arrangements,  which  are  a  central 
part  of  the  President's  overall  program. 
These  arrangements  provide  the  domestic 
industry  with  relief  from  unfair  surges  in 
steel  imports,  while  avoiding  the  economic 
costs  associated  with  traditional  quota  sys- 
tems. 

We  now  have  arrangements  with  17  coun- 
tries plus  an  extended  and  expanded  version 
of  our  1982  arrangements  with  the  EC. 
With  the  conclusion  of  the  December  ex- 
change of  letters  on  finished  EC  steel  prod- 
ucts and  the  imposition  of  quotas  on  semi- 
finished products,  we  now  have  brought  all 
EC  steel  imports  under  control. 

Each  of  the  18  arrangements  was  careful- 
ly designed  to  accommodate  the  commercial 
needs  of  U.S.  and  foreign  businesses,  while 
ensuring  full  compliance  with  the  terms  and 
levels  of  restraint  agreed  upon.  A  double 
check  enforcement  mechanism  is  built  into 
each  arrangement  to  provide  fall-safe  con- 
trol over  steel  imported  Into  the  United 
States.  Arrangement  country  exporters 
must  have  a  license  to  export,  and  their 
shipments  must  be  accompanied  by  a  valid, 
original  export  certificate  to  t>e  entered  for 
comsumption  Into  a  U.S.  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  or  U.S.  Customs  Territory. 

We  work  closely  with  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  to  ensure  that  every  ton  is  account- 
ed for  In  our  records,  and  that  not  one 
ounce  of  steel  that  needs  a  certificate  enters 
the  United  States  without  one.  As  an  added 
precaution,  we  examine  each  transaction 
through  the  chain  of  producer,  seller.  Im- 
porter, and  U.S.  buyer  to  detect  transship- 
ments through  non-arrangement  countries. 
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Any  information  that  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of  fraudulent  activity  is  immediately 
turned  over  to  U.S.  Customs  for  investiga- 
tion. We  also  notify  the  respective  foreign 
government  so  it  can  take  the  appropriate 
action.  To  date,  we  have  found  very  few 
cases. 

Import  penetration  levels  in  the  first  full 
year  of  the  program  were  above  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  goal  because  the  surange- 
ments  were  not  designed  In  a  way  that 
would  yield  quick  results  in  our  official  sta- 
tistics. Although  the  President's  program 
technically  began  on  October  1,  1984,  stag- 
gered export  licensing  deadlines  and  trans- 
portation and  reporting  time  lags  explain 
much  of  the  delay  In  1985's  Import  declines. 
Import  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1985  In- 
cluded tonnage  actually  imported  before  the 
President's  program  took  effect,  and  licens- 
ing for  many  countries  began. 

In  announcing  the  steel  program,  the 
President  Indicated  that  it  was  the  Adminis- 
tration's hope  that  the  program  would  lead 
to  import  penetration  levels  of  18.5  percent 
for  finished  steel.  However,  the  President's 
program  is  not  global  quotas,  and  the  18.5 
percent  market  share  figure  for  finished 
steel  is  not  a  guarantee.  Instead,  this  figure 
represented  an  estimate  of  likely  import 
levels  when  the  program  was  fully  imple- 
mented. 

To  the  extent  that  negotiated  market 
share  levels  exceed  the  original  estimates 
set  forth  in  the  President's  program,  the 
U.S.  industry  was  fully  aware  of  the  terms 
of  each  arrangement.  No  arrangement  could 
be  concluded  until  the  U.S.  Industry  agreed 
to  withdraw  all  AD  and  CVD  cases  and 
orders  against  the  country. 

Now  that  the  arrangements  are  In  place, 
we  win  see  further  declines  in  steel  Imports. 
Import  levels  In  1986  will  decrease  because 
excess,  pre-llcensed  shipments  from  ar- 
rangement countries  during  the  Octol)er 
1984  to  December  1985  period  will  be  de- 
ducted from  1986  export  ceUlngs.  The  EC 
will  also  be  lower  In  1986,  as  the  new  ar- 
rangement and  semis  Import  quotas  take 
full  effect. 

As  the  overall  trends  Improve,  we  also  are 
taking  steps  to  ensure  that  foreign  govern- 
ments adhere  strictly  to  any  special  terms 
or  provisions  contained  in  their  arrange- 
menU.  Each  arrangement  provides  for  the 
creation  of  new  product  categories  if  the 
product  mix  of  exports  shlfte  within  an  ex- 
isting category,  significantly  exceeding  pre- 
agreed  levels.  The  domestic  Industry  has  ap- 
plauded the  results  gained  through  our 
tough  stance  In  recent  consultations  with 
Japan,  Korea,  and  Brazil  concerning  this 
provision. 

Japan  agreed  to  break  our  four  new  sub- 
categories, including  electrical  sheet  and 
strip,  a  major  concern  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. Each  new  sub-category  has  a  specific 
export  celling,  effective  as  of  January  1, 
1986.  Japan  will  also  reduce  exports  In  four 
other  sensitive  product  areas.  These  prod- 
ucts will  be  Immediately  broken  out  as  sepa- 
rate sub-categories  if  exports  exceed  agreed 
benchmark  levels. 

As  a  result  of  our  talks  with  Korea,  we 
concluded  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
concerning  standard  pipe.  Korea  agreed  to 
cut  Its  standard  pipe  exports  to  historical 
levels,  38  percent  below  the  peak  third  quar- 
ter 1985  rate.  If  Korean  standard  pipe  ex- 
ports exceed  this  amount,  a  separate  sub- 
category will  automatically  be  broken  out 
Immediately. 

Brazil  has  agreed  to  break  out  electrical 
sheet  and  strip  as  a  sub-category,  with  an 
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export  celling  equal  to  3  percent  of  the 
Other  Sheet  and  Strip  category's  celling. 
This  level  is  an  83  percent  decrease  from 
1986  Imports  of  electrical  sheet  and  strip 
from  Brazil.  Other  products  in  which  shifts 
may  be  developing  are  being  addressed  In 
consultations  with  Brazil  this  week. 

Beyond  enforcing  the  explicit  terms  of 
each  arrangment,  we  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  transshipments  and  other  activi- 
ties that  are  Intended  to  circumvent  the 
program  and  its  overall  goals.  We  recently 
sent  letters  to  all  signatory  countries  advis- 
ing them  of  our  intention  to  enforce  the 
terms  and  objectives  of  the  arrangements 
with  respect  to  third  country  processing  of 
steel  from  arrangement  countries  destined 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States.  These 
letters  put  countries  on  notice  that  we  will 
not  stand  by  and  see  the  objectives  of  the 
President's  steel  program  thwarted. 

The  President's  program  Is  a  success.  It  al- 
ready has  shown  its  effectiveness  in  reduc- 
ing Import  levels.  However,  its  continued 
success  rests  upon  the  cooperation  and 
effort  of  all  parties  involved.  It  is  ess  ^ntial 
that  the  U.S.  Industry  use  the  remaining 
years  of  the  program  to  restructure,  mod- 
ernize, and  adjust  to  the  new  landscape  of 
global  steel  trade. 

The  industry  is  making  Important  strides 
to  reduce  overcapacity,  cut  costs,  and  raise 
productivity.  Operating  cosU  per  ton  have 
fallen  17  percent  since  1982.  Over  the  same 
period,  employment  costs  have  l)een  reduced 
by  35  percent  and  have  dropped  from  a 
third  of  total  operatliig  costs  to  a  quarter. 
U.S.  steel  workers  are  now  among  the  most 
productive  In  the  world.  Man-hours  per  ton 
of  steel  shipped  fell  20  percent  from  an  av- 
erage of  5.5  in  1982-1984  to  4.4  In  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1985. 

Continued  efforts  along  these  lines  will 
have  to  ht  made,  and  the  steel  trade  ar- 
rangements are  helping  to  create  the  neces- 
sary conditions  for  the  Industry  to  move 
ahead.  Demand  for  flat  rolled  producU  has 
been  strong,  bringing  with  it  some  strength- 
ening In  prices.  In  the  week  ending  Feoru- 
ary  15,  incoming  orders  for  flat  rolled  steel 
were  equivalent  to  98  percent  of  the  indus- 
try's capacity,  and  recent  reports  show  that 
flat  rolled  steel  prices  for  second  quarter  de- 
livery are  now  up  about  8  percent  from  late 
1985  levels.  The  industry's  overall  operating 
rate  through  the  first  nine  weeks  of  this 
year  was  70.6  percent,  compared  to  61.4  per- 
cent for  the  same  weeks  last  year.  Raw  steel 
production  rose  from  13.6  million  tons  for 
these  weeks  in  198S  to  15.1  million  tons  this 
year. 

Steady  progress  Is  being  made  but  we  are 
not  out  of  the  woods  yet.  As  the  President's 
program  continues,  this  Administration  will 
ensure  that  the  Industry  has  a  full  and  fair 
opportunity  to  regain  its  competitive  foot- 
ing. 


THE  "NO-CARE  ZONE" 

HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  CONNECTICtJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 
Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  medicine  section  of  Time 
magazine  for  March  24.  The  story,  atwut  the 
premature  discharge  of  Medicare  patients,  is 
illustrated  with  a  drawing  of  an  elderly  man  in 
a  hospital  bed  staring  anxiously  at  a  parking 
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meter  beside  his  bed.  There  It  very  llttte  time 
left  on  the  meter. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  seen  this 
frightening  image  used  to  portray  the  impact 
the  Medicare  ORG  system  has  had  on  hospi- 
tal care  for  senior  citzens.  We  must  enact 
comprehensive  reform  to  assure  quality  care 
for  the  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

As  a  first  step,  I  introduced  H.R.  4275,  the 
Medicare  Discharge  Appeals  Opportunity  Act, 
on  February  27.  This  bill  will  require  peer 
review  organizations  to  complete  a  discharge 
review  before  the  48-hour  grace  period  on 
Medicare  coverage  expires.  At  present,  few 
appeals  are  filed  because  the  PRO'S  may  take 
up  to  3  working  days  to  process  them  and  the 
patient  is  responsible  for  the  additional  hospi- 
tal charges  If  the  appeal  is  denied.  Strength- 
ening the  right  to  appeal  will  help  protect 
those  who  might  otherwise  t>e  discharged  al- 
though they  remain  acutely  ill.  I  am  pleased 
that  19  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  me  in 
support  of  H.R.  4275. 

More  comprehensive  leglslatk>n  will  be 
needed  to  assure  suitable  care  for  those  wtw 
can  safely  be  discharged  from  the  hospital  but 
need  nursing  home  or  home  care.  Congress 
must  begin  now  to  eliminate  the  "No-Care 
Zone"  described  in  this  article. 

The  artKle  folk>ws: 

Welcome  to  the  "No-Care  Zone"— Apter 
Reporm,  Concern  Asoirr  New  Kinds  op 
Medicare  Abuse 

(By  Claudia  Wallls) 

In  Washington,  a  doctor  is  summoned 
from  his  dinner  by  a  hospital  nurse  who 
tells  him  that  one  of  his  palienU,  a  72-year- 
old  woman  suffering  from  respiratory  fail- 
ure, has  exhausted  her  allotment  of  Medi- 
care funding.  The  further  cost  of  her  care 
must  come  out  of  the  hospital's  own  pocket, 
says  the  nurse.  Could  he  discharge  the 
woman  that  evening? 

In  Knoxvllle,  a  70-ycar-old  woman  with  dl- 
at>ete8,  gallstones  and  signs  of  congestive 
heart  failure  decides  after  a  week  in  the 
hospital  not  to  have  gallbladder  surgery. 
The  hospital  liwisu  that  she  be  sent  home, 
despite  her  frail  condition.  "It  was  a  mis- 
take," says  Dr.  Bergeln  Overholt.  "Within 
twelve  hours  she  was  back  in  the  hospital  in 
a  prestroke  condition.  It  was  touch  and  go 
to  save  her." 

At  hospitals  across  the  U.S.,  similar  tales 
of  callous  and  even  life-threatening  treat- 
ment apparently  stemming  from  changes  in 
the  Medicare  system  seem  to  be  cropping  up 
with  disturbing  frequency.  To  concerned 
doctors  and  health-care  groups,  they  reflect 
a  growing  gap  in  the  American  health-care 
system.  Carroll  Estes,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Health  and  Aging  at  the  University 
of  California.  San  Francisco,  calls  it  the 
"no-care  zone." 

In  January,  Estes"  institute  released  the 
results  of  a  thre*'-year  study  concluding 
that  Medicare  patlenu  are  being  released 
"sicker  and  quicker""  from  the  nations  hos- 
pitals. The  study,  which  examined  medical 
care  In  32  communities  In  eight  states, 
found  that  the  newly  ousted  patlenU.  still 
in  need  of  treatment,  often  have  nowhere 
else  to  turn  for  help. 

The  problem  began  three  years  ago,  after- 
a  major  reform  of  Medicare.  Under  lu  earli- 
er provisions,  the  plan,  which  covers  the 
health-care  cosU  of  citizens  who  are  over 
age  66  or  disabled,  paid  for  all  "reasonable  " 
hospital  expenses.  By  the  Ute  'TOs,  however. 
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this  blAnk-check  approach  had  led  to  a  diz- 
xying  17%  annual  Increase  In  Medicare's 
hospitalization  costs  and  warnings  that  the 
system  would  be  bankrupt  by  1990. 

To  forestall  disaster,  the  rules  were 
changed  in  1983.  A  patient's  ailment  is  now 
assigned  to  one  of  470  diagnosis-related 
groups,  which  categorize  treatment  for  ev- 
erything from  apF>endicitis  to  viral  meningi- 
tis. Each  DRG  carries  a  fixed  reimburse- 
ment rate  based  on  the  cost  of  treating  the 
average  patient.  If  a  hospital  can  treat  a  pa- 
tient for  less  than  the  DRG  rate,  it  can  keep 
the  change:  if  the  patient's  care  exceeds  the 
celling,  the  hospital  absorbs  the  loss.  In 
theory,  hospitals  will  lose  money  on  compli- 
cated cases  and  save  on  simpler  ones,  and 
Medicare  costs  will  be  brought  under  con- 
trol. 

In  financial  terms,  the  DRG  system  ap- 
pears to  be  working.  It  has  helped  limit  the 
annual  increase  in  hospital  costs  to  5%  and 
reduced  the  average  hospital  stay  for  Medi- 
care patients  from  9.5  days  in  1983  to  7.5 
days  last  year.  Many  private  insurers  have 
introduced  DRG  systems  of  their  own.  Says 
Jack  Owen,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association:  "The  DRGs 
have  created  efficiency  and  economy." 

But  they  have  had  a  less  salutary  effect 
on  many  patients.  The  Washington-liased 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
has  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  pa- 
tients who  claim  they  were  kicked  out  of 
hospitals  prematurely.  "Some  still  had  high 
temperatures,  draining  wounds,  and  were 
feeling  terrible."  says  Barbara  Herzog,  direc- 
tor of  AARVs  health-care  campaign.  "Many 
had  no  one  to  care  for  them  properly  at 
home  and  could  not  get  admission  into  a 
nursing  home." 

A  study  last  year  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  uncovered  other 
problems.  The  committee  found  that  some 
hospitals  post  lists  of  "bad  doctors. "  who 
allow  hospitalized  patients  to  exceed  the 
DRG  ceiling,  and  of  "good  doctors."  who 
boost  hospital  profits  by  discharging  their 
patients  quickly.  Physicians  reported  they 
were  under  pressure  not  to  admit  complicat- 
ed cases  that  might  prove  costly  to  treat. 
And.  at  seven  hospitals  operated  by  the  Par- 
acelsus Health  Care  Corp.  of  Pasadena. 
Calif.,  doctors  receive  bonuses  if  costs  are 
kept  within  DRG  range.  This  practice  is 
now  under  federal  investigation. 

Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Otis  Bowen  insists  that  Medicare  benefici- 
aries "continue  to  receive  the  best-quality 
care  available. "  While  HHS  has  received 
4.700  complaints  about  Medicare  abuse  re- 
lated to  DROs.  he  says,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  "any  systematic  increase  in  premature 
discharges."  Nonetheless,  Bowen  last  month 
announced  that  upon  admission  to  a  hospi- 
tal. Medicare  patients  will  soon  receive  a 
statement  explaining  their  rights,  including 
the  right  to  appeal  a  discharge  decision. 

Even  critics  of  Medicare  policies  concede 
that  it  often  makes  sense  to  release  patients 
from  t300-a  day  hospitals  and  transfer  them 
to  $65-a-day  nursing  homes  or  even  less 
costly  home  care.  But.  says  Dr.  T.  Reginald 
Harris,  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Internal  Medicine,  these  cheaper  alterna- 
tives are  not  always  available,  and  Medicare 
skimps  on  paying  for  them.  Meanwhile,  he 
notes,  hospitals  say,  ""It's  not  our  problem." 

Republican  Senator  Jotin  Heinz  of  Penn- 
sylvaiUa  Is  planning  to  introduce  a  bill  in 
Congress  that  would  compel  hospitals  to  ar- 
range suitable  follow-up  care  for  discharged 
patients  and  make  local  Medicare  watchdog 
agencies  responsible  for  8ut>ervislng  such  ar- 
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rangements.  A  report  to  be  released  later 
this  month  by  Harvard's  Center  for  Health 
Policy  and  Management  proposes  a  more 
radical  solution:  revising  the  Medicare 
system  so  it  pays  for  extended  nursing- 
home  stays,  home  care  and  other  outpatient 
care.  Such  reform,  which  could  cost  (50  bil- 
lion a  year,  seems  unlikely  to  win  congres- 
sional favor  in  an  era  of  cost  cutting.  But 
until  something  Is  done  to  meet  the  needs  of 
patients  evicted  from  their  hospital  beds, 
large  numbers  will  continue  to  fall  into  the 
perious  no-care  zone. 


THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH  CON- 
GRESS OPPOSES  AID  TO  NICA- 
RAGUA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speakei,  at  this  critical 
juncture  in  our  Nation's  policy  toward  our 
neighbors  in  Central  America,  it  is  of  utn>ost 
ImportarKe  that  the  views  of  our  constituents 
be  made  clear.  I  welcome  tt>e  opportunity  to 
apprise  my  colleagues  of  a  decision  made  by 
the  American  Jewish  Congress,  one  of  the 
leading  Jewish  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  to  oppose  the  President's  policy 
toward  Nicaragua. 

This  week,  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
almost  unanimously  adopted  the  following  res- 
olution condemning  ttie  current  Contrf  aid 
package  and  the  policy  approach  of  this  ad- 
ministratKKi  toward  Nicaragua: 

AMKHICAM  JkWISH  CORGRKSS  1986  BlENinAL 

CoKvnrnoH 

Draft  resolution:  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

Submitted  by:  Resolutions  committee. 

We  urge  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  bring  an  immediate  end  to  our  un- 
declared war  against  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  and  to  cease  supplying  money, 
arms,  munitions  and  political  legitimacy  to 
the  Contras.  Instead,  the  United  SUtes 
must  seek  a  peaceful  political  solution  to 
the  conflict.  It  must  seek  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion, preferably  through  the  Contradora 
process.  The  United  States,  and  all  parties 
to  the  conflict,  must  make  a  permanent 
commitment  to  democratic  principles,  civil 
liberties,  economic  reform  and  social  Justice. 


TAX  REFORM  PROPOSALS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  I'EMnBSSKE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  have 
been  reading,  hearing  and  learning  more 
about  the  tax  reform  proposals  that  are  being 
advanced  in  the  other  body  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  find  that  I  have  a 
growing  concern  about  what  appears  to  tie 
the  centerpiece  of  the  package  that  Is  now 
under  consideration.  If  I  am  correct  In  my  un- 
derstanding, legislation  Is  being  suggested  to 
deny  businesses  the  right  to  deduct  Federal 
excise  taxes  collected  for  and  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government  1  "lis  is  a  totally  new 
concept  and  a  departu.e  from  our  traditkxial 
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arKJ  well  established  principles  of  our  system 
of  taxing  IrKome. 

Such  a  proposal  Ignores  the  basic  terwt  of 
tax  policy,  that  the  Income  tax  Is  levied  on  net 
Income  only,  not  on  ttie  cost  of  goods  sold  or 
other  operating  expenses.  Excise  taxes  have 
been  deductible  because  tf)ese  taxes  collect- 
ed by  busir)esses  are  not  tf>e  property  or 
Income  of  the  taxpayer-collector.  To  regard 
the  excise  taxes  paid  to  a  collector  as  Income 
to  the  collector  woukJ  be  to  Impose  a  tax  on  a 
tax. 

That  such  a  proposal  wouM  be  seriously 
considered  causes  me  great  cor>cem.  To  say 
that  the  excise  tax  payments  are  not  deducti- 
ble Is  to  Increase  income  subject  to  tax  and 
this  simply  Is  not  fair.  I  say  again.  It  Is  a  tax  on 
a  tax.  It's  just  ttiat  simple.  This  can  only  have 
serious  ecorximic  arxJ  employment  Impact 
throughout  the  country.  It's  tiound  to  ir)crease 
the  price  of  all  consumer  goods  that  are  al- 
ready burderied  by  excise  taxes,  and  we  all 
know  tfiat  Increases  in  the  costs  of  consumer 
goods  generally  cause  Inflation. 

This  is  not  tax  reform  arxJ  I  can  not  accept 
such  a  concept.  I  have  so  advised  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  I  want 
ttie  people  In  the  Second  District  of  Tennes- 
see to  know  that  this  Is  not  my  concept  of  tax 
reform  ar>d  that  whenever  I  have  the  opportu- 
nity I  will  be  opposing  it 


NEW  HORIZONS  FOR  AMERICA'S 
YOUTH 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  speech  prepared 
by  one  of  my  constituents,  Douglas  Kiang. 
This  fine  speech  was  the  winning  entry  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii  In  ttie  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  [VFW]  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship 
Program. 

The  VFW  has  sponsored  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy Program  since  1961.  Duhng  the  past 
24  years,  over  5  million  students  have  partici- 
pated In  this  worttiwhile  program  and  more 
tfian  $3  million  in  awards  have  been  present- 
ed to  deserving  students.  This  past  year  alone 
saw  more  than  one-quarter  million  students 
partkapating  from  over  8,000  schools.  I  com- 
mend the  VFW  for  conducting  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  Program  and  helping  students 
extend  ttieir  educatkin  through  this  scholar- 
ship program. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  the  VFW  has 
chosen  a  resident  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  as  Hawaii's  winning  entry  this 
year.  I  am  certain  you  will  agree  that  Douglas 
Kiang's  speech  Is  an  excellent  representation 
of  this  year's  theme.  "New  Horizons  for  Amer- 
tea's  Youth": 

Niw  HoKizoifS  roR  Ambuca's  TotrrH 
Centuries  ago,  it  was  believed  that  the 
world  was  flat;  that  the  world  ended  at  the 
horizon,  or  the  point  beyond  which  the  eye 
could  see  no  further.  Once  a  ship  reached 
that  point.  It  would  fall  off  the  edge  of  the 
world  and  everyone  aboard  would  perish  a 
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fiery    death    at    the    hands    of    unknown 
demons  and  monsters. 

It  wasn't  untU  the  Ute  1400'8  that  a  saUor 
named  Christopher  Columbus  sailed  over 
the  horizon  and  made  the  discovery  that 
there  was  no  impassable  barrier  l)eyond  the 
horizon,  but  instead,  an  infinite  numt>er  of 
horizons  l>eyond  the  horizon,  as  many  as  far 
as  he  wished  to  said  to  reach  the  next  one. 
The  courage  and  the  imagination  required 
for  Columbus  to  look  beyond  the  horizon 
and  venture  past  it  could  only  have  been 
found  within  himself— for  nowhere  but 
within  himself  could  he  have  found  the  cre- 
ativity and  the  imagination  to  venture  past 
the  limits  of  his  sight. 

Similarly,  I  too  have  begun  to  realize  that 
there  exists  a  multitude  of  New  Horizons 
for  America's  youth,  and  that  the  key  to 
those  shining  lands  of  success  has  been 
placed  within  our  grasp— as  the  freedom  of 
imagination. 

As  Columbus  realized  five  hundred  years 
ago,  many  times  people  are  limited  by  what 
their  eyes  can  or  cannot  see.  It  takes  a 
person  with  imagination  to  realize  that 
there  often  lie  unexplored  worlds  far 
beyond  the  evident  horizon;  what  the  eye 
can  see  is  very  seldom  ""all  that  there  is". 

The  same  holds  true  for  you  and  I,  Ameri- 
ca's youth;  our  country  offers  not  one,  but 
an  infinite  number  of  horizons  to  each  of 
us;  an  infinite  number  of  goals  to  be  set.  and 
achieved.  Our  nation  not  only  provides  us 
with  these  horizons  in  the  form  of  opportu- 
nities, but  it  also  gives  us  the  freedom  to  re- 
alize our  own  horizons. 

This  freedom  of  imagination  is  Indeed  one 
of  the  greatest  freedoms  we  have.  We  Amer- 
icans are  free  to  look  in  any  direction  to 
find  new  horizons  for  ourselves  to  achieve— 
we  can  look  in  the  directions  of  space,  or 
medicine,  or  bio-technology,  or  anywhere 
else  we  choose  to  set  our  sights.  All  of  these 
offer  horizons  that  we  have  Ijeen  given  the 
opportunity  to  see,  vast  opportunities,  limit- 
ed only  as  much  as  we  allow  ourselves  to 
limit  them,  and  this  is  why  this  freedom  Is 
so  important  to  us.  For  without  it,  our  hori- 
zons would  lie  along  one  straight  and 
narrow  path,  offering  us  only  a  flat  world  of 
limited  goals. 

However,  as  today's  youth  of  America,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  what  our  horizons  are. 
What  are  our  goals?  Where  do  we  want  to 
go?  What  is  our  idea  of  personal  success?  As 
America's  youth  we  must  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  freedom  that  our  country  has  to 
offer  and  decide  for  ourselves  where  our 
personal  horizons  He  and  set  sail  for  them, 
never  taking  our  eyes  off  our  goal.  We  must 
also  decide  what  we  will  do  once  that  goal 
has  t>e€n  reached.  Will  we  simply  fall  off 
the  edge  of  the  world  and  disappear?  Or  will 
we  Instead  cast  our  eyes  far  out  to  the  next, 
distant  horizon  and  triumphantly  sail  on? 

Indeed,  new  horizons  for  America's  youth 
depends  upon  us,  the  individuals.  Just  al>out 
anyone  can  establish  a  horizon  and  sail 
toward  it.  but  the  true  test  of  the  individual 
comes  after  that  first  step  over  the  un- 
known. It  has  been  said  that  with  great 
freedom  comes  great  responsibility.  It  Is  not 
only  our  prerogative,  but  our  responsibility 
to  keep  pushing  our  horizons  further  and 
further  out.  constantly  increasing  our 
boundaries. 

With  the  incredibly  vast  ocean  that  we.  as 
todays  youth  now  find  ourselves  afloat  In, 
we  must  set  goals  for  ourselves  and  keep 
sailing  toward  new  horizons  or  risk  falling 
prey  to  the  monsters  of  stagnation  lurking 
Just  below  the  surface  of  that  cool,  blue 
water. 
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It  would  seem  now  that,  afloat  on  the 
ocean  of  opportunity,  America's  youth's 
only  problem  may  He  In  simply  deciding  in 
which  direction  to  sail.  But.  once  that  goal 
has  been  established,  you  and  I  will  be  well 
on  our  way  towards  fully  realizing  the  free- 
dom and  opportunities  we,  as  the  Youth  of 
America,  have  l)een  given. 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Janu- 
ary our  Nation  celebrated  the  life  and  work  of 
a  great  American,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Americans  across  the  country  honored  i>. 
King's  memory  In  many  ways— elementary 
schoolchildren  set  askle  special  days  to  study 
the  meaning  of  his  legacy,  blacks  and  whites 
joined  hands  in  parades  and  marches  com- 
memorating a  turbulent  period  of  growth,  civil 
rights  leaders  rededlcated  themselves  to  re- 
sisting the  Reagan  administration's  efforts  to 
turn  back  the  clock  on  affirmative  action  and 
ottier  hard-won  social  justice  gains. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  efforts  made  t>y 
the  staff  of  the  Orange  Public  Library  to 
ensure  that  Dr.  King's  great  legacy  Is  passed 
on  to  and  carried  on  by  our  Natton's  youth. 
Thanks  to  the  hard  work  of  Mr.  E.  Davkl 
Grice,  director  of  young  adult  services,  and 
Marvin  Scilken,  director  of  the  library.  Dr. 
King's  message  of  brotherhood  and  racial  jus- 
tice will  not  fade  away  with  the  passage  of 
time,  but  Instead  will  continue  to  live  on  In  the 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  countiess  young 
people  he  continues  to  Inspire. 

As  part  of  Dr.  King's  birthday  celebratk>n, 
Mr.  Grice  and  Mr  Scilken  sponsored  the 
Orange  Publk:  Library  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
Essay  Contest  The  contest  entrants  were 
asked  to  write  about  Dr.  King's  life  and  ideals. 
Ms.  Esther  WItted,  of  Orange  High  School, 
won  the  first  place  prize.  Ms.  Razon  Johnson, 
of  Orange  Middle  School,  won  second  place 
honors.  Ms.  Yolanda  Pray,  of  Orange  High 
School,  won  third  place  honors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  commend  to 
you  the  following  first  prize  esaay  written  by 
Ms.  wmed,  and  I  join  Ms.  wmad,  her  fellow 
students  and  the  Orange  Publk;  Library  staff  In 
paying  tribute  to  Dr.  King  and  his  dream  and 
in  kjoking  forward  to  the  day  when  his  dream 
will  become  a  reality  for  all  Americans. 
Dh.  Martir  LirrBn  Kiho,  Jr. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  bom  Jan- 
uary 16. 1929  in  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

King  gnuluated  from  Morehouse  College 
and  completed  advanced  studies  at  Crover 
Theological  Seminary  and  Boston  Universi- 
ty. His  father  and  his  mother's  father  were 
Baptist  ministers  and  he  was  ordained  a 
minister  in  1947.  King  became  the  pastor  of 
the  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church  In  Mont- 
gomery In  1964. 

CoretU  Scott  of  Marion,  Alabama  became 
his  wife  In  19B8. 

Throughout  King's  life  he  received  many 
awards  and  one  of  them  was  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prise.  He  received  If  for  leading  the 
negro  struggle  for  equality  through  nonvio- 
lent demonstrations  In  1964.  As  time  pro- 
gressed. King  did  many  other  things  such  u 
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the  famous  March  on  Washington.  More 
than  200,000  people  marched  from  the 
Washington  Monument  to  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. 

I  am  a  teenager  who  wants  to  look  up  to 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  I  describe  him 
as  a  person  who  had  a  dream  and  carried  It 
out  until  he  was  killed.  One  day  he  said.  "I 
have  a  dream, "  and  he  not  only  said  It,  he 
lived  It.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  his  color,  his 
family  or  how  much  he  had.  He  didn't  care 
who  looked  him  up  and  down  when  he 
walked  down  the  street.  King  never  put 
himself  down  and  he  never  thought  he  was 
better  than  anyone  else.  I  will  always  appre- 
ciate the  things  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  did 
and  I  will  never  let  anyone  tell  me  that  he 
was  Just  a  black  man  with  a  dream.  He  was 
a  black  man  who  tried  his  best  to  fulfill  his 
dream.  If  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  could 
have  a  dream  then  I,  Esther  Whltted.  can 
have  a  dream  also.  A  dream  of  peace,  love 
and  equality  for  everyone.  I  will  always  re- 
member Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 


RESEARCH  MEDICAL  CENTER 
CELEBRATES  ITS  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

or  Mtsaotnii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1986 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speakar.  at  Research 
Medk^al  Center,  located  in  Kansas  City  for  100 
years,  the  changes  m  medical  technology,  ma- 
chinery, and  even  In  Its  buildings  have  been 
astounding,  One  thing  at  Research,  however, 
has  not  changed  in  the  last  century:  the  un- 
equaled  commitment  and  unsurpassed  dedi- 
cation to  patient  senrice. 

In  1886,  a  group  of  prosperous  business 
leaders  of  German  descent  organized  to 
create  the  German  Hospital,  in  198 1,  the  hos- 
pital's name  was  changed  to  Research  Hospi- 
tal because  of  anti-German  sentiment  aroused 
in  Worid  War  I.  Started  in  a  frame  residence 
at  23d  and  Holmes  Street,  Research  Hospital 
began  operating  with  minimal  resources  and 
an  inventory  that  included  a  stable,  two  cows, 
and  a  tent 

Today,  the  Research  Health  Services 
System  encompasses  a  complex,  multimillton- 
dollar  Industry,  Its  resources  span  two  States, 
Including  hospitals,  occupational  health  clinks, 
a  psychiatric  center  and  a  variety  of  other  fa- 
cilities and  senrk:es. 

Research  Medical  Center's  century  of  serv- 
ing the  III  In  Kansas  City  has  been  martted  by 
a  to-adltion  ol  service  and  growth.  Even  in  the 
•ariy  1900's,  Research  was  a  pioneer  m  pro- 
viding quality  heatth  care.  In  191 1,  the  hospital 
boastad  the  first  obstetrics  department  in  a 
private  Kansas  City  hospital.  Two  years  later. 
Research  was  among  the  first  hospitals  to 
have  a  radk>k>gy  department 
'  By  1936,  Research  Hospital  occupied  seven 
bulkHngs,  Including  a  diagnostic  clink:.  But  tha 
pott-Workj  War  II  populatk>n  boom  made  the 
hospital's  accommodations  Inadequate, 
Robert  E.  Adams,  who  administered  the  hos- 
pital for  28  years  until  his  retirement  in  1M1, 
spearheaded  a  difficult  10-yaar  effort  to  build 
a  new  hospital. 

Groundbreaking  began  In  1955  for  tha 
$12.5  mHllon  hospital,  but  It  took  8  kxig  yaara 
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before  the  new  building  was  finished  at  Meyer 
Boulevard  and  Prospect.  Many  believe  Mr. 
Adams  f^as  made  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  development  of  Research  Medical  Center 
in  the  last  100  years.  He  brought  a  new  di- 
mension to  Research  by  moving  tf>e  adminis- 
tration and  the  leadership  of  ttie  hospital  from 
the  board  room  to  tfie  office  of  the  executive 
director.  He  emphasized  a  new  style  of  hospi- 
tal discipline  and  management  organization, 
exemplified  t>y  a  commitment  to  excelleme  In 
tfie  delivery  of  health  care. 

The  spirit  of  excellence  continues  today.  In 
1979,  physicians  at  Research  begin  making 
high-tech  house  calls  to  rural  hospitals  in  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas.  Today,  the  Research  physi- 
cians make  available  tfieir  expertise  and  spe- 
cialized techn^ues  at  35  smaller  hospitals 
and  countless  nursing  homes,  doctor's  offices, 
and  schools  and  businesses  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  100  years  at  Research 
has  t>een  marked  by  expansion,  growth  and  a 
commitment  to  tfie  delivery  of  quality  care  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  It  truly  has  been  a 
century  of  caring. 


NINETY  PERCENT  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
DO  NOT  SUPPORT  U.S.  POLICY 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MARYLAIfD 
»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  keep  hearing 
from  the  administration  that  although  none  of 
the  governments  In  Central  America  are  will- 
ing to  state  publicly  that  ttiey  support  our 
policy,  90  percent  of  the  people  in  the  region 
have  said  in  response  to  a  poll  that  tfiey  sup- 
port U.S.  policy.  That  is  simply  not  true. 

The  administration  quotes  a  poll  conducted 
last  summer  by  a  Gallup  affiliate  In  Costa 
Rk^a.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  questkins 
in  the  poll  on  whether  or  not  people  supported 
U.S.  polkry.  The  participants  were  asked  what 
general  opink>n  they  had  of  the  United  States 
and  of  several  other  countries.  On  the  aver- 
age, over  90  percent  of  the  people  polled  had 
a  very  favorable  or  somewhat  favorable  opin- 
k)n  of  the  United  States.  That  is  very  different 
than  saying  ttiat  90  percent  of  the  people  sup- 
port U.S.  polkry. 

Tfie  partKipants  were  also  asked  wfiether 
Of  not  tfiey  support  "assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras"  and  69  percent  of  tfie  Costa  Rk:ans 
polled  sakj  yes.  But  as  was  argued  In  an  NPR 
report  from  Costa  Rrca  yesterday,  one  needs 
to  put  this  in  the  right  context:  when  tfie  poll 
was  conducted  last  summer,  tfie  only  assist- 
ance provided  o  tfie  Contras  was  humanitari- 
an assistance,  and  tfierefore,  the  answers 
relate  to  humanitarian  assistarKe  and  not  to 
the  current  request.  Furtfiermore,  the  poll  was 
taken  after  a  border  InckJent  that  resulted  in 
the  death  of  two  Costa  Rk:an  civil  guardsmen 
wtien  tfie  anti-Sandinista  feeling  in  tfie  country 
was  very  high. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  now  that  tfie  admin- 
istratxjn  also  has  In  its  possession  a  more 
recent  poll  conducted  last  November  which 
sfiows  tfiat  In  answer  to  the  same  question, 
oniy  39  percent  of  the  people  polled  said  that 
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tfiey  support  assistance  to  the  Contras.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  administration  has  refused  to 
make  this  document  available  to  the  public 
and  the  press. 

This  misleading  use  of  data  and  tfie  selec- 
tive release  of  only  cerUun  polling  lnformatk>n 
demonstrates  that  the  administration  is  be- 
coming desperate.  It  simply  cannot  name  a 
single  counb^  that  supports  our  Contra  polk:y 
nor  can  it  demonstrate  any  popular  support  in 
Central  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administratk>n  is  clearly 
alone  on  this  one. 


March  19,  1986 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IK  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  HAMILTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
March  19,  1986,  into  tfie  Congressional 
Record: 

Affirmativk  Action 

The  national  debate  over  the  use  of  racial 
preference  to  combat  discrimination  against 
minorities  has  reached  a  watershed.  The  Su- 
preme Court  will  soon  decide  three  major 
cases  involving  affirmative  action  plans,  and 
the  Reagan  administration  is  locked  in  an 
internal  del>ate  over  a  proposal  to  eliminate 
a  twenty-year  old  rule  requiring  federal  con- 
tractors to  set  goals  and  timetables  for 
hiring  minorities.  The  outcome  of  this 
debate,  and  the  court  cases,  could  perma- 
nently reshape  affirmative  action. 

For  two  decades  affirmative  action  has 
been  used  to  provide  equal  opportunities  for 
minorities  excluded  from  the  workforce  tie- 
cause  of  discrimination.  Under  affirmative 
action,  employers  may  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  Job  applicant  l>e- 
cause  of  race,  sex,  religion,  or  national 
origin  and  must  take  "affirmative  actions" 
to  assure  that  minorities  and  women  are 
treated  fairly.  Until  recently.  Congress,  the 
courts,  and  presidents  supported  the  use  of 
affirmative  action  to  help  minorities  in 
hiring  and  advancement.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  these  programs  have  brightened 
the  employment  picture  for  minorities.  For 
example,  between  1967  and  1983.  minority 
employment  in  the  general  workforce  grew 
from  12  percent  to  19  percent. 

Affirmative  action  has  always  tieen  a  diffi- 
cult concept,  partly  l>ecause  It  Is  so  difficult 
to  apply.  The  web  of  Judicial  decisions  on  af- 
firmative action  is  intricate  and  confusing. 
Courts  do  not  want  to  cure  discrimination 
with  more  discrimination,  but  neither  do 
they  want  to  undermine  affirmative  action 
programs.  Although  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  illegal  the  use  of  rigid  quotas,  neither 
the  Court  nor  federal  law  forbids  affirma- 
tive action  plans  that  include  race  among 
the  factors  considered.  Affirmative  action 
plans  appears  in  many  different  circum- 
stances, and  the  lawfulness  of  a  plan  often 
depends  on  the  specifics  of  the  case.  The 
outcome  of  the  cases  now  in  court  may  clari- 
fy the  law  and  define  the  limits  of  affirma- 
tive action. 

Opponents  of  affirmative  action  claim 
that  goals  and  timetables,  while  meant  to  t>e 
flexible,  have  in  practice  l)ecome  rigid 
quotas.  In  their  view,  quotas  and  goals  help 
neither  minorities  nor  women  In  low-salary 
Jobs,  they  unnecessarily  burden  employers 


with  paperwork,  give  minorities  and  women 
preferential  treatment  at  the  expense  of 
white  men,  and  create  new  (or  reverse)  dis- 
crimination. They  claim  that  affirmative 
action  stigmatizes  those  it  hopes  to  aid  and 
undermines  their  seif -respect  by  suggesting 
that  they  cannot  succeed  without  govern- 
ment help.  Further,  they  see  Job  discrimina- 
tion as  a  less  significant  cause  of  poverty 
among  minorities  than  other  factors:  family 
disintegration,  teenage  pregnancy,  drug  ad- 
diction, poor  nutrition,  and  Inadequate 
schooling.  Also,  they  su^ue  that  affirmative 
action  is  unnecessary  because  the  battle  for 
equal  opportunities  has  been  won  and  that 
discrimination  can  be  fought  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 

To  supporters  of  affirmative  action,  these 
attacks  threaten  two  decades  of  slow  and 
often  painful  progress  for  the  employment 
of  minorities.  To  them,  these  attacks  indi- 
cate that  the  federal  government  is  no 
longer  Interested  In  equity  in  the  work 
place.  They  point  out  that  the  use  of  quotas 
in  affirmative  action  programs  has  always 
been  Illegal,  but  that  goals  and  timetables 
have  provided  a  way  of  measuring  progress 
toward  equal  opportunity  and  have  helped 
integrate  minorities  and  women  into  Ameri- 
can life.  Without  goals  and  timetables,  these 
groups  will  continue  to  lose  Jol>s  to  less- 
qualified  whites.  Although  a  color-blind  so- 
ciety is  a  worthy  goal,  it  is  far  from  a  reali- 
ty. They  also  argue  that  affirmative  action 
works,  that  many  local  governments  and 
businesses  favor  it.  and  that  it  strengthens 
our  economy  and  competitiveness  by  bring- 
ing new  sources  of  talent  and  creativity  into 
the  workforce. 

Most  of  us  tielieve  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  sex  Is  wrong,  and  we  favor 
equal  opportunity  for  everyone.  Yet  people 
disagree  over  how  discrimination  should  be 
determined.  Some  argue  we  should  lie  con- 
cerned only  with  demonstrable  discrimina- 
tion against  an  Individual.  Others  believe 
that  the  tiest  way  to  show  discrimination  is 
to  see  if  an  employer's  workforce  generally 
reflects  the  available  pool  of  qualified  work- 
ers. Those  who  favor  broad  remedies  to  cor- 
rect such  racial  or  sexual  imbalances  in  an 
employer's  workforce  describe  them  as 
■goals."  while  opponents  brand  them 
"quotas." 

Personally,  I  do  not  favor  quotas,  and  I 
believe  that  care  must  be  taken  that  goals 
do  not  become  rigid  quotas  to  be  met.  But  I 
also  think  that  without  goals  and  timetables 
we  would  lie  less  likely  to  achieve  equal 
treatment  of  women  and  minorities.  I  do  not 
think  government  should  force  employers  to 
meet  goals  by  hiring  less-qualified  appli- 
cants. Because  enforcing  rigid  quotas  is 
easier  than  determining  if  recruitment  and 
hiring  is  done  in  good  faith,  affirmative 
action  has  sometimes  l>een  taken  too  far. 
But  the  total  repeal  of  affirmative  action 
would  t>e  a  mistake.  Affirmative  action  has 
brought  significant  improvement  for  women 
and  minorities  in  the  work  force.  The  objec- 
tive has  t>een  a  level  of  fair  employment 
that  will  make  all  goals  and  timetables  un- 
necessary, but  that  day  has  not  yet  come. 
After  all,  full-time  female  workers  earn  only 
63  percent  as  much  as  males,  black  unem- 
ployment is  still  more  than  twice  that  of 
whites  and  the  Jobless  rate  exceeds  40  per- 
cent for  black  teenagers. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  limits  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  affirmative  action  programs.  My 
sense  is  that  these  programs  are  less  effec- 
tive than  they  once  were.  They  should  not 
end,  but  other  approaches  are  needed.  I 
would  prefer  to  attack  economic  Inequality 
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without  using  preferences.  I  believe  that  Im- 
proved housing  and  nutrition,  better 
schools,  and  greater  self-help  efforts  in  mi- 
nority communities  are  better  ways  to  ad- 
dress inequality,  but  there  has  not  been 
enough  progress  in  these  areas.  We  should 
refine  and  clarify  affirmative  action,  but  not 
abandon  It,  with  the  hope  that  It  will  make 
some  contribution  to  diminishing  discrimi- 
nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LISA  HEMINGWAY,  MISSOURI 
VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


DEFICIENCY  PAYMENTS 

HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  which  will  modify  the  basis 
for  the  determination  of  deficiency  payments 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

The  1985  farm  bill  provides  for  two  pay- 
ments. The  regular  deficiency  payment  is 
based  on  the  difference  between  the  target 
price  and  the  statutory  loan  rate  or  the  aver- 
age market  price  during  the  first  5  months  of 
the  marketing  year,  whichever  is  higher.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  au- 
thority under  the  law  to  reduce  the  loan  rate 
by  up  to  20  percent.  If  the  Secretary  uses  this 
authority,  which  he  has  for  the  1986  wheat 
and  feed  grain  crops,  the  producer  is  then  en- 
titled to  another  payment.  This  payment  is 
based  on  the  difference  between  the  statutory 
loan  rate  and  the  new  loan  rate  or  the  aver- 
age market  price  whichever  is  higher  during 
the  entire  12  month  mart<eting  year. 

For  example,  the  1986  program  for  wheat 
provkies  for  a  target  price  of  S4.38  per  bushel. 
The  statutory  loan  rate  is  S3  provkJing  for  a 
maximum  deficiency  payment  of  $1.38.  The 
Secretary  did  use  his  authority  to  drop  the 
loan  rate  to  $2.40  thereby  provkJing  for  a 
second  defwiency  payment  with  a  maximum 
rate  of  60  cents.  This  deficiency  payment  Is 
determined  by  using  the  market  price  for  the 
entire  marketing  year.  Therefore,  farmers  must 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  marketing  year  wheh 
woukJ  be  June  1987  for  wheat,  bariey,  and 
oats  and  October  1987  for  com  and  sorghum 
for  this  final  payment. 

This  planting  season  many  farmers  are 
having  a  very  diffkjult  time  generating  enough 
cash  and  credit  to  put  in  a  crop  and  pay  their 
bills.  Moreover,  consklering  the  present  finan- 
cial stress  in  American  agriculture,  defk:iency 
payments  will  play  a  very  important  role  in  de- 
termining whether  the  farmer  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  meet  financial  obligations  for  the 
crop  year.  For  these  farmers  to  wait  until  late 
1987  to  receive  the  remainder  of  their  defi- 
ciency payments  for  this  year's  wheat  and 
feed  grain  crops  does  not  nnake  sense. 

My  bill  will  require  all  defkHency  payments 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  market  price  re- 
ceived during  the  first  5  months  of  the  market- 
ing year.  It  will  assure  the  American  farmer 
that  deficiency  payments  will  be  made  on  a 
consistent  and  timely  basis  and  help  him  meet 
the  financial  obligations  of  the  crop  year. 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OP  MISSODRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy Essay  Contest,  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  has  been  an  out- 
standing educational  program,  provkJing  schol- 
arships of  more  than  S3  million  over  the  past 
24  years. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  constituent  of  mine, 
Lisa  Hemingway  of  Springfield,  MO,  was  ad- 
judged our  State's  winner.  Her  winning  essay 
follows: 

New  Horizons  for  America's  Youth 

Golden  rays  of  sunlight  break  through 
the  hazy  clouds  of  morning.  Soon  after  day- 
break, the  space  shuttle  Discovery  Is 
brought  into  full  view  by  the  sun's  t>eacon 
of  light.  A  countdown  begins  to  set  the  stage 
for  another  Journey  Into  space.  As  Discov- 
ery launches  Into  the  heavens  to  explore 
new  galaxies,  silent  billows  of  white  smoke 
are  left  behind.  Although  this  smoke  will 
eventually  disappear.  It  represents  a  space 
technology  that  has  constantly  progressed 
since  Nell  Armstrong's  first  walk  on  the 
moon. 

While  astronauts  probe  space,  the  medical 
field  Is  probing  into  new  cures  for  sustaining 
human  life.  Picture  doctors  serving  long,  la- 
borious hours  In  the  operating  rooms.  With 
t>eads  of  anxious  perspiration  on  their  fore- 
heads, they  anticipate  the  long  awaited 
countdown  of  medical  miracles.  The  an- 
nouncement of  cures  of  dreaded  diseases 
and  transplants  of  human  hearts,  brings 
murmurs  of  excitement  and  thankful  pray- 
ers to  the  lips  of  people  around  the  world. 

Still  another  countdown  Is  In  progress. 
Seated  around  a  long  conference  table  are 
men  and  women  from  around  the  world.  In 
their  explicit  discussions,  they  are  seeking 
to  find  solutions  to  the  ever  arising  world 
problems.  Through  careful  thought,  patient 
response,  and  deliberate  speech,  these  land- 
mark talks  will  one  day  bring  the  summit  of 
International  understanding  and  world 
peace. 

Today,  America's  youth  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  are 
able  to  look  over  the  new  horizons  of  space 
exploration,  medical  technology,  and  world 
peace.  Young  peoples'  search  for  new  hori- 
zons reveals  opportunities  for  excitement, 
significant  personal  contributions,  and  com- 
mitment to  world  peace. 

America's  youth  uniquely  contribute  to 
our  nations  striving  fields  of  excellence  by 
being  the  primary  supporters  of  space  ex- 
ploration, medical  technology  and  world 
peace.  As  they  learn  about  these  vital  occu- 
pational fields,  they  secure  our  nation's 
future.  As  our  nation's  youth  enter  their 
new  horizons,  they  will  replenish  these  vital 
fields  with  new,  fresh  InslghU. 

America's  youth  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
the  rest  of  their  lives  look  back  on  the  tradi- 
tional American  values  that  have  sustained 
them  throughout  their  lives.  A  search  of 
these  eternal  values  reveals  a  trust  in  God,  a 
love  of  parents  and  one  another,  and  an  al- 
legiance to  America,  and  land  of  the  free. 

I  represent  the  youth  of  America.  Aa  a 
graduating  senior,  I  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  am  able  to  forge  a 
new  path  In  front  of  me  and  face  many  new 
tomorrows.  I  pledge  to  go  forth  determined 
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to  meet  the  challenges  of  new  horizons  for 
America's  youth.  I  pledge  to  go  forth  deter- 
mined to  malnuln  those  old  and  forever  en- 
during values  of  trust  In  God,  love  for 
others,  and  freedom  for  all. 

I  know  that  all  new  horizons  must  be  built 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  old,  enduring 
values.  I  pledge  to  go  forth  determined  to 
sustain  the  new  horizons  of  space  explora- 
tion, medical  technology,  and  world  peace. 
As  I  commit  my  life  to  these  new  horizons,  I 
will  l>e  strengthening  the  foundation  of 
trust  In  God,  love  for  others,  and  freedom 
for  all.  Most  Importantly,  as  an  American 
youth  through  my  new  horizons,  I  will  sus- 
tain the  hope  that  America  will  remain  the 
land  of  the  free. 

A  symbol  of  that  freedom  is  our  beloved 
Statue  of  Liberty.  She  has  stood  secure  In 
the  New  York  Harbor  for  100  years  rea- 
malnlng  the  universal  symbol  of  America. 
As  we  restore  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  we  as  a 
nation,  at  the  same  time  restore  the  beliefs 
she  represenu.  Just  as  the  Sutue  of  Litierty 
Is  restored,  it  is  appropriate  for  America's 
youth  to  renew  their  commitment  to  old 
values  as  they  face  bright,  new  horizons. 


SAN  BERNARDINO  VALLEY  COL- 
LEGE CELEBRATES  ITS  60TH 
YEAR 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1986 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la 
with  great  pride  that  I  recognize  the  anniversa- 
ry of  a  fine  institution  of  higher  learning  in  my 
district.  San  Bernardino  Valley  College  will 
soon  celebrate  its  60th  anniversary  of  serving 
students  from  throughout  San  Bernardino 
County.  In  1926,  like  many  community  col- 
leges In  California.  Valley  College  was  estab- 
lished 88  a  separate  entity  from  the  local  uni- 
fied school  districts  in  order  to  better  serve 
the  higher  education  needs  bf  the  community. 

The  beginnings  of  Valley  College  were  in- 
auspick)us.  When  first  opened  In  1926,  it 
claimed  but  140  students  taught  by  a  faculty 
of  16,  in  four  buildings  situated  on  30  acres. 
The  library  claimed  1,400  volumes.  It  is  a 
credit  to  the  community  of  San  Bernardino 
that  today  these  numbers  have  grown  dra- 
matically Over  10,000  students  now  attend 
classes  Uught  by  a  faculty  of  1 70  in  18  major 
buildings  on  85  acres.  Over  100,000  volumes 
are  now  housed  in  a  two-building,  multistory  li- 
brary complex. 

A  real  source  of  pride  for  Valley  College  la 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Services  affillata, 
KVCR-TV,  which  is  housed  on  campus  and 
owned  by  the  college  district.  This  PBS  facility 
was  the  first  television  station  owned  by  a 
community  college  in  the  Nation,  and  offered 
southern  California  its  first  public  broadcast 
station,  Many  students  have  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  train  at  a  functioning  television  station 
and  at  the  community  service  radio  statk>n, 
also  located  on  campus.  WkJe  areas  of  south- 
ern California  ara  served  by  these  statk>ns. 

I  commend  the  thousands  of  people  who 
have  woriced  for  the  past  60  years  to  make 
San  Bernardino  Valley  College  the  great  col- 
lege that  it  Is  today.  College  Presklent  Dr. 
Arthur  M.  Jenson.  the  board  of  taistees,  staff, 
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and  students  at  Valley  College  continue  to 
make  the  college's  philosophy  of  education 
more  than  just  an  empty  promise.  This  philos- 
ophy states  ttiat  "The  essential  purposes  of 
education  are  tt)e  presen/atton  and  enhance- 
ment of  all  that  a  society  tielieves  to  be  vital 
both  to  its  survival  and  for  ttie  ervichment  of 
the  human  spirit"  For  60  years,  San  Bemar- 
dmo  Valley  College  has  t»th  enhanced  its 
community  arxJ  enriched  the  lives  of  its  stu- 
dents. 


NEW  GI  BILL  IMPORTANT  TO 
STRONG  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedneseLay,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  is  a 
congressional  chartered  associatKxi  of  Re- 
serve, Regular,  active  and  retired  officers  of 
the  uniformed  services,  with  a  current  mem- 
bership of  more  tfian  120,000.  The  primary 
purpose  of  tt>e  Reserve  Officers  Association  is 
to  support  a  military  policy  for  the  United 
States  vvtiich  will  provide  for  the  Nation's  se- 
curity. 

Recently  the  National  Council  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  adopted  a  resolu- 
tkxi  in  stror^g  support  of  the  new  GI  btll.  This 
resolution,  wtiich  expresses  ttie  sentiments 
and  priorities  of  the  ROA  membersfup,  urges 
tfie  Congress  to  continue,  extend,  arxl  fund 
ttie  new  GI  bill.  In  addition,  this  resolution 
calls  on  tt>e  administration  to  abandon  any  Ini- 
tiatives to  terminate  this  effective  educational 
assistance  program. 

This  resolution  correctly  recognizes  the 
direct  and  Important  relationship  between  a 
strong  national  defense  and  the  new  GI  bill 
wtMch  IS  erKOuraging  more  young  men  and 
women  of  ability  to  enlist  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices. I  commend  tt>e  ROA  for  its  strong  state- 
ment of  support  for  ttie  new  GI  bill  and  re- 
quest that  the  text  of  ttiis  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  RECOno. 

Resolution  or  trk  Reserve  OmcERS 
AssocuTiON  or  the  United  States 

Whereas,  the  FY85  Defense  Authorization 
Act  (PL98-525)  provided  for  esUblishment 
of  a  new  educational  assistance  test  pro- 
gram effective  through  June  30.  1988,  for 
active  and  Reserve  components;  and 

Whereas,  participation  in  the  new  educa- 
tional assistance  program  has  been  excep- 
tionally high  in  all  of  the  active  and  Re- 
serve services;  and 

Whereas,  an  Administration  decision  has 
been  made  to  submit  legislation  to  termi- 
nate the  New  OI  Bill  test  program  and 
return  to  the  unpopular  and  Ineffective  Vet- 
erans Educational  Assistance  Program 
(VEAP):  and 

Whereas,  returning  to  VEAP  after  com- 
pleting the  costly  conversion  to.  and  imple- 
mentation of.  the  New  OI  Bill  will  cause 
widespread  confusion  and  turbulance  in  the 
American  public,  damage  morale  in  the  serv- 
ices and  recruiting  programs;  and 

Whereas,  deletion  of  the  program  will 
leave  the  Reserve  components  with  no  edu- 
cational Incentive  program:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 
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Resolved,  That  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  chartered  by 
the  Congress,  urge  the  Administration  to 
at>andon  any  initiatives  to  terminate  the 
New  GI  Bill  and  urge  the  Congress  to  con- 
tinue, extend  and  fund  the  effective  educa- 
tional assistance  program. 


March  19,  1986 


ARIZONA  STATE  HOUSE  OP  REP- 
RESENTATIVES SUPPORTS  H.R. 
945 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1986 

Mr.  RUDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  for  consideration  a  resolution  approved 
by  the  Arizona  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives urging  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  approve  the  McQure-Volkmer  t>ill. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  945,  tfie  Firearms 
Owners  Protectkxi  Act,  and  I  support  passage 
of  ttie  Volkmer  sut)stitute.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  do  ttie  same. 

Petition  or  Memorial 
Urder  clause  1  or  4  of  rule  XXII,  the  fol- 
lowii.g  petitions  and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows. 

By  Mr.  Rudd  Petition  or  Memorial  of  Ari- 
zona State  House  of  Representatives. 
OmcE  or  THE  Secretary  or  State. 

Phoenix,  AZ,  March  6,  1986. 
Hon.  Eldon  Rudd, 

U.S.  Representative,  Raybum  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Eldon:  The  Arizona  State  House  of 
Representatives.  Thirty-seventh  Legisla- 
ture, Second  Regular  Session,  1986.  passed 
House  Resolution  2001,  urging  the  United 
States  House  of  representatives  to  approve 
the  McClure-Volluner  Bill. 

The  memljers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  asked  me  to  forward  the  enclosed 
copy  of  this  Resolution  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely. 

Rose  MorroRD, 
Secretary  of  State. 

State  or  Arizona. 
Department  or  State. 

I,  ROSE  MOPPORD,  Secretary  of  SUte, 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  docu- 
ment is  a  true,  correct  and  complete  copy  of 
House  Resolution  2001,  passed  by  the  Arizo- 
na State  House  of  Representatives,  thirty- 
seventh  legislature,  second  regular  session, 
1986,  urging  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
Representatives  to  approve  the  McClure- 
Volkmer  bill;  that  I  am  the  official  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  in  custody  and  control  of 
the  original  of  said  document  and  the  legal 
keeper  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Arizona.  Done  at  Phoenix,  the  cap- 
ital, this  6th  day  of  MARCH  A.D.  1986. 

HOUSE  RESOLUTION  2001 

A  resolution  urging  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  to  approve  the 
McClure- Volkmer  bill 

Whereas,  the  McClure- Volkmer  Bill  would 
correct  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  which  encroach  on  the  rights  of  ^un 
dealers  and  collectors  and  honest  gun 
owners;  and 

Whereas,  the  McClure-Volkmer  Bill  was 
approved  by  the  United  States  Senate  and  is 


now    under   consideration    in    the    United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 

Therefore,  Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona: 

1.  That  the  meml>er8  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives respectfully  request  that  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
prove the  McClure-Volkmer  Bill. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  House  from  Arizona. 

Passed  the  House— February  25.  1986  by 
the  following  vote:  51  Ayes,  7  Nays,  3  Not 
Voting. 

Piled  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
SUte— February  25. 1986. 


BRAZILIANS  DEMAND  CLARIFI- 
CATION OF  PRESIDENT'S 
SPEECH 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MARTLAHD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  the 
foreign  minister  of  Brazil  came  to  Washington 
ak>ng  with  the  foreign  ministers  of  seven  other 
Latin  American  countries  to  plead  with  ttie  ad- 
ministration not  to  provide  additional  funding 
for  the  Contras.  He  was  ignored. 

On  February  27  Secretary  Shultz  told  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  ttie 
Nk^araguans  were  training  Brazilian  guerrillas. 
The  Brazilian  Emtiassy  in  Washington  request- 
ed an  explanation  from  ttie  State  Department, 
stating  that  there  are  no  guerrillas  in  Brazil. 
Ttie  State  Department  was  forced  to  apolo- 
gize. Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Ellk>t 
Atxams  wrote  to  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Ministry 
ttiat  "I  regret  that  this  matter  has  caused  con- 
fusion." The  Brazilians  accepted  this  exptana- 
tk>n  and  believed  ttie  case  to  be  closed. 

Then  on  Sunday  March  16,  the  Presklent  in 
his  speech  made  a  similar  accusation  about 
Nicaraguan  intervention  in  Brazil.  Ttie  Brazilian 
Foreign  Ministry  was  forced  to  take  ttie  un- 
precedented step  of  calling  in  ttie  United 
States  Charge  d'Affaires  to  demand  an  expla- 
natk>n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  is  simply  no  excuse  for 
this.  Not  only  has  ttie  administratk>n  con- 
sckxjsly  decided  to  mislead  ttie  American 
people,  but  it  is  also  willing  to  create  a  major 
confrontatkin  with  a  dose  ally  In  order  to  paint 
Nk^ragua  as  a  threat  to  the  hemisphere  and 
the  world.  This  is  yet  anottier  example  of  wtiy 
the  administratk>n's  Contra  polk:y  is  bankrupt. 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  Record  a  Foreign 
Broadcast  Informatran  Service  report  from 
March  17  and  an  article  by  Rk:hard  House 
that  appeared  In  today's  Washington  Post 

GovxRmfKMT  Criticizes  Oeorgx  Shultz' 
Remarks 

Brasilia.  March  14.— Ruy  Nogueira,  Bra- 
zilian Foreign  Ministry  spokesman,  has  la- 
tieled  the  statement  by  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  that  Nicaragua  is  train- 
ing guerrilla  groups  to  reportedly  operate  in 
Brazil  as  "unfortunate,  inappropriate,  and 
irrelevant." 

The  spokesman  reported  that  Elliott 
Abrams.  U.S.  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
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Inter-American  Affairs,  had  sent  a  letter  of 
apology  to  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Ministry. 

Shultz  told  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  Nicaragua  is  training 
guerrilla  groups  to  operate  In  Brazil,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela. 

Nogueira  said:  "There  is  no  Nicaraguan 
intervention  in  Brazilian  internal  affairs." 

Shultz  made  his  statement  to  a  committee 
on  37  February,  as  he  was  requesting  Con- 
gress' authorization  to  provide  $100  million 
for  the  Nicaraguan  "contras." 

The  Brazilian  EmlMissy  in  Washington  has 
requested  an  explanation  from  the  State 
E>epartment  of  Shultz'  statements,  the  Bra- 
zilian spokesman  added. 

Abrams  has  sent  a  letter  to  Brazilian  For- 
eign Affairs  Under  Secretary  Gilberto  Vel- 
loso,  saying  that  "I  regret  that  this  matter 
has  caused  confusion." 

The  U.S.  official  acknowledged  in  the 
letter  that  the  existence  of  the  groups  to 
which  dhultz  referred  does  not  imply  that 
there  are  guerrillas  in  Brazil. 

IHCIDZNT  termed  "'CLOSED" 

The  United  SUtes  has  admitted  having 
improperly  used  Brazil's  name.  Therefore, 
the  Foreign  Ministry  has  regarded  as  closed 
the  incident  provoked  by  George  Shultz'  re- 
marks that  Brazilian  guerrilla  fighters  were 
lieing  trained  in  Nicaragua  to  see  action  in 
BrazU. 

Itamaraty  has  received  a  letter  noting 
that  U.S.  Secretary  of  SUte  George  Shultz 
meant  that  Brazilians  were  being  trained  in 
Nicaragua,  but  not  to  see  action  in  Brazil. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  19, 1986] 

Brazil  Demands  U.S.  Clarification 

(By  Richard  House) 

Salo  Paulo,  Brazil,  March  18.— Brazil  has 
demanded  U.S.  clarification  of  President 
Reagan's  statement  during  his  televised  ad- 
dress Sunday  night  that  Nicaragua's  Sandi- 
nisU  government  is  aiding  radicals  in  this 
country. 

Acting  Foreign  Minister  Paulo  Tarso 
Flecha  de  Lima  yesterday  summoned  the 
n.S.  Embassy  charge  d'affaires  to  request 
clarification  of  Reagan's  remarks  on  the 
grounds  that  Brazil  has  had  no  internal  se- 
curity problems  since  at  least  1979.  when  Ni- 
caragua's SandlnisU  government  came  to 
power.  Guerrilla  groups  were  effectively 
wiped  out  a  decade  ago. 

Reagan  said  that  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor, Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic  were  victims  of  Nicara- 
gxia's  expansionist  plans,  because  radical 
groups  from  these  countries  received  train- 
ing, safe  haven,  false  documents  and,  occa- 
sionally, weapons  from  the  Sandinistas. 

A  spokesman  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bra- 
silia said  that  the  Foreign  Ministry  request- 
ed clarification  of  what  the  president  had 
meant.  The  spokesman  said  the  text  did  not 
Imply  that  all  the  countries  had  received 
the  support  from  Nicaragua  described  by 
the  president. 

The  Incident  follows  a  diplomatic  ex- 
change between  BrazU  and  the  SUte  De- 
partment after  Secretary  of  SUte  George  P. 
ShulU  also  mentioned  Brazil  as  a  victim  of 
Nicaraguan  terrorism  in  testimony  to  a  for- 
eign affairs  committee  on  Capitol  Hill  on 
Feb.  28. 

Elliot  Abrams,  assistant  secretary  of  sUte 
(or  Latin  American  affairs,  wrote  his  Brazil- 
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ian  counterpart  an  "explanatory  letter"  In 
which  he  acknowledged  that  the  U.8.  ad- 
ministration was  aware  that  no  guerrilla 
movements  existed  in  Brazil. 

Police  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  meanwhile, 
seized  a  secret  cargo  of  arms  aboard  a  Pana- 
manian-registered freighter  during  the 
weekend.  The  freighter,  Noblstor,  arrived  in 
Rio  from  Buenos  Aires  and  carried  machine 
guns,  revolvers,  rifles  and  grenades. 

The  crew'  of  10  Argentinians  and  eight 
U.S.  citizens  who  told  local  police  they  were 
Vietnam  War  veterans  working  as  mercenar- 
ies, said  the  cargo  was  picked  up  in  Argenti- 
na. First  reports  said  the  cargo  was  destined 
for  the  African  country  of  Ghana.  Police 
denied  other  reporU  that  the  arms  were 
destined  for  Central  America,  possibly  Nica- 
ragua. 
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SECONDARY 
AMENDMENTS 


REDUCING  THE  SOVIET  UN 
DELEGATION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESClfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presklent  Reagan 
and  his  administration  should  be  commended 
for  ordering  the  Soviets  to  reduce  their  diplo- 
matk:  staff  at  the  United  Nations  from  the 
present  275  to  170  by  April  1988.  The  Soviet 
staff  is  cuH'entty  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
the  next  2  largest— 126  In  the  United  States 
delegatk>n  and  116  in  the  Chinese  delegatkjn. 
Arkady  Shevchenko,  the  highest  ranking 
Soviet  ever  to  defect,  was  serving  as  a  U.N. 
Under  Secretary  at  the  time  of  his  defection. 
He  estimates  that  fully  one-third  of  all  Soviet 
diplomats  are  not  diplomats  at  all,  but  spies. 
And  many  other  staff  members  also  engage  In 
espk>nage  when  the  need  arises. 

The  Soviets  have  long  maintained  unjustifia- 
bly large  diplomatk;  staffs  in  Westem  democ- 
racies to  further  clandestine  Soviet  foreign 
policy  objectives.  These  obiectives  include 
such  activraes  as  gathering  military  and  te.n- 
nological  Information,  planting  and  disseminat- 
ing disinformatton  in  the  media  of  the  host 
country,  and  recruiting  agents  of  Influence 
from  among  the  ranks  of  joumalitts,  politi- 
cians, and  the  military. 

To  further  assist  In  this  problem,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  77  to  require  diplomatic  parity 
between  the  United  States  and  Communist 
countries.  This  bill  would  limit  the  number  of 
Soviet  diplomats  In  this  country  to  the  same 
number  of  diplomats  that  the  United  States  Is 
permitted  to  send  to  the  Soviet  Unk)n.  This  bill 
woukj  also  apply  to  diplomatic  Immunities— 
any  immunity  that  is  not  granted  to  our  diplo- 
mats will  not  be  granted  to  their  diplomats 
here. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  this  bill  Is  In  the 
best  interests  of  our  nattonal  security  and  our 
diplomatic  representatives  stationed  In  Com- 
munist countries,  and  I  therefore  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  In  cosponsoring  it. 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  MICHIOAM 

III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESKNTATIVSt 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  VANDER  JAQT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  cosponsor  wtth  Con- 
gressman Jake  Pickle  ttie  introductk>n  of  the 
Secondary  Maritet  Tax  Amendments  Act  of 
1986  or  "SECTA  "  a  bill  Intended  to  clarify  and 
rationalize  the  tax  njles  governing  the  second- 
ary mortgage  market. 

This  legislation  is  expected  to  make  ttie 
prospect  of  home  ownership  attainable  for 
more  Americans  by  making  the  secondary 
mortgage  market  more  efficient  in  its  oper- 
atton,  and  thereby  reducing  mortgage  interest 
rates.  The  leglslatk>n  is  Intended  to  be  roughly 
revenue  neutral  in  the  aggregate.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  has  estimated  its  impact  as 
reducing  revenues  by  approximately  $100  mM- 
lk>n  for  the  1986-90  revenue  estimating 
period.  Practrcally.  it  may  actually  raise  reve- 
nue as  the  cunent  state  of  uncertainty  and 
confusk>n  In  this  area  of  the  tax  law  Is  prob- 
ably resulting  In  taxpayers  generally  taking  po- 
sitions most  favorable  to  them,  thus,  creating 
whipsaw  situatk>ns  for  the  fisc.  EliminatKxi  of 
this  state  of  confusion  is  one  of  the  primary 
goals  of  the  legislation  in  a  way  wtiich  is  ad- 
ministratively manageable  for  both  taxpayers 
and  the  Intemal  Revenue  ServK^. 

PROSLEMS  FACING  THE  SECOMOAMY  MORTOAOi 

MARKET 

Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  existing  tax 
rules,  unnecessary  inefficiencies  exist  in  ttie 
secondary  mortgage  maricat.  In  addltkxi,  there 
Is  confusion  among  investors  and  issuers  as 
to  the  proper  tax  treatment  of  earnings  gener- 
ated from  mortgage-related  securities.  These 
problems  are  not  attnktutable  to  any  explicit 
congressional  or  regulatory  tax  polK:y  deci- 
skjns.  Rather,  they  are  the  result  of  the  appll- 
catk)n  of  tax  mles  whk:h  inadvertently  fail  to 
take  into  account  the  unique  charactenstics  of 
the  secondary  mortgage  maritet,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, certain  Innovative  instruments  wtiich 
have  revolutionized  the  way  we  finance  resi- 
dential mortgages  in  this  country. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  Of  MORTQAOE  "SECURmZATIOH" 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  quiet  revolution  Is  a  result 
of  what  IS  called  "securitization"  or  the  proc- 
ess of  tijming  pools  of  small,  indivKlual.  home 
mortgage  k>ans  into  maritetable  securities  that 
can  be  sold  to  capital  mari^et  investors.  The 
percentage  of  home  mortgage  k>ans  tfiat  are 
being  "securitized"  has  grown  from  onJy  1 
percent  or  2  percent  of  new  loan  originattorts 
in  1970  to  almost  40  percent  m  1965  As  a 
result,  the  growth  of  this  securities  market  has 
been  phenomenal.  In  1970,  there  were  less 
than  $1  billk>n  of  outstanding  publicly  issued 
mortgage-backed  securities.  By  the  end  of 
1965,  there  were  almost  $400  billion  of  such 
se^rities  outstanding.  This  now  represents  a 
mari(et  almost  as  large  as  the  $472  billion  of 
outstanding  publicly  Issued  corporate  bonds.  It 
Is  time  the  tax  rules  lor  this  important  muMl 
were  refonned  to  make  economk:  sense  and 
tax  policy  sense. 
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HOW  MORTQAQE-flACXED  SECURTDES  WORK 

A  mortgage-backed  security  works  by  insur- 
ing ttiat  the  tax  liability  ansing  from  lrxx>me 
generated  from  mortgage  payments  is  im- 
posed on  ttie  investors  in  the  security,  rather 
than  the  financial  institution  acting  as  the 
issuer.  Currently,  this  is  gerraraliy  accom- 
plished by  using  a  tax-exempt  or  passthrough 
investment  vehicle,  under  tt)e  grantor  trust 
rules.  It  also  can  be  dor>e.  ttxxjgh  much  less 
efftdentiy,  by  creating  a  taxable  entity  ttiat 
issues  bonds  backed  by  mortgage  loans.  The 
bond  approach  Is  generally  referred  to  as  a 
collateralized  mortgage  obligation  or  "CMO". 

As  I  stated  earlier,  tfie  tax  rules  applicable 
to  tt>ese  investment  vehicles  were  developed 
wittxxjt  attention  Iseing  given  to  the  mortgage- 
backed  securities  market,  and  were  written 
principally  to  deal  with  family  trusts,  and  tradi- 
tional corporate  obligations.  Thus,  using  ttiese 
\ax  entities  to  securitize  mortgages  has  led  to 
problems,  confusion,  arxj  ambiguities  that 
were  not  foreseen  when  the  rules  were  writ- 
ten. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  an 
understandable,  rational  set  of  rules  to  govern 
this  important  activity. 

INNOVATIONS  IN  THE  MARKET 

In  June  1983,  CMO's  began  to  be  used  as 
a  vehicle  for  issuers  to  divide  up  a  pool  of 
long-term  mortgages  into  multiple  classes  of 
short-term,  medium-term,  arxJ  king-term  secu- 
rities. Alttysugh  there  was  still  no  active  man- 
agement as  there  is  in  a  mutual  fund,  the  mul- 
tiple class  approach  provided  kjrig-term  inves- 
tors with  protectHjn  against  early  redemptkjn 
("call  protectkjn")  while  also  taking  advantage 
of  ttie  fact  that  interest  costs  for  short-term 
obligations  are  often  lower  than  for  long-term 
obligatKins.  As  a  result,  the  multiple  class  se- 
curity has  provided  a  way  to  answer  some  of 
the  shortcomings  of  tt>e  single-class  pass- 
through  vehk:le  with  its  restrkrtions  on  active 
management. 

Over  $30  billion  in  CMO's  have  been  issued 
in  only  2V^  years,  a  remarkable  success  story 
for  a  new  investment  vehicle.  Unfortunately, 
ho«vever,  tt>ere  are  still  a  series  of  tax  and  ac- 
counting problems  facing  Issuers  and  Irwes- 
tors  in  ttiese  securities  whk:h  prevent  tt>e 
CMO  from  being  used  to  its  greatest  ettwien- 
cy.  In  additk>n,  tt>ere  is  a  great  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty about  how  the  onginal  issue  discount 
mles  of  the  Tax  Code  apply  to  these  obliga- 
tions. As  a  result,  issuers  arxJ  investors  may 
be  overtaxed,  or  undertaxed,  in  comparison  to 
their  true  ecorxxnic  income. 

MULTIPVE-CIASS  PASS-THROUGHS 

Ttieoretically,  a  much  more  effk:ient  vehk;le 
than  a  CMO  could  be  used  to  structure  multi- 
ple classes  of  ownership  Interests  in  a  pool  of 
mortgages.  However,  proposed  Treasury  regu- 
latk^ns  do  not  allow  a  pass-through  vehicle  to 
have  multiple  classes  of  ownership.  If  such  a 
multiple  class  pass-ttvough  instrument  were 
authorized,  mortgage  bankers,  commercial 
banks,  or  other  institutk^ns  coukl  sell  multiple 
classes  of  ownership  interests  in  mortgage 
pools.  If  these  institutkxis  coukj  "sell"  mort- 
gages to  Investors  in  a  pass-through  vehKle 
they  vraukj  not  have  to  carry  debt  on  theit  bal- 
ance sheets  as  required  in  the  case  of  a 
CMO.  In  addition,  because  the  pass-through 
woukj  not  be  classified  as  debt  for  tax  pur- 
poses, the  issuer  woukj  not  be  required  to 
retain  any  "equity"  interest  In  the  nxxtgages 
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solely  for  tax  purposes.  An  equity  requirement 
creates  additk>rul  legal,  accounting,  and  cap- 
ital costs  for  ttie  issuer  which  interfere  wtih  ef- 
fkaerKy  arxl  prevent  interest  costs  from  drop- 
ping as  far  as  they  ott>erwise  could.  Multiple 
class  pass-throughs  containing  mortgages 
coukJ  also  qualify  as  mortgage  investments  for 
purposes  of  the  various  tax  provisions  requir- 
ing thrift  institutkjns  or  REIT's  to  invest  in 
mortgages  or  real  estate.  Finally,  if  it  were 
possible  to  auttxxize  this  vehicle  by  legisla- 
tion, we  couM  provide  detailed  tax  rules  to 
ensure  tfiat  there  was  neither  overtaxation  nor 
undertaxation  of  investors  in  multiple-class 
mortgage  related  securities. 

A  BlU.  TO  FACILITATE  MOnTGAGE  SECURfriZATION 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsonng  today  with  Con- 
gressman Pickle  is  based  on  the  technk:al 
recommendation  of  a  group  of  tax  lawyers 
and  finarx:ial  experts  who  worked  throughout 
1985  to  recommend  solutions  to  tax-related 
problems  associated  with  the  secondary  mort- 
gage market,  and  to  devise  a  more  efficient, 
multiple-class  mortgage  security 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  address  the 
major  problems  inherent  in  the  current  tax  law 
through  its  four  major  provisions: 

First,  the  legislation  will  clarify  the  precise 
method  of  computing  onginal  issue  discount 
for  CMO's  in  a  manner  that  ensures  that  issu- 
ers arxJ  investors  are  property  taxed  on  ttieir 
ecorwmic  irKome. 

SecorxJ.  the  legislatkm  will  permit  CMO-like 
investment  anangements  to  tie  structured  as 
ownership  interests  in  a  passive,  multiple 
class,  pass-through  entity  (referred  to  as  a 
collateralized  mortgage  security  or  CMS)  with 
strict  rules  designed  to  ensure  that  tt>e 
amount,  timing  and  character  of  Income  real- 
ized t>y  ttie  Investors  is  not  reduced,  slowed 
down,  or  ottierwise  modified  to  result  in  ad- 
verse revenue  effects. 

Ttwxj.  ttie  legislatk>n  will  provkle  that  Invest- 
ments in  ttie  newly  auttwrized  CMS  are  treat- 
ed as  Investments  in  mortgages  under  ttie  Tax 
Code.  This  will  enable  thrift  institiitions  and 
real  estate  Investnient  trusts  to  invest  in  the 
new  Instrument  arvj  retain  ttie  tax  advantages 
of  Investing  in  mortgages. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  will  provkle  for  ex- 
panded informatkjn  reporting  on  mortgage  ra- 
lated  securities.  This  would  Improve  taxpayer 
compliance  and  eliminate  the  potential  for  a 
whipsaw  effect  wtieret>y  Issuers  and  Investors 
take  inconsistent  tax  leportng  positons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Treasury  Department  has 
already  Indicated  its  desire  for  legislatk>n  in 
this  area,  and  supports  a  legislative  solution  of 
the  type  set  forth  In  SECT  A.  By  addressing 
ttiese  significant  tax  and  accounting  problems, 
we  will  Increase  efficiency  in  ttie  secondary 
mortgage  market  reduce  mortgage  Interest 
rates,  and  improve  taxpayer  compliance. 

COftCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  actk>n  in  introducing  this 
important  legislation  is  intended  as  ttie  first 
step  in  a  process  to  deal  with  a  very  compli- 
cated area  of  ttie  tax  law.  It  is  my  hope  that 
Introduction  of  this  legislation  will  facilitate 
close  examination  of  the  proposed  legislatran 
to  insure  that  it  achieves  Its  intended  purpose. 
To  ttie  extent  ctianges  are  necessary  to 
achieve  ttiat  purpose,  I  will  wekxxne  ttiem.  I 
am  hopeful  ttiat  we  can  proceed  expeditiously 
with  ttiis  legislation.  It  seems  that  this  Is  the 
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year  of  tax  reform.  SECTA,  in  my  view,  pro- 
poses to  revise  a  series  of  technical  tax  njles 
in  an  area  wtiere  reform  is  k>ng  overdue,  and 
wtiere  reform  will  provKle  demonstrat>le  and 
palpable  benefits  for  the  ordinary  citizen. 

I  believe  we  shoukj  take  this  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  legislation  that  is  not  only  good 
tax  polKy,  but  good  for  ttie  average  Amencan. 


COUNTERING  TERRORISM 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  as  the  House  took  the  first  of  what  I 
hope  will  be  several  steps  to  staunch  ttie 
rising  tide  of  international  terrorism. 

The  Omnit)us  Diptomatic  Security  and  Anti- 
terrorism Act— H.R.  415 — will  help  to  protect 
American  dipiomats  and  enable  them  to  carry 
out,  wittiout  intimkJation,  our  vital  diplomatic 
txjsiness.  The  bill  cames  a  heavy  pnce  tag; 
but  careful  investment  in  more  secure  embas- 
sies and  Improved  counterterrorism  capabili- 
ties is  one  we  need  to  make. 

So  I  nse  in  support  of  this  timely  legislation. 

I  want  to  make  the  additional  point,  howev- 
er, that  I  don't  support  a  fortress  America  ap- 
proach to  foreign  polk:y.  The  roots  of  terror- 
ism are  as  vahed  as  they  are  complex.  We 
must  ready  and  steel  ourselves  to  attack  ttie 
roots  of  terronsm  and  not  just  respond  to  its 
symptoms.  In  that  regard  I  want  to  stress  that 
our  foreign  aid  program  must  stress  food  for 
ttie  hungry,  education  for  ttie  illiterate,  and 
medk:ine  for  the  sick.  The  extent  to  which 
America  aligns  itself  with  progresive  ctiange. 
instead  of  repressive  dictatorships  of  either 
ttie  left  or  right,  will  largely  influence  tiow  suc- 
cessfully radk:al  terrorists  can  gain  an  audi- 
ence. 

In  ttiat  same  regard.  I  woukj  also  like  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  savvy  article 
whk^  sets  forth  some  useful  suggestions  on 
flow  to  craft  a  counterterrorism  response. 

Article  by  Robert  H.  Kupperman  foltows. 
Tkrrorism— What  Should  We  Do? 
(By  Rotiert  H.  Kupperman) 

There  is  only  one  area  of  broad  agreement 
about  terrorism— the  United  States  and  Its 
allies  are  against  it,  so  much  so  we  tiave  "de- 
clared war"  upon  terrorists.  Other  thtm  tru- 
isms about  the  need  for  International  coop- 
eration, no  consensus  has  tieen  established. 
In  fact,  few  can  agree  upon  a  definition  of 
terrorism.  But,  we  do  luiow  some  of  its  char- 
acteristics. It  Is  political  extortion  that  em- 
ploys violence  or  the  threat  of  violence: 
such  extortions  are  usually  targeted  against 
large  nations.  The  usual  goal  is  to  destabi- 
lize, to  make  a  democratic  government 
appear  Impotent  and  to  amplify  these  ef- 
fects through  the  electronic  marvels  of  tele- 
vision. In  sum,  terrorism  Is  theater. 

The  recent  hijacking  of  TWA  847  was  a 
tragic  episode,  but  as  important.  It  was  a 
major  media  event.  If  we  have  learned  any- 
thing from  that  incident  at  all,  it  is  that 
coping  with  terrorism  is  not  a  simple, 
straightforward  matter.  It  is  a  subject  laden 
with  paradoxes  and  conflicting  needs  for 
sovereign  machismo  and  human  compas- 
sion. 
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From  the  onset  of  the  hijacking,  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  faced  a  gut 
decision  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 
He  had  two  Ijaslc  choices— to  guarantee  the 
safety  and  well-l>elng  of  every  hostage  or.  on 
strategic  grounds,  to  accept  the  plausible 
outcome  of  losing  every  hostage's  life. 

This  was  the  basic  strategic  decision, 
those  remaining  were  tactical  rescue  or  dip- 
lomatic opportunities.  The  first  path  of- 
fered the  Administration  a  variety  of  tacti- 
cal options.  Including  targets  for  retaliation 
and  even  preemptive  opportunities  to 
thwart  future  attacks.  Possible  targeU  In- 
cluded terrorist  training  camps  In  the  Bekaa 
and  economic  targets,  such  as  petroleum 
depots  in  Iran,  as  retaliation  for  this  and 
past  attacks. 

Once  the  decision  had  been  made  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  every  passenger,  then 
retaliatory  options  virtually  disappeared.  In- 
stead we  entered  Into  a  "diplomatic 
minuet,"  the  U.S.  and  Israel  trying  to  keep  a 
non-concessionary  policy  toward  terrorism 
Intact,  and  the  United  SUtes  having  concur- 
rently entered  Into  unsuted  negotiations 
with  Nablh  Berri  and  Syria's  President 
Assad.  Berri  and  Assad,  both  of  whom  had 
l)een  previously  accused  of  sponsoring  ter- 
rorism, had  somehow  become  virginal.  In 
the  end.  it  was  as  though  we  had  paid 
homage  to  Mafia  godfathers  for  having  re- 
turned the  kidnap  victims  unharmed.  By 
the  time  the  Incident  had  all  but  ended, 
when  the  hostages  had  given  their  press 
conference  in  Damascus,  one  had  the  feel- 
ing this  was  all  occurring  on  a  movie  set. 
Assad  having  ordered  the  Incident  ended— 
"this  is  a  wrap." 

While  patience  is  always  required  in  any 
hostage  siege,  and  no  pure  strategy  is  realis- 
tic, we  run  the  risk  of  being  condemned  to 
once  again  relive  Hegel's  prophecy- "Histo- 
ry teaches  us  that  man  learns  nothing  from 
history." 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  an  Insidious  and  es- 
pecially painful  warfare  that  will  not  disap- 
pear miraculously.  It  is  a  form  of  unconven- 
tional conflict  that  denies  an  American 
president  a  chivalrous  battlefield.  Terrorism 
Is  clandestine,  and  it  forces  our  national  de- 
fense apparatus  to  cope  well  in  an  unseem- 
ly, murky  environment.  One  thing  is  clear 
If  we  do  nothing,  we  will  be  attacked  repeat- 
edly. 

America  Is  the  target  of  some  40  percent 
of  international  terrorist  Incidents.  The 
often-stated  reasons  for  this  statistic  are 
vague  and  speculative.  Yet,  most  analysts 
l>elieve  that  our  mere  size  and  presence  are 
sufficient  reasons  to  t>e  targeted.  Moreover, 
we  are  under  assault  by  many  terrorist 
groups.  There  is  not  Just  one  conspiracy  and 
one  political  motivation.  In  fact,  most  ter- 
rorist groups  are  small,  numl>erlng  on  the 
order  of  a  hundred  or  fewer  terrorists  each, 
making  our  understanding  of  their  Inten- 
tions and  organizational  structures  Incom- 
plete. 

Through  Intelligence  collection,  police, 
and  political  means,  many  groups  have  l>een 
compromised.  On  the  other  hand,  some  are 
large  separatist  organizations,  such  as  the 
I.R.A.  and  the  Basques,  who  appear  relative- 
ly Immune  to  counterattack.  Worse  yet. 
some  terrorist  organizations  are  proxies  of 
hostile  governments,  including  Libya,  Cuba. 
Syria  and  Iran. 

The  tactics  needed  to  counter  one  group 
may  not  prove  as  effective  for  others.  Prob- 
ably, the  tactics  employed  to  destroy  the 
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early  Baader-Meinhoff  Gang  would  t>oomer- 
ang  were  they  applied  to  Iran's  Revolution- 
ary Cells  where  tentacles  are  already  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  key  to  coping  with  terrorism  must  In- 
clude an  understanding  of  the  values  of  the 
groups  themselves  ss  well  as  the  goals  of 
the  sponsoring  nations.  While  the  Baader- 
Meinhoff  Gang,  and  lU  successor  (the 
R.A.F.).  evaded  the  police  by  running  from 
cellar  to  cellar.  Iran's  AyatoUah  Khomeini 
might  welcome  a  miliUry  attack  by  the 
United  States.  Not  only  would  religious  zeal 
and  the  resultant  martyrdom  flourish,  so 
might  the  likelihood  of  Soviet  presence  in 
Iran  increase. 

Following  the  early  Israeli  model.  West- 
em  governments  have  gradually  hammered 
out  partial  counterterrorlst  policies- rang- 
ing from  dicU  to  negotiate  or  not.  to  grant 
some  concessions  or  none,  to  preempt  or 
not.  and  to  retaliate  or  not.  In  fact,  we  may 
well  be  spending  too  much  time  on  forging 
policy  when  no  fixed  policy  is  desirable. 
Having  a  formal  policy  may  injure  us  more 
than  having  none,  because  it  would  tie  our 
hands.  In  today's  environment,  were  we  to 
make  concessions  and  get  caught  at  It.  we 
would  lie  In  more  trouble  than  never  having 
had  an  announced  policy. 

What  we  need  most  are  process,  honed 
tools,  tactical  options,  and  practice.  We  need 
to  game  prototypical  attacks,  experiment 
with  command  and  control  regimes,  and  in- 
crease overall  awareness  of  the  peculiar 
problems  of  unconventional  warfare.  As  a 
result,  we  need  new  technologies  to  increase 
our  tactical  agility,  and  we  need  to  esublish 
those  command  and  control  arrangemenU 
that  lead  directly  to  the  White  House  Itself. 

We  must  also  come  to  an  Increased  accorq- 
modation  with  the  medico  understandlrig 
that  too  much  media  creates  a  circus  like  at- 
mosphere and  may  mess  up  back  channel 
opportunities,  but  that  excluding  the  media 
would  make  It  likely  that  terrorlsU  would 
kill  more  hostages. 

Though  we  also  need  useful  International 
agreemenU.  Including  extradition  treaties, 
we  must  t>e  careful  not  to  formalize  matters 
so  much  that  the  "old  boys'  network"  begins 
to  falter.  The  very  thing  we  need  is  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  particularly  at  a  time 
of  urgent  crisis  when  formal  procedures 
often  prove  too  cumliersome. 

Worldwide,  counterterrorism  efforts  have 
much  In  conunon- strategic  and  tactical  in- 
telligence collection  and  physical  security. 
It  would  be  best  to  have  no  predetermined 
response:  especially  if  this  policy  of  no  pre- 
determined respome  had  previously  been 
announced.  Covert  operations  or  military 
strikes  must  not  be  ruled  out.  Hegel's  admo- 
nition notwithstanding,  the  lessons  to  be 
learned,  if  any.  concern  opportunism.  Just 
as  terrorists  set  us  off  balance,  we  need  a 
flexible  enough  kit  of  diplomatic,  economic 
and  military  tools  to  catch  them  off  guard. 

The  debate  regarding  military  assault  has 
grown  following  every  attack.  We  would  be 
foolish  to  have  a  formal  policy  of  either  re- 
taliation or  non-retaliation.  The  Important 
matter  Is  to  have  the  tools  needed  to  appear 
ready  and  flexible  at  a  time  of  stress  and 
not  perish  as  a  standard-bearer  of  cavalier 
doctrine. 
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LIABIIJTY  INSURANCE  CRISIS: 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  A 
"■VTICTIM" 


UMI 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THI  HOD8E  OP  REPRXSEirrATIVU 

WedneMday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday. 
March  13.  I  introduced  the  "Local  Qovem> 
ment  UabHty  Relief  Act  of  1985"  (H  R.  4406). 
This  legislation  attempts  to  respond  to  ths 
very  sehous  problem  confronting  units  of  local 
government  (cities,  counties,  townships,  vil- 
lages, school  and  park  distncts)  throi  jhout 
the  Nation  That  is.  they  are  sutlenng  from  the 
tremendous  nse  in  the  cost  of  liatiility  insur- 
ance coverage  and  ttie  increasing  difficulty  in 
obtaining  such  coverage  in  a  number  of 
States.  This  situation  has  been  prompted,  in 
part,  by  the  recent  rash  of  lawsuits  and  the 
size  of  damage  awards  against  localities  and 
ttieir  public  officials. 

H.R.  4406  addresses  this  situation  by  pro- 
posing major  reforms  In  the  civil  justice 
system  (tort  liability)  when  suits  are  bi  ought 
against  Icxal  governments  or  local  officials 
(when  acting  in  their  official  capacity).  These 
reforms  would  be  applicable  to  suits  against 
localities  In  both  Federal  and  State  courts. 
First,  punitive  damage  awards  against  local- 
ities would  be  limited  to  two  times  the  amount 
of  actual  damages.  Second,  attorney's  fees 
would  be  limited  to  25  percent  of  any  judg- 
ment (or  settlement)  where  a  unit  of  k)cal  gov- 
ernment is  the  defendant 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  important,  tfie  li- 
ability standard  in  those  lawsuits  would 
become  comparative  negligence  rather  than 
the  more  typical  standard  of  joint  and  several 
liability.  Cunentiy,  joint  and  several  liability 
leaves  a  local  government  potentially  liable  for 
the  entire  scope  of  the  damages,  even  though 
they  may  be  only  partially  responsible  for  the 
injury  in  question.  Comparative  negligence 
means  that  there  could  not  be  a  recovery  in 
excess  of  the  locality's  actual  responsibility  for 
the  harm.  This  change  would  protect  local 
governments  and  local  taxpayers  against  suits 
motivated  tiy  a  search  for  a  convenient  "deep 
pocket"  recovery. 

Tfie  erosion  of  the  sovereign  immunity  de- 
fense over  the  last  20  years  has  placed  local 
governments  in  a  highly  vulnerable  situation. 
Localities  have  had  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
services  because  Insurance  coveiage  has 
either  been  greatly  reduced  or  is  no  longer 
available  at  all.  Local  governments,  whether 
large  or  small,  confront  major  obstacles  In 
purchasing  adequate  liability  insurance  cover- 
age—exorbitant rales,  annual  premium  in- 
creases exceeding  several  hundred  percent, 
reduced  levels  of  coverage,  higher  deducti- 
bles, and  an  ever-shnnking  pool  of  insurance 
caniers  willing  to  undenArrite  such  coverage. 
Some  cities  have  either  been  forced  or  opted 
to  go  without  any  Insurance  protection  at  all! 

In  late  1985,  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors  released  a  survey  they  conducted 
on  this  problem  in  40  cities  throughout  the 
Nation.  Only  5  of  the  40  cities  surveyed  re- 
sponded by  saying  their  rates  had  not  in- 
creased In  the  past  2  years.  One-half  (20)  of 
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the  cities  responded  that  rate  increases  in 
excess  of  100  percent  had  occun^ed  in  that 
time  frame,  arxl  16  of  ttwse  20  received  rate 
increase  quotes  above  200  percent.  Further- 
more, the  Conference  of  Mayors  survey  docu- 
ments that  the  list  of  insurance  earners  willing 
to  urxjerwrite  municipal  liability  Is  dwirKJIing.  In 
several  instances,  cities  reported  that  wtwn 
bids  were  solicited  for  coverage— not  a  single 
bid  was  received. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  Knox,  Livingston 
and  (Madison  counties  have  had  desperate 
problems  securing  needed  coverage.  Five  Chi- 
cago sutHjrbs  and  the  city  of  Decatur  have 
had  similar  experierKes.  Last  week,  the  Will 
County  Forest  Preserve  District  closed  23 
parks  Indefinitely,  after  Its  liability  insurance 
was  canceled.  Three  cities— Rockford,  Naper- 
ville  and  Arlington  Heights— have  opted  for 
self-insurance,  as  has  Springfield's  pubic  tran- 
sit system.  But  self-insurance  is  workable  only 
If  large  damage  awards  do  not  occur. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  send  a 
stror>g  message  to  the  State  legislatures  that 
we  support  major  reforms  in  the  negligence 
and  tort-law  system.  If  you  want  to  join  with 
me  in  this  effort  and  co-sponsor  H.R.  4406, 
please  call  Alan  Coffey  of  Judk:iary  minority 
staff  on  extension  56906. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  BLACK 
HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

omARTLAND 
ni  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEHTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Edward  J.  Brown, 
Jr.,  acclaimed  artist  and  resident  of  Prince 
George's  County,  displayed  many  of  his  works 
In  the  Raytxjm  Buikjing  on  Capitol  Hill  on 
Friday,  February  28,  Mr.  Brown  is  a  well-re- 
spected portrait  and  graphk:  artist,  as  well  as 
a  cartoonist,  musician,  and  composer.  Mr. 
Brown,  painting  sirKe  f>e  was  a  teenager,  at- 
tended Eastern  A&N  in  Omaha,  NE.  He  tries 
to  add  to  his  collection  each  year. 

The  art  display  included  portraits  of  Dr. 
Martin  Lutt>er  King,  Jr.,  Dr.  Charles  Drew, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Soujoumer  Truth,  Wil- 
liam E.B.  Dubois,  Frederick  Douglass,  Mary 
Mcleod  Methune,  W.C.  Handy,  Benjamin  Ban- 
neker.  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  Blanche  K. 
Bruce,  Patricia  R.  Harris,  and  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt. He  presented  the  portrait  he  painted  of 
Congressman  Parben  Mitchell  to  the  Con- 
gressman personally. 

Mr.  Brown's  exhibit,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Epsik>n  Delta  Chapter  of  lota  Phi  Lambda  So- 
rority, was  in  commemoration  of  Black  History 
Month,  lota  Ptii  Lambda  Sorority,  Inc.  is  a 
PrvKe  George's  County  business  and  profes- 
•ionai  sorority  of  women  who  are  united  In  sis- 
tertxxxi  for  Vne  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
elevation  of  their  self-concept  as  it  relates  to 
the  role  of  worren  in  our  highly  complex,  com- 
petitive business  and  professksnal  world.  To 
this  erxj,  ttie  women  of  lota  Phi  Lambda  So- 
rority promote  interest  among  high  school  and 
ooUege  wonf>en  in  the  broad  fiekJ  of  business 
•ducatkxi  through  sctwiarships,  encourage 
woman  to  pursue  excellerx»  In  business  en- 
deavors and,  to  support  black  businesses,  en- 
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courage  youths  and  adults  to  pursue  higher 
education  and  professional  attainment,  and 
foster  activities  to  assist  today's  women  to 
cope  with  new  techrralogical  arKJ  societal 
changes  by  aiding  them  In  meeting  their  basic 
human  needs.  The  sorority's  most  recent  na- 
tional project  emphasized  rerrfediation  and  tu- 
toring as  well  as  career  exploration  for  youths 
In  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  future. 

Marion  Houston  Brown,  wife  of  Edward  J. 
Brown,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  EpsikKi  Delta 
Chapter. 
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NO  CHECKS  OR  BALANCES  TO 
CONTRA  POUCY 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19. 1986 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr  Speaker,  our 
polk::y  of  overt  and  covert  destabilizatlon  of 
the  Nk^raguan  Government  has  been  fraught 
with  misrepresentations,  distortions,  and  ille- 
gality. The  people  of  Nicaragua  have  borne 
the  consequences  of  this  war.  But  the  policy 
helps  to  comjpt  our  own  political  system,  one 
which  relies  on  checks  and  balances  t>etween 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive,  and  which 
presupposes  honesty  In  the  practice  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  two  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  the  past  week  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
which  deal  with  t>oth  the  foreign  arKJ  domestic 
effects  of  our  polk:y  toward  Nicaragua. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  14, 

1986] 

No  Crkcks  or  Balances  to  Contra  Pouct 

(By  Terry  Lynn  Karl  and  Kenneth  E. 

Sharpe) 

The  White  House  campaign  to  support 
the  Nlcaraguan  contraa  not  only  promotes 
dubious  policy:  It  also  corrupts  the  constitu- 
tional rules  for  the  making  of  foreign 
policy. 

After  five  years  of  backing  by  the  United 
States,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  contras 
are  an  effective  foreign-policy  tool.  An  Inept 
force  that  Is  unable  to  dislodge  the  Sandi- 
nistas, the  contras  have  systematically 
abused  human  rights  and  Increased  reglonail 
tensions.  Continued  military  aid,  despite  the 
explicit  opposition  of  eight  major  Latin 
countries,  blocks  a  diplonmtlc  solution  to 
the  conflict  In  Central  America.  Administra- 
tion policy  assures  that  even  veteran  negoti- 
ator Philip  Hablb  can  do  little  more  than 
serve  as  a  cosmetic  device  that  is  aimed  at 
squeezing  contra  money  from  Congress. 

Just  as  Important  as  the  policy  abroad  is 
the  largely  unnoticed  constitutional  strug- 
gle at  home.  The  Administration's  McCarth- 
ylte  rhetoric— colored  by  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz's  casting  of  the  coming 
congressional  vote  as  a  choice  l)etween 
'good  guys"  and  "bad  guys,"  and  the  Presi- 
dent's dire  warnings  of  a  Central  America 
that  Is  "covered  In  a  sea  of  red"— is  merely 
the  latest  salvo  in  a  presidential  offensive 
against  Congress'  budget  and  war-making 
powers. 

If  Congress  acquiesces  to  the  President's 
request  for  tlOO  million  In  aid  to  the  con- 
tras. It  will  reward  a  mode  of  policy  formu- 
lation based  on  Illegal  acta  and  a  circumven- 


tion of  congressional  checks  and  balances, 
thereby  ensuring  that  these  tactics  will  be 
used  in  the  future. 

The  Administration's  flagrant  violation  of 
the  law  In  its  Central  America  policy  can  t>e 
amply  documented.  The  War  Powers  Act  of 
1973  (which  was  passed  in  part  in  response 
to  the  Illegal  twmblng  of  Cambodia)  stipu- 
lates that  Congress  must  be  fully  Informed 
within  48  hours  when  U.S.  forces  are  intro- 
duced Into  potentially  hostile  areas.  Yet  by 
early  1985  the  American  military  had  flown 
reconnaissance  missions  over  Nlcaraguan  air 
space  and  Salvadoran  battlefields,  partici- 
pated in  naval-Interdiction  activities  in  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca,  was  stationed  In  brigade 
headquarters  In  zones  of  conflict  in  El  Sal- 
vador, and  had  come  under  fire  in  at  least 
eight  separate  incidents.  Congress  was  never 
informed  at>out  any  of  these  actions. 

The  Boland  Amendment,  adopted  in  De- 
cemt>er,  1982,  prohibited  the  use  of  funds 
"for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua."  For  2V,  years,  until 
the  amendment  lapsed,  the  Administration 
continued  to  finance  the  contra  army  while 
its  leaders  openly  declared  their  intent  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinistas. 

The  1980  Intelligence  Oversight  Act  obli- 
gates the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to 
provide  full  and  current  reports  of  Its  activi- 
ties to  Congress.  But  the  CIA  failed  to 
Inform  the  intelligence-oversight  commit- 
tees of  the  mining  of  Nicaragua's  harbors 
until  a  full  six  weeks  after  the  initial  deto- 
nation—even though  such  activities  consti- 
tute an  international  act  of  war. 

In  a  1981  executive  order  President 
Reagan  prohibited  the  Involvement  of  any 
U.S.  agency  in  assassinations.  However,  the 
order  was  violated  by  the  CIA's  operations 
manual  for  Nlcaraguan  contras,  which  gave 
Instructions  "to  neutralize  carefully  selected 
and  planned  targets,  such  as  court 
Judges,  .  .  .  police  and  state  security  offi- 
cials." 

In  addition  to  violating  the  law  the  Ad- 
ministration consistently  circumvented  con- 
gressional spending  restrictions.  It  buUt 
bases  in  Honduras,  using  funds  that  were 
earmarked  for  military  maneuvers.  The  CIA 
charged  expenses,  such  as  the  mining  of  Ni- 
caragua's harbors,  to  Its  other  accounts.  An 
airfield  for  the  contras  also  was  built  Illegal- 
ly In  Honduras,  using  funds  earmarked  for 
Defense  Department  military  exercises. 

The  Pentagon  also  donated  aircraft  to 
transport  supplies  to  contra  bases  and  trans- 
ferred ships,  planes  and  guns  to  the  CIA  for 
use  in  Nicaragua  with  little  or  no  charge. 
When  Congress  cut  aid  to  the  contras  in 
late  1984,  the  White  House  then  permitted  a 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council  to 
help  organize  private  funding  for  the  rel)els. 

Vietnam  and  Watergate  brought  home 
the  dangers  of  an  imperial  presidency— a 
Chief  Executive  who  evades  the  authority 
of  Congress  and  the  courts,  views  himself 
above  the  law  In  foreign-policy  matters,  and 
uses  secrecy  and  distortion  to  deceive  other 
branches  of  government  and  the  public  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  policy  objectives. 
Tliose  difficult  episodes  In  our  history  re- 
sulted in  legislation  such  as  the  War  Powers 
Act  of  1973,  to  protect  the  democratic  proc- 
ess from  abuses  of  power. 

Administration  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
and  the  rest  of  Central  America  threatens 
to  undo  democratic  safeguards  at  home  by 
undermining  these  careful  mechanisms  of 
accountability.  After  systematically  exclud- 
ing Congress  from  the  takeoff  of  an  Illegal 
and  misguided  contra  policy.  It  now  wants  to 
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strong-arm  Congress  Into  co-piloting  its  mis- 
sion to  disaster. 

Congress'  response  should  t>e  clear  and 

unequivocal.  Both  the  contra  policy  and  the 

imperial  presidency  are   unacceptable.   Its 

lawmakers  should  not  support  law  breakers. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  17, 

19861 

WnRX  Is  Aid  to  Contras  Rkaixt  Ooino? 

(By  Saul  Landau  and  Joy  Hackel) 
Policy-makers  preparing  to  vote  on  aid  to 
the  contras  In  Nlcaragvia  would  do  well  to 
keep  in  mind  the  plunder  of  the  Philippines 
by  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos.  Government  audi- 
tors testifying  before  Congress  earlier  this 
month  revealed  that  at  least  $7.1  million 
channeled  last  year  to  the  contras  could  not 
he  accounted  for.  The  announcement  raised 
a  few  eyebrows  In  Congress,  and  several 
members  have  called  for  an  examination  of 
the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  Administration's 
Nlcaraguan  policy;  Who  gets  the  money  ap- 
propriated, and  what  Is  done  with  It? 

According  to  the  congressional  testimony 
of  General  Accounting  Office  director 
Frank  Conhan,  SUte  Department  audit  con- 
trols "caruiot  verify  actual  delivery  or  re- 
ceipt of  items  .  .  .  and  are  unable  to  observe 
the  end  use  of  Items  to  ensure  that  they 
were  not  diverted,  bartered  or  exchanged." 

This  pronouncement  shouldn't  take  many 
by  surprise.  Since  It  began  in  1981,  the  U.S. 
contra  aid  program  has  fostered  lies,  fraud 
and  corruption.  CIA  Director  William  J. 
Casey  first  told  Congress  that  the  President 
needed  $19  million  to  'Interdict"  arms  flow- 
ing from  the  Sandinistas  to  the  Salvadoran 
rebels.  More  than  two  years  passed,  and 
more  millions  were  spent  on  "Interdicting. " 
but  U.S.  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador  Deane 
Hlnton  told  Congress  that  "'nary  a  pistols" 
had  been  Intercepted.  What  then  was  the 
money  spent  for? 

According  to  author  Christopher  Dickey 
In  his  new  book,  "With  the  Contras,"  the 
early  funding  was  never  Intended  for  stop- 
ping an  arms  flow,  which  was  minimal  in 
1981.  Rather.  It  was  Intended  for  the  CIA  to 
form  the  contras  out  of  a  gang  of  former 
Nicaragua  National  Guardsmen  loyal  to 
ousted  dlcUtor  Anastaslo  Somoza.  These 
guardsmen  had  earned  a  reputation  for  bru- 
tality. In  fact,  these  men  who  formed  the 
contras,  according  to  Dickey,  had  committed 
gross  human-rights  violations  that  the  CIA 
knew  about. 

Dickey  claims  that  the  lion's  share  of  the 
aid  went  to  a  handful  of  former  Nicaragua 
National  Guard  officers,  such  as  Capt.  Rl- 
cardo  (""El  Chlno")  Lau,  a  man  with  a  repu- 
tation for  murder  and  torture.  Lau  did  not 
Intercept  the  Sandinistas.  Dickey  says,  or 
the  alleged  arms  carriers.  In  1985  a  former 
director  of  intelligence  in  El  Salvador 
claimed  that  Lau  received  $120,000  to  help 
arrange  the  assassination  of  El  Salvador's 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero,  though  this  so 
far  has  not  been  proved.  And  Lau  Is  only 
one  of  more  than  40  former  Somoza  guards- 
men In  the  contra  conunand. 

Another  misuse  of  funds  was  reported  by 
former  contra  leader  Edgar  Chammorro. 
who  disclosed  that  U.S.  funds  were  actually 
spent  to  lobby  members  of  Congress. 

Last  year  Congress  allotted  $27  million  to 
the  contra  cause.  This  figure  also  bears 
some  scrutiny.  It  takes  $1  per  day  to  sustain 
a  fighter,  according  to  the  Administration. 
This  sum,  multiplied  by  18,000  contraa,  ac- 
counts for  only  $6.5  million.  Where's  the 
rest?  Granted,  the  rebel  army  has  expenses 
other  than  attending  to  its  soldiers,  but  only 
U  corruption  were  rampant  would  the  con- 
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tras  themselves  be  screaming  that  they 
don't  have  basic  materials— boots,  rice  and 
beaiu.  Meanwhile,  according  to  a  report  In 
the  New  Yjrk  Times,  each  of  the  seven  di- 
rectors of  the  largest  U.S.-backed  contra 
group,  the  Nlcaraguan  Democratic  Force 
(PDN).  receives  a  yearly  salary  of  $84,000 
from  the  United  States.  Ux-free. 

The  contras  are  of  course,  not  the  only  ex- 
ample of  where  U.S.  funds  Intended  (or 
covert  actions  are  converted  into  personal 
profit.  Serious  abuses  were  reported  in  Paki- 
stan, where  the  heroin  and  arms  trade  have 
followed  CIA  money— as  they  did  during  the 
Vietnam  War  in  the  Golden  Triangle  (a 
heavy  drug-trafficking  area,  where  the  l)or- 
ders  of  Thailand,  Laos  and  Burma  meet.) 

The  lesson  here  Is  that  In  a  covert  climate, 
fraud  and  corruption  flourish. 

As  the  Administration's  new  romance  with 
covert  operations  and  "low-intensity  war- 
fare" spawns  fresh  scandals,  we  approach 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Church  Com- 
mittee, which  exposed  earlier  CIA  mis- 
deeds-assassination attempts  and  coups— in 
a  variety  of  Latin  American  locales.  Things 
have  not  changed.  A  former  Salvadoran 
army  officer  claims  that  he  worked  for  the 
CIA  and  served  as  a  translator  for  a  U.S.  of- 
ficial who  advised  the  Salvadoran  military 
on  torture  techniques  and  aasaislnatlons. 

When  lies  and  cover-ups  are  necessary  to 
pursue  a  policy  In  order  to  circumvent  Con- 
gress and  the  law,  corruption  follows  as  day 
follows  night. 

The  President's  request  for  $100  million 
more  to  aid  contra  forces  Is  as  good  as 
throwing  money  down  the  drain. 

The  Reagan  policy  toward  Nicaragua  la 
wrong,  and  the  Administration's  fiscal  mis- 
deeds throughout  the  entire  contra  program 
may  be  the  most  visible  weak  link  In  the 
rotten  chain.  If  Congress  gives  one  good 
yank,  we  might  all  see  what  comes  apart. 
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twice  to  Vietnam.  The  admiral  alto  terved  m 
commanding  officer  of  the  US  Navy  Public 
Works  Center  In  San  Diego  and  Dtrector  of 
Environmental  Protection  Division  on  the  atiff 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operattona,  before  being 
promoted  to  his  preaent  poaitiori  as  Com- 
mander of  the  Western  Divisk>n,  Naval  Facili- 
ties Engineering  Command.  Under  Ns  com- 
mand Is  the  largest  of  the  Navy's  Facilltiet 
Engineering  Divisions,  wfiich  covert  nine 
States  and  la  headquartered  in  San  BrurK), 
CA. 

In  racognltk)n  of  hit  excellent  work  In  the 
Navy.  Admiral  Montoya  has  received  aeveral 
decorattona  for  hit  service.  He  has  been 
awarded  ttie  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal,  the  Bronze  Star  with  Combat 
V,  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal,  and  the 
Navy  Achievement  Medal,  amor>g  other  deco- 
rations. Admiral  Montoya  will  be  promoted  to 
a  poaitk>n  on  the  Navy  Planning  Board  in  June 
of  this  year. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joint  me  in  congratulating 
Rear  Adm.  Montoya  on  the  occation  of  hit 
being  honored  by  the  Hitpanic  Butineat  At- 
tociation— Greater  Long  Beach  Chapter,  and 
in  withing  Benjamin  Montoya,  hit  wife  Virginia, 
and  his  seven  children,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  DavM, 
Michael,  Chris.  Patrick,  Theresa,  and  Nataaha. 
continued  tucceat,  and  all  the  best  in  the 
yeart  ahead. 


A  CONORESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
REAR  ADM.  BENJAMIN  F.  MON- 
TOYA 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRBflCirTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1886 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rite  to  pay 
tribute  to  Rear  Adm.  Benjamin  F.  Montoya  of 
the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  who 
will  be  honored  at  a  dinner  by  the  Hitpanic 
Butineat  Attociatk>n— Greater  Long  Beach 
Chapter  on  March  29,  1986. 

Admiral  Montoya  wat  bom  In  Indlo.  CA.  He 
attended  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  grad- 
uated In  1958.  He  alto  attended  Renttelaer 
Polytechnic  Inttitute,  where  he  received  a 
bachelor'!  degree  in  civil  engineering;  Georgia 
Tech,  where  he  received  a  matter  of  telenet 
degree  In  tanltary  engineering;  and  George- 
town Unlveralty  Law  Center  where  he  received 
a  law  degree.  He  wat  admitted  to  the  Dittrict 
of  Columbia  bar  101981. 

In  addition  to  hit  fine  educational  back- 
ground. Admiral  Montoya  hat  had  an  llluttri- 
out  27-year  career  In  the  Navy.  Admiral  Mon- 
toya has  sen/ed  the  Navy  In  Port  Hueneme, 
CA,  San  Juan,  PR,  Long  Beach  Naval  Ship- 
yard, and  while  with  the  Seabeet  he  deployed 


H.R.  3S21.  SOURCE  UCENSINO 
BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  Hia  BONER 

or  TKNNiaaB 

nr  "nil  house  op  REPRESEin'ATivii 

Wednesday.  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennettee.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Natkjn  hat  always  applauded  individual  effort 
and  creativity.  However,  a  threat  to  that  princi- 
ple it  looming  on  the  legitlatlva  horizon.  That 
bill  It  H.R.  3521,  the  to-called  Source  Uoent- 
ing  bill. 

Thit  legitlatlon  would  cott  writert  and  their 
publlthert  tent  of  mllllont  of  dollart  of  their 
income  that  It  dittributed  annually,  it  would 
hamper  the  Individual  effort  and  creativity  they 
ute  to  bring  ut  the  mutic  we  are  all  to  famil- 
iar with.  It  would  take  that  money  and  hand  It 
over  to  the  already  cath-rich  televition  indut- 
try. 

The  net  retuitt  of  the  pattage  of  H.R.  3521 
would  be  fewer  creatort  of  mutic— more  fi- 
nancial ttraln  on  the  thow  producert— and 
richer  ownert  of  televition  ttationt.  The  pur- 
pote  of  the  copyright  law— to  fotter  and 
reward  creativity— would  be  bypatted. 

Today,  I  join  the  tongwritert  and  compotert 
from  Mutic  City  USA,  Nathvllle,  TN  In  oppot- 
ing  thit  bill. 

I  woukJ  alto  like  to  Intert  In  the  RECono.  a 
commentary  by  Hal  DavM,  the  pretident  of 
ASCAP.  that  wat  publlthed  In  the  December 
28,  1985  ittue  of  Billboard  Magazine 
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NICARAGUA-A  TIME  FOR 
ACTION 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
nf  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19,  1986 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  article 
on  Nicaragua  has  come  to  my  attention  which 
I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. It  was  written  by  Mr.  Ronald  K.  Sable, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs. 

Nicaragua:  A  Tiioe  for  Action 

Somewhere  in  northern  Nicaragua,  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  resistance  to  the 
Communist  regime  of  Daniel  Ortega  are 
gathering  support  for  the  resistance  and  dis- 
cussing the  debate  taking  place  in  America 
over  military  aid  to  the  resistance.  They 
wonder  how  the  issue  could  be  so  difficult. 
Why  would  Americans  consider  any  option 
but  aid  to  the  resistance? 

Perhaps  Americans  oppose  aid  to  the  re- 
sistance because  they  think  many  of  them 
are  Somozistas. 

Though  some  would  argue  that  the  resist- 
ance is  primarily  Somozistas.  surely  they 
would  know  that  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
armed  oppcsition  had  any  ties  to  Somoza— a 
number  statistically  irrelevant.  Even  within 
the  PDN  leadership,  former  National  Guard 
members  number  less  that  30  percent.  In 
the  case  of  the  United  Nicaraguan  Opposi- 
tion (UNO),  each  of  the  leaders  have  strong 
democratic  credentials.  Adolf o  Calero  was 
jailed  by  Somoza.  Arturo  Cruz  and  Alfonso 
Robelo,  who  were  memt)ers  of  the  ruling 
junta  after  Somoza's  fall,  joined  the  opposi- 
tion when  Sandlnista  policy  abandoned  the 
principles  espoused  at  its  inception. 

Maybe  people  are  looking  at  it  the  wrong 
way.  The  Sandinistas  have  a  large  number 
of  former  National  Guard  leaders  along 
with  Soviet  and  Cuban  leaders,  backed  up 
by  Libyan.  Iranian  and  PLO  funding. 

Perhaps  they  think  that  military  aid 
should  not  be  given  to  the  democratic  resist- 
ance until  the  diplomatic  process  has  run  its 
course. 

Maybe  they  are  unaware  of  intense  U.S. 
diplomatic  iiiitiatives  over  the  last  several 
months.  The  United  States  offer  of  a 
church-mediated  dialogue  among  the  people 
of  Nicaragua,  now  nearly  a  year  old.  re- 
mains unanswered  by  Msuiagua.  The  Sandi- 
nistas have  disrupted  Contadora  meetings 
(June  1985)  rejected  draft  Contadora  agree- 
ments (Sept.  1985)  much  like  ones  they  pre- 
viously agreed  to  accept,  and  asked  for  a 
suspension  of  Contadora  negotiations  (Dec. 
1985).  Most  recently  (Feb.  1985).  Nicaragua 
refused  to  address  key  areas  of  disagree- 
ment of  the  treaty  text. 


Is  that  the  record  of  a  group  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate, willing  to  bring  a  peaceful  end  to 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua?  Somehow  I 
doubt  it.  Setting  aside  Mr.  Ortegas  dismal 
negotiating  record,  has  the  period  of  negoti- 
ating improved  the  situation?  It  certainly 
has,  but  not  for  the  democratic  resistance. 
In  fact,  during  the  last  year,  while  military 
aid  to  the  resistance  has  been  denied,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  increased  aid  to  Nicaragua 
tenfold,  supplying  more  aid  in  the  first  2 
months  of  this  year  than  in  the  entire  year 
of  1985.  Further,  Mr.  Ortega  has  suspended 
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major  clvU  liberties.  He  has  closed  Radio 
Catolica,  closed  the  church  newspaper, 
began  interfering  with  religious  masses  and 
assisted  the  M-19  massacre  in  the  Colombi- 
an Palace  of  Justice.  In  his  latest  move, 
Ortega  has  been  drafting  members  of  the 
seminary. 

During  the  same  period  SandinisU  mili- 
tary forces,  already  larger  than  all  their 
neighbors  combined,  have  grown  to  60,000 
regular  troops,  equipped  with  Soviet  T-55 
and  T-72  tanks  and  Hind  armed  helicopters, 
hardly  the  type  of  activity  expected  by 
someone  truly  interested  in  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. 

Perhaps  they  don't  understand  the  series 
of  commitments  made  to  the  OAS  in  1979 
by  the  Sandinistas,  commitments  to  an  open 
and  Democratic  society. 

In  the  6  years  since  the  1979  declaration, 
not  one  single  commitment  has  l)e€n  ful- 
filled. The  people  of  Nicaragua  deserve 
better. 

Perhaps  they  don't  understand  why  Nicar- 
agua's neighbors  won't  speak  out  in  favor  of 
aid  to  the  resistance. 

Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  those 
neighbors.  Costa  Rica,  for  example,  a  coun- 
try without  a  military  force  of  its  own,  faces 
60,000  troops  with  modem  weapons  just  on 
the  other  side  of  its  border.  Under  the  same 
circumstances,  what  would  you  say  publicly? 

Perhaps,  it  is  the  natural  tendency  to 
delay  facing  up  to  a  problem. 

That  approach  nearly  caused  the  downfall 
of  President  Duarte  in  El  Salvador.  Fortu- 
nately, the  right  decisions  were  made  there, 
support  was  provided,  and  real  progress  is 
being  made.  President  Duarte  recently  of- 
fered to  sit  down  with  the  Sandinista-sup- 
ported  rebels  in  his  country  if  Ortega  will 
do  the  same  with  the  Democratic  resistance 
in  Nicaragua.  Ortega,  however,  continues  to 
reject  that  offer  or  any  other  reasonable  ap- 
proach. 

In  Nicaragua  however,  putting  off  real 
support  for  the  iemocratic  resistance,  puts 
off  support  for  democracy.  Dealing  with  the 
Nicaraguan  question  requires  tough  choices 
and  a  willingness  to  deal  with  the  source  of 
the  problem  instead  of  the  symptoms.  As 
difficult  as  that  choice  may  be  for  some,  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do  because  it  deals  with 
the  problem  at  its  roots,  before  the  cancer 
spreads  further  and  reverses  the  democratic 
trend  in  Central  America. 

If  you  ignore  the  Sandlnista  military 
buildup  (beyond  any  conceivable  defensive 
need).  Ignore  the  repression  and  restrictions 
of  press  and  religion,  ignore  subversion  of 
neighboring  countries,  ignore  the  support  of 
terrorism,  most  recently  evidenced  in  the 
Hall  of  Justice  in  Colombia,  when  do  you 
stop  ignoring  what  the  Sandinistas  are 
doing?  When  the  Soviets/Cubans  have  a 
solid  foothold  in  Central  America?  When 
they  take  over  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras? 
When  they  get  to  Mexico?  No,  If  America  is 
smart,  the  time  to  stop  the  Sandinistas,  to 
offer  real  support  to  the  democratic  resist- 
ance Is  now.  It  is  time  to  step  up  to  that  re- 
sponsibUity  in  Nicaragua  as  you  have  in  Af- 
ghanistan, as  we  have  in  El  Salvador.  To 
now  abandon  those  who  speak  for  freedom 
of  the  people  is  to  abandon  the  Ideals  of 
your  forefathers— the  immigrants  and  revo- 
lutionaries who  came  before  you.  Both  de- 
serve better. 
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IT'S  TIME  TO  LIFT  THE 
JAPANESE  AUTO  QUOTAS 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 


jMI 


OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
direct  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Japan  has  decided  to  extend  Its  Import  quotas 
on  autos  for  a  sixth  straight  year.  The  Reagan 
administration  first  negotiated  a  "voluntary  re- 
straint agreement"  [VRA]  with  the  Japanese 
Government  in  1981.  It  did  so  in  the  face  of 
strong  congressional  pressure  for  very  strict 
quotas  and  domestic  content  legislation.  In 
this  VRA,  the  Japanese  agreed  to  limit  ex- 
ports of  automobiles  to  the  United  States  to 
1 .68  million  units  for  each  of  3  years.  A  fourth- 
year  extension  was  implemented  at  a  level  of 
1.85  million  units. 

The  VRA  has  had  a  costly  impact  on  con- 
sumers. There  is  no  question  that  by  creating 
an  artificial  scarcity  of  Japanese  imports,  the 
VRA's  have  increased  the  prices  of  both  im- 
ported and  domestic  cars.  The  International 
Trade  (Commission  reported  in  1985  that  due 
to  the  VRA's,  U.S.  consumers  spent  a  com- 
bined total  of  $15.7  billion  in  additional  costs 
in  the  4  years  ended  in  1984.  U.S.  automakers 
posted  record  profits  in  1983  and  1984,  while 
selling  fewer  cars  than  in  the  record  sales 
year  of  1977.  This  means  that  the  record  prof- 
its were  due  to  the  higher  prices  charged  as  a 
result  of  import  restrictions. 

The  present  VRA  extension  has  come  at  a 
time  when  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  yen  has 
substantially  reduced  the  price  advantage  that 
the  Japanese  imports  have  enjoyed.  These 
quotas  now  serve  only  to  unnaturally  prop  up 
the  profits  of  the  American  auto  companies. 
While  doing  so,  they  distort  competition  and 
impose  added  costs  on  consumers.  They  will 
also  encourage  Japanese  expansion  into  the 
large  car  market,  putting  more  pressure  on 
United  States  companies.  Their  only  positive 
impact  is  to  lessen  the  protectionist  fever  in 
Congress. 

The  time  for  the  quotas  to  be  lifted  Is  now. 
But  it  is  crucial  that  this  move  not  lead  to  the 
enactment  of  protectionist  legislation  by  Con- 
gress. Quotas  and  protectionist  measures 
have  historically  proven  unsuccessful  and 
economk^lly  damaging.  Fair  trade  means  free 
trade.  Free  trade  means  open  markets  and 
fair  trading  practices  and  procedures  This  is 
the  approach  needed  to  encourage  American 
companies  to  improve  their  competitiveness, 
which  will  benefit  the  consumer  and  the  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  heartened  that  the  Washington  Post, 
on  Febnjary  17,  1986,  saw  fit  to  opine  against 
tfie  Japanese  move  and  enumerate  the  harm 
served  American  consumers  as  a  result.  I 
commerxj  the  article  to  your  attention  and  in- 
clude It  here. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  17, 1986] 

The  Auto  Quotas 
The  three  major  American  automobile 
companies  earned  $8.1  billion  last  year. 
They  owe  nearly  all  of  it  to  the  "voluntary 
restraints"— that  Is,  mandatory  import 
quotas— that  the  Japanese  government  has 
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now  decided  to  extend  through  a  sixth  year. 
With  these  Import  quotas  In  effect,  the 
prices  of  American-made  cars  averaged 
about  $1,000  higher  than  they  otherwiae 
would  have.  Since  the  three  companies  sold 
7.8  million  cars  last  year,  the  figures  suggest 
that  in  the  absence  of  quotas  they  would 
have  been  running  right  at  the  edge  of  prof- 
iUbUlty. 

The  White  House  has  received  the  Japa- 
nese government's  announcement  in  studied 
silence.  While  the  admlnUtratlon  obviously 
welcomes  the  extention  of  the  quotas,  in 
deference  to  iU  free  market  principles  it 
prefers  not  to  discuss  the  subject  publicly. 
It  meeU  all  Inquiries  with  slightly  defensive 
observations  that  trade  must  be  fair  as  well 
as  free. 

But  the  rise  of  the  yen  has  already  elimi- 
nated the  one  great  unfair  advantage  that 
the  Japanese  Imports  enjoyed.  Last  sununer 
an  undervalued  currency  gave  a  subsidy 
worth  perhaps  $2,700  to  each  $10,000  car 
Imported  from  Japan.  Now,  with  the  yen  at 
Its  present  value,  that  subsidy  has  disap- 
peared. 

There  is  one  powerful  reason  to  keep  the 
quotas  In  effect  another  year:  they  are  very 
helpful  to  the  Reagan  administration  In  its 
struggle  to  dissuade  Congress  from  enacting 
violently  protectionist  legislation.  There 
was  a  huge  congressional  outcry  last  year 
when  the  Japanese  raised  the  quota  from 
1.85  million  cars  a  year  to  the  present  2.3 
million— one  out  of  every  five  cars  sold  In 
this  country. 

But  the  quotas  are  going  to  have  lasting 
effects,  by  no  means  all  of  them  beneficial 
to  the  American  automobile  manufacturers. 
Quotas  put  pressure  on  the  Japanese  com- 
panies to  move  upward  In  the  American 
market  toward  larger  and  more  expensive 
models.  That  upward  movement  Is  going  to 
be  accelerated  by  the  arrival  of  small 
Korean  cars  built  to  undercut  the  Japanese. 
The  effect  is  to  Increase  foreign  competition 
In  the  most  profitable  parts  of  the  American 
market.  While  the  quotas  speed  up  this 
process.  It  won't  be  reversed  when  the 
quotas  are  eventually  lifted. 

And  when  do  you  suppose  the  quotas  will 
be  lifted?  They  are  Immensely  costly  to 
people  buying  cars.  They  distort  competi- 
tion, and  put  efficient  Japanese  manufac- 
turers under  restrictions  that  less  efficient 
manufacturers  In,  for  example,  Germany, 
France  and  Britain  do  not  have  to  cope 
with.  The  American  companies  have  now 
had  the  two  most  profitable  years  in  their 
history,  and  the  yen  Is  no  longer  underval- 
ued. If  not  now,  when  will  the  time  be  right 
to  drop  the  quotas? 
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the  partner  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
Mario  BiAoai.  By  the  time  Dan  retired  from 
that  job,  he  commanded  all  narcotics  enforce- 
ment in  Manhattan. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  remember  Dan 
from  his  work  on  the  staff  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Contiol  and 
his  iob  as  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy.  He 
brought  to  these  jobs  the  same  dedication 
and  abhorrence  of  drug  abuse  that  he  showed 
in  New  York. 

I  came  to  know  Dan  well  because  his  wife 
Arlene  served  as  my  Washington  office  man- 
ager and  personal  secretary  for  2  years.  Dan 
was  a  passionate  and  compassionate  human 
being  who  enjoyed  life  to  the  fullest.  He 
always  interjected  a  wisecrack  with  a  kind 
word  or  a  smattering  of  advice.  No  matter 
how  gloomy  life  may  have  seemed  Dan  man- 
aged to  find  that  silver  lining. 

Dan  Leonard  was  a  street  cop  with  street 
smarts.  While  he  may  not  have  liked  sitting 
behind  a  desk,  he  served  the  people  of 
Broward  County  well  during  his  all  too  short 
tenure  with  the  Broward  sheriff's  office. 

Sheila  and  I  extend,  on  behalf  of  ourselves 
and  my  entire  family  and  staff,  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  widow  Ariene  and  to  his 
family.  Mere  words  are  insufficient  to  express 
the  sorrow  that  our  hearts  feel  the  loss. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  LEONARD 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Flori- 
da and  I  and  the  members  of  my  Washington 
and  district  offices  lost  a  dear  friend  when  Lt. 
Col  Dan  Leonard,  director  of  law  enforcement 
operations  for  the  Broward  County  sheriff's 
office,  died  suddently  at  the  age  of  62. 

Dan  Leonard  was  a  37-year  veteran  of  law 
enforcement,  having  started  his  career  with 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department.  While  a 
member  of  New  York's  finest,  he  served  as 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CREW  OP 
THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 


HON.  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  fellow  Nevadan  con- 
cerning the  to'agic  loss  of  the  crew  of  the 
space  shuttle  Challenger. 

The  letter  was  written  by  an  Elko  County 
teacher,  married  to  another  teacher,  whose 
daughter  has  always  dreamed  of  becoming  an 
astronaut.  Their  daughter,  who  is  now  suffer- 
ing from  rheumatoid  arthritis,  has  not  aban- 
doned her  dream,  and  now  aspires  to  become 
a  mission  specialist  In  a  vital  and  developing 
space  program,  and  she  hopes  to  grow  up 
and  be  a  part  of  this  special  team, 

The  teacher,  while  urging  me  not  to  destroy 
the  hopes  of  so  many  young  people  by  aban- 
doning support  for  the  space  shuttle,  enclosed 
two  of  her  daughter's  poems.  The  poems 
we'e  written  right  after  the  tragic  accident, 
and  I  found  them  very  moving.  I  would  like  to 
share  the  thoughts  on  this  tragedy  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  Tami  Mayer,  a  bright  and 
determined  12-year-old. 

The  poems  follow: 

A  Tributi  to  the  Seven  Crew  Members  of 
THE  Sfaci  Shuttle  "Challenoer" 
(By  Tami  Mayer) 
A  dream,  high  hopes, 
A  roar,  dragon's  fire,  a  puff  of  smoke, 
A  pilot,  an  engineer,  a  scientist,  all-in-all. 
Six  great  minds  standing  alone. 
One  brilliant  mind  to  teach  the  history  of 

us  all. 
The  flight  of  birds  on  fuel  powered  wings. 
A  flame,  a  strike,  lightning's  fire, 
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A  blast,  a  boom,  a  ball  of  fire,  a  story  of 

death. 
A  loss,  great  sorrow,  a  nation's  tear. 
Seven  lives,  a  hope,  a  brilliance  lost. 
But  a  dream  Uvea  on  for  others  to  follow. 
The  trail  of  smoke  remains  as  a  path  to 

find. 
To  touch  a  face,  a  face  of  Ood, 
To  reach  a  goal  In  man's  great  future, 
This  they  tried  and  for  this  they  died. 
But  neither  their  spirit. 
Nor  their  determination  la  lost. 
The  dream  lives  on  to  reach  .  .  . 
The  stars. 

A  Second  Tribute  to  the  Crew  or  mi 
Space  SHtrmx  "Challenoer" 
(by  Tami  Mayer) 
Laughing  at  the  flame  of  death. 
The  courage  and  brilliance  they  had, 
Making  the  hearu  of  millions  sad. 
They  need  not  grave. 
They  need  no  tomb, 

They  are  laid  to  rest  in  a  bright  red  plume. 
Through  a  giant  sky  they  flew, 
Sailing  over  the  ocean  blue. 
No  one  knows  Just  where  they'll  land. 
For  their  wings  are  washed  up. 
On  golden  sand. 

We  all  knew  where  they  meant  to  go. 
But  where  they  are,  no  one  knows. 
No  one  knew  Just  how  they  went. 
But  feathered  wings  are  the  best. 
They  died  for  us. 
We'll  try  again 
They  wouldn't  want 
Our  frontier  to  end. 
They  didn't  quit. 
Neither  will  we. 
Though  today  we  kneel  and  we  grieve. 


GALLIPOLIS  LOCKS:  RIVER  COM- 
MERCE COMES  TO  A  HALT- 
AGAIN 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  TKI  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSI 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1986 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
again.  I  have  highlighted  the  importance  of  the 
Qalllpolls  Locks  and  Dam  project.  Time  and 
again,  I  have  underscored  the  tact  that  the 
aging  Qalllpolls  complex— which  was  opened 
to  traffic  1937— is  the  most  hazardous  nsviga- 
tional  facility  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnati. 
Time  and  again,  the  supporters  of  s  new  Gal- 
lipolls  locking  chamber  have  asked  Congress 
to  press  on  with  critical  legisistion  essential  to 
the  constn>ctlon  of  a  new  1,200-foot  com- 
pound. 

The  House  has  approved  a  bill  authorizing 
Qalllpolls,  but  the  measure  has  not  yet 
cleared  the  Senate.  A  comprehensive,  omni- 
bus water  development  bill  has  not  been  en- 
acted into  law.  in  fact,  since  1970.  Instead, 
water  project  problems  have  been  addressed 
by  bits  and  pieces  and  with  patchwortt  legisla- 
tive procedures  that  is  a  far  cry  from  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  process  for  dealing  with 
something  as  Important  as  the  future  of  Inland 
navigatkjnal  commerce. 

Through  It  all.  Qalllpolls  has  become  the 
most  dangerous  facility  on  the  Ohio  River  and. 
perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to  negotiate  on  any 
river  throughout  the  Midwest.  It  is  the  only 
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locking  comptex  from  the  Pennsytvania  border 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  a  600-foot  main 
chamber  Accidents  and  near  misses  at  Gal- 
lipolis  have  become  almost  legerxlary. 

Gallipolts  expenenced  another  accident  last 
night.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  office  in 
Huntington  just  informed  me  today  that  tfie 
complex  closed — completely  closed  to  all  river 
traffic — due  to  an  accident  Involving  a  10- 
barge  tow  last  evening.  Repairs  will  take  3 
days  and  It  is  estimated  by  the  corps  that  the 
backup  of  tows  waiting  to  kxk  through  GalHp- 
olis  could  total  45  tows  and  as  many  as  400 
barges. 

Let  me  stress  again:  nothing  is  moving 
through  Gallipolls  today:  tows  are  dead  In  the 
water  or  tied  up  akxig  shore  at  a  projected 
delay  cost  rate  of  S300  per  tow  dally.  Gallip- 
olts Is  an  essential  passage  point  for  ttie 
movement  of  coal,  petroleum,  agricuttural 
products,  coke,  and  chemicals  to  and  from 
key  industrial  plants  lining  the  nver  from  tfie 
gulf  to  Pittsburgh.  It  Is  a  certainty  that  the 
impact  of  tfiis  latest  misfiap  on  the  Ohio  River 
highway  at  Galllpolis  will  be  felt  ecorxsmKally 
throughout  the  Midwest.  The  Ohio  Valley  has 
been,  again,  tied  Into  knots.  The  only  good 
rwws  to  surface  from  ttie  acckJent  Is  that  no 
one  was  killed  or  injured. 

What  is  disturbtng  about  this  incident  is  that 
it  has  happened  before  at  Galllpolis  and  it  will, 
more  than  likely,  happen  again.  The  present 
situatxxi  only  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  de- 
crepit conditk}ns  at  the  okj  complex  will  only 
worsen.  The  corps  does  the  best  it  can  with  a 
complex  that  is  already  in  Its  ninth  life.  As  a 
body,  Ck>ngress  shouM  place  tfte  proper  em- 
phasis on  Galllpolis  and  get  an  omnibus  bill 
which  will  build  a  new  chanft>er  at  Galllpolis 
on  ttie  President's  desk  without  further  delay. 
AcckJents  on  tfve  river  sfxxiM  be  prevented, 
not  expected,  as  tiiey  presently  are  at  Galllp- 
olis. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE 
TRUTH 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MARTLAIfD 
nt  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  March  19,  19S6 
Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  in 
his  speech  last  Sunday  presented  an  ominous 
picture  of  wtiat  he  describes  as  ttie  threat  that 
Nkaragua  poses  to  United  States  interests 
and  worW  stability.  Not  only  were  there  a 
number  of  factual  errors  In  the  speech  that 
some  journalists  have  already  pointed  out  but 
this  administrations  descnptk>n  of  the  evils  of 
Sandinista  oile  Is  In  disproportion  to  ttie  stated 
policy  of  provkjing  $100  millkxi  in  akj  to  the 
Contras. 

James  Reston  had  something  to  say  about 
this  apparent  disproportkxi  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  3,  1986.  He  sakJ: 

It's  interesting  what  the  White  House  has 
tried  to  do  about  Nicaragua.  It  has  sUted 
the  menace  In  such  harsh  terms  that  Its 
proposal  for  another  tlOO  million  seems 
almost  modest.  U  there  is  a  threat  to  the  se- 
airlty  of  the  United  SUtes.  as  the  President 
and  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense 
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say,  why  a  mere  $100  million?  Why  not  a  de- 
cision to  intervene  with  our  own  troops  to 
remove  the  threat  they  say  is  posed  by  the 
Sandinista  governments? 

Even  George  Will  agreed  in  a  column  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  last  Sunday. 
In  descritMng  the  President's  Contra  campaign 
Mr.  Will  sakj: 

He  has  painted  the  picture  in  the  strong- 
est primary  colors,  but  his  request  is  a  pale 
pastel:  just  $100  million.  oiUy  $70  million  of 
it  for  military  aid.  A  request  five  times 
larger  might  be  more  successful  because  it 
would  be  more  realistically  related  to  the 
scale  of  the  task  and  the  president's  assess- 
ment of  the  stakes. 

Mr.  Will  Is  clearly  expressing  what  the  ad- 
ministratwn's  real  Intentkjns  are.  It  might  be 
SI  00  milton  today,  but  it  will  be  $200  or  $300 
million  next  year. 

But  as  James  Reston  pointed  out  in  his  arti- 
cle: 

Congress  has  its  doubts,  and  so  does  the 
press.  They  have  been  told  so  many  lies 
about  the  Nicaraguan  problem  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  they  are  no  longer  willing 
to  tie  overwhelmed  by  this  latest  propagan- 
da campaign  out  of  the  White  House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  analyze 
ttie  statements  coming  from  ttie  adminlstratk>n 
to  determine  what  is  true  and  wfiat  is  not. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  record  ttie  James 
Reston  artKle  from  March  5,  and  a  March  18 
artwie  by  Joanne  Omang  on  factual  errors  in 
ttie  President's  speech. 

tProm  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  5.  19861 

TRK  LiK  I>ETKCTORS 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washihgtoh.— We  need  some  lie  detectors 
around  here.  The  most  prominent  advertis- 
ing agency  in  Washington  these  days  is  the 
firm  of  Reagan.  Weinberger.  Shultz  and 
Speakes.  situated  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

These  guys,  with  the  aid  of  Pat  Buchanan 
inside  and  Mike  Deaver  outside,  think  they 
can  sell  refrigerators  to  the  Eskimos,  but 
sometimes  they  go  too  far. 

Having  sold  "Star  Wars"  and  dumped 
their  old  buddies  in  Haiti  and  the  Philip- 
pines, they  are  now  engaged  in  a  major  cam- 
paign to  convince  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  Nicaragua  is  a  menace  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  unless  they  get 
$100  million  for  the  "freedom  fighters"  on 
the  border.  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  Moscow 
and  Fidel  Castro  in  Havana  will  threaten 
the  seciirlty  and  democracy  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

It's  the  iMldest  advertising  campaign  since 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  tried  to  sell  the 
Edsel. 

Suddenly,  the  Administration  has  aimed 
all  its  big  guns  on  Nicaragua— and  let's 
agree,  Nicaragua  is  a  problem. 

The  President  proclaimed  that  failure  by 
the  Congress  to  vote  that  $100  million  for 
the  Nicaraguan  rebels  or  "freedom  fighters" 
would  be  a  "strategic  disaster"  that  could 
"well  deliver  Nicaragua  permanently  to  the 
Communist  bloc." 

He  gathered  a  few  commentators  into  the 
theater  of  the  White  House  the  other  day 
to  emphasize  the  point,  along  with  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Weinberger  and  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz,  who  not  only  supported  the 
President  but  indicated  that  he  was  mini- 
mizing the  problem. 
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Then  VLi.  Shultz  and  other  members  of 
the  Administration  went  on  to  veterans' 
groups  and  other  so-called  press  conferences 
to  pick  up  the  theme  of  the  coming  "disas- 
ter" if  they  didn't  get  that  $100  million. 

At  first  they  suggested  that  it  might  be 
un-American  to  oppose  such  an  investment 
in  Nicaragua,  but  when  challenged  on  this 
point,  they  agreed  that  maybe  It  was  all 
right,  but  wrong-minded  to  disagree. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  has  charged 
so  hard  on  this  $100  million  for  Nicaragua, 
and  overstated  his  case  so  obviously,  that  he 
has  challenged  the  judgment  of  Congress 
and  vilified  the  press— some  of  whose  mem- 
bers, when  trying  to  question  him.  were  de- 
nounced as  "sons  of  bitches.'" 

Well,  as  the  President  Is  always  saying 
with  an  amiable  nod  of  his  head,  we  have  to 
be  careful.  It's  a  hard  call  what  to  do  about 
Nicaragua.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  said 
that  the  Russians  have  put  about  half  a  bil- 
lion in  there  in  the  last  five  years,  and  he 
testifies  that  the  Cubans  have  been  engaged 
in  military  operations  on  gunships  from  the 
Soviet  Union  against  the  opponents  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Govenmient.  and  therefore  that 
Congress  must  act  and  act  quickly  to  vote 
that  $100  million. 

But  the  Administration's  pressure  on  Con- 
gress and  on  public  opinion  has  been  so 
sharp  and  accusative  that  a  reaction  has  set 
in. 

It's  interesting  what  the  White  House  has 
tried  to  do  aliout  Nicaragua.  It  has  stated 
the  menace  in  such  harsh  terms  that  its 
proposal  for  another  $100  million  seems 
almost  modest.  If  there  is  a  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  SUtes.  as  the  President 
and  the  Secretaries  of  SUte  and  Defense 
say,  why  a  mere  $100  million?  Why  not  a  de- 
cision to  Intervene  with  our  own  troops  to 
remove  the  threat  they  say  is  posed  by  the 
Sandinista  Government? 

This,  of  course,  is  precisely  the  decision 
the  President  is  unwilling  to  face.  He  thinks 
he  can  deal  with  the  problem  by  financing 
the  rebels  to  fight  the  battle  he  insists  is 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  Republic. 

But  Congress  has  its  doubts,  and  so  does 
the  press.  They  have  lieen  told  so  many  lies 
atwut  the  Nicaragua  problem  by  the  Admin- 
istration that  they  are  no  longer  willing  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  this  latest  propaganda 
campaign  out  of  the  White  House. 

Pat  Buchanan's  advertising  campaign 
really  has  gone  too  far.  His  fastball  Is  better 
than  his  control,  and  Congress  and  the 
press  are  onto  it. 

He  has  l>een  trying  to  use  the  press  and 
television  to  put  over  this  latest  vote  on  fi- 
nancing Nicaragua  in  Congress,  but  there 
have  tieen  so  many  deceptions  and  lies 
about  Nicaragua  that  Congress  and  the 
Press  are  tjeglnnlng  to  reliel. 

They  admire  Mr.  Reagan's  television  tech- 
niques, but  are  increasingly  skeptical  about 
his  policy  on  Nicaragua.  They  would  wel- 
come an  honest  discussion  of  the  problem, 
but  have  become  the  lie  detectors  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's argument. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  18, 1086] 

Claims  or  Contkas  in  Disptttk 

RXAGAN 'S  campaign  FOR  AID  DRAWS  ON 
CONTKSTn)  STATISTICS,  CHARGES 

(By  Joanne  Omang) 
In  his  weekend  pleas  for  mUltary  aid  to 
rebels  In  Nicaragua,  President  Reagan  drew 
on  the  bywords  of  40  years  of  staunch  antl- 
communlsm  to  paint  a  dark  and  ominous 
picture  of  the  Marxist  government  of  Nlca- 
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ragua  and  the  threat  It  pows  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

To  make  his  grim  portrait,  the  president 
invoked  some  disputed  sutistlcs  and  accusa- 
tions and  a  panoply  of  devil  figures,  from 
Italy's  Red  Brigades  to  Iran's  AyatoUah 
Khomeini.  In  the  end,  Reagan  suggested 
that  Congress'  upcoming  votes  on  the  $100 
million  aid  request  will  determine  the 
course  of  the  entire  East-West  conflict. 

Grimmer  versions  of  the  appeal  were 
drafted,  according  to  White  House  officials. 
Those  drafts  included  two  grisly  examples 
of  alleged  atrocities  by  the  Sandinista  rulers 
of  Nicaragua  In  addition  to  the  two  Reagan 
used,  the  officials  said. 

On  Saturday.  Reagan  charged  In  his  regu- 
lar nationwide  radio  address  that  Nicara- 
guan operatives  "dress  in  freedom  fighter 
[rebel]  uniforms,  go  into  the  countryside, 
then  murder  and  mutilate  ordinary  Nlcara- 
guans. "  Asked  for  evidence,  a  senior  official 
briefing  reporters  said  it  came  from  "sensi- 
tive intelligence  sources  that  I'm  not  going 
to  get  into. " 

One  of  those  is  presumably  a  SandinisU 
defector.  Alvaro  Baldlzon,  who  made  the 
charge  at  a  news  conference  two  weeks  ago 
but  provided  no  evidence. 

On  many  other  points  in  his  radio  talk 
and  In  a  nationally  televised  speech  Sunday. 
Reagan  used  disputed  information  to  draw  a 
stark,  black-and-white  Image  of  the  Nicara- 
guan situation.  For  example: 

His  portrait  of  the  counterrevolutionaries, 
or  contras:  "When  the  Sandinistas  betrayed 
the  revolution,  many  who  had  fought  the 
old  Somoza  dictatorship  literally  took  to  the 
hills.  .  .  [Today  they  have]  more  than 
20.000  volunteers,  and  more  come  every 
day." 

A  1982  Etefense  Intelligence  Agency  sum- 
mary descrllied  the  early  contra  groups  as 
mainly  remnants  of  Anastaslo  Somoza's  Na- 
tional Guard,  one  of  which,  the  "15  of  Sep- 
tember Legion."  had  carried  out  "terrorist" 
acts,  the  DIA  said. 

Provided  with  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
funding  and  advice  beginning  In  1982,  the 
contras  began  to  grow,  recruiting  an  army 
of  peasants  unhappy  with  the  Sandinistas. 
Their  political  leaders,  held  together  In 
uneasy  unity  by  CLA  prodding,  are  civilian 
critics  of  the  Sandinistas  or  disaffected  San- 
dinisU officials,  but  their  military  leader- 
ship still  consists  predominantly  of  old 
Somoza  loyalists.  Recent  Intelligence  sum- 
maries provided  to  Congress  put  contra 
troop  strength  between  15,000  and  18.000,  of 
whom  a  small  fraction  are  inside  Nicaragua. 
The  military  threat:  Nicaragua's  "first 
target  is  Nicaragua's  nelghlwrs.  .  .the  Nica- 
raguan military  machine  Is  more  powerful 
than  all  Its  neighbors  combined,"  Reagan 
said. 

That  careful  wording  seemed  to  suggest  a 
SandinisU  military  Invasion  without  flatly 
declaring  it.  Reagan  also  made  skillful  use 
of  the  language  of  possibility  to  describe  a 
reddening  Western  Hemisphere.  With  Nica- 
ragua as  a  base,  the  SovleU  and  Cubans 
"can  l)ecome"  the  region's  dominant  power, 
and  then  "will  be  in  a  position  to"  threaten 
U.S.  interesU  and  "ultimately"  Mexico. 
"Should  that  happen,"  millions  of  people 
would  flee  north,  he  said. 

However,  none  of  Nicaragua's  neighbors 
has  expressed  concern  over  any  SandlnlaU 
invasion,  nor  have  administration  officials 
called  that  a  threat.  They  worry  instead 
about  Infiltration  of  guerriUa  trainers  but 
admit  that  guerrillas  move  freely  worldwide 
and  do  not  require  Nicaragua  as  a  l>aae. 
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On  other  occasions,  Reagan  haa  displayed 
pictures  of  a  hemisphere  glowing  blue  with 
the  spread  of  democratically  elected  govem- 
menU. 

The  glottal  network  of  communlrm: 
Reagan  placed  "'thousands  of  Cuban  mlll- 
ury  advisers,  contingenu  of  SovleU  and 
East  Germans  and  all  the  elemenu  of  Inter- 
national terror— from  the  Palestine  Llliera- 
tlon  Organization  to  Italy's  Red  Brigades" 
In  Nicaragua.  He  warned  not  only  against  "a 
second  Cuba"  but  "a  second  Libya'  In  the 
region,  and  evoked  Yasser  Arafat.  Muam- 
mar  Qaddafl  and  the  AyatoUah  RuhoUah 
Khomeini  In  addition  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  as 
enemies  of  the  contra  aid  package. 

"Now,  we  must  make  our  decision,"  he 
said. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  Cuban  mili- 
tary advisers  range  from  the  Sandinistas' 
count  of  200  to  the  administration's  charge 
that  all  the  Cutuin  construction  workers, 
teachers  and  agricultural  workers  In  Nlcara- 
giia  are  also  military  trainers. 

While  the  PLO  has  an  office  In  Nicaragua 
and  International  criminals  have  been  seen 
In  Managua,  the  administration  has  cited 
only  secret  sources  for  lU  allegations  that 
"terrorist  training  camps"'  exist  In  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  drug  connection:  A  1982  photograph 
of  Federico  Vaughn,  an  aide  to  SandinisU 
Interior  Minister  Tomas  Boree.  'loading  an 
aircraft  with  illegal  narcotics,  bound  for  the 
United  SUtes, "  means  that  "top  Nicaraguan 
officials  are  deeply  Involved  In  drug  traffick- 
ing," Reagan  said. 

But  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
spokesman  Cornelius  Dougherty  said  earlier 
this  year  that  "no  evidence  was  developed  to 
Implicate  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  or 
other  Nicaraguan  officials." 

The  church  connection:  Reagan  said  "the 
entire  Jewish  community  [was]  forced  to 
flee  Nicaragua,"  while  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  "has  been  singled  out"  for  persecu- 
tion, evangelical  pastors  have  been  tortured 
and  people  cannot  "worship  freely." 

Nicaragua's  few  Jews  closed  their  syna- 
gogue for  lack  of  use,  and  most  who  left  had 
backed  Somoza.  A  1983  SUte  Department 
Inquiry  found  no  evidence  of  anti-Semitism. 
While  some  ProtestanU  have  been  har- 
assed or  their  churches  closed,  mostly  in 
contested  Mlsklto  Indian  areas,  others  oper- 
ate freely.  The  tortured  pastor  Reagan  cited 
was  working  in  the  contested  zone. 

Nicaragua  Cardinal  Miguel  Obando  y 
Bravo  Is  the  leading  opposition  voice,  but 
Catholics  are  split  on  the  Sandinistas.  U.8. 
Roman  Catholic  Church  leaders  critical  of 
Nicaragua's  internal  policies  are  still  among 
the  sharpest  opponenu  of  aiding  the  con- 
tras. 

The  history  of  negotiations:  "Ten  times 
we  have  met  and  tried  to  reason  with  the 
Sandinistas.  Ten  times  we  were  rebuffed," 
Reagan  said.  Special  negotiator  Philip  C. 
Hablb's  recent  trip  was  the  49th  U.S.  diplo- 
matic mlaslon  to  the  region,  Reagan  said 
Saturday. 

Hablb  did  not  go  to  Nicaragua,  nor  did 
those  on  many  of  the  other  trip*.  After  bi- 
lateral discussion  began  In  mid- 1984,  the 
SandlnUtas  complained  that  U.8.  positions 
amounted  to  demands  that  they  leave 
office,  and  U,8.  officials  broke  off  the  talks. 
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PLANTATION.  PL.  DEMOCRATIC 
CLUB  TO  HONOR  DENNIS 
WALTON.  INTERNATIONAL 

UNION    OP    OPERATING    ENGI- 
NEERS. LOCAL  675 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  FLOIIDA 
lit  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESElfTATIVn 

Wednadav,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Flohda.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  salute  an  exceptional  man  Denni*  J. 
Walton  Is  to  be  honored  by  hit  friends  and 
colleagues  on  March  29.  1986.  at  the  Planta- 
tion, FL,  [Democratk:  Club's  annual  testimonial 
dinner  and  dance  at  the  Dipk>mat  Hotel. 

[)«nnis  Walton  It  the  butineta  manager  of 
the  Inten'iational  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers. Local  675,  of  Pompano,  FL  He  timul- 
taneously  serves  at  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trutteea  of  the  unlont  $40  million  pension 
fund.  He  It  ttie  presideni  of  hit  own  contulting 
company,  Fund  Advitort.  Inc.  Mr  Walton  la 
also  reglttered  as  an  invettment  advitor 
under  the  Security  and  Exchange  Comnriit- 
tk>n't  Investment  Advitort  Act  of  1940. 

At  44  years  of  age,  Mr.  Walton  hat  hten 
through  the  rankt  of  the  Operating  Engineer! 
from  a  mere  oiler  to  cun'ently  hokJIng  the  poti- 
tk>n  of  chief  executive  offk:«r  Hit  hard  work 
and  perserverance  haa  terved  u  an  inapira' 
tton  to  hit  fellow  workers  Hit  friendt  and  co- 
workers have  recognized  the  caliber  of  hit 
professional  work  and  hit  tireless  energy  by 
hononng  him  with  this  tpecial  dinner 

Mr.  Walton  hat  made  a  name  for  himself 
nattonally  at  an  expert  in  pention  fund  policy. 
He  it  a  recognized  tpeaker  and  author.  Hit 
commentt  and  articlet  have  appeared  tn  Fi- 
nancial Wodd.  Wall  Street  Journal,  Butinest 
Week,  Pentton  and  Invettment  Age.  among 
other  publicationa.  He  hat  addressed  the 
PretkJential  Commitakjn  on  Pentton  Poltey 
during  Its  tenure. 

He  IS  recognized  as  one  ol  the  most  ag- 
gressive and  innovative  trustees  in  the  United 
States  today.  He  is  known  at  a  pioneer  of  a 
pention  Invettment  program  that  directed  the 
union't  pentton  fundt  into  real  ettata  invett- 
mentt  that  have  produced  )obt  for  union  con- 
tractora  and  employment  for  union  memtiert. 
He  hat  been  an  outtpoken  critk;  of  the  way 
union  pentkjn  fundt  thould  be  handled  by  In- 
vettment managert  over  the  latt  20  yeart. 

Dennit  Walton  hat  tnjiy  been  an  attet  to 
the  Operating  Engineert,  Loca'  675  and  to  the 
labor  movement.  I  am  honored  that  l  wat 
atked  to  addrett  thit  tribute  dinner  to  honor 
him.  Hit  dedtoation.  tincenty,  and  intenttty  are 
shared  by  few. 


ROCK-N-ROLL  ALIVE  AND  WELL 
IN  CLEVELAND 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 

a  THz  Houti  or  nxpiixsEifTATivn 

Wednetdav,  March  19, 1986 
Ma.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  K  it  with  great 
pride  that  I  comment  on  a  atory  that  appMr*d 
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in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  Sunday. 
March  16.  1986. 

Cleveland's  top  rock-n-roil  station.  WMMS- 
FM/100.7,  was  recently  the  recipient  of  Roll- 
ing Stone  magazine's  "Station  of  tfie  Year 
Award."  This  is  ttie  seventh  time  ttiat  this  sta- 
tion was  awarded  that  horxx 

Cleveland  has  always  been  a  leader  in  tfie 
music  Industry,  partkxilarty  in  the  area  of  com- 
mercial top  40  radio  Stations  in  Cleveland  led 
the  way  in  revolutiomzing  the  FM  radio  format 
in  tf>e  1960's.  As  earty  as  the  1950's  many  of 
ClevelarKJ's  disc  jockeys  were  among  tf>e  first 
to  play  rock-rvroll.  as  well  as  rhythm  and 
blues  music,  as  part  of  their  regular  program- 
ming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fnday.  March  21.  1986.  the 
crty  of  Cleveland  will  celebrate  the  t)irthday  of 
America's  first  rock-rvroll  concert.  Thirty-four 
years  ago  Cleveland  disc  jockey,  Alan  Freed, 
hosted  tfie  first  rock-n-roll  concert.  Mr  Freed 
is  known  In  tfie  music  industry  for  coining  tfie 
phrase  "Rock-n-Roll. "  The  Cleveland  celetira- 
tk>n  for  tfie  birttiday  of  rock-rvroll  will  be  filled 
with  dty-wide  events  all  day  and  Into  the 
night 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Cleveland  are 
indeed  proud  of  their  roci<-n-roll  roots.  We  are 
all  equally  proud  of  tfie  radio  statkins  and  disc 
jockeys  that  have  made  that  music  tfie  most 
popular  In  tfie  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  rock-n-roll  is  indeed  alive  and 
well  In  Cleveland.  OH. 


FEE  ON  IMPORTED  OIL 
PROPOS|D 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  NTW  IfXXICO 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  woukj  Impose  a  fee  on 
imported  oil  to  protect  the  domestic  market 
encourage  energy  consen/ation,  ensure  that 
national  oecurity  supply  concerns  are  protect- 
ed, and  reduce  the  Federal  and  U.S.  trade 
deficits. 

A  fee  on  Imported  oil  would  stem  tfie  de- 
cline of  tfie  domestic  petroleum  and  refinery 
industries,  save  American  )obs,  and  result  In 
increased  State  and  Federal  tax  revenues  de- 
rived from  related  Industries.  New  Mexico's 
economy  woukj  benefit  because  prices  would 
ttien  stabilize.  Each  $1  drop  In  the  per  barrel 
price  of  oil  means  that  New  Mexico  loses  an 
estimated  $12  millkxi  In  revenues. 

My  Initiative  would  Impose  a  duty  of  $8  per 
tiarrel  on  all  petroleum  products  and  petrole- 
um entering  Into  the  United  States  after  De- 
cember 31,  1986.  The  duty  would  be  Imposed 
in  corresponding  percentages  for  fractions  of 
tiarrels  entering  tfie  country.  The  measure 
woukj  generate  approximately  $100  billion 
over  a  5-year  period.  The  bill  Includes  a  na- 
tkjnal  security  waiver  with  respect  to  imports 
from  Mexk».  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
President  of  tfie  United  States.  As  a  memt>er 
of  ttie  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fossil  and  Synthatic  Fuels,  I  am 
committed  to  encouraging  n  full  discussion 
and  debate  of  this  proposal  ay  tfie  Congress. 

Without  a  heatttiy  domestic  energy  industry, 
ttie  Nation  is  vulnerable  to  outside  economic 
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pressures.  National  security  cannot  be  main- 
tained if  tfie  domestic  oil  industry  is  crippled. 
A  drop  In  crude  oil  prices  threatens  other 
sources  of  energy  such  as  natural  gas  and 
coal. 

In  part  one  of  my  objectives  In  Introducing 
this  legislation  is  to  encourage  energy  conser- 
vation. In  1973.  Americans  consumed  17.5 
million  banels  of  oil  a  day.  Today,  consump- 
tion has  fallen  bekiw  16  millkxi  barrels. 

Phces  are  falling  because  we  have  con- 
served. Now  tfiat  tfie  price  Is  not  Incentive 
enough  to  save  and  conserve,  we  may  forget 
ttiat  tfie  world's  affordable  supplies  are  still 
being  depleted.  The  risk  of  unrest  in  the 
MkJdIe  East  Is  ever  present.  Consumers  might 
tose  their  Incentive  to  drive  energy  efficient 
cars  and  stop  canng  about  conserving  energy, 
Congressman  Richardson  said:  'Senous  def- 
icit reduction  demands  an  Increase  In  reve- 
nues. A  fee  on  Imported  oil  woukj  make  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  reducing  the  deficit  and  at 
tfie  same  time  woukj  encourage  domestic  pro- 
duction—ensuring a  viable  Industry  and  jobs 
fiere  at  fiome." 
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DYING  WITH  DIGNITY 


IMPROVEMENTS  TO  USDA  EMER- 
GENCY LIVESTOCK  PEED  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS 


HON.  RICHARD  STALLINGS 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joined 
today  t)y  four  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
In  Introducing  legislation  that  Is  designed  to 
consolidate  and  improve  existing  emergency 
livestock  feed  assistance  programs  adminis- 
tered by  tfie  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  don't  t>elieve  I  need  to  remind  this  body  of 
tfie  economic  difficulties  confronting  most  if 
not  all  American  farmers  and  ranchers  today, 
but  I  must  tell  you  that  these  very  hardships 
are  being  furtfier  compounded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  implementation  of  our 
Federal  farm  programs.  Nowhere  are  these 
contradictions  In  purpose  and  reality  more  no- 
ticeable than  In  ttie  Department's  emergency 
feed  assistance  programs. 

By  ttie  very  nature  of  their  industry,  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  farmers  continually  face  uncer- 
tain markets.  urKertain  weather,  uncertain 
yields,  and  uncertain  prices,  and  yet  they  per- 
sist year  after  year  in  producing  this  country's 
low-cost  food  and  fiber.  And  when  these  farm- 
ers are  hit  t>y  successive  natural  disasters  that 
destroy  their  crops  and  threaten  their  live- 
stock, where  are  our  Federal  disaster  assist- 
ance programs? 

There  are  no  less  than  seven  emergency 
feed  assistance  programs  at  the  disposal  of 
tfie  Secretary,  but  rarely  if  ever,  are  any  of 
these  programs  utilized  with  any  effective- 
ness. To  date,  In  my  State  of  Idaho,  only  one 
program  has  been  made  available  to  our  pro- 
ducers and  that  always  seems  to  be  "too  little 
to  late." 

From  all  indications,  the  time  has  come  to 
revamp  and  streamline  these  hodgepodge  of 
emergency  assistance  programs  into  one 
workable  and  cost-effective  program  that  truly 
helps  our  farmers  and  ranchers.  The  text  of 
ttie  bill  follows. 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1986 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  kjsing  Jake 
Javits,  this  Natkjn  has  experierKed  a  great 
and  personal  loss.  This  loss  woukJ  be  even 
greater  if  it  were  not  for  the  powerful  and  en- 
during legacy  he  bequeattied  to  all  of  us. 

A  few  months  ago.  my  committee  had  ttie 
high  privilege  of  having  Senator  Javits  testify 
for  what  was  to  be  his  last  time.  Very  appro- 
priately, that  hearing  was  entitled  "Dying  with 
Dignity:  Difficult  Times,  Difficult  Choices."  In 
his  testimony.  Jake  Javits  expressed  a  view  of 
life  and  a  view  of  death  from  which  all  of  us 
could  benefit.  He  testified.  "Birth  and  death 
are  the  most  singular  events  we  experience 
and  ttierefore  the  contemplation  of  death  as 
of  birth  sfiouM  be  a  thing  of  beauty." 

His  ekx^uent  testimony  that  day.  his  person- 
al struggle,  and  his  commitment  to  protecting 
the  rights  of  dying  people  tiest  exemplify  what 
"dying  with  dignity"  means.  In  his  passing, 
Jake  Javits  has  left  us  with  the  challenge  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  dying.  He  chal- 
lenged us  to  ensure  the  dying  person's  right 
to  refuse  medical  treatment.  He  challenged  us 
to  establish  and  protect  the  dying  person's 
right  to  have  medical  treatment. 

As  we  look  toward  building  a  memorial  to 
this  honorable  and  dedicated  public  sen/ant 
and  his  final  misskin.  let  us  commit  ourselves 
to  meeting  Jake  Javits'  challenge.  Let  us 
commit  ourselves  to  establishing  and  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  dying  persons  throughout  this 
great  Nation. 


THERE  IS  NO  UGHT  AT  THE 
END  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
TUNNEL  VISION 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1986 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  artk:le  by 
my  good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Souarz] 
which  appeared  today  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times: 

Par  more  than  President  Reagan's  reputa- 
tion as  the  "Great  Communicator "  will  be 
at  stake  In  Thursday's  congressional  vote  on 
additional  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  contras. 

In  fact,  a  handful  of  swing  votes  could  de- 
termine whether  the  United  States  throws 
Its  clout  l>ehind  the  forces  of  regional  peace 
or  weigtis  in  on  the  side  of  a  farther  milita- 
rization of  the  current  conflict  in  Central 
America. 

The  President's  request  for  $100  .nUllon  In 
assistance  for  the  contras  is  simply  the 
latest  wrinkle  In  a  four-year  effort  to  topple 
the  Nlcaraguan  government.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  already  provided  the  contras 
with  $100  million  worth  of  supplies.  It  has 
imposed  economic  sanctions  against  the 
Sandinlsta  regime.  It  has  conducted  massive 
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military  maneuvers  in  neighboring  countries 
and  adjacent  waters.  It  has  mined  Nicara- 
gua's harlMrs.  It  has  thumt>ed  Its  nose  at 
international  law  and  turned  its  back  on  the 
World  Court.  It  has  even  written  an  assassi- 
nation manual  for  the  contras. 

None  of  this  has  worked.  More  to  the 
point,  nothing  of  this  sort  holds  any  prom- 
ise of  working.  Our  own  Intelligence  agen- 
cies agree  that  the  contras  have  no  chance 
of  overturning  the  government  in  Managua: 
they  have  yet  to  hold  even  a  single  town  in 
Nicaragua. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  U.S.  policy  has  had 
no  effect.  Unfortunately.  It  has  had  the 
wrong  effects.  Instead  of  facilitating  real  de- 
mocracy. It  has  led  to  greater  repression. 
Rather  than  inducing  the  Sandinistas  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  genuine  nonalignment.  It 
has  driven  Nicaragua  more  firmly  into  the 
Soviet-Cutjan  embrace. 

Most  Americans  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
Sandinistas  have  lietrayed  the  democratic 
promises  of  their  revolution.  Most  Ameri- 
cans agree  that  the  present  Sandlnista 
regime  daily  tramples  on  the  liberties  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  All  Americans  hope  for 
a  restoration  of  political  pluralism  and 
human  righu  in  Nicaragua.  And  all  Ameri- 
cans rightly  Insist  that  Nicaragua  allow  Its 
nelghlwrs  the  same  freedom  from  outside 
interference  that  it  claims  for  itself. 

But  funding  a  "secret  army"  in  Central 
America  to  oppose  the  Sandinistas  will  not 
return  political  freedom  to  Nicaragua  or 
protect  Nicaragua's  neighl)ors  or  wean  Ma- 
nagua from  Cuban  Influence. 

It  win.  however.  Inflame  historic  Latin 
fears  about  "*UJ5.  meddling."  It  will  tie  the 
United  States  to  a  force  that  has  shown  the 
same  disdain  for  basic  human  decency  that 
we  rightly  condemn  In  the  Sandinistas.  And 
If  it  fails,  as  It  surely  will.  It  may  lead  to  the 
8ul>sequent  introduction  of  American 
combat  forces. 

The  President  disclaims— sincerely.  I  be- 
lieve—any desire  to  send  American  troops  to 
Nicaragua.  But  his  policies  are  Inexorably 
carrying  us  toward  the  point  where  we  will 
have  to  choose  l>etwe€n  dispatching  the  Ma- 
rines and  putting  up  with  the  Sandinistas, 
humiliating  as  that  might  be. 

Nicaragua  presents  the  United  States  with 
two  sets  of  problems.  We  have  legitimate  se- 
curity concerns  there,  in  the  presence  of 
Cuban  advisers,  the  possibility  of  Soviet 
bases  and  Nicaragua's  continuing  Interfer- 
ence In  the  affairs  of  its  neighbors.  We  also 
have  political  concerns,  in  the  denial  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  abuse  of  human  rights  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  Sandinistas  have  Indicated  that,  In 
exchange  for  U.S.  promises  not  to  destabi- 
lize their  regime  or  Invade  their  nation, 
they  would  declare  Nicaragua  off-limits  to 
foreign  bases  and  troops  and  accept  verifia- 
ble arrangements  guaranteeing  Nicaragua's 
non-interference  In  the  affairs  of  its  nelgh- 
bon. 

Perhaps  no  agreement  along  these  lines 
would  work,  but  we  should  at  least  test  Ma- 
nagua's sincerity.  If  a  regional  agreement 
subsequently  broke  down,  we  would  then 
have  a  sounder  basis  for  mobilizing  our 
Latin  American  allies  against  the  SandinlsU 
regime. 

By  insisting,  however,  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas also  agree  to  the  establishment  of  a  gen- 
uine democracy,  which  could  lead  to  their 
removal  from  power,  the  Administration  Is 
attempting  to  achieve  the  impossible.  What- 
ever else  the  Sandinistas  may  be  willing  to 
do.  they  clearly  are  not  prepared  to  commit 
political  suicide. 
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Consequently,  by  tmpoalng  unrealistic  de- 
mands a  a  condition  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, we  win  be  not  only  unavailing  in  our 
efforts  to  promote  political  democracy  In 
Nicaragua  but  also  unsuccessful  In  contain- 
ing Sandlnista  adventurism. 

By  obtaining  an  agreement  on  the  securi- 
ty Issues  and  reducing  regional  tensions,  we 
have  a  far  better  chance  of  promoting  our 
democratic  values. 

Our  Latin  American  allies,  many  of  whom 
have  even  more  at  stake  in  the  region  than 
we  do.  have  l>egged  us  not  to  militarize  the 
conflict  further.  The  Contadora  countries  of 
Mexico.  Colombia.  Panama  and  Venezuela 
have  publicly  asked  us  to  give  their  diplo- 
matic efforts  more  time  to  bear  fruit  before 
we  heat  up  the  region  with  additional  mlli- 
/<(^y  aid.  So.  too.  have  almost  all  the  other 
d#tQocracies  In  Latin  America,  ranging  from 
mighty  Argentina,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
hemisphere,  to  tiny  Costa  Rica.  Just  across 
the  Nicaraguan  Ixirder. 

Beneath  all  the  Inflated  rhetoric  about 
SandinlsU  armies  rampaging  as  far  north  as 
Texas  He  two  choices.  We  can  work  with  our 
friends  In  the  region  to  promote  an  end  to 
the  fighting  and  a  situation  in  which  neigh- 
bors can  live  together  In  peace  and  without 
fear  of  outside  intervention.  Or  we  can 
foUow  a  go-it-alone  policy  that,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, will  ultimately  require  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  any 
more  Cubas  In  Central  America,  but  neither 
do  they  want  another  Vietnam.  It  remains 
essential  that  we  give  diplomacy  a  chance. 
Our  friends  in  the  region  ask  this  of  us.  Our 
own  interests  require  it.  Most  of  all,  our 
Ideals  demand  it. 


PEACE  OP  MIND  FOR  $155:  THE 
NEED  FOR  CATASTROPHIC 
HEALTH  CARE 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1986 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has 
proposed  a  study  on  the  need  for  catastrophic 
health  Insurance  amendments. 

We  don't  need  a  study. 

We  need  actk>n. 

Let's  save  the  money  we'd  spend  on  a 
study,  and  get  started  providing  peace  of  mind 
to  ttie  Nation's  seniors.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  excellent 
recent  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  on 
this  issue. 

PiAcx  OF  Mind  for  $156 

What's  the  price  of  peace  of  mind  for  the 
aging  American  who  fears  financial  ruin 
from  severe  Ulness?  About  $155  a  year  could 
buy  a  lot.  says  Otis  Bowen.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  If  so.  why  not 
put  this  bargain  to  Congress  instead  of 
burying  it  In  a  broader  study? 

President  Reagan  has  asked  Dr.  Bowen  to 
conduct  a  yearlong  inquiry  Into  "how  the 
private  sector  and  govenunent  can  work  to- 
gether to  address  the  problems  of  afford- 
able Insurance  for  those  whose  life  savings 
would  otherwise  be  threatened  when  cata- 
strophic Illness  strikes."  That  command.  In 
the  State  of  the  Union  Message,  puzzled  the 
experts  in  the  field.  For  orUy  last  November 
Dr.  Bowen  published  an  article  describing  a 
senalble  plan  by  which  Government  alone 
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could  modify  Medicare  to  guarantee  just 
such  coverage. 

The  30  million  elderly  on  the  Medicare 
rolls  are  currently  covered  for  M  days  of 
hospital  care  a  year  af'^r  they  pay  an  initial 
$492  deductible  for  each  period  of  Ulnen. 
Illnesses  lasting  longer  than  60  days  can  be 
financially  devasuting.  PatlenU  must  con- 
tribute $123  a  day  (or  the  next  30  days,  and 
$246  a  day  after  that. 

The  same  Medicare  patienU  must  also 
fret  about  doctors'  fees.  The  Government 
Insurance  pays  SO  percent  of  approved  doc- 
tors' charges  after  a  $75  deductible.  But 
with  major  surgery,  the  remaining  20  per- 
cent can  total  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Dr.  Bowen  proposed  to  allay  these  fean 
and  also  simplify  the  coverage  formulas. 
Since  only  a  few  Medicare  patients  ever 
need  prolonged  care,  he  would  spread  the 
cost  of  their  "catastrophic"  Illness  among 
all  30  million  plan  members.  Estimates  de- 
veloped for  the  Social  Security  Advisory 
Council,  which  he  chaired,  suggested  that  a 
new  premium  of  $39  a  year  could  cover  un- 
limited days  in  a  hospiui  after  a  patient 
had  paid  the  $492  deductible  on  each  of  two 
spells  of  Illness.  An  additional  annual  premi- 
um of  $116.  he  calculated,  could  cover  all 
doctors'  bills  al>ove  a  patient's  contribution 
of  $350.  In  any  year.  then,  a  patient  "s  maxi- 
mum exposure  would  be  $1,489.  a  fraction  of 
the  risk  he  now  r\ins. 

Some  spokesmen  for  the  aging  object, 
with  reason,  that  this  plan  falls  to  address 
the  more  costly  and  frightening  prospect  of 
long-term  nursing-home  care.  While  that 
problem  certainly  demands  urgent  study, 
the  Bowen  plan  would  still  offer  most  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  a  genuine  saving  over  the 
$500  to  $800  a  year  It  cosu  to  purchase  pri- 
vate Insurance  covering  what  Medicare 
won't  pay.  Perhaps  90  percent  of  those  on 
Medicare  now  allay  their  anxieties  with 
such  "Medigap"  Insurance. 

Why  then  another  study?  Apparently  to 
allay  the  (ears  of  the  sellers  o(  Medigap. 
They  stand  to  lose  a  big  piece  o(  business  If 
the  Government  extends  Its  coverage.  They 
could  not  compete  t>ecause  they  have  no 
captive  clientele  o(  30  million  and  bear 
heavy  selling  and  administrative  cosU.  They 
there(ore  welcome  the  President's  call  (or  a 
broader  study.  Including  nursing-home  care 
and  care  o(  premature  babies,  because  It 
would  de(er  action  on  the  Bowen  approach. 
How  to  combine  public  and  private  Insur- 
ance programs  to  provide  that  still  broader 
coverage  certainly  merits  study.  But  why 
not  proceed  with  Insurance  against  cata- 
strophic Illness  when  an  affordable  remedy 
seems  at  hand? 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  Infer- 
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mation.  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Elxtensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Rkcoso  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  20,  1986,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Schedoled 

BCARCH21 
9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    resume 
markup   of   proposed    legislation   au- 
thorizing supplemental  funds  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,   1986  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1992  and  S.  1993. 
bills  to  preserve  the  rights  of  certain 
parties  with  an  interest  in  certain  ves- 
sels or  fishing  facilites,  or  with  an  in- 
terest in  aircraft,  aircraft  parts,  or  ves- 
sels. 

SR-253 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2162  and  S.  2022, 
bills  to  promote  and  improve  efficient 
and  effective  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

SD-226 

MARCH  24 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Joseph  T.  Nail,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
James  E.  Burnett,  Jr.,  of  Arkansas, 
each  to  be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board 

SR-253 
•Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  HJl.  3838, 
proposed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1985. 

SD-215 
10:30  ajn. 
C(Hnmerce.  Science,  and  Tranqwrtation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  Ortner,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Coounerce  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

SR-253 
2:00  pjn. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Army  tactical  pro- 
grams. 

SR-222 

MARCH  25 
9:30  ajn. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2045, 
authorizing  fimds  through  fiscal  year 
1992  for  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
~-         ing  Commission 

SR-328A 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
ealoxlar  businesB 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  do- 
mestic   and    international    petroleum 
situation  and  the  implications  of  fees 
on  imported  oil. 

SD-366 
•Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  HJl.  3838, 
proposed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1985. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1739,  to  legal- 
ize the  home  taping  of  copyrighted 
music  and  other  audio  material  in  ex- 
change for  a  royalty  on  audio  record- 
ing equipment. 

SCX-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  resvune  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

SEM30 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Closed    meeting    to    discuss    reported 
sightings   of    live   military    personnel 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

SH-219 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's overall  accomplishments  in  their 
space  program. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  the  regulation 
of    mixed    chemical    and    radioactive 
waste    disposal     under    the    Atomic 
Energy  Act  and  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act. 

SD-406 
10:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Sulxx>mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1961.  to  author- 
ize a  new  United  States  Trustee 
system  by  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  United  States  trustees  to  su- 
pervise the  administration  of  bank- 
ruptcy cases  In  judicial  districts 
throughout  the  United  States. 

SD-628 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

uuu- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration's overall  accomplishments  in 
their  space  program. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-138 
Judiciary 
To    resume    hearings    on   white   collar 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 
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MARCH  36 
9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Navy  tactical  pro- 
grams. 

SR-222 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
VS.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H  Jl.  3838. 
proposed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1985. 

SD-21S 
Judiciary 
To  restmae  hearings  on  S.  2046,  to  place 
a  cap  on  pain  and  suffering  awards  in 
litigation  cases. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

SD-430 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2147,  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  non-profit  orga- 
nizations operated  in  the  interest  of 
handicapped  and  blind  individuals  to 
receive  procurement  contracts  under 
the  Small  Business  Act. 

SR-428A 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

u  UL>- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration's overall  accomplishments  in 
their  space  program. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SI>-138 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  aid  to  Ire- 
land and  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
program. 

SD-419 
10:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subc<wnmittee 
HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  to  discuss  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration's alternatives  to  sending  satel- 
lites into  space. 

SD-193 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SI>-226 

MARCH  27 

9:30  ajn. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  59,  S.  1787,  S. 
1806,  and  S.  1891,  and  related  meas- 
ures to  amend  the  Federal  campaign 
finance  laws. 

SR-301 

Small  Business 

To    hold    hearings    on    Hit.    2787.    to 

extend  through  fiscal  year  1988  SEA 

Pilot  Programs  under  section  8  of  the 

Small  Business  Act. 

SR-428A 


10:00 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
UJS.  Customs  Service.  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-138 

Small  Business 

Entrepreneurship  and  Special   Problems 
Facing  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  entrepreneur  spirit 
in  America. 

SR-428A 

APRILS 

9:30  ajn. 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  3838, 
proposed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1985. 

SD-21S 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
conservation  programs. 

SD-138 

APRIL  9 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sut>com- 
mlttee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
Departmental  Management  (salaries 
and  expenses).  Office  for  Civil  Rights. 
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and  Office  of  Inspector  General,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Conunerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

8-146,  Capitol 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  HJl.  3838, 
proposed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1985. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

8D-430 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold  closed   hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  the  strategic  defense  Initiative. 

&-407,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sulx»mmit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (AMTRAK). 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Persormel  Management,  and 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission. 

SD-134 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1452,  to  settle 
certain     Wampanoag     Indian     land 
claims  in  Gay  Head,  Massachusetts. 

SI>-e38 

APRIL  10 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

•Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  com- 
pensatory education  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, special  programs,  and  Impact 
aid. 

SD-116 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National 
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Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

8R-2S3 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  HJl.  3838, 
proposed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

8I>-316 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

lYeasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Govenmient  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1987  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

S-126,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Peace 
Corps,  Inter-American  Foundation, 
and  the  African  Development  Founda- 
tion. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Veterans' 
Administration  policies  relating  to  the 
construction  of  major  medical  facili- 
ties. 

8R-418 

APRIL  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  977.  to  esUbllsh 
the  Hennepin  Canal  National  Heritage 
Corridor  in  IlllnoU.  S.  1374.  to  estab- 
lish the  Blackstone  River  VaUey  Na- 
tional Heritage  Corridor  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island,  S.  1413  and 
H.R.  2067,  bills  to  validate  convey- 
ances of  certain  lands  in  California 
that  form  part  of  the  right-of-way 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Railway  Company,  8. 
1642,  to  designate  the  Nez  Perce  Trail 
in  Oregon  and  Montana,  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  National  Trails  System, 
and  HJl.  3556,  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
change of  land  for  the  Cape  Henry 
Memorial  site  in  Fort  Story.  Virginia. 

SD-366 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  3838. 
proposed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1985. 

SD-216 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
strategic  defense  Initiative. 

8D-19a 

APRIL  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-193 


Ti.w»n-)n-«ii>t^> 
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1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  15    ' 
0:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Ekiu- 
cation.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search, and  special  institutions  (in- 
cluding Howard  University). 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Science,  sind  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  safety  issues 
relating  to  an  aging  commercial  airline 
fleet. 

SD-628 
Commerce,  Science,  and  7*ransp>ortation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  National  Ocean- 
ic   and    Atmospheric   Administration, 
focusing  on  funds  for  satellite  and  at- 
mospheric programs. 

SR-253 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  3838. 
proixoed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1985. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1991.  to  author- 
ize funds  for  fiscal  years  1987-1990  for 
Native  American  programs,  and  S. 
1988.  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  diabetes 
among  native  Americans. 

SR-385 
1:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed   business   meeting,   to  mark   up 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Intelligence 
community. 

SH-219 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcoounlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment. 

S-I26.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

'Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
ttae  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 
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Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review    the    legislative    priorities    of 
AMVETS,  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica.   World    War    I    Veterans.   Jewish 
War    Veterans    of    the    U.S.A.,    and 
Atomic  Veterans. 

SD-106 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  higher  education, 
higher  education  facilities  loans  and 
Insurance,  college  housing  loans,  and 
educational  research  and  training. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission. 

SD-148.  Capitol 
Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  3838. 
proposed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1085. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Acquired  Immime 
Deficiency  Syndrome. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-2ig 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

UUU- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-102 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
n.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 


March  19,  1986 


March  19,  1986 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  general  government  programs. 

SD-124 

APRIL  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

'Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  bi- 
lingual education,  vocational  and  adult 
education,  education  research  and  im- 
provement, and  libraries. 

SD-116 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  3838, 
proposed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1985. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
To    hold    hearings   with    the    National 
Ocean  Policy  Study  on  S.  2138  and 
H.R.  2935,  bills  to  establish  a  National 
Marketing    Council     to    enable    the 
United  States  fishing  Industry  to  es- 
tablish a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search, education,  and  promotion  to 
expand  markets  for  fisheries  products. 

SR-253 
Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1319.  to  relieve 
the  Washoe  County  Water  Conserva- 
tion District,  Nevada,  of  certain  Feder- 
al repayment  obligations,  and  S.  1772. 
to  convey  certain  real  property  to  the 
Pershing  Coimty  Water  Conservation 
District. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2118.  to  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  pay  a  judgment  awarded  to  the 
Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Tribes  of 
Sioux  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  numbered  142  and 
359. 

SD-485 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SI>-192 


4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

APRIL  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration. 

SR-253 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  3838, 
proposed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1985. 

SD-21S 

APRIL  22 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home.  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Commission.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  National  Mediation 
Board.  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission.  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
and  the  United  States  Institute  of 
Peace. 

SD-116 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  inter- 
national narcotics  control,  migration 
and  refugee  assistance,  and  anti-ter- 
rorism programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Com- 
mission, and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining,  Reclamation  and  Enforce- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-193 

APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
ACTION  (domestic  programs),  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting,  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped, 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission. National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science,  and 
National  Center  for  the  Study  of  Afro- 
American  History  and  Culture. 

SD-Ue 

Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Equal 
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Employment    Opportunity     Conunls- 
slon. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1816,  to  prohibit 
any  employer  from  using  any  He  detec- 
tor test  or  examination  in  the  work 
place,  either  for  pre-employment  test- 
ing or  testing  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  Intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Navy 
aircraft  procurement  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  and 
Conrail. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

'Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  atomic  energy  defense  ac- 
tivities. 

SD-116 

APRIL  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1018.  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "guard"  for 
the    purpose    of    permitting    certain 
labor  organizations  to  be  certified  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as 
representatives    of    employees    other 
than  plant  guards. 

8D-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed   hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  Intelligence  programs. 

S-407.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  volun- 
tary contributions  to  International  or- 
ganizations programs,  and  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  RepresenUtlve  to 
the  United  Nations. 

8D-138 


MOl 

Energy  and  Natural  Reaourcea 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  lltS.  to  prorM* 
Oeothermal  Steam  Act  AmendmeoU 
of  1986. 

8D-Sa6 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

8D-19S 

APRIL  35 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Impact  of  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  on  health  re- 
search program!. 

8D-U8 

APRIL  39 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

8D-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  certain 
defense  programs. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subconunlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

8D-184 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  E>epartment 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-19a 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates lor  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  U.S.  Trade  Representatlvt, 
and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

S-146,  Capttol 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
human  resources  impact  of  reentry  of 
women  into  the  labor  force. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

UUL>- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 

MATl 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  certain 
defense  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-192 

MAT  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1987  for  Air 
Force  aircraft  procurement  programs. 

SD-192 

MAY  7 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propose^'  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  UJS. 
District  Courts/Courts  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

SD-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  medical 
malpractice. 

SD-430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 

MAY  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  strate- 
gic systems. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

'Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  CouncU  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SD-192 

MAY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Htmian  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
S-146,  Capitol 
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March  19,  1986 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  barriers  to 
health  care. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  525,  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
conduct  epidemiological  studies  of  ra- 
diation effects. 

SD-342 

MAY  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

'Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology. 

SD-192 

MAY  20 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-192 

MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  medi- 
cal malpractice. 

SD-430 

MAY  29 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

SD-193 


JUNE3 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  statistical  policy  for 
an  aging  America. 

SD-342 

JUNE4 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  certain  relat- 
ed agencies. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
imposition  of  user  fees  in  FDA  approv- 
al procedures  for  new  drugs. 

S-430 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
en  Women's  Educational  Programs. 

SD-430 

JUNE  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety  issues. 

SD-430 

JUNE  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUNE  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administration 
of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 

SD-430 

JULY  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  establishment 
of  generic  drug  procedures  and  patent 
term  restoration  for  animal  drugs. 

SD-430 

JULY  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

AUGUST  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  private 
sector  Initiatives  in  human  services. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  Impact  on  drug  research  and 
space  technology. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 
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SEPTEMBER  34 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 


CANCELLATIONS 


MARCH  20 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  govern- 
ment   nonproliferatlon    activities    for 
1985. 

8D-343 

MARCH  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Navy  re- 
actor and  nuclear  programs. 

8R-222 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services  ' 

Preparedness  Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  readlneai 
and  operation  and  maintenance  pro- 
grama. 

SR-232A 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  March  18,  1986) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thuhmohd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  Father 
Michael  J.  Murray.  St.  Joseph's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  He  is  sponsored  by  Ernest 
Garcia.  Sergeant  at  Arms. 


PRATER 

The  Reverend  Michael  J.  Murray. 
St.  Joseph's  Church  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Washington,  DC.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Loving  God.  Father  of  us  all.  We 
stand  in  Your  presence  once  again,  at 
the  outstart  of  another  day  of  work. 
We  praise  You.  and  thank  You  for 
having  created  us  in  Your  image  and 
likeness.  We  praise  You  and  thank 
You  for  having  redeemed  us  and  for 
having  accompanied  us  on  our  jour- 
neys. We  praise  You  and  thank  You 
for  having  chosen  us  to  mirror  Your 
love  and  care  to  a  broken  world. 

Bless  these  men  and  women,  our 
chosen  representatives.  Let  them  be  a 
conspicuous  example  of  devotion  to 
the  sense  of  duty  and  of  service  to  the 
advancement  of  the  common  good. 
May  they  always  look  to  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  human  family,  which  is 
tied  together  by  the  manifold  bonds 
linking  races,  peoples,  and  nations.  Let 
them  work  to  exercise  the  honorable 
art  of  politics  without  thought  of  per- 
sonal convenience.  Prudently  and  lion- 
orably  let  them  fight  against  injustice 
and  oppression,  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
one  man  or  one  party,  and  lack  of  tol- 
erance. Let  them  devote  themselves  to 
the  welfare  of  all  sincerely  and  fairly, 
with  charity  and  political  courage. 
This  we  ask  in  Your  name.  Amen. 


tors  permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each;  then  return 
to  the  motion  to  proceed  to  S.  1017, 
the  regional  airport  bill. 

We  have  had  a  good  debate  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  regional  airport  bill.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  we  could  make 
some  headway  on  that  bill  today.  I  cer- 
tainly caiuiot  quarrel  with  the  debate. 
There  was  almost  6  hours  of  solid 
debate  on  the  issue  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs]  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible].  So  we  have  had  good 
debate. 

I  would  hope  today  that  we  can 
reach  some  time  agreement  because 
there  are  a  number  of  other  items  we 
would  like  to  complete  action  on 
before  the  Easter  recess  begins  at  the 
close  of  business  Thursday,  March  27. 
That  would  include  the  Contra  aid 
proposal,  which  I  assume  we  will  take 
up  before  the  Easter  recess,  but  again 
I  will  want  to  visit  with  the  President 
on  that  matter.  Second,  we  will  com- 
plete action  on  the  balanced  budget  on 
March  25.  There  are  a  number  of 
issues,  drug  export  bill,  sports  fran- 
chise bill,  and  others  that  we  would 
like  to  start  on— and  maybe  a  trade 
bill.  Then  I  have  indicated  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Senator  Domenici.  that  we  might  be 
able  to  move  to  the  budget  resolution 
which  was  ordered  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  yesterday 
afternoon.  Again.  I  think  we  need  to 
study  that  resolution  rather  carefully, 
and  I  am  not  certain  that  will  be  up 
next  week. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  yield  briefly  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  TiTDRMOifD].  Under  the  standing 
order  the  leaders  have  10  minutes 
each— and  I  would  reserve  time  that 
leaders  do  not  use— followed  by  special 
orders  in  favor  of  Senator  Hawkins 
and  Senator  Proxmire  for  5  minutes 
each:  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  10:30  a.m..  with  Sena- 


PATHER  MICHAEL  MURRAY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  yielding 
in  order  that  I  might  be  permitted  to 
extend  a  very  special  and  warm  wel- 
come to  Father  Murray,  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's, who  has  opened  our  Senate 
this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  St.  Joseph's  Is  a  very 
key  church  on  the  Hill  because  it  is 
the  closest  to  the  Senate  office  build- 
ings. There  is  a  great  ministry  that 
goes  on  from  St.  Joseph's  for  Members 
and  their  staffs  on  the  Hill. 

I  find  that  it  is  a  very  inspiring  and 
renewing  experience  to  drop  in  a 
number  of  mornings  a  week  for  8 
o'clock  mass.  I  guess  you  would  call  me 
a  high  Baptist.  But  I  find  this  is  a  very 
delightful    and    inspiring    experience. 


Father  Murray  has  had  that  covenant 
relationship  with  the  Hill  now  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  be  the  shepherd, 
to  be  the  spiritual  helper  and  counsel- 
or and  guide.  I  express  my  very  per- 
sonal thanks  to  him  for  providing  a 
place  for  quiet  meditation  to  begin  the 
day  and  oftentimes  to  get  us  through 
the  day.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senate  was  blessed  this  morning  by  his 
presence  and  by  his  prayer. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I 
wiU  not  speak  to  the  future  because 
our  colleague  from  Alaska  I  notice  is 
here,  and  I  would  urge  the  majority 
leader  to  yield  to  him  for  a  very  brief 
word  about  the  future  of  Father 
Murray. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  2 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Oregon. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  I  take 
the  opportunity  this  morning  to  com- 
mend Father  Michael  Murray  for  the 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  which  he  gave 
in  opening  the  Senate.  I  am  particular- 
ly proud,  Mr.  President,  to  advise  you 
and  my  colleagues  that  this  summer 
Father  Murray  will  move  to  Fair- 
banks, AK.  I  wish  to  say  that  this  is  in 
recognition  of  the  significant  ministry 
which  he  has  provided  for  our  col- 
leagues and  associates  at  St.  Joseph's. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  want  to  reassure 
my  colleagues  that  in  no  way  is  it  any- 
thing more  than  a  reward. 

Of  course.  Father  Murray  is  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  important  as- 
signment ahead.  He  is  the  only  child 
of  Charles  and  Frances  Murray,  of  Be- 
thesda.  MD,  where  he  graduated  from 
Cathedral  Latin  Preseminary  and 
Catholic  University  cum  laude.  He 
then  entered  the  North  American  Col- 
lege in  Rome,  and  upon  graduation 
was  ordained  to  the  deaconate  by  Car- 
dinal Baum.  His  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  was  held  at  St.  Mathews 
Cathedral  here  in  Washington  in  Sep- 
tember 1976. 

Father  Murray  has  wanted  to  serve 
in  Alaska  for  many  years,  ever  since 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  St. 
Mary's  and  McGrath,  and  I  might  add 
he  visited  at  an  appropriate  time,  in 
the  dead  of  winter  when  Alaska  is  in 
full  bloom. 


Father  Murray  received  a  request 
from  Father  Whelan  of  our  Fairbanlts 
diocese  to  serve  In  Fairbanks.  AK,  but 
he  was  unable  to  leave  Washington  at 
that  time.  However,  he  pursued  his  in- 
terest, climbed  the  Chilkoot  trail.  He 
has  returned  to  Alaska  and  has  shown 
a  love  of  the  outdoors.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  he  Intends  to  take  up 
flying  and  work  the  missions  when  he 
does  establish  himself  in  Alaska  late 
this  fall.  We  are  very  blessed  to  have 
him  come  to  our  State.  He  has  a  warm 
and  genuine  interest  in  Alaska's 
people.  I  am  gratified  that  he  has  been 
chosen  to  serve  the  Lord  In  our  great 
State  of  Alaska.  I  certainly  welcome  a 
new  Alaskan.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
both  Senators  Hatfield  and  Murkow- 
ski. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  just  take  a 
couple  minutes  and  then  I  will  yield 
the  floor. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  March  20 
is  being  celebrated  as  National  Agri- 
culture Day  throughout  the  Nation  in 
recognition  of  the  tremendous 
achievements  and  contributions  made 
by  the  American  farmer. 

agriculture— AMERICA'S  RXARTBEAT 

Mr.  President,  the  American  farmer 
is  the  envy  of  the  world.  He  produces 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  116  people— 
86  in  the  United  States  and  30  in  for- 
eign countries.  American  farmers 
today  produce  over  80  percent  more 
crop  output  on  an  acre  of  land  than 
did  their  fathers.  Today.  1  hour  of 
farm  labor  produces  16  times  as  much 
food  and  other  crops  as  it  did  in  1920. 
In  fact,  agricultural  production  per 
hour  has  been  increasing  about  three 
times  as  fast  as  industrial  production. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
remind  all  Americans  of  the  American 
farmer's  productivity  and  the  benefits 
of  agriculture  to  our  standard  of 
living.  U.S.  consumers  spend  only  15 
percent  of  their  disposable  Income  on 
food  and  yet  are  blessed  with  a  stable 
supply  of  many  different  types  of  food 
items. 

Agriculture  is  the  Nation's  biggest 
industry.  Farm  assets  total  over  $1 
trillion  and  are  equal  to  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  capital  assets  of  all  manu- 
facturing corporations  in  the  United 
States.  Agriculture  accounts  for  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  gross  national 
product  with  $610  billion  of  business 
activity  yearly.  Agriculture  is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  employer  with  roughly 
21  million  people— 1  out  of  5  American 
jobs— Involved  in  some  phase  of  agri- 
culture from  growing  food  to  selling  it 
at  the  supermarket.  And  although 
U.S.  farm  exports  have  fallen  from 
their  1981  peak  of  $43.8  billion  to  a 
projected  $28  billion  this  year  they  are 
still  a  key  ingredient  to  U.S.  farm 


income.  Every  billion  dollars  in  farm 
exports  generates  35.000  jobs  and  cre- 
ates another  $1.4  billion  of  economic 
activity  in  the  United  SUtes.  for  a 
total  of  $2.4  billion. 

The  American  fanner  is  a  consumer 
and  taxpayer  as  well.  Farmers,  as  con- 
sumers, spend  $45  billion  a  year  on 
goods,  services,  and  personal  taxes. 
Total  farm  production  expenses  or  the 
cost  of  producing  crops  and  livestock 
for  271  million  people  amounts  to 
$139.5  billion. 

KANSAS— AN  AGRICtTLTURAL  GIANT 

Mr.  President,  my  own  State  of 
Kansas  has  long  been  considered  the 
breadbasket  of  the  world.  Kansas  is 
the  No.  1  State  in  wheat  production 
and  wheat  and  wheat  products  export- 
ed. Kansas  is  also  No.  1  in  sorghum 
silage  production,  flour  milling  capac- 
ity and  grain  sorghum  produced. 
Kansas  is  second  in  commercial  grain 
storage  capacity,  total  cropland,  cattle 
on  feed  and  dressed  beef  production. 
The  annual  value  of  Kansas  agricul- 
tural production  is  nearly  $5  billion  in 
crops  and  livestock. 

Kansas  is  also  the  home  of  Kansas 
State  University,  one  of  the  Nation's 
first  land  grant  schools  and  a  major 
teaching  and  research  university.  The 
university  has  been  a  leader  in  train- 
ing students  for  successful  agriculture- 
related  careers.  In  addition,  the 
Kansas  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion has  provided  basic  and  applied  re- 
search for  almost  100  years  to  aid 
farmers  and  others.  There  are  current- 
ly over  600  research  projects  ongoing 
in  the  experiment  station  network, 
which  includes  scientists  from  30  KSU 
departments,  5  branch  stations,  and  11 
experiment  fields.  Further,  the 
Kansas  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
is  an  essential  source  in  disseminating 
this  information  to  all  parts  of  our 
State  and  has  helped  Kansas  attain 
the  status  of  being  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  States  In  the  Nation. 

A  TIKI  or  CHALLENOB 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  Kansas  fanners.  Yet 
we  all  know  that  these  are  difficult 
times  in  agriculture.  Many  farmers  are 
struggling  to  simply  survive  from  sev- 
eral years  of  falling  prices.  They  have 
seen  embargos  wreck  markets  and  ruin 
our  reputation  as  a  reliable  supplier. 
They  have  been  hit  by  high  Interest 
rates  and  burdened  by  mounting 
debts.  In  fact,  the  largest  single  pro- 
duction expense  last  year  was  interest 
on  debts  which  cost  fanners  $21.1  bil- 
lion. Farmers  have  been  a  direct  victim 
of  runaway  Federal  spending  which 
has  caused  a  huge  budget  deficit  re- 
sulting in  a  strong  dollar  and  drastical- 
ly reduced  exports.  In  my  State  and 
others,  many  farmers  have  faced  sev- 
eral years  of  bad  weather  and  insect 
problems. 

When  farmers  struggle,  the  local 
businessmen  struggle,  the  local  bank- 
ers struggle,  and  In  some  cases  entire 


communities  wither.  So  it  Is  Important 
to  remind  Americans  of  what  th« 
farmer  contributes  to  our  society  and 
to  also  remind  Americans  of  the  diffi- 
culties the  family  farmer  is  encounter- 
ing in  today's  economic  environment. 

TOUOM  CHOICn 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  be 
committed  to  working  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  to  make  the  tough  decisions 
on  the  budget  deficit  and  other  Issues 
which  will  benefit  farmers  and  all 
Americans.  We've  taken  positive  steps 
through  the  passage  of  a  new  5-year 
farm  bill  that  protects  income  for  a 
couple  of  years  and  we've  reformed 
the  Farm  Credit  System.  We  will  need 
to  look  at  other  measures  to  ensure 
that  farmers  have  access  to  credit  and 
that  banks  can  service  the  small  com- 
munities which  make  ut>  American  ag- 
riculture. 

Internationally,  with  the  export 
tools  provided  in  the  new  farm  legisla- 
tion, we  have  sent  a  clear  message  to 
the  world.  The  message  is  that  the 
American  farmer  will  compete,  he  is  in 
business  to  stay  and  the  United  States 
will  be  more  aggressive  In  finding  and 
developing  markets.  Our  Government 
will  stand  beside  our  farmers  to  ensure 
that  they  are  competing  on  a  level 
playing  field. 

WORKING  TOOETHKR 

Our  problems  in  agriculture  are  not 
a  result  of  a  particular  administration 
or  a  particular  party.  Rather  they  are 
the  result  of  years  and  years  of  short- 
sighted economic  policies  and  farm 
policies  which  have  sent  confusing  and 
short-range  signals  to  farmers.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  farmers  may  not  be 
able  to  endure  the  present  circum- 
stances long  enough  to  see  agriculture 
recover  and  be  healthy  again.  But  It  is 
our  obligation  to  work  together  to  ad- 
dress the  current  problems,  providing 
assistance  and  a  long-term  direction 
that  makes  economic  sense  to  the 
long-term  security  and  prosperity  of 
our  Nation  and  Its  farmers. 

I  only  Indicate  that  thU  Is  a  time  of 
challenge  for  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  a  time  of  challenge  and  a  time  of 
trouble  for  many  American  farmers. 

But  I  am  confident  that  those  of  us 
In  Congress  who  have  a  responsibility 
have  responded  by  passing  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  good  farm  bill  with  the 
minor  amendments  made  just  this 
year. 

I  also  believe  it  will  address  some  of 
the  farm  credit  problems  that  farmers 
are  having  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

So  I  just  suggest  that  notwithstand- 
ing a  very  troublesome  time.  I  believe 
that  there  Is  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  and  there  is  hope  for  American 
agriculture,  which  means  hope  for  the 
American  consumer  and  others  who 
rely  on  American  agriculture  for  their 
existence. 


JMI 
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RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  acting  minority 
leader  is  recognized. 


FUNDING  THE  CONTRAS  IS 
FUNDING  TERRORISTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  framed  the 
upcoming  vote  for  $100  million  in  aid 
to  the  Contras  as  a  vote  for  or  against 
communism.  Yet  millions  of  patriotic 
Americans  who  deplore  communism 
do  not  believe  funding  Contra  lulling 
is  the  way  to  stop  it. 

Nor  do  I. 

This  is  not  a  vote  for  or  against  com- 
munism. 

It  is  a  vote  on  what  is  the  best  way 
to  stop  communism. 

It  is  a  vote  on  whether  we  are  going 
to  take  stiU  another  step  down  the 
bloody  road  to  war  in  Nicaragua. 

We  are  walking  into  a  trap  in  Nicara- 
gua—the same  horrible  trap  we  got 
ourselves  into  in  Vietnam: 

First  we  pour  in  U.S.  money;  then 
more  U.S.  money;  then  U.S.  military 
advisers;  then  U.S.  troops. 

I  say  no. 

The  time  to  stop  is  now— before  it  is 
too  late. 

President  Reagan  and  administra- 
tion officials  call  the  Contras  freedom 
fighters.  Yet  the  Contras  are  using 
terrorist  tactics.  Trained  and  financed 
by  our  Government,  their  chief  tar- 
gets are  civilian,  not  military. 

Mr.  President,  neither  I,  nor  any 
other  Senator,  carries  any  grief  for 
the  Sandinistas.  I  deplore  the  tactics 
the  Sandinistas  employ.  But  the  issue 
here  is  not  the  Sandinistas;  it  is 
whether  or  not  U.S.  taxpayers  want  to 
continue  to  finance  an  illegal  terrorist 
war. 

I  want  to  refresh  my  colleagues' 
memories  about  a  few  of  the  terrorist 
acts  carried  out  by  the  Contras.  In 
September  1983,  U.S.-backed  rebels  at- 
tacked the  main  airport  in  Managua. 
In  October  1983,  the  Contras  launched 
several  air  and  sea  attacks  against  Ni- 
caragua's Pacific  ports  of  Corinto  and 
Puerto  Sandino. 

According  to  press  reports,  U.S.  offi- 
cials said  the  CIA  helped  plan  these 
attacks.  The  officials  said  these  ac- 
tions were,  and  I  quote  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  16.  1983: 

The  result  of  a  decision,  reached  by  the 
CIA  over  the  summer,  that  attacks  directly 
against  industrial  and  transportation  tar- 
gets inside  Nicaragua  would  be  a  quicker 
and  more  effective  way  of  hurting  the  San- 
dinistas than  previous  efforts. 

Of  course,  such  actions  are  com- 
pletely illegal  under  international  law 
and  are  a  violation  of  the  OAS  Char- 
ter. 

The  campaign  continued.  By  March 
1984  it  was  evident  that  principal  Nica- 
raguan  harbors  were  mined  and  that 


the  CIA  was  instnmiental  in  carrying 
out  these  activities. 

Civilians  have  been  targets,  too.  On 
several  occasions  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional reported  that  it  appealed  to 
Honduran  authorities  on  behalf  of  in- 
dividuals captured  by  Contra  forces. 
In  one  case.  Amnesty  International  ap- 
pealed to  authorities  in  December 
1982  on  behalf  of  lay  church  leaders 
Maria  Eugenia  de  Barreda  and  her 
husband  Felipe  Barreda  who  were 
seized  by  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Forces  [FDN]  while  working  as  teach- 
ers near  the  Honduran  border.  The 
Barredas  were— 

Taken  ajcross  the  border  and  reportedly 
transported  by  Honduran  Army  forces  to 
the  town  of  Danli  where  they  and  other  Nic- 
araguan captives  were  rep>ortedly  held  and 
interrogated.  According  to  detailed  reports, 
from  captives  who  escaped  FDN/Honduran 
custody  at  Danli,  the  Barredas  had  been  se- 
verely beaten.  Other  reports  maintained 
that  Maria  Eugenia  de  Barreda  had  been  re- 
peatedly raped  and  was  held  bound  and 
gagged.  The  bodies  of  the  two  were  report- 
edly found  near  Danli  several  months  later. 

In  another  case,  FDN  forces  seized 
five  student  teachers  on  September  28, 
1984  and  another  on  October  5  in  Ni- 
caragua's Jinotega  department.  Ac- 
cording to  Amnesty  International, 
they  were  removed  across  the  border 
to  Honduras.  One  of  them  who  report- 
edly escaped,  told  a  press  conference 
in  Managua  that  she  had  been  held 
inside  Honduras  for  part  of  her  captiv- 
ity, where  she  was  raped  and  tortured. 

In  its  report,  "Human  Rights  in 
Nicaragua,"  America's  Watch  refers  to 
two  widely  reported  incidents  in  1984 
and  1985,  where  women  traveling  in 
trucks  to  visit  their  sons  in  the  mili- 
tary service  were  killed.  The  FDN  at- 
tacked a  vehicle  killing  8  women  and 
woimding  19  other  civilians  in  Septem- 
ber 1984  in  Pantasma,  Jinotega.  Nine 
women  were  killed  and  24  other  civil- 
ians were  wounded  when  a  truck  was 
attacked  near  the  base  of  Mulukuku, 
168  miles  north  of  Managua  in  July 
1985.  More  recently,  in  the  February 
20.  1986.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Stephen  Kinzer  reported  an  attack  on 
a  group  of  women  traveling  in  the 
countryside.  According  to  the  story: 

A  land  mine  tore  through  a  pickup  truck 
carrying  17  civilians.  A  rebel  band  waiting  in 
ambush  then  opened  fire.  Five  women  rang- 
ing in  age  from  28  to  70  were  killea.  A  Swiss 
agronomist  who  had  worked  in  the  area  for 
three  years  also  died. 

The  U.S.-backed  rebels  have  been  ac- 
cused of  heinous  crimes  and  atrocities. 
These  have  been  the  s\ibject  of  numer- 
ous debates  In  Washington  which  have 
degenerated  into  a  who-can-top-who 
argument.  Yet  attacks  against  civilians 
and  civilian  facilities  like  schools, 
health  clinics,  and  farms  continue. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  a  question  of 
degree  of  atrocities — or  of  who  com- 
mits more,  the  Contras  or  the  Sandi- 
nistas—it is  simply  a  question  of 
whether  U.S.  taxpayers  want  to  con- 


tinue to  finance  terrorist  activities,  not 
only  against  a  government  we  dislike, 
but  against  women  and  children  and 
schools  as  well.  These  Contra  tactics 
have  done  nothing  to  help  foster  de- 
mocracy. It  is  time  for  us  to  stop  back- 
ing them. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  the  leadership  time  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 


March  20,  1986 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HAWKINS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


TERRORISM  AND  DRUGS:  AN 
UNHOLY  ALLIANCE 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  attention  once  again  to  the  umbili- 
cal link  between  drug  trafficking  and 
terrorism.  The  IntemationsJ  Narcotics 
Control  Board,  an  agency  of  the 
United  Nations,  recently  issued  its 
armual  report  which  contains  grim 
documentation  of  steady  expansion 
and  growth  of  the  narcotics  trade.  The 
Board  states  that  the  abuse  of  various 
drugs  is  spreading,  the  number  of 
users  is  increasing,  and  that  new  areas 
of  illicit  cultivation  and  production 
have  emerged.  The  net  result  of  this 
growing  drug  trade  is  economic  disrup- 
tion, corruption,  and  political  instabil- 
ity. The  most  forbidding  aspect  of  the 
Narcotics  Control  Board  report  is  the 
observation  that  both  illegal  arms 
trades  and  international  terrorism  are 
connected  with  drug  trafficking.  The 
huge  profits  generated  by  drugs  tend 
to  undermine  legitimate  economies 
and  political  institutions.  Narcotics 
syndicates  are  highly  organized  and 
their  activities  are  often  tied  in  with 
the  smuggling  of  weapons  and  foment- 
ing of  violence  and  terrorism.  The  tre- 
mendous cash-flow  that  is  being 
churned  spills  over  into  illegal  traffic 
in  firearms,  vehicles,  ships,  and  air- 
craft, and  in  the  process  fosters  sub- 
version, crime,  and  terrorism. 

Drug  traffickers  attempt  to  conceal 
their  Ill-gotten  gains  by  money-laun- 
dering, often  through  legitimate  busi- 
nesses. This  undermines  the  economic 
and  social  order,  spreads  violence  and 
corruption,  and  threatens  the  political 
stability  and  security  of  some  coun- 
tries. Not  the  least  of  our  concerns  is 
the  threat  to  youth:  When  drug  abuse 
ensnares  young  people,  it  affects  the 
future  of  nations. 

Last  December,  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  Vernon  Walters, 
remarked  in  a  speech  that  terrorist 
and  insurgent  groups  are  turning  to 
drug  deals  to  fund  their  operations  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Ambassador 
Walters  observed  that  "terrorism  and 
narcotics    together    are    destabilizing 


whole  regions  of  the  world  and  posing 
a  significant  threat  to  duly  constituted 
governments. "  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  has  characterized  drug  traffick- 
ing as  the  "modem  day  version  of 
piracy"  and  warned  of  the  serious  se- 
curity threat  posed  by  armed,  heavily 
financed  drug  traffickers. 

I  should,  Mr.  President,  like  to  cite 
three  examples  from  the  scores  of  Inci- 
dents linking  drugs  and  terrorist  acts. 
In  Peru,  36  coca  eradication  workers 
were  literally  slaughtered  by  narcotics 
entrepreneurs  who  respect  no  laws  but 
their  own.  In  Colombia,  the  Minister 
of  Justice  was  assassinated  by  drug 
kingpins  because  of  his  tough  stand 
against  the  narcotics  trade.  In  Mexico, 
last  November.  21  policemen  were  am- 
bushed by  traffickers  protecting  their 
marijuana  cache. 

Ambassador  Walters  emphasized 
that  "these  are  not  isolated  incidents: 
they  are  essential  elements  in  a  pat- 
tern of  lawlessness  which  has  infiltrat- 
ed all  societies  affected  by  narcotics 
trafficking  and  production." 

On  February  10.  the  Honorable  El- 
liott Abrams.  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 
addressed  the  Council  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  New  York  City.  Secretary 
Abrams  alerted  us  anew  to  "the 
mounting  evidence  of  a  deadly  connec- 
tion between  narcotics  traffickers  and 
guerrilla  terrorist  groups."  He  singled 
out  for  special  attention  the  case  of 
Colombia,  where  guerrilla  groups  have 
been  found  protecting  cocaine  labs 
and  landing  strips  and  facilitating 
shipments  of  drugs.  Last  November, 
terrorists  attacked  the  Colombian  Su- 
preme Court  and  killed  nearly  half  Its 
Judges.  The  judges  who  were  attacked 
first  and  extradition  documents 
burned  convinced  Colombian  law  en- 
forcement officials  that  the  terrorists 
were  working  directly  for  drug  traf- 
fickers. 

The  sophistication  of  the  weapons 
used  in  that  attack  and  the  origin  of 
the  weaponry.  Communist-led  Nicara- 
gua, demonstrate  the  ignoble  associa- 
tion between  narcotics  and  terrorism. 
More  than  15,000  Cuban-trained 
Latins  have  been  dispersed  through- 
out Central  and  South  America  to 
spread  havoc  wherever  they  can. 

They  are  armed  with  weapons,  com- 
munications, and  Intelligence  capabili- 
ties often  far  superior  to  the  govern- 
ments and  security  forces  they  are  at- 
tempting to  subvert.  These  Cuban- 
trained  guerrillas  have  direct  links  to 
drug  dealers  In  a  sort  of  tweedle-dee- 
dee  tweedle-dee-dum  relationship. 

I  wish  that  every  leader  of  every 
nation  had  as  firm  a  grasp  on  the  ter- 
rorism and  drug  addiction  link  as  does 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Malay- 
sia. Musa  Hitam.  The  Minister  says, 
and  these  are  his  words:  'We  recognize 
that  drug  traffickers  are  working  to 
undermine  every  aspect  of  life  that  we 
hold  dear.  They  are  corrupting  the 


young,  creating  a  population  of  drug 
slaves;  distorting  fragile  national  legal 
structures  and  eroding  political  guar- 
antees. They  then  seek  only  to  open 
new  markets  for  their  poison."  Those. 
Mr.  President,  are  the  words  of  a  very 
wise  man. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmiri]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


STAR  WARS  WILL  SET  OFF  THE 
BIGGEST  ARMS  RACE  IN  HIS- 
TORY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
star  wars  aggravate  the  arms  race?  Mr. 
President,  if  this  country  presses 
ahead  with  star  wars  it  will  set  off  a 
furious  arms  race  between  offensive 
and  defensive  nuclear  weapons.  What 
will  be  the  result  of  that  stepped-up 
arms  race?  It  will  be  immensely  expen- 
sive. Will  it  increase  our  security?  Or 
will  it  enhance  the  likelihood  of  nucle- 
ar war.  Well,  this  Senator  firmly  be- 
lieves it  will  Increase  the  fear,  the 
danger,  and  the  likelihood  of  a  fatal 
accident  that  could  trigger  the  disaster 
of  a  full-fledged  nuclear  war.  Does  any 
thoughtful  American  really  believe 
that,  if  the  United  States  should  begin 
to  make  real  progress  in  building  a 
shield  that  gradually  destroyed  the 
credibility  of  the  Russian  nuclear  de- 
terrent, the  Soviets  would  not  pour  its 
demonstrated  technological  capability 
into  a  desperate  effort  to  overcome 
our  star  wars  shield  with  nuclear  pene- 
tration capability  and  with  massively 
increased  offensive  nuclear  power? 

Again  and  again  the  Soviets  have 
matched  United  States  nuclear  weap- 
ons achievements  with  their  own.  Con- 
sider the  long  and  consistent  record. 
This  country  first  developed  the  rela- 
tively primitive.  Little  Boy  nuclear 
bomb  the  we  exploded  at  Hiroshima. 
For  a  few  years,  we  had  a  nuclear 
weapons  monopoly.  Then  the  Russians 
made  their  own  first  primitive  nuclear 
weapon  breakthrough.  The  United 
States  pioneered  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  so  that  we  could  strike 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  pole  from 
the  continental  United  SUtes  In  a  30- 
minute  flight.  The  Soviet  Union 
matched  that  advance  In  less  than  2 
years  with  their  own  ICBM's.  In  1960, 
the  United  States  greatly  added  to  lU 
strategic  advantage  when  we  success- 
fully equipped  submarines  with  nucle- 
ar missiles  that  we  could  fire  at  distant 
targets  from  below  the  ocean  and  cov- 
ering thousands  of  miles.  Within  8 
years,  or  so,  the  Soviets  equipped  their 
own  missile-firing  submarines. 

And  then  in  1970,  America  pioneered 
what  seemed  like  a  definitive  military 
advantage  with  the  first  multiple  inde- 


pendently targeted  reentry  vehicle*. 
This  missile  could  launch  not  one  but 
several  warheads  simultaneously  at 
different  targets  hundreds  of  miles 
apart.  Our  leaders  said  It  would  be 
years,  if  ever,  before  the  Russlatts 
could  catch  and  match  the  United 
States.  How  long  did  it  take?  It  wu  5 
years.  And  that  is  not  all. 

Again  and  again  and  again  we  have 
developed  advanced  nuclear  weapons 
and  again  and  again  and  again,  with- 
out exception,  the  Soviets  have  suc- 
ceeded In  matching  us.  Is  star  wars  dif- 
ferent? If  we  develop  a  defensive 
shield  that  can  protect  the  United 
States  would  the  Soviets  be  able  to  do 
the  same?  On  the  basis  of  all  past  ex- 
perience, it  would  seem  that  If  we  do 
develop  such  a  shield  they  very  prob- 
ably could  soon  match  It.  Our  adver- 
sary has  shown  that  it  will  literally 
beg,  buy,  borrow,  and  steal  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  maintain  its  nuclear 
parity. 

In  the  case  of  star  wars,  however, 
there  is  a  very  big  "If."  The  big  "If"  is 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  can 
Itself  develop  an  Impenetrable  barrier 
in  the  sky  capable  of  shooting  down 
almost  all  of  the  Soviet  offensive  mis- 
siles that  might  challenge  It.  A  vast 
majority  of  eminent  experts  and  scien- 
tists say  that  we  cannot.  If  they  are 
right,  the  star  wars  effort  will  be  the 
most  costly  and  foolish  waste  of 
money  In  the  history  of  the  world.  If 
they  are  wrong  and  star  wars  works, 
what  happens  then?  Well,  we  know 
from  past  experience  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  again  beg,  buy,  borrow,  and 
steal  whatever  they  need  first  to  pene- 
trate It.  Second,  they  might  also— I 
repeat,  also— go  on  to  build  their  own 
star  wars  defense.  And  what  would  be 
our  response?  We  too  would  rise  to  the 
challenge  to  build  even  more  powerful 
nuclear  offenses  as  well  as  nuclear  de- 
fenses. This  Insane  arms  race  will  rush 
on. 

Do  you  doubt  this  course?  Consider 
under  these  circumstances  what  would 
any  Russian  leader  with  any  common 
sense  do  In  the  face  of  the  headlong 
drive  by  the  United  SUtes  to  build  a 
super  astrodome  In  the  sky?  The 
answer  Is  easy.  The  first  step  the  Rus- 
sians will  take  will  be  to  follow  the 
course  that  the  great  majority  of  inde- 
pendent American  experts  say  they 
can  follow  most  easily.  They  will  strive 
to  research,  develop,  produce,  and 
deploy  the  hardware  that  will  pene- 
trate the  SDI  defense.  Tne  SovieU 
have  the  technological  capacity  to  do 
It.  They  have  the  time.  It  will  take  this 
country  at  least  20  years  to  finally 
deploy  star  wars.  They  fear  that  the 
United  SUtes  might  succeed  in  build- 
ing a  star  wars  system  that  could  pre- 
vent the  penetration  of  a  Soviet  attack 
if  they  do  not  make  a  vigorous,  major 
effort  to  develop  the  offensive  capabil- 
ity to  penetrate  It.  The  Soviet  Union 
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also  know  that  the  offensive  capability 
will  come  far  cheaper,  quicker,  and 
more  surely  than  the  long  shot  of  du- 
plicating the  trillion  dollar-plus  Amer- 
ican star  wars. 

Furthermore,  they  know  the  dupli- 
cation of  star  wars  will— like  the  other 
Russian  nuclear  weapons  break- 
throughs—follow much  more  quickly 
and  easily  if  they  permit  the  Ameri- 
cans to  go  first,  to  go  through  the  ago- 
nizingly expensive  and  time-consum- 
ing process  of  building  the  first  star 
wars  defense. 

So  the  Russian  defensive  star  wars 
will  follow,  if  and  when  we  succeed.  Do 
you  ask,  "Isn't  that  exactly  what 
President  Reagan  has  asked?  Won't 
world  peace  be  served  if,  at  long  last, 
the  two  great  superpowers  both  build 
successful  antimissile  defenses?"  The 
answer  to  that  is  an  emphatic  "no." 
Here  is  why;  Both  superpowers  will 
find  their  offensive  nuclear  deterrent 
credibility  challenged  by  the  specter 
of  a  successful  star  wars  defense.  So 
both  will  rush  ahead  to  build  the  of- 
fensive capability  to  penetrate  the  ad- 
versary's defense.  The  offense  will  be 
cheaper.  It  will  be  more  swiftly  pro- 
duced. Both  sides  can  deploy  it  far 
more  quickly  and  easily.  Result:  Star 
wars  will  set  off  the  furious  offensive- 
defensive  arms  race  that  this  Senator 
foresees. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  we  can  be  con- 
fident of  the  accuracy  of  recent  fore- 
casts of  declining  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits over  the  next  5  years.  That  is  a 
myth.  Let  me  say  why  it  is  a  myth. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
citement over  the  newest  Federal 
budget  deficit  estimates  which  fore- 
cast that  without  further  budget  cuts 
or  tax  increases  the  deficit  would  fall 
to  $100  bUlion  by  1991. 

These  optimistic  projections  are 
based  upon  a  series  of  heroic  assump- 
tions that  interest  rates  will  decline 
further,  inflation  will  stay  under  con- 
trol, economic  growth  will  accelerate, 
and  there  wlU  be  no  increase  in  real 
military  spending.  The  euphoria  sur- 
rounding these  pollyaimish  projec- 
tions will  be  quickly  dissipated  if  any 
of  these  sissumptions  turn  out  to  be 
wrong. 

Just  how  acciutite  have  budget  fore- 
casts been  since  the  Budget  Act  was 
passed  in  19747  A  recent  staff  study 


prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Resources,  Competitiveness, 
and  Security  Economics  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  details  the  abys- 
mal record  of  optimistic  forecasts 
which  never  came  true. 

The  JEC  study  found  that  10  of  the 
11  projections  analyzed  overestimated 
the  average  growth  rate  of  real  GNP 
over  the  forecast  period.  While  the 
actual  growth  rate  of  real  GNP  from 
1974  to  1985  was  2.4  percent,  the  offi- 
cial Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
forecasts  came  in  with  a  figure  of  4.3 
percent,  or  75  percent  higher  than  the 
actual  growth  rate. 

The  overly  optimistic  OMB  forecasts 
resulted  in  underestimating  the  inter- 
est rate  on  3-month  Treasury  bills  by 
more  than  one-third.  The  OMB  fore- 
cast said  the  bill  rate  over  the  1 1  years 
would  average  6.8  percent  while  the 
actual  figure  was  9.5  percent. 

These  feel-good  scenarios  wildly  un- 
derestimated the  budget  deficits  espe- 
cially when  we  look  at  each  budget 
projection  for  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years  into  the  future.  Over  the  last 
decade,  deficit  projections  for  the 
fourth  year  into  the  future  have  un- 
derestimated the  deficit  by  a  whop- 
ping average  of  $158  billion  in  that 
fourth  year  alone.  When  we  look  at 
the  budget  projections  for  the  fifth 
ensuring  fiscal  year,  we  find  that  the 
average  underestimation  of  the  deficit 
has  grown  to  an  unbelievable  and  as- 
tronomical $212  billion  in  that  fifth 
year  alone. 

Based  upon  the  historical  record, 
anyone  willing  to  bet  that  the  current 
5-year  projections  of  sharply  declining 
budget  deficits  are  accurate,  would 
probably  also  be  willing  to  take  an 
even  bet  that  the  sun  will  rise  in  Mil- 
waukee before  it  does  in  Washington 
next  Tuesday  morning. 


THE  LIABILITY  INSURANCE 
CRISIS 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
many  doctors  in  this  country  are  find- 
ing that  the  costs  of  liability  insurance 
for  obstetric  work  is  increasing  so 
much,  more  and  more  physicians  are 
declining  such  work.  The  local  transit 
authority  in  Louisville.  KY.  has  seen 
its  liability  insurance  rates  go  up  from 
$46,800  for  $10  million  in  coverage  in 
July  1984  to  $555,100  for  only  $6  mil- 
lion in  coverage  1  year  later. 

Situations  like  these  are  driving  up 
the  cost  of  daily  living  for  people  as 
higher  insurance  costs  are  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  A  recent  article  in 
Louisville  magazine,  appropriately 
titled  "Everybody's  Crisis."  does  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  describing  the  problem, 
exploring  possible  sources  of  blame 
and  looking  at  some  solutions. 

The  article  also  explains  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  introduced  Senate  bills 
2038  and  2046.  These  bills  are  aimed  at 
correcting  abuses  that  have  arisen  in 


our  tort  system,  resulting  in  outra- 
geous punitive  damage  awards  and 
clogged  court  dockets.  Such  abuses  are 
causing  companies  and  government 
entities  to  lose  their  insurance.  In 
some  cases,  consumers  end  up  paying 
higher  prices  for  goods  as  manufactur- 
ers have  to  pass  on  the  cost  of  higher 
insurance  premiimis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Everybody's  Crisis 
(By  George  H.  Yater) 

The  Kentucky  Railway  Museum,  which 
spent  years  getting  old  152.'  its  former  Lou- 
isville  St.  Nashville  steam  locomotive,  ready 
to  run  again,  is  worried  about  July  15. 
That's  when  the  $3-million  liability  insur- 
ance policy  covering  its  planned  excursion 
trips  expires. 

"We  don't  know  what  the  renewal  cost 
will  be."  reports  Museum  president  Allen 
Kempe.  "but  we  expect  it  will  be  double  the 
$6,700  premium  we  paid  ui  1985."  That,  in 
turn,  is  double  the  cost  of  a  1984  policy. 

Those  figures  are  small  potatoes,  however, 
compared  to  cost  increases  for  liability  cov- 
erage that  some  other  organizations  have 
faced.  Moreover,  all  indications  are  that  the 
situation  will  not  improve  in  the  near  future 
and  may  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  BRAKES? 

The  Transit  Authority  of  River  City,  for 
example,  paid  $46,800  in  July  1984  for  $10 
million  in  liability  coverage  for  mishaps  in- 
volving injuries  on  its  bus  fleet  during  the 
ensuing  12  months.  In  July  1985  the  cost 
jumped  a  dramatic  1,200%  to  $555,100  for 
only  $6  million  in  coverage. 

Moreover,  adds  TARC  general  manager 
David  Amett:  "We  had  to  provide  only 
$50,000  per  claim  in  1984  in  self -retained 
funds  to  cover  small  clsdms.  Now  we  have  to 
provide  $100,000."  The  policy  is  up  for  re- 
newal in  July  and  TARC  is  braced  for  an- 
other cost  increase.  "I  don't  think  it  will 
jump  up  as  much  as  it  did  last  year."  Amett 
adds,  fervent  hope  evident  in  every  word. 

Across  the  Ohio  River  in  Indiana,  the 
Paoli  Peaks  ski  resort  has  faced  the  same 
problem  in  protecting  itself  against  claims 
by  exuberant  skiers  who  wind  up  with  inju- 
ries. The  resort  used  to  get  $5  million  In  In- 
surance for  $35,000  annually.  Now  it  pays  a 
quarter-of-a-million  for  only  $1  million  in 
coverage  and  the  deductible  is  higher.  For  a 
while  Paoli  Peaks  feared  it  wouldn't  be  able 
to  get  coverage  at  all  and  would  be  forced  to 
shut  down.  "We  negotiated  until  the  day 
before  we  opened  this  season."  a  spokes- 
woman reports.  "We're  told  by  the  insur- 
ance people  that  we're  lucky;  that  we  have 
the  lowest  rate  of  all  ski  resorts  in  this  paul 
of  the  country." 

NIBBLING  AT  CONSUMER  DOLLARS 

These  three  organizations  are  not  alone  in 
their  dilemmas.  Check  with  any  private 
business,  independent  professional,  non- 
profit group,  governmental  entity  or  any 
other  group  that  you  can  name  and  you'll 
find  that  they're  all  getting  hit  in  the  pock- 
etbook  by  the  doubling,  tripling,  quadru- 
pling—or more- of  the  cost  of  protecting 
themselves  against  suits  for  damages. 

These  added  costs  are  eventually  reflected 
in  the  price  of  the  product  or  service— and 
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that  means  we  all  pay.  The  Railway 
Museum  may  be  forced  to  raise  the  ticket 
prices  on  its  fall  excursions.  Paoli  Peaks  has 
tacked  a  dollar  onto  the  charge  for  its  week- 
end lift  passes.  TARC  hasn't  had  to  raise 
fares,  but  will  probably  run  over  budget  this 
year  because  of  the  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of 
liability  Insurance.  "Thank  Ctod  for  the  Fed- 
eral budget  freeze  on  cutting  transportation 
funds! "  Amett  exclaims. 

Has  the  cost  of  drinks  gone  up  at  your  fa- 
vorite watering  hole?  Likely  it's  due  in  part 
to  the  Increased  cost  of  liquor-liability  in- 
surance and  perhaps  the  distiller's  or  brew- 
er's product-liability  insurance.  If  you  have 
youngsters  attending  a  day-care  center, 
you're  paying  more— again  largely  because 
of  rising  liability  iasurance  rates.  At  the 
Calvary  Child  Development  Center.  2520 
Wallace  Ave.,  for  instance,  that  translates 
to  $5  a  week.  This  sort  of  thing  may  not  be 
classic  inflation,  but  it's  nibbling  away  at 
consumer  budgets  nonetheless. 

These  are  examples  of  what  buyers  of 
conunercial  liability  insurance  all  across  the 
U.S.  are  calling  a  "crisis."  Locally,  from 
Churchill  Downs  to  skating  rinks  to  the 
mom-and-pop  grocery  on  the  comer  to  the 
banks,  the  crisis  is  a  reality. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business/Kentucky  reports  that  many  small 
businesses  throughout  the  state  report  li- 
ability costs  up  more  than  50%.  while  26% 
of  firms  have  been  unable  to  get  insurance 
at  all. 

A  MEDICAL  MORASS 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  aspects  is 
the  steep  rise  in  the  cost  to  physicians  of 
medical  malpractice  insurance— reflected  in 
higher  patient  fees. 

in  most  smaller  Kentucky  communities 
the  general  practitioner  is  usually  the  only 
kind  of  physician  in  town  and  so  the  only 
one  to  handle  obstetrical  work.  But  the  cost 
of  insurance  coverage  for  the  OB  portion  of 
a  general  practice  is  rising  so  sharply  that 
these  physicians  more  and  more  are  declin- 
ing such  work. 

"The  GP  may  find  that  OB  work  doubles 
his  medical  malpractice  coverage  from.  say. 
$10,000  to  $20,000  a  year."  notes  Louisville 
insurance  consultant  Eric  Tachau,  whose 
work  is  statewide.  ""He  probably  doesn't 
earn  that  much  in  fees  from  those  cases,  so 
he  turns  them  down." 

The  result,  Tachau  says.  Is  that  expectant 
mothers  go  to  the  nearest  large  town  for 
hospital-delivery  of  their  babies.  "But."  he 
adds,  "they  get  no  prenatal  care,  which  can 
have  dire  consequences  for  both  mother  and 
chUd." 

And  the  problem  Isn't  confined  to  rural 
areas,  and  not  Just  to  OB  work.  It's  happen- 
ing right  here  In  Louisville  as  well,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Lynn  L  Ogden  II.  president  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Medical  Society. 

"Especially  among  older  and  younger  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  the  cost  of  medical 
malpractice  coverage  is  a  problem."  he  says. 
The  older  physician  may  wish  to  slow  down 
and  limit  his  practice;  the  younger  physi- 
cian Is  still  building  his  practice.  "Yet 
they're  paying  the  same  rates  as  physicians 
with  dawn-to-dusk  schedules."  Dr.  Ogden 
explains.  "They  sometimes  wind  up  paying 
30%  to  40%  of  their  income  for  insurance." 

That  can  prompt  the  older  physician  to 
drop  out  of  practice  or  the  younger  one  to 
seek  an  alternative  to  private  practice— go 
on  the  payroll  at  a  hospital  or  private  corpo- 
ration. The  end  result  is  reduced  availability 
of  medical  expertise  to  patients  In  general. 
In  addition  to  higher  fees. 


THE  FIRST  TO  OO 

But  governments,  especially  small  munici- 
palities, are  facing  the  worst  problems  of  all. 
Many  can't  buy  liability  covera«e  at  any 
price.  The  one-year  terms  and  necessity  for 
submitting  bids  makes  it  distasteful  to  In- 
surance carriers  at  any  time;  in  a  tight 
market  it's  the  first  to  be  Jettisoned. 

"If  somebody  maliciously  removes  a  stop 
sign  in  a  smaller  city  here  In  Jefferson 
County  and  a  collision  occurs  at  that  Inter- 
section, a  verdict  for  damages,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  insurance,  would  have  to  come  out 
of  that  city's  none-too-ample  funds. "  says 
LouUvlUe  attorney  Stanley  Chauvln.  Jr. 
"The  city's  trustees  could  conceivably  find 
themselves  liable. " 

Cities  generally  considered  themselves 
Immune  to  liability  suiU.  but  last  year  the 
Kentucky  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  they 
can  be  sued  In  cases  of  negligence. 

Large  governmental  units  are  feeling  the 
coverage  pinch,  too.  but  not  as  drastically. 
Both  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County,  with 
large  tax  bases,  self-insure  many  of  their  li- 
ability risks.  Even  so,  Louisville  found  lU 
one-year  auto-Uability  cost  would  rise  last 
July  from  $75,000  to  $385,000  for  $5  million 
In  coverage. 

"We  couldn't  afford  that."  says  Kevin 
O'Donnell,  the  City's  administrator  of  risk 
management.  "We  had  to  go  for  only  $1  mil- 
lion in  coverage  and  that  cost  $130,000." 

The  story  is  the  same  in  County  govern- 
ment, where  auto  liability  cost  went  up  67% 
last  July.  "I  felt  fortunate  that  It  was  only 
that  much."  reports  Chester  Brandon,  who 
handles  the  County's  Insurance  purchasing. 
Medical  malpractice  for  EMS  personnel 
went  up  150%. 

Across  the  river.  JeffersonvlUe  thought  It 
wasn't  going  to  be  able  to  get  liability  insur- 
ance at  all  last  summer,  "but  our  agent  went 
to  bat  for  us."  says  City  attomey  Allen 
Morris.  Now  the  City  pays  $18,540  for  a  $1- 
million  liability  policy.  Previously  It  paid 
$7,500  for  $6  million.  Other  liability  cover- 
ages (such  as  for  police  and  elected  officials) 
went  up  In  the  same  ratio. 

In  Jefferson  County,  the  Metropolitan 
Sewer  District  did  have  lU  $30-milllon  um- 
brella' liability  policy— covering  all  contin- 
gencies—cancelled. It  has  been  unable  to 
find  new  coverage  and  has  only  a  policy  cov- 
ering $1  million  In  expenses— at  an  annual 
cost  of $497. 408 


WHO'S  AT  FAULT? 

Why.  at  a  time  when  Inflation  has  been 
tamed  and  the  economy  is  showing  signs  of 
stable— even  slow— growth,  would  liability 
rates  start  reaching  for  the  sky?  And  are 
any  attempts  being  made  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  Is  "'Sever- 
al factors."  and  to  the  second.  ""Yes.  but. 
.  .  ."  Let's  take  the  questions  In  order. 

It's  a  fact  that  casualty-and-property  In- 
surance companies  are  showing  underwrit- 
ing losses.  The  $3.8-billlon  loss  In  1984 
climbed  to  an  estimated  $8.6  billion  in  1985. 
However  that  includes  property  losses  as 
well,  unusually  high  because  of  the  several 
hurricanes  that  struck  the  Atlantic  coast 
last  year. 

The  pat  answer  to  the  operating  loss 
(excess  of  claims  paid  over  premiums 
charged)  Is  that  trial  lawyers  have  been 
wangling  astronomical  settlements  from 
sympathetic  Juries  for  Injury  and  wrongful 
death  cases,  even  when  the  defendant  is  not 
to  blame.  And  certainly  there  have  been 
some  unusual  awards:  the  California  burglar 
who  fell  through  a  skylight  while  about  his 
burgling  and  successfully  sued  the  building 


owner  for  Injuries;  the  pole  vaulter  who  re- 
ceived $1.6  million  for  Injuries  received 
when  he  mlsaed  the  mat;  and  other*  of  like 
nature. 

Should  we  blame  the  plaintiffs'  lawyers  In 
these  cases,  and  by  extension,  the  whole 
legal  profession? 

"Juries  make  awards,  not  the  attorney*." 
answers  Louisville  attomey  Chauvln.  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Judicature  Society. 
""Certainly  anyone  who  has  suffered  Injurtea 
through  the  negligence  of  someone  else  has 
a  right  to  adequate  compensation  and  a  trial 
by  Jury,  if  necessary. "  Chauvln  notes  that 
his  own  professional  liability  Insurance  coat 
has  tripled  recently. 

Moreover,  he  adds,  the  huge  awards  that 
have  received  media  attention  are  few  and 
far  between.  Most  awards,  he  says,  are  for 
modest  amounts  covering  medical  expenses, 
lost  wages  and  some  compensation  for  pain 
and  suffering.  The  Kentucky  Medical  Insur- 
ance Corp..  formed  by  Kentucky  physicians 
to  help  fill  the  gap  in  obtaining  malpractice 
coverage,  estimates  that  the  average  Jury 
award  In  this  sUte  is  $31,000. 

It  may  well  be  the  case,  also,  that  most 
plaintiffs  suing  for  damages  have  better 
courtroom  representation  than  that  provid- 
ed by  Insurance  companies  to  the  persons  or 
business  being  sued.  Insurance  consultant 
Eric  Tachau  notes  that  in  the  past  the  In- 
surers often  got  "low-fee  lawyers  to  handle 
smaller  cases  and  they  presented  a  lousy  de- 
fense, while  the  plaintiff's  lawyers  built  up 
new  approaches  to  certain  legal  doctrines." 

S(X;iAL  WELFARE? 

Those  new  approaches  may  be  a  potent 
factor  In  the  broadening  definitions  of  li- 
ability that  have  come  out  of  Judicial  deci- 
sions of  the  past  few  years-liability  as  de- 
fined by  Judges  and  not  awards  made  by 
juries. 

In  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  a  local  court 
put  an  unexpected  meaning  in  the  languace 
of  a  general-liability  policy  that  excluded 
pollution  liability  except  for  "sudden  and 
accldenUl  occurrences."  The  court  ruled 
that  each  drip  from  an  oil-tank  over  a  !$• 
year  period  was  "sudden  and  accidental." 

Some  courts  have  ruled  that  an  obstetri- 
cian may  be  liable  for  alleged  delivery-room 
negligence  until  the  Infant  reaches  adult- 
hood. The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  liut  year 
ruled  that  private  party  hosU  can  be  held 
responsible  if  a  guest  drinks  to  excess  and 
later  injures  himself  or  others  In  an  auto  ac- 
cident. 

Even  though  U.S.  courts  are  interpreting 
the  concepU  of  liability  and  the  meaning  of 
insurance  policies  more  broadly  than  ever 
before,  that  In  Itself  has  little  overall  effect 
on  underwriting  losses,  Eric  Tachau  de- 
clares. 

"It's  the  Increase  in  punitive  damages 
awarded  [the  civil  law  equivalent  of  a  prison 
term  under  criminal  law)  that  Is  the  real 
disaster  area. "  Tachau  notes,  citing  a  recent 
western  Kentucky  case.  A  pedestrain  struck 
by  a  car  with  a  drunk  driver  at  the  wheel 
suffered  a  broken  left  wrist  and  was  award- 
ed $100,000  In  punitive  damages  In  addition 
to  medical  expenses.  (There  was  no  loss  of 
Income.) 

"Although  there  were  few  similar  In- 
stances." Tachau  adds.  "It  Is  the  uncertanlty 
of  such  awards  that  resulu  In  a  large 
number  of  out-of-court  settlement*  today 
for  1,000%  or  more  of  what  would  have  been 
paid  Just  a  few  years  ago." 

In  1976.  he  polnu  out,  the  Western  Ken- 
tucky case  would  probably  have  been  settled 
out  of  court  for  $2,500,  auumlng  $1,200  In 
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medical  expenses.  There  would  have  been 
minimal  attomrys'  f:cs  and  no  court  costs. 
One  insurance  company  attorney  estimates 
that  of  every  $2.59  paid  by  an  insurer  in  set- 
tling suits.  $1.59  goes  for  attorneys'  fees  and 
court  costs. 

Added  punitive  damages  are  also  one 
reason  that  medical  malpractice  awards  are 
so  high.  Tachau  adds.  "The  old  common- law 
defenses  are  no  longer  adequate."  he  points 
out.  "Ponnerly.  if  a  doctor  explained  the 
chances  of  success  and  the  patient  gave  'in- 
formed consent'  to  a  course  of  treatment 
that  didn't  work  out.  there  was  no  legal  case 
unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the  physician 
botched  his  work." 

Now.  he  says,  the  courts  have  largely 
thrown  out  the  concept  of  informed  con- 
sent. "It  may  be  held  that  a  patient  was  not 
adequately  informed;  perhaps  there  was 
emotional  coercion  by  the  physician  telling 
the  patient  that  he  had  only  so  long  to  live 
without  treatment  or  something  similar." 
And  how.  Tachau  asks,  is  an  obstetrician  to 
know  beforehand  all  of  the  unexpected  com- 
plications that  may  occur  during  birth? 

The  basic  crisis  here.  Tachau  comments,  is 
society's  growing  expectation  that  when 
anything  goes  wrong,  somebody  should  pay. 
Oregon  attorney  Lloyd  B.  E^csson,  who 
practices  insurance  defense  work,  puts  it 
this  way:  "In  effect,  the  courts  have  said 
that  the  Insurance  industry  constitutes  part 
of  the  social  welfare  system.  .  .  U  this  is  the 
burden  imposed  by  the  courts,  the  insurance 
industry  has  to  regroup  to  define  its  partici- 
pation." 

BtAMX  TRX  INSDKKRS.  TOO 

But  that  industry  does  not  come  to  the 
table  with  clean  hands.  It  has  contributed 
mightUy  to  its  own  predicament  by  price- 
cutting  and  ignoring  sound  underwriting 
practices  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
parallel  to  what  has  happened  to  the  air- 
lines in  the  wake  of  deregulation  is  striking. 
The  difference  is  that  insurance  has  never 
been  regulated  at  the  Federal  level— only 
lightly  and  separately  by  the  SO  states. 

It  is  a  free-wheeling,  free-markat.  competi- 
tive business  that  goes  through  regular 
peaks  of  underwriting  profits  and  troughs 
of  losses,  usually  on  a  six-to  eight-year 
cycle.  When  profits  are  high,  companies 
engage  in  price  wars  to  attract  more  busi- 
ness: when  underwriting  losses  start  (they 
always  do),  prices  bounce  back  up.  But  this 
time  liability  coverage  buyers  are  finding 
absurdly  high  rates  and  Insurance  compa- 
nies are  finding  losses  deeper  than  ever. 

The  tight  underwriting  situation  today 
follows  a  period  of  deep  price-cutting  that 
began  about  1978  and  continued  until  about 
1984.  "Oiir  $46,800  UabUity  cost  in  1984  was 
too  low. "  says  TARC's  David  Amett.  "and 
the  $55,100  we're  paying  today  is  far,  far  too 
high." 

The  high  interest  rates  of  the  late  1970s 
and  early  in  the  1980s  compounded  the 
problem;  Insurance  companies  were  making 
biUlons  on  Investment  Income  from  reserve 
funds.  That  prolonged  the  rate  war  (compe- 
tition for  more  funds  to  invest)  even  though 
claims  payments  were  mounting.  That  situa- 
tion couldn't  continue,  especially  when  in- 
vestment income  fell  as  interest  rates  de- 
clined. Some  casualty  Insurance  companies 
have  gone  bankrupt. 

The  crowning  blow.  Tachau  notes,  came 
when  the  reinsurance  companies,  which 
take  part  of  the  high  end  of  the  risk  for  the 
primary  carrier,  said.  "No  more! "  Settling 
claims  had  become  so  expensive  that  the  re- 
Insurers  were  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch. 
Much  of  this  laying  off  of  part  of  the  risk 


goes  to  European  reinsurers,  particularly 
brokers  at  Lloyd's  of  London.  They  are 
taking  a  dim  view  of  the  insurance  situation 
in  the  U.S..  in  many  cases  refusing  to  par- 
ticipate at  all  for  fear  of  high  court  awards 
or  out-of-court  settlements. 

And  there's  an  odd  Catch  22  situation  at 
work  here.  The  higher  rates  go.  the  fewer 
policies  the  companies  can  issue.  Premium 
income  should  not  exceed  two  to  three 
times  reserve  funds.  As  rates  are  raised  to 
make  up  for  losses,  premium  income  goes 
up,  but  because  of  initial  expenses  in  issuing 
the  policy  plus  the  complex  and  slow  way  In 
which  reserves  build  up.  these  reserves  lag 
premium  income  for  several  years. 

To  keep  within  the  usual  ratio,  companies 
are  refusing  to  renew  some  policies  or  to 
accept  some  new  business,  with  small  mu- 
nicipalities the  first  to  suffer.  Reserves 
could  be  increased  by  an  infusion  of  invest- 
ment capital,  but  investors  are  reluctant  to 
commit  funds  to  property  and  casualty  in- 
surers who  are  posting  losses. 

"This  trough  that  we're  in  will  last  a  long 
time — until  some  changes  are  made." 
Tachau  warns. 

POSSIBLK  SOLDTIOIfS 

What  can  be  done? 

That  question  is  getting  lots  of  attention 
these  days  in  lots  of  places,  including  the 
VS.  Senate  and  the  Kentucky  General  As- 
sembly. 

One  remedy  might  be  for  groups  that  are 
having  special  difficulty  in  getting  coverage 
to  form  their  own  mutual  insurance  compa- 
ny. That's  what  some  40  East  Coast  banks 
are  exploring.  All  financial  institutions  now 
face  problems  of  cost  and  availability  of 
bonding  sources  for  employees  and  of  liabil- 
ity coverage  for  directors  and  officers. 

David  Amett  of  TARC  reports,  however, 
that  transit  operators  tried  a  similar  ap- 
proach a  few  years  ago  during  the  last  in- 
surance crunch.  "It  worked  fine  until  com- 
mercial liability  rates  came  down  again."  he 
recalls.  "When  the  big  insurers  started  a 
price  war,  the  transit  operators  aU  left  their 
own  company  for  cheaper  rates  elsewhere 
and  that  was  the  end  of  that." 

Kentucky's  cities,  counties  and  physicians 
are  trying  a  different  approach.  They've 
gone  to  the  state  legislature  for  relief.  The 
Kentucky  Municipal  League  and  the  Ken- 
tucky Association  of  Counties  are  backing  a 
bill  (BR  354)  that  would  limit  government 
liability  to  $100,000  for  each  person  and  $1 
million  for  each  Incident.  The  Kentucky 
Medical  Association  is  backing  a  bill  (BR 
1087)  that  would:  put  a  cap  of  $500,000  on 
the  total  recoverable  for  any  injury  or  death 
of  a  patient:  permit  periodic  rather  than 
new  lump-sum  payment  of  the  award,  and 
provide  that  suits  must  be  filed  within  two 
years  of  the  date  of  the  alleged  medical  mal- 
practice. 

But  many  attorneys  think  these  bills.  If 
approved,  would  probably  be  ruled  unconsti- 
tutional, as  has  similar  legislation  in  other 
sUtes.  In  fact,  the  Kentucky  Constitution 
specifically  prohibits  the  General  Assembly 
from  placing  any  limitation  on  awards  for 
Injuries,  death  or  property  damage.  Physi- 
cians hope  that  a  provision  permitting  pa- 
tlenU  to  reject  the  limitations  in  writing 
wUl  enable  the  bill  to  pass  court  muster. 

Dr.  Lynn  Ogden  has  other  thoughts  on 
easing  the  problem.  Noting  that  a  patient 
who  sues  may  have  his  own  health  insur- 
ance that  paid  all  or  a  substantial  part  of 
his  medical  costs.  Dr.  Ogden  suggests  that 
the  Jury  be  allowed  to  know  this.  Often  a 
successful  plaintiff  receives  double  his  medi- 


cal expenses  plus  an  award  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering plus  a  large  sum  in  punitive  damages. 

Dr.  Ogden  also  points  out  that  many 
expert'  witnesses  for  plaintiffs  are  out-of- 
state  physicians  "who  testify  for  the  fees 
they  collect. "  If  such  witnesses  had  to  be  li- 
censed Kentucky  practitioners,  perhaps  ap- 
pointed by  the  court,  with  each  side  paying 
half  of  a  standard  fee,  such  exiwrt  testimo- 
ny might  live  up  to  its  name. 

Stanley  Chauvln  notes  that  punitive  dam- 
ages are  "a  form  of  punishment  for  a  wrong- 
ful act"  and  the  civU-law  equivalent  of  im- 
prisonment under  the  criminal  law.  But. 
asks  Eric  Tachau,  since  criminals  pay  their 
debt  to  the  state  through  the  prison  term, 
why  shouldn't  punitive  damages  go  to  the 
state  as  well? 

"The  victim  of  a  criminal  act  doesn't  bene- 
fit—except psychologically— from  the  Im- 
prisorunent  of  a  criminal,"  he  comments. 
"Why  should  the  plaintiff  in  a  civil  case 
reap  a  windfall?"  Paying  punitive  damages 
into  the  public  coffers  (with  none  going  for 
attorneys'  fees)  would  likely  mean  that 
Jiuies  would  Impose  them  only  In  appropri- 
ate cases  and  reduce  them  to  a  reasonable 
figure,  he  believes. 

"If  the  legislature  would  do  something 
about  punitive  damages,  I  believe  the  rest 
will  take  care  of  itself."  he  says. 

OTRKK  OmOIlS 

Both  Tachau  and  Chauvln  have  thoughts 
on  additional  moves  to  ease  the  llabUity 
crisis.  Both  agree  that  limiting  awards,  even 
If  it  were  legally  possible,  would  be  unjust, 
since  there  are  some  horrendous  cases 
where  virtually  no  award  is  adequate. 

Both  also  agree  that  putting  a  cap  on  at- 
torneys' fees  would  not  work.  Chauvln  ac- 
knowledges that  in  many  cases  fees  are 
high,  but  adds  that  "capping  a  fee  will  not 
prevent  a  skywalk  from  falling  In  KaFisas 
CTty." 

He  suggests  that  an  asslgned-rlsk  pool,  as 
used  in  auto  insurance  and  workers'  com- 
pensation, might  be  set  up  by  the  Insurance 
companies.  Each  would  agree  In  turn  to 
issue  a  policy  for  any  organization  or  busi- 
ness that  otherwise  would  be  rejected  for 
whatever  reason. 

Chauvln  also  thinks  that  the  way  insur- 
ance companies  set  rates  should  be  scruti- 
nized. "What  percent  of  Income  goes  to 
overhead,  for  Instance,"  he  wonders,  "and 
why  is  investment  profit  not  considered  in 
rate-making?"  He  also  believes  that  arbitra- 
tion, mediation  or  conciliation  might  pro- 
vide forums  for  settlirig  some  kind  of  sim- 
pler actions  that  now  clog  court  dockets, 
providing  they  do  not  preempt  Judicial  In- 
volvement and  the  right  to  a  trial  by  Jury. 

Such  alternative  methods  would  free  the 
courts  to  give  adequate  time  to  complex 
cases.  Including  liability  suits,  "where  the 
right  to  a  Jury  trial  must  be  guaranteed."  he 
declares. 

When  Tachau  suggested— somewhat  reluc- 
tantly—in a  newsletter  to  his  clients  that 
Federal  regulation  of  insurance  might  be 
necessary  to  cut  the  Oordlan  Knot,  he 
stirred  up  a  small  hornet's  nest  with  many 
readers  taking  exception.  And  Chauvln  is 
also  opposed  to  such  action,  which  he  sees 
as  creating  uniform  rates  across  the  X3&. 
'"Why  should  the  Louisville  Water  Co.  pay 
the  same  rates  as  the  water  company  In 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  where  the  liability  situation 
Is  much  different?"  he  asks. 

Tachau,  however,  points  out  that  having 
50  states  Individually  regulating  Insurance 
means  that  no  one  state  can  take  a  strong 
stance  unless  all  do.  "If  the  Kentucky  insur- 


ance commissioner  tried,  for  example,  to 
curb  the  current  price-gouging  in  liability 
rates,  the  Insurers  would  simply  stop  offer- 
ing that  coverage  here,"  he  says. 

"I  don't  hold  any  particular  brief  for  Fed- 
eral regulation,  but  State  regulation  is  not 
working,  so  the  question  is  whether  Federal 
regulation  might, "  he  adds.  Tachau  sees  a 
parallel  with  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
that  brought  order  to  the  chaotic  banking 
btislness.  and  Federal  deposit  Insurance  that 
protects  depositors. 

Whatever  the  eventual  solutions,  they  will 
not  be  won  easily.  Meantime,  we  can  all  be 
relieved  that  personal  lines  of  insurance  are 
not  greatly  affected  by  the  current  Imbro- 
gUo. 

"That's  because  there's  more  competition, 
more  selective  underwriting  and  lower  limits 
of  coverage  with  little  fear  of  giant  punitive 
damage  awards,"  Tachau  says. 


TAX  OVERHAUL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
began  consideration  of  a  tax  overhaul 
plan.  The  chairman  of  our  committee 
has  put  a  great  deal  of  time  into  this 
plan,  and  I  think  most  Members  would 
agree  that  his  document  is  a  good 
starting  point. 

Obviously,  I  do  not  agre*  with  all 
the  aspects  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands, 
and  I  believe  substantial  changes  will 
be  made  as  we  proceed  with  our 
markup. 

Today,  I  want  to  mention  one  pro- 
posed change  contained  in  the  draft  of 
the  bill,  and  urge  that  it  be  dropped 
from  consideration  immediately  before 
significant  damage  is  done.  The 
change  is  contained  in  the  expanded 
minimum  tax  for  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. Under  current  law,  tax- 
exempt  interest  is  not  considered  to  be 
an  item  of  tax  preference  for  purposes 
of  the  minimum  tax.  Prom  time  to 
time,  this  type  of  suggestion  has  been 
made,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  it 
has  been  rejected  in  the  past. 

In  the  House-passed  bill,  H.R.  3838, 
the  Interest  on  newly  issued  nonessen- 
tial function  bonds  would  be  included 
in  the  minimum  tax  as  an  item  of  tax 
preference.  The  change,  as  proposed 
in  the  House  bill,  however,  would 
apply  only  to  bonds  issued  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986.  Bonds  outstanding  on  that 
date  would  not  be  considered  an  item 
of  tax  preference.  I^irther,  the  change 
would  only  apply  to  nonessential  func- 
tion bonds— that  is  bonds  that  are 
used  by  private  parties,  not  those  used 
in  traditional  Oovemment  functions. 

In  the  draft  of  the  bill  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  all  tax- 
exempt  interest  on  all  bonds— includ- 
ing those  outstanding  today— would  be 
included  as  an  item  of  tax  preference 
for  purposes  of  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  for  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. This  change  would  be  phased-in 
over  5  years.  Presumably,  the  way  it 
would  work  would  be  that  In  the  first 
year  you  would  calculate  your  tax- 
exempt  interest  and  then  take  20  per- 
cent of  it  into  accoimt  as  an  item  of 


tax  preference  for  purposes  of  the  al- 
ternative minimum  tax.  Then,  the 
next  year  40  percent,  and  so  on,  until 
the  fifth  year  you  take  all  of  it  into  ac- 
count as  an  item  of  tax  preference. 

This  proposed  change.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  had  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  bond  market,  and  it  will  seriously 
impair  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
governments,  school  districts,  and 
many  other  governmental  entities  in 
their  efforts  to  finance  capital  im- 
provements. 

I  know  other  members  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  are  very  concerned 
over  this  proposed  change,  and  I 
would  hope  that  this  proposal  is 
dropped  from  the  draft  of  the  package 
very  quickly.  Any  prolonged  delay  in 
this  area  will  have  serious  conse- 
quences. 

With  State  and  local  governments 
already  facing  serious  problems  due  to 
the  elimination  of  revenue  sharing, 
and  reductions  in  programs  due  to  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  with 
Oramm-Rudman,  throwing  this  addi- 
tional problem  on  top  of  them  is 
simply  unwarranted.  It  is  unjustified, 
and  it  is  unfair. 

While  I  am  most  concerned  over  the 
effect  on  State  and  local  governments, 
I  am  extremely  concerned  over  the  ap- 
parent inequity  of  imposing  what 
amounts  to  a  retroactive  tax  on  these 
bonds.  The  people  who  bought  them 
did  so  in  good  faith,  relying  on  the 
state  of  the  tax  law  at  that  time.  It 
seems  to  me  that  fairness  would  dic- 
tate that  any  changes  not  be  made  ret- 
roactive. As  I  have  stated  earlier,  I 
oppose  the  change  in  its  entirety,  but  I 
will  vigorously  oppose  any  retroactive 
changes  of  this  type. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  today's  busi- 
ness section  of  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

MimiCIPAL  BOHD  Makkr  Sihks 
(By  James  L.  Rowe.  Jr.) 

The  multibllllon-doUar  municipal  bond 
market  virtually  collapsed  yesterday  when 
Investors  panicked  after  Senate  Finance 
Committee  Chairman  Bob  Packwood  (R- 
Ore.)  proposed  a  new  minimum  tax  that 
could  hit  municipal  bond  Interest  that  now 
is  tax-exempt. 

"For  all  practical  purposes,  the  market 
ground  to  a  halt,"  said  Thomas  Opdycke, 
vice  president  and  manager  of  Bank  of 
America's  municipal  securities  and  public  fi- 
nance department. 

In  response  to  the  turmoil  In  the  market 
for  municipal  bonds,  several  major  Issues 
due  to  be  sold  this  week  were  postponed,  In- 
cluding a  $450  million  New  York  City  sale. 

MunidiMU  bond  Is  a  generic  term  that  is 
used  to  describe  virtually  any  security 
whose  Interest  paymenU  are  exempt  from 
federal  taxation,  whether  or  not  it  Is  sold  by 
a  municipality.  Industrial  revenue  bonds, 
for  example,  are  protected  from  taxation 
even  though  they  benefit  a  private  party. 


The  tax-exempt  change  proposed  by  Pack- 
wood  would  apply  only  to  those  taxpayers 
with  sizable  Incomes  and  low  tax  liabilities 
under  the  normal  Ux  rules.  Those  taxpay- 
ers are  subject  to  a  "minimum  tax '"  on  por- 
tions of  their  Income.  Packwood  would  in- 
clude Interest  that  is  tax-exempt  In  the 
Income  that  u  subject  to  a  30  percent  mini- 
mum tax. 

Taxpayers  who  are  not  subject  to  the  min- 
imum tax  still  would  enjoy  the  federal  tax 
exemption. 

There  are  no  statistics  on  how  many  mu- 
nicipal bondholders  are  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum tax.  but  presumably  a  large  number 
are.  Their  willingness  to  buy  municipal 
bonds  could  be  reduced  If  the  interest  were 
Included  In  the  minimum  tax.  Municipal 
bonds  generally  carry  lower  Interest  rates 
than  bonds— such  as  those  sold  by  corpora- 
tions or  the  federal  government— whose  In- 
terest currently  is  taxed. 

Opdycke  said  that  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  the  interest  earned  from  a  municipal 
bond  Is  a  major  factor  In  determining  the 
price  of  that  bond.  "When  we  don't  know 
the  value  of  the  tax  exemption,  we  cannot 
evaluate"  the  price  of  the  bond,  he  said. 

For  a  period  of  time.  I  assume  there  will 
be  no  real  market  for  tax-exempt  bonds,  be- 
cause people  won't  know  whether  they're 
tax-exempt  or  not,'  said  David  Wright,  na- 
tional tax  director  for  the  accounting  firm 
of  Coopers  &  Lybrand. 

Even  though  the  proposal  Is  far  from  en- 
actment. 11  does  not  cover  every  municipal 
bondholder  and  it  would  not  become  effec- 
tive until  next  year,  the  volatile  market  re- 
acted sharply  to  the  Packwood  proposal, 
which  was  revealed  Tuesday  night  as  part  of 
the  Republican's  sweeping  Ux  reform  plan. 
Municipal  bond  prices  fell  sharply  yester- 
day, by  about  $2.50  to  $3.50  for  each  $100  of 
face  value.  But  Opdycke  said  the  prices  are 
misleading,  because  almost  no  one  was  will- 
ing to  buy  or  sell  municipal  bonds  yester- 
day. 

Some  brokers,  such  as  Prudenttal-Bache 
Securities,  temporarily  withdrew  from 
buying  or  selling  ux-exempt  securities.  But 
most  firms  continued  to  make  a  market." 
although  there  were  almost  no  investors 
willing  to  buy  or  sell  them. 

The  volatile  reaction  of  the  municipal 
bond  market  surprised  some  observers  be- 
cause Packwood  has  been  talking  about  in- 
cluding some  tax-exempt  Income  In  the  min- 
imum tax  for  several  weeks.  But  earlier  pro- 
posals suggested  that  only  newly  issued 
bonds  or  those  that  changed  hands  would 
be  subject  to  the  minimum  tax.  In  the  pro- 
posal released  Tuesday,  all  tax-exempt 
Income  from  previously  Issued  or  new  bonds 
would  be  Included. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
being  the  first  day  of  spring,  it  Is  the 
day  traditionally  designated  m  "Na- 
tional Agriculture  Day." 

It  is  a  day  to  pay  our  respects  to  not 
only  the  2  million  or  more  farm  fami- 
lies who  work  so  hard  to  produce  this 
Nation's  food  and  fiber,  but  the  20  mil- 
lion other  workers  involved  in  the 
processing,  packaging,  and  distribution 
of  our  food  supply. 

Fittingly,  the  theme  of  this  year's 
celebration  Is  "The  Agriculture 
Team."  a  tribute  to  the  millions  of 
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men  and  women  who  are  InrolTed  in 
providing  the  most  bountiful,  nutri- 
tious, and  inexpensive  food  supply  any 
nation  on  Earth  in  all  history,  has  en- 
Joyed. 

Mr.  President,  the  cornerstone  of 
this  food  system  is  the  family  farmer. 
The  past  few  years  have  been  difficult 
for  the  family  farmer.  Serious  farm 
problems  began  when  inflation  roared 
and  interest  soared  in  the  late  1970's, 
and  then  farmers  were  taken  out  of  a 
competitive  market  position  by  the 
grain  embargo  and  high  price  sup- 
ports. Increased  competitive  abroad— 
largely  encouraged  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment's farm  policy— led  to  a  world- 
wide glut  and  depressed  prices. 

But  just  as  the  first  day  of  spring  is 
a  symbol  of  renewal  and  rekindling  of 
the  spirit,  this  year's  celebration 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  opti- 
mism in  rural  America.  There  are 
many  signs  that  point  to  better  days 
ahead  on  America's  farms. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  a  farm 
bill  that,  for  the  first  time  in  4  years, 
will  make  U.S.  farm  commodities  price 
competitive.  The  reduced  loan  rates  in 
the  farm  bill,  coupled  with  the  weak- 
ening value  of  the  dollar  in  relation  to 
other  currencies,  signals  a  strong  re- 
bound in  American  farm  exports.  A 
strong  export  performance  is  surely  a 
cornerstone  of  profitability  for  Ameri- 
ca's farmers. 

The  farm  bill  also  provides  for 
record  amounts  of  public  money  to  be 
spent  to  protect  farm  income.  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  made  an 
unprecedented  commitment  to  Ameri- 
ca's farmers,  which  will  ensiure  suffi- 
cient money  to  meet  credit  needs  this 
spring  as  well  as  billions  of  dollars  in 
income  support. 

Other  economic  signs  point  the  way 
toward  profitability  for  our  farmers. 
Interest  rates  have  been  dropping  at  a 
stunning  rate,  and  reduced  interest 
costs  will  be  a  prime  factor  in  putting 
more  money  in  farmers'  pockets.  Infla- 
tion— once  in  the  double  digits— is  now 
down  around  3  percent,  giving  farmers 
a  more  stable  economic  environment 
in  wliich  to  plan.  The  sudden  and  dra- 
matic reduction  in  oil  prices  not  only 
contributes  to  keeping  inflation  low, 
but  directly  contributes  to  reducing 
input  costs  farmers  must  pay. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  Richard  E.  Lyng  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  cause  for  optimism. 
Secretary  Lyng  is  a  highly  experienced 
and  competent  man,  and,  as  he  told 
the  Agriculture  Committee  at  his  con- 
firmation hearing,  he  is  absolutely 
committed  to  expanding  U.S.  exports. 

But  he  brings  to  the  job  another  im- 
portant quality— optimism.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  time  to  renew  the  sense  of 
optimism  on  America's  farms.  As  Sec- 
retary Lyng  told  the  committee,  "This 
Nation  has  a  strong  agriculture,  the 
ttrongest  In  the  world.  It  will  survive 
and  thrive  in  the  years  ahead.  This  is 


no  time  for  pessimism.  It  is,  rather,  a 
time  for  hard  work  and  confidence  in 
the  days  ahead." 

On  National  Agriculture  Day,  this 
first  day  of  spring,  let  us  as  Senators 
renew  our  commitment  to  and  confi- 
dence in  America's  farmers. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 
AND  NUTRITION  MONTH 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  "National  Agriculture  Day" 
and,  in  addition,  March  is  "National 
Nutrition  Month."  At  a  time  when 
American  agriculture  is  being  severely 
tested  we  should  take  time  to  salute 
the  enormous  contribution  made  to 
our  Nation  by  our  farmers  and  to  ac- 
luiowledge  the  great  debt  that  we,  as 
Americans,  owe  them. 

One  half  of  the  American  land  mass 
is  farmland— a  phenomenal  I  billion 
acres.  This  enormous  acreage  is  com- 
prised of  43  percent  cropland  and  57 
percent  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  live- 
stock. But  it's  not  the  amount  of  land 
that  is  so  impressive,  it's  what  the  in- 
genuity and  hard  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  done  with  it. 

Our  farmers  have  made  quantum 
leaps  in  production  and  land  usage.  In 
1984,  the  aggregate  number  of  breed- 
ing animals  and  total  inputs  to  agricul- 
ture were  only  5  percent  above  the 
same  levels  of  1930.  However,  crop  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased 2.5  times  since  1930  and  live- 
stock production  rose  2.1  times  in  the 
same  period.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  the  average  farmer  today  pro- 
duces 80  percent  more  crop  output 
than  his  or  her  parents  did.  This  is  as- 
tounding. With  2.3  million  farms  aver- 
aging 440  acres  a  piece,  America  man- 
ages to  produce  25  percent  of  the 
world's  beef  and  15  percent  of  the 
world's  grain,  milk,  and  eggs. 

Yet,  with  all  these  accomplislunents, 
our  debt  to  America's  farmers  remains 
uncollected.  We  owe  our  farmers  a 
fighting  chance,  a  fair  market,  and  the 
respect  that  an  economic  force  of  such 
magnitude  deserves.  While  there  may 
be  only  3.75  million  Americans  work- 
ing on  our  farms,  there  are  21  million 
people  working  in  jobs  somewhere  be- 
tween the  tractor  and  the  grocery 
checkout.  That  represents  more  agri- 
culturally dependent  Jobs  than  the 
transportation,  steel,  and  auto  indus- 
tries combined.  Furthermore,  farmers 
pay  $4.4  billion  in  farm  real  estate 
taxes  annually  and  $500  million  in  per- 
sonal property  taxes  each  year,  yet 
the  annual  farm  income  after  taxes 
and  expenses  amounts  to  aroimd 
$9,000  a  year.  It  is  apparent  that  their 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  economy 
reaches  far  beyond  the  cultivation  of 
land. 

In  a  country  as  wealthy  as  ours  and 
as  proficient  in  the  production  of  food 
as  we  are,  hunger  and  malnutrition 
should  be  absent  from  our  land.  How- 


ever, it  is  estimated  that  perhaps  as 
many  as  20  million  people  in  our  coun- 
try go  hungry  every  year  with  15  mil- 
lion of  these  individuals  existing  be- 
neath the  poverty  level  and  the  re- 
mainder being  comprised  largely  of 
people  who  are  not  technically  poor 
due  to  such  factors  as  household  com- 
position, newly  or  temporarily  unem- 
ployed, the  new  poor,  or  those  who 
hover  above  the  poverty  level  while  re- 
maining in  its  grasp. 

We  should  remember,  however,  that 
while  some  people  are  fed  they  are 
still  malnourished.  It  is  my  hope  that 
special  months  like  these  go  far  in  in- 
creasing public  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  proper  diet  for  good 
health,  since  poor  diet  can  increase 
susceptibility  to  such  diseases  as  heart 
disease,  some  cancers,  strokes  and  hy- 
pertension, arteriosclerosis  and  diabe- 
tes. 

America  should  be  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  American 
farmer.  Their  ingenuity,  determina- 
tion and  productivity  feed  a  nation 
and  a  world.  Let  us  salute  them  and 
honor  their  contribution  to  good  nu- 
trition on  National  Agriculture  Day. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  speak  in  honor  of 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  of 
American  agriculture.  Today,  March 
20,  has  been  proclaimed,  since  1973,  as 
"National  Agriculture  Day"  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  vital  importance  that  all 
sectors  of  agriculture  ply  in  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  national  securi- 
ty. We  in  the  United  States  are  truely 
blessed  with  bountiful  supplies  of  high 
quality  food  and  fibre.  We  spend  less 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world 
for  these  necessities  of  everyday  life— 
about  14  percent  of  our  disposable 
income— and  yet,  we  are  prone  to  take 
our  agricultural  blessings  for  granted. 

Agriculture  is  much  more  than  just 
food:  It  includes  cotton,  wool,  forest 
products,  tobacco,  greenhouse  prod- 
ucts, and  many,  many  others.  About 
one-fourth  of  all  prescription  drugs 
contain  one  or  more  agricultural  prod- 
uct, and  Americans  use  about  20 
pounds  of  paper  per  person  daily. 
Think  of  other  items:  Pet  food,  grass 
seed,  gasohol,  adhesives,  casmetics, 
soap,  candles,  paints,  and  even  chew- 
ing gum.  Agriculture  has  spawned  a 
vast  new  industry  to  help  farmers 
produce,  process  and  transport  food 
and  clothing  to  the  consumer.  Al- 
though there  are  only  about  2  million 
farm  producers,  there  are  more  than 
21  million  other  jobs  which  exist  be- 
cause of  agriculture.  Each  additional  1 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  farm  demand 
creates  some  30,000  additional  jobs  in 
related  industries  and  services  and 
adds  a  total  of  $2  billion  to  the  Na- 
tion's gross  national  product. 


Mr.  President,  this  would  be  a  much 
more  joyous  occasion— this  National 
Agriculture  Day— if  it  were  not  for  the 
continuing  financial  stress  of  those  re- 
doubtable men  and  women  who  make 
all  of  our  bounty  possible  in  the  first 
place.  With  all  of  the  debate  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  Chamber,  with  all 
of  the  media  coverage  from  every 
region  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
personal  contacts  I  know  all  of  my  col- 
leagues have  experienced  directly, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  extent 
or  the  severity  of  the  hard  times  our 
farm  producers  are  currently  endur- 
ing. 

I  do  not  know  of  one  single  Member 
of  this  body  who  desires  to  do  any- 
thing but  the  best  in  an  attempt  to 
assist  our  farm  men  and  women  during 
these  tough  times.  However,  I  do  find 
it  frustrating  when  the  Senate  be- 
comes bogged  down  for  weeks— some- 
times months— in  trying  to  resolve 
conflicts  and  concerns  between  differ- 
ing philosophies  or  political  goals 
while  producers  sit  at  home  on  the 
farm  and  wonder  what  we  will  do  to 
them  next.  And  that's  unfortunate  be- 
cause most  of  the  time  we  do  unto 
them  rather  than  for  them. 

Most  farmers  I  know  do  not  want  a 
handout  from  Uncle  Sam— they  don't 
want  a  free  ride  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  taxpayer.  They  do  want  and 
need  to  know  what  the  rules  of  the 
game  will  be  so  they  can  plan  and  exe- 
cute their  business,  and  they  need  to 
know  as  far  in  advance  as  possible.  I 
find  it  a  shameful  commentary  on  the 
ability  of  the  Congress  that  we  man- 
aged to  delay  passage  of  the  new  1985 
farm  bill  last  year  until  Christmas, 
when  farmers  needed  to  know  what  to 
plan  on  as  early  as  September.  And 
we're  still  playing  that  shameful  game, 
Mr.  President,  by  delaying  the  recent 
urgent  suppi';mental  for  CCC.  by  de- 
laying and  bickering  like  children  over 
the  recent  technical  amendments  bill, 
by  nitpicking  over  the  budget  reconcil- 
iation measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  belabor 
these  points  further.  I  do  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  we  could  best  cele- 
brate National  Agriculture  Day  by 
each  making  a  solemn  pledge  to  renew 
our  personal  efforts  in  an  attempt  to 
provide  true  assistance  for  the  brave 
women  and  men  of  American  agricul- 
ture. We  can  each  determine  to  seek 
guidance  and  pray  for  a  greater  degree 
of  compromise,  compassion,  and  un- 
derstanding as  we  make  future  deci- 
sions which  Impact  our  agricultural 
economy  and  our  farm  producers.  Let 
us  seek  to  minimize  partisan  disputes 
and  maximize  our  Joint  concerns  by 
adopting  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  In 
this  body.  If  we  will  truly  adopt  such 
attitudes  and  behavior,  Mr.  President, 
we  will  be  able  to  provide  a  measure  of 
true  relief  for  American  agriculture 
and  our  farm  producers. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  STEVENS 
AT  RESERVE  OFFICER'S  ASSO- 
CIATION ANNUAL  MID-WINTER 
BALL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  a  recent  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  Honorable  Ttd  Stivins  of 
Alaska  at  the  Reserve  Officer's  Asso- 
ciation Annual  Mid- Winter  Ball.  Sena- 
tor Stevens  was  being  honored  as  the 
Reserve  Officer's  Association  Minute- 
man  of  the  Year. 

The  thrust  of  his  remarks  dealt  with 
the  continuing  importance  of  our  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  Forces.  Sen- 
ator Stevens  highlighted  the  improve- 
ments in  Guard  and  Reserve  readiness 
In  the  past  5  years  as  we  have  trans- 
ferred more  missions  to  the  Reserve 
components. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  as 
we  attempt  to  reduce  the  deficit,  there 
will  be  great  pressure  to  limit  in- 
creases or  even  reduce  expenditures 
for  our  national  defense.  Maintaining 
our  commitments  around  the  world 
win  force  us  to  rely  even  more  heavily 
on  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

Senator  Stevcns  emphasizes  this 
point  In  his  address,  and  he  Is  to  be 
commended  for  his  foresight  and 
knowledge  as  one  of  the  Senate's  lead- 
ing experts  on  defense  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  congratulating 
Senator  Stevens  as  this  year's  recipi- 
ent of  the  Mlnuteman  of  the  Year 
Awiu'd,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  Senator  Stevens  ad- 
dress to  the  Reserve  Officer's  Associa- 
tion Annual  Mid-Winter  Ball  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AsDRBsa  By  Skmatok  Stcvens 
I  am  honored  to  receive  this  Minuteman 
Award. 

The  suff  of  the  Senate  Defen«e  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  worlia  harder  than 
any  group  that  I  know  on  the  Hill— and 
under  greater  time  pressures.  They  deserve 
thla  more  than  I.  Let  me  Introduce  to  you 
the  sUff  director  of  our  »ubcommlttee, 
Dwlght  Dyer. 

My  continued  Involvement  in  defense 
Issues  Is  possible  because  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  I  receive  from  my  constituents. 
Billy  Mitchell  once  said  he  who  controls 
Alaska  could  control  the  world.  Alaskans 
have  a  special  awareness  of  defense  needs— 
we  live  on  the  edge  of  our  frontier  and  share 
a  long  line  of  demarcation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  your  most  northern  and  western 
fellow  countrymen,  we  are  the  Soviets'  clos- 
est eastern  neighbors.  In  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands. Alaskans  carry  our  flag  to  the  edge  of 
the  Asian  continent.  And.  we  remember  well 
the  occupation  of  the  Aleutians  In  World 
Warn. 

I  accept  this  award  as  a  proud  American 
and  as  a  proud  Alaskan— Alaska  has  t>een  a 
State  for  only  36  years— this  award  was  first 
presented  the  year  the  Alaska  sutehood  bill 
became  law. 


This  ia  a  fast-moving  and  an  exciting  time 
in  history.  We  are  wltneislnf  the  evolution 
of  the  Soviet  leaders'  awareness  of  world 
opinion.  And  they  may  comprehend  the  eco- 
nomic UmlU  on  military  power,  even  under 
the  communistic  system. 

We  also  are  learning  hard  lessons  from 
deficit  financing  and  the  Impact  of  com- 
pound Interest  on  an  ever  growing  national 
debt.  Political  rhetoric  as  to  who  or  what 
party  is  or  Is  not  responsible  for  that  debt  is 
not  in  order  here.  And,  in  my  Judgment.  It 
would  be  better  for  all  concerned  to  reallae 
that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the  genera- 
tions which  could  take  It  for  granted  that 
we  could  somehow,  someday,  pay  for  the 
wanu  of  today  without  regard  to  the  needs 
of  tomorrow. 

Our  Nation  now  has  a  two  plus  trillion 
dollar  national  debt.  Interest  on  that  debt 
now  exceeds  $166  billion  per  year.  By  law.  In 
1987  our  Federal  Oovemment  may  have  no 
more  than  a  tl44-bllllon  deficit— meaning 
that  If  Congress  compiles.  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  the  national  debt  should  In- 
crease by  no  more  than  6144  billion.  Each 
year,  the  Urget  deficit  will  be  lowered,  and 
each  year  the  Increase  In  the  debt  should  be 
less.  If  successful,  by  at  least  IMl,  the 
budget  should  be  balanced— and  all  Interest 
paid  out  of  current  revenues.  But,  our  na- 
tional debt  win  then  be  over  13.4  trillion.  In 
the  long  run.  the  national  debt  Is  the  real 
problem.  But.  that  cannot  be  solved  unless 
the  deficits  are  first  eliminated. 

While  I  have  high  regard  for  the  Senators 
who  authored  Oramm-Rudman-Holllnga,  I 
shall  not  use  It  as  either  a  whipping  post  or 
an  altar.  It  Is  nelther-lt  U  a  mechanism  for 
discipline  In  a  divided  society  The  sooner 
all  concerned  reallae  that  Oramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  Is  not  a  solution  but  a  device  which 
attempu  to  assure  a  solution,  the  easier  It 
will  be  to  live  with. 

For  myself,  I  believe  our  major  defense 
concern  Is  not  complex:  It  Is.  simply  suted, 
how  may  we  malnUln  the  prestige  and 
power  of  the  United  States  through  this 
painful  period  of  fiscal  readjustment? 

National  defense  InteresU  will  suffer  more 
than  any  other  area  of  Oovemment  If  we 
fail  to  meet  the  goal  of  deficit  reduction. 

The  result  of  the  arms  control  negotia- 
tions will  put  severe  pressure  upon  our 
Nation  to  keep,  primarily  with  conventional 
forces,  our  commitments  for  mutual  de- 
fense, 

I  now  am  optlmUlIc  that  we  can  succeed 
in  these  negotiations  with  the  SovleU  and 
the  ongoing  summit  talks.  We  want  not  Just 
limitations- as  you  know  we  seek  radical  re- 
ductions In  nuclear  arms  and,  further,  that 
the  superpowers  build  down  their  nuclear 
arsenals.  If  we  are  successful,  the  cost  of 
conventional  forces  In  the  last  decade  of 
thU  century  will  far  exceed  the  current  cost 
of  our  nuclear  umbrella.  At  the  very  least, 
the  threshold  for  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons will  rise. 

Assuring  survival  of  readlneu  and  the 
modernization  program  In  this  period  of 
budgeury  restrainu  requires  tough  cost 
saving  decisions.  Obvious  options  have  been 
discussed  by  others:  The  restoration  of  the 
draft:  reduction  In  our  commltmenU 
abroad:  or  even  Increased  utilization  of  Re 
serve  and  Ouard  forces. 

My  preference  is  to  try  to  meet  our  goals 
without  restoring  the  draft.  However.  It 
may  well  be  that  current  generations  wiU 
pay  more  in  the  long  run  for  the  cost  of  vol- 
unteer forces.  The  cosu  will  have  to  be 
repaid  with  compound  Interest— a  burden 
they  would  not  bear  if  they  dedicated  a 
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short  period  of  their  lives  to  our  defense 
early  in  their  careers. 

And,  I  reject  the  option  of  reducing  our 
commitments  abroad.  As  a  world  power,  we 
must  defend  our  legitimate  Interests 
throughout  the  world. 

I  believe  we  should  continue  what  we  have 
already  started  with  the  Reserves.  Funding 
for  Reserve  and  Ousird  forces  has  almost 
doubled  in  the  past  4  years — from  $3.9  to 
$8.1  billion.  Our  Reserve  component  person- 
nel have  increased  by  20  percent.  And  their 
incentive  and  special  pay,  allowances  and 
benefits  have  more  than  quadrupled— from 
$50  to  $240  million. 

We  on  the  Defense  Subcommittee  have  in- 
sisted that  we  not  only  increase  utilization 
of  our  citizen  force  but  provide  them  at 
least  a  fair  share  of  modem  equipment  as  it 
comes  off  the  line.  We  added  more  than  $3.7 
billion  to  the  budget  expressly  for  Reserve 
and  Guard  aircraft,  weapons  and  equip- 
ment— often  exceeding  authorization  when 
we  find  offsetting  savings. 

Over  the  past  5  years  our  subcommittee 
also  supported  more  than  $1  billion  above 
budget  as  a  defense  contribution  to  Coast 
Guard  modernization  and  readiness.  This 
strengthens  critical  defense  wartime  assets. 

Incidentally,  no  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  has  ever  had 
the  privilege  of  the  kind  of  wortiing  partner- 
ship that  I  have.  The  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  the  subcommittee  has  agreed  with 
Joint  STENins  and  me.  The  Reserve  and 
Guard  forces  of  this  Nation  know  of  our 
subcommittee's  commitment  to  your 
strength. 

Now.  in  the  current  budget  crunch,  we 
must  do  more  for  the  Reserves  and  rely  on 
them  for  more. 

Our  military  Reserves,  I  am  convinced, 
represent  the  best  and  most  immediate  op- 
portunity to  preserve  a  strong  defense  in  a 
period  of  severe  budget  constraints.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  Reserve  t>ersonnel  is 
about  one-fifth  that  of  full-time  active  per- 
sonnel. And  total  personnel  costs  now  con- 
sume nearly  half  the  Defense  budget. 

Let's  expand  our  Reserve  components, 
and  press  harder  for  a  wider  role  for  Re- 
serves. We  can  shift  more  of  the  tasks  per- 
formed by  the  active  force  to  Reserves,  here 
and  overseas. 

The  Southern  Command  has  demonstrat- 
ed for  us  already  how  valuable  the  Reserves 
can  be  outside  our  borders.  In  Central 
America,  Reserve  and  Guard  units  supply 
most  of  the  tactical  and  logistical  support 
for  regular  forces  stationed  in  Panama  and 
for  the  training  operations  in  Honduras.  We 
should  expand  on  that  concept. 

With  that  in  mind  I  have  asked  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  look  into  cost  con- 
siderations under  various  manning  alterna- 
tives. If  we  are  innovative,  we  can  develop 
rotational  training  programs  for  the  Re- 
serves that  substantially  reduce  the  costs  of 
maintaining  our  permanent  forces  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

Without  question,  wider  and  more  effec- 
tive use  of  Reserves  will  help  avert  damag- 
ing reductions  in  the  force  structure  and 
costly  setbacks  in  military  readiness. 

Rather  than  continue  to  articulate  my 
ideas,  let  me  urge  you  to  come  forward  with 
your  ideas  on  how  to  maintain  our  defense 
and  at  the  same  time  save  our  fiscal  and 
monetary  systems.  You,  each  of  you,  has 
the  experience  to  think  through  these  prob- 
lems and  offer  solutions  to  them.  Congress 
is  in  a  receptive  mood  for  new  ideas,  new 
suggestions,  new  solutions. 

It  doesn't  seem  long  ago  that  I  stood  on 
the  aft  deck  of  a  baby  aircraft  sarrier,  re- 


turning from  China  across  the  Pacific,  won- 
dering if  I  should  change  my  career  so  that 
I  might  help  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of 
world  conflict.  As  the  years  went  by,  I 
became  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent such  a  war  was  to  assure  that  our 
Nation  is  always  ready  to  defend  itself. 

I  know  of  no  group  which  has  had  a  great- 
er role  in  maintaining  that  readiness  than 
your  organization  iuid  the  forces  you  repre- 
sent. You  give  meaning  to  our  traditions 
and  bolster  our  hope  that  the  peace  of  our 
time  will  last  long  into  the  future. 

May  God  bless  you  all— and  answer  our 
mutual  prayers  for  continued  peace  with 
honor. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY. 
1986 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  on  this 
occasion.  National  Agriculture  Day,  to 
highlight  the  importance  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture and  t^  cite  the  contributions 
our  farm  families  and  agricultural 
sector  make  to  our  society. 

During  this  period  of  great  difficulty 
for  many  of  our  farm  families,  it  is  es- 
pecially appropriate  that  we,  in  Con- 
gress, pay  tribute  to  the  values  and 
productivity  of  our  Nation's  agricul- 
tural community.  As  many  of  us  from 
rural  commtinities  know,  and  as  every- 
one in  this  Chamber  should  bear  in 
mind,  agricultiu'e  remains  this  coun- 
try's No.  1  industry.  The  agricultural 
sector  in  its  various  forms,  from  pro- 
duction to  retail  marketing,  employs 
one  in  five  Americans,  and  the  value 
of  goods  and  services  produced  by 
those  workers  constitutes  a  full  20  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  and  serve 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  productive 
agricultural  States.  Indiana  farmers 
produce  a  variety  of  farm  commod- 
ities, from  com,  soybeans  and  hogs,  to 
popcorn,  poultry,  and  hardwood 
lumber.  The  value  of  Indiana  farm 
products  sold  in  1985  totaled  nearly  $4 
billion.  We  devote  nearly  70  percent  of 
our  State's  land  to  agriculture.  That 
amounts  to  about  16.5  million  acres, 
12.5  million  of  which  is  tillable, 
making  Indiana  a  top  com  and  soy- 
bean producer. 

In  Indiana,  our  81,000  farms  employ 
over  35,000  workers,  and  they  are  also 
the  principal  source  of  income  for  an 
additional  64,000  farm  family  mem- 
bers and  nonpaid  individuals.  From 
these  farms  stem  the  rich  character  of 
our  State.  The  basic  unit  of  Indiana 
farm  production,  the  family  owned 
and  operated  farm  is  a  prime  source 
of  our  community  and  State  leaders, 
support  for  our  churches,  tax  revenues 
that  fund  our  schools  and  highways. 
and  the  social  character  that  shapes 
our  unique  Hoosier  culture,  which  is 
founded  on  cooperation  and  integrity. 

As  we.  in  Congress,  debate  policies 
designed  to  address  the  problems 
plaguing  our  farm  economy,  it  is  nec- 


essary to  appreciate  not  only  the  eco- 
nomic contribution  that  our  agrlcul- 
ttiral  sector  makes,  but  the  social  one 
as  well.  Our  family  farms  represent 
the  fiber  from  which  the  fabric  of  our 
cultiu'e  is  woven.  It  is  not  enough  to 
think  of  U.S.  agriculture  as  a  sector  of 
our  national  economy,  for  in  fact,  agri- 
culture is  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  our  society  is  built. 

In  protecting  this  vital  part  of  our 
society,  as  we  must,  I  strongly  believe 
that  we  should  develop  a  long-term 
plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  farm 
economy  and  community.  That  plan 
must  be  one  that  reduces  the  damag- 
ing effect  of  Federal  Government  in- 
volvement and  places  emphasis  where 
it  should  lie.  on  providing  an  economic 
environment  most  favorable  to 
healthy  competition  and  prosperity. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  a  consistent  and  sustained 
effort  along  several  fronts:  By  pursu- 
ing a  soimd  fiscal  policy,  including  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  and  tax 
reform,  managing  our  money  supply 
appropriately  so  as  to  accommodate 
economic  growth  while  discouraging 
inflation,  aggressively  fighting  unfair 
trade  practices,  and  finally,  developing 
farm  legislation  that  allows  our  farm- 
ers the  freedom  to  make  individual, 
on-farm  management  decisions. 

For  those  who  'eave  the  farm.  It  is 
essential  that  we  provide  a  means  of 
transition.  Our  farmers  are  blessed 
with  a  diversity  of  skills  necessary  for 
the  demanding  work  on  the  farm,  and 
with  some  help,  they  can  often  suc- 
cessfully apply  these  skills  in  off-farm 
professions.  In  1982,  I  was  the  princi- 
pal Senate  author  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  the  Nation's  primary 
job  training  program,  and  earlier  this 
year,  I  introduced  amendments  to  the 
JTPA— to  assist  those  who  are  forced 
off  the  farm  by  hardship.  These 
amendments  would  specify  that  dislo- 
cated farmers  are  eligible  for  partici- 
pation in  JTPA's  Dislocated  Worker 
Program.  My  bill,  S.  2069,  is  designed 
to  provide  dislocated  farmers  with  the 
same  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
workplace  now  provided  laid-off  steel 
and  auto  workers  under  JTPA's  title 
III,  which  gives  program  participants 
training  in  new  skills. 

Mr.  President,  all  Hoosiers  and  aU 
Americans  would  do  well  to  pause  and 
reflect  on  the  vital  role  our  agricultur- 
al community  has  played  in  shaping 
our  national  personality  and  charac- 
ter. On  this.  National  Agriculture  Day, 
let  me  repeat  what  I  have  said  time 
and  again:  In  these  times  of  technolog- 
ical advancement  and  dramatic  social 
change.  U.S.  agrlculttire  remains  the 
predominant  source  of  economic  and 
social  stability  and  strength  in  this 
country. 


WORLD  HOME  ECONOMICS  DAY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  "World  Home  Economics  Day,"  and 
I  want  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  so  that  they  may  Join  me  In 
extending  our  best  wishes  to  the  home 
economics  profession  for  long  and  con- 
tinued service.  I  do  this  because  it  is 
Important  that  we  recognize  and  pub- 
licly celebrate  the  profession  that 
makes  life  so  livable  for  all  of  us. 

The  term  "home  economics"  con- 
jures up  an  image  of  skills  that  have 
been  mainstays  of  past  home  econom- 
ics programs,  and  their  Importance  to 
American  life  is  not  to  be  underesti- 
mated. But.  as  the  American  family 
has  changed  over  the  past  25  years,  so 
too  has  the  home  economics  profes- 
sion. Today  home  economists  in  the 
schools,  the  USDA  Extension  Service 
and  the  many  businesses  that  employ 
them  assist  Americans  in  dealing  with 
contemporary  family  problems  such  as 
budgeting,  consumer  education,  pre- 
vention of  child  abuse,  teenage  parent- 
hood, school  drop  out,  farm  family 
stress,  concerns  of  the  aging,  and 
myriad  nutrition  programs  that  are 
important  to  all  Americans  and  people 
throughout  the  world.  The  knowledge 
and  training  provided  by  home  econo- 
mists has  contributed  to  each  of  our 
communities'  strength  and  comfort. 

But  home  economists  have  not 
stopped  at  that  achievement.  Thou- 
sands of  home  economists  have  gone 
abroad  to  work  in  developing  coim- 
tries,  and  have  brought  with  them 
knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  forces 
of  nature,  the  forces  of  the  market- 
place, and  the  forces  of  their  own  do- 
mestic conditions. 

I  particularly  want  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  American  Home  Econom- 
ics Association,  which  for  77  years  has 
t)een  the  voice  of  the  profession,  offer- 
ing advice  and  counsel  to  individual 
and  unit  members— setting  standards, 
emphasizing  goals.  It  is  truly  a  force 
for  families  and  that  makes  it  a  much- 
needed  and  valuable  force  in  our  lives 
today.  I  also  want  to  recognize  the 
International  Federation  for  Home  Ec- 
onomics, which  provides  working  rela- 
tionships for  home  economists  across 
the  globe  so  that  professionals  can 
easily  conunimicate  with  other  profes- 
sionals as  the  needs  arise. 

Home  economists  deserve  our  recog- 
nition, our  thanks,  and  our  support. 
On  World  Home  Economics  Day, 
please  Join  me  in  a  salute  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  profession,  who  have 
served  the  public  and  their  communi- 
ties faithfully. 


Ing  and  dedicated  service  aa  Sunday 
school  superintendent.  Mr.  Elston  is  a 
textbook  example  of  Christian  dedica- 
tion and  I  pause  to  recognize  him  for 
the  work  he  has  done  since  succeeding 
his  father  as  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendent more  than  20  years  ago.  This 
is  an  Important  position  in  his  church. 
and  he  Is  also  making  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  Little  Rock  community, 

I  am  told  that  Mr,  Elston's  health 
has  not  been  the  best  over  the  last  few 
years,  and  this  would  make  It  easy  for 
him  to  resign  from  work  and  commu- 
nity activity.  But,  Mr.  Elston  is  con- 
tinuing to  do  all  that  he  can,  and  this 
makes  his  service  even  more  notewor- 
thy. Besides  being  Sunday  school  su- 
perintendent, he  is  on  the  board  of 
stewards  at  Bethel  AME  and  last  year 
was  named  President  Emeritus  for  the 
Arkansas  Christian  Credit  Union.  He 
is  a  mortician  owner  of  Mlller-Elston 
Mortuary. 

Mr.  Elston  Is  widely  loved  and  re- 
spected in  his  church  and  community. 
It  is  truly  an  honor  for  me  to  take  this 
time  to  congratulate  him  on  this  occa- 
sion and  commend  him  for  his  work.  I 
wish  him  Godspeed,  and  he  will  be  in 
my  thoughts  and  prayers.  If  all  of  us 
were  as  dedicated  as  he,  the  world 
would  Indeed  be  a  remarkably  better 
place. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  U.  ELSTON, 
DEDICATED  CHRISTIAN 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  March  23.  1986,  at  a  morning 
prayer  breakfast,  Bethel  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  pay 
tribute  to  Joseph  U.  Elston  for  untlr- 


MESSAGE  FROM  U.S.8.R.  SU- 
PREME SOVIET  CONCERNING 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  TESTS 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet  has  deliv- 
ered a  message  to  the  Senate  regard- 
ing recent  proposals  by  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  concerning  nuclear 
weapons  testing.  As  President  pro  tem- 
pore, I  bring  this  document  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  The 
presentation  of  this  document  to  the 
Senate,  and  Its  publication  in  the 
Record,  does  not  in  any  way  represent 
my  personal  endorsement  of  its  con- 
tents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  doctiment  be  Included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Aptkal  or  THX  PMSiDnm  or  the  U.S.B.R. 

BvTKoa  Soviet  to  the  U.8.  CoKOUSi 
Dear  memben  of  the  Congreu  of  the 
United  SUtM  of  America,  on  behalf  of  the 
n.8.8.R.  Supreme  Soviet  tu  Presidium  re- 
gards it  as  Its  duty  to  address  you  on  a  sub- 
ject of  paramount  Importance— immediate 
ceaiation  of  nuclear  weapon  tesu. 

General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  CPSU  Mikhail  8.  Gorbachev  has 
received  a  mesaage  from  the  leaden  of  Ar- 
gentina. India,  Mexico.  Tansanla,  Sweden 
and  Greece.  They  recall  the  determination 
that  was  expreated  at  the  Sovlet-Ameriean 
■ummlt  in  Geneva  to  achieve  early  progreii 
at  the  negotiations  on  nuclear  and  ipaoe 
weapons.  The  meeaage  also  contains  the  rea- 
sonable proposal  that  the  n.8.8.R.  and  VA. 


refrain  from  any  nuclear  testa  until  tha 
next  iummit. 

A  similar  meiaaie,  u  we  know,  has  been 
received  by  President  Ronald  Reagan  as 
well. 

In  his  response  Mikhail  8.  Gorbachev  In- 
dicated that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
conduct  nuclear  explosions  after  March  11. 
either— until  the  first  nu<;lear  explosion  In 
the  USA. 

Thus  the  Soviet  Union  supported  the 
opinion  of  the  six  countries.  It  means  that 
now  seven  countries  strongly  urge  the  lead- 
ership of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to 
stop  nuclear  weapon  tests.  Over  a  billion 
people  live  in  those  countries  on  various 
continenu.  They  are  joined  by  everybody 
who  cherishes  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  unilaterally  has  already 
not  been  conducting  nuclear  tests  for  over 
seven  months.  Within  that  period  of  time 
the  U.8.  has  carried  out  seven  officially  an- 
nounced nuclear  explosions  and  Is  preparing 
for  the  eighth  one  In  April.  So  the  entire 
world  can  see  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  positions  of  the  two  states. 

Addressing  the  USSR  and  USA  the  lead- 
ers of  the  six  countries  state:  'You  bear  the 
primary  responsibility  for  our  survival". 
The  USSR,  for  lU  part,  fully  appreciates 
that  responsibility.  It  Is  prepared  for  the  ne- 
gotiations to  ban  nuclear  weapon  tesu  on 
any  basis— bilateral,  trilateral,  multilateral. 
Now  It  is  up  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  argument*  of  the  opponents  of  the 
mutual  moratorium  and  complete  termina- 
tion of  nuclear  tests.  In  our  view,  do  not 
stand  up  to  criticism. 

They  say.  for  example,  that  testing  is  nec- 
essary to  verify  the  "reliability"  of  the 
American  nuclear  weapons.  While  in  fact 
testing  Is  conducted  for  lu  modernisation, 
for  enhancing  their  operational,  destructive 
capabilities,  for  creating  new  types  of  such 
weapons,  including  those  for  use  in  outer 
space.  So  the  stake  is  made  on  the  contin- 
ued growth  of  the  potential  of  the  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  though  what  Is  already 
there  u  sufficient  to  explode  humankind 
and  to  cover  the  planet  with  grave  dtut. 

They  also  say:  let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
working  out  the  methods  of  verification. 
However,  what  they  propose  to  verify  is  not 
compliance  with  agreements  to  stop  testing, 
but,  rather,  nuclear  exploalons  which  they 
want  to  continue. 

We  are  convinced  that  in  the  interesu  of 
entire  humankind  nuclear  testing  must  be 
stopped.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  pre- 
pared to  go  farther.  It  has  put  forward  a 
comprehensive  itage-by-stage  program  of 
completely  freeing  humankind  from  nuclear 
weapons  already  before  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. "This  program  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  the  sUtes,  all  parllamenU 
and  all  govemmenu  of  the  world.  It  Is 
known  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  too. 

Having  no  lesser  interest  than  the  U.B.  In 
strict  compliance  with  agreements,  the 
Soviet  Union,  naturally,  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  verification.  Scientists,  experts 
have  long  proven  that  verification  of  com- 
pliance with  agreements  on  terminating  nu- 
clear tests  and  subeequent  treaties  on  nucle- 
ar disarmament  can  be  ensured  by  national 
means  and  with  the  help  of  international 
procedures— when  necessary,  including  on- 
site  Inspections,  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
agreed  to. 

The  attention  of  the  people*  of  the  world 
la  focused  today  on  the  Issue  of  stopping  nu- 
clear testing.  PoUtldans  and  public  flguraa, 
parliamentarians  and  outstanding  selanUsts 
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of  all  countries.  Including  well-known  U.S. 
scientists,  point  out  the  urgent  need  to  put 
an  end  to  nuclear  weapon  tests. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  have  the  position  of 
the  VS.  also  correspond  to  the  task  of  ter- 
minating nuclear  tests  In  accordance  with 
the  will  of  peoples,  their  passionate  desire 
for  lasting  peace  on  Earth. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  our  two  countries,  pos- 
sessing the  greatest  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons,  to  be  the  first  to  stop  their  testing. 
Our  two  countries  can  and  must  Justify  the 
aspirations  for  peace  of  all  the  peoples. 

The  USSR  is  against  nuclear  explosions. 

The  USSR  Is  against  nuclear  weapons  in 
general. 

However,  now  the  first  step  must  be  the 
decision   regarding  the   non-resumption  of 
nuclear    explosions    by    either    the    Soviet 
Union  or  the  United  States  of  America. 
Trx  Prksioktm  op  the  U.S.S.R. 

SuFRKXE  Soviet. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEVE  BELL 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
life's  most  satisfying  experiences  is  to 
watch  a  man  work  at  a  job  for  which 
he  is  perfectly  suited  by  temperament 
and  skill.  If  the  match  is  good  enough, 
the  man's  mastery  of  his  task  can 
become  so  thorough,  so  complete,  that 
this  activity  is  less  a  job  than  an  ex- 
tension of  his  personality. 

Such  has  been  the  case  these  past 
several  years  with  Steve  Bell,  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. During  the  6  years  that  I  have 
served  on  that  committee,  I  have  come 
to  admire  greatly  the  style  with  which 
Mr.  Bell  has  carried  out  his  tasks.  It  is 
not  simply  his  diligence  and  loyalty 
that  I  admire,  though  these  are  great 
qualities.  More  than  that,  though,  I 
think  it  is  the  sheer  good  humor  and 
sense  of  Joy  that  he  brings  to  his  work 
that  sets  Mr.  BeU  apart.  Not  for  Mr. 
Bell  a  life  of  quiet  and  unemotional 
detachment.  Quite  the  contrary,  he 
obviously  lived  fully  both  the  joy  of 
victories  and  the  pain  of  his  setbacks— 
which  setbacks  have  usually,  in  Mr. 
Bell's  case,  been  few  and  temporary. 
We  may  sometimes  have  questioned 
the  particular  advice  that  Mr.  Bell  was 
providing  in  his  service  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  but  no 
one  has  ever  accused  Steve  Bell  of 
being  understated. 

This  vitality  of  style  should  not 
make  us  think  that  Mr.  Bell  was  defi- 
cient in  the  traditional  virtues  of  top 
staff.  An  enthusiastic  style  has  been 
fiilly  compatible  with  discharging  his 
duties  with  diligence,  loyalty,  and  po- 
litical sensitivity.  Mr.  Bell's  service  to 
the  chairman  and  to  the  entire  Budget 
Committee  has  been  of  the  very  high- 
est order,  and  he  will  be  missed  by  the 
oommlttee  and  by  this  Senator. 


THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  CALLS 
FOR  PEACEFUL  RATHER  THAN 
MILITARY  SOLUTIONS  IN  NICA- 
RAGUA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
letter  from  the  Most  Reverend 
Edmond  L.  Browning,  presiding  bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  President 
Reagan.  Bishop  Browning,  reflecting 
his  deep  concern  about  the  course  and 
tone  of  the  administration's  policy 
toward  Nicaragua,  sent  me  a  copy  and 
is  permitting  me  to  share  it  with  you. 
He  also  sent  me  two  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  general  convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  its  meeting  in 
Anaheim.  CA.  The  resolutions  oppose 
all  covert  and  overt  aid  to  the  Contras 
and  support  the  Contadora  peace  proc- 
ess. 

I  find  Bishop  Browning's  letter  to 
the  President  significant  because  it  re- 
flects the  concern  of  a  respected 
leader  of  a  major  church  iii  the  United 
States.  The  bishop's  problems  with 
the  identification  of  the  Contras  as 
"freedom  fighters"  and  with  the  ad- 
ministration's attempt  to  place  in 
question  the  credibility  of  those  who 
oppose  current  policy  is  shared  by 
many  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Bishop  Browning's  letter  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  general  conven- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Church  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Episcopal  CmmcH  Center. 
New  York,  NY,  March  11,  1986. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  President:  I  write  regarding  your  pro- 
posed financial  and  moral  support  of  the 
"Contra"  forces  against  the  government  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  five  Episcopal  Dioceses  of  Central 
America  are  a  part  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
We  are  proud  of  the  mission  and  ministry  of 
our  sisters  and  brothers  in  Central  America 
and  we  support  them  and  their  leadership.  I 
have  Just  visited  with  the  leadership  of  our 
Latin  American  dioceses  and  my  estimation 
of  their  contribution  to  the  spiritual  and 
physical  well  being  of  the  people  in  the 
region  has  been  strengthened  and  expand- 
ed. 

After  a  two-year  process,  including  a  series 
of  extensive  visitations,  study  reports  and 
nationwide  discussion  on  the  local  level,  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  meeting  In  Anaheim,  California,  in 
September  1985,  passed  two  resolutions  re- 
lating to  the  United  States'  policy  and  ac- 
tions in  Central  America.  The  resolutions 
are  enclosed  for  your  information.  In  sum- 
mary, they  oppose  ail  covert  and  overt  aid 
to  the  "Contras",  oppose  attempts  to  de- 
stabilize the  government  of  Nicaragua,  and 
support  the  Contadora  process.  As  request- 
ed in  the  resolutions.  It  Is  my  intention  to 
share  these  actions  with  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  other  Identified  governments. 

On  a  personal  note.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
share  with  you  that  I  have  several  disquiet- 
ing questions  about  your  policies  and  your 


characterizations  of  some  of  the  govern- 
ments in  Central  America,  and  political 
processes  and  conditions  in  the  region;  and. 
I  must  admit,  some  of  your  public  state- 
ments about  those  In  thliB  country  who  do 
not  share  your  perceptions. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  alone  in  finding  it 
less  than  helpful  for  our  national  leaders  to 
coin  or  corrupt  the  language  of  our  democ- 
racy in  support  of  questionable  foreign  mili- 
tary forces.  Identifying  the  "Contras"  as 
freedom  "fighters"  obscures  the  issues  in  an 
attempt  to  attach  the  "Contras"  to  the  his- 
toric memory  of  the  U.S. 

To  disregard  the  reports  of  reputable 
international  human  rights  agencies  or  un- 
dermine their  credibility  and  legitimacy  by 
preemptive  accusations  of  "a  disinformation 
campaign"  does  not  seem  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  our  open  national  decision-making 
process,  serve  the  Interests  of  those  In  legiti- 
mate need  nor  enhance  the  vital  work  of  in- 
dependent, international  human  rights 
agencies  and  advocates. 

To  Ignore  the  sulvlce  and  counsel  of  our 
historic  allies  and  friends  in  Latin  America, 
especially  those  who  have  initiated  the  Con- 
tadora process,  strikes  me  as  a  short  sighted 
approach  to  the  common  security  of  our 
hemisphere. 

I  question  the  public  relations  attempt  to 
blunt  or  short  circuit  full  citizens  informa- 
tion, discussion  and  participation  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  policies  of  our  great  nation. 
I  hope  your  office  will  stimulate  public 
debate  and  quality  discussion  not  stifle  it. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  these  concerns, 
Mr.  President.  I  must  be  honest  in  sharing 
with  your  that  neither  your  public  state- 
ments nor  those  of  your  administration 
have  alleviated  my  discomfort— a  discomfort 
I  do  not  believe  is  mine  alone. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Edmond  L.  Browning. 

Presiding  Bishop. 

Resolution 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  The  Episcopal  Church  at  its  trienni- 
al meeting  in  Anaheim,  California,  Septem- 
ber 7-14,  1985: 

Resolved,  the  House  of  Bishops  concur- 
ring. That  this  68th  General  Convention 
supports  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church  calling 
on  the  United  States  government  and  all 
other  governments  Involved,  to  take  con- 
crete actions  In  support  of  the  Contadora 
initiative  and  process:  to  work  toward  nego- 
tiated, rather  than  military,  solutions  to  re- 
gional conflicts:  to  cease  all  covert  and  overt 
activities  aimed  at  destabilizing  govern- 
ments in  the  region:  to  affirm  and  respect 
the  principles  of  national  sovereignty,  self- 
determination,  and  non-intervention  in  do- 
mestic affairs:  and  to  respect  human  rights: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  dioceses  and  congregations 
encourage  all  members  to  study  this  decla- 
ration of  the  Executive  Council,  and  to 
share  their  individual  views  on  this  declara- 
tion and  the  situation  in  Central  America 
with  those  in  authority  in  Washington. 

Resolction 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  Is  a 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  The  Episcopal  Church  at  its  trienni- 
al meeting  in  Anaheim,  California.  Septem- 
ber 7-14,  1985: 

Resolved,  the  House  of  Bishops  concur- 
ring. That  this  68th  General  Convention 


calls  upon  the  United  States  government 
and  all  other  governments  Involved  to: 

(a)  cease  all  covert  and  overt  aid  to  the 
contras  and  all  other  military  forces  In  Nica- 
ragua; 

(b)  cease  all  embargos  and  other  activities 
aimed  at  desUblllzlng  the  government  of 
Nicaragua; 

(c)  affirm  and  respect  the  principles  of  na- 
tional sovereignty,  self-determination  and 
non-intervention  In  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Nicaragua:  and 

(d)  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  based  on 
the  21  points  of  the  Contadora  Group;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  General  convention 
expresses  it  support  of  the  Diocese  of  Nica- 
ragua in  Its  appeal  to  the  entire  Anglican 
Communion,  and  especially  to  our  churches 
in  Central  America,  that  they  do  all  they 
possibly  can  to  Influence  their  members, 
their  communities  and  their  governments, 
to  help  in  the  steps  taken  for  peace  In  Cen- 
tral America  and  by  so  doing  avoid  war 
among  brothers  and  sisters;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Con- 
vention be  directed  to  communicate  this 
Resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  members  of  Congress,  and 
the  governmenU  of  the  USSR.  Cuba,  and 
Israel. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chair  closes  morning  business, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  what  the  outlook  is  for  today, 
how  late  we  will  be  in  session,  and 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  roUcall 
votes  after  a  certain  houi,  and  the 
same  with  respect  to  tomorrow? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
for  tomorrow  there  is  no  question 
about  rollcalls.  There  will  be  a  cloture 
vote  tomorrow  morning  unless  we  can 
agree  to  do  that  later  today. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  the  majority 
leader  would  yield  on  that  point.  I 
would  expect  that  the  cloture  vote 
would  be  in  the  morning,  which  would 
be  in  conformance  with  the  regular 
order  and  in  conformance  with  our 
proceedings. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  any  prob- 
lem with  that.  I  Just  say  there  will  be 
votes  tomorrow— and  It  will  come  to- 
morrow morning,  early  tomorrow 
morning.  I  assume  if  cloture  is  in- 
voked, there  will  be  amendments  and 
further  debate  on  the  bill  Itself.  So  I 
would  say  we  shall  be  In  quite  late 
today  and  probably  quite  late  tomor- 
row, because  we  would  still  like  to  dis- 
pose of  this  bill, 

I  do  not  know  about  votes  today.  I 
think  that  would  depend  on  the  Sena- 


tor from  Maryland,  primarily,  I 
assume  there  will  be  continued  debate 
today. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  quite  happy  to  respond  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  My  own  view  Is  that  with 
the  cloture  motion  having  been  filed, 
we  ought  to  follow  the  regular  course 
in  terms  of  our  proceeding.  Therefore. 
I  anticipate  the  vote  on  cloture  In  the 
morning— I  do  not  know  what  time  the 
majority  leader  intends  to  bring  us  In. 
but  whenever  that  occurs. 

If  that  were  to  carry— of  course.  It 
may  not  carry,  but  If  It  were  to  carry, 
that  would.  In  effect,  foreclose  debate 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  except  for 
what  Is  allowed  after  cloture.  That  has 
now  been  cut  to  30  hours  In  any  event. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  disposition  to 
play  that  game. 

If  cloture  is  Invoked  and  we  go  to 
the  bin.  I  have  a  number  of  very  sub- 
stantive amendments.  They  are  not 
delaying  amendments  and  they  would 
really  address  the  matters  that  we 
have  talked  about.  My  own  view,  of 
course.  Is  that  the  bill  Is  so  defective 
that  we  ought  not  to  go  to  It  at  all. 
and  I  am  going  to  develop  that  further 
today  In  the  course  of  the  discussion.  I 
should  think  we  would  have  to  spend  a 
fair  amount  of  time  on  the  bill  luelf 
If,  in  fact,  the  bill  is  reached. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
problem  with  that.  Obviously,  amend- 
ments would  be  In  order  If  the  bill 
were  before  us,  I  wish  the  bill  were 
before  us  now  so  we  would  not  have  to 
go  through  two  filibusters.  In  any 
event,  there  will  be  amendments  on 
this  side,  too.  as  I  understand  It.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  side,  on  the  bill.  That  Is 
no  great  problem.  We  have  alerted 
Members  on  this  side  to  expect  prob- 
ably a  number  of  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row. I  shall  visit  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  votes  today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mom 
Ing  business  Is  closed. 


METROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON 
AIRPORTS  TRANSFER  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  8. 1017,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bin  (8.  1017)  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Alrporta  to 
an  Independent  airport  authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  back  on  the  motion  to  proceed 


with  respect  to  8.  1017,  On  yetterday. 
a  number  of  us  opposed  to  8.  1017  put 
forth  In  the  Chamber  for  the  benefit 
of  our  colleagues  a  series  of  argumenta 
about  the  legislation  before  us.  I  want 
to  make  It  very  clear  that  this  debate 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  has  a  sub- 
stantive dimension  to  It.  I  notice  the 
proponenU  of  the  bill  have  not  re- 
sponded. They  have  not  advanced  ar- 
guments as  to  why  they  think  the  bill 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  or. 
Indeed,  even  why  it  should  be  consid- 
ered. Their  view  apparently  Is  that 
once  It  Is  on  the  calendar,  automatical- 
ly. It  ought  to  be  considered.  As  I 
argued  yesterday,  and  as  I  shall  en- 
deavor further  to  show  today,  I  think 
this  legislation  Is  so  defective  on  its 
face  that  the  Senate  ought  not  to  go 
to  It.  In  other  words,  the  vote  which 
win  occur  tomorrow  on  the  cloture 
motion  filed  last  night  Is  not  simply  a 
procedural  vote.  It  Is  a  substantive 
vote. 

A  case  has  been  made  here  and  Is 
being  made  with  respect  to  the  defects 
In  this  legislation.  These  defecU  are  of 
sufficient  weight  that  the  Members 
ought  to  decide  that  we  really  do  not 
want  to  go  to  It;  that  the  Senate 
ought.  In  effect,  to  say.  no.  we  are  not 
going  to  take  It  up.  This  would  send  a 
signal  to  the  Secretary  of  TransporU- 
tlon  that  she  has  to  go  back  to  the 
drawing  board,  open  a  series  of  discus- 
sions and  negotiations  with  the  affect- 
ed jurisdictions,  and  perhaps  give  Gov- 
ernor Hollon  a  new  mandate  to  enter 
Into  conversations  with  Maryland  and 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Members  of  Congress  to  see  if 
many  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  and  the  defects  and  deficiencies 
in  this  legislation  can  be  dealt  with.  In 
other  words,  this  Is  not  an  Instance  in 
which  debate  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed Is  being  used  simply  to  delay 
without  a  substantive  dimension.  On 
some  occasions,  we  have  debated  on  a 
motion  to  proceed  simply  for  delay.  It 
Is  recognized  that,  in  a  sense,  the  bill 
ought  to  come  up.  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered by  this  body. 

What  I  am  submitting  here  and 
what  we  are  arguing  Is  that  there  are 
so  many  defects  In  this  bill  on  lU  very 
face,  there  are  so  many  problems,  that 
the  Senate  ought  not  to  go  to  the  bill. 
By  refusing  to  go  to  the  bill,  we  would 
communicate  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  that  the  effort  here  to 
address  the  question  of  Washington 
National  Airport  and  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  has  not  been  adequate, 
not  been  sufficient. 

Mr.  President,  one  may  say  to  that, 
why  not  let  the  bill  come  up  and  then 
amend  It?  And.  of  course.  If  the  blU 
comes  up.  there  wUl  be  a  number  of  ef- 
forts to  amend  It.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  In  a  situation  of  this 
sort— where  you  have  to  work  out 
carefully  an  arrangem^t  well  into  the 
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future,  where  you  are  talking  about 
disposing  of  very  valuable  and  impor- 
tant assets,  where  there  are  very  com- 
plex questions  of  bonding  authority  or 
employee  rights,  questions  of  powers 
and  authorities  involving  the  Federal 
Government  and  local  Jurisdictions, 
where  the  whole  question  of  regional 
comity  and  consensus  is  at  issue— 
those  questions  need  really  to  be  ad- 
dressed when  the  legislation  is  framed. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  instance  that 
the  committee  felt  that  it  had  to 
strike  out  the  bill  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  insert  another  ver- 
sion. But  it  is  clear  upon  review  of  the 
committee  version  that  it  relied  to  a 
very  large  degree  upon  the  version 
submitted  by  the  administration. 
These  issues  have  not  been  adequately 
addressed,  the  things  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  I  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  others  talked 
about  yesterday,  the  things  that  are 
wrong  in  this  legislation  I  think  are  of 
such  magnitude  and  consequence  that 
the  Senate  ought  not  to  agree  with  re- 
spect to  the  motion  to  proceed.  That 
would  be  the  simplest  and  clearest  way 
to  communicate  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  that  this  effort  did  not 
rise  to  the  standard  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  seriously  undertake  to 
enact  this  legislation. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Virginia  disagree  with  that,  but 
obviously  they  would  disagree  with 
that.  This  is  a  tremendous  bonanza  for 
Virginia.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  fair 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Federal  taxpayer,  nor  fair  to  the  State 
of  Maryland,  nor  in  my  Judgment  will 
it  over  time  contribute  to  resolving  the 
problem  of  air  transport  and  traffic  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  region. 

So  the  debate  yesterday  and  the  fur- 
ther disciission  that  will  take  place 
today  is  directed  to  the  point  that  the 
vote  which  will  occxu"  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, tomorrow  morning,  on  the  cloture 
motion  that  was  fUed  last  night  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  carries  with  it  the 
possibility  of  sending  to  the  Secretary 
a  very  clear  signal  that  this  legislation 
Is  faulty  and  that  another  effort  ought 
to  be  made  to  address  this  problem.  I 
think  the  simplest  and  clearest  way  of 
sending  that  message  is  in  fact  to  do  it 
on  that  cloture  vote  on  the  motion  to 
proceed. 

So  this  is  not  merely  an  effort  to 
delay  because  there  is  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure for  bringing  such  efforts  to  a 
close.  The  majority  leader  embarked 
on  it  yesterda)  when  he  laid  down  the 
cloture  motion,  and  I  clearly  recognize 
that  that  is  within  his  rights  to  do 
under  the  rules.  But  there  is  an  extra 
dimension  involved. 

Now,  the  proponents  of  the  bill  ap- 
parently have  chosen  not  to  make  any 
arguments  even  why  they  think  the 
bill  should  come  up.  Of  course,  that  is 
their    right.    But    those    of    us   who 


oppose  it  intend  to  lay  out  all  the  ar- 
guments as  to  why  we  think  this  bill 
should  not  come  out,  lay  out  what  the 
deficiencies  are  In  this  legislation,  try 
to  make  it  clear  to  our  colleagues  that 
there  are  consequences  from  this  legis- 
lation of  a  magnitude  about  which 
Members  need  to  think. 

Now,  yesterday's  discussion,  of 
course,  appears  in  the  Record  this 
morning,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  Mem- 
bers and  their  staffs  will  review  it  and 
begin  to  perceive  what  is  happening. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  legislation  that 
ordinarily  attracts  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention. It  seems  to  be  localized  in  its 
impact.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  very  much  for  it.  She  has  vis- 
ited around  at  a  lot  of  offices.  The 
chairman  of  the  commission  which 
she  appointed  to  address  this  matter 
has  done  the  same.  Of  course,  the 
chairman  is  the  very  able  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  he 
has  also  visited  with  Members  to  try  to 
lobby  on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 

So  what  we  hope  and  intend  to  do 
today  is  to  develop  further  the  case 
outlining  the  deficiencies  in  this  legis- 
lation, the  defects,  its  failure  to  ad- 
dress a  range  of  problems,  to  make  the 
point  that  they  are  so  deep  and  exten- 
sive that  really  the  legislation  cannot 
be  corrected  through  the  amending 
process  here  on  the  floor,  and  that 
therefore  Memt>ers  should  reach  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  so  much 
wrong  with  this  legislation,  there  are 
so  many  weaknesses  in  it,  there  are  so 
many  unanswered  questions,  there  are 
so  many  problems  that  have  not  been 
addressed  we  simply  ought  not  to  take 
the  legislation  up  and  let  the  Secre- 
tary go  back  and  try  again  to  come  up 
with  an  arrangement  or  a  formula 
that  makes  sense,  that  meets  these 
problems,  that  answers  these  ques- 
tions, that  achieves  a  regional  consen- 
sus which  is  perceived  by  Members  of 
this  body  as  a  reasonable  solution. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday  on  these 
issues,  there  ought  to  be  enough  room 
to  work  out  a  resolution  of  them.  It  is 
not  done  in  this  bill,  and  there  is  a 
need,  I  think,  to  go  back  and  the  Sec- 
retary to  engage  in  further  consulta- 
tions and  try  to  work  out  a  resolution 
that  addresses  the  problems  that  are 
being  raised. 

So  there  is  a  substantive  dimension 
to  this  debate,  and  the  cloture  vote  to- 
morrow will  address  that. 

The  discussion  on  the  bill  has  been 
substantive  from  the  beginning  on  this 
motion  to  proceed  without  exception 
on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the 
bill.  The  opponents  have  in  effect  laid 
out  a  series  of  arguments  and  made  a 
number  of  criticisms  which  we  think 
are  of  sufficient  weight  that  the 
Senate  should  conclude  that  we  do  not 
want  to  take  the  bill  up.  We  do  not 
even  want  to  begin  the  process  be- 
cause it  is  so  faulty  that  what  we 


really  need  to  do  is  send  it  back  to  the 
Secretary. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  some  interna- 
tional import  in  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  Senate  act  and  act 
within  the  next  week  or  the  next 
month.  It  is  not  an  issue  which  carries 
that  dimension  to  it. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  very  carefully  review  the  discus- 
sion of  yesterday  and  the  discussion 
that  is  going  to  take  place  today  as 
they  try  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to 
how  to  vote  on  the  cloture  motion 
which  will  be  before  us  tomorrow 
morning.  By  rejecting  the  cloture 
motion  we  would  then  send  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  very  strong  message  that  the 
deficiencies  in  this  legislation  are  such 
that  it  is  the  view  of  the  Senate  that 
she  really  ought  to  make  another 
effort  to  try  and  work  out  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  airports  and  address  the 
whole  range  of  issues  and  questions 
that  have  been  raised  here  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn).  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland.  I  commend  his  stal- 
wart stand  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  behalf  of  judicious  consider- 
ation, rather  than  political  consider- 
ation, of  a  particular  matter  of  impor- 
tance to  all  of  us.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  various  properties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  his  right 
mind  would  say,  "Look,  we  have 
museum  authorities  in  the  United 
States  and  all  of  them  work  extremely 
well.  Therefore,  what  we  really  ought 
to  do  in  our  private  possession  thrust 
here  in  America  is  to  privatize  the 
Smithsonian. 

I  guess,  since  the  Smithsonian  is  lo- 
cated in  the  District  and  not  in  Virgin- 
ia, we  should  get  Mayor  Marion  Barry 
a  group  of  citizens  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  let  us  see  how  we  could 
put  on  a  fire  sale  for  the  Smithsonian. 
There  would  be  all  kinds  of  invaluable 
properties  there  going  for  perhaps, 
even  up  to  the  billions  of  dollars. 

But  I  think  I  could  get  a  group  of  re- 
sponsible citizens  from  the  city  of 
Washington  who  would  be  glad  to  take 
it  over  for  $47  million. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  the  Botan- 
ical Gardens.  I  could  go  back  home 
and  make  a  very  good  political  talk  on 
why  the  United  States  of  America 
should  not  be  planting  flowers  when 
we  are  rxmning  deficits,  and  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  sell  off  the  Botanic 
Garden  and  privatize  it. 

Or  the  National  Zoo.  Someone  could 
well  contend  that  one  zoo  is  enough. 
This  one  we  have  up  here  called  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Why  should  we  have 
two  zoos.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  one  that 


we  have  downtown  and  let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  privatize  that  one. 

And  down  the  list,  which  brings  you 
to  the  logic,  of  course,  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  we  have  and  the  trust  that 
we  have  to  the  people  of  America  for 
these  two  entities,  the  National  Air- 
port and  Dulles. 

The  Washington  National  and 
Dulles  were  developed  with  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayer's 
money,  far  In  excess  of  $47  million. 
The  actual  properties  encompassed  in 
this  particular  fire  sale  is  Just  horribly 
dreadful.  To  think  in  terms  of  $346 
million  in  bond  costs,  that  we  would 
have  to  take  on  under  this  legislation 
in  order  to  get  what  we  have  already 
paid  for.  I  could  go  right  on  down  the 
list  on  that  particular  score. 

But  since  we  are  discussing  the  issue 
of  bringing  this  up  for  consideration, 
let  us  tell  the  National  Congress  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  here  this  morning 
what  we  are  not  considering,  which  I 
think  is  tui  important  responsibility, 
and  the  distinguished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer would  perhaps  from  his  experi- 
ence, far  greater  than  this  particular 
Senator— the  Senator  from  Utah  Is 
now  presiding,  our  astronaut  friend 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for, 
and  I  think  has  done  a  very  coura- 
geous thing  In  bringing  an  awareness 
to  the  American  public  of  the  impor- 
tance of  our  space  program  here  in  the 
United  States.  He  took  his  life  at  risk. 
He  took  the  discipline,  the  hard  train- 
ing, the  sacrifice  of  time,  and  every- 
thing else  because  he  was  that  dedicat- 
ed to  our  space  program. 

I  do  want  to  associate  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  with  my  fol- 
lowing remarks.  I  have  misgivings,  this 
Senator  does,  about  the  conduct  of  the 
space  shuttle  disaster  investigation, 
and  the  conduct  of  that  particular  In- 
vestigation has  disturbed  me  from  the 
very  word  "go."  I  realize  the  cold 
weather  was  a  problem,  because  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  is  not  that  far 
away  from  where  I  live  In  South  Caro- 
lina. In  fact,  the  previous  month  In 
December,  we  had  a  nighttime  launch 
at  Canaveral  and  I  stayed  down  Just 
outside  the  city  of  Charleston  there  on 
the  beach.  We  could  walk  out  in 
Charleston,  SC,  and  look  300  miles 
down  range  in  the  Atlantic  at  night- 
time, and  we  observed  the  night 
launch. 

We  do  not  necessarily  have  the  same 
cold  weather  at  Canaveral— that  was 
the  unusual  part— that  we  have  in 
South  Carolina,  but  my  pipes  froze  on 
the  evening  of  January  27,  the  morn- 
ing of  January  28,  and  I  had  to  pay  to 
repair  all  the  pipes  that  burst  under 
the  house  and  stopped  the  loss  of 
water  and  other  damage  that  oc- 
cuired. 

So,  when  we  were  on  the  floor  that 
afternoon  of  January  28,  I  was  won- 
dering about  the  cold  and  what  experi- 
ence they  had.  I  was  rather  shocked 


later  to  learn  of  the  O-ring  failure  and 
how  NASA  itself  had  come  to  observe 
the  damaging  effect  upon  these  O- 
rings  by  cold  weather. 

But  I  was  even  more  greatly  and  se- 
riously shocked  by  a  statement  made 
by  one  of  the  most  responsible  of  all  In 
the  system.  Astronaut  Bob  Crlppen.  I 
did  not  hear  Astronaut  Crlppen  make 
that  statement,  but  it  was  related  to 
me  in  a  telephone  conversation  and 
then  under  sworn  testimony  by  the  en- 
gineer In  authority,  the  No.  1  man  at 
the  Cape  for  Morton  Thiokol,  Mr. 
McDonald.  I  asked  him  about  what  oc- 
curred. He  went  in  to,  as  you  all  know 
now,  what  he  observed  and  knew 
about  the  particular  O-rlngs'  near 
complete  failure  In  January  of  1985 
where  the  bumthrough  occurred  not 
only  on  the  primary  but  the  secondary 
ring.  As  a  result,  the  Cook  letter  had 
been  written  which  was  related  In  an 
article  this  past  weekend  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Mr.  Cook  himself. 

Mr.  Cook's  memo  was  written  in 
July  of  1085.  Thereupon,  in  August  of 
last  year,  1985,  a  special  panel  was 
convened  by  NASA  here  in  Washing- 
ton. They  were  so  concerned  that  in 
November  we  had  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington the  automotive  engineering 
conference  in  this  city.  The  NASA  en- 
gineers and  others  attended  the  auto- 
motive engineering  conference  to  see 
if  they  could  come  up  with  some  Ideas 
how  to  confront  and  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

So,  it  was  a  known  problem,  what  we 
say,  knowingly,  In  the  law,  and,  on 
January  27  when  they  got  ready  with 
the  known  problem,  the  head  man  at 
Morton  Thiokol— not  "at"— that  is 
misleading— of  Morton  Thiokol  at 
Cape  Canaveral— this  Is  a  very  impor- 
tant point— he  was  the  authority  to 
sign  off  for  the  contractor.  He  said, 
"No,  I  object  to  that  launch." 

And  then  a  very  heated  discussion 
came  out  with  respect  to  the  pressure 
brought  by  the  Huntvllle  group.  One 
Huntsvllle  gentleman,  Mr.  Hardy, 
wanted  to  know  what  gives  down 
there.  We  are  not  going  to  try  to 
change  the  launch  commit  criteria  at 
this  time. 

You  see,  that  is  an  important  state- 
ment to  study  because  the  criteria 
were  not  being  changed.  On  a  more  in- 
depth  study,  we  found  out  that  the  O- 
rlng  had  been  made  a  crlticallty-one 
Item.  But  Hardy  Is  thinking  that  he 
maybe  knows  more  about  the  O-ring. 
He  wants  to  get  this  shuttle  launched. 

So  he  is  saying  to  McDonald  at  the 
Cape,  "What  gives  here?  This  Is  no 
time  to  change  criteria."  And  McDon- 
ald Is  pleading,  I'm  not  changing  cri- 
teria. I'm  responding  to  criteria.  I'm 
responding  to  known  facts  and  I'm  not 
signing  off." 

I  am,  of  course,  paraphrasing. 

Thereupon,  Mulloy  comes  on  the 
line  and  he  says,  "My  Ood,  Thiokol, 
are  we  going  to  have  to  wait  until 


April  to  launch?"  lydo  not  have  the 
verbatim  quote  here  this  morning,  but 
that  Is  what  he  was  saying- "Let's  get 
going." 

And  even  then,  with  that  kind  of 
pressure,  Mr.  McOonald  said  "No." 
And,  in  essence,  they  said.  "We  wlU  fix 
you.  We  will  go  to  your  personnel 
office  2,000  miles  across  the  country 
and  we  will  make  this  a  management 
rather  than  an  engineering  decision." 

So,  at  11:45  at  night,  they  had  the 
gentleman  overruled.  Thereupon,  the 
next  morning,  Mr.  McDonald  related 
his  three  concerns— the  O-ring.  the  Ice 
on  the  launch  pad,  and  then,  of 
course,  at  that  particular  time,  the 
threat  high  seas  posed  to  the  ships 
and  to  the  recovery  of  solid  rocket 
boosters.  The  retrieval  boats  had  been 
called  in  to  shore  because  of  the  high 
seas  early  the  morning  of  January  28. 
When  the  boosters  are  thrown  off  by 
the  shuttle,  Thiokol  retrieves  them  be- 
cause they  are  reusable.  Also,  there  Is 
a  postfllght  Inspection  of  the  boosters 
to  determine  what  damage,  if  any.  did 
occur  to  the  O-rlngs.  That  Is  exactly 
what  he  had  In  mind.  He  had  O-rlng 
problems  and  failure  on  his  mind  at 
that  time.  And  he  said,  well,  at  least, 
as  contractors,  if  you  all  want  to  be  so 
managerial- and,  of  course,  I  am  again 
paraphrasing— we  have  to  be  able  to 
retrieve  the  boosters. 

But  they  said  no,  they  would  not 
wait  until  the  afternoon  of  the  28th 
when  the  weather  would  have  warmed 
up  and  the  seas  would  have  calmed. 
There  was  pressure. 

And  I  asked  Mr.  McDonald.  "Well, 
what  kind  of  pressure?"  And  he  said— 
and  this  Is  the  answer  he  gave  to  the 
Rogers  Commission  and  therein  when 
he  quoted  Bob  Crlppen— "The  entire 
launch  approval  philosophy  was 
changed  or  reversed  or  different  for 
the  first  time  and.  Instead  of  the  con- 
tractor  justifying  why  to  fly,  the  con- 
tractor was  justifying  why  not  to  fly." 

Now,  here  is  a  very  Important  fact 
that  strikes  me.  You  know,  as  Sena- 
tors in  the  service  up  here,  you 
become  more  or  less,  in  a  sense,  a  trial 
lawyer.  We  are  in  hearings  every  day. 
That  is  what  is  going  on  now,  the 
hearings  In  the  different  committees. 
And  we  are  hearing  the  adversary  pro- 
ceedings and  witnesses  on  both  sides. 
Before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I  also 
had  practically  another  20  years 
before  the  trial  bar  in  my  SUte  of 
South  Carolina.  So  when  I  am  hearing 
the  witness  say  that,  I  know  that  the 
process,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  is  not 
flawed.  Flaws  infer  a  flaw  in  the  cloth 
or  flaw  In  the  metal,  something  un- 
foreseen. On  the  contrary,  the  process 
was  tried  and  true.  Here,  instead  of 
flawed,  it  was  violated,  and  that  Is  Im- 
portant to  the  investigation. 

And.'  knowing  that,  when  Secretary 
Rogers  came  to  the  hearing  that  we 
had— hearing,  singular— I  asked  about 
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launch  pressure.  However,  since  that 
hearing  on  February  18,  I  cannot  get 
any  more  hearings.  That  is  my  objec- 
tion here  this  morning.  They  are 
stonewalling  me. 

(Mr.  PRESSLER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Who  is  stonewalling  the  Senator? 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Stonewalling,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Danforth,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Senator 
Gorton  of  Washington.  We  have 
asked  in  written  requests  for  hearings 
and  they  keep  negotiating. 

I  want  to  complete  th^t  thought  and 
come  right  down  to  why  because  the 
case  is  getting  awfully  cold.  We  had.  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  precedent  based  on  the  1967  in- 
vestigation of  the  Apollo  disaster.  In 
1967,  we  had  the  Senate  investigate, 
go  immediately  to  an  investigation 
within  10  days  after  the  Apollo  acci- 
dent. We  pursued  it  for  12  months  in  a 
bipartisan  fashion  and  what  we  had,  in 
essence,  was  a  very  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive investigation. 

And,  with  that  particular  precedent, 
we  started  in  here.  I  am  back  now  to 
having  Secretary  Rogers.  I  am  saying, 
"Mr.  Secretary"— he  was  telling  about 
the  staff  and  almost  emphasizing  to 
us,  I  guess,  in  the  shadows  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  how  economical  he 
was  going  to  be.  Well,  this  is  no  time 
or  place  to  really  be  so  economical. 
They  need  to  be  hot  on  the  trail  and 
get  the  witnesses'  statements  while 
they  are  fresh  in  their  minds  and 
while  the  witnesses  are  available  and 
the  testimony  and  the  evidence  is 
available,  which  is  what  I  am  worried 
about.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  available 
any  longer.  Seven  weeks  have  passed. 

I  was  asking  the  Secretary.  I  said, 
"Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  got  a  very 
diligent  and  hardworking  commission. 
I  could  see  you  could  get  out  and  do 
these  things,  but  you  can't  reaUy  do  it 
aU.  What  you  need  are  field  investiga- 
tors." Five  Investigators,  I  suggested, 
down  at  Canaveral  and  5  at  Huntsville, 
5  at  Houston,  and  5  up  at  Brigham 
City,  and  give  us  10  here  to  look  at 
Congress  to  see  whether  the  Congress 
brought  the  pressure,  to  look  at  NASA 
and  see  whether  NASA  was  being  pres- 
sured, and  look  at  the  White  House 
and  see  their  interest  and  whether 
there  was  any  White  House  pressure. 

And  the  distinguished  Secretary 
said,  "This  is  not  any  gumshoe  oper- 
ation." I  believe  in  his  statement  at 
that  time,  he  said,  "I'm  not  going  to 
have  a  giunshoe  walking  around 
asking  some  person  one  at  a  time."  He 
stated  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
a  lot  of  reading. 

I  said.  "Well,  now,  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  is  what  I  am  doing  is  I  am  reading 
from  the  gumshoes  of  Aviation  Week 
and  ABC  and  the  New  York  Times." 
And  I  am  leaving  out  one  significant 


edition,  namely,  the  Washington  Post, 
because,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  I  want 
to  get  to  them  later. 

But  Secretary  Rogers  did  not  want 
to  do  that.  I  wanted  it  right  here  that 
minute.  We  have  hundreds  of  investi- 
gators going  after  the  particulars,  and 
it  should  be,  hundreds  of  investigators 
going  after  both  the  physical  and  the 
technical  evidence.  We  have  got  the 
Navy  and  the  ships,  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  engineers,  the  contractors  making 
tests,  and  this  is  all  good.  Hundreds 
and  himdreds  going  after  the  physical 
evidence.  I  do  not  know  who  is  going 
after  the  human  evidence.  In  fact,  I 
think  there  is  a  block  on  doing  it  and  I 
felt  there  has  been  a  block  on  doing  it 
all  along.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
have  asked  the  White  House  any  ques- 
tions about  their  telephone  logs,  their 
communications,  or  anything  else  of 
that  kind  between  the  White  House 
and  NASA,  between  NASA  and  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  All  of  these  things  come  im- 
mediately to  mind.  Why  was  the  proc- 
ess on  this  occasion  violated? 

Now,  let  me,  in  order— and  I  will  be 
glad  to  try  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question.  Then  I  will  go  back  and 
make  a  seriatim,  in  my  way,  of  trying 
to  develop  my  concerns. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  welcome  the 
question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  was  interested,  howev- 
er, in  what  he  had  to  say  about  the 
lack  of  conunittee  action  in  this 
matter.  I  take  it  that  this  would  be  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  The  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. The  chairman  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri,  Sena- 
tor John  DANyoRXH,  and  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  Democratic  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Slaoe  Gorton,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  Democratic  member  is 
our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Senator  Don  Riegle. 

Now,  we  have  worked  to  investigate 
these  matters.  Senator  Riegle  and  I 
talked  to  Mr.  McDonald  before  he  was 
invited  to  Washington,  and  he  told  us 
he  was  concerned  thai  his  statement 
given  in  the  private  session  hearing  of 
the  Rogers'  Commission  on  the  previ- 
ous Friday  was  leaked  in  part  and  was 
not  a  fair  coverage  of  all  he  had  said. 

And  it  was  not  a  fair  coverage  of 
what  he  had  said.  He  wanted  to  testi- 
fy. He  wanted  to  come  all  the  way  to 
Washington  to  make  a  complete  state- 
ment, and  he  came  all  the  way  to 
Washington  to  make  a  complete  state- 
ment. Therein  Is  the  big  difference 
that  should  be  understood. 


It  was  the  understanding  of  Senator 
Danfohth.  Senator  Gorton,  Senator 
Riegle  and  myself  that  we  would  take 
a  statement  in  private.  We  called 
ahead  to  Secretary  Rogers,  and  Secre- 
tary Rogers  had  promiseo  to  give  us 
his  statement  in  a  public  hearing  the 
following  week.  I  think  it  was  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Congress  that  got  some  of 
these  hearings  to  be  public  which  I 
think  is  one  good  result. 

But  otherwise  we  were  going  to  take 
Mr.  McDonald's  statement  in  private, 
and  by  the  morning  that  he  was  to 
show  up,  which  was  the  next  morn- 
ing—we  only  agreed  on  the  afternoon 
before,  and  called  him.  And  to  show 
how  anxious  he  was,  he  came  right 
away,  the  next  morning,  and  spent 
hours  in  Washington.  He  was  inter- 
cepted, and  I  can  only  surmise  from 
there. 

I  know  from  my  particular  point,  I 
was  called  earlier  that  morning,  and 
asked  about  the  hearing.  In  fact,  I  was 
asked  by  a  Congressman  if  he  could 
come  over  to  the  hearing.  I  said, 
"Where  did  you  learn  about  this?"  I 
was  immediately  in  communication 
with  Chairman  Danforth  saying,  look, 
the  bell  has  rung.  We  cannot  unring 
the  bell.  McDonald's  presence  is  in  the 
public  domain.  I  stand  for  Gov- 
ernment in  the  sunshine.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  postured  as  taking,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  statements  in 
private.  The  unknown  'reason,  of 
course,  was  that  it  was  going  to  be 
taken  in  public  the  next  Tuesday,  but 
we  wanted  a  complete  statement.  We 
were  fearful  about  the  change  that 
could  occur  under  certain  pressures  or 
by  lapse  of  memory  or  anything  else.  I 
am  not  ascribing  anj^thing  improper  to 
the  individual  witness  himself,  Mr. 
McDonald,  but  we  were  worried  about 
that. 

It  was  highly  important  to  get  that 
full  statement.  We  needed  it  then,  and 
would  not  wait  again  for  the  Commis- 
sion. At  least  Senator  Riegle  and 
myself  both  felt  that  way,  and  felt 
very  strongly  about  it. 

When  we  got  around  to  see  Mr. 
McDonald  and  to  taking  his  state- 
ment, we  could  not  find  Mr.  McDon- 
ald. I  was  told  he  was  hidden  some- 
where, had  been  hiding  since  12 
o'clock  for  over  3  hours,  and  that  I 
could  talk  to  him  on  the  squawk  box.  I 
said,  "I  will  not  demean  my  position  as 
a  U.S.  Senator  to  talking  on  squawk 
boxes  to  anyone.  If  you  folks  still  want 
to  get  his  statement  in  private— I  want 
it  in  public— I  will  withdraw  so  you  at 
least  can  accomplish  that.  I  am  the 
one  who  wants  a  public  statement.  I 
do  not  have  to  be  present  If  you 
choose  to  continue.  I  do  not  need  to 
hear  his  statement.  I  have  heard  the 
gentleman.  He  has  talked  to  me."  So  I 
did  withdraw. 

So  we  all  know  now  I  did  not  take 
the  statement.  In  addition  to  hidbig 


with  all  the  witnesses,  and  that  kind 
of  shenanigans  which  I  have  not  seen 
up  here  in  20  years,  we  then  asked  for 
a  hearing— meanwhile.  Dr.  Graham 
called  to  talk  to  me.  He  called  several 
times.  I  said.  'I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
you  in  public  Dr.  Graham,  but  not  in 
private."  At  that  point.  Dr.  Graham 
was  scheduled  to  testify  at  a  hearing 
the  ensuing  Wednesday  on  the  NASA 
fiscal  year  1987  budget  request.  Sena- 
tor RiBGLK  and  I  suggested  this  slot  be 
used  for  another  oversight  hearing. 
However.  Senators  Gorton  and  Dan- 
roRTH  canceled  the  scheduled  hearing. 
So  Senator  Gore.  Senator  Riegle. 
and  Senator  Rollings  under  the  rules 
as  three  members  of  the  conunittee 
asked  that  it  be  rescheduled  so  we 
could  fulfill  our  oversight  resf)onsibil- 
Ity.  Here  was  the  witness.  Dr.  Graham. 
who  said  he  wanted  to  be  heard.  Here 
was  the  ranking  member  saying  he 
wanted  to  hear  him.  But  here  was  the 
chairman  and  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man stonewalling.  They  did  not  want 
to  have  a  hearing  concerning  oversight 
of  the  accident.  And  in  the  negotia- 
tions that  had  been  going  on  too  long, 
they  said,  "You  go  ahead  and  just  ask 
them  about  the  budget,  but  do  not  ask 
them  anything  about  the  needs  that 
go  in  behind  that  budget."  We  have 
the  oversight  responsibility. 

I  have  a  great,  a  deeper,  and  a  more 
lasting  responsibility  than  Secretary 
Rogers  has.  I  have  to  not  only  find  out 
what  all  he  is  looking  for,  but  I  have 
to  justify  what  I  find,  and  I  have  to 
support  it  in  my  vote.  I  have  to  contin- 
ue on. 

We  want  to  continue  on  with  this 
space  program.  We  want  to  reestablish 
the  credibility. 

(Mr.  PRESSLER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  I  may  ask,  is  the  Sena- 
tor saying  to  me  that  the  committee 
has  only  had  one  hearing,  or  one 
meeting  or  no  meeting  or  will  not  hold 
meetings? 

Mr.  HOUJNGS.  Senator,  the 
answer  to  your  question  is  yes.  We 
have  had  one  meeting.  We  have  been 
told  by  Senator  Danforth  if  we  find 
any  fault  with  something  wrong  with 
the  Rogers  Commission,  then  maybe 
we  can  have  another  hearing  on  the 
score.  His  rationale,  of  course,  is  I  do 
not  want  to  have  confusion,  to  have 
two  investigating  committees.  There  is 
no  confusion  with  NASA.  They  are 
making  their  investigation  along  with 
the  Rogers  Commission.  There  is  no 
confusion  there. 

But  for  responsible  Senators  to  call 
for  hearings  to  bring  out  into  the 
open,  and  in  the  public  light  the  inves- 
tigative part  of  the  accident,  we  are 
told  "No."  I  can  see  going  off  the 
record  in  private  if  Members  want  to 
express  personal  opinions  and  draw  up 
a  report.  But  we  have  always  used  the 
Government  in  the  sunshine,  and  an 
open  process  to  Investigate  up  here. 


We  did  not  think  anything  but  the 
truth  should  come  out,  and  If  we  are 
at  fault  in  the  Congress,  or  they  are  at 
fault  in  NASA,  or  they  are  at  fault  in 
the  White  House,  whatever  it  is.  that 
is  going  to  dance  around  the  fire. 

Let  us  get  to  the  point.  They  use 
that  nebulous  excuse  about  confusion, 
and  they  said  something  about  grand- 
standing. One  time  the  chairman  used 
"circus."  The  only  circus.  Senator,  I 
have  seen  around  here  is  when  they 
secreted  the  witness,  and  however 
they  brainwashed  him.  they  had  him 
intimidated.  It  was  a  different  McDon- 
ald on  the  squawk  box  than  it  was 
talking  to  me  on  the  telephone.  He 
was  afraid  to  talk  to  me.  I  said  maybe 
I  am  the  problem.  I  will  get  out.  I 
guess  they  told  him  that  fellow  is 
trying  to  get  on  TV  or  something  else 
of  that  kind.  Not  at  all. 

I  have  not  said  anything  around 
here.  I  could  have  been  on  more  TV 
programs  than  you  have  ever  seen. 

We  are  trying  to  get  to  the  root  of 
this  particular  problem. 

So  McDonald  will  not  talk. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
ask  the  Senator  to  yield  any  further. 
He  has  made  reference  to  the  rule, 
and  to  the  "three  Members"  require- 
ment in  that  rule.  So  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  fully  aware.  I  am  not  seek- 
ing to  edify  him  or  anyone  else.  But  if 
he  would  allow  me,  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
language  of  rule  26  which  is  pertinent, 
and  it  might  be  helpful  if  I  did  read 
that  into  the  Record,  not  that  the 
Senator  has  to  be  educated  on  this.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  and  I  have  talked 
about  the  rule  a  good  many  times  in 
the  past.  He  has  been  here  for  a  long 
time.  He  knows  what  the  rule  is. 

I  quote  from  paragraph  3  of  rule  26. 
It  is  as  follows: 

If  at  least  three  members  of  any  such 
committee  desire  that  a  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  be  called  by  the  chairman, 
those  members  may  file  In  the  office  of  the 
committee  their  written  request  to  the 
chairman  for  that  special  meeting.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shaU  notify  the 
chairman  of  the  filing  of  the  request.  If. 
within  3  calendar  days  after  the  f Ulng  of  the 
request,  the  chairman  does  not  call  the  re- 
quested special  meeting  to  be  held  within  7 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the  request, 
a  majority  of  the  members 

This  may  be  the  problem  area.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem area.  They  made  it  a  partisan 
thing. 

Mr.  BYRD  [reading]: 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  committee 
their  written  notice  that  the  special  meeting 
of  the  committee  will  be  held  specifying  the 
date  and  hour  of  that  special  meeting.  The 
committee  shall  meet  on  that  day  and  hour. 
Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  notice, 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify  all 
members  of  the  committee  that  such  special 
meeting  will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  iU 


date  and  hour.  If  the  chairman  of  any  such 
committee  is  not  present  at  any  regular,  ad- 
ditional, or  special  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  ranking  member  of  the  majority 
party  of  the  committee  who  Is  preaent  shall 
preside  at  that  meeting. 

I  think  I  need  read  no  further. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  letting  me  read  that  into  the 
Record.  The  problem  is,  as  he  has  In- 
dicated, as  I  understand  it,  in  getting  a 
majority  of  the  committee  to  act.  I 
infer,  by  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor is  saying,  that  there  is  some  prob- 
lem in  that  regard. 

I  think  what  he  is  doing  here  is  a 
service.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Senate 
really  knows,  or  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  really  knows  why  such 
hearings  have  not  been  conducted  al- 
ready. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate.  We  have  to  act  on  the  NASA 
budgets.  We  have  the  responsibility  of 
oversight  under  the  Constitution.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  trying  to  proceed 
with  what  he  perceives  to  t)e  his  re- 
sponsibilities in  that  regard. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee, before  the  evidence  gets  cold, 
which  would  have  a  meeting.  That 
ought  to  be  done.  In  the  interest  of 
our  Nation's  space  program  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  lives  of  people  who  are 
going  to  continue  to  be  involved  in 
that  program,  there  ought  to  be  com- 
mittee meetings  or  hearings  going  on 
now,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  What  we  have  is 
that  we  have  to  respond  to  our  respon- 
sibility in  a  catch-22  situation.  We  are 
told  by  Chairman  Danforth  if  we  find 
something  wrong  with  the  Rogers 
Conunisslon,  then  maybe  we  can  have 
some  hearings.  In  order  to  do  my  job.  I 
have  to  find  fault  with  the  Commis- 
sion. I  am  not  running  around  trying 
to  find  fault.  I  have  some  misgivings 
about  the  way  they  are  doing  it.  But  in 
large  measure,  they  have  been  work- 
ing around  the  clock,  they  have 
brought  out  these  points,  and  they 
have  traveled  about.  They  are  abso- 
lute experts.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Every  Presidental  commission  has  a 
dual  role.  They  serve  as  a  jury  for  the 
investigation,  and  they  are  eminently 
qualified  to  do  this.  There  is  nobody 
who  would  reflect  in  any  way  on  that 
particular  score. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  questions,  par- 
ticularly Sally  Ride's  question  that 
she  has  asked,  with  her  eyebrows  and 
her  facial  expressions.  That  meant 
more  to  me  than  anything  else. 

But,  they  also  have  another  role, 
which  is  just  as  important,  of  investi- 
gating. What  you  need  in  that  particu- 
lar instance  is  field  experts.  Let  us  call 
them  gumshoes.  It  is  those  who  are 
used  to  taking  statements  from  wit- 
nesses and  going  around  one  on  one 
asking  questions.  'Where  were  you? 
Did  you  call  anyone?  Did  you  receive 
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any  calls?  How  long  were  you  in  this 
particular  post?" 

Then  there  are  negative  statements 
such  as  when  they  say.  "I  do  not  know 
anything."  You  get  that  statement. 

You  keep  coming  down  and  then  you 
bring  all  those  statements  in  from  all 
the  investigators  and  correlate  them 
here  at  headquarters,  so  to  speak,  in 
Washington  where  they  are  doing  the 
job. 

We  had  91  such  field  investigators 
on  Three  Mile  Island.  The  best  I  can 
hear  is  that  the  Commission  has  a 
staff  of  13.  and  the  staff  are  mostly 
lawyers.  PR  people,  et  cetera.  Then 
they  have  a  computer  into  which  all 
the  testimony  and  information  is  fed 
to  find  discrepancies.  What  we  need  is 
a  human  computer.  I  can  get  you  some 
from  over  at  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  know  how  to  investigate, 
from  the  FBI.  and  from  other  agencies 
of  Government,  such  as  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  They  know  how  to 
ask  witnesses  questions  and  go  right  in 
on  an  experienced  basis. 

I  doubt  if  the  majority  of  the  Rogers 
Commission  ever  went  around  and  in- 
vestigated a  day  in  their  lives. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  am  sorry  I  have  to  leave  but  I  under- 
stand what  he  is  saying.  I  wiU  certain- 
ly read  the  Record.  I  do  compliment 
the  Senator,  not  only  for  his  state- 
ment here  today  but  also  for  his  dedi- 
cation to  duty  in  trying  to  pursue  this 
matter. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader.  Let  me  complete  that 
thought  as  to  my  suggestion.  I  have  to 
find  fault  with  the  Rogers  Commission 
before  I  can  investigate  and  perform 
my  responsibility.  But  I  bring  Secre- 
tary Roger  up  and  we  ask  him  to  pro- 
vide the  information  and  he  says,  "I 
am  not  furnishing  any.  I  might  re- 
spond to  some  questions  from  time  to 
time.  But,  you  cannot  have  the  state- 
ments, you  cannot  have  this  or  that." 

So  I  cannot  find  good  or  bad.  Since  I 
cannot  find,  I  cannot  find  fault.  If  I 
cannot  find  fault,  I  caimot  have  any 
hearings.  They  have  you  cut  off  and  it 
Just  moves  on  and  the  case  gets  cold. 

I  have  some  things  that  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  are  being  discussed. 
For  example,  the  original,  January  28, 
version  of  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress President  Reagan  was  to  give  on 
the  day  of  the  disaster.  First  they  said 
there  was  no  copy,  that  there  was 
nothing  available.  They  did  not  know 
what  we  were  talking  about.  Then 
ABC  followed  it  down  and  got  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  talk.  Now  I  am 
told  Just  in  the  last  few  hours  that  the 
White  House  has  apologized  to  ABC 
and  said,  "Well,  we  did  not  give  you  all 
the  talk." 

Well,  It  is  obvious  they  did  not  give 
all  the  talk.  You  can  see  that  from 
what  we  were  furnished  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 


The  incredible  part,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  so  I  say  incredible,  is  they  say— 
and  I  know  the  Senator  has  to  leave 
the  floor— that  NASA  asked  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  that 
State  of  the  Union  Message  to  touch 
on  Christa  McAulif fe  and  her  pioneer- 
ing in  space  and  how  this  was  the  fore- 
nmner  of  spaceflights  in  the  1990's. 
They  would  have  you  believe  that  that 
specific  request  by  NASA  was  thrown 
aside,  that  it  did  not  get  to  the 
speechwriters.  Instead,  they  want  you 
to  believe,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  thought  it  was  important 
enough  to  mention  a  scientific  experi- 
ment being  conducted  on  the  CTioZ- 
lenger  but  not  to  mention  Christa 
McAuliffe,  the  very  person  that  start- 
ed the  teacher  in  space  program. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions 
that  go  through  the  lay  mind  in  Amer- 
ica today. 

We  are  not  asking  those  questions. 
We  are  told  about  computerization  of 
statements  but  we  are  failing  to  ask 
the  hard  questions. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  can  get 
them,  but  the  Commission  did  ask  one 
person,  "Did  you  bring  pressure?" 
That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  You 
do  not  ask  a  conclusion.  You  let  the 
conclusion  be  drawn  from  the  various 
facts  about  the  calls,  the  actions,  the 
letters,  and  whatever  else  comes  out, 
and  then  the  conclusion  is  to  be  made 
by  the  Rogers  Commission  or  o\a  U.S. 
Senate,  whether  there  was  extraordi- 
nary pressure  that  caused  a  violation 
of  the  process. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield 
again,  this  is  a  strange  way  of  doing 
things,  as  I  see  it.  I  do  nut  understand 
why  the  Senate  and/or  its  committees 
have  to  wait  to  see  if  someone  is 
making  a  mistake.  That  does  not  ful- 
fill our  responsibilities.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  feels  that  way  about  it.  He 
has  said  so  time  and  time  again.  I 
would  hope  the  committee  would  have 
hearings. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  find  these 
things  out  for  ourselves.  Whatever  the 
Commission  finds  out  will  be  helpful, 
and  I  think  they  are  doing  a  good  Job. 
But  at  some  point  in  time  the  ques- 
tions are  going  to  be  asked:  "What  did 
you  do?  What  did  the  Senate  do? 
What  did  the  Senate  committee  do? 
What  did  your  investigation  turn  up? 
What  did  it  teU  you?" 

I  again  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader.  I  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

Along  that  line.  I  might  refer  to  the 
thought  the  distinguished  leader 
touched  upon. 

Our  ranking  member.  Senator  Don 
RixGLE,  has  written  a  letter.  I  am  told, 
and  asked  that  certain  witnesses  be  al- 
lowed to  appear  in  a  segmented  series 
of  at  least  four  hearings,  where  we 
could  touch  on  different  subjects,  and 
fulfill    both    our    authorization    and 


oversight  responsibilities.  The  wit- 
nesses that  we  would  like  to  have  are 
listed.  I  keep  on  being  told  that,  "We 
are  looking  at  it.  Yes,  you  might  get 
your  hearings." 

Of  course,  important  time  is  passing 
now.  We  are  only  asking  the  conclu- 
sive question  of,  "Did  you  bring  pres- 
sure?" The  obvious  answer  Is,  "No." 

I  might  refer  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas to  something  that  really  points 
up  what  he  has  referred  to. 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  to 
Woodward  and  Bernstein.  There  is  a 
very  peculiar  attitude. 

Here  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.,  goes  and  brings  out  Just  exactly 
what  we  were  trying  to  find  out  about. 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  after  they 
learned  from  the  ABC  investigation, 
headlined  it  "NASA  Sought  State  of 
the  Union  Plug."  Find  that  in  the 
Washington  Post,  not  Just  the  head- 
line, but  the  story. 

No,  sir.  They  would  be  on  that  like  a 
June  bug. 

Whatever  it  is  now,  they  are  on 
Imelda  Marcos'  shoes  and  dresses,  her 
clothes.  But  the  important  thing  to 
the  American  people,  where  we  have 
lost  seven  brave  Americans,  is  they 
cannot  find  out  anything  about  the 
state  of  the  Union  plug.  Let  us  read 
that  since  I  mentioned  it.  People  do 
not  know  this  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It 
was  sent  over  by  NASA  a  few  weeks 
ahead  of  time.  I  am  told  it  was  signed 
by  Phil  Culbertson.  I  have  been  asking 
to  hear  from  him. 

He  is  the  one  who  was  the  No.  1  man 
at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  the  day 
of  the  launch.  He  has  yet  to  testify. 
They  have  not  brought  the  No.  1  man 
at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  on 
behalf  of  NASA  before  the  Commis- 
sion. He  said  there  was  not  any  pres- 
sure. Why  should  there  be  pressure? 
Maybe  he  was  the  one  bringing  the 
pressure.  He  signed  off  on  this  NASA 
draft  statement. 

Can  you  not  see  me  as  Director  of 
NASA,  the  head  man.  sending  this  to 
the  White  House  and  saying.  "Draft 
input  for  State  of  Union  Message?" 

I  wish  I  had  the  exact  date  here.  I 
am  told  it  was  in  January,  the  same 
month.  The  accident  happened  on 
January  28.  This  happened  the  same 
month.  Here  is  the  exact  quote. 

Tonight,  while  I  am  8[>eaUng  to  you— 

This  is  what  President  Reagan  is 
supposed  to  be  sajing  according  to 
NASA  folks— 

a  young  elementary  school  teacher  from 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  Is  taking  us  all  on 
the  ultimate  field  trip  as  she  orbits  the 
earth  as  the  first  citizen  passenger  on  the 
Space  Shuttle. 

Chiista  McAuUffe's  Journey  Is  a  prelude 
to  the  journeys  of  other  Americans  and  our 
friends  around  the  world  who  will  be  iivlng 
and  working  together  in  a  permanently 
manned  Space  Station  in  the  mid  19908. 
bringing  a  rich  return  of  scientific,  technical 
and  economic  benefits  to  mankind. 


Mrs.  McAuUffe's  week  in  space  Is  Just  one 
of  the  achievements  in  space  which  we  have 
planned  for  the  coming  year,  however.  The 
VA.  Voyager  spacecraft  has  just  this  week 
visited  the  planet  Uranus  and  sent  back 
striking  images  of  this  distant  world  after  a 
two  billion  mile  trip  in  space.  Later,  we  will 
participate  in  a  worldwide  study  of  Halley's 
comet,  launch  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope, 
launch  the  OalUeo  space  ship  on  lU  way  to 
Jupiter  and  participate  with  our  European 
partners  in  sending  the  Ulysses  spacecraft 
to  explore  the  poles  of  the  sun. 

Our  commitment  to  continuation  of  a 
strong  civil  space  program  through  such 
projects  as  the  Space  Station,  space  trans- 
portation, space  science  and  the  technology 
required  for  the  programs  of  the  1990s,  Is  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  America's  great- 
ness in  space  and  in  the  young  men  and 
women  of  this  nation  who  will  be  the  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  yield  in  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator,  but  I  think  I 
want  to  make  a  coherent  presentation 
to  see  If  v;e  can  try  to  make  some  co- 
herence out  of  this  question  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  genuineness  of  my  particu- 
lar concern.  I  go  now  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  article  that  I  referred  to  earli- 
er by  headline,  which  had  this  article 
on  the  morning  of  March  13: 

Nearly  three  weeks  before  the  space  shut 
tie  Challenger  exploded,  acting  NASA  ad- 
ministrator WUllam  Graham  suggested  that 
President  Reagan  include  a  passage  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address  citing  the 
achievements  of  the  shuttle  and  its  celebrat- 
ed citizen-passenger,  teacher  Christa  McAu- 
liffe. 

In  a  memo  to  the  White  House  dated  Jan. 
8,1986- 

They  did  have  the  date.  These  inves- 
tigative reporters,  these  gumshoes  of 
the  press  have  been  doing  a  better  Job. 
The  Commission  did  not  have  this 
date.  They  do  not  want  to  be  gum- 
shoes, they  are  going  to  be  scientists 
and  they  are  going  to  miss  the  real 
cause  with  their  great  science. 

.  .  .  January  8,  1986,  and  titled  "draft 
input  for  State  of  the  Union  message," 
Graham  suggested  that  Reagan  highlight 
McAuliffe  for  taking  America  on  "the  ulti- 
mate field  trip." 

The  memo  was  solicited  as  part  of  a  rou- 
tine government-wide  effort  to  seek  ideas 
from  the  various  agencies. 

I  shall  divert  from  that  particular 
article  to  say  I  would  like  to  know  of 
the  other  submissions  they  got  from 
the  other  agencies.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  is  so  routine  that  they  get 
from  the  other  agencies  that  is  so 
readily  disregarded,  where  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  one  of  his  great  ini- 
tiatives, a  teacher  in  space,  have  every- 
body down  at  the  Keimedy  Space 
Center  on  a  particular  Sunday  morn- 
ing. For  the  origliudly  planned  Sunday 
launch,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  was  due  to  be  there. 
When  it  was  delayed,  he  was  waved 
off,  but  they  had  other  dignitaries 
there.  This  particular  Senator  had 
schoolchildren  hooked  up  on  Tuesday, 
Januaiy  28,  from  South  Carolina. 
There  were  millions  of  schoolchildren 


all  hooked  up  throughout  the  United 
States.  There  was  tremendous  inter- 
est, all  engendered  by  the  White 
House.  Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  White 
House  goes  cold,  colder  than  that  old 
O  ring.  You  cannot  get  it  to  respond. 

I  can  tell  you  here  and  now,  Mr. 
President,  they  said  the  memo  was  so- 
licited, Just  routine.  Just  routine  talk, 
all  of  a  sudden,  a  routine  flight  with 
scientific  experiment  but  not  a  school- 
teacher. Going  back  to  the  article: 

When  the  Challenger  exploded  73  seconds 
after  launch  on  Jan.  28,  killing  McAuliffe 
and  six  astronauts,  the  President  postponed 
for  a  week  his  annual  message  to  Congress, 
which  had  been  scheduled  for  delivery  that 
night.  The  NASA  draft  referring  to  the  na- 
tion's first  ordinary  citizen  observer  in  space 
was  never  used. 

But  on  Feb.  26.  nearly  a  month  after  the 
tragedy.  White  House  spokesman  Larry 
Speakes  said  that  there  wasn't  "any 
thought  of  ever  putting  anything"  about 
the  shuttle  mission  in  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  "except  referring  to  the  kid's  [a  stu- 
dent! experiment  on  board  and  except  refer- 
ring to  the  commitment  to  the  space  sta- 
tion. 

"Those  two  things  were  in  the  speech 
from  the  start."  Speakes  added  during  the 
morning  White  House  press  briefing.  "Noth- 
ing connected  with  the  shuttle  laimch,  and 
that  story  ought  to  go  away." 

"That  story"  was  a  reference  by  Speakes 
to  rtimors  that  there  was  pressure  from  the 
White  House  to  launch  the  shuttle  in  time 
for  Reagan  to  cite  McAuUffe's  mission  In  an 
annual  message  used  to  sum  up  his  adminis- 
tration's accomplishments— pressure  that 
might  have  caused  the  launch  to  be  made 
on  a  day  when  there  were  increased  haz- 
ards. 

At  the  Feb.  26  briefing,  Speakes  branded 
the  speculation  about  pressure  "the  most  vi- 
cious and  distorted  trumor]  I  have  ever 
heard.  [I'm]  not  only  denying  it,  I'm  saying 
It's  a  rumor  perpetrated  by  the  press." 

Now  all  of  a  sudden  the  press  is  at 
fault. 

I  might  note  that  on  March  12. 
when  ABC  released  this  story.  Dr. 
Graham  was  not  available  for  com- 
ment. He  was  out  of  the  country.  He 
had  been  available  before  that,  run- 
ning up  and  down  in  the  Halls,  calling 
to  try  to  see  me. 

You  could  see  the  fellow.  Now  all  of 
a  sudden  when  we  want  to  know  what 
he  did  about  a  memo,  he  is  out  of  the 
country.  We  cannot  find  him.  They 
have  not  called  him.  He  has  not  testi- 
fied. 

I  know  he  met  with  me  in  private  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  GoRTOw]  and  said  there 
was  not  any  pressure,  there  was  not 
any  concern.  He  did  not  tell  us  of  this 
memo.  He  did  not  act  as  though  there 
was  any  concern,  any  cormection 
whatsoever,  yet  he  had  to  know  of  this 
memo  at  the  particular  time  and  he 
did  not  tell  us. 

In  the  memo  from  Graham,  who  was  not 
avaUable  for  comment  Wednesday  night,  it 
was  suggested  that  Reagan  teU  Congress 
and  a  prime  time  national  television  audi- 
ence: 
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"Tonight,  whUe  1  am  speaking  to  you.  a 
young  elementary  school  teacher  from  Con- 
cord. New  Hampshire.  Is  taking  us  aU  on  the 
ultimate  field  trip  as  she  orbiU  the  Earth  at 
the  first  citizen  passenger  on  the  space 
shuttle. 

"Christa  McAullff's  journey  U  a  prelude 
to  the  journeys  of  other  Americans  and  our 
friends  around  the  world  who  will  be  living 
and  working  together  in  a  permanently 
manned  space  sUtlon  in  the  mid-1990s, 
bringing  a  rich  return  of  scientific,  technical 
and  economic  benefit  to  mankind.  Mi>. 
McAuUffe's  week  in  space  Is  just  one  of  the 
achievemenu  in  space  which  we  have 
planned  for  the  coming  year." 

Shirley  Green.  NASA's  chief  press  aide, 
confirmed  Wednesday  that  a  speechwriter 
in  her  office.  Vera  Hlrschberg.  wrote  the 
passage  in  early  January  after  Reagan's 
Cabinet  secretary.  Alfred  Klngon.  sent  a 
routine  message. 

They  keep  on  usiivg  that  word  "rou- 
tine." They  all  get  to  be  routine. 

*  *  *  to  executive  agencies  and  depart- 
menU  calling  for  Ideas  for  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  speech. 

Now  all  of  a  sudden  all  they  want  to 
really  ask  from  NASA  is  a  matter  of 
routine.  That  is  another  question  in 
my  mind.  Was  it  routine  or  was  it  not 
routine,  or  was  there  a  particular  in- 
terest there? 

Going  back  to  the  article: 

Senior  White  House  officials  said  Wednes- 
day neither  Reagan  nor  his  top  aides  ever 
considered  Including  the  material  in  his 
speech  and  repeated  their  denial  there  was 
any  White  House  pressure  on  NASA  to 
make  the  lU-fated  Challenger  launch. 

"I  never  even  saw  It,"  said  White  House 
Communications  Director  Patrick  Buchan- 
an, who  oversaw  speechwriting  efforts  for 
the  SUte  of  the  Union  Address.  "It  was 
filed  and  forgotten." 

The  memo  was  addressed  to  Klngon. 

They  did  not  say  the  memo  was 
signed  off  by  Phil  Culbertson.  It  does 
not  say  that  in  the  story,  but  we  found 
this  out.  And  he  was  a  man  down  at 
the  Cape,  too.  So  he  Is  the  leading 
man.  He  submitted  the  memo. 

We  have  in  politics  the  famous  cou- 
plet: 

Like  Cato.  give  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause. 

We  have  that  in  science,  with  the 
White  House.  We  send  over  the  memo 
and  race  down  to  the  Cape.  Could  it 
have  been— I  am  askUig;  I  do  not 
luiow— could  it  have  been  pressure  by 
the  very  man  who  sent  the  memo 
saying: 

I  have  sent  the  memo.  I  have  a  chance  the 
President  mlgnt  do  It.  Let's  get  this  thing 
off  this  morning  so  by  the  afternoon  we  can 
have  It  In  his  talk. 

That  Is  a  logical,  reasonable  question 
to  be  asked. 

A  draft  State  of  the  Union  speech  dated 
Jan.  28,  prepared  before  the  shuttle  explo- 
sion, was  made  available  by  the  White 
House  Wednesday  night  and  contained  only 
a  brief,  one-sentence  reference  to  the  Chal- 
lenger mission. 

The  passage  about  the  ChaUenger  re- 
ferred to  a  young  science  buff  whom 
Reagan    introduced    as    a    "citizen-hero" 
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duiijig  his  address  and  did  not  mention 
either  McAulilfe  or  the  achievements  of  the 
space  shuttle  itself. 

"We  see  today  the  dream  coming  alive  in 
the  spirit  of  discovery  of  21-year-old  Rich- 
ard Cavoli."  the  draft  speech  said.  "All  his 
life  he  has  followed  the  path  of  science  and 
medicine.  Today  the  science  experiment  he 
began  in  high  school  was  launched  on  the 
space  shuttle  Challenger." 

Then  they  go  on  in  the  story  mean- 
while talking  about  recovery  of  the  re- 
mains there,  but  I  know  there  was  an- 
other particular  quote  because  it  was 
asked  over  there  at  NASA.  And  I  now 
leave  that  Chicago  Tribune  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
:icle  in  its  entirety  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  13,  19861 

NASA  SoDCHT  State  or  the  Union  Plug 

(By  George  de  Lama  and  Storer  Rowley) 

Washington.— Nearly  three  weeks  before 
the  space  shuttle  Challenger  exploded, 
acting  NASA  administrator  William 
Graham  suggested  that  President  Reagan 
include  a  passage  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address  citing  the  achievements  of  the 
shuttle  and  its  celebrated  citizen-passenger, 
teacher  Christa  McAuliffe. 

In  a  memo  to  the  White  House  dated  Jan. 
8,  1986,  and  titled  "draft  input  for  SUte  of 
the  Union  message."  Graham  suggested 
that  Reagan  hjghhght  McAuliffe  for  taking 
America  on  "the  ultimate  field  trip." 

The  memo  was  solicited  as  part  of  a  rou- 
tine govemmentwide  effort  to  seek  ideas 
from  t  le  various  agencies. 

When  the  Challenger  exploded  73  seconds 
after  launch  on  Jan.  28,  killing  McAuliffe 
and  six  astronauts,  the  President  postponed 
for  a  week  his  annual  message  to  Congress, 
which  had  been  scheduled  for  delivery  that 
night.  The  NASA  draft  referring  to  the  na- 
tion's first  ordinary  citizen  ot)server  in  space 
wsis  never  used. 

But  on  Feb.  26,  nearly  a  month  after  the 
tragedy.  White  House  spokesman  Larry 
Speakes  said  that  there  wasn't  "any 
thought  of  ever  putting  anything "  about 
the  shuttle  mission  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  "except  referring  to  the  kid's  [a  stu- 
dent] experiment  on  board  and  except  refer- 
ring to  the  commitment  to  the  space  sta- 
tion. 

"Those  two  things  were  in  the  speech 
from  the  start."  Speakes  added  during  the 
morning  White  House  press  briefing.  "Noth- 
ing connected  with  the  shuttle  launch  and 
that  story  ought  to  go  away." 

"That  story"  was  a  reference  by  Speakes 
to  rimiors  that  there  was  pressure  from  the 
White  House  to  launch  the  shuttle  in  time 
for  Reagan  to  cite  McAullffe's  mission  in  an 
annual  message  used  to  sum  up  hi-:  adminis- 
tration's accomplishments— pressure  that 
might  have  caused  the  launch  to  be  made 
on  a  day  when  there  were  increased  haz- 
ards. 

At  the  Feb.  26  briefing,  Speakes  branded 
the  speculation  about  pressure  ""the  most  vi- 
cious and  distorted  (rtimor)  I  have  ever 
heard.  [I'm]  not  only  denying  it,  I'm  saying 
it's  a  rumor  perpetrated  by  the  press." 

In  the  memo  from  Graham,  who  was  not 
available  for  comment  Wednesday  night,  it 
was  suggested  that  Reagan  will  tell  Con- 
gress and  a  prime  time  national  television 
audience: 


"Tonight,  while  I  am  speaking  to  you,  a 
young  elementary  school  teacher  from  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire.  Is  taking  us  all  on  the 
ultimate  field  trip  as  she  orbits  the  Earth  as 
the  first  citizen  passenger  on  the  space 
shuttle. 

"Christa  McAuliffe's  Journey  is  a  prelude 
to  the  Journeys  of  other  Americans  and  our 
friends  around  the  world  who  will  be  living 
and  working  together  in  a  permanently 
manned  space  station  In  the  mid-1990s 
bringing  a  rich  return  of  scientific,  technical 
and  economic  t>enefit  to  mankind.  Mrs. 
McAuliffe's  week  in  space  is  Just  one  of  the 
achievements  in  space  which  we  have 
planned  for  the  coming  year." 

Shirley  Green,  NASA's  chief  press  aide, 
confirmed  Wednesday  that  a  speechwriter 
in  her  office.  Vera  Hirschberg.  wrote  the 
passage  in  early  January  after  Reagan's 
Cabinet  secretary  Alfred  Kingon,  sent  a  rou- 
tine message  to  executive  agencies  and  de- 
partments calling  for  ideas  for  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  speech. 

Senior  White  House  officials  said  Wednes- 
day neither  Reagan  nor  his  top  aides  ever 
considered  including  the  material  in  his 
speech  and  repeated  their  denial  there  was 
any  White  House  pressure  on  NASA  to 
make  the  ill-fated  Challenger  launch. 

"I  never  even  saw  it, "  said  White  House 
Conununications  Director  Patrick  Buchan- 
an, who  oversaw  speechwriting  efforts  for 
the  State  of  the  Union  Address.  "It  was 
filed  and  forgotten." 

The  memo  was  addressed  to  Kingon. 

A  draft  State  of  the  Union  speech  dated 
Jan.  28,  prepared  before  the  shuttle  explo- 
sion, was  made  available  by  the  White 
House  Wednesday  night  and  contamed  only 
a  brief,  one-sentence  reference  to  the  Chal- 
lenger mission. 

The  passage  about  the  Challenger  re- 
ferred to  a  young  science  buff  whom 
Reagan  introduced  as  a  "citizen-hero" 
during  his  address  and  did  not  mention 
either  McAuliffe  or  the  achievements  of  the 
space  shuttle  itself. 

"We  see  today  the  dream  coming  alive  In 
the  spirit  of  discovery  of  21-year-old  Rich- 
ard Cavoli,"  the  draft  speech  said,  "All  his 
life  he  has  followed  the  path  of  science  and 
medicine.  Today  the  science  experiment  he 
began  in  high  school  was  launched  on  the 
space  shuttle  Challenger. " 

According  to  Buchanan  and  other  White 
House  aides,  Kingon  never  brought  up  the 
Graham  memo  in  staff  meetings  nor  showed 
it  to  Reagan's  retinue  of  speechwriters. 

Meanwhile,  divers  off  Cape  Canaveral, 
Pla.,  continued  to  retrieve  remains  of  Chal- 
lenger's crew  compartment  and  crew  mem- 
l)ers  Wednesday. 

Also,  a  local  medical  examiner  charged 
that  NASA  and  the  Air  Force  kept  "essen- 
tially a  blackout  of  communications"  with 
his  office  after  last  Friday's  discovery  of 
human  remains  from  Challenger. 

Brevard  County  Medical  Examiner  Laudie 
McHenry  issued  a  statement  at  noon 
Wednesday  saying  the  blackout  had  ended 
two  hours  earlier,  and  his  office  would  "be 
present"  during  examination  of  crew  re- 
mains, in  accordance  with  Florida  law  giving 
him  such  responsibility. 

NASA  later  confirmed  the  arrangement, 
saying  in  a  statement  that  the  space  agency 
has  'invited'"  McHenry  to  participate  in  the 
forensic  examinations  of  Challenger  crew 
members. 

Though  NASA  changed  its  policy  toward 
the  medical  examiner  Wednesday.  It  still  re- 
fused to  release  any  information  about  crew 
or  cabin  recovery  untU  retrieval  and  identi- 


fication is  complete.  However,  United  Press 
International  reported  that  a  salvage  ship 
carrying  wreckage  from  the  crew  cabin  and 
crew  remains  docked  late  Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday,  Air  Force  officials  began 
barring  reporters  from  the  Patrick  Air 
Force  Base  hospital  where  NASA  officials 
had  said  crew  remains  would  be  stored. 

A  military  source,  however.  Indicated  that 
remains  may  be  moved  to  another  facility, 
possibly  to  the  county  medical  examiner's 
laboratory.  The  base  hospital,  the  source 
said,  may  be  too  small  and  ill-equipped  to 
handle  the  examination. 

Navy  Lt.  Cmdr.  Deborah  Bumette,  press 
aide  for  the  underwater  recovery  effort,  said 
NASA  engineers  were  studying  two  frag- 
ments of  solid  rocket  boosters  to  determine 
whether  they  were  from  the  left  or  right 
side  and  whether  to  lift  them.  Both  were 
photographed  from  manned  submarine  Sea- 
Link-II. 

The  first  piece  is  lO-by-14  feet  and  was 
found  in  800-foot-deep  water  40  miles  north- 
east of  the  cape.  The  second  piece,  4-by-5 
feet,  was  in  650  feet  of  water  37  miles  off- 
shore. The  latter  was  of  greater  interest  be- 
cause it  was  closer  to  where  pieces  of  the 
right  tx>oster  have  t)een  found  previously, 
Bumette  said. 

Two  engineers  from  rocket  manufacturer 
Morton  Thiokol  Inc.  are  aboard  the  subma- 
rine. 

As  Morton  Thiokol  engineers  assisted  in 
the  debris  identification,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Chicago-based  company  said  that  a 
former  Morton  Thiokol  executive  has  come 
out  of  retirement  to  take  command  of  the 
company's  beleaguered  space  operations  di- 
vision. 

Morton  Thiokol  Vice  President  Thomas 
Russell  said  Edward  Dorsey  Jr.,  who  left  the 
company  in  1984  after  25  years,  would 
become  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  space  division,  replacing  Calvin  Wig- 
gins, who  will  become  Wiggins'  deputy. 

As  investigative  and  retrieval  work  contin- 
ued at  the  cape  Jim  Mizell,  one  of  NASA's 
most  knowledgeable  technical  spokesmen, 
said  he  would  take  a  temporary  leave  of  ab- 
sence. Mizell  denied  rumors  that  he  was 
being  reprimanded  for  briefly  discussing 
possible  conditions  of  the  cabin  and  its  com- 
puters Monday,  during  NASA's  self-imposed 
silence  about  the  recovery  effort. 

He  did  not  say  when  his  leave  would  begin 
or  end  but  said  that  his  Job  '"appointment" 
as  a  retired  NASA  engineer  permitted  him 
to  work  only  130  days  per  fiscal  year  and  he 
was  nearly  at  the  limit. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  We  do  not  want  to 
just  put  part  of  these  things  in  the 
Record.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Chair. 

Now  I  go  to  the  actual  ABC  News 
program,  and  I  quote  from  it.  on  the 
evening  of  March  12  when  they  finally 
found  out  about  this  and  broke  the 
story: 

Dr.  Graham  is  out  of  the  country  but  his 
aid  Charles  Kupperman  told  us  "it's  ludi- 
crous to  think  there  was  any  pressure  be- 
cause of  a  plaiuied  speech." 

Now,  that  in  and  of  Itself  is  ludi- 
crous, in  my  Judgment,  a  ludicrotis 
statement  by  Charles  Kupperman,  It 
is  a  very  serious  thing.  It  is  laughable 
that  they  think  there  was  no  pressure 
because  we  know  there  is  pressure.  We 
are  Just  trying  to  find  out  from  whom, 
from  where  it  came.  We  know  it  is  not 


Just  general  pressure  of  schedule  that 
some  of  them  have  talked  about  and 
Astronaut  Young  has  referred  to  in 
his  memos,  launch  schedule  pressure. 

We  know  there  was  specific  launch 
pressure,  not  Just  the  schedule  pres- 
sure this  particular  time,  but  as  the 
Astronaut  Crippen  has  said,  it 
changed  the  entire  philosophy  at  the 
Cape  whereby  the  contractor,  rather 
than  Justifying  why  to  fly,  had  to  Jus- 
tify why  not  to  fly. 

Now,  on  that  particular  point,  let  us 
not  forget  the  other  contractor.  The 
other  contractor  was  Rockwell.  On  the 
morning  of  January  28.  they  checked 
the  ice  and  they  said  it  was  unsafe  to 
launch. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  NASA 
launchlngs  have  we  ever  had  a  launch 
over  the  objection  of  a  contractor.  And 
herein.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
launch  over  the  objection  of  two  con- 
tractors and  the  original  man  responsi- 
ble at  the  Cape  still  refusing  to  sign 
off.  That  should  not  be  missed  by  my 
colleagues  as  we  move  along  and  try  to 
unravel  the  story  and  find  out  where 
it  comes  from. 

I  mentioned  some  thoughts.  For  one. 
we  had  an  exchange  just  a  week  ago 
over  on  the  House  side  with  respect  to 
Dr.  Graham.  They  could  get  him  over 
there.  And  I  guess  they  pledged  to 
only  ask  abut  the  budget,  and  that  is 
what  he  testified  about.  The  distin- 
guished astronaut.  Congressman 
Nelson.  Bilx  Nelson— and  I  am  para- 
phrasing from  memory.  I  wish  I  had  it. 
I  did  not  realize  we  were  going  to  get 
Into  it  here  and  have  this  interest  we 
have  this  morning— but  when  Dr. 
Graham  Indicated  there  might  be  a 
holdup  on  commercial  flights  and  the 
commercial  nature  of  the  launches 
and  the  particular  program,  he  came 
back  and  he  said,  'Dr.  Graham,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  we  here  In  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Congress  are  100  per- 
cent for  the  conunercial  nature  of  our 
Space  Program." 

Well.  No.  1,  that  Is  a  mistake  If  he 
said  It  was  100  percent.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  said  100  percent  in  Con- 
gress. If  he  said  100  percent  In  com- 
mittee, he  could  have  been  accurate.  I 
am  not  trying  to  find  fault  with  Bill 
Nelson.  He  Is  an  outstanding  Con- 
gressman, an  outstanding  astronaut. 
He.  too.  showed  courage  and  dedica- 
tion to  go  up  in  that  shuttle. 

But  when  he  said  we  are  100  percent 
committed,  not  this  Senator,  to  com- 
mercial payloads,  I  rather  look  upon 
the  entire  shuttle  phase  of  the  Space 
Program  as  research  and  development. 
Our  launches  should  occur  In  accord- 
ance with  the  program  of  research  and 
development  not  commercial  pressures 
to  keep  up  to  financially  pay  for  It. 

The  Americaui  public  are  going  to 
have  to  understand  that  this  Is  not  a 
commercial  venture  to  make  money 
but  still  very,  very  much  In  the  re- 
search and  development  stage. 


No.  2,  when  you  look  upon  an  admin- 
istrator who  Is  In  charge  of  a  program 
here  In  the  Federal  Government  In 
Washington  who  Is  looking  for  his 
budget  approval  and  the  authorizing 
chairman  Is  seated  before  him  and  he 
says  "You  better  get  with  It  and  you 
better  go  commercial,"  then  that  Is 
pressure.  It  Is  Inadvertent  but  It  Is 
pressure.  We  all  bring  pressure  from 
time  to  time  and  we  understand  It. 

So  herein  we  are  not  disregarding 
that  there  could  have  been  pressures 
or  calls.  I  will  get  my  telephone  logs 
and  see  whether  this  Senator  on  the 
Space  Subcommittee  on  the  Senate 
side  was  calling  and  said,  "Let's  get  it 
up  there"  and  whatever.  We  must  look 
at  other  telephone  logs.  Could  the 
pressure  come  from  Congress?  Could 
the  pressure  come  from  NASA  Itself? 

You  have,  and  I  mentioned  it  over  a 
month  ago,  the  Institutional  pressure 
which  is  obvious  to  me.  They  want  to 
show  and  prove  their  programs  and 
they  could  well  have  brought  It  on 
themselves. 

The  only  thing  I  wonder  about  Is 
what  they  call  uncharacteristic  the 
conduct    of    Hardy    and    MuUoy    at 
Huntsville.  That  was  totally  uncharac- 
teristic, I  am  told,  of  those  particular 
officials    in    the    Space    Program    at 
Huntsville,  because  we  Just  never  did 
have  anybody  overruling  or  chastising 
or  saying  "What  gives"  or  when  we  are 
going  to  laimch  In  April  and  going  all 
the  way  up  and  have  them  overrule 
and  chastise  a  very  responsible  engi- 
neer at  the  Cape,  Mr.  Alan  McDonald. 
That  did  not  look  to  me  like  regular 
pressures  or  schedules,  but  it  could  be 
or  It  could  be  interworklng  between 
staffers  at  NASA  and  staffers  at  the 
White  House.  Therein  I  want  to  know 
about.  I  do  not  want  to  walk  up  and 
say  to  a  staffer  "Did  you  bring  pres- 
sure?" The  answer  Is  no.  I  want  to 
know  who  did  you  contact,  when  did 
you  contact  them?  And  they  have  a 
long  list  of  those  who  have  not  been 
asked  any  questions,  and  It  Is  7  weeks 
since  the  tragedy,  and  I  have  a  list  of 
those  at  the  White  House. 

I  am  glad  now  that  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  Is  here  on  the  floor 
because  he  can  elaborate.  He  has  re- 
peatedly tried  to  get  hearings  sched- 
uled and  has  requested  officially  of 
the  leadership  of  our  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Space,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, the  names  of  those  particu- 
lar witnesses. 

But  I  think  it  should  be  understood 
that  we  have  been  stonewalled  In  my 
opinion.  Their  reason  Is  we  do  not 
want  to  have  a  circus,  we  do  not  want 
to  have  confusion,  we  do  not  want  to 
have  grandstanding.  I  have  been  up 
here  20  years  and  never  been  accused 
of  It,  and  neither  has  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  We  are  still  mature  In- 
dividuals I  think  If  we  are  grandstand- 
ing the  media  would  pick  It  up  quicker 
than   any   Senator   would   and   they 


would  say  so  In  the  newspapers,  and 
they  would  blast  us  away  from  any 
kind  of  grandstanding.  We  are  not  In 
secret.  We  are  In  public  and  we  are 
subject  to  the  criticism  of  the  public 
and  If  they  saw  a  serious  measure,  the 
loss  of  life,  and  tremendous  national 
tragedy  that  we  have  all  had  to  experi- 
ence here,  anybody  that  would  get  out 
and  try  to  take  political  advantage  or 
grandstand  or  have  a  circus,  or  what- 
ever else,  they  would  Immediately  lose 
all  credibility,  support,  and  respect 
and  should  lose  all  credlbUity,  support, 
and  respect. 

Let  me  at  this  particular  time,  Mr. 
President,  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  on  this  score 
and  I  think  he  can  complete  some  of 
the  thoughts  that  I  initiated  here. 

Mr.  RIEGLE,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

As  he  has  noted,  I  serve  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  of  the  Space 
Subcommittee,  and  I  have  many  of  the 
same  concerns  that  we  have  to  find 
out  exactly  what  happended  and  the 
truth  and  the  whole  truth  is  really  the>. 
only  thing  that  we  can  settle  for.  Piec- 
ing the  truth  together  Is  not  an  easy, 
task  no  matter  who  does  It.  It  has  not 
yet  been  done  In  this  Instance.  So  It  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  Just  review  a  little  bit 
some  of  the  history  that  leads  up  to 
today. 

I  did  not  come  to  the  floor  with  any 
prepared  remarks  and  so  I  am  going  to 
touch  on  some  things  that  I  think 
bear  on  both  the  points  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  made  and 
other  related  Issues  that  I  think  ought 
to  be  said  In  the  context  of  the  discus- 
sion that  has  already  taken  place  here 
this  morning. 

But  If  one  goes  back  to  the  accident 
Itself.  I  think  only  now  the  magnitude 
of  this  disaster  Is  becoming  clear.  It 
was  obvious  that  there  was  the  loss  of 
seven  magnificent  astronauts,  one  of 
course  a  civilian  woman  and  mother  of 
two  children,  but  In  addition  to  that, 
we  lost  at  least  3  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  vital  national  security  assets.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  the  Space  Program  has 
now  effectively  been  shut  down  and  It 
will  be  shut  down  for  a  period.  It  ap- 
pears, for  at  least  a  year  and  perhaps  a 
good  deal  longer  depending  upon  the 
time  that  It  takes  to  reconstruct  exact- 
ly what  happened  and  to  work  out  ap- 
propriate remedies  to  various  prob- 
lems and  to  have  those  remedies  put 
in  place  Is  going  to  take  some  period  of 
time. 

One  of  the  future  space  projects 
that  the  United  States  has  been  em- 
barked on  Is  the  building  of  a  space 
station.  Because  of  the  tragedy,  that 
work  has  been  Interrupted.  We  should 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union,  for  exam- 
ple, has  been  proceeding  now  for  a 
long  period  of  years  with  a  space  sta- 
tion effort  and  In  fact  are  well  along 
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with  that.  There  was  news  just  within 
the  last  2  weeks  that  they  are  putting 
their  astronauts,  cosmonauts  as  they 
call  them,  up  in  their  space  station.  So 
they  are  moving  ahead  at  a  time  when 
we  are  shut  down,  and  we  are  shut 
down  because  of  this  accident. 

So  this  is  not  a  routine  matter.  This 
is  not  a  casual  matter.  This  is  not  an 
accident  of  a  minor  scale.  This  is  an 
accident  of  enormous  consequences  to 
the  country  where  there  are  major 
strategic  implications.  The  financial 
aspects  are  multi  billion-dollar  issues. 

Just  yesterday  in  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  we  made  provision  on  a 
tentative  basis,  not  taking  final  action, 
because  we  do  not  know  enough  now 
to  be  able  to  take  a  final  step,  but  we 
took  tentative  action,  to  set  aside  the 
spending  of  at  least  $3  billion  on  a  re- 
placement orbiter,  and  yet  we  have 
not  had  any  kind  of  serious  hearings 
helping  to  put  us  in  a  position  to  know 
whether  or  not  that  is  really  the 
course  of  action  that  the  country 
ought  to  take. 

All  of  this  leads  to  the  question  of 
why  the  U.S.  Senate  is  not  proceeding 
in  the  normal  orderly  fashion  to  try  to 
understand  what  happened  here  and 
what  the  policy  and  budget  implica- 
tions are. 

I  will  say  that  we  have  had  discus- 
sions and  letters  go  back  and  forth, 
some  from  me  to  my  counterparts  on 
the  other  side,  some  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  I  together  to 
our  counterparts  on  the  other  side,  re- 
questing that  we  get  started  in  a  seri- 
ous way  to  lay  out  the  factual  record 
as  to  not  only  what  we  can  determine 
was  related  to  this  particular  catastro- 
phe but  also  to  begin  to  take  and  draw 
from  those  facts  the  implications  on 
urgent  policy  decisions  that  we  have  to 
make,  programmatic  decisions,  budget 
decisions,  procedural  decisions  and  de- 
cisions that  we  cannot  possibly  make 
in  a  meaningful  fashion  and  a  proper 
fashion  until  we  have  done  the 
groundwork,  until  we  have  assembled 
a  body  of  information  that  we  feel 
that  we  understand  and  that  we  have 
the  confidence  in  that  we  can  make 
recommendations  and  take  those  rec- 
ommendations both  to  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  at  the  same  time  in 
a  sense  to  the  country  as  a  whole  so 
that  we  can  make  whatever  national 
judgments  now  we  are  prepared  to 
make  on  the  future  of  the  Space  Pro- 
gram. 

I  must  say  I  have  served  here  In 
Congress  now  20  years,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has,  and  I  recall 
no  situation  quite  like  this  one.  I  have 
never  found  it  so  difflciilt  to  work  out 
in  the  normal  course  of  business  an 
understanding  about  how  to  proceed 
with  a  serious  piece  of  congressional 
work. 

We  are  Just  having  a  very,  very  diffi- 
cult time  doing  it  and  it  is  not  clear  to 
me  why.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
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justification  for  it,  frankly.  What  is  In- 
voked as  the  reason  is  that,  well,  there 
is  a  Presidential  inquiry  underway  and 
we  ought  not  to  do  anything  presum- 
ably until  they  finish  their  work. 

Well,  people  can  make  that  point, 
but  we  have  our  own  duties  to  per- 
form. We  have  parallel  responsibilities 
that  do  not  relate  in  any  way  to  what 
the  Presidential  Commission  is  doing. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  al- 
ready taken  their  look  at  some  of  the 
issues  that  have  been  raised  today. 
They  have  already  had  public  hear- 
ings. I  attended  those  public  hearings 
to  listen  to  the  cross-examination  of 
witnesses  having  to  do  with  the  launch 
procedures  and  the  activities  leading 
up  to  the  decision  of  the  launch  and  so 
forth.  So  that  ground  has  sdready 
been  plowed  publicly  by  the  Commis- 
sion. So  even  in  that  area,  as  sensitive 
as  that  may  be.  it  is  not  something 
that  we  would  in  a  sense  be  getting 
into  before  them  or  in  a  way  that 
would  complicate  their  activities. 

Our  problem  is  that  we  have  basic 
legal  obligations  ourselves,  constitu- 
tionally imposed  duties,  both  in  the 
area  of  oversight  and  in  the  area  of 
budget,  that  we  are  not  exercising. 
And  I  am  upset  about  it.  I  am  upset 
about  the  fact  that  we  are  not  exercis- 
ing them.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it. 
None  whatsoever.  We  ought  to  get 
moving. 

I  feel  I  have  been  very  patient  about 
it,  by  my  patience  is  just  about  at  an 
end  because  that  has  not  produced 
any  results.  We  have  had  one  or  two 
private  meetings  here  or  there,  and 
they  have  some  limited  value.  But 
that  is  no  substitute  for  the  funda- 
mental work  responsibility  that  we  are 
obligated  to  carry  out  and  which  we 
are  not  doing,  frankly.  We  are  at  a 
dead  stop  at  the  moment.  A  dead  stop. 
We  are  not  doing  anything  in  a  seri- 
ous, systematic  way  in  terms  of  pulling 
together  the  body  of  information  that 
we  need  to  make  the  kind  of  policy  de- 
cisions and  forward  budget  decisions 
that  this  country  has  to  now  make.  It 
is  irresponsible  of  us  not  to  be  moving 
at  least  in  a  routine  manner,  but  I 
think  in  something  more  urgent  than 
that. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  situation 
and  we  ought  to  be  putting  this  ahead 
of  other  things.  We  ought  to  be  clear- 
ing off  our  calendars  in  order  to  get 
down  to  work  in  a  serious  way  to  start 
to  assemble  the  facts  that  are  out 
there  and  to  caU  in  the  people  that  we 
need  to  hear  from. 

I  do  not  mean  NASA  people.  That  is 
only  part  of  it.  We  need  to  talk  to  out- 
side suppliers.  We  need  to  talk  to 
space  experts  who  can  talk  to  us  about 
our  policy  options  for  the  future, 
about  the  space  plane.  We  have  a 
whole  series  of  interlocking  issues  now 
that  have  been  forced  upon  us  that  we 
must  address  and  answer. 


This  was  not  true  in  the  same  sense 
2  months  ago  before  the  accident.  At 
that  time  we  were  on  a  different 
course.  But  the  accident  has  changed 
that  and  it  imposes  a  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility on  us  as  a  Senate  that, 
frankly,  we  are  not  meeting— we  are 
not  meeting.  And  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say 
why. 

People  ask  me  why  we  are  not 
moving.  I  cannot  give  the  answer  to 
that  because  I  do  not  know  a  good 
answer  to  that.  We  should  be  moving. 
We  should  be  moving  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

When  the  Presidential  Commission 
came  in  on  one  occasion  some  weeks 
ago  to  report  to  us  as  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  being  and  they  were 
starting  their  work,  I  posed  the  ques- 
tions in  a  very  constractive  way,  I  felt, 
to  former  Secretary  of  State  Rogers, 
the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  who 
I  think  has  been  pushing  the  Commis- 
sion hard.  I  salute  him  for  the  work 
that  he  has  done  in  that  capacity  as 
they  have  been  moving  along. 

But  I  asked  at  that  time  if  it  would 
be  possible  for  us  to  be  able  to  share  at 
least  the  accumulation  of  factural  in- 
formation as  it  was  being  developed, 
because  we  had  our  own  need  for  that. 
We  need  to  be  in  a  position  to  try  to 
figure  out  where  we  go  from  here  and 
what  kind  of  budget  decisions  and  rec- 
ommendations that  we  are  going  to 
make.  And  we  are  not  able  to  do  that 
if  we  have  to  wait  untU  they  finish. 
And  they  are  supposed  to  run  for  120 
days.  Well,  but  they  may  not  be  done 
In  120  days;  it  may  take  longer. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  wait  for  that 
length  of  time  before  we  start  in  any 
serious  way,  what  we  are  doing  is  we 
are  handicapping  ourselves  and  we  are 
handicapping  the  whole  issue  in  terms 
of  l)eing  able  to  understand  it  and  act 
on  it  in  a  timely  manner. 

So  I  said  at  that  time,  and  I  have 
said  since  in  other  conversations  with 
former  Secretary  Rogers,  that  I  think 
we  can  work  out  procedures  here  that 
are  fully  understood  so  that  there  is 
no  possible  problem  of  any  kind  of 
conflict  back  and  forth  between  the 
two  efforts.  They  have  one  assignment 
that  they  must  meet,  but  we  have  par- 
allel obligations  that  we  must  meet. 
And.  in  fact,  we  should  be  able  to 
share  information  as  we  go.  And  why 
not?  Why  should  we  not  be  able  to 
share  information?  What  is  there  here 
that  cannot  see  the  light  of  day?  What 
has  to  be  hidden?  What  has  to  be  kept 
out  of  public  view?  After  aU.  these  are 
public  activities,  paid  for  by  the 
public.  So.  any  suggestion  along  that 
line  just  does  not  hold  water  in  any 
case. 

But  nobody  is  looking  for  a  conflict. 
I  certainly  am  not.  I  want  to  be  able  to 
work  and  get  our  job  done,  in  parallel 
with  the  Commission,  without  having 
any  problem  with  respect  to  conflicts 


with  them.  And  because  we  are  so  far 
behind  now  and  they  have  already 
plowed  a  lot  of  this  ground  anyway,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  legitimate  ar- 
g\iment  that  can  be  made  at  this  stage 
of  the  game  that  says  that  we  cannot 
begin  in  a  thorough  and  systematic 
way. 

Now.  with  respect  to  the  point  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
raises  with  respect  to  pressure  to 
launch,  there  is  absolutely  no  mistake 
about  it.  There  was  pressure  to 
launch.  The  Commission  has.  in  effect, 
said  as  much  time  and  time  again  on 
the  record  and  it  is  well  known  and  it 
has  been  widely  reported  by  a  number 
of  other  people  who  were  Involved  in 
the  process  and  adjacent  to  the  proc- 
ess. And  it  is  clear  to  this  Senator  that 
that  was  the  case. 

Now.  where  that  pressure  came 
from,  whether  it  was  too  ambitious  a 
schedule  in  terms  of  too  much  to  try 
to  accomplish  in  too  short  a  time  that 
caused  pressure,  internal  pressures 
within  NASA,  external  pressures  on 
NASA,  we  do  not  know  today  what  the 
full  scope  of  those  pressures  were.  But 
they  were  extraordinary  and  they  led 
to  this  disaster.  The  procedures  were 
turned  upside  down.  That  has  been 
confirmed  to  us  in  public  by  the  Com- 
mission itself. 

This  is  the  first  time  where  a  recom- 
mendation not  to  launch  has  not  been 
accepted  by  NASA  and  pressure  has 
been  applied  to  turn  that  decision 
around.  There  is  no  other  precedent  in 
the  entire  history  of  NASA,  and  it  has 
been  so  testified  in  the  public  hearings 
of  the  Presidential  Commission,  where 
this  has  happened.  So  this  is  an  ex- 
traordinary event  and  procedure  that 
has  produced,  as  I  say.  an  extraordi- 
nary tragedy.  So  we  must  get  started 
here  In  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  going  to  put  it  in  the 
Record  today,  because  I  have  been 
trying  to  work  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  and  I  am  going  to  con- 
tinue to  try  to  work  with  them,  but  I. 
for  one.  have  sent  a  memo  to  my  coun- 
terpart on  the  subcommittee  suggest- 
ing a  course  of  hearings  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  begin  quickly  and  which 
would  begin  to  fill  out  the  record  and 
give  us  the  factual  information  that 
we  need  to  have. 

Every  day  that  goes  by  puts  us  fur- 
ther behind  the  curve  in  terms  of 
being  prepared  to  make  intelligent 
policy  recommendations.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  multi-bllllon-dollar  strategic 
decisions,  as  well  as  decisions  that 
relate  to  the  safety  of  the  astronauts. 
And  John  Young  and  the  other  astro- 
nauts have  made  it  clear  that  they  are 
plenty  concerned  about  the  proce- 
dures that  have  been  working  In  the 
past.  Are  we  going  to  sweep  that  aside? 
Are  we  going  to  put  that  aside?  Is  that 
something  we  should  take  a  look  at? 
Are  we  going  to  invite  the  astronauts 
In  to  talk?  If  we  are  not  going  to  ask 


them  in,  what  is  our  basis  for  not 
doing  so?  Who  would  we  be  protect- 
ing? We  certainly  would  not  be  pro- 
tecting the  astronauts,  and  they  are 
certainly  the  ones  we  ought  to  be  pro- 
tecting first,  not  last. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  are  seeing 
it  is  very,  very  difficult  to  get  anything 
moving  here.  We  have  just  had  to  go 
through  the  exercise,  in  the  Budget 
Committee  yesterday,  where  we  put  in 
a  tentative  mark  for  replacement  of 
the  shuttle  Orbiter  and  we  fenced  the 
money  because  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  recommendation  of  any 
solid  consequence  at  the  moment. 

But  how  do  we  solve  that  problem  If 
we  do  not  have  some  hearings  around 
here  and  get  the  responsible  people  In 
and  ask  the  appropriate  questions  and 
get  the  answers?  Why  are  we  not 
doing  this?  We  do  it  on  everything 
else.  What  is  there  about  this  particu- 
lar situation  that  Is  causing  this  reluc- 
tance to  take  even  the  first  step  that 
would  be  the  normal  step  for  the 
Senate  to  be  taking  to  try  to  figure  out 
where  we  go  from  here?  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  it. 

As  I  say,  I  have  served  in  both  par- 
ties, in  the  House  and  Senate,  for  20 
years.  I  have  never  seen  a  situation 
like  it.  I  have  just  not  seen  one  like  it. 
I  have  never  seen  it  so  difficult  to  get 
the  normal  order  of  work  process 
going.  We  are  just  stalled.  We  are 
stuck.  Things  are  not  moving  and 
there  is  really  no  excuse  for  it. 

But  I  would  Just  finish  by  saying 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  that  we 
are  in  this  situation.  I  think  the  coun- 
try is  Injured  by  it.  I  think  our  nation- 
al interest  is  badly  served  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  doing  the  proper  work 
now  in  a  timely  basis  that  we  ought  to 
be  doing. 

As  I  say,  I  did  not  come  over  here 
with  prepared  remarks  because  I  had 
not  Intended  to  speak  today.  But. 
having  heard  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  raise  these  issues,  I  felt  it  was 
Important  to  add  these  additional 
thoughts. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
giilshed  Senator. 

First,  I  will  make  two  points,  and  I 
will  yield  the  floor.  One  is  with  respect 
to  the  matter  of  ancillary  concerns 
which  comes  up  now.  Senator.  That  is 
the  Senator's  responsibility,  and  my 
responsibility;  that  is.  the  investigative 
reporting  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Miami  Herald.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
headline  story,  Sunday,  March  16,  a 
little  bit  earlier  this  past  week,  "NASA 
Is  Wasting  Millions,  Audits  Reveal." 

So  in  addition  to  the  responsibility 
of  what  caused  the  disaster,  we  need 
to  determine  what  is  the  cost  of  the 
repair,  what  is  the  proper  policy  with 
respect  to  one  shuttle,  or  two  or  three 


more  shuttles,  or  are  we  going  to  what 
we  call  expendable  launch  vehicles, 
and  thereupon  what  about  the  space 
station?  Now  we  have  an  additional  re- 
sponsibility; that  Is,  they  say  If  you 
think  the  Pentagon  is  bad  with  $600 
toilet  seats,  go  on  over  to  NASA,  and 
you  will  find  worse.  Perhaps  we  have 
not  been  looking  as  closely  as  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  should  have  been  looking. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  look  into 
that  before  we  appropriate  this  year 
the  millions  or  billions  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  for  to  make  sure  they 
are  not  wasting  money. 

One  way  to  reestablish  credibility  in 
this  particular  agency  is  to  get  a  pro 
on  board.  This  is  no  time  for  on-the- 
job  training.  Get  a  pro  on  board  that 
the  disciplines  and  personnel  of  NASA 
have  confidence  in. 

I  commend  the  administration.  They 
are  bringing  back  Dr.  Jim  Fletcher. 
But  they  move  like  molasses.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  cannot  get  hearings,  and 
why  they  don't  move  Dr.  Oraham 
aside.  The  gentleman  misrepresented 
himself  to  me,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
have  to  frankly  contend  with  him. 

But  when  I  asked  him,  "Is  there  any 
evidence,  Dr.  Graham,  to  substantiate 
the  report  that  Morton  Thiokol  ob- 
jected or  opposed  the  launch,"  his 
answer  was,  "No."  All  of  the  evidence 
pointed  in  the  other  direction.  His 
answer,  "No."  of  course,  was  obviously 
false.  There  is  nothing  but  evidence  in 
that  direction.  For  example,  there  was 
one  statement  before  the  Rogers  Com- 
mission where  the  witness  who  now  is 
up  at  Brigham  City  stated  that  "there 
was  not  a  single  prolaunch  statement 
in  that  room."  He  was  Roger  Bolsjoly. 
That  gentleman  with  the  other  12  en- 
gineers the  evening  before— it  was  not 
a  spilt  decision  on  safety— says  there 
was  not  one  positive  prolaunch  state- 
ment in  the  room. 

Second.  Dr.  Graham  misled  me 
when  he  said  again  all  the  evidence 
pointed  in  the  other  direction.  And  I 
said.  "What  was  that  evidence?"  And 
he  elaborated  saying.  "WeU,  the  offi- 
cial who  normally  signs  off  at  the 
Cape  gave  us  written  recommendation 
for  a  launch."  False;  the  man  who  nor- 
mally does  it  at  the  Cape  was  Allan 
McDonald.  That  is  why  he  was  com- 
plaining to  Senator  Riegli;  and  to  Sen- 
ator HoLLiMGS.  They  overruled  the 
man  who  normally  signs  off  at  the 
Cape,  and  went  2.000  miles  across  the 
country  at  quarter  of  12  p.m.  on  the 
evening  before  the  launch  to  get  ap- 
proval. As  we  have  since  heard,  it  was 
now  a  management  decision  rather 
than  engineering,  and  we  cannot  Just 
be  contending  with  safety.  We  have  to 
get  to  management  on  this  one.  They 
overruled  the  poor  gentleman. 

So  I  want  to  get  Dr.  Fletcher  on 
board  because  they  have  confidence  in 
him— the  astronauts,  all  the  scientific 
personnel,  and  the  Congress.  I  do  not 
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think  It  would  take  any  time  whatso- 
ever to  confirm  him  over  here,  and  I 
do  not  see  what  the  delay  is.  He  was 
examined  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Senator,  for  the  SDI 
and  the  Fletcher  Commission.  He  just 
completed  that  task.  I  do  not  know 
why  they  have  to  drag  their  feet. 

But  there  Is  something  wrong  in  this 
thing.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out.  When  you  are  given 
the  talk  from  the  White  House,  they 
give  you  part  of  the  talk,  and  not  all  of 
the  talk.  First,  they  say  there  is  no 
talk.  Then  they  say,  if  there  is  one.  it 
is  not  available.  Why  would  they  not 
make  the  draft  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress available  for  a  month.  All  the 
media  has  been  asking  for  that  par- 
ticular address.  Then  when  they  final- 
ly give  it  to  ABC.  they  only  give  them 
part  of  the  talk.  Then  when  you  can 
see  it  is  obvious  that  a  part  is  left  off, 
then  they  come  up  with  the  rest. 
Meanwhile,  they  are  still  maintaining 
that  absolutely  there  was  no  idea  of 
mentioning  anything  alx>ut  Christa 
McAuliffe  in  the  address.  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  it. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  done 
today  in  a  letter  to  Fred  Fielding, 
White  House  counsel,  is  requested  of 
the  White  House  the  appropriate  tele- 
phone logs  as  best  I  can.  I  cannot  get 
any  witnesses,  but  I  can  try  to  see  if 
the  White  House  will  give  us  anything 
conclusive  with  respect  to  pressure. 

We  asked  some  weeks  ago  at  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  for  their  tele- 
phone logs  and  we  received  them,  and 
we  are  now  making  a  study  of  those. 

We  asked,  also,  for  the  ones  from 
NASA.  As  I  indicated  above,  I  have 
communicated  with  the  White  House 
this  morning  to  get  the  telephone  logs 
of  the  White  House,  to  see  what  calls 
and  what  communications  were  made, 
because  that  is  the  only  thorough  way 
to  try  and  determine  if  there  was  any 
pressure. 

Someone,  sometime,  somehow,  the 
tragedy  will  be  ironed  out. 

My  question  of  Secretary  Rogers  was 
studied  and  respectful  and  had  histori- 
cal concern.  I  said:  "Secretary  Rogers. 
I  don't  want  to  be  investigating  the 
Roger*  committee  20  years  afterward, 
like  we  are  investigating  the  Warren 
Commission  and  people  are  writing 
books.  Let  us  be  absolutely  thorough 
on  this  particular  score  and  go  into 
every  facet  and  get  your  field  investi- 
gators out  there." 

If  he  would  do  the  Job  they  are 
doing  on  obtaining  the  physical  evi- 
dence, with  all  the  Navy  and  all  the 
■hlpe  and  all  the  engineers  and  all  the 
tests,  with  the  physical  exertion,  with 
all  the  Commission  members  traveling 
hither,  thither,  and  yon— I  could  not 
travel  all  thoee  places  if  I  were  in 
charge  of  it— get  the  field  investigators 
and  know  how  to  take  the  statements 
of  everyone  Involved,  because  the 
meaningful  statements  put  out  on  this 


score  come  from  the  witnesses  them- 
selves who  said  they  could  not  sleep  at 
night.  To  whom  did  they  say  that?  Na- 
tional Public  Radio.  The  witnesses  say, 
"We  want  to  make  a  statement  some- 
where, to  somebody."  It  was  National 
Public  Radio  receiving  those  calls  that 
got  them  to  interview  the  particular 
witnesses,  who  have  yet  to  be  identi- 
fied, necessarily,  in  the  field  of  press 
and  Journalism.  The  radio  authorities 
do  not  identify  those  particular  indi- 
viduals who  gave  the  statements;  but  I 
am  certain  that  if  we  could  bring  wit- 
nesses and  statements  around,  it 
would  not  take  us  long,  from  the 
quotes  made,  to  begin  to  identify  some 
persons  that  may  have  already  been 
quoted.  But  they  are  very  dramatic 
statements. 

I  have  a  record  of  the  National 
Public  Radio  interview,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Trarscript  or  NPR  Report— Pebhoary  20, 
1986 

NPR  reporter  in  Louisville:  The  Presiden- 
tial panel  investigating  the  shuttle  Chal- 
lenger explosion  continues  to  focus  on  the 
effect  of  cold  weather.  Late  yesterday,  the 
head  of  the  panel.  William  Rogers,  said 
tiiree  top  NASA  officials  did  not  linow 
about  serious  concerns  voiced  by  Morton 
Thiokol  engineers  the  day  before  Challeng- 
er was  launched.  Thiokol  builds  the  shut- 
tle's solid  rocket  boosters.  Photographs 
have  shown  a  jet  of  fire  streaming  from  a 
joint  in  the  right-hand  booster  rocket  sec- 
onds before  the  explosion.  NASA  officials 
have  stated  that  Thiokol  managers  ap- 
proved the  launch,  but.  Rogers  said,  a 
number  of  company  engineers  still  felt  the 
crucial  seal  between  the  booster  segments 
would  not  hold  if  they  were  too  cold.  We 
have  two  reports,  the  first  from  NPR's 
Daniel  Zwerdling  (?)  in  HuntsvUle.  Alabama. 

NPR  reporter  in  Huntsville:  A  Morton 
Thiokol  engineer  sits  before  me.  his  eyes 
getting  red  with  tears.  "I  fought  like  hell  to 
stop  that  launch."  he  says.  "I  am  so  torn  up 
Inside  I  can  hardy  talk  about  it.  even  now." 
But  here's  the  story,  according  to  this  and 
other  company  engineers  I  talked  to,  of 
what  happened  the  day  before  the  launch. 
Top  NASA  and  Thiokol  officials  refuse  to 
talk  about  it.  It's  about  noon  at  company 
space  shuttle  headquarters  in  Brigham  City. 
Utah.  Several  key  engineers  learn  that  tem- 
peratures around  the  shuttle  launch  pad  in 
Cape  Canaveral  are  unusually  low.  colder 
than  they  have  ever  been  just  before  a 
launch.  They  meet  hurriedly,  urgently,  in 
company  hallways,  and  they  all  agree  that 
they've  got  to  warn  top  management  fast 
that  the  shuttle  could  be  in  serious  trouble. 
A  handful  of  worried  employees  crowd 
around  the  desk  of  Vice-President  Robert 
Lund  and  they  lay  out  the  evidence.  If  the 
temperatures  in  Florida  don't  get  a  lot 
warmer,  they  say,  then  the  crucial  seals 
which  hold  the  rockets  together  might  fall 
during  takeoff.  Says  one  engineer,  "we  all 
knew  what  the  implication  was  without  ac- 
tually coming  out  and  saying  it.  We  all  knew 
if  the  seals  failed,  the  shuttle  would  blow 
up." 

8:00  p.m.  A  bigger,  more  formal,  meeting 
In  one  of  the  company's  main  conference 


rooms.  About  a  dozen  engineers  are  there, 
along  with  four  top  managers,  pouring  over 
charts  and  photographs  of  rocket  seals  and 
Joints.  They  all  agree  that  it's  too  risky  for 
the  shuttle  to  take  off. 

8:00  p.m.  They  caU  NASA  officials  over  a 
special  telephone  conference  network  and, 
one  by  one.  four  key  Thiokol  engineers  lay 
out  the  troubling  evidence: 

Point  Number  One:  Both  NASA  and  com- 
pany engineers  have  known  for  several 
years  that  when  the  shuttle  starts  to  take 
off,  tremendous  forces  work  the  Joints 
where  sections  of  the  solid  rocket's  put  to- 
gether. And  some  of  those  crucial  seals 
don't  work  right. 

Point  Number  Two:  The  colder  the  weath- 
er, the  worse  the  seals  work.  In  fact,  they 
emphasize,  when  the  shuttle  took  off  in 
Jan.  1985.  in  53  degree  temperatures,  the 
coldest  it's  ever  been,  till  now,  half  the  seals 
In  both  solid  rockets  were  damaged. 

Point  Number  Three:  Thiokol's  own  labo- 
ratory studies  show  that  as  temps  drop 
below  50  degrees,  the  seals  dramatically  lose 
their  ability  to  hold  the  rockets  together. 
And  tomorrow,  at  Cape  Canaveral,  the  engi- 
neers warn,  it's  going  to  be  only  around  30 
degrees.  Thiokol  executive  Bob  Lund  wraps 
up  the  presentation  to  NASA  with  the  com- 
pany's official  recommendation:  do  not 
launch  the  shuttle  tomorrow.  The  NASA  of- 
ficials listening  on  the  telephone  lines  are 
shocked.  "I  am  appalled",  say  George  Hardy 
of  NASA's  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  in 
Huntsville,  ALA.,  "I  am  appalled  by  your 
recommendation".  Another  top  Marshall  of- 
ficial, Larry  Mulloy.  argues  with  the  Thio- 
kol engineers.  He  challenges  their  figures. 
He  says  the  company  doesn't  have  firm 
enough  proof  that  the  seals  will  fail  in  cold 
weather,  but  Thiokol  engineers  vehemently 
disagree,  at  some  points  almost  shouting 
with  anger.  They  insist  that  NASA  should 
postpone  the  launch  untU  the  weather 
climbs  into  the  50's  and  at  that  point,  ac- 
cording to  one  engineer,  NASA's  Mulloy  ex- 
claims. "My  God!  Thiokol,  when  do  you 
want  me  to  launch,  next  April?" 

It's  8:30  p.m.  now.  Thiokol  managers  put 
NASA  on  hold  on  the  telephone  network, 
and  they  ask  their  staff  engineers  one  more 
time,  "You're  sure  about  this?"  "Absolute- 
ly," the  engineers  say,  and  virtually  no  one 
in  the  conference  room  disagrees.  But  now 
Thiokol's  general  manager  Jerry  Mason 
speaks  up.  "Look. "  he  says,  "this  has  got  to 
be  a  management  decision."  So.  while  a 
dozen  engineers  look  on,  fuming  with  anger, 
Mason  asks  the  three  other  muiagers  what 
they  want  to  do.  They  each  nod  O.K.,  let's 
go  ahead  with  the  launch.  "Who  knows  why 
our  managers  overruled  us?"  one  engineer 
tells  me  now.  ""As  you  know,  our  company's 
competing  with  several  other  corporations 
to  get  future  shuttle  contracts.  I  can  only 
guess,"  the  engineer  says,  "at  the  enormous 
pressure  they  were  feeling." 

8:45  p.m.  Thiokol  general  manager  Mason 
takes  NASA  officials  off  hold,  and  he  tells 
them,  "O.k.,  well  approve  the  launch  after 
all".  "Then  sign  a  document  right  away," 
NASA's  Mulloy  tells  them,  "and  send  it  to 
us  by  telefax. "  Although  one  top  Thiokol 
manager,  Allan  McDonald,  who's  been 
taking  part  in  the  conference  call  from  the 
Cape,  refuses  to  sign  the  paper,  the  meeting 
breaks  up.  The  engineers  go  home  feeling 
downtrodden,  and  defeated,  and  terribly 
worried.  "I  kept  having  fantasies  that 
night,"  says  one  engineer,  "that  at  the 
moment  of  ignition,  the  shuttle  would  blow 
up,  instantly.  See,  we  thought  that  if  the 
seals  failed,  the  shuttle  would  never  get  off 


the  pad.  There'd  just  be  a  big  firebaU,  and 
everything  would  vanish.  I  was  so  scared,  I 
didn't  even  want  to  watch  the  launch."  But 
the  next  morning,  the  engineer  joins  fifty 
other  colleagues  back  at  company  headquar- 
ters in  the  same  conference  room  where 
they'd  argued  the  night  before.  They're  all 
watching  the  countdown  together  on  a  large 
projection  tv.  When  the  shuttle  lifted  off 
the  pad,  he  says,  "I  thought  gee.  it's  going 
all  right.  It's  a  piece  of  cake.  And  when  we 
were  one  minute  Into  the  launch,  a  friend 
turned  to  me  and  he  said  Oh  God.  we  made 
It.  we  made  It'.  Then  a  few  seconds  later." 
the  engineer  says,  "the  shuttle  blew  up.  And 
we  all  knew  exactly  what  happened. "'  I'm 
Daniel  Zwerdling,  In  Hunstvllle.  ALA. 

NPR  reporter  In  Brigham  City.  UUh:  A 
Morton    Thiokol    engineer    here    says    he 
prayed  as  he  watched  shuttle  Challenger 
lift  off  from  its  launch  pad.  We  can't  tell 
you  his  name,  his  job  title,  or  even  the  color 
of  his  hair.  His  job  may  depend  on  this  se- 
crecy. But  we  can  tell  you  something  of 
what  he  feels,  what  others  may  feel,  about 
the  right  stuff  gone  awry.  On  Jan.  28,  this 
man  prayed  for  some  divine  act  that  would 
safely  guide  Challenger  into  space.  He  wor- 
ried that  the  seals  In  the  solid  rocket  boost- 
ers would  not  function  properly  in  the  chill- 
ing morning  air.  He  feared  disaster,  but  as 
Challenger    rose    from   earth,    and    as   all 
seemed  well,  he  began  another  prayer,  one 
of  thanks.  But  in  mid-prayer,  the  spacecraft 
exploded.  He  sat  quietly,  and  cried.  Now, 
three  weeks  later,  that  launch  haunts  him. 
This  Thiokol  engineer  suspected  the  danger, 
joined  with  his  colleagues  in  trying  to  re- 
serve the  launch  decision,  and  now  feels 
regret  that  the  did  not  do  more.  This  Is  a 
space   shuttle    worker    who    has    had    the 
utmost  respect  for  NASA,  who  In  the  past 
has  been  frustrated  by  NASA's  extraordi- 
nary conservatism,  which  he  says  always 
puU  safety  first.  But  as  he  recalls  the  deci- 
sion-making  process   that    led   up   to   the 
launch  of  the  Challenger,  he  grows  silent, 
and  wonders  aloud  why  this  time  was  differ- 
ent. "NASA  had  a  brain  spasm. '  he  says, 
"and  forgot  their  code  of  conduct."  He  bris- 
tled as  he  quotes  NASA's  Lawrence  Mulloy. 
saying   "My  God!  Thiokol.   when  do  you 
want  me  to  launch,  next  April?"  and  then 
he  turns  the  anger  Inward.  He  says,   he 
should  have  stood  up,  answering  If  that's 
when  Its  warm,  yes.  But  he  didn't.  Now  he's 
left   wondering   what   else   could   have   or 
should  have  been  done.  Depression  has  set 
in,  and  this  proud  space  program  engineer 
now  talks  of  meeting  with  psychiatric  spe- 
cialists he  says  Morton  Thiokol  will  provide. 
Though  he  claims  NASA  managers  coerced 
Thiokol  engineers  and  managers  into  ap- 
proving the  launch,  he  blames  his  fellow 
Thiokol  workers  and  himself  for  not  argu- 
ing more  adamantly,  for  not  Insisting  on  a 
postponement.  Last  night  he  read  In  a  local 
newspaper  that  vandals  scrawled  a  phrase 
three    feet    high    across    a    RR    overpass: 
"Morton  Thiokol  murderers",  it  said.  The 
engineer  shakes  his  head,  rises  and  walks 
Into  another  room  to  watch  a  television 
report,  but  turns  away  when  that  haunting 
Image  is  shown  again.  "I  should  have  done 
more",  he  says.  "I  could  have  done  more". 
I'm  Howard  Burkets  in  Brigham  aty.  Utah. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ferring to  those  particular  interviaw 
records  of  national  public  radio,  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  were  certain  engi- 
neers involved  in  this  who  were  so  con- 
cerned that  they  used  the  expression 
that  they  thought  the  shuttle  would 


explode  on  the  pad.  They  thought  the 
shuttle  would  explode  on  the  pad!  It 
would  not  even  go  off.  There  is  real 
concern  of  those  involved,  to  show  you 
the  realism  and  seriousness  of  what 
they  are  talking  about.  We  are  not 
making  up  stories. 

They  said  their  prayers.  At  the  time 
of  lift-off,  one  turned  and  said: 
"Thank  God,  there  she  goes."  An  asso- 
ciate said:  "Like  a  piece  of  cake." 
"Thereupon,  it  exploded,  and  all  of  us 
in  the  room  knew  why." 

That  was  made  weeks  and  weeks 
ago.  That  is  the  human  part  of  this 
that  I  am  talking  about. 

We  are  assigning  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  people,  trying  to  recover 
the  remnants  in  the  ocean,  to  develop 
the  remaining  pieces  of  the  shuttle 
and  the  booster  rockets,  the  individ- 
uals themselves.  We  are  trying  to 
make  tests  now  about  the  effects  of 
the  cold  on  O  rings,  putty,  aind  solid 
rocket  boost<^rs.  They  were  already 
made  last  year.  We  do  not  have  to 
make  new  tests  and  put  it  out  as  a  new 
story,  like  this  morning,  that  some- 
thing new  was  discovered.  It  was  not 
new;  it  was  known. 

You  had  them  praying  because  they 
thought  it  was  going  to  explode  on  the 
pad. 

So  there  it  is,  and  there  is  where  we 
have  not  been  in  depth,  to  really  find 
out  all  that  really  happened  after  this 
thing  occurred— not  speaking  lightly- 
after  this  tragedy  occurred:  that  we 
did  not  get  on  the  human  part  of  it 
sold  find  out  who  all  was  involved  and 
why  it  was  violated. 

Mr.  President,  I  saw  momentarily 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, our  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  his  staff  director,  Mr.  Allen 
Moore,  come  to  the  floor  and  then  to 
the  cloakroom.  I  know  they  are  aware 
of  my  comments.  I  would  like  to  be 
around  if  they  have  some  comments.  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  answer  any 
questions,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  my  feeling  on 
this  particular  score.  So  I  will  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
comment  on  the  proceedings  today. 

As  we  move  through  this  second  day 
of  extended  debate  and  filibuster  on 
the  motion  to  proceed,  it  is  obvious  to 
me  that  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  to  delay  and  ob- 
struct these  proceedings. 

This  morning,  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land talked  about  his  substantive  dis- 
cussion of  the  Issues.  Throughout  this 
day,  we  have  heard  hardly  a  word 
about  the  airport  legislation,  but  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  zoos  and 
botanical  gardens,  the  space  shuttle 
program,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  CTiol- 
lenger. 

The  reason  why  I  think  we  see  this 
strategy  of  delay  Is  that  It  is  apparent 
that  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
cannot  prevail  on  the  merits. 


Maryland  opposed  the  establlihment 
of  Dulles  in  the  early  IMO's;  and 
through  the  years,  Maryland  officials 
have  shown  competitive  hostility  to 
the  development  of  Dulles  and  Nation- 
al. 

Today,  the  opponents  of  this  meas- 
ure are  attempting  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  working  its  will.  The  op- 
position to  this  legislation  is  limited  to 
a  handful  of  Senators  at  best,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  debate. 

It  seems  that  the  opponents  of  this 
measiu^  want  to  keep  Dulles  and  Na- 
tional on  the  Government  welfare,  or. 
as  the  British  would  say,  "on  the 
dole."  The  opponents  want  to  make 
sure  that  these  airports  remain  shack- 
led by  Federal  control. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  want 
to  prevent  these  airports  from  being 
nm  by  a  local  authority,  as  all  airports 
in  this  country  are  managed. 

Finally,  the  opponents  of  this  meas- 
ure want  to  prevent  these  airports, 
Dulles  and  National,  from  becoming 
the  modem,  first-class  Jetports  that 
our  Nation's  Capital  requires. 

I  hope  that  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  will  permit  the  Senate  to 
work  its  will. 

I  look  forward  to  a  debate  on  the 
issues  that  have  been  raised  today.  I 
intend,  at  the  appropriate  time,  once 
the  Senate  turns  to  the  consideration 
of  this  measure,  to  meet  the  concerns 
that  have  been  advanced,  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  a  number  of  impor- 
tant points,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  engage  my  friends  and 
colleagues  in  a  full  discussion  of  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  for  the 
question. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  If  there  are  no  further 
requests  at  this  point,  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  Chair  to  put  the  question  to 
the  body. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  Senator  was 
speaking  and  stopped  speaking  but 
continued  standing,  and  I  am  asking 
the  Senator  whether  he  has  yielded 
the  floor. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  It  would  not  be  my  in- 
tention to  talk  further.  If  It  Is  the  In- 
tention of  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land to  speak  at  this  point,  the  floor  is 
his  as  far  as  this  Senator  Is  concerned. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  has  yielded  the  floor? 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  Indeed. 
Mr.     SARBANES     addressed     the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  who  Just  said  a 
few  remarks,  among  other  things  said 
that  there  are  not  very  many  oppo- 
nents to  this  legislation.  I  would  only 
note  that  the  people  who  have  spoken 
against  it  outnumber  those  who  have 
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spoken  for  it  thus  far  in  the  debate.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  the  Senators  from  Vir- 
ginia who  have  spoken  for  it;  and  the 
odds— just  in  terms  of  odds— are  pretty 
sharply  against  them  thus  far. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  we  are  only  in  a  procedural  situa- 
tion, and  I  have  submitted  to  the 
Chair  and  to  my  colleagues  that  there 
is  substance  involved  here.  What  we 
have  tried  to  show  in  the  course  of 
yesterday  and  today  is  that  the  defects 
in  this  legislation  are  such  that  it 
ought  not  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate 
and  the  proper  place  to  make  that 
point  is  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  legislation. 

In  other  words,  if  the  legislation  is 
so  faulty,  if  there  really  has  been  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  to 
work  out  a  number  of  the  difficuilt 
problems  and  pressing  questions  that 
are  involved  in  this  issue,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  wisest  course  of  action  is 
for  the  Senate  not  to  take  it  up  and  to 
say  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, in  effect,  "Well,  you've  got  to  go 
back  and  try  again." 

It  is  not  acciu^te,  as  my  colleague 
from  Virginia  suggested,  that  there  is 
an  animus  at  work  here  toward  his 
State.  What  is  accurate  to  suggest  is 
that  If  the  airport  facilities  in  the  two 
States  are  to  be  in  a  competitive  situa- 
tion, that  competition  ought  to  be  a 
fair  and  reasonable  one,  and  that  a 
particular  jurisdiction  should  not  gain 
unfair  advantage  through  an  inequita- 
ble piece  of  legislation. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  discuss 
some  of  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion, S.  1017,  because  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  many  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity as  yet  to  really  get  into  the 
legislation  in  detail  and  to  begin  to  ask 
questions  about  particular  provisions. 
There  is  an  overall  impression  about 
this  issue  which  people  have.  You 
have  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
saying  that  she  is  for  it  and  calling 
people  and  urging  them  to  be  for  it, 
and,  of  coiu^e,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  a  powerful  figure  in  the 
President's  Cabinet  because  there  are 
a  whole  range  of  other  programs  over 
which  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  jurisdiction  and  authority,  pro- 
grams that  are  important  to  Members 
and  to  their  States  and  to  their  local- 
ities. 

We  have  pointed  out  at  the  more 
general  level  a  range  of  problems. 
First  of  all,  the  return  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  disposing  of  these 
assets,  a  paltry  $47  million.  I  do  not 
know  anyone  who  argues  that  that  is 
really  a  fair  price.  Eh^eryone  recognizes 
that  as  a  giveaway.  And,  of  course,  the 
true  figure  that  ought  to  be  paid 
ranges  in  qiilte  a  broad  range  but  you 
are  talking  about  10.000  acres  at 
Diilles.  You  are  talking  about  turning 
over  a  federally  built  access  road  that 
cost  $60  million,  the  road  alone.  The 
road  alone  cost  $60  million.  You  are 


talking  about  two  major  airport  facili- 
ties, both  of  which  are  profitable  and 
returned  a  substantial  profit  last  year. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  by  lumping 
the  two  airports  together  in  one  au- 
thority and  giving  Maryland  only  2  of 
11  members,  that  is  grossly  unfair  to 
Maryland.  This  legislation  allows  the 
airports  to  cross-subsidize  one  another 
so  that  the  profits  of  one  can  be  used 
to  underwrite  the  activities  of  the 
other,  therefore  sharpening  the  com- 
petitive disadvantage  of  BWI  which 
seeks  to  compete  with  Dulles.  You 
have  leveraging  possible  here  where 
the  access  to  highly  desirable  slots  at 
National  is  traded  off  for  the  provision 
of  service  to  Dulles  even  though  the 
carrier  might  not  otherwise  without 
that  tying  arrangement  choose  to 
make  that  decision. 

And  then,  of  course,  you  have,  as 
was  raised  yesterday,  the  question  of 
noise.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  a 
minute  on  that  because  I  find  it  ex- 
tremely disturbing  what  has  tran- 
spired. The  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation— the  com- 
mittee of  jurisdiction  in  this  subject- 
reported  this  bill  out  on  September  11. 
Two  months  later  the  committee  or- 
dered reported  by  voice  vote  a  commit- 
tee amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  previously 
ordered  reported.  And  the  report 
states: 

This  committee  amendment  would  trans- 
fer to  the  independent  Airports  Authority 
Ci-eated  by  this  legislation  full  responsibility 
for  regulating  airport  aircraft  noise  at  Na- 
tional. 

So  the  committee  came  along— this 
was  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  as  I 
understand  it,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  and  he  added 
this  noise  amendment  putting  into  the 
Airports  Authority  the  responsibility 
for  regulating  airport  aircraft  noise  at 
National. 

Now.  this  is  an  authority  dominated 
by  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  bill  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  drafted  by 
the  Holton  Commission  and  submitted 
to  the  committee,  provided,  and  I 
quote: 

That  the  nighttime  noise  limlUtion  stand- 
ards currently  set  out  in  14  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  159.40  may  not  be  amended. 

The  proposal  was  to  carry  over  and 
freeze  into  place  the  regtilations  with 
respect  to  nighttime  noise. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
got  an  amendment  in  2  monttis  after 
the  fact  to  give  the  authority  over 
noise  to  this  Airports  Authority.  The 
noise  problem  at  National  has  been  a 
pressing  one  over  the  years.  Planes  are 
required  to  follow  a  course  over  the 
Potomac  In  order  to  try  to  minimis 
the  noise  impact;  the  way  they  turn  on 
takeoffs  and  landings  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  who  is  impacted  by  the 
noise.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great 
concern  to  constituents  in  both  Mary- 
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land  and  Virginia  and  the  liCaryland 
and  Virginia  Members  of  Congress 
have  tried  to  work  together  to  place 
some  restraint  on  the  noise.  A  curfew 
was  put  into  place  that  begins  at  10  in 
the  evening  and  runs  until  7  in  the 
morning  to  try  to  check  this  problem. 
Now  we  find,  through  this  late-start- 
ing amendment,  the  authority  being 
put  in  the  Airports  Authority  with  re- 
spect to  noise,  and  that  is  an  authority 
which  Virginia  dominates.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Marylanders  are  appre- 
hensive that  the  burden  of  this  noise 
is  going  to  be  directed  toward  Mary- 
land, which  has  only  2  out  of  11  mem- 
bers of  the  authority  that  will  be  de- 
ciding what  the  regulations  are  going 
to  be  with  respect  to  nighttime  noise. 
The  choices  with  respect  to  night- 
time noise  are,  either  you  curtail  it 
overall  or,  to  the  extent  you  have  it.  It 
is  directed  equitably  toward  Maryland 
or  Virginia  or  inequitably  toward  one 
or  the  other.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to 
be  concerned  and  apprehensive  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  when  you 
have  an  authority  that  has  2  Mary- 
land members  on  it  out  of  11  and  has 
5— 2V4  times  as  many— Virginia  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Will  my  colleague 
yield  for  a  3-minute  statement  I  wish 
to  make  on  this  point?  I  do  not  know 
where  it  would  fall. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  yield.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  my  col- 
league without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Snofs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  on  this  very  point  regard- 
ing membership  of  the  commission 
that  it  is  very  important  to  small 
States  in  the  Midwest  and  the  West 
that  there  be  more  Presidential  ap- 
pointees on  this  commission  or  that  it 
be  designed  in  some  fashion  so  that  it 
will  not  be  controlled  by  one  State.  Let 
me  explain  why.  I  see  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  on  the  floor  and  I 
would  welcome  his  response  to  this. 

In  my  State  of  South  Dakota,  we 
used  to  have  a  direct  flight  from  Sioux 
Palls  to  Washington.  DC.  There  used 
to  be  a  direct  flight  from  Sioux  City, 
LA.  to  Washington,  DC.  Part  of  the 
reason  that  there  is  not  a  direct  flight 
now  is  that  the  Washington,  DC,  air- 
ports like  to  give  prime  landing  times 
to  the  big  jumbo  jets  from  Los  Angeles 
or  Chicago  or  London.  We  can  fill  our 
planes  up,  but  ours  are  not  big.  jumbo 
jets.  Nevertheless,  my  constituents 
have  business  to  do  in  Washington, 
DC.  We  do  not  want  to  land  all  the 
time  during  prime  times,  but  minori- 
ties should  have  some  rights. 

In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia airports,  those  citizens  from  small- 
er States  are  at  a  disadvantage.  Let  us 


say  that  we  pass  this  bill  and.  5  years 
from  now,  a  group  from  the  chamber 
of  commerce  or  from  the  labor  unions 
of  South  Dakota  come  to  me  and  say, 
"Senator,  we  are  getting  very  bad 
treatment.  Airplanes  want  to  fly  into 
Washington.  DC,  from  our  State  but 
we  cannot  get  landing  times  that  are 
favorable." 

I  can  say,  "Well,  I  don't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  It  is  controlled  by 
a  board  that  is  controlled  by  the  State 
of  Virginia,  so  go  see  the  Governor  of 
Virginia." 

That  will  not  be  a  very  good  answer 
for  me  to  give  for  two  airports  that  are 
basically  close  to  Washington,  DC. 
Therefore.  I  have  filed  an  amendment 
and  I  am  going  to  file  another  one 
today  providing  that  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia not  have  five  members  but  have 
a  lesser  number,  equal  to  the  number 
that  Maryland  has  and  equal  to  the 
number  that  the  District  has.  and  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  appoint  more  of  the  members 
from  across  the  country,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Then  I  can  do  something  about  it  if 
there  is  a  problem  at  the  airports. 

Some  people  might  say.  well,  why 
not  do  this  in  New  York  or  Florida? 
Let  me  say.  if  my  constituents  need  to 
fly  to  New  York  or  Florida,  it  is  prob- 
ably a  business  trip  or  a  pleasure  trip; 
therefore,  if  there  is  a  problem,  that 
has  to  be  worked  out  on  a  business 
basis.  But  coming  to  Washington,  DC, 
is  a  little  different.  People  have  busi- 
ness before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission:  they  have  a  forestry 
problem;  they  want  to  come  and  see 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen;  they 
want  to  petition  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We.  in  Congress,  must  keep 
some  control  so  that  if  a  problem 
arises  at  these  airports,  not  just  for 
the  people  in  this  area  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  coimtry.  we  have  some  say  in  it. 
In  this  bill,  we  are  effectively  giving 
complete  control  over  those  two  air- 
ports to  one  State,  however  you  slice 
it. 

Let  me  say  that  I  like  the  State  of 
Virginia.  In  my  12  years  in  Congress,  I 
have  done  a  lot  to  help  Members  from 
Virginia  with  projects  in  their  States. 
But  these  two  airports  have  a  national 
significance. 

Let  me  say  also  that  my  part  of  the 
country,  South  Dakota,  has  been 
treated  badly  in  the  airline  deregula- 
tion situation.  We  have  lost  a  lot  of 
our  air  service  and  we  have  lost  in  rail 
deregulation.  What  transportation 
companies  want  to  do  is  take  the  rich- 
est routes,  the  most  populous  routes. 

But  there  is  also  a  public  service  and 
a  national  defense  Interest  in  a  nation- 
al transportation  system.  That  is  how 
our  country  was  built  up.  What  we  are 
doing  with  this  bill  in  terms  of  giving 
complete  control  over  those  two  air- 
ports to  one  State  diminishes  that 
transportation  system. 


If  there  is  a  problem,  and  I  cannot 
see  all  the  problems  we  might  have, 
but  I  am  citing  one— the  assignment  of 
landing  times  to  pltuies  that  come  In 
from  {u:ross  the  country— we  are  going 
to  find  the  big  population  centers  have 
a  big  advsmtage  over  the  lesser  popu- 
lated areas.  Maybe  that  is  not  a  con- 
cern that  Members  of  this  body  have, 
but  I  think  every  State  has  some  small 
cities  that  have  airports  and  they 
cannot  all  have  direct  flights  into 
Washington,  DC.  In  some  cases,  from 
some  parts  of  our  country,  perhaps 
there  cannot  be  a  direct  flight  every 
day,  perhaps  there  can  be  one  every  3 
days.  But  much  of  the  decision  that  Is 
made  on  the  part  of  an  airline,  what 
goes  into  their  decisionmaking  process, 
is  what  is  available  in  landing  times, 
how  they  are  going  to  be  treated. 

If  that  is  made  by  one  board  with 
more  members  from  1  State,  the  other 
49  States  are  going  to  suffer. 

Also,  there  may  be  other  issues  that 
we  have  not  even  yet  defined.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  my  amend- 
ment will  increase  substantially  the 
Presidential  appointees.  Let  me  notify 
the  Senate  that  we  are  still  negotiat- 
ing over  the  nimibers.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested there  might  be  two  from  Vir- 
ginia, two  from  Maryland,  two  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  five  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

If  the  President  wanted  to  appoint 
all  his  five  from  Maryland.  Virginia,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  suppose 
that  would  be  fine,  but  I  think  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
would  be  such  that  it  would  come  from 
across  the  United  States  and  put  a  na- 
tional input  into  decisionmaking  at 
these  airports. 

I  also  think  they  should  be  sold 
down  the  line  for  a  fair  price  and  I 
think  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
consider  getting  the  Government  out 
of  this  business.  But  we  have  set  up  a 
plan  here  that  gives  windfall  to  one 
State  under  the  price  that  it  is  being 
sold  for  and  it  gives  a  windfall  under 
the  boncUng  provisions.  However, 
those  two  things  do  not  bother  me  as 
much. 

The  most  important  issue  is  that  I 
want,  as  a  Senator,  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain to  my  constituents  who  say  to 
me:  "There  is  a  problem  at  the  airport. 
We  cannot  get  a  direct  flight  that  is 
able  to  land  at  a  good  time  there. 
Therefore,  the  airlines  don't  want  to 
fly  there  because  they  want  the  big 
jets  to  get  the  prime  landing  time." 

They  should  give  most  of  the  land- 
ing times  to  the  big  jets.  But  the  mi- 
norities also  have  rights,  and  I  am 
speaking  for  a  minority,  a  smaller 
State  and  a  distant  State,  but  a  State, 
nevertheless,  that  has  constituents 
and  citizens  who  wish  to  come  to  peti- 
tion their  Government.  That  is  why  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  will  provide  for  a  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  governing  board 


which  will  not  allow  one  State  control. 
I  know  that  some  people  say  this  is  a 
Maryland  and  a  Virginia  fight.  It  ii 
much  more  than  that. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  and  terri- 
tory has  citizens  who  come  here. 

In  fact,  there  were  five  groups  from 
my  State  here  yesterday  who  came  by 
air  and  they  all  had  to  go  through  at 
least  one  airport  to  get  here.  That 
may  have  to  continue.  But  the  quality 
of  air  service  into  Washington,  DC,  is 
partially  decided  by  how  those  planes 
are  treated  when  they  land,  what 
landing  times  they  are  given,  and  a  lot 
of  other  things. 

There  Is  absolutely  nothing  wrong 
with  letting  the  President  appoint  a 
majority  of  this  board.  He  can  appoint 
good  people.  Are  we  to  suggest  that 
only  people  from  Virginia  can  make 
Judgments  on  these  airports?  Certain- 
ly I  think  our  senior  colleague  from 
Virginia,  with  whom  I  have  worked  so 
much  and  who  is  Interested  in  smaller 
cities,  I  am  sure,  in  the  Midwest  as 
well  as  in  Virginia,  would  share  senti- 
ment in  this  with  me. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  my  concern 
here  is  about  transportation  and  the 
quality  of  transportation,  the  ability 
of  citizens  to  petition  their  Govern- 
ment, and  the  way  we  tend  to  overlook 
smaller  cities,  small  States,  and  so 
forth.  That  is  what  the  Senate  is  for. 
It  is  here  that,  under  the  great  com- 
promise of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, the  rights  of  minorities  were  to 
be  protected,  and  I  find  myself  speak- 
ing for  a  minority  that  is  not  usually 
recognized  as  a  minority,  the  traveling 
public  who  wants  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  to  petition  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  my  public  wants  to  travel  to  other 
places  for  vacations  and  business,  that 
is  another  matter.  But  Washington, 
DC.  has  a  different  nature.  There  are 
people  who  have  to  appear  in  person 
before  the  FCC,  who  have  to  appear 
regarding  railroad  abandonments 
before  the  ICC,  who  have  to  appear  in 
person  before  some  of  the  courts  here, 
not  to  mention  testifying  before  con- 
gressional committees. 

So  that  is  the  principal  reason  for 
my  interest  in  this  legislation. 

I  am  working  with  Senator  HoL- 
LiNOS,  Senator  Exon.  and  others,  on 
legislation.  I  filed  an  amendment  yes- 
terday. It  is  my  feeling  that  the  au- 
thority which  we  will  propose,  will 
most  likely  be  comprised  of  two  from 
Virginia,  two  from  Maryland,  two 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
five  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
those  nimibers  will  come  out,  but  we 
are  open  to  suggestions. 

I  see  my  senior  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia here.  Would  those  numbers  be 
agreeable  to  him? 
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Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  my  distingviished  colleague  that 
throughout  this  initial  phase  of  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  have  determined  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Senate 
that  we  await  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  before  such  time  as  we  would  ad- 
dress the  substantive  issues. 

We  are  quite  anxious  to  move  along 
on  this  matter.  We  are  available  as 
soon  as  the  Senate  determines  wheth- 
er it  will  continue  deliberations  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  or  get  to  the  bill.  It 
is  my  hope  we  will  get  to  the  bill  and 
that  we  will  consider  the  Senator's 
amendment  along  with  the  others. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

I  hope  my  colleague  understands 
that  it  troubles  me  to  be  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  an  issue  from  him,  but  I 
hope  he  will  understand  that.  We  in 
the  minority  on  this  matter,  we  from 
the  small  States,  whose  citizens  have 
to  travel  to  Washington,  DC,  are  fear- 
ful that  we  may  be  overrun,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  large  cities,  the  big 
States,  the  great  industrial  centers. 

I  have  seen  our  air  transportation 
devastated.  I  have  seen  the  one  direct 
flight  to  Washington  ended  because  of 
the  fact  they  could  not  get  landing 
rights  at  a  particular  time.  They  say, 
you  come  at  night  or  you  come  at  a 
time  that  did  not  fit,  but  the  prime 
times  are  reserved  for  the  Jimibo  jets 
and  the  big  planes,  even  though  our 
planes  are  full.  So  our  people  have  to 
stop  in  Miimeapolis  or  St.  Louis  or 
Chicago  and  change  planes  and  come 
in.  That  is  about  a  2-hour  delay. 

The  point  is  I  think  we  should  have 
a  right  to  have  some  direct  flights, 
maybe  two  or  three  a  week.  But  I  am 
fearful  that  if  this  board  were  con- 
trolled by  the  members  of  one  State 
we  would  have  no  input. 

My  constituents  would  come  to  me 
and  say:  "Senator  Pressler,  why  don't 
you  do  something  about  this?  When 
this  bill  was  on  the  floor,  why  didn't 
you  do  something  about  it?" 

I  am  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 
It  would  be  my  feeling  that  before  we 
proceed  we  should  have  the  ground 
rules,  we  should  know  what  we  are 
proceeding  on.  Is  this  indeed  a  matter 
that  our  colleagues  understand?  Be- 
cause under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  motion  to  proceed  offers  an  impor- 
tant protection  to  minorities.  Indeed, 
one  might  say  those  of  the  minority 
have  a  responsibility  to  protect  their 
rights  by  engaging  in  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Important  legislation  like  this. 

So  I  speak  for  a  minority,  not  a  mi- 
nority that  is  listed  as  a  minority,  but 
a  minority  that  is  very  much  a  West- 
em.  small  State,  similar  to  the  one 
represented  by  my  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia in  some  cases. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  wiU 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  making  a  very  important  point. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  made  ef- 
forts here  to  discuss  this  legislation 
sut>stantlvely.  which  the  proponents 
do  not  want  to  do.  This  matter  really 
should  have  been  put  in  a  posture  that 
when  Members  looked  at  it  and  it  was 
brought  to  us,  each  problem  had  been 
addressed  and  had  been  worked  out. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  desire  to 
move  along  and  in  effect  have  people 
forfeit  their  rights  before  the  sub- 
stance has  been  fully  addressed.  It  is 
my  contention  that  this  legislation  is 
so  flawed  that  the  Senate  ought  not  to 
take  it  up  and  ought  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary, in  effect,  to  try  again  to  address 
the  concerns  that  are  being  raised,  the 
very  legitimate  concerns  which  the 
Senator  from  South  E>akota  has  Just 
outlined.  Those  should  have  been 
taken  into  account  before  the  legisla- 
tion was  ever  put  before  us. 

The  effort  to  try  to  steamroller  this 
thing  right  along  so  that  in  fact  the 
issue  may  never  be  addressed  it  seems 
to  me  is  not  fair.  That  is  why  I  think 
the  vote  tomorrow  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  cloture  is  a  very  important 
vote. 

I  think  it  is  possible  on  that  vote  to 
say  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. "There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  this 
legislation  that  you  have  not  ad- 
dressed, that  you  need  to  address,  and 
you  should  take  it  and  work  it  over  in 
light  of  the  concerns,  problems,  and 
questions  which  have  been  raised  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  the  course 
of  discussing  the  substance  of  this 
matter." 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  May  I  say  to  my 
colleague,  if  he  would  yield,  that  if 
this  legislation  is  passed  in  this  form.  I 
predict  that  in  3  or  4  years  we  will  be 
having  a  hearing  in  the  Commerce 
Committee  as  to  why  thj  smaller  cities 
in  more  distant  States  are  not  being 
served  properly.  Indeed,  they  could 
even  be  smaller  cities  in  upstate  New 
York  or  in  Virginia.  And  we  will  be 
told  that.  "Well,  let's  call  the  feUows 
in  this  authority  and  ask  them."  Well, 
they  are  not  accountable  in  any  way  to 
us,  and  they  will  be  acting  solely  in 
the  Interests,  I  suppose,  of  Virginia,  by 
whose  Governor,  I  presume,  they  will 
be  appointed. 

The  point  is  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  also  has  an  Interest  in  these 
two  airports.  Now.  if  this  were  an  air- 
port in  New  York  or  Florida  or  Cali- 
fornia, I  would  say  we  do  not  have  a 
right  to  see  more  Presidential  appoint- 
ees. But  there  wlU  be  problems 
brought  to  the  Commerce  Committee. 
We  will  be  having  a  hearing  and  will 
be  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it. 

So  somebody  will  say.  "Why  didn't 
you  do  something  about  this  when  it 
was  in  the  Senate?"  One  of  the  few 


times  small  States  can  do  anything 
about  such  matters  is  on  the  motion  to 
proceed.  And  unless  we  can  get  some 
commitments  on  this  during  this 
period,  we  will  be  completely  steam- 
rolled  once  we  are  operating  simply  by 
majority  vote.  And  that  is  what  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  are  about. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  faU 
to  appreciate  how  small  States  are 
going  to  be  steamrolled  simply  because 
we  are  not  Joining  in  the  substantive 
issues  on  the  motion  to  proceed.  If  the 
bill  is  before  this  Senate,  subject  to 
amendment  at  that  time,  the  Interests 
of  small  States  and  all  States  can  be 
considered. 

I  see  here  on  the  floor  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, and  I  wonder  if  he  would  be 
kind  enough  to  address  the  Senate  on 
this  issue  of  the  procedure  and  the 
present  posture  of  the  Senate:  namely, 
currently  deadlocked  on  the  issue  of 
the  motion  to  proceed. 

There  have  been  statements  made 
here  today  inferring  that  perhaps  this 
bill  was  ill-considered  by  the  commit- 
tee over  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  presides. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  have  not  in  any 
way  suggested  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Maybe  I  will  with- 
draw that.  I  did  not  mean  it  in  a  nega- 
tive context  at  all.  But  let  us  hear 
from  him. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  have  spoken  very 
highly  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. And  he  is  welcome  to  continue. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  Senator 
Pressler  has  the  floor.  I  would  Just 
say  that  this  is  a  bUl  which  has  been 
of  great  interest  to  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  Senator 
Trible.  especially,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  the  bill.  We  feel  that  it  has 
been  thoroughly  aired  in  the  commit- 
tee. We  also  feel  that  the  long-term 
health  of  both  National  Airport  and 
Ehilles  Airport  are  very  much  at  stake. 
These  are  the  only  two  airports,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  two  commercial  airports 
in  the  country  that  are  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  Federal  Government. 
They  are,  therefore,  unique. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  found 
with  both  of  these  airports  is  that,  be- 
cause they  are  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  much  more  tight-fisted  in 
providing  for  capital  improvements 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
they  been  operated  by  a  governmental 
entity  other  than  Uncle  Sam. 

I  know  in  our  State  of  Missouri  we 
have  had  major  airport  work  done  in 
St.  Louis.  Kansas  City  built  a  new  air- 
port in  the  last  decade.  But  National 
and  Dulles  are  sort  of  rocking  along 


without  real  Improvements.  And  the 
concern  is  that,  in  a  Oramm-Rudman 
era.  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to 
see  the  healthy  development  and 
maintenance,  even,  of  Dulles  and  Na- 
tional unless  the  ownership  is 
changed. 

So  it  is  the  view  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
that  this  is  something  that  is  quite  im- 
portant for  these  two  airports  and 
that  it  would  put  them  on  a  par  with 
other  airports  in  the  country  and  that 
we  should  get  on  with  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  his  time. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  kind  words.  Let  me  say  that 
I  have  enjoyed  working  with  him  on 
this  and  other  issues.  But  I  hope  he 
would  consider  Joining  us  in  changing 
the  composition  of  the  authority 
somewhat  and  give  the  President  more 
appointees. 

I  would  agree  that  the  goal  of  selling 
it  is  a  good  goal,  but  we  are  essentially 
Caving  one  State  control  of  it.  I  said 
earlier  that  my  State  used  to  have  a 
direct  flight  to  Washington.  DC,  but  it 
has  been  discontinued  because  they 
like  to  give  the  prime  landing  times  to 
the  Jumbo  Jets  from  the  larger  air- 
ports. We  do  not  want  to  elbow  any- 
body out.  but  certainly  the  minorities 
have  some  rights.  My  constituents 
want  to  come  to  Washington,  E>C,  to 
petition  the  Government. 

So,  assuming  it  is  our  goal  to  sell  the 
airport,  would  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  consider  becoming  a  co- 
sponsor  of  my  amendment  to  increase 
the  numt)er  of  Presidential  appointees, 
certainly  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate?  Let  us  say.  have  two 
members  of  the  commission  from  Vir- 
ginia, two  from  Maryland,  two  from 
the  District,  and  five  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  That 
would  not  impede  the  sale.  Would  my 
colleague  become  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendment?  We  would  love  to  have 
the  weight  of  your  name  on  the 
amendment. 

Ii^.  DANFORTH.  I  appreciate  the 
honor  that  has  been  tendered  me.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  entertain  that 
thought  right  now.  but  if  we  can  get 
on  with  the  bill,  pass  the  motion  to 
proceed.  I  will  certainly  think  about  it. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  would  Just  con- 
clude this  by  saying  that  4  years  from 
now  the  Senator  from  Washington  or 
Biissouri  or  South  Dakota  may  have  a 
group  of  constituents  who  come  into 
their  offices  and  say,  "There  is  some- 
thing terrible  going  on  out  at  the  air- 
port that  is  unfair  to  my  part  of  the 
country."  It  Is  unfair  to  the  planes 
that  come  from  Washington  State,  for 
example.  And  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington will  have  to  say.  "Well,  there  Is 


a  board  of  Virginians.  The  Virginians. 
Rally  'round  the  Virginians.  Go  see 
the  Virginians,  because,  as  a  Senator.  I 
don't  have  anything  to  say  about 
that." 

That  is  what  I  am  concerned  about. 
There  is  a  national  scope  to  these  two 
airports.  I  do  not  think  that  Virginia 
or  Maryland  or  the  District  should  be 
cut  out.  Indeed,  they  would  have  the 
majority  of  votes  together. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  there  is 
a  national  scope  right  now;  namely, 
that  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  of  America  are  caring  for  these 
airports  and  the  main  thrust  of  this 
legislation  is  to  relieve  them  of  that 
burden. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Then  let  us  pull  to- 
gether a  package  and  reach  agreement 
so  we  could  sell  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  would  also  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  that  we 
have  on  each  Senator's  desk  a  report 
here  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  the  vote  was  12  to  4  to  report  this 
biU  out. 

I  ask  a  question  of  my  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Was  this 
matter  in  any  way  handled,  this  par- 
ticiilar  piece  of  legislation,  inconsist- 
ent with  the  traditions  of  the  commit- 
tee In  handling  other  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion? Was  it  forced  through,  rammed 
through? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  No.  The  history  of 
this  bill  is  that  there  was  a  hearing  on 
June  26,  1985.  There  was  a  second 
hearing  on  July  11.  1B85.  The  bill  was 
reported  on  September  11.  1985.  by  a 
vote  of  12  to  4,  and  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  was  reported  on  November  14. 
1985.  So  there  were  two  hearings  and 
two  days  in  which  it  was  considered  in 
markup.         

Mr.  WARNER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  instances  when  witnesses 
asked  to  testify  or  Senators  asked  to 
appear  that  they  were  denied  that  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  have  never  sug- 
gested they  would. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  I  may  say  in  reply, 
and  maybe  I  misunderstood,  the  Sena- 
tor said  the  minority  rights  of  small 
States  are  being  thwarted  here  on  this 
motion  to  proceed.  That  troubled  me  a 
bit.  Just  what  did  the  Senator  mean 
by  that,  if  I  understood  him  correctly? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  meant  that  the 
minorities  in  this  particular  situation 
will  have  a  very  hard  time  getting  into 
National  Airport,  in  many  instances, 
because  all  the  times  will  be  left  to  the 
Jumbo  Jets. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Let  us  look  at  the 
motion  to  proceed.  That  is  the  matter 
that  is  before  the  Senate.  How  are  the 
interests  of  the  Senator's  constitutents 
in  any  way  being  reduced? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Because,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  our  chances  of 


getting  an  agreement  before  proceed- 
ing are  much  greater. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, what  is  the  agreement  we  are 
trjrlng  to  reach  before  we  proceed? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  the  composi- 
tion of  the  board  be  changed  to  give 
more  national  representation. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  a  substantive 
change  to  the  pending  legislation 
which  would  have  to  be  addressed  by 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  during  the 
course  of  its  consideration  of  the  bill, 
and  that  is  the  precise  reason  we  want 
the  bill  brought  up. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  But  is  it  not  true, 
under  the  Senate  rules,  frequently 
people  seek  such  an  agreement  before 
they  proceed.  Our  State  would  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  say  about  this 
afterward. 

I  have  five  groups  from  South 
Dakota  here.  In  fact,  at  this  very 
moment,  there  are  constituents  wait- 
ing to  see  me  in  the  Senate  reception 
room  who  flew  here  through  the  State 
of  Mlssouiri,  went  to  St.  Louis  and 
probably  had  a  nice  meal,  and  contin- 
ued on  their  way. 

But  they  could  have  flown  here  di- 
rectly under  some  other  circum- 
stances.         

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man If  he  might  have  the  floor  to  ad- 
dress another  subject.  As  a  courtesy,  I 
think  we  should  accord  the  chairman 
that  privilege.  But  I  would  like  to 
meet  privately  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  to  go  over  what  rule  it  is  the 
Senator  can  Invoke  at  this  time  that 
would  better  assure  the  interests  of 
the  minority  groups  as  opposed  to  pro- 
ceeding on  the  bill 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Perhaps  my  col- 
league would  like  to  become  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  amendment.  We  can  work 
that  out. 

Mr.  WARNER.  No.  Let  us  get  down 
to  serious  business. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  We  could  have  five 
members.  We  suggest  two  members 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  We  could  have  two 
from  Maryland,  two  from  D.C..  and 
five  appointed  by  the  President,  or 
more  appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Let  us  at  this  time 
accommodate  our  chairman.  And  the 
Senator  and  I  can  discuss  the  rule  of 
the  Senate  which  the  Senator  says 
provides  greater  interest  for  the  mi- 
norities. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbaites]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
can  inquire  of  the  Intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  I  would  like 
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to  proceed  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  dif- 
ferent topic. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  Senator  going 
to  address  the  topic  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  which  he  dis- 
cussed earlier? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  understand  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  spolte  he  indicated  he 
awaited  the  pleasure  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  and  wanted  to  be  here. 
To  allow  him  time  to  get  here,  I 
wonder  if  we  can  put  in  a  short 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  The  Senator  can 
do  whatever  he  wants.  He  has  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  he 
have  the  floor  for  a  limited  time  with- 
out the  Senator  from  Maryland  losing 
his  possession  of  the  floor? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  while  I  was  in  my  office 
visiting  with  a  fairly  large  group  of 
constituents,  it  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion that  a  debate  was  taking  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  relating  to  the 
work  of  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  space  shut- 
tle disaster,  the  oversight  of  the  NASA 
Space  Program,  and  the  Shuttle  Pro- 
gram. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Washington 
on  the  floor  now.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate for  us  to  set  forth  our  analysis 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  shortly  after  the 
shuttle  disaster,  President  Reagan  ap- 
pointed a  commission  consisting  of  13 
individuals  to  investigate  the  shuttle 
disaster.  Those  13  individuals  are 
chaired  by  a  former  Secretary  of  State 
and  U.S.  Attorney  General.  Among 
the  members  of  the  Commission  are 
two  former  astronauts,  and  a  Nobel 
laureate  in  physics. 

The  13-member  Commission  has 
been  given  120  days  to  conduct  its 
work.  It  is  now  I  think  something  like 
1  month  short  of  its  deadline.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  conducting  its  investiga- 
tion. 

From  all  indications,  the  investiga- 
tion has  been  very  comprehensive. 
Indeed,  it  has  consumed  approximate- 
ly, the  full  time  of  the  Commission 
members.  And  they  have  had  available 
to  them  a  staff  of  some  20  people,  in- 
cluding technicians. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Gorton,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Space  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
and  I  are  of  one  mind  on  this  issue. 
The  Space  Program  and  the  shuttle 


disaster  in  particular  must  receive  the 
very  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  the  Commerce  Committee.  We 
have  made  it  clear  from  the  begirmlng 
that  it  will  receive  that  careful  scruti- 
ny. We  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  will  be  holding 
hearings,  a  number  of  hearings,  and 
hearings  at  length  on  the  question  of 
this  tragedy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  explore  this  matter  in 
great  depth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
must  look  at  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram to  determine  among  other  things 
whether  a  new  Orbiter  or  fourth  Or- 
biter  would  be  required,  whether  any 
additional  costs  should  be  incurred 
with  respect  to  the  design  of  the  solid 
fuel  rocket,  whether  there  is  a  reason- 
able and  realistic  launch  schedule,  and 
whether  NASA  has  felt  itself  under 
some  kind  of  pressure  to  exceed  a  rule 
of  reason  with  respect  to  getting  these 
launches  underway. 

All  of  these  matters  must  be  exam- 
ined by  the  Commerce  Committee, 
and  they  will  be  examined  in  great 
detail,  and  at  great  length. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  felt  it  very 
important  that  our  committee  not  get 
in  the  hair  of  the  Rogers  Commission 
during  its  investigation.  We  have  felt 
it  is  very  important  that  we  do  not  un- 
dertake what  would  be  widely  viewed 
as  a  Keystone  Cop  operation  at  the 
time  the  Rogers  Commission,  with  its 
13  members,  are  attempting  to  do 
their  job. 

Mr.  President,  some  weeks  ago  Sena- 
tor Gorton  and  I  were  approached  by 
Senator  Rollings  and  Senator  Riegle, 
and  they  wanted  to  have  a  hearing  at 
which  a  Mr.  McDonald,  who  is  an  em- 
ployee of  Morton  Thiokol,  and  other 
Morton  Thiokol  people  would  be 
brought  to  Washington  to  meet  with 
the  committee. 

We  approached  Mr.  McDonald.  He 
did  come  to  Washington.  And  on  the 
day  that  he  came  to  Washington  to 
have  an  informal  meeting  with  the 
Commerce  Committee,  it  turned  out 
that  members  of  the  Commission,  the 
Presidential  Commission,  were  in  IJtah 
to  interview  Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  an  instance 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  getting 
in  the  hair  of  the  Rogers  Commission. 
That  was  an  instance  of  our  interfer- 
ence with  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion. I  think  that  it  was  a  mistake  for 
us  to  invite  Mr.  McDonald  to  Washing- 
ton at  that  time.  But  we  did  it  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  We  try  to  be  accommodat- 
ing. 

Mr.  McDonald  did  come  to  Washing- 
ton. He  did  come  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  offices  in  the  Russell 
Building.  He  was  told  that  there  was  a 
large  crowd  of  press  gathered  outside 
my  office  where  we  were  to  meet  him. 


He  said,  "That  was  not  my  under- 
standing. I  did  not  understand  that 
there  was  to  be  a  public  meeting.  I  did 
not  understand  that  I  was  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  press.  And  I  do  not 
choose  to  testify.  I  will  testify  before 
the  Commission  next  week."  And  I  do 
not  blame  him,  because  what  was  cre- 
ated outside  my  office  on  that  day,  not 
by  me  or  anything  I  did— we  never  no- 
tified the  press  in  our  office— was  a 
carnival  atmosphere. 

Maybe  that  is  the  way  we  should 
conduct  business  here.  Maybe  we 
should  have  media  events,  call  the 
press,  and  have  circuses.  But  seven 
lives  were  Involved  here,  the  future  of 
the  program  Is  involved,  and  the  rep- 
utations of  men  and  women  who  work 
for  NASA  and  work  for  its  contractors 
are  involved. 

It  has  been  my  judgment,  and  the 
Judgment  of  Senator  Gorton,  who  can 
speak  for  himself,  that  the  profession- 
al work  of  the  Commission  should  go 
forward  without  the  interference  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  and  with- 
out a  circus  atmosphere  being  created. 

We  are  going  to  have  meetings.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Chairman  Rogers— was 
it  last  week  or  the  week  before?— came 
to  my  office  and  met  with  four  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  All  members  of 
the  committee  were  invited  to  that 
meeting.  Only  four  showed  up.  He 
came  to  meet  with  Senator  Gorton 
and  me  and  with  Senator  Riegle  and 
Senator  Rockefeller.  He  spent  an 
hour  with  us,  bringing  us  up  to  date 
on  what  the  Commission  was  doing. 
Undoubtedly,  he  will  be  coming  back. 

The  staff  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, the  majority  staff,  has  been  in 
touch  over  the  last  2  weeks  with  the 
minority  staff  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  work  out  dates  for  hearings. 
The  majority  staff  has  attempted  to 
clear  dates  with  the  minority  staff.  We 
have  done  that  in  good  faith.  We  have 
suggested  specific  dates  to  the  minori- 
ty staff. 

We  have  been  in  touch  with  the  mi- 
nority staff  with  respect  to  those 
kinds  of  issues  that  we  should  focus  on 
in  the  hearings.  We  believe  that  we 
should  focus  on  the  future  of  NASA, 
its  budgeting,  its  procedures.  We  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  be  conduct- 
ing an  expos6;  but  if  other  Members 
want  to  conduct  an  expos6,  fine.  Let 
them  show  up  at  the  hearings  we 
schedule.  There  is  not  going  to  be  a 
lack  of  hearings. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  It  In- 
volves the  Space  Program,  which  has 
been  the  pride  of  this  country,  and  it 
involves  the  reputation  of  good  men 
and  good  women  who  have  worked  on 
the  Space  I*rogram. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
and  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Tech- 
nology, and  Space  of  the  Committee 


on  Commerce,  in  whose  views  I  concur 
completely.  I  wonder  if  he  has  any 
comments  to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 
Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  express  my  agreement 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee on  this  subject  and  to  commend 
him. 

I  had  not  realized  this  morning  that 
a  debate  over  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
a  discussion  of  the  future  of  two  air- 
ports located  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
would  be  transmuted  into  a  debate— or 
perhaps  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  a 
trashing— on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  of  the  work  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  the 
space  shuttle  disaster.  Nevertheless,  It 
became  such  a  debate,  or,  until  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  showed  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  monolog  on 
that  subject. 

It  will  be  appropriate  for  me  to 
begin  my  remarks  by  expressing  my 
total  and  complete  confidence  in  Sec- 
retary Rogers  and  in  the  members  of 
the  Commission  who  were  appointed 
with  him  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  disaster  to  the  space  shuttle 
Challenger  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions arising  out  of  their  finds. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  entire- 
ly correct  that  that  Commission  is 
composed  of  13  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans: a  former  member  of  a  Cabinet  of 
the  United  States;  Nobel  laureates;  as- 
tronauts, both  present  and  former; 
members  who  are  highly  qualified, 
both  in  character  and  from  profession- 
al background,  to  engage  in  that  inves- 
tigation. 

The  Commission  has  hired  a  highly 
qualified  professional  staff.  I  do  not 
believe  that  It  can  insult  either  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  or  the 
chairman  of  the  parent  committee  or 
this  Senator  to  say  that  they  are  much 
more  qualified  than  we  are,  or  than 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  is,  to  undertake  that  Inves- 
tigation. 

I  have  not  only  been  pleased  with 
the  progress  of  the  Investigation;  it  Is 
my  conclusion  that  It  has  proceeded 
with  more  thoroughness  and  more  ra- 
pidity than  I  would  have  expected  pos- 
sible at  the  time  it  was  appointed. 

I  may  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  not.  by  the  remotest  sense,  a  po- 
litical or  a  partisan  debate.  The  posi- 
tion which  has  been  so  carefully  ex- 
pounded by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  In  which  I 
concur,  is  the  position  of  the  House 
full  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, which  also  has  complete  confi- 
dence In  the  Rogers  Commission  and 
which  has  also  made  the  decision  that 
It  should  not  interfere  in  any  respect 
with  that  Investigation. 


Secretary  Rogers  has  been  willing  to 
speak  both  by  telephone  and  In  person 
In  our  offices  with  both  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  and  with  this 
member  on  the  progress  of  his  Com- 
mission's work,  at  any  time,  at  our  re- 
quest. 

On  several  occasions,  we  have  ex- 
tended those  meetings  to  Include,  by 
invitation,  all  other  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  flatly  re- 
fused to  attend  any  such  meeting  or  to 
ask  any  questions. 

I  am  particularly  upset  with  his 
bringing  up  the  hoary  chestnut  that 
there  may  have  been  some  kind  of  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  White 
House  with  the  launch  decision  of  the 
space  shuttle  Challenger.  Had  he  been 
willing  to  attend  meetings  with  Secre- 
tary Rogers,  he  would  have  learned,  as 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has.  that 
Secretary  Rogers  and  the  Commission 
were  greatly  concerned  with  that  ques- 
tion; that  they  have  inquired  into  it, 
and  have  not  found  a  hint— not  the 
slightest  hint— of  any  such  interfer- 
ence. In  fact.  I  believe  it  relatively  safe 
to  say  at  this  point  that  the  problem 
with  the  decision  to  launch  the  Chal- 
lenger was  not  that  any  pressure  or 
any  decision  was  made  too  high  In  the 
chain  of  command  In  the  administra- 
tion but  that  it  was  clearly  made  at 
too  low  a  level  in  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. What  I  have  found  to  be  shock- 
ing, what  Secretary  Rogers  has  found 
to  be  shocking,  is  that  important  con- 
siderations relating  to  that  launch 
never  got  to  the  individual  In  NASA 
Itself  who  was  responsible  for  making 
the  decision. 

Secretary  Rogers  has  now  informed 
us  that  he  hopes  to  have  a  preliminary 
report  ready  by  the  18th  of  April,  ap- 
proximately halfway  into  the  120-day 
life  of  the  Commission. 

It  is  my  view  that  it  will  be  more 
than  appropriate  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Science,  Technology,  and  Space 
to  hear  directly  from  Secretary  Rogers 
and  from  other  members  of  his  Com- 
mission, upon  the  release  of  that 
report,  to  ask  any  questions  which 
Members  may  have,  to  point  out  any 
leads  which  they  may  feel  the  Com- 
mission has  not  followed,  and  general- 
ly to  encourage  the  completion  of  the 
report.  To  do  so  prior  to  that  time,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  said,  can 
only  Interfere  in  the  workings  of  a  dls- 
tingtilshed,  able,  and  competent  Com- 
mission, rather  than  to  enhance  a 
sober  and  careful  Investigation  Into 
what  went  wrong  and  a  sober  and 
careful  set  of  recommendations  as  to 
how  to  prevent  that  kind  of  disaster  in 
the  future. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  while 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiEOLx]  has  In  some  respects, 
but  not  In  all  respects,  supported  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  South 


Carolina,  by  and  large  I  have  regarded 
his  participation  In  this  process  as 
having  been  constructive. 

As  he  pointed  out  himself  a  little 
earlier  today  on  the  floor,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, he  has  favored  me  with  a  de- 
tailed  letter  recommending  a  course  of 
action  for  the  subcommittee;  aslLlng 
for  a  series  of  hearings  relating  to  the 
work  and  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
subcommittee  and  suggesting  either 
individuals  or  people  from  particular 
organizations  from  whom  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  hear.  I  foimd  his  set  of 
suggestions  to  be  highly  constructive 
and  to  state  both  valid  concerns  and  a 
highly  valid  set  of  questions.  I  am  in 
the  process  of  responding  to  them  in 
detail,  but  I  can  state  rather  simply 
that  I  agree  with  the  primary  direc- 
tion in  which  he  wishes  the  subcom- 
mittee to  focus  its  efforts  in  the 
future. 

I  suspect  that  the  order  of  hearing 
from  given  individuals  on  given  sub- 
jects may  well  be  changed  somewhat 
by  the  schedule  of  the  Rogers  Com- 
mission itself,  but  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  advice  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  something  that  I  find  to 
be  constructive  and  to  be  valid. 

The  function  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Tech- 
nology, and  the  fimction  of  its  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Technology, 
and  Space  Is  the  future  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. It  is  up  to  us  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  there  should  be  changes  in 
the  structure  of  that  agency.  It  is  up 
to  us  even  more  fundamentally  to  de- 
termine the  future  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. This  morning,  we  held  the  first 
of  a  set  of  hearings  on  the  proposal  of 
the  President  to  move  forward  into 
the  next  generation  of  space  travel 
and  to  develop  that  aerospace  plan.  It 
is  very  specifically  our  function  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  we  should  au- 
thorize a  replacement  for  it. 

I  have  not  made  a  firm  and  final  de- 
cision on  that  subject  yet,  though 
clearly,  I  think  the  evidence  at  this 
point  points  in  that  direction.  We  shall 
do  precisely  that. 

We  are  not  anxious  to  engage  In  a 
splashy  media  event,  we  are  not  anx- 
ious to  trash  the  reputations  of  good, 
thoughtful,  and  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans. We  are  anxious,  we  are  desirous 
to  see  to  it  that  NASA  is  strengthened 
and.  to  the  extent  that  mistakes  have 
been  made,  those  mistakes  are  recti- 
fied. We  intend  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  about  the  future  of  that  agency 
In  a  sober,  objective  fashion. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who,  2  months  ago. 
said  we  should  be  hiring  gumshoes,  by 
which  I  take  him  to  mean  private  de- 
tectives, to  wander  around  the  bars  in 
Florida  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
could  dig  up  some  kind  of  dirt,  persists 
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in  feeling  that  that  is  an  appropriate 
course  of  action.  I  do  not.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  does  not.  We 
have  confidence  in  the  work  of  the 
Commission.  We  will  have  a  series  of 
hearings  on  appropriate  subjects  and 
we  will,  at  an  appropriate  time,  make 
recommendations  on  the  future  of 
NASA  to  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  let  the  Record  show 
that  I  have  only  been  here  momentari- 
ly, about  3  minutes.  I  had  heard  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri— after  they  had 
been  in  the  cloalcroom  and  been  on  the 
floor  when  we  were  here  earlier  today, 
did  not  come  to  the  floor  and  engage 
in  an  intelligent  discussion.  Rather, 
they  waited  until  lunchtime,  when  we 
had  gone  to  lunch,  and  appeared  on 
the  floor  now  and  directly  disap- 
peared. I  take  it  they  are  in  the  cloak- 
room, and  whether  they  appear  or  dis- 
appear, we  shall  soon  leam. 

Necessarily,  I  asked  the  staff  exactly 
what  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  had  to 
say  and  there  were  three  or  four  sub- 
jects: One,  that  I  was  trashing  the 
Rogers  Commission;  two,  that  we  were 
interfering  with  the  Rogers  Commis- 
sion investigation;  three,  that  they 
had  set  some  hearings  but  we  had 
withdrawn  or  refused  to  have  the 
hearings;  and  four,  I  was  not  willing  to 
participate  with  the  Rogers  Commis- 
sion because  they  had  had  a  meeting 
with  him  last  week  and  I  did  not 
attend. 

Then  I  got  on  the  floor  just  now 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  who  has 
been  stonewalling  this  thing,  used  the 
expression  in  a  very  low  voice— I  could 
barely  hear  it— but  he  said  gimishoes, 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
wanted  private  detectives  to  wander 
around  bars  in  Florida. 

I  do  not  know  where  his  imagination 
comes  from,  Mr.  President.  FMeld  in- 
vestigators, at  the  behest  of  this  Fed- 
eral Government,  prey  daily.  They 
prey  daily  over  the  income  accounts  of 
the  citizens  of  America  under  the 
Income  tax  law;  we  know  they  prey 
daily  with  respect  to  the  crimes  and 
offenses  that  may  occur  with  respect 
to  drugs  and  other  activities;  they  prey 
daily  with  respect  to  taking  state- 
ments in  antitrust  cases.  They  prey 
dally  in  all  the  fields  of  the  former  at- 
torney general  from  the  State  of 
Washington. 

The  Senator  from  Washington 
knows  better.  Tou  do  not,  when  you 


talk  of  field  investigators,  necessarily 
talk  as  though  it  is  a  social  or  domestic 
case,  for  private  detectives  to  go  into 
individual  lives  and  find  out  at  bars 
who  has  been  seen  with  whom  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  What  we  were  talk- 
ing about,  and  talking  about  it  in  a 
very  meaningful  way,  is  the  need  for 
field  investigators  to  check  into  the 
himian  evidence.  Today  is  March  20 
and  I  still  do  not  know  the  official  em- 
ployment record  of  the  Rogers  Com- 
mission. I  would  like  to  know  how 
many  field  investigators  they  do  have. 

I  did  not  come  to  the  floor  today  to 
"trash"  the  Rogers  Commission.  On 
the  contrary,  we  wanted  to  assist,  par- 
ticularly from  this  Senator's  stand- 
point, and  say  let  us  get  out  there  and 
get  this  case  while  it  is  hot  in  the  con- 
text of  memories  being  fresh  and  reac- 
tions as  to  who  was  there  and  who  was 
not  and  what  was  said  and  what  was 
not  said,  and  put  these  statements  on 
the  record. 

We  have  that  regularly  happening 
with  everything  else  and  with  respect 
to  the  cost  and  diligence— again,  refer- 
ring to  the  physical  side,  we  see  that 
they  have  been  very  diligent,  because 
everyone  has  come  in— in  the  exact 
kind  of  bipartisan  and  nonpartisan 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  engi- 
neers, the  contractors,  every  one.  I 
take  it,  it  has  moved  right  on  in  with- 
out all  of  this  dilatory  nonsense  that 
you  have  to  hear  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  about  not  willing  to  par- 
ticipate. 

When  the  gentleman  refers  to  not 
willing  to  participate  at  a  meeting  last 
week  with  Secretary  Rogers.  I  would 
like  the  record  to  show  it  was  about  40 
minutes  before  Secretary  Rogers  was 
to  show  in  the  chairman's  office  that  I 
was  notified.  I  have  been  to  one  of 
these  office  show-and-tell  operations 
and  it  seems  like  a  manifest  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  leadership  of  our  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  responsible 
Senators,  Senator  Gorton  and  Sena- 
tor Dantorth,  to,  yes.  conduct  a  paral- 
lel hearing  in  the  Senators'  offices, 
where  they  can  talk  to  the  various  of- 
ficials from  time  to  time  but  not  bring 
anything  out  onto  the  public  record. 
In  that  light,  I  have,  made  my  position 
known  with  respect  to  the  witness, 
Allen  McDonald,  who  in  one  instance 
was  very  pleased  and  ready  to  talk  to 
me  the  evening  before  and  within  less 
than  24  hours— within  18  or  17  hours- 
he  would  not  talk  except  through  a 
squawkbox. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senators 
told  him,  what  the  staff  told  him,  be- 
cause they  had  the  whole  operation 
and  the  gentleman  secreted  for  2  or  3 
hours.  I  am  told  he  got  here  at  12 
o'clock  and  he  had  the  lawyers. 
Morton  Thiokol  lawyers,  with  him. 
I'm  unsure  what  they  told  him— but  I 
know  now  that  he  did  not  want  to  talk 
because  they  said  so. 


He  was  not  willing  to  participate— 
and  I  am  not  willing  to  participate  in 
that  kind  of  nonsense.  As  I  said  this 
morning.  I  would  rather  have  this  in- 
vestigation out  in  the  public  as  we  do 
with  other  investigations,  every  other 
investigation  I  have  been  involved 
with  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  are  not 
the  FBI.  we  are  not  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

We  are  the  public's  servants  and 
agents  to  examine  issues  of  public  in- 
terest in  the  open.  We  have  made  a 
fetish  out  of  putting  Government  in 
the  sunshine.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  we  used  to  have  markup 
sessions  in  private.  Now,  with  the 
markup  sessions  and  the  conference 
committees  and  everything  else,  it  is  a 
good  initiative  to  have  it  on  the  public 
record.  And  rather  than  have  nmiors, 
I  felt  as  Mr.  McDonald  felt;  he  wanted 
to  make  a  public  statement,  I  wanted 
to  hear  a  public  statement.  I  did  not 
want  to  hear  private  testimony  that 
would  be  misinterpreted;  there  was  a 
need  for  a  record  so  that  everyone 
could  react  to  and  be  interested  and 
leam  from  it. 

So  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  when  I 
said  I  did  not  want  to  meet  privately 
with  Dr.  Graham  and  he  wanted  to 
still  meet,  I  said  then  I  would  meet 
publicly  in  a  hearing  to  address  his 
concerns.  I  just  figured  as  a  policy  for 
this  particular  Senator  that  I  better 
stick  to  the  condition  that  information 
be  exchanged  in  hearings.  For  any- 
body connected  in  this  particular 
matter.  I  would  be  glad  to  meet  with 
them  publicly  and  hear  what  they  had 
to  say  and  know  because  we  are  not 
private  servants;  we  are  public  serv- 
ants. And  that  still  stands.  I  would  be 
glad  for  Secretary  Rogers  to  come  up 
and  appear  as  he  did  once  already, 
when  he  took  lunbrage  at  the  fact  that 
I  wanted  field  investigators,  investiga- 
tors described  as  private  detectives  to 
wander  around  bars.  You  can  see  the 
lack  of  reasonableness  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  refer- 
ring to  these  investigators  in  that  ex- 
treme fashion.  That  is  utter  nonsense. 
So  therein  I  have  to  answer  his  asser- 
tion, but  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
wording— I  wish  I  had  been  here- 
about my  refusal  to  participate. 

Today,  there  was  a  NASA  authoriza- 
tion oversight  hearing  that  covered 
Just  the  Aeronautics  budget  and  the 
Orient  Express.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  shuttle.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
really  with  the  space  program.  It  had 
to  do  with  the  only  area  of  the  NASA 
budget  not  affected  by  the  disaster 
and  a  new  initiative  concerning  an 
aerospace  plane  or  Orient  Express.  As 
for  other  hearings  suggested  by  the 
majority,  they  have  always  said. 
"Well.  yes.  let's  have  hearings  but 
.  .  ."  And  then  they  list  all  their  condi- 
tions. The  principal  conditions  were 
that  you  could  not  mention  the  acci- 


dent, you  could  not  mention  the  Inves- 
tigation or.  in  other  words,  you  could 
not  perform  your  duty  of  oversight. 

That  is  pure  and  simple  Just  exactly 
what  has  occurred  to  date.  They  are 
anxious  to  have  hearings  now  because 
they  know  they  are  getting  caught  up 
in  the  stonewall  activity.  We  do  not 
have  any  conditions  on  hearings. 
Sometimes  in  the  U.S.  Senate  we  have 
a  dispute  about  witnesses  and  whether 
they  really  add  anything  to  the 
record,  whether  or  not  they  are  capa- 
ble in  the  context  of  being  expert  and 
should  be  heard.  There  will  always  be 
some  discussion  with  respect  to  wit- 
nesses called  to  testify.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular case  they  are  saying,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  hearing  but  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  hearing.  They  want  us 
to  just  stick  to  academic  concerns, 
fiscal  amounts,  how  much  it  is  to  fix 
the  shuttle,  how  much  it  is  for  the 
space  station,  how  much  it  is  for  one 
shuttle  replacement.  They  want  us  to 
just  physically  go  in  and  ask  a  few  fi- 
nancial questions  without  any  idea 
about  the  policy  and  the  impact  of  the 
accident  and  its  investigation  on  policy 
and  budgetary  matters. 

As  a  fundamental  question,  we  need 
to  know  whether  the  space  program  is 
a  research  and  development  program, 
whether  it  is  a  Government  operation- 
al program,  whether  It  is  a  Govern- 
ment commercial  program,  and  what 
is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  this 
Government  toward  our  space  pro- 
gram in  light  of  the  accident. 

If  it  is,  as  has  been  indicated  just 
within  the  last  10  days  over  on  the 
House  side,  to  be  a  commercial  pro- 
gram, then  we  are  immediately  em- 
broiled in  the  question  of  commercial 
viability.  And  when  you  get  to  com- 
mercial viability  you  get  to  cost  bene- 
fit. And  when  you  get  to  cost  benefit, 
then  you  begin  to  cut  the  pattern  to 
fit  the  cloth.  Then  you  wlU  know 
whether  or  not  you  have  enough 
money  and  whether  they  are  going  to 
make  enough  money  and  whether 
under  that  kind  of  pressure  of  making 
the  money  or  the  program  paying  for 
itself  it  is  a  right  decision  at  this  time, 
looking  at  space  as  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
looks  upon  the  space  program  as  a  re- 
search and  development  program.  We 
are  still  in  the  research  stage.  I  am  not 
a  genius  or  a  knowledgeable  person  on 
this  particular  score.  I  am  only  telling 
what  I  have  heard  from  the  best  of  as- 
tronauts, the  best  of  scientists,  the 
best  of  the  engineers  and  those  en- 
gaged in  NASA,  how  they  look  upon  it. 
I  will  ask  Dr.  Fletcher,  if  they  will 
bring  him  up  this  afternoon  and  we 
can  confirm  him,  "Doctor,  as  the  ad- 
ministrator of  NASA,  do  you  look  at 
the  space  program  as  presently  in 
place  as  a  research  and  development 
program  or  are  we  beyond  the  stage 
now  of  research  and  development  and 


into  commercialization?  Are  we  now 
making  the  judgments  more  on  the 
basis  of  fiscal  viability  and  worth  or 
the  cost  benefit  ratio?" 

So  with  respect  to  the  preconditions, 
you  bet  your  boots  we  have  not  agreed 
to  have  a  hearing  which  is  not  a  hear- 
ing. And  they  have  been  very,  very  se- 
cretive, in  a  sense  sneaking  around. 
They  are  the  ones  putting  voices  on 
the  squawk  box  and  hiding  witnesses 
and  then  talking  about  private  detec- 
tives to  wander  around  bars.  I  am 
going  to  have  to  get  private  detectives 
to  find  these  U.S.  Senators  before  I 
get  through  with  this  thing. 

Who  is  doing  the  sneaking  around 
and  setting  the  conditions? 

So  we  have  not  refused.  We  have 
been  asking,  and  so  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  laid  out  in 
black  and  white  in  a  three-page  letter 
just  exactly  what  witnesses  would  be 
called,  who  we  think  would  be  worthy 
of  calling,  and  at  what  stage  of  the  in- 
vestigation they  should  be  called  and 
what  subject  they  should  cover. 

So  we  have  not  been  nebulous  or 
evasive  or  refused.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  had  to  almost  spell  it  out  like 
in  the  classroom  in  a  school  case  of 
some  kind  so  there  will  be  no  misun- 
derstanding. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  staff  has 
told  me  of  the  word  "Interfere."  that  I 
had  interfered  with  McDonald  on  the 
day  that  Allen  McDonald  came  to  the 
U.S.  Capitol  here  in  order  to  make  his 
statement  or  testify,  that  I  had  inter- 
fered because  the  Rogers  Commission 
was  in  Utah  looking  for  him. 

Now.  let  us  dwell  on  that  in  a  very 
serious  manner  and  let  me  emphasize 
what  I  know  here  without  even  look- 
ing at  these  notes  because  I  remember 
well  where  we  were  seated  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  that  day,  we  being 
Senator  Dantorth,  Senator  Gorton, 
Senator  Riegle.  and  myself,  at  ap- 
proximately 5:16  to  5:30  on  the  after- 
noon prior  to  Mr.  McDonald  coming, 
the  following  morning,  to  Washington. 
Senator  Rieole  and  I  asked  Senators 
Dantorth  and  Gorton  if  we  could  get 
a  deposition  from  Mr.  McDonald  and 
have  him  testify.  As  a  counter  to  our 
request  that  we  bring  Mr.  McDonald. 
Senator  Gorton  and  Senator  Dan- 
forth  said: 

Let's  see  If  the  Commlaslon  will  bring  him 
up  and  have  him  heard  In  public.  Won't 
that  suffice? 

So  Senator  Gorton  left  the  Cham- 
ber and  came  back  and  said: 

I  have  Just  talked  to  Secretary  Rogers  and 
he  will  hear  public  testimony  from  Mr. 
McDonald  next  week.  So  what  about  that? 

Well,  we  said  we  still  thought  we 
ought  to  get  the  full  statement,  as  I 
related  this  morning,  and  so  the  invi- 
tation was  extended.  The  invitation 
was  extended  by  none  other  than 
those    charging    the    Senator    from 


South  Carolina  with  Interference.  Sen- 
ators Dantorth  and  Gorton. 

If  there  was  any  Interference,  it  waa 
not  on  my  part.  The  Invitation  to  Mr, 
McDonald  came  from  Senator  Dan- 
PORTH  and  Senator  Gorton,  the  ma- 
jority, and  Mr.  Allen  Moore,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  made  the  call  to  Mr. 
McDonald  Inviting  him  to  come. 

Mind  you  me,  remember  this  par- 
ticular important  fact.  The  Important 
fact  was  that  Secretary  Rogers  knew 
we  were  inviting  Mr.  McDonald  to 
come,  and  he  was  still  promising  to 
hear  him  publicly.  So  the  Commission 
should  have  known  if  he  was  to  be 
interviewed  by  members  of  the  Rogers 
Commission  the  next  day  in  Utah.  Mr. 
McDonald  did  not  mention  it  to  me 
later  that  evening.  He  did  not  feel  like 
he  was  being  interfered  with  by  leav- 
ing Brlgham  City,  UT,  or  wherever  he 
was  living,  and  coming  to  Washington 
the  following  morning.  He  came  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  the  request 
and  the  direction  of  Senator  Dan- 
poRTH  and  Senator  Gorton, 

The  members  of  the  Rogers  Com- 
mission might  have  had  in  mind  want- 
ing to  see  him,  but  they  had  seen  him 
on  the  previous  Friday  during  a  closed 
session  at  the  cape.  They  had  a  full 
statement  from  him.  That  is  why  we 
were  here  on  the  floor  the  afternoon 
before  discussing  the  appearance  of 
that  particular  witness  here  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Commission  had  already 
gotten  a  full  statement  from  him  but 
they  were  only  leaking  parts  of  it. 
They  were  not  putting  out  the  full 
statement. 

So  we  were  not  Interfering  but,  if 
there  was  Interference,  it  was  at  the 
behest  of  Senator  Gorton  and  Sena- 
tor Danporth  as  well  as  ourselves  to 
get  the  gentleman  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  make  his  full  statement.  I 
will  add  that  at  no  time  on  the  squawk 
box  or  otherwise  did  he  indicate  he 
was  interfered  with.  He  stuck  around 
town  until  later  that  afternoon.  I  take 
it  he  was  here  at  least  until  4  o'clock 
or  later,  so  he  was  in  Washington  for  4 
hours,  from  12  until  4  o'clock  or  later. 
He  came  here,  my  understanding  is. 
voluntarily.  He  was  not  subpoenaed  in 
any  fashion.  In  fact,  he  asked  to  come 
and  make  at  one  place  and  at  one  time 
before  a  responsible  group  a  full  state- 
ment so  everybody  could  hear  It.  It 
was  his  Idea  and  request  that  it  be 
made  in  public,  and  he  did  not  feel  like 
he  was  interfered  with. 

Now.  there  is  an  ailment  or  disease 
around  this  national  Congress,  par- 
ticularly here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  use 
buzz  words  and  rejoinders  that  some- 
what bespeak  the  testy  nature  and 
cynicism  of  the  Senators  themselves. 
If  I  disagree  with  your  statement, 
there  is  honest  disagreement.  We  have 
votes  up  and  down.  There  are  regular 
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opposite  sides  to  be  taken  on  impor- 
tant Questions.  We  do  not  call  that 
trashing  the  other  Senator.  And  when 
I  disagree  with  the  Rogers  Commis- 
sion about  not  hiring  field  investiga- 
tors, getting  out  into  the  field  as  thor- 
oughly as  they  have  gotten  the  physi- 
cal evidence  and  getting  as  much  in- 
formation and  evidence  as  they  can  on 
the  human  side  that  is  not  trashing 
the  Commission.  We  need  to  know 
from  whence  the  pressure  came  and 
who  and  how  was  it  brought.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Commission  has  not  been 
as  diligent  on  that  score.  I  disagree 
with  the  Rogers  Commission.  I  had 
this  in  mind  in  the  early  stages.  I  ad- 
monished Secretary  Rogers  at  the 
time. 

I  have  served  on  Presidential  com- 
missions with  President  Hoover,  under 
the  Hoover  Commission  investigating 
the  intelligence  activities  of  this  Gov- 
ernment 30  years  ago.  It  was  cited  na- 
tionally for  that  particular  work.  I 
served  at  the  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations. I  served  at  the  appointment  of 
President  Kennedy  on  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations. I  served  at  the  appointment  of 
President  Carter  on  his  Growth  Com- 
mission. So  I  have  been  appointed 
from  time  to  time  to  serve  on  Presi- 
dential commissions. 

Commissions  necessarily  or  general- 
ly speaking,  I  would  say,  are  made  up 
of  important  personages  from  over  the 
country  and  they  come  momentarily. 
They  all  have  full-time  assignments, 
work,  professions,  otherwise,  and  so 
they  come  here  on  sort  of  a  crash 
basis,  giving  up  their  time  and  their 
income  to  dedicate  their  services  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Government. 

What  they  do,  generally  speaking, 
they  take  the  particular  agency  or 
entity  and  listen  to  those  witnesses 
who  are  already  arranged  by  staff  to 
appear.  Knowing  that,  that  is  why  I 
initially  engaged  Secretary  Rogers 
saying,  "Mr.  Secretary,  let  us  not  wait 
for  NASA  to  come  and  give  you  what 
you  want  to  hear.  On  the  contrary,  get 
some  field  investigators  down  to  the 
Cape  right  now  and  find  out  some  of 
these  things  for  yourself.  We  have  wit- 
nesses getting  ahead  of  you." 

For  example,  we  had  National  Public 
Radio  who  went  out  and  got  those 
statements  they  reported  concerning 
the  feelings  of  the  involved  Thiokol 
employees  and  the  discussions  that 
preceded  the  launch. 

I  said: 

Tou  are  going  to  get  behind  the  curve  on 
the  field  Investigation  and  you  are  going  to 
end  up  answering  all  the  reports  in  the 
newspapers.  You  are  going  to  be  Investigat- 
ing the  investigators  rather  than  investigat- 
ing the  Incident  lt«elf. 

So  true  it  is,  I  have  differed  to  some 
degree  with  the  approach  of  the  Com- 


mission. But  that  is  not  in  anyway  to 
trash  Secretary  Rogers,  to  trash  the 
Commission,  or  to  trash  its  members. 

The  Senator  from  Washington, 
making  that  statement,  is  a  clever  pol- 
itician. He  knows  if  we  can  put  a  Boi- 
lings reputation  against  the  reputation 
of  these  outstanding  Americans  who 
are  serving  on  that  Commission  and 
get  the  argimient  to  be  who  is  right  or 
wrong  or  who  is  trashing  whom,  the 
Commission  members  will  win  out. 
People  could  care  less  atwut  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

But,  of  course,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  that  responsibility 
to  make  suggestions,  especially  when 
he  sees  from  his  own  hard  experience 
in  Congress,  in  Washington,  in  investi- 
gations, and  in  Presidential  commis- 
sion experience,  that  this  is  an  unusu- 
al situation  where  unusual  pressure 
caused  the  violation  of  a  proven  proc- 
ess. I  am  not  running  around  saying 
trash  the  Commission.  I  am  saying  to 
the  former  Secretary  of  State,  Secre- 
tary Rogers,  whom  I  respect,  "Mr.  Sec- 
retary, I  think  you  better  get  out 
there  and  uncover  the  human  evi- 
dence." That  is  what  I  said  at  the 
hearing  on  February  18  and  that  is 
what  I  have  continued  to  insist  upon.  I 
might  suggest  that  over  the  7-week 
period  since  the  accident.  I  am  more 
nearly  right  than  mistaken  or  wrong 
because  what  has  come  out  has  not 
necessarily  come  from  the  Rogers 
Commission.  For  example,  we  now 
have  the  fact  that,  yes,  NASA,  which 
has  not  been  called  to  testify,  was 
trying  to  bring  pressure  on  the  White 
House  to  include  a  reference  to 
Christa  McAuliffe  in  the  January  28 
State  of  the  Union  Address. 

You  read  NASA's  suggested  lan- 
guage and  that  address  and  make  your 
own  judgment.  There  is  not  any  doubt 
in  my  mind. 

We  now  have  Mr.  Phil  Culbertson, 
who  signed  off  on  the  proposed  NASA 
language  saying  he  had  not  brought 
any  pressure.  Well,  the  acts  speak 
louder  than  his  words.  I  think  if  I  had 
signed  off  on  this  and  had  known  this 
statement  was  getting  to  the  White 
House,  I  would  want  to  try  to  get  that 
shuttle  launched  before  afternoon  so 
it  could  be  referred  to  in  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  Message. 

We  now  have,  thanks  to  ABC,  a  copy 
of  that  particular  talk  from  the  White 
House.  They  first  said  there  were  not 
any  copies,  and  then  when  they  did 
provide  a  copy,  they  gave  an  incom- 
plete copy.  We  have  that  from  the  free 
press  and  ABC,  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.,  and  we  can  move  right  on 
down  the  various  statements  released 
by  other  news  sources  that  we  have 
had  from  public  radio  and  the  Hous- 
ton Post. 

We  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
feeling  of  the  astronauts  until  two  sto- 
ries were  published  by  the  Houston 
Post. 


So  I  differ,  yes.  with  the  Rogers 
Commission.  They  seem  to  have  heard 
about  it  the  week  before,  again  not 
saying  anything  about  it.  and  now  as  a 
result  of  the  free  press  in  this  country 
we  know  how  Astronaut  Young  feels 
about  these  things  and  as  a  Senator 
with  oversight  responsibility  what  I 
ought  to  be  looking  into.  This  is  im- 
portant to  me.  The  Rogers  Commis- 
sion has  not  given  it  to  me.  The  Hous- 
ton Post  has  given  it  to  me.  And  we 
continue  on  with  the  particular  state- 
ments and  other  bits  of  information 
that  have  come  out  as  a  result  of  the 
posture  taken  by  this  Senator  that 
what  we  need  is  some  field  Investiga- 
tors. 

I  have  personal  friends  on  that 
Rogers  Commission. 

I  wish  I  could  remember  the  names 
because  I  only  momentarily  could 
watch  them  from  time  to  time  on  C- 
SPAN  when  the  public  hearings  were 
held.  There  is  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Boeing,  Mr.  Jutter,  that 
asked  some  very,  very  important  ques- 
tions, I  thought.  I  was  waiting  for 
some  good,  important  questions  to  be 
asked.  I  remember  the  gentleman 
from  Stanford,  Dr.  Walker.  He  had 
some  very  interesting  questions  and 
approaches  and  thoughts.  He  appears 
very  capable  and  very  outstanding. 
The  Nobel  Prize  laureate,  Dr.  Fey- 
mann,  is  the  one  who  is  giving  cre- 
dence to  the  concern  we  had  about  the 
effect  of  cold  temperatures  on  the  O- 
rlngs.  He  has  had  an  obvious  effect 
and  made  an  impression  on  his  fellow 
commissioners. 

We  have  had,  as  I  said  earlier  this 
morning.  Astronaut  Dr.  Sally  Ride, 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  and  being  with  at  hearings 
before.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
her.  I  said  her  reaction  to  some  of  the 
answers  were  very  similar  to  this  Sena- 
tor's reactions,  having  attended  many 
hearings.  She  was  not  necessarily  in  a 
position  at  the  time,  however,  to 
follow  up.  But  the  hard,  foUowup 
questions  need  to  be  asked  and  many 
times  they  were  not.  But  the  questions 
and  the  expressions  of  the  commis- 
sioner herself.  Dr.  Sally  Ride,  really 
taught  me  a  lot.  I  was  very  interested 
in  her  reactions. 

I  was  also  interested  in  the  manner 
of  Astronaut  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Ach- 
eson,  whom  I  Icnow  and  have  the  high- 
est respect  for. 

So  Rollings  is  not  trying  to  trash 
any  conmiission.  That  is  just  a  red  her- 
ring since  they  hope  the  news  media 
will  try  to  turn  this  into  a  personal 
fight  of  somebody  trashing  a  commis- 
sion that  had  not  had  a  chance  to 
really  make  its  report. 

There  is  only  so  much  you  can  do  in 
a  certain  time.  If  I  had  the  responsibil- 
ity that  Secretary  Rogers  had,  as  I 
said  to  him  at  the  hearing,  I  would 
have  to  embellish  my  whole  effort.  I 


would  have  more  than  a  staff  of  12 
and  a  computer  to  look  for  contradic- 
tions. I  would  have  field  Investigators, 
human  computers,  to  investigate.  If  I 
could  get  me  two  or  three  good  field 
investigators— I  mentioned  investiga- 
tive reporters  like  Sam  Donaldson  and 
others— I  would  have  me  a  staff.  I  also 
would  have  lawyers  who  could  develop 
the  hard  foUowup  questions  so  we 
could  get  to  the  truth.  That  ts  the 
whole  Idea.  We  are  not  trying  to  em- 
barrass anyone.  We  are  not  trying  to 
Indict  anybody. 

I  was  asked  in  one  instance  about  a 
grand  jury  investigator.  I  said.  "We 
are  not  interested  in  crime.  We  are  in- 
tersted  in  the  process  itself,  in  trying 
to  become  educated  and  understand 
exactly  what  went  on."  When  you 
mention  there  is  any  kind  of  criminal 
liability,  you  immediately  obscure  not 
only  the  intent  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress,  but  the  witnesses 
themselves  immediately  begin  to  clam 
up  and  modify  the  positive  nature  of 
their  statements. 

I  also  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
comment  of  Senators  Gorton  and 
Danforth  that  I  engaged  in  a  monolog 
this  morning.  Yet  they  don't  appear 
willing  to  stay  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon and  engage  in  an  intelligent  dis- 
cussion. How  do  you  avoid  a  monolog? 
That  is  just  the  way  they  have  got  the 
catch-22  on  the  Rogers  Conmiission.  I 
can  have  a  hearing  if  I  find  fault  with 
the  Rogers  Commission.  But  I  cannot 
find  fault  with  the  Rogers  Commission 
because  I  carmot  find.  The  Rogers 
Commission  will  not  tell  us  anything. 

Well,  trying  to  do  that,  they  want  to 
have  a  little  quiet  session,  but  they 
will  not  tell  the  Senators  and  the 
American  public,  so  I  have  to  stand  as 
a  Senator  without  that  Information. 
Then  we  are  on  the  floor,  and  they 
pass  through  and  walk  into  the  closik- 
room.  They  do  not  want  to  engage  in 
the  discussion  on  this  matter.  They 
want  to  allege  that  I  am  engaged  in  a 
monolog.  They  are  not  even  on  the 
floor. 

So  we  are  not  trashing  any  commis- 
sion or  interfering  with  its  investiga- 
tion. We  are  not  refusing  to  schedule 
hearings  or  refusing  to  participate. 
And  certainly,  we  do  not  have  any- 
thing in  mind  about  private  detectives 
wandering  wound  bars  in  Florida. 

I  would  like  field  investigators  to  go 
where  National  Public  Radio  went  and 
get  those  same  statements.  We  have 
subpoena  powers  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  Rogers  Commission  does  not.  If 
there  are  any  reluctant  witnesses,  be- 
cause you  have  some  previous  state- 
ments given,  you  can  subpoena  those 
witnesses  and  then  have  them  give 
their  depositions  or  statements  to  the 
staff  investigating  for  you.  You  can 
then  arrange  the  hearings  in  accord- 
ance with  the  particular  statements  on 
a  subject  to  be  covered  in  a  coherent 
fashion.   But   I  woiUd  like  to   have 


someone  out  at  Brigham  City,  UT  and 
someone  down  at  the  Cape.  I  would 
like  to  have  someone  to  look  into  the 
statements  made  by  witnesses  that  we 
have  heard.  For  example,  I  would  like 
a  statement  from  Mr.  MuUoy  on  the 
important  question  of  pressure.  I  want 
him  to  answer  my  questions  and  not 
read  a  prepared  statement  as  he  did 
before  the  Rogers  Commission.  I  saw 
that  with  my  own  eyes  on  TV. 

I  know,  in  a  regular  court  of  law. 
that  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  read 
your  answers.  It  immediately  struck 
me  that  here  the  witness  was  very  glib 
in  coming  forth  and  had  all  kinds  of 
statements  to  be  made,  but  when  you 
got  down  to  the  key  one.  he  had  a  law- 
yer's statement  written  out  for  him  to 
repeat.  That  bothered  me.  Yes.  I 
watched  that  kind  of  activity  before  in 
my  own  experience.  So  I  would  get 
really  a  full  deposition  from  that  gen- 
tleman and  find  out  who  he  had  seen, 
who  he  had  talked  to  end  why.  and  let 
him  respond  to  why  he  had  to  give  a 
written  answer  to  the  Important  ques- 
tion before  the  Rogers  Commission. 

So  these  are  the  kinds  of  things  that 
we  need  to  bring  out.  I  am  sorry  that 
Senators  Danforth  and  Gorton  want 
to  prove  their  point  that  I  gave  a  mon- 
olog by  abandoning  me  on  the  floor 
and  not  talking  with  the  Senator  here. 
They  can  continue  to  stonewall,  but  I 
can  tell  you  here  and  now  we  are  going 
to  get  an  investigation.  They  cannot 
avoid  us. 

As  Joe  Louis  said,  "They  can  run, 
but  they  can't  hide."  The  American 
people  do  not  want  political  or  parti- 
san activity  on  this  score.  They  want 
thoroughness.  And  we  get  pretty  thor- 
ough when  we  have  the  adversary  pro- 
ceedings here  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  ma- 
jority and  minority,  and  we  take  our 
positions.  I,  obviously,  have  not  react- 
ed as  a  minority  member,  but,  rather, 
as  a  Senator  dedicated  to  the  Space 
Program. 

I  started,  as  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  25  years  ago.  the  nuclear 
space  commission  in  my  State.  I  have 
seen  the  early  liftoffs  and  launches. 
We  have  had  the  astronauts  come  in. 
We  have  been  very  proud  of  Charlie 
Duke  and  Charles  Bolden,  the  astro- 
naut from  Columbia.  And.  of  course 
the  distinguished,  as  any  could  possi- 
bly be.  Ron  McNair. 

Ron  McNalr.  the  astronaut  lost  on 
this  particular  shuttle  flight,  was  from 
Lake  City.  SC.  Just  a  few  months  ago, 
last  year,  he  gave  a  talk  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  this  spokes- 
man, in  Spartanburg  at  the  Spartan- 
burg High  School.  He  was  a  volunteer 
in  the  sense  of  trying  to  Inspire.  He 
would  go  around  in  his  particular  area, 
in  the  Sixth  District  of  South  Caroli- 
na, into  the  public  schools,  on  his  own, 
and  tell  the  students  of  the  opportuni- 
ty and  the  challenge,  of  the  hard  work 
and  everything  else,  and  how  he  got 
ahead.  He  was  the  finest  example  any 


of  us  had  ever  seen.  As  bespeaks  of 
that,  the  city  of  Lake  City  had  dedi- 
cated its  main  street  as  Ron  McNair 
Boulevard.  This  was  done  before  his 
loss  during  Mission  51-L.  That  was  slg- 
nlflcant  for  a  black  citizen  to  have  a 
main  street  in  a  small,  rural  town  of 
South  Carolina,  named  after  him.  So 
we  were  very  much  interested  In  the 
Space  Program  and  continue  our  inter- 
est in  the  program  and  we  are  partici- 
pating in  the  various  activities  of  the 
Space  Program. 

For  example,  in  May  of  this  year, 
the  city  of  Columbia.  SC.  will  cele- 
brate its  200th  anniversary.  So  great  Is 
the  interest  that  we  have  in  South 
Carolina  in  this  program  and  of  this 
particular  Senator  Is  best  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  we  had  revolved  the  bi- 
centennial celebration  around  the  Ci- 
vilian Space  Program.  Out  at  Mcln- 
tyre  Field  we  were  going  to  try  to  get  a 
capsule  and  other  space  materials.  Ac- 
tually, we  had  from  NASA  headquar- 
ters the  commitment  on  an  appear- 
ance by  Christa  McAuliffe.  Yes, 
Christa  McAuliffe.  the  first  teacher  in 
space,  was  coming  to  Columbia.  SC,  in 
May  of  this  year  for  the  bicentennial. 
So  this  Senator  has  been  Interested 
and  his  State  has  been  interested  in 
the  Space  Program  and  we  continue 
that  interest  in  a  very  serious  and  a 
nonpartisan  way. 

Referring  to  another  comment  made 
on  the  floor  today.  Senator  Danforth 
Indicated  that  if  I  had  attended  the 
Senate  session  with  Secretary  Rogers 
last  week.  I  would  know  there  was  no 
White  House  pressure.  What  he  failed 
to  indicate  was  that  during  this  ses- 
sion. Mr.  Rogers  indicated  he  was  con- 
sidering requesting  White  House 
phone  logs.  The  Rogers  Commission  is 
still  Investigating  whether  or  not  there 
was  pressure  to  launch,  and  this  is 
what  we  should  be  doing.  How  could  I 
have  learned  from  Secretary  Rogers 
last  week  that  there  was  no  White 
House  pressure?  I  would  not  be  a  com- 
petent Senator  to  bring  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Commission 
in  before  he  himself  had  investigated 
the  White  House,  before  he  had 
looked  at  the  logs  himself,  before  he 
had  talked  to  the  individuals  Involved, 
and  before  he  identified  the  required 
information  as  I  did  in  the  communi- 
cation I  sent  to  the  White  House  this 
morning  asking  for  those  logs.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  intelligently  conclude 
that  there  is  pressure  or  is  not  pres- 
sure. I  do  not  know.  We  have  been 
careful  to  say  so. 

But  we  have  been  careful  also  to 
point  out  that  there  is  circumstantial 
evidence,  as  we  call  it  in  a  law  case. 
There  is  direct  evidence  that  you  get 
from  a  witness,  perhaps  in  many  cases 
an  eye  witness,  or  "I  saw."  and  "Yes, 
he  killed  the  man,"  or  he  did  this,  he 
did  that,  or  he  brought  pressure.  Yes; 
I  do  not  expect  every  witness  to  come 
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forward  in  this  particular  Investiga- 
tion and  say,  "Yes;  I  am  the  one  that 
brought  the  pressure  to  cause  them  to 
violate  the  process."  I  do  not  expect 
that.  I  do  not  expect  that,  of  course,  of 
Secretary  Rogers.  Nevertheless,  Sena- 
tor Dantorth  said  if  I  had  been  there 
last  week  with  Secretary  Rogers,  he 
would  readily  give  me  the  answer  that 
there  was  no  pressure  to  be  brought. 

So  we  are  looking  into  the  impartial- 
ity, and  the  mechanisms  of  this  Com- 
mission. We  are  going  to  make  that  a 
requirement.  I  now  luiow  they  are 
using  certain  individuals  in  this  inves- 
tigation that  under  the  Rogers  rule  of 
independent  investigation  should  not 
be  involved. 

We  will  have  to  look  into  that  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
going  to  put  me  to  the  task  of  investi- 
gating the  Rogers  Commission.  I  did 
not  want  to  do  that.  I  just  wanted  a 
complementary  investigation  as  Sena- 
tor RiEGLX  pointed  out  this  morning.  I 
do  not  want  to  duplicate,  to  waste 
time,  to  waste  effort  in  an  all-impor- 
tant measure  of  this  kind.  But  to  do 
this  I  must  know  what  the  Commis- 
sion is  doing.  In  that  manner,  we  could 
make  an  intelligent  decision  about  the 
issues  we  need  to  discuss  at  our  hear- 
ings. 

On  yesterday  afternoon,  your  U.S. 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  in  a  bipar- 
tisan vote,  voted  out  a  budget.  In  that 
budget  there  Is  a  provision  for  the 
space  effort.  The  provision  in  there  is 
a  pure  guess.  We  cannot  know.  We  are 
trying  to  decide  on  a  figure.  We  had  to 
sort  of  guess  and  ruminate  in  our 
minds,  yes,  there  would  be  less 
launches  this  year.  So  there  would  be 
some  saving  of  money.  Let  us  not  run 
overboard  with  that  idea  because  the 
scientists,  the  engineers,  the  talent, 
and  the  personnel  that  you  reaUy  need 
in  the  space  agency  have  got  to  be 
kept  on  even  without  the  launches. 
We  have  to  keep  these  research  pro- 
grams going.  Some  will  be  used  in  an 
alternative  fashion  with  what  we  call 
the  expendable  launch  vehicles.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  pick  up  and  play 
catchup  ball  on  that  score.  So,  yes,  we 
will  save  money,  but  not  all  of  the 
money  that  some  of  the  Members 
think. 

We  also  want  to  know  what  the  cost 
is  of  repair  and  replacement.  There 
was  a  $500  million  figiire,  there  was  a 
1350  million  figure,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  into  that  cost  at  all  in 
any  particular  hearing.  We  Just  had  to 
guess  at  that.  We  had  to  fence  an 
amount  of  $2.7  billion  for  a  new  orbit- 
er  and  to  make  the  necessary  engi- 
neering fixes  to  get  the  shuttle  back  in 
flight. 

I  say  fencing  because  we  had  to 
agree  as  gentlemen  that  we  could  not 
spend  anything  until  it  was  author- 
ized. We  could  not  authorize  until  we 
could  conduct  hearings,  and  we  could 
not  conduct  hearings  until  Chairman 


Dantorth  and  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Gorton,  who  are  stonewalling, 
stop  the  stonewalling  and  let  us  get  on 
with  the  business  and  the  work  at 
hand. 

So  these  amounts  had  to  be  included 
in  the  budget  resolution  in  a  condi- 
tional fashion.  In  that  budget  where 
you  see  the  real  problem,  you  are  not 
looking  for  other  problems,  other  sto- 
ries, or  whatever  it  is. 

I  am  frustrated.  I  am  dismayed  this 
afternoon  to  come  back  to  the  floor  to 
hear  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  accused  of  interferrlng 
with  the  Rogers  Commission  when  Mr. 
McDonald  came  here  at  the  invitation 
of  Senators  Gorton  aind  Dantorth.  I 
am  dismayed  to  learn  that  I  had  re- 
fused hearings  when  I  had  been  asking 
for  them,  putting  them  down  in  black 
and  white  without  conditions,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  mention  those 
conditions.  I  am  dismayed  to  learn  I 
was  not  willing  to  participate— when  I 
have  been  participating.  The  differ- 
ence is  I  want  to  participate  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  not  participate  in  their 
stonewall.  They  are  right.  I  am  not 
going  to  participate  in  that  stonewall. 
And  lastly,  I  am  dismayed  about  com- 
ments that  I  was  "hashing"  the  Com- 
mission. 

How  we  love  words  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  When  I  got  up  here,  the  first 
thing  that  hit  me  was  the  word  "di- 
chotomy." You  do  not  have  to  have  an 
argument.  You  have  a  dichotomy  with 
the  other  Senator.  Then  nothing  is 
ever  stabilized.  The  only  thing  con- 
stant about  change  is  change  itself. 
But  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  every- 
thing is  destabilized,  like  something  is 
stabilized.  If  you  do  not  like  a  thing,  it 
is  destabilized.  Last  year  a  new  word 
surfaced,  "egregious."  If  anything  was 
wrong,  it  was  egregious.  I  had  to  keep 
looking  that  word  up.  Now  if  you  dis- 
agree with  a  Senator  on  the  approach 
on  a  particular  issue,  you  just  do  not 
vote  yes  or  no.  You  trash  them. 

We  were  before  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee last  week.  I  had  presented  an  alter- 
native budget  and  laid  it  out.  The 
President's  budget  was  then  placed  on 
the  table  and  we  put  it  to  a  vote.  It 
was  voted  down  16  to  6.  But  all  along, 
the  proponents  were  for  the  budget. 
They  said  they  we  are  trying  to  trash 
President  Reagan's  budget,  to  trash 
him.  Ask  the  Republicans  on  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  that  voted 
against  the  President's  Budget  wheth- 
er they  are  trying  to  trash  their  own 
President.  I  think  not,  and  equally  I 
do  not  think  the  Democrats  were 
trying  to  trash  President  Reagan.  He 
missed  the  mark  by  $16.1  billion  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  Everybody 
knows  that.  Having  missed  the  mark 
that  much  and  asked  for  an  inordinate 
increase  for  defense  without  paying 
for  it,  with  no  revenues,  there  was  no 
way  we  could  pass  a  budget  of  that 
kind.  Sure  enough,  on  the  House  side 


it  was  voted  down  by  a  vote  of  some- 
thing like  312  to  12.  Thereupon,  again, 
many  withheld  their  vote  because  to 
even  vote  on  the  President's  budget 
was  to  trash  the  President. 

We  have  come  to  a  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs when  the  President  puts  an  initi- 
ative and  you  call  it  to  be  voted  upon, 
and  then  they  run  off  like  children 
crying,  oh,  you  are  trashing  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  is  supposed  to  put 
a  budget  up  here.  I  guess  we  are  sup- 
posed to  bow,  genuflect,  and  say  what 
a  wonderful  magnificent  thing  it  is, 
and  if  you  have  any  words  of  opposi- 
tion. Just  remember  you  are  going  to 
be  painted  into  a  comer  as  some  dema- 
gog trashing  the  President. 

Now  comes  that  same  political  strat- 
egy that  goes  good  on  a  10-second  bite 
on  evening  TV,  saying  we  are  trashing 
the  Rogers  Commission.  We  are 
saying,  Mr.  Rogers,  get  on  the  job  and 
get  Just  as  astute  on  the  human  side, 
over  at  NASA  headquarters,  over 
there  at  the  White  House,  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, and  right  here  in  the  Congress 
and  get  the  facts  on  where  did  the  un- 
usual pressure  come  from. 

Why  were  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr. 
Mulloy  so  intent  and  adamant  on  this 
particular  score?  Why  did  the  other 
gentleman,  Aldrich,  down  at  the  Cape 
say,  "I  thought  an  objection  was  Just  a 
concern?"  You  do  not  talk  that  way.  If 
you  are  at  an  airport,  think  on  this  a 
minute,  if  the  lay  public  has  any  inter- 
est at  all,  what  we  have  is  one  of  the 
most  serious,  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous, and  one  of  the  most  venturesome 
matters  that  we  have  ever  experienced 
in  space  flight,  and  particularly  the 
shuttle  launches. 

A  parallel  in  my  mind  would  be,  for 
example,  a  security  officer  at  an  air- 
port. Let  us  assume,  and  paraphrase 
practically  what  happened  on  the 
morning  of  January  28,  at  the  Cape. 

Let  us  assume,  you  are  a  security  of- 
ficer and  I  come  with  a  weapon  and 
you  stop  me  at  the  airport.  On  the 
monitor,  my  supervisor  at  Huntsvllle 
sees  you  stopping  me  but  says,  "What 
are  you  trying  to  do?"  "I  am  ap- 
palled." 

I  have  come  with  a  weapon  and  you 
have  stopped  me,  but  the  supervisor 
on  the  monitor  at  Himtsville  says,  "I 
am  appalled.  That  man  doesn't  look 
like  a  terrorist." 

Another  supervisor  says:  "What's 
the  matter  there,  airport  security? 
When  do  you  want  me  to  take  off  or 
fly  this  plane?  Next  April?" 

That,  in  context,  is  basically  what 
happened  to  Allen  McDonald,  who  was 
the  security  officer  for  Thiokol  at  the 
Cape. 

Thereupon,  when  you,  as  security  of- 
ficer, refuse  to  pass  me  through  with 
that  weapon,  they  then  said:  "Ah, 
we're  going  to  get  you.  We'll  show  you 
this  is  not  really  a  security  matter. 


This  is  a  personnel  or  management  de- 
cision." 

So  they  at  11:45  in  the  evening,  they 
get  written  permission  overruling  you 
to  permit  me  to  board  the  plane. 
Thereafter,  the  next  morning,  even 
though  written  recommendation  for 
launch  has  been  had.  which,  if  you 
read  it  closely,  is  one  of  these  lawyer 
statements  with  all  the  misgivings  in  it 
to  protect  themselves,  they  say:  "It's 
still  not  safe.  Why  don't  we  wait  until 
it  becomes  safe  later  today? "  They 
say,  "No,  we're  going  ahead." 

In  addition,  we  have  another  securi- 
ty checkpoint.  I  come  through  there 
with  a  weapon,  or  another  person 
comes  through  with  a  weapon,  and 
that  security  checkpoint  says,  "No, 
you  have  to  stop."  The  particular  su- 
pervisor sees  you  on  the  TV  and  says, 
"Let  him  on  through."  Afterwards,  the 
supervisor  says  he  thought  the  guard 
was  expressing  a  concern  rather  than 
an  objection. 

Airport  security  is  no  place  for  split 
decisions  or  engineering  arguments  or 
safety  argimients,  and  certainly 
launchtime  is  no  place  for  split  deci- 
sions on  safety. 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  hardily  split, 
because  Boisjoly,  who  was  the  witness 
up  at  Brigham  City  that  night,  with  12 
other  engineers,  said  there  was  not 
one  positive  pro-launch  statement  in 
that  room. 

So  they  go  ahead  over  the  two  con- 
tractors and  launch  in  this  instance, 
pass  me  through  security  into  the  air- 
port. 

That  is  the  kind  of  factual  situation 
that  we  have  with  the  shuttle  tragedy 
and  that  is  what  worries  this  particu- 
lar Senator  and  why  he  wants  to  fulfill 
his  responsibility  and  conduct  hear- 
ings on  the  shuttle  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

(Mr.  D'Amato's  statement  appears 
later  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  airport  system.  National 
and  Dulles  Airports.  I  shall  go  to  one 
important  point  I  do  not  believe  we 
covered  very  thoroughly.  That  is  the 
matter  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration's airport  and  airways  trust 
fund.  There  Is  a  unique  kind  of  provi- 
sion and  approach  in  this  particular 
fund. 

First,  you  have  to  go  to  the  funda- 
mental law.  When  we  asked  Secretary 
Dole  and  the  authorities  at  FAA  why 
they  do  not  just  take  money  from  the 
trust  fund,  they  said  it  was  against  the 
law.  It  could  be,  from  a  reading,  that 
they  are  correct.  It  is  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion because  it  is  a  circuitous  or  ob- 
lique fashion  that  it  comes  to  be  the 
law— specifically  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982.  In 
section  503  under  subsection  21,  the 
money  is  going  to  sponsors. 


It  says: 

Sponsors  mean:  (a)  any  public  agency 
which  either  Individually  or  jointly  with  one 
or  more  public  agencies  submits  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  this  title  an  appli- 
cation for  financial  assistance  and  any  pri- 
vate owner  of  a  public  use  airport  who  sub- 
mits to  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
this  title  an  application  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  such  airport. 

Then  you  go  to  the  previous  section 
or  stipulation  entitled  "Public 
Agency"  and  see  how  that  is  alleged  to 
be. 

Public  agency  means  a  State  or  any 
agency  of  a  State,  a  municipality  or  other 
poUtical  subdivision  of  a  State,  a  tax-sup- 
ported organization,  or  an  Indian  tribe  or 
Pueblo. 

Looking  down  those  things,  we  are 
not  necessarily  an  Indian  tribe  or 
Pueblo.  We  are  not  a  State  or  an 
agency  of  a  State  or  mimlcipallty.  We 
are  not  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State. 

Then  we  look  imder  tax-supported 
organization  and,  luiowlng  of  the  defi- 
cit and  the  debt,  I  doubt  if  we  could 
describe  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
tax-supported  organization,  or  at  least 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion do  not  describe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  tax-supported  organiza- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  else  supports 
it.  I  would  allege  it  to  be.  But  they 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  not  a  tax- 
supported  organization.  Under  that 
provision,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  is  not 
permitted  to  make  any  grants  to 
either  National  or  Dulles. 

Now,  you  can  see  what  I  am  going  to 
get  at  later  on,  which  is  how  do  we  get 
the  money  to  the  particular  airport, 
comply  with  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
and  at  the  same  time  not  have  to  have 
an  offsetting  reduction.  If  we  can  put 
in  a  particular  measure  later  on  to  de- 
scribe the  Metropolitan  Washington 
airports  as  public  airports,  I  am  confi- 
dent then,  with  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution,  we  would  get  some  moneys 
to  these  particular  airports.  You 
would  not  have  to  pass  an  appropria- 
tions bill  because  it  Is  sitting  over 
there  making  Interest  on  the  invest- 
ments. 

Right  now  there  is  a  proposal  in  the 
particular  measure  at  hand  by  Sena- 
tors Trible  and  Warner  to  the  effect 
"the  Metropolitan  Washington  air- 
ports shall  qualify  as  a  'public  airport' 
under  the  terms  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982, 
shall  be  eligible  for  Federal  assistance 
on  the  same  basis  as  any  comparable 
public  airport  operated  by  a  regional 
authority,  and  shall  be  considered  to 
have  accepted  a  grant  on  the  date  of 
transfer." 

So  they  do  not  want  to  do  it.  They 
say  they  cannot  do  it.  They  recom- 
mend though  in  that  particular  provi- 
sion exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  been  requesting 


since  early  last  year  when  we  first 
started  discussing  this  particular  prob- 
lem. 

Now,  when  the  FAA  master  plan  for 
the  two  airports  Identifies  almost  $1 
billion  In  capital  needs,  why  not 
change  this  law  and  use  the  trust  fund 
moneys?  Other  airports  get  the 
moneys. 

I  was  curious  to  luiow  how  much 
money  had  been  allocated  for  airport 
development  just  last  year.  In  1985. 
We  do  not  have  a  bit  of  trouble  with 
the  Federal  Government  supporting 
local  airports.  We  supported  the  local 
airport  in  Kahalui,  Hawaii,  to  the  tune 
of  $24.3  million.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Secretary  Dole  did 
not  give  them  any  legalistic  runaround 
or  Miami  any  runaround.  They  gave 
them  hard  dollars,  $23.1  million  to 
Miami.  They  are  local  airports.  Hous- 
ton, $23.1  million  to  Houston.  Atlanta, 
$18.5  million  to  Atlanta.  There  Is  Al- 
lanta.  It  got  $100  million  when  Jimmy 
Carter  left.  There  is  another  $18.6  mil- 
lion there.  Let  us  give  $118  to  Nation- 
al, the  people's  airport,  or  $118  to 
Dulles.  Either  one  of  those  airport* 
are  just  as  big  in  size  and  operation  as 
the  Hartsfield  terminal  and  facilities 
in  Atlanta.  GA.  You  would  have  the 
$250  million  on  an  equal  basis. 

In  fact,  talking  about  on  an  equal 
basis,  I  am  not  going  to  write  a  civil 
right,  but  I  am  going  to  sure  talk  of 
the  equal  rights  of  the  airports.  And 
when  they  say  that  these  airports  can 
get  the  moneys  but  the  public  cannot, 
then  I  think  it  Is  discrimination  and 
under  the  due  process  clause  we  are 
being  denied  the  grants.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  bring  a  legal  case  against  the 
Secretary  to  make  her  award  the 
money  and  not  give  me  that  legal 
excuse.  I  would  ask  the  staff  to  look 
into  that  particular  proceeding.  EX^ery- 
body  is  suing  everybody  in  this  land. 
We  are  the  most  litigious  society  ever, 
and  since  everybody  seems  to  say  you 
have  to  sue  In  order  to  get  anything 
done,  maybe  we  ought  to  start  suing 
and  quit  trying  to  pass  laws  up  here. 

Los  Angeles,  they  did  not  have  any 
trouble,  $16.5  million;  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy Airport  In  New  York,  the  old 
Idlewlld,  $16.3  million;  Newark  Air- 
port, $12.6  million.  This  was  all  Just 
last  year.  They  had  a  busy  session  over 
there  granting  money.  This  is  the 
Santa  Claus  group  in  Government.  I 
heard  about  UDAG  and  Social  Securi- 
ty and  Pentagon  giving  grants  hither, 
thither,  and  yon.  I  had  forgotten 
about  this  one.  This  is  a  better  one 
right  under  my  nose,  and  I  have  not 
been  paying  enough  attention  to  it. 
Fort  Lauderdale.  $11.7  million;  St. 
Louis.  $11.1  million:  and  Phoenix. 
$11.1  million. 

That  was  the  total  grant  program 
Just  to  the  cities  I  have  listed.  I  am 
confident  there  are  many,  many  more. 
In    fact,    total    obligations    reached 
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$939.6  million— $1  billion  right  there. 
A  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  as  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen  said:  "A  billion  here,  a 
billion  there;  before  long  that  runs 
into  real  money." 

Well,  you  see,  the  users,  the  individ- 
ual users  are  discriminated  against  be- 
cause, as  a  user  of  the  Atlanta  Airport. 
I  am  allowed  to  participate  in  an  $18.5 
million  grant.  I  had  to  go  through 
there  just  week  before  last.  They  can- 
celed a  flight  to  Charlotte,  NC.  I  was 
lucky  to  catch  something  to  Atlanta 
and  get  there  late  but  at  least  we  got 
there  the  same  day.  So  at  Atlanta,  as  a 
passenger,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  under  the  due  process  clause.  I 
am  able  to  experience  the  benefits  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
but  I  am  discriminated  against  and  not 
allowed  due  process  when  I  go 
through  National  Airport. 

Now,  there  is  a  Government  dedicat- 
ed to  e  pluribus  unum,  equal  justice 
under  the  law.  The  users  of  all  air- 
ports have  created  a  $7.7  billion  bal- 
ance in  the  trust  fimd.  I  have,  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  put  in  a 
good  15-year  contribution  to  the  two 
biggest  airports  belonging  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  but  I  am 
denied  the  benefits  under  this  particu- 
lar law,  which  I  think  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Under  current  law,  they  de- 
scribe "public  airports  as  being  only 
State-owned  or  municipal-owned  air- 
ports. 

And  you  know,  BCr.  President,  when 
we  asked  about  that,  can  you  imagine 
Federal  authorities  saying  that  would 
be  a  conflict  of  interest.  They  get  on  a 
hlghhill  of  ethics  and  they  say  to  re- 
ceive money  and  to  give  it  out  for  the 
public  of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  a  conflict  of  interest.  I  can  see  the 
interest  but  I  cannot  see  the  conflict. 

Where  in  the  Lord's  world  do  they 
get  these  officials  to  come  up  to  Wash- 
ington? I  do  not  know  where  they  find 
them.  They  are  ingenious.  Here  I  am.  I 
have  a  public  responsibility  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  ad- 
minister the  airport  and  airways  trust 
fund  for  O'Hare,  the  other  airports 
around— I  guess  Midway  could  get 
some  money  under  this  one.  but  not  at 
Washington  National  and  Dulles. 
Why?  Go  over  and  ask  them.  They  will 
tell  you  because  it  is  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest. They  get  the  money  from  the 
users  of  the  airports;  they  actually  use 
the  money  from  the  user.  It  is  a  con- 
flict of  interest,  since  they  are  the 
ones  to  receive  the  money,  to  also  pay 
it  out  to  National  and  Dillles.  It  is  not 
a  conflict  of  interest  to  give  it  out  at 
Atlanta  airport  and  to  the  other  air- 
ports around,  in  Houston  and  all  these 
others,  Miami,  Los  Angeles.  Newark. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Phoenix,  all  around 
the  country.  It  is  all  right  to  give  it  to 
those  particular  airports,  but  to  give 
to  the  people's  airport  is  a  conflict.  I 
can  see  the  interest  in  it.  I  am  interest- 
ed In  it.  I  can  see  what  is  supposed  to 


be,  under  their  oath  of  office,  an  inter- 
est. I  would  think  in  order  to  do  this 
they  would  take  an  oath  to  go  ahead 
and  do  this  and  get  the  funds  out  to 
the  airport.  But  they  say  no,  since 
they  get  the  money,  they  cannot  pay 
it  out.  They  do  get  the  money  but 
they  do  not  pay  it  out.  Interesting,  is 
it  not. 

I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my 
life. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  reaUy  not  a 
conflict  of  interest  since  they  are  the 
ones  who  are  showing  no  interest  at 
all.  It  makes  absolutely  no  sense. 

We  have  had  a  need  for  renovating 
these  two  airports  for  numerous  years, 
but  they  will  not  come  up  and  they 
will  not  even  ask  for  the  money.  They 
will  not  even  put  in  a  recommenda- 
tion. They  can  immediately  describe  it 
as  an  eligible  request  for  airport  funds. 
But  they  cannot  recommend,  as  they 
are  doing  here  through  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  a  provision  of  law 
so  that  they  can  receive  public  moneys 
from  the  airport  and  airways  trust 
fund  to  improve  DuUes  and  to  improve 
National  Airport. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  understand 
the  particular  goings  on  about  this 
measure. 

I  agree  very  positively  with  our  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Maryland 
that  it  is  premature  to  present  this 
particular  measure  for  debate.  What 
we  have,  in  essence,  is  a  fix.  They  have 
gone  around  and  have  gotten  all  the 
votes.  They  worked  a  year  in  order  to 
get  them.  There  has  been  a  general 
disinterest.  People  have  more  impor- 
tant things,  such  as  the  Contra  vote. 
They  have  more  important  things, 
such  as  the  deficits  and  the  budget, 
various  things  we  have  to  respond  to. 

The  airports  are  not  coming  apart. 
They  are  being  operated.  Everyone 
says  the  operation  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, efficient.  We  need  improvements. 
We  need  additional  parking  facilities 
at  National.  We  need  infield  facilities 
at  Dulles. 

At  National  Airport,  just  let  it  rain 
or  have  a  little  bit  of  snow  on  a  Friday 
afternoon  and  your  best  bet  is  to  try 
Baltimore. 

I  know  from  hard  experience. 

At  National,  people  get  in  and  out  of 
the  cars  and  the  way  that  traffic  is 
configured  coming  in  from  aU  over  the 
cities,  they  just  run  into  a  big.  honest 
traffic  jam.  Then  you  sit  there  by  the 
hour  and  hope  they  are  holding  the 
plane  or  the  flight  is  miming  late, 
wiiatever  it  is.  When  you  get  up  there, 
hours  late,  you  find  your  flight  is  gone 
and  there  is  not  another  connection. 
You  are  liable  to  spend  an  extra  day 
and  miss  your  appointments. 

So  if  we  have  that  kind  of  weather, 
instead  of  turning  right  where  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  can  be 
reached  in  15  minutes,  turn  left  and 
reach  Baltimore  in  about  40  minutes. 
It  is  much  more  reliable. 


We  need  parking  facilities  and  im- 
provements at  Washington  National. 
We  have  needed  them  for  quite  some 
time.  But  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, who  is  so  astute  to  go  around 
asking  Senators  in  their  offices  for 
their  votes,  and  she  is  hard  to  deny 
when  she  appears,  has  yet  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  any 
kind  of  funds  to  do  the  Job.  She  says 
the  only  way  to  have  it  done  is 
through  some  kind  of  political  author- 
ity whereby  we  are  going  to  htive  to 
really  respond  to  the  nuances  and 
thoughts  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
Richmond. 

In  spite  of  these  needs.  Secretary 
Dole  has  requested  only  $7  million  in 
the  last  2  years  for  capital  develop- 
ment of  the  two  airports.  Are  we  to 
assume  that,  given  the  capital  needs  of 
these  two  airports,  that  this  amount  is 
adequate?  Obviously  not.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Those  figiires  merely  reflect  an- 
other attempt  by  the  administration 
to  forgo  its  responsibilities  in  favor  of 
spinning  them  off  to  others. 

Because  the  President  has  not  stated 
or  asked  for  the  money  to  make  these 
improvements.  Congress  had  not 
thought  about  the  needs  of  National 
and  Dulles  and  they  have  not  recog- 
nized those  needs.  Those  who  have 
recognized  them  have  been  reluctant 
to  ask  for  the  money. 

As  President  Reagan,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  a  bright  and  re- 
sourceful individual.  She  knew  that  by 
underfunding  the  capital  accounts  for 
these  airports  there  could  be  no  alter- 
native for  Congress  but  to  approve  her 
plan  to  spin  these  airports  off  a  local 
authority  without  money.  She  and  ev- 
eryone else  could  then  point  out  the 
mess  out  there  and  say,  "See,  there  is 
simply  nothing  we  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  to  solve  the  problem." 

I  will  only  add  here  the  previous  ref- 
erence made,  it  is  because  there  is  a 
conflict  of  interests. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  here  to 
chaUenge  our  distingitished  Secretary 
of  Transportation  on  that  notion.  We 
are  told  that  the  only  solution  is  the 
sale  of  these  airports  to  a  local  author- 
ity, an  act  which  is  really  a  giveaway 
of  valuable  Federal  assets.  This  legisla- 
tion calls  for  the  sale  of  both  airports 
for  a  mere  $47  million— $47  million  to 
be  repaid  over  the  next  35  years.  This 
is  hardly  a  windfall  for  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

It  is  not  like  we  are  talking  about  ex- 
pensive long-term  liabilities  to  the 
Federal  Govenmient.  The  airports 
themselves  are  making  money.  Last 
year,  the  two  airports  generated  over 
$10  million  in  surplus  revenues  re- 
turned to  the  general  revenue  fund. 
The  year  before  it  was  $17  millon. 

On  that  particular  score,  we  can  just 
allow  a  little  measure.  If  you  wanted 
to  see  some  response  to  responsibility, 
rather  than  taking  the  profits  made 


from  us  who  are  paying  our  way  to  go 
through,  let  the  two  facilities,  through 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administrators, 
retain  these  fimds  rather  than  return- 
ing them  to  the  general  revenue  fund 
so  we  can  finance  Mrs.  Marcos  in 
dresses  and  shoes  in  the  Philippines 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
Rather,  let  us  give  it  to  the  users  of 
Washington  National  Airport  and 
Dulles.  They  can  take  that  money  and 
immediately,  with  that  kind  of  reve- 
nue coming  in  each  year,  easily  launch 
the  improved  facilities  that  are  so 
badly  needed. 

Dxuing  this  time  of  fiscal  austerity, 
when  we  are  on  a  collision  course  and 
must  decide  the  future  funding  of  our 
national  defense,  health  care  research, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  programs 
critical  to  our  national  welfare,  we  are 
being  asked  to  give  away  for  a  pittance 
two  valuable  airports. 

A  mere  $47  million  clearly  pales  in 
comparison  with  the  valuation  esti- 
mates other  impartial  experts  have 
made. 

The  Grace  Commission,  which  was 
appointed  by  the  President  to  save  our 
Government  money,  valued  the  two 
airports  at  more  than  $300  million. 

Just  that  $300  million  amount  brings 
to  mind  the  replacement  value.  We  all 
know  that  you  could  not  replace  those 
airports  for  $150  million  apiece  at  all. 
It  would  take  $300  million  apiece  right 
now,  and  more.  You  have  anywhere 
from  $600  million  to  $1  billion,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  letter  from  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union.  You  have  1  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  property  being  given 
away  for  $47  million,  and  that  is  the 
airports.  That  is  not  just  the  recon- 
struction of  those  runways,  the  hang- 
ars, and  terminal  facilities.  But. 
rather,  the  10,000  acres  for  develop- 
ment, highly  profitable  development 
land,  in  the  State  of  Virginia  around 
Dulles,  and  the  60  million  dollars' 
worth  of  access  highways  to  be  thrown 
in  to  boot. 

This  valuation  by  the  Grace  Com- 
mission has  made  the  Holton  Commis- 
sion figure  of  $47  million  actually  look 
ridiculous.  Even  the  cautious  Greneral 
Accounting  Office  testified  last  year 
that  after  reviewing  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  accounting 
records,  it  found  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  had  undervalued 
the  airports  by  some  $61  million.  GAO 
said  that  using  DOT  valuation  tech- 
niques, which  it  did  not  endorse,  the 
sale  price  even  under  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  own  valuation  sys- 
tems and  approach  was  $108  million. 

The  Governor  of  Maryland,  of 
course,  as  we  referred  earlier,  realized 
this  was  a  good  deal  when  he  saw  one, 
80  he  offered  to  double  the  asking 
price  to  $94  million,  and  nobody  would 
take  It.  They  just  will  not  treat  a  seri- 
ous offer  made  in  a  serious  fashion. 
But  he  would  be  delighted  to  get  that. 
We  could  at  least  get  $47  million  more. 


But  no  one  gave  serious  consideration 
to  Governor  Hughes'  proposal. 

During  the  Commerce  Committee 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  the 
supporters  of  the  sale  argued  that  it 
was  impractical  to  consider  increasing 
the  price  tag.  They  even  said  that  to 
finance  the  sale  "could  so  burden  the 
new  authority  that  it  could  not  afford 
to  undertake  in  a  timely  manner  the 
substantial  improvements,  a  major  jus- 
tification of  the  transfer  proposal." 

Now.  I  do  not  know  how  they  could 
not  finance  the  sale  that  would  so 
burden  a  new  authority.  I  just  do  not 
understand  that  rationale  at  all.  par- 
ticularly when  we  have  an  authority 
and  we  have  a  responsibility  to  finance 
the  Govenmient  right  now  with  the 
money  in  its  pocket.  They  are  saying, 
because  they  have  no  interest,  it  is  a 
conflict  of  interest. 

Let  me  ask  my  colleagues  today,  if 
this  is  the  case,  why  are  we  even  con- 
sidering this  legislation?  If  these  air- 
ports cannot  compete  on  the  open 
market,  if  their  value  carmot  be  used 
for  fear  of  nuking  airlines  landing  fees 
too  high  to  attract  service,  then  why 
are  we  taking  time  to  consider  selling 
them? 

Mr.  President,  not  only  are  we  giving 
these  tdrports  away,  but  in  the  years 
to  come,  under  tWs  bill,  taxpayers,  air 
travelers,  and  the  U.S.  Government 
will  end  up  tremendous  losers,  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  bears  me 
out  on  this. 

For  example,  the  FAA  officials  have 
told  me  that  a  modest  amount  of 
work,  which  would  begin  to  turn  these 
airports  around,  could  be  done  for 
$250  million.  By  "modest,"  they  mean 
the  construction  of  a  new  midf  ield  ter- 
minal at  DuUes  and  the  renovation  of 
terminal  space,  parking,  and  access 
roads  at  National.  It  would  not  include 
money  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
land  or  the  construction  of  a  new 
runway  at  DuUes.  It  is  based  simply  on 
what  is  needed  to  allow  these  airports 
to  operate  at  peak  performance. 

To  obtain  this  money,  the  new  au- 
thority would  be  empowered  to  issue 
tax-exempt  bonds,  but  bonds  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money;  that  is,  additional 
funds  have  to  be  generated  to  cover 
the  net  interest  during  construction, 
the  debt  service  reserve,  and  issuance 
costs. 

As  a  Governor,  I  handled  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  Government 
bonds.  I  know  they  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  issue.  They  take  a  lot  of  law- 
yers. They  take  opinions  and,  in  many 
instances,  in  any  kind  of  case  charged, 
questions  might  be  asked  to  review  the 
legal  procedures,  and  the  petition 
before  the  court,  the  finding  by  the 
court.  And  even  though  the  finding  is 
agreed  with,  in  order  to  make  the 
bond  salable,  they  thereupon  appeal  it 
on  up  and  you  carry  it  all  the  way  to 
the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court.  So,  at  the 
time   of   issuance,   you   go   and   say, 


"Here  are  my  bonds  and  don't  ask  for 
legal  opinions.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  already  ruled  on  them."  Now.  that 
is  the  best  way  to  get  the  highest 
rating  and  the  highest  returns  on  the 
issuance  of  bonds.  That  partlcular 
procdure  is  looked  upon  as  salutary 
and  desirable. 

I  asked  the  nonpartisan  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  undertake  the 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  the  bonds.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  found 
that,  in  order  to  generate  the  $250  mil- 
lion needed  to  accomplish  the  develop- 
ment at  the  airports,  the  new  author- 
ity would  have  to  issue  $346.2  million 
in  bonds.  That  is  almost  $100  million, 
Mr.  President,  in  extra  costs  that 
would  not  build  1  square  foot  of  termi- 
nal space,  nor  would  it  create  one  addi- 
tional parking  space. 

And  who  is  going  to  pay  for  the 
extra  costs?  Well,  the  average  person 
who  will  use  these  airports  over  the 
next  30  years.  These  are  the  same 
people  who  have  already  contributed 
to  the  aviation  trust  fund  through  the 
8-percent  ticket  tax  that  is  now  being 
collected  on  flights  in  and  out  of  these 
airports.  But.  because  of  the  position 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
on  a  conflict  of  interest,  it  is  not  being 
spent  on  their  development. 

And,  as  an  individual  citizen  who  is 
in  a  position  to  sue  because  I  have  ex- 
perienced damage,  in  that  I  cannot  re- 
ceive the  benefit  that  other  users  and 
payers  of  that  particular  tax  pay  into 
the  fund  because  I  am  traveling 
chrough  a  Federal  airport  and  I  am 
not  getting  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  the  Constitution.  I  am 
denied  those  benefits.  So  I  am  paying 
my  money  out  and  I  am  told  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  "Just 
keep  on  paying,  but  don't  expect  any 
more  benefits  because  we  are  not 
going  to  give  It  to  you.  We  are  going  to 
make  you  pay  all  over  again  by  run- 
ning this  through  an  authority  and 
make  you  pay  all  over  for  the  next  30 
years." 

Because  bonds  are  now  tax  exempt, 
they  have  not  gotten  into— they  got 
into  municipal  bonds  and  put  that 
bond  market  in  panic,  but  they  did  not 
get  into  the  airport  bonds  yesterday  in 
that  Finance  Committee— they  end  up 
costing  the  U.S.  Treasury,  because  the 
bonds  are  tax  exempt,  some  $366.3 
million  in  lost  Federal  revenues. 

Now,  you  talk  about  waste.  How 
many  toilet  seats— I  wish  somebody 
who  is  a  good  arithmetic  student 
would  Just  divide  the  $600  into  the 
$366.3  million  in  lost  Federal  revenues. 
I  have  heard  Senators  run  all  around 
the  floor  talking  about  Cap  Weinberg- 
er's $600  tiolet  seats.  Look  at  how 
many  that  would  be  Just  lost  revenues 
under  this  authority— $366.3  miUion  in 
waste.  We  do  not  talk  about  the  waste 
that  occurs  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
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Senate,  but  I  am  told  fairly  reliably 
that  you  could  buy  610,000  toilet  seats. 

Now,  think  on  that  for  a  while,  what 
we  could  get  under  here  if  we  just  go 
ahead  and  use  the  other  $250  million 
if  that  is  in  the  pot— excuse  me. 

We  have  it  over  there  already  and 
why  not  spend  the  $250  million?  It  is 
allocated  for  that  use.  It  is  in  the  tnist 
fund.  Instead,  under  this  wishful  pro- 
cedure of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion we  are  going  to  lose  for  the  tax- 
payer $366.3  million  in  Federal  reve- 
nues. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize 
what  this  means.  The  new  authority 
will  have  to  issue  $346.2  million  in 
bonds.  When  you  add  the  $346.2  mil- 
lion to  the  lost  revenues  of  $366.3  mil- 
lion, it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $712.5 
million  to  get  $250  million  in  construc- 
tion. 

So  let  us  subtract  the  $250  million 
from  the  $712.5  million  and  we  get 
$462.5  million. 

This  legislation  should  be  entitled 
"The  $462.5  million  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  bill."  That  is  exactly  what  it  is. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  describe  it. 

When  Senators  are  running  around 
talking  about  trashing,  let  us  talk  fig- 
ures. Here  is  $462.6  million  that  I  can 
save  by  Just  using  the  present  trust 
fund  for  the  people's  airport.  It  would 
not  be  going  to  Charleston.  SC.  It 
would  not  be  going  to  Richmond.  VA. 
It  would  not  be  going  off  into  some 
Senator's  hometown.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  going  to  aU  the  people  of 
the  United  States— Dulles  and  Nation- 
al Airports. 

And.  instead  of  doing  that,  we  want 
to  spend  $462.5  million  and  just  waste 
it.  And  who  does  it  go  to?  It  goes  to 
lawyers  and  politicians. 

Now.  you  know  I  do  not  resent  politi- 
cians getting  money,  but  I  sure  hate  to 
give  any  more  to  lawyers— $462.5  mil- 
lion. Your  can  see  adl  the  lawyers  that 
they  will  hire  there  and  the  PR  people 
and  everything  else  Uke  that.  They 
will  go  in  with  some  program.  Of 
course,  they  will  charge  it  to  the  users 
of  the  airport. 

Tou  can  land  in  downtown  Tokyo, 
and  the  next  thing  you  are  going  to 
see  is  an  ad.  "Develop  your  plant  at 
D\illes."  I  do  not  know  how  you  say 
that  in  Japanese.  I  wiU  try  tomorrow 
before  we  have  a  vote  to  learn  how  to 
say  that  in  Japanese,  but  "Come  to 
Dulles."  And  everybody  bring  your 
plant  there  because  we  have  a  lot  of 
fat.  free  land  that  if  you  put  an  indus- 
try there,  that  is  what  we  want.  We 
can  create  jobs,  and  we  can  all  get  re- 
elected because  we  have  had  a  give- 
away of  10,000  acres.  We  are  willing  to 
scatter  plants  hither,  thither,  and  yon. 
And  after  all  we  have  already  exported 
the  Jobs  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica enough.  I  am  going  to  get  into  that 
subject  as  we  proceed  on  this  particu- 
lar debate. 


But  I  will  be  glad  at  this  time  now  to 
hear  from  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
who  has  given  a  lot  of  thought  and 
effort.  There  is  no  Senator  more  dedi- 
cated and  serious  in  purpose  of  doing  a 
responsible  job  than  Senator  Sarbanks 
from  Maryland.  He  has  worked  hard 
on  this.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  some 
comfort  in  not  only  bringing  in  the 
cost  feature  in  the  giveaway,  but  to 
my  colleagues  also.  But  I  am  working 
in  tandem  with  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Sarbanes.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spkcter).  The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  kind 
words  of  my  able  colleague  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  address 
again— because  I  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  complete  my  discussion  of 
it  earlier— the  question  of  noise,  and 
control  over  noise  that  would  exist  in 
this  Airports  Authority. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  a  late-starting 
amendment  put  the  authority  to  deal 
with  noise  in  the  Airports  Authority. 
The  bill  as  originally  submitted  pro- 
vided that  the  nighttime  noise  limita- 
tion standards  cuirrently  set  out  in  the 
Federal  regvilations  may  not  be 
amended.  That  was  stricken  by  the 
committee. 

As  originally  referred  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  bill  would  have 
transferred  the  nighttime  noise  stand- 
ards to  the  new  Authority  stipulating 
that  the  rule  cannot  be  locaUy  amend- 
ed during  the  35-year  lease  term. 
During  committee  markup,  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  establishing  the  ex- 
isting standard  as  a  noise  ceiling  but 
permitting  the  new  Authority  to 
frame  a  more  stringent  noise  standard: 
in  other  words,  to  place  greater  re- 
straint upon  it. 

That  amendment  in  the  end  was  not 
acted  upon,  and  in  the  final  develop- 
ment of  this  matter  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia,  was 
adopted  in  a  4-minute  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  the  14th  of  November, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  had  a 
quonmi  present. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  which  in 
effect  transferred  the  power  to  set  the 
standard  to  the  new  Airports  Author- 
ity, but  with  total  flexlbUity  with 
regard  to  that  standard.  In  other 
words,  they  were  not  to  be  held  at 
least  to  the  existing  standard  but  were 
in  fact  given  the  discretion,  or  the  lati- 
tude, to  have  a  looser  standard— in 
other  words,  more  noise,  many  more 
flights  well  beyond  the  curfew  hours. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  2 
months  after  the  bill  was  reported 
from  the  committee.  And  the  reason  it 
is  of  such  concern  Is  because  the  noise 
problem  associated  with  Washington 


National  Airport  has  been  a  very  seri- 
ous one.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had 
worked  in  concert  with  Virginia  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  try  to  address 
it. 

Now  this  amendment  places  the  au- 
thority to  promulgate  this  ruling  and 
set  the  standard  completely  in  this 
Airport  Authority  dominated  by  Vir- 
ginia—5  of  the  11  members.  Maryland 
has  two. 

The  decisions  that  the  Authority 
makes  on  flight  path,  on  hours,  on  the 
directions  in  which  planes  take  off  and 
land  have  a  major  impact  on  the  noise 
pattern  that  people  experience,  and 
the  hours  that  planes  operate. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Surely. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  That  is  not  the  right 
or  prerogative  of  the  Authority.  That 
is  the  power  retained  by  the  FAA.  The 
Senator's  premise  is  simply  incorrect. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  What  authority  is 
it  then  that  has  been  transferred  by 
the  Trible  amendment  on  noise?  What 
was  it  that  was  transferred? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  The  question  of  rout- 
ing of  airplanes 

Mr.  SARBANES.  How  about  the 
curfew,  the  10  p.m.  to  7  ajn.  curfew 
that  now  exists  and  that  was  put  in 
after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty?  Would 
the  Airport  Authority  under  this  bill 
have  the  power  to  ignore  that  curfew? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  The  amendment 
simply  gives  the  Authority  some  oper- 
ational flexibility  and  if  changes  are 
made  must  be  de  minimis  in  character 
and  do  not  in  any  real  or  substantial 
way  affect  the  noise  in  the  region. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator reach  that  conclusion  in  light  of 
the  language?  Is  the  Senator  telling 
me  that  this  Authority  could  not 
abandon  the  curfew? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  The  first  point  that  I 
want  to  make  in  response  to  the  Sena- 
tor is  that  several  times  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  the  Senator  has 
incorrectly  said  that  the  Authority 
has  the  right  to  direct  airplanes,  and 
determine  their  line  of  flight.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  argue  that  this  Authority 
which  he  believes  is  too  heavily 
weighted  in  the  direction  of  Virginia  is 
going  to  impose  more  noise  on  Mary- 
land. 

That  is  simply  incorrect.  The  Au- 
thority does  not  have  that  power. 
That  power  resides  with  the  FAA. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  What  authority, 
then,  did  the  Senator  give  to  this  air- 
port group  on  pages  38  and  39  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  The  power  that  was 
given  the  Authority  deals  with  the 
nighttime  noise  rule  for  National  Air- 
port. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Am  I  correct  that 
the  Authority  can  now  do  whatever  it 
pleases? 


Mr.  TRIBLE.  No.  That  would  not  be 
a  correct  reading  of  the  amendment. 

By  this  amendment,  and  by  the  col- 
loquy in  the  committee  between  Sena- 
tor OoRX  and  me,  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  Authority  cannot  do  whatever  it 
pleases.  But  this  amendment  does  give 
the  Authority  some  operational  flexi- 
bility in  view  of  new  technologies,  qui- 
eter aircraft,  to  make  operational  deci- 
sions. But  the  committee  was  very 
clear  and  very  explicit  that  those  deci- 
sions could  not,  in  any  substantial  or 
meaningful  way,  increase  the  level  of 
noise  in  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
ftr6&. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  hear  what  the 
Senator  is  saying,  but  that  is  not  what 
the  bill  reads.  The  powers  of  this  Au- 
thority are  not  determined  by  the 
statements  that  the  Senator  makes. 
The  powers  are  determined  by  the  leg- 
islation which  Congress  may  enact. 

The  biU  that  was  submitted  to  you 
in  the  beginning  contained  a  provision 
that  the  nighttime  noise  limitation 
standards  currently  set  out  at  14  CFR 
159-40  may  not  be  amended. 

In  deference  to  the  work  of  the 
Holton  Commission— and  of  course  I 
disagree  with  a  number  of  their  rec- 
ommendations—in this  instance  they 
did  try  to  protect  what  had  been 
achieved  with  respect  to  inundating 
the  people  along  the  Potomac  flyway 
with  noise.  So  they  had  that  provision 
in  the  bill  submitted  to  the  committee. 
You  took  it  out,  and  there  is  no  re- 
straint of  that  sort. 

Given  that,  and  given  the  language 
at  pages  38  and  39,  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  conclude  anything  other  than 
that  the  Authority  has  the  power  to 
make  these  changes.  Where  is  the  lim- 
itation? Where  is  the  restraint? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  First  of  all,  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  this  does  give  the  Author- 
ity operational  power  to  adjust,  in  an 
insubstantisd  way,  the  nighttime  noise 
rule.  The  practical  effect  of  that 
would  be  that  a  regional  authority,  in- 
cluding Virginians  and  Marylanders, 
and  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  are  genuinely  concerned 
about  the  noise,  could  well  make  the 
rules  stricter,  and  that  would  probably 
be  the  result  if  changes  were  made. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Of  making  it  stric^ 
er? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  That  there  are  new 
technologies  and  that  this  airport 
ought  to  be  able  to  accommodate  new 
aircraft  in  a  manner  that  offers  some 
flexibility  to  management,  as  long  as 
the  noise  burden  on  the  metropolitan 
area  Is  not  enhanced. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  bill  does  not 
say  that,  I  say  to  the  Senator.  The  bill 
does  not  contain  a  provision  that  says 
the  Authority  has  the  power  to 
change  the  noise  regulation  as  long  as 
the  consequence  of  changing  it  is  to  di- 
minish noise. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Well,  let  me  read  to 
the  Senator  the  language  that  was 


agreed  upon  by  Senators  Oons,  Long, 
Trible,  and  other  members  of  the 
committee— after  a  long  discussion 
about  noise,  the  impact  of  noise  on  the 
metropolitan  area,  and  the  concern  we 
all  have  that  the  noise  burden  on  the 
citizens  of  the  metropolitan  area  is  not 
to  be  increased. 
The  committee  notes  that  nolae— 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
inform  me  from  where  he  is  reading? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  am  reading  from  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Airports 
Transfer  Act  of  1985,  the  committee 
report,  and  I  am  reading  from  page  14. 
The  committee  notes  that  noise  at  Nation- 
al, and  particularly  noise  between  10  p.m. 
and  7  a.m.,  has  been  a  controversial  and  di- 
visive issue.  In  transferring  responsibility 
for  the  nighttime  noise  standards— 

That  is  what  is  transferred,  not  the 
right  and  authority  to  say  how  planes 
land  and  take  off,  I  say  parenthetical- 
ly. 

at  National  to  the  Authority,  the  Commit- 
tee expects  that  the  Authority  would  waive 
the  existing  standard  to  allow  aircraft  oper- 
ations above  the  standard  only  in  limited 
circumstances  and  only  when  proposed  op- 
erations exceed  the  existing  standard  by  a 
minimal  amount.  In  such  cases,  the  Com- 
mittee expecte  the  Authority  to  seek  com- 
pensating reductions  in  noise  created  by 
other  operations  of  the  carrier  seelilng  a 
waiver,  so  that  the  overall  Impact  of  noise  Is 
not  Increased. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that,  first  of  all,  that  is  extraordi- 
narily loose  language.  If  you  are  trying 
to  control  this  noise  problem.  Second, 
in  any  event,  it  is  only  language  in  the 
committee  report  and  it  is  not  lan- 
guage in  the  bill.  This  is  merely  the 
committee  expectation,  and  the  expec- 
tation Itself  is  wide  open,  really.  In 
effect,  it  concedes  that  the  Authority 
could  waive  the  existing  standard  to 
allow  aircraft  operations  above  the 
standard.  It  concedes  that.  It  does  say 
that  it  should  be  only  In  limited  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  concedes  that 
power,  to  begin  with,  to  the  Authority. 
I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  statute 
that  this  Authority  has  now  the 
power— given  the  amendment  that  you 
added  2  months  later,  after  the 
markup— to  do  as  it  pleases.  There  is 
some  committee  report  language  here. 
As  I  say,  I  do  not  find  that  very  re- 
strictive: and  even  if  it  were  restrictive, 
it  is  still  not  in  the  bill.  It  does  not  le- 
gally bind  the  Authority. 

This  Authority,  if  it  once  gets  going, 
is  going  to  have  a  life  of  its  own.  The 
governing  document  is  going  to  be  this 
law.  If  you  go  to  court  with  it,  this  is 
what  the  court  will  look  at— the  provi- 
sion of  S.  1017. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  respond  to 
his  statements? 
Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  This  Senator  shares 
the  concern  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  that  of  our  con- 
stituents about  noise.   Noise   In  the 


metropolitan  area  is  indivisible.  It  af- 
fects us  all.  No  one  has  worked  harder 
during  his  public  life  to  restrain  the 
noise  that  affects  us  all  than  I  have. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Why  would  the 
Senator,  then,  support  a  proposition 
that  would  allow  noise  higher  than 
the  existing  standard? 

I  want  to  leave  aside  the  other  point 
the  Senator  made,  which  Is  that  if  you 
can  work  out  some  arrangement 
whereby  you  have  actually  diminished 
the  amount  of  noise,  maybe  you  need 
some  flexibility  to  change  the  regula- 
tion. Of  course,  you  could  write  that 
into  the  law.  But  this  language,  itself. 
concedes  that  you  would  allow  aircraft 
operations  above  the  standard. 

Why  would  the  Senator  support 
noise  above  the  standard  that  many  of 
us  have  worked  so  hard  to  get  in  place 
in  response  to  the  problem  that  the 
constituents  on  both  sides  of  the  Poto- 
mac, in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  have 
felt  and  have  been  impacted  by? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  answer  his 
question? 
Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  First  of  all,  let  me  say 
that  it  was  my  view,  and  that  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee-Republicans and  Democrats 
alike— that  this  airport  authority 
ought  not  be  placed  in  a  stralghtjack- 
et.  It  was  our  belief  that  this  airport 
authority  should  have  basically  the 
same  rights  and  powers  that  other  air- 
ports exercise,  day  in  and  day  out.  to 
provide  quality  service  to  the  traveling 
public.  To  that  end,  this  amendment 
merely  transfers  to  the  new  Authority 
the  same  responsibility  for  regulating 
nighttime  noise  as  all  other  airports 
have,  as  all  other  airports  in  the 
Nation  exercise. 
Let  me  go  beyond  that. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  right  at  that  point?  Because  I 
think  that  was  a  very  straightforward 
statement  by  the  Senator  and  it  has  a 
rationale. 

In  other  words,  he  is  saying,  "Look, 
other  airport  authorities  in  the  coun- 
try can  set  the  standards  for  noise: 
they  can  run  their  airport  all  night 
long  if  they  want  to  run  their  airport 
all  night  long,  and  I  think  this  author- 
ity ought  to  be  able  to  run  its  airport 
all  night  long  if  it  decides  to  do  that." 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  disagree  with  that, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  WeU,  I  disagree 
with  that.  I  think  we  fought  too  hard 
to  get  a  standard  controlling  noise  to 
come  along  now  and  say,  "Well,  this 
airport  authority  ought  to  be  like  any 
other  airport  authority  and  ought  to 
be  able,  if  it  chooses  to,  to  exceed  the 
noise  standard  which  was  finally  put 
into  place." 

This  noise  standard  should  have 
been  held  onto  and  the  Senator's 
amendment  did  not  do  that. 
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Bfr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SARBANBS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Let  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  complete  his  answer  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  engage  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  in  further  colloquy. 

The  point  simply  is  that  this  airport 
authority  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  a 
straitjacket;  it  ought  to  be  granted 
basic  operational  flexibility.  To  that 
end,  this  amendment  does  transfer  to 
the  new  authority  the  responsibility  to 
regulate  nighttime  flights.  That  is  a 
part  of  the  overall  noise  equation,  but 
only  one  aspect  of  it. 

Because  the  committee  was  con- 
cerned about  the  burden  of  noise  on 
the  citizens  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  committee  was  very  clear  in  the 
language  of  this  bill  to  set  forth  our 
view  that  although  this  authority 
should  have  some  operational  flexibil- 
ity, decisions  ought  not  to  be  made 
that  would  in  any  real  way  expand  or 
increase  the  noise  in  our  area. 

Now,  it  is  my  view,  quite  frankly, 
that  if  one  understands  how  regional 
airports  work,  one  would  view  this  as  a 
primary  means  of  reducing  noise,  not 
expanding  it,  because  this  airport  au- 
thority will  be  composed  of  people 
who  live  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area.  That,  indeed,  is  a  require- 
ment of  this  law.  These  are  people 
who  deal  with  airplane  flights  every 
day  of  their  lives— as  travelers,  yes. 
but  also  as  residents  who  are  con- 
cerned about  noise. 

That  airport  authority  is  simply  not 
going  to  take  action  that  in  any  way  is 
going  to  add  to  the  noise  burden  in 
this  commimity.  It  simply  will  not 
occur.  I  think  the  Senator  is  raising  a 
red  herring  here  in  advancing  that 
proposition. 

Moreover.  I  simply  point  out  that 
decisions  affecting  the  flight  patterns 
of  aircraft— whether  they  fly  over  Vir- 
ginia or  Maryland,  whether  they  fly 
down  the  Potomac  River— wUl  not  be 
made  as  the  Senator  has  suggested,  by 
the  Airports  Authority;  rather,  they 
will  be  made  by  the  FAA.  That  is  a 
continuing  responsibility  of  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment makes  sense.  In  no  way  do  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  add  to  the  burden  of 
noise  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  sup- 
ported it  with  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

li^.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  read  the  minority  views  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  respect 
to  this  amendment  on  nighttime  noise 
restrictions  at  National  Airport  be- 
cause, in  my  view,  it  is  clear  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  in  effect,  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  impose  a  greater  noise  burden 
on  the  people  who  live  along  the  Poto- 
mac. The  flight  patterns  In  there,  be- 
cause of  the  configiiratlon  of  the  air- 


port and  the  river,  impact  heavier  on 
Maryland  than  they  do  on  Virginia. 
So,  in  any  event,  even  if  the  flight  pat- 
terns are  kept  as  they  are,  an  increase 
in  the  traffic  is  going  to  have  a  dispro- 
portionate impact  on  Maryland. 

What  the  Senator  has  done  here  is 
open  up  a  loophole  through  which  the 
airlines  can  fly.  the  consequence  to  be 
paid  by  the  person  under  the  flight 
pattern  who  is  disturbed  by  this  noise. 

The  minority  on  this  amendment— 
this  is  the  amendment  on  nighttime 
noise  restrictions  at  National  Airport 
put  forward  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia—said the  following: 

The  provision  giving  the  new  airport  com- 
mission power  to  revise  the  nighttime  noise 
restrictions  at  National  was  added  by  the 
Committee  as  an  amendment  to  S.  1017  a 
full  2  months  after  the  bill  was  originally 
ordered  reported.  It  will  most  certainly 
result  in  the  eventual  easing  of  those  re- 
strictions and  an  increase  in  late  night 
flights  into  Washington's  principal  airport. 

Why  is  this  amendment  needed  in  the 
first  place?  Current  PAA  regulations  specify 
that  all  flights  in  and  out  of  National  after 
10  pm  and  before  7  am  are  restricted  by 
noise  levels.  The  original  approach  endorsed 
by  supporters  of  S.  1017  was  to  freeze  these 
rules  in  place  for  the  35-year  duration  of 
the  lease.  Then  the  same  people  who 
claimed  that  the  Holton  Commission  had 
worked  out  every  detail  of  the  bill,  turned 
around  and  wanted  to  amend  it.  Since  no 
one  has  proposed  an  earlier  curfew  at  Na- 
tional, we  can  only  conclude  that  the  reason 
for  giving  the  local  authority  this  power  is 
to  pave  the  way  for  more  late  night  flights. 

Originally,  the  Committee  agreed  to  try  to 
resolve  this  issue  on  the  Senate  floor.  How- 
ever, supporters  of  the  bill  panicked  at  the 
thought  of  100  Senators,  many  of  whom  live 
in  National's  flight  path,  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  this  issue  and  discovering 
the  truth  about  it.  That's  why  the  decision 
was  made  to  schedule  a  second  markup  and 
add  the  amendment  at  the  Committee  level, 
thereby  hoping  to  bury  it  from  view. 

This  amendment  is  simply  another  reason 
why  this  bill  should  be  defeated.  And  It 
should  alert  others  in  the  Senate  who  are 
suspicious  about  the  effect  this  legislation 
wUl  have  on  air  service  in  Washington. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  If  you 
were  reaUy  desirous  of  protecting  the 
people  against  noise  but  wanted  to 
give  the  authority  the  flexibility  to 
protect  them  even  more— in  other 
words,  to  have  a  more  stringent  stand- 
ard—that could  easily  have  been  writ- 
ten. That  is  not  what  was  done  in  this 
amendment  and.  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  himself  has  admitted,  his 
premise  was  that  this  authority  should 
have  the  fun  range  of  power  Just  like 
any  other  airport  authority.  What 
that  means  is.  once  it  has  that  range 
of  authority— and  that  is  exactly  what 
it  is  given  by  this  bill— it  can  move  in 
either  direction.  And  as  the  minority 
views  say,  It  will  most  certainly  result 
in  the  eventual  easing  of  those  restric- 
tions and  an  increase  in  late-night 
flights  into  Washington's  principal  air- 
port. 

Later,  as  they  point  out,  since  no  one 
has  proposed  an  earlier  curfew  at  Na- 


tional, we  can  only  conclude  that  the 
reason  for  giving  the  local  authority 
this  power  is  to  pave  the  way  for  more 
late-night  flights. 

When  it  happens,  if  it  happens,  and 
I  am  working  assiduously  to  see  that  it 
does  not.  and  the  people  along  that 
flight  path  are  disturbed  by  noise  that 
transcends  these  curfew  restraints,  the 
genesis  of  that  problem  will  be  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

It  does  not  answer  this  point  to  say 
that  it  was  desirous  to  give  them  flexi- 
bility to  have  a  tightened  standard  be- 
cause you  could  have  required  the  ex- 
isting standard  and  then  provided 
flexibility  for  a  tigher  standard.  That 
is  not  what  was  done.  The  existing 
standard  has  been  abandoned  despite 
years  of  efforts  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, by  citizen  groups,  improvement 
associations,  individual  citizens  im- 
pacted by  this  noise,  both  in  BCary  nd 
and  in  Virginia;  years  of  effort  U  get 
that  standard,  and  the  standard  is  out 
the  window.  And  the  authority  has 
the  power  to  do  less  or  to  do  more.  But 
as  the  minorty  rep>ort  says.  "No  one 
has  proposed  an  earlier  curfew  at  Na- 
tional. We  can  only  conclude  that  the 
reason  for  giving  the  local  authority 
this  power  is  to  pave  the  way  for  more 
late  night  flights"— something  that 
will  be  highly  sought  after  by  the  car- 
riers and  by  the  Airports  Authority. 

Think  of  the  premium  you  can  place 
on  that.  Think  of  the  economic  Impact 
of  that. 

Now.  the  Senator  sajrs.  well,  the 
members  of  this  authority  are  going  to 
live  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  and.  therefore,  they  will  person- 
ally be  sensitive  to  this  problem. 

The  bill  does,  in  fact,  say  in  talking 
about  the  membership  of  the  author- 
ity that  they  shall  reside  within  the 
Washington  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area,  except  that  the 
member  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  not  be  required  to  reside  in  that 
area. 

I  simply  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  the  size  of  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan statistical  area  compared  to 
the  size  of  the  flight  path  in  and  out 
of  National  Airport  is  comparing  a 
large  magnitude  with  a  very  tiny  area. 

First  of  all.  even  if  they  lived  there, 
we  would  not  know  that  they  would  be 
upset,  but  the  chances  are  very  high 
that  they  will  not  Uve  in  that  flight 
path.  Only  a  very  limited  portion  of 
the  metropolitan  area's  population  is 
in  that  flight  path  and  impacted. 

So  what  the  Senator's  amendment 
has  done  is  really  reopen  the  noise 
issue  and  I  would  think  that  all  of  the 
citizen  groups  that  have  been  so  con- 
cerned about  this  matter  in  the  past, 
the  individuals  who  have  been  almost 
driven  out  of  their  homes  in  some  in- 
stances, would  recognize  a  very  impor- 


tant    protection     that     was     finally 
achieved  for  them  is  now  being  lost. 

One  other  point,  lifr.  President:  I 
have  been  looking  at  Virginia's  ena- 
bling legislation  to  create  this  regional 
airport  authority  to  acquire  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  and  Washington 
Dulles  International  Airport  from  the 
Federal  Government.  I  take  it,  as  I  un- 
derstand it  from  the  Senator,  the  au- 
thority would  have  power  to  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations.  Including  a 
rule  and  regulation  on  noise;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  The  authority  would 
have  the  right  to  determine  the  hours 
of  operation. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  And  it  could  adopt 
a  rule  or  regulation  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  It  could,  as  we  dis- 
cussed, exercise  some  flexibility  in 
terms  of  hours  of  operation  but  con- 
sistent with  the  language  of  the  report 
it  could  only  do  so  if  there  was  not  an 
additional  burden  of  noise  placed  on 
the  community. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  report  does 
not  say  that.  The  report  aUows  even 
that  to  happen  In  certain  limited  in- 
s^&nccs. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  read  the  report.  Let 
the  report  speak  for  itself.  I  think  it 
clearly  suggests  that  noise  ought  not 
to  be  Increased  on  the  community. 
(Mr.  EVANS  assvimed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  Just 
to  quote  that  language: 

In  transferring  the  responsibility  for  the 
nighttime  noise  standards  at  National  to  the 
authority,  the  committee  expects  that  the 
authority  would  waive  the  existing  standard 
to  allow  aircraft  operations  above  the  stand- 
ard only  In  limited  circumstances  and  only 
when  proposed  operations  exceed  the  exist- 
ing standard  by  a  minimum  amount.  In  such 
cases,  the  committee  expects  the  authority 
to  seek  compensating  reductions  in  noise 
created  by  other  operations  of  the  carrier 
■eeklng  a  waiver,  so  that  the  overall  impact 
of  noise  is  not  increased. 

But  that  does  not  say  that  you 
cannot  extend  Into  the  curfew  period. 
You  could,  in  fact,  compensate  by  re- 
ducing in  noncurfew  period  hours  so 
that  the  overall  impact  is  not  in- 
creased. I  think  that  is  a  problem  even 
with  this  langxiage.  but  as  I  pointed 
out  this  language  is  not  in  the  bill  and 
as  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned  the  au- 
thority has  complete  freedom  to  act  as 
tf  chooses* 

Furthermore,  you  know,  we  have 
talked  about  this  authority  being 
dominated  by  Virginia.  I  want  to  read 
something  from  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion. Suppose  the  authority  wanted  to 
change  a  rule  or  regulation.  Suppose 
the  authority  said.  well,  we  want  to 
allow  flights  until  midnight.  We  do 
not  think  10  o'clock  is  right.  We  are 
going  to  allow  them  until  midnight. 
People  want  to  come  into  Washington 
and  that  is  true  from  aU  over  the 
country.  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
filling  the  slots.  So  suppose  the  au- 


thority said  we  want  to  extend  it  until 
midnight. 

They  have,  according  to  this,  the  au- 
thority. I  am  reading  now  from  the 
Virginia  legislation: 

The  authority  shall  have  the  power  to 
adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  the  use.  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  Its  facilities.  Unless  the  au- 
thority shall  by  unanimous  vote  of  all  mem- 
bers present  determine  that  an  emergency 
exists,  the  authority  shall,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  any  rule  or  regiilatlon— 

And  then- 
make  such  rule  or  regiilation  In  convenient 
form  available  for  public  Inspection  in  the 
office  of  the  authority  for  at  least  10  days. 

I  do  not  knovt^  where  the  office  is 
going  to  be.  but  I  assume  it  is  going  to 
be  at  one  or  the  other  of  these  air- 
ports. The  Senator  may  know.  I  do  not 
know. 

Then: 

(B)  Publish  a  notice  in  a  newspaper  or 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  In  the  po- 
litical subdivision  where  the  authority  facili- 
ties are  located,  declaring  the  authority's  In- 
tention to  consider  adopting  such  a  rule  and 
informing  the  public  that  the  authority  will 
hold  a  public  hearing— 

Et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

I  take  it  this  means  that  a  Maryland- 
er  who  lives  in  the  flight  path  who 
wants  to  be  aware  as  to  whether  the 
airport  authority  is  going  to  allow 
flights  to  come  in  until  midnight 
would  have  to  check  in  the  office  of 
the  authority  or  have  to  subscribe  to  a 
newspaper  or  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  in  the  political  subdivision 
where  the  authority's  facilities  are  lo- 

We  have  talked  about  the  composi- 
tion of  this  authority  being  one-sided, 
with  5  of  its  11  members  from  Virgin- 
la.  Now  we  find  that  the  procedures 
being  put  into  place  are  one-sided; 
that  in  fact  the  authority  will  proceed 
as  though  it  is  simply  a  Virginia  corpo- 
ration. Not  even  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  let  alone  the 
residents  of  Maryland,  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  obtain  notice  about  what  the 
authority  proposes  to  do  on  a  whole 
range  of  matters.  These  are  all  the 
rules  and  regulations.  I  am  Just  citing 
them  with  respect  to  this  curfew  prob- 
lem at  night  and  the  noise  problem. 
But  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  Maryland,  must  go  over  to 
the  authority's  office  about  every 
week— because  you  have  10  days  after 
posting,  so  you  have  to  continually 
make  that  check— or  peruse  carefully 
a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in 
the  political  subdivision  of  where  the 
authority's  facilities  are  located.  It  is 
not  even  the  metropolitan  area. 

This  is  some  piece  of  work.  It  is  not 
even  the  metropolitan  area.  You  can 
have  this  authority,  located  at  one  of 
the  airports,  put  It  in  a  local  paper  of 
general  circulation.  In  one  of  the  Vir- 
ginia subdivisions,  and  everyone  else 
Impacted  by  this  can  be  oblivious  to 
what  is  happening. 


I  do  not  think  there  is  a  much  clear- 
er illustration  of  the  consquences  of 
this  weighted  authority  than  this 
rules  and  regulations  provision  con- 
tained in  the  acts  of  the  Virginia  Gen- 
eral Assembly  providing  for  this  re-  > 
glonal  airport  authority.  There  is  not 
even  a  pretense,  there  is  not  even  a 
pretense,  that  this  is  going  to  operate 
In  some  metropolitan  areawlde  fash- 
ion. Here  we  are.  I  assume  the  authori- 
ty's offices  are  going  to  be  In  Virginia. 
One  assumes  that  they  are  going  to  be 
at  one  or  the  other  airport.  And  the 
notice  for  changes  in  the  rules  and 
regulations— it  may  affect  you  on 
noise,  it  may  affect  you  on  some  other 
important  item— is  going  to  be  made 
public  in  a  paper  In  the  political  subdi- 
vision  where  the  authority's  facilities 
are  located. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  only  one 
of  the  things  that  you  discover  upon 
working  through  this  legislation.  One 
really  needs  to  study  what  is  before  us. 
that  is,  S.  1017.  That,  after  all,  is  the 
governing  legislation.  The  committee 
report  language  may  or  may  not  be 
helpful.  I  think  the  committee  lan- 
guage the  Senator  cited  on  airport 
noise  is  wide  open  in  any  event,  as  I  in- 
dicated. I  do  not  think  it  is  helpfuL  I 
think  it  is  in  a  sense  a  kind  of  cover 
for  the  fact  that  what  is  reaUy  being 
done  allows  an  extension  of  the  curfew 
hours  and  therefore  raises  the  very 
real  specter  of  a  significant  Increase  In 
the  noise  problem  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport.  As  the  minority  views 
say, 

It  will  certainly  result  In  the  eventual 
easing  of  those  restrictions  and  an  increase 
In  late-night  flighU  into  Washington's  prin- 
cipal airport. 

But  there  are  other  comparable  pro- 
visions in  this  legislation,  and  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  discuss  them.  In 
the  findings  of  fact  it  is  asserted 
that— 

an  operating  authority  with  represenUtlon 
from  local  Jurisdictions  will  Improve  com- 
munications with  local  officials  and  con- 
cerned residents  regarding  noise  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  AlrporU. 

As  I  have  Just  pointed  out.  that  is 
the  assertion  which  is  made,  and  then 
you  turn  around  and  find  out  that 
they  can  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions affecting  noise  at  the  airport  and 
they  do  net  have  to  be  published  in 
Maryland  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  are  posted  in  the  office  of  the 
authority  and  they  are  published  in  a 
county  newspaper.  Actually,  it  might 
even  be  a  city  newspaper  since  it  says 
"general  circulation  In  the  political 
subdivision  where  the  authority's  fa- 
cilities are  located." 

So  you  could  really  get  this  thing 
down  to  Just  a  tiny  population  that 
was  in  the  normal  course  of  events 
going  to  have  notice. 

Now,  I  spoke  yesterday  about  the 
croBSHiubsidy  aspect  of  this  bill  which 
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allows  the  revenues  at  National  to  be 
used  to  imder-write  expenses  or  costs 
at  Dulles. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  bill 
refers  to  the  two  airports  as  "a  unit." 
It  does  that  first  in  the  purposes  sec- 
tion where  they  are  authorized  to  be 
transferred  "as  a  unit,  including  access 
highways."  That  is  that  $60  million 
highway  built  at  Federal  expense.  The 
highway  and  the  two  airports  and  all 
of  their  assets  are  being  turned  over 
for  $47  million.  But  it  says,  "  •  *  'in- 
cluding access  highways  and  other  re- 
lated facilities,"  without  any  definition 
of  what  those  might  be. 

Then  further  on  in  the  bill  it  pro- 
vides for  "the  operation,  maintenance, 
protection,  promotion,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Airports  as  a  unit." 

So  the  concern  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  a  cross-subsidy  potential 
is  obviously  there.  It  is  throughout 
this  bill. 

I  focused  yesterday  on  the  financial 
part  of  it,  but  I  am  citing  these  provi- 
sions simply  to  show  the  framework  in 
which  this  authority  is  being  put  for- 
ward, just  like  I  cited  the  Virginia  stat- 
ute to  show  that  this  authority  is 
being  treated  like  a  Virginia  corpora- 
tion. It  is  going  to  make  rules  there. 
No  one  outside  of  the  immediate  locale 
in  Virginia  is  going  to  be  aware  of 
them.  And  now  we  see  the  two  airports 
explicitly  referred  to  here  as  function- 
ing as  a  unit— "promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Airports  as  a  unit." 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  President,  that 
while  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  D.C. 
were  all  provided  membership  on  the 
Airports  Authority,  five  for  Virginia, 
three  for  D.C,  and  two  for  Maryland, 
that  the  agency  to  be  created,  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Airports 
Authority,  was  to  be  created  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Now  it  all  sort  of 
comes  clear.  You  have  this  tripartite 
membership  in  the  agency  itself  to  be 
created  only  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  fits  hand  in  glove  with  the  point  I 
have  Just  made  about  promulgation  of 
rules  and  regulations. 

We  talked  yesterday  about  the  lease 
payments  provided  in  section  5.  It 
never  tells  you  how  much  is  to  be  paid. 
It  talks  about  an  imputed  interest 
rate.  It  does  not  tell  you  what  it  is  to 
be,  although  I  imderstand  4.9  percent. 
Not  a  bad  interest  rate. 

In  any  event,  it  is  clear.  I  have  had  a 
number  of  colleagues  today  come  up, 
in  effect,  and  say  to  me  that  this  thing 
is  Just  being  given  away  at  a  bargain 
basement  price.  That  is  absolutely  the 
case. 

The  35-year  lease  leaves  it  open  as  to 
what  happens  afterwards.  In  fact,  the 
statute  says  that  the  real  and  personal 
property  turned  over  to  the  Airports 
Authority  shall  be  used  for  airport 


purposes  during  the  period  of  the 
lease. 

I  take  it  once  the  lease  is  over  with, 
all  bets  are  off,  and  that,  in  fact,  any- 
thing and  everything  could  be  done 
with  this  property.  That  seems  to  be 
the  message,  since  there  is  another 
provision  that  sajrs  the  facilities  shaU 
be  available  to  the  public  on  fair  and 
reasonable  terms  and  without  discrimi- 
nation. But  that  provision  is  limited  to 
35  years. 

After  35  years  you  can  discriminate. 
You  can  charge  unfair  and  unreason- 
able terms.  Or  you  can  even  go  further 
and  cease  to  use  the  real  and  personal 
property  for  airport  purposes. 

Having  gotten  these  facilities  at  this 
incredible  bargain  price— it  is  not  even 
a  bargain.  It  is  closer  to— well.  I  do  not 
want  to  use  any  invidious  terms  about 
it.  It  is  a  handout.  I  understand  why 
my  colleague  is  trying  to  run  aU  the 
way  to  the  bank  with  this  provision. 
Imagine,  two  airports— 10,000  acres  at 
Dulles,  the  access  road,  which  cost  $60 
million  to  build,  and  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport,  which  makes  a  profit  of 
close  to  $20  million  a  year— for  $47 
million. 

Having  given  it  away  to  the  Airports 
Authority,  the  provisions  of  S.  1017 
then  provide  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  put  in  facilities  for 
air  traffic  control  and  navigation,  and 
weather  reporting  and  communication 
activities— in  other  words.  Federal 
Government  involvement  with  air 
traffic  control  and  navigation,  weather 
reporting  and  communications  activi- 
ties, all  of  which,  I  take  it,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  operations  of  the  airport, 
but  we  are  giving  this  airport  away— 
S.1017  says  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wants  to  do  that  it  has  to  do  it  at 
Federal  expense. 

I  think  you  should  have  shown  some 
mercy,  I  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Virginia.  I  mean,  at  some 
point  it  is  so  egregious  that  even  the 
perpetrator  perpetrating  the  situation 
should  say,  "I  Just  cannot  bring  myself 
to  do  this."  We  are  giving  this  thing 
away. 

Then  you  provide  in  here  that  the 
Airports  Authority  has  to  provide 
areas  of  land  or  water  or  rights  and 
buildings  for  these  purposes.  In  other 
words,  they  have  to,  in  effect,  make 
some  land  or  space  in  a  building  avail- 
able. But  you  then  go  on  and  say  in- 
cluding construction  at  Federal  ex- 
pense of  additional  space  or  facilities. 

Is  there  no  shame? 

Let  me  go  on.  That  is  only  part  of  it. 
Listen  to  this  section,  which  continues 
right  along: 

In  addition,  all  airport  facilities  shall  be 
available  to  the  United  SUtes  for  use  by 
Government  aircraft  In  common  with  other 
aircraft  at  all  times  without  charge. 

Well,  that  sounds  pretty  good.  If  I 
read  that  and  it  said,  "In  addition,  all 
airport  facilities  shall  be  available  to 
the  United  States  for  use  by  Govern- 


ment aircraft  in  common  with  other 
aircraft  at  all  times  without  charge,"  I 
would  say,  "Well,  that  is  what  they 
ought  to  do.  These  were  Federal  air- 
ports and  they  were  transferred  at  vir- 
tually no  cost.  It  is  a  small  thing  but 
at  least  they  are  going  to  allow  these 
airport  facilities  to  be  available  to  the 
United  States  for  use  by  Government 
aircraft  in  common  with  other  aircraft 
at  all  times  without  charge."  But 
there  is  not  a  period  there.  That  is  not 
the  end  of  the  provision. 

What  the  provision  says  is: 

Except  If  the  use  by  Government  aircraft 
is  substantial,  a  charge  may  be  made  for  a 
reasonable  share  proportional  to  such  use  of 
the  cost  of  providing,  operating  and  main- 
taining the  facilities  used. 

So  if  you  really  make  any  use  of  it, 
you  have  got  to  pay  for  it.  If  you  come 
out  here  to  our  airport  and  the  Feder- 
al Govermnent  wants  to  put  in  air 
traffic  control  and  navigation  facilities 
or  weather  reporting  suid  communica- 
tion activities  related  to  air  traffic  con- 
trol, the  airport  has  to  give  you  the 
space,  but  the  Federal  Government 
has  got  to  pay  for  the  construction  of 
additional  space  or  facilities. 

You  take  over  these  huge  facilities, 
virtually  no  cost,  then  you  come  along 
with  the  temerity  to  put  in  section 
8(aK2)  on  pages  37  and  38. 

It  would  have  seemed  to  me  that 
someone  in  the  Virginia  hierarchy 
would  have  said:  "This  is  really  too 
much.  I  mean.  Just  how  far  should  we 
push  this  thing?"  Why  should  not  the 
U.S.  Government  aircraft  be  able  to 
use  these  facilities  without  a  charge? 
That  is  a  cost  that  has  never  been  fac- 
tored into  the  disposal  of  these  air- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  impor- 
tant employee  protection  provisions  in 
here,  but  I  see  that  they  are  limited  to 
a  2-year  period.  I  really  Just  want  to 
raise  the  warning  flag  about  that  be- 
cause it  is  not  at  all  clear  from  the 
provisions  here  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  employees  after- 
after —the  2-year  period.  There  are  a 
lot  of  fairly  detailed  provisions  here 
for  employee  protection  during  the  2- 
year  period  and  there  is  nothing  that 
says  what  happens  after  the  2-year 
period  has  transpired. 

Now.  we  have  had  very  dedicated 
employees  at  National  and  Dulles  and 
I  think  they  have  done  an  outstanding 
Job,  often  under  difficult  circum- 
stances. And  this  issue  here  really  is 
not  to  do  with  them.  I  think  they 
serve  the  country  well  and  we  are  all 
anxious  to  ensure  their  continued 
service  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
future  they  had  projected  for  them- 
selves is  not  in  any  way  altered.  That 
was  discussed  in  the  Commission  and  I 
took  a  very  strong  view  in  that  regard. 
I  am  disturbed  to  see  that  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us  appears  to  limit 


these  protections  to  a  2-year  period,  at 
least  many  of  them  or  most  of  them. 

And,  of  course,  the  question  that 
raises  is:  What  will  happen,  what 
might  happen,  what  is  it  possible  can 
happen?  Because  one  never  knows.  I 
will  not  accept  these  assertions:  "Well, 
it  wUl  never  happen."  If  the  authority 
is  there,  it  may  happen. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  says: 
"The  authority  will  never  raise  the 
noise  celling."  Well.  If  they  have  the 
power  to  raise  it.  they  might  raise  it. 
And  the  same  thing  here  with  this  2- 
year  period.  At  the  end  of  the  2-year 
period,  it  appears  that  these  employ- 
ees are  really  left  without  many  of  the 
protections  that  are  contained  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  could  I  In- 
terrupt the  Senator  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  would  be  happy 
to  respond  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  advise  my  friend 
from  Maryland  that  I  share  some  of 
the  concerns  that  he  has  shared  and  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity of  making  some  comments 
in  a  slightly  different  vein  about  the 
matter  before  us.  I  am  not  sure  of 
what  the  parliamentary  position  is 
right  now.  Could  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor  or  would  he  prefer  that  I  seek 
the  floor  in  my  own  right? 

Mr.   SARBANES.   Mr.   President.   I 
yield  the  floor  and  the  Senator  can  be 
recognized. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  his 
courtesy  and  consideration.  I  recognize 
that  another  good  friend  of  mine,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Virginia,  is  on  the 
floor  who  has  been  a  main  mover  of 
the  legislation  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  at  least  bring  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  have  considered  this  matter  before- 
hand. As  a  memt>er  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  as  a  ranking  member  on 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  thereof, 
this  came  up  before  our  committee.  At 
that  time,  this  Senator  had  some  con- 
cerns, not  about  the  motives  of  the 
two  Senators  from  the  State  of  Virgin- 
ia who  have  been  very  upfront  about 
this  matter— I  think  that  they  are  at- 
tempting to  be  constructive  In  their 
approach.  If  I  were  a  Senator  from  the 
SUte  of  Virginia,  I  would  be  doing  ex- 
actly what  the  Senators  from  Virginia 
are  doing,  led  primarily  by  my  col- 
league, the  Junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  Is  on  the  floor.  In  trying  to 
work  out  a  rather  difficult  situation. 

I  think  we  all  know  and  recognize 
and  realize  that  some  Improvements 
are  obviously  necessary  at  Washington 
National  Airport.  I  also  believe  that. 
right  or  wrong,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment put  In  a  lot  of  money  years  ago. 


before  I  came  here,  to  build  Dulles 
International  Airport.  And  certainly 
during  the  Intervening  time.  Dulles 
has  been  a  considerable  disappoint- 
ment because  it  did  not  draw  off  the 
amount  of  air  traffic  in  and  out  of 
Washington.  DC.  as  had  been  antici- 
pated. 

I  think  we  can  all  remember  that 
Dulles  International  was  supposed  to 
become  the  main  air  terminal  in  this 
area  In  cooperation  with  and  some- 
times in  competition  with  the  Balti- 
more International  Airport.  But  that 
did  not  come  to  pass  for  many  obvious 
reasons. 

I  think  it  is  now  clear,  and  the  com- 
mitment has  been  made,  that  there  Is 
no  plan  to  close  down  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport.  In  fact,  the  contrary 
claim  Is  made  that  If  we  ever  get  this 
legislation  up  and  if  it  ever  becomes 
law,  there  would  be  significant  Im- 
provements made  in  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  with  regard  to  parking 
and  with  regard  to  the  facilities  that 
are,  at  best,  minimum  out  there.  And 
so  I  think  that  the  idea  of  improving 
that  airport  without  taxpayer  assist- 
ance is  a  good  one. 

And  then  I  guess  to  further  this 
thought,  and  the  Idea  spnrng  up  some- 
where that  would  It  not  be  a  fine  thing 
If  we  Just  put  Dulles  and  Washington 
National  in  together  In  an  airport  au- 
thority? And  then  probably  by  design 
or  as  an  afterthought  these  people  de- 
cided why  do  we  not  bring  Baltimore 
International  In  with  this  also?  So  we 
would  have  three  major  airports  under 
one  combined  Jurisdiction.  Under  that 
combined  Jurisdiction,  they  could  do 
very  many  things.  They  could  certain- 
ly float  tax-free  bonds  to  make  these 
Improvements. 

So  I  guess  out  of  some  kind  of  a  sce- 
nario as  this  Senator  Just  outlined  or 
some  variation  thereof,  was  formed 
the  legislation  that  In  my  opinion  un- 
fortunately was  reported  out  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  Senate 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee. 

I  felt  at  that  time— I  feel  today  more 
strongly  than  I  did  then  because  I 
have  some  additional  Information— 
that  certainly  the  airports,  Washing- 
ton National  and  Dulles  International 
would  be  Improved  by  the  action  that 
was  taken  here.  In  addition  thereto, 
the  airports  would  be  better  than  they 
are  right  now.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  question  about  that. 

The  downside  of  some  of  this  that 
has  been  brought  up  by  others,  not 
this  Senator,  and  by  additional  infor- 
mation that  I  have  received  Is  that  at 
a  time  of  extreme  budget  crunch  when 
Indeed  we  are  looking  for  the  sale,  Mr. 
President,  of  some  of  the  assets  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  try  to  raise 
some  money  to  reduce  the  staggering 
deficit  and  skyrocketing  national  debt, 
this  Is  not  a  time  when  we  should  be 


disposing  of  an  asset  of  the  Federal 

Government  for  less  than  it  Is  worth. 
I  have  seen  some  rather  staggering 
figures  on  that.  I  do  not  know  how  au- 
thentic they  are.  But  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  think  even  the  most 
fundamental  look  at  the  figures  in- 
volved would  have  to  say  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  not  doing  very  well  if  he  feels 
he  needs  some  additional  money  at 
this  time  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and 
help  balance  the  national  debt. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  this 
is  a  bargain  basement  price  sale  that  is 
going  to  benefit  the  airports,  may  ben- 
efit, and  probably  would  benefit  the 
passengers  who  come  in  and  out  of 
these  airports.  But  I  also  suggest  that 
if  I  were  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia I  would  think  it  is  a  pretty  good 
deal  because  In  addition  to  the  airport 
facilities  I  am  getting  a  great  deal  of 
adjacent  land  primarily  at  Dulles 
International  Airport  that  is  some  of 
the  prime  land  in  the  whole  general 
area  that  we  refer  to  as  the  Washing- 
ton, DC.  area.  I  think  that  land  Is 
going  to  appreciate  much  further  and 
much  faster  than  it  has. 

I  do  not  say  that  is  wrong.  I  wish  we 
could  get  more  land  and  more  of  these 
arrangements  where  the  Government 
could  get  out  of  private  industry.  But 
that  brings  me,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
overall  key  objection  that  I  have  to 
this  piece  of  legislation,  and  a  key  ob- 
jection that  I  think  has  received  very 
little  consideration  by  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

And,  that  is  this  is  not  Just  Washing- 
ton National,  a  District  of  Columbia 
general  airport,  this  is  not  Just  Dulles 
International  Airport,  and  this  is  Just 
not  the  Baltimore  International  Air- 
port. What  we  are  doing  here  is  creat- 
ing an  airport  authority  that  has  the 
authority.  I  suggest,  to  do  about  any- 
thing they  want  in  the  future.  This  is 
my  main  concern. 

This  Is  what  I  brought  up  in  the 
Commerce  Committee.  I  offered  an 
amendment.  Mr.  President,  to  try  to 
correct  that.  That  amendment  simply 
was  that  I  was  not  as  much  concerned 
about  the  Interests  of  Baltimore  or 
Maryland  or  the  Interests  of  Virginia 
and  how  much  they  were  going  to  ben- 
efit from  this  or.  for  that  matter. 
Washington  National  Airport. 

What  I  was  most  concerned  about 
was  that— especially  Washington  Na- 
tional and  to  a  lesser  extent  Dulles 
International— those  two  airports  have 
been  run  and  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government  primarily  for  the  reason 
that  this  is  the  National  Capital  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  And  citizens 
all  across  this  great  country  of  ours 
have  a  keen  interest  on  coming  to  and 
from  their  Nation's  Capital  to  see  us 
in  action  here  in  the  Senate,  to  see  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  their  de- 
liberation, to  see  their  National  Cap- 
itol, this  great  Capitol,  this  great  his- 
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toric  shrine  that  we  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  in.  to  view  and  see  all  of  the 
taxpayer-financed  facilities  that  we 
have  in  this  town  on  evenrthing  from 
the  museums  to  the  historic  monu- 
ments to  the  great  history  that  is  part 
and  parcel  and  wrapped  up  in  this 
area  more  than  any  other  area  of  our 
great  Nation. 

What  I  am  sajing.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  flight  arrangements  in  and 
out  of  Washington.  DC,  and  the  Wash- 
ington. DC.  area  are  of  interest  and 
above  the  interests  of  any  other  air- 
port in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  far  as  American  citizens  are  con- 
cerned. As  a  result  of  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  felt  that  if  this  proposed  sale 
was  to  go  through.  I  suggested  to  the 
members  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee—in fact,  I  was  prepared.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  support  this  measiire  as  it 
came  out  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
if  an  amendment  that  I  offered  would 
be  accepted  which,  in  effect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  provide  a  balance  of  repre- 
sentation on  the  controlling  commis- 
sion between  Maryland,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  State  of  Virginia 
with  an  add-on  of  additional  appoint- 
ees. I  emphasize,  than  provided  in  a 
measure  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  went  down  as  far,  Mr.  President,  as 
fashioning  balanced  representation  as 
I  viewed  it  by  having  an  arrangement 
that  citizens  from  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  that  would  represent  all 
of  the  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  come  to  and  leave  their 
Nation's  Capital  would  have  represent- 
atives on  that  board,  and.  if  those  rep- 
resentatives from  outside  this  area  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  represent  everybody  else  in 
the  country,  they  in  conjunction  with 
the  members  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
have  an  objection  to  what  happened 
or  does  not  happen  under  the  author- 
ity that  we  are  suggesting  be  granted 
to  this  commission,  they  could  block  it 
because  it  would  take  a  majority  to  do 
otherwise. 

I  did  not  see  anything  wrong  with 
that  proposal.  I  thought  it  was  a 
worthy  suggestion.  It  was  immediately 
brushed  aside  by  the  main  supporters 
of  this  bill.  The  argument  was  given, 
well,  after  all,  it  would  not  be  fair.  You 
would  not  like  it  if  the  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia had  something  to  say  about  the 
operation  of  the  airport  in  Omaha, 
NE.  That  is  hardly  the  point,  Mr. 
President.  What  we  are  doing  here,  in 
this  measure,  I  say,  is  to  not  only 
make  a  grand  and  magnificent  gift  to 
the  State  of  Virginia,  but  we  are  also 
saying  we  want  to  turn  over  the  con- 
trol of  this  area  as  far  as  incoming 
flights  are  concerned  and  where  those 
flights  are  going  to  go,  and  at  what 
time.  We  are  giving  away  a  taxpayer- 
financed,  very  valuable  piece  of  prop- 
erty—or properties.  We  are  going  to 
tuni  It  over  to  a  board  that  is  basicaUy 


dominated  by  the  representatives  of 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  B4r.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  The  authority  would 
not  have  that  power. 

Mr.  EXON.  Would  not  have  what 
power? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  The  power  to  decide 
on  flights  come  and  go  and  where  they 
would  go.  It  would  not  be  a  power  that 
would  reside  with  the  authority.  The 
authority  is  granted  other  powers  that 
airports  routinely  have,  but  that  is  not 
one  of  them.  Just  as  the  PAA  contin- 
ues to  hold  power  to  decide  questions 
of  safety. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  has  many 
concerns,  and  he  has  enumerated 
them  today  and  during  the  committee 
hearings,  and  I  respect  my  colleague's 
opinions.  But  I  just  want  to  put  him  at 
ease  in  terms  of  his  concern  that  this 
authority  would  in  some  way  be  able 
to  say  no  on  particular  flights  or 
decide  where  they  go.  That  is  not  a 
power  of  this  authority. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Virginia  if,  as  a  result  of  this  bUl.  this 
commission  would  have  any  say-so 
whatsoever  about  the  time  that  air- 
planes could  land  or  take  off  from  the 
airports  under  their  control. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  There  Is  a  nighttime 
noise  restriction;  and.  as  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  I  discussed  earlier, 
this  bill  would  give  a  measure  of  flexi- 
bility to  the  authority  to  adjust  that. 
But  I  was  speaking  in  response  to 
what  I  understood  to  be  the  Senator's 
concern  that  this  authority  would  in 
some  way  interfere  with  the  ability  of 
his  constituents  to  come  here  or  in 
some  way  decide  that  flights  ought 
not  come  here  or  go  to  Nebraska  or 
some  other  point  in  our  country. 
Those  decisions  would  not  be  made  by 
this  authority. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  explanation. 

My  main  point  was  that  since  this 
involves  the  Washington  National  Air- 
port, and  from  that  standpoint  it  is  a 
national  airport,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  the  objection  of 
some  to  a  broader  base  authority  that 
would  have  more  input,  more  decision- 
making, based  upon  the  views  of 
people  around  this  Nation  who  see  the 
Washington.  DC.  area— not  Virginia 
and  not  Maryland— but  see  the  Wash- 
ington, DC,  area  as  their  area,  their 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  would  think  that  the  basic  funda- 
mentals to  which  I  speak  have  been 
very  clearly  outlined  by  the  founders 
of  this  country  when  they  carved  out  a 
piece  of  this  great  land  and  said:  "This 
will  be  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
wiU  be  our  Nation's  city."  Changes 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  Nation's  city.  We 
will  not  go  over  that. 
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What  I  am  saying  is  that  If  I  were  a 
Senator  from  a  State  other  than  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  SUtes.  I  would  think  that  I 
would  be  best  representing  my  citizens 
If  I  insisted  upon  some  representation 
on  the  board  that  controls  the  Wash- 
ington, DC,  area,  the  national  city  of 
the  United  States,  so  to  speak— if  I 
had  some  representation  and  input  on 
whatever  the  decisions  were. 

Certainly,  I  think  we  can  agree, 
without  getting  into  all  the  details, 
that  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  airport 
authority  or  commission— or  call  it 
what  you  will  in  this  measure— they 
will  have  to  make  some  decisions  along 
the  way;  and  the  decisions  they  make 
primarily  affect  not  only  the  local 
area— very  importantly  the  local 
area— but  also  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
that  the  suggestion  I  made,  which  was 
turned  aside,  that  we  had  better  bal- 
ance this  with  having  the  President 
appoint  more  individuals,  was  a  good 
idea.  I  simply  say  that  if  these  airports 
in  or  near  the  Nation's  Capital  are  not 
of  concern  to  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  why  is  there  a  pro- 
vision that  at  least  some  members  of 
that  board  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  I  think  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  even  the  people 
who  originally  designed  this  legisla- 
tion thought  there  should  be  some 
input. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  we 
are  about  to  make  a  mistake,  if  this 
bill  ever  becomes  law— and  I  suspect 
that  eventually,  one  way  or  another,  it 
might  be— that  we  have  not  made  pro- 
visions for  broader  input,  advice,  and 
decisionmaking  for  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  outside  of 
the  District  of  Comumbia.  State  of 
Maryland,  and  the  State  of  Virginia, 
for  this  important  facility. 

From  that  standpoint.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  directly  involving  my 
self  in  the  discussion  and  interesting 
debate  that  is  being  provided  here  by 
the  Senators  from  the  two  States  I 
have  just  mentioned.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  I  still  feel  that  whatever  we  do 
with  this  piece  of  legislation,  it  should 
be  broadened,  at  a  minimum,  to  pro- 
vide more  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to 
better  represent  the  citizens  of  these 
United  States  and  not  the  parochial 
interests— and  there  are  some—of  the 
citizens  of  Virginia,  the  citizens  of 
Washington.  DC,  and  the  citizens  of 
Maryland. 

I  jield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  want  to  say,  while  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  still  on  the 
floor,  that  he  is  right;  there  are  many 
dimensions  to  this  legislation  before 
us,  and  various  Members  have  focused 
on  different  aspects. 


One  of  them  is  that,  given  that  these 
are  the  two  national  airports,  who 
should  run  them?  That  issue  has  been 
raised.  It  is  a  legitimate  issue.  Eliza- 
beth Dole,  when  she  gave  her  charge 
to  the  commission  chaired  by  the 
former  Governor  of  Virginia,  preclud- 
ed examining  the  question  of  whether 
the  Inderal  Government  should  con- 
tinue to  run  them.  She  said  they  must 
be  given  out.  That  was  the  point  she 
made. 

Second,  if  you  are  going  to  give  them 
out,  at  what  price?  That  has  been  fo- 
cxised  on  a  lot.  There  is  the  issue,  of 
course,  of  the  terms  on  which  you  give 
It  out  and  how  that  interrelates  with 
who  runs  an  airport  that  serves  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area.  It  is 
my  view  that  the  Federal  interests 
have  not  been  adequately  protected  in 
this  legislation,  that  the  faculties  are 
being  turned  over  at  fire  sale  prices  or 
worse. 

Third,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Maryland,  we  are  being  put  into  an  ut- 
terly unfair  and  inequitable  situtation, 
which  I  hope  Members  will  under- 
stand. One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Federal  Government  when  it  is  deal- 
ing with  States  should  be  to  try  to  pre- 
serve some  equity.  We  are  not  being 
unreasonable  about  this  thing,  but  we 
think  the  terms  we  are  confronted 
with  are  utterly  unreasonable.  We 
have  been  mft|f<"g  that  point  to  the 
Membership.  It  is  in  part  for  that 
reason  that  we  have  been  fighting. 
But  a  lot  of  very  important  questions 
have  been  raised. 

The  able  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  earlier  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
these  airports  were  Important  to  his 
constituents  because  they  are  the 
gateway  to  the  Nation's  Capital;  that 
if  his  constituents  wanted  to  come  to 
see  him.  this  is  the  way  they  came  In 
order  to  do  the  Government's  busi- 
ness. Therefore,  the  future  of  the  air- 
ports was  much  more  than  simply  a 
legal  question.  I  recognize  that,  and  I 
think  that  is  absolutely  correct. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska was  very  effective  in  the  com- 
mittee in  the  consideration  of  this  leis- 
latlon.  I  particularly  noted  the  views 
he  wrote  on  lifting  the  nighttime  noise 
restrictions  at  the  airport,  which  can 
only  lead  in  one  direction,  and  that  is 
that  the  people  who  live  in  the  flight 
paths  are  going  to  be  subjected  to 
much  more  noise.  As  the  Senator  said 
in  his  report: 

Since  no  one  baa  proposed  an  earlier 
curfew  at  NaUonal.  we  can  only  conclude 
that  the  reaaon  for  giving  the  local  author- 
ity this  power  is  to  pave  the  way  for  more 
late  night  flights. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
his    contribution    to    this    Important 
debate. 
Mr.  TRIBLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   FRE8IDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 


Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
comments  of  the  junior  Senators  from 
Maryland.  South  Carolina,  and  Ne- 
braska, and  I  thank  them  for  their 
contribution.  Let  me  say  that  Senator 
HoLLiHOS  and  I  disagree  on  this  legis- 
lation. But  I  do  share  the  concerns  he 
expressed  In  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
that  he  circulated  a  niunber  of  months 
ago.  I  want  to  quote  from  Senator 
HoLLiNOS'  "Dear  Colleague"  letter. 

Very  simply.  National  Airport  is  falling 
apart.  The  road  system  and  parking  are  In- 
adequate—access to  the  Metrorail  system  is 
difficult  and  the  terminals  are  cramped.  At 
Dulles,  a  proposed  midfleld  terminal  Is 
needed  to  accommodate  Increased  airline 
service.  Because  of  tl.e  Importance  of  these 
airports  In  ensuring  access  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  the  Federal  Government,  we 
must  move  to  repair  and  develop  these 
assets. 

On  that.  Senator  Hollijigs  and  I  ab- 
solutely agree.  That  is  an  all-impor- 
tant reason  to  support  this  legislation. 
Funds  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  not  available,  Mr.  President. 
They  simply  are  not  available.  Per- 
haps that  statement  was  debatable 
when  this  legislation  was  reported 
from  the  Commerce  Committee  back 
on  November  20.  Some  argued  then,  as 
some  still  persist  in  arguing,  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  pay  for 
these  desperately  needed  improve- 
ments. But  that  argument  is  obviously 
moot  today.  Subsequent  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Senate  bill  1017  on  the  calen- 
dar. Congress  enacted  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs,  which  commits  us 
to  a  massive  deficit  reduction  program 
over  the  next  5  years.  As  a  result, 
there  will  be  no— no— Federal  money 
for  improvements  at  Dulles  or  Nation- 
al. 

Let  me  put  this  very  plainly:  Any 
Senator  concerned  about  his  or  her 
constituents  traveling  to  Washington 
by  air  will  find  them  experiencing 
growing  difficulty,  delay,  and  incon- 
venience. There  is  no  Federal  money 
to  Improve  these  airports.  If  we  fail  to 
transfer  the  air  gateways  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  they  will  become  the 
bane  of  air  travelers  everywhere.  Only 
transfer  of  Dulles  and  National  to  a 
regional  authority  will  permit  the 
planning  and  the  bonding  necessary  to 
enhance  these  important  airports. 

At  National,  a  new  authority  can 
easily  solve  the  now  intractable  prob- 
lems. Adequate  parking  facilities,  a  re- 
designed road  system  can  alleviate 
traffic  congestion.  The  metro  can  be 
made  more  accessible.  The  terminal 
can  be  refurbished  to  provide  at  least 
a  modicxmi  of  convenience  for  air  trav- 
elers. 

At  Dulles,  construction  of  badly 
needed  midfleld  terminals  could  begin, 
the  parking  problem  solved,  and 
Dulles  be  able  to  accommodate  the  an- 
ticipated traffic  growth. 

But  the  key  to  providing  better  fa- 
cilities, the  key  to  better  servloe  for  all 


of  our  citizens  is  the  raising  of  the  sub- 
stantial dollars  necessary  to  enhance 
these  facilities. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  spite  of 
all  that  we  have  heard  today,  cannot 
do  that.  We  all  know  that.  Only  a  local 
authority  can  raise  those  dollars  and 
take  appropriate  action. 

Let  us  address  briefly  some  of  the 
points  that  have  been  raised  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  measure.  Opponents  of  the 
bill  claim  the  airports  are  being  given 
away  and  they  are  not  happy  with  the 
purchase  price.  The  properties  at 
Wastiington  National  and  Dulles 
would  be  priceless  if— and  I  repeat  if— 
they  could  be  put  to  their  highest  use. 
But  they  cannot.  They  must  be  used 
as  nonprofit  airports  to  serve  the 
public.  The  bottom  line  in  their  oper- 
ations is  not  profit,  but  public  service. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation. 

the  new  authority 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia, my  good  and  able  friend.  We  have 
worked  together  on  many,  many 
things. 

I  think  that  I  indicated  to  him  and 
to  others  that  I  was  prepared  at  one 
time  to  buy  the  arguments,  many  of 
them  legitimate,  that  he  has  just 
made.  I  know  there  is  a  problem.  The 
way  that  he  Is  suggesting  that  they  be 
solved  is  one  way  to  solve  them. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
given  all  that,  given  his  concern  for 
my  constituents  coming  in  to  see  me— 
which    I    am   sure   he   is   concerned 

about 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  discourage  the  Senator's  constitu- 
ents from  coming  to  Washington.  We 
want  to  have  more  and  more  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Nebraska  coming  to 
this  great  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  EXON.  Yes;  because  they  bring 
money  with  them  and  I  can  under- 
stand that  that  is  good  for  the  area. 

But,  given  all  those  things,  why  is  it 
that  the  sponsors  of  this  meastu*  fun- 
damentally turn  their  backs  on  what  I 
still  believe  is  a  reasonable  proposition 
of  getting  better  balance  on  that  com- 
mission by  having  the  President  ap- 
point from  outside  tliis  area  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  that  would  run 
the  airport?  What  Is  wrong  with  that? 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  The  practical  problem 
with  that  suggestion  is  that  this  com- 
promise is  a  very  carefully  crafted  po- 
litical agreement.  If  we  are  going  to 
change  fundamental  provisions  at  this 
point,  then  we  defeat  the  proposition. 
I  understand  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  like  to  do  that  in  spite 
of  what  they  say.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
that  Is  the  Senator's  purpose,  because 
I  know  the  Senator  has  offered  this 
amendment  before  and  we  have  talked 
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about  this  proposition  before.  But 
steps  have  been  taken  to  protect  the 
public  interest. 

There  is  broad  representation  on  the 
board,  although  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  argue  that  there  ought 
to  be  more  than  one  member  of  the 
board  selected  by  the  President.  I  am 
not  sure,  quite  frankly,  what  differ- 
ence it  would  make  if  there  were  one 
or  two  or  more. 

In  order  for  this  commission  to  take 
fundamental  action  on  its  budget  and 
other  such  matters,  it  is  necessary  to 
achieve  a  heavily  weighted  majority. 
So  Virginia  cannot  unilaterally  make 
fundamental  decisions  about  the  oper- 
ation of  this  airport:  it  can  only  be 
done  in  concert  with  Virginia's  neigh- 
bors across  the  Potomac. 

Indeed,  I  have  talked  recently  to 
Najeeb  Halaby.  who  served  as  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  FAA  and  has  been 
the  CEO  of  a  major  airline.  He  con- 
firmed my  own  assessment  that  al- 
though there  are  great  political  de- 
bates about  the  composition  of  airport 
commissions  and  other  such  regional 
bodies,  when  these  regional  bodies  are 
established,  the  members  stop  think- 
ing in  parochial  ways  and  start  think- 
ing about  the  region  and  the  purpose 
of  the  enterprise.  Here  this  purpose  is 
to  provide  better  service  to  all  of  our 
citizens. 

Let  me  proceed  to  complete  the 
point  I  was  making  about  the  sales 
price.  I  thank  the  Senator,  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  (Mr.  EIxoh).  for 
his  question. 

This  legislation  provides  a  formula 
by  which  the  Airports  Authority  will 
pay  over  $100  million  for  this  proper- 
ty. It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  fair 
market  value  of  this  kind  of  property. 
It  is  uniquely  different.  By  statute, 
the  airport  cannot  make  a  profit.  Rev- 
enues must  be  reinvested  and  can  only 
be  used  for  airport  purposes.  Really 
the  only  way  you  can  go  about  placing 
a  value  on  this  property  is  to  establish 
a  hypothetical  debt  which  represents 
the  unreimbursed  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, the  money  that  has  been  invested 
in  the  airports  through  the  years  that 
today  has  not  been  repaid  by  the 
users.  That  sum  is  $44  million. 

Beyond  that,  the  Airports  Authority 
will  be  required  to  take  over  the  un- 
funded liability  of  the  CivU  Service 
Retirement  Fund  for  the  airport  em- 
ployees. 

That  is  an  estimated  $37  million. 

Finally,  in  order  to  meet  the  con- 
cerns of  Maryland  the  Commerce 
Committee  imposed  on  the  Airports 
Authority  the  obligation  of  paying  $36 
million  to  the  State  of  Maryland  in 
compensation  for  this  out-of-pocket 
costs  to  purchase  Friendship  Airport, 
the  airport  facility  now  known  as  the 
Baltimore-Washington  International 
Airport. 

In  all  then  the  new  authority  will 
have  to  pay  $117  million  for  this  prop- 


erty, not  an  insubstantial  amount  of 
money.  This  is  a  huge  simi  of  money 
when  one  considers  that  this  operation 
cannot  make  money  and  that  any  dol- 
lars that  are  generated  by  its  oper- 
ation must  be  dedicated  to  airport  pur- 
poses. 

A  higher  sales  price  might  make 
some  of  our  colleagues  happier  and  it 
might  bring  more  to  the  Treasury,  but 
it  would  simply  represent  a  tax  on 
Washington  travelers,  the  people  who 
come  from  the  State  of  Washington  or 
the  State  of  Nebraska  to  this  Nation's 
Capital.  They  will  be  required  to  pay 
more  because  it  is  the  traveling  public 
that  pays  the  airport's  costs  through 
fares  and  users  fees. 

We  are  not  talking  alx>ut  imposing 
greater  costs  on  Virginia.  We  are  not 
talking  about  imposing  greater  costs 
here  on  the  airlines.  These  dollars  will 
come  from  the  pockets  of  the  traveling 
public. 

Let  me  make  one  other  substantial 
point:  the  moneys  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  invested  in  these  properties 
are  being  repaid  as  of  we  speak  by  the 
users  of  these  facilities.  It  is  simply 
imfair  for  us  to  require  these  same 
users  to  pay  twice  for  those  same 
properties. 

F^ally,  this  transfer  will  relieve  the 
United  States  of  nearly  $1  billion  li- 
ability for  improvements  at  Dulles  and 
National  in  the  near  future. 

The  transfer,  as  I  said,  pays  a  $37 
million  shortfall  in  the  Federal  pen- 
sion fund.  All  this  represents  a  sum 
far  greater  than  the  United  States 
could  possibly  expect  to  earn  if  it 
keeps  running  these  airports. 

So  if  my  colleagues  wUl  be  mindful 
of  the  special  nature  of  these  proper- 
ties, the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  dedi- 
cated to  their  highest  use  but  rather 
must  be  reserved  for  sdrport  purposes 
and  must  be  operated  on  a  nonprofit 
basis  to  serve  the  public,  one  must 
conclude  that  this  is  a  fair  price  for 
this  transaction. 

It  might  make  us  feel  t)etter  to 
impose  a  heavier  burden  on  this  au- 
thority by  requiring  it  to  pay  more. 
But  that  would  be  shortsighted  indeed 
because  we  hope  this  authority,  indeed 
we  have  ordered  this  authority  to  im- 
mediately yndertake  substantial  im- 
provements to  these  properties  that 
will  cost  almost  $1  billion. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  a  moment.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors consists  of  five  members  from  Vir- 
ginia, three  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, two  from  Maryland  and  one 
appointed  by  the  President.  A  vote  of 
seven,  a  heavily  weighted  majority,  is 
required  for  improvements  and  for  the 
annual  budget,  for  the  important 
kinds  of  decisions. 

Maryland  claims  it  is  underrepre- 
sented.  Senator  Exon  and  others  claim 
there  should  be  more  Federal  repre- 
sentation. 


Let  me  respond  to  those  points: 
Roughly  20  percent  of  the  passengers 
at  National  and  Ehilles  originate  their 
trips  in  Maryland.  Maryland's  repre- 
sentation is  roughly  proportionate, 
without  taking  into  account  that  these 
airports  are  located  in  Virginia.  More- 
over, I  would  suggest  it  would  hardly 
make  sense  to  give  Maryland  greater 
representation,  as  Maryland  officials 
have  shown  only  a  hostility  to  the 
proper  development  of  Dulles  and  Na- 
tional through  the  years. 

The  seven-vote  requirement  assures 
that  Virginia  cannot  take  major  action 
without  the  concurrence  of  represent- 
atives from  the  other  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac. We  are  talking  about  a  regional 
authority.  This  is  an  authority  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities of  this  region,  an  authority 
that  in  practice  will  speak  with  one 
voice. 

I  would  point  out  that  during  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Holton  Commission, 
Maryland  was  asked  to  become  a  full 
participant  in  this  enterprise.  It  was 
suggested  thfit  all  three  airports  be 
placed  together  and  operated  by  this 
Airports  Authority.  Maryland  said: 
"No,  nothing  doing.  We  like  things  as 
they  are. "  And  yet  now  Maryland  at- 
tempts to  frustrate  this  enterprise. 

Now.  in  making  the  argument  that 
Maryland  is  in  some  way  underrepre- 
sented.  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
raise  two  kinds  of  concerns.  One  con- 
cern is  about  noise.  Senator  Sarbancs 
and  I  have  talked  about  that.  Like 
every  other  airport  operator  the  Au- 
thority will  have  absolutely  no  control 
over  the  number  of  flights  and  their 
paths.  As  I  pointed  out  before,  that  re- 
mains an  FAA  responsibility.  Flights 
cannot  and  will  not  be  deliberately 
routed  over  Maryland.  Indeed,  noise  is 
a  problem  that  plagues  us  all  and  that 
is  why  I  believe  this  Authority,  com- 
posed of  members  from  this  metropoli- 
tan region,  will  be  highly  responsive  to 
the  concerns  about  noise. 

Moreover,  like  any  other  airport  au- 
thority, the  new  Airports  Authority 
has  absolutely  no  control  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  slots  at  National  Airport, 
and  so  it  cannot  force  carriers  to  serve 
Dulles  in  order  to  serve  National,  and 
that  is  an  important  point  and  one 
that  ought  to  be  fully  considered  by 
those  who  are  concerned  about  this 
legislation  gives  Dulles  some  competi- 
tive edge  over  other  airports  in  the 
region. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
Senator  Hollihgs,  has  complained 
that  the  Airports  Authority  will  be 
able  to  use  revenue  bonds.  Indeed, 
that  Is  so.  And  so  do  aU  other  airports 
in  this  country.  But  whether  these 
bonds  are  tax  exempt  or  not  is  up  to 
Congress  and  to  the  tax  policy  that  we 
construct. 

Senator  Hollihgs  has  referred  to  a 
CBO  letter  of  August  21  which  he  says 


shows  that  it  would  cost  more  money 
to  let  this  Authority  proceed  by  way  of 
revenue  bonds  than  it  would  be  to  pro- 
vide directly  from  the  Oovemment  the 
moneys  required  for  expanding  and 
enhancing  these  facilities. 

That  is  simply  not  the  case.  The 
CBO  letter  of  August  21  reported  that 
present  value  cost  to  the  Oovemment 
of  $250  million  in  improvements  would 
be  $215  million  if  directly  funded  by 
the  Government  and  $166  million  if 
funded  by  tax-exempt  revenue  bonds. 

To  this  I  would  add  that  the  impact 
would  be  zero  if  the  tax  laws  were 
changed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  tax- 
exempt  revenue  bonds.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  decision  for  Congress  to 
make  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  suggesting  that  these  air- 
port authorities  would  operate  with- 
out tax-exempt  revenue  bonds? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  think  airports  could 
operate  without  tax-exempt  bonds. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  whether 
they  will  be  tax  exempt  or  not  is  a  de- 
cision Congress  will  make  in  executing 
tax  reform  and  tax  policy. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  No:  when  the 
Holton  Commission  looked  at  this 
matter,  it  was  very  clear  from  their  fi- 
nancial analysis  that  it  was  essential 
in  order  to  make  this  work  that  you 
have  tax-exempt  revenue  bonds.  That 
is  why  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na has  been  making  the  point  that  the 
administration  is  at  cross-purposes.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  seeking  to  devolve 
these  airports  to  allow  authority  and 
in  order  to  achieve  that  that  authority 
must  rely  on  tax-exempt  revenue 
bonds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  admin- 
istration is  proposing  to  do  away  with 
tax-exempt  revenue  bonds.  So  the  two 
work  at  direct  cross-purposes.  I  simply 
cannot  understand  the  Senator's  rea- 
soning. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Be  that  as  it  may.  this 
legislation  simply  provides  to  this  au- 
thority the  same  right  of  every  other 
airport  to  employ  tax-exempt  revenue 
bonds  in  order  to  raise  capital  for  their 
operations.  Whether  or  not  the  tax- 
exempt  status  is  available  to  this  and 
other  airports  is  a  matter  for  the  Con- 
gress to  resolve  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  submit  for  the  RccoRO,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  so,  a 
copy  of  that  letter  of  Augtist  21  to 
which  I  have  referred  and  from  which 
Senator  Hollihos  has  spoken  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro,  as  follows: 

COIIOUSSIOHAL  BODOR  OVTICB, 

U.S.  COHOUSS, 

Waihington,  DC,  Auffuit  21.  198S. 
Hon.  EurasT  F.  Hollihos. 
Ranking  MinoHty  Member,  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Scierux,  and  Transportation, 
U.S.  Senate,  WoMhington,  DC. 
DiAi  Skmator:  In  responae  to  your  re- 
quest, the  Congreaalonal  Budget  Office  has 


compared  the  cast  to  the  federal  rovem- 
ment  of  two  alternatives  (or  financing  Im- 
provements to  National  and  Dulles  Airports: 
(1)  direct  federal  funding,  and  (2)  local  fi- 
nancing from  tax-exempt  bonds.  Baaed 
upon  your  staffs  request,  we  have  assumed 
for  both  scenarios  that  the  construction 
costs  for  Improvements  at  the  two  airports 
will  total  $3S0  million.  As  the  tables  Indi- 
cate, It  would  cost  the  federal  government 
more  money  over  time  to  finance  the  im- 
provements with  tax-exempt  bonds  than 
with  a  direct  federal  srant.  but  the  aiuiual 
tax  losses  are  relatively  small  and  are 
spread  over  many  years.  However,  If  the 
costs  are  discounted  to  reflect  their  value  In 
1986  dollars  (assuming  a  10  percent  discount 
rate),  the  federal  government  would  lose 
$116  million  In  forgone  tax  revenue  If  tax- 
exempt  bonds  are  Issued  compared  to  (215 
million  If  a  direct  grant  is  used  to  finance 
the  construction. 

Under  the  first  scenario,  we  have  assumed 
that  the  federal  government  would  appro- 
priate $250  million  to  fund  100  percent  of 
the  needed  construction  costs  at  the  two  air- 
ports. This  option  would  increase  budget  au- 
thority by  $250  million  in  1986.  Our  histori- 
cal spending  rates  indicate  that  this  would 
result  in  increased  outlays  of  approximately 
$50  million  in  1986,  $113  million  in  1987,  $51 
million  in  1988.  $24  million  in  1989.  and  $12 
million  in  1990.  Federal  spending  would  In- 
crease by  $250  million  over  five  years,  but  If 
the  costs  were  discounted  to  their  present 
value,  they  would  be  equivalent  to  a  1986 
cost  of  $215  million. 

The  second  scenario  assumes  that  the  air- 
ports are  transferred  to  an  independent 
local  authority  that,  in  turn.  Issues  30-year 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance  the  needed  Im- 
provements. Based  on  Information  we  have 
reviewed  for  other  airport  improvement 
bonds,  we  estimate  that  bonds  would  have 
to  be  Issued  for  almost  $350  million  to  fund 
$250  million  worth  of  construction  Improve- 
ments. The  additional  funds  are  used  to 
cover  net  Interest  during  construction  ($60 
million),  debt  service  reserve  ($27  million), 
and  issuance  costs  ($9  million).  These  costs 
usually  add  up  to  50  percent  of  the  amoimt 
of  bonds  needed  to  cover  the  construction. 
According  to  Moody's  Investor  Service 
credit  report,  for  example,  airport  bonds  for 
$1.5  billion  in  1983  and  1984  financed  $983 
million  in  construction  programs. 

Our  analysis  also  assumes  that  the  bonds 
would  be  Issued  on  two  dates,  rather  than 
through  one  Issue,  because  of  Treasury 
llmiU  on  the  time  taken  to  spend  bond  pro- 
ceeds. Since  the  Improvements  are  expected 
to  take  five  years  to  complete,  we  have  as- 
sumed that  the  Initial  bond  issue  would 
cover  the  costs  of  the  first  2V,  years  of  con- 
struction, and  a  second  Issue  could  then  be 
made  to  cover  the  remaining  costs.  The  tax 
losses  to  the  government  would  be  about 
$10  million  in  the  first  few  years,  rising  to 
$12  million  after  the  second  issue.  These 
annual  tax  losses  would  continue  imtll  the 
bonds  mature.  Over  the  life  of  the  bonds, 
the  federal  government  would  lose  approxi- 
mately $366  million  In  tax  revenues  under 
this  option.  In  terms  of  lU  present  value, 
however,  the  loss  to  the  government  would 
only  be  equivalent  to  a  1986  outlay  of  $116 
million. 

It  Is  also  worthwhile  to  note  that  under 
the  Administration's  new  tax  reform  pro- 
posals, it  is  possible  that  airport  Improve- 
ment bonds  might  no  longer  qualify  for  tax- 
exempt  sutus.  In  that  case,  there  would  be 
no  cost  to  the  federal  government  if  bonds 
were  issued  to  finance  the  improvements. 


The  attached  tablet  provide  more  details 
on  the  costs  of  each  opUon. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely,  

RtTDOLm  O.  PoniBL 

Director. 

Mr.  PRBS8LER.  Will  my  coUeague 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.    FRESSLER.    Earlier    today    I 
stated,  when  the  senior  Senator  from 

Virginia  was  here 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  still  here. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  He  is  still  here? 
Oood. 

I  expressed  the  desire  to  work  close- 
ly with  the  Senators  from  Virginia,  ai 
we  have,  and  expressed  my  great  re- 
spect for  the  job  that  both  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Senators  are  doing.  I  am  also  at- 
tempting to  do  a  good  job  for  my  State 
in  terms  of  representation  on  the  au- 
thority. I  ask  my  colleague  if  down  the 
road  there  is  a  problem  which  citizens 
of  South  DakoU  or  of  Colorado  or 
Montana  have,  where  would  they  go 
for  resolution? 

For  example,  the  last  direct  flight 
from  my  State  to  Washington.  DC, 
had  difficulty  getting  a  landing  time 
at  the  correct  time.  I  was  able  to  work 
on  that  problem  as  a  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  If  this  board,  as  pres- 
ently proposed,  is  the  airport  operat- 
ing authority,  where  could,  let  us  say, 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  South 
Dsikota  or  Colorado  or  of  Idaho  go  If 
they  were  seeking  relief?  And  let  us 
say  that  the  board  had  a  choice  be- 
tween taking  jumbo  jets  from  Los  An- 
geles or  smaller  planes  from  Sioux 
Falls;  they  are  going  to  make  more 
money  on  the  former.  But  there  is  a 
right  of  all  citizens  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  petition  their  Oovemment. 
That  does  not  mean  that  they  have  to 
take  every  flight,  but  maybe  two  or 
three  a  week  at  a  prime  time. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  and  I  hope 
my  colleague  will  hear  me,  is  that 
there  is  a  nationwide  interest  in  these 
two  airports.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
number  of  Presidential  appointees 
should  be  increased. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's question  and  it  is  a  fair  one.  Let 
me  reclaim  my  time  and  respond  as 
best  lean. 

The  Holton  Commission  and  all 
those  engaged  in  crafting  this  legisla- 
tion recognize  that  these  airports  have 
a  national  dimension.  It  is  our  view 
that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  aircraft  passage  it  is  neces- 
sary to  tum  these  airports  over  to  an 
authority  that  can  operate  them  more 
effectively  and  generate  the  huge 
sums  of  money  that  are  necessary  to 
upgrade  their  operation. 
(Mr.  SIMPSON  assumed  the  chair.) 
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Mr.  DOLE.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  jield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  IX>L£.  I  want  to  indicate  at  this 
time,  after  a  brief  discussion  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  that 
there  will  be  no  votes  today.  We  do 
hope  to  continue  discussion  of  this 
matter  so  if  cloture  is  invoked  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  then  we  could  make 
some  progress,  but  there  will  be  no 
votes  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Biir.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  jrield?  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  making  this 
announcement  so  that  Senators  from 
both  sides  may  be  able  to  plan  the  rest 
of  their  day  accordingly. 

Mr.  DOLK  I  would  also  indicate  we 
are  attempting  to  work  out  reconcilia- 
tion. We  are  very  close.  We  have  a 
couple  of  small  items  with  the  House. 
I  hope  to  be  visiting  the  Speaker 
before  too  long  to  see  if  we  can  work 
out  a  couple  of  areas.  If  not,  then  I 
assume  the  House  will  take  some 
action  before  they  leave  for  the  week. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  wiU  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  for  the  purpose  of 
a  question.  I  yielded  the  floor  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Bfr.  DOLE.  I  ask  this  not  be  included 
in  the  dialog. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  think  I  am  stiU  in 
control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right. 

Mr.  TRIBT.£.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaryland  for  the 
purpose  of  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  from  Virginia  doing  that. 
Unfortunately,  I  fell  into  the  fallacy 
of  thinking  when  I  saw  the  majority 
leader  on  his  feet  that  he  in  fact  was 
In  control  of  the  floor  and  simply  ac- 
corded a  respect  to  the  majority  leader 
which  I  now  am  Informed  by  my  col- 
league from  Virginia  I  should  not  have 
done  in  the  circimistance. 

Could  I  ask  the  majority  leader— I 
am  prepared  to  go  as  long  as  he 
wants— how  long  would  he  like  to  go 
on? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  any  sugges- 
tion. I  think  as  long  as  there  is  con- 
structive debate,  but  there  will  be  a 
vote  tomorrow  morning.  Bdaybe  any- 
time the  principals  would  like  to  ter- 
minate the  debate. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Fine. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  has  been  fully 
disciissed.  Again,  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  to  extend  it  if  the  principals 
can  agree.  Whatever  they  agree  is  fine 
with  this  Senator. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Pine.  The  other 
thing  is  I  think  I  ought  to  observe  to 
the  majority  leader,  because  we  have 
tried  to  be  candid  with  one  another  in 
the  course  of  considering  this  matter. 


it  is  my  own  view  that  if  in  fact  we  get 
to  this  bUl  it  is  going  to  take  some 
time  to  finally  dispose  of  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  substantive 
amendments  that  need  to  be  consid- 
ered, so  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
getting  rid  of  the  bill  in  a  day  or  two, 
although  by  making  that  comment  I 
am  not  tryijig  to  suggest  that  there  is 
going  to  be  highly  extended  debate. 
But  I  know  we  are  into  a  period  now 
where  the  majority  leader  is  having  to 
make  judgments  about  other  matters. 
and  it  just  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  amendments  in  fact  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  as  well,  which  I  think 
the  majority  leader  understands,  and 
there  are  a  number  obviously  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  The  ones  that  I  am 
working  on  I  do  not  think  anyone 
would  question  as  being  substantive. 
They  are  directed  to  valid  aspects  of 
the  bill.  I  simply  wanted  to  say  that 
for  the  benefit  of  the  majority  leader's 
thinking. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right.  I  certainly  under- 
stand people  have  substantive  amend- 
ments. They  have  a  right  to  have 
those  amendments  debated  and  voted 
upon.  And  there  probably  are  amend- 
ments—I think  I  know  of  amendments 
on  this  side  and  there  may  be  amend- 
ment from  a  nimiber  of  Senators  on 
the  other  side;  that  it  may  take  addi- 
tional time,  and  it  may  not  even  be 
completed  before  the  Easter  recess  be- 
cause there  are  a  couple  of  things  we 
may  have  to  set  it  aside  for  if  we  can 
get  an  agreement  to  do  that.  We  still 
have  the  water  bill  we  would  like  to 
dispose  of  early  next  week,  and  we 
have  Contra  aid  that  we  would  like  to 
take  up  starting  on  Tuesday.  We  had 
hoped  to  determine  the  budget  resolu- 
tion—I do  not  think  that  will  be  possi- 
ble—before we  leave  here  Thursday,  so 
I  understand  that  and  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  concern. 

Mr.  TRIBLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  [Mr. 
Hatch].  The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Bir.  TRIBLE.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
question  posed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  The  Senator  is  con- 
cerned about  his  constituents  and 
their  level  of  representation  and 
whether  in  some  way  service  to  his 
constituents  will  be  diminished  by  this 
legislation. 

My  answer  to  the  Senator  would  be 
absolutely  not,  for  several  reasons. 
The  proponents  of  this  legislation  un- 
derstand. Mr.  President,  the  national 
dimension  of  this  airport,  and  our  pur- 
pose in  this  transaction  is  to  improve 
those  facilities,  expand  those  facilities, 
make  them  more  available  to  the  citi- 
zens of  South  Dakota  and  the  citizens 
of  our  other  49  States  and  the  world. 

In  terms  of  oversight,  be  mindful 
that  this  transaction  is  not  a  sales 
transaction  but,  rather,  a  long-term 
35-year  lease.  During  that  time  the 
Federal  Government  maintains  over- 
sight authority.  And  there  are  certain 
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ground  rules  under  which  the  author- 
ity must  operate.  For  example,  they 
have  to  use  the  property  about  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  today  solely 
for  airport  purposes. 

If  they  violate  that  provision,  then 
the  Federal  Government  reclaims 
those  properties.  So  there  is  one  over- 
sight authority  residing  in  this  Con- 
gress during  the  course  of  that  35-year 
lease. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
there  will  be  no  reduction  of  traffic  at 
Washington  National,  an  airport  of 
special  concern  to  my  colleagues,  there 
has  been  a  freeze  on  slots.  This  au- 
thority cannot  respond  to  the  pressure 
of  people  who  want  to  decrease  flights, 
but,  rather,  would  maintain  most  of 
the  current  flight  levels.  That  means 
that  there  will  still  be  flights  begin- 
ning and  ending  at  National  carrying 
passengers  all  over  this  country. 

Finally.  I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
league that  in  a  deregulated  airline  en- 
vironment, the  decisions  about  who 
flies  where  and  when  are  made  largely 
by  the  carriers.  These  are  not  deci- 
sions made  by  any  governmental  au- 
thority. If  market  forces  in  South 
Dakota  generate  demand  for  services. 
then  airlines  will  continue  to  serve 
South  E>akota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  my  colleague  will 
Shield  for  a  question  on  that  point,  say 
that  South  Dakota  or  any  other  State 
5  years  from  now  has  a  problem  with 
landing  rights.  Citibank  located  one  of 
its  largest  divisions  in  South  Dakota. 
United  serves  Sioux  Falls  as  does 
Ozark.  It  is  my  feeling  that  both  of 
those  could  operate  full  aircraft.  They 
could  not  operate  jumbo  jets  such  as 
those  that  fly  to  Los  Angeles,  London, 
or  Chicago. 

If  market  forces  alone  are  going  to 
determine  landing  rights,  we  are  going 
to  be  cut  out.  I  am  not  bothered  with 
market  forces  In  terms  of  going  to  New 
York,  Hawaii,  or  Chicago.  But  Wash- 
ington. DC,  is  different.  It  is  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  A  lot  of  my  constituents 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  petition- 
ing their  Congress,  appearing  before 
congressional  committees,  or  seeking 
reUef. 

I  think  market  forces  should  be  the 
predominant  factor,  but  also  there  are 
some  things  in  our  society  that  market 
forces  do  not  determine.  One  is  the 
right  of  minorities  to  have  access  to 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Sometimes  our 
smaller  cities,  counties,  and  States  are 
in  the  category  of  minorities. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's concern  abut  having  his  constitu- 
ents well  served  with  air  transporta- 
tion. I  would  simply  tell  the  Senator 
that  we  must  live  in  a  deregulated  air- 
line environment.  That  is  the  status 
quo.  That  is  the  way  things  are  today. 
This  bill  will  not  change  it. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  But  the  flights  to 
the  airport  are  decided  by  the  airport. 


Mr.  TRIBLE.  No;  that  is  Incorrect.  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  the  authority  de- 
cides to  allocate  9:15  ajn.  to  a  certain 
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Mr.  TRIBLE.  Slots  are  allocated  by 
the  airline  committees,  not  the  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  Is  not  totally 
true.  I  disagree  with  that. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  We  will  have  to  sort 
that  out.  then.  The  record  will  speak 
for  itself.  One  of  us  wlU  not  be  correct. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Ozark  Air  Lines 
cannot  just  declare  tomorrow  morning 
that  it  Is  going  to  start  landing  at  10 
aan.  at  National  Airport. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  That  is  clearly  so. 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  slots, 
but  those  slots  are  allocated  by  carri- 
ers committees  not  by  the  authority. 
There  Is  a  freeze  on  slots  at  Washing- 
ton National,  so  that  means  there  will 
be  no  reduction  in  the  number  of  slots. 
They  will  always  be  at  the  current 
level.  That  Is  expressly  there  to  pro- 
tect your  constituents. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  there 
is  no  limitation  on  slots  at  DuUes. 
Dulles  is  an  environment  from  which 
more  and  more  planes  will  be  able  to 
operate.  So  the  Senator's  airplanes 
will  have  more  than  ample  opportuni- 
ty to  find  their  way  to  DuUes  Airport. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  authority  will  participate  In 
decisions  dealing  with  landing  times  of 
aircraft  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to  sug- 
gest that  any  airport  authority  is  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  carriers. 
That  is  not  the  way  it  works. 

mx.  TRIBLE.  Let  me  explain  my 
point.  We  will  let  the  record  speak  for 
itself.  I  will  maintain  the  position  that 
I  have  stated  and  I  am  stating  now  for 
the  third  time.  That  is  that  the  alloca- 
tion of  slots  is  a  function  of  the  carri- 
ers committee  decisions  and  not  this, 
or  any  other,  authority. 

Let  me  address  my  final  point  and 
then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  for  a  col- 
loquy. 

Let  me  respond  to  a  final  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  South  CaroUia. 
That  is  the  assertion  that  this  bill  is 
not  unnecessary  because  there  is  a 
great  sum  of  money  available  in  the 
airport  trust  fund.  Therefore,  we 
should  simply  take  those  moneys  and 
dedicate  them  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
proving these  airports. 

I  think  it  would  be  instructive  for 
my  colleagues  to  know  a  bit  more 
about  how  the  airport  trust  fund  oper- 
ates. 

As  the  program  m^plies  to  all  air- 
ports, it  works  in  the  following 
manner  Airports  receive  entitlement 
grants  based  on  enplanements.  Under 
the  present  circumstances,  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Airports  would 
receive  $6.5  million  per  year  based  on 
traffic  at  Dulles  and  National. 


Discretionary  grants  are  also  made 
out  of  the  trust  fund.  Only  about  $150 
million  has  been  made  available  for 
general  discretionary  grants  each  year. 
As  a  general  rule  of  thumb,  no  airport 
receives  more  than  $2.5  million  per 
year  in  discretionary  funds  except 
under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

There  is  absolutely  no  precedent  for 
meeting  the  kinds  of  requirements 
that  we  find  at  Dulles  and  National 
from  this  aiiport  trust  fund.  Indeed,  in 
order  to  take  from  that  fimd  the 
nearly  $1  billion  that  is  necessary  to 
improve  facilities  at  Diilles  and  Na- 
tional, it  would  leave  little,  indeed  no. 
money  for  other  facilities  that  desper- 
ately need  It  around  our  country. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  appro- 
priations from  the  trust  fund  are  an 
on-budget  item.  To  the  extend  that 
this  Congress  chooses  to  appropriate 
any  sum  of  money  for  this  purpose,  it 
will  simply  aggravate  an  already  vast 
Federal  deficit.  Under  the  rules  of 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs,  legislation 
crafted  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  at  least  in  part,  an  important 
part,  that  is  simply  impossible. 

The  argimient  sounds  very  appealing 
but  it  simply  does  not  comport  with 
reality.  The  fund  is  available,  but  ap- 
propriations are  unlikely. 

In  the  environment  of  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  they  simply  will  not 
occur.  That  argues,  then,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  because  this 
represents  the  only  means  by  which 
these  important  airports  can  be  im- 
proved, expanded,  and  made  to  satisfy 
the  increasing  demands  for  airline 
traffic  throughout  this  country. 

I  see  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend  from  Virginia  on  his  feet.  He 
has  helped  shape  this  legislation.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Holton  Commis- 
sion. His  Interest  remains  profound 
and  his  leadership  immense.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Virginia  and 
wish  to  commend  him  on  this  legisla- 
tion we  are  discussing  today.  I  had  to 
Chair  an  Armed  Services  Subcommit- 
tee for  3  hours  and  was  unable  to  ac- 
company him  on  the  floor  today  as 
much  as  I  would  have  liked  to. 

My  colleague  makes  reference  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Holton  Commission.  I  tried  to  attend 
each  and  every  meeting  of  the  com- 
mission. It  was  an  outstanding  com- 
mission. It  was  well  represented  from 
Virginia.  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  had  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  many  who  had  no  affili- 
ation whatsoever  with  either  of  those 
Jurisdictions  in  matters  relating  to  pol- 
itics or  otherwise,  but  Just  came  In 
with  good  hardheaded  counsel  on  the 
issues  relating  to  operating  these  two 
airports  and  the  financing. 

Now  on  the  latter  point,  I  address 
the  following  observation  to  those  who 


are  anxious  to  consider  changing  the 
bill,  and  that  is  that  there  is  a  very 
delicate  balance  between  the  way  this 
bill  was  crafted  and  the  financing  that 
will  be  required  for  the  improvements 
of  these  two  airports.  It  is  envisioned 
that  bonding  authority  will  be  utilized 
and.  of  course,  we  all  understand  that 
the  cost  of  bonds  is  reflected  by,  pri- 
marily, the  interest  rate  that  must  be 
paid.  And  that  will  become  a  direct  ob- 
ligation of  the  authority. 

Now.  if  we  p\)Il  and  tug  at  this  bill 
and  change  it.  then  we  better  watch  at 
each  point  we  do  so— and  I  recommend 
we  do  not— but  should  it  be  the  will  of 
the  Senate  to  change  it,  we  must  ex- 
amine the  ability  of  this  authority  to 
go  into  the  public  market  to  secure 
the  adequate  financing  at  rates  which 
will  enable  these  two  airports  to  im- 
prove themselves  and  to  remain  viable 
economic  entitles. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  these 
issues  were  carefully  weighed  by  the 
commission,  using  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  independent  individuals 
who  cautioned  us  to  put  together  this 
plan  in  a  way  that  would  enable  the 
authority  to  go  into  the  marketplace 
and  raise  the  revenue  through  bond- 
ing at  rates  which  would  enable  these 
airports  to  function  as  economic  enti- 
tles. 

I  see  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Dakota  is  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  appreciate  what 
my  colleague  has  said.  Let  me  add  ear- 
lier I  made  some  remarks  regarding  al- 
location of  sloU.  which  I  stand  by  very 
much.  Let  me  say  that  the  authority,  I 
am  told,  could  be  very  influential  and 
determinative,  depending  on  a  number 
of  conditions  and  depending  on  the  di- 
rection that  our  airlines  go. 

But  it  is  very  Important  to  many 
States  that  they  have  a  direct  flight  to 
Washington.  DC.  Whether  we  have  a 
direct  flight  to  New  York  or  not,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  can  be  strictly 
maiiiet  forces.  But  I  would  like  to  see 
one  or  two  direct  flights  a  week  from 
my  SUte  to  Washington,  DC.  If  left 
entirely  to  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  left  entirely  to  market  forces  in  a 
deregulated  environment,  that  prob- 
ably will  not  happen. 

But  I  want  to  use  my  influence  as  a 
Senator  not  to  force  the  ability  of 
flights  to  land,  but  certainly  to  Influ- 
ence it.  We  have  located  in  Sioux  FaUs 
now  Citibank,  which  employs  several 
thousand  people:  I  think  the  largest 
branch  of  Citibank.  We  have  a  number 
of  farmers  and  small  businessmen  and 
others  who  come  to  Washington  regu- 
larly who  have  business  to  conduct 
hert:  ranchers  who  appear  before  the 
ICC  regarding  the  railroad  and  the 
West  River  area. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia—and I  have  worked  on  many 
things  with  him— that  I  would  appreci- 
ate his  consideration  of  those  distant 
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IMUts  of  the  country  that  are  unable  to 
send  Jumbo  jets  In  here.  We  fear  that 
an  authority  controlled  by  one  State 
would  not  be  as  fair  as  an  authority 
with  more  national  representation.  I 
do  think  more  Presidential  appointee 
would  be  appropriate  and  I  would  ask 
him  to  consider  that  possibility. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  concerns. 
Indeed,  were  I  to  assume  his  position, 
I  would  advocate  the  same  thoughts 
with  equal  force. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  Senator,  I 
hope  he  would  think  again  before 
using  the  phrase  that  this  authority 
would  be  under  the  control  of  one 
State.  Again,  the  Commission,  under 
the  guidamce  of  Governor  Holton, 
carefully  crafted  it  such  that  indeed 
Virginia  has  a  certain  number  of  posi- 
tions and  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and,  indeed,  the  President 
appoints  some  individuals.  So  it  is  not 
one  State,  it  is  a  balance  of  the  inter- 
ests that  are  concerned. 

Bear  in  mind  that  Virginia,  directly 
and  indirectly,  has  to  assume  a  meas- 
ure of  responsibility  for  the  infrastruc- 
ture that  surrounds  these  two  air- 
ports. They  do  not  simply  become  is- 
lands unto  themselves,  they  become 
partners  in  a  living,  expanding  eco- 
nomic community. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Certainly,  if  my 
friend  will  yield— I  admire  Governor 
Holton  very  much— I  am  sure  these 
would  be  people  of  the  highest  quality. 
But  my  friend,  who  has  served  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  in  many  public 
capacities,  would  be  well  aware  that 
with  five  members,  I  believe,  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  three  from  the  District, 
Maryland  would  be  automatically  out- 
voted. And  if  you  put  Maryland  and 
the  District  and  Virginia  together  on 
an  issue  against  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, the  President's  one  appointment 
Just  would  not  have  much  of  a  chance. 

Taxpayers  from  all  over  this  country 
are  very  proud  of  this  area  and  invest 
in  it.  But  we  need  a  bit  more  to  say 
about  this  authority,  very  frankly,  and 
this  bill  I  think  is  going  to  be  in  great 
difficulty  unless  we  give  the  President 
the  authority  to  appoint  more  mem- 
bers, with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  my  good  friend,  let  us  first  get  the 
facts  correctly  in  the  Record.  There 
will  be  five  from  Virginia,  three  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  two  from 
Maryland,  and  one  appointed  by  the 
President.  Coincidentally,  that  is  the 
formula  that  I  recommended  to  the 
Commission  and  it  was  ultimately  ac- 
cepted. The  formula  represented  a 
consensus  among  those  members  of 
the  Commission  who  had  indeed  vary- 
ing ideas. 

But  I  cannot  conceive  the  three 
members  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia abdicating  their  interests  to  Vir- 
ginia,   and.    likewise,    the    two    from 


Maryland  abdicating  their  interests, 
and  the  one  by  the  President.  So  tf 
you  add  them  up.  three  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  two  from  Maryland, 
that  is  five,  and  one  from  the  Presi- 
dent is  six.  So.  actually,  you  have  six 
against  Virginia's  five. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Let  us  say  that 
problem  X  arose,  I  do  not  know  what 
that  problem  would  be.  But  say  prob- 
lem X  was  very  important  to  South 
Dakota  and  it  was  not  deemed  impor- 
tant to  the  local  commissioners.  A 
problem,  let  us  say,  of  direct  flights. 
Or  let  us  say  it  is  from  some  other 
State.  It  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  mine.  It  could  be  from  a  section  of 
Texas.  Indeed,  a  situation  that  might 
mean  less  profits  if  the  authority 
yielded  on  the  issue. 

Do  you  really  think  that  those  local- 
ly appointed  commissioners,  or  au- 
thority, or  whatever  their  titles  will 
be,  would  act  in  the  national  interest 
against  local  interests  in  some  in- 
stances if  there  were  not  more  Presi- 
dential appointees? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
what  formula.  I  think  I  heard  the  Sen- 
ator mention  the  formula  from  time  to 
time.  But  let  me  say  this  is  an  issue 
that  should  be  and  will  be  addressed 
as  soon  as  the  Senate  turns  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU.  And  I  would 
hope  that  at  this  time  or  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland  and  I,  in  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Trible,  can  deter- 
mine the  duration  of  debate  for  the 
balance  of  the  day. 

I  see  other  Senators  on  the  floor 
who  may  be  seeking  recognition  on 
matters  other  than  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  my  friend  will 
yield  further,  I  would  throw  out  the 
possibility  of  a  formula,  2.  2,  2,  and  5. 
That  would  be  an  11 -person  board— 2 
for  Virginia,  2  for  Maryland,  2  for  the 
District,  and  5  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Would  that  be  agreeable? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  on  that? 

I  think  my  colleague  from  Virginia's 
view  is  that  this  is  an  extended  debate 
on  a  motion  to  consider  a  bill.  This  is 
hardly  the  place  to  debate  the  merits 
of  the  biU. 

But,  moving  beyond  that,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Senator:  What  are  the 
concerns  that  are  in  your  mind  for 
greater  representation  on  the  Commis- 
sion? What  is  it  that  troubles  you? 
What  action  is  this  authority  likely  to 
to  take  that  troubles  constituents? 

Obvioiisly  there  is  something  that  is 
troubling  you  that  influences  you  to 
say  there  ought  to  be  greater  repre- 
sentation for  this  great  national  body 
of  users.  Could  you  articulate  that  for 
me? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  All  right.  It  trou- 
bles me  in  the  same  sense  that  I  would 
like  to  see  someone  from  South 
Dakota  be  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Kennedy  Center,  for  example. 


Even  though  that  is  located  here  in 
Washington,  DC,  and  even  though  I 
support  it,  I  would  like  to  see  directors 
from  across  the  country.  It  is  used  by 
people  principally  from  here.  But 
there  are  times  when  it  is  used  by 
people  from  every  State  in  our  Union. 
It  is  a  national  treasure.  It  would  be 
nice  to  have  someone  from  South 
Dakota  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Kennedy  Center.  It  would  further 
enrich  the  Kennedy  Center.  Let  us  say 
the  directors  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
were  only  from  the  District,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia.  They  would  do  a  good 
Job.  But  there  may  be  some  Instances 
where  performers  from  South  Dakota 
want  to  perform  at  the  Kennedy 
Center.  There  may  be  some  instances 
where  groups  from  South  Dakota 
would  be  able  to  participate  in  certain 
events  over  there  in  part  because 
there  was  somebody  from  our  State  on 
the  board  of  directors. 

There  is  not  any  guarantee  there 
wiU  ever  be  somebody  from  South 
Dakota  on  the  board  of  directors.  The 
board  members  are  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  be- 
lieve. The  Kennedy  Center  serves  the 
entire  country. 

The  local  airports  analogously  also 
serve  not  only  the  region,  but  they 
also  serve  the  entire  United  States  in  a 
quasi-public  fashion  because  this  is 
one  city  where  many  of  our  citizens 
have  to  come  if  they  wish  to  petition 
their  Government.  Therefore,  these 
airports  take  on  a  more  important 
role.  I  think  Virginia  and  Maryland 
and  the  District  have  both  a  greater 
benefit  and  a  greater  responsibility. 
What  troubles  me  is  down  the  road  in 
5  years,  if  a  certain  problem  arises— we 
will  call  the  problem  X,  because  I 
cannot  foresee  what  it  might  be— I  feel 
that  we  would  have  a  better  chance  at 
fair  treatment  if  the  President  were  to 
appoint  more  of  the  members  of  the 
authority,  rather  than  to  have  them 
essentially  appointed  by  Virginia, 
Maryland,  or  the  District. 

Right  now  the  President  only  has 
one  appointment  who  could  be  outvot- 
ed or  have  very  little  influence.  He  is 
one  person.  It  would  be  like  one  Sena- 
tor on  the  board  of  seven  other  people. 
He  would  be  there,  but  he  could  be 
outvoted.  It  is  a  total  of  10,  5  from  Vir- 
ginia, 3  from  the  District  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  2  from  Maryland.  My 
latest  amendment  is  two,  two,  two,  and 
five. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Five,  three,  two,  one, 
all  adding  up  to  a  grand  total  of  11. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  But  the  President 
only  gets  one.  Would  my  colleague  be 
offended  if  the  President  were  to  ap- 
point more,  and  what  would  his  objec- 
tion be  to  the  President's  appointing 
more? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  What  I  tried  to.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  to  ascertain  in  this 
colloquy  is  what  it  is  my  distinguished 


colleague  from  South  Dakota  hopes  to 
accomplish  by  greater  representation? 
I  asked  specifically  what  are  his  con- 
cerns? My  colleague's  response  waa, 
well.  I  cannot  foresee  what  they  are 
tonight,  but  at  sometime  in  the  future 
concern  X  might  arise. 

It  would  seem  that  the  obvious  con- 
cerns that  the  Senator  has  for  his  con- 
stituents would  be  that  they  have 
stccess  to  this  airport,  that  there  be 
flights  at  regular  times,  and  on  a  regu- 
lar schedule  enabling  his  constituents 
and  mine  can  come  and  go  from  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Those  will  not  be 
limited.  Those  rights  can  In  no  way  be 
reduced  by  this  authority. 

This  has  to  be  discussed  in  our  collo- 
quy. The  number  of  slots  is  deter- 
mined by  the  PAA.  The  allocation  of 
slots  between  competing  airlines  is 
done  by  airline  carrier  committees. 
These  are  not  fimctlons  of  the  local 
authority. 

My  response  to  the  question  posed 
by  my  colleague  is  that  I  would  see 
nothing  that  would  be  gained  by 
changing  the  numbers.  Having  one  or 
two  more  representatives  appointed  by 
the  President  really  does  not  gain  any- 
thing If  we  cannot  be  any  more  specif- 
ic about  our  concerns  here,  and  what 
it  will  surely  do  Is  kill  this  measure. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Let  me  respond. 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  Can  I  just  complete 
this  train  of  thought?  It  will  kill  this 
measure  whether  it  is  the  Intention  of 
my  colleague  or  not  because  the  com- 
position of  this  authority  has  been  ar- 
rived at  after  great  discussion  and 
debate,  and  it  has  been  very  carefully 
crafted.  If  we  change  it  here  on  this 
floor,  then  this  initiative  comes  to  an 
end. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Why  would  that 
be?  Would  my  colleague  yield?  Let  me 
say  we  cannot  foresee  what  the  de- 
regulatory  environment  will  be  5  years 
from  now.  But  an  authority  would  be 
very  Influential  in  many  of  these  deci- 
sions. It  would  certainly  be  consulted. 
The  authority,  let  us  face  It,  would  be 
consulted.  But  why  would  this  amend- 
ment mean  an  end  to  the  bill?  It  Is  not 
meant  to  be  a  killer  sunendment.  Why 
would  the  Senator  not  trust  Presiden- 
tial appointees?  Perhaps  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  appoint  all 
Virginians.  Who  knows?  I  think  the 
Senate  In  Its  advice  and  consent  would 
not  allow  that. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  It  Is  really  Immaterial 
to  me  who  the  President  would  ap- 
point, because  unlike  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  it  is  my  view  that 
once  people  are  appointed  to  this 
Commission  they  will  start  thinking  In 
terms  of  the  metropolitan  area,  im- 
proving service  to  the  Nation,  and 
they  are  going  to  stop  these  partisan 
and  parochial  debates  that  we  have 
heard  on  this  floor. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  the  reason  I 
suggested  It  would  kill  this  bill  is  that 
this  bill  is  based  on  a  compact  passed 


by  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  city  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  reflects 
this  carefully  crafted  balance  arrived 
at. 

Each  of  us  can  disagree  as  to  what 
kind  of  representation  we  would  want 
for  the  various  parties.  But  we  have 
many  different  Interests  here.  It  Is 
very  difficult  to  reconcile  those  Inter- 
ests to  everyone's  satisfaction. 

If  we  undo  this  agreement,  then  this 
particular  legislation  is  at  an  end,  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  begin  this 
long  and  difficult  process  once  again. 
So  whether  it  is  the  Intention  of  my 
colleague  or  not,  It  would  be  the  end 
of  this  Initiative,  the  status  quo  would 
be  maintained,  and  these  airports 
would  continue  to  provide  Inferior 
service,  rather  than  expanding  to  meet 
the  growing  requirements  of  his  con- 
stituents and  mine. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  my  friend  will 
yield,  let  me  say  that  I  have  made 
many  arguments  on  this  floor,  and  if 
my  colleague  considers  them  parochi- 
al, so  be  It.  But  I  represent  South 
Dakota.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  re- 
marks he  made  on  behalf  of  Virginia.  I 
do  not  consider  Virginians'  argiunents 
parochial.  I  represent  South  Dakota, 
and  my  friend  represents  Virginia.  I 
consider  his  arguments  on  the  merits. 
I  hope  he  will  not  consider  mine  paro- 
chial for  speaking  up  for  my  State. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  some  of  these 
argiunents  do  sound  parochial,  but 
they  are  very  real.  They  are  very  real 
concerns.  And  they  are  concerns  of  the 
State  that  I  represent.  That  Is  what 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  all  about. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  particular  point? 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes. 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  This  whole  discussion 
has  been  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
Interests  of  the  Nation  and  the  States 
of  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  the  city  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbla.  and  whether 
the  citizens  of  particular  States  would 
be  well  served  by  this  transaction  or 
not. 

To  that  end,  as  we  represent  our  par- 
ticular constituents,  one  can  say  we 
represent  Interests  that  are  not  na- 
tional but  are  parochial.  That  Is 
Indeed  our  responsibility,  and  for 
championing  the  Interests  of  these 
constituents,  I  applaud  this  Senator.  I 
simply  tired  In  the  course  of  our  collo- 
quy to  point  out  that  It  Is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  Interests  of  his  constitu- 
ents would  be  better  served  by  this 
transaction,  by  Improved  airports,  and 
my  colleague  can  In  no  way  point  out 
ways  In  which  service  would  be  dimin- 
ished. Indeed,  service  will  only  be  ex- 
panded. I  think  that  has  to  be  our  pur- 
pose. 

Finally,  and  with  this  I  will  yield  and 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  patience. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  was  leading  to  a  ques- 
tion. If,  Indeed,  my  colleague  considers 
my  views  parochial,  the  thing  I  am  ad- 


vocating in  giving  the  President  more 
appointments  would  be  more  of  a  na- 
tional view.  My  colleague  has  not 
given  any  reason  why  he  thinks  the 
five  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
President  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
airport  authority— they  would  act  in 
the  national  interest.  They  certainly 
would  not  be  parochial. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  thought  I  was  very 
clear  in  my  response.  Let  me  restate 
my  response. 

First  of  all,  I  see  nothing  that  would 
be  gained  by  increasing  the  represen- 
tation by  those  people  alipolnted  by 
the  President. 

I  Invited  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  to  spell  out  the  concern  he  Is 
trying  to  address  by  that  Initiative, 
and  he  failed  to  do  so. 

Finally,  I  tried  to  point  out  that  it  is 
the  experience  with  these  boards  and 
commissions  that,  once  empaneled, 
they  adopt  the  broader  view  of  the 
metropolitan  region  they  serve.  The 
problems  and  opportunities  of  this 
metropolitan  area  are  one  and  the 
same.  The  citizens  of  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Virginia  are 
all  concerned  about  noise.  We  are  all 
interested  in  improving  the  service  at 
these  airports.  We  want  to  encourage 
jobs  and  economic  growth.  We  share 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  we  want  to  enhance  the 
operation  of  these  airports  so  that 
more  of  his  constituents  can  come  to 
this  city. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  Interests 
are  in  competition.  Indeed,  I  think 
they  are  strikingly  the  same  and  that 
they  Include  the  approach  put  forth 
by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoRTOW).  The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  I  think  he  has  put 
his  finger  on  a  matter  that  should  be 
of  concern  to  a  number  of  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  Is,  as  he  elo- 
quently stated  earlier  in  the  day,  that 
these  airports  are  the  air  gateway  to 
the  Nation's  Capital.  So  there  Is  a  Fed- 
eral or  national  interest  Involved.  How 
you  provide  for  that  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. If  at  the  same  time  you  are  deter- 
mined to  put  these  in  local  hands,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  was. 

The  Secretary  could  have  considered 
setting  up  an  airport  authority  on  her 
own  to  run  these  airports,  with  a  com- 
bination of  membership  of  the  sort 
that  the  Senator  talked  about,  or  some 
other  combination  of  membership. 
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The  reason  why  it  is  a  pressing  issue 
for  some  Members  is  that  the  airport 
authority  is  probably  going  to  be  more 
interested  in  running  service  to  some 
large  metropolitan  area  elsewhere  in 
the  country  than  in  nmning  it  to  the 
less  populated  areas  of  the  country.  In 
other  words,  if  you  put  it  strictly  on 
that  basis,  there  will  be  less  reason  for 
them  to  be  concerned  about  service  to 
the  more  rural  areas.  So  I  can  under- 
stand the  concerns  which  the  Senator 
has  expressed. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  correct  that  this  deal 
has  been  sort  of  cut,  as  it  were.  I  think 
that  was  a  mistake.  It  was  cut  without 
ever  coming  to  the  Senate  or  to  Con- 
gress. We  are  now  being  told,  in  effect, 
"A  deal  was  made,  and  you  have  to  go 
with  a  deal  or  there  is  no  deal,"  even 
though  a  lot  of  people  look  at  this 
thing  and  say,  "We  see  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems with  it.  It  should  have  been  done 
in  a  different  way." 

In  fact,  a  lot  of  circumstances  have 
changed  since  the  Holton  Commission, 
headed  by  the  former  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, considered  this  matter  some  18 
months  ago.  Let  me  give  one  instance. 

Dulles  is  currently  experiencing  a 
significant  growth  in  enplanements, 
having  handled  47  percent  more  pas- 
sengers in  1985  than  in  the  previous 
year.  That  was  not  a  fact  that  the 
Holton  Commission  had  before  it:  and 
if  it  had  had  that  fact  before  it.  the 
analysis  it  undertook  would  have  been 
different  from  what  took  place  which 
led  to  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion. There  were  Maryland  members 
of  that  Commission.  We  dissented. 

A  concern  expressed  in  the  Commis- 
sion was  how  the  Federal  interest 
would  be  addressed  and.  in  fact,  how 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  react  to  this 
proposal— the  very  debate  and  dialog 
that  has  just  been  going  on  between 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

I  simply  say  that  many  Members 
who.  at  first  blush,  may  see  this 
simply  as  a  Maryland- Virginia-District 
of  Columbia  problem  really  should 
take  an  interest  and  a  careful  look  at 
this  legislation,  because  access  on 
their  part  and  the  part  of  their  con- 
stituents by  air  to  the  Washington 
metropolitan  region  is  at  stake  in  this 
bilL 

It  is  my  view,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  a  failure  here  to  adjust  to 
changing  times  and  changing  circum- 
stances. The  budget  situation  in  which 
Congress  finds  itself  is  a  very  strong 
argument  to  reexamine,  and  reexam- 
ine carefully,  the  ridiculously  low 
amotmt  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  realize  from  the  transfer 
of  these  assets. 

Yesterday,  I  put  in  the  Rscord  a 
letter  from  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  which  touched  on  this  subject 
and  really  pointed  out  that  under  cur- 
rent budget  circumstances,  what  was 


being  done  here  was  not  a  wise  move. 
Let  me  underscore  that  point.  In  that 
letter,  the  National  Taxpayers  Union 
stated: 

DiAR  Sm ator:  Soon  you  may  be  asked  to 
vote  on  S.  1017.  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Airports  Transfer  Act.  This  bill  would 
transfer  ownership  of  Dulles  and  National 
Airports  to  an  independent  authority  domi- 
nated by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
We  urge  you  to  vote  "NO"  on  this  sale. 

Although,  we  agree  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  get  out  of  the  business  of 
owning  and  managing  airports,  we  are  ap- 
palled at  the  ridiculously  low  sale  price 
placed  on  these  valuable  properties.  The 
combined  market  value  of  the  properties  is 
conservatively  estimated  at  $1.5  to  $2  bU- 
lion.  Tet.  the  two  airpmrts  are  to  be  sold  for 
only  $47  million— about  V^i  their  actual 
worth. 

In  addition,  the  transfer  and  future  im- 
provements are  to  be  financed  with  tax- 
exempt  bonds  over  a  30-year  period.  This 
adds  up  to  a  double  soaking  of  the  taxpayer. 

Oiven  the  nation's  tremendous  budget 
deficits  and  $4  trillion  national  debt,  it  is  fis- 
cally irresponsible  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  do  anything  but  seek  fair  market 
value  for  the  airports.  Sound  policy  de- 
mands that  the  price  tag  on  Dulles  and  Na- 
tional be  raised  to  reflect  their  true  worth. 
Otherwise,  the  sale  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  being  put  to 
Memt>ers  here  is  that  unless  you  do  it 
this  way,  nothing  can  be  done.  I  do  not 
accept  that  proposition.  If,  in  fact. 
Members  accept  that  proposition,  it 
means  that  answers  to  problems  are 
essentially  going  to  be  determined 
from  outside  the  Senate,  outside  the 
body  that  has  the  burden  of  develop- 
ing the  solutions. 

The  choice  is  not  between  this  and 
nothing.  There  are  lots  of  choices; 
there  are  lots  of  possibilities. 

There  is  a  wide  scope  to  develop  a 
solution  here  that  responds  to  many 
of  the  concerns  that  have  been  put 
forward  by  Members  of  this  body. 
Members  are  not  confronted  with  an 
end-all  situation.  In  fact,  it  is  my  very 
strongly  held  view  that  If  the  Senate 
were  to  determine  that  it  did  not  want 
to  go  ahead  on  this  legislation:  that 
there  were  enough  problems  swirling 
around  it,  contained  within  it;  that  it 
is  not  in  a  position  now  to  be  taken  up 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Senate:  that 
that  would  open  up  an  opportunity  for 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in 
consultation  with  the  affected  States 
and  with  Members  of  this  body,  to  try 
to  develop  an  altered  approach  that 
would  respond  to  the  problems  and  to 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised. 

Well,  it  is  said,  why  do  you  not  go  to 
the  bin  and  change  it  there?  Because, 
as  the  Senator  from  Virginia  just  indi- 
cated In  his  response,  the  argument 
that  will  be  used  then  is  "You  cannot 
change  these  things.  It  is  all  part,"  as 
he  put  it,  "of  a  very  carefully  crafted 
arrangement." 

Therefore,  when  he  responded  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  he  in 
effect  said,  well,  we  cannot  change  the 
composition  of  the  authority  because 


this  is  all  part  of  this  carefully  crafted 
arrangement,  it  is  all  part  of  the  deal, 
and  Lf  that  is  changed,  then  you  do  not 
have  a  deal  and  you  cannot  move  for- 
ward with  the  proposal  contained  in 
this  legislation. 

So  the  appeal  to  go  to  the  legislation 
and  consider  it  on  the  substance  is, 
really,  empty  because  if  you  should 
get  there,  then  the  argument  would  be 
made,  "Well,  now,  you  cannot  tamper 
with  this;  this  has  all  been  carefully 
done."  So  if  you  have  problems  with 
what  has  been  done,  if  you  have  ques- 
tions about  it,  if  you  have  concerns 
about  it,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  a 
halt  to  this,  in  effect,  at  the  moment 
and  allow  an  effort  to  be  made  to  de- 
velop a  proposal  that  meets  those 
problems  and  those  concerns. 

Because  I  can  tell  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  argument  that  was  just 
heard— well,  you  cannot  really  tamper 
with  this  thing,  it  has  been  carefully 
crafted,  and  if  you  do  so,  the  partici- 
pants will  no  longer  participate— is  the 
argument  that  is  going  to  be  made.  So 
we  are  going  to  say,  "Look,  you  have 
to  take  it  as  it  is." 

I  do  not  accept  that  proposition,  Mr. 
President,  but  the  way  to  address  it  is 
not  to  invoke  cloture  on  this  proposal, 
to  provide  thereby  an  opportunity  to 
reexamine  with  some  care,  without 
the  immediate  press  of  a  legislative 
deadline,  the  argtiments  that  have 
been  made,  the  concerns  that  have 
been  raised,  and  the  questions  that 
have  been  asked. 

None  of  those  is  beyond  solving. 
People  have  talked  about  the  amount 
of  money.  That  judgment  ought  to  be 
made  in  light  of  a  lot  of  changing  cir- 
cumstances, including  the  very  signifi- 
cant increase  in  traffic  at  both  of 
these  airports,  and  the  significant 
strengthening  of  their  financial  posi- 
tion. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  composition  of  the  authority.  The 
numbers  picked  were  not  written  in 
stone,  they  were  put  out  as  a  proposaL 
The  Commission  actually  considered 
lots  of  other  proposals,  came  very 
close  to  adopting  some  of  them.  So 
there  is  nothing  here  that  is  etched  in 
stone. 

We  have  raised  this  point  about 
noise,  a  very  critical  item;  the  question 
of  cross-subsidizing.  There  is  a  whole 
range  of  issues  here.  It  seems  to  me 
what  is  needed  to  be  done  is  for  the 
Senate  to  say,  on  tomorrow,  by  reject- 
ing the  cloture  motion,  that  there  are 
enough  problems  connected  with  this 
legislation,  enough  difficulties  con- 
tained within  it.  that  we  think  the 
better  way  to  proceed  is  to  reformu- 
late it.  Let  that  new  proposal  then  en- 
compass a  response  to  many  of  the  ar- 
giunents  that  have  been  made  here,  on 
the  floor. 

I  caution  Members  to  think  about 
this  legislation  in  those  terms  because 


the  argument  that  will  be  made,  if  we 
should  go  to  an  amending  process,  is 
you  caimot  do  that  because  this  is  a 
carefully  crafted  arrangement,  as  my 
colleague  from  Virginia  said  only  a  few 
moments  ago  in  responding  to  the 
Senator  from  South  E>akota  and  if  you 
do  that,  the  arrangement  will  fall 
apart  and  we  will  have  no  bill. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  the  way  to 
address  this  is  to  reject  the  cloture 
motion  tomorrow,  open  up  thereby  an 
opportunity  to  take  another  look  at 
this  legislative  proposal,  to  reformu- 
late it  in  the  light  of  the  questions  and 
problems  that  have  come  out  in  this 
debate  and  which  more  Members  now 
are  beginning  to  express  and  to  focus 
on.  We  must  recognize  that  there  are 
alternatives  between  taking  this  legis- 
lation and  doing  nothing.  That  is  not 
the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in. 
There  are  other  alternatives  and  our 
opportunity  to  explore  them  and  to 
address  this  matter  in  a  positive  and 
constructive  way  will  be  enhanced  if 
the  Senate  refuses  tomorrow  morning 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  this  legislation. 
Mr.  TRIBLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  Intention  to  talk  long  at  this  hour 
of  the  day.  The  Senate  has  heard 
much  about  this  proposed  transaction 
over  the  course  of  the  last  2  days. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  be  permitted  to  work 
its  wlU  on  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
debate,  a  well-orchestrated  attempt  to 
frustrate  this  process,  evidencing  the 
continuing  opposition  of  our  friends  in 
liAaryland  to  efforts  to  enhance  and 
develop  the  Dulles  and  National  Air- 
ports. 

I  understand  that  opposition,  Mr. 
President.  It  has  been  expertly  ad- 
vanced over  the  last  2  days.  But  let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  our  situatloiL 
We  are  debating  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  would  suggest  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  so  that  we 
can  debate  the  merits  of  this  proposi- 
tion and  decide  whether  we  should 
proceed  and.  If  so,  under  what  terms. 

The  support  for  this  legislation  is 
broad-based.  It  extends  well  beyond 
Virginia.  Indeed,  this  legislation  is  en- 
thusiastically supported  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Virginia,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  I  would  add  many  residents  of 
Maryland  as  well.  They  all  understand 
the  Importance  of  improving  the  oper- 
ations of  Washington  National  and 
Dulles  so  that  all  of  our  citizens,  wher- 
ever they  reside,  wlU  be  better  served. 
This  legislation,  of  course.  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and  by 
airline  organizations  representing  the 
major  carriers  that  propose  to  serve 
this  region.  They  imderstand  how  des- 


perately Important  it  is  that  we  find  a 
way  to  enhance  the  facilities  at  Dulles 
and  National. 

I  look  forward  to  the  vote  tomorrow 
morning.  Cloture  is  never  easily  in- 
voked on  a  first  attempt,  but  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  Senate  will  act  deci- 
sively tomorrow  so  we  can  continue 
this  debate  on  the  merits  and  resolve 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
advanced  here  over  the  last  couple  of 
days. 

For  us  to  fail  to  do  so  we  would  abdi- 
cate our  responsibility  to  the  many 
constituents  that  we  serve. 

Moreover,  let  me  point  out  that  a  lot 
of  very  able  people  have  worked  on 
this  legislation  over  the  course  of  the 
last  year.  I  would  note  the  service  of 
the  members  of  the  Holton  Commis- 
sion, former  Governor  Holton,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  citizens  from  all  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  Washington  who 
helped  craft  this  leglslktion,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  Senator  Dawforth.  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  a  bipartisan  majority  of  that 
committee  who  supported  this  legisla- 
tion after  thorough  review  and  a  great 
desd  of  debate  by  a  margin  of  12  to  4. 

This  bill  has  broad-based  support. 
The  opposition  does  not  extend 
beyond  a  handful  of  Senators.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  that  bipartisan 
majority  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  work  its  will  in  this  Senate. 

lix.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Idr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  assistant  majority  leader  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  it  that  the  cloture  motion  which 
was  just  sent  to  the  desk  on  8.  1017  is 
premised  on  the  vote  to  occur  tomor- 
row on  a  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  a  premise  I 
am  happy  to  see  the  assistant  majority 
leader  acting  upon.  In  other  words, 
the  cloture  motion  Is  submitted  on  the 
premise  that  the  cloture  motion  that 
will  be  voted  on  in  the  morning  may 
not  invoke  cloture.  Assuming  that  is 
the  case,  when  would  the  vote  occur 
on  the  cloture  motion  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  just  submitted  take  place? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Due  to  the  possible 
uncertainty  of  tomorrow's  outcome,  if 
cloture  is  not  invoked  on  tomorrow, 
then  the  vote  on  the  motion  just  en- 
tered will  come  1  hour  after  convening 
on  Monday,  following  the  ascertain- 
ment of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  acting  majority  leader  set  a  time 
for  convening  on  Monday? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
hour  has  not  been  established.  I  would 
assimie  that  it  would  likely  be  at  noon. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gtilshed  assistant  majority  leader.  In 
closing,  may  I  say  again  that  I  appreci- 
ate the  premise  on  which  the  cloture 
motion  is  submitted. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  majority  leader  is 
appreciative  of  that,  but  we  must  press 
on  with  our  business  here.  We  do  not 
want  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
motions  to  proceed,  if  we  can  avoid  it. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

cloture  motion  having  been  presented 

under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the 

clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

CLOnntK  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  ZZII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1017,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  to  an  in- 
dependent airport  authority. 

Bob  Dole.  Jack  Danforth.  Steve  Symms, 
WJ>.  Armstrong,  Slade  Gorton,  John 
Warner,  Strom  Thurmond,  Chuck 
Oraasley,  Daniel  J.  Evans,  Al  Simpson. 
Thad  Cochran.  John  H.  Chafee,  Paul 
Trible,  Mark  Andrews,  Orrln  O. 
Hatch,  and  Paul  Laxalt. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 

a  i>eriod  for  the  transaction  of  routine 

morning     business,     not     to    extend 

beyond  the  hour  of  7  p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  OP 
MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
earlier.) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  brief  statement 
on  a  subject  that  is  of  a  tremendous 
importance  to  all  cities  and  SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  feeling  a 
great  deal  of  frustration  and  conster- 
nation. Yesterday,  the  murxiclpal  bond 
market  ceased  to  exist.  At  first  blush, 
this  may  sound  like  a  esoteric  subject 
of  interest  to  only  financiers.  However, 
the  truth  is  that  without  municipal 
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bonds,  roads  will  not  be  fixed,  hospi- 
tals wUl  not  be  built,  garbage  will  not 
be  disposed  of.  and  taxes  will  certainly 
rise. 

Last  Friday  the  chairmen  of  the  two 
tax  writing  committees  issued  a  state- 
ment with  the  support  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasary  extending  the  ef- 
fective date  for  general  obligation 
bonds  to  September  1.  1986.  I  was 
happy  that  at  least  this  small  step  was 
taken,  though  I  would  have  preferred 
that  the  effective  date  of  the  entire 
bill  be  moved  January  1.  1986.  But  at 
least  cities  and  States  would  be  able  to 
issue  bonds  to  fund  legitimate  govern- 
ment services. 

This  was  true  imtil  yesterday.  Yes- 
terday, the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  made  public  his  tax  reform 
proposal.  Contained  in  that  proposal  is 
a  Treasury  sponsored  provision  that 
calls  into  question  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  all  municipal  bonds.  Treas- 
ury recommended  that  all  tax  exempt 
interest  earned  on  bonds  issued  in  the 
past  and  in  the  future  be  included  in  a 
minimum  tax. 

What  was  the  effect  of  Treasury's 
minimum  tax  proposal?  The  bond 
market  halted.  For  instance,  the  city 
of  New  York  was  forced  to  cancel  a 
$450  million  general  obligation  bond 
issue  designed  to  finance  general  city 
services.  New  York  City  planned  to 
issue  these  bonds  based  on  a  statement 
made  last  Friday  moving  the  effective 
date  for  general  obligation  bonds  to 
September  1,  1986. 

Treasury  concurred  with  the  effort 
to  move  the  effective  date  of  certain 
muinicipal  bonds.  But  then  Treasury 
turned  around  and  ensured  that  cities 
and  States  could  never  issue  low  cost 
tax  exempt  securities.  What  Treasury 
gave  with  one  hand  they  took  away 
with  the  other.  The  net  effect  is  that 
cities  and  States  and  ultimately  tax- 
payers are  left  in  the  lurch. 

What  will  inclusion  of  tax  exempt 
interest  in  a  minimum  tax  cost?  Ac- 
cording to  the  Public  Securities  Asso- 
ciation, interest  rates  on  municipal  se- 
curities will  rise  50  to  75  basis  points. 
Based  on  the  voliune  of  tax  exempt 
debt  in  1984  and  1985.  added  interest 
costs  to  cities  and  States  through  1990 
will  be  between  $8  and  $24  billion. 
This  means  that  either  services  will 
not  be  funded  or  taxes  will  rise. 

The  Public  Securities  Association  es- 
timates that  in  my  home  State  of  New 
York  interest  costs  will  rise  between 
$562  million  and  $1.5  bUlion. 

The  Treasury  proposal  changes  the 
rules  In  the  middle  of  the  game.  If  an 
Individual  purchased  a  tax-exempt 
bond  10  years  ago.  that  bond  may  be 
taxable  under  Treasury's  plan.  First, 
this  is  grossly  unfair.  Second,  it  may 
very  well  be  unconstitutional.  The  doc- 
trine of  reciprocal  immunity  states 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
tax  the  operations  of  local  government 
and  likewise,  local  government  cannot 


tax  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  notion  of  reciprocal  im- 
munity was  first  established  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  1812.  Treasury 
wants  to  throw  this  out  the  window. 
Who  will  pas'?  The  taxpayer  ultimate- 
ly will  bear  the  burden. 

Treasury  would  not  be  happy  if 
States  began  to  tax  Federal  securities. 
You  can  be  sure  that  Treasury  bureau- 
crats would  be  outraged  by  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  agreed  to  take  up  the  inclu- 
sion of  tax-exempt  interest  in  the  min- 
imum tax  on  Monday.  This  will  not 
help  the  city  of  New  York  which  is 
hanging  in  the  lurch.  I  would  hope 
that  Treasury  would  announce  today 
that  it  renounces  this  wrong-minded 
proposal.  If  this  were  done  today,  the 
city  of  New  York  could  proceed  to 
raise  $450  million  to  finance  ongoing 
operations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rather  incredible 
to  believe  that  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  that  the  chairmen 
of  the  taxwriting  committees  of  both 
Houses  would  seek  to  end  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  municipal  bonds.  Not 
just  future  bonds,  but  even  the  munic- 
ipal bonds  issued  decades  ago.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  propos- 
al to  include  tax-exempt  interest  in  a 
new  minimum  tax.  The  result  of  this 
shortsighted  move  is  to  shut  down  the 
municipal  bond  market. 

This  is  not  an  esoteric  subject. 
People  may  say.  "What  does  the  mu- 
nicipal bond  market  have  to  do  with 
me?"  It  means  that  local  government, 
when  it  goes  to  raise  revenues  for 
paving  the  streets,  building  the 
bridges,  repairing  the  hospitals,  taking 
care  of  the  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  can  no  longer  sell  low 
cost  bonds.  Why?  Because  the  name- 
less, faceless  gnomes  in  the  bowels  of 
the  Treasury  have  finally  had  it  their 
way.  They  have  finally  been  able  to 
get  into  legislative  language  a  proposal 
that  reaUy  says  that  municipalities 
will  no  longer  have  tax  exempt  status; 
they  will  no  longer  enjoy  that. 

Maybe  it  is  going  to  bring  revenues 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
although  I  doubt  it.  What  about  the 
cost?  It  is  going  to  wind  up  costing  the 
taxpayers,  the  municipalities,  the  local 
governments  from  $8  billion  to  as 
much  as  $24  billion  a  year  more. 

We  are  simply  shifting  to  the  local 
taxpayers  an  incredible  cost,  because 
municipalities  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
sell  bonds  at  2  percent  lower  than  tra- 
ditional taxable  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sent  a  letter 
today  to  Secretary  Baker,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRs,  as  follows: 


Masch  20, 19M. 
Jamks  a.  Bakzs  ni. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  DC 

DBAS  Mb.  Sbckxtart:  Yesterday  the  mu- 
nicipal bond  m&rliet  ceased  to  exist.  This 
was  as  direct  result  of  a  provision  contained 
in  the  tax  reform  proposal  drafted  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  This 
provision  would  include  all  tax-exempt  in- 
terest earned  on  bonds  issued  in  the  past 
and  the  future  in  a  new  minimum  tax.  As  a 
result,  the  tax-exempt  status  of  all  munici- 
pal securities  is  in  doubt.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  provision  was  included  in 
the  Chairman's  proposal  at  the  request  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  inclusion  of  tax-exempt  interest  In  a 
minimum  tax  is  unfair  and  probably  uncon- 
stitutional. Furthermore,  the  President's 
tax  proposal  specifically  excluded  tax- 
exempt  interest  from  the  minimum  tax. 

According  to  an  Industry  trade  group,  this 
provision  will  raise  municipal  interest  costs 
from  M  biUion  to  $124  billion  through  1990. 
In  New  Yorli  State,  it  is  estimated  that  in- 
terest costs  will  rise  from  $562  million  to 
$1.5  billion.  This  will  result  in  higher  taxes 
or  reduced  services. 

What  truly  frustrates  me  is  that  the 
Chairmen  of  the  two  tax  writing  Commit- 
tees of  Congress,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  recently  issued  a 
statement  delaying  the  effective  date  of 
generaJ  obligation  bonds  to  September  1. 
1986.  Based  on  this,  many  cities  and  states 
planned  to  issue  bonds.  These  bond  issues 
had  to  be  delayed  indefinitely.  For  Instance, 
the  City  of  New  York  had  to  postpone  a 
$450  million  bond  issue  designed  to  fund  nu- 
merous vital  projects. 

In  short,  what  Treasury  gave  municipali- 
ties by  delaying  the  effective  date  has  been 
taken  away.  I  urge  you  to  issue  a  statement 
renouncing  the  Treasury  supported  provl- 
son  Including  tax-exempt  interest  in  a  mini- 
mum tax.  Only  in  this  way  can  local  govern- 
ment, such  as  the  City  of  New  York,  pro- 
ceed with  financing  legitimate  government 
services. 

Sincerely, 

Alforse  M.  D'Amato, 

U.S.  Senator 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
letter  I  pointed  out  how  the  inclusion 
of  tax-exempt  interest  in  a  minimum 
tax  frustrates  the  legitimate  efforts  of 
local  govenunent,  and  how  it  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  every  municipality  in 
this  Nation  billions  of  dollars. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
typical  of  what  the  tax  reform  effort 
has  accomplished.  Or  I  should  say  not 
accomplished.  A  proposal  that  was 
supposed  to  bring  tax  simplification, 
that  was  supposed  to  be  fair,  ends  up 
causing  incredible  hardship  on  the 
American  citizens. 

If  these  efforts  continue,  I  think  we 
should  end  consideration  of  the  tax 
reform.  It  is  ill-conceived  and  uncon- 
stitutional to  include  tax-exempt  in- 
terest in  a  minimum  tax.  Worse  stiU, 
the  proposal  is  retroactive.  The  pro- 
posal would  tax  people  who  purchased 
municipal  bonds  the  past  10  years 
with  the  expectation  that  the  interest 
would  be  tax  free. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  speak 
longer  on  this  subject.  t>ecause  I  could 
speak  for  days. 


I  yield  the  floor  back  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hoixiifcsl. 
my  good  friend,  tmd  I  thsuik  him  for 
his  courtesy  In  allowing  me  to  put  this 
In  the  Rbcord.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  stand  still  while  the  cities  and 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  are  im- 
periled as  the  result  of  this  shortsight- 
edness of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  is  right  on  target.  Mark- 
ing up  the  bipartisan  budget,  as  we 
were  on  yesterday  afternoon,  it  would 
interest  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
know  that,  as  budgeteers.  we  reacted 
in  horror  to  hear  that  someone  was 
going  to  suggest  not  only  disallowing 
the  tax-exempt  nature  of  municipal 
bonds  but  also  making  it  retroactive 
and  terrifying  the  bond  market.  We 
could  not  understand  that.  We  got 
into  a  very  close  discussion  with  re- 
spect to  revenue  sharing. 

I  happen  to  have  been  in  the  Senate 
in  February  1.  1967,  19  years  and  1 
month  ago.  I  came  up  here  in  1966.  I 
got  with  the  legislative  counsel.  I  got  a 
revenue-sharing  bill  introduced  on 
February  1.  1967,  to  assist  the  local 
communities  who  were  assisting  them- 
selves. The  Senator's  former  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, said  to  me.  "Fritz,  I  can  tell  you 
now  we  cannot  allow  all  that  money  to 
go  to  Albany,  just  to  the  State.  The 
city  of  New  York  will  get  very  little  of 
it." 

You  can  look  at  the  Kermedy  bill, 
under  the  Johnson  administration,  be- 
cause the  statement  was  made  that 
this  was  a  President  Nixon  initiative. 
The  fact  is  that  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy put  in  a  bill— word  for  word,  our 
particular  bill  that  came  out  of  the 
legislative  counsel— allocating  It,  in- 
stead of  to  the  States,  to  the  munici- 
palities and  counties  of  America.  That 
is  how  we  started  on  this  initiative.  It 
was  for  all  those  areas  that  were 
making  a  tax  or  revenue  effort,  a  rea- 
sonable revenue  effort  themselves,  to 
be  rewarded  and  to  take  on  these  new 
things  coming  from  this  so-caUed 
Great  Society. 

We  were  making  the  local  communi- 
ties far  more  conscious  of  the  various 
needs  of  environment  and  law  enforce- 
ment and  better-trained  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  those  particular  days 
of  demonstrations  and  everything  else. 
So,  not  to  pay  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, not  to  pay  the  firemen,  but  for 
these  special  programs  offloading 
these  responsibilities— frankly,  we 
wanted  to  have  a  program  instituted 
of  revenue  sharing. 

Yesterday  afternoon.  In  voting  on 
that  budget,  we  had  a  close  vote  with 

respect  to  revenue  sharing.  It  did  not 

pus— meaning  that  we  fence  In  this 


particular  budget  one-half  if  it  is  au- 
thorized, one-half  of  the  amount.  Last 
year.  In  all  candor,  we  told  the  munici- 
pal and  county  officials  that  we  doubt- 
ed we  could  continue  It  this  year  but 
count  on  it  through  September  1986 
because  we  just  have  run  out  of  reve- 
nue to  share.  We  do  not  have  any  reve- 
nue, as  is  obvious  from  the  high  defi- 
cits and  the  big  national  debt.  So  here 
we  are,  and  we  have  started  under  the 
so-called  Federal  leadership  of  bring- 
ing into  being  these  programs  at  the 
local  level,  cutting  off  the  wherewithal 
with  respect  to  revenue  sharing  and 
now  saying,  even  if  you  want  to  do  it 
and  take  on  the  finanical  burden  and 
debt  yourself,  by  gosh,  we  are  not 
going  to  let  you  do  that. 

We  just  want  you  to  have  the  re- 
sponsibility with  no  way  in  the  world 
to  respond,  because  everybody  knows 
on  the  basic  property  tax.  there  has 
been  vote  after  vote  on  Proposition  13 
and  Proposition  2Vt.  and  proposition 
this  and  proposition  that.  On  real 
property  itself,  as  in  Kansas  City,  the 
local  city  father  has  gone  about  as  far 
as  he  can  go,  so  he  has  to  issue  munici- 
pal bonds  to  come  up  with  these  par- 
ticular needs. 

Now.  they  come  with  this  nonsensi- 
cal proposition.  I  do  not  know  if  it  will 
pass.  I  know  it  could  not  pass  In  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  Is  absolutely  correct.  I 
cannot  believe  either  of  the  Houses 
would  want  to  tax  municipal  bonds 
retroactively.  Yet  what  they  have 
done  Is  to  terminate  the  bond  market 
and  literally  all  sales  of  these  bonds 
have  been  withheld.  There  will  be  a 
premium  paid  by  States  and  cities  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  in  the  future. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right. 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Driving  the  cost  up 
to  whom?  Working  middle-class  home- 
owners, the  taxpayers.  As  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  put  It,  it  is  one  of 
the  incredible  inconsistencies  that 
exists  today. 

First  we  shift  more  spending  on  to 
local  government.  Then  we  say  that 
cities  and  States  cannot  issue  bonds  to 
finance  activities  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  no  longer  afford.  The 
Treasury  is  trying  to  make  it  more 
costly  for  local  government  to  under- 
take these  projects,  whether  building 
roads  or  hospitals?  It  does  not  make 
sense.  I  agree  with  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  pleased  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  body  this 
afternoon.  It  is  very  Important  that  we 
reestablish  the  confidence  of  the  do- 
mestic market.  We  have  no  idea  In  the 
Senate,  as  far  as  this  Senator  Is  con- 
cerned, of  passing  anything  of  that 
nature.  We  do  have  a  better  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  the  wonder- 
ful public  purpose  we  have  In  tax- 


exempt   municipal   bonds.   That   has 
been  given  for  many,  many  years. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  If  I  might  suggest  to 
my  colleague  what  I  see  taking  place, 
it  is  thU  idea  of  setting  up  a  straw 
man— the  straw  man  of  the  wealthy 
American  who  pays  no  taxes.  Treasury 
says  we  should  not  allow  people  to  buy 
municipal  bonds  to  avoid  taxes.  This  is 
really  fallacio'js  because  In  the  long 
run.  the  cost  to  the  average  taxpayer 
Is  going  to  go  up  by  doing  away  with 
the  tax-exempt  governmental  purpose 
bonds.  We  are  not  talking  about  pri- 
vate-sector bonds  but  governmental 
purpose  bonds  that  our  local  villages, 
towns,  and  cities  must  use  to  keep 
costs  down. 

This  Is  the  battle.  Treasury  Is  going 
to  say.  I  am  for  the  rich  guy.  I  would 
like  the  record  to  be  set  straight  that  I 
am  for  working  middle-class  families.  I 
am  for  local  government.  I  am  not  for 
getting  a  huge  burden  put  on  local 
government.  I  want  a  fair  minimum 
tax,  but  that  does  not  tax  municipal 
t>onds. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  sure  the 
record  would  show  that.  In  the  New 
York  bond  market,  the  majority  of 
those  are  widows  and  persons  with 
families  who  are  trying  to  maintain 
the  little  estate  that  is  left.  Not  the 
rich,  not  the  Idle  rich.  They  do  not 
want  this  money,  they  are  not  waiting 
for  the  payoff  of  the  municipal  bond. 
They  are  not  looking  for  that  sUblUty. 
They  want  to  make  more.  I  can  tell 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  group  that  Is 
really  rich  can  Invest  in  far  more  than 
municipal  bonds.  If  you  have  a  tnist, 
an  estate,  If  you  are  a  widow  who  is 
left,  and  says.  "Well,  now,  I  don't  have 
any  Income.  I  have  lost  John.  How  am 
I  going  to  pay  doctor  bills  and  other 
bills? "  The  banker  or  local  tnist  offi- 
cer will  say,  "Put  It  In  some  municipal 
bonds:  it  is  a  good  payout  to  you  in  a 
general  sense  and  you  will  not  be 
paying  all  those  taxes." 

That  is  the  gap  that  Is  filling  In  the 
Investment  community,  not  the  real 
rich. 

Some  of  them  come  along  and  get 
some  of  that.  But  they  make  more 
money  out  of  other  things,  way  more 
tham  municipal  bonds  will  return. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  Senator  makes 
a  good  point.  In  my  State,  many  of 
middle-income  people  have  invested 
their  extra  money,  good  sound  savings. 
In  municipals. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 


RETROACTIVE  BOND  INTEREST 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Packwood  has  assured  me 
that  this  Issue  will  be  brought  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  meeting  of 
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the  Finance  Committee,  which  is  to  be 
at  9:30.  next  Monday  morning. 

I  am  confident  that  the  committee 
will  not  agree  to  the  last-minute 
change  that  makes  the  interest  provi- 
sions on  tax-exempt  bonds  retroactive. 

The  concern  has  been  that  even  with 
a  strengthened  minimum  tax.  so  long 
as  large  holders  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
can  continue  to  exclude  interest  from 
the  calculation  of  minimum  tax,  there 
will  continue  to  be  a  number  of  tax- 
payers who  pay  no  tax  despite  large 
incomes. 

This  is  a  legitimate  concern,  but 
does  not  overcome  the  objection  to 
retroactive  tax  provisions,  nor  does  it 
protect  small  holders  who  will  see  the 
value  of  their  investment  decline  in 
consequence  of  its  lesser  value  to  large 
holders. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  DEMOCRATIC 
RESISTANCE  IN  NICARAGUA- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT DURING  RECESS— PM  123 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  19, 
1986,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Since  I  transmitted  my  message  to 
the  Congress  on  February  25  request- 
ing additional  assistance  for  the  Nica- 
raguan  democratic  resistance,  I  have 
heard  from  many  thoughtful  Members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  from  Latin 
American  leaders  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance. 
Many  have  raised  the  question  of  how 
the  additional  authority  I  have  re- 
quested could  be  implemented  so  as  to 
help  persiiade  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  to  engage  in  a  serious  effort 
to  resolve  the  conflict  in  Central 
America  through  peacef  uJ  means. 

I  am  determined  to  make  every 
effort  to  protect  our  vital  interests  and 
achieve  peace  without  further  loss  of 
life.  That  is  why  on  February  10  I  pro- 
posed simultaneous  talks  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua— with  their  op- 
position and  with  the  United  States. 
That  is  why  on  February  25  I  affirmed 
my  commitment  to  direct  the  addition- 
al assistance  I  have  requested  toward  a 
comprehensive  and  verifiable  agree- 
ment among  the  countries  of  Central 
America,  based  on  the  Contadora  Doc- 
ument of  Objectives.  And  that  is  why 
on  March  7  I  appointed  Ambassador 
Philip  Habib  as  my  special  envoy  for 
Central  America. 

On  Sunday  night,  I  described  to  the 
American  people  the  threat  to  our  se- 
curity that  confronts  us  in  Central 
America.  As  I  said  then,  we  are  still 
willing  to  pursue  vigorously  a  diplo- 
matic effort  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace. 


Approval  of  my  request  for  additional 
assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  does  not  mean  that  a 
military  solution  is  inevitable.  It  is. 
however,  essential  that  the  Congress 
act  now  to  approve  this  assistance  if 
diplomacy  is  to  have  a  chance.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  providing  in  this  message  a 
further  explanation  of  how  I  will  im- 
plement the  authority  I  have  request- 
ed. 

If  the  Congress  approves  my  request 
I  will  send  my  special  envoy  on  an 
urgent  mission  to  the  capitals  of  the 
Contadora  and  Support  Group  na- 
tions. He  will  ask  them  to  join  with  us 
in  urging  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua to  initiate  a  national  dialogue  with 
representatives  of  all  elements  of  the 
democratic  opposition,  designed  to 
aciueve  the  goals  set  out  in  the  widely 
heralded  proposal  annoimced  by  six 
opposition  Nicaraguan  political  parties 
on  February  7.  1986.  Their  proposal, 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Nica- 
raguan democratic  resistance,  calls  for 
an  immediate  cease-fire,  an  effective 
general  amnesty,  abolition  of  the  state 
of  emergency,  agreement  on  a  new 
electoral  process  and  general  elections, 
effective  fulfillment  of  international 
commitments  for  democratization,  and 
observance  of  implementation  by  rele- 
vant international  groups  and  bodies. 

President  Duarte's  additional  pro- 
posal for  simultaneous  dialogue  with 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas,  a  proposal 
endorsed  by  the  democratic  Presidents 
of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Guate- 
mala, reinforces  the  importance  of  an 
internal  dialogue  in  Nicaragua  to  ad- 
dress the  objectives  of  the  six-party 
proposal  of  February  7. 

In  order  to  give  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  every  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty to  respond  favorably,  and  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  a  positive  response,  I 
will  limit  the  assistance  to  be  provided 
to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance for  90  days  following  approval  of 
my  request  to  the  following: 

(1)  humanitarian  assistance,  as  de- 
fined in  section  722(g)  of  Pi.  99-83. 
including  support  for  programs  and 
activities  to  strengthen  respect  for 
human  rights: 

(2)  logistics  advice  and  assistance; 

(3)  equipment  and  supplies  neces- 
sary for  defense  against  air  attack; 

(4)  support  for  democratic  political 
and  diplomatic  activities;  and 

(5)  training  in  radio  communica- 
tions, collection  and  utilization  of  in- 
telligence, logistics,  and  small-unit 
skills  and  tactics. 

Following  this  90-day  period,  addi- 
tional types  of  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance only  if — 

(1)  I  have  determined,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Congress. 

(a)  that  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries have  not  concluded  a  comprehen- 
sive agreement  based  on  the  Conta- 
dora Document  of  Objectives; 


(b)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  is 
not  engaged  in  a  serious  dialogue  with 
representatives  of  all  elements  of  the 
democratic  opposition,  accompanied 
by  a  cease-fire  and  an  effective  end  to 
the  existing  constraints  on  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  religion;  and 

(c)  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
achieving  these  developments  through 
further  diplomatic  measures,  multilat- 
eral or  bilateral,  without  additional  as- 
sistance to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance; 

(2)  I  have  reported  my  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress;  and 

(3)  Fifteen  days  have  elapsed  follow- 
ing my  report  to  the  Congress,  during 
which  the  Congress  may  take  such  leg- 
islative or  other  action  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

Should  the  conditions  described  in 
subparagraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  paragraph 
(1)  later  be  achieved,  assistance  to  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  will 
again  be  limited  to  the  categories,  de- 
scribed above,  available  during  the  ini- 
tial 90  days  following  approval  of  my 
request,  for  so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  acts  in  good  faith 
to  maintain  those  conditions. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Congress  fully 
and  currently  informed  of  develop- 
ments relating  to  diplomatic  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceftil  resolution  of  the 
conflict  during  the  90  days  following 
approval  of  my  request,  I  will  appoint 
a  special  bipartisan  commission  to 
report  on  negotiations,  whose  reports 
wlU  be  made  available  to  the  Congress. 
This  commission  shall  be  composed  of 
individuals,  none  of  whom  shall  be  a 
Member  or  employee  of  the  Congress 
or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  recommended  by  the 
Speaker  and  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Ma- 
jority and  Bfinority  Leaders  of  the 
Senate,  with  a  fifth  member  of  the 
commission  to  be  reconunended  by  the 
four  other  commissioners. 

This  approach  represents  a  sincere 
effort  to  achieve  peace  through  nego- 
tiations. In  order  to  further  this 
effort,  I  will  make  $2,000,000  of  the 
funds  I  have  requested  for  assistance 
to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance available  to  the  Central  Ameri- 
can democracies  (Costa  Rica,  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala,  and  Honduras)  to  fa- 
cilitate their  pairticipation  in  regional 
meetings  and  negotiations.  In  addi- 
tion, I  will  encourage  those  countries 
and  the  Contadora  and  Support 
Group  nations  to  make  regular  and 
public  reports  on  the  status  of  negotia- 
tions, the  likelihood  of  achieving  a 
comprehensive  agreement,  progress 
toward  national  reconciliation,  and  the 
obstacles  thereto. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  wIU 
assist  all  indigenous  groups  which  are 
committed  to  work  together  for  demo- 
cratic national  reconciliation  in  Nica- 
ragua based  on  the  six-party  proposaL 
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We  will  require  only  that  they  respect 
international  standards  of  conduct,  re- 
fraining from  violations  of  human 
rights  or  other  criminal  acts,  and  that 
they  work  together  toward  this 
common  goal. 

In  this  regard,  the  democratic  resist- 
ance has  been  broadening  its  repre- 
sentative base.  The  United  Nicaraguan 
Opposition  (UNO)  now  includes  the 
largest  of  the  Indian/Creole  resistance 
groups  (KISAN),  and  has  forged  coop- 
erative relationships  with  other  demo- 
cratic resistance  elements.  The  UNO 
has  also  engaged  in  constructive  dis- 
cussions with  the  Southern  Opposition 
Bloc  (BOS).  And  UNO  has  further 
strengthened  unity  by  ensuring  that 
all  its  military  forces  are  responsive  to 
its  civilian  leadership.  We  wholeheart- 
edly suppwrt  these  developments  and 
will  encourage  the  democratic  opposi- 
tion to  take  further  steps  that  will  in- 
crease its  unity  and  its  appeal  to  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  Toward  this  end,  I 
will  reserve  not  less  than  $10,000,000 
of  the  funds  I  have  requested  for  as- 
sistance to  resistance  forces  otherwise 
eligible  and  not  currently  included 
within  UNO.  one-half  of  which  shall 
be  for  BOS  and  one-half  shall  be  for 
the  Indian  resistance  force  Misura- 
sata. 

However,  no  group  shall  receive  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  if  it 
retains  in  its  ranks  any  Individual  who 
engages  in— 

(1)  gross  violations  of  human  rights 
(including  summary  executions,  tor- 
ture, Iddnapping.  forced  recruitment, 
or  other  such  violations  of  the  integri- 
ty of  the  person);  or 

(2)  dnig  smuggling,  or  significant 
misuse  of  public  or  private  funds. 

There  are  two  other  issues,  relating 
to  funding,  that  I  ask  you  to  consider. 

First,  there  has  been  inaccurate 
public  speculation  about  what  addi- 
tional funds  for  assistance  to  the  Nica- 
ragiian  democratic  resistance  might  be 
available  beyond  the  $100  million  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  that  I  have 
requested  be  transferred  from 
amounts  already  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  want  to 
state  unequivocally  that  I  will  not  aug- 
ment this  $100  million  through  the 
use  of  CIA  or  any  other  funds  that 
have  not  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress for  this  purpose. 

Second,  when  I  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress a  Central  America  Democracy, 
Peace,  and  Development  Initiative  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Bipartisan  Commission 
on  Central  America,  I  included  Nicara- 
gua among  the  countries  that  could 
benefit  from  this  initiative.  The  Con- 
gress accepted  my  recommendation  in 
enacting  a  new  cluster  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  The  Congress 
also  authorized  in  that  act.  as  the  Bi- 
IMutisan  Commission  recommended 
and  I  requested,  the  appropriation  of 
the  full  $1,200,000,000  in  nonmilitary 


assistance  for  Central  America  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  However, 
the  current  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1987  falls  short  of  this  goal.  This, 
combined  with  appropriations  short- 
falls from  previous  years,  is  an  obsta- 
cle to  timely  progress.  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  develop 
a  plan  to  overcome  the  fimdlng  short- 
falls that  have  occurred.  In  addition.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  provide  the  fuU 
amounts  of  economic  assistance  I  have 
requested  in  my  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1987  so  that  the  necessary  long-term 
commitment  urged  by  the  Bipartisan 
Commission  will  be  fulfilled,  and  so 
that  the  promises  of  peace  and  free- 
dom will  be  realized  throughout  Cen- 
tral America. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  a  Joint  reso- 
lution approving  my  request.  I  shall 
issue  an  Executive  order  to  provide  for 
the  implementation  of  the  undertak- 
ings I  have  expressed  in  this  message 
and  in  my  message  of  February  25. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  or  his  desig- 
nee, wlU  be  responsible,  under  my  di- 
rection for  policy  guidance  and  coordi- 
nation of  United  States  Government 
activities  under  that  Executive  order. 

In  conclusion.  I  must  stress  that  our 
diplomacy  cannot  succeed  without  the 
demonstrated  resolve  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  its  own  interests  and 
those  of  the  brave  men  and  women 
who  are  fighting  for  democracy  in 
Central  America.  The  time  for  deci- 
sion is  now.  Your  vote  on  my  request 
will  be  a  fateful  one.  I  need  and  urge 
your  support  on  this  vital  issue. 

ROIYAU)  Rbaoah. 

Tmt  Wnm  House,  March  19, 1988. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


er  with  accompanying  papers;  which, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1975.  was  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Conunlttee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoimd- 
ment  Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  two  revised  rescission  proposals 
totaling  $54,920,475.  two  new  deferrals 
of  budget  authority  totalmg 
$2,026,462.  and  one  revised  deferral  of 
budget  authority  totaling  $10,238,000. 

The  rescissions  affect  programs  in 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
and  in  the  Department  of  E^nergy. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Interior, 
and  Transportation. 

The  details  of  these  rescission  pro- 
posals and  deferrals  are  contained  in 
the  attached  report. 

Ronald  Rkaoah. 
The  White  Hottse,  March  20, 1988. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


RESCISSION  OR  DEFERRAL  OP 
CERTAIN  BUDGET  AUTHOR- 
ITY—BfESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  124 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  togeth- 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

nmoiXD  anx  akd  jonrr  KBaoLcnoit  itonD 

At  11:30  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

H.R.  3453.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  lOM  to  increaae  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  1985.  19M.  and  1987  for  com- 
modity distribution,  and  for  other  purpoaes: 
and 

HJ.  Res.  583.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  pro- 
grams relating  to  housing  and  community 
development,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  sul)sequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thdrmokb). 

At  4:55  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  534)  making  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
276h  of  title  22  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  United  SUtes  E>elegation 
of  the  Mexico-United  SUtes  Interpar- 
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llamentary  Oroup  for  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-ninth  Congress,  to 
be  held  In  Colorado  Springs,  CO.  May 
29  through  June  2.  1986,  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Chairman.  Mr. 
Yatron,  Vice  Chairman,  Mr.  Rangel. 
Bfr.  CoLZMAN  of  Texas,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Lacouarsino,  Mr.  Drdkr  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  E>eLat,  Mr.  Gilman,  and 
Mr.  Kramer. 

At  6:11  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  262.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  June  2  through  June  8. 
1986.  as  "National  Pishing  Week":  and 

S.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  March  21,  1986,  as  "Af- 
ghanistan Day",  a  day  to  commemorate  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet  forces. 

UniOLLXD  BILL  AlfS  JOINT  RKSOLimONS  SIGNKD 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolutions: 

H.R.  4399.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  in  Jamaica.  Queens.  New 
York,  as  the  "Joseph  P.  Addabbo  Federal 
BuildinT': 

S.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  Mareh  21.  1986.  as  "Af- 
ghanistan E>ay",  a  day  to  commemorate  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet  forces; 

H.J.  Res.  534.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President    pro    tempore    [Mr.    Thur- 

MOHD]. 


JMI 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-^51.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  for 
the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1985  on  the 
value  of  property,  supplies,  and  commodities 
provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2752.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  railroad 
financial  assistance:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2753.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  his  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 


1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-2754.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  report  on  automobile  an- 
titheft  devices;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2755.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  1985  annual  report  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2756.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Federal  Inspector,  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  System,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  25th  quarterly  report 
on  the  status  of  the  system:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2757.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Medi- 
care payment  for  hospital  capital:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2758.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Resources 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  for  5  years  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  low-income  home  energy 
assistance:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2759.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  VA  police  to  enforce  State  and 
local  traffic  laws:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

EC-2760.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  con- 
fidential report  on  a  foreign  military  assist- 
ance sale  to  Indonesia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2761.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  independent  re- 
search and  development  costs  and  bid  pro- 
posal costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2762.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  reports  on  Independent  re- 
search and  development  costs  and  bid  pro- 
posal costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2763.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  increase,  by  124 
percent,  in  cost  of  the  MX  missile  prociire- 
ment  unit  cost;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2764.  A  communication  from  the 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  7  annual 
trust  fund  reports;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-2766.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Presidential 
determination  to  furnish  $10  million  in 
emergency  military  assistance  to  Chad;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2766.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Conunis- 
sion  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Commission's  Freedom  of  Information 
report  for  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2767.  A  communication  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  ACTION  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  agency's  1985  Freedom 
of  Information  report:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2768.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting  a  draft  of 


proposed  legislation  to  amend  student  aid 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

H.  Con.  Res.  278.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
February  28.  1986.  should  be  designed  "Na- 
tional Trio  Day"  and  that  the  achievements 
of  the  Trio  programs  should  be  recognized. 

S.  Res.  105.  Resolution  to  designate  March 
21.  1986  as  "Henry  Ossian  Flipper  Day  ". 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Unfair  Com- 
petition Act  of  1916  and  Clayton  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  private  enforcement  of  the  Unfair 
Competition  statute  in  the  event  of  unfair 
foreign  competition,  and  to  amend  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  pri- 
vate enforcement  of  the  Customs  fraud  stat- 
ute. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  251.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  11.  1986.  through 
May  17.  1986,  as  'National  Science  Week, 
1986". 

S.J.  Res.  263.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  September  7-13.  1986.  as 
"National  Independent  Retail  Grocer 
Week". 

S.J.  Res.  264.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing April  28.  1986  as  "National  Nursing 
Home  Residents  Day". 

S.J.  Res.  267.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  May  26.  1986.  through  June 
I.  1986.  as  "Older  Americans  Melanoma/ 
Skin  Cancer  Detection  and  Prevention 
Week". 

S.J.  Res.  279.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  October  1986,  as  "Lupus 
Awareness  Month". 

S.J.  Res.  286.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  20.  1986.  through 
April  26.  1986.  as  ""National  Reading  Is  Fun 
Week". 

S.J.  Res.  296.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate October  16.  1986.  as  "World  Food 
Day". 

S.J.  Res.  297.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  20.  1986  as  "Crime 
Victims  Week". 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

J.  Daniel  Mahoney.  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Second 
Circuit; 

Barbara  K.  Hackett.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Michigan: 

Henry  K.  Oncken,  of  Texas,  to  be  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Texas  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Thomas  E.  Dittmeier.  of  Missouri,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Harry  Connolly,  of  OlLlahoma,  to  be 
United  SUtes  Marshal  for  the  Northern 


District  of  Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4 
years. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

Thomas  K.  Tumage.  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 


INTRCMDUCnON  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SARBANE8: 
S.  2210.  A  bill  to  amend  part  C  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985  to  exempt  from  reduction 
under  sequestration  orders  Issued  under  this 
part  the  pay  of  Federal  blue-collar  employ- 
ees; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Hi.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself. 
Mr.    SxArroRD,    Mr.    Bditsdi,    Mr. 
Lbart.  Mr.  Chatee.  Mr.  Mi"rcHKLL, 
Mr.  DUKEKBERGEH,   Mr.   Baucus.   Mr. 
MoTiriHAN.  Mr.  HuMPHRrr.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.   Mr.   Bradley.   Mr.   KnfWEDY. 
Mr.  Hattikld.  Mr.  Gorx.  and  Mr. 
D'Amato): 
8.  2211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  extend  temporari- 
ly the  authority  to  collect  Superf  und  taxes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance.  

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himaelf. 
Mr.  Leaht.  Mr.  Staftord.  Mr.  Beht- 
SEN.  Mr.  Chatee.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Dttrxnberger.  Mr.  Badcus.  Mr.  Mot- 
HiHAH,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Kenkedy,  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  2212.  A  bin  to  make  an  advance  to  the 
Hazardous  Substance  Response  Trust  Fund 
to  enable  the  fund  to  meet  certain  expenses 
under   the   Comprehensive   Environmental 
Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
of  1980,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Glenh .  and  Mr.  Wilsok): 
S.  2213.  A  bill  to  amend  section  406  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  trans- 
portation for  the  dependents  and  household 
effects  of  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  receives  a  punitive  discharge,  is  dis- 
missed from  service,  or  is  sentenced  to  a  cer- 
tain period  of  confinement:  and  to  aonend 
chapter  55  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
authorize  certain  medical  and  dental  care 
for  certain  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  receive  a  punitive 
discharge  or  are  dismissed  for  abuse  of  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 
Cramston): 
8.  2314.  A  bill  to  clarify  that  a  civil  penal- 
ty iB  the  exclusive  penalty  for  violations  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lkaht,  and  Mr.  Peozmirx): 
8.  2216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  to 
ensure  safer  pesticides  and  to  better  protect 
the  public  and  the  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
KxRHiDT,  Mr.  Thukmohd.  and  Mr. 
Hatch): 


S.  2316.  A  bUl  to  designate  September  17. 
1987.  the  bicentennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes.  as  "Con- 
stitution Day, "  and  to  make  such  a  day  a 
legal  public  holiday;  ordered  held  at  the 
desk. 

By  Mr.  ORAMM: 
S.  2217.  A  bill  to  provide  fair  inoentivea  for 
the  domestic  production  of  oil  and  gas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    GLENN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
JoHHSTON.      Mr.      Proxmirx.      Mr. 
Chatee,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Steitnis): 
S.J.  Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
and  honor  350  years  of  service  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
SJ.  Res.  301.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  18,  1986,  through  May  23. 
1986,  as  "National  Food  Bank  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    IX>LE    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Eaoletoh.  and  Mr. 

DAlfPORTH): 

S.J.  Res.  302.  Joint  resolution  to  commend 
Project  Equality.  Inc..  participant  for  20 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Matrias)  (for 

himself.     Mr.     Heinz.     Mr.     Mktz- 

EKBAtm,  Mr.  Stattord.  Mr.  Specter, 

Mr.    Proxmirx.    Mr.    Chiles.    Mr. 

RiBOLE.  Mr.  (Trapee.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

B4r.  Gorton.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Mat- 

suNAOA,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 

ZoRiMBKT.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  MrrcR- 

ell.   Mr.   Inouye.   Mr.   Lautenbero, 

and  Mr.  Simon): 

S.J.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

April  1986.  as  "'Fair  Housing  Month":  to  the 

CoDunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


system.  Section  256g  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  prohibits  agendet 
from  reducing  the  basic  rate  of  pay  or 
eliminating  any  scheduled  Increase  in 
rates  of  pay  for  military  personnel  and 
Pederal  employee  pay  under  a  "statu- 
tory pay  system"— General  Schedule. 
Although  I  opposed  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUlngs,  I  am,  indeed,  pleased  that  it 
was  given  final  approval  with  this  pro- 
vision Included. 

However,  I  am  quite  concerned  that 
it  only  provides  coverage  for  employ- 
ees who  are  subject  to  the  General 
Schedule  [GS]  but  does  not  extend 
coverage  to  employees  who  are  subject 
to  the  "prevalilng  rate"  pay  system.  I 
am  certain  that  Congress  did  not 
Intend  a  partial  personnel  exemption 
from  sequestration  orders,  when 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  was  en- 
acted, and  my  bill  will  correct  this 
oversight.  Without  this  legislation, 
pursuant  to  a  spending  reduction 
order  under  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs. 
the  salaries  of  agency  personnel  not 
covered  by  the  provision  are  to  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  agency's  "adminis- 
trative costs"  and  therefore,  are  sub- 
ject to  reductions.  It  is  almost  inevita- 
ble that  this  will  happen  if  my  legisla- 
tion isn't  enacted.  Therefore  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  extending  the 
same  protection  assured  OS  Federal 
employees  to  all  Pederal  employees 
and  support  early  passage  of  this  criti- 
cal piece  of  legislation.* 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 

8.  Res.  370.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  Americans  are  en- 
couraged to  consume  meat  and  meat  food 
products:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.  2210.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  C  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1986  to  exempt 
from  reduction  imder  sequestration 
orders  issued  under  this  part  the  pay 
of  Pederal  blue-collar  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

TXXATMXHT  OP  PAT  UNDER  PEDERAL  PRXVAILINO 
RATE  PAT  STBTEMS 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
reconcile  an  oversight  that  affects  a 
special  group  of  Federal  employees.  A 
provision  in  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
Intended  to  protect  rates  of  pay  and 
pay  Increases  of  Pederal  employees 
omits  those  employees  whose  salaries 
are  based  on  the  prevailing  rate  pay 


By  Mr,  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Staword.  Mr.  B«i»t- 
SEM.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  CHAm. 
Mr:    Mitchell.    Mr.     DiniEif- 
BEROER,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  MoT- 
niham.    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 
BXTROICK.    Mr.    Braolet,    Mr. 
KEHirEOY.    Mr.    Hatfield,   Mr. 
Gore,  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  2211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  extend 
temporarily  the  authority  to  collect 
Superfund  taxes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Pinance. 
By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self. Mr,  Leahy,  Mr,  Stattord, 
Mr.  Bewtsem,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Mitchell,    Mr.    Dcrenberoer. 
Mr.    Baucus.    Mr.    Moykihah. 
Mr.  HtiMPKREY.  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.    Bradley,    Mr.    Kenitsdy. 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Gore,  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
8.  2212.  A  bill  to  make  an  advance  to 
the    Hasardous   Substance    Response 
Trust  Fund  to  enable  the  fund  to  meet 
certain  expenses  under  the  Compre- 
hensive     Environmental      Response. 
Compensation,   and   Liability   Act   of 
1980.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

INTEKIM  FUNDINO  POR  StrPEaFUNO 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  today  introducing  two  pieces  of 
legislation  which  represent  alternative 
methods  of  provldlzig  interim  funding 
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for  the  Superfund  Prognun  through 
May  31  of  this  year.  I  am  joined  in  this 
effort  by  Senators  Staitors  and  Bemt- 
SSM,  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  Senator 
Leahy,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  HTJD-Independent  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  and  Sena- 
tors Chatee,  MrrcHELL,  Durenberger, 
Baucus.  Moynihan,  Humphrey,  Bur- 
dick.  Bradley,  Kennedy.  Hittield, 
and  Gore. 

Taxing  authority  for  the  Superfund 
Program  expired  on  October  1,  1985. 
The  trust  fimd  is  virtually  depleted. 
On  April  1,  the  EInvironmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  will  begin  to  dismantle 
Superfund  by  terminating  contracts 
with  companies  that  are  currently  in- 
volved in  cleanup  actions.  Enforce- 
ment actions  will  be  reduced  by  half 
and  no  new  cases  will  be  developed. 
Emergency  removals  will  be  curtailed 
by  80  percent.  And.  EPA  would  only  be 
able  to  handle  three  or  four  major 
emergencies  a  month.  Last  month, 
EPA  began  the  process  of  furloughing 
its  own  employees. 

We  cannot  permit  this  dismantling 
of  the  program  to  occur.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  start  and  stop  a  program  the 
size  and  complexity  of  the  Superfund 
Program  without  irreparable  damage. 

The  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  last  year  approved  legisla- 
tion reauthorizing  the  Superfund  Pro- 
gram. The  House  bill  provides  for 
slightly  over  a  $10  billion  program. 
The  Senate  bill  calls  for  $7.5  billion. 
But.  the  administration  has  held  out 
for  a  program  of  only  $5.3  billion.  In 
addition,  other  controversial  issues 
separate  the  two  Houses  and  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  complicated  legis- 
lation. 

A  House-Senate  Superfund  confer- 
ence has  been  meeting  regularly  to  re- 
solve differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  since  it  convened  late 
last  month.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
realistic  prospect  that  the  conference 
will  be  able  to  complete  its  work  prior 
to  the  congressional  Easter  recess.  Our 
legislation  is  designed  to  keep  pressure 
on  the  conference  to  complete  its 
work,  but  provide  enough  funding  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  Superfund 
Program  until  a  5-year  reauthorization 
bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  We  have  1 
week  left  before  the  Congress  ad- 
journs for  the  recess,  leaving  EPA  to 
dismantle  the  Superfund  Program. 
Along  with  my  cosponsors,  I  strongly 
support  a  5-year  reauthorization  bill 
to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  Super- 
fund  Program.  But,  we  feel  that  while 
the  conference  continues  to  work  on 
this  bill,  it  would  be  irresponsible  to 
permit  the  dismemberment  of  this 
program.  If  we  do  not  provide  this  in- 
terim funding,  Superfimd  will  suffer 
serious  and.  perhaps,  irreversible 
harm. 


Today  I  am  introducing  two  propos- 
als to  provide  interim  funding  for  Su- 
perfund. They  would  provide  $150  mil- 
lion for  2  months,  a  level  consistent 
with  the  annual  rate  of  funding  pro- 
vided in  the  fiscal  year  1986  HUD-In- 
dependent  Agencies  Appropriations 
bill.  This  legislation  is  necessary  be- 
cause that  money  remains  fenced, 
pending  a  reauthorization  bill  or  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Congress.  Our  legis- 
lation would  unfence  $150  million  of 
the  $861  milion  provided  by  that  bill 
after  the  March  1  Gramm-Rudman  se- 
quester order. 

The  first  bill  is  an  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $150  mil- 
lion from  the  General  Fund  into  the 
Hazardous  Substance  Response  Trust 
Fund.  Under  this  bill,  funds  would  be 
available  immediately  as  repayable  ad- 
vances. 

The  second  bill  would  extend  the  Su- 
perfund taxing  authority  that  expired 
last  fall  for  a  period  of  time  sufficient 
to  generate  $150  million  in  revenues, 
to  be  available  through  Mar.  31.  1986 
as  a  repayable  advance  from  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  against  these  receipts. 

The  objective  of  l)oth  pieces  of  legis- 
lation is  to  assure  adequate  funding  to 
keep  Superfund  intact  and  functioning 
effectvely  without  removing  the  incen- 
tive to  complete  action  on  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  program.  The  HUD-Inde- 
pendent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act 
(Public  Law  99-160)  included  an  ap- 
propriation of  $900  million  from  the 
Trust  Fund  to  support  Superfund  Pro- 
gram activities.  That  amount  was  re- 
duced to  $861.3  million  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  sequester  on  March 
1. 

The  problem  is  that,  with  the  expi- 
ration of  Superfund  taxes  last  fall,  the 
resources  in  the  trust  fund  are  inad- 
equate to  support  this  level  of  oper- 
ation and  the  moneys  are  now 
"fenced"  pending  further  action.  The 
bills  I  am  introducing  today  would 
infuse  enough  money  into  the  Trust 
Fund  to  release  2  month's  worth  of 
the  1986  Superfimd  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  matter 
which  of  these  alternatives  the  Con- 
gress chooses  to  enact.  But  it  is  imper- 
ative that  we  enact  one  or  the  other 
before  the  Easter  recess  begins  on 
March  27.  The  Superfund  Program  is 
rapidly  running  out  of  money  and  will 
actually  start  shutting  down  oper- 
ations as  of  April  1. 

We  caiuiot  allow  this  to  happen. 
Contractors  must  be  able  to  count  on 
work  in  the  pipeline,  or  else  they  have 
to  lay  off  employees.  EPA  personnel 
need  the  resources  to  do  their  jobs. 
And.  it  is  important  that  we  let  them 
know  that  they  will  have  a  job,  to 
ward  off  morale  problems,  and  loss  of 
talent  at  EPA. 

There  is  no  way  to  replace  the 
knowledge,  technical  skill,  and  experi- 
ence embodied  in  contractor  project 
teams  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  takes 


time  to  build  organizational  resources 
of  this  kind.  EPA  Administrator 
Thomas  testified  last  Wednesday 
before  the  HUD-Independent  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  that  it  would 
take  at  least  a  full  year  to  get  contrac- 
tors back  on  board  once  their  con- 
tracts were  terminated.  And  that  as- 
sumes that  they  would  want  to  come 
back  on  board  after  having  been  cut 
off— a  questionable  proposition  at 
best. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  imwlse  to 
provide  open-ended  financing  for  Su- 
perfund at  this  point.  To  do  so  would 
almost  guarantee  prolonged  and  even 
more  difficult  negotiations  among  the 
two  Houses  and  the  administration  on 
the  issues  that  remain  to  be  resolved. 
The  result  could  well  be  a  stalemate 
that  would  kill  the  chance  of  a  reau- 
thorization bill  during  this  session  of 
Congress.  It  would  force  us  to  start 
from  scratch  next  year.  No  one  wants 
to  see  that  happen.  For  this  reason, 
the  legislation  I  am  proposing  would 
limit  the  availability  of  program  fimd- 
ing.  making  funds  available  only  until 
May  31. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  move  quick- 
ly. We  have  about  a  week  before  we 
recess.  We  have  about  2  weeks  before 
EIPA  begins  dismembering  Superfund. 
The  Senate  likes  to  move  in  a  delibera- 
tive maimer.  A  week  is  seldom  enough 
time  to  get  a  measure  through  a  sub- 
committee, let  alone  enacted.  But  I 
also  know  that  when  a  real  emergency 
exists,  the  Congress  can  respond.  We 
have  seen  that  over  the  past  few  weeks 
on  farm  legislation.  I  am  confident 
that,  working  together,  we  can  meet 
this  challenge. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation  and  to 
support  efforts  to  move  this  bill  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  that  I  have  sent  to 
Majority  Leader  Dole,  along  with  my 
cosponsors.  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  a  copy  of  each  bill,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2211 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assevMed. 

SHORT  TITLK 

Skctior  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Hazardous  Substance  Response  Trust 
Fund  Temporary  Funding  Act". 

EXTENSION  or  AUTHORITY  TO  COLLECT 
SUPERTUNI)  TAXES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4611  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  (relating 
to  imposition  of  tax)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Period  of  Application  of  Tax.— The 
taxes  imposed  by  this  section  shall  apply 
during  the  period— 


"(1)  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Hazardous  Substance  Response 
Tniat  Fund  Temporary  Funding  Act,  and 

"(2)  ending  on  any  date  on  which  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  received  in  the  Treasury 
under  this  section  and  section  4M1  total 
$150,000,000". 

(b)  Section  303  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"PERIOD  OP  AUTHORITY  TO  COLLECT  TAXES 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  Unless  reauthorized  by  the 
Congress,  the  authority  to  collect  taxes  con- 
ferred by  this  Act  under  sections  4611  and 
4661  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall- 

"(1)  begin  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Reponse  Trust 
Fund  Temporary  Funding  Act,  and 

"(2)  end  on  any  date  on  which  the  sum  of 
the  amounts  received  in  the  Treasury  under 
sections  4611  and  4661  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  total  $150,000,000.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  estimate 
when  the  level  of  $150,000,000  wUl  by 
reached  and  shall  be  regulation  provide  pro- 
cedures for  the  termination  of  the  tax  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  and  Imposed  under  sec- 
tions 4611  and  4661  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

"(b)  Unless  reauthorized  by  the  Congress 
the  authority  to  collect  Uxes  conferred  by 
this  Act  under  section  4681  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  terminate  after 
September  30,  1985.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  COMPREHENSIVE  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL RESPONSE,  COMPENSATION,  AND  LIABILITY 
ACT  OF  1980 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  223(c)(2)(A)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Uabillty  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  by  deleting  "for  the  following  12 
months,  and"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"as  a  result  of  the  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  made  by  section  2 
of  the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Trust 
Fund  Temporary  Funding  Act,  and '. 

(b)  Section  223(c)(2)(D)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
by  deleting  "September  30,  1985,  and  all  ad- 
vances to  such  Fund  shall  be  repaid  on  or 
before  such  date"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "May  31.  1986". 

8.  2212 
Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
there  is  appropriated,  cut  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Trust 
Fund,  as  a  repayable  advance,  $150,000,000 
to  be  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980.  The  amount  provided  herein  shall  be 
In  addition  to  any  sums  otherwise  available. 
None  of  the  amount  made  available  by  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  obligation  after 
May  31, 1986. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  March  19. 1980. 
Hon.  RoBEiT  Dole, 
Majority  Leader. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  Today  we  introduced  legislation 
to  provide  short-term.  Interim  funding  for 
the  Superfund  program.  We  are  writing  to 


seek  your  aaalstance  In  providing  a  vehicle 
for  the  Senate  to  consider  this  issue  before 
we  recess  for  the  Easter  break. 

As  you  luiow.  taxing  authority  for  the  Su- 
perfund program  expired  on  October  1, 
1986.  The  trust  fund  is  virtually  depleted. 
On  April  1,  EPA  will  begin  to  dismantle  Su- 
perfund by  terminating  contracts  with  com- 
panies that  are  currently  involved  in  clean- 
up actions.  Enforcement  actions  will  be  re- 
duced by  half  and  no  new  cases  will  be  de- 
veloped. Emergency  removals  will  be  cur- 
tailed by  80%.  And.  EPA  would  only  be  able 
to  handle  3  or  4  major  emergencies  a 
month.  Last  month,  EPA  began  the  process 
of  furloughing  its  own  employees. 

We  cannot  permit  this  dismantling  of  the 
program  to  take  place.  It  is  not  possible  to 
stop  a  program  the  size  and  complexity  of 
the  Superfund  program  and  start  It  over 
again  without  Irreparable  damage. 

The  Superfund  conference  has  been  meet- 
ing regularly  since  it  convened  late  last 
month.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  realistic 
prospect  that  the  conference  will  be  able  to 
complete  lU  work  prior  to  the  Easter  recess. 
Our  legislation  Is  designed  to  keep  pressure 
on  the  conference  to  complete  its  work,  but 
provide  enough  funding  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Superfund  program. 

We  have  Introduced  two  proposals  to  pro- 
vide interim  funding  for  Superfund.  They 
would  provide  $150  million  for  60  days,  a 
level  consistent  with  the  annual  rate  provid- 
ed In  the  FY86  HUD-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations  bill. 

One  proposal  would  extend  the  existing 
Superfund  tax  to  raise  $150  million  for  the 
program,  with  the  funds  available  for  obli- 
gation from  April  1  to  May  31  as  a  repay- 
able advance.  The  second  proposal  would 
merely  make  a  direct  appropriation  of  $150 
million  available  to  the  program  as  a  repay- 
able advance,  without  extending  Superfund 
taxing  authority. 

Both  proposals  require  EPA  to  operate 
the  program  at  a  pace  and  scale  consistent 
with  one-quarter  of  the  post-sequester  FYSe 
appropriation  of  $861  million. 

Time  Is  of  the  essence.  We  have  one  week 
left  before  the  Congress  adjourns  for  the 
recess,  leaving  EPA  to  dismantle  the  Super- 
fund  program.  We  all  support  a  full,  five- 
year  reauthorization  bill  for  Superfund. 
But,  we  feel  that  while  the  conference  con- 
tinues to  work  on  this  bill.  It  would  be  irre- 
sponsible to  permit  the  dismemberment  of 
this  program.  If  we  do  not  provide  this  in- 
terim funding,  Superfund  will  suffer  serious 
and,  perhaps,  irreversible  harm. 

Calendar  Order  393.  H.R.  3629,  is  pending 
on  the  calendar  and  could  be  used  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  a  direct  appropriations  bill.  If  a 
short-term  extension  of  existing  Superfund 
taxes,  combined  with  an  unfencing  of  FY86 
monies  is  preferable,  a  Houae-passed  reve- 
nue measure  In  the  Finance  Committee 
could  be  used. 

We  urge  you  to  give  our  proposals  serious 
consideration  and  schedule  an  appropriate 
bill  for  Senate  consideration  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Sincerely, 
Robert  T.  Stafford,  Patrick  J.  Leahy, 
John  H.  Chafee,  Dave  Durenberger, 
Gordon  J.  Humphrey,  Quentln  N.  Bur- 
dick,  Frank  R.  Lautenberg,  Lloyd 
Bentaen,  Oeorge  J.  MitcheU,  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan,  Max  Baucus. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Bill  Bradley.* 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself, 
ISx.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Wilson): 


8.  2213.  A  bUl  to  amend  MCtion  406 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize transportation  for  the  depend- 
ents and  household  effects  of  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who 
received  a  punitive  discharge,  is  dis- 
missed from  service,  or  Lb  sentenced  to 
a  certain  period  of  confinement,  and 
to  amend  chapter  56  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  certain  medi- 
cal and  dental  care  for  certain  depend- 
ents of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  receive  a  punitive  dis- 
charge or  are  dismissed  for  abuse  of 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

MILITARY  DEPENDENT*  PROTICTIOH  ACT 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Glenn  and  Senator  Wilson.  I 
send  a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  corrects  a  se- 
rious problem  suffered  by  a  small  but 
significant  population— military  de- 
pendents who  have  been  physically  or 
sexually  abused  by  a  member  of  the 
military  who  is  less  than  honorably 
discharged  from  the  service. 

This  matter  came  to  my  attention 
when  I  tried  to  help  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, a  military  wife,  who  had  a 
tragic  problem.  Her  husband  had  sexu- 
ally abused  their  children.  When  she 
reported  him  through  appropriate 
military  channels,  court  martial  pro- 
ceedings were  initiated.  She  then  real- 
ized that  after  many  years  in  the  serv- 
ice with  her  husband,  she  and  her  chil- 
dren were  going  to  lose  all  benefits,  in- 
cluding those  that  would  help  them 
cope  with  the  crisis  of  family  violence. 
She  felt  that  she  had  no  choice  but  to 
plead  for  leniency  for  her  husband. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  had  sexually 
abused  her  children,  and  despite  her 
efforts  to  protect  those  children,  she 
and  her  children  would  be  further 
jeopardized  if  her  husband  were  pun- 
ished. 

I  contacted  the  military  authorities 
on  her  behalf  but  was  told  that  under 
current  law,  there  was  no  way  to  help 
this  family.  As  frustrated  as  I  was 
trying  to  assist  in  this  case.  I  learned 
that,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  an  iso- 
lated case.  I  believe  that  we  have  a 
special  obligation  to  those  families 
who  are  victimized  by  the  military 
spouse. 

Mr.  President,  dependents  who  have 
been  physically  or  sexually  abused  by 
a  member  of  the  military  are  in  double 
jeopardy.  Many  choose  to  endure  the 
abuse  rather  than  report  it  and  face, 
not  only  the  shame  of  being  victim- 
ized, but  also  the  loss  of  benefits  that 
may  be  critical  to  cope  with  this  crisis. 
Loss  of  the  breadwinner  is  a  major  dis- 
incentive in  the  civilian  population 
that  frequently  deters  mothers  from 
reporting  violence  against  themselves 
and  their  dependent  children.  Military 
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dependents  are  even  more  vulnerable. 
In  addition  to  loss  of  support,  they  are 
denied  access  to  medlcsEd  treatment 
necessary  to  deal  with  their  situation. 

Mr.  President,  research  said  clinical 
evidence  on  family  violence  points  to 
the  victims'  need  for  therapeutic  inter- 
vention. These  families  need,  at  the 
very  least,  to  have  their  medical  needs 
attended  to  for  a  transitory  period 
untU  they  can  reestablish  themselves 
in  the  civilian  commimlty.  This  legisla- 
tion would  provide  dependents  who 
have  suffered  through  intrafamilial 
physical  and  sexual  abuse  a  year  of 
such  medical  care.  Physically  and  sex- 
ually abused  children  can  be  helped, 
but  only  if  they  are  provided  with  ap- 
propriate intervention.  Without  help, 
the  intergenerationaJ  cycle  of  abuse  is 
allowed  to  persist  unabated  such  that 
the  abused  children  of  today  are  most 
likely  to  become  the  abusive  parents 
of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  military  has  made 
great  strides  in  recent  years  to  address 
the  problems  of  child  and  spousal 
abuse.  Victims  of  this  hidden  violence 
must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  through 
the  cracks  of  both  military  and  civilian 
communities  when  the  military 
member  is  discharged  under  less  than 
honorable  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  an  immediate  prob- 
lem faced  by  all  families  of  less  than 
honorably  discharged  military  mem- 
bers is  that  they  are  abandoned  far 
from  family  and  support  networks. 
They  must  vacate  military  housing, 
usually  within  30  days,  but  are  not  en- 
titled to  movement  of  their  household 
goods.  A  sympathetic  base  commander 
may  allow  the  family  to  remain  in 
military  housing  a  bit  longer  than  per- 
mitted, or  the  Red  Cross  may  step  in 
with  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  military  dependents 
frequently  relocate  with  the  military 
member,  as  often  as  every  few  years. 
Military  families  deserve  a  minimum 
level  of  secimty  that  tf  their  spouse  or 
parent  violates  the  law,  they  will  not 
be  abandoned  in  a  place  far  from  their 
home  of  origin  and  their  support  net- 
works. This  legislation  will  ensure  that 
such  families  are  able  to  move  back  to 
their  homes,  where  they  can  resimie 
their  lives.  After  uprooting  for  a  mili- 
tary move  every  few  years,  they 
should  not  find  themselves  far  from 
family  and  friends,  with  no  way  to  get 
home. 

Bfr.  President,  all  families,  civilian 
and  military,  whose  spouses  and  par- 
ents engage  in  wrongdoing  suffer. 
However,  in  the  military,  problems  are 
exacerbated  since  families  are  isolated 
from  kin  and  frequently  without  the 
longer  term  friendships  that  families 
outside  of  the  military  can  establish  in 
their  communities.  Also,  with  frequent 
moves,  about  which  they  have  little 
say,  spouses  do  not  have  the  same  op- 
portunities as  their  civilian  counter- 


parts to  develop  their  own  careers  to 
provide  economic  security. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
assure  families  that  if  they  make  a 
commitment  to  support  those  defend- 
ing our  country,  they  will  not  be  aban- 
doned by  our  Government.  It  wUl 
assure  them  that  if  they  are  subjected 
to  intrafamilial  physical  or  sexual  as- 
sault they  will  not  be  denied  medical 
treatment  when  they  are  most  in  need 
of  it.  It  will  provide  dependents  with 
their  minimal  need  to  return  to  their 
homes  if.  through  the  wongdoings  of 
their  spouses  and  parents,  they  are  no 
longer  under  the  protection  of  mili- 
tary. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  first  made 
aware  of  this  problem,  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  we  would  allow  families 
to  be  so  unduly  punished  and  aban- 
doned by  our  Government  that  they 
have  tried  to  serve.  Tet,  that  is  the 
case  today.  While  the  military  spouse 
has  behaved  badly,  and  been  separated 
from  the  service  as  a  result,  it  does  not 
seem  fair  to  unduly  jeopardize  the 
future  of  those  family  members  who 
in  good  faith  have  supported  the  de- 
fense of  our  country.  This  legislation 
makes  help  possible. 

tAi.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2213 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  406  (aK2KA)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  a  member 
who— 

"(i)  is  separated  from  the  service  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty:  and 

"(U)  on  the  date  of  his  separation  from 
the  service  or  release  from  active  duty,  has 
not  served  or  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
time  equal  to  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
period  of  time  for  which  he  initially  enlisted 
or  otherwise  initially  agreed  to  serve, 
may  be  provided  transportation  under  this 
subsection  for  his  dependents  only  by  trans- 
portation in  kind  by  the  least  expensive 
mode  of  transportation  available  or  by  a 
monetary  allowance  that  does  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  Government  of  such  trans- 
portation in  idnd.". 

(bKl)  The  first  sentence  of  section  406(h) 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(1)  If  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  that  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  a  member  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  or  his  dependents  and  the  United  States. 
he  may,  when  orders  directing  a  change  of 
permanent  station  for  the  member  con- 
cerned have  not  been  issued,  or  when  they 
have  been  issued  but  cannot  be  used  as  au- 
thority for  the  transportation  of  his  de- 
pendents, baggage,  and  household  effects— 

"(A)  authorize  the  movement  of  the  mem- 
ber's dependents,  baggage,  and  household 
effects  at  the  station  to  an  appropriate  loca- 
tion in  the  United  States  or  Its  possessions 
or  the  country  of  the  dependents'  origin,  in 
the  event  the  dependents  are  foreign  na- 


tionals, and  prescribe  transportation  in 
kind,  reimbursement  therefor,  or  a  mone- 
tary allowance  in  place  thereof,  as  the  case 
may  be.  as  authorized  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  member  described  In 
paragraph  (2KA).  authorize  the  transporta- 
tion of  one  motor  vehicle  owned  by  the 
member  or  for  his  or  her  dependents'  per- 
sonal use  to  that  location  by  means  of  trans- 
portation authorized  under  section  2634  of 
tiUe  10.". 

(2)  Section  406(h)  of  such  tiUe  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

'(2)  A  member  referred  to  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  is  a  member  who— 

"(A)  is  serving  at  a  station  outside  the 
United  States  or  in  Hawaii  or  Alaska; 

"(B)  receives  an  administrative  discharge 
under  other  than  honorable  conditions:  or 

"(C)  Is  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  to  be 
confined  for  a  period  of  more  than  30  days, 
to  receive  a  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge, or  to  be  dismissed  from  a  uniformed 
service,  if  the  sentence  is  approved  under 
section  860(cH2)  of  Utle  10.". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Section  1076  of  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(eXl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3).  if— 

"(A)  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  re- 
ceives a  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge or  is  dismissed  from  a  uniformed 
service  as  a  result  of  a  court-martial  convic- 
tion for  an  offense  involving  abuse  of  a  de- 
pendent of  the  member,  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  administering  Secretary  for  such  uni- 
formed service;  and 

"(B)  the  abused  dependent  needs  medical 
or  dental  care  for  an  injury  or  illness  result- 
ing from  the  abuse. 

the  administering  Secretary  may.  upon  re- 
quest of  the  abused  dependent,  furnish 
medical  or  dental  care  to  the  dependent  for 
the  treatment  of  such  injury  or  illness  in  fa- 
culties of  the  uniformed  services. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3).  upon  re- 
quest of  any  dependent  of  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  punished  for  an  abuse  as 
described  in  paragraph  (IK A),  the  adminis- 
tering Secretary  for  such  uniformed  service 
may  furnish  medical  care  in  facilities  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  the  dependent  for  the 
treatment  of  any  adverse  health  condition 
resulting  from  such  dependent's  knowledge 
of  (A)  the  abuse,  or  (B)  any  injury  or  illness 
suffered  by  the  abused  person  as  a  result  of 
such  abuse. 

"(3)  Medical  and  dental  care  furnished  to 
a  dependent  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  in  facilities  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)— 

"(A)  shall  be  limited  to  the  health  care 
pre8Crit>ed  by  section  1077  of  this  title; 

"(B)  shall  be  subject  to  the  availabUity  of 
space  and  facilities  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  medical  and  dental  staff;  and 

"(C)  shall  terminate  1  year  after  the  date 
on  which  the  member  is  discharged  or  dis- 
missed from  a  uniformed  service  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (IK A).". 

(bKl)  Section  1079  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(hKl)  Contracts  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  also  provide  for  medical 
care  for  dependents  of  former  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  are  authorized 
to  receive  medical  and  dental  care  under 
section  1076(e)  of  this  UUe  in  fadliUes  of 
the  uniformed  services. 
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"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
medical  care  in  the  case  of  a  dependent  de- 
scribed in  secUon  1076(e)  shall  be  furnished 
under  the  same  conditions  and  subject  to 
the  same  limitations  as  medical  care  fur- 
nished under  this  section  to  spouses  and 
children  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices described  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"(3)  Medical  care  may  be  furnished  to  a 
dependent  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  only 
for  an  injury,  illness,  or  other  condition  de- 
scribed in  section  1076(e)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  to  contracts  entered  into 
under  section  1079(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.* 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Braouey  and 
Senator  Wilsoh  in  introducing  this 
legislation  to  help  alleviate  some  of 
the  problems  caused  by  the  tragedy  of 
spouse  abuse  or  child  abuse  in  military 

families. 

The  existence  of  spouse  and  child 
abuse  is  a  tragic  reality  that  pervades 
all  segments  of  our  society,  including 
the  military.  Although  the  Defense 
Department  estimates  that  the 
number  of  military  members  dis- 
charged from  the  services  each  year 
for  some  form  of  dependent  abuse  is 
probably  only  In  the  hundreds,  this 
relatively  small  number  does  not  di- 
minish the  seriousness  of  this  problem 
or  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

This  bill  would  give  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  discretion- 
ary authority  to  provide  a  permanent 
change  of  station  sepsoTition  move  to 
dependents  of  military  memi>ers  who 
receive  an  other  than  honorable  dis- 
charge, and  to  provide  medical  care  in 
a  military  medical  facility  or  under 
CHAMPUS  for  dependents  of  a  mili- 
tary member  convicted  of  dependent 
abuse  for  up  to  1  year  after  the  mem- 
ber's discharge  from  the  service. 

Under  current  law  (10  U.S.C.  404. 
406),  a  military  member  who  is  dis- 
charged from  the  service  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions  Ls  provided 
a  permanent  change  of  station  separa- 
tion move  for  himself  and  his  depend- 
ents "only  by  transportation  in  kind 
by  the  least  expensive  mode  of  trans- 
porUtion  available  or  by  a  monetary 
allowance  that  does  not  exceed  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  such  trans- 
portation in  kin(L" 

The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to 
deny  dependents  of  military  members 
separated  from  the  service  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions  any 
ability  to  move  their  household  goods 
at  Government  expense  as  part  of  a 
separation  move. 

The  effect  of  this  provision,  howev- 
er, has  been  limited  to  military  mem- 
bers serving  in  the  continental  United 
States.  Section  406(h)  of  title  10  cur- 
rently gives  the  service  Secretaries  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  provide  a  full 
permanent  change  of  station  move  to 
return  military  members  and  their 
families  from  overseas  areas  "if  the 


Secretary  concerned  determines  it  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  member 
or  his  dependents  and  the  United 
States. "  In  practice,  the  service  Secre- 
taries have  been  using  this  discretion- 
ary authority  to  provide  a  full  perma- 
nent change  of  station  separation 
move  to  most  military  members,  their 
dependents  and  their  household  goods 
who  are  discharged  overseas  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions. 

Section  1  of  our  legislation  would 
provide  the  same  discretionary  author- 
ity for  the  service  Secretaries  to  pro- 
vide a  full  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion separation  move  for  a  military 
member  with  dependents  who  is  sepa- 
rated under  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions in  the  United  SUtes  that  cur- 
rently exists  in  overseas  areas.  Under 
this  authority,  the  service  Secretary 
could  authorize  a  full  permanent 
change  of  station  separation  move  for 
a  military  member  with  dependents 
who  is  discharged  from  the  service  for 
other  than  honorable  conditions  if  he 
determined  such  a  move  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  member,  his  de- 
pendents, or  the  United  States.  The 
sole  purpose  of  this  discretionary  au- 
thority, Mr.  President,  is  to  allow  the 
service  Secretaries  to  mitigate  the 
hardship  on  the  family  members  in 
the  case  of  a  military  member  who  Is 
discharged  under  other  than  honora- 
ble conditions. 

Our  legislation  contains  one  change 
to  current  practice  in  this  area.  Cur- 
rently, military  members  are  author- 
ized a  permanent  change  of  station 
separation  move  no  longer  than  the 
move  necessary  to  go  from  their  final 
duty  station  to  their  home  of  record. 
Our  legislation  provides  the  service 
Secretary  discretionary  authority  to 
provide  a  permanent  change  of  station 
move  to  an  "appropriate  l<x»tion." 
which  in  some  instances  could  be 
beyond  the  home  of  record. 

The  purpose  of  this  chsuige  is  to  give 
the  service  Secretaries  discretionary 
authority  to  provide  military  depend- 
ents who  may  have  been  the  victims  of 
dependent  abuse  a  permanent  change 
of  station  separation  move  to  a  sup- 
portive environment  that  may  be 
beyond  the  military  member's  home  of 
record.  In  providing  this  authority, 
however,  we  expect  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  use  their  rulemaking  au- 
thority to  provide  transportation 
beyond  the  home  of  record  only  when 
absolutely  necessary  and  only  in  cases 
of  dependent  abuse.  The  Manpower 
and  Personnel  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  care- 
fully monitor  the  implementation  of 
this  provision  to  ensure  that  the  mili- 
tary services  comply  with  the  Intent  of 
this  legi^tion. 

With  the  second  provision  of  our  leg- 
islation, Mr.  President,  we  are  fulfill- 
ing a  moral  obligation  to  the  victims  of 
dependent  abuse  in  military  families. 
Section  2  of  our  bill  gives  the  service 


Secretary  discretionary  authority  to 
provide  medical  care  in  a  military  med- 
ical facility  or  under  CHAMPUS.  upon 
request,  to  the  abused  dependents  of  a 
military  member  who  receives  a  dis- 
honorable or  bad-conduct  charge  or 
who  is  dismissed  from  the  servioe  as  a 
result  of  a  court-martial  conviction  for 
an  offense  involving  abuse  of  a  de- 
pendent of  the  member. 

Under  current  law.  the  dependents 
of  a  military  member  discharged  from 
the  service  for  spouse  abuse  or  child 
abuse  lose  all  eligibility  for  medical 
care  in  a  military  medical  facility  or 
imder  CHAMPUS  when  the  member 
leaves  the  service.  In  essence,  because 
they  lose  all  benefits  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  these  dependents  are  vic- 
timized a  second  time.  They  may  be 
left  with  no  apparent  means  of  sup- 
port, and  are  also  denied  basic,  neces- 
sary medical  care  that  may  be  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  injury  inflicted  by 
the  former  service  member. 

Our  bill  would  allow  victims  of  de- 
pendent abuse,  upon  request,  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  medical  care  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  for  up  to  1  year  fol- 
lowing the  military  member's  dis- 
charge. This  care  would  be  provided 
under  the  same  priority  system  and  on 
the  same  space  available  basis  as  if  the 
member  were  still  In  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  been  unable  to  identify  the 
exact  number  of  military  members  dis- 
charged from  the  services  each  year 
for  some  form  of  dependent  abuse. 
The  number  Is  relatively  small— prob- 
ably in  the  hundreds— and  as  a  result 
the  cost  of  extending  medical  care  to 
the  victims  of  dependent  abuse  in 
these  cases  will  be  small. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  commend  Sena- 
tor Braolct  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  assist 
abused  dependents  of  military  mem- 
bers in  restoring  their  health  and  well- 
being.  Unfortunately,  we  can't  legis- 
late away  spouse  abuse  or  child  abuse 
In  the  military  or  in  any  other  seg- 
ment of  society.  But  we  can  try  to 
create  a  supportive  environment  in 
which  the  victims  can  recover  from 
this  tragedy.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
liXAHT.  and  Mr.  Prozmiri): 
S.  2216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act  to  ensure  safer  pesticides  and 
to  better  protect  the  public  and  the 
environment,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrictilture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry'. 


JMI 
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FKMBAL  nisacnciPK.  ruHGicisB.  AHD  ducs  exceeding  the  Govemment-estab-  8.  2315 

■ODKHTiciDB  ACT  AMxifDifxirre  lishcd  tolenuice  levels  for  pesticides.  It  Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Home  of 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  also  requires  that  U.S.  pesticide  manu-  Repretentative*   of  the    United   State*   of 

today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  facturers    give    foreign    governments  ^"i^'^o  *"  Congress  assembled. 

Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro-  better  notification  prior  to  exporting  sbction  i.  short  TrrLK  and  table  ov  con- 

denticide  Act  [FIFRA].  This  act  estab-  canceled    susnended    or  restriot^.iTJ  ""^""^ 

lishes  the  standards  and  procedures  by  ^SS«:  *"^P*"**^-  "'^  restrlcted-uae  (,,  short  TrrLt-This  Act  may  be  cited 

which  the  Environmental   Protection  pnV'„„„„  „„.„   nHo«.j/M.i  «,««„fo«  ^  ^^*  "Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and 

Agency  regulates  the  production  and  ,  ^°^  """"^  ^^^:  chemlca^  manufac-  Rodentlclde  Act  Amendment*  of  19M". 

aoDllcation  of  ^ticid^^sed  for  a^i^  ^^^^    *"**    environmentalists     have  (b)  Tabl.  or  Coirrnrre.-The  table  of  con- 

^^u  ,^1  o?,,^!^  »c  ^11  «  for  nff^l  argued  over  this  issue  of  the  publics  tenU  is  as  foUows: 

cultural  purposes,  as  weu  as  for  many  _„„      »_  i,     ,ti,       j      ,  ^          .  .  d.— 

«>no»>i  »«^.i<llv.»iH  r«»vr4i,<.fc  accBss  to  hcalth  and  safety  registra-  p««« 

general  household  products.  Environmentalists   w^ued  Sec.  1.  Short  tlUe  and  table  of  con- 

The  bill  is  a  bipartisan  effort  that  "°",  °^^^   £Jivironmeniaiisis   arguea  ^ 

reflects  an  accord  reached  between  the  i?.':/'^^?"''!;^  f^^i^lTL*"*^  *^*  ^'  Sec.  2.  Referen^toth^'^^rilito: 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso-  ^"f''^  pressed  for  Umlted  releases  in  sectlclde.  Fungicide,  and  Roden- 

ciation,  a  trade  association  represent-  °.™®''  ^.  Protect  proprietary  mforma-  tlclde  Act 3 

ing  92  manufacturing  companies,  and  ''°"-  '^^'^  accord  calls  upon  the  manu-  xiTLE  I— PREREGISTRATION  ACCESS 

the  Campaign  for  Pesticide  Reform,  a  facturers   to   develop   a   summary   of  to  DATA 

coalition    of    41    environmental,    con-  health  and  safety  data.  Such  summa-  sec.   101.  Prereglstratlon  access  to 

sumer.  and  labor  groups.  The  accord  "es  shall   be  made  available   to  the  data 3 

addresses    some    13    broad    areas    in  public  upon  request.  In  addition,  the  Sec.  102.  Criminal  penalties  for  dis- 

PIPRA  where  there  has  been  tradl-  public  will  be  allowed  limited  access  to  closure  of  information 8 

tlonal     disagreement     among     these  health   and  safety   registration   data  title  n— conditional 

groups.  prior  to  the  Environmental  Protection  registration 

I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  willing-  Agency's  approval  of  a  pesticide  regis-  Sec.  201.  Conditional  registration 9 

ness  of  the  agricultural  chemical  in-  tration.  title  HI—reregistration  and 

dustry  and  the  public  interest  groups  The  biU  increases  the  Envlronmen-  REVENUES 

to  negotiate  their  differences  and  de-  tal   Protection   Agency's   authority  to  Sec.  301.  Definition  of  outstanding 

velop  bipartisan  solutions  to  difficult  regulate  inert  ingredients  with  priority  data  requirement 12 

problems.  The  Congress  has  not  en-  given  to  those  inert  ingredients  that  Sec.  302.  Reregistration  of  pesticides.        13 

acted   amendments   to   FIFRA   since  present  the  greatest  risk  to  the  envi-  TITLE  rv— INERT  ingredients 

1978  and  clearly  the  opportunities  for  ronment.  A  case  has  been  made  that  Sec.   401.   E>efinition  of  ingredient 

passage    of    such    amendments    were  many  inert  ingredients  which  may  be  statement 21 

very  limited  as  long  as  the  chemical  in-  inactive    to    plants    and    pests    may  Sec.  402.  Compensation  for  dau  on 

dustry  and  the  enviroimiental  groups  remain  quite  active  and  toxic  to  other  ^^^  ingredients 22 

remained  at  odds.  Farmers,  environ-  life  forms.  I  am  aware  of  the  concerns  ^- *?!;H.?,^°yJ!i  °^r!I!!L'™"°°  ''"" 

mentalists.   as  weU   as   the   chemical  expressed  by  many  groups  for  the  reg-  Sec  4M  ^^ty  ItetSLu^ev^l" 

manufacturing  industry,  suffered  as  a  ulation  of  inert  ingredients  and  I  can  opment  plans  for  inert  Ingredl- 

result  of  this  stalemate.  assure  these  groups  that  the  Senate  ents 24 

The  most  fundamental  change  pro-  committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  Sec.  405.  Substitution  of  inert  ingre- 

posed  by  this  bill  is  the  reregistration  and  Forestry  will  review  this  area  care-  *"ente 31 

of  pesticides  marketed  prior  to  the  ere-  fully  in  the  hearing  process  Sec.  406.  Labeling  of  inert  ingredi- 

ation  of  FIFRA  in  1972.  These  prod-  m^    President    iriven  the  extent  of  ®"'* '^ 

ucts  were  registered  using  standards  thk  binJ^T^Tn  Pff^rt  ?  rfn  nn?  rS  Sec.  407.  Formula  statements 32 

that  are  not  reflective  of  todav's  more  ^^is  bipartisan  effort,  I  do  not  claun  to  gee.  408.  Disclosure  of  inert  Ingredl- 

-f^^~I*    *J^-        -^   •           ^»    ^  wholeheartedly  endorse  each  provision          ents 33 

stringent    testing    requirements.    For  -rt„»oi„-H  •>,  f^so  koi  t  w^m^,Z  k<^«,<>»  z^ *** 

nearly   13  years,  the  current  sUtute  ~°S^,^p^,uttn  J^n^nT!' I^J^'  TITLE  V-PUBUC  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

has  instructed  the  Environmental  Pro-  "'1^„  ^^^f°\^T^^,  *i^  Sec.  501.  Registration  sUtements 34 

tection  Agency  to  reregister  these  pes-  ^^?„?  ^^^J^a^-          i^T^f^  ^-  ^^-  R^^™"""  "^  esUbllsh- 

ticides      using      today's      standards,  changes  if  FIFRA.  It  is  a  good-faith  ments 36 

Progress  in  this  area  has  been  slow  ^"^"^    ^    '■^^^«.  "^°f    deferences  TITLE  VI-DATA  DISCLOSURE  TO 

with  more  than  600  active  ingredients  among  competing  intereste.  states 

remaining  on   the   market.   This   bill  As  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Re-  Sec.  601.  DaU  disclosure  to  SUtes 37 

proposes  an  aggressive  reregistration  search    Conservation.    Forestry    and  TITLE  vii-CANCELLA-nON 

program  whereby  each  of  these  active  General  Legislation  Subcommittee.  I  PROCEDURES 

Ingredients      must      be      reregistered  *™    aware    that    some    organizations  sec.    701.    interim    administrative 

within  7  years.  The  manufacturer  of  ^*^®  concerns  with  specific  aspects  of  review 38 

the  reregistered  pesticide  is  assessed  a  ^^^  ^^-  ^  ^"^  aware  of  concerns  by  Sec.  702.  Cancellation  and  change  in 

fee  in  order  to  assist  the  Envlronmen-  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  cla^iftoition    ....  42 

tal    Protection    Agency    in    meeting  over  the  aggressive  schedule  for  rereg-  Sec.  Joa^PubLlc  hearings  and  scien- 

these   aggressive   reregistration   dead-  lotion   of   old   pesticides    that    has  sec.  704.  Heari^i  ■foiio^i^-tateiii 

lines.  been   proposed   m   this  legislation.   I  administrative  review 47 

In    addition    to    the    reregistration  would  simply  indicate  that  I  am  pre-  TITLE  VIII-PALBE  OR  INVALID  DATA 

question,  the  bUl  requires  the  Environ-  Pared  to  receive  testimony  from  aU  m-  c«.  oni  f-«„^»iufin„  „f  ~»i,t~t.«„ 

mental  Protection  Agency  to  cancel  a  terested  and  affected  parties  and  will  ^b^^^f^  ormval^u              so 

pesticide  registration  if  the  registrant  give  full  consideration  to  those  con-  gee.   802.   Unlawful   acte  involving 

has  willfuDy  submitted  false  or  invalid  cemed  with  certain  aspects  of  this  leg-  false  daU 53 

data  to  support  such  a  registration,  islatlon.  title  rx— inspection  OF 

The  bill  limits  the  use  of  conditional  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  laboratories 

registrations  until  the  registrant  has  sent  that  the  text  of  this  legislation  sec.  901.  inspection  of  laboratories....         54 

provided  adequate  health  and  safety  and  an  executive  summary  be  printed  title  X— EXPORT  OF  PESTICIDES 

data.  in  the  Record  at  this  time.  a~.  inni  rw.fini»inn  «f  n,i.h~nw-H           u 

With  regard  to  pesticides  involved  in  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  ^-  1002    Definition  S^KS 

international  commerce,  the  bill  pro-  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  country 55 

hibits  food  imports  that  contain  resl-  Rbcoho,  as  foUows:  Sec.  1003.  Boolcs  and  records"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!        55 
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Sec   1004   Pesticides  and  devices  In-  new  or  entity,  or  affiliate  thereof,  engaged        "(I)  knowingly  vlolatea  such  section;  or 

tended  for  export                                  66  In  the  production,  sale,  or  dtatributlon  of  a        "(ID  knowingly  allows  daU  to  be  made 

Sec.  1005.  CanceUatlon  notices  fur-  pesticide;                                                            avaUable  In  violation  of  such  section. 

nlshed  to  foreign  govemmenU 60  "(II)  identify  any  business,  employer,  or    ^aU  be  fined  not  more  than  1100,000,  or 

Sec.   1006.  Cooperation   in  interna-  other  entity,  if  any,  on  whose  behalf  the     imprisoned  for  not  more  than  3  yean,  or 

tlonal  efforts 61  person  Is  requesting  access  to  the  data;  and    both.". 

Sec.  1007.  Tolerances  for  agrlcultur-  "(111)  affirm  that  the  person  wUl  not  in-                  ii_rnvnrnni«Ai  RrrtHTRATinN 

al  commodities 62  tcntlonally  or  recklessly  violate  this  para-        TITLB  ll-COffDITlONAL  REGISTRA-nON 

TITLE  XI— AUTHORIZATION  FOR  graph.                                                                 sEC.  Mi.(X)NDmoNALRBGi8TiunoN. 

APPROPRLA-nONS  "(Iv)  Section  1001  of  title  18.  United  SUtes       Subparagraphs   (B)   and   (C)   of   section 

sec.  1101.  Authorization  for  appro-  Sr  thU  iubpa^p"  '^"™*"°"  "^^    3(c)(7)  (7  U.8.C  136a(cK7HB)  and  (O)  are 

Priatlons •-;•-;:=;"     ^f  '^^PKl)  Dau  ^eS'li  a  pesticide  shall  be    TfSS?  ^^Sl^iSX  may  condition- 

TITLE  XII-EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION  ^^^e  available  to  a  person  only  for  the  pur-     ^.i^^Sen^the  Str^UoToft^p^tS^S) 

Sec.  1201.  Employee  protection 64  pose  of  perm  tting  the  person  to  comment        ^,^  additional  uses  of  such  pesticide  not- 

TITLE  XIII-TECHNICAL  to  the  Administrator  on  the  application  for     ^^^f^^i^nding  the  fact  that  daU  concerning 

AMENDMENTS  n^tnXion  of  the  Pesticide^  ,,«„«..  him  und     the  pesticide  may  be  Insufficient  to  support 

Sec.  1301.  Table  of  contents 64  .^.^^'^I'^Tc^s.f^^^^  not  Se                       ^  unconditional  amendment.  If  the  Admln- 

TITLE  XIV-EFFECnVE  DATE  ''"■^af'^Z^iTltS  Tt^ferred  to     l.trator  determines  that- 

sec.  1401.  Effective  date 67  any  other  Indlvidu^  or  entity  for  "use  to       "<l  "l!/PP"f^'/"  »"^^^ 

8EC  t  REreRENCBS  TO  THE  FBDERAL  INSECTI.  obUln  approval  to  sell,  manufacture,  or  dls-    """t^^f.^Vn^Yi  ,,i!^ 

ciDE.  FiWGiciDE.  AND  RODENTiciDE     tribute  a  pestlcldc  anywhere  in  the  world;    Proposed  addltonai  use. ,_,.  _    .     ,.  _ 

^CT  and  amending  the  registration  In  the 
Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided.  .(id  may  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  in  manner  proposed  by  the  aPPjIcant  would 
whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or  any  court  or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  or  not  materially  Increase  the  risk  of  any  un- 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend-  any  SUte  or  political  subdivision  thereof  reasonable  adverse  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro-  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Administrator  ment;  and  ,  ,  .w  wu 
vision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  on  the  registration  of  the  pesticide  or  after  (HI)  the  additional  use  U  in  the  pubUc 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  such  decision  if  the  application  for  registra-     interest. 

the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro-  tion  Is  denied.                                                           "(»)  Notwithstanding  clause  (1).  no  regls- 
denticlde  Act  (7  U.S.C.  136  et  seq.).  "(Ill)  DaU  relating  to  a  pesticide  may  be    tration  of  a  pesticide  may  be  amended  to 
Tpn  v  I    PBFRRriHTRATinN  AcrESS  TO  reasonably  quoted  In  commenU  submitted     permit  an  additional  use  of  such  pesticide  li 
TITLE  I-PKEBEGISTTiATiON  ACCKSJ8  iv  ^  ^^^  Administrator.  Such  commenU  may     the  Administrator  has  Issued  a  notice  stat- 
^»<,  «>.....  not  be  made  public  prior  to  the  decision  of    Ing  that  such  pesticide,  or  any  Ingredient 
8BC  i»i.  PRBBEGISTRATION  ACCESS  TO  DATA.  ^^^  Administrator  on  the  registration  of  the    thereof,  meeu  or  exceeds  risk  criteria  assrv 
(a)  Ik  Gekkral.— Section  3(c)  (7  U.S.C.  p^gticide  or  after  such  decision  If  the  appU-    elated  in  whole  or  In  part  with  human  dle- 
136a(c))  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  j^tlon  for  registration  is  denied.                        tary  exposure  specified  In  regulations  Issued 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph:  .,(,yj  g^g^  ^j^ta  and  conunente  may  be  dls-     under  thU  Act. 
"(9)  Prdwgistra-iok  acciss  to  data.—  closed  consUtent  with  section  10  after  regis-       "(111)  An  applicant  seeking  amended  regls- 
"(A)  Prior  to  the  registration  of  a  pestl-  tration  of  the  pesticide.                                      tration    under    this    subparagraph    shall 
cide,  the  Administrator  shall  provide,  in  ac-  •■(qhI)  DaU  relating  to  a  pesticide  may  be    submit  such  daU  as  would  be  required  to 
cordance  with  this  paragraph,  public  access  examined  at  an  office  of  the  EnvlronmenUl     obUln   regUtratlon   of   a  similar  pesticide 
to  health,  safety,  and  environmenUl  data  protection  Agency  or  an  appropriate  SUte     under  paragraph  (6). 
that  are  submitted  in  support  of  an  initial  agency  that  complies  with  this  section  and        .(jy)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (v).  if 
application  for  the  registration  of  a  new  j,^y  ^^^  ^  removed  from  such  office.               the  applicant  is  unable  to  submit  an  Item  of 
active  Ingredient  or  initial  food  use  of  a  pre-  ,.(^)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a    ^ta  (other  than  daU  pertaining  to  the  pre- 
viously registered  active  ingredient.  record  of  the  persons  who  Inspect  daU.  A     p^gg^  additional  use)  because  It  has  not  yet 
"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  In  ^^y  ^f  the  record  entry  shall  be  sent  to  the    ^^^    generated,    the    Administrator    may 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  such  appU-  ^ta  submitter.                                                   amend  the  registration  of  a  pesticide  under 
cation  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (4).  ..(ju)  once  access  to  the  daU  U  granted.     ^^^^  conditions  as  will  require  the  submls- 
■(C)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  pub-  the  daU  may  be  examined  and  comments  on    ^^^  ^i  ^^^^  ^ta  not  later  than  the  time 
Ucatlon  of  such  notice,  to  obUln  access  to  the  application  shaU  be  filed  within  60  days.    ^^^^  ^^  ^^  required  to  be  submitted  with 
the  daU  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A),  a  unless  extended  an  additional  30  days  for    _^n«<jt  to  similar  pesticides  already  regls- 
person  must  send  by  certified  mall  a  request  g^od  cause.                                                         teredunder  thU  Act 

for  such  access  and  the  affirmation  referred  .(|v)  if  access  to  the  daU  is  denied,  com-       .,       ^^  ^^  concerning  chronic  toxicity 

to  In  subparagraph  (E)  simultaneously  to  menU   on   the   application   shall   be   fUed    ,o_    '    _,citv  reproductive  effecu  and  mu- 

the  Administrator  and  to  the  applicant  for  within  60  days  from  the  determination  of    iT^riJL.ty)   neurotoxicity   or  teratogenicity 

the  registration  of  the  pesticide.  the  Administrator  denying  access.".                    ^  rMuirfid  for  reilatration  of  an  addltlon- 

"(D)  Not  later  than  15  days  after  receipt  (b)     Nonci     op     AmJCATiow-Sectlon    ^f^uITo^^tlcWe  th?t  ^not  a  m"^^^ 

of  a  request  for  access  to  such  daU  and  af-  8(cM4)  (7  VS.C.  136a(cK4))  Is  amended-          ?L^  °h  \  dftl  rwu  rernent  was  l^elfertVt 

flrmatlon.  the  Administrator  shall  grant  or  (d  m  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out    ff^^e  thf .?uS^  to  Sn  t"e  dlu^m- 

deny  such  request.  The  Administrator  may  •promptly"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof     '^l'^'^l^^'^^^^°^^^riul^0T7^^^ 

not  extend  the  15-day  period  for  acting  on  -not  later  than  30  days':  and                             "^  .^ii  no^he  WoeTimdN  th^  subpare- 

such  request.  (2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out    "»« '^f  •  "°^ "^u^h^  hkve  be«i  submU- 

"(EKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl-  -30"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "60".              JWh  unless  such  daU  have  been  submit 

slon  of  Uw.  dau  referred  to  In  subpara-  ggc.  in.  criminal  penalties  tor  disclosure    ^-            ^^ndiatnt  to  an  existing  condl- 

graoh  (A)  may  be  made  available  only  to  a  or  intormation.                               ^.      ,  ^^  .,       "L.,  ,v,!„  .„  ,m»n7i 

SSn  whrprovldes  an  affirmation  (and  Pa«gr»ph  (3)  of  section  14(b)  (7  U.8.C.     '^^ .^.^^^Zo^V^,  ^ i^eSii 

such  supporting  evidence  as  the  Admlnlstra-  i361(bK3))  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUowK          fJl^i.iSft^th'til!                   ^ 

tor  considers  necessary)  that  the  person  is  'O)  DiscLOSuRior  ihtoiimatioii.-                    -aT  inUlatedMceiiary   tesU   to  secur* 

neither  employed  by  nor  acting  directly  or  -(A)  Any  pe«on  who   with  Intent  to  de-    .J.^'.!?!  *v«,  thSThe  data  havTnot 

Indirectly  on  behalf  of  a  person  or  entity  en-  fraud,  uses  or  reveals  information  relative    "ucn  a»^'  ^^^  "|?"«"  *""  "**  ""*'  "*"' 

gaged  or  affiliated  with  a  pereon  engaged  In  to  the  formula  of  a  product  acquired  under     °^Ji'}'^l^  ??°  -ther  requlremenU  for 

the^roductlon.  sale,  or  distribution  of  a  pes-  section  3    ^^^^^^^^  r  mo^^thSS.^    ^.i^^^.  T.  TJ.SZ'^U.Uon 

"(Ui  For  purpows  of  this  subparagraph,  years,  or  both.                 ,  ^,                 ^^,  ^^I.P^,  Tx^Vt  t^^Kl  in  clause.  (U) 

an  afflUate  U  a  person  who  directly  or  Indl-  "(B)  Any  person,  including  any  officer.         (CXD  .t^'^P^  ",  jJ^T'':  „ J^^ ^„r!?:J!^ 

^.^ough  one  or  more  intermediates,  contractor,    or    employee    of    the    United  ^^^'^^"i'i^/^^^^Sf^n^tS^"^^^ 

controls  or  is  controUed   by  or  Is  under  SUtes  or  a  SUte.  who-  ZJ^l^!  nn?^nt*fnS  liTanv  inured 

Smmon  control  with  the  person  specified.  •(i)  U  granted  «>ce«  to  daU  under  section  J^Sie  for  J  ^Sf SJ^nS  SSSS 

"(lU)    The    affirmation    required    under  3(cK9);  and  pesticide  for  a  P*"*~,J*r~™°''/riJ^^^ 

claXd)!^-  "(U)  In  furtherance  of  a  commercial  pur-  for  generation  and  '"bni-alon  of  required 

^iiJ?that  the  per«)n  is  neither  em-  pose  involving  the  production.  regUtratlon,  daU  (that  are  »«»J^  be«uje  a  ^^^ 

ployed^noTacttag  on  behalf  of  any  busi-  dtaWbutlon.  or  lale  of  a  pertldde-  aonably  sufficient  for  generation  of  the  daU 
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has  not  elapsed  since  the  Administrator 
first  imposed  the  data  requirement)  If— 

"(I)  by  the  end  of  such  period  the  Admin- 
istrator receives  such  data: 

"(11)  such  data  do  not  meet  or  exceed  the 
risk  criteria  specified  in  regulations  issued 
under  this  Act;  and 

"(m)  such  other  conditions  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  prescribe  are  met. 

"(11)  A  conditional  registration  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  granted  only  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that— 

"(I)  use  of  the  pesticide  during  such 
period  will  not  cause  any  uiu^asonable  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  environment;  and 

"(II)  use  of  the  pesticide  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

"(ill)  If  data  concerning  chronic  toxicity 
(oncogenicity,  reproductive  effects,  and  mu- 
tagenicity), neurotoxicity,  or  teratogenicity 
are  required  for  registration  of  the  pesti- 
cide, and  such  a  data  requirement  was  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  studies  to  obtain  the 
data  commenced,  a  conditional  registration 
sludl  not  be  granted  under  this  subpara- 
graph unless  such  data  have  been  submit- 
ted.". 

TITLE  III— REREGISTRATION  AND 
REVENUES 

SBC  Ml.  DEFINITION  OF  OUTSTANDING  DATA  RE- 
QUIREMEWr. 

Section  2  (7  D.S.C.  136)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(ff )  Outstanding  Data  RxginRzifZNT.- 

"(1)  In  gsnkral.— The  term  outstanding 
data  requirement'  means  any  study,  re- 
quired Information,  or  data  necessary  to 
make  a  determination  under  section  3(c)(5> 
that— 

"(A)  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, or 

"(B)  has  been  submitted  to  the  Adminis- 
trator but  wtiich  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines are  not  valid,  complete,  or  adequate 
to  make  a  determination  under  section  3 
and  the  regulations  and  guidelines  issued 
thereunder. 

"(2)  Factors.— In  making  a  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)(B),  the  Administrator 
shall  examine,  at  a  minimum,  relevant  pro- 
tocols, documentation  of  the  conduct  and 
analysis  of  the  study,  and  the  results  of  the 
study  to  determine  whether  the  study  and 
the  results  of  the  study  fulfill  the  data  re- 
quirement for  which  the  study  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Administrator.". 

SEC.  MZ.  REREGISTRATION  OF  PESTICIDES. 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  3  (7  U.S.C. 
136a(g))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Rkrxgistration  of  Pbsticides.— 

"(1)  In  ODtraAL.— The  Administrator  shall 
reregister  each  pesticide  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  Lists  or  pesticide  acttvi  ingredi- 


"(A)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticide  Act  Amendments  of 
1986.  the  Administrator  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  list  of  300  pesticide  active 
Ingredients  not  reregistered  since  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978,  in  the  order  of  their  priority, 
for  rereglstration  under  this  Act. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticide  Act  Amendments  of 
1986,  the  Administrator  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  list  of  all  pesticide  active 
ingredients  remaining  after  subparagraph 
(A)  tliat  have  not  been  reregistered  since 
September  30,  1978,  in  the  order  of  their 
priority,  for  rereglstration  under  this  Act. 


"(3)  Prioritt.- In  establishing  the  lists 
required  under  paragraph  (2),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  give  the  highest  priority  to  pes- 
ticides that— 

"(A)  are  In  major  use  on  or  in  food  or  feed 
that  may  result  in  postharvest  residues: 

"(B)  may  result  in  residues  of  potential 
toxicologlcal  concern  in  potable  groundwa- 
ter, edible  fish,  or  shellfish: 

"(C)  have  previously  been  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  have  the  most  signifi- 
cant outstanding  data  requirements:  or 

"(D)  are  used  on  crops,  including  in  green- 
houses and  nurseries,  where  worker  expo- 
sure is  most  likely  to  occur. 

"(4)  Removal.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  publication  of  a  list  containing  an 
active  Ingredient  of  a  pesticide  under  para- 
graph (2).  the  Administrator  shall  remove 
such  ingredient  from  the  rereglstration  list 
if  the  Administrator  is  requested  by  each 
registrant  of  each  pesticide  containing  such 
ingredient  that  the  registration  of  such  pes- 
ticide be  canceled. 

"(5)  Judicial  review.— The  establishment 
of  a  list  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review. 

"(6)  Data  requireiients.- 

"(A)  Not  later  ttian  18  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1986,  the  Administrator  shall— 

"(i)  identify  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  of  each  outstanding  data  re- 
quirement for  each  pesticide  active  ingredi- 
ent referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)(A):  and 

"(ii)  simultaneously  notify  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)(2)(B)  each  existing  registrant 
of  each  pesticide  containing  such  ingredient 
that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  registration 
of  such  pesticide  under  this  Act,  such  regis- 
trant must  complete  studies  to  fill  such  out- 
standing data  requirement  within  a  reasona- 
ble peri(xl  of  time,  but  not  to  exceed  4  years 
after  such  notice. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  24  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1986,  the  Administrator  shall— 

"(1)  Identify  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  of  each  outstanding  data  re- 
quirement for  each  pesticide  active  ingredi- 
ent referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)(B):  and 

"(U)  simultaneously  notify  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)(2)(B)  each  existing  registrant 
of  each  pesticide  containing  such  Ingredient 
tiiat,  in  order  to  maintain  the  registration 
of  such  pesticide  under  this  Act,  such  regis- 
trant must  complete  studies  to  fill  such  out- 
standing data  requirement  wltiiin  a  reasona- 
ble period  of  time,  but  not  to  exceed  4  years 
after  such  notice. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  may  extend  the 
period  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)(il)  or 
(B)(ii)  by  no  more  than  2  years  if  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
the  registrant  prevent  the  registrant  from 
filling  the  outstanding  data  requirement  for 
a  pesticide  active  ingredient. 

'(D)  If  a  hearing  is  requested  following 
the  issuance  of  such  notice,  the  registrant 
may  appeal  in  such  hearing— 

"(i)  the  classification  of  a  study  as  an  out- 
standing data  requirement;  and 

"(11)  other  matters  for  resolution  referred 
to  In  subsection  (c)(2)(B)(lv). 

"(7)  Filling  data  recuirements.- 

"(A)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  issu- 
ance of  a  notice  required  under  paragraph 
(6)  with  respect  to  a  pesticide  active  ingredi- 
ent, the  Administrator  shall  determine 
whether  appropriate  tests  have  been  initiat- 
ed to  fill  the  identified  outstanding  data  re- 
quirements for  such  ingredient. 


"(B)  A  registrant  stiall  submit  annual 
progress  reports  to  the  Administrator  that 
indicate  the  status  of  such  testing  and 
report  Interim  results. 

"(8)  Suspension.- The  Administrator 
shall  issue  a  notice  of  Intent  to  suspend  the 
registration  of  a  pesticide  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (cK2KBKiv)  if  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that— 

"(A)  necessary  t«st8  to  fill  an  outstanding 
data  requirement  for  such  pesticide  have 
not  been  initiated  within  1  year  of  the  issu- 
ance of  a  notice  under  paragraph  (6): 

"(B)  progress  is  insufficient  to  ensure 
completion  of  such  tests  within  the  dead- 
lines established  in  such  notice: 

"(C)  the  required  test  data  have  not  been 
submitted  to  the  Administrator  witiiin  the 
specified  deadline:  or 

"(D)  a  registrant  fails  to  comply  with 
clauses  (11)  and  (ill)  of  subsection  (CK2HB). 

"(9)  REREGISTRATION.— 

"(A)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  receipt  of 
the  data  required  by  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  a  pesticide,  the  Administrator  shall 
complete  rereglstration  of  such  pesticide  by 
determining  whether  such  pesticide  fulfills 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (cHS). 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
whether  a  pesticide  shall  be  reregistered 
under  tills  Act  by  conducting  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  ail  data  required  by  the  regu- 
lations and  guidelines  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  taking  such  other  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  make  such  determination. 

"(10)  Fees.— 

"(A)  The  Administrator  shall  charge  and 
collect  rereglstration  fees  from  registrants 
in  accordance  with  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  To  identify  outstanding  data  require- 
ments In  accordance  with  paragraph  (6)  for 
each  pesticide  required  to  be  reregistered 
under  paragraph  (2),  on  Issuance  of  the 
notice  required  under  subsection  (cK2KB), 
the  Administrator  shall  charge  and  collect 
from  the  registrant  or  registrants  of  such 
pesticide  a  one-time  fee  of  $50,000  for  each 
active  ingredient  of  such  pesticide  registered 
for  use  on  food  or  feed,  except  that  no  such 
fee  shall  be  collected  for  a  pesticide  volun- 
tarily canceled  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (4). 

"(C)  To  subsequently  evaluate  data  and 
reregister  a  pesticide  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (9)  for  each  pesticide  required  to 
be  reregistered  under  paragraph  (2).  on  sub- 
mission of  the  data  required  by  the  notice 
Issued  under  subsection  (c)(2)(B),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  collect  from  the  registrant 
or  registrants  of  such  pesticide  an  additional 
one-time  fee  of  $100,000  for  each  active  in- 
gredient of  such  pesticide  registered  for  use 
on  food  or  feed. 

"(D)  If  an  active  pesticide  ingredient  of  a 
pesticide  is  registered  under  this  Act  solely 
for  uses  other  than  for  food  or  feed,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  levy  a  reduced  fee  for  the 
registration  of  such  pesticide,  but  no  less 
tlian  one-half  of  the  fee  charged  for  an 
active  ingredient  of  a  pesticide  registered 
for  use  on  food  or  feed. 

"(E)  On  payment  of  fees  for  the  reregls- 
tration of  an  active  ingredient  in  accordance 
with  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator  may 
not  levy  any  other  fees  for  the  rereglstra- 
tion of  such  ingredient. 

"(F)  If  there  are  x.wp  or  more  registrants 
for  an  active  ingredient  registered  under 
this  Act,  the  fees  shall  be  apportioned  by 
such  registrants  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(11)  Revolviho  fund.— 
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"(A)  There  shall  be  establiahed  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  revolving 
fund. 

"(B)  All  fees  collected  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  paragraph  (10)  shall  be  deposited 
into  the  revolving  fund  and  shall  remain 
available  without  fiscal  year  llmlutlon  to 
carry  out  this  subsection. 

"(C)  Money  In  the  revolving  fund  not  cur- 
rently needed  to  carry  out  this  subsection 
BhaUbe- 
"(1)  maintained  on  hand  or  on  deposit: 
"(11)  Invested  In  obhgations  of  the  United 
States  or  guaranteed  thereby;  or 

"(ill)  invested  in  obligations,  participa- 
tions, or  other  Instruments  that  are  lawful 
Investments  for  fiduciary,  trust,  or  public 
funds. 
"(D)  The  Administrator  shall— 
""(I)  provide  an  annual  accounting  of  the 
fees  collected  and  disbursed  from  the  revolv- 
ing fund:  and 

"(11)  take  all  steps  necessary  to  Instire  that 
expenditures  of  such  funds  are  solely  uti- 
lized to  carry  out  this  subsection.      

"(13)  Compensation  of  data  submitter.— 
"(A)  On  submission  of  daU  or  fees  re- 
quired under  this  subsection,  the  data  sub- 
mitter shall  be  compensated  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)(lKD). 

"(B)  If  daU  or  fees  are  submitted  Jointly 
by  two  or  more  registrants,  an  agent  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  registrants,  at  the  time 
of  the  Joint  submission  or  payment  of  a  re- 
reglstration fee,  to  handle  any  subsequent 
compensation  matters.". 

TITLE  IV— INERT  INGREDIENTS 
SEC  4«1.  DEFINITION  OF  INGREDIENT  STATEMENT. 

Subsection  (n)  of  section  2  (7  U.8.C. 
136(n))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(n)  Ingredient  Statement.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  term  "Ingredient 
statement'  means  a  statement  that  con- 
tains— 

"(A)  the  name  and  percentage  of  each 
active  Ingredient,  the  name  of  each  Inert  In- 
gredient listed  under  section  3(hKl),  and 
the  total  percentage  of  all  Inert  ingredlenU, 
in  the  pesticide:  and 

"(B)  If  the  pesticide  contains  arsenic  In 
any  form,  a  sUtement  of  the  percentages  of 
total  and  water  soluble  arsenic,  calculated 
as  elementary  arsenic. 

"(2)  Common  name.— An  Inert  Ingredient 
listed  under  section  3(hKl)  shall  be  Identi- 
fied by  Its  most  common  name.". 
SEC  tn.  COMFENSA'nON  FOR  DATA  ON  INERT  IN- 
GREDIENTS. 

Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  3(cK3)  (7 
U.8.C.  136a(cK3KD)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(D)  Exemption.— 

"(1)  No  applicant  for  registration  of  a  pes- 
ticide who  proposes  to  purcliase  a  registered 
pesticide  from  another  producer  In  order  to 
formulate  such  purchased  pesticide  Into  an 
end-use  product  shall  be  required  to— 

'"(I)  submit  or  cite  daU  pertaining  to  the 
safety  or  such  purchased  product;  or 

"(II)  offer  to  pay  reasonable  compeiua- 
tlon  otherwise  required  by  paragraph  (IKD) 
for  the  use  of  any  such  data  or  rereglstra- 
tion fees. 

"'(11)  No  applicant  for  registration  of  a  pes- 
ticide who  proposes  to  purchase  an  Inert  In- 
gredient from  another  producer  In  order  to 
formulate  the  pesticide  shall  be  required  to 
offer  to  pay  reasonable  compensation  other- 
wise required  by  paragraph  (1)(D)  for  a 
study  required  to  be  cited  or  submitted  that 
ms  generated  pursuant  to  a  data  develop- 
ment plan  under  subsection  (hH?)  in  accord- 
ance with— 


"'(I)  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (16 
U.8.C.  3601  et  seq.):  or 

'"(II)  this  Act.  If  the  Inert  Ingredient  Is 
purchased  from  a  person  who  Is  an  original 
data  submitter  of  the  study.". 

SEC  4eS.  APPROVAL  OF  RBGISTRA'nON  FOR  8UB- 
STITDTED  INERT  INGREDIENTS. 

(a)  Approval  op  Reqistration.- The  first 
sentence  of  section  3(cK6)  (7  U.S.C. 
136a(cK5))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  an  application  to 
amend  a  registration  to  substitute  an  Inert 
Ingredient  for  an  Inert  Ingredient  listed 
under  subsection  (hXl).  that  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (i)  are  satisfied.". 

(b)  Study  Requirement.— Section  3(c)(6) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "On  or  after  the 
date  specified  for  submission  of  a  study  in 
the  final  data  development  plan  published 
under  subsection  (h)(1).  an  application  to 
register  or  to  amend  the  registration  of  a 
pesticide  conUlning  a  listed  Inert  Ingredient 
shall  be  considered  not  to  satisfy  the  re- 
qulremenU  of  this  paragraph,  unless  the  ap- 
plication is  supported  by  the  study  required 
under  paragraph  (1)(D>. ". 

SEC  404.  priority  LIST  AND  DATA  DEVELOPMENT 
PLANS  IX)R  INERT  INGREDIENTS. 

Section  3  (7  U.S.C.  136a)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  Priority  List  and  Data  Develop- 
ment Plans  for  Inert  Ingredients.- 

"(1)  Establishment  of  list.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  establish  a  priority  list  of  Inert 
Ingredients  consisting  of— 

■'(A)  inert  ingredients  that  appear  to  cause 
a  pesticide  to  meet  or  exceed  a  criterion  for 
Initiating  an  Interim  administrative  review 
established  under  subsection  (c)(8):  and 

"(B)  Inert  IngredlenU  for  which  additional 
daU  are  reasonably  necessary  to  evaluate 
whether  the  Inert  Ingredient  may  result  in  a 
pesticide  causing  an  unreasonable  adverse 
effect  on  the  environment— 

"(1)  that  are  similar  In  molecular  structure 
to  a  chemical  that  Is  oncogenic,  mutagenic, 
teratogenic,  or  causes  another  significant 
adverse  effect,  and  (I)  have  significant  use 
In  pesticides,  or  (II)  to  which  there  Is  signifi- 
cant exposure  from  pesticides;  or 

"(11)  to  which  there  U  significant  and 
widespread  exposure,  or  that  are  in  wide- 
spread use,  In  pesticides, 

"(2)  PoBUCATioN  or  UST.— Not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  AmendmenU  of  1986.  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  the  priority  list  required  under 
paragraph  (1).  The  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish revisions  to  such  list  at  least  annually. 
"(8)  Judicial  review.— The  priority  list 
and  any  revisions  to  the  priority  list  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  at  the  time 
an  Initial  or  revised  priority  list  Is  published. 
"(4)  Removal  op  iNOREDiEim  involvirg 
AOMimsTRATivE  REVIEWS.- An  Inert  Ingredi- 
ent listed  on  the  priority  list  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  be  removed  from  the 
priority  list  on— 

"(A)  a  final  decUlon  by  the  Administrator 
not  to  initiate  an  interim  administrative 
review  with  respect  to  any  pesticide  contain- 
ing the  inert  ingredient,  or  final  action  by 
the  Administrator  concluding  interim  ad- 
ministrative review,  and  all  actions  under 


section  6  resulting  therefrom  and  Judicial 
review  thereof;  and 

'"(B>  a  final  decUlon  by  the  Administrator 
under  paragraph  (7KF)  not  to  require  addi- 
tional data  to  be  generated,  or  the  receipt 
and  evaluation  by  the  Administrator  of  all 
data  required  to  be  submitted  under  para- 
graph (7),  and  all  actions  under  section  6  re- 
sulting therefrom  and  Judicial  review  there- 
of. 

"(8)  RmovAL  or  ingredients  involvxho 
ADDi'noNAL  DATA.— An  Inert  Ingredient  listed 
on  the  priority  list  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1KB)  shall  be  removed  from  the  priority 
lUt  on- 

"(A)  a  final  decision  by  the  Administrator 
under  paragraph  (7)(F)  not  to  require  addi- 
tional dau  to  be  generated,  and  Judicial 
review  thereof:  or 

"(B)  the  receipt  and  evaluation  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  all  daU  required  to  be  gener- 
ated under  paragraph  (7).  and  all  actions 
under  section  6  resulting  therefrom  and  Ju- 
dicial review  thereof. 

"(6)  Number  of  ingredients.— The  priority 
list  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  60.  and  not 
more  than  75.  Inert  IngredlenU.  Initially, 
the  list  shall  consist  of  60  inert  IngredlenU. 
Twenty-five  additional  Inert  IngredlenU 
may  be  added  to  the  list  16  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  Amend- 
menU of  1986. 

"(7)  Data  development  plans.— 
"■(A)  For  each  Inert  Ingredient  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1),  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  a  proposed  daU  development  plan 
within  1  year  after  the  Inert  Ingredient  Is 
placed  on  the  priority  list. 

"(B)  A  proposed  daU  development  plan 
for  an  Inert  Ingredient  shall  Include— 

"(1)  a  discussion  of  the  risk  concerns 
raised  by  the  Inert  Ingredient  and  the  antici- 
pated exposures  to  man  and  the  environ- 
ment from  the  use  of  the  Ingredient  In  pes- 
ticides: 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  an  Inert  Ingredient  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (IKA)— 

"(I)  the  studies  that  the  AdmlnUtrator 
proposes  to  require  to  address  the  concerns 
Identified  pursuant  to  clause  (i);  or 

"(II)  if  the  AdmlnUtrator  proposes  not  to 
require  additional  studies,  a  discussion  of 
the  reasons  for  not  requiring  any  additional 
studies; 

""(111)  In  the  case  of  an  Inert  Ingredient  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1KB),  the  studies 
that  the  Administrator  proposes  to  require 
to  address  the  concerns  Identified  pursuant 
to  clause  (i): 

"■(iv)  the  regulatory  mechanisms  or  other 
procedures  the  Administrator  proposes  to 
use  to  generate  the  studies:  and 

"(v>  the  dates  for  submission  of  the  stud- 
ies, as  esUbllshed  In  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (C). 

"(OKI)  Subject  to  clause  (11).  a  proposed 
daU  development  plan  shall  require  the 
submission  of  the  studies  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  within  a  reasonable  time,  not 
to  exceed  4  years  after  the  Issuance  of  the 
final  daU  development  plan. 

"(11)  The  AdmlnUtrator  may  extend  such 
period  by  no  more  than  2  years  If  extraordi- 
nary clrctunstances  beyond  the  control  of 
the  regUtrant  prevent  the  submission  of 
necessary  studies. 

"(D)  In  preparing  a  proposed  daU  devel- 
opment plan,  the  AdmlnUtrator  shall  con- 
sider— 

"(I)  the  minor  use  factors  referred  to  In 
subsection  (cK2KA); 

"(11)  the  guidelines  published  punuant  to 
such  subsection; 
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"(111)  the  lue  of  a  tiered  testing  program, 
under  which  the  need  for  long-term  studies 
would  be  evaluated  after  receipt  of  short- 
term  studies; 

"(iv)  the  use  of  other  statutory  authorities 
of  the  Administrator  to  require  the  genera- 
tion of  the  identified  studies  on  an  equitable 
basis,  considering  nonpesticide  uses,  and 
within  the  dates  specified  in  the  datji  devel- 
opment plan;  and 

"(V)  data  generated  or  scheduled  for  gen- 
eration. 

"(E)  The  Administrator  shall  allow  60 
days  for  registrants  and  interested  members 
of  the  public  to  comment  on  the  proposed 
data  development  plan. 

"(FMl)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
close  of  the  comment  period,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  a  final  data  develop- 
ment plan  or  a  final  decision  to  require  no 
additional  studies. 

"(ii)  The  final  data  development  plan  and 
label  requirement  imposed  under  subsection 
(jKl).  or  a  final  decision  to  require  no  addi- 
tional studies,  shall  t)e  subject  to  judicial 
review  under  section  16  at  the  time  the  final 
data  development  plan  is  published. 

"(ill)  The  omission  of  an  inert  ingredient 
from  the  priority  list  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  under  section  16  at  any  time  after 
the  first  data  development  plan  is  pub- 
lished. 

"(GXi)  The  Administrator  shaU  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  implement  the  final  data 
development  plan  at  the  same  time  as  the 
publication  of  the  plan,  including,  as  appro- 
priate, the  issuance  of  notices  under  subsec- 
tion (CK2KB). 

"(11)  If  a  hearing  is  requested  by  a  regis- 
trant under  subsection  (c)<2)(B)(iv),  the  reg- 
istrant may  contest  whether  the  Adminis- 
trator has  complied  with  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (D). 

"(H)  On  receipt  of  the  additional  data  for 
each  inert  ingredient  submitted  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (C).  the  Administrator  shall, 
within  1  year,  evaluate  the  data  and  take 
such  steps  as  are  appropriate  to  prevent  un- 
reasonable adverse  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment of  pesticides  containing  such  inert  in- 
gredient. 

"(IXi)  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(CK1KD>- 

"(I)  any  study  that,  pursuant  to  a  data  de- 
velopment plan,  was  generated  other  than 
with  public  funds  using  another  statutory 
authority  of  the  Administrator,  shall  be 
treated  as  having  been  submitted  in  support 
of  registration;  and 

"(ID  the  person  who  submitted  the  study 
shall  be  treated  as  an  original  data  submit- 
ter. 

"(ii)  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(cKlHDKUi),  the  compensation  period  for  a 
study  generated  using  the  Toxic  Sul>stances 
Control  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  2601  et  seq.)  shall 
expire  at  the  expiration  of  the  reimburse- 
ment period  provided  for  in  section 
4(cK3KB)  of  such  Act  (15  D.S.C. 
2603(cH3)(B)).". 
8KC  iM.  SUBOTITLTION  OF  INERT  INGRSDIENTS. 

Section  3  (7  n.S.C.  136a)  (as  amended  by 
section  404  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  SUBSTTTUTIOH  OF  IWKHT  iHCRZDIEfTS.— 

The  Administrator  shall  approve  an  applica- 
tion to  amend  the  registration  of  a  pesticide 
to  substitute  an  inert  ingredient  for  an  inert 
ingredient  listed  under  subsection  (hXl),  If 
the  Administrator  finds,  on  the  basis  of  sim- 
ilarity in  molecular  structure  to  a  chemical 
known  to  cause  significant  adverse  effects. 


existing  data,  or  such  short-term  tests  as 
the  Administrator  determines  are  necessary, 
that  the  substitute  inert  ingredient  does  not 
pose  the  same  or  similar  concerns  about  un- 
reasonable adverse  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment that  resulted  in  the  listing  of  the 
original  Inert  ingredient.". 

SEC.  4«C  LABELING  OF  INERT  INGREDIENTS. 

Section  3  (7  U.S.C.  136a)  (as  amended  by 
section  405  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(j)  Labeling  of  Inert  Ingredients.— 

"(1)  Amended  label.— Not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  publication  of  a  final  data  de- 
velopment plan  under  subsection  (h)(7KP), 
the  registrant  of  a  pesticide  that  contains 
the  listed  inert  ingredient  shall  apply  for  an 
amended  registration  of  the  pesticide  to 
change  the  label  of  the  pesticide  to  conform 
with  subsections  (q)(2KA)  and  (n)  of  section 
2.  Not  later  than  30  days  after  receipt  of 
such  application,  the  Administrator  shall 
act  on  sucii  application. 

"(2)  Misbranding.— A  pesticide,  the  ingre- 
dient statement  of  which  does  not  satisfy 
section  2(n)  with  respect  to  a  listed  inert  in- 
gredient, shall  not  be  considered  misbrand- 
ed  until  120  days  after  the  publication  of 
the  data  development  plan  or  the  date  on 
which  the  Administrator  approves  a  regis- 
tration amendment  providing  for  a  change 
In  the  label  of  the  pesticide  to  satisfy  sec- 
tion 2(n),  whichever  occurs  later.". 

SEC.  4t7.  formula  STATEMENTS. 

Section  3  (7  UjS.C.  136a)  (as  amended  by 
section  406  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(k)  FoRMiTLA  Statements.— 

"(1)  Listed  inert  ingredients.— Not  later 
than  120  days  after  the  initial  publication  of 
the  priority  list  required  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (h)(1),  each  registrant  of  a  pesticide 
containing  an  inert  ingredient  or  ingredi- 
ents contained  on  the  list  shall  make  any 
necessary  modifications  to  the  formula 
statement  submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)(1)(E)  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Administrator  with  respect  to  such  ingredi- 
ent or  ingredients. 

"(2)  All  inert  ingredients.— Not  later 
than  240  days  after  the  initial  publication  of 
the  priority  list  required  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (h)(1),  each  registrant  of  a  pesticide 
containing  an  inert  ingredient  or  ingredi- 
ents shall  make  any  necessary  modifications 
to  the  formula  statement  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)(1)(E)  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  such  ingredient  or  ingredients.". 

SEC  408.  DISCLOSURE  OF  INERT  INGREDIENTS. 

(a)  DiscLosDRZ  Permitted.— Section 
10(d)(lMC)  (7  U.S.C.  136h(d)(l)(C))  is 
amended  by  inserting  Isefore  the  period  the 
following:  ',  except  that  the  identity  of  an 
inert  Ingredient  listed  under  section  3(h)(1) 
shall  be  disclosed  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (4)". 

(b)  Mtthods.— Section  10(d)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4KA)  The  Identity  of  an  inert  ingredient 
may  be  disclosed  by— 

"(i)  the  listing  of  the  ingredient  on  the 
priority  list  required  by  section  3(h)(1);  and 

"(ii)  the  release  of  product  labels  disclos- 
ing the  identity  of  an  inert  ingredient  on 
the  priority  list. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may  continue  to 
require  identification  of  an  inert  ingredient 
on  the  product  label  pursuant  to  section 
2(n)  after  the  removal  of  the  ingredient 
from  the  priority  list  pursuant  to  paragraph 


(4)  or  (5)  of  section  3(h)  If  the  Administra- 
tor has  issued  a  notice  imder  section  3(cM8) 
or  6.". 

TITLE  V-PUBUC  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

SEC  Ml.  REGISTRATION  STATEMENTS. 

Section  3(c)(1)  (7  VS.C.  136a(aKl»  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(GKi)  proposed  fact  sheets  that  con- 
tain— 

"(I)  the  name  of  the  pesticide  active  ingre- 
dients and  inert  ingredients  referred  to  in 
subsection  (hKl);  and 

"(II)  a  summary  of  relevant  health, 
safety,  and  environmental  data. 

"(ii)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticide  Act  Amendments  of 
1986.  each  registrant  of  a  pesticide  active  in- 
gredient, or  pesticide  containing  an  inert  in- 
gredient referred  to  in  sut>section  (hHl). 
that  is  registered  on  the  effective  date  of 
such  Act  shall  submit  the  fact  sheets  re- 
quired under  this  subparagraph  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"(iii)  A  fact  sheet  required  under  this  sub- 
paragraph for  a  registered  pesticide  shall 
be- 

"(I)  maintained  and  kept  current  by  a  reg- 
istrant; and 

"(II)  made  available  to  the  public,  on  re- 
quest, by  the  Administrator  and  the  regis- 
trant. 

"(iv)  The  Administrator  may  require 
amendments  to  such  fact  sheets  in  order  to 
provide  accurate  and  clear  information  to 
the  public;  and 

'(H)(i)  a  list  of  locations  where  the  pesti- 
cide of  the  registrant  will  be  produced  In 
the  United  States. 

"(ii)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticide  Act  Amendments  of 
1986,  each  registrant  of  a  pesticide  active  in- 
gredient that  is  registered  on  the  effective 
date  of  such  Act  shall  submit  a  list  of  loca- 
tions where  the  registrant  produces  the  pes- 
ticide in  the  United  States. 

'(ill)  On  approval  of  the  registration  of 
the  pesticide,  such  list  shall  be— 

"(I)  maintained  and  kept  current  by  a  reg- 
istrant; and 

"(II)  made  available  to  the  public,  on  re- 
quest, by  the  Administrator  and  the  regis- 
trant.". 

SEC.  in.  registration  of  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

(a)  Confidential  Records  and  Informa- 
tion.—Section  7(d)  (7  U.S.C.  136e(d))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  production  loca- 
tions" after  'names". 

(b)  Fact  Shxets.— Section  7  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Fact  Sheets.— Any  producer  operat- 
ing an  establishment  registered  under  this 
section  shall  obtain  and  make  available  to 
the  public  a  fact  sheet  required  under  sec- 
tion 3(cKlKO)  for  each  active  ingredient 
and  listed  Inert  ingredient  used  in  the  estab- 
lishment.". 

TITLE  VI— DATA  DISCLOSURE  TO  STATES 

SBC  Ml.  DATA  DISCLOSURE  TO  STATES. 

Section  10  (7  U.S.C.  136h)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  Data  Disclosure  to  States.— 


"(1)  In  oxmRAL.— The  Administrator  may 
disclose  to  a  State  any  data  or  Information 
acquired  under  this  Act  if  the  SUte  assures 
the  Administrator  and  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  owner  of  the  daU  or  in- 
formation will  receive  no  less  protection 
with  respect  to  the  disclosure  and  use  of  the 
daU  or  information  by  the  SUte  than  Is 
provided  by  section  3  and  this  section. 

"(2)  Action  for  just  comfehsation.- For 
the  purpose  of  any  action  that  may  lie 
against  the  United  SUtes  for  Just  compen- 
sation under  section  1491  of  tiUe  28.  United 
States  Code— 

"(A)  the  disclosure  or  use  of  data  or  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  Administrator  to  a 
State  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  this  sec- 
tion or  section  3  shall  be  considered  a  taking 
of  property;  and 

"(B)  the  act  of  a  SUte  with  respect  to 
such  daU  or  information  shaU  be  considered 
an  act  of  the  United  SUtes.". 

TITLE  Vll— CANCELLATION  PROCEDURES 
SEC  7«1.  INTERIM  ADMINISTRATIVE  REVIEW. 

(a)    Interim    Administrative    Review.— 
Paragraph    (8)    of   section    3(c)    (7    U.S.C. 
136a(c)(8))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(8)  Interim  administrative  review.— 
"(A)  Criteria.— 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  may  not  initi- 
ate a  public  interim  administrative  review 
process  to  develop  a  risk-benefit  evaluation 
of  the  ingredients  of  a  pesticide  or  any  of  iU 
uses  prior  to  initiating  a  formal  action  to 
cancel,  suspend,  or  deny  registration  of  such 
pesticide,  required  under  this  Act,  unless 
such  interim  administrative  process  Is  based 
on  a  validated  test  or  other  significant  evi- 
dence raising  prudent  concerns  of  unreason- 
able adverse  risk  to  man  or  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

"(11)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  notice  of  the  definition 
of  the  terms  'validated  test'  and  'other  sig- 
nificant evidence'  as  used  In  this  subpara- 
graph. 

"(iii)  Criteria  for  initiating  an  Interim  ad- 
ministrative review  shall  be  esUbllshed  on 
the  basis  of  levels  of  risk,  and  may  Include 
consideration  of  currently  available  expo- 
sure daU. 

"(iv)  Absence  of  exposure  daU  shall  not 
delay  or  preclude  Initiation  of  an  interim  ad- 
ministrative review.  The  Administrator 
shall  not  decline  to  initiate  an  Interim  ad- 
ministrative review  solely  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
posure unless  adequate  daU  on  all  relevant 
means  of  exposure  have  been  considered. 

"(V)  On  receipt  of  daU  demonstrating 
that  Interim  administrative  review  triggers 
are  exceeded,  the  Administrator  shaU  Imme- 
diately notify  all  registrants  of  the  pesticide 
and  provide  the  registrants  with  appropri- 
ate information  and  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  In  which  the  trigger  has  been  ex- 

"(vl)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  receipt 
of  such  notice,  a  registrant  may  respond  to 
such  notice. 

"(vii)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator receives  a  response  from  a  regis- 
trant, the  Administrator  shall  determine 
whether  an  Interim  administrative  review  of 
the  pesticide  shaU  be  initiated. 

"(B)  PROCEDUmSi.— 

"(I)  Notice  of  an  interim  administrative 
review  shall  be  provided  to  all  reglstranu 
and  Interested  members  of  the  public  and 
fh>ii  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(11)  The  notice  shaU  sUte  the  basis  for 
the  review.  Indicate  the  avaUablllty  of  all 
daU  on  which  the  position  of  the  Adminis- 


trator Is  based,  and  include  a  request  for 
any  additional  daU  needed  for  the  review. 

"(ill)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  publica- 
tion of  a  notice  of  such  review,  comments 
may  be  submitted  on  such  review. 

"(iv)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  close 
of  the  comment  period,  the  Administrator 
shall  review  all  commenU  and  additional 
daU  submitted  and  shall  publish  a  proposed 
regulatory  position. 

"(V)  Not  later  than  46  days  after  the  close 
of  the  initial  comment  period,  additional 
commenU  may  be  submitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator to  address  commenU  filed  by  other 
parties. 

"(vlHI)  The  proposed  regulatory  position 
of  the  Administrator  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  esUbllshed 
under  section  26(d)  at  the  next  scheduled 
meeting  of  the  panel  for  comment  solely  on 
relevant  scientific  Issues.  The  public  may 
submit  commenU  to  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Panel  concerning  such  position. 

"(II)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  such 
meeting,  the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  shall 
Issue  a  report  on  such  position. 

"(Ill)  The  Administrator  shall  review  and 
consider  the  report  of  the  Scientific  Adviso- 
ry Panel. 

"(IV)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  receipt 
of  such  report,  the  Administrator  shall  Issue 
a  final  regulatory  decision  whether  to 
retain,  restrict,  or  cancel  the  uses  of  the  pes- 
ticide. 

"(vll)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  Initi- 
ation of  a  review,  the  Administrator  shall 
make  such  decision. 

"(vlll)  The  time  llmlu  specified  In  this 
paragraph  may  not  be  extended,  except  in 
exceptional  circumstances  in  which- 

"(I)  additional  dau  critical  to  a  fair  and 
accurate  determination  of  risks  posed  by  the 
pesticide  are  required; 

"(II)  the  extension  Is  for  a  period  limited 
to  the  time  required  to  obtain  such  daU  on 
an  expedited  basis  and  in  no  event  to  exceed 
1  year,  and 

"(III)  the  Administrator  acted  to  obtain 
the  additional  daU  at  the  time  the  Interim 
administrative  review  was  Initiated.". 

(b)  Scientific  Advisory  Pawel.— The  first 
sentence  of  section  25(d)  (7  X3S.C.  136w(d)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Except  when  a  refer- 
ral is  made  pursuant  to  section  3(c)(8)(B)  to 
the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  esUbllshed  by 
this  subsection,  the". 

(c)  Afflicatiom  of  Amendments.— The 
amendmenU  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  Inurlm  administrative  reviews 
under  section  8(c)(8)  InitUted  after  January 
1. 1986. 


SEC  T«.  CANCKLLA'nON  AND  CHANGI  IN  CLAUI- 

ncA'noN. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  (7  U.8.C. 
136d(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Cancrllatioh  and  Cbaiioi  in  Clabsi- 
fication.— 

"(1)  Notice.— 

"(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  if  It  ap- 
pears to  the  Administrator  that  a  pesticide 
or  lU  labeling  or  other  material  required  to 
be  submitted  does  not  comply  with  this  Act 
or  when  used  In  accordance  with  widespread 
and  commonly  recognised  practice,  general- 
ly causes  unreasonable  adverse  effecU  on 
the  environment,  the  Administrator  may 
Issue  a  notice  of  the  intent  of  the  Adminis- 
trator- 

"(1)  to  cancel  lu  registration  or  to  change 
lU  classification  together  with  the  reasons 
(Including  the  factual  basis)  for  the  action 
of  the  Administrator;  or 


"(Ii)  to  hold  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  or  not  IU  registration  should  be 
canceled  or  IU  classification  changed. 

"(B)(1)  The  Administrator  may  require 
changes  to  the  labeling  of  a  pesticide  by  in- 
formal rulemaking  unlew  the  changes  are 
equivalent  to  a  cancellation  of  a  use.  render 
the  product  unmarkeUble,  or  otherwise 
have  a  major  economic  Impact  on  the  prod* 
uct.  In  which  case  the  changes  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  hearing  procedures  provided  In 
this  section. 

"(11)  Label  changes  issued  through  infor- 
mal rulemaking  shall  not  be  effective  pend- 
ing any  Judicial  review  requested  under  sec- 
tion 16  af Ur  a  final  order  of  the  Administra- 
tor. 

"(C)  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  registrant 
and  made  public. 

"(D)  The  notice  shall  Include  the  findings 
and  conclusions  in  support  of  the  proposed 
action. 

"(E)  In  determining  whether  to  Issue  any 
such  notice,  the  Administrator  shall  Include 
among  those  factors  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count the  impact  of  the  action  proposed  In 
such  notice  on  production  and  prices  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  reUll  food  prices,  and 
otherwise  on  the  agricultural  economy. 

"(F)(1)  Not  later  than  60  days  prior  to 
sending  such  notice  to  the  registrant  or 
making  public  such  notice,  whichever  occurs 
first,  the  Administrator  shall  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  a  copy  of  such 
notice  and  an  analysis  of  such  Impact  on  the 
agricultural  economy. 

"(ID  If  the  Secretary  commenU  In  writing 
to  the  Administrator  regarding  the  notice 
and  analysis  within  30  days  after  receiving 
them,  the  Administrator  shall  publUh  In 
the  Federal  RegUier  (with  the  notice)  the 
commenU  o(  the  Secretary  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Administrator  with  regard  to 
the  commenU  of  the  Secretary. 

"(ill)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  comment  In 
writing  to  the  Administrator  regarding  the 
notice  and  analysis  within  30  days  after  re- 
celvmg  them,  the  Administrator  may  notify 
the  registrant  and  nmke  public  the  notice  at 
any  time  after  such  30-day  period  notwith- 
standing the  60-day  time  requirement  Im- 
posed by  clause  (I). 

""(Iv)  The  time  requlremenU  Imposed  by 
this  subparagraph  may  be  waived  or  modi- 
fied to  the  extent  agreed  on  by  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary. 

""(O)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection  and  section  25(d),  In  the 
event  that  the  AdmlnUtrator  deUrmlnes 
that  suspension  of  a  pesticide  registration  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  an  Imminent  hazard  to 
human  health,  on  such  a  finding,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  waive  the  requirement  of 
notice  to  and  consulutlon  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion and  of  submission  to  the  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Panel  pursuant  to  section  a6(d)  and 
proceed  In  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 
"(3)  Hearino.- 

"'(A)  The  proposed  action  shall  become 
final  and  effective  at  the  end  of  80  days 
from  receipt  by  the  registrant,  or  publica- 
tion of  a  notice  Issued  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)(1),  whichever  ooctirs  laUr.  unless 
within  that  tlme- 

"(l)  the  registrant  makes  the  necessary 
corrections,  If  possible;  or 

"'(II)  a  request  for  a  hearing  Is  made  by  a 
person  adversely  affected  by  the  notice, 

"(B)  Whenever  a  request  for  a  hearing  is 
made,  the  request  shall— 

"(I)  Identify  with  particularity  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  decision  of  the 
Administrator  that  are  disputed;  and 
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"(11)  include  »  complete  statement  of  the 
reiaons  uid  factuaJ  basis  that  support  the 
request  for  a  hearing. 

"(C)  Another  party  to  the  proceeding  may 
also  identify  findings  and  conclusions  in  dis- 
pute. 

"(D)  If  a  hearing  is  held  pursiumt  to  such 
a  request  or  the  determination  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  paragraph  ( IKAKII).  a  de- 
cision pertaining  to  registration  or  classifi- 
cation issued  after  completion  of  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  final. 

"(3)  Factors.— In  taking  any  action  under 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall— 

"(A)  consider  restricting  a  use  or  uses  of  a 
pesticide  as  an  alternative  to  cancellation 
and  fully  explain  the  reasons  for  such  re- 
■trictlons;  and 

"(B)  include  among  those  factors  to  be 
taken  into  account  the  impact  of  such  final 
action  on  production  and  prices  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  retail  food  prices,  and 
otherwise  on  the  agricultural  economy,  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  an  analysis 
of  such  impact.". 

8CC    TO.     PtJBLIC    HEAUNG8    AND    SCIKNTinC 
■EVIKW. 

SecUon  6(d)  (7  U.&C.  136d(d))  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  fifth  through  ninth 
sentences;  and 

(2)  in  the  tenth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"90  days  thereafter"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "12  months  after  iss«iance  of  the 
notice  that  gave  rise  to  the  hearing,  or  such 
shorter  time  specified  in  subsection  (g)(4).". 

aCC  7M.  HKAUNG  POLLOWINC  mTKSIM  ADMINIS- 
nUTTVE  RKVIRW. 

SecUon  6  (7  UwS.C.  136d)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  HXARIHG  POLLOWIKC  IHTKRIM  AnOR- 

tRKATTva  Rxyizw. — 

"(1)  In  GmRAL.— If  a  hearing  is  held  fol- 
lowing an  interim  administrative  review  of  a 
pesticide  conducted  pursuant  to  section 
3(cK8),  the  procedures  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (d)  shall  be  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection. 

"(2)  RiqnvsT  roB  hxarimg.— Any  person 
who  is  adversely  affected  by  a  decision  of 
the  Administrator  following  an  interim  ad- 
ministrative review  may  request  a  hearing 
within  30  days  of  such  decision  or  failure  to 
make  a  decision. 

"(3)  Judicial  rkvikw.— Any  person  may 
seek  Judicial  review  under  section  16(a)  of 
the  failure  of  the  Administrator  to  make  a 
decision  within  the  time  required  under  sec- 
tion 3(cK8). 

"(4)  PSOCIDUBXS.— 

"(A)  At  the  request  of  a  party,  a  hearing 
examiner  may  receive  into  evidence  portions 
of  the  interim  administrative  review  record 
that  the  party  demonstrates  are  relevant 
and  material  to  the  disputed  issues. 

"(B)  The  right  of  other  parties  to  con- 
front and  cross-examine  such  evidence  shall 
be  preserved  with  respect  to  material  Issues 
of  adjudicative  fact,  so  long  as  such  cross 
examination  is  not  unduly  repetitious. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  hear- 
ing examiner  is  appointed,  prehearing  mat- 
ters shall  be  completed  and  the  hearing 
■hall  commence. 

"(D)  Not  later  than  30  days  before  the 
hearing  commences,  the  parties  shall  ex- 
change witness  lists  and  exhibits  to  be  of- 
fered at  the  hearing. 

"(E)  If  studies  become  available  that  were 
not  considered  during  the  interim  adminis- 
trative review,  the  hearing  examiner  may, 
on  request  of  any  party  and  when  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  hearing  examiner  It  ia  nec- 


essary, submit  such  studies  to  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Panel  established  under  section 
25(d)  for  supplemental  comment  on  an  ex- 
pedited basis,  except  that  such  comment 
shall  not  extend  the  time  for  completion  of 
the  hearing. 

"(F)  The  hearing  examiner  shall  schedtile 
the  presentation  and  examination  of  wit- 
nesses so  that  the  presentation  of  evidence 
is  completed  within  60  days,  except  that  the 
schedule  shall  not  prejudice  the  right  of  a 
party  to  present  evidence. 

"(G)  The  parties  shall  submit  briefs 
within  20  days  of  receiving  a  transcript  of 
the  hearing. 

"(H)  The  hearing  examiner  shall  render  a 
recommended  decision  within  20  days  from 
the  submission  of  briefs  by  the  parties. 

"(I)  A  hearing  conducted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  completed  and  the  Administra- 
tor shall  make  a  final  decision  within  6 
months  of  the  Issuance  of  the  notice  that 
gave  rise  to  the  hearing. 

"(J)  The  time  limits  Imposed  by  this  sub- 
section may  not  be  extended,  except  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  in  which  it  is  essen- 
tial for  a  fair  and  accurate  determination  of 
pivotal  facts  central  to  the  proceeding,  and 
in  no  event  to  exceed  180  days.". 

TITLE  VIII— FALSE  OR  INVALID  DATA 

3BC  Ml.  CANCELLATION  OF  REGISTRATION  BASED 
ON  FALSE  OR  INVAUD  DATA. 

Section  6  (7  VS.C.  136d)  (as  amended  by 
section  704  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  Camcxllatioii  op  Rbgistratioii  Based 
OM  Falsx  or  IirvALiD  Data.— 

"(1)  NoncK.— The  Administrator  shall  im- 
mediately issue  a  notice  of  intent  to  suspend 
and  to  cancel  the  registration  of  a  pesticide 
if- 

"(A)  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde 
Act  Amendments  of  1986,  the  Administrator 
has  previously  determined  in  the  Industrial 
Biotest  validation  process  conducted  by  the 
Administrator  that  data  submitted  by  a  reg- 
istrant to  the  Administrator  in  support  of 
such  registration  were  invalid; 

"(B)  the  daU— 

"(1)  have  not  been  replaced  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  Act;  or 

"(11)  are  in  the  process  of  being  replaced 
on  the  effective  date  of  such  Act  but  have 
not  been  submitted  to  the  Administrator  by 
April  I,  1988:  and 

"(C)  the  daU  are  material  to  the  registra- 
tion. 

"(2)  IHTAUD  DATA.— If,  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticlde  Act  Amendments  of  1986, 
the  Administrator  determines  that  Invalid 
data  have  been  submitted  by  a  registrant  to 
the  Administrator  in  support  of  a  registra- 
tion of  a  pesticide,  the  Administrator  may— 

"(A)  require  the  registrant  to  submit  valid 
replacement  studies  or  data  on  an  expedited 
schedule  and  to  submit  interim  progress  re- 
ports; or 

"(B)  Issue  a  notice  of  Intent  to  cancel  such 
registration.  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  action  would  be  in  the 
public  Interest,  taking  into  account  the 
scope  of  the  invalid  daU  and  the  need  to 
use  the  data  to  determine  whether  the  pes- 
ticide may  cause  unreasonable  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  environment. 

"(3)  False  data.— If  a  registrant  willfully 
submits  material  data  known  to  be  false  in 
support  of  the  registration  of  a  pesticide, 
the  Administrator  shall  immediately  issue  a 
notice  of  Intent  to  suspend  and  cancel  such 
registration. 


"(4)  Hbariiig.- 

"(A)  Any  suspension  or  cancellation  under 
this  subsection  shall  become  final  and  effec- 
tive at  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  receipt  by  the  registrant  of  a  notice 
issued  under  this  section  unless  during  such 
period  a  request  for  a  hearing  is  made  by  a 
person  adversely  affected. 

"(B)  A  hearing  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c)  or  (d),  as  appropriate. 

"(C)  The  only  matters  for  resolution  at  a 
hearing  conducted  pursuant  to  paragraph 

(1)  shall  be  whether— 

"(i)  in  response  to  a  notice  of  the  Adminis- 
trator issued  under  section  3(cK2XB)  or 
other  formal  notice,  data  previously  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  invalid— 

"(I)  have  not  been  replaced  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticlde  Act  Amendments  of 
1986;  or 

"(11)  are  in  the  process  of  being  replaced 
on  the  effective  date  of  such  Act  but  have 
not  been  submitted  to  the  Administrator  by 
April  1,  1988:  and 

"(11)  the  data  are  material  to  the  registra- 
tion. 

"(D)  The  only  matters  for  resolution  at  a 
hearing  conducted  pursuant  to  paragraph 

(2)  shall  be  whether  daU  are  invaUd,  mate- 
rial, and  necessary  to  adequately  determine 
whether  a  pesticide  may  cause  mireasonable 
adverse  effects  on  the  environment. 

"(E)  The  only  matters  for  resolution  at  a 
hearing  conducted  pursuant  to  paragraph 

(3)  shall  be  whether  a  registrant  willfully 
submitted  material  data  known  to  be  false. 

"(F)  A  decision  after  completion  of  a  hear- 
ing conducted  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
final. 

"(G)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  a  hearing  shall  be  held,  and  a 
determination  made,  under  this  subsection 
within  75  days  after  the  receipt  of  a  request 
for  such  hearing.". 

SEC    ma.    UNLAWFUL    ACTS    DfVOLVINC    FALSE 
DATA. 
SecUon    12(aX2)   (7   n.aC.    I36J(aK2))   is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (O): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (P)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(Q)  to  wlllfuUy  falsify  all  or  part  of  any 
data  submitted  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  to 
willfully  submit  such  false  data  knowing  it 
to  be  false.". 

TITLE  IX— INSPECTION  OF  LABORATORIES 

SEC  Ml.  INSPECTION  OF  LABORATORIES. 

Section  9(a)  (7  U.S.C.  136g(a))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  first  paragraph  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"For  purposes  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of 
data  submitted  in  support  of  an  experimen- 
tal use  permit  or  registration,  an  officer  or 
employee  duly  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized,  after  the  submission  of 
an  application  for  an  experimental  use 
permit  under  secUon  5  or  an  applicaUon  for 
a  registration  under  secUon  3,  to  enter  at 
reasonable  times  any  laboratory  to  Inspect 
relevant  parts  of  such  laboratory,  related 
books  and  records,  and  data  that  have  been 
or  are  being  developed  to  support  such  ap- 
plicaUon. The  Administrator  shall  coordi- 
nate acUons  taken  under  this  secUon  with 
acUons  taken  under  other  Federal  laws  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  dupUcaUon  of  in- 
specUons.". 


TiTLS  X— EXPORT  OF  PESTiaOBS 
8EC  IMl.  DCriNITION  OP  HISBRANDBD. 

SecUon  XqXl)  (7  U,8.C.  ISOCqXD)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  mib- 
paracraph  (G): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ":  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  In  the  caae  of  a  pesticide  Intended  for 
export  that  Is  substantially  similar  In  com- 
position and  use  pattern  to  a  pesticide  regis- 
tered under  section  3,  the  label  does  not 
contain  the  same  health,  safety,  and  hazard 
precauUons  as  a  pesticide  registered  under 
secUon  3,  unless  such  precauUons  on  the 
label  are  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  the  im- 
porting country.". 

SEC  IML  DEPtNmON  OF  IMPOmNG  COUNTBY. 

Section  2  (7  UAC.  136)  (as  amended  by 
secUon  301  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(gg)  Impohtinc  Couhtrt.— The  term  'im- 
porting country'  means  the  first  country  to 
which  a  pesticide,  device,  or  active  ingredi- 
ent, subject  to  the  notif  icaUon  requirement 
of  secUon  17(a).  Is  exported  from  the  United 
SUtes.". 

SBC  IML  BOOKS  AND  RECORDS. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  8(a)  (7  UAC. 
136f(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  ex- 
porters" after  "pnxlucers". 

SBC    1M4.   PSSTiaDBS   AND   DEVICES   INTENDED 
FOR  EXPORT. 

(a)  In  Okhkral.— Subsection  (a)  of  secUon 
17  (7  \JS.C.  136o(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  

"(a)  Pesticidbs  ams  Dxvicn  IirrEitOES  por 
Export.- 

"(1)  Violations.- Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  no  pesUcide  or 
device  or  acUve  ingredient  used  in  producing 
a  pesticide  intended  solely  for  export  to  any 
foreign  country  shall  be  considered  in  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  when  prepared  or  packed  ac- 
cording to  the  specifications  or  directions  of 
the  foreign  purchaser,  except  that  produc- 
ers of  such  pesticides  and  devices  and  acUve 
ingredients  used  in  producing  pesticides 
shall  be  subject  to  sections  2(p),  2(qKl)  (A). 
(C).  (D),  (E).  (G),  (H).  and  (I),  2(qK2)  (A). 
(B).  (C)  (1)  and  (Ul).  and  (D),  7.  8,  and  17(a) 
(2).  (3),  (4).  (5).  and  (6). 

"(2)  Exports.— 

"(A)  This  paragraph  applies  to  a  pesUcide, 
device,  or  active  Ingredient 

"(1)  for  which  a  restricted  use  classlflca- 
Uon  has  become  effective  under  section  3; 

"(11)  for  which  a  cancellation  or  suspen- 
sion has  become  effective  under  section  6; 

"(ill)  the  registration  of  which  has  been 
voluntarily  withdrawn  by  the  registrant,  if 
such  withdrawal  was  associated  with  con- 
cern over  potential  adverse  public  health  or 
environmental  effects;  or 

"(Iv)  that  is  not  registered  under  secUon  3 
for  any  use. 

"(B)  No  pesticide,  devloe.  or  acUve  ingredi- 
ent described  In  subparagraph  (A)  may  be 
exported  to  any  foreign  country  by  any 
person  unless,  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the 
first  shipment  each  year  of  such  pesticides 
to  such  country,  such  person  has— 

"(1)  notified,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3). 
the  person  importing  the  pesUcide  and  the 
appropriate  government  regulatory  office  In 
the  Importing  country; 

"(11)  received  written  evidence  that  the  no- 
tUlcaUon  was  delivered  to  the  appropriate 
government  regulatory  office;  and 


"(Ul)  submitted  a  copy  of  the  notlficaUon 
In  English  and  evidence  of  delivery  to  the 
Administrator. 

"(C)  DocimienU  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public,  on  request. 

"(8)  NoTiPiCATioii.- The  notification  re- 
quired pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
made  In  an  appropriate  language  and  shall 
contain  the  following  InformaUon— 

"(A)  the  name  of  the  pesticide  and  the 
common  and  chemical  names  of  the  acUve 
ingredient; 

"(B)  the  name  and  address  of  the  penon 
exporting  the  pesticide: 

"(C)  the  name  and  address  of  the  penon 
importing  the  pesticide; 

"(D)  the  name  and  address  of  the  appro- 
priate government  regulatory  office  In  the 
Importing  country: 

"(E)  a  sutement  of  the  reasons  why  the 
pesticide  was  canceled,  suspended,  voluntar- 
ily withdrawn.  Is  not  registered  in  the 
United  States,  or  has  been  classified  for  re- 
stricted use.  and  the  list  of  restrictions;  and 

"(F)  the  name  and  address  of  the  office  of 
the  United  SUtes  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that,  on  request  by  the  importer  or 
official  of  the  importing  country,  can  pro- 
vide additional  information  on  the  pesticide. 

"(4)  Labels.— 

"(A)  The  label  of  pesUcldes  Intended  for 
export  from  the  United  States  shall  be  writ- 
ten In  an  appropriate  language. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  secUon 
2(qKlKH),  such  label  may  not  refer  to  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
unless  the  label  also  contains  or  Is  accompa- 
nied by  a  description  of  the  relevant  re- 
quirements of  such  laws.", 

(b)  Eppictivi  Dates.- 

(1)  SecUon  17(a)  (2)  and  (3)  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  shall 
become  effective  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  list 
of  the  names,  addresses,  and  International 
telecommunications  codes  of  appropriate 
regulatory  offices  required  to  receive  notices 
under  section  17(aK2KB). 

(3)  Not  Uter  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  revlae 
the  list  required  under  paragraph  (2). 

(4)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  prelim- 
inary guidelines  regarding— 

(A)  the  form  of  the  notlficaUon  required 
under  section  17(aK2); 

(B)  translation  of  the  notification  and 
labels  required  under  such  section  into  the 
appropriate  language; 

(C)  retention  of  shipping  documents  and 
other  pertinent  records  by  exporters  under 
such  section;  and 

(D)  procedures  for  public  aoceH  to  docu- 
ments submitted  by  exporters  under  such 
section. 

(5)  Not  Uter  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shaU  Issue  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  secUon  17(a)  (2)  and  (3)  and 
this  subsection. 

SEC  IM».  CANCELLATION  NOTICRS  PVKNIMID  TO 
FOREIGN  GOVBENMENrS. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  17  (7  VS.C. 
lS6o(b))  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(b)  Camcbllatior  Notices  PuainsaBD  to 
FoRxioif  OovBRinfBirr.— 

"(1)  IsauAHCB.— The  Administrator  shall 
transmit  through  the  State  Department  a 


noUce,  at  such  time  and  annually  therMf- 
ter,  to  the  appropriate  governmental  ragul^ 
tory  office  of  other  countries  and  to  appro- 
priate tntemaUonal  agencies  whenever— 

"(A)  a  registration,  or  a  canoellatlon  or 
suspension  of  the  reglstraUon.  of  a  pesticide 
becomes  effective,  or  ceases  to  be  effeeUvr, 
or 

"(B)  a  pesticide  Is  daastfled  for  restricted 
use. 

"(2)  Cormrrt.— Such  notlficaUon  shall  ln> 
elude— 

"(A)  the  reasons  for  the  regulatory  actloa 


"(B)  for  canceled  or  suspended  registra- 
tions, information  concerning  other  pesU- 
cides  that  are  registered  under  section  1  and 
that  could  be  used  In  lieu  of  such  pesticide: 
and 

"(C)  the  name  and  address  of  the  office  of 
the  United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that,  on  request,  can  provide  addi- 
tional Information  on  the  pesticide.". 

SBC  IMl  COOPERATION  IN  INTCRNATIONAL  BP- 
FORTS. 

Subsection  (d)  of  secUon  17  (7  U.S.C. 
1360(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Cooperation  in  Interjiatioiial  Cp- 
ports.— The  Administrator  shall— 

"'(1)  In  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  State,  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  non-governmental  and  intemaUon- 
al  organisations.  acUvely  parUdpate  In 
International  efforu  to  develop  Improved 
pesUcide  research  and  regulatory  programi: 

"(2)  provide  foreign  countries  with  techni- 
cal assistance  to  develop  comprehensive  pes- 
ticide regulatory  programs: 

"(3)  within  1  year  of  the  effecUve  date  of 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticlde Act  AmendmenU  of  19M.  and 
every  3  years  thereafter,  conduct  and  pub- 
lish a  survey  of  all  countries  that  import 
pesticides  from  United  SUtes  exporters  or 
from  which  the  United  SUtes  Imports  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to— 

"(A)  ascertain  what  procedures  are  In 
place  in  each  country  regarding  registration, 
labeling,  and  training  to  ensure  safe  han- 
dling, transporutlon.  application,  and  dis- 
posal of  pesticides:  and 

"(B)  control  residues  on  foods  In  order  to 
meet  tolerances  established  under  United 
SUtes  law:  and 

"(4)  report  to  CongreM  annually  on  the 
activities  conducted  to  comply  with  this  sub- 
section and  the  results  thereof.". 

BBC  IMT.  T0LBRANCB8  FOR  AGRKVLnitAL  COM- 
MODmES. 

Section  17  (7  U.8.C.  lS6o)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Tolxramces  for  Aoricttltural  Con- 
HODrnss.- 

"(1)  Rkjistratioh. -Subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  if  the  registration  of  a  pesUcide  under 
this  Act  has  been  canceled,  suspended, 
denied,  or  voluntarily  withdrawn  (unlea 
any  such  action  was  due  solely  to  environ- 
mental effecU),  the  Administrator  shall,  not 
later  than  60  days  after  such  acUon.  revoke 
or  amend— 

"(A)  the  correspondli^  tolerance  or  ex- 
emption from  tolerance  esUbllshed  under 
section  408  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
CosmeUc  Act  (21  U.S.C.  S46a);  and 

"(B)  any  food  additive  regulation  estab- 
lished under  secUon  409  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  348). 

"'(2)  AMXifDiixifT  OF  TOLERANCE.- The  Ad- 
ministrator may  amend  such  tolerance  only 
to  permit  food  in  commerce  that  contains 
residues  of  the  pesUcide  from  previously 
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reslstered  uae«,  from  foreign  or  United 
States  use  of  existing  stodu  permitted 
under  section  6<a),  or  from  unavoidable  re- 
sidual envlroninental  contamination. 

"(3)  LownuMC  or  tolxramcs.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  promptly  lower  any  such 
amended  tolerance  as  soon  as  such  residues 
decrease.". 

TITLE  XJ— AITHORIZATION  FOR 

APPROPRIATIONS 

SBC  11*1.  AUmORlZATION  FOR  APPROPRLATIONSl 

Effective  October  1.  1986.  section  31  (7 
n.fi.C.  136y)  (as  amended  by  section  1768  of 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law 
99-198))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"8BC  II.  AITHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987. 
$110,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988.  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1989.  and 
$70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
t«nber  30.  1990.". 

TITLE  XII— EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 
SBC  IMl.  EMPLOYEE  PROreCTlON. 

The  Act  (7  U.S.C.  136  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"SBC  3Z.  EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION. 

"(a)  Ik  ODncRAL.— No  employer  may  dis- 
charge any  employee  or  otherwise  discrimi- 
nate against  any  employee  with  respect  to 
the  employee's  compensation,  terms,  condi- 
tions, or  privileges  of  employment  because 
the  employee  (or  any  person  acting  pursu- 
ant to  a  request  of  the  employee)  has— 

"(1)  commenced,  caused  to  be  commenced, 
or  is  about  to  commence  or  cause  to  tie  com- 
menced a  proceeding  under  this  Act; 

"(3)  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  in  any 
such  proceeding:  or 

"(3)  assisted  or  participated,  or  is  about  to 
•Mist  or  participate,  in  any  manner  in  such 
a  proceeding  or  in  any  other  action  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Admihistratioh.— The  Administrator 
shall  implement  this  section  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  procedures,  remedies, 
review,  enforcement,  and  exclusion  provi- 
sions of  section  23  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2622).". 

TITLE  XIII— TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 
SBC  IMl.  TABLE  OF  (X>NTCNTS. 

The  table  of  contents  contained  in  section 
Kb)  (7  U.S.C.  prec.  121)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tkxi  2(n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(n)  Ingredient  statement. 

"(1)  In  general. 

"(3)  Common  name.": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  2  the  following: 

"<ff )  Outstanding  data  requirement. 

"(1)  In  general. 

"(2)  Factors. 

"(gg)  Importing  country."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 3<cX8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
fonowing: 

"(8)  Interim  administrative  review. 
"(A)  Criteria. 
"(B)  Procedurea."; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  3(c)  the  following: 

"(9)  Prereglstration  access  to  data."; 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  aec- 
tkm  3<g)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(g)  Reregistratlon  of  pesticides. 
"(1)  In  generaL 


"(2)  Lists  of  pesticide  active  ingredients. 

'(3)  Priority. 

"(4)  Removal. 

"(5)  Judicial  review. 

"(6)  Data  requirements. 

"(7)  Pilling  data  requirements. 

"(8)  Suspension. 

"(9)  Reregistration.  — 

"(10)  Pees. 

"(11)  Revolving  fund. 

"(12)  Compensation  of  data  submitter.": 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  3  the  following: 

"(h)  Priority  list  and  data  development 
plans  for  inert  ingredients. 

"(1)  Establishment  of  list. 

"(2)  Publication  of  list. 

"(3)  Judicial  review. 

"(4)  Removal  of  ingredients  involving  inter- 
im administrative  reviews. 

"(5)  Removal  of  ingredients  involving  addi- 
tional data. 

"(6)  Number  of  ingredients. 

"(7)  Data  development  plans. 

"(i)  Substitution  of  inert  ingredients. 

"(J)  Labeling  of  inert  ingredients. 

"(1)  Amended  label. 

"(2)  Misbranding. 

"(k)  Formula  statements. 

"(1)  Listed  inert  ingredients. 

"(2)  AU  inert  ingredients."; 

(7)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 6<b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  Cancellation  and  change  in  classifica- 
tion. 
"(l)NoUce. 
"(2)  Hearing. 
"(3)  Factors."; 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Items  relat- 
ing to  section  6  the  following: 

"(g)  Hearing  following  interim  administra- 
tive review. 

"(1)  In  generaL 

"(2)  Request  for  hearing. 

"(3)  Judicial  review. 

"(4)  Procedures. 

"(h)  Cancellation  of  registration  based  on 
false  or  invalid  data. 

"(1)  Notice. 

"(2)  Invalid  data. 

"(3)  False  data. 

"(4)  Hearing."; 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  7  the  following: 

"(e)  Fact  sheets."; 

(10)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  re- 
lating to  section  10  the  following: 

"(h)  DaU  disclosure  to  SUtes. 

"(1)  In  general. 

"(3)  Action  for  Just  compensation."; 

(11)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  17  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Pesticides  and  devices  intended  for 
ext)ort 

"(l)ViolaUona. 

"(3)  Exports. 

"(3)  NotificaUon. 

"(4)  Labels. 

"(b)  Cancellation  notices  furnished  to  for- 
eign government. 

"(1)  Issuance. 

"(3)  Content*."; 

(12)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  re- 
lating to  section  17  the  following: 

"(f)  Tolerances  for  agricultural  oommod- 

itles. 
"(DReglstraUon. 
"(3)  Amendment  of  tolerance. 
"(3)  Lowering  of  tolerance.";  and 

(13)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec  33.  Employee  protection. 


"(a)  In  generaL 

"(b)  AdmlnistraUon.". 

TITLE  XIV-BFFBCTfVE  DATE 
SBC  IMl.  grracTivE  date. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 
this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Exxcunvx  SnuMAST  of  tri  Federal  Ihsbc- 

TICIDX.    FDHGICISK.    AND    RODEWTICIDE    ACT 
AMKHDMEIfTS  OF  1986 

RERXGISTRATIOll  AHD  RKTEHmS 

The  bUl.  establishes  a  schedule  for  comple- 
tion of  the  reregistration  of  pesticides  by  re- 
quiring EPA  to  develop  two  lists  of  pesticide 
active  ingredients  for  reregistration.  A  pri- 
ority list  of  300  active  ingredients  scheduled 
for  reregistration  must  be  developed  within 
sixty  (60)  days  of  enactment,  followed 
within  thirty  (30)  days  thereafter  by  a 
second  list  of  the  remaining  chemicals. 

Within  eighteen  months  of  enactment  for 
the  first  list,  and  within  twenty-four 
months  of  enactment  for  the  second  list, 
EPA  is  required  to  fully  evaluate  the  exist- 
ing data  supporting  registrations  for  the 
active  ingredients  and  to  issue  notices  to 
registrants  to  fill  any  outstanding  date  re- 
quirements. Registrants  then  have  up  to 
four  years  to  complete  the  studies  required, 
with  an  exceptional  circumstance  extension 
of  up  to  two  years  for  unanticipated  delays. 
Failure  to  submit  data  within  such  dead- 
lines will  result  in  suspension  of  registra- 
tion. Following  submission  of  the  studies, 
EPA  has  one  year  to  reregister  the  pesti- 
cide. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  one-time  fee  on 
active  ingredienu  to  assist  EPA's  reregistra- 
tion effort.  The  fee  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
After  an  initial  opportunity  for  registrants 
to  voluntarily  cancel  registrations  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  reregister,  a  fee  of 
$50,000  is  assessed  on  each  active  ingredient 
when  EPA  issues  its  notification  of  out- 
standing date  requirements  for  that  active 
ingredient.  Another  fee  of  $100,000  is  as- 
sessed when  the  registrants  submit  the  re- 
quired data.  Lesser  fees  may  t>e  assessed  for 
registrations  of  active  ingredients  not  used 
on  food  or  feed.  The  reregistration  fee  is  ap- 
portioned among  active  ingredient  regis- 
trants. Pormulators  are  exempted  from 
paying  the  fee. 

FALSE  OR  nfVALni  DATA 

The  bill  provides  for  expeditious  EPA 
review  and  regulatory  action  on  registra- 
tions that  are  based  on  false  or  invalid  data. 

First,  the  bill  requires  EPA  to  issue  a 
notice  of  intent  to  suspend  and  to  cancel  the 
registration  of  a  pesticide  if.  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  amendments,  the  EPA 
has  previously  determined  that  data  submit- 
ted by  a  registrant  to  the  EPA  in  support  of 
an  existing  registration  were  invalid,  have 
not  been  replaced  or  will  not  be  replaced  by 
April  I,  1988,  and  are  material  to  the  regis- 
tration. 

Second,  if  EPA  determines  subsequent  to 
enactment  of  the  amendments  that  Invalid 
data  have  t>een  submitted  by  a  registrant  In 
support  of  a  registration,  the  amendments 
also  authorize  EPA  either  to  require  the 
registrant  to  submit  valid  replacement  stud- 
ies on  an  expedited  basis  or  to  issue  a  notice 
of  intent  to  cancel  the  registration.  These 
amendments  are  designed  to  allow  EPA  to 
take  action  on  situations  where  the  EPA  dis- 
covers that  pivotal  studies,  previously 
thought  to  be  valid  in  Justifying  a  product's 
registration,  are  in  fact  invalid  and  the  con- 


tinued use  of  the  product  may  cause  an  un- 
reasonable risk. 

Finally,  the  proposal  provides  that  EPA 
must  Immediately  cancel  a  registration  if  a 
registrant  willfully  submits  material  daU 
know  to  be  false  In  support  of  the  registra- 
tion. 

The  EPA  is  authorized  to  conduct  a  hear- 
ing to  be  concluded  within  seventy-five  (75) 
days  after  receipt  of  the  request  for  such  a 
bearing  upon  notice  of  cancellation.  The 
hearing  will  address  only  a  limited  numt>er 
of  issues  relevant  to  whether  the  daU  are 
false  or  invalid  and  the  appropriate  impact 
on  the  registration. 

The  propwsed  amendments  also  provide 
that  willful  falsification  of  daU  or  knowing 
submission  of  false  data  are  unlawful  acts, 
subject  to  civil  and  criminal  penalties. 

COIfDmONAL  RBGISTRATIOH 

The  bill  proposes  to  restrict  the  availabil- 
ity of  conditional  registrations  for  new  prod- 
ucts and  new  major  uses. 

The  proposal  provides  that  EPA  will  not 
grant  a  conditional  registration  for  a  new 
use  or  active  ingredient  where  the  data  con- 
cerning chronic  toxicity  (oncogenicity,  re- 
productive effects,  and  mutagenicity), 
neurotoxicity,  or  teratogenicity  are  required 
for  registration,  such  date  have  not  been 
submitted,  and  the  date  requirement  was  in 
effect  at  the  start  of  date  development.  Ad- 
ditionally, EPA  may  amend  conditional  reg- 
istrations for  existing  uses  to  allow  revisions 
of  labels— for  example,  application  methods, 
efficiency  claims,  and  safety  instructions— 
except  if  such  modifications  introduce  uses 
prohibited  by  the  amended  sUtute. 

The  proposed  amendments  provide  that 
such  conditional  registrations  must  not  ma- 
terially increase  the  risk  of  any  unreason- 
able adverse  effect  on  the  environment,  reg- 
istrants must  provide  all  additional  date  re- 
quired for  the  proposed  additional  use.  and 
the  additional  use  is  in  the  public  Interest. 


PUBLIC  RIGHT  TO  KlfOW 

The  bill  directs  registrants  to  develop  and 
submit  to  E3>A  a  summary  of  health  and 
safety  data  supporting  their  registered 
active  ingredients  and  on  priority  inert  in- 
gredients. Such  summaries  will  be  made 
available  to  \oca^  communities  and  the 
public  on  request.  The  priority  inert  ingredi- 
ents requiring  summaries  are  those  50  to  75 
Inert  ingredients  to  be  listed  and  regulated 
under  other  proposed  PIFRA  amendments 
descril>ed  below.  The  summaries  must  be  de- 
veloped within  120  days  of  enactment  of  the 
amendments.  The  EPA  may  require  modifi- 
cations to  the  summaries  as  needed. 

Registered  establishments  must  also 
obtain  and  make  available  to  the  public  on 
request  such  summaries  on  active  and  inert 
Ingredienu  used  in  the  establishment. 

Finally,  the  amendments  clarify  that  reg- 
istrants must  provide  a  list  of  plant  l(xa- 
tions  in  the  United  SUtes  where  active  in- 
gredients are  produced  and  to  make  this  list 
available  to  the  public  upon  request. 

PRKSBGISTRATIOII  ACCESS  TO  DATA 

The  bill  expands  the  public's  access  to 
health  and  safety  daU  submitted  In  support 
of  registrations  on  new  active  ingredients 
and  initial  food  uses  of  existing  registered 
pesticides.  Access  to  such  daU  is  allowed 
prior  to  EPA's  action  on  registration  appli- 
cations and  is  permitted  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  comment  on  pending  applica- 
tions. The  amendments  allow  access  imme- 
diately following  EPA's  publication  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  application  for  registration  and. 
once  the  supporting  daU  is  disclosed,  allow 
sixty  (60)  days  for  public  comment.  The 


daU  will  be  made  available  in  the  offices  of 
EPA  or  authorized  state  agencies  upon  sub- 
mission of  an  affirmation  that  the  daU  re- 
viewer is  not  acting  for  a  pesticide  company 
and  will  not  intentionally  or  recklessly  vlo- 
Ute  other  restrictions  in  the  Act  to  protect 
confidentiality.  Comments  may  quote  and 
discuss  the  daU  and  may  be  exchanged  for 
peer  review,  but  will  not  be  made  public 
until  after  a  registration  decision  has  been 
reached  and  in  compliance  with  section  10 
confidentiality  provisions.  The  daU  shall 
not  be  used  for  commercial  purposes  and 
penalities  are  provided  for  wrongful  use  of 
data. 

IKERT  mcRXDiEirrs 
The  bill  gives  increased  authority  to  EPA 
to  regulate  inert  ingredients  in  pesticides.  It 
requires  EPA  to  develop  a  priority  list  of 
fifty  (50)  inert  ingredienu  within  ninety 
days  of  enactment  and  allows  expansion  of 
the  list  to  seventy-five  (75)  inert  ingredienu 
fifteen  months  after  enactment.  Criteria  are 
provided  to  focus  the  list  on  InerU  with  po- 
tentially the  greatest  risk  to  health  or  the 
environment. 

Once  an  inert  is  listed.  EPA  is  required  to 
develop  and  publish  within  one  year  a  plan 
on  what  toxicity  studies  must  be  conducted 
and  the  deadlines  for  submission  of  such 
studies.  Once  the  data  development  plan  is 
published,  pesticides  conUinlng  listed  inerU 
must  list  such  inert  ingredient  on  the  prod- 
uct label.  Studies  required  by  the  daU  de- 
velopment plan  must  be  submitted  in  no 
more  than  fo\ir  (4)  years  and  must  be  re- 
viewed and  appropriate  action  be  taken  by 
EPA  within  one  year  of  receipt. 

The  amendmenU  also  establish  require- 
menu  for  testing  inert  ingredienu  used  to 
replace  listed  inerU,  submission  of  amended 
confidential  sUtemenU  of  formula,  registra- 
tion of  pesticides  containing  listed  InerU.  la- 
belling of  listed  inerU  and  misbranding  pro- 
visions, and  data  development  cost  alloca- 
tion. 

EXPORT  OF  PESnCIOES 

The  bill  addresses  a  number  of  issues  in 
the  export  and  foreign  use  of  U.S.  pesti- 
cides. 

First,  the  proposal  expands  the  current 
nolle*  requlremenU  of  reglstranU  to 
inform,  at  least  annually,  foreign  importers 
and  importing  countries  about  their  prod- 
ucU  in  international  trade  whose  registra- 
tions are  cancelled,  suspended,  are  restricted 
use  pesticides,  are  not  registered  for  any 
Xi&.  use,  or  have  been  voluntarily  with- 
drawn for  health  or  environmental  reasons. 
Export  cannot  proceed  until  the  notice  and 
evidence  of  iU  delivery  have  been  provided 
to  the  EPA  and  made  available  to  the 
public.  Notices  will  Identify  the  exporter, 
foreign  purchases,  the  appropriate  regula- 
tory office  in  the  importing  country,  and  a 
clear  sUtement  of  the  reason  why  the  prod- 
uct cannot  be  legally  sold  in  the  U.S.  or  Is  a 
restricted  use.  EPA  must  annually  provide 
similar  notices  to  foreign  govemmenU  and 
appropriate  international  agencies. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  exported  pesti- 
cides which  are  substantially  similar  In  com- 
position and  use  pattern  to  pesticides  regis- 
tered in  the  U.S.  to  have  labels  containing 
the  same  health,  safety  and  hazard  precau- 
tions as  UJB.  producU,  unless  such  precau- 
tions on  the  label  are  in  conflict  with  the 
law  of  the  importing  country. 

Third,  the  proposal  required  EPA  within 
sixty  days  to  revoke  or  amend  food  toler- 
ances on  imported  and  domestically  grown 
food  when  a  pesticide  registration  has  been 
caiKieUed,  suspended,  denied,  or  voluntarily 


withdrawn,  unless  any  of  such  actions  were 
due  solely  to  environmental  effects.  The 
action  on  the  tolerance  may  take  into  ac- 
count consumption  of  food  In  commerce,  use 
of  existing  stocks,  and  unavoidable  environ- 
mental contamination. 

Finally,  the  bill  encourages  the  EPA  to 
assist  foreign  goverrmenU  In  establishing 
comprehensive  pesticide  programi  and 
allows  EPA  to  regulate  the  maintenance  of 
records  by  pesticide  exporter*. 

CAHCELLATTOH  PROCEDUaES 

The  bill  establishes  expedited  prooedurw 
for  EPA's  conduct  of  Interim  administrative 
or  -special "  reviews  of  pesticides,  and  seU 
time  limiU  on  those  reviews  and  product 
registration  cancellation  hearing.  The 
amendmenU  also  permit  certain  modifica- 
tions of  labels  by  informal  rulemaking 
unless  they  are  equivalent  to  a  cancellation, 
render  the  product  unmarketable  or  have  a 
major  economic  impact. 

With  respect  to  Interim  administrative  re- 
views initiated  after  January  1.  1986.  the 
proposal  esUbllshed  criteria  for  Initiating  a 
review  on  the  basis  of  levels  of  risk  and  per- 
miU  consideration  of  currently  available  ex- 
posure data.  The  absence  of  exposure  data 
will  not  delay  or  preclude  initiation  or  re- 
views. When  administrative  review  triggers 
are  exceeded.  EPK  shall  Immediately  notify 
the  reglstranU,  who  shall  respood  with 
thirty  (30)  days  to  the  Agency's  assenment 
that  the  trigger  has  been  activated.  Once  a 
notice  of  a  review  is  formally  Initiated,  the 
amendmenU  further  provide  that  the  Inter- 
im administrative  review  must  be  completed 
within  one  year.  Key  elemenU  of  the  sched- 
ule call  for  a  ninety  (90)  day  public  respose 
to  the  EPA's  notice  of  an  interim  adminis- 
trative review,  ninety  (90)  day  EPA  review 
of  public  commenU  and  issuance  of  a  pro- 
posed decision,  and  sixty  (60)  day  deadline 
thereafter  for  final  EPA  decision.  The  over- 
all time  limit  of  one  (1)  year  may  be  ex- 
tended up  to  an  additional  year  for  excep- 
tional circumstances  and  under  certain  limi- 
tations. 

With  respect  to  product  registration  can- 
cellation hearings,  the  amendmenU  estab- 
lish a  time  limit  of  six  (6)  months  for  hear- 
ings conducted  subsequent  to  an  interim  ad- 
ministrative review  and  twelve  (12)  months 
for  hearings  not  following  such  a  review.  In 
either  instance,  a  hearing  may  be  requested 
by  an  adversely  affected  party.  The  amend- 
menU prescribe  the  conditions  under  which 
EPA  may  grant  a  hearing  and  the  hearing 
procedures.  Essentially,  a  hearing  which  fol- 
lows an  interim  administrative  review  must 
be  conducted  on  the  following  schedule: 
The  hearing  must  commence  sixty  (60)  days 
from  appointment  of  the  Hearing  Examiner 
and  conclude  sixty  (60)  days  thereafter, 
briefs  must  be  fUed  within  twenty  (20)  days 
of  transcript  receipt,  and  the  Examiner's 
recommended  decision  made  twenty  (30) 
days  from  submission  of  briefs.  The  sched- 
ule may  be  extended  for  up  to  ISO  days  In 
exceptional  circumstances. 

EKPLOTKE  PROTICTIOII 

The  bill  requires  that  no  employer  may 
discharge  or  otherwise  discriminate  against 
any  employee  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ee's compensation  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment because  the  employee  or  a  person 
acting  at  the  request  of  the  employee  has 
initiated  a  proceeding  under  PIFRA.  testi- 
fied, or  participated  in  such  a  proceeding. 
EPA  is  Instructed  to  Implement  these  pro- 
tections in  a  manner  consistent  with  a  simi- 
lar section  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act 
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DATA  OISCLOSUHK  TO  STATKS 

The  bill  permits  EPA  to  diacloee  to  States 
any  data  or  inXonnaUon  acquired  under 
FTPRA.  iX  the  State  and  EPA  assure  that 
the  owner  of  the  data  will  receive  no  less 
protection  with  respect  to  disclosure  and  use 
of  the  data  than  is  provided  under  FXPRA. 
The  bill  additionally  provides  for  remedies 
if  improper  disclosure  is  made. 

DfSrKTION  or  LABORATOHIES 

The  bill  authorizes  EPA  to  inspect  rele- 
vant parts  of  laboratories,  related  books  and 
records,  and  data  supporting  applications 
for  experimental  use  permits  and  registra- 
tions. Additionally,  the  bill  requires  EPA  to 
coordinate  such  inspections  with  actions 
talten  under  other  Federal  laws  to  avoid  du- 
plication. 

BCr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Lugar  and 
Senator  Prozmirk  in  submitting  this 
important  legislation  to  strengthen 
the  Nation's  pesticide  law.  The  bill 
represents  literally  years  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  several  organizations  con- 
cerned about  safer  uses  of  pesticides. 
Organizations  supporting  the  bill  in- 
clude the  Campaign  on  Pesticide 
Reform— a  coalition  of  41  consumer, 
environmental,  and  labor  groups— and 
the  National  Agrictiltural  Chemicals 
Association,  whose  membership  in- 
cludes some  92  companies. 

The  bill  amends  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
[PTFRA],  the  primary  Federal  law  reg- 
ulating registration,  sale,  and  use  of 
pesticides  and  certain  other  agricultur- 
al and  household  chemicals. 

The  bill  improves  the  existing  stat- 
ute in  several  ways.  First,  the  bill  es- 
tablishes a  schedule  for  completing 
the  required  reregistration  of  certain 
pesticides  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  [EPA].  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  one-time  fee  for  the  reregis- 
tration of  each  active  ingredient  for 
which  additional  data  is  requli'ed.  Pro- 
ceeds generated  by  the  fee  will  be  used 
to  defray  the  costs  of  the  reregistra- 
tion effort. 

Expedited  procedures  will  be  estab- 
lished for  EPA  to  review  and  take  reg- 
ulatory action  on  pesticide  registra- 
tions that  may  have  been  based  on 
false  or  Invalid  data  submitted  in  the 
past.  In  addition,  if  a  registrant  will- 
fully submits  information  known  to  be 
false  in  the  process  of  registering  a 
pesticide.  EPA  must  immediately 
cancel  the  registration. 

The  availability  of  conditional  regis- 
trations for  new  products  or  for  new 
major  uses  is  restricted  under  the  bill. 
Conditional  registration  will  not  be 
permitted  if  data  concerning  some  of 
the  more  dangerous  potential  side  ef- 
fects of  a  pesticide  would  be  required 
for  its  registration.  In  addition,  condi- 
tional registrations  must  not  material- 
ly increase  the  risk  of  any  unreason- 
able adverse  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  public's  right  to  know  more 
about  pesticide  Ingredients  is  strength- 
ened by  the  bilL  A  summary  of  health 


and  safety  data  used  to  support  appli- 
cations for  registration  of  active  ingre- 
dients and  certain  inert  ingredients 
must  be  developed  by  pesticide  regis- 
trants and  submitted  to  EPA.  The 
data  will  be  available  to  the  public.  In 
addition,  the  bill  provides  for  in- 
creased public  access  to  health  and 
safety  information  submitted  in  sup- 
port of  the  registration  of  new  active 
ingredients  and  any  initial  food  use  of 
existing  registered  pesticides.  Such 
access  is  allowed  prior  to  any  EPA 
action  on  a  registration  application 
but  will  be  permitted  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  public  comment  on  the 
pending  application. 

The  bill  gives  EPA  broader  authority 
to  regulate  inert  ingredients  in  pesti- 
cides. EPA's  efforts  wUl  be  foctised  on 
inert  ingredients  that  pose  the  great- 
est risk  to  the  environment. 

The  bill  will  also  improve  in  several 
ways  the  existing  statutory  provisions 
related  to  export  and  foreign  use  of 
pesticides  produced  in  the  United 
States.  The  bill  would  require  foreign 
purchases  of  a  pesticide  of  its  cancella- 
tion, suspension,  use  restriction,  or  vol- 
untary withdrawal.  More  strict  label- 
ing requirements  are  established  for 
exported  pesticides. 

Under  the  bill  requires  EPA,  within 
60  days,  to  revoke  or  amend  food  toler- 
ances on  imported  and  domestically 
grown  food  when  a  pesticide  registra- 
tion is  canceled,  suspended,  denied,  or 
voluntarily  withdrawn. 

With  regard  to  registration  cancella- 
tion procedures,  the  bill  will  establish 
expedited  procedures  for  conducting 
interim  administrative  or  "special"  re- 
views of  pesticides.  In  addition,  the  biU 
provides  for  First,  increased  employee 
protection  in  cases  where  an  employee 
has  initiated  a  proceeding  under 
PIPRA;  second,  disclosure  to  appropri- 
ate State  agencies  of  certain  informa- 
tion acquired  under  FIFRA,  and  third, 
authorized,  coordinated  inspection  of 
laboratories. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  this  bUl  rapidly  enacted.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture will  conduct  hearings  on  the 
bill  at  an  early  date  and  begin  markup 
as  soon  as  may  be  practical. 

Bir.  PROXMIP^.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  be  cosponsoring  with 
Senators  Lugar  and  Leahy  the  new 
consensus  pesticide  bill  worked  out  by 
the  National  Agricultural  Chemicals 
Association  and  the  Campaign  For 
Pesticide  Reform,  a  coalition  of  envi- 
ronmental, consumer  and  labor 
groups. 

The  bill  tightens  existing  law  Insur- 
ing for  the  first  time  that  all  regis- 
tered pesticides  have  been  tested  for 
their  effects  on  human  health  and  the 
environment.  It's  outrageous  that 
almost  15  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodenticide  (FIFRA)  amendments, 
the  vast  percentage  of  all  pesticide 


active  ingredients  are  still  missing 
vital  tests  for  cancer,  mutations  or 
birth  defects. 

Even  more,  without  this  legislation 
EPA  lacks  effective  measures  for  deal- 
ing with  pesticides  whose  active  ingre- 
dients were  registered  based  on  invalid 
or  fraudulent  data. 

The  bill  also: 

Tightens  up  the  enormous  loopholes 
in  the  existing  registration  process; 

Provides  new  public  access  and  right 
to  know  for  pesticide  health  and 
safety  data; 

Requires  new  labeling  for  inert  in- 
gredients; 

Applies  new  requirements  to  export- 
ed pesticide  and  imported  food  prod- 
ucts grown  with  pesticides  banned  in 
the  United  States; 

Streamlines  the  process  for  cancel- 
ling pesticide  registrations; 

Includes  protections  against  dis- 
charge or  discrimination  for  workers 
who  initiate  or  participate  in  FIFRA 
proceedings; 

Permits  EPA  data  disclosure  to 
States; 

Authorizes  laboratory  and  record  in- 
spection, and; 

Clarifies  existing  requirements  on 
data  confidentiality. 

Even  more  important  than  the  bill's 
contents  is  the  process  used  in  its 
drafting.  I  can  think  of  no  other  exam- 
ple of  historic  adversaries  coming  to- 
gether and  producing  a  strong  consen- 
sus bill  which  protects  human  health 
while  considering  effects  on  the  regu- 
lated industry.  This  bill  is  truly  a  stun- 
ning achievement  and  one  which 
should  be  imltiated  again  and  again 
for  other  tough  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  bill  covers 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  pesti- 
cide program's  lonstandlng  weakness- 
es, it  does  not  cover  them  alL 

In  some  cases,  such  as  groundwater 
protection,  negotiations  between  the 
NACA  and  the  CPR  are  still  continu- 
ing. I  hope  both  sides  will  realize  the 
importance  of  this  issue  and  resolve 
their  differences  prior  to  hearings  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee. 

With  other  items,  such  as  workers 
safety  and  training,  separate  negotia- 
tions with  affected  groups  are  proceed- 
ing In  parallel  with  the  CPR-NACA 
negotiations.  Here  too  it  is  my  hope 
that  discussions  be  resolved  favorably 
as  soon  as  possible  so  that  these  topics 
can  be  included  in  the  committee's  de- 
liberations. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  a  total 
solution,  covering  every  thorny  pesti- 
cide problem.  However,  it  is  a  splended 
first  step  which  leads  the  way  to  the 
ideal  program  sought  by  Congress 
since  1972. 
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By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  KDniKDT,  Mr.  THmtMOHD. 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 


S.  2216.  A  bill  to  designate  Septem- 
ber 17,  1987.  the  bicentennial  of  the 
signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  "Constitution  E>ay", 
and  to  make  such  day  a  legal  public 
holiday;  ordered  held  at  the  desk  until 
the  close  of  business  on  Monday. 
BCarch  24. 1986. 

ooHsnruTiOH  day 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  to  me 
there  is  no  day  more  worthy  of  cele- 
bration than  the  day  the  UJS.  Consti- 
tution was  signed. 

Along  with  Senator  Thurmond  and 
Senator  Knntn)T,  I  have  the  privilege 
to  represent  this  body  on  the  Commis- 
sion created  to  orgaiiize  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  bicentennial  of  the  adop- 
tion of  our  Constitution.  We  have 
joined  together  in  sponsoring  this  bill 
to  make  September  17,  1987,  a  onetime 
national  holiday— Constitution  Day. 

Even  more  than  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Constitution  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Nation.  That  Convention, 
representing  a  loose  confederation  of 
former  British  colonies,  and  empow- 
ered to  redraft  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, went  beyond  their  charge  and 
instead  drew  up  the  blueprint  of  the 
most  successful  government  in  history. 
When  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
sent  their  new  document  out  to  what 
would  become  the  States  for  it  to  be 
ratified  our  country's  life  began. 

There  have  been  amendments  to  our 
Constitution— we  just  spent  some  time 
here  in  the  Senate  on  a  proposed 
amendment  which  we  will  vote  on 
next  week— but  the  basic  form  of  our 
Government  has  remained  unchanged. 
The  balance  between  our  three 
branches  has  not  only  provided  suc- 
cessful in  our  country;  it  has  set  a 
standard  by  which  other  countries 
have  measured  their  own  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  we  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
Constitution  with  all  the  energy  we 
can  muster.  This  is  more  than  just  an- 
other day  for  parades  and  parties:  it  is 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  histo- 
ry of  our  Nation,  and  the  great  con- 
cepts which  have  made  us  what  we  are 
today.  However,  while  it  is  Important 
that  we  think  about  the  wisdom  em- 
bodied In  the  Constitution,  it  Is  just  as 
important  that  we  do  have  parades  to 
celebrate  the  bicentennial 

This  national  celebration  is  the  best 
way  to  convince  Americans  to  think  of 
ways  to  commemorate  the  founding  of 
our  Government.  And,  a  key  part  of 
such  a  celebration  must  be  a  day  de- 
voted only  to  the  anniversary  of  our 
Constitution.  I  hope  that  all  Senators 
will  join  with  us  in  calling  for  a  na- 
tional holiday  to  celebrate  this  bicen- 
tenniaL 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  the 
leadership  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 


and  that  it  be  held  at  the  desk  until 
the  close  of  business  Monday  so  that 
all  who  wish  to  do  so  may  be  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor,  and  that  at  the  close  of 
business  Monday  this  bill  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2316 

To  designate  September  17.  1987.  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  signhig  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes,  as  "Constitution 
E>ay",  and  to  make  such  a  day  a  legal 
public  holiday 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    oj   the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
nirsniGS 
Sbctioh  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  Constitution  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  system  of  Government 
under  law; 

(2)  September  17,  1987.  commemorates 
the  bicentennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
United  SUtes  Constitution; 

(3)  the  bicentermial  of  the  signing  of  the 
United  SUtes  Constitution  serves  as  a  re- 
minder and  a  celebration  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  responsbilities  of  citizenship; 

(4)  the  United  SUtes  Constitution  signi- 
fies the  importance  of  the  nile  of  law  and 
affirms  our  dedication  to  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice; and 

(5)  the  United  SUtes  Constitution  pro- 
vides the  framework  for  our  law.  our  spirit, 
and  our  beliefs  as  a  Nation. 

desighation 
Sec.  2.  September  17.  1987.  is  designated 
as  "Constitution  Day". 

TRBATMXirr  AS  A  LBGAL  rUBUC  ROUDAT 

Sk.  3.  September  17,  1987.  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  if  it  were  a  legal  public  holiday  under 
section  6103(a)  of  title  S.  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  purposes  of— 

(1)  any  sUtute  relating  to  pay  or  leave  of 
employees  (as  defined  by  section  2105  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code); 

(2)  section  2(d)  of  the  Joint  resolution  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  to  codify  and  em- 
phasize existing  rules  and  customs  pertain- 
ing to  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America",  approved  June 
22.  1942  (36  U.S.C.  174(d)): 

(3)  section  15(a)  of  the  Federal  Contested 
Election  Act  (2  UJ3.C.  394(a)):  and 

(4)  any  other  law. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  cosponsor  this  im- 
portant legislation  establishing  Sep- 
tember 17, 1987.  as  "Constitution  Day" 
and  proclaiming  that  day  as  a  one- 
time national  holiday  commemorating 
the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

Over  the  years,  our  Government  has 
chosen  to  observe,  through  annual  na- 
tional holidays,  a  number  of  great 
leaders  and  great  events  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  I  cannot  imagine  an  oc- 
c^on  of  greater  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  the  200th  birthday  of  its 
unique  and  unparalleled  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  the  bicentennial  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  our  citizens 
to  gain  a  new  appreciation  of  the  vital 
role    which    the    Constitution    has 


played  in  making  the  United  States 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  Es- 
tablishment of  a  one-time  holiday,  by 
underscoring  the  significance  of  the 
Constitution,  should  stimulate  many 
of  our  citizens  to  study  and  analyse  its 
origin  and  meaning. 

I  am  honored  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  UJ5.  Constitution.  The  Commis- 
sion, imder  the  leadership  of  its  chair- 
man. Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  is 
working  with  Federal  entitles,  with 
the  States  and  locsJ  communities,  and 
with  numerous  nonpublic  entitles,  to 
ensure  that  our  observance  of  the  bi- 
centennial is  meaningful.  The  Com- 
mission has  strongly  endorsed  the  one- 
time holiday  proposed  by  this  legisla- 
tion, and  believes  that  It  will  greatly 
enhance  our  bicentennial  celebration. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  support 
this  important  initiative.  A  one-time 
holiday  would  be  an  excellent  way  to 
observe  200  years  of  democracy  under 
a  document  which.  In  ray  view.  Is  the 
greatest  that  man  has  ever  penned  for 
the  governing  of  a  people. 


By  Mr.  GRAMM: 
S.  2217.  A  bill  to  provide  fair  incen- 
tives for  the  domestic  production  of  oil 
and  gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

on.  AMD  GAS  DOBOULATIOII  AND  mCKMllVB  ACT 

•  Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  "Oil  and  Gas  De- 
regulation and  Incentive  Act  of  1986." 
This  legislation  addresses  four  major 
areas  of  concern  to  our  Nation's  trou- 
bled oU  and  gas  Industry:  Tax  policy, 
banking  policy,  repeal  of  the  Windfall 
Profits  Tax  and  deregulation  of  the 
gas  Industry. 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  decline  In 
oil  and  natural  gas  exploration  and  de- 
velopment in  the  United  SUtes.  Broad 
sectors  of  the  domestic  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry have  suffered  severe  economic 
reversals,  and  rapidly  declining  oil 
prices  are  exacerbating  an  already  se- 
rious economic  climate  in  the  Industry. 

There  are  a  number  of  contributing 
factors.  These  Include  the  uncertainty 
created  by  pending  tax  legislation  and 
inadequate  regulatory  authority  on 
the  part  of  Federal  banking  agencies, 
as  well  as  the  passage  of  events  that 
preciplUted  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978.  the  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act  of  1978  and  the  Crude  OU  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  addresses  these  problems  in  the 
following  ways.  First,  the  bill  elimi- 
nates by  resolution  those  provisions  of 
the  Rostenkowski  tax  bill  (H.R.  3838) 
that  detrimentally  affect  the  oil  and 
natural  gas  industry.  Retained  specifi- 
cally are  existing  rules  regarding  in- 
tangible drilling  costs  and  percentage 
depletion  allowances.  Also  retained  are 
the  alternative  minimum  tax  net 
income  offset  provisions  and  the  re- 
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serve  method  for  bad  debt  deductions 
utilized  by  banks.  Retention  of  these 
tax  benefits  should  assist  in  the  ability 
of  the  Industry  to  provide  for  capital 
formation  and  to  queU  existing  con- 
cerns regarding  additional  and  poten- 
tially disastrous  taxing  of  the  indus- 
try. 

Next,  the  bill  provides  enhanced 
flexibility  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
siirance  Corporation  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  establishing  regulatory 
procedures  to  allow  the  restructuring 
of  appropriate  oil  and  gas  industry 
debt.  More  particularly,  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Federal  banking  agencies  acting  in 
their  regulatory  capacity  should  work 
in  cooperation  with  well  managed  fi- 
nancial institutions  whose  capital  may 
be  temporarily  impaired  by  adverse 
economic  conditions  beyond  their  con- 
trol. The  bill  also  provides  for  the  use 
of  Financial  Accounting  Standards 
Board  No.  15  in  troubled  debt  restruc- 
turings, allowing  financial  institutions 
to  account  prospectively  for  modifica- 
tions to  the  term  of  their  borrowers' 
debts,  and  provides  for  a  special  classi- 
fication category  for  renegotiated 
loans.  There  is  also  provision  for  fore- 
bearance  of  capital  standards  by  the 
Federal  banking  agencies  in  appropri- 
ate circumstances.  The  bill  specifically 
amends  the  Federal  £)eposit  Insurance 
Corporation  Act  to  allow  for  "extraor- 
dinary acquisitions"  of  both  closed 
banks  and  banks  "experiencing  finan- 
cial difficulties"  by  in-state  and  out-of- 
state  banks  and  bank  holding  compa- 
nies. The  FDIC  is  required  to  consult 
with  appropriate  State  bank  supervi- 
sors and  the  FDIC  can  solicit  propos- 
als from  any  qualified  purchasers.  Any 
further  acquisitions  in  the  involved 
State  must  be  in  accordance  with 
State  law. 

Third,  the  bUl  repeals  the  Windfall 
Profits  Tax  and  chuiges  the  withhold- 
ing requirements  of  the  act  to  conform 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  repeal. 

Fourth,  the  biU  deregulates  the  nat- 
ural gas  industry  by  removing  various 
provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  and  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978.  and 
by  providing  for  the  nondiscrimina- 
tory transportation  of  natural  gas. 
More  specifically,  the  bill  repeals  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act,  re- 
taining those  sections  of  the  act  that 
provide  for  expedited  environmental 
review.  These  changes  will  allow  any 
new  or  existing  electric  utility  plant  or 
major  industrial  user  to  choose  natu- 
ral gas  as  its  energy  source.  This 
repeal  should  lead  to  increased  use  of 
natural  gas  by  utilities  and  Industrial 
Installations. 

This  section  of  the  bill  also  repeals 
the  incremental  pricing  requirements 
of  the  NOPA.  allowing  Industrial  users 
to  buy  gas  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
The  price  of  natural  gas  will  no 


longer  be  tied  to  an  artificial  figiire, 
and  rules  promulgated  by  the  Conunis- 
slon  will  continue  only  with  respect  to 
flowthrough  of  costs  incurred  before 
enactment.  The  bill  also  repeals  well- 
head price  control  provisions  of  the 
NOPA.  in  effect  excluding  first  sales 
and  renegotiated  contracts,  while  still 
providing  for  contract  sanctity  in  cer- 
tain area  rate  clause  situations. 

Further,  the  bill  repeals  Natural  Gas 
Act  jurisdiction  over  first  sales  of  com- 
mitted or  dedicated  natural  gas  and 
those  provisions  of  the  NGPA  that 
would  allow  the  reimposition  of  price 
controls.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the 
transportation  of  natural  gas  without 
undue  discrimination  as  to  class  of 
shipper  or  recipient,  and  provides  that 
rates  and  charges  with  respect  to  such 
transportation  must  be  just  and  rea- 
sonable. This  provision  grants  signifi- 
cant latitude  to  the  Commission  in  its 
rulemaking  capacity. 

As  additional  provisions  of  a  general 
nature,  the  bill  provides  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  regarding  the  inappropriate- 
ness  of  State  regulations  that  require 
the  premature  plugging  of  marginal 
wells,  and  also  provides  for  certain 
modifications  regarding  the  period  of 
time  required  in  which  to  explore  and 
develop  land  under  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act.  The  bill  would  change 
the  present  10-year  period  to  20  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  long  overdue  effort 
to  deregulate  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
and  provide  the  mechanisms  necessary 
to  address  the  current  situation.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
JoHKSTON,  Mr.  Prozmirx,  Mr. 
CHAnEE.    Mr.    FoBO,    and    Mr. 
STDfins): 
S.J.  Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize and  honor  350  years  of  service 
of  the  National  Guard:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

RKCOCHIZIHC  TRK  If  ATIOIIAL  GUAXO  PO>  3S0 

TEARS  or  snvicx 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Ui.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
recognizing  the  350th  anniversary  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  honoring  the 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  their  communities, 
their  States,  and  to  our  Nation.  Con- 
gressman Thomas  Daschle  is  introduc- 
ing Identical  legislation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
the  first  settlers  organized  militia 
units  to  defend  their  property  and 
their  lives,  establishing  the  tradition 
of  the  citizen-soldier  in  the  United 
States.  The  citizen-soldiers  evolved 
into  the  National  Guard.  These  patri- 
otic and  dedicated  men  and  women 
have  answered  the  call  to  duty  in  vir- 
tually every  conflict  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  involved.  In 
peacetime  the  National  Guard  also 
has  always  been  ready  to  serve  by  pro- 


tecting lives  and  property  when  disas- 
ter strikes. 

Mr.  President.  1986  marks  350  years 
of  the  National  Guard's  impressive 
service  to  our  Nation.  It  is  only  fitting 
that  we  recognize  their  important  con- 
tributions.* 

By  Mr.  NICKLES: 

S.J.  Res.  301.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  May  18,  1986, 
through  May  23,  1986,  as  "National 
Food  Bank  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MATIORAI.  roOD  BANK  ' 

•  Bfr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President  today 
I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  designate  the  week  of 
May  18,  1986  through  May  23.  1986  as 
"National  Pood  Bank  Week". 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  w^ 
proximately  20  million  people  in  the 
United  States  that  periodically  go 
hungry.  Nonprofit  food  banks  all  over 
the  country  have  provided  a  valuable 
service  in  helping  to  provide  food  for 
those  in  need. 

In  1985,  Second  Harvest,  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  food  banking,  distribut- 
ed over  1  million  pounds  of  food  prod- 
ucts to  help  combat  hunger.  With  a 
growing  demand  for  food  assistance, 
the  work  of  food  banks  is  increasing 
daily.  Therefore,  I  introduce  this  joint 
resolution  today  not  only  to  recognize 
the  work  of  food  banks,  such  as 
Second  Harvest,  but  to  also  bring  a 
much  needed  awareness  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  of  the  problem  of  hunger  in 
America  and  the  need  for  food  assist- 
ance. 

It  is  my  hope  that  other  Senators 
wiU  join  me  in  honoring  the  work  of 
those  who  sacrifice  time  and  energy  on 
behalf  of  the  needy  in  the  distribution 
of  food.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Eagleton,  and 
Mr.  Dantorth): 
S.J.    Res.    302.   Joint    resolution    to 
commend   Project   Ekiuality.   Incorpo- 
rated, participants  for  20  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  equal  employment  op- 
portunity; to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

COMKEITDIHG  PROJCCT  EQOALrTT  IHCORPORATED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
commending  an  outstanding  Kansas 
City-based  group  called  Project  Equal- 
ity on  its  20th  anniversary. 

Project  Equality  was  founded  to  pro- 
mote equal  employment  opportunities 
for  those  traditionally  excluded  from 
the  economic  mainstream  of  our  socie- 
ty. It  is  comprised  of  many  different 
religious  and  public  interest  groups,  all 
tied  together  by  a  strong  commitment 
and  dedication  to  equality  in  the  job 
market.  Over  the  past  two  decades. 
Project  Equality  has  prodded  and  ca- 
joled corporations  and  businesses 
throughout  the  country  to  open  their 
doors  and  implement  fair  employment 


practices.  And  by  doing  so.  this  organi- 
zation has  helped  untold  numbers 
secure  jobs  which  may  otherwise  have 
been  unavailable  to  them. 

B4r.  President.  There  is  currently  an 
intense  debate  going  on  about  whether 
numerical  goals  and  timetables  should 
be  required  under  affirmative  action 
plans  and,  in  general,  to  what  extent 
race-  or  sex-conscious  measures  should 
be  used  to  promote  employment  op- 
portunities for  women  and  minorities. 
But  regardless  of  disagreements  about 
means.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  on  the 
end.  which  is  a  job  market  completely 
devoid  of  discrimination.  Project 
Ekiuality  has  made  a  large  contribu- 
tion toward  achieving  that  goal  and  I 
congratulate  them  on  their  20th  anni- 
versary. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  302 
Whereas  equal  employment  opportunity 
programs  have  made  significant  improve- 
ments in  our  society; 

Whereas  Project  Equality.  Incorporated, 
is  a  nationwide  organization  comprised  of 
religious  organizations  and  public  interest 
groups  with  a  membership  totaling  in  excess 
of  thirty  million  persons; 

Whereas  Project  Equality.  Incorporated, 
the  Nation's  largest  private  fair  employ- 
ment program,  serves  as  an  advocate  in  sup- 
port of  equal  employment  opportunity; 

Whereas  Project  Bijuality.  Incorporated, 
through  publication  and  distribution  of  the 
"Buyer's  Guide",  rates  participating  compa- 
nies on  their  equal  employment  opportunity 
for  endorsement  purposes; 

Whereas  Project  Equality.  Incorporated, 
willingly  furnishes  consulUtion  services,  re- 
sources, and  manpower  to  assist  organiza- 
tions in  developing  equal  opportunity  pro- 
grams beneficial  to  corporations  and  em- 
ployees; and 

Whereas  the  contributions  of  Project 
Equality.  Incorporated,  are  Invaluable 
toward  the  continued  improvement  of  fair 
employment  practices:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  support  of 
the  principles  and  activities  of  Project 
Equality.  Incorporated,  the  RepresenUtlves 
commend  this  organization  and  recognize 
their  twentieth  anniversary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crawston.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  BiifCAiiAN],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  8.  a  bill  to 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America,  Inc. 

8.  870 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Bfr.  LEvnrl.  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  670,  a  bill  to  amend 


the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
give  employers  and  performers  in  the 
performing  arts  rights  given  by  section 
8(e)  of  such  act  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  similarly  situated  indus- 
tries, and  to  give  to  employers  and  per- 
formers in  the  performing  arts  the 
same  rights  given  by  section  8(f)  of 
such  act  to  employers  and  employees 
in  the  construction  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  1064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Melcher]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1064,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  National  Diffusion 
Network. 

8.  If54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Steveks.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  East]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1654.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
criminal  forfeiture  of  proceeds  derived 
from  espionage  activities  and  rewards 
for  informants  providing  information 
leading  to  arrests  in  espionage  cases. 

S.  1T93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Keiwedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chatee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1793.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
a  grant  program  to  develop  improved 
systems  of  caring  for  medical  technol- 
ogy dependent  children  in  the  home, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  isas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Hast]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1823,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
technological  literacy  of  the  Nation 
through  demonstration  programs  of 
technology  education. 

8.  1836 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Sncoif]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1826,  a  bill  to  protect  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Funds  and  other  retirement 
funds  from  actions  designed  to  avoid 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 

8.  1900 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BtTMFERs],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BiniDicK]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1900,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1938  by  providing  for  the  5 
year  suspension  of  exemptions  provid- 
ed to  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal 
convicted  of  espionage  offenses. 

8.  1*01 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BtncFERs],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bordick]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1901,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Missions  Act  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  certain  Com- 


munist countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  1*80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THXTUioini.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1980,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  17.  United  States  Code,  regarding 
the  conveyance  of  audiovisxial  work, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1080 

At  the  request  of  Idr.  MsrzENBAtnc, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2050.  a  bill  to  notify 
workers  who  are  at  risk  of  occupation- 
al disease  in  order  to  establish  a 
system  for  identifying  and  preventing 
illness  and  death  of  such  workers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  30*4 

At  the  request  of  Bilr.  Cochrah.  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  SarbanesI  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2094,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  Parldnsonlsm. 

8.  3138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gleeh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2122.  a  bill  to  continue  the  cur- 
rent waiver  of  liability  presumption 
for  home  health  agencies  and  skilled 
nursing  facilities  under  the  Medicare 
Program  is  order  to  protect  benefici- 
ary access  to  home  health  and  ex- 
tended care  services. 

8.  3134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thitrmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2134,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  39.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  extend 
to  certain  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Postal  Service  the  same  procedur- 
al and  appeal  rights  with  respect  to 
certain  adverse  personnel  actions  as 
are  to  Federal  employees  under  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

8.  3136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exoh]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2136,  a  bill  to  provide  that  any 
requirement  to  substantiate  a  deduc- 
tion under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  for  business  use  of  a  vehicle  be 
based  on  the  regulations  in  effect 
before  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

a.  3147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2147.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  not-for-profit  organi- 
zations operated  in  the  Interest  of 
handicapped  and  blind  individuals  to 
re<»ive  procurement  contracts  under 
the  SmaU  Business  Act. 
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s.  ai«a 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dttrenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Aitdrxws],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HARKiif],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chilks],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Gark]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2166.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the 
tax  treatment  of  tax-exempt  munici- 
pal bonds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SXHATX  JOIMT  RUOLUTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weickxr]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  143.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  Black  Revolutionary 
War  Patriots  Foundation  to  establish 
a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  an  appropriate  site  in  Constitution 
Gardens. 

SKMATX  JOIirr  RKSOLDTIOR  199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hattieu)]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  199,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  November  1985  as  "National 
Elks  Veterans  Remembrance  Month." 
SKNATK  jonrr  usolution  a4c 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  246.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  25,  1986. 
as  "Hands  Across  America  Day,"  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  people  to  help 
themselves,  and  commending  United 
Support  of  Artists  for  Africa  and  all 
participants  for  their  efforts  toward 
combating  domestic  hunger  with  a 
4.000-mile  human  chain  from  coast  to 
coast. 

ssHATi  Jonrr  rxsolution  a«o 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochrah,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hetlik],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Smoif].  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nuitn]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 260,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  first  Sunday  of  October  as  "Na- 
tional Stepparents  Day." 

skiiatx  Jonrr  KKsoLtmoH  379 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DncoHl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  279,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
October  1986.  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Month." 

BKHATK  JOOn  USOLDTIOM  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MormHAif,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DsCoifcnn],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Bfr.  Nuinr],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levih]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  282,  a  Joint  resolution  to 


express  the  disapproval  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  proposed  re- 
scission of  budget  authority  for  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program. 

SXMAR  JOINT  RKSOLimON  389 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bkntskn],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  289.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  1988  as  the  "Year  of 
New  Sweden"  and  to  recognize  the 
New  Sweden  1988  American  Commit- 
tee. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLnTION  290 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DECowcnn. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  290.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  July  4,  I98is.  as 
"National  Immigrants  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RXSOLUTION  393 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
293.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1986  as  "National  Child 
Safety  Month." 

senate  CONCUHItENT  RESOLtmON  IIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  115. 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
opposition  of  the  United  States  to  the 
forcible  resettlement  and  systematic 
oppression  of  the  Ethiopian  people. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  370— EN- 
COURAGING AMERICANS  TO 
CONSUME  MEAT  AND  MEAT 
POOD  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  ABDNOR  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

S.  Res.  370 

Whereu  agriculture  Is  the  largest  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  with  assets  totaling 
tl.000.000,000,000; 

Whereas  the  beef  cattle  industry  is  the 
largest  segment  of  American  agriculture,  ac- 
counting for  more  than  20  percent  of  all 
farm  marketings; 

Whereas  every  dollar  that  this 
130.000,000,000  a  year  industry  generates  is 
multiplied  five  or  six  times  In  related  indus- 
tries; 

Whereas  for  every  Job  created  on  a  farm 
or  ranch,  there  are  six  Jobs  created  In  relat- 
ed Industries: 

Whereas  balance  and  moderation  are  the 
keys  to  good  diet: 

Whereas  about  50  separate  nutrients  are 
easentlal  to  good  he&lth,  and  no  single  food 
contains  all  of  these  nutrients; 

Whereas  the  high  quality  and  abundant 
meat  supply  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
most  regulated,  most  Inspected,  and  safest 
meat  supply  In  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Heart  Association 
has  stated  that  a  healthy  person  may  eat  up 
to  seven  ounces  of  lean  red  meat,  poultry. 


and  seafood  per  day.  and  that  Americans 
currently  consume  an  average  of  only  two 
ounces  of  cooked  lean  beef  per  day  (consid- 
erably less  than  the  recommended  daily 
intake  of  foods  from  the  meat  group):  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  Americans  are  encouraged  to 
consume  meat  and  meat  food  products. 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  lot  of  predators  which  plague  the 
livestock  Industry  these  days.  There  is 
one  such  predator  which  would  shut 
down  the  livestock  industry  tomorrow 
if  it  had  the  chance.  This  group  has 
the  gall  to  call  itself  FARM,  the  Farm 
Animal  Reform  Movement.  This  orga- 
nization states  in  its  literature  that 
"next  to  nuclear  weapons,  the  meat  in- 
dustry and  its  associates  in  animal  ag- 
riculture pose  the  greatest  threat  to 
the  quality  of  life  on  this  planet." 
They  warn  of  "the  holocaust  of 
animal  agriculture."  Today.  March  20. 
these  mindless,  misinformed,  self-ap- 
pointed regulators  of  the  American 
dinner  table  are  picketing  restaurants 
and  supermarkets  holding  meatless  re- 
ceptions for  public  officials  and  hand- 
ing out  propaganda  in  shopping  malls. 
Their  objective  is  to  get  America  to 
"kick  the  meat  habit." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I'm  going  to  do 
a  little  kicking  myself.  It's  time  to 
stand  up  for  meat. 

Agriculture  is  the  Nation's  largest 
industry,  with  assets  totaling  about  $1 
trillion.  And  the  beef  cattle  industry  is 
the  largest  segment  of  American  agri- 
culture, accounting  for  more  than  a 
fifth  of  all  farm  marketings.  And 
every  dollar  that  this  $30  billion  a  year 
industry  generates  is  multiplied  five  or 
six  times  in  related  industries.  Fur- 
thermore, for  every  Job  created  on  the 
farm  or  ranch,  there  are  six  jobs  cre- 
ated in  related  industries.  The  beef  in- 
diistry  is  indeed  an  essential  part  of 
this  country's  economy. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  stand  up  for  beef 
producers  and  their  product.  And  it  is 
time  to  stand  up  against  those  who 
malign  this  great  industry. 

Balance  and  moderation  are  the 
keys  to  good  diet.  About  50  separate 
nutrients  are  essential  to  health,  and 
no  single  food  contains  all  of  these. 
For  example,  beef  is  an  excellent 
source  of  vitamin  B-12,  but  is  not  a 
source  of  vitamin  C.  Oranges  contain 
vitamin  C,  but  virtually  no  protein. 
That's  why  it's  important  to  eat  a 
varied  diet. 

So  what  nutrients  does  beef  contrib- 
ute? Beef  offers  a  substantisJ  amoimt 
of  protein— nutritionally  complete  pro- 
tein containing  all  eight  essential 
amino  acids  in  the  ideal  proportions 
for  human  nutrition.  A  3-ounce  por- 
tion of  cooked  sirloin  trimmed  of  fat 
contributes  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  rec- 
ommended dally  allowance  for  vitamin 
B-12.  37  percent  of  the  zinc  RDA,  18 
percent  of  the  niacin,  57  percent  of 
the  protein,  and   16  percent  of  the 


iron.  Furthermore,  that  is  heme  Iron, 
which  is  three  to  five  times  more 
easily  absorbed  by  the  body  and  actu- 
ally serves  as  a  catalyst  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  other  types  of  Iron.  And  since 
deficiency  is  one  of  the  most  common 
dietary  deficiencies  among  women  in 
the  United  SUtes  today,  it  makes 
sense  to  include  beef  in  the  diet. 

Three  ounces  of  cooked  lean  beef 
contains  only  73  milligrams  of  choles- 
terol. By  comparison,  the  same 
amount  of  roast  chicken  contains  76 
milligrams;  Cheddar  cheese  90  milli- 
grams;  and  shrimp  130  milligrams. 

Cattlemen  have  been  steadily  im- 
proving their  product— using  new 
breeding  and  feeding  technologies— so 
that  beef  is  10  percent  leaner  today 
than  it  was  20  years  ago.  Three  ounces 
of  cooked  lean  beef  contains  only  9 
grams  of  fat.  and  less  than  half  of  that 
is  saturated.  Of  aU  the  fat  in  the  U.S. 
food  supply,  only  36  percent  comes 
from  meat  and  fish.  The  increase  in 
fat  consumption  which  we  have  seen 
in  recent  years  Is  the  result  of  an  In- 
crease in  the  use  of  vegetable  fats. 

Beef  has  received  a  bum  rap,  not 
only  regao-dlng  nutrition,  but  regard- 
ing safety,  as  well.  What  we  too  often 
forget  is  that  our  meat  supply  is  the 
most  regiQated,  the  most  Inspected, 
and  the  safest  meat  supply  in  the 
world. 

Despite  this,  we  continue  to  hear 
scare  stories  about  drugs  used  in  beef 
production.  I'd  like  to  clear  the  air  on 
some  of  these  issues. 

Criticism  of  the  use  of  growth  pro- 
motants  has  also  been  leveled  at  the 
beef  industry.  But  this  needs  to  be  put 
into  perspective.  The  amount  of  estro- 
gen in  1  gram  of  meat  from  a  hor- 
mone-implanted steer  is  22  picograms. 
That's  equivalent  to  one  grain  of 
wheat  in  a  shipment  of  65,000  metric 
tons.  And.  compared  to  the  estrogen  in 
other  foods,  it  is  actually  very  small. 
For  instance,  wheat  germ  contains 
4,000  picograms  per  gram,  and  soybean 
oil  contains  2  million  picograms.  So,  in 
a  meal  containing  potatoes,  whole 
wheat  bread,  green  salad,  green  peas, 
and  ground  round  steak  from  estro- 
gen-treated cattle,  the  food  containing 
the  least  estrogen  is  the  steak. 

But  none  of  these  foods  present  a 
hazard  when  you  consider  how  much 
estrogen  the  human  body  produces. 
Men  produce  39,700  times  the  amount 
of  estrogen  that  is  in  hormone-treated 
beef,  women  produce  466,000  times 
that  amount,  and  pregnant  women 
produce  18,750,000  times  that  amount. 

But  the  whole  beef  safety  issue  is 
best  summed  up  in  a  statement  made 
by  Gilbert  Leveille.  then  of  the  De- 
partment of  Food  Science  and  Human 
Nutrition  at  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ty. Dr.  Leveille  said: 

It  is  ironic  that  such  effort  is  directed  at 
faulting  the  diet  of  the  United  States,  when 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  most 


abundant,  most  varied,  and  the  safest  food 
supply  in  the  world. 

The  American  Heart  Association 
says  that  a  healthy  person  can  eat  up 
to  7  ounces  of  lean  red  meat,  poultry, 
and  seafood  per  day.  Presently,  Ameri- 
cans consume  an  average  of  only  2 
ounces  of  cooked  lean  beef  per  day— 
considerably  less  than  the  recommend- 
ed daily  Intake  of  foods  from  the  meat 
group. 

Government  agencies  recommend 
moderation  in  the  diet,  and  they  often 
caution  against  "too  much"  fat.  satu- 
rated fat  and  cholesterol.  In  fact,  most 
agencies  now  say  that  "lean  meat"  can 
be  an  appropriate  part  of  restrictive 
diets  as  well  as  more  conventional 
diets.  The  problem  is  that  people  in- 
terpreting diet  recommendations— in- 
cluding some  people  in  the  media— 
automaticaUy  assume,  and  state,  that 
red  meat  is  a  "fatty"  food  and  that  its 
intake  should  be  cut  back.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  sources  fo  such  stories 
have  not  assumed  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  their  advice  is  properly  in- 
terpreted. If  government  agencies  and 
organizations  are  going  to  issue  die- 
tary guidance,  they  should  be  obligat- 
ed to  see  that  health  professionals,  the 
news  media,  and  the  public  get  all  the 
facts.  And  they  should  be  obligated  to 
help  see  that  their  diet  recommenda- 
tions are  correctly  interpreted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary/February 1986  edition  of  the  Sci- 
ences magazine  titled  "the  100,000- 
year  Hunt." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Reprinted  from  the  Sciences,  January/ 
February  19861 

The  100.000-TKAa  Hunt 

(By  Marvin  Harris) 

Picture  a  line  of  people  dressed  In  shabby 
raincoats,  umbrellas  In  one  hand  and  assort- 
ed plastic  bags  In  the  other.  As  they  shuffle 
forward  In  the  gray  dawn,  the  ones  up  front 
grudgingly  make  room  for  women  who  are 
pregnant  or  carrying  infants.  Those  behind 
grumble  and  make  Jokes  about  pillows 
stuffed  under  dresses  and  babies  borrowed 
for  the  morning.  One  woman  In  a  knit  cap 
remarks,  "Nothing  has  gone  up  in  price  at 
this  stand  because  there's  nothing  here 
anyway."  The  Polish  people  are  beginning 
their  daily  hunt  for  meat. 

Problems  with  the  meat  supply  endanger 
the  security  of  Poland's  sUte  socialist 
system.  If  the  butcher  shop  lines  grow 
longer  and  the  shelves  emptier,  watch  out. 
In  1981,  the  government  announced  a 
twenty  percent  cut  in  subsidized  meat  ra- 
tions and  then  had  to  declare  martial  law  to 
restore  order.  "The  patience  of  haraised 
housewives  has  snapped,"  reported  a  corre- 
spondent for  The  Economist.  "Used  to  Queu- 
ing for  hours,  clutching  empty  shopping 
bags  and  waiting  for  meat  deliveries  that 
sometimes  never  come,  several  thousand  of 
them  have  taken  to  the  streeU  In  noisy 
banner-waving  hunger  marches  in  Kutno, 
Lodz.  Warsaw  and  other  major  towns." 


Why  are  the  Poles  (and  other  Kastem  Eu- 
ropeans) desperate  over  a  shortage  of  what 
many  nutritionists  consider  a  luxury  and 
others  Increasingly  condemn  as  bad  for  your 
health?  Are  they  malnourished?  Is  their 
diet  deficient  In  calories  or  proteins?  Ac- 
cording to  the  World  Health  Organization, 
an  adult  male  weighing  one  hundred  seven- 
ty-six pounds  needs  about  sixty  grams  of 
protein  a  day. 

In  1980,  Poles  were  getting  more  than  one 
hundred  grams  of  protein  a  day.  They  got 
sixty-one  grams  from  animal  foods  alone 
(meat,  fish,  poultry,  and  dairy  products)— 
enough  to  satisfy  the  recommended  daily  al- 
lowance without  any  plant  foods.  As  for  cal- 
ories, they  were  consuming  more  than  three 
thousand  per  capiu  each  day.  By  way  of 
comparison.  In  the  United  States,  consump- 
tion of  animal  protein  in  1980  was  sixty-five 
grams  a  day  for  each  person— only  four 
grams  more  than  in  Poland— and  calorie 
consumption  in  the  two  countries  was 
almost  even.  Of  course,  averages  cover  up 
some  painful  details.  In  Poland,  the  supply 
of  meat  and  other  animal  foods  Is  erratic. 

Further,  some  people  get  a  lot  of  It  and 
others  very  little.  But  these  problems  are 
partly  a  consequence  of  panic  buying.  They 
help  make  my  point:  the  Poles  could  eat  leu 
meat  and  easily  remain  well  nourished,  yet 
they  are  willing  to  spend  a  good  part  of 
their  lives  In  exasperating  pursuit  of  meat 
and  other  animal  products. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment would  be  trying  hard  to  get  people 
to  accept  the  dietary  sutus  quo.  Yet  It  has 
met  each  crisis  by  promising  more  meat.  At 
great  expense  to  the  rest  of  the  economy,  it 
raised  meat.  fish,  and  fowl  production  by 
forty  percent  between  1970  and  1978.  By 
1980,  the  monthly  ration  of  low-cost  meat  in 
state  shops  was  costing  the  government  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars,  about  half  the  na- 
tional food  subsidy. 

Are  the  Poles  merely  Indulging  an  arbi- 
trary cultural  taste?  Is  their  meat  hunger 
nothing  but  a  symbol  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Polish  brand  of  socialism?  Both  sUte  bu- 
reaucrats and  their  opponents  recognize 
that  meat  is  a  symbol  with  the  capacity  to 
stir  revolutionary  thoughU.  But  It  would  be 
an  Injustice  to  the  Polish  people  to  view 
their  craving  for  meat  as  nothing  but  a  sym- 
bolic form  of  hunger.  There  are  good  rea- 
sons why  the  Poles  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
peans should  be  concerned  about  cutbacks 
In  their  meat  rations:  animal  foods  and 
plant  foods  play  fundamentally  different  bi- 
ological roles  In  the  human  diet. 

Despite  recent  findings  that  link  the  over- 
consumption  of  animal  faU  and  cholesterol 
to  degenerative  diseases  In  affluent  soci- 
eties, animal  foods  are  more  critical  for 
sound  nutrition  than  are  plant  foods.  This  U 
not  to  say  that  we  can  dispense  with  plant 
foods  altogether;  we  are  best  off  when  we 
consume  both  k'nds.  Rather,  my  contention 
U  that  while  plant  X|k>ds  can  sustain  life, 
access  to  animal  fyos  bestows  health  and 
well-being  above  afld  beyond  mere  survival. 
There  Is  nothing  arbitrary  about  the  Incli- 
nation of  people  all  over  the  world,  as  well 
as  In  Poland,  to  honor  and  crave  animal 
foods  more  than  plant  foods  and  to  lavish  a 
disproportionate  share  of  their  energy  and 
wealth  on  producing  them,. 

No.  I  havent  forgotten  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  who  are  vegetarians  and 
supposedly  prefer  plant  foods  to  animal 
foods.  But  the  term  vegetarian  Is  mislead- 
ing. Whereas  significant  numbers  of  people 
spurn  meat,  fish,  fowl,  and  other  flesh,  only 
a  tiny  minority  of  cultlsts.  monks,  and  mya- 
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tics  have  professed  a  bias  against  all  foods 
of  animal  origin— eggs.  milk,  cheese,  and 
other  dairy  products  included.  True  vegetar- 
ians are  technically  known  as  vegans.  Like 
followers  of  the  macrobiotics  leader  George 
Ohsawa.  who  aim  to  exist  on  little  more 
than  brown  rice,  soya  sauce,  and  herbal 
teas,  they  are  few  and  far  between.  The  ex- 
istence of  vegans  no  more  refutes  the  uni- 
versal preference  for  animal  foods  than  the 
fasts  of  holy  men  refute  a  preference  for 
food  over  hunger.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  in 
both  cases  is  that  such  practices  are  not 
only  unpopular  but  don't  last  long. 

No  major  world  religion  has  ever  urged  its 
followers  to  practice  veganism  nor  entirely 
banned  the  consumption  of  eggs  and  animal 
flesh  from  the  diets  of  ordinary  people.  The 
Hindu  diet,  for  example,  does  not  conform 
to  popular  stereotypes.  In  India,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  priestly  Brahman  caste  reject  all 
animal  flesh:  but  most  Brahmans  consume 
eggs,  poultry,  or  fish  in  addition  to  copious 
quantities  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 
3rahmans,  at  any  rate,  constitute  a  small 
minority  of  the  Hindu  population:  all  the 
other  castes  consume  various  combinations 
of  dairy  products,  eggs,  poultry,  mutton, 
fish.  pork.  goat,  and  even  beef.  It  is  true 
that  the  total  quantity  of  animal  flesh 
eaten  by  Hindu  Indians  amounts  to  less 
than  a  gram  a  day  per  capita,  but  that  is  be- 
cause all  kinds  of  animal  foods  are  in  scarce 
supply.  For  most  Hindus,  goat,  sheep,  and 
poultry  are  "delicious  foods,"  and  they 
would  eat  more  of  them  if  they  could  afford 
them. 

Buddhism  is  the  other  great  world  reli- 
gion whose  eating  habits  Westerners  fre- 
quently confuse  with  veganism.  Again,  only 
a  relatively  small  number  of  extremely  de- 
voout  priests  voluntarily  deprive  themselves 
of  all  animal  foods.  Buddhists  may  not 
slaughter  or  witness  the  slaughter  of  ani- 
mals, but  they  may  eat  animal  flesh  as  long 
as  they  are  not  responsible  for  ending  of  the 
animal's  life.  Buddha  himself  never  gave  up 
eating  boar  meat,  and  in  Tibet.  Sri  Lanka. 
Burma,  and  Thailand.  Buddhist  priests  eat 
meat  as  well  as  dairy  products.  As  for  ordi- 
nary Buddhists,  they  tend  to  eat  as  much 
meat  or  fish  as  they  can  afford,  especially 
where  ecological  conditions  prevent  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  for  dairy  products. 

Less  than  one  percent  of  the  world's 
people  voluntarily  spurn  every  tyi)e  of  flesh 
food,  and  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent 
are  bona  fide  vegans.  Involuntary  rather 
than  voluntary  abstinence  characterizes  the 
meat-eating  patterns  of  people  in  less  devel- 
oped countries.  Witness  the  changes  in 
these  patterns  with  improvements  in  per 
capita  Income.  The  Japanese  experience 
should  be  taken  as  a  harbinger  of  Asian 
things  to  come:  Between  1961  and  1971,  Jap- 
anese consimiption  of  animal  protein  rose 
thirty-seven  percent  and  plant  protein  con- 
gumption  fell  by  three  percent.  Worldwide, 
the  consumption  of  grain  by  livestock  is 
rising  twice  as  fast  as  the  consumption  of 
grain  by  people. 

Within  most  societies,  developed  as  well  as 
underdeveloped,  the  higher  the  Income 
bracket,  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
■"tm*!  products  in  the  diet.  In  Jamaica,  for 
example,  wheat  flour  is  the  number  one 
source  of  protein  for  the  poorest  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  porulation.  with  chicken  and 
beef  ranking  teni..  and  thirteenth  respec- 
tively. But  for  the  top  twenty-five  percent 
of  Jamaicans,  beef  and  chicken  rank  first 
and  second,  and  wheat  flour  ranks  seventh. 
In  Madagaacar.  the  elites  consume  twelve 
Umea  aa  much  animal  protein  as  the  people 


at  the  bottom  of  the  social  hierarchy.  Even 
in  the  United  States,  people  at  the  top  eat 
twenty-five  percent  more  meat  than  those 
at  the  bottom. 

Anthropologists  in  remote  parts  of  the 
world  regularly  report  cases  that  invite  com- 
parison with  the  efforts  of  Poland  and  other 
industrialized  nations  to  increase  meat  con- 
sumption. Janet  Siskind  recounts  how  the 
daily  life  of  the  Sharanahua,  a  jungle  vil- 
lage people  of  eastern  Peru,  revolves  around 
meat  shortages.  Sharanahua  women  relent- 
lessy  cajole  and  taunt  their  menfolk  into 
going  hunting.  If  two  or  three  meatless  days 
go  by,  the  women  get  together,  put  on  their 
beads  and  face  paint,  and  comer  each  man 
in  the  village  one  by  one.  They  gently  tug  at 
his  shirt  or  belt  and  sing  a  song:  "We  are 
sending  you  to  the  forest:  bring  us  back 
meat."  The  men  pretend  not  to  hear,  but 
they  go  hunting  the  next  morning,  knowing 
that  the  women  wUl  not  sleep  with  them  if 
there  is  no  meat  in  the  vUlage. 

Reports  about  band  and  village  peoples 
from  other  continents  paint  a  similar  pic- 
ture. Richard  Lee.  in  his  study  of  the  !Kung 
San  of  Africa's  Kalahari  Desert,  states  that 
both  men  and  women  value  meat  more 
highly  than  plant  food.  In  New  Guinea,  de- 
spite the  ready  availability  of  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  sago  plam  flour,  taro,  and  other 
vegetable  foods,  people  devote  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  to  raising  pigs:  they  relish 
pork  more  than  any  other  food  and  hold 
great  pig  feasts  at  which  they  stuff  them- 
selves to  the  point  of  nausea. 

Out  of  necessity,  meat  portions  are  often 
small  and  eaten  in  combination  with  grains 
and  starch  tubers.  But  even  the  present  of  a 
few  ounces  of  aminal  food  can  make  people 
feel  good.  Hunter-gatherers  and  village  hor- 
ticulturists coRunonly  complain  that  they 
are  "meat  hungry,"  a  condition  their  lan- 
guages denote  by  words  different  from 
those  for  ordinary  hunger.  Among  the 
Canela  of  Amazonia,  tl  mb  pUlm  means  "I 
am  hungray."  but  ilyate  means  "I  am 
huyngry  for  meat."  In  the  jungles  of  Malay- 
sia, a  Semai  native  who  has  not  had  animal 
flesh  recently  will  say  "I  have  not  eaten  for 
days." 

Virtually  every  band  or  village  society 
studied  by  anthropologists  expresses  a  spe- 
cial esteem  for  animal  flesh  by  using  meat 
to  reinforce  the  social  ties  that  bind  camp- 
mates  and  klnfolk  together.  Far  more  com- 
monly than  plant  foods,  animal  products 
must  be  shared  among  producers  and  con- 
sumers. Tanomami  hunters,  for  example, 
believe  that  if  they  do  not  share  their  catch 
they  will  lose  their  hunting  skills.  Individ- 
uals and  families  rarely  share  their  plan- 
tains and  other  crops,  but  they  never  con- 
stmie  meat  without  cutting  it  into  portions 
and  distributing  it  to  the  important  men  in 
the  village,  who  make  further  distributions 
to  the  women  and  children. 

Loma  Marshall  depicts  meat  distribution 
among  the  !Kung  as  progressing  in  waves 
from  the  hunter  to  his  helpers  to  primary 
relatives,  to  more-distant  relatives  and  in- 
laws, until  everybody  In  the  camp  gets  some, 
even  If  It  is  only  a  single  mouthful.  The 
!Kung  cannot  imagine  one  family  eating 
meat  and  others  not.  "Lions  do  that,"  they 
say.  "not  men."  Through  meat  sharing, 
Marshall  writes,  "the  fear  of  hunger  Is  miti- 
gated: the  person  with  whom  one  shares  will 
share  in  turn  when  he  gets  some  meat: 
people  are  sustained  by  a  web  of  mutual  ob- 
ligation." The  !Kung  also  share  other  foods, 
but  nothing  else  occasions  the  care  and  con- 
centration that  accompanies  having  meat 
puaed  from  one  hearth  to  another. 


Meat  hunger  can  be  a  powerful  disruptive 
as  well  as  harmonious  force.  In  band  and  vil- 
lage societies,  especially  those  that  do  not 
possess  significant  domesticated  sources  of 
animal  flesh,  eggs,  or  milk,  lack  of  success  in 
the  hunt  may  lead  to  quarrels,  a  split  in  the 
community,  or  the  outbreak  of  warfare 
among  neighboring  camps  and  settlements. 
There  need  not  be  an  actual  scarcity  of 
meat  or  animal  or  plant  protein  from  a  nu- 
tritional standpoint  for  events  to  take  a 
quarrelsome  turn.  Like  the  Poles,  the  Yano- 
mami  are  generally  well  nourished:  they  av- 
erage as  much  as  seventy-five  grams  of 
animal  protein  per  capita  each  day  and 
show  few  signs  of  protein  deficiency.  But  as 
the  population  of  a  village  grows,  and  the 
hunters  deplete  nearby  game,  complaints 
about  meat  hunger  increase  and  some  men 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  reciprocate 
the  gifts  of  meat  they  have  received. 

The  "web  of  mutual  obligation"  turns  into 
a  web  of  mutual  suspicion.  Portions  must  be 
cut  smaller  and  smaller,  and  some  villagers 
may  have  to  be  left  out  altogether.  Resent- 
ments build,  and  soon  hunters  begin  to 
slight  one  another  deliberately.  As  their 
communal  supply  of  meat  dwindles  and  ten- 
sions mount,  groups  such  as  the  Yanomami 
split  into  hostile  factions  that  move  off  to 
establish  new  villages  where  there  is  more 
game.  Or  they  may  step  up  their  attacks  on 
enemy  villages  as  a  means  of  gaining  access 
to  additional  hunting  grounds.  Recent  stud- 
ies show  that  the  problem  of  dwindling 
animal  resources  lies  behind  much  of  the 
endemic  warfare  found  in  native  Amazonia 
and  other  tropical  forests. 

Reinforcing  the  ethnograpic  evidence  that 
animal  foods  play  a  special  role  in  the  nutri- 
tional physiology  of  our  species  is  evidence 
that  we  have  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
meat-hungry  animals.  Not  so  long  ago  anth- 
ropoligists  believed  that  monkeys  and  apes 
were  strict  vegetarians.  Now.  after  closer 
and  more-meticulous  observation  in  the 
wild,  we  see  that  most  primates  are  omnivo- 
rous—like us.  And  many  species  of  monkeys 
and  apes  further  resemble  humans  in 
making  a  big  fuss  when  they  dine  on  meat. 

Being  small  creatures,  monkeys  prey 
mostly  on  Insects  rather  than  game.  But 
they  expend  much  more  time  in  capturing 
and  eating  insects  than  was  previously  be- 
lieved. This  new  information  has  cleared  up 
a  long-standing  puzzle  about  the  way  mon- 
keys feed  in  the  wild.  As  they  make  their 
way  through  the  forest  canopy,  members  of 
many  species  send  down  a  constant  rain  of 
half-chewed  pieces  of  leaves  and  fruit.  Close 
study  of  the  morsels  they  discard  indicates 
that  they  are  not  being  sloppy  but  finicky. 
Monkeys  do  a  lot  of  sniffing,  feeling,  explor- 
atory nibbling,  and  spitting  out  before  they 
pick  the  fruit  they  want. 

Yet  they  are  not  looking  for  the  prefect, 
ripe,  unblemished  Garden  of  Eden  apple; 
they  are  trying  to  find  the  ones  with  worms 
inside.  Some  Amazonian  species  will  open  a 
weevil-infested  fig,  eat  the  weevil,  and  dis- 
card the  fig.  Some  eat  both  fruit  and  larva, 
spitting  out  the  portion  that  has  not  been 
spoiled.  Some  simply  ignore  fruits  that  show 
no  signs  of  insect-induced  decomposition. 

Several  species  of  monkeys  not  only  con- 
sume insects  but  actively  pursue  small  game 
as  well.  Baboons  are  especially  keen  hun- 
ters, killing  and  eating  small  vertebrates 
such  as  infant  gazelles  and  antelopes.  To  be 
sure,  baboons  normally  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  the  wild  eating  plant  foods.  But.  as 
among  many  vegetarian  human  popula- 
tions, this  meager  meat  consumption  may 
be  more  a  matter  of  necessity  than  choice: 
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baboons  have  diffknilty  finding  and  captur- 
ing suitable  prey.  When  there  Is  a  choice, 
according  to  William  Hamilton,  the  baboons 
he  has  observed  in  Namibia  and  Botswana 
prefer  to  eat  animal  matter  first:  roots, 
seeds,  fruits,  and  flowers  second:  and  leafy 
materials  and  graaaes  third. 

The  most  startling  discovery  about  nonhu- 
man  primate  meat-eating  is  that  chlmpan- 
aees,  perhaps  our  closest  relatives  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  are  devoted  and  fairly  ef- 
fective hunters.  (So  much  for  the  theory 
that  humans  are  unique  "killerapes.")  On 
the  basis  of  ten  years  of  observation  in 
Gombe  National  Park,  in  Tanzania,  Geza 
Telekl  estimates  that  chimpanzees  use 
about  ten  percent  of  their  time  to  hunt 
anall  mammals— mostly  young  baboons, 
other  kinds  of  monkeys,  and  bush  pigs— and 
that  adult  males  eat  noninsect  meat  about 
once  every  two  weeks. 

Chimpanzee  hunters  frequently  cooper- 
ate, as  many  as  nine  individuals,  mostly 
males,  coordinating  their  movements,  some- 
times for  an  hour  or  more,  to  surround  the 
quarry  and  effectively  prevent  iU  escape. 
After  capturing  their  prey,  they  typically 
spend  several  hours  tearing  apart  the  car- 
cass and  eating  it.  Some  Individuals  beg  for 
morsels  by  holding  their  hands,  palms  up 
under  the  chin  of  a  dominant  male:  others 
snatch  pieces  f^m  one  another  and  dart  in 
and  out  to  recover  dropped  fragments— be- 
havior that  seldom  occurs  when  they  dine 
on  plant  foods.  Through  one  means  or  an- 
other, as  many  as  fifteen  individuals  share 
in  eating  a  single  prey  animal. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  either  arbitrary 
or  coincidental  that  animal  foods  evoke  spe- 
cial behavior  among  so  numy  human  groups 
as  well  as  among  our  primate  cousins.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  humans  are  com- 
pelled by  genetic  programming  to  seek  out 
and  consume  such  foods,  the  way  lions  and 
eagles  and  other  true  carnivores  are  driven 
to  eat  meat.  There  Is  too  much  variation  in 
the  ratios  of  plants  to  animals  in  the  diets 
of  different  culttires  to  support  the  idea 
that  we  instinctively  recognize  animal  foods 
as  something  we  must  eat.  A  more  plausible 
explanation  is  that  our  species-given  physi- 
ology and  digestive  processes  predispose  us 
to  learn  to  prefer  animal  foods.  We  and  our 
primate  cousins  pay  special  attention  to 
foods  of  animal  origin  because  such  foods 
have  special  characteristics  that  make  them 
exceptionally  nutritious. 

What's  so  nutritious  about  them?  First  of 
all,  they  are  generally  a  better  source  of 
protein  than  are  plant  foods.  Compared 
with  most  foods  of  plant  origin,  a  higher 
percentage  by  weight  of  cooked  meat,  poul- 
try, and  fish  consists  of  protein.  And  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  quality  of  pro- 
teins is  higher  in  foods  of  animal  origin 
than  it  is  in  plant  foods. 

The  nutritional  importance  of  protein  Is 
that  the  body  uses  it  to  promote  and  regu- 
late tissue  growth.  Muscles,  organs,  cells, 
hormones,  and  enzymes  all  consist  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  proteins  formed  by  particular 
combinations  of  amino  acids  linked  into 
long,  complex  chains.  Between  fifteen  and 
forty  percent  by  weight  of  cooked  meat, 
fish.  fowl,  and  milk  solids  consists  of  pro- 
teins. In  contrast,  the  protein  content  of 
cooked  cereals  ranges  from  about  two  and  a 
half  to  ten  percent.  Cooked  legumes— beans, 
lentils,  peas— all  into  the  same  range  (they 
have  higher  percentage  by  dry  weight,  but 
they  cannot  be  digested  uncooked).  Starchy 
root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  yams,  and 
manioc,  along  with  frulU  and  green  leafy 
vegetables,  rarely  contain  more  than  three 
percent  protein  by  weight 


The  only  plant  foods  that  are  aa  protelna- 
ceous  as  meat,  fish,  fowl,  and  milk  solids  are 
nuts  and  soybeans.  But  with  the  exception 
of  soybeans,  the  quality  of  the  proteins  in 
plant  foods— including  nuts  and  legumes— is 
significantly  lower  than  that  in  foods  of 
animal  origin.  To  understand  why,  one  must 
understand  the  relationship  between  pro- 
teins and  amino  acids. 

It  takes  about  twenty  kinds  of  amino  acids 
to  build  the  body's  thousands  of  proteins. 
Out  of  molecules  obtained  by  eating  other 
kinds  of  nutrients,  such  as  starches,  sugars, 
vegetable  fats,  and  water  the  body  can  itaelf 
synthesize  many  of  these  amino  acids.  The 
ten  that  It  cannot  synthesize  are  the  essen- 
tial amino  acids:  these  we  can  obtain  only 
by  eating  a  plant  or  animal  that  has  the 
abUlty  to  produce  them  or  has  ingested 
them  for  us.  When  we  eat  a  food  that  con- 
tains proteins,  the  proteins  get  broken  down 
Into  their  constituent  amino  acids,  and  the 
amino  acids  are  then  distributed  through- 
out the  body  to  form  a  pool  that  is  drawn 
upon  as  needed  by  the  cells  in  various 
organs  and  tissues. 

When  we  stop  eating  foods  that  contain 
the  essential  amino  acids,  the  assembly  of 
proteins  needed  for  maintenance,  repair, 
and  growth  continues  only  until  the  essen- 
tial amino  acid  in  shortest  supply— the  lim- 
iting amino  acid— gets  used  up.  (Other  es- 
sential amino  acids  remaining  in  the  pool 
will  then  be  converted  into  energy  and 
either  burned  up  or  deposited  as  fat.) 

Many  plant  foods  contain  all  ten  of  the  es- 
sential amino  acids.  The  problem  is  that  the 
ratios  in  which  they  occur  limit  their  ability 
to  be  converted  into  proteins.  The  least 
abundant  essential  amino  acids  in  planU  are 
precisely  the  ones  most  needed  by  the 
human  body.  For  example,  humans  need 
twice  as  much  methionine  aa  threonine,  but 
beans  have  four  times  as  much  threonine  aa 
methionine.  Taking  into  account  their  di- 
gestibility, the  quality  of  moat  animal 
sources  of  protein  can  be  said  to  be  about 
twenty-five  to  fifty  percent  higher  than  the 
best  proteinaceous  plant  foods  (soybeans, 
again,  being  a  conspicuous  exception). 

As  every  nutritionist  knows,  there  are 
strategies  that  can  raise  the  protein  quality 
of  dieU  based  on  plant  foods.  If  one  eaU  ce- 
reals along  with  legxuies,  for  example,  the 
essential  amino  acid  balance  can  be  consid- 
erably Improved.  But  this  does  not  alter  the 
relative  nutritional  value  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals aa  sources  of  protein.  Both  quantita- 
tively and  qualiUtively,  animal  foods  are  a 
better  source  of  proteins  than  are  plant 
fooda. 

Protein  is  only  one,  and  not  neceaaarlly 
the  most  Important,  nutritional  reaaon  why 
humana  find  animal  fooda  so  attractive. 
Meat,  fish,  fowl,  and  dairy  producu  are  also 
a  concentrated  source  of  such  vitamins  as  A 
and  E  and  the  entire  B  complex.  And  they 
are  the  only  source  of  vitamin  B12,  a  defi- 
ciency of  which  leads  to  pernicious  anemia, 
neural  disorders,  and  psychotic  behavior.  If 
vegans  do  not  regularly  develop  BH  defi- 
ciencies, it  is  only  because  the  plant  foods  in 
their  diets  are  tinged  by  insect  residues  or 
by  certain  cobalt-digesting  bacteria. 

This  explains  why  Hindu  vegans  auffer  an 
Increaae  in  the  Incidence  of  pemlcioua 
anemia  when  they  migrate  from  India  to 
England:  In  England,  the  use  of  pesticides 
and  the  washing  of  fruiU  and  vegeUbles 
wipes  out  the  B12  supply.  Vegans  are  also  at 
risk  of  rickets,  a  bone-crippling  disease 
caused  by  vitamin  D  deficiency. 

Normally,  we  get  enough  vitamin  D  from 
sunlight.  But  in  northerly  latitudes,  where 


wlntera  are  long  and  there  are  many  mlaty, 
cloudy  days,  dietary  vitamin  D  often  be- 
comes critical,  and  animal  fooda.  especially 
eggs,  flah,  and  liver,  are  the  best  sources. 
Animal  fooda  even  contain  enough  vitamin 
C  to  satlafy  dally  recommended  allowanoea. 
By  eating  coploua  amounta  of  animal  flesh 
and  bone  marrow:  the  Baklmos  long  main- 
tained themaelvea  in  excellent  health  on  an 
all-meat  diet,  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
scurvy  or  other  vitamin  C-deflclency  dis- 
eases. Recently  though.  Eskimo  health  has 
deteriorated,  aa  a  result  of  the  consumption 
of  sweets  and  starches  Introduced  into  their 
diet  by  outsiders. 

Animal  fooda  an  atao  concentrated 
sources  of  eaaentlal  mlnerala.  Iron,  needed 
for  oxygen  tranaport  in  the  blood,  occurs  In 
animal  foods  (except  milk)  in  greater  abun- 
dance and  in  more  usable  form  than  In  spin- 
ach and  other  leafy  plant  foods.  Milk  and 
other  dairy  producU  are  the  best  sources  of 
calcium,  essential  for  bone  growth.  And 
many  animal  foods  are  excellent  sources  of 
zinc,  essential  for  male  fertility,  aa  well  aa 
copper.  Iodine,  and  almost  every  other  ele- 
ment needed  In  trace  amounu. 

To  say  that  animal  foods  are  especially 
good  to  eat  Is  not  to  say  that  we  can  dis- 
pense entirely  with  plant  foods  or  that  we 
can  eat  all  kinds  of  animal  foods  in  unlimit- 
ed quantities  without  harming  ourselves.  A 
glaring  deficiency  In  the  animal  foods  pack- 
age Is  fiber,  which,  paradoxically.  Is  not  a 
nutrient.  Fiber  adds  bulk  and  roughage  to 
the  content  of  the  large  Intestine,  stimu- 
lates peristalsis,  and  Is  excreted  without 
being  digested. 

What's  more,  the  evidence  that  links  dleta 
deficient  in  fiber  to  cancer  of  the  colon 
must  be  taken  seriously.  (One  theory  la  that 
in  the  absence  of  fiber,  the  transit  time  of 
digested  matter  Is  slowed  and  carcinogenic 
substances  accumulate  In  the  bowel.  An- 
other theory  stresses  that  phytic  acid,  one 
of  the  componenu  of  cereal  fll)er.  binds  to 
potential  carcinogens  and  aids  In  their  ex- 
cretion.) 

Though  fiber  deficiency  haa  become  a  se- 
rious problem  In  affluent  Industrial  soci- 
eties, throughout  history  and  prehistory  the 
problem  has  been  too  much  rather  than  too 
little  fiber.  Until  the  twenUeth  century, 
fiber  was  the  cheapest  food  element,  and  IU 
absence  from  animal  foods  was  a  positive 
aspect  of  the  animal  food  package.  Every- 
body got  more  than  enough  fiber  simply  by 
consuming  Imperfectly  milled  cereals.  Addi- 
tional fiber  from  vegeUbles  and  fruit  waa 
not  only  uaeless  (fiber,  having  no  nutritive 
value,  does  not  even  provide  empty  calories). 
It  was  potentially  hazardous. 

One  of  the  most  dUtlnctlve  features  of 
human  physiology  Is  that  our  digestive  tract 
can  cope  with  only  small  amounU  of  fiber. 
To  derive  essential  nutrlenu  and  energy 
from  a  high-fiber  diet,  an  animal  needs  to 
have  a  long  and  voluminous  gut  (or  special 
fermenutlon  "vaU"  such  as  cattle  and 
sheep  possess)  and  must  spend  most  of  the 
day  eating.  Gorillas  and  chimpanzees  eat 
continually,  digest  slowly,  and  process  cellu- 
lose fiber  by  fermenutlon  In  their  volumi- 
nous colons.  About  thirty-five  hours  elapae 
between  the  time  they  eat  something  and 
IU  first  appearance  as  fecal  matter. 

Humans,  like  gorillas  and  chlmpanaees. 
have  a  lengthy  small  Intestine,  but  our 
colon  is  consplcoualy  smaller.  Some  absorp- 
tion of  nutrienU  takes  place  there,  but  the 
principal  function  of  the  human  colon  Is  to 
conserve  and  resorb  body  fluids.  Transit 
time  in  the  human  gut  la  quite  short— about 
twenty-five  hours— Indicating  that  we  are 
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not  well  suited  for  hlghflber  diets:  rather, 
we  seem  to  be  adapted  to  dense,  highquality 
food  that  can  be  rapidly  digested.  Animal 
foods  are  exactly  what  this  formula  calls 
for. 

Whereas  the  absence  of  fiber  does  not 
substantially  detract  from  the  package  of 
nutrients  in  anlm&l  food,  the  presence  of 
other  substances— especiaUy  fat  and  choles- 
terol—seems, at  first  glance,  to  do  so.  For 
example,  much  evidence  links  coronary 
heart  disease  with  the  overconsumption  of 
saturated  animal  fats  and  cholesterol.  In 
general,  societies  that  consume  large  quanti- 
ties of  them  have  high  rates  of  mortality 
from  heart  attacks.  Also,  several  studies 
show  that  lowering  cholesterol  levels  the 
risk  of  heart  disease. 

In  the  Lipid  Research  Clinic's  Coronary 
Primary  Prevention  Trial— the  best  de- 
signed of  these  studies— middle-aged  men 
were  divided  into  two  groups.  The  men  in 
one  group  wert  given  the  cho>sterol-lower- 
ing  drug  cholestryamine,  ir.  the  other,  a  pla- 
cebo. After  seven  years,  th  ^  <  roup  that  was 
not  treated  had  experienced  nineteen  per- 
cent more  coronary  events,  such  as  heart  at- 
tacks. 

Despite  this  kind  of  evidence,  the  nature 
of  the  causal  links  remains  obscure.  Fifty  to 
sixty  percent  of  patients  with  heart  disease 
do  not  have  elevated  cholesterol  counts. 
And  many  groups  with  diets  extremely  high 
in  animal  fat  and  cholesterol,  such  as  the 
Eskimos  and  the  Lapps,  have  rates  of  car- 
diovascular disease  lower  than  expected. 
What's  more,  though  diet  and  anticholes- 
terol  drugs  may  reduce  pathologically  high 
cholesterol  levels  in  humans,  no  studies 
have  yet  shown  that  diet  alone  can  lead  to 
pathologically  high  levels  of  cholesterol  in 
otherwise  healthy  people. 

This  interpretive  problem  is  anologous  to 
evaluating  the  meaning  of  high  blood  sugar 
levels  in  diabetics:  diet  can  lower  the  sugar 
level,  but  diet  alone  may  not  cause  the  dis- 
ease. 

All  this  suggests  that  much  more  than 
cholesterol  and  animal  fats  is  involved  in 
the  high  incidence  of  coroiuu-y  heart  disease 
in  countries  where  they  are  consumed  in 
large  amounts.  Other  known  dietary  con- 
tributors include  the  overconsumption  of 
calories,  salt,  and  alcohol.  And  many  non- 
dietary  factors  put  people  at  risk  of  heart 
attacks:  high  blood  pressure,  cigarette 
smoking,  air  pollution,  lack  of  exercise,  and 
chronic  repressed  anger— Just  to  mention  a 
few. 

No  one  knows  what  proportion  of  the  risk 
associated  with  high  cholesterol  and  animal 
fat  reflects  the  combined  effect  of  other  die- 
tary and  nondietary  risk  factors  as  they 
Interact  with  cholesterol  and  animal  fat  in 
people  with  modem  life-styles. 

Our  understanding  of  the  link  between 
animal  foods  and  cancer  is  no  less  fragmen- 
tary. Dietary  fat— not  cholesterol— is  a  risk 
factor  in  cancer  of  the  breast  and  the  colon, 
but  no  one  knows  if  the  problem  arises  from 
too  much  fat  of  all  types  or  from  too  much 
saturated  animal  fat  in  particular.  (Saturat- 
ed fats  are  denser,  harder,  and  have  a 
higher  melting  point  than  do  unsaturated 
fats.) 

There  is  even  some  evidence  that  the 
least-saturated  fats— the  polyunsaturated 
vegetable  fats— which  are  supposedly  better 
from  the  standpoint  of  preventing  cardio- 
vaactilar  disease,  are  worse  from  the  stand- 
point of  preventing  cancer.  Cancer  of  the 
colon  has  increased  severalfold  since  the 
Second  World  War.  precisely  the  period 
during  which  margarine  and  other  polyun- 


saturated vegetable  fats  and  oils  substan- 
tially replaced  butter  and  lard  in  the  Ameri- 
can diet. 

Despite  the  contradictory  and  fragmen- 
tary nature  of  the  evidence,  the  rational 
thing  for  affluent  industrial  societies  to  do- 
or, as  the  Senate's  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs  put  it,  the  "pru- 
dent thing"  to  do— is  to  cut  back  on  choles- 
terol and  animal  fat  consumption.  But  we 
must  maintain  a  distinction  between  pru- 
dently cutting  back  on  some  possibly  haz- 
ardous components  of  animal  foods  and  im- 
prudently giving  up  the  entire  animal  food 
package.  No  one  knows  what  will  happen  if 
we  drastically  reduce  the  amount  of  dietary 
cholesterol  for  the  entire  population,  start- 
ing in  childhood. 

Further,  there  may  be  hidden  dangers  in 
reducing  fat  intake.  Fat,  after  all,  is  neces- 
sary for  a  healthy  diet,  since  it  is  needed  for 
the  absorption,  transport,  and  storage  of  vi- 
tamins A,  D.  E.  and  K— the  fat  soluble  vita- 
mins, which  enhance,  respectively,  vision, 
bone  strength,  fertility,  and  blood  coagula- 
tion. Diets  severely  limited  in  fat  content 
can,  for  example,  hamper  the  body's  absorp- 
tion of  the  precursor  of  vitamin  A  and  thus 
contribute  to  a  form  of  blindness  known  as 
xerophthalmia. 

The  increasing  unpopularity  of  animal 
fats  as  a  source  if  dietary  fats  must  be 
placed  in  a  historical  context.  Just  as  animal 
foods  formerly  were  more  rather  than  less 
desirable  because  they  contained  little  fiber, 
so  until  recently  they  were  more  rather 
than  less  desirable  if  they  contained  a  lot  of 
fat.  M  ich  of  the  nearly  worldwide  hunger 
for  meat  is  really  a  craving  for  fatty  meat. 
The  reason  is  that  lean  meat  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  calorie-rich  substances  to 
prevent  the  meat's  amino  acids  from  being 
converted  into  energy  rather  than  into 
bodybuilding  proteins. 

Although  calorie  for  calorie,  carbohy- 
drates are  about  thirteen  percent  more  effi- 
cient than  fats  in  thus  "sparing"  proteins, 
fats  provide  one  hundred  percent  more  calo- 
ries each  gram  than  do  cartMhydrates  (such 
as  sugar  or  starch).  This  means  that  far 
fewer  grams  of  fat  than  carbohydrates  are 
needed  to  achieve  a  given  protein-sparing 
effect. 

Before  the  development  of  Industrial 
methods  of  stuffing  cattle,  pigs,  and  chick- 
ens with  grains,  fish  meal,  growth  hor- 
mones, and  antibiotics,  the  problem  with 
most  meats  was  that  they  were  too  lean  to 
achieve  a  protein-sparing  effect.  Today  the 
carcasses  of  most  livestock  are  thirty  per- 
cent or  more  fat.  In  contrast,  a  survey  of  fif- 
teen species  of  free-ranging  African  herbi- 
vores revealed  an  average  carcass  fat  con- 
tent of  less  than  four  percent.  This  explains 
a  practice  often  observed  among  people  who 
depend  on  hunting  for  their  protein  supply. 
During  the  height  of  the  hungry  season, 
when  sources  of  nourishment  are  scarce, 
hunter-gatherers  frequently  refuse  to  eat 
certain  cuts  of  meat  or  even  whole  animals 
that  they  have  hunted  and  killed. 

The  Pitjandjara  of  Australia  have  been 
seen  to  walk  up  to  a  slain  kangaroo,  inspect 
its  tail  for  signs  of  body  fat.  then  walk  away, 
leaving  the  animal  to  rot,  if  the  signs  are 
negative.  Archaeologists  have  also  long  puz- 
zled over  ancient  bison-kill  sites  on  the 
American  Oreat  Plains  from  which  only  a 
few  parts  of  the  slain  animals  had  been  re- 
moved. The  explanation  for  these  seemingly 
inexplicable  practices  is  that  hunters  run 
the  risk  of  starving  to  death  if  they  reply 
too  heavily  on  lean  meat.  Vilhajalmur  Ste- 
fansBon,  who  learned  from  years  of  living 


among  the  Eskimos  how  to  stay  In  excellent 
health  by  eating  nothing  but  uncooked 
meat,  warned  that  such  a  diet  would  work 
only  if  the  meat  were  fatty. 

He  left  a  vivid  description  of  a  phenome- 
non that  Eskimos.  Indians,  and  many  earlier 
explorers  of  the  Far  West  recognized  as  a 
symptom  of  eating  too  many  lean  rabbits 
(serious  dieters  may  find  this  accoimt  remi- 
niscent of  the  money-making,  effective,  but 
highly  dangerous  diet  of  Irwin  Maxwell 
Stillman,  which  lets  people  eat  as  much  as 
they  want  of  lean  meats,  poultry,  and  fiah, 
but  little  else): 

"If  you  are  transferred  suddenly  from  a 
diet  normal  in  fat  to  one  consisting  wholly 
of  rabbit  you  eat  bigger  and  bigger  meals 
for  the  first  few  days  until  at  the  end  of 
about  a  week  you  are  eating  in  pounds  three 
or  four  times  as  much  as  you  were  at  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  week.  By  that  time  you  are 
showing  both  signs  of  starvation  and  of  pro- 
tein poisoning. 

"You  eat  numerous  meals:  you  feel 
hungry  at  the  end  of  each;  you  are  in  dis- 
comfort through  distention  of  the  stomach 
with  much  food  and  you  begin  to  feel  a 
vague  restlessness.  Diarrhea  will  stari  in 
from  a  week  to  10  days  and  will  not  be  re- 
lieved unless  you  secure  fat.  Death  will 
result  after  several  weeks. " 

Not  only  is  there  less  fat  in  wild  animals, 
but  its  composition  is  different  as  well.  Wild 
game  contains  over  five  times  more  polyun- 
saturated fats  in  a  gram  than  does  domestic 
livestock.  Thus  the  threat  to  health  associ- 
ated with  eating  too  much  cholesterol  and 
fat  of  animal  origin  is  newly  arisen. 

Notwithstanding  this  threat,  there  is  no 
strictly  nutritional  justification  for  lowering 
the  consumption  of  meat,  fish,  poultry,  and 
dairy  products  in  the  United  States  and 
other  affluent  countries.  High  levels  of  con- 
stmiption  need  not  imply  overconsumption 
of  cholesterol  and  saturated  fats.  Vsuious 
government  committees  recommended  that 
saturated  animal  fat  be  reduced  to  ten  per- 
cent of  energy  intake  and  that  the  consump- 
tion of  cholesterol  be  no  more  than  three 
hundred  milligrams  a  day.  But  this  can  be 
achieved  without  reducing  the  current  reli- 
ance on  animal  foods.  The  key  is  to  select 
foods  low  in  cholesterol  and  saturated  fat- 
lean  cuts  of  beef  and  pork,  more  fish  and 
poultry,  more  skimmed  milk  and  skimmed 
milk  products.  (There  is  even  a  place  for 
eggs:  the  cholesterol  is  in  the  yolk,  not  the 
white.) 

Lean  cuts  of  meat  contain  less  than  thirty 
milligrams  of  cholesterol  and  less  than  sixty 
calories  to  the  ounce.  One  could  therefore 
eat  as  much  as  ten  ounces  (two  hundred 
eighty-three  grams)  of  lean  red  meat,  fish, 
or  poultry  every  day  without  exceeding 
either  the  recommended  fat  or  cholesterol 
percentages.  That  adds  up  to  two  hundred 
twenty-eight  pounds  a  year,  about  the 
amount  of  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  that 
Americans  currently  consume. . 

Before  blaming  cancer  and  heart  disease 
on  the  consumption  of  too  much  animal 
flesh,  we  had  better  take  a  look  at  what  our 
hunter-gatherer  ancestors  were  doing 
during  the  hundred  thousand  or  so  years 
preceding  the  domestication  of  plants  and 
animals.  By  piecing  together  evidence  from 
archaeology,  palenontology,  and  the  study 
of  contemporary  hunter-gatherers,  an  esti- 
mate can  be  made  of  how  much  meat  our 
paleolithic  forebears  consumed.  S.  Boyd 
Eaton  and  Melvin  Konner,  of  Emory  Uni- 
versity, conservatively  suggest.  In  an  article 
published  in  The  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  that  preagricultural  peoples  living 


In  temperate  climates  regularly  derived 
thirty-five  percent  of  their  calories  from 
meat. 

This  means  that  for  most  of  our  species' 
history,  oiu-  ancestors'  bodies  were  adapted 
to  the  consumption  of  about  seven  hundred 
eighty-eight  grams  of  red  meat  a  day— ten 
times  the  amount  of  beef,  pork,  sheep,  and 
goats  the  average  American  now  consumes. 
Our  ancestors  probably  constmied  as  much 
or  more  cholesterol,  but  less  fat  than  is 
taken  in  by  the  typical  American.  This  Is 
the  pattern.  Eaton  and  Konner  suggest,  "for 
which  human  beir^s  are  In  essence  geneti- 
cally programmed." 

Anyone  who  contends  there  is  something 
Inherently  more  "natural"  about  a  diet  rich 
In  wheat  or  rice  than  one  rich  in  meat 
knows  little  about  either  culture  or  nature. 
Cereal  grains  contributed  an  insignificant 
part  of  the  calories  and  proteins  in  the  pa- 
leolithic diet;  only  after  the  adoption  of  ag- 
riculture a  mere  ten  thousand  years  ago  did 
grains  become  the  staple  foods  of  human- 
kind. Of  course,  if  it's  the  chemical  adulter- 
ants, preservatives,  and  polyunsaturated  fat 
that  one  has  in  noind,  what  we  are  eating  by 
way  of  meat  is  clearly  not  what  our  ances- 
tors ate.  (But  then  again,  neither  did  they 
eat  our  chemically  nourished  graliu.) 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  cancer 
and  heart  disease  result  from  long-term  de- 
generative processes;  the  basic  reason  why 
heart  disease  and  cancer  have  become  the 
ntmiber  one  and  number  two  causes  of 
death  in  the  United  SUtes  and  other  afflu- 
ent countries  is  that  people  are  living 
longer.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  these  diseases 
are  caused  by  old  age  or  are  In  some  sense 
InevlUble,  but  that  the  effects  of  all  the 
risk  factors— dietary  and  nondietary— take  a 
long  time  to  express  themselves.  What  has 
allowed  us  to  live  long  enough  to  run  these 
risks?  Meat,  among  other  things. 

The  Increased  consumption  of  animal 
foods  and  decreased  consumption  of  grains 
are  strongly  associated  with  Increased  lon- 
gevity. Between  1909  and  1976,  United 
States  life  expectancy  at  birth  rose  by  forty 
percent.  During  the  same  period,  per  capita 
coiuumptlon  of  red  meat,  fish,  and  poultry 
rose  by  thirty-five  percent.  Indeed,  all  the 
countries  whose  citizens  have  the  highest 
life  expectancies  have  undergone  similar  di- 
etary changes. 

A  simple  correlation,  of  course,  is  not  evi- 
dence of  causality,  but  given  that  animal 
foods  contain  essential  proteins,  minerals, 
and  vitamins  in  concentrated  forms,  would 
it  not  be  imprudent  to  conclude  that  im- 
proved longevity  Is  due  entirely  to  other  fac- 
tors? Since  the  beneficial  effects  of  high 
levels  of  animal  food  consumption  have 
been  achieved  despite  the  deleterious  effects 
of  the  fats  and  cholesterol  they  contain,  we 
simply  ought  to  remove  these  offending 
substances  and  thereby  further  Improve  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  animal  food  package. 
And  of  course  this  Is  exactly  what  Is  hap- 
pening, as  evidenced  by  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
United  States  of  the  consumption  of  fish, 
fowl,  and  lean  cuts  of  meat  since  1980. 

In  third  world  countries,  where  undernu- 
trition rather  than  ovemutrltlon  Is  the 
prime  danger,  animal  foods  retain  a  clear- 
cut  nutritional  advantage  over  plant  foods, 
even  without  any  reduction  of  their  fat  and 
cholesterol  levels.  The  continuing  world 
hunger  for  more  meat,  fish,  fowl,  and  milk 
therefore  represents  a  thoroughly  rational 
preference.  It  will  never  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  any  country  to  eat  less  animal  food 
(u  distinct  from  leas  animal  fat  and  choles- 
terol) aa  a  health  measure. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  U  so  ordered. 

aiLicT  coMMiTrB  OK  iimLuanicB 


No  one  can  blame  a  nation,  like  Poland, 
that  does  not  rush  to  embrace  such  a  fate. 
Perhaps  someone  should  tell  the  Poles  that 
they  would  be  better  off  eating  leaner 
meats,  more  fish,  more  poultry,  fewer  eggs, 
more  skimmed  milk,  and  less  butter  and 
lard.  But  woe  to  the  would-be  savior  of  so- 
cialism who  decides  to  solve  Poland's  meat 
hunger  by  telling  the  people  to  eat  more 
bread  and  beans. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
author  of  this  article  Is  Marvin  Harris, 
author  of  16  books,  formerly  a  depart- 
ment chairman  at  Columbia  Universi- 
ty and  now  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  Dr.  Harris'  contention  is 
that  while  plant  foods  can  sustain  life, 
access  to  animal  foods  bestows  health 
and  wellbelng  above  and  beyond  mere 
survival. 

Before  any  drug  can  be  used  in  food 
production,  it  must  undergo  extensive 
testing.  The  manufacturer  must  show 
that  it  is  not  only  safe,  but  that  a  reli- 
able test  exists  for  detecting  residues. 
Then,  and  only  then,  does  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  approve  its 
use. 

Once  the  drug  is  approved,  its  use  is 
regulated  by  State  and  Federal  offi- 
cials who  Inspect  feed  mixing  facilities 
and  randomly  sample  animal  feed  to 
insure  that  the  approved  levels  of  the 
drug  are  not  exceeded. 

USDA.  through  its  Pood  Safety  and 
Inspection  Service,  oversees  the 
slaughter  and  processing  of  all  live- 
stock and  poultry  to  insure  that  the 
%nimaiB  are  healthy  and  that  all  ap- 
propriate sanitation  measures  are 
taken.  They  also  sample  for  drug  resi- 
dues. 

Once  again,  meat  is  randomly  In- 
spected when  it  reaches  the  retail 
store— this  time  by  FDA.  But  because 
of  the  precautions  taken  prior  to  deliv- 
ery to  the  retail  store,  these  residue 
tests  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  beef  is  safe  and  unadulterated. 

Despite  this,  consmners  have  voiced 
concern  about  antibiotic  use,  and  the 
beef  industry  has  responded.  Penicillin 
is  not  used  at  all  for  beef  production, 
and  tetracyclines  are  not  frequently 
used  for  growth  promotion.  Nonethe- 
less, to  reassure  consumers,  the  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association  has  rec- 
ommended to  their  members  that  any 
subtherapeutic  use  of  antibiotics  for 
growth  promotion  be  discontinued 
until  the  issue  is  resolved.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SKLICT  COKMimS  Olf  INDIAH  ATFAIM 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Conunlttee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March  20,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  tribally  controlled  Community 
College  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  and 
the  Navajo  Community  College  Act. 


Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  March  20,  198A. 
in  closed  executive  session,  in  order  to 
receive  a  briefing  on  counterintelli- 
gence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COMKirm  OR  TIB  JTn>ICIAllT 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  March  20.  In  order  to 
continue  its  hearing  and  receive  testi- 
mony concerning  the  nomination  of 
Jefferson  Sessions  to  be  U.S.  District 
Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Alabama 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STTBCoiof  rrm  ox  sTRAmic  and  rmATn 
IfOCLXAll  roKcxs 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Strategic 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  March  20,  in  closed  session, 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  Strategic  Air 
Command's  Strategic  Force  Assen- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BTTBOOlOdTm  OH  »A  POWDt  AMD  rOKCI 

PROJicnoii 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Sea  Power  and  Force  Projec- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
March  20,  in  open  session  followed  by 
executive  session,  in  order  to  hear  tes- 
timony on  the  C-17  Air  Lifter,  In 
review  of  the  fiscal  year  1987  DOD  au- 
thorization request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

sinooiairrm  om  mxxchakt  MARiirg 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  March  20,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  1888,  the  Marine  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Commence.  Science  and 
Transportation  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,   March   20,   to  conduct  a 
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meeting  on  the  Mariner  Fund  author!-  quent  statement  that  follows  details  equal.  The  investment  in  youth  will  bear  ev- 

zation.                           the  reasons  why  these  students  believe  erlastlng  fruit.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  that  increasing  the  avaUabUity  of  stu-  —^^~— 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  dent  aid  is  crucial.  I  strongly  agree  R^LEg  Qp  COMMITTEE  ON  ENVI- 
suBcomfrrm  on  sciemcx,  technologt,  and  with  them  and  I  made  it  clear  to  them  rarwuurc^jn^  AKrT^  dttdt  t/-<  mrxTitra 
SPACE  that  it  is  crucial  for  students  around  "ONMENT  AND  PUBUC  WORKS 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the    country    to    communicate    with  •  Mr.    STAFFORD.    Mr.    President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom-  their  Members  of  Congress  to  let  them  Senate  rule  XXVI  requires  each  stand- 
mittee  on  Science,  Technology,   and  know  how  important  access  and  choice  '"S  committee  of  the  Senate  to  pub- 
Space    of    the    Committee    on    Com-  are  for  their  futures.  lish   its  rules   in  the   Congressional 
merce.  Science,  and  Transportation  be  I  ask  that  the  statement  be  included  Record. 

authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  in  the  Record.  The  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Envl- 

of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March  20,  The  statement  follows:  ronment  and  Public  Works,  of  which  I 

to  conduct  a  meeting  on  the  NASA  au-  the  Need  to  Increase  Student  Loans  ""  chairman,  remain  quite  similar  to 

thorization.  ^h*  <rnv»,^mo„t  ™„c»  «.„ho„o«  »v,»  Ai^-,  those  under  which  the  committee  has 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  ty  of  thrciS.  prSe  the  mLctauS^e:  ojper^ttA  productively  and.  in  general, 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  velopment  of  his  capabilities,  and  widen  the  harmoniously  for  several  years. 

suBcoMitrTTEE  ON  CONSUMER  range  of  his  opportunities.  Education  is  the  Mr.  President,  for  myself  and  Sena- 
Mr.  TRIBLE.   Mr.   President,   I  ask  means  to  the.se  ends.  The  cost  of  education  tor  Bentsen,  I  ask  that  the  current 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Consumer  **  *  restricting  force  when  considering  a  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  J^'***  "i"f5 °l°^^I^'^\'^  ^,?''  ^""Tf  ^^}^-  '"^"'^  *"*^  ^^'^'^  Works  be  printed  in 

r>^^^^,^^    a^^^^^    ^^A   Tw.^,,^^-*-  I^  's  vital  that  adequate  financial  aid  for  fhp  RErnun 

Commerce    Science    and  Transporta-  education  be  available  for  the  students.  the  Record. 

tion  be  authorized  to  meet  dunng  the  Adequate  financial  aid  is  not  available  Rui-es  or  PRoccDtmE  of  the  CoianTTBE  on 

session   of  the   Senate   on  Thursday,  The  current  loan  limiu  should  be  increased!  Environment  and  Ptreuc  Works 

March   20,   to  conduct  a  meeting  on  students  have  conducted  several  surveys.  A  Rule  1.  Regular  Meeting  Days.— The  regu- 

risk  retention.  survey  of  Needham  High  School  seniors  in-  lar  meeting  day  of  the  committee  shall  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  dicates  that  100%  of  the  students  asked  feel  the  first  and  third  Thursday  of  each  month 

out  objection  it  is  so  ordered  '•*'*t  the  financial  aid  program  should  be  ex-  at  10:00  A.M.,  except  that  if  there  be  no 

SOBCOMMITTEE  ON  MANPOWER  AND  "pERsoNNEL  ^"«'*^,  ^ .^^"^  higher  loan  limits.  Ninety  bi^ine^  before  the  coinmittee.  the  regular 

ui      -naiTjTip    \ji      ty^      A     t     X       t-  P«rcent  of  the  surveyed  seniors  point  out  meeting  shall  be  omitted. 

Mr.    IKlBUi,.   Mr.   President,   I   ask  that  the  financial  aid  package  will  have  a  Rule  2.  Committee  Meetings.— Sxxhiect  to 

unammous  consent  that  the  Subcom-  definite  bearing  on  what  college  or  unlversi-  section  133(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 

mittee  on  Manpower  and  Personnel  of  ty  they  choose  to  attend.  Local  college  and  tlon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  committee 

the  Committee  on  Armed  Service  be  university  students  were  surveyed  to  exam-  meetings  for  the  conduct  of  business,  for 

authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  Ine  the  impact  of  federal  aid  on  their  higher  the  purpose  of  holding  hearings,  or  for  any 

of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March  20,  education.  The  percentage  of  students  from  other  purpose,  shall  be  called  by  the  chalr- 

1986   in  order  to  receive  testimony  on  ^^^  following  schools  would  benefit  from  man,  after  consultation  with  the  ranking 

the  manpower  and  personnel  portions  ""^  ""•'""^  '"<='«««=  f^^^  ^^^  tT^^^oTT^^ 

Of  the  fiscal  year  1987.  DOD  authoH-    3^,^  e,,,,,.  ^ -7,'  SlS  tZ^^^S^^co^^Sl^L 

**"*'"•                                woUmiIov  r-niio.Fo  VTA                                  Trt  *lth  the  ranking  mmority  member.  Notice 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  ^''"^rp^""!!^?^^;"^^^^                        '"  of  a  meeting  and  the  agenda  of  business  to 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  °^°*"^  Connecticut  SUte  Unlversi-  ^  discussed  by  the  committee  will  be  pro- 

coMMTTTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL             nZi^A^'i^nnivmiiv"\Kii an  ^*****  ^  *"  members  not  less  than  twenty- 

Mr    TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  ^Z^SS^i^-IZZZZZ       iS  Sre",^h'thrcon^uS?nU^*f  tS*^,3S 

unanimous  consent  that  thie  Commit-    Plymouth  State  CoUege,  NH 50  SoriS  Lmber°  SuT24  hoi  Sotl^^ 

tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  According  to  U.S.  News  A  World  Report,  be  waived  in  an  emergency  by  the  chairman, 

be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses-  the  cost  of  1  year's  tuition  for  colleges  has  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ranking  mlnorl- 

sion    of    the    Senate    on    Thursday,  risen  by  8  percent  in  the  last  2  years.  The  ty  member. 

March  20.  to  hold  an  oversight  hear-  average  cost  of  1  year's  tuition  at  a  public  Rule  3.   Open  Committee  Meetings  and 

ing  on  implications  of  fees  on  import-  coUe^e  is  $4,900.  At  private  institutions,  ex-  Legislative  Markup  SewioTis.— Meetings  of 

ed  oil.  penses  run  anywhere  from  $9,000  to  $16,000.  the  conunittee.  Including  hearings  and  legls- 

Thi>  PRPSTDPNT  CtVU^CVJl   nrith  ^''  c*™PlP-  Bates  College  In  Maine  has  in-  lative  mark-ups,  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 

«..*  «ki1m^  H  iV .,,  r;,^»i«^  creased  Its  tuition  by  11  percent  to  $14,600  except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of  any 

oui  ODjeciion.  11  is  so  oraerea  p^r  year.  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  Indl-  such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the  public  if 

^-^^^^-^  cates  further  that  93  out  of  100  student  the  committee  determines  by  record  vote  of 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  loans  are  being  paid  back  on  time,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 

the  net  rate  on  defaults  has  declined.  The  present  that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or 

surveys  Indicate  that  the  high  cost  of  col-  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such  portion  or 

Tmr  Ninm  to  TKmvARV  '^^    disallows    the    promotion    of    higher  portions— 

VTTvnirK^ii^AK^^  learning  and  Is  discriminatory.  Unless  loan  (1)  wlU  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
oiUL»iLni  1j<jajn£>  limits  are  Increased,  many  students  will  not  kept  secret  In  the  Interests  of  rational  de- 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President  yester-  be  »ble  to  attend  the  higher  learning  Insti-  fense  or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
day  morning,  the  Labor  and  Human  tutlon  of  their  choice.  eign  relations  of  the  United  Sutes; 
Resources  Committee  reported  out  S  ^^^  administration  believes  that  the  ex-  (2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
ia«s  thP  rMiithnHMHnn  nf  *h»  istlng  program  should  be  Simplified,  but  thls  tee  staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
H^h»r  iSf.,  Jh««  A^rTf  H^c  ^L  1„  "****  "°*  '»«^»«  <="t  lo*^  Much  Of  the  ad-  ment  or  procedure;  or 
.  1  11  *v:  Aci.  11  aoes  noi  con-  ministrations  proposal  speaks  to  poor  man-  (3)  constitute  any  other  grounds  for  de- 
tain all  that  some  of  us  may  have  agement,  not  the  need  for  loans.  Therefore,  sure  under  paragraph  7(b)  of  rule  XXV  of 
wanted,  but  it  is  a  strong  affirmation  the  focus  of  the  problem  should  be  proper  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (as 
of  our  commitment  to  our  young  administration  and  management,  not  reduc-  amended  by  Senate  Resolution  9,  94th  Con- 
people  and  Amerl<»'8  future.  i***  t^e  loan  limits.  The  answer  is  to  In-  gress). 

Just  yesterday,  some  very  bright  and  crease  the  Federal  funding  and  Int  case  the  Rule  4.  Presiding  Officer.— (a)  The  chalr- 

articxilate    students    from    Needham  •'"'^^y    0'    management.    Needy    students  man  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  hear- 

MA   who  have  boon  wnrklnir  with  mv  °""*  "°*  become  victims  of  governmental  Ings  of  the  committee  except  that  in  his  ab- 

Siff  on   «^ll^^f^  frT^J^t^^Z  mismanagement.  sence  the  ranking  majority  member  who  U 

rtaff  on  amendments  to  the  Higher  our  most  precious  resource  is  the  Ameri-  present  at  the  meeting  shall  preside. 

Education  Act,  were  in  my  oillce  to  can  child.  The  dividends  which  come  with  (b)  Subcommittee  chairmen  shaU  preside 

dlscuBS  the  reauthorization.  The  elo-  the  investment  in  the  young  people  have  no  at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of  their  respeo- 
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tive  subcommittees,  except  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee  who 
Is  present  at  the  meeting  shall  preside. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  and  (b).  any  member  of  the 
committee  may  preside  over  the  conduct  of 
a  hearing. 

Rule  5.  Quorum*.— (a)  Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  and  (d).  five  members,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  minority 
party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
conduct  of  business,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  any  measure  or  matter. 

(b)  Quorums  for  the  conduct  of  business 
by  the  subcommittees  shall  be  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  of  the  subconunlt- 
tees  with  at  least  one  minority  member 
present. 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescribed  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  has  been  established  for 
the  conduct  of  business,  the  committee  may 
continue  to  conduct  business. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  In 
subsection  (a),  one  member  shall  constitute 
a  quonun  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
hearing. 

Rule  6.  Proxy  Voting.— (a)  Proxy  voting 
shall  be  allowed  on  all  measures,  amend- 
ments, resolutions,  or  any  other  Issue  before 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittees.  Any 
member  who  Is  unable  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing may  submit  his  vote  on  any  such  issue, 
In  writing  or  through  personal  Instructions: 
however,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  any  measure  or  matter 
except  when  the  absent  conunittee  member 
has  been  Informed  of  the  matter  on  which 
he  is  being  recorded  and  has  affirmatively 
requested  that  he  be  so  recorded.  A  proxy 
given  In  writing  shall  be  valid  until  revoked, 
while  a  proxy  given  orally  or  by  personal  in- 
structions Is  valid  only  on  the  day  given. 

(b)  At  the  descrelion  of  the  chairman, 
after  consultation  with  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  members  who  are  unable  to  be 
present  and  whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by 
proxy  may  have  their  positions  recorded  on 
any  vote  on  the  same  business  day  so  long 
as  the  vote  will  not  change  the  outcome. 

Rule  7.  Public  Announcement  of  Vote.— 
Whenever  the  committee,  by  rollcall  vote, 
reports  any  measure  or  matter,  or  acts  upon 
any  measure  or  amendments  thereto,  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  such  measure  or 
matter  shall  Include  a  Ubulation  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in 
opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

Rule  8.  Annouricement  of  Hearing.— The 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
stiall  make  public  aruiouncement  and  pro- 
vide notice  to  members  of  the  date,  place, 
time,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearings  to 
be  conducted  on  any  measure  or  .matter,  at 
least  one  week  In  advance  of  such  hearing, 
unless  the  committee  chairman,  or  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  ranking  minority  member,  determines 
that  there  Is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hear- 
ing at  an  earlier  date,  In  which  event  not 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  notice  shall  be 
given. 

Rule  9.  Statements  of  Witnesses  at  Hear- 
ings.—(i)  Each  witness  who  Is  scheduled  to 
testify  at  any  hearing  of  the  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  file  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  his  proposed  testimony  not 
later  than  noon  of  the  last  business  day  pre- 
ceeding  the  day  on  which  he  is  scheduled  to 
appear.  At  the  time  of  his  appearance,  he 
shall  supply  for  the  use  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittees.  2S  copies  of  his  prepared 
testimony  or  such  greater  number  as  may 


be  requested  In  the  letter  of  invitation. 
Except  for  witnesses  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  this  rule  may  be  waived  with 
regard  to  field  hearings. 

(b)  The  presiding  officer  at  a  hearing  may 
have  a  witness  confine  his  oral  presentation 
to  a  summary  of  his  statement. 

Rule  10.  Regularly  Established  Subcom- 
mittee*.—The  committee  shall  have  six  reg- 
ularly established  Subcommittees  as  fol- 
lows: 

Subconunlttee   on   Environmental   Pollu- 
tion; 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation; 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources; 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation; 
Subcommittee  on  Toxic  Substances  and 
Environmental  Oversight;  and 

Subcommittee  on  Regional  and  Communi- 
ty Development. 

Rule  11.  Subcommittee  Membership.— foh 
lowing  consultation  with  the  Majority  Mem- 
bers and  the  ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Committee,  the  chairman  shall  an- 
nounce selections  for  membership  of  the 
subconunittees  referred  to  In  Rule  10. 

Rule  12.  Environmental  Impact  Stale- 
ments.— No  project  or  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Administration  shall  be  approved  or 
other  action  taken  on  such  project  or  legis- 
lation unless  the  committee  has  received  a 
final  environmental  Impact  sutement  rela- 
tive to  it.  In  accordance  with  section 
102(2KC)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1970.  and  the  written  com- 
ments of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  In  accordance 
with  section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This 
rule  is  not  Intended  to  broaden,  narrow,  or 
otherwise  modify  the  class  of  projects  or 
legislative  proposals  for  which  environmen- 
tal Impact  statements  are  required  under 
section  102(2)(C). 

Rule  13.  Whenever  the  committee  author- 
izes a  project,  under  Public  Law  89-298, 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1965.  Public  Law 
83-566.  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  or  Public  Law  86-249, 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended, 
the  chairman  shall  submit  for  printing  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  the  Commit- 
tee shall  publish  periodically  as  a  committee 
print,  a  report  that  describes  the  project 
and  the  reasons  for  its  approval,  together 
with  any  dissenting  or  Individual  views. 

Rule  14.  Naming  of  Public  Facilities.— Vo 
building,  structure  or  facility  authorized  by 
the  committee,  shall  be  named  for  any 
living  person,  except  former  Presidents  or 
former  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  SUtes, 
or  former  Members  of  Congress  over  70 
years  of  age. 

Rule  15.  (a)  The  committee  shall  act  on  all 
prospectuses  for  construction  (including 
construction  of  buildings  for  lease  by  the 
government),  alteration  and  repair,  or  ac- 
quisition submitted  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  In  accordance  with  section 
7(a)  of  the  Public  BuUdlnga  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  and  such  action  shall  be  complet- 
ed by  the  date  of  May  18  during  the  same 
session  in  which  such  prospectuses  are  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  The  committee  may 
consider  prospectuses  submitted  for  alter- 
ations or  repairs  necessitated  by  emergency 
building  conditions  at  any  time  during  the 
same  session  of  the  Congress  in  which  they 
are  submitted.  Prospectuses  rejected  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee  or  not  con- 
tained In  any  blU  reported  to  the  Senate 
shall  be  returned  to  the  OSA  and  must  then 
be  resubmitted  In  order  to  be  considered  for 
action  by  the  committee  during  the  next 
session  of  the  Coniress. 


(b)  ReporU  of  building  project  surveys 
submltte<*  bv  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  the  committee  under  section  11(b) 
of  'he  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969.  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
committee  as  being  prospectuses  subject  to 
approval  by  committee  resolution  In  accord- 
ance with  section  7(a)  of  that  Act.  ProJecU 
described  in  such  survey  reports  shall  be 
considered  for  committee  action  only  If  they 
are  submitted  as  prospectuses  In  accordance 
with  section  7(a)  and  they  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provislorj  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
rule. 

(c)  Proponents  of  committee  resolutions 
shall  submit  appropriate  evidence  showing 
need  for  review  or  reports  on  river  and 
harbor  and  flood  control  projects. 

Rule  16.  Broadcasting  of  Hearings.— 
Public  hearings  of  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  may  be  televised  or 
broadcast,  or  recorded  for  television  or 
broadcast,  upon  notification  In  advance  to 
the  chairman  through  the  chief  clerk. 
During  public  hearings,  photographers  and 
other  reporters  using  mechanical  recording 
or  filming  devices  shall  position  and  use 
their  equipment  In  such  fashion  as  will  not 
Interfere  with  the  seating,  vision,  or  hearing 
of  Committee  Members  or  staff  on  the  dais, 
nor  with  the  orderly  process  of  the  hearing. 

Rule  17.  Amendjnent  of  Rules.— The  rules 
may  be  added  to,  modified,  amended,  or  sus- 
pended by  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
Membership.* 


AIR  CONTROLLERS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Aurora  Beacon  News  is  a  conservative 
newspaper  in  Illinois.  It  Is  part  of  the 
Copley  chain.  If  they  have  ever  en- 
dorsed a  Democratic  candidate  for 
office,  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  that  assumption.  But  their 
bent  is  clear. 

Recently,  they  had  an  editorial  on 
the  problem  with  the  air  controllers 
that  makes  more  sense  than  anything 
I  have  seen  on  the  subject. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

I  particularly  urge  the  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  appropriate  committees  to 
take  a  look  at  this. 

What  is  significant  about  this  edito- 
rial is  that  It  appears  in  the  communi- 
ty where  the  facility  is  that  controls 
traffic  for  much  of  the  Midwest.  I  am 
sure  the  editorial  writers  there  have 
had  the  same  experience  I  have  had  of 
talking  to  the  people  in  that  facility, 
both  management  and  air  controllers, 
virtually  all  of  whom  tell  the  same 
story— that  if  we  want  better  safety, 
we  had  better  pull  back,  in  a  careful 
way,  some  of  the  experienced  air  con- 
trollers. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  In 
the  RccoRi), 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Aurora  (IL>  Beacon  News,  Feb. 
10, 1988] 

RiHtiut  Former  Air  CoimoLLns 
The  friendly  skies  aren't  so  friendly  any 
more. 

Civil  aviation  in  the  United  SUtes  !■ 
coniing  off  back-to-back  record  years  in 
numbers  of  both  aocidenu  and  fatalities. 
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with  nearly  3.000  lives  lost  in  198S  sir  disss-  filed  by  former  controllers  thoroushly  en-  Jruuon 

ten-  sconced  the  precedent  that  strikes  against    Major  Defense  Equipment ' 1245 

A  number  of  last  year's  fatal  crashes  were  the  federal  govermnent  are  lUegal.                     Other 187 

caused  by  mechanical  defects  that  critics  we  agree  with  Simon  that  any  program  to                                                       

dalm   sUpped    through    Increasingly    loose  open  new  PAA  Jobs  to  the  strikers  should  Total                                                   433 

Federal    Aviation    Administration    mainte-  delude  'selective  screening"  to  weed  out  •  ai  deflned'ta".i^77i"6Vor^"i^  Exnort 

?T*  ^^"-L  ^P«"°?^- .  ^'^    »    f"!*,^  those  who  led  the  1981  walkout.  vJ^                                of  the  Arm.  Export 

Judge  blamed  one  accident  on  air  traffic  /->♦»,-,   »>,.»    th.t     k»»o»<»    ^^   .-w.   —  '~^— • 

controUer  error  Other    than    that,    however,    we    see    no  Note:  1433  mUUon  Is  for  the  13  slrermft  pMkace. 

Beyond  that.  so-caUed  near-miss"  viola-  use/<^Pun)ose  to  furtherpunlsh  a  highly  (jj,.  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
Uons  of  air  safety  standards  have  become  ^'?^«*  force  of  experienced  air  controUers  fered:  Eight  P-16A/B  aircraft  (with  an 
almost  commonplace  weekly  occurrences  *"<»^  <""y  <="™«  was  to  be  duped  and  co-  option  for  an  additional  four  P-18A/B  air- 
throughout  the  PAAs  23  regional  centers-  «««<1  ^^  following  faulty  leadership— espe-  craft)  with  associated  AIM-9P4  mlssUes, 
including  the  busy  Chicago  Center  located  c'&Uy  not  "ow.  when  safety  statistics  show  other  aircraft  munitions,  support  equip- 
in  Aurora— and  448  other  air  traffic  control  their  services  to  be  a  critical  need.*  ment.  spares,  contractor  engineering  technl- 
facUlties.  __^^^^^___  cal  support  and  training. 

The  reasons  for  the  current  and  growing  (Iv)  Military  department:  Air  Force  (SEA), 

air  safety  epidemic  no  doubt  are  multiple,  (v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 

but  a  logical  contributing  cause  is  the  fact  PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES  fered,  or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None, 

deregulation-engendered  increases  in  sched-  (vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 

uled  commercial  nighU  have  overburdened  ^  Mr   LUGAR    Mr   President   section  the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 

uiffol^'^  Inspection  and  air  traffic  con-  gg^^)  of  the  Anns  Export  Control  Act  P°^  "^  ^  **"*^-  ^^  ^^^^'^  ""«*«"■  8«P«i™te 

In  th^^  of  air  traffic  control,  it  is  now  requires  that  Congress  receive  advance  "'("^'j  section  28  report:  Case  not  included 

more  than  four  years  after  the  August  1981  notification    of    proposed    arms    sales  in  section  28  report. 

walkout  in  which  President  Reagan  fired  under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million  (vlll)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 

11.400  striking  controUers.  or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip-  March  17. 1986. 

Prior  to  the  strike,  a  16.300-member  con-  ^^^^^  ^  defined  in  the  act.  those  in                                     

troller  force  manned  PAA  consoles  and  com-  «»,i      ,,,,        „               t"^  ^                         «„ .t  _ 

plained  of  overwork.  excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti-  Policy  Justificatioii 

Today,  with  considerably   more  flights.  Hcation,  the  Congress  has  30  calendar  tmrnifniAP-isA/B  aircrait 
there  are  only  14,000  controllers  on  duty,  days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re-  The   Oovemment   of   Indonesia   has  re- 
many  of  whom  lack  the  experience  neces-  viewed.  The  provision  stipulates  that,  quested  the  purchase  of  8  P-16A/B  aircraft 
sary  to  handle  the  critical  jobs  necessary  at  ^^  ^^^  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro-  <'rtth  an  option  for  an  additional  four  P- 

w'l!!  tTtThe^SnfrSrto^rs^'lll'so'm^e^oT'thl  ^^  ^ales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair-  ^'^es'^lil^^'aSft'^^rns^^prrt 

nations  busiest  airport.  man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit-  Smenrs%jrSntSr'°^grS 

Also  today,  with  a  pair  of  new  unions  tee.  technical  support  and  training.  The  Indone- 

.m^n^AA  rt^4  I^p^  «r^  ^llT^.l'nulnl';  ^  keeping  With  the  committec's  in-  »«»"  «^"est  is  for  an  Initial  purchase  of 

rZgTor '^ve';;'orr^d°'1,=fr  tentlon  to  see  that  such  information  is  SL^-Sl-lvriTti^S^cTL^^ial 

emen^ganew.  ^mediately     available     to     the     fuU  ^I'S.  ?orT2':;LJS  Sd'TuSi^Sgli*" 

It  is  amazmg  the  PAA— which  continues  Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  rial 

to  rely  on  delayed  senior-controUer  retire-  Record    the    notification    which    has  This  proposed  sale  wlU  contribute  to  the 

^f*S;^i^^,^.!f^trtl'^^n^l^hJ^i^  been  received.  The  classified  annex  re-  foreign   policy   objectives   of   the   United 

of  attomistrawrs  to  the  consoles-has  been  coverine  letter  is  avail-  States  by  helping  to  improve  the  security  of 

i>rBLM«nt    n^!«n*i    ioa7^;Hi^.  ^^.3!n^  SD-423.  tween  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Western 

Ef  wl^k.  ^SHvln^rtlS^'Sur-SS  The  notification  foUows:  S^StJSoabUUv  '^^^11^ ^tt  S^^t 

manlzed  era  of  federal  budgeting,  the  ad-  Depensk  Security  bSTd  up  a^cS  K  £y                   ^   "' 

ministration  chose  to  hike  the  PAA  budget  Assistai.ce  Aoewcy,  siip  nf  t hP^alr^ft^^  TnHon«f«  ohii  i™ 

by  $200  million  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Wa3hinoton.  DC.  March  17. 1986.  r.^^ thJ'^A^J^f  tZ^l?^J^h^J^H 

This  came  m  spite  of  an  overall  $1.6  bU-  In  reply  refer  to:  I-O0355/86ct.  ti^  TTnulTRf^  Lh  »^,tn!lhl^^ni'^i^^ 

lion  cut  In  the  budget  of  the  PAAs  parent  Hon  Richard  C  Ldgam  ll^L^^..^         ?.^^^^"  our  Influ- 

VS  Denartrnpnt  of  Transnortjitinn  ^  •  "''^H**?  *•"  I^OGAR.  ence  in  that  region.  It  will  also  enhance 

tional  138  safety  inspectors  and  another  500  ni^f  m?  (^.™^»k   i^^^.^n.  f«  fh»  r«.  J?'*°"^'*  "*".  ^Z  "°  *HL"f"''^  absorbing 

controllers  Chairmaw.  Pursuant  to  the  re-  these  aircraft  Into  its  armed  forces. 

Both  manpower  increases  appear  neces-  ^^^^  requiremente  of  Section  38(bHl)  of  The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 

sary,  and  Congress  ought  readUy  to  approve  ^^^  ^^™*  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  for-  will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 

the  request.  warding    herewith    Transmittal    No.    88-26  the  region. 

Instead  of  rounding  up  a  new  batch  of  *"**    under   separate   cover    the   classified  The  prime  contractor  will  be  General  Dy- 

green  recruite  who  will  take  years  of  costly  annex  thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  namics  of  Port  Worth.  Texas, 

training  and  apprenticeship  before  they  are  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  ImplemenUtlon  of  this  sale  will  require 

able  to  help  out  where  they  are  needed  Letteris)  of  Offer  to  Indonesia  for  defense  the  assignment  of  two  additional  U.S.  Oov- 

moat.  however,  why  not  give  some  among  articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $432  emment  personnel  and  40  contractor  repre- 

that  already  trained  force  of  11,000  fired  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  sen tatives  in  Indonesia  for  one  year. 

controUers  a  shot  at  rehiring?  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  There  wUl  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.8. 

Among   present-day   supporters   of   that  media  of  the  unclassified  portion  of  this  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

viewpoint,  Illinois'  Junior  U.S.  Senator.  Paul  Transmittal.                                                                                            

Simon,  is  waging  a  vigorous  campaign  in  Sincerely  [Transmittal  No.  88-28] 

^SteT  fhe"?o°4^r^Ts*"'lnrP«.n».t.v.  ^"'  ^   °*"-  "OTIC.  OF  PROPOSED  ISSUANCE  OP  LETTER  OP 

whTra^'^'^r;  ^f^^r^T^TZ  «'-^^-  S^'fJ^^^^^^^Zr'"''''''  °' 

Reagan  action,  has  backed  the  president's                                     the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

firing  of  the  strikers  continuously— says  the  [Transmittal  No.  86-36]  classipied  aiikex  fteii  ifo.  vi 

need  for  experienced  help-noto— Is  too  crit-     „,.__  „_  t>_-^-_  i.„„..„  „.  r „.  (vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology:  [Deleted]. 

leal  to  Ignore  this  valuable  resource  pool  «o"ce  op  Proposed  Issuahce  op  Lctter  op  [Deleted] 

which  Ukely  could  step  back  into  key  slots  ^'^  Pursuaht  to  Sectioh  36(bKl)  op  3  (U)  Classified  elemenU  of  the  Indone- 

with  reUtlvely  little  retraining.  "t™  Arms  Export  Cohtrol  Act  g,^  P-I8A/B  Include: 

We  said  as  much  a  year  ago.  after  a  U.S.  (i)  Proapectlve  purchaser  Indonesia.  a.  (U)  Software  associated  with  the  ALR- 

Supreme  Court  refusal  to  hear  a  chaUenge  (11)  Total  estimated  value:  69.  APO-66  and  ALQ-131. 
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b.  (U)  The  radar  element  of  the  OFT  due 
to  hardware  and  software  features,  particu- 
larly the  terrain  and  system  mapping  algo- 
rithms. 

c.  (U)  Six  line  replaceable  unlti  (LRU)  and 
the  Operational  Flight  Program  (OFF)  of 
the  AN/ALR-69. 

d.  (U)  Fifteen  of  ninety  LRUs  and  Inter- 
face Test  Adapter  programs  used  on  the 
AIS  relating  to  the  radar  and  AN/ALR-69. 

e.  (U)  The  OFF  of  the  Fire  Control  Com- 
puter (FCC). 

f.  (U)  Approximately  fifteen  operating 
manuals  and  maintenance  technical  orders 
containing  performance  Information,  oper- 
ating and  test  procedures,  weapons  delivery 
Information,  repair  procedures,  and  other 
information  related  to  support  operation 
and  repair  at  the  organizational  and  inter- 
mediate levels.  The  hardware,  software,  and 
daU  Identified  are  classified  to  protect  vul- 
nerabUltles,  design  and  preformance  param- 
eters, munitions  related  data,  and  simUar 
critical  information.* 


lald-off  ATJtT  workers  In  Shreveport 
and  countless  others  around  the  coun- 
try who  are  looking  to  us  for  help  In 
this  time  of  absolute  despair. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  will  not  let  them 
down  by  giving  up  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  and  I  urge  the  leadership  to 
continue  working  with  the  House  to 
resolve  our  differences  over  this  meas- 
ure as  quickly  as  possible  and  send  It 
to  the  President  for  his  signature.* 
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TRADE  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  victims  of  the  continuing 
impasse  among  the  House,  the  Senate 
and  the  White  House  over  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  are  the  many  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  are  out  of 
work  and  who  urgently  need  the  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  provid- 
ed under  the  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance portion  of  the  bill. 

In  my  home  town  of  Shreveport, 
more  than  3,000  workers  who  have 
been  laid  off  from  the  AT&T  con- 
sumer products  plant  are  eligible  for 
this  compensation.  Funding  for  trade 
adjustment  assistance  has  already 
been  appropriated  but  the  program  Is 
still  awaiting  authorization  under  the 
budget  reconciliation. 

I  think  It  is  tragic  that  those  people 
and  their  families,  and  families  like 
them  across  the  Nation,  have  become 
the  forgotten  pawns  of  this  ongoing 
policy  dispute  between  Congress  and 
the  administration. 

It  Is  difficult  for  us  In  Congress,  and 
certainly  for  those  In  the  President's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
who  have  helped  to  stall  this  legl^ 
tion  for  so  long,  to  understand  what 
being  imemployed  really  means.  And 
the  anguish,  the  desperation,  and  the 
helplessness  these  families  must  feel 
grows  deeper  with  each  day  that  we 
delay  trade  adjustment  assistance. 

And  it  Is  especially  tragic  for  the 
people  in  Shreveport  and  other  areas 
of  my  State  because  the  prospects  of  a 
new  Job  are  so  dismal.  We  now  have  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people  out  of  work 
statewide.  We  have  the  second  highest 
unemployment  rate  In  the  Nation  and 
are  rapidly  approaching  West  Virginia 
as  the  State  with  the  highest  per 
capita  tmemployment. 

There  are,  Indeed,  Important  policy 
disagreements  Involved  In  the  dispute 
over  reconciliation.  But  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  remember  that  there  are 
people  involved  as  well,  people  like  the 


RULES  OF  THE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  printing  In  the  Record  the  rules  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
The  rules  follow: 
Rules  op  the  Special  Cokmittee  on  Acino 

RULE  1.  COirVXRINO  OP  MKEnMOS  AHD  KEAi.IMOS 

1.1  Meetings.  The  Committee  shall  meet 
to  conduct  Committee  business  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman. 

1.2  Special  meetings.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  may  call  additional  meetings  as 
provided  In  Senate  Rule  XXVIO). 

1.3  Notice  and  agenda. 

(a)  Hearings.  The  Committee  shall  make 
public  announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  at  least  one 
week  before  Its  commencement. 

(b)  Meetings.  The  Chairman  shall  give  the 
members  written  notice  of  any  Committee 
meeting,  accompanied  by  an  agenda  enu- 
merating the  items  of  business  to  be  consid- 
ered, at  least  5  days  in  advance  of  such 
meeting. 

(c)  Shortened  notice.  A  hearing  or  meet- 
ing may  be  caUed  on  not  less  than  34  hours 
notice  If  the  Chairman,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  ranking  minority  member,  de- 
termines that  there  Is  good  cause  to  begin 
the  hearing  or  meeting  on  shortened  notice. 
An  agenda  will  be  furnished  prior  to  such  a 
meeting. 

1.4  Presiding  officer.  The  Chairman  shaU 
preside  when  present.  If  the  Chairman  is 
not  present  at  any  meeting  or  hearing,  the 
ranking  majority  member  present  shall  pre- 
side. Any  member  of  the  Coounlttee  may 
preside  over  the  conduct  of  a  hearing. 

RITLI  a.  CLOSES  SISSIOMi  AMD  COMPUIIfTIAL 
MATERIALS 

2.1  Procedure.  AU  meetings  and  hearings 
shaU  be  open  to  the  public  unless  cloaed.  To 
close  a  meeting  or  hearing  or  portion  there- 
of, a  motion  ihaU  be  made  and  seconded  to 
go  into  closed  discussion  of  whether  the 
meeting  or  hearing  wlU  concern  the  matters 
enumerated  in  Rule  2.3.  Immediately  after 
such  diacuaslon,  the  meetings  or  hearing 
may  be  cloaed  by  a  vote  in  open  session  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
present. 

2.2  Witness  request.  Any  witness  caUed  for 
a  hearing  may  submit  a  written  request  to 
the  Chairman  no  later  than  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance  for  his  examination  to  be 
cloaed  or  open  leaslon.  The  Chairman  shall 
inform  the  Committee  of  any  such  request. 

3.3  Closed  session  subjects,  A  meeting  or 
hewing  or  portion  thereof  may  be  cloaed  if 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  concern:  (1)  na- 
tional security:  (2)  Committee  staff  person- 
nel or  internal  staff  management  or  proce- 
dure: (3)  matters  tending  to  reflect  adverse- 
ly on  the  character  or  repuUtlon  or  to 
invade  the  privacy  of  the  individuals;  (4) 
Committee  investigations;  (B)  other  matters 
enumerated  in  Senate  Rule  IIVKSKb). 


3.4  Confidential  matter.  No  record  made 
of  a  closed  session,  or  material  declared  con- 
fidential by  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  or 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  cloaed  session, 
sh^  be  made  public,  In  whole  or  In  part  or 
by  way  of  summary,  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Chairman  and  ranking  ml* 
nority  member. 

2.6  Broadcasting. 

(a)  Control.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  open 
to  the  public  may  be  covered  by  television, 
radio,  or  still  photography.  Such  coverage 
must  be  conducted  In  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner,  and  the  Chairman  may  for 
good  cause  terminate  such  coverage  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  take  such  other  action 
to  control  It  as  the  circumstances  may  war- 
rant. 

(b)  Request.  A  witness  may  request  of  the 
Chairman,  on  grounds  of  distraction,  har- 
assment, personal  safety,  or  physical  dis- 
comfort, that  during  his  testimony  cameras, 
media  microphones,  and  lights  shaU  not  be 
directed  at  him. 

RULE  S.  QUORUMS  AHD  VOTIMO 

3.1  Reporting.  A  majority  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  reporting  a  resolution,  recom- 
mendation or  repori  to  the  Senate. 

3.2  Committee  business.  A  third  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  Com- 
mittee business,  other  than  a  final  vote  on 
reporting,  providing  a  minority  member  is 
present.  One  member  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  receipt  of  evidence,  the 
swearing  of  witnesses,  and  the  taking  of  tes- 
timony at  hearings. 

3.3  Polling. 

(a)  Subjects.  The  Committee  may  poU  (1) 
internal  Committee  matters  Including  those 
concerning  the  Committee's  staff,  records, 
and  budget:  (2)  other  Committee  business 
which  has  been  designated  for  polling  at  a 
meeting. 

(b)  Procedure.  The  Chairman  shall  circu- 
late polling  sheeU  to  each  member  specify- 
ing the  matter  being  polled  and  the  time 
limit  for  completion  of  the  poU.  If  any 
member  so  requests  In  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  matter  shall  be  held  for  meeting 
rather  than  being  polled.  The  clerk  shaU 
keep  a  record  of  polls:  if  the  Chairman  de- 
termines that  the  poUed  matter  Is  one  of 
the  areas  enumerated  In  rule  2.3,  the  record 
of  the  poU  shall  be  confidential.  Any 
member  may  move  at  the  Committee  meet- 
ing foUowlng  a  poU  for  a  vote  on  the  poUed 
decision. 

RULS  4.  IHVISTIOATIOin 

4.1  Authorisation  for  investigations,  AU 
investigations  shall  be  conducted  upon  a  bi- 
partisan basis  by  Committee  staff.  Investi- 
gations may  be  Initiated  by  the  Committee 
staff  upon  the  approval  of  the  Chairman 
and  the  ranking  Minority  member.  Staff 
shall  keep  the  Committee  fully  informed  of 
the  progress  of  continuing  Investigations, 
except  where  the  Chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing Minority  member  agree  that  there  exiau 
temporary  cause  for  more  limited  knowl- 
edge. 

4.3  Subpoenas.  Subpoenas  for  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  or  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents,  records,  or  any 
other  materials  shall  be  issued  by  the  Chair- 
man, or  by  any  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee designated  by  him.  Prior  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  each  subpoena,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  and  any  other  member  so  re- 
questing, shall  be  notified  regarding  the 
Identity  of  the  person  to  whom  the  subpoe- 
na will  be  Issued  and  the  nature  of  the  In- 
formation sought,  and  lu  reUtionshlp  to 
the  investigation. 
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4.3  Investigative  Reports.  All  reports  con- 
taining findings  or  recommendations  stem- 
nUng  from  Committee  Investigations  shall 
be  printed  only  with  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

RULE  5.  HXARIHGS 

5.1  Notice.  Witnesses  called  before  the 
Committee  shall  be  given,  absent  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  at  least  forty-eight 
hours'  notice,  and  all  witnesses  called  shall 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  these  niles  upon 
request. 

5.2  Oath.  All  witnesses  who  testify  to  mat- 
ters of  fact  shall  be  sworn  unless  the  Com- 
mittee waives  the  oath.  The  Chairman,  or 
any  member,  may  request  and  administer 
the  oath. 

5.3  Statement.  Any  witness  desiring  to 
make  an  introductory  statement  shall  file 
SO  copies  of  such  statement  with  the  Chair- 
man or  clerk  of  the  Committee  24  hours  in 
advance  of  his  apt>earance.  unless  the  Chair- 
man and  Ranking  Minority  Member  deter- 
mine that  there  is  good  cause  for  a  witness's 
failure  to  do  so.  A  witness  shall  be  allowed 
no  more  than  ten  minutes  to  orally  summa- 
rize his  prepared  statement. 

5.4  Counsel. 

(a)  A  witness's  counsel  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  present  during  his  testimony  at  any 
public  or  closed  hearing  or  deposition  or 
staff  interview  to  advise  such  witness  of  his 
rigtits,  provided,  however,  that  in  the  case 
of  any  witness  who  is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  government,  or  of  a  corporation  or  as- 
sociation, the  Chairman  may  rule  that  rep- 
resentation by  counsel  from  the  govern- 
ment, corporation,  or  association  creates  a 
conflict  of  interest,  and  that  the  witness 
shall  be  represented  by  personal  counsel  not 
from  the  government,  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation. 

(b)  A  witness  who  is  unable  for  economic 
reasons  to  obtain  counsel  may  inform  the 
Committee  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the 
witness's  appearance,  and  it  will  endeavor  to 
obtain  volunteer  counsel  for  the  witness. 
Such  counsel  shall  be  subject  solely  to  the 
control  of  the  witness  and  not  the  Commit- 
tee. Failure  to  obtain  counsel  will  not 
excuse  the  witness  from  appearing  and  testi- 
fying. 

5.5  Transcript.  An  accurate  electronic  or 
stenographic  record  shall  be  kept  of  the  tes- 
timony of  aU  witnesses  in  executive  and 
public  hearings.  Any  witness  shall  be  afford- 
ed, upon  request,  the  right  to  review  that 
portion  of  such  record,  and  for  this  purpose, 
a  copy  of  a  witness's  testimony  in  public  or 
closed  session  shall  be  provided  to  the  wit- 
ness. Upon  Inspecting  his  transcript,  within 
a  time  limit  set  by  the  committee  clerk,  a 
witness  may  request  changes  in  testimony 
to  correct  errors  of  transcription,  grammati- 
cal errors,  and  obvious  errors  of  fact;  the 
Chairman  or  a  staff  officer  designated  by 
him  shall  rule  on  such  request. 

5.6  Impugned  persons.  Any  person  who  be- 
lieves that  evidence  presented,  or  comment 
made  by  a  member  of  staff,  at  a  public  hear- 
ing or  at  a  closed  hearing  concerning  which 
there  have  been  public  reports,  tends  to 
Inpugn  his  character  or  adversely  affect  his 
reputation  may; 

(a)  file  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant 
to  the  evidence  or  comment,  which  shall  be 
placed  in  the  hearing  record; 

(b)  request  the  opportunity  to  appear  per- 
sonally before  the  Committee  to  testify  in 
his  own  behalf;  and 

(c)  submit  questions  in  writing  which  he 
requests  be  used  for  the  cross-examination 
of  other  witnesses  called  by  the  Committee. 
The  Chairman  shall  inform  the  Committee 


of  such  requests  for  appearance  or  cross-ex- 
amination. If  the  Committee  so  decides,  the 
requested  questions,  or  paraphrased  ver- 
sions or  portions  of  them,  shall  be  put  to 
the  other  witnesses  by  a  member  or  by  staff. 

5.7  Minority  witnesses.  Whenever  any 
hearing  is  conducted  by  the  Committee,  the 
minority  on  the  Committee  shall  be  enti- 
tled, upon  request  made  by  a  majority  of 
the  minority  members  to  the  Chairman,  to 
call  witnesses  selected  by  the  minority  to 
testify  or  produced  documents  with  respect 
to  the  measure  or  matter  under  consider- 
ation during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing. 
Such  request  must  be  made  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing  or,  if  subpoenas  are 
required  to  call  the  minority  witnesses,  no 
later  than  three  days  before  the  completion 
of  the  hearing. 

5.8  Conduct  of  witnesses,  counsel  and 
members  of  the  audience.  If,  during  public 
or  executive  sessions,  a  witness,  his  counsel, 
or  any  spectator  conducts  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent.  Impede,  disrupt,  ob- 
struct, or  interfere  with  the  orderly  admin- 
istration of  such  hearing  the  Chairman  or 
presiding  Member  of  the  subcommittee 
present  during  such  hearing  may  request 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  his  rep- 
resentative or  any  law  enforcement  official 
to  eject  said  person  from  the  hearing  room. 

RULE  6.  DEPOSmONS  Aini  COIOflSSIONS 

6.1  Notice.  Notices  for  the  taking  of  depo- 
sitions in  an  investigation  authorized  by  the 
Committee  shaU  be  authorized  and  issued 
by  the  Chairman  or  by  a  staff  officer  desig- 
nated by  him.  Such  notices  shall  specify  a 
time  and  place  for  examination,  and  the 
name  of  the  staff  officer  or  officers  who  will 
take  the  deposition.  Unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, the  deposition  shall  be  in  private.  The 
Committee  shall  not  initiate  procedures 
leading  to  criminal  or  civil  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings for  a  witness's  failure  to  appear 
unless  the  deposition  notice  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  Committee  subtKtena. 

6.2  Counsel.  Witnesses  may  be  accompa- 
nied at  a  deposition  by  counsel  to  advise 
them  of  their  rights,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Rule  5.4. 

6.3  Procedure.  Witnesses  shall  be  exam- 
ined upon  oath  administered  by  an  individ- 
ual authorized  by  local  law  to  administer 
oaths.  Questions  shall  be  propounded  orally 
by  Committee  staff.  Objections  by  the  wit- 
ness as  to  the  form  of  questions  shall  be 
noted  by  the  record.  If  a  witness  objects  to  a 
question  and  refuses  to  testify  on  the  basis 
of  relevance  or  privilege,  the  Committee 
staff  may  proceed  with  the  deposition,  or 
may,  at  that  time  or  at  a  subsequent  time, 
seek  a  ruling  by  telephone  or  otherwise  on 
the  objection  from  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. If  the  member  overrules  the  objec- 
tion, he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee or  he  may  order  and  direct  the  wit- 
ness to  answer  the  question,  but  the  Com- 
mittee shall  not  initiate  procedures  leading 
to  civil  or  criminal  enforcement  unless  the 
witness  refuses  to  testify  after  he  has  been 
ordered  and  directed  to  answer  by  a  member 
of  the  Committee. 

6.4  Filing.  The  Committee  staff  shall  see 
that  the  testimony  Is  transcribed  or  elec- 
tronically recorded.  If  it  is  transcribed,  the 
witness  shaU  be  furnished  with  a  copy  for 
review.  No  later  than  five  days  thereafter, 
the  witness  shall  return  a  signed  copy,  and 
the  staff  shall  enter  the  changes.  If  any,  re- 
quested by  the  witness  in  accordance  with 
Rule  5.6.  If  the  witness  falls  to  return  a 
signed  copy,  the  staff  shall  note  on  the  tran- 
script the  date  a  copy  was  provided  and  the 
failure  to  return  it.  The  individual  adminis- 


tering the  oath  shall  certify  on  the  tran- 
script that  the  witness  was  duly  sworn  in  his 
presence,  the  transcriber  shall  certify  that 
the  transcript  is  a  true  record  of  the  testi- 
mony, and  the  transcript  shaU  then  be  filed 
with  the  Committee  clerk.  Committee  staff 
may  stipulate  with  the  witness  to  changes  in 
this  procedure;  deviations  from  this  proce- 
dure which  do  not  substantially  impair  the 
reliability  of  the  record  shall  not  relieve  the 
witness  from  his  obligation  to  testify  truth- 
fully. 

6.5  Commissions.  The  Committee  may  au- 
thorize the  staff,  by  Issuance  of  commis- 
sions, to  fill  In  prepared  subpoenas,  conduct 
field  hearings,  inspect  locations,  facilities,  or 
systems  of  records,  or  otherwise  act  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee.  Commissions  shall 
be  accompanied  by  instructions  from  the 
Committee  regulating  their  use. 

RULE  7.  SUBCOlOflTTOS 

7.1  Establishment.  The  Committee  will  op- 
erate as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  reserv- 
ing to  Itself  the  right  to  establish  temporary 
subcommittees  at  any  time  by  majority 
vote.  The  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  all  subcommittees. 

7.2  Jurisdiction.  Within  Its  jurisdiction,  as 
described  In  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
conduct  investigations,  including  use  of  sub- 
poenas, depositions,  and  commissions. 

7.3  Rules.  A  subcommittee  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Committee  rules,  except  that 
Its  quorum  for  all  business  shall  be  one 
third  of  the  subcommittee  membership,  and 
for  hearings  shall  be  one  member. 

8.  Reports.  Committee  reports  incorporat- 
ing Committee  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  printed  only  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Committee,  after  an  ade- 
quate period  for  review  and  comment.  The 
printing,  as  Committee  documents,  of  mate- 
rials prepared  by  staff  for  Informational 
purposes,  or  the  printing  of  materials  not 
originating  with  the  Committee  or  staff, 
shall  require  prior  consultation  with  the  mi- 
nority staff;  these  publications  shall  have 
the  following  language  printed  on  the  cover 
of  the  document:  "Note:  This  document  has 
been  printed  for  informational  purposes.  It 
does  not  represent  either  findings  or  recom- 
mendations formally  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee." 

9.  Amendment  of  Rules.  The  rules  of  the 
Committee  may  be  amended  or  revised  at 
any  time,  provided  that  not  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  present  so  deter- 
mine at  a  Committee  meeting  preceded  by 
at  least  3  days  notice  of  the  amendments  or 
revisions  proposed.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  to  once  again 
Join  the  congressional  call  to  con- 
science on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of 
persecuted  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
commend  Sentor  Mitchell  for  his 
leadership  in  organizing  the  caU  to 
conscience  this  year. 

Last  fall.  I  spoke  about  the  plight  of 
Aleksandr  Rozman,  who  had  been  cru- 
elly and  arbitrarily  separated  from  his 
wife,  Jan  Feldman.  a  resident  of  Ver- 
mont. I  am  delighted  to  report  that 
for  whatever  reason,  the  Soviets  saw 


fit  to  reunite  this  young  couple,  who 
are  now  living  together  in  Burlington. 
But  the  successful  resolution  of  one 
case— or  even  a  handful— should  not 
lull  us  into  inactivity.  Behind  Mr. 
Rozman  are  thousands  of  other  Soviet 
Jews,  all  yearning  for  the  freedoms 
that  are  stifled  so  ruthlessly  in  the 
country  of  their  birth. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
case  of  Boris  Rivkin. 

Boris  Rivkln  first  applied  for  an  exit 
visa  10  years  ago.  Educated  at  an  engi- 
neering Institute  and  working  in  a  lab 
associated  with  weather  forecasting, 
Boris  was  treated  by  the  government 
as  if  he  had  access  to  sensitive  infor- 
mation. 

It  is  a  policy  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
make  people  who  have  worked  in  secu- 
rity sensitive  areas  wait  5  years  l)efore 
being  allowed  to  emigrate.  Boris  duti- 
fully left  his  work  and  took  a  Job  as  an 
elevator  operator.  After  6  years 
passed,  Rivkln  applied  for  an  exit  visa. 
His  request  was  denied. 

He  then  made  a  tragic  and  heroic  de- 
cision. He  divorced  his  wife  so  she  and 
their  children  would  have  a  chance  to 
leave  the  country.  When  OVIR  again 
refused  them  permission  to  emigrate, 
Rivkin  demonstrated  in  their  office. 
His  wife  and  children  were  granted 
permission  to  leave,  and  he  was  told 
that  if  he  remained  quiet  for  1  year,  a 
visa  for  him  would  be  forthcoming. 
The  chief  of  OVIR  did  not  follow 
through  on  this  promise. 

Five  more  years  have  passed.  Boris 
continues  to  be  stonewalled.  His  son, 
now  21  years  old  and  able  legally  to 
send  his  father  invitations  has  repeat- 
edly done  so.  His  ex-wife,  no  longer  a 
relative,  of  course,  is  prohibited  from 
sending  Boris  Invitations.  When 
Rivkin  presented  his  invitation  from 
his  American  son,  he  was  told  by 
OVIR  that  he  needed  an  invitation 
from  Israel.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Invitations  must  come  from  rela- 
tives and  Boris  has  none  in  Israel. 
Moreover,  he  now  has  no  relatives  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Rivkln  has  been  on  several  hunger 
strikes,  all  to  no  avail.  His  health  is 
very  fragile.  He  has  only  one  kidney— 
the  second  having  been  removed.  He  Is 
determined,  but  he  Is  losing  his  opti- 
mism and  hope,  especially  after  the  In- 
vitation set  last  year  by  his  son  and 
signed  by  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
was  not  even  accepted,  let  alone,  acted 
upon. 

Finally,  Boris  speaks  excellent  Eng- 
lish, and  Hebrew,  has  published  sever- 
al noteworthy  articles  in  his  field.  It  Is 
a  tragic  situation  when  a  man  of  his 
courage  and  ability  is  separated  from 
his  family  and  forced  to  languish  in  a 
country  where  he  has  no  family,  and 
importantly,  no  freedom  or  hope.* 


8ETON  HALL  LAW  WEEK  1986 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  week  of  March  31,  1986 
through  April  B,  1986,  Seton  Hall  Law 
School  of  Newark,  NJ,  will  be  celebrat- 
ing Seton  Hall  Law  Week.  The  theme 
this  year  will  be  the  legal  profession  In 
the  community  at  large.  The  student 
bar  association  of  the  law  school  Is  co- 
ordinating activities  sponsored  by  the 
individual  student  organizations  and 
some  other  law  school  groups  in  an  at- 
tempt to  show  the  Important  role  of 
the  lawyer  in  the  community. 

The  members  of  the  student  bar  as- 
sociation and  its  president,  Timothy  P. 
McGoughran,  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  efforts  to  share  with  their 
fellow  students  and  the  public,  the  Im- 
portance and  role  of  attorneys  In  our 
society. 

Mr.  President,  these  aspiring  lawyers 
are  working  in  the  tradition  of  a  viul 
profession  In  this  country.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  fine  ef- 
forts of  these  students.* 


INDIAN  GAMBLING 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  months,  I  have  been  working 
closely  with  the  administration  on  al- 
ternative legislation  to  those  bills  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  on  the 
regulation  of  Indian  gambling  activi- 
ties. While  the  final  deUlls  have  not 
been  agreed  upon,  I  believe  It  Is  timely 
to  Inform  my  colleagues  about  our 
thoughts  on  the  matter. 

The  attached  letter  to  Congressman 
Udall  Is  from  John  R.  Bolton,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  letter  and  sum- 
mary of  the  administration  proposal 
explain  our  basic  position.  We  do  not 
Intend  to  interfere  with  so-called  "cer- 
emonial gaming"  that  Is  conducted 
along  with  tribal  rituals.  We  do  estab- 
lish a  Federal  commission  to  regulate 
bingo,  and  we  would  require  that  all 
other  forms  of  gambling  be  regulated 
by  the  BO  States  according  to  their 
laws  Emd  regulations. 

I  believe  this  is  a  balanced  approach 
to  the  potential  problems  of  expand- 
ing gambling  activities  on  Indian  res- 
ervations, and  I  win  be  happy  to  know 
of  original  cosponsors  for  introduction 
shortly  after  the  Easter  recess. 

The  letter  and  summary  follow: 

U.S.  DsPAR'ntrirr  or  Juiticb. 

OmCI  OP  LlOISLATIVI  AND 

IitmoovaimfBrrAL  Aitaim, 

Wathington,  DC. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar ASJairt,    U.S.   House  of  Repretenta- 
tivet,  Wathington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  understand  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  reported  H.R.  1920,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish federal  standards  and  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  gaming  activities  on  Indian 
reservations  and  lands,  and  that  the  bill 
may  soon  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  for  a  vote.  ThU  Depart- 


ment has  previously  expreiMd  Its  concerns 
with  H.R.  1920  and  we  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate our  opposition  to  lu  passage  as  present- 
ly drafted. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  Justice  ts 
responsible  for  criminal  law  enforcement  •■ 
well  as  represenutlon  of  the  SecieUry  of 
the  Interior  in  matters  Involving  Indian 
tribes.  Thus,  we  are  in  a  unique  position  to 
perceive  all  of  the  possible  ramifications  of 
H.R.  1920.  recognizing  both  the  very  real 
and  serious  potential  for  criminal  Infiltra- 
tion In  such  a  lucrative  enterprise  as  well  as 
the  »>conomlc  benefit  such  an  enterprise  can 
afford  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Department 
testified  in  November  1986  on  proposals  to 
address  the  Issue  and  oulllned  the  major 
concepU  of  the  Administration's  policy  on 
Indian  gambling  that  U  very  close  to  being 
finalized. 

A  major  objection  to  H.R.  1920  Is  that  It 
falls  to  recognize  that  widespread,  high- 
stakes  gambling  on  Indian  reservatloiu,  in- 
volving large  sums  of  cash  and  lucrative  pe- 
ripheral service  Industries,  would  draw  orga- 
nized crime  like  a  magnet,  and  In  lU  trail 
would  follow  fraud  and  corruption.  Indians 
are  no  more  susceptible  to  Infiltration  by  or- 
ganized crime  than  any  other  segment  of  so- 
ciety. It  Is,  however,  the  Inherent  nature  of 
the  enterprise  Itself  that  we  have  seen  time 
and  time  again  draw  criminal  elements 
solely  because  there  Is  so  much  profit  to  be 
made.  H.R.  1920  falls  to  provide  the  high 
degree  of  regulation  and  control.  Including 
intensive  background  checks,  licensing  pro- 
cedures, management  contract  review  and 
approval  by  the  Secretary,  auditing  and 
oversight  that  Is  necessary  to  ensure  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  games  this  legislation  Intends 
to  legitimate. 

Of  significant  concern  to  this  Admlnlstra* 
tlon  Is  H.R.  1920's  fragmented  approach  to 
enforcement.  First,  the  bill  requires  that 
the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission 
adopt  comprehensive  regulations  for  ClaM 
III  gaming  which  are  Identical  to  that  pro- 
vided for  the  same  or  similar  gaming  activi- 
ty by  the  sute  within  which  such  Indian 
gaming  activity  Is  to  be  conducted."  While 
the  Committee  sUtes  that  lu  intent  U  not 
to  require  that  all  state  laws  relating  to 
gaming  activity  be  Incorporated  Into  a  fed- 
eral Commission's  regulatory  scheme,  this 
provision  could  result  In  SO  different  seU  of 
regulations,  which  would  be  Impossible  to 
monitor  or  enforce.  Second,  criminal  en- 
forcement of  gambling  laws  would  be  se- 
verely hampered  because  certain  states 
(those  that  have  criminal  jurisdiction  under 
Public  Law  280)  would  be  empowered  to  en- 
force, while  others  would  not.  Federal  en- 
forcement authorities  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources or  expertise  to  Investigate  gambling 
violations  based  on  state  laws.  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  already  have  In  place  the  neces- 
sary enforcement  mechanisms  to  regulate 
and  enforce  their  gambling  laws.  Prosecu- 
tion of  criminal  cases  arUIng  out  of  lUte 
gambling  laws  must  remain  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  states,  with  the  federal 
government  playing  a  back-up  role  where 
sUtes  are  reluctant  to  act.  This  comporu 
with  applicable  constitutional  principles. 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  regulat# 
Indian  gambling  Is  nearing  completion  In  a 
matter  of  weeks.  A  summary  of  that  propos- 
al U  attached.  We  feel  that  It  represenU  a 
balanced  approach  to  the  regulation  of  this 
highly  lucrative,  easily  corrupted  enterprise 
while  allowing  the  tribes  to  Improve  their 
economic  position  by  promoting  these 
games.  We  request  that  the  Committee 
postpone  any  further  activity  on  H.R.  1920 
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until  it  cmn  consider  the  Administration  pro- 
posal. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  this  Department  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely. 

John  R.  Bolton, 
Asnstant  Attorney  General 

SUIDIART  OP  AdMINISTIIATION  PROPOSAL  TO 

Regulate  Indian  Gambling 

Gambling  is  divided  into  three  categories: 
ceremonial,  bingo  and  "all  other"  forms. 
Ceremonial  would  be  uncontrolled:  bingo 
would  be  controlled  by  a  federal  commis- 
sion; and  all  other"  gambling  would  be  con- 
trolled by  the  law  of  the  state  where  the 
tribe  is  located. 

Tribally  operated  bingo  would  not  be  per- 
mitted in  any  state  which  does  not  permit 
any  form  of  legal  bingo.  Rve  states  current- 
ly prohibit  all  types  of  bingo. 

The  Native  American  Bingo  Commission 
would  be  created  to  license  and  police  tribal 
bingo  operations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior will  appoint  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission wh(y-will  serve  at  his  pleasure.  The 
Secretary  will  also  appoint  the  Chairman. 
The  Attorney  General  will  appoint  one 
member  of  *he  Commission,  a  career  De- 
partment of  Justice  employee  who  will  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Attorney  General.  All 
exF>enses  of  the  Commission,  except  the  sal- 
aries of  the  Commissioners,  will  be  borne  by 
the  tribes  operating  bingo  through  licensing 
fees. 

Subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  draft  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  management  con- 
tracts and  other  specified  subjects  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  gambling. 

The  Secretary's  involvement  in  the  Com- 
mission's day-to-day  decisions  concerning  li- 
cense applications  and  inspections  of  bingo 
operations  is  to  be  minimal.  The  Commis- 
sion is  to  operate  independently  in  these 
areas,  although  its  decisions  are  subject  to 
judicial  review.  The  Secretary  and  Attorney 
General  will  maintain  overall  policy  control 
through  their  authority  to  riLsmiiag  the  Com- 
missioners they  appointed. 

Any  federally  recognized  tribe  (except  a 
trit)e  in  one  of  the  five  states  that  prohibits 
bingo)  may  apply  for  a  license  to  operate 
bingo,  or  authorize  a  separate  entity,  such 
as  a  tribal  corporation,  to  do  so.  The  Com- 
mission wiU  then  conduct  a  backgroimd  in- 
vestigation to  determine  the  prospective  li- 
censee's fitness  and  ability  (and  that  of  any 
management  contractor)  to  run  a  bingo  op- 
eration in  compliance  with  the  law  and  for 
the  genera]  economic  benefit  of  the  tribe. 
The  Commission  may  contract  with  tribal, 
federal,  state,  or  private  agencies  for  such 
investigations.  If  the  Commission  denies  or 
fails  to  issue  a  license  wlttiin  the  specified 
time— 90  days  if  the  prospective  licensee  is 
not  going  to  use  a  management  contractor 
and  270  da)^  if  the  prospective  licensee  Is 
going  to  use  such  a  contractor— the  appli- 
cant is  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mission. An  adverse  decision  would  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review. 

The  Commission  must  approve  manage- 
ment contracts,  and  the  legislation  contains 
a  number  of  provisions  relating  to  such  con- 
tracts. Management  contractors  can  receive 
no  more  than  forty  percent  of  the  net 
income  from  the  bingo  operation,  but  the 
Commission  can  decide  that  In  a  particular 
case  that  a  certain  figure  is  too  much  and 
only  approve  a  contract  that  provided  for  a 


lesser  amount.  Existing  contracts  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  In  effect  until  October  1, 
1987,  unless  terminated  earlier  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  his  general  supervisory 
powers  over  such  contracts. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  issue 
regulations  concerning  which,  if  any.  indi- 
vidual employees  of  bingo  establishments 
and  of  management  contractors  must  obtain 
a  license  from  the  Commission  and  to  estab- 
lish the  criteria  for  a  license.  The  Commis- 
sion is  also  authorized  to  conduct  back- 
ground investigations  on  persons  required  to 
be  licensed  and  may  conduct  these  investi- 
gations by  contracting  with  outside  agen- 
cies. The  license  must  be  issued  in  90  days 
or  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  hearing 
before  the  Commission.  The  Commission's 
decision  Is  subject  to  judicial  review. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  inspect 
and  examine  licensed  bingo  operations  and 
to  Institute  disciplinary  action  for  violations 
of  its  rules.  When  the  Commission  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  tribal  licensee,  an 
Individual  licensee,  or  a  management  con- 
tractor has  violated  a  statutory  provision  or 
rule  of  the  Commission  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  license  or  approval  of  ihe  manage- 
ment contract  should  be  suspended,  modi- 
fled  or  revoked,  or  that  a  monetary  penalty 
should  be  imposed,  it  must  give  the  suspect- 
ed violator  notice  and  a  hearing.  Discipli- 
nary action  is  also  subject  to  judicial  review. 


THE  GENOCIDE  OF  INDIANS  BY 
THE  COMMUNIST  SANDINISTAS 
EN  NICARAGUA 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
proliferation  of  statements  about 
Nicaragua  and  Soviet  plans  for  mili- 
tary and  political  domination  of  that 
country,  there  is  a  chapter  which  de- 
mands our  attention  as  citizens  of  a 
civilized  nation  dedicated  to  funda- 
mental principles  of  human  rights. 
This  is  the  systematic  program  that 
the  Communist-backed  Sandinistas 
have  for  persecution,  torture,  and 
genocide  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Nica- 
ragua. The  Sandinistas  are  engaging  in 
actual  genocide  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Indian  tribes  on  a  scale  which  rivals 
that  of  the  Pol  Pot  in  Cambodia  or  the 
Soviets  in  Afghanistan.  The  American 
Indians  of  Nicaragua  are  being  pil- 
laged, raped,  tortured,  and  carried 
away  In  Soviet-supplied  helicopters. 
They  are  being  kiUed  after  tortures 
which  should  appall  all  civilized 
people.  The  Sandinistas  have  gotten 
away  with  this  without  one  blink  from 
the  United  Nations  or  any  protest  by 
the  human  rights  activists  in  otir  coun- 
try, in  the  Western  democracies,  or  in 
the  Third  Worid. 

I  want  to  call  this  genocide  in  Nica- 
ragua to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people,  I  want  us  to 
know  that  this  is  happening  and  to  do 
all  we  can  to  stop  it.  If  the  Genocide 
Treaty  is  worth  anything  at  all,  it 
should  be  called  into  play  immediately 
in  this  situation.  But  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  this  will  happen  or  that  If 
it  did.  It  would  stop  the  killing.  If  the 
treaty  has  any  of  the  validity  its  pro- 
ponents so  recently  claimed,  it  wlU  be 
involved.  Does  anyone  think  it  will? 


Only  the  outrage  of  the  community  of 
civilized  nations  can  put  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas  to  begin  to  cease  this 
awful  genocide.  Only  a  victory  by  the 
forces  of  democracy  can  stop  it  com- 
pletely. 

I  never  thought  that  I  would  be  In 
agreement  with  certain  people  in  the 
American  Indian  Movement.  But  in 
this  case,  I  not  only  agree,  but  I  whole- 
heartedly support  their  efforts  to 
bring  this  genocide  of  the  Indians  of 
Nicaragua  to  our  attention.  For  this 
reason,  I  ask  that  the  attached  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

A  Voice  for  Indians'  Plight  in  Nicaraoua 
(By  Marc  Lee) 

Russell  Means,  the  American  Indian  Ac- 
tivist known  for  his  1973  shootout  with  the 
FBI  at  Wounded  Knee,  S.D.,  yesterday 
called  Daniel  Ortega's  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment In  Nicaragua  one  of  the  20th  century's 
most  violent  regimes. 

"They  stand  next  to  (former  Cambodian 
leader]  Pol  Pot  in  their  thirst  for  genocide," 
said  Mr.  Means,  still  smarting  from  a  shrap- 
nel wound  sustained  during  a  just  complet- 
ed clandestine  tour  of  Indian  villages  in 
eastern  Nicaragua. 

"Support  of  the  Sandinistas  is  unholy.  I 
just  don't  want  to  have  to  be  proven  right 
after  the  holocaust,"  he  said,  following  his 
monthlong  adventure. 

Mr.  Means,  a  founder  of  the  American 
Indian  Movement,  is  in  Washington  to  ask 
the  Reagan  administration  to  give  financial 
and  miliUry  aid  to  Indian  tribes  opposing 
the  Sandlnista  government. 

Sandinistas  frequently  raid  Indian  vil- 
lages, taking  children  away  In  Soviet-made 
helicopters,  he  said.  "They  take  them  off 
and  kill  them.  I  saw  29  teen-age  boys,  ages 
12  to  16,  taken  from  one  village.  They  are 
never  seen  again  once  they're  taken." 

Mr.  Means  said  the  Sandinistas  are  bent 
on  genocide,  killing  and  torturing  Miskito, 
Suma  and  Rama  Indians.  He  described  the 
Sandinistas'  common  methods  of  torture  as 
electric  shock  to  the  testicles,  breaking 
bones  with  2-by-4s  and  pulling  off  finger- 
nails. 

'Burning  people  alive  and  raping  women 
is  also  commonplace,"  said  Mr.  Means.  "Vil- 
lage churches  and  schools  have  been  trans- 
formed into  torture  chambers." 

Mr.  Means  was  accompanied  on  his  trip  by 
two  other  North  American  activists.  Hank 
Adams  of  Olympla,  Wash.,  and  Clem  Char- 
tier,  a  CanadiiJi  who  heads  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Indigenous  People. 

The  group  set  out  secretly  from  Costa 
Rica,  Jan.  7.  protected  by  Misurasau  fight- 
ers, an  Indian  rebel  group  led  by  Brooklyn 
Rivera. 

During  the  group's  stay  in  Nicaragua,  the 
Sandinistas  Issued  over  public  radio  a  death 
warrant  for  Mr.  Means  and  told  village  Indi- 
ans that  Mr.  Means  "had  to  be  exterminat- 
ed because  the  team  was  in  the  country  to 
discredit  the  government. 

"They  threatened  to  murder  anyone 
giving  us  aid,"  he  said. 

The  Nicaraguan  armed  forces  set  up  a 
naval  blockade  to  catch  the  group.  Mr. 
Means  said.  "They  hunted  us  with  helicop- 
ters during  the  night." 

Although  pursued  by  government  troops, 
the  team  escaped  serious  injury.  But  Mr. 
Means  suffered  an  abdominal  wound  when  a 
bomb  exploded  near  him.  The  group  pad- 


dled out  of  Nicaragua  in  a  canoe  and  made  a 
24-hour  trip  to  the  Island  of  San  Andres  In 
Colombian  territory. 

Mr.  Means  said  the  MlBuraiata  Indian 
rebels  are  "fearless  fighters,"  but  they  now 
must  capture  all  of  their  weapons  from  the 
Sandinistas. 

"They  just  need  guns,  ammunition,  boots 
and  medicine,"  he  said.  "You'U  never  hear 
them  asking  for  anything  more,  because 
they're  a  self -sufficient  people." 

The  Indian  activist  said  American  liberals 
and  radicals  have  not  helped  the  Indian 
cause.  "We  certainly  have  no  liberal 
friends,"  he  said.  "Prom  hippies  to  Walter 
Mondale,  they  are  a  bunch  of  welfare  cU- 
enu.  They're  great  at  championing  someone 
else's  revolution,  but  they  never  do  any- 
thing themselves. 

"I  describe  liberals  as  opinion  pollsters. 
Whatever  the  latest  opinion  poll  shows, 
they  move  In  that  direction."  Mr.  Means 
said.  "They  are  now  vehemently  condem- 
ming  me  on  grounds  that  I've  been  bought 
by  the  CIA.  Can  you  Imagine  that?" 

Mr.  Means  opposes  U.S.  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan resistance  fighters,  because  he  says 
the  Contras  are  fighting  a  war  that  could 
last  for  another  60  years,  whereas  the  "Indi- 
ans and  Creole,"  who  claim  to  control  48 
percent  of  Nicaraguan  soU,  could  wage  a 
wlnnable  war. 

"You're  fighting  a  sophisticated  commu- 
nist regime,  and  the  Contras  lack  the  man- 
power and  the  military  might  needed  to 
wage  a  successful  war,"  he  said. 

The  Sandinistas  are  dangerous  because 
they  are  such  "sophisticated  liars,"  Mr. 
Means  said.  "They  have  managed  to  turn 
the  word  atrocity'  Into  the  word  mistake.' 
They  have  systematically  persecuted  Catho- 
lics, and  yet  they  get  Catholic  support  from 
this  country." 

During  his  sUy  in  Washington,  Mr.  Means 
said  he  will  try  to  arrange  a  meeting  with 
President  Reagan  to  report  his  findings  and 
gain  support  for  the  Indians'  plight  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

"I  admire  [Mr.  Reagan]  because  he  leU 
you  know  exactly  what  he  stands  for."  Mr. 
Means  said.  "Hopefully,  he'll  be  able  to  give 
us  some  support.  The  Reagans  are  not  the 
dangerous  people  In  the  world.  It's  the 
Carters  and  the  Moni-ies  who  are  really 
dangerous." 

If  the  United  SUtes  doesn't  offer  assist- 
ance, Mr.  Means  said  he  will  seek  support 
from  other  nations  and  International  orga- 
nizations. Mr.  Means  said  he  will  present 
documents  of  his  recent  trip  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  of  Human  Rights  and 
to  Congress. 

"My  people  only  have  two  choices."  he 
said.  "Plght  or  be  exterminated." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  11. 19861 
Thx  Real  Prkxdom  Piobters  in  Nicaxaoda 

(By  Russell  Means) 
The  United  SUtes  Is  following  the  logic  of 
self-defeat  In  Nicaragua.  Recently,  while 
traveling  clandestinely  in  that  country.  I  re- 
alized that  one  force,  without  any  outside 
support  whatsoever,  had  waged  a  five-year, 
armed  resistance  against  the  Marxist-led 
government.  It  Is  made  up  of  American  Indi- 
ans fighting  under  the  banner  of  an  organi- 
Eatlon  known  as  Mlsurasata. 

The  Reagan  administration  claims  its  ob- 
jective In  Central  America  Is  the  transfor- 
mation or  overthrow  of  the  SandinisU  gov- 
ernment. Yet  It  restricts  Its  material  sup- 
port to  the  contras.  an  odd  assortment  of 
supposed  "freedom  fighters"  waging  an  un- 
aucceasful  guerrilla  war  against  Managua 


from  Honduras.  Such  a  policy  is  nonsense  In 
terms  of  both  strategic  military  and  eco- 
nomic planning,  virtually  guaranteeing  that 
the  use  of  American  troops  will  eventually 
be  required  to  change  the  course  of  the  San- 
dlnista regime. 

The  reason  for  this  odd  situation  Is  that 
thg  resistance  fighters  Inside  Nicaragua  are 
American  Indians  of  the  MIsklto,  Sumu  and 
Rama  nations  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Rally- 
ing behind  their  represenUtlve  politico-mili- 
tary organization.  Mlsuracata,  and  enlisting 
allies  from  the  region's  Creole  and  Latino 
communities,  the  Indians  are  struggling  for 
preservation  of  their  own  autonomy  and 
self-determination.  Hence,  the  wizards  of 
the  SUte  Department  have  deemed  Mlsura- 
sata unacceptable. 

The  magnitude  of  the  error  Involved  In 
this  position— which  Is  manifestly  more 
antl-Indlan  than  antlcommunlst— Is  readily 
evident.  While  the  Reagan-backed  contra 
unlU  are  collapsing  In  the  field,  MlsurasaU 
has  managed  to  secure  the  bulk  of  the  tradi- 
tional Atlantic  coast  Indian  territory 
against  ground  Invasion  by  Sandlnista 
troops. 

I  personally  witnessed  the  massive  Indian 
support  to  Mlsurasata.  which  allows  It  to 
maintain  2,000  to  3,000  warriors  on  the  basis 
of  materials  captured  from  the  Nicaraguan 
army.  I  witnessed  firsthand  the  fact  that 
the  Indians  ccntrol  not  only  the  land  within 
their  territory  but  also  the  rivers  and  logis- 
tics all  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

I  also  experienced  flrathand  the  nature  of 
Managua's  response  to  the  effectlvenss  of 
Indian  resistance.  Unable  to  maneuver  on 
the  ground  within  Indian  territory,  they 
have  resorted  to  air  strikes  and  helicopter 
assaulU  on  vlUages  and  other  civilian  tar- 
gets, as  well]  as  attempting  a  blockade  by 
sea.  I  have  seen  the  mass  graves  that  result 
and  have  documented  accounu  from  28  dlf- 
lerent  villages  concerning  the  Sandlnista 
program  of  torture  and  execution  Intended 
to  terrorize  the  Indians  Into  submission  to 
centralized  rule.  This  policy  of  terror  has 
backfired  on  Managua. 

The  level  of  Indian  resistance  is  such  that 
with  proper  material  support  MlsurasaU 
could  Immediately  field  at  least  15,000  war- 
riors and  fully  liberate  Indian  territories- 
about  a  third  of  Nicaragua— in  a  matter  of 
months.  In  a  meeting  with  me  on  March  3, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for  InterAmer- 
lean  Affairs  Elliot  Abrams  agreed  that  Mls- 
urasaU Is  a  major  factor  in  an tl -SandinisU 
resistance,  but  suggested  the  Indians  should 
abandon  their  own  agenda  and  merge  with 
the  contras  as  a  prerequisite  to  receiving 
any  sort  of  American  support, 

SpecificaUy,  Abrams  felt  It  appropriate 
that  MlsurasaU  put  Itself  under  Klsan.  a 
tiny  "Indian"  contra  group  based  in  Hondu- 
ras and  unable  to  show  support  of  any  kind 
from  the  Indian  communities  of  Nicaragua. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  the  U.S. 
SUte  Department  promotes  Klsan  as  a  'le- 
gitimate Indian  voice,"  so  does  Managua,  a 
situation  that  suggesU  the  lengths  to  which 
Washington  is  prepared  to  go  to  avoid  emer- 
gence of  any  true  expression  of  Indian  sov- 
ereignty In  this  hemisphere. 

My  response  to  Abrams  Is  that  no  such  po- 
litical strings  were  attached  to  congressional 
allocation  of  $27  million  In  humanitarian 
aid  last  year.  It  is  precisely  this  sort  of  ma- 
nipulation and  compulsory  political  subordi- 
nation that  caused  the  Indian  resistance  to 
SandinisU  policies  In  the  first  place.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  expect  them  to  be  more  will- 
ing to  accept  such  behavior  from  Washing- 
ton than  from  Managua.  If  by  some  fluke 


the  contras  were  able  to  unseat  the  Sandi- 
nistas tomorrow,  they  too  would  have  to 
deal  with  Indian  righU  to  autonomy  and 
self-determination  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  lately  about 
"being  on  the  right  side  of  history  "  wher« 
Nicaragua  Is  concerned.  Indeed,  a  crossroads 
has  been  reached.  America  now  has  the  op- 
portunity to  cross  over  from  the  side  of  his- 
tory that  has  been  marked  by  the  genocide 
of  Indian  peoples  (or  600  years  and  which  Is 
evident  today  In  the  looming  forced  reloca- 
tion of  10.000  traditional  Navajos  from  their 
Arizona  homeland,  the  ilmllar  forced  reloca- 
tion of  the  James  Bay  Cree  In  Canada,  the 
slaughter  of  the  Ache  people  In  Paraguay, 
the  decimation  of  the  Indians  of  Bracll  and 
Guatemala,  and  the  counterlnsurgency  war- 
fare directed  at  the  Indians  of  Nicaragua. 

The  alternative  Is  to  remain  on  the  side  of 
history  marked  by  the  European  world  view, 
to  Insist  that  Indians  are  Inherently  subor- 
dinate to  non-Indians,  and  that  they  are  ul- 
timately expendable  peoples. 

A  decision  to  remain  on  this  latter  side  of 
history  will  not  only  be  morally  wrong,  but, 
for  once,  politically,  economically  and  mili- 
tarily unworkable  as  well.  It  carries  with  It  a 
greatly  increased  likelihood  that  direct  U.S. 
military  Intervention  will  be  necessary  to 
effect  change  In  Managua.  The  sole  other 
option  will  be  to  admit,  once  and  for  all. 
that  the  United  SUtes  prefers  any  Europe- 
an-derived form  of  government— even  a 
MarxUi-Lenlnlst  one— to  the  true  exercise 
of  Indian  sovereignty. 

I  will  put  It  clearly:  there  U  a  choice  that 
must  be  made  by  Ronald  Reagan  or  the 
American  people.  They  must  decide  wheth- 
er the  continued  suppression  of  Indian 
rights  Is  worth  the  risk  of  another  Vietnam- 
type  quagmire,  with  all  the  human  and  fi- 
nancial cost  this  entails,  or  whether  they 
are  finally  willing  to  accept  that  notions  of 
freedom  and  democracy  must  inevitably  in- 
clude Indians.* 


JACQUELINE  OWENS— A 
DEDICATED  VOLUNTEER 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  commend  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Owens,  of  Miami.  PL 
Mrs.  Owens  Is  a  dedicated  volunteer 
who  for  18  years  has  served  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  at  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center  in  Miami, 
PL 

Initially,  Mrs,  Owens  served  as  a 
clerical  assistant  in  the  office  of  the 
center's  Chief  of  Dental  Services.  In 
1970,  on  her  own  Initiative,  through 
her  own  generosity  and  donations  she 
encouraged  from  others,  she  started 
an  arts  and  crafts  program  at  the 
center. 

The  program  she  created  aided  the 
hospitalized  veterans  both  physically 
and  emotionally,  and  in  some  in- 
stances hastened  the  veterans'  return 
to  the  community  in  a  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

This  petite,  older  woman  has  shown 
great  strength  of  character.  Health 
problems  within  her  own  family  have 
not  prevented  her  from  developing 
this  program,  which  started  with  five 
participants  and  now  regularly  serves 
50  veterans  who  are  hospitalized  or 
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who  are  residents  of  the  center's  nurs- 
ing home. 

She  promotes  volunteerism  in  others 
and  personally  provides  transportation 
so  that  other  volunteers  may  help 
with  the  program.  She  is  most  pleased, 
though,  whea  participants  she  has 
taught  become  teachers  for  new  par- 
ticipants. 

Studies  have  shown  that  particularly 
with  elderly  people  the  loss  of  mental 
slcills  may  be  more  the  result  of  disuse 
than  disease.  Mental  exercise  may  re- 
verse this  process.  Mrs.  Owens"  volim- 
teerism  may  be  very  important  to  the 
well-being  of  those  who  participate  be- 
cause she  keeps  them  actively  en- 
gaged. 

Her  dedication  to  the  patients  and 
residents  of  the  center  extends  beyond 
the  arts  and  crafts  program.  When 
veterans  are  unable  to  participate  be- 
cause of  illness,  she  may  visit  them  in 
their  room.  She  has  occasionally 
become  an  advocate  of  such  veterans 
to  assure  they  receive  appropriate  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Reagan 
has  often  encouraged  Americans  to 
participate  more  fully  in  the  opportu- 
nities available  for  volunteers.  Mrs. 
Owens  has  volunteered  her  services 
for  many  years  and  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us.  I  am  proud  that 
she  is  a  resident  of  Florida.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  recognize  her  ex- 
cellent contribution.* 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
HARVARD  MEDICARE  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  DDRENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
an  article  which  appeared  in  last 
week's  issue  of  the  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine.  That  article  offers 
recommendations  of  the  Harvard  Med- 
icare project,  a  distinguished  group  of 
health  policy  analysts  and  economists, 
on  preparing  to  meet  the  future  of 
Medicare.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  of  their  recommendations,  I  do 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  some  of 
their  observations— for  example: 

That  Medicare  reform  has  too  often 
proceeded  in  a  piecemeal  manner, 
driven  by  budgetary  crises  rather  than 
deliberated  health  policy; 

That  the  Medicare  Program  must  be 
restructured  and  simplified  so  that 
beneficiaries  and  caregivers  don't  have 
to  deal  with  so  many  unnecessarily  dif- 
ferent types  of  cost-sharing  provisions, 
appeals  processes,  and  covered  versus 
uncovered  services; 

That  this  restructuring  should  be 
designed  to  offer  greater  protection  to 
those  with  lower  incomes  or  higher 
medical  expenses  in  order  to  ease  the 
disproportionate  burden  of  out-of 
pocket  costs  they  bear  under  the  cur- 
rent system; 

That  a  cooperative  approach  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sector 
must  be  encouraged— for  instance,  in 


the  continued  development  of  private 
health  plans  such  as  HMO's;  that 
Medicare  beneficiaries  should  be  of- 
fered more  choices,  such  as  member- 
ship in  an  HMO;  and  that  Medicare 
should  continue  to  encourage  enroll- 
ment in  prepaid  health  care  organiza- 
tions; 

That  Medicare  should  revise  the 
method  of  determining  fee-for-service 
payments  to  physicians  to  eliminate 
the  inflationary  incentives  inherent  in 
the  current  reasonable  charge  formu- 
la; 

That  Medicare's  philosophy  should 
be  changed  from  one  which  finances 
sick  care  to  one  which  promotes  pre- 
vention and  staying  well; 

That  Medicare  must  be  restructured 
to  include  long-term  care,  the  real 
need  of  the  Medicare  population;  and 
finaUy; 

That  long-range  considerations,  not 
short-sighted  goals,  must  shape  the 
changes  we  make  today. 

Medicare  was  designed  to  meet  those 
acute  care  needs  of  the  older  popula- 
tion that  were  unmet  by  private  insur- 
ance in  the  1960's.  But  that  old  frame- 
work doesn't  fit  the  needs  of  the  Medi- 
care-eligible population  of  today.  Nor 
will  it  meet  the  needs  of  this  popula- 
tion in  the  future  as  it  continues  to 
grow.  By  1990,  the  number  of  people 
aged  85  and  older,  the  heaviest  users 
of  health  care  services,  will  double.  By 
the  year  2000.  the  number  65  and 
older  will  double.  We  must  take  steps 
to  enable  the  Medicare  Program  to 
handle  those  needs. 

I  do  take  exception  to  the  authors' 
criticism  of  the  prospective  payment 
system  for  hospitals.  They  predict 
that  the  system  will  not  be  effective  in 
controlling  costs  in  the  long  run  be- 
cause hospitals  will  simply  increase  ad- 
missions of  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
But  with  all  of  the  Medicare  partici- 
pating hospitals  now  under  prospec- 
tive payment,  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  annual  number  of  Medi- 
care admissions.  Clearly,  the  evidence 
shows  that  hospitals  are  not  trjring  to 
game  the  system  by  fostering  overuti- 
lization  through  unnecessary  admis- 
sions. 

Finally.  I  must  add  that  I  differ  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  Harvard  Medi- 
care project  on  payment  policy,  I  do 
not  agree  that  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system  for  hospitals  is  bankrupt. 
I  believe  the  evidence  shows  very 
clearly  that  the  prospective  payment 
system  has  contributed  to  better  man- 
agement in  the  health  care  system. 
This  Nation  should  move  toward  im- 
proving economic  incentives  in  the 
health  care  marketplace,  not  dictating 
from  the  State  or  Federal  level  how 
hospitals  and  physicians  do  business. 
It's  too  bad  that  regarding  hospital 
payment  policy  the  report  looks  back- 
wards to  the  1970's  approaches  to 
health  care  cost  containment. 


Despite  these  reservations  about  the 
report,  the  Harvard  Medicare  project 
goes  a  long  way  in  its  recommenda- 
tions for  restructuring  Medicare  pack- 
age. I  ask  that  this  thought-provoking 
article  by  the  Harvard  Medicare 
project  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  article  follows: 

Spkial  Report— The  Pxtture  op  Medicare 

Since  the  creation  of  Medicare  20  years 
ago,  the  proKram  has  done  much  to  promote 
the  health  and  well-being  of  elderly  persons 
and  the  general  public  in  the  United  States. 
Life  expectancy  at  age  65  has  Increased  by 
2V4  years.  Elderly  persons  now  visit  doctors 
at  least  as  often  as  do  younger  Americans. 
Middle-generation  Americans  no  longer 
have  to  choose  between  providing  for  their 
children  and  financing  health  care  for  their 
parents. 

However,  Medicare  does  have  a  number  of 
evident  failings.  The  cost  of  physicians' 
services  under  Medicare  continues  to  rise  at 
an  astronomical  rate.  Medicare  provides  the 
elderly  only  the  most  minimal  protection 
againt  catastrophic  health  care  expendi- 
tures or  the  enormous,  unpredictable,  and 
growing  costs  of  long-term  care.  Older  per- 
sons now  pay  a  larger  portion  of  their 
income  for  health  care  than  they  did  before 
Medicare  was  enacted.  The  program  itself 
has  become  so  complicated  that  few  elderly 
people  understand  how  it  works,  what  it  en- 
titles them  to,  or  even  where  to  go  to  find 
answers  to  their  questions. 

At  the  same  time.  Medicare  faces  political 
challenges.  In  the  drive  to  balance  the  fed- 
eral budget,  the  program  is  a  tempting 
target  for  cutbacks.  During  this  era  of  gov- 
ernment retrenchment,  proposals  have  been 
made  to  replace  Medicare  with  subsidized 
private  savings  plans  and  private  insurance 
policies. 

The  participants  in  the  Harvard  Medicare 
Project  saw  the  20th  anniversary  of  Medi- 
care as  an  appropriate  time  to  take  stock  of 
the  program's  successes  and  to  make  specif- 
ic suggestions  to  meet  the  enormous  chal- 
lenges it  faces.  This  report  summarizes  only 
the  most  of  our  40  proposals.  A  complete 
discussion  of  all  our  recommendations 
appear  elsewhere.'  Although  we  hope  our 
findings  will  be  relevant  to  issues  now  on 
the  legislative  agenda,  we.  as  academics, 
have  the  luxury  of  taking  a  longer  view.  In 
the  past.  Medicare  reform  has  too  often  pro- 
ceeded in  a  piecemeal  manner,  driven  by 
moments  of  crisis  or  by  purely  programmat- 
ic concerns.  Too  much  of  the  current  politi- 
cal debate  has  focused  solely  on  cost  con- 
trol, as  opposed  to  more  general  program 
improvement.  Many  of  our  suggestions  Indi- 
cate the  direction  we  think  Medicare  should 
take  over  the  next  10  to  IS  years.  We  hope 
that  history  will  bear  us  out  and  that  these 
proposals  will  contribute  to  a  broad-ranging 
debate  about  the  future  of  this  essential  but 
troubled  program. 

PREMISES  AKD  GOALS 

Our  analjrsis  is  predicated  on  one  premise 
and  three  goals.  The  premise  is  that  the 
government  must  continue  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  ensuring  that  elderly  people 
have  adequate  access  to  health  care  services 
and  adequate  protection  against  the  costs  of 
illness.  Our  goals  are  to  promote  cost  con- 
trol, fairness,  and  simplicity  in  the  Medicare 
program. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


As  in  other  areas  of  social  [wlicy.  it  has 
become  Increasingly  fashionable  to  address 
Medicare's  problems  with  market-oriented 
solutions.  We  are  neither  opposed  to  private 
initiatives  nor  enamored  of  government. 
However,  the  special  nature  of  older  persons 
and  their  health  problems  argues  for  cau- 
tion in  relying  primarily  on  private  solu- 
tions to  providing  health  care  for  them. 

The  Medicare  program  was  enacted  specif- 
ically because  some  elderly  people  were 
unable  to  obtain  affordable  private  insur- 
ance. Today  this  problem  is  even  more 
severe.  The  costs  of  health  care  have  soared 
and  private  insurers  face  sharply  increased 
competition,  thus  making  them  less  able  to 
subsidize  unprofitable  enrollees. 

E^ven  when  options  are  available,  older 
persons  may  be  unable  to  reap  the  benefits 
fully.  As  compared  with  younger  consumers, 
the  elderly  are  often  less  capable  of  making 
knowledgeable  choices  about  health  care 
purchases  and  less  able  to  change  insurers 
or  providers  when  dissatisfied.  Partly  be- 
cause elderly  persons  are  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  physical  and  mental  impair- 
ments (declining  eyesight,  hearing,  and 
memory),  they  have  more  trouble  than 
younger  persons  in  comprehending  the  in- 
creasingly complex  insurance  arrangements 
now  available.  The  elderly  also  usually  lack 
the  counsel  of  the  purchasing  agents  and 
benefits  representatives  who  serve  younger, 
employed  populations.'  Although  some  re- 
tired persons  may  be  able  to  navigate  our 
health  care  system,  many  others  will  not 
fare  well  In  the  rough  and  tumble  of  a 
health  care  marketplace. 

Consequently,  although  we  favor  provid- 
ing Medicare  beneficiaries  with  more 
choices,  we  believe  this  can  best  be  achieved 
by  allowing  them  more  options  within  the 
existing  Medicare  program  and  by  encourag- 
ing a  cooperative  approach  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  Private  health 
plans,  such  as  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions (HMOs),  can  play  a  more  avtlve  part 
in  the  program.  However,  the  government 
must  take  an  equally  active  role  in  making 
certain  that  the  health  care  system  provides 
the  essential  care  tliat  the  elderly  need. 
Recent  reforms  have  demonstrated  that 
Medicare  can  stimulate  beneficial  changes 
In  the  way  we  pay  for  health  services 
(through  prospective  hospital  payments) 
and  In  the  way  health  care  Is  delivered  (for 
example.  In  hospices).  Medicare  should  con- 
tinue to  have  this  role. 

In  discharging  these  responsibilities,  the 
government  should  strive  to  achieve  three 
goals.  First,  It  Is  essential  to  contain  Medi- 
care ependltures.  We  are  concerned  not  only 
about  the  current  federal  deficit:  rather, 
cost  control  Is  a  valuable  objective  in  Its  own 
right,  as  long  as  it  Is  achieved  through 
changes  that  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
program. 

A  second  goal  for  the  Medicare  program  is 
fairness— to  the  elderly,  to  health  care  pro- 
viders, and  to  other  groups  (employers.  In- 
surance companies,  and  family  members) 
who  are  effected  by  the  program.  The  elder- 
ly should  receive  affordable  health  care 
that  Is  comparable  In  quality  and  amount  to 
that  enjoyed  by  the  average  American. 
When  cost  considerations  dictate  limits  on 
access  to  services  or  higher  patient  pay- 
ments, the  burden  should  fall  more  heavily 
on  the  healthy  and  the  wealthy. 

Medicare  should  end  payment  policies 
that  treat  providers  In  capricious  or  unpre- 
dictable ways.  The  program  should  also 
honor  Its  broader  responsibility  to  society. 
It  should  pay  enough  to  cover  the  reasona- 


ble costs  of  caring  for  Its  own  beneficiaries, 
and  it  should  promote  payment  systems 
that  discourage  discrimination  against  any 
group  of  patients. 

The  third  goal  of  the  Medicare  program 
should  be  simplicity.  Medicare  is  currently 
comptosed  of  several  parts,  each  with  its  own 
procedural  requirements  and  appeals  proc- 
esses. Beneficiaries  must  deal  with  five  dif- 
ferent types  of  cost  sharing  and  with  seem- 
ingly arbitrary  distinctions  between  covered 
and  uncovered  services.  The  Medicare  pro- 
gram should  be  simplified  so  that  both  the 
elderly  and  their  care  givers  can  understand 
It. 

REFORMS  DIRECTLY  ATPXCTINO  BEMKnCIARIES 

Three  aspects  of  the  Medicare  program 
have  the  most  direct  and  Immediate  effect 
on  Its  beneficiaries.  The  first  Is  the  amount 
patients  must  pay  out  of  pocket  at  the  time 
services  are  used— I.e.,  their  copayment  re- 
sponsibilities (coinsurance  and  deductibles). 
The  second  is  the  nature  of  those  covered 
services— I.e.,  what  Medicare  will  and  will 
not  help  to  pay  for.  The  third  is  the  overall 
complexity  of  the  program,  which  deter- 
mines how  easy  or  difficult  it  is  for  elderly 
people  to  use  the  Medicare  program.  Im- 
provements can  and  should  be  made  in  all 
these  areas. 

Decreased  copaymenU  and  increased 
premiums 

Present  cost-sharing  arrangements  for 
Medicare  patients  are  unfair  and  poorly 
conceived.  During  the  past  20  years,  the 
proportion  of  Medicare  costs  paid  through 
copayments  has  increased,  whereas  that 
paid  through  premiums  (which  are  required 
only  for  Part  B)  has  fallen.  Monthly  premi- 
ums have  Increased  from  $3  to  about  $15, 
but  copayments  and  overall  program  costs 
have  grown  more  than  10-fold.  Copayments 
disproportionately  burden  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  they  have  become  excessive  overall, 
and  their  unpredictability  undermines  the 
principles  of  insurance  that  Medicare  was 
designed  to  promote. 

Because  there  are  no  limits  on  accumulat- 
ing copayment  liability,  the  sickest  elderly 
persons — those  who  use  many  services— face 
the  steepest  Medicare  copayments.  We  have 
estimated  that  each  year  more  than  2.5  mil- 
lion enrollees  pay  more  than  $1,000  In  co- 
payments  alone.'  Since  copayments  are  un- 
related to  Income,  they  add  to  the  dispro- 
portionate burden  of  the  cost  of  health  care 
on  the  poor.  Currently,  poor  and  near-poor 
elderly  persons  pay  25  percent  of  their 
Income  annually  for  health  care.  For  those 
with  Incomes  that  are  three  times  that  of 
the  poverty  level  or  more,  the  figure  Is  2.6 
percent.* 

Because  copayment  requirements  are 
linked  to  the  use  of  services,  they  are  Inher- 
ently unpredictable,  and  their  unexpected- 
ness Is  a  major  handicap  for  retirees  with 
fixed  incomes.  As  a  result  of  the  rapid  Infla- 
tion of  health  care  prices,  many  forms  of  co- 
payment— which  are  set  as  a  fraction  of 
medical  charges— have  also  become  exces- 
sive. During  the  past  decade,  the  total 
amount  that  Medicare  beneficiaries  paid  In 
copayments  has  risen  50  percent  faster  than 
their  income.*  *  Between  1985  and  1986.  the 
hospital  deductible  alone  Increased  by  23 
percent.  As  a  result,  policies  Intended  to  en- 
courage elderly  patients  to  be  prudent  pur- 
chasers of  care  have  become  an  Important 
deterrent  to  needed  treatment,  particularly 
for  those  with  the  lowest  incomes. 

To  lessen  or  eliminate  these  drawbacks, 
we  propose  reducing  or  eliminating  several 
of  Medicare's  deductible  and  coinsurance 


provisions  and  Increasing  beneficiary  premi- 
ums to  make  up  the  lost  revenues.  We  be- 
lieve ttiat  the  aggregate  contribution  of  the 
beneficiaries  should  be  maintained  at  the 
current  level  of  25  percent  of  program  costs. 
We  find  premiums  Inherently  preferable  to 
coinsurance  and  deductibles  for  three  rea- 
sons: they  are  predictable,  they  do  not  pe- 
nalize the  sick,  and  they  can  be  related  to 
Income. 

Specifically,  we  recommend  that  Medi- 
care's hospital  deductible,  which  is  current- 
ly equivalent  to  the  cost  of  a  day  in  the  hoa- 
plui  ($492),  be  cut  in  half:  that  the  physi- 
cian deductible  (now  $75)  be  eliminated: 
that  the  requirement  that  patients  pay  25 
percent  of  the  cost  of  each  hospital  day 
after  60  days  of  hospitalization  be  eliminat- 
ed; and  that  the  physician  coinsurance  re- 
quirements be  reduced  from  20  to  10  per- 
cent. An  additional  aiuiual  premium  pay- 
ment of  $150  to  $200  for  each  beneficiary 
would  offset  any  revenues  that  were  lost  be- 
cause of  these  changes,  as  well  as  the  costs 
of  any  additional  health  care. 

The  two  forms  of  copayments  that  we 
would  eliminate  do  little  to  control  the  use 
of  health  care  services:  they  only  add  to  the 
amounts  paid  by  elderly  users  of  those  serv- 
ices. Copayments  for  long  hospital  stays  are 
no  longer  sensible  now  that  Medicare's  new 
prospective  payment  system  creates  Incen- 
tives for  early  discharge.  Physician  deducti- 
bles do  not  curtail  the  use  of  physician  serv- 
ices by  beneficiaries  (about  50  percent  of 
Medicare  recipients)  whose  chronic  Illnesses 
require  that  they  see  physicians  frequently. 
These  patients  know  that  they  will  always 
spend  far  more  than  the  deductible  each 
year. 

Even  with  the  reduced  provisions  for  coin- 
surance and  deductibles,  copayments  will  ac- 
cumulate Into  large  bills  for  very  sick  and 
chronically  111  elderly  patients  who  use  ex- 
pensive services  extensively.'  This  problem 
can  be  eliminated  at  a  relatively  small  cost 
to  the  program  (approximately  $500  mil- 
lion) by  limiting  each  beneficiary's  total 
aimual  liability  for  copayments  to  $1,000. 

Premiums  adjusted  according  to  ability  to 
pay 

Increases  in  the  premiums  paid  by  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  will  disproportionately 
affect  elderly  persons  with  low  incomes.  To 
ease  their  burden,  we  propose,  first,  that 
uniform  national  standards  be  established 
for  Medicaid's  payment  of  Medicare  premi- 
ums. Currently,  because  of  varying  state 
standards,  only  25  percent  of  poor  and  near- 
poor  elderly  persons  are  covered  by  Medic- 
aid, and  states  can  refuse  to  purchase  Medi- 
care coverage  (under  Part  B),  even  for  those 
who  are  eligible  to  receive  Medicaid.  SUtes 
should  be  required  to  purchase  Medicare 
coverage  for  all  older  persons  whose  In- 
comes are  at  or  below  125  percent  of  the 
federal  poverty  level. 

Second,  to  adjust  premium  contributions 
to  the  Incomes  of  elderly  people  who  are  not 
poor,  we  recommend  eliminating  the  extra 
personal  exemption  ($1,040)  for  all  taxpay- 
ers who  are  65  or  over  and  assessing  them  a 
surtax  that  is  equal  to  5  percent  of  their 
taxes.  The  additional  revenues  raised  In  this 
way  would  be  earmarked  for  the  Medicare 
program.  Because  only  slightly  more  than 
40  percent  of  elderly  persons  pay  any 
income  taxes,  most  of  the  added  funds 
would  be  collected  from  those  most  able  to 
pay.  Among  those  affected,  elderly  persons 
with  higher  Incomes  would  pay  more  than 
those  with  lower  Incomes.  These  reforms 
would  generate  about  $8  billion  annually. 
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The  Medicare  premiums  should  be  reduced 
by  a  comparable  amount. 

Expanded  coveraoe  of  long-term  core  and 
chronic  iUnesse* 

Even  through  about  35  percent  of  the 
health  care  costs  of  elderly  persons  are  for 
long-term  care.  Medicare  now  pays  only  a 
small  part  of  the  cost  of  nursinghome  care 
and  virtually  none  of  the  outpatient  care  of 
chronically  ill  elderly  persons  that  is  provid- 
ed by  nonphysicians.  For  those  who  are  eli- 
gible. Medicaid  pays  some  of  these  costs,  but 
its  coverage  is  incomplete  and  varies  greatly 
from  sute  to  sUte.  In  naany  sUtes,  elderly 
people  must  impoverish  themselves  and 
their  households  before  they  become  eligi- 
ble for  the  Medicaid  program. 

Otir  society  cannot  in  good  conscience 
continue  to  deal  with  ctu-onic  illness  in  this 
manner.  It  robs  the  elderly  of  their  dignity 
and  of  any  real  hope  of  economic  and  emo- 
tional security.  Although  we  recognize  that 
private  insurers  have  begun  to  experiment 
with  plans  that  cover  some  of  the  costs  of 
nursing-home  care,  there  are  three  major 
reasons  why  those  insurers  fail  to  offer  rea- 
sonably priced  insurance  for  long-term  care. 

First,  few  people  are  willing  to  purchase 
coverage  until  they  reach  an  age  at  which 
their  chances  of  needing  nursing-home  care 
are  quite  high.  For  most  persons  of  that 
age.  private  insurance  for  nursing-home 
care  is  too  expensive;  in  fact,  the  premiums 
for  those  older  than  70  can  approach  $1,500 
a  year.*  Second,  because  private  companies 
fear  that  covered  patients  will  overuse  in- 
sured services,  many  of  them  will  not  offer 
coverage  for  a  full  range  of  noninstitutional 
care,  or  they  will  price  such  coverage 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  a  few  wealthy 
persons.  Third,  the  mariceting  of  insiuiuice 
On  an  individual  basis,  which  is  necessary 
for  most  retirees,  tends  to  make  the  policies 
even  more  costly. 

In  many  ways,  the  problem  of  long-term 
care  that  now  faces  elderly  persons  closely 
resembles  the  problem  they  had  with  physi- 
cian and  hospital  services  that  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  Medicare— the  costs  are  high, 
the  needs  are  pressing,  and  the  response  of 
private  insurers  is  insufficient. 

To  address  the  issue  of  long-term  care,  we 
propose  two  major  reforms  in  the  Medicare 
program.  First.  Medicare  should  cover  the 
cost  of  extended  nursing-home  care  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  limited,  rehabilitative  stays  for 
which  it  currently  pays),  which  constitutes 
the  single  largest  out-of-pocket  expense  for 
health  care  of  elderly  persons  today.  This 
coverage  should  be  mandatory,  and  it 
should  ultimately  be  financed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  rest  of  the  Medicare  program— 
Le..  through  a  combination  of  Social  Securi- 
ty taxes  levied  on  the  working  population, 
premiimis  paid  by  elderly  persons,  and  gen- 
eral revenues. 

Our  proposal  that  Medicare  cover  nursing- 
home  care  in  this  fashion  raises  a  number  of 
legitimate  concerns.  First,  much  of  the  cost 
of  a  nursing  home  represents  living  ex- 
penses (room  and  board),  and  many  consider 
payment  of  such  expenses  by  Medicare  to 
be  inappropriate.  We  propose  that  Medicare 
beneficiaries  in  nursing  homes  cover  such 
nonmedical  costs  by  making"  residential  co- 
payments"  that  are  equal  to  80  percent  of 
their  Social  Security  benef  iU. 

Another  concern  is  that  covered  nursing- 
home  services  will  be  used  inappropriately 
and  excessively.  The  proposed  residential 
copayment  will  partly  discourage  overuse, 
but  we  also  suggest  that  Medicare  benefici- 
arlea  be  required  to  pay  a  deductible  for  ex- 
tended nunlng-home  care  (beyond  that  cur- 


rently covered  by  Medicare  in  full)  that  is 
equal  to  the  cost  of  one  month  of  care.  Fur- 
thermore, we  suggest  that  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram designate  geriatric  assessment  teams 
of  physicians,  social  workers,  and  nurses  in 
each  community  to  act  as  nursing-home 
"gatekeepers."  All  admissions  to  nursing 
homes  will  require  advance  approval  from 
those  teams. 

Otir  second  major  proposal  is  that  Medi- 
care provide  more  generous  coverage  of 
long-term  care  in  out-patient  settings,  espe- 
cially of  home  health  care  and  mental 
health  services.  Currently,  partly  because  of 
limitations  on  Medicare  coverage,  mentally 
iU  older  persons  are  half  as  likely  to  be 
treated  as  their  younger  counterparts."  Out- 
patient coverage  would  reduce  the  incentive 
to  institutionalize  patients  with  chronic  ill- 
nesses, either  in  hospitals  or  nursing  homes, 
in  cases  in  which  less  expensive  outpatient 
care  would  suffice.  Currently,  for  example. 
10  to  30  percent  of  the  elderly  persons  in 
nursing  homes  are  there  because  they  could 
not  find  adequate  outpatient  services. ••  To 
prevent  the  excessive  use  of  these  long-term 
case  benefits,  the  community-based  "gate- 
keepers" should  also  determine  eligibility 
for  those  services. 

Despite  financial  and  administrative  safe- 
guards, an  increase  in  coverage  for  long- 
term  care  and  chronic  illnesses  would  be  ex- 
pensive. Additional  expenditures  could 
reach  nearly  )15  billion  a  year  ( 1985  dollars) 
within  10  years  of  implementation  (Table 
1).  We  think  that  these  costs  are  justified, 
but  to  accommodate  concerns  about  the  fed- 
eral deficit,  we  suggest  that  the  new  bene- 
fits begin  in  1990.  after  current  efforts  to 
reduce  the  deficit  have  had  time  to  take 
effect. 

Improved  primary  care 
Good  primary  care  involves  timely  diagno- 
sis and  treatment.  Eliminating  the  deducti- 
ble on  physician  service,  as  suggested  earli- 
er, will  remove  an  important  barrier  to  such 
care.  We  also  prop>ose  that  Medicare  cover 
the  entire  cost  of  an  annual  physical  exami- 
nation (no  copayment  by  the  patient).  This 
visit  should  be  limited  to  a  set  of  specified, 
preventive  screening  tests,  such  as  cervical 
Papanicolaou  smears,  blood-pressure  checks, 
cholesterol  determinations,  rectal  examina- 
tions, and  stool  assessments  for  occult 
blood.  For  persons  who  are  unable  to  visit  a 
physician's  office.  Medicare  should  pay  a 
home  health  agency  to  conduct  similar  ex- 
aminations. 

Administrative  timplification 
Many  of  the  proposals  discussed  above 
would,  if  enacted,  help  to  simplify  the  Medi- 
care program  for  its  beneficiaries.  Their  re- 
sponsibilities for  copayments  would  become 
simpler  and  easier  to  understand.  The  arbi- 
trary coverage  distinctions  between  acute 
and  chronic  care  and  between  physical  and 
mental  illness  would  be  eliminated. 

To  simplify  the  program  further,  we  pro- 
pose that  Medicare's  Parts  A  and  B  (which 
cover  hospital  and  nonhospital  services,  re- 
spectively) should  be  combined  into  a  single, 
unified  program  that  would  allow  Medicare 
to  offer  older  persons  a  uniform  structure  of 
benefits  and  cost-sharing  requirements.  The 
existence  of  separate  programs  is  the  prod- 
uct of  accident  and  inertia,  not  of  planning. 
When  Medicare  was  enacted,  legislators 
simply  assumed  that  the  program  would  be 
modeled  on  existing  private  health  insur- 
luice  plans,  which  typically  offered  separate 
policies  for  hospital  and  physician  coverage. 


RirORMS  nf  PATMXirT  OP  PBTSICIAMS 

Current  methods  for  paying  physicians 
under  Medicare  have  a  number  of  draw- 
backs that  contribute  to  escalating  coats  and 
the  unfair  treatment  of  both  beneficiaries 
and  physicians. 

From  the  beginning.  Medicare  has  reim- 
bursed physicians  according  to  the  "custom- 
ary, prevailing,  and  reasonable"  (CPR) 
method.'*  For  several  reasons,  this  system 
has  contributed  to  escalating  costs.  First, 
since  it  pays  physicians  on  a  fee-for-service 
basis,  it  creates  a  built-in  incentive  for  phy- 
sicians to  provide  more  services.  Since  pay- 
ment is  based  partly  on  what  physicians  cus- 
tomarily charge,  the  method  has  perpetuat- 
ed the  relatively  high  fee  scales  of  special- 
ists and  surgeons,  thus  encouraging  such 
physicians  to  provide  more  high-technology 
services. 

The  Medicare  payment  system  is  also 
unfair  to  patients  in  that  it  allows  physi- 
cians to  accept  or  reject  "assignment"  (that 
is,  to  decide  whether  to  accept  the  fee  set  by 
Medicare  as  full  compensation)  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  Physicians  who  refuse  assign- 
ment must  bill  the  patient  directly  to  get 
paid,  but  they  may  then  charge  more  than 
the  fee  set  by  Medicare.  In  1983.  10  percent 
of  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  physi- 
cians' services  of  Medicare  beneficiaries 
were  payments  for  unassigned  charges. 
Such  expenditures  add  to  the  confusion  of 
elderly  patients,  they  impair  access  to  care, 
and  they  vary  arbitrarily  according  to  the 
physician  and  the  region. 

The  current  system  for  pajring  phjrsicians 
also  tends  to  treat  certain  groups  of  physi- 
cians unfairly.  Even  when  specialists  and 
surgeons  provide  services  that  are  similar  to 
those  given  by  primary  care  practitioners, 
they  receive  more  compensation.  In  1982, 
for  example,  specialists  were  paid  20  to  53 
percent  more  for  a  brief  office  visit  than 
were  primary  care  physicians.  Another  ex- 
ample of  unfair  treatment  is  that  phjrsicians 
in  urban  areas  are  generally  paid  consider- 
ably more  than  physicians  in  rural  areas. 

To  ameliorate  these  problems  of  cost  and 
fairness,  we  recommend  that  Medicare 
pursue  four  major  avenues  of  reform.  First, 
the  program  should  continue  to  encourage 
enrollment  in  prepaid  health  care  organiza- 
tions (see  below).  However,  we  recommend 
caution  in  implementing  systems  that  reim- 
burse individual  physicians  for  ambulatory 
services  alone  on  a  prepaid  basis  under 
"managed  care"  arrangements.  Without  the 
financial  resources  and  management  exper- 
tise that  are  available  to  large  organizations, 
individual  physicians  might  not  be  effective 
in  containing  costs  while  preserving  the 
quality  of  care. 

TABIi  l-PROJECTED  COSTS  FOR  LONG-TERM  CARE 
UNDER  THE  CURRENT  MEDICARE  SYSTEM,  AS  COMPARED 
WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  MEOCARE  COVERAGE. 
BEGINNING  IN  1990.  > 
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As  long  as  enrollment  in  prepaid  health 
care  organizations  remains  voluntary  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries,  many— perhaps 
most— will  continue  to  be  cared  for  by  physi- 
cians on  a  fee-for-service  basis.  Therefore,  a 
way  must  be  found  to  improve  on  the  CPR 
method  of  determining  fee-for-service  pay- 
ments. Thus,  as  a  second  major  reform,  we 
recommend  that  Medicare  pay  physicians 
according  to  a  relative-value  scale  that  is  ad- 
justed by  a  dollar-value  multiplier."  A  prop- 
erly designed  relative-value  scale  could  help 
to  control  costs  by  making  physician  pay- 
ments "fiscally  neutral."  It  would  reduce 
fees  for  certain  services  that  are  now  expen- 
sive and  overvalued  under  the  CPR  system 
(such  as  certain  specialty  service).  Such  a 
system  would  also  eliminate  unjustifiable 
differences  in  fees  charged  to  beneficiaries 
and  in  those  paid  to  physicians  in  different 
geographic  regions. 

Since  any  fee-for-service  system  encour- 
ages physicians  to  deliver  more  services,  the 
implemenUtion  of  a  relative- value  scale 
would  not  gxiarantee  overall  cost  savings  in 
the  Medicare  program.  Thus,  to  ensure  that 
such  savings  occur,  we  recommend,  as  part 
of  a  third  major  reform,  that  the  federal 
government  establish  an  aimual  target 
budget  for  total  expenditures  for  physi- 
cians' services  imder  Medicare.  If  payments 
exceeded  that  target  in  any  year,  the  feder- 
al government  could  reduce  the  dollar-value 
multipliers  for  the  following  year  by  an 
amount  that  would  be  sufficient  to  recover 
the  excess. 

As  a  fourth  major  change  in  physician  re- 
imbursement, we  recommend  that  Medicare 
require  physicians  to  accept  assignment— 
that  is.  accept  Medicare's  fee  as  payment  in 
full  (less  any  coinsurance  and  deductibles)— 
for  all  beneficiaries.  Neither  patients  nor 
physicians  should  be  eligible  to  receive  Med- 
icare payments  for  services  rendered  by 
physicians  who  refuse  assignment.  Falling 
to  adopt  "mandatory  assignment"  would  im- 
dermine  the  effectiveness  of  a  fee  schedule 
baaed  on  relative  values,  since  physicians 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  fees  paid  by 
Medicare  could  charge  patients  whatever 
the  Medicare  feee  schedule  denied  them. 
Unfortunately,  immediate  Introduction  of 
mandatory  assignment  could  adversely 
affect  access  to  care  under  Medicare,  since 
physicians  in  certain  areas  might  simply 
refuse  to  treat  Medicare  beneficiaries.  Thus, 
this  change  in  payment  policy  should  be  im- 
plemented gradually  over  5  to  10  years,  and 
it  should  start  with  mandatory  assignment 
for  all  physicians'  services  to  hospitalized 
patlenta. 


RKFORMS  ni  PATMKirr  OP  HOSPriALS 

Medicare's  current  prospective  payment 
system,  a  system  of  regulated  prices  that  is 
based  on  diagnosis-related  groups,  is  almost 
certainly  an  improvement  over  the  cost- 
based  approach  to  reimbursement  that  pre- 
ceded it.  Although  the  ImplemenUtion  of 
the  prospective  payment  system  does  not 
deserve  all  the  credit  for  recent  declines  in 
the  rate  of  increase  in  hospital  cosU.  it  has 
contributed  to  growing  cost  consciousness 
among  the  nation's  hospitals. 

Nevertheless,  the  current  prospective  pay- 
ment system  has  a  number  of  flaws.  First,  it 
controls  the  amount  paid  for  a  hospital  ad- 
mission, but  not  the  number  of  patients  a 
hospital  can  admit.  Since  hospitals  can  thus 
boost  revenues  by  increasing  admissions  of 
Medicare  beneficiaries,  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system  may  not  be  effective  in  con- 
trolling costs  in  the  long  run.'* 

Second.  Medicare's  current  prospective 
payment  system  may  promote  discrimina- 
tion against  certain  groups  of  patienU.  Be- 
cause that  system  c»ntrols  only  Medicare 
prices,  it  may  make  the  elderly  less  desira- 
ble patients  than  privately  insured  persons, 
thus  leading  to  a  tendency  to  discharge 
older  persons  "sicker  and  quicker. "  '•  The 
prospective  pajTnent  system  also  encourages 
hospitals  to  favor  admission  of  Medicare  pa- 
tients who  are  in  certain  diagnostic  groups 
and  who  are  less  severely  ill.  Uninsured  pa- 
tients also  suffer  under  this  system,  since  it 
is  increasingly  difficult  to  cross-subsidize 
their  care  from  hidden  surpluses  that  are 
built  into  Medicare  charges  and  other  fees. 
We  think  that  better  prospective  payment 
systems  can  be  designed.  We  propose  one 
here  that  should  be  considered  if  the  flaws 
in  the  current  prospective  payment  system 
create  pressure  for  major  reform.  We  rec- 
ommend a  system  of  prospectively  set  target 
budgets  for  hospitals  that  includes  safe- 
guards against  discrimination  against  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  and  uninsured  patienU. 
The  fundamentals  of  this  approach  are  as 
follows. 

Each  year,  the  federal  govenunent  should 
set  a  target  budget  for  hospital  paymenU 
for  each  state.  The  states  should  then  be 
empowered  to  devise  ways  to  keep  Medicare 
hospital  costs  within  that  target,  or  they 
should  be  required  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence from  their  own  resources.  To  achieve 
this  goal,  the  sUtes  should  have  wide  discre- 
tion in  determining  how  hospitals  within 
their  boundaries  will  be  paid  for  providing 
services  to  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

In  designing  payment  systems,  however, 
the  sUtes  should  meet  certain  federal  re- 
quirements. All  payers  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion should  use  the  same  method  for  paying 
for  hospital  care,  and  the  rates  for  different 
payers  should  reflect  the  costs  of  treating 
such  patients— not  the  market  power  or  the 
negotiating  skill  of  the  payers.  The  states 
and  each  hospital  should  negotiate  a  limit 
on  the  hospital's  total  revenues  from  all 
sources  for  the  next  year.  If  those  target 
budgets  are  exceeded,  the  hospitals  involved 
should  be  paid  at  a  reduced  rate  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  The  sUtes  should  also  be  re- 
quired to  establish  systems  to  cover  the 
costs  of  caring  for  uninsured  patient*.  Medi- 
care should  contribute  to  such  uncompen- 
sated care  schemes. 

Experience  in  thla  country  and  abroad 
(Massachusetts  and  Canada,  for  example) 
has  demonstrated  that  such  a  system  is 
workable  and  that  It  can  constrain  the  rise 
in  hospital  costs.  Because  this  system  limits 
hospital  budgeU  Instead  of  Medicare  prices, 
it  promises  to  be  a  better  method  than  the 


prospective  payment  system  for  reducing 
the  rate  of  growth  in  hospital  cosU  over  the 
long  term.  By  limiting  Increases  in  hospital 
expenditures  for  both  private  and  public  pa- 
tients, the  system  would  use  Medicare's  le- 
verage in  the  health  care  system  to  limit  the 
growth  in  all  health  care  costs,  not  just 
Medicare  expenditures.  In  addition,  because 
it  would  create  an  all-payers  system,  the 
plan  would  ensure  that  Medicare  patients 
were  treated  as  fairly  as  other  consimiers  of 
hospital  expenditures.  Finally,  the  proposed 
plan  would  provide  federal  leadership  In  de- 
signing solutions  to  the  growing  problem  of 
providing  uninsured  patienU  with  access  to 
hospital  care. 

REPORMS  KKLATKD  TO  PKZPAIII  RKALTR  CAKZ 

The  virtues  of  prepaying  for  health  care, 
especially  in  HMOs,  have  been  widely  dis- 
cussed.""' Sixty  years  of  experience  and  re- 
search have  documented  the  ability  of 
HMOs  to  deliver  high-quality  care  at  cosU 
that  are  lower  than  those  in  the  free-for- 
service  system.  These  organizations  also 
expand  the  options  available  to  consumers 
of  health  care,  thereby  creating  pressures 
for  innovation  and  enabling  patients  to  find 
plans  that  cover  services  that  best  meet 
their  needs. 

Nevertheless,  since  most  of  our  experience 
with  HMOs  involves  working  populatioru 
rather  than  retirees,  some  caution  is  indicat- 
ed in  applying  that  experience  to  Medicare 
beneficiaries.  The  very  high  cosU  of  caring 
for  some  elderly  patients  may  encourage 
prepaid  health  care  organizations  to  enroll 
healthy  Medicare  beneficiaries  selectively, 
thereby  channeling  costly  patienU  back  into 
the  free-for-service  system.  If  HMOs  are 
paid  the  average  cost  of  treating  a  Medicare 
beneficiary  in  the  traditional  system  but 
they  enroll  only  beneficiaries  who  are 
healthier  than  average,  overall  Medicare  ex- 
penses may  increase.  Also.  HMOs  have  not 
yet  had  to  provide  as  much  in  the  way  of 
long-term  care  as  Medicare  patienU  need. 
The  ability  and  willingness  of  prepaid 
health  care  organizations  to  provide  such 
care  remains  to  be  tested. 

Nevertheless,  the  track  record  of  HMOs  is 
long  and  strong  enough  to  Justify  encourag- 
ing increased  enrollment  of  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries in  them.  The  Medicare  amend- 
menu  of  1983  went  a  long  way  In  this  direc- 
tion by  reimbursing  HMOs  at  95  percent  of 
the  age-  and  sex-adjusted  average  rat«  of 
Medicare  spending  In  the  communities 
where  they  are  located.  To  encourage  addi- 
tional enrollment.  Medicare  should  allow 
HMOs  to  recruit  up  to  75  percent  of  their 
members  from  the  Medicare  population. 
(The  limit  Is  now  50  percent.)  This  would 
permit  specialization  in  the  health  needs  of 
the  elderly,  without  taking  that  group  of 
patienU  completely  out  of  the  mainstream 
of  care. 

If  the  Medicare  program  and  iU  benefici- 
aries are  to  benefit  fully  from  the  option  to 
choose  among  HMOs,  it  is  essential  to  pro- 
mote Informed  decisions  and  to  discourage 
selective  enrollment  of  healthy  older  per- 
sons. Medicare  should  provide  IU  benefici- 
aries with  easily  understandable  informa- 
tion about  the  benefit  packages  and  cosU  of 
aU  participating  HMOs.  To  counteract  in- 
centives to  stint  on  costlier  8er\ice8.  such  as 
those  Involved  In  the  treatment  of  chronic 
illnesses.  Medicare  should  monitor  the  per- 
formance of  the  HMOs.  Currently,  profes- 
sional review  organizations  oversee  the  qual- 
ity of  hospital  care  to  counteract  similar  In- 
centives under  the  prospective  payment 
system.  They  should  do  the  same  for  HMOs. 
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lYedlctinK  the  costs  of  all  these  suggested 
reforms  In  the  Medic&re  program— some  of 
which  would  not  be  Implemented  for  5  to  10 
years— is  difficult  and  hazardous.  If  we  ex- 
clude additional  long-term  care  benefits,  we 
estimate  that  the  financial  impact  of  our 
proposals  on  Medicare  expenditures  In  the 
year  2000  could  range  from  a  net  saving  to  a 
net  cost  of  approximately  (3  bUlion  (1985 
dollars),  depending  on  the  assumptions 
used.'  Coverage  for  long-term  and  nursing- 
home  care  would  increase  Medicare's  spend- 
ing by  about  i50  bUllon  annually,  although 
$35  billion  of  that  amount  would  substitute 
for  costs  that  would  have  been  paid  by  Med- 
icaid or  by  elderly  persons  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

It  is  imperative  to  consider  these  costs  in 
assessing  the  merits  of  our  package  of  pro- 
posals. Yet.  it  is  just  as  essential  to  consider 
other  factors  that  have  received  less  atten- 
tion in  the  current  fiscal  and  political  cli- 
mate. For  example,  given  the  current  drift 
of  Medicare  policy,  what  kind  of  protection 
against  the  financial  costs  of  illness  will  el- 
derly persons  have  in  the  year  2000?  What 
kind  of  access  will  they  have  to  services? 
How  will  we  care  for  the  growing  numbers 
of  elderly  persons  who  can  no  longer  live 
alone? 

These  questions  deserve  study  now,  if  only 
because  current  changes  in  policy  should  be 
informed  by  long-range  considerations.  In 
1965,  the  political  process  produced  a  Medi- 
care program  that,  for  all  its  current  fail- 
ings, represented  a  triumph  of  humane 
public  policy.  It  is  now  time  to  correct  those 
failings  so  that  the  program  can  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  next  20  years. 

Participants  in  the  Harvard  Medicare 
Project  include  Judith  Bentkover.  Ph.D.. 
Robert  Binstock.  Ph.D..  David  Blumenthal. 
MJ3.,  Phillip  Caper,  MX)..  Hale  Champion. 
Rashi  Fein.  Ph.D..  William  Hsiao,  Ph.D.. 
Nancy  Altman  Lupu.  JJ)..  Theodore  Mar- 
more.  Ph.D..  Alicia  Munnell.  PhJ3..  Julius 
Richmond,  M.D..  Mark  Schlesinger.  Ph.D.. 
James  Verdier.  3I>.,  and  Terrie  Wetle. 
Ph.D.  Funds  for  this  work  were  supplied  by 
the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  to  the  Division 
of  Health  Policy  Research  and  Education  at 
Harvard  University.  However,  the  opinions 
expressed  here  are  those  of  the  Harvard 
Medicare  Project  only  and  should  not  be 
taken  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Fund  or 
of  Harvard  University. 
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INNA  AND  NAUM  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Naum 
and  Inna  Meiman  are  Soviet  Jews 
whose  only  desire  is  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  Inna  is  in  her  fifties  and  has 
cancer.  Naum  is  in  his  seventies.  What 
harm  could  It  do  to  let  the  Meimans 
emigrate? 

This  Saturday,  I  will  have  the 
unique  opportunity  to  visit  with 
Naum's  daughter,  Olga  Plam,  who 
lives  in  Colorado.  Olga  is  deeply  con- 
cerned that  she  may  never  see  her 
father  again.  Naimi  proudly  displays 
pictures  of  Olga's  family,  as  any 
father  would  do.  Unfortunately,  Naum 
has  not  had  the  same  opportunity  to 
see  his  daughter  whenever  he  wishes. 

Inna  is  critically  iU.  She  and  Naum 
desperately  want  the  opportunity  to 
live  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  Israel. 
StiU,  the  Soviet  Government  contin- 
ues to  deny  the  Meimans  the  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled  as  human 
beings. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  allow  the  Meimans  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.* 


vide  short-term,  interim  funding  for 
the  Superfimd  Program.  I  commend 
my  colleagues.  Senator  Lautehbcrg 
and  Senator  Stafford,  for  their  lead- 
ership on  this  issue.  I  imderstand  that 
several  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
also  have  been  in  contact  with  Majori- 
ty Leader  Dole  to  urge  that  this  pro- 
posal be  considered  on  the  next  possi- 
ble vehicle. 

Although  I  know  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  my  colleagues 
would  prefer  to  see  final  passage  of  a 
5-year  Superfund  reauthorization,  and 
I  share  this  preference,  it  is  clear  that 
immediate  action  is  necessary  to  avoid 
an  unacceptable  disruption  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

By  April  1,  EPA  expects  to  have  de- 
layed starting  nearly  200  Superf  und-f  i- 
nanced  projects,  including  planning 
studies,  cleanup  construction  designs, 
and  actual  cleanup  starts.  Although 
some  planning  studies,  designs,  and 
cleanups  are  currently  being  contin- 
ued, many  of  these  also  will  be  delayed 
without  interim  funding. 

A  disruption  in  the  Superfund  Pro- 
gram will  be  devastating  for  New 
York,  which  has  the  fourth  highest 
number  of  Superfund  sites  in  the 
Nation.  In  addition,  the  contractors 
and  laboratories  which  have  worked 
with  EPA  under  this  program  are 
facing  tremendous  imcertainty,  and  in 
some  cases  may  be  forced  to  close  per- 
manently, causing  severe  long-term 
disruptions,  even  after  funding  is  re- 
stored. 

Today  I  am  cosponsoring  two  pro- 
posals to  provide  interim  funding  for 
Superfund.  Each  would  provide  $150 
million  for  60  days,  a  level  consistent 
with  the  annual  rate  provided  in  the 
fiscal  year  1986  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  appropriations  bill. 

The  first  proposal  would  raise  $150 
million  by  extending  the  existing  Su- 
perfund tax,  making  funds  available 
from  April  1  to  May  31  as  a  repayable 
advance.  The  second  would  make  a 
direct  appropriation  of  $150  million 
available  as  a  repayable  advance,  with- 
out extending  the  taxing  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overempha- 
size the  urgency  of  this  situation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting swift  passage  of  interim  fund- 
ings.* 
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INTERIM  FUNDING  FOR 
SUPERFUND 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  to  pro- 


•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  acid  deposition,  sometimes  mis- 
takenly hyped  as  acid  rain,  is  again  in 
the  news.  President  Reagan  has  met 
with  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Mul- 
roney,  and  the  subject  of  transboiui- 
dary  pollution  was  high  on  the 
agenda.  My  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  has  Just  introduced  a 
stringent  new  bill  on  the  subject. 


Several  scientific  and  backgroimd 
studies  have  recently  emerged,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  West, 
the  most  significant  study  is  Acid  Dep- 
osition and  the  West— A  Scientific  As- 
sessment by  Dr.  George  M.  Hidy, 
president  of  the  Desert  Research  In- 
stitute at  the  University  of  Nevada  in 
Reno,  and  five  other  distinguished  sci- 
entists. This  study  was  commissioned 
by  Western  Energy  Supply  and  Trans- 
mission [WEST]  Associates,  a  research 
and  planning  organization  of  20  elec- 
tric utilities— publicly  owned,  investor 
owned,  and  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives—serving nearly  19  million  con- 
sumers in  11  States  in  the  West  and 
Southwest. 

First,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
excellent  scientific  credentials  of  the 
six  authors  of  this  report: 

CREDorriALS  or  the  ScinrriFic  Panel 


George  M.  Hidy.  D.  Eng.,  served  as  direc- 
tor of  the  advisory  panel,  interpreted  the 
daU  collected  and  analyzed  atmospheric 
processes.  He  is  President  of  the  Desert  Re- 
search Institute  at  the  University  of  Nevada 
in  Reno.  Having  specialized  in  atmospheric 
sciences  for  28  years.  Dr.  Hidy  has  been  in- 
volved in  major  experiments  and  Issues  re- 
lating to  acid  deposition  since  1975.  His  In- 
volvement in  acid  deposition  problems  is  an 
outgrowth  of  his  long-term  Interest  in  at- 
mospheric chemistry  and  atmospheric  aero- 
sols. He  has  written  an  authoritative  text- 
book on  sUte-of-the-art  aerosol  science  enti- 
tled "Aerosols— An  Industrial  and  Environ- 
mental Science." 

Dr.  Hidy  is  a  member  of  the  Science  Advi- 
sory Board  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  a  past  member  of  the  Environ- 
mental Studies  Board  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  He  has  served  as  reviewer 
of  the  U.S.  National  Acid  Precipitation  As- 
sessment Program  and  of  its  Canadian  coun- 
terpart. His  doctorate  in  chemical  engineer- 
ing is  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  with 
an  M.S.  in  engineering  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, a  B.S.  In  chemical  engineering  from 
Columbia  University  and  an  A.B.  from  Co- 
lumbia College. 

James  R.  Young,  Ph.D..  collected  and  ana- 
lyzed the  deposition  Information  for  this 
study  and  served  as  publications  manager 
for  the  Technical  Report.  Dr.  Young  is  a 
Senior  Scientist  for  ERT.  Inc.,  In  Newbury 
Park.  California.  ERT  is  an  environmental 
consulting  firm  which  specializes  in  air  qual- 
ity issues  Including  acid  deposition.  He  has 
been  Involved  in  review  and  analysis  of  pre- 
ciplUtion  chemistry  daU  and  in  long-range 
transport  and  acid  deposition  model  devel- 
opment at  ERT  since  1981,  and  before  that 
In  environmental  research  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  His  interest  in  acid 
deposition  stems  from  his  Involvement  In 
the  aquaeous-phase  chemistry  of  natural 
systems. 

Dr.  Young  Is  a  member  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  and  of  Sigma  XI,  the  sci- 
entific research  society.  His  doctorate  and 
M5.  are  In  environmental  engineering  sci- 
ence from  California  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy with  a  B.A.  In  chemistry  from  St.  Mary's 
College  In  Winona.  Minnesota. 

Dale  W.  Cole,  Ph.D.,  served  aa  the  panel's 
expert  on  forests  and  forest  soils.  Dr.  Cole  Is 
Aaaoclate  Dean  and  Professor  of  Forest 
Soils  at  the  College  of  r  orest  Resources  at 
the  University  of  Washington  In  Seattle, 
where  he  has  been  since  1983.  With  over  25 


years  experience  in  areas  relating  to  the 
mineral  cycling  of  forests,  he  has  published 
numerous  articles  and  papers.  Ten  years  ago 
he  began  studying  soil  acidification  and 
became  concerned  that  acid  deposition 
might  influence  natural  processes  of  miner- 
al cycling.  He  then  began  a  program  to  mon- 
itor the  rate  of  acid  deposition  and  to  Inves- 
tigate its  effects  on  soil. 

Dr.  Cole  Is  a  research  group  leader  of  the 
International  Union  of  Forest  Research  Or- 
ganizations and  a  member  of  the  American 
Geophysical  Union,  Ecological  Society  of 
America  and  other  organizations.  He  serves 
on  the  Forest  Effecte  Review  Panel  for  the 
Science  Advisory  Board  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency.  He  holds  a  doctorate 
in  forest  soils  from  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, an  M.S.  In  soils  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  a  B.S.  In  forestry  from  the 
University  of  Washington. 

Robert  W.  Brocksen,  Ph.D.,  provided  ex- 
pertise on  aquatic  ecosystems  for  the  study. 
He  was  Director  of  the  Wyoming  Water 
Center  and  Professor  of  Zoology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  at  Laramie.  In  this  posi- 
tion, he  initiated  research  to  determine  If 
acid  deposition  exIsU  at  high  elevation  lakes 
and  streams.  His  research  focuses  on  the  re- 
lease of  acidity  In  water  as  snow  melts  In 
the  spring  and  Ite  impact,  if  any,  upon  fish- 
eries. In  1986,  Dr.  Brocksen  took  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  University  of  Wyoming  to 
direct  the  Living  Lakes  Project,  an  eastern 
U.S.  lake  limning  program. 

When  acid  deposition  was  emerging  as  an 
issue  In  1978,  Dr.  Brocksen  was  Senior  Pro- 
gram Manager  for  Ecological  Studies  at  the 
Electric  Power  Research  Institute  In  Palo 
Alto,  California.  In  that  position,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  developing  research  programs 
relating  to  the  problem  of  acid  deposition  In 
various  parts  of  the  U.S. 

Dr.  Brocksen's  authoritative  research  on 
the  effects  of  water  quality  on  fish  and 
other  organisms  dates  from  his  post  as  As- 
sistant Professor  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Davis  in  1968.  Later,  he  served  as 
Adjunct  Associate  Professor  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Tennessee  and  was  also  Aquatic  Ecolo- 
gy Section  Head  of  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ences Division  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Labo- 
ratory In  Tennessee. 

His  doctorate  In  fisheries  physiology  and 
limnology,  an  M.S.  In  fisheries  toxicology 
and  B.S.  In  fisheries  are  from  Oregon  SUte 
University. 

Albert  L.  Page,  Ph.D..  served  as  the 
panel's  expert  on  soils  and  crops.  At  the 
University  of  California  in  Riverside  for  28 
years,  he  holds  three  titles  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  SoUs  and  Environmental  Sciences: 
Director  of  the  Program  of  Excellence  In 
Energy  Research,  Professor  of  Soil  Science 
and  Chemist.  For  the  past  five  years,  he  has 
been  Director  of  the  Program  of  Excellence 
in  Energy  Research— involving  studies  on 
acid  deposition,  soil  physics,  soil  chemistry 
and  soil  microbiology. 

Having  worked  on  a  number  of  projects 
for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Dr.  Page  became  familiar  with  acid  rain  In 
the  northeastern  U.S.  early  In  his  career.  In 
1965,  he  was  Involved  In  a  one-year  study  of 
170  lakes  In  the  Sierra  Nevada  region  of  the 
West.  Since  1980,  he  has  been  responsible 
for  a  follow-up  study  of  these  same  lakes. 

Dr.  Page  holds  a  doctorate  In  soil  science 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Davis 
and  a  B.A.  In  chemistry  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Riverside. 

Mohammed  M.  El-Amamy,  Ph.D.,  was  the 
panel's  advisors  on  soils  and  vegetation.  He 
is  a  Postdoctoral  Soil  Scientlat  at  the  Unl- 
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verslty  of  California  at  RJveraide  in  the  De- 
partment of  Sol!«  and  Environmental  Sci- 
ences. 

Since  1980.  he  has  been  Investigating  the 
effects  of  acid  deposition  on  stirface  and 
ground  water.  This  research  began  at  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  In  Menlo  Park. 
California,  where  he  studied  the  degrada- 
tion effect  of  pesticides  and  their  Interac- 
tion with  soils  and  ground  water. 

Dr.  El-Amamy's  doctorate  In  soil  chemis- 
try and  M.A.  In  soil  survey  and  classification 
are  from  the  University  of  California  at  Riv- 
erside. His  B.A.  In  soil  and  water  sciences  i> 
from  Alfatah  University  In  Ubya. 


As  you  can  see  these  six  Ph.D.'s  are 
all  from  the  West  and  collectively  pos- 
sess a  broad  range  of  expertise:  Dr. 
George  Hidy  has  specialized  in  atmos- 
pheric sciences  for  28  years;  Dr.  James 
Young  has  been  Involved  in  review  and 
analysis    of    precipitation    chemistry 
data  and  in  long-range  transport  and 
acid    deposition    model    development 
since  1981.  Dr.  David  Cole,  who  Is  asso- 
ciate dean  and  professor  of  forest  soils 
at  the  College  of  Forest  Resources  at 
the  University  of  Washington  in  Seat- 
tle, served  as  the  panel's  expert  on 
forest   and   forest   soils.    Dr.    Robert 
Brocksen.  the  director  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Water  Center  and  professor  of 
zoology  at  the  University  of  Wyoming 
at    Laramie,    provided    expertise    on 
aquatic  ecosystems  for  the  study.  Dr. 
Albert  Page,  professor  of  soil  scientist 
and  chemist  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia   in    Riverside,    served    as    the 
panel's  expert  on  soils  and  crops.  Dr. 
Mohammed  M.  EH-Amamy.  a  postdoc- 
toral soil  scientist  at  the  University  of 
California     at     Riverside,     was     the 
panel's  advisor  on  soils  and  vegetation. 
Thus  the  panel  contains  the  exper- 
tise to  analyze  both  atmospheric  proc- 
esses and  long-range  transport  ques- 
tions as  well  as  the  effects  of  any  dep- 
osition on  forests,  forest  soils,  aquatic 
ecosystems,  soils,  and  crops.  Each  of 
the  panel  members  possesses  impecca- 
ble qualifications  In  his  field  of  exper- 
tise. 

Next,  let  me  turn  to  the  panel's  con- 
clusions summarized  in  a  layman's  ver- 
sion of  the  study: 

CONCI.DSION8 

This  study  considers  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge about  acid  deposition  In  the  West  and 
Its  environmental  consequences.  Based  on 
available  Information,  there  Is  no  credible 
scientific  evidence  of  adverse  regional -scale 
ecosystem  effects  associated  with  acid  depo- 
sition In  the  West.  Without  such  evidence, 
incremental  Increases  In  emission  controls 
are  not  scientifically  supported. 

This  study  uses  specific  terminology  for 
the  processes  and  effects  of  acid  deposition, 
rather  than  the  general  term  acid  rain. 
When  used  precisely,  acid  rain  refers  to  the 
removal  of  acidic  chemicals,  such  as  oxides 
of  sulfur  and  nitrogen,  from  the  atmosphere 
only  by  preclpiutlon.  Acid  deposition,  on 
the  other  hand,  refers  to  the  removal  of 
chemicals  from  the  atmosphere  by  all  possi- 
ble processes.  Acid  deposition  includes  both 
wet  and  dry  deposition.  Wet  deposition  re- 
sults from  preclpiutlon,  such  as  rain,  snow 
and  haU.  Dry  deposition  resulu  from  the 
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absorption  of  acidic  gases  and  the  collection 
of  acidic  particles  on  surfaces.  Deposition 
also  may  result  from  moisture  collection  on 
surfaces  in  the  form  of  dew,  fog  and  clouds. 
Acidity  is  a  general  term  that  refers  to  hy- 
drogen ion  concentration  in  any  system  and 
is  expressed  as  pH. 

This  scientific  inquiry  focuses  on  the 
West's  pristine  mountain  regions  l>ecause  of 
their  valuable  recreational,  lumber  and  fish- 
ery resources,  but  does  not  ignore  the  de- 
serts. To  address  public  concern  about  wide- 
spread geographical  effects  of  acid  deposi- 
tion, and  regional  scale  was  chosen  for  this 
study.  Regional  refers  to  those  effects  and 
processes  of  acid  deposition  covering  dis- 
tances greater  than  60  miles  from  sources  of 
emissions  or  larger  than  400  square  miles  in 
potentially  affected  area. 

Conclusions  of  the  study  are  divided  into 
four  groups:  major  findings  plus  supporting 
conclusions  related  to  atmospheric  deposi- 
tion, terrestrial  ecosystems  and  aquatic  eco- 
systems. 

A.  MAJOR  COHCLUSIOIfS 

1.  Evidence  Indicates  that  region-wide  ef- 
fects of  acid  deposition  do  not  exist  in  the 
West,  and  none  are  expected  at  current 
levels  of  exposure. 

2.  There  are  no  comparative  studies  to  in- 
dicate that  western  ecosystems  are  more 
susceptible  to  damage  from  acid  deposition 
than  those  elsewhere.  In  western  ecosys- 
tems, natural  ecological  processes  are  the 
prime  cause  of  acidity  and  acid  neutralizing 
capacity. 

3.  Sulfur  is  an  inadequate  tracer  for  indi- 
cating acidity  in  the  West.  Other  manmade 
and  natural  chemicals,  particularly  nitrate, 
calcium  and  ammonia,  must  also  be  consid- 
ered. 

4.  Dry  deposition,  often  mentioned  as 
uniquely  large  when  compared  to  wet  depo- 
sition in  the  West,  is  not  necessarily  large  in 
susceptible  high  elevation  alpine  areas. 

5.  Acidity  is  commonly  identified  with 
sulfur  dioxide  gas  (SOi)  and  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen gases  (NO.).  Man-made  emissions  of  SO> 
in  the  West  have  decreased  sharply  for  the 
last  15  years  and  no  significant  increases  are 
expected  in  the  future.  NO,  emissions  are 
expected  to  increase  only  20  percent 
through  the  year  2000. 

ATMOSPHZRIC  DEPOSITIOlf 

1.  The  western  bioclimate  is  more  diverse 
and  can  be  extremely  variable  over  relative- 
ly short  distances.  Unlike  the  East,  the  West 
has  strong  precipitation  gradients:  wide- 
spread wet  and  arid  regions:  variable  annual 
precipitation:  dominant  winter-spring  snow 
in  alpine  areas:  cloud-fog  exposure  in  the 
coastal  mountains:  extremes  in  temperature 
and  humidity  gradients  and  sunlight:  as  well 
as  diverse  terrestrial  vegetation  within  su- 
bregions.  Current  analyses  treat  the  west 
uniformly,  but  the  West's  non-uniformity 
may  be  important  in  clarifying  potential 
acid  deposition  effects. 

2.  Precipitation  acidity  in  the  West  is  gen- 
erally within  the  range  of  natural  variabili- 
ty. Acidity  in  precipitation,  on  the  average. 
Is  10  percent  to  20  percent  of  that  in  the 
East. 

3.  Concentrations  of  sulfate  and  nitrate  in 
western  precipitation  lu-e  only  20  percent  to 
SO  percent  of  those  measured  in  the  north- 
eastern D.S. 

In  the  West,  sulfate  concentrations  in  pre- 
cipitation more  closely  correlate  with  the 
presence  of  calcium— rather  than  hydrogen 
ions  (acidity). 

Calcium  containing  minerals,  such  as  cal- 
cium sulfate  (gypaum),  in  wind-blown  soil 


dust  often  contribute  to  sulfate  concentra- 
tions in  precipitation.  Calcium  carbonate 
(limestone)  dust  often  reduces  acidity  by 
neutralization. 

Acidity  and  concentrations  of  sulfate,  ni- 
trate and  ammonium  ions  are  variable 
throughout  the  entire  West.  Concentrations 
of  hydrogen  ions  (acidity)  are  50  percent 
higher  during  spring  and  summer  and  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  lower  than  average 
values  during  the  fall  and  winter.  These  fac- 
tors must  be  considered  in  assessing  atmos- 
pheric deposition  data. 

Regional  wet  and  dry  deposition  of  sulfur 
in  the  West  is  below  levels  expected  to  cause 
adverse  ecological  effects.  E>ven  with  50  to 
100  percent  higher  man-made  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  15  to  30  years  ago,  there  have 
been  no  observed  acid  deposition  effects. 

Wet  sulfate  and  nitrate  deposition  is  gen- 
erally 10%  to  20%  of  that  in  regions  of  the 
eastern  United  States.  Hydrogen  ion  deposi- 
tion in  the  West  is  3  to  20  percent  of  that 
measured  in  the  E^t. 

6.  Region  wide  emission  of  SO}  NO.  and 
hydrocarbons  are  substantially  lower  in  the 
West  than  the  East-except  in  cities.  Western 
SO>  emissions  have  decreased  by  a  factor  of 
two  since  1970.  During  the  same  period, 
NOX  emissions  have  increased  by  50  percent 
primarily  as  a  result  of  increased  transpor- 
tation and  urban  activities.  By  the  year 
2000,  SOi  emissions  will  increase  only  slight- 
ly, and  NO.  is  projected  to  increase  by  only 
20  percent. 

7.  Source-receptor  relationships  are  not 
well-defined  in  the  West,  largely  resulting 
from  poor  characterization  of  transport 
winds  in  mountainous  terrain  and  the  lackL 
of  geographically  representative  data.  For 
example,  evidence  of  a  hypothesized  rela- 
tionship between  southwestern  smelter  SO> 
emissions  and  wet  sulfate  deposition  over 
the  intermountaln  region  is  circumstantial 
and  not  verified.  There  is  no  accepted  link 
between  long-range  transport  of  emission 
and  wet  sulfate  deposition  in  the  West. 

8.  Sulfur-to-nltrogen  (S/N)  emission  ratios 
are  less  than  deposition  ratios.  Three  possi- 
bilities may  explain  the  mechanism  that  in- 
creases sulfur  or  decreases  nitrogen  in  pre- 
cipitation compared  to  man-made  emissions: 
Sulfur  in  soil  dust  may  be  an  unaccounted 
for  national  source  of  sulfate  in  precipita- 
tion: nitrogen  loss  by  dry  deposition  may  be 
more  rapid  than  sulfur  loss;  sulfur  may  be 
more  effectively  scavenged  in  clouds  and 
precipitation  than  nitrogen.  In  addition,  S/ 
N  emission  ratios  are  more  variable  than 
precipitation  ratios.  These  observations 
imply  that  there  is  no  direct  relationship  be- 
tween man-made  emissions  and  deposition 
rates  which  is  consistent  throughout  the 
western  region. 

9.  Dry  deposition  is  not  necessarily  more 
predominant  than  wet  deposition  in  suscep- 
tible western  areas.  It  is  highly  variable 
with  the  heaviest  influence  near  emission 
sources  or  in  arid  areas. 

10.  Nitrate  is  not  generally  found  in  great- 
er proportion  to  sulfate  in  the  West  as  has 
l>een  previously  believed. 

C.  TERRESTRIAL  ECOSYSTKltS 

1.  In  the  West,  approximately  88  percent 
of  surveyed  soils  are  well  buffered  and, 
therefore,  not  susceptible  to  changes  due  to 
current  or  projected  levels  of  acid  deposi- 
tion. There  is  no  evidence  that  surveyed 
soils,  forests  or  crops  in  the  West  have  been 
affected  by  acid  deposition.  The  potential 
for  adverse  effects  on  western  soils  is  small 
due  to  low  levels  of  acid  deposition  and  the 
natural  chemical  processes  in  soils. 
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2.  Acid  prcxluction  from  natural  processes 
in  western  soils  are  generally  more  Impor- 
tant and  significantly  greater  than  acidity 
from  atmospheric  sources. 

3.  Western  forest  soils  are  relatively  insen- 
sitive to  acid  deposition.  Although  extensive 
acidification  occurs  naturally  in  western 
forest  soils,  most  of  the  acidity  from  all 
sources  is  neutralized  by  natural  buffering 
mechanisms. 

4.  Nitrogen  and  sulfur  deposited  in  pre- 
cipitation may  help  to  fertilize  native  vege- 
tation and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  commercial 
crotK. 

5.  Prom  the  1950's  to  the  present,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  acid  pecipitation  has  dam- 
aged crops  or  reduced  their  yields.  In  fact, 
crop  yields  have  increased  every  decade 
from  the  1950's  to  the  present. 

6.  The  amount  of  acidity  deposited  onto 
cropland  from  precipitation  is  small  com- 
pared to  amounts  of  acidity  generated  by 
ammonia  fertilizers  and  natiiral  processes  in 
soil.  This  acidification  of  cropland  resulting 
from  natural  processes  is  routinely  and 
easUy  neutralized  by  liming. 

7.  Atmospheric  gases  and  particles  can  in- 
fluence vegetation  by  direct  exposure,  but 
only  at  ambient  air  concentrations  much 
higher  than  those  found  regionally  in 
remote  western  areas. 

8.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  regional 
forest  damage  due  to  acid  deposition  in  the 
West.  Some  forest  vegetation,  especially 
ponderosa  pine  in  southern  California, 
shows  injury  from  prevailing  atmospheric 
ozone  levels. 

D.  AQUATIC  ECOSYSTKMS 

1.  No  credible  scientific  information— 
either  regionally  or  from  specific  sites— sug- 
gests that  present  levels  of  deposition  are 
acidifying  any  sensitive  high  elevation  water 
bodies  in  the  West. 

2.  The  level  of  acidity  and  chemical  com- 
position of  western  surface  waters  depends 
largely  on  interacting  man-made  as  well  as 
natural  factors,  such  as  bedrock  geology, 
soil  characteristics,  lake  sediment  interac- 
tions, precipitation,  deposition  and  land  use. 

As  indicated  from  the  above  excerpt, 
the  panel  concludes  that  "there  is  no 
credible  scientific  evidence  of  adverse 
regional-scale  ecosystem  effects  associ- 
ated with  acid  deposition  in  the  West." 
Furthermore,  "made-made  emissions 
of  SOj  in  the  West  have  decreased 
sharply  for  the  last  15  years  and  no 
significant  increases  are  expected  in 
the  future.  NO,  emissions  are  expected 
to  increase  only  20  percent  through 
the  year  2000."  The  study  then  pro- 
ceeds with  more  specific  conclusions 
on  atmospheric  deposition,  terrestrial 
ecosystems,  and  aquatic  ecosystems. 

Mr.  President,  this  study  should  be 
of  great  value  to  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  when  and  if  the  acid 
deposition  matter  is  reopened.  These 
scientists  have  demonstrated  that 
there  are  basic  scientific  differences 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  Re- 
gardless of  what  President  Reagan  and 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney  may  discuss 
concerning  the  Northeast  boundary 
line,  there  is  no  problem  in  the  West 
which  requires  Federal  interference. 
The  West  bums  coal  with  a  lower  SOi 
content:  it  has  installed  more  scrub- 
bers proportionately:  and  it  has  much 


cleaner  air.  I  for  one  want  to  keep 
clean  air  in  the  West,  but  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  by  this  study  that 
any  emission  control  program  to  retro- 
fit existing  stationary  sources  in  the 
West  would  not  be  scientifically  sound 
or  economically  Justified. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  both  the  EPA  and  the  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  the  Interested  con- 
gressional committees  will  carefully 
analyze  and  absorb  this  new  study  of 
"Acid  Deposition  in  the  West— A  Sci- 
entific Assessment."* 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
•  Mr.   HATCH.   Mr.   President,  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  requires  that  each 
committee  of  the  Senate  publish  its 
rtiles  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year.    Therefore.    I    submit    for    the 
Record  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Sknatx  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources 
(Orrln  O.  Hatch.  Chairman) 

rules  op  PROCXDinUC  <AS  amended  FEBRUARY 
1«,  1B83) 


Rule  1.— Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Rule 
XXVI,  paragraph  5,  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  regular  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  held  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month,  at  10:00 
a-m.,  in  room  SD  430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  Chairman  may.  upon  proper 
notice,  call  such  additional  meetings  as  he 
may  deem  necessary. 

Rule  2.-The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  of  a  subcommittee,  or  if  the  Chairman  is 
not  present,  the  ranking  Majority  member 
present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 

Rule  3.— Meetings  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee,  including  meetings  to  con- 
duct hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  and  (d)  of  Rule  26.6  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Rule  4.— (a)  Subject  to  paragraph  (b),  one- 
third  of  the  membership  of  the  Conunittee, 
actually  present,  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business.  Any 
quorum  of  the  Committee  which  is  com- 
posed of  leas  than  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  include  at  least 
one  member  of  the  Majority  and  one 
member  of  the  Minority. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  sub- 
committee, actually  present,  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
business:  provided,  no  measure  or  matter 
shaU  be  ordered  reported  unless  such  major- 
ity shall  include  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Minority  who  is  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. If,  at  any  subcommittee  meeting,  a 
measxire  or  matter  cannot  be  ordered  re- 
ported because  of  the  absence  of  such  a  Mi- 
nority member,  the  measure  or  matter  shall 
lay  over  for  a  day.  If  the  presence  of  a 
member  of  the  Minority  is  not  then  ob- 
tained, a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
aubcommlttee.  actually  present,  may  order 
such  measure  or  matter  reported. 

(c)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
reported  from  the  Committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  is  actually  present  at  the 
time  such  action  is  taken. 


Rule  5.— With  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee, 
one  member  thereof  may  conduct  public 
hearings  other  than  taking  sworn  testimo- 
ny. 

Rule  6.— Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on 
all  measures  and  matters  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  if  the  absent 
member  has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  he  is  being  recorded  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  so  recorded. 
While  proxies  may  be  voted  on  a  motion  to 
report  a  measure  or  matter  from  the  Com- 
mittee, such  a  motion  shall  also  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
who  are  actually  present  at  the  time  such 
action  is  taken. 

The  Committee  may  poll  any  matters  of 
Committee  business  as  a  matter  of  unani- 
mous consent;  provided  that  every  member 
is  polled  and  every  poll  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  questions: 

(1)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  to  poll  the 
proposal:  and 

(2)  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  proposal. 
Rule  7.— There  shall  be  prepared  and  kept 

a  complete  transcript  or  electronic  record- 
ing adequate  to  fully  record  the  proceedings 
of  each  Committee  or  subcommittee  meet- 
ing or  conference  whether  or  not  such  meet- 
ings or  any  part  thereof  is  closed  pursuant 
to  the  specific  provisions  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (d)  of  Rule  26.5  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  unless  a  majority  of  said 
members  vote  to  forgo  such  a  record.  Such 
records  shall  conUin  the  vote  cast  by  each 
member  of  the  Conunittee  or  subconunittee 
on  any  question  on  which  a  'yea  and  nay" 
vote  is  demanded,  and  shall  be  available  for 
Inspection  by  any  Committee  member.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Committee,  or  the  Clerk's  des- 
ignee, shall  have  the  responsibility  to  make 
appropriate  arrangementa  to  Implement 
this  Rule. 

Rule  8.— The  Committee  and  each  sub- 
committee shall  vmdertake,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  Rule  XXVI,  paragraph  4. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
issue  public  announcement  of  any  hearing  it 
Intends  to  hold  at  least  one  week  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  such  hearing. 

Rule  9.— The  Committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  require  all 
witnesses  heard  before  it  to  file  written 
statements  of  their  proposed  testimony  at 
least  24  hours  before  a  hearing,  unless  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  Minority 
member  determine  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  failure  to  so  file,  and  to  limit  their  oral 
presentation  to  brief  summaries  of  their  ar- 
gumenU.  The  presiding  officer  at  any  hear- 
ing is  authorized  to  limit  the  time  of  each 
witness  appearing  before  the  Committee  or 
a  subcommittee.  The  Committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  unti- 
lize  testimony  previously  taken  on  bills  and 
measures  similar  to  those  before  it  for  con- 
sideration. 

Rule  10.— Should  a  subcommittee  fall  to 
report  back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any 
measure  with  in  the  reasonable  time,  the 
Chairman  may  withdraw  the  measure  for 
such  subcommittee  and  report  that  fact  to 
the  full  Committee  for  further  disposition. 

Rule  11.— No  subcommittee  may  schedule 
a  meeting  or  hearing  at  a  time  designated 
for  a  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee. No  more  than  one  subcommittee  execu- 
tive meeting  may  be  held  at  the  same  time. 
Rule  12.-It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Chairman  in  accordance  with  section  138(c) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  to  report  or  caused  to  be 
reported  to  the  Senate,  any  measure  or  rec- 


ommendation approved  by  the  Committee 
and  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken,  neceaaary 
steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote  In  the 
Senate. 

Rule  13.— Whenever  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  is  closed  punu- 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  or  (d) 
of  Rule  26.5  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  no  person  other  than  members  of 
the  Committee,  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee,  and  designated  assistants  to 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  such  closed  session,  except  by 
special  dispensation  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  or  the  Chairman  thereof. 

Rule  14.— The  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  a  subcommittee  shall  be  empowered 
to  adjourn  any  meeting  of  the  Committee  or 
a  subcommittee  if  a  quorum  is  not  present 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  sched- 
uled for  such  meeting. 

Rule  15.— Whenever  a  bill  or  Joint  reaolu- 
ton  repealing  or  amending  any  statute  or 
part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  for  final  consideration, 
the  Clerk  shall  place  before  each  member  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  a  print  of 
the  statute  or  the  part  or  section  thereof  to 
be  amended  or  replaced  showing  by  strick- 
en-through type,  the  part  or  paru  to  be 
omitted,  and  in  italics,  the  matter  propoaed 
to  be  added. 

Rule  16.— An  appropriate  opportunity 
shall  be  given  the  Minority  to  examine  the 
proposed  text  of  Committee  reports  prior  to 
their  filing  or  publication.  In  the  event 
there  are  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views,  an  appropriate  opportunity 
shall  be  given  the  Majority  to  examine  the 
proposed  text  prior  to  filing  or  publication. 
Rule  17.— (a)  The  Conunittee,  or  any  sub- 
committee, may  issue  subpoenas,  or  hold 
hearings  to  take  sworn  testimony  or  hear 
subpoenaed  witnesses,  only  if  such  investi- 
gative activity  has  been  authorized  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing 
to  take  sworn  testimony  or  hear  subpoenaed 
witnesses,  three  members  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum: 
provided,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  a  single 
member  may  hear  subpoenaed  witnesses  or 
take  sworn  testimony. 

(c)  The  Committee  may.  by  a  majority 
vote,  delegate  the  authority  to  issue  subpoe- 
nas to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee,  or  to  any  member  designated 
by  such  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
each  subpoena,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee, 
and  any  other  member  so  requesting.  shaU 
be  notified  regarding  the  identity  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  will  be  issued  and  the 
nature  of  the  information  sought  and  iu  re- 
lationship to  the  authorized  Investigative 
activity,  except  where  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee,  in  consultation 
with  the  ranking  minority  member,  deter- 
mines that  such  notice  would  unduly 
Impede  the  investigation.  All  information 
obtained  pursuant  to  such  investigative  ac- 
tivity shall  be  made  available  as  promptly  as 
possible  to  each  member  of  the  Committee 
requesting  same,  or  to  any  aisUtant  to  a 
member  of  the  Committee  designated  by 
such  member  In  writing,  but  the  use  of  any 
such  information  is  subject  to  restrictions 
Imposed  by  the  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Such 
Information,  to  the  extent  that  It  U  relevant 
to  the  Investigation  shall,  if  requested  by  a 
member,  be  iummarlied  In  writing  as  soon 
u  practicable.  Upon  the  request  of  any 
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member,  the  Chalnnan  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  shall  c&ll  afi  executive  session 
to  discuss  such  investig»Uve  activity  or  the 
issuance  of  any  subpoena  in  connection 
therewith. 

(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  testify  at  a 
hearing,  or  any  witness  giving  sworn  testi- 
mony, may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of 
his  own  choosing  who  shall  be  permitted, 
while  the  witness  is  testifying,  to  advise  him 
of  his  legal  rights. 

(3)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  in  an  execu- 
tive hearing,  or  any  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  an  executive  hearing,  shall  be 
made  public,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  or  by 
way  of  summary,  unless  authorized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee. 

Rule  18.— Presidential  nominees  shall 
submit  a  statement  of  their  background  and 
financial  interests,  including  the  financial 
interests  of  their  spouse  and  children  living 
in  their  household,  on  a  form  approved  by 
the  Committee  which  shall  be  sworn  to  as  to 
its  completeness  and  accuracy.  The  Commit- 
tee form  shall  be  in  two  parts — 

(I)  information  relating  to  employment, 
education  and  background  of  the  nominee 
relating  to  the  position  to  which  the  individ- 
ual is  nominated,  and  which  is  to  be  made 
public;  and. 

(II)  information  relating  to  financial  and 
other  background  of  the  nominee,  to  be 
made  public  when  the  Committee  deter- 
mines that  such  information  bears  directly 
on  the  nominee's  qualifications  to  hold  the 
position  to  which  the  individual  is  nominat- 
ed. 

Information  relating  to  background  and 
financial  interests  (Part  I  and  II)  shall  not 
be  requireii  of  (a)  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Corps;  and  (b)  nominees  for  less 
than  full-time  appointments  to  councils, 
commissions  or  boards  when  the  Committee 
determines  that  some  or  all  of  the  informa- 
tion is  not  relevant  to  the  nature  of  the  po- 
sition. Information  relating  to  other  back- 
ground and  financial  interests  (Part  II) 
shall  not  be  required  of  any  nominee  when 
the  Committee  determines  that  it  is  not  rel- 
evant to  the  nature  of  the  position. 

Committee  action  on  a  nomination,  in- 
cluding hearings  or  meetings  to  consider  a 
motion  to  recommend  confirmation,  shall 
not  be  initiated  until  at  least  five  days  after 
the  nominee  submits  the  form  required  by 
this  riile  unless  the  Chairman,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  ranking  minority  member, 
waives  this  waiting  period. 

Rule  19.— Subject  to  statutory  require- 
ments imposed  on  the  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  procedure,  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  be  changed,  modified,  amended  or 
suspended  at  any  time:  provided,  not  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership 
so  determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with  due 
notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called  for 
that  purpose. 

Rule  20.— In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 


JMI 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
here  we  are  on  March  20,  1986— it  is 
National  Agriculture  Day.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  find  it  difficult  to  commemo- 
rate or  celebrate  this  day  in  light  of 


the  very  serious  problems  in  the  farm- 
ing conununity. 

The  huge  surpluses  of  commodities 
that  overhang  agricultural  markets 
have  caused  nearly  all  crop  prices  to 
drop  during  1985.  At  the  end  of  the 
1985-86  marketing  year,  carryover 
stocks  as  a  percent  of  current  anmmi 
use  are  about  43  percent  for  com  and 
80  percent  for  wheat. 

Growing  stockpiles  combined  with 
declining  exports  make  prospects  for 
the  futiu^  less  than  bright.  A  recent 
issue  of  "Outlook  for  U.S.  Agriculture 
Exports,"  published  by  USD  A.  esti- 
mates the  value  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  at  $28  billion,  which  is  10  per- 
cent below  the  1985  value  and  $1  bil- 
lion less  than  the  December  estimate. 
U.S.  exports  of  all  major  grains  are 
running  29  percent  behind  exports  a 
year  ago. 

Because  the  dollar  has  declined  by 
at  least  30  percent  from  its  high  p>oint 
in  early  1985,  it  is  difficult  to  blame 
the  strong  dollar  for  declining  U.S.  ex- 
ports. We  need  to  evaluate  other  fac- 
tors that  are  contributing  to  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  farm  economy. 

The  1985  farm  biU  is  intended  to 
make  U.S.  farmers  competitive  in  the 
international  marketplace.  The  farm 
bill  lowers  loan  rates  and  provides 
export  incentives.  However,  thus  far 
we  continue  to  see  reductions  in  net 
farm  income  and  increasing  farm  fore- 
closures. 

Farmers,  of  course,  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  are  suffering  from  a  weak 
agricultural  economy.  In  my  home 
State  of  Nebraska,  15  banks  have  been 
closed  in  the  last  15  months.  Because 
land  values  are  expected  to  decline 
fiuther,  these  banks'  security  interest 
will  continue  to  erode.  Credit  availabil- 
ity remains  a  problem— farmers  are 
now  having  tremendous  difficulties  ob- 
taining loans  for  spring  planting. 

I  do  not  see  anything  that  is  going  to 
turn  things  around  unless  the  adminis- 
tration makes  use  of  the  mechanism 
contained  in  the  farm  bill  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intent  of  Congress.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  use  the 
export  bonus  program  to  give  away 
surplus  stocks.  USDA  can  also  make 
use  of  surplus  commodities  for  produc- 
tion of  ethanol.  There  are  many  tools 
contained  in  the  farm  bill  that  USDA 
can  lise  to  benefit  our  farmers.  The 
administration  must  wake  up  before  it 
is  too  late.  We  no  longer  have  a  farm 
crisis  that  affects  a  few  States  in  the 
Midwest.  The  problem  goes  to  the  very 
fabric  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  the  ad- 
ministration to  use  all  the  tools  at  its 
disposal  to  give  farmers  a  chance  to 
survive  these  stressful  times.* 


REDUCING  THE  SOVIET  MISSION 
TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  note  that  by  ordering  a 


reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Soviet  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations,  the  admin- 
istration has  done  something  fully 
warranted  and  long  overdue.  But  the 
administration  could  have  been  far 
more  explicit  in  highlighting  the  need 
for  this  order. 

Since  the  Rockefeller  Commission 
report  of  1975.  it  has  been  public 
knowledge  that  personnel  at  the 
Soviet  Mission  have  invaded  our  tele- 
phone system.  Together  with  the 
other  espionage  activities  these  per- 
sonnel conduct  on  a  massive  scale,  in 
direct  violation  of  their  obligations 
imder  the  U.N.  Charter,  such  viola- 
tions make  it  both  proper  and  essen- 
tial to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
Mission. 

Soviet  officials  claim  otherwise.  On 
ABC  News'  "This  Week  With  David 
Brinkley"  of  March  16.  1986.  Ambassa- 
dor Vassiliy  Safronchuk- acting  per- 
manent representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  United  Nations— dis- 
missed concerns  over  such  espionage 
as  "utter  nonsense."  He  also  argued 
that  we  have  no  right  to  order  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Mission  under  the 
terms  of  the  Charter  and  the  1947 
U.N.  Headquarters  Agreement. 

The  time  has  come  to  be  explicit 
about  why  these  Soviet  claims  are 
false.  On  the  Brinkley  telecast,  where 
Senator  Cohzh  and  I  also  appeared, 
we  noted  that  the  evidence  of  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  and  other  espio- 
nage activities  by  Soviet  mission  per- 
sonnel is  incontrovertible.  We  also 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  is 
fully  within  its  rights  to  order  a  reduc- 
tion in  such  personnel.  I  noted  that 
"the  Headquarters  Agreement  specifi- 
cally states  that  behavior  outside  of 
official  duties  is  governed  by  American 
law.  and  tapping  telephones  is  a  viola- 
tion of  our  law."  Senator  Cohen  added 
the  following: 

There  is  a  provision  in  Public  Law  357  and 
Article  VI  which  says  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  agreement  dealing  with  the 
United  States  serving  as  host  nation  shall  in 
any  way  abridge  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  its  own  national  security. 

Yesterday  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished letters  written  by  Senator 
Leahy,  Senator  Cohen,  and  me  that 
further  describe  the  improper  activi- 
ties of  Soviet  Mission  personnel,  and 
the  legal  Justifications  for  the  admin- 
istration's order.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  these  letters  be  entered  into  the 
Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  19,  1986] 

U.S.  Has  the  Right  to  Lmrr  Sovikt  U.N. 
Mission 
To  the  Editor 

As  the  authors  of  a  bill.  8.1773.  to  limit 
the  size  of  the  Soviet  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  we  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
March  II  news  article  "U.N.  Experts  Debate 
U.S.  Order  to  Moscow."  The  article  dealt 
with  legal  issues  relating  to  the  State  De- 
partment announcement  on  March  7  that 


the  Soviets  would  have  to  cut  their  U.N. 
Mission  personnel  from  275  down  to  170. 

The  F.B.I,  has  sUted  publicly  that  the  So- 
viets employ  a  large  percentage  of  their  Mis- 
sion for  espionage  purposes.  Actions  by  the 
Administration  and  Congress  to  limit  the  of- 
ficial representation  in  the  U.8.  from  coun- 
tries that  engage  In  such  hostUe  intelligence 
activities  represent  a  determination  to 
counter  espionage  operations  run  under  dip- 
lomatic and  other  official  cover. 

We  believe  that  limiting  the  size  of  the 
Soviet  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  is  both 
consistent  with  international  agreements 
and  a  valid  exercise  of  our  country's  right  to 
protect  iU  national  Interests  while  playing 
host  to  the  U.N.  When  we  introduced  S.1773 
last  Oct.  18,  we  submitted  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  legal  Issues.  This  included  exten- 
sive citations  from  U.S.  Government  and 
U.N.  sources  on  the  application  of  the  U.N. 
Headquarters  Agreement  of  1947. 

Neither  the  Headquarters  Agreement  nor 
the  Convention  on  the  Privileges  and  Immu- 
nities of  the  U.N.  (signed  In  1946  but  con- 
sented to  by  the  Senate  in  1970)  refers  spe- 
cifically to  the  power  of  the  host  govern- 
ment to  limit  the  size  of  national  missions 
to  the  U.N. 

The  U.S.  Government,  however,  expressed 
a  reservation  to  the  convention  which  made 
it  clear  that  U.S.  immigration  laws  take 
precedence  over  the  convention  In  the  case 
of  any  person  "who  abused  his  privileges  of 
residence  by  activities  ouUide  his  official  ca- 
pacity." The  \3&.  also  sUted  with  reference 
to  the  Headquarters  Agreement  that, 
"Nothing  .  .  .  shall  be  construed  as  In  any 
way  diminishing,  abridging,  or  weakening 
the  right  of  the  United  SUtes  to  safeguard 
its  own  security"  or  to  control  the  move- 
ment of  foreign  personnel  outside  the  vicini- 
ty of  U.N.  Headquarters.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  consistently  Interpreted  the  clause 
concerning  security  as  providing  independ- 
ent authority  to  limit  the  admission,  and 
not  merely  restrict  the  movement,  of  the 
staff  of  national  missions. 

The  claim  has  been  advanced  that  the 
U.S.  may  act  against  the  admission  of  par- 
ticular persons  but  not  with  respect  to  the 
overall  size  of  missions.  In  fact,  as  host 
country,  the  U.S.  has  the  Inherent  power  to 
regulate  such  missions  when  their  size  and 
the  conduct  of  their  personnel  raise  legiti- 
mate national  security  concerns. 

As  your  editorial  topic  "U.N.  Countdown" 
(March  12)  Indicates,  the  obvious  touch- 
stone here  is  reasonableness.  We  agree  that 
the  size  of  the  Soviet  Mission  to  the  U.N. 
greatly  exceeds  what  is  reasonably  required 
for  Its  legitimate  functions  at  the  U.N.,  espe- 
cially when  viewed  against  the  sizes  of  other 
national  missions.— Senator  Patrick  Liahy, 
William  S.  Cohzm,  Washington,  March  12, 
1986. 

(The  writers  are  members  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.) 

To  the  Editor: 

The  State  Department  could  have  made  a 
much  stronger  case  for  reducing  Soviet  per- 
sonnel at  the  United  Nations.  The  depart- 
ment noted  that  such  personnel  "engage  In 
activities  unrelated  to  U.N.  business.  Includ- 
ing espionage."  But  we  should  have  been  far 
more  explicit:  they  Invade  our  telephone 
system  on  a  massive  scale,  violating  both 
our  laws  and  our  rights. 

This  illegal  activity  has  been  public 
knowledge  since  the  Rockefeller  report  of 
1976.  Arkady  Shevchenko  (former  Under 
Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.)  writes  that 
by  197S.  the  Soviet  Mission  already  "bristled 


with  antennas  for  listening  to  American 
conversations,"  and  that  this  technological 
espionage  "mushroomed." 

Questions  are  arising  as  to  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  Administration's  cutback 
order.  They  need  not.  The  facu  of  the  case 
would  be  clear.  If  only  the  Department  of 
State  would  simply  set  them  forth.— Dakul 
Patrick  Moymihah.  Senator  from  New 
York,  Washington,  March  II,  1986.* 


NA-nONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  today  is  Na- 
tional Agriculture  Day.  Recently,  we 
completed  action  on  the  technical  cor- 
rections to  the  1985  farm  bill,  and 
soon  we  will  complete  action  on  the 
CCC  supplemental  appropriation 
measure.  I  believe  we  are  nearing 
agreement  with  the  House  over  this 
matter,  and  I  look  forward  to  enabling 
our  Nation's  farmers  to  start  planting 
their  crops  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
what  Federal  farm  policy  will  be  this 
year— and  for  the  next  several  years. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  use  today  to  ele- 
vate public  awamess  of  the  need  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  prosperous  agri- 
cultural industry,  something  we  in 
Congress  have  been  trying  to  accom- 
plish. I  believe  we  have.  Last  year,  we 
passed  the  most  expansive  farm  bill  in 
this  Nation's  history.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  the  support  and  tools  neces- 
sary to  recapture  those  agricultural 
export  markets  which  we  have  lost 
and  to  prevent  the  further  erosion  of 
our  agricultural  export  trade. 

Ours  is  the  most  productive  and  ad- 
vanced agricultural  Industry  in  the 
world,  and  this  is  something  of  which 
we  can  be  proud.  It  is  important  that 
we.  as  a  nation,  continue  to  work  to- 
gether to  overcome  the  pitfaills  that 
have  beset  our  farm  policies  in  the 
past.  In  recent  years,  we  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  this  direction, 
but  I  believe  that  although  we  have 
worked  hard  these  last  few  months  to 
craft  a  practicable  farm  bill  for  1986, 
we  have  much  more  ground  to  break. 

In  the  years  ahead  we  must  work 
hard  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
American  farmer  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  we  can.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  New  York  State  producers 
have  maintained  impressive  figures  in 
several  areas  of  farming.  New  York  is 
ranked  first  in  the  Nation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  creamed  cottage  cheese  and 
cabbage  for  kraut;  second  in  the  pro- 
duction of  apples,  com  for  silage,  fresh 
market  sweet  com.  Itallam  cheeses, 
low-fat  cottage  cheese,  maple  syrup, 
tart  cherries,  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts; third  in  the  production  of  all 
cheeses,  milk,  cabbage  for  market:  and 
fourth  in  pears,  celery,  onions,  ice 
cream,  and  more. 

The  bounties  from  New  York  are  to 
be  shared.  This  fact  has  been  made 
very  clear  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  when, 
for  the  last  4  years.  I  have  sponsored 


the  aiuiual  Farm  Harvest  Day.  This 
event  attracts  greater  participation 
each  year  from  New  York  prcxlucers. 
as  well  as  from  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  Congressmen.  Capitol  Hill 
staffers,  and  many  others.  Tables  are 
lined  up  end  on  end.  each  filled  with 
New  York  produce— from  baskets  of 
milk,  cheese,  apples,  pork,  to  maple 
syrup,  wine,  ice  cream.  Long  Island 
duckling,  and  countless  other  products 
which  are  donated  by  more  than  100 
New  York  producers.  Everyone  who 
attends,  and  there  were  in  excess  of 
800  this  year,  returns  home  with  ai 
much  food  as  they  can  physically 
carry. 

Today  Is  a  day  to  be  thankful  for 
bountiful  crops.  It  is  an  occasion  to 
elevate  public  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  our  agricultural  Industry,  of 
the  Importance  of  the  American 
fanner,  and  of  the  need  to  keep  them 
and  the  industry  strong,  healthy,  and 
prosperous.* 


BENIAMIN  AND  TANIA  BOGOL- 
MOLNY:  A  CRITICAL  REFUSE- 
NIK  CASE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  from  a  number  of  friends  about 
a  refusenik  family  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Beniamln  and  Tania  Bogolmolny. 
whose  situation  is  crucial.  Cases  of 
Soviet  violations  of  human  rights  are 
always  poignant,  but  cases  in  which  a 
refusenik  Is  criticaUy  ill  are  especially 
dire. 

Beniamln  Bogolmolny  has  the  dubi- 
ous distinction  of  being  the  world's 
"most  patient  refusenik"  as  he  was 
called  by  the  Gulness  Book  of  World's 
Records.  Beniamln  first  applied  to 
emigrate  with  his  parents  In  1968.  His 
parents  and  his  sisters  were  allowed  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  in  1970  while  Benia- 
mln was  In  the  army.  He  then  applied 
on  his  own  in  1972.  Beniamln  has 
wsdted  for  20  years  to  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

In  1979.  Beniamln  married  Tania.  In 
December  of  1985.  Tania  underwent  a 
mastectomy  operation  for  breast 
cancer.  The  most  recent  diagnosis  re- 
vealed that  the  cancer  had  spread  to 
Tanla's  lymph  system.  Tania's  situa- 
tion is  worsening.  Allowing  Tania  and 
Beniamln  to  Join  Benlamln's  family  in 
Israel  is  consistent  with  the  Soviet 
policy  of  family  reunification. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  grant  permission  to  the  Bogol- 
molny family  in  keeping  with  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev's  statement  In 
which  he  declared  that  humanlUrlan 
cases  win  be  resolved  in  the  "spirit  of 
cooperation."* 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
POINT  PLEASANT  BEACH 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
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the  Borough  of  Point  Pleasant  Beach 
as  it  celebrates  its  100th  anniversary. 

Since  its  incorporation  on  June  12, 
1886,  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Legisla- 
ture, Point  Pleasant  Beach  has 
become  one  of  New  Jersey's  loveliest 
resort  areas,  home  of  many  fine  res- 
taurants and  seafood  specialty  mar- 
kets, a  principal  center  in  the  State  for 
the  sale  of  pleasure  and  commercial 
boats,  and  an  area  offering  some  of 
the  best  fishing,  boating,  and  swim- 
ming along  the  entire  shore. 

Point  Pleasant  Beach  has  much  to 
offer  to  its  year-round  residents  as 
well  as  to  the  thousands  of  visitors 
who  return  summer  after  summer.  I 
salute  Point  Pleasant  Beach  as  it  cele- 
brates 100  years  of  progress  and  I 
extend  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  in  the  future.* 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonrni. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  TTiirT.n  AT  THE  DESK-S.  2216 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl 
introduced  by  Senator  Stevens  today, 
to  designate  September  17,  1987,  as 
"Constitution  Day,"  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  close  of  business  on 
Monday,  March  24,  1986.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF  H.R. 
3773 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  HJl. 
3773,  the  Federal  Technology  Transfer 
Act  of  1985  is  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar,  it  be  sequentially  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  a 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  30  calen- 
dar days,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing sections  4,  5,  6.  and  7;  and  that  if 
HJl.  3773  is  not  reported  at  such  time, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  shall  be  im- 
mediately discharged  of  further  con- 
sideration thereof,  and  the  bill  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


stand  in  recess  untU  the  hour  of  10 
aon.  on  Friday.  March  21.  1986. 

RBCOGRITION  OF  CERTAIN  SKIf  ATORS 

Following  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each  for  special 
orders:  Senators  Hawkins,  Proxmirz, 
Badcus,  and  Sarbanes. 

ROUnilK  morning  BUSINKSS  ONTIL  10:30  AJI. 

Following  the  special  orders  just 
identified,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 


JMI 


1  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
following  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  resume  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  S.  1017,  the  regional  airi>ort 
bill. 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  at 
11  a.m.,  a  live  quonmi  will  begin.  Fol- 
lowing the  quorum,  a  cloture  vote  will 
occur  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  S. 
1017,  the  regional  airport  bill.  If  clo- 
ture is  invoked,  the  Senate  will  remain 
on  the  motion  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  Therefore,  roUcall  votes  could 
occur. 

Also,  the  Senate  could  be  asked  to 
turn  to  any  other  legislative  or  execu- 
tive items  cleared  for  action. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader,  the  rollcall  vote  on 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  would 
occur  at  about  11:25  or  11:30? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  would  be  a  correct  range 
for  that  vote. 

Bfr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

B£r.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
advise  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  we  are  attempting  at 
this  time  to  clear  a  60-day  extension  of 
the  Superfund  Program  which  other- 
wise will  expire  on  April  1.  Since  the 
House  has  now  made  the  decision,  ap- 
parently, that  they  are  going  to  be  in 
session  only  in  pro  forma  fashion  after 
tonight  until  after  the  Easter  recess, 
we  think  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
where  we  must  extend  Superfund  or 
else  it  will  nm  out  of  funds  on  April  1 
and  no  further  site  cleanups  will  be 
done  and  the  contracting  out  will  be 
terminated,  which  I  think  is  a  result 
that  none  of  us  wish  to  see. 

The  House,  at  the  present  moment, 
is  voting  on  the  reconciliation  issue 
and  we  will  see  the  outcome  of  that 
very  shortly.  But,  indeed,  they  will  be 
going  out,  so  we  will  remain  In  morn- 


ing business  while  we  try  to  clear  the 
extension. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  WiU  the  assistant 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  As  I  understand  it. 
we  will  conclude  morning  business  at 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  And  a  quonmi  will 
begin  at  1 1? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  A  live  quorum  wlU 
begin,  under  rule  XXII.  at  11  a.m. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Is  it  the  assistant 
leader's  assumption  that  the  half -hour 
would  be  available  to  talk  about  the 
motion  to  proceed  if  one  wished  to  do 
so;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  would  be  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Could  the  assistant 
leader  assure  me  of  10  minutes  during 
that  period? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  of  a  half  an  hour,  equally  divid- 
ed. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  fine.  I  do 
not  want  to  force  anyone  to  use  time  if 
they  do  not  want  to  use  time.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  certain  that,  il  I  wanted 
to,  I  had  some  time,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  certainly  would  be 
appropriate  and.  I  believe,  under  that 
unanimous-consent  arrangement,  that 
would  be  assured. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Democratic 
leader  have  any  further  business? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have.  It  is  agreeable  with  me  if  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  leader  wishes  to 
put  the  Senate  into  morning  business 
until  such  time  as  the  matters  to 
which  he  has  already  alluded  are  back 
before  the  Senate.  I  would  take  it. 
then,  that  the  Senate  would  not  be  on 
the  airport  bill  anymore  today,  am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 


EXTENDING  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  UNTIL  7:30  P.M. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  until  the  hour  of  7:30 
this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


SUPERFUND 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  now  passed  an  extension  of 
Superfund  which  we  believe  is  the 
same  as  the  legislation  presented  by 
Senator  Lautenberg,  which  we  cleared 
previously  in  this  Chamber.  It  will 
consist  of  a  60-day  extension  until 
June  1  of  this  year,  with  a  repayable 
advance  of  funds  which  will  be  paid 
back  to  the  Treasury  when  Superfund 
itself  is  reauthorized. 

Senator  Lautenberg  and  I  are  both 
on  the  conference  committee.  We  will 
resolve  our  issues  with  Superfund  and 
a  permanent  reauthorization. 

It  will  be  our  intention  then  to  move 
the  House  bill  at  a  very  early  opportu- 
nity on  Friday,  and  I  pledge  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg] that  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  assistant  majority  leader 
for  the  cooperation  and  patience  with 
which  he  dealt  with  this  matter,  and 
his  commitment  to  see  that  we  move 
judiciously  tomorrow  to  pass  the  legis- 
lation that  the  House  has  just  ap- 
proved. It  is  the  bill  we  originally 
started  with. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  effort  of 
the  minority  leader  and  the  assistant 
Republican  leader  tonight  in  getting 
that  ready  for  swift  and  positive  treat- 
ment tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  He  can  be  assured  that 
we  will  do  our  best  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I.  too. 
appreciate  the  assistance  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  this  process. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
8:12  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Friday.  March  21.  1986.  at  10 
ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  20. 1986: 
Departhznt  or  Health  and  Human  Skrtices 

Dorcas  R.  Hardy,  of  California,  to  be  Com- 
mlasloner  of  Social  Security,  vice  John  A 
Svahn.  resigned. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  provlalona  of  section  628.  title  10,  United 
States  Code:  as  amended,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force: 


NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Nina  K.  Rhoton.  263-74-1370 
7*0  bemaioT 
Janet  C.  Ploumoy,  228-74-3964 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provlalona 
of  section  531,  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,    to    perform    duties    indicated    with 
grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided  that 
in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  following  officers 
be  appointed  In  a  grade  higher  than  that  in- 
dicated: 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Janet  C.  Ploumoy,  228-74-3964 

biomedical  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Charles  A.  Culver.  421-82-9949 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  In  no  case  shall  the  officer  be 
appointed  In  a  grade  higher  than  captain: 

LINE  or  THE  air  FORCE 

Abraham.  Warren  O.,  137-58-3654 
Acevedo,  Edward,  132-46-5456 
Achom.  MicheUe  L..  133-52-5039 
Ackerman.  William  R..  119-36-6418 
Ackley.  Alan  W.,  510-72-9889 
Adam,  Daniel  A.,  587-72-5961 
Adams.  Dennis  M.,  196-38-6052 
Adams,  Norman  B.,  226-04-7485 
Adams.  Wendy  Yvonne,  259-02-1201 
Addlngton,  Martin  R.,  495-54-2924 
Ahnen,  WUllam  M.,  485-84-2395 
Albus,  Michael  M.,  543-66-0697 
Alderson,  Andrew  B..  499-74-1460 
AUen,  Clirlstopher  S.,  648-27-8387 
Allen,  Cynthia  S.,  014-46-2766 
Allen,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  137-43-8714 
Allen,  Larry  D.,  306-66-0500 
Allen.  Richard  L..  095-58-9721 
Allen,  Steven  E..  499-50-7775 
AUen,  Steven  R..  340-54-0507 
Althouse.  Margaret  M..  314-68-9892 
Ammerman,  Mark  A.,  587-88-4549 
Anderson,  Cary  M..  334-66-8380 
Anderson,  Cralgen  B.,  419-90-2235 
Anderson,  Dane  A.,  248-31-9853 
Anderson,  Oretchen  R.,  523-98-3306 
Anderson,  James  A.,  Sr.,  223-78-3362 
Anderson,  James  W..  478-74-2093 
Anderson,  Leo  K..  Jr..  358-42-1846 
Anderson.  Nicholas  W.,  264-55-1990 
Anderson.  Norman  C,  264-43-8700 
Anderson,  Warren  M.,  254-13-6160 
Andre,  John  M.,  372-60-0696 
Antalek.  Mary  L.,  538-54-0811 
Antolak,  Scott  T.,  535-68-5396 
Antonuccl.  Michael,  Jr.,  122-64-7883 
Arias,  Raymond  P.,  585-80-6368 
Armon.  Dianne,  426-21-0346 
Arnold.  Mlcahel  P.,  241-13-7232 
Arnold,  Michael  W..  248-19-1862 
Arrington,  Timothy  D.,  536-70-9642 
Ashworth.  Jeffrey  H.,  409-21-2166 
Atchison.  Mark  R.,  303-62-4806 
Aten,  Mary  A.,  576-84-4929 
Austin,  Omer  P.,  264-49-2602 
Avance,  Derek  W..  466-19-2782 
Avrlt,  Carl  L..  550-29-2608 
Ayson.  Eglin  V..  661-33-6143 


Babers.  Teresa  R.,  417-92-4460 
BagneU.  Richard  J.,  162-64-0351 
Bailey.  Penny  H.,  424-88-9927 
Bailey.  Rene  B..  437-83-7648 
Baker.  Daren  A..  342-13-9699 
Baker,  Dennis  K..  441-66-0160 
Baker,  Karen  P..  578-88-9004 
Baker.  Paul  H.,  476-83-6028 
Baker.  Robert  R..  Jr..  223-92-3268 
Baker,  Susan  J.,  266-94-3630 
Bakewell.  Jeffrey  S..  158-50-3320 
BbU.  Olenn  A..  262-82-3130 
Ballentlne,  John  W..  Jr..  034-34-4348 
Balsone.  Stephen  J..  169-56-6180 
Baltuskonls,  Thomas  J..  II.  166-42-6111 
Banko,  Victoria  J..  153-48-2536 
Banks.  Sid  P.,  435-06-8671 
Barberia.  Cesidlo  V..  Jr..  224-86-1836 
Barco,  Charles  T.,  252-02-7428 
Barnes.  Donald  R.,  242-98-«821 
Barnes,  Michael  J..  021-48-5127 
Barnes.  Phoenix,  Jr..  497-48-3664 
Barnes,  Russell  C,  080-54-9162 
Bamett,  Charies  R.,  303-72-5460 
Bamett.  Prtmk  W.,  Jr.,  420-84-0138 
BamsUble.  Michael  B..  484-82-2689 
Bartlett,  Daniel  W.,  Jr..  363-76-0941 
Barton.  Wayne  E..  526-94-4982 
Bass,  Steven  W..  566-88-8531 
Battle,  Robin  M..  568-06-9284 
Batzel,  Leroy  H.,  134-44-8096 
Bearden,  David  W.,  512-64-9680 
Beardslee.  Roben  A..  517-74-9606 
Bearup,  Keith  C.  385-68-0344 
Beatty.  Richard  S..  524-98-0816 
Beck.  Christopher  C.  313-86-3244 
Becker.  Dean  O..  285-70-2861 
Becker.  Joseph  D..  086-40-4338 
Beckham.  John  R..  Jr..  261-39-0129 
Beckley.  Ernest  P..  348-62-4573 
Becton.  Renee  M..  462-36-7063 
Beer,  Michael  A..  472-72-0179 
Behel,  Thomas  O.,  248-08-1856 
Bell,  John  M..  550-06-6410 
Bell,  Robert  D.,  253-06-4666 
BeUefonUlne,  Steve  J..  137-64-3848 
Bellinger.  Clyde  T.,  576-98-9474 
Bendall.  David  C,  418-94-9786 
Benhoff.  Dennis  K..  490-54-3064 
Bennett,  David  A.,  554-92-5619 
Bennett.  James  O.,  669-04-7497 
Benson.  Bradley  D..  557-29-2697 
Bent.  Carol  A..  264-46-6616 
Bergeman,  Kevin  E.,  442-60  0488 
Bernard.  Warren  H..  345-16-4726 
Bemier  Barry,  J.,  041-68-6900 
Bemler,  Ramos  Sergio  J  ,  584-21-9267 
Bertlno,  Robert  J..  241-96-9515 
Blagl.  William  R..  570-94-4754 
Blrllngmalr.  Shawn  D..  478-88-6074 
Blms,  Cyd  E..  095-50-6132 
Black,  Randall  L.,  548-31-7721 
Black,  Richard  E.,  347-42-9669 
Blackburn,  David  H.,  266-55-4458 
Blanchard,  Edward  A.,  009-38-9343 
Blanco,  Edgard  Roman.  251-23-0569 
Blanco.  Jose  E..  Jr..  580-16-7076 
Blankenhom,  Thomas  P.,  517-56-9444 
Blomquist.  Vernon  J..  536-64-5172 
Bloom.  Andrew  P.,  066-54-4750 
Boerlage,  Andrew  P.,  536-64-3606 
Boiling.  Donald  T.,  035-50-3966 
Bolus.  Robert  B.,  249-06-9658 
Bomberger.  Michael  E.,  544-68-6111 
Bonniksen.  Christine  K..  547-48-3070 
Boone.  Douglas  J.,  264-49-9267 
Boone.  Terry  N.,  241-19-4611 
Boord.  Kenneth  E..  566-33-4818 
Booth.  Mark  E.,  236-74-0150 
Booton.  Charles  E.,  231-86-9579 
Bopp,  John  P..  Jr.,  120-48-6249 
Bopp.  Timothy  C,  531-64-2768 
Borgelt.  John  A.,  249-36-0397 
Borgmaon,  Ann  L.,  &03-76-2&43 
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Bouchard.  Amy  M..  003-3S-9178 
Boudreau.  Annand  D..  Jr..  036-3&-1755 
Bourda.  Prank  S.,  433-02-5587 
Boyd.  Avis  J..  426-21-6700 
Boyette.  Gregory  T..  243-17-2466 
Boyle.  Todd  A..  139-44-3864 
Boyles.  Robert  K.,  516-84-7264 
Bozeman.  Royd&n  D..  III.  435-17-8915 
Bradford,  Christopher  J.,  401-76-4791 
Bradsher.  Dean  A..  466-29-0724 
Brandeau.  Mar>  B..  290-62-3182 
Brannon.  Barry  D..  552-68-1404 
Brateng.  Dennis  A..  535-68-3058 
Bratton.  David  L..  230-06-1607 
Bray.  Bruce  D..  464-33-4680 
Bray.  Gary  A..  471-78-1679 
Bray,  John  D..  092-60-3359 
Brents.  Michael  R..  548-88-5961 
Breuer.  Harvey  A.,  539-72-1610 
Breuer.  Kenneth  J..  084-56-9741 
Brewer.  Roy  E..  Jr..  422-72-8713 
Brickhouse.  Tonja  M..  215-72-3159 
Bridges,  Freeman  P..  430-04-2973 
Briggs.  Kevin  W.,  376-76-3123 
Briody,  John  A.,  154-56-2587 
Brock.  John  R..  Jr..  241-04-2709 
Brodkln.  Christopher  D..  565-17-2252 
Bromley,  Prederick  A..  III.  508-62-4385 
Broome.  Lynn  D..  412-25-5453 
Brown.  Betty  J..  256-11-3029 
Brown.  Daniel  P.,  309-64-3331 
Brown.  James  C.  135-52-5911 
Brown.  Shirley  H..  347-40-8734 
Brown.  Terry  L.,  362-54-1779 
Brown.  William  R..  III.  230-76-9603 
Brown.  Willie  B..  424-68-2954 
Browning.  John  G.,  III.  410-13-7634 
Bruder.  Robert  M.,  471-70-3152 
Brumbaugh.  Scott  A..  139-50-3217 
Brunz.  Jerald  L..  523-92-7541 
Bruther.  Thomas  J..  556-90-2144 
Bubb.  Toni  R.,  185-50-8252 
Buckland.  Robert  S..  264-78-9282 
Buckner.  Timothy  R..  519-86-6273 
Buel.  Marvin  G.,  Jr..  230-76-1997 
Bullock.  David  W..  466-31-2406 
Bulls.  Pelix  R..  463-88-1283 
Bunning.  William  P..  400-74-1663 
Burkett.  Kris  L..  292-66-7618 
Burkett.  Mathew  A.,  289-66-8811 
Burklow,  Cynthia  Gay,  096-54-5797 
Burling,  John  H.,  354-48-8716 
Burlison,  Keith  H..  299-54-8256 
Bums.  Gregory  J.,  249-29-0903 
Bums.  J.  Hugh.  178-42-5934 
Bums.  Mark  D..  272-68-9182 
Burson.  David  J.,  547-98-9668 
Burton.  Stephen  U.  419-64-3223 
Bush.  Glenn.  451-86-6202 
Buslck.  Lisa  A..  585-21-2789 
Butcher.  Donald  R..  478-76-0577 
Butcher.  James  W..  257-82-2719 
Butler.  Glenn  D..  565-11-7824 
Butts.  Calvin  C.  225-80-7993 
Bye.  Charles  E..  091-46-6725 
CaldweU.  Thomas  R..  279-64-6979 
Calkins.  Scott  C,  461-06-2344 
Callls.  David  M.,  506-62-4052 
CampbeU,  Geoffrey  O.,  522-19-4720 
CampbeU,  NeU  J.,  008-56-1188 
CampbeU,  Phillip  W..  551-17-3117 
CampbeU,  Walter  416-96-6974 
Cannon.  Kevin  H..  211-50-8690 
Capers.  Gloria  Ann.  416-94-8211 
Caplett.  Richard  G..  547-92-3535 
Carbonel.  Alfredo.  Jr..  575-68-9614 
Cardow.  James  E..  143-42-3647 
Carey.  Kenneth  P..  214-80-5636 
CargUl.  Todd  R..  256-90-8863 
Carlson.  Mark  A..  265-43-9067 
Carlson.  Stephen  R..  565-96-9375 
Carney.  Renee  J..  480-78-6163 
Carpenter.  Michael  L..  587-01-2451 
Carpenter,  Robert  R.,  Jr..  340-19-0079 
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Carraher.  Jospeh  M..  Jr..  223-86-8217 
Carrara.  Kevin  L..  081-48-4725 
CarroU.  James  S.,  167-40-4626 
CarroU,  Kimberley  L.,  112-52-5875 
CarroU,  Ronald  A.,  242-13-5945 
Carter.  Michael  L.,  563-90-7996 
Cartier.  Marie  L.,  428-11-1286 
Casey,  James  A..  069-56-5759 
Casey.  John  P..  150-60-3134 
Casey.  Paul.  478-84-7168 
Casey.  Thomas  M..  008-60-0089 
Cassady,  Jann  E.,  223-02-1291 
Cassady,  Jay  W..  310-50-6792 
Cassidy,  Michael  D..  539-68-4145 
Castle.  James  T..  500-58-4629 
CastriUo.  Ivan  P.,  264-53-7846 
Cather,  Peggy  S.,  526-61-8253 
Chambliss,  Christopher  R..  511-74-4300 
Champness.  Michael  D..  382-74-7872 
Chappell.  James  W..  Jr.,  255-94-7587 
Charles,  Terri  L..  553-47-9274 
Chavers.  Susan  C.  420-98-3732 
Cheeseman.  Owen  M.,  253-96-6462 
Cheney,  Jeffrey  J..  370-52-7428 
Cherberg.  Peter  A..  147-40-6611 
Chesnut.  James  S..  291-42-8134 
Chesonis.  K.  Michael.  234-92-2558 
Chiarolanza.  Gerald  A..  188-44-4172 
Chiasson.  Bradley  J..  005-60-4569 
Childre,  Donald  E..  Jr.,  404-78-2101 
Chodzko,  Larry  J.,  319-54-5347 
Christensen.  Alan  J..  008-56-3000 
Christiansen.  Don  J.,  518-74-9553 
Christiansen,  Kathleen  E..  506-94-0174 
Christie,  Michael  S.,  108-46-8065 
Christner.  John  D.,  348-48-9038 
Clark,  David  B..  260-25-4987 
Clark.  Gregg  A..  271-52-7337 
Clark.  Kenneth  N..  534-72-6328 
Clary.  Timothy  D..  557-94-9881 
Clay.  Karla  C.  408-25-3787 
Clemons.  Harry  L..  Jr.,  509-66-7802 
CUfton.  Keith  A..  324-60-8193 
Clough.  Bruce  T.,  273-58-9003 
Clower.  Andrew.  585-62-4916 
Clune.  Cathleen  C.  291-56-0271 
Clybura.  Jonathan  M..  237-17-9350 
Cochran,  Landon  V..  439-13-9428 
Cochrane,  Charles  D.,  242-86-0978 
Cockbum,  Richard  L.,  249-06-3473 
CockreU,  David  D.,  245-92-7601 
Cody.  James  R..  413-04-2067 
Coen,  John  K..  494-74-5170 
Coffman,  David  A..  260-19-3571 
Coiner.  Leonard  G..  224-68-2239 
Colbert.  WUliam  J..  568-04-8832 
Cole.  John  C,  229-04-7187 
Com,  David  C.  048-38-0810 
CoUins.  Bernard  P..  II.  462-25-6177 
Colyott,  Thomas  L..  491-66-6462 
Combs.  Robert  A..  232-92-6630 
Compton.  Michael  B..  259-94-8647 
Conaway,  Thomas  M..  420-92-1716 
Concannon,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  500-60-7248 
Conger,  James  L.,  229-04-8058 
Conley,  Darryl  W..  450-21-6072 
Conn.  Jeffrey  A..  116-54-1982 
ConneU.  James  M..  013-44-5838 
Connor.  Daniel  P.,  264-19-4487 
Conrad.  Edwin  L..  Jr.,  438-19-8663 
Conway.  James  M..  091-52-6374 
Coogle.  Linda  R.,  560-70-5590 
Cooney,  Terrance  M.,  339-54-0797 
Coons.  S.  Shannon.  411-19-6074 
Coons.  Timothy  C.  062-56-9896 
Cooper.  Fletcher  M.,  226-64-5531 
Cooper,  Lynne  M.,  206-52-6016 
Cordle.  Karen  A..  521-04-4214 
Cordova.  FeUcia  A.  B.,  545-13-5663 
ComeUua.  SheUle  W..  574-54-7491 
Comett.  John  P.,  II.  524-62-8977 
CottreU,  Charles  Olnton,  577-88-8966 
Couch,  Johnny  N..  247-19-1114 
Coutant.  Jeffrey  J..  390-63-8847 


Cowett.  Steven  B..  006-66-1357 
Cox.  Eric  W..  428-15-6653 
Cox.  Poy  A..  465-92-6789 
Cox.  James  K..  419-74-3110 
Coy.  Gregory  L..  538-50-7194 
Coyne.  James  W.,  524-62-5605 
Crass.  Carl  G..  Jr..392-48-8572 
Ciawford.  Barbara  E..  033-36-7181 
Crawford.  David  J..  542-72-9256  y 

Crawford.  Jack  C.  226-84-4013 
Crawford.  WUUe  D..  238-02-9451 
Crenshaw,  Barbara  J.,  405-76-7137 
Crews,  Donald  H..  439-11-0515 
Crighton,  Halford  G.,  518-11-1863 
Crimiel,  Dennis  M..  428-08-7603 
Cronin,  Mark  T.,  137-50-2887 
Crosser,  Shepne  R..  265-15-2894 
Crumpacker,  Jim  H..  519-74-9250 
Cruz.  Hector  U.  583-21-2054 
Culver,  Hector  L..  583-21-2054 
Culver.  Hunt  C,  412-04-8929 
Culver,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  088-52-0230 
Culver,  Stephen  W.,  009-54-3872 
Cunningham,  Keith  R.,  373-76-8351 
Cyr,  Brain  P.,  005-66-0778 
Dacey,  John  C,  270-68-5948 
Daegele,  Douglas  K.,  262-13-7416 
Danis,  Patrick  C,  508-80-5788 
Darby,  Michael  W.,  514-64-6052 
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Rogers.  John  M..  562-84-2157 
Rosa.  Joseph  A..  298-52-8384 
Rosenbach.  John  S..  078-60-2425 
Ross.  Bethana  C.  226-76-1308 
RothweU.  Bruce  A..  526-92-8036 
Rotti.  Clifford  M.,  027-54-1185 
Rottman.  Raymond  J..  522-84-6440 
Rowlands.  John  R..  117-46-1544 
Roys.  Frederick  E..  001-56-2829 
Rozzo.  Ronald  G..  203-42-2699 
Rumsey.  Kevin  E..  072-52-2096 
Russo,  Anthony  G..  100-60-1621 
Russo,  Anthony  J.,  153-38-8358 
Ryan.  Laura  M.,  253-11-0612 
Saad.  Edmond  M.,  III.  466-06-5760 
Salas,  Robert.  230-84-6551 
Saldivar.  Marie  A..  462-29-0339 
Salmirs.  Steven  A..  224-76-4886 
Samuelson.  Glenn  C.  151-60-1917 
Sandene.  Joan  E..  503-90-9062 
Sanders.  Henry  P..  252-21-2727 
Sanders.  Karl  A..  506-74-8178 
Sanders.  Wilbur  L..  218-60-5461 
Sargent.  Cecil  W..  553-96-5320 
Sato.  Jo.  393-64-2630 
Saunders,  Bonnie  L..  402-92-5544 
Saunders.  Charles  E.,  403-86-2884 
Saunders.  Donald  W..  224-64-2518 
Saunders.  Paul  G..  039-34-1229 
Savoy.  James  P..  437-84-8815 
Schaefer.  Paul.  Jr..  063-54-3462 
Scheppers.  William  J.,  Jr..  493-60-4337 
Schmidt.  Trula  M..  226-70-8604 
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Schrader.  Stephen  L..  095-38-3359 
Schramm.  Michael  C.  477-72-0654 
Schulte.  Francis  E..  372-72-1065 
Schutt.  Barry.  063-48-8407 
Schwab.  David  E..  362-78-9789 
Schwanite.  Paul  A..  386-74-9353 
Scott.  Susanne  C.  267-06-9367 
Scott.  Victor  D..  466-29-4491 
Seagrave,  Walter  A..  013-48-3236 
Sears.  Robert  W..  240-98-5211 
Seay.  Eric  W..  251-23-9838 
Seckel.  Dean  C.  533-72-4349 
Seiberlich.  Toby  J..  475-80-1593 
Shakley.  Donald  J..  186-46-6851 
Shane.  James  S.,  374-60-1344 
Sharp,  James  C.  230-86-2562 
Sharp,  Tracy  A..  517-72-2115 
Shattuck,  Debra  A.,  298-62-5075 
Shaw.  Vanessa  G..  238-04-2124 
Sheldon,  John  R..  086-54-4146 
Sherrard,  James  G..  400-66-3161 
Sherry.  Christine  M..  282-52-8696 
Shipp.  Steve  P..  187-44-9093 
Shockey.  Mark  E.,  564-11-4719 
Shoen.  Anthony  L.,  542-58-4448 
Shoenhard.  James  H.,  469-78-1300 
Shoults.  Michael  R..  486-74-0201 
Siegmund.  Susan  L..  245-94-5664 
Sikes.  Stephen  C.  080-44-6340 
SUva.  Thomas  J..  156-58-9962 
Silver.  Steven  P..  548-31-5573 
Simatos.  Spyros,  377-52-0128 
Slmoneaux,  Phillip,  435-15-6968 
Simonson.  Michael  W.,  225-78-4718 
Simpson.  Leslie  A..  463-11-6685 
Sims.  Melinda  D..  556-02-2135 
Singleton.  Ricky  L..  553-39-2045 
Skaja.  Joseph  M..  Jr..  328-54-5576 
Smariga,  Linda  K..  456-31-3396 
Smietana.  Michael  J.,  067-42-6236 
Smith.  Brian  S..  117-46-4117 
Smith.  David  A..  303-62-7724 
Smith.  David  G..  575-68-4285 
Smith.  Earle  H.,  lU.  042-52-2276 
Smith.  James  P.,  140-58-6418 
Smith.  James  L.,  297-62-5588 
Smith,  John  C.  351-38-1086 
Smith,  Johnnie  E.,  556-94-3412 
Smith,  Kenneth  L..  522-92-3175 
Smith,  Kevin  A..  230-06-6999 
Smith.  Larry  R.,  433-84-5979 
Smith,  Larry  W.,  276-60-0127 
Smith.  Martin  R..  453-31-3015 
Smith.  Michael  R..  563-41-3460 
Smith.  Michele  O..  261-25-7640 
Smith.  Paul  E..  549-06-1400 
Smith.  Peter  G..  552-70-4863 
Smith,  Stanford  S.,  048-62-3237 
Smith,  Stephen  A..  408-23-1088 
Smith,  Steven  T..  416-80-7957 
Smith.  Valerie  I.,  437-04-6455 
Sneck,  Mitchell  D..  116-38-2572 
Sneddon,  William  K..  570-13-6062 
Soeters.  Lloyd  K.,  043-42-6543 
Solomon,  David  P.,  225-90-4603 
Spear.  James  H..  405-78-2753 
Spencer.  John  H..  Jr..  469-84-6639 
Spirldigliozzi.  Anthony  C,  371-58-9548 
Spotts,  Kenneth  B..  299-56-4043 
Spraggins.  Jeffrey  W..  418-98-8593 
Stack.  Brian  P..  545-31-8159 
Stamper.  James  W..  227-64-9655 
Stanaland.  Sharon  A..  042-46-8997 
StanfiU.  Timothy  W..  521-82-7708 
Stanley.  Michael  C.  384-68-5602 
Stanton.  Cyril  J..  521-84-7600 
Starr,  Paul  C.  152-58-8319 
SUtoh,  Jon  K.,  445-54-7159 
Staube,  Ernest  A.,  413-25-1544 
Stein,  Robert  G.,  II.  528-21-6736 
Steinmetz.  Wayne  M..  389-60-0434 
Stevens.  Jeffrey  E.,  229-88-6366 
Stewart,  David  G.,  452-15-6069 
Stewart.  Jeffrey  N..  141-38-8966 


Stice.  Craig  M..  556-39-1253 
Stiff.  Michael  K.,  169-42-0300 
Stiles.  Wayne  E..  004-60-8748 
Stine.  Robert  L..  Jr..  155-56-6006 
Stock,  Rebecca  A..  525-06-9954 
Stockman.  WUliam  K..  493-62-9988 
Stokes.  Leroy  E..  Jr..  266-43-7770 
Stone.  Glenn  A..  466-98-4379 
Stone.  Joseph  L..  IV.  465-17-1586 
Stone.  Michael  T.,  273-58-1347 
Stone.  Richard  J..  256-21-9211 
Stone.  Robert  E..  573-41-9646 
Strang.  WiUiam  Z..  008-54-2530 
Strayer.  Richard  M..  280-54-8188 
Strickler.  James  H.,  Jr.,  248-31-0191 
Strieblch.  Richard  C,  281-66-6070 
Strines.  Elisabeth  J..  348-40-1641 
Stuart.  Mark  E..  056-54-9150 
Stutz.  William  J..  205-44-0436 
Suarez.  Mario  L..  582-19-5493 
Suever,  James  M..  289-52-4698 
Sullivan,  Peter  P.,  Jr.,  032-42-5878 
Sumrall,  Jack  B.,  434-90-8135 
Sunclades,  Michael  B..  478-62-2514 
Sveen.  James  E..  533-54-7103 
Sveen.  Michael  A..  473-64-9199 
Swagler.  Kent  W..  071-56-7316 
Swale.  Robert  L..  258-96-0880 
Swan.  Lauri  P..  427-11-8099 
Sweeney.  Jay  A..  192-50-9580 
Sweeney.  Rebecca  L..  250-13-9170 
Sweet.  Scott  A..  125-42-4994 
Sweigart.  Wendy  S..  534-78-1694 
Switzer.  Russell  C.  257-8«-8866 
Swonsen.  Darwin  M..  563-72-6543 
Swords.  Kevin  R..  024-36-7761 
Sypher,  Warren  L..  049-38-7870 
Szatkowski.  Charles.  585-42-6031 
Taliaferro.  Zachary  E..  203-44-3250 
Talty.  John  D..  030-46-7442 
Tarantino.  Anna  M..  123-50-0106 
Tarbett.  Douglas  G..  413-04-8109 
Taris.  William  J..  318-48-0572 
Taschner.  Michael  J..  470-74-6607 
Taylor,  Arlene.  265-04-9377 
Taylor,  James  D.,  564-70-8261 
Taylor.  Steven  H..  191-56-5920 
Taylor.  Steven  S..  291-56-4162 
Teal,  James  E.,  Jr.,  118-52-0182 
Teets,  Robert  B.,  279-64-1351 
Telford,  Daniel  G..  475-80-1486 
Telles.  Gabriel  H.,  557-17-5606 
Temple.  Lenard  W..  030-48-4486 
Terry,  Edward  L.S.,  Jr..  418-94-5326 
Theis.  James  P..  476-60-9278 
Thomas,  Harold  L..  408-11-4784 
Thomas.  Samuel  B..  248-21-3384 
Thompson.  Charles  M.,  248-98-6138 
Thompson.  Howard  E.,  Jr.,  416-86-0767 
Thompson.  Robert  D.,  211-42-9475 
Thornton.  Todd  A..  568-04-8530 
Thorson,  Craig  A.,  565-33-4469 
Thorson.  Paul  R..  350-56-8387 
Thrasher.  Lewis  R.,  Jr.,  242-92-9371 
Tlbbetts.  Peter  E..  138-50-2903 
Tlghe.  William  P.H..  239-23-2391 
Tilson.  Robert  A..  Jr..  343-58-7116 
Tlmmons.  Thomas  E..  032-40-9770 
Tlndall.  Nancy  A..  473-86-8965 
Todd.  Ruth.  421-86-9584 
Tollinger.  Michael  L.,  298-44-4172 
ToUlni,  Richard  C.  551-15-6418 
Totten,  Annette  L..  371-64-7176 
Townsend.  Bruce  D.,  555-35-4404 
Trachsel.  Timothy  W.,  483-72-2635 
Trembley,  Richard  G..  466-02-4596 
TrivlUyakhun,  Eric  J..  223-13-6410 
Tucker.  Alan  B.,  Jr..  097-48-9367 
Tuller.  Patrick  A..  Sr..  271-50-3816 
Tumbull.  George  R..  483-58-3901 
Turner,  David  E..  562-19-6322 
Tutor.  Larry  D..  444-66-3277 
Twombly,  Steven  C.  060-48-4192 
Tynan.  Tracy  E..  013-66-3876 


Tyson,  Dustln  A.,  373-66-0649 
Uhl,  Johnnie  A..  661-16-1831 
Uhllr.  Raymond  K.,  Jr..  430-96-7118 
Updike,  Michael  K.,  376-70-8346 
Vanbuskirk,  David  J..  668-80-7668 
Vangenderen.  Scott  D.,  489-74-7537 
Vansuch.  Gregory  J..  437-98-9426 
Vanwagenen.  Rodney  K..  502-70-4639 
Vavra,  Paul  M..  477-83-8840 
Vehr.  Mark  J.,  636-35-3907 
Vehr,  Mary  A.,  095-48-3783 
Verfurth.  Robert  C.  373-44-1898 
Verschure,  Thomas  D..  066-46-9466 
Vlckers.  Jeffrey  D.,  430-16-9144 
Vldt.  Jay  T..  647-36-8533 
Vlhlen.  Steven  C.  658-06-2646 
Vlllafranca.  William  B..  109-52-4237 
VittengI,  Donald  J..  113-54-4043 
Vlahos,  Mark  C.  230-06-4005 
Vlcek,  William  B.,  288-72-5062 
Vogel,  David  A..  256-04-6619 
Voigt,  Michael  P..  336-62-9162 
VoUmecke.  Eric  W..  487-30-2843 
Vriesenga.  Michael  P.,  261-36-1729 
Wade.  Ira  J..  245-98-2353 
Wade.  Thomas  B.,  238-88-1528 
Wager.  Victor  E.  III.  484-82-6685 
Waggoner.  Robert  W..  197-40-5761 
Wagner.  Elizabeth  A..  661-84-0601 
Wagner.  Hilary  L.,  566-13-1038 
Wainwright.  John  W.  III.  222-66-4363 
Walden.  Randall  G..  227-86-5820 
Walker.  Dan  R..  095-40-3990 
Walker.  James  E.,  185-46-2341 
Walker.  Marcia  M..  607-94-4799 
Walker.  Sharon  R..  491-78-7428 
WaUace,  Michael  J..  463-31-3961 
Wallgren.  Delvan  R..  529-86-0936 
Walrond.  Joseph  T..  212-76-2885 
Walsh,  Jacqueline  S..  430-31-6920 
Wandrey.  Jeffrey  W.,  359-64-9609 
Wansley.  Juan  P..  426-23-7271 
Ward.  Joseph  M..  Jr..  277-66-4106 
Ward.  Kenneth  R.,  391-43-3570 
Ward.  Steven  A..  175-44-8160 
Warden.  John  D..  155-58-1278 
Warren.  Gary  A.,  201-42-7665 
Warren.  Joe  M..  252-84-7782 
Warren.  Robert  L..  530-46-3593 
Warren.  Stephen  W..  217-68-5319 
Watklns.  Carmen  R..  098-68-3649 
Watklns,  Christopher  P.  Jr.,  267-47-7066 
Watklns.  James  M.  Jr.,  426-19-3630 
Watson.  Bryan  L..  316-76-7630 
Watson.  Sally  D..  367-06-0831 
Watts.  James  R.,  461-88-4668 
Watt*.  Timothy  E..  417-96-3664 


WatU.  Timothy  J..  073-48-0463 
Wears.  Gregg  C.  513-53-6541 
Weatherall,  Marvin  B..  343-88-9336 
Weaver,  James  299-52-7213 
Webb,  William  E..  240-94-7983 
Webre.  Barry  J..  069-56-9777 
Webster.  Theodore  K..  521-74-4048 
Weldmann.  Daniel  J..  394-66-7219 
WelU,  David  L..  485-68-3836 
Wesson,  Mark  W..  370-66-7946 
West,  Larry  L..  483-70-1853 
Westbrook.  Barbara  J..  537-37-3394 
Wetherbee,  Paul  W..  005-60-3816 
Wheaton.  Edward  J..  138-44-8139 
Wheeler.  Teresa  J..  521-02-4669 
Whelan,  Patrick  A..  420-98-1816 
White,  Gregory  V..  562-29-3297 
White.  Hubert  R..  414-92-1746 
White.  Robin  R..  547-37-3482 
White.  Vickl  Y..  523-04-3452 
Whitney.  Paul  A..  669-13-4616 
Whitsel.  Lynnette  T..  442-66-8026 
Whitted.  Gary  A..  394-62-7651 
Wleman,  Sharon  A..  470-72-9773 
Wier.  Dennis  R..  474-76-4192 
Wildhaber.  Kathaleen  A..  477-80-1622 
Wilk.  Michael  149-54-7801 
Wllkerson.  Patricia  S.,  515-64-9983 
Wilklns.  James  I..  265-37  8756 
Williams.  Allon  H..  563-33-5121 
Williams.  Calvin  364-60-0003 
Williams.  Eddie  338-94-3437 
Williams.  Ira  D.  Jr..  343-16-3766 
Williams.  Jeffrey  L.,  376-48-3006 
Williams.  Martin.  K.  Jr.,  493-54-1893 
Williamson.  Charles  R..  376-70-0304 
Williamson,  Charles  W..  III.  669-94-0143 
Williamson.  Scott  R.,  006-64-6696 
Willis,  Wendy  E..  374-46-9966 
Wilson.  Bonnie  M.,  218-72-6037 
Wilson.  David  A..  410-21-6478 
Wilson.  Richard  R..  506-88- '  883 
Wilson.  Russell  S..  489-70-4756 
Wilson.  William  O..  Jr..  013-52-1080 
Wllz.  Theodore  R..  143-44-6216 
Wlmbrough,  John  H.,  186-38-2686 
Wlndom,  Stephen  M.,  228-96-2473 
Wlndorf.  Craig  S..  088-52-1366 
Winegar.  David  J.,  639-94-6061 
Winn.  Stephen  O..  343-17-0867 
Wlnstead.  Leslie  L..  664-33-3383 
Winter,  Randy  T..  660-37-6661 
Wtntle.  Frederick  L..  006-54-6448 
Wislan.  Kenneth  W..  464-39-9463 
Witt.  Bruce  A..  393-54-0101 
Wogan.  Marian  V..  391-66-1904 
Wolfe.  David  L.,  176-48-7008 


Wolleat.  Douglas  D.,  479-86-4713 
Wood,  Arthur  J.,  Ill,  257-72-6484 
Woodmark.  Jerry  R..  541-80-2316 
Woodward.  Margaret  H..  646-21-6339 
Woznlak.  Thomas  O..  172-63-9303 
Wuensch,  James  D..  396-62-3476 
Wurthmann,  Virginia  M..  494-66-3063 
WyUle.  Joseph  L..  381-58-2952 
Yakkel.  Ronald  M.,  270-68-1608 
Yandlk.  Paul  E.,  129-52-6029 
Yarbrough,  Robert  M,.  565-72-0430 
Yates,  William  M.,  366-56-8093 
Yeager,  Bryan  K.,  420-84-6830 
Yelton.  Dennis  J.,  248-21-5728 
Young.  James  R.,  388-70-5076 
Young,  Kevin  G.,  278-58-0825 
Young.  Richard  J..  540-60-4147 
Yovlsh.  Mark  F..  168-48-6611 
Zachmeler.  Bryan  K..  501-86-9038 
Zehr,  David  T.,  276-80-4037 
Zlesenhene,  Gregory  G..  259-74-6374 
Zlmltsch,  John  F.,  468-70-8276 
Zimmerman.  Michael  V.,  342-48-2338 
Zukowski.  Laura  M..  030-36-6066 
In  thx  Navy 
The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 

Officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieu- 
tenant In  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 

631: 

Michael  S.  Anlsowicz  ^ 

Arthur  B.  Balenslefer 

Johnnie  B.  Barfoot.  Jr. 

John  R.  Bell 

Nathan  H.  Boe 

John  F.  Cafflero 

Duane  J.  Canon 

John  C.  Caps  , 

Steven  M.  Clary 

Kevin  J.  Creahan 

Kenneth  B.  Croff 

Michael  A.  Crosby 

Carl  M.  Dubac 

Martin  S.  Earl 

Jack  L.  Eppard.  Jr. 

Paul  A.  Gabiou 

Gregory  J.  Oaree 

Joseph  B.  Harris 

Andrew  S.  Herzog 

William  C.  Labermeler 

Dirk  E.  Lentz 

David  B.  McElhlnney 

WlUlam  J.  Mills,  Jr. 

Robert  M.  Smith 

George  T.  Tanguay 

Christopher  M.  Tochterman 

Gale  J.  Wolff 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  thank  You,  O  God,  for  Your  pre- 
cious gift  of  life  which  is  given  to  us 
and  to  the  people  of  every  land.  May 
our  hearts  and  minds  and  souls  be  so 
conscious  of  that  gift  that  we  will  see 
every  person  as  Your  creation  and  so 
understand  our  common  humanity  to 
one  another.  You  have  showed  us,  O 
God,  what  is  good  and  thus  may  we  do 
Justly,  love  mercy,  and  ever  walk 
humbly  with  You.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand 
a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  suid  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  293,  nays 
127,  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  62] 

YEAS- 293 

Ackemum 

Boner  (TN) 

Cooper 

AkAka 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Coyne 

Alexander 

Bonker 

Crockett 

Anderson 

BorskJ 

Daniel 

Boaco 

Darden 

Annunzio 

Boucher 

Daschle 

Anthony 

Boxer 

Davis 

Applegate 

Breaux 

de  laOarsa 

Archer 

Brooks 

Dellums 

Atpln 

BroyhlU 

Derrick 

AUins 

Bruce 

Dicks 

AuColn 

Bryant 

DingeU 

Barnard 

Burton  <CA) 

DioOuardl 

Barnes 

Bustamante 

Dixon 

Batsman 

Byron 

IX>nnelly 

Bates 

Callahan 

Dorgan  (ND) 

BedeU 

Carper 

Dowdy 

Beilenson 

Carr 

Downey 

Bennett 

Chappell 

Duncan 

Berman 

Coau 

Durbin 

BevUl 

Coelho 

Dwyer 

Blaol 

Coleman  (TX> 

Dymally 

Bocgi 

Cambcat 

Dyson 

Boiand 

Oonyen 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (Hi) 

PasceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

G&rcia 

Gaydos 

Cejdenson 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Oradison 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarlni 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hanunerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlllls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 
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Ms.  OAKAR  changed  her  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  a  bill  and  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  March  14,  1986: 

H.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  16, 1986,  as  "Freedom  of  Information 
Day." 

On  March  19,  1986: 

H.J.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  1986,  as  "Music  In  Our  Schools 
Month";  and 

H.R.  3861.  An  act  to  amend  section  901  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser- 
vation Act. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4399.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  in  Jamaica,  Queens,  New 
York,  as  the  "Joseph  P.  Addabbo  Federal 
Building":  and 

H.J.  Res.  663.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  pro- 
grams relating  to  housing  and  community 
development,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  further  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the.  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  534)  "Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  209.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  con- 
tracts retaining  private  counsel  to  furnish 
legal  services  in  the  case  of  Indebtedness 
owed  the  United  SUtes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  March  21,  1986,  as  "Af- 
ghanistan Day,"  a  day  to  commemorate  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet  forces. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  SURFACE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  V7orks 
and  Transportation  be  permitted  to  sit 
today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


JMI 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
U.S.  DELEGATION  OF  MEXICO- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  22,  United  States 
Code  276h,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion of  the  Mexico-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group  for  the  2d 
session  of  the  99th  Congress,  to  be 
held  in  Colorado  Springs,  CO,  May  29 
through  June  2,  1986,  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Di  LA  Garza  of  Texas,  chairman; 

Mr.  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania,  vice 
chairman: 

Mr.  Ranqxl  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Udall  of  Arizona; 

Mr.  Gibbons  of  Florida; 

Mrs.  ScHROCDER  of  Colorado; 

Mr.  Miller  of  California; 

Mr.  Laoomarsino  of  California; 

Mr.  Drkiir  of  California; 

Mr.  DiLat  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Oilmah  of  New  York;  and 

Mr.  Ki^*m™  of  Colorado. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  House  Joint  Resolution  540 
being  debated  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT'S  REQUEST  FOR  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  NICARAGUAN 
OPPOSITION 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  section  722(n)  of  Public  Law  99- 
83  and  the  order  of  the  House  of 
March  13,  1986. 1  move  that  the  House 
resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  540)  re- 
lating to  Central  America  pursuant  to 
the  International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1986. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whittxn]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
in  na  coMMimi  or  thi  wholi 
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Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 640,  with  Mr.  Whitley  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day. March  19.  1986,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  had  1  hour 
of  debate  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten] 
had  1  hour  of  debate  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my  1  hour  of  time  to  the  gentle- 


man from  Washington  [Mr.  FolctI. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he 
be  allowed  to  yield  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  opponents  of  the 
President's  request  for  assistance  to 
the  democratic  resistance  In  Nicaragua 
have  argued  we  need  to  give  negotia- 
tions a  chance.  Well,  the  President  has 
now  offered  a  compromise  to  respond 
specifically  to  the  concerns  of  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  to 
demonstrate  his  continued  commit- 
ment to  negotiations. 

The  President,  with  this  offer  of 
compromise,  has  taken  a  significant 
step  to  show  his  good  faith  in  respond- 
ing to  the  calls  for  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  the  crisis  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. It  is  now  up  to  us  In  the  Congress 
to  meet  the  President  halfway  and 
accept  his  compromise  and  support  his 
efforts  to  find  a  negotiated  settlement 
in  the  region. 

The  President  Is  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy. 
We  must  give  him  the  opportunity  and 
the  resources  he  believes  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  duties. 

As  we  conclude  debate  today  on  this 
most  Importsint  national  security 
Issue,  It  Is  essential  that  we  maintain 
the  incentives  for  the  Nlcaraguan 
Communist  leadership  to  negotiate. 
We  must  apply  the  carrot-and-the- 
stick  approach.  The  President's  com- 
promise represents  that  approach. 

The  Nlcaraguan  Communists  could 
have  negotiated  with  their  Internal, 
unarmed  opposition  to  participate  In 
elections  in  1984.  Instead,  they  have 
continued  to  reject  negotiations. 

Now.  the  President's  compromise 
proposal  gives  the  Communists  yet  an- 
other chance  to  show  they  are  sincere 
about  negotiating. 

The  opponents  of  the  administration 
say  they  do  not  want  a  military  solu- 
tion In  Nicaragua.  Yet.  If  they  defeat 
aid  to  the  Contras.  they  will  ensure 
the  military  defeat  of  the  Contras  by 
the  Communists,  and  after  that,  the 
military  defeat  of  all  remaining  inter- 
nal opposition. 

The  burden  of  proof  also  rests  on 
the  critics  of  the  administration  to 
demonstrate  they  want  to  give  negoti- 
ations a  chance  and  are  not  simply 
looking  for  a  partisan,  political  victory 
over  the  President.  The  President's 
compromise  is  a  sincere  offer  to  seek 
the  negotiations  everyone  says  he 
wants.  Now.  let  us  set  politics  aside 
and  support  the  President  on  this  na- 
tional security  Issue. 

A  defeat  on  this  Issue  today  will  send 
a  clear  message  to  the  democracies  of 
Latin  America  that  they  cannot  coimt 
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on  the  U^.  Congress  to  stand  with 
them  In  defense  of  freedom. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  President's  compromise  propos- 
al. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  BarnesI. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  now  and  then 
issues  come  before  the  Congress  that 
really  are  momentous  and  historic; 
this  is  one  of  those.  Today,  we  will 
decide  whether  the  United  States 
wants  to  support  increased  military 
action  in  Central  America.  Whether 
the  United  States  wants  to  involve 
U.S.  forces  in  the  training  and  advis- 
ing of  guerrillas  who  are  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
another  country  with  which  the 
United  States  has  normal  diplomatic 
relations. 
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We  will  decide  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  total  discretion  once 
again  to  involve  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  all  of  the  defense 
agencies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
running  of  this  war  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

This  is  indeed  one  of  the  moments 
when  we  have  a  very  difficult  decision 
to  make. 

Over  the  last  2  or  3  years  the  Con- 
gress has  provided  really  when  you 
think  about  it,  it  has  in  many  respects 
been  the  Congress  that  has  provided 
excellent  leadership  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs,  not  only  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, but  elsewhere. 

Let  me  just  cite  a  couple  of  examples 
of  where  the  Congress  has  stood  up  to 
the  administration's  foreign  policy  and 
has  achieved  some  objectives  that  I 
thank  all  of  us.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  sire  fairly  proud  of  today. 

In  Central  America,  for  example,  the 
Reagan  administration  for  its  first 
days  in  office  wanted  to  provide  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Guatemala,  wanted 
to  provide  unrestricted  military  assist- 
ance to  El  Salvador,  wanted  to  have  a 
close  military  to  military  relationship 
with  the  military  dictatorships  in 
those  countries. 

The  Congress  said  no.  The  Congress 
said  no  military  aid  to  that  vicious, 
brutal  dictatorship  in  Guatemala,  and 
It  said  yes  to  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor, but  only  under  restrictions  that 
require  free  elections,  that  require 
that  the  death  squads  be  brought 
under  control. 

The  Congress  fought  with  the  ad- 
ministration over  those  policies.  As 
you  will  recall,  many  advocates  of  the 
administration's  position  came  to  this 
floor  and  said  no  restrictions  on  aid, 
let  us  give  military  aid  to  Guatemala, 
let  us  give  mUltary  aid  to  El  Salvador 
vlthout  restrictions:  but  the  majority 


in  the  Congress,  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  prevailed  and  today 
the  administration  points  with  pride 
to  a  newly  elected  democratic  Presi- 
dent in  Guatemala  who  says  it  never 
would  have  happened  if  this  Congress 
had  gone  along  with  the  President's 
position. 

The  administration  points  with  pride 
to  the  cutbacks  in  actions  by  the  ter- 
rorist death  squads  in  El  Salvador,  to 
the  democratic  elections  in  that  coun- 
try, that  President  Duarte  himself  has 
said  never  would  have  happend  if  this 
Congress  had  not  put  strict  conditions 
on  the  aid  that  we  provided  to  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Let  us  look  at  a  more  recent  example 
of  congressional  leadership  on  foreign 
policy.  To  the  very  last  minute,  the 
Reagan  administration  wanted  to 
stand  with  the  Marcos  dictatorship  in 
the  Philippines.  At  the  very  last 
minute,  while  the  entire  international 
community  was  saying  that  Marcos 
was  stealing  that  election,  was  saying 
that  he  had  to  go.  President  Reagan 
was  saying.  "Well,  there  is  fraud  on 
both  sides.  You  know,  occasionally  we 
have  problems  with  our  elections  in 
this  country.  It's  not  aU  that  bad  and. 
after  aU.  we  have  bases  there." 

It  was  not  until  this  House  passed  a 
resolution  saying  we  ought  to  termi- 
nate our  aid.  it  was  not  until  Senator 
Ldgah,  a  Republican,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Stbve  S'  iarz.  a  Dem- 
ocrat, this  bipartisan  leadership,  stood 
up  to  the  administration  and  said, 
"No.  your  policy  in  the  Philippines  is 
wrong.  We  ought  to  cut  that  tie  to 
Marcos." 

And  finally,  the  administration  got 
on  board  the  congressional  policy  with 
respect  to  the  Philippines. 

This  Congress  is  capable  of  provid- 
ing leadership  and  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity again  today,  just  as  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, where  the  United  States  was 
isolated  in  the  international  communi- 
ty, where  no  other  country,  except  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  standing  with 
Marcos. 

We  are  isolated  again  today.  A  policy 
that  the  administration  says  Is  de- 
signed to  isolate  Ortega,  designed  to 
isolate  the  Nicaraguans,  has  tragically 
isolated  the  United  States  from  our 
best  friends,  from  our  best  friends  In 
Europe,  from  our  best  friends  in  Latin 
America. 

We  ought  to  have  a  positive  policy 
that  we  can  be  proud  of.  We  ought  to 
be  supporting  our  democratic  allies 
and  friends  around  the  world  and  the 
Congress  should  loud  and  clear  say 
today  that  there  is  an  alternative,  a 
better  alternative  to  war  In  Central 
America  and  that  Is  what  we  are  being 
urged  to  do  by  all  of  our  democratic 
friends  all  over  the  world. 

The  Congress  can  provide  leadership 
again. 
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Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Htde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
quote  from  one  of  the  great  authori- 
ties on  Latin  America.  His  name  is  Mi- 
chael Barnes.  I  will  tell  you  when  he 
said  it  and  where  you  can  find  it  in  the 
Record  after  I  give  you  his  message, 
and  I  quote: 

Nicaragua  must  now,  unequivocally, 
choose  the  path  of  freedom,  democracy, 
nonalinement,  and  respect  of  basic  freedom 
for  Its  people.  Most  recently,  on  September 
29  I  Joined  six  other  Members  of  the  House 
in  addressing  a  private  letter  sUtlng  these 
concerns  to  the  Nicaraguan  junta  and  direc- 
torate. That  letter  has  not  been  answered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  now  say  to  the  lead- 
ers of  Nicaragua:  What  do  we  have  to  show 
for  our  efforts?  What  do  we  have  to  show 
for  our  forbearance?  How  much  longer  do 
you  expect  us  to  remain  silent  in  the  face  of 
what  seems  to  be  the  slow  but  inexorable 
destruction  of  the  ideals  of  your  revolution? 
Now.  you  can  find  that  on  page 
33445  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
December  21.  1982. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lehman]. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today,  this  House  is  being  asited  to  support 
the  President's  request  to  provide  aid  to  Con- 
tras  who  are  in  their  fifth  year  of  fighting  the 
Sandinista  government.  We  are  once  again 
faced  with  a  decision  to  help  the  Contras  and, 
in  the  President's  own  words,  "deny  the 
Soviet  Union  a  beachhead  in  North  America." 
I  agree  with  the  President  that  the  presence 
of  Soviet  and  Cuban  advisers  in  Nicaragua  is 
a  cause  for  national  concern.  The  fact  that 
human  rights  abuses  are  committed  by  both 
sides  against  innocent  civilians  concerns  me  a 
great  deal  and  is  something  that  we  should 
seek  to  end.  However,  giving  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua  $70  million  in  military  aid  contra- 
dicts the  administration's  stated  objectives  for 
resolving  the  problems  In  Central  America. 

According  to  the  administration,  the  U.S. 
objectives  in  Central  America  center  arourxJ 
"support  for  a  political  solution  to  the  conflicts 
in  Central  America,  via  peaceful  dialog  within 
and  among  the  countries  of  the  region,  ar>d 
renewal  of  economic  development  and  growth 
to  address  the  root  cause  of  tunnoil  and  con- 
flict" It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  United  States 
is  serious  about  resolving  the  civil  unrest  in 
Central  America,  then  tfie  United  States  ought 
to  commit  its  resources  and  energy  toward 
the  goals  of  "peaceful  dialog  "  with  the  Conta- 
dora  nations. 

Then,  on  Sunday,  the  President  appeared 
on  national  television  to  sell  his  aid  request  to 
the  Amencan  people  and  to  Congress.  He 
tried  to  convey  to  the  American  people  the 
need  to  act  now  before  the  "malignancy"  in 
Nicaragua  spreads  to  oor  "southern  frontier." 
Weil,  Mr.  President,  your  plea  worthed.  As  a 
result  of  over  300  phone  calls  and  teiegrams  I 
received  In  response  to  your  speech,  I  will 
vote  against  the  request  for  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. Over  62  percent  of  my  constituents  who 
contacted  me  since  Sunday  have  totd  me  they 
are  strongly  against  any  aid  to  the  Contras. 


They  tokJ  me  that  they  want  to  see  this  coun- 
try posh  for  peace  negotiations.  They  have 
said  they  are  scared  that  we  are  repeating  the 
course  of  history  they  and  their  children  expe- 
rienced in  Vietnam.  Moreover,  they  have 
asked  me  why  we  are  giving  the  Contras  S100 
million  when  this  Nation  faces  a  bkwted  defi- 
cit and  when  domestic  programs  they  need 
are  being  eliminated.  I  share  their  concerns 
and  I  will  vote  accordingly. 

Finally,  i  have  read  with  outrage  several  ar- 
ticles dealing  with  this  Issue  which  label  those 
of  us  wtK)  are  representir>g  their  constituents 
and  voting  against  the  President's  request  as 
supporting  the  spread  of  Mancism.  Since  when 
does  voting  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  my  district  mean  that  my  patri- 
otism and  support  for  the  country  I  tove 
shouW  be  called  Into  question?  It  is  regretta- 
ble that  debate  on  this  issue  has  been  low- 
ered to  this  level.  These  attacks  have  only 
served  to  confirm  my  kjng-heW  views  on  this 
subject. 

In  July  1983,  when  this  body  voted  to  end 
all  covert  akJ  to  the  Contras,  I  addressed  the 
House  and  sakj,  "The  only  way  the  Unrted 
States  can  truly  achieve  the  President's  objec- 
tive of  fostering  democracy  for  ttie  people  of 
Central  America  is  to  help  them  establish  the 
basis  for  a  positive  future."  I  believe  now,  as  I 
dkj  then,  that  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  helping  the  countries  of  Central  America 
resotve  ttieir  differences  peacefully,  and  for- 
mulating a  realistK  long-term  pdtey  which  pro- 
motes economic  development  and  eradicates 
widespread  poverty  and  Illiteracy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  this  administration 
to  put  our  support  behind  the  eight  Latin 
American  countries  who  have  strongly  advised 
this  Nation  against  a  self-defeating  policy  of 
blindly  sending  money  to  groups  we  cannot 
klentify  or  hold  accountable. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Valentiwe). 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
made  available  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my 
opposition  to  the  Presidents  request 
for  $100  million  in  U.S.  assistance  for 
the  Contras  in  Central  America. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  take 
a  back  seat  to  no  Member  of  Congress 
in  my  support  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense or  in  my  opposition  to  Commu- 
nist aggression  anjrwhere  in  the  world. 
I  believe  that  my  record  clearly  re- 
flects my  unwavering  commitment  to 
providing  the  military  capabilities  nec- 
essary to  protect  our  vital  interests. 

Moreover.  I  have  consistently  sought 
opportunities  to  support  the  President 
on  matters  of  national  security.  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  policy  is  not  a  matter  for 
partisanship. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  current 
aid  request  and  disturbed  about  the 
terms  in  which  this  debate  has  been 
framed  by  some  of  the  participants. 

This  is  not  a  dispute  over  the  patri- 
otism or  anticommunlsm  of  House 
Members— I     know     of     no     House 


Member  who  is  not  firmly  opposed  to 
Communist  aggression. 

This  is  not  a  dispute  over  support 
for  the  Sandinista  government— I 
know  of  no  House  Member  who  sup- 
ports the  suppression  of  human  rights 
in  Nicaragua.  Sandinista  backing  for 
insurgencies  and  terrorist  activities 
that  threaten  the  stability  of  other  na- 
tions in  the  region,  or  the  grpwth  of 
Soviet  and  Cuban  influence  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

This  dispute  is  about  the  best  way  to 
protect  American  interests  in  a  region 
that  is  of  critical  Importance  to  us.  I 
believe  that  the  President  has  chosen 
the  wrong  approach. 

The  administration.  In  my  opinion, 
has  not  presented  arguments  that  Jus- 
tify the  major  step  of  providing  aid  to 
insurgents  fighting  to  overthrow  a 
government  we  recognize  and  with 
which  we  have  diplomatic  relations.  If 
the  threat  from  Nicaragua  is  as  great 
as  the  President  says,  we  should  at 
least  sever  diplomatic  relations  with 
that  nation  before  launching  a  major 
effort  to  bring  down  its  government. 

I  also  believe  that  we  deserve  a 
much  better  accounting  of  the  assist- 
ance that  we  have  already  provided 
for  the  Contras.  Recent  reports  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  is 
unable  to  trace  a  substantial  percent- 
age of  the  aid  authorized  last  year  are 
disturbing,  to  say  the  least.  If  we  do 
not  know  what  happened  to  that  aid. 
how  can  we  even  contemplate  a  four- 
fold Increase? 

Reports  of  widespread  Contra  atroc- 
ities and  human  rights  violations  also 
cannot  be  ignored.  Do  we  want  to  pin 
our  hopes  for  the  region  on  a  group 
that  has  compiled  the  record  of  the 
Contras?  Do  we  want  to  send  Ameri- 
can tax  dollars  to  an  organization  that 
includes  many  Individuals  formerly  in 
the  employ  of  the  Somoza  security 
force,  the  group  most  responsible  for 
the  conditions  that  promoted  the  San- 
dinista revolution? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  face  a  difficult  set 
of  choices.  We  must  fashion  a  policy  in 
Central  America  that  serves  as  a  foun- 
dation for  long-term  sUbllity  in  the 
region.  In  my  view,  only  if  we  have  the 
support,  and  indeed  the  active  partici- 
pation, of  the  nations  with  the  great- 
est stake  in  the  area  can  we  hope  to 
succeed. 

For  that  reason,  our  policy  must  in- 
clude the  democracies  of  Central  and 
South  America.  We  have  been  told 
that  those  nations  privately  support 
American  assistance  to  the  Contras 
but  cannot  take  that  position  publicly 
for  fear  of  Communist  retaliation.  I 
understand  that  argument,  but  I  do 
not  find  it  to  be  sensible  from  the 
point  of  view  of  these  nations. 

Do  these  governments  believe  that 
they  will  be  spared  Sandinista  aggres- 
sion if  they  refrain  from  publicly  ac- 
knowledging their  own  national  inter- 
ests? Do  they  believe  that  they  are 


threatened  by  Nicaragua  but  that  the 
Sandinista  menace  will  melt  away  If 
they  do  not  express  support  for  the 
Contras?  If  those  governments  do  fear 
the  Sandinistas.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  in  their  long-term  Interest  to  give 
public  support  to  efforts  to  address 
that  threat. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  take  this  po- 
sition in  opposition  to  the  President's 
request  lightly.  But  I  do  believe  that  It 
Is  the  wrong  policy  at  the  wrong  time 
and  that  it  will  produce  the  wrong  re- 
sults. I  hope  that  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  agree 
on  a  bipartisan  policy  that  protects 
our  Interests  and  can  command  the 
support  of  the  American  people  as 
well  as  of  the  nations  with  greatest 
stake  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbrenner]. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, until  yesterday  I  was  one  of 
those  undecided  votes.  My  concern 
about  this  aid  request  fell  into  two  cat- 
egories. 

First,  there  were  not  appropriate 
safeguards  to  Insure  that  the  aid  went 
to  those  that  this  country  intended 
the  aid  to  go  to  and  was  not  sold  on 
the  open  market  or  the  black  market 
in  Central  America. 

Second,  I  was  concerned  about  the 
very  legitimate  allegations  of  human 
rights  violations  on  the  part  of  the 
Contras. 

I  brought  these  matters  to  the  atten- 
tion of  both  the  Vice  President  and 
Mr.  Abrams  and  have  received  a  letter, 
which  I  will  ask  to  Insert  In  the 
Record,  that  hits  both  of  these  points. 
Basically  this  letter  says  that  there 
will  be  some  postaudit  accounUbillty 
to  make  sure  that  the  aid  falls  into 
those  hands  that  this  country  and  the 
administration  Intend  It  to.  and  fur- 
thermore, that  the  aid  1b  conditioned 
upon  any  group  receiving  the  aid 
having  an  enforceable  code  of  military 
justice. 

I  urge  the  membership  to  support 
the  President's  request  for  freedom  in 
Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing letter 

DiPAKTMnrr  or  Statk. 
Washington,  DC,  March  20.  1889. 

Hon.  JaMXS  SERSEinRKKItKR. 

House  of  Representative*. 

DiAR  Mr.  SntsEKBMirwDi:  This  letter  re- 
sponds to  your  concerns  atwut  accountabil- 
ity of  funds  to  be  provided  to  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance  under  the  Presi- 
dent's request  and  the  dedication  of  the  re- 
sistance to  the  protection  of  human  rights. 

First,  let  me  address  the  accounUbillty 
Issue.  We  agree  completely  that  proper  pro- 
cedures must  be  maintained  to  ensure  that 
all  funds  are  used  for  their  Intended  pur- 
poses. As  you  know,  the  administration  of 
the  humanitarian  assistance  program  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  has  operated 
under  the  difficulties  Inherent  In  a  partially 
overt,  partially  covert  program.  Our  ability. 
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under  the  proposed  legislation,  to  use  those 
icencies  best  equipped  to  monitor  program 
implementation  will  ensure  improved  moni- 
toring and  control.  Control  over  funds  wUl 
be  provided  through  a  system  of  policy  over- 
sight, audits,  and  periodic  reports  to  the 
Congress. 

Policy  oversight  of  the  humanitarian  as- 
sistance program  is  currently  provided  by 
the  Secretary  with  the  assistance  of  an 
Inter-agency  group  chaired  by  Under-Secre- 
tary Armacost.  We  would  envision  a  similar 
arrangement  following  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Audits  will  be  conducted  as  appropriate,  to 
ensure  funds  are  used  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. In  addition,  the  Inspectors  General 
of  the  relevant  agencies  will  review  their 
agencies'  activities  under  the  program.  The 
President's  proposal  provides  for  releasing 
funds  in  tranches  of  15%  every  90  days  con- 
ditioned upon  submission  of  a  report  to  the 
Congress.  These  reports  would  include  de- 
tails of  efforts  to  reach  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, a  detailed  accounting  of  disburse- 
ments, and  a  discussion  of  the  human  rights 
practices  of  the  resistance  and  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Details  of  the  covert  portions  of  the 
program  would  be  provided  to  the  appropri- 
ate Congressional  committees.  This  sjfstem 
of  audits  and  reports  will  ensure  that  both 
the  Ibcecutive  and  the  Congress  are  fully  in- 
formed about  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. Such  a  system  is  vital  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  goals  with  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion of  the  resistance,  the  key  point  is  that 
the  resistance's  record,  while  not  perfect,  is 
reasonable  and  is  improving,  while  the  San- 
dinistas have  adopted  a  policy  of  increasing 
repression  and  abuse.  The  Nicaraguan  re- 
sistance has  been  tarred  with  a  poor  human 
rights  image  by  the  international  human 
rights  network.  This  undeserved  image  re- 
flects both  an  active  Sandinista  effort  to 
discredit  the  resistance  and  a  pro-Sandinista 
bias  among  certain  human  rights  groups.  A 
recent  New  Republic  article  (attached)  out- 
lined this  bias,  which  arises  from  home  that 
the  revolution  will  succeed  and  varies  from 
soft-peddling  Sandinista  atrocities  to  ignor- 
ing favorable  information  about  the  resist- 
ance. The  resistance's  record  on  human 
rights  has  been  good.  Nevertheless,  we  need 
to  do  more  to  ensiire  that  the  human  rights 
performance  of  all  the  groups  we  support 
continues  to  improve.  In  that  regard,  $3  mil- 
lion of  the  President's  request  will  go  to 
support  continuing  and  strengthening 
human  rights  programs  conducted  by  the 
democratic  resistance. 

The  resistance  has  taken  measures  to 
ensure  proper  conduct  by  its  members.  Com- 
manders have  stressed  the  importance  of 
lawful  conduct,  and  UNO/FDN  is  training 
human  rights  officers  for  each  regional 
command  and  task  force.  Troops  in  training 
reoelTe  instruction  on  the  laws  of  war.  and 
receive  material  to  carry  with  them  to 
remind  them  of  their  responsibilities  in  this 
area.  Several  members,  including  a  com- 
mander, charged  with  improper  conduct, 
have  been  tried  and,  when  found  guilty. 
punished.  These  iLlnds  of  actions  are  essen- 
tial to  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
human  rights  and  must  be  continued. 

In  1985.  UNO  established  a  human  rights 
commission  (CDH)  to  monitor  the  human 
rights  performac  -e  of  the  resistance.  CDH 
is  headed  by  Isnii^il  Reyes,  former  head  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Red  Cross,  and  iu  executive 
director  is  Roberto  Perrey,  who  was  exiled 
by  Somoaa  from  197ft-7B.  He  later  served  as 


legal  adviser  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  in 
the  first  revolutionary  government,  but  left 
when  he  became  disillusioned  with  Sandi- 
nista policy. 

UNO  has  attempted  to  open  contacts  with 
international  human  rights  groups.  It  has 
provided  the  ICRC  with  information  on 
Sandinista  prisoners  and  casualties  and  at- 
tempted to  arrange  prisoner  exchanges  with 
the  Sandinistas  through  the  ICRC.  To  date, 
the  Sandinistas  have  refused  all  such  pro- 
posals. 

We  fully  support  these  efforts  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  President  Reagan  has 
made  plain  in  his  letter  to  Congress  that  we 
will  provide  no  assistance  to  4ny  group  that 
retains  in  its  ranks  any  known  violator  of 
human  rights.  The  Secretary  in  his  Febru- 
ary 7  meeting  with  the  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  stressed  that  we  would  not 
be  associated  with  any  group  or  individuals 
involved  in  human  rights  abuses  or  crimi- 
nality of  any  lund. 

Finally,  in  any  discussion  of  human  rights 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  resistance 
depends  on  popular  support  for  its  exist- 
ence. It  has  earned  this  support.  It  deserves 
ours  as  well. 

I  hope  this  responds  to  your  concerns,  and 
that  you  will  be  able  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 
Sincerely, 

Elliott  Abrams. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 

Inter-American  Affairs. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Colemak}. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  funds  to  pursue 
a  military  solution  to  the  Nicaragtian 
dilemma. 

For  some  10  hours  now,  this  Cham- 
ber has  heard  a  variety  of  sincerely 
held  opinions  about  the  proper  course 
of  United  States  policy  in  Nicaragua. 
While  I  certainly  wiD  not  use  this  time 
to  go  back  over  previous  arguments,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  tmique  perspective  on  this  issue 
that  comes  from  representing  a  dis- 
trict directly  on  the  United  States- 
Mexico  border. 

Some  of  the  rhetoric  we  have  heard 
attempts  to  reduce  this  complex  issue 
to  one  of  simplistic  labels  and  slogans. 
But  the  vote  today  is  not  as  clear  cut 
as  some  would  portray  it— the  choice 
before  us  today  is  not  between  aid  to 
the  Contras  or  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are 
broad  areas  of  agreement  between  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  Central  America.  No 
one  here  today  would  hesitate  to  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  esUblishment  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary bases  that  wotild  Jeopardize  the 
security  of  either  the  United  States  or 
of  this  hemisphere.  Clearly,  all  Ameri- 
cans embrace  the  goals  of  promoting 
democracy,  ensiuing  the  attainment  of 
human  rights  worldwide,  and  curbing 
the  spread  of  communism. 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  today  is 
not  about  this  Congress'  dedication  to 
these      foreign      policy      objectives. 


Rather,  today's  vote  is  about  selecting 
a  course  of  action  that  can  reach  these 
objectives.  The  President  has  pursued 
a  confusing  strategy  that  pays  lip  serv- 
ice to  a  diplomatic  solution  to  the  Nic- 
araguan problem  while  at  the  same 
time  he  talks  of  forcing  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  "say  Uncle."  Unfortunately,  for- 
eign policy  cannot  be  formulated  on 
imprecise  and  frequently  contradicto- 
ry statements,  and  this  is  why  the 
course  of  action  followed  by  this  ad- 
ministration has  resulted  in  the  en- 
trenchment of  the  Sandinista  regime 
in  Managua. 

I  represent  an  area  of  west  Texas  di- 
rectly adjacent  to  Mexico,  a  region  of 
this  coimtry  isolated  from  virtually 
every  major  city  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  region  comprised  primarily  of 
Americans  of  Latin  American  descent 
who  feel  a  very  close  kinship  to  our 
neighbors  to  the  south.  Americans 
who  do  business  daily  with  Latin 
America,  and  Americans  who  serve  or 
have  already  served  our  coimtry  in  its 
Armed  Forces.  And  I  think  we  west 
Texans  have  a  far  clearer  idea  of  the 
threat  posed  by  a  politically  uinstable 
Central  America.  To  prosper  and  grow 
in  this  region  has  caused  us  to  appreci- 
ate the  wisdom  of  bilateral  communi- 
cations to  prevent  conflict,  and  the 
strength  to  fight  when  all  peaceful  op- 
tions have  been  exhausted.  Colleagues, 
this  countrj'  has  not  even  begun  to 
honestly  explore  nonmilitary  alterna- 
tives in  Central  America. 

Ensuring  that  Nicaragua  not  fall 
permanently  into  the  Communist 
camp,  and  that  the  progress  toward 
democracy  attained  by  a  host  of  other 
Central  American  nations  will  not  be 
impeded,  cannot  be  realized  by  the 
pursuit  of  a  unilateral  policy  based 
solely  on  military  strength  as  a  threat. 
Indeed,  the  stability  of  democratic  na- 
tions throughout  Central  America,  es- 
pecially Mexico,  needs  to  become  the 
focal  point  of  a  comprehensive  United 
States  policy  based  not  on  guns  and 
bullets,  but  rather  on  the  principles  of 
mutual  respect,  on  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  improvement  of  the  way 
of  life  for  all  Latin  Americans,  and  on 
the  realization  of  the  sovereignty  of 
each  nation  in  our  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Those  who  claim  that  the  failure  of 
the  House  to  support  the  proposed 
package  of  military  assistance  will 
cause  the  failure  of  United  States 
policy  in  Nicaragtia  miss  the  point— 
this  nonpolicy  has  already  failed.  And 
there  is  little  argument  coming  from 
either  the  military  or  intelligence  com- 
munities that  this  $100  million  will  ac- 
complish anything  in  the  way  of  even 
a  military  solution. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  this 
debate  really  about?  It  is  about 
choices.  Either  we  pursue  a  unilateral, 
military-oriented  policy  that  promises 
to  fail,  or  we  can  put  away  our  gun 


money  and  strive  to  achieve  a  more 
lasting  peace  based  on  a  commonality 
of  interests  and  goals.  Today,  this 
House  can  begin  a  journey  which 
strongly  resembles  a  path  embarked 
on  over  20  years  ago  in  Southeast  Asia, 
or  it  can  set  an  example  for  all  of  the 
world  to  respect. 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues,  as  free- 
dom-loving Americans  who  care  about 
human  life,  to  vote  against  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

D  1150 
Ui.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  jrield  3  minutes  to  the  distingtiished 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 

JOHHSOirl. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Btr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  540  and  ap- 
plaud the  President's  acceptance  of 
congressional  effects  to  structure  a 
clear,  opportunity  for  negotiations  to 
achieve  agreements  that  will  address 
the  problems  in  Central  America 
before  military  aid  is  released. 

A  year  ago  I  stood  on  this  House 
floor  and  fought  hard  against  military 
aid  and  in  support  of  humanitarian 
aid.  The  goal  was  to  deescalate  con- 
flict, to  create  an  opportunity  for  ne- 
gotiations to  succeed.  If  we  examine 
the  consequences  of  our  policy  adopt- 
ed a  year  ago.  we  will  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  policy  faUed,  the  results 
have  been  abysmal. 

Nicaragua  has  adopted  more  oppres- 
sive policies  internally  than  at  any 
other  time  in  her  history  and  has  re- 
newed the  flow  of  resources  to  destabi- 
lize governments  that  share  her  bor- 
ders. 

Let  us  look  back  further,  to  3  years 
ago  when  Nicaragua  was  refusing  to 
Join  the  regional  peace  process,  the 
Contadora  process.  At  that  time,  she 
insisted  on  negotiating  one  on  one, 
face  to  face,  with  the  nations  of  the 
region,  which  gave  her  the  upper  hand 
at  the  negotiation  table.  In  the  face  of 
Nicaragua's  continued  refusal  to  join 
the  regional  peace  process,  we  mobi- 
lized with  our  allies  a  combination  of 
military  and  diplomatic  pressures  that 
influenced  her  to  change  her  position. 
She  began  to  participate  in  the  region- 
al peace  process  as  a  result  of  these 
pressitfes.  In  other  words,  diplomatic 
and  military  pressures  worked.  They 
did  bring  Nicaragua  to  the  bargaining 
table.  They  did  foster  negotiations 
that  were  fniitful,  if  incomplete. 

Stepping  back  to  relieve  presstire,  as 
we  did  a  year  ago.  did  not  work,  and 
today  we  must  have  the  courage  to 
once  ag^  mobilize  the  constellation 
of  pressures,  diplomatic  and  military, 
that  wlU  enable  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  address  the  difficult  problems 
we  face  in  Central  America  and  to 
bring  peace  and  stability  to  that 
region. 


Let  me  say  once  again,  that  If  Sena- 
tor Sasseh's  description  of  why  some 
could  not  support  the  President  is  an 
honest  one.  and  If  what  he   really 
wanted   and   what   Democrats   really 
wanted  was  to  assure  that  there  would 
be   a   last   opportunity   to   negotiate 
plan,  then  I  say  Democrats  can  vote 
"yes"  today.  This  is  a  strong  proposal. 
Negotiations  will  precede  any  flow  of 
military  aid,  and  we  can  fulfill  oiu-  re- 
sponsibility   to    bring    peace    to    this 
region,  which  is  so  important  to  us, 
but  in  addition,  to  preserve  fragile  de- 
mocracies and  the  opportunity  that 
democracy  offers  people  that  Marxism 
does  not  offer  people— ask  any  of  my 
Polish  constituents— for  a  life  that  is 
filled  with  freedom  and  prosperity  and 
hope. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar], 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
giving  $100  million  of  our  taxpayers' 
money  to  the  Contra  forces  in  Nicara- 
gua and  urge  defeat  of  this  resolution. 
The  administration's  conclusion  in 
Nicaragua  Is  that  the  only  response  is 
to  promote  a  war.  This  is  objection- 
able, and  indeed  alarming,  to  a  majori- 
ty of  Americans.  Most  Americans  look 
upon  war  the  way  most  Americans 
view  taxes— something  to  be  applied  as 
a  last  resort  only,  not  the  first  thing 
we  do. 

The  administration's  option  is  to 
look  for  military  solutions  first. 

lix.  Chairman,  eight  foreign  minis- 
ters, our  allies,  recently  visited  the 
United  States  and  asked  the  President 
to  please  engage  in  diplomacy.  The 
Contadora  countries  have  placed  three 
proposals  for  dialog  on  the  table.  Our 
coimtry  has  not  even  responded.  Since 
1982.  when  it  was  first  revealed  that 
the  CIA  had  provided  nearly  $20  mil- 
lion in  covert,  illegal  aid  to  a  Contra 
force  in  Nicaragua,  the  administration 
has  promoted  an  undeclared  war.  sink- 
ing fishing  boats,  mining  harbors, 
counseling  assassinations,  and  impos- 
ing economic  sanctions. 

The  rationale  for  this  policy  has 
been  characterized  by  half-truths, 
even  outright  falsification.  They  have 
told  us  the  Pope  supports  an  armed 
struggle.  Mysterious  crates  contained 
Soviet  Mig  fighters.  The  Contras  are 
the  moral  equivalent  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Now 
Democrats  opposed  to  the  administra- 
tion's policy,  they  told  us.  are  support- 
ers of  Havana,  Moscow,  and  worldwide 
Communist  revolution. 

None  of  these  and  countless  other 
administration  assertions  are  true. 
Indeed,  they  are  absurd  and  demean 
the  issue.  If  history  teaches  us  any- 
thing, it  Is  that  a  policy  based  on  mis- 
conceptions and  fabrications  is  funda- 
mentally flawed,  and  I  hope  we  reject 
this  reckless  policy. 


Wh«n  it  involves  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  In  military  equipment  and  ' 
arms,  the  commitment  of  American 
troop  advisers  and  our  country's  good 
name,  the  policy  becomes  reckless  and 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
reject  it.  and  reject  it  soundly. 

Nicaragua  is  a  tiny  country  of  2.8 
million  people,  the  population  of 
northeast  Ohio's  five-county  region. 
To  suggest  that  this  mite  of  a  country 
can  threaten  America's  southern  bor- 
ders is  absurd.  The  notion  that  oiu* 
only  option  in  addressing  Managua's 
Ideological  orientation  is  war.  betrays 
a  lack  of  imagination  and  an  absence 
of  confidence  In  our  country's  moral, 
economic,  political,  and  cultural 
strength. 

The  administration's  present  course 
with  respect  to  Nicaragua  is  driving 
the  vast  majority  of  Nicaraguans  to 
rally  behind  the  government  against 
the  outside  invader,  the  Contras  who 
are  largely  led  by  the  hated  Somocis- 
tas  and.  if  the  administration  contin- 
ues to  have  its  way.  by  United  States 
military  and  CIA  advisers.  This  course 
of  pursuing  a  military  approach  to  the 
problems  of  Central  America  unwisely 
narrows  our  options  to  either  war  in 
the  region  or  forfeiture  of  the  hemi- 
sphere to  Soviet  hegemony.  Recent  ex- 
perience with  the  administration's 
military  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  Middle  East  led  to  the  tragic  deba- 
cle in  Beirut  where  we  lost  hundreds 
of  marines  and  diplomatic  personnel. 
The  examples  of  Haiti  and  the  PhlUp- 
pines,  where  we  kept  our  options  open, 
demonstrated  how  the  skillful  use  of 
the  full  range  of  American  resources 
can  lead  to  resolutions  that  serve  our 
national  interests  and  the  interests  of 
the  people  in  the  countries  in  ques- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  the  admin- 
istration characteristically  oversUtes 
Its  case.  The  Sandinistas  have  Indeed 
announced  a  Communist  orientation- 
Two-thirds  of  the  Nicaraguan  econo- 
my, however,  is  in  the  private  sector. 
We  should  be  working  to  strengthen 
that  sector,  instead  of  trying  to  under- 
mine it.  The  Catholic  Church  in  Nica- 
ragua is  vibrant  and  outspoken,  often 
scolding  the  Sandinista  government. 
We  should  be  working  on  the  basis  of 
the  many  contacts  between  church 
and  other  private  groups  in  our  coim- 
try with  their  counterparts  in  Nicara- 
gua. In  fact,  during  the  last  5  years, 
more  than  100,000  Aihericans  have  vis- 
ited Nicaragua.  This  provides  a  firm 
basis  to  influence  events  in  that  tiny 
country.  There  is  even  an  active  politi- 
cal opposition  in  Nicaragua.  It  did  not 
win  the  most  recent  election  there,  but 
It  had  a  chance  to  compete  in  a  proc- 
ess that  was  no  more  corrupt  than  the 
recent  election  in  the  Philippines.  I 
did  not  support  the  corruption  in  the 
latter  country,  but  I  also  did  not  see 
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corruption  as  grounds  for  war.  Neither 
did  President  Reagan. 

Our  country  has  vast  resources  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  problems  that 
confront  us  in  Central  America.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  demonstrated  that  we 
can  keep  the  hemisphere  free  of 
Soviet  nuclear  arms.  We  should  take 
the  same  resolute  stance  should  we 
ever  be  confronted  with  a  similar  situ- 
ation in  the  future.  We  are  not  con- 
fronted with  that  situation  today.  Let 
us  keep  our  political,  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  military  options 
open  by  rejecting  the  President's  $100 
million  request.  War  should  be  a  last 
resort,  not  the  first  thing  you  try. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

COUGHLIR]. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  world  watches 
today.  I  hope  the  Aiaerican  people 
consider  two  altemati\  °.<^  and  two  sce- 
narios to  prevent  a  Soviet  military  sur- 
rogate in  Nicaragua. 

In  the  first  scenario,  the  United 
States  cuts  off  all  aid  to  the  democrat- 
ic opposition  fighting  in  Nicaragua. 
Nicaraguan  leader  E>aniel  Ortega  for- 
gives them  all,  and  seeks  national  rec- 
onciliation. He  sends  his  Soviet  and 
Cuban  sulvisers  home,  reduces  the  size 
of  his  armed  forces,  and  restores  indi- 
vidual, press,  and  religious  freedoms. 
He  also  ceases  to  foment  revolution  in 
his  Central  American  neighbors.  We 
all  live  happily  ever  after. 

In  the  second  scenario,  the  United 
States  also  cuts  off  all  aid  to  the 
democratic  opposition.  Nicaraguan 
leader  Daniel  Ortega  consolidates  his 
power  and  members  of  the  opposition 
become  refugees.  Soviet  and  Cuban  in- 
fluence strengthens.  Ortega  becomes 
more  aggressive  in  fomenting  uiu-est 
among  his  Central  American  neigh- 
bors. There  is  no  domestic  opposition 
left;  our  only  remaining  option  is  mili- 
tary force. 

Which  scenario  seems  more  likely? 

The  first  scenario  is  possible  only  if 
you  believe  Nicaraguan  strong  man 
Daniel  Ortega  is  not  fully  committed 
to  Havana  and  Moscow. 

Which  scenario  would  young  Ameri- 
cans prefer?  Letting  Nicaraguans  solve 
their  problems  with  our  help  to  coun- 
terbalance the  Soviets  or,  ultimately, 
resolving  this  situation  through  inter- 
vention that  could  result  In  American 
Uves? 

If  we  are  to  prevent  a  Soviet  military 
surrogate  in  Nicaragua  it  is  best  done 
by  Nicaraguans  who  espouse  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  who  have  our  assist- 
ance. The  administration  has  said, 
time  and  again,  that  no  Americans  will 
be  Involved  in  Nicaragua.  No  American 
pilots.  No  American  advisers.  No 
American  CIA  agents.  No  Americans 
in  Nicaragua,  period. 
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In  the  Democratic  response  to  the 
President's  address  of  March  16  on 
Nicaragua,  it  was  agreed  that  "Nicara- 
gua must  never  become  a  base  for 
Soviet  military  adventurism."  It  called 
for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

That  sounds  nice.  The  problem  is, 
however,  that  it  defies  credulity  to  be- 
lieve Daniel  Ortega  wlU  voluntarily 
give  up  his  Soviet  and  Cuban  roots. 

We  support  the  Contadora  process. 
We  want  a  negotiated  settlement.  It  is 
in  fact  the  Sandinistas  who  most  re- 
cently rejected  Contadora  proposals 
and  who  chose  in  December  1985  to 
postpone  further  talks. 

And  the  President's  most  recent 
action,  which  withholds  the  most  sig- 
nificant amount  of  this  aid  in  an  effort 
to  promote  another  diplomatic  at- 
tempt to  resolve  this  crisis,  further 
demonstrates  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
negotiate. 

Much  has  been  said  about  atrocities 
in  Nicaragua.  Much  is  regrettably 
true.  But  the  atrocities  are  not  limited 
to  one  side.  A  recent  America  Watch 
report  documents  atrocities  on  l)oth 
sides.  And  former  Sandinista  Alvaro 
Baldizon,  who  worked  in  the  Nicara- 
guan Ministry  of  the  Interior  until  his 
defection  last  year,  has  detailed  mur- 
ders by  the  Sandinistas  and  govern- 
ment assassination  squads  disguised  as 
Contras  fighters. 

Neither  President  Reagan,  nor  this 
admLiistration,  nor  for  that  matter 
any  previous  administration,  condones 
or  has  condoned  any  such  atrocities. 
We  have  always  abided  by  the  Geneva 
Conventions.  We  are  not  a  ruthless 
people;  it  is  not  in  our  nature. 

In  fact,  the  United  Nicaraguan  Op- 
position, with  our  support,  has  taken 
positive  steps  to  deter  such  acts  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  [UNO-CDH],  headed  by 
Ismael  Reyes,  former  president  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Red  Cross. 

I  will  vehemently  oppose  any  use  of 
the  funds  in  this  package  for  wanton 
acts  against  civilians,  repugnant  CIA 
pamphlets,  mining  ox  harbors,  and 
other  terrorist  acts. 

Concerns  have  also  been  raised  that 
our  allies  in  Latin  America  and  else- 
where have  not  been  overt  in  their 
support  for  cxirrent  American  propos- 
als. As  they  read  the  U.S.  political 
debate,  Latin  leaders  may  have  some 
right  to  concern  about  the  constancy 
of  U.S.  policy. 

Latin  American  concern  about 
Soviet  imperialism,  moreover,  is  at 
least  as  overt  as  is  their  concern  about 
"Yankee"  intervention.  And  they 
know  that  only  the  United  States  can 
counterbalance  the  Soviets. 

The  future  of  Central  America  be- 
longs to  bold  leaders  both  there  and  in 
the  United  SUtes.  In  the  words  of 
former  President  John  P.  Kennedy: 
"If  not  us,  who;  if  not  now,  when?" 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Aksrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  President's 
proposal. 

Central  America,  and  Nicaragua  in 
particular,  pose  serious  and  difficult 
challenges  for  America.  Unfortunate- 
ly, just  as  the  need  is  greatest  for  us  to 
work  together  toward  a  solution,  the 
issue  of  funding  the  Contras  has 
sharply  divided  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Democratic  Party 
have  supported  the  President  in  his 
major  foreign  policy  initiatives  with 
consistency  and  resolve.  The  shrill  and 
exaggerated  partisan  rhetoric  of  the 
White  House  during  the  past  few 
weeks  has  only  weakened  the  adminis- 
tration's case— not  strengthened  it. 
The  White  House  has  played  politics 
with  this  debate  and  that  has  cost 
them  votes.  No  Democrat  is  going  to 
be  intimidated  into  being  bipartisan. 

On  questions  of  this  magnitude,  pre- 
vious Presidents  have  wisely  put  policy 
ahead  of  politics.  During  Woodrow 
Wilson's  administration,  the  advice  of 
his  able  White  House  aide.  Colonel 
House  was  clear:  'The  best  politics  is 
to  do  the  right  thing."  That  advice  is 
still  true  today.  The  partisanship  and 
politics  that  have  clouded  this  issue 
are  the  reasons  we  face  today  two 
equally  dangerous  extremes. 

On  one  side  are  those  who  argue 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  not  hostile  to 
freedom,  that  they  are  neither  a 
threat  to  America  nor  their  neighbors, 
that  they  do  not  commit  the  atrocities 
of  which  they  are  accused,  and  that 
their  domestic  policies  are  a  result  of 
American  intervention. 

The  other  side,  led  by  the  exaggerat- 
ed rhetoric  of  the  White  House,  tells 
us  that  the  Contras  au-e  the  moral 
equivalent  of  the  Founding  Fathers, 
and  that  without  $100  million  in  U.S. 
aid  today  the  Contras  will  fall  and 
communism  will  win  in  oxir  hemi- 
sphere. 

Proponents  of  both  of  these  posi- 
tions base  their  arguments  on  half 
truths.  The  Sandinista  government 
has  betrayed  its  revolution.  This  Com- 
munist-inspired totalitarian  govern- 
ment is  supporting  the  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador  and  subversion  throughout 
our  hemisphere.  The  people  of  Nicara- 
gua have  been  subjected  to  civil  rights 
abuses  of  the  worst  order.  In  Nicara- 
gua today,  there  is  no  real  freedom  of 
the  press,  of  religion,  or  of  assembly. 
Their  idea  of  a  criminal  justice  system 
includes  neither  the  right  to  habeas 
corpus  nor  the  right  to  trial. 

WhUe  I  was  in  Managua  last  year. 
Minister  of  the  Interior  Thomas 
Borge,  on  a  whim,  entertained  me  by 
releasing  from  prison  a  man  who  had 
been    incarcerated    there    for    many 


months  without  a  hearing.  The  com- 
mandante  wanted  to  show  me  the  jus- 
tice of  his  system;  in  reality,  of  course, 
he  proved  Just  the  opposite. 

Nor  do  the  Contras  have  clean 
hands.  In  fact,  the  Contras  have  little 
internal  discipline  and  as  a  result, 
gross  atrocities  have  been  committed 
against  the  Nicaraguan  people.  Many 
of  the  Contra  leaders  are  former 
Somoza  henchmen.  They  have  had 
very  little  success  on  the  battlefield, 
and  many  of  our  military  leaders  tell 
us  they  cannot  win. 

More  importantly,  they  have  not 
shown  to  the  Nicaraguan  people  or  to 
the  world  the  kind  of  government  they 
would  be  should  they  be  successful. 

While  in  Nicaragua.  I  met  several 
conscripted  Contra  soldiers  who  were 
only  13  years  old.  I  Ulked  to  one  poor 
woman  who  said  the  Contras  had 
come  through  her  village  and  de- 
stroyed their  small  hospital.  Such  tac- 
tics fail  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Nic- 
araguan people.  Without  major 
reform,  their  chances  of  real  success 
are  grim. 

Between  the  proponents  of  these 
two  competing  views,  only  one  thing  is 
held  In  common:  the  belief  that  our 
choice  today  is  all  or  nothing.  Both 
would  convince  us  that  there  can  be 
no  compromise,  no  bipartisan  policy 
that  can  bring  about  a  peaceful  resto- 
ration of  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 
Both  extremes  are  wrong  and  both  are 
self-defeating.  There  is  a  better  choice. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  years 
ago  this  month,  the  United  States  first 
urged  the  recognition  of  the  emerging 
Latin  American  republics.  Simon  Boli- 
var spoke  then  of  his  plans  to  make 
the  Americas  the  greatest  region  In 
the  world.  "Greatest,"  he  said,  "not  so 
much  by  virtue  of  her  area  and  her 
wealth,  as  by  her  freedom  •  •  *." 

Bolivair's  vision  has  never  been  in 
greater  peril. 

We  must  begin  today  to  craft  a 
policy  that  makes  sense  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  Nicaraguan  people; 
such  a  policy  is  both  urgently  needed 
and  eminently  possible.  There  is  a 
growing  concensus  In  this  body  that 
rejects  both  of  the  polarlssed  positions 
represented  by  this  vote.  We  will  not 
hear  a  great  deal  In  defense  of  the 
Sandinista  government  in  this  Cham- 
ber today;  that  is  no  longer  the  issue. 
The  issue  before  us  is  more  difficult: 
What  should  we  do  about  the  Sandi- 
nistas? What  kind  of  long  range  policy 
will  give  sUblllty  to  Central  America 
and  help  democracy  to  flourish? 

Congress  and  the  administration  are 
capable  of  constructing  such  a  policy. 
What  is  most  needed  is  a  plan  that 
promises  real  progress  in  Nicaragua. 
Such  a  policy  should  Include  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

First,  we  should  provide  immediate 
financial  support  to  the  Contadora 
group  and  give  them  more  than  hollow 
assurances  of  our  support. 


Second,  a  bipartisan  observer  team 
should  be  appointed  by  the  leadership 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  group 
would  report  regularly  on  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations  and  the  status  of 
civil  rights  In  Nicaragua. 

Third,  we  need  to  commit  ourselves 
to  a  long-range  partnership  with  the 
fragile  democratic  governments  of 
Central  America.  The  Kissinger  com- 
mission report,  all  but  forgotten  by 
this  administration,  should  be  revived 
and  Implemented.  We  need  a  mini- 
Marshall  plan  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Central  America.  Not  since 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  the  early 
1960's  has  any  administration  set 
clearly  defined  social  and  economic 
goals  for  the  region  and  then  aggres- 
sively worked  to  achieve  those  goals.  A 
revitalized  Peace  Corps,  an  expanded 
program  of  surplus  food  distribution, 
attention  to  the  needs  of  Central 
America  in  health  and  education,  per- 
haps a  restructuring  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can debt,  all  should  be  considered  if 
we  truly  want  democracy  to  prosper. 

Fourth,  we  should  provide  an  Imme- 
diate $30  million  in  nonmilitary  aid  to 
the  democratic  resistance  that  would 
be  primarily  designated  for  tralrtng 
and  reform.  The  funds  would  go  not 
only  to  the  Contras,  but  rather  would 
be  dispersed  to  all  of  the  major  resist- 
ance forces  within  Nicaragua. 

Fifth,  an  additional  $70  million  in 
military  aid  should  be  put  In  escrow 
for  90  days.  If  after  that  time  the 
President  and  the  bipartisan  observer 
team  agree  that  peace  negotiations 
have  failed  and  that  no  genuine  do- 
mestic reforms  are  being  carried  out 
by  the  Sandinistas,  the  funds  would 
become  available  unless  Congress 
stops  the  funding  within  5  legislative 
days. 

All  U.S.  aid  would  be  discontinued  If 
the  Sandinista  govenunent  agrees  to  a 
cease  fire,  earnestly  begins  talks  with 
the  opposition,  and  removes  sanctions 
against  freedom  of  press,  assembly  and 
religion. 

Sixth,  the  United  States  must  more 
clearly  define  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  our  vital  security  limits  In  Cen- 
tral America.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
enforce  those  limits  with  American 
strength.  Our  responses  must  be  spe- 
cific and  unequivocal— not  undefined 
strategies  such  as  the  random  mining 
of  Nicaraguan  harbors. 

Finally,  our  efforts  must  all  drive 
toward  a  single  aim:  to  give  political 
support  and  vlslbUlty  to  the  legitimate 
opposition  to  the  SandlnlsU  govern- 
ment within  Nicaragua.  The  new  polit- 
ical leaders  who  will  fulfill  the  dreams 
of  democracy  for  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua will  emerge  in  Managua— not 
Miami. 

Will  this  compromise  proposal  work? 
There  are  no  guarantees.  But  surely 
the  two  alternatives  before  us  today: 
to  do  nothing  or  to  rely  solely  on  a 


military  solution,  are  self-defeating 
and  fraught  with  peril. 

There  are  great  opportunities  for  de- 
mocracy to  flourish  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. In  Honduras.  In  Guatemala,  In  El 
Salvador,  fragile  democracies  are 
trying  to  grow.  Let  us  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  create  a  larger  policy  for  our 
hemisphere. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  25  years 
ago: 

Our  continenU  are  bound  together  by 
common  history,  the  endless  exploration  of 
new  frontiers.  Our  nations  are  the  product 
of  a  common  struggle  *  *  *  and  our  people 
share  a  common  heritage,  the  quest  for  the 
dignity  and  the  freedom  of  man. 

Only  by  defeating  this  proposal 
today  can  we  move  toward  a  compro- 
mise that  will  not  only  strenghten 
America's  role,  but  also  give  strength 
and  direction  to  those  striving  for  de- 
mocracy In  Central  America. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  you  tell  us  the  time  remaining 
on  both  sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BROoitriEU)]  has 
50  minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley] 
has  44  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wlsconisn  [Mr.  GtmDERSOw]. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
thought  long  and  hard  on  this  issue 
and  have  sought  out  information  from 
those  in  and  out  of  the  Congress  close 
to  this  issue.  I  sense  this  year  a  signifi- 
cant change  In  the  debate.  The  reali- 
ties of  the  Sandinistas  are  now  univer- 
sally recognized. 

To  reduce  the  debate,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  its  essential  Is  how  to  achieve 
a  Contadora  negotiated  settlement 
and  containment  of  Sandinista  adven- 
turism. On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told 
that  the  neighboring  countries  in  Cen- 
tral America  will  achieve  it  on  their 
own.  I  believe  this  is  unrealistic  and 
that  we  will  need  the  military  pressure 
to  back  up  our  diplomatic  and  political 
efforts  to  achieve  our  objectives. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  never  supported  military  assist- 
ance to  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicara- 
gua. It  has  always  been  my  position 
that  each  country  in  Central  America 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  chart  its 
own  destiny,  whether  we  like  their 
chosen  destiny  or  not. 

Yet,  after  careful  and  intense  review 
of  Intelligence  material  I  am  convinced 
beyond  any  doubt  that  the  Sandinistas 
of  Nicaragua  are  exporting  revolution 
throughout  the  region. 

Such  a  conclusion  caused  me  to  care- 
fully study  the  two  options  before  us 
today.  And  I  found  them  both  unac- 
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ceptable.  To  vote  this  package  down 
and  do  nothing  is  to  guarantee  the  de- 
stabilization  of  the  entire  region.  Yet, 
to  persue  a  military  solution  seems 
both  premature  and  a  far  greater  com- 
mitment than  can  be  achieved  by  this 
proposal. 

It  is  for  this  reason  many  of  us 
sought  a  bipartisan  concensus  that 
could  produce  a  defensible  long-term 
policy  for  the  region.  And  this  compro- 
mise for  which  the  President  an- 
nounced his  support  last  night  pro- 
vides us  this  opportunity.  It  is  based 
on  a  preference  for  negotiations.  It 
contains  no  new  appropriations,  rather 
a  reprograming  of  previously  appropri- 
ated defense  dollars.  And  it  uses  mili- 
tary assistance  only  as  a  leverage  to 
pressure  all  sides  into  serious  negotia- 
tions. I  want  to  assure  those  concerned 
that  intelligence  sources  suggest  the 
Contras  would  need  many  times  more 
this  amount  of  military  assistance  to 
have  any  hope  of  a  military  victory. 

The  compromise  included  in  the 
President's  legislative  proposal  now 
before  us,  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  of  yesterday,  and  the  draft 
executive  order  the  President  will  sign 
upon  passage  of  such  legislation  con- 
tinue the  humanitarian  assistance  at 
$25  million.  It  also  provides  an  addi- 
tional $2  million  in  support  of  the 
Contadora  process.  And  it  delays  the 
$70  million  in  direct  military  assist- 
ance for  90  days  during  which  negotia- 
tions should  occur  on  an  internal,  a  re- 
gional, and  bilateral  basis. 

At  the  end  of  75  days,  the  President 
must  report  to  Congress  on  the  status 
of  negotiations  and  the  hope  for 
future  progress.  Congress  then  has  15 
days  to  deauthorize  the  military  fund- 
ing if  it  so  chooses. 

However,  most  important,  the  status 
of  the  military  funding  is  actually  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  Nicaraguan 
Government.  For  they  can  prevent  the 
military  fimds  from  ever  being  re- 
leased. And  if  the  funds  are  released 
they  can  stop  further  distribution  by 
three  simple  and  positive  measures. 
Rrst,  declaring  a  cease-fire;  second, 
conducting  internal  negotiations  with 
the  various  opposition  parties;  and 
third,  lifting  the  "emergency  rule" 
which  restricts  religious,  political,  and 
free  speech  restrictions.  Never  has 
such  an  incentive  for  positive  negotia- 
tions been  presented  to  any  country  in 
the  world.  They  alone  can  choose  be- 
tween military  confrontation  with  the 
Contras  or  negotiations  for  peace. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts  at  nego- 
tiations, the  compromise  also  directs  a 
new  commitment  toward  economic  aid 
based  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America.  Finally,  this  package  also  in- 
cludes continued  review  of  human 
rights  abuses  by  both  the  Sandinista 
and  the  freedom  fighters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  and  many  of  my 
coUeagues  would  have  preferred  to  ac- 


complish this  compromise  through 
legislative  action.  Yet,  the  decision  of 
the  Democratic  leadership  to  force  a 
simple  up  or  down  vote  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  has  denied  us  that 
direct  opportunity.  Yet,  the  President 
has  promised  to  implement  these  con- 
ditions through  an  Executive  order 
which  has  the  force  of  law.  And,  most 
important,  he  has  agreed  to  name  a  bi- 
partisan congressional  commission  to 
monitor  the  negotiations  and  report 
back  to  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration on  their  progress,  their  poten- 
tial for  resolution,  and  an  honest  as- 
sessment of  who  is  seriously  conunit- 
ted  to  this  process  and  who  isn't.  It  is 
important  for  the  public  to  know  that 
this  five-member  commission  will  be 
based  upon  one  nomination  each  from 
the  Speaker  and  minority  leader  of 
the  House,  and  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  in  the  Senate.  The  four 
will  then  choose  the  fifth  person. 
Through  this  commission,  the  Presi- 
dent agrees  to  monitoring  and  review 
of  all  administration  decisions  on  ne- 
gotiations and  the  release  or  nonre- 
lease  of  military  aid  to  the  Contras. 

If  there  ever  was  any  doubt  of  the 
President's  commitment  to  negotia- 
tions over  military  action.  I  believe 
this  compromise  dispells  such  myths. 
If  there  ever  was  a  program  based  on 
negotiations,  with  military  assistance 
as  only  pressure  to  make  the  negotia- 
tions work  and  used  in  a  last  resort, 
this  compromise  is  it. 

I  believe  this  compromise  presents 
the  best  opportunity  we  have  ever  had 
for  a  bipartisan  long-term  policy  in 
Central  America.  Thus,  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  proposal 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  woeks  of  discus- 
sion on  aid  to  the  Contras  it  has  become  ap- 
parent that  neittier  of  the  options  now  facing 
Congress  is  acceptable. 

This  is  not  a  clear-cut  issue  that  can  be  set- 
tled by  a  yes  or  no  decision.  The  problem  with 
the  legislation  presented  to  us  by  President 
Reagan  is  that  our  choices  are  extreme. 

To  reject  the  aid  and  do  nothing  is  wrong.  It 
will  send  the  wrong  signal  to  Nicaraguan 
President  Daniel  Ortega  and  our  other  Central 
American  neighbors.  Walking  away  from  the 
issue  will  not  bring  an  end  to  Nicaraguan  sup- 
port and  sponsorship  of  terrorism  and  revolu- 
tion throughout  the  region. 

But  to  authorize  $70  million  in  military  aid— 
with  no  strings  attached — is  just  as  wrong.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  approach  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  has  not  t>een  exhausted.  Ar>d  if 
our  policy  is  now  one  of  a  military  solution,  the 
$70  millkjn  is  totally  inadquate. 

If  America  is  to  play  a  positive  role  in  re- 
solving the  conflict  now  plaguing  the  region,  it 
must  be  willing  to  develop  a  policy  that  goes 
beyond  the  black  and  white  alternatives  Con- 
gress will  consider  today.  That  is  why  I  joined 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  both 
Democrats  and  Republk:ans.  in  urging  a  differ- 
ent proposal. 

This  alternative  addresses  the  problems  in 
Nicaragua  from  several  angles.  It  places  ne- 


gotiations above  fighting.  It  emphasizes  re- 
spect for  human  rights.  It  provkles  tf>e  funds 
needed  for  advancing  ttie  Contadora  process. 
It  stresses  ttw  economic  developn>ent  of  the 
regk}n.  And  it  increases  the  pressure  needed 
to  bring  about  a  negotated  settlement 

Ttie  key  difference  between  our  plan  and 
the  President's  plan  is  ttiat  under  our  propos- 
al, military  akj  is  a  last  resort.  It  will  only  occur 
if  tf>e  Sandinistas  leave  America  no  alterna- 
tive. 

We  in  this  country  work  best  wtien  we  work 
togetfier.  Most  predictions  say  tfiat  the  vote 
on  Vne  President's  package  will  come  down  to 
a  handful  of  votes.  We  send  no  meaningful 
signal  to  tfie  regkxi  wtran  we  deckle  to  take  a 
step  of  such  major  importance  by  tfie  narrow- 
est of  margins.  I  believe  that  the  alternative 
proposal  can  receive  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port—support necessary  if  America  is  to  pro- 
mote an  effective  and  successful  polKy  in 
Central  America. 

Before  discussing  Vne  spectfKS  of  our  pro- 
posal, it  is  important  to  klentify  the  problem 
we  are  attempting  to  address.  After  hours  of 
classified  brietings,  pages  of  intelligence  re- 
ports, and  countiess  discussions  with  individ- 
uals representing  the  full  range  of  opinkjn  on 
the  issue,  if  has  become  clear  to  me  that  tf>e 
Sandinistas'  threat  to  the  region  is  real. 

The  $500  milton  in  weaponry  provkjed  by 
tfie  Soviet  Unk>n  is  not  the  result  the  adminis- 
tration's overactive  imagination.  The  assassi- 
nation of  Supreme  Court  Justices  in  Columbia 
with  weapons  later  linked  to  Nicaragua  Is  fact, 
not  fancy.  The  10,000-foot  runway  at  Punta 
Huete,  whk:h  is  the  longest  runway  in  Central 
America  arxJ  Is  capable  of  accomriKXlating 
any  aircraft  in  tfie  Soviet  inventory,  will  no\  go 
away  just  because  we  wish  it  would.  The 
pfioto  of  Sandinista  Commander  Daniel 
Ortega  proudly  raising  the  hand  of  Libyan  ter- 
rorist Moammar  Qadhafi  couki  not  convey  a 
clearer  message. 

There  is  no  law,  nor  should  there  be,  requir- 
ing that  all  nations  must  think,  act,  and 
behave  the  same  as  America.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  America  should  stand  kily  by 
and  watch  as  a  nation  uses  murder  and  coer- 
cion to  bully  their  neighbors.  America  is  acting 
in  response  to  Nicaraguan  abuses,  not  the 
other  way  around.  Nicaragua  smuggled  arms 
to  rebels  in  El  Salvador  long  before  Contra 
forces  were  funded  by  the  United  States. 
Today,  Nicaragua  is  assisting  revolutionary  ef- 
forts in  almost  every  country  In  the  regkin. 

Yes;  the  threat  is  real  and  we  must  act  to 
bring  an  end  to  that  threat.  But  we  must  ex- 
plore otfier  options  before  we  provide  the 
Contra  rebels  with  unrestricted  military  aid. 

We  must  first  put  more  emphasis  on  a  ne- 
gotiated solution.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Nrcaraguans  or  the  United  States  have  ade- 
quately pursued  the  negotiation  process  on  an 
internal,  bilateral,  or  regional  basis.  The  alter- 
native we  proposed  places  negotiations  above 
all  otfier  considerations. 

With  $2  million  in  akl  to  the  Contadora 
group,  our  proposed  compromise  makes  clear 
America's  commitment  to  meet  the  financial 
r>eeds  required  in  pursuing  a  regionally  negoti- 
ated settlement  If  we  hope  to  achieve  a  re- 
gK>nal  settlement  it  is  important  that  we  not 


give  up  on  those  Latin  American  nations  that 
are  working  so  hard  to  bring  about  peace. 

We  create  a  five-member  bipartisan  com- 
misskjn,  comprised  of  distinguished  and  re- 
spected experts,  to  monitor  all  negotiations 
and  report  back  to  Congress.  Through  this 
commisston,  we  can  achieve  the  unbiased 
and  objective  perspective  that  has  all  too 
often  been  absent  from  debate  on  this  issue. 
The  establishment  of  this  commisswn  will  un- 
equivocally demonstrate  the  determination  of 
Congress  to  pressure  both  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  Reagan  administration  into  undertak- 
ing serious  and  responsible  negotiatkins. 

Our  plan  calls  for  $30  million  in  humanitari- 
an assistance  and  possibly  $70  millkxi  in  mili- 
tary akJ  to  the  Conti-as. 

But  we  would  not  allow  any  money  to  be 
spent  on  military  aid  until  3  months  have 
passed  and  these  conditions  are  met: 

The  governments  of  the  Central  American 
nations  involved  in  the  Contadora  negotiations 
have  not  reported  an  agreement. 

A  declared  cease-fire  is  not  in  effect  in 
Nk:aragua  and  new  elections  are  not  taking 
place  there. 

Trade  and  economk:  measures  have  failed 
to  resolve  the  conflK^t. 

No  other  avenues  exist  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tiement. 

If  the  President  certifies  these  conditions 
exist  and  provides  notification  that  military  akJ 
will  be  appropriated,  Congress  will  retain  the 
power  to  pass  a  joint  resolution  blocking  tf>e 
akJ.  The  bipartisan  commission  woukJ  serve 
as  an  objective  and  outside  source  of  informa- 
tion for  Congress  as  it  conskJers  the  akJ  re- 
quest. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt,  military  assistance  to 
the  Conti^as  would  be  a  last  resort.  I  pray  that 
it  is  an  option  we  need  never  choose.  But,  It  is 
up  to  the  Sandinistas.  If  they  continue  to  sub- 
vert ttieir  neighbors.  If  they  choose  to  sleep 
with  the  Qadhafis  and  Arafats  of  the  worid.  If 
they  refuse  to  ignore  domestic,  United  States, 
and  Latin  Anwrican  demands  to  join  in  serious 
arxJ  meaningful  negotiations  on  an  internal,  re- 
gk>nal,  and  bilateral  basis,  then  the  United 
States  will  be  left  no  alternative  but  to  run  up 
the  pressure  and  grant  military  akJ  to  the 
rebels. 

Military  akJ  could  be  suspended  at  any  time 
if  the  Nicaraguan  Government  implements  a 
cease-fire,  begins  direct  negotiations  with  the 
opposition,  and  lifts  restiictions  on  freedom  of 
the  press,  assembly,  and  religkxi. 

Economic  development  is  critical  to  a  last- 
ing peace  in  Central  America.  The  proposal 
we  have  offered  makes  economk:  devek>p- 
ment  an  integral  part  of  United  States  efforts, 
provkJing  economic  aid  for  Guatemala,  Hondu- 
ras, Costa  Rk»,  and  El  Salvador. 

America  must  loudly  and  repeatedly  com- 
municate its  abhorrence  with  human  rights 
violations  committed  by  either  party  to  the 
Ntearaguan  confltet.  Provistons  in  the  compro- 
mise package  would  allow  for  the  suspenston 
of  Contra  akJ  if  abuses  take  place  and  those 
who  are  responsible  are  not  punished.  If  any 
member  of  a  resistance  group  engages  in 
drug  smuggling  or  the  diversion  and  misuse  of 
funds,  and  if  that  person  is  not  dismissed,  the 
group  shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  U.S.  assist- 
ance. 


This  plan  provkles  a  much  t>etter  tong-term 
polk:y  for  both  Nk»ragua  and  all  of  Central 
America. 

There  are  no  simple  yes-or-no  answers  to 
the  quagmire  of  problems  facing  Nk^aragua. 
The  facts  demand  that  we  not  take  a  walk 
and  simply  trust  the  Sandinistas  to  respect  the 
rights  and  interests  of  its  neighbors;  some- 
thing it  has  so  far  failed  to  do.  But  we  should 
not  look  to  a  military  solution,  if  there  Is  any 
hope  that  negotiation  remains  a  viable  alterna- 
tive. In  offering  a  proposal  that  fences  in  mili- 
tary assistance,  using  it  as  an  incentive  to  ne- 
gotiations, it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  break  tf>e 
cunent  impasse  and  help  bring  about  a  lasting 
and  real  peace  for  the  region. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  briefly  to  address  the 
issue  of  compromise.  That  proposed  by 
the  President  would  appear  to  be  of  a 
tactical  variety:  consequential  perhaps 
in  dealing  with  Congress  but  of  limited 
significance  to  constraining  the  admin- 
istration's Intended  policies. 

The  only  kind  of  compromise  this 
Member  would  consider  credible  would 
be  one  precluding  the  provision  of 
militarily  related  assistance  to  armed 
Interveners  in  the  region  and  one  re- 
quiring administration  reacceptance  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  In 
Issues  of  this  nature. 

After  all,  what  Is  at  stake  In  these 
deliberations  relates  less  to  the  irra- 
tional decisions  of  a  leftward  lurching 
government  In  a  small  area  of  Central 
America  and  more  to  the  constitution- 
al process  of  decisionmaking  here  at 
home  and  to  the  rule  of  law  In  our 
policy  abroad. 

Given  the  preemptive  executive  deci- 
sion to  commence  without  congres- 
sional sanction  a  civil  war  in  Nicara- 
gua, the  Congress  Is  placed  in  the  dif- 
flctilt  position  of  having  to  determine 
which  Is  a  greater  misdeed:  pulling  the 
rug  from  armed  mercenaries  who  were 
trained  and  equipped  In  violation  of 
United  States  law  and  who  are  cur- 
rently marauding  a  countryside  In  vio- 
lation of  International  law;  or  pulling 
the  rug  from  the  values  we  cherish  as 
profoundly  American:  the  sanctity  of 
law.  the  rights  of  others  to  determine 
their  own  destiny  In  their  own  way;  a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
mankind. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  allies  In  Europe  and  of 
our  friends  In  Latin  America  have 
called  on  us  to  reverse  gears  and  end 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  It  Is  worthy 
of  note  that  Brooklyn  Rivera,  the 
leader  of  the  Misklto  Indian  resist- 
ance, told  this  Member  Just  last  week 
that  we've  backed  the  wrong  horse. 
Whatever  statistics  are  trotted  out 
about  what  percentage  of  officers  of 
the  FDN  are  former  Somoclstas,  the 
understandable  view  of  virtually  ev- 
eryone In  Nicaragua  is  that  the  United 
States  wants  a  return  to  the  past  and 


wants  to  Impose  Its  will  by  force.  Is 
there  any  wonder  a  policy  of  support 
for  armed  groups  who  destroy  crops 
and  execute  social  workers  is  counter- 
productive? Is  there  any  wonder  there 
Is  no  one  In  or  out  of  Nicaragua  that's 
predicting  success  for  these  forces? 
The  Issue  Isr't  t^rmn;  il's  morality. 

The  Sandinistas  have  fallen  victim 
to  a  kind  of  ideological  corruption.  But 
Instead  of  allowing  the  weight  of  Its 
own  mismanagement  to  sink  Itself,  we 
leaped  precipitously  into  the  fray  and 
backed  a  force  that  can't  win.  We  are 
responsible  for  escalating  violence  In  a 
traditionally  pacific  coimtry.  Enough 
is  enough. 

Liberals  may  have  erred  by  bellevins 
the  Sandinistas  wouldn't  opt  in  the  di- 
rection of  police  state  controls;  but  our 
coimtry  nevertheless  has  an  obligation 
to  stand  by  the  side  of  law,  with  the 
understanding  that  not  only  do  proce- 
dural concerns  matter  but  that  adher- 
ence to  proper  rules  In  the  long  run 
are  more  likely  to  produce  proper  re- 
sults. There  Is  simply  no  evidence 
America  Is  very  good  at  running  a  civil 
war  oriented  foreign  policy.  There  Is 
evidence,  as  recent  as  last  month  in 
the  Philippines  and  Haiti,  that  despots 
cannot  stand  for  long  when  their  poli- 
cies don't  serve  the  Interest  of  their 
people. 

The  time  has  come  to  reconsider  an 
ill-chosen  path.  It  is  better  to  cut  bait 
now  than  troll  into  waters  whose 
depths  are  unfathomable,  whose  cur- 
rents are  uncontrollable.  Prudence  dic- 
tates restraint. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbi]. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  ttie  resolution  providing  military  and 
furttier  humanitarian  support  for  the  Contia 
freedom  fightars  of  Nk^aragua. 

Let  me  first  state  that  I  have  disagreed  with 
President  Reagan  on  certain  issues,  most  re- 
lating to  agriculhiral  policy.  If  I  was  convinced 
Ntoaraguans  live  under  lawful  rule  and  that  tf>e 
present  regime  posed  little  threat  to  its  demo- 
cratic neighbors  and  eventually  the  United 
States,  I  would  cast  a  "no"  vote.  But  that 
simply  Is  not  the  case  and  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Reflecting  on  prevkMS  Conti'a  ak)  debates  I 
recall  that  several  Members  of  the  House, 
from  both  parties,  would  point  to  denr>ocratic 
overtones  of  the  Sandinista  regime.  They 
used  to  explain  to  us  that  Comandante  Ortega 
and  his  government  did  not  assist  Communist 
movements,  that  they  allowed  \f9%  elections, 
freedom  of  rellgton,  freedom  of  speech,  and, 
in  general,  a  pluralistic  society. 

However,  the  tnrth  about  Ntoaragua  is  now 
well  known  and  those  arguments  are  no 
longer  faithfully  made  by  my  cotieaguM.  In 
fact,  the  House  appears  united  In  the  belief 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  revolutionary  Mancist- 
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Leninists  wtw  are  guilty  of  widespread  repres- 
sion aryj  their  policies  must  be  changed.  We 
must  now  decide  how  best  to  introduce  de- 
mocracy to  this  beleaguered  nation. 

I  conterxj  that  passing  this  resolution  and 
adequately  assisting  the  Contras  will  present 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  democratic  reform 
in  Nicaragua.  IMegotiations  between  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  Contras  are  important  but  we 
should  not  expect  ttie  Communists  to  relirv 
quish  power,  share  power,  or  institute  democ- 
racy wittxxjt  significant  military  pressure  from 
the  opposition. 

By  helping  tt>e  Contras,  wtw  are  willing  to 
fight  for  their  freedom,  we  wril  also  lessen  the 
chance  that  America  will  be  forced  to  directly 
intervene  militarily.  Use  of  United  States  fight- 
ir>g  forces  would  be  uripopular  both  in  the 
United  States  arxj  Latin  America  and  probably 
would  not  further  the  ongoing  movemerrt 
toward  democracy  in  the  region. 

Some  think  we  should  not  worry  about  a 
smaN,  poor  nation  even  if  they  may  t>e  a 
Soviet  dient  state.  However,  I  feel  ttie  Soviet 
Union.  Cuba,  Buigana,  Ubya,  the  PLO,  North 
Korea,  Vietnam,  Czechoslovakia.  Iran,  and 
East  Germariy  are  not  pounng  weapons  and 
military  and  civilian  personnel  into  Nicaragua 
for  notfung.  Tt)ey  have  a  great  stake  in  ttie 
outcome  of  ttte  civil  war.  As  Col.  Muammar 
Qadhafi  said  in  a  September  1,  1984,  New 
York  Times  article,  "Libyan  fighters,  arms,  and 
backing  to  ttie  Nicaraguan  people  tiave 
reached  them  because  they  fight  with  us. 
They  fight  America  on  its  own  ground." 

I  guess  the  questions  we  will  soon  answer 
are:  Is  it  proper  for  free  people  wtio  cherish 
liberty  and  all  its  benefits  to  sit  idly  t>y  and 
overlook  ttie  totalitarian  mistreatment  of  ttieir 
felksw  men?  Or  are  ttiey  responsible  to  help 
those  wnlling  to  risk  everyttiing  to  ultimately 
Sve  in,  or  if  necessary,  die  with  dignity? 

Let's  do  wtiat's  right  and  give  freedom  and 
democracy  a  chance  in  Nnaragua. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today,  near  the  close  of  this  lengthy 
debate  with  full  knowledge  that 
almost  everything  has  been  said.  This 
debate,  while  it  has  not  always  been 
enlightening  or  elevating,  is  what  the 
democratic  process  is  all  about.  It  is 
good,  not  only  for  this  body,  but  for 
oiu"  country,  to  have  a  full  and  vigor- 
ous discussion  of  an  issue  of  this  mag- 
nitude. There  is  room  for  legitimate 
disagreement  in  a  democracy— and  I 
would  hope  that  none  of  us,  on  either 
side  of  this  issue— would  question  the 
motives,  the  integrity,  or  the  patriot- 
ism of  our  colleagues  who  may  differ 
with  us. 

I  stand  here  today  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  bring  a  slightly  different  per- 
spective to  this  issue  that  we  have 
been  hearing  in  the  main,  for  the  last 
24  hours.  I  was  undecided  on  this  ques- 
tion until  the  beginning  of  this  week.  I 
did  oppose  military  aid  that  was  re- 
quested last  year. 

Now,  I  have  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, in  part  because  of  a  visit  I 
made  to  the  region  over  the  weekend. 
But  let  me  make  one  point  very  clear- 
ly: I  don't  believe  one  goes  to  Nicara- 
gua for  24  hours— or  even  24  days  or 


24  months— and  comes  back  knowing 
everything  or  seeing  everything  in 
black  and  white.  I  went  to  Nicaragua 
on  the  razor  edge  of  decision,  and  re- 
turned with  a  nudge  to  one  side. 

So  what  did  I  see  and  hear  that 
caused  me  to  decide  that  military  as- 
sistance is  the  best  alternative  avail- 
able? 

Yes,.  I  did  see  Soviet  helicopter  gun- 
ships,  but  no,  I  didn't  see  any  Cuban 
pilots  or  Soviet  technicians.  I  didn't 
expect  them  to  show  me  their  military 
buildup  or  have  me  interview  Cuban 
military  commanders. 

But  I  did  meet  with  Vice  President 
Sergio  Ramirez.  In  answer  to  my 
direct  question  he  said  there  were  vir- 
tually no  circumstances  short  of  sur- 
render, that  his  government  would 
ever  negotiate  with  the  opposition 
forces.  Mr.  Chairman,  peace  in  this 
region  requires  negotiations,  not  just 
between  the  United  States  and  Nicara- 
gua, but  also  with  the  opposition 
within  that  country  that  remains  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
Communist  government. 

We  met  with  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo.  He  did  not  wave  the  American 
flag  or  sing  our  national  anthem.  But 
he  did  tell  us  in  vivid  terms  how  the 
Catholic  church  is  being  persecuted  in 
his  country  and  his  fear  that  Nicara- 
guans  will  not  be  parmitted  to  express 
their  religious  beliefs. 

And  yes,  we  met  with  members  of 
the  Permanent  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  a  group  founded  during  the 
Somoza  regime  to  monitor  human 
rights  violations.  And  no.  they  didn't 
tell  us  that  the  opposition  forces— the 
Contras— are  saints.  But  they  did  say 
that  human  rights  violations  by  the 
Sandinista  government  are  far  more 
widespread,  systematic  and  sinister. 

We  met  with  business  and  labor 
leaders.  No,  they  didn't  tell  us  that 
they  want  to  replicate  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic model  in  Nicaragua.  But  they 
did  say  that  they  want  free  unions  and 
the  right  to  make  choices  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

I  return  from  this  visit  with  a  couple 
of  impressions  that  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues.  One,  there  are  no 
simple,  no  clear  cut  moral  choices  in 
Central  America.  The  opposition 
forces  in  the  field  are  not  the  ideal  op- 
position. But  it  strikes  me  as  paradox- 
ical to  suggest  that  we  shouldn't  train 
these  forces  because  they  are  ill-disci- 
plined and  have  committed  acts  out- 
side the  accepted  niles  of  warfare. 

If  they  had  training  they  would  be 
better  led  and  better  disciplined.  And 
we  should  remember  that  they  are 
only  part  of  the  opposition— the  field 
force  of  an  opposition  that  includes 
labor  leaders  and  church  leaders, 
human  rights  activists  and  newspaper 
publishers. 

Two,  the  Sandinista  government  in 
Nicaragua  is  a  hardcore,  Marxist-Len- 
inist regime.  No  amount  of  whitewash 


will  cover  that  up.  Even  the  slight  bow 
to  democracy  with  opposition  political 
parties  and  the  vestige  of  a  free  press 
is  entirely  consistent  with  that  conclu- 
sion. They  are  a  threat  to  stability  In 
the  region  and  the  United  States  has 
every  right  to  be  concerned  for  our  se- 
curity and  that  of  Central  America. 

Third,  if  we  don't  give  aid,  we  will 
not  have  this  debate  next  year.  That 
conclusion  is  a  stark  one.  but  inevita- 
ble. Two  years  with  no  military  assist- 
ance to  speak  of,  pitted  against  literal- 
ly hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
arms  and  weapons  that  have  flowed 
from  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
left  the  opposition  forces  on  the  ropes. 
It  is  now— this  year— or  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  our  return  to  the 
United  States,  we  stopped  in  EH  Salva- 
dor and  met  with  President  Jose  Napo- 
leon Duarte.  What  El  Salvador  and 
President  Duarte  proves  is  that  revolu- 
tionary economic  and  social  change 
can  take  place  In  the  democratic  con- 
text. President  Duarte  said  to  us  that 
the  Nicaraguan  experience  has  accel- 
erated the  democratic  process  in  Latin 
America,  that  the  "domino  theory  of 
democracy"  is  sweeping  this  region  of 
the  world. 

The  question  that  we  must  ask  our- 
selves is  simply  this:  Will  the  domino 
of  democracy  fall  across  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Murphy] 

BAr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  President's 
request  for  $100  million  in  aid  to  the 
Contra  rebels. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  Sandinista 
government  is  a  Communist  supported 
regime.  The  departure  from  reality  is 
made,  however,  when  one  assumes 
that  this  poses  an  inherent  threat  to 
the  United  States.  The  fact  is:  an  im- 
poverished, rural,  and  debt  plagued 
country  of  less  than  3  million  people 
with  a  smaller  armed  forces  than  the 
police  presence  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  no  threat  to  U.S.  security. 

Political  philosophy  is  not  and 
should  not  be  a  precondition  of  rela- 
tions. We  have  maintained  close  ties 
with  many  Communist  regimes.  China, 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Romania,  Bulgar- 
ia, Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  North 
Korea,  E^t  Germany,  and  the 
UJS.SJI.  all  have  strong  diplomatic 
ties  to  the  United  States  and  some 
have  even  been  granted  favored  trade 
status.  There  are  benefits  in  under- 
standing the  dynamics  of  international 
relations  and  striving  for  international 
cooperation. 

Our  experience  in  Vietnam  should 
have  taught  us  of  the  limitations  in 
trying  to  topple  any  regime  that  is 
deemed  to  be  politically  unacceptable. 
But  the  administration  seems  deter- 
mined to  lead  us  down  that  horrid 
road  again.  The  scenario  is  aU  too  fa- 
miliar: A  request  for  aid  to  assist  the 


rebels  followed  by  a  request  for  advis- 
ers to  complement  the  aid  and  leading 
eventually  to  a  request  for  troops  to 
protect  our  advisers  and  our  invest- 
ment. We  spent  50,000  lives  and  a  tril- 
lion dollars  In  defense  of  democracy  in 
Vietnam.  Yet,  when  we  left  there  was 
still  no  democracy  and  still  no  threat 
to  our  national  interest. 

At  least  in  Vietnam  there  was  early 
support  for  our  Involvement.  But 
today,  our  polls,  our  letters  and  our 
phone  calls  related  the  same  message: 
don't  waste  our  tax  dollars  on  an  un- 
wlnnable  war. 

What  Is  more,  there  is  not  even  sup- 
port for  the  aid  from  our  friends  in 
the  region.  Those  who  border  on  Nica- 
ragua don't  want  us  funding  the  Con- 
tras. The  President  cites  a  USIA  poll 
taken  last  July  that  claimed  69  per- 
cent in  Central  America  favored  the 
aid.  A  poll  taken  last  week  by  the  Tlco 
Times  In  Costa  Rica,  however,  severely 
mitigates  those  outdated  numbers. 
This  most  recent  poll  concludes  that 
only  39  percent  are  now  in  favor  of  the 
aid. 

There  is  another  Issue  that  concerns 
me.  Mr.  Chairman.  At  a  time  that  we 
are  being  forced  to  cut  vital  domestic 
programs,  such  as  revenue  sharing,  job 
training  and  education,  it  is  preposter- 
ous to  even  thliik  of  handing  over  this 
sum  to  a  group  of  ragtag  guerrillas 
without  the  slightest  hope  of  ftirther- 
ing  U.S.  interests  or  democracy  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  United  States  has  already 
poured  over  $250  million  to  the  Contra 
cause  and  gotten  no  results.  It  is  time 
we  reevaluate  our  priorities  and  Invest 
in  programs  that  help  our  people  at 
home. 

This  Nation  Is  faced  with  a  $2  tril- 
lion national  debt.  We  are  paying  $150 
billion  a  year  on  interest  fo»  that  debt. 
But.  for  the  first  time  in  the  Reagan 
Presidency  we  are  seriously  consider- 
ing deficit  reduction  measures.  Are 
these  initiatives  to  be  forgotten  In 
light  of  an  imagined  Communist 
threat  in  Nicaragua? 

Economic  reality  dictates  that  In 
order  to  provide  an  additional  $100 
million  in  aid  to  the  Contras:  We  will 
be  forced  to  borrow  more  money,  add 
to  the  national  debt,  pay  a  great  per- 
centage of  the  budget  toward  interest 
IMtyments  and  pass  the  entire  fiasco  on 
to  our  children.  Future  generations  of 
Americans  should  not  be  forced  to  fi- 
nance the  military  ventures  of  today. 

The  administration  claims  that  no 
new  moneys  will  be  required.  All  that 
will  be  needed,  they  claim,  is  a  trans- 
fer of  funds  already  appropriated. 
Well,  if  there  is  an  extra  $100  million 
lAjring  arotmd  the  Pentagon  some- 
place, I  can  think  of  a  hundred  better 
ways  to  spend  it. 

That  $100  million  would  restore  the 
housing  subsistence  for  100.000  Ameri- 
cans. It  would  fund  general  revenue 
^h^ring  in  my  district  for  12  years.  It 


would  restore  half  of  the  Reagan  cut 
in  low-income  weatherlzation.  It  would 
restore  funding  for  rural  waste  water 
disposal  grants. 

My  district  has  three  times  as  many 
unemployed  workers  than  there  are 
Contra  rebels.  $100  million  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  helping  these  Ameri- 
cans get  back  on  their  feet.  For  exam- 
ple, that  money  could  be  used  to  fund 
trade  adjustment  assistance  for  2 
years.  It  would  restore  the  Reagan  cut 
in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram or  half  of  the  proposed  cut  in 
higher  education  categorical  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  countless  other  important 
domestic  programs  that  have  been 
subjected  to  severe  cutbacks  in  light  of 
our  commitment  to  deficit  reduction. 
UDAO.  EDA.  Amtrak,  library  assist- 
ance, juvenile  justice  grants  and  many 
more  have  seen  the  administration's 
knife.  Given  the  financial  realities 
that  face  us  today,  can  aid  to  the 
Contra  rebels  be  truly  justified? 

Mr.  Chairman,  conscience  dictates 
that  we  apply  these  tax  dollars  where 
they  can  really  make  a  difference- 
back  at  home. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  RobihsonI. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
time  is  very  limited  so  I  want  to  quick- 
ly preface  my  remarks  by  thanking  all 
of  my  constituents  back  home  that 
have  been  so  sincere  in  sharing  their 
viewpoints  over  the  past  several  weeks. 
I  also  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  for  being  sincere  through- 
out this  debate. 

Notwithstanding  the  sincerity  of 
this  great  body,  however,  some  today 
want  to  cast  their  vote  to  make  Daniel 
Ortega  cry  uncle,  while  others  want  to 
cast  their  vote  to  make  the  President 
of  the  United  States  cry  uncle  by 
m^iriTig  him  come  back  in  April  for  an- 
other vote.  Well,  today  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate my  remarks  with  a  different  type 
of  imcle.  I  want  to  talk  about  Uncle 
Sam  and  what  this  vote  means  for  our 
country. 

The  whole  world  is  watching  us 
today  to  see  whether  or  not,  once 
again,  we  will  In  a  very  weak-kneed 
way,  back  off  and  not  do  what  we 
know  in  oiu*  hearts  is  right.  I  have  a 
17-year-old  son,  and  on  this  day  in 
1896,  the  marines  landed  in  Nicaragua. 
On  this  day  in  1986,  I  am  going  to 
vote  "yes"  to  keep  my  son  out  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Tennessee  [Mrs.  Lloyd]. 


D  1216 
Mrs.  LLOYD,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  vote  agidnst  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 540  today  so  that  we  can  allow 
consideration  of  an  alternative  policy 
that  we  can  debate  and  legislatively 
bound  on  this  issue. 


More  than  160  years  ago,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  drafted  a  document  which  Is  the 
heart  of  our  discussion  today.  This 
document  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It 
was  a  simple  message  and  it  was  a 
simple  warning:  That  was  that  the 
United  States  of  America  would  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  American 
Hemisphere. 

This  warning  is  really  what  we  are 
debating  today;  that  we  will  not  toler- 
ate the  Intervention  of  foreign  powers 
in  our  own  backyard.  If  we  are  going 
to  assist  in  bringing  to  an  end  the  con- 
flict in  Central  America,  if  we  are 
going  to  end  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism, then  what  steps  are  best,  what 
steps  are  necessary? 

I  think  that  is  a  real  issue;  what  is 
best  for  America,  not  whether  we  are 
against  or  for  the  President.  I  think  it 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  America  to 
work  out  a  compromise  that  would 
allow  for  Rny  military  assistance  pro- 
vided for  the  Contras  to  be  fenced  In 
for  a  brief  period,  perhaps  30  to  45 
days.  This  would  allow  sufficient  time 
for  President  Duarte  to  pursue  his 
peace  Initiative  and  press  for  a  region- 
al summit. 

However,  should  the  negotiations 
not  occur,  should  the  Nicaragtians 
refuse  to  participate  in  diplomatic 
processes,  then  our  process,  our  re- 
sponse should  be  automatic. 

Once  the  time  period  has  passed,  the 
President  should  be  ;ree  to  certify  the 
release  of  Contra  aid  funds  approved 
by  the  Contras. 

Last  Saturday  morning.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  met  with  President  Ascona  of 
Honduras.  I  asked  him  for  his  views  on 
the  delays,  and  his  response  was 
direct:  He  said: 

A  small  period  of  waiting  after  any  legisla- 
tion has  paaaed  would  be  very  helpful  for 
the  negotlatloiu.  The  nesotlatloni  of  a  po- 
litical settlement  with  Nicaragua. 

President  Ascona  was  frank  and  to 
the  point.  While  preoccupied  with  the 
internal  situation  he  expressed  his 
concern. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  and 
to  vote  for  the  alternative. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skkltoh]. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  McCakd- 

LBSS.] 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  most  Important  critical  ingredient 
in  any  political  movement  is  the  com- 
position and  Identity  of  the  men  who 
lead  it:  The  United  Nicaraguan  Oppo- 
sition, who  they  are,  and  where  do 
they  come  from. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  opposition  forces  in  Nicara- 
gua, a  great  deal  of  which  is  misinfor- 
mation and  inaccurate,  such  as  the  m- 
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sertion  that  the  opposition  movement 
is  nothing  more  than  Somoza  sympa- 
thizers and  former  members  of  the 
Somoza  national  guard,  attempting  to 
return  to  power.  For  this  reason,  I  feel 
the  need  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  background  information  on  the 
leadership,  composition,  and  organiza- 
tion of  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  Contras,  now  unified  under  the 
banner  of  the  United  Nicaraguan  Op- 
position. 

The  membership  of  the  United  Nica- 
raguan Opposition  includes: 

Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force 
[FDN]:  The  largest  of  the  freedom 
fighter  groups,  the  FDN  is  a  fighting 
force  of  18.000  to  22.000  men  and 
women,  25  percent  of  whom  are 
former  Sandinistas.  Their  leader  is 
Adolfo  Calero. 

Revolutionary  Nicaraguan  Armed 
Forces  [FARNl:  Led  by  former  Sandi- 
nista  Fernando  Chamorro.  who  had 
fought  Somoza  since  1960.  PARN  has 
about  1.000  fighters  and  operates  in 
southeastern  Nicaragua. 

United  Villages  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Atlantic  Coast  [KISANl:  An  alliance 
of  Miskito.  Sumo,  and  Rama  Indians, 
and  English-speaking  black  Creoles. 
KISAN  is  a  new  organization  made  up 
of  previously  independent  guerrilla 
groups.  They  have  about  4.000  armed 
fighters  and  over  100,000  civilian  mem- 
bers. Its  military  commanders  are 
Raul  Tobias  and  Wycliffe  Diego,  and 
its  civilian  leader  is  an  Indian  named 
Roger  Hermann.  Leader  of  the  black 
Creoles  within  KISAN  is  the  Reverend 
Jenelee  Hodgson. 

Nicaraguan  Opposition  Coordinator 
[CON]:  A  coalition  of  civilian  political 
parties,  business  organizations,  and 
trade  unions  in  exUe.  This  represents 
the  vast  majority  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist political  leadership  of  Nicaragua, 
much  of  which  had  formerly  been 
aligned  with  the  Sandinistas. 

The  UNO  directors  are: 

Adolfo  Calero-Portocarrero:  A  grad- 
uate of  Notre  Dame  who  did  graduate 
work  in  industrial  management  at  the 
University  of  Syracuse,  and  holds  a 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Cen- 
tral America  in  Nicaragua.  In  the  late 
1950's.  Mr.  Calero  became  manager  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Co.,  of  Nicaragua.  In 
the  1970's  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Authentic  Conservative  Party, 
and  in  1978  he  was  his  party's  repre- 
sentative in  the  Broad  Opposition 
Front  [FAOl.  He  was  jailed  along  with 
other  FAO  leaders  for  initiating  a  gen- 
eral strike  that  shook  the  Somoza 
regime. 

Arturo  Cruz-Porras:  A  longtime 
member  of  the  Democratic  Conserva- 
tive Party.  He  holds  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate degrees  from  Georgetown 
University.  He  was  twice  jailed  by 
Somoza.  He  was  a  member  of  the  San- 
dinista  junta  for  9  months,  and  served 
as  Nicaragua's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  from  June  to  December 


1981.  He  resigned  that  post  in  protest 
over  the  growing  Marxist-Leninist  to- 
talitarian tendencies  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

Alfonso  Robelo-Callejas:  A  chemical 
engineer  who  served  as  director  of  the 
University  of  Central  America  from 
1970  to  1972,  and  was  president  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Chamber  of  Commerce 
until  1975.  Following  the  assassination 
of  La  Prensa  editor  Pedro  Chamorro. 
Mr.  Robelo  founded  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Movement  [MDN].  a  polit- 
ical party  of  businessmen,  industrial- 
ists, and  professionals  opposed  to  the 
Somoza  regime. 

The  military  forces  of  the  FDN— 
under  the  UNO— are  led  by: 

Enrique  Bermudez-Varela:  He  served 
in  the  national  guard  under  Somoza, 
but  was  cleared  of  "war  crimes"  by  the 
Sandinista  regime  in  December  1982. 
He  has  described  himself  as  a  profes- 
sional soldier  and,  under  Somoza,  not 
interested  in  politics.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Military  Academy 
and  received  training  at  the  U.S  Army 
Conunand  and  General  Staff  College 
and  the  U.S.  Army  School  of  the 
Americas.  During  the  last  years  of  the 
Somoza  regime,  Bermudez  served  in 
Washington  as  defense  attache  at  the 
Embassy  of  Nicaragua.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration supported  Bermudez  as  a 
military  expert  with  no  ties  to  the 
Somoza  regime,  who  would  have  made 
an  excellent  leader  of  the  post-Somoza 
Nicaraguan  Armed  Forces. 

The  leader  of  the  Revolutionary  Nic- 
araguan Armed  Forces  [FARN]: 

Fernando  "EH  Negro"  Chamorro- 
Rappaccioli:  He  has  been  a  prominent 
anti-Somoza  figure  since  the  1940's. 
He  participated  in  numerous  military 
actions  against  the  dictator  and  was 
repeatedly  jailed  or  exiled  by  Somoza. 
In  1979  he  fought  on  the  southern 
front  with  the  Sandinistas.  The  in- 
creasingly Communist  nature  of  the 
Sandinistas,  and  the  absence  of  any 
effort  to  carry  out  the  democratic 
goals  of  the  revolution,  drove  him  into 
exile  in  1982. 

The  leader  of  the  Nicaraguan  Indian 
and  Creole  Leaders  [KISAN]: 

Wycliffe  Diego:  A  Miskito  Indian 
leader  from  the  Atlantic  coast  town  of 
Puerto  Cabezas,  he  was  a  Moravian 
pastor  and  was  jailed  by  Somoza  in 
1971,  for  allegedly  being  a  Communist. 
He  has  a  reputation  for  effectiveness 
and  honesty. 

These  are  dedicated  people  who  are 
putting  their  lives  on  the  line  to  bring 
about  what  their  revolution  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  accomplish— the  im- 
plementation of  democratic  institu- 
tions in  Nicaragua.  They  need  and  de- 
serve our  support. 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Tallon]. 


Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
bipartisan  support  for  the  President's 
proposed  compromise. 

Nicaragua  is  an  increasingly  totalitarian 
regime  determined  to  consolidate  its  power 
and  subvert  the  political  ir)deper>dence  onA 
territorial  integrity  of  the  neighboring  countries 
In  the  region. 

In  Nicaragua,  there  must  be  a  reconciliation 
of  differences  that  separate  the  government 
from  ttie  democratic  opposition.  The  Sandi- 
nista government  must  be  willing  to  sit  down 
and  negotiate  in  earnest  with  its  own  people. 

I  believe  that  the  Executive  order  offered  by 
the  President  in  response  to  congressional 
coTKems,  outlining  new  corxjitions  on  aid  to 
the  Contras,  offers  a  constructive  alternative. 
It  includes  a  90-day  delay  in  military  assist- 
ance and  full  cooperation  of  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission established  by  Cor>gress  to  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Congress  on  negotiatKjns.  This 
compromise  demonstrates  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  diligently  pursuing  reason- 
able possibilities  for  a  regionally  based  politi- 
cal solution. 

I  am  convirKed  we  cannot  rtegotiate  with  a 
Communist-supported  Marxist  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua without  applying  pressure,  and  I  believe 
this  compromise  proposal  sfiows  the  world 
and  this  Nation  that  we  are  presenting  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  with  a  clear  alterna- 
tive to  a  prolor>ged  conflict.  I  urge  bipartisan 
support  for  ttie  President's  compromise  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  proposal  that  is 
before  us  today.  I  do  so  as  one  who 
voted  for  the  humanitarian  aid  the 
last  time,  and  against  the  military  as- 
sistance the  last  time. 

I  do  so  based  upon  the  agreement 
that  has  been  worked  out  with  others, 
especially  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Chandler]  and  myself, 
and  I  do  this  because  it  is  a  workable 
solution  to  the  problem  that  is  ahead 
of  us. 

It  is  based  upon  a  proposed  Execu- 
tive order.  We  asked  for  certain  things 
to  be  addressed,  and  they  were.  We 
asked  about  human  rights;  we  asked 
about  negotiations,  having  a  last 
chance;  we  asked  atx>ut  humanitarian 
aid  and  holding  off  military  aid  for  90- 
days,  and  during  that  90  days  we  sug- 
gested that  there  be  training  and  of 
course  air  defense. 

We  asked  for  a  commitment  to  Cen- 
tral America  and  to  a  policy  based 
upon  the  Henry  Jackson  report.  We 
also  asked  that  all  resistance  forces  be 
included. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  we  have 
accomplished.  We  want  to  give  negoti- 
ations one  more  chance,  and  this  we 
have  succeeded  in  having. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  at 
this  juncture  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy]  was  very 
helpful  in  this  work;  he  and  I  agree  on 
so  many  aspects  of  it;  disagreeing,  I  be- 
lieve, on  the  vehicle  on  which  we 
reach  the  same  goal. 


I  would  like  to  very  briefly  review 
what  we  have  accomplished  in  the  ne- 
gotiations and  agreement  with  the 
White  House.  That  humanitarian  as- 
sistance would  be  given  inMnediately, 
and  that  other  assistance  would  be 
withheld  for  90  days  foUov/ing  approv- 
al of  this  request. 

rhat  immediately,  equipment  and 
supplies  for  defense  air  attack  would 
be  supplied.  That  support  for  demo- 
cratic, political,  and  diplomatic  activi- 
ties be  given.  That  immediate  training 
be  given. 

Following  the  90  day  period,  addi- 
tional types  of  assistance  would  be 
provided  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  only  if  it  has  been  deter- 
mined after  consultation  with  Con- 
gress that  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries have  not  concluded  a  comprehen- 
sive agreement,  that  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  has  not  engaged  in  seri- 
ous dialog,  and  that  there  is  no  reason- 
able prospect  of  achieving  these  devel- 
opments through  further  diplomatic 
measures  and  that  there  has  been  a 
report  to  Congress. 

Also,  that  there  is  a  commission  es- 
tablished to  make  the  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

We  have  also  included  in  this  an 
agreement  to  require  assistance  to 
himian  rights.  Also,  we  have  stopped 
receipt  of  any  assistance  by  those  who 
violate  human  rights  or  involve  them- 
selves in  drug  smuggling. 

This  is  one  that  involves  an  equal 
proportion  of  assistance  to  the  Indian 
groups  as  well  as  to  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  body  seems  po- 
larized on  this  issue,  but  it  is  not  the 
first  time  that  this  body  has  been  po- 
larized over  Central  America.  The  first 
time  was  back  in  the  early  1800's  when 
Henry  Clay  was  the  Speaker.  The 
great  decision  at  that  time  was  wheth- 
er to  endorse  freedom  from  the  Span- 
ish rule  for  those  countries  in  Central 
and  South  America. 

After  a  long  and  bitter  debate,  the 
House  came  down  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom for  those  countries.  We  set  a 
precedent  then  that  has  been  main- 
tained ever  since. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Hubbard]. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  of  those  who  are  very  enthusias- 
tic about  SI 00  million  in  aid  to  the 
Contras  of  Nicaragua  like  to  paint  the 
opponents  as  liberal  Democrats  or  lib- 
eral Republicans  who  are  apparently 
not  worried  about  the  spreading  of 
communism  in  Central  America. 

This  Congressman  Is  a  Democrat 
who  frequently  votes  with  President 
Reagan  and  who  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Oval  Office  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week  for  25  minutes. 

I'm  a  Democrat  who  genuinely  likes 
and  admires  our  President. 


Some  of  you  consider  this  Kentucky 
Democrat  a  hawk  on  defense  issues— 
and  I  am. 

I  represent  Fort  Campbell.  KY, 
home  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division. 
Air  Assault,  and  several  of  my  con- 
stituents are  employed  at  Fort  Knox. 
KY. 

If  this  country  ever  goes  to  war 
again,  among  the  most  valued  troops 
first  to  be  called  upon  would  be  Fort 
Campbell's  21.000  soldiers. 

Last  Sunday  night  my  wife  Carol 
and  I  watched  with  interest  the  Presi- 
dent's speech. 

The  whole  awkward  rationale  for 
the  $100  million  in  aid  for  the  Contras 
was  simuned  up  in  a  few  arresting  sen- 
tences. 
I  quote  our  President: 
Clearly  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  have  grasped  the  stakes  Involved,  the 
strategic  Importance  of  Nicaragua.  The  So- 
viets have  made  their  decision— to  support 
the  Communlsto.  Fidel  Castro  has  made  his 
decision— to  support  the  ConununlsU. 
Arafat.  Qadhafi.  and  the  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini have  made  their  decision— to  support 
the  Communists.  Now  we  must  make  our  de- 
cision. 

An  elderly  lady  at  Beaver  Dam.  KY. 
asked  me  la=^t  Monday  morning:  "Gee 
whiz,  are  Arafat,  Qadhafi,  and  the 
Ayatollah  really  concerned  about 
Nicaragua?" 

Let's  be  serious.  If  I  thought  the 
United  States  were  actually  faced  with 
the  kind  of  armed  threat  and  refugee 
invasion  pictured  by  our  President,  I 
assure  you  $100  million  in  aid  to  these 
Contras  waging  a  losing  battle  in  Nica- 
ragua would  not  be  appropriate  for  us 
to  be  considering  today.  The  use  of 
U.S.  troops  would  be  the  issue  of  the 
day  if  our  security  were  actually 
threatened. 

The  foreign  ministers  of  eight  Latin 
American  nations— known  as  the  Con- 
tadora  group— visited  with  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz  here  in  Wash- 
ington last  month  to  ask  that  their 
Contswlora  process  be  given  a  chsuice 
to  work.  The  nations  at  the  meeting 
were  Mexico.  Colombia.  Panama.  Ven- 
ezuela. Argentina.  Brazil.  Peru,  and 
Uruguay.  These  eight  countries  plead 
with  you  and  me  today  to  give  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Contadora  process  a  chance 
to  bring  about  a  meaningful,  lasting 
peace  in  Central  America. 

This  is  my  12th  year  in  Congress. 
During  aU  this  time  and  through 
seven  administrations  Fidel  Castro  has 
led  a  Communist  regime  just  90  miles 
from  Key  West.  FL.  They  haven't  at- 
tacked us  yet. 

Ao  one  advocates  today  sending  $100 
miUion  in  military  and  economic  aid  to 
anti-Castro  Cubans. 

Let's  establish  economic  improve- 
ments and  not  war  in  Central  America 
so  that  democracy  will  be  the  chosen 
form  of  government  in  Nicaragua  and 
all  of  Central  America. 
Please  vote  "no"  today. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MtTRXHAl. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  pending  resolution  to  provide  mili- 
tary assistance  and  other  assistance  to 
the  Contras  in  Nicaragua.  Now  I  would 
like  to  say  by  way  of  preface  here  that 
idl   of   us   recognize   that   there   are 
deeply  and  sincerely  held  differences 
of  opinion  on  how  to  approach  this 
matter.  I  take  no  issue  with  any  of  my 
colleagues.  I  have  certainly  no  quarrel 
with  the  rationale  by  which  they  try 
to  solve  their  dilemma.  I  reached  my 
decision  based  on  my  own  conclusion, 
observations,  and  analyses.  In  the  last 
administration  I  was  one  of  the  con- 
gressional leaders  to  help  put  through 
a  program  of  assistance  to  the  new 
government  in   Nicaragua  to   try   to 
help  undo  40  years  of  misery  with 
which  the  United  States  had  at  least  a 
little  something  to  do.  I  am  not  ready 
to  give  us  all  of  the  blame.  But  never- 
theless, it  was  an  unfortunate  experi- 
ence. There  were  people  in  the  hills 
for  years  and  years  and  years  who 
fought    against    the    dictatorship    of 
Somoza.  And  when  a  new  government 
came  In,  all  of  those  people  who  were 
part    of    the    revolution    of    Somoza 
thought  a  new  day  had  come,  that 
there  finally  was  the  opportunity  to 
bring    democratic    processes    to    the 
people  of  Nicaragua.  Those  of  us  who 
visited  Managua  at   that  time,  who 
took  the  lead  in  this  House  to  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  that  new 
government,  found  out  very  quickly 
where  that  government  was  coming 
from.  They  cut  us  off  at  the  elbow. 

Their  concern  was  not  for  democrat- 
ic processes  or  carrying  out  their  state- 
ments on  which  the  revolution  was 
predicated,  but  simply  to  consolidate 
Conmiunlst  power.  I  guarantee  you 
they  followed  the  handbook  para- 
graph by  pau'agraph  on  how  to  consoli- 
date Communist  power,  how  to  subju- 
gate the  people  and  get  rid  of  all  oppo- 
sition. 

Many  of  the  people  who  fought  and 
were  part  of  the  revolution  against 
Somoza.  and  started  out  being  part  of 
the  new  government  in  Nicaragua, 
were  frozen  out.  They  were  forced  to 
quit.  Their  whole  being  was  shattered 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  revolu- 
tion they  had  fought  for  had  been  sub- 
verted beyond  any  question. 

That  is  my  conclusion  also  after 
having  talked  to  every  single  member 
of  the  Directorate,  either  down  there 
in  Managua  or  up  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  every  single  member  of 
the  junta,  and  after  having  talked  to 
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the  leaders  of  all  of  the  democratic 
elements  that  were  part  of  the  fight  to 
get  rid  of  Somoza. 

And  they  all  say  unanimously,  "We 
did  not  fight  to  get  rid  of  Somoza  to 
wind  up  with  a  Communist  goverment 
subjugating  our  people."  And  where 
are  those  leaders?  They  are  out  in  the 
hills  again.  They  are  called  all  kinds  of 
names,  Contras,  counterrevolutionar- 
ies, whatever  you  want  to  call  them. 
But  the  first  guy  was  Pastora.  He 
fought  Somoza  with  a  ragtag  outfit 
and  with  no  apparent  support  from 
anybody.  People  said  he  would  never 
win.  But  he  was  part  of  that  revolu- 
tion, and  he  was  part  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment. He  is  back  in  the  hills  fight- 
ing again. 

He  told  me  personally,  "I  will  fight 
for  as  long  as  it  takes,  with  or  without 
anybody's  help,  because  this  is  not 
what  I  fought  for.  this  is  not  what  the 
Nicaraguan  people  are  entitled  to. 
They  are  entitled  to  something  better 
than  this."  The  same  is  true  for,  Ro- 
bello  and  for  Colero,  and  for  Cruz. 

The  thing  that  really  brought  down 
Samoza  was  the  assassination  of  Cha- 
morro— from  one  of  the  principal  fam- 
ilies of  Nicaragua  and  who  ran  the 
free  press— and  now  that  family  is 
right  down  the  middle.  Now,  ever  since 
we  had  to  cut  off  our  assistance— 
which  was  designed  to  be  friendly  and 
establish  a  new  relationship  with  this 
new  government— absolutely  nothing 
has  happened  in  terms  of  democratic 
processes,  with  or  without  force,  with 
or  without  diplomacy.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  get  any  kind  of  talk  at  all,  if 
indeed  we  can.  is  to  go  to  the  two-track 
approach.  And  to  do  that  military  as- 
sistance in  a  serious  way  is  absolutely 
essential.  That  is  where  I  come  down. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  shielding,  un- 
fortunately there  will  be  no  victory 
here  today  by  one  vote,  or  two  votes, 
or  three  votes,  or  whatever  the  vote  is. 
This  issue  is  here  before  us  for  a  long 
time.  And  if  the  Congress  is  divided 
and  the  country  is  divided,  you  cannot 
have  a  long-term  policy  to  deal  with 
the  Issue.  It  is  not  going  to  go  away. 
The  issue  is:  WiU  we  have  democracy 
in  Nicaragua?  We  have  to  do  our  best 
to  start  now  to  help  bring  it  there. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  remains? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  has  36  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  on  the 
minority  side  has  32  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Moody.] 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution  before 
us  today. 

I  recently  met  with  LL  Cot.  Edward  L  King, 
U.S.  Army,  retired,  formeriy  a  combat  soidier. 


Joint  Chtefs  of  Staff  military  liaison  officer  to 
tt>e  U.S.  delegations  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
fense Board,  arxi  still  an  acknowledged  expert 
on  military  conditions  in  Central  Amenca.  For 
those  interested  in  the  military  merits  of  the 
President's  Ckjntra  aid  package,  it  might  be 
useful  to  share  Colonel  King's  observatk^ns. 

First,  the  Contras  are  nowhere  near  capable 
of  effectively  fighting  the  Sandinista  army. 

The  Sandinistas'  so-called  irregular  warfare 
battalions  are  f^ighly  trained,  highly  motivated 
counterinsurgency  soldiers  and  have  had 
growing  success  against  the  Contras.  Mean- 
while, the  United  States  has  invested  approxi- 
mately $130  million  in  the  Contras,  yet  their 
actual  military  capability  remains  very  poor. 
They  have  inadequate  training,  low  morale, 
poor  leadership,  inappropriate  tactics,  and  no 
coherent  strategy.  Another  $100  million  won't 
substantially  correct  these  inadequacies. 
Unless  the  U.S.  commits  about  $400  millk>n 
and  at  least  2  years  of  intensive  military  train- 
ing, the  $100  millk>n  will  be  largely  wasted. 

Second,  there  are  now  only  small  bands  of 
Contras  actually  fighting  in  Nk:aragua. 

Eden  Pastora's  group  fo  Centres  have  been 
virtually  eliminated  in  southern  Nkaragua  arnJ 
their  remnants  driven  back  into  Costa  Rica.  In 
rKHlhern  and  central  Nicaragua,  all  txjt  about 
1,000  of  the  original  12,000  to  14,000  troops 
have  been  driven  back  into  camps  in  Hondu- 
ras. Those  Contras  now  remaining  in  Nicara- 
gua are  capable  of  only  hit-and-run  tactics 
against  chiefly  civilian  targets. 

Third,  the  President's  daim  of  20,000  Con- 
tras is  grossly  exaggerated. 

There  remain  only  3,000  to  4,000  highly  mo- 
tivated Contra  troops.  Most  of  the  larger 
number  counted  as  Contras  by  the  President 
include:  Dodgers  of  the  unpopular  Sandinista 
draft;  Sandinista  POW's  given  the  option  of 
becoming  Contras  or  dying;  villagers  pressed 
into  service  by  the  Contras;  teenagers  wfx> 
hear  that  joining  Vne  Contras  is  a  good  way  to 
eventually  get  to  the  United  States;  and  sever- 
al hundred,  according  to  Honduran  radk)  re- 
ports, unemployed  Hondurans  looking  for 
work. 

Colonel  King's  cogent  observations  have 
strengthened  my  convrction  that  President 
Reagan's  Conti^a  policy  is  fundamentally 
flawed  in  five  important  ways: 

First,  It  is  unrealistic.  Wittwut  massive  fund- 
ing, the  Contras  will  never  pose  a  sufficient 
military  threat  to  force  change  in  the  Sandi- 
nista government 

Second,  the  President's  policy  plays  right 
into  the  Sandinistas'  hands.  It  gives  them  an 
excuse  to  continue  domestic  repressk^n,  press 
censorship,  tight  economic  controls,  and  the 
unpopular  military  draft. 

Third,  the  Presklent's  policy  alienates  our 
allies  in  Latin  America  and  Europe.  Not  one 
democractKally  elected  government  in  Europe 
or  Latin  America  supports  U.S.  military  aid  to 
the  Contras. 

Fourth,  the  Presklent's  poltoy  Inflames  and 
encourages  anti-U.S.  emotions  throughout  the 
region  as  we  are  again  seen  as  utilizing  "gun- 
boat diplomacy"  to  promote  our  aims.  Such  a 
policy,  which  may  have  worked  orKe  upon  a 
time,  is  perceived  as  unwelcome  confirmation 
that  the  United  States  still  wants  to  substitute 
force  for  negotiations  in  the  regton— a  policy 
that  deeply  offends  tfie  sense  of  nationalism 


and  sovereignty  held  by  Central  Americans 
today. 

Fifth,  the  PresxJent  misdiagnoses  ttie  real 
appeal  of  revolution  in  this  regwn:  Poverty,  il- 
literacy, and  exploitation  of  Vne  compesinos— 
made  far  worse  by  5  straight  years  of  failing 
regional  income. 

Many  of  the  Nk»raguan  people  are  dissatis- 
fied and  resentful  of  the  Saridinista  govern- 
ment But  military  akj  to  the  Contras  fails  to 
tap  into  that  reservoir  of  feeling,  and  in  fact 
sti^engthens  the  Sandinistas. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
PreskJent  Reagan's  request 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Downey]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal  to  provide  $100  million  in  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras.  I  also  oppose 
the  compromise  of  the  President  is  of- 
fering now  that  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  support  for  his  original 
request. 

Today,  we  face  a  choice,  and  it  is  a 
choice  which  we  have  confronted  sev- 
eral times  over  the  past  5  years.  Will 
we  seek  a  diplomatic  resolution  of  the 
crisis  in  Central  America,  or  will  we 
commit  ourselves  to  military  involve- 
ment in  Central  America? 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  for  if 
we  approve  $100  million  in  assistance 
today— no  matter  how  many  Executive 
orders,  no  matter  how  many  90-day 
windows  of  negotiation  we  cloak  it  in— 
we  will  have  moved  one  step  closer  to 
a  direct  military  commitment. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  for  we 
all  know  that  this  aid  package  wiU  not 
be  enough  to  bring  victory  to  the  Con- 
tras—$70  million,  $100  million.  $200 
million  wUl  not  do  the  trick.  The  Con- 
tras have  been  in  the  field— or  as  their 
partisans  here  like  to  say— in  the  hills 
for  several  years.  Where  is  the  popular 
support  for  the  Contras?  It  has  not 
materialized.  How  much  longer  must 
we  wait  for  some  sign  that  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  support  the  Contras? 

When  it  comes  to  the  Contras.  the 
only  consistency  we  find  is  that  the 
administration's  means  never  quite 
match  their  stated  goals.  When  we 
first  started  our  overt  covert  support 
for  the  Contras,  it  was  to  interdict  the 
supply  of  arms  to  the  rebels  in  El  Sal- 
vador. Unhappily  for  the  Contras'  sup- 
porters, no  interdicted  arms  ever  sur- 
faced. Our  next  goal  in  supporting  the 
Contras  was  to  exert  influence  on 
Nicaragua  to  change  its  orientation 
and  somehow  reduce  its  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  That 
did  not  work.  Rather  than  change  the 
means,  the  administration  changed 
the  goal  yet  again.  Now  the  goal  is  to 
bring  the  Nicaraguans  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  What  is  clear  is  that  the 
means  never  change— Just  the  goal. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  real  goal  is  now,  and 


has  always  been,  the  removal— not  the 
reform— of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. 

Rather  than  choosing  the  path  of 
military  involvement,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  choose  the  diplomatic  path. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  dip- 
lomatic option  has  never  been  fully 
tried.  U.S.  diplomats  have  offered  lip 
service  to  the  Contadora  peace  proc- 
ess, but  the  underlying  commitment  to 
support  the  Contadora  nations  has 
been  lacking. 

Last  summer.  Congress  accepted  a 
compromise  with  the  President  in 
return  for  a  letter  promising  negotia- 
tions. But  in  the  succeeding  9  months, 
there  is  precious  little  evidence  of  the 
administration's  commitment  to  nego- 
tiations. The  administration  has  un- 
dercut the  Contadora  nations.  Let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves.  Every  time  it 
has  appeared  that  the  Contadora  na- 
tions are  nearing  a  diplomatic  break- 
through, the  administration  rushes  in 
to  denigrate  their  efforts,  to  point  out 
the  shortcomings  of  the  proposed  solu- 
tion. This  is  not  constructive  engage- 
ment; this  is  not  the  way  people  inter- 
ested in  reaching  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment respond  to  breakthroughs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we 
should  be  clear  about  our  goals.  Our 
goal  is  to  deny  the  Soviets  an  offensive 
military  base  in  Central  America.  This 
is  not  an  impossible  goal.  Our  goal 
should  also  be  to  promote  peace  in  the 
region.  This  is  a  goal  which  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  first  goal. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  we  can  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness.  A  position  of  weak- 
ness? The  United  States  and  Nicara- 
gua? Where  is  the  weakness  in  our  po- 
sition? Even  if  by  some  stretch  of  the 
imagination  we  concede  we  swe  weaker 
than  Nicaragua,  how  will  providing 
$100  million  to  the  Contras  make  us 
stronger?  Csji  we  buy  strength  so  inex- 
pensively? Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  negoti- 
ate with  the  Nicaraguans  and  we  can 
do  so  in  a  confident  and  strong 
manner,  and  we  do  not  need  to  give 
the  Contras  $100  million  to  protect 
our  negotiating  abilities. 

I  believe  that  we  can  reach  these 
goals  by  a  wholehearted  commitment 
to  the  Contadora  nations'  efforts. 
They  have  committed  a  significant 
amount  of  their  own  resources  to  a 
peaceful  resolution.  They  are  on  the 
frontline.  They  are  willing  to  trust  in  a 
diplomatic  solution.  Why  shouldn't 
we?  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  540  this 
afternoon.  One  hundred  million  will 
not  bring  peace  to  Central  America. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll]. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I 
am  touched  by  the  sincerity  of  the 
debate  today  and  the  high  level  of  in- 
formation imparted  by  our  Members 
and  especially  the  previous  speaker 
from  Florida,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  will  say  to  him  that  I  oppose  this 
resolution  but  I  agree  with  many  of 
the  things  that  he  has  said.  I  too  went 
to  Nicaragua  in  1980  as  an  emissary  to 
meet  with  the  factions  there.  Howev- 
er, my  views  on  this  Issue  differ  from 
his  largely  because  I  see  the  Contra 
army  In  a  much  different  light  I  have 
a  letter  which  I  will  submit  for  the 
Record  by  Edgar  Chsmiorro,  who  Is  a 
Nicaraguan  who  opposed  Somoza.  He 
later  joined  the  FDN  and  became  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Contra  move- 
ment until  1984.  He  became  disillu- 
sioned with  the  Contras  because.  In 
his  words,  his  letter  says,  'The  Con- 
tras do  not  represent  a  viable  military 
force,  a  successful  political  project, 
nor  an  appropriate  means  for  reaching 
U.S.  foreign  policy  goals  In  Central 
America."  This  former  Contra  leader 
says  that  ultimately  it  is  the  Nicara- 
guans theniselves  who  must  resolve 
this  problem  and  we  must  put  faith  in 
pluralism  and  democracy  to  allow  it  to 
work  in  that  region. 

The  letter  follows: 

Washinoton.  DC. 

March  19,  1986. 
Esteemed  Members  of  Congress: 

Over  the  put  few  days  I  have  spoken  with 
many  meml>er8  of  Iwth  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate.  As  many  of  you 
know,  I  was  a  member  of  the  national  direc- 
torate of  the  FDN,  the  principal  armed 
group  fighting  the  Saninlstas.  I  am  now 
firmly  convinced,  based  on  my  experience 
within  the  FDN.  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  stop  Its  support  of  the  contras  and 
seek  a  political  solution  In  Nicaragua. 

I  left  Nicaragua  In  June  1979,  Just  before 
the  ouster  of  Somoza.  I  feared  the  radicall- 
zatlon  of  the  revolution  and  went  to  Miami 
with  my  family.  In  exile,  I  became  an  orga- 
nizer of  the  expatriate  Nicaraguan  commu- 
nity. In  1982  I  was  contracted  by  someone 
who  identified  himself  as  representing  the 
United  States  government  to  Join  the  direc- 
torate of  the  FDN.  All  the  leaders  of  the 
FDN  were  similarly  handplcJced  by  the  CIA 
to  Join  with  the  remnants  of  the  old  Nation- 
al Ouard  in  the  fight  against  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

I  Joined  the  FDN  hoping  to  bring  den  . 
racy  to  Nicaragua.  But  I  realized  that  this 
would  be  impossible  within  the  context  of 
the  FDN  which  Is  controlled,  directed  and 
financed  by  the  CIA.  I  soon  found  that  we 
civilians  on  the  directorate  had  no  control 
over  the  military.  We  were  simply  a  demo- 
cratic facade  to  convince  Congress  and  the 
American  public  of  our  good  Intentions.  I 
feel  the  current  civilians  associated  with  the 
FDN  and  UNO  are  being  similarly  used. 

Over  time  I  came  to  know  of  the  consist- 
ent use  of  terror  tactics  by  the  FDN  combat- 
anU  against  the  civilian  population.  I  criti- 
cized these  tactics  and  tried  to  change  them 
with  no  success.  Ultimately,  my  break  with 
the  FDN  came  when  the  CIA  produced  its 


now-Infamous  "Manual  on  Psychological 
Operation"  that  called  for  the  hiring  of  pro- 
fessional criminals,  selective  assaaslnation  of 
government  officials,  and  the  creation  of 
martyrs  among  our  own  ranlu.  I  tried  to 
delete  the  more  offensive  aspecu  of  this 
manual,  but  It  was  distributed  over  my  ob- 
jections. This  experience  convinced  me  that 
the  FDN  could  never  l>e  a  democratic  orga- 
nization and  by  the  end  of  1984  I  left. 

All  of  this  hUtory  Is  weU  known.  With 
time,  more  revelations  will  emerge  regard- 
ing the  dirty  tricks  used  by  the  CIA  and  the 
contras  to  manipulate  public  opinion  In 
Central  America,  lobby  the  U.8.  Congress 
and  deceive  the  public  In  the  United  States. 

In  summary,  the  contras  do  not  represent 
a  viable  military  force,  a  successful  political 
project,  nor  an  appropriate  means  for  reach- 
ing U.S.  foreign  policy  goals  in  Nicaragua. 
By  any  standard,  the  contras  have  t>een  a 
failure.  Instead  of  encouraging  democracy 
In  Nicaragua,  the  government  has  restricted 
civil  liberties  In  response  to  military  attacks. 
Rather  than  halting  an  arms  buildup,  the 
Sandinistas  have  armed  themjselves  to 
defend  against  the  contras  and  threatened 
U.S.  aggression.  The  contras  provide  a  ready 
scapegoat  for  Sandinista  economic  failures, 
build  international  support  for  a  t>e8elged 
"David"  facing  the  U.S.  "Oollath",  and  Jus- 
tify the  SandinlsU's  tilt  toward  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

All  of  these  arguments  have  been  made 
and  heard  in  this  debate.  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  the  future  and  the  options  facing 
the  United  SUtes  and  Nicaragua.  First. 
Imagine  the  best  case  scenario  of  the 
Reagan  policy.  Suppose  after  years  of  pro- 
tracted conflict,  thousands  more  deaths  and 
millions  of  dollars  spent— suppose  the  con- 
tras win.  The  fighting  will  not  l>e  over.  The 
Sandinistas  would  fight  on  from  the  hills, 
from  neighboring  CosU  Rica  and  Hondu- 
ras—destabilizing fragile  democracies.  The 
northern  contras  would  fight  the  southern 
contras— because  they  don't  fight  for  the 
same  reasons.  The  Miskltus  would  fight 
whatever  government  for  their  autonomy. 
In  short,  you  would  have  the  fragmenta- 
tion—the Lebanonlzatlon— of  Nicaragua  and 
an  increased  possibility  of  regional  war. 

If  the  contras  win  with  direct  U.S.  Inter- 
vention, then  we  are  back  to  1928.  Back  to 
the  Marines  in  Nicaragua  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  Somoza.  a  new  National  Ouard. 
and  a  new  Sandlno. 

Speaking  In  practical  and  realistic  terms, 
what  would  constitute  a  constructive,  posi- 
tive approach  by  the  United  SUtes  toward 
Nicaragua?  We  must  start  by  acknowledging 
the  positive  aspecU  of  the  revolution,  and 
grant  that  revolution  the  right  to  exist. 
There  should  be  no  rolling  back  the  revolu- 
tion. The  revolution  has  brought  many  posi- 

ve   things  to  Nicaragua— equality,  pride, 

ilf-respect,  and  national  dignity— values 
AThich  America  shares  and  should  promote. 
The  United  SUtes  is,  after  aU,  a  revolution- 
ary country. 

A  political  solution  is  still  possible  in  Nica- 
ragua. A  genuine  opposition  exlsu  Inside 
Nicaragua.  The  United  SUtes  should  en- 
courage and  suppori  these  internal  demo- 
crats In  a  non-military  way.  Look  at  the  suc- 
cessful example  of  the  PhUlpplnes.  There 
the  United  SUtes  supported  the  Internal  op- 
position—not with  contras— but  with  politi- 
cal and  moral  support.  This  was  very  suc- 
cessful. 

The  United  SUtes  has  a  historic  opportu- 
nity to  app.*oach  the  Nicaraguan  problem 
through  its  Latin  Americun  allies.  The  Con- 
tadora process  represenU  a  multilateral. 
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diplomatic  approach  with  great  promise  for 
a  political  solution  acceptable  to  all  the 
countries  in  the  Hemisphere.  The  foreign 
ministers  of  the  eight  countries  of  Conta- 
dora  and  the  Support  Group  made  an  ex- 
ceptional plea  to  the  United  States  when 
they  came  to  Washington:  a  plea  for  re- 
straint, understanding,  and  time  to  work  out 
a  solution.  To  ignore  this  gesture  is  to  invite 
disaster. 

The  United  States  is  the  dominant  politi- 
cal, military  and  er^nomic  power  in  the 
region.  As  a  great  power  it  can  afford  to  be 
magnanimous  with  its  smaller,  weaker 
neighbors.  It  is  inarguable  that  if  the 
United  States  faces  a  security  threat  in  the 
Hemisphere  it  must  act  with  resolve  and 
strength  to  face  that  threat.  But  even  if 
Nicaragua  could  be  construed  as  a  security 
threat,  certainly  the  contras  are  not  an  ap- 
propriate response. 

Nicaragua  is  a  local  political  problem  that 
can  best  be  handled  by  local  politicians.  The 
first  step  toward  a  political  solution  is  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  mutual 
respect.  The  key  here  is  to  end  U.S.  support 
of  the  contras  and  stov  the  war. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  demand  con- 
cessions from  the  Nicaraguans.  The  security 
concerns  of  the  United  States  regarding  the 
presence  of  foreign  military  bases  and  advi- 
sors and  support  for  subversion  must  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Sandinistas.  Internally  there 
must  be  a  restoration  of  civil  rights,  exten- 
sion of  amnesty  to  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
tras and  the  guarantee  of  safe  passage  back 
to  Nicaragua  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
political  parties  and  pursuing  any  public 
office.  There  must  be  assurance  of  a  true 
mixed  economy  without  fear  of  retaliation 
or  confiscation,  a  genuine  commitment  to 
cultural  and  political  pluralism,  and  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law. 

Ultimately  it  is  we  Nicaraguans  who  must 
live  together.  This  wUl  require  concessions 
on  both  sides.  We  must  reduce  the  polariza- 
tion affecting  U.S.  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
and  encourage  political  moderates.  The  cur- 
rent policy  does  the  opposite. 
Sincerely, 

Edgar  Chamorro. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Reagan's 
proposal  facing  Congress  today  is  the 
best  example  so  far  of  his  shoot-first- 
ask-questions-later  diplomacy. 

While  the  President  has  said  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  he  supports  negoti- 
ations to  resolve  the  issues  in  Central 
America,  the  fact  is  his  administration 
over  the  past  5  years  has  repeatedly 
frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  to  resolve  regional 
conflicts  through  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  leaders  of  nearly 
every  American  ally  in  Latin  America 
and  Europe  and  Japan  has  voiced  op- 
position to  Mr.  Reagan's  militarization 
of  Central  Amer  ca. 

Former  Venezuelan  President  Carlos 
Andres  Perez  said  that  any  attempt  to 
find  a  "military  solution  to  the  con- 
flict in  Central  America  would  bring 
regional  warfare,  in  which  the  United 
States  could  not  win,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica could  not  win."  In  his  opinion  only 
the  Soviets  would  benefit. 

President  de  la  Madrid  of  Mexico 
has  said  that  United  States  policy  was 
causing  "anger  and  resentment" 
toward  the  United  States  among  its 


Latin  neighbors,  while  President  Be- 
tancur  of  Colombia  has  repeatedly 
pleaded  with  the  United  States  to 
abandon  military  intervention  and  use 
its  great  power  to  support  the  efforts 
of  the  Latin  nations  to  solve  their  own 
problems  from  within  the  region. 

President  Alfonsin  of  Argentina, 
who  credits  the  saving  of  his  own  life 
to  the  himian  rights  policies  of  the 
United  States  under  President  Carter, 
came  to  Washington  last  year  to  per- 
sonally tell  President  Reagan  that 
"dialog,  not  intervention"  would  cause 
democracy  to  floiuish  in  Central 
America.  Add  to  this  list  the  Presi- 
dents of  Costa  Rica  and  Uruguay,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  the  President 
of  Prance,  the  Pope,  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  Guatemala,  and  the  President 
of  Peru. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  so  sad  to  look  at 
Nicaragua  through  the  eyes  of  Latin 
America  and  see  that  it  is  the  United 
States  policies  of  militarization  which 
are  the  instruments  of  chaos  in  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  the  view  of  our 
Latin  neighbors  that  it  is  the  Reagan 
administration  which  is  standing  in 
the  way  of  a  genuine  regional  effort  to 
resolve  the  conflict  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  it  be  true  that 
the  nation  of  Nicaragua— one  of  the 
poorest  nations  in  the  world,  a  nation 
most  of  whose  citizens  are  below  the 
age  of  18,  and  whose  total  population 
is  less  than  half  that  of  Tennessee- 
can  completely  thwart  the  will  of  all 
of  its  neighbors  including  that  of  the 
greatest  nation  on  Earth?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  true. 

I  trust  the  leaders  of  Latin  America 
when  they  say  there  is  a  chance  for  a 
negotiated  settlement.  I  am  embar- 
rassed when  President  Reagan  says 
the  Sandinistas  wiU  not  negotiate  in 
good  faith  when  at  the  same  time  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  continue 
even  as  we  speak  to  be  engaged  in  a 
constructive  and  meaningful  dialog 
with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  I 
look  at  the  diplomatic  agreement  the 
Costa  Ricans  and  the  Nicaraguans 
have  recently  implemented,  and  it  is 
clear  that  given  time,  patience  and 
earnest  support  from  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, the  United  States  can 
persevere.  We  have  everything  to  gain 
through  diplomacy,  and  everything  to 
lose  through  the  reckless  use  of  our 
military  might. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn 
to  a  second  point  that  every  one  of  us 
must  consider  in  light  of  the  budget- 
ary crisis  our  Nation  now  faces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  5 
years  the  United  States  has  spent  $3.4 
billion  in  bilateral  foreign  and  military 
assistance  to  Central  America.  Add  to 
that  another  $2.4  billion  in  1986  and 
1987:  add  to  that  another  $21  million 
for  military  bases  in  Honduras:  add 
more  for  training  excercises,  and  add 
even  more  in  overt  and  covert  assist- 


ance for  the  Contras.  It  is  an  enor- 
mous price  tag  for  a  policy  that  seems 
at  best  to  be  without  goal  or  purpose. 

My  concern  about  this  costly  policy 
is  that  it  has  achieved  vltually  noth- 
ing. The  President's  request  for  an- 
other hundred  million  dollars  is  a  pro- 
posal for  throwing  good  money  alter 
bad— more  and  more  money  for  a 
policy  we  know  is  doomed  to  failure.  It 
did  not  work  in  Vietnam.  It  has  not 
worked  in  Central  America. 

During  the  past  2  months  I  have 
spent  much  of  my  time  working  with 
the  people  of  my  district  helping  them 
prepare  for  the  impact  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Unemployment  in  several  of 
my  counties  now  exceeds  20  percent, 
while  the  farm  economy  has  reached 
levels  equal  to  that  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

When  I  see  so  many  people  of  my 
district  struggling  just  to  make  ends 
meet,  I  cannot  justify  a  vote  to 
commit  more  American  resources  to  a 
foreign  adventure  so  unmistakably 
marked  for  failure. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  is  the  division  on  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  32  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton has  35  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clinger]. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
I  will  be  voting  in  favor  of  the  $100 
million  aid  package  before  us.  I  have, 
in  the  past,  voted  against  military  aid 
to  the  Contras  because  it  was  offered 
in  the  al)sence  of  a  coherent,  rational, 
long-term  policy  for  Nicaragua  as  well 
as  for  the  Central  American  region. 
There  has  been  confusion  over  wheth- 
er we  are  intent  on  overthrowing  the 
Sandinista  regime,  or  on  taking  an 
active  role  with  the  Contadora  coun- 
tries in  negotiations  between  the  war- 
ring factions  in  Nicaragua.  The  aid 
package  alone  does  not  offer  any  op- 
portimity  for  reconciliation,  however, 
the  bipartisan  compromise  embodied 
in  the  President's  Executive  order  to 
allow  a  period  of  90  days  for  negotia- 
tions forms  a  workable,  reasonable 
outline  for  United  States  strategy  in 
Nicaragua  and  represents  the  first 
step  toward  democracy  in  that  country 
without  immediately  resorting  to  mili- 
tary action. 

I  believe  the  key  provision  of  this 
compromise  is  the  requirement  that  a 
special  envoy  be  dispatched  to  the 
Contadora  nations  to  begin  the  negoti- 
ations. The  nations  making  up  the 
Contadora  group— Mexico,  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  Panama,  once  shared 
the  problems  that  currently  afflict 
their  neighbors  in  Central  America— 
their  imderstanding  of  the  social  and 
political  problems  there  is  more  acute 
than  our  own.  These  four,  along  with 
the  Central  American  countries,  are 
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the  key  actors  In  Latin  America,  the 
ones  to  whom  America's  strategic  in- 
terests turn.  The  Contadora  group 
warns  the  United  States  of  the  disas- 
trous long-term  consequences  a  mili- 
tary invasion  would  have  on  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America.  The  group 
also  points  out  the  long-term  benefits 
of  an  enhanced  American  standing  in 
the  region  if  we  resolutely  commit 
ourselves  to  negotiations.  All  four  gov- 
ernments are  firmly  anti-Commimist 
and  unwilling  to  see  an  expansion  of 
Soviet  influence  on  the  mainland  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  com- 
mitment to  the  Contadora  process  and 
the  $2  million  earmarked  for  the  Cen- 
tral American  democracies  will  bring 
us  that  much  closer  to  national  recon- 
ciliation. 

Should,  after  90  days,  the  Sandinis- 
tas choose  to  reject  the  United  States 
and  Contadora  efforts,  and  fall  to 
show  good  faith  in  implementing  the 
conditions  stated  in  the  Executive 
order,  the  President  would  then,  in 
the  face  of  such  intransigence,  release 
the  $70  million  in  military  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  fervent  and 
sincere  hope  that  the  President  will 
never  have  to  resort  to  this  action. 
But.  If  the  Nicaraguan  Government  Is 
imwilllng  to  sit  down  and  negotiate 
with  its  own  people,  then  Nicaragua, 
not  the  United  States,  should  be  held 
up  to  the  international  community  as 
the  obstacle  to  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion. 

The  status  of  our  future  relations 
with  Latin  America  will  In  large  part 
be  determined  by  the  decision  Con- 
gress makes  on  this  aid  package.  Let 
us  today  show  Central  Americans  and 
the  world  that  our  commitment  to  plu- 
ralist democracy  and  economic  devel- 
opment is  genuine  by  working  to  im- 
plement a  cease  fire  in  Nicaragua  as 
called  for  in  the  compromise  and  begin 
negotiations  toward  an  eventual  politi- 
cal settlement. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jacobs]. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak 
to  all  of  the  American  people  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  polls.  I  speak  for  58  per- 
cent of  the  American  people.  You  need 
not  wait  until  tomorrow  to  read  this 
debate.  You  can  read  it  on  every  day 
of  the  Congressional  Recori)  during 
the  Vietnam  war,  you  can  read  the 
same  debate  in  the  Lebanon  blimder. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Coughlin]  has  quoted  President 
Reagan  as  saying.  "Absolutely,  no 
Americans  wlU  be  sent,  no  American 
flyers"  et  cetera. 

Let  me  read  you  a  quotation  from 
President  Reagan  on  October  25.  1962, 
just  In  case  you  are  interested  to  know 
what  the  President  will  do  when  this 
so-called  Contra  force  falls,  as  every- 
body In  this  Chamber  knows  it  must 
fail  on  its  own  with  or  without  our  fi- 


nancial   aid— this   Is   what   President 
Reagan  said  In  1962: 

Can  any  of  us  deny  when  we  abandoned 
the  1.500  Cuban  fighters  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
that  we  turned  our  back  on  their  suffering 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  dying  in  prison 
because  we  were  willing  to  sacrifice  honor  in 
order  to  avoid  unpleasantness? 

"Unpleasantness,"  what  a  euphe- 
mism for  the  kind  of  slaughter  our 
yoimg  men  suffered  In  Lebanon.  Leba- 
non was  to  save  this  country  In  its 
vital  hour  of  need.  So  it  was  argued  in 
the  case  of  Vietnam,  in  World  War  I, 
to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democra- 
cy." 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  58  percent  of 
the  American  people  who  have  learned 
the  lesson  of  history,  if  this  country 
ever  gets  involved  in  a  war  again,  let  it 
be  because  we  have  to.  not  just  be- 
cause we  have  a  chance  to. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
lUi.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Henry]. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
engage  in  the  final  moments  of  debate 
over  the  President's  request  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Contra  resistence  In 
Nicaragua,  let  each  of  us  refrain  from 
such  exaggeration  and  rhetorical 
excess  that  we  would  seek  to  mislead 
those  yet  uncommitted  on  the  issue, 
and  inadvertantly  fall  into  the  trap  of 
engaging  in  the  same  polarized  extre- 
mism which  has  all  too  often  charac- 
terized the  politics  of  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can friends  who  themselves  now 
search  for  the  political  center. 

To  those  uncommitted  on  the  issue, 
let  me  note  first  of  all  that  the  divi- 
sions between  both  sides  of  this  issue 
are  not  as  great  as  our  own  rhetoric 
would  have  us  believe.  If  we  compare 
the  President's  statement  of  Sunday 
last  with  the  response  on  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  Party  offered  by  Senator 
Sasser.  we  note  that  both  acknowl- 
edge the  present  regime  in  Nicaragua 
to  be  Marxist  In  character,  that  both 
acknowledge  the  export  of  revolution 
and  terrorism  from  that  country,  and 
that  both  acknowledge  the  appropri- 
ateness of  discussing  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan resistence.  What  does  distinguish 
the  two  positions  is  the  issue  of  wait- 
ing up  to  6  months  before  releasing 
such  assistance,  in  order  to  aUow  yet 
one  more  opportunity  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  both  within  Nicaragua  and 
between  Nicaragua  and  its  neighbors. 
And  now  even  this  difference  has  ap- 
parently been  resolved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  recent 
task  force  visit  to  Central  America,  of 
which  I  was  a  part,  the  nine  Members 
of  Congress  met  with  Nicaraguan  Vice 
President  Sergio  Ramirez  Mercado.  I 
asked  him  during  that  meeting  why 
Nicaragua  was  the  only  Central  Amer- 
ican government  unwilling  to  sign  the 
Contadora  treaty  proposal.  His  direct 
response  was.  and  I  quote  verbatim. 


"We  won't  get  anywhere  if  we  debate 
this  issue.  I  prefer  simple  answers  to 
simple  questions." 

Why.  then,  should  we  release  these 
funds  as  immediately  as  possible? 
First,  to  add  military  pressure  to  the 
efforts  to  secure  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  the  face  of  such  intransigence. 
Second,  to  add  risk  viability  to  those 
who  courageously  resist  this  regime, 
be  it  militarily  or  from  within  the  civil 
resistance. 

But  there  is  yet  an  even  more  Impor- 
tant consequence  and  significance  to 
our  vote  on  this  matter  today.  In  Cen- 
tral America,  we  have  the  tale  of  two 
cities,  two  nations,  which  have  experi- 
enced two  very  different  types  of  revo- 
lutions. And  the  differing  character  of, 
each  of  these  revolutions  has  pro-' 
found  impact  on  the  cturent  struggle 
between  those  committed  to  and  those 
opposed  to  the  dream  of  freedom  for 
the  Latin  American  peoples. 

These  two  revolutions  are  as  strik- 
ingly different  as  the  English  Revolu- 
tion of  the  17th  century,  and  the 
French  Revolution  of  the  18th  centu- 
ry. In  the  one— as  in  El  Salvador— the 
necessity  of  mediating  social  change 
through  democratic  political  institu- 
tions is  recognized  as  central  to  the  ul- 
timate character  of  its  final  result.  In 
the  other— as  in  Nicaragua— the  end  is 
elevated  above  the  means.  And  the 
"liberators"  have  subsequently  become 
the  new  "oppressors." 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  constituents  are 
not  particularly  sensitive  to  the  criti- 
cal nature  of  this  distinction.  Nor  for 
that  matter  have  we  been  as  sensitive 
as  we  ought  In  acknowledging  its  im- 
portance. But  our  Latin  American 
friends  have  been— and  they  look  to  us 
for  a  sign  as  to  where  we  stand  on  the 
issue.  The  Nicaraguan  resistance  looks 
to  us  In  desperate  hope  of  reclaiming  a 
revolution  betrayed.  And  its  neighbors 
wonder  whether  it  is  worth  the  while 
to  stand  firm  against  those  who.  while 
using  the  language  of  democracy,  use 
tyraxuiical  means  to  reach  their  ends. 

The  assistance  to  the  resistance 
within  Nicaragua  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  supporting  the  forces  for  democrat- 
ic change  within  that  coimtry,  but  a 
signal  of  profoimd  diplomatic  signifi- 
cance sent  throughout  the  region.  And 
it  has  direct  implications  for  the 
democratic  revolution  in  El  Salvador 
which  needs  an  opportunity  to  consoli- 
date its  gains  against  subversion  from 
abroad. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  we,  the 
American  people,  who  are  being 
tested.  Can  we  continue  to  be  passive 
in  the  face  of  Communist  subversion 
in  the  region?  Can  we  permit  our  own 
ignorance  of  world  affairs,  or  our  pre- 
occupation with  profoundly  important 
domestic  concerns,  to  allow  the  Soviet 
bloc  to  operate  with  relative  impunity 
and  without  cost  in  destabllzlng  the 
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fledging  steps  of  infant  democracies  in 
the  region? 

As  we  close  our  debate,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this 
vote,  let  us  speak  honorably  and  re- 
spectfully of  those  with  whom  we  dis- 
agree on  the  choice  before  us.  And  as 
such,  let  us  seek  to  move  forward  to- 
gether in  the  continued  quest  to  honor 
the  ideals  of  freedom  both  in  our  own 
land  and  abroad. 

D  1240 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  profound  changes 
have  come  about  in  Latin  America 
during  the  last  decade.  These  changes 
have  come  through  peaceful  means. 
They  have  been  brought  about  by  bal- 
lots not  by  bullets. 

This  map,  distributed  by  oiu*  State 
Department,  vividly  portrays  the  mas- 
sive movement  throughout  this  hemi- 
sphere toward  democratic  societies. 

Ten  years  ago,  most  of  the  southern 
tilt  of  our  hemisphere  was  dominated 
by  military  dictatorship  of  the  right  or 
the  left.  They  are  portrayed  in  brown. 

Today,  by  the  patient  application  of 
peaceful  dialog  and  constitutional 
process,  90  percent  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Latin  America  live  under  constitu- 
tional systems. 

Not  one  of  these  changes  was 
brought  about  by  U.S  military  inter- 
vention—nor by  our  financing  violent 
overthrow  of  existing  governments. 
Our  Latin  American  friends  teU  us 
that  would  have  been  coimterproduc- 
tive.  The  people  who  live  in  these  de- 
mocracies insist  that  we  can  help  the 
cause  of  democracy  not  by  financing 
invasion  and  violent  efforts  to  stain 
their  lands  red  with  blood,  but  rather 
by  the  process  of  negotiation  and 
reason. 

We  must  understand.  Just  as  in  Leb- 
anon, our  well-intentioned  but  clumsy 
efforts  to  direct  events  by  force  of 
arms  bred  only  resentment  and  hatred 
of  the  United  States  by  these  people. 
If  we  wanted  to  Influence  these  people 
in  the  right  direction  we  would  heed 
the  leaders  who  understand  the  mores, 
the  sensitivities,  the  conditions  and 
the  great  imderlying  strengths  of  their 
own  society.  We  would  not  do  it  by 
presuming  the  right  to  dictate  from 
Washington  whom  they  chose  to  nm 
their  own  country.  Surely  we  have  the 
right  to  insist  that  each  such  country 
would  leave  its  neighbor  in  peace. 

Our  friends  in  Latin  America  insist 
that  this  goal  can  best  be  achieved  by 
the  Contadora  process  for  the  things 
that  Latin  Americans  themselves  are 
anxious  to  do  to  promote  peace  and 
democracy  in  the  hemisphere  and  to 
Influence  Nicaragiia  within.  As  Presi- 
dent Duarte  and  the  democratic  forces 


are  demonstrating  in  El  Salvador,  the 
future  lies  not  in  military  conquest 
but  in  orderly  democratic  procedure. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Stump]. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 540. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Mlchel-Murtha  resolution  to  ap- 
prove the  President's  request  for  aid 
to  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resist- 
ance. The  time  has  come  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  stand  and  be 
counted  in  support  of  those  fighting 
for  freedom  and  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  United  States  must  respond 
effectively  to  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge in  Nicaragua. 

We  can  spend  the  money  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  now  to  help  the 
members  of  the  Nicaraguan  Resist- 
ance fight  for  their  freedom,  or  we  can 
abandon  them  and  thereby  abandon 
the  only  hope  for  a  free  Nicaragua. 
Money  spent  today  wUl  obviate  the 
need  to  spend  much  greater  sums  in 
future  decades  to  arm  our  southern 
border  and  liberate  a  Communist  Cen- 
tral America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  540  to  pro- 
tect the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  and  to  help 
in  the  fight  for  a  free  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp],  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Kissinger  Commission. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Michigan  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  been 
debating  what  to  do  about  Nicaragua 
each  year  since  1982.  And  each  year. 
Communist  oppression  within  Nicara- 
gua has  grown,  and  Soviet-Cuban  arms 
shipments  have  risen,  and  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  in  Managua  has 
reaffirmed  several  times  its  solidarity 
with  Havana  and  Moscow. 

Last  year  we  voted  to  provide  $27 
million,  in  humanitarian  aid  only,  to 
the  democratic  resistance.  At  the  time, 
I  believed  we  should  have  done  more, 
that  we  should  have  provided  military 
assistance  as  well.  But  the  majority 
supported  the  limited  measure  as  a 
last  ditch  effort  at  stimulating  negoti- 
ations, to  avoid  the  need  to  resume 
military  support. 

What  has  happened  since? 

In  October,  all  civil  liberties  were 
suspended  in  Nicaragua. 

President  Duarte's  daughter  was  kid- 
naped by  terrorist  guerrillas,  and  her 
release  had  to  be  negotiated  through 
representatives  in  Managua.  The  im- 
plied threat  behind  that  act  cannot 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
democratic  leaders  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. 


And  the  resistance  forces,  in  large 
part,  have  been  forced  to  retreat  into 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  chased  by 
Soviet  helicopter  gunships. 

And  so  today,  President  Reagan  has 
come  to  the  Congress  with  an  urgent 
plea  for  military  assistance  for  the 
freedom  fighters.  Yet  many  of  our  col- 
leagues have  urged  a  vote  against  this 
request,  arguing  that  our  policy 
should  rest  entirely  on  negotiations. 

It  is  easy  to  stand  here  and  say,  "We 
should  talk."  Congress  excels  at  talk- 
ing. But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  al- 
ready tried  negotiations.  We  have 
talked  bilaterally  and  multilaterally, 
directly  and  indirectly,  until  we  are 
blue  in  the  face.  During  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, we  even  provided  gener- 
ous economic  assistance  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas, in  the  hope  that  they  would 
fulfill  their  promises  of  free  elections. 
All  to  no  avail. 

It  is  clear  by  now  to  any  person  of 
good  faith  that  the  Sandinistas  see  ne- 
gotiation as  a  way  to  buy  more  time, 
further  entrench  their  totalitarian 
government,  and  starve  out  the  demo- 
cratic freedom  fighters. 

As  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  has  written, 
while  they  talk,  the  Sandinistas  move 
"to  further  consolidate  their  power 
over  the  economy,  church,  schools, 
press,  military— and  all  other  aspects 
of  Nicaraguan  society." 

While  we  negotiate,  thousands  of 
Miskito  Indians  have  taken  refuge  in 
Honduras,  fleeing  from  aerial  bomb- 
ings and  Sandinista  giuifire.  While  we 
negotiate,  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Nicaragua  are  threatened 
with  state  censorship.  The  tiny  Jewish 
minority  in  Nicaragua  is  facing  reli- 
gious persecution.  And  political  prison- 
ers are  jailed  for  daring  to  speak  out 
about  Sandinista  repression. 

In  its  military  and  political  cam- 
paign against  the  democratic  opposi- 
tion, the  Communist  government 
seelcs  to  destroy  the  Contras  and  to  in- 
timidate the  population  into  submis- 
sion. Their  task  becomes  much  easier 
if  the  Contras  are  given  no  means  with 
which  to  fight  and  the  people  see 
nothing  but  talk  out  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Contras  cannot  sustain  them- 
selves with  our  words.  They  cannot 
continue  without  our  help.  And  if  they 
go.  Nicaragua  loses  any  hope  for  a 
democratic  future. 

And  I  wish  the  opponents  of  this  bill 
would  tell  us  what  to  do  when  the 
Marxist-Leninist  Sandinistas  turn 
their  large  military  forces  against 
neighboring  countries  to  pursue  what 
they  call  "the  revolution  without  bor- 
ders"? I  served  on  the  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Central  America,  and  I 
would  like  to  quote  its  report: 

The  Commission  encountered  no  leader  In 
Central  America.  Including  democratic  and 
unarmed  Costa  Rloa.  who  did  not  express 
deep  foreboding  about  the  Impact  of  a  mili- 
tarized, totalitarian  Nicaragua  on  the  peace 


and  security  of  the  region.  Several  ex- 
pressed the  view  that,  should  the  SandinlsU 
regime  now  be  consolidated  as  a  totalitarian 
state,  their  own  freedom,  and  even  their  in- 
dependence, would  be  Jeopardized. 

And  as  we  debate  whether  to  sup- 
port freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua. 
Daniel  Ortega  has  just  returned  from 
Havana,  where  he  helped  draft  resolu- 
tions that  called  for  armed  struggle 
against  the  United  States. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  talk  about 
compromising  and  more  trial  periods 
and  more  delays.  But  there  is  more  at 
issue  here  than  the  capacity  of  diplo- 
mats and  Govenunent  agents  to  man- 
ufacture talking  points  and  working 
drafts.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  lives— and  free- 
dom—in the  balance. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  can  sustain  themselves 
no  longer.  If  the  Contras  do  not  re- 
ceive our  aid,  what  would  aid  oppo- 
nents have  them  do?  Are  they  sup- 
posed to  return  to  Nicaragua,  to  face 
certain  imprisonment  and  death?  Are 
they  supposed  to  live  in  exile,  either  in 
the  region  or  in  the  United  States? 
What  of  their  families  living  in  refu- 
gee camps  or  hiding  in  the  hills?  What 
shall  we  say  to  these  people  who  have 
turned  to  us  for  help? 

If  aid  is  denied  today,  and  Congress 
later  decides  we  made  a  mistake,  what 
then?  We  can't  just  wave  a  magic 
wand  and  wish  the  lives  unshattered— 
bodies  untortured— units  reconstitut- 
ed. These  are  not  chessboard  pieces. 
They  are  real  men  and  women  with 
families  and  hopes  and  dreams.  They 
can't  simply  be  put  on  hold.  They 
must  know  what  we  will  do.  Will  we 
support  them,  or  not? 

Is  the  United  States  committed  to 
extending  freedom?  Or  do  we  believe 
that  Is  no  longer  our  concern? 

By  our  actions  in  Nicaragua,  people 
everywhere  In  the  world  will  know  our 
answer. 

I  have  heard  some  colleagues  argue 
that  $100  million  is  too  little  to  dis- 
lodge the  Sandinista  government.  And 
so  they  oppose  this  aid  request— as 
they  have  opposed  aid  requests  in  the 
past.  Do  they  mean  that  they  would 
support  a  larger  request?  Of  course 
not.  But  their  argument  is  simply  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy.  The  resistance 
caimot  succeed  If  it  cannot  fight.  And 
the  hope  of  victory  Is  necessary  to  win 
active  popular  support. 

Charles  Krauthammer  has  correctly 
pointed  out  what  he  calls  "an  unex- 
ceptionable and  rather  undeniable 
fact:  If  the  Contras  wither,  as  the 
House  Democrats  devoutly  wish,  there 
wlU  be  an  Irreversible  consolidation  of 
Sandinista  power  In  Nicaragua."  He 
likened  a  vote  against  Contra  aid  to  a 
vote  for  the  fatuous  "neutrality  acts" 
of  the  1930'8. 

We  were  elected  to  take  these  votes. 
We  were  elected  to  take  this  stand.  We 
were  told  by  the  American  people  to 


support  democracy  with  freedom  and 
justice.  We  carmot  escape  this  vote. 
And  our  vote  will  be  recorded  in  histo- 
ry as  to  which  side  we  are  on. 

The  time  for  equivocation  has 
passed.  The  time  has  come  to  act.  The 
time  has  come  to  provide  the  Nicara- 
guan freedom  fighters  with  the  arms 
and  training  they  need  to  win.  The 
time  has  come  to  give  freedom  a 
chance. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
here  we  go  again.  If  there  Is  a  prob- 
lem, throw  some  money  at  it. 

I  have  not  heard  one  committee 
chairman  really  come  forward  and 
give  us  a  docimiented  litany  of  facts 
surrounding  this  matter.  We  are  here 
again  under  an  air  of  emotionalism, 
and  a  lot  of  people  are  waving  the  flag, 
but  whomever  I  have  talked  to  in  the 
last  several  months  when  asked  this 
question.  What  happens  if  our  $100 
million  bluff  should  fail?  Everyone  of 
them  says  we  are  up  a  creek  without  a 
paddle. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  we  need  to 
formulate  policy,  and  $100  million  Is  a 
Band-Aid.  It  Is  not  going  to  treat  the 
cancer  in  Central  America.  And  we 
have  been  herded  in  here  again  on 
emotionalism,  and  we  have  yet  to  get 
any  facts  from  this  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  our  com- 
mittees, after  we  defeat  this  measure, 
should  demand  those  facts,  If  we  have 
to  close  this  House  down,  shut  off  C- 
SPAN  and  give  us  a  litany  of  facts 
showing  what  really  is  the  case  In  Cen- 
tral America. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Slattxhy]. 
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Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
the  spring  of  1966  I  graduated  from 
high  school.  In  Atchison,  KS. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  was  heating  up, 
and  I  was  thinking  about  joining  the 
Marines. 

My  dad  was  a  Kansas  farmer,  and  I 
still  remember  him  saying:  "This  war 
just  doesn't  make  sense." 

Today.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  debat- 
ing another  war.  In  another  place,  at 
another  time. 

Once  again,  we  are  approaching  a 
fateful  decision  that  will  escalate  this 
war,  and  escalate  our  commitment  to 
It. 

But  we  are  asked  to  act  without  a 
consensus  In  Congress,  and  without 
much  hope  of  military  success. 

We  are  asked  to  act  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  church,  and  without  the 
support  of  our  people. 

And  we  are  asked  to  act  without  the 
support  of  our  democratic  allies  In 
Latin  America. 

It  just  doesn't  make  sense. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have  a  bi- 
partisan policy,  and  we  do  not  have 
one  today. 

The  lesson  of  history  Is  clear  As  a 
nation,  united  we  are  strong,  divided 
we  are  weak. 
And  today,  we  are  divided. 
On  February  3,  I  joined  with  30 
other  Members.  In  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

We  urged  him  to,  postpone  his 
Contra  request. 

We  urged  him  to  work  with  the 
Latin  democracies,  to  search  for  peace, 
and  to  work  with  Congress,  to  search 
for  consensus. 
Our  advice  was  Ignored. 
And  then,  only  days  later,  eight 
Latin  Foreign  Ministers  came  to 
Washington. 

They  represented  Colombia, 
Panama,  Mexico.  Venezuela,  Argenti- 
na, Brazil,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

They  urged  the  administration— 
unanimously— to  wlthold  the  Contra 
request,  and  to  support  the  Contadora 
process.  They,  too,  were  ignored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  develop  a  bi- 
partisan policy,  and  we  can  agree  on 
goals  to  contain  communism:  No  for- 
eign military  bases  In  Nicaragua.  No 
foreign  military  advisers.  No  interfer- 
ence with  the  other  nations  of  the 
region.  And  human  rights  for  the 
people  of  Nicaragua.  But  Mr.  Chair- 
man, despite  the  gloom  and  doom  rhet- 
oric of  this  debate,  one  point  is  clear: 
Throughout  Latin  America,  democra- 
cy Is  winning,  totalitarianism  is  losing. 
Throughout  the  hlmisphere,  the  trend 
to  democracy  is  clear.  The  democracies 
are  not  surrounded  by  Communists. 
The  Communists  are  surrounded  by 
democracies.  Will  we  work  with,  or 
against,  these  democractles.  That  Is 
the  question. 

And  our  answer  must  be  a  renewed 
commitment  to  these  democracies. 

We  must  work  with  them— diplo- 
matically, politically,  and  we  must 
help  them  economically. 

We  should  respect  them,  and  Join 
them,  In  a  common  effort  based  on 
common  principles.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
closing,  I  hope  we  all  understand  that 
the  proposal  before  the  House  today: 
Does  not  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people.  Does  not  have  the 
support  of  our  allies  In  Latin  America, 
or  Europe.  And  does  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  church.  To  pursue  such  a 
policy,  in  our  democracy,  just  doesn't 
make  sense.  That's  why  we  should 
vote  down  this  request,  and  develop  a 
policy,  working  together,  that  does. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvanla 
[Mr.  RiTTiR]. 

Mr.  flITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  llks  to  corv 
fins  my  remarks  to  the  risk  to  peace  of  aidir>g 
or  not  ikJIng  the  Contras.  The  risks  are  borne 
by: 
The  Nicaraguans  themselves: 
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The  peopte  of  the  region;  and 

The  peopte  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  «vhetf)er  it  is  safer  or 
more  dangerous  for  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
to  experience  the  increasing  brunt  of  Soviet- 
style  communism's  hoof»lessness,  pain,  and 
failure  or  an  internal  struggle  to  divert  the 
country  from  Sovietization.  Wtiat  are  the 
tradeoffs  between  livir>g  under  tfie  mailed  fist 
and  fighting  for  liberation?  Does  slavery  urxler 
communism  without  struggle  equate  to  peace? 

Or>e  need  only  ask  ttie  American  people 
wtiat  tfiey  would  do  in  a  similar  circumstance 
if  faced  with  similar  choices.  Would  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  voting  against  Contra  aid  put 
up  with  what  the  Nicaraguans  are  expected  to 
bear  urxler  Soviet  communism? 

I  ask  you  to  conskler  wfiether  it  is  safer  or 
more  dangerous  for  the  people  cf  tf>e 
region — and  indeed,  all  of  Latin  America— to 
have  a  conflict  inside  Nicaragua  which  slows 
or  stops  tfie  establishment  of  a  Soviet-Cuban 
military  base  or  to  allow  unfettered  tfie  com- 
p><etion  of  such  a  base  which,  by  its  very  size 
and  capatMlity  and  historic  parallel,  projects 
power  and  violence  outward  (as  in  tfie  support 
of  Communist  rebels  in  El  Salvador  or,  with 
the  M-19  terronsts,  in  Colombia,  or  in  the 
training  and  arming  of  Communist  revolution- 
aries) for  export. 

Maytie  we  should  ask  the  East  Europeans 
wfiether  proximity  to  Soviet  military  bases  has 
had  an  impact  on  tfieir  national  and  personal 
lives. 

Finally,  is  tfie  United  States  safe  or  endan- 
gered by  a  new  Soviet-Cuban  tiase  on  the 
Central  American  land  bridge  so  close  to  our 
borders;  so  capable  of  sutiversion,  among  our 
nearest  soutfiem  neighbors;  so  involved  with 
the  international  terrorist  movement;  so  cer- 
tain to  create  tfie  vast  refugee  sb^eam  north- 
ward; so  ready  to  project  Soviet  air  and  naval 
power  in  tfie  Caribbean  and  up  along  our  west 
coast 

For  tfie  answer  there,  we  need  only  look  at 
tfie  island  of  Cuba  serving  as  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
operations  base  in  this  hemisphere,  and  its 
support  for  subversion,  and  Soviet  overflights 
or  our  east  coast;  its  supply  of  proxy  troops 
and  military  advisers  for  hemispheric  and 
worldwide  ventures  of  violence. 

And  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  key  to  this 
vote— the  safety  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  this  hemisphere. 
Considering  the  facts,  considering  the  history, 
it  is  far  safer  for  us  to  provide  assistance  to 
tfie  Contras  than  to  withoW  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  jneld  3  minutes  to  the  gentlemsui 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
the  House  is  addressing  what  may  be 
one  of  the  most  important  foreign 
policy  decisions  for  the  remainder  of 
the  century— United  States  support  of 
the  freedom  fighters  of  Nicaragua. 

We  do  not  know  what  will  happen  if 
we  do  or  do  not  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  aid  to  the  Contras. 
but  we  can  certainly  make  an  educated 
guess  based  on  past  Soviet  behavior. 

The  Soviet  Union's  recent  perform- 
ances in  Afghanistan  and  Poland  por- 
tray   the    true    role    of    the    Soviet 


Union— a  role  of  aggresssion  and  total- 
itarianism. 

The  stage  is  now  set  for  another  new 
performance  much  closer  to  home— 
the  establishment  of  a  second  Cuba  on 
the  mainland  of  Central  America. 

Before  us  is  basically  a  question  of 
national  security,  or  more  precisely,  a 
threat  to  our  national  security. 

Cuba  has  been  used  as  an  island  base 
to  spead  communism  and  terrorism. 
Can  we  imagine  the  horrible  possibi- 
lites  of  a  land  base  in  Central  Amer- 
ica? 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and  Nicara- 
gua—a triimivirate  of  revolution. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet-bloc 
countries  have  orchestrated  a  massive 
flow  of  arms  and  material— over  $1  bU- 
lion— to  Nicaragua.  A  deep  water  port 
capable  of  basing  Soviet  submarines  is 
being  constructed  on  Nicaragua's  Car- 
ibl)ean  coast.  The  largest  military  air 
field  in  Central  America  is  being  built 
outside  Managua. 

These  are  not  Soviet  public  works 
projects.  These  are  the  trappings  of  a 
military  operation  strategically  locat- 
ed so  as  to  launch  a  revolution  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south,  to  El  Salvador, 
Guatamala,  and  Colombia,  and  even 
Mexico.  Prom  this  base  will  come  the 
direct  export  of  terrorism  to  the 
United  States. 

The  establishment  of  a  Soviet- 
backed  military  presence  in  this  cru- 
cial part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
poses  an  intolerable  threat  to  the  Car- 
ibbean sea  lanes  through  which  half 
of  America's  foreign  trade,  including 
oil,  passes.  Vital  supplies  for  our 
NATO  allies  are  also  shipped  through 
these  narrow  passages. 

If  a  Soviet-styled  totalitarian  state  is 
established,  millions  of  families  will  be 
forced  to  flee  to  the  United  States  tn 
search  of  freedom. 

Many  would  tell  us  that  negotiations 
are  the  key.  I  have  no  doubt  that  ev- 
eryone in  this  body  would  want  to  see 
a  peaceful  solution  and  the  return  of 
democracy.  Does  anyone  believe  that 
the  Soviet-backed  Sandinistas  will  ne- 
gotiate with  a  group  of  abandoned 
Contras?  Did  the  Soviets  negotiate  in 
Afghanistan?  No,  Did  the  Soviets  ne- 
gotiate in  Poland?  No.  Will  they  relin- 
quish power  to  the  democratic  forces? 
No. 

Without  our  support,  the  Contras 
will  become  demoralized,  eventually 
disband,  and  the  hope  of  democracy 
will  be  forever  dashed.  Who  can  rise 
up  to  fight  for  democracy?  Who  will 
take  the  risks,  knowing  that  the 
United  States  will  not  support  the 
effort? 

If  we  abandon  the  Contras,  we  will 
extinguish  the  hope  of  democracy  in 
Nicaragua  and  ignite  the  fear  of  a 
future  of  terrorism  and  repression  in 
those  living  in  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries of  Central  America. 


If  we  step  aside  now  for  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  their  Soviet  and  Cuban 
mentors,  our  next  debate  will  be  on 
aid  to  freedom  fighters  in  Costa  Rica. 

I  urge  you  to  stop  now  this  Soviet 
threat  at  our  doorstep  and  support  the 
President's  aid  package  to  those  fight- 
ing for  the  freedom  and  rights  that  we 
enjoy. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Chaimian, 
I  sto^ongly  urge  a  no  vote  on  this  resolution. 
Tfie  Congress  shouW  not  give  1  cent  to  this 
band  of  terrorists.  And  the  American  public 
shoukj  vociferously  object  to  the  way  in  v^ich 
the  PreskJent  and  his  aides  have  conducted 
the  debate  on  this  crucial  issue.  They  should 
be  angered  by  the  cowtxiy  mentality  which 
has  once  again  been  revealed  at  the  White 
House. 

For  tfie  President,  the  Conti'as  are  the  guys 
in  tfie  white  hats.  The  bad  guys,  wearing  tfie 
black  hats  of  course,  are  the  Sandinistas, 
Members  of  Congress  wfio  oppose  tfie  aki  re- 
quest, and  any  American  who  suggests  that 
waging  war  in  Centi-al  America  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  good  idea.  To  Preskjent  Reagan  and 
those  who  speak  for  him,  the  issue  is 
simple— if  you  don't  support  the  President, 
you  must  be  one  of  the  bad  guys.  White 
House  Communkations  Director  Patrick  Bu- 
chanan summed  up  the  administi-ation's  view- 
point with  his  now  infamous  comment,  "With 
the  vote  on  Conti^a  akJ  the  [}emocratic  Party 
will  reveal  wfiether  it  stands  with  RonaW 
Reagan  and  the  resistance — or  Daniel  Ortega 
and  tfie  Communists." 

What  the  administi^ation  fails  to  understand 
is  that  opponents  of  Contra  aid  are  acting  on 
tfie  tMSis  of  their  well  informed  understanding 
of  wfiat  is  in  tfie  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Fortunately,  to  most  Americans,  the 
issue  isn't  reduced  to  the  "let's  get  'em  boys" 
mentality. 

Americans  do  not  have  to  choose  between 
Nk:araguan  President  Daniel  Oretega  and 
President  Reagan.  The  decision  is  not  that 
simple.  Instead,  we  have  to  do  our  best  to 
sort  the  reality  from  the  rhetoric.  Why  is  it,  for 
example,  that  tfie  United  States  recognizes 
tfie  Siandinista  government  and  maintains  an 
Embassy  in  Managua,  while  during  the  last  5 
years  U.S.  taxpayers  have  paid  over  $100  mil- 
lion in  efforts  to  overthrow  the  same  govern- 
ment? 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  reality.  While  tfie 
Reagan  administration  claims  that  the  Contras 
number  about  20,000,  news  reports  put  the 
number  at  somewhere  between  6,000  and 
16,000.  Despite  the  administration's  generous 
estimate,  the  Conti^s  for  years  have  been 
fighting  a  losing  battle  without  conh'ol  of  a 
single  village,  without  popular  support  and 
without  progress.  Tfie  reality  is  that  the  Con- 
ti'as cannot  win  without  the  support  of  the 
people,  and  the  support  of  the  people  is  not 
for  sale. 

If  we  give  the  Contras  another  $100  million, 
whk:h  incidently  would  double  the  investment 
we've  made  over  the  past  5  years,  wfiere  will 
the  money  end  up?  Let's  not  forget  that  there 
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are  already  millions  of  dollars  for  which  we 
fiave  no  account;  $7.1  million,  in  fact,  fias 
been  lost  without  documentation,  record,  or 
account.  Taxpayers  sfiouW  demand  to  know 
what  this  money  has  purchased. 

Although  Congress  specifically  demanded 
strict  auditing  procedures  to  ensure  delivery  of 
the  akJ,  the  General  Accounting  Office  recent- 
ly concluded  that  of  the  $27  millkjn  appropri- 
ated for  the  Contras  last  year,  $7.1  million 
was  deposited  In  a  Miami  bank  account  field 
by  one  of  several  brokers  for  Central  Ameri- 
can suppliers.  Other  than  this  report,  virtually 
no  record  has  been  kept  as  required  by  law. 
With  all  the  talk  of  across-the-board  budget 
cuts  and  the  dire  need  for  deficit  reductkin, 
the  administo^ation's  request  for  more  money, 
when  it  lacks  the  methods  or  the  will  to  moni- 
tor what  becomes  of  these  funds,  just  doesn't 
make  sense. 

As  we  consider  the  Conti-a  aid  issue,  we  are 
forced  to  consider  some  very  diffteult  ques- 
tions. We  must  take  a  hard  look  at  history, 
and  we  must  take  a  hard  look  at  the  present. 
For  some  of  us  it's  hard  to  look  back  at  the 
Vietnam    experience.    We    can't,    however, 
forget  the  lessons  we  teamed.  We  learned 
that  no  amount  of  money  or  weapons  could 
win  the  support  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
Equally  important,  we  learned  that  to  succeed, 
American  foreign  policy  must  have  the  back- 
ing of  the  American  public.  To  some,  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  an  old  argument  against  the  ad- 
ministi^ation's  requests  for  military  akl  for  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels.  These  arguments  may  be 
old,  but  they  have  lost  none  of  their  validity. 
In  the  5  years  of  United  States  financing, 
tiaining,  and  attempting  to  legitimize  the  Nica- 
raguan guenillas,  the  end  result  has  simply 
been  the  promulgation  of  suffering  by  the  Nic- 
araguan people.  And  with  the  path  our  admin- 
isti^ation  has  chosen,  we  are  well  on  the  way 
to  direct  U.S.  intervention.  When  this  happens, 
the  suffering  will  be  brought  home  through  the 
experiences  of  young  American  soldiers  wfio 
will  pay  the  price  of  an  irresponsible  foreign 
polk:y.  Above  and  beyond  the  effects  of  our  5 
year,   multi-million   dollar   investment   in   the 
Conuas,  this  is  the  more  penetrating  long 
term  effect  whkih  we  have  not  conskJered. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Should  we  sup- 
port the  PreskJent's  freedom  fighters?  The 
answer  is  "No."  Instead,  we  should  join 
Mexkx),  Peru,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cokjmbia, 
Venezuela,  Panama,  and  Umguay  in  strongly 
urging  the  President  not  to  provkle  akl  to  the 
Conti'as.  If  the  administration  supports  the 
cause  of  democracy  in  Latin  America,  how 
does  it  explain  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  Contadora  peace  effort?  While 
doing  everything  in  its  power  to  undermine  the 
work  of  the  democracies  of  the  Contadora 
group,  and  the  Contadora  support  group,  the 
United  States  has  consistently  opposed  re- 
newal of  direct  negotiations  with  Nicaragua. 

Though  the  Reagan  admlnisti'ation  has  at- 
tempted to  legitimize  the  Confras  through 
money  and  rhetoric,  they  are  not  legitimate, 
they  are  not  our  allies,  and  they  are  not  our 
friends. 

Presklent  Reagan  has  dispatched  Ambassa- 
dor Habib  to  Central  America,  but  it's  clear 
that  the  PreskJent  is  not  committed  to  negotia- 
tions, diptomacy  or  to  cooperating  with  our 
Latin  American  allies.  This  is  evident  by  the 


cursory  ti^eatment  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
Contadora  group  received  this  February,  when 
they  met  with  Secretary  Shultz  in  Washington. 
Yet,  the  best  solution  is  the  Contadora 
process  which  calls  for  the  expulsion  of  all 
foreign  ti'oops  in  Central  America.  Until  this  is 
recognized  by  the  PreskJent,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  move  closer  to  a  disaster. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  believe  that 
waging  war  is  wrong,  and  that  the  alternative 
to  war  is  diplomacy,  negotiations,  and  the 
Contadora  process.  Since  President  Reagan 
will  settte  for  nothing  less  than  a  wholesale 
"restructuring"  of  the  Sandinista  government, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  administration's 
"diplomatic"  initiatives  have  led  nowhere. 

Rightly  so,  the  American  people  are 
alarmed  by  the  threat  of  United  States  troops 
in  Nicaragua.  And  rightiy  so,  the  American 
people  deserve  an  honest  debate  on  the  real 
issues  surrounding  this  question,  free  of  as- 
perskins  on  patriotism. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  La- 
PalceI 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sitk>n  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  Americans,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  constituents  I  have  heard  from, 
oppose  the  President's  request  for  $100  mil- 
Ikjn  to  aid  the  Contra  rebels  in  Nicaragua.  Our 
national  security  is  so  vital,  though,  and  our  in- 
terests in  Central  America  so  compelling,  that 
if  the  President  were  right  I  would  stand  by  his 
policy  and  vote  for  the  aid. 

But  the  PreskJent  I',  wrong.  His  Nicaraguan 
policy  seems  to  be  based  on  a  simplistic  one- 
dimensional  analysis  that  sees  only  left  and 
right  and  ignores  the  actual  circumstances  in 
Nicaragua  and  Central  America.  His  policy  is 
hurting  the  people,  especially  the  tnje  demo- 
crats, of  Nicaragua,  our  allies  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  the  hemispheric  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  will  make  more  mischief 
the  longer  our  Government  pursues  it. 

Let  us  be  clear  from  the  outset;  the  issue 
under  debate  is  not  the  Sandinistas.  I  do  not 
favor  or  like  the  Sandinistas  or  Mr.  Ortega. 
However,  the  issue  under  debate  Is  whether 
funding  the  Contras  is  the  best  policy  to 
achieve  our  national  interests  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  not;  in  fact,  it  is  counterproductive.  It  in- 
volves four  major  consequences  that  under- 
mine American  interests:  sell-delusion  about 
the  Contras;  escalation  of  the  military  conflict, 
both  within  Ntoaragua  and  throughout  Centi^al 
America;  isolation  from  our  democratic  allies 
in  the  region  and  throughout  the  workj;  and 
polarization  of  Nicaraguan  society  between 
two  repressive  forces,  at  the  expense  of  the 
democratic  center. 

After  discussing  these  problems  of  self-de- 
luston,  escalation,  isolation,  and  polarization,  I 
will  outline  the  elements  of  a  constructive  and 
potentially  more  effective  policy  to  achieve  our 
goals  of  democracy  in  Ntearagua  and  security 
for  its  neighbors.  Finally,  I  will  comment  on 
the  difference  in  perspective  between  myself 
and  the  PreskJent. 

SELF-OELUSION 

The  Conti'as,  after  5  years  and  100  millton 
American  dollars,  have  never  held  conh'ol  of  a 
single  village  in  Nrcaragua.  They  have  com- 


pletely failed  to  buikJ  either  political  or  logisti- 
cal support  in  tfieir  country.  Almost  all  of  tfiem 
have  now  fled  Nicaragua,  and  most  are 
camped  in  Honduras. 

The  Contras  have  been  hurt  by  Nk^ragua's 
Increasingly  strong  counter-insurgency  capa- 
bility, but  no  amount  of  Amencan  assistance  is 
likely  to  even  the  odds  because  their  dismal 
record  of  failure  is  primarily  due  to  Internal 
faults.  Many  of  the  Conti'a  troops  are  simply 
dodging  the  Ntearaguan  draft.  Many  others 
were  recruited  at  gunpoint.  Tfibir  desertton 
rate  Is  high,  and  despite  ideologk^l  coaching 
their  motives  remain  selfserving  and  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  will  required  to  take  tfie  of- 
fensive. 

Former  offkiers  of  Anastasw  Somoza's 
hated  national  guard  aeated  and  still  control 
the  Conti'as,  severely  constricting  their  appeal 
in  a  countiy  that  has  no  desire  to  escape  San- 
dinista tyranny  by  restoring  Somocista  tyranny. 
To  Improve  the  Contras'  Image,  at  least  in  the 
United  States^  the  Reagan  administration  re- 
cruited three  Nk^raguans  who  support  de- 
mocracy—Adolfo  Calero,  Arturo  Cnjz,  and  Al- 
fonso Robelo— to  form  the  UNO,  which  sup- 
posedly oversees  the  Contras  supported  by 
the  United  States,  known  as  the  FDN.  I  wish 
the  Conti'a  leaders  were  all  as  democratic  as 
Calero,  Cruz,  and  Robelo,  but  they  are  not, 
and  real  power  belongs  to  the  military  coman- 
dantes  in  the  FDN,  ted  by  former  natk>n«l 
guard  leader  Enrique  Bermudez.  Another  dem- 
ocrat In  the  UNO,  Edgar  Chamoao,  Ixoke  with 
the  organization  t>ecause  he  refused  to  serve 
as  a  figurehead  propped  m  front  of  reactionary 
Somocistas. 

The  Conti'as'  record  of  vkjience  against  ci- 
vilians has  contiibuted  further  to  their  unpopu- 
larity. The  Sandinistas  have  also  abused 
human  rights,  but  Impartial  observers  agree 
that  even  their  record  Is  less  dirty  than  the 
Contras'  record. 

Delusions  are  reinforced  by  calling  the  Con- 
tras the  democratic  resistance,  freedom  fight- 
ers, or  by  comparing  them  to  tfie  Founding 
Fathers  of  the  United  States.  The  tiiumvirate 
that  signs  their  press  releases  comprises 
three  democrats,  but  power  belongs  to  right- 
wing  comandantes  who  kept  Somoza  In  office 
through  violence  and  repression  and  are  now 
trying  to  shoot  their  way  back  into  govern- 
ment. Even  UNO  member  Arturo  Cruz  passed 
up  the  opportunity  to  njn  for  office  In  Nreara- 
gua's  elections  of  November  1984,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  could  have  received  very 
strong  support  and  reinforced  the  otfier  non- 
Sandinistas  who  now  control  one-third  of  Ni- 
caragua's National  Assembly.  When  I  visited 
El  Salvador  a  month  after  the  Nicaraguan 
elections,  PreskJent  Duarte  told  me  he  thought 
Cnjz  had  seriously  erred  In  his  failure  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  elections  and  enlarge  the  demo- 
cratic opening. 

We  must  stop  deluding  ourselves  and  face 
squarely  the  fact  that  the  Contra's  goal  is  to 
win  power  by  military  means.  The  Contra  co- 
mandantes have  repeatedly  and  conslstentiy 
stated  that  they  intend  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  This  is  Important  be- 
cause all  unbiased  experts,  including  our  own 
Intelligence  agencies,  agree  that  tfie  Conti^as 
cannot  do  this  without  the  direct  help  of  Amer- 
ican combat  forces. 
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ESCALATXW 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  dangers  of 
military  escalation,  which  is  taking  two  forms. 
One  is  tt>e  increasing  destructive  power,  and 
cost  of  the  arms  in  use.  The  other  Is  tt>e  geo- 
graphic broadening  of  the  war. 

Nicaragua  has  already  imported  Mi-24  Hind 
helicopter  gunships  from  Vne  Soviet  Union. 
These  gunships  have  allowed  Nicaragua  to 
pursue  similar  counterinsurgency  tactics  to 
ttiose  adopted  so  successfully  by  our  allies  in 
El  Salvador.  Now  the  Contras  want  advanced 
surface-to-air  missiles  to  fight  the  Hinds.  We 
should  consider  how  unlikely  it  is  that  those 
missiles  would  win  victory  for  the  Contras,  and 
how  likely  it  is  that,  instead,  they  will  provoke 
the  importation  of  more,  and  more  advanced, 
East-Woe  aircraft  into  Nicaragua.  And  if  tlie 
Nicaraguans  import,  say,  Mig  jets,  would  the 
United  States  feel  compelled  to  call  an  air 
strike  by  our  brand  new  B-1  bombers?  It  is 
not  mere  happenstarx»  that  the  first  B-1's 
delivered  were  based,  not  in  tfie  Oakotas  to 
threaten  the  Soviets,  but  at  Oyess  Air  Force 
Base,  TX,  just  2  hours  away  from  Managua. 

A  more  dangerous  possibility  is  that  contin- 
ued buildup  of  the  Honduran-based  Contras 
will  provoke  a  Nicaragua  invasion  across  the 
border,  requiring  direct  American  intervention 
and  igniting  the  Central  American  powder  keg 
in  a  regional  war.  During  "exercises"  in  recent 
years,  the  administratkxi  has  spent  millions  of 
dollars,  often  without  congressional  knowl- 
edge or  approval,  to  develop  a  military  infra- 
structure in  Honduras  of  air  fieMs,  base 
camps,  hospitals,  docks,  armories,  radar  in- 
stallations, and  communkations  networks. 
They  are  harmless  in  themselves,  but  they  in- 
dicate a  readiness  to  commit  American 
ground  troops  as  the  Contra  war  escalates. 

As  evkJence  that  the  Contras  are  raising 
intematkjnal  tensions,  I  cite  the  item  in  this 
morning's  newspaper,  from  the  Associated 
Press,  stating  ttiat  Honduras  has  just  sent 
5,000  troops  to  reinforce  the  border  in  re- 
sponse to  a  reported  mass  deployment  of  Nic- 
araguan  troops  near  the  frontier.  Nicaraguan 
troops  had  been  reported  to  be  heading  north 
on  Tuesday,  following  a  series  of  Contra  at- 
tacks. 

ISOOTION 

If  tt)e  United  States  is  not  worried  about  this 
escalation,  our  democratic  allies  in  Central 
America  certainly  are.  They  do  not  want  a 
costly  anti  dangerous  arms  race  in  Central 
America.  Furthermore,  they  do  not  believe 
that  support  for  the  Contras  will  bring  democ- 
racy to  Nicaragua.  That  Is  why  tt>ey  continue 
to  participate  in  the  regional  Contadora  negoti- 
ations, and  why  they  refuse  to  support  the 
American  policy  of  aiding  the  Contras. 

The  administration  hints  that  our  allies  are 
too  scared  of  Nicaraguan  power  to  openly 
support  us,  so  they  have  to  communicate  their 
support  for  us  through  private  winks  and 
nudges.  This  is  hard  to  believe.  Any  winks  or 
nudges  are  more  likely  meant  to  keep  Ameri- 
can aid  flowing  from  an  intransigent  and 
pushy  Amencan  Government.  What  they  say 
publicly  about  desiring  peace  in  the  region  is 
what  they  mean. 

This  Is  clearly  the  case  with  Costa  Rk», 
which  has  entered  into  direct  negoJations  with 
Nicaragua  in  spite  of  objections  from  the 
United  States.  The  two  countries  are  estab- 


lishing a  border  commission  that  will,  in  effect, 
protect  Nicaragua  from  the  Costa  Rican-based 
Contras. 

Even  Honduras,  which  has  cooperated  with 
Vne  United  States  rrrare  closely  than  any  other 
country  in  the  region,  has  lately  tried  to  dis- 
tance itself  from  the  Contras.  It  has  apparently 
recognized  that  the  Contras  are  doomed  to 
failure  and  is  understandably  womed  over  the 
prospect  of  several  thousand  armed  and  un- 
disciplined guenillas  in  its  territory.  It  has, 
therefore,  stopped  allowing  aircraft  carrying 
supplies  for  the  Contras  to  land  in  Honduras, 
causing  severe  logistical  problems  for  the 
Contras  and  further  impeding  their  effective- 
ness. 

Obviously,  these  countries  no  longer  believe 
their  security  is  protected  by  the  escalating 
militarism  of  the  administration's  policy. 
Indeed,  our  support  for  the  Contras  has 
placed  us  in  direct  opposition  to  all  13  Latin 
American  countries  participating  in  the  Conta- 
dora process.  IrnJeed,  every  democracy  in  ttie 
Americas,  from  Canada  to  Mexico  to  Venezu- 
ela to  Brazil  to  Argentina,  opposes  our  policy. 
Any  Central  American  policy  that  can't  find  a 
word  of  allied  support  between  Baffin  Bay  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego  deserves  serious  reconsider- 
ation. 

We  should  be  especially  circumspect  in  our 
polkry  considering  the  history  of  unpopular 
interventk>n  by  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America  generally  and  Nicaragua  in  particular. 
All  our  efforts  in  recent  decades  to  become 
good  neighbors  to  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere 
are  being  undermined  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's actions,  which  lend  new  creditjility  to 
the  old  charges  of  gunboat  diplomacy  and 
Yankee  imperialism.  Our  Nicaraguan  policy 
may  backfire  as  it  shows  the  hemisphere, 
once  again,  the  arrogant  face  of  the  ugly 
American. 

Our  support  for  the  Contras  has  caused 
Nicaraguan  nationalism  to  be  directed  against 
the  United  States,  when  it  should  property  be 
directed  against  the  Sandinista  Front  But, 
even  more  dangerous  to  our  foreign  policy  in 
the  long  run,  the  military  adventure  against  a 
government  we  recognize  as  legitimate  has 
concerned  nationalists  everywhere.  Our 
Contra  policy  has  weakened  our  credibility 
and  lowered  esteem  for  us  in  the  eyes  of  our 
allies,  and  lent  credibility  to  the  charges  of  our 
adversaries.  Everywhere  we  discuss  interna- 
tional relations  with  other  democracies,  wheth- 
er in  Japan  or  Europe  or  Latin  America,  the 
discussion  is  soured  by  our  own  allies'  vocal 
objections  to  our  support  for  the  Contras.  The 
damage  we  have  already  inflicted  upon  our- 
selves is  likely  to  weaken  our  foreign  policy 
for  many  years. 

Far  from  standing  tall  in  the  world,  we  are 
standing  alone.  Our  isolatkjn  prevents  us  from 
rallying  diplomatic  pressure  against  the  Nica- 
raguan Government  In  fact,  we  have  pro- 
voked sympathy  for  Nicaragua  from  other 
countries.  They  not  only  refuse  to  join  our 
economic  embargo  of  Nicaragua,  they  are  ac- 
tually sending  foreign  aid  there. 

We  have  also  prevented  ourselves  from 
making  our  case  in  ttw  Organization  of  Arrwri- 
can  States,  which  could  otherwise  press  Nica- 
ragua for  adherence  to  its  original  commit- 
ments to  free  enterprise,  political  pluralism, 
and  strategic  nonalignment  We  have  failed  to 


press  our  case  in  ttie  United  Nations,  where 
our  own  policies  have  been  attacked  from  all 
sides.  No  international  organizatk>n  will  take 
our  side  against  Nk:aragua  as  long  as  we  sup- 
port the  Contras. 

POLARIZATION 

Our  polk:y  has  been  extremely  damaging  to 
the  prospects  for  progress  toward  true  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua,  because  it  has  polar- 
ized Nicaraguan  society  and  weakened  ttie 
forces  that  coukj  otherwise  form  a  democratic 
center,  a  "third  force,"  in  their  country.  Nk»ra- 
gua,  unlike,  say,  Cuba,  has  a  strong  middle 
class  and  vital  social  institutions  that  can  pro- 
vkJe  ttie  basis  for  political  pluralism.  Private 
businesses,  labor  unions,  churches,  independ- 
ent news  media,  and  opposition  political  par- 
ties, are  all  deeply  rooted  in  Nicaraguan  socie- 
ty and  all  work  naturally  to  press  for  democra- 
cy. They  have  been  starved,  though,  by  the 
President's  trade  embargo.  They  have  been 
repressed  under  the  state  of  emergency  de- 
clared in  response  to  the  war  by  the  Contras. 
They  have  been  caught  in  the  middle  of  the 
increasingly  polarized  political  situation,  ac- 
cused by  the  Government  of  being  traitors 
and  by  the  Contras  of  being  collatwrators. 

The  longer  we  continue  to  support  the  Con- 
tras, the  weaker  the  nonviolent  opposition  will 
become.  The  situation  is  especially  critical 
now,  because  the  Nicaraguan  National  As- 
sembly is  drafting  a  new  national  constitution 
that  is  supposed  to  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  constitution  could  answer  American 
concerns  about  Nicaraguan  domestic  policy, 
and  the  United  States  should  be  putting  an 
international  spotlight  on  the  drafting  process 
to  ensure  that  the  new  constitution  is  demo- 
cratic. Instead,  the  administration  pins  its 
hopes  on  the  Contras  who  are  futilely  trying  to 
overthrow  ttie  Government,  and  provokes  a 
reduction  of  the  political  space  in  which  non- 
violent opposition  forces  could  bring  about  a 
real  democratic  evolutkin  in  Nicaragua. 

ALTERNATIVES 

The  cornerstone  of  a  sustainable,  effective 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  should  be  support  for 
the  institutions  within  Nicaragua  that  can  bring 
liberalization  from  within  much  more  easily 
than  we  will  ever  be  able  to  force  it  from  with- 
out. 

One  example  of  such  support  would  be  to 
allow  American  trade,  perhaps  even  subsi- 
dized by  the  United  States,  with  the  Nicara- 
guan private  sector,  but  not  with  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  or  its  agencies  until  specific 
reforms  were  adopted.  This  would  strengttien 
ttie  private  sector,  which  will  eventually  work 
for  democracy.  Since  most  of  the  Nk»raguan 
economy  is  controlled  by  the  private  sector, 
Nk^aragua  would  be  under  strong  pressure  to 
accept  our  trade  to  revive  its  economy.  And 
the  polk:y's  effectiveness  would  be  bolstered 
by  cooperation  in  it  with  our  allies.  Such  coop- 
eration will  only  be  won,  though,  if  the  United 
States  ends  its  akj  to  the  Contras. 

Other  measures  should  be  found  to  buttress 
independent  labor  unk>ns,  ttie  print  and  broad- 
cast media,  opposition  political  parties,  and 
the  churches.  I  woukj  not  overtook  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  last  group,  considering  the  vital 
role  played  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  bringing 
democracy  to  the  Phillippines.  Our  hope  for  a 
moderate  and  open  democracy  in  Nicaragua 


lies  with  all  the  indigenous  institutions,  not 
with  ttie  Contras. 

Armed  resistance  to  the  Ntearaguan  Gov- 
ernment may  well  continue  after  the  United 
States  ends  Its  assistance.  Eden  Pastora's 
ARDE  forces,  and  Brooklyn  Rivera's  Misura- 
sata.  have  been  fighting  the  Sandinistas  with- 
out assistance  from  the  United  States,  be- 
cause they  are  supported  by  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  Ttiey  have  gained  a  kind  of  legitimacy 
from  their  popular  support  that  American  dol- 
lars cannot  buy  for  the  FDN,  and  in  some 
ways  ttiey  have  been  more  successful.  The 
Nk:araguan  Government,  for  example,  has  ne- 
gotiated with  Misurasata  but  refused  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  United  States-backed  FDN.  Even 
if  the  United  States  ends  its  support  for  the 
Contras,  armed  resistence  will  continue  as 
tong  as  the  Nicaraguan  Government  continues 
its  repression.  But  it  will  be  a  more  legitimate, 
and  therefore  a  more  effective,  armed  resist- 
ance. 

Furthennore,  if  the  only  armed  resistance 
were  indigenous  and  justified  by  internal  re- 
pression, democracies  throughout  ttie  region 
and  throughout  the  worid  could  be  expected 
to  lean  on  Nicaragua  for  reforms.  We  must 
take  away  from  Nicaragua  the  sympathy  it  re- 
ceives as  the  victim  of  a  superpower's  unde- 
clared and  uncompromising  aggression. 

An  aggressive  diplomatic  front,  ttiough, 
should  not  be  the  only  element  in  a  new 
policy  toward  Nicaragua.  We  should  offer 
wtiatever  support  would  be  effective  and  ap- 
propriate in  bolstering  the  institutions  of  plural- 
ism in  Nicaragua.  Business,  labor,  religion,  the 
press,  and  politk:al  parties  will  all  be  more  ef- 
fective in  building  democracy  from  within  Nica- 
ragua than  the  United  States  will  be  by  aiding 
the  Contras  from  outside. 

At  some  point,  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
take  the  final  step  toward  normalization  of  re- 
lations with  Nrcaragua  by  offering  economic 
akj  if  certain  conditions  are  met.  including  the 
adoption  of  a  democratic  constitution,  the  free 
and  fair  election  of  a  new  government  the 
restoration  of  civil  rights,  and  the  loosening  of 
ties  with  Cuba  and  Soviet-bloc  nations.  Nicar- 
agua's geography  gives  It  strong  Incentives  to 
want  cordial  relations  with  the  United  States, 
and  we  should  show  that  we  will  not  be  the 
ones  to  prevent  such  relations  from  develop- 
ing. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  lay  down  condi- 
tions for  direct  military  intervention  against 
Nicaragua.  For  example,  the  establishment  of 
Soviet  military  bases  In  Nicaragua,  or  aggres- 
skjn,  either  direct  or  indirect,  against  our  Cen- 
tral American  allies,  are  two  threats  to  our  se- 
curity that  would  justify  the  use  of  force.  We 
must  be  clear  in  drawing  our  lines,  though,  be- 
cause there  Is  a  broad  consensus  among  the 
American  people  that  it  is  wrong  to  use  mili- 
tary force  artiitrarily.  and  our  support  for  the 
Contras  as  pressure  on  Nicaragua  has 
seemed  arbitrary  to  many  Americans. 

To  help  defend  the  security  of  our  allies  in 
Central  America.  It  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease our  military  assistance  to  them.  One 
effective  way  to  help  them  defend  themselves 
wouM  be  to  support  border  pauols  that  would 
prevent  the  secret  support  of  rebels  in  other 
countries.  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rtoa,  as  I 
have  said,  have  already  begun  working  for 
agreement  on  such  a  plan.  Nicaraguan  sup- 


port of  rebels  in  El  Salvador  was  the  adminis- 
tration's original  justification  for  akl  to  the 
Contras.  For  less  money  than  we  might  waste 
on  an  ineffective  Contra  poltey,  we  could  help 
build  very  effective  border  security  for  our 
allies. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  controversy  over  akJ  to 
the  Contras  is  not  new  to  this  Chamber.  We 
have  been  over  the  aigurr  ents  before. 

But  the  level  of  escalation  this  request  rep- 
resents, the  strident  rtietoric  with  which  it  has 
been  promoted,  and  the  deepening  perplexity 
of  the  public  as  to  how  their  Government  can 
continue  to  pursue  a  policy  so  patently 
doomed  to  failure  at  best,  and  disaster  at 
worst,  compel  me  to  speak  of  the  Issues 
beyond  the  policy.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
programmatic.  Ideological  style  of  President 
Reagan's  foreign  policy. 

President  Reagan  t>egan  sending  aid  to  the 
Contras  during  his  first  year  in  office.  In  all  the 
time  since  then,  he  and  the  members  of  his 
administratkjn  have  never  described  the  goals 
of  the  polky.  how  it  will  achieve  them,  and 
what  commitment  will  be  required  from  the 
United  States. 

Instead,  they  have  staged  a  huge  and  ex- 
pensive public  relations  campaign  to  paint  an 
unrealistic  picture  of  the  Cental  American  situ- 
ation. They  have  supported  their  judgments 
with  hearsay  and  innuendo,  ignoring  the  truth 
when  formulating  their  policy,  and  distorting 
the  truth  when  promoting  it.  They  have 
shamelessly  pandered  our  national  history  and 
ideals— the  Founding  Fathers,  democracy, 
and  freedom— to  gangs  of  young  men  led  by 
fugitive  war  criminals.  They  have  violated 
International  treaties  that  carry  the  force  of 
law  under  our  Constitution.  They  have  propa- 
gated hysterical  fear  of  Nicaragua,  while  shirk- 
ing their  responsibility  to  develop  an  effective 
policy  to  protect  American  Interests  from  rea- 
listc  concerns  about  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. 

Our  most  stunning  international  achieve- 
ment in  recent  years  has  been  the  promotion 
of  democracy  In  Latin  America,  but  ttiat  has 
come  largely  because  of  congressional  insist- 
ence on  obsen/ance  of  human  rights,  always 
over  the  administration's  objections.  The  ad- 
ministration seems  to  lack  appreciation  of  the 
natural  tendency  toward  democracy  wherever 
human  rights  are  taken  seriously. 

Nicaragua  only  pays  lipservice  to  human 
rights,  but  the  Contras  are  no  better,  and  even 
lipservice  raises  demands  and  expectations. 
Patience  and  pnjdence  are  needed  to  nurture 
the  social  Institutions  of  pluralism  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  to  build  popular  demands  for  political 
liberalization.  Funding  the  Contras  will  only 
stifle  the  Institutions,  defer  the  demands,  and 
create  a  bigger,  dirtier  war  In  Central  America. 
We  can  accomplish  our  goals  through  co- 
ordination with  our  allies,  aggressive  diptoma- 
cy  to  apply  international  pressure,  strong  sup- 
port for  pluralism  and  the  nonviolent  opposi- 
tion, and  clear  demands,  backed  by  armed 
force,  for  American  security.  The  precondition 
for  these  constructive  policies  to  work  Is  to 
reject,  once  and  for  all.  the  failed,  flawed  folly 
of  the  Contras. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  Unne 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Neal]. 


Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much 
opposed  to  this  retoiutton  and  urge  its  defeat 
It  needs  to  be  sakl  first  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  must  not  toterate  Soviet  Cuban,  or 
any  other  foreign  country  to  become  estal>- 
lished  or  dominate  in  this  hemisphere.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  not  been  repealed  and  it 
must  be  enforced.  These  facts  should  be 
made  clear  to  tha  Soviets,  the  Cubans,  and 
the  Nk:araguans  in  ttie  strongest  terms  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has  a  legiti- 
mate stake  in  preventing  Nicaragua  from 
threatening  its  neight>ors,  as  well  as  preserv- 
ing the  liberty  of  Its  citizens.  And  this,  too, 
should  be  made  abundantly  clear  to  the  San- 
dinistas. 

The  administration  maintains  that  It  cannot 
negotiate  with  the  Sandinista  government  in 
Nkiaragua.  The  only  way  to  impress  the  Nica- 
raguans, according  to  ttie  administration,  is  try 
to  overthrow  them  using  the  Contras.  We 
have,  In  effect  declared  war  by  proxy  on  the 
Sandinista  government  The  CIA  set  up  the 
Contras  with  the  help  of  Argentina  5  years 
ago.  And  nearly  $100  million  has  been  spent 
directly  on  Contras  support  since  ttten.  An- 
other $150  millton  may  have  been  spent  in  in- 
direct assistance. 

Has  this  policy  worked,  Mr.  Chainnan? 
Clearty  not. 

The  Sandinistas  have  greatly  strengthened 
their  military  forces  and  are  more  dependent 
than  ever  on  the  Soviete  and  the  Cubans. 
Moreover,  the  Sandinistas  have  used  U.S. 
support  for  the  Contras  and  our  military  exer- 
cises In  Honduras  as  an  excuse  to  increase 
intemal  repression:  Suppressing  the  press. 
persecuting  political  opponents  and  antagoniz- 
ing religious  organizations. 

Will  sending  another  $100  million  In  tax  dol- 
lars be  enough  to  topple  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Chairman?  Absolutely  not.  The 
President  and  his  advisers  of  course  know 
this.  Their  strategy  is  to  use  this  akJ  to  gain  a 
foot  In  the  door.  They  reason  that  once  our 
commitment  to  the  Contras  reaches  this  level, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  stop.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
we  approve  this  request,  the  administration 
will  be  back  again  and  again  for  hundreds  of 
milltons,  if  not  billions,  more.  They  will  argue 
that  we  must  not  abandon  our  valiant  allies, 
these  freedom  fighters,  whom  they  irreverently 
compare  to  our  own  Founding  Fathers.  If  we 
continue  down  this  path,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  end  tragically  in  loss  of 
American  lives  in  the  jungles  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, without  accomplishing  our  goals. 

Is  there  another  way?  I  think  there  is,  Mr. 
Chairman.  This  approach  is  supported  by  Ni- 
caragua's neighbors  and  our  Latin  friends.  It 
requires  that  the  administration  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  the  Nicaraguan  Government  The 
administration  must  clearly  define  tor  the  Nica- 
raguans our  dedication  to  keeping  Central 
America  tree  from  Soviet,  Cuban  or  other 
Communist  domination,  and  our  stake  In  pre- 
venting Nicaragua  from  threatening  its  neigh- 
bors. Most  importantly,  the  Sandinistas,  the 
Soviets,  and  the  Cubans  must  understand  that 
we  are  prepared  to  take  whatever  actk>n  it 
needed,  including  military  Intervention,  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  oi  .reedom  in  the  region. 
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In  this  carrot  and  stick  approach.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, tt)e  threat  of  our  military  strength,  espe- 
cially oor  forces  in  Honduras,  is  the  stick.  Tfie 
caiToX  Is  ttie  promise  of  opening  economic  ties 
with  Nicaragua:  resuming  trade  t)etween  our 
countries,  letting  Nicaragua  participate  in  the 
Cant>bean  Basin  Initiative  and  so  on.  Our  goal 
shoukj  be  to  end  Soviet  and  Cuban  Involve- 
ment In  Nicaragua  and  to  get  Nicaragua  to 
join  its  Central  American  neighbors  in  a  verifi- 
abte,  nonagression  compact,  arxl  move 
toward  greater  Individual  freedom  for  Its  citi- 
zens. 

Will  this  work,  Mr.  Chairman?  There  can  be 
no  guarantee.  But  I  believe  the  American 
people  want  the  administration  to  negotiate 
first.  We  always  have  the  military  option  avail- 
able if  we  or  any  of  Nicaragua's  neighbors  are 
threatened. 

Again,  Mr.  Chainrtan,  we  must  not  tolerate 
the  Soviets  establishing  a  base  or  Installing 
threatenlr>g  weapons  in  Central  America.  But  It 
is  naive  to  believe  that  a  relatively  small,  inex- 
perienced guerrilla  army  with  $100  million  can 
prevent  foreign  domination  of  this  region.  We 
need  a  much  more  comprehensive  approach 
ak>r>g  the  lines  I  have  outlined.  I  am  optimistic 
that  such  a  policy  can  be  fully  developed  by 
April  15,  1986,  wtien  we  will  next  deal  with 
this  Issue. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  rtietoric  and  red-baiting 
arxi  bet  on  with  a  sensible  foreign  policy 
tovti-ard  Nicaragua.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  down  this  request  for  $100  million  and  let 
us  move  forward  with  a  real  bipartisan  ap- 
proach that  has  a  real  chance  of  success. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  or>e 
otf>er  observation  about  this  Issue.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  many  Members  sincerely  believe  we 
should  continue  to  support  the  Conti'as,  but  I 
also  sense  that  many,  tx)th  within  and  outside 
of  Congress,  believe  they  have  here  a  red-hot 
political  opportunity,  a  chance  for  a  massive 
smear  campaign.  My  guess  is  tfiat  at  this  very 
rrwment  NCPAC  and  other  rightwing  organiza- 
tions are  txjsy  producing  some  of  the  nastiest 
smear  campaigns  we  have  ever  seen.  I  can 
see  the  TV  ads  now;  a  jack-booted  Commu- 
nist hoard  marching  across  Latin  America, 
trampllr>g  thie  American  flag,  urged  on  t}y  Fidel 
Castro  and  so  on  with  the  clear  implk^ation 
that  anyone  not  now  supporting  a  military  so- 
kjtion  in  Nicaragua  Is  a  Communist  sympathiz- 
er. I  hope  I'm  wror>g  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we 
have  seen  this  kind  of  approach  before  and 
my  predk:tion  Is  that  we  will  see  it  again.  I 
expect  soon. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  not  yield  to 
this  kind  cf  intimkjation  ar>d  that  the  American 
puWk:  will  recognize  it  for  what  it  is.  Preserv- 
ing denxx^racy  at  home  means  preserving  the 
opportunity  for  open,  honest  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  issues  leading  to  informed  choices.  It 
Is  not  un-An>erican  to  differ  with  each  other  on 
Issues.  It  is  urvAmerican  to  try  to  Intimidate 
through  smear  campaigns. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  four  things  I  wish  to  say  on 
the  eve  of  this  vote.  First,  beware  of 
letters  and  executive  orders.  If  there  is 
going  to  be  a  compromise,  let  it  be  in 
legislative  language. 


As  a  victim  of  a  letter,  one  who  be- 
lieved in  that  letter,  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience. 

Second,  we  are  spending  too  much 
time  on  this  issue.  There  are  other  im- 
portant national  domestic  priorities 
that  we  should  be  spending  our  time 
on. 

I  wish  the  President  could  consider 
some  other  problems  domestically  that 
we  have  in  our  country. 

Third,  it  is  clear  that  the  ads— and  I 
was  victim  of  radio  ads— have  back- 
fired. They  produced  a  4-to-l  vote 
against  the  President  after  provoking 
these  ads  that  are  shameful,  that 
question  patriotism.  I  hope  that  is  a 
lesson  to  be  learned. 

Last,  I  think  if  this  bill  is  defeated, 
the  message  to  the  President  Is  not  a 
rejection  of  his  policies  but  a  rejection 
of  the  methodology  of  achieving  his 
policies.  If  we  reject  the  President's 
package,  we  can  truly  come  up  with  a 
bipartisan  compromise  in  legislative 
language  and  supported  multilateraUy 
by  other  nations. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  aid  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCuRDYl. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  this  vote,  in 
my  opinion,  no  one  really  wins.  We 
still  do  not  have  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  we  do  not  have  a  comprehen- 
sive regional  plan  for  Central  America, 
we  still  do  not  have  a  real  commitment 
to  economic  social  progress  in  the 
region. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  President 
Reagan  on  much  of  his  defense  pos- 
ture, sind  as  one  who  believes  that  the 
President  is  our  chief  national  spokes- 
man on  foreign  affairs.  I  also  believe 
that  our  country  has  vital  interests  at 
stake  in  Central  America. 

The  Sandinistas  are  Marxists,  and 
their  government  is  undemocratic  and 
repressive.  To  the  extent  that  they 
export  revolution  and  subversion,  and 
provide  bases  for  Soviet  and  Cuban 
military  operations,  they  pose  a  securi- 
ty threat  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the 
United  States. 

But  Nicaragua  is  only  one  part  of 
the  equation.  The  other  four  countries 
of  Central  America  have  democratic 
governments  in  place  and  they  need 
our  support  for  economic  develop- 
ment. We  have  made  a  bipartisan  com- 
mitment to  provide  that  support 
through  the  Jackson  plan,  and  we 
need  to  deliver  on  it. 

There  is  also  a  regional  peace  proc- 
ess in  place,  supported  by  all  the 
major  democracies  of  Latin  America. 
As  an  American  Nation,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  demonstrate  our  commit- 


ment to  a  political,  rather  than  a  mili- 
tary solution. 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  was  debating  the 
Boland  amendment.  I  did  not  believe 
that  our  Government  had  a  well- 
thought-out  policy  with  respect  to 
Nicaragua  and  the  region.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  last  month 
did  not  convince  me  that  we  now  have 
such  a  policy. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  some 
movement.  A  nimiber  of  Members  on 
both  sides  have  worked  long  and  hard 
to  address  our  common  concerns  in  a 
bipartisan  way.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
ton]  and  the  other  Members  on  our 
side  who  gave  many  months  to  this 
effort.  And  I  particularly  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  high  regard 
for  the  leadership,  the  courage  and 
the  personal  integrity  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Chan- 
dler]. 

I  wish  that  the  administration  had 
been  as  eager  to  work  with  us  over  the 
past  24  weeks  as  they  have  been  over 
the  past  24  hours.  And  I  wish  that 
some  Members  of  my  own  party  would 
be  as  eloquent  in  telling  us  what  they 
support  as  they  have  been  in  telling  us 
what  they  oppose. 

In  any  event,  we  are  faced  today 
with  an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion, with  the  understanding  that,  if  it 
is  enacted,  the  President  will  under- 
take certain  commitments  by  Execu- 
tive order.  The  proposed  order  ad- 
dresses some  of  my  concerns.  For  vari- 
ous reasons,  including  constitutional 
limitations,  it  does  not  address  others. 

On  this  issue,  as  on  most  issues,  the 
divisions  in  this  House  reflect  the  divi- 
sions in  the  country.  In  my  view,  the 
best  way  to  achieve  a  truly  bipartisan 
policy— one  that  the  American  people 
can  understand  and  support— is 
through  the-  legislative  process.  There- 
fore, I  will  vote  against  the  resolution. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this 
vote,  no  one  in  this  Chamber  believes 
that  the  debate  will  end  today.  In 
President  Reagan's  words,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  share  "both  the 
power  and  the  responsibility  for  our 
foreign  policy."  We  must  work  togeth- 
er. The  American  people  expect  no 
less. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

T'W^BWAWl 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
President  and  the  eloquent  words  of 
my  committee  chairman  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  Dakte  Fascell.  He  said  it 
correctly.  So  did  the  last  speaker.  This 
issue  is  not  going  to  go  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  time  and  time  again  in  this 
debate  the  courageous  cardinal  of  Nicaragua, 
His  Eminence  Miguel  Ot>ando  y  Bravo,  is  mis- 
quoted on  this  House  floor.  No  man  of  God 


announces  publicly  for  a  military  option.  I  have 
met  with  the  cardinal  four  times  and  he  be- 
lieves that  bue  reconciliation  means  ttie  Com- 
munist government  in  Managua  must  meet 
with  the  Contra  Freedom  Fighters  in  the  hills.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  again  the  pastoral 
letter  on  reconciliation  from  the  Nicaraguan 
bishops,  Easter  Sunday,  April  22,  1984: 

The  road  to  social  peace  is  possible 
through  dialogue,  sincere  dialogue  that 
seeks  truth  and  goodness.  *  •  * 

It  is  dishonest  to  constantly  blame  Inter- 
nal aggression  and  violence  on  foreign  ag- 
gression. 

It  Is  useless  to  blame  the  evil  past  for  ev- 
erything without  recognizing  the  problems 
of  the  present. 

All  Nlcaraguans  Inside  and  outside  the 
country  must  participate  in  this  dialogue, 
regardless  of  Ideology,  clas."  or  partisan 
belief.  Furthermore,  we  think  that  Nlcara- 
guans who  have  taken  up  arms  against  the 
Government  must  also  participate  In  this 
dialogue.  If  not,  there  will  be  no  posslbUlty 
of  a  settlement,  and  our  people,  especially 
the  poorest  among  them  will  continue  to 
suffer  and  die. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  pastoral 
letter,  Tomas  Borge  said  the  following  of  the 
bishops  in  an  intenrlew  with  Mexico's  Excelsi- 
or 

Those  bishops  belong  to  a  race  of  traitors, 
to  the  sector  that  has  turned  itself  over  to 
imperialism.  •  •  *  The  stand  taken  by  such 
Individuals,  enemies  to  their  country  and 
their  people  and  traitors  to  their  own  home- 
land, causes  indignation. 

No  less  a  liberal  Democrat  than  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  said  the  following  on 
May  22,  1984: 

Why  can't  some  of  you  grasp  the  level  of 
church  persecution  that  we're  dealing  with 
down  there? 

When  It  comes  to  dealing  with  their  critics 
In  the  Catholic  Church  In  Nicaragua,  the 
Sandinistas  are  flunking  the  test.  And  when 
It  comes  to  taking  concret*  steps  aimed  at 
achieving  a  meaningful  dialog  with  their  op- 
ponents—the only  real  basis  for  an  enduring 
national  reconciliation— the  Sandinistas  are 
falling  far  short  of  their  promises. 

They  [the  Nicaraguan  bishops]  called  for 
national  healing,  reconciliation  and  dialog 
among  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  The  Sandi- 
nistas response  brought  back  memories  of 
their  confronUtion  with  Pope  John  Paul  II 
when  he  visited  Nicaragua.  They  called  the 
bishops'  pastoral  message  criminal  and  ac- 
cused the  bishops  of  being  Instruments  of 
counterrevolutionaries. 

The  Sandinistas'  response  to  the  bishops' 
letter  is  unacceptable.  When  the  bishops 
voiced  concern  for  the  suffering  of  the  Nica- 
raguan people,  the  Sandinistas  accused 
them  of  abetting  foreign  Intervention. 
When  the  bishops  urged  negotiations  and 
dialog  for  peace,  the  Sandinistas  accused 
them  of  criminal  statements.  When  the 
bishops  called  for  freedom,  the  Sandinistas 
accused  them  of  seeking  confrontation. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Chandler). 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  give 
peace  a  chance  in  Central  America. 
We  have  the  means  to  say  to  the  Nica- 
raguan Sandinistas,  to  Guatemala,  to 
Honduras,  to  Costa  Rica,  and  to  El 
Salvador  that  we  want  peace  for  them 


and  a  chance  for  democracy  to  flour- 
ish everywhere  in  this  hemisphere.  We 
have  a  chance  to  say  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  the  United  States  will  not  toler- 
ate tyranny  and  subversion  of  allies, 
but  we  will  always  extend  the  olive 
branch  before  aiming  the  g\m. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
have  been  conquered  by  yet  another 
dictator— throwing  off  an  authoritari- 
an from  the  right  only  to  be  subdued 
by  a  totalitarian  on  the  left?  And  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  are  using  Nicaragua 
as  an  outpost— a  staging  ground  for 
further  subverting  the  democracies  of 
Central  America? 

But  knowing  that,  I  still  believe  it  is 
not  too  late.  The  Nicaraguan  people 
want  freedom.  They  want  to  practice 
their  religion;  read  newspapers  whose 
writers  are  free  to  report  without  in- 
terference; they  want  to  elect  their 
representatives  in  elections  with  real 
choices  and  in  a  process  that  assures 
fairness;  they  want  to  raise  their  chil- 
dren knowing  they  will  stay  at  home 
and  build  a  strong  economy,  not 
become  conscripted  riflemen  in  an 
army  of  terror  and  subversion  In  a 
neighboring  land;  they  want  to  enjoy 
the  promises  made  to  them  in  1979 
when  they  courageously  overthrew 
Somoza,  promises  coming  true  today 
for  the  people  of  Honduras,  Guatema- 
la, and  El  Salvador. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  provide  a  window  of  op- 
portunity. He  worked  with  us  to  fash- 
ion this  concept  of  carrot  before  stick, 
olive  branch  before  gun.  He  did  so  in 
good  faith  and,  I  believe,  what  we  have 
before  us  now  is  superior  to  the  meas- 
ure as  it  existed  yesterday. 

In  addition  to  the  90-day  negotia- 
tions window,  the  President's  Execu- 
tive Order  addresses  the  concerns  of 
many  Americans. 

With  this  measure,  we  strongly  en- 
dorse—and even  provide  resources 
for— the  Contadora  countries  and 
their  peace  proposal. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  next  18 
months,  the  Sandinistas  agree  to  gen- 
uine diplomacy,  military  aid  to  the 
Contras  will  cease. 

We  heighten  the  visibility  of  the  dip- 
lomatic process  by  appointing  a  top- 
level,  bipartisan  commission  to  report 
to  Congress  on  progress  being  made. 

We  implore  the  democratic  forces  in 
Nicaragua  to  unite  behind  a  common 
leadership. 

And,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  we  im- 
mediately terminate  aid  to  any  group 
that  practices  torture,  kidnaping, 
forced  recruitment,  or  any  other  viola- 
tion of  human  rights. 

We  also  will  absolutely  not  tolerate 
anyone  who  deals  in  drug  trade  or  mis- 
uses the  funds  appropriated. 

And  finally,  the  President  has  re- 
newed his  commitment  to  the  econom- 


ic assistance  envisioned  in  the  Kissin- 
ger Commission  report,  recognizing 
that  peace  takes  root  where  there  is 
the  promise  of  a  better  tomorrow. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  extensively  with  Special  Ambas- 
sador Philip  Habib.  He  told  me  his  in- 
structions from  the  President  were 
emphatic:  "Find  a  peaceful,  diplomatic 
solution  to  the  pru'uUm  in  Central 
America." 

Ambassador  Habib  believes,  and  I 
do.  too,  that  a  peaceful  solution  can  be 
found. 

Look  at  Central  America.  Nicaragua 
is  the  aberration.  The  spark  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  has  ignited  a 
flame  of  reform  and  change  In  that 
region.  Daniel  Ortega  is  the  only 
leader  today  who  wears  a  military  uni- 
form. And  the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  these  democracies  to 
help  them  grow  and  to  prosper  and  to 
be  free  and  Independent.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  any  nation  In  Central 
America  that  leaves  Its  neighbors 
alone  and  rejects  the  certainty  of  slav- 
ery offered  by  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  have  tyranny  on  the  run  in  this 
hemisphere.  Democracy  and  freedom 
are  being  chosen  wherever  people  are 
free  to  choose.  I  deeply  believe  that 
our  vote  today  will  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage of  strength  and  hope  to  these 
people.  It  will  be  a  message  of  peace— 
of  conciliation  and  of  tolersince.  But  it 
will  be  backed  by  the  rigid  determina- 
tion of  a  free  people  to  unite  behind 
anyone  who  is  willing  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  slavery  and  lay  their  Uvea 
on  the  line  for  the  values  our  ances- 
tors fought  and  died  for. 

D  1305 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  we 
have  a  new  slogan  today.  It  used  to  be 
"Given  Peace  a  Chance;"  today  It  Is 
"Give  Surrender  a  Chance." 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Boland]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  President's  request  that  we  pro- 
vide $100  million  to  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua. 

We  have  had  this  debate  before,  and 
whatever  we  do  on  this  request.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  have  it  again. 

The  argimients  haven't  changed 
much  since  1982  when  we  first  dis- 
cussed this  matter  on  the  House  floor. 
Neither  have  the  facts. 

But  the  arguments  have  become  col- 
ored by  a  regrettable  level  of  rhetori- 
cal excess  which  has  not  facilitated 
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our  ability  to  develop  a  sound  policy  to 
deal  with  the  situation  in  Nicaragua. 

After  4  years  of  debate  there  are 
some  who  would  still  frame  the  Nica- 
raguan  question  as  a  choice  between 
the  Sandinistas  and  the  Contras. 

In  my  judgment,  that  dangerously 
misstates  our  interests  in  Central 
America,  and  our  ability  to  further 
those  interests. 

What  are  we  faced  with  in  Nicara- 
gua? 

We  are  faced  with  a  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment which  has  quite  clearly  be- 
trayed the  promise  of  its  own  revolu- 
tion, which  has  repressed  freedom  of 
expression  and  religion,  which  is  to- 
talitarian, and  which  is  Marxist. 

The  Sandinistas  are  neither  commit- 
ted to.  nor  in  pursuit  of.  democracy. 

And  Daniel  Ortega  will  never  be  mis- 
taken for  Simon  Bolivar. 

Under  the  Sandinistas  Nicaragua 
has  become  increasingly  dependent  on 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  evi- 
dence is  convincing  that  it  has  provid- 
ed support  for  leftist  guerrillas  in 
other  countries  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

These  facts  are  of  legitimate  concern 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  the  other 
nations  of  this  hemisphere. 

As  items  of  legitimate  concern,  they 
demand  a  sound  policy  response. 

Our  closest  allies  in  Latin  America 
have  chosen  the  Contadora  process  as 
their  response.  President  Reagan  has 
chosen  the  Contras. 

Who  are  the  Contras? 

By  all  accounts,  they  are  a  mix  of 
fighters  from  the  Sandinista  revolu- 
tion dissatisfied  with  its  results,  mem- 
bers of  various  Indian  groups,  and 
some  members  of  the  security  forces 
of  former  President  Somoza. 

They  have  no  internal  political  fol- 
lowing. 

They  have  not  been  able  to  capital- 
ize on  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
Sandinista  nile. 

They  have  achieved  no  major  mili- 
tary successes. 

They  have  no  internal  organization 
to  get  their  message  across. 

And  therein  lies  their  other  prob- 
lem—they have  no  clear  message. 

They  are  Contras. 

They  are  against  the  Sandinistas. 

But  what  they  stand  for  is  less  clear. 

In  a  country  which  has.  we  are  told, 
a  very  unpopular  totalitarian  govern- 
ment, that  same  government  contin- 
ues to  arm  large  niunbers  of  citizens 
drafted  into  the  militia  to  fight 
against  the  Contras. 

Those  guns— in  spite  of  the  govern- 
ment's unpopularity— are  turned 
against  the  Contras.  not  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

No.  based  on  all  available  evidence, 
the  Contras  do  not  appear  to  be  the 
vanguard  of  a  popular  revolution  In 
Nicaragua. 

Since  we  are  being  asked  to  provide 
them  with  $100  million,  I  think  it  is 


fair  to  ask  what  the  Contras  can  do 
for  us. 

Can  they  prevent  Nicaragua  from 
turning  into  a  Soviet-Cuban  outpost? 

I  think  not. 

Let  no  one  in  this  Chamber  be  de- 
luded. 

That  is  our  job. 

If  a  line  is  to  be  drawn  in  the  dirt  in 
Nicaragua  let  it  be  a  credible  line,  one 
which  makes  clear  the  importance  we 
place  on.  among  other  things,  certain 
types  of  weapons  being  kept  out  of 
Central  America. 

Only  the  United  States  can  draw 
that  line,  auid  expect  it  to  be  observed. 

The  Contras  cannot  be  its  enforcers. 
It  is  dangerous,  and  wrong,  to  pretend 
that  they  can. 

Can  the  Contras  prevent  Nicaragua 
from  assisting  leftist  revolutionaries  in 
Latin  America? 

There  is  no  evidence  to  support  that 
conclusion. 

That  task  falls  to  the  other  nations 
in  the  region,  including  the  United 
States. 

It  will  require  material  support,  both 
economic  and  military,  and  it  will  re- 
quire the  development  of  an  allied  re- 
sponse to  those  instances  of  Nicara- 
guan  behavior,  which  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  consider  imaccept- 
able. 

The  Contras  have  not  been,  and  by 
all  available  evidence  will  not  be,  sanc- 
tioned by  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Hondu- 
ras, Guatemala,  or  any  other  country 
in  Latin  America,  to  be  the  instrument 
by  which  the  behavior  of  Nicaragua  is 
conformed  to  acceptable  standards. 

Can  the  Contras  produce  democratic 
reforms  in  Nicaragua? 

History  and  logic  suggest  otherwise. 

Military  pressure  from  the  Contras 
wiU  not  encourage  the  Sandinistas  to 
ease  repression,  and  wiU  not  cause 
them  to  sever  their  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Cuba. 

A  threatened  government  will  take 
actions  to  protect  its  power. 

In  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  this  will 
not  mean  better  treatment  of  the 
church,  a  smaller  army,  an  end  to  the 
importation  of  sophisticated  arms,  or 
less  government  control  of  the  econo- 
my. 

What  can  the  Contras  do? 

Well,  they  can  certainly  be  an  irri- 
tant to  the  Sandinistas. 

And  I  know  that  there  are  those  who 
place  great  value  on  irritating  any  gov- 
ernment that  receives  supplies  and 
support  from  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
cause they  believe  the  Irratlon  flows 
through  to  the  Kremlin. 

Regardless  of  your  view  on  that  rea- 
soning, understand  two  things  about 
the  recommendation  the  President  has 
sent  us. 

Even  in  guerrilla  warfare.  $100  mil- 
lion does  not  buy  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  Irritation. 

The  military  supplies  in  this  request 
will  be  expended,  and  when  they  are 


gone,  the  administration  will  be  back 
for  more. 

You  cannot  buy  a  Contra  victory,  on 
any  terms,  for  $100  million. 

But  you  should  also  understand  that 
you  will  not  be  voting  on  just  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  Contras. 

If  we  approve  the  President's  re- 
quest, we  would  be  making  available 
other  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1987  In- 
telligence budget— specifically,  those 
in  the  CIA's  reserve  for  contingencies. 

We  would  also  remove  all  current 
legal  restrictions  on  CIA  or  DOD  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  the  $100  mil- 
lion in  the  President's  request. 

This  Congress  has  traveled  down 
that  road  before,  at  other  times,  and 
in  other  coimtries. 

I  think  we  should  seriously  consider 
whether  we  want  to  make  that  jour- 
ney again. 

The  President's  proposal— the  Con- 
tras—represents  the  sum  total  of  his 
plan  for  a  policy  toward  Nicaragua. 

It  -barely  acknowledges  another 
option— an  intensified  diplomatic  and 
security  assistance  effort,  in  concert 
with  our  allies,  to  isolate  Nicaragua 
and  to  strengthen  our  friends'  ability 
to  resist  Nicaraguan  aggression. 

In  my  view,  the  Contras  represent  a 
flawed  plan— one  which  cannot 
achieve  its  announced  or  implied 
goals— and  one  which  ought  to  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Robert  P.  SBfiTH]. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  call  to 
aid  the  Contras. 

I  realize  ttiat  ttiis  isn't  a  simple  Issue  for 
many  Americans  to  understand.  After  all,  very 
few  Americans  have  ever  experienced  the  sit- 
uation faced  oy  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

But  I  believe  this  issue  is  important  erxxjgh 
to  search  for  ttiat  understanding. 

I  urge  every  American,  and  certainly  every 
Member  of  this  House  wtio  starxls  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  resolution,  to  look  for  understand- 
ing from  people  who  have  walked  ttie  mile  the 
Contras  walk  today. 

If  you  really  want  to  know  what  its  like  to 
t>elieve  in  freedom  txit  run  from  the  muzzle  of 
a  gun  because  of  tt^at  belief— as  the  Contras 
must  do— ask  a  refugee  of  the  wfv>lesale 
slaughters  in  Cambodia. 

If  you  really  want  to  know  wtiat  its  like  to 
watch  as  your  neighbors  and  friends  and 
family  are  nr>urdered  because  they  represent 
an  unspecified  threat  to  the  state— as  the 
Contras  are  being  murdered — ask  a  Jewish 
survivor  of  the  Nazi  Hokx»ust. 

Or  if  you  just  want  to  know  what  Its  like  to 
live  without  any  politkal  voice  In  your  own 
home — as  the  Contras  do— you  need  not  go 
any  farther  than  my  own  congressional  district 
in  Oregon. 

When  you  get  there,  ask  any  native  of  the 
little  town  of  Antetope. 


In  Antelope,  the  "politkally  legitimate"  con- 
trol was  captured,  perverted  ar>d  atxised,  arxi 
tt>e  native  resklents  placed  under  armed  sur- 
veillance and  poMk»l  control  of  foltowers  of 
the  Bhagwan  Shree  Rajneesh. 

That   happerwd   In   America.   Antelope,   a 
community   deeply   embedded   in   the   most 
open  and  free  society  in  all  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, was  ultimately  Htjerated— but  only  with 
'  our  help. 

Nevertheless,  they  can  tell  you  what  it's  like 
to  fear  for  your  life,  regardless  of  the  right- 
eousness of  your  t>elief. 

They  can  tell  you  what  it's  like  to  watch  as 
good  is  dominated  by  evil  and  enforced  by 
terror. 

We  must  help.  Whether  its  Antekspe,  OR; 
Stuttgart.  Germany,  or  Managua,  Nicaragua, 
freedom  must  not  be  altowed  to  die  by  de- 
fault. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MtntTHAl. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1977  the  United 
States  cut  off  aid  to  the  Somoza  gov- 
ernment. In  1979.  the  overthrow  of 
President  Somoza  was  broad-based, 
popular;  it  had  the  support  of  labor, 
business,  professional  groups,  and  the 
church,  and  most  segments  of  Nicara- 
guan society. 

The  OAS  passed  a  resolution  of  sup- 
port for  the  revolution  and  this  was 
extraordinary.  It  was  extraordinary 
because  they  supported  the  overthrow 
of  one  of  its  members. 
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But  a  condition  of  the  overthrow  by 
OAS  was  requiring  a  democratic,  plu- 
ralist, and  nonaligned  Nicaragua. 
These  conditions  were  accepted  by  the 
Sandinistas  in  a  cable  on  July  12.  1979. 

Now.  after  that  we  had  an  acrimoni- 
ous debate  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives auid  I  remember  it  vividly.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida.  Mr.  Dakte 
Fascell.  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  who  spoke  so  elo- 
quently a  few  minutes  ago,  talked 
about  the  gentleman  leading  the 
battle  to  get  the  money  for  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

I  remember  being  convinced  that 
even  though  I  did  not  think  the  Com- 
munists were  going  to  change  their 
minds,  I  remember  people  saying; 

You've  got  hard  line  Communtsta.  you've 
got  people  who  have  got  money  from  out- 
side the  country  coming  Into  the  country 
and  you're  not  going  to  do  anything  at  all 
by  giving  them  money. 

But  I  voted  for  the  money,  because  I 
felt  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do  and  it 
was  about  the  same  amount  of  money 
we  are  talking  about  today. 

We  offered  to  send  Peace  Corp  vol- 
unteers into  Nicaragua,  and  Instead, 
what  they  accepted  were  military  ad- 
visers and  economic  advisers  from 
Cuba.  They  did  not  accept  any  aid 
from  the  United  States  and  the  repres- 
sion that  was  so  prevalent  under  the 


Somoza  regime  was  back  under  the 
Communist  regime  that  is  now  ruling. 
As  I  said,  the  amount  of  aid  that  we 
gave  to  the  Sandinistas  at  that  time 
was  about  the  same  amount  of  aid 
that  we  are  talking  al}out  today. 

Now.  the  Carter  administration  had 
to  withdraw  that  aid  because  they  vio- 
lated the  very  agreement  that  they 
made.  The  Sandinistas  violated  the 
agreements  that  they  made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  that 
period  of  time  the  Costa  Rican  nation- 
al assembly  investigators  estimated 
that  at  least  1  million  pounds  of  mate- 
rial entered  Nicaragua  from  Cuba  in 
the  6  to  8  weeks  before  the  Somoza 
government  was  overthrown,  so  they 
established  very  clearly  the  link  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment which  took  over. 

Now,  going  down  to  the  Philippines 
not  long  ago.  I  saw  what  the  church 
can  do  when  it  supports  a  free  elec- 
tion, what  international  observers  can 
do.  The  thing  that  Nicaragua  worries 
about  the  most  are  free  elections.  You 
saw  the  farce  that  they  called  a  free 
election  not  long  ago.  You  know  that 
if  there  is  a  free  election  in  Nicaragua 
what  will  happen.  You  know  very  well, 
even  though  you  see  on  TV  the  people 
say.  "Well.  I  support  the  government. " 
Well,  if  I  lived  in  Nicaragua,  I  would 
say  I  support  the  Government  also,  be- 
cause obviously  it  is  not  to  the  benefit 
of  the  people  to  not  support  the  Gov- 
ernment on  TV. 

But  I  remember  vividly  going  to  EI 
Salvador  as  an  observer  to  the  elec- 
tions. The  press  reported  there  would 
be  a  very  low  turnout  and  it  would  be 
a  free  election.  Many  people  here  were 
criticizing  us  for  giving  aid  to  the  El 
Salvador  Government  and  that  the 
guerrillas  were  Inside  guerrillas,  not 
being  directed  from  the  outside  and 
the  people  would  not  vote  and  would 
not  support  an  election. 

I  remember  flying  out  over  on  elec- 
tion day  and  seeing  the  long  lines  of 
people  and  talking  to  some  of  the 
people  who  were  voting,  standing  in 
those  lines  for  hours,  and  saying  to  us 
after  being  threatened  by  the  guerril- 
las and  walking  for  miles,  "They  can 
kill  me.  They  can  kill  my  family,  but 
they  can't  kill  us  aU." 

They  were  threatened  with  cutting 
their  fingers  off  because  they  were 
going  to  vote  and  when  they  make  a 
threat  in  El  Salvador,  It  is  a  serious 
threat.  There  Is  no  question  about  It, 
because  of  the  violence  that  goes  on  in 
that  country;  but  they  ignored  that 
and  80  percent  of  the  people  in  El  Sal- 
vador voted  and  you  saw  the  turnout 
and  they  have  a  freely  elected  Govern- 
ment. 

And  even  though  we  got  all  kinds  of 
criticism  In  the  United  States  for 
giving  them  aid,  they  had  another 
election.  They  elected  a  freely  elected 
Qovenunent  and  they  are  doing  well. 


Some  of  the  very  same  people  who 
criticized  what  we  are  doing  in  El  Sal- 
vador now  try  to  take  credit  for  the 
legislation  that  we  passed  a  couple 
years  ago. 

So  if  in  this  country  can  give  aid  to 
places  like  the  Philippines,  which  Is 
8.500  miles  away.  Zaire,  $4  million, 
6,500  miles;  Malaysia.  9.000  miles 
away;  Gabon.  Oman.  Portugal,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  countries  that  are  so 
far  away,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
can  be  bipartisan  support  for  a  com- 
promise which  has  been  worked  out  so 
that  we  can  send  a  message  to  them 
that  they  should  have  free  elections 
and  the  people  of  Nicaragua  can  select 
a  majority  party  in  that  country  to 
nm  that  country  and  get  rid  of  the  re- 
pressive regime  which  is  In  Nicaragua 
today. 

I  just  want  to  say  this.  In  my  feeling, 
there  is  no  way  we  are  going  to  have  a 
chance  in  government  down  there 
unless  the  United  States  has  military 
aid  in  order  to  stimulate  a  change  in 
that  government. 

There  Is  no  way  the  other  democra- 
cies will  survive  imless  the  United 
States  supports  what  is  going  on  down 
there. 

So  I  very  strongly  urge  this  House  to 
support  the  aid  recommended  by  the 
President  under  the  compromise  posi- 
tion under  the  skeleton  plan. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  the 
question  here  is  not  negotiations.  It  Is 
whether  you  negotiate  from  weakness 
or  from  strength  and  that  if  you  be- 
lieve you  can  negotiate  with  a  Marxis^ 
Leninist  government  from  weakness, 
then  vote  "no";  but  if  you  believe  you 
ne6d  the  correlation  of  forces  to  nego- 
tiate successfully  with  a  Marxist-Len- 
inist government,  then  vote  "yes." 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  think  In  order  to 
have  a  free  election,  we  have  got  to 
have  some  pressure.  In  order  for  them 
to  negotiate,  we  have  to  have  pressure. 
The  only  way  we  are  going  to  have 
pressure  is  to  have  some  sort  of  mili- 
tary aid. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  form  Texas 
[Mr.  Di  LA  Gakza]. 

Mr.  DI  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman. 
this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult votes  that  I  have  had  to  cast  since 
serving  in  this  great  body.  The  leader- 
ship in  our  country  is  divided  on  the 
Issue.  Those  from  whom  I  seek  counsel 
and  advice  are  divided  on  the  Issue. 
My  district  is  divided  on  the  issue  in  a 
sort  of  polarizing  way  where  it  has 
become  very  divisive. 

I  have  prayed  for  divine  guidance, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  come  to  one 
conclusion.  If  I  strip  all  the  rhetoric 
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and  come  only  to  the  single  basic 
issue,  if  I  dissect  it  and  have  only  the 
naked  issue,  with  no  rhetoric  around 
it.  I  come  to  the  basic  question:  Do  I 
use  my  taxpayers'  money  to  put  guns 
and  arms  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of 
Nicaraguans  to  kill  other  Nicaraguans 
with  whom  they  have  an  ideological 
difference? 

There  has  to  be,  there  must  be,  a 
better  alternative. 

tix.  Chairman,  until  then,  I  must 
vote  "no." 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dymaixy]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  per- 
secution of  Catholics,  the  persecution 
of  Jews  in  Nicaragua.  Nothing  has 
been  said  about  the  persecution  of 
blacks,  because  there  is  none. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Nicaragua,  blacks  are  enjoying  some 
sense  of  freedom. 

Under  Somoza.  they  were  semislaves 
in  the  sugar  cane  and  the  coffee  fields. 
Now  most  of  them  come  from  the  Car- 
ibbean. They  are  enjoying  at  least 
some  freedom  of  moment,  some  sense 
of  equality  and  I  just  thought  the 
Members  ought  to  know  this. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  think  about  the 
Indians,  too. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  delivery  of  $100  million  into  the 
hands  of  a  group  of  bandits  whose  record  of 
murder  and  torture  of  civilians  Is  undisputed. 
Nicaragua  can  be  saved  from  the  jaws  of  to- 
talitarian oppression  txjt  this  is  not  tf>e  way  to 
doit. 

Much  has  already  been  said  at>out  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  policy  for  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  would  like  to  jo«n  tfiose  wtK>  deplore  ttie 
ptecemeal  approach  of  the  administration  with 
respect  to  a  policy  for  ttie  promotion  of  securi- 
ty, peace,  and  a  decent  standard  of  living 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  policy  which  initiates  a  true  part- 
nership with  our  neighbors  In  ttie  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  United  States  has  always 
assumed  certain  privileges  and  prerogatives. 
The  time  has  come  for  ttie  United  States  to 
assume  certain  vital  responsibilities  as  well. 

Nicaragua  and  the  rest  of  the  countries  of 
Central  America  can  be  saved  from  outside  in- 
terfererKe  and  influerK:e  If  the  United  States 
would  accept  greater  responsibility  for  ttie 
well-tjeing  of  all  of  tfie  citizens  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. The  threat  of  gunboat  diplomacy  is 
obsolete.  Financing  nghtwing  retiellions  Is  a 
waste  of  the  American  taxpayer's  money. 
Only  a  policy  which  promotes  a  true  partner- 
ship in  ttie  development  of  the  economies  of 
our  neighbors  will  enhance  real  security  within 
this  hemisphere.  Our  fellow  Americans  in 
Haiti,  Grenada,  and  in  Nicaragua  also  deserve 
life,  liberty,  and  ttie  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Sharing  the  American  way  of  life  is  ttie  best 
way  to  prevent  ttie  establistiment  of  beach- 


heads of  communism  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Citizens  who  live  in  countries  like  our 
longstanding  ally,  Halt,  shouM  tiave  more  to 
look  forward  to  ttian  mud  and  misery.  The 
eroded  soil  of  Haiti  stands  as  a  stark  symtx)! 
of  tfie  rewards  of  loyalty  and  friendship  to  ttie 
United  States.  Our  approval  and  friendship 
with  Samoza  and  our  friendship  with  Duvalier 
are  glaring  examples  of  how  not  to  conduct 
foreign  policy  In  the  Western  Hemisptiere. 

The  work  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  ttie  initia- 
tives of  ttie  Alliance  for  Progress  under  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  are  far  better  examples 
of  ttie  elements  which  must  go  into  a  new  for- 
eign policy  for  ttie  Western  Hemisptiere  In- 
stead of  $100  million  for  murder  and  maytiem, 
let  us  follow  these  two  examples  and  spend 
money  to  provide  bread  and  promote  democ- 
racy. We  need  a  Marshall  plan  for  Central 
America,  Haiti,  and  ttie  Caribbean  area. 

All  Americans  want  security  in  this  tiemi- 
sptiere.  But  the  security  we  seek  will  not  be 
gained  t>y  finandng  bandits.  Let  us  tiave  irv 
stead  a  comprehensive  policy  t>ased  on  a  true 
respect  and  partnership  with  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, Inlcuding  the  citizens  of  Nicaragua.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on  this  waste- 
ful and  dangerous  resolution. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  before  the  House  today  is  a 
historic  one.  I  think  if  there  is  any- 
thing about  the  debate  that  has  been 
disturbing  for  some  of  us,  I  hope  on 
both  sides,  it  is  the  occasional  refer- 
ences that  have  been  made  to  the  pa- 
triotism and  commitment  of  Members. 
Nobody  in  this  House  is  anything  but 
a  patriotic  American  seeking  to  find 
the  best  solution  for  our  country,  but 
we  were,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kfacp]  said  quite  accurate- 
ly, elected  to  make  this  decision. 

The  President  was  not  elected  to 
make  it  for  us. 

I  would  personally  prefer  today  to  be 
in  the  position  of  supporting  the  rec- 
ommendation of  this  President  or  any 
President  of  the  United  States:  but  I 
believe  it  is  most  ill-advised  for  us  to 
move  forward  on  a  course  of  escalating 
the  violence  in  Nicaragua  until  we 
have  truly  exercised  every  effort  to  ex- 
plore negotiations.  That  is  the  position 
of  the  countries  of  Latin  and  South 
America  and  of  the  other  countries 
around  the  world  with  whom  we  are 
allied. 

As  objectionable  as  the  conduct  of 
Nicaragua  is  viewed  to  lie  both  here 
and  abroad,  attempting  to  change  it 
by  pure  military  pressure  has  not  suc- 
ceeded and  will  not  succeed. 

We  need  to  have  a  policy  that  re- 
flects the  intentions,  concerns,  and 
values  of  those  in  the  hemisphere  in 
addition  to  ourselves  who  respect  de- 
mocracy and  freedom.  Clearly,  that  is 
not  the  policy  that  is  proposed  to  us 
today. 

We  continue  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  consider  alternatives  to  this  issue 
and  problem,  and  we  will,  but  let  us 


have  a  program  which  Americans  can 
stand  behind. 

Let  us  have  a  program  that  the  Con- 
gress can  stand  behind,  united  and  de- 
termined together. 

Let  us  have  a  program  that  our  allies 
and  friends,  those  who  respect  democ- 
racy and  freedom  around  the  world, 
can  support,  applaud,  encourage,  and 
help  in.  The  policy  before  us  today, 
however,  offers  no  such  possibility  or 
hope. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  you  to  vote 
no  on  this  resolution:  in  doing  so, 
allow  us  to  continue  working  for  an  ac- 
ceptable bipartisan  solution  that 
brings  us  together. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to    the    gentleman   from    Ohio    [Mr. 

OXLEY]. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Marlenee]. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  op- 
posing akJ  to  the  freedom  fighters  would 
demagogue  the  issue  by  stating  the  question, 
"should  $100  million  be  spent  on  the  agricul- 
tural producers  or  the  freedom  fighters?"  My 
response  is  ttiat  both  are  critical  areas.  On 
one  hand,  our  producers  are  losing  ttieir 
farms,  if  not  all  at  once,  then  little  by  little  they 
stKXild  be  helped  far  in  excess  of  $100  mil- 
lk)n. 

In  Nk^ragua,  they  are  losing  their  farms  to 
a  totalitarian  Communist  regime  and  along 
with  their  farms,  they  are  losing  their  freedom 
and  any  chance  to  rebuild. 

In  America,  there  are  people  in  need  and 
we  try  to  tielp  them.  In  Nicaragua,  there  are 
people  in  need,  but  ttiey  can't  be  helped  until 
ttiey  tiecome  refugees  in  Honduras  or  Costa 
Rica.  They  can't  be  helped  because  ttiey 
don't  have  a  ration  card  if  they  don't  support 
the  totalitarian  Communist  regime.  Under  con- 
ditksns  wtiere  whole  villages  have  tieen 
burned  in  an  attempt  to  motivate  communism, 
how  do  our  farmers  get  ttieir  products  to  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  who  need  •hem? 

Yes,  there  are  a  group  of  us  ag  rebels  who 
understand  how  painful  ttie  economy  is  to  ttie 
American  producer,  and  as  a  result  we  sought 
and  received  an  audience  with  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  We  wanted  an  opportunity 
to  air  our  grievances. 

As  a  result  in  my  opink)n,  there  is  hope  for 
American  producers.  The  Secretary  stated  his 
commitment  to  making  the  1985  farm  bill 
work,  instead  of  manipulating  regulations.  The 
Secretary  exhibited  sensitivity  to  producer 
problems.  The  Secretary  promised  an  aggres- 
sive pursuit  of  exports.  He  assured  us  there 
would  be  no  crosscompliance  for  1985.  He 
has  delayed  ttie  deadline  for  reconstitutk)n 
from  March  1  to  April  1.  He  has  assured  us 
that  ttie  nonprogram  crops  bill  will  be  signed; 
$750  millkin  has  been  diverted  into  FmHA. 

And,  most  Important,  the  Secretary's  stature 
is  t>eing  brought  to  bear  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, to  bring  pressure  to  allow  banks  to 
carry,  wittiout  prejudice,  farm  loans. 


I  remind  my  colleagues  that  a  tot  has  been 
done,  and,  given  the  opportunity,  the  new 
Secretary  will  attempt  to  do  more. 

Just  as  we  must  work  to  solve  ttie  problems 
of  the  producer,  we  must  wort<  to  see  that 
communism  does  not  destroy  our  sea  lanes  of 
commerce,  the  freedom  of  our  producer 
neighbors,  our  markets  to  the  south,  or  ttie 
lives  of  our  children. 
Support  akj  to  the  freedom  fighters. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I 
want  to  zero  in  on  where  we  in  this  House 
agree  and  where  we  don't. 

I  believe  there  is  broad  agreement  on  a 
number  of  issues. 

First,  most  of  us  agree  the  Ntoaraguan 
regime  is  Communist  and  moving  Nkawagua 
down  the  road  of  totalitarianism.  Some  may 
argue  the  degree  of  press  censorship  or  reli- 
gious persecution,  or  the  number  of  polittoal  or 
labor  leaders  jailed.  We  may  argue  the  num- 
bers of  Soviet  or  Cuban  advisers  and  troops 
or  the  number  of  Mesquito  Indians  murdered, 
but  most  of  us  accept  that  the  Communist 
leaders  are  doing  exactly  what  in  their  un- 
guarded moments  they've  said  they  would  do: 
Change  Nkaragua  into  a  Leninist  state. 

Second,  most  of  us  agree  this  Nicaraguan 
Government  is  exporting  violence  and  terror. 
We  may  argue  as  to  wtiether  the  shipments 
go  by  air  or  sea  or  land.  Or  how  many  rifles  or 
rounds  of  ammo  there  are.  But  most  of  us 
accept  that  the  Communist  regime  in  Nicara- 
gua goes  on  trying  to  extend,  as  they  put  it,  a 
revolutton  without  tiorders. 

I  tielieve  most  of  us  here  agree  that  the  op- 
position to  the  Nicaraguan  Government  offers 
more  hope  for  democracy  and  security  than 
the  Nk»raguan  Communist  leaders.  Ttiere  is 
some  disagreement  on  this  issue.  Some  ques- 
tion the  democratic  credentials  of  some  of  the 
regime's  opponents.  Some  questkm  alleged 
human  rights  violations  on  all  sides.  But  most 
of  us  if  asked  "wtio  offers  more  chance  for 
democracy  and  security  In  Nicaragua— the 
Communists  or  the  opposition?"  would  not 
answer  "the  Communists." 

We  agree  therefore  that  Nicaragua  should 
change.  We  disagree  on  how  to  bring  that 
change  about. 

But  even  here  there  is  some  agreement. 
Most  of  us  here  agree  that  we  should  not 
send  United  States  troops  into  Nicaragua. 

Most  of  us  here  agree  we  must  pursue  dip- 
tomatic  efforts  to  change  Nicaragua. 

Where  we  disagree— and  deeply— is  on  one 
issue:  whether  we  stiould  aid  the  democratk: 
resistance— those  Nicaraguans  fighting  to 
bring  change. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  This  issue  is  not 
economic  U.S.  military  akl.  It's  whether  to  help 
them.  Any  aid  to  a  fSghting  force  has  a  military 
purpose. 

Put  another  way  we  disagree  on  whether 
atong  with  diplomatic  pressure  there  should 
be  military  pressure. 

But  look,  In  facing  this  choice  we  must  real- 
ize that  our  diplomatic  efforts  to  get  withdraw- 
al of  Soviet  and  Cuban  forces  simultaneously 
with  withdrawal  of  our  support  for  the  resist- 
ance have  failed,  failed  during  bilateral  negoti- 


attons,  failed  during  the  Contadora  process, 
and  failed  at  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  In  all  these  foojms  we  have  also  failed 
to  get  the  Nicaraguan  Communist  rulers  to 
agree  to  negotiate  with  the  democratic  resist- 
ance and  with  the  intemal  opposition. 

Yes,  I  know  that  we  have  no  guarantees 
that  miliiary  akJ  will  bring  change  and  success. 
But  I  also  believe  to  deny  military  help— to  rely 
solely  on  diplomacy  without  some  teeth  will 
guarantee  no  change— will  guarantee  failure. 

Last  month  we  gave  our  support  to  demo- 
cratic change  in  the  Philippines.  A  phone  call 
from  Senator  Laxalt  or  a  visit  from  Phil  Habib 
may  work  with  a  corrupt  despot  in  the  Philip- 
pines. That  option  has  not  and  will  not  work 
with  the  Communist  elite  of  Nicaragua. 

That  Is  why  diplomatk:  efforts  to  succeed 
need  military  pressure.  That  is  why  I  believe 
we  must  help  the  Nicaraguan  democratk:  re- 
sistance to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  record  to 
show  that  I  cast  my  vote  today  for  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  provide  further  akJ  to  the 
Contra  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  publicy  and  officially 
express  my  thanks  to  under  Secretary  of  the 
Army  James  R.  Ambrose  for  his  leadership  In 
resolving  a  difficult  situation  at  the  Joliet  Army 
Ammunition  Plant,  a  situation  which  for  a  time 
delayed  my  opportunity  to  support  the  Contra 
freedom  fighters. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  Callfomia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 540. 

Before  I  visited  Nicaragua  last  week,  I 
thought  the  Sandinista  government  was  a  to- 
talitarian regime.  After  I  returned,  I  was  certain 
of  it.  Everything  I  saw  and  heard  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  Sandinistas  had  blatantly  vtolated 
their  revolutionary  pledges  of  freedom.  Most 
unfortunately,  my  conversations  with  the  Nka- 
raguan  Government  gave  me  no  confkjence 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  willing  to  give  peace- 
ful negotiattons  a  chance.  I  continue  to  hold 
hope  for  negotiations,  but  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  we  can  bring  the  Sandinistas  to 
the  table  ¥Wthout  effective  pressure  from  the 
democratic  opposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  most  striking 
symbol  of  the  situatton  in  Nicaragua  came 
during  our  meeting  with  Cardinal  Obando  Y 
Bravo  the  leader  of  Nicaragua's  Catholk: 
Church.  When  I  asked  him  for  the  best  way  to 
bring  change  to  the  country,  he  called  for 
whatever  pressure  the  United  States  could 
bring  to  bear.  When  I  pressed  him  to  be  more 
specifk:,  he  replied  "We're  not  in  the  United 
States  but  Ntoaragua.  Our  words  have  to  be 
measured." 

In  the  past,  debate  on  assistance  has  fo- 
cused on  the  nature  of  the  Sandinista  society. 
The  Sandinistas  apologists  have  clung  to  the 
facade  of  democracy  provided  for  their  con- 
sumption. Today,  the  nature  of  the  Sandinista 


government  is  no  longer  a  que8tk>n.  It  is  an 
oppressive,  Communist  totalitarian  state  whk:h 
nobody  denies.  For  most  Nk^raguans,  the 
1979  revolutksn  is  still  under  way  almost  7 
years  after  Somoza's  fall.  The  names  of  the 
oppressors  have  changed  but  the  oppresskxi 
remains  and  is  in  most  cases  greater. 

Our  conversations  with  the  editorial  staff  of 
La  Prensa  revealed  ttie  extent  of  repression 
through  censorship.  The  nation's  leading  op- 
positton  newspaper  regularty  has  40  to  90  per- 
cent of  its  stories  censored.  Under  the  Sandi- 
nista's  1982  state  of  emergency,  the  Govern- 
ment regularty  excludes  reports  of  military 
contact  but  also  of  the  country's  depleted 
economy  and  human  rights  record.  Censor- 
ship extends  to  the  minute  details  such  as  the 
closing  of  local  markets  unable  to  survive  the 
country's  economic  policies. 

Artkiles  reporting  on  the  Catho«c  Church  or 
Cardinal  Obando  are  cut  from  copy.  The  ex- 
clusion of  the  church  from  the  news  effective- 
ly limits  the  church  to  communreating  through 
daily  Mass.  On  October  12.  1985,  the  Sandi- 
nistas banned  Iglesia,  the  Cattxjiic  Church's 
newspaper.  On  January  1,  1986.  the  Govern- 
ment closed  the  Catholk;  radio  statkxi  be- 
cause it  failed  to  broadcast  President  Ortega's 
year  end  message 

Sandinista  Vice  President  Sergio  Ramirez 
flatly  lied  during  our  interview.  His  lies  came 
among  a  familiar  chorus  of  denials  that  Nica- 
ragua was  aligned  with  ttie  Soviet  Unton  and 
Cuba  or  exported  its  revoluton  to  other  coun- 
tries. When  questioned  about  the  great 
exodus  of  Nicaraguans  seeking  refuge  in 
neightxjring  countnes,  Ramirez  refused  to 
accept  the  numbers,  claiming  they  were  gross 
distorttons.  He  also  indk:ated  that  those  Nrca- 
raguans  whk:h  had  left  the  country  had  been 
taken  against  their  will— kklnapped  he  sakJ. 

In  the  same  conversation,  Ramirez  denied 
the  constructkjn  of  prisons  whteh  have  been 
clearly  documented  by  aerial  ptiotographs.  He 
also  claimed  the  pnsons  which  he  admitted 
exist  have  model  conditions  for  cleanliness 
and  treatment.  This  statement  was  In  starti 
contrast  to  those  of  the  Independent  kxal 
permanent  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
which  described  the  prisons  as  worse  than 
those  under  Somoza  and  certainly  more  popu- 
lated. Commisston  members  described  prison 
cells  as  absolutely  dart<  with  no  sanitary  facili- 
ties. My  discussions  with  ttie  staff  of  La 
Prensa  confirmed  that  it  does  not  limit  its 
measures  to  censonng  opponents.  Carios  Ra- 
mirez, a  La  Prensa  editor,  told  me  about  his 
kkjnapping  and  beating  by  the  Sandinistas.  He 
is  only  one  of  several  La  Prensa  staff  to  be  so 
an'ested.  I  couWn't  blame  him  for  fearing  for 
his  life. 

As  I  vote  in  favor  of  the  President's  aW 
package  to  the  Contras  this  week,  I  do  so  with 
several  thoughts  in  mind.  First,  it  Is  ttie  Sandi- 
nistas who,  having  accepted  the  objectives  of 
the  Contadora  group  in  1983,  most  'ecentty 
asked  that  negotiations  be  suspended. 
Second,  the  United  States,  who  has  no  offkaal 
role  in  ttie  Contadora  process,  has  supported 
the  process  and  offered  repeatedly  to  reopen 
bilateral  talks  with  the  Sandinistas  on  the  con- 
ditkxi  that  ttiey  do  not  undermine  the  Conta- 
dora process.  Third,  prevtous  restraint  exer- 
cised by  the  House  has  not  shown  the  Sandi- 
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nistas  any  more  wiHing  to  negotiate.  In  fact, 
from  1979-81  when  we  were  providing  aid  to 
the  Sandinistas,  tt>ere  was  no  sign  of  coop- 
eration on  their  part 

I  see<(  to  remind  those.  wtK>  oppose  aid  and 
screech  for  ArDerica  to  disengage  from  Cerv 
tral  America,  of  an  important  consideration. 
We  are  Inherentiy  involved  in  Central  America 
as  a  member  of  ttie  interrtational  community 
and  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world.  If  we  decide 
this  week  to  void  our  intervention  by  not  ap- 
proving aid.  we  must  realize  tftat  we  are  not 
really  disengagir>g  ourselves  from  the  situa- 
tion. De  facte  we  will  be  involved  by  aiding  ttie 
Sandinista  gcemment  in  its  consolidation  of 
power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  talked  to  tfie  opposition, 
I  realized  I  was  talking  to  ttie  same  Nicara- 
guans  tttat  led  the  charge  against  Somoza.  It 
was  the  assassination  of  La  Prensa  Editor 
Chamorro  wtvch  ignited  Somoza's  fall.  It  was 
the  same  human  rights  group  wtiich  supported 
the  Sandinistas  and  even  comforted  impris- 
orwd  Sandinistas,  like  Torrtas  Borge,  in  Somo- 
zan  jails.  These  were  ttie  same  revolutionaries 
who  assumed  tt>ey  were  achieving  ttietr  demo- 
cratic goal  wtien  Somoza  fell  in  July  1 979. 

As  I  said  in  ttte  well  yesterday,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  revolution  for  freedom  continues  for 
the  people  of  Nicaragua.  The  Contras,  wtWIe 
not  perfect  provide  our  only  hope  for  pres- 
sure on  ttw  Sandinistas.  Supporting  this  aid 
package  takes  a  boW  step  toward  ensuring 
that  we  will  never  be  forced  to  send  a  U.S. 
combat  troup  to  fight  for  our  liberty  in  the 
region. 

I  imptore  my  colleagues— vote  "aye"  on 
House  Joint  ResokJtion  540. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  B4r.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Gephabot]. 

B4r.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  problem  we  face  today  is 
that  not  enough  of  us  are  sure  that  we 
know  what  the  goal  of  the  administra- 
tion is  in  its  policy  with  regard  to 
Nicaragua.  In  order  to  have  a  success- 
ful foreign  policy,  there  have  to  be 
some  clearly  defined  and  perceptible 
goals  that  our  Nation  is  trying  to 
achieve. 

In  looking  at  what  the  administra- 
tion has  said  In  the  past  3  or  4  years,  I 
cannot,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  Members 
of  the  House  cannot  understand  what 
our  goal  is.  If  our  goal  is  t^  negotiate 
with  the  Sandinistas  to  try  to  increase 
the  security  of  the  United  States  suid 
the  sectirity  of  nations  in  the  region, 
then  why  have  not  those  negotiations 
gone  forward?  Why  have  we  not  taken 
the  Sandinistas  at  their  word  and  said 
not  to  allow  Soviet  and  Cuban  advis- 
ers, stop  sending  Cuban  and  Soviet  ad- 
visers, stop  sending  arms  to  other 
countries,  and  let  us  have  on-site  veri- 
fication of  whether  or  not  you  are  will- 
ing to  do  that. 
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The  Sandinistas  have  said  they  are 
wining  to  make  those  promises  in  writ- 
ing, and  if  that  is  our  goal,  why  have 
we  not  tried  to  negotiate  that  treaty? 
The  fact  is.  we  have  not.  The  fact  is. 


the  Congress  has  voted  for  Contra  aid 
on  four  or  five  different  occasions  on 
the  assiunption  that  that  kind  of  a  ne- 
gotiation was  our  goal,  and  yet  that 
kind  of  a  negotiation  has  not  gone  on. 

Because  there  Is  not  a  clearly  per- 
ceptible goal  that  we  are  trying  to 
achieve,  there  is  no  unity  in  the  Con- 
gress and  there  is  no  imlty  in  the 
country  with  regard  to  our  policy  on 
Nicaragua,  and  there  will  not  be  unity 
until  the  American  people  understand 
what  it  Is  that  we  are  trying  to  do. 

If  we  have  learned  nothing  from  the 
last  20  years,  surely  we  have  learned 
that  the  only  way  America  has  a 
sound  foreign  policy  is  if  the  American 
people  understand  what  it  is  that  we 
are  trying  to  do,  accept  the  goals  that 
we  are  trying  to  achieve,  and  then  sup- 
port the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
trying  to  achieve  those  goals. 

My  worry,  my  concern  today.  Is  that 
those  goals  have  not  been  articulated 
and  the  American  people  are  not 
behind  this  policy.  Therefore,  I  intend 
to  vote  "no"  and  I  urge  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  vote  "no,"  and  if  the 
House  sustains  that  "no"  vote,  maybe 
finally  the  Reagan  administration  will 
begin  to  articulate  to  America  what 
our  policy  is  in  Central  America.  If 
that  can  be  done,  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  will  report  that 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
count. 

Eighty-seven  Members.  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Four  hundred 
nineteen  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chair  will  advise  that  there  are 
9V^  minutes  remaining  on  the  majority 
side  and  10  V^  minutes  remaining  on 
the  minority  side. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia   [Mr. 

MOLLOHANl. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chaimwi.  it  is  after  a 
kxig  and  careful  assessment  of  the  current 
situation  in  Nicaragua  and  the  Central  Ameri- 
can regk>n  as  a  whole,  that  I  rise  today  to 
oppose  ttie  President's  request  for  $100  mil- 
lion in  military  and  humanitarian  akj  to  the 
democratk:  resistance  forces  in  Nicaragua.  I 
vote  against  the  President's  request  not  be- 
cause I  am  unconcerned  atxxit  the  situation  in 
t^Karagua;  indeed,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  situation  there  and  I  am  certain  that 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
share  my  concerns.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
United  States  needs  to  fashion  a  comprehen- 
sive policy  in  ttie  region  wtiich  will  strengthen 
economically  our  democratk:  friends  in  tfie 
area  as  well  as  help  move  tfie  Government  of 
Nk^aragua  toward  democracy. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  confortaWe 
with  a  polKy  in  Nk^aragua  whk:h  leads  with 
military  force  without  serious  support  and  con- 
skleratton  given  to  diplomatk:  initiative*.  In 
light  of  the  statement  issued  in  January  by  ihe 
Contadora  group  and  the  Contadora  support 
group  wfuch  called  for  a  Latin  American  soiu- 
tk>n  to  the  Central  Amernan  problem,  I  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  maior  dipkxnatk; 
initiative  by  the  United  States  in  support  of 
Contadora. 

On  February  3, 1  joinad  30  of  my  colleagues 
in  sending  a  letter  to  the  Presklent  In  our 
letter,  we  asked  the  Prewdent  to  support  the 
democracies  of  Latin  America  in  ttieir  efforts 
to  seek  a  sohjtkxi  to  the  problem  in  Nkwa- 
gua.  The  Preakjent  and  ttie  administration 
have  tried  to  address  our  concern*  and  work 
with  us  in  devetoping  a  more  comprehenaive 
policy  toward  Nk:aragua.  However,  I  must  aay 
that  I  am  neither  satisfied  nor  comfortable 
with  the  compromiee  offered  by  the  PreaMent 
yesterday. 

Thi*  is  not  the  end  of  our  debate  on  United 
State*  policy  in  Nk:aragua.  The  questkxi  we 
wW  deckla  today  i*  whether  the  United  State* 


shouk)  send  $100  millon  in  military  and  wo- 
nomic  akJ  to  tf)e  democratk:  resistance  in 
Nk»ragua.  The  questk>n  we  may  face  in  the 
weeks  ahead  is:  What  directwn  do  we  want 
the  future  of  our  polk:y  in  Nk^ragua  to  go? 
Many  of  our  colleagues  In  the  House  have 
worked  togett^er  to  devek>p  compromises  to 
tfie  Preskjent's  request  I  am  very  encouraged 
by  the  proposal  put  forth  by  ttie  gentleman 
from  Okiahoma  (Mr.  McCurdy].  I  feel  that  Mr. 
McCuroy's  proposal  offers  strong  incentives 
for  both  parties  in  the  conflk:t,  as  well  as  the 
Contadora  countries  to  negotiate  a  Latin 
American  solutk>n  to  the  problem  in  the 
regkxi.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  vote 
against  the  $100  millk>n  aid  request  today  so 
tfiat  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  det>ate  Mr. 
McCuROY's  proposal  or  something  similar 
April  15. 

In  tfie  final  analysis,  the  debate  today  is  one 
of  means;  not  of  goals.  All  of  us  woul<J  like  to 
see  a  cease-fire  in  Nk:aragua,  direct  talks  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  the  democratk:  re- 
sistance, and  tfie  restoratk>n  of  freedom  of 
press  and  religkxi  wittiin  Nk:aragua.  This 
debate  is  about  the  means  we  will  use  to 
achieve  our  goals.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
resdutkxi  before  us. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
MacKat]. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

As  the  Congress  debates  the  conflict  in 
Central  America,  I  want  to  outline  my  reasons 
for  opposing  $100  millkin  of  additkxial  military 
ak]  to  the  Contras. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  dislike  the  Sandi- 
nista govemment  of  Nk»ragua  as  much  as 
the  Preskjent  does.  Furthermore,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  stand  by  and  altow  Nk^ragua  to  be 
used  as  a  baae  to  export  communiem 
throughout  Central  America.  But  I  don't  think 
$100  milHon  in  military  aM  will  solve  anytfiing. 
The  money  will  only  escalate  the  human  suf- 
fering and  will  deepen  the  quagmire  w*  are  al- 
ready in. 

The  alternative  I  support  was  devek>ped  by 
a  bipartiaan  group  of  moderate  and  conaerva- 
tive  Congre**men.  It  i*  patterned  after  the 
recommendatkxis  of  Preaklent  Reagan'*  Blue 
Ribbon  Commi**k>n  on  Central  America.  That 
Commisston  recommended  a  h««>-track  ap- 
proach, combining  military  pressure  with  dlplo- 
matK  negotiatk>n»— whk:h  i*  exactly  the  policy 
that  other  nation*  of  Central  America  a*  well 
a*  our  aIHe*  In  Weetem  Europe  and  Japan 
have  aaked  u*  to  folk>w.  In  fact,  our  propoaal 
i*  entirely  consietent  with  Pre*klent  Reagan's 
approach  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Unkxi  and 
other  Communist  nation*. 

I  propose  undertaking  aerious  and  commit- 
ted dipkxnatk:  effort*  to  achieve  natk)nal  rec- 
ondliatkjn  in  Nicaragua.  While  this  effort  I*  In 
progress,  the  United  State*  woukj  provkt*  hu- 
manitarian akl  to  the  Contras,  but  no  military 


akl.  All  oppoaitkxi  groups  wouW  be  inckided  in 
the  negotiatk>n8,  including  tfte  internal  oppoai- 
tk>n  parties  in  the  Nicaraguan  Qovemmem. 

If  the  Sandinieta*  are  unwilling  to  ait  down 
and  negotiate  with  tfieir  own  people  and  their 
neighbors  in  Central  America,  tt>en  Nicaragua, 
and  not  the  United  States,  will  have  been 
kjentified  as  the  true  obstacle  to  peace  in 
Central  America. 

I  believe  that  before  we  provkle  military  a»- 
sistanc^  to  tt>e  Contras,  we  must  demonstrate 
to  tf>e  Amerk:an  people  ttiat  we  have  dHigentiy 
pursued  all  possibilities  for  a  regk>nally  based 
politk:al  solutk>n.  I  firmiy  t)elieve  we  must 
show  the  worid  ttiat  this  Natk>n  Is  presenting 
tfie  Ncaraguan  Govemment  with  a  dear  alter- 
native to  a  prolor>ged  conflkrt.  If  good  faith  ne- 
gotiatkxis  are  tned  and  fail,  I  will  support  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Contras  and  other  Nica- 
raguan opposition  groups  wtx)  are  witling  to 
carry  on  Vne  fight  wittvjut  targeting  civilians  or 
erigaging  in  human  rights  vk>latk}ns. 

I  have  not  arrived  at  my  positkxi  lightly.  My 
study  and  discussion  of  this  quostk>n  has  in- 
cluded personal  meetings  wnth  the  Contra 
leadership,  offkMds  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  CIA,  and  leaders  of  various  church 
groups.  I  have  talked  with  leaders  of  tfie  irrter- 
nal  oppos4tk>n  parties  in  Nk:aragua,  as  well  aa 
Nk::araguan  businessmen  and  ordinary  citi- 
zens. I  have  raised  this  Issue  for  discusskxi, 
at  numerous  town  meetings  and  forums  in 
ever  county  in  my  congressional  district  and 
have  discussed  my  views  with  hundreds  of  my 
constituents. 

It  Isn't  dear  whk:h  skle  will  prevail  in  the 
debate.  But  both  Prewdent  Reagan  and 
Speaker  O'Neiu  need  the  votes  of  our  biparti- 
san group.  So  both  of  tf>em  have  agreed  to  irv 
corporate  nnxe  elenients  of  our  compromise 
into  their  polk:y  if  thetr  position  prevails  So 
our  effort  has  been  of  Importance,  no  matter 
how  the  vote  turns  out  today. 

One  more  point  I  have  been  working  hard 
for  weeks  to  devetop  the  bipartisan  compro- 
mise outlined  above.  I  believe  the  i**ue  i*  of 
crucial  importance,  becauae  without  thi*  com- 
promise, we  must  choose  between  being 
untrue  to  America's  historic  principles,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  jeopardizing  our  natk)nal  secu- 
rity on  the  ott>er.  It  is  sad  commentary  on 
today's  politics  that  even  while  tNs  good  faith 
effort  was  going  on,  complete  with  meeting* 
at  the  White  House  and  personal  discussions 
with  top  officials  in  the  Reagan  administration, 
I  have  been  subject  to  a  barrage  of  pakj  politi- 
cal ads  accusing  me  of  di*k>yalty  artd  favoring 
communiam. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Garcia]. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chaimian,  verbal  warfare 
over  this  legislatkxi  started  off  with  a  fevered 
pitch  when  White  House  Communk:atk>ns  Di- 
rector, Patnck  Buchanan,  wrote  in  an  op-ed 
piece  that,  "With  the  vote  on  Contra  akl.  the 
Democratk:  Party  will  reveal  whether  it  stand* 
with  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  reaisUnce— or 
Daniel  Ortega  and  the  Communists." 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  misaed  the  point  Oppoe- 
ing  akl  to  the  Contra*  is  not  a  questkxi  of 
siding  with  Daniel  Ortega.  It  is,  instead,  a 
queaion  of  what  i*  the  beat  policy  for  the 
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United  States  to  pursue  not  only  with  regard 
to  Nicaragua  txjt  toward  all  the  nations  of 
Central  America. 

Pressure  must  t>e  applied  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas, txjt  a  two-track  approach — using  military 
pressure  via  the  Contras,  while  at  the  same 
time  seeking  a  negotiated  settlement— has 
not  pfoven  to  be  effective.  The  Contras  have 
rx)t  been  able  to  firmly  establish  themselves 
within  Nicaragua,  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, despite  promises  and  protestations  to  tfie 
contrary,  has  not  continued  to  pursue  a  nego- 
tiated settlement,  either  bilaterally  or  through 
active  support  of  a  regional  agreement 
through  ttra  Contadora  nations. 

In  many  ways,  the  Contras  are  as  destabiliz- 
ing to  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  as  they  are 
to  Nicaragua.  In  fact,  tf>e  Sandinistas  have 
contirKMXJSiy  used  tt>e  Contra  war  as  an 
excuse  to  consolidate  tfieir  power  In  Nicara- 
gua. As  journalist  Chnstopher  Dickey  wrote  in 
his  book.  "With  the  Conti^as,"  "With  the  war 
against  the  Conti-as  as  a  reason  and  as  a  pre- 
text, the  Sandinistas  moved  steadily  into  the 
Soviet  orbit.*  *  * '  Tfie  kinger  tfie  war  contin- 
ues tfie  further  tfie  Sandinistas  will  drift  away 
from  serious  bargaining  eitfier  with  tfie  United 
States  or  within  tfie  framework  of  Contadora. 

A  recent  article  on  the  Contras  character- 
ized tfiem  as  being  plagued  by  "internal  dis- 
putes, inadequate  training,  and  human  rights 
abuses,  as  well  as  (having)  little  political  direc- 
tion and  faltering  public  appeal."  Yet,  even  If 
the  Contras  were  somefiow  able  to  establish  a 
presence  in  Nicaragua,  tfie  Sandinistas  would 
not  be  any  more  willing  to  make  changes  or 
"cry  uncle."  Ttiey  fought  a  prolonged  war  with 
Somoza;  they  most  certainly  woukj  be  willing 
to  do  so  with  U.S.  backed  rebels. 

I^one  of  tfiese  arguments  against  aid  touch 
on  tfie  financial  burden  tfiat  extended  support 
for  tfie  Contras  woukj  entail.  Tfie  present 
Presidential  request  of  S 100  million  is  merely 
part  of  the  down  payment  Tfie  guerrillas  In 
Guatemala  have  t)isen  fighting  for  nearly  30 
years.  It  is  conc^able  that  tfie  same  thing 
could  happen  with  the  Contras — if  we  contin- 
ue to  support  tfiem.  Thirty  times  S100  millk>n 
is  a  lot  of  money,  particularly  in  light  of 
Gramm-Rudman  inspired  cuts  to  domestic 
programs.  One  hundred  millnn  dollars  woukJ 
go  a  kxig  way  to  build  houses  in  tfie  Bronx. 

If,  however,  tfie  President  remains  deter- 
mined to  come  to  tfie  aid  of  tfie  nations  of 
Central  America,  whk:h  In  principle  is  a  good 
idea,  tfien  he  should  use  tfiat  money  for  eco- 
nomk:  development.  President  Oscar  Arias 
Sanchez  of  Costa  Rica  in  an  Interview  with 
conservative  journalist,  John  McLaughlin,  said 
tfiat  if  the  United  States  really  wanted  to  help 
the  nations  of  tfie  regkjn,  then  we  should  use 
ttie  $100  million  to  help  tfie  ailing  economies 
of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  El 
Salvador.  Tfie  prosperity  of  its  neighbors,  eco- 
nomk:ally  and  politically,  will  finally  undercut 
tfie  Sandinistas 

Reports  Indicate  that  ttiere  is  growing  dis- 
content in  Nicaragua  with  tfie  draft,  tfie  failing 
economy,  and  tfie  chastisement  of  the  church. 
The  Sandinistas  are  crumbling  from  within;  If 
given  enough  rope  tfiey  will  hang  tfiemselves. 
Tfie  Contras  are  one  of  tfie  test  excuses  they 
have  to  avoid  tfieir  excesses  and  corruption. 

In  essence  tfie  argument  over  tfie  Contras 
is   really    an    argument    about   control.    The 


United  States  wants  to  control  tfie  destiny  of 
tfie  regnn.  It's  not  enough  to  want  to  influ- 
ence change  and  to  work  for  democracy  in 
the  farms  and  factories  of  Central  America. 
We  also  insist  that  events  foltow  our  precon- 
ceived notion  of  how  tfiey  sfiould  proceed. 
That's  not  going  to  happen  in  Nicaragua  or 
anywfiere  else  In  the  region. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  sfiould  some- 
how surrender  tfie  fight  to  akj  the  nations  of 
the  region  in  their  efforts  to  buiW  democracy. 
We  should  continue  to  work  for  democracy 
throughout  the  region.  That  is  the  best  way  to 
isolate  tfie  Sandinistas.  We  should  listen  to 
tfiose  Governments  com(>rising  the  Contadora 
and  Contadora  support  groups,  ColomtMa, 
Venezuela,  Mexico,  Panama.  Argentina.  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  and  Peru.  They  all  oppose  akj  to  tfie 
Contras.  In  addition,  tfie  nations  of  tfie  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  Japan  have 
endorsed  the  Contadora  group's  Caraballeda 
statement  which  is  also  supported  by  the  five 
nations  of  Central  America.  Among  ottier 
things,  it  calls  for  "termination  of  external  sup- 
port to  the  irregular  forces  operating  in  the 
region." 

Finally,  tfiere  is  not  now  and  tfiere  never 
has  been  enough  support  in  Congress  or 
across  the  Nation  for  the  Contras.  Chairman 
of  tfie  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Dante  Fascell,  and  committee  member,  Dan 
Mica,  correctly  pointed  out  at  the  committee's 
recent  hearing  on  Contra  aid  that  in  order  for 
foreign  policy  to  tie  effective,  it  must  enjoy  a 
broad  consensus  of  bipartisan  support.  The 
Contras  can't  muster  that  kind  of  support.  In- 
stead of  akjing  tfiem.  let's  stick  to  wfiat  we  do 
tiest— helping  to  build  democracies  and 
market  economies. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    New    Jersey     [Mr. 

RODINO]. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Cfiariman,  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution  540,  to 
approve  tfie  President's  request  for  $100  mil- 
lion for  tfie  Contras  fighting  to  overthrow  the 
Government  In  Nicaragua.  Tnis  is  a  huge, 
nearly  fourfold  Increase  In  funding  for  tfie 
Contras  since  the  first  request  5  years  ago  for 
$19  million.  If  this  request  is  granted,  it  will 
surely  not  be  tfie  last. 

We  are  all  well  aware  tfiat  tfie  Sandinista 
government  is  repressive  and  fias  a  continu- 
ing record  of  human  rights  violations,  and  no 
one  wants  a  continuation  and  strengtfiening  of 
a  Marxist-Leninist  regime  In  Central  America. 
But  the  Contras  have  also  committed  brutal 
atrocities  and,  led  by  military  strongmen  from 
tfie  Somoza  national  guard,  tfiey  do  not  repre- 
sent a  viable  or  acceptable  alternative  to  the 
Sandinistas.  Tfiey  do  not  inspire  a  popular, 
democratic  movement  Inside  Nicaragua,  but 
instead  spread  terror  and  hati'ed  among  the 
innocent  campesinos. 

Equally  important  Is  tfie  message  from  tfie 
leaders  of  the  eight  leading  countries  in  the 
regk>n  wfio  urged  a  halt  to  aid  to  tfie  Conti'as. 
These  neighbors  of  Nicaragua  believe  tfie 
only  effective  solution  is  through  negotiation.  It 
is  time  we  give  peace  a  chance  and  vigorous- 
ly support  tfie  Contadora  process. 

Tfiis  continued  funding  of  tfie  Contras,  I  am 
convinced,  woukJ  be  counterproductive  and 
sfioukj  tie  disapproved.  Apart  from  tfie  fact 


that  we  sfKXiM  not  be  aiding  an  ineffective 
group  of  men  wfio  spread  violence  and  brutal- 
ity ttiroughout  tfie  countryskle,  I  am  appalled 
tfiat  this  sfiould  be  asked  at  a  time  wfien  tfie 
President  Is  proposing  deep  cuts  In  vital  pro- 
grams provkling  nutrition,  health,  education, 
job  training  and  other  services  to  our  disad- 
vantaged and  vulnerable  citizens.  Under  tfie 
President's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  27,000  low-income  women,  infants,  and 
children  would  be  removed  from  the  WIC  nu- 
tritk>n  program.  Under  his  budget,  student  fi- 
nancial akl  programs  would  tie  reduced  by 
$1.9  bilton,  eliminating  2  million  students  from 
assistance.  Under  his  proposed  budget,  fund- 
ing for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  would 
be  cut  by  $417  million  from  the  fiscal  year 
1986  appropriation  and  frozen  at  this  lower 
level  through  fiscal  year  1991. 

It  is  incorKeivable  to  me  tfiat  we  can  con- 
skier  sending  funds  to  support  a  suspect,  no- 
win,  terrorist  group  while  contemplating 
budget  reductkins  that  would  endanger  the 
health  and  welfare  of  so  many  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
unwise  and  unrealistic  request. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Kolter]. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  resolution. 

I  believe  that  we  should  continue  the  U-adi- 
tional  role  of  the  United  States  "as  peacemak- 
er wfierever  the  parties  In  a  local  conflict  seek 
our  help  in  promoting  negotiated  solutions.  In 
Cenb'al  America,  •  •  •  and  otfier  regk>ns,  ¥»e 
will  continue  an  active  diplomacy  for  peace." 

I  believe  that  we  should  "*  *  *  (m)ake  no 
attempts  to  impose  our  will  on  any  other 
country." 

We  sfiould  not  seek  "to  destabilize  or  over- 
throw tfie  Government  of  Nicaragua." 

We  sfiould  support  "the  comprehensive, 
verifiable  implementation  of  tfie  Contadora 
Document  of  Objectives." 

These  are  not  my  words,  Mr.  Chairman. 
These  words  belong  to  none  otfier  than  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

Today  however,  we  are  fiearing  a  different 
story.  The  PreskJent  fias  requested  $100  mil- 
ik}n  to  destabilize  tfie  Government  of  Nk:ara- 
gua  thereby  dismantling  any  hope  for  peace. 
An  action  tfiat  can  only  serve  to  escalate 
present  hostilities. 

The  requested  funding  of  the  Contra  forces 
in  Nicaragua  has  only  one  goal.  The  objective 
of  U.S.  military  assistance  and  funding  is  to 
remove  the  Sandinistas  from  power.  To  sug- 
gest anything  else  is  rediculous. 

Will  the  requested  $100  million  accomplish 
the  desired  goal  of  the  administt^ation?  Or  will  it 
take  $200  million  next  year  and  $400  millkin 
after  that? 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  state  that  it  will 
not  stop  at  $100  million.  This  tieast  will  grow.  It 
will  grow  by  being  fed  American  tax  dollars  and 
In  the  process  irrevocably  entrench  United 
States  akJ  and  involvement  in  Nk:aragua  for 
years  to  come. 


Make  no  mistake  about  it.  A  vote  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  540  is  a  vote  for  eventual 
American  involvennent  in  Nk»ragua.  Funding 
the  Contras  Is  the  first  step  toward  putting 
American  ti-oops  on  Nicaraguan  soil. 

In  January  of  1983  the  Conti-adora  group  met 
for  the  first  time  to  pursue  the  path  of  peace, 
just  3  short  years  ago.  The  neighbors  of  Nicara- 
gua are  content  to  pursue  peaceful  negotiation 
through  the  Contadora  process.  Who  are  we  to 
deny  a  chance  for  p>eace? 

Placing  time  consti-aints  on  peace  whether 
they  are  90  days  or  90  months— is  in  itseH— 
self-defeating. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  words  of  wisdom  oftered  by 
Joachim  Prinz,  "A  neightx>rhood  is  not  a  geo- 
graphy term.  It  Is  a  moral  concept.  It  means 
our  collective  responsibility  for  the  preservation 
of  man's  dignity  and  integrity." 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today.  Congress  was  once 
more  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  issue  sur- 
rounding a  financial  commitment  to  military  akl 
for  the  Conti-as  in  Nicaragua.  No  Member  of 
this  Congress  supports  or  embraces  the  goals 
of  communism.  However,  all  are  genuinely 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  Americans  and 
the  commitment  each  and  everyone  of  us  has 
to  proiTiote  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  beings 
particularily  In  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  the  concept  of  how  to  support  the 
human  condition  of  those  living  in  Cenb'al 
America  and  Nicaragua,  in  particular,  which 
has  separated  many  serving  in  Government.  I, 
like  others,  feel  as  a  democracy  we  must  be 
committed  to  pursuing  ail  viable  avenues  for 
resolving  the  differences  among  governments, 
societies,  and  philosophies  without  first  em- 
poying  military  activities.  For  on  too  many  oc- 
cask>ns,  long  after  many  valiant  servicemen 
and  women  have  been  lost  to  the  harvest  of 
war,  tfie  same  beligerents  set  down  together 
and  engage  in  a  cooperative  relationship. 
Therefore,  the  only  justifkation  we  may  attach 
for  tfie  sacrifk:es  of  former  wars  is  to  dedrcate 
ourselves  to  obtaining  the  goals  of  a  coopera- 
tive relationship  without  the  mkldle  stage:  war. 

Owing  to  the  present  circumstances  in  Nk»- 
ragua  and  being  responsive  to  tfie  commit- 
ment made  by  those  who  served  our  Nation's 
and  mankinds'  interest  I  am  compelled  to 
vote  against  akJ  to  the  Conti-a's.  Also,  I  will  be 
joining  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Aftairs 
Committee,  G.V.  "Sonny"  Montgomery,  and 
others  in  meeting  with  the  Amencan  Ambas- 
sador and  tfie  leaders  of  Nk»ragua  to  effect 
direct  negotiations  between  our  two  govern- 
ments, soon.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"no." 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Col- 

LIHS]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  voice  my  sti-ong  op- 
position to  military  akJ  to  the  Contt'a  retwis  in 
Nicaragua  and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"no"  on  this  measure.  The  proposal  sut>mitted 
by  the  President  and  his  supporters  is  both 
excessive  and  insuffk^ent  all  at  the  same 
time. 

It  is  excessive  t>ecause  any  additional  mili- 
tary akJ  to  the  Contras  will  only  add  fuel  to  the 
vk)lent  tenskin  in  Cento'al  America  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  efforts  to  reach  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion. 

It  is  insufficient  because  the  best  available 
evktonce  shows  us  that  the  proposal  we  are 
considering  will  not  be  enough— standing 
alone — to  provkle  a  long-term  solution. 

Furthennore,  the  President  has  offered  us 
no  real  compromise  on  this  Issue.  After  all,  in 
any  compromise,  you  have  to  give  up  some- 
thing In  order  to  get  something.  It  is  a  process 
of  give  and  take.  In  this  case,  the  President  Is 
doing  all  the  taking  while  we  are  being  asked 
to  do  all  the  giving. 

I  am  terribly  concerned  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  support  this  measure  on  the  basis  of 
misleading  information  put  out  by  Conti-a  sup- 
porters. 

For  example,  tfie  President,  in  his  attempt 
to  sell  the  Conti'as  to  the  American  people  as 
freedom  fighters,  has  tailed  to  point  out  that 
these  forces  actually  were  organized  and  con- 
tinue to  be  led  by  remnants  of  the  notorious 
Somoza  national  guard.  These  so-called  free- 
dom fighters  are,  in  fact,  ten^orists.  They  have 
shown  utter  contempt  for  human  rights  and 
have  subjected  the  people  of  Nk:aragua  to  a 
nightmare  of  violence  and  oppresskin. 

If  these  people  can  be  characterized  as 
freedom  fighters,  it  is  only  because  they  built 
their  careers  fighting  against  freedom  when- 
ever it  has  tried  to  blossom. 

The  President  has  announced  to  the  worid 
that  now,  he,  too,  is  a  Contt'a. 

Well,  by  describing  himself  in  this  manner, 
the  Presklent  is  telling  us  something  very  sig- 
nificant about  the  way  he  is  viewing  a  matter 
of  grave  importance  regarding  our  foreign 
policy. 

By  his  own  admisston,  our  President,  the 
Contt'a,  has  shown  us  just  how  nan-owly  he 
has  come  to  view  this  serious  issue.  By  his 
own  admission,  our  Presklent,  the  Contra,  is 
not  shaping  poltey  in  the  well-considered,  de- 
liberative fashran  that  rests  as  the  cornerstone 
of  our  democratic  system.  By  his  own  admis- 
skjn.  our  President,  the  Contt'a,  is  not  attempt- 
ing to  formulate  his  opinkjn,  to  make  his  deci- 
skjn,  to  exercise  his  awesome  power  as  the 
result  of  balancing  the  many  critical  factors  at 
play  here. 

Well,  I  an  not  a  Contoa.  I  have  just  come 
from  my  district  where  the  calls  are  coming  in 
3  to  1  against  Contt'a  akJ.  The  people  in  my 
district  have  sent  me  here  to  represent  their 
interests— American  interests.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  the  tiest  Interests  of  the 
American  people — not  in  tfie  interests  of  a 
ragtag  band  of  terrorists  wfio  have  no  wkle- 
spread  support  among  their  own  people. 

The  views  of  the  American  people  are  clear. 
They  do  not  want  United  States  military  in- 
volvement in  Central  America;  they  do  not 
want  any  sitijation  to  devekjp  whteh  woukl  re- 
quire our  boys  to  have  to  go  over  tfiere.  That 
woukJ  be  absolutely  unacceptable.  And  war  by 


proxy,  which  is  probably  if  we  continue  to  prop 
up  a  force  with  questionable  goals  and  tfie  in- 
ability to  stand  on  its  own,  is  equally  unac- 
ceptable. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  about  what  is  at 
stake  here.  What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  limit- 
ed to  the  $100  millkjn  In  aid  to  the  Conttas. 
After  all,  we  are  being  asked  to  grant  this 
money  request  witii  no  assurances  it  will  be 
effective,  with  no  proviswns  for  congre88k)nal 
oversight  with  no  guarantee  that  we  will  not 
fiave  to  grant  another  money  request  later. 
What  we  are  being  asked  to  consktor  is,  in 
effect,  a  blank  check  for  what  may  wind  up 
being  endless  support  for  a  questionable 
cause. 

In  its  simplest  Spanish  form,  "Contta" 
means  "against."  In  that  sense,  the  Conti'as 
live  up  to  their  name.  Clearly,  tfie  Contra 
rebels  stand  against  everything  we  hold  tine — 
long-held  principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
fair  play.  Tfie  very  principles  that  made  this 
country  great  Tfie  Contta  supporters  are  run- 
ning against  the  grain  of  American  publk:  opin- 
ion and  ideals.  I  refuse  to  cast  my  lot  with  a 
band  of  terrorists  and  murderers  disguised  as 
freedom  fighters.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same  and  vote  "no"  on  Contra  akl. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yatks]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution. 

We  are  engaged  in  an  extensive,  detailed, 
and  Informative  debate  on  the  polrcy  Implica- 
tions of  providing  tfie  President  with  the  funds 
to  finance  an  armed  Insurrection  against  a 
government  with  whk:h  we  maintain  diplomatic 
relations.  The  Issues  are  senous  and  in  tfie 
past  2  days  we  fiave  examined  and  conskl- 
ered  the  Issue  from  every  possible  angle  and 
point  of  view. 

History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  polk:y  In  Nrcaragua  is  a  polwy 
which  looks  to  war— to  a  military  settlement.  It 
seems  increasingly  clear  to  me  tfiat  the 
Reagan  administratk)n  is  ignoring  facts  and 
history  and  is  proceeding  on  a  course  of 
action  that  is  blind  to  the  past  that  will  be  un- 
successful in  both  the  near  and  long  term. 
The  $100  millton  the  Presklent  requests  is  a 
pittance  to  the  flow  of  funds  the  President  will 
request  later  if  this  request  is  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

Let's  look  to  past  history,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
less  than  a  month,  Castt^o  will  celebrate  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion. 
In  what  President  Kennedy  himself  called  a 
monumental  disaster  for  the  United  States, 
the  CIA  recruited,  tt^ained  and  equipped  a 
force  of  anti-Castro  Cubans.  AWiough  they 
were  not  called  Contias.  or  freedom  fighters, 
these  anti-Casti'o  Cubans  were  in  many  ways 
quite  similar  to  tfie  Conttas  in  Nk^ragua. 
Many  of  their  leaders  had  tieen  otfk^rs  of  the 
despised  fomner  Batista  drctatorship.  The  CIA 
premise  for  the  invasion  was  based  on  the 
idea  that  the  invaskjn  would  result  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Casti'o  government  by  tiiggering 
a  popular,  public  uprising  In  Cuba.  But  the  CIA 
failed  to  understand  how  much  the  Cuban 
people  hated  Fulgenck}  Batista.  There  was  no 
popular  support  for  the  invason  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  and  it  ended  in  ttagedy  and  defeat  for 
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the  United  States.  Castro  remained  firmly  in 
control.  Cuba  still  has  Castro  firmly  en- 
trenched. 

The  policy  of  the  ReaC'in  administration  is 
very  much  like  the  policy  that  failed  in  Cuba. 
There  is  no  evidence  or  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Sandinistas  do  not  comnwnd  popular  sup- 
port in  Nicaragua,  particularty  wfien  the  Con- 
tras  are  led  by  people  affiliated  with  tfie  hated 
Somoza.  I^obody  believes— not  even  our  mili- 
tary  experts— nobody  believes  ttiat  Somoza- 
laced  Contras  can  topple  tt>e  Sandinistas.  It 
may  even  strengtfien  their  power  throughout 
the  country  as  the  government  resists  with  Vne 
cry  of  "Yankee  impeoalism."  The  United 
States  wHI  again  be  branded  as  the  aggressor 
throughout  Latin  America. 

Mr  Cfwrman,  a  boru  fide  diptomatic  effort 
shouW  be  our  alternative.  President  Reagan 
has  not  given  the  Contadora  group  its  support 
or  cooperation.  We  shouM  make  that  bona 
fide  effort  instead  of  intensifying  the  war  effort 
which  Is  wtut  ttie  President  wants  to  do. 

I  urge  defeat  of  ttie  resolution. 

D  1355 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 

TORRSS]. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Savage]. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  tills  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  honest,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  ur)derstarHJ  wfry  the  President  is  push- 
ing with  such  ferocity  for  $100  million  to  help 
the  Contras  overthrow  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  and  for  the  murder  of  inno- 
cent Nicaraguan  citizens  when  so  many  de- 
sparately  needed  programs  are  being  neglect- 
ed in  this  country. 

While  our  most  challeriging  domestic  prob- 
lems are  being  ignored,  President  Reagan 
corrtinues  his  all-out  effort  to  drive  the  Sandi- 
nistas from  Nicaragua  arguing,  among  other 
nonsensical  and  unfactual  allegations,  that  if 
you  supported  the  decision  to  permit  the 
ouster  of  Baby  Ooc  in  Haiti  and  Marcos  in  the 
Ptiilippines.  then  you  must  support  the  military 
ouster  of  Vne  Sarxiinistas  in  Nicaragua. 

Under  no  circumstances,  however,  can  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  be  compared  to  the 
Duvaller  govemnr>ent  in  Haiti  or  the  Marcos 
govemnrtent  in  the  Philippines — neitf>er  morally 
nor  in  terms  of  the  popular  support  of  the 
people.  Rigidity  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
more  equitable  distributkxi  of  wealth,  universal 
Htaracy,  and  health  care,  while  defending  your 
country  against  a  well-financed  invasion, 
cannot  be  viewed  in  tt>e  same  light  as  hgidity 
designed  to  increase  personal  wealth  ar)d 
prMege  in  the  face  of  irv:reasing  poverty  and 
violence  orchestrated  by  the  fascists  of  Haiti 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  Sandinistas  Insist  that  there  should  be 
room  in  this  hemisphere  for  the  existence  of 
dWferent  ideologies  and  that  they  can  work  out 
thair  problems  with  their  Central  American 
neighbors  if  the  Re«gan  admlnistratk>n  would 
■top  IntMrfering. 


I  have  traveled  to  Nuaragua,  spoken  with 
ttie  leaders  arxj  citizens,  and  fuve  studied  ttie 
arguments.  The  hypocrisy  and  outright  falsities 
emanating  from  ttie  White  House  are  insulting, 
at  best. 

The  argument  that  the  government  does  not 
represent  the  people  has  no  k>gical  basis. 
Eighty  percent  of  ttie  citizens  voted  in  the 
election  for  seven  very  distirKt  parties  to  both 
the  political  hght  and  left  of  the  Sandinistas. 
Interrutional  human  hghts  arxi  legal  groups 
mor>itoring  ttie  elections  found  ttiem  to  tM  free 
and  fair. 

Unlike  many  Central  American  countries 
supported  by  the  United  States,  such  as  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala  wtiere  rightwing  mili- 
tary forces  murder  civilians  with  impunity, 
Nicaragua  has  allowed  opposition  newspapers 
to  write  arxl  parties  to  preach.  The  brutality  of 
the  Contras,  on  the  other  hand,  tfie  vicious 
murder  of  women  and  chiklren  before  tfieir 
very  families,  has  been  well-documented. 

Contra  akJ  can  do  nothing  but  continue  kill- 
ing tfie  Nicaraguan  people.  The  overthrow  of 
ttie  Sandinistas,  a  move  I  am  wtiolly  opposed 
to,  can  only  occur  through  direct  American 
military  action.  I  hope  and  pray  that  Vietnam  is 
too  fresh  in  tfie  minds  of  us  all  to  permit  such 
unjustifiatile,  immoral  maneuvers.  It  is  time  we 
respect  the  wisfies  of  the  people  of  Central 
America  and  allow  tfiem  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences and  buikJ  ttieir  communities  in  peace. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consiune  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Katfur]. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  I  will  vote  agairst  ttie 
administration's  prop<^  to  send  an  adoi 
$100  million  In  military  aid  to  the  Contra 
rillas  seeking  to  overthrow  ttie  Govemirviit  of 
Nicaragua.  This  is  the  wrong  way  to  avitrol 
the  Communist  threat  in  Central  AniKica. 
One-hundred  million  dollars  cfiannelecJ  to  a 
ragtag  army  lacking  ttie  popular  support  J/f  ttie 
people  is  insufficient  to  result  in  a  dec '  mili- 
tary victory.  Because  ttie  Contras  will  /lOt  be 
able  to  gain  the  military  highground, 
aid  will  ultimately  result  In  drawing 
States  into  a  protracted  war  in  Centri 
ica.  You  can't  gain  tiue  loyalty  of 
people  through  rifle  butts.  That  is  the  t^ommu- 
nist  way.  Rather,  loyalty  starts  by 
the  worth  of  people  and  getting  food 
stomachs. 

The  United  States  has  already  spent  $100 
million  in  Nnaragua.  The  impact  has  been 
minimal.  No  amount  of  money  given  to  the 
Contras  wouU  lie  enough.  Nearly  $30  million 
of  this  amount  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  In  essence,  this 
proposal  puts  good  money  after  bad. 

Diplomatic  efforts  to  resolve  the  conflk:t  In 
that  regun  should  be  redoubled.  Any  aid 
sfiould  be  made  contingent  on  sehous  diplo- 
matic initiatives  being  undertaken.  In  fact,  akJ 
shouM  be  uaed  as  an  incentive  for  negotia- 
tion. Leaders  of  neighboring  democratic  na- 
tion* in  ttie  region  have  urged  us,  as  recentiy 
as  last  month,  to  exhaust  dimplomatic  efforts 
before  applying  a  military  solution.  No  serious 
negotiations  have  been  undenvay  in  over  a 
year. 


At  a  time  of  record  U.S.  budget  defk:its  and 
wtien  Amencans  are  being  asked  to  sacriftce 
for  ttie  national  good,  I  find  it  difficult  to  justify 
anottier  $100  millk)n  in  foreign  aki  to  a  ragtag 
group  ttiat  has  yet  to  prove  it  can  win  on  ttie 
tMttlefiekl.  And  so  do  the  vast  maiority  of  con- 
stituents from  wtiom  I  have  heard.  Ttiey  be- 
lieve, as  do  I,  that  ttie  money  coukj  be  better 
spent  here  at  tiome — in  our  manufacturing 
and  farming  communities,  in  our  downtowns 
and  in  our  neightxxhoods.  One  hundred  mil- 
lk>n  dollars  coukJ  create  a  lot  of  job  opportuni- 
ties in  our  disthct. 

Conti^olling  the  spread  of  communism  in 
Central  America  is  an  important  national  for- 
eign policy  goal.  If  ttie  threat  to  ttie  United 
States  is  that  severe,  then  let  ttie  Preskient 
come  to  Congress  and  explain  tfie  clear  and 
present  danger  to  our  national  security.  Short 
of  ttiat.  we  sfioukj  seek  other  solutions  whk:h 
are  in  the  long-term  interests  of  ttie  United 
States  and  the  democratic  nations  of  Central 
America. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gf>ntleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hamilton]. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 540. 

Let  me  make  several  points: 

First,  the  choice  before  us  is  not  be- 
tween aid  to  the  Contras  and  the  tri- 
umph of  conmiunism.  If  it  were,  the 
choice  would  be  easy,  since  we  cannot 
allow  the  triumph  of  communism  in 
Central  America. 

The  choices  before  us  include  better 
alternatives  to  protect  U.S.  interests. 

Our  approach  must  be  multilateral; 

Our  approach  must  favor  negotia- 
tions over  an  expanded  war; 

Our  approach  must  contain  and  iso- 
late Nicaragua; 

And  our  approach  must  strengthen 
our  democratic  friends  throughout 
Central  amd  Latin  America,  as  well  as 
have  their  support. 

Second,  the  principal  defect  in  the 
President's  proposal  is  that  the  Nica- 
ragua problem  simply  cannot  be  solved 
unilaterally. 

The  Contra  war  has  Isolated  the 
United  States,  not  Nicaragua; 

U.S.  support  for  the  Contras  is  a 
policy  that  today  stands  in  splendid 
isolation  from  all  the  world,  and  such 
a  policy,  no  matter  what  its  temporary 
gains  may  be,  cannot  be  sustained  over 
time  and  cannot  in  the  end  succeed; 

Thirteen  governments  representing 
over  85  percent  of  the  population  of 
Latin  America  support  Contadora  and 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  conflict  in 
Central  America; 

The  European  Community  and 
Japan.  Nicaragua's  two  largest  trading 
partners,  are  on  record  firmly  In  sup- 
port of  Contadora.  Neither  the  Euro- 
pean Community  nor  Japan  support 
United  States  funding  of  the  Contras; 

Our  friends  in  Central  America 
regard  United  States  military  inter- 
vention as  a  more  destabilizing  threat 
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than  the  existence  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
government  in  Nicaragua; 

The  Contra  war  frustrates  efforts 
for  a  regional  settlement  which  is  es- 
sential to  preserving  and  promoting 
democracies  in  the  area; 

European  as  well  as  LatL^  American 
allies  see  the  necessity  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  as  the  only  possible  practi- 
cal alternative  to  a  lengthy  and  unwln- 
nable  war.  We  owe  it  to  them  and  to 
ourselves  to  explore  that  alternative 
thoroughly. 

Third,  the  President's  request  before 
us  fails  to  talte  into  account  the  reac- 
tion of  our  adversaries  to  it. 

When  the  United  States  steps  up  its 
aid  to  the  Contras.  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  will  step  up  their  aid  to  the 
Sandinistas.  What  will  the  United 
States  do  then?  The  administration 
does  not  address  that  question.  It  as- 
sumes that  our  move  wiU  be  the  last 
move.  But  it  will  not  be  the  last  move. 
This  proposal  would  lead  us  to  further 
escalation,  more  bloodshed,  and  stale- 
mate. 

A  vote  for  the  President's  request 
today  will  lift  restrictions  on  CIA  and 
DOb  participation  in  the  Contra  war. 
It  will  bring  American  military  advis- 
ers into  Central  America  to  train  the 
Contras.  It  will  put  American  soldiers 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Contras. 
The  President  has  said  that  he  does 
not  plan  to  send  United  States  troops 
to  Nicaragua,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  do  so.  But,  I 
submit,  the  announced  goals  of  the 
President,  his  commitment  to  those 
goals,  the  predictable  response  of  our 
adversaries,  the  chances  of  accident 
and  miscalculation  all  raise  the  risks 
of  deeper  American  military  involve- 
ment. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  better  alternative 
than  expanded  war.  That  better  policy 
consists  of  three  parts  in  equal  meas- 
ure: Containment,  carrots  and  sticks, 
and  Contadora. 

We  need  to  contain  and  isolate  the 
Sandinistas 

We  need  a  long-term  strategy  of  car- 
rots and  sticks  to  change  Sandlnlsta 
behavior;  and 

We  need  active  U.S.  support  for  Con- 
tadora and  negotiations. 

First,  we  should  contain  and  isolate 
the  Sandinistas. 

We  should  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
or  its  allies  from  developing  an  offen- 
sive capability  in  Central  America  that 
threatens  United  States  security.  We 
should  support  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  help  strengthen  the  de- 
mocracies of  Central  America  against 
threats  from  Nicaragua  or  anywhere 
else.  We  should  use  skillful  diplomacy, 
encouraging  the  support  of  our  friends 
and  allies,  to  isolate  and  contain  Nica- 
ragua—diplomatically, politically,  eco- 
nomically, and  militarily. 

Second,  we  should  tise  carrots  and 
sticks  to  influence  Sandlnlsta  behavior 
In  years  to  come  because,  short  of 


United  States  intervention,  we  cannot 
change  their  behavior  in  the  near 
term. 

If  Nicaragua  were  to  agree  to  a 
cease-fire,  remove  Soviet  and  Cuban 
advisers,  reduce  the  size  of  its  armed 
forces,  or  make  progress  toward  na- 
tional reconciliation  and  a  pluralistic 
democracy,  we  could  respond  positive- 
ly. We  could  suspend  United  States 
military  exercises  in  the  region, 
resmne  normal  trade,  and  support  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  assistance  for 
Nicaragua. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Nicaragua's 
behavior  worsened  we  could  press  Eu- 
rope and  Japan— now  Nicaragua's  larg- 
est trading  partners— to  cut  trade  and 
cooperate  in  blocking  assistance.  We 
could  impose  tougher  economic  sanc- 
tions, including  an  assets  freeze  and  a 
prohibition  on  bank  lending  or  travel 
to  Nicaragua.  Such  steps,  however, 
would  only  be  effective  if  taken  to- 
gether with  our  friends  and  allies. 

Third,  we  should  vigorously  support 
the  Contadora  negotiations. 

The  administration  has  only  paid  lip 
service  to  the  idea  of  a  multilateral, 
negotiated  settlement: 

The  President's  speech  of  March  16. 
1986,  does  not  once  mention  Conta- 
dora. There  is  no  more  revealing  state- 
ment of  this  President's  views  on  the 
Contadora  process  than  this  speech.  It 
simply  draws  a  blank  on  Contadora; 

The  President's  diplomatic  approach 
requires  the  Sandinistas  to  relinquish 
power.  It  cannot  and  will  not  succeed. 
The  United  States  has  yet  to  make 
public  comment  on  the  third  Conta- 
dora treaty  draft  issued  6  months  ago. 
If  we  don't  like  the  draft,  we  should 
work  to  improve  it.  The  current  draft 
has  many  positive  elements  which 
serve  U.S.  interests. 

If  agreed  and  implemented  by  Nica- 
ragua, it  would: 

Stop  new  military  deliveries  to  the 
Sandinistas; 

Establish  a  ceiling  on  the  size  of 
their  military  forces  and  a  schedule 
for  their  reduction; 

Prevent  the  establishment  of  Soviet 
or  Cuban  military  bases; 

Force  Nicaragua  to  send  home  all 
foreign  military  advisers; 

And  end  Nicaragua's  support  for  the 
export  of  revolution. 

A  Contadora  agreement  would  also 
substantially  increase  Latin  American 
and  Western  European  political  pres- 
sure on  Nicaragua  to  live  up  to  treaty 
commitments  for  national  reconcilia- 
tion, A  pluralistic  democracy  and  free 
slGc^ions 

Why  would  Nicaragua  ever  live  up  to 
any  deal  it  might  cut  with  the  United 
States  through  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess? Because  its  survival  would  depend 
on  it. 

The  Sandinistas  know  that  the  heart 
of  the  bargain  Is  that  we  would  let 
them  survive  in  exchange  for  stopping 
foreign  policies  we  don't  like  and  be- 


ginning  to   improve   their   domestic 
record; 

If  they  reneged,  all  bets  would  be 
off,  including  any  United  States 
pledges  at  Contadora.  With  strong 
support  from  Western  Europe  and 
Latin  America,  the  United  States 
could  make  life  for  Nicaragua  very  dif- 
ficult. 

Nicaragua  needs  peace  and  economic 
development.  The  Soviets  and  Cuban's 
can't  provide  either  one.  Nicaragua 
knows  that  Latin  America.  Western 
Europe,  and  the  United  States  hold 
those  keys— and  that  only  a  Contadora 
agreement  can  lead  them  to  open  the 
door. 

CONCLUSIOKS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  say  that  if  you  do  not 
support  an  expanded  war,  the  United 
States  policy  will  fail.  In  my  view,  the 
proponents  of  fimdlng  the  Contras 
overestimate  what  war  can  do  and  un- 
derestimate what  diplomacy  can 
achieve. 

A  vote  for  House  Joint  Resolution 
540  today  will  not  resolve  the  issue. 
The  Congress,  and  the  country,  are 
simply  too  divided  on  this  aspect  of 
Central  America  policy  to  sustain  the 
proposed  military  policy.  A  policy 
which  is  not  sustainable  cannot  suc- 
ceed. 

A  vote  against  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 540  is  a  vote  to  concentrate 
United  States  energies  and  policy  on 
those  aspects  of  Central  America 
policy  on  which  there  is  a  consensus, 
to  build  on  that  consensus  in  order  to 
isolate  and  contain  Nicaragua,  and  to 
work  together  with  the  democracies  of 
Central  and  Latin  America  who 
oppose  Nicaragua's  policies  but  also 
oppose  the  Contra  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  a  better 
policy  because  a  unilateral  policy  will 
not  work: 

A  policy  that  favors  Contadora  nego- 
tiations over  an  expanded  war  will 
have  the  support  of  our  friends  and 
fljlies,  and  can  work. 

A  policy  that  offers  carrots  and 
sticks  to  Nicaragua  can  work. 

A  policy  that  contains  and  isolates 
Nicaragua  can  work. 

I  urge  a  vote  against  House  Joint 
Resolution  640  and  for  a  better  alter- 
native. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Porter].     

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  resolution. 

Anyone  who  cares  to  look  can  see  the  his- 
toric parallels  between  the  Nicaraguan  revolu- 
tion of  1979  and  the  Russian  revolution  of 
1917.  The  overthrow  of  a  hated  despot  by  nil 
elements  of  society  working  together,  foltowW 
by  the  gradual  squeezing  out  of  the  moder- 
ates by  the  Communists.  Their  cry  of  imminent 
foreign  intervention  to  justify  an  immense  mili- 
tary buildup  ttien  used  to  divert  domestic  at- 
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tentkxi  and,  together  with  martial  law,  to  quell 
domestic  dissent  Repression  of  ttie  church 
arxj  the  press,  formaticn  of  the  neighbortxxxl 
committees  to  identify  those  not  committed  to 
the  government's  ideals,  and  gradual  elimina- 
tion t>y  assassination,  execution,  or  impnson- 
ment  of  "enemies  of  the  people."  Russia 
since  1917  arxl  Nicaragua  since  1979 — it's  all 
there  to  see  arxj  it's  all  the  same. 

Now,  four  new  fragile  democracies  in  Cen- 
tral America  are  facing  ttie  threat  of  subver- 
sion from  ttie  only  totalitarian  government  left 
there,  Nicaragua. 

Our  President's  policy  is  to  prevent  that 
threat  from  succeeding,  and  tfiere  are  over 
15,000  brave  men  willing  to  fight  to  contain  it. 

There  are  some  here  wtx)  would  tum  their 
backs  on  these  freedom  fighters  and  give 
Communist  subversion  on  our  doorstep  a  free 
hand.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  not  one  of  them. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie 
to   the   gentleman  from  Texas   [Mr. 

BotTLTER]. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  Memt)ers  of  Vne  House 
will  cast  a  momentous  vote  ttiat  will  deter- 
mine, in  part,  whettwr  the  people  of  Central 
America  will  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
democratic  freedoms  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  or  fall  victim  to  Marxist  tyranny  wt>ere 
no  irxjividual  freedoms  exist 

It's  this  simple:  Will  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  t>e  ttie  defender  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, or  will  we  tum  our  backs  on  our 
frierxis  to  the  south,  leavir>g  them  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  Soviet-backed  Sandinistas  wtx> 
have  said  ttieir  revolution  is  witfiout  frontiers? 
It  is  clear  that  Nicaragua  is  not  the  only  coun- 
try wtiose  future  is  at  stake.  The  Sandinistas 
have  stated  publicly  that  tt>ey  have  their  eyes 
on  all  of  Central  America,  with  Mexico  being 
their  ultimate  and  most  sought  after  prize. 
Should  we  not  approve  tt>e  President's  re- 
quest for  aid  it  will  signal  to  the  Sandini;>tas 
and  terrorists  worldwide  that  we  lack  the  re- 
solve to  defend  the  development  of  democrat- 
ic Institutions  ttiat  are  evolving  throughout 
Latin  America  arxl  elsewhere. 

The  Marxist  strategy  continues  to  rely  on  a 
Wi/  of  patience  and  attrition.  They  test  the  re- 
solve of  ttie  United  States  by  seeing  just  how 
far  ttiey  can  go.  Slowly  but  surely  they  grow 
stronger.  Each  delay  in  United  States  assist- 
ance to  the  freedom  fighters  contributes  to 
ttie  Sandinistas'  growir>g  strength.  Mearrwhile, 
the  freedom  fighters  grow  weaker.  Though 
fairty  large  in  number  and  steadily  growing  in 
support,  ttie  freedom  fighters  are  ill-equipped 
to  fight  a  protracted  war  with  ttie  Sandinistas. 
The  Sarxlinistas  know  this,  as  do  ttie  Soviets. 
Witfiout  our  assistance,  ttie  freedom  fighters 
will  most  certainly  lose  this  war  of  attrition. 

The  revolutkjnary  promises  of  a  democratic 
Nicaragua  have  gone  unfulfilled.  The  true  t)e- 
lievers  in  democratic  ideals  were  hoodwinked 
t>y  a  shrewd  bunch  of  Marxist  practitioners. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  today  is  breathe  new 
life  into  the  democratic  vision  marry  Nicara- 
guans  had  in  mind  wtien  ttie  revolution  took 
place  in  1979.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  provide 
ttie  needed  iifebkxsd  whk:h  is  necessary  to 
make  this  vision  a  reality. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  tinie  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

LOWERY]. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  ttie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  vote  on  one  of  ttie  most  difficult 
and  important  foreign  policy  issues  of  our 
time.  The  magnitude  of  this  decision  is  reflect- 
ed in  ttie  unprecedented  amount  of  mail  and 
calls  all  of  us  have  received  from  our  constitu- 
ents. I  have  heard  from  many  constituents 
wtio  stress  ttie  ill-effects  of  Contra  akj  and 
ask  that  we  end  any  assistance  to  these 
rebels.  Conversely,  many  other  citizens  in  my 
district  insist  ttiat  we  continue  supporting  the 
freedom  fighters  and  help  them  with  ttieir 
struggle  for  freedom  and  dem.ocracy.  If  we  ex- 
amine all  the  competing  factors  in  this  debate, 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  soundest  policy  is  to 
support  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua  as  the  best 
means  of  promoting  democracy,  stability,  and 
peace  throughout  Central  America.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons which  led  me  to  this  conclusion. 

Pertiaps  it  is  best  to  examine  ttie  present 
regime  in  Nicaragua,  ascertain  its  system  and 
intents,  and  compare  It  with  United  States 
polk:y  for  the  entire  region.  It  will  then  be  pos- 
sible to  weigh  ttie  various  policy  options  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  and  select  the  one 
ttiat  tiest  promotes  a  free,  democratic,  and 
peaceful  Central  America. 

The  most  alarming  aspect  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  system  is  its  astounding  military  buildup. 
Today,  the  Sandinistas  have  the  largest 
armed  forces  in  Central  America.  Tfiere  are 
active  duty  forces  of  60,000,  with  a  resented 
militia  adding  anottier  50,000  people  in  arms. 
That  is  roughly  110,000  ti-oops  ready  for 
speedy  mobilization.  Aside  from  raw  numljers, 
the  firepower  of  the  Sandinistas  is  unmatched 
in  the  region.  Ttieir  arsenal  includes  150 
tanks,  300  armored  personnel  carriers,  over 
40  helicopters  (including  6  of  the  Soviets'  ad- 
vanced MI-24  Hind  helicopters),  over  200  ar- 
tillery pieces,  and  300  missile  launchers.  Com- 
pare this  with  neightxsring  Honduras  (21,000 
ti^oops)  and  Costa  Rica  (which  has  no  army) 
or  even  to  ttie  1 5,000-sti'ong  Conb-a  rebels, 
and  it  is  evident  ttiat  the  Sandinista  arms 
buikJup  is  offensive  in  nature.  Any  objective 
observer  of  ttiese  facts  must  reach  the  same 
conclusion— that  the  Soviet/Cuban-supplied 
Sandinista  army  far  exceeds  any  defensive 
needs  and  is  offensive  in  nature. 

Many  opponents  of  Conti-a  aid  contend  that 
United  States  hostility  toward  the  Sandinistas 
has  forced  them  to  seek  help  from  the  Soviets 
and  Cubans.  The  facts  do  not  support  this. 
The  United  States,  albeit  belatedly,  cospon- 
sored  and  voted  for  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  [OAS]  resolution  calling  for  the  re- 
placement of  the  Somoza  regime  with  the  co- 
alition opposition  (which  included  the  Sandi- 
nistas). During  ttie  first  18  monttis  of  the  new 


government,  the  United  States  provided  Nica- 
ragua with  100,000  tons  of  food,  some  $116 
millkxi  in  t>ilateral  economy  assistance,  and 
supported  ttie  flow  of  $1  t)illion  from  interna- 
tional lending  institutions.  It  was  only  after  this 
period  (during  the  Carter  presidency),  wtien 
ttie  Sandinistas  imposed  press  censorstiip, 
began  ttieir  military  buikJup,  and  revealed  ties 
to  the  Soviets,  that  the  United  States  cutoff 
aid  to  the  Sandinistas.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, therefore,  ttiat  ttie  Sandinistas  prefer- 
ence for  Soviet  and  Cutian  friendship  was  vol- 
untary in  nature. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  Sandinistas  them- 
selves. Few  now  doubt  the  Mareist-Leninist 
leanings  of  ttie  Sandinistas.  Humt>erto  Ortega, 
Defense  Minister,  put  it  this  way:  "Mandsm- 
Leninism  is  ttie  scientitic  doctrine  that  gukJes 
our  revolution  *  *  *."  Commandants  Bayardo 
Arce,  in  his  speech  to  ttie  political  committee 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Socialist  Party  in  1964  com- 
mented on  ttie  upcoming  elections  in  this 
fashion:  "For  us  then,  the  elections,  viewed 
from  that  perspective,  are  a  nuisance,  just  as 
a  number  of  things  that  make  up  the  reality  of 
our  revolutkjn  are  a  nuisance — In  ttie  future  of 
our  country,  all  changes  through  development 
is  in  ttie  tiands  of  ttie  revolutionary  auttxx- 
ity  •  *  *." 

Unfortunately,  the  Sandinistas  have  backed 
up  ttiese  words  with  actions.  Radk}  and  televi- 
sion news  are  under  government  contiol,  and 
they  broadcast  only  what  the  Sandinistas 
permit.  There  is  only  one  opposition  newspa- 
per. La  Prensa,  and  it  is  govemment-censored 
to  ttie  point  ttiat  publication  must  sometimes 
be  suspended  for  lack  of  news.  On  October 
15,  1985,  the  Sandinistas  suspended  civil  lib- 
erties. Ttie  church,  political  parties,  labor 
unions,  and  ttie  press  were  faced  with  In- 
creased censorship.  The  attack  has  been 
waged  against  all  religious  kieliefs — Jewish, 
Protestant,  and  Catholic.  In  addition,  the  San- 
dinistas ended  the  long-standing  policy  of  ex- 
empting seminarians  from  the  draft  and 
closed  Radio  Catolk:a  on  January  1,  1986. 
Compare  this  grim  reality  to  the  promises  the 
Sandinistas  made  to  the  OAS  for  human 
rights,  political  pluralism,  free  elections,  and  a 
mixed  economy.  The  Sandinistas  record  is 
clear  and  poor. 

In  essence,  we  have  a  militaristic  govern- 
ment ruled  by  self-proclaimed  Marxist-Lenin- 
ists which  extiibits  all  the  traits  of  oppressive 
Communist  regimes.  Is  there  any  ottier  con- 
clusnn  to  draw  except  that  the  Sandinistas 
are  committed  to  ttie  doctrines  of  Lenin? 
Again,  an  objective  observer  must  concede 
that  the  regime  in  Nicaragua  is  antidemocratic, 
pro-Soviet,  and  poses  a  potential  threat  to  the 
entire  region. 

Still,  some  opponents  of  Contra  aid  say  that 
ttiese  facts  are  insufficient  justification  for 
seeking  what  they  see  as  the  ultimate  goal— 
the  military  overthrow  of  the  Sandinistas.  Ttiey 
suggest  that  if  we  leave  the  Sandinistas 
alone,  ttiey  will  tiehave  in  a  peace-loving  way, 
concerned  only  with  the  welfare  of  Nicara- 
guans.  Aside  from  the  historical  inconsisten- 
cies of  applying  this  rationale  to  Communist 
countries,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  specific 
Nicaraguan  behavkx. 

Ttie  Nicaraguan  Govemment  has  embraced 
the  likes  of  Muammar  Oadhafi,  Yasser  Arafat 


and  members  of  ten-orist  organiz/^tions 
throughout  ttie  world,  referring  to  their  shared 
stnjggle.  In  addition  to  this  symbolic  display, 
ttie  Sandinistas  are  akling  ttie  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador.  Since  1979,  the  Salvadoran  insur- 
gents have  relied  on  Nicaragua  for  weapons, 
tiBining,  intelligence,  and  sanctuary— the  guer- 
rilla high  command  is  based  in  Nicaragua. 
There  is  also  evidence  whk:h  suggests  the 
Sandinistas  are  subverting  the  governments  of 
Honduras  and  Colombia. 

Clearly,  then,  the  threat  to  Centt^al  America 
is  real.  The  citizens  in  Nicaragua  face  oppres- 
sion at  home  and  the  neighboring  fragile  de- 
mocracies are  feeling  the  intiusive  arm  of  the 
Sandinista  military  machine.  The  question  now 
becomes:  how  can  the  United  States  best 
attain  the  twofold  goal  of  internal  reconcilia- 
tion for  all  Nicaraguans  and  external  stability 
(ending  Sandinlsta-backed  subversion  in  the 
democracies  of  Centi^al  America)? 

All  of  us  would  like  to  see  this  achieved 
through  peaceful  negotiation.  The  Contadora 
process  and  Church-mediated  talks  offer  the 
best  hope  for  a  lasting  settlement  and  the 
United  States  has  fully  supported  both  these 
approaches.  Since  1981,  the  United  States 
has  sent  over  40  diplomatic  missions  to  Latin 
America  and  has  held  nine  rounds  of  direct 
talks  with  the  Sandinistas.  The  United  States 
maintains  a  standing  offer  to  talk  any  time  the 
Sandinistas  wish  to  discuss  changes  in  four 
principal  areas  of  concern:  Soviet/Cuban 
presence;  military  buildup;  support  for  subver- 
sion; and  internal  reconciliation.  It  is  the  San- 
dinistas who  have  categorically  refused  to 
open  dialog  with  the  rebels— something  Presi- 
dent Duarte  agreed  to  in  El  Salvador. 

Moreover,  the  record  is  replete  with  exam- 
ples of  Sandinista  inti^ansigence  on  Conta- 
dora. For  example,  last  December,  Daniel 
Ortega  proposed  in  writing  to  the  OAS  a  post- 
ponement until  May  1986  of  further  Contadora 
negotiations.  The  OAS  General  Assembly, 
meeting  in  Cartagena,  voted  24  to  1  (Nicara- 
gua) to  recommend  continuation  of  the  negoti- 
ations. The  one  draft  treaty  the  Sandinistas 
dkJ  endorse  contained  no  verification  or  en- 
forcement provisions  for  reducing  military 
stockpiles  and  holding  free  elections.  In  stiort, 
it  is  the  Sandinistas  who  refuse  to  seriously 
negotiate. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  has  agreed  to 
postpone  deliverance  of  offensive  military  ma- 
terials to  the  Contras  for  a  period  of  90  days. 
This  grace  period  will  afford  the  Sandinistas 
yet  another  chance  to  seriously  engage  in 
meaningful  dialog.  In  addition,  a  special  envoy 
will  be  sent  to  ttie  capitals  of  the  Contadora 
and  support  group  nations  urging  a  unified 
effort  for  a  regional  peace  accord.  In  light  of 
past  Sandinista  behavior,  I  believe  this  is  an 
eminently  fair  proposal. 

A  viable  resistance  force,  ever-ready  for  ne- 
gotiation but  also  willing  to  fight,  is  the  best 
hope  for  convincing  the  Sandinistas  ttiat  a  ne- 
gotiated settiement  is  in  their  interest  It  is 
naive  to  believe  the  Sandinistas  will  come  to 
the  peace  table  wittiout  the  impetus  of  a 
viable  Conti^a  force.  Sti^ength  of  United  States 
resolve  in  this  matter  is  critical. 

For  the  reasons  outiined  above,  I  believe 
continued  assistance— both  humanitarian  and 
military— is  in  order.  Before  ending  this  discus- 
sion, however,  I  woukJ  like  to  address  some  of 


the  concerns  often  expressed  by  my  constitu- 
ents. 

The  most  frequently  aired  complaint  is  that 
ttie  Contras  are  unpopular  Somocistas  wtio 
can't  win.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
rebel  force  has  grown  from  3,000  in  1981  to 
15,000  to  20,000  today.  The  opposition  in- 
cludes people  from  all  walks  of  life  including  a 
large  number  of  campesinos.  While  some  of 
the  Contras  are  undoubtedly  ex-Guardia,  ttie 
vast  majority  are  ordinary  citizens  disillusioned 
with  the  Sandinistas.  Moreover,  the  three 
leaders  of  ttie  United  Nicaraguan  Opposi- 
tion—Adolfo  Calero,  Arturo  Cnjz,  and  Alfonso 
Robeto— all  fought  to  overthrow  Somoza.  In 
essence,  the  Contras  are  a  growing  force  of 
peasants,  shopkeepers,  with  Somocistas  com- 
prising a  smaller  and  smaller  percentage  of 
this  group. 

To  ttiose  who  say  the  Conti-as  can't  win,  I 
agree  that  yes,  unarmed  they  can't  win.  They 
certainly  can't  be  expected  to  win  by  lying 
down  in  front  of  Sandinista  tanks.  Philippines- 
style.  Under  Leninist  regimes,  Philippine  and 
Solidartty  approaches  do  not  fare  well.  Nor  do 
vastly  out-gunned,  out-trained  guerrilla  armies 
do  well  against  Cuban-Soviet-st/le  military  ma- 
chines. The  Contt^as  cannot  win  the  way  North 
Vietitam  won  in  South  Vietnam.  However,  they 
can  win  in  the  way  the  Sandinistas  won  in  Ma- 
nagua—not by  rolling  over  the  Sandinista 
army,  but  by  controlling  the  countiyside,  gain- 
ing popular  support,  and  forcing  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  recognize  that  their  oppressive  and  sub- 
versive policies  are  untenable. 

Another  frequent  statement  is  that  the  Hka- 
raguans  held  elections  and  that  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  worked  their  will.  The  facts  say  oth- 
erwise. 

Opposition  candkJates  were  han^ssed  and 
censored  from  La  Prensa  and,  not  surprising- 
ly, the  govemment  controlled  media  did  not 
carry  opposition  statements.  As  the  New  YofV 
Times  put  it: 

Only  the  naive  believe  that  Sunday's  elec- 
tion in  Nicaragua  was  democratic  or  legiti- 
mizing proof  of  the  Sandinistas'  popularity. 
The  result  was  ordained  when  opposition 
parties  tamely  accepted  terms  that  barred 
them  from  power.  .  .  . 

A  furttier  concern  often  aired  is  that  we 
can't  afford  this  $100  million.  It  must  be  noted 
that  this  is  a  ti^ansfer  of  existing  funds  and  re- 
quires no  new  appropriations.  In  addition,  if 
this  is  a  legitimate  security  concem,  which  I 
believe  it  is,  then  this  amount  is  trivial. 

The  last  argument  that  opponents  of  contra 
aid  cite  is  that  Central  America  does  not  sup- 
port United  States  assistance  to  the  freedom 
fighters.  A  recent  Costa  Rican  gallup  poll  indi- 
cates wkJespread  local  support  for  United 
States  efforts  in  the  region.  As  for  publk: 
statements  by  Latin  leaders  in  opposition  to 
the  United  States,  I  offer  this  explanation— 
what  do  you  expect?  Costa  Rica,  a  country 
with  no  army,  faces  a  100,000  plus  force 
across  its  border.  Does  one  expoct  Costa 
Rica  publkrfy  to  come  out  in  support  of  over- 
ttirowing  its  neighbor,  given  an  isolationist 
U.S.  Congress  and  a  rising  military  power  in 
Nicaragua?  But  many  leaders  of  these  fledg- 
ling democracies  told  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion that  they  want  the  United  States  to  help 
the  Conti^as  and  control  the  growing  threat  of 
Managua. 


It  is  absolutely  vital  for  all  Americans  to  pin- 
point the  issue  at  hand.  The  history  of  Nicara- 
gua, and  indeed  all  of  Central  America,  has 
been  one  of  military  dictatorship,  widespread 
depravation  and  poverty.  In  fairness  to  the 
Sandinistas,  it  must  be  acknowledged  tfiat 
they  have  implemented  modest  Improvements 
in  health  care  and  education.  However,  ttiese 
gains  do  not,  in  themselves,  justify  their  mas- 
sive military  txjildup,  their  oppression  at  home, 
and  their  subversion  abroad.  Moreover,  more 
substantial  social  gains  have  t}een  made  in 
the  neighboring  democracies  of  Honduras  and 
El  Salvador. 

The  issue  at  hand  is  whether  the  United 
States  will  ignore  a  substantial  segment  of 
Nicaraguans — arguably  a  majority— who  seek 
to  restore  their  revolution.  Those  brave  men 
and  women  fighting  the  Sandinistas  are  risk- 
ing their  lives  for  privileges  which  many  Ameri- 
cans take  for  granted.  The  issue  is  whether 
the  United  States  will  cutoff  the  freedom  fight- 
ers and  watch  them  whither  away  as  the  San- 
dinistas consolklate  their  conti^ol  and  continue 
to  wori<  on  their  neighbors.  This  issue  is  too 
important  and  the  need  for  action  too  great 
for  ttie  Congress  not  to  act. 

If  we  do  not  strengtfien  the  resistance  now, 
our  worry  in  the  future  will  be  a  very  different 
one— a  far  more  serious  one.  Our  worry  will 
be  a  Soviet  and  Cuban  base  on  ttie  mainland 
of  Latin  America,  a  regime  whose  consdkJat- 
ed  power  will  allow  it  to  spread  and  directly 
threaten  Mexican  oil  fields,  ttie  Panama  Canal 
and  Caribbean  shipping  lanes.  And  nothing  is 
more  likely  to  force  American  military  interven- 
tion than  the  consolidation  of  an  aggressive, 
highly  militarized,  pro-Soviet  regime  in  the 
area.  The  contras  want  to  do  their  own  fight- 
ing. Cut  them  off,  and  the  only  body  in  the 
hemisphere  able  to  resti-ain  the  Sandinistas 
will  be  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  request  for  assistance  to  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Packard]  • 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume 
to  the  gentlewomen  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mrs.  Schneider]. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  decide  in  the  House 
today— whether  to  approve  aid  to  the  Conti'as 
or  deny  it— will  affect  the  political  future  of 
that  nation  and  of  the  entire  Centi-al  American 
regkjn. 

Moreover,  it  will  seriously  affect  the  security 
of  the  United  States  in  this  hemisphere  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Certainly,  from  an  ideological  standpoint, 
the  hope  of  democracy  as  opposed  to  Daniel 
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Ortega's  Mandst-Lenist  mir.vy  regime,  is  criti- 
caL 

But  even  more  fundamental,  and  what  I  per- 
sonaJty  perceive  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in 
this  debate,  is  the  fact  tttat  the  Sandinista 
government  threatens  to  destabilize  Central 
America  and  ultimately  ttie  entire  hemisphere. 
The  massive  ftow  of  Soviet-Cutjan  amis  and 
matenel  into  Nicaragua — now  estimated  at  ap- 
pronmateiy  $500  mi»ior>— is  no  secret  A  gov- 
ernment supported  by  Soviets  and  Cubans  is 
bound  to  be  a  source  of  constfmt  instability  in 
a  region  of  ftodgling  democracies,  many  of 
which  are  weak  miiitanfy.  It  tooi(  Daniel  Orte- 
ga's flight  to  Moscow  a  few  days  after  tfie 
Contra  aid  vote  last  year  to  dramatize  tf>e 
Soviet  connection,  and  since  ttiat  time,  the  sit- 
uation has  not  changed.  Neighbonng  coun- 
tries in  the  region — Honduras.  El  Salvador. 
Costa  Rica — regard  tt>e  Sandinista  govern- 
ment as  a  senous  military  threat  to  their  sov- 
ereignty. 

I  don't  think  anyone— Republican  or  Demo- 
crat—couM  argue  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  a  vital  interest  in  preventing  the 
establishment  of  a  Soviet  t>ase  in  Nicaragua. 
Vet  my  colleagues  wfx}  oppose  this  akj  pack- 
age offer  no  alternative  solution. 

They  place  their  faith  in  a  dipkjmatic  proc- 
ess ttiat  in  my  view,  is  doomed  to  failure  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  a  key  partKipant.  the 
Ortega  government 

Mr.  Ortega  arxj  his  associates  gained  power 
through  force  of  arms  arxl  ttiey  are  not  going 
to  relinquish  that  power,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part  because  of  ttw  Contadora  process.  The 
Sandinistas  understand  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only— force.  And  they  will  not  seriously 
negotiate  until  tfiey  are  forced  to  do  so. 

A  democratic  Nicaragua  is  the  only  hope 
that  ttiis  threat  will  not  matehaJize.  This  is  a 
goal  worthy  of  support  and  tfiose  willing  to 
fight  for  ttie  cause  are  deserving  of  American 
support  Ttiank  you. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fblds]. 

Blr.  FIELDS.  Blr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  dear  to  me  ttiat  if 
client  njlers  of  the  Soviet  Union  obtain  exter- 
nal assistance  to  maintain  ttieir  rule,  certainly 
those  citizens  who  are  deprived  of  liberty  have 
the  right  to  ask  for  external  assistance  to  re- 
claim it 

The  Sandinistas'  military  buildup  in  Nicara- 
gua and  their  dependence  upon  Soviet  bloc 
and  Cuban  security  advisers  began  shortly 
after  Anastasio  Somoza  was  ousted  and 
before  the  advent  of  anti-Sandinista  military 
operations.  Since  1979,  the  Sandinistas  have 
received  at  least  S500  million  in  military  assist- 
ance from  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  There 
are  6.000  to  7,500  Cuban  military  and  civilian 
advisera  in  Nicaragua  In  addHion,  ttiere  are 
about  300  other  advisers  from  the  Soviet  bloc, 
Ubya.  and  the  PLO.  The  Sandinntas  have  re- 
ceived sophisticated  Soviet  military  hardware, 
Inckjding  ttie  formidable  Hind  helicopter  gun- 
ships.  Cuban  military  advisers  are  found  down 
to  the  company  level  and  are  playing  an  irv 
CTMaing  operational  role,  including  the  piloting 
o(  ttie  Hind  heKcoptora  suppliad  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 


Those  who  contend  ttiat  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment in  Nwaragua  is  a  legitimate  goverrv 
ment  sustained  by  the  people,  need  only  look 
at  the  facts  to  see  ttiat  it  is  not.  Its  power  is 
sustained  ttvough  represskvi,  foreign  assist- 
ance and  ttKwe  wtw  are  bent  on  securing 
Nicaragua  as  a  Communist  stronghoW  on  the 
Amencan  Continent 

Let  ttiere  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
wtiat  ttie  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas are.  Statements  by  the  Sandinistas  and 
ttieir  allies  piainiy  spell  it  out 

On  July  19,  1981,  Tomas  Borge,  the  Sandi- 
nista Minister  of  Interior,  sakJ,  "This  revolution 
goes  beyond  our  borders.  Our  revolution  was 
always  Internationalist  *  *  *" 

On  Septemt)er  1.  1984.  Cotonel  Muammar 
Oadhafi  was  quoted  as  saying,  "Libyan  fight- 
ers, arms,  and  backing  to  ttie  Nk»raguan 
people  have  reached  ttiem  because  ttiey  fight 
with  us.  They  fight  America  on  its  own 
ground." 

Sandinista  leaders  and  PLO  leader  Yasir 
Arafat  have  voiced  their  sympattiy  for  each 
other  {tfid  ttieir  common  cause,  as  Tomas 
Borge  did  in  1980,  saying,  "We  say  to  our 
brottier  Arafat  ttiat  Nicaragua  is  his  land  and 
ttie  PLO  cause  is  ttie  cause  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas." 

Before  coming  to  power,  the  Sandinista  rev- 
olutionaries promised  that  ttiey  woukj  hokj 
free  electkxis,  guarantee  tiuman  rights  and 
remain  nonaligned  in  foreign  policy.  They  have 
betrayed  ttieir  many  promises.  In  early  1980, 
the  Sandinistas  signed  an  accord  with 
Moscow  and  ratified  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. In  1980,  ttie  Sandinistas  reneged 
on  its  promise  to  hokJ  elections,  announcing 
instead  ttiat  elections  would  not  take  place 
and  banned  electoral  activities  until  1984.  On 
October  15.  1985,  ttie  Sandinistas  extended 
restrictions  on  fundamental  civil  rights  guaran- 
teed in  ttie  Statute  of  Rights  and  Guarantees 
of  Nicaraguans.  The  October  crackdown  for- 
malizes de  facto  Sandinista  restrictions  on 
civil  liberties  that  have  been  imposed  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  severity  since  ttie  Sandinistas 
came  to  power  in  1979.  Some  of  the  same 
people  wtio  fought  tyranny  under  Somoza  are 
now  fighting  repression  at  ttie  hands  of  ttie 
Sandinistas. 

Let  ttiere  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  ttie 
extent  to  which  ttie  Sandinistas  have  gone  to 
deny  ttieir  people  basic  civil  rights.  Some  of 
the  rights  and  freedoms  wtiich  have  been  sus- 
pended include.  Freedom  of  information,  free- 
dom of  expression,  right  of  peaceful  assem- 
bly, right  to  a  tiial  and  freedom  from  art>itrary 
interference  in  personal  life,  family,  home,  and 
correspondence,  Cattiolk»,  protestants,  and 
Jews  have  been  ttie  target  of  severe  religkxis 
harassment  and  persecution  as  part  of  ttie 
Sandinista  policy  to  supplant  ttie  teachings  of 
ttiese  religions  witti  ttie  Mandst-Leninist  doc- 
trine of  the  Sandinistas. 

According  to  accounts  from  ex-prisonera, 
ex-Sandinistas,  Nicaraguan  defense  lawyers, 
and  relief  agencies,  ttiere  are  approximately 
11,000  to  13,000  political  prisoners  being  hekj 
wittiin  ttie  prison  network  operated  by  ttie 
Sandinista  regime.  The  Sandinista  military 
atong  witti  State  Security  Forces  have  indis- 
criminately Imprisoned  political  opponents  of 
ttie  Sandinista  government  since  ttie  begirv 
ning  of  1960.  Accounts  gathered  from  former 


political  prisoners  describe  a  policy  by  ttie 
Sandinista  polne  and  security  forces  of  using 
systematic  means  of  torture  to  extiact  infor- 
mation from  civilian  prisoners,  intimidate  ttiose 
who  oppose  ttie  government  and  weaken  the 
resistance  of  ttie  opposition. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing ttiat  more  ttian  400,000  Nk^raguans  fiave 
fled  ttieir  countiy  between  1979  a.'-d  1985. 
Ttiese  people  have  fled  Nrcaragua  to  escape 
ttiis  terror  and  thousands  more  stand  ready  to 
flee,  both  in  Nk:aragua  and  throughout  ttie 
region,  if  ttiis  terror  imposed  by  ttie  Sandinista 
regime  is  alk>wed  to  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttie  President  and  I  have  a 
commitment  to  democracy  in  Nnaragua.  Ttie 
people  in  Centi-al  America  are  waiting  for  Con- 
gress to  make  up  its  mind  as  to  whether  it  is 
also  committed  to  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 
Negotiations  have  failed  and  only  provide  the 
Sandinistas  ttie  necessary  time  to  complete 
ttieir  consolidation  of  power  in  ttie  regk>n.  We 
cannot  abandon  ttie  brave  men  and  women— 
ttie  b-ade  unk>nists,  ctiurch  people,  business- 
men and  women,  ttie  farmers  and  ordinary 
citizens  who  are  stiuggling.  both  from  within 
and  from  exile  for  ttie  freedoms  for  whrch  ttiey 
waged  a  valiant  revolution  in  1979.  They  do 
not  ask  us  to  fight  the  figtit  for  ttiem,  ttiey  only 
ask  ttiat  we  help  even  out  the  odds  against 
ttiem. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Col.  Wil- 
liam Barrett  Travis  and  187  brave  men  stood 
outnumtiered  and  outgunned  at  the  Alamo. 
There,  Cotonel  Travis  drew  a  line  in  the  sand 
to  see  who  wouW  stay  and  fight  witti  him.  Mr. 
Ctiairman,  now  is  ttie  time  for  us  to  draw  ttie 
line  in  ttie  sand.  Ttie  question  remains,  are  we 
for  democracy,  or  are  we  not? 

Mr.  BRCXJMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  jrield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wkbkr]. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  personal  observation  on  akl  to 
ttie  Nk»raguan  Contias.  I  am  one  of  ttie  few 
Members  of  the  House  presentty  serving  wfio 
served  during  ttie  period  of  our  sk>w  but 
steady  descent  into  ttie  quagmire  of  the  Viet- 
namese civil  war. 

There  may  be  those  wtw  dismiss  any  com- 
parison between  Vietnam  and  Nk:aragua  as 
ancient  history  or  as  being  inelevant  to 
present  day  circumstances.  But  ttie  similari- 
ties betiiveen  Vietnam  and  Nrcaragua  are  strik- 
ing and  we  are  still  living  with  ttie  tiagic  re- 
sults of  our  experience  In  Vietnam. 

In  South  Vietiiam,  a  nation  about  which  we 
knew  littte,  we  propped  up  government  after 
government  each  lacking  in  any  political  legiti- 
macy and  each  failing  to  win  ttie  supoport  of 
ttie  people  of  Soutti  Vietiiam.  We  understand 
the  power  of  nationalism  in  Vietnam  and  ttie 
desire  of  ttie  Vietiiamese  people  to  rid  ttieir 
nation  of  forces  from  foreign  powers.  Our  mHi- 
tary  advisers  in  Soutti  Vietnam  grew  into  mili- 
tary battalk>ns,  and  wtien  we  found  ttiat  ttie 
Soutti  Vietnamese  military  couWn't  carry  Uie 
fight  ttiese  battalk>ns  became  military  dM- 
skxis.  We  had  a  President  who  became  ob- 
sessed witti  a  domino  ttieory  which  held  that 
is  South  Vietnam  toppled,  all  of  the  Souttieast 


Asia  would  fall  to  a  Communist  force  directed 
from  China  and  Moscow.  In  ttie  end,  we  skied 
witti  a  decaying  political,  social,  and  economic 
class  against  a  popular  mass  movement  and 
we  lost 

Witti  Nttaragua,  again  a  nation  about  wh«h 
ttie  American  people  real^  know  very  littte,  we 
are  propping  up  a  counterrevolutionary  force 
whfch  has  no  political  legitimacy  and  very  littte 
if  any,  popular  support  among  ttie  people  of 
Nicaragua.  We  are  again  underestimating  the 
spirit  of  nationalism  among  ttie  Nk^raguan 
people  and  their  deep-rooted  suspickjn  of  the 
powerful  Yanqui  from  the  nortti.  We,  again, 
are  supporting  the  forces  of  reaction  against  a 
popular  mass  movement  We,  again,  have  a 
PreskJent  wtio  is  obsessed  with  a  red  menace 
whteh.  he  believes,  is  directed  from  Moscow 
and  whch,  he  maintains,  will  sweep  up  to  the 
southern  borders  of  ttie  United  States  if  ttie 
Sandinista  regime  is  not  eliminated.  We, 
again,  are  finding  ttiat  ttie  forces  whk:h  we  are 
supporting  are  unable,  on  ttieir  own.  to  win  a 
military  vkrtory.  U.S.  military  advisers  whk:h  will 
be  attached  to  ttie  Conto-a  forces  will,  I  fear, 
be  augmented  by  U.S.  military  forces  once  ttie 
administration  comes  to  accept  the  fact  ttiat 
the  Contras,  by  themselves,  will  be  unable  to 
overthrow  ttie  Sandinistas. 

Unlike  Vietiiam,  however,  I  believe  ttiat 
United  States  military  forces,  after  paying  a 
price,  will  be  able  to  conquer  ttie  Nk:araguan 
Armed  Forces.  But  we  will  learn  ttiat  we  will 
never  be  able  to  conquer  the  spirit  of  ttie  Nw- 
araguan  people  and  they  will  hate  us  for  occu- 
pying, again,  ttieir  nation. 

History  ia  a  teacher,  and  if  we  fail  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  history,  then  we  are 
destined  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
Let  us  not  relive  our  sad  experience  of 
Vietnam  through  a  dirty  war  in  Nicaragua. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chaimrian,  one  of  ttie 
most  obvk>us  aspects  in  ttiis  debate  is  ttiat  to 
a  very  large  degree  It  is  fi'snkly  partisan.  Ttie 
[)enxx3ats,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are 
strongly  opposed  to  providkig  akj  to  ttie  anti- 
Communist  groups  in  Nk^aragua:  while  ttie  Re- 
publicans, also  witti  few  exceptions,  support 
ttie  Presktonf  8  initiatives. 

But  It  has  not  always  been  ttius  in  ttie  kxig 
history  of  our  Nation.  On  ttie  [Semocrattc  side 
of  the  aisle  I  daresay  an  overwhelming  maiori- 
ty  of  Democrats— if  you  ask  ttiem  virho  is  ttieir 
most  revered  Presklent— will  say  Harry 
Truman. 

But  I  wonder  how  many  of  ttiese  mam- 
bar»— who  are  determinedly  resisting  ttio 
pleas  of  the  White  House  In  ttiis  debata-ra- 
mambar  ttiat  one  of  PraakJent  Tmman's  moat 
courageous  and  most  effacttve  achiavemanta 
was  virtually  a  mirror  image  of  what  Praaidant 
Raagan  is  asking  ttiis  99tti  Congraaa  to  ap- 
pro^ 

Whan  Praaidant  Tmman  took  ovar  ttia  Na- 
tton's  leadership  foltowing  ttie  daatti  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  his  first  official  contact  wNh 
ttia  Soviets  was  at  ttia  Potadam  Confarenca 
outsida  East  Bartin.  Mr.  Tnjman  cama  back 
home  deeply  pteased  ttiat  ha  had  achlaved  a 
warm,  paraonal  ralatk)nshlp  wtth  Marshall 
Stalin  and  ragularty  rafarrad  to  him  as  "good, 
old  Unde  Joa." 

But  It  didn't  take  vary  kxig  before  ttiat  form 
of  addraaa  for  the  Soviet  dtotator  was  ra- 
placad  by  soma  of  tha  mora  colorful  languaga 
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Mr.  Tmman 
dander  up. 

At  Potsdam  Stalin  had  agreed  to  get  his 
Red  army  forces  out  of  he  Azerbaijan  distilct 
of  Iran,  whteh— during  the  war— had  been  ttie 
narrow,  southern  corndor  ttirough  which 
United  States  lend-liase  materials  had 
reached  ttie  Soviet  Ur  yn.  But  Harry  Truman 
suddentty  discovered  iiat  "good,  oM  Joe" 
had  been  dragging  hi ,  heels  in  Iran.  Tnxnan 
believed  that  promises  shoukj  be  lived  up  to. 
He  gave  Joseph  Stalin  a  piece  of  his  mind; 
and  in  short  order,  ttie  Soviet  ti-oops  were  out 
of  AzertMiijan,  ttxxigh  subsequentty  ttiey  went 
back  in. 

But  that  was  only  the  beginning  Before 
long  Mr.  Tmman  was  adviseo  ttiat  Communist 
agents— and  armed  guemllas— were  moving 
in  In  force  to  take  over  tvw)  other  countiies  ad- 
jacent to  ttie  Soviet  Unk)n— Greece,  ttie  an- 
cient birthplace  of  democracy,  and  Turt<ey. 
This  is  very  much  ttie  same  way  the  Soviets 
are  taking  over  Nk»ragua  behind  ttie  cover  of 
the  Communist  Sandinistas  and  what  ttiey  had 
tiled  to  do  in  Granada  but  fortunately  failed. 

Once  again  Mr.  Tmman  got  his  dander  up. 
The  President  went  before  a  joint  seaak>n  of 
Congress  on  March  12,  1947— nearty  39 
years  to  the  day— and  called  on  Congress  to 
appropriate  funds  to  both  Greece  and 
Turkey — not  just  humanitarian  akj,  but  also 
military  akj  to  enable  both  countiies  to  pre- 
sent ttieir  integrity  and  wipe  out  effectively 
ttie  inskjious  Communist  infiltration  coming 
from  Yugoslavia  and  Albania.  And  ttie  peril  to 
us  after  39  years  has  moved  within  just  2  driv- 
ing hours  on  ttie  Nortti  American  Continent 
from  ttie  borders  of  ttie  United  States. 

If  you  have  visited  Greece  you  have  seen 
ttie  statija  of  PraakJent  Tumian  whteh  ttie 
people  of  Greece  erected  to  express  ttieir 
deep  gratitiide  to  ttiat  courageous  and  outspo- 
ken Presklent  for  his  decisive  action  in  ena- 
bling Qraaca  to  praaerva  her  historical  democ- 
racy and  drive  out  ttia  Communist  subvartars. 

I  have  niNW  heard  a  single  Democrat  who 
ever  faulted  Hany  Tmman  for  saving  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

So  why  is  It  I  wonder,  ttiat  what  Harry 
Tmman  was  courageous  enough  to  do  in 
1947— and  was  made  poaaK>la,  by  ttie  way. 
wttti  ttie  broad  support  ttiat  he  got  fiom  ttiat 
terrible  Republican  aOtti  Congraaa— a  Demo- 
cratic 99th  Congraaa  now  appears  to  be  turn- 
ing down  a  vary  aimHar  initiative  to  enaure 
fraadom  and  aalf-govamment  in  place  of 
Communist  oppraaaton  on  ttia  North  American 
Continent 

IncMantally,  both  laadara  learned  the  true 
meaning  of  communiam  through  sad  axpari- 
anca  and  botti  fought  It  bravely  and  affacttva- 
ly— PraakJent  Tmman  In  ttioaa  aarty  days  in 
ttia  Whita  Houaa,  and  PraakJent  Raagan  aa  a 
result  of  hia  axpartancas  witti  Communist  pan- 
atratk)n  of  ttw  Screen  Actors'  Quikj. 

As  ttia  phltoaophar  Qaorge  Santayana  put 
It  Thoaa  who  are  unwilling  to  laam  from  ttia 
mistakas  of  histioy  are  condemned  to  repeat 


Mr.  Chairman,  waaratoMthiawHIbaavary 
ckjaa  vote  on  ttia  matter  of  Contra  aid.  Lat  ma 
)utt  aay  ttiat,  If  all  ttioaa  Damocrata  who  dalm 
Harry  Truman  aa  ttiair  political  hero  will  emu- 
late what  Harry  Tmman  urged  Congraaa  in 
1947  to  do  In  stopping  oommunlam  m  tha 


MadKarranaan  and  will  support  PraakJent  Rea- 
gan's very  similar  plea  to  stop  communism  on 
our  own  North  American  Continent  ttie  bill  we 
argue  here  today  is  bound  to  pass  by  a  wkJa 
margin. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chaimian.  akJ  to  ttia 
Contras  has  become  a  big  issue:  $100  mHlton 
of  reprogrammed  funding  wouW  seem  at  first 
glance  to  be  a  modest  sum,  but  ttie  President 
has  given  ttiis  proposal  prime  importance  and 
urgency.  Nahjratly,  opponents  have  given  it 
equal  importance. 

The  PreskJent  has  spelled  out  ttie  ttvaat  in 
stark  terms  on  television  Ntearagua  Is  a  small 
country  with  minimal  resources,  tKrt  he  sees  it 
as  s  mainland  foottiold  for  communism  arvJ  a 
source  for  the  spread  of  revolution  and  terror 
in  Centi'al  America. 

Nobody  has  a  good  word  for  ttie  Sandinista 
government  It  is  Communist  and  highly  re- 
pressive. Its  advisors  from  other  ComrrHjnist 
countries,  its  substantial  military  preaenoe. 
and  Its  aggressive  attitude  have  made  neigh- 
boring countries  understandably  nervous. 

Opponenu  of  ttie  proposal  have  been  ap- 
parentty  willing  to  stipulate  ttiat  ttie  Sandinis- 
tas are  nasty  and  dangerous,  but  have  no 
practical  solutions  to  contain  ttiem.  to  change 
ttieir  behavkx.  or  to  root  ttiem  out  I  am  ttou- 
bled  by  ttie  fact  ttiat  exti-eme-left  dtetatorships 
never  exit  gracefully.  Unlike  rightwing  dictator- 
ships, whteh,  in  Latin  America,  often  fade 
away.  Communist  dictators  have  to  go  out 
feet  first 

What  bothers  me  about  ttie  PraskJent's  pro- 
posal is  ttiat  I  don't  ttiink  ttiat  ttie  Contias  are 
a  force  sufficent  to  remove  a  ttKeat  as  maa- 
sive  as  ttie  Presklent  describes.  The  Contraa 
have  been  in  place  for  years  without  attracting 
many  recruits,  or  even  much  attention  for  ttiat 
matter.  An  extra  $100  millton  woukJ  seem  un- 
likely to  make  ttiem  much  stt^onger,  or  to  bring 
the  Sandinistas  to  ttieir  knees 

To  Ns  credit,  the  President  has  been  co- 
operative and  accommodation  about  being 
willing  to  hoW  up  most  of  the  funds  pending 
90  days  more  of  negotiations  witti  specifically 
stated  objections.  The  funds  won't  be  avail- 
able until  ttiose  negotiations  have  not  been 
aucoaaaful.  His  proposed  Executive  order, 
worked  out  after  discusstens  witti  s  group  of 
Congraamen.  makes  his  overall  propoaal  more 
axtiactiva. 

This  additional  proposal  of  ttie  PraakJent. 
aaems  to  be  ck)se  to  a  proposal  ttie  House 
Democrat  leadership  is  now  sate  to  be  willing 
to  schedule  in  mte-Aprtl.  This  narrowing  of  dif- 
ferences is  not  uncommon  in  issues  of  this 
kind  In  whteh  ttie  PreskJent  has  taken  such  a 
stiong  position.  The  Ntearagua  problem  is  one 
on  whteh  ttiere  shoukJ  be  a  national  oonaarv 
sua  rattier  ttian  a  narrow  partiaan  majority. 

Unfortunately,  ttia  Houaa  majority  has  ra- 
fuaad  to  allow  amendments  so  ttiat  ttus  body 
might  reach  such  a  consensus. 

While  I  do  baliava  ttiat  ttia  proposal  wHl  be 
Inaffacttva  It  will  at  least  be  a  hoteing  action. 
Tha  altamativa  of  a  negative  vote  exposes  ttia 
Contras  and  leaves  us  wittiout  any  poNcy.  I 
ttilnk  It  la  unfortunate  ttiat  botti  skies  are  dug 
In  ao  deeply. 

Whan  all  ia  aald  today,  I  coma  to  savaral 
conduaiona.  I  don't  Hka  ttia  propoaal  of  tha 
PraakJent  and  I  don't  Hka  ttw  klaa  of  voting 
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down  the  only  proposal  before  this  House, 
and  one  on  which  the  President  has  staked 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  FORO  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
540,  the  Prestderrt's  request  for  $100  million 
for  aid  to  ttie  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

I  recognize  that  ttie  Sandinista  regime  tuts 
grown  increasingly  repressive  and  has  sought 
to  consolidate  its  po¥»er  further.  Regardless, 
the  issue  remains  how  we  should  deal  with 
this  regime  The  President  seeks  to  use  mili- 
tary assistance  to  solve  tt>e  problems  In  Cen- 
tral America  through  violence  and  bloodsf>ed. 
I  prefer  ttiat  ttie  United  States  pursue  negotia- 
tions and  diplomacy  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  Central  America,  as  urged  by  our  democrat- 
k:  allies  in  the  regkxi. 

First  I  feel  that  It  is  necessary  to  put  tt)e  sit- 
uatkxi  in  Nk:aragua  into  tt>e  proper  perspec- 
tive. Nk:aragua  is  a  natk>n  with  an  area  slightly 
less  than  that  of  ttie  State  of  Alabama  and 
has  a  populatk>n  of  3  million — just  about  ttie 
same  number  as  Wayne  and  Macomb  Coun- 
ties In  Mk:higan. 

It  is  also  Important  to  take  a  ck)se  look  at 
exactly  who  are  ttie  Cont^dS  and  what  ttie 
United  States  wouM  t)e  suprx-ling  should  the 
Congress  approve  this  akj.  First,  ttie  Contras 
are  equally,  if  not  more,  at)usive  of  human 
rights  than  ttie  Sandinistas.  Ttie  administratK>n 
has  attempted  to  deemptiasize  ttie  txutality  of 
ttie  Contras.  However,  ttie  reports  of  human 
rights  abuses  by  ttie  Contras  are  too  frequent, 
too  widespread  and  too  well  documented  by 
unt}iased  observers  to  t)e  ignored. 

One  of  ttie  primary  tactics  of  ttie  main 
Contra  group  [FDN]  is  to  attack  arry  organs 
ttiat  it  views  as  part  of  ttie  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. Ttiese  targets  indude  agricultural  col- 
lectives, health  clinks,  and  schools.  Ttie  un- 
fortunate result  has  t>een  ttie  deaths  of  inno- 
cent civilians. 

In  additkjn,  ttie  military  leadership  of  ttie 
FDN  Is  dominated  by  former  members  of  So- 
moza's  t}rutal  and  hated  National  Guard.  Last 
year  46  of  ttie  top  48  military  leaders  of  the 
FDN  were  former  Natkjnal  Guardsmen.  Al- 
ttioogh  ttie  administratksn  has  noted  ttiat  ttie 
overall  percentage  of  FDN  memtwrs  who  are 
former  National  Guard  members  is  relatively 
small,  ttie  PreskJent  has  refused  to  recognize 
ttiat  ttiese  members  of  Somoza's  security 
force  continue  to  dominate  the  miltiary  hier- 
achy  of  ttie  FDN.  This  is  one  of  ttie  primary 
reasons  why  the  Contras  lack  popular  support 
in  Nk:aragua. 

The  Contras  are  furttier  plagued  by  serious 
factional  divisions  and  an  inability  of  the  fac- 
tions to  work  together  The  FDN  is  but  one  of 
many  guerrilla  groups.  A  second  maior  group 
under  ttie  leadership  of  Eden  Pastora,  a  one- 
time Sandinista,  has  refused  to  work  with  ttie 
FDN  because  of  ttie  extensive  presence  of 
ex-(^tional  Guardsmen. 

In  addition  to  being  factionally  divided,  ttie 
Contras  are  also  militarily  weak.  Estimates  in- 
dkate  ttiat  ttie  Contra  currently  number 
13,000  to  14,000  soldiers.  However,  upward 
of  70  percent  of  ttie  FDN  Contias  have  not 
left  Horxkiras  since  October.  Only  6,000  Con- 
tras have  recently  operated  in  Nk^ragua. 
Even  with  U.S.  akJ,  the  Contras  wouM  be  in 
no  position  to  challenge  ttie  Sandinistas  mili- 
tarily. 


Instead  of  provkJing  $100  millkxi  to  ttie 
Conti'as,  ttie  United  States  should  push  ongo- 
ing diptomatic  efforts  of  our  Centi^al  and  South 
American  allies.  In  January  ttie  leaders  of  ttie 
Contadora  group  issued  wtiat  has  tiecome 
known  as  ttie  Caraballeda  statement  calling 
for  ttie  "termination  of  external  support  to  ttie 
irregular  forces  operating  in  ttie  regkxi."  This 
Is  just  the  latest  in  a  series  of  ongoing  efforts 
by  ttie  Contadora  group  to  achieve  a  regk>nal 
peace  plan. 

The  nations  supporting  this  effort  include 
Panama,  Mexkx),  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil,  Peru,  and  Uniguay.  all  of  wtiKh 
are  members  of  ttie  Contadora  or  ttie  Conta- 
dora support  groups.  Ttie  latest  statement  has 
also  be<en  endorsed  by  ottier  nations  in  Cen- 
tral America.  This  action  has  txeattied  fresh 
life  into  ttie  Contadora  process.  To  approve 
ttie  Presklent's  request  wouM  slam  shut  ttie 
door  on  a  potential  peaceful  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  times  of  tight  budgetary 
constraints  and  ttie  guillotine  of  Gramm- 
Rudman,  ttiere  are  much  wiser  uses  of  $100 
millkxi.  The  Presklent's  request  Is  cloaked  in 
ttie  guise  of  a  transfer  of  already  appropriated 
funds  from  Pentagon  ammunition  accounts. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  made  it  clear 
ttiat  ttie  admlnistratkxi  intends  to  make  up  ttie 
money  in  ammunition  accounts  from  unappro- 
priated and  unauthorized  funds.  There  are 
only  two  possible  sources  for  this  funding. 
Eittier  $100  millk)n  can  t)e  added  to  ttie  defrcit 
or  $100  millkxi  more  can  be  cut  from  domes- 
tic programs.  If  we  were  to  approve  any  addi- 
tional funding,  I  would  prefer  to  see  this 
money  added  to  child  nutrition,  educatkxi  or 
job-ti-aining  programs — programs  that  have 
been  devastated  by  budget  cuts  and  ttiat  will 
provkJc  concrete  tienefits  to  our  Nation's  citi- 
zens. 

In  closing,  I  feel  compelled  to  comment  on 
ttie  tenor  of  det>ate  on  this  issue  and,  in  par- 
ticular, some  statements  from  the  administi'a- 
tion  questioning  ttie  patriotism  of  opponents  of 
Contra  aid.  In  my  22  years  on  ttie  House,  I 
have  never  heard  such  personal,  red  t>aiting 
attacks  as  those  we  have  tieard  from  ttie 
White  House  over  ttie  past  month.  I  served  in 
uniform  in  tinro  wars— WorkJ  War  II  and  ttie 
Korean  war.  I  resent  any  lmplk:ation  ttiat  I  or 
any  of  my  colleagues  wtio  oppose  military  aki 
to  Contras  are  less  ttian  patiiotic. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chaimian,  for  the  last  4 
or  5  years,  this  body  has  been  debating  ttie 
question  of  wtiettier  we  should  akJ  ttie  resist- 
ance forces  or  give  negotiations  just  one  more 
ctiance.  Except  for  last  year  when  a  strictly 
humanitarian  akJ  package  was  approved,  ne- 
gotiatkjns  tiave  won  every  time. 

Wtiat  tias  this  restraint  done  for  reconcilia- 
tion in  Nicaragua  and  peace  In  Central  Amer- 
k»?  Nothing. 

Wtiat  restraint  tiave  the  Sandinistas  stiown 
in  ttieir  military  tKiildup  and  internal  repres- 
SKX1?  None. 

So  wtiy  are  so  many  people  saying  "negoti- 
ate, negotiate"  wtien  the  Sandinistas  will 
agree  only  to  peace  proposals  that  include  no 
verifrcation  measures?  And,  most  Importantly, 
refuse  to  talk  with  ttieir  opposition? 

Ttiere  is  no  question  ttiat  we  have  to  contin- 
ue efforts  to  negotiate,  but  >t  has  become 
abundantiy  clear  ttiat  ttie  Sandinistas  will  not 
agree  to  live  up  to  the  promises  ttiey  made  to 


the  Organization  of  American  States  in  1979 
wittiout  pressure  being  txought  to  bear  on 
them.  Seven  years  later,  it's  time  to  face  up  to 
that  fact  and  get  serious  at>out  helping  the  re- 
sistance forces. 

Just  once,  I  woukj  like  to  hear  someone  op- 
posed to  military  akj  offer  a  realistic  alterna- 
tive. 

Ttiey  say  don't  send  military  M,  It  will  esca- 
late ttie  conflkrt.  What  do  Soviet  MI-24  Hind 
tielkx>pters,  ttie  infamous  flying  tanks  stiipped 
to  Nk»ragua  In  November  1984,  do  to  the 
conflk:t?  What  dkJ  $200  milton  in  Soviet  and 
Cuban  military  akl  from  May  1984  to  Septem- 
ber 1985  do  to  the  conflk:t?  If  those  opposed 
to  military  asti  will  recall,  that  is  ttie  very  period 
of  time  during  whk:h  ttie  United  States  provkJ- 
ed  no  akJ — military  or  humanitarian — to  ttie 
Nk^araguan  resistance. 

It  seems  to  me  ttiat  if  the  theories  of  ttiose 
opposed  to  U.S.  akJ  to  ttie  resistance  were 
valkj,  the  Sandinistas  would  have  halted  Its 
military  tiuildup  and  made  some  good  faith  ef- 
forts toward  negotiations  and  reconciliation. 
Yet  ttiey  continued  to  refuse  to  talk  to  the  re- 
sistance forces,  and  In  ttie  Contadora  negotia- 
tions, ttiey  lajected  verifk:ation  procedures 
ttiat  all  of  ttie  partiee  to  Contadora— including 
Nk:aragua— had  prevkxisly  agreed  to. 

I  am  puzzled.  What  history  of  Sandinista  ac- 
tions supports  ttie  klea  that  negotiatrans  witti- 
out military  pressure  are  going  to  work?  Per- 
haps the  problem  is  that  we  see  different 
goals  for  negotiations.  The  goal  I  see  for  ne- 
gotiations is  a  Nrcaraguan  Government  ttiat 
fulfills  the  promises  made  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  in  1979.  A  government 
that  seeks  reconciliation  among  ttie  Nk:ara- 
guan  people,  a  government  that  s  not  a 
threat  to  its  neightxxs,  a  govemment  that 
does  not  support  terrorism  and  drug  traffkik- 
ing,  a  govemment  that  operates  in  a  pluralistic 
society  in  whk:h  freedoms  and  human  rights 
are  respected. 

I  get  ttie  uneasy  feeling  that  ttiose  opposed 
to  military  akJ  are  resigned  to  the  Sandinistas 
running  Nk^aragua  as  a  totalitarian  police 
state,  let  them  have  Nkwagua.  Worid  publk; 
opinwn  will  keep  ttiem  in  their  own  country. 

My  only  response  to  that  Is  worid  puUic 
opinkjn  hasn't  kept  ttie  Soviet  Union  out  of  Af- 
gtianistan  or  Vietnam  or  out  of  CamtxxJia. 

I  have  even  heard  some  people  .say  that  ttie 
Soviets  have  no  interest  In  establishing  an- 
other Cuba  on  the  North  American  mainland. 
Why  do  they  think  ttie  Soviet  Union,  Cuba, 
and  Litjya  have  t)een  investing  hundreds  of 
millkxis  of  dollars  in  military  hardware,  train- 
ing, and  construction  in  Nicaragua?  To  build  a 
vacation  resort? 

And  while  ttie  United  States  Congress  re- 
peatedly debates  ttie  same  issues  and  refuses 
to  face  the  Issue  squarely,  wtiat  is  happening 
in  Nk^aragua? 

In  January  of  this  year.  Cardinal  Ot>ando  y 
Bravo  wrote  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  outtining  the  government's  at- 
tacks on  ttie  Catholic  Church  and  stating  the 
Nk:araguan  bishops'  t)elief  that  the  purposes 
of  these  activities  is  to,  among  other  tilings, 
reduce  it  to  a  church  of  silence.  This  is  ttie 
same  Otiando  y  Bravo  wtio  was  an  active  op- 
ponent of  the  Somoza  regime.  We  listened  to 


him  then,  and  I  believe  we  shoukl  listen  to  him 
now. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  ttie  situation 
in  Nk^aragua.  We  have  to  kx>k  at  alternatives 
and  judge  which  offers  ttie  best  opportunity 
for  protecting  ttie  security  interests  of  ttie 
United  States  and  of  our  Central  American 
neighbors,  and  whkih  offers  ttie  best  hope  for 
a  free  and  peaceful  future  for  the  Nk:araguan 
people.  Military  akl  is  the  only  alternative  of- 
fered that  has  any  real  hope  of  achieving 
ttiese  goals. 

The  Nk»raguan  resistance  seeks  no  territo- 
rial gain.  These  people  are  seeking  an  end  to 
bkxxlstied  in  their  country. 

All  they  want  is  leverage  to  get  to  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  provkle  ttiem  that 
leverage.  I  urge  your  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouW  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  proposed  $100  million  akJ  package  for  the 
Conto^as  in  Nnaragua. 

The  civil  war  in  Nrcaragua  has  presented 
tills  country  with  a  foreign  poltey  dilemma. 
This  issue  has  invoked  a  wkle  disparity  in 
public  opinion  whk:h  runs  the  gambit  from  pro- 
tecting our  national  interests  to  the  outcries  of 
American  interventionism.  Unfortunately  ttiose 
who  advocate  a  laissez-faire  approach  and 
oppose  ttie  Conto-a  cause  have  closed  their 
eyes  to  ttie  overriding  Issues  of  a  democratic 
balance  in  Central  America  and  the  long  term 
security  Interests  of  ttie  United  States. 

The  Sandinista  govemment  led  by  Daniel 
Ortega  have  been  masquerading  as  a  model 
for  democracy  in  Centi^al  America  while  in  re- 
ality they  have  pursued  a  course  which  em- 
braces the  communist  ideology  permeating 
from  the  Kremlin. 

Their  open  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Unton 
along  with  a  propensity  to  export  sut>versk>n 
In  ttie  regk>n  demonstrates  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  hemispheric  statxiity. 

Although  the  Contt-as  possess  some  misgiv- 
ings ttiey  do  represent  the  only  legitimate  de- 
ten-ent  to  Sandinista  adventurism  and  Soviet 
expansk>n  in  Centi-al  America.  To  refuse  to 
support  this  option  will  only  lead  to  increased 
subversive  activities  in  ttie  regk>n,  and  the  re- 
alization that  ttie  only  viable  alternative  left  will 
be  ttie  presence  of  American  soldiers.  The 
revolution  may  not  succeed  with  U.S.  help,  but 
it  will  certainly  be  destined  to  failure  without  it. 
Anyone  who  is  fearful  of  a  direct  U.S.  military 
move  in  Nrearagua  should  be  eager  to  assist 
In  bolstering  ttie  Conti-a  movement 

Ttie  danger  of  escalated  civil  unrest  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  only  heightened  by  the  lack  of 
commitment  to  ttie  Conti'as  who  seek  only  to 
finalize  the  democratic  revolution  ttiat  the 
Ortega  govemment  repressed.  In  fact  the 
Contras  are  no  more  guilty  of  human  rights 
violations  than  are  ttie  Sandinistas  wtio  are 
vK>lating  the  bask;  freedoms  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. Moreover  the  reports  of  Conti-a  ati-oc- 
Ities  are  fradulentiy  manufactijred  by  ttie  San- 
dinistas for  the  edifk^ation  of  the  international 
media.  Their  principal  goal  is  to  disseminate 
false  information  about  the  natijre  of  their  own 
system  so  as  to  convince  the  worid  communi- 
ty ttiat  ttiey  are  really  not  Communists. 

Opponents  of  Contia  akj  will  continue  to 
cite  the  glaring  errors  of  the  Vietnam  era  and 


the  potential  ramlfk»tions  that  may  occur  in 
Nk:aragua.  Those  errors  and  ttie  loss  of  Amer- 
tean  lives  may  in  fact  occur  if  we  abandon  ttie 
goals  of  the  Conti'as.  wtiose  purpose  Is  to 
bring  at)out  a  democratic  sharing  of  govem- 
ment through  an  honestly  elected  govem- 
ment A  goal  that  ttie  Sandinistas  pakj  lip 
service  to  during  ttie  overthrow  of  General 
Somoza. 

If  the  Contia  objective  Is  not  evenhially 
reached  we  will  have  a  Soviet  satellite  similar 
to  ttiat  of  East  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Cuba 
at  the  doorsteps  of  ttiis  country. 

In  security  tenns,  Cential  America  Is  of  con- 
skjerable  importance  to  the  United  States.  An 
unstable  Centi^al  America  presents  a  grave 
threat  to  both  the  Panama  Canal  and  Mexico. 
A  militarily  powerful  Nicaragua  committed  to 
the  interests  of  Moscow  will  eventually  force 
the  United  States  to  divert  more  and  more  re- 
sources to  protecting  neightKjnng  democra- 
cies in  the  region.  In  time  of  war,  the  Sandinis- 
tas could  provide  bases  for  Soviet  planes  and 
ships  ttiat  would  endanger  vital  Amencan 
shipping  interests  ttirough  the  Panama  Canal. 
If  ttie  United  States  abandons  the  Conti'as, 
it  will  be  tantamount  to  an  open  invitation  to 
the  Soviets,  who  have  already  supplied  ttie 
Ortega  regime  with  an  an^y  of  economic  and 
military  aid.  Failure  on  our  part  to  assist  In  the 
democratjve  revolution  will  allow  the  Warsaw 
Pact  to  build  a  second  beachhead  on  the 
North  Amencan  Continent. 

There  are  some  who  may  argue  that  Nicara- 
gua is  a  developing  democratic  entity  which  Is 
devokj  of  any  outskle  influence.  If  that  is  the 
case  how  can  these  same  people  justify  the 
presence  of  Cubans,  Bulgarians,  Libyans, 
Czechs.  North  Koreans,  East  Germans,  Viet- 
namese, and  elements  of  ttie  PLO  operating 
in  various  capacities  within  the  borders  of 
Nicaragua.  The  hands  of  intematkjnal  commu- 
nism are  cleariy  outsti-etched  to  Daniel 
Ortega. 

Congress  must  decide  now  whether  it  will 
stifle  international  communism  In  Central 
America  or  let  it  spread  like  a  cancer  through 
ttie  democracies  of  North  Amenca.  Unfortu- 
nately In  Nicaragua  today  there  can  be  no 
self-determination  as  long  as  ttie  Soviet  Unton 
and  its  clientele  are  allowed  to  nurture  and 
grow  on  our  back  doorstep. 

If  we  choose  to  deny  ttiese  friends  of  de- 
mocracy a  real  chance  at  self-determination 
we  will  be  condemning  the  Nicaraguan  people 
and  very  possibly  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors to  a  turtxjlent  period  of  Communist  domi- 
nation ttiat  someday  may  reach  our  shores. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  ttioughts  in  reference  to  this  most 
ditftoutt  question  of  "akl  to  ttie  Conti'as." 

LEOrnMATE,  NEW  REVOLUTION  IN  NICABAOUA 

First  I  believe  ttiere  Is  a  new  revolution 
going  on  In  Nicaragua.  There  are  16,000  to 
20,000  young  men,  ages  17  to  24,  mostty 
compesinos,  farmers,  wtio  have  volunteered, 
without  pay,  to  fight  in  this  new  revolution 
There  were  only  6,000  Sandinistas  who  fought 
ttie  revolution  against  Somoza.  It  Is  difftoult  for 
me  to  assume  that  these  young  men,  many  of 
whom  are  Sandinista  army  deserters,  will  vol- 
unteer for  rugged  batttefield  duty  unless. 
Indeed,  ttiere  Is  significant  disenchantment 
with  what  ttie  Govemment  of  Nk»ragua  is 
doing  to  its  people.  I  believe  that  disenchant- 


ment is  now  wklespread  throughout  Ncara- 
gua.  A  successful  Conb'a  revolution  Is  possi- 
ble If  ttie  United  States  will  lead  ttie  way  to  ■ 
unity  of  all  anti-Sandimsta  forces  Including  ttie 
FDN,  ttie  Southern  Opposition  Btoc  [BOS]  led 
by  Eden  Pastora  and  Alfredo  Cesar  and 
Brooklyn  Rivera's  Misurasata  MIsklto  Indians. 

NICARAOUA— A  MIUTAHV  POWER 

Second,  knowledgeable  estimates  are  ttiat 
Ntoaragua  today  has  145,000  ti^alned  men 
under  arms.'  They  are  professtonally  ti«ined 
under  Soviet  and  Cuban  military  advisers. 
They  are  well  equipped  with  modem  weapons. 
Including  154  Soviet  tanks  and,  |ust  recently. 
Soviet  helicopter  gunships.  Ntoaragua  has  re- 
portedly received  more  than  $500  millton  in 
military  akl  from  the  Soviets  atone.  Ttiere  has 
been  an  escalation  of  the  military  buitoup  by 
the  Sandinistas  during  the  past  2  years.  Most 
of  the  military  buildup  came  as  a  result  of 
weapons'  deliveries  from  the  Soviets,  Cubans 
and  most  o(  the  Communist  worid  while  ttie 
United  States  maintained  a  poltoy  of  no  arms 
shipments  to  the  CorHras. 

NICARAOUA— A  TOTAUTARIAN  STATE 

Third,  ttie  promises  of  ttie  Sandinistas  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to  form  a 
democracy,  a  pluralistic  society  and  one  wtiich 
Is  not  aligned  with  the  East  or  West  has  been 
openly  broken.  Nicaragua  is  today  a  totalitar- 
ian state.  II  exports  teaorism  and  revolution. 
There  is  no  freedom  of  the  press  in  Ntoara- 
gua.  There  are  no  ti^ade  unions.  The  right  to 
strike  by  labor  is  outlawed.  The  church  is 
persecuted  and  censored.  Open-air  Msmm 
are  prohibited,  ttie  Cattiolk:  radto  station  haa 
been  stiut  down,  its  newspaper  suppressed, 
Its  printing  press  confiscated,  its  social  welfare 
office  seized;  seminarians  have  been  Illegally 
drafted  into  military  service  and  imprisoned 
and  priests  deported.  Civil  rights  have  baen 
taken  ft'om  the  people.  The  International 
League  of  Human  Rights  estimates  that  there 
are  now  between  3,500  and  7,000  poimcal 
soners  in  Nicaragua,  not  including  ttie  2,500 
National  Guardsmen.  The  detenoration  of  cMI 
rights  began  soon  after  the  Sandinistas  took 
power,  while  the  United  States  was  given 
$100  million  in  economk:  akl  to  Nk^ragua  and 
before  the  Conti^as  were  ever  heard  of. 

Robert  Leiken,  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
New  Republic,  sums  It  up  as  follows: 

The  once  enormously  popular  support  for 
the  Sandinistas  has  virtually  vanished,  and 
their  power  now  depends  on  a  military  and 
security  apparatus  built  by  Moscow  and 
Havana. 

CONTRAS  CAN  WIN 

It  Is  sakl  ttiat  ttie  Conti«s  cannot  win  such  a 
revolution  against  ttie  superior  mrtltafy 
stiengtti  of  the  Sandinistas.  But  than  revolu- 
ttons  r>ww  do  seem  to  have  much  of  a 
chance  in  Mandst-Lenmlst  nations.  And  to  be 
sure,  If  we  give  the  Sandinistas  and  their 
Soviet  and  Cuban  allies  much  more  time, 
Nicaragua  may  well  be  molded  m  a  permanent 
Communist  form.  But  I  don't  believe  it  is  too 
late.  I  don't  believe,  at  this  time,  ttie  conscript 
army  of  the  Sandinistas  has  ttie  will  to  defend 


'  Tlut  total  li  tnAde  up  of  about  63.000  rvvular 
army  troops,  22.000  reserves  and  s  M.OOO  m*i\  mili- 
tia (Source.  Chicago  Trlbunt,  March  16.  \9W.  Vin- 
cent J.  SctiodolskI) 
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a  system  in  wtvch  they  basically  do  not  be- 
ieve.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Contras'  win- 
ning is  the  whole  name  of  the  game. 

WTTHOUT  AID,  MO  SERtOUS  NEOOTIATtONS 

I  believe  it  Is  naive  to  assume,  given  the 
military  power  now  m  the  hands  of  tt>e  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  that  the  Sandinistas  would 
seriously  negotiate  for  democracy  and  free- 
dom in  Nicaragua  orx:e  the  challenge  of  the 
new  revolution  is  snuffed  out  AtkI  I  believe 
the  new  revolution  will  be  snuffed  out  if  Amer- 
ica wiM  not  give  It  military  and  humanitarian 
«*d. 

WILL  AiO  DRAW  UMTEO  STATES  INTO  WARS 

Wiil  aid  to  the  Contras  draw  the  United 
States  into  war?  I  think  the  reply  to  ttiat  ques- 
tion has  been  eloquently  answered  by  tfte  edi- 
tors of  the  New  Republic: 

Nothing  is  more  likely  to  force  American 
military  intervention  than  the  consolidation 
of  an  aggressive,  highly  militarized.  pro- 
Soviet  regime  in  the  area.  The  Contras  want 
to  do  their  own  fighting.  Cut  them  off,  and 
the  only  body  in  the  hemisphere  able  to  re- 
strain the  Sandinistas  will  be  the  DJS. 
Army.  Of  course.  American  military  involve- 
ment can  never  be  ruled  out.  But  destroying 
the  only  Indigenous  armed  opposition  to  the 
Nicaragiians  hardly  seems  the  way  to  pre- 
vent it. 

SAUENT  QUESTION 

I  believe  ttie  salient  question  t)efore  tfiis 
Congress  Is  not  over  the  respective  morals  of 
today's,  admittedly  ill-trained  Contras,  and  the 
conscripted  young  men  wtx)  form  ttie  Sandi- 
nista  army.  It  is  a  tragedy  VnaX  a  civil  war  pits 
these  young  men  against  each  other.  But  ttie 
division  is  ttiere.  And  It  Is  real.  The  question 
before  ttiis  Congress  Is  which  group,  today's 
Contras,  or  ttie  government  of  Nicaragua, 
tjetter  represents  \t\e  possibilities  of  freedom 
arxj  democracy  for  Nicaraguans  and  Central 
Americans  arxJ  wtiich  group  offers  ttie  great- 
est hope  for  stability  in  Central  America. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  by  these  words  tfiat  I 
endorse  all  that  the  administration  has  done  In 
Central  America.  I  would  prefer  to  hear  ttie 
administration  talk  more  atxxit  how  It  Is  at- 
tempting to  implement  ttie  devekjpment  and 
ecooomtc  aid  recommerxlatkjns  of  the  Kissin- 
ger Commission  so  ttiat  wtiat  has  happened  in 
Nicaragua  will  not  happen  in  ottier  Central 
American  nations.  We  now  know  that  abiect 
poverty.  Injustices  and  ctosed  politKal  systems 
have  been  ttie  genesis  of  ttie  people's  prob- 
lems in  Central  America.  We  have  much  to  do 
also  in  promoting  a  broad  national  movement 
within  tt>e  resistance  forces  for  a  democratics 
solution  to  ttie  Ncaraguan  crisis. 

But  exctiimging  ttie  totalitarian  state,  mn  by 
Somoza,  tor  anottier  one,  run  by  ttie  Sandinis- 
tas and  ignonng  ttie  Contras'  revolutnn,  as 
ttwugh  It  has  no  signifkance.  Is  no  solutk)n. 
Again,  allow  me  to  quote  the  editors  of  Ttie 
Naw  Repubfic: 

Those  who  advocate  dramatic  American 
Intervention  In  pro-American  dlctatorstiips 
should  not  be  suddenly  stricken  with  scru- 
pulousness about  the  sanctity  of  sovereignty 
when  intervention  is  proposed  in  states 
ruled  by  pro-Soviet  Leninists. 

NO  EASY  VOTE 

Ifs  not  an  easy  vote  to  cast  Ttiere  are  no 
guarantees,  no  certainties.  But  I  cannot  vote 
down  military  aid  and  face  wtiat  I  feel  will  be 
the  inevitable  consequences— both  for  Nicara- 


gua and  eventually  for  Central  America, 
Mexico,  and  ttie  United  States— of  a  consoli- 
dated. Soviet-backed  expansionist  Sandinista 
regime. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  all  the 
hours  spent  debating  akj  to  ttie  Contras,  one 
question  remains:  Wtiat  will  the  gift  of  $100 
million  accomplish? 

WMI  It  accomplish  a  military  victory  for  ttie 
Contras?  All  the  evidence  Indicates  that  $100 
million  is  far  too  little  to  materially  ctiange  ttie 
military  balance  between  ttie  two  sides.  Ttiat 
judgment  was  supported  recently  by  ttie 
Acting  Director  of  the  CIA,  wtio  said  ttie  ma- 
jorrty  of  experts  In  our  own  Intelligence  com- 
munity believe  ttie  Contras  cannot  win  this 
war  wittxxjt  massive  outside  help. 

Will  It  cause  ttie  Sandinistas  to  bargain  with 
us  atxxjt  ttie  nature  of  their  regime?  Ttiis  is  as 
much  a  fictkyi  as  the  notk>n  ttiat  the  Contras 
only  need  $100  millk)n  more  to  win.  Ttie  San- 
dinistas tiave  stiown  ttiat  under  Contra  pres- 
sure, they  will  dig  in  deeper  and  force  Nk»ra- 
guans  to  beas  greater  hardships  in  order  to 
maintain  ttie  fundamental  character  of  ttieir 
regime. 

Do  we  hope  to  prevent  ttie  Sandinistas  from 
IntirTHdating  or  even  invading  their  neigtibors? 
Ttiis  is  a  worttiy  obtective,  yet  not  an  argu- 
ment for  Contra  akj.  The  Sandinistas  know 
nothing  woukJ  be  more  likely  to  bring  outside 
Interventkxi.  including  ttiat  of  ttie  United 
States,  than  turning  ttieir  army  against  ttieir 
neightxxs.  We  must  enunciate  a  firm  and 
clear  positkin  ttiat  Sandinista  pressure  against 
Its  neightxxs  is  totally  unacceptatile  to  us  and 
will  be  repelled. 

Finally,  will  ttiis  prevent  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, ttie  estat>lishment  of  Soviet  bases  or 
missile  sikis  In  our  hemisptiere?  Ttiat  Is  an- 
other worthy  objective,  but  one  to  wtik:h 
Contra  akj  Is  periptieral.  Ttie  United  States 
and  ttie  Soviet  Union — not  Nicaragua — are  ttie 
two  natkxis  that  will  decxje  whettier  Soviet 
tiases  are  established  in  Nnaragua.  Ttiis  re- 
quires ttiat  ttie  Soviets  know  what  we  will  and 
will  not  tolerate  in  this  area,  and  that  we  make 
that  stKk;  It  does  not  depend  on  an  ill-fated 
band  of  Insurgents. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman.  akJ  to  the  Contras  will 
accomplish  none  of  these  tilings  I  have  men- 
tkjned.  But  it  will  accomplish  some  ottiers: 

It  will  accomplish  ttie  killing  and  maiming  of 
many  people.  Many  of  wtiom  will  be  ordinary 
Nk:araguans  trying  to  simply  live  their  lives. 

It  will  accomplish  the  destruction  of  much 
property  and  economk:  infrastructure,  whkrfi  in 
a  country  as  desperately  poor  as  Nk^aragua 
amounts  to  terrible  tragedy. 

And  finally,  it  will  assuage  the  consciences 
of  many  people  who  want  to  be  able  to  say: 
"I'm  doing  something  atiout  communism," 
even  If  ttiey  know  in  ttieir  heart  It  will  not 
ctiange  a  thing. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  suggest  that  if  we  really 
want  to  "do  something  about  communism," 
we  not  wait  unti  communism  has  come  to  a 
country  to  take  an  Interest  in  that  country.  If 
we  really  want  to  prevent  communism  in  Ni- 
caragua's neighbors,  we  should  commit  our 
prestige  and  energy  to  attacking  the  problems 
ttiat  breed  It  Poverty,  Inequality,  hopeless- 
ness. Many  Memtiers  have  referred  to  Contra 
akJ  as  "an  ounce  of  preventx>n";  ttie  real  pre- 


vention Is  polKtes  that  help  Central  Americans 
gain  a  stake  In  ttie  present  system. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  word  atwut  ttie  so- 
called  compromise  coming  from  the  White 
House  today.  This  does  not  change  the  merits 
of  ttie  questkxi  one  bit  Ttie  administratton 
offers  to  spend  $25  million  in  nonletttal  aid 
over  ttie  first  90  days.  Ttiis  of  course  permits 
air  defense  weapons,  ksgistics,  and  communi- 
cations gear.  After  a  mikJ  3-month  delay,  ttie 
Contras  wouM  begin  txjying  everything  else. 
Twenty-five  millksn  dollars  In  ttie  first  90  days 
exceeds  the  rate  at  vyhk:h  the  overall  $100 
million  coukj  be  spent  as  It  is  an  18-month 
appropnatkxi.  So  wtiat  are  they  giving  up? 

In  short  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  ttiat  this 
$100  millk>n  will  tie  simply  an  expensive  way 
of  expressing  our  dislike  of  the  Nk^raguan 
regime,  not  a  prescriptkMi  for  change.  It  will 
serve  merely  as  an  irritant  to  ttie  Sandinis- 
tas—one ttiat  Is  cruel,  and  ultimately,  Ineffec- 
tual. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  Mr.  Chalnnan,  today  we  are 
faced  with  the  responsitiility  of  making  an  Im- 
portant dedskxi.  Stioukj  we  support  or 
oppose  our  PreskJent's  request  for  aid  to  ttie 
freedom  fighters  in  Nk^aragua? 

I  support  ttie  Preskient's  proposal.  I  realize 
there  is  strong  oppositkjn  to  ttiis  proposal. 
However,  there  should  be  strong  consensus 
on  anottier  Issue,  ttiat  Is,  ttie  values  ttiat  we 
as  Americans  ctierish — opportunity,  justrce, 
and  freedom.  Furttiermore,  I  tielieve  that  we 
ctierish  ttiese  values  not  only  for  ourselves, 
but  for  all  people  of  ttie  worid. 

In  our  own  hemisptiere.  In  Nk:aragua,  we 
see  ottiers  who  have  k>st  ttie  freedoms  we 
have  fought  for  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  ttie  press,  freedom  of  worstiip,  and  a  con- 
stitution full  of  ottier  freedoms.  The  freedom 
fighters  are  fighting  for  ttiese  principles,  and  I 
believe  the  United  States  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  help;  to  help  ttiem  buiW  democratk:  Insti- 
tutk>ns,  to  bring  peace  to  ttieir  long-suffenng 
people,  arxJ  to  help  ttiem  transform  ttie  princi- 
ple of  freedom  into  the  practKe  of  freedom. 

Of  course,  ttie  Sandinistas,  aking  with  the 
Cubans,  Soviets,  and  other  Marxist-Leninists 
In  Nk;aragua,  have  ttieir  own  values,  chief  of 
whk:h  Is  the  establishment  of  anottier  Soviet- 
allied  state  and  the  export  of  revolutkm 
throughout  Central  America,  arxJ  training  and 
weapons  have  been  supplied  by  ttie  Soviets 
for  this  task.  From  January  1981  until  late 
1985,  ttie  Sandinistas  received  over  $500  mil- 
Inn  in  military  hardware  from  the  Soviets. 
Some  10,000  Soviet  Cuban,  East  German, 
and  Lit>yian  "advisors"  assist  the  Sandinistas. 

By  supporting  an  American  akJ  package  to 
the  freedom  fighters,  we  are  supporting  our 
unwavering  commitment  to  peace  and  free- 
dom. We  are  giving  ttie  Nk:araguan  freedom 
fighters  support  In  ttieir  struggle  for  a  repre- 
sentative government 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1964. 
Presklent  Johnson  gave  a  memorable  speech 
in  wtiKh  he  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Congress  to  approve  a  request  for  more  mili- 
tary assistance  to  ttie  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  so  that  "American  boys  won't  be 
sent  to  fight  Asian  wars."  Today  you  coukj 
substitute  "Central  American"  for  "Asian"  and 
you  wouki  get  a  sense  of  wtiere  ttiis  polcy  is 
going.  It  is  going  to  bring  our  country  deeper 


into  •  wv  in  Central  Afnarin,  a  war  that  w« 
have  airMdy  apwrt  1250  mMton  on. 

Maybe  some  of  my  coNmqum  would  Hka  to 
think  that  the  United  State*  can  blindly  contin- 
ue spending  in  hundreds  of  mWions  of  dollars 
on  military  baaea  in  Honduras,  on  naval  ma- 
neuvers off  Nicaragua's  coast  and  ground-to- 
*  misaHes  for  the  Contras  and  all  the  while 
not  really  getting  involved  in  this  meesy  guer- 
rilla war.  Maybe  there  are  some  who  stiM  be- 
lieve the  United  States  can  throw  ito  money 
and  its  natkxial  prestige  into  the  Contra  cof- 
fers and  still  maintain  a  certain  detachment 
from  the  kWnaping.  from  the  raping,  and  from 
the  kllHng.  Maybe,  just  maybe,  there  are  some 
wtK>  can  convince  themselves  that  America 
can  finance,  direct  and  manage  a  rebel  army 
to  fight  a  bkxxly  battle  and  keep  American 
troops  out  of  it  I  am  sure  there  are  still  some 
who  believe  that  the  United  States  can  topple 
a  government  on  the  cheap,  like  we  dkj  In 
Guatemala  in  1954.  But  history  shows  us  oth- 
erwise. It  shows  us  that  a  little  bit  of  covert 
akJ  leeds  to  a  tot  of  covert  akj  and  that  a  tot 
of  covert  akJ  leads  to  advisers  and  advisers 
lead  to  open  akl  and  open  akl  inevitably 
leads,  in  ttie  end.  to  the  critk:al  investment  of 
our  Natksn's  integrity.  And  when  that  point  is 
reached,  it  becomes,  we  all  know,  tremen- 
dously ditftoult  to  pull  back,  even  If  the  skJe 
you  are  on  is  not  worth  what  you  stand  to  k>se 
in  credibility,  in  integrity  and  in  the  end.  lives. 
And  that  is  the  precipice  we  are  poUed  on 
at  this  moment  because  It  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Contras  are  not  cutting  it  even  after  5 
years  and  $250  mlllton,  and  if  that  is  what  our 
pottcy  is  based  on,  our  pdtay  it  not  working. 
So.  the  questton  now  is:  Do  you  throw  another 
S100  mllHon  at  a  failed  poltoy  or  do  you  stop 
and  consider  what  your  opttons  are  before 
thoae  optkxw  are  lost?  I  wouM  opt  for  the 


The  real  lesson  of  Vietnam  Is  that  there 
must  be  puWte  support  for  a  policy  In  order  for 
It  to  be  sustainable.  That  Is  not  the  case  Alth 
this  policy.  The  American  people,  in  poll  after 
poll,  have  clearly  stated  their  opposltton  to 
U.S.  funding  for  the  Contras. 

The  real  lesson  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invaston 
is  that  military  adkKis  and  a  poltoy  of  isolatk>n 
does  not  further  American  Interests  nor  does 
H  induce  our  adversaries  to  become  more 
democratic. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rtae  In  strong 
opposition  to  this  resolutton  provkJIng  the 
Contras  wtth  $100  mHHon.  My  opposltton  to 
this  aid.  however,  Is  not  a  sign  of  patriotic 
weakneaa  or  support  for  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. The  Ntearaguan  people  should  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny  without  worrying  about 
their  small  Impoverlehed  natton  becoming  the 
focal  point  of  an  East-West  conflict  and  for 
this  reason  I  oppose  the  Contra  aid. 

During  the  20th  century  there  have  been 
numeroua  Insianoes  of  American  mMKary  intar- 
vantton  m  Central  America  to  halt  the  spread 
of  revoMton  or  oppoee  governments  we  dls- 
■te.  In  theee  Inetanoes  the  reault  of  our  Inter- 
ventton  wastoputusonthesWeof  thoae 
who  used  violenoe  and  repression  to  maintain 
or  gain  power.  Our  Interventton  aggravated 
the  sMuatton  giving  the  Soviets  and  others  the 
opportunity  to  turn  the  region's  revolutionary 
farmant  toward  their  own  purpoaaa. 


Supporters  of  the  PresidenTs  aid  package 
have  gone  around  shouting  and  Intlmidattng 
the  American  pubNc  Into  thinking  that  If  we  do 
not  help  the  Contras.  Nicaragua  and  the 
whole  of  Central  America  and  Mextoo  will  fall 
prey  to  communism,  jeopardizing  the  security 
of  our  great  Natton.  Yet  the  reality  of  the  situ- 
atton  is  that  by  funding  the  Contras  we  wHI 
only  exacerbate  the  situstton. 

ProvkUng  the  Contras  with  funding  will  be  a 
confrontattonal  response  to  s  delicate  situs- 
tton. We  will  only  perpetuate  the  "Yankee  im- 
perialist" Image  and  force  the  Ntoaraguan 
Government  to  accept  akJ  from  wherever  of- 
fered to  counter  American  inten/ention.  In- 
stead of  bringing  peace  the  United  SUtes  will 
prolong  strife  and  bring  our  Natton  ttiat  much 
closer  to  direct  interventton. 

American  interests  can  best  be  senwd  by 
channeling  the  revdutionaiy  aspirsttons  of 
Utin  Americans  toward  the  democratic  goals 
we  espouse  instead  of  provkling  military  ato 
whteh  can  only  protong  the  agony  of  the  Nlca- 
raguan  people. 

The  real  threat  to  U.S.  security  is  the  insta- 
bility of  Central  America  resulting  from  the 
decades  of  poverty  and  injustice  those  nations 
continue  to  experience.  Unless  these  root 
causes  are  addressed  no  anwunt  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary akJ  or  arms  will  resolve  the  turmoil  of 
Central  America.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  resdutton. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman  and  col- 
leagues, the  harsh  reality  is  that  there  Is  no 
mkldle  ground. 

In  war— and  that  is  what  Communist  ag- 
gresston  around  ttie  worid  and  in  our  hemi- 
sphere Is— in  war,  If  one  does  not  support  one 
stoe.  one  supports  the  other.  There  Is  no 
mkMIe  ground. 

Our  10-hour  debate  is  like  the  eo-second 
TV  auto  filter  ad.  The  mechanic  says,  "Pty 
me  a  small  amount  now  for  the  filter  or  a 
larger  amount  later  for  the  engine  repair."  The 
chotee  It  pay  me  now  or  pay  me  later.  There 
it  no  middle  ground. 

We  cannot  eacape  the  fact  that  If  we  do  not 
tupport  the  ContrM,  we  are  supportng  ths 
Sandinistas.  There  Is  no  mMdIe  ground. 

If  we  vote  against  the  stoe  of  freedom,  we 
are  voting  tor  Communist  tyranny.  There  Is  no 
mWdle  ground. 
I  aak,  whose  stoe  are  you  on? 
Mr.  QALLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  pure  myth  to 
suggest  that  the  Sandinistas  are  just  well 
meaning  revolutionaries  who  were  driven  to 
communism  by  American  insensWvlty  and  sup- 
port for  the  dentocratic  opposltton  In  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  current  Qovemment  of  Nicaragua  came 
to  power  In  1979  when  a  broad  baaed  coali- 
tion pledging  genuine  democracy,  reapect  for 
human  rights,  a  mixed  economy,  and  a  non- 
aligned  foreign  poltoy  overthrew  the  Somoia 
regime.  After  the  revolution,  the  leaders  of  the 
Sandinistas  quickly  took  over  the  coalition 
government,  purging  Ita  more  democratic 
members.  Prior  to  American  aid  to  the  anti- 
Sandimsta  forces,  the  Sandinistas  began  their 
vtolations  of  human  rights  and  Intensified  tiie 
campaign  of  repraaaton  against  internal 
groups  such  as  the  Catholic  Church,  political 
partiea,  ttie  private  sector,  and  ttie  oppoaition 
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fall  of  ttie  Somoza  dtoutorship  m  1979,  Presi- 
dent Certer  attempted  to  promote  good  rsla- 
ttons  ttvough  s  foreign  aid  program  of  over 
$100  milHon.  This  aW  was  ultimateiy  dlsoonttn- 
ued  due  to  Sandinista  animosity  and  support 
for  ttie  Communist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  By 
ttie  first  annlvertafy  of  ttie  Sandinist*  aooaa- 
ston  to  power,  ttie  U.S.  delegation  was  obMged 
to  leave  ttie  ceremonies  because  ttie  Sandi- 
nistas, In  ttie  national  anttiem,  denounced 
Americans  as  enemies  of  humanity,  it  is  ttiere- 
fore  dear  ttiat  immediately  after  ttie  Sandi- 
nista Revolution,  ttie  United  States  made  a 
sincere  effort  to  ski  Nicaragua  and  use  peace- 
ful meant  to  encourage  tt>e  development  of  a 
pluralittic,  democratic  society. 

It  was  well  before  ttie  United  States  sup- 
ported ttie  ConttM  ttiat  ttie  Sandinistas 
[FSLN]  began  buikUng  ttie  largest  army  in  ttie 
history  of  Central  America.  Ths  buitoup,  at 
ttiat  time,  was  unprovoked  and  far  exceeded 
defensive  needs,  it  threatens  Nicaragua't 
neighbors  and  orovidet  an  unprecedented  in- 
ttrument  of  force  for  suppression  of  domestic 
opposition.  The  Sandinista  mUitary  buildup 
began  at  a  time  when  ttie  United  States  was 
pr^ng  significant  amounts  of  economic  as- 
sistance to  Nicaragua. 

Many  opponents  of  Prestoent  Reagan's  pro- 
posals also  argue  ttiat  ttie  United  States  has 
refused  to  negotiate  witti  ttie  Sandinistas.  This 
portrayal  of  events  is  grossly  misleading. 
PresWent  Carter  tiled  to  negotiate,  but  was  re- 
buffed. When  Prestoent  Reagan  assumed 
offtee,  he  sent  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
to  Managua  in  1961.  if  ttie  Sandinistat  would 
halt  ttieir  military  buitoup,  foltow  ttvough  on 
ttieir  eartler  promises  of  democracy,  and 
temper  ties  wWi  Cuba  and  ttie  Soviet  Unton, 
ttiey  couW  coum  on  American  skj  and  Wash- 
ington wouW  not  support  anti-Sandlnistat  m 
exHe.  Repeatedly,  ttie  Sandinittat  have  re- 
fuaed  to  negotiate  wtth  ttieir  democratic  oppo- 
sition. 

What  ttie  Democrats  in  Congress  apparentty 
do  not  understand  Is  ttiat  ttie  Sandinistas  use 
protonged  negotiations  to  furttier  consoltoate 
ttieir  power  over  ttie  economy,  church, 
schools,  press.  mHitary-and  all  ottier  aapects 
of  Nicaraguan  society. 

Nicaragua't  exiled  democratic  poNtieal  par- 
ties and  ottier  groups,  incuding  ttade  unton 
councils,  have  recentty  unified  behind  ttie 
CON  banner.  CON  recentty  addressed  a  letter 
to  ttie  foreign  ministers  of  ttie  Contadora 
counttles  in  which  ttiey  pointed  out  ttiat  by 
protonging  negotiations  the  Sandinistas  give 
themselves  time  for  definittv*  consoikJation  of 
power.  Their  letter  states  that  "every  day  ttiat 
ttiey— Sandinistas— acquire  at  ttie  expenee  of 
your  good  intentions  is  a  day  ttiat  our  oountiy 
toaes  In  its  sttuggle  to  achieve  its  Independ- 
ence and  liberty." 

SOVIfT  INTtRWmON  AND  IXf ANSION 

Many  opponents  of  ttie  anti-Sandlnistas 
botti  here  and  in  Ntoaragua  argue  ttiat  ttie  So- 
viets have  ro  plans  to  put  t  permanent  mili- 
tary base  In  Nicaragua.  But  ttien  again,  ttiat  is 
what  some  people  sakj  about  Grenada.  But 
when  ttie  Mandst  regime  and  ttie  Cubans 
were  toased  out  ttie  Orenadtan  oppoaltton 
discovered  a  bunch  of  secret  miHtary  treaties 
ttie  Communist  btoc.  The  Cubans  and 
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Soviets  alriM^-tiave  a  significant  presence  in 
Nicaragua.  Only  a  very  fooiish  contingency 
pianner  would  njle  out  the  possibility  of  sonte- 
thing  more. 

Today,  FSLN  troops  number  119,000,  with 
65,000  men  on  active  duty.  The  Sandinistas 
say  tt>ey  will  expand  the  army  even  further. 
The  government  has  mentioned  figures  as 
high  as  250,000  Somoza's  National  Guard 
numbered  14,000  men  at  its  height.  Nicaragua 
also  receives  personnel  and  military  equip- 
ment from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  Cutia 
has  approximately  3,000  military  advisors  in 
the  country,  while  the  U.S.S.R.  has  sent  over 
$500  million  in  military  aid  sir)ce  1981.  Since 
August  1979,  ttie  Sandinistas  have  shipped 
arms  and  ammunition  to  ttie  Communist  guer- 
rillas in  El  Salvador  and  operated  bases  for 
training  Salvadorans  in  terronst  tactics.  (State 
[>epartment  Report  1986.)  It  is  apparent  that 
ttie  Soviet  Union  has  long  range  plans  for 
Nicaragua  and  may  only  be  waiting  until  It  Is 
not  so  risky  to  make  a  move  to  gain  access  to 
Nicaragua  military  facilities. 

NICARAOUAN  ATROCmES  AND  THE  "SANOINISTA 

Loeav" 

According  to  an  article  by  Fred  Barnes, 
wtvch  appeared  In  Vne  New  Republic  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  Alvaro  Jose  Bakjizon  Aviles,  the  chief 
of  the  special  invest)gatx>ns  commission  of 
Nk:aragua's  Ministry  of  Interior,  escaped  into 
Honduras  on  July  1.  Citing  specific  names, 
dates,  and  kxatkjns,  Baldizon  disclosed  hun- 
dreds of  murders  of  peasants,  prisoners,  Indi- 
ans, businessmen,  and  opponents  of  the  San- 
dinista  regime,  all  of  tt>em  carried  out  by  Nica- 
raguan  soWiers  or  polk». 

Even  by  Latin  American  standards  this  was 
quite  an  indretment— exactly  the  kind  of  first- 
hand account  likely  to  trigger  outrage  by 
groups  that  monitor  human  rights  in  Central 
America.  Barnes  argues,  however,  that  ttie  in- 
difference to  Baldizon  and  his  accusatkjns  by 
various  "Human  Rights"  organizatk)ns  such 
as  the  Washington  Offtee  on  Latin  America 
[WOLA]  and  Amenca's  Watch,  was  not  merely 
an  oversight.  On  the  contrary,  the  indifference 
reflects  the  selective  moral  indignatkjn  of  the 
group  of  organizatkjns  In  Washington  that  reg- 
ularly crttk:ize  the  Reagan  admlnistratton's 
Nicaraguan  policy.  Barnes  effectively  argues 
ttiat  while  these  groups  are  quick  to  judge  the 
human  nghts  abuses  In  all  other  Central 
American  countnes,  the  abuses  in  Nk:aragua, 
with  its  Increasingly  repressive  Sandinista 
regime,  are  explained  away  or  ignored.  As  the 
Sandinistas  are  legitimized  by  the  human 
rtgf^  community,  the  Contras  are  demonized. 
Oisaenting  opinions  are  not  tolerated  on  this 
point  When  Bruce  Cameron  of  ttie  American 
CMI  Liberties  Unwn  deckjed  that  support  of 
the  Contras  wockj  promote  human  rights  In 
Nicaragua,  he  was  no  k)nger  wekxsnne  in  the 
pro-Sandlnista  human  rights  community. 

Many  critics  of  PreskJant  Raagan's  policy 
daim  that  former  members  of  Somoza's  hated 
Natk)nai  Guard  dominate  the  anti-Sandlnlsta 
forcM  and  that  the  Contra  forces  enjoy  no 
popular  support  for  their  insurgency.  Fred 
Barnes  argues  that  wNle  this  may  have  been 
true  5  years  ago,  since  then  the  Contras  have 
bMn  tranafbrmed  from  a  small  band  of  ex-Na- 
tional Quardamen  to  a  15,000  man  force  that 
has  won  the  support  of  such  anti-Somoza 
laadan  as  Alfonso  Robalo,  Arturo  Cruz,  and 


Eden  Pastors.  Mass  defectksns  to  the  Con- 
tras, plus  their  ability  to  operate  in  large  areas 
of  Nk^aragua,  evidence  tt>e  surge  In  popularity 
of  the  Contras  and  ttie  growing  disenchant- 
ment with  tt)e  Sandinistas. 

INTERNAL  CMSSENT 

The  Sandinista  sympathizers  continue  to 
insist  that  political  pluralism  is  the  ger>eral  rule 
in  Nk»ragua.  America's  Watch,  for  example, 
proclaimed  in  July  1985  that  "While  prior  cen- 
sorship has  been  imposed  by  emergency  leg- 
islation, debate  on  major  social  and  political 
questions  is  robust"— New  Republk:— in  Nrca- 
ragua.  In  fact,  just  as  under  Somoza's  regime, 
debate  is  allowed  so  long  as  it  doesn't  threat- 
en the  authorities.  The  censorship  of  the  only 
opposrtion  paper,  La  Prensa,  and  the  closing 
of  all  opposition  radk>  stations  give  ample  evi- 
dence to  this  charge. 

BREAKING  INDEPENDENT  TRADE  UNIONS 

In  their  "Nk:aragua  Update,"  the  Friends  of 
the  Democratic  Center  in  Central  America 
report  that  as  of  Fetsruary  1,  1986,  12  of  Ni- 
caragua's major  trade  unkjns  have  failed  to 
meet  government  reglstratk^n  requirements, 
and  can  no  longer  function  legally.  All  are  af- 
filiates of  the  Conferack>n  de  Unifk:ack>n  Sin- 
dk»l  [CUS],  a  member  of  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unk>ns  and  one 
of  Nk:aragua's  two  remaining  independent 
unk)n  federatkjns.  Alvin  Guthrie,  of  the  CUS, 
explained  thet  leaders  of  nongovernment 
unions  are  refusing  to  provkle  the  Sandinistas 
with  union  membership  lists,  on  the  grounds 
that  their  members  are  being  harassed.  He 
also  protested  that  the  CUS  journal,  Soldari- 
dad,  has  been  prevented  from  publishing. 

EXPORTINQ  REVOLUTION 

Nicaragua  Is  using  its  military  to  Intimkjate 
neighboring  countries  while  pursuing  the  much 
safer  course  of  subversion  and  support  for  in- 
surgencies in  those  countries.  Documents 
captured  on  April  18.  1985,  In  El  Salvador's 
San  Vk:ente  Province  outline  Sandinista  plans 
to  Increase  coordination  with  guerrilla  factions 
throughout  Centi'al  America.  (CRS  December 
18/Washington  Post,  April  29,  1985).  In  fact, 
several  Sandinista  leaders  have  stated  openly 
that  their  government  intends  to  support  revo- 
lutions to  other  countries.  (Tomas  Borge  and 
Bayard  Arce/April  18,  1984)  We  must  not  let 
ttiese  International  terrorists  spread  their  op- 
preswve  system  throughout  Centi'al  America 
and  Mexico. 

COMPROMISE 

In  February  1985,  the  internal  unarmed  op- 
position called  for  a  natk>nal  dialog  involving 
all  parties  in  the  conflict— including  the  armed 
opposition— to  be  mediated  by  the  Catholk: 
Church.  In  March  1985,  the  principal  groups  of 
the  armed  opposition  declared  they  would 
accept  a  cease-fire  and  allow  the  Sandinistas 
to  stay  in  power  until  free  electk>ns  could  be 
hekj.  The  Sandinistas  completely  rejected  this 
peaceful  compromise  proposal.  In  June  1985, 
the  principal  groups  of  the  democratic  resist- 
ance fomied  the  United  Nk»raguan  Opposi- 
tion [UNO]. 

The  Presklent  of  the  United  States  haa  re- 
quested to  the  Congress  that  they  approve  of 
the  transfer  of  already  appropriated  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae  funds  to  the  anti-Sandlnista 
forces  In  Nk»«gua.  I  strongly  support  this  re- 
quest The  key  to  the  continued  success  of 


our  policies  in  Central  America  is  adequate 
assistance  for  those  who  seek  a  democratic 
rattier  than  a  dKtatorial  future  for  their  coun- 
try. 

AMT)-SEMmSM  IN  NCARAQUA 

For  almost  a  century  before  the  Sandinista 
Revolution  in  1979,  Nicaragua's  Jewish  com- 
munity lived  In  peaceful  coexisterKe  In  Nicara- 
gua. Within  a  few  months  of  the  revolution, 
however,  the  systematic,  anti-Semitic  policies 
of  the  leftwing  Sandinista  government  forced 
the  Jewish  community  into  exile.  One  Friday 
evening  in  1978,  Managua's  synagogue  was 
fire-t>ombed  and  set  aflame  by  Sar>dinista 
gunmen.  The  synagogue  was  subsequentiy 
confiscated  by  the  Sandinista  government  and 
adorr>ed  with  pro-PLO  and  anti-Zkxiist  propa- 
ganda posters. 

The  Sandinistas  are  closely  aligned  with 
PLO  terrorists.  A  Sandinista  press  spokesman 
has  been  quoted  as  saying. 

There  is  a  longstandtng  bkxxl  unrty  between  us 
and  the  Palestinians  Many  of  the  units  belonging  to 
the  Sandinista  movements  were  at  Palestinian  Revo- 
lutionary bases  In  Jordan. 

Only  Nk^ragua  and  Cuba  allow  ttie  PLO  to 
maintain  a  fully  accredited  embassy  in  Mana- 
gua. In  July  1980  Yasser  Arafat  made  a  4-day 
state  visit  to  Nk^ragua  where  he  praised  "the 
sti'ategk:  and  military  ties  between  the  Sandi- 
nista and  Palestinian  Revolutions."  A  Sandi- 
nista Junta  member  stated,  "We  say  to  our 
brother  Arafat  that  Nicaragua  is  his  land  and 
the  PLO  cause  is  our  cause." 

A  TURNING  POINT 

In  ttw  last  few  monttis,  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment has  gradually  shied  its  mask  of  revo- 
lutnnary  respectability  to  reveal  its  fnghtening 
inner  character.  Promises  of  political  and  reli- 
gious freedoms  are  replaced  with  broad  sus- 
pensk>ns  of  civil  llt>ertles.  Increased  censor- 
ship seeks  to  silence  an  already  crippled  inde- 
pendent press.  Propaganda  campaigns  are 
geared  to  manipulate  Information  Soviet-style. 
Meanwhile,  Cuban  and  Soviet  advisers 
manage  the  Nk:araguan  Armed  Forces  and 
tram  other  Central  An>erican  nationals  in  ter- 
rorist technk^ues.  As  each  day  passes,  earlier 
promises  of  a  free  Nicaragua  become  disap- 
pointing memories.  Increasingly,  the  Sandinis- 
tas' true  agenda  beconws  apparent. 

The  failure  to  support  the  anti-Sandlnista 
forces  woukJ  be  a  ti'avesty  for  the  people  of 
Central  America  and  American  foreign  polkry 
in  the  regk>n.  We  must  not  back  away  from 
this  Communist  threat  and  hkle  behind  a  wall 
of  Jsolationiam.  We  must  not  listen  to  those 
who  Ignore  Nk»raguan  atrocities  and  wish  to 
normalize  relations  with  the  Communist 
regime.  Such  a  polk:y  would  be  a  travesty 
since  it  woukj  slgnlficantty  hamper  Anwrican 
efforts  to  restore  peace  and  freedom  to  the 
Nk^raguan  people. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  U.S.  military  and  humanitarian 
akj  to  the  democratic  resistance  forces  in 
Nk:aragua.  We  are  witnessing  the  growth  of  a 
Communist  cancer  in  Managua  which  threat- 
ens to  spread  throughout  our  hemisphere  In 
the  form  of  terroriam  and  subversion.  We 
must  not  ignore  this  totalitarian  regime  which 
deprives  Its  own  people  of  the  freedom  they 
fought  for,  which  openly  seeks  to  undermine 
the  devek)pment  of  democracy  in  naighborinc 


countries,  and  which  is  engaged  in  an  unprec- 
edented military  bulMup  In  Central  America 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
aMies.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port those  who  fight  for  peace  and  democracy 
in  Nicaragua. 

It  has  been  almost  2  years  since  the  Con- 
gress in  June  1984  suspended  military  akl  to 
the  resistance  forces  whk:h  continue  their 
stvggle  for  freedom.  During  this  tin>e  the 
Cornmunist  government  has  continued  its  poli- 
cies of  internal  repression,  including  censor- 
ship, arbitrary  confiscation  of  property,  and 
arrest  and  interrogation  of  persons  opposing 
tt>e  government's  polkaes.  The  consolklation 
of  a  totalitarian  state  nxxleled  after  the  Soviet 
Unk>n  is  clearty  reflected  in  the  Communist 
defense  committees  wtwch  control  ration 
cards  and  provkle  information  to  state  security 
forces. 

Censorship  has  become  a  way  of  life  in 
Ntearagua.  In  the  words  of  Tomas  Borge,  tiie 
Minister  of  Interior  who  is  responsible  for  state 
security,  "Only  constructive  criticism  Is  accept- 
able in  a  revolutionary  process."  The  censors 
usually  object  to  about  80  percent  of  tlie  ma- 
terial contained  in  the  one  oppositkjn  newspa- 
per. La  Prensa.  Similarly,  the  Permanent  Com- 
misswn  on  Human  Rights  must  submit  all  of 
its  letters,  communk^ues  and  reports  for  cen- 
sorship review.  Nonetheless,  in  the  past  90 
days  the  Commisston  reported  1 3  substantiat- 
ed cases  of  political  murder  committed  by 
government  forces. 

RellgkMS  persecution  by  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment is  notiiing  new  and  ttie  Nearaguan 
regime  is  no  exception.  The  CattTOlic  Church 
has  been  an  outspoken  advocate  for  freedom 
in  Nk»ragua  and  has  been  rewarded  with: 
prohibition  of  outdoor  masses,  mandatory 
Mandst-Leninist  indoctoination  of  Church-njn 
schools,  forced  draft  of  Nicaraguans  studying 
for  the  priesthood,  continuing  threats  to  expell 
foreign  priests,  interrogation  and  detention  of 
priests  and  Catholk:  lay  workers,  prohibition  of 
certain  church  servtees,  prohibition  of  the 
Catholic  newspaper,  and  ckssure  of  Radto  Ca- 
tolk».  The  protestant  evangelrcal  community 
has  also  suffered  arrest  and  detention  of  its 
members  and  the  prohibition  of  prayer  nneet- 
ings  under  the  1985  State  of  Emergency  Act. 
The  one  Jevrish  synagogue  was  confiscated 
shortty  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Somoza 
government  Most  of  the  Jewish  population 
has  left  Nk^ragua. 

In  the  past  2  years  any  semblance  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  has  vanished  in  Nk^'a- 
gua.  Limited  access  to  the  media.  Interference 
with  campaigns  and  harassn)ent  led  the  six 
major  opposition  parties  to  withdraw  from  the 
1984  elections.  Last  October  the  Communists 
declared  a  state  of  emergency  and  suspended 
all  civil  rights;  20,000  Miskito  Indians  and 
60,000  peasants  were  forcibly  removed  from 
their  homes  In  northern  Nk^aragua  in  1985. 
Today  over  7,000  political  dissklents  impris- 
oned under  ttie  Somoza  government  remain  in 
detention.  The  players  have  changed,  but  ttie 
oppreaak>n  continues. 

The  Nksaraguan  Government  received  its 
first  shipment  of  advanced  attack  heitaoptera 
ftom  the  Soviet  Union  a  few  monttis  after  ttie 
congreaakxial  ban  on  aM  to  ttie  resistance. 
Nicaragua  now  has  ttie  largest  army  every  as- 
sembled in  Central  America.  It  is  in  fact  larger 


ttian  any  possible  combination  of  its  neigh- 
bors' anned  forces.  Literally  tens  of  ttiousands 
of  young  men  have  been  conscripted  and  are 
serving  in  the  Communist  army.  They  are 
heavily  armed  and  well-equipped,  ttianks  to 
ttie  Soviet  Unkxi  and  Cuba  whteh  have  provkJ- 
ed  $500  millkjn  in  military  supplies  such  as 
tanks,  artillery  pteces,  and  helkx)pter  gun- 
ships.  There  are  also  ttiousands  of  Cubans 
fighting  ttie  resistance  on  Ntearaguan  soil  to 
support  a  Communist  state  the  people  never 
asked  for  and  continue  to  oppose.  It  is  ttie 
Cutians  who  are  pitoting  ttie  Soviet  heltoopter 
gunships  whkih  fly  over  Ncaragua.  The  Nica- 
raguan people  challenged  Somoza  in  the 
hope  for  freedom  and  democracy.  The  sti^- 
gle  continues.  This  time  against  a  Communist 
totalitarian  state. 

The  Communist  leadership  in  Managua  has 
declared  a  revolution  without  borders.  Nk:ara- 
gua  fulfills  ttiis  pledge  by  supplying  arms,  mili- 
tary training,  safe  haven,  transit  and  false  doc- 
umentation to  revolutionaries  in  Centi'al  and 
Latin  America.  Nicaragua  supplied  the  guns 
seized  from  the  Ml 9  terrorists  who  stormed 
the  Palace  of  Justice  in  Colombia  killing  sev- 
eral Supreme  Court  Justices.  In  Managua  the 
Communists  held  a  mass  to  honor  the  Ml  9 
terrorists  who  participated  in  the  attack.  Nk»- 
ragua  has  established  a  tenorist  base  which 
demonsti^ates  its  commitment  to  continue  to 
support  terrorism  and  revolution  beyond  its 
borders.  The  Communist  regime,  which  main- 
tains ties  with  European  and  MkJdIe  Eastern 
tenorists,  receives  advk:e  from  50  Libyan  and 
PLO  advisers.  These  activities  are  partially  fi- 
nanced by  illegal  dn>g  proceeds.  There  is  doc- 
umented evklence,  including  photographs,  of 
high  government  ofticials  participating  in  inter- 
national drug  ti'affk:king. 

When  we  fail  to  provkle  support  for  ttie 
democratic  resistance,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
qukJk  to  fill  the  vacuum  with  increased  military 
akJ  to  the  Communists.  After  ttie  last  prohibi- 
tion on  U.S.  military  akJ  it  was  not  long  before 
Daniel  Ortega  ti'aveled  to  Moscow  and  tt>e  ad- 
vanced Soviet  attack  helicopters  began  aniv- 
ing  in  Nnaragua.  The  Communist  regime  has 
succeeded  in  consolidating  a  totalitarian  state, 
while  failing  to  demonstrate  senous  interest  in 
a  comprehensive  and  verifiable  regk>nal  set- 
ttement  along  the  lines  of  the  1983  Contadora 
declaration.  In  conti^ast,  Managua  has  proved 
its  commitment  to  a  revolution  without  borders 
ttirough  ttie  support  of  ten'orism  and  insurgen- 
cy in  Centi»l  and  Latin  America. 

The  resistance  has  remained  steadfast  in  its 
quest  for  freedom  and  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua. Today  the  Congress  must  deckle  if  it 
supports  freedom  for  the  people  of  Ntearagua. 
The  resistance  cannot  be  expected  to  face 
advanced  Soviet  weaponry  with  humanitarian 
assistance  alone.  The  United  States  cannot 
reasonably  expect  the  Communist  government 
to  discontinue  its  support  for  s  revolutton 
beyond  its  borders  in  the  absence  of  effective 
resistance.  We  must  not  allow  Nk:arw.guan 
support  for  terrorism  and  subversk>n  to  turn 
back  ttie  tide  of  democracy  whk:h  has  swept 
across  Central  America.  The  Soviet  Unton  Is 
on  the  verge  of  establishing  a  foothokj  on  ttie 
North  American  continent.  If  we  tail  to  act 
ttiey  will  win  by  default  Today  It  is  a  question 
of  supporting  ttie  democratic  raaittanoa  in  a 


conflict  wittiin  Ntoaragua's  bontora.  Tomofrow 
ttie  stakea  wNI  be  much  higher. 

Mr.  BULEY.  Mr.  Chaimwi,  ttie  current 
debate  and  ttie  upcoming  vote  on  Preaident 
Reagan's  request  for  aM  to  ttie  democratic  re- 
sistance forces  in  Nk:aragua  is  a  hialoric  and 
weighty  moment  for  ttie  American  people. 

I  used  "American"  deliberately  becauae  ttHa 
deciskxi  by  ttie  U.S.  Congress  is  vital  to  ttia 
future  of  all  of  ttie  American  nations  and  all  of 
ttie  American  people.  The  people  of  ttie  New 
Wortd,  ttie  Western  Hemisphere— of  Amer- 
k»— have  been  moving  decisively  to  seize 
control  of  their  own  destiny  and  to  provkJe  for 
ttieir  own  liberty  and  justice.  The  Jeffersonian 
kleals  of  indivklual  freedom,  justice,  and  op- 
portunity for  all  and  a  pluralistic  polittcal  socie- 
ty have  been  long  suppressed  in  many  parts 
of  the  American  Continents. 

Today,  people  are  no  k)nger  willing  to 
accept  buaineaa  as  usual  and  submit  to  re- 
pression and  injustice  at  ttie  hands  of  tyranny 
and  totalitarianism  from  ttie  right  or  from  ttie 
left.  The  people  of  Argentina  and  Brazil  have 
chosen  moderate  political  leaders  and  flrmly 
rebuffed  military  nile.  The  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor have  braved  Communist  gunfire  snd 
threau  of  reprisals  to  elect  a  Social  Democrat 
government  The  people  of  Grenada  cried  out 
witti  ttieir  joy  at  ttie  removal  of  ttieir  oppres- 
sive Communist  regime  and  have  since  elect- 
ed a  Democratic  government  that  is  prepared 
to  work  for  ttie  interests  of  its  own  people  in- 
stead of  ttie  interests  ot  the  Kremlin.  In  Haiti, 
ttie  people  roae  up  after  many  years  and 
forced  a  powerful  dictator  to  flee.  Now  ttie 
sbxiggle  has  tiiumphed  In  Honduras  and  Gua- 
temala while  CosU  Rk»  has  reconfirmed  Its 
own  tradition  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  proud  of  ttie 
people  and  ttie  nations  of  America  who  have 
wori(ed  so  hard  to  join  ttie  United  States  as 
open  and  pluralistic  societies.  But  the  task  is 
not  complete.  The  people  of  Chile  even  today 
are  wrestiing  witti  an  attempt  to  keep  ttiem 
from  returning  to  ttieir  democratic  k*eals.  And 
the  real  trial  is  going  on  in  Ntearagua.  The 
people  have  spoken  in  Nk:aragua.  They  spoke 
in  1979  when  they  joined  togettier  in  a  cru- 
sade to  overthrow  the  comjpt  Somoza  autoc- 
racy and  proclaim  ttiemselves  free. 

The  people  of  Nnaragua  have  now  recog- 
nized ttiat  their  dreams  and  aapirations  have 
been  stolen  from  ttiem.  The  cadre  of  dedteat- 
ed  Communists  ttiat  have  gained  conttol  o« 
Nk»ragua  have  embartced  on  a  course  of  ag- 
gression, oppresston,  and  subservience  to  ttie 
kleals  of  international  revolution  that  is  far 
worse  ttian  anything  expenenced  under  ttie 
former  regime.  The  democraU  who  were  origi- 
nally included  in  ttie  governn^nt  of  ttie  Sandi- 
nistas have  been  jailed,  exiled,  or  forced  out 
of  the  government.  All  personal  rights  have 
been  suspended,  ttie  Cattioiic  Church  and 
other  rellgkHis  faiths  are  increasingly  sup- 
pressed, more  ttian  $500  millk^n  in  guns  and 
bombs  have  been  received  from  the  Soviet 
Unton  along  with  "advisers"  from  Nortti 
Korea,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and 
most  of  911  from  Cuba.  The  people  of  Nteara- 
gua are  aware  ttiat  all  of  ttieee  "advisers"  are 
not  in  their  country  to  promote  peace,  liberty, 
justice,  and  democracy. 
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The  Nicaraguan  revotution  and  the  future  of 
the  people  have  twen  stolen  and  subverted 
as  a  tool  of  the  Marxist  slave  masters  of  the 
Kremlin.  The  people  of  Nicaragua  know  this 
and  I  continue  to  be  amazed  at  the  number  of 
Members  of  this  great  democratic  body  wtxj 
refuse  to  open  their  own  eyes  and  see  the 
same  things  tftat  the  people  of  Nicaragua  see. 
The  people  have  seen  all  tf>ey  need  to  see, 
they  have  made  tt>eir  decision  and  wtien  they 
were  not  allowed  a  free  and  fair  vote  at  the 
ballot  box  they  voted  with  their  feet.  Over 
400.000  people  have  fled  the  Nicaragua  of 
the  Sandinistas.  That  is  more  than  12  percent 
of  ttw  total  population  and  would  be  compara- 
ble to  30  million  people  fleeing  from  the 
United  States. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  we  have  seen  exactly  ttie  same  actions 
all  over  the  world  wrhere  communism  is  able 
to  install  itself  in  power.  The  exodus  from 
eastern  Europe  is  a  sight  that  still  chills  the 
soul  of  those  of  us  old  enough  to  remember  it. 
The  Berlin  Wall  was  built  solely  to  stop  the 
people  of  Soviet-occupied  East  Germany  from 
fteeirig  for  their  lives  and  tt>eir  future.  Many 
thousands  of  people  were  able  to  leave  Cuba 
before  Castro  closed  ttie  ports  and  the  beach- 
es and  shut  off  tfte  flight  of  his  people  by 
force.  Who  can  possibly  forget  or  fail  to  be 
moved  by  ttie  sight  of  tt>e  "tx>at  people"  of 
VMnam  wtKi  risked  starvation,  drowning,  or 
aBKfc  by  pirates  to  escape  from  the  Commu- 
nists in  leaky  sailboats  ar>d  overloaded  barges 
bi  the  thousands.  The  refugee  camps  of  the 
Cambodians  fleeing  tt>e  Vietnamese  invaders 
would  make  the  strongest  man  In  this  room 
cry  in  anquish.  The  brave  people  of  Afghani- 
stan are  fighting  back,  but  even  they  cannot 
stand  fast  against  the  massrve  power  <ind  bru- 
ttfty  of  the  Soviet  Army  and  3  million  have 
had  to  cross  »ye  border  into  Pakistan  wtiile 
tfie  strong  arxi  ihe  brave  remain  behind  to 
resist  and  to  fight  for  their  homeland. 

This  is  exactly  what  is  occurring  in  Nicara- 
gua Why  is  there  even  a  debate  about  whettv 
er  or  not  we  should  help  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua reclaim  their  country  and  their  future?  The 
truth  is  there  for  everyorw  to  see  in  the  refu- 
gee camps  in  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica.  The 
proof  IS  in  the  military  camps  of  tt>e  resistance 
forces  wtiere  more  than  14,000  Nicaraguans 
have  chosen  to  take  up  arms  and  nsk  their 
IvM  to  take  back  tfieir  nation  from  the  Com- 
munist thieves  who  stole  the*  revolution  and 
their  destiny.  The  resistance  forces  do  not  ask 
for  U.S.  troops.  They  do  not  ask  for  tanks  or 
fighter  planes.  They  do  not  even  ask  for  train- 
ers and  advisers  Kke  the  Sandinistas  dkj  In 
having  Cuban  and  even  Soviet  military  support 
in  1978  and  1979. 

The  resistance  forces  in  Nk:aragua  know 
how  to  fight  They  fought  Somoza  And  now 
they  are  fighting  the  Sandinistas.  We  cannot 
turn  our  back  on  these  people  again.  We 
cannot  refuse  to  assist  people  wtx)  cry  out 
■gainct  injustwe  and  oppresskxi.  We  cannot 
hold  our  heads  high  and  daim  that  we  are 
proud  not  only  to  be  United  States'  citizens 
but  American  citizens  if  >¥e  refuse  to  help  our 
feHow  Americans  wtio  want  to  be  free  and 
who  are  wMing  to  dw  for  that  freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  President  Reagan's 
raqueat  for  aM  for  the  damocractic  resistance 
torcaa  in  Nicaragua.  I  am  pnsud  to  be  an 


Amehcan  and  I  am  proud  to  give  my  support 
to  ttie  people  of  Nicaragua  who  are  willing  to 
die  to  share  in  the  American  ideals  of  lit)erty 
and  justKe  for  all  and  a  political  system  that 
alkiws  all  opink>ns  and  beliefs  to  be  ex- 
pressed and  pursued. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  irony  couW 
not  be  more  apparent.  On  ttie  eve  of  ttie 
downfall  of  Ferdinand  Marcos,  when  the  Phil- 
ippine people  displayed  the  rotxist  power  of 
democracy  and  diplomacy,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration proposed  to  meet  the  social  and  po- 
litKal  crisis  in  Nicaragua  with  guns  and  tHillets 

The  administratkjn  has  asked  Congress  to 
appropriate  $100  millk)n— including  $70  millkjn 
in  military  axi— to  the  Nicaraguan  Centres. 
That  represents  a  dramatk:  increase  of  almost 
300  percent  over  last  year's  level  of  akJ, 
wfiich  dkJ  not  include  military  assistance 

More  important,  the  administration's  request 
represents  a  sharp  repudiation  of  regk>nal  dip- 
lomatk:  efforts— efforts  that  seek  to  resolve 
Nicaragua's  crisis  wittKXit  massive  bloodshed 
and  without  destroying  wfiatever  remains  of 
the  Nk»raguan  peoisle's  hopes  for  an  end  to 
a  deepening  cycle  of  violence  and  destructkxi. 

In  late  January,  ttie  foreign  ministers  of  our 
key  Latin  American  allies— Colomtna,  Mexico, 
Panama.  Venezuela,  Argentina,  Peru.  Brazil, 
and  Uruguay— agreed  to  accelerate  negotia- 
tkxis  aimed  at  a  regional  diplomatic  settle- 
ment As  a  basis  for  reaching  that  settlement, 
ttie  foreign  ministers  called  for  a  "terminatwn 
of  external  support  to  the  irregular  forces  op- 
erating In  the  regk>n." 

Their  agreement,  known  as  the  Carat>elleda 
Statement  was  also  endorsed  by  the  foreign 
ministers  of  five  Central  American  countries, 
including  Costa  Rka  and  newly  democratic 
Guatemala.  The  Contradora  negotiating  proc- 
ess, which  was  initially  ttie  work  of  only  four 
Latin  Amehcan  countries,  has  grown  into  a 
hemispheric  movement  for  dipkxnacy.  stability, 
and  peace. 

By  making  Its  request  for  military  akJ,  ttie 
administratk}n  has  ignored  ttws  powerful  move- 
ment for  diplomacy.  It  continues  to  pass  by  a 
potentialty  historic  opportunity  to  join  together 
with  our  regional  allies,  negotiate  a  binding 
agreement  and  jointly  enforce  it 

There  is  no  excuse  for  America  not  to  seize 
the  diptomatic  Initiative— it  Is  in  our  self-inter- 
est and  the  interest  of  our  neighbors.  As  a 
newspaper  in  my  district  recently  editorialized: 

The  countries  in  (LAtln  America)  under- 
stand the  day-to-day  effecu  of  the  Commu- 
nist boot  upon  the  people  of  their  region. 
The  X3&.  Government  should  listen  to  the 
recommendations,  give  them  high  credence 
and  stop  playing  the  role  of  outside  aglu- 
tor. 

I  have  no  use  for  the  Sandinistas  when  they 
suspend  the  civil  liberties  of  Nk^raguans  and 
abuse  their  minority  populations.  I  depkxe 
their  increasingly  repressive  methods  of  gov- 
ernment But  wtwt  grounds  do  we  have  for  as- 
sailing their  behavior  so  k>ng  as  we  fuel  the 
Contras'  war? 

Our  undeclared  vyar  against  Nnaragua  has 
strengthened  the  hand  of  Daniel  Ortega, 
givirig  him  an  excuse  to  expand  the  army,  re- 
press his  people  and  fortify  his  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  Our  policy  has 
boomeranged. 


Just  ask  the  recently  elected  president  of 
Costa  Rk^  Oscar  Arias,  who  sakl: 

The  result  with  the  aid  to  the  Contras  has 
t>een  a  more  dictatorial,  more  totalitarian 
government  In  (Nicaragua).  They  abolished 
*  *  *  individual  liberties  liecause  they  have 
an  excuse:  the  aid  of  the  n.S.  Congress  to 
the  Contras.  So  you  won't  get  a  more  open 
societjr  in  Nicaragua,  you  won't  get  a  negoti- 
ation with  the  anti-Sandinistas  giving  more 
mimey  to  the  Contras." 

This  from  this  leader  of  a  country  nvhich 
shares  a  k>ng  border  with  Nk:aragua.  His  crys- 
tal clear  warning  to  the  administratnn  is  that 
its  foreign  polk^y  Is  achieving  ttie  opposite  of 
its  intentkjn.  It  is  entrenching  the  Sandinista 
regime  without  creating  a  democratic  opposi- 
tion. The  administratkjn  itself  has  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Contras  woukj  collapse  witfiout 
tfie  crutch  of  Amer,can  akl.  Ttie  Contras'  mili- 
tary campaign  has  alienated,  rattier  ttian  at- 
tracted, indigenous  support. 

Despite  the  failure  of  its  polk:y,  the  adminis- 
tratk>n  apparently  feels  that  we  have  no  alter- 
native to  the  military  overthrow  of  the  Sandi- 
nista. It  has  not  cooperated  with  the  Conta- 
dora  countries  and  has  not  spent  any  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  last  year  to 
advance  the  negotiating  process.  It  has  shut 
down  bilateral  talks  with  Nk^aragua.  Last  fall, 
the  administratx>n  announced  ttiat  we  cannot 
negotiate  with  the  Sandinistas  because  ttiey 
cannot  be  trusted. 

Ttiis  Is  truly  a  new  idea  in  foreign  affairs. 
We  negotiate  every  day  with  the  Soviets.  We 
negotiated  with  Hanoi  and  Beijing  in  the 
1970's.  And  we  dkl  so  not  because  we  trusted 
tlKwe  adversaries,  txjt  because  negotiation 
was  the  best  way  to  end  conflkrts  or  other  rifts 
in  our  international  relatkxis. 

The  intelligent  alternative  to  the  administra- 
tx>n's  polk:y— and  its  refusal  to  negotiate — Is 
to  pursue  a  dipkxnatk:  settlement  with  the 
help  of  our  friends  in  the  hemisphere.  I  am  a 
firm  tieliever.  and  so  are  ttie  American  people, 
that  negotiatkjns  shouW  be  tned  before  confir- 
matkxi  To  furttier  this  polkry,  I  have  consist- 
ently voted  against  aid  to  the  Contras  and  for 
financial  and  diplomatic  support  of  ttie  Conta- 
dora  process. 

My  polKy  steers  a  mkMie  course  between 
ttiose  wtio  favor  counterproductive  military  akJ 
and  ttiose  wfio  advocate  total  disengagement 
from  the  regwn.  To  return  to  the  Philippines 
example,  my  polcy  mirrors  our  approach  to 
ttie  recent  turmoil  in  tfiat  troubled  country.  It 
recognizes  that  the  United  States  has  leigiti- 
mate  strategic  and  poiitKal  interests  in  the 
regk>n.  It  also  recognizes  that  there  is  a 
window  of  dipiomatk:  opportunity,  this  time  in 
the  form  of  the  Contadora  talks.  The  Conta- 
dora  process,  with  the  backing  of  our  aHies  in 
the  regkxi,  can  isolate  Nkwagua  and  guaran- 
tee the  security  interests  of  our  country  and 
the  countries  in  ctosest  proximity  to  tliat  tragic 
country. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion eventually  grasped  the  potential  for  peace 
and  dipkxnacy  in  the  popular  canidacy  of 
Corazon  Aquino.  The  administratkxi  had  the 
wisdom  to  listen  to  the  FiHpino  people's  can 
for  a  peaceful  tranaitkxi  to  new  government 
The  result  A  ringing  blow  for  democracy,  a  re- 
affirmatnn  of  United  States  strategic  and  poNt- 
toal  ties  with  the  Philppinas,  and  a  devastat- 


ing setback  for  the  natnn's  Communist  insur- 
gents. All  of  this  was  achieved  because  our 
polk:ymakers  took  heed  of  the  people  most 
affected  by  our  deciswns. 

Now.  ironically,  the  White  House  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  chorus  cf  Latin-Amencan  gov- 
ernments—those with  a  direct  stake  in  Nk»ra- 
gua's  future— who  endorse  diptomacy  and  the 
Contadora  process. 

It  is  time  for  America  to  pay  attentkxi  to  our 
democratk;  allies'  concerns— whk:h  are  nearty 
klentkal  to  ours.  It  is  time  for  us  to  adopt  a 
polk:y  that  advances  democracy  and  contin- 
ues our  well-proven  emphasis  on  human 
rights  in  Latin  Amerk».  We  can  do  that  by 
joining  our  allies  in  suspending  akJ  to  tlw  Con- 
tras, isolating  the  Sandinistas,  and  pressuring 
them  into  beginning  a  process  of  reform  to 
meet  ttie  original  goals  of  the  broad-based 
Nk:araguan  revolutk>n. 

As  our  handling  of  the  Philippines  crisis 
amply  demonstrated,  given  the  opportunity. 
we  have  the  skill  to  diplomatk::ally  achieve 
peace  and  reform  in  regk>ns  of  strategic  im- 
portance to  our  country.  We  cannot  let  this 
lesson  elude  us  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tkjn  to  House  Joint  Resolutkxi  540,  to  provkle 
further  United  States  aid  to  the  Contras  in 
Nk^aragua.  This  resolutkjn  would  authorize  the 
transfer  of  $100  milton  in  fiscal  year  1986 
from  Defense  Department  funds  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  assist  the  Contras.  The  PreskJent 
woukJ  reportedly  commit  $30  milton  of  these 
funds  to  continue  the  existing  so-called  hu- 
manitarian, or  nonlethal  akl  and  ttie  remaining 
$70  millkin  would  be  used  to  provkle  direct 
military  akl  to  the  Contras.  This  military  akJ 
would  include  supplying  the  primary  Contra 
force  with  antiaircraft  and  antitank  weapons, 
small  arms  and  ammunitk)n,  and  provkJing 
more  United  States  Army  advisers  to  train 
Contra  sckliers  in  Honduras. 

The  PreskJent  also  asks  that  Congress 
repeal  all  existing  restrictk>ns  on  U.S.  intelli- 
gence agencies  and  the  Defense  Department 
in  aiding  the  Contras.  Under  current  law.  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  [CIA),  other  intelli- 
gence agencies,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  restrictions  on  their  relatkjns  with 
the  Contras.  Alttiough  they  may  share  intelli- 
gence with  the  Contras,  tfiey  may  not  train  the 
Contras,  partkapate  directly  in  coml>at,  or  give 
them  akl  that  has  not  been  explicitly  approved 
by  Congress.  The  Presklent  now  proposes 
that  all  of  these  restrictxjns  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  let  us  be  absolutely  dear 
what  it  is  that  the  Presklent  is  asking  us  to  do 
today.  The  Contras  are  commited  to  the  vto- 
lent  overthrow  of  the  Sandinista  government 
of  Nk^aragua.  Ttie  Presklent  is,  in  effect, 
asking  that  the  United  States  become  a  party 
to  this  war. 

The  Presklent  tells  us  that  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  possibilities  of  reaching  a  political 
solution  to  the  problems  in  Nk^ragua  and  the 
problems  between  Nnaragua  and  its  neigh- 
bors in  Central  America  and  that  the  only  al- 
ternative available  is  to  support  the  Contras. 
The  fact  Is,  however,  that  this  adminittratton 
has  dropped  the  ball  in  pursuing  a  politk^al 
settlemant  to  these  problems.  In  January 
1965  the  Reagan  administratk>n  broke  off  tha 
only  direct  talks  that  It  has  ever  conducted 
with  the  Sandinistas.  The  Presklent  inaists 


ttiat  the  United  States  has  worked  construc- 
tively with  the  Contadora  countries  in  the 
search  for  a  politwal  settlement  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  the  administratkxi's  actkjns  are  at 
odds  with  its  record.  The  administratkjn  has 
supported  and  helped  to  direct  the  Contra  war 
effort  by  directing  military  interventk)n  from 
Honduras  while  simultaneously  seeking  to 
strengthen  ttie  ratkjnale  for  direct  United 
States  military  actwn  against  Nk^aragua 
Ttiese  actkjns  are  contradknory— not  compati- 
ble— with  the  goals  of  the  Contadora  countnes 
of  Latin  America:  Mexkio,  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia, and  Panama. 

The  bask:  terms  of  the  Contadora  proposal 
for  peace  in  Central  America  are  multilateral: 
Control  and  reductk>n  in  armaments  and  per- 
sonnel; a  halt  to  all  external  support  for  insur- 
gent movements,  the  eliminatkjn  of  foreign 
military  bases  and  advisors— including  Cuban 
advisors  in  Nicaragua— as  well  as  international 
military  maneuvers;  and  national  reconciliation 
whkjh  wouW  insure  equal  access  for  all  politi- 
cal parties  to  the  political  process.  These  are 
laudable  goals  whkih  desen/e  our  vigorous 
support.  But  the  Reagan  administratkjn's  ac- 
tk)ns  speak   touder  than  its  words.  Just  2 
months  ago,  in  Fet)ruary,  the  foreign  ministers 
of  Brazil.  Peru.  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  came 
to  Washington  to  urge  Presklent  Reagan  not 
to  resume  akl  to  ttie  Contras  but  instead  to 
become  an  active  supporter  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Contadora  countries.  The  Presklent  re- 
buffed these  Latin  American  foreign  ministers. 
Lately,  the  President  has  even  suggested  that 
the  politk»l  leaders  of  Latin  America  really 
don't  mean  what  they  say  when  they  call  on 
the  United  States  to  stop  supportng  the  Con- 
tras. Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  oven*fhelm- 
ing  evklence  to  the  contrary,  the  administra- 
tkjn  insists  that  these  leaders  are  saying  one 
thing  in  public  and  something  else  in  private. 
This  is  an  insult  to  the  Contadora  leaders  and 
will  ultimately  do  serious  damage  to  our  credi- 
bility with  the  people  of  Latin  America. 

Similarty,  the  Presklent  belatedly  recognizes 
that  the  Contras  are  responsible  for  human 
rights  violatkMis.  But  instead  of  facing  facts, 
he  alleges  that  these  are  really  Sandinistas 
disguised  as  Contras.  Without  offering  any  evi- 
dence or  documentatk)n  to  support  his  claim, 
the  charge  rings  hollow. 

The  Presklent  tells  us  that  if  we  do  not  ap- 
prove this  $100  millkjn  aid  package  for  ttie 
Contras  that  they  will  be  defeated  and  that 
communism  will  triumph  not  only  in  Nk»ragua 
but  throughout  all  of  Latin  America.  Lately 
Presklent  Reagan  has  sakl  that  he  will  hoW 
up  the  military  akl  in  this  package  for  90  days 
while  further  negotiations  are  pursued.  This  is 
a  gimmfck  to  gather  political  support  rather 
than  a  good  faith  effort  at  negotiatk)ns.  Under 
this  fomiula.  all  of  the  existing  safeguards,  lim- 
ited as  they  are,  woukl  be  abandoned  and 
Presklent  Reagan  woukl  have  an  absolutely 
free  hand  to  exercise  his  poltey  without  ade- 
quate congresskjnal  input  or  oversight. 

In  1979.  the  Sandinistas,  with  only  5,000 
lightly  amied.  poorty  trained  fighters  and  with 
no  outskle  akl  of  any  kind,  were  able  to  over- 
throw the  Somoza  regime  and  its  heavily 
armed  National  Guard  whk:h  had  been  built 
up  over  year*  with  U.S.  akl.  Today,  Ntoara- 
gua's  Contras  control  lass  territory  than  wm. 
Tha  Contras  do  not  control  a  sirtgla  town  or 


village  in  Nk^aragua  and  operate  primarily  from 
bases  outside  of  Ncaragua.  in  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rtea.  The  Contras  have  not  brought 
their  war  directly  to  the  Sandinistas  who  thay 
seek  to  overthrow,  but  have  instead  mflictad 
pain  and  suffering  upon  the  civilian  populatkxi 
of  Nicaragua.  They  have  been  implk^ted  in 
gross  violatwns  of  human  rigtits  t)y  Amnesty 
International  and  Amencas  Watch  and  ottier 
groups.  They  have  been  involved  in  attacks 
on  buses,  villages,  agncultural  cooperative 
woriters,  and  various  other  civilian  targets.  In 
some  otfier  country,  the  Presklent  might  de- 
scribe such  activities  as  acts  of  tenorism.  But 
in  Nk^ragua,  Presklent  Reagan  embraces  ttie 
Contras  as  freedom  fighters  and  the  moral 
equivalent  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  United  States 
has  spent  over  $250  millk>n  for  the  Contras' 
cause.  Five  years  and  $250  millk>n  later,  ttie 
Contras  control  less  territory  today  ttian  ever 
before.  The  Contras  have  not  failed  for  lack  of 
U.S.  support  They  fiave  failed  because  they 
have  not  won  the  popular  support  of  tha 
people  within  Nk^aragua 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  the  implk;£tk>ns 
of  continued  United  States  support  for  a 
covert  war  whk:h  is  waged  from  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rk^a.  The  administration  has  estat>- 
lished  a  massive,  permanent  military  presence 
in  Honduras,  with  upgraded  military  air  bases 
that  provide  support  for  the  Contras.  Our  con- 
fused polk:y  risks  exposing  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica  to  Nicaraguan  retaliation  if  this 
conflkrt  expands  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  and  the  American 
people  are  fnistrated  by  this  issue.  We  beg  for 
a  ratk>nal.  understandable  Central  American 
polk:y;  not  the  polarized  visk>n  offered  by  the 
Presklent,  but  a  polk:y  that  reflects  fairness, 
common  sense,  and  the  values  of  our  Natwn. 
I  depkxe  the  restrictions  on  basic  cmI  liber- 
ties whk;h  have  been  imposed  by  the  Sandi- 
nista government  of  Nicaragua  Certainly  Nica- 
ragua shoukl  not  be  used  as  a  base  to  protect 
Soviet  military  power  into  this  hemisphere. 
Clearty,  the  Sandinistas  see  their  country  as 
being  under  siege  from  the  United  States. 
While  it  cannot  be  condoned,  it  shoukl  not 
come  as  a  surprise  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
beconw  rnore  repressive  and  less  tolerant  of 
ttieir  political  opposition  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing counterrevolutkjnary  forces  of  the  Con- 
tras, supported  in  large  measure  by  the  United 
States.  We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  encour- 
age a  peaceful  politnal  settlement  of  the 
problems  in  Nwaragua.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  voting  "no"  on  furttier 
akl  to  the  Contras  snd  will  instead  support  a 
creative,  intelligent  policy  which  values  diplo- 
macy over  military  confrontatkjn  The  escala- 
tton  of  contUct  hasn't  worthed  in  the  past  5 
years  and  will  not  succeed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  QOODLINQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  12  years 
I've  never  had  a  vote  as  diffkMit  to  cast  as  tha 
vote  on  the  PreskJent's  $100  millkjn  raquatt 
for  humanitarian  and  military  akl  to  the  Contra 
force  fighting  in  Nkwagua. 

Whan  Somoza  fled  Ntearagua  and  the  San- 
dinistas  came  to  power,  PraakJant  Cartar 
asked  Congress  for  $75  milHon  to  reconstruct 
that  country.  I  supported  the  request,  hoping 
this  was  the  way  to  encourage  the  Sandinistas 
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to  akgn  ttiemseNes  with  ttie  Western  democ- 

Preaident  Carter  subsequentty  cut  off  these 
funds — which  reached  S100  million — when  he 
found  ttwt  ttw  Sandinistas  were  accepting 
arms  and  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union.  AddHiorv 
ally,  they  were  not  horwrirtg  their  promises  of 
free  elections,  civil  liberties,  arxl  hcrrtan  hghts 
for  ttwir  people. 

I  never  previousfy  supported  any  m.iitary  aid 
to  the  Contras,  because  I  did  not  ttWik  we 
should  t)e  irM>lved  in  covert  activity  m  Nicara- 
gua. I  was  set  agair»t  the  $70  million  in  mili- 
tary aid  wtiich  was  part  of  this  package  until  I 
heard  Cor>gressman  Fcxey  arxf  Senator 
Sasser  resporxl  to  ttie  President  over  tfw 
weekend.  Both  gentlemen  said  that  if  negotia- 
tions do  not  progress,  Amehcan  boys  couM 
be  figfiting  there.  The  PreskJent  saxl  he 
needed  tfw  aid  to  force  negotiations  to  take 
place. 

I  certainly  don't  want  Anwrican  boys  in 
Nicaragua  and  therefore  a  group  of  us  decid- 
ed to  try  to  forge  a  compromise  wtiich  wouki 
foster  negotiations 

We  had  a  good  bipartisan  effort  Unfortu- 
nately, Speaker  0'Neiu.'s  only  Irrterest  was  to 
make  sure  he  defeated  tt>e  Presklent  He 
pressured  many  Democrats  to  vote  against 
tfie  plan,  arxj  promised  ttiem  an  opportunity  to 
present  alternatives  on  April  18.  I  suppose 
these  alternatives  will  t>e  similar  to  ttK>se  we 
negotiated  with  the  Wtvte  House 

Our  compromise  woukj  altow  S25  miWon  in 
tMmwnilaiian  aid  ar>d  some  defer^sive  aid  to 
be  serrt  The  remainirig  $75  milbon  coukj  not 
be  used  for  90  days  while  we  try  negotiations 
oncB  again.  The  leaders  of  both  parties  in 
Congress  are  to  nominate  a  five  member 
commissxxi  which  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Presktont  and  iwfiich  wilt  determine  with  him 
the  state  of  the  negotiatwns.  At  the  end  of  90 
days,  Cor)gress  will  have  an  addittonal  oppor- 
tunKy  to  stop  the  flow  of  military  akj  to  ttw 
Contras. 

I've  served  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  Intelligence  Committee,  and  tf>e  Mexi- 
can-American Interparliamentary  Congress, 
and  I'm  very  well  aware  VnaX  we've  done  ev- 
erything we've  been  asked  to  further  Vne  goals 
of  the  Contadora  process. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  Contadora  group, 
we're  asking  natnns  with  overwhelming  inter- 
nal problems  to  solve  those  of  other  peoples. 
There  Is  no  way  these  countries  can  force  the 
Sandinistas  to  abkJe  by  their  verbal  agree- 
ments, arxJ  no  way  they  can  force  them  to 
Sign  any  either. 

My  decision  making  process  was  ctouded 
further  by  the  large  vokjme  of  phone  calls 
from  the  I9th  District  In  fact  we  had  1,238 
caNs  in  favor  of  akd  arxJ  653  calls  opposed. 

Overall,  the  problems  wa  fact  i\  Ntcangua 
wW  not  disappear  Unless  we  tid  Central  and 
South  America  In  promoting  the  economic  arxj 
•odal  welfare  of  all  their  Inhabitants,  their 
problems  win  increasingly  become  ours. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Ch«nnan,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Prasklenf  s  request  to  furnish  Nic- 
araguan  rebels,  known  as  Contras,  with  some 
S100  fflMon  in  akj.  70  percent  of  whKh  would 
betormHtary  supplies  and  equipment 

Uk«  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  thed  to 
Man  to  our  Preaktont  wMh  an  open  mind. 
Undir  tha  Conaliluton,  ha  It  our  Commander 


in  Chief  and  responsible  for  the  oorxiuct  of 
U.S.  foreign  affiars.  He  has  placed  the  fuM 
weight  of  his  offKe  behind  ttiis  request  and 
his  views  demand  ttw  fullest  corrakleration. 

By  tt>e  same  token,  the  Congress  also  has 
cor«titutk>nal  responsitiilites.  partKularfy 
wtwre  It  Involves  the  expenditure  of  publk: 
funds  In  ways  ttxaX  have  tremerKtous  kx)g-term 
consequefKes. 

It  IS  unfortunate  that  the  debate  on  akj  to 
the  Contras  has  been  misconstrued  t}y  some 
as  a  partisan  debate.  To  Vne  contrary.  In  my 
judgment  rt  respresents  a  classic  demonstra- 
tion of  ttie  system  of  cfiecks  and  balarKes 
evisiorwd  by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution. 
The  President  may  want  to  furnish  military 
equipment  and  supplies  to  rebels  In  Ncara- 
gua,  but  it  Is  Congress  tfiat  must  provide  the 
funds.  Ttiere  are  Republcar^  wtx>  feel  thai 
the  Presklent  Is  wrong  on  Nk^ragua,  and 
Democrats  who  feel  ttwt  he  is  right  It  is  not  a 
partisan  Issue.  arxJ  it  should  not  be  a  test  of 
party  toyalty  for  any  Member,  i  logret  ttiat 
some  have  made  it  such. 

I'm  a  Denxxxat  but  I  supported  tf>e  Presi- 
dent's dedston  to  use  military  force  in  Grana- 
da. I  believe  nis  actton  saved  American  lives 
from  a  dear  arxl  present  danger  wfiile  top- 
pling a  btoodthtrsty  regime  I  applaud  tf>e 
skilled  dipkynacy  demonstrated  by  the 
Reagan  administration  wfitoh  has  brougfit  new 
democratx;  leadership  to  Haiti  arxJ  tf>e  Ptiilip- 
pines.  The  PreskJent  deserves  much  credit  for 
tfiose  succt-sses. 

When  ttie  President  has  a  success  in  for- 
eign affairs,  it  Is  a  success  for  all  Americans — 
not  just  those  of  his  party.  But  when  he  falls, 
as  occurred  In  Lebarwn,  it  Is  a  faikjre  for  all  of 
us  and  we  all  suffer  tf>e  consequecKes.  I  felt  It 
was  a  mistake  to  base  our  marines  at  ttie  air- 
port In  Beirut  and  I  said  so  at  ttie  time.  They 
were  sitting  ducks  at  the  low-lying  airport  Our 
role  In  tf>e  Congress  Is  to  support  ttie  Presi- 
dent when  he  ts  nght  and  try  to  devetop  con- 
structive alternatives  and  guidance  wtien  he  Is 
wrong. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  it  Is  Impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  to  support  demo- 
cacy  In  our  hemisphere,  and  oppose  ttiose  re- 
gimes whch  attempt  to  export  Marxism  and 
revokitton  to  ttie  rest  of  Latin  America.  I  have 
Kttle  regard  for  Sandimsta  leader  Daniel 
Ortega,  and  depkxe  the  atxaes  which  have 
occurred  witNn  Nk:aragua  at  the  hands  of  the 
Sandinistas. 

However,  to  temper  ttie  excesses  of  the 
Sandinista  regime,  ttie  President  proposes  to 
furnish  military  akJ  to  the  Contras.  a  vaned 
group  of  Nk»raguan  revolutionanes  number- 
ing not  more  than  20,000.  and  probably  less. 
It  seems  to  me  ttiat  as  prerequisites  to  ap- 
proval of  that  polkry,  it  shouW  first  be  shown 
to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  and 
second,  be  able  to  attract  the  support  of  at 
least  a  few  of  our  allies.  The  Contra  akJ  pack- 
age fails  on  both  counts. 

The  United  States  is  akxie  anxxig  all  our 
aWes  In  favonng  military  actxxi.  While  we  are 
concerned  ttiat  Communist  Nicaragua  might 
try  to  subvert  its  democratk;  neighbors,  ttiose 
same  neigfibors  oppose  our  program  and  In- 
stead favor  a  different  solutkyi— the  Conta- 
dora process— a  regtonal  dlpkxnatic,  polltK^I 
and  aconomk:  approach  towards  getting 
greater  cooperatton  In  Central  America  Ttiey 
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know  ttiat  continued  arming  of  the  Contras  wM 
probably  result  In  a  wider  war,  parlicuiarty 
since  many  of  ttie  Contras  are  baaed  just  over 
ttie  tiorder  In  Honduras. 

We  have  been  toW  that  these  nationa  pri- 
vately support  akHng  the  Contras  but  cannot 
say  so  pubkdy.  Support  ttiat  can't  be  voiced 
pubkdy  is  not  support  worth  having.  What 
good  is  It?  If  our  policy  fails,  ttiaae  nations  wil 
just  walk  away  from  us  and  daim  ttiat  ttiey 
never  In  fact  supported  our  actions.  I  certainly 
am  not  going  to  vote  to  commit  ttie  Unilad 
States  to  a  polcy  of  armed  Insurgency  on  the 
bas»  of  purported  wtiispers  of  support  from 
ottier  natkxis  in  tfie  Americas. 

It  Is  of  equal  importance  to  note  ttiat  the  rel- 
atively small  Contras  force  Is  not  regarded  l>y 
most  experts  as  capable  of  overttirowing  the 
NKaraguan  Government.  Notwithstandng 
many  of  ttie  claims  that  have  been  made,  ttie 
Sandinistas  came  to  power  ttvough  a  broad- 
based  revokjtion  that  cut  across  all  classes  In 
Nicaragua.  In  fact  it  appears  that  the  current 
Government  of  Ncaragua,  wtik:h  replaced  ttie 
corrupt  and  hated  Samoza  regime,  envoys  far 
more  popular  support  ttian  do  ttie  Contras, 
many  of  wtiom  are  Somoza  loyalists. 

It  Is  true  ttiat  ttie  Contras  can  serve  as  a 
thorn  In  the  skle  of  ttie  njkng  Sandinistas,  but 
with  over  100.000  men  under  arms  and  Soviet 
and  Cuban  military  support  the  current  gov- 
ernment Is  not  going  to  be  ousted  by  the  In- 
surgents, unless— and  this  Is  a  very  Important 
"unless"— there  Is  a  direct  mihtary  interventton 
by  ttie  United  States. 

Are  we  prepared  to  make  a  military  commit- 
ment ¥»hen  it  becomes  clear  ttiat  ttie  Contras 
are  unable  to  diskxige  ttie  Government  or 
modify  Its  pobdes?  Are  we  ready  to  take  that 
first  step  down  the  slippery  stope  of  growing 
involvement  in  a  no-win  war? 

Throughout  ttiis  detiate,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  effort  to  distinguish  ttie  situatton 
In  Ncaragua  from  ttie  situation  ttiat  existed  in 
Vietnam  m  the  1960's.  Certainly  ttiere  are  Im- 
portant differences,  txjt  ttiere  are  also  impor- 
tant parallels  that  shoukj  not  be  overlooked. 

Our  goal  was  to  contain  communism,  so  we 
furnished  ak)  arxJ  supplies  to  pro-Western 
forces,  but  that  was  not  enough.  U.S.  advisers 
were  needed.  Ttien  Green  Berets  were 
needed.  Then  ttie  North  Vietnam  purportedly 
fired  on  several  US  stiips— an  alleged  provo- 
cation ttiat  justified  the  adoption  of  ttie  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolutton  And  so  on  and  so  on  until 
over  half  a  million  American  soktiers  were 
committed  to  t>attle  n  an  undedared  war. 
Over  50,000  died  and  hundreds  of  ttiousands 
were  wounded.  And  wtio  can  ever  forget  ttie 
light  at  ttie  end  of  ttie  tunnel? 

There  are  most  certainly  parallels  ttiat  wra 
shouM  not  overlook. 

We  are  tokj  ttiat  If  we  do  not  stand  firm  In 
Nk:aragua,  all  of  the  natkxis  of  Central  Amer- 
k:a  will  fall  like  dominoes  to  ttie  Communists. 
We  were  tokJ  tne  same  atxxjt  Southeast  Asia. 

We  are  tokj  that  all  we  need  do  is  furnish 
military  supplies  and  equipment  to  pro-West- 
ern forces  In  Nnaragua,  and  that  direct  Unitad 
States  Involvement  will  not  be  necessary.  We 
were  toW  ttie  same  about  Vietnam. 

Our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  dkj  not  have 
ttie  strong  support  of  the  Amertoan  paopia. 
Neittier  does  our  involvement  In  Nicaragua. 


And  finely,  those  who  are  questioning  the 

wisdom  of  growing  United  States  Involvement 
in  Nicwagua  an  having  their  patriotism  ques- 
tioned. The  same  was  true  of  those  wtio 
questmned  our  growing  Involvement  In  Indo- 
china. 

M  we  recall  nothing  else  from  our  Vietnam 
experience,  let  us  remember  this:  America 
shoukl  not  get  Involved  In  an  undeclared,  no- 
win  war  that  does  not  have  the  oven«»helming 
support  of  the  Amerk»n  people. 

Mr.  Chakman,  the  last  time  Contra  akJ  came 
before  the  Congress,  I  stated  that  the  issue  Is 
not  whettier  we  have  senous  differences  with 
ttie  Sandinista  government  We  most  certainly 

do. 

The  Issue  then,  and  the  issue  now,  is 
wtiether  ttiose  differences  stioukj  be  settled 
ttvough  military  actton.  I  believe  that  military 
actkjn  Is  futile,  dangerous  and  unnecessary. 

Instead  of  embarking  upon  a  costly  proxy 
«rar  ttiat  has  littie  chance  of  success.  I  believe 
our  differences  shouW  be  resolved  through 
diptomatk;,  economk:  and  other  means.  If  the 
Sandkiistas  take  any  acttons  that  directly 
threaten  our  natkxial  security,  we  are  more 
than  capable  of  making  a  direct  response. 

I  believe  that  N«aragua  ought  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  show  that  it  is  willing  to  act 
peacefully  toward  its  neighbors,  tower  the 
nuiTtoer  of  troops  and  outskJe  advisers,  altow 
greater  freedom  of  ttie  press,  and  broaden 
democratic  participatkjn  It  Is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  ttie  Sandinistas  to  tower  their  guard 
when  the  Presklent  of  the  United  States  is 
pubMdy  committed  to  the  overthrow  of  their 
Government 

To  ttie  contrary,  the  ttireat  of  U.S.  Interven- 
tton  has  helped  the  Sandinistas  to  solklify 
ttieir  popular  support  despite  some  very  seri- 
ous economic  and  polltrcal  difficulties.  Ttiey 
have  exptoited  this  threat  to  justify  a  targe 
military  buiWup,  suppressing  human  rights  and 
freedom  of  ttie  press,  and  maintaining  a  large 
Cut>an-Soviet  presence.  In  ottier  words,  our 
poNcy  may  just  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the 
Sandinista  grip  on  Ntoaragua.  It  is  counterpro- 
ductive. 

Let  us  join  with  the  other  natksns  of  our 
hemisphere  induding  Canada,  who  have 
made  it  dear  they  do  not  support  ak)  to  the 
Contras.  and  Instead  favor  the  Contadora 
process  as  the  best  way  of  avokling  a  wkler 
war  In  Central  America  and  pressuring  the 
Sandinistas  to  cease  its  abuses. 

We  have  not  seriously  and  steadfastly  pur- 
sued a  negotiated  settlement  with  our  friends 
and  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere  before  turn- 
ing to  a  military  optkxi.  That  is  not  in  Ameri- 
ca's interest,  and  I  must  accordingly  vote 
moat  rehjctantty  against  this  akJ  package  for 
the  Contras.  However.  I  will  be  watching  the 
Contadora  process  carefully  and  wHI  continue 
to  reexamine  this  option  shouM  it  appear  that 
it  can  avert  a  serious  threat  to  the  Americas. 
Mr.  LEHMAN  of  CaWomla.  Mr.  Chairman 
Speaker,  today  this  House  is  being  asked  to 
support  the  PresMenf  s  requaat  to  provide  aU 
to  Contraa  who  are  in  their  fifth  year  of  fight- 
ing the  Sandinista  govammant  We  are  once 
ag^  faced  with  a  dadaton  to  help  the  Con- 
tras and.  In  the  PraaidanTs  own  words,  "deny 
tha  Soviet  Union  a  beachhead  m  North  Amar- 
taa." 


I  agree  with  the  Presklent  that  the  presence 

of  Soviet  and  Cut>an  advisers  in  Ntoaragua  is 
a  cause  for  nattonal  concern.  Ttie  fact  ttiat 
human  rights  abuses  are  committed  by  both 
stoes  against  Innocent  civilians  concerns  me  a 
great  deal  and  is  something  that  we  shoukJ 
seek  to  end.  However,  giving  the  Contras  in 
Nkaragua  $70  million  In  military  aid  contra- 
dkrts  the  administratton's  stated  obtectves  for 
revolving  ttie  prot)lem8  In  Central  America. 

According  to  the  administratton,  the  United 
States  objectives  in  Central  America  center 
around  "support  for  a  politk^al  solutton  to  the 
conflkrts  In  Central  America,  via  peaceful 
diakig  within  and  among  the  countries  of  ttie 
regton,  and  renewal  of  economk;  devetopment 
and  growth  to  address  the  root  cause  of  tur- 
moil and  conflkn."  It  seems  to  me  ttiat  if  the 
United  States  is  senous  about  resolving  the 
civil  unrest  in  Central  America,  then  the  United 
States  ought  to  commit  its  resources  and 
energy  toward  the  goals  of  "peaceful  dialog' 
with  the  Contadora  nations. 

Then,  on  Sunday  the  PreskJent  appeared  on 
natkxial  televisKMi  to  sell  his  aid  request  to  the 
American  people  and  to  Congress.  He  tried  to 
convey  to  the  American  people  ttie  need  to 
act  now  before  the  "malignancy"  In  Ncaragua 
spreads  to  our  "southern  frontier."  Well  Mr. 
PreskJent,  your  plea  worked.  As  a  result  of 
over  300  phone  calls  and  telegrams  I  received 
in  response  to  your  speech,  I  will  vote  against 
the  request  for  akj  to  the  Contras.  Over  62 
percent  of  my  constituents  wtio  contacted  me 
since  Sunday  have  tokJ  me  they  are  strongly 
against  any  akJ  to  the  Contas.  They  tokJ  me 
that  they  want  to  see  this  country  push  for 
peace  negotiattons.  They  have  sakJ  they  are 
scared  that  we  are  repeating  the  course  of 
history  they  and  their  chiklren  experienced  In 
Vietnam.  Moreover,  they  have  asked  me  why 
we  are  giving  the  Contras  $100  mlllton  when 
this  Natton  faces  a  btoated  defkat  and  when 
domestic  programs  they  need  are  being  elimi- 
nated. I  share  thek  concerns  and  I  will  vote 
accordkigly. 

Finally,  I  have  read  with  outrage  several  ar- 
tk:les  dealing  with  this  Issue  wtitoh  label  those 
of  us  wtw  are  representing  ttieir  constituents 
and  voting  against  the  PreskJent's  request  as 
supporting  the  spread  of  Mancism.  Since  when 
does  voting  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
ttie  majority  of  my  district  mean  that  my  patri- 
otism and  support  for  the  country  I  k>ve 
shoukj  be  called  Into  question.  It  «  regrettat>le 
that  debate  on  this  issue  has  been  lowered  to 
this  level.  These  attacks  have  only  seo^  to 
confirm  my  tong  hekj  views  on  ttiis  subject 

In  July  1983,  when  this  body  voted  to  end 
all  covert  akJ  to  the  Contras,  I  addressed  the 
House  and  sakJ  "the  only  way  the  United 
States  can  tnjiy  achieve  the  PreskJent's  objec- 
tive of  fottaring  democracy  for  the  paopia  of 
Central  America  is  to  help  them  estabHah  tha 
basis  for  a  poaltive  future."  I  believe  now,  as  I 
dkJ  than,  that  this  can  bast  be  accompHahad 
by  helping  the  countries  of  Central  America 
resolve  thek  differences  peacefully,  and  for- 
mulating a  reallstk:  tong-tann  poNcy  which  pro- 
motes economic  development  and  aradtoatas 
wMwpraad  poverty  and  illiteracy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  this  administratton 
to  put  our  support  behind  the  eight  Latin 
American  countries  who  have  strongly  advised 
this  Natton  againat  a  salf-dafaating  po«cy  of 


blindly  sendtog  money  to  groups  wa  cannot 

kJentify  or  hokJ  accountabta. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  Mr.  Chakman,  whan  tha 
distinctton  between  freedom  and  fraadon's 
denial  dkns  in  the  parapacliva  of  a  (raa 
people,  so  dkns  the  chances  of  those  denied 
freedom  to  acqure  It  We,  as  free  Amehcans. 
shoukJ  see  dearty  that  distkictton  m  Nicaragua 
and  lend  a  helptog  hand  to  the  Contras  strug- 
gling to  gam  freedom— God's  greatest  gift  to 
man. 

I  support  humanitarian  assistance  and  mili- 
tary akJ  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance. 

At  one  time  a  few  years  ago,  the  debate  in 
Congress  was  centered  around  ttie  question. 
"Who  are  the  Sandinistas?" 
Were  they  antitotalitarian  reformers? 
Were  they  democrstic  reformers  wtio  would 
improve  the  daily  Irves  of  ttie  Ncaraguan 
people? 

People  asked.  "How  much  akJ  shouto  wa 
give  them?" 

Well,  now  wa  all  know  who  the  SandMstas 
are. 

They  betrayed  the  revototton  ttiat  overttwew 
the  Somoza  dictatorship. 

We  see  clearly  who  they  are  by  the  compa- 
ny ttiey  keep 

The  presence  In  Nk^aragua  of  Cubans.  Sovi- 
ets, East  Germans.  North  Koreans,  terrorists 
from  the  P.L.O.  and  members  of  ttie  Red  Bri- 
gade gives  etoquent  testimony  to  the  ques- 
tton.  "Wtio  are  the  SandtmstasT' 

As  others  have  pointed  out  for  ttie  first  time 
In  history  a  Marxist/ Leninist  regkne  Is  now 
physkMlly  on  the  land  mass  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  my  view,  the  kjng  run  Implica- 
tions of  this  tact  are  rattier  ominous 

In  Nk»^agua  we  now  have  a  government 
whch  views  Cuba  as  the  appropriate  model 
for  behavkx  In  terms  of:  Internal  represston; 
freedom  of  speech;  freedom  of  press  and  reli- 
gion; and  in  tenns  of  subverting  Its  neighbors. 
Somehow,  many  have  put  ttie  debate  re- 
garding humanitarian  assistance  to  Nk:aragua 
In  the  foltowtog  terms: 

They  say,  "H  you  vote  agakist  the  akJ.  you 
are  ki  favor  of  peace  and  diptomatk:  negotia- 
tions." 
To  me,  that  simply  is  not  the  case. 
If  assistance  to  Nk:aragua  is  defeated.  vk>- 
lence,  subverston,  and  terrorism  wHI  spread 
throughout  Central  America. 

If  such  aid  is  denied  we  win  be  broadcasttog 
to  the  people  of  the  worW  that  the  Soviet's 
can  provkJe  massive  amounts  of  armaments 
to  a  Mancist  government  on  the  land  mass  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  we  won't  even 
provkJe  support  to  an  active  resistance  move- 
ment which  opposes  that  Manost  government 
The  Sandanistas  are  arming  themselves  to 
the  teeth  with  Soviet  HIND  helicopters,  auto- 
matic weapons,  and  massive  amounts  of  ar- 
maments. We  are  providing  our  allies  In  Nica- 
ragua with  toothbnMhas.  Uankatt.  boots,  and 
madtoal  suppHas.  Now,  I'm  sure  those  medkal 
supplies  wm  come  in  handy  whan  tha  Contras 
are  wounded  by  fire  from  a  Soviet  halicoptar 

or  AK-47. 

But  It  seams  to  me  ihay  Should  be  given  tha 
means  to  shoot  down  that  Soviet  haioop«ar 
gunship  or  given  the  means  to  eflactlvaly  fight 
againat  Sandanista  troops  equipped  with  AK- 
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47's  furnished  by  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Secretary  of  State,  George  Shultz.  recently 
put  fonvard  the  U.S.  objectives  In  Nicaragua 
He  stated. 

Our  objectives  in  Nicsracua,  and  the  ol>- 
Jectlves  of  our  friends  and  allies,  are 
straightforward.  We  want  the  Nicaraguan 
regime  to:  Reverse  Its  military  buildup:  send 
its  foreign  advisers  home;  and  stop  oppress- 
ing its  citizens  and  subverting  its  neighbors. 

)-<e  made  two  addltiortai  potnts  very  ger- 
mane to  this  debate  in  the  House.  He  stated. 

The  United  SUtes  and  iU  friends  have 
sought  these  objectives  through  diplomacy. 
But  all  serious  efforts  at  negotiation  have 
been-  blocked  by  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  purpose  of  providing 
military  aid  to  the  Contras  is  to  give  ttie  San- 
danista  govemmerrt  an  Incentive  to  negotiate. 
Also,  ttie  aid  should  help  in  bringing  a  peace 
in  Central  America  sabsfactory  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  The  forces  of  freedom 
are  on  the  nse  in  many  countries  of  the  world. 
Let  us  make  sure  those  forces  of  freedom 
stay  viable  in  Nicaragua. 

I  support  humanrtarian  assistance  and  mili- 
tary aid  for  Nicaragua.  Lets  brighten  the  dis- 
tinction twtween  freedom  and  freedom's 
denial  in  Nicaragua  and  give  those  denied 
freedom  a  better  charKe  to  acquire  it. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  providing  funds  for  the  Contras.  I 
do  so  because  I  am  convirKed  that  our  con- 
tinued efforts  to  force  a  military  solution  to  the 
complicated  problems  that  face  our  neighbors 
in  Central  America  are  doomed  to  failure. 
Overthrowinig  tf>e  Sandinistas  m\\  only  result 
in  contirHjed  resentment  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere against  heavy  handed  U.S.  Interfer- 
erx». 

As  I  have  listened  to  my  colleagues  dunng 
tf>e  debate  over  ttw  past  2  days,  I  have  heard 
cfuv^ges  arxl  countercharges  regarding  the 
Sandinistas  and  the  Contras;  I  have  heard 
every  possible  position  attributed  to  the  heads 
of  Latin  American  governments;  I  have  heard 
charges  of  drug  dealing,  terrorism,  and  brutal 
human  rights  violations  attributed  with  equal 
vehemence  to  Contras  and  Sandinistas  alike. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  not  be  the  case  ttiat  truth 
is  tfie  first  casualty  of  war,  but  it  certainly  has 
been  battered  Into  unrecognizat>illty  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

What  these  many  opposing  truths,  spoken 
by  my  horxxable  colleagues,  convey  to  me  is 
ttiat  this  is  not  a  problem  ttiat  can  be  solved 
with  a  100  million  dollars"  worth  of  arms.  The 
iasue  cannot  be  boiled  down  Into  a  simple 
matter  of  "us"  versus  "them."  Nicaragua  is  a 
country  that  has  been  torn  by  civil  war  for 
years  and,  preceding  that,  governed  by  a  dic- 
tator who  chose  to  bomb  urt>an  areas  in  a  last 
desperate  attempt  to  maintain  power.  It  is  a 
country  that  was  devastated  by  an  earthquake 
In  1972  and  never  completely  rebuilt.  It  is  a 
country  where  poverty,  lack  of  basic  public 
health,  and  Illiteracy  have  been  rampant  It  Is 
■  country  wtiose  SarxJinista  government  has 
made  undeniable  advarK«s  in  literacy  and 
health  care,  and  a  country  that  has  allied  Itself 
with  governments  that  we  vigorously  oppose  I 
don't  see  how  we  can  expect  to  improve  this 
unstable  situatkjn  by  providing  $100  million  in 
•rma  to  a  loose  confederation  of  rebels  who 


seem  no  more  dedicated  to  democracy  than 
the  Sandinistas. 

The  amount  of  assistance  requested — $100 
million — has  been  tossed  about  as  ttKXjgh  It  Is 
an  Insignificant  sum.  But  $100  million  is  rx)t  in- 
significant—some estimate  that  it  woukJ  pro- 
vide $20,000  and  $30,000  per  Contra  combat- 
ant. This,  in  a  country  where  ttie  per  capita 
irKXxne  Is  less  tfian  $900  per  year.  In  our  own 
country  we  have  unmet  social  and  educational 
needs  that  have  forced  us  to  contemplate  sig- 
nificant budget  cuts;  $100  million  Is  four  times 
as  much  as  we  spent  to  prevent  child  abuse 
last  year  arxJ  twice  as  much  as  we  sperxJ  on 
immunizations.  At  a  time  wt>en  every  domestic 
program  Is  threatened,  $100  million  for  any  of 
a  number  of  programs  would  t>e  a  godsend. 

More  important  than  tt^  money  is  our  aip- 
proach  to  the  protilem.  No  or>e  accepts  that 
there  shouM  be  Soviet  or  Cuban  military  influ- 
ence in  Central  America.  The  heads  of  state 
of  the  region  have  pushed  for  a  regional  solu- 
tion to  tf>e  security  prot>lems  posed  try  tfie 
Sandinista  government  I  feel  tfiat  we  have 
not  made  full  use  of  the  Contadora  process  to 
negotiate  with  the  Sandinistas — a  sentiment 
that  IS  shared  t>y  the  auttiors  of  the  Contadora 
agreement  I  am  convinced  that  we  vwll  not 
get  lasting  democracy  in  Nicaragua  from  the 
barrel  of  a  gun.  We  should  atiandon  this  folly 
and  seek  a  solution  ttiat  is  more  In  keeping 
with  ttie  ideals  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woukJ  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  Vne  following  state- 
ments by  two  prominent  Jewish  leaders  In  the 
United  States  wtK>  wish  to  make  us  aware  of 
the  Sandlnlsta's  repressive  treatment  of  tf>e 
Jewish  community  in  Nicaragua. 

Chris  Gersten,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Coalition,  and  Fred  Lull,  secre- 
tary of  the  Jewish  Nicaraguan  Community  in 
Exile,  are  aware  of  tfie  evidence  that  has 
been  presented  to  prove  that  the  Jewish  com- 
munity In  Nicaragua  has  not  been  singled  out 
for  abuse  and  mistreatment  because  of  their 
religious  beliefs. 

These  two  leaders,  acuvely  involved  with 
ttiis  region,  have  quite  a  different  opinion.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  comments 
serious  attention. 

STATXMKIfT  ON  NlCAXACUAN  AltTI-SElimSlI 

Last  night,  the  CBS  evelnlng  news  allowed 
New  York  Rabbi,  Balfour  Brickner,  to  state 
without  challenge,  that  there  was  no  anti- 
semltlsm  in  Nicaragua,  either  official  or  un- 
official. According  to  Brickner,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  the  President's  claims 
that  Nicaragua's  Jewish  community  was 
forced  out  of  the  country  by  a  systematic 
government  policy  of  antl-semltism. 

I  have  long  been  aware,  though,  that  the 
facts,  tell  a  different  story,  a  story  that 
bears  out  the  President's  statements.  The 
Natioiua  Jewish  Coalition  has  worked  tire- 
lessly over  the  past  year,  but  especially  In 
recent  weeks,  to  bring  tc  light  the  abuses 
committed  by  the  Sandinistas  against  Nicar- 
agua's Jews.  The  coalition  has  also  worked 
to  make  America  aware  of  what  Sandinista 
anti-semltism  means  for  others  in  Nicaragua 
and  beyond.  Despite  what  Balfour  Brickner 
may  believe,  today,  there  are  no  Jews  in 
Nicaragua.  The  coalition  has  mounted  a 
major  effort  to  tell  America  that,  while  it  is 
too  late  to  save  the  Nicaraguan  Jewish  com- 
munity. It  Is  not  yet  too  late  to  save  Catho- 
Ucs,  Protestanu,  Miskito  Indians  and  others 


from  the  totalitarian  net  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  tightening  around  Nicaragua. 

I  first  l)ecame  aware  of  the  systematic  per- 
secution of  Jews  by  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment over  a  year  ago,  when  I  saw  documen- 
tary evidence  of  the  events  that  took  place. 

I  say  to  those  who  doubt  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  the  antl-aemltes,  the  President 
said  them  to  l>e  that: 

"It  is  a  substantiated  fact  that  In  1978.  the 
synagogue  which  Brickner  said  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Jewish  community  was 
firebombed  by  Sandinista  gunmen  while 
members  of  the  community  were  inside. 
When  those  Jews  attempted  to  flee  the 
building,  the  gunmen  tried  to  force  them 
l>ack  Into  the  burning  building. 

It  is  a  sutwtantlated  fact  that  Jews  re- 
ceived death  threats  warning  them  to  "get 
out  of  the  country." 

It  is  a  substantiated  fact  that  Jews  were 
singled  out  for  arrest  and  Imprisonment  on 
false  charges,  that  individual  Jews  were  fol- 
lowed, that  their  homes  were  searched, 
their  businesses  confiscated,  their  cars 
burned. 

And,  lest  anyone  doubt  that  these  acts  of 
persecution  were  specifically  aimed  at  Jews, 
let  me  refer  you  to  the  SandinlsU-sanc- 
tioned  newspaper.  Nuevo  Oiarlo.  which  in 
July  1982  ran  articles  which  referred  to 
"Synagogues  of  Satan,"  which  accused  the 
Jews  of  using  "the  myth  of  Ood's  chosen 
people  to  massacre  the  Palestinian  people 
without  mercy, "  and  which  resurrected  the 
charge  that  "the  world's  money,  banking 
and  finance  are  in  the  hands  of  descendents 
of  Jews,"  a  charge  which  has  for  centuries 
t>een  used  by  anti-semltes  to  slander  Jews. 

There  are  no  Jews  today  In  Nicaragua. 
There  are  no  Jews  l>ecau8e  the  Sandinista 
regime  drove  them  out  with  acts  of  violence 
and  threats  of  death.  Who  are  the  Jews  that 
Brickner  claims  remain  In  the  country? 
They  are  people  with  Jewish  names  whose 
ancestors  may,  generations  ago.  have  tieen 
Jewish.  Today,  though,  the  Jews  Brickner 
refers  to  are  Roman  Catholics  or  atheists 
who  have  never  had  any  ties  to  Jews,  Juda- 
ism or  to  Nicaragua's  former  Jewish  commu- 
nity. 

Let  there  by  no  doubt  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  precisely  the  anti-Semites  described 
by  the  President.  The  special  zeal  reserved 
by  the  Sandinistas  for  persecution  of  Nicar- 
agua's Jews  is  well  documented. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'Nal 
Brith  has  spent  five  years  Investigating  this 
persecution,  documenting  reports  by  victims 
of  these  outrages  and  by  some  of  the  former 
Sandinistas  who  had  helped  carry  them  out. 
Yesterday,  the  ADL  released  a  white  paper 
reaffirming  that  these  IncldenU  did  take 
place.  The  statements  made  In  this  paper 
have  been  corrotiorated  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

And,  most  importantly,  they  have  been 
corroborated  by  the  Nicaraguan  Jews  who 
were  in  the  synagogue  when  It  was  fire- 
bombed,  who  were  falsely  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, whose  cars  were  burned  and  prop- 
erty confiscated,  and  whose  lives  were 
threatened  by  agents  of  the  Sandinista  gov- 
enunent. 

And  who  was  it  that  assured  Rabbi 
Brickner  that  no  anti-semltiam  had  oc- 
curred? Why,  It  was  Nicaraguan  President 
Daniel  Ortega  and  his  representatives, 
people  who,  I  suggest,  have  more  than  a 
passing  Interest  In  denying  their  own  brutal- 
ity. 

Apart  from  Brickner  and  the  few  of  his 
friends  whose  first  loyalty  Is  to  the  Ortega 
regime,  the  many  American  Jews  whom  I 
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have  heard  from  recognise  the  hostility  and 
violence  visited  upon  their  Nicaraguan  co- 
religionists by  the  Sandinistas. 

Thankfully,  those  Jews  are  wise  enough  to 
recognize  Mr.  Ortega's  denial  for  the  self- 
serving  disinformation  that  it  is.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Jewish  Coalition. 
America  and  American  Jews  are  now  aware 
that  the  Sandinistas  have  enthusiastically 
imiUted  the  antl-semltism  of  their  Soviet 
mentors. 

This  week,  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
received  a  letter  from  several  prominent 
members  of  the  American  Jewish  communi- 
ty, including  three  former  chairmen  of  the 
umbrella  organization  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, several  rabbis,  and  many  others. 
These  Individuals  recognize  what  Rabbi 
Brickner,  and  many  of  my  colleagues  across 
the  aisle  do  not:  that  the  Sandinistas  are  a 
threat,  not  only  to  Jews,  but  to  all  those  In 
Nicaragua  and  beyond  who  cherish  democ- 
racy and  strive  for  freedom. 

STATDttNT  or  Pwo)  S.  LuTr,  SECRrrARY  or 

THE    JSWISH    NlCARAODAlt    COMMUNITY    IN 

Exile 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  here  today  as 
a  member  of  the  ExUed  Jewish  Nicaraguan 
Community. 

I  have  Invited  you  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting the  record  straight  on  Sandinista  Anti- 
Semitism  and  the  Jews  in  Nicaragua. 

Today,  there  is  no  Jewish  Community  or 
Jewish  Congregation  or  Jewish  Life  In  Nica- 
ragua. Only  two  Nicaraguan  Jews  who  were 
members  of  our  Congregation  still  work  in 
Managua.  The  rest  of  our  small  Community 
left  the  country  t)ecause  of  fears  for  our 
personal  safety.  This  fear  was  stimulated  by 
the  fire  bombing  of  our  Synagogue  by  the 
Sandinistas    while    we    were    worshipping 
inside,  by  repeated  telephone  threats  and 
graffiti  on  the  walls  of  our  businesses,  warn- 
ing us  that  after  their  take  over  we  will 
stiffer  at  their  hands  the  "SandlnisU  Jus- 
tice." The  graffiti  said:  "Zionism,  Judaism 
and   Somozism   are   all   the   same   thing." 
Other  graffiti  said  "Jewish  pigs,  gun  sellers, 
we  will  apply  the  Sandinista  Justice  to  you." 
This  reflected  the  fact  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  long  been  virulently  BUitl-Israell, 
anti-Zionists  and  closed  colUl>orators  with 
the  PLO  and  other  enemies  of  Israel.  They 
even  planned  to  kill  the  President  of  the 
Community  and  other  members  who  they 
believed  were  helping  Israel  In  selling  the 
weapons  to  Somoza,  something  which  was 
totally  absurd. 

Although  they  did  not  kill  the  President 
of  the  Jewish  Congregation,  a  70  year  old 
gentleman,  he  was  jailed  and  forced  to 
sweep  the  streeto  and  his  property  was  sum 
marlly  confiscated. 

Prealdent  Reagan  has  in  various  occasion 
made  mention  of  SandlnisU  antl-semltism. 
Unfortunately,  many  Individuals  who  op- 
posed the  President's  policy  In  Central 
America,  have  repeatedly  attempted  to  dis- 
tort the  facta  of  Sandinistas  sUte  Induced 
anti-aemltlam.  Most  recently  this  was  done 
by  Rabbi  Balfour  Brickner  in  a  sutement 
which   appears   in   the   New   York   Times 

today. 

Because  this  U  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
credibility  of  President  Reagan,  and  due  to 
the  fact  that  when  such  false  statements 
have  appeared  In  print  In  the  past,  we  have 
written  letters  to  the  editors  of  the  newspa- 
pen  including  the  New  York  Times,  The 
Waahlngton  Post,  and  our  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor* have  never  been  printed. 

Therefore,  we  have  concluded  that  only 
by  means  of  this  Press  Conference  to  which 


we  have  invited  you.  hoping  this  will  be  a 
more  effective  way  to  set  the  record 
straight,  we  can  obtain  a  fair  acknowledge- 
ment of  our  plight.  Thank  you. 

With  me,  today.  Is  Mr.  Oscar  Kellerman 
and  his  wife  Mrs.  SarlU  Beer  Kellerman. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  situatton 
in  Central  America  is  a  complex  and  difficutt 
one.  Certainly,  I  am  concerned  about  any 
overinvolvement  of  the  United  States  in  the 
region  or  any  inappropriate  United  State*  In- 
trusion into  the  internal  policies  of  legitimate 
governments  in  Nicaragua  or  elsewhere. 

This  having  been  said,  our  security  interests 
in  Central  America  are  substantial  and  com- 
pelling, and  dictate  continued  pressure  on  Ni- 
caragua's Communist  regime  to  desist  from  its 
avowed  policy  of  exporting  Mantist  revolution 
to  neighboring  countries.  The  Sandinista 
regime  is  not  democratic,  and  its  violations  of 
human  rights  are  gross  and  pervasive.  The 
regime  perpetuates  itself  in  power  by  military 
aid  from  the  Soviets,  Cuba,  North  Korea,  Bul- 
garia, Libya  and  others.  This  military  aid  has 
transformed  a  small  Nicaraguan  Army  into  the 
largest  in  the  region.  A  clear  threat  to  Its 
neighbors  whose  borders  it  periodically  vio- 
lates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sandinista  regime  has 
betrayed  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  which 
overthrew  Somoza,  and  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  live  up  to  Its  agreement  with  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  hold  free 
and  fair  elections  and  respect  human  rights 
and  the  freedoms  of  speech,  the  press,  and 
religion,  in  return  for  diplomatic  recognition  of 
their  right  to  govern.  Surely,  it  must  be  obvi- 
ous to  the  opponents  of  this  aid  to  the  free- 
dom fighters  that  the  Sandinista  regime  lacks 
the  legitimacy  which  can  only  be  conferred  on 
it  by  adherence  this  agreement. 

With  full  knowledge  of  these  developments, 
some  of  the  opponents  of  this  asaistance  to 
the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  argue  thai 
this  package  Is  simply  not  enough  to  aid  those 
freedom  fighters  to  effectively  force  polltteal 
concessions  from  the  Sandinistas.  This  argu- 
ment is  an  obvious  smoke  screen.  These  are 
largely  the  same  members  who  rejected  mili- 
tary aid  In  toto  in  1984  and  since.  It  is  frivo- 
lous to  hear  them  argue  now  that  this  is  not 
enough.  I  would  be  interested  to  know  what 
those  who  claim  that  this  Is  not  enough  would 
propose.  Do  they  urge  we  do  more? 

Some  of  the  opponent*  of  thi*  aid  package 
say  that  we  should  withhold  the  aid  while  we 
seek  a  solution  through  negotiation*  and  di- 
plomacy. However,  since  this  House  began  re- 
jecting military  aid  in  May  1984,  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  been  more  Intransigent  and  they 
have  con*i*tently  rejected  the  Contadora  ef- 
fort* toward  reconciliation.  In  the  meantime, 
with  Soviet  bloc  arm*  they  arc  Increasing  their 
effort  to  eradicate  their  oppoaitlon,  and  for- 
ward other  Soviet  arm*  to  Communl*t  in*ur- 
gencie*  in  other  Latin  American  countrie*.  An 
example  of  thi*  wa*  the  weapons  they  provid- 
ed to  the  revolutionary  M-19  movement  In  Co- 
lombia, a  leading  Contadora  nation,  which 
then  used  the**  weapon*  to  a**«ult  that 
country's  supreme  court  and  *ub*equently  kill 
it*  member*. 

Other  opponento  of  akj  to  the  freedom  fight- 
er* claim  that  if  w*  *and  weapon*  now,  w* 
will  become  Involved  In  a  quagmire  and  end 
up  *«nding  U.S.  troop*  later  on.  Thi*  argu- 


ment i*  absurd.  Thi*  may  be  our  la»t  best 
hope  to  prevent  Mandat  regime  from  conaok- 
dating  It*  power  by  force  of  arm*,  which  It 
certain  to  lead  to  continued  attempt*  to  de*ta- 
billze  the  region  by  their  polwy  of  a  revokibon 
without  borders.  My  greatest  concern,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  If  today  we  refuse  to  help 
those  who  want  to  help  themselves  in  Nicara- 
gua, the  likelihood  of  United  States  military 
force  being  required  m  a  massive  way  is  en- 
hanced not  reduced. 

Mr  Chairman,  lor  all  of  these  reasons  I  be- 
lieve the  United  State*  shouW  continue  to 
apply  pressure  to  the  communist  Nicaraguan 
regime  to  promote  political  pluralism  in  Nicara- 
gua and  to  desist  from  exporting  Marxist  revo- 
lutton  to  neighboring  countries.  My  support  tor 
the  democratic  opposition  to  the  Sandinista 
regime  will  not  end  until  that  regime  permits 
liberty  to  exist  within  Its  borders  and  ceases 
Its  efforts  to  undermine  democratic  govern- 
ments in  the  region  So  long  as  Nicaragua's 
mling  junta  follows  its  present  policies.  Amer- 
ica must  oppose  that  regime  and  aid  those 
within  Nicaragua  who  fight  for  theK  freedom 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  Congress  cannot. 
as  a  535  Member  committee,  articulate  and 
direct  a  coherent  and  effective  foreign  policy. 
We  can  thwart  the  President,  acting  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  as  the  constitutional 
arch'tect  of  our  foreign  policy  from  any  rriean- 
ingful  policy  that  protects  our  vital  national  se- 
curity intereste  in  Central  and  South  Amenca. 
But  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  paralyze 
our  Nation's  poltey  in  this  vital  area.  If  those 
who  would  deny  this  military  assistance  pre- 
vail, the  responsibility  for  a  Soviet  cotony  on 
the  mainland  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will 
be  theirs  Are  they  willing  to  accept  that  re- 
sponsibility? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  a  great  American, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  because  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  In  the  best  InteresU  of  our 
beloved  America. 

I  believe  most  Americans  will  agree 
that  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  ever 
made  by  our  Oovemment  was  to  allow 
Castro  to  come  to  power.  1  remember 
In  those  early  days  when  he  lied  to  the 
American  press  and  to  the  American 
people  In  denying  that  he  was  a  Com- 
munist. 

A  little  while  later,  he  ridiculed  our 
American  people  and  said  "of  coune 
he'd  been  a  Commimlst  all  the  time." 
We  should  have  known  that  he  partici- 
pated In  the  Communist  violence  In 
Bogota,  Columbia,  and  what  his  com- 
mitment to  communism  was;  but  we 
did  nothing. 

What  happened?  In  a  little  while,  he 
had  become  the  minion  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  both  preserving  and  aggressing 
communism  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; and  he  and  Khrushchev 
formed  a  cabal  to  make  Cuba  a  citadel 
of  military  power,  buttressed  by  nude- 
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ar  weapons,  installed  in  Cuba,  90  miles 
from  my  beloved  State  of  Florida. 

President  Kennedy  had  to  risk  nu- 
clear war  to  get  those  nuclear  weapons 
out  of  Cuba.  We  had  to  stop  Russian 
ships  on  the  high  se<is,  prepare  to 
board  them,  if  they  had  not  turned 
bM^. 

Do  we  want  to  risk  that  situation 
again?  Would  Gorbachev  yield  as  did 
Khrushchev?  What  might  be  the  out- 
j»me  of  it,  if  we  had  another  confron- 
tration? 

"Oh,"  they  say,  "this  is  not  a  Com- 
munist government  in  Nicaragua." 
Well,  I  think  everybody  will  agree  that 
while  all  of  the  government  is  not,  the 
dominant  part  of  the  government  is. 

a  1405 

There  must  be  some  interesting  data 
to  be  observed  from  three  things: 
First,  is  today  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
has  formally  taken  the  position  and 
the  place  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Nicaragua  at  all  of  the  conferences  on 
conununism  all  over  the  world.  Second 
thing:  Every  time  one  of  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  dies,  they  have  a  3-day 
mourning  proclaimed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  with  all  the  effu- 
sive declarations  of  regret  and  sorrow 
that  they  experience. 

Another  little  item  that  may  be  not 
so  insignificant,  go  into  the  bookstalls 
and  newsstands  in  Nicaragua  and  you 
will  hardly  see  anything  but  Commu- 
nist propagsmda.  Now  they  say,  "Well, 
all  we  got  to  do  is  entreat  these  people 
to  negotiate."  They  are  in  power.  They 
control  the  Government.  They  have 
got  the  help  of  the  Soviet  Union  fur- 
nishing them  war  materiel.  In  addition 
to  that  7,500  Cubans,  3,000  of  them 
identified  with  the  military  group,  are 
in  Nicaragua.  What  American,  what 
Member  of  this  House  who  loves  our 
country,  as  all  do,  would  be  sure  that 
if  we  allow  this  Government  to  contin- 
ue in  power  with  only  moral  suasion 
attempted  against  them  that  there 
may  not  come  a  time  when  Gorbachev 
and  whoever  is  the  head  of  that  Gov- 
ernment may  plant  some  more  nuclear 
weapons  down  there  in  Nicaragua? 
And  what  are  we  going  to  do  this 
time?  They  say  we  should  negotiate. 
The  President  says,  and  he  knows 
better  than  I  do.  he  has  negotiated 
nine  times  or  tried  to.  I  think  the 
President's  proposal  is  fair.  I  have  op- 
posed the  President  about  as  much  as 
any  Member  of  this  House  but  I  think 
he  is  right  on  this  issue  today  and  I 
think  he  has  been  fair.  In  the  morning 
paper  the  President  is  quoted  as 
laying  that  he  will  not  use  the  power 
that  we  may  give  him  today,  if  there  is 
an  affirmative  vote,  as  I  hope  there 
will  be.  for  90  days,  to  see  if  they  do 
want  to  come  to  the  negotiating  table. 
I  am  sure  the  President  will  agree  with 
us  to  have  a  condition  subsequent  that 
if  this  expenditure  begins  but  then  we 
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find  that  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua adopts  a  constitution  that  the 
Contadora  say  is  a  fair  constitution 
and  if  they  have  fair  elections  and 
they  preserve  human  rights,  we  will 
not  spend  another  dollar. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind  that  the  President  would 
agree  to  that.  But  we  are  entertaining 
a  dream  if  we  think  that  by  doing 
nothing  we  can  bring  these  people  into 
negotiation  with  us. 

My  dear  colleagues,  too  many  times 
American  Government.  American 
opinion  have  been  divided  on  crucial 
foreign  policy  issues.  Today  this  House 
of  the  people  is  speaking  for  the 
people.  We  are  talking  about  the  char- 
acter of  our  hemisphere.  We  are 
saying  we  do  have  an  objective.  We 
will  not  tolerate  communism  to  be  the 
dominant  character  of  the  state  in  any 
part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  that 
is  what  we  are  saying.  We  are  saying 
we  still  believe  in  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  which  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Rio  Treaty.  Yes,  there  is  a 
better  way  than  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. What  is  it?  For  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  join  us  in 
throwing  these  Communists  out  but 
until  they  do  let  us  speak  for  our- 
selves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
advise  that  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  PoLKY]  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfielo]  has  3  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
all  remaining  time  to  the  Honorable 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
speak  only  briefly  today. 

This  vote  that  we  are  about  to  take 
is  not  a  matter  of  partisanship.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  partisanship  ends 
at  the  water's  edge.  All  of  you  know 
that  I  have  stood  with  the  President 
on  some  tough  foreign  policy  ques- 
tions such  as  Beirut.  I  have  also  op- 
posed him,  as  I  do  on  our  proper  role 
in  Nicaragua. 

Today's  vote  is  a  matter  not  of  poli- 
tics, but  of  conscience.  I  have  told 
Members  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
how  I  feel  about  the  issue  and  I  have 
made  it  clear  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
them  to  weigh  as  heavily  as  I  have. 

It  is  my  view  that  a  policy  of  provid- 
ing military  weapons  for  the  war  in 
Nicaragiia  takes  us  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. It  takes  us  further  down  the 
road,  further  toward  a  situation  where 
our  country's  own  troops  become  in- 
volved. Just  as  covert  aid  has  become 
overt,  just  as  humanitarian  aid  has 
now  become  lethal,  just  as  we  have 
moved  from  a  role  of  arms  supplier  to 
that  of  trainer  and  adviser,  I  see  the 
pattern  continuing.  I  see  us  becoming 
engaged,  step  by  step.  In  a  military  sit- 
uation that  brings  us  directly  into  the 
fighting. 
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I  don't  believe  that  we  can  have  it 
both  ways,  that  we  can  arm  and  train 
the  Contras,  that  we  can  send  U.8. 
weapons  and  U.S.-trained  and  U.S.-dl- 
rected  soldiers  into  the  field  without 
feeling  some  ultimate  responsibility 
for  their  safety.  When  it  comes  to  the 
crunch,  we  will  find  ourselves  with 
only  two  options:  either  to  go  in  our- 
selves or  see  our  trained  contingents 
face  a  bloodbath. 

I  don't  like  those  options.  I  want  to 
avoid  them  and  that  is  why  I  oppose 
the  new  escalation  of  the  war  that 
could  be  triggered  by  today's  vote. 

That  is  my  position,  but  I  recognize 
there  are  others  in  this  Chamber  who 
sincerely  support  the  rebel  forces  in 
Nicaragua  and  are  willing  to  accept 
the  risks  of  becoming  their  supporters 
in  the  field.  I  do  not  approve  of  this 
view.  I  would  not  vote  for  it.  but  nei- 
ther would  I  question  the  patriotism 
of  those  who  take  such  a  position. 

I  said  that  today's  vote  is  a  matter  of 
conscience,  not  of  politics.  What  dis- 
turbs me  as  Speaker  is  not  the  posi- 
tions some  Members  have  taken  but 
the  tactics  that  have  been  used  by 
those  outside  this  body. 

I  was  elected  to  the  Congress  in 
1952.  As  some  of  you  will  recall,  that 
was  not  a  good  time  for  our  country. 
Fingers  were  being  pointed,  reputa- 
tions were  being  destroyed.  People 
were  frightened  not  by  an  enemy 
abroad  but  by  accusations  made  by 
their  own  countrymen.  It  was  a  time 
when  lists  were  drawn  up  of  who  was 
loyal  and  who  was  not. 

That  dark  era  of  fear  in  our  country 
did  not  end  because  one  political  party 
blew  the  whistle  on  this  sort  of  con- 
duct, but  because  both  parties  agreed 
that  our  democracy  can  and  must 
allow  for  the  free  expression  of  views, 
that  Americans  had  not  only  the  right 
but  also  the  duty  to  speak  their  minds 
on  questions  of  national  policy  with- 
out fear,  without  the  dread  that  their 
motives  and  purposes  will  be  ques- 
tioned. 

I  am  proud  that  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  been  able  to  engage  in 
strong  and  hard  debate  over  foreign 
policy  matters  in  recent  years.  I  am 
proud  that  we  have  been  able  to  weigh 
the  consequences  of  administration 
policies.  That  is  our  duty.  That  is  what 
people  elect  us  to  do,  to  weigh  the  con- 
sequences of  various  policies. 

There  is  a  difference  between  debat- 
ing the  effects  of  policy  and  question- 
ing the  motives  of  those  who  advocate 
those  policies.  In  recent  days,  we  have 
seen  newpaper  advertisements  ques- 
tioning the  loyalty  of  Members  of  the 
Congress.  There  has  been  a  drumbeat 
of  such  attacks,  some  of  them  directed 
and  voiced  by  administration  staff 
people.  The  message  has  been  crystal 
clear:  Oppose  the  $100  million  and  you 
are  somehow  un-American:  you  are 
acting  to  help  our  country's  enemies. 


What  is  really  un-American  is  the 
charge  that  we.  the  elected  represenU- 
tives  of  the  people,  do  not  have  the 
right  to  do  the  Job  we  were  elected  to 
do:  To  represent  the  good  sense  of  our 
own  constituents  and  their  justified 
conclusion  that  more  U.S.  weapons 
will  simply  mean  more  bloodshed;  that 
the  $100  million  will  not  be  the  end 
but  simply  the  downpayment;  that  we 
should  never  again  get  into  a  war  for 
which  our  best  hope  is  a  bloody  and 
dangerous  stalemate,  when  there  are 
other  alternatives. 

My  conscience  dictates  that  I  vote 
"nay. "  not  only  to  the  policy  but  to  ite 

tftCtiCS  ftS  W6ll. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  read  just  two 
communications  that  I  have  received: 
House  or  Commohs, 
London  SWIA  OAA.  February  26.  1986. 
Mr.  TiF  CNinx, 

Speaker.   Houte  of  ReprtMentativea.    Wash- 
ington.  DC,  USA. 

My  Dbah  Tip:  1  am  writing,  as  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Spokesman  of  the  Labour  Party,  to 
convey  my  concern  at  the  requesU  made  by 
the  Reagan  Administration  to  Congress  to 
increase  humanitarian  aid.  and  provide  mili- 
tary assistance,  to  the  Contra  forces  In  Nica- 
ragua. There  Is  great  concern  In  Europe  at 
this  proposal  and  at  the  announcement  of 
help  for  UNIT  A.  In  the  opinion  of  many  of 
us  these  actions  will  seriously  Jeopardise  the 
prospects    for   regional   stability   In   these 

areas. 

1  have  to  say  that  the  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Administration  toward  Nicaragua  continues 
to  place  a  heavy  strain  on  the  Western  alli- 
ance. The  rejection  of  the  CorabeUeda  dec- 
laration and  allegations  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  violated  the  Boland  amend- 
ment have  fueled  the  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can government  has  no  serious  Interest  In  a 
negotiated  solution  to  the  problems  of  Cen- 
tral America.  Such  an  approach  not  only 
Jeopardlzses  the  prospect  of  a  negotiated  so- 
lution but  Impedes  those  forces  within  Nica- 
ragua who  most  strongly  support  the  devel- 
opment of  a  more  pluralist  society. 

I  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to  reject 
the  requests  of  the  administration. 

With  beat  wishea. 
Tours  sincerely, 

DdosHkalet. 

[From  the  Associated  Press,  March  20. 
IBM] 

While  the  House  debated,  the  eight- 
member  Contadora  group  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  made  a  fresh  appeal  to  avoid 
the  use  of  force  in  Central  America. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Political 
Council  of  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  in  Washington.  Venezuelan  Ambassa- 
dor Bdilberto  Moreno  said  It  was  necessary 
to  reiterate  the  obligation  of  all  member 
states  of  the  OAS  "to  solve  their  controver- 
sies exclusively  by  peaceful  means  and  to 
atjttftn  from  the  use  of  force  directly  or  In- 
directly." 

Moreno  said  he  was  speaking  for  Argenti- 
na. BrasO,  Colombia.  Mexico.  Panama.  Peru, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

Chile's  new  ambassador  to  the  OAS, 
Javier  Illanea.  declared  his  country's  "decid- 
ed support  for  the  Contadora  peace  efforU." 

a  1420 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man in  the  well,  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  be  granted  such  addi- 
tional time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
BadhamI. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday.  I  received  s  copy 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus"  report  "Peace,  De- 
mocracy, and  Development  in  Central  Amer- 
ica: A  [Jemocrstic  Alternative."  This  report  at- 
tacks President  Reagar^'s  policy  toward  Cen- 
tral America  and  states  that  the  administration 
seeks  only  a  military  solution.  However,  the 
report  ignores  the  fact  that  the  current  United 
States  policy  toward  Nicaragua's  Sandinistas 
was  charted  dunng  the  last  months  of  the 
Carter  admimsuation.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  aware  that  Zbtgniew  Brzezinski.  Presi- 
dent Carter's  National  Secunty  Adviser  fully 
supports  the  $100  million  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nk^ragua. 

Further,  the  Democratic  report  states  that 
the  United  States  should  negotiate  with  the 
Sandinistas  about  their  aggressive  external 
policies,  but  forget  about  the  Sandinista's  in- 
ternal polk>es  simply  because  they  are  Com- 
munists and  will  not  negotiate  about  such 
things.  This  is  very  strange  logic.  Why  would 
the  Sandinistas  want  to  talk  about  anything? 
They  have  everything  to  lose.  Absolute  totali- 
tarians  cannot  talk  about  power-sharing  nor  of 
coexistence  with  their  demoaatk:  neighbors. 

fwleanwhile,  while  we  cannot  pressure  the 
Sandinistas  for  interrwil  refonns,  the  [demo- 
crats wish  to  use  military  pressure  to  fofce 
Presklent  [Juarte  to  continue  peace  talks  with 
the  Communist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  If 
Duarte  doesn't  talk,  no  military  akl.  But,  it  was 
Duarte  who  has  sought  talks  all  along.  I  don't 
understand  how  some  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues believe  that  they  can  have  this  both 
ways.  Abandon  the  Nrearaguan  freedom  fight- 
ers because  the  SandinisU's  will  not  negoti- 
ate, and  abandon  El  Salvador  if  the  legitimate 
Government  cannot  bring  the  Communist 
guerrillas  back  to  the  negotiating  table. 

We  must  stand  up  to  totalitarian  Communist 
aggression  and  we  must  do  it  now.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  $100  mil- 
Iton  in  aW  for  the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  close  debate.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  MiCHiLl  and  I  hope  he  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  long  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mi.  Chairman,  several 
years  ago  when  I  was  elected  the  Re- 
publican leader,  I  said  In  very  brief  re- 
marks before  presenting  the  Speaker 
that  there  would  be  occasions  when 
there  would  be  no  center  aisle  and  the 
issue  itself  would  transcend  partisan- 
ship. 
This  is  one  of  those  occasions. 
Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  would  say  to  the 
Speaker  he  may  very  well  take  a  little 
heart  from  the  fact  that  I  cannot  give 


you  a  unanimous  vote  In  support  of 
our  resolution  from  my  side;  similarly, 
the  Speaker  cannot  do  that  on  his  side 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  every  so  grate- 
ful for  those  of  you.  Jack  Muhtha  par- 
ticularly, Dahti  Pascxll,  Claoox 
Pepper,  who  frankly  said  it  all  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  probably  would  not 
have  to  say  anything  aften  what  they 
have  done  today  to  help  elevate  the 
quality  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  conclude  these 
10  hours  of  debate,  there  have  been 
four  major  argtunents  against  the  bi- 
partisan resolution. 

It  is  said  that  if  we  aid  the  Contras. 
this  is  the  first  step  toward  sending 
American  troops  to  Central  America. 

My  cosponsor.  Jack  Murtha,  and  I, 
both  of  whom  have  been  through  this 
thing  called  war  at  its  worst  level, 
would  consider  that  the  last  thing 
either  one  of  us  would  ever  want  to  do. 
I  submit  that  precisely  the  opposite  is 
the  case.  This  is  a  step  away  from 
sending  American  boys  to  do  what  the 
Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  want  to 
do  for  themselves,  if  we  will  only  give 
them  the  chance. 

Those  opposing  this  bill  say  we  have 
not  exhausted  negotiations.  If  it  is  ex- 
haustion you  want,  it  is  exhaustion 
you  will  get  for  the  next  90  days. 
There  will  be  a  veriUble  deluge  of  di- 
plomacy in  Central  America.  I  am  not 
going  to  bet  the  mortgage  money  that 
the  Sandinistas  wlU  change  their 
minds  and  meet  the  Contras  at  the 
bargaining  table.  But  no  one  can  then 
say  that  diplomacy  has  not  been  given 
a  chance,  and  that  is  what  wiU  take 
place  imder  this  compromise. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  are  against  our 
policies.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Conta- 
dora nations  want  internal  reconcilia- 
tion in  Nicaragua.  Is  that  not  what  we 
want?  That  Is  what  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  want  In  Nicaragua. 

The  Latin  American  nations  look  at 
our  on-agaln,  off-again  actions  here  in 
the  House  and,  quite  naturally,  they 
fear  we  will  abandon  the  Contras. 
Who  would  not  feel  like  that,  seeing 
that  uncertainty  that  we  display  from 
time  to  time  around  here? 

If  we  provide  effective  assistance 
today,  we  will  then  see  these  Latin 
American  countries  coming  aboard  to 
support  our  policy. 

Fourth,  It  is  said  that  Nicaragua 
poses  no  mUitary  threat  to  us,  but  If 
the  Soviet  military  presence  In  Central 
America  becomes  a  serious  threat, 
those  opposed  to  providing  aid  now 
will  make  the  hard  decision  later,  even 
If  It  means  sending  American  troops.  I 
have  heard  that  belllcoee  sound 
coming  from  a  few  time  to  time. 

In  other  words,  you  are  not  willing 
to  put  out  a  fire  In  Nicaragua  now.  but 
you  will  march  Into  hell  in  Central 
America  later.  Oh,  I  wonder  If  that  li 
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remlly  true.  My  colleague  Claude 
PsppcR  put  his  finger  on  it  when  he 
made  the  analogy  to  Cuba,  and  I  recall 
those  days  all  too  well.  I  happened  to 
be  here  at  that  time.  Yes,  depose  Ba- 
tista on  the  right,  we  said.  Get  rid  of 
him.  For  what?  We  did  not  know,  and 
we  ended  up  with  someone  worse  on 
the  left. 

How  many  times  do  we  have  to  go 
through  this  thing  before  it  finally 
soaks  in  as  to  what  this  thing  is  all 
about  down  there?  Yes,  it  is  a  confron- 
tation between  East  and  West,  and  do 
not  ever  forget  it. 

As  for  me,  I  say  why  not  get  the  Job 
done  while  it  is  still  manageable,  and 
without  American  troops. 

To  those  of  you  gazing  longingly  at 
the  April  15  vote— the  escape  hatch  of- 
fered by  the  Speaker— let  me  tell  you 
what  a  national  security  expert  told 
me  yesterday.  He  said,  "Bob,  Lf  you 
lose  that  vote  tomorrow,  Nicaragua  is 
gone.  A  month  from  now  will  be  too 
late,  because  the  Communists  are  even 
now  mobilizing  for  an  offensive." 

So  forget  that  tantalizing  image  of 
some  kind  of  compromise  vote  a 
month  from  now  on  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bUl  that,  quite  frankly, 
is  not  going  to  go  anywhere. 

In  moments  of  great  crisis,  we  do  not 
remain  in  the  same  condition;  either 
we  rise  or  we  fall;  either  we  transend 
the  crisis  or  it  crushes  us.  That  is  as 
true  for  institutions  and  nations  as  it 
is  for  human  beings. 

So  the  question  is:  Do  we  rise  or  do 
we  fall?  Are  we  going  to  avoid  the 
tough  questions  and  some  day  see 
Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica.  Honduras  go 
the  way  of  Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Lith- 
uania? Or  do  we  act  like  a  great  power 
with  great  responsibilities,  like  we 
ought  to? 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion. Join  with  those  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  support  this  res- 
olution, and.  in  my  judgment,  we  wUl 
write  one  of  the  proudest  chapters  in 
the  history  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Members  on 
my  side  of  the' aisle  who  support  the 
resolution,  recognizing  that  for  some  it 
is  a  very  difficult  decision  for  you.  We 
all  have  to  make  those  decisions  from 
time  to  time. 

Again,  I  am  especially  appreciative 
of  the  work  of  my  cosponsor  Jack 
MtTSTHA  and  those  roughly  50  Mem- 
bers that  I  can  see  on  that  side  of  the 
alale.  good  Members  of  the  majority 
party,  who  are  also  supporting  our  bi- 
partisan resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman  may  I  finally  say  to 
the  Speaker,  I  love  him.  We  are  great 
friends.  I  respect  his  sincerity.  I  know 
what  an  emotional  Issue  this  is  with 
him.  I  think  I  know  something  special 
about  that  and  will  not  spell  it  out 
here.  But  I  Just  have  to  say,  today,  our 
Speaker  is  wrong.  He  Is  wrong,  wrong, 
wrong.  I  would  say  that  I  hope  a  ma- 


jority, of  this  House  will  feel  as  strong- 
ly as  we  do  about  this  resolution  and 
support  this  bipartisan  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired. 

The  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
540  is  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  540 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
hereby  approves  the  additional  authority 
and  assistance  for  the  Nicara«ruan  democrat- 
ic resistance  that  the  President  requested 
pursuant  to  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985,  not- 
withstanding section  10  of  Public  Law  9\- 
672. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 722(n),  Public  Law  99-83.  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resimied  the 
chair,  Mr.  Whitley,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  UrJon,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
540)  relating  to  Central  America  pur- 
suant to  the  International  Security 
and  Envelopment  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985,  he  reported  the  Joint  resolution 
back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
722(n).  Public  Law  99-83,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  210,  nays 
222,  not  voting  3,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  «4] 

YEAS-210 

Archer 

Cobey 

Fiedler 

Armey 

CoMe 

Fields 

B«<1h«in 

Coleman  (MO) 

FUh 

Barnard 

CombMt 

PUppo 

Bartlett 

Coughlln 

Franklin 

Barton 

Courter 

Fuqua 

Bateman 

Cralt 

OaUo 

Bennett 

Crane 

Oaydos 

Bentley 

Daniel 

Oeka* 

Bereuter 

Dannemeyer 

Olbbons 

BevUl 

Darden 

Oilman 

BUirmUi 

Daub 

Gingrich 

BUley 

Davla 

GcKxlllng 

Boulter 

DeLay 

Gradlaon 

Breaux 

DeWlne 

Oren 

Broomfleld 

Olckinion 

Ounderson 

Brown  (CO) 

DloOuardl 

HaU.  Ralph 

BroyhiU 

Doman  (CA) 

BammerKhmidt 

Burton  (IN) 

Dowdy 

Hansen 

Byron 

Ureter 

Hartnett 

Callahan 

Duncan 

Hatcher 

CampbeU 

Dyion 

Hendon 

Carney 

Bckert(MY) 

Henry 

Chandler 

Edward*  (OK) 

HUer 

ChMvptU 

Emenon 

Hillls 

Ctiapple 

Encllah 

Holt 

Cheney 

Bdreieh 

Huckaby 

CUnser 

ruceU 

Hunter 

CoaU 

PaweU 

Hutto 

Hyde 

MMMon 

SWsky 

Ireland 

Mootcaoiery 

Skeen 

Jenklni 

Moore 

Skeltoo 

Johnson 

Moorhead 

Slauchter 

Jones  (OK) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Smith  (n.) 

Kaslch 

Murtha 

Smith  (NE> 

Kemp 

Myen 

Smith  (NJ) 

KlndncH 

Nelson 

Smith.  Denny 

Kolbe 

Nichols 

(OR) 

Kramer 

Nlelson 

Smith.  Robert 

latomarslno 

O'Brien 

(NH) 

Latu 

Ortiz 

Smith.  Robert 

Leath(TX) 

Oxley 

(OR) 

Lent 

Packard 

Snyder 

Lewis  (CA) 

Pants 

Solomon 

Lewis  (FL) 

Psshayan 

Spence 

UplnsU 

Stanceland 

Uvlnsston 

Petri 

Stenholm 

Loeiner 
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So    the    Joint    resolution    was    not 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  AND 
APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OP 
UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  IN- 
TERPARLIAMENTARY DELEGA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Honorable  Patricia  Schboe- 
DKR.  Member  of  Congress: 

Mabch  20. 1986. 
Deah  Mr.  Sfkakxr,  I  am  willlnK  to  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.- 
Mexican Interparliamentary  delegation  that 
2  serve  in  a  capacity  as  ex  officio  hostess  In- 
stead of  as  a  memlwr  of  the  delegation. 

Pat  Scrrocder. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Cole- 
man] to  fill  the  vacancy. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  634. 
URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 
1986 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  Joint 
resolution  (H^J.  Res.  534)  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  Its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 
The  Qerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 

resolution.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlssiaslppi? 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  to  aak 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  the 
question:  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  resolution  that  we  have  before  us 
has  been  stripped  now  of  the  language 
that  was  the  nonconferenceable  lan- 
guage that  brought  up  a  problem  in 
the  House  previously?  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  has  been  satisfactorily 
settled  with  conferees  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    Clerk    read    the    conference 
report. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
March  19. 1986.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY).  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  WHITTEN  1  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith! 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  the  only 
item  In  disagreement  between  the 
House  and  Senate  has  been  settled. 
That  is  amendment  No.  1.  which  has 
been  resolved.  The  Senate  has  already 
passed  this  conference  report. 

The  following  language  Is  that 
agreed  on  by  conferees  on  both  sides, 
and  I  quote: 

It  Is  agreed  that  at  least  $1.7  biUlon  la 
available  for  the  Insured  Operating  Loan 
Program  of  the  Parmer's  Home  Administra- 
tion. Therefore,  the  Secretary  shall  proceed 
Immediately  to  make  loans  to  fanners  and 
farmowners.  If  these  funds  should  prove  to 
be  insufficient,  other  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  meet  emergency  credit  needs  of 
the  American  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  full  text  of  the 
agreed  upon  resolution: 

DsPARTMnrr  or  Aoeicultum 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  OORPORATIOII 

For  the  operaUons  of  the  Commodity 
Credit      Corporation,      not      to      exceed 

»6,000.000,000  for  capital  restoration,  to 
enable  the  Corporation  to  use  the  authority 
authorized  by  the  Charter  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  other  laws  to  carry  out  progrmma 
handled  by  the  Corporation:  Provided,  That 
Corporation  programs  shall  reUln  the  goal 
of  sufficient  production  to  meet  domestic 
needs,  maintain  the  supply  line,  and  provide 
for  our  share  of  export*  at  competitive 
prices:  Provided  further,  That  after  fiscal 
year  1987,  funds  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion may  be  used  to  carry  out  section 
ia41(aKl)  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1988, 
only  to  such  extent  or  In  such  amounU  as 
provided  In  advance  In  appropriations  Acta. 
The  sign-up  agreement  should  not  reduce 
total  production  below  levels  needed  to  meet 


domestic  needs,  maintain  the  supply  line, 
and  provide  for  an  adequate  supply  for 
export  by  either  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration or  private  corporations  or  Individ- 
uals at  competitive  prices;  slnoe  by  law  the 
proceeds  from  sales  become  available  (or  use 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  such 
sales  should  reduce  future  appropriations: 
Provided  further,  That  the  conaervatlon  re- 
serve program  shall  not  replace  or  reduce 
any  existing  conservation  program. 

It  U  agreed  that  at  least  $1,700,000,000  Is 
available  for  the  Insured  operating  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Parmers  Home  Administration. 
Therefore  the  Secretary  shall  proceed  im- 
mediately to  make  loans  to  farmers  and  far- 
mowners. If  these  funds  should  prove  to  be 
Insufficient,  other  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  meet  emergency  credit  needs  of 
American  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  there  U 
no  dissention  among  the  conferees  on 
this  report.  I  urge  the  Members'  sup- 
port. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  his 
diligent  work  on  this  most  urgent 
matter  and  rise  In  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  534,  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $5  billion  for  the 
CCC. 

This  urgent  supplemental  Is  crucial 
In  the  agricultural  sectors  of  this 
country.  Our  farmers  are  waiting  for 
us  to  pass  this  bill  so  that  provisions  in 
the  1985  farm  bill  can  be  fully  funded 
in  timely  fashion.  Among  other  things, 
this  will  enable  them  to  receive  40  per- 
cent of  advanced  deficiency  payments 
from  their  local  ASCS  offices.  You 
know,  for  a  lot  of  farmers,  this  will 
also  help  ease  the  credit  crunch,  for 
spring  planting. 

Although  this  supplemental  will  not 
be  adequate  to  fund  CCC  programs 
through  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  will 
help  them  function  through  the 
summer.  This  wlU  aUow  a  better  as- 
sessment of  CCC  needs  to  complete 
the  year.  I  also  would  again  like  to 
point  out  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  estimate  future  needs  due  to  the 
fluctuations  in  participation  and 
weather. 

Also  most  important,  this  supple- 
mental points  out  that  at  least  $1.7  bil- 
lion Is  available  for  Insured  PmHA  op- 
erating loans  In  1986.  This  will  not 
even  begin  to  reach  the  $4  billion  level 
reached  In  1985,  but  Instruct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  immediately 
make  loans  to  farmers  and  farm 
owners.  If  this  amount  proves  to  be  in- 
sufficient, other  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  meet  these  emergency 
credit  needs. 

I  urge  a  yes  vote  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 534. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  SpMker.  I  am  plMsed  to 
report  that  your  confar— «  have  finally 
reachad  soreefTfent  on  this  further  conferanos 
report  for  the  urgarrt  CXX:  supplwnarrtal.  It  it 
on*  which  I  urtdarstand  it  accaptabia  to  tht 
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90  I  hope  ««  can  finaly  ds- 
poTiM  with  it 

To  summarize  the  contents  of  the  cunent 
agreement  let  me  point  out  that  rt  does  con- 
tavi  the  $5  btton  iwhKh  each  of  us  have 
•ought  aa  along  tor  the  Commodrty  CredM 
Corporation.  It  also  contavis  the  language  in 
the  House-passed  version  restating  the  Cor- 
poration's goals  We  riave  mctuded  language 
affirmwig  our  exjstir>g  corrviirtment  to  the  Corv 
•ervalion  Reserve  by  striking  House  language 
which  would  have  required  advarxe  appropria- 
tions, and  we  have  retamed  ttw  House  provi- 
•nn  rtdcatvig  our  continued  support  for  exist- 
ing conservation  programs. 

Rnalty.  we  have  agreed  to  delele  the  lan- 
guage which  I  opposed  and  the  other  body 
struck  on  a  point  of  order  with  regard  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Admrnstration  insured  operat- 
ing loan  levels.  The  conference  agreement 
emphaaged  the  availability  of  S1.7  bilfon  for 
ttas  program,  the  level  authorized  m  the  1985 
Farm  BM.  It  drects  the  Secretary  to  proceed 
making  loans,  and  contaira  some  kx^g-await- 
ed  compromise  language  which  states  that 
other  funds  shouW  be  made  avariable  to  meet 
the  credit  needs  of  American  farmers  arxj 
ranchers  if  the  fiscal  year  1986  ceiling  on  loan 
•utfxxTty  IS  insufficient 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  no  obiection  to  this 
report  And,  as  I  urxlerstand,  the  administra- 
tkxi  does  not  object  No  new  or  hkJden 
budget-bustmg  provnnns  are  contairwd  in  this 
agreement  ShouM  there  be  a  proven  need  for 
addMional  FmHA  lendng  authority,  the  House 
win  be  able  to  address  it  through  the  normal 
channels  on  arx^ther  appropriation  bM  or 
through  approval  of  requested  transfers  arxJ 
raprogrammings.  The  extra  billKxi  dollars  is 
not  in  this  further  conference  report  I  repeat 
it  is  not  in  this  report 

In  dosing,  I  wouW  like  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the  year,  as 
we've  found  out  it  ain't  gonna  be  easy.  The 
history  of  the  confererx»  report  before  us 
proves,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  tfwt  the 
heyday  is  over  Whether  or  not  the  Supreme 
Court  strikes  down  the  automatic  sequestra- 
lions,  we  are  stU  going  to  have  to  live  with  the 
facts  o<  the  Gramm-Rudman  ife. 

In  a  decisive  61-33  vote  taken  in  the  other 
body,  it  was  shown  that  there  will  be  no  new 
increases  in  outlays  without  offsets  in  other 
accounts.  If  we  want  more  farm  k>ans,  there 
are  going  to  be  lass  units  of  housing  for  the 
aldarty.  less  student  aid,  less  security  for  our 
abroad,  less  biomedcai  rasoarch, 
medKal  care  for  the  veterans  These 
are  the  dearcut  tradeoffs  we  wiN  have  to 
make 

The  lesaons  that  we  have  learned  in  this 
urgent  supplemanfal  have  baan  coady— we 
have  kept  the  CCC  ckwad  for  2  weeks  wid 
the  Crop  inaurance  Corporetion  ctoaad  for  3 
days.  The  farmars  and  businaaamon  and 
woman  who  have  had  their  payments  heM  up 
ihouM  know  that  the  money  due  them  under 
«w  law  has  baan  held  hoataga  to  a  few  af- 
torts  to  rawrtte  the  fvm  m  mvi  Gimn- 
RixJman.  and  to  send  soma  sort  o(  poiaon 
pan  latlar  to  ttia  naw  Sacralwy. 

I  hope  ttwt  this  Issaon  wH  not  have  to  be 
rapiaHd.  I  hope  that  we  wN  stop  toying 
■round  «Nlh  •«  Fadml  agandaa  and  corpo- 


rations we're  atpposed  to  oversee,  and  tfw 
people  who  elected  us  to  represent  them. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  adoptoon  of  our  confer- 
ence report 

iiis.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  3^eld  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Colhum]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
conference  report  and  want  to  clarify 
a  previous  vote  on  this  bill  when  it 
passed  the  House,  I  believe  it  was  last 
week;  rollcall  No.  50. 

I  either  inadvertently  hit  the  wrong 
button  or  the  electronic  device  did  not 
capture  my  correct  vote.  In  any  event. 
I  was  supportive  of  the  bill  then:  I  am 
supportive  of  the  bill  now. 

We  in  the  Midwest  have  a  great  need 
for  this  direct  loan  moneys,  and  we 
hope  that  this  bill  will  provide  much 
assistance  to  farmers  as  they  go  into 
their  spring  planting. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Guhokb- 
soh]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  simply  want  to 
rise  once  again  to  call  upon  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  our  distin- 
g\iished  chairman:  Please  do  not  do 
this  to  us.  Year  after  year  we  are 
going  through  this  process.  We  have 
now  been  over  a  month  without 
money  in  the  CCC  because  we  refuse 
to  fully  fund  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  an  annual  basis. 

As  the  distinguished  lady  has  said, 
this  is  not  going  to  do  it.  We  are  going 
to  be  back  here  again,  and  I  know  you 
mean  well  and  I  know  you  think  you 
are  helping  agriculture,  but  let  me  tell 
you,  our  colleagues  are  getting  very 
fed  up.  They  think  supplementals  are 
spending  additional  money  above  and 
beyond  the  normal  appropriation. 

So  the  longer  we  play  this  game  the 
more  we  are  hurting  agriculture 
rather  than  helping  them.  Let  us  pass 
the  necessary  funds  In  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  We  all  know  what 
that  Is.       

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  DaxxbI. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  genUewom- 
an  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment and  follow  on  with  what  our  col- 
leagues. Mr.  OniiDCSBOH,  said  to  us. 
The  problem  maybe  is  not  so  much 
that  we  nickel  and  dime  the  CCC.  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  and  chairman  of 
the  committee,  because  I  know  he  has 
to  manage  the  money  of  this  country 
and  we  appreciate  the  effort  he  makes. 

The  bankers  in  the  Midwest  tell  me 
that  they  cannot  make  their  loans  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  an  understand- 
ing of  what  the  cash  flows  will  be  as 
they  look  at  that  asset  called  the  CCC 


relative  to  the  help  that  it  does  give  to 
our  growers  and  producers  all  acroas 
the  country  in  a  variety  of  kinds  of  ag- 
riculture. 

May  I  ask  this  question  of  either 
Mrs.  Smtth  or  Mr.  WHrnsir  Do  we 
know  yet  whether  Oramm-Rudman 
and  its  4.3  reduction  as  of  March  1  will 
affect  the  second  payment  that  wlU  be 
made  on  this  crop  signup  that  will  be 
paid  in  fiscal  1987? 

Could  someone  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

In  my  opinion,  they  could  have  gone 
ahead  with  a  whole  lot  of  things  that 
perhaps  they  have  not  I  think  we 
have  had  kind  of  a  breakdown  at  the 
coimty  level  for  one  reason  or  another 
to  where  they  just  have  not  filed  ap- 
plications or  where  they  have  filed  ap- 
plications, they  have  not  operated 
under  them. 

I  met  with  the  head  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  last  Friday.  I  be- 
lieve it  was.  and  I  think  they  have  a 
different  attitude  and  they  are  ready 
to  move,  but  I  do  tmderstand  that  the 
payment  will  be  made. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  if  you  sign 
up  with  funds  now  being  made  avail- 
able by  this  particular  appropriation, 
and  that  farmer  says.  "I'm  going  to 
sign  up  and  I'm  going  to  draw  down 
my  40  percent."  that  the  second  part 
or  the  remaining  60  percent,  although 
not  in  the  1986  year,  but  to  be  paid 
after  harvest  in  the  1987  year,  will  es- 
sentially have  a  sanctity  of  contract 
and  not  be  cut  more  than  4.3  percent? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  been  assured 
that  it  will  be  carried  out,  but  may  I 
say  it  will  depend  on  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

Let  me  direct  my  attention  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
budget  request  this  year  was  that  we 
take  all  controls  off  for  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation— take  off  all 
controls.  We  have  not  done  that,  but 
we  do,  in  Government,  give  more  and 
more  jobs  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Of  course,  our  committee 
can  only  do  what  we  are  asked  to  do 
and  that  is  to  keep  the  Corporation 
where  it  can  handle  its  business. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  yes 
or  no  from  the  chairman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  we  ought  to  point  out  that  the 
administration  delayed  the  signup  on 
purpose  so  they  would  have  that 
option  available  to  them  to  make  that 
reduction  if  they  want  to.  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  legal  under  the  language  we 
had  In  the  Gramm-Rudman  bOL  It  is 


not  legal  for  them  to  do  it,  but  they 
say  that  It  is  legal  for  them  to  do  it;  so 
the  question  cannot  be  answered  here. 
Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
chairman  yield  for  a  ftirther  dariflca- 
tkm? 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Certainly.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DAUB.  Notwithstanding  the 
commmt  that  It  could  or  could  not  be 
true  that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  has  stated.  I  am  trying  to 
find  out,  if  you  sign  up  and  if  Gramm- 
Rudman  in  effect  did  reduce  that  first 
40  percent  of  CCC  deficiency  pay- 
ments by  4.3  percent,  will  the  remain- 
ing 60  percent  also  be  reduced  be  4.3 
penxnt.  but  no  more  than  that? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  the  administration  of  this 
comes  imder  the  executive  branch.  I 
have  so  much  difficulty  trying  to  find 
out  from  the  Department  and  from 
the  local  offices  what  the  facts  are, 
that  I  cannot  answer.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  handle  this,  but  they  have 
been  mighty  slow  moving  into  it.  so  I 
cannot  teU  the  genUeman  what  they 
will  do.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  what 
they  should  do. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Birs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  MtkrsI. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  our  friend,  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Nebraska,  for  yielding  the 
time. 

Here  we  go  again.  It  seems  like  every 
time  your  Appropriations  Committee 
has  been  on  this  floor,  which  has  been 
too  frequently  in  the  last  90  days,  we 
get  criticized  for  being  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
GuHSKHSOir]  I  guess  has  left  the  floor. 
I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  has  left:  but 
again  the  gentleman  beats  this  drum 
that  It  is  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's fault  that  we  do  not  ask  for 
enough  money. 

Oh,  there  the  gentleman  is.  Will  the 
gentleman  come  on  over  so  I  can  talk 
to  him. 

If  the  gentleman  will  check  the 
Rscoas  back  on  December  19.  I98S, 
this  Congress  passed  the  appropria- 
tion bttl  containing  $2.7  billion  for  in- 
sured operating  loans  for  the  Farmers 
Hnne  Administration. 

The  next  day  a  different  bill  passed 
in  the  authorisation,  authorizing  only 
$1.7  ballon,  which  Is  in  this  particular 
provision  here. 

Through  an  Interpretation  by  the 
Department  of  Aviculture,  they  say 
they  have  only  $1.7  billion  available 
for  operating  loans,  those  which  are 
crltlcaL 

Now.  we  feel  there  Is  $2.7  billion  be- 
cause the  appropriations  passed,  but 
because  the  authoriiing  bill  passed  a 
day  later,  the  attorneys  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Affrleulture  Interpreted  that 
the  latest  bOl.  the  latter  bill  shall  pre- 
▼10. 


Now.  If  the  gentleman  recalls,  a 
couple  weeks  ago  we  passed  an  appro- 
priation bill  here  containing  $2.7  bil- 
lion. We  did  not  really  pass  another 
appropriations  bill,  because  it  had  al- 
ready been  appropriated:  but  we  iden- 
tified that  $2.7  billion  as  being  avail- 
able for  operating  loans. 

We  went  to  conference  with  the 
other  body  and  in  conference  we 
paned  the  $2.7  billion  and  that  it 
should  remain  available. 

The  Interpretation  by  the  other 
body  was  that  that  exceeded  the 
budget  limitation,  so  we  had  to  drop 
back  to  the  $1.7  billion:  but  in  the  lan- 
guage here,  if  the  gentleman  will 
notice,  if  these  funds  should  prove  to 
be  insufficient,  which  many  people 
feel  they  probably  will  and  likely  are 
to  be,  but  no  one  knows  at  this  point 
whether  they  will  or  will  not  be.  This 
is  an  uncertain  business  we  are  in.  as 
we  all  know:  and  yet  the  gentleman  is 
critical  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee because  we  cannot  anticipate.  The 
administration  admits  that  It  cannot 
anticipate,  either.  No  one  knows  how 
much  is  going  to  be  the  demand  out 
here. 

But  here  is  the  important  part: 
Other  fimds  should  be  made  available 
to  meet  emergency  credit  needs  of 
American  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Now.  if  I  were  writing  the  report, 
and  I  did  not  write  this  lang\iage.  In 
the  last  part  of  that  sentence  I  would 
have  said,  "Other  funds  shall  be  made 
available  from  previously  appropriated 
funds. "  Instead  of  other  funds  would 
be  made  available. 

But  never  Jless,  the  intent  of  this 
body  Is  that  $1.7  billion  we  know  is 
available  and  should  be  loaned.  If 
more  Is  needed,  it  is  the  Intent  of  this 
langiiage  on  this  body  that  available 
funds  previously  appropriated  should 
be  available  to  loan.  I  think  that  extra 
billion  dollars  wotild  probably  be 
enough. 

But  do  not  shoot  the  messenger.  We 
are  only  dealing  first  with  the  other 
body,  with  the  nUes  of  the  Budget 
procedure,  as  well  as  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Sieaker. 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  genUeman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  genUeman  yielding  and 
I  appreciate  his  remarks. 

I  am  sure  the  genUeman  heard  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  genUewoman  from 
Nebraska  [Mrs.  Sicrni].  who  indicated 
earlier  that  the  amount  of  money  that 
Is  in  this  bill  will  only  carry  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  through 
the  summer,  which  means  that  we  will 
need  more  money  before  we  complete 
the  fiscal  year  on  October  1st. 

My  oonoem  Is  not  with  the  genUe- 
man from  Indiana  or  the  genUeman 


from  Bftisslsslppi  [Mr.  WHrrm]  or  the 
genUewoman  from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
SmtthI.  All  of  you  I  know  are  commits 
ted  to  agriculture. 

"The  genUeman  and  I  both  now  that 
we  have  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  when  we  come  badi  to 
get  more  money  that  we  are  always 
asking  for  more  money  for  agrtctilture. 
Our  problem  Is  that  our  other  col- 
leag?tes  are  coming  up  to  us  and 
saying.  "There  you  are  asking  for 
more  money  for  agriculture.  How 
many  times  are  we  going  to  have  sup- 
plementals for  agriculture?" 

We  do  have  estimates  and  we  know 
right  now  what  the  estimates  are. 
what  we  are  going  to  need  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  distinguished  gentlewoman  has 
said  why  do  we  not  appropriate  that 
much  now  and  be  done  with  It?  Then 
if  as  the  gentleman  Indicated  prioea 
change,  the  crops  surplus  changes,  and 
we  have  got  to  come  back  and  get  a 
true  honest  supplemental  that  is  fine. 
That  is  beyond  the  genUeman's  con- 
trol, and  I  recognise  and  understand 
that. 

My  only  concern  Is  that  we  are  get- 
ting a  bad  name  for  agriculture  by 
doing  this  piecemeal. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  would  not 
disagree  with  the  genUeman.  We  do 
not  like  it  either,  because  it  Is  taking 
our  time  and  the  time  of  the  gentle- 
man. We  have  to  come  back  and  beat 
this  again  because  the  rules  of  the 
House  prohibit  It:  but  if  the  genUeman 
will  look  at  the  Rscoao.  he  will  find 
why  we  are  here  because  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  other  body.  I  cannot  of 
course  refer  to  a  particular  vote  In  the 
other  body  because  of  the  niles  of  the 
House,  but  If  the  gentleman  will  cheek 
the  Record,  the  gentleman  will  see 
that  we  were  forced  to  go  this  way. 

Mrs.  SMTTH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  funher  requesU 
for  time,  and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 
"The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  conference  report. 

"The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
SpMker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Bvl- 
denUy  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wlU  notify 
absent  Member*. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
derloe,  and  there  were— yeas  962.  nays 
71.  not  voting  11.  at  follows: 
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BILIRAKIS  changed  his 


vote 


Mr. 

from  "yea"  to  "n.iy. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  25,  1986,  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  A  BILL  MAKING 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  untU 
midnight,  Tuesday,  March  25,  1986,  to 
file  a  privileged  report  on  a  bill 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1986,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  lidlssissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMMEDIATE    MEETING    OP    COM- 
MITTEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
(Mr.  WRITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  make  the  announcement  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
meet  immediately  on  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  in  its  full  com- 
mittee room. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to  ad- 
dress the  House  at  this  time  so  that 
Members  may  be  advised  of  the  sched- 
ule for  the  balance  of  the  day  and  the 
week.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for 
giving  us  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
exactly  where  we  are  at  this  moment. 

It  is  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  pro- 
ceed with  special  orders  pending  a  pos- 
sible resolution  of  the  elements  in- 
volved in  the  reconciliation  bill.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  the  leadership 
on  the  Senate  side  has  agreed  to  cer- 
tain elements  on  a  settlement  that 
they  want  to  be  considered  on  our 
side.  In  order  that  our  principals  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  those  and 
evaluate  them,  we  would  like  for  Mem- 
bers to  be  advised  that  we  will  go  into 
special  orders  and  proceed  on  special 
orders,  pending  such  time  as  it  is  able 
to  Ije  determined  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  settlement  with  regard  to  reconcil- 
iation. We  would  hope  that  might 
occur  within  a  couple  of  hours. 

This  we  expect  would  conclude  the 
business  for  this  week.  Agreement  has 
been  reached  by  the  principals  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue  to  postpone 
consideration  of  the  gim  control  legis- 
lation untU  the  Wednesday  after  the 
E^ter  recess.  That  will  be  the  9th  day 
of  April,  Wednesday,  April  9. 

On  that  day.  we  expect  to  take  up 
the  rule  and  begin  debate  on  the  gun 
control  legislation.  It  will  not  be  con- 
sidered this  week. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  at  that  point,  I  understand  the 
gentleman  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  the  appropriate  time  that  we  come 
in  at  10  o'clock  on  that  Wednesday, 
April  9,  to  consider  the  gun  bill.  I 
would  like  to  advise  the  leader  that  we 
would  have  no  objection  to  that. 


March  20,  1986 

WORLDWIDE  EXPRESSION  OF 
BROTHERHOOD  COOPERATION 
AND  PEACE 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  March  28,  Rome,  GA,  will  be 
the  center  of  a  worldwide  expression 
of  brotherhood,  cooperation,  and 
peace— all  centered  around  the  simul- 
taneous broadcast  by  more  than  8,000 
radio  stations  in  35  nations  of  the 
song,  "We  Are  the  World." 

This  Is  the  second  year  in  which 
Rome  Radio  Station  WROM-AM/ 
WKCX-FM  is  organizing  a  simulcast 
of  this  song,  calling  mankind's  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  cooperation  in 
solving  our  common  problems.  Last 
year's  simulcast— prompted  by  the 
plight  of  famine  victims  In  Africa— was 
carried  on  7,000  radio  stations  in  27 
nations. 

/"I,  call  attention  to  the  contribution 

of  disc  Jockey  Bob  Wolfe,  organizer  of 

\  both  simulcasts.  Bob  Wolfe  has  proven 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ab-  ^hat  one  person  can  make  a  differ- 

solutely  correct  ei>ce— that  one  man's  love  and  concern 

Mr.  LOTT.  They  will  be  brought  up    jpi^other  human  beings  truly  can  be  a 

instead  on  Wednesday,  April  9,  -^^^^^^^.^^'^ ^i^;^^^^^^ o.  March 

*We  are  stiU  working  now  to  try  to    *■  ^  "''««  "^  colleagues  to  Join  7,000 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  April  8, 
1986.  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  o'clock 
on  Wednesday.  April  9. 1986. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  further  information 
we  need  to  give  is  that  If  we  conclude 
this  business  this  evening,  we  will  have 
only  a  pro  forma  session  tomorrow, 
and  only  pro  forma  sessions  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  But  that  de- 
pends upon  our  being  able  to  conclude 
the  matter  of  reconciliation  this 
evening. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  Information.  If  I  may  repeat 
it  Just  so  Members  will  understand,  we 
will  not  take  up  the  gun  bill  or  even 
the  rule  on  the  gun  bill  today;  is  that 
correct? 


this  country's  economy,  and  it  saddeni 
me  to  hear  of  luch  actlvltlM  as  the 
"Meat-Out." 

I  think  it  is  time  to  stand  up  for 
beef,  pork,  and  lamb  producers  and 
their  products.  And  It  is  time  to  dlipel 
some  of  the  myths  and  half-truthi 
used  to  malign  this  great  industry. 

Myth:  Red  meat  has  no  place  in  a 
healthy  diet. 

Fact:  Balance  and  moderation  are 
the  keys  to  good  diet.  About  50  sepa- 
rate nutrients  are  essential  to  health, 
and  no  single  food  contains  all  of 
these.  For  example,  beef  is  an  excel- 
lent source  of  vitamin  B-12,  but  is  not 
a  source  of  vitamin  C.  Oranges  contain 
vitamin  C,  but  virtually  no  protein. 
That's  why  it's  Important  to  eat  a 
varied  diet. 

So  what  nutrients  does  beef  contrib- 
ute? Beef  offers  a  substantial  amount 
of  protein— nutritionally  complete  pro- 
tein containing  all  eight  essential 
amino  acids  In  the  Ideal  proportions 
for  human  nutrition.  A  8-ounce  por- 
tion of  cooked  sirloin  trimmed  of  (at 
contributes  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  rec- 
ommended dally  allowance  for  vitamin 
B-12,  37  percent  of  the  zinc  RDA,  18 
percent  of  the  niacin,  57  percent  of 
the  protein,  and  16  percent  of  the 
iron.  Furthermore,  that  Is  heme 
[heem]  iron,  which  is  three  to  five 


.ri  ^E«o„  or.?.";;^nc«.«on  feeiis-ivi^r;:  f=f s;  ^j^-^.:^^^  .il ,- 


package.  There  are  meetings  occurring 
at  this  time,  and  the  Members  should 
be  on  notice  that  we  hope  to  get  some- 
thing this  afternoon,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Now  that  may  be  minutes  or  that 
may  be  hours  or  more,  but  we  will  pro- 
ceed in  the  meantime  with  special 
orders  while  we  await  action  In  that 
regard;  is  that  corect? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Does  the  gentleman 
expect  a  pro  forma  session  on  Tues- 
day. April  8.  or  do  we  expect  to  have 
legislative  business  and  defer  votes 
until  Wednesday?  What  would  be  the 
situation? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  We  expect  to  have  a 
pro  forma  session  on  Monday,  April  7. 
and  on  Tuesday.  April  8.  to  take  up 
suspensions,  debate,  and  vote  on  them 
by  voice  vote,  but  to  postpone  any  re- 
corded votes  on  those  suspensions 
until  the  following  day.  Wednesday. 
April  9. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  information.  Now  we  can  go 
to  work  on  reconciliation. 


dium— and  millions  more  listening  to 
their  radios— in  singing  "We  Are  the 
World"— a  message  of  peace  and  good 
will  to  all  the  people  of  the  earth. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BT  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEiSPOKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  accept  1-minute  speeches 
before  embarking  on  special  orders. 


MYTHS  AND  PACTS  ABOUT  RED 
MEAT 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
has  been  declared  "American  Meat 
Out  Day"  by  several  organizations 
who  lay  claim  to  be  guardians  of 
public  health. 

The  theme  Is  for  consumers  to  eat 
less  meat  In  order  to  become  more 
healthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  disserv- 
ice to  our  livestock  and  red  meat  In- 
dustry. More  to  the  point,  the  argu- 
ment Is  based  upon  myth,  not  fact.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  Individual  prefer- 
ence of  those  who  choose  not  to  eat 
meat  but  In  order  to  make  that  choice, 
the  consumer's  decision  should  be 
based  upon  fact.  Let  us  set  the  record 
stndfht. 

Red  meat  production  is  the  largest 
segment  of  American  agriculture,  ac- 
counting for  more  than  a  fifth  of  all 
farm  marketings.  And  every  dollar 
that  this  $80  billion  a-year  Industry 
generates  is  multiplied  five  or  six 
times  in  related  industries.  Further- 
more, for  every  Job  created  on  the 
farm  or  ranch,  there  are  six  Jobs  cre- 
ated in  related  Industries.  The  beef  in- 
dustry is  indeed  an  essential  part  of 


body  and  actually  serves  u  a  catalyst 
for  the  absorption  of  other  types  of 
Iron.  Since  Iron  deficiency  Is  one  of 
the  most  common  dietary  deficiencies 
among  women  In  the  United  States 
today.  It  makes  sense  to  Include  beef 
In  the  diet. 

Myth:  Red  meat  Is  high  In  cholester- 
ol and  fat. 

Fact:  Three  ounces  of  cooked  lean 
pork  contain  only  79  milligrams  of 
cholesterol.  By  comparison,  the  same 
amount  of  roast  chicken  conUlns  76 
milligrams;  cheddar  cheese  90  milli- 
grams; and  shrimp  130  milligrams. 

Cattlemen  have  been  steadily  Im- 
proving their  product' uking  new 
breeding  and  feeding  technologies— so 
that  it  Is  10  percent-leaner  today  than 
It  was  20  years  ago.  Three  ounces  of 
cooked  lean  beef  contain  only  nine 
grams  of  fat,  and  less  than  half  of  that 
Is  saturated.  Of  all  the  fat  In  the  U.S. 
food  supply,  only  36  percent  comes 
from  meat  and  fish.  The  Increase  in 
fat  consumption  which  we  have  seen 
In  recent  years  Is  the  result  of  an  In- 
crease In  the  use  of  vegetable  fats. 

Myth:  Americans  eat  too  much  red 
meat. 

Fact:  The  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion says  that  a  healthy  person  can^ 
eat  up  to  seven  ounces  of  lean  red 
meat,  poultry,  and  seafood  per  day. 
Presently,  for  example  Americana  con- 
sume an  average  of  only  2  ounces  of 
cooked  lean  beef  per  day— consider- 
ably leu  than  the  recommended  dally 
Intake  of  foods  from  the  meat  group. 
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Myth:  Oovemment  agencies  recom- 
mend that  Americans  not  eat  red 
meat 

Fact:  Oovemment  agencies  recom- 
mend moderation  in  the  diet,  and  they 
often  caution  against  "too  much"  fat, 
saturated  fat  and  cholesterol.  In  fact, 
most  agencies  now  say  that  lean  meat 
can  be  an  appropriate  part  of  restric- 
tive diets  as  well  as  more  conventional 
diets.  The  problem  is  that  people  in- 
terpreting diet  recommendations— in- 
cluding some  people  in  the  media— 
automatically  assume,  and  state,  that 
red  meat  is  a  fatty  food  and  that  its 
intake  should  be  cut  back.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  sources  for  such  stories 
have  not  assumed  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  their  advice  is  properly  in- 
terpreted. If  Government  agencies  and 
organizations  are  going  to  issue  die- 
tary guidance,  they  should  be  obligat- 
ed to  see  that  health  professionals,  the 
news  media  and  the  public  get  all  the 
facts.  They  should  be  obligated  to  help 
see  that  their  diet  recommendations 
are  correctly  interpreted. 

Myth:  Red  meat  is  too  expensive. 

Fact:  While  average  meat  prices 
have  changed  little  in  the  past  6  years, 
other  food  prices  have  increased. 
Americans  now  spend  an  average  of 
1.7  percent  of  their  disposable  income 
for  beef  and,  in  view  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  diet,  beef  is  a  particularly 
good  value. 

Myth:  Livestock  graze  on  valuable 
land  and  consimie  grain  that  could  be 
used  to  feed  the  world's  hungry. 

Fact:  About  1  billion  acres  of  the  Na- 
tion's 2.2  billion  acres  of  land  are  used 
for  pasture  and  grazing.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  this  land  is  too  rugged,  too 
arid,  too  wet  or  too  high  to  cultivate 
crops  of  any  kind.  If  it  were  not  for 
grazing  ruminants  such  as  cattle  and 
sheep,  this  1  billion  acres  of  land 
would  have  no  productive  use.  These 
animals  are  able  to  convert  otherwise 
unusable  cellulose  in  grass  and  shrubs 
Into  nutritious  food. 

For  example:  Grain  fed  to  beef 
cattle  represents  only  15  percent  of 
the  total  feed  for  cattle.  This  grain  is 
mostly  feed  grain,  for  which  there  is 
little  or  no  demand  as  human  food.  So 
feeding  less  grain,  which  is  already  in 
oversupply,  would  do  nothing  to  help 
the  hungry. 

Red  meat  is  an  important  Industry 
for  our  Nation,  and  an  important 
source  of  nutrition  for  Americans. 
Rather  than  a  "Meat-Out"  we  should 
have  a  "Meat-In"  to  recognize  how  the 
majority  of  Americans  feel  about  the 
red  meat  indiistry. 


JMI 


NATIONAL  AORICULTURE  DAT 

(Mr.  in  LA  OARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Di  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Is  Natkmal  Agriculture  I^.  and 


I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
spell  out,  for  all  Americans,  what  this 
observance  means  to  all  the  people  of 
our  country. 

Congress  passed  the  law  calling  for 
this  observance  because  we  want  to 
continue  a  tradition  of  honoring  the 
men  and  women  whose  hard  work  and 
sacrifices  give  us.  every  day,  our  dally 
bread.  But  while  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
farmers  of  America,  I  want  to  remind 
the  House  that  in  recognizing  the  con- 
tributions of  American  agriculture,  we 
are  also  honoring  the  work  of  millions 
of  other  workers. 

When  we  call  on  the  country  to  take 
note  of  what  agriculture  does,  we  are 
certainly  talking  about  farmers.  But 
we  are  also  talking  about  the  men  and 
women  who  manufacture  farm  ma- 
chinery, fertilizers,  farm  chemicals, 
and  agricultural  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
We  are  talking  about  the  people  who 
move  the  farmers'  crops,  livestock,  and 
milk  from  the  farm  and  ranch  to  proc- 
essing plants  or  consumers.  We  are 
talking  about  the  farm  workers  who 
cultivate  the  crops,  pick  the  vegetables 
and  care  for  the  cattle,  hogs,  and 
chickens.  We  are  talking  about  the 
people  who  take  wheat  and  turn  it 
into  bread,  or  who  convert  raw  foods 
into  packaged  complete  dinners  ready 
for  use  in  today's  homes. 

li^.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  for  a  long 
time  listing  all  the  people  who  are 
part  of  modem  agriculture— the 
groups  that  handle  marketing  in  this 
coimtry  and  overseas,  the  wholesalers 
and  retailers  who  bring  food  to  con- 
simiers  in  the  greatest  variety  and 
with  the  highest  quality  available  any- 
where in  the  world— and  at  the  lowest 
real  cost  in  the  world.  But  I  think  the 
point  is  clear.  Agriculture  is  not  only 
our  most  basic  industry,  it  is  our  larg- 
est industry.  It  involves  about  21  mil- 
lion Jobs— about  one  out  of  every  five 
private  enterprise  Jobs  In  this  country. 

Not  many  of  us  are  farmers,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  every  one  of  us  in  this 
Nation  has  a  stake  in  what  happens  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  entire  agricultural 
industry.  Some  Americans  have  that 
stake  because  they  make  a  living  in 
one  of  the  segments  of  agriculture 
that  operates  off  the  farm.  But  wheth- 
er you  work  in  some  phase  of  agricul- 
ture or  not.  you  are  affected  by  what 
happens  to  agriculture. 

What  It  boils  down  to  is  this: 

A  healthy  agricultural  Industry  is 
good  news  for  America  because  It 
means  long-term  assurance  of  contin- 
ued adequate  food  and  fiber  supplies 
at  reasonable  and  stable  prices— and 
because  it  contributes  to  the  strength 
of  the  whole  national  economy. 

But  an  agricultural  industry  that  is 
struggling  through  a  depression  is  bad 
news  for  America.  That  is  because  a 
depressed  agriculture  will  be  less  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  American  con- 
sumers over  the  long  run— and  because 


a  depressed  agriculture  weakens  the 
entire  national  economy. 

I  hope  this  message  can  be  brought 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all 
groups  today  as  we  celebrate  the 
annual  observance  of  National  Agri- 
culture Day.  This  observance  is  coordi- 
nated each  year  by  the  Agriculture 
CouncU  of  America,  a  non-partisan, 
non-profit  organization  that  devotes 
itself  to  promoting  progress  in  agricul- 
ture and  a  national  understanding  of 
agriculture. 

I  would  be  very  happy  if  I  could 
come  to  you  today  to  tell  you  that  the 
outlook  for  our  farm  economy  this 
year  is  good.  It  would  be  nice  to  pre- 
dict that  all  efficient  farmers  are 
going  to  eam  good  incomes  in  1986.  I 
would  love  to  be  able  to  say  that  our 
only  problem  will  be  In  keeping  up 
with  the  demand  for  farm  products. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  we  are 
going  through  what  amounts  to  a  de- 
pression in  some  agricultural  areas. 
Not  all  parts  of  the  country  and  not 
aU  segments  of  agriculture  have  been 
hit  to  the  same  degree.  But  even  in 
areas  that  have  so  far  escaped  the 
worst  of  the  squeeze,  we  are  begiiming 
to  see  problems  ahead. 

If  I  look  far  enough  into  the  future. 
I  can  be  an  optimist  about  agriculture. 
Population  and  food  demand  are  going 
to  grow  in  the  years  ahead.  By  some- 
time in  the  next  century,  we  could  be 
concerned  again  about  whether  we  can 
produce  enough  to  meet  the  world's 
needs.  But  for  the  present,  and  for  the 
next  few  years,  our  problem  is  farm 
Income. 

American  agriculture  today  can 
produce  more  of  many  commodities 
than  we  can  sell  at  prices  good  enough 
to  keep  the  farm  economy  healthy. 
There  are  no  quick,  clean  and  easy  so- 
lutions to  this  problem.  What  we  can 
do,  and  what  we  must  do,  is  to  find  a 
way  to  help  efficient  farmers  hold  on 
until  the  economic  situation  improves. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  Congress 
was  willing  to  pass  the  1985  farm  bill 
by  an  overwhelming  margin.  Four 
years  ago,  when  we  adopted  the  1981 
farm  bill,  it  passed  in  the  House  by  a 
margin  of  Just  two  votes.  The  1985 
farm  bill  passed  in  the  House  by  a 
margin  of  325  to  96— better  than  3  to 
1. 

I  think  this  shows  that  urban  Amer- 
ica now  agrees  it  has  a  stake  in  trying 
to  do  something  to  help  rural  America. 
This  is  good  news.  It  doesn't  solve  our 
problems.  But  it  gives  us  a  chance  to 
find  solutions— and  it  gives  us  added 
reasons  to  take  some  time  on  this  agri- 
culture day  to  bring  the  message  of 
American  agriculture  to  all  of  the 
people  of  our  country. 

One  of  the  things  we  should  be 
thinking  about  today  is  the  issue  of  re- 
building our  agricultural  export  mar- 
kets. 


One  of  the  major  factors  behind 
today's  trouble  in  the  farm  economy 
has  been  the  decline  In  export  sales 
for  some  of  our  major  commodities  in 
recent  years.  In  passing  the  1985  farm 
bill.  Congress  acted  to  regain  those 
lost  markets,  partly  by  making  sup- 
port loan  rates  more  competitive  for 
major  crops  and  partly  by  beefing  up 
some  of  our  export  promotion  pro- 
grams. As  my  colleagues  know,  we 
were  forced  to  modify  some  of  the  new 
export  promotion  features  of  the  law 
recently  in  order  to  get  other  needed 
changes  in  the  farm  bill.  But  this  has 
not  changed  the  fact  that  export 
policy  remains  one  of  the  key  ele- 
ments in  any  future  agricultural  recov- 
ery. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  believe  we 
should  try  to  call  the  importance  of 
the  problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  at  large.  And  to  help  in  this 
effort,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
proclaim  the  week  of  June  16th  as  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Export  Week.  Pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  which  I  intro- 
duced with  Congressman  EIdwaiu)  R. 
Maoioah  of  Illinois,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  should  help  get  national 
attention  for  the  significance  of 
export  markets  to  the  agrlctiltural  and 
total  national  economies. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  will  Join  us  as  cosponsors  on  the 
legislation  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Export  Week  Observance. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  share  in 
the  bounty  of  this  great  country  of 
ours,  at  least  for  today,  let  us  thank 
God  for  those  who  tlU  the  land  and 
say  a  special  prayer  for  them— for 
without  them,  there  is  no  life. 


NONDEDUCTIBILITY  OF 
FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAXES 

(Mr.  CHAPMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Resolution  404  which  I  intro- 
duced last  evening. 

Over  in  the  other  body  of  this  Insti- 
tution, there  has  been  proposed  a  tax 
reform  bill  that  Includes  a  revenue 
proposal  that  would  eliminate  the  de- 
ductibility of  Federal  excise  Uxes 
from  the  cost  of  doing  business.  I 
oppose  this  proposal  for  at  least  six 
reasons. 

First,  deductibility  of  excise  taxes  is 
not  a  loophole.  Federal  excise  taxes 
are  a  legitimate  cost  of  doing  business. 

Second,  to  eliminate  the  deductibil- 
ity of  the  excise  taxes  results  in  a  re- 
gressive tax  and  has  the  effect  of  rais- 
ing each  Federal  excise  tax  by  64  per- 
cent, and  this  will  fall  most  heavily  on 
those  of  low-  or  moderate-income. 

Third,  nondeductlblllty  results  in  a 
disruptive  tax  Increase. 

Fourth,  nondeductibllity  is  an  arbi- 
trary consumption  tax. 

Fifth,  nondeductlblllty  penalizes 
taxpayers  who  have  acted  as  Govern- 
ment agents.  It  would  penalize  those 
taxpayers  who  traditionally  have 
helped  our  Government  as  the  collec- 
tors of  this  Federal  excise  tax. 

Lastly,  nondeductlblllty  Is  probably 
unconstitutional  and  may  violate  the 
16th  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  404 
which  is  a  sense-of-the-House  resolu- 
tion that  we  should  maintain  the  de- 
ductibility of  the  Federal  excise  taxes. 


EAT  MORE  BEEF 

(Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Robirts]  in  his  remarks 
regarding  the  so-called  meat-out  on 
next  Thursday.  The  red  meat  industry 
and  beef  Industry  are  honorable  indus- 
tries. They  take  no  subsidy  from  this 
Government,  nor  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  They  do  not  need  at  this  time 
of  almost  desperation  and  recession  an 
additional  onslaught  on  this  product 
which  is  nutritious  to  people  and  has 
never  been  found  by  any  medical  In- 
terests to  be  a  disaster  to  health  or 
future  or  longevity  In  life. 

So  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  and 
those  listening  to  understand  that 
meat  is  not  injurious  to  your  health. 
In  fact,  meat  is  cheap. 

Eat  more  beef. 


refiled  by  the  gentleman  from  MlMOU- 
rt  [Mr.  VoLxaml.  who  will  probably 
have  something  to  say  about  it  this 
afternoon. 

I  beUeve  that  both  of  these  bills  for 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  preservation  of  second  amendment 
rights,  are  a  substantial  Improvement 
over  existing  law.  Both  of  these  bills 
can  be  Improved  with  some  amend- 
ments, but  I  would  like  to  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  at  least  one 
of  these  bills.  They  are  good  bills,  and 
they  will  do  a  lot  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  American  people  as  framed  in 
the  second  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 


0  158S 

GUN  LEGISLATION  WILL  IM- 
PROVE SECOND  AMENDMENT 
RIGHTS 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
somewhat  disappointed  to  see  that  the 
so-called  gun  bills  were  taken  off  of 
the  calendar  this  afternoon,  but  I  can 
understand,  with  the  emotion  and  the 
pressing  of  the  last  issue  that  was 
before  this  House  on  the  matter  of 
Nicaragua  and  with  the  oncoming 
recess,  that  we  were  quite  possibly 
going  to  lose  some  Members,  and  this 
was  an  issue  that  has  generated  a  lot 
of  interest,  and  I  think  one  for  which 
all  the  Members  should  be  here. 

There  is  also  a  lot  of  disinformation 
floating  about  this  House  with  regard 
to  both  of  these  bills.  I  am  referring  to 
the  one  that  came  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  I  am  also 
talking  about  the  one  that  has  been 


RED  MEAT  HAS  RECEIVED  A 
BUM  RAP 

(Mr.  8TENHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  echo  Mr.  RosnTS'  senti- 
ments. Red  meat  has  received  a  bum 
rap,  not  only  regarding  nutrition  but 
regarding  safety,  as  well.  What  we  too 
often  forget  Ls  that  our  meat  supply  is 
the  most  regulated,  the  most  Inspect- 
ed, and  the  safest  meat  supply  In  the 
world. 

Despite  this,  we  continue  to  hear 
scare  stories  about  drugs  used  in  red 
meat  production.  I'd  like  to  clear  the 
air  on  some  of  these  Issues. 

Before  any  drug  can  be  used  in  food 
production.  It  must  undergo  extensive 
testing.  The  manufacturer  must  show 
that  it  Is  not  only  safe,  but  that  a  reli- 
able test  exlsu  for  detecting  residues. 
Then,  and  only  then,  does  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  approve  It's 
use. 

Once  the  drug  is  approved,  lU  use  Is 
regulated  by  SUte  and  Federal  offi- 
cials who  Inspect  feed  mixing  facilities 
and  randomly  sample  animal  feed  to 
ensure  that  the  approved  levels  of  the 
dnig  are  not  exceeded. 

USDA.  through  lU  Food  Safety  and 
Inspection  Service,  oversees  the 
slaughter  and  processing  of  all  live- 
stock and  poultry  to  insure  that  the 
animals  are  healthy  and  that  all  ap- 
propriate sanlUtion  measures  are 
taken.  "They  also  sample  for  dnig  resi- 
dues. 

Once  again,  meat  Is  randomly  in- 
spected when  it  reaches  the  retail 
store-thls  time  by  FDA.  But  because 
of  the  precautions  taken  prior  to  deliv- 
ery to  the  retail  store,  these  residue 
tests  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  beef  Is  safe  and  unadulterated. 

Despite  this,  consumers  have  voiced 
concern  about  antibiotic  use.  and  the 
beef  Industry  has  responded.  Penicillin 
ii  not  used  at  all  for  beef  production, 
and  tetracyclines  are  not  frequently 
used  for  growth  promotion.  Nonethe- 
less, to  reassure  consumers,  the  Na- 
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tional  Cattlemen's  Association  has  rec- 
ommended to  their  members  that  any 
suDcherapeutic  use  of  antibiotics  for 
growth  promotion  be  discontinued 
until  the  issue  is  resolved. 

Criticism  of  the  use  of  growth  pro- 
motants  has  also  been  leveled  at  the 
beef  industry.  But  this  needs  to  be  put 
Into  perspective.  The  amount  of  estro- 
gen in  1  gram  of  meat  from  a  hor- 
mone-implanted steer  is  22  picograms. 
That's  equivalent  to  one  grain  of 
wheat  in  a  shipment  of  65,000  metric 
tons.  And  compared  to  the  estrogen  in 
other  foods,  it  is  actually  very  small. 
For  instance,  wheat  germ  contains 
4,000  picograms  per  gram,  and  soybean 
oil  contains  2  million  picograms!  So.  in 
a  meal  containing  poi  itoes,  whole 
wheat  bread,  green  salad,  green  peas, 
and  ground  round  steak  from  estro- 
gen-treated cattle,  the  food  containing 
the  least  estrogen  is  the  steak. 

But  none  of  these  foods  present  a 
hazard  when  you  consider  how  much 
estrogen  the  human  body  produces. 
Men  produce  39.700  times  the  amount 
of  estrogen  that  is  in  hormone-treated 
beef,  women  produce  466,000  times 
that  amount,  and  pregnant  women 
produce  18,750,000  times  that  amount. 

But  the  whole  beef  safety  issue  is 
best  summed  up  in  a  statement  made 
by  Gilbert  Leveille.  then  of  the  De- 
partment of  Food  Science  and  Human 
Nutrition  at  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ty. Dr.  Leveille  said: 

It  is  ironic  that  such  effort  is  directed  at 
faulting  the  diet  of  the  United  SUtes,  when 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  most 
abundant,  meet  varied,  and  the  safest  food 
supply  in  the  world. 


JMI 


PROGRESS  OP  THE  FIREARMS 
OWNERS  PROTECTION  ACT 

(Bir.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Fire- 
arms Owners  Protection  Act,  the  legis- 
lation that  was  scheduled  to  be  taken 
up  today  and  finished  up  tomorrow, 
was  pulled  not  at  my  request.  I  did  not 
request  that  the  legislation  be  pulled; 
In  fact,  I  requested  that  we  continue 
with  the  legislation. 

However,  with  matters  as  they  were 
presented.  I  finally  determined  that 
we  were  not  going  to  finish  it  any  way 
we  looked  at  It,  and  we  would  have  to 
come  back  after  Easter,  and  knowing 
that,  I  then  insisted  that  we  not  take 
up  the  rule.  The  Speaker  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  everyone  agreed  to  do 
that,  and  then  we  agreed  to  take  it  up 
on  Wednesday,  the  9th. 

I  want  Members  to  know  that  I  did 
not  instigate  the  putting  off  of  the 
consideration  of  the  legislation.  I.  for 
one,  was  prepared,  and  wanted  to  pro- 


ceed with  finishing  up  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

In  a  few  minutes,  I  will  be  taking  a 
5-minute  special  order  to  discuss  some 
of  the  past  abuses  of  BATF  that 
brought  about  the  reason  for  the  legis- 
lation. 


REVISED  RESCISSION  PROPOS- 
ALS AND  NEW  DEFERRAI^  OF 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY— MES- 

SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  99-186) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Chapman)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday,  March  20. 
1986.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  ITie 
Chair  will  call  for  special  orders  at  this 
time,  but  will  return  to  legislative  busi- 
ness later  in  the  day. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Tuesday  marks  another  anniversary  of 
Greek  Independence  Day.  That  is  not 
a  well-known  item,  perhaps,  in  Ameri- 
can history  books,  but  for  those  who 
are  memliers  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  and  those  people  who  have  a 
Greek  heritage  of  which  they  can 
speak  proudly,  as  I  do.  it  is  a  very  mo- 
mentous occasion. 

When  I  was  a  youngster,  and  attend- 
ing church,  and  learned  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  March  25,  I  learned  for 
the  first  time  that  it  was  a  combina- 
tion of  an  ethnic  celebration  and  a  re- 
ligious celebration.  The  religious  cele- 
bration being  the  Day  of  Evangelis- 
mou.  or  the  day  on  which  the  message 
of  Chrtstiandom  was  spread  through- 
out the  world. 

I  also  learned  that,  on  that  day  it 
was  in  1821  when  a  cleric,  a  priest  in  a 
small  village  in  Greece  raised  the  flag 
of  independence.  Up  to  that  time,  for 
almost  500  years,  that  little  country  of 
Greece  was  under  the  heel  of  the 
Ottoman  E^mpire— almost  500  years  of 
total  suppression,  total  dominance  by 
that  fearsome  regime  known  as  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Yet  on  that  day,  Biarch  25, 1821,  this 
Pater  Germanos  raised  the  flag  of  in- 
dependence and  Ignited  a  flame  that 
lasted  throughout  the  revolution  that 


began  on  that  day  and  lasted  until 
1830,  finally  ending  in  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

During  that  time,  the  whole  world 
learned  of  the  beautiful  poetry  of  Lord 
Byron  of  England  who,  when  he  ob- 
served what  was  happening  in  Greece, 
himself  went  to  Greece,  and  on  the 
battlefield  of  Missolonghl.  on  that  bat- 
tlefield on  the  side  of  Greek  revolu- 
tionaries. Lord  Byron— the  great  poet, 
great  general,  great  leader— died  on 
land  of  a  country  for  which  he  had 
great  admiration  and  about  which  he 
wrote  some  of  his  richest  poetry. 

So  we  who  learned  and  were  bom 
into  the  history  and  tradition  of  the 
Greek  religion  and  history,  began  to 
learn  even  more  as  the  years  pro- 
gressed. 

D  1545 

What  we  learned  was  that  that  did 
not  go  unnoticed  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  In  those  years  when  Presi- 
dent Monroe  was  advocating  and  pro- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
ironically  came  into  the  very  debate 
which  we  have  concluded  here  today 
on  Nicaragua,  that  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  one  which  will  live  forever,  of 
course,  in  American  history.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  took  pains  to  pro- 
claim the  right  of  the  Greek  nation  to 
be  independent  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  Member  after  Member 
stood  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
where  I  am  privileged  today  to  occupy 
a  small  part,  and  gave  support  to  that 
Greek  revolution,  citing  that  500  years 
of  repression  and  slavery,  outright 
slavery,  I  might  say,  which  character- 
ized the  heel  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

So  it  was  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  in  vari- 
ous ways,  by  collecting  moneys,  by  col- 
lecting support  of  materiel  and  having 
their  elected  representatives  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
evince  that  support  for  the  Greek 
nation,  in  total  were  able  to  create 
such  a  momentum  that  in  that  blessed 
day  in  1830  the  last  vestige  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  removed  from 
the  nation  we  now  know  as  Greece.  *  I 

So  it  is  fitting  that  the  cradle  of  de- 
mocracy, where  democracy  was  bom, 
where  the  principles  were  first  an- 
nounced which  Thomas  Jefferson 
adopted  for  utilization  in  this  country, 
the  benefit  of  which  we  now  exercise 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  was 
again  reemphasized  in  the  1820's  when 
this  Nation  stood  side  by  side  with 
that  small  country  to  rekindle  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  democracy  which 
Greece  first  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can Nation  through  its  classical  histo- 
ry and,  then  in  the  mid-19th  century, 
to  reconfirm  with  the  rhetoric  and  the 
piupose  and  the  esteem  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  of  that  era. 


So  It  is  a  part  of  American  history.  It 
is  more  than  Just  with  ethnic  pride 
that  I  stand  here  and  repeat  some  of 
the  themes  of  this  occasion.  It  is  now, 
or  should  be,  regarded  as  part  of 
American  history. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


THE  NEED  FOR  THE  FIREARMS 
OWNERS  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Volkmzr] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  As  announced.  Bfr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  review  some 
of  the  matters  that  have  given  rise  to 
the  need  for  the  legislation  which  I 
have  entitled  the  Firearms  Owners 
Protection  Act  which  I  have  worked 
on  for  6V^  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  reasons  known  to 
some  of  us,  there  have  been  no  real 
hearings  injthis  House  on  the  civil  lib- 
erties abuses  which  inspired  the  sub- 
stitute and  its  Senate  counterpart.  I 
therefore  want  to  stress  that  need  for 
the  substitute  is  not  based  upon  hy- 
potheticals,  but  upon  abuses— some 
might  call  them  atrocities— perpetrat- 
ed against  real  people.  These  abuses 
were  documented  in  6  years  of  hear- 
ings before  two  different  committees, 
and  deserve  mention  here. 

The  first  sets  of  hearings  were  held 
In  Senate  Appropriations  and  were 
chaired  by  DEimis  DeConcini.  The 
first  witness  was  David  Moorhead,  a 
decorated  and  disabled  Vietnam  veter- 
an from  New  Hampshire.  The  Tet  of- 
fensive had  left  Moorhead  with  eight 
major  wounds.  Told  he  would  never 
walk  again,  he  persevered  and  left  the 
wheelchair  behind.  Moorhead's  gun- 
shop,  located  in  a  small  New  Hamp- 
shire town,  was  one  day  visited  by  an 
imdercover  agent  who  casually  asked 
if  Moorhead  would  make  an  illegal 
sale.  Moorhead  instead  noted  his  auto 
license  plate  and  called  BATF  to  tum 
the  man  in  and  urge  his  arrest.  He  waa 
that  type  of  person.  The  Informant 
had,  however,  seen  in  Moorhead's 
shop  an  M-14,  which  Moorhead  had 
bought  from  a  Boy  Scout  leader  and 
kept  as  a  memento  of  his  service.  Al- 
though the  g\in  was  semiautomatic, 
BATF's  experts  felt  it  was  originally 
dealgned  to  work,  if  fitted  with  extra 
parts,  as  a  machinegun.  BATF  sent  a 
team  of  agents  to  raid  hia  shop  and 
take  him  Into  custody  on  felony 
chTiTgea.  When  hla  wife,  a  nurae, 
■ought  to  accompany  him.  she  was 
told  to  stay  with  the  search  party  or 
be  arrwted.  Following  their  policy  of 
Involving  local  offldala  In  a  aearch 
party,  the  agenU  had  taken  the 
county  sheriff  with  them.  To  their 
chacrin  the  sheriff  immediately 
•greed  to  become  a  character  witness 
for  Moorhead. 

At  trial,  the  prosecution  argued  that 
good  faith  was  no  defense:  Moorhead 


should  be  subject  to  10  years'  impris- 
omnent  for  an  honest  act.  Judge 
Bownes— since  elevated  to  the  circuit- 
had  the  courage  to  dismiss  the  case. 
From  the  bench  he  asked  Moorhead  to 
stand  and  the  Judge  apologized  to  him 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  calling 
the  case  a  travesty.  Moorhead,  who  at 
this  point  was  indigent,  was  still  being 
suM  by  BATF  for  license  revocation 
and  forfeiture  of  the  rifle.  Under  these 
pressures,  he  finally  gave  up  the  shop. 

Another  dealer,  H.W.  Phillips  of  Vir- 
ginia, had  a  related  experience.  He  was 
approached  by  an  undercover  agent 
who  had  proper  identification  and  was 
legally  entitled  to  purchase  a  firearm. 
However,  since  the  agent  claimed  he 
had  muttered  a  statement  about  desir- 
ing to  transfer  the  firearm  to  his  girl- 
friend who  resided  in  another  State, 
the  prosecution  sought  to  convict  Phil- 
lips of  aiding  an  Interstate  sale.  The 
case  fell  apart  so  completely  that  the 
Judge  directed  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 
The  agency  had  seized  some  44  fire- 
arms from  Phillips'  shop— and  it  took 
two  court  orders  to  get  them  returned. 
The  Bureau  also  withheld  Phillips'  li- 
cense for  over  a  year  after  his  acquit- 
tal. Although  ultimately  vindicated, 
the  experience  \eiC  Phillips  out  of 
pocket  some  $7,000  in  legal  fees.  Sena- 
tor McClurc.  sitting  on  the  commit- 
tee, read  into  a  record  a  Justice  De- 
partment memorandum  complaining 
that  BATF's  mass  seizures  of  all  of  a 
dealer's  guns  were  sometimes  so  bla- 
tantly illegal  as  to  enrage  Judges  hear- 
ing of  it  and  Jeopardize  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

A  third  witness  docimiented  a  differ- 
ent abuse.  R.  C.  Llndsey  of  Florida, 
like  many  collectors,  held  a  dealer's  li- 
cense in  order  to  purchase  for  himself 
and  close  friends.  BATF  sought  to 
revoke  it,  not  upon  the  grounds  that 
he  had  ever  done  wrong,  but  upon  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  selling  enough 
guns  to  merit  it.  He  had  sold  three— at 
a  time  when  the  Bureau  was  prosecut- 
ing unlicensed  persons  selling  three  or 
four  gtms  for  dealing  without  a  li- 
cense. The  agent  inspecting  his  rather 
limited  books  told  him  to  resign  the  li- 
cense; upon  his  refusing,  the  agent 
said  he  would  see  to  it  that  Llndsey 
had  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  keep  It.  He 
kept  that  promise;  it  cost  lindsey 
some  $4,000  in  legal  fees.  The  Bureau 
granted  Undsey  the  revocation  hear- 
ing required  by  law,  and  appointed  one 
J.E.  McDevltt  hearing  officer.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, McDevitt  ruled  against  Lind- 
sey. lindsey's  breakthrough  came 
after  he  made  a  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion request.  Although  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  requires  hearing 
officers  to  be  unbiased  and  prohlblU 
appointing  one  who  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  case,  Lindsey  discovered 
a  memorandum  from  McDevitt,  dated 
only  a  few  months  before  the  hearing, 
in  which  McDevitt,  took  a  part  In 
pressing  the  case  against  him  and  indi- 


cated how  his  superiors  in  the  Bureau 
should  handle  it,  together  with  his 
suggestion  as  to  why  the  license 
should  be  revoked.  Upon  being  con- 
fronted with  the  document,  the 
Bureau  promptly  reversed  its  position 
and  issued  the  license. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 
(MARCH  26) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Bojbakis] 
is  recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  BILIRAKI8.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
Just  a  few  days,  on  March  25,  the 
people  of  Greece  will  celebrate  an  an- 
niversary, and  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  extend  my  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations and  admiration  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker  on  March  25,  1821,  the 
Greeks  embarked  on  their  long  and 
Just  struggle  to  escape  the  grasp  of 
their  Turkish  oppressors.  I  think  it  im- 
portant that  we  take  a  moment  to  re- 
flect upon  this  momentous  historic 
event,  for  it  holds  many  parallels  to 
current  political  situations  throughout 
the  world.  March  25  commemorates 
the  165th  aimiversary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  Greece's  struggle  for  independ- 
ence from  over  400  years  of  foreign 
domination.  On  that  historic  day.  the 
Greek  people  began  a  series  of  upris- 
ings against  their  Turkish  oppressors 
which  soon  turned  into  a  revolution 
taking  successes  from  the  empire 
almost  from  the  beginning. 

The  Greek  resistance,  small  battle- 
weary  groups  of  guerillas  known  as 
"klephtes,"  was  ill-clad,  ill-fed,  and  ill- 
equipped,  but  they  valiantly  fought 
for  their  right  to  a  national  identity. 
The  Justice  of  their  cause  soon  spread 
and  encouraged  a  movement  through- 
out E\irop^.  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  their 
heroic  struggle.  The  valiant  fight 
lasted  through  many  long,  difflctilt 
years,  until  the  blood  and  labor  of  the 
Greeks  was  finally  rewarded  when  the 
sultan  was  forced  to  concede  national 
political  independence  to  the  Greek 
revolutionaries  after  the  Battle  of  Na- 
varino  on  October  20, 1837. 

Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  U  the  legacy  of 
tlie  Greek  people  to  the  free  world.  By 
the  example  of  the  sacrifices  of  these 
patrioU.  they  have,  hopefully,  given 
others  the  strength  to  defend  the 
principles  founded  by  our  ancestors.  It 
was  precisely  this  Greek  legacy  and 
spirit  that  prompted  Present  Hamr 
8.  Truman,  among  others,  to  note  In 
the  post  World  War  II  era  that:  "The 
valor  of  Greece  .  .  .  convinces  me  that 
the  Greek  people  are  equal  to  the 
task." 

This  weekend,  the  evenU  of  March 
2ft  will  be  martced  in  countless  schools 
and  Greek  Orthodox  parishes 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Greece,  The  kindred  will  and  spirit 
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that  wovild  not  tolerate  domination 
should,  and  must,  be  celebrated,  for  it 
has  battled  countless  other  Just  causes 
throughout  the  centuries  that  ap- 
peared unreachable  and  lost,  and  has 
not  only  emerged  victorious,  but  rekin- 
dled and  revived  in  its  righteousness. 

The  Hellenic  spirit  and  ideal  must 
not  be  forgotten,  Mr.  Speaker,  nor 
sliould  it  be  remembered  only  on  mo- 
mentous occasions  like  March  25  and 
October  28— Greek  'OHI"  Day.  It 
must  continuously  be  kept  alive  for 
future  generations  to  learn  from,  just 
as  it  has  taught  those  of  the  past. 

The  lessons  of  history  are,  indeed, 
invaluable  ones,  and  no  history  can 
parallel  the  richness  of  the  Greek.  It 
is  a  full  and  exemplary  history  that 
must  not  only  be  preserved,  but 
shared.  It  is  one  colored  with  strife 
and  victory,  pride  and  honor,  love,  and 
passion  for  all  things  Greek,  and, 
above  all,  an  abiding  sense  of  patriot- 
ism that  has  carried  the  Greek  people 
through  centuries  of  strong,  some- 
times violent,  social  and  political  winds 
to  make  a  mark  upon  civilization  that 
is  not,  and  cannot  be.  paralleled. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Hel- 
lenic tradition  has  shaped  and  molded 
every  one  of  us,  whether  we  are  Greek 
American  or  not.  It  has  influenced 
almost  every  facet  of  the  composition 
of  the  great  Nation  we  live  in  and  has 
thereby  touched  every  one  of  us  as  its 
citizens.  Hellenism  is  ever  present,  and 
our  lives  are  the  richer  for  it!  Whether 
it  be  in  the  political  values  we  are  so 
proud  of,  the  language  we  speak,  the 
buildings  we  work  in,  or  the  literature, 
art,  and  music  which  soothes  us,  the 
Greek  influence  is  real  and  present 
and  It  must  be  acknowledged  and  cele- 
brated. 

As  Greek  Americans,  we  are  obligat- 
ed to  hold  out  our  lamp  of  experience 
for  our  neighbors  and  countrymen 
who  may  be  searching  for  the  road  to 
those  values  we  cherish  so  much. 
There  are,  today,  people  thoughout 
the  world  who  are  struggling  for  their 
independence  and  right  to  a  national 
identity.  Let  all  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker, 
lend  the  influence  of  this  great  body 
to  their  causes  wherever  they  are  ap- 
propriate and  Just! 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  add 
my  voice  to  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bilihaxis]  and  to 
aay  that  in  my  district  in  San  Antonio 
we  have  a  very  deep  and  historical  as- 
sociation with  our  fellow  Americans  of 
Greek  descent.  And  I  also  want  to  say 
that  it  has  been  a  tremendously  rich 
contribution  to  the  community  and  it 
has  made  us,  those  of  us  not  of  Greek 
heritage,  very  much  aware  and  appre- 
di^ve  of  the  richness  of  the  Greek 
heritage. 


Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  my  colleague  from  Florida, 
and  also  the  previous  speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
evenir>g,  March  18,  1986,  I  was  regrenably 
absent  for  the  vote  on  ro<lcall  60  that  agreed 
to  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2453. 
amending  the  Older  Annehcans  Act  of  1965  by 
increasing  authorized  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1985.  1986.  and  1987.  Had  I  been 
present,  of  couse  I  would  have  voted  "aye. 

On  Wednesday,  morning,  March  19,  1986,  I 
was  conducting  a  heanng  on  "Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance:  The  Home  Care  Benefit"  at 
the  time  of  rollcall  61,  when  a  vote  was  taken 
approving  the  Journal  of  March  18,  1986.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  for  votes  on  Tuesday,  March  18. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted: 

"No"  on  roll  No.  58,  the  Walker  amendment 
to  H.R.  4151,  the  Omnibus  [^plomatic  Security 
and  Antiterrorism  Act  of  1 986,  which  sought  to 
char>ge  ttie  proposed  compensation  program 
from  an  entitlen>ent  program  to  one  subject  to 
ttie  approphations  process; 

"Yea"  on  roll  No.  59,  final  passage  of  H.R. 
4151,  the  Omnibus  [)ipk>mat)c  Security  and 
Antiterrorism  Act  of  1986;  and 

"Yea"  on  roll  No.  60,  tho  conference  report 
to  accompany  H.R.  2453,  to  amend  ttie  Okjer 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  to  increase  ttie 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  1985,  1986.  and  1987  for  com- 
modity disbibution. 


D  1600 

INTEGRITY  OF  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  Just  addressed 
the  House  and  went  through  a  litany 
of  abuses  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms.  I  am  not  going 
to  stand  up  here  vaA  defend  the 
abuses  by  any  law  enforcement 
agency.  I  think  if  my  colleague  had  in- 
dicated the  dates  of  those  abuses,  they 
go  back  many,  many  years  and.  in 
many  Instances,  back  to  the  Reagan 
administration,  to  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration and  the  Carter  administration, 
in  many,  many  Instances. 


The  views  that  were  alluded  to  have 
not  occurred  in  a  ntmiber  of  years. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  spent  some  25 
years  in  one  way  or  another  in  law  en- 
forcement, and  I  can  honestly  say  that 
I  have  received  more  complaints  di- 
rected at  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies than  I  have  at  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Crime,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
oversee  the  operations  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration.  It  is  also 
our  responsibility  to  oversee  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms,  which  has  major 
responsibility  for  arson,  firearms,  and 
explosives  in  particular. 

In  the  full  committee  we  oversee  the 
operations  of  the  FBI.  sind  so  it  is  with 
a  whole  host  of  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  that  we  come  in  contact  with 
every  day. 

For  years,  I  worked  with  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police  and  the  various 
municipal  police  departments.  I  was 
never  proud  to  see  any  abuses  which 
occurred  when  police  officers  exceeded 
their  authority  or  overzealous  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  But  I  can 
honestly  say  that,  over  the  years,  I  did 
not  see  a  disproportionate  number  of 
those  abuses  on  the  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms. 

The  vast  majority  of  police  officers 
in  this  country  are  decent,  honest, 
committed  people.  The  people  who 
committed  abuses— unfortunately  they 
do— are  in  the  minority.  It  is  just  like 
the  youngsters  that  in  fact  do  not 
make  us  proud.  They  are  in  the  minor- 
ity. We  hear  about  the  youngsters 
that  are  into  narcotic  substances  of  all 
kinds,  and  they  give  young  people  a 
bad  name.  But  they  are  in  the  minori- 
ty. They  do  not  represent  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  youngsters.  So  it  is  with 
police  departments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  take  Just 
this  minute  to  say  that  I  am  very 
proud  myself,  and  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues are,  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  police  throughtout  this  country. 
They  are  our  first  line  of  defense. 
They  are  underpaid.  Unfortunately, 
they  have  to  work  un  their  days  off. 
They  are  called  back  from  vacations. 
They  are  not  always  appreciated. 
They  have  to  become  philosophers. 
They  have  to  be  ministers.  They  have 
to  be  able  to  listen  to  the  stories.  They 
have  to  be  able  to  solve  problems  on 
the  spot. 

So  I  think  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
the  caliber  of  police  officers  we  do.  I 
am  just  sorry  that  I  have  to  take  this 
time  to  defend  an  agency  that  has  had 
a  surpurb  record  in  law  enforcement. 

Look  at  the  record  of  convictions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms:  one  of  the  finest  of  any  law 
enforcement  agency.  Look  at  the 
number  of  reversals  on  appeal  and  you 


will  find  that  it  is  very  little  in  rever- 
sals. That  teUs  the  story  about  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms. It  is  a  professional  organization, 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  work  they  do. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
also  for  taking  this  time  for  the  pur- 
poses the  gentleman  has  so  eloquently 
explained.  I  want  to  join  you. 

I  had  a  stint  of  working  earlier  in  my 
life  in  which  I  ended  up  being  named 
chief  Juvenile  probation  officer  for  my 
county,  right  after  the  war,  where  we 
had  registered  a  400-percent  increase 
in  Juvenile  deliquency  in  that  county. 
San  Antonio  was  a  war  impact  area. 

But  I  came  to  know  law  enforcement 
from  another  perspective.  I  was  not  a 
police  officer,  but  I  worked  in  close 
Joinder  with  the  police  and  I  became 
very  appreciative  of  the  tasks  that  we 
in  our  social  development  have  given 
the  law  enforcement  official. 

We  thrust  on  our  law  enforcement 
officials  all  of  the  problems  of  social 
disruptive  situations.  We  expect  them 
to  be  psychoanalysts.  We  expect  them 
to  be  doctors  in  an  emergency.  And 
then  we  do  not  pay  them  anywhere 
near  what  they  should  receive. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  gentleman  is 
right. 

The  reason  I  take  the  time  is  be- 
cause when  we  come  back  from  recess, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  major  bill 
before  this  Congress  that  puts  our 
police  officers  at  risk.  I  Just  hope  my 
colleagues  take  the  time  to  read  the 
legislation,  both  the  committee  legisla- 
tion, the  firearms  legislation,  that 
came  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
35  to  0.  out  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  10  to  0;  and  take  a  look  also  at 
the  so-called  Volkmer  substitute.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  the  committee 
has  endeavored  to  balance  the  inter- 
ests of  society  and  the  interests  of 
hunters  and  sportsmen  and  is  worthy 
of  the  Members'  support. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Armxt]  be  al- 
lowed to  take  his  special  order  at  this 
point.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MINIMUM        WAGE        REQUIRE- 
MENTS   OF    THE    FAIR    LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Houxs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [BCr.  Abmit].  is 
recognised  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bkntixt]  for  yielding 
her  time  and  helping  Mr.  Rttsd  and 
myself  proceed  in  a  manner  that  will 
facilitiate  his  getting  back  to  his  com- 
mittee work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  special  order 
to  discuss  the  issue  of  the  minimum 
wage.  Mr.  Rudd  and  myself  have  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  studying  this  issue, 
and  we  are  submitting  legislation  con- 
cerning the  issue. 

Mr.  RuDD.  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arizona,  who  has  been 
very  helpful  to  advise  a  relative  new- 
comer to  the  House  in  the  ways  of 
drafting  and  supporting  legislation, 
has  agreed  to  give  time  from  his  busy 
committee  work  schedule  to  come 
down  and  open  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rudd]. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
rarely  has  anyone  made  such  an 
impact  on  this  Congress  as  a  first-term 
Member  as  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey].  The  gentle- 
man is  a  great  credit  to  that  almost 
sovereign  State  and  to  his  district  and 
to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Today  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  is  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  repeal  both  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  requirements 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  I  say 
that  I  am  pleased  to  sign  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

This  year  marks  the  48th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  which  esUblished  a  nationwide 
restriction  on  the  amount  of  wages  an 
American  worker  is  allowed  to  accept 
for  his  work,  and  a  similar  restriction 
on  the  number  of  hours  he  is  allowed 
to  work. 

The  good  intentions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  has  been  with  us 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  that  is 
ample  time  for  the  present  Congress 
to  consider  its  results. 

Very  regretfully,  the  well-being  of 
the  American  poor,  for  whom  the  act 
was  enacted,  has  not  improved  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation.  Instead  of 
providing  employment  opportunities, 
the  minimum  wage  has  discouraged 
employers  from  hiring  additional  help 
where  help  could  have  been  hired.  Our 
Nation's  entitlement  rolls  continue  to 
grow  while  we  prevent  employers  from 
hiring  those  who  receive  those  funds. 

For  this  reason.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  reconsider  the  impact  of  the 
mimimiim  wage  and  overtime  require- 
ments of  the  act  on  those  it  is  sup- 
posed to  help. 

Mr.  Speakar,  this  year  Is  the  48th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
whk:h  established  a  nationwkle  restriction  on 
the  amount  of  wages  an  Amsdcan  worker  is 


alkjwed  to  accept  for  his  work,  and  a 
restrtctton  on  the  hours  he  is  aNowed  to  worK 
For  nearly  two  generations  the  good  interv 
tions  of  the  75th  Congress  have  been  with  us 
in  the  form  of  these  restrictions,  ampie  time 
for  the  present  Congress,  the  99th.  to  consk^ 
er  the  results  and  take  ttte  neoeesaiy  action 
to  reform  this  law. 

The  need  for  reform  is  evWent  judging  by 
the  most  bask;  indicator  of  American  life:  the 
well-being  of  ttw  American  family.  As  the  dec- 
ades have  passed,  the  United  States  has  en- 
tered and  concluded  wars,  and  traveled  to  the 
Moon  on  behalf  of  all  mankind  We  have  built 
the  most  prosperous  and  free  society  in  histo- 
ry. But  these  schievements  are  plainly  more 
and  more  at  risk  from  misguided  sttempts  to 
help  our  poor  ak>ng,  attempts  many  of  which 
seem  to  have  begun  in  ttie  same  spirit  that 
originated  the  minimum  wage  laws.  We  have 
watched  the  results  of  these  efforts  gather  de- 
structive force  over  ttie  years,  becoming  s 
so&al  whiriwind  crashing  into  ttie  very  founda- 
tion of  our  well-being:  the  An>erican  family. 

Today  our  poorest  families  suffer  ttie  most, 
and  a  large  part  of  tiiat  suffering  has  been 
caused  by  the  minimum  wage.  It  erodes  their 
economic  life,  a  subversion  which  has  grown 
worse,  and  become  endemtc  to  our  national 
life  in  many  ottier  forms. 

I  Invite  the  Congress  today  to  reconsider 
these  laws  on  the  bans  of  our  long  experi- 
ence, and  take  this  opportunity  to  resolve  to 
pass  a  bill  we  here  propose  to  repeal  the  min- 
imum wage  and  overtime  requirements  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  The  evi- 
dence is  in,  and  must  be  heeded.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  scholarship  of  such  nstionalty 
recognized  economists  and  social  analysts  as 
Walter  Williams  and  Milton  Friedman,  where  I 
urge  all  of  you  to  go  and  look  at  ttie  record. 
Dr.  Williams  is  especially  etoquent  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  the  effecto  of  minimum  wrage 
laws  on  our  urban  minority  communities.  He 
calls  them  s  resuK  of,  "maximum  demagogu- 
ery  and  folly." 

Minimum  wage  laws.  Dr.  Williams  has 
shown,  actually  encourage  racism  in  employ- 
ment practices.  They  do  not,  on  balance,  put 
more  nx)ney  in  the  pockets  oi  poor  workers. 
In  spite  of  the  evklence,  I  recognize  that 
this  bill  is  not  likely  to  pass  the  Congress,  this 
sessk)n,  because  the  facts  of  this  case  have 
not  been  publk^iy  understood.  They  do  not 
accord  with  our  hopes  or  our  common  as- 
sumptions. I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  you, 
my  colleagues,  for  ttie  less  well-off  who  have 
suffered  under  this  lew  for  so  k>ng.  I  st  least 
hope  to  speak  for  them  in  the  gathering  public 
pdwy  debate  which  is  now  reconsidering  so 
many  of  ttie  fixed  public  policy  landmarks  of 
recent  American  life.  We  have  many  new  lea- 
sons  to  recognize  and  act  on.  But  our  action 
shoukj  begin  snd  be  carried  out  In  the  name 
of  the  niany  mHlk-ns  whose  lives  and  famHies 
have  been  unintentionally  stunted,  even  de- 
stopyed  by  the  instruments  of  our  untuifilied 
hopes  for  ttiem. 

In  1938,  the  minimum  wage  was  a  daring 
breakthrough  in  social  potkry.  As  the  proud 
new  labor  bureaucracy  was  being  mstalied, 
one  of  its  first  sets  was  to  forbid  American 
workers  to  accept  any  job  for  less  than  2S 
cents  an  hour.  Today,  their  suooeaaor  bureau- 
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crats,  stiil  firmly  gripptng  our  poorer  workers 
by  the  collar,  allow  Americaru  to  work  only  If 
they  can  get  at  least  S3.35  an  hour.  TNs 
amounts  to  a  signtftcant  temporary  increase 
above  the  buying  power  of  1938's  minimum 
wage.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  temporary  in- 
crease. Time  and  Inflation  will  erode  this  so- 
cailed  minimum  too,  until  political  pressure 
causes  it  to  be  raised  again.  However,  the  po- 
litical pressure  which  raises  the  minimum 
wage  next  time  will  not  come  from  tt>e  poor.  It 
will  come  from  elsewhere,  it  will  come  from 
the  nonpoor  who,  as  Walter  Williams  points 
out  receive  the  only  practical  benefit  of  any 
minimum  wage.  Since  the  minimum  wage 
limits  competition  and  keeps  up  middle-class 
wages  and  salaries. 

A  full-time  emptoyee  working  for  minimum 
wage  earns  nearly  $8,000,  before  Federal, 
State  and  local  taxes  are  deducted  from  the 
paycheck.  It  is  an  amount  well  below  the  pov- 
erty line,  which  we  currently  draw  at  around 
$1 1 ,000  a  ye&'.  It  is  not  rr.uch  money,  yet  we 
tax  people  far  below  the  minimum  wage  of 
course. 

They  must  pay  taxes  below  tfie  minimum 
wage,  but  we  will  not  let  them  deliberately 
earn  that  much.  It  seems  like  they  catch  our 
ruthlessness  both  going  and  coming. 

This,  of  course,  is  barely  a  subsistent  living, 
less  tfian  we  woukj  like  anyone  to  have  to  live 
on.  But  the  small  amount  of  money  is  what 
people  usually  focus  their  attention  on.  I  sug- 
gest we  look  elsewhere,  however,  for  the  real 
meaning  of  tf>e  minimum  wage. 

Leon  Dash  Is  a  reporter  from  tt>e  Washing- 
ton Post  who  spent  the  last  year  or  so  investi- 
gating the  difficult  lives  of  some  of  ttie  least 
fortunate  citizens  of  Washington,  O.C.  He  says 
it  took  him  6  months  to  gain  the  b^jst  of 
people  in  tt>e  neighborhoods  he  visited.  And 
as  he  dkj  so  he  came  to  notice  ttie  less  obvi- 
ous but  important  things  atx>ut  them. 

Entenng  homes  he  had  not  visrted  before. 
Dash  learned  that  he  could  tell  wfw  was  em- 
ployed and  wtK)  was  not,  just  from  ttie  faces 
and  expressions.  And  he  came  to  notice  ttie 
consequences  for  their  home  Kfe,  ttie  way  it 
affected  their  personal  lives  to  be  unenv 
ployed,  or  to  be  empksyed  even  at  a  k)w 
salary. 

People  with  jobs,  Oaah  found,  had  some 
purpose  in  lire  and  coukj  be  happy,  and 
people  without  wer;  not.  It  was  not  first  of  all 
a  question  of  wtw  had  a  good  job.  Even  a 
poor  job  made  the  difference. 

A  home  with  people  employed  was  a  happy 
on*,  a  home  wMh  unemployed  probably  waa 
not  tt  was  a  simple  observation,  but  a  striking 
on*.  I  think.  Leon  Dash  learned  to  respect 
and  love  the  people  of  those  diffk:ult  neigh- 
borhoods. And  he  came  to  testify  that  having 
a  iob  waa  to  them  the  diffarence  between 
NMng  saH-raapact  and  having  nona.  He  want 
ao  far  aa  to  say.  that  having  a  job  was  enough 
for  basic  peace  arxj  happlnaaa  in  a  family. 
Hawing  a  job  kept  away  the  worst  of  the  bittar- 
naaa  and  dataat  to  which  aN  our  lives  are  sub- 
|aci  It  made  him  come  to  value  more  than 
avar  hia  own  pfofaaaional  position  as  a  ra- 
ipactad  reporter  on  one  of  the  Nations  most 
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But  wa  should  notice  that  it  was  the  differ- 
anoa  between  having  a  job  and  having  none 
that  waa  Important  Evan  a  vary  poor  job 


might  keep  an  adult  or  grown  chikj  going  for 
ttie  time  being,  and  allow  the  family  to  func- 
tion, to  carry  out  the  role  we  know  it  is  made 
for.  The  family  is  ttie  cradle  of  our  hopes  as 
well  as  our  ability  for  self-sacrifKe  and  self- 
discipline.  The  family  doesn't  need  much  to 
give  human  stiape  to  our  lives,  to  open  our 
hearts  to  love  one  anottier.  to  care  for  each 
ottier.  But  even  the  family  cannot  easily  help 
adults  wtio  are  In  despair  Desperate  and  un- 
happy adults  find  everything  difficult. 

In  such  circumstances,  even  a  poor  job  can 
make  the  difference  tMtween  a  successful 
functioning  family  and  one  that  collapses 
under  the  load. 

The  chief  effect  of  ttie  minimum  wage  is  to 
desb'oy  the  poor  jobs  of  precisely  the  people 
wtio  find  ttiemselves  in  such  desperate  cir- 
cumstances. We  may  not  like  to  admit  that 
such  poorly  paying  jobs  can  be  a  necessity  to 
anyone.  But  they  can  be.  They  are.  In  the 
faces  of  those  he  visited,  Leon  Dash  began  to 
be  able  to  see  Instantly  the  bitterness  and  de- 
spair of  people  with  no  job,  and  the  relative 
tiope  and  peace  of  ttiose  with  even  a  poor 
job. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  ttie  poor  people 
on  ttie  difficult  periphery  of  our  society  are  in 
need  of  exactly  the  low-paying  jobs  that  are 
diminished  tiy  the  minimum  wage.  Research 
Indicates  that  for  every  10  percent  rise  In  the 
minimum  wage,  there  Is  at>out  3  percent  less 
employment  among  workers  covered  by  the 
Fair  Labor  and  Standards  Act.  That  means,  if 
seven  workers  get  their  wages  raised  by,  say, 
34  cents  an  tiour  three  workers  eittier  get 
fired  or  can't  find  any  work. 

Which  three?  It  may  well  be  three  workers 
who  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  family.  It 
may  be  young  people  on  their  first  job.  It  may 
be  new  immigrants  just  learning  English.  It 
may  t>e  an  urt>an  minority  adult  who  has  just 
deckled  to  get  started  and  make  something  of 
himself,  to  help  support  children  or  put  some- 
one through  school.  Whoever  it  may  be,  3  in 
10  will  have  the  pay-window  slammed  in  ttieir 
faces  because  of  the  minimum  wage. 

There  are  about  6  million  such  workers 
today.  6  milHon  out  of  about  100  million  work- 
ing Americans.  Three  percent  of  ttiem  is 
180,000  Aiiierican  workers.  180,000  of  the 
poorest  among  us.  When  the  minimum  rises 
every  few  years,  almost  200,000  workers  are 
denied  work,  many  of  them  h  needy  areas  of 
our  big  cities. 

What  has  been  the  cumulative  total  over 
the  decades  of  marginal  workers  who  have 
baen  diacouraged  into  nonworking  statijs  by 
thaaa  laws:  It  must  be  huge,  it  is  certainly 
monstrous.  Imagine  how  it  contributes  to  our 
national  problems. 

To  some,  wtio  look  only  at  the  income,  it 
might  seam  a  small  loaa  to  any  one  indlvkjual. 
It  aaama  to  be  a  loss  welfare  will  make  up. 
Isn't  that  what  welfare  Is  for?  But  welfare 
cannot  provide  dignity  and  self-respect.  It 
cannot  sustain  an  intact  family.  The  family,  it 
tuma  out,  ia  the  chief  victim  of  both  welfara, 
and  the  minimum  wage  laws.  It  is  also  ttie 
chlaf  road  out  of  poverty  for  ordinary  Ameri- 
cana. 

A  family  with  three  adults  working  at  the 
minimum  wage  can  earn  over  $20,000  a  year. 
When  one  family  member  begins  to  make 
more,  the  laaaar  joba  are  still  a  major  stabiliz- 


ing asset  With  a  strong  family  to  make  effi- 
cient use  of  even  very  poor  wages,  money 
can  be  saved,  small  businesses  started, 
school  completed.  After  a  time,  homes  can  be 
bought  professional  jobs  trained  for. 

This  cycle  of  opportunity  used  to  be  a  hard 
but  sure  road  to  success  in  America.  W  still 
works  fairly  well  for  many,  especially  new  im- 
migrants wtio  stay  away  from  ttie  welfare 
system  and  depend  upon  ttie  self-reliant  sup- 
port of  family  and  friends.  Ttieir  story  used  to 
be  more  common  in  this  country,  when  ttiere 
were  places  to  work  hard  at  very  low  wages 
and  in  conditions  far  from  Ideal. 

Factories  used  to  be  places  where  even  ttie 
most  needy  family  could  get  a  toetiokj  in  our 
society.  Like  mountain  climt>ers  scaling  a  verti- 
cal face  in  a  high  cokj  wind,  such  jobs  provkl- 
ed  a  hard  testing  ground.  Families  emerging 
from  ttiat  test  have  gone  on  to  give  American 
society  some  of  tier  most  accomplished  lead- 
ers, and  multitudes  of  our  most  solkl  and 
worthwhile  ordinary  citizens. 

I  am  very  sure  many  now  sitting  in  this  99th 
Congress  were  raised  by  parents  and  among 
relatives  and  friends  who  suffered  and  sur- 
mounted that  same  challenge.  You.  and  those 
of  us  who  know  of  the  difficulties  faced  in  that 
life,  would  like  to  Insist  that  there  is  an  alter- 
native, some  other  way  for  families  at  ttie 
bottom  to  nake  their  way  up. 

But  ttie  minimum  wage  is  not  the  way,  how- 
ever much  we  might  wish  it  were. 

It  only  eliminates  the  refuge  of  the  poorest. 
Ttie  minimum  wage  closes  off  their  opportuni- 
ty by  making  it  too  expensive. 

The  truth  is,  we  have  no  better »  ny  to  offer, 
and  it  is  empty  boasting  to  claim  mat  all  our 
welfare  and  job-fare  and  psychologk^l  innova- 
tions are  a  humane  substitute  for  the  sweat- 
shop. We  who  are  well  off  can  live  by  such  il- 
lusions. But  it  is  unconscionable  any  longer  to 
force  poor  people  to  try  to  do  so.  Let  us  altow 
ttiem  to  find  sustenance  In  ttie  patterns  of 
strong  family  attachments,  attachments  which 
are  made  stronger  by  adversity. 

But  In  our  cities  today  we  have  something 
worse  than  poverty.  We  have  a  growing  un- 
derclass: people  wtK)  are  not  only  poor,  Ijut 
wtio  tiave  no  hope.  Whose  families  have  been 
broken,  or  lost,  or  prevented. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  Americans  now 
so  trapped  by  circumstances  that  they  tiave 
practically  no  opportunity  at  all,  and  we  do  not 
know  what  to  do  for  them. 

We  do  know  where  these  suffering  multi- 
tudes came  from,  however.  This  new  class  of 
permanent  poor  has  been  created  by  ill-con- 
ceived efforts  to  help  the  needy.  We  seem  in- 
advertently to  have  caused  something  much 
worse  ttian  wtiat  we  Intended  to  cure.  And  we 
don't  know  what  to  do.  Shoukln't  we  at  least 
set  them  free  to  do  the  best  for  ttiemselves 
that  they  can,  by  alk>wing  them  to  work  for  ttie 
beat  wages  they  can  get  instead  of  no  wagea 
ataU? 

ConsWering  aH  the  other  things  vye  allow 
conaenting  adults  to  do  nowadays,  It  doesn't 
seem  too  much  to  ask. 

But  won't  the  jobs  created  be  very  K)w- 
paylng  onea?  Yes  they  will.  They  wNI  be  k>w- 
paying  joba  that  support  the  mtagrity  and  self- 
respect  of  our  neediest  families,  something 


whk:h  the  minimum  wage  and  welfare  have 
simply  failed  to  do. 

Everything  we  have  come  to  know  about 
the  problems  of  poverty  tells  us  ttiat  families 
do  not  stay  poor  permanently.  Families  nnotM- 
Kze  their  members  and  work  their  way  out  of 
poverty,  often  in  a  few  years  of  great  effort 

That  is  why  other  solutions  do  not  help  very 
much.  Most  of  our  other  efforts  have  the 
effect  of  splitting  families  or  preventing  their 
formation,  freezing  people  in  poverty.  And  of 
course  we  now  know  too  that  the  face  of  this 
new  poverty  is  Increasingly  the  face  of  single 
or  abandoned  women  with  children.  And  it 
isn't  only  poor  families  who  suffer.  Small  busi- 
ness suffers,  enti'epreneurship  suffers,  the 
mkMIe  class  suffers  because  the  wealth  cre- 
ated by  new  businesses  is  less  likely  to  be  a 
support  to  their  families. 

I  call  today  for  an  act  of  realistic  compas- 
skxi:  repeal  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  taking  time 
out  of  his  busy  schedule  to  come  down 
and  help  me  kick  off  this  discussion. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  reflect  back  on  the  title 
given  the  legislation  that  established 
the  minimum  wage  in  America.  If  you 
go  back  and  look  at  that,  you  see  the 
title  is  "The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act."  And  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  those  people  who  were  in  this 
body  at  that  time  and  in  the  other 
body  and  perhaps,  certainly,  in  the 
White  House,  those  people  who 
worked  so  hard  to  develop  and  pass 
that  legislation  and  make  it  become 
the  law  of  the  land  did  indeed  have 
fairness  in  their  minds  and  in  their 
hearts  at  that  time. 

I  really  believe  that  we  need  to  un- 
derstand that.  This  is  not  really  an  ill- 
intention  or  m-feeling  body.  I  think 
we  saw  that  earlier  today.  Certainly 
we  saw  Members  of  the  body  on  differ- 
ent sides  of  a  very  important  issue 
argue  their  argtmients  with  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  passion  at  times,  but 
always  with  an  understanding  and  a 
respect  of  the  fact  that  all  persons 
who  bring  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
this  House  or  speak  on  behalf  or  per- 
haps even  in  opposition  to  legislation 
do  so  with  a  sincere  regard  for  con- 
cepts such  as  fairness  and  human 
rights.  Certainly  no  one  could  dispute 
the  fact  that  the  minimum  wage  was 
bom  out  of  an  effort  to  establish  fair 
labor  standards  and  to  bring  fairness 
to  the  world  of  work. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
as  a  professional  economist,  am  accus- 
tomed to  understanding  that  past  ac- 
tions must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
their  result  and  their  impact  and  that 
actions  taken  in  the  present  for  pur- 
poses of  the  future  must  always  be 
evaluated  with  your  best  understand- 
ing of  potential  impact. 

In  that  regard.  I  would  like  to  spend 
a  moment  examining  the  impact  of 


the  legislation  that  was  passed.  Did  it 
fulfill  the  objections  of  fairness  that 
those  folks  most  certainly  hoped  to 
achieve? 

And  then,  if  indeed  we  see  reason  to 
believe  that  perhaps  that  fairness  has 
not  been  the  case  and  the  result,  is  it 
possible  for  us  to  take  an  alternative 
course  of  action  that  may  help  us  to 
restore  f aimese? 

One  always  has  to  be  very  careful  to 
appreciate  that  the  best  of  intentions 
can  result  in  behavior  that  can  lead  to 
the  worst  of  results. 

I  have  had  an  opporttmlty  over  the 
years  to  watch  the  impact  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  on  individuals  with  whom  I 
have  worked  and  I  want  to  relate  one 
story,  in  particular,  perhaps  a  little 
lengthy  story,  but  it  is  a  real  story 
bom  out  of  my  experience. 

Before  coming  to  this  body  I  was  a 
professor  in  a  major  university  in 
Texas  and,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  my  duties  as  department  chair- 
man, I  found  myself,  for  a  5-year 
period  of  time,  teaching  a  night  class, 
and  in  that  night  class  experienced 
being  on  campus  outside  of  normal 
university  hours  for  from  3  to  4  hours 
every  evening. 

During  that  time  I  developed  a 
friendship  as  I  came  and  went  from 
my  evening  duties  and  during  that 
break  that  my  students  always  Insisted 
on  having  in  the  middle  of  a  3-  or  4- 
hour  lecture.  I  became  friends  with 
the  fellow  who  was  the  night  Janitor. 
Let  me  call  him  Charlie. 

Charlie  and  I  became  fast  friends. 
Charlie  was  a  rather  interesting  fellow 
in  the  sense  that  he  was  extremely 
friendly.  I  suppose  a  psychologist  or 
someone  trained  in  these  things  might 
have  some  kind  of  a  label,  but  suffice 
it  to  say  that  Charlie  did  have  an  In- 
tellectual handicap,  and  I  suppose  he 
was  not  a  particularly  intelligent 
penon  in  a  conventional  sense  of  the 
word,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  a 
person  oi"  tremendous  pride,  dignity, 
and  sensitivity,  and  he  saw  the  build- 
ing during  the  hours  that  he  had  it  as 
his  building  and  he  cared  for  that 
building  with  an  enormous  amount  of 
concern  and  care  and  took  a  great  deal 
of  pride  in  his  work.  He  kept  the  build- 
ing meticulous. 

He  was  also  a  person  who  was  friend- 
ly to  those  of  us  who  were  coming  in, 
friendly  to  us  when  we  were  there,  and 
very  much  concerned  about  the  safety 
and  security  of  people  who  came  and 
went  from  his  building.  It  was  not  un- 
common for  Charles  at  the  time  the 
classes  let  out  or  at  other  times,  par- 
ticularly when  the  young  women  were 
coining  and  going,  to  be  there  by  the 
door,  Just  standing  a  sort  of  silent  vigil 
as  they  walked  across  that  lonely, 
always  too  dark,  parking  lot.  Just  to 
see  that  they  got  to  their  cars  and  on 
their  way  safely.  It  was  not  something 
that  was  in  his  Job  description  but 
something  that  he  felt  very  sincerely 


concemed  that  people  going  from  hIa 
building  should  be  safe. 

I  became  fast  friends  with  Charlie. 
He  had  many  of  the  same  problems 
that  I  did.  We  were  both  trying  to  sup- 
port our  families.  We  were  both  very 
proud  of  our  children.  Charlie  and  hia 
wife  had  a  new  baby  one  winter,  and 
he  was  extremely  proud  of  his  young- 
ster, Just  like  I  guess  all  of  us  fathen 
and  mothers  tu^.  I  rememl>er  seeing 
him  and  his  wife  at  the  grocery  store, 
very  proudly  showing  me  his  young- 
ster, and  I  became  quite  accustomed  to 
visiting  with  him. 

One  evening  I  came  to  work,  and  I 
had  two  observations  that  upset  me. 
One,  the  building  was  a  mess.  This  was 
very  unusual.  And,  two.  Charlie  was 
not  there.  This  condition  persisted.  I 
could  understand,  perhaps,  that  he 
might  have  been  ill  and  had  a  night 
off,  but  it  persisted.  And  as  it  persist- 
ed, I  talked  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  ad- 
ministration who  was  responsible  for 
hiring  the  maintenance  personnel.  I 
asked  him  what  happened  to  Charlie, 
and  he  explained  to  me  that  the  uni- 
versity had  to  let  Charlie  go.  the 
reason  being  that  there  had  been  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  tmd, 
given  the  budget  of  the  university, 
they  cotild  not  afford  to  continue 
Charlie  on  the  payroll. 

Now,  here  was  a  law  and  an  effort 
made,  I  am  sure,  in  this  body  that  was 
certainly  designed  to  help  people  like 
my  friend  Charlie,  but  it  resulted  in 
effectively  legislating  away  his  right  to 
work.  Charlie  went  on  unemployment 
and  subsequently  on  welfare. 

Now,  as  If  to  add  Insult  to  Injury,  be- 
cause I  was  injured  in  having  lost  nvy 
good  friend  and  seeing  him  suffer  a 
deprivation  of  employment  and  the 
pride  that  he  took  with  it.  a  few  weeks 
later  I  found  a  young  man  sitting  on 
the  third  floor  haUway.  listening  to  a 
loud  radio,  in  a  Janitor's  uniform  and 
dojig  nothing  in  the  middle  of  a  filthy 
hallway,  showing  no  concern  for  his 
work.  This  condition  persisted. 

Now,  after  a  while  I  called  my  friend 
in  the  administration,  and  I  said, 
"Who  is  this  young  man,  and  what 
does  he  do  up  there?"  He  explained  to 
me  that  the  young  man  was  a  CETA 
trainee.  Now,  a  CETA  trainee  is  pro- 
vided to  the  university  by  another 
Oovemment  program  designed  to  help 
somebody.  And  the  university  actually 
had  the  young  man's  salary  and  every- 
thing paid  for  as  they  took  him  on  as  a 
trainee.  I  said,  "WeU,  if  he  is  a  CETA 
trainee,  why  do  we  not  train  him?" 

And  he  said,  "We  are  so  under- 
staffed that  we  cannot  find  someone 
to  send  over  to  train  the  fellow." 

Reflecting  on  that,  I  saw  two  pieces 
of  legislation,  both  of  which  were  de- 
signed to  help  somebody  and  to  do 
good,  one  legislated  away  CharUe's 
right  to  eam  his  income  and  the  other 
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provided  Income  to  somebody  who  did 
not  earn  it. 

In  neither  case  did  I  see  any  contri- 
bution to  fairness  or  human  dignity. 

Another  case  in  point:  One  of  the 
things  you  have  to  understand  is 
something  we  call  the  law  of  down- 
ward sloping  demand.  If  the  price  of 
some  commodity  goes  up,  the  quantity 
consumed  goes  down.  Indeed,  if  the 
price  of  labor  goes  up,  the  quantity  of 
labor  consimied  will  go  down  and  ma- 
chines will  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

Now,  a  few  years  ago  we  had  a  song 
that  my  teenagers  enjoyed.  It  was 
called,  "Working  at  the  Car  Wash 
Blues."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  car  wash  must  be  a  blue  place  to 
make  a  living.  I  myself  started  on  my 
trek  up  the  occupational  ladder  shov- 
eling coal  in  North  Dakota  at  tempera- 
tures as  low  as  30  degrees  below  zero 
for  50  cents  an  hour.  I  learned  two 
things  doing  that  at  the  age  of  14,  one, 
that  if  I  went  to  work,  took  a  job,  I 
had  to  be  there,  I  had  to  do  the  Job 
and,  two,  and  probably  most  impor- 
tantly, I  did  not  want  to  spend  the  rest 
of  my  life  doing  that.  So  I  Immediately 
then,  having  placed  my  foot  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder,  did  everything 
I  could  to  scramble  up  that  ladder  so 
that  I  could  find  a  Job  with  better 
working  conditions  and  better  salary. 

That  is  pretty  much  the  kind  of  Job 
that  I  suppose  working  in  a  car  wash 
is.  But  working  in  a  car  wash  as  a 
young  person  is  a  place  to  begin  to 
learn  these  two  fundamental  lessons.  I 
saw  that  same  time  period  when  they 
raised  the  minimum  wage  and  Charlie 
lost  his  job.  I  saw  my  favorite  car  wash 
where  the  youngsters  worked  change. 
The  youngsters  were  not  working 
there  any  more.  I  could  still  get  my 
car  washed  there,  but  that  40  or  so 
young  people  who  were  working  there 
and  on  that  first  rung  of  the  occupa- 
tional ladder  were  not  there  any  more. 
Where  they  were  I  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps in  a  CETA  training  program.  But 
what  was  there  was  an  automated  car 
wash,  exactly  what  anybody  would 
predict:  As  we  raised  the  wage  arbi- 
trarily, the  quantity  demanded  of  the 
labor  went  away,  went  down.  And 
there  was  substituted  machines  for 
men.  And  that  will  always  be  the  case. 

Now,  what  does  all  that  mean  as  we 
translate  the  impact  of  this  into  our 
dilemmas,  our  social  problems? 

The  first  thing  you  have  to  under- 
stand is  that  as  you  look  at  the  statis- 
tics—and let  us  understand,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  the  young  are 
inexperienced,  and  sometimes  in  a 
very  wonderful  way  irresponsible,  cer- 
tainly irrepressible.  They  are  easily 
distracted.  Quite  frankly,  they  are 
learning  what  Thorsteln  Bunde 
Veblen  called  the  spirit  of  worlunan- 
shlp.  In  order  to  do  that,  you  must  rec- 
ognize that,  more  often  than  not.  the 
employer  is  taking  a  risk  that  they  will 
be  somewhat  frivolous,  certainly  inex- 


perienced, less  productive  on  the  Job, 
and  that  of  course  if  that  experience  is 
productive  for  them  at  all.  they  will 
most  likely  move  along. 

So  he  is  not  willing  to  pay  them  as 
much  to  do  a  Job,  not  because  they  are 
not  good  people— certainly  they  are. 
But  they  are  in  that  place  in  their  life. 
I  certainly  have  my  own  youngsters  in 
that  place.  And  getting  them  to  clean 
the  room,  as  most  parents  will  testify, 
is  not  the  easiest  job  in  the  world. 

So  what  do  we  find  happening?  As 
the  minimum  wage  goes  up,  according 
to  Walter  Williams,  an  economist  of 
considerable  stature  who  has  re- 
searched this  and  put  it  within  the 
most  refined  analysis  with  the  best 
statistical  analysis,  as  the  minimum 
wage  increases,  it  becomes  document- 
ed the  single  most  important  cause  for 
the  most  grievous  intractable  unem- 
ployment problem  in  America  today, 
that  is,  black  youth  unemployment. 
There  is  no  getting  around  it.  That  is 
the  reason. 

Now,  obviously,  we  are  all  concerned 
about  this.  We  are  concerned  about 
employment,  and  as  you  are  concerned 
about  employment  and  you  break  un- 
employment statistics  down  and  you 
find  them  a  definable  category,  the 
youth  of  America,  and  then  within 
that,  the  black  youth  of  America. 

For  example,  in  1948,  black  youth 
unemployment  was  9.5  percent.  White 
youth  unemployment  in  1948  was  10.2 
percent.  In  1980,  black  youth  unem- 
ployment was  37.7  percent,  and  over 
50  percent  in  many  innercities. 
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White  youth  unemployment  in  1980 
was  18  percent,  and  is  now  closer  to  12 
percent.  The  single  greatest  cause  for 
this  dramatic  increase  of  this  unem- 
ployment that  seems  to  stay  with  us 
year  after  year  after  year,  that  unem- 
ployment that  so  often  becomes  a 
basing  point  for  people  diverting  their 
time  and  their  energy  into  other  pur- 
suits, is  the  minimum  wage. 

One  thing  about  young  people  is 
that  they  wiU  not  sit  idle.  Indeed,  if 
they  cannot  find  a  Job  to  occupy  them- 
selves they  will  find  a  way  to  occupy 
themselves  and  we  need  to  understand 
that  is  the  most  natural  thing  In  the 
world.  Consequently,  high  ujiemploy- 
ment  results  In  high  crime. 

It  is  the  minimum  wage  and  in- 
creases in  that  minimum  wage  causing 
the  decrease  in  labor  consumed  and 
the  substitution  of  capital  that  has 
given  us  this  chronic  unemployment 
problem.  There  can  be  no  disputing  it. 
Walter  Williams'  work  has  not  been 
disputed. 

What  we  are  suggesting  is  that  we 
have  seen  a  failure  of  that  policy  that 
was  passed  so  many  years  ago  with 
such  great  good  intentions.  We  have 
seen  it  hurt  my  friend  Charlie  and  his 
family  and  his  children.  We  have  seen 
it   hurt   our   own   youngsters.    I   am 
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saying  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
look  at  the  results  and  recognize  that 
we  have  not  gotten  what  we  intended. 
Can  we.  with  any  degree  of  under- 
standing of  the  lessons  from  that  un- 
fortunate experience,  turn  in  another 
direction? 

Some  of  you  will  argue,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  can  be  argued,  that  perhaps 
the  total  abolition  of  the  rninimnm 
wage  may  be  a  drastic  and  severe 
move.  I  can  only  say  that  I  offer  such 
legislation  only  out  of  a  conviction 
that  the  very  existence  of  that  wage  is 
in  itself  discriminatory  and  is  the  bla- 
tant act  of  the  Government  legislating 
away  a  person's  right  to  work.  In  so 
doing,  denying  the  low-income,  low-ex- 
perience, youthful  worker  that  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  most  crucial  step 
on  the  occupational  ladder  which  is 
that  first  step  which  we  all  took.  We 
all  start  at  the  bottom  and  we  learn  as 
we  grow,  and  we  should  not  deny  that 
opportunity  to  our  own  young  people. 

Perhaps  that  may  be  too  drastic  a 
step;  it  may  be  too  great  an  experi- 
ment to  try.  If  so,  then  why  not  try 
another  experiment,  something  in  the 
middle;  something  that  more  or  less 
compromises  these  two  approaches. 
That  would  be  the  Youth  Unemploy- 
ment Wage. 

It  is  not  popular  with  the  young 
people.  A  few  years  ago,  before  I 
joined  this  body,  when  It  was  first  pro- 
posed, I  was  asked  by  my  local  newspa- 
per to  assess  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Wage,  and  I  predicted  that  It  would 
give  more  work  opportunities  to  more 
youth  in  the  summer,  and  I  found  an 
interesting  response  by  one  of  the 
youngsters. 

One  of  the  youngsters  said,  "I  will 
not  work  at  that  wage."  I  think  it  was 
$2.50  or  $2.25  an  hour.  "I  will  not  work 
at  that  wage." 

Now,  what  that  says  to  me  is  there  is 
a  youngster  out  there  whose  personal 
circimistances.  perhaps  of  family 
income,  perhaps  of  privilege,  is  such 
that  this  youngster,  who  happened  to 
be  a  young  girl,  can  afford  to  say.  I  do 
not  want  to  work  at  that  wage.  I'd 
rather  go  swimming.  I'd  rather  party, 
I'd  rather  do  all  the  things  we  all  like 
to  do  in  the  summer. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  job 
that  would  be  available  at  that  wage 
would  go  unfilled.  It  would  be  filled  by 
somebody  who  says. 

I  will  work  at  that  wage;  I  need  to  make 
the  money.  I  want  to  get  starte<<  making  my 
own  way.  I  will  take  thla  opportunity,  and 
perhaps  even,  because  it  Is  made  available  to 
me,  having  been  unaccepted  by  that  other 
person  who  might  have  been  in  line  ahead 
of  me. 

Somebody  will  fill  that  job.  One  of 
the  wonderful  things  about  the 
market  we  must  always  understand: 
The  market  does  not  throw  people 
away.  The  market  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  work  at  some  wage. 


I  might  say.  by  the  way.  when  we 
held  some  hearings  on  this  earlier  this 
year,  I  was  very  much  dismayed  by  an 
advocate  of  the  minimiun  wage.  A 
person  who  opposed  the  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Wage  who  sat  in  our  committee 
hearing,  looked  at  me  and  said.  "You 
have  to  understand,  some  people  Just 
aren't  worth  anything." 

Now  that  really  upset  me,  and  frank- 
ly, I  was  so  stunned,  I  did  not  even 
pick  up  on  it.  But  certainly  they  are 
worth  something.  Maybe  their  skills 
are  so  nominal,  their  experience  so 
limited,  perhaps  their  attention  span 
so  short  and  their  penchant  for  what 
we  adults  might  call  frivolous  behavior 
so  great  that  they  are  only  worth  a 
dollar  an  hour.  Maybe  $1.10  an  hour.  I 
was  only  worth  40  cents  an  hour. 

But  whatever  it  is.  whatever  my 
worth  is,  the  market  wUl  find  a  place 
for  me.  Maybe  it  will  be  doing  work 
that  some  of  us  think  is  not  dignified. 
Shoveling  coal  in  the  snow  or  perhaps 
cleaning  homes.  I  think  it  was  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  who  said  that  one  of  the 
ways  she  remembers  who  she  is  and 
where  she  came  from  Is  by  the  require- 
ment that  she  clean  her  own  bath- 
room facilities. 

There  is  not  such  a  thing,  in  my  esti- 
mation, Mr.  Speaker,  as  work  that  is 
beneath  our  dignity.  Work  must  be 
done.  People  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  it  and  receive  a  wage  com- 
mensurate with  their  productivity. 

These  are  the  things  we  are  advocat- 
ing and  what  we  would  like  to  see  us 
try  again.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
opening  opportunities,  giving  begin- 
nings rather  than  denying  even  the 
opportunity  to  begin. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Craite]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  have  profound  re- 
spect for  my  distinguished  colleague 
with  his  professional  expertise  and 
training  in  economics,  and  I  have  seen 
some  figures  in  the  past  and  I  ques- 
tioned them  because  I  was  not  sure  of 
the  rellabUity  of  the  sources,  but 
knowing  the  amount  of  time  that  you 
have  devoted  to  this  study,  is  there  a 
perceptible  correlation  between  rises 
in  the  minimum  wage  law  and  escalat- 
ing unemployment  for  blacks  and 
other  minorities? 

Going  back  before  the  minimiun 
wage  law,  the  unemployment  figures 
for  black  teenagers  and  white  teen- 
agers was  roughly  the  same.  Since 
that  time,  we  now  have  horrendous 
unemployment  figures— almost  50  per- 
cent for  black  teenagers— notwith- 
standing unprecedented  numbers  of 
Americans  who  do  have  Jobs. 

Is  there  a  correlation  that  can  be 
drawn  there? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Yes,  there  is.  In  fact. 
Walter  Williams  draws  it  with  the 
ftaest  of  methodologies. 

It  Is  also  recognized  by  racists  in  the 
world.  I  want  to  take  a  moment  for 


this  because  we  are  talking  about  what 
is  fair.  Certainly,  racism  is  not  fair. 

If  we  look  at  Kurt  Begee.  who  is  the 
secretary  of  an  avowedly  racist  build- 
ing workers'  union  in  South  Africa, 
this  is  why  he  embraces  the  concept  of 
the  minimum  wage.  He  has  recognized 
what  you  are  talking  about.  He  said: 

There  is  no  Job  reservation  left  in  the 
building  industry  and  In  the  circumstances  I 
support  the  rate  for  the  Job  as  the  second- 
best  way  of  protecting  our  artisans. 

A  year  later,  he  stated  that  he  would 
be  prepared  to  allow  black  artisans 
into  the  industry  provided  that  the 
minimum  wages  were  raised  from 
Rand  1.40  to  at  least  Rand  2.00  per 
hour,  and  if  the  rate  for  the  job  was 
strictly  enforced. 

Indeed,  not  only  has  the  famous 
Walter  Williams,  our  own  American, 
black  economist  who  studied  this— and 
again.  I  was.  myself,  so  overwhelmed 
by  Walter's  work  and  the  fine  work  he 
did  with  Step-wise  regression  and 
many  of  the  most  sophisticated  meth- 
odologies, that  he  demonstrated  this. 

A  quick  look. 

In  1948.  it  was  9.4  for  black  youth; 
10.2  for  white  youth.  But  that  has 
stretched  in  1980  to  a  gap  of  37.7  for 
black  youth,  over  50  in  some  communi- 
ties, to  18  percent.  Statistics  show  the 
gap  has  widened  over  that  period  of 
time. 
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Walter  Williams  has  seen  the  corre- 
lations that  explain  why  it  is  widening. 
Perhaps  only  by  intuition,  the  secre- 
tary of  an  avowedly  racist  union  in 
South  Africa  says  that  If  it  has  worked 
there,  whether  Intended  or  not,  we  can 
make  it  work  here  with  that  intention. 

That,  of  course,  is  certainly  an  insig- 
nificant observation  if  we  go  back  to 
the  beginnings  of  the  legislation, 
which  was  to  incorporate  within  a  fair 
labor  standard.  There  is  nothing  fair 
about  it. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  does  the 
minimum  wage,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an 
arbitrary  figure  picked  for  the  least 
skilled  people  in  society,  have  any  rat- 
cheting effect  on  wages  up  the  line? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Well,  yes.  and  of 
course,  one  of  tiie  things  I  have  always 
wondered  about  is,  why  does  the  con- 
temporary American  union  movement 
embrace  the  concept  of  a  minimum 
wage,  when  indeed  almost  without  ex- 
ception, a  person  with  a  union  card 
and  a  job  will  be  far  above  that;  but  as 
you  elevate  that,  you  go  back  perhaps 
to  the  notion  of  a  rising  tide  raises  all 
boats.  As  the  prime  goes  up,  all  rates 
go  up,  and  as  any  component  in  the 
wage  structure  Increases,  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  affect  Increases  through- 
out all. 

The  only  problem  is  that  as  we  have 
seen  in  effect  that  the  upper  end  of 
the  wage  spectrum,  we  have  seen  even 
our  unions  who  have  pushed  for  and 
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been  successful  in  achieving  higher 
wages  at  the  upper  rates,  really  trig- 
gered this  response  of  reducing  the 
consumption  of  labor  and  substituting 
instead  the  use  of  capital  and  the 
upshot  of  that  is  higher  wages  for 
fewer  workers. 


THE  TORT  LIABILITY  REFORM 
ACT  OP  1986 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing  the  Tort  Uattlity  Retorm  Act  o<  1986, 
H.R.  4460,  a  bill  designed  to  tactile  the  irwur- 
anoe  crisis  probiem  for  the  wide  variety  o(  irv 
drviduals.  bu8ir>e8ses.  ar>d  other  institutions 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  sftordabte  liability  irv 
•urance  coverage  While  there  are  many  rea- 
sons for  the  current  insurance  problem,  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  concept  of  tod  liatiMlty 
in  our  American  civil  justice  system  is  dearly 
the  central  issue. 

Day  care  centers,  transportabon  companiea, 
manufacturers,  municipal  governments,  pubNc 
and  private  schools,  professionals,  farmer*, 
environmental  cleanup  techntcians,  boards  of 
directors,  and  a  wide  vanety  of  business  inter- 
ests are  unable  to  obtain  liability  coverage.  No 
one  bill  designed  to  assist  one  particular  inter- 
est, however,  can  meet  the  Immediate  needs 
of  the  wide  variety  of  constituents  involved. 

My  bill  would  attempt  to  bring  abo'jt  mini- 
mum procedural  and  substantive  reforms  in 
the  tort  litigatinn  area  which  are  designed  to 
expedite  tort  cases  and  to  provide  more  con- 
sistent swards  and  recoveries.  Specifically, 
the  bill  would  provide  for  the  following. 

First,  a  preliminary  evaluation  session  would 
be  required  within  30  to  60  days  of  the  filing 
of  the  action.  The  session  would  tie  adminis- 
tered by  a  judiciary  authority  and  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  sorting  out  frivolous  suits  and 
defendants  who  do  not  belong  in  the  suit.  At 
the  same  time,  recommendations  will  be 
made  to  expedite  the  discovery  process. 

Second,  where  parties  have  not  completed 
the  discovery  process  within  1  year,  the  court 
would  be  required  to  tal(e  certain  act)onc  to 
expedite  the  process.  In  junsdict'ons  with 
court-supervised  arbitration  systems,  such 
systems  would  be  used.  In  junsdictions  with- 
out court-supervised  artjitration  systems,  a  Ju- 
dicial authority  would  be  appointed  to  develop 
and  administer  a  plan  to  bring  the  parties  to 
trial  on  a  timely  basis. 

Third,  courts  would  be  given  discretionary 
authority  to  provide  that  awards  for  future 
damages  may  be  satisfied  by  periodic  pay- 
ment through  s  trust  fund  or  annuity  to  benefit 
the  injured  party. 

Fourth,  awards  would  not  be  permitted  to 
include  any  interest  amount  which  relates  to 
tinw  period*  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  action. 

Fifth,  any  award  to  compensate  for  injuries 
would  take  into  account  other  source*  of  conv 
pensation  to  the  injured  party. 

Sixth,  pain  and  suffering  damages  wHI  be 
limited  to  the  greater  of  $100,000  or  the 
amount  of  economic  damages. 
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Seventh,  punitive  damages  would  not  be 
awarded  unless  Vne  plaintiff  establisnes  t>y  a 
preponderance  of  ttie  evidence  that  the  de- 
ferxtent  (manifested  a  conscious  disregard  for 
the  consequences  of  the  deferxlant's  acts. 
Any  award  of  punitive  damages  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  ttie  federal  or  state  treasury  rather 
than  to  the  plaintiff. 

Eighth,  mor>etary  sarictions  will  t>e  provided 
against  attorr>eys  wtra  do  not  act  in  good  faith 
wt>en  filing  cases,  motions,  responses,  and  so 
forth.  These  sanctions  will  also  apply  to  attor- 
neys Initiating  suits  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
obtaining  a  settlement  when  there  was  not  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  a  court  award. 

These  eight  provisions  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant step  In  the  hght  direction  to  curb  ttie  in- 
surance crisis.  The  bill  reflects  much  of  the 
mainstream  of  tort  reform  in  the  50  States  and 
in  many  respects  is  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  tort  policy  working  group 
established  last  year  by  tf>e  Attorney  General. 

None  of  us  need  to  look  too  far  In  our  own 
district  to  find  Individuals  and  organizations 
wt)ich  are  caught  up  in  tfie  Insurance  crisis. 
Let  me  offer  ttie  following  exantples  of  the 
scope  of  the  problem. 

Day  care  centers  are  closing  because  their 
insurance  premiums  were  Increased  t>y  up  to 
500  percent  or  because  tt>ey  simply  can  no 
longer  obtain  liability  insurance. 

Trucking  companies  are  experiencing  in- 
creased premiums  of  200  to  500  percent.  The 
National  Journal  reported  that  a  Pennsylvania 
trucking  company  was  recently  driven  to  bank- 
njptcy  by  liability  premiums  ttiat  increased 
from  $165,000  to  $1.6  million. 

An  equipment  manufacturer  In  my  home 
State  has  seen  its  product  liability  expense  in- 
crease by  approximately  650  percent  over  the 
past  5  years.  Product  liability  costs  now  repre- 
sent an  amount  equal  to  59  percent  of  ttie 
total  direct  latxx  costs  to  produce  ttie  product 

A  municipal  government  In  ;ny  State  is 
unable  to  obtain  affordable  errors  and  omis- 
sions coverage.  Even  tfiough  nobody  can  ever 
remember  a  daim  against  the  city,  premiums 
in  1986  for  $500,000  of  coverage  wouhj  be 
approximately  7^  times  as  much,  $1  millk>n 
of  coverge  ttie  year  before. 

Sctxxjis  and  kxal  governments  are  having 
to  discontinue  recreational  programs  because 
liability  Insurance  is  not  available. 

Attorneys,  accountants,  engineers,  physi- 
cians, and  other  professionals  are  finding  dra- 
matic increases  in  malpractice  insurance.  En- 
gineers experienced  in  handling  Superfund 
cleanup  protects  can  no  tonger  accept  con- 
tracts or  coritribute  to  the  effort  as  ttiere  is  no 
available  liability  insurance  In  this  area 

This  bill  may  not  be  ttie  perfect  bill  and  may 
not  be  all  things  to  all  people.  It  is,  however,  a 
beginning  In  taking  a  kx>k  at  a  comprehensive 
tort  reform  effort  It  also  recognizes  that  we 
need  more  uniform  State  standards  without 
federalizing  all  tort  laws.  The  States  must  be 
involved  partners  in  this  process  and  legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  States  must  be  recognized 
In  this  process.  Thus,  this  legisiatk>n  attempts 
to  reach  some  minimal  uniform  provisions 
wtiHe  leaving  the  States  the  ability  to  enact 
their  own  tort  reform  statutes. 

I  hope  that  each  of  my  colleagues  will  take 
•  Mrtous  looK  at  ttw  new  approach  to  solving 


a  pressing  problem,  and  I  invite  cosponsorship 
of  this  legislation,  H.R.  4460. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  announces  that  the  House  will 
consider  two  unanimous  consent  re- 
quests for  commemorative  resolutions, 
after  which  we  wiU  return  to  special 
orders. 


AFGHANISTAN  DAY 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  272)  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  March  21,  1986,  as 
"Afghanistan  Day,"  a  day  to  com- 
memorate the  struggle  of  the  people 
of  Afghanistan  against  the  occupation 
of  their  country  by  Soviet  forces,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lagomarsino],  the  chief  sponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  272. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 272  designating  tomorrow 
March  21,  1986,  as  "Afghanistan  Day." 
The  people  of  Afghanistan  observe 
March  21  as  the  start  of  their  new 
year  and  it  serves  as  a  symbol  of  the 
nation's  rebirth.  It  is,  therefore,  ap- 
propriate that  we  designate  tomorrow 
to  commemorate  the  struggle  of  the 
Afghan  people  against  the  brutal  occu- 
pation of  their  country  by  Soviet 
forces. 

In  January,  while  on  a  fact-finding 
mission  to  Pakistan,  I  again  met  with 
Afghan  refugees  Eind  freedom  fighters, 
the  Mujahideen.  Their  courage  and 
determination  to  remove  illegal  Soviet 
occupation  forces  continues  to  impress 
and  amaze  me.  For  more  than  6  years 
the  Mujahideen  have  struggled 
against  great  odds  to  liberate  their 
homeland  from  the  puppet  regime  in- 
stalled and  maintained  by  the  Soviet 
Red  army. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  do  not  forget 
these  brave  people  inside  and  outalde 
of  Afghanistan  who  continue  to 
endure  great  hardships  in  their  strug- 
gle. We  rarely  hear  news  about  the 
Afghan  crisis  anymore  except,  per- 
haps, on  the  anniversary  marking  the 
day  the  Soviets  rolled  their  tanks  in. 


When  considering  arms  control  and 
the  so-called  peaceful  intentions  of  the 
Soviets,  we  should  not  forget  Soviet 
actions  in  Afghanistan  or  the  pain  and 
suffering  they  have  inflicted  on  the 
Afghan  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
calling  attention  to  the  Afghan  peo- 
ples' national  struggle  and  designate 
March  21  as  "Afghanistan  Day." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  Afghani- 
stan Day. 

It  is  6  years  since  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded  Afghanistan  and  cast  an  en- 
during chill  over  East-West  relations. 
There  are  now  more  than  115.000 
Soviet  troops  engaged  in  the  systemat- 
ic destruction  of  Afghanistan.  The  So- 
viets dominate  Afghanistan's  security 
forces  and  the  bureaucracy.  They  have 
constructed  extensive  military  and  lo- 
gistical facilities  to  support  their 
forces  and  have  tied  Afghanistan 
closer  than  ever  to  the  Soviet  econom- 
ic system.  They  are  engaged  in  a 
scorched  Earth  policy  which  includes 
destruction  of  crops,  water  and  food 
supplies.  They  have  destroyed  villages 
and  have  brutally  killed  and  maimed 
Afghan  civilians.  Massive  human 
rights  abuses  by  Soviet  troops  against 
the  Afghan  population  have  been  doc- 
umented by  Helsinki  Watch. 

The  Soviet  occupation  and  the  inter- 
nal turmoil  in  Afghanistan  have 
caused  the  flight  of  one-fourth  or 
more  of  its  pre-1979  population,  creat- 
ing the  largest  refugee  population  in 
the  world.  Close  to  3  million  Afghan 
refugees  are  reported  to  be  in  Paki- 
stan, and  some  IVi  million  in  Iran. 

Soviet  troops  and  their  Afghan  prox- 
ies have  used  chemical  weapons 
against  innocent  Afgiians.  Soviet  strat- 
egy seems  to  be  to  maintain  control  of 
Afghanistan  with  a  minimum  commit- 
ment while,  ominously,  seeking  a  new 
generation  cf  Afghan  Communist 
leaders  loyal  to  Moscow. 

Both  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
United  Nations  have  repeatedly  called 
for  a  peaceful,  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  conflict  in  Afghanistan,  includ- 
ing the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  from  that  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  a  land  of  freedom 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  do  all 
we  can  to  end  the  massive  himian 
rights  abuses,  the  suffering  and  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan.  I  am  glad  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  speaking 
out  on  behalf  of  the  Afghan  rebels, 
who  are  true  "freedom  fighters"— and 


of  all  those  who  strive  to  liberate  Af- 
ghanistan from  its  oppressors. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  272 
Whereas    Afghanistan,    more    than    six 
years  after  the  Soviet  Invasion,  remains  a 
nation  occupied  and  terrorized  by  over  one 
hundred  eighteen  thousand  Soviet  troops; 

Whereas  the  continued  Soviet  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  Is  causing  enormous  suffer- 
ing among  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  as 
well  as  the  deprivation  of  their  l>aslc  right 
of  national  sovereignty; 

Whereas  lietween  one-quarter  and  one- 
third  of  Afghanistan's  prewar  population 
has  l)een  driven  Into  exile,  killed,  wounded, 
or  Internally  displaced; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan undermines  the  spirit  and  Intention  of 
the  I>eclaratlon  of  Principles  of  the  Pinal 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation In  Europe,  which  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  signed  at  Helsinki 
In  1975: 

Whereas  the  puppet  regime  of  Babrak 
Karmal,  Installed  and  malnUlned  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  has 
denied  the  people  of  Afghanistan  their 
rights  to  self-determination.  In  violation  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  passed  seven  resolutions  calling 
for  "the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  for- 
eign troops  from  Afghanistan"; 

Whereas  on  Deceml)er  13.  1986,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  passed  an 
unprecedented  resolution  on  human  rights 
In  Afghanistan  endorsing  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Rapporteur's  report  demon- 
strating "gross,  massive,  and  Increasing 
human  rights  violations  In  Afghanistan"; 

Whereas  the  undaunted  resistance  of  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  against  the  Soviet 
occupational  forces  Is  an  Inspiration  to  the 
free  world;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Afghanistan  ob- 
serve March  21  as  the  start  of  each  new 
year  and  as  a  syml>ol  of  the  nation's  rebirth; 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  of  Rejh 
mentativea  of  the  United  Statu  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  March  21,  1986,  as 
"Afghanistan  Day",  and  calling  upon  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


NATIONAL  FISHING  WEEK 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  262)  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
Ipiating  June  2  through  June  8.  1986, 


as  "National  Fishing  Week."  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  Inform  the 
House  that  th»^  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  262 
Whereas  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  reported  that  fifty-four  million  resi- 
dents of  our  country  participated  In  sport 
fishing  In  1980; 

Whereas  sport  fishing  Is  a  family  oriented, 
outdoor  recreational  activity  that  provides 
therapeutic  rewards  and  enjoyment; 

Whereas  sport  and  commercial  fishing 
provide  an  excellent  source  of  healthful 
protein-rich  food; 

Whereas  the  demands  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  sport  fishing  participants  Is  estimat- 
ed to  generate  $25,000,000,000  In  economic 
activity  and  employment  for  an  estimated 
six  hundred  thousand  Individuals  In  1985; 

Whereas  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
annually  employs  an  estimated  three  hun- 
dred thousand  individuals  and  lands  over  six 
billion  pounds  of  seafood  worth  over 
$2,400,000,000  In  direct  sales; 

Whereas  fishing  promotes  respect  for  our 
Nation's  marine,  estuarlne,  and  fresh 
waters,  and  their  associated  plant  and 
animal  communities;  and 

Whereas  our  country's  league  of  fishing 
enthusiasts  represent  a  constituency  that 
seeks  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  our  Na- 
tion's diverse  aquatic  hablUU:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  Th»t  the  President 
Is  requested  and  authorized  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  June  2  through  June 
8,  1986,  as  "National  Pishing  Week"  and 
calling  upon  Federal,  SUte,  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs  and  activities. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
want  to  make  one  comment  in  conclu- 
sion. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LAOOiCARSiifO]  and  myself  ended  up  on 
the  same  side  today,  as  we  must  take 
the  same  plane  to  California  and  I 
may  very  well  be  sitting  with  him. 
Now  we  will  have  something  very 
pleasant  to  talk  about. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  support 
and  the  support  of  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  HMfscir]. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  wu  or- 
dered to  be  read  as  third  time,  wu 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 


motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FREEDOM  IS  NOT  JUST  AN  IDEA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bnrr- 
lxy]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
nation  is  made  out  of  a  number  of 
forces,  which  Joined  together,  create, 
strengthen  and  protect  the  people 
within  its  borders.  A  great  nation  Is 
part  good  forttme;  part  geographic  ad- 
vantages; part  the  character  of  its 
people  and  part  the  great  ideas  which 
animate  that  society. 

It  is  also  humble  things.  It  is  the 
right  of  people  to  work  and  make  their 
own  way  in  the  world.  It  is  the  right  to 
have  a  government  which  represents 
the  people  and  keeps  their  interests  as 
a  trust.  It  is  the  right  to  be  told  the 
truth  and  to  be  dealt  with  fairly  by 
that  govenunent.  Thanks  to  the  bless- 
ings of  God  and  the  grit  and  character 
of  our  people,  we  have  t>ecome  such  a 
great  Nation. 

But  having  reached  that  status,  we 
must  work  hard  to  maintain  It.  This 
form  of  government  is  now  the  inher- 
itance of  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  live  imder  it.  Even  more,  it 
is  the  rhining  example  and  the  goal  of 
other  peoples,  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
who  see  In  us  what  can  be  for  them 
and  for  their  children. 

There  are  disturbing  signs  now  ap- 
pearing that  there  are  those  in  govern- 
ment who  have  begun  to  doubt  the 
great  destiny  of  our  Nation.  Some 
have  felt  that  the  great  experiment  in 
representative  government  was  fine 
for  1776  but  is  out  of  date  in  1986. 
These  cracks  in  our  national  foimda- 
tion  do  not  show  themselves  first  in 
great  things. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
religion— the  bulwark  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights  do  not  disappear.  Great  visible 
changes  do  not  occur  overnight.  The 
slide  into  the  dustbin  of  failed  govern- 
ments begins  first  with  self-doubt, 
first  among  our  leaders:  then  commu- 
nicated to  the  people.  Trusted  ideas 
are  questioned,  then  attacked,  and  fi- 
nally abandoned. 

Such,  it  appears,  is  the  fate  of  one  of 
the  great  colimins  of  strength  upon 
which  our  national  power  has  rested 
for  so  long.  Our  ability  as  a  great 
nation,  producing  goods  and  products 
desired  throughout  the  world,  is  now 
under  attack. 

That  attack,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not 
only  from  outside.  It  comes  also  from 
within  the  ranks  of  those  who  guide 
our  national  policies. 

Many  of  you  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  history  of  World  War  II. 
Slogans  from  that  great  war  still  ring 
In  our  ears.  "American  is  the  arsenal 
of  Democracy."  Our  strength  was  In 
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Detroit  and  Pittsburgh  as  much  as  in 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Even  earlier,  the  same  fear  which 
plagued  the  Axis  Powers  had  fright- 
ened the  Central  Alliance.  Our  indus- 
trial strength  won  us  both  of  the  Cata- 
strophic wars  in  this  century. 

But  they  will  not  win  the  next  one. 
if,  God  forbid,  we  are  forced  to  fight 
it.  We  are  losing  our  great  production 
strength.  It  is  seeping  away— not  be- 
cause our  people  are  unwilling  to 
work;  not  because  our  entrepreneurs 
are  less  ingenious— but  because  our 
leaders  have  embarked  on  a  new  vision 
of  our  place  in  the  world.  We  are  no 
longer  to  produce  but  to  consume.  We 
are  to  leave  to  others  the  task  of  pro- 
viding the  means  of  defending  our- 
selves. 

One  of  the  keys  to  this  new  ap- 
proach is  a  little  known  and  less  un- 
derstood industry— the  machine  tool 
industry.  Its  low  public  perception  is 
not  surprising.  You  can't  buy  its  prod- 
uct in  a  supermarket  or  a  shopping 
mall.  But  it  is  so  critical  that  you  can't 
buy  almost  anything  for  sale  in  those 
shopping  centers  which  hasn't  been 
produced  or  packaged  or  shipped  be- 
cause of  the  production  of  machine 
tools. 

Machine  tools  make  the  equipment 
used  by  heavy  and  light  industry  to 
make  railroads  and  rails;  cannon  and 
aluminum  siding;  airplanes  and  aero- 
sol cans.  It  is  literally  the  central  jewel 
of  our  productive  capacity.  And  it  is 
disappearing  from  our  shores. 

We  pay  tribute  to  this  industry  in 
our  everyday  speech  without  realizing 
what  we  are  sajing.  We  refer  to  a  new 
enterprise  as  "tooling  up."  The  phrase 
honors  the  machine  tool  industry. 

Tou  might  believe  that  so  critical  an 
industry  would  not  merely  be  allowed 
to  flourish  in  the  great  tradition  of  its 
contribution  to  the  national  well 
being,  but  would  be  protected  and 
hedged  around  with  safeguards  to  its 
health.  But  you  would  be  wrong. 

Those  who  administer  our  trade 
policies,  such  as  they  are,  pursue  a 
policy,  not  of  protection,  not  of  equity, 
not  even  of  benign  neglect,  but  of 
almost  ferocious  hostility  to  this  criti- 
cal industry.  And  it  has  had  its  effect. 

Let  me  give  Just  the  most  obvious  ef- 
fects of  our  new  policy  of  govemraent 
aggressively  seeking  to  send  our  indus- 
trial might  offshore. 

In  1980,  total  U.S.  shipments  of  ma- 
chine tools  stood  at  $5.8564  billion.  By 
1984,  in  Just  4  short  years,  those  ship- 
ments had  fallen  to  only  $2.2288  bil- 
lion less  than  half.  The  faU  from  the 
beginning  of  this  decade  was  more 
than  60  percent.  And  last  year's  fig- 
ures, though  not  yet  complete,  do  not 
give  any  cause  for  confidence  that  the 
trend  has  been  stopped. 

Look  at  the  situation  from  another 
perspective.  In  1980,  this  Industry  em- 
ployed 110,000  mostly  high-skill  crafts- 
men. Last  year,  there  were  only  75.000 


Jobs  in  that  industry;  45,000  people, 
mostly  in  what  the  military  would  call 
critical  specialities,  are  now  out  hus- 
tling hamburgers  or  washing  your  car. 
But  they  are  not  maintaining  and  up- 
grading the  skills  we  may  need  in  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

There  is  a  kind  of  "strategic  schizo- 
phrenia" plaquing  our  leaders.  We 
stockpile  Middle  East  oil  against  the 
day  we  need  it  in  a  national  emergen- 
cy, civilian  or  military.  They  do  this 
while  there  is  enough  oil  underground 
to  last  a  generation  on  this  continent. 

But  they  do  not  turn  a  finger  to 
maintain  our  machine  tool  expertise 
and  skiU  which  we  could  need  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  and  which  they  are 
working  to  export  overseas  where  we 
might  not  be  able  to  reach  it  in  an 
emergency. 

The  machine  tool  industry  has  not 
been  given  a  death  sentence  willingly. 
It  has  attempted  to  fight  back.  But  it 
is  facing  two  opponents  which  make 
its  fight  sdmost  futile.  One  of  those 
enemies  is  foreign  governments  which 
subsidize  their  machine  tool  industries 
and  give  them  preferred  tax  treat- 
ment. You  do  not  have  to  be  a  trade 
expert  to  know  that  this  allows  for- 
eign competitors  to  underprice  our 
own  domestic  industry.  To  add  a  bitter 
pill  to  the  scenario,  many  of  those  sub- 
sidies and  that  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment is  made  possible  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment's financial  support  of  the 
same  countries.  Essentially,  the  crafts- 
man is  thrown  out  of  work  by  his  own 
tax  money. 

The  second  enemy  is  less  to  be  ex- 
pected and  even  less  understandable. 
It  is  our  own  Government.  Our  trade 
laws  provide  for  consideration  for  crit- 
ical industries  from  damaging  import 
competition.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  peti- 
tion called  a  232  petition.  It  is  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  It 
was  favorably  considered  by  his  office 
and  then  went  to  the  Executive  for 
action.  It  has  been  sitting  in  the  White 
House  for  25  months  while  this  crucial 
segment  of  our  strength  withers  away. 

But  I  mentioned  hostility.  During 
that  2-year  period,  in  fact  in  only  1 
year,  the  Department  of  Defense  pur- 
chased nearly  27  million  dollars'  worth 
of  machine  tools  from  overseas  suppli- 
ers. That  may  not  sound  like  a  large 
amount  of  money,  but  it  would  have 
put  a  large  segment  of  those  45,000 
employees  back  to  work  and  kept  a 
few  machine  tool  manufacturers  above 
water. 

These  foreign  purchases  alone  are 
less  important  than  the  idea  which 
motivates  them.  Gen.  Bernard  Rogers, 
the  commander  of  our  NATO  forces, 
made  a  public  statement  in  an  inter- 
view by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  prais- 
ing the  Independent  European  Pro- 
gram group  saying  it  had  done  more 
than  any  other  organization  in  moving 
down  the  road  toward  what  we  must 
have— which  is  a  Western  European 


defense  industrial  base  which  can  com- 
pete with  the  United  States. 
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And  I  want  to  repeat  that  that  is  an 
American  general  stating  that  we  must 
have  a  Western  European  defense  in- 
dustrial base  which  can  compete  with 
the  United  SUtes. 

I  make  no  claim  to  military  exper- 
tise, but  I  have  a  memory.  During 
World  War  II,  I  can  remember  the  ter- 
rible costs  we  paid  in  the  secret  war  in 
the  North  Atlantic.  We  lost  hundreds 
of  ships  and  millions  of  tons  of  ship- 
ping in  moving  supplies  to  Europe,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
lives.  Does  the  general  now  propose  to 
try  to  supply  our  defense  industries 
from  Europe  against  a  far  more 
formidable  opponent  than  we  faced  in 
the  1940s? 

Some  time  in  the  very  near  future,  I 
hope,  the  232  petition  will  be  present- 
ed to  the  President  finally  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  Whatever  the 
reason  for  the  delay,  it  is  wrong  to 
have  held  this  petition  for  25  months. 
And  if  he  is  not  already  aware,  it  is 
high  time  that  the  President  be  made 
aware  of  this  grave  situation. 

Neither  the  President,  nor  the  coun- 
try have  been  well  served  by  this 
delay.  It  is  most  important  that  the 
NMTBA  gets  a  recognition  of  its  effort 
to  work  through  the  intent  of  the  1962 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  but  it  is  also  im- 
portant that  this  type  of  stonewalling 
be  stopped,  not  only  at  the  National 
Security  Council,  but  anywhere  else  in 
government  it  is  occurring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  captives  of  his- 
tory. We  will  learn  it  and  remember  it, 
or  we  will  be  condemned  to  repeat  it. 

In  the  middle  of  the  1830's  there  was 
a  tremendous  argiunent  waged  in  a 
major  European  country  over  trade.  It 
was  very  similar  in  tone  and  context  to 
what  we  are  hearing  in  this  country 
today.  The  protectionists  of  the  1830's 
wanted  some  import  barriers  erected 
to  protect  the  beginnings  of  an  indus- 
trial base.  The  "free  traders"  of  that 
day  wanted  to  protect  the  agriculture 
interests  of  the  country.  They  did  not 
want  their  agricultural  export  markets 
threatened  by  retaliatory  trade  bar- 
riers if  their  own  industry  markets 
had  protection  barriers  raised. 

The  "free  traders"  won.  Agriculture 
export  markets  were  saved,  in  effect, 
"protected"  at  the  expense  of  indus- 
try. 

The  world  has  lived  to  rue  that  deci- 
sion made  over  150  years  ago.  The 
country  was  Russia.  Social  historians 
believe  that  had  Russia  chosen  indus- 
trialism and  the  building  of  a  middle 
class  of  manufacturers  which  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  industrialization, 
communism  would  have  never  been 
able  to  gain  a  foothold. 

I  believe  we  are  approaching  such  a 
crossroads  in  this  country,  right  nowl 


Every  evidence  I  see  is  that  our 
choices  are  coming  down  on  the  side  of 
delndustrialization.  In  trade  argu- 
ments, we  vote  on  the  side  of  "protect- 
ing" disappearing  agricultural  markets 
abroad  all  the  while  trading  off  our  in- 
dustries. 

It  is  a  futUe  effort  for  the  acricul- 
ture  interests.  It  is  a  sad  choice  for  our 
working  people.  The  idea  of  becoming 
servants  In  a  service  economy,  servants 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  producers, 
is  frighteningly  similar  to  the  decision 
made  in  Russia  so  long  ago.  And  I 
worry  that  the  consequences  may  be 
as  far  reaching— as  long  lived. 

We.  who  demand  that  our  domestic 
industries  be  given  an  opportunity  for 
fair  trade  and  reciprocity  of  barriers 
and/or  supports  are  truly  the  real  free 
trade  advocates. 

Those  who  have  stacked  the  deck 
against  the  growth  of  our  own  domes- 
tic and  defense  industries  are  the  real 
protectionists— but,  sad  to  say  they  are 
protecting  the  industries  and  the  Jobs 
of  nations  in  Europe  and  the  Orient. 
In  the  process,  they  are  compromising 
the  standard  of  living  of  our  own 
people.  They  are  also  destroying  our 
capability  of  defending  ourselves  with- 
out going  thousands  of  miles  away  for 
strategic  parts. 

The  consequences  are  being  felt 
right  now,  but  at  some  point,  all  too 
soon.  I  fear,  the  consequences  may  be 
so  grave  as  to  threaten  our  position  as 
the  leader  of  the  Western  World. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you  will  consid- 
er the  gravity  of  the  course  we  are 
taking.  There  is  still  time  for  us  to 
change  it. 
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BIY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  GoirzAixz]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  in  anticipation  of  the  House's 
consideration  of  the  President's  re- 
quest for  $100  million,  most  of  which 
would  have  been  for  direct  military  aid 
to  the  group  that  Is  variously  referred 
as  the  rebel  or  the  Contra  groups  that 
are  presently  mostly  concentrated 
across  the  Nicaraguan  border  in  the 
sovereign  country  of  Honduras,  and 
we  also  have  progressed  very  far  in 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  shameful 
episode  of  American  foreign  policy  in 
compelling  the  militarization  or  par- 
tial militarization  for  the  first  time  in 
many  decades  of  the  very  beautiful 
country  of  Costa  Rica. 

I  stated  last  week  In  the  remarks  I 
made  in  anticipation  of  this  vote  today 
and  made  mention  and  refercre  to 
several  things  that  until  this  last 
Monday  had  not  been  reported  in  the 
American  press  or  in  any  medium  of 
general  mass  communication  to  the 


American  people.  I  think  we  also 
should  understand  that  the  issue  is 
not  simply  the  question  of  approving 
$100  million  in  amount  in  aid.  but 
other  policy  sanctions  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress.  For  example,  part  of  the 
request  of  the  President  which  was  in- 
corporated in  the  legislation  before  us 
today,  and  upon  which  we  voted  earli- 
er this  afternoon,  was  the  President's 
request  for  congressional  approval  of 
the  use  of  American  military  advisers 
to  aid  and  to  coexist,  cheek  by  Jowl, 
with  the  so-called  Contras  or  rebels. 

As  I  said  last  week,  the  President  In 
reality  was  not  really  coming  to  the 
Congress  in  order  to  get  $100  million, 
that  he  would  accept  much  less,  and 
then  In  subsequent  statements  made 
by  the  President  since  last  week  and 
earlier  this  week  and  over  the  weekend 
were  to  the  effect  that,  yes;  he  would 
consider  some  alternative  in  lesser 
amount,  or  perhaps  a  hard  bargain 
that  at  most  would  yield  only  in  terms 
of  delaying  the  Implementation  of  the 
use  of  $100  million. 

The  reason  I  said  what  I  did  is  that 
the  President's  conduct  is  going  to  be 
pursued  regardless  of  what  the  Con- 
gress clearly  indicates  is  its  expressed 
will.  The  President  clearly  has  re- 
vealed this,  since  the  Congress  has  at 
no  time  since  its  approval  of  the  1974 
War  Power  Limitation  Act  seen  fit  to 
oversee  the  act.  It  has  not  found  It 
within  Its  desires  and  will  to  ask  the 
President  for  an  accoimtlng  of  his  ac- 
tions. He  has  been  conducting  war  in 
Central  America.  He  has  been  in- 
volved, in  my  opinion.  In  my  opinion 
so  strongly  held  that  It  has  led  to  my 
Introducing  Into  the  House  In  two 
Congresses  a  sum  total  of  three  resolu- 
tions alleging  War  Power  Limitation 
Act  violations  on  the  part  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan.  Now  until  the  Con- 
gress does  that.  I  maintain  that 
today's  exercise  really  is  meaningless 
as  far  as  the  President's  determined  Ir- 
reversible, Inflexible,  dogmatic  course 
of  action  which  he  has  opted  to  follow, 
which  Is  one  of  war,  which  is  one  of 
unilateral  military  intervention,  for 
not  once  has  the  President  ever  Indi- 
cated In  his  assumption  of  the  Presi- 
dency in  1981  that  he  would  even  con- 
sider initiating  a  diplomatic  approach. 
Instead,  the  President  has  under- 
mined, has  completely  suborned  the 
diplomatic  Initiatives  of  other  coun- 
tries, one  group  known  as  the  First 
Contadora  Group  which  consisted  of 
essentially  the  same  group  of  nations 
that  were  formed  in  1967.  President 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  being  In  the  Presi- 
dency, and  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
purpose  was  to  bring  about  a  reconcili- 
ation in  a  peaceful  way  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  had  given  rise  to  violence  be- 
tween the  two  nations  of  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  where  there  has  been  a 
history  of  friction.  In  all  of  these 
countries,  I  know  of  no  two  that  are 
exempted.  There  Is  a  history  over  the 


course  of  a  couple  of  centuries  of  frlc* 
tion.  and  animosities.  Jealousies,  and 
what  have  you.  which  is  very  natural 
to  expect  anywhere  in  the  world,  even 
on  the  North  American  Continent. 
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What  has  been  the  history  here  be- 
tween our  country  and  our  next  neigh- 
bor to  the  south,  Mexico,  it  has  been  a 
history  of  war.  and  friction.  What  has 
been  the  history  with  respect  to  our 
neighbor  to  the  north? 

Well,  actually,  we  did.  because  we 
forget  in  our  self -containment,  and  in 
our  learning  our  history,  our  version 
of  history,  that  actually  the  Thirteen 
Original  Colonies  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  national  emergence  were  really 
part  of  a  group  of  a  total  of  37  colo- 
nies; 24  of  which  are  today  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

So  that  if  we  do  not  regain  the  his- 
torical perspective.  If  we  continue  to 
Ignore  the  historical  course  of  develop- 
ments, particularly  with  reference  to 
the  country  south  of  the  border,  we 
have  to  be  paying  a  higher  and  higher 
price,  not  only  in  bad  feeling  and  bad 
relations,  but  most  of  all  In  our  ability 
to  develop  the  economic  markets  that 
are  natural  for  America. 

What  has  happened  under  the  same 
administration  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan  that  has  gone  back  to  a  dis- 
credited and  an  abandoned  and  a 
bankrupt  policy  of  Calvin  Coolidge. 
who  was  the  last  President  to  embrace 
the  doctrine  of  direct  military  unilat- 
eral intervention. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  right  in 
the  nation  of  Nicaragua,  in  1929.  I 
have  placed  in  the  Rbcoro  over  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  the  documents  that 
were  called  a  white  paper  of  the  then- 
Secretary  of  State  In  the  regime  of 
Calvin  Coolidge.  in  which  the  rational- 
ization was  given  for  the  Invasion  by 
our  Marines. 

The  rationalization  was  that  we  had 
to  contain  the  exportation  of  Mexican 
bolshevlam— Mexico  was  then  where 
Cuba  is  today.  Bolshevism  was  the 
word,  where  Marxism-Leninism  la 
today. 

We  have  got  to  understand,  however, 
that  all  during  this  while  we  have  ap- 
proached this  from  a  unilateral,  sub- 
jective approach.  We  have  bllthefully 
Ignored  history.  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
the  first  to  realize  that  the  United 
States  had  to  be  creative:  it  had  to 
evolve  a  policy.  It  was  not  sufficient  to 
say.  "We  will  turn  our  backs  on  gun- 
boat diplomacy.  We  deplore  President 
Coolidge's  approach."  It  was  necessary 
to  offer  a  creative— and  he  did.  he 
came  out  with  what  was  known  and 
was  glorified  as  the  "Good  Neighbor 
PoUcy." 

Now  that  policy  resulted  In  creative 
and  In  affirmative  results  for  the 
United  States,  because  not  many  years 
after  that,  less  than  6,  the  United 
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States  finds  itself  involved  in  a  world 
war  in  which  it  was  imperative  that  we 
have  the  sympathy  and  the  alliance  of 
these  countries  that  border  with  ours. 
Mexico  for  instance. 

Now,  in  Mexico,  ever  since  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Marines  in  1914  in  Vera- 
cruz, ever  since  the  war  with  Mexico, 
there  has  always  been  a  strong  under- 
current of  anti-Americanism.  It  is  his- 
torical, it  is  traditional. 

With  the  advent  of  the  course  of  his- 
tory, the  approximation  of  nations, 
the  fact  that  whether  Mexico  had  its 
cultural  centers  in  Europe,  not  in  the 
United  States  or  the  New  World,  did 
not  detract  from  the  tremendous 
impact  of  American  economic  activity, 
the  progressiveness  of  American  socie- 
ty, and  its  obvious  influence  and  Mexi- 
co's dependency  on  American's  well- 
being. 

So  that  you  had  the  foreign  minister 
of  Mexico,  PaviUa,  during  World  War 
II,  not  only  coming  and  joining  the 
United  States  in  an  alliance,  but  even 
permitting  the  draftint;  of  Mexican 
citizens  who  happe.i  to  be  in  the 
United  States. 

If  you  cross  the  Ix>rder  today  and 
you  visit  the  cemeteries  in  Nuevo 
Laredo,  you  will  still  see  on  occasion 
little  American  flags  and  flowers 
placed  on  top  of  some  of  the  burial 
plots.  These  were  men,  Mexican  na- 
tionals, who  fought  with  our  soldiers 
in  the  Pacific,  in  Germany,  all  over 
where  our  troops  were,  and  who  died 
in  combat.  They  did  not  get  the  bene- 
fits for  the  survivors  of  the  GI  bill,  or 
any  of  the  veterans  benefits  that  the 
United  States  has  given. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  that  the  affirm- 
ative constructive  policies— now,  inci- 
dentally. Franklin  Roosevelt  had  a 
very  difficult  time  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  bitterly  criticized  by 
the  opposition  and  by  the  vested  inter- 
ests such  as  the  oil  and  gas  interests  of 
the  United  States  who  were  up  in  arms 
and  wanted  to  invade  Mexico,  because 
of  the  expropriation  of  the  oil  compa- 
nies, most  of  which  were  American. 

Even  despite  that,  Franklin  Roose- 
velt knew  because  he  had  the  sagacity 
to  attract  first-rate  minds  around  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  Franklin 
Roosevelt  set  the  pattern  and  the 
working  order  and  the  sort  of  job  de- 
scription that  a  20th  century  Presi- 
dent after  mid-20th  century  would 
have  to  develop  to  try  to  cope  with  the 
enormity  of  what  we  have  made  of  the 
oifice  of  the  President. 

He  said  the  major  task  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  attract  first-rate  minds,  and 
then  orchestrate  them  and  lead  them 
in  an  assault  and  resolution  of  the 
common  problems  confronting  the 
American  people. 

Now  I  think  that  is  very  important 
to  remember,  because  Pranldin  Roose- 
velt was  able  to  attract  not  only  able 
Secretaries  of  State,  but  the  actual 
sergeants  of  that  army;  that  is,  men 


such  as  Assistant  Secretary  or  Under 
Secretary  for  Latin  American  Affairs 
Simmer  Wells,  who  was  the  architect 
and  the  carpenter  to  put  the  frame- 
work and  the  foimdation  behind  this 
policy  and  make  it  effective. 

So  that  when  we  did  fight,  and  there 
was  a  tremendous  pro-German  senti- 
ment in  Mexico,  because  Germany  had 
great  cultural  and  great  economic 
interchanges  with  Mexico,  as  well  as 
Prance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ever  since 
the  occupation  of  Mexico  by  Maximil- 
lian.  who  was  imposed  by  Napoleon 
III,  and  the  elite  of  the  third  French 
empire  were  sent  to  Mexico,  why  did 
France  invade  Mexico? 

In  order  to  demand  and  obtain  com- 
pliance of  the  Mexican  people  of  the 
payment  of  the  debts  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  to  the  French  inves- 
tors. 

This  is  the  issue  today  in  Latin 
America.  So  that  with  this  background 
of  cultural  and  historic  developments, 
with  the  background  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  historical  developments  with 
respect  to  the  policy  such  as  we  have 
used. 

For  instance,  before  World  War  I,  we 
had  Gen.  John  J.  (Blackjack)  Pershing 
chasing  over  some  of  the  north  Mexi- 
can States  after  Pancho  Villa;  who  was 
considered  the  bandit,  the  great  mur- 
derer, assassin.  This  was  the  label 
given  him. 

History  today  softens  that,  and  he 
appears  as  a  great  revolutionary  per- 
sonality in  Mexican  history. 

\/e  must  evoke  that  history  in  order 
to  do  now  what  at  all  costs  must  come 
from  some  level  of  our  Government.  If 
the  President,  the  executive  branch, 
which  under  our  Constitution,  under 
our  President,  has  the  main  responsi- 
bility of  creating  and  carrying  out  for- 
eign policy.  This  was  determined  very 
early  in  our  history. 

The  very  first  Congress,  in  1789.  had 
to  delegate.  For  instance,  such  things 
as  the  imposition  of  tariffs  and  duties 
and  such  had  to  be  delegated  to  the 
President.  By  the  very  nature  of  a  plu- 
ralistic body,  it  was  not  in  a  position  to 
sit  in  and  discuss  taxes  and  tariffs  and 
imposition  of  duties  on  thousands  of 
items. 
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It  had  to  l>e  an  executive  branch 
duty  even  though  the  Constitution 
said  that  that  duty  was  in  the  hands 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  exclusively 
of  the  Congress. 

So  that  the  President  today  has  not 
offered  the  Congress  any  kind  of  a 
policy,  short  term,  long  term.  We  have 
not  had  any  long-term  development  of 
policies  since  Franklin  Roosevelt.  We 
have  accreted,  we  have  let  historical 
developments  so  telescope  that  we  are 
approaching  events  in  an  ad  hoc, 
spasm-like  type  of  reaction.  And  that, 
of  course,  for  a  Nation  such  as  ours,  is 


not  fair  to  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation. 

What  is  going  to  be  our  policy?  Not 
in  Nicaragua.  Even  if  we  were  to 
invade  Nicaragua,  sit  in  Nicaragua, 
govern  Nicaragua,  we  would  stiU  have 
to  ask  ourselves  the  same  question 
with  respect  to  Guatemala,  maybe 
even  Mexico,  our  next-door  neighbor 
who,  right  now,  is  on  a  cliff,  50-percent 
inflation,  over  50-percent  unemploy- 
ment, and  submarginal  employment. 
Of  course  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
face  these  cycles  and  tides  of  human 
beings  who  do  what  all  human  beings 
to  in  all  history,  and  that  is  try  to 
keep  from  starving,  try  to  eke  out  an 
existence. 

But  my  feeling  and  deep  conviction 
has  been  for  years  that  it  is  entirely 
unnecessary  to  wait  for  crisis.  This  has 
been.  actusJly.  what  I  feel  is  the  thing 
that  inwardly,  subjectively.  I  feel  the 
proudest,  ever  since  I  did  get  involved 
in  the  political  endeavor:  and  I  will  say 
for  the  record  that  that  first  endeavor 
was  on  the  local  level,  the  city  council; 
it  was  there  that  I  discovered  that  this 
was  a  field  of  interest  that  absorbed 
me,  that  challenged  me.  I  call  it  legis- 
lative advocacy.  I  discovered  by  acci- 
dent, because  the  last  thing  I  ever 
thought  I  would  be  doing  was  seeking 
political  office.  I  studied  engineering 
and  then  I  studied  law.  I  had  two  older 
brothers  who  were  engineers.  And  I 
could  not  decide.  And  it  was  by  acci- 
dent and  only  after  the  war  when  I 
found  myself  working  for  the  Bexar 
County  Juvenile  Department  and 
eventually  was  appointed  chief  juve- 
nile probation  officer,  that  I  realized 
what  a  sorry  mistake  had  been  com- 
mitted by  my  family  in  the  method 
and  manner  in  which  we  had  lieen 
reared,  in  which  we  were  considered 
sort  of  guests,  not  citizens,  though 
bom  here,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the 
entire  family  would  be  returning  to 
our  parents'  homeland.  This  is  under- 
standable when  one  realizes  that  in 
my  father's  case  his  roots  are  in  the 
northern  State  of  Mexico,  in  Durango, 
back  400  years,  1561.  Not  the  same  in 
the  case  of  my  mother,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  understandable  if  we  look  at 
it  from  that  standpoint,  in  a  day  and 
time  in  which  we  were  quite  living  sim- 
plisticaUy,  1911.  from  1911  to  1930, 
roughly,  was  the  very  turbulent  revo- 
lutionary period  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

Now,  what  is  going  to  be  the  policy? 
Nothing  really  has  been  resolved  by 
today's  vote  because  when  the  Con- 
gress cut  off  and  mandated  cutting  off 
direct  aid  to  the  CIA  for  involvement 
with  the  Contras.  the  President  simply 
shifted  his  funding  in  his  executive 
discretionary  funds  and  moved  the 
money  that  he  wanted,  to  the  extent 
that  he  wanted,  right  down  for  the 
purpose  that  the  Congress  said  it 
should  not  appropriate  or  divert  any 
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appropriated  fimds  for  that  purpose. 
The  same  thing  will  hi«>pen  today. 
The  President  is  not  the  kind  that  is 
flexible  in  his  mindset  approach  to 
this  type  of  a  pattern  of  activity.  I 
think  that  the  most  awesome  develop- 
ment that  has  Uterally  impressed  me 
and  raised  my  concerns  extremely,  like 
I  have  felt  with  none  of  the  six  Presi- 
dents that  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
serving  with  in  this  body  since  I  came 
to  the  House,  and  that  is  the  experi- 
ence in  Beirut,  where  a  President,  in 
his  role  as  Commander  in  Chief,  de- 
ploys a  couple  of  thousand  marines 
Into  a  situation  and  under  conditions 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unani- 
mously advised  him  against. 

Now  when  you  have  that  and  you 
have  the  consequent  results,  it  was  not 
easy  for  me  to  get  up  here  for  14 
months  and  ask  the  President.  "Mr. 
President,  what  is  the  mission  of  the 
marines  in  Beirut?  Mr.  President,  if 
you  are  telling  the  reporters  that  they 
are  peacekeepers,  you  can't  be  a  peace- 
keeper if  you  are  on  the  side  of  one 
faction." 

You  are  having  the  same  thing  in 
Lebanon  as  you  have  in  Nicaragua,  as 
you  have  in  these  other  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  in  the  course  of  turmoil, 
you  have  civil  wars.  This  has  been 
going  on  in  what  we  call  Lebanon  for 
years,  for  generations.  And  when  the 
President  told  a  reporter  because  he 
did  not  answer  the  letters  I  sent  him— 
this  Is  the  first  President  that  does  not 
answer  a  Congressman's  letter  of  the 
six  I  worked  with— but  he  did  reply  to 
a  newspaper  reporter's  question,  some 
6  months  after  I  had  first  written  him 
In  a  letter.  In  it  he  said  two  reasons. 
one  to  shore  up  the  Gemayel  govern- 
ment in  Leljanon.  WeU.  the  Gemayel 
government  was  one  of  four  factions 
in  Lebanon.  So  there  would  be  three 
who  would  be  antagonized.  So  you  are 
not  a  peacekeeper  If  you  are  taking 
sides  in  a  civil  war. 

The  second  reason  he  gave  was  that 
they  were  peacekeepers.  But  marines 
are  not  politicians,  marines  are  not 
ambassadors,  marines  are  warriors. 
They  are  trained  as  soldiers.  That  is 
their  purpose.  No  soldier  has  a  com- 
mander in  chief  who  is  worth  his  salt 
unless  that  commander  in  chief  is  in  a 
position  to  give  him  clear  and  explicit 
minion  purposes.  What  is  the  mission 
of  the  military?  This  is  the  pervasive 
question  in  our  involvements  since  the 
active  hot  shooting  phase  of  World 
War  n,  because  I  maintain  World  War 
n  has  not  ended.  There  is  no  peace 
treaty  terminating  the  declaration  of 
WE?  that  this  Congress  made  on  De- 
cember 7.  1941.  We  have  300.000  mili- 
tary In  Germany  alone,  we  have  45,000 
in  Korea. 

So  that  what  has  happened  is  that 
we  have  our  chief  executive  as  a  pop- 
injay swinging  on  a  pole.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  headlines  were  that,  by 
golly,  he  was  going  to  put  down  this 


upstart.  Qadhafl,  in  Libya.  So  the 
headlines  were,  "Mediterranean  Fleet 
Deployed."  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
got  up  and  he  said,  and  it  was  fron^ 
page  at  least  down  in  my  San  Antonio 
paper,  "Secretary  Shultz  says  don't 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  the  use  of 
force." 

Then  the  next  thing  you  know  you 
have  tills  character  known  as  Qadhafi 
who  dresses  himself  very  much  like 
some  of  the  courier-messengers  here 
in  Washington,  DC.  and  he  has  his  pic- 
ture taken  and  all  the  press  picks  it  up 
in  the  international  sector  and  he 
says.  '"I  am  going  on  a  PT  boat  to  meet 
President  Reagan's  Mediterranean 
fleet." 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  nothing.  Where 
is  the  big  issue?  Was  or  was  not  Qa- 
dhafi backing  down?  Did  or  did  not 
President  Reagan  back  down?  The 
whole  thing  is  absurd.  Why?  Because 
there  is  no  basic  policy  of  approach  or 
consideration  analysis. 

I  have  asked  the  question  from  the 
beginning  of  my  speechifying  here, 
and  that  beginning  was  April  1,  1980, 
and    it    was    not    President    Ronald 
Reagan   who   was   in   office.   It  was 
Jimmy  Carter.  I  was  asking  the  same 
question  I  am  asking  today.  There  was 
a  very,  very  Illustrative  book  written 
that  I  think  was  sort  of  a  seminal  writ- 
ing and  thought-provoking  book.  The 
title  of  it  was  '"On  Revolution"  by 
Hannah  Arendt.  She  had  one  sUte- 
ment— she  had  other  things  that  I 
think   historical  developments  prove 
her  erroneous  or  wrong  in  her  criteria 
or  her  judgment,  but  her  basic  thesis 
was  thKt  a  contest  that  divides  the 
world  today,  and  which  continues,  and 
in  which  so  much  Is  at  stake,  those 
will  probably  win  who  understand  rev- 
olution. That  is  a  very,  very  true  sUte- 
ment  that  should  have  been  embla- 
zoned on  every  State  Department  en- 
trance   door.    It    should    have    been 
placed  before  every  Secretary  of  State. 
If  we  do  not  understand  these  develop- 
ments after  1947,  labeled  as  wars  of 
liberation,   people's   liberation   move- 
ments, from  Asia  to  the  Middle  East  to 
the  New  World-Is  the  El  Salvador 
movement  the  same  as  the  Nicara- 
guan?  Is  this  Indeed  an  East- West  con- 
flict? During  debate  today  we  had  emi- 
nent leaders  in  the  House  saying  it 
indeed  was.  Well,  the  first  Secretary  of 
State  under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion was  Alexander  Halg.  And  he  no 
sooner  hod  been  Installed  after  Janu- 
ary 20  when  he  announced  that  he 
was  drawing  the  line,  those  were  his 
words,  in  the  smallest  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  El  Salvador,  and 
that  this  was  an  East- West  conflict  re- 
flected in  the  smallest  country  in  the 
New  World. 

Five  years  later  and  $4  billion  out  of 
our  Treasury,  that  conflict  is  no  closer 
to  resolution  now  than  it  was  then. 
Should  we  not  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
is  going  on  here?  Can  it  be  that  the 


basic  assumption  that  you  can  and 
insist  on  obtaining  a  military  resolu- 
tion is  flawed?  Can  that  be  the  thing? 
And  if.  after  $4  billloil.  aU  told,  and  5 
years,  and  the  loss  of  several  of  our 
active-duty  military,  and  the  yet-to-be- 
reported  violation  of  the  advisory  ca- 
pacity of  our  military,  and  in  our  em- 
bracing tactics  thai  we  condemn  when 
used  by  other  nations.  In  that  tiniest, 
smallest  of  countries,  what  then  are 
we  going  to  do  when  Guatemala  blows 
up?  You  do  not  have  to  be  a  prophet, 
you  do  not  have  to  be  a  big,  big  expert 
to  know  that  it  is  coming. 

Where  have  we  been,  where  have 
our  voices  of  outcry  on  persecution 
been  when  we  have  literally  equipped 
the  armies  of  Guatemala  to  eradicate 
entire  Indian  tribes? 
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If  we  were  to  be  judged  by  the  Nur- 
emberg principles,  we  would  be  de- 
clared guilty.  We  are.  in  fact,  at  this 
very  moment,  under  what  we  would 
call  In  our  court  system  here  a  re- 
straining order  by  the  World  Court  of 
Justice  to  cease  and  desist  and  refrain 
from  conducting  war  against  Nicara- 
gua, are  perpetrating  acts  of  war 
against  Nicaragua,  because  we  have 
been  tried  and  found  guilty  of  acts  of 
war.  We  have  been  accused  and  found 
guilty  of  trying  to  mine  and  bomb  and 
destroy  and  port  facilities.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

Our  CIA  has  called  upon  tactics  that 
I  do  not  think  have  ever  been  sanc- 
tioned in  law.  The  CIA  was  created  by 
the  1947  National  Security  Act.  I  do 
not  think  the  CIA.  under  that  act  or 
any  subsequent  amendments,  has  the 
authority  or  the  right  to  accept  the 
untold  number  of  war  planes  that  the 
Defense  Department  gave  it  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1984.  for  use,  obviously,  by 
the  Contras,  obviously,  in  and  around 
Nicaragua. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  these  col- 
lateral debates  such  as  they  have  been 
on  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
sanction  and  approve  $18  million  for 
the  President,  they  are  that.  They  are 
collateral  issues.  They  are  not  hitting 
at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  They  are 
not  asking  the  President  for  account- 
ability. 

Now  the  American  people  have  no 
other  way  except  through  their  elect- 
ed RepresenUtive  and  their  elective 
officials— in  this  case.  It  is  their  U.S. 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House 
and.  in  the  case  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  Now  the  President  and 
Vice  President  have  230-plu8  million 
Americans  to  look  after.  They  can  in- 
terpret their  mandate  to  their  like.  In 
a  SUte  like  mine,  the  two  U.S.  Sena- 
tors have  over  16  million  citizens  to  re- 
spond to.  But  in  the  case  of  the  indi- 
vidual RepresenUtive.  the  citlaen 
should  have  a  sense  of  immediate  ac- 
cessibility, whether  it  Is  just  a  tele- 
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pone,  to  this  office  we  call  the  Office 
of  Representative  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  If  that  office  is  not 
accessible  or  if  it  is  not  leading  the 
way  in  disseminating  the  information 
necessary  to  understand  the  issues, 
can  we  then  demand  of  the  American 
people  to  act  and  respond  in  a  knowl- 
edgeable way?  Well,  I  think  that  begs 
the  question:  of  course  not. 

I  heard  some  statements  made  here 
today  that  were  taken  as  dogma,  and 
even  some  of  those  were  arguing  and 
saying  that  they  could  not  go  along 
with  the  President  were  quick  to  pref- 
ace their  remarks  by  saying,  "But  that 
doesn't  mean  that  I  am  on  the  side  of 
the  Sandinistas.  I  don't  think  they  are 
any  better  or  worse  or  anything.  They 
are  no  angels." 

Well,  that  is  again  begging  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  point  is  that  we  heard  very  seri- 
ous allegations.  One,  that  the  church 
was  persecuted  and  is  being  persecuted 
In  Nicaragua.  But  the  same  people 
who  are  alleging  this  persecution  are 
equally  condemnatory  of  Fidel  Castro 
In  Cuba.  But  the  church  has  always 
had  and  still  has  and  continues  to 
have  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  own  archbish- 
op of  the  archdiocese  of  San  Antonio 
Just  came  back  from  a  conference  of 
bishops  in  Cuba. 

Why  is  it  then  that  the  Vatican  is  so 
severe  in  its  handling  of  the  eccelsias- 
tics  in  Nicaragua?  Well,  can  it  be  that 
President  Reagan,  after  he  named  our 
first  representative  to  the  Vatican,  has 
struck  a  deal  with  the  Pope,  and  that 
the  Pope,  among  other  things,  will 
supply  our  CIA  with  what  is  going  on 
in  Poland,  for  example? 

I  can  assure  you  the  CIA  does  not 
have  the  capability  to  find  out  any 
other  way. 

Can  it  be  that  the  leading  lobbyist 
right  now  here  in  Washington  on 
behalf  of  the  so-called  Contras  was  the 
former  representative  of  the  Banco  de 
Ambrociano  of  Italy,  which  is  the  Vat- 
ican bank,  wtiich  went  kerplunk  as  a 
result  of  a  scandal,  in  which  that  same 
lobbyist  was  the  one  who  headed  that 
bank's  interests  in  Nicaragua  during 
Somoza?  Could  there  be  some  happen- 
stance connection?  Could  it  be  that 
there  is  some  reason  why  some  of  the 
leading  coliminists  and  editorialists  in 
the  Central  and  South  American  press 
say  that  the  real  issue  and  that  the 
reason  why  ultimately  American  sol- 
diers win  be  there  is  that  that  is  the 
only  way  they  wUl  be  able  to  collect 
the  bank's  debts,  which  they  cannot 
get  right  now,  and  which  the  leading 
countries  meeting  Just  last  month  in 
February  in  South  America  were 
united  in  their  expression  of  concern 
about  the  exaction  of  the  interest 
rates  demanded  In  the  repayment  of 
these  debts?  These  are  the  real  Issues. 

But  who  here  has  ever  informed  this 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  the  back- 


ground of  these  lobbyists,  some  of 
whom  were  referred  to  by  some  of  my 
colleagues  as  very  distinguished  and 
responsible  leaders  trying  to  bring  de- 
mocracy to  Nicaragua? 

I  think  that  those  facts  ought  to  be 
known.  I  think  they  should  be  estab- 
lished. I  think  we  Americans  are  in 
many  ways  so  innocent  even  now. 

What  I  said  for  the  first  time  and 
placed  in  the  Record,  because  what  I 
did  put  in  the  Record  a  letter  that  the 
Washington  Ambassador  from  Nicara- 
gua had  sent.  I  assume,  to  all  the 
Members— I  know  I  got  one  of  the  let- 
ters. I  had  known  from  reading  some 
of  the  Latin  American  press,  some  of 
the  Mexican  press.  Ai » entina  press, 
which  I  do  read,  that  these  events  had 
happened,  but  they  had  never  been  re- 
ported in  oiu-  press.  In  this  letter  the 
Nicaraguan  Ambassador  was  saying, 
look,  we  have  just  entered  into  a  bilat- 
eral agreement  with  Costa  Rica  in 
which  we  are  creating  a  commission  to 
resolve  peacefully  our  differences  here 
along  the  border. 

So  that  it  was  not  until  this  Monday 
that  the  first  report  of  this  event  was 
written  in  the  American  press,  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  Monday,  March 
17,  on  page  A18.  The  title  of  the  arti- 
cle is  "Latin  Mood  Shifts  Against 
Washington:  Diplomatic  Trends 
Weaken  Reagan  Elf  fort  to  Isolate  Nica- 
ragua and  Win  Contra  Aid."  It  is  by- 
lined  by  Robert  J.  McCartney,  Wash- 
jlngton  Post  Foreign  Service.  Its  date- 
line is  Mexico  City,  March  16. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Mar.  17.  19M] 
Latih  Mood  Sritts  Agairst  Wasrimgtok; 

DiPLOicATic     Thxhd     Wkakzns     Reacah 

ErrORT    TO    ISOLATI    NICAHAGUA    AlfD    Win 

CoitTKA  Aid 

(By  Robert  J.  McCartney) 

Mexico  Cmr,  March  16.— The  diplomatic 
mood  in  Latin  America  has  tipped  against 
Washington  in  recent  months,  weakening 
the  Reagan  administration's  sales  pitch  to 
Congress  for  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels 
and  Isolating  the  United  States  in  the 
region  on  the  Issue. 

Seven  South  American  countries  and 
Mexico,  grouped  In  the  Contadora  move- 
ment, took  the  unprecedented  step  last 
month  of  formally  urging  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  halt  aid  to  the  guerrillas  and  press 
efforts  for  a  regional  peace  treaty. 

These  countries  are  convinced  that  such 
U.S.  involvement  only  aggravates  the  con- 
flict in  Central  America  and  hurts  chances 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  there,  according 
to  senior  diplomats  of  Latin  American  and 
other  western  countries. 

The  Latin  Americans'  st^pped-up  role  has 
Its  roots  In  the  expansion  of  the  Contadora 
movement  last  summer,  In  the  emergence  of 
new  democratic  governments  In  South 
America,  and  In  a  new  sense  of  regional  soli- 
darity owing  to  the  Latin  American  debt 
crisis,  diplomats  said. 

In  Central  America,  a  center-left  tide  In 
recent  elections  has  contributed  to  fresh  In- 
terest In  peace  talks  with  Nicaragua's  Sandi- 
nlsta  government. 

CosU  Rica  has  irritated  the  United  SUtes 
by  talking  directly  with  Nicaragua  about 


the  two  nations'  border  problems.  Ouatcma- 
la's  new  civilian  government,  hoping  to 
make  a  foreign  policy  splash,  plans  *"  host  a 
summit  of  Central  America's  five  presidents 
in  May. 

The  diplomatic  trend  appears  to  have  un- 
dermined Washington's  efforts  to  isolate 
Nicaragua.  Instead,  the  United  States  finds 
Itself  Isolated  in  the  face  of  nearly  unani- 
mous regional  opposition  to  helping  the 
contras,  or  counterrevolutionaries,  who  are 
fighting  a  civil  war  against  the  Sandinista 
government. 

'The  United  States'  support  efforts  (for 
the  contras]  lead  to  concern  that  It  could  be 
the  cause  of  destablillzation  and  greater 
conflict  In  Central  America.  There  is  real 
ideological  agreement  on  this  among  the 
countries  In  the  Contadora  groups,"  a  South 
American  ambassador  said. 

The  Latin  Americans'  shift  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  U.S.  allies  in  Western 
Europe,  Canada  and  Australia  and  rein- 
forced the  allies'  own  skepticism  over  U.S. 
policy  in  Central  America,  western  diplo- 
mats said. 

Nevertheless,  the  tilt  Is  unlikely  to  have 
much  effect  beyond  its  Impact  on  U.S.  and 
foreign  public  opinion.  None  of  the  Conta- 
dora countries  has  expressed  any  intention 
to  cut  back  economic  or  diplomatic  ties  with 
the  United  States  because  of  disagreements 
over  Central  America. 

Moverover.  Washington  may  benefit  later 
this  year  from  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries' own  growing  frustration  with  the  Nic- 
araguan government's  military  buildup  and 
curbs  on  political  pluralism,  according  to 
the  Latin  and  other  western  diplomats. 
These  sources  emphasize,  however,  that  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Sandinistas  did  not 
translate  into  support  for  the  contras. 

To  some  extent,  the  Latin  Americans  are 
making  a  fuss  over  contra  aid  in  order  to  un- 
derline their  opposition  to  direct  U.S.  mili- 
tary action  in  the  region,  western  diplomats 
and  other  observers  said.  Several  Latin 
American  governments  worry  that  use  of 
U.S.  forces  against  Nicaragua  would  trigger 
large  protest  demonstrations  and  cause  sig- 
nificant political  unrest  in  their  countries, 
the  sources  said. 

Peruvian  President  Alan  Oarcia  said 
Friday  that  his  country  would  break  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States  if  It 
attacked  Nicaragua. 

"The  Latins  are  saying  very  strongly  that 
the  time  has  come  to  tell  the  United  States 
that  you  can't  just  send  the  Marines  Into 
Latin  America  anymore,"  a  senior  West  Eu- 
ropean diplomat  said. 

As  far  as  contra  aid  is  concerned,  U.S.  offi- 
cials argue  that  the  Latin  Americans'  diplo- 
matic stance  Is  largely  a  public  relations 
gimmick  playing  on  anti- Yankee  feeling  at 
home. 

"Central  America  is  a  long  way  away  from 
some  of  these  (Contadora)  countries  and  Is 
not  a  priority  national  interest,"  a  U.S.  offi- 
cial said. 

Some  U.S.  officials  say  that  representa- 
tives of  several  Latin  American  nations  have 
told  the  United  SUtes  privately  that  their 
governments  "secretly"  favor  a  tough  line 
against  Nicaragua,  and  even  want  Washing- 
ton to  back  the  contras.  This  was  disputed 
strongly,  however,  In  interviews  with  senior 
diplomats  of  four  Latin  American  countries 
and  three  non-Latin  U.S.  allies. 

"It  Is  unrealistic  for  the  United  States  to 
say  that  all  of  our  diplomatic  work  is  just 
for  show.  This  attitude  leads  nowhere,"  a 
South  American  envoy  said. 


A  western  ambanador  said:  "The  Ameri- 
cans claim  to  hear  privately  all  the  time 
that  people  wish  they  would  go  In  against 
the  AnnHiniat^  That  Is  just  not  what  we 
are  being  told  by  the  Latin  Americana" 

A  high  point  of  Latin  American  opposition 
to  UB.  policy  In  Central  America  came  on 
Feb.  10,  when  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
eight  countries  of  the  Contadora  movement 
met  JolnUy  with  Secretary  of  SUte  George 
P.  Shults  in  Washington  to  urge  the  United 
States  to  halt  aid  to  the  contras. 

The  original  Contradora  group— Mexico, 
Venezuela.  Colombia  and  Panama— has  been 
trying  since  January  1983  to  draw  up  a 
region-wide  peace  treaty  for  Cental  Amer- 
ica. The  group,  named  for  the  Panamanian 
island  where  It  first  met,  has  produced  two 
major  draft  treaties  calling  for  Cental 
America's  countries  to  reduce  their  military 
arsenals,  halt  all  support  for  guerrillas  in 
neighboring  countries,  and  promote  democ- 
racy at  home. 

Neither  pact  has  won  universal  acceptance 
among  the  five  Cental  American  nations: 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicara- 
gua and  CosU  Rica.  Critics  charge  that  the 
Contadora  process  has  yielded  only  mean- 
ingless paperwork  and  fruitless  diplomatic 
conferences. 

But  the  Contadora  process  got  a  boost  last 
July  when  Brasil,  Argentina,  Uruguay  and 
Peru  formed  a  support  group  for  Contadora. 
The  Contadora  movement  now  includes 
every  major  Latin  AmericaXi  democracy 
except  Bolivia.  Ecuador  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  represents  approximately  300 
million  people. 

Three  of  the  support  group  countries- 
Brazil.  Uruguay  and  Argentina- have 
switched  recently  from  military  to  civilian 
govemmenU,  which  XXi'-  VS.  administration 
applauded. 

In  general,  however,  the  new  democratic 
governments  are  pursuing  policies  that  are 
more  nationalistic  and  more  critical  of 
Washington. 

D  1745 

Well,  most  of  them,  including  Daniel 
Ortega  of  Nicaragua,  were  in  Guate- 
mala City  at  the  taking  of  the  oath  of 
office  at  the  newly  elected  president  of 
Ouatemida,  who  said.  "Gentleman, 
let's  get  together  here  and  declare  our- 
selves in  positive  agreement  of  seeking 
and  obtaining  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
our  differences,"  and  every  one  of 
those,  including  Daniel  Ortega,  sub- 
scribed to  that. 

Now,  it  was  not  until  after  those 
meetings  that  the  President  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  some  kind  of 
compromise  based  on  a  diplomatic  ap- 
proach. But  what  it  would  be.  to  this 
day  he  has  not  said.  Now,  today  during 
the  debate  there  were  some  pledges 
made  by  some  of  the  Members  appar- 
ently speaking  on  behalf  of  the  White 
House  who  said.  "Well,  there  is  no 
harm  in  giving  the  President  this 
money  because  he  is  going  to  hold  up 
its  use  for  90  dajrs  to  see  if  we  can 
force  Nicaragua  to  a  diplomatic  resolu- 
tion." 

Well,  these  nations  have  already 
done  it.  When  the  Contadora  group 
had  an  agreement  from  these  nations 
in  dispute.  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  the 
United  States  undermined— that  la  a 


strong  word,  but  it  is  the  truth.  The 
United  SUtes  did  not  say  we  appreci- 
ate this  and  we  want  to  help  you,  we 
want  a  peaceful  resolution.  We  under- 
mined them.  We  put  pressure,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  Mexican  foreign  minis- 
ter. And,  of  course,  they  are  vulnera- 
ble. Why,  which  one  of  us  Is  not  vul- 
nerable to  threats,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  threats? 

I  happen  to  know,  for  instance,  In 
the  case  of  the  horrible  decimation  of 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  the  world, 
not  Just  in  the  New  World,  the  Indian 
tribes  up  in  the  mountains  of  Guate- 
mala, where  they  fled,  20,000  to  30,000 
In  one  particular  day  or  two,  and  went 
Into  and  across  the  border  of  Mexico 
In  the  state  of  Chiapas.  I  talked  to  the 
bishop  of  Chiapas  himself,  who  was 
still  horrified— I  could  see  the  horror 
in  his  eyes— of  the  Guatemalan  sol- 
diers beyonetlng  6-  and  7-month-old 
babies,  ripping  their  bellies  open.  With 
what  bayonets?  Russian  made,  Cuban 
made?  No:  bayonets  and  materiel  that 
were  clearly  stamped  "For  U.S.  Army 
use  only." 

Is  this  the  way  we  want  to  be  associ- 
ated, whether  we  carry  the  day  or  not, 
with  the  masses  of  the  people  with 
whom  destiny  says  we  have  to  share 
the  future  in  the  New  World  and 
which  for  the  first  time  In  the  last  15 
years  now  exceed  our  population  by 
about  75  or  80  million? 

I  say  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  de- 
velop, and  if  it  is  not  forthcoming 
from  the  executive  branch,  then  let 
the  policymaking  body  rise  to  its  pur- 
pose In  great  destiny,  as  it  has  in  the 
past  and  let  us  forge  the  policy,  one. 
that  like  Franklin  Roosevelt's,  will  be 
creative  and  productive  of  good. 

The  irony  of  this  Is  that  we  will 
never,  never  succeed  with  bullets  and 
bayonets.  If  we  are  talking  about 
eliminating  communism,  we  will  never, 
never,  bomb  communism  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  only  way  Is  Justice  and 
social  Justice.  That  is  the  only  way, 
and  it  is  the  surest  way.  It  Is  the  easi- 
est way,  really.  In  the  long  run,  and  It 
is  the  one  most  productive  of  good, 
where  we  can  become  the  natural  pro- 
ducers. Once  again  we  must  never 
forget  the  old  biblical  saying,  'By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. "  A 
good  tree  will  not  produce  bad  fruit.  A 
bad  tree  cannot  produce  good  fruit. 
And  what  is  the  result  of  Reaganomlcs 
and  Reaganlsm?  In  the  foreign  field 
we  have  been  kicked  out  completely  of 
any  Influence  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
have  lost  that.  It  Is  gone.  In  fact.  Eng- 
land and  France  have  returned  with  a 
greater  presence  than  we. 

To  the  south  of  us  we  had  allowed 
our  private  sector  to  abandon  Latin 
America.  In  less  than  a  10-year  period 
our  Investments  had  dropped  from  37 
percent,  or  maybe  more,  to  less  than 
17  percent.  Why?  It  la  a  natural. 
Mexico,  for  Instance.  Who  knows  In 
this  Congress,  among  my  colleagues, 


that  we  buy  over  8S  percent  of  Mezl- 
GO'S  production?  Who  knows  It?  Do 
you  think  that  Mexico  did  not  try 
during  the  last  30  years  to  find  mar- 
kets in  Japan?  In  fact,  they  even  tried 
Russia,  through  Cuba.  But  why  do 
they  find  that  It  is  better  to  deal  with 
the  United  SUtes?  NaturaUy,  because 
It  Is  the  natural  market,  it  is  the  pro- 
ductive market.  It  Is  the  proflUble 
market.  They  do  not  have  the  prob- 
lems that  they  found  they  confronted 
when  Italy  wanted  to  come  In  and  buy 
oil,  when  France  wanted  to  come  In 
and  buy  oil,  West  Germany,  Japan. 
What  happened?  The  Mexicans  found 
out  that  old  Uncle  Sam  was  not  such 
an  Uncle  Shylock  after  all. 

But  is  the  United  SUtes  reaping  any 
good  from  this  knowledge?  No.  It  is 
not  even  generally  known  that  we  con- 
sume or  rather  buy  that  tremendous 
overwhelming  preponderant  amount 
of  Mexican  oil  production. 

Why  should  we  be  suffering  in  our 
growing  agricultural  producing  rxeas 
for  the  lack  of  markets  (or  this  tre- 
mendous Ingenuity  of  American  pro- 
duction know-how? 

Why  should  Mexico  be  a  scarcity 
area  now  for  com  and  wheat  and  not 
be  a  natural  outlet  on  some  kind  of  a 
barter  deal?  Why?  I  will  tell  you  why. 
Because  the  U.8.  Government,  the 
American  people,  do  not  have  real  con- 
trol, not  even  ownership  over  the  main 
grain  companies  in  this  country. 

Canada,  the  great  wheat  producer, 
has  a  government  wheat  board.  We  do 
not  have  any  such  thing. 

It  is  the  big  speculators  in  Brussels, 
another  one  In  London,  another  one  In 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  that  Is  deter- 
mining what  the  farmer  is  going  to  get 
for  his  grain  In  America  and  how  it  is 
going  to  be  sold  and  when  It  Is  going  to 
be  sold  and  imder  what  conditions. 

Why  do  we  not  address  that  prob- 
lem? I  say  that  rather  than  wasting 
our  sustenance  In  these  frivolous  and 
unproductive  foreign  adventures,  Mr. 
President,  we  sUy  at  home  and  flnt 
resolve  the  needs  of  our  people.  If  you 
tell  me  that  you  have  $100  million  to 
give  the  Contras  whUe  you  are  also 
telling  me  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  that  you  do  not 
have  $63  million  for  the  homeless  of 
America,  Mr.  President,  you  will  never 
get  my  vote,  and  I  do  not  think  you 
will  find  you  will  get  the  majority 
under  those  circumstances,  as  you 
foimd  out  today. 

There  Is  no  way  the  American 
people,  even  those  who  have  support- 
ed you,  will  accept  that  kind  of  a  con- 
flict or  dichotomy,  as  they  say.  And, 
afUr  all.  we  are  supposed  to  be  trying 
to  represent  people.  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  hurting  here  at  home. 
Our  people  do  not  want  to  waaU  the 
sustenance  and  the  strength  of  our 
future,  which  la  our  youth.  In  adven- 
tures in  foreign  shores,  with  no  baalc 
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purposeful  reason  of  a  creative  nature 
or  one  conducive  of  any  good. 

Why  are  we  in  such  a  dilemma? 

One  of  our  most  eloquent  colleagues, 
the  gentlewoman  who  preceded  me, 
was  deploring  the  sad  state  of  how 
America,  the  great  arsenal  of  democra- 
cy, is  now  a  consimiing  importing 
nation.  We  are  now  back  where  we 
were  before  1914  and  during  the  Con- 
tinental Congresses  and  during  the 
time  we  were  a  colony,  a  sort  of  a  mer- 
chantile  system,  where  we  import  our 
manufactured  and  processed  goods. 
We  are  not  producing.  As  of  the  last 
3W  years  the  United  States  is  not  a 
producing  nation. 

Second,  we  are  now  a  debtor  nation 
for  the  first  time  since  1914.  When 
Teddy  Roosevelt  insisted  and  obtained 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
he  had  to  wait  until  he  could  get  $40 
million  line  of  credit  from  the  French 
bankers  because  we  were  not  a  credi- 
tor nation.  And  why?  Because  we  were 
self-centered  at  that  time.  And  we  re- 
sponded and  we  had  not  sold  our  soul 
and  our  people's  souls  and  its  econom- 
ic well-being  for  a  mess  of  potage.  We 
had  not  sold  out  to  the  tremendous  fi- 
nancial interests  who  have  total  con- 
trol of  our  country  today  and  who,  in 
reality  sire  making  the  decisions  as  to 
the  American  standard  of  living  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  will  continue  this 
debacle  of  more  and  more  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  small  business- 
es going  broke. 

As  I  reported  last  week.  The  last 
report  I  got  on  housing  indicates  that 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Depres- 
sion—and, mind  you,  that  must  be  hor- 
rible, because  during  the  Depression, 
before  the  housing  policies  and  pro- 
grams were  put  into  effect,  we  did  not 
have  much  home  ownership.  We  do 
now,  or  we  have  had.  But  for  the  first 
time  last  month  over  7  percent  of  the 
homeowners  of  this  Nation  were 
facing  foreclosure.  In  what  kind  of  a 
market?  The  market  we  had  2  years 
ago,  IVt  years  ago,  which  was  an  infla- 
tionary market?  No.  In  a  downturn 
market  in  which  real  estate  values,  for 
instance,  in  my  area  dropped  40  per- 
cent in  less  than  10  months.  We  antici- 
pated this,  Mr.  President.  And  in  May 
of  1983  a  bit  of  legislation  we  called 
the  Emergency  Home  Morgage  Assist- 
ance Act,  which  I  took  great  pride  in 
having  concocted  on  the  basis  of  the 
Homeowners  Loan  Corporation  studies 
of  the  1930's,  which  worked,  when  our 
Government  had  faith  in  its  people 
and  the  people  returned  that  faith. 
When  we  closed  out  the  Homeowners 
Loan  Corporation  the  taxpayers  made 
half  a  billion  dollars  profit,  and  that 
was  a  lot  of  money  at  that  time.  Half  a 
billion  dollars  then  was  like  $3  billion 
today,  or  more. 

But  not  this  time,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause you  fought  us  down  the  line. 
Ard  even  though  we  battled  and  we 
got  it  out  of  subcommittee  and  we  got 


out  of  full  committee  and  we  got  it  out 
of  this  House  by  a  goodly  margin,  you 
and  your  leaders  in  the  Senate  killed 
it.  It  languished  and  died  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  while  you  are  asking 
for  $100  million  for  a  motley  crew  with 
untold  purposes,  ill-defined  objectives, 
untold  prospects  for  enmeshing  this 
country  in  quicksands  of  jungle  wars, 
while  you  are  saying  you  have  the 
$100  million  for  that,  please  reconsider 
and  let  us  forwardly  push  with  just 
that  amount  of  money.  $100  million, 
which  is  what  we  were  asking  for  in 
1983.  We  could  have  saved  150,000 
Americans  whose  only  real  identifica- 
tion with  the  country  is  their  home 
and  their  little  plot  or  lot  of  land. 

Let  us,  Mr.  President,  go  back.  I 
heard  last  week,  right  before  my  spe- 
cial order,  a  colleague  representing  the 
agricultural  area,  saying  there  was 
great  distress  and  that  family  homes 
were  popping  out  of  existence  like 
popcorn  in  a  popper.  Today  we  have 
heard  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land. Before  that  I  have  heard  many 
times  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Steel  Caucus  referring  to  the  rust 
belt  of  the  United  States.  That  was 
the  producing  arsenal  of  democracy  in 
the  vast  war  today  rusing,  inactive,  out 
of  use. 

n  1800 

We  have  been  subjected  to  the  Inva- 
sion of  former  enemies  who  lost  the 
shooting  war  and  have  won  the  eco- 
nomic war. 

I  have  related  In  speech  after  speech 
in  1965  and  especially  since  1966  and 
the  first  credit  crunch  of  June,  1966, 
and  it  gives  me  no  particular  joy  to 
say,  "I  told  you  so,"  anymore  than  I 
am  joyful  because  of  the  outcome  of 
the  vote  today  which  I  had  advocated 
and  pled  for,  because  I  have  never 
been  satisfied  with  criticizing.  I  criti- 
cize only  after  I  have  some  suggestions 
as  alternatives  to  be  considered. 

The  only  time  I  complain  is  when 
there  is  no  consideration  given,  when 
you  are  shut  out  from  any  consider- 
ation, because  I  think  that  is  a  disserv- 
ice. Every  one  of  us  has  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  speak  out  and  be  heard 
and  to  be  considered  in  those  serious 
endeavors. 

There  has  never  been  any  levity  on 
my  part,  but  what  I  say  Is  in  the  words 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah: 

But  this  a  people  robbed  and  spoiled,  they 
are  all  of  them  snared  In  holes  and  they  are 
hid  In  prison  houses.  They  are  for  a  prey 
and  none  dellvereth  for  a  spell  and  none 
sayeth  restore. 

I  also  include  for  the  Rccoro  the  fol- 
lowing article  and  letter 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  14, 1986] 

The  Reagan  administration  Is  right  to 
take  Nicaragua  as  a  serious  menace— to  civU 
peace  and  democracy  In  Nicaragua  and  to 
the  stability  and  security  of  the  region. 
Some  of  Its  rhetoric  la  easily  mocked,  but 
the     administration     understands     things 


much  better  than  thoae  who  paint  the  San- 
dinistas as  poor  put-upon  patriots  of  a  mis- 
chievous but  unthreatenlng  leftist  persua- 
sion. There  Is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the 
Sandinistas  are  revolutionary  communlBts 
who  would  If  they  could  make  their  country 
a  second  Cuba:  a  police  state  and  an  outpost 
of  Soviet  power.  To  defeat  Somoza,  they 
lied  to  the  hemisphere  that  they  were  plu- 
ralbts  and  democrat*.  To  get  aid  from 
Jimmy  Carter,  they  told  more  lies  of  their 
peaceful  intent.  They  are  squeezing  the  re- 
maining pluralistic  forces,  and  their  subver- 
sive capability  is  evident. 

The  question  is,  what  should  be  done 
about  it?  More  precisely,  since  this  is  the 
seventh  year  of  the  revolution  and  the  fifth 
year  of  the  counter-Insurgency  and  many 
political  facts  already  exist  on  the  ground, 
what  can  be  done  about  it?  For— here  is 
where  judgment  must  temper  ardor— all 
possibilities  are  not  equally  open. 

The  first  requirement  is  a  general  explicit 
agreement  among  Americans  to  draw  cer- 
tain geopolitical  lines:  no  Soviet  bases,  no 
weapons  of  regional  intimidation.  The 
United  States  needs  to  make  sure  the  Krem- 
lin knows  where  these  lines  are.  The  United 
SUtes  needs  to  pledge  to  itself  It  wlU 
counter  the  inevitable  Soviet  probes. 

Then  the  United  SUtes  needs  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  block  and  defeat  efforts  by 
Nicaragua,  with  or  without  its  Cuban  and 
Soviet  patrons,  to  subvert  other  Central 
American  countries.  Naturally  this  can  only 
be  done  with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
the  countries  affected.  The  whole  argument 
over  the  contras  illustrates,  by  the  way.  the 
foolishness  of  Imagining  that  EH  Salvador's 
large  guerrilla  force  could  stay  in  the  field 
for  two  weeks  without  Nic&raguan  support. 

What  about  the  contras?  They  have 
become  an  instrument  to  topple  the  Sandi- 
nistas or— a  nearly  equivalent  goal—  to  deny 
them  a  monopoly  of  power.  But  they  are  an 
imperfect  instrument.  The  credentials  and 
field  performance  of  the  effective  military 
leadership  do  not  fit  the  democratic  and 
humane  purposes  avowed  by  the  political 
leadership.  Their  American  sponsorship  lets 
the  Sandinistas  depict  them  as  inheritors  of 
earlier  Yankee  Interventions.  Their  Ameri- 
can sponsorship  also  denies  them  the  neces- 
sary warm  support  of  almost  all  other  Latin 
countries,  whose  fear  of  communist  subver- 
sion Is  offset  by  a  reluctance  to  endorse 
what  they  see  as  American  armed  interven- 
tion. 

But.  as  the  administration  says,  would  not 
these  difficulties  dissolve  if  the  United 
States  ended  its  hesitancy  on  the  contras 
and  provided  them  the  resources  and  Ameri- 
can policy  constancy  they  need  to  prevail? 
The  record  suggests  that  the  Sandinistas 
would  stiffen,  close  out  the  lingering  traces 
of  domestic  pluralism  and  seek  additional 
support.  Other  Latins,  fearing  the  whirl- 
pool, would  distance  themselves  further 
from  Washington. 

The  other  Latins  Include  Nicaragua's  near 
neighbors  and  the  South  American  democ- 
racies. They  have  found  it  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  gain  political  concessions  from  the 
Sandinlsta  regime  while  It  faced  what  It  has 
regarded  as  a  threat  to  Its  very  existence. 
While  Managua  sees  the  issue  as  survival, 
no  real  concessions  are  likely,  and  even  then 
they  would  be  hard  In  coming.  In  this  sense, 
the  administration's  Insistence  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  Irredeemable  becomes,  aa 
does  Its  critics'  insistence  that  the  contras 
cannot  win,  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

We  believe,  nonetheless,  that  wrioui  ne- 
gotiation offers  a  route  to  the  loosening 


that  internal  reconciliation  and  regional  sta- 
bilization require.  It  counts  that  Nicaragua 
is  not  Cuba:  not  an  Island,  necessarily  more 
open  to  lU  neighbors,  harder  for  Moscow  (or 
Havana)  to  protect  and  sustain.  It  counts 
that  Inside  as  well  as  outside  Nicaragua 
there  remain  Important  elements  devoted  to 
the  best  Interests  of  their  country.  It  counU 
that  Latin  America  is  caught  up  in  a  histor- 
ic sweep  toward  democracy  and  that  the 
Latin  democracies  are  available  to  tug  and 
haul  on  the  parties,  to  assist  In  the  back  and 
forth,  to  draw  away  some  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas' paralzying  paranoia  and  to  put  the  ad- 
mlnlstrations  effort  in  a  larger  multination- 
al context. 

"Serious  negotiation."  The  goals— the  fea- 
sible goals— are  clear  enough  on  the  demo- 
cratic side:  first  the  scaling  down  of  limits 
on  civil  liberties,  press,  private  enterprise 
and  church,  the  opening  of  next  year's  mu- 
nicipal elections  to  all  parties,  plus  credible 
evidence  of  reduced  SandlnlsU  support  for 
El  Salvador's  guerrillas;  then  a  turn  toward 
national  power-sharing.  What  could  the 
Sandinistas  reasonably  expect  in  return?  A 
guerrilla  cease-fire,  postponement  at  least 
of  American  aid  to  rebel  forces,  a  start  on 
diminishing  the  American  regional  military 
presence,  an  end  to  economic  sanctions:  and. 
If  things  went  along,  American  renunlcation 
of  an  Intent  to  drive  the  Sandinistas  from 
Nicaragua. 

The  Sandinistas  have  taken  Nicaragua  a 
long  way  toward  the  Soviet-Cuban  orbit.  An 
attempt  to  fit  Nicaragua  back  into  a  Central 
American  mode  would  be  disorderly.  Incom- 
plete and  frustrating— but  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  what  otherwise  looms. 

House  op  REPRESEirrATivss, 
W(Uhingto;ttfDC,  March  14, 1986. 
ErtroR, 

The  Waahinoton  Pott, 
Wcuhington,  DC. 

Dear  Editor:  Your  March  14  editorial  on 
Nicaragua  correctly  points  out  that  the  San- 
dinistas are  tough  cookies;  that's  the  way 
revolutionaries  are.  Then  you  go  on  to  say 
that  the  Contras  aren't  nice  guys,  either,  so 
maybe  the  best  thing  to  do  is  forget  about 
the  latest  request  for  more  aid  and  try  to 
negotiate  a  settlement.  The  trouble  la.  It 
Isn't  up  to  us  to  settle  anything  in  Central 
America.  It's  up  to  those  folks,  not  ua. 

Obvloualy.  $100  million  ian't  going  to 
make  or  break  the  Contraa,  let  alone  their 
enemies  In  Managua.  If  the  VIetcong  sur- 
vived unlimited  U.S.  firepower,  it's  pretty 
clear  that  the  Contraa  could  do  the  same— If 
they  had  popular  support.  If  they  had  Inter- 
nal unity,  or  even  if  they  had  some  demo- 
cratic leanings  of  their  own. 

The  Reagan  policy  can  make  life  tough 
for  the  Sandiniataa,  but  they  already  know 
what  hard  times  are.  Hard  times  make  hard- 
bitten people.  They  haven't  forgotten  the 
decades  of  U.S.-sponsored  dictatorship,  and 
they  see  our  present  misadventures  aa  Juat 
another  chapter  in  Yankee  efforU  to 
impoae  our  will  in  places  where  It's  none  of 
our  bualneaa. 

Nobody  appointed  Ronald  Reagan  to 
cleanae  the  world  of  obnoxloua  govern- 
menu.  If  they  did,  there's  a  long  llat  that 
he's  forgotten  about.  If  repreaalon  la  bad  in 
Nicaragua,  how  about  Seoul?  How  about 
Santiago  or  worse  atill,  Pretoria?  And  if 
"conatructive  engagement"  worka  in  South 
Africa,  why  couldn't  it  work  In  Nicaragua? 

Money  won't  buy  ua  a  popular  revolution 
in  Nicaragua,  any  more  than  Marcos  could 
buy  hlB  way  out  of  one  In  the  Philippines. 
The  test  the  Contras  have  faUed  is  the  test 


of  popular  appeal  and  aupport.  "People 
power"  eliminated  Somoza  from  Nicaragua, 
Marcos  from  the  Philippines  and  Duvalier 
from  Haiti.  ThU  Is  the  power  that  the  Con- 
tras don't  have,  and  we  can't  buy.  Reagan 
may  believe  that  power  sterns  from  the 
barrel  of  guns,  but  revolutions  grow  only  In 
the  hearts  of  people.  The  Contras  don't  rep- 
resent anything  except  an  ugly  past.  Forget 
the  aid.  All  It's  doing  Is  llUng  off  whatever 
chance  we  might  have  ever  had  to  walk 
away  from  our  old  role  of  bullyboy.  Forget 
American  negotiation;  nobody  down  there  Is 
Interested  In  being  told  again  what  Uncle 
Sam  wanU:  it's  their  turn. 
Sincerely. 

Hemry  B.  Oonzalzz. 
Member  o/  Congreu. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  House  will  stand  in 
recess  > 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  object,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
wish  to  request  time? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
stand  in  recess  until  6:45  p.m. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  House  will  stand  in 
recess  until  6:45  p.m. 

There  was  no 'objection. 

(Accordingly,  at  6  o'clock  and  8  min- 
utes p.m..  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  6:45  p.m.) 


D  184B 

AFTER  RECESS 
The    recess    having    expired,    the 
House   was   called    to   order   by   the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Foley]  at  6 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m. 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  3128)  to  make  changes  In  spend- 
ing and  revenue  provisions  for  pur- 
poses of  deficit  reduction  and  program 
improvement,  consistent  with  the 
budget  process,  with  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  to  recede  from 
disagreement  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  to  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  u  read 
and  printed  in  the  Ricoko. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  8.  9.  and  10. 

On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  13  through  17. 
Inclusive,  and  Insert  "which  lies  wholly 
within  three". 

On  page  S.  line  IB.  strike  out  "(except  m 
provided  above  for  Alaska)". 

On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  9  through  12. 
Inclusive,  and  Inaert  the  following:  "ahall 
pay  the  remaining  balance  due  such  SUle  In 
accordance  with  section  800«(b)  of  the 
Outer  Continental ". 

On  page  5,  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  7  on  page  8  and 
insert  the  following: 

In  section  8004— 

(1)  strike  out  "January  1,  1986"  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  Insert  "April  16. 1986";  and 

(2)  Insert  "on  October  1.  1986"  after 
"United  SUtes  Treaaury"  In  subsection 
(b)(3). 

In  section  8006— 

(1)  inaert  "iaaued  afUr  September  18. 
1078 "  after  "any  Federal  leaaes"  In  aubaec- 
tlon  (a): 

(3)  Inaert  "Iaaued  afUr  September  18. 
1978"  after  "derived  from  any  leaae"  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  subaectlon  (a): 

(3)  Insert  "and  any  amount  due  such  8UU 
under  section  8(g)(8)(A)  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act.  aa  amended  by  thla 
title. "  after  "subaectlon  (a)  of  thla  aectlon" 
In  the  first  aentence  of  subsection  (b); 

(4)  Inaert  'and  such  section  8(8>(8KA)" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b): 

(8)  strike  out  "10  percent"  and  Inaert  "8 
percent"  in  subaectlon  (c):  and 

(6)  Inaert  "and  section  8(g>(6>(A)  of  auch 
Lands  Act"  after  "aubsectlon  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion "  In  subaectlon  (c). 

In  the  second  sentence  of  section  19(c)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Landa  Act  aa 
proposed  to  be  amended  by  section  8101(a). 
Inaert.  ".  to  the  maximum  extent  poaalble." 
after  "equally  weigh". 

In  section  &(j)  of  the  OuUr  Continental 
Shelf  Landa  Act,  u  proposed  to  be  added  by 
section  8201- 

(1)  amend  paragraph  (2)  to  read  aa  fol- 
Iowa:  ^    . , 

"(2)  The  requlremenU  of  paragraph  (I) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  vessel,  rig,  platform, 
or  other  structure  which  was  built,  which  ia 
being  built,  or  for  which  a  building  contract 
haa  been  executed,  on  or  before  October  1, 
1986,  and  shall  expire  with  respect  to  any 
veaael.  rig,  platform,  or  other  structure  for 
which  either  the  bidding  or  award  proceaa 
haa  commenced  on  or  afUr  SepUmber  SO, 
1991.":  ^   ^ 

(2)  strike  out  the  quoutlon  mark  and  the 
following  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(8):  and 

(8)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4MA)  Notwlthatandlng  the  provUlona  of 
thla  aubsectlon.  a  leaaec  may  petition  the 
Secretary  for  a  waiver  of  the  requlremenU 
of  thla  aubaectlon. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  assign  an  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judge  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  record  on  the  petition  and  make  a  find- 
ing for  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  The  Admlnlatratlve  Law  Judge  aha! 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  that  the  Sson 
tary  grant  auch  waiver  If  ths  Admlnlstratlv 
Law  Judge  finds  that  ths  laasss's  sxplon 
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tk>n  or  development  and  production  plan  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  >aid  amend-  together  with  aU  accrued  interest  thereon. 

c»nnot  be  carried  out  solely  because  of  the  ment.  Insert:  ne  remaining  balance  of  $vch   revenuea 

additional  costs  that  would  be  incurred  as  a  In  section  4018,  inaert  "or  aetuonal  sut-  thaU  be  transmitted  timuUaneoualy  to  the 

result  of  the  requirements  of  this  subsec-  pension"  after  "adjustment  in  frequency";  miscellaneoiu  receipts  account  of  the  Treas- 

Uon.  and  insert  "adjustment  or"  after  "service  ury  of  the  United  States. ". 

"(D)  If  the  Secretary  receives  the  recom-  unless  such".  In  section  S(g)(S)  of  the  Outer  Continental 

mendation    from    the   Administrative    Law  In  subparagraph  (FKii)  of  paragraph  (10)  Shelf  Lands  Act,  as  proposed  to  be  amended 

Judfe  provided  in  paragraph  (C).  the  Secre-  of  section  204(b)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  by  section  8003.  strike  out  subparaonph  (A) 

t*ry  may  Krant  the  waiver  if  the  Secretary  C^onservation  and  Management  Act,  as  pro-  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

concurs  with  the  finding  of  the  Admlnlstra-  posed  to  be  ameruied  by  section  $021,  strike  "(i)(A)  When  there  is  a  boundary  dispute 

tlve  Law  Judge.".  out  "fivm  such  nations".  between  the  United  States  and  a  State  ichich 

Pace   9,   line   7.   insert   "and"  after  the  In  title  VI,  strike  out  subtitle  D  and  redes-  is  subject  to  an  agreement  under  section  7  of 

comma.  ignate  stU>titles  S,  F,  G,  H,  I,  and  J  as  subti-  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  credit  to  the  ac- 

Pace  9.  line  9.  strike  out  ",  and"  and  insert  tl^  A  E.  F,  G,  H.  and  I,  respectively.  count  established  pursuant  to  sutA  agree- 

in  lieu  thereof  a  period.  In  subsection  (bXZXB)  of  section  31S  of  ment  all  bonuses,  rents,  and  royalties,  and 

Pace  9.  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that  fol-  H*e  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  as  pro-  other  revenues  (derived  from  any  bidding 

lows  through  line  17.  on  page  10.  posed  to  be  amended  by  section  6044,  strike  system  authorized  under  subsection  (aid)), 

Pace  11.  after  line  23,  insert  the  following  °^  "environmental"  and  insert  "environ-  excluding  Federal  income  and  wind/all  prof- 

In  section  9331(a),  strike  out  "September  ment".  its  taxes,  and  derived  from  any  lease  issued 

30,  1986"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  31.  In  section  3A  of  the  National  Ocean  PoUu-  after  September  18,  1978  of  any  Federal  tract 

1987".  tion  Planning  Act  of  1978,  as  proposed  to  be  xDhich  lies  wholly  or  partially  within  three 

Page  13.  amend  lines  1  through  8  to  read  added  by  section  6072(21—  nautical  miles  of  the  seaward  boundary  as- 

as  follows:  ^^^  amend  subparagraph  (Bt  of  subsection  serted  by  the  State,  if  that  money  has  not 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "January  (a)( 2 J  to  read  as  follows:  otherwise  been  deposited  in  such  account 

31"  and  "January  31"  and  insert  in  lieu  "  'fB)  be  headed  by  a  director  loho  shiUl—  Proceeds  of  such  account  shall  be  distribut- 

thereof  "May  31"  and  "May  31",  respective-  "  ''i*  ^  appointed  by  the  Administrator.  ed  as  follows: 

ly;  "  'diJ  serve  as  the  Chair  of  the  Board,  and  "Upon  the  settlement  of  any  boundary  dis- 

(2KA)  in  subsection  (b),  strike  out  "11-  "'diH  be  the  spokesperson  for  the  pro-  puU  which  is  subject  to  a  section  7  agree- 

month",    "February",    "January    31",    "4-  gram:";  ment  betioeen  the  United  States  and  a  State, 

month",  and  "the  month  of  January  1988"  12)  insert  a  quotation  mark  and  a  period  the  Secretary  shaU  pay  to  such  StaU  aU 

and    insert    in    lieu    thereof    "7-month",  of^^  *^  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  money  due  such  State  from  amounts  depos- 

"J»me",  "May  31",  "8-month",  and  "the  31-  'D*  of  subsection  (b)(2);  and  ited  in  the  escrow  account  If  there  U  insu/- 

day  period  beginning  on  April  14,  1988",  re-  f3)  strike  out  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  ficient  money  deposited  in  the  escrow  ac- 

spectively.  each  place  each  appears:  ff>^-  count   the  Secretary  shall  transmit  from 

(B)  in  subsection  (bH3).  strike  out  "before  In  section  608S—  any  revenues  derived  from  any  lease  of  Fed- 

the  beginning  of  the  respective  period"  and  'I^  insert  "and  duties"  after  "functUms"  eral  lands  under  this  Act  the  remaining  bal- 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  "during  the  31-day  «"  the  long  title  of  the  Act  of  August  6,  1947  ance  due  such  State  in  accordance  with  the 

period  beginning  on  April  14,  1988,  or  before  cited  in  such  section;  and  formula  set  forth  in  section  8004(b)(1)(B)  of 

the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  involved.  '2)  strike  oiU  "  'or  subdivision  thereof "  the    Outer    Continental    Shelf   Lands   Act 

respectively":  and  <""*  insert   "'or  subdivision  thereof,'"  in  Amendments  of  198S.". 

Page  12.  line  20,  strike  out  "8"  and  "May"  paraipaph  (2).  Strike  out  section  8004  and  insert  in  lieu 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "7"  and  "June",  In  title  VIII,  strike  out  the  heading  for  thereof  the  following: 

respectively.  subtitle  A.  -jBC  ssM  DisnuBtmoN  of  SKcnoin  mn  accovnt. 

Pace  15,  strike  out  line  16  and  insert  the  In  section  8001,  strike  out  "subtitle"  and  ..,„>  Prior  to  April  IS,  1986,  the  Secretary 

foUowinc:  insert  in  Iteu  thereof  "title".  gf^^  dUtHbuU  to  the  desilpiated  coastal 

In  secUon  12303(d),  strike  out  "1988"  and  In  section  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Continental  states  the  sum  of— 

insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "1989".  Shelf  Lands  Act  as  proposed  to  be  amended  ■(l)  the  amounU  due  and  payabU  to  eadi 

Pace  31.  strike  out  line  18  and  insert  in  by  section  8003,  strike  out  paragraph  (2)  ^^^  „„^^  paragraph  (2)  of  section  8(g)  of 

Ueu  thereof  the  foUowinc:  "'^,'?tr!  'VJ^  thereof  the  foUowing:  ^  q^^.  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  as 

(1)  strike  out  "Subsection  (c)"  and  insert  f2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  amended  by  thU  title,  for  the  period  between 

in  Ueu  QfthU  Act  the  Secretary  shaUdeposit  into  a  October  1,  I98S,  and  the  daU  of  such  dUtn- 

Pace  35,  aUike  out  Unes  3  and  4.  and  separate  account   in   the   Treasury  of  the  t^tion,  and 

insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowinp  United  States  aU  bonuses,  rents,  and  royal-  .y^y   the  amounU  due  each  such  StaU 

In  secUon  15303(bK3),  strike  out  "March  ties,  and  other  revenues  (derived  from  any  under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  ofthU  section  for 

1,  1988"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "June  1.  bidding  system  authorized  under  subsection  ^^g  p^^od  pnor  to  October  1  198S 

1988".  'a)m).  acluding  Federal  income  and  wind-  ..,^„jj  j,  „  ^^ir  and  equitabU  disposition 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is  {'^.^{'Z.^;J^fl?lf7^Tn^yJ^  '^  "^  revenues  (including  interest  thereon) 

there  objection  to  the  initial  request  T^fS^i!h^l^w^v  (or  ^n  Z^^  *^**^  from  any  lease  of  Federal  lands 

of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania?  iii:^  ^'rtai'TunX^^'Z^f^tS  ':S'l^l^L^^fV'SZL!rStlt^p"^r^ 

Ij^    WALKER.     Mr.     Speaker.     I  daU<^,eme^  of  any  boundary  dispute  ^S^'l.ll,!  "L^^St/ SS/XhS 

object.  that  is  the  subtect  of  an  agreement  under  ^^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec-  tection  7  of  this  Act  entered  into  prior  to  ..,j^,  f^^  ^le  funds  which  were  deposited 

tlon  is  heard.  January  1,  1986  or  untUApnllS.  1993  with  ^„  ^  separaU  account  in  the  TreaHu^  of 

respect  to  any  other  tract)  within  three  nau-  n,.  timit»^  tn„t„  ,,-rf«.  ..^>.'».  ai^ti/i  T^r 

uanan  orraxD  bt  mis.  martih  of  nxmois  tical  miles  of  the  seaward  boundaru  of  anv  "*  United  StaUs  under  section  8(g)(4)  of 

\M^  vrawTTM  «f  Tin««i.,  mr,  c~.-ir  ^    ,^^  ,           seawara  boundary  of  any  y^  q^^  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 

^V?^^,     5^  ^.-          ^^^'  ?"if  t^,^  ll'  ^"'^**' "  provided  above  ^,5 c.  1337(g)(4))  which  was  in  effect  prior 

"ii°"l™  P^^*^  motion.  for  Alaska)  m  the  case  where  a  Federal  tract  to  the  daU  of  enactment  of  section  8003  of 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The  lies  partially  within  three  nautical  miles  of  thU  title  the  foUowing  sums: 

CTerk  will  report  the  motion  and  the  *^  »eaward  boundary,  a  percentage  of  bo-  ,,.««^, 

Senate  amendment.  ^Jlf^JTHtJ^^'^^^^J"^  "^  "^^  Louisiana                                      ^« 

„^„^        ^       (dertved  from  any  bidding  system  author-     ^uisxana »/e 

The  CTerk  read  as  foUows:  Mrs.  UAam  of  i^ed  under  subsection  (a)(1)).  excluding  Fed-     Texas ; 3»2 

minota  moves  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  ^rxii  income  and  windfaU  profits  taxes,  and     California iU 

table  the  biU,  H.R.  3128,  with  the  Senate  denved  from  any  lease  issued  after  Septem-    Atabama M 

amendment  to  the  House  amendment  to  the  i^  JS,  1978  of  such  tract  equal  to  the  per-    Alaska 51 

Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend-  centage  of  surface  acreage  of  the  tract  that    Mississippi 14 

"«>*'«"»«  Senate  amendment  thereto,  ng,  vnthin  such  three  nautical  miles.  Except    Florida AM 

ud  recede  frran  its  dlsacreement  to  the  „  provided  in  paragraph  (S)  of  this  subsec-  as  weU  as  27  percent  of  the  royalties,  dertved 

SCTate    amra^ent    and    concur    In    the  tion,  not  later  than  the  last  business  day  0/  from  any  lease  of  Federal  lands,  which  ham 

Senate  amendment  the  month  foUowing  the  month  in  which  been  deposited  through  September  30,  198S 

Senate  amendment  to  House  amendment  those  revenues  are  deposited  in  the  Treas-  in  the  separate  account  described  in  thi. 

to  Senate  amendment  to  House  amendment  ury,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  such  paragraph    and    interest    thereon    occmet 

to  Senate  amendmoit:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  coastal  StaU  27  percent  of  those  revenues,  through  September  30,  1985  and  shall  trans 
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2^;;si'"^.TX^';'^  r,ssri,'°JS.?r^^':;''jip:  iJ'H-^^Tssijrjr-j; 

rMterf«a^- flirf  1886(a)(4)  of  the  Social  SecuHty  Act)  of  a    and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    8-momlh    ana 

-•(nf^ramTeoenues  dertved  from  any  lease    subsection  (d)  hospital  (as  defined  in  sec-      'May".  r$apeeHvtly: 
o!?ii^l^^^£t:o:^^iin^-     tionn86(d>(l,(B)  of  such  Act)  locaUd  <n        '^^^^^.^^..^'aX^f^ 
tnl  Shelf  Lands  Act  as  amended,  prior  to     the  StaU  of  Oregon.  subpangraph  (A),  insert    ai  anynmevter 

Tirirfs^of^ofthe  fVUenfUcai  years  fol-  "(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  "in  the  ease  of  any  physu^anwho  :  and 
t^JL^^Uc<U^rl^i^Ut7ueis  of  law.  for  a  cost  reporting  pertod  beginning  (3/  in  paragraph  (IXBI.  strtke  out'^  not 
^^^  C^r^O^  Xu^ngsums  in  durtng  fiscal  year  1986  of  a  subsection  (d)  a  participating  physician  ■andaU  that  fcA- 
^^  oT^f^i^rS)^^  Oie  hospital  to  which  the  amendmenU  made  by  lows  through  "SepUmber  30.  98i.  or  "and 
^  ^f  ^^^T^th^Zt  7  percent  of  thU  section  do  not  apply,  for  purposes  of  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "was  not  a  participat- 
1^KJ^^T1^oJaler^t^^^fuZ  section  1886(d)(1)(A)  of  the  social  Seeurtty  ing  physician  (as  defined  in  »^^ 
such  sum*  in  each  'v  "^jr*^J^Jr^    j^.t_  I84i(h)ll)  of  the  Social  Securtty  Act)  on  Sep- 

^Z^aiJ^J^^^^f^  "(O  durtng  the  first  7  months  of  the  pertod    Umber  30,  1986,  and  who  U  not  such  a  phy 

(if  the  following  five  fiscal  years.  the 'target  percentage' U  SO  percent  and  the    ncian". 

"  "»«Bio*/     ,^^Q  percentage'  U  SO  percent  and  In  section  9307(c)- 

Louisiana ••         "(H)  durtng  the  remaining  S  months  of  the       (i)  in  paragraph  (I/,  strike  out    "Si^tte- 

Texas - "•     period  the   target  percentage'  U  2S  percent    tion  (I)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thertaf  "tubtee- 

California "•     „^  the  'DRO  percentage'  U  75  percent  tion  (k)"; 

Alabama '         -(qj  Notvfithstanding  any  other  provision        ij)  in  paragraph  (21.  strike  out  "after  sub- 
Alaska ■**•      of  law,  for  purposes  of  section  1886(d)(ll(D)     tection  (ki,  added  by  section  146ta)  of  thU 

Mississippi *•     of  ,„^  jict,  the  applicabU  combined  adjust-     title, "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the  end": 

"(2)  The  acceptance  of  any  payment  by  a     ^  xjiio  prospective  payment  raU  for  a  sub-     and 
StaU  under  this  section  shaU  satisfy  and  re-    ^^tion  (d)  hospital  to  which  the  amend-       (3)  in  the  subsection  added  by  paragnph 
lease   any   and   aU   claims   of  such   StaU    ,„^j,  „ja^  {,y  y,i,  ,ec(ion  do  not  apply  U,     (2),  strike  out  "(l)(l)"  and  inatrt  in  li»% 
against  the  United  States  arieing  under,  or    j^^  discharges  occurrtng  on  or  after  October    thereof  "(kKl)". 

related  to,  section  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Conti-     j  jgg^  ^^  j^^^  gf^y  1,  1986.  a  combined       in  subtilU  B  of  titU  IX.  strike  out  sections 
nental  Shelf  Lands  Act  as  it  was  in  effect     ^^  contistin/g  of  25  percent  of  the  national     aoi.  9S13.  and  9S21.  and  conform  the  table 
prior  to  the  daU  of  enactment  of  this  Act    ^^,ij^ted  DRO  prospective  payment  raU  and    ofconlenU  of  titU  IX  accordingly, 
and  ShaU  vest  in  such  StaU  the  rtght  to  re-     jg  percent  of  the  regional  adjusted  DRO  pro-       in  section  9S01(d)(l),  striks  out  "April" 
ceiwe  paymenU  as  set  forth  in  thU  sectiotL         gpective  payment  raU  for  such  dUcharges. ".     and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Julv". 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision        j^  tection  9103.   in  subsectioru  (a)  and        /„  tection  9S0S(b)(l>- 
of  this  Act  the  amounU  due  and  payabU  to     ff^fd,  ttrike  out  "March"  and  insert  in  lieu       m  strike  out  "sections  9601  and  9604" 
the  StaU  of  Louisiana  prior  to  October  1,     thereof  "May"  each  place  it  appears.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  9601", 

1986,  under  subHtU  A  of  tiOe  VIII  (Outer       j^  tection  9104,  in  subsections  (a)  and    and 

Continental  Shelf  and  Related  Programs)  of    ,f,)(l),  strike  out  "March"  and  Insert  in  lieu       ,2,   ttrike  out   "(Vt)"  and    "(Vll)"  antf 
thU  Act  ShaU  remain  in  their  separaU  ac-     thereof  "May"  each  place  it  appears.  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(V)"  and  "(Vt)".  n- 

counU  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States       /„  section  910S.  In  subsections  (a)  and  (e)    ,p«cMt>«f». 

and  conHnue  to  accrue  interest  untU  Octo-    ,trike  out  "March"  and  iruert  in  lieu  thereoj       in  section  9S06(a),  in  proposed  subsection 
ber  1.  1986,  except  that  the  $672,000,000  set     "May"  each  place  it  appears.  (k)(2)  of  section  1902  of  the  Social  Seeuritw 

forth  in  subsection  8004(b)(1)(A)  of  thU  sec-       /„  secMon  9123(b),  strtke  out  "January'     j^^t,  insert  "(other  than  by  uHUJ"  after  "u- 
tion  shaU  only  accrue  interest  from  Aprtl  IS.     and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "April".  tablished". 

1986  to  October  1,  1986,  at  which  time  the       in  section  9124(b)(1).  strike  out  "April         ^„  wctton  961l(bl.  strike  out  "January" 

Secretary  shaU  immediately  dUtrtbuU  such    and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July".  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■April". 

sums  with  accrued  interest  to  the  StaU  of       in  section  9128.  strike  out  "wiU  go    and       j^  tection  9517(e).  amend  paragraph  (2)  to 

Louisiana.".  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •went".  read  as  foUows: 

Strike  out  section  8006.  In  section  9201(d).  strike  out    March    ana       "(i)(j^)  gxcept  as  provided  in  suJbpara- 

Strike  out  subtitles  B  and  C  of  title  VIU.     insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May"  each  place  it  op-         ^  f^,   yj^  amendvienU  made  by  poro- 

In  subtiOe  A  of  titU  IX,  strike  out  sections    p^art.  „  gnp/i  fj/  thaU  apply  to  sxpendituru  in- 

9203,  9212,  9302,  9311,  and  9312.  and  con-       in  section  lt86(hJ(4/(S)  of  the  Social  Secu-    ^^  ^^  ,,^^y,    in»i»rin«   orpanKofiont 

fitrm  the  tabU  of  contenU  of  title  IX  accord-     rlty  Act  uihieh  U  proposed  to  be  added  by    ^^^^  ^^  become  operational  on  or  after 

ingly.  *«^'*<"' "f"*^T  ,„^«.       ,,     ,     ,as*"  tn  January  1. 1986. 

In  section  9101-  d)  strike  out   "before  July  1.   1986     in  -(B)  in  the  can  of  a  health  insurtng  orga- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "/«BJ«u*«y  clause  (i)(l).                                          ^,    .  nitotion- 

28"  and  "February  28"  and  insert  in  lieu  (2)  strike  out  "the  individual  is  unaMe  to  ,.^^^  ^^^  f^^^  „ecom«i  operational  on  or 

thereof  "Antn.  30"  and  "April  30".  respec-  take  that  examination  because    in  clause  ,^fter  January  1.  1986.  but 

Hvely:                                                    .    _       (i)(II).  and                ..fuj  a,^  ^^ich  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 

12)  in  subsections  <b).  (e)(V(B).  (e)(2)(B).  (3)  inaert  "or  a  previous  examination  of  „^^;  Services  has  waived,  under  section 

(e)(2)(C).  and  (e)(3)(C).  strike  out  "1  per-  the  Sducational  OommiMion  foj  rortsm  jg,c(f„  of  the  Social  Securtty  Act  and  btfOn 

cent"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '%  percent";  Medical  Oraduates"  in  etoiwe  (ii)(W  after  ^^^^^^  rtquirementt  of  section 

(3)  in  subsection  (dJ.  strike  out  "December  "FMOKMS  examination".                            „  V^.  ofswh  Act 

19.  1»»5"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March       in  section  ""'«>.««'<*«  °tl-Z!?^I!"  cteiSi  (Wand  (it)  of  section  l903(m)(2)(At 

IS.  1986":  and  "Aprtl"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  May  'TT!!^  ^ct  shaU  not  apply  durtng  the  perted 

(4)  in   subsection    (e)(1)(A).    strtke   out  and  "July".  rupectivAy.  each  place  each  ap-  %,'^J,,'[^y^^ulffectivl''. 
"March"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May":  peart.  ;„   wction    9S22,    insert    "(or  submitted 

(5)  in  SKAsection  (e)(2)(B).  strike  out  "5       In  section  9301-  ..,.„„„    durtng  1986  by)"  afUr  "grantsd  to". 

months"  and  "7  months"  and  insert  in  lieu       41)  in  subsection  (a).  strihsout"JAinu*r    «*"*LJJ^  Jj,,r 

thereof  "7  months"  and  "6  months",  respec-    31"  and  "January  31"  an^«|J<.  ^"^       'f^Tn  subsection  (a),  strtke  out  "Ccnvs. 
Hvely:  and  ^       ^  ,„^  „    t^j^rtof  "AnuL  30    and    Aprtl  30  .  respec-  ^^    -conHnue"  and   insert   in   lieu 

(I)  strike  out  "7  months"  in  parairaph  each  place  each  appears,  and              ...,,.  ^,tt,tl  am"  amd  insert  in  lisu  thereof  "De- 

(VIBHWa^  insert   in    lieu    thereof   "6  (3)  in  *^^bsecHonJc)(6>.  strikeout  "July"  ^ifJS-i  i»«?                         ^^ 

mo^".                                            ^  ,„  •»«*  ^^^''.SSL*''*^  "Octofc^-".  ""KcfU  M«,  at  the  mid  of  subsecHon 

(3)  strtke  out  "MartOi"  in  panuraph  (3)  {",»*'«<»""«•»-  ,.,,,.  .„^  ^  „.-_(...  (^oJp^oeed  s^Hon  1920  of  the  Social  Se- 

-^^^•^■^  iS^^B^^^  iMse-r^-^ 

s(HSrSrrS  'S^-t^S,^-  saisrs:ri!r— - 
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In  tubtiOe  C  of  title  Xll.  strike  out  section 
12302. 

In  teelion  12301- 

(1)  in  subsection  (h)— 

(A)  strike  out  "or  l$03(uJ"  in  paroffraph 
m.  and 

IB)  strike  out  "titles  IV-A  and  XIX"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title  IV-A"  each  place 
it  appears;  and 

(21  after  subsection  (d),  strike  out  "and 
1982. ". 

In  section  12304la)(3).  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  proposed  new 
subparagraph  (C>,  insert  the  foUovnng:  "; 
but  the  State  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  fi- 
nancial penalty  in  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  this  sul>paragraph  as  a  result 
Of  any  monitoring,  Quality  control,  or  audit- 
ing reguirements". 

PaH  1  of  subtitU  A  of  Htle  XIII  of  the  biU 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'PAKT  I— TRADE  ADnJSTMBNT  ASSISTANCE 
SK.  itmi.  saoKT  rms. 

"This  part  may  l>e  cited  as  the  'Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Reform  and  Extension 
Act  of  1986: 

■SBC  IJmt  EUGlBlim  OF  WOKKSKS  AMD  FIRMS 
FOK  nUDE  AatVSrmENT  ASSISTANCE. 

"la)  WoRXEKS-SectUms  221  <aJ  and  222  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271(a): 
2272)  are  each  amended  by  iruerting  '(in- 
cluding workers  in  any  agricultural  firm  or 
subdivision  of  an  agricultural  firm)'  after 
'group  of  workers '. 

"(b)  FntMS.— 

"(1)  Sultsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  251 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2341)  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  '(including  any 
aoricidturxU  firm) '  after  'a  firm'. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  251(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2341(c)(2))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(2)  that- 

"  '(A)  sales  or  production,  or  boM,  of  the 
firm  have  decreased  absolutely,  or 

"  '(B)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  an 
article  that  accounted  for  not  leu  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  production  or  sales  of 
the  firm  during  the  12-month  period  preced- 
ing the  most  recent  12-month  period  for 
which  data  are  avaiUible  have  decreased  ab- 
solutely, and'. 

-WC  IttSt  CASB  ASSISTAf/CE  FOK  WORXEKS. 

"(a)  P/umoPATJOM  m  Job  Search  Prooram 

JiEQVaiED.— 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  231  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(a))  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"'(5)  Such  worker,  unless  the  Secretary 
?uu  determined  that  no  acceptable  job 
search  program  is  neotonoMy  ax>ailable— 

"  '(A)  is  enrolled  in  a  job  search  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
237(c).  or 

"  '(B)  has,  after  the  date  on  which  the 
worker  t)ecame  totally  separated,  or  partial- 
ly separated,  from  the  adversely  affected  em- 
ployment, completed  a  job  search  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
237(c).: 

"(2)  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2291)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"  '(1)  the  adversely  affected  worker— 

"  '(A)  has  failed  to  begin  participation  in 
the  job  search  program  the  enrollment  in 
which  meets  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(aJ(S),  or 

"  '(B)  has  ceased  to  participate  in  such  job 
seardt  program  before  completing  such  job 
search  program,  and 


"  '(2)  there  is  no  justi/lal)le  cause  for  such 
failure  or  cessation, 

no  trade  readjustment  allowance  may  t>e 
paid  to  the  adr^erseiy  affected  worker  under 
this  part  on  or  after  the  date  of  such  deter- 
mination until  the  adversely  affected  worker 
begiru  or  resumes  participation  in  a  job 
search  program  approved  under  section 
237(c).: 

"(3)  Subsection  (a)  c'  section  239  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2311(a))  is 
amended— 

"(A)  by  striking  out  'training,'  in  clause 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'training 
and  job  search  programs, ';  and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  'and  (3)' and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '(3)  will  make  determinations 
and  approvals  regarding  job  search  pro- 
grams under  sections  231(c)  and  237(c),  and 
(4): 

"(b)  QuAunrma  Weeks  or  Euploymeht.— 
The  last  sentence  of  section  231(a)(2)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(a)(2))  is 
amended  try  strUcing  out  all  that  follows 
after  suttparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'shall  6e  treated  as  a  week  of  employ- 
ment at  wages  of  830  or  more,  tmt  not  more 
than  7  weeks,  in  case  of  weeks  described  in 
paragraj^  (A)  or  (C),  or  both,  may  be  treat- 
ed as  weeks  of  employment  under  this  sen- 
tence.: 

"(c)  Weekly  Amousts  or  Readjvsthemt  Al- 
lowances.—Section  232  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2292)  U  amended— 

"(1)  by  strUcing  out  'under  any  Federal 
law, '  in  sul)section  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  any  Federal  law  other  than 
thUAct: 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'under  section  236(c)' 
in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'under  section  231(c)  or  236(c):  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'If  the  training  allow- 
ance' in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'If  such  training  allowance: 

"(d)  LntJTATlOSS.- 

"(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  233(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  V.S.C.  2293(a)(2))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  '52-week  period' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '104-week 
period: 

"(2)  Section  233  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2293)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(e)  No  trade  readjustment  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  a  worker  under  this  part  for 
any  week  during  which  the  worker  is  receiv- 
ing on-the-job  training. '. 

"SEC  I  ten.  JOB  TRAINING  FOR  WORMKRS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Section  236  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2296)  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'for  a  worker'  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'for  an  adversely  affected  worker', 

"(2)  by  striking  out  "may  approve'  in  the 
first  sentence  of  sut>section  (a)(1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'shall  (to  the  extent 
appropriated  funds  are  available/  approve: 

"(3)  by  StrUcing  out  'under  paragraph  (1)' 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  subsection  (a): 

"(4)  try  striking  out  'this  sut>section'  in 
subsection  (a)(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'this  section: 

"(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
13)  of  sutuection  (a)  as  sut)sections  (e)  and 
If),  respectively, 

"(6)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  sut>section 
(a)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"  '(2)  For  purposes  of  applying  paragraph 
(1)(C),  a  reasoncMe  expectation  of  employ- 
ment does  not  reguire  that  employment  op- 
portunities for  a  u>OTker  be  available,  or  of- 
fered, immediately  upon  the  com^Uetion  of 
training  approved  under  this  paragraph  (1). 


"'(3)IA)  If  the  costs  of  training  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  are  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  11),  no  other  pay- 
ment for  such  costs  may  be  made  under  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

"'(B)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  the  costs  of  training  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  if  such  costs— 

"'(i)  have  already  been  paid  under  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law,  or 

"'(ii)  are  reimtnirsable  under  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law  and  a  portion  of 
such  costs  have  already  been  paid  under 
such  other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

"'(C)  The  provisioru  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to,  or  take  into  account,  any 
funds  provided  under  any  other  provision  of 
Federal  law  which  are  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  direct  payment  of  the  costs 
incurred  in  training  a  particular  adversely 
affected  worker,  even  if  such  use  has  the 
effect  of  indirectly  paying  or  reducirig  any 
portion  of  the  costs  involved  in  training  the 
adversely  affected  worker. 

"  '(4)  The  training  programs  that  may  be 
approved  under  paragraph  (1)  include,  tmt 
are  not  limited  to— 

"  '(A)  on-the-job  training, 

"  '(B)  any  training  program  provided  by  a 
State  pursuant  to  section  303  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act, 

"  '(C)  any  training  program  approved  by  a 
private  iixdustry  council  established  under 
section  102  of  such  Act,  and 

"  '(D)  any  other  training  program  ap- 
proved t>y  the  Secretary. ',  and 

"(7)  by  inserting  after  sultsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  '(d)  NotwiOistanding  any  provision  of 
subsection  (a)(1).  the  Secretary  may  pay  the 
costs  of  on-the-job  training  of  an  adversely 
affected  worker  under  sx^bsection  (a)(1)  only 
if- 

"  '(1)  no  currently  employed  worker  is  dis- 
placed biy  such  adversely  affected  toorker  (in- 
cluding partial  displacement  such  as  a  re- 
duction in  the  fiours  of  nonovertimi  work, 
wages,  or  employment  benefits), 

"  '(2)  such  training  does  not  impair  exist- 
ing contracts  for  services  or  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements, 

"  '(3)  in  the  case  of  training  which  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  a  collective 
iMrgaining  agreement,  the  written  concur- 
rence of  the  lal>or  organisation  concerned 
has  t>een  obtained, 

"  '(4)  no  other  individual  is  on  layoff  from 
the  same,  or  any  sulutantially  eguivalent, 
job  for  which  sxich  adversely  affected  worker 
is  l>eing  trained, 

"  '(5)  the  employer  has  not  terminated  the 
employment  of  any  regular  employee  or  oth- 
erwise reduced  the  workforce  of  the  employer 
with  the  intention  of  filling  the  vacancy  so 
created  by  hiring  such  adversely  affected 
worker, 

"  '(6)  the  job  for  which  such  adversely  af- 
fected worker  is  being  trained  is  not  being 
created  in  a  promotional  line  that  will  in- 
fringe in  any  way  upon  the  promotional  op- 
portunities of  currently  employed  individ- 
uals. 

"  '(7)  such  training  is  not  for  the  same  oc- 
cupation from  which  the  worker  uxu  sepa- 
rated and  with  respect  to  which  such  work- 
er's group  xixis  certified  pursuant  to  section 
222. 

"'(8)  the  employer  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  employer  will  continue  to 
employ  such  worker  for  at  least  26  weeks 
after  completion  of  such  training  if  the 
worker  desires  to  continue  such  employment 
and  the  employer  does  not  have  due  cause  to 
terminate  such  employment. 


"  '(9)  the  employer  has  not  received  pay- 
ment under  subsection  (a)(ll  with  respect  to 
any  other  on-the-job  training  provided  by 
such  employer  which  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  11),  12),  IS),  14), 
(5),  and  (6),  and 

"  '(10)  the  employer  has  not  taken,  at  any 
time,  any  action  which  violated  the  terms  of 
any  certification  described  in  paragraph  (8) 
made  by  such  employer  with  respect  to  any 
other  on-the-job  training  provided  by  such 
employer  for  which  the  Secretary  has  made  a 
payment  under  sutuection  laXl).: 

"(b)  On-the-Job  Training  DETtNED.— Sec- 
tion 247  Of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2319)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUoxoing  new  paragraph: 

"'(16)  The  term  "on-the-job  training" 
means  training  provided  In  on  employer  to 
an  individual  who  U  employed  by  the  em- 
plover. : 

"(c)  AoREEMENTS  WiTH  THE  STATES.— Sec- 
tion 239  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2311)  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  amending  sut>section  (a)(2)  by  in- 
serting but  in  accordance  u>ith  subsection 
(f), '  after  'where  appropriate,  V  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsectioru: 

"'(e)  Agreements  entered  into  under  this 
section  may  be  made  u>ith  one  or  more  State 
or  local  agencies  including— 

"•(1)  the  employment  service  agency  of 
sitch  State, 

"  '(2)  any  StaU  agency  carrying  out  title 
III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  or 

"  '(3)  any  other  StaU  or  local  agency  ad- 
minUteHng  job  training  or  related  pro- 
grams. 

"  '(f)  Each  cooperating  StaU  agency  shall, 
in  carrying  out  subsection  (a)(2)— 

"'(1)  advise  each  adversely  affected 
worker  to  apply  for  training  under  section 
236(a)  at  the  time  the  xDorker  makes  applica- 
tion for  trade  readjustment  allowances  (but 
failure  of  the  worker  to  do  so  may  not  be 
treated  <u  cause  for  denial  of  those  alloiD- 
ances).  and 

"  '12)  within  60  days  after  application  for 
training  is  made  by  the  worker,  interview 
the  adversely  affecUd  worker  regarding  suit- 
tMe  training  opportunities  avaiUMe  to  the 
worker  under  section  236  ond  review  such 
opportunities  with  the  worker.: 
"SEC  ItttS.  JOB  SEARCB  ALLOWANCES. 

"la)  In  General.— Section  237  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2297)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follou)ing  new 
subsection: 

"'(c)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburu  any 
adversely  affected  xoorker  for  neceuary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  worker  in  partici- 
pating in  a  job  search  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary.:  .    _^  ^ 

"lb)  DEFmmoNS.— Section  247  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  119  U.S.C.  2319).  as  amended  by 
section  13004(b)  of  thU  Act,  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
ftiOowing  riew  paragraph 

"'(17)(A)  The  term  "job  search  program ' 
means  a  job  search  workshop  or  job  finding 
club. 

"'(B)  The  term  "job  search  workshop" 
means  a  short  (1  to  3  days)  seminar  de- 
tigned  to  provide  participants  with  kturwl- 
edge  that  wiU  enable  the  participant  to  find 
jobs.  Subjects  are  not  limited  to,  but  should 
include,  labor  market  Information,  resume 
vHting.  intervietoing  techniques,  and  tech- 
niques for  finding  job  openings. 

"  'IC>  The  term  "job  flndlng  club"  means  a 
Job  search  workshop  which  includes  a  period 
II  to  2  week*)  of  structured,  supervised  ac- 
tivity in  which  participanU  attempt  to 
obtain  jobs.: 


"SMC  Itm.  AOJVSniKNT  ASatSTANCt  FOR  FlRMt. 

"la)  Technical  Assotance.- 
"ID  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2S2(b>  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2342(b)(1))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(1)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter  consisU  of  technical  assistance.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  a  firm's  application 
for  adjustment  assistance  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary deUrmines  that  the  Arm's  adjustment 
proposal— 

"  '(A)  Is  reasonably  calculated  to  maUrial- 
ly  contribuU  to  the  economic  adjustment  of 
the  firm, 

"  '(B)  gives  adequaU  consideration  to  the 
inUrests  of  the  workers  of  such  firm,  and 

"'(C)  cUmonstrales  that  the  firm  will 
make  all  reasonabU  efforU  to  use  its  own  re- 
sources for  economic  development '. 

"(2)  Section  252  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
119  U.S.C.  2342)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  Ic)  and  redesignating  subsection 
Id)  as  sutaectlon  ic). 

"(31  Paragraph  (21  of  section  253(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2343(b)(2l)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  'such  cost'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'such  cost  for  assUt- 
once  described  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of 
sut>section  (a): 

"(b)  No  New  Loans  or  Qvarantees.— Sec- 
tion 254  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2344)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapUr,  no  direct  loaru  or  guar- 
antees of  loaru  may  be  made  under  this 
chapter  after  the  daU  of  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Reform  and 
Extension  Act  of  1986. : 

-SBC    ItttT.    EXTENSION    AND    TERMINATION    OF 
TRADE  ADJVSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

"(a)  In  OENERAL-Section  285  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271,  preceding  noU) 
Is  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  iruerting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)': 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  Irueriing  in  lieu  thereof  'SEC.  285.  TER- 
MINATION.: and 

"(31  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  No  cusUtance,  allowances,  or  other 
payments  may  be  provided  under  chapter  2, 
ar\d  no  technical  assistance  may  be  provid- 
ed under  chapter  3,  after  September  30. 
1991.: 

"(b)  CONTORMINQ  AMENDMENT.— The  table  Of 

contenU  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  U  amended 
by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section 
285  and  Inserilng  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 
"  'Sec.  285.  Terminotton. '. 

-SEC  IMM  A  VTHORIEA  TION  OF  APFROMUA  TIONS. 

"(a)  WoRXERS.—Sectlon  245  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  23171  U  amended  by 
striking  out  '1982  through  1985'  ond  in*ert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  '1986.  1987.  1988.  1989. 
1990.  and  1 991 : 

"(b)  Firms.— SiAseetlon  (b)  of  section  266 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2346(b)) 
Is  amended— 

"(1)  by  Inserting  'for  fiscal  years  1986, 
1987.  1988,  1989. 1990,  and  1991'  after  'to  the 
Secretary'. 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'from  time  to  time', 
and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

"SBC.   Itm.  EFFECTTVt  DATES;  AFFUCATION  OF 
ORAMM-RVDMAN. 

"(a)  In  Qeneral.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (c).  the  amendmenU 
made  by  thU  part  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


"lb)  Job  Search  Program  RBQVtRMMMtm.— 
The  amendments  made  by  Motion  130031  a) 
apply  lOitA  respect  to  workers  covered  by  pe- 
titions filed  under  section  221  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

"Ic)  Extension  and  AumoRiZATiON.-Chap- 
tert  2  and  3  of  lltU  11  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1914  119  U.S.C.  2271.  el  seg.i  shaU  be  applied 
as  If  the  amendmenU  made  by  sectioru 
13007  and  13008  had  taken  effect  on  Deoem- 
ber  18.  1985. 

"Id)  Appuc^tion  or  OrammRudman- 
Trade  readjiutment  allowances  payat>U 
under  part  I  of  chapUr  2  of  titU  II  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  for  the  period  from  March 
1.  1986,  and  until  October  1.  1986,  shaU  be 
reduced  by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  rion-de- 
ferue  seguesUr  percentage  applied  in  the  Se- 
questration Report  (submitted  under  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  and  dated  January  21, 
1986)  of  the  Comptroller  Qeneral  of  the 
United  States  for  fiscal  year  1986. ". 

In  section  13031(e/(2/- 

(1)  strike  out  "section  2361c)"  and  Iruert 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  236':  and 

(2)  strike  out  "58b(e)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "58b': 

Strike  out  subtitle  B  of  titU  XIII  and  r»- 
deslgnaU  the  foUowlno  subHUes  aeeordlng- 
ly. 

In  section  13201- 

(1)  strike  out  "SubMCtion  (c)"  and  Ineert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Subsection  (e)".  and 

(2)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlno 
new  subsectioru: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  aU  Federal  and  State' 
laws,  the  amendment  made  by  (ubMCtton  (aJ 
shall  be  treated  as  having  taken  effect  on 
March  14,  1986.': 

Strike  out  «ub<ecti<m  (d)  of  section  13202 
and  liuert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fcUowirtg: 

"(c)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  amendrnenU  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  smokeless  to- 
bacco removed  afUr  Juru  30,  1986. 

"(2)  Transitional  rule— Any  person  who— 

"(A)  on  the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  Is  engaged  in  business  as  a  manufactur- 
er of  smokeless  tobacco,  and 

"(B)  before  July  1,  1986.  submlU  an  appli- 
cation under  subchapUr  B  of  chapter  52  of 
the  InUmal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  engage 
In  such  biMineM, 

may.  notwithstanding  such  subchapter  B, 
continue  to  engage  in  such  business  pending 
final  action  on  such  application.  Pending 
such  final  action,  all  provisions  of  chapter 
52  of  such  Code  shall  apply  to  such  appli- 
cant In  the  '.arre  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  applicant  were  a  holder  of 
a  permit  to  manufacture  smokeleu  tobacco 
under  such  chapter  52. ". 

Strike  out  subsection  (el  of  section  13203 
and  Iruert  the  following: 

"(c)  exietino  redvcnon  in  rate*  tor 
Period  After  Temforary  Increase  Re- 
tained.—So  much  of  subsection  (si  of  section 
4121  (relating  to  temporary  Increase  in 
omounr  of  taxi  as  precedes  paragraph  (t)  it 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(e)  Reduction  in  Amount  or  Tax.— 

"•ID  In  general.— Effective  with  respect 
to  sales  after  the  temporary  Incrtiue  termi- 
nation date,  subsection  Ibl  shall  be  ap- 
plied— 

"  '(A)  by  subsHtuHno  "8.50"  for  "$1.19", 

"•(B)  by  substltuHng  ••8.26"  for  "I.5I". 
and 

"  '(C)  by  subsHtuHno  "2  percent"  for  "4.4 
perotnt  • 
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In  McHon  13203(d).  strike  out  "December 
31.  IMS"  and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
31.  tug". 

In  $ectum  13iOS<a)(l),  strike  out  "of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

In  tubtection  (aJfZJ  of  section  13205, 
strike  out  "of  such  Code"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

In  section  13205.  strike  out  "December  31. 
1995"  and  "Januarg  1.  19»$"  and  insert  in 
lieu  Viereof  "March  31.  1996"  and  "April  1. 
1980".  retpectively.  each  place  either  ap- 
pears. 

At  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
1 303  fdJ  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section 
13200/aJ/,  iTisert  the  following:  "In  applying 
subparagraph  <B),  amount*  which  consti- 
tute earned  income  (xoithin  the  meaning  of 
section  911(d)<2))  and  are  community 
income  under  community  property  laws  ap- 
plicable to  such  income  shall  be  taken  into 
account  as  if  such  amounts  did  not  consti- 
tute community  income. ". 

In  section  132071c),  strike  out  "September 
12.  1985"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 12,  1984". 

In  sulfpamgraph  (A)  of  section  531(g)(1)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  fas  proposed  to 
be  added  by  section  13207(d) J,  strike  out 
"performed"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "per- 
forms". 

In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  531(g)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  13207(d)),  strike  out  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(B)  if- 

"(i)  such  organization  is  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(c)(8)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  the  membership  of  such  organi- 
zation is  limited  to  entities  engaged  in  the 
transportation  by  air  of  individuals  or 
property  for  compensation  or  hire,  or 

"(ii)  such  organization  is  a  corporation 
all  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  entirely  by 
entities  referred  to  in  clause  (i),  and ". 

In  clause  (trii  of  section  57(a)(9)(E)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  proposed 
to  be  added  by  section  13208(a)).  strike  out 
"The"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  sribparagraph.  the". 

In  clause  (mi J  of  ruch  section  57(a)(9)(S). 
strike  out  "The"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the". 

In  section  14001(a)(2),  strike  out 
"amounts". 

In  section  14001(a)(4),  strike  out  "March 
1.  1988"  and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  2, 
1988". 

In  section  15202.  strike  out  subsection  (b) 
and  redesignate  subsection  (c)  as  sul>section 
(b). 

In  section  19001(a),  strike  out  "and  Com- 
pensation Rate  Amendments  of  1985"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Amendments  of  1988". 

In  section  19011— 

(1)  strike  out  "April  1.  1986"  in  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (e)(2)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1986":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (f)— 

(A)  strike  out  "April  1.  1986"  each  place  it 
appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1986": 

(B)  strike  out  "March  31.  1986"  both 
places  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  and 
inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 1986":  and 

(C)  strike  out  "April  and  May  1986"  in 
paragraph  (2)(B)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  and  August  1988". 

Strike  otU  subtitU  B  of  HtU  XIX  (and  re- 
deaignaU  subtitle  C  as  subtitU  B). 

In  section  19031(b)(2).  strike  out  "AprU  1. 
1986"  and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1. 
l$M". 


In  section  19032- 

(1)  strike  out  "February  1,  1986"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May  1, 
1986":  and 

(2)  strike  out  "November  1.  1986.  and  No- 
vember 1,  1987, "  in  subsection  (f)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "February  1,  1987,  and  Febru- 
ary 1,  1988,". 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Martin]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Oray]  wiU  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  intend  to 
take  the  full  30  minutes,  revisiting  this 
legislation  one  more  time.  I  am  sure 
all  Members  of  the  House  listening  or 
here  will  recall  this  biU.  Enough  is 
enough.  It  is  time  to  get  reconciliation 
over.  This  agrees  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  side 
has  negotiated  in  good  faith  but  we 
could  not  make  and  agree  to  any 
changes.  This  does  what  reconciliation 
is  supposed  to  do.  It  saves  $25  billion 
over  the  3  years.  $19  billion  in  outlay 
savings  and  $6  billion  in  revenue  in- 
creases. It  has  the  changes  that  are 
necessary  in  8(g)  and  OCS.  It  also  has 
the  necessary  changes  that  are  re- 
quired retroactively  with  the  cigarette 
tax.  I  think  it  is  about  time.  If  this  rec- 
onciliation does  not  take  place  there 
will  indeed  be  divorce.  I  would  just  say 
let  us  vote  quickly  and  let  us  get  the 
savings.  Whatever  State  you  represent 
you  are  better  off  with  this  bill. 

Bflr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  concur. 

When  the  House  acted  on  March  6 
to  amend  the  reconciliation  package,  it 
did  so  in  good  faith  and  in  recognition 
of  the  need  to  compromise  on  items  in 
dispute  in  order  to  resolve  the  deficit 
reduction  agreements  of  last  year. 

I  must  oppose  the  motion  to  concur 
because  I  do  not  believe  the  other 
body's  action  has  been  taken  in  good 
faith.  In  the  face  of  the  clearly  articu- 
lated position  of  the  House,  the  other 
body,  in  its  amendment  of  March  14, 
deleted  crucial  modifications  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act, 
Medicare,  AF£>C,  and  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee Health  Benefits  Program. 
Beyond  that,  the  other  body  went  so 
far  as  to  Include  in  its  amendment 


changes  in  the  Medicare  Program 
which  will  benefit  a  single  constituen- 
cy in  a  single  State. 

Since  Tuesday,  when  the  House  dis- 
agreed to  the  other  body's  amendment 
and  the  other  body  insisted  on  its 
amendment.  House  Members  with 
matters  in  dispute  met  to  formulate  a 
final  concession.  Yesterday,  modifica- 
tions were  proposed  to  the  other  body. 
They  responded  today.  That  response 
was  no  response  at  all.  The  counter- 
offer of  the  other  body  indicates  to  me 
that  they  will  not  negotiate  in  good 
faith.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves,  as 
Members  of  the  House,  to  be  pres- 
sured into  a  compromise  which  Lb  no 
compromise  at  aU. 

Reconciliation  was  intended  to  be  a 
vehicle  for  deficit  reduction.  The 
House  has  acted  to  fulfill  that  pledge 
in  good  faith.  The  other  body  has  not. 

We  must  not  agree  to  conciu-  in  the 
other  body's  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  s^eld  1  minute  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bUl  once  again.  I 
think  it  is  a  real  tragedy  that  we  have 
to  cave  In  not  only  to  the  Senate  but 
to  OMB  which  has  more  power  some- 
times, it  seems  to  me,  than  the  three 
branches  of  Government.  It  is  a  shame 
that  we  have  forgotten  American 
workers  and  we  want  to  cave  in  to  the 
provision  that  excludes  the  Buy  Amer- 
ican provision.  It  is  a  shame  that  we 
have  to  once  again  sock  it  to  Govern- 
ment employees  who  would  have 
gotten  an  opportiuilty  to  have  health 
benefits  that  were  really  competitive 
and  that  would  have  cost  them  a  little 
less. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  have 
cost  the  Government  less.  But  we  do 
not  ever  in  this  body  want  to  help 
Government  employees.  Somehow  our 
astronauts,  the  people  who  work  on 
our  borders,  deliver  our  mail,  and  Issue 
those  Social  Security  checks  and  in- 
spect our  food  are  not  that  important. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  we  are 
just  caving  in  to  OMB  and  the  other 
body,  and  I  hope  that  we  oppose  it 
again.  I  think  it  is  in  our  best  interest 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  vote  "no." 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Brkaux]. 

(Mr.  BREAUX  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  the  amendment  that  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Gray  originally  was  objected  to 
incorporating  the  provisions  of  the 
previously  informally  agreed-to  pro- 
posal that  we  sent  to  the  other  body  as 
a  compromise  yesterday.  That  repre- 
sented the  last  vestige  of  our  effort  to 
keep  faith  with  the  reconciliation 
process  that  had  produced  a  confer- 
ence report  last  December. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  rehash 
In  detail  a  blow-by-blow  account  of  the 
events  that  have  taken  us  from  that 
promising  beginning  to  what  inevita- 
bly appears  to  be  the  end  of  the  road 
today.  Other  Members  will  likely  want 
to  express  their  views  on  some  of  the 
elements  of  that  amendment  now. 

I  would  note,  however,  that  all  of 
the  elements  of  this  amendment  from 
APDC,  unemployed-parent  provisions, 
to  the  section  19  amendments  to  the 
OCS  Lands  Act,  to  the  so-called  Buy 
American  provisions,  to  the  8(g)  provi- 
sions represent  additional  and  unilat- 
eral concessions  offered  by  the  House 
to  provisloru  of  the  conference  report 
that  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  last  December. 

Our  mistake  in  making  these  conces- 
sions was  that  we  thought  we  would  be 
negotiating  in  good  faith.  Our  mistake 
was  that  we  thought  we  were  negotiat- 
ing with  parties  in  the  other  body  who 
were  capable  of  making  independent 
judgments  on  Important  policy  and 
budgetary  decisions.  Our  mistake  was 
that  we  did  not  realize  that  the  bther 
body,  upon  receiving  a  thimibs  down 
from  the  Presidents  men  at  OMB, 
would  force  us  to  negotiate  with  a  gun 
to  our  head.  With  respect  to  the  8(g) 
we  previously  conceded,  in  House 
action  2  weeks  ago,  to  demands  of  the 
White  House  that  we  deny  coastal 
States  a  fair  and  equitable  division  of 
royalty  revenues  flowing  from  OCS 
leases  after  the  date  of  the  1978  law 
requiring  such  a  division,  when  those 
royalties  came  from  leases  issued  prior 
to  that  date. 

The  OMB  and  the  Senate  did  not 
think  that  even  this  concession  was 
sufficient  even  though  OMB  Director 
Miller  Indicated  that  this  would  meet 
his  objections  when  he  testified  before 
the  other  body  last  month.  The  OMB 
did  not  even  think  that  it  was  fair  and 
equitable  to  now  pay  the  States  what 
it  admits  is  currently  due  to  them, 
trftjring  10  percent  off  the  top  for  their 
own  purse  and  forcing  the  States  to 
wait  15  years  for  this  money. 

I  can  recognize  reality,  however.  I 
can  feel  the  cold  muole  of  that  veto 
gun  against  my  head  and  I  am  proud 
that  we  have  held  out  for  this  long 
even  though  some  were  telling  me  last 
year  to  accept  a  settlement  for  my 
State  that  represented  leas  than  one- 
third  of  what  we  have  In  this  package 
today. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  RosmrKOWua]. 

(Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI  aaked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

BCr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  expect  that  tonight  the  House  will 
ftTiaiiy  bring  to  an  end  the  long  debate 
over  the  1986  reconciliation  bill.  The 


conference  agreement  on  this  legisla- 
tion was  filed  on  December  19  of  last 
year.  For  i  months  we  have  been  send- 
ing this  conference  agreement,  with 
various  amendments,  back  and  forth 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
Frankly,  we  are  not  any  closer  tonight 
than  we  have  been  for  a  number  of 
weeks. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  is  im- 
portant legislation.  It  will  reduce  the 
deficit  by  about  $18  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  We  have  worked  hard  to 
resolve  the  Issues  that  are  in  disagree- 
ment because  we  need  these  savings, 
and  because  we  need  to  demonstrate 
to  the  American  public  that  we  are  ca- 
pable of  enacting  legislation  that  will 
address  the  serious  deficit  problem. 

Despite  the  Importance  of  this  bill.  I 
intend  to  vote  against  it  for  two  rea- 
sons. It  does  not  contain  the  extension 
of  the  AFDC  two-parent  family  pro- 
gram to  all  States  that  was  in  the 
House  bill  and  was  agreed  to  as  part  of 
the  original  conference  agreement. 
Also.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  right  to  single 
out  specific  States  or  other  geographi- 
cal regions  for  special  treatment  under 
our  national  entitlement  programs. 

Nevertheless,  the  House  will  work  its 
will  tonight  and.  as  I  said,  I  expect  we 
will  concur  in  the  latest  Senate 
amendment  and  send  this  legislation 
to  the  President. 
I  thank  the  Speaker. 
Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Iiir.  MooRil. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  like  we  are 
right  back  where  we  started  again.  It 
is  about  time  we  finished  this.  This  Is 
dragging  on.  When  we  leave  here 
today  we  do  not  come  back  until  after 
the  recess  and  then  we  have  some- 
thing like  a  week  or  a  week  and  a  half 
to  produce  a  budget  resolution  that 
meets  the  guidelines  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  So  things  are  getting  tighter 
and  closer.  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
House  again  what  is  separating  us 
from  the  other  body  in  this  version  is 
not  matters  of  money,  they  are  mat- 
ters of  policy  that  ought  to  be  brought 
up  at  another  time,  they  ought  to  be 
brought  up  in  legislation  dealing  with 
policy,  not  legislation  dealing  with 
spending  changes  to  try  to  save 
money. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  wise  for  us  on 
this  eve  of  recess  to  vote  down  again  a 
measvire  that  saves  $17  billion  for  this 
country,  savings  we  badly  need,  to 
begin  work  on  Oramm-Rudman. 

I  also  point  out  for  the  coastal 
States  that  this  means  another  delay 
and  continuing  to  trifle  with  an  agree- 
ment that  we  have  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  with  the  other  body  that 
would  put  to  rest  and  settle  this 
matter  onoe  and  for  all  paying  the  off- 
shore revenue  to  the  States  involved. 
AFDC  amendment  is  something  that 


ought  to  be  taken  up  again  at  another 
time.  This  will  cost  my  State  $12  mil- 
lion. This  amendment  will  cost  my 
State  $12  million  in  additional  expend- 
itures at  a  time  when  It  Is  running  a 
deficit  of  maybe  as  much  as  $600  mll- 
Uon. 

I  think  the  State  of  Louisiana  would 
appreciate  that  coming  up  at  another 
time,  a  time  when  we  have  time  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  that  and  debate  that 
separately  as  a  policy  change  rather 
than  trying  to  attach  it  to  this  spend- 
ing reduction  bill  on  the  Idea  that  we 
can  get  this  and  force  this  down  the 
President's  throat.  It  is  not  going  to 
work.  I  do  not  know  how  many  timet 
It  Is  going  to  take  for  the  other  body 
to  keep  rejecting  something  until  we 
finally  understand.  The  administra- 
tion has  made  it  clear  It  Is  not  going  to 
sign  something  like  tliat.  So  we  ought 
to  drop  It  and  get  on  with  the  buslneM 
of  saving  money  and  take  that  up  at 
another  time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  when  we  talk  about 
AFDC  unemployed-parent  program, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance and  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  had  full  hearings  on  this 
matter,  we  marked  that  bill  up  in  sub- 
committee, reported  It  to  the  full  com- 
mittee of  which  the  gentleman  Is  a 
member,  we  had  open  discussion  at 
full  committee  level.  We  reported  the 
bUl  out. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  hear  what  the  gen- 
tleman Is  saying.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  him.  But  we  have  the  tall  wag- 
ging the  dog. 

Quite  frankly  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Tennessee  who  has 
worked  so  hard  on  this  amendment, 
while  Ws  amendment  may  be  meritori- 
ous, bring  It  up  in  another  bill.  Do  not 
let  this  hold  up  a  $17  billion  savings  to 
the  entire  country  and  the  money  of 
these  coastal  States  involved.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  argue  this. 


D  1900 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield,  we 
worked  tirelessly  In  the  full  committee 
on  this  unemployed  parent  program. 
We  went  to  the  conference  committee 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  dlfferenoea 
with  the  Senate. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  it  is 
going  to  cost  his  State  $12  million. 
That  U  true.  But  on  the  moratoriuma, 
we  lift  the  sanctions  under  the  Medic- 
aid Program,  which  will  also  provide 
about  $17  million  additional  dollars  to 
the  SUte  of  Louisiana. 
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We  did  the  same  thing  for  Texas. 
We  tried  in  every  way  to  compromise 
with  the  conferees  in  the  Senate  side. 
We  gave  up  everything.  For  them  to 
come  back  now  at  the  11th  hour,  when 
we  are  about  to  leave  here  for  recess 
for  the  Easter  break,  to  tell  us  no,  no 
AFDC  UP  Program— our  President 
stood  right  in  this  well  in  his  SUte  of 
the  Union  Message,  and  he  talked 
about  the  profamily  piece.  He  talked 
about  welfare  reform. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  hear  the  gentleman. 
I  am  simply  saying  this  is  not  the  time 
to  fight  that  fight.  This  is  a  budget 
reconciliation  bUl.  It  is  not  a  bill  to  ad- 
dress AFE>C. 

iii.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues would  realize  at  this  point  the 
UP  Program  is  only  saying  that  the 
unemployed  parent  can  live  in  the 
household  and  be  a  part  of  the  family 
unit. 

Right  now.  under  current  law,  op- 
tions are  there  for  States  to  adopt  it, 
whereas  the  father  can  live  in  the 
home  and  keep  the  family  intact. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  take  a 
clear  message  from  the  President 
when  he  said  here  that  we  are  talking 
about  welfare  reform,  profamily,  in 
breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  see  fit  to  reject 
this  motion  that  is  before  the  House 
today  and  not  agree  with  what  the 
Senate  has  rammed  down  our  throats 
here  this  afternoon  in  saying  that  we 
ought  to  accept  this  reconciliation. 

I,  too,  would  agree  that  reconcilia- 
tion is  important,  but  it  is  not  that  im- 
portant when  we  have  gone  through 
the  legislative  process  to  add  the  un- 
employed parent  program  to  the  rec- 
onciliation bill.  We  have  gone  through 
the  subcommittee  level,  the  fuU  com- 
mittee level,  as  well  as  our  conferees 
on  the  Senate,  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences. We  gave  up  and  protected  Lou- 
isiana, Texas,  and  other  States,  We 
gave  up  everything  that  was  fair  that 
was  possible  to  give  up. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues  would 
say  no  to  this  motion  before  the  House 
today. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Boulter]. 

Idr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  to  concur 
with  the  Senate  amendments  on  rec- 
onciliation. There  are  a  lot  of  reasons 
for  my  support,  but  there  is  one  in 
particular  that  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

In  a  time  when  we  are  attempting  to 
reign  In  out  of  control  Federal  spend- 
ing and  get  our  fiscal  house  out  of  the 
red,  we  have  a  provision  in  the  House 
package  that  would  increase  the  size 


of  the  welfare  state,  bringing  more 
people  onto  the  welfare  rolls,  rather 
than  trying  to  reduce  those  numbers. 

This  change  would  cost  25  States  a 
total  of  $187.4  million  each  year— and 
would  cost  the  State  of  Texas  alone 
$23  million.  The  provision  would  man- 
date that  as  of  January  1,  1988.  States 
would  have  to  provide  AFDC  benefits 
to  two-parent  families  with  dependent 
children  in  which  the  principal  wage- 
earner  in  imemployed.  Participation  in 
the  two  parent  APIX:  Program  has 
historically  been  an  option  for  States. 
Many,  including  Texas,  opted  out  of 
participation.  Now  we  are  saying,  in 
the  House  passed  version— that  States 
must  participate.  Texas  must,  the  law 
says,  now  spend  as  much  as  $23  mil- 
lion on  a  program  it  has  chosen  not  to 
be  part  of. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  the  kind  of 
quality  control  on  welfare  that  the 
American  people  want.  In  fact,  it  is 
just  the  opposite.  The  Senate  amend- 
ments delete  this  unnecessary  provi- 
sion, returning  the  AFDC  Program  to 
its  original  state.  The  Senate  amend- 
ments leave  State's  rights  and  State 
decisions  where  they  belong— in  the 
SUte. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are 
trying— the  American  people  are  de- 
manding that  we  do— we  are  trying  to 
reduce  this  Nation's  deficit.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  shift  burdens 
onto  our  State  and  local  governments. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  be 
increasing  the  scope  of  our  welfare 
system. 

We  must  remember,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  are  trying  to  be  fiscally,  and 
socially,  responsible.  The  Senate 
amendments  do  a  far  better  job  of 
meeting  those  goals,  and  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Senate 
version. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panctta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
briefly,  the  issue  is  not  the  timing  on 
reconciliation  in  terms  of  savings. 
That  is  something  we  should  have 
passed  last  year.  I  would  say  that  I 
have  no  question  in  my  mind  that  ulti- 
mately we  will  pass  a  form  of  reconcili- 
ation bill. 

The  real  issue  here  is  the  integrity 
of  the  House  in  terms  of  the  House's 
position.  We  made  a  deal  with  the 
Senate.  We  basically  sat  down  and 
agreed  as  to  the  elements  that  would 
be  included  in  reconciliation. 

Instead,  now  in  a  bona  fide  offer 
that  the  House  has  made  to  the 
Senate,  it  is  Just  outrlghtly  rejected. 

So  the  question  is:  Is  the  House 
going  to  stand  for  its  position  at  this 
point?  That  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  stand  by  the  position  of  the 
House  if  we  are  to  truly  have  a  bar- 
gaining position,  not  only  in  this  rec- 


onciliation, but  in  reconciliation  bills 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jrield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  lUi.  Roemxr]. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  Chairman  for  yielding.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman, 
not  necessarily  for  what  we  got  today, 
but  for  what  the  gentleman  has  tried 
to  do  for  those  of  us  who  wanted  ele- 
ments that  we  did  not  get. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  thank 
my  colleagues.  John  BRXAinE,  Jkrbt 
HucKABT,  HsNSOH  MooRK.  for  the 
work  they  have  done  on  agriculture.  It 
could  have  been  a  lot  better,  but  I 
think  we  have  a  chance  now  to  help 
our  State  help  this  country  with  the 
deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  let  us  move  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  once  again  say  to  the 
Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  attempt 
to  have  us  a  good  bill  rather  than  the 
one  we  have. 

PARLIAMEHTART  IMQinST 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  side  has  the  right  to  close  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  has  the  op- 
portunity to  close  debate. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  make  one  closing  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  know 
what  the  issues  are.  We  have  been 
down  this  road  many  times.  I  think 
clearly  the  issue  from  my  perspective 
is  one  of  good  faith.  We  have  made 
many  offers;  the  Senate  has  rejected 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  particularly 
take  a  moment  to  thank  our  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  House  who  have 
worked  so  hard:  Chairman  Rostzn- 
KOWSKi  who  worked  tirelessly  in  this 
effort  to  bring  about  an  equitable  rec- 
onciliation process;  also  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaxtx]  who  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  idea  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  proposals 
that  were  included  In  the  House 
budget.  It  was  his  suggestion  that  led 
us  to  move  it  in  the  budget,  and  even- 
tually it  was  accepted  by  the  other 
body,  and  also  by  the  administration 
as  true  deficit  reduction.  So  the  gen- 
tleman is  to  be  congratulated  for  help- 
ing us  in  that  leadership. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Mr.  Bosco,  who 
worked  so  hard  to  get  the  other  body 
to  recognize  the  need  for  protection  of 
American  jobs  with  the  Buy  America. 
I  would  also  like  to  thank  Chairman 
William  Fors  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  who  worked 
to    protect    the    Federal    employees 


health  benefits,  which  the  other  body 
rejected.  I  want  to  thank,  of  course, 
subcommittee  Chairman  Howard 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  who  worked  to  try 
to  bring  some  real  profamily  Into  the 
welfare  system  that  we  heard  so  elo- 
quently talked  about  from  the  well  of 
this  House  during  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Bir.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  vote  against  the  motion  to 
concxir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, although  my  heart  tugs  at  the 
thought  of  not  being  able  to  debate 
this  another  week  and  at  another 
time,  may  I  strongly  suggest  a  "yes" 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Martin]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were  yeas  230,  nays 
164.  not  voting  50,  as  foUows: 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowbif 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Loeffler  for,  with  Mr.  Dymally 
agalnit. 

Messrs.  STARK.  SYNAR,  REID, 
JONES  of  Tennessee,  RINALDO  and 
DYSON  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii. 
WYDEN,  WHITTEN  and  McCLOS- 
KEY  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the 
record  to  reflect  that  I  voted  "no"  on 
H.R.  3128.  Savings  Is  not  a  question. 
The  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  House 
and  Senate  agreement,  which  was 
reached  in  December,  should  have 
been  met.  It  is  my  feeling  that  it 
shoiild  have  been. 

For  example,  the  AFDC  program 
called  for  a  Work  Pair  Program  which 
I  think  this  country  needs;  It  would 
have  been  a  good  start.  There  were 
other  problems  with  the  legislation, 
but  I  want  the  record  to  refiCct  that 
the  Issue  is  not  savings,  but  one  that 
we  should  have  followed,  as  the  House 
version  of  the  agreement. 

ODtXXAL  LCAVI 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  material  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  3128. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  so  for  the 
purpoM  of  using  the  request  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  unanimous 
consent,  should  I  not  have  that  oppor- 
tunity later  in  tWs  evening's  proceed- 
ings, to  Inquire  of  any  Member,  par- 
ticularly the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  if  he  Is  in  the  Chamber, 
and  or  any  other  Member  of  the  lead- 
ership as  to  why  this  House  has  decid- 
ed to  adjourn  for  17  days  and  forget 
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about  the  budget  process,  which  under 
Oramm-Rudman  requires  us  to  act  so 
that  the  Senate  can  act  by  April  15  on 
what  we  have  as  a  common  budget,  as 
required  by  that  act. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  anyone 
who  can  so  answer  the  question. 

The  SPEAKKK  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  wish 
to  respond? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  recess  schedule, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  has  been  an- 
nounced for  some  time.  It  was  planned 
that  the  schedule  would  take  effect 
early  next  week.  We  have  made  the 
decision  to  postpone  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  until 
the  week  that  we  return. 

There  is  no  scheduled  business  now 
from  this  point  forward  to  what  was 
the  schedule  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
Easter  recess  week. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  is  my 
intention  to  call  up  immediately  the 
recess  resolution. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  to 
inquire  again  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, does  the  gentleman  know  or 
have  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  House  Budget  Committee  intends 
to  meet  at  all  next  week  in  further- 
ance of  the  objective  of  being  able  to 
achieve  a  budget  resolution  in  agree- 
ment with  the  other  body  by  the  15th 
of  April? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  scheduled  meeting  of  the  Budget 
Committee  next  week. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Let  me  say.  I  will  with- 
draw my  objection  to  this  particular 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  a  vote  on 
whether  or  not  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  will  be  recognized  for  whatever 
parliamentary  request  or  demand  that 
the  rules  aUow. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman,  what  then  is  the  plan  of 
the  leadership  to  enable  this  House  to 
pass  a  budget  by  our  deadline  in  the 
bill  that  we  just  passed  by  April  15? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield,  we  are  recessed 
until  the  week  of  the  7th  of  April  if 
the  House  agrees  to  the  recess  resolu- 
tion. That  will,  of  course,  permit  a 
week's  time  between  that  date  and  the 
date  that  the  gentlewoman  mentions. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aorry.  I  cannot  hear  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield.  I  would  answer 
that  cne  resolution  will  provide  for  the 
House  to  stand  adjourned  until  April 


8,  1  week  before  the  deadline  of  the 
15th. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Can  I  have  the 
word  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton that  then  we  will  be  able  in  that 
week  to  reserve  the  time  that  we  need 
to  pass  a  budget  early  in  that  week  so 
that  it  can  go  to  conference  and  be  re- 
turned? 

I  believe  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  this  House  meet  its 
Gramm-Rudman  deadline  and  pass  a 
budget  out  of  conference  with  final 
action  by  April  15.  I  believe  that  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  our  credibility 
and  to  our  ability  to  implement  our  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  legislation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  our  intention. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.  Com.  Rb.  S04 


Penny 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  A  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3800 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bates]  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  3800.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REREFERRAL  OF  EXECUTIVE 
COMMUNICATION  2686  AND 
HJl.  4144  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION AND  COMMITTEE 
ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

lix.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Executive 
Communication  2686  and  H.R.  4144, 
both  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  be 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
FROM  TUESDAY,  MARCH  25, 
1986.  TO  TUESDAY,  APRIL  8, 
1986.  AND  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  SENATE  FROM  WEDNES- 
DAY, MARCH  26,  1986.  OR 
THURSDAY  BCARCH  27,  1986.  TO 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  8,  1986 

Bir.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privilege  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  304)  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 


Resolved  by  the  Houte  of  Repreaentativet 
(the  Senate  concurrlnffJ,  That  when  the 
House  adjounu  on  Tuesday.  March  25, 1086. 
and  that  when  the  Senate  adjouma  on 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1986.  or  or.  Thurs- 
day, March  27,  1986.  pursuant  to  k.  motion 
made  by  the  majority  leader,  or  his  desis- 
nee.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  they 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Tuesday,  April  8,  1986,  or  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  the  second  day  after  Members 
are  notified  to  reassemble  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  concurrent  resolution  which- 
ever occurs  first. 

SEC.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  after 
consultation  with  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  acting  Jointly,  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  respec- 
tively, to  reassemble  whenever.  In  their 
opinion,  the  public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  170.  nays 
158,  not  voting  106,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  67] 
TEAS— 170 


Akaka 

Dwyer 

lAPaice 

Alexander 

Dyson 

Lantoa 

Aspin 

Early 

Lehman  (CA) 

Barnard 

Lehman  (n<) 

Bame* 

English 

Lelaad 

BedeU 

Erdrelch 

LeTin(MI) 

Beilenaon 

EvanaCOi) 

LeTlne(CA) 

B«tnnett 

Pasio 

Bennan 

Pelthan 

Luken 

BevUl 

FUppo 

MacKay 

Bons 

Foley 

Manton 

Boland 

Pord(TN) 

Martlnea 

Bonior  (MI) 

Prank 

Matmi 

Bonker 

Proat 

Mavroules 

Bonkl 

Oaydoa 

MaooU 

Boaco 

Oeidenaon 

McCloakey 

Boucher 

ailcknan 

McDade 

Boxer 

OonaJes 

McHuch 

Bmoki 

Gordon 

Mica 

Burton  (CA) 

Oray(IL) 

Miller  (CA) 

Byron 

Ouarlni 

MIneU 

Chapman 

Moakley 

Cliappell 

Hayea 

Mollohan 

CofUio 

Hefner 

Montcomery 

Colllni 

Heftel 

Moody 

Conyen 

Hertel 

Morrison  (CT) 

Cooper 

Holt 

Murphy 

Coyne 

Howard 

Martha 

Daniel 

Hoyer 

Myen 

Darden 

Husbes 

Natcher 

DaM^hle 

JenkJns 

Nelson 

delaOana 

JODCS  (NO 

Nowak 

Delluma 

Jones  (OK) 

O'Brien 

Derrick 

JoneaCTN) 

Oakar 

Dicks 

Kantonki 

Obetstar 

DtnseU 

Kaptur 

Obey 

Dixon 

KUdee 

Olln 

Doanelly 

Ortis 

DorganCND) 

Kolter 

PanetU 

DurWn 

Kostmayer 

Pease 

PnoQ 
RataaU 
Rangel 
Ray 

RoMnaon 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkovakl 

RowlaiMKOA) 

RuaM 

Sabo 

Savace 

Scbeuer 


Anderson 

Anthony 

Appleiate 

Armey 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

BiUrakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boner  (TN) 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhOl 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Cbapple 

Cheney 

dinger 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Coulter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DavU 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Doman(CA) 

Duncan 

Kckert(NT) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Iteeraon 

PaweU 

Plelda 

Franklin 

Prenael 

Oallo 

Oekas 

Oingrich 


Selberllng 

Shelby 

Slkorakl 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snyder 

Solan 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggeti 

Stokea 

Stratton 

Studdi 

Swift 

Tbomaa  (OA) 

Torrea 

TorrieeUl 

NATS-1S8 

Green 

Oundeison 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerachmidt 

Hanaen 

Hendon 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnaon 

Kaalch 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

LewU(PL) 

Ugtatfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 


Towna 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Wbeat 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wllllans 

Wolpe 

Tates 

Tatroo 

Toung(AK) 

Touns  (MO) 


XIA) 
Leath(TZ) 
liplnakl 
Loeffler 


Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

McCain 

McCandleaa 

MoCoUum 

McEwen 

McKeman 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Neal 

Packard 

Petri 

Porter 

Regula 

Richardaon 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 


Rltter 

RoberU 

Roemer 

Rogera 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuetu 

Senaenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NB) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spenoe 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
SwindaU 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauain 
Traflcant 
Vlaeloaky 
Vueanovlch 
Walker 
Weber 
Wiae 
Wolf 
WorUey 
Wyden 
Young  (ni) 
Zachau 


NOT  VOTINO-lOe 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Andrew* 

Ammmlo 

Archer 

Atkins 

AuColn 


Biaggl 

Breaux 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Carr 

Chandler 

Clay 

Crookett 

DftckliMoii 

DioOuartfl 


Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dymally 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (lA) 

FaaoeU 

Fiedler 

Fish 

norio 

PoglletU 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Goodllng 


Gradison 

Gray  (PA) 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

HaU(OH) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Henry 

Hllli* 

HortoQ 

Hutto 

Jacob* 

Jeffords 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

KenneUy 


XdUndlne 
Markey 

MeCurdy 

MoGrath 

McKlnney 

MltcheU 

MoUnari 

Monaon 

Moore 

Nichols 

NIelson 


Owen* 
Oxley 
Parri* 
Pashayan 
Pickle 
Pur*eU 
Qulllen 
Ro*e 
Roybal 
Schulae 
Schumer 
Sharp 
Shaw 
SIsisky 
Skelton 
Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 


Stark 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Traxler 

VanderJagt 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whiteburst 

Whittaker 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wright 

Wylie 


his 


D  1950 

Mr.    RICHARDSON    changed 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The    result    of   the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


Kolbe 


CORRECTING  ENROLLMENT  OF 
H.R.  3128.  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  conctirrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  305),  to  make 
technical  corrections  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  H.R.  3128. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not 
object,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to 
take  a  minute  to  explain  to  the  House 
what  these  provisions  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
the  technical  changes  at  this  time  be- 
cause adequate  notice  was  not  given 
for  their  inclusion  when  the  House 
last  passed  H.R.  3128. 

The  changes  have  been  agreed  to  by 
the  majority  and  minority  on  the  two 
committees  of  jurisdiction— the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  changes  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  administration  of 
the  ERISA  title  IV  termination  insur- 
ance program  Inasmuch  as- 
First,  they  include  transition  rules 
and  other  adjustments  to  ease  burdens 
on  employers  and  the  PBGC  which 
otherwise  would  arise  from  the  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986.  effective  date  of  the  legis- 
lation—for example  employers  who 
have  already  filed  notices  of  intent  to 
terminate  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  withdraw  their  notice,  file  for  a  dis- 
tress termination,  or  fully  fund  their 
plan  for  vested  benefits; 

Second,  they  Include  a  number  of 
technical  and  clarifying  changes  rec- 
ommended and  considered  necessary 


by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration; and 

Third,  they  Include  corrections  to 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  cross-refer- 
ence errors  which  could  otherwise  lead 
to  confusion^ 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Under  my  reserva- 
tion. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mitmesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
technical  amendments  have  been  chas- 
ing H.R.  3128  for  a  number  of  months, 
as  It  ricocheted  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  with  the  Senate 
amendment  and  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment.  There  has  been  no  sub- 
stantive argumentation:  it  is  simply 
that  politically  this  little  41 -page  book 
of  technical  amendments  has  not 
caught  up  with  the  reconciliation  bill. 
I  would  like  to  add,  under  the  gentle- 
man's reservation,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  amendments  which  are  contained 
in  the  reconciliation  bill  have  no  busi- 
ness being  in  there  in  the  first  place. 
They  are  substantive  law  which  was 
added  whimsically  because  somebody 
decided  that  H.R.  3128  was  a  conven- 
ient vehicle.  Maybe  tonight  those 
people  will  be  proved  right. 

The  problem  with  them  Is  while 
they  attempt  to  shore  up  BBGC  and 
the  fund,  they  are  inevitably  going  to 
cause  pension  plans  not  to  be  formed 
by  new  entrants.  Inevitably  through 
the  years,  this  means  less  coverage  for 
less  Individuals  in  the  United  SUtes. 

What  went  forward  in  H.R.  3128  was 
very  unwise  legislation.  What  foUows 
here  in  this  41-page  package  is  some 
necessary  language  to  clean  up  some 
of  the  technical  difficulties.  It  does 
not  relieve  the  deep  substantive  diffi- 
culties of  that  legislation. 

Mr,  HAYES,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  by  OMB 
and  Is  accepUble  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.    BARTLETT,    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  concxirrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  CoH.  Rn.  906 
Retolved  by  the  Houte  of  Repretentativm 
(the  SenaU  concurringJ.  That,  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  8138)  to  make 
changes  in  spending  and  revenue  provisions 
for  purposes  of  deficit  reduction  and  pro- 
gram Improvement,  consistent  with  the 
budret  proceai,  the  Clerk  of  the  Houae  of 
RepreaenUtlvei  ahall  make  the  following 
corrections: 

(DSbction  11001  -In  section  11001  of  the 
bill,  strike  out  "1985"  and  Inaert  In  lieu 
thereof  "1986". 

(2)  Sicnoii  11003(c).-In  seeUon  llOOKe) 
of  the  bill,  strike  out  "Act"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "title". 
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(3)  Sbctior  11004.— In  section  11004  of  the 
bUl- 

(A)  In  section  4001(aK2KB)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (hereinafter  In  this  resolution  referred 
to  as  "ERISA"),  as  proposed  to  be  amended, 
strike  out  "affiliated  ?roup  '  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "controlled 
group,  and": 

(B)  in  section  4001(aK13HA)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  added,  insert  ",  in  connection 
with  such  plan,"  after  "responsible"; 

(C)  in  secUon  4001<aX14KB)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  added,  strike  out  "section 
414(c)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  section  414": 

(D)  in  section  4001(aHlS)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  added,  strike  out  ",  except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this 
title, ': 

(E)  in  section  4001(aK17KB)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  added,  strike  out  "as  of  such 
(]ate"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(as  of  such 
date)": 

(F)  in  section  4001(a)(18)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  added,  strike  out  "of"  the 
fourth  place  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (A) 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "to",  and  strike 
out  "as  of  such  date"  in  subparagraph  (B) 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(as  of  such 
date)";  and 

(G)  in  section  4001(aH19)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  added,  strike  out  "of  the 
fifth  place  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (A) 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "to",  and  Insert 
"reoulred  to  be"  after  "are"  in  subpara- 
graph (B). 

(4)  Sbction  11004(b).— In  section  11004(b) 
of  the  blll- 

(A)  strike  out  "paragraphs"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph";  and 

(B)  strike  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section  4001(b)  of  ERISA,  as  proposed  to  be 
added,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subtitle  E— 
"(A)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
title E,  contributions  or  other  payments 
shall  be  considered  made  under  a  plan  for  a 
plan  year  if  they  are  made  within  the  period 
prescribed  under  section  412(0(10)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (determined, 
in  the  case  of  a  terminated  plan,  as  if  the 
plan  had  continued  beyond  the  termination 
date),  and 

"(B)  the  term  'Secretary  of  the  Treasury' 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
such  Secretary's  delegate.". 

(5)  Sxcnoic  11005(c)— In  section  11005(c>— 

(A)  redesignate  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10)  as 
paragraphs  (10)  and  (11),  respectively; 

(B)  Insert  after  paragraph  (8)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  (8)  the  following  new 
paragraph  (9): 

(9)  Subsection  (fK4KC)  of  section  4022A 
(29  n.S.C.   1322a(fK4XC))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out   "concurrent"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Joint ". 
and 

(C)  Insert  after  paragraph  (11)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraph  (12): 

(12)  Subsection  (g)(4)(D)  of  section  4022A 
(39  n.S.C.  1323a(gK4KD)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "concurrent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Joint". 

(6)  Sktioh  110O5.-In  aecUon  llOOS  of  the 
bill,  add  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

(e)  TKAHarnoMAL  Rtax.— 

(1)  Noncx  or  nxMiuu  nfcaxAsx.— Not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Pension  Benefit 
Ouaranty  Corporation  shall  send  a  notice  to 
the  plan  adminlatrator  of  each  single-em- 


ployer plan  affected  by  the  premium  in- 
crease established  by  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)(1).  Such  notice  shall  de- 
scribe such  increase  and  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Dm  DATE  FOR  imP/US  PREMIUlfS.- With 

respect  to  any  plan  year  beginning  during 
the  period  beginning  on  January  1,  1986, 
and  ending  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  any  unpaid  amount  of 
such  premium  increase  shall  be  due  and 
payable  no  later  than  the  earlier  of  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
or  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
notice  required  by  paragraph  (1)  is  sent, 
except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  amount  of 
the  premium  increase  established  under  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (aKl)  be 
due  and  payable  for  a  plan  year  earlier  than 
the  date  on  which  premiums  for  the  plan 
would  have  been  due  for  such  plan  year  had 
this  Act  not  been  enacted. 

(3)  ENroRCEMEifT.— For  purposes  of  en- 
forcement, the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  be  considered  to  be  require- 
ments of  sections  4006  and  4007  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (29  U.S.C.  1306  and  1307). 

(7)  Section  11006(a).— In  section  11006(a) 
of  the  bill,  in  section  204(h)  of  EKISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  added— 

(A)  strike  out  '"on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Single-Employer  Pension 
Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1985";  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2),  strike  out  "under 
the  plan  who  is  a  beneficiary  of  a  deceased 
participant  or". 

(8)  Section  11006(b).— In  section  11006(b) 
of  the  bill,  strike  out  "the  date  described  in 
section  11019(a)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1,  1986,  except  that,  in  the  case  of 
plan  amendments  adopted  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986,  and  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  requirements  of 
section  204(h)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (as  added  by 
this  section)  shall  be  treated  as  met  if  the 
written  notice  required  under  such  section 
204(h)  is  provided  before  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act". 

(9)  Section  11007(a).— In  section  11007(a) 
of  the  bill,  in  section  4041(a)(2)  of  ERISA, 
as  proposed  to  be  amended,  strike  out  "plan 
termination  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "standard  termination 
under  subsection  (b)  or  a  distress  termina- 
tion under  subsection  (c)",  and  insert  ""of" 
after  "case". 

(10)  Section  11008(a).— In  section  11008(a) 
of  the  blll- 

(A)  in  section  4041(bK3KA)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  amended,  strike  out  "the  ter- 
mination date  proposed  In  the  notice"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  date  on  which  the 
notice  of  intent  to  terminate  Is",  and  in 
clause  (111),  strike  out  '"is"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "are": 

(B)  in  section  4041(b)(2)(B)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  amended,  strike  out  "At  the 
time"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "No  later 
than  the  date  on  which ",  and  in  clause  (1), 
strike  out  "",  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
normal  form  of  benefits  under  the  plan." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  the  benefit 
form  on  the  basis  of  which  such  amount  is 
determined"; 

(C)  in  section  4041(bK2KCKi)  of  ERISA, 
as  propooed  to  be  amended,  strike  out  "pro- 
vide the  plan  administrator  with  a  notice  of 
noncompliance"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Issue  a  notice  of  noncompliance  to  the  plan 
administrator",  and  in  subclause  (I),  strike 
out  "the  requirements  of  subsection  (aK2) 
and  nibparagrapba  (A)  and  (B)  have"  and 


insert  in  lieu  thereof  "any  requirement  of 
subsection  (aK2)  or  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
has": 

(D)  In  section  4041(bK3)<A)  of  ERISA,  aa 
proposed  to  be  amended,  strike  out  "the  ter- 
mination of  the  plan"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  standard  termination  of  the 
plan  under  this  subsection",  and  in  clauses 
(1)  and  (11).  strike  out  "are  allocated"  each 
place  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"are  required  to  be  allocated":  and 

(E)  in  section  4041(bK3KB)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  amended,  strike  out  "the  ter- 
mination of  the  plan"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "'the  standard  termination  of  the 
plan  under  this  subsection",  and  strike  out 
"'are  allocated"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"are  required  to  be  allocated". 

(11)  Section  11008(b).-In  section  11008  of 
the  bill,  strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  CoNPoRMiNG  Amendment.— Section 
4041(f)  (29  U.S.C.1341(f))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Limitation  on  the  Conversion  op  a 
Depined  Benepit  Plan  to  a  Depined  Contri- 
bution Plan.— The  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  a  plan  which  causes  the  plant  to 
become  a  plan  described  in  section 
4021(bKl)  constitutes  a  termination  of  the 
plan.  Such  as  amendment  may  take  effect 
only  after  the  plan  satisfies  the  require- 
ments for  standard  termination  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  distress  termination  under 
subsection  (c).". 

(12)  Section  11008(c).— In  section  11008(c) 
of  the  bill,  strike  out  "May  1,  1986."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '120  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.". 

(13)  Section  11008(d).— In  section 
11008(d)  of  the  bill,  strike  out  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  (1)  and  (2): 

(1)  Requirements  to  be  met  bepore  pimal 
distribution  op  assets.— In  the  case  of  the 
termination  of  a  single-employer  plan  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to 
which  the  amount  payable  to  the  employer 
pursiiant  to  section  4044(d)  exceeds 
$1,000,000  (determined  as  of  the  proposed 
date  of  final  distribution  of  assets),  the  final 
distribution  of  assets  pursuant  to  such  ter- 
mination may  not  occur  unless  the  Pension 
Benefit  Ouaranty  Corporation— 

(A)  determines  that  the  assets  of  the  plan 
are  sufficient  for  benefit  cocimitments 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  4041(d)(1)  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
11007))  under  the  plan,  and 

(B)  issues  to  the  plan  administrator  a  writ- 
ten notice  setting  forth  the  determination 
described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  Plans  to  which  subsection  applies.— 
A  single-employer  plan  is  described  in  this 
paragraph  if— 

(A)  the  plan  administrator  has  filed  a 
notice  of  intent  to  terminate  with  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Ouaranty  Corporation,  and— 

(I)  the  fUlng  was  inade  before  January  1, 
1986,  and  the  Corporation  has  not  issued  a 
notice  of  sufficiency  for  such  plan  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

(II)  the  filing  is  made  on  or  after  January 
1,  1986.  and  before  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  the  Corpora- 
tion has  not  Issued  a  notice  of  sufficiency 
for  such  plan  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  of  the  persons  who  are  (as  of  the  ter- 
mination date)  participants  in  the  plan,  the 
lesser  of  10  percent  or  200  have  filed  com- 
plaints with  the  Corporation  regarding  such 
termination- 


CD  In  the  case  of  plana  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (AXi),  before  15  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

(11)  In  any  other  case,  before  the  later  of 
15  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  45  days  after  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  such  notice. 

(4)  Section  1100$<dK4KA).-In  section 
11008(dK4)(A)  of  the  bill,  strike  out  "para- 
graph (IMC)"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"paragraph  (1KB)". 

(16)  Section  il008(dK4HB)-ln  section 
11008(dK4)(B)  of  the  bUl,  strike  out  '"The 
preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  (except  in  the  case  of  an  acquisi- 
tion takeover,  or  leveraged  buyout)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  in  th"  case  of 
an  acquUltion,  takeover,  or  leveraged 
buyout,  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply",  and  strike  out  "it 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  contributing 

TwTsicTioN  I1009(a).-In  section  11009(a) 
of  the  bill-  _  ,     ,, 

(A)  strike  out  "title)"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "'Act)";  ,  .™,„. 

(B)  in  section  4041(cK2KA)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  amended,  strike  out  "the  ter- 
mination date  proposed  in  the  notice  of 
Intent  to  terminate  provided"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  date  on  which  the  notice 
of  Intent  to  terminate  is  provided ",  and 
strike  out  "is"  in  clause  (Iv)  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  ""are";  ^  ..,„,„. 

(C)  In  section  4041(cM2XB)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  amended.  Insert  "(as  of  the 
termination  date)"  after  ""each  person  who 
is",  strike  out  ""it"  in  clause  (1)(I)  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "such  person",  strike  out  "It" 
in  clause  (U)(I)  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"such  person",  and  insert  "to  such  person' 
after  "unreasonably  burdensome"  In  cUuse 

<UiX">'  .  ,™,,o. 

(D)  In  section  4041(cK2KC)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  amended,  strike  out  the  last 

sentence:  ,„.,,»-. 

(E)  in  section  4041(cK3KA)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  amended,  strike  out  "wheth- 
er" each  place  it  appears  in  clauses  (1)  and 
(U)  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "that"; 

(F)  in  section  4041(c)(3KB)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  amended— 

(1)  strike  out  "In  the  manner  described  in 
subsection  (b)(3),  and"  In  clause  (1)  and 
Insert  to  Ueu  thereof  ",  and  make  certifica- 
tion to  the  corporation  with  respect  to  such 
distribution,  in  the  manner  described  in  sub- 
section (bK3),  and  shaU"; 

(U)  strike  out  "that  the  plan  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  benefit  commltmenU  (or"  in  cUuse 
(U)  strike  out  "it)"  to  clause  (U)  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "it",  strike  out  "whether"  in 
cUuse  (U)  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "that". 
Insert  after  "subsection  (bK3),"  In  clause 
(UKI)  the  foUowinr-  "make  certification  to 
the  corporation  that  the  distribution  has  oc- 
curred, and  take  such  actions  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  termination  of 
the  plan,";  and  »      «, 

(Ul)  strike  out  "that  the  plan  U  not  lufft- 
clent  for  guaranteed  beneflU  (or"  in  cUuae 
(Ul),  strike  out  "it)"  in  cUuse  (Ul)  and  Insert 
to  Ueu  thereof  "it ".  and  strike  out  'wheth- 
er" In  cUuse  (Ul)  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"that": 

(O)  to  section  4041(cX8XC)  of  ERISA,  as 
propo«d  to  be  amended,  strike  out  cUuses 
(I)  and  (U)  and  Insert  to  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: __^__ 

"(1)  FmriHo  WITH  uspkt  to  nKBTtcou- 
mmEim  which  a«i  hot  ouAiuumB)  imi- 
rrrt.— If.  after  the  plan  administrator  has 
begun  to  terminate  the  plan  as  authoriaed 
under  subpMmgraph  (BXl).  the  plan  admin- 


istrator f  tads  that  the  plan  Is  unable,  or  wlU 
be  unable,  to  pay  benefit  commitments 
which  are  not  benefits  guaranteed  by  the 
corporation  under  section  4022,  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  corporation  of 
such  ftadlng  as  soon  as  practicable  thereaf- 
ter. If  the  corporation  concurs  in  the  ftad- 
lng of  the  plan  admtaistrator  (or  the  corpo- 
ration itself  makes  such  a  ftadlng)  the  cor- 
poration shall  take  the  actions  set  forth  to 
subparagraph  (B)(iiXII)  relating  to  the 
trust  esUbliahed  for  purposes  of  section 
4049.  

"(U)  FlHDlHO  WITH  RESPECT  TO  OUARANTEED 

BEKmT8.-If.  after  the  plan  administrator 
has  begun  to  terminate  the  plan  as  author- 
ized by  subparagraph  (B)(1)  or  (11),  the  plan 
administrator  ftads  that  the  plan  U  unable, 
or  will  be  unable,  to  pay  all  beneflu  under 
the  plan  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  corpo- 
ration under  section  4022.  the  plan  admtaU- 
tretor  shall  notify  the  corporation  of  such 
ftadtag  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter.  If 
the  corporation  concurs  ta  the  ftadlng  of 
the  plan  admtaUtrator  (or  the  corporation 
Itself  makes  such  a  finding),  the  corporation 
shall  institute  appropriate  proceedtags 
under  section  4042. 


and 

(H)  ta  section  4041(cM3)  of  ERISA,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended,  strike  out  subpara- 
graph (D)  and  Insert  to  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtar 

"(D)  ADMINISTHATIOW  OP  THE  PLAM  DOmiKO 

interim  period.—  ^    .  ,  .    .. 

"(1)  In  okhkral.— The  plan  admtolatrator 

shaU—  ,    ,         ,,,, 

"(I)  meet  the  requirements  of  clause  (11) 
for  the  period  commenctag  on  the  date  on 
which  the  plan  administrator  provides  a 
notice  of  distress  termination  to  the  corpo- 
ration under  subaectlon  (a)(2)  and  endtag  on 
the  date  on  which  the  plan  administrator 
receives  notification  from  the  corporation  of 
Its  determinations  under  subparagraph  (A), 

Mid  .    ,  ,ii» 

"(II)  meet  the  requlremenU  of  clause  (11) 
commencing  on  the  date  on  which  the  plan 
administrator  or  the  corporation  makes  a 
ftadlng  under  subparagraph  (C)(U), 

"(U)  RMtrauMnrrs.- The  requirement*  of 
this  clause  are  met  by  the  plan  admtolatra- 
tor If  the  plan  administrator— 

"(I)  refrains  from  dUtributing  aaseU  or 
taking  any  other  actions  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  termination  of  this  subsection, 

"(U)  pays  benefiU  attribuUble  to  employ- 
er contributions,  other  than  death  benefiU. 
only  ta  the  form  of  an  annuity, 

"(III)  does  not  use  plan  assets  to  purchase 
Irrevocable  commltmenU  to  provide  benefiU 
from  an  Insurer,  and 

"(IV)  oonttouea  to  pay  aU  benefit  commlt- 
menU under  the  plan,  but,  commencing  on 
the  proposed  termination  date,  Umlu  the 
payment  of  benefiU  under  the  plan  to  thoae 
benefiU  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  corpo- 
ration under  section  4023  or  to  which  useU 
are  required  to  be  aUocated  under  secUon 
4044. 

In  the  event  the  plan  administrator  Is  later 
determtoed  not  to  have  met  the  requtfe- 
menU  for  distress  termination,  any  benefiU 
which  are  not  paid  solely  by  reason  of  com- 
pUance  with  subclause  (IV)  shaU  be  due  and 
payable  Immediately  (together  with  tater- 
est,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  ta  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  corporation).". 

(17)  Sktioii  I100»(b).-In  secUon 
11009(b)  of  the  bUl.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  to  Ueu  thereof  "title". 

(18)  Skjtioii  ll010(aXl).-In  aecUon 
I10l0<axi)  of  the  bUl.  strike  out  subpar*- 


graph  (B)  and  Insert  to  Ueu  tb«rMf  the  (ol- 

lowlnr  .    . 

(B)  by  inserting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
matter  foUowtog  paragraph  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  corporaUon  shaU  as 
soon  as  practicable  InaUtute  proceedtosi 
under  this  section  to  terminate  a  single-em- 
ployer plan  whenever  the  corporation  deter- 
mtoes  that  the  plan  does  not  have  asseU 
available  to  pay  benefiU  which  are  ctirrent- 
ly  due  under  the  terms  of  the  plan.". 

(19)  Section  11010(aX2XA).— In  secUon 
11010(aH2)(A)  of  the  bUl,  strike  out  "court". 

(20)  Section  11010(aK2KB).-In  secUon 
11010(a)(2KB)  of  the  biU.  strike  out  "It 
may."  and  Insert  ta  lieu  thereof  "has  deter- 
mtaed ",  strike  out   "court ",  and  strike  out 

"(Whether"    and    aU    that    foUows    down 
through  "ShaU,". 

(21)  Section  11010(b).-In  section  11010  of 
the  bUl,  Insert  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(b)  Establishment  op  Sktion  4049 
Trust.— Section  4042  is  further  amended  by 
addtag  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtag  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  In  any  case  ta  which  a  plan  Is  termi- 
nated under  this  section  ta  a  ♦.erminaUon 
proceeding  Initiated  by  the  corporation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  the  corporation 
shall  establish  a  separate  trust  ta  connec- 
tion with  the  plan  for  purposes  of  secUon 
4049.  unless  the  corporation  determtaes 
that  all  benefit  commltmenU  under  the 
plan  are  beneflu  g\iaranteed  by  the  corpo- 
ration under  section  4022  or  that  there  U  no 
amount  of  unfunded  benefit  commltmenU 
under  the  plan.". 

(22)  Section  11011(a).-In  section  11011(a) 
of  the  bill,  strUte  out  "(a)  Liaiiutt"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  "foUowtag:"  and 
tasert  ta  lieu  thereof  the  foUowtag: 

(a)  LiABiLrrY  por  Distress  Terminatioih 
and  Terminations  by  the  Corporation.— 
Section  4062  (39  U.8.C.  1862)  U  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (f):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  so  much  as  precedes 
subsection  (f)  (as  redesignated)  and  Insert- 
tag  ta  lieu  thereof  the  foUowtag: 

(23)  Section  11011(a).-In  section  UOlKa) 
of  the  bUl,  ta  secUon  40e2(a)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  amended,  tasert  a  comma 
after  "corporation"  ta  paragraph  (1),  Insert 
""or  section  4042(1)"  after  "or  (Ul)"  to  para- 
graph (2).  and  strike  out  "referred  to  to  sec- 
tion 4042(dKlKB)"  ta  paragraph  (8)  and 
tasert  ta  Ueu  thereof  "appotated  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c>  of  section  4042,". 

(34)  Section  110ll(a).-In  section  11011(a) 
of  the  bUl,  sulke  out  section  4063(b)  of 
ERISA,  as  proposed  to  be  amended,  and 
Insert  ta  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowtar 

"(b)  LIAIIUTT  TO  THE  CORPORATION.— 
"(1)   AMOUNT  OP  UAlILITr.- 

"(A)  In  oeneral.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  liabUity  to  the  corpo- 
raUon of  a  person  described  to  lubaection 
(a)  shall  consist  ol  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  leaser  of- 

"'(I)  the  total  amount  of  imXunded  guaran- 
teed benefiU  (as  of  the  termlnaUon  date)  of 
aU  partlclpanu  and  beneficiaries  under  the 

plan,  or  .. 

"(ID  80  percent  of  the  ooUecUve  net  worth 
of  aU  persons  described  to  nibaecUon  (a), 

and 

"(1)  the  excess  (if  any)  of-       ^    _,^  ^  . 

"(1)  78  percent  of  the  amount  described  in 
dauae  (IXI),  over 

"(ID    the   amount   deaeribed    to    dauM 

(ixn), 
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tocether  with  Interest  (at  a  reasonable  rate) 
calculated  from  the  termination  date  in  ac- 
cordance with  reculaUons  prescribed  by  the 
corporation. 

"(B)  SraciAi,  bulk  di  cask  or  sxrBsnoKirr 
oreuFncmiCT.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  in  any  case  described  in  section 
4041(cK3KCXU).  actuarial  present  values 
shall  be  determined  as  of  the  date  of  the 
notice  to  the  corporation  (or  the  finding  by 
the  corporation)  described  in  such  section. 

"(2)  PlTlfXlrT  OF  LlABnjTT.— 

"(A)  In  cnoaAU— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  liability  to  the  corpo- 
ration under  this  subsection  shall  be  due 
and  payable  to  the  corporation  as  of  the  ter- 
mination date,  in  cash  or  securities  accepta- 
ble to  the  corporation. 

"(B)  Spscial  HtJLE.— Payment  of  the  liabil- 
ity under  paragraph  (IKAKli)  shall  be  made 
under  commercially  reasonable  terms  pre- 
scribed by  the  corporation.  The  parties  in- 
volved shall  make  a  reasonable  effort  to 
reach  agreement  on  such  conunerciaUy  rea- 
sonable terms.  Any  such  terms  prescribed 
by  the  corporation  shall  provide  for  deferral 
of  50  percent  of  any  amount  of  liability  oth- 
erwise payable  for  any  year  under  this  sub- 
paragraph if  a  person  subject  to  such  liabil- 
ity demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
cortmratlon  that  no  person  subject  to  such 
liability  has  any  individual  pre-tax  profits 
(or  such  person's  fiscal  year  ending  during 
such  year. 

"(3)  ALTBUtATivx  iuumtcmiji  iv —The  cor- 
poration and  any  person  liable  under  this 
section  may  agree  to  alternative  arrange- 
ments for  the  satisfacton  of  liability  to  the 
corporation  under  this  subsection. 

(25)  SccnoH  11011(a).— In  section  11011(a) 
of  the  bill,  strike  out  section  4062(c)  of 
ERISA,  as  proposed  to  be  amended,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■•(c)  LiABnjTY  TO  Sbctioh  4049  TausT.— 
"(1)  Amoukt  or  LiABnmr.— 
"(A)  In  cmxRAL.- In  any  case  in  which 
there  is  an  outstanding  amount  of  benefit 
commitments  under  a  plan  terminated 
uiHier  section  4041(c)  or  4042,  a  person  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to 
liability  under  this  subsection  to  the  trust 
established  under  section  4041(cX3KB)  (ii) 
or  (ill)  or  section  4042(1)  in  connection  with 
the  terminated  plan.  Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  liability  of  such 
person  under  this  subsection  shall  consist  of 
the  leaser  of — 

"(i)  75  percent  of  the  total  outstanding 
amount  of  benefit  commitments  under  the 
plan,  or 

"(11)  15  percent  of  the  actuarial  present 
value  (determined  as  of  the  termination 
date  on  the  basis  of  assumptions  prescribed 
by  the  corporation  for  purposes  of  section 
4044)  of  rJl  benefit  commitments  under  the 
plan. 

"(B)  SraciAi.  Kuu  ni  cask  or  STTSSKQUDrr 
DfSTvnciiiKrr.— Por  puri>08es  of  subpara- 
gnph  (A)— 

"(i)  PLam  nsumcmrr  roa  ouASAimiD 
BDncrm.— In  any  case  described  in  section 
4041(cX3KCHU),  actuarial  present  values 
shall  be  determined  an  of  the  date  of  the 
notice  to  the  corporation  (or  the  finding  by 
the  corporation)  described  in  such  section. 

"(11)  PiAiis  surricLDrr  roa  ODAaAjmsD 
■Dnrm  strr  insiirpicixirT  roa  amsriT  om- 
TUDfBrr.— In  any  case  described  in  section 
4Ml(cX3KCHl)  but  not  described  in  secUon 
4041(cX3XCXii),  actuarial  present  values 
shall  be  determined  as  of  the  date  on  which 
the  final  distribution  of  assets  is  completed. 
"(2)  PATimrr  or  Liasiutt.— 
"(A)  OnnBAL  RULE.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  tn  this  paragraph,  payment  of  a 


person's  liability  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  for  liability  payment  years  under 
commercially  reasonable  terms  prescrilied 
by  the  fiduciary  designated  by  the  corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  section  4049<bKlXA).  Such 
fiduciary  and  the  liable  persons  assessed  li- 
ability under  this  subsection  shall  make  a 
reasonable  ef'ort  to  reach  agreement  on 
such  commercially  reasonable  terms. 

"(B)  Spkcial  rulb  roR  piars  wttb  u>w 
AMOtnrrs  or  liabiuty.- In  any  case  In  which 
the  amount  described  in  paragraph  (IXA)  is 
less  than  $100,000.  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  satisfied  by  payment 
of  such  liability  over  10  liabUity  payment 
years  in  equal  annual  installments  (with  in- 
terest at  the  rate  determined  under  section 
M21(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954).  The  corporation  may,  by  regiilation, 
increase  the  dollar  amount  referred  to  in 
this  subparagraph  as  it  determines  appro- 
priate, taking  into  account  reasonable  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  trusts  established 
under  section  4041(cX3XBXii)  or  (ill)  or  sec- 
tion 4042(1). 

"(C)  DsrsRaAL  or  PAYMXirrs.— The  terms 
for  payment  provided  for  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  shall  also  provide  for  defer- 
ral of  75  pwrcent  of  any  amount  of  liability 
otherwise  payable  for  any  liability  payment 
year  if  a  person  subject  to  such  liability 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cor- 
poration that  no  person  subject  to  such  li- 
ability has  any  individual  pre-tax  profits  for 
such  person's  fiscal  year  ending  during  such 
year.  The  amount  of  liability  so  deferred  is 
payable  only  after  payment  in  full  of  any 
amount  of  liability  under  subsection  (b)  in 
connection  with  the  termination  of  the 
same  plan  which  has  been  deferred  pursu- 
ant to  terms  provided  for  under  subsection 
(bX2XB), 

(26)SicnoN  11011(a).— In  section  11011(a) 
of  the  biU.  In  secUon  4062(d)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  amended,  strike  out  "re- 
ferred to  in  section  4042(dKlXB)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  'appointed  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  of  section  4042"  and  in  the 
matter  following  paragraph  (3),  insert  "(at  a 
reasonable  rate)  calculated  from  the  termi- 
nation date  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  corporation"  after  "inter- 
est". 

(27)  Sbctioh  11011(a).— In  section  11011(a) 
of  the  bill,  in  secUon  4062(eX3)  of  ERISA, 
as  proposed  to  be  amended,  strike  out 
"begins"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ends". 

(28)  SKnoH  11011(b).— In  section 
11011(b)  of  the  bill,  strike  out  "SubsecUon 
(e)  of  section  4062"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "Subsection  (f)  of  section  4062  (as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (aXl))"  and  strike  out 
"(e)"  the  second  place  It  appears  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

(29)  SicTiON  110Il(cX2).— In  secUon 
11011(cX2)  of  the  bill,  in  section  404(gX4)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  added,  strike  out  Any"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "For  purposes  of  this 
subsecUon,  any",  and  strike  out  "the  date 
described  in  section  11019(a)  of  the  Single- 
Employer  Pension  Plan  AmendmenU  Act  of 
1985"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Single-Employer  Pen- 
sion Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1986". 

(30)  Sbctiok  11011(cX3)— In  secUon 
11011(0)93)  of  the  bill,  strike  out  "the  date 
described  in  section  11019(a)"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "January  1, 1986.". 

(31)  Sbctioh  11012(a>-In  aecUon  11012(a) 
of  the  bill,  in  section  4049(a)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  added,  strike  out  the  last 
sentence  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


The  trust  shaU  be  maintained  for  such 
period  of  time  as  is  necessary  to  receive  all 
liability  paymenu  required  to  be  made  to 
the  trust  under  section  4062(c)  with  respect 
to  the  terminated  plan  and  to  make  all  dis- 
tributions required  to  be  made  to  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  terminated  plan. 

(32)  Sbctioh  11012(a).-In  secUon  11012(a) 
of  the  bill.  In  section  4049  of  ERISA,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  added,  strike  out  so  much  of 
subsection  (b)  as  precedes  paragraph  (2)  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 

■"(b)  DCSIGHATIOH  or  PaDCIART  BT  THX 
COIPORATIOH.— 

"(1)  PiTRPOSKS  rOR  DKSIGHATIOH  Or  riDUCI- 
AHT.— 

■■(A)  CoixBcnoH  or  LXABiLrrr.- The  corpo- 
ration shaU  designate  a  fiduciary  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  3(21))  to  serve  as 
trustee  of  the  trust  for  purposes  of  conduct- 
ing negotiations  and  a«»>«»ing  and  collecting 
liability  pursuant  to  section  4062(c). 

"(b)  Admihistratior  or  trust.- 

"(1)  Corporatioh's  ruHcnoHS.— Except  as 
provided  In  claure  (11),  the  corporaUon  shall 
serve  as  trustee  of  the  trust  for  purposes  of 
administering  the  trust.  Including  making 
distributions  from  the  trust  to  parUdpants 
and  beneficiaries. 

■■(ii)  Dksighatior  or  riDociARY  ir  cost-kt- 
rBcnvB.— If  the  corporation  determines  that 
It  would  be  cost-effective  to  do  so.  It  may 
designate  a  fiduciary  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  3(21)),  including  the  fiduciary  desig- 
nated under  subparagraph  (A),  to  perform 
the  functions  described  In  clause  (I). 

(33)  SccnoH  11012(a).— In  section  11012(a) 
of  the  bill,  in  section  4049(cXlXA)  of 
ERISA,  as  proposed  to  be  added,  strike  out 
"of  the  second  place  It  appears  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ■■to". 

(34)  Sbctioh  11012(a).— In  section  11012(a) 
of  the  bill,  redesignate  the  second  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  4049  of  fSlISA.  as  pro- 
posed to  be  added,  as  subsection  (d). 

(35)  Sbctioh  11012(b).— In  section 
11012(b)  of  the  bill,  in  section  501(cX24)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  added,  strike  out  "1985"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1986". 

(36)  Sbctioh  11012(c).— In  section  11012(0 
of  the  bill,  insert  "of  such  Code"  after  "sec- 
tion 402(a)". 

(37)  Sbctioh  11012(d).— In  secUon 
11012(d)  of  the  biU.  strike  out  '■incurred 
under"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "otherwise 
payable  as  provided  in". 

(38)  Sbctioh  11013(b).— In  secUon 
11013(b)  of  the  bill,  strike  out  "the  date  de- 
scribed In  secUon  11019(a)"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1986". 

(39)  Sbctioh  11014(a).— In  secUon  11014(a) 
of  the  bill,  in  section  4070(a)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  added,  strike  out  "A  person" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Any  person", 
strike  out  "who  Is  adversely"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Is  adversely ",  strike  out  "an 
employee  organization  which  represents" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "who  is  an  em- 
ployee organizaUon  representing",  and  by 
Inserting  'so  adversely  affected"  and  "bene- 
ficiary". 

(40)  Sbctioh  11014(bXl).— In  secUon 
11014(bXl)of  thebill— 
(A)  In  secUon  4003(fXl)  of  ERISA,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended,  strike  out  "who  is  ad- 
versely" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "is  ad- 
versely", strike  out  "and  any  employee  orga- 
nizaUon which  represents"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  or  who  is  an  employee  organiza- 
Uon representing",  and  by  Inserting  "so  ad- 
versely affected"  after  "beneficiary";  *nd 


(B)  In  secUon  4003(fX3XB)  of  ERISA,  as 
proposed  to  be  amended,  insert  "for  the  Ju- 
dicial district"  after  "district  court". 

(41)  Sbctioh  11014(bX2).-In  section 
11014(bX2)  of  the  bill.  In  section 
4003(eX6XC)  of  ERISA,  as  proposed  to  be 
amended,  strike  out  "if  such  date  is  Uter 
than  the  date  described  in  clause  (1)". 

(42)  Sbctioh  11015(aX2XA).— In  section 
11015(aX2XA)  of  the  bill- 

(A)  in  section  412(fX3XCXi)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  proposed  to  be 
added,  strike  out  "oustanding"  in  subclause 
(HI)  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "outstand- 
ing", and  strike  out  "subsection  (d)"  in  sub- 
clause (lU)  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
secUon (e)":  and  ,.       ,         w 

(B)  in  section  412(fX3XCXll)  of  such 
Code,  as  proposed  to  be  added,  strike  out 
"of"  the  fourth  place  it  appears  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(43)  Sbctioh  11015(aX3).-In  section 
11015(aK3)  of  the  biU.  strike  out  "the  date 
described  in  secUon  11019(a)"  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

this  Act".  .      ..„,... 

(44)  Sbcttioh  11016(a).— In  section  11016(a) 

of  the  bUl- 

(A)  strike  out  paragraph  (1): 

(B)  redesignate  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  (I)  and  (2),  respectively:  and 

(C)  strike  out  paragraph  (4)  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

(3)  Rbstoratioh  or  plahs.— Section  4047 
(29  VS.C.  1347)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting 
"under  section  4041  or  4042"  after  "termi- 
nated" each  place  It  appears;  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"section  4042"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"section  4041  or  4042".  and 

(D)  redesignate  paragraphs  (5).  (6).  and 
(7)  as  paragraphs  (4),  (5).  and  (6),  respec- 
tively; _.    , 

(E)  in  paragraph  (5XAXUXI)  (as  redesig- 
nated), strike  out  "",  to  which  section  4021 
appUes  and":  ^    , 

(F)  In  paragn«)h  (6XAXU1XI)  (as  redesig- 
nated), insert  a  comma  after  "secUon"  the 
second  place  it  appears; 

(G)  Strike  out  paragraph  (SXAXlUXni) 
(as  redesignated)  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowing: 

(HI)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  "under 
secUon  4041(c)  or  4042"  after  "terminates" 
and  by  striking  out  "employer"  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "con- 
tributing sponsor". 

and 

(H)  In  paragraph  (SXAXlvXO)  (as  redesig- 
nated), strike  out  "and": 

(I)  in  paragraph  (SXAXlvXHI)  (as  redesig- 
nated), strike  out  the  period  and  Insert  to 
Ueu  thereof  ";  and": 

(J)  to  paragraph  (SXAXiv)  (as  redesignat- 
ed) add  after  subclause  (III)  the  foUowing: 

(iv)  to  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "ter- 
mination" and  inserting  to  Ueu  thereof 
"plan  terminated  under  secUon  4042". 

and 

(K)  to  paragraph  (6XB)  (as  redesignated), 
■trike  out  clause  (U)  and  insert  to  Ueu  there- 
of the  f oUowtor 

(U)  Section  40e4(b)  (29  VS.C.  lS«4(b))  U 
amended  to  read  as  foUovs: 

"(b)  The  corporation  shaU  determtoe  the 
liabOity  with  respect  to  each  contributing 
■ponsor  and  each  member  of  lU  contraUed 
group  to  a  manner  consistent  with  secUon 
4062.  except  that— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  Uabillty  deter- 
mined under  secUon  4063(bXl)  with  respect 
to  the  entire  plan— 


"(A)  shaU  be  determined  without  regard 
to  clauses  (IXII)  and  (U)  of  section 
406a(bXlXA),  and 

"(B)  fh^n  be  aUocated  to  each  controued 
group  by  multiplying  such  amoimt  by  a 
fracUon— 

"(i)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  amount 
required  to  be  contributed  to  the  plan  for 
the  last  5  plan  years  ending  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination date  by  persons  in  such  controUed 
group  as  contributing  sponsors,  and 

"(U)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  total 
amount  required  to  be  contributed  to  the 
plan  for  such  last  5  plan  years  by  aU  persons 
as  contributing  sponsors, 
and  clauses  (IK II)  and  (U)  of  section 
4062(bXl)(A)  shaU  be  applied  separately 
with  respect  to  each  such  controUed  group, 
and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  llabiUty  deter- 
mtoed  under  section  4062(cXl)  with  respect 
to  the  entire  plan  shall  be  aUocated  to  each 
controUed  group  by  multiplying  such 
amount  by  the  fraction  described  to  para- 
graph (IXB)  to  connection  with  such  con- 
troUed group. 

The  cori)oration  may  also  determtoe  the  U- 
abiUty  of  each  such  contributtog  sponsor 
and  member  of  its  controUed  group  on  any 
other  equiUble  basU  prescribed  by  the  cor- 
poration to  regulations.", 
and 

(L)  to  paragraph  (5XC)  (as  redesignated), 
strike  out  "any"  the  second  place  It  appears 
to  clause  (U),  and  strike  out  "comprises  with 
others"  to  claus*>  (Ul)  and  insert  to  Ueu 
thereof  "(alone  or  together  with  members 
of  such  contributing  sponsor's  controUed 
group)  constitutes": 

(M)  to  subparagraph  (BXU)  of  paragraph 
(6)  (as  redesignated),  strike  out  "section 
4062(bXlXA)"  and  insert  to  Ueu  thereof 
"section  4062(bKlXAKl)";  and 

(N)  to  subparagraph  (BXvi)  of  paragraph 
(6)  (as  redesignated),  to  section  4068(cXl)  of 
ERISA,  as  proposed  to  be  amended,  strike 
out  "1986"  and  Insert  to  Ueu  thereof  "'1986". 
(46)  Sbctioh  11016(cX3).-In  secUon 
llOia(cX3)  of  the  bUl,  to  section  S04(cXl)  of 
ERISA,  as  proposed  to  be  added,  strike  out 
"such  appUcation"  and  Insert  to  Ueu  thereof 
"the  affected  plan". 

(46)  Sbctioh  ll0l6(cX4).-In  secUon 
ll016(cX4)  of  the  bUl.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  to  Ueu  thereof  "UUe",  and,  to  section 
412(fX4XA)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964,  as  proposed  to  be  added,  strike  out 
"such  appllcaUon"  and  insert  to  Ueu  thereof 
"the  affected  plan". 

(47)  Sbctioh  11016(c).-In  secUon  11016(c) 
of  the  bUl.  redesignate  paragrsphs  (12)  and 
(IS)  as  paragraphs  (13)  and  (14).  respective- 
ly, and  Insert  after  paragraph  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing:   

(12)  CoHroRMiHO  AMnronnrr.— SecUon 
4044(aX39  U,8.C.  1944(a))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "defined  benefit". 

(48)  Sk^tioh  11016(dX4).-In  secUon 
11016(dX4)  of  the  bUl,  insert  "the"  after 
"of  the  second  place  it  appears. 

(49)  SacnoH  ll017(aXlHA).-In  section 
11017(aX2XA)  of  the  bUl,  strike  out  "Act" 
and  Insert  to  Ueu  thereof  "UUe". 

(50)  SBcnoH  11017(aX2XO).-In  secUon 
11017(aX2XO)  of  the  bUl.  strike  out  "a"  and 
Insert  to  Ueu  thereof  "an". 

(81)  SicnoH  ll017(bX2).-In  secUon 
lX017(bX2)  of  the  bUl.  strike  out  "Pebniary 
1.  1986."  and  toaeit  to  Ueu  thereof  "May  1, 

1986  " 

(52)  SicnoH   110l8(aXlXC).-In  section 
11018(aXlXC)  of  the  bUl.  insert  "the  date  of 
the"  after  "prior  to"  to  the  matter  foUowing 
(Iv). 


(53)  Sbctioh  il01*(b).-In  section 
11018(b)  of  the  bUl,  strike  out  aU  the  stogte 
quotation  marks  and  insert  to  lieu  thereof 
double  quoutlon  marks,  and  to  paragraph 
(4XH).  strike  out  "limltalton"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "limlutlon". 

(84)  Sbctioh  I1019.-ln  section  11019  of 
the  bUl,  redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
secUon (c),  and  strike  out  subsecUon  (a)  and 
Insert  to  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sub- 
sections: 

(a)  IH  ODmuL.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided to  this  title,  the  amendmenu  made  by 
this  UUe  shall  be  effective  at  of  January  I. 
1986,  except  that  such  amendments  shaU 
not  apply  with  respect  to  terminaUons  for 
which— 

(1)  notices  of  totent  to  terminate  were 
fUed  with  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  under  section  4041  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  before  such  date,  or 

(2)  proceedings  were  commenced  under 
secUon  4042  of  such  Act  before  such  date. 

(b)  TRAHSITIOHAL  RtTLSS.— 

(1)  iH  CBHBRAL- In  the  case  of  a  single-em- 
ployer plan  termlnaUon  for  which  a  notice 
of  totent  to  terminate  was  fUed  with  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  CorporaUon 
under  secUon  4041  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (as  to 
effect  before  the  amendmenu  made  by  this 
tlUe)  on  or  after  January  1.  1986,  but  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
amendmenu  made  by  this  UUe  shaU  apply 
with  respect  to  such  termlnaUon,  as  modi- 
fled  by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

(2)  Dbbkkd  coMPUAHci  with  Honci  wt- 
auiHBifBHTS.— The  requiremenu  of  subsec- 
Uon (aX2),  (bXlXA),  and  (cXlKA)  of  section 
4(M1  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (as  amended  by  this 
UUe)  ShaU  be  considered  to  have  been  met 
with  reai)ect  to  a  termination  described  to 
paragraph  (1)  if— 

(A)  the  plan  administrator  provided  notice 
to  the  partlcipanu  to  the  plan  regarding  the 
termination  to  compliance  with  appUcable 
regulations  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaran- 
ty Corporation  as  to  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  notice,  and 

(B)  the  notice  of  totent  to  terminate  pro- 
vided to  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration to  connecUon  with  the  termlnaUon 
was  fUed  with  the  CorporaUon  not  leas  than 
10  days  before  the  proposed  date  of  tennl- 
naUon  speckled  to  the  noUoe. 
For  purposes  of  secUon  4041  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  this  UUe).  the  proposed  date  of 
termlnaUon  specified  to  the  noUce  of  totent 
to  terminate  referred  to  to  subparagraph 
(B)  ShaU  be  considered  the  proposed  termi- 
nation date. 

(8)  SpBCIAL  TBRMIHATlOH  PROCSOUMIS.— 

(A)  IH  oBHSRAU-Thls  paragraph  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  termlnaUon  de- 
scribed to  paragraph  (I)  if.  wlthta  M  (teys 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  plan  administrator  notifies  the  Corpora- 
Uon to  writing- 

(1)  that  the  plan  administrator  wishes  the 
termlnaUon  to  proceed  as  a  standard  terml- 
naUon under  secUon  4041(b)  of  the  Employ- 
ee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
(as  amended  by  this  UUe)  to  aooordanee 
with  subparagraph  (B). 

(U)  that  the  plan  administrator  wishes  the 
termination  to  proceed  as  a  distress  te^m^ 
naUon  under  section  4041(c)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  this  tiUe)  to  acioonlanoe  with 
subparagraph  (C),  or 
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(Ui)  that  the  plan  administrator  wishes  to 
■top  the  termination  proceedinss  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (D). 

(B)  TniMiifATioifs  PROCEmnrc  as  stamsakd 

TKBlfinATION.— 

(1)  TKRMiifATioiTS  roR  WHICH  sumcmcT 

ROnCIS  HAVK  NOT  BKKN  ISSUO.— 

(I)  Im  gknxrau— In  the  case  of  a  plan  ter- 
mination described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Corporation  has  been 
provided  the  notification  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (AKi)  and  with  respect  to  which 
a  notice  of  sufficiency  has  not  been  issued 
by  the  Corporation  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  if,  during  the  90-day 
period  commencing  on  the  date  of  the 
notice  required  in  subclause  (II),  aU  benefit 
commitments  under  the  plan  have  been  sat- 
isfied, the  termination  shall  be  treated  as  a 
standard  termination  under  section  4041(b) 
of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  this  title). 

(II)  Special  notici  rjsgarsing  sumciniCY 

rOR    TKRMniATIONS    FOR    WHICH    NOTICES    OT 
SUPPICIENCT  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  ISSUED  AS  OP  DATE 

OP  ENACTMENT.— In  the  casc  of  a  plan  termi- 
nation described  in  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Corporation  has  been 
provided  the  notification  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)(1)  and  with  respect  to  which 
a  notice  of  sufficiency  has  not  been  issued 
by  the  Corporation  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Corporation  shall 
make  the  determinations  described  in  sec- 
tion 4041(cK3)(A)  (1)  and  (U)  (as  amended  by 
this  title)  and  notify  the  plan  administrator 
of  such  determinations  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4041(cK3)(A)(tll)  (as  amended  by  this 
title)  and  notify  the  plan  administrator  of 
such  determinations  as  provided  in  section 
4041(c)<3KA)(iii)  (as  amended  by  this  title). 
(11)  Terminations  por  which  notices  op 
suppiciENCT  HAVE  BEEN  ISSUED. — In  the  case 
of  a  plan  termination  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  which  the  Corpo- 
ration has  been  provided  the  notification 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)(i)  and  with 
respect  to  which  a  notice  of  sufficiency  has 
been  Issued  by  the  Corporation  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  clause 
(1)(I)  shall  apply,  except  that  the  90-day 
period  referred  to  in  clause  (IK I)  shall  oegln 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(C)  Terminations  proceeding  as  distress 
TERMINATION.— In  the  case  of  a  plan  termi- 
nation described  in  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Coriwratlon  has  been 
provided  the  notification  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (AKli),  if  the  requlremente  of 
section  4041(cK2KB)  of  such  Act  (as  amend- 
ed by  this  title)  are  met,  the  termination 
shall  be  treated  as  a  distress  termination 
under  section  4041(c)  of  such  Act  (as  amend- 
ed by  this  title). 

(D)  Termination  op  proceedings  by  plan 
administrator.- 

(I)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
clause  (11),  In  the  case  of  a  plan  termination 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
which  the  Corporation  has  been  provided 
the  notification  described  in  subparagraph 
(AXUi),  the  termination  shall  not  take 
effect. 

(II)  Terminations  with  respect  to  which 

PDIAL  distribution  OP  ASSETS  HAS  COM- 
MENCED.—Clause  (1)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  termination  with  respect  to  which 
the  final  distribution  of  assets  has  com- 
menced before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  unless,  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  plan 
has  been  restored  In  accordance  with  proce- 
dures issued  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c). 

(E)  Authoritt  op  corporation  to  extend 

•O-OAT  periods  to  PERMIT  STANDARD  TERMIMA- 


TioN.— The  Corporation  may.  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c), 
provide  for  extensions  of  the  applicable  90- 
day  period  referred  to  in  clause  (i)  or  (11)  of 
subparagraph  (B)  If  it  Is  demonstrated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Corporation  that— 

(I)  the  plan  could  not  otherwise,  pursuant 
to  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, terminate  in  a  termination  treated  as 
a  standard  termination  under  section 
4041(b)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (as  amended  by  this 
title),  and 

(II)  the  extension  would  result  in  a  greater 
likelihood  that  benefit  commitments  under 
the  plan  would  be  paid  in  full, 

except  that  any  such  period  may  not  be  so 
extended  beyond  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WORLD  HEALTH  WEEK  AND 
WORLD  HEALTH  DAY 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  226).  to  designate  the  week 
of  April  6,  1986,  through  April  12, 
1986,  as  "World  Health  Week."  and  to 
designate  April  7,  1986.  as  "World 
Health  Day,"  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Under  my  reservation 
of  objection,  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  minority  for  its  coop- 
eration on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  tMr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 426.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  resolution  which  would  designate 
April  8  through  12.  1986.  as  "World 
Health  Week"  and  April  7  as  "World 
Health  Day." 

Por  37  years.  April  7  has  been  cele- 
brated as  "World  Health  Day."  In  ob- 
servance of  "World  Health  Day."  com- 
munities throughout  the  world  and 
across  the  Nation  conduct  health  fairs. 
health  education  workshops,  and 
other  Informational  programs.  These 
activities  serve  to  focus  public  atten- 


tion on  the  challenges  we  face  in  ob- 
taining better  health  for  all. 

This  year,  the  activities  will  run  for 
1  week.  With  "Healthy  Living:  Every- 
one a  Winner"  as  its  theme.  "World 
Health  Week  1986"  will  be  an  occasion 
to  urge  Americans  to  make  a  commit- 
ment to  healthier  lifestyles  and  to  sup- 
port global  efforts  to  ensiu-e  health  for 
all.  This  year's  theme  reminds  us  that 
we  can  improve  our  own  health  if  we 
eat  nutritious  foods,  exercise  regular- 
ly, and  if  we  don't  abuse  tobacco,  alco- 
hol or  drugs.  The  theme  also  stresses 
the  importance  of  combating  malnu- 
trition, the  lack  of  clean  water  and 
sanitation  and  inadequate  health  care 
services  in  developing  nations,  in  order 
to  achieve  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion's goal  of  "Health  for  All  by  the 
Year  2000." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  226 
Whereas  the  health  of  a  nation  depends 
upon  the  health  of  its  people; 

Whereas  Improvement  of  the  health  of 
the  people  of  our  Nation  contributes  to 
world  health,  and  world  health  contributes 
to  the  health  of  our  Nation— a  principle 
enimclated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  accepted  by  the 
United  SUtes; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  an  active 
member  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  has  both  benefited  from  and  contribut- 
ed to  the  achievements  of  the  Organization: 
Whereas  the  countries  of  the  world, 
acting  through  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, are  committed  to  the  goal  of  "Health 
for  All  by  the  Year  2000"; 

Whereas  primary  health  care  is  recog- 
nized as  a  key  to  the  attainment  of  "Health 
for  All  by  the  Year  2000"; 

Whereas  health  education  and  health 
awareness,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
coQunon  diseases  and  illnesses,  basic  sanita- 
tion, and  adequate  nutrition  are  essential 
elements  of  primary  health  care; 

Whereas  the  World  Health  Organization 
has  established  April  7  of  each  year  as 
World  Health  Day  to  call  attention  to  what 
Individuals  and  governments  can  do  to  fur- 
ther the  health  of  human  beings  every- 
where, and  the  American  Association  of 
World  Health  has  sponsored  and  assisted  In 
this  endeavor;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the 
President  to  call  attention  to  World  Health 
Day  each  year  in  the  form  of  a  public  mes- 
sage: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
April  6,  1986.  through  April  12.  1986.  is  des- 
ignated as  "World  Health  Week"  and  April 
7,  1986,  Is  designated  as  "World  Health 
Day"  and  the  President  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 


The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  A  REPAYABLE  AD- 
VANCE TO  THE  HAZARDOUS 
SUBSTANCE  RESPONSE  TRUST 
FUND 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  573)  making  a  repayable  advance 
to  the  Hazardous  Substance  Response 
Trust  Fund,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

On  my  reservation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  purposes  of  explaining 
the  biU. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  6  months,  the  reauthorization  of 
Superfimd  has  been  hotly  debated  on 
both  sides  of  this  Capitol.  What  this 
program  needs  is  a  good,  long-term  bill 
and  an  assured  source  of  funds. 

Up  until  this  point,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  strenuously  op- 
posed all  efforts  to  provide  short-term 
extensions.  In  order  to  keep  maximum 
pressure  to  reach  some  sort  of  an 
agreement  on  Superfund  reauthoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  reached  the 
point  of  a  crisis,  and  we  have  passed 
that  point,  and  still  there  is  no  solu- 
tion In  sight.  Unless  something  Is  done 
goon,  national  Superfund  contractors 
responsible  for  the  actual  work  will 
have  to  be  terminated  and  their  staffs 
will  have  to  be  laid  off. 

If  that  should  happen,  it  will  take 
many  months,  maybe  12  to  18  months, 
to  put  the  program  back  on  track.  We 
cannot  allow  that  to  happen  to  the  Su- 
perfund Program. 

So  this  resolution  simply  provides, 
out  of  the  1900  million  already  appro- 
priated for  Superfund  In  1986,  that 
$160  million  will  be  available  from  a 
repayable  advance  from  the  general 
fimd  to  the  Hazardous  Substance  Re- 
sponse Trust  Fund. 

These  funds  cannot  be  obligated 
after  May  31,  1986.  I  understand  that 


agreement  has  been  reached  by  both 
sides  and  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  no  objection  to  it. 
Hopefully,  they  will  be  coming  in  with 
a  solution  to  the  tax  problem. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce 
agrees  to  this.  And  CBO  Indicates  that 
there  are  no  additional  outlays  and  no 
additional  budget  authority.  The  ap- 
propriation is  already  in  place  and  this 
simply  permits  $150  million  of  that 
$900  million  appropriated  to  be  avail- 
able now  to  continue  this  program. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  my  reservation  of  objection,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  a  couple  of  points  to 
the  House.  First,  this  was  adopted 
early  this  evening  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  by  a  voice  vote.  One 
addition,  has  been  made  to  It,  spelling 
out  specif icaUy  the  May  31st  expira- 
tion date  of  the  appropriation. 

The  other  point  that  I  think  Is  very 
important  is  that  there  are  no  new  ob- 
ligations, no  new  budget  authority  In 
here,  and  no  new  outlays  In  here.  This 
Is  all  money  that  was  In  the  HUD-ln- 
dependent  agencies  1986  appropriation 
bill  that  has  been  adopted. 

The  only  problem  has  been  the 
hangup  In  the  conference  In  the  au- 
thorizing legislation.  This  emergency 
legislation  will  allow  the  program  to 
keep  going  without  contractors  having 
to  be  terminated,  and  without  the 
whole  program  collapsing.  This  will 
keep  us  going  for  2  months  while  the 
conferees  try  to  resolve  their  differ- 

6tlC6S 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Continuing 
my  reservation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 

TJVp  ■nf'TVT.  1 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts: The  resolution  merely  provides 
for  borrowing;  It  does  not  provide  for 
any  particular  rate  of  taxation? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  Is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  provides  an  ad- 
vance from  the  general  fund  and  that 
will  be  repaid  to  the  general  fund 
when  the  money  is  available  through 
the  taxing  process. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Roil. 

Mr.  ROE.  Just  for  the  Members  of 
the  body,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  Representative  Howard  and 
myself,  we  support  this  action  because 
It  has  to  be  done  at  this  point, 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Under  my 
reservation  of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walkir]. 


Mr.  WALICER.  I  want  to  clear  up  a 
technical  point.  The  unanimous  con- 
sent was  for  consideration  only?  The 
question  will  be  put  on  the  resolution. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  question  Is  con- 
sideration, and  not  passage. 

The  gentleman  would  have  to  prof- 
fer that  question  to  the  Speaker. 

PARLIAMENTART  INQUIXT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  Is  for  con- 
sideration, and  the  question  will  be 
put? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  li 
correct. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Under  my 
reservation,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Eckart]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  everyone  else  involved  In 
this,  including  the  meml)er8  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
We  completed  2  days  of  hearings  yes- 
terday with  the  EPA,  and  Lee 
Thomas,  who  in  my  judgment  Is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  finest  administrators 
that  has  ever  been  appointed,  indicat- 
ed to  us  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem. He  believes  in  a  long-term  solu- 
tion. However,  that  is  not  possible 
within  the  timeframe  within  which 
these  committees  have  been  operating. 
So  a  short-term  solution  is  the  only  so- 
lution to  resolving  the  problems  facing 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Last.  Mr. 
Speaker,  continuing  my  reservation,  I 
understand  there  are  no  language  or 
substantive  provisions  in  this  blU? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
that  there  are  no  future  encum- 
brances In  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  are  no  future 
encumbrances. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  And  that  It 
can  In  no  way  be  used  for  repayments 
or  advances. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  objection, 
and  urge  adoption  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  IB 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Ris.  B78 
Resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  aj  America 
in  Congress  atsembUd,  That  language  under 
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the  bemdlnc  EnvlronmenUl  Protection 
Acency.  "Haiutlciu  Substance  Response 
Trust  Fund"  In  Public  Law  99-160  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  "as  amended,  including  sec- 
tions llKcKS).  (cK5).  (cH6).  and  (eK4)  (42 
n.S.C.  9611).  $900,000,000.  to  be  derived 
from  the  Hasardous  Substance  Response 
Tnist  Fund."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"including  sections  lll(cK3).  (cMS),  (cxe). 
and  (e)<4)  (42  U.S.C.  9611).  $900,000,000.  of 
which  $750,000,000  shall  be  derived  from 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Trust 
Fund  and  $150,000,000  shall  be  derived  from 
an  advance  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Hazardous  Substance  Re- 
sponse Trust  Fund  to  be  repaid  in  accord- 
ance with  secUon  223(cK3)  ol  Public  Law 
96-510  and  notwithstanding  section 
M3(cK2)(D)  of  Public  Law  96-510.  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  $150,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligaUon  after  May  31. 19S6.". 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Marvh  SO,  1986 
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JAMES  WILDER  DAT 

(Mr.  EMERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  everybody 
loves  a  hometown  boy  who  has  made  good.  I 
am  ptoased  to  share  with  you  tcxiay  the  suc- 
cess story  of  one  young  man  from  a  commu- 
nity in  my  distnct  in  southeast  Missouri. 

In  1976,  James  Wiktef  was  a  senkx  at 
Sikeston  Sernof  High  School,  wtiere  he  thrilled 
football  fans  with  his  talents  as  a  member  of 
the  Sikeston  Bulktog  football  team.  During  his 
high  school  career,  James  distinguished  him- 
setf  as  a  member  of  the  ail-conferance  team, 
and  as  an  horK)rabie  mention  member  of  the 
Missouri  AH-State  Team.  In  his  senior  year  he 
brolte  the  Sikeston  BulkJog  regular  season 
rushing  record  by  gaining  1,292  yards. 

FoikTwing  high  school,  James  attended  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Coiumbia.  where  he 
again  dispiayed  his  talents  on  the  football 
fteW.  Each  Saturday  afternoon  during  the  foot- 
bail  season,  James  WiWer  thrilled  Mizzou  foot- 
ball fans  as  a  star  attractkxi  of  the  Tiger 
•quad.  By  the  time  his  senior  year  was  com- 
pkMed.  James  had  broken  the  university's 
rushing  record  and  was  selected  as  the  most 
vakjabie  player  in  the  1978  Liberty  Bowl. 

James  now  makes  his  hometown  proud  as 
a  running  back  with  Vne  Tampa  Bay  Bucca- 
neers. He  has  been  called  the  NFL's  best 
kept  secret  He  is  a  star  on  the  natksnal  hori- 
zon, but  he  has  never  forgotten  his  roots. 
James  visits  his  hometown  with  regularity  and 
has  sponaored  a  softball  team  for  young 
peopte— offering  them  the  chance  to  partka- 
pate  in  convnuntty  sports,  just  as  he  dki  as  a 
youngster. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  share  the  suc- 
cess of  this  outstanding  young  man  with  my 
coMrwgues,  and  to  announce  that  Thureday, 
April  3,  1966,  has  been  proclaimed  "James 
WiUer  Day"  in  the  city  of  Sikeston;  and  on 
ttwt  evening  he  wiM  be  presented  with  the 
annual  Man  of  the  Year  Award  by  the  Sikes- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  additkjn,  for 
the  first  time  in  Mstory.  the  Sikeston  PubHc 


Schools  wiN  be  retiring  a  iersey  number- 
James  Wikler's  number  29. 

The  Cfty  of  Sikeston  and.  indeed.  aN  of 
souttieast  Missouri,  are  proud  of  this  favorite 
son  and  are  delighted  to  be  honoring  this 
hero.  He  is  an  inspiration  to  all  young  men 
and  women  in  our  area— proving  that  hard 
work.  dMgence  in  purpose,  and  dedk»tk)n  to 
the  task  have  their  reward  in  success  and 
achievement 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS.  AND 
APPOINT  COBOOSSIONS. 

BOARDS,  AND  COMMITTEES 
AUTHORIZED  BY  LAW  OR  BY 
THE  HOUSE.  NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Tuesday.  April  8.  1986.  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  accept  resig- 
nations, and  to  appoint  commissions, 
boards,  and  committees  authorized  by 
law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING      WITH      CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY       BUSINESS       ON 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  3.  1986 

Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  business 

in    order    on    Calendar    Wednesday. 

April  9.  1986,  maybe  dispensed  with. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LIMI 


THE  HOUSE  TURNS  ITS  BACK 
ON  THE  NICARAGUAN  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Bir.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Today  was 
a  very  disappointing  day  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  of  us  who  have  worked  very 
hard  and  diligently  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign affairs  to  deal  with  the  crisis  in 
Central  America. 

We  have  felt  for  some  time  that  that 
situation  needed  to  be  addressed,  but 
unforttmately  the  House  saw  fit  today, 
by  about  a  12- vote  margin,  to  turn 
their  back  on  that  crisis  and  let  it  con- 
tinue to  fester. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  that  the 
problem  is  going  to  get  considerably 
worse  before  it  gets  better. 

a  2010 

We  have  had  a  number  of  days  of 
debate  on  this  floor  and  a  lot  of  misin- 
formation has  been  presented  to  the 
American  people.  I  would  like  to  try  to 
set  some  of  that  straight  tonight 
before  I  go  home.  I  do  not  think  i 
could  sleep  well  if  I  felt  that  the 


American  people  had  been  misled  and 
did  not  know  the  facts. 

So  I  want  to  make  a  few  points 
before  we  depart  on  our  recess  with  a 
lot  of  unfinished  business  yet  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague 
from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  in  this  special  order 
because  post  mortems  sometimes  are 
very  valuable  things. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  you  for  bringing  down 
the  gavel  and  asking  the  demonstra- 
tion to  stop  on  your  side  of  the  aisle 
when  the  President's  resolution  was 
rebuffed. 

Given  the  number  of  speeches  on 
this  House  floor  that  we  were  dealing 
with  hard-core  Communists  in  Mana- 
gua who  were  dealing  in  terror,  perse- 
cuting the  church,  building  prisons, 
and  that  is  the  only  thing  they  are 
building  down  there  and  filling  them 
with  11.000  political  prisoners;  sup- 
pressing labor  unions.  Not  everybody 
around  here  cares  about  the  private 
sector  but  that  seemed  to  be  what 
crippled  Cuba  was  when  the  private 
sector  all  fled.  There  are  some  heroes 
trying  to  remain  down  there.  They 
have  had  their  property  expropriated, 
several  of  them  Just  since  Vni  Wkber 
and  I  met  with  them. 

After  talking  about  how  horrible  all 
the  situation  was  down  there,  Just 
trying  to  go  for  a  little  different  direc- 
tion and  then  have  all  this  cheering  on 
the  other  side  I  thought  was  in  the 
poorest  taste.  And  I  appreciate  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  bringing  down  the  gavel 
and  demanding  that  there  be  no  dem- 
onstration on  your  side  of  the  aisle. 

So  let  us  proceed  with  a  constructive 
post  mortem  here.  I  have  things  I 
want  to  get  off  my  chest  too. 

I  thank  the  gentlemen  for  taking 
this  time  out. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Unfortunately  I  was  unable  to 
secure  time  to  participate  in  the 
debate  that  we  had  yesterday  and  this 
morning  on  this  issue,  notwithstand- 
ing the  10  hours  allocated  for  the 
entire  debate. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  I 
want  to  get  off  my  chest,  too,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  the  gentleman  having  this 
opportunity  to  deliver  the  post 
mortem,  as  our  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia described  it. 

The  thing  that  disturbed  me  about 
this  whole  debate  is  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  dispute  on  either  side  of 
this  question  about  the  nature  of  the 
government  that  exists  in  Nicaragua. 
We  all  know  it  is  totalitarian,  we  all 
know  it  has  defiled  the  concept  of  free 
democratic  elections;  we  all  know  It 


does  violence  to  religious  worship;  we 
aU  know  it  does  violence  to  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  assembly.  We  all  know  it  violates  all 
of  the  traditional  norms  that  we  con- 
sider proper  with  respect  to  Judicial  in- 
stitutions. 

Now  all  of  those  ideals  were  princi- 
ples that  the  Sandlnlsta  movement 
committed  itself  to  In  1979  when  the 
United  States  Joined  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  in  an  effort  to  derecognize 
the  dictatorial  Somoza  Government,  to 
anticipate  the  fulfillment  of  the  real 
Sandlnlsta  movement  which  was  to 
guarantee  all  of  these  principles.  In 
short  we  Joined  in  the  overthrow  of  a 
government  that  did  violence  to  all 
those  principles  because  we  had  a  rev- 
olutionary force  committed  to  those 
ideals. 

The  sad  reality  was  that  the  real 
Contra    movement    was    Commimist 
within  that   true   democratic   reform 
revolutionary    movement.    The    real 
coimterrevolutionaries  are  the  people 
who  sit  in  control  of  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  today  who  violated  every 
one  of  the  solemn  commitments  made 
to  the  United  SUtes  and  every  other 
country  that  was  a  participant  in  the 
Orguiization     of     American     States 
toward  the  realization  of  those  goals.  I 
think  it  is  important  now  for  us  to 
look  at  the  situation  in  the  stark  light 
of  what  transpired  here  on  the  floor 
and  to  call  upon  our  own  administra- 
tion to  urge  those  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  that 
Joined  with  us  in  1979  and  derecognize 
that  Government  that  exists  in  Nica- 
ragua and  to  re-recognize   the  true 
Sandlnlsta  movement  represented  by 
the  freedom  fighters  and  ultimately 
work  toward  the  end  of  the  tyranny 
that  exists  down  there  that  is  a  threat 
to  their  neighbors  and  is.  In  fact,  a 
threat  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  revolution  is  still  alive,  but  the 
revolution  is  represented  by  the  free- 
dom fighters  who  do  indeed  believe  in 
freedom,  not  by  the  Communists  who 
subverted  that,  and  for  us  to  continue 
to  mft<"^J^'"  recognition  of  that  iniqui- 
tous regime  to  me  is  working  at  cross- 
purpoaes  with  everything  we  tried  to 
wage  the  fight  for  in  the  debates  that 
went  on  yesterday  and  today. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BX7RTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  valuable 
contribution. 

I  think  what  I  would  like  to  start  off 
with— and  I  will  try  not  to  take  too 
much  time  because  I  know  the  people 
at  the  front  desk  are  tired,  it  has  been 
a  long  3  or  4  days— but  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  people  in  the 
Congress  I  think  should  know  that 
Mr.  Ortega,  who  went  to  Moscow 
shorUy  after  the  vote  last  year  for  $17 
million  in  humanitarian  aid  and  be- 
cause of  his  trip  to  Moscow  changed  a 
lot  of  minds  on  the  other  side  of  the 


aisle  and  we  were  able  to  get  $27  mil- 
lion in  humanitarian  aid;  Mr.  Ortega 
this  year  did  not  go  to  Moscow  but 
went  to  Havana  instead.  He  addressed 
the  Third  Cuban  Communist  Party 
Congress  in  Havana  on  February  6.  In- 
stead of  making  the  terrible  mistake 
that  he  made  last  year  he  sent 
Bayardo  Arce  to  the  Communist  Con- 
gress in  Moscow  during  the  same 
period  of  time  so  that  they  could  be 
together  with  their  comrades-in-arms 
who  were  working  to  make  sure  that 
they  have  worldwide  revolution. 

But  that  did  not  upset  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  this  time 
because  today  they  manifested  their 
support  or  at  least  their  nonopposition 
to  that  Communist  regime  by  voting 
against  military  aid  for  the  freedom 
fighters  who  are  fighting  so  valiantly 
for  the  recapture  of  their  revolution  in 
Nicaragua. 

I  win  be  submitting  some  items  for 
the  Record.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  that 
point  very  clear,  they  did  go  to  both 
the  Cuban  Communist  Congress  and 
the  Moscow  Commimist  Congress  to 
express  their  support  and  allegiance  to 
the  puppets  from  Cuba  and  to  the  big 
brothers  in  Moscow  as  far  as  their 
mutual  goals  are  concerned,  those 
being  worldwide  domination  and 
worldwide  revolution. 

Now  last  night  one  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  engaged  in  a  debate  about  the 
problem  of  disinformation.  Commu- 
nist disinformation  getting  to  the 
American  people  via  the  media  here  in 
the  United  States.  I  was  told  by  my 
colleague  that  some  of  the  things  I 
raised,  some  of  the  issues  I  raised  were 
drivel  and  that  they  should  not  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  way  we  did  and  that  If 
I  had  not  been  doing  it  here  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  if  I  had  been  doing 
it  in  any  other  forum,  I  would  prob- 
ably be  dragged  into  a  court  of  law 
and  sued  for  libel  because  I  was  accus- 
ing a  law  firm  here  in  Washington, 
DC,  of  being  tools  or  puppets  of  the 
Communist  Sandlnlsta  government. 

So  today  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  col- 
league who  made  those  allegations  last 
night  and  I  would  like  to  read  this 
letter  Into  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  and  for  the  people 
who  may  be  paying  attention  to  this 
debate: 


The  enclosed  article*,  from  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  and  The  Nev  Republic  out- 
line the  allegations  we  dlacusMd  rcfanUng 
last  year's  WOLA  report. 

I  also  recommend  the  enclosed  report  on 
high-ranking  Sandlnlsta  defector,  Alvaro 
Baldlzon.  You  may  chooae  not  to  twlieve 
what  he  says,  but  you  should  at  least  review 
the  report  and  Judge  it  for  your^lf.  You 
may  want  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
he  has  every  incentive  not  to  speak  out 
against  the  Sandinistas,  given  that  they  are 
now  holding  his  wife  and  family  captive. 
Sincerely. 

D/ur  BuKTOR. 

PwS.— This  Is  not  drlveL 


HOITSI  OP  RmtESKirTATIVIS. 

Washington,  DC.  March  20, 1988. 
Diaa  Prrr  Regarding  the  debate  last 
night,  it  is  not  really  in  dispute  that  many 
of  the  human  rights  groups,  such  as  WOLA. 
have  become  "shllls  for  the  Sandinistas" 
(that's  what  Bruce  Cameron,  former  lobby- 
ist for  the  ADA  calls  them).  For  example, 
two  former  WOLA  associates,  Kay  Stubbs 
and  Sophia  Clark,  are  now  working  for  the 
Nicaraguan  foreign  ministry  in  Managua 
(you  can  call  the  Nicaraguan  embassy  to 
verify  this).  None  of  these  organisations  has 
ever,  to  my  knowledge,  issued  a  report  on 
human  rights  In  Cuba. 


Now  Mr.  Baldizon.  who  was  a  lieu- 
tenant for  Tomas  Borge,  escaped  to 
freedom  and  came  to  the  United 
States  and  told  about  the  atrocities 
that  had  been  taking  place  at  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  Sandlnlsta 
government  which  my  colleagues  on 
the  left  of  this  body  have  chosen  to 
Ignore.  I  would  like  to  read  an  excerpt 
of  an  article  by  Fred  Barnes  regarding 
Mr.  Baldizon.  talking  about  Tomas 
Borge,  one  of  the  nine  comandantes  In 
the  Communist  Party  down  there: 

Borge  personally  ordered  some  klUlngs 
and  whitewashed  others,  Baldizon  said.  In 
1981  Borge  allegedly  standardized  the  prac- 
tice of  murdering  poUtlcal  foes  by  Issuing  a 
secret  order  allowing  "special  measures." 
the  euphemism  for  assassinations.  He  Instl- 
tutlonaliaed  the  deception  of  visiting  for- 
eigners, appearing  before  Christian  groups 
In  an  office  with  a  crucifix,  a  sUtue  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  a  Bible.  His  real  office  U 
adorned  with  pictures  of  Marx.  Engels,  and 
Lenin,  and  copies  of  The  Communut  Hani- 
fetto  and  D<u  KapilaL  Moreover,  Borge  was 
Involved  In  cocaine  trafficking,  put  former 
criminals  in  police  Jobs,  and  installed  Cuban 
advisers  in  operational  posU. 

Now  remember.  Baldizon  was  one  of 
Borge's  lieutenants. 

Now  this  Is  fact,  this  is  fact  that  has 
been  given  by  a  chief  lieutenant  who 
defected  to  the  United  SUtes  remarks 
last  night  drivel,  I  hope  he  reads  this 
article.  Also  I  sent  to  him  an  article 
from  the  WaU  Street  Journal  regard- 
ing the  Washington  Office  on  Latin 
America's  published  reports  regarding 
hiunan  rights  violations  In  Nicaragua 
at  the  hands  of  the  freedom  fighters, 
the  Contras.  In  this  article  It  says  that 
the  law  firm  of  Relchler  &  Applebaum 
received,  not  $360,000  as  I  sUted  last 
night.  I  made  a  mistake,  but  $320,000 
In  legal  fees  from  the  Commimist  San- 
dlnlsta government  last  year. 

Relchler  &  Applebaum  sent  Reed 
Brody— and  I  will  give  the  name  to- 
night—a 31 -year-old  lawyer,  and  Jim 
Bordeloln,  a  law  school  student,  who 
were  selected  to  conduct  an  objective 
investigation.  They  spent  4  months  in 
Nicaragua  taking  statements  from  wit- 
nesses of  resistance-force  atrocities,  all 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Com- 
munist Sandinistas.  Mr.  Brody  con- 
firms that  most  of  the  investigators' 
in-country  transportation,  boarding, 
housing,  office  space,  staff,  and  one 
can  assume  the  witnesses  themselvei 
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were  provided  compliments  of  their 
Marxist  Communist  hosts  and  sympa- 
thizers in  Managua. 

This  report  was  paid  for  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  and  I  mean  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel,  by  the  Communist  Sandinista 
government.  But  that  was  not  enough. 
When  they  came  back  to  publish  the 
report  the  law  firm  of  Reichler  «&  Ap- 
plebaum  decided  they  wanted  to  dis- 
tance themselves  from  this  report  so 
they  sent  a  second  team  down  there. 

The  second  team  was  headed  by  a 
man  named  Mr.  Fox.  Let  me  give  you 
his  exact  name  here,  Donald  Fox,  a 
New  York  city-based  international 
human  rights  lawyer  activist.  Mr.  Fox 
went  down  there  and  he  confirmed 
later  that  his  wife  was  a  Nicaraguan- 
bom  lady  who  has  two  brothers  and 
both  of  her  brothers  are  members  of 
the  Communist  Sandinista  foreign 
ministry.  He  went  down  there,  studied 
the  report  and  the  aUegatlons  made  by 
the  first  committee  that  went  down 
there  and  verified  the  first  report.  Ob- 
viously he  would  do  that;  his  wife  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua,  her  two  broth- 
ers tu"e  members  of  the  Communist 
Sandinista  government,  the  first 
report  was  paid  for  by  the  Communist 
Sandinista  government  and  they  came 
back  and  it  was  published  by  the 
Washington  Office  of  Latin  American 
Affairs.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  majority  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  held  a  news  confer- 
ence along  with  some  other  Members, 
I  imderstand,  along  with  the  members 
of  the  Washington  Office  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  and  NBC,  CBS, 
ABC,  CNN.  all  the  major  networks 
were  there  and  they  all  swallowed  this 
Communist  disinformation  report 
hook,  line,  and  sinker.  And  it  went 
across  the  airwaves  of  this  country  to 
the  American  people  as  fact. 

Now  that  is  why  the  American 
people  are  confused  about  this  issue. 
They  do  not  know  who  to  believe. 
Communist  disinformation  is  publi- 
cized across  the  airwaves  as  fact  and 
they  have  to  listen  to  It. 

After  they  listen  to  It  they  say  well, 
who  is  right,  who  is  wrong,  is  it  the 
left  or  is  it  the  right  down  there?  Is  it 
the  Communists,  the  bad  guys,  or  the 
freedom  fighters?  And  because  of  this 
confiision  today  many  of  my  col- 
leagues I  think  were  led  down  the 
primrose  path  and  voted  against  aid  to 
the  freedom  fighters. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand the  gentleman.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  that  the  Congressman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Guoxifsoif]  was  in- 
volved In  a  disinformation  campaign? 
Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that  he 
was  exploited  by  the  Communist?  Is 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 


here  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  state  it  very  clearly  and 
concisely  for  my  friend. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  report 
was  paid  for  by  the  Communist  Sandi- 
nista government,  not  the  report  but 
the  transportation  and  all  the  people 
who  went  down  there.  In  fact  I  will 
quote  the  article,  referring  to  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  that  was  on  the 
editorial  page  written  by  Mr.  Jim 
Denton. 
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Let  me  read  it  to  you  once  again  so 
you  will  have  it  straight: 

Reed  Brody.  a  31 -year-old  lawyer,  and  Jim 
Bordeloin,  a  law-school  student,  were  select- 
ed to  conduct  the  'objective  investigation." 
They  spent  four  months  In  Nicaragua 
taking  statements  from  witnesses  of  resist- 
ance-force atrocities,  all  with  the  full  coop- 
eration of  the  Sandinistas.  Mr.  Brody  con- 
firms that  most  of  the  Investigators'  In- 
country  transportation,  boarding,  housing, 
office  space,  staff  and.  one  can  assume  the 
witnesses  themselves,  were  provided  compli- 
ments of  their  Marxist  hosts  and  sympathiz- 
ers In  Managua. 

This  report  was  commissioned  by 
the  law  firm  of  Reichler  &  Apple- 
baum.  They  sent  the  people  down 
there  to  do  the  report  in  the  first 
place.  Reichler  «fe  Applebaum  received 
$320,000  In  legal  fees  from  the  Com- 
munist Sandinista  government  last 
year. 

The  gentleman  just  walked  In,  so  I 
will  go  through  this  one  more  time. 

The  report  was  then  verified  by  a 
second  group  that  went  down  headed 
by  a  gentleman  named  Donald  Fox,  a 
New  York  City  based  international 
himian  rights  lawyer  activist.  Mr.  Fox 
is  married  to  a  lady  from  Nicaragua 
who  has  two  brothers  In  the  Commu- 
nist Sandinista  Foreign  Ministry.  He 
verified  the  first  report,  which  was 
done  at  the  behest  of  the  law  firm  of 
Reichler  &  Applebaum.  When  they 
came  back,  this  report  was  published 
by  the  Washington  Office  on  Latin 
American  Affairs.  There  was  a  news 
conference  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
Mr.  OEJDDfsoif  was  a  participant. 
Whether  he  knew  or  did  not  know  this 
was  done  at  the  behest  of  the  law  firm 
of  Reichler  dE  Applebaum.  I  do  not 
know. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  In  my  view,  have 
been  duped  Into  believing  that  humsin 
rights  vlolatioiw  have  been  perpetrat- 
ed upon  the  people  of  Nicaragua  by 
the  freedom  fighters  down  there, 
when  much  of  that  has  been  Commu- 
nist disinformation,  paid  for  by  the 
Communist  Sandinista  government 
and  sold  to  the  American  people  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  by  a  duped  media. 

Mr.  DICKS.  WeU.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  to  be  a  little  careful,  in  my 
own  judgment,  when  the  gentleman 
starts   suggesting    that    Members   of 


Congress,  who  have  a  whole  variety  of 
sources  of  Information  and  have 
maybe  read  a  report  and  agree  with  Its 
consequences  and  the  substance  of  it, 
have  been  duped.  I  think  that  phrase 
is  very  pejorative. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  the  gentle- 
man, who  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for.  would  enter  Into  that  kind 
of  a  diatribe  just  because  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted.  We 
had  a  vote  here.  We  have  a  democratic 
process. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  brought 
this  issue  up  many  times.  This  is  not 
the  first.  Nobody  has  refuted  It. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

I  want  to  say  this  to  my  good  friend, 
with  whom  I  helped  found  the  mili- 
tary reform  caucus  and  for  whom  I 
have  the  deepest  respect.  Nothing 
pains  me  more  than  the  fact  that  for 
many  Members  In  this  body,  if  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  is  being  read  by 
one  Member  which  suggests— let  us 
get  it  out  In  the  open— which  suggests 
that  one  of  our  good  friends  may  well 
have  been  taken  in.  That  Is  certainly 
what  the  article  suggests.  Nothing 
pains  me  more  than  to  have  it  said 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  who 
was  reporting  that  our  good  friend 
may  well  in  fact  have  been  deceived, 
that  it  was  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana who  was  first  challenged,  whereas 
in  fact  I  think  we  would  want  to  say  to 
our  good  friend  from  Connecticut, 
what  are  the  lessons  aU  of  us  should 
learn  about  Soviet  disinformation  If, 
in  fact,  you  are  taken  in. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  happen  to  know  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut.  He  is  a 
very  bright,  able  Member  of  this  body. 
I  am  certain  that  he  has  looked  at  this 
issue  like  all  of  us  have.  We  read  lots 
of  reports.  We  get  in  lots  of  different 
debates  about  it. 

The  people  here.  I  think,  have  a 
right  to  make  their  Judgments. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  this  was  brought  up 
the  first  time  at  a  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  meeting  in  which  Mr. 
GKJDOfsoN  was  in  attendance.  Now,  he 
knows  about  this  report  and  he  knows 
that  we  challenged  the  report,  because 
Reichler  8t  Applebaum  received  this 
legal  retainer  of  $320,000  from  the 
Communist  Sandinista  government, 
and  they  requested  the  study  be  done 
in  the  first  place,  and  sent  the  group 
down  there  the  first  time. 

So  he  is  not  unaware  of  this,  and  he 
has  never  come  to  the  floor  to  chal- 
lenge these  remarks.  I  would  be  happy 
to  talk  with  him  about  them. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  just  want  to  carry 
this  a  step  further. 
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I  am  not  suggesting  that  any 
Member  who  voted  no  is  necessarily 
being  duped  or  anything  else.  That  is 
not  what  I  am  saying.  I  want  to  make 
that  very  clear. 

I  am  saying  unequivocally  there  is 
clearly  Soviet.  Cuban,  and  Nicaraguan 
disinformation  out  there. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  want  to  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  I  agree  with 
him. 
Mr.  OXNGRICH.  OK. 
Mr.  DICKS.  There  has  certainly 
been  a  campaign  conducted  to  Influ- 
ence public  opinion  In  the  United 
States.  As  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia well  knows,  the  United  States  does 
the  same  thing  all  over  the  world  on 
behalf  of  the  things  we  believe  In. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  In  free  countries 
where  we  can. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  am  not  so  sure  it  is 
just  there.  But  I  think  the  gentleman 
understands  that  we  have  a  vigorous 
approach  to  presenting  our  viewpoint 
around  the  world  with  U.S.  Govern- 
ment *unds  being  involved. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, does  it  not  disturb  the  gentleman 
a  little  bit  If  a  proposal  is  issued  as 
supposedly  being  a  human  rights  pro- 
posal, if  in  fact  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment has  paid  $320,000  to  have  a 
law  firm  to  have  the  proposal  written? 
Mr.  DICKS.  All  I  am  saying  is  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  careful. 

I  think  there  is  one  thing  we  learned 
from  this  debate  that  we  have  just 
been  through.  I  really  do  not  think  It 
Is  productive  to  start  saying  the  press 
has  been  duped  and  Members  have 
been  duped. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  What  If  It  has 
been? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  really  do  not  think 
that  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  You  do  not  think  It 
Is  ever  the  case? 

Mr.  DICKS.  There  cotUd  be  one 
report.  There  could  be  one  situation. 
But  Members  have  had  a  chance  to 
debate  this  Issue  for  4  years. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  is  not  the 
issue.  The  gentleman  is  missing  the 
point  we  are  trying  to  make.  I  think. 

The  question  I  am  asking  the  gentle- 
man Is:  What  if  there  is  a  serious  sys- 
tematic disinformation  effort?  What  If 
the  Communist  governments  pay  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  money  to  pay  lob- 
byists? What  if.  in  fact,  they  set  up 
front  groups?  What  If,  in  fact,  in  some 
cases,  they  work  closely  with  special- 
ists In  the  United  States  to  figure  out 
how  to  frame  the  Communist  arfu- 
ment  in  the  United  States.  Should 
that  not  be  a  matter  of  public  record 
and  should  we  not  be  aware  of  it? 

BCr.  DICKS.  I  agree  with  that.  I  do 
not  have  any  problem  with  the  gentle- 
men presenting  their  concerns  about  a 
disinformation  campaign  that  has 
been  presented  by  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  Soviet  Government.  I  do  not  have 
any  problem  with  that. 


What  I  am  worried  about— and  I 
admit  that  I  just  heard  part  of  the 
gentleman's  presentation,  and  I  wish  I 
had  heard  all  of  his  presentation— but 
when  I  hear  the  words  "duped"  and 
"misled"  or  that  the  Members  of  Con- 


gress  

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Let  me 
just  Interrupt. 

Last  night  I  brought  this  Issue  up  on 
the  floor  before  the  debate.  One  of  my 
colleagues  stood  up  said  said  that  ev- 
erything we  were  saying  was  dribble 
and  there  was  no  documentation  to 
back  up  what  we  were  saying.  So  to- 
night I  came  down  here  with  a  specific 
purpose,  among  other  things,  to  point 
out  that  there  was  fact  and  a  firm 
basis  for  us  saying  what  we  said  last 
night. 

Now,  this  article  has  not  been  refut- 
ed by  anybody.  Nobody  sued  the  paper 
for  slander,  and  nobody  has  taken  me 
on  that  was  involved  in  that  report  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DICKS.  All  I  am  suggesting  to 
my  good  friend  is  that  when  you  use 
the  word  "duped,"  I  do  not  think  the 
Members  aroimd  here  are  duped. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  they  study  these 
issues  carefully.  And  I  think  they 
make  a  judgment  based  on  the  evi- 
dence, and  sometimes  you  do  not 
agree.  But  I  do  not  think  they  are 
being  duped. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Let  me 
just  say  one  thing. 

If  a  person  believes  a  report  to  be 
fact,  and  it  is  In  fact  Communist  disin- 
formation, if  it  is  not  being  duped,  tell 
me  what  It  is. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  Members  may 
read  1  report  and  they  may  read  50 
other  reports. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  What  Is  it 
If  it  Is  not  duped? 

Mr.  DICKS.  But  what  the  gentle- 
man Is  suggesting  is  Mr.  Oejdkhson 
made  up  his  mind  on  this  issue  based 
on  this  report.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
how  any  Member  makes  up  his  mind. 
Ii4r.  BtJRTON.  He  made  it  in  a  news 
conference  that  cited  this  report  as 
fact.  If  that  is  not  being  duped,  Ameri- 
can people  were  watching  and  there 
he  was  giving  lending  his  credentials 
to  the  report. 
I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  just  want  to  read 
a  paragraph  here.  This  is  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal: 


The  Brody  document  made  Ita  wny  into 
the  public  and  congreulonal  debate  with  a 
■plaah.  The  media  fallout  Included  articles 
in  the  Washington  Poit  and  the  New  York 
Times,  and  network  coverage.  Including 
about  3Vk  minutes  on  the  CBS  Evening 
News.  None  of  these  aocounU  lerloualy  chal- 
lenged the  report's  origins  or  handling,  if- 
norlng  or  playing  down  the  Sandinista  spon- 
■onhlp  to  the  point  that  It  was  virtually  un- 
recognisable to  the  audience. 

The  overall  impact  of  the  press  accounts 
and  congressional  responses  served  the  pur- 


poses of  a  Marxist  regime  to  distort  the  U  A 
public  and  Congreis'  understanding  of  the 
human-rlghu  saga  in  Nicaragua— all  of 
which  will  continue  to  shape  VA.  policy  tn 
that  war  torn  country. 

All  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  SUte  is  that  I  am 
puzzled  by  the  fact  that— let  us  place 
It  to  one  side.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  who  is  not  here  and  Is  a 
bright  and  a  lively  Member,  and  who  I 
am  sure  would  do  a  great  job  of  ex- 
plaining his  position. 
Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  he  is  a  patriot. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  he  U  a  pa- 
triot, too.  We  are  all  patrioU.  That  is 
not  the  Issue. 

The  issue  Is  whether  patriots  dealing 
with  a  highly  sophisticated  foreign 
government  which  is  systematically 
trying  to  manipulate  the  American 
system. 

The  gentleman  does  not  seem  to  buy 
that.  But  I  think  that  a  Communist 
regime  spending  $300,000  on  a  law 
firm  is  not  stupid. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  I  may 
raclaim  my  time,  I  only  have  6  min- 
utes left  and  I  want  to  make  a  couple 
of  other  points. 

I  do  want  to  say  this.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  a  whole  department  In 
Moscow  that  Is  devoted  entirely  to  dis- 
information. 

D  2035 

And  is  It  any  wonder  that  they 
would  be  exporting  revolution  and, 
right  along  with  It,  the  experts  who 
know  how  to  utilize  disinformation?  If 
you  think  tha'.,  that  puppet  regime 
down  there  in  Nicaragua  is  not  follow- 
ing the  Moscow  line  and  the  Cuban 
line  right  down  the  pike,  then  you  are 
very  misguided.  And  the  thing  that 
concerns  me  is  if  they  are  masters  of 
disinformation 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  statement,  I  just  think 
we  ought  to  be  careful  about  using  the 
phrase  "duped." 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  they  are 
masters  of  disinformation,  then  why 
In  the  world  would  they  not  be  using 
disinformation  tactics  in  Managua? 
Which  they  are.  and  this  report  veri- 
fies It. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  make  a  couple 
other  points  before  I  run  out  of  time.  I 
have  just  about  5  minutes  left. 

General  Lopez,  a  Cuban  war  hero,  a 
Communist.  Gen.  Nestor  Lopez,  who 
was  involved  in  the  war  against  Israel, 
who  fought  In  the  Yom  Kippur  war 
against  Israel  on  the  side  of  the  Syr- 
ians In  197S,  who  later  fought  In 
Angola,  on  the  side  of  the  Communists 
In  Angola,  who  fought  against  Batista 
when  Castro  came  to  power,  now  that 
Cuban  general  is  down  in  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  helping  lead  the  Commu- 
nist forces  against  the  freedom  fight- 
ers, helping  lead  the  3.000  Cubans  who 
are  down  there,  who  are  flying  the 
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Communist     Hind     helicopters,     the 
Soviet  Hind  helicopters. 

So  not  only  are  there  human  rights 
distortions,  disinformation,  coming 
into  the  United  States  of  America,  but 
the  Cubans  and  the  Communists  are 
sending  men  down  there,  generals  and 
support  troops,  to  augment  the  Com- 
munist Sandinista  government  in  their 
quest  to  eradicate  the  freedom  fight- 
ers in  Nicaragua,  to  squash  them  once 
and  for  all. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  bothers 
me  the  most  is  something  that  I 
brought  up  time  and  time  again,  and 
that  is  what  they  are  teaching  the 
children  in  Nicaragua.  The  first  thing 
the  Communists  do  when  they  take 
over  a  country  is  send  in  the  teachers. 
They  sent  into  Nicaragua  about  300  to 
600  teachers  as  soon  as  they  took 
power.  Our  last  commanding  general 
in  Vietnam,  General  Weyand,  when 
asked  why  the  Communists  kept 
coming  after  losing  a  million  men,  why 
did  the  Communists  and  North  Viet- 
namese keep  coming,  they  lost  1  mil- 
lion men,  we  lost  about  110.000  the 
reason  was,  he  said,  because  of  elderly 
ideological  indoctrination.  For  in- 
stance, the  children  were  taught  to 
add  and  subtract  by  saying,  "If  there 
are  10  imperialists  and  5  are  killed, 
how  many  will  be  left?"  That  was 
taught  in  the  textbooks. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  a  textbook  I  got  in 
Managua.  Nicaragua,  a  first-grade 
mathematics  text.  And  here  is  how 
they  are  teaching  their  children  to 
add;  two  AK-47  rifles  plus  two  AK-47 
machineguns  plus  two  machinegims 
are  six  machineguns.  Three  handgre- 
nades  plus  three  handgrenades  are  six 
handgrenades. 

These  children,  like  the  Communist 
Vietnamese,  are  going  to  be  zealots  in 
the  not-too-distant  future,  and  if  the 
freedom  fighters  down  there  are  not 
allowed  to  fight  them  and  to  at  least 
force  them  to  the  conference  table  and 
negotiate  a  free  democracy,  then  they 
are  going  to  have  their  way  not  only  in 
Nicaragua  but  throughout  Central 
America.  And  our  children  are  going 
to  have  these  zealots  on  the  battle- 
field. They  have  alreay  had  7  years  to 
indoctrinate  these  children,  and  it  is 
going  to  get  worse. 

I  Just  want  to  end  up  by  sajrlng  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  many  of  them,  after  the  vote 
today,  said,  "Well,  we  may  come  back 
next  month  with  another  version, 
something  that  will  be  workable, 
something  that  we  can  support." 

There  are  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  feel  like  if  they  come 
back  with  a  watered-down  version  that 
is  not  going  to  give  enough  help  to 
those  people  down  there,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  support  it. 

We  either  should  give  enough  help 
or  none  at  all.  To  give  false  hope  to 
protect  the  political  fortunes  of  my 
friends  on  the  left  here  in  Congress, 


would  be  unforgivable,  and  I  think 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  think  that  we 
will  come  back  and  Just  give  a  drop 
here  and  a  drop  there  and  that  will 
pacify  the  American  people.  The 
American  people  are  not  going  to  be 
duped,  they  are  not  going  to  be  fooled 
for  very  long.  If  the  Communist  Sandi- 
nistas are  successful  in  crushing  the 
freedom  fighters,  as  they  very  well 
may  do  because  the  freedom  fighters 
will  not  be  getting  any  aid  from  us,  at 
least  not  in  the  foreseeable  future,  if 
they  cnish  those  people  down  there, 
then  they  are  going  to  solidify  their 
position  in  Nicaragua,  the  exportation 
of  the  revolution  will  increase,  make 
no  mistake  about  it. 

I  saw  the  weapons  in  EH  Salvador 
that  came  through  Nicaragua,  and  I 
talked  to  a  captured  Conununist  guer- 
rilla who  told  me  where  the  weapons 
came  from,  from  Managua.  The  expor- 
tation of  revolution  will  increase,  and 
then,  my  friends.  El  Salvador  will  be 
in  danger  of  falling  and  may  fall,  Gua- 
temala, Honduras  and  then  we  are 
going  to  be  up  into  Mexico,  and  our 
boys  are  going  to  be  involved  in  a  war 
that  is  unnecessary.  And  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  voted  against  helping  those 
freedom  fighters  today  that  the  re- 
sponsibility will  be  at  your  feet,  at 
your  feet. 
Articles  referred  to  are  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  23, 
1985] 

COHTRA  ATHOCmXS.  OH  A  COVIRT 

PROPAGAJfiM  War? 

A  LOBBTTMG  DRrvX  BBGAM  IH  MANAGtlA 

(By  Jim  Denton) 

The  likely  congressional  defeat  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposal  to  provide  military 
aid  to  the  anti-S&ndlnista  contra  forces 
comes  in  the  wake  of  an  extraordinary  lob- 
bying campaign.  The  struggle  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  Congress  has  mobilized  a 
handful  of  partisans  who  have  been  enor- 
mously effective  In  distorting  the  Nlcara- 
guan  human-rights  story.  Although  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  foreign  governments  to  try 
persuasion  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  maimer  and 
degree  to  which  the  Sandinistas  have  ma- 
nipulated public  and  congressional  opinion 
is  noteworthy. 

A  review  of  the  origins,  the  dubious  han- 
dling and  the  reception  of  a  report  recently 
released  by  Rep.  Samuel  Oejdenson  (D., 
Conn.),  and  two  putative  human-rights 
groups  provides  a  case  study  of  how  Sandi- 
nista propaganda  Is  legitimized  and  makes 
Its  way  Into  the  public  debate  and.  ultimate- 
ly, congressional  policy. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  of 
Relchler  &  Applebaum  is  the  Nicaraguan 
government's  official  registered  agent  in  the 
U.S.  For  its  services,  the  firm  Is  paid  an 
annual  rate  of  about  $330,000.  Prom  all  out- 
side appearances  the  firm  has  ably  repre- 
sented Its  client.  An  accounting  of  the  lob- 
byists' appointments  with  legislators  and 
staff  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  among  Senate 
and  House  liberals. 

But  Relchler  St  Applebaum's  lobbying  ef- 
forts on  the  Sandinistas'  behalf  have  gone 
beyond  the  congressional  routine.  In  an 
Interview,  Mr.  Relchler  confirmed  that  some 


months  ago  he  originated  and  orchestrated 
a  plan  to  send  a  team  of  "profevlonal  attor- 
neys to  Nicaragua  to  conduct  an  objective, 
independent  Investigation  of  contra  atroc- 
iUes." 

Reed  Brody,  a  31-year-old  lawyer,  and  Jim 
Bordeloin.  a  law-school  student,  were  select- 
ed to  conduct  the  "objective  investigation." 
They  spent  four  months  In  Nicaragua 
taking  statements  from  witnesses  of  resist- 
ance-force atrocities,  all  with  the  full  coop- 
eration of  the  Sandinistas.  Mr.  Brody  con- 
firms that  most  of  the  investigators'  in- 
country  transportation,  boarding,  housing, 
office  space,  staff  and,  one  can  assume,  the 
witnesses  themselves,  were  provided  compli- 
ments of  their  Marxist  host  and  sympathiz- 
ers in  Managua. 

Upon  completion  of  the  "investigation," 
the  141 -page  Brody  Report,  consisting  of 
nearly  150  sworn  affidavits  from  "wit- 
nesses."  was  duly  processed  back  through 
the  Sandinistas'  lobbylsU  at  Relchler  A  Ap- 
plebaum. There  it  was  prepared  In  final 
form  and.  according  to  a  report  submitted  to 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  passed  to  the 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America 
(WOLA).  the  International  Human  Rights 
Law  Group  and  Rep.  Oejdenson  for  public 
dissemination. 

These  three  parties  all  have  their  individ- 
ual biases.  WOLA  for  example,  has  been  a 
particularly  prolific  and  harsh  critic  of  the 
human-righu  records  of  Latin  American 
governments  friendly  to  the  U.S.,  as  well  as 
the  contras,  and  sympathetic  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  other  Marxist  insurgents  In  the 
region.  In  reviewing  WOLA  reports,  articles 
and  studies,  no  serious  or  critical  account  of 
Fidel  Castro's  human-rights  record  In  Cuba 
could  be  found.  It  is  also  worth  noting,  in 
weighing  the  group's  objectivity,  that  two 
former  WOLA  employees  are  now  employed 
by  the  Nicaraguan  Foreign  Ministry. 

Apparently  recognizing  that  a  hasty  em- 
brace of  the  Sandinlsta-sponsored  Brody 
report  might  be  viewed  with  skepticism. 
Rep.  Oejdenson,  WOLA  and  the  Law  Oroup 
assembled  a  second  delegation  to  verify  the 
Brody  findings.  This  second  delegation  con- 
sisted of  Michael  Glennon.  former  chief 
counsel  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Frank  Church;  Donald  Fox.  a  New  York 
City-based  International  human-rights 
lawyer-activist;  Valerie  Miller,  the  delega- 
tion's Interpreter,  who  lived  In  post-revolu- 
tionary Nicaragua  for  two  years  and  wrote  a 
book  on  the  Sandinista  literacy  campaign; 
and.  as  an  observer,  a  staff  aide  to  Rep. 
Oejdenson.  B^.  Fox  confirmed  that  his  Ntc- 
aragvuui-bom  wife,  now  a  U.S.  citizen.  Ana 
Clemenzia  Tercero.  accompanied  the  group 
to  Managua  to  visit  family  members  at 
WOLA '8  expense.  Ms.  Tercero's  brother  is  a 
high-ranlcing  official  In  the  Nicaraguan  For- 
eign Ministry  assigned  to  Rome.  This  group 
uncovered  no  dl^repancles  In  the  Brody 
findings  after  having  corroborated  only  10 
of  the  nearly  ISO  Brody  affidavits  during  its 
one-week  visit  to  Nicaragua. 

Then,  on  March  7,  in  releasing  the  Sandi- 
nlsta-sponsored Brody  Report,  Rep.  Oejden- 
son, WOLA  and  the  Law  Oroup  called  for  a 
congressional  Investigation  Into  contra 
atrocities  before  a  packed  press  conference 
on  Capitol  HUl.  Mr.  Oejdenson  sUted  he 
was  forwarding  the  report  to  Rep.  Lee  Ham- 
ilton (D..  Ind.).  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
telligence Committee,  and  Rep.  BClchael 
Barnes  (D..  Md.).  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs,  of  which  ICr.  Oejden- 


son U  a  member.  In  their  prepared  press 
statements,  Mr.  Oejdenson.  WOLA  and  the 
law  Oroup  did  not  mention  the  Sandinistas' 
role  in  originating  and  faciUtattng  the 
Brody  Report. 

Last  week  the  House  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs  Subcommittee  held  several  days  of 
hearings  on  aid  to  the  contras.  At  Thurs- 
day's session,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Oejden- 
son, Mi.  Brody  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee and  had  his  report  entered  into  the 
Congresaonal  Record.  Mr.  Fox  also  testified. 
embracing  the  Brody  report.  And.  apparent- 
ly in  order  to  gain  some  distance  from  the 
Sandinista-lnspired  document.  Mr.  Fox  sub- 
mitted a  second  report  written  by  himself. 
J«r.  Olennon.  the  Law  Oroup  and  WOLA 
The  findings  of  this  report  substantiated 
and  reinforced  the  Brody  report. 

The  Brody  document  made  Its  way  into 
the  public  and  congressional  debate  with  a 
splash.  The  media  faUout  included  articles 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times,  and  network  coverage,  including 
about  2W  minutes  on  the  CBS  Evening 
News.  None  of  these  accounU  seriously 
challenged  the  report's  origins  or  handling, 
ignoring  or  playing  down  the  SandinisU 
sponsorship  to  the  point  that  it  was  virtual- 
ly unrecognizable  to  the  audience. 

The  overaU  Impact  of  the  press  accounts 
and  congressional  responses  served  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Marxist  regime  to  distort  the  U.S. 
public  and  Congress"  understanding  of  the 
human-rights  saga  in  Nicaragua— aU  of 
which  will  continue  to  shape  U.S.  policy  In 
that  war-torn  country. 

(Mr.  Denton  Is  executive  director  of  the 
National  Forum  Foundation,  a  public-policy 
group  in  Washington.) 

DaHIXL  ORTIGA  AT  THE  CUBAH  PAHTT 
CORGRXSS 


To  reaffirm  publicly  the  Sandinistas'  soli- 
darity with  Fidel  Castro  and  the  Cuban 
Revolution.  President  Daniel  Ortega  of 
Nicaragua  made  a  special  point  to  attend 
the  Third  Party  Congress  of  the  Cuban 
Communist  Party  February  4-7,  1986 

Ortega  was  only  one  of  two  chiefs  of  state 
to  participate  in  the  congress  (the  other 
beUig  the  President  of  Guinea  Bissau). 

Indicative  of  hU  priorities,  by  attending 
he  snubbed  an  Important  delegation  of 
Western  leaders  representing  the  Socialist 
International  who  were  visiting  Managua. 

He  competed  at  the  podium  In  antl-U.S. 
rhetoric  with  representatives  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  from  communist  parties  of 
such  countries  as  Angola.  Ethiopia,  and  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Ortega  also  rubbed  shoulders  with  repre- 
senUtlves  of  such  political  terrorist  groups 
as  the  Argentine  Mononeros,  the  Chilean 
"Manuel  Rodriguez"  Patriotic  Front,  and 
the  Colombian  M-19. 

In  his  speech.  Ortega  characterised  Nica- 
ragua's relations  with  Cuba  as  "imalterable, 
non-negotiable  and  sealed  with  the  blood  of 
Cuban  intemationallsU  fallen  on  Nicara- 
guan soil .  . 

He  also  praised  Cuba  as  "a  symbol  of  dig- 
nity, resistance,  and  combatlveness  In  Latin 
America."  He  closed  his  remarks  by  declar- 
ing, "Long  live  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  united 
they  will  overcome! " 

In  reciprocation  for  Ortega's  expression  of 
loyalty,  Cuban  Politburo  member  Jorge  Rls- 
quet  responded.  "In  the  future,  as  now.  we 
wUl  share  our  bread,  our  knowledge  and  our 
blood  with  the  heroic  people  of  Sandino's 
homeland."  .     ^^ 

Fidel  Castro  asserted  that  not  only  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  (statement  by  Salva- 


doran  Commimlst  leader  Shaflk  Handal) 
but  "all  the  Central  American  revolutionar- 
ies" would  unite  to  defend  the  BandlnlitaB. 

Ortega  returned  to  Havana  March  2. 1988, 
for  what  a  Nicaraguan  Government  commu- 
nique characterised  as  a  "private"  sUy  of  10 
days,  after  dispatching  another  of  the  Co- 
mandantes,  Bayardo  Aroe,  to  Moscow  to 
attend  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  Con- 
gress. Arce  la  chief  Ideologue  of  the  Sandi- 
nisU Party. 

(ExcerpU  of  Ortega's  speech  in  Havana 
are  attached.) 

SpncH  ST  CoKMAiiDn  or  thi  Rcvolution 
Danikl  OR'noA,  PRnisntT  or  Nicaragua 

AKD  COOROniATOR  OF  TRS  FSLN  EXSCUTIVX 

CoKMiTTBt,  TRiao  CiTBAii  CoKmmiST 
Party  Congrsss,  Havaxa,  Fkbrdart  8, 
1988 

Esteemed  Comrade  Fidel  Castro,  comrade 
delegates  and  guests:  I  bring  greetings  from 
the  FSLN  militants  to  the  milltanU  of  the 
CCP  who  are  today  holding  their  Third 
CCP  Congress.  We  are  bringUig  a  fraternal 
message  from  Sandino's  heroic  people  to 
Martl's  heroic  people  .  .  . 

Cuba  Is  an  example  of  a  people's  determi- 
nation when  they  decide  to  be  free  In  the 
face  of  the  terrorist  actions  of  Yankee  Impe- 
rialism. To  speak  of  Cuba  Is  to  speak  of  the 
heroic  resistance  against  the  Invasion  \n 
Olron.  It  U  to  speak  of  the  people's  firmness 
In  the  face  of  the  criminal  blockade.  It  Is  to 
speak  of  the  Internationalism  of  thousands 
of  Cubans  who  have  given  their  blood  and 
sweat  In  favor  of  sister  peoples  .  .  . 

In  the  report  presented  yesterday,  we 
have  learned  of  the  tasks  undertaken  by  the 
workers,  peasants,  youths,  women,  soldiers, 
technicians,  professionals,  and  party  mili- 
tants. The  balance  Is  positive,  with  a  strong- 
er revolution  and  with  a  more  developed 
party,  above  all.  marching  with  open  eyes  to 
avoid  the  obstacles  that  are  In  Its  path.  We 
have  learned  In  the  report  about  the  Just 
and  dignified  positions  that  Cuba  has 
upheld  in  the  international  field  of  defense 
of  sovereignty,  the  self-determination  of 
peoples,  and  peace.  We  were  especially 
moved  by  the  generosity  of  Its  heroic  people 
who  despite  their  limlUtlons,  struggles,  and 
sacrifices,  give  their  best  and  share  their 
blood  and  bread  with  sister  peoples  who 
defend  their  freedom  and  Independence  In 
various  regions  of  the  world. 

In  Nicaragua,  we  are  witnesses  of  the  in- 
ternationalist dUposltlon  of  the  Cuban 
people.  Ever  since  the  struggle  against  the 
Somozlst  dlcUtorship.  the  blood  of  Cuban 
revolutionaries  has  mixed  In  Nicaraguan  soU 
with  the  blood  of  Nicaraguan  revolutionar- 
ies. In  these  past  years,  the  blood  of  Cuban 
Uitematlonallsta  who  were  providing  their 
cooperation  in  various  specialties  has  again 
been  shed  in  Nicaraguan  soU.  victims  once 
again  of  the  imperialist  policy  that  aiaaasl- 
nated  Sandino.  Che.  and  Allende,  and  that 
procreated  BatUta.  Somosa.  Duvaller.  and 
Pinochet ... 

Our  relations  with  Cuba  are  friendly,  fra- 
ternal, and  respectful.  They  are  relations 
that  are  unalterable  and  nonnegotlable. 
They  are  relations  sealed  with  the  blood  of 
Cuban  intemationallsU  who  have  fallen  on 
Nicaraguan  soil .  .  . 

They  (the  United  SUtes)  are  trying  to  Jus- 
tify their  terroiUt  policy  towards  Nicaragua 
by  accusing  our  homeland  of  being  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Salvadoran  revolutionaries.  We 
all  know  perfectly  well  that  as  long  as  there 
Is  injustice,  exploitation,  and  lack  of  free- 
dom, there  will  be  revolutions  and  that  If  in 
El  Salvador  there  Is  a  revolutionary  struggle 


It  is  because  there  has  been  a  lack  of  Justloe 
and  democracy  and  because  the  Salvadoran 
people  have  not  been  respected. 

This  Third  Congress  U  taking  place  when 
the  threaU  of  the  nuclear  hecatomb  are 
being  brandished  by  the  U.8.  rulers  \n  a 
policy  of  universal  blackmail  that  Is  rejected 
by  the  peoples  of  the  world.  One  can  no 
longer  deny  th;  extraordinary  efforts  that 
the  Soviet  Union  carries  out  In  favor  of 
peace.  .  . 

To  defend  Nicaragua's  right  to  self-deter- 
mination and  peace  In  Central  America 
means  to  defend  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion of  lAtln  America  and  the  Caribbean  as 
well  ai  to  defend  our  right  to  struggle 
against  the  financial  blackmail  to  which  we 
are  being  subjected  by  the  creditors  of  a 
debt  that  is  unrepayable.  and  therefore,  un- 
collectible. It  means  defending  the  right  to 
struggle  for  a  new  economic  order,  It  means 
defending  the  right  to  peace  .  .  . 

Long  live  the  Third  Congress  of  the 
Cuban  Communist  Party!  Long  live  the 
friendship  between  Cuba  and  Nicaragua! 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  united  they  will  over- 
come! Long  live  peaoel 


Israkl  Aifs  TKi  Coirnus 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  arrival  In  Nicaragua  last  week  of  a 
Cuban  general  who  fought  against  Israel  in 
the  1973  Yom  Klppur  War  U  the  launching 
pad  for  a  new  political  effort  to  wm  the 
contra-ald  vote  In  Congress  on  grounds  that 
a  vote  against  the  contras  Is  a  vote  against 
Israel. 

Brig.  Gen.  Nestor  Lopes,  the  Soviet- 
trained  Cuban  commander  who  is  Jusl  now 
making  his  debut  In  Nicaragua,  commanded 
armored  forces  on  the  Syrian  front  against 
Israel  and  then  sUyed  there  for  two  more 
years.  His  move  to  Managua  buttresses  the 
administrations  charge  that  a  seamless  web 
of  left-wing  forces  now  spans  the  globe,  with 
the  capability  of  pinpointing  lU  power 
where  and  when  needed. 

According  to  that  theory,  Lopet's  battle 
experience  in  one  theater  of  operations 
after  another  shows  the  capability  of 
moving  non-Soviet  communist  forces  led  by 
Soviet-trained  officers  Into  combat  almost 
anywhere.  The  troops  that  fight  on  the 
Honduran  border  today  may  return  to  the 
Israeli  border  tomorrow. 

Republican  supporters  of  antlcommunlst 
guerrillas  In  Nicaragua  believe  there  U  polit- 
ical advantage  to  be  taken  of  this,  particu- 
larly with  many  Democratic  congressmen 
who  vote  consistently  for  aid  to  Israel  but 
against  the  contras.  Rep.  Newt  Gingrich 
plans  to  get  a  group  of  colleagues  together 
for  trips  to  New  York.  Chicago,  and  Miami- 
all  major  centers  of  Jewish  populatlon-to 
deliver  this  message:  a  "no"  vote  on  aid  to 
the  contras  Is  a  "yes"  vote  for  the  enemies 
of  Urael  who  fought  In  the  Yom  Klppur 
War  on  the  Arab  side. 

Lope"*,  was  one  of  them.  Indeed,  at  age  44 
he  typifies  the  Cuban  commurUst  profes- 
sional who  has  made  his  mark  In  three  thea- 
ters of  war.  A  youthful  fighter  against  the 
BatlsU  regime  in  Cuba,  he  was  trained  at 
armor  school  In  the  Soviet  Union.  When  the 
ill-fated  freedom  fighters  landed  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  In  the  spring  of  1981.  Lopes  com- 
manded one  of  the  first  Fidel  Castro  unlU 
to  meet  them. 

In  1973,  he  was  sent  to  the  Mideast  In 
conunand  of  an  armored  regiment  ftghtlag 
with  the  Syrians  against  Israel  along  the 
Golan  Heights.  5taylng  there  throughout 
sporadic  cleanup  fighting  that  lasted  Into 
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May  1974.  AU  told.  3.000  Cubans  were  esU- 
mated  to  have  been  In  Syria— including  MiO 
and  helicopter  pilots. 

According  to  The  Economist's  March  1978 
Poreign  Report,  Cuban  tank  crews  com- 
numded  by  Lopes  suffered  180  dead  and  250 
wounded  In  the  Tom  Kippur  war.  Less  thian 
a  year  later.  In  March  1975.  the  Cubans 
were  dl9>atched  to  Angola  to  battle  Jonas 
Savimbi's  freedom  fighters  following  Portu- 
gal's departure.  Lopez  was  put  in  command 
of  a  Cuban  armored  division. 

Thus,  while  Washington  sends  one  of  its 
veteran  peace-seeking  envoys.  Ambassador 
Philip  Habib.  to  Central  America.  Havana 
sends  one  of  its  outstanding  combat  veter- 
ans to  Managua. 

The  Nicaraguan  government's  pleas  for 
peace,  echoed  by  Reagan  critics  in  Washing- 
ton, contrast  with  such  warlike  moves.  Com- 
mandante  Emmet  Lang,  the  Nicaraguan  air 
force  commander  in  chief,  is  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  Moscow  seelung  a  favorable  sign 
from  the  Soviets— such  as  the  loan  of  MiG 
fighters,  or  perhaps  the  symbolic  landing  of 
a  squadron  of  Bear  bombers. 

VS.  experts  very  much  doubt  the  Sandi- 
nistas will  get  any  such  stakes-raising  signal 
from  the  Soviets.  Bat  even  without  the  Rus- 
sians, internationalization  of  the  communist 
struggle  in  Nicaragua  is  weU  along. 

The  globe-trotting  Gen.  Lopez  shows  what 
military  analyst  Edward  N.  Luttwak  meant 
when  he  wrote  that  "the  pieces  are  on  the 
chessboard '—in  the  Ididdle  East  and  else- 
where. 

Tying  Israel  and  the  contras  together  po- 
litically is  not  all  that  easy.  Pormidable 
Democratic  spokesmen  in  foreign  affairs,  in- 
cluding Rep.  Mel  Levine  of  California. 
chairman  of  the  House  Democratic  task 
force  on  Central  America,  and  Rep.  Stephen 
J.  Solarz  of  New  York,  a  senior  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  sup- 
port Isreal  and  oppose  the  contras  with 
nearly  equal  passion. 

Girigrich  and  his  colleagues  will  try  to 
convince  them  they  will  not  be  able  to  per- 
form that  feat  with  impunity  much  longer. 
Levine  acknowledged  to  us  that  the  appar- 
ent contradiction  made  him  "uncomfort- 
able." But  he  said  "the  tail  should  not  wag 
the  dog"— that  giving  Israel  what  is  asks  is 
not  the  same  as  supplying  arms  to  the  anti- 
Sandinista  contras. 

Gingrich  will  try  to  change  that,  raising 
the  political  cost  of  opposing  the  contras. 
The  arrival  in  Managua  of  the  Cuban  gener- 
al with  his  battle  ribbons  from  the  Syrian 
front  helps  his  cause. 


NATIONAL  AORICirLTURE  DAY 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker  and 


ty-support  legislation— but  the  rest  re- 
mains with  the  American  people  that 
they  recognize  who  it  is  that  puts  the 
bread,  the  daily  bread,  on  the  table 
and  the  sacrifices  that  they  made.  We 
take  pride  in  sajring  that  Americans 
are  the  best  fed  people  for  the  least 
amount  of  disposable  income  per 
family,  with  enough  to  sell  abroad. 
Yet  more  often  than  not,  the  fanners 
sell  for  less  than  it  costs  them  to 
produce  it. 

So  what  we  need  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  realize,  understand  and. 
hopefully,  appreciate  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  farmers,  the  producers  of  Amer- 
ica, who  are  giving  us  this  bounty,  and 
at  least  for  today,  as  we  close  this  ses- 
sion, and  tonight,  that  all  of  us  say  a 
silent  prayer  or  otherwise  for  those 
who  till  the  land.  We  have  spoken 
today  about  life  and  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
None  of  this  would  be  available  in  this 
coimtry  of  ours  without  those  who  till 
the  land.  There  would  be  no  life,  no 
liberty,  no  pursuit  of  happiness. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  with 
my  special  order,  which  was  requested 
earlier. 

Tl.e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHERE  DO  WE  GO  PROM  HERE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  ilHr.  Gingrich] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  talk  about  what  happened 
today  and  where  we  go  from  here. 
Some  who  may  watch  or  who  may 
look  tomorrow  at  the  transcript  may 
say.  "Why  is  Gingrich  talking?  Isn't 
the  vote  over?"  and  my  answer  to  our 
friends  is:  No.  it  is  not  over. 

I  think  the  very  distinguished  E>emo- 
cratic  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  said  it  beautifully  on  the 
floor  today  when  he  said.  "This  will 
not  end  today,  whether  we  vote  yes  or 
not.  This  will  not  end  tomorrow.  This 
may  weU  go  on  for  10  years."  And  then 
he  cited— and  I  say  with  a  great  sense 
of  history,  for  I  have  read  some  of  his 


my  colleagues,  I  am  concerned  that,  in 

the  presstire  of  the  vote  of  today,  we    statements  tMick  in  1961  aiid  1962- 
have  neglected  to  give  more  emphasis    Pldel     Castro    and    all     those    who 


to  the  fact  that  today  Is  National  Agrl 
culture  Day.  This  is  the  day  when  we 
thank  all  of  those  who  till  the  soil  and 
work  for  us  and  make  us  the  bested 


back  over  many  years  of  watching  this 
planet,  a  man  who  has  witnessed  the 
isolationism  of  the  1930'8,  a  man  who 
saw  the  rise  of  the  cold  war,  a  man 
who  has  seen  far  beyond  those  of  us 
who  are  younger.  Chairman  Pepper 
said,  if  I  may  paraphrase:  "They  are 
Communists.  They  lie  to  us.  They 
have  lied  again  and  again.  We  have  no 
choice." 

And  yet  the  fact  is  that  when  the 
vote  was  over  today,  while  Ronald 
Reagan  carried  49  States  in  1984, 
today  it  is  George  McGovem,  Jimmy 
Carter  and  Walter  Mondale  who  con- 
trol the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  the  George  McGovem-Jlmmy 
Carter-Walter  Mondale  foreign  policy 
that  received  a  vote  today. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  very  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rudd]. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  In  the  well  for 
taking  this  special  order.  His  remarks 
are  well  taken  in  that  people  think 
this  vote  is  over,  and  the  vote  on  the 
floor  is  over,  but  I  just  have  to  make  a 
comment  with  regard  to  a  little  bit  of 
history  that  the  gentleman  was  talk- 
ing about. 

I  was  in  the  Caribbean  when  Pidel 
Castro  took  over,  and  I  was  in  Mexico 
at  the  time  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  at 
the  time  of  the  missile  crisis. 

In  1959,  when  Pidel  Castro  took  over 
in  Cuba,  everybody  thought,  as  you 
pointed  out,  that  a  democratic  govern- 
ment might  come  to  Cuba,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  people.  A  friend  of 
mine  who  was  with  AP  at  the  time  was 
the  only  reporter  out  of  Havana  who 
was  writing  these  stories  that  told  the 
stories  the  way  it  was.  He  knew  that 
Fidel  Castro  was  a  Communist. 

So  Fidel  made  some  promises  and 
got  a  lot  of  support  in  this  country, 
and  then  shortly  after  that  he  de- 
clared himself  to  be  a  Communist. 

Now.  two  important  things  really 
took  place  in  Cuba  in  1961  and  1962. 
On  April  17,  1961.  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the 
famous  Bay  of  Pigs,  occurred.  And  at 
that  time,  although  the  assistance  had 
been  promised  and  had  been  assured 
by  President  Elsenhower,  who  decided 
to  leave  it  to  his  successor.  President 
Kennedy,  to  carry  out  the  plan  that 
had  been  on  the  books  for  a  long  time, 
an  open  secret,  I  might  add.  that  was 
not  really  a  secret,  but  the  refusal  of 
President  Kennedy  to  provide  air  sup- 
port for  the  exiles,  the  freedom  fight- 
ers who  were  trying  to  recover  free- 
dom in  Cuba  after  they  had  been  de- 
ceitfully   deprived    of    freedom    by 


thought  it  wotild  be  over,  "if  only  we 
could  negotiate,  if  only  we  could  have 
let  Fidel  play  baseball  in  Yankee  Sta- 
dium, if  only  we  could  do  something."     —     «, 

Nation  in  the  world,  with  yet  enough    Twenty-six  years  after  Pldel  Castro,  It  Castro,  Castro  subsequenUy  consoll- 

^^^^  ^  °**'®'"  co""'ries.                      is  not  over.  As  the  very  distinguished  dated  aU  of  his  power  at  the  faUure  of 

There  is  a  very  critical  situation  In    Democratic    chairman   of   the   Rules  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and  the  Soviet  Union 

raraJ  America  and  In  the  farm  sector.    Committee.  Clattde  Pepper,  said  today,  got  a  permanent  foothold  in  our  own 

,  .5  ,  *!^  addressed  that  in  part,  with    In    what    I    thought    was    a    heroic  back  yard  and  later  installed  mlssUes 

leglslAUon  that  we  feel  will  aid  the    moment  that,  frankly,  sent  chills  up  and  nuclear  warheads  the  followlns 

farmers— credit  legislation,  commodl-    my  spine  listening  to  him  talk,  looking  year. 


In  July  1962.  we  got  information 
that  the  Soviets  were  shipping  missiles 
to  Cuba,  and  on  Octot>er  22,  President 
Kennedy,  at  long  last,  recognizing  the 
folly  of  his  earlier  decision  not  to  help 
In  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  placed  a  naval 
blockade  around  Cuba,  and  President 
Kennedy  planned  an  armed  Invasion.  I 
was  told  at  the  time,  on  October  30, 
1962.  On  October  28.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev backed  down,  presumably,  and 
promised  to  remove  all  of  the  missiles 
from  Cuba,  and  we  got  some  pictures 
of  them  removing  something  that 
looked  like  missiles  and  we  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  did.  We  do  not  know 
for  sure  that  they  did.  It  did  not  really 
matter  because  the  base  was  assured. 

The  missile  crisis,  in  my  opinion,  was 
the  greatest  geopolitical  victory  that 
any  country  could  have  had  in  recent 
times,  and  certainly  the  greatest  geo- 
political victory  that  ever  occurred  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  If  you  dis- 
count Heman  Cortez  and  Francisco  Pl- 
zarro  in  the  conquering  efforts  that 
they  made  in  Latin  America  400  years 
earlier. 

And  the  reason  it  was  such  a  victory 
is  this:  What  did  we  get  in  return  for 
all  of  this?  We  really  got  some  empty 
promises  that  the  missiles  would  be  re- 
moved from  Cuba,  but  in  turn  we  took 
our  missiles  out  of  Turkey  and  we  gave 
carte  blanche  authority  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  establish  a  permanent  base 
in  Cuba,  a  base  for  espionage,  a  head- 
quarters for  terrorism  and  a  base  for 
subversion  and  military  activity 
throughout  all  of  the  other  countries 
in  Latin  America. 

At  first,  Castro  decided  to  send  his 
henchman,  the  Guevara,  to  Bolivia, 
and  fortmiately  he  discovered  that  he 
was  not  going  to  be  able  to  live  off  the 
land  and  do  the  things  that  he  wanted 
to  do. 

How  lamentable  it  was  that  we  did 
not  provide  the  air  support  for  the 
Cuban  exiles.  What  a  mistake  that 
was.  And  we  struck  a  deal  with  the  So- 
viets to  allow  Cuba  to  become  a  domi- 
nant power  in  the  world,  even  though 
it  is  a  nation  of  something  like  9  mil- 
lion people,  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  that  time. 

As  we  all  know  now,  Cuba  has  armed 
forces,  they  have  a  submarine  base  for 
the  Soviets,  they  have  submarines  of 
their  own,  warlike  material,  first-rate 
aircraft,  perhaps  10,000  maybe  12,000 
Soviet  soldiers  and  advisers  in  Cuba  to 
tell  them  where  to  go  and  how  to  get 
there  and  how  to  use  the  equipment, 
to  teach  them  how  to  use  it  so  that 
they  can  teach  others  how  to  use  mili- 
tary equipment. 

D  2050 
To  go  back  for  Just  a  moment,  on 
July  23.  1961,  under  the  direction  of 
Fidel  Castro,  three  Nicargatian  Marx- 
ist radicals.  Csrlofl  Fonseca  Amador 
and  Tomas  Borge.  now  Interior  Minis- 
ter and  overseer  of  the  secret  police 


for  Nicaragua,  and  Castro's  closest 
friend,  and  Silvio  Mayorga.  set  up  the 
F8LN  in  Honduras. 

Now.  I  guess  the  name  in  Spanish  is 
Printe  de  Sandlnista  Liberacion  Na- 
tionale,  the  National  Sandlnista  Lib- 
eration Front,  and  from  Honduras 
they  began  their  terrorist  activities  to 
overthrow  the  then  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragtia. 

In  July  1979,  the  revolution  came 
where  the  Sandinistas  had  taken 
power  and  put  in  Tomas  Borge  again, 
Nicaragua's  Interior  Minister,  and  Cas- 
tro's personal  choice  to  nm  the  coun- 
try, although  Ortego  took  over. 

Tomas  Borge  has  with  the  help  of 
Fidel  Castro  established  a  power  base 
In  Cuba  that  Is  almost  unshakable 
today  and  the  Cuban  advisers  that 
came  in  under  Castro's  direction  have 
taught  the  government  there  how  to 
really  Install  political  oppression. 

On  September  21,  1979,  I  think  I 
have  heard  the  gentleman  talk  about 
this  before,  the  PSLN  in  Nicaragtia  ap- 
proved the  72-hour  document,  the 
manifesto  that  committed  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  revolutionary  international- 
ism. I  think  that  was  the  title  of  it, 
and  a  Marxist-Leninist  state  was  close- 
ly aligned  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  3-day  session  produced  the  basic 
blueprint  for  the  construction  of  com- 
munism in  Nicaragua,  spreading  sub- 
version throughout  the  region.  The 
document  was  remarkably  similar  to 
that  others  captured  in  Grenada  4 
years  later  and  stressed  the  need  to 
hoodwink  U.8.  opinion  into  believing 
that  the  Sandlnista  pledge  to  promote 
plundism,  a  mixed  economy  and  non- 
aligned  foreign  policy  was  the  way  to 
go:  8dl  of  this  for  our  consumption,  the 
smokescreen  behind  which  they  could 
gain  time  and  complete  their  integra- 
tion into  the  Communist  world  revolu- 
tion that  took  place  and  the  scenario 
as  to  Communist  evolution  in  Cuba 
now  was  installed  and  taking  place  in 
Nicaragua. 

During  the  month  of  September 
1983,  Tomas  Borge  was  interviewed  by 
an  American  magazine.  He  was  asked 
to  respond  to  President  Reagan's  as- 
sertion that  Nicaragua  is  the  first 
domino  in  Central  America  since  the 
revolutionary  triumph  in  Nicaragua, 
and  it  will  be  the  next  revolution  ex- 
ported to  Nicaragua  and  then  to  Gua- 
temala and  then  on  to  Honduras  and 
eventually  to  Mexico. 

Borge  replied,  "That  is  one  histori- 
cal prophecy  of  Ronald  Reagan  that  is 
absolutely  true."  That  Is  frightening 
In  Itself. 

Now.  In  1984.  January  10.  Henry  Kis- 
singer reported  the  findings  of  the  bi- 
partisan Kissinger  Commission  and  he 
said  that  our  efforts  in  Latin  America 
would  fail  because  they  are  not  broad 
enough  and  they  do  not  provide  suffi- 
cient resources.  He  mentioned  a  figure 
of  $8  billion  for  all.  not  for  the  free- 
dom fighters,  but  for  all  the  area  to 


try  to  cope  with  the  crisis  which  on  a 
continuous  basis  was  being  exacerbat- 
ed by  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  Cuba. 

One  other  little  item  that  should 
frighten  everybody  as  in  June  1984  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  Brazil  said  that 
the  most  Important  event  In  the  past  2 
years  In  that  region  in  Central  Amer- 
ica undoubtedly  is  the  Sandlnista  vic- 
tory in  Nicaragua  and  the  way  things 
are  going.  We  will  have  another  Cuba 
there.  That  was  his  opinion. 

So  the  pattern  Is  in  and  the  domina- 
tion that  they  accomplished,  they  con- 
tinue to  accomplish  throughout  the 
world,  with  one  exception  and  that 
one  exception  was  Grenada. 

George  Shultz  met  with  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Contadora  process 
and  he  said  at  that  time  In  December 
1985  that  the  Sandinistas  did  not  want 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith,  which  is  un- 
derscored by  everything  else  that  they 
have  done. 

So  today  we  have  in  Nicaragua,  like 
Cuba,  a  revolutionary  movement  by 
the  Communist  International  and 
Daniel  Ortega  is  quickly  following  the 
footsteps  of  Fidel  Castro.  He  has  be- 
trayed the  moderate  members  of  the 
coalition,  the  people  who  were  really 
seeking  freedom,  and  he  has  consoli- 
dated his  power  by  the  use  of  force 
behind  the  barrel  of  a  gtm  again. 

In  just  winding  this  up  a  little  bit, 
today  the  Sandinistas  have  the  largest 
armed  force  in  Central  America.  We 
all  know  that.  We  know  the  huge 
numbers  of  soldiers  that  they  have 
under  arms,  perhaps  120.000.  and  we 
know  that  they  have  thousands,  over 
10,000  advisers  in  the  form  of  people 
from  the  Soviet-Cuban,  Bulgarians. 
North  Koreans,  Libyans,  and  Palestin- 
ians. ^  , 
The  buildup  in  offensive  material 
with  over  160  tanks,  and  I  will  not  go 
ahead  and  name  all  the  equipment 
they  have,  because  we  know  what  they 
have;  but  if  we  are  as  unconcerned,  as 
apparently  we  are  today  with  that 
vote,  which  I  think  is  pretty  final, 
then  the  Contras  will  have  to  disap- 
pear from  the  scene.  The  only  hope 
that  we  will  have  then  is  presimiably  a 
negotiated  settlement  with  Nicaragua, 
who  will  never  negotiate.  Why  should 
they  negotiate  now?  I  will  not  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  Ortega  does  not  get 
aboard  a  plane,  issue  a  press  release 
and  go  to  Moscow  to  personally  report 
the  good  position  that  he  now  finds 
himself  in. 

We  have  abandoned  the  Contras,  as 
we  did  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters  at 
the  Bay  of  Pigs.  In  doing  so  we  have 
now  allowed  the  Iron  Curtain  to  fall 
around  Nicaragua  and  when  it  comes 
up  from  time  to  time  it  wiU  only  be  up 
long  enough  to  allow  military  forces, 
terrorism,  and  espionage  to  leave  in 
order  to  do  the  same  thing  In  the  sur- 
rounding countries.  Probably  the  first 
target  will  be  Honduras,  then  El  Salva* 
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dor  and  then  Guatemala  and  then 
Mexico,  but  they  will  leave  Costa  Rica 
to  the  last  because  Borge  was  reported 
to  have  said,  "We  don't  have  to  worry 
about  that.  We  can  take  them  anytime 
we  want" 

I  wonder  what  happened  to  the  tre- 
mendous emotion  captured  in  a  phrase 
that  our  President  Kennedy  once  said. 
He  said. 

We  are  a  people  who  will  pay  any  price, 
make  any  sacrifice,  travel  any  distance,  to 
protect  freedom  on  this  earth. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  as  a  people 
cannot  be  sympathetic  with  the  free- 
dom fighters  all  around  the  world,  be- 
cause we  were  once  freedom  fighters. 
Our  Pounding  Fathers  were  and  our 
statements  of  sympathy  for  that  by 
almost  every  President  that  anyone 
can  remember,  starting  recently,  most 
recently  with  Harry  Truman,  were 
that  we  would  defend  freedom  fighters 
wherever  they  might  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Those  people  who  opposed  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Honduras  I  do  not  feel 
understand  that  the  freedom  fighters 
are  defending  United  States  principles 
as  surely  as  they  are  fighting  for  their 
own  freedom. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me,  but  this  is  a  ticklish 
question.  We  in  America  who  have 
always  stood  for  freedom  and  liberty, 
and  it  has  really  taken  5,000  years  for 
us  to  come  to  the  understanding  that 
we  have  about  freedom  and  liberty 
and  it  culminated  and  became  an  apex 
of  that  thought  with  what  happened 
200  years  ago  in  Philadelphia;  but  I 
Just  cannot  believe  that  the  sympathy 
we  feel  for  freedom  fighters  every- 
where, I  cannot  understand  why  we 
cannot  feel  that  for  the  people  who 
are  trying  to  recover  freedom  which 
was  taken  from  them,  stolen  from 
them  by  Ortega  and  the  Sandinista 
movement  In  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  yield  to  our  friend 
from  Arizona  because  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman personally  has  witnessed  this.  I 
know  the  gentleman  has  lived  the 
frustration  of  26  years  of  Fidel  Castro 
and  the  Cuban  Communists  extending 
their  power  In  Cuba,  creating  a  coloni- 
al army  for  use  in  the  Soviet  empire. 

I  think,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  wants  to  comment  on 
what  I  am  about  to  say,  because  It  is 
very,  very  strong,  and  yet  it  is  at  the 
core  of  the  reason  I  decided  to  stay  to- 
night and  do  this  special  order.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  the  history  of  26 
years  of  Cuban  communism,  69  years 
of  Soviet  communism,  that  for  people 
like  us  creates  a  genuine  fear  of  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

We  were  here  on  the  floor  today 
voting  frankly  out  of  fear,  a  real  fear. 
We  think  the  Soviets  represent  a 
weird  and  frightening  reality,  while 
our  friends  on  the  left  believe  in  a 
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pleasant  fantasy  that  simply  Is  not 
true. 

Let  me  say,  because  I  think  we  have 
to  say  it  and  we  have  to  say  it  firmly 
and  we  have  to  say  It  clearly.  There 
were  patriots  disagreeing  on  this  floor 
today.  I  respect  Members  who  voted 
their  conscience.  I  respect  the  Speaker 
when  he  got  up  today  and  I  think 
spoke  from  the  heart,  but  I  have  to 
say  that  there  was  a  deep  emotion  as  I 
stood  in  the  back  at  the  last  minute  of 
the  vote  and  some  Members  on  the 
left  cheered  and  applauded.  A  part  of 
me,  frankly,  was  sickened.  They  were 
patriots  who  were  cheering  and  ap- 
plauding. I  do  not  question  that  they 
are  .sincere  Americans,  but  I  have  to 
ask  myself,  "How  much  do  those  who 
were  cheering  lack  compassion  and 
concern?  How  much  did  they  lack  sen- 
sitivity?" 

When  that  vote  went  down,  there 
were  Afghan  freedom  fighters  who 
were  crying  because  America  once 
again  has  once  again  shown  weakness 
in  the  face  of  communism. 

There  were  Cambodian  freedom 
fighters  who  were  crying,  because 
America  still  was  not  helping  them 
adequately. 

There  were  Polish  workers  in  Soli- 
darity crying,  because  we  will  have  not 
found  a  way  after  40  years  to  help 
those  oppressed  by  communism  in 
Europe. 

There  were  Israelis  crying,  because 
their  loved  ones  had  been  kiUed  by 
Cuban  troops  led  by  Gen.  Nestor 
Lopez,  who  is  now  the  Cuban  leader, 
the  head  of  the  Cuban  colonial  army 
in  Nicaragua. 

There  were  Nicaraguans  crying,  be- 
cause they  have  35,000  Cuban  troops 
right  now  oppressing  them  with  Soviet 
weapons  and  America  is  not  doing 
enough  to  help  them  and  they  know 
that  if  we  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  in  our  own  backyard,  we  are 
not  likely  to  have  the  courage  to  stand 
up  across  the  ocean. 

There  were  Ethiopians  crjring,  be- 
cause a  thousand  a  day  are  dying  in 
Soviet  dictatorship  concentration 
camps  and  forced  relocations. 

There  were  Cubans  crying,  because 
by  failing  to  stand  up  to  Castro  and 
his  colonial  army  we  increased  the 
power  of  his  grip  in  his  totalitarian 
government. 

There  were  Nicaraguans  crying,  be- 
cause they  are  going  to  be  in  the 
mountains  fighting  for  freedom 
against  Soviet  helicopters  manned  by 
Cuban  pilots  with  no  effective  Ameri- 
can help  tomorrow  morning. 

There  were  Soviet  citizens  crying, 
because  like  Saltharov,  they  were 
either  threatened  with  a  mental  Insti- 
tution If  they  believe  in  freedom  or 
they  are  imprisoned  or  sent  in  isola- 
tion to  a  strange  city. 

Who  was  laughing  and  cheering  as 
they  watched  C-SPAN  and  saw  the 


vote  go  down  and  saw  America  turn  its 
back  on  freedom  fighters? 

I  suspect  the  Soviet  Embassy  was 
laughtlng  and  cheering. 

I  suspect  that  Fidel  Castro's  observ- 
ers at  the  United  Nations  In  New  York 
were  laughing  and  cheering. 

I  suspect  that  Qadhafi  in  Libya 
when  he  got  the  vote  results  was 
laughing  and  cheering. 

I  suspect  that  Ortega  and  his  com- 
munist gang  in  Nicaragua,  although  I 
have  been  told  that  Ortega  himself  Is 
in  Cuba  right  now  and  his  air  force 
general  is  in  Moscow;  but  I  suspect 
that  Ortega  and  the  Communist  gang 
in  Nicaragua  are  laughing  and  cheer- 
ing, and  In  this  House  there  were 
those  on  the  left  who  were  laughing 
and  cheering. 

Those  who  cheered,  those  who 
thought  they  defeated  and  weakened 
Ronald  Reagan,  in  fact  defeated  and 
weakened  the  forces  of  freedom  not 
only  in  Central  America,  but  arouind 
the  world. 

I  guess  what  I  find  so  troubling  and 
so  hard  to  deal  with  is  not  the  men 
and  women  of  conscience  who  quietly 
and  soberly  voted  no  becatise  in  their 
hearts  they  just  did  not  agree  with 
Ronald  Reagan,  I  think  that  is  their 
Job.  I  think  if  we  caimot  convince 
them,  they  owe  It  to  this  country  to 
vote  their  conscience;  but  when  you 
read,  as  we  read  today,  "The  Demo- 
cratic leadership  vowed  to  defeat  him 
today  in  the  House,"  referring  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  a 
foreign  policy  issue,  and  you  see  the 
maneuvering  in  which  first  we  sched- 
uled a  vote  early  because  that  way  the 
Democratic  leadership  thought 
Ronald  Reagan  could  not  rally  the 
country,  and  then  when  the  President 
went  on  television  and  rallied  the 
coimtry,  they  offered  a  new  vote  In 
April,  because  they  were  afraid  they 
would  lose  today,  and  then  the  radical 
elements  In  their  party  laughed  and 
cheered.  It  is  a  bit  much  not  to  want 
to  cry  for  freedom,  for  freedom  fight- 
ers, and  for  America. 
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So  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  and  I  appreciated  so 
much  him  sharing  with  us  the  history 
of  these  years,  because  he  has  lived 
through  the  frustration  that  I  think 
Dante  Fascell,  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, was  warning  all  of  us  we  may  live 
through,  and  the  question  Is  whether 
we  live  through  the  next  decade 
gradually  winning  for  freedom,  or  we 
live  through  the  next  decade  gradually 
losing  our  freedom. 

I  would  be  glad  to  jield  further  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  do  not  want  to  be  an 
apologist,  but  when  things  happen  as 
they  have  happened  with  the  Commu- 
nist extension  of  power  throughout 


the  world  since  they  came  to  power, 
when  freedom  fighters  in  Hungary 
wanted  to  regain  freedom,  when  free- 
dom fighters  In  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Greece— thank  the  Lord  we 
were  able  to  help  them  then,  and  I 
could  ask  you  that  question  then,  if 
you  were  opposed  to  freedom  fighters, 
what  would  have  happened  in  Greece 
if  we  had  not  come  to  the  aid  of  them. 
They  would  now  be  under  the  total 
domination  and  another  province  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

But  we  look  at  these  areas,  and  they 
say,  "But  that  Is  far  away.  Afghani- 
stan is  far  away.  Ethiopia,  Angola,  Is 
far  away. "  Even  in  Vietnam  we  were 
not  interested  in  that  because  It  was 
far  away.  So  we  did  not  want  to  be 
bothered  with  that. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  it  Is  be- 
cause we  are  here  at  home  affluent, 
with  good  shoes  on,  with  clothes  on 
our  backs,  that  we  do  not  feel  the  com- 
passion? We  know  It  is  there,  we  admit 
it,  and  for  just  a  fleeting  moment  we 
are  opposed  and  angered  by  what  the 
Soviets  are  doing  throughout  the 
world,  but  it  is  far  away  and  It  is  easier 
to  just  forget  about  It  and  hope  that  It 
will  go  away,  even  though  you  know  in 
your  heart  it  will  not  go  away. 

But  here  in  Central  America,  that  is 
not  far  away.  That  is  almost  within 
walking  distance  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  or  in  a  rowboat,  if  you 
will.  But  you  would  think  by  this  time 
that  we  know  how  the  Soviets  operate, 
what  communism  is  sdl  about,  that  It 
feeds  on  war.  That  Is  the  only  way  it 
continues  to  exist.  Is  to  feed  on  war,  to 
let  the  people  within  the  Iron  Curtain 
borders  of  the  country  where  it  takes 
place,  and  I  am  talking  about  Soviet 
Russia  and  every  other  Communist 
country,  that  it  will  eventuaUy  take 
over  everything  that  we  hold  dear. 

Freedom  and  liberty  will  no  longer 
be  ours  If  we  continue  to  let  them  ad- 
vance, and  advance  and  advance.  You 
would  think  that  we  would  at  least 
become  fearful  enough  to  realize  that 
If  we  have  not  helped  these  people 
regain  their  freedom,  they  do  not  want 
our  soldiers  there  to  do  it,  they  want 
our  help  only  In  the  way  of  materiel, 
that  we  will  have  lost  our  last  opportu- 
nity, and  the  next  time  that  we  will  be 
Involved  it  will  be  in  armed  conflict  to 
defend  freedom  and  liberty  as  we 
know  it.  And  could  it  be  too  late  then? 
Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  say  first  of 
all.  just  very  briefly,  that  I  think  there 
are  three  primary  reasons  we  in  Amer- 
ica find  it  hard  to  systematically  con- 
front communism  and  the  threat  to 
our  freedom  and  our  survival. 

The  first  is  that  If  you  are  prosper- 
ous and  you  live  in  a  suburb  and  your 
life  Is  orderly  and  rational  and  you 
watch  color  television  and  you  have  a 
good  life.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  in  the 
weird  and  frightening  reality  of  Lenin- 
ism and  the  Soviet  system.  It  is  Just 
outside  our  normal  behavior. 


The  second  is  that  for  very,  very 
many  members  of  the  American  politi- 
cal elite,  members  who  are  In  the 
Henry  Wallace-George  McOovem  tra- 
dition of  Isolationism  and  neopacifi- 
clsm.  that  I  think  there  are  intellectu- 
al and  there  are  psychological  reasons 
that  they  find  it  very  hard  to  confront 
the  Soviet  empire.  I  think  for  some  of 
them  they  have  now  spent  40  years 
trying  to  explain  away  this  dangerous 
reality,  and  trying  to  develop  a  pleas- 
ant fantasy  that  sounds  good  even  if  it 
is  not  real. 

The  third,  candidly,  and  the  one 
that  led  me  to  ultimately  decide  to  do 
this  special  order.  Is  that  only  in 
recent  weeks  have  we  had  the  firmness 
and  the  clarity  from  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration necessary  to  force  this 
Issue. 

The  fact  is,  the  President  has  not 
been  clear  enough,  his  advisers  have 
not  been  systematic  enough.  To  this 
very  day,  they  have  not  finished  the 
process  of  getting  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  use  the  right  language  to  ex- 
plain what  is  going  on.  I  think  if  the 
President  does  not  lead  systematically, 
and  if  his  staff  does  not  lead  system- 
atically, they  can  hardly  expect  the 
Nation  to  follow.  In  fact,  I  think  this 
vote  was  lost  as  much  in  the  last  5 
days  by  people  on  the  White  House 
staff  talking  about  compromise  as  by 
anything  else. 

If  this  Issue  is  not  important  enough 
for  the  President  and  his  senior  staff 
to  focus  on  systematically.  It  can 
hardly  be  important  enough  for  the 
average  American  voter  to  worry 
about. 
So  I  think  all  three  factors  are  at 

Bdr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wiD  yield  further.  It  Is  only  re- 
cently that  we  began  to  understand 
that  probably  the  key  to  all  of  this  for 
the  Soviets  is  the  tremendous  to  which 
they  have  developed  disinformation 
services  to  provide  a  wrong  picture 
throughout  our  Nation,  and  it  is  tar- 
geted at  us  particularly.  Everything 
that  has  happened  in  the  last  2  or  3 
weeks,  for  example,  how  much  money 
the  Nicaraguans,  which  came  from 
Soviet  Russia  and  Cuba,  are  spending 
to  provide  disinformation  on  all  sub- 
jects with  regard  to  who  they  are  and 
what  they  are  doing,  and  nothing 
about  what  they  are  not  doing. 

I  recently  received  a  pamphlet,  as  I 
know  the  gentleman  did,  from  Los  An- 
geles. It  told  me  how  wonderful  every- 
thing was  in  Nicaragua.  Tomas  Borje 
is  holding  a  child,  grieving  for  the 
hated  freedom  fighters  who  had  killed 
the  parents.  We  saw  pictures  of 
schools  that  were  blown  up.  We  saw 
the  hospitals  that  were  blown  up.  We 
do  not  know  if  these  were  blown  up  in 
Nicaragua.  It  could  have  been  In  El 
Salvador.  It  could  have  been  In  Cuba 
at  an  earlier  time. 


But  anyway,  this  came  out.  and  this 
is  all  total  disinformation.  So  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  beaming  infor- 
mation into  our  country  into  the  ears 
and  for  the  eyes  of  oiu-  citizens  for  a 
long  time,  to  tell  us  that  things  are 
not  the  way  we  know  they  are,  but  the 
way  they  say  it  Is.  So  disinformation  is 
probably  the  key  to  this  whole  thing 
for  the  Communists  In  order  to  soften 
us  up  and  to  soften  any  nation  up 
before  they  take  over.  When  they 
promise  freedom  and  liberty,  they  are 
talking  about  slavery. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Blr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  wanted  to  get  in 
here  to  say  that  I  appreciate  both  gen- 
tlemen putting  the  vote  today  in  some- 
what of  a  historical  perspective,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  Important  to  under- 
stand what  happened  today  Is  a  part 
of  an  ongoing  history  that  this  coun- 
try Is  going  to  have  to  deal  with  at 
some  point  or  another. 

I  was  taught  some  time  ago  that 
men  and  nations  move  in  historical 
cycles.  The  cycle  tends  to  move  from 
bondage  to  faith,  from  faith  to  cour- 
age, from  courage  to  freedom,  from 
freedom  to  abundance  from  abun- 
dance, to  complacency,  from  compla- 
cency to  dependency,  and  from  de- 
pendency back  to  bondage. 

What  I  heard  on  the  House  floor 
today  and  yesterday  all  too  much  was 
people  talking  about  the  downside  of 
history  rather  than  the  upside  of  his- 
tory. The  upside  of  history  is  faith, 
courage,  freedom,  and  ultimately 
abundance.  The  downside  of  history  Is 
complacency,  dependency,  and  ulti- 
mately bondage. 

What  I  heard  many  people  saying  on 
the  floor  today  and  yesterday  was  that 
they  did  not  even  have  faith  enough 
to  stand  with  people  of  courage  in 
Nicaragua  who  are  members  of 
churches  that  are  being  persecuted 
and  who  are  people  standing  against 
all  odds  in  order  to  protect  their  faith; 
that  we  do  not  even  have  the  kind  of 
courage  in  this  House  to  stand  safely 
on  the  House  floor  and  vote  to  provide 
the  kind  of  aid  that  gives  people  of 
real  courage  the  sustenenace  they 
need  to  carry  on  the  fight  for  freedom; 
that  we  do  not  even  believe  In  the 
ideals  of  freedom  enough  to  do,  as  one 
of  our  colleagues  described  It,  allow 
people  to  stand  on  their  feet  and  fight 
rather  than  to  Uve  on  their  knees. 

Rather,  what  we  heard  all  too  often 
In  the  debate  today  was  people  who 
had  decided  to  be  complacent,  who 
had  decided  to  be  complacent  about 
what  was  going  on  In  Cental  America, 
who  had  decided  that  despite  the  fact 
that  they  came  to  the  floor  and  de- 
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scribed  a  Sandlnlsta  Communist 
regime  In  such  horrid  terms  that  they 
could  not  endorse  1*.  Time  and  time 
•gain  they  said.  "We  cannot  endorse 
this  regime." 

Despite  knowing  what  they  knew 
about  what  was  happening  in  Nicara- 
gua, they  said.  "Well,  it  really  does  not 
matter  enough  to  do  anything  now." 
That  is  complacency. 

And  they  also  talked  about  depend- 
ency, because  ultimately  what  they 
s&id  was.  "We  have  no  solution  to  the 
problem  there.  Let  us  leave  it  to  some- 
body else  to  solve  the  problem.  Let  us 
leave  it  to  the  Contadora  nations.  Let 
us  leave  it  to  a  regional  kind  of  solu- 
tion. Let  us  leave  it  to  someone  else. 
We  have  no  stake." 

People  are  complacent,  people  who 
are  dependent  about  the  issues  that 
we  had  before  us  in  this  House  today, 
are  ultimately  people  who  are  in 
danger  of  being  placed  into  bondage. 

That  is  my  great  fear.  I  share  with 
the  gentleman  a  sense  of  fear  about 
what  we  saw  take  place  here,  because 
history  teaches  us  precisely  the  kinds 
of  things  that  took  place  here  today 
are  what  allow  free  people  to  become 
slaves. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  say  that  of 
all  the  people  who  voted  "no"  today, 
the  ones  who  stirprised  me  the  most 
and  saddened  me  the  most  and  made 
me  the  most  confused  were  those  who 
claimed  in  April  they  would  vote  "yes" 
for  something  else  a  little  bit  like  this. 

There  seems  to  be  one  faction  of  the 
House  which  always  has  a  compro- 
mise, if  only  there  is  a  headline  or  a 
fig  leaf.  There  seems  to  be  one  faction 
of  the  House  which.  If  they  just  said 
"no"  to  the  freedom  fighters  and 
walked  off.  would  then  have  the  coun- 
try and  Ronald  Reagan  and  history 
angry  at  them. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  they  said  yes 
to  the  freedom  fighters,  then  they 
would  have  the  radicals  in  their  own 
conference  angry  at  them.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  efforts  in  the 
coming  weeks  and  months  must  focus 
on  these  Members,  because  they  are 
the  most  difficult  Members  to  deal 
with,  and  in  many  ways  those  who  in 
the  way  they  behave  make  it  the  hard- 
est to  explain  the  challenge  and  the 
choice. 

Let  me  draw  a  distinction.  There  are 
Members  in  this  House  who  sincerely 
and  openly  believe  that  we  should  not 
be  In  Central  America.  They  go  back 
and  they  explain  their  viewpoints, 
they  are  elected  by  folks  back  home 
who  agree  with  them.  I  respect  those 
Members  because  they  are  up  front, 
they  are  straightforward.  The  folks 
back  home  know  what  they  are  voting 
for  and  they  get  what  they  vote  for. 
That  Is  perfectly  reasonable  and  patri- 
ots can  disagree.  I  go  back  home  and  I 
say  you  vote  for  Nkwt  GnaRicR  and 


you  are  going  to  vote  for  somebody 
who  is  explicitly,  strongly,  actively 
trying  to  stop  communism.  And  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  risk  of  sending 
money  to  help  the  freedom  fighters 
help  themselves,  because  I  think  that 
is  a  smaller  risk  than  some  day  having 
to  send  American  troops. 

Other  Members  come  in  and  say  I 
think  we  can  afford  the  risk  of  com- 
munism in  Central  America.  I  think 
that  is  a  smaller  risk  than  us  getting 
involved,  and  I  will  vote  against  aid. 
And  I  can  respect  those  because  they 
are  up-front  and  clear. 

The  difficult  ones,  those  who  cause 
the  most  problems  in  having  a  clear 
debate  and  a  clear  dialog  and  a  public 
education  process,  are  the  ones  who 
say  oh.  I  am  really  a  conservative  but  I 
cannot  quite  vote  for  it  this  time.  One 
was  quoted,  for  example,  in  the  New 
York  Times  as  describing  himself  as  a 
"genuine,  certified,  100-percent  hawk," 
except,  of  course,  he  was  going  to  vote 
no.  Now  let  me  just  say  If  you  had 
even  said  "I  was  a  99-percent  hawk  but 
on  this  one,  this  1  percent  I  was  not" 
that  would  have  made  some  sense.  But 
there  were  no  genuine,  certified,  100- 
percent  hawks  who  voted  no  today, 
and  somehow  what  puzzles  me  the 
most  is  how  do  we  get  across  the  mes- 
sage, first  of  all,  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
folks  who  pretend  they  are  sort  of  like 
Ronald  Reagan  when  they  are  back 
home,  but  they  vote  sort  of  like  they 
are  George  McGovem  when  they  are 
up  here. 

And  second,  there  was  just  some- 
thing fundamentally  wrong  about 
standing  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  March,  talking  about  a  year 
in  Central  America  and  promising  that 
in  April  you  would  vote  a  better  deal. 
If  the  deal  is  better,  should  we  not 
have  voted  on  it  today?  What  kind  of 
person  can  walk  off  now  before  a 
recess  knowing  that  tomorrow  there 
will  be  Soviet  helicopters,  manned  by 
Cuban  pilots,  killing  young  men  and 
women  in  the  mountains  of  Nicaragua, 
but  in  April,  the  ones  who  are  still 
alive  will  get  a  better  deal?  How  can 
they  day  by  day  over  the  next  30  days 
get  up  in  the  morning  knowing  that 
today  Cuban  colonial  soldiers  in  Soviet 
helicopters  will  be  patrolling,  seeking 
freedom  fighters  to  kill,  but  in  April 
we  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  a  better  deal?  How  many  men  and 
women  will  die  in  the  mountains  of 
Nicaragua  while  we  wait  for  the  better 
deal? 

If  they  had  had  a  better  deal,  should 
they  not  in  any  sense  of  conscience 
have  brought  it  up  today,  if  it  was 
really  better,  and  if  that  deal  Is  going 
to  be  voted  on,  and  in  my  Judgment  it 
is  a  worse  deal,  not  a  better  deal,  and 
in  my  judgment  has  not  got  a  chance 
of  passing,  then  should  we  not  have 
discovered  that  today  and  faced  the 
fact  that  they  have  no  answers,  and 
that  the  President  at  least  has  an 


answer  because,  frankly,  those  on  the 
left  have  an  answer,  and  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate answer.  It  is  Nicaraguan  commu- 
nism is  not  a  real  threat,  and  do  not 
reaUy  worry  about  it.  let  us  talk. 
Those  on  the  right  have  an  answer, 
and  it  is  a  real  answer.  The  answer  is 
Nicaraguan  communism  in  the  Soviet 
empire  and  the  Cuban  colonial  army 
are  a  threat,  and  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  it,  then  let  us  help  the 
freedom  fighters  help  themselves.  But 
those  in  the  middle  who  voted  no  be- 
cause they  have  a  better  deal  in  April, 
it  seems  to  me  they  have  the  least 
answer  and  the  most  to  answer  for. 

When  they  are  home,  I  hope  folks 
will  ask  them  if  it  does  not  bother 
them  a  little  bit  that  people  are  djing, 
as  Americans  drink  their  coffee,  drink 
their  Coca-Cola  and  go  to  movies. 

In  three  recent  debates.  I  have  de- 
bated E>emocrats  on  the  left  who  have 
said.  well,  if  it  gets  bad  enough,  we  can 
always  send  in  the  Marines.  I  believe 
that  was  even  said  on  this  floor  today. 
Let  me  say  I  hope  as  they  go  home 
that  every  American  mother  and 
father  will  say  to  them:  "Do  you  really 
mean  you  believe  it  is  a  smaller  risk  to 
be  prepared  to  send  my  son  to  die  in 
Nicaragua  rather  than  to  send  the 
weapons  so  that  the  Nicaraguan  free- 
dom fighters  can  fight  for  their  own 
freedom?  Are  you  really  telling  me  you 
think  you  would  rather  gamble  on  our 
children  in  Central  America  2  years 
from  now  than  take  the  risk  of  help- 
ing freedom  fighters  today?" 

You  know,  the  old  isolationism  of 
the  1930's  was  based  on  bad  informa- 
tion about  the  need  for  America  to  be 
involved  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and 
sometimes  in  a  sense  that  the  old 
world  would  only  taint  the  new  if  we 
came  in  greater  contact  with  old-world 
conflicts.  The  fact  is  today  we  are 
faced  with  the  fact  that  the  old  world 
is  in  the  new  world.  It  is  a  Soviet  tyr- 
anny in  Nicaraguan  Cuba.  It  is  Soviet 
colonial  officers  who  trained  the 
Cubans.  It  is  Soviet  secret  police  meth- 
ods that  dominate  Nicaraguan  Cuba. 
The  old  world  has  come  to  the  new 
world,  the  tyranny  is  here.  Now  it  is 
America  which  today  rejected  those 
who  reach  out  to  help  us.  We  do  not 
just  fight  for  Nicaraguan  freedom  if 
we  help  the  freedom  fighters,  we  help 
the  freedom  help  us  fight  for  our  own 
freedom,  and  it  is  we  who  are  involved, 
for  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  said,  if  your 
neighbor's  house  is  on  fire  and  he  is 
willing  to  help  somehow  put  out  the 
fire  if  you  will  lend  him  a  hose,  you 
are  a  pretty  foolish  person  who  re- 
fuses to  lend  the  hose  and  waits  until 
your  own  house  is  on  fire.  The  fact  is 
that  today  the  Nicaraguan  and  Cuban 
houses  are  on  fire  with  Communist 
tyranny. 

Charles  Krauthammer  put  it  bril- 
llanUy  In  an  article  entitled  "The  Neu- 
traUty  Act  of  1986."  I  quote: 


The  great  "red"  scare  of  1986  Is  over.  The 
president  and  Pat  Buchanan  have  backed 
off  the  claim  that  those  who  want  to  end 
the  contra  resistance  would  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  communism  In  Nicaragiia.  The  tone 
of  the  charge  was  uncomfortably  accusato- 
ry. But  that  does  not  make  the  proposition 
any  less  true  this  week  than  last. 

It  seems  to  me  an  unexceptionable  and 
rather  undeniable  fact:  If  the  contras 
wither,  as  House  Democrats  devoutly  wish, 
there  will  be  an  irreversible  consolidation  of 
Sandlnlsta  power  In  Nicaragua  Can  anyone 
present  a  remotely  plausible  scenario  in 
which  the  Sandinistas,  unforced,  either  re- 
linquish power  or  permit  a  free  competition 
for  power— I.e.,  a  democratic  election? 

That  does  not  mean  that  those  who  are 
against  contra  aid  want  to  see  a  communist 
Nicaragua.  But  the  consequence  of  their  po- 
sition, however  unintended.  Is  certainly  not 
unforeseen. 

So  It  Is  dismissed.  America's  national  In- 
terest, It  Lb  said,  depends  not  on  the  form  of 
a  foreign  goverrunent,  but  on  Its  foreign 
policy.  What  we  want  is  a  Nicaragua  that 
doesn't  subvert  Its  neighbors  or  permit  the 
Soviets  a  military  base.  We  don't  care  how  it 
it>  ruled.  Therefore  the  United  SUtes  should 
work  out  a  deal  with  the  Sandinistas— a  ne- 
gotiated 'Contadora"  agreement  under 
which  the  Sandinistas  guarantee  not  to 
bother  us  or  their  neighbors,  and  we  guar- 
antee them  control  of  Nicaragua  by  cutting 
off  their  opponents. 

Now,  what  wiU  prevent  the  Sandinistas 
from  violating  such  an  agreement?  In  1979 
In  return  for  hemispheric  support,  the  San- 
dinistas pledged  In  writing  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  SUtes  to  bring  pluralism 
and  democracy  to  Nicaragua.  They  got  the 
support.  They  gave  Nicaragua  dictatorship. 

Apart  from  their  word  as  Leninist  gentle- 
men, what  is  to  prevent  the  Sandinistas 
from  ultimately  subverting,  for  example. 
Coste  Rica?  Or  from  bringing  In  Soviet 
MIGs  and  transports  and  submarines,  quiet- 
ly and  gradually,  exactly  as  Cuba  has  done 
for  25  years? 

Bruce  Babbitt,  progressive,  hard-headed, 
neollberal  Democrat,  and  an  advocate  of 
such  a  deal,  has  the  answer.  "The  United 
States,  with  Its  overwhelming  dominance  of 
the  hemisphere,  has  the  power  and  the  duty 
to  enforce  such  an  agreement,"  he  writes  in 
The  New  York  Times. 

American  power.  It  seems,  then,  that  the 
Marines  will  do  the  enforcing.  So  it  Is  unani- 
mous. Everyone  agrees:  cut  off  the  Nlcara- 
guans  who  want  to  fight  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  only  cordon  against  Sandlnlsta 
threats  to  regional  and  U.S.  security  will  be 
American  boys  and  American  blood.  Not 
very  sanltaire.  And  this  Is  advertised  as  a 
counsel  of  prudence. 

The  current  contra  debate  has  produced 
the  clearest  division  of  the  bouse  in 
memory.  The  Democrats  want  to  deal  with 
the  Sandinistas  and  the  president  wants  to 
get  rid  of  them.  What  muddies  the  waters  is 
that  neither  side  is  permitted  to  say  what  It 
really  thinks. 

Democrats  have  to  pretend  that  they  care 
about  democracy  in  Nlcaragxia.  And  the  ad- 
ministration must  pretend  it  does  not  seek 
to  overturn  the  Sandinistas.  Democrats 
accuae  the  president  of  seeking  a  military 
solution,  as  if  that  would  be  undesirable.  (It 
certainly  did  the  trick  for  Castro  In  Cuba, 
for  the  United  SUtes  in  Grenada  and,  for 
that  matter,  for  the  aUles  in  World  War  II.) 
Even  more  absurd,  the  administration  is 
forced  to  agree  that  victory  is  not  its  objec- 
tive. 


Instead,  It  lias  to  cook  up  another  prepos- 
terous mission  on  which  to  send  Phil  Habib. 
This  one  Is  designed  to  symbolize  for  House 
DemocraU  the  administration's  desire  for  a 
diplomatic  solution.  To  be  sure,  House 
Democrats  are  eMlly  impressed  by  airborne 
symbols.  Last  year,  after  all.  a  single  flight 
to  Moscow  by  Daniel  Ortega  convinced 
them  that  this  agrarian  reformer  had  pro- 
Soviet  proclivities. 

And  now  there  is  on-again.  off-agaln  talk 
of  a  compromise:  the  United  SUtes  will 
starve  the  contras  for  a  few  more  months, 
and  the  Sandinistas  will  thereby  be  induced 
to  compromise  and  negotiate.  This  is  the 
Nicaraguan  version  of  that  memorable  Viet- 
nam success,  the  'bombing  pause."  Only 
this  time,  the  bombing— deadly  fire  from 
Afghan-tested  Soviet  MI-24  helicopter  gun- 
ships— will  continue.  The  pause  wUl  be  in 
the  supply  of  anti-aircraft  defenses  for 
those  on  the  receiving  end. 

Compromise  or  not,  If  In  the  end  the  con- 
tras are  cut  off,  the  reason  ultimately  will 
be  fear— fear  of  another  Vietnam.  It  will  not 
be  the  first  time  we  have  closed  our  eyes  to 
a  threat  to  escape  an  evil  deja  vu.  Oppo- 
nents of  contra  aid  see  it  as  another  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution.  They  might  consider  an- 
other analogy,  the  Neutrality  Acts  of  the 
1930s,  by  which  Congress  undertook  to  leg- 
islate American  safety  in  a  world  of  Nazism 
and  Japanese  militarism.  After  the  passing 
of  the  Third  Neutrality  Act  of  1937,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  wryly  dubbed  it 
"an  act  to  preserve  the  United  SUtes  from 
Intervention  In  the  war  of  1917-1918." 

Cutting  off  the  contras  will  not  repeal  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution.  Nor  will  it  bring 
us  the  blessings  of  neutrality.  At  least  the 
Isolationists  of  the  '308  had  an  Idea:  hunker- 
ing down  and  hiding  from  the  world  In  our 
own  hemisphere.  Where  do  we  hide  now? 
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That  was  a  quote  from  Charles 
Krauthammer,  a  democrat,  a  liberal 
internationalist  by  his  own  definition, 
but  a  man  not  too  afraid  to  look  the 
Soviet  empire  in  the  eye  and  see  reali- 
ty. 

We  in  fact  heard  on  this  floor  today, 
as  he  predicted,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  referred  to  by  at  least  one 
man  who  voted  against  aid  to  the  free- 
dom fighters. 

The  fact  Is.  that  today  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  voted  for 
neutrality  in  Central  America,  while 
the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans  have  voted 
for  aggression. 

Today  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives voted  for  unilateral  disarma- 
ment of  the  freedom  fighters,  while 
the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans  arm  the 
Communist  side. 

This  debate  will  not  go  away:  this 
debate  will  not  end:  it  will  go  on.  What 
then  should  the  White  House  do  now? 
First,  it  should  go  to  the  other  body 
and  pass  the  reasonable  request  for  a 
modest  amount  of  money  designed  to 
help  freedom  survive  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Then,  however,  the  White  House 
should  take  heed  of  two  Democrats: 
Of  Dante  Fascbll,  chairman  of  the 
Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
told  us  this  would  be  a  10-year  strug- 
gle;  and   of   Charles   Krauthammer. 


who  pointed  out  that  all  too  often  the 
voices  of  timidity  In  this  administra- 
tion have  silenced  the  truth,  have 
weakened  the  cause,  have  turned  us 
away  from  the  debate  which  Is  so  nec- 
essary. 

The  No.  1  thing  this  administration 
must  do  is  educate  the  American 
people  about  the  Soviet  empire.  Yes. 
we  can  talk  to  Gorbachev,  but  let  us 
be  honest  who  we  are  talking  to.  Yes, 
we  can  deal  with  the  Soviets,  but  let  us 
be  honest  about  who  we  are  dealing 
with. 

If  this  administration  has  not  the 
courage  to  be  up  front  and  consistent 
about  what  the  threat  is,  it  should  not 
expect  the  American  people  to  under- 
stand and  it  should  not  expect  the 
American  people  to  support  them. 

Let  me  list  some  other  things:  This 
administration  should  release  every- 
thing we  have  on  Soviet,  Cuban,  and 
Nicaraguan  disinformation  efforts  and 
on  Communist  lobbsrlng  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  should  establish  the 
process  of  once  a  month  releasing  ev- 
erything new  we  learn  about  every 
person  who  Is  working  with  the  Com- 
munists, about  every  dollar  the  Com- 
munists are  spending  in  this  coimtry, 
and  It  needs  to  clear  up  the  confusion 
about  disinformation. 

The  simple  fact  is:  The  Communist 
Governments  of  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars lying  to  the  American  people,  hire 
Americans  to  carry  those  lies,  and  we 
should  at  least  know  who  is  doing  it 
and  what  they  are  doing. 

Second,  this  administration  should 
hold  a  weekly  briefing  on  death  in 
Central  America  caused  by  commu- 
nism and  on  the  flow  of  arms  into 
Nicaragua  from  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
empire.  On  a  weekly  basis,  the  Presi- 
dent should  report  to  the  American 
people,  if  necessary  an  additional  radio 
speech,  possibly  in  something  as  ex- 
traordinary as  a  television  speech. 

Week  after  week  we  have  to  be  as 
willing  to  speak  about  the  Soviet  em- 
pire's aggression  as  the  Soviet  empire 
is  willing  to  be  aggressive. 

In  addition,  this  administration 
should  ask  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Administration  to  send  a 
letter  to  every  town  and  every  county 
in  this  country,  to  outline  the  number 
of  refugees  we  can  expect  if  Central 
America  goes  Communist,  and  to  ask 
that  town  and  that  county  to  hold  a 
public  meeting  this  summer  to  discuss 
how  it  Is  going  to  deal  with  the  refu- 
gees. 

Based  on  the  flow  of  refugees  from 
Cuba,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam,  and 
Afghanistan,  we  can  expect  between  9 
and  15  million  refugees  In  the  next  5 
or  6  years.  Towns  should  be  told  how 
many  they  will  probably  get;  and  they 
should  be  asked  to  plan  now  and  think 
through,  how  are  they  going  to  put 
the  children  in  school,  how  are  they 
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going  to  pay  for  the  people,  where  are 
they  going  to  find  the  housing,  what 
are  they  going  to  do  with  the  public 
health  facilities. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  prudent  gov- 
ernment to  ask  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Administration  to  ask 
every  town  £ind  every  county  to  start 
thinking  through  the  alternative. 

This  is  not  a  cost-free  vote.  Those 
Members  who  stood  in  this  House  and 
said  they  did  not  want  to  spend  $100 
million  should  go  to  those  town  meet- 
ings and  explain  how  much  Cuban  ref- 
ugees have  cost  in  south  Florida.  How 
much  Laotian  refugees  have  cost  in 
Clayton  County.  GA.  How  much  we 
have  spent  in  southern  California  on 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  refugees. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  real  cost  of  not 
sending  $100  million  to  help  fight  free- 
dom, for  freedom  in  Central  America. 
Let  us  lay  it  on  the  line  and  be  honest 
with  the  people  who  are  going  to  pay 
for  it  when  the  refugees  start  arriving. 

In  addition,  this  administration 
needs  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  its 
strategy,  its  operations,  and  its  tactics 
to  deal  with  the  transnational  Soviet 
empire  and  its  use  o'  a  Cuban  colonial 
army. 

The  simple  fact  is:  We  have  every 
power  to  say  to  the  Soviets  diplomati- 
cally, we  will  not  tolerate  Czechoslova- 
kian  airplanes,  we  will  not  tolerate  any 
more  Hind  helicopters,  we  will  insist 
that  you  cut  it  out,  and  we  have  meth- 
ods of  stopping  you. 

Furthermore,  we  need  to  systemati- 
cally develop  a  strategy  to  raise  the 
cost  to  Castro  and  his  Communist  dic- 
tatorship of  serving  as  a  Soviet  coloni- 
al army.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  Cuba, 
that  left-wingers  tell  us  once  upon  a 
time  was  a  sugar  plantation  for  Amer- 
ica, earning  a  living  off  of  American 
tourists,  has  become  a  Soviet  colony 
that  earns  its  money  by  being  a  sugar 
plantation  for  the  Soviet  empire  and 
sending  its  children  overseas. 

Progress  under  Castro  has  been,  that 
instead  of  American  tourists  in 
Havana,  the  sons  of  Havana  are  now 
serving  in  Angola,  Ethiopia,  Mozam- 
bique, and  Nicaragua.  That  is  what 
Conununists  call  "progress." 

We  need  to  take  steps.  There  are 
simple  steps.  For  a  start,  there  should 
be  a  branch  of  Radio  Marti  set  up  in 
the  bush  in  Angola,  broadcast  to  the 
Cuban  troops.  We  should  offer  a 
reward  to  every  Cuban  soldier  in 
Angola,  Ethiopia,  Mozambique,  and 
Nicaragua  who  deserts.  We  should 
offer  a  big  reward  to  the  first  Cuban 
who  deserts  with  a  Hind  helicopter. 
We  would  love  to  have  a  Hind  helicop- 
ter; and  I  suspect  the  morning  we 
offer,  say  $1  million,  there  will  be 
fewer  Hind  helicopters  flying  without 
a  KGB  officer  prepared  to  shoot  the 
pilot  if  he  tries  to  desert. 

We  need  to  systematically  make  life 
difficult  for  the  Communist  dictator- 


ship in  Cuba  as  long  as  it  serves  as  a 
colonial  army  for  the  Soviets. 

in  addition,  this  administration 
needs  to  launch  an  aU-out  effort  to 
communicate  to  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty that  cares  so  deeply  about  Israel 
the  reality  of  Nester  Lopez  and  the 
fact  that  the  Cuban  general  now  serv- 
ing in  Nicaragua  is  precisely  the  same 
Cuban  general  who  commanded  a  regi- 
ment in  Syria  against  the  Israelis,  pre- 
cisely the  same  Cuban  general  who 
commanded  a  division  in  Angola, 
smothering  freedom  there,  precisely 
the  same  Cuban  officer  who  was 
trained  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Furthermore,  this  administration 
should  develop  a  Grenada  Week  effort 
this  October  on  every  college  campus 
in  America,  on  every  public  television 
station,  to  educate  the  American 
people  about  Leninism,  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  empire,  the  role  of  Cubans, 
terrorists  ands  Nicaraguans,  and  the 
absolute  historic  proof,  first,  that  Len- 
inism is  real:  second,  that  there  are 
Communists  in  this  hemisphere;  third, 
that  they  are  aUled  with  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
fourth,  that  there  is  an  active  Soviet 
disinformation  effort,  and  we  have  ab- 
solute proof  that  on  some  occasions, 
American  congressional  staffs  and 
American  Congressmen— well-meaning 
patriots— have  served  unwittingly  as 
methods  of  communicating  that  disin- 
formation. 

The  President  should  make  a  major 
goal  of  his  administration  to  make 
Grenada  Week  a  week  the  American 
people  can  look  at  historic  facts,  and 
can  debate  the  facts.  Because  in  Gre- 
ns  da,  we  captured  the  documents  that 
prove  the  truth  about  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  empire. 
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In  addition  this  administration 
through  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  through  other  institutions 
and  other  allies,  should  develop  an  in- 
tensive advertising  campaign  to  make 
sure  that  people  back  home  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  Soviet  empire, 
the  Cuban  colonial  army,  and  the 
threat  to  American  national  security 
in  Nicaragua. 

I  can  assure  the  President  that  the 
voters  of  Tennessee  never  thought 
they  sent  McGovem-Mondale  Demo- 
crats to  Washington  and  would  be 
shocked  to  discover  that  not  a  single 
Democrat  in  Tennessee  voted  to  help 
the  freedom  fighters,  that  the  voters 
of  North  Carolina  did  not  think  they 
sent  McGovem-Mondale  Democrats  to 
Washington  and  would  be  shocked  to 
discover  that  they  did  not  send  a 
single  Democrat  to  Washington  who 
voted  to  help  the  freedom  fighters, 
that  in  Oklahoma  there  are  two  dis- 
tricts who  have  no  idea  they  sent 
McGovem-Mondale  Democrats  to 
Washington  and  they  voted  against 
helping  the  freedom  fighters;  that  in 


Texas,  most  Texas  Democrats  had  no 
idea  that  a  clear  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  the  Texas  delegation  Democrats 
voted  the  McGovem-Mondale  pattern 
against  helping  freedom  fighters. 

Finally  this  administration  must 
identify  the  good,  decent  patriotic 
folks  of  this  House  who  are  so  con- 
fused that  they  always  seek  a  compro- 
mise and  they  always  seek  a  way  to 
avoid  clear  choice.  Those  people 
cannot  become  the  basis  for  a  firm, 
consistent  policy  and  there  must  be  no 
effort  made  to  find  a  compromise 
based  on  sand. 

In  short,  my  suggestion  to  this 
White  House  is  simple:  Hang  tough, 
read  what  Dante  Fascell,  the  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  said,  reswi  what 
Claude  Pepper,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  said.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  a  long  struggle.  To  those 
in  the  administration  who  grow  weary 
of  this  long  struggle,  who  grow  impa- 
tient, read  Ronald  Reagan's  words 
about  George  Washington,  about  La- 
fayette, about  Churchill. 

I  can  promise,  having  canvassed  the 
Republicans  on  this  floor  tonight,  we 
who  fought  so  hard  in  favor  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  request  will  oppose  vehe- 
mently and  vigorously  any  phony 
patched-up  compromise  that  some 
timid  souls  In  the  White  House  or  else- 
where might  suggest. 

Yes,  this  debate  will  go  on.  Just  as 
Churchill  in  the  1930's  argued  every 
day,  because  reality  gave  him  no 
choice;  just  as  Washington,  Franklin, 
and  Jefferson  in  the  1770's  and  1780's 
argued  every  day  because  reality  gave 
them  no  choice. 

So  long  as  freedom  is  threatened  by 
communism  in  our  hemisphere  the  ar- 
gument will  continue.  As  long  as  the 
Cuban  colonial  army  can  threaten 
Israel  and  Syria,  to  crush  freedom  in 
Angola,  can  endanger  American  securi- 
ty in  Central  America,  the  argument 
will  continue  because  we  have  no 
choice.  As  long  as  the  American  left, 
patriotic  but  intellectually  and  psy- 
chologically scarred,  refuses  to  learn 
from  Lenin,  refuses  to  learn  from 
Stalin,  refuses  to  learn  from  Eastern 
Europe  over  40  years,  refuses  to  leam 
from  Vietnam,  refuses  to  leam  from 
the  Grenada  documents,  refuses  to 
leam  from  open  literature  and  Soviet 
disinformation,  refuses  to  leam  from 
current  reality,  for  that  long  the  argu- 
ment will  go  on.  It  will  go  on  because 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  freedom, 
those  of  us  who  truly  do  fear  the 
Soviet  empire,  have  no  choice.  In  a 
free  society  while  patriots  on  both 
sides  can  disagree,  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant for  the  patriots  who  are  afraid  of 
the  Soviet  empire  to  talk  out  as  it  is 
for  those  who  believe  the  Soviet 
empire  is  not  a  threat. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gibbons  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wmoht),  after  2:45  p.m.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  In  the  family. 

Mr.  Leath  of  Texas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wright),  after  3:20  p.m.  today 
and  for  March  21,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECLAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hughes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Armey)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes, 
March  21. 

Mr.  Gekas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BiLiRAKis,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  for  5  minutes,  April  8. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes,  April 
9. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  30  minutes.  April 

10. 

Mr.  Bereitter,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Voucher)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  VoLKMER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Daub,  for  60  minutes,  March  21. 

Mr.  Daub,  for  60  minutes.  March  25. 


Mr.  Armey. 
Mr.  Gallo. 
Mr.  Fa  WELL. 

Mr.  WORTLEY. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

Mr.  GooouHO. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Tauki. 

Mr.  Mack. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Voucher)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Garcia  in  two  Instances. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Plorio. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Savage. 

Mr.  Dyhally. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Chapman. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  to  authortte 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  March  21,  19M.  as  "Af- 
ghanistan Day",  a  day  to  commemorate  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet  forces. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  CoNTE,  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 534.  following  the  remarks  of  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Reid,  following  the  vote  on  H.R. 
3128 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Armey)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  OxLEY. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Strang. 


ADJOURNMENT 

lix.    GINGRICH.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

move  that  the  Hduse  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  39  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday.  March  21,  1986.  at  11 
a.m. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  209.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  con- 
tracts retaining  private  counsel  to  furnish 
legal  services  In  the  case  of  Indebtedness 
owed  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Commltte  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILU3  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  foimd  truly  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2453.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  to  Increase  the 
amounU  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  1986,  1986.  and  1987  for  com- 
modity distribution,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4399.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  In  Jamaica,  Queens,  NY.  as 
the  "Joseph  P.  Addabbo  Federal  Building;" 

H.J.  Res.  634.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  863.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  pro- 
grams relating  to  housing  and  community 
development,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS.  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1985  TO  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives submits  the  following 
report  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  pursuant  to  section 
4(b)  of  Public  Law  85-804: 

NATIOHAt  AlROHAUTICS  AHB 

Spaci  Admin  istration, 
Wathington,  DC.  March  17,  1998. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Ninx,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  Houte  of  RepretentaHvea. 
Wathinoton,  DC. 

DrAR  Mr.  Spiakkr:  In  accordance  with 
section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804  (50  U.8.C. 
1431-35  et  seQ.).  1  am  herewith  reporting  to 
the  United  SUtes  House  of  Representatives 
on  all  CY  1985  actions  taken  by  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
under  authority  of  that  Act  which  Involve 
actual  or  potential  cost  to  the  United  SUtes 
In  excess  of  160,000. 

During  CY  1988,  the  NASA  Contract  Ad- 
justment Board  did  not  grant  any  request 
for  extraordinary  contractual  relief  under 
P.L.  86-804. 

On  January  19.  1983.  the  Administrator 
made  a  decision  to  provide  Indemnification 
to  cerUln  NASA  Space  TransporUtlon 
System  (STS)  contractors  for  specified  risks 
arising  out  of  contract  performance  directly 
related  to  NASA  space  activities.  The  au- 
thority of  that  decision  was  extended  on 
September  26.  1984,  to  Include  prime  con- 
tracts which  have  an  effective  date  before 
October  1.  1989.  This  decision  was  based 
upon  consideration  of  the  potential  liabil- 
ities to  which  a  contractor  could  be  exposed 
In  the  event  of  a  hardware  or  software  mal- 
function or  operator  error  in  NASA's  STS 
space  activities  leading  to  an  accident:  these 
liabilities  could  be  In  substantial  excess  of 
the  Insurance  coverage  that  a  NASA  prime 
contractor  would  reasonably  be  expected  to 
purchase  and  maintain  considering  the 
availability,  cost,  and  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  Insurance.  A  copy  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's Memoranda  of  Decision  U  enclosed. 
During  CY  1985.  three  NASA  prime  con- 
tractors, performing  under  four  contracts, 
were  Indemnified  under  the  Memorandum 
of  DecUlon  dated  September  26.  1984.  (or 
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the  risks  set  forth  therein.  A  summary  de- 
scription of  each  contract  is  also  enclosed. 
Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  R.  Graham. 
Acting  AdministratoT. 
Enclosures. 

Mm ORAHDUii  OxcisioR  Urdkr  Public  Law 

85-404 
Authority  for  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Contracting  Officers 
to  idemnify  certain  NASA  contractors  and 
subcontractors  involved  in  NASA  space  ac- 
UviUes. 

1.  On  July  4,  1982.  the  Space  Transporta- 
tion System  (hereinafter  STS)  completed  its 
design,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
phase  and  was  declared  an  operational 
system  of  the  United  States  for  the  trans- 
portation of  payloads  into  and  out  of  outer 
space  for  governmental  and  commercial  pur- 
poses. With  the  commencement  of  these 
space  operations,  the  STS  has  conducted 
and  will  continue  to  conduct  launch,  in  orbit 
and  landing  activities  on  a  repetitive  basis 
and  at  an  increasing  frequency. 

2.  Scheduled  STS  operations  at  an  increas- 
ing frequency  has  dictated  a  continuing  ex- 
amination of  the  risks  in  repetitive  space  ac- 
tivities of  the  STS  and  the  present  avaUabil- 
ity  of  adequate  insurance  at  reasonable  pre- 
miums to  manufacturers  and  operators  of 
the  system.  While  NASA's  STS  space  activi- 
ties are  designed  to  be  safe,  and  have  been 
proven  to  be  safe,  there  exists  the  remote 
and  low  statistical  probability  that  a  mal- 
function of  either  hardware,  software  or  op- 
erator error  could  occur  resulting  in  an  acci- 
dent. This  low  probability  of  occurrence, 
albeit  remote,  cannot  be  totally  removed.  In 
the  event  that  such  a  malfunction  or  opera- 
tor error  led  to  an  accident,  the  potential  li- 
ability arising  from  such  an  accident  could 
be  substantially  in  excess  of  the  insurance 
coverage  NASA  contractors  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  acquire  and  maintain 
considering  the  availability,  cost  and  poten- 
tial terms  and  conditions  of  such  insurance 
at  the  present  time. 

3.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
85-804  and  Executive  Order  10789.  as 
amended,  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  the  contracts  to  which  this  de- 
termination may  apply.  I  therefore  author- 
ize that  certain  NASA  contractors,  as  fur- 
ther defined  in  paragraphs  4  and  5  below,  be 
held  harmless  and  indemnified  against  cer- 
tain risks  as  specifically  set  forth  herein.  Ac- 
cordingly, and  subject  to  the  limitations 
hereinafter  stated,  cognizant,  NASA  con- 
tracting Officers  are  authorized  to  include 
In  prime  contracts,  described  in  paragraphs 
4  and  S  below,  contract  provisions  for  the  in- 
demnification of  the  contractors  and  their 
subcontractors  at  any  tier,  against  claims  or 
losses,  as  defined  in  paragraph  lA  of  E.O. 
10789,  as  amended,  arising  out  of  contract 
performance  directly  related  to  NASA's 
space  activities. 

4.  This  authorization  is  limited  to  prime 
contracts  which  have  an  effective  date 
before  October  1.  1989.  by  or  for  NASA  for 

a.  provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  flight  elements  or  compo- 
nents thereof; 

b.  provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  ground  support  equip- 
ment or  components  thereof; 

c.  provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  ground  control  facilities 
and  services  for  their  operation;  and 

d.  repair,  modification,  overhaul  support 
and  services  and  other  support  and  services 
directly  relating  to  the  Space  Transporta- 


tion System,  its  cargo  and  other  elements 
used  in  NASA's  space  activities. 

5.  This  aut^orization  is  further  limited 
solely  to  claims  or  losses  resulting  from  or 
arising  out  of  the  use  of  performance  of  the 
products  or  services  described  in  paragraph 
4  in  NASA's  space  activities.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  use  of  performance  of  such  prod- 
ucts or  services  in  NASA's  space  activities 
begins  solely  when  such  products  or  services 
are  provided  to  the  n.S.  Govenunent  at  a 
n.S.  Government  installation  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  one  or  more  Space  Transporta- 
tion System  launches  and  are  actually  used 
or  performed  in  NASA's  space  activities. 

6.  The  risks  for  which  indemnification  is 
authorized  are  the  risks  arising  under  the 
contracts  described  in  paragrapiis  4  and  5 
causing  personal  injury  or  death,  or  loss  of 
or  damage  to  property,  or  loss  of  use  of 
property.  These  risks  are  considered  unusu- 
ally hazardous  risks  solely  in  the  sense  that 
if.  in  the  unlikely  event,  the  Space  Trans- 
portation System,  its  cargo  or  other  ele- 
ments or  services  used  in  the  NASA's  space 
activities  malfunctioned  causing  an  acci- 
dent, the  potential  liability  could  be  in 
excess  of  the  insurance  coverage  that  a 
NASA  prime  contractor  would  reasonably 
be  expected  to  purchase  and  maintain,  con- 
sidering the  availability,  cost  and  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  insurance.  In  no  other 
sense  are  the  Space  Transportation  System, 
its  cargo  or  other  elements  or  services  used 
in  NASA's  space  activities  unusually  hazard- 
ous. 

7.  a.  This  authorization  may  be  applied 
prospectively,  without  additional  consider- 
ation, to  existing  prime  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts and  in  new  prime  contracts  and 
subcontracts  which  otherwise  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  this  memorandum. 

b.  Indemnification  of  prime  contractors 
and  subcontractors  may  be  provided  under 
this  authorization  only  when  the  Govern- 
ment will  receive  the  benefit  of  aU  cost  sav- 
ings, if  any.  to  the  prime  contractor  and  its 
subcontractors  at  every  tier. 

8.  AU  contract  indemnification  clauses 
shall  comply  with  applicable  provisions  of 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  50.4  as 
modified  by  the  NASA  FAR  Supplement  18- 
50.4. 

9.  This  authorization  is  given  upon  condi- 
tion that  each  prime  contractor  is  approved 
by  me  and  that  such  contractor  maintains 
financial  protection  of  such  type  and  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  me 
in  writing  to  be  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cimistances.  Each  prime  contractor  shaU 
provide  a  statement  of  applicable  financial 
protection  through  the  cognizant  NASA 
contracting  officer  for  my  review  and  deter- 
mination. In  making  this  determination,  I 
shall  take  into  account  such  factors  as  the 
availability,  cost  and  terms  of  private  insur- 
ance, self- insurance  and  other  proof  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility  and  workman's  com- 
pensation insxirance. 

10.  When  indemnification  provisions  are 
included  in  a  prime  contract  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  decision,  the  cognizant 
contracting  officer  shaU  immediately 
submit  directly  to  the  Contract  Adjustment 
Board  a  report  referencing  this  decision  and 
containing  the  information  required  by 
NASA/PAR  Supplement  18-50.403-70-fte- 
porting  and  records  requirements. 

11.  The  actual  or  potential  cost,  if  any,  of 
the  actions  hereby  authorized  is  impossible 
to  estimate  since  it  is  contingent  upon  the 
remote  possibility  of  an  occurrence  and 
extent  of  loss  resulting  from  certain  space 
activities  which  malfunction.  Such  an  event 


may  never  occur,  however,  should  a  major 
incident  occur,  millions  of  dollars  of  damage 
could  result. 

12.  I  find  that  this  action  wUl  facillUte 
the  national  defense.  In  the  remote  event 
that  the  Space  Transportation  System,  its 
cargo  or  other  elements  or  services  used  in 
NASA's  space  activities  malfunctioned  caus- 
ing damage  in  excess  of  insurance  main- 
tained by  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
the  resulting  excess  liability  could  place  the 
contractors  and  subcontractors  continued 
existence  in  jeopardy,  making  those  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  unavailable  to 
continue  to  support  space  activities  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  note  that  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  the  term  national  defense  is  defined  as 
"programs  for  . . .  space,  and  directly  related 
activity."  (50  UJS.C.  App.  2152(d)). 

Jamks  M.  Beggs, 
AdminiatTatOT. 

Etete:  September  26,  1984. 

MKMORAMDnil  DbCISIOH  UlfDEH  PUBUC  IiAW 

85-«04 
Authority  for  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Contracting  Officers 
to  indemnify  certain  NASA  contractors  and 
subcontractors  involved  in  NASA  space  ac- 
tivities. 

1.  On  July  4,  1982,  the  Space  Transporta- 
tion System  (hereinafter  STS)  completed  Its 
design,  development,  test  tuid  evaluation 
phase  and  was  declared  an  operational 
system  of  the  United  States  for  the  trans- 
portation of  payloads  into  and  out  of  outer 
space  for  governmental  and  commercial  pur- 
poses. With  the  commencement  of  these 
space  operations,  the  STS  will  conduct 
launch,  in  orbit  and  landiiig  activities  on  a 
repetitive  basis  and  at  an  increasing  fre- 
quency. 

2.  The  initiation  of  scheduled  STS  oper- 
ations at  an  increasing  frequency  has  dictat- 
ed a  reexamination  of  the  risks  in  repetitive 
space  activities  of  the  STS  and  the  present 
availability  of  adequate  insurance  at  reason- 
able premiums  to  manufacturers  and  opera- 
tors of  the  system.  While  NASA's  STS  space 
activities  are  designed  to  be  safe,  and  have 
been  proven  to  be  safe,  there  exists  the 
remote  and  low  statistical  probability  that  a 
malfunction  of  either  hardware,  software  or 
operator  error  could  occur  resulting  in  an 
accident.  This  low  probability  of  occurrence, 
albeit  remote,  camiut  be  totally  removed.  In 
the  event  that  such  a  malfunction  or  opera- 
tor error  led  to  an  accident,  the  potential  li- 
ability arising  from  such  an  accident  could 
be  substantially  in  excess  of  the  insurance 
coverage  NASA  contractors  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  acquire  and  maintain 
considering  the  availability,  cost  and  poten- 
tial terms  and  conditions  of  such  insurance 
at  the  present  time. 

3.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
85-804  and  Executive  Order  10789.  as 
amended,  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  the  contracts  to  which  this  de- 
termination may  apply,  t  therefore  author- 
ize that  certain  NASA  contractors,  as  fur- 
ther defined  in  paragraphs  4  and  5  below,  be 
held  harmless  and  indemnified  against  cer- 
tain risks  as  specif icaDy  set  forth  herein.  Ac- 
cordingly, and  si^ject  to  the  limitations 
hereinafter  stat^,  cognizant  NASA  Con- 
tracting Officers  ^jxe  authorized  to  include 
in  prime  contracts," tleecribed  in  paragraphs 
4  and  5  below,  contract  provisions  for  the  in- 
demnification of  the  contractors  and  their 
subcontractors  at  any  tier,  against  claims  or 

as  defined  ill  paragraph  lA  of  E.O. 


10789.  as  amended,  arising  out  of  contract 
performance  directly  related  to  NASA's 
space  activities. 

4.  This  authorization  Is  limited  to  prime 
contracts,  which  have  an  effective  date 
before  October  1,  1984,  by  or  for  NASA  for 

a.  provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  flight  elements  or  compo- 
nents thereof; 

b.  provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  ground  suppoit  equip- 
ment or  components  thereof; 

c.  provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  ground  control  facilities 
and  services  for  their  operation;  and 

d.  repair,  modification,  overhaul  support 
and  services  and  other  support  and  services 
directly  relating  to  the  Space  Transporta- 
tion System,  its  cargo  and  other  elements 
used  in  NASA's  space  activities. 

6.  This  authorization  is  further  limited 
solely  to  claims  or  losses  resulting  from  or 
arising  out  of  the  use  or  performance  of  the 
products  or  services  descriljed  in  paragraph 
4  in  NASA's  space  activities.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  use  or  performance  of  such  prod- 
ucts or  services  in  NASA's  space  activities 
begins  solely  when  such  products  or  services 
are  provided  to  the  U.S.  Government  at  a 
VS.  Government  installation  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  one  or  more  Shuttle  launches 
and  are  actuaUy  used  or  performed  In 
NASA's  space  activities. 

6.  The  risks  for  which  indemnification  is 
authorized  are  the  risks  arising  under  the 
contracts  described  in  paragraphs  4  and  5 
causing  personal  injury  or  death,  or  loss  of 
or  damage  to  property,  or  loss  of  use  of 
property.  These  risks  are  considered  unusu- 
ally hazardous  risks  solely  in  the  sense  that 
if,  in  the  unlikely  event,  the  Space  Trans- 
porUtion  System,  its  cargo  or  other  ele- 
ments or  services  used  in  NASA's  space  ac- 
tivities malfunctioned  "fusing  an  accident, 
the  potential  liabilities  could  L?  in  excess  of 
the  insurance  coverage  that  a  NASA  prime 
contractor  would  reasonably  be  expected  to 
purchase  and  maintain,  considering  the 
availability,  cost  and  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  insurance.  In  no  other  sense  are  the 
Space  Transportation  System,  its  cargo  or 
other  elements  or  services  used  in  NASA's 
space  activities  unusually  hazardous. 

7.  a.  This  authorization  may  be  applied 
prospectively  without  additional  consider- 
ation to  existing  prime  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts and  in  new  prime  contracts  and 
subcontracts  which  otherwise  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  this  memorandiun. 

b.  Indemnification  of  prime  contractors 
and  subcontractors  may  be  provided  under 
this  authorization  only  when  the  Govern- 
ment will  receive  the  benefit  of  all  cost  sav- 
ings. If  any.  to  the  prime  contractors  and  its 
subcontractors  at  every  tier. 

8.  All  contract  indemnification  clauses 
shall  comply  with  applicable  provisions  of 
NASA  PR  Part  10.  The  applicable  require- 
ments of  NASA  PR.  Part  17  shall  be  com- 
pUed  with. 

9.  This  authorization  Is  given  upon  condi- 
tion that  each  prime  contractor  is  approved 
by  me  and  that  such  contractor  maintains 
financial  protection  of  such  type  and  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  me 
in  writing  to  be  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Each  prime  contractor  shall 
provide  a  sUtement  of  applicable  fliumclal 
protection  through  the  cognizant  NASA 
contracting  officer  for  my  review  and  deter- 
mination. In  making  this  determination,  I 
shall  take  into  account  such  factors  as  the 
avallabUlty,  cost  and  terms  of  private  insur- 
ance, aelf-insurance  and  other  proof  of  fi- 


nancial respoiuibUlty  and  workman's  cooi- 
pensation  insurance. 

10.  When  Indemnification  provisions  are 
Included  in  a  prime  contract  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  decision,  the  cognizant 
contracting  officer  shall  immediately 
submit  directly  to  the  Contract  Adjustment 
Board  a  report  referencing  this  decision  and 
containing  the  following  information:  (i) 
name  and  address  of  the  contractor,  (U)  cog- 
nizant NASA  InstaUatlon  (ill)  contract 
number  and  date,  and  (Iv)  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  supplies  or  services  procured 
under  the  contract. 

11.  The  actual  or  potential  cost,  if  any.  of 
the  actions  hereby  authorized  is  impossible 
to  estimate  since  it  is  contingent  upon  the 
remote  possibility  of  an  occiurence  and 
extent  of  loss  resulting  from  certain  space 
activities  which  malfunction.  Such  an  occur- 
rence may  never  occur,  in  the  event  of  a 
major  incident,  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage  could  occur. 

12.  I  find  that  this  action  will  facUiUte 
the  national  defense.  In  the  remote  event 
that  the  Space  TransporUtlon  System,  iU 
cargo  or  other  elements  or  services  used  in 
NASA's  space  activities  malfunctioned  caus- 
ing damage  In  excess  of  Insurance  main- 
tained by  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
the  resulting  excess  liability  could  place  the 
contractors  and  subcontractors  continued 
existence  in  jeopardy,  making  those  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  unavailable  to 
continue  to  support  space  activities  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  note  that  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Deferae  Production  Act  of 
1950.  the  term  national  defense  is  defined  as 
"programs  for  .  .  .  space,  and  directly  relat- 
ed activity."  (80  UAC.  App.  2152(d)). 

Jamks  M.  Bnos. 
AdminUtrator. 
Date:  January  1. 1983. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


3073.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting  notification  that  the 
appropriations  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  have  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
that  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  lS15(bX3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

3074.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  Logis- 
tics, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  Inde- 
pendent Research  and  Development  and 
Bid  and  Proposal  costs,  pursuant  to   10 


U.S.C.  2358  nt:  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services. 

8076.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  notification  that  the 
current  procurement  unit  cost  for  the 
Peacekeeper  ICBM  has  increased  by  134 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1986.  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  139(b)(3HA);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3076.  A  letter  from  the  General  CounMl 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorise 
appropriations  for  the  United  SUtes  Mint 
for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

3077.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
report  for  Fiscal  'year  1988.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  94-469.  section  9(d)  and  30;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3078.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
SUte  for  Security  Assistance.  Science  and 
Technology,  transmitting  the  "Arms  Sales 
Proposal"  covering  all  sales  and  licensed 
commercial  exports  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  of  major  weapons  or  weapons- 
related  defense  equipment  which  are  consid- 
ered eligible  for  approval  during  calendar 
year  1986,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3765(a):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3079.  A  letter  from  the  AssocUte  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
ACTION,  transmitting  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  report  for  calendar  year  1988. 
pursuant  to  8  U.8.C.  582(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3080.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  on  the  In- 
demnification of  certain  contractors  and 
subcontractors  during  calendar  year  1988. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-804.  section  4:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3081.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
menu  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.8.C. 
1389(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3083.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "Study  of  Home  Respiratory 
Tbermpy",  pursuant  to  42  U.8.C.  189611  nt.: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3083.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  Implementation  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
during  fiscal  year  1984.  pursuant  to  26 
U.S.C.  1671;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

3084.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Intel- 
ligence and  Intelligence-related  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes  Government,  the  Intelli- 
gence Community  Staff,  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  Armed  Services, 
and  the  Judiciary. 

8086.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
Govemmental  Affairs,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  Panama  Canal  Trea- 
ties of  1977  for  the  period  October  1.  1984. 
through  September  30.  1988.  pursuant  to  23 
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n^.C.  3871:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  FVireign  Af- 
fairs, the  Judiciary,  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1684.  A  bill  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  certain  Chi- 
locco  Indian  School  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Kaw,  Otoe-Missouria.  Pawnee,  Ponca,  and 
Tonkawa  Indian  Tribes  of  OlUahoma  (Rept. 
99-500).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  X7DALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3212.  A  bill  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  certain  lands 
in  trust  for  the  Reno  Sparks  Indian  Colony; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  99-501).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1106.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  funds  appropri- 
ated In  satisfaction  of  judgments  awarded  to 
the  Saginaw  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Michigan  in 
dockets  numbered  57,  59,  and  13E  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  and  docket  num- 
bered 13F  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court,  and  for 
other  pun>08es;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
99-502).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJi.  4350.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
99-503).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASPIK:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Joint  Resolution  220.  Joint  reso- 
lution to  recognize  the  vital  role  played  by 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve in  the  national  defense;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  99-504).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ARMET    (for    himself,    Mr. 
RuDD,  and  Mr.  Crane): 
H.R.  4459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  repeal  its  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  requirements:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DAUB: 
HJl.  4460.  A  bill  to  establish  limiUtions 
and  procedures  in  certain  civil  cases  sirising 
under  tort  laws:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WYDEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brtamt,    Mr.    SiKORSKi,    and    Mrs. 
Boxer): 
H.R.  4461.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  impose  limitations  on  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  and  the 
making  of  progress  payments  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with   respect  to  so- 
called  underfinitized  contractual  actions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Bfr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself.  BCr. 

Bedell,  Mr.  Stallxhcs,  Mr.  English, 

Mr.  DoRCAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 

Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  McCtjrdt, 

and  B£r.  Ouckman): 
H.R.  4462.  A  bill  to  change  the  basis  for 
computation  of  emergency  compensation 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ad- 
justs the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for 
the  1986  through  1990  crops  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

GooDLiNG,   Mr.   Ford  of   Michigan. 

Mr.  JsTFORDS.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Gun- 

DERSON.  Mr.  BiAGCi,  Mr.  Chandler, 

Mr.     MuRPHT,     Mr.     Taitkk,     Mr. 

KiLDEE,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.     Owens.     Mr.     Boucher,     Mr. 

Hayes.  NJr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 

SOLARZ.  Mr.  I>YMALLY,  Mr.  Eckart  of 

Ohio,  and  Mr.  Atkins): 
H.R.  4463.  A  bill  to  establish  programs  to 
promote  effective  schools  and  to  encourage 
joint  parent-child  educational  approaches, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  4464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  change 
certain  contribution  limits  for  congressional 
elections  and  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  regarding  the  broadcasting  of 
certain   material   regarding  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  House 
Administration,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton): 
H.R.  4465.  A  bill  amending  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  inspection  by  the 
Coast  Guard  of  fishing  vessels,  to  require 
certain  safety  equipment  to  be  aboard  such 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MICA: 
H.R.  4466.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  collect  and  disseminate  cer- 
tain information  relating  to  international 
trade  and  to  establish  a  trade  information 
assistance  program  for  U.S.  businesses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   MILLER   of   California  (for 
hinwelf ,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Dellums,  and  Mr.  Stark): 
HJl.  4467.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  a  Peace  Garden  on  a  site  to  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PACKARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bates.    Mr.    Berman.    Mr.    Danne- 
METER,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.     Levine     of     California,     Mr. 
LowERY   of   CalLfomia,   Mr.   Moor- 
head.  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  CalLfomia.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Lun- 
GREN,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,     Mr.     Torres.     Mr. 
Bosco.  Mr.  RuDD,  Mr.  Strang,  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Badham): 
H.R.  4468.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  water  rights  claims  of  the  La  JoUa, 
Rincon,    San    Pasqual,    Pauma.    and   Pala 
Bands   of   Mission   Indians   in   San   Diego 
County,  CA,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    PEASE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Stark,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Seiber- 

LUIG): 


H.R.  4469.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Improved 
program  of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  for  other  purpose*::  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Eklucation  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 

H.R.  4470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
revenues  received  under  any  Federal  income 
tax  amnesty  program  shall  be  used  for  pay- 
ments to  individuals  who  are  audited  but 
whose  adjustments  do  not  exceed  certain 
amounts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mrs.  Ken- 
NELLY,  and  Mr.  Bartlett): 

H.R.  4471.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  necessary  im- 
provements in  the  SSI  Program  with  the  ob- 
jective of  assuring  that  such  program  (in- 
cluding the  work  incentive  provisions  in  sec- 
tion 1619  of  such  act)  will  more  realistically 
and  more  equitably  reflect  the  needs  and 
circumstances  of  applicants  and  recipients 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

lUT  AA  nQ 

By  Mr.  STRANG  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScHAEPER,  and  Mr.  Kraiox): 
H.R.  4472.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Black 
Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Park 
complex:  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  to  designate  a  certain  segment  of 
the  Gunnison  River  in  Colorado  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAUKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mad- 
igan,     Mr.     Broyhill,     and     Mr. 
WaxicaivV 
H.R.  4473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  the  allotment 
formula  for  block  grants  for  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  and  mental  health  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  de  la  Garza  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Madigan): 
H.J.  Res.  572.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  week  of  June  15,  1986,  as  "National  Ag- 
ricultural Export  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.J.  Res.  573.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
repayable  advance  to  the  hazardous  sub- 
stance response  trust  fund;  considered  and 
passed. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Mr.  Dixon): 
H.J.  Res.  574.  Joint  resolution  to  recogniz« 
and  honor  350  years  of  service  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  KOLBE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida): 
H.J.  Res.  575.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating January  28,  1987  as  a  National  Day  of 
Excellence  in  honor  of  the  crew  of  the  space 
shuttle  Challenger;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Denny  Smith,  and  Mr.  Crane): 
H.  Con.  Res.  302.  Concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988,  and  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  GREGG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire): 
H.  Con.  Res.  303.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 


respect  to  the  administration  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  PoUcy  Act  of  1982  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  304.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  March  25  to  April  8,  and  a 
conditional  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from 
March  26  or  March  27  to  April  8,  1986.  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  HAYES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  305.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
make  technical  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  H.R.  3128;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Whittaker): 
H.  Res.  405.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  op- 
posing the  elimination  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  loan  programs  and 
restrictive  lending  criteria:  and  that  it  will 
work  to  preserve  them  in  order  that  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  can  adequately 
serve  their  member-consumers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Whittaker): 
H.  Res.  406.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
it  supports  continued  Federal  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  power  marketing  agen- 
cies, opposes  their  sale,  and  supports  the 
continuation  of  existing  Federal  power  mar- 
keting policies;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


HJl.  1876:  til.  Lent,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Gaixo,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Appleoate,  and  Mr. 

SCHURTE, 

H.R.  1917:  Mr.  Martihei.  Mr.  Nklion  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  2364:  Mr.  PusTKR.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Heptel  of  HawaU.  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Ms. 
Kaptur. 

H.R.  2504:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraslut  and 
Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  2691:  Mrs.  Scknkidkr. 

H.R.  3024:  Mr.  Volkmxr,  Mrs.  KsmnLLT. 
Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  3062:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  3263:  Mr.  Herman. 

H.R.  3397:  Mr.  Thomas  of  California  and 
Mr.  Vandeh  Jagt. 

H.R.  3436:  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  3466:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNO,  Mr.  Hall  of  Oliio,  and  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  3600:  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  IiOTT,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
LuNGREN.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Coats. 

H.R.  3634:  Mr.  McCloskxy. 

H.R.  3736:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  3799:  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  3864:  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
LUKEN.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
DviTYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mrs.  Kenwelly.  Mr.  Conyxrs,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNO.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  BYRON: 

H.R.  4474,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
E.  Butt;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  4476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alphon- 
sus  Ngal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  471:  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Broyhill,  and 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

HJl.  893:  B4r.  Towns,  Mr.  Fubter,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  Bdr.  Roe,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Hayes. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Kab- 

TENMXIER. 

H.R.  1309:  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Vibclosky. 
and  Mr.  McCloskey.  

HJl.  1436:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  WoLP.  Mr.  Hutto.  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois. 

H.R.  1490:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  1769:  Mr.  Rahall  and  Mr.  Puhbell. 

H.R.  1780:  Mr.  Roybal,  B4r.  Yates,  Mr. 
Puster,  Mr.  BoLAND.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Wortley,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.R.  1840:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr. 

McCUHDY. 


H.R.  3996:  Mr.  McCuhdy.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr,  Barton  of 
Texas,  Mr.  DioOuardi.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  4029:  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 
H.R.  4051;  Mr.  Aspih. 
H.R.  4064:  Mrs.  Kennelly  and  Mr.  Gray 
of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  4060:  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Ouarini,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr. 
Neal,    Ui.    Annunzio.    B4r.    Shelby,    Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Gray  of  niinoU, 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Whitkhurbt.  and  Mr.  de  la 
Garza. 
H.R.  4103:  Mrs.  Bxntlit. 
H.R.  4104:  Mrs.  Bentley. 
H.R.  4128:  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  BAatsui.  and  Mr. 

Walgren.  

H.R.  4141:  Mr.  Loeppler.  Mr.  Smtth  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Kasich. 

H.R.  4167:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Torricelu. 
and  Mr.  Daub. 
H.R.  4160:  Mr.  Rahall. 
H.R.  4186:   Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
H.R.  4187:  Mr.  Coble. 
H.R.  4189:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Buley. 
HR.  4206:  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Boucher.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 
Pease. 

H.R.  4223:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  Traptcant,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
OwTENS,  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  4323:  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Conyers.  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  4338:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Robinson,  and 
Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  4397:  Mr.  Brovitn  of  California,  Mr. 

Coleman  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

H.R.  4430:  Mr.  Williams. 

H.R.  4439:  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 

Daniel,  Mi.  Oun.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Lent. 


Mr.  Writiakxr,  Mr.  McMillam,  and  Mr. 

MONSOM. 

H.R.  4446:  Mr.  McCain. 
HJ.  Res.  10;  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Ouarini. 
Mr.  l«wii  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Stratton. 

H.J.  Res.  220:  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Dellumb,  Mn.  Sckroeder,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas, 
Ur.  McCuRBY,  Mrs.  Lloyb,  Mr.  Sisibky,  Mr. 
Ray.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  BuiTAMANTE.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Hilus,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr, 
Davis,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mrs.  Martin  of  lUlnots. 
Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Poolietta,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Hahtnett,  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Kramer,  and  r'r.  K.-,ricH. 

H.J.  Res.  381:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Paunt- 
ROY.  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Litnoren.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly. Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Schulze.  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  IClbczka,  Mr.  Vandbr  Jagt,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Hxpner,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Trapi- 
cant,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Gekas,  and  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.J.  Res.  426:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Jepporob.  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr, 
Hutto,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and  Mr.  Clay. 

H.J.  Res.  427:  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Luken. 
Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
CouoRUN,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  DioGuARDi,  Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Puppo,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr,  Prank,  Mr. 
SuNDQUisT,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Loep- 
pler. Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  Blaz.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Pursell,  and  Mr.  Prict 
H.J.  Res.  433:  Mr.  Pursell. 
HJ.  Res.  608:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Parrib. 
H.J.  Res.  613:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 
H.J.  Res.  539:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr,  Vento.  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr. 
Herman. 

H,J.  Res.  648:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Hoyer,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Huckaby. 
Mr.  Lunoren,  Mr.  Early,  and  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee. 
H.J.  Res.  666:  Mr.  Vento. 
H.J.  Res.  661:  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Schaepir. 
Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Kabich. 
Mr.  Yointo  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Rodino. 

HJ.  Res.  667:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Rob,  Mr. 
Valentine,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
H.  Con.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Hamilton. 
H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mrs.  Schneider. 
H.  Con.  Res.  233:  Mr.  Bonker. 
H.   Con.  Res.   237:  Mr.   Seiberling,   Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,    Mrs.    Martin    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Walorin. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  241:  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Fkamk. 
and  Mi.  Roe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  295:  Mr.  Pkwhy,  Mr.  Wvux. 
and  Mr.  Monsoh. 

:  H.  Res.  404:  Mr.  BRYAifT,  Mr.  Prost.  Mr. 
WBrrLET.  Mi.  Brooks,  Mr.  oe  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Darsem.  Mi.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
and  Mr.  Rahgxl. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

HJl.  3800:  Mr.  Bates. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

292.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
city  council  of  Laredo,  TX,  relative  to  the 
Laredo  Job  Corps  Center  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

293.  Also,  petition  of  the  Charge  d'Af- 
faires.  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  relative  to  nuclear  weapon 
tests;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

294.  Also,  petition  of  Depute  de  Loire-At- 
lantique.  National  Assembly.  Republic  of 
France,  relative  to  Nicaragua;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record,  Mar.  19, 1986] 
HJl.  4332 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida: 
—Page  18.  strike  out  line  4  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  line  16  on  page  19  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC    IS.    WAfflNG    PERIOD    FY)R    PURCHASE    OF 
HANDGUNS. 

(a)  DEmrrnoi*.— Section  921(a)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  11(b) 
the  following: 

"(21)  The  term  'handgun'  means  a  firearm 
which  lias  a  short  stock  and  is  designed  to 


be  held  and  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand.". 

(b)  PROHiBrnoH.— Section  922(d)  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  f oUows: 

"(dXl)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  a  Ucensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  transfer 
a  handgun  to  an  individual  who  is  not  li- 
censed under  section  923  unless— 

•'(A)  such  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has,  before  delivery  of  the  handgun, 
sent  by  registered  or  certified  mail  (return 
receipt  requested),  a  copy  of  a  sworn  state- 
ment by  the  transferee,  in  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary— 

"(i)  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee 
notifying  such  officer  of  the  proposed  trans- 
action, and  requesting  such  officer  to  con- 
firm the  residence  of  the  transferee,  and  to 
examine  State  and  local  official  records  of 
criminal  convictions  and  adjudications  of 
mental  incompetency,  readily  available  to 
that  officer,  and  report  to  such  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  whether  any  such 
records  show  any  such  conviction  or  adjudi- 
cation for  the  transferee;  and 

"(li)  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion which  shall  examine  Federal  official 
records  which  may  reveal  any  circumstance 
making  illegal  the  receipt  or  possession  of  a 
handgun  by  the  transferee  and  report  to  the 
importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  whether 
any  such  records  show  any  such  circum- 
stance: 

"(BHi)  such  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has  received  such  reports  from  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  transferee  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;  or 

"(11)  7  days  have  elapsed  from  the  sending 
of  the  sworn  statement;  and 

"(C)  such  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  has  not  received  information  from 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  or  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  that  receipt 
or  possession  of  the  handgun  by  the  trans- 
feree would  be  in  violation  of  Federal  law  or 
of  a  State  or  local  law  of  the  residence  of 
the  transferee. 

"(2)  An  importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
who  receives  a  report  from  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  after  a  transfer  has  taken 
place  shall,  if  the  report  contains  informa- 
tion that  receipt  of  possession  of  the  hand- 
gun by  the  transferee  would  be  in  violation 
of  Federal  law  or  of  State  or  local  law  of  the 
residence   of   the   transferee,    immediately 


communicate  all  information  such  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  has  about  the 
transfer  and  such  transferee  to— 

"(A)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  business  of  the  importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer 

"(B)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee; 

"(C)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 
and 

"(D)  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  An  importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
who  receives  information,  not  otherwise, 
available  to  the  public,  in  a  report  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  disclose  that  infor- 
mation except  incident  to  the  proposed 
transfer.". 

SBC  I*.  EFFECnVE  DATS. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Exception.— Section  15  shall  take 
effect  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

[Submitted  Mar.  20, 1986] 
By  Mr.  CRAIG: 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—On  page  7,  strike  line  22  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  8,  line  2  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "accomplish  the 
transfer  or  to  negotiate  the  transfer,"; 

Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—On  page  19,  line  2,  insert  "subsection  (b) 
and  (c)  of"  following  the  words  "provided 
in". 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute) 
—On  page  27,  beginning  in  line  23,  strike 
out  ""part"  and  all  that  follows  through  '"ex- 
clusively" in  line  1  on  page  28  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  '"part  designed  and  intended 
solely  and  exclusively,  or  combination  of 
parts  designed  and  intended." 
By  Mr.  McCOLLUM: 

(Amendment  to  the  Volkmer  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
—Page  10,  strike  out  line  5  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(7)  so  that  subsection  (h)  reads  as  follows: 

""(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Individ- 
ual, who  to  that  individual's  knowledge  and 
while  being  employed  for  any  person  de- 
scribed in  any  paragraph  of  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section,  in  the  course  of  such  em- 
ployment to  receive,  possess,  or  transport 
any  firearm  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce."; and 
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THE  SECOND  PILLAR  OP  SOUND 
MONET 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCALITOUnA 
IH  TH«  HOUSE  or  REPHESKHTATIVES 

ThuTsday,  March  20,  1986 
Mf.    DANNEMEYER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
second  of  10  pillars  of  sound  money  entails 
the  principle  of  free  coinage,  as  propounded 
by  Prof.  Antal  Fekete.  Considering  the  eco- 
nomic climate  and  budgetary  framewori^,  his 
commentary  is  indeed  timely. 
The  Second  Pillar  op  Sotnro  Money  and 
Credit.  The  Principle  op  Prd  Coinaoe 
(By  Antal  E.  Fekete) 

ACHINBSETALE 


Once  upon  a  time  money  In  China  consist- 
ed of  silver  coinage  issued  by  the  Imperial 
Treasury.  Since  time  immemorial,  the  main 
source  of  Imperial  revenue  had  been  sei- 
gniorage, due  to  the  limit  the  emperor 
placed  on  the  number  of  sliver  coins  in  cir- 
culation. Consequently  the  Imperial  Treas- 
ury could  buy  two  pounds  of  silver  from  the 
people  in  exchange  for  coins  containing 
only  one  pound,  then  turn  around  and  mint 
it  into  twice  as  many  sUver  coins.  The  differ- 
ence was  simply  expropriated  by  the  emper- 
or. As  a  result  of  this  cruel  exploiutlon, 
people  of  the  Celestial  Empire  fell  into  the 
direst  poverty.  Money  was  exceedingly 
scarce.  Parents  were  selling  their  children 
into  slavery,  and  they  killed  their  baby 
daughters  when  no  takers  were  found. 

The  chief  mandarin,  Kwang,  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  pleading 
thus:  "Son  of  Heavens,  have  pity.  People  are 
suffering.  Money  is  scarce." 

The  emperor  made  an  edict  providing  for 
free  coinage.  From  then  on,  people  could 
take  all  the  sUver  to  the  Treasury,  and  get 
the  same  weight  in  silver  coins  In  exchange. 
Seigniorage  was  abolished.  There  was  a 
great  relief  all  over  the  Celestial  Empire.  A 
tremendous  resurgence  of  agriculture  and 
industry  took  hold.  The  humblest  of  coolies 
could  pick  and  choose  between  Jobs.  People 
were  becoming  so  prosperous  that  husl>ands 
started  to  embellish  their  wives  with  choice 
silver  jewelry. 

Hardly  twelve  moons  had  passed  when 
Kwang  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  em- 
peror once  more  and  pleaded  thus:  "Sire, 
money  is  still  scarce.  The  people  want  you 
to  issue  paper  money  in  order  to  augment 
the  circulation  of  silver  coins." 

The  emperor,  who  was  a  wise  man,  an- 
swered: '"Kwang,  you  are  talking  like  a  fool. 
You  ask  me  to  restore  poverty  that  I  abol- 
ished in  this  country  twelve  months  ago.  I 
have  given  people  the  right  to  put  their 
silver  where  their  mouth  is.  If  money  is  still 
scarce,  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 
Let  them  bring  their  Jewelry  to  the  Treas- 
ury, and  we  shall  give  them  sliver  coins, 
pound  for  pound,  and  ounce  for  ounce.  If 
they  really  think  that  money  is  scarce,  they 
have  to  prove  it  not  by  words,  but  by  deeds. 
"Remember.  Kwang,  it  is  not  the  abun- 
dance of  money  that  makes  the  people  pros- 
perous,  but  the   unencumbered   fruits  of 


their  own  efforts.  By  the  same  trken,  it  is 
not  the  scarcity  of  money  that  impoverishes 
them,  but  exploitation  that  you  now  try  to 
advocate." 

And  Kwang  went  off,  tearing  his  beard,  as 
he  lamented:  "O  Wo!  O  Fu!  O  Pe!  O  Li!  And 
all  the  two-letter  named  gods  of  Cathay! 
Take  pity  on  our  people!  For  there  has  come 
to  us  an  emperor  of  the  Austrian  School, 
who  believes  that  people  can  lift  themselves 
out  of  their  misery  by  their  own  booUtraps! 
The  emperor  is  deluded  by  the  Idea  that 
wealth  Is  created  by  coolies!  He  no  longer 
believes  that  the  source  of  all  wealth  lies  In 
the  power  to  regulate  the  money  supply! 

BEAT  SCARCITY 

There  will  always  be  people  who  complain 
that  money  Is  scarce.  Today,  there  U  no 
answer  to  these  complaints.  In  a  true  sense 
of  the  word,  everything  of  value  Is  scarce. 
The  only  way  to  abolish  the  scarcity  of  the 
dollar  is  to  make  it  lose  all  its  remaining 
value.  And  there  is  a  real  danger  that  this  is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

Money  and  money-substitutes  have  never 
been  so  abundant  as  they  are  today  in  the 
United  SUtes.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  beUeve  the 
officers  of  Continental  niinoU.  and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  savings  banks  In  Ohio  and 
Maryland,  money  Is  excruciatingly  scarce  In 
this  country. 

The  only  way  to  stop  the  vicious  agitation 
against  the  scarcity  of  money  is  to  put  the 
power  of  Issue  where  It  belongs,  namely, 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.  This  means 
free  coinage  of  gold.  When  this  Is  done, 
every  citizen  who  believes  that  there  Is  too 
little  money  in  circulation,  can  do  some- 
thing about  It.  He  can  take  his  old  Jewelry 
or  his  newly  mined  gold  to  the  U.8.  Mint, 
and  convert  it  Into  the  gold  coins  of  the 
realm.  After  this  fundamental  right— guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  but  abolished  In 
1933— has  been  restored  to  the  people,  all 
cries  about  the  scarcity  of  money  can  l)e  ex- 
posed as  frivolous  gibberish. 

LATTER-DAY  SLAVES 

The  principle  of  free  coinage  also  exposes 
the  exploitation  to  which  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  have  been  subjected  by  the 
mandarins  In  the  Treasury  and  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  The  Constitution  abol- 
ished bondage  embodied  by  seigniorage  in 
this  country,  but  the  bureaucrats  have  relm- 
posed  a  more  cruel  seigniorage  through  the 
back  door.  ^  ,    .,  , 

The  rate  of  extortion  In  the  Celestial 
Empire  of  old  was  2:1,  as  sliver  In  the  hand 
of  the  emperor  was  worth  twice  as  much 
purchasing  power  as  the  same  sliver  In  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Today  the  rate  of  ex- 
tortion In  the  United  SUtes  Is  33:1.  As  re- 
ported in  The  New  York  Times  on  July  21, 
1986,  Michael  Brown,  a  spokesman  for  the 
United  SUtes  Mint  In  Washington.  D.C..  ex- 
plained that  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar. 
Introduced  in  1979,  cost  3  cenU  each  to 
make,  allowing  the  government  to  pocket  a 
profit  of  97  cenU.  Thus,  resources  In  the 
hands  of  the  Treasury  can  create  33  times 
more  purchasing  power  than  the  same  re- 
sources In  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
extra  purchasing  power  Is  not  created  out  of 
the  thin  air.  it  is  simply  extorted  from  the 
people. 


Mr.  Brown  used  these  figures  of  support 
his  argument  against  melting  down  half  a 
billion  Anthony  dollars  which  nobody  seems 
to  want.  If  the  coins  were  melted  down  for 
the  metal,  the  government  would  have  to 
take  a  loss.  "And  we  don't  want  to  add  half 
a  billion  dollars  to  the  deficit."  Mr.  Brown 
was  quoted  as  saying. 

The  rate  of  exploiutlon  In  the  United 
SUtes  would  be  much  higher  If  the  calcula- 
tion was  iMLsed  on  the  cost  of  printing  bonds, 
which  the  Treasury  can  turn  Into  cash  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 


THE  MOLOCH  OP  MANAGED  MONEY 

Irredeemable  currency  could  be  made  to 
work  In  a  free  country  only  If  every  citizen 
were  given  the  right  to  print  and  to  dispose 
of  his  bonds  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Treasury.  But  this  would  make  the  Iwnds 
and  ultimately  the  doUar  lose  their  remain- 
ing value.  Therefore  the  regime  of  Irredeem- 
able currency  can  never  be  made  to  work, 
nor  can  It  be  made  compatible  with  free- 
dom. 

The  usurpation  of  the  Constitutional 
right  of  free  coinage,  and  the  relmpoaltlon 
of  bondage  embodied  by  the  seigniorage, 
makes  free  citizens  Into  slaves  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Moreover,  the  unemployed  are  like  the  In- 
nocent female  InfanU  in  China,  earmarked 
to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  Moloch 
of  Managed  Money. 


CUOMO'S  ENTERPRISE  BILL^ 
BOOSTS  A  PROVEN  CONCEPT 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBirrATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  partici- 
pated in  a  news  conference  with  Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  of  New  Yoric  outlining  his  proposed 
opportunity  zones  legislation  This  legislation, 
like  the  Federal  legislation,  is  designed  to  en- 
courage community  self-help,  and  they  will 
only  be  designated  in  those  areas  that  can 
denfwnstrate  that  they  will  make  the  best  use 
of  tfie  local  talent  and  voluntary  associations. 
The  State  program  builds  upon  the  proposed 
Federal  legislation  by  providing  a  complete 
package  of  incentives  to  revltalire  distressed 
areas.  In  additon  to  tax  incentives,  opportuni- 
ty zones  will  include  tow-interest  loans,  low- 
cost  power,  job  training,  and  technical  assist- 
ance. . 
A  recent  article  in  Grains  New  Yort«  Bus»- 
ness  by  Dick  Cowden,  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Enterprise  Zones  outlines 
the  virtues  of  Governor  Cuomo's  State  legisla- 
tion and  I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

Cuomo's  ENTERraisE  Bill  Boosts  a  Proveh 

Concept 

Despite  premature  reporU  of  the  federal 

legislation's  demise.  prospecU  for  an  urban 

Initiative  oriented  around  enterprise  zones 


•  This  "buUet"  .ymbol  ideotif.e.  .utement.  or  insertion,  which  are  not  .poken  by  a  Member  of  the  Sen«e  on  the  floor. 
Maner  .et  in  this  typeface  indicate,  word,  inserted  or  appended,  rather  xhMn  .poken.  by  a  Member  of  the  Ho«.e  on  the  floor. 
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actually  improve  over  time  as  more  states 
pass  enahling  acts. 

Since  1983  a  majority  of  states  have 
adopted  some  fonn  of  zone  policy.  In  the 
coming  weeks  California  and  Oregon  will  ac- 
tivate their  first  sets  of  zones,  and  late  last 
year  Michigan's  state  legislature  established 
a  pilot  project  in  Benton  Harbor.  Recently 
Gov.  Cuomo  weighed  in  with  a  proposal  for 
"opportunity  zones"— a  variation  on  the 
theme. 

His  quiet  nod  to  establishing  zones  in  one 
of  the  few  large  states  that  has  yet  to  do  so 
is  already  giving  a  strong  boost  to  renewed 
activity  in  Washington.  Housing  Secretary 
Samuel  R.  Pierce  has  called  for  staff  recom- 
mendations on  a  possible  new  federal  strate- 
gy. The  question  is  whether  the  administra- 
tion will  again  trot  out  its  four-year-old  bill 
for  75  federally  designated  zones  or  simply 
reinforce  the  states'  already  field-tested 
policies. 

Zones  have  become  popular  because, 
dollar  for  dollar,  they  are  a  bargain  for 
cities  trying  to  rejuvenate  decayed  areas  at 
a  time  of  declining  federal  funding.  They 
typically  offer  firms  a  variety  of  tax  incen- 
tives that  often  make  acquiring  and  ren- 
ovating inner  city  properties  more  attractive 
than  moving  to  suburban  sites.  To  date  no 
one  has  complained  of  damaging  revenue 
losses;  If  the  zones  attract  a  new  company, 
the  state  and  local  government  are  more 
than  happy  to  temporarily  forgo  the  taxes. 

Enterprise  zones,  as  implemented  by  the 
states,  have  highlighted  an  important  na- 
tional issue  that  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration wUl  eventually  have  to  resolve.  At 
stake  is  the  question  of  what  role,  if  any, 
the  federal  government  has  in  promoting  re- 
development of  declining  communities. 

Ironically,  the  Reagan  administration, 
whose  credo  has  been  that  local  ills  are  best 
remedied  locally,  acknowledges  a  federal  re- 
sponsibility by  proposing  zones. 

By  twice  kUling  Senate-passed  zone  bills, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  stepped 
out  of  character  to  deny  federal  help  for 
inner  cities.  Opponents  contend  that  tax 
abatements  proposed  in  the  federal  legisla- 
tion might  be  used  as  a  reason  to  further 
cut  existing  urban  programs.  But  such  argu- 
ments have  not  rung  true  with  officials  in 
charge  of  operating  state-designated  zones. 
They  see  lawmakers  from  both  parties, 
under  pressure  to  cut  the  deficit,  preparing 
to  slash  budgets— zones  or  no  zones. 

In  fact.  Gov.  Cuomo's  proposal  may  relate 
to  the  states'  anticipation  of  less  federal 
economic  development  funding,  as  weU  as  to 
their  own  emerging  interest  in  promoting 
growth.  As  outlined  in  his  1986  State  of  the 
State  message,  Cuomo's  policy  would  pro- 
vide business  financing,  job  training,  low- 
ered energy  rates  and  tax  incentives. 

Even  without  a  federal  designation 
system,  as  proposed  in  the  original  legisla- 
tion, some  incentives  could  be  keyed  to 
state-designated  zones.  One  suggested 
means  would  be  to  retain  incentives  now 
slated  for  extinction  under  the  tax-reform 
bill  in  areas  that  meet  given  criteria  of  dis- 
tress and  that  have  combined  state  and  local 
support  for  redevelopment.  Another  method 
would  give  statutory  and  administrative  pri- 
ority to  the  states'  zones  in  a  way  that  pro- 
vides a  safety  net  for  poorer  areas  as  Wash- 
ington cuts  urban  funding. 

Whatever  course  is  chosen,  the  goal 
should  be  to  complement  state  and  local  ac- 
tions that  promote  reinvestment  in  decaying 
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ISSUE  OP  CONTRA  FUNDING 


March  20,  1986 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

or  PBfRSTLVAinA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVCS 

Thunday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing  in  my 
effort  to  bring  pertinent  information  on  the 
issue  of  Contra  funding  to  the  atSention  of  my 
colleagues,  I  trust  they  will  find  this  March  13, 
1986,  George  Will  articie  from  the  Globe- 
Times  of  interest 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Globe-Times.  Bethlehem.  PA. 

March  13.  19861 

Sensory  Deprivation  Overpowers  in 

Moscow 

(By  George  Will) 

Moscow.— To  watch  dusk  descend  on 
Moscow  is  to  watch  a  city  vanish.  It  is  as 
though  it  sinks  into  the  sandy  soil  that 
limits  high-rise  construction  in  this  horizon- 
tal capital.  To  see  Moscow  at  night  is  to  be 
struck  by  what  you  do  not  see.  and  to  long 
for  neon— the  electronic  exuberance  that  is 
freedom's  signature  in  the  form  of  capital- 
ism's crackling  energy. 

A  wit.  seeing  Times  Square  for  the  first 
time,  said:  It  must  be  l>eautiful  if  you  can't 
read.  That  is  somewhat  true  of  Moscow.  l>e- 
decked  with  red  baimers  proclaiming  slo- 
gans that  are  punctuated  by  the  obligatory 
exclamation  mark.  It  is  a  city  without  what 
we  call  "commercial  clutter."  It  is  a  city 
where  mass  appetites  are  not  expressed  and 
satisfied  in  the  populist  democracy  of  the 
marketplace. 

An  American  in  Moscow  can  suffer  an  ail- 
ment diagnosable  as  "PSD"— Pointer  Sisters 
Deprivation.  The  absence  of  popular  expres- 
sion of  the  sensual  side  of  life  is  a  telling 
facet  of  the  Soviet  system.  In  the  West,  the 
social  atmosphere  may  l>e  overdosed  with 
aphrodisiacs.  However,  a  sojourn  in  an  anti- 
sensualist  society  such  as  this  underscores  a 
theme  of  Orwell's  "1984":  Eroticism  is 
feared  by  a  regime  that  feels  threatened  by 
any  realm  of  privacy  or  flicker  of  spontanei- 
ty. 

The  sensory  deprivation  here  is  highlight- 
ed by  exceptions  to  it,  such  as  a  perform- 
ance of  the  Bolshoi  Ballet  in  the  ornate  the- 
ater which,  like  almost  all  things  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  was  buUt  before  1917.  A  simnptuous 
performance  of  "Sleeping  Beauty  "  is  attend- 
ed by  2,500  of  le  tout  Moscow  and  a  few  visi- 
tors. The  performance  seems  all  the  more 
ethereal  and  remote  because  it  is  such  a 
stylized,  tantalizing  glimpse  of  life  lived 
t>eyond  the  gray  walls  of  ideological  catego- 
ries. 

"Sleeping  Beauty,"  an  echo  of  an  earUer 
age,  was  performed  the  evening  of  the  day 
the  Communist  Party  congress  echoed  with 
Gorbachev's  thoughts  on  matters  cultural. 
He  denounced  literature,  art  and  scholar- 
ship in  which,  "under  the  guise  of  national 
originality,  attempts  are  made  to  depict  in 
idyllic  tones  reactionary  nationalist  and  reli- 
gious survivals  contrary  to  our  ideology,  the 
socialist  way  of  life,  and  our  .scientific  world 
outlook."  He  said  "the  people"  need  "only  a 
literature  that  is  ideologically  motivated." 
and  not  "showy  vertx>sity  on  paper,  petty 
dirty-linen-washing,  time-serving  and  utili- 
tarianism." This  is  Gorl>achev.  voice  of  the 
"bold  new  generation."  expressing  Stalinist 
values  with  Khrushchevian  crudity. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  Third  World  country 
with  first-class  missiles  at  the  disposal  of  a 
regime  with  a  mind  that  never  even  rises  to 


the  second-rate.  The  morning  of  the  day 
Gorbachev  spent  declaiming  about  the  glit- 
tering high-tech  future  of  the  "qualitatively 
new"  Soviet  experience,  a  visitor  sought  a 
bit  of  breakfast  in  a  lobby  refreshment  area 
in  a  hotel  so  grand,  by  Soviet  standards, 
that  only  a  few  privileged  Soviet  citizens  are 
allowed  in. 

Visitor  I'd  like  some  buttered  toast. 

Waiter  There  is  no  toast  today. 

Visitor  What  do  you  have? 

Waiter.  Cheese  or  ham  sandwiches. 

Visitor  I'U  take  a  cheese  sandwich. 

Waiter  The  cheese  is  not  fresh. 

Valdimir  Bukovsky.  the  exiled  dissident, 
says  that  Soviet  public-health  problems- 
high  infant  mortality,  low  birthrates  (l>elow 
replacement  rates  among  some  nationalities, 
including  Russians),  increasing  birth  de- 
fects—indicate that  the  Soviet  crisis  has 
gone  beyond  mere  disillusioiunent  and 
apathy  to  "biological  exhaustion,  a  fatigue 
of  human  material." 

Certainly  the  sullenness  and  rudeness 
that  Westerners  living  here  find  so  wearing 
reflects  the  grinding-down  experience  of 
going  around  with  an  empty  liag,  jostling 
with  others  in  the  search  for  the  necessities 
of  life,  potatoes  here,  perhaps  some  meat 
over  there.  And  the  inessentials?  There  are 
hundred  of  people  outside  a  store  t)ecause  it 
has  received  a  shipment  of  wallpaper  and 
who  knows  when  there  will  be  more.  The 
communist  aristocracy  is,  of  course,  exempt 
from  these  rigors.  That  aristocracy  is  an- 
other tradition.  A  commander  of  a  Soviet 
ship  in  a  1937  naval  review  was  addressed  as 
"Arch-Comade." 

The  vigor  of  a  society  can,  in  the  short 
run,  be  stimulated  by  revolutionary  ardor  or 
wartime  discipline.  But  over  the  long  haul, 
social  vi^or  is  a  function  of  fun,  in  this 
sense:  People  will  be  more  energetic,  cre- 
ative, productive,  fecimd  when  they  arc  en- 
joying themselves.  A  capacity  for  enjoyment 
is  grounded  in  self-esteem.  That  is  difficult 
to  develop  in  a  society  in  which  the  individ- 
ual is  considered  a  mere  manifestation  of 
this  or  that  collective  category  ("worker," 
"peasant,"  "vanguard").  Individual  at- 
tributes and  achievements  are  made  to  seem 
trivial  in  comparison  with  ideological 
goals— such  as  "new  Soviet  man"— by  which 
the  collectivist  society  is  lashed  into  disci- 
pline. 

The  Soviet  regime,  too,  lacks  self-esteem. 
It  aches  for  "respect"  from  the  world."  But 
it  sends  five  KGB  agents  to  confiscate  the 
books  of  an  85-year-old  woman.  Perhaps 
three  agents  could  have  done  the  job,  but 
the  regime  is  proud  of  running  a  full-em- 
ployment society. 


PROTECTION  IS  AN  ABUSE  OP 
PATRIOTISM 


JMI 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATTVSS 

Thunday,  March  20,  1986 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned 
that  my  coiieagues.  with  the  best  Intentions, 
will  succumb  to  pressure  from  various  quar- 
ters to  enact  what  a  recjnt  editorial  by  Harold 
Evans  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  called  an 
"abuse  of  patriotism"  I  am  referring  to  protec- 
tionist measures  designed  to  insulate  various 
industries  from  the  effects  of  foreign  imports. 
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Historically,  protectionist  measures  have 
be«i  a  dtamal  failure  at  saving  jobs  and  main- 
taining a  aound  economy.  We  must  not  forget 
the  lesaons  taught  by  the  dteastrous  Smoot- 
Hawtoy  Act  of  1930.  wtiich  contributed  to  the 
Great  Depression. 

Protectionism  is  a  costly  method  of  trying  to 
save  jobs.  If  the  President  had  supported  the 
rrC  recommendations  for  the  shoe  industry, 
the  average  cost  per  saved  job  would  have 
been  $50,000  to  $80,000.  in  an  industry 
where  the  average  yearly  salary  is  $14,000. 
Also,  shielding  industry  from  market  signals 
with  import  restrictions  allows  finns  to  delay 
painful  measures  to  modernize,  leaving  them 
less  competitive  once  protection  is  renwved. 
In  the  end.  instead  of  saving  jobs  and  foster- 
ing growth,  protectionism  discourages  innova- 
tion and  efficiency,  f-jrther  delaying  the  day 
when  American  products  will  compete  more 
favorably  with  imports. 

Tariffs  are  costly  to  consumers  as  well.  In 
1984,  restrictions  on  clothing,  sugar,  and 
autos  cost  consumers  an  extra  $14-$20  bil- 
lion for  those  products,  according  to  a  report 
by  the  Republican  Study  Committee.  This 
same  report  states  that  quotas  are  equivalent 
to  a  23-percent  income  tax  surcharge  on  low- 
income  families.  Mr.  Evans  cites  economist 
Michael  Munger.  whose  data  shows  that  the 
average  family  of  four  pays  between  $1,500 
and  $2,000  a  year  due  to  protectionism.  Tar- 
iffs are  a  hidden  tax  paid  by  all  consumers,  in- 
cluding those  least  able  to  afford  it.  Ultimately, 
protectionism  sacrifices  the  general  interest  in 
a  poor  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  aid  the 
special  interests. 

Protectionism  invites  retaliation  by  our  ti-ad- 
ing  partners  and  will  substantially  affect  con- 
sumers by  limiting  product  choice  and  denying 
them  access  to  low-priced  goods.  Rather  than 
mnning  to  the  false  security  of  protectionism, 
we  need  to  attack  the  real  sources  of  our 
ti-ade  imbalance.  We  should  devote  our  ener- 
gies to  our  fundamental  problem:  deficit  re- 
duction through  sound  fiscal  policies.  Once  we 
begin  to-  address  our  own  shortcomings,  we 
can  attack  unfair  trading  practices  when  and 
where  ttiey  exist 

Mr.  Evans'  editorial  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 3.  1986,  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  WorW 
Report.  I  commend  the  article  to  your  atten- 
tion arid  include  It  here. 


An  Abuse  op  Patriotum 
If  all  the  economists  In  the  world  were 
placed  end  to  end,  they  wouldn't  reach  a 
conclusion.  That  has  been  the  Jibe  ever 
since  Adam  Smith  Invented  the  dismal  sci- 
ence. So  here  U  an  oddity.  There  is  today 
one  thing  on  which  economists  resoundingly 
agree.  Yet  on  this  single  issue  the  econo- 
mists, having  stumbled  on  a  common  view, 
are  spumed  by  the  people  and  the  politi- 
cians. 

The  issue  is  protectionism.  Economists  are 
at  one  in  saying  quotas  and  tariffs  that  re- 
strict trade  are  bad  for  the  country  and  the 
world.  They  are  right.  TextUe  workers  in 
Georgia  and  shoemakers  in  Missouri  and 
steelmen  in  Plttoburgh  respond  with  Grover 
Cleveland's  slogan  in  1887:  ""It  is  a  condition 
which  confronts  us,  not  a  theory."  The  con- 
dlUon.  as  they  see  it,  is  factories  cXomA  be- 
cause of  our  imports  of  steel  from  Europe, 
blouses  from  India  and  so  on.  They  are 
right,  too. 
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It  U  Congress  that  is  wrong  in  lU  answer 
to  their  plight,  and  the  public  that  la 
wrong— yes.  the  pubUc— in  going  along  with 
the  majority  in  the  House  and  Senate  who 
have  dreamed  up  300  bills  to  tax  and  limit 
imports. 

Protectionism  is  a  perfect  word  for  de- 
scribing the  fogged  and  ugly  reality  entaUed 
in  mugging  free  trade.  It  wouldn't  get  very 
far  on  its  own.  but  It  hitches  a  ride  on  an- 
other ism  that  is  honest  and  noble:  Patriot- 
ism. None  of  us  likes  the  Idea  of  fellow  citi- 
zens being  jettisoned  from  their  crafts,  and 
when  they  seem  to  be  the  victims  of  cheat- 
ing foreigners,  emotion  replaces  economic 
reason.  Congressman  disguise  their  dema- 
gogy with  high-minded  expressions  of  con- 
cern for  the  trade  deficit,  another  real  Issue 
for  which  protectionism  Is  the  wrong 
answer. 

The  truth  Is  the  protectionism  doesnt 
protect,  and  It  Isn't  patriotic.  It  preserves 
some  jobs  for  a  time,  but  It  postpones  Inno- 
vation. TextUes  have  been  protected  for  25 
years  and  still  cannot  offer  secure  liveli- 
hoods. Protectionism  does  not  protect  pros- 
perity; It  Imperils  it.  Import  taxes  and 
quotas  lock  up  labor  and  capital  and  add  to 
inflation.  The  textUe  worker,  like  everyone 
else,  has  to  find  $600  more  for  a  U.S.  car  be- 
cause of  quotas  on  automobiles.  Altogether, 
thanks  to  protectionism,  consumers  paid 
$4.5  billion  more  for  cars  In  1984,  $1  billion 
more  for  footwear.  An  American  famUy  of 
four  according  to  economist  Michael 
Munger,  pays  between  $1,500  and  $2,000  a 
year  because  of  protectionism.  That  Is  more 
than  most  famUles  pay  In  federal  income 

tax. 

It  Is  patriotic  to  buy  a  "Made  in  the 
U.S-A."  jacket  out  of  good  feeling.  Do  It 
with  a  smile.  It  U  altogether  different  to 
have  government  Interfere  with  free  choice. 
It  is  un-American.  And  It  is  a  funny  form  of 
patriotism  that  punishes  the  poor.  The 
duties  on  shoes,  clothing  and  sugar  have  the 
same  effect  on  families  with  Incomes  of 
$9,350  as  an  Income-tax  surcharge  of  26  to 
66  percent. 

But  what  do  we  do  about  jobs,  the  foreign- 
trade  deficit— and  shouldn't  we  get  mad  at 
the  Japanese  anyway?  The  answer  Is  to 
expand  free  trade,  not  diminish  it.  Nine  mil- 
lion new  jobs  have  been  created  In  five  years 
of  relatively  free  trade.  Five  mUUon  Ameri- 
can jobs  In  exports  are  at  risk  from  retaUa- 
tlon  In  a  trade  war.  The  worid  U  dangerous- 
ly poised,  just  as  It  was  when  Congress  "pa- 
triotically" passed  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff 
Act  In  1930  and  trlggei-ed  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. As  for  textUe  Jobs  and  the  like,  the 
answer  Is  money.  It  cosU  $74,000  to  protect 
one  Job  In  the  television-receiver  Industry 
where  $22,900  Is  the  average  wage.  $110,000 
to  protect  one  job  In  steel.  Put  that  sort  of 
money  Into  retraining.  Make  it  easy  for 
workers  to  move  and  to  take  their  pensions. 
The  Japanese?  Of  course  we  should  get 
tough-where  they  are  provably  unfair.  Tht 
Institute  for  IntemaUonal  Economics  has 
shown  that  U  Japan  dismantled  its  import 
barriers  it  would  cut  America's  trade  deficit 
by  $6  bUllon  to  $8  billlon-but  thU  would  be 
canceled  out  If  we  took  down  our  barriers, 
too.  It  U  not  the  Japanese  who  are  to  blame 
for  our  trade  deficit. 

Grover  Cleveland  was  right.  But  the  con- 
dition" he  challenged  was  high  tariffs;  pro- 
tectionism was  the  theory  then.  Delusion  is 
a  better  term  for  It.  President  Reagan  sees 
that.  He  has  vetoed  one  bill.  He  U  giving  a 
strong  lead  for  the  new  trade  talks  In 
Geneva.  He  deserves  the  support  of  every 
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American  against  the  fallacies  (lying  a  false 
(lag  on  Capitol  HilL 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  JONES 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHT AtI  VE« 

Thunday,  March  20. 1986 
Mr.  DkjGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  William  Jones  who  wUl  be 
honored  at  a  gala  party  on  March  22  for  25 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  Conservativa 
Party. 

Mr.  Jones  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Yonkers  Conservative  Party  and  has  served 
on  many  committees  and  appointments  since 
that  time.  Some  of  his  more  prominent 
achievenients  are;  city  leader— Yonkers  Con- 
sen^ative  Party  for  6  years,  mayoral  appoint- 
ment to  the  human  rights  committee  for  2 
years,  mayoral  appointment  to  the  partes  and 
reaeation  board  for  2  years,  third  wanj  leader 
for  10  years  and  sixth  ward  leader  for  2  years. 
He  rose  to  offices  of  treasurer— for  the  last  16 
years— and  president— for  the  last  6  years— of 
the  Gonsen^ative  Club  of  Yonkers. 

Mr.  Jones  was  a  pioneer  of  the  Consenra- 
tive  Party.  He  was  a  Conseo/ative  before  it 
was  fashionable  to  be  a  Conservative,  never 
compromising  his  ideals  despite  the  odds  he 
was  up  against.  He  ran  Consenrative  candi- 
dates who  were  badly  defeated  yet  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  goals  of  his  party.  The  Con- 
sen^ative  movement  has  made  great  strides 
over  the  past  three  decades  because  of 
people  like  William  Jones,  who  recognize  the 
beauty  and  greatness  of  Amencan  liberty  and 
pledge  their  lives  to  defend  and  promote  it. 
Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker 


COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN  IS 
VERIFIABLE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  HEW  TOIK 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESBfTATIVW 

TTiunday,  March  20,  1986 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
bring  to  the  anention  of  my  colleagues  a  very 
important  article  which  appeared  m  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  today.  This  article,  which  I  am 
having  reprinted  below,  states  that  by  using  a 
new  seismic  testing  device,  the  United  States 
is  capable  of  detecting  Soviet  nuclear  explo- 
sions which  amount  to  a  fraction  of  a  kikrton. 
The  repercussions  of  thisareJ^AtofoW.  First. 
U.S.  geotogy  experts-are-nowlrTnear  unanimi- 
ty that  the  Soviets  have  not  violated  an  eartl- 
er,  unratified  ti^eaty  limiting  the  force  of  nucle- 
ar explosions.  But  far  more  important,  this  de- 
velopment puts  to  rest  the  administi-ation's 
charge  that  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  unverifiaWe. 

I,  thereby,  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
article  and  join  with  me  in  urging  the  President 
to  adhere  to  the  resolution  recentiy  passed  by 
the  House,  House  Joint  Resolution  3,  and  to 
begin  serious  and  prompt  negotiations  toward 
a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 


JMI 
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Wrri  Housx  Claims  or  Sovtkt  Test  Bah 

CHKATntG  Abz  Crauxrgkd  bt  New  Bomb 

Drsctioh  Srsmi 

(By  John  J.  FI&IkA) 

One  day  last  sununer,  the  Soviet  Union 
trigKered  a  tiny  nuclear  explosion  at  a  test 
site  in  eastern  Kazakhstan.  The  blast 
amounted  to  a  fraction  of  a  Uloton,  a  mere 
hiccup  In  a  world  where  150-kiloton  weap- 
ons are  tested  regularly.  (A  Uloton  is  the 
energy  produced  by  exploding  1,000  tons  of 
TNT.) 

But  the  explosion  registered  as  a  strong, 
clear  signal  at  a  new  seismic  testing  station 
in  Norway,  2.800  miles  away.  The  result 
meant  that,  after  20  years  and  at  least  a 
half  billion  dollars'  worth  of  effort,  the  U.S. 
capability  to  detect  and  measure  Soviet 
tests  had  suddenly  grown  by  as  much  as  ten- 
fold. 

The  matter  of  how  much  the  U.S.  really 
knows  about  Soviet  testing  is  an  arcane  but 
politically  charged  issue  that  was  revived 
last  week  when  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev announced  his  country  will  continue 
its  eight-month-long  moratorium  on  nuclear 
tests  untU  the  U.S.  tests  its  next  weapon. 

Despite  a  recent  House  resolution  calling 
for  negotiations  on  a  nuclear  test  ban,  and 
increasing  criticism  from  the  scientific  com- 
munity, the  Reagan  administration  contin- 
ues to  oppose  the  Soviet  proposal.  The  ad- 
ministration argures  that  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  would  be  unverif  iable  and  that  the 
Soviets  have  probably  violated  an  earlier 
test-limitation  treaty. 

IMFROVKD  DETKCnON  HARDWARE 

But  the  new,  improved  detection  hard- 
ware being  developed  by  the  D.S.  has  pro- 
duced data  that  convinces  many  experts  the 
VS.  has  consistently  overestimated  the 
yield  of  Soviet  tests  and  that  U.S.  accusa- 
tions of  Soviet  cheating  may  therefore  be 
false.  The  same  overestimates  also  may 
have  led  the  Pentagon  to  overstate  the  size 
of  some  of  the  weapons  in  Russia's  vast  nu- 
clear arsenal. 

What's  more,  the  improvement  in  the 
equipment  has  been  so  great  that  some  ex- 
perts believe  a  test  ban  would  now  be  verifi- 
able, despite  the  administration's  denials. 

The  device  in  Norway,  operated  jointly  by 
the  U.S.  and  the  Norweigian  governments, 
was  designed  as  a  prototype  of  an  un- 
manned seismic  test  station  that  might  be 
used  in  or  around  the  Soviet  Union  if  U.S. 
and  Soviet  arms-control  negotiators  ever 
agree  on  a  test  ban  or  further  testing  limita- 
tion that  would  permit  verification  inside 
each  other's  country.  The  U.S.  is  currently 
negotiating  for  sites  in  a  number  of  other 
countries,  including  China,  according  to  gov- 
ernment officials. 

What's  different  about  the  Norway  device 
is  that  it  measures  high-frequency  shock 
waves  that  usually  vanish  beyond  1,200 
miles  from  a  blast.  Seismic  signals  extend- 
ing beyond  that  range,  which  have  normally 
been  used  by  the  U.S.  and  other  countries 
monitoring  Soviet  tests,  tend  to  carry  less 
useful  information. 

Data  from  the  Norway  experiments,  ac- 
cording th  U.S.  scientists,  confirm  previous 
suspicion  that  testing  in  the  Soviet  Union 
tends  to  amplify  shock  waves  because  much 
of  Russia  sits  on  a  thick,  resonant  bed  of 
granite.  Meanwhile,  most  U.S.  anaylses  of 
Soviet  testing  have  been  extrapolated  from 
U.S.  explosions  in  the  Navada  desert  where 
the  soft,  underlying  layers  of  sediment  tend 
to  muffle  or  understate  the  power  of  nucle- 
ar shocks. 

One  of  the  studying  this  anomaly,  accord- 
ing to  Lynn  R.  Sykes,  a  geologist  at  Colum- 
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bia  University,  is  a  "near  unanimity"  in  the 
U.S.  geological  community  that  the  Soviets 
haven't  violated  an  earlier,  unratified  treaty 
that  confines  nuclear  tests  to  a  maximum  of 
150  kllotons.  The  Reagan  administration  po- 
sition, as  recently  announced  by  President 
Reagan  and  Kenneth  Adelman,  director  of 
the  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  is  that  there  has  been  a  'likely  vio- 
lation" of  the  treaty  in  a  number  of  Soviet 
tests. 

Mr.  Sykes  goes  further  to  agree  that  the 
new  seismic  test  station  in  Norway  could 
lead  to  the  deployment  of  a  network  of  sta- 
tions that  would  give  the  U.S.  'high  confi- 
dence" that  it  could  verify  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

The  assertions  of  Mr.  Sykes  and  other  ex- 
perts have  set  off  a  few  shock  waves  of  their 
own,  especially  at  the  nation's  weapons  lab- 
oratories and  at  the  Nevada  test  site,  where 
bomb  designers  and  weapons  engineers  have 
traditionally  opposed  test  ban  prop>osals. 
These  opponents  insist  they  can't  reliably 
maintain  the  nation's  nuclear  arsenal  or 
move  ahead  with  the  president's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative,  also  known  as  Star  Wars, 
without  regular  testing  of  weapons  and  new 
materials. 

In  the  same  laboratories  however,  there 
are  people  who  are  promoting  the  potential 
of  the  new  seismic  equipment.  The  Norwe- 
gian device,  which  is  called  the  Norwegian 
Regional  Seismic  Array,  was  designed  by  sci- 
entists at  the  Energy  Department's  Sandia 
Laboratory  in  New  Mexico  and  its  Liver- 
more  Laboratory  in  California. 

"What  we  have  said  is  that  you  can't  sup- 
port the  hypothesis  that  they  (the  Soviets) 
have  violated  the  treaty,"  says  Milo  Nor- 
dyke,  who  heads  the  verification  program  at 
Livermore.  Mr.  Nordyke  agrees  with  Mr. 
Sykes  that  the  U.S.  has  overestimated 
Soviet  test  results  by  using  Nevada  test 
data,  but  he  thinks  there  is  more  work  to  be 
done  before  the  U.S.  could  field  a  system 
that  could  deter  Soviet  cheating. 

Mr.  Nordyke  notes  that  many  of  the  pro- 
cedures that  would  be  used  by  \  U.S.  verifi- 
cation team  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  ac- 
cepted by  Soviet  negotiators  during  the  late 
1970s,  when  the  U.S.  negotiators  came  close 
to  completing  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 
(The  draft  treaty  was  withdrawn  after  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.) 

One  result  of  the  negotiations  was  that  a 
number  of  U.S.  scientists,  including  Mr. 
Nordyke,  were  given  the  daunting  task  of 
figuring  out  how  U.S.  inspection  teams 
could  wire  the  vast  Soviet  land  mass  for 
sound,  if  such  a  treaty  were  actually  rati- 
fied. They  developed  a  network  of  five  rela- 
tively simple,  unmanned,  automatic  seismic 
stations  to  measure  the  shocks  from  U.S. 
nuclear  tests.  To  make  sure  they  could  sur- 
vive the  winter  in  Soviet  Siberia,  near  the 
nuclear  test  sites,  they  are  located  in  such 
places  as  Yellowknife,  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest  Territories,  and  in  upstate  New 
York. 

The  stations,  covered  by  white,  fiberglass 
bubbles,  are  designed  to  sense  slight  move- 
ments of  the  earth  and  to  radio  them  to  the 
U.S.  via  satellite.  Any  tampering  with  them 
or  their  sensitive  seismographs  would  auto- 
matically destroy  their  computer  memory 
and  trigger  an  alert  signal  to  the  U.S.  con- 
trol center. 

According  to  one  of  Mr.  Nordyke's  col- 
leagues at  Livermore,  Willard  J.  Hannon  Jr.. 
the  argument  among  geologists  isn't  wheth- 
er these  machines  and  the  more  sophisticat- 
ed version  in  Norway  could  do  the  Job,  but 
over  how  many  of  them  it  would  take  to  es- 
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tabllsh  a  reliable  verification  system  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Hannon  envisions  a  network  of  at 
least  30  of  the  devices  installed  at  various 
places  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  would  be 
combined  with  a  UJS.  inspection  team  that 
had  the  right  to  do  periodic  maintenance  on 
them  and  to  request  permission  to  visit 
areas  where  suspicious,  unexplaned  explo- 
sions are  detected. 

PROPOSALS  OH  THX  TABLB 

M^hUe  this  may  seem  far-fetched  to  some 
people,  Mr.  Hannon  notes  that  proposals  to 
carry  out  parts  of  an  effective  verification 
system  are  already  on  the  bargaining  table. 
One  element  fell  into  place  last  August 
when  President  Reagan  invited  Soviet  ex- 
perts to  come  to  the  Nevada  Test  Site  and 
measure  a  U.S.  shot.  One  device  that  could 
have  been  used,  according  to  Mr.  Nordyke, 
is  a  cable  burled  near  the  blast  hole  that 
would  allow  the  Soviets  to  determine  the 
exact  yield  of  a  U.S.  weapon. 

If  the  U.S.  were  allowed  to  reciprocate, 
Mr.  Nordyke  believes  that  both  sides  could 
calibrate  their  seismic  equipment  and  devel- 
op a  common  data  base  that  could  end  com- 
plaints of  cheating.  Mr.  Gorbachev  prompt- 
ly rejected  this  offer,  but  more  recently  he 
made  one  of  his  own  that  has  U.S.  experts 
wondering  just  how  much  the  Russians  will 
accept. 

"We  declare  unequivocally  that  verifica- 
tion is  no  problem,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned," said  the  Soviet  leader,  adding  that 
a  reciprocal  test  ban  could  be  monitored  by 
multinational,  on-site  inspection  teams.  If 
necessary. 

While  Soviet  negotiators  haven't  disclosed 
any  details  of  such  a  plan,  U.S.  scientists 
and  engineers  point  out  that  technically,  if 
not  politically,  the  two  sides  are  coming 
closer. 


THE  EFFECTIVE  SCHOOI^S  AND 
EVEN  START  ACT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OPCALirORIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  f(x  several 
years  now  this  Nation  has  been  Involved  In  a 
very  serious  effort  to  reform  certain  aspects  of 
its  education  systems.  These  efforts  have  led 
to  a  volume  of  activity  at  the  State  and  local 
scfiool  levels  to  Improve  the  functioning  of 
scfxwis  and  to  provide  reasonable  resources 
with  wfiich  to  implement  ttiese  improvements. 

At  tf>e  Federal  level  education  programs  of 
proven  success  have  seen  serious  erosions  in 
their  funding.  This  factor  has  affected  ttie  abil- 
ity of  these  federally  funded  programs  to  deliv- 
er educational  services  to  those  eligibte  stu- 
dents wfio  have  critical  educational  needs.  It 
is,  of  course,  imperative  that  all  sectors  of  this 
society,  including  government,  recognize  and 
respond  to  the  expressed  demands  of  its  citi- 
zenry f(x  a  well-functioning  education  system. 
There  are  such  systems  in  the  Nation,  operat- 
ing effectively,  and  within  the  framework  of  ex- 
cellence and  equity.  Tf>ese  education  systems 
are  providing  students  with  the  leamtrig  tools 
that  will  competently  prepare  them  for  the 
kind  of  economic  competition  this  Nation 
faces  worldwide. 
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In  this  regard,  I  am  committed  to  providing 
the  necessary  leadership  in  this  Congress 
wtiich  wW  help  to  bring  greater  excellence  and 
equity  m  the  Nation's  schools.  This  is  why  I 
have  introduced  bHIs  in  this  Congress  and  the 
last  Congress  designed  to  improve  school  ef- 
fectiveness. This  is  why  I  am  an  advocate  of 
the  effective  schools  movement.  This  Is  also 
wtry  I  have  joined  with  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Wiluam  Good- 
UNG,  in  authorizing  and  introducing  the  Effec- 
tive Schools  and  Even  Start  Act.  This  bill  is 
unique  because  it  is  designed  to  enhance  a 
child's  very  early  pre-school  education;  it  is 
designed  to  provide  basic  education  skills  to 
that  chiWs  functionally  illiterate  parent;  it  is 
deigned  to  help  that  parent  learn  under  a  su- 
pervised program  ways  to  teach  a  3-  to  7- 
year-oW  chikJ;  it  is  designed  to  help  school 
administrators,   teachers,    and   other   school 
staff,  parents  and  community,  learn  how  to  or- 
ganize a  school's  effectiveness  through  the 
school's  analysis  of  all  of  its  functions,  and  to 
then  devetop  and  implenf>ent  plans  which  will 
vastly  improve  those  functions. 

Mr.  G(X)OUNG  and  I  believe  that  we  are  on 
the  right  track  vrith  this  bill,  because  there  is 
supportable  research,  study,  and  demonstra- 
tton  that  the  elements  of  school  effectiveness, 
parent  education,  and  early  childhood  educa- 
tion programs,  wort<  to  improve  overall  school 
improverr>ent  efforts. 

This  bill  will  not  require  new  funding  be- 
cause it  calls  for  the  utilization  of  chapter  2 
funds  and  adult  education  funds.  The  bill  ar- 
twulates  a  reasonable  targeting  of  these  funds 
at  the  State  and  local  level,  with  the  State  still 
retaining  control  and  administration  of  the 
funds  for  the  effective  schools  portion  of  the 
bill.  We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  recep- 
tion that  this  proposal  has  received  in  the 
education  community.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  wortdng  with  our  colleagues  in  this  most  im- 
portant area  of  endeavor,  and  urge  their  sup- 
port of  the  effective  schools  and  even  start 
bMI.  The  text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysts  are  presented  for  our  colleagues' 
review  and  comment 

HJl.- 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Repraentativea   of  the    United   StaUt    of 
America  in  Congrtu  auenMed. 
gicnoN  I.  SHORT  imx 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Effective 
Schools  and  Even  Start  Act". 
MCiriNDINCS. 
The  Congren  finds  that— 

(1)  suoceaaful  education  of  the  Nation's 
children  depends  on  effective  learning  that 
oocun  at  home  and  on  effective  teaching  in 
the  Nation's  schools: 

(2)  inereaalnc  the  academic  skills  of  chil- 
dren before  they  begin  school  and  Increas- 
ing school  effectiveness  will  enhance  the 
learning  and  achievement  of  children 
throughout  their  educational  careers; 

(5)  parental  Involvement  In  preparing 
their  chUdren  for  school  wUl  Improve  a 
child's  ability  to  obtain  an  even  start  In 
school  and  assist  In  early  Identification  of 
problems  which  might  hinder  a  child's  read- 
iness for  school; 

(4)  research  indicates  that  many  parenU 
are  not  full  partners  In  the  education  of 
their  own  children  because  many  of  them 
lack  baalc  literacy  skills; 

(6)  participation  by  parentt  in  the  educa- 
tton  of  their  children  can  be  increased  by 
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helping  them  to  acquire  specific  skills  and 
strategies  needed  to  work  with  their  chil- 
dren; 

(6)  there  are  schools  that  are  effectively 
teaching  the  Nation's  children,  ana  school 
children  are  Increasing  their  learning  and 
achievement  in  schools  that  have  been  iden- 
tified as  being  effective; 

(7)  there  Is  an  Increasing  Ixxly  of  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  built  on  research  which 
Indicates  that  school  effectiveness  can  be  in- 
creased; and 

(8)  where  school  Improvement  programs 
(based  on  effective  school  principles  and 
practices)  have  been  Instituted,  student  aca- 
demic achievement  often  Increases,  especial- 
ly In  schools  serving  poor,  minority,  or  edu- 
cationally deprived  students. 

SBC  3.  BFreCTIVB  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Ptniposi.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  In  Increasing  school  effectiveness 
through  effective  schools  programs  to  im- 
prove student  achievement,  student  behav- 
ior, teaching,  learning,  and  school  manage- 
ment. 

(b)  Pdhwiio  Prom  Stati  Allocatiom 
Unsbr  CHAPrra  2  or  ECIA.— Each  State  re- 
ceiving an  allotment  under  section  663  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  use  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  amount  remaining  from  any 
such  allotment  (after  making  the  distribu- 
tions to  local  educational  agencies  required 
by  section  566(a)  of  such  Act)  to  carry  out 
one  or  more  of  the  activities  described  In 
subsection  (c).  Such  activities  may  be  car- 
ried out  directly  by  the  SUte  educational 
agency  or  other  agency  of  that  State  or  In- 
directly by  grant  to  or  contract  with  a  local 
educational  agency  of  that  SUte. 

(c)  AuTHORizTD  AcTiviTiKS.— Punds  re- 
quired to  be  used  to  carry  out  activities  de- 
scribed In  this  subsection  may  be  used  (in 
accordance  with  a  program  agreement  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act)- 

(1)  to  plan  for  effective  schools  programs 
under  this  section,  and  to  conduct  reviews 
and  propose  revisions  of  such  programs, 
either  by  local  or  State  educational  agencies 
or  by  combined  local  and  State  task  forces; 

(2)  to  Implement  and  support  effective 
schools  programs  through  activities  such  as 
training;  workshops;  forums  and  other 
mechanisms  to  Improve  parent  and  commu- 
nity organization  Involvement  and  participa- 
tion; demonstration  programs;  and  improve 
communication  and  coordination  between 
schools,  school  districts,  and  such  demon- 
stration programs; 

(3)  to  obtain  technical  saslstance  and  con- 
sultant services  with  respect  to  effective 
schools  programs  from  (A)  regional  educa- 
tional laboratories  and  research  and  devel- 
opment centers  supported  under  section 
405(f)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act.  (B)  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  (C)  other  qualified  nonprofit  education- 
al organizations  and  Institutions; 

(4)  to  design,  develop,  and  publish  educa- 
tional materials  on  effective  schools  pro- 
grams; 

(6)  to  develop  and  Implement  systems  to 
collect,  analyze,  and  Interpret  data  concern- 
ing effective  schools  programs  and  to  com- 
municate the  resulU  to  school  personnel; 

(6)  to  promote  SUte  and  local  educational 
agency  awareness  of  effective  schools  Infor- 
mation through  conferences  at  schools  and 
district  and  multidistrict  offices,  and 
through  onslte  visits  to  model  effective 
schools: 
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(7)  to  conduct  evaluations  of  effective 
schools  programs  conducted  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 

(8)  to  otherwise  Identify,  document,  and 
disseminate  Information  concerning  exem- 
plary effective  schools  programs. 

(d)  TicHMicAL  AssisTAMci— The  Secretary 
shall  make  available  Information  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  the  purpose  of  Inform- 
ing SUte  educational  agencies  of  the  re- 
qulremenU  for  using  funds  under  this  Act 
and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  agen- 
cies to  comply  with  such  requlremenU. 


SEC.  4.  EVEN  START  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  successfully  combine  adult  basic  edu- 
cation for  parents  and  school  readiness 
training  for  children  Into  a  single  education 
program  by— 

(1)  assisting  pilot  adult  basic  education 
programs  having  a  major  component  de- 
signed to  assist  parents  to  l>e  more  effective 
In  preparing  their  children  for  entrance  Into 
school; 

(2)  helping  parenU  learn  techniques  and 
skills  that  can  be  used  to  assist  In  their  chil- 
dren's education;  and 

(3)  providing  parents  with  supervised  op- 
portunities to  practice  the  techniques  and 
skills  at  educational  facilities  and  in  the 
home. 

(b)  PoKDiHo  Prom  Chapter  2  or  ECIA  ahb 
Prom  Adult  Ebucatioii  Act.— The  Secretary 
shaU- 

(1)  from  $2,000,000  of  the  amount  avail- 
able for  allotment  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  the  third  sentence  of  section  6e3(a) 
of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981  from  amounu  appro- 
priated after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and 

(2)  from  $1,000,000  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  Adult  Education 
Act  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
make  grants  In  accordance  with  this  section 
to  eligible  appUcanU.  The  requlremenU  of 
this  subsection  shall  cease  to  be  effective 
after  the  Secretary  has  made  such  granU 
for  four  fiscal  years. 

(c)  Use  Of  Ptnros.-d)  Punds  made  avail- 
able to  a  grant  recipient  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  to  provide  a  program  of  adult 
literacy  training  which  Includes  as  a  major 
component  Involving  parenU  and  children 
together  In  an  effort  to  enhance  the  likeli- 
hood of  educational  achievement. 

(2)  Each  program  provided  by  a  grant  re- 
cipient under  thU  section  shall  Include  the 
following  elemenU: 

(A)  Identifying  and  recruiting  eligible  par- 
tlclpanu; 

(B)  screening  and  preparation  of  parents 
and  children  for  participation.  Including 
testing,  referral  to  necessary  counseling, 
and  related  services: 

(C)  designing  programs  and  providing  sup- 
port services  to  suit  the  partldpanU'  work 
and  other  responsibilities.  Including— 

(I)  scheduling  and  locating  services  to 
allow  joint  participation  by  parenU  and 
children: 

(II)  child  care;  and 

(III)  transporUtlon: 

(D)  esUbllshlng  Instructional  programs 
that  promote  adult  literacy,  equip  parenU 
to  support  the  education  and  growth  of 
their  children,  and  prepare  children  for  suc- 
cess In  regular  school  programs: 

(E)  providing  and  monitoring  Integrated 
Instructional  services  to  participating  par- 
enU and  children  through  home-based  pro- 
grams: and 
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(P)  coordinating  programs  assisted  under 
this  Act  with  programs  assisted  under  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981,  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act.  Head  Start,  volunteer  literacy  or- 
■anizations,  and  other  relevant  service  pro- 
viders. 

(3)  An  eligible  participant  In  a  program 
provided  by  a  grant  recipient  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  a  parent  or  a  child  (aged  3  to  7, 
inclusive)  from  a  family— 

(A)  that  Includes  a  parent  who  Is  eligible 
for  participation  in  an  adult  basic  education 
program  under  the  Adult  Education  Act: 
and 

(B>  that  resides— 

(1)  In  a  school  attendance  area  designated 
for  receipt  of  funds  under  chapter  1  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981:  and 

(ii)  with  a  chUd  aged  3  to  7.  inclusive. 

<d)  Skuctioh  op  Gramt  RxciPiKirrs.— <1) 
Any  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
that- 

(A)  operates  an  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram under  the  Adult  Education  Act;  and 

(B)  serves  an  area  which  has  an  especially 
high  concentration  of  children  from  low- 
income  families,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  a  manner  consistent  with  section  117 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965: 

is  eligible  to  apply  for  a  grant  under  this 
section. 

(2)  To  be  selected  as  a  grant  recipient,  an 
eligible  applicant  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion in  such  form  and  containing  or  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require.  Such  application  shall  include 
a  demonstration  by  the  applicant  that— 

(A)  the  applicant  has  the  qualified  person- 
nel required  (i)  to  develop,  administer,  and 
implement  the  program  required  by  this 
section,  and  (11)  to  provide  special  training 
necessary  to  prepare  staff  for  the  program: 
and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  that  is  not 
a  local  educational  agency,  the  applicant 
plans  and  operates  such  programs  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  applicable  State  and  local 
educational  agency. 

(3)  In  addition,  such  application  shall  in- 
clude a  plan  of  operation  for  the  program 
which  includes— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  program  goals; 

(B)  a  description  of  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices which  will  be  provided  by  the  program 
(including  training  and  preparation  of 
staff): 

(C)  a  statement  of  the  methods  which  will 
be  used  (1)  to  ensure  that  the  program  will 
serve  those  eligible  participants  most  in 
need  of  the  activities  and  services  provided 
by  this  section.  (U)  to  provide  services  under 
this  section  to  special  populations,  such  as 
Individuals  with  limited  English  proficiency 
and  handicapped  individuals,  and  (ill)  to  en- 
courage participants  to  remain  in  the  pro- 
gram for  a  time  sufficient  to  meet  program 
goalK 

(D)  a  description  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  applicant  will  coordinate  programs 
under  this  Act  with  programs  assisted  under 
chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  the  Adult 
Education  Act.  Head  Start,  volunteer  liter- 
acy organizations,  and  other  relevant  service 
providers;  and 

(E)  a  demonstration  of  the  applicant's  ca- 
psclty  to  carry  out  the  requlremenU  of  sec- 
tion 5<bK2KC). 

(4)  Prom  the  applications  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  tubsection.  the  Secretary 
■ball  select  not  less  than  IS  nor  more  than 
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20  for  final  review.  Of  the  applications  so  se- 
lected, two-thirds  shall  be  from  urban  areas 
and  one-third  from  rural  areas.  Such  final 
review  shall  be  conducted  by  a  review  panel 
composed  of  the  Secretary  and  the  follow- 
ing individuals  appointed  by  the  Secretary: 

(A)  a  State  director  of  programs  under 
chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981: 

(B)  a  State  director  of  programs  under  the 
Adult  Education  Act; 

(C)  a  director  of  a  local  program  under 
such  chapter; 

(D)  a  director  of  a  local  program  under 
such  Act; 

(E)  a  chief  State  school  officer. 

(P)  a  representative  from  a  local  Parent- 
Teacher  Association: 

(G)  an  individual  with  training  in  early 
childhood  educaiion;  and 

(H)  an  Individual  with  training  in  adult 
literacy  education. 

(S)  The  review  panel  shall  select  applica- 
tions for  the  receipt  of  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

SEC  S.  APPLICATIONS  AND  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Effsctivk  Schools.— Any  State  educa- 
tional agency  required  to  use  funds  under 
section  3  shall  amend  the  application  filed 
under  section  564  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  to  re- 
flect the  activities  and  programs  to  be  con- 
ducted with  such  funds. 

(2)  In  addition,  a  State  educational  agency 
shall  enter  into  a  program  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. Each  program  agreement  under  this 
subsection  shall— 

(A)  contain  a  description  of  the  methods 
by  which  funds  under  section  3  will  be  used 
to  carry  out  effective  school  programs  by 
applying  the  effectiv  schools  principles  set 
forth  in  section  7(5 KB); 

(B)  provide  for  an  independent  annual 
evaluation  of  activities  conducted  pursuant 
to  section  3  and  for  maUng  the  results  of 
such  evaluation  available  to  the  Secretary: 

(C)  demonstrate  how  funds  will  be  used  to 
improve  schools  in  districts  with  the  great- 
est number  or  percentages  of  educationally 
deprived  children:  and 

(D)  contain  such  information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

(b)  EvKN  Start.- (I)  An  eligible  applicant 
whose  application  has  been  selected  for 
funding  under  section  4(d)  shaU  enter  into  a 
program  agreement  with  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection. 

(2)  Each  program  agreement  under  this 
subsection  shall— 

(A)  contain  such  Information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  this  Act; 

(B)  assure  that  the  grant  recipient  will 
comply  with  evaluation  and  dissemination 
requirements  prescribed  under  section  6; 
and 

(C)  contain  assurances  that  the  grant  re- 
cipient will  provide,  from  non-Pederal 
sources,  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  program  for  each  year  of  operation. 

SBC  (.  EVALUATION  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF  RE- 
SULTS. 

(a)  ErrEcnvs  Schoou.— The  Secretary 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  evsiluation  reports 
•  eceived  pursuant  to  section  564(a)(5)  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981  and  section  5(a)(2)(B)  of  this 
Act,  and  such  further  Investigation  as  may 
be  necessary,  analyze  the  programs  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act  and.  not 
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later  than  September  30,  1989,  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  thereon,  together 
with  such  reconunendations  as  may  be 
useful  in  strengthening  and  improving  such 
programs. 

(b)  Evnt  Start.— <1)  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  annual  evaluations  of  programs 
under  section  4  of  this  Act  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  effectiveness  in  providing— 

(A)  for  the  participation  of  special  popula- 
tions; 

(B)  adult  education  services; 

(C)  for  the  training  of  parents  to  work 
with  their  children: 

(D)  home  based  programs  involving  par- 
ents and  child: 

(E)  coordination  with  related  service  pro- 
grams: and 

(P)  for  the  training  of  personnel  in  the  ap- 
propriate skill  areas. 

(2)  The  evaluation  shall  be  conducted  by 
Individuals  not  directly  involved  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  or  project  oper- 
ation under  section  4  of  this  Act.  These  out- 
side evaluators  and  the  program  administra- 
tors shall  jointly  develop  a  set  of  evaluation 
criteria  which  provide  for  appropriate  anal- 
ysis of  the  factors  listed  In  paragraph  (1). 
When  possible,  these  evaluations  shaU  In- 
clude comparisons  with  appropriate  control 
groups. 

(3)  In  order  to  determine  a  program's  ef- 
fectiveness in  achieving  iU  stated  goals,  the 
evaluations  shall  contain  objective  measures 
of  such  goals  and.  whenever  feasible,  shall 
obtain  the  specific  views  of  program  partici- 
pants about  such  programs. 

(4)  The  results  of  the  evaluations  conduct- 
ed under  this  subsection  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  national  diffusion  network,  in  the 
form  required  for  consideration,  for  possible 
dissemination. 

SBC  7.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(2)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
59S(aK4)  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

(3)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
S95(a)(3)of  such  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  481(aKl)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(5)(A)  The  term  "effective  schools  pro- 
grams" means  school  programs  having  the 
objective  of  (i)  promoting  school-level  plan- 
ning, instructional  improvement,  and  staff 
development,  (11)  Increasing  the  academic 
achievement  levels  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  through  early  childhood 
education  programs  and  the  use  of  the  fac- 
tors Identified  by  effective  schools  research 
as  distinguishing  effective  from  ineffective 
schools,  and  (ill)  achieving  those  factors  as 
ongoing  conditions  in  the  school. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  factors  identified  by 
effective  schools  research  as  distinguishing 
effective  from  ineffective  schools  are  the 
following: 

(I)  strong  and  effective  administrative  and 
instructional  leadership  that  creates  consen- 
sus on  Instructional  goals  and  organization- 
al capacity  for  Instructional  problem  solv- 
ing; 

(II)  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  basic 
and  higher  order  skills; 
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(ill)  a  safe  and  orderly  school  environment 
that  aUows  teachers  and  pupils  to  focus 
their  energies  on  academic  achievement; 

(It)  a  climate  of  expectations  that  virtual- 
ly all  children  can  learn  under  appropriate 
oondltiona;  and 

(V)  continuous  assessment  of  students  and 
programs  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  Instruc- 
tion. 

(•)  The  term  "parent"  Includes  a  legal 
guardian  or  other  person  standing  In  loco 
parentis. 

EfFic'Uvi  Schools  AifO  Even  Start  Act 

sacnoH  BT  sicnoR  akalysis 
Sec  I.  Short  Title:  Kfective  Schools  and 
Even  Start  Act. 
Sec.  3.  Findings. 
Sec.  3.  Effective  Schools. 
Pundlnr  One-half  of  the  20  percent  of 
Chapter  3  funds  reserved  for  use  by  the 
SEA'S. 

Authorized  activities  Include  planning  ef- 
fective schools  programs:  supporting  such 
programs  through  training,  demonstration 
projecu,  etc:  developing  and  distributing 
educational  materials  and  Information  on 
effective  schools;  evaluation  of  effective 
school  programs. 
Sec.  4.  Even  Start  Program. 
Pundinr.  $3  million  from  the  Chapter  3 
appropriation,  and  $1  million  from  the 
Adult  Education  Act  appropriation. 

Grants  will  be  awarded  to  provide  pro- 
granu'  of  adult  literacy  training  which  in- 
volve both  parents  and  their  children.  Eligi- 
ble grant  recipients  must  operate  an  adult 
basic  education  program  In  a  low-income 
area.  A  review  panel  will  make  final  selec- 
tion of  applications  to  receive  funding. 

Participants:  Parents  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  adult  basic  education  programs  with 
a  child  between  ages  3  and  7.  who  reside  in 
attendance  areas  receiving  Chapter  1  funds. 
Sec.  S.  Applications  and  Agreements. 
Provides  for  program  agreements  with  the 
Secretary,  which  include: 

For  Effective  Schools,  (a)  annual  evalua- 
tion of  such  programs;  and  (b)  description 
of  methods  to  be  used  to  carry  out  effective 
schools  principles. 

For  Even  Start,  (a)  parUdpanU  encour- 
aged to  stay  in  program  sufficient  to  meet 
program  goals:  and  (b)  grantee  must  provide 
30%  of  program  funding  from  non-Federal 
aouroes. 

Sec  6.  Evaluation  and  Dissemination  of 
Results. 

roT  Effective  Schools,  the  Secretary  will 
submit  an  evaluation  and  recommendations 
to  Congress  by  September  80, 1M9. 

n>r  Even  Start,  annual  evaluations  by  in- 
depoident  evaluations  shall  be  conducted 
and  the  resulU  submitted  to  the  national 
diffusion  network. 
Sec  7.  DefinlUons. 

Includes  objectives  of  effective  schools 
proframs  and  the  five  factors  which  distin- 
guish effective  schools  from  ineffective 
■ehools. 


GROWTH  AND  RBBUILDINO  IN 
THE  BRONX 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

ornwroRK 
ZH  TKB  ROUBI  OF  RXntBUNTATIVIS 

Thurtday.  March  20, 1986 
Mr.  QARaA.  Mr.  SpMkgr,  I  want  to  sharg 
with  my  coHmqum  an  vtici*  from  Cnin'g 
Hmf  York  BuslnMa  dmaVDknQ  th«  aooiKimlc 
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and  todal  vitaNty  growing  in  th«  Bronx.  At  th« 
artici*  points  out  th«  Bronx  dMcrvM  a 
Mcond  look.  Look  at  the  strong  business  (Hl- 
mate;  look  at  the  n«w  construction  o1  houses, 
aparttnenta.  and  busiriMaM,  and  look  at  the 
population  growth  In  th«  Bronx. 

Simply  put,  the  Bronx  Is  back!  Investments 
are  coming  into  the  Bronx.  People  are  coming 
tMick  Into  the  Bronx!  And  communltiM  are 
being  rebuilt  in  the  Bronx.  The  article  in 
Grain's  paints  a  pk:ture  of  a  Bronx  on  the 
move.  A  Bronx  shedding  the  image  of  devaa- 
tatk>n  and  destruction:  on  ttie  contrary,  it  it 
becoming  a  Bronx  of  delight  and  develop- 
ment I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  the 
Grain's  article. 

Carol  Pasco's  Bronx— ahb  Why  You  Nbb> 

to  Know  Asoin  It 

(By  Mark  Uff ) 

Carol   Pasco's   Bronx    Is   little   like   the 

Bronx  I  remember  while  growing  up.  I  was 

bom  on  the  Concourse  (Bronxltes  don't  call 

It  Orand  Concourse  or  Grand  Boulevard. 

like  those  Hagstrom  maps  and  foreigners) 

and  grew  up  off  West  Farms  Square. 

Gerry  Byrne,  my  boss  and  publisher  of 
Crain's  New  York  Business,  grew  up  a  home 
run's  distance  from  Yankee  Stadium  (with 
Bob  Fane  of  Young  St  Rubicam,  the  ad 
agency).  We  all  remember  our  blocks  and 
the  street  games  we  played:  stoop  ball  and 
stickball.  But  we  need  to  see  Carol  Pasco's 
Bronx  to  understand  what  the  borough  has 
become. 

We  need  Carol  Pasco's  Bronx  because 
we've  been  brainwashed  by  the  Image  of 
Fort  Apache.  That's  what  cops  In  the  4l8t 
precinct  called  their  South  Bronx  outpost 
15  years  ago— and  that's  what  everyone 
thought  the  whole  Bronx  was  like.  Those 
same  cops  in  the  four-one  now  call  their 
place  Uttle  House  on  the  Prairie,  because 
it's  about  the  orUy  thing  still  standing  there. 
Carol  Pasco's  Bronx  is  far  more  than  that 
Uttle  patch  of  turf,  which  also  Is  struggling 
to  come  back.  Carol  Pasco's  Bronx  truly  Is  a 
borough  of  rebuilding  and  of  hope.  Carol 
Pasco  does  public  relations  for  a  living.  You 
wouldn't  think  there  would  be  enough  fee- 
paying  clients  in  the  Bronx  to  count  on  one 
hand.  But  sit  down  with  Carol  Pasco  and 
you'll  see  quickly  that  you're  wrong. 

Sit  down  with  Carol  Pasco  for  antipasto 
and  veal  picante  at  Joe  ii  Joe's,  on  Castle 
Hill  Avenue.  Joe  A  Joe's  Is  a  good  barome- 
ter of  the  borough's  strong  business  climate: 
It's  Jammed  with  local  business  persons  at 
lunch  and  loyal  devotees  at  dinner,  with 
good  reason— huge  portions,  low  prices  and 
owners  who  take  an  Interest  In  their  cus- 
tomers. There  aren't  many  of  these  local 
places  left. 

Family-owned  Joe  Se  Joe's  has  l>een 
around  for  46  years:  some  of  the  staff  goes 
back  decades.  The  retuurant  reflects  the 
Iwrouf  h's  rebuilding.  A  computerised  meal/ 
Inventory  system  was  installed  in  February. 
And  the  "Bronx  Room"  was  fixed  up  to  add 
47  great  memory-tugging  photos  of  the 
Bronx  In  the  old  days.  So  who  says  the 
Bronx  isn't  up  to  date?  Oo  see  for  yourself. 
Sit  down  with  Carol  Pasco  In  her  office— a 
refurbished  two-family  house— on  Williams- 
bridge  Road  and  talk  about  some  of  her  ell- 
enu:  Dick  Gldron.  who  has  the  biggest, 
black-owned  Cadillac  dealership  in  the 
country;  Jose  Serrano,  the  state  senator 
who  gave  Stanley  Simon  a  scare  last  year  in 
the  borough  president's  race;  the  Bronx 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  They're  all  comers, 
(For  those  Into  machine  politics.  Stanley 
Friendman'B  Bronx  organiaatlon  clubhouse 
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Is  directly  across  Willlamsbridge  Road  from 
the  Pasco  place.) 

Sit  in  her  car  and  drive  up  Fordham  Road 
toward  the  Concourse.  See  the  conunitment 
Bank  Leuml  has  made  to  help  rebuild  the 
once-thrtvlng  business  hub.  Everyone  took 
the  No.  20,  36  or  1  bus  to  Alexander's  there 
on  Saturdays,  then  perhaps  took  In  a  movie 
at  the  Loew's  Paradise,  where  llghU  spar- 
kled overhead  like  twinkling  stars. 

Sit  down  with  Carol  Pasco  at  Throgg's 
Neck  and  the  former  Shorehaven  beach 
club  and  see  the  pricey  condos  going  up  on 
the  waterfront.  And  those  one-family  homes 
in  Pelham  Gardens  (the  cognoscenti  know 
that's  off  Willlamsbridge  Road)  can  now  go 
for  1165,000. 

There's  much  growth  and  rebuilding  in 
the  Bronx.  UUian  Roberts,  the  sUte's  in- 
dustrial  conmilssloner.  recently  reported 
that  2,000  new  construction  Jobs  were  added 
there. 

No  borough  has  taken  the  pasting  the 
Bronx  has.  It  deserves  some  good  ink.  It 
merits  a  second  look  from  businesses  and 
potential  resldenU  alike.  And  a  chance  U» 
rebuild, 


REMARKS  OP  HON.  DAVID 
BONIOR  IN  RESPONSE  TO 
PRESIDENT'S  RADIO  ADDRESS 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PINNSYLVANU 
IH  TRI  HOUBB  or  KIPltXIEirTATIVIS 

Thunday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  EDQAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  1,  our 
colleague,  David  Bonior,  of  Mtohigan,  deliv- 
ered an  ekx)uent  Democratk;  retponte  to  the 
Preeidem't  weekly  radio  addrett. 

Dave  convincingly  made  the  cate  agalntt 
granting  the  admimstratlon'i  request  for  tlOO 
million  in  aid  to  the  Gontras  fighting  in  Nicara- 
gua. At  a  time  when  we  are  tiathing  funding 
for  vital  domestic  sen^lcet  and  cutting  out 
conttructive  foretgn  inltiativet,  this  House 
mutt  look  hard  at  a  requett  for  addittonal 
money  for  a  dead-end  war  that  can't  be  won. 

The  Contra  war  does  nothing  to  addreet  the 
root  cauaet  of  violence  m  Gentral  America- 
poverty,  injutttoe,  and  oppraaaton.  It  m* 
creaaet,  rather  than  reduces,  foreign  Interverv 
tton  in  the  region.  The  way  to  rnove  toward 
peace  an<j  democracy  in  Nicaragua  it,  at 
Dave  Bonior  sayt,  to  implement  "t  program 
of  peace,  not  war." 

I  commend  hit  remarkt  to  my  oolleaguea' 
attention: 

Hello,  I  am  Congreatman  Dave  Bonior 
from  Michigan. 

ThU  week,  the  president  has  once  again 
asked  the  American  people  to  provide  In- 
creased funding  for  the  Contras  fighting  to 
overthrow  the  government  In  Nicaragua. 

It  Is  not  the  administration's  first  requsst 

Back  In  1081,  the  admlnistraUon  request- 
ed 119  million.  Last  year,  they  requsstsd  137 
mllllcn.  And  this  week,  the  prealdent  re- 
quested tlOO  mllUon:  a  huge,  nearly  four- 
fold Increase. 

And  If  thU  request  U  granted.  It  wUl 
surely  not  be  the  last 

Today  the  Contra  war  Is  already  In  IU 
fifth  year. 

That  U  a  long  time.  My  daughur.  who 
may  enter  college  In  Just  two  more  yean, 
was  still  In  grade  school  when  the  war 
begin. 
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Five  years  is  longer  than  the  VS.  involve- 
ment In  World  War  I  or  World  War  11  or 
the  Korean  War.  Only  one  modem  war  has 
lasted  longer,  the  Vietnam  War. 

Yet  today,  the  Contras  do  not  hold  a 
■ingle  town  in  Nicaragua,  not  one.  We  are 
caught  in  a  cycle  of  failure,  pouring  more 
and  more  VS.  tax  dollars  into  an  uncon- 
trolled and  unending  war. 

Mr.  President,  you  call  the  Contras  free- 
dom fighters  and  compare  them  to  our 
founding  fathers.  Listen  to  someone  who 
has  spent  time  behind  the  lines  with  the 
Contras. 

Christopher  Dickey,  a  respected  foreign 
correspondent,  describes  them  this  way  in 
his  recent  book: 

"The  Contra  commanders  .  .  .  are  men  ad- 
dicted to  rtolence.  Their  brutality  is 
indiscriminate— their  victuns  include  gov- 
ernment officials  (health  workers,  agricul- 
tural specialists,  teachers,  ali  carefully  se- 
lected targets  for  torture,  rape  and  murder) 

A  Just  released  report  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
for  its  work  on  human  rights,  describes  the 
Contras'  treatment  of  the  people  they  cap- 
ture: 

"Witnesses  have  described  .  .  .  execution 
style  killings,  in  which  captives  were  bound, 
tortured  and  their  throats  slit ..." 

Is  that  a  description  of  George  Washing- 
ton or  Thomas  Jefferson?  With  this  cam- 
paign of  terror,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
Contras  have  not  sparked  a  popular,  demo- 
cratic movement  Inside  Nicaragua. 

Mi.  President,  you  tell  us  that  the  Contra 
war  is  necessary  to  defend  our  allies  In  Cen- 
tral and  Latin  America.  Yet  just  two  weeks 
ago.  leaders  from  the  eight  leading  coun- 
tries in  the  region  came  to  Washington  with 
a  clear  message.  "Latin  Ministers  Urge  U.S. 
to  Halt  Contra  Aid."  the  headlines  ran. 

Yes,  Americans  have  reason  for  concern 
about  the  direction  of  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment—its censorship  of  the  press,  and  its 
conflicts  with  the  church.  And  we  have  seri- 
ous security  concerns  both  for  ourselves  and 
for  Nicaragua's  neighbors— the  military 
build-up.  Nicaragua's  close  ties  with  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  our  allies  in  the  region  and  the  neigh- 
bors of  Nicaragua  those  who  have  the  great- 
est stake  in  the  issue— have  proposed  a  solu- 
tion. They  have  developed  a  bold  statement 
of  principles  that  has  been  signed  by  all  the 
affected  Central  American  countries,  includ- 
ing Nicaragua. 

It  calls  for  the  verifiable  reductions  in 
military  strength  on  all  sides.  It  calls  for  the 
elimination  of  foreign  military  advisers  in 
every  country,  including  the  Cubans  and 
Soviet  Bloc  advisers  in  Nicaragua.  And  it 
calls  for  each  country  to  halt  efforts  to 
export  revolution.  And  it  calls  for  democra- 
cy. 

Guatemala  is  a  coimtry  that  knows  the 
price  of  freedom,  because  it  has  Just  elected 
the  first  civilian  president  in  decades.  His 
courageous  call  for  peace  has  given  new  life 
to  this  proposal. 

Argentina  is  also  a  country  that  knows  the 
price  of  freedom,  because  it  has  Just  suc- 
ceeded In  replacing  a  military  dictatorship 
with  a  new  democracy.  Argentina's  foreign 
minister  calls  this  proposal  "the  only  peace- 
ful road  to  resolve  the  problems"  in  Central 
America. 

Here  is  a  program  of  peace,  not  war. 

But  it  requires  first  that  the  administra- 
tion stop  the  Contra  war.  Without  that  first 
step,  success  is  impossible. 

There  Is  a  decision  to  be  made.  The  choice 
la  oun,  and  it  must  be  made  now.  We  can 
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opt  for  more  Contra  terrorism,  or  give  peace 
a  chance.  We  can  listen  to  our  allies  and  the 
neighbors  of  Nicaragua,  or  charge  ahead 
with  a  war  that  no  one  else  wants. 

It  was  not  armed  intervention  that 
brought  democracy  to  the  Philippines,  but 
diplomacy.  It  was  not  the  denials  of  election 
fraud  that  brought  democracy  to  the  Philip- 
pines, but  a  hard-headed  recognition  of  the 
abuses  rampant  in  the  Marcos  government. 

We  need  to  apply  those  lessons  to  the 
Contra  war. 

My  daughter  was  in  grade  school  when 
the  Contra  war  began.  If  we  add  another 
five  years  to  the  five  years  that  have  al- 
ready run,  the  war  wiU  still  be  underway  as 
she  prepares  to  graduate  from  college. 

My  generation  lived  its  young  adult  life 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Vietnam  War— a 
shadow  that  ultimately  claimed  57.000  lives. 

I  want  something  better  for  my  children, 
and  for  your  children.  Peace  is  possible. 
Let's  end  the  Contra  war. 


March  20,  1986 
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HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lehr- 
man  Institute  is  a  private  foundation  that  was 
established  in  1972  to  encourage  an  interdis- 
ciplinary approach  to  the  study  of  public 
policy.  It  sponsors  Individual  research  and 
group  studies  ttiat  stress  the  historical  origins 
and  long-term  implications  of  contemporary 
ecorxxntc,  social,  and  foreign  policy  issues. 

Prof.  Antal  E.  Fekete  of  the  Memorial  Uni- 
versity of  Newfoundland  in  St  John's,  has 
been  asked  to  contribute  a  paper  to  the  insti- 
tute's critical  economk:  issues  seminar  series. 
His  paper  is  a  new  departure  in  theoretical  ec- 
onomics, revealing  the  role  that  gokj  plays  in 
supporting  a  country's  debt  structure,  and  in 
controlling  Its  growth. 

Gold  AITS  Debt 
(By  Antal  E.  Fekete) 

The  most  important  economic  property  of 
gold  is  not  to  be  found  in  gold's  mythical 
power  to  sUbllize  the  price  level.  Rather,  it 
is  to  be  found  in  gold's  power  to  stabilize  in- 
terest rates  at  the  lowest  possible  level  con- 
sistent with  the  economy.  To  understand 
how  it  works,  we  must  first  consider  the 
proposition  that  individuals  are  willing  to 
carry  gold  in  their  balance  sheet  without 
any  promise  of  return.  This  is  implicit  in 
the  mechanism  known  as  the  P^lllarton 
effect.  It  was  John  Pullarton  who  observed 
in  1842  that  if  the  rate  of  interest  falls  too 
far  (falls  below  the  rate  of  marginal  time 
preference,  we  might  add),  then  the  bond- 
holders will  keep  selling  their  bonds,  and 
sUiy  invested  in  gold,  thus  forcing  the  rate 
of  interest  to  return  to  more  attractive 
levels  (i.e.,  to  the  rate  of  marginal  time  pref- 
erence). Thus  gold  furnishes  the  mechanism 
whereby  bondholders  can  validate  time 
preference  as  the  lowest  rate  to  which  yields 
on  tMnds  may  fall. 

Note  that  the  Pullarton  effect  fails  to  op- 
erate under  the  regime  of  irredeemable  cur- 
rency precisely  because  individuals  would 
not  carry  more  than  a  nominal  amount  of 
cash,  and  banks  are  forced  to  pay  interest 
on  their  checking  account  deposits.  In  this 
situation  bondholders  have  no  way  to  vali- 
date their  time  preference.  Staying  Invested 


in  cash  would  be  tantamount  to  Jumping 
from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  Holding 
cash  is  a  form  of  extending  credit  at  zero  in- 
terest, and  would  be  counter-productive  if 
your  aim  is  to  force  an  increase  of  interest 
rates. 

In  other  words,  the  regime  of  irredeem- 
able currency  corrupts  the  mechanism 
which  makes  the  rate  of  interest  a  positive 
quantity,  and  opens  the  way  to  wild  curren- 
cy and  interest  rate  manipulations  by  the 
monetary  authority.  John  Maynard  Keynes 
understood  this  very  well  and  did  his  t>est  to 
oust  gold  from  his  system. 

The  property  of  gold  that  individuals  are 
willing  to  carry  it  without  any  promise  of 
return,  in  virtually  unlimited  quantities,  has 
far-reaching  consequences.  Gold  is  the  only 
monetary  asset  which  at  the  same  time  is 
not  the  liability  of  someone  else.  Thus  gold 
is  the  ultimate  extinguisher  of  debt.  With- 
out it  debt  can  be  shifted  but  not  extin- 
guished. This  suggeste  that  gold  has  a 
unique  role  to  play  in  the  checks-and-bal- 
ances  mechanism  of  the  debt-structure,  that 
is,  in  the  mechanism  regulating  the  rate  of 
Interest.  Other  monetary  assets,  whatever 
qualities  they  may  have,  lack  this  regula- 
tory capacity.  The  removal  of  gold  from  the 
system  wUl  throw  the  credit  markeU  to  the 
winds.  The  bond  market  under  the  regime 
of  irredeemable  currency  is  aU  sails  and  no 
anchor.  As  interest  rates  catch  the  chill- 
fever  syndrome,  the  allocation  mechanism 
for  capital  goods— without  which  capitalism 
cannot  operate  in  the  long  rim- gets  de- 
stroyed. Not  only  do  interest  rates  get  desU- 
bilized.  but  their  volatility  is  also  increasing. 
Bond-speculation,  rather  than  alleviating 
the  problem,  is  aggravating  it. 

We  have  seen  that,  under  the  gold  stand- 
ard, there  is  a  lower  limit,  determined  by 
time  preference,  below  which  the  rate  of  in- 
terest cannot  fall.  Now  we  shall  see  that, 
likewise,  there  is  an  upper  limit,  determined 
by  marginal  productivity,  above  which  the 
rate  of  interest  shall  not  rise.  Indeed,  if 
there  was  a  tendency  for  the  rate  of  interest 
to  rise  indefinitely,  the  owners  of  capital 
goods  would  sell  out  and  invest  the  proceeds 
into  bonds,  in  order  to  benefit  from  the 
higher  yields.  This  activity  of  the  capitalists 
tends  to  push  up  bond  prices,  that  is,  to 
push  down  the  rate  of  interest,  and  keep  it 
at  a  certain  level  we  may  call  the  marginal 
productivity  of  capital.  This  analysis  as- 
sumes that  wage  rates  are  rigid,  but  the  re- 
striction can  be  removed  without  changing 
the  argiiment  essentially.  If  the  marginal 
productivity  of  capital  does  in  fact  depend 
on  the  marginal  productivity  of  labor,  and 
vice  versa,  then  we  may  pair  off  capital 
goods  and  laborers  and  argue  in  terms  of 
units  consisting  of  such  pairs.  The  marginal 
productivity  (of  these  units)  is  Just  the 
upper  limit  above  which  the  rate  of  interest 
may  not  rise. 

Moreover,  the  spread  between  marginal 
time  preference  and  marginal  productivity 
cannot  be  arbitrarily  wide.  In  substance, 
this  spread  depends  on  the  cost  of  shipping 
capital  goods  from  one  manufacturing 
center  to  the  next.  In  more  detail,  let  the 
rate  of  marginal  productivity  be  substantial- 
ly higher  than  the  rate  of  time  preference 
in  a  certain  manufacturing  center.  Then  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  capitalists  to 
keep  importing  capital  goods  to  that  center. 
In  the  end,  the  wider  avaUability  of  capital 
goods  would  close  the  gap  between  the  rate 
of  marginal  productivity  and  the  rate  of 
marginal  time  preference,  and  the  variation 
of  the  rate  of  Interest  would  be  confined  to 
the  narrow  band  between  those  two  rates. 
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However,  once  more,  the  regime  of  irre-  as  weU  as  unemployment  U  not  widely  rec- 
deemable  currency  comipU  thU  fine  mech-  ognlzed.  Fed  offidaU  act  as  if  they  were  free 
^i«m,  by  removing  the  upper  limit  which  to  use  the  carrot-and-stlck  approach  of 
fttfft  the  variation  of  the  rate  of  Interest,  ss  lower  and  higher  Interest  rates,  in  order  to 
we  shall  now  see  "squeeze  the  Inflationary  expecUtlons  out 

The  value  of  Irredeemable  currency  la  a  of  the  system",  regardless  of  the  permanent 
plaything  in  the  hands  of  currency  manag-  damage  they  are  causing  to  capital  and 
ers  and  in  the  hands  of  specuUtors.  On  av-  labor.  In  other  words,  they  are  using  the 
erage  it  keeps  depreciating.  This  deprecia-  sledge  hammer  to  do  the  "fine  tuning". 
Uon  may  be  camouflaged  by  the  fact  that  Worse  still,  there  Is  another  deleterious 
various  currencies  may  depreciate  at  various  effect  of  the  regime  of  high  Interest  rates:  It 
rates  because  then  one  currency  may  appre-  makes  the  burden  of  the  debt  worse, 
elate  relative  to  any  other  which  depreciates  We  have  seen  that  the  regime  of  Irredeem- 
faater  even  though  in  absolute  terms  aU  the  able  currency  has  no  mechanism  for  extin- 
currencies  deprecUte.  This  was  the  case  gulshing  debt,  short  of  default.  Debt  U 
with  the  dollar  during  the  5-year  period  merely  being  shifted  around,  from  the  Indl- 
ending  in  February.  1986,  giving  rise  to  the  vidual  debter  to  the  banking  system,  and 
aglUUon  that  the  value  of  the  "strong"  from  the  banking  system  to  the  govem- 
dollar  should  be  brought  down  (meaning  ment.  But  there  U  no  meaningful  way  the 
that  the  deprecUUon  of  the  dollar  be  government  can  retire  its  debt.  When  the 
stepped  up  )  Treasury  pays  off  the  bondholder  with  Fed- 

Since  all  the  pressures  work  for  faster  de-  eral  Reserve  notes,  it  simply  substitutes  one 
preclation  and  no  force  works  for  sUblliza-  form  of  debt  for  another.  This  means  that 
tlon  the  effect  is  continual  depreciation,  the  system  has  lost  lu  ability  to  liquidate 
Under  these  conditions,  periodic  confidence  malignant  debt  before  It  starts  to  metaaU- 
crises  are  Inevitable,  as  the  depreciation  of  size.  The  total  debt  can  only  grow,  rain  or 
certain  currencies  get  out  of  control.  Every-  shine.  Even  If  there  Is  no  new  net  borrow- 
body  becomes  a  seUer,  and  there  are  no  Ing,  the  debt  would  still  Increase  by  the 
buyers  of  these  currencies.  The  monetary  amount  of  interest  payable.  And  the  higher 
authorities  in  charge  may  try  to  revive  con-  the  rate  of  Interest,  the  faster  the  growth  of 
fldence  by  allowing  the  rate  of  Interest  to    debt.  ^    »w    .  .  i 

soar.  In  the  United  SUtes.  the  Fed  can  do  These  factors  conspire  to  make  the  total 
this  by  the  simple  device  of  slowing  down  Its  debt  grow  at  a  double-digit  rate,  even  If  In- 
ooen  market  purchases  of  federal  securities,  terest  rates  and  the  rate  of  umatlon  are 
The  reduced  demand  causes  the  price  of  single  digit  rates.  According  to  data  released 
these  securities  to  fall,  and  the  result  Is  a  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  total 
con^pondlng  rise  in  the  rate  of  Interest,  debt  was  Increasing  In  the  United  States  at 
Note  that  this  U  a  sheer  monetary  play,  an  annual  rate  of  12.7%  In  June.  1986  and 
which  falls  to  address  a  single  one  of  the  un-  14.8%  In  December.  1988.  The  Question 
denying  causes  of  the  confidence  crisis.  Yet  arises  whether  these  Increases  are  healthy. 
It  can  happen  that  this  monetary  trick  actu-  The  foUowlng  Uble  may  give  us  some  clues, 
ally  stems  the  confidence  crisis.  Speculators 

reason  that  bonds  are  cheap  and  ready  for  a  ^  *««  n-toui  a^t  ad-wms  lan «  D  (*P-it«B 

correction.  The  raUy  in  the  bond  market  ^^^^^''^^I^Lm-m*^ 
brings  the  flight  from  the  currency  to  a 
halt,  and  may  even  reverse  it.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  dangerous  to  build  a  theory  on  this 
confidence  trick,  even  if  it  works  repeatedly. 
There  is  simply  no  guarantee  that  the  spec- 
ulators in  the  bond  market  will  change  their 
mind,  once  bond  prices  have  fallen  far 
enough.  Even  If  they  change  their  mind,  the 
damage  may  be  too  great  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  currency  may  Just 
foUow  the  destruction  of  bond  values. 

The  question  that  concerns  us  here  is  .^  ^  ^,  ,  ,  .^^^  .w.»  »,,.  pwi-. 
what  happens  to  marginal  productivity  The  Uble  clearly  show  that  the  Feda 
under  the  monetary  regime  of  high  Interest  high  In^rest  "^^^^P"""'*^.-  failed  to  curb 
rates.  As  the  theory  shows,  rising  Interest  the  growth  of  debt  More  ominously  whUe 
rates  push  up  marginal  productivity,  which  it  took  less  than  a  dollar  and  »  half  of  addi- 
rendere  a  lot  oTSbltal  goods  and  a  lot  of  tlonal  debt  to  produt^e  one  dollar  worth  of 
hands  submarglnal.  A  great  destruction  of  goods  and  services  In  1978-1981,  It  took 
capital  occurs,  destroying  a  great  many  em-  more  than  twice  as  '°"cl^  °JJ  "^  *  "f*  f«"; 
ployment  opportunities.  Yet  the  process  re-  to  produce  the  same  $1  *o"h  "^  *<^^'"2^ 
mains  hidden,  for  the  time  being,  as  the  goods  and  serrices  for  the  nation  In  1983- 
owners  of  submarglnal  capital  are  locked  in.  1986.  It  should  be  clear  from  this  that  the 
?^y"  ould  uTe^ibe  In  bonds,  but  nobody  new  debt  Is  not  healthy.  I  »«  not  produc  ng 
would  buy  their  capital  equipment  at  this  the  Income  necessary  to  liquidate  t.  Much 
time  Tlielr  best  strategy  is  to  continue  pro-  of  the  new  debt  has  no  economic  Justlfla- 
duction  untU  their  capital  goods  wear  out.  tlon.  other  than  the  P^f^PO""""* l°*--^2v 
At  that  point  they  would  scrap  their  capital  day  of  reckoning.  We  are  facing  a  runaway 
gocKtaTlay  off  their  workers,  and  invest  the  debt  tower,  which  must  grow  even  aster 
prooMds  in  high-yield  bonds.  Thus  idle  pro-  Just  to  eke  out  the  same  meager  HveUhood 
dufiUvTcapacity  and  widespread  unemploy-  for  the  nation.  ThU  growth  has  lU  own  mo- 
mekt  d<^Tot  foUow  on  the  heels  of  the  mentum.  as  demonstrated  by  the  feed-back 
Sie^Thigh  interest  rates,  but  they  cer-  effect  of  l^creas^  "  *?»  "  S?il^fh 
tK  foUow  with  a  lag.  which  reflects  the  terest  rates  on  the  debt.  ParadoxlcaUy,  both 
amortization  cycle  of  capital  goods.  It  to  work  for  accelerated  growth.  Rising  rates 
clear  that  thU  lag  Is  but  a  sUy  of  execution,  make  the  debt  grow  faster  because  Interest 
Capital  maintenance  is  suspended,  no  re-  payments  do  not  corne  out  ()f  production  but 
Placement  for  aging  capital  goods  is  contem-  out  of  borrowing;  whUe  falling  rates  do  the 
pUted.  and  worn  capital  Is  mercUessly  same  as  they  encourage  new  borrowing. 
Scrapped.  Capital  destruction  is  widespread.  In  addition  to  the  Inordinate  size  of  the 
Thecausal  reUtlon  between  the  regime  of  debt  and  iU  self-aoceleratlng  growth,  ttie 
high  Interest  rates  and  capital  destruction    construction  of  the  debt  U  also  flawed.  The 
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flaw  can  be  exhibited  through  the  oompoal- 
tlon  of  the  interest-bearing  public  debt  held 
by  private  Investors,  in  March.  19M  (iM 
Treasury  Bulletin.  Spring  1985): 
lb)  bilUetM  of  doUais] 

Maturitr 

30  years  and  over ».....•■         19 

20  to  30  years M 

10  to  20  years ; M 

8  to  10  years 144 

1  to  8  years - MT 

Within  1  year 4«4 

Thus  78%  of  the  interest-bearing  public 
debt  held  by  private  Investors  U  maturing 
within  8  years,  18%  matures  In  8-30  years, 
and  the  remaining  7%  In  20  years  or  longer. 
These  ratios  are  the  very  opposite  of  what 
they  should  be.  For  a  safe  construction  of 
the  debt,  lu  bulk  should  have  maturity  of 
20  years  or  longer,  and  a  small  fraction 
should  have  maturity  8  years  or  leas.  The 
fact  is  that  debt  maturing  In  8  years  or  leas 
Is  near-money'.  At  any  rate,  holders  of  this 
part  of  the  debt  think  of  their  aaseU  ■■ 
being  very  liquid,  and  they  act  accordingly. 
Any  indication  that  they  are  wrong  about 
the  liquidity  of  their  holdings  would  cauae 
panic.  But  If  this  part  of  the  debt  la  75%  of 
the  total,  it  win  be  Impoaalble  It  localtae  the 
panic. 

A  "healthy"  debt-pyramid  may  look  Uk« 
thla: 
[Chart  not  reproduced  in  the  Record.! 
Let  ua  compare  this  Inverted  debt  pyramid 
to  a  glacier  sliding  down  very  sluwly.  but 
nonetheless  Inexorably,  from  the  mountain 
top  to  the  moraine  lake  at  the  bottom 
where  the  Ice  melu  and  feeds  the  lake.  The 
glacier  has  Its  own  dynamics  which  flu  In 
with  the  Ice  melU  and  feeds  the  lake.  The 
glacier  has  Its  own  dynamics  which  fits  In 
with  the  climatology  of  the  seasons.  Moun- 
tain dwellers  at  the  moraine  lake  think  It  la 
aafe  to  build  houses  and  hotels  on  the  lake- 
shore.  In  aplle  of  the  Incredible  maaa  of  ice 
overhanging  at  the  upper  echeloru  of  the 
glacier.  But  they  know  that  their  dwelllnga 
are  safely  Isolated  from  the  bulk  of  that 
slowly  moving  Ice.  and  It  will  take  years  and 
decades  before  that  part  of  the  glacier 
moves  closer  to  their  homes.  They  are  not 
afraid  that  the  glacier  might  all  of  a  sudden 
allde  Into  their  moraine  lake,  caualng  ava- 
lanches and  floods  which  would  wipe  out 
their  village.  Their  sense  of  sectirity  Is  well- 
grounded  In  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
glacier  Is  remote,  and  lies  at  higher  grounds 
with  lower  temperaturea.  reducing  the  poasl- 
bllity  of  an  unexpected  allde. 

Of  course.  If  the  glacier  had  an  Inverted 
shape,  meaning  that  the  bulk  of  the  Ice  waa 
In  the  Inunedlate  proximity  of  the  moraine 
lake  where  the  temperature  wu  milder 
during  much  of  the  year,  the  picture  would 
change  drastically  for  the  mountain  dwell- 
ers, from  the  point  of  view  of  their  safety. 
They  would  live  under  the  constant  threat 
of  a  slide,  and  mild  weather  would  be  a 
threat  for  them.  They  would  be  weU-advlaed 
to  move  to  aafer  grounds,  before  it  Is  too 
Ute. 

The  simile  with  the  two  different  shapes 
of  the  debt  pyramid  la  quite  apt.  The  debt 
pyramid  is  not  static,  but  Is  moving,  almost 
Imperceptibly,  towarda  the  pool  of  money. 
It  would  be  disaster  If  an  avalanche  oc- 
curred and  the  whole  debt  became  money 
all  at  once.  Prlnclplea  of  safety  and  pru- 
dence auggeat  that  the  bulk  of  the  debt  pyr- 
amid should  be  Isolated  from  the  pool  of 
money  by  a  maturity  of  several  decades,  and 
only  a  minor  part  should  be  near-money, 
maturing  within  a  few  years.  If  thla  la  the 
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cause,  the  economy  is  safe  from  slides  and 
other  disasters.  Otherwise,  there  is  a  con- 
stant threat  which  is  ^ttlng  greater  as  time 
goes  by.  and  the  economy  cannot  function 
properly  under  such  a  threat. 

The  reason  why  our  debt  structure 
became  unbalanced  and  assimied  Its  present 
threatening  shape  is  clear.  It  is  our  depar- 
ture from  the  gold  standard.  Before  1933, 
the  average  maturity  of  the  federal  debt 
was  almost  30  years.  By  1985.  it  became  4H 
years.  There  is  no  way  to  predict  when  the 
avalanche  comes.  But  if  the  average  maturi- 
ty of  the  debt  keeps  shrinking,  the  slide  Is 
inevitable,  and  the  consequences  are  incal- 
culable. 

There  Is  no  other  way  to  avert  the  threat- 
ening debt  crisis  but  by  converting  the 
entire  debt,  public  and  private,  to  gold- 
bonded  debt.  This  will  achieve  two  objec- 
tives ImmediateLy:  (1)  stable  and  low  rates 
of  interest,  which  are  compatible  with  the 
marginal  productivity  of  capital  and  labor  in 
this  country,  (2)  a  lengthening  of  the  matu- 
rity structure  of  the  private  and  public  debt. 
The  conversion  could  be  done  during  a  one- 
year  period,  as  envisaged  by  the  bill  H.R. 
3794,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  Congressman  Dannemeyer. 

The  first  day  of  the  one-year  conversion 
period  Is  designated  October  1,  1986  (E>-day), 
and  the  last  day,  October  1,  1987  (R-day). 
Starting  on  D-day,  Eagle  bonds  would  be  of- 
fered with  maturity  no  less  than  25  years 
and  a  coupon  rate  no  higher  than  2V^%. 
These  gold  bonds  would  be  used  to  refi- 
nance the  entire  public  debt  (worth  (2  tril- 
lion at  last  count),  as  a  long-term,  low- inter- 
est debt.  In  this  manner  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  3rield  the  ground  of  short  and 
medium  term  debt  to  the  private  sector  and 
to  other  levels  of  government. 

An  important  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it 
does  not  call  for  fixing  the  statutory  price 
of  gold  untU  after  the  conversion  of  the 
debt  is  complete.  This  will  guarantee  that 
the  price  of  gold  arrived  at  is  sufficiently 
high  in  order  to  carry  our  present  debt 
burden  without  defaults  or  forced  debt  liq- 
uidation. There  is  no  way  to  predict  what 
the  price  of  gold  will  be  on  R-day.  But  histo- 
ry Indicates  that  if  we  resumed  while  the 
rate  of  interest  was  still  too  high,  then  we 
would  Jeopardize  the  success  of  the  oper- 
ation. As  the  rate  of  interest  declined  fur- 
ther, bond  prices  would  keep  increasing 
which  would  depress  commodity  prices  and 
would  trigger  a  deflation.  But  if  we  take 
care  of  the  interest  and  maturity  structure 
of  the  debt  before  we  fix  the  price  of  gold, 
then  we  avoid  forced  debt  liquidations,  and 
success  is  virtually  guaranteed. 

Even  though  we  cannot  predict  what  the 
gold  price  wlU  be  on  R-day,  we  may  make 
certain  observations.  If  the  Elagle  bonds  are 
not  selling  weU  on  D-day,  then  the  Treasury 
will  be  forced  to  enter  the  gold  market  and 
buy,  because  it  must  have  sufficient  gold  re- 
serves to  meet  the  maturing  debt  after  R- 
day.  Treasury  purchases  of  gold  will  tend  to 
move  the  gold  price  higher,  untU  sufficient 
incentives  have  been  offered  to  bondholders 
to  make  the  conversior.  to  the  Eagle  bonds. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Eagle  bonds  are 
well-received  on  D-day,  then  there  will  be 
less  upward  pressure  on  the  gold  price. 

In  order  to  have  a  somewhat  clearer  idea 
of  what  the  gold  price  may  be  on  R-day, 
conalder  the  fact  that  there  are  some  out- 
standing Treasury  bonds  with  25  years  ma- 
turity and  with  a  coupon  rate  of  10%.  If  the 
rate  of  interest  were  to  decline  to  2Vt%,  then 
the  holders  of  these  bonds  would  experience 
a  capital  gain  of  at  least  200%.  Therefore,  if 
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we  want  to  have  a  conversion  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  then  the  capital  gain  accruing  to  hold- 
ers of  gold  should  be  comparable.  Thus,  a 
rule  of  thumb  is  that  the  price  of  gold  on  R- 
day  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $1,000  per 
ounce. 

The  question  arises  whether  a  200%  in- 
crease in  the  gold  price  will  be  inflationary. 
The  answer  is  that  it  need  not  be  and  it 
won't  be,  unless  we  allow  the  Fed  and  the 
banking  system  to  build  a  new  credit  expan- 
sion on  the  gold  flowing  into  the  monetary 
system.  The  basic  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  of  1913  must  be  enforced,  in 
particular  (1)  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
must  divest  themselves  of  all  their  holdings 
of  government  securities,  (2)  they  must 
maintain  gold  reserves  of  at  least  40%  of 
their  deposit  and  note  liabilities,  (3)  the  re- 
maining assets  held  against  the  deposit  and 
note  liabilities  must  consist  of  self-liquidat- 
ing, short  term  commercial  paper.  Gold 
flowing  into  the  monetary  system  should  be 
coined  and  the  gold  coins  freely  paid  out  by 
the  banks.  The  best  way  of  preventing  infla- 
tion Is  to  press  gold  coins  (gold  certificates) 
into  service,  and  to  keep  the  earning  assets 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  a  most 
liquid  condition. 

The  commercial  banks  will  have  to  get  out 
of  investment  banking,  because  illiquid 
paper  is  no  longer  eligible  for  rediscount. 
They  must  also  discontinue  the  practice  of 
paying  interest  on  checking  account  depos- 
its. 

The  usual  argument  to  Justify  the  thesis 
that  a  high  official  gold  price  Inevitably 
leads  to  inflation  is  based  on  the  false 
notion  that  holders  of  gold  would  reap  a 
windfall  profit  and  they  would  go  on  a 
spending  spree.  This  argument  Is  naive  in 
the  extreme.  Inflation  cannot  follow  re- 
sumption, except  as  a  consequence  of  inept 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  Holders  of  gold 
are  the  people  whose  propensity  to  save  is 
the  highest.  They  are  least  prone  to  go  on  a 
spending  spree,  no  matter  how  high  the  new 
official  gold  price  may  be.  They  have,  for 
the  first  time  in  half  a  century,  the  opportu- 
nity to  invest  their  capital  safely  and  profit- 
ably in  a  gold  standard  environment.  They 
will  use  their  income,  and  not  their  capital, 
to  satisfy  their  urge  of  gratification. 

Critics  of  the  Dannemeyer  biU  have  ques- 
tioned the  assumption  that  bondholders 
holding  non-callable  govenmient  bonds 
paying  interest  at,  say.  10%,  will  voluntarily 
exchange  their  bonds  for  gold  bonds  paying 
interest  at  only  2V%%.  The  answer  Is  that 
the  same  incentive  mechanism  is  at  work  as 
the  one  making  convertible  bonds  attrac- 
tive. When  a  corporation  Issuing  convertible 
bonds  wants  the  bondholder  to  convert  ear- 
lier rather  than  later,  it  will  prescribe  a 
schedule  of  rising  conversion  value  for  its 
stocks.  Moreover,  the  slope  of  the  rise  will 
influence  the  length  of  the  conversion 
period:  the  steeper  it  is.  the  shorter  the 
period  will  be.  Likewise,  the  conversion  to 
Eagle  bonds  Is  governed  by  the  rising  gold 
price  between  D-day  and  R-day.  The  Treas- 
ury is  more  than  able  to  control  the  steep- 
ness of  the  rise  by  its  open  market  oper- 
ations. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  In  this  con- 
text that  Treasury  purchases  of  gold  are 
costless.  The  money  to  pay  for  the  gold  Is 
not  appropriated  by  Congress  (the  only  ex- 
ample of  government  acquisition  having  no 
budgetary  consequences).  The  Treasury's 
account  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  will 
not  be  depleted  in  consequence  of  gold  pur- 
chases, as  the  Treasury  Is  simultaneously 
depositing  an  equal  amount  of  gold  certifl- 
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cates.  This  completes  the  analogy  with  the 
company  issuing  convertible  bonds.  The 
company  can  set  up  an  arbitrary  schedule  of 
conversion  values  for  its  stocks,  because  the 
company  creates  those  stocks  at  no  cost  to 
itself. 

The  critics  of  the  Dannemeyer  bin  have 
also  questioned  whether  it  makes  sense  to 
talk  about  2V^%  Interest  when  nobody,  cer- 
tainly no  government,  has  succeeded  within 
living  memory  to  borrow  at  such  low  rates. 
The  answer  is  that  the  governments  are 
prisoners  of  their  anti-gold  ideology.  Several 
finance  houses  have  borrowed,  during  the 
past  five  years,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars at  interest  rates  as  low  as  1%.  (The  pur- 
pose of  the  loan,  in  each  case,  was  the  sink- 
ing of  a  new  gold  mine.)  The  amount  of 
monetary  gold  in  private  hands  is  estimated 
at  50.000  metric  tons  (or  $570  billion  when 
gold  Is  valued  at  $350  per  ounce).  The 
owners  of  this  gold  are  paying  at  the  rate  of 
V4  of  1  percent  per  annum  In  carrying 
charges  for  the  privilege  of  holding  mone- 
tary gold.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  negative 
Interest.  If  they  exchanged  their  gold  for 
Eagle  bonds,  they  would  be  earning  a  return 
of  2W%.  instead  of  losing  V4  of  1%.  for  a  net 
gain  of  two  and  three-quarters  percent,  and 
they  would  become  the  owners  of  the  "best 
paper"  in  the  world,  the  gold  bonds  Issued 
by  the  United  States  of  America.  This  paper 
has  been  absent  from  the  financial  markets 
of  the  world  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Its  return  would  be  received  by  the  financial 
community  with  a  tumultuous  welcome. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  Eagle  bond  program. 

A  number  of  foreign  governments,  includ- 
ing Germany  and  Japan,  would  follow  the 
monetary  leadership  of  the  United  States 
and  resume.  They  would  have  everything  to 
gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  if  they  did.  They 
would  enormously  strengthen  their  public 
credit,  would  stabilize  their  domestic  money 
markets,  and  would  open  up  new  vistas  for 
their  export  industry  and  trade.  Only  weak 
and  authoritarian  governments,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  good  will  of  their  own  citizens 
and  creditors,  would  keep  their  markets  in 
straltjacket  by  hanging  on  to  depreciating 
currencies.  In  doing  so  they  would  act 
against  the  interest  of  their  own  people 
who,  as  a  consequence,  could  not  partake 
the  triumphant  economic  revival  in  the 
most  civilized  part  of  the  world. 

Another  frequently  heard  objection  ia 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  could  sabotage  the  inter- 
national gold  standard  by  gold  dumping. 
Well,  it  is  welcome  to  try.  Red  gold  Is  a  red 
herring.  It  costs  real  resources  to  produce 
gold,  even  in  the  UJ3.S.R.  Gold  is  a  form  of 
wealth,  indeed,  a  very  desirable  form  of 
wealth.  The  government  of  the  U.8.S.R. 
would  give  up  gold  only  in  exchange  for  an- 
other form  of  wealth  more  desirable  or 
more  useful  to  It.  At  any  rate,  an  abundant 
gold  flow  reaching  our  shores  would  not  be 
a  disaster  for  us:  it  would  be  a  good  sign,  a 
welcome  sign.  It  would  further  reinforce 
credit  markets,  boost  trade,  production,  cap- 
ital accumulation  in  this  country.  An  in- 
creased gold  flow  is  a  sign  of  increasing 
world  confidence  in  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  One  need  not  be  afraid  of 
and  need  not  apologize  for  having  earned 
that  confidence.  The  specter  of  unfriendly 
governments  dumping  gold  in  order  to  em- 
barrass the  United  States  is  purely  imagi- 
nary. 

Finally,  a  few  remarks  may  be  in  order,  to 
guard  us  against  repeating  the  humiliation 
of  Augiist  15,  1971.  the  day  President  Nixon 
repudiated  the  obligation  to  pay  gold  on 


demand  at  the  rate  of  $36  per  ounce  to  for- 
eign creditors  of  the  United  States.  The  gold 
standard,   once  established,  must  not  be 
abusea  and  compromised  as  it  was,  by  the 
Roosevelt  Administration,  in  devaluing  the 
dollar  for  no  good  reason  and  to  no  good 
purpose,   in    193S-34.   Congress   must   not 
abridge  the  citizen's  right  to  convert  his 
gold  into  gold  coin  of  the  realm  at  the  Mint, 
nor  his  right  to  hoard,  to  melt,  or  to  export 
the  gold  coin  of  the  realm  in  his  possession. 
Congress  must  not  pass  legal  tender  laws. 
Fiscal  policy  must  serve  one  aim,  and  one 
aim  only:  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  highest  possible  level.  The 
purpose  of  taxation  is  to  raise  revenue  to 
cover  essential  public  expenditure,  and  not 
social  engineering  or  economic  fine-tuning. 
Borrowing  should  be   undertaken  by  the 
government  only  if  it  Is  clearly  seen  that 
there  are  revenues  In  sight  necessary  to 
retire  the  debt.  Government  debt  must  be 
financed  through  long  term  bonds,  whose 
value  must  be  secured  by  the  establishment 
of  a  sinking  fund.  The  use  of  Treasury  bills 
must  be  severely  limited  in  time  and  in 
amount  as  well.  If  the  rate  of  Interest  were 
to  rise  as  a  result  of  natural  disaster  or  war 
destruction,    then    the    government    debt 
should  be  refinanced  at  the  higher  rate. 
Profligate  and  frivolous  government  spend- 
ing must  be  exposed  as  waste  at  best,  and 
vote-buying  at  worst.  Monetary  policy  has 
one  aim.  and  one  aim  only:  to  keep  units  of 
various  forms  of  money  in  circulation  on  a 
par  with  the  unit  of  value.  It  is  not  the  task 
of  monetary  pohcy  to  influence  the  rate  of 
interest,  short  or  long.  The  idea  that  the 
money  supply  can  be  manipulated  by  open 
market  purchases  and  sales  of  government 
bonds  must  be  abandoned.  Inflation,  and 
hence  deflation,  can  be  averted  if  the  coun- 
try is  firmly  on  the  gold  standard  and  does 
not  allow  monetary  policy  to  be  used  for  po- 
litical purposes.  Every  Inflation  in  the  past, 
whether  In  wartime  or  peacetime,  was  the 
direct  result  of  a  faulty  monetary  policy  al- 
lowing interest  rates  to  Join  prices  in  an 
upward  spiral,  in  order  to  accommodate  po- 
litical objectives.  The  humiliation  of  August 
IS,  1971  was  a  consequence. 
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Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  see  ourselves  (Hearty.  A 
trenchant  view  of  what  we  do  requires  some 
distance.  Last  month,  Harry  K.  Wells,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  McCormick  &  Co.,  re- 
ceived an  award  as  the  Business  Leader  of 
the  Year  from  a  group  of  his  peers. 
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In  accepting  that  award,  he  made  obeerva- 
tions  on  our  Nation,  its  goals,  poNttcal  proc- 
ess, and  immediate  needs  with  such  dartty 
that  they  deserve  close  attention  from  all  of 
us. 

I  offer  those  remartts  tor  the  Record,  in  the 
hope  that  their  wisdom  and  vision  will  be  of 
benefit  to  all  of  us. 

The  remarks  fdkjw: 

RntABKfc    or    HaXKT    K.    WBIXS,    CHAiaMAM. 

McCoamcx  Si  Co.,  Inc..  Racirizirr  or 
Bpsihiss  L'Aon  or  tri  YiXii  Awabo 
Prom  Busimss  ahd  Comcnrx  Poutical 
AcnoH  CoMXiTRB,  Pdruast  30. 1986 

Thank  you. 

This  Is  a  great  honor  .  .  .  and  one  that  I 
am  most  proud  to  receive. 

I  accept  It  on  behalf  of  hundreds  of  people 
like  you  who  have  a  long  and  at  ding  love 
for  our  democratic  form  of  government,  our 
individual  freedoms,  and  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

One  only  has  to  witness  the  recent  events 
in  the  Philippines  to  understand  how  pre- 
cious, how  rare,  and  how  special  our  herit- 
age of  freedom  really  is. 

February  seems  to  deserve  the  title  of 
Freedom  month.  It's  the  time  of  year  when 
we  celebrate  the  birthdays  of  great  national 
figures  like  George  Washington  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  although  I  must  confess  the 
government  has  done  Its  usual  good  Job  ot 
confusing  us  al)out  which  date  or  dates  we 
are  supposed  to  salute  these  good  people. 

No  wonder  we  have  problems,  If  our  elect- 
ed officials  can't  even  resist  tinkering  with 
the  birthdays  of  two  of  our  biggest  national 
heroes! 

It  also  was  supposedly  in  February  that 
one  of  our  folk  heroes.  WIU  Rogers,  said 
"Thank  God  we  don't  get  sll  the  Govern- 
ment we  pay  for!" 

The  problem  of  trying  to  figure  out  how 
we  can  pay  for  our  government  has  stirred 
one  of  the  most  Important  debates  in  recent 
times. 

Because  of  this  debate,  I  believe  the  up- 
coming months  may  be  some  of  the  most 
crucial  in  the  economic  history  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Both  the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill 
are  struggling  with  issues  affecting  the  na- 
tion's economic  future. 

How  much  for  defense?  How  to  Increase 
some  services  and  decrease  others?  Should 
entitlements  be  reduced  and  how  much? 
Should  there  even  be  such  a  thing  as  enti- 
tlements? Can  other  expenses  be  cut  or  de- 
layed? 

AU  are  critical  Issues  which  will  affect  the 
tMttom  Une  on  how  much  we  can  cut  the 
deficit. 

And  there's  no  question— we  must  cut  the 
deficit  because  we  already  have  had  more 
goverrunent  than  our  grandchildren  can  pay 
for! 

We  may  be  able  to  have  instant  coffee,  in- 
stant orange  Juice,  and  Instant  retrieval  of 
Information  on  computers  but  there  Is  no 
"quick  fix"  for  over  20  years  of  "runaway" 
spending  and  we  shouldn't  expect  It. 

Our  government  is  too  big,  too  slow 
moving,  and  the  debt  ts  too  large  to  expect 
that.  But  we  must  start  and  we  must  start 
by  electing  people  to  office  who  are  dedicat- 
ed to  reducing  the  cost  of  government.  This 
Is  why  PAC's  such  as  this  one  tonight  are  so 
Important.  This  represents  a  first  big  step 
toward  doing  what  we  in  business  should  be 
doing  in  combining  our  resources  and  our 
strength. 

I've  been  disappointed  that  business  even 
through  political  action  committees  has  not 
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registered  a  more  effective  effort  to  build 
public  support  for  the  various  actloni  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Instead  some  corporations  are  actually  > 
fighting  one  another  attemptlrig  to  protect 
their  own  special  tax  breaks  at  the  expense 
of  other  business  sectors. 

Some  of  these  companies  say  they're  aU 
for  cutting  back  on  entlUemenU  but  they 
want  their  own  special  entitlements  to 
remain  In  effect  and  remain  untouched. 

Many  are  so  concerned  with  protecting 
their  own  Interests  that  they  support  candi- 
dates from  both  parties  Just  to  be  sure  they 
back  a  winner,  one  that  they  can  then  go  to 
to  push  their  own  special  mterest. 

If  we  continue  these  kinds  of  self-servtng 
actions  then  business  will  deserve  no  better 
repuutlon  than  our  critics  are  eager  to  give 
us.  And  the  resulU  we'll  achieve  will  he  ex- 
actly what  we  have  earned! 

Certainly  we  all  realize  that  we  need  some 
overall  governmental  policies  and  regula- 
tloiu  to  keep  our  society  united  in  a  demo- 
cratic and  orderly  system. 

Certainly  there  Is  a  proper  role  for  gov- 
ernment at  every  level— dty,  county,  8Ut«. 
and  Federal. 

But  It  Is  also  certain  that  we've  gone  too 
far— far  too  far  the  other  way. 

Wonder  what  one  of  the  chief  archltectt 
of  our  freedom  would  say  if  he  could  see 
what  we've  done  with  his  dream  of  democra- 
cy? 

Although  he  wrote  long  volumes  on  other 
subjects,  Thomas  Jefferson  used  only  40 
words  to  describe  what  the  overriding  na- 
tional policy  ought  to  t>e.  He  said: 

"A  wise  and  frugal  goverrunent  which 
shall  restrain  men  from  Injuring  one  an- 
other and  shall  leave  them  free  to  regulate 
their  own  pursuits  on  Industry  and  Improve- 
ment and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouths  of 
labor  the  bread  It  has  earned." 

What  he  was  saying  U  that  there  shall  be 
a  public  sector  called  government  and  a  pri- 
vate sector  called  business  made  up  of  the 
pursuiU  of  the  people.  The  role  of  the 
public  or  government  sector  was  to  encour- 
age and  to  assist  the  private  sector  in  pur- 
suit of  creating  a  unified  soclety-not  to 
Impede  Itl 

Contrast  Jefferson's  40  words  with  the 
current  code  of  Federal  regulations  contain- 
ing only  the  basic  standing  rules  set  down 
by  the  bureaucracy  which  now  takes  up 
almost  a  whole  library  of  shelf  space  In 
Washington. 

These  are  regulations  composed  by  ap- 
pointed officials  and  dvU  servanu  who 
through  their  rulemaking  write  more  law 
than  elected  Members  of  Congress. 

The  real  danger  Is  that  these  regulators 
now  call  the  shou  for  you  and  me  everyday 
In  almost  every  way  and  they  don't  even 
need  our  vote  to  survive. 

Matter  of  fact,  they  know  that  If  they 
write  enough  regulations  they  can  survive 
almost  forever  because  the  greatest  Job  se- 
curity system  ever  devised  Is  to  keep  writing 
and  rewriting  regulations  so  that  they  as  ad- 
ministrators have  to  be  there  to  Interpret 
what  they  mean. 

What  Is  even  more  tragic  useless  tnd 
wasteful  regulation  by  Federal  agencies 
costs  us  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  each 
year. 

How  did  we  get  this  way?  WeU  we  got  this 
way  because  most  of  us  In  business  sat 
around  thinking  that  If  we  handled  our  own 
businesses  successfully  and  acted  properly 
as  g(>od  citizens  people  would  automatically 
understand  how  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise worked  and  would  appreciate  us  for 
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the  many  fine  products  and  aenrlces  we  pro- 
vided. 

If  you  don't  think  that  is  true.  Just  consid- 
w  in  the  current  tax  bill  debates  some  per- 
aonal  tax  deductions  Including  interest  paid 
on  home  mortgages  are  being  referred  to  as 
tax  expenditures  to  the  t:>xpayer,  an  inter- 
eating  turn  of  phrase!  Clearly  indicating  the 
idea,  it's  the  government's  money  that  they 
are  expending  on  you— a  pretty  scarey  pros- 
pect for  a  country  that  believes  in  free  en- 
terprise and  democracy. 

Unfortunately  while  we  in  business  were 
busy  building  and  nurturing  the  greatest 
economic  system  the  world  has  ever  known, 
others  were  working  against  us  under  the 
misguided  notion  that  the  public  and  the 
private  sectors  were  the  same.  Somehow 
those  in  the  public  sector  began  to  feel  enti- 
tled to  the  earnings  produced  by  the  private 
sector.  Somehow  they  have  the  idea  that 
our  profit  is  their  money  and  what  we  keep 
they  in  fact  are  giving  back  to  us! 

Those  of  us  In  business  sat  back  whUe  the 
social  and  economic  initiative  was  asriuned 
by  the  public  sector  since  they  were  sure 
that  only  the  government  luiew  what  the 
country  needed— that  only  they  could  be 
trusted,  that  only  they  could  solve  the  coun- 
try's problems,  that  only  they  knew  how 
and  where  to  spend  taxpayers'  money— our 
money. 

Those  of  us  in  business  watched  while 
they  decreed  larger  and  larger  budgets.  We 
watched  while  they  put  forth  an  endless 
succession  of  unworkable  welfare  schemes 
and  vast  public  investments  In  Utopian 
projects  which  have  created  endless  bu- 
reaucracies dedicated  to  running  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  public's  exi>ense. 

I'm  sure  I  don't  need  to  recite  the  list  of 
things  that  don't  work.  Almost  everything 
the  government  has  tried  to  administer  in 
the  private  sector  has  ended  up  a  disaster— 
Amtrak,  the  post  office,  public  housing,  wel- 
fare, social  security,  education.  Medicare, 
Job  programs.  They  can't  even  protect  the 
integrity  of  our  dollar  and  they're  supposed 
to  do  that! 

We  must  help  people  see  the  difference 
between  government's  proper  role  as  guide, 
a  setter  of  policy,  and  a  protector  of  public 
safety,  and  the  improper  role  of  govenunent 
as  a  doer  of  things  it  is  ill-equipped  to  do 
and  should  not  do. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  help  everyday 
Americans  realize  this  difference  between 
the  private  and  the  public  sector. 

And  now  is  the  time  to  help  them  under- 
stand that  government  can't  solve  all  of  oiu* 
problems  by  merely  throwing  more  and 
more  money  at  them  or  by  writing  new  and 
more  complex  regulations. 

We  aU  need  to  realize  that  sooner  or  later 
we  have  to  pay  for  each  new  law  and  regula- 
tion and  usually  it's  the  worlUng  American 
who  has  to  pick  up  the  tab  either  in  higher 
taxes  or  higher  prices  or  both!  Our  govern- 
ment doesn't  make  anything,  doesn't 
produce  anything,  except  new  ways  to  spend 
our  money! 

What  can  we  do  about  it? 

A  lot!  And  those  of  you  in  this  room  who 
deal  with  people,  and  people  problems,  ev- 
eryday can  really  do  something  about  it,  if 
you  noake  up  your  minds  to  do  it. 

As  managers  we've  made  the  mistake  of 
assuming  that  because  our  employees 
worked  In  business  they  also  understood 
how  business  works.  We  made  the  same  mis- 
take with  politics  because  they  had  a  course 
in  civics.  We  assumed  they  understood  gov- 
ernment. 
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We  have  to  look  no  further  than  the  cur- 
rent financial  mess  the  country  is  in  to  see 
what  a  tragic  blunder  this  has  been. 

What  kind  of  nonpartisan  political  action 
programs  are  you  promoting?  Government 
on  all  levels  isn't  going  to  get  any  better 
unless  we  aU  get  active  on  all  levels  in  help- 
ing it  get  better.  I  believe  as  businessmen 
and  women  we  ought  to  become  the  "new 
activists"  in  government. 

What  kind  of  economic  and  political  edu- 
cation programs  have  you  developed  for 
your  employees?  Don't  you  think  they 
ought  to  know  what  makes  your  business 
operate  successfully?  How  it  makes  a  profit 
and  where  that  profit  goes? 

No  one  has  a  better  story  to  tell  than  we 
do  in  American  business  but  who's  going  to 
tell  it  unless  you  and  I  do? 

Who's  going  to  translate  it  into  terms  ev- 
eryday Americans  can  understand  unless 
you  and  I  do? 

No  one  has  a  better  system  than  our  free 
market  system  but  who  is  going  to  sell  it 
unless  you  and  I  do? 

No  one  has  a  better  system  of  government 
than  we  do  but  who's  going  to  redirect  its 
course  unless  we  do? 

No  one  has  a  better  built-in  audience  than 
you  do,  throiigh  thousands  of  employees 
and  their  families.  But  who's  going  to  tell 
them  unless  you  do? 

Obviously,  I  intend  to  continue  to  be  an 
activist  for  business  and  I  challenge  each  of 
you  to  join  me. 

And  let's  encourage  others  to  Join  us— 
shareholders,  employees,  and  customers 
toward  making  America  regain  its  image  as 
the  world's  best  example  of  both  economic 
and  individual  freedom. 

I  believe  responsible  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties yearn  really  yearn  for  business  to 
commit  its  full  strength  to  the  economic 
principle  of  free  enterprise  we've  all  talked 
so  much  about  over  the  last  20  years. 

As  a  group  we  seem  to  be  better  at  salut- 
ing principles  than  we  are  at  supporting 
them. 

Instead  of  crossing  our  fingers  and  hoping 
for  the  best  roll  of  the  dice  we  all  need  to 
join  together  in  an  all  out  effort  to  let  ev- 
eryone we  can  influence  in  government 
know  that  we  want  responsible  budgets  and 
that  we  want  to  bring  deficit  spending 
down — way  down. 

One  of  the  early  leaders  of  our  American 
Revolution  wrote  a  creed  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  boards  of 
every  business  in  this  country.  See  if  you 
don't  agree  with  these  words  by  another  of 
our  early  heroes,  Thomas  Paine: 

"I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  common  man.  It 
is  my  right  to  be  uncommon  if  I  can.  I  seek 
opportunity  not  security.  I  want  to  take  the 
calculated  risk  to  dream  and  to  buUd,  to  fall 
and  to  succeed.  I  prefer  the  challenges  of 
life  to  the  guaranteed  existence,  the  thrill 
of  fulfillment  to  the  stale  calm  of  Utopia.  I 
will  not  trade  freedom  for  benef icience  nor 
my  dignity  for  a  handout. 

"I  will  never  cower  before  any  master  nor 
bend  to  any  threat.  It  Is  my  heritage  to 
stand  erect,  proud,  and  unafraid,  to  think 
and  act  for  for  myself,  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  my  creations,  and  to  face  the  world 
boldly  and  say:  "This  with  Ood's  help  I  have 
done.  AU  this  is  what  it  means  to  be  an 
American.' " 

Thank  you  for  the  honor  you've  given  me 
tonight. 

And  thank  you  even  more  for  listening  so 
politely  to  these  words. 

Goodnight. 
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Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
commertd  to  my  colleagues  an  artide  pub- 
lished in  the  Pittstxjrgh  Press  written  t)y  Earl 
Kohnfelder  atxxit  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  This  piece  describes  the  admi- 
rable achievements  of  both  the  Peace  Corps 
program  and  one  of  its  former  volunteers, 
Representative  Tom  Murphy. 

As  the  article  ds3crit)es,  the  Peace  Corps 
has  made  great  strides  over  ttie  last  25  years 
"to  help  people  help  tt)emselves"  in  impover- 
ished countries.  Not  only  has  the  Corps  made 
a  differerK:e  in  its  host  countries,  but  it  has 
also  given  its  volunteers  an  experience  shared 
by  few.  This  program  has  created  a  genera- 
tion of  new  leaders.  One  who  has  made  a 
mark  on  Pennsylvania  is  State  Representative 
Tom  Murphy.  An  old  friend  of  mine,  Tom 
Murphy,  is  a  man  of  integrity  and  true  dedica- 
tion to  public  service.  Again,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  time  to  read  this  excel- 
lent piece. 

The  article  follows 
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'  Draw  on  25  Tiaas  or 
BlxLrafG 
(By  Earl  Kohnfelder) 

Tom  Murphy's  journey  to  the  state  House 
began  7,000  miles  from  his  North  Side 
home,  in  the  primitive  jungles  of  Paraguay 
where  he  and  his  wife  taught  natives  how  to 
keep  drinking  water  clean  and  reduce  a  high 
infant  mortality  rate. 

It  was  1970  when  Murphy  and  his  wife, 
Mona,  lx>th  27  at  the  time,  signed  up  for  the 
Peace  Corps  and  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in 
the  hot,  humid  jungles  without  electricity 
or  rurmlng  water. 

"My  l)ent  in  life  was  always  toward  public 
service,"  said  Murphy,  who  is  serving  his 
fourth  term  in  the  House,  "but  my  experi- 
ence gave  me  a  sense  of  wanting  to  organize 
people  to  a  point  where  they  had  control 
over  matters  affecting  their  lives.  "The 
Peace  Corps  gave  me  a  lot  of  confidence  and 
directed  my  interests  more  toward  politics." 

The  Peace  Corps,  which  officially  cele- 
brated its  25th  anniversary  yesterday,  had 
as  much  lasting  Impact  on  the  volunteers  as 
It  had  on  the  millions  they  helped  in  impov- 
erished countries. 

It's  doubtful  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
realized  how  much  the  Peace  Corps  would 
affect  those  who  served  when  he  created 
the  agency— showcase  of  his  New  Frontier— 
with  an  executive  order  March  1,  1961. 

In  his  Inaugural  address  six  weeks  earlier, 
Keimedy  stated  the  Peace  Corps  phllosphy: 
"To  those  peoples  in  the  huts  and  villages 
.  .  .  struggling  to  break  the  tMnds  of  mass 
misery,  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  help 
them  help  themselves  .  . 

His  only  promises  to  the  volunteers  were 
adventure  and  subsistence  wages. 

Within  five  years,  15,500  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers were  in  the  field  financed  by  a  $114 
million  budget. 

With  the  romanticism  of  the  1960s  giving 
way  to  realities  of  the  '80s,  today's  Peace 
Corps,  leaner  and  less  glamorous,  is  no 
longer  fashionable.  About  5,400  volunteers 


are  working  on  grass-roots,  self-help  devel- 
opment projects  in  60  nations.  At  least  2,300 
are  In  Africa. 

Programs  are  more  diversified  and  t>etter 
planned  than  ever.  Most  Peace  Corps 
projects  are  requested  or  initiated  by  the 
host  countries. 

In  the  past  25  years,  100,00  volunteers 
have  served  the  Peace  Corps— more  than 
400  of  them  from  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

A  great  number  of  the  PltUburghers  have 
moved  on,  but  about  25  former  volunteers 
here  get  together  frequently  for  pot  luck 
dinners. 

Peace  Corjw  symposiums  have  been  sched- 
uled by  World  Affairs  Councils  In  more 
than  20  American  cities  to  celebrate  the  an- 
niversary, which  is  l)elng  observed  from  Oct. 
1.  1985,  to  Sept.  30.  None  has  been  sched- 
uled for  Pittsburgh. 

The  idea  for  the  Peace  Corps  surfaced 
publicly  in  Oitober  1960  when  Kennedy 
spoke  of  a  "youth  service  program"  he  envi- 
sioned in  a  campaign  stop  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Three  days  after  signing  the  executive 
order  he  appointed  Sargent  Shrlver  as  the 
Peace  Corps'  first  director. 

The  following  Aug.  30,  Kennedy  honored 
the  first  group  of  61  volunteers  in  a  Rose 
Garden  ceremony  at  the  White  House.  The 
next  day.  they  stepped  off  a  plane  signing 
Twi-folk  songs  in  Accra,  Ghana. 

Support  declined  as  the  Vietnam  War 
took  precedence  over  foreign  spending.  Vol- 
unteers began  to  be  selected  for  specific 
skills  because  countries  wanted  engineers  to 
design  bridges,  rather  than  eager,  inexperi- 
enced young  people  to  build  them. 

When  the  Peace  Corps  celebrated  its  15th 
anniversary  in  1976,  there  were  5.900  volun- 
teers and  trainees  in  68  countries. 

In  January  1985,  Peace  Corps  director 
Loret  Miller  Ruppe  announced  the  agency 
had  requested  10.000  inquires  from  people 
with  agrlculture-reUted  backgrounds  to 
help  with  famine  areas  of  Africa. 

Twice  that  number  of  Inquiries  were  re- 
ceived. 

It  was  in  Africa  that  volunteer  Laura 
Layton,  a  former  Bethel  Park  resident, 
taught  at  an  all-boys  high  school  In  Tunisia, 
and  later  at  the  UrUversity  of  Tunis. 

That  experience,  she  says,  placed  her  on  a 
path  that  led  to  the  United  Nations  where 
today  she's  In  charge  of  English  language 
training. 

Miss  Layton  said  she  decided  after  gradua- 
tlgn  from  Pitt  in  1967  that  Joining  the  Peace 
Corps  was  "the  most  exciting  thing  to  do." 
She  received  the  same  beginning  salary— 
$120  a  month— as  Tunisian  teachers.  Back 
in  the  United  SUtes,  she  said,  the  govern- 
ment was  "putting  away  $75  a  month  for  my 
repatriation  when  I  returned." 

Even  though  she  joined  the  corps  four 
years  after  Keimedy's  death,  she  included 
her  years  of  service  as  part  of  "the  whole 
Kennedy  period  ...  a  more  idealistic,  more 
liberal,  more  International  time." 

"Pittsburgh  Is  a  very  insular  part  of  the 
country.  My  experience  taught  me  to  be 
much  more  aware  that  people  elsewhere  are 
not  the  same,  do  not  have  the  same  ideas," 
she  said. 

Returning  home,  Mlas  Layton  Uught  a 
year  in  the  North  Hills  School  District,  then 
earned  a  master's  degree  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity before  going  to  the  United  Nations. 
Legislator  Murphy  said  he  and  his  wife 
were  attracted  to  the  Peace  Corps  "a  little 
bit  by  Idealism  and  a  little  bit  by  adventure. 
He  said  the  Jungle  In  northern  Paraguay 
where  be  and  bis  wife  spent  all  but  four 
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months  of  their  sUy  was  a  four-day  boat 
ride  from  the  nearest  road. 

"They  (Peace  Corps  superiors)  brought 
you  Into  the  jungle  and  said  do  good.'  We 
taught  the  people  to  build  cement  block 
houses.  We  lived  In  two  rooms,  without  t>en- 
efit  of  electricity  or  nmnbig  water.  We 
cooked  over  an  open  fire." 

Murphy  said  their  first  aaslgiunent  was  In 
a  small  town  15  miles  from  Asuncion,  the 
capital.  "Mona  was  a  dietitian  and  health 
educator.  I  was  a  sanitation  engineer,  mean- 
ing I  taught  them  to  build  latrines.  Our  first 
task  in  the  jungle  was  to  take  a  census  of 
the  area.  We  helped  to  organize  and  build  a 
ruimlng-water  project." 

Mrs.  Murphy  spend  8M  months  of  her 
pregnancy  there,  traveling  to  Asuncion  for 
checkups.  She  arrived  home  in  time  to  give 
birth  to  their  daughter. 

"In  the  jungle,  there  was  a  60  percent 
infant  mortality  rate  by  1  year  of  age  from 
watert>ome  diseases."  Murphy  said.  Babies 
would  get  diarrhea  and  dehydrate  until  they 
died.  The  people  just  felt  they  couldn't  deal 
with  that  Issue. 

"We  had  to  teach  the  people  to  protect 
their  water  sources.  It  sounded  so  simplistic, 
but  It  was  very  difficult  getting  them  to  un- 
derstand that  they  could  control  the 
number  of  babies  who  die  In  their  village." 
Mrs.  Murphy  said  she  and  her  husband 
stiffered  "reverse  culture  shock"  upon  re- 
turning to  PltUburgh.  "The  training  to  pre- 
pare us  for  the  Paraguayan  culture  was  very 
intense,  but  they  didn't  prepare  us  for  a 
return  to  this  country. 

"This  nation  changes  a  lot  In  two  years  as 
It  Is.  After  two  years  In  such  a  remote  place. 
It  was  very  hard  to  adjust  back  again.  We 
became  so  aware  of  how  Americans  waste  so 
many  things." 

For  Cynthia  Vanda,  part  of  the  "third 
group  ever"  to  be  sent  abroad  in  1961,  the 
Peace  Corps  shaped  her  personal  and  pro- 
fessional life. 

She  married  the  principal  of  the  second- 
ary school  she  was  assigned  to  In  Badagri, 
an  old  slave-trading  port  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Nigeria. 

Ms.  Vanda,  who  received  a  master's  degree 
from  Pitt's  Graduate  School  of  Public  and 
International  Affairs  before  joining  the 
corps.  Is  the  women's  advocate  in  Pitt's  pro- 
vost office  and  teaches  a  course  on  women 
In  Third  World  development. 

In  training  at  Ibadan  University,  she  said, 
the  volimteers  came  under  criticism  by  some 
of  the  students. 

"We  had  an  Incident  occur  that  made 
things  touch  and  go  for  awhile.  We  weren't 
sure  we  were  going  to  stay."  Another  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  wrote  a  postcard  In  which 
she  said  Nigerians  ate.  slept  and  went  to  the 
bathroom  In  the  streets. 

"Somehow  the  card  was  Intercepted  by 
some  of  the  Nigerian  studenU  who  prompt- 
ly staged  a  protest  against  our  presence.  Ni- 
geria had  been  Independent  for  just  one 
year  and  there  was  this  great  nationalist 
feeling  among  students  who  saw  us  as  a  neo- 
colonial  group. 

"We  volunteers  were  all  told  to  go  and 
sUy  at  the  homes  of  SUte  Department 
people  until  It  was  decided  how  to  apologise. 
We  had  some  vociferous  diicussloiu  with 
students,  we  argued  and  talked  a  lot,  but  It 
eventually  blew  over, "  Ms.  Vanda  said. 

Her  first  of  two  teaching  assignments  at 
secondary  schools  was  In  Shagamu.  "I  found 
out  very  quickly  how  tough  It  was  to  be  a 
good  teacher.  When  I  got  out  there  and  saw 
what  a  challenge  It  was.  my  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  good  teachers  went  up  tremen- 
dously." 
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Her  second  aadgnment  was  at  a  school  in 
Badagri,  where  she  met  her  future  husband. 
She  returned  with  her  husband— they're 
now  divorced— to  direct  a  technical  a«lst- 
ance  program  at  Pitt  In  which  Nigerian 
teachers  were  trained  to  replace  American 
teachers  In  their  country. 

Also  carrying  a  master's  degree  from  Pitt 
Into  the  corps  and  returning  afterward  to 
her  alma  mater  was  Lynn  Cohen,  a  volun- 
teer In  Liberia  In  1980-82  who  has  been  the 
area  recruiter  for  the  agency  since  then. 

Now  working  toward  a  Ph.D.  In  Interna- 
tional education,  Miss  Cohen  said  she  de- 
rived great  satisfaction  from  "becoming  part 
of  the  community  and  from  how  they  (Llt)e- 
rians)  accepted  me." 

"Although  they  were  poor  and  had  little 
to  share,  they  were  so  willing  to  share  what 
they  did  have.  They  welcomed  me  Into  their 
homes  to  have  dinner  with  them.  If  I 
became  homesick,  they  went  out  of  their 
way  to  make  sure  I  was  OK." 

She  instructed  adulu  who  had  received  a 
high  school  education  and  wanted  to 
become  teachers.  "They  came  to  class  regu- 
larly and  would  stay  after  classes  for  addi- 
tional tutoring.  They  had  very  little  re- 
sources to  learn  with  ...  no  textbooks  and 
very  little  paper  to  write  on." 

For  many  volunteers,  the  satisfaction  of 
helping  people  In  other  countries  kept  them 
abroad  after  their  Peace  Corps  service 
ended. 

Common   Pleas  Judge  Judith   Prtedman 
served  in  the  Peace  Corps  from  1964  to  1960, 
helping  to  run  a  nursery  school  In  eastern 
Tiirkey.  "I  enjoyed  Turkey  so  much  that  I 
took  a  Job  as  a  secretary  with  the  U.8.  Air 
Force  after  my  Peace  Corps  duty  ended  and| 
didn't  return  home  until  1970."  she  said.       1 
After  graduation  from  college,  Mrs.  Frled-| 
man.  then  Judith  Anderson,  turned  down  an 
opportunity  for  graduate  work  In  medicine 
to  Join  the  Peace  Corps.  She  had  been  ac- 
cepted for  a  master's  program  at  New  York 
Medical  College. 

"For  me.  the  Peace  Corps  was  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time.  I  had  Just  graduated 
from  Mount  Holyoke  College  (Maaaaohu- 
setU). 

"That  was  back  when  they  were  still  talk- 
ing about  the  'ugly  American'  and  we 
wanted  to  dispel  that  Idea.  I  loved  languages 
and  travel  and  the  values  the  Peace  Corps 
represented,"  said  Mrs.  Friedman,  who  mat 
her  husband  Ed  in  Turkey. 

She  said  her  experience  gave  her  an  "un- 
derstanding of  another  person's  perspective, 
and  of  the  valuable  strength  of  thU  country 
that  nobody  appreciates, 

"There  are  cerUln  experiences  that  con- 
tribute to  your  personality,  others  you  Just 
discard.  I  haven't  discarded  my  Peace  Corps 
experience." 


ANTIDUMPING  LAW  REFORM 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

or  rLoaiDA 

III  Tm  H0T7SB  or  REPRSSDfTATIVBI 

TTiursdov,  March  20,  1989 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  IntroduO' 
ing  legislation  that  would  amend  existing  anti- 
dumping laws  to  make  thoaa  laws  an  effactlva 
tool  against  dumping  In  the  aamloonductor  In- 
dustry. 

CXimping,  that  la.  tha  export  of  aamloonduo- 
tors  batow  tha  cost  of  production,  poaas  a 
threat  to  large  sagmants  of  the  nf>erchant 
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semiconductcx  industry.  Dumping  is  a  very 
Mkeiy  tactic  that  will  wrest  world  leadership  in 
senniconductors  from  the  U.S.  Industry  during 
the  next  several  years. 

Preliminary  decisions  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment in  mid-March  show  ttiat  the  margin 
of  dumping  of  semicorxluctors  onto  U.S.  mar- 
kets  has  ranged  up  to  188  percent.  The  ob- 
jective of  my  proposal  is  to  ensure  that  tf>e 
U.S.  semicorxjuctor  industry's  existerKe  is 
never  again  threateried — as  it  currently  is — by 
a  wave  of  dumped  devices. 

Current  antidumping  laws  do  not  provide 
any  financial  compensation  to  U.S.  companies 
which  have  t)een  injured  by  foreign  dumping. 
Nor  is  there  any  means  under  U.S.  antidump- 
ing law  to  identify  and  take  action  against 
firms  tfut  repeatedly  use  dumping  as  a  tactk: 
for  building  market  share.  Our  laws  are  simply 
not  designed  to  deal  with  dumping  in  short- 
life-cycle,  high  technotogy  sectors  where  com- 
petitive dominance  can  be  achieved  in  a 
matter  of  months. 

The  cfwnges  I  propose  are  as  folk>ws: 

(1)  A  mechanism  would  be  established 
whereby  foreign  producers  found  to  have 
engaged  in  dumping  which  caused  injury  to 
U.S.  companies  would  be  assessed  damages 
that  would  be  payable  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  which  U.S.  firms  could  recover  through 
U.S.  District  Court  action. 

(3)  Multiple  offenders,  that  is.  firms  found 
to  have  engaged  in  dumping  in  the  U.S. 
market  on  three  or  more  occasions  would  t>e 
excluded  from  the  U.S.  market. 

(1)  DAMAGES  PAYABLE  TO  INJURED  PARTIES 

One  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  cur- 
rent antidumping  laws  is  that  they  enable 
predatory  foreign  firms  to  "buy"  an  indus- 
try—that is,  to  continue  dumping,  absorbing 
the  antidumping  duties  until  the  U.S.  indus- 
try is  destroyed.  Ultimately,  the  cost  of 
paying  duties  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  in- 
dustry domination.  Moreover,  under  current 
U.S.  antidumping  laws,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, not  Injured  companies,  retain  the 
antidumping  duties,  and  the  duties  are  as- 
sessed against  the  importer  of  record,  not 
the  foreign  producers.  The  importer  often 
passes  through  the  cost  of  the  duty  to  the 
U.S.  consumers.  Thus,  at  present,  foreign 
producers  are  not  required  to  compensate 
their  victims— instead  U.S.  consumers  are 
paying  the  U.S.  govenunent. 

The  Antidumping  Act  of  1916  allows  U.S. 
companies  to  seek  damages  in  federal  dis- 
trict court  for  predatory  dumping.  However, 
It  has  proven  ineffective  because  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  proving  predatory  intent  on  the 
part  of  foreign  producers. 

My  proposal  would: 

(1)  Establish  a  damages  civil  remedy  for 
dumping  which  causes  injury  to  U.S.  indus- 
tries. 

(2)  Make  those  damages  payable  to  the 
VS.  TreasiUT  but  accessible  to  U.S.  finns 
through  U.S.  District  Court  action. 

(3)  Make  this  remedy  enforceable  In  Fed- 
eral District  Court. 

(4)  Eliminate  procedural  delay  and  mas- 
sive evidentiary  burdens  currently  associat- 
ed with  court  proceedings  by  making  the 
final  antidumping  determinations  by  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  ITC  conclusive 
proof  of  injurious  dumping,  e.g.,  limit  the 
scope  of  the  court's  inquiry  to  the  amount 
of  damages  to  be  assessed. 

(5)  Make  the  remedy  enforceable  against 
foreign  producers  of  the  dumped  product, 
and  their  affiliates,  not  the  Importer  of 
record. 
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Questions  and  Answxrs 

Q.  How  would  this  remedy  mesh  with  the 
imposition  of  antidumping  duties  by  the 
U.S.  government? 

A.  The  two  remedies  would  be  complemen- 
tary. Under  the  current  system  duties  are 
essentially  prospective,  that  is,  after  an  af- 
firmative finding  they  are  imposed  on  prod- 
ucts which  enter  the  country  after  the  final 
determination  (plus  those  products  which 
were  the  subject  of  suspension  of  liquida- 
tion after  the  preliminary  determination). 
That  remedy  would  remain  in  place.  The 
new  remedy  would  provide  compensation 
for  injury  that  occurs  prior  to  the  affirma- 
tive dumping  determination. 

Moreover,  upon  the  issuance  of  final  af- 
firmative determinations  by  the  Commerce 
Department  and  the  USITC.  petitioners 
would  t>e  authorized  to  make  an  election— 
they  could  opt  for  the  Imposition  of  anti- 
dumping duties,  as  under  current  law,  or 
could  forego  those  duties  and  preserve  a 
right  to  seek  additional  damages  if  periodic 
annual  reviews  by  the  Depiulment  of  Com- 
merce revealed  that  dumping  had  continued 
following  the  original  Commerce-USITC 
findings.  These  damages  would  also  be 
awarded  by  the  federal  district  court. 

Q.  How  would  the  damages  be  calculated, 
on  the  basis  of  the  margin  of  dumping? 

A.  No.  Damages  would  be  calculated  by 
the  court  based  on  the  amount  of  Injury  to 
the  individual  firm.  The  purpose  of  this 
remedy  is  to  compensate  the  victim,  as  in 
other  civU  cases.  This  would  avoid  the  prob- 
lem posed,  for  example,  if  a  foreign  produc- 
er were  able  to  inflict  severe  injury  on  a 
U.S.  industry  by  dumping  at  comparatively 
low  margins. 

The  court's  injury  determinations  would 
be  wide  ranging,  and  would  calculate  injury 
to  petitioner  from  dumping  in  third-country 
markets  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  For 
example,  if  Japanese  producers  dumped 
semiconductors  into  E^t  Asian  markets, 
and  these  were  incorporated  into  circuit 
boards  and  other  products  imported  in  the 
U.S.,  injuring  the  petitioner,  such  dumping 
in  third  country  markets  would  form  an  ele- 
ment of  the  injury  to  be  compensated.    

Q.  Won't  this  remedy  violate  the  G/TT? 

A.  The  GATT  does  not  prohibit  the  as- 
sessment of  civil  damages  against  private 
parties. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  that  federal  dis- 
trict courts  have  the  expertise  to  make 
quantitative  determinations  of  injury  in 
cases  like  this? 

A.  The  federal  courts  in  effect  make  such 
a  determination  In  any  civU  case  in  which 
damages  are  awarded,  including  complex 
antitrust  and  other  economic  cases. 

(3)  EXCLUDE  MULTIPLE  OFTENDERS  PROM  THE 
U.S.  MARKET 

Some  foreign  firms  have  a  history  of 
dumping  in  the  U.S.  market,  and  of  probing 
for  loopholes  In  the  U.S.  trade  laws.  Japa- 
nese firms  which  were  found  to  have 
dumped  mobile  phones  in  the  U.S.  were 
among  the  same  firms  that  have  been  found 
to  be  dumping  64K  and  25SK  DRAMS  and 
EPROMS.  The  present  disincentives  for  en- 
gaging in  this  kind  of  conduct— namely,  the 
prospect  of  more  dumping  cases— is  inad- 
equate to  deter  repeated  resort  to  dumping 
by  some  foreign  producers. 

My  proposal  would  exclude  a  foreign  firm 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  three  affirm- 
ative antidumping  findings  In  a  six  year 
period  from  further  exports  to  the  U.S.  for 
a  period  of  five  years— "three  strikes  and 
you're  out."  Firms  which  have  already  been 
the  subject  of  three  or  more  antidumping 
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findings  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation would  be  considered,  for  purposes  of 
exclusion,  to  have  been  the  subject  of  two 
such  findings. 

Once  a  firm  has  been  found  to  have 
dumped,  it  will  be  placed  on  a  special  moni- 
toring list  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Imports  of  its  products  will  thereafter  l>e 
subject  to  special  monitoring  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  If  Commerce  deter- 
mines, as  a  result  of  this  monitoring,  that 
dumping  is  occurring,  it  shall  self -initiate  an 
antidumping  investigation. 

Q.  Isn't  the  concept  of  exclusion  a  wholly 
unprecedented  concept? 

A.  No.  The  U.S.I.T.C.  already  issues  exclu- 
sion orders  in  Section  337  cases,  although 
these  run  against  products,  not  producers. 

Q.  But  is  there  any  precedent  in  U.S.  law 
for  excluding  from  our  market  some  produc- 
er on  the  grounds  of  unfair  trade  practices? 

A.  Yes.  The  Federal  Aviation  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  S  11596(b)  provides  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  finds  that  a  foreign 
government,  instrumentality,  or  air  carrier 
engages  in  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  dis- 
criminatory, predatory,  or  anticompetitive 
practices  against  a  U.S.  air  carrier,  or  im- 
poses unjustifiable  or  unreasonable  restric- 
tions on  access  of  a  U.S.  air  carrier  to  for- 
eign markets,  the  Secretary  may  take  a  vari- 
ety of  actions,  including  the  "denial,  trans- 
fer, alteration,  modification,  amendment, 
cancellation,  suspension,  limitation,  or  revo- 
cation of  any  foreign  air  carrier  permit". 
Such  permits  are  required  in  order  for  for- 
eign air  carriers  to  serve  the  U.S.  market, 
and  the  suspension  or  revocation  of  such 
permits  would  effectively  exclude  a  foreign 
airline  from  the  U.S.  market. 

The  High  Technology  Antidumping  Act  or 
1986 

antidumping— right  to  money  DAMAGES 

(a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
has  been  Injured  in  his  business  or  property 
by  the  dumping  of  a  commodity  by  a  foreign 
person  or  persons  shall  have  a  right  to 
money  damages  as  provided  in  this  section. 

appucability  or  section 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  high 
technology  products  with  short  life  cycles, 
as  determined  by  the  International  Trade 
Cormnission  pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)  of 
this  section. 

(c)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  International  Trade  Commission, 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, shall  conduct  a  proceeding  to  identi- 
fy the  products  to  which  this  section  shall 
apply,  giving  interested  parties  an  opportu- 
nity to  comment. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  establish  proce- 
dures and  guidelines  for  making  subsequent 
additions  to  and  deletions  from  the  list  of 
products  established  in  the  proceeding  held 
pursuant  to  the  paragraph  (c).  Such  proce- 
dures shall  permit  an  Interested  party  to  re- 
quest an  addition  to  or  deletion  from  the 
list,  and  shall  provide  for  a  final  determina- 
tion by  the  Commission  no  later  than  six 
months  from  the  date  of  such  request. 

antidumping— actions  by  iNjtniKD  parties 

(e)  Any  petitioner  in  an  antidumping  In- 
vestigation brought  pursuant  to  Title  19  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code,  Subtitle  IV,  Part  II, 
which  is  the  subject  of  a  final  affirmative 
determination  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, may  bring  an  action  for  civil  damages 
in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  In 
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which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found  or 
has  an  agent,  without  respect  to  the  amount 
in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  an  amount 
equal  to  the  damages  by  him  sustained,  the 
cost  of  the  suit,  including  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee,  and  such  additional  damages  as 
the  district  court  may  deem  appropriate,  ex- 
cepting however  that  no  such  additional 
damages  shall  exceed  threefold  the  damages 
sustained  by  the  petitioner.  For  purposes  of 
enforcing  the  right  of  action  created  by  thU 
section,  the  district  court  shall  have  JurU- 
diction  over  any  foreign  person  or  persons 
who  pr<xluce  commodities  to  which  this  sec- 
tion applies  which  are  offered  for  sale  in  the 
United  States. 

(1)  Such  an  action  will  lie  only  against  an 
entity  which  has  produced  some  or  all  of 
the  commodities  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  affirmative  antidumping  determination, 
and  its  affiliates  and  subsidiaries. 

(2)  In  an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  the  final  affirmative  determina- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  International  Trade  Commission  shall 
be  deemed  conclusive  proof  of  the  fact  that 
actionable  sales  at  less  than  fair  market 
vadue  have  occurred. 

(3)  In  calculating  damages  assessed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  district  court  shall 
regard  to  the  injury  to  the  petitioner  or  pe- 
titioners as  a  result  of  sales  at  less  than  fair 
market  value  by  the  defendant  or  defend- 
ants. 

(1)  from  the  Importation  of  commodities 
at  less  than  fair  market  value; 

(U)  from  the  sale  of  coimnodlties  outside 
of  the  United  States  at  less  than  fair  market 
value:  and 

(Hi)  from  the  importation  of  commodities 
lncon)orating  commodities  sold  at  less  than 
fair  market  value. 

(4)  In  calculating  damages  assessed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  district  court  may 
give  such  regard  to  the  final  affirmative  de- 
termination of  the  International  Trade 
Commission  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

(6)  In  actions  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section,  process  may  be  served  on  a  defend- 
ant corporation  not  only  in  the  judicial  dis- 
trict whereof  it  is  an  inhabitant,  but  also  In 
any  district  wherein  It  may  be  found  or 
transacts  business. 

(6)  In  calculating  whether  additional  dam- 
ages are  appropriate  under  this  section,  the 
district  court  shall  give  regard  to  whether 
products  produced  by  the  defendant  have 
been  the  subject  of  previous  affirmative 
findings  of  dumping,  or  whether  the  effect 
of  dumping  of  a  product  has  been  to 

(i)  eliminate  one  or  more  U.S.  companies 
from  participation  in  the  production  of  that 
product; 

(11)  substantially  deter  research,  develop- 
ment, and  investment  by  U.S.  companies  In 
future  generations  of  the  product; 

(ill)  substantially  injure  or  destroy  the 
U.S.  Industry  or  a  significant  portion  there- 
of. 

(7)  Following  the  award  of  damages  pursu- 
ant to  thU  section,  the  district  court  shall 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  Judgment  is  satislf  ed.  including: 

(I)  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  disburse  to  petitioner  or  petitioners  such 
moneys  as  may  be  maintained  In  the  special 
account  established  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(JXU)  of  this  section  from  the  collection  of 
antidumping  duties,  up  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  award  granted  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, provided  that  such  paymenU  are 
made  only  from  an  account  consisting  of  the 
proceeds  of  antidumping  duties  aaseased  on 
the  products  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
petition  brought  under  this  paragraph: 
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(11)  iasulng  a  writ  of  execution  against 
property.  Including  merchandise,  of  the  de- 
fendant; or 

(ill)  taking  any  other  appropriate  action 
within  the  power  of  the  district  court  neces- 
sary to  ensure  full  satisfaction  of  the  judg- 
ment. 


SlAY  PENDING  REVIEW 

(f)  The  federal  district  court  shall  sUy  the 
effectiveness  of  any  order  assessing  damages 
which  is  based  upon  a  final  affirmative  de- 
termination of  sales  at  less  than  fair  market 
value  which  is  the  subject  of  a  pending 
review  by  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Inter- 
national Trade  pursuant  to  Chapter  95  of 
Title  28.  Such  stay  shall  remain  in  effect 
until 

(1)  Review  by  the  Court  of  International 
Trade  has  been  completed,  any  subsequent 
review  of  that  Court's  decision  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  AppeaU  has  been 
completed,  and  the  final  affirmative  deter- 
mination remains  in  effect  following  such 
review,  in  which  case  the  order  of  the  feder- 
al district  court  shall  take  effect:  or 

(2)  The  final  affirmative  determination  is 
remanded  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
or  the  International  Trade  Commission  for 
further  proceedings,  and 

(I)  such  proceedings  result  in  another 
final  affirmative  determination,  whether  or 
not  such  final  affirmative  determination  is 
identical  to  the  original  determination,  and 

(II)  any  further  review  of  the  remanded 
proceeding  by  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
International  Trade,  and  any  subsequent 
review  of  that  Court's  decision  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  has  been  completed;  and 

(ill)  following  such  review  the  final  affirm- 
ative determination  remains  In  effect:  in 
which  case  the  order  of  the  federal  district 
court  shall  take  effect; 

(3)  The  final  affirmative  determination  is 
remanded  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  International  Trade  Commission 
for  f uther  proceedings  and 

(I)  such  proceedings  result  in  a  negative 
determination,  and 

(II)  any  further  review  of  the  remanded 
proceeding  by  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
International  Trade,  and  any  subsequent 
review  of  that  Court's  decision  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  has  been  completed,  in  which 
case  the  order  of  the  federal  district  court 
shall  be  without  force  and  effect. 

election  by  petitioners 


(g)  Within  three  days  of  the  issuance  of  a 
final  affirmative  determination  of  dumping 
by  the  Commission,  petitioner  shall  make 
an  election,  In  writing,  to  the  Cotrnnlssion, 
that  it  chooses 

(1)  To  allow  the  imposition  of  antidump- 
ing duties  pursuant  to  19  U.8.C.  Section 
1673e;  or 

(2)  To  preserve  the  right  to  seek  damages 
from  foreign  producers  of  the  commodity 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  affirmative  de- 
termination of  injury,  and  to  allow  the  im- 
position of  antidumping  duties  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (j). 

(h)  In  cases  involving  multiple  petitioners, 
the  election  made  by  the  petitioner  or  peti- 
tioners representing  the  largest  portion  of 
production  of  the  commodity  wlti.ln  the 
most  recent  twelve  month  period  for  which 
daU  is  available,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission, shall  govern. 

(1)  If  petitioners  making  an  election  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (g)  make  the  election  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (g)(1).  antidumping 
duties  shall  be  Imposed  pursuant  to  19 
U.8.C.  Section  1673e. 
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(J)  If  petitioners  making  an  election  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (g)  make  the  election 
provided  In  paragraph  (g)(2),  antidumping 
duties  shall  be  imposed  pursuant  to  19 
U.8.C.  Section  167Se.  excepting  however, 
that 

(I)  such  duties  shall  only  be  aaseaaed 
against  the  foreign  producer  of  the  article 
which  U  the  subject  of  the  affirmative  de- 
termination, or  iU  affiliates  and  subtidlar- 
ies: 

(ii)  the  duties  collected  shall  accrue  to  a 
separate  account  esUblished  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  payments  from 
that  account  shall  be  made  to  the  petitioner 
or  petitioners  to  satisfy  damages  awarded  in 
an  action  brought  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(e)  of  this  section  in  the  manner  directed  by 
the  federal  district  court  having  jurisdiction 
over  action;  and 

(111)  in  collecting  the  duties  assessed 
against  the  foreign  producer  pursuant  to 
part  (1)  of  this  paragraph,  the  approprlaU 
customs  officer  shall  take  such  measures  aa 
are  necessary  to  ensure  that  such  duties  are 
collected,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 

(A)  seizure  and  liquidation  of  merchandise 
owned  by  the  foreign  producer:  and 

(B)  commencmenl  of  an  action  in  any  dis- 
trict court  in  which  the  foreign  producer  or 
its  affiliates  or  subsidiaries,  reside  or  are 
found  or  have  an  agent,  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  agali«t  the  property  of  the  foreign 
producer,  or  Its  affiliates  or  subsidiaries. 

(XJNTINUINO  DUMPING— additional  DAMAGES 

(k)  If  petitioners  make  the  election  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (g)<2)  of  this  section,  in 
each  periodic  administrative  review  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  Section  1675, 

(1)  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
make  a  determination  whether  sales  of  the 
commodity  In  question  at  less  than  fair 
market  value  have  occurred  during  the  12- 
month  period  which  is  the  subject  of  such 
review,  and  shall  publish  such  determina- 
tion in  the  Federal  RegUter;  and 

(2)  pursuant  to  such  procedures  as  It  may 
establish  for  the  purpose,  the  Commission 
shall,  in  conjuctlon  with  each  periodic  ad- 
ministrative review,  provide  an  opportunity 
for  Interested  persons  who  were  not  peti- 
tioners in  the  original  antidumping  investi- 
gation to  join  as  petitioners.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  "an  Interested  person"  is 
any  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  who  pro- 
duces the  commodity  which  U  the  subject  of 
the  investigation. 

(1)  Any  petitioner  In  an  antidumping  In- 
vestigation undergoing  an  administrative 
review  pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  Section  1876  in 
which  an  affirmative  finding  of  sales  at  leas 
than  fair  market  value  has  been  made  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (k)  of  this  section  may 
bring  an  action  for  civil  damages  In  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  In  which  the 
defendant  resides  or  is  found  or  has  an 
agent,  without  respect  to  the  amount  In 
controversy,  and  shall  recover  the  damages 
sustained  by  him,  the  cost  of  the  suit.  In- 
cluding a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  and 
such  additional  damages  as  the  district 
court  shall  deem  appropriate,  excepting 
however  that  no  such  additional  damages 
shall  exceed  threefold  the  damages  sus- 
Uined  by  the  petitioner. 

(1)  Such  an  action  will  lie  notwithstanding 
any  action  which  may  have  been  brought  by 
petitioner  or  pelltlonen  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (e)  of  this  section. 

(2)  In  an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  an  affirmative  determination  of 
continuing  sales  at  less  than  fair  market 
value  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  pur- 
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■uant  to  parmgnph  (kXl)  shall  be  deemed 
conclusive  proof  of  the  fact  that  actionable 
dumping  has  occurred. 

(3)  In  calculating  damages  assessed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  district  court  shaU 
give  regard  to  the  injury  to  petitioner  or  pe- 
titioners as  a  result  of  sales  at  less  than  fair 
market  value— 

(i)  from  the  importation  of  commodities 
at  less  than  fair  market  value; 

(U)  from  the  sale  of  commodities  outside 
of  the  United  SUtes  at  less  than  fair  market 
value,  and 

(ill)  from  the  importation  of  commodities 
incorporating  commodities  sold  at  less  than 
fair  market  value 

during  the  twelve  month  period  which  is 
the  subject  of  administrative  review  con- 
duced pursuant  to  paragraph  (kXl). 

(5)  In  calculating  whether  additional  dam- 
ages are  approriate  under  this  section,  the 
district  court  shall  give  regard  to  whether 
the  defendant  has  been  the  subject  of  previ- 
ous affirmative  findings  of  dumping,  or 
whether  the  effect  of  dumping  of  a  product 
has  been  to 

(i)  eliminate  one  or  more  U.S.  companies 
from  participation  in  the  production  of  that 
product: 

(11)  deter  research,  development  and  in- 
vestment by  U.S.  companies  in  future  gen- 
erations o.'  the  product:  or 

(ill)  substantially  injure  or  destroy  the 
n.S.  industry  or  a  significant  portion  there- 
of. 

(6)  The  district  court  shall  ensure  satisfac- 
tion of  the  amoui^t  of  the  judgment  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (eK7>  of  this  section. 

AMTIDUMPntG— EXCLUSION  OP  MTTLTIPUt 
OPPEMUKHS 

(m)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
malntJiin  a  list  of  all  persons  producing  com- 
modities which  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
final  affirmative  determination  pursuant  to 
19  U.S.C.  Section  1673d.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines any  such  person  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  three  such  determinations,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  so  notify  the  Commission,  and 

(1)  The  Commission,  within  90  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  notification,  shall  direct  that 
any  articles  produced  by  such  person,  or  by 
any  entity  owned  by  such  person,  or  in 
which  that  person  holds  the  controlling  in- 
terest, be  excluded  from  entry  into  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
except  where  the  Commission  determines 
that  such  exclusion,  or  a  portion  thereof, 
would  prevent  the  importation  of  products 
which  are  not  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  or  are  not  manufactured  in  quaniti- 
ties  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States  economy,  or  that  such  ex- 
clusion would  otherwise  be  injurious  to  the 
national  defense,  to  the  public  health  and 
welfare,  or  to  United  States  consumers:  and 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasxiry  of  its  action  under 
this  paragraph  directing  such  exclusion 
from  entry,  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice, 
the  Secretary  shall,  through  the  proper  offi- 
cers, refuse  such  entry  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  (n)  The  Commission  may  modify,  ter- 
minate, or  suspend  all  or  any  portion  of  an 
exclusion  order  issued  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (mXl)  where  necessary  to  prevent 
Injury  to  the  national  defense,  to  public 
health  and  welfare,  or  to  the  United  States 
consumer,  or  If  the  articles  subject  to  the 
exclusion  order  are  not  manufactured  in 
quantities  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  United  States  economy.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  such  modification,  termination,  or 
suspension,  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice. 
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the  Secretary  shall,  through  the  proper  offi- 
cers, permit  the  importation  of  such  articles 
as  the  Commission's  order  may  direct. 

(0)  If  any  foreign  person  produces  com- 
modities which  have  been  the  subject  of  two 
final  affirmative  determinations  pursuant 
to  19  U.S.C.  Section  1873d, 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  for  monitoring  the  im- 
portation of  commodities  produced  by  such 
foreign  person,  and 

(2)  if  the  Secretary  determines,  as  a  result 
of  such  monitoring,  that  a  class  or  kind  of 
foreign  merchandise  is  being,  or  is  likely  to 
be,  sold  in  the  United  States  at  less  than  its 
fair  value,  he  shaU  commence  an  investiga- 
tion pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  Section  1673a. 

(p)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (m>  and 
(o)  of  this  section,  persons  who  have  been 
the  subject  of  two  or  more  affirmative  de- 
terminations pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  H673d 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  subject  ot  two 
such  determinations. 


DIVERSION  OP  THE  AIRPORT 
AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
I»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  direct 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  disturbing 
administration  budget  proposal  that  would  di- 
rectly impact  the  ability  of  our  Nation's  airports 
to  improve  security  and  efficiency.  This  past 
year  has  been  one  of  the  worst  in  aviation  his- 
tory with  large  numbers  of  casualties  and  air- 
plane accidents  that  were  caused  by  either 
lab  inspection  and  maintenance  or  terrorist  in- 
cidents. In  1985.  561  persons  lost  their  lives 
in  accidents  involving  U.S.  aircraft.  Internation- 
ally, a  total  of  1 ,893  persons  died  in  air  crash- 
es involving  non-Ck)mmunist  countries. 

In  this  year  of  heightened  awareness  of  the 
need  for  increased  safety  and  maintenance  of 
airports  and  airplanes,  the  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund,  which  provides  money  for  airport 
improvement  grants  and  capital  moderniza- 
tion, has  been  crucial  in  addressing  the  needs 
of  tlie  aviation  community. 

The  airport  and  airway  trust  fund  is  main- 
tained through  the  efforts  of  the  traveling 
public  by  an  8-percent  tax  on  airtine  tickets 
and  a  12-cent-per-gallon  tax  on  aviation  fuel. 
Ttie  primary  intent  of  this  user  fee  concept 
has  been  to  finance  airport  construction  and 
further  capital  improvements  that,  in  some 
cases,  include  installing  such  safety  equip- 
ment as  runway  and  approach  lights,  visual 
approach  systems  and  weather  reporting  sys- 
tems. A  certain  portion  has  been,  since  a  revi- 
sion of  the  law  in  1982,  redirected  to  pay  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration's  [FAA] 
operating  expenses  and  salaries. 

I  am  disturtied  by  a  recent  proposal  initiated 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  to  trans- 
fer 75  percent  of  the  tnjsl  funds  and  redirect  it 
to  meet  the  cost  of  FAA's  operations  and 
maintenance  costs.  Under  current  practices, 
out  of  the  nearly  $3  billion  received  in  the 
fund  through  the  user  fee,  $925  million  are 
tranferred  to  the  States  eitfier  in  direct  grants 
to  the  States  or  individual  airport  grants.  In 
1965,  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey  received 
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$17.74  million  which  was  divided  into  a  $7.4 
million  State  grant  ar>d  a  $10.3  miilion  individ- 
ual airport  grant  for  Newark  and  Tetert>oro  air- 
ports. All  of  this  wouU  be  jeopardized  under 
this  proposal  as  ttie  funds  would  be.  for  the 
most  part,  directed  toward  meeting  FAA's  op- 
erating expenses. 

Additionally,  the  administratwn  proposes  to 
single  out  this  airport  trust  fund  and  make  it 
the  only  Government  dedicated  trust  fund  that 
would  not  receive  interest  for  money  borrowed 
from  the  trust  fund.  The  interest  arrxxjnts  to 
over  $700  million  every  year.  Rather  than 
spending  the  money  accumulated  in  this  fund 
to  finance  the  necessary  safety  improvements 
that  have  been  so  clearty  demonstrated  by 
the  many  unfortunate  accidents  this  year,  FAA 
is  distorting  the  intent  of  the  fund  and  ignoring 
the  fact  that  airiine  users  are  paying  these 
user  fees  and  property  expect  that  the  fees  be 
used  to  assure  their  safety. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Transportation  and  Tourism,  I  am 
concerned  that  an  increased  fear  of  flying  due 
to  large  numbers  of  aviation  accidents  and 
terrorist  incidents  has  had  a  negative  impact 
on  the  international  tourism  industry.  During  a 
hearing  held  by  my  sutx»mmittee  this  week, 
officials  from  ttie  (Jommerce  Department,  the 
FAA  and  the  Department  of  State,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  travel  agent  arnJ  tour  oper- 
ator organizations,  expressed  their  support  for 
improving  security  at  airports  and  on  airiines. 
Though  I  have  been  assured  that  funding  for 
airport  security  will  not  be  jeopardized,  I  am 
concerned  that  such  areas  including  improve- 
ments in  airport  safety  construction  and  re- 
search and  development  of  explosive  detec- 
tion devices  will  be  seriously  challenged. 

This  misdirection  of  funding  has  instigated 
concem  anrong  those  that  own  and  operate 
our  Nation's  airports  and  aircraft.  Both  the  Air- 
craft Owners  and  Pilots  Association  [AOPA] 
and  the  Airport  Operators  CkJuncil  Internation- 
al have  voiced  their  oppositk>n  and  I  would 
like  to  call  attentton  to  the  concem  that  has 
been  expressed.  Not  only  does  this  mkJirec- 
tion  of  funding  set  an  unfortunate  prece(jent 
for  collecting  user  fees  for  one  purpose  and 
actually  using  the  fees  for  another,  but  It  will 
also  have  a  detrimental  impact  on  air  safety  in 
a  time  when  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  needs  of  this  sector. 

I  am  disturt>ed  by  the  devastating  impact  of 
such  a  step  and  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
work  to  defeat  such  a  proposal.  It  it  time  to 
stop  this  rakj  on  the  airport  trust  fund  and 
bring  back  an  element  of  trust  in  the  intent  of 
this  user  fee  and  In  the  use  of  our  aviation  re- 
sources. The  following  New  York  Times  artk:le 
cleariy  illustrates  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem: 

Whitx  Housi  Rxposto  Set  to  Ask  pok 
Pond  Switch 

(By  Reginald  Stuart) 

Washhioton,  March  18.— The  Department 
of  Transportation  plans  to  ask  Congress  to 
transfer  $115  million  In  the  agency's  budget 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
the  Coast  Ouard  to  help  the  two  agencies 
avoid  temperarily  laying  off  thousands  of 
workers  in  the  coming  months,  sources  In 
Congress  and  the  department  said  today. 

The  aviation  agency  would  get  ISO  mlUion 
and   the   Coast   Guard   $35   million   from 
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money  appropriated  for  mass  transit. 
Amtrak  and  the  airport  improvement  pro- 
gram, the  sources  said. 

The  programs  from  which  the  money 
would  be  taken  have  been  unpopular  with 
the  Reagan  Administration,  which  has  re- 
peatedly advocated  the  elimination  Federal 
money  for  Amtrak  and  of  operating  subsi- 
dies for  local  transit  systems. 

The  proposal  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  expected  to  be  approved 
Wednesday  by  the  White  House  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  after  which  It 
would  go  to  Congress. 

opposition  is  promised 
Congressional  supporters  of  mass  transit 
and  Amtrak  who  are  familiar  with  the  pro- 
posal said  it  would  meet  stiff  opposition  In 
both  houses. 

Sources  familiar  with  the  proposed  trans- 
fer to  the  aviation  agency's  operating 
budget  said  that  $43.7  million  would  come 
from  the  agency's  Airport  Improvement 
Program,  which  is  supported  by  a  trust 
fund:  $27.5  million  from  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Program  that  awards  funds  to  cities 
for  operating  and  capital  projects  based  on 
population,  and  $8.7  million  from  the 
Amtrak  budget.  A  breakdovm  on  the  source 
of  the  $35  million  transfer  proposed  for  the 
Coast  Ouard  was  not  available. 

Officials  of  F.A.A.  have  told  Congress  that 
the  new  deficit-reducing  law  required  the 
air  safety  agency  to  reduce  its  spending  by 
$171  million  In  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
that  all  but  the  $80  mUllon  had  been 
achieved  thronrrh  economic  measures. 

Without  the  additional  money,  the  agency 
had  warned  that  it  would  have  to  lay  off 
20.000  to  25.000  workers,  about  half  its  work 
force,  for  eight  to  10  weeks  over  the  next  30 
weeks.  The  agency  had  said  workers  directly 
involved  in  safety-related  activities,  such  as 
air  traffic  controllers  and  those  In  mainte- 
nance Inspection,  would  not  be  affected. 

"I  have  a  very  real  operational  problem," 
said  Donald  D.  Engen,  Administrator  of  the 
agency.  He  said  he  was  optimistic  that  Con- 
gress would  approve  the  proposal. 

An  Amtrak  official  said  the  budget  of  the 
Government-subsidized  passenger  railroad 
had  been  reduced  to  $592  million  from  the 
$616  million  Initially  approved  by  Congress 
because  of  the  deficit-reducing  law. 

An  official  of  the  America  Public  Transit 
Association,  the  trade  association  for  mass 
transit  systems  and  their  suppliers,  said  the 
organization  would  strongly  oppose  the 
transfer. 

In  a  separate  development,  Mr.  Engen  said 
today  that  he  felt  some  members  of  Con- 
gress might  be  confused  about  the  status  of 
the  force  of  air  traffic  controllers  but  that  it 
was  not  his  agency's  Intent  to  mislead  law- 
makers. 

DBCKPTIOR  QinSTION  RAISED 

The  question  of  deception  was  raised 
Monday  by  RepresenUtlve  Guy  V.  Mollnari. 
Republican  of  SUten  Island,  In  hearings  on 
the  air  traffic  control  system  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investigation 
of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works 
and  TransporUtlon.  Mr.  Mollnari,  a  long- 
time critic  of  the  P. A. A.,  suggested  that  the 
agency  was  misleading  lawmakers  by  Includ- 
ing more  than  1,000  clerks  In  what  many 
lawmakers  had  thought  was  a  count  of  air 
traffic  controllers.  The  agency  Included  the 
workers  as  part  of  the  "controller  work 
force." 

"We're  aware  they  had  created  thli  new 
category  but  not  that  they  were  Including 
that  number  In  the  count  of  controUera," 
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said  RepresenUtlve  James  L.  Obentar, 
Democrat  of  Minnesota,  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  "That  was  an  astonishing  revela- 
tion and  it  raises  more  serious  questions 
about  the  condition  of  our  air-traffic  system 
than  we  started  out  with."* 


SUPPORT  THE  NEW  OI  BILL 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  H0t7SE  OF  RIPRESElfTATIVIS 

Thunday,  March  20, 1986 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed  with  the  eariy  reports  concerning  the 
new  Gl  bill.  The  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  Training  and  Employment 
received  testimony  last  November  regarding 
the  successes  of  this  new  program.  As  a  re- 
cruitment tool,  each  of  the  services  testified 
regarding  the  high  quality  of  individuals  which 
were  enlisting.  For  example,  the  Army  indicat- 
ed before  our  subcommittee  that  70  percent 
of  all  new  recruits  enlisted  to  participate  in  the 
program.  This  figure  illustrates  the  effective- 
ness of  this  program  as  a  recruitment  tool. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  view  the  new 
Gl  bill  in  the  context  of  other  Federal  educa- 
tton  programs.  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  more 
than  $3  billion  will  be  spent  for  Pell  grants,  in 
addition  to  millions  of  dollars  for  other  educa- 
tional grant  and  loan  programs.  Since  those 
individuals  receiving  the  grants  are  not  re- 
quired to  make  any  commitment  for  military  or 
any  Federal  service,  some  fwve  coined  the 
phrase  that  we  have  a  Gl  bill  without  the  Gl. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  shoukj  continue 
to  give  the  higest  priority  in  the  granting  of 
educational  benefits  to  those  wfx)  will  serve  in 
our  military  servtoe— both  active  and  reserve. 
The  preliminary  data,  which  has  been  given  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  indicates 
that  the  Gl  bill  is  a  considerable  success.  This 
is  good  news.  Moreover,  I  want  to  underscore 
my  continued  support  for  this  effective  pro- 
gram. 
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the  success  and  security  of  our  future  than  by 
entrusting  our  chiktren  to  ttm  Scouting  pro- 
gram under  the  capabie  and  outstanding  iMd- 
erthip  of  men  like  Mr.  Bradbury. 

I  am  very  happy  for  Mr.  Bradbury  and  he 
can  be  justifiably  proud  of  this  fine  achieve- 
ment. I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  congratulating  Mr.  Walter  Bradbury  for 
60  years  of  service  to  Scouting  and  In  wishing 
him  the  very  best  In  the  future. 


A  SALUTE  TO  WALTER 
BRADBURY 


U.S.  LABOR  MOVEMENT  IN  THE 
PHIUPPINE8 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PEinf 8YLVAXIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESKirrATIVES 

TTturMday.  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  honor  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
outstanding  achieven^nts  of  Mr.  Walter  Brad- 
bury, former  Scoutmaster  of  Boy  Scout  Troop 
No.  91  In  Frackville,  PA. 

On  April  6.  1986,  Troop  No.  91  will  be  hold- 
ing its  annual  Boy  Scout  banquet.  The  ban- 
quet is  a  special  occaston,  but  this  year's 
celebralKin  will  be  eapecially  Important.  On 
this  date,  the  Scouts  will  honor  Walter  Brad- 
bury tor  60  years  of  dedicated  tenrice  to 
Scouting. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Bradbury  for  hit 
hard  work  and  aervk:*  to  Scouting.  He  has 
brightened  the  lives  of  countieaa  young  men 
by  provMing  them  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  and  learn  the  fine  kleals  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  ensure 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

OP  IfEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETllZSEirrATrVES 

TTiursday,  March  20,  1988 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inserting  In 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  February  27  artk:le 
from  the  Detroit  News  discussing  the  role  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  of  the  Philippines 
[TUCP]  played  in  reinstttuting  democracy  In 
the  Philippines. 

The  TUCP  has  strong  ties  with  our  own 
labor  movement,  and  like  the  AFL-CIO,  it  too 
has  worked  and  fought  for  the  dignity  of  the 
woridng  class.  As  the  artk:le  correctiy  begins, 
tNs  is  a  great  unreported  story  of  the  behind 
the  scenes  stnjggle  for  den>ocracy  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
moment  to  read  this  most  important  essay. 
[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Thursday,  Feb.  37, 
1986] 

SOUDAKITY  IN  THE  PHIUPPimS 

(By  Charles  D.  Gray) 

As  democracy  advances  In  the  Philippines, 
the  great  unreported  story  concerns  the  role 
played  by  the  2.76  million-strong  Trade 
Union  Congress  of  the  PhUlpplnes  (TUCP). 
a  group  with  strong  ties  of  kinship  and  soli- 
darity to  the  American  labor  movement. 

The  TUCP  Joined  the  National  Citlsens 
Movement  for  Free  Elections  (NAMFRKL) 
In  the  fight  for  a  truly  free  and  democratic 
election.  From  the  ranks  of  the  TUCP  came 
at  least  7.000  volunteers  to  help  NAM- 
PRKL's  vote  monitoring  effort.  While  other 
unions  Joined  the  CommunlsU  In  urging 
workers  to  boycott  the  election,  the  TUCP 
embarked  on  a  nonpartisan  voter  turnout 
campaign,  the  only  one  besides  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Those  with  an  Interest  In 
seeing  the  election  fall,  noUbly  the  Commu- 
nlsta  and  corrupt  military  officers,  were  so 
Infuriated  that  the  workers  posted  guards  to 
defend  themselves.  Despite  boycott  calls, 
murder,  intimidation,  and  fraud,  the  voter 
turnout  was  the  largest  In  Philippine  hUto- 

ry. 
TUCP  General  Secretary  Ernesto  F.  Her- 

rera  said  that  "the  people's  right  of  suffrage 
has  been  desecrated  with  lampani  vote- 
buying,  terrorism,  and  ballot-snatching.  .  .  . 
No  less  than  a  genuinely  mandated  leader- 
ship Is  needed  to  let  the  center  hold  and  put 
the  nation  on  the  road  of  reconciliation  and 
renewal." 

Herrera  won  the  AFL-CIO'i  IMS  George 
Meany  Human  RlghU  Award  fox  the  lead- 
ing role  he  played  In  the  fact-finding  panel 
that  called  for  the  Indlctlment  of  top  army 
leaders  and  Marcos  cronies  In  the  Benlgno 
Aquino  asaaaslnation.  He  has  every  right  to 
be  worried.  Twenty  years  of  corruption  and 
Ineptitude  have  resulted  In  economic  disas- 
ter for  Filipino  workers.  Political  strife  fol- 
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lows.  On  one  side,  desperate  people  are  se- 
duced by  Communuists  who  say,  "things 
will  be  better  after  the  revolution."  These 
poverty-stricken  Filipinos  do  not  know  what 
happened  to  ordinary  workers  in  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  "after  the  revolution." 

On  the  other  side  was  the  oligarchy  that 
Marcos  represented,  backed  by  a  military 
that  by  its  abysmal  behavior  during  the 
elections  lost  what  shreds  of  credibility  it 
still  had.  The  utter  ruthlessness  of  the 
Marcos  machine  was  revealed  in  the  "10,000 
to  0"  vote  counts  that  were  returned  from 
some  of  its  strongholds.  It  sought  no  com- 
promise. 

The  struggle  of  the  Philippine  labor  move- 
ment to  preserve  a  democratic  center  didn't 
start  with  this  election.  Several  years  ago. 
recognizing  that  traditional  trade  union 
techniques  were  insufficient  to  meet  the 
economic  and  political  crisis  engulfing  their 
members,  the  TUCP  and  its  allies  among 
nural  workers'  organizations  embarked  on  a 
series  of  innovative  social  assistance  pro- 
grams for  workers  and  their  families. 

These  programs  include  low  Interest  loans 
for  credit-starved  small  farmers,  skills  train- 
ing for  landless  rural  workers  (particularly 
sugar-workers),  health  care  programs  for 
families  living  in  the  remotest  barrios,  spe- 
cial apprenticeship  programs,  and  financial 
outreach  assistance  for  the  small  entrepre- 
neurs who  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  Philip- 
pine scene.  At  a  time  when  300.000  sugar- 
workers  are  unemployed  and  the  Philippine 
sugar  industry  is  in  a  state  of  collapse,  the 
sugarworkers'  union  is  actually  gaining 
members. 

These  activities  serve  several  goals:  They 
address  workers'  Immediate  needs:  they  pro- 
mote free  trade  unionism  and  (often  direct- 
ly) help  union  organizing  drives;  they  give 
people  hope,  and  an  independent  democrat- 
ic alternative  both  to  the  violent  Commu- 
nist insurgency  and  the  dismal  status  quo. 
But  these  activities  are  not  risk-free.  At 
least  27  trade  unionists  have  been  murdered 
in  the  past  18  months,  many  by  Commu- 
nists, others  by  the  military  or  their  allies. 

Using  grant  monies  primarily  from  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  Democra- 
cy, the  APL-CIO's  Asian-American  Free 
Labor  Institute  (AAFLI)  has  been  helping 
trade  unions  operate  in  countries  where  the 
climate  for  democracy  is  much  worse  than 
in  the  Philippines.  But  American  workers 
might  ask:  Why  is  the  AFL-CIO  expending 
tax  dollars  overseas  when  many  U.S.  union- 
ists are  enduring  the  most  difficult  econom- 
ic times  since  the  Great  Depression? 

Samuel  Gompers,  the  first  prgsident  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  de- 
nounced American  colonialism  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Indeed,  the  AFL-CIO  consistently 
criticizes  the  human  rights  abuses  of  dicta- 
torships of  both  the  left  and  the  right. 
Where  men  and  women  are  organizing,  the 
American  labor  movement  feels  Involved. 

Admittedly  there  is  a  degree  of  self-inter- 
est in  labor's  activities.  American  workers 
are  hurt  by  the  exploitative  labor  policies  of 
countries  with  export-oriented  economies. 
Teaching  the  basics  of  organizing  and  col- 
lective bargaining  to  workers  earning  a 
dollar  a  day  is  a  step— albeit  a  small  one— 
toward  correcting  the  gross  Imbalance  in 
living  and  working  conditions,  that  under- 
lies so  much  of  the  world's  problems. 

Ernesto  Herrera  accepted  his  George 
Meany  Human  Rights  award  at  the  AFL- 
CIO  convention  last  October.  In  his  speech, 
this  courageous  fighter  for  human  rights, 
crippled  by  polio  early  in  life,  outlined  his 
view  of  the  situation  in  his  country: 
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.  .  we  are  fighting  an  uphill  struggle  for 
democratic  unionism.  The  dictatorial 
Marcos  regime  cannot  possibly  like  us.  Nor 
can  the  Communists  in  the  guise  of  union- 
ists, (or)  pseudo-unionists,  (or)  their  armed 
supporters  .  .  .  but  we  cannot  cower  or  com- 
promise. We  cannot  accept  a  faked  democra- 
cy. Nor  can  we  Join  hands  with  the  Commu- 
nists. Simply  put,  we  know  what  we  want. 
We  believe  in  unionism  unadulterated  with 
Communism.  We  believe  in  authentic  de- 
mocracy. We  believe  in  human  rights." 

This  is  a  philosophy— and  a  trade  union- 
ist—that the  AFL-CIO  can  and  does  sup- 
port. We  believe  our  activities  are  an  act  of 
solidarity  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
American  labor  movement. 


OHIO  TO  PURSUE  EQUITABLE 
PAY  PRACTICES 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PR£SFJ«TATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1986 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  State 
of  Ohio  is  again  showing  its  leacJership.  On 
Wednesday,  March  19,  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
announced  that  he  would  Implement  the  find- 
ings of  a  2-year  study  which  determined  the 
extent  to  which  the  civilian  classification 
system  conformed  with  the  principles  of  pay 
equity. 

The  study,  undertaken  by  the  Ohio  Bureau 
of  Employment  Services  Women's  Division  in 
consultation  with  a  private  compensation 
group,  was  divided  Into  two  parts.  First,  the 
State  analyzed  the  12-year-old  compensation 
program  to  determine  whether  men  and 
women  performing  jobs  equal  in  value  re- 
ceived equivalent  pay.  The  study  found,  in 
fact,  that  the  Ohio  civilian  pay  system  com- 
penstated  Its  employees  fairly.  Second,  the 
State  conducted  a  thorough  review  of  the 
classification  system.  The  study  found  that 
while  the  system  is  basically  sound,  the  job 
classification  should  be  updated  to  reflect  the 
jobs  common  to  ttie  1 980's  and  beyond. 

The  new  classification  system  will  ensure 
that  jobs  are  not  compensated  on  the  basis  of 
gender,  but.  rather,  on  the  t>asis  of  skill,  effort, 
responsibility,  education,  and  other  legal,  com- 
pensable factors,  In  annourKing  his  decision 
to  Implement  pay  equity.  Governor  Celeste 
stated: 

Ohio's  families  have  a  stake  in  pay  equity 
because  they  depend  on  women's  wages. 
The  new  pay  structure  will  provide  fair 
treatment  for  all  state  workers,  improve  the 
status  of  working  women  in  Ohio,  and  bring 
to  state  government  the  most  current  per- 
sonnel management  techniques. 

I  commend  my  own  State  of  Ohio  for  having 
ttie  foresight  to  examine  Its  civilian  pay  struc- 
ture. Identify  its  weaknesses,  and  begin  to  im- 
plement improvements.  I  only  wish  that  the 
Federal  Government  wouU  ac^  in  such  a  posi- 
tive manner  and  agree  to  enact  my  Federal 
pay  equity  study.  As  you  will  recall,  my  Feder- 
al pay  equity  legislation,  H.R.  3008,  passed 
the  House  last  Octotjer  by  a  vote  of  259  to 
162.  The  bill  has  yet  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  act 
favorably  on  ttie  bill  so  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  join  those  States  ttiat  have  dem- 
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onstrated  their  commitment  to  eliminating  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace. 

I  am  very  proud  of  Ohio  and  Governor  Ce- 
leste for  reaffirming  tt>e  State's  resolve  to 
treat  its  workers  fairly.  Pay  equity  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 


JOLIET  PRIEST  NEARS  444  DATS 
AS  HOSTAGE  IN  LEBANON 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

or  iixiifois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  January  8,  1985. 
was  the  day  baseball  legends  Lou  Brock  and 
Hoyt  Wilhelm  were  named  to  the  baseball  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Mike  Royko,  world-famous  columnist  f(x  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  on  vacation,  January  8, 
1985. 

Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  met  with  the  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury  to  commemorate  slain  civil 
rights  leader  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  In  the 
chapel  for  20th  century  saints  and  martyrs. 

It  was  the  week  the  Phil  Donohue  TV  talk 
show  moved  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

Comandante  Daniel  Ortega,  head  of  the 
Sandinista  ruling  junta  In  Nicaragua,  was 
sworn  In  as  President  of  the  Central  American 
country. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  was  up 
1.11  points  to  close  at  1,191.70  on  Tuesday, 
January  8,  1985.  Gold  was  bid  at  S301.50,  up 
from  $298  Monday. 

The  Chicago  Bears  returned  to  the  Windy 
City  after  losing  the  NFC  Championship  game 
to  the  the  San  Francisco  49ers  in  a  29-0 
shutout. 

At  7:30  a.m.,  ""eirut  time,  Tuesday,  January 
8,  1985,  Father  Lawrence  Jenco  was  kkj- 
naped  at  gun  point  on  his  way  to  work  as  di- 
rector of  Catholic  Relief  Services  of  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Good  Friday  next  week  marks 
the  444tfi  day  Father  Jenco  has  been  held 
hostage  In  Lebanon,  exactly  the  pericxJ  of  the 
hostage  crisis  In  Iran  6  years  ago.  Father 
Jenco's  family  and  friends  are  commemorat- 
ing the  444th  day  of  his  captivity  with  prayer 
and  vigils  next  Friday  in  his  hometown  of 
Joliet,  IL. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  every  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body  joins  with  the  family  and 
friends  of  Father  Lawrence  Jenco  In  their 
prayer  for  the  swift  release  of  Father  Jenco 
and  the  other  Americans  held  hostage  in  Leb- 
anon. 


THE  SCHACHT  PAMILY-A 
FAMILY  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20, 1986 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  achievement  of  Daniel  J. 
Schacht,  of  Concordville,  PA.  On  Thursday, 
March  13,  1986,  Dan  was  recognized  for 
achieving  the  highest  rank  In  Scouting,  the 
"Eagle  Scout  Award." 
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Dan  has  been  In  the  Scouting  program  from 
Cubs  to  Webetos  and  on  through  Scouts.  In 
becoming  an  Eagle  Scout  he  will  join  the 
ranks  of  a  very  select  group.  The  individual 
tasks  whteh  he  had  to  complete  challenged 
Nm  mentally,  physically,  and  psychologically. 
The  sum  of  those  achievements  and  the  per- 
severance they  demanded  Illustrates  the  high 
caliber  and  motivation  of  this  young  man. 

But  there's  not  just  one  Eagle  Scout  In  the 
Schacht  family.  Dan's  two  older  brothers, 
Steven  and  Eric,  also  achieved  the  rank  of 
Eagle  Scoot— Eric  in  1978  and  Steven  in 
1981.  And  in  1982. 1  had  the  honor  of  appoint- 
ing Eric  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  from  which  he  will  graduate  this  May. 

These  three  young  men  are  a  tribute  to 
their  parents,  Al  and  Judy  Schacht,  and  to 
their  Scout  leaders.  I  am  proud  to  congratu- 
late Dan  Schacht  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  his  community,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
two  brottiers.  I  am  honored  to  have  Individuals 
like  Dan,  Steve,  and  Eric  in  my  congressional 
district  and  I  am  sure  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  join  me  in  wishing  them  good  luck  in 
their  future  endeavors. 


LESSONS  FOR  PRIVATIZATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  RICHARD  ARMEY 

OPTKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20, 1986 


Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  privatizatton  is  an 
exciting  new  approach  that  can  help  us  deliver 
Federal  goods  and  services  more  efficiently 
and  effectively.  It  can  save  us  money  and,  in 
the  long  run,  help  us  reduce  the  size  of  gov- 
ernment In  general. 

The  National  Center  for  Policy  Analysis  has 
put  together  an  excellent  study  of  privatiza- 
tion, entitled  "Privatizatkjn  Around  the  Globe: 
Lessons  for  the  Reagan  Administration." 
Compiled  by  Peter  Young,  this  study  examines 
a  wkte  variety  of  successful  privatization  ef- 
forts around  the  worid. 

The  report  begins  by  analyzing  the  British 
experience  with  privatizatton.  A  British  Treas- 
ury release  recently  stated  that  privatization 
"ranks  among  the  most  radical  reforms  of  the 
UK's  economic  and  industrial  structure  since 
1945." 

Under  Margaret  Thatcher's  direction,  the 
British  Government  has  sold  S28  millton  of 
public-sector  assets  and  is  currently  selling 
assets  at  the  rate  of  about  $5  billton  a  year. 
Also,  nearly  400.000  jobs,  representing  one- 
third  of  the  total  public-sector  jobs,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  private  sector.  Conservative 
Party  Chairman  Norman  Tebbit  stated  that  in 
1979  Britain  had  the  largest  publk;  sector  In 
the  Western  worid.  but  by  1990  it  will  have  the 
smallest 

The  NCPA  report  also  tooks  at  privatization 
In  devetoping  counties.  It  points  out  that 
State-owned  telephone  and  telegraph  compa- 
nies are  being  sold  to  the  private  sector  in 
Bangladesh,  Mextoo,  Thailand.  South  Korea, 
Malaysia,  and  Sri  Lanka;  State-owned  banks 
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are  being  sold  to  the  private  sector  in  Thai- 
land, Singapore,  Bangladesh,  Malaysia,  South 
Korea,  Chile,  the  Philippines,  and  Taiwan;  rail- 
ways and  bus  servtoes  are  being  privatized  in 
Thailand  and  Sri  Lanka;  highways  are  being 
privatized  in  India  and  Malaysia;  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  are  being  privatized  In  Singapore, 
Bangladesh,  and  Sri  Lanka:  and  the  list  goes 
on  and  on. 

There  Is  even  a  movement  toward  privatiza- 
tton in  Communist  countries.  State-owned 
houses  are  being  sold  to  the  tenants  in  Cuba 
and  China.  The  Chinese  are  encouraging 
medtoal  doctors  to  set  up  private  practice,  and 
Hungary  Is  now  producing  over  one-half  of 
their  food  in  the  private  sector.  Even  the 
Soviet  Unton  Is  making  some  noises  about  the 
virtues  of  private  ownership. 

But  what  does  this  mean  for  the  United 
States?  The  theme  of  the  NCPA  report  is  that 
privatization  can  be  used  successfully  In  the 
United  States.  The  report  argues: 

The  task  of  the  Reagan  administration 
should  be  to  conduct  a  fundamental  reex- 
amination of  the  scope  of  the  public  sector 
in  America  and  to  devise  intelligent  and 
saleable  privatization  policies.  .  . 

Ad 

There  are  two  criteria  to  the  above  prescrip- 
tton:  Intelligence  and  saleablllty.  Unfortunately, 
we  live  In  a  highly  politicized  environment  so 
the  "saleablllty"  criterion  often  outweighs  in- 
telligence. However,  I  believe  we  can  devise 
privatization  projects  that  meet  both  needs. 

For  example,  I  believe  that  we  could  pro- 
ceed Immediately  with  a  sale  of  Federal  hous- 
ing units  to  the  tenants,  what  I  call  urban 
homesteading.  Federal  housing  projects  cost 
the  Go'.'ernment  billtons  of  dollars  to  build  and 
maintain,  and  often  end  up  in  shambles  after 
a  few  years.  Why  not  sell  these  units  to  the 
occupants  for  a  token  sum?  The  tenants  will 
surely  take  much  better  care  of  the  units  If 
tiiey  own  them.  The  net  result  Is  positive  all 
around,  both  for  the  tenants  and  the  Govern- 
ment 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Recently,  I  chaired  a  hearing  held  by  the 
Grace  Caucus  Task  Force  on  Privatization 
whtoh  focused  on  privatization  options  facing 
the  Reagan  administration.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  James 
Miller  III.  was  one  of  the  many  experts  who 
testified  in  favor  of  privatization.  Dr.  Miller 
praised  the  NCPA  report,  and  remari<ed  that 
such  a  study  will  hopefully  inspire  Americans 
to  jump  on  ttie  privatization  bangwagon.  which 
has  already  been  rolling  for  several  years  in 
other  countries  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  NCPA  and 
Peter  Young  for  putting  together  this  excellent 
account  of  privatization  efforts  around  the 
worid.  I  recommend  It  to  anyone  interested  in 
delivering  a  myriad  of  Federal  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  a  more  efficient  and  effective  manner. 
Our  chronic  deftolts  have  demonsuated  the 
compelling  necessity  to  discuss  new  ap- 
proaches. I  believe  privatizatton  is  an  idea 
whose  ttme  has  come.  Let's  not  miss  ttie  op- 
portunity to  put  it  to  work  for  ttie  American 
people. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

or  PDmSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSntTATIVIl 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 
Mr.  CLINQER   Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  absent 

from  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  last  vote  of  the  day  on  March  19. 
1986.  Had  I  been  present  I  wouki  have  voted 
In  the  following  fashton:    , 

Roll  Call  No.  60:  H.R.  2468— Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  AmendmenU,  the  House  agreed  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  measure  to 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1066,  to 
increase  the  amounu  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  years  1988,  1986,  and 
1987  for  commodity  distribution,  "yea ". 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  ttie  conference 
report  which  would  increase  the  authorization 
level  for  meals  served  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

In  1984,  Congress  reauthorized  the  Older 
Americans  Act  ttirough  fiscal  year  1987  at 
levels  for  commodity  support  for  congregate 
and  home-delivered  meals  based  on  projected 
parttolpation  rates.  Since  then,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  revised  its  projections  to  reflect 
the  dramatic  increase  In  the  number  of  sentor 
citizens  receiving  meals.  The  USDA  has  esti- 
mated that  8  to  18  millton  more  meals  ara 
being  served  to  sentor  citizens  across  the 
country  this  year.  If  tf>e  authorization  level  had 
not  been  increased,  the  per  meal  reimburse- 
ment rate  to  State  and  local  offtoes  of  aging 
would  have  had  to  be  cut  back  and  hundreds 
of  older  Americans  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict as  well  as  throughout  ttie  country  wouW 
have  lost  important  nutritional  benetits. 

This  is  a  wonderful  program  which  permits 
sentor  citizens  to  receive  one  balanced  meal 
of  the  day.  Moreover,  the  congregate  meals 
give  many  lonely  sentor  citizens  the  opportuni- 
ty to  meet  and  socialize  with  ottiers  in  ttie 
community. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  ttie  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  make  up  this  fund- 
ing shortfall  and  ensure  the  continued  effec- 
tiveness of  this  Important  program. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  STRATEGIC 
STUDIES  INSTITUTE 


HON.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8BNTATIVM 

Thursday.  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  Hke 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues  attention  the  valua- 
ble contributton  ttie  Latin  American  Strategic 
Studies  Institute  [LASSI]  has  made  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  Central  America. 

LASSI's  primary  concern  during  Its  first  year 
of  operatios  has  been  to  establish  an  informa- 
tion base  for  the  Amencan  public  on  ttie  his- 
torical background,  contemporary  issues  and 
future  ti'ends  in  Latin  Amenca  Our  recent 
debate  on  ato  to  the  Contra  forces  in  Ntoara- 
gua  has  definitely  underscored  the  need  for 
accurate,  unbiased  information.  LASSI's  goal 
has  been  to  fill  ttiat  gap  and  I'm  pleased  tc 
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report  that  they  have  indeed  succeeded  in  this 
venture. 

Father  Thomas  Oowding,  Cornelius  Barring- 
ton  arx)  the  rest  of  the  staff  at  LASSI  provide 
a  professtorwl  service  which  had  not  existed 
previousty.  I,  personally,  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunrty  to  commend  their  efforts  to  date 
and  wish  them  continued  success  in  the 
future. 


COMMUNIST  REVOLUTIONS: 
RUSSIA  AND  NICARAGUA 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  nxurois 

ni  THZ  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thunday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  wt>o 
cares  to  look  can  easily  see  the  historic  paral- 
lels t)etween  the  Nicaragua  revolution  of  1979 
and  ttie  Russ4an  revolution  of  1917.  The  over- 
throw of  a  hated  despot  by  all  elements  of  so- 
ciety working  together,  folkiwed  by  ttie  gradual 
squeezing  out  of  the  moderates  by  ttie  Com- 
munists. Their  cry  of  imminent  foreign  inter- 
vention to  justify  an  immense  military  buikJup 
used  to  divert  domestic  attention  and,  togeth- 
er with  martial  law,  to  quell  domestic  dissent. 
Repression  of  tfie  church,  and  the  press,  for- 
mation of  the  neighborhood  committees  to 
identify  those  not  committed  to  the  govem- 
menfs  "kjeals,"  and  gradual  elimination  by 
execution  or  imprisonment  of  "enemies  of  ttie 
people."  Russia  since  1917— and  Nicaragua 
since  1979 — it's  all  ttiere  to  see,  and  it's  all 
ttie  same. 

Now,  four  new,  fragile  democracies,  in  El 
Salvador,  Panama,  Honduras,  and  Guatamala, 
are  facing  tl'ie  threat  of  subversion  from  the 
only  totaiitanan  government  left  in  Central 
America,  Nicaragua. 

Our  President's  polrcy  is  to  prevent  that 
threat  from  succeeding.  There  are  over 
15,000  men  willing  to  fight  for  pluralism  and 
freedom  in  Nicaragua.  Some  say  that's  not 
enough.  Pertiaps,  but  Castro  had  only  4,000 
wtien  he  overtfirew  Batista.  And  ttie  Nicara- 
guan  guerrillas — whk:h  ttien  included  Eden 
Pastora  and  Arturo  Cruz— numbered  only 
5,000  wtien  ttiey  overthrew  Somoza. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  15,000  willing  to 
fight  and  die  to  contain  ttie  Nicaraguan  threat. 
TTiere  are  some  here  who  woukj  turn  their 
backs  on  ttiese  brave  people  and  give  Com- 
munist subversion  on  our  doorstep  a  free 
hand.  I'm  not  one  of  them. 


LEGISLATION  TO  MAKE  PISHING 
INDUSTRY  SAFER 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

or  WASRIlf OTON 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
todny  I  am  Introducing  legislation  that  I  believe 
will  make  the  fishing  industry  safer. 

According  to  U.S.  Coast  Guard  figures,  an 
average  of  250  U.S.  fishing  boats  sink  each 
year.  Furttiermore,  ttie  death  rate  for  fisher- 
men is  seven  times  the  national  average  and 
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twKe  tttat  of  ttie  next  most  hazardous  profes- 
sion. I  am  greatly  disturtied  by  ttiese  statistics 
and  I  am  sure  that  insurance  underwriters  are 
also  troubled  by  these  statistics.  I  hope  that 
this  legislation,  and  similar  legislation  ttiat  I 
understand  will  be  Introduced  in  tfie  near 
future  by  ottier  Members,  will  be  the  first  step 
In  reducing  ttie  casualty  rate  for  fishermen. 

This  bill  will  require  that  all  fishing  vessels 
be  equipped  with  an  emergency  positk>n  indi- 
cating radio  beacon  [EPIRB];  liferafts  or  life- 
boats sufficient  to  accommodate  all  crew  and 
passengers;  and  survival  suits  to  enable  all 
crew  and  passengers  aboard  the  vessel  to 
survive  for  at  least  4  hours  Immersion  in 
waters  in  which  ttie  vessel  operates.  In  addi- 
tk>n,  certification  by  a  manne  sunreyor  is  re- 
quired before  a  vessel  enters  a  new  fishery  If 
such  transition  would  require  significant 
ctianges  in  equipment  or  operatnnal  tech- 
niques. To  enforce  tfiese  provisions,  ttie  ex- 
emptk}n  for  fishing  vessel  inspections  is  re- 
pealed. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  requirement  for 
additional  equipment  will  only  Increase  ttie 
cost  of  fishing.  I  tMlieve  just  ttie  opposite.  I 
believe  ttiese  costs  will  offset  by  lower  insur- 
ance costs  in  addition  to  saving  lives.  In  addi- 
tk>n,  this  bill  will  also  have  an  effect  on  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  deficit  because  Coast  Guard 
search  and  rescue  costs  would  be  reduced  it 
all  fishing  vessels  had  EPIRB's.  According  to 
ttie  Coast  Guard,  the  cost  of  the  average 
search  and  rescue  operation  is  greater  than 
the  cost  of  buying  EPIRB's  for  all  fishing  ves- 
sels. 

Clearly  something  must  be  done  to  address 
ttie  safety  and  Insurance  problems  in  the  fish- 
ing industry.  Congress  can  no  longer  afford  to 
do  nothing  on  ttiis  issue.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  ottier  Members  to  resolve  these 
problems  in  this  Congress. 


NEED  MORE  PUBUC  SUPPORT 
FOR  FAMILY  PLANNING 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday,  March 
22,  marks  a  very  special  anniversary  for  those 
of  us  wtio  are  staunch  supporters  of  family 
planning  programs:  It  is  the  14th  anniversary 
of  ttie  Supreme  Court  decision  guaranteeing 
all  people  access  to  contraceptk>n. 

In  Its  landmark  1972  deciskjn,  Eisenstadt 
versus  Baird,  the  Court  struck  down  a  Massa- 
chusetts law  designed  to  prevent  contracep- 
tion. The  Court  made  clear  in  the  Baird  deci- 
sion that  It  Is  unconstitutional  to  limit  access 
to  contraceptives.  Yet  today,  opponents  of 
family  planning  still  attempt  to  do  just  that  by 
trying  to  gut  domestic  and  international  family 
planning  programs. 

It  is  critical,  now  more  than  ever,  that 
people  let  ttie  rightwing  extremists  know  that 
this  isn't  the  13th  century.  Chastity  belts 
simply  are  not  a  reasonable  form  of  birth  con- 
trol in  1986. 

The  so-called  right-to-lifers  have  expanded 
their  agenda  to  include  outnght  destruction  of 
the  very  programs  which  prevent  unwanted 
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pregnancy.  It  Is  especially  sad  because  ttie 
people  who  suffer  most  from  ttiese  attacks 
are  the  people  most  in  need  of  family  planning 
services— the  poor  in  developing  countries 
and  here  at  home. 

As  a  member  of  ttie  Appropriatk)ns  CommK- 
tee,  I  tiave  fought  numerous  antifamily  plan- 
ning amendments  in  committee  and  floor  de- 
bates. It's  unfortunate  that  the  people  wtio 
draft  ttiese  destructive  amendments  seem  to 
have  no  positive  goals.  Their  personal  beliefs 
about  contraception  are  archaic,  and  ttiey 
want  to  impose  ttiese  beliefs  on  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

Justice  Brennan,  in  writing  ttie  Baird  opin- 
ion, made  reference  to  tfie  very  private  nature 
of  an  individual's  decision  wtiettier  to  have 
chikjren.  Brennan  wrote  that: 

If  the  right  to  privacy  means  anyttilng,  it 
is  the  right  of  the  individual,  married  or 
single,  to  l>e  free  from  unwarranted  govern- 
mental intrusion  into  matters  so  fundamen- 
tally affecting  a  person  as  the  decision 
whether  to  l>ear  or  l>eget  a  child. 

It  has  been  14  years  since  ttie  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  limited  access  to  contracep- 
tives violates  equal  protection  under  ttie  laws. 
The  anniversary  of  that  decision  reminds  us 
ttiat  the  goals  of  antifamily  planning  zealots 
are  blatantly  discnminatory,  as  well  as  an  in- 
vasion of  privacy. 

We  must  also  remember  the  practical  bene- 
fits of  family  planning  programs.  In  any  given 
year,  each  Government  dollar  invested  in 
family  planning  saves  at  least  $2  In  health  and 
welfare  costs  rela'>ed  to  unintended  births  the 
following  year.  Among  teenagers,  this  savings 
Is  even  larger,  estimated  at  $2.90.  Further, 
counseling  and  contraceptive  services  im- 
prove maternal  and  child  health  care,  partKu- 
iarly  for  low-income  women  and  teenagers. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  greater 
publk:  endorsement  of  federally  supported 
family  planning  programs.  People  need  to 
make  tfieir  voices  heard.  Before  the  Baird  de- 
cision, there  was  no  such  thing  as  equal 
access  to  contraception.  If  the  people 
throughout  country  don't  let  Congress  know 
tfiey  support  Federal  family  planning  pro- 
grams, there  won't  be  equal  access  In  the 
future. 


TRADE  DATA  BANK  BILL 


HON.  DAN  mCk 

or  FLORIOA 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  inboduc- 
Ing  legislation  directing  tfie  Department  of 
Commerce  to  set  up  a  b-ade  data  bank.  Ttie 
bill: 

Requires  ttie  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
through  the  International  Trade  Administration, 
to  develop  and  maintain  a  system  to  monitor 
and  organize  commercial  Information  dealing 
with  international  ti-ade.  This  Information  would 
be  of  assistance  to  private  businesses  and 
State  agencies  engaged  in  export  activities. 

This  trade  Information  system  would  aug- 
ment existing  information  gathering  efforts  of 
the  ITC  and  utilize  state-of-the-art  equipment 
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to  monitor,  organize,  analyze,  and  disseminate 
information  on  foreign  countries. 

Secretary  of  Comnnerce  shall  consult  with 
State  export  agencies  and  the  private  sector 
regarding  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  ttie  trade  information  system. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  es- 
tablish a  program  to  provide  international 
ti-ade  advice  and  assistance  to  indivklual  firms 
kjcated  in  the  United  States. 

Fees  shall  be  charged  to  reimburse  the 
Commerce  Department  for  such  sennces.  A 
scliedule  of  these  fees  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  tiie 
effort  to  combat  our  growing  trade  deficrt  by 
making  state-of-the-art  trade  data  informatksn 
available. 


A  CARIBBEAN  VIEWPOINT  ON 
THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIA- 
TIVE 
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HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdoy,  March  20,  1986 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues 
are  aware  that  fi'om  its  inception,  I  have  had 
grave  reservations  about  tlie  impact  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  I  have  attempted  to 
have  legislation  adopted  that  would  at  least 
get  some  organized  Caribbean  advice  about 
how  to  make  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  be 
truly  effective,  and  have  met  with  resistance 
at  every  step.  I  recently  was  sent  an  article 
from  a  paper  aimed  at  the  Caribbean  audi- 
ence. The  article  concerns  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative,  and  I  insert  it  into  ttie  Record 
as  a  contribution  to  the  ongoing  debate  on  ttie 
CBI: 

Caribbkam  Echo,  Fkbrcart  28. 1986 
cbi— a  pailuri 
President  Reagan  at  long  last  concedes 
that  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  [CBI) 
plan  ia  of  no  woithwhUe  meaning  to  the 
Caribbean  Islands— a  fact  we  projected  on 
these  pages  as  far  back  as  1984. 

It  does  not  take  a  genius  to  see  that  the 
basin  plan  lacked  foresight  together  with 
understanding. 

What  puzzles  us  however,  is  the  fact  that 
leaders  like  Seaga,  and  Eugenia  Charles. 
faUed  to  olMerve  the  shortcomings  of  ttiis 
brainchild  of  President  Reagan. 

We  liave  no  doubt  that  the  President  was 
misdirected  by  his  peers,  hence  today  he  Is 
placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  accept 
the  real  truth. 

The  Caribbean  islands  are  known  to  be 
predominantly  of  an  agricultural  setting, 
which  should  mean  that  whatever  plan  la 
presented,  agriculture  must  l>e  the  focusing 
point  (or  it  to  be  meaningful. 

Yet  for  all,  the  only  product  connected  to 
agiletdture— augar.  met  with  pressure  from 
all  angles.  The  other  product,  made  again 
from  sugar  cane— which  is  rum  one  can  see 
the  price  skyrocketing  to  helgbU  that  la  so 
unaff ordable  that  customers  decline  to  buy 
it. 

CBI,  according  to  the  original  presenU- 
tlon  was  Intended  to  ease  especially  the 
export  tariffs,  but  Instead  it  tightened  the 
gripe  making  exports  to  America  from  the 
Caribbean  even  harder. 
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The  various  Caribtiean  governments  fell 
for  the  garb  of  the  tongue,  and  the  glibneas 
of  men  like  George  Schultz,  who  mesmer- 
ized them  into  spending  enormous  sums, 
which  they  could  ill-afford,  masquerading 
all  over  the  United  States  hoping  to  benefit 
from  this  lame-duck  plan. 

There  is  no  way,  with  the  present  projec- 
tion, the  Caribbean  islands  can  or  will  bene- 
fit and  the  leaders  need  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  hard  facts  of  it  all. 

The  lesson  learned  from  CBI  must  be  a 
painful  one,  and  our  concern  goes  out  for 
the  small  businessmen  who  took  the  dive 
over  the  last  two  years,  after  being  led  by 
their  leaders  to  believe  that  somewhere 
along  the  line,  they  would  benefit.  Lack  of 
foresight  seems  to  be  the  apparent  failure 
of  the  leaders,  and  such  Irresponsible  doings 
should  never  be  allowed  to  continue.  Lead- 
ers owe  a  responsibility  to  their  people  and, 
therefore,  when  plans  are  being  presented 
by  foreign  governments,  they  need  to  care- 
fully study  them  before  jumping  like  blind 
bats  and  further  conmilttlng  their  people. 

Mr.  Seaga,  with  all  his  brilliance,  misled 
his  people,  and  so  did  Ms.  Charles,  and  all 
the  others  who  gave  their  suppori  to  this 
plan.  At  the  same  time,  credit  must  be  given 
to  Prime  Minister  John  Compton,  of  St. 
Lucia  who  although  having  given  his  sup- 
port questioned  It  In  many  circles.  But  like  a 
lone  wolf,  his  voice  and  feelings  went  un- 
heeded. 

Now  that  Mr.  Reagan  paid  them  the 
honour  of  saying  his  plan  Is  a  failure,  they 
need  to  look  more  diligently  for  a  real  plan 
that  will  Inject  some  kind  of  booster  to  the 
respective  economies  through  exports. 


PRESIDENTIAL  SUPPORT  OF 
CLEAN  COAL  TECHNOLOGY 
WELCOMED  IN  NATION'S  COAL- 
FIELDS 

hon.nick1oerahallii 

OP  WIST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8IHTATIVE8 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  re- 
ports in  the  press,  yesterday,  President 
Reagan  endorsed  the  January  1986  "Joint 
Report  of  the  Special  Envoys  On  Acid  Rain" 
compiled  by  Drew  Lewis,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  William  Davia,  on  behalf  of 
Canada. 

The  major  recommendation  of  this  report, 
which  the  President  has  now  embraced,  is 
that  the  U.S.  Government  should  Implement  a 
5-year  S5  billion  emisston  conti-ol  technology 
commercial  demonstration  program  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  private  sector 
sharing  the  costs  on  a  50/50  basis. 

Many  Representatives  of  coal-producing  re- 
gions, such  as  myself,  have  been  working  for 
the  establishment  of  just  such  a  program  for 
some  time  now,  and  In  fact,  last  year,  the 
C-ongress  appropriated  approximately  $400 
mllton  for  a  clean  coal  technotogy  program. 
Our  efforts  on  this  matter  did  not  meet  with  an 
enthuilMlic  response  from  the  Reagan  ad- 
minlstratkw,  and  I  am  pleased  the  PresWent. 
through  his  endorsement  of  the  Special  Envoy 
report,  will  now  be  wortting  with  us.  rather 
than  against  clean  coal  technology  funding. 

Lot  me  make  one  thing  perfectly  clear. 
Thoae  of  us  from  the  Nation's  coalfitkls  do 
not  fear  new  combustton  technologies.  We 
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are,  in  fact,  in  the  vanguard  of  the  ettort  to  de- 
velop more  efficient  and  environmerrtalfy 
aound  methods  of  burning  coal. 

We  also  do  not  fear  the  dose  examination 
of  the  causes  and  effects  of  acki  depoaitton. 
We  have  always  stated  that  this  phenomenon 
must  be  addressed  from  the  coolheaded  per- 
spective  of  scientific  fact  rather  than  from  the 
emotionaliiw"  r>f  innuendo. 

For  example,  a  close  reading  of  the  most 
recent  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report, 
"Acid  Deposition,  Long-Term  Trends,"  bnngs 
to  light  many  of  the  points  I  have  been  making 
for  years.  The  report  concluded  that  tfie  trend 
of  acid  deposition  in  the  Northeast  "has  been 
one  of  modest  decrease"  although  It  stated 
some  increases  were  found  in  the  Soutfieast 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Mkiwest.  However, 
with  respect  to  the  latter  two  regions,  the  buf- 
fering capacities  of  ttie  soil  greatly  reduce  the 
occurrence  of  ackjified  surtace  waters,  ac- 
cording to  other  scientific  documentation. 

The  academy  report  found  that  existence  of 
sulfates  in  lakes  in  northeastern  United 
States,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  sulfates 
present  in  wet  deposition  in  that  regkjn,  de- 
creases with  distance  from  major  source  re- 
gions. This  substantiates  the  arguments  I 
have  been  making  that  long-range  ti«naport  of 
sulfur  emissions  from  the  Midwest  is  not  the 
major  cause  of  any  acidification  of  lakes  in  the 
Northeast. 

The  report  found  that  while  anthropogenic. 
or  manmade,  sources  of  emissions  are  related 
to  acid  deposition  In  the  Northeast,  data  from 
New  Yorit,  New  Hampshire,  and  Wisconsin 
suggest  that  lake  acidity  levels  are  not  deter- 
mined by  add  depositton  alone  and  may 
"result  from  other  human  activities  or  natural 
causes." 

And  finally,  the  report  found  no  condustve 
evkJence  that  acW  deposition  alone  is  ad- 
versely impacting  the  Nation's  forests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  move  fon^rard  with  de- 
veloping new  coal  combustion  technologies 
for  they  will  benefit  the  consumer  by  providing 
more  efficient  and  economical  electiical  gen- 
eration akjng  with  ttieir  environmental  bene- 
fita.  Let  us  not  adopt  some  sort  of  arbitrary 
and  costly  point  source  emission  reduction 
plan.  Science  does  not  support  this  approach. 
It  would  not  work. 


TRIBUTE  TO  IDAHO  FARMERS 
AND  RANCHERS  ON  NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  DAY-MARCH 
20,  1986 

HON.  RICHARD  STALLINGS 

OPIOARO 
IN  TKI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVn 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 
Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thursday, 
March  20,  is  National  Agriculture  Day.  I  want 
to  congratulate  all  of  Idaho's  farmers  and 
ranchers  on  this  national  day  honoring  Ameri- 
can agriculture  for  their  continuing  dedication 
to  our  State's  most  vital  Industry. 

In  these  days  of  economic  distress.  It 
seems  even  more  Important  for  us  to  pause 
and  reflect  on  the  tiemendous  contributions 
our  farmers  and  agribusinesses  have  made  to 
our  great  State  and  the  country  as  •  whole.  It 
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is  fxjt  by  accidont  that  agriculture  has  become 
our  largest  industry,  contributing  more  than  20 
percent  to  the  Nation's  gross  national  product. 
The  importance  of  agriculture  to  our  State  and 
national  ecorx>my  is  due  entirely  to  ttie  tire- 
less and  often  unrewarded  efforts  of  hundreds 
of  thousarxte  of  individual  farmers.  Agriculture 
is,  without  a  doubt,  our  greatest  source  of  na- 
tional strength. 

I  believe  we  should  view  this  day  of  celebra- 
tion as  a  new  t>eg«nning,  to  restore  our  faith  in 
Itw  traditional  family  and  community  values  of 
rural  America  and  to  rebuild  the  economic  vi- 
tality of  our  agricultural  industries.  But  first  we 
must  recognize  the  severity  of  our  continuing 
ecofxjmic  problems  arxl  willingly  accept  the 
challenges  ahead  of  us.  Above  all  else,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  absolutely  essential  that  our  Idaho 
farmers  and  ranchers  receive  adequate 
market  prices  for  ttieir  products.  The  availabil- 
ity of  affordable  credit  must  also  be  assured, 
»»ith  a  full  recognition  that  credit  is  no  sut)sti- 
tute  for  ecorxjmtc  profitability. 

We  must  commit  ourselves  to  forward-think- 
ing farm  polk:ies  and  programs  ttiat  are  flexi- 
ble, based  on  reality  rattier  than  political  phi- 
k}sophy,  and  are  responsive  to  current  real 
worid  conditions  as  well  as  future  changes 
that  will  have  a  direct  and  fundamental  Impact 
on  our  agriculture  producers.  We  must  also 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness by  aggressively  adopting  a  unified  ag- 
ricultural trade  policy  and  by  expanding 
market  access  for  U.S.  products. 

I  believe  all  Idaho  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
committed  to  these  goals  and  will  continue  to 
use  all  of  tfieir  resources  in  this  effort  to  inf>- 
prove  net  farm  Income  and  halt  ttie  demise  of 
our  rural  economtes  and  communities.  Togeth- 
er, I  believe  we  can  and  will  make  a  difference 
in  reshaping  the  future  of  our  agriculture  which 
Is  truly  the  "heartbeat  of  America. " 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 


UMI 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

ni  THK  HOUSE  OP  RZPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1986 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  designation  of 
today.  March  20,  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day",  provides  all  of  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  enormous  contributkjns  whk:h 
American  farmers  and  their  families  make  to 
the  national  economy  and  to  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  United  States. 

America  Is  unquestk>nably  the  worid's  great- 
est producer  of  agricultural  commodities.  This 
is  due  partly  to  our  advanced  technology,  but 
more  importantly,  this  Is  the  result  of  the 
sweat  and  dedrcation  of  millions  of  farm  fami- 
lies and  other  Americans  involved  with  the  ag- 
ricultural industry.  These  men  and  women  are 
the  bedrock  foundation  of  our  great  republic, 
and  today  I  rise  to  say  "Thank  you"  to  each 
and  every  one  of  them. 

r>tovertheless,  we  cannot  pay  tribute  today 
without  acknowledging  that  all  is  not  well 
today  on  American  farms.  Unfortunately,  Na- 
tional Agriculture  Days  do  not  provide  the 
cash  need  for  spnng  planting,  don't  eliminate 
the  effects  o*  weatt»«r,  don't  ensure  decent 
prices  for.  farmers'  products,  and  don't  help 
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pay  the  enormous  financing  costs  which  many 
of  this  Natksn's  farmers  are  now  t>earing. 

America's  and  tt>e  worid's  agricuiUjral 
ecorwmies  are  going  through  a  dramatk:  tran- 
sition, and  these  changes  are  inflating  a  terri- 
ble cost  on  many  farmers.  Besides  acknowl- 
edging our  debt  of  gratitdue  to  American  farm- 
ers, however,  I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
ttiose  men  and  wonrten  who  are  making  ex- 
traordinary contributkjns  in  assisting  farmers 
through  these  changes.  I  am  speaking  specifi- 
cally of  the  workers  in  our  county  agncultural 
stablilization  and  conservatran  service  offices. 

I  know  personally  that  the  administrators 
and  support  staff  of  these  offices  are  making 
substantial  personal  sacrifices  to  ensure  that 
farmers  receive  the  service  and  conskleratkjn 
tt»at  Is  due  them.  These  dedicated  employees 
are  keeping  their  offk:es  open  late  at  night 
and  working  through  the  weekends  in  order  to 
process  the  papenvork,  study  the  new  farm 
program  ailes,  and  share  their  knowledge  with 
area  farmers. 

Like  tfie  farmers  themselves,  these  workers 
seldom  receive  the  gratitude  ttiey  deserve, 
and  their  Important  contritjutions  are  often  un- 
derestimated and  sometimes  even  dispar- 
aged. We  shoukj  t>e  aware  that  tf>ey  are  In  a 
difficult  positk>n,  especially  conskjering  the 
recent  changes  In  farm  programs  that  have 
been  dumped  in  tfieir  laps  by  the  USDA  bu- 
reaucracy. And  they  haven't  been  helped  by 
the  recent  congressional  activity  to  change 
certain  sectk}ns  of  the  1985  farm  bill  ap- 
proved just  3  months  ago. 

People  like  Donella  Watkinson  In  the  Linn 
County  ASCS  office  and  Debbie  Wilson  of  the 
office  in  Elkader,  lA,  have  exemplified  the  pa- 
tient and  dedicated  publk:  sennce  whk:h  all 
Americans  expect  and  deserve.  Please  join 
me,  therefore,  in  saying  "Thank  you"  to  Don- 
ella, Debbie,  and  their  colleagues  In  the 
county  ASCS  offices  across  this  country  for  a 
job  well  done. 


THE  REWARD  INCENTIVE 

GRANTED  TO  HONEST  TAX- 
PAYERS ACT  (THE  "RIGHT" 
ACT) 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  PKNIf SYLVAMIA 
m  THI  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  reward  incentive  granted  to 
Honest  Taxpayers  Act,  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide limited  compensation  to  honest  taxpayers 
for  the  time  and  expense  incurred  by  such 
taxpayers  In  being  audited  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  payments  contemplat- 
ed In  this  bill  would  be  funded  solely  from  the 
revenues  raised  it  any  Federal  tax  amnesty 
program  Is  adopted  by  Congress.  The  bill  pro- 
vkles  ttut  all  revenues  raised  by  any  Federal 
tax  amnesty  program  would  be  used  exclu- 
sively to  fund  such  compensatory  payments  to 
honest  taxpayers. 

Under  this  legislation,  an  individual  taxpayer 
who  is  audited  by  the  Service  In  a  "substantial 
audit,"  would  receive  compensation  of  up  to 
$500  when  either  there  is  no  audit  adjustment 
or  the  audit  adjustment  is  relatively  insignifi- 
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cant.  An  indivkjual  taxpayer  woukl  receive 
compensation  of,  first,  the  lesser  of  $500  or 
one-half  of  the  tax  shdwn  on  the  return  for  an 
audit  adjustment  of  less  than  1  percent 
second,  the  lesser  of  $300  or  one-fourth  of 
the  tax  shown  on  ttie  return  for  an  audit  ad- 
justment of  less  than  2  percent,  and  third,  the 
lesser  of  $100  or  one-tenth  of  the  tax  shown 
on  the  return  for  an  audit  adjustment  of  less 
than  3  percent.  No  compensatron  would  be 
pakJ,  however,  if  any  part  of  the  underpay- 
ment for  tfie  taxable  year  were  due  to  inten- 
tk>nal  disregard  of  rules  or  regulations,  or 
fraud. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  woukl  like  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  I  am  not  endorsing  any  of  the 
proposals  for  Federal  tax  amnesty  before  the 
House.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  concept  of  Feder- 
al tax  amnesty  is  ill-conceived  and  poor  tax 
polk:y.  It  represents  a  slap  in  the  face  to  those 
citizens  who  have  honestly  pakj  their  taxes 
year  after  year.  It  is  an  atfi-ont  to  those  good 
citizens  which  comprise  ttie  bulk  of  the  tax- 
paying  public,  to  enact  a  tax  break  for  the  tax 
cheaters.  There  are  ttiose  wtio  have  suggest- 
ed that  amnesty  is  part  of  the  answer  to  our 
deficit  problem,  that  it  is  a  qukik  way  to  raise 
some  easy  nxiney.  In  fact  tax  amnesty  is  an 
extremely  Inefficient  way  to  raise  revenue.  Ac- 
cording to  a  preliminary  estimate  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  tax  amnesty  woukJ 
raise  at  most  $1  billion.  The  U.S.  Treasury  has 
also  released  an  estimate  only  slightly  higher. 
The  modest  revenue  gains  that  we  can  expect 
from  tax  amnesty  In  the  stiort  run  are  almost 
certainly  outstripped  by  the  long-term  costs 
resulting  ft'om  the  erosk>n  of  current  voluntary 
compliance  levels  as  taxpayers  begin  to 
expect  future  tax  amnesties,  and  honest  tax- 
payers lose  faith  In  the  system.  The  message 
it  says  to  honest  taxpayers  is  "Don't  be  a 
chump  and  pay  your  tax,  Is  you  wait  long 
enough,  the  Congress  will  come  back  with  an- 
other amnesty  proposal."  That's  the  wrong 
message. 

Notwithstanding  these  problems.  If  a  tax 
amnesty  program  is  adopted  by  the  House,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  bill  as 
an  integral  part  of  any  such  amnesty  program. 
We  owe  it  to  the  honost  taxpayers  that  make 
a  voluntary  assessment  system,  such  as  we 
have  In  the  United  States,  possible. 
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RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  KEW  YORK 
lit  THE  H017SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I 
joined  several  of  my  colleagues  in  opposing 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  Irresponsi- 
ble declskjn  to  transport  radioactive  wastes 
through  the  city  of  New  York— the  most 
densely  populated  area  In  the  Natk>n. 

We  argued  that  It  Is  utterly  senseless  to 
select  a  route  that  endangers  the  safety  of  the 
greatest  possible  numtier  of  citizens.  Hun- 
dreds of  trucks  overturn  on  ttie  Long  Island 
Expressway  each  year.  Shipping  the  waste  by 
barge  would  pose  less  danger  to  fewer 
people. 


Unfortunately,  the  Department  has  contin- 
ued to  allow  radHsactive  material  to  roll 
ttvough  our  city  streets.  It  contends  that  the 
risk  of  an  acckient  is  "infinitesimal." 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  weekend  this  "infinitesi- 
mal" risk  became  a  reality.  A  tractor-trailer 
hauling  radioactive  waste  ripped  apart  as  the 
driver  attempted  to  squeeze  the  rig  under  ele- 
vated train  tracks  in  Queens.  Had  the  cargo 
been  high-level  rather  than  low-level  waste, 
the  result  could  have  tieen  catastrophk:. 

This  latest  accident  shows  that  DOT  .s 
cleariy  more  concerned  about  uniformity  and 
convenience  than  about  overall  safety.  We 
should  recognize  that  the  worst  case  scenario 
sometimes  does  occur,  and  that  accidents  in- 
volving radkjactive  contamination  do  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let's  prevent  a  full-fledged 
tragedy.  Let's  do  what's  safest  for  the  largest 
number  of  people,  and  stop  trucking  radioac- 
tive material  through  our  neightxjrhoods.  Most 
of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  let's  eliminate  the  risk  that, 
in  the  city  of  New  Yort^,  is  not  infinitesimal,  but 
instead  is  almost  an  everyday  occurrence. 


NEW  HORIZONS  FOR  AMERICAS 
YOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  all  started  one 
night  in  March  of  1983.  I  was  comfortably 
seated  In  h^ont  of  the  television  set,  content- 
edly feeding  myself  oreo  cookies,  when  sud- 
denly my  father  walked  into  the  room. 
"Family,"  he  says,  "we're  moving  overseas!"  I 
coukJn't  believe  it.  We  were  actually  leaving 
the  continent  of  North  America,  leaving  behind 
the  United  States— leaving  McDonald's,  MTV. 
and  the  Boston  Celtics.  I  cried,  I  screamed,  I 
even  ran  away,  but  to  no  avail.  Two  months 
later  we  were  on  tfie  plane  heading  for  our 
new  destination. 

In  time,  I  came  to  accept  my  new  home,  but 
I'm  ashamed  to  say,  it  wasn't  for  awhile  later 
that  I  realized  I  had  missed  the  United  States 
for  all  the  wrong  reasons.  Oh,  sure  in  the  be- 
ginning I  tonged  for  a  Burger  King  or  even  K 
Mart  but  as  I  grew  older,  I  found  there  was 
also  the  American  flag,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  a  democracy.  Also,  whai  became  most 
important  to  me  as  an  inspired  American 
youth,  was  the  wide  spectrum  of  opportunities 
available  to  me  only  In  America. 

New  windows  and  new  scopes  can  be 
found  in  all  endeavors  of  American  life.  Since 
we're  akled  not  only  by  the  awesome  ad- 
vances in  technokjgy,  but  also  by  the  democ- 
racy of  our  Government,  we  youth  of  today 
are  faced  with  ever-expanding  challenges— 
and  unbodied  horizons.  Horizons  available 
only  in  Amerk:a. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  opportunity  of 
educatkjn.  In  the  United  States  today  there 
are  thousands  of  colleges,  all  willing  to  cater 
to  aspiring  young  students.  The  colleges  even 
offer  help  for  those  in  financial  trouble, 
through  scholarships  and  literary  contests. 

There  are  wortt-study  programs,  and  com- 
munity involvement  programs,  all  designed  to 
support  the  rising  young  scholar.  Athletic  pro- 
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grams  promoted  by  schools  project  the 
"sound  mind  and  body."  Contests  sponsored 
by  universities  and  corporatwns  encourage 
healthy  competitiveness  between  young 
people,  a  necessary  ingredient  for  the  growth 
of  our  Natk>n. 

And  there  are  still  more  opportunities  for 
our  youth  in  other  varied  professtons  In  the 
wortd  of  science,  there  is  no  end  to  the  swiri 
of  questions  surrounding  our  wortd.  A  young 
mind  Is  always  welcome.  In  the  wortd  of  physi- 
ology, the  studies  made  on  the  brain  everyday 
increase  the  questions,  therefore  the  horizons. 
In  the  wortd  of  computers  the  introduction  of 
technology  has  made  this  field  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  potentials  for  youth. 

Another  of  the  many  admirable  attributes  of 
the  United  States  Is  the  heavy  emphasis 
placed  on  human  individuality.  Only  in  America 
can  we  be  wha!  we  want  to  be,  say  what  we 
feel  and  do  as  we  say— no  restrictksns,  no  lim- 
itations. As  built  into  the  American  tradition, 
the  horizons  offered  in  the  United  States  are 
available  to  all  of  us  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color.  There  are  young  people  in  such  pro- 
fessions as  law,  medicine,  sports,  and  even 
politics. 

But  there  are  still  many  horizons  that  are 
yet  untouched.  That  most  mysterious  frontier 
ever  space  has  still  to  be  fully  explored.  Per- 
haps, it  is  time  for  my  generation  to  begin  our 
own  explorations.  I  have  a  suggestion. 

To  Increase  the  ever-expanding  numbers  of 
opportunities  available  only  in  America,  I  hope 
the  United  States  will  add  one  more  to  Its  list. 
That  is  allow  the  next  civilian  in  space  to  be 
an  American  youthi  In  this  way.  could  the 
United  States  show  how  far  the  American 
youth  are  able  to  go.  how  much  they  can 
achieve.  The  sky  Is  no  limit.  I  kny.v  I'd  gladly 
volunteer  myself!  It  would  be  a  small  step  for 
me,  but  a  giant  significant  step  for  the  young 
people  of  America.  If  seems  like  a  mlllk>n 
years  since  I  first  boarded  the  plane  that  took 
me  overseas.  But  ;  can  say  of  my  beloved 
nation,  what  Robert  Emmet  once  sakj  of  his 
Irish  homeland,  "My  country  is  my  Idol." 

I  have  come  to  realize  that  everything  I  do 
or  have  stems  from  my  American  roots— my 
ideas,  my  rights,  my  golden  opportunities,  my 
choice  of  horizons.  Everything  I  live  for  comes 
only  from  America.  I  will  give  something  back. 
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deputy  grand  marshal.  Mr.  Thomas  P.  QlWIn 
served  as  general  chainnan.  Mr.  QibNn.  vloa 
president  of  the  Essex  County  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  John  J. 
Giblin,  a  former  grand  marshal  (1951). 

The  parade  this  year  is  dedk»ted  to  the 
memory  of  Daniel  O'Callaghan.  Mr.  O'Cal- 
lagfian,  19,  chose  to  live  as  a  Good  Samaritan 
and  phid  for  that  deciston  with  his  life  Earty 
one  Sunday  morning  in  1984,  young  Danny 
saw  four  youths  in  a  tnjck  being  attacked  by  a 
band  of  teenagers.  He  aished  to  their  rescue 
and  was  also  attacked.  Three  days  later  he 
died.  By  his  braver  deed,  Danny  showed  us 
the  true  meaning  of  being  a  good  Irishman. 

The  success  of  this  year's  parade  dkl  not 
come  about  because  of  the  luck  of  the  Irish. 
Many  fine  people  worked  long  and  hard, 
among  them:  Bella  Nugent  Laughlin.  first  vice 
chair;  Thomas  P.  Gerrity,  second  vice  chair, 
James  P.  McCarty,  treasurer;  Helen  M.  Wash- 
ington, recording  secretary;  Mollis  Murphy, 
corresponding  secretary;  John  A.  Kenney,  fi- 
nancial secretary;  Gerald  P.  Lonlhan,  adjutant; 
Terrence  O'Reilly  and  Mary  Vesey.  sergeant- 
at-arms;  Dennis  Lenihan,  historian;  Michael  K. 
Farrell,  judge  of  elections;  Rev  Msgr.  John  J. 
Maloney,  chaplain;  and  Michael  McCormick, 
chief  of  staff. 

Like  many  other  immigrants,  the  Irish  came 
to  America  seeking  opportunity  and  fleeing 
misfortune.  In  the  19th  century,  many  Irish  Im- 
migrants tolled  hard  building  the  railroads  that 
linked  the  coasU  of  our  growing  land.  Others 
worited  the  mines  and  factories.  And  they 
often  had  to  fight  nativist  mobs  that  bran- 
dished anti-Irish,  anti-Catholic  slogans. 

But  these  earty  Irish-Americans  prevailed 
because  of  their  faith  In  the  American  dream, 
and  the  strength  of  conviction,  love  of  liberty, 
and  spiritual  resourcefulness  that  they  brought 
with  them  from  the  Emerald  Island. 

As  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland.  St.  Patrick 
has  become  a  symbol  of  the  Irish  people— 
and  for  good  reason.  For  his  message  was 
one  of  peace  and  justice,  of  faith  and  religton, 
of  learning  and  commitment.  When  he  arrived 
as  a  Christian  missionary  on  the  shores  of  Ire- 
land over  1 ,500  years  ago,  he  Inspired  a  deep 
spiritual  reverence  In  the  people  that  can  still 
be  seen  In  the  churches  he  built  and  the  arts 
and  letters  that,  to  this  day,  continue  to  flour- 
ish. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JOISKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVM 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  Americans  of  all  backgrounds  become 
honorary  Irish.  It  is  a  day  to  come  together  to 
celebrate  the  unkjue  spirit  of  the  Irish  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  ttieir  many  contributions  to  the 
civic,  cultural,  social,  and  commercial  Institu- 
tions of  our  Natton. 

In  this  spirit.  I  was  privileged  to  join  with 
thousands  of  New  Jersey  Irish— real  and  hon- 
orary—on Sunday,  March  18,  for  the  5l8t  an- 
niversary Newartc  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade. 
The  parade  is  the  oldest  and  largest  In  the 
State.  This  year's  grand  marshal  was  Mr.  J. 
Brendan  Vesey.  Ms.  Sheila  Lenihan  lerved  m 


THE  UNPRICED  MIUTARY 
CONTRACTS  REDUCTION  ACT 

HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OPORBOOII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 
Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressmen  Si- 
K0R8KI  and  Bryant,  my  colleagues  on  the 
Oversight  and  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
are  joining  me  today  in  Introducing  the  Un- 
priced Military  Contracts  Reductton  Act  of 
1986. 

Unpriced  orders  and  other  unpriced  con- 
tractual acthsns  are  military  procurement  con- 
tracts that  authorize  a  contractor  to  start  work 
before  a  price  has  been  set.  The  Government 
Is  responsible  for  all  costs  incurred  up  until 
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the  time  a  price  is  negotiated  and  the  contract 
is  "definitized." 

In  an  era  of  increasingly  severe  Federal 
txxlget  restraints,  we  simpiy  can  no  longer 
afford  wasteful  milltarv  procurement  practices. 
The  use  of  unpriced  orders,  letter  contracts, 
change  orders  and  otfier  unpriced  contractual 
instruments  at  the  Pentagon  has  grown  ernx- 
mousiy  in  recent  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  informal  contracting  procedures  are  now 
used  excessively  and  for  the  wrong  reasons  in 
far  too  marfy  cases.  Billions  of  our  constitu- 
ents' tax  dollars  are  being  squandered.  It  is 
time  for  Cor^ress  to  step  In  arxj  Impose  some 
resportsible  controls  that  will  limit  this  type  of 
contracting  to  situations  wfiere  it  is  clearfy 
cost  effective  and  necessary. 

For  the  past  year,  our  Oversight  and  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  has  been  engaged  In 
an  extensive  irrvestigation  of  the  use  of  un- 
priced orders  arxi  otf>er  unpriced  contractual 
actions  at  the  Department  of  Defense.  Our  in- 
vestigation of  or>e  specific  unpriced  order  last 
fall  revealed,  among  other  things,  that  the  Air 
Force  paid  $8,800  for  a  pulley  puller  that  a 
local  machine  shop  could  manufacture  and 
deliver  'or  S69. 

Unpriced  contractual  actions  at  the  Penta- 
gon reached  the  unprecedented  level  of  $27 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1985.  This  figure — a  huge 
chunk  of  DOD's  overall  procurement  budget— 
Includes  $11.5  billion  at  the  Navy— triple  the 
1982  level— and  $12.9  billion  at  the  Air 
Force— double  the  1 984  level. 

The  Pentagon  recognizes  this  problem  and 
has  pledged  to  deal  with  It.  In  a  February  7, 
1986,  letter  to  Chairman  Dingell,  Defense 
Secretary  Weinberger  says  he  is: 

Committed  to  reducing  the  number  of  un- 
priced contractual  actions.  Their  rightful 
place  Is  a  tool  to  t>e  used  in  support  of 
urgent  operational  needs. 

The  commander  of  tfie  Naval  Air  Systems 
Commar)d  recently  summed  up  the  problem 
with  unpriced  orders  rather  well: 

Cost-consciousness  is  usually  absent  when 
celling  priced  or  unpriced  orders  are  Issued 
since  there  is  very  little  motivation  on  the 
contractor's  part  to  control  costs  due  to  the 
(act  that  "costs  incurred"  up  to  the  time  of 
negotiations  are  usually  accepted  by  the 
Government. 

A  recent  procurement  management  review 
at  that  same  command  noted  that  some  naval 
plant  representative  officers  have  estinuited 
that  the  Government  pays  as  much  as  30  per- 
cent more  as  a  result  of  orders  not  being  "for- 
ward priced."  And,  In  the  case  of  the  "pulley 
puller, '  the  extra  and  unnecessary  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  was  obviously  much  more  than  30 
percent. 

As  Secretary  Weinberger  points  out  un- 
priced orders  should  be  limited  to  "urgent 
operational  needs."  Yet  audit  teams  for  both 
the  Naval  Audit  Service  and  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  told  our  subcommittee  staff 
that  tf>ey  believe  the  growing  use  of  unpriced 
orders  can  be  tied  directly  to  the  huge  In- 
crease In  procurement  funds  we  have  seen  In 
recent  years. 

A  recent  Navy  directive  obtained  by  the 
subcommittee  lists  specific  "criteria  of  urgen- 
cy" that  are  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the 
UM  of  unpriced  orders  In  the  procurement  of 
^Mre  parts.  One  of  the  three  specific  "criteria 
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of  urgency"  is  "loss  of  funds,"  which  means, 
according  to  the  notice,  if  "appropriated 
funds"  are  "In  danger  of  being  lost  due  to  Im- 
minent expiration  of  funding  obligation  date." 

In  a  report  prepared  for  Chairman  Dingell, 
the  subcommittee  staff  cited  this  i<otice  as 
evidence  that 

The  Pentagon  Is  so  awash  with  procure- 
ment funds  that  it  must  resort  to  wasteful 
and  irresponsible  procurement  practices  to 
spend  its  annual  budget  in  the  time  allotted. 

So,  there's  no  doubt  that  ttie  Pentagon— 
and  the  Anwrican  taxpayers — have  a  big  prob- 
lem here.  And  our  investigation  has  convinced 
us  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  problem  Is 
that  the  Pentagon  has  failed  to  follow  rules 
and  regulations  already  on  the  books  that  are 
Intended  to  prevent  tf>e  excessive  use  of  un- 
priced instruments. 

In  the  "pulley  puller"  case,  three  regulatory 
safeguards  Intended  to  prevent  abuses  were 
in  place  at  the  time.  First,  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  regulations  make  unpriced  orders 
allowable  only  If  the  procurement  is  "urgent." 
Second,  the  contractor  had  a  specific  contrac- 
tual obligation  to  recommend  the  most  cost 
effective  nf>ethod  of  procurement.  Third.  Air 
Force  regulations  require  that  a  final  price  on 
unpriced  contracts  be  negotiated  within  180 
days. 

All  three  safeguards  were  Ignored  or  ottier- 
wise  failed  to  work  in  this  case  and  the 
system  totally  broke  down.  The  result,  among 
ottier  things,  was  an  $8,800  pulley  puller.  This 
sort  of  thing  simply  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. While  Secretary  Weinberger  and  others 
agree  and  have  pledged  to  curb  these 
abuses.  Congress  is  ultimately  responsible  to 
the  people  of  this  country  for  spending  tax 
dollars  wisely.  And.  In  all  candor,  we  are  a 
little  skeptical  of  the  Pentagon's  willingness  or 
ability  to  clean  up  Its  own  mess.  Again,  regula- 
tk)ns  have  been  on  the  books  for  years  to 
prevent  the  sort  of  thing  we  say  in  the  "pulley 
puller"  case. 

And  these  safeguards  seem  to  fail  consist- 
ently. A  recent  draft  report  prepared  by  the 
[defense  Department's  Inspector  general 
found  that  42  percent  of  the  letter  contracts 
and  unpriced  orders  reviewed  "dkJ  not  have 
documentation  in  the  contract  file  to  support 
the  use  of  an  unpriced  action  and  66  percent 
were  not  definitized  in  a  timely  manner."  The 
report  condludes  that  "these  conditions  exist- 
ed because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  acquisi- 
tkjn  planning,  administrative  convenience  and 
Insufficient  management  attention." 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  whole  host  of  Intemal  Penta- 
gon audits,  dating  back  to  1979,  have  Identi- 
fied widespread  abuses  of  unpriced  orders 
and  directed  specific  policy  chianges.  Since 
unpriced  orders  have  grown  enormously  in 
just  the  past  couple  of  years,  it's  clear  to  us 
that  these  directives  have  generally  t>een  Ig- 
nored. And  what  assurances  do  we  have  that 
new  regulations,  limitations  or  other  safe- 
guards Implemented  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  fare  any  better? 

As  a  result,  we  believe  Congress  can  and 
should  step  in.  The  most  obvious  place  to 
start  is  to  give  some  of  the  Pentagon's  exist- 
ing regulatory  safeguards  the  force  of  law. 
And  since  the  Pentagon  has  pledged  to 
reduce  the  overall  level  of  unpriced  orders, 
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there  shouki  be  no  obiection  if  Cor)gress  de- 
ckles to  codify  such  reductions. 

Accordingly,  with  the  encouragement  of 
Chairman  Dinqeu  and  the  assistance  of  his 
staff.  Congressman  Bryant  and  Sikorski 
and  I  have  drafted  the  Unpriced  Military  Con- 
tracts Reductxxi  Act  Let  me  briefly  outline  the 
major  elements  of  our  bill: 

First,  we  woukj  limit  the  percentage  of  ap- 
propriated DOD  procurement  funds  that  couM 
be  obligated  for  undefinitized  contractjal  ac- 
tk)ns  to  10  percent  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  5 
percent  in  fiscal  years  1 988  and  1 989. 

Second,  we  would  prohibit  undefinitized 
contractual  actk>ns  unless  the  contracting  offi- 
cer certifies  tfie  urgency  of  tlie  actkjn.  Sf^cific 
criteria  of  urgency,  whk:h  must  be  included  in 
the  certificate,  are  listed  in  the  bill. 

Third,  we  woukj  prohibit  progress  payrrients 
on  any  undefinitized  contractual  actk>ns  when 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  work  has  been 
completed  or  the  contract  is  more  than  180 
days  old,  whk:hever  occurs  first. 

Finally,  for  undefinitized  contractual  actrens 
entered  into  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  that  have  not  been  definitized  and  where 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  work  has  been 
done,  fijrttier  progress  payments  would  be 
prohibited  and  the  ultimate  negotiated  profit 
could  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

Again,  we  are  proposing  to  write  into  law 
some  of  the  key  regulatory  restrictions  that 
are  already  on  tfie  books  to  prevent  excessive 
use  of  unpriced  actions,  as  well  as  some  of 
ttie  recommendations  for  corrective  actx>n 
that  are  included  in  various  Pentagon  direc- 
tives and  intemal  audit  reports.  We  know  that 
our  colleagues  on  the  House  Armed  Servkses 
Committee  share  our  concerns  about  the 
enormous  growth  of  unpriced  contracts  at  the 
Pentagon  in  recent  years,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  on  this  important 
legislation. 


GHOST  OP  DUVALIER  HAUNTS 
HAITI 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  NKW  YORK 
IN  THI  HOnSB  OF  REPRESCNTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1988 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Duvaller  ap- 
pointed junta  in  Haiti  is  having  its  problems.  It 
seems  that  the  junta  can't  seem  to  kJenttfy 
and  appoint  ministers  wf>o  are  not  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  people  of  Haiti.  Oppositton  to 
the  Duvaller  junta  appointments  has  been 
based  on  the  relationship  between  the  ap- 
pointees and  the  Duvaller  regime.  American 
support  of  the  junta  and  the  resumptton  of  akl 
has  not  strengthened  the  hand  of  the  junta 
where  they  have  been  able  to  totally  ignore 
the  will  of  the  Haitian  people. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Montaigu  Can- 
tave,  and  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Odonel 
Fenerstor  resigned  on  March  17.  Both  were 
under  pressure  to  resign  due  to  their  close  as- 
sociatk}n  with  Duvaller. 

In  the  latest  shuffle,  the  Director  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Industrial  Bank  resigned  under 
pressure  2  weeks  ago.  Bank  employees  had 
demanded  tfie  ouster  of  Leonce  Thelusma  be- 
cause of  his  ties  to  the  family  of  Mtchele  Ben- 
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nett  Duvaller.  the  wife  of  "Baby  Doc"  Duvaller. 
The  Duvaller  junta,  not  wanting  to  tose  one  of 
Its  own.  then  appointed  Thelusma  as  the  new 
Commerce  Mi.-!ister.  However.  Thelusma's 
swearing-in  ceremony  was  halted  by  Com- 
merce Ministry  employees  who  objected  to 
the  appointment 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Washington  scene. 
Pierre  Sam  has  been  appointed  as  Haiti's  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  Once  again, 
the  junta  has  appointed  one  of  its  fellow  Du- 
valierists.  Mr.  Sam  senred  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  Agriculture  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  Planning  under  Jean  Claude  Duvaller.  Al- 
though the  U.S.  Embaasy  In  Port-au-Prince 
describes  Mr.  Sam's  servtoe  to  Duvaller  as 
"brief."  his  work  with  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organizatkjn  ended  in  1979.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  U.S.  Embassy  Is  issu- 
ing statements  on  the  background  of  Mr.  Sam. 
One  would  think  that  that  would  be  the  proper 
functx>n  of  ttie  appointing  authority. 

While  the  Duvaller  junta  is  working  to  keep 
Its  appointments  among  Duvaller  loyalists,  the 
military  continues  to  behave  in  the  Duvalierist 
way.  On  March  19,  1986,  government  troops 
opened  fire  on  a  crowd  in  Port-au-Prince  kill- 
ing at  least  four  people  and  wounding  at  least 
one.  The  troops  involved  were  from  the  Leop- 
ards who  were  the  elite  palace  guard  for  Du- 
valler. The  Leopards  are  commanded  by  Pros- 
per Avril.  a  member  of  the  Duvaller  junta.  This 
is  the  second  known  InckJent  of  Leopards 
shooting  and  killing  since  Duvaller  left  Haiti 
after  appointing  his  caretaker  junta.  The  other 
episode  occun-ed  on  February  26.  1986.  In 
that  incident  three  people  were  shot  and  a 
16-year-old  boy  was  killed.  The  Leopards 
appear  to  have  filled  the  shoes  of  the  Ton- 
Tons  Macoutes  who  are  actively  being  dis- 
armed by  the  junta. 

Things  are  not  going  well  in  Haiti.  Although 
the  Haitian  people  were  overjoyed  that  Duva- 
ller had  physically  left  the  country,  their  joy 
was  brief.  It  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  Duva- 
ller caretaker  junta  has  simply  taken  "Baby 
Doc's"  place  for  the  moment.  Duvaller  polteles 
and  violence  against  the  people  of  Haiti  con- 
tinue. 


EXTENDED  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN- 
SURANCE REFORM  ACT  OP 
1986 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 
IH  im  HOUSE  Of  MPRisurrATivia 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 
Mr.   PEASE.   Mr.   Speaker,   today,   I   am 
pleased  to  Introduce  the  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Reform  Act  of  1986.  I  am 
joined    today    by    my    colleagues,    Meaart. 

CUNQER,      LEVIN,      STARK,      BOEHLERT,      MS. 

Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Seiberunq,  In  calling  for  an 
overhaul  of  the  badly  flawed  Federal  Ex- 
tended Benefits  [EB]  Program. 

To  me.  It  seems  only  common  aense  that 
Congresa  should  act  now— while  official  un- 
employment levels  are  relatively  low— to  cor- 
rect the  aertooa  proWema  with  the  EB  syatem 
which  became  painfully  apparent  during  the 
last  raceaslon  and  Its  aftermath.  The  system 
we  have  now  Is  Inflexible  and  Ineffective.  Only 
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Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico  currently  are  quaHfled 
for  extended  benefits,  despite  the  fact  that 
long-term  unemptoyment  is  a  major  problem  In 
many  other  areas.  Including  parts  of  my  own 
State  of  Ohk). 

The  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation  Subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
made  a  good  start  last  year  to  overhaul  the 
EB  Program  when  my  eariier  bill,  H.R.  1072. 
was  reported  from  the  subcommittee  about  a 
year  ago.  1  think  now  we  should  take  the  op- 
portunity to  build  on  the  eariier  effort  to  create 
an  efftaient,  flexible  EB  Program  that  targets 
compensatton  to  areas  that  need  It  most  and 
is  much  more  responsive  to  wortters  and  their 

As  with  last  year's  bill,  this  bill  wouM  pro- 
vkto  between  10  and  30  weeks  of  additional 
benefits  to  wortcers  who  have  exhausted  their 
26  weeks  of  regular  unemployment  Insurance 
in  States  with  prolonged,  higher-than-average 
unemployment.  The  bill  would  qualify  States 
with  the  greatest  levels  of  unemployment  for 
the  most  weeks  of  addittonal  benefits,  and  it 
would  allow  a  State  to  choose  between  Its  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  and  Its  total  unem- 
ployment rate  (which  Includes  all  the  State's 
unemployed  rather  than  just  those  receiving 
regular  unemployment  insurance  benefits)  to 
determine  eligibility  and  benefit  levels.  The  bill 
would  also  provide  Federal  financing  for  the 
program  on  a  sliding  scale,  so  that  as  the 
State's  unemployment  rate  Increases,  so  will 
the  Federal  share  of  lu  EB  funding. 

The  new  bill  goes  beyond  the  bill  passed  by 
the  subcommittee  last  year.  It  provide*  for  a 
test  of  sub-State  triggers.  The  statewide  trig- 
gers curi'ently  used  fall  to  address  the  fact 
that  "pockets"  of  extremely  high  and  pro- 
longed unemployment  often  exist  In  States 
with  overall  unemployment  rates  that  fall 
below  the  "trigger  rate"  for  extended  compen- 
sation. Wori<ert  In  these  "pockets"  need  ex- 
tended beneflta,  even  though  the  rest  of  the 
SUte  may  not.  My  bill  would  authorize  at  least 
three  States  to  conduct  demonstrations  of  the 
sub-State  trigger  concept.  Finally,  my  bill 
would  provide  incentives  for  training,  retrain- 
ing, and  job  search  assistance. 

I  believe  this  plan  I  am  offering  today  would 
provWe  an  enlightened  systeri  which  deals 
with  the  realities  of  long-term  unemployment.  I 
am  very  much  aware  that  the  problems  of  the 
unemployed  get  much  less  attention  during  a 
time  when  the  unemployment  rates  are  rela- 
tively low.  However,  I  think  Congress  can  and 
should  deal  with  this  Issue  calmly  and 
thoughtfully  while  we  have  the  chance. 


SSI  IMPROVEMENT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1986 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirOMI lA 
IH  Tin  HOUII  OP  KIPMIEKTATIVBI 

Thursday.  March  20, 1989 


Mr,  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Mr.  FORO  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  MAtaui, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  I  am  today 
Introducing  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
Improvement  Amendments  of  1986.  This  leg- 
islation will  make  the  SSI  Program  mora  man- 
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ageable,  more  effective  and  better  able  to 
serve  the  needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  A 
major  goal  of  this  bill  Is  to  improve  the  present 
unrealistk:  standards  and  administratton  of  the 
program  that  now  impede  the  efficacy, 
access,  and  above  all  fain>esa  of  the  881  Pro- 
gram. 

On  the  12th  anniversary  of  the  881  Pro- 
gram, It  seems  appropriate  to  compare  the 
program's  performance  with  Its  original  goals 
and  expecutk}ns.  SSI  began  in  January  1074 
as  a  federally  funded  means  tested  income 
assistance  program  authorized  by  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  it  is  100  percent  fed- 
erally funded.  Its  main  objective  is  to  provMe 
basic  support  to  needy  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled indlvkluals  who  meet  nationwkle  ellgibtl- 
ity  requirements. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  watched 
the  SSI  Program  In  the  past  few  years 
become  needlessly  complex  and  rigW  and 
have  seen  negative,  unintended  conse- 
quences of  current  law  hinder  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  program.  My  bill  does  not  propose 
comprehensive  welfare  reform,  although  that 
certainly  woukl  be  a  worthy  goal.  Nor  does  It 
try  to  correct  all  of  the  Inequities  in  the  pro- 
gram. Instead,  It  takes  incremental— but  no 
less  important— steps  toward  a  fairer,  mora 
reponslve  and  more  manageat)ie  SSI  Pro- 
gram. These  are  steps  I  believe  we  must  take. 
My  legislation  contains  several  proposals  that 
lead  us  in  this  dlrectk>n. 

First,  it  would  treat  certain  income  and  re- 
sources In  a  more  equitable  fashkjn  so  that 
SSI  recipients  receive  the  benefits  that  they 
are  entitled. 

Second,  the  legisiatton  would  update  tha 
personal  needs  siiowance  for  SSI  recipients  ki 
medicakj  facilities  which  has  remained  at  S2S 
a  month  since  1874.  This  works  out  to  83 
cents  a  day.  My  modest  proposal  wouk)  In- 
crease this  amount  to  135  a  month. 

Third,  this  Wit  modlfle*  the  eliglbiltty  require- 
ments so  that  truly  desenring  indlvkluals  will 
receive  their  benefits  In  a  timely  fashk}n.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  denies  eligibility  to  aliens  for 
3  years  after  entry  into  the  United  SUtes  if  the 
aliens  are  sponsored  by  an  agency  or  organl- 
zatlon. 

Fourth,  there  are  provisions  which  make  It 
easier  for  States  to  provide  emergency  aaalat- 
ance  to  the  poorest  of  poor  In  our  country. 

Fifth,  the  legislation  would  repeal  the  penal- 
ty agalntt  a  recipient  where  the  group  iMng 
facility  falls  to  meet  relevsnt  SUte  standards 
and  It  calls  for  s  study  of  aitemstivs  methods 
of  promoting  the  establishment  of  effective 
enforcement  of  standards  m  these  facilities. 

Sixth,  this  bill  seeks  to  provWe  better  out- 
reach and  assistance  to  applloanu  and  recipi- 
ents of  SSI  benefits. 

Seventh,  there  are  provisions  to  make  tha 
program  mora  reaponaive  to  the  neada  ol 
blind  recipients. 

Lastly,  the  seotk>n  1619  work  Inoentlve  pro- 
gram for  severely  disabled  881  raolplants  who 
want  wori(  Is  made  permanent. 

Taken  together  these  proposals  will  make 
the  SSI  program  fairer  for  recipients,  easier  for 
them  to  understand,  more  responelve  to  the 
truly  needy  and  slmpllty  the  admlnlstratton  of 
the  program.  These  are  goals  which  I  bellev* 
all  of  my  colleagues  can  support.  Tha  follow- 
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ing  summary  discusses  these  proposals  in 
more  detail. 

SSI  iMPHOTDfxirT  AjtsKsioEirrs  or  1986 

TITLX  I— OnrXRAL  SSI  AMnrDMENTS  OP  1986 

Subtitle  A.  Treatment  ->}  Income  and 
ResouTVua 

Sec.  101.  Exclusion  of  interest  and  divi- 
dends from  Income. 

Provides  that  Interest  and  dividend 
Income  received  by  an  SSI  recipient  on  re- 
sources which  they  own  would  not  lie  count- 
ed as  Income  under  the  SSI  program. 

Sec.  102.  Exclusion  of  certain  temporary 
uicome  in  retrospective  accounting. 

Requires  that  temporary  non-recurring 
income  received  in  the  Initial  month  of  eligi- 
bility or  re-eligibility  by  SSI  recipients  may 
not  be  counted  more  than  once  under  the 
retrospective  accounting  process. 

Sec.  103.  Exclusion  of  vehicle  from  re- 
sources. 

Provides  that  In  determining  whether  an 
individual  or  couple  meets  the  countable  re- 
sources test,  there  shall  be  excluded  one  ve- 
hicle. 

Sec.  104.  Determination  in  living  arrange- 
ment. 

Modifies  the  assumptions  to  l>e  used  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  an  SSI  applicant 
is  receiving  In-klnd  assistance  when  living 
with  others  In  such  a  way  as  to  protect  SSI 
applicants  from  an  automatic  Vt  reduction 
in  their  initital  Federal  SSI  benefit  if  at  the 
time  of  application  they  are  living  with  a 
relatively  low  Income  household. 

Sec.  105.  Exclusion  of  certain  real  and  per- 
sonal property  from  Income. 

Provides  for  excluding  from  countable 
Income  certain  unearned  income  received  In 
the  form  of  real  or  personal  property  which 
would  not  t)e  counted  as  a  resource  In  the 
following  month. 

Sec.  106.  Modification  of  penalties  where 
assets  are  transferred  at  less  than  fair 
market  value. 

Current  law  provides  a  two  year  delay  in 
eligibility  for  SSI  l)eneflts  when  resources 
are  transferred  at  less  than  fair  market 
value  in  order  to  qualify  for  benefits.  Cur- 
rent law  would  be  modified  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  HHS  the  authority  to  waive  the 
denial  of  t>eneflts  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
avoid  undue  hardship. 

Subtitle  B.  Benefita  for  Residents  of  Medical 
Facilities 

Sec  111.  Increase  in  SSI  personal  need  al- 
lowance beiicilt  st£.ijard  for  residents  of 
medical  facilities. 

Provides  for  increasing  the  ciirrent  t25  a 
month  SSI  personal  needs  allowance  federal 
benefit  standard  for  residents  of  medical  fa- 
cilities to  (35  effective  January  1,  1987.  As 
under  present  law  in  the  case  of  increases  In 
the  regular  federal  SSI  benefit  standard, 
States  which  currently  supplement  the  $25 
federal  payment  would  be  required  to  pass- 
through  the  increase  in  the  federal  payment 
and  not  decrease  the  State  supplementary 
payment  level. 

Sec.  112.  Federal  administration  of  State 
supplementation  of  t>eneflt8  standard  for 
residents  of  medical  facilities. 

Provides  that  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration shall,  at  the  request  of  a  State,  ad- 
minister State  supplementary  payments  to 
residents  of  medical  facilities  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  the  Federal  personal  needs  allow- 
ance. 

SvbtUU  C.  Proviiioni  Related  to  EligibUtty 
Sec.  131.  Payment  of  benefits  due  to  de- 
ceased recipients. 
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Provides  for  payment  of  l>enefits  on 
behalf  of  a  deceased  recipient  to  the  ineligi- 
ble spouse  and  the  parent  of  a  disabled  or 
blind  child.  Present  law  provides  that  only 
an  eligible  spouse  may  receive  the  payment 
that  was  due  a  deceased  SSI  recipient. 

Sec.  122.  Modification  of  certain  filing  re- 
quirements. 

Provides  that  certain  disabled  SSI  appli- 
cants or  recipients  (widow/ers  who  at  age  60 
qualify  for  reduced  title  II  benefits)  will  not 
be  required  to  file  for  title  II  benefits  before 
they  reach  age  65  if  receipt  of  such  benefits 
would  disadvantage  the  individual,  i.e.  loss 
of  eligibility  for  SSI  and  possibly,  health 
services  under  Medicaid. 

Sec.  123.  Eligibility  of  members  of  a 
couple  living  apart. 

Provides  that  an  individual  and  si)ouse 
would  be  treated  as  Individuals  for  deter- 
mining eligibility  and  payments  under  SSI 
after  three  months  of  living  apart.  Current 
law  requires  that  they  be  living  apart  for  six 
months  before  they  are  treated  as  Individ- 
uals under  the  SSI  program. 

Sec.  124.  Eligibility  of  alien  for  SSI  when 
sponsor  is  an  agency  or  organization. 

Expands  the  current  law's  limitation  on 
the  eligibility  of  aliens  for  SSI.  Section  124 
would  deny  eligibility  for  SSI  to  aliens  for 
three  years  after  entry  into  the  United 
States  if  the  alien  was  sponsored  for  entry 
by  an  agency  or  organization.  Current  law 
considers  the  Income  and  resources  of  an  in- 
dividual who  sponsored  an  alien's  entry  and 
deems  the  sponsor's  Income  and  resources  to 
the  alien  but  with  allowances  for  the  alien's 
living  needs.  As  in  present  law,  the  proposal 
would  not  apply  to  those  who  t}ecome  blind 
or  disabled  after  entry,  to  refugees  or  to 
persons  granted  political  asylum. 
Subtitle  D.  Provisions  Related  to  Emergency 
Assistance 

Sec.  131.  Modification  of  interim  assist- 
ance reimbursement  program. 

Expands  the  interim  assistance  reimburse- 
ment provision  to  Include  payment  of  the 
appropriate  amount  of  retroactive  SSI 
funds  to  the  State,  when  the  State  has  pro- 
vided financial  assistance  to  SSI  recipients 
whose  SSI  lieneflts  were  terminated  or  sus- 
pended and  who  sul)sequently  are  found  eli- 
gible for  those  l>eneflts.  It  would  also  in- 
clude the  use  of  the  interim  assistance 
mechanism  when  the  recipient's  SSI  check 
has  l)een  lost  or  stolen  and  the  State  or 
local  agency  provided  emergency  assistance 
until  the  SSI  check  is  replaced  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  Current  law  only 
relates  to  assistance  provided  prior  to  re- 
ceipt of  retroactive  benefits  after  initial  ap- 
plication. 

Sec.  132.  Increased  emergency  advance 
payments  for  presumptively  eligible  individ- 
uals. 

Provides  that  emergency  advance  pay- 
ments which  can  be  paid  directly  by  a  Social 
Security  district  office  to  those  In  need  of 
Immediate  subsistence  income  be  Increased 
from  a  maximum  of  $100  to  a  maximum  of 
the  monthly  regular  SSI  l>eneflt  standard 
and,  if  any.  State  supplementary  payment. 

Subtitle  E.  Provisions  Related  to  Group 
Living  Facility  Standards 

Sec.  141.  Repeal  of  penalty  against  recipi- 
ent where  group  living  facility  fails  to  meet 
applicable  standards. 

Repeals  provision  of  present  law  that  re- 
quires that  Federal  SSI  payments  be  re- 
duced dollar-for-doUar  for  any  payments 
made  by  a  State  to  provide  medical  or  reme- 
dial care  on  behalf  of  an  SSI  recipient  who 
is  in  an  institution  that  is  not  approved  as 
meeting  relevant  State  standards. 
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Sec.  143.  Study  of  alternative  methods  of 
promoting  the  establishment  and  effective 
enforcement  of  standards  for  group  living 
facilities. 

Provision  directs  HHS  and  OAO  to  ana- 
lyze alternatives  to  current  law  and  report 
findings  by  July  1, 1987. 

Subtitle  F.  Provisions  Related  to  Outreach 
and  Notices  to  SSI  Recipients 

Sec.  151.  Notice  to  recipients  regarding 
overpayments. 

Requires  that  when  an  individual  has 
been  overpaid,  the  Secretary  must  send  the 
person  a  notice  which  contains  certain  spec- 
ified information:  the  exact  amount  of  and 
reason  for  the  overpayment;  the  months  in 
which  the  overpayment  occurred:  a  state- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  rate 
at  which,  the  overpayment  is  proposed  to  l>e 
recovered:  a  statement  of  the  Individual's 
right  to  seek  a  review  on  the  finding  that 
the  overpayment  occurred;  the  right  to  seek 
waiver  of  repayment;  and  notice  that  if 
waiver  or  a  hearing  is  sought,  payment  of 
full  benefits  will  continue  until  a  decision  is 
made. 

Sec.  152.  Extension  of  outreach  efforts. 

Requires  HHS  to  establish  and  conduct  an 
ongoing  SSI  outreach  effort  similar  to  the 
onetime  outreach  effort  provided  for  in  the 
1983  Social  Security  bill.  Under  the  1983 
legislation  which  elderly  and  disabled  social 
security  recipients  who.  because  of  their  low 
level  of  benefits,  were  notified  that  they 
may  be  eligible  for  SSI  requires  notification 
of  the  availability  of  SSI  benefits  to  poten- 
tially eligible  elderly  and  disabled  SocU  Se- 
curity beneficiaries  at  least  once  every  2 
years.  Provides  specific  authorization  for 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  contract  with  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  including  but 
not  limited  to  State  agencies  on  aging  and 
area  agencies  on  aging  for  outreach  activi- 
ties. Also  requires  HHS  to  work  with  other 
Federal,  State  and  private  agencies  to  iden- 
tify and  notify  people  potentially  eligible 
for  SSI. 

Sec.  153.  Requirement  of  increased  clarity 
and  readability  for  written  materials  to  be 
used  by  SSI  applicants  or  recipients. 

Requires  that  HHS  take  action  to  Increase 
the  clarity  and  readability  of  written  mate- 
rials to  be  used  by  SSI  applicants  or  recipi- 
ents. The  amendment  also  requires  SSA  to 
contract  with  recognized  experts  to  review 
current  and  future  notices  to  determine  if 
they  are  readily  understandable  by  the  SSI 
population,  except  to  the  extent  It  Is  deter- 
mined not  to  l>e  feasible.  The  objectives  of 
simplicity  and  readability  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  overide  concerns  for  completeness, 
accuracy,  or  legal  sufficiency. 

Subtitle  G.  Provisions  Related  to  the  Blind 

Sec.  161.  Special  notice  to  blind  SSI  recipi- 
ents. 

Requires  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
provide  SSI  recipients  who  are  blind  with 
the  option  of  receiving  special  notice  of  offi- 
cial actions  which  may  affect  their  SSI  ben- 
efit rights.  The  SSI  recipient  will  be  provid- 
ed the  option  to  receive  a  supplementary 
notice  of  any  action  by  SSA  by  telephone  or 
to  receive  the  initial  notice  by  certified 
letter.  The  Secretary  must  attempt  to  pro- 
vide all  blind  SSI  recipients  with  the  option 
to  receive  this  supplementary  notification 
within  at  least  one  year  after  the  bill  Is  en- 
acted. It  also  requires  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  feaslbUilty  of 
providing  supplementary  notification  rights 
to  other  individuals  who  may  have  difficulty 
In  reading  printed  notices.  These  Individuals 
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may  Include  the  mentally  Impaired  and  per- 
sons for  whom  English  Is  a  second  language. 

Sec.  163.  Technical  amendments  related  to 
rehabillUtlon  services  for  the  blind. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
blind  receiving  benefits  under  the  SSI  pro- 
gram would,  as  Is  now  the  case  for  disabled 
SSI  recipients,  be  allowed  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive vocational  rehabillUtlon  services 
funded  through  the  SSI  program  even  if 
there  U  an  improvement  in  their  medical 
condition  that  resulU  in  their  no  longer 
qualifying  for  SSI. 

Sec.  171.  Effective  date. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
the  provisions  of  title  I  are  effective  Octo- 
ber 1. 1986. 

TITLE  II— SSI  WORK  IMCIKTIVI  PKOVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Section  1619  work  incentive  pro- 
vision made  permanent. 

Makes  permanent  Section  1619  of  881  law, 
which  provides  special  SSI  tteneflU  and/or 
Medicaid  benefiU  for  disabled  individuals 
who  are  able  to  work  in  spite  of  the  continu- 
ation of  their  disability.  The  1984  Disability 
Amendments  extended  Section  1619 
through  June  30,  1987. 

Sec.  202.  Technical  amendmenU  to  Sec- 
tion 1619. 

Includes  allowing  recipients  to  regain  eli- 
gibility for  Section  1619  even  If  they  have 
unusual  one  time  Income  (other  than  earn- 
ings) which  makes  them  otherwise  Ineligible 
for  SSI;  and  restores  certain  needed  refer- 
ences to  the  title  XX  social  services  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  203.  Notifications  to  SSI  appllcanU 
and  reciplenU  related  to  potential  eligibility 
for  benefits  under  Section  1619. 

Mandates  that  specific  notification  proce- 
dures are  to  be  used  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  Inform  disabled  881  re- 
ciplenU of  the  potential  availability  of  spe- 
cial SSI  beneflU  and/or  Medicaid  under 
Section  1619  when  they  first  become  eligible 
for  SSI  and  again  when  their  earnings  begin 
to  exceed  $200  a  month  and  periodically 
thereafter. 

Sec.  205.  Effective  date  of  October  1,  1986. 


IMPROVEMENTS  TO  USDA  EMER- 
GENCY LIVESTOCK  FEED  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS 


HON.  RICHARD  STALUNGS 


JMI 


or  IDAHO 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRE8ENTATIVI8 

Thunday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joined 
today  by  four  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
In  introducing  legislation  that  Is  designed  to 
consolidate  and  Improve  existing  emergency 
livestock  feed  assistance  programs  adminis- 
tered t>y  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  don't  believe  I  need  to  remind  this  body  of 
the  economic  difficulties  confronting  most  If 
not  all  American  farmers  and  ranchers  today, 
but  I  must  tell  you  that  these  very  hardships 
are  being  further  compounded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  implementation  of  our 
Federal  farm  programs.  Nowhere  are  these 
contradictions  in  purpose  and  reality  more  no- 
ticeable than  in  the  Department's  emergency 
feed  assistance  programs. 

By  the  very  nature  of  their  Industry,  Mr. 
SpMker,  our  fanners  continually  face  uncer- 
tain markets,  uncertain  weather,  uncertain 
yiekls.  and  uncertain  prices,  and  yet  they  per- 
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list  year  after  year  In  producing  this  country's 
low  cost  food  and  fiber.  And  when  these  taoD- 
era  are  hit  by  successive  natural  disasters  that 
destroy  their  crops  and  threaten  their  live- 
stock, where  are  our  Federal  disaster  asatst- 
ance  programs? 

There  are  no  less  than  seven  emergency 
feed  assistance  programs  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Secretary,  but  rarely  If  ever,  are  any  of 
these  programs  utilized  with  any  effective- 
ness. To  date,  in  my  State  of  Idaho,  only  one 
program  has  been  made  svsllable  to  our  pro- 
ducers and  that  always  seems  to  be  'too  little 
too  late." 

From  all  Indications,  the  time  has  conrM  to 
revamp  and  streamline  these  hodge-podge  of 
emergency  assistance  programs  Into  one 
workable  and  cost-effective  program  that  truly 
helps  our  farmers  and  ranchers.  The  text  of 
the  bill  follows. 

H.R.  448S 

A  bill  to  consolidate  and  improve  existing 
emergency  livestock  feed  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  SecreUry  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 

Repretentativet   of  the    United   Statei    of 

America  in  Congreii  atiembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emenency 
Livestock  Feed  Assistance  Act  of  1986". 

8KC.  t.  BSTABLISHMENT  OP  FEED  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM, 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  emergen- 
cy feed  assistance  program  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  livestock  in  any 
State,  where,  because  of  flood,  drought,  fire, 
hurricane,  earthquake,  storm,  hot  weather, 
or  other  natural  disaster,  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  an  emergency  exists. 

BEC.     i.     APPLICATION     AND     DECISION-MAKING 
PROCK88. 

(a)  Rbquksts  roR  DmxMiif  ation  op  Emck- 

OEHCY.— 

(1)  All  requesU  for  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  an  emergency  exists  shall  be 
made  by  the  Governor  of  the  affected  State. 

(2)  Each  requested  shall  state  the  type 
and  extent  of  assistance  required  and  shall 
be  accompanied  by— 

(A)  a  justification  for  the  request;  and 
<B)  Information  on  the  extent  and  nature 
of  State  and  local  resources  which  have 
been  or  will  be  used  to  alleviate  the  emer- 
gency. 

(3)  A  governor  shall  make  a  request  under 
this  subsection  after  consultation  with  a 
special  State  emergency  board  which  col- 
lecu  and  compiles  data  regarding  the  emer- 
gency and  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the 
request.  The  special  board  shall  be  com- 
prised of— 

(A)  a  representative  of  the  AgHcuttural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service; 

(B)  a  representative  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service; 

(C>  a  representative  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration;  and 

(D)  a  representative  of  the  Governor. 

(b)  DmRMiWATiON  or  Emiroskcy.— 

(1)  Before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cal- 
endar day  beginning  after  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  any  request  pursuant  to  sut>sectlon 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  either— 

(A)  deny  such  request  for  a  determination 
that  an  emergency  exists;  or 

(B)  notify  the  Governor  that  the  requsst 
Is  under  consideration  and  Identify  each  as- 
sistance program  being  considered. 
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(3)  Before  the  does  of  the  twenty-fifth 
calendar  day  beginning  after  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  requsst,  ths  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  make  a  final  determination  that  an 
emergency  exists; 

(B)  determine  the  appropriate  asslstaOM 
program  or  programs  under  this  Act  to  alle- 
viate the  emergency:  and 

(C)  provide  a  Justification  of  why  other  as- 
sistanoe  programs  under  this  Act  are  Inap- 
propriate forms  of  assistance. 

HEC.  4.  CONOmONS  OP  BLIOIBIUTY. 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  aaslst«noe 
under  thU  Act  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
any  of  the  following  conditions  created  by 
the  emergency  are  present: 

( 1 )  The  eligible  farmer  or  rancher  hu  suf- 
fered at  least  s  30  percent  loss  In  feed  nor- 
mally produced  on  the  farm  for  such  farm- 
er's or  rancher's  livestock,  and  does  not 
have  sufficient  feed  that  has  adequau  nu- 
tritive value  and  Is  tulUble  for  such  farm- 
er's or  rancher's  livestock  <as  of  the  date  of 
the  Governor's  request  for  a  determination 
of  emergency  under  section  3(a)(1))  for  the 
estimated  duration  of  the  emergency, 

(2)  The  eligible  farmer  or  rancher  does 
not  have  and  Is  unable  to  obUIn  through 
normal  channels  of  trade  without  undue  fi- 
nancial hardship  sufficient  feed  that  has 
adequate  nutritive  value  and  is  luitable  for 
such  farmer's  or  rancher's  llvsstook. 

IRC. ».  ASSISTANCE. 

The  following  assistance  may  be  mads 
available  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  to 
eligible  farmers  and  ranchers: 

(1)  The  donation  of  feed  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  are  financially  unable  to  pur- 
chase feed  at  market  prices  or  to  participate 
In  any  other  program  set  forth  In  this  sub- 
section. Including  the  cost  of  transporting 
feed  to  the  affected  area, 

(3)  Reimbursement  of  not  to  exceed  ftO 
percent  of  the  cost  of  feed  purchased  by 
farmers  or  ranchers  for  their  livestock 
during  the  duration  of  the  emergency. 

(3)  The  sale  of  feed  grain  held  by  ths 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  farmers 
or  ranchers  for  their  livestock  at  a  price  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  but  does  not 
exceed  76  percent  of  the  current  basic 
county  loan  rate  for  such  feed  grain  In 
effect  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (or 
at  a  comparable  price  If  there  is  no  lueh 
current  basic  county  loan  rate). 

(4)  Hay  transportation  assistance  to  farm- 
ers or  ranchers  of  not  to  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  transporting  hay  purchased 
from  a  point  of  origin  beyond  such  fanners' 
or  ranchers'  normal  trade  area  to  the  live- 
stock, subject  to  the  following  llmllstlons: 

(A)  The  transportation  assUtance  may  not 
exceed  ISO  per  ton  of  eligible  hay  (•13.ftO  for 
silage), 

(B)  The  amount  of  eligible  hay  may  not 
exceed— 

(I)  30  pounds  per  day  per  animal  unit:  or 

(II)  the  lesser  of  the  farmer's  or  rancher's 
feed  loss  or  the  amount  of  additional  feed 
needed  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency, 

(5)  Livestock  transportation  assistance  to 
farmers  or  ranchers  of  not  to  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  transporting  livestonk 
to  and  from  available  gracing  locations,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  limitations: 

(A)  Transportation  assistance  may  not 
exceed  124  per  head  of  eligible  livestock. 

(B)  TransporUtlon  assistance  may  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  the  farmer's  or  ranch- 
er's feed  loss  or  the  amount  of  additional 
feed  needed  for  the  duration  of  ths  eme^ 
gency. 
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(8)  The  donation  of  feed  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  with  respect  to 
llvestocic  which  is  stranded  and  unidentified 
as  to  its  owner,  including  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting feed  to  the  affected  area. 

SBC  L  COMMODITY  CREOIT  CORPORATION. 

The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  this  Act 
through  use  of  the  funds,  facilities,  and  au- 
thorities of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
Uon. 

8BC  7.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  this  Act. 

8KC  S.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "eligible  farmer  or  rancher" 
means— 

(A)  any  established  farmer  or  rancher 
who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States:  or 

(B)  any  farm  cooperative,  private  domestic 
corporation,  partnership,  or  Joint  operation 
In  which  a  majority  Interest  is  held  by  mem- 
bers, stockholders,  or  partners  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  if  such  coopera- 
tive, corporation,  partnership,  or  Joint  oper- 
ation is  engaged  primarily  in  farming  or 
ranching.  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  operation,  a 
majority  interest  must  be  held  by  individ- 
uals who  are  related  by  blood  or  marriage, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  any  State. 

(3)  The  term  "livestock"  means  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  rouitry,  horses,  or 
mules. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary  '  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(5)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam. 

SEC.  t.  PENALTIES. 

(a)  Crvn.  Pdialtt.— Any  farmer  or  ranch- 
er who  disposes  of  any  feed  made  avaUable 
to  such  farmer  or  rancher  under  this  Act 
other  than  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  equal  to 
the  marliet  value  of  the  feed  involved,  to  be 
recovered  by  the  Secretary  In  a  clvU  suit 
brought  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  Crikihal  Pdialty.— Any  farmer  or 
rancher  who  disposes  of  any  feed  made 
available  to  such  farmer  or  rancher  under 
this  Act  other  than  as  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

SEC  10.  REPEALER. 

Section  1105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1977  Is  repealed. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  HOUSE  RES- 
OLUTIONS IN  OPPOSITION  TO 
ADMINISTRATION  BUDGET 

PROPOSAI£  ON  REA  AND  FED- 
ERAL POWER  AGENCIES 


UMI 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

a  THK  Hotrsi  or  rkprisentattvis 

Thursday.  March  20, 1986 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  Introduce  with  my  col- 
league from  Kansas,  Congressman  Bob  Whit- 
taker,  two  resolutions  which  express  the 
House  of  Representatives'  opposition  to  the 
admintstration's  proposals  to  phase  down  and 
•eil  off  the  Rural  Electriftcation  Administration 
and  to  "privatize"  five  Federal  power  agen- 
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cies— Bonneville,  Western  Area,  Southwest- 
em,  Souttieastem.  and  Alaska. 

The  administratk>n  is  renewing  its  alt-out 
attack  on  the  rural  electrificatkjn  and  Federal 
power  marketing  programs  The  President's 
fiscal  year  1987  budget,  coupied  with  legisla- 
tion being  prepared  by  the  administratkjn, 
poses  the  most  serious  threat  ever  erxxxjn- 
tered  by  the  rural  electric  and  public  power 
systems  in  the  Nation. 

REA:  Last  year,  Senators  CXM.E,  IXimenici. 
and  Abonor  announced  an  agreement  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB). 
This  agreement  provided  that  the  Rural  Elec- 
trificatron  Administration  (REA)  would  not  be 
phased  out  and  that  restrictive  lending  criteria 
and  Increased  interest  rates  would  not  be  Im- 
posed on  REA  loans.  Despite  that  commit- 
ment only  10  months  ago,  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1987  budget  proposes  to  eliminate 
all  REA  lending  programs  by  1990,  to  reduce 
fiscal  year  1987  REA  loans  by  40  percent  and 
REA  guarantees  by  72  percent,  to  increase 
the  REA  interest  rates  to  above  the  Govern- 
ment's cost  of  money,  to  add  user  fees  to  all 
new  loans,  to  prohibit  REA  loans  for  new 
transmission  and  generation,  to  sell  off  the 
assets  of  REA's  revolving  fund  and  to  rescind 
ttie  $100  million  reimoursement  already  pro- 
vkjed  to  ttie  REA  revolving  fund  during  fiscal 
year  1986.  These  draconian  proposals  leave 
no  doubt  that  tfie  administration's  pledge  to 
Senators  Dole,  Domenici,  and  Abdnor  has 
been  ignored. 

Federal  Power  Agencies:  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  to  sell  the  five  power 
marketing  aammisirations  to  private  parties. 
These  agencies— Bonneville,  Western,  South- 
western, Southeastern,  and  Alaska— sell 
power  from  Federal  dams  at  cost  to  nearly 
1,100  publk:  power  systems  and  cooperatives 
in  34  States  which  serve  some  60  million  cus- 
tomers. A  sale  of  tfie  Federal  power  agencies 
wot  Id  constitute  a  lucrative  giveaway  to  pri- 
vate investors  and  a  terrible  penalty  to  rural 
and  public  power  consumers. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  penalize  millions  of 
public  power  and  mral  electric  consumers  by 
driving  up  utility  rates  by  selling  off  the  power 
administrations  and  crippling  the  rural  electric, 
and  telephone  cooperative  systems. 

The  texts  of  the  resolutions  follow: 
RasoLnnoN  on  REA 

Whereas  rural  electric  systems  are  con- 
sumer-owned utUities  established  to  provide 
electric  service  to  rural  America,  and  most 
are  consumer  cooperatives  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  people  they  serve. 

Whereas  r\iral  electric  systems  serve 
about  lO.S  million  farms,  homes,  schools, 
churches.  Irrigation  systems,  commercial  en- 
terprises and  other  establishments  in  2,600 
of  the  3,141  counties  or  county-type  areas  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands, 

Whereas  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion borrowers  have  helped  start  and 
expand  more  than  30,500  new  commercial, 
industrial  and  community  facility  projects 
which  have  produced  nearly  a  million  new 
Jobs, 

Whereas  the  Administration  agreed  last 
year  that  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration would  not  be  phased  out  and  that  re- 
strictive lending  criteria  and  Increased  inter- 
est rates  would  not  be  imposed  on  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  loans,  and 
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Whereas  the  Administration's  Fiscal  Tear 
1987  budget  also  proposes  to  reduce  Fiscal 
Year  1987  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion loans  by  40  percent  and  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  guarantees  by  72  per- 
cent to  increase  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  interest  rate  to  atwve  the 
Government's  cost  of  money,  to  add  user 
fees  to  all  new  loans,  to  prohibit  Rural  ESec- 
trification  Administration  loans  for  new 
transmission  and  generation,  to  sell  off  the 
assets  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration's revolving  fund,  and  to  rescind  the 
$100  million  reimbursement  already  provid- 
ed to  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion revolving  fund  during  Fiscal  Year  IB86: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives- 
CD  opposes  the  elimination  of  the  Rural 
Electrification    Administration    loan    pro- 
grams and  restrictive  lending  criteria;  and 

(2)  will  work  to  preserve  them  in  order 
that  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  can  ad- 
quately  serve  their  member-consumers. 

Resolution  on  Federal  Power  Agencies 

Whereas  energy  generated  at  the  1.10  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  facilities  is  purchased  by 
more  than  1.000  consumer-owned  utilities  in 
34  sUtes, 

Whereas  some  275,000  businesses  and  in- 
dustries which  employ  3  mUllon  people  and 
contribute  $240  billion  per  year  to  the  na- 
tion's economy  are  served  by  these  con- 
sumer-owned utilities. 

Whereas  1.3  million  farms  In  the  United 
SUtes  are  served  by  electric  cooperatives 
supplied  by  Federal  power. 

Whereas  all  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  and  the  Federal  Investment  in  hydro- 
power  are  being  systematically  repaid  to  the 
United  States  Treasury,  with  interest,  by 
Federal  power  customers,  and  power  reve- 
nues also  contribute  significantly  to  the  re- 
payment of  irrigation  costs,  salinity  control 
and  certain  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  pro- 
grams. 

Whereas  current  Federal  power  policies 
encourage  diversity  and  competition  in  the 
electric  industry  by  supplying  local,  con- 
sumer-owned utilities  with  power  at  rates 
that  reflect  the  cost  of  production,  and 

Whereas  the  sale,  transfer  or  other  dispo- 
sition of  the  power  marketing  administra- 
tions, or  a  change  In  the  current  repayment 
schedule  would: 

(1)  threaten  consumer-owned  utilities  and 
their  customers  with  uncertainty  of  supply 
and  significantly  higher  power  rates, 

(2;  erode  the  present  pattern  of  pluralism 
in  the  nation's  electric  utility  systems, 

(3)  Jeopardize  the  economic  vitality  of  cer- 
tain cities,  states,  and  regions  of  the  country 
by  increasing  electric  costs  for  consumers, 

(4)  further  depress  economic  conditions  In 
rural  areas  and  farm  communities, 

(5)  renege  on  existing  repayment  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  Feder- 
al power  users,  and 

(6)  eliminate  a  reliable,  long-term  source 
of  revenue  for  the  United  States  Treasury: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolvtd,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 

(1)  supports  continued  Federal  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  power  marketing  agen- 
cies; 

(3)  opposes  their  sale;  and 

(3)  supports  the  continuation  of  existing 
Federal  power  marketing  policies. 
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HONORING  THE 
MUTUAL  TAXI 
NEW  YORK 


LEAGUE 
OWNERS 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  NSW  YORK 
III  Tin  HOUSI  OF  RIPRISENTATIVKI 

Thursday,  March  20.  1986 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  commend  and  congratulate  the  League  of 
Mutual  Taxi  Owners  on  the  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary,  whteh  will  be  celebrated  on 
March  22.  1986. 

The  American  entrepreneurial  spirit  is  altve 
every  day  In  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  drive  our  Nation's  taxi  cabs.  For  the  last 
half  century  In  New  Yort<  City,  these  hard- 
working Americans  have  had  a  friend  to  turn 
to  when  they  needed  a  head  start.  The 
League  of  Mutual  Taxi  Owners  [LOMTO] 
began  as  a  credit  union  organized  to  help 
people  purchase  taxi  medallions  so  that  they 
couW  start  their  own  businesses.  In  five  dec- 
ades, it  has  grown  from  a  small  operation  to  a 
multi-mlllton-dollar  financial  institution  that  aids 
prospective  drivers  from  every  ethnic  back- 
ground and  from  all  over  the  wortd.  Its  funding 
is  generated  solely  from  the  retired  drivers  of 
this  fine  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  In  informing 
you  of  the  outstanding  contribution  the 
League  of  Mutual  Taxi  Owners  has  made  to 
New  Yorit  City  and  Its  citizens.  In  providing 
thousands  of  people  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
independent  wori(.  LOTMO  has  helped  them 
tiuly  achieve  the  American  dream. 

The  League  of  Mutual  Taxi  Owners  repre- 
sents 5,000  Independent  owner/operators  in 
New  Yori*.  Four  hundred  of  these  dedteated 
members  will  proudly  attend  a  special  dinner 
this  Saturday,  March  22,  1986.  I  would  partteu- 
larly  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate 
the  LOTMO's  fine  officers,  including  Al  Zeff, 
president;  Manfln  Gold,  vice  presWent;  and 
Phil  Pollack,  manager  and  treasurer.  The  com- 
mitment of  these  men,  the  other  officers,  and 
the  entire  membership,  has  certainly  made 
New  Yori(  a  better  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  now  on  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repreaentatives 
to  join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  League 
of  Mutual  Taxi  Owners  for  Its  fine  wort<  on  the 
occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary. 
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OP    Officer   of   the   Year   on   three   occaatons. 

OP  Throughout  his  life  as  a  merchant  marine,  fire- 
man, and  police  officer,  Cari  has  unaelflah- 
lessly  dedicated  himself  to  the  well-being  of 
his  community  and  to  his  country.  He  Is  a  man 
highly  respected  by  his  peers  whose  presence 
on  the  police  force  will  be  missed  by  all.  I 
hope  you  will  join  me  in  congratulating  Cari 
Splnale  for  his  ouUtandIng  service  to  Oroville. 
and  in  expressing  best  wishes  for  his  retire- 
ment. 


UNIVERSITY        OP SOUTHERN 

CALIPORNIA  CONPERENCE  OP- 
POSES AID  TO  CONTRAS 

HON.  MeTlEVINE 

or  CALirORNIA 
IK  THl  house  or  RZPRISEirTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20, 1986 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARL  8PINALE 

HON.  GEnTcHAPPIE 

opcAuroamA 
HI  THI  HOUSI  or  RXPRISnfTATTVIS 

Thursday,  March  20, 1986 
Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  a  constitu- 
ent from  my  district.  Mr.  Cari  Spinale.  who  Is 
being  honored  at  a  apedal  retirement  ceremo- 
ny on  March  22  for  his  35  year*  on  the  Oro- 
vUle  PoUce  Force. 

To  the  townspeople  of  Oroville.  Cari  has 
baoome  a  local  celebrity  because  of  hts 
friendly  manner  and  abHIty  to  relate  to  the 
downtrodden.  He  has  received  many  awards 
for  hia  community  service,  including  Oroville's 
Pottoe  Officer  of  the  Year  In  1983  and  Peace 


Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  now  engaged  in  an  Important  debate  on 
akj  to  the  Contras.  All  of  us  have  heard  vocif- 
erously from  the  American  public. 

I  wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
statement  released  by  the  partteipants  of  a 
conference,  called  "The  United  States  and 
Centi-al  America;  A  FIve-Year  Assessment," 
held  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  statement  says,  in  part, 
"The  undersigned  professors  and  specialists 
strongly  oppose  this  aid  and  the  administra- 
tion's emphasis  on  military  solutions  to  tt>e 
crisis  in  Centi-al  America  ...  We  encourage 
ttie  U.S.  Government  to  respond  to  the  strong 
desire  for  peace  In  Central  America  and  to 
promote  efforts  toward  a  negotiatid  rather 
than  a  military  solution  to  the  conflicts  In  the 
regkjn." 

This  statement  makes  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  debate  on  this  Issue,  and  I  want 
to  include  it  here  for  the  Record. 

Thank  you. 
Thi  Unitxd  Statu  ams  ComiAi.  AioaicA:  A 
Pivk-Ybak  AsssssimT 
The  President  has  announced  that  he  li 
seeklna  $100  million  In  military  and  non- 
mllltary  aid  to  the  contras  fighting  the  San- 
dinistas in  Nicaragua.  The  undersigned  pro- 
fessors and  speclallaU  itrong ly  oppose  thU 
aid  and  the  Administration's  emphasis  on 
military  solutions  to  the  crisis  in  Central 
America.  We  have  recently  participated  In  a 
conference  on  The  United  SUtes  and  Cen- 
tral America:  A  Five- Year  Asaeasment  held 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Calliomla 
February  30-22.  1986,  which  brought  to- 
gether participants  from  Central  America, 
Mexico  and  the  United  SUtes,  and  Europe. 
WhUe  a  diversity  of  opinions  wu  expressed, 
there  was  universal  concern  regarding  the 
present  direction  and  future  ImpUcatlons  of 
U.8.  policy  in  Central  America,  both  for  the 
region  and  for  the  United  SUtes.  Some  of 
the  polnU  of  general  agreement  wen  the 

followlnr 

1.  In  both  m  Salvador  and  Niearafua.  the 
'Wnlnistratlon  appears  to  be  seeking  a  mill- 
tarylMutlon,  which  In  the  context  of  a  mili- 
tary Impssiff  In  El  Salvador  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  contra  forces  In  Nicaragua,  as 
weU  as  the  unwillingness  of  the  U.S.  public 
and  Congress  to  support  direct  military 
Intervention,  translates  into  a  long-Urm 
poUcy  of  low-Intensity  warfare.  Such  a 
poUey  has  limited  visibility  In  the  United 
SUtes,   but  is  extremely  costly  for  the 
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people  of  Central  America  In  terms  of  Ices 
of  Ufe  and  human  suffering,  as  well  u  the 
destruction  of  economic  Infrastruoture,  at* 
gravatlng  conditions  of  poverty  and  maUnc 
more  difficult  the  eventual  task  of  eoonomie 
reconstruction.  It  has  also  been  widely  reo- 
ognlsed  that  neither  a  military  victory  by 
the  Salvadoran  armed  forces  nor  the  mili- 
tary defeat  of  the  Sandinistas  by  the  oon- 
traa  is  likely,  even  In  the  long  run.  Military 
aid  to  the  oontraa  can  only  prolong  the 
agony  of  the  people  of  Nloaracua.  and  we 
strongly  oppose  such  aid. 

2.  The  Administration's  search  for  a  mUl* 
tary  solution  has  narrowed  the  debate  and 
structured  the  agenda  to  exclude  negotia- 
tions. The  failure  of  the  strategy  of  low  In- 
tensity warfare  to  result  In  military  victory 
will  thus  increase  the  likelihood  of  a  direct 
U.8.  Invasion.  The  llmiutlons  of  options 
follow  In  turn  from  a  long-Urm  assumption 
of  U.8.  policy:  the  need  to  maintain  U  J.  he- 
gemony with  respect  to  Latin  America  and 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  nations  of 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  Caribbe- 
an, an  assumption  which  confllcu  with  the 
principle  of  self-deUrmlnatlon  of  nations,  to 
which  the  United  SUtes  subscribes. 

8.  The  conduct  of  U.S.  policy  In  Central 
America  has  been  accompanied  by  violations 
of  InUmatlonal  law  u  well  as  domestic  Uw. 
These  violations,  such  as  the  mining  of  Ni- 
caragua's harbors  by  the  CIA,  erode  the 
legal  and  moral  position  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  threaten  to  Isolate  It  among  the 
community  of  nations,  It  can  also  be  argued 
that  U.S.  actions  are  undermining  constitu- 
tional procedures  and  democratic  processes 
within  the  United  SUtes  ttaelf.  Examples 
are  presidential  circumvention  of  congres- 
sional debate  through  the  misuse  of  spedal 
funding  authority,  the  administration's  fail- 
ure to  provide  congrew  with  adequate  Infor- 
mation regarding  lu  actions  In  Central 
America,  and  similar  procedures. 

4,  We  encouraie  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
emment  to  respond  to  the  strong  desire  for 
peace  In  Central  America  and  to  promoU  ef- 
forU  toward  a  negotiated  rather  than  a  mili- 
tary solution  to  the  conflicts  In  the  region. 
In  January  of  this  year,  the  eight  nations  of 
Latin  America  constituting  the  Contadora 
group  and  the  Support  group  signed  a  docu- 
ment In  Caraballeda.  Venesuela  calling  for 
the  resumption  of  bUaUral  talks  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Nicaragua,  an  end  to 
foreign  aid  for  Irregular  forces  and  insur- 
gent groups  in  Central  America,  and  a  re- 
sumption of  the  Contadora  peace  talks.  Sub- 
sequently the  CarabaUeda  document  waa 
endorsed  by  the  five  Central  American 
oountrtea.  Genuine  U.S.  support  for  these 
and  other  efforts  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries would  constltuU  a  sUnlfloant  step 
toward  peace  In  the  region. 

6.  In  the  long  run,  the  changing  reallUsa 
of  Central  America  and  of  Latin  America  In 
general  wUl  require  a  creaUve  rethinking  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  region,  one  which 
goes  beyond  the  narrow  InUrpreUtloc  of 
options  In  urms  of  hegemony  or  withdraw- 
al. Such  a  reassessment  should  by  based  on 
reooinlUon  that  the  legltlmau  security  con- 
cerns of  the  United  SUtes  are  compatible 
with  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  L*tln 
American  nations  and  that  the  InUresU  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  other  nations  of 
the  hemisphere  can  be  best  advanced 
through  mutual  understanding  and  ooopera- 
Uon  rather  than  through  a  policy  of  oon- 
fronUUon.  ^  _    .^ 

This  document  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
foUowlnf: 
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WUllam  Bollinger.  Director,  Interameri- 
cmn  Reaemrcb  Center,  Loe  Angeles. 

E.  Brsdford  Bums,  History.  University  of 
C»lifoml&.  Ii06  Angeles. 

BfichAel  Conroy,  Econom'-s.  University  of 
Texas.  Austin. 

Norma  Chinchilla.  Sociology  and 
Women's  Studies,  California  State  Universi- 
ty, Long  Beach. 

Margaret  Crahan.  iMce  Professor,  Occi- 
dental College,  Los  Angeles. 

Paul  Esplnosa,  Director,  Office  of  Hispan- 
ic Affairs,  KPBS-TV,  San  Diego. 

Nora  Hamilton,  Polticlal  Science,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Timothy  Harding,  Latin  American  Stud- 
ies, California  State  University.  Los  Angeles. 

MUton  JamaU,  Political  Science  and  Eco- 
nomics. Texas  Lutheran  CoUege.  Sequin. 

Jane  Jaquette,  Political  Science,  Occiden- 
tal CoUege,  Los  Angeles. 

Kenneth  Sharpe.  Political  Science, 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pennysl- 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 


HON.  JIM  CHAPMAN 

OPTKXAS 
nt  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

m.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the 
difficult  times  that  our  Nation's  farmers  are 
facing,  I  thinl(  tt  is  more  than  appropriate  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  recognizing  the  impor- 
tarx^e  of  the  American  agriculture  irxiustry  to 
the  surviva'  of  our  Nation. 

Most  Americans  think  of  themselves  as 
living  in  an  urban  society  arxi  holding  city  jobs. 
We  don't  often  equate  ttie  terms  'farmer  and 
agriculture "  with  businessman  and  industry. 
Instead  these  terms  conjure  up  pictures  of 
smiling  pioneers  tilling  the  soil  arxj  merrily 
miking  cows.  But  the  fact  is  agriculture  is  this 
country's  largest  industry  and  its  largest  em- 
ptoyer.  It  is  our  most  productive  Industry  and  it 
Is  the  cornerstone  on  which  ttie  natiortal  econ- 
omy rests.  Without  a  doubt,  agriculture  is  tf>e 
key  to  this  Nation's  survival— as  well  as  that 
of  many  other  countries. 

Every  time  we  sit  down  to  break  bread  with 
our  k>ved  ones,  or  meet  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors for  coffee;  everytime  we  put  a  shirt  on 
our  backs  arxJ  si^p  our  tired  feet  Into  a  conv 
fortabie  pair  of  shoes;  everytime  we  open  a 
favorite  book  to  read  to  our  chiMren,  we  are 
sharing  in  the  wealth  of  this  Important  and 
productive  industry.  Agriculture  touches  nearly 
every  element  of  our  lives  and  it  produces  the 
one  essential  of  life  that  we  cannot  live  with- 
out 

Given  this  very  basic  fact  I  believe  tfiat  all 
Americans  wouM  be  well  served  if  they  were 
given  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  role  tfiat 
agriculture  plays  In  their  lives  and  the  many 
direct  and  indirect  ways  It  affects  their  well- 
being.  Today,  March  20,  has  been  chosen  as 
the  day  that  we  as  a  nation  can  join  together 
to  learn  more  about  this  vital  Industry.  Cele- 
bratkxis  and  seminars  are  being  hekj  In  hurv 
dreds  of  communities  across  the  Nation;  from 
Oregon  to  New  York;  from  North  Dakota  to 
Louisiana.  These  festivities  and  educational 
programs  are  aimed  at  sharing  knowledge 
about  the  many  facets  of  agriculture  produc- 
tion and  at  honoring  the  millions  of  men  and 
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women  wtx)  have  contributed  so  much  to  this 
great  Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Natxxial  Agriculture  Day  may 
tie  just  a  small  step  toward  promoting  better 
urxierstanding  between  our  rural  arxj  urban 
communities.  But  with  ttxs  understanding  can 
come  the  compassion  and  support  to  help 
each  other  through  tough  economk;  times. 
America's  farmers  need  our  support  now. 
Farmers  are  the  heart  of  America. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  EVEN 
START— EFFECTIVE  SCHOOLS 
ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PKIfHSTLVAinA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleague  on  ttie  Education 
arxJ  Labor  Committee,  Chairman  Hawkins,  in 
introducing  the  Even  Start- Effective  Schools 
Act.  This  bipartisan  package  contains  two  pro- 
grams ttiat  hokj  great  promise  for  educational 
improvement. 

The  last  few  years  have  t>een  difficult  ones 
for  me.  As  a  member  of  tfie  Educatun  and 
Labor  Committee  I  am  aware  of  the  serious 
problems  of  illiteracy,  school  dropouts,  and 
other  educational  failings  whk:h  threaten  tf>e 
strength  of  our  Natkjn.  As  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
need  to  restrain  Federal  spending  In  all  areas 
so  as  to  reduce  tfie  deficit.  The  educatkinal 
problems  of  the  Natk>n  are  not  going  to  wait 
for  a  t>alanced  txjdget  so  we  must  try  to  do 
more  with  the  funds  already  available. 

I  wouki  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  de- 
scribe this  piece  of  legisiatk>n  whk:h  I  original- 
ly proposed  as  H.R.  2535,  the  Even  Start  Act 
A  recent  study  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tk)n,  "What  Works,"  stated  that  it  is  critk»l  for 
parents  to  engage  in  reading  activities  with 
their  children.  However,  this  advrce  is  just  arv 
ottier  reminder  of  failure  to  the  millkjns  of  par- 
ents who  cannot  read.  The  Even  Start  Pro- 
gram would  directly  attack  this  cycle  of  illiter- 
acy by  bringing  parents  and  children  togettier 
to  learn. 

The  goal  of  the  Even  Start  Act  is  to  help 
parents  leam  bask:  literacy  skills  while  at  the 
same  time  assisting  them  to  become  partners 
in  ttie  early  educatKin  of  their  children.  More 
specifically,  adult  basic  educatk>n  woukj  coop- 
erate with  chapter  1  remedial  education  pro- 
grams and  Head  Start  to  develop  innovative 
approacties  to  working  with  adults  and  chil- 
dren. The  first  goal  of  the  program  would  be 
the  training  of  adults  in  t>ask:  literacy  skills. 
Once  this  goal  was  attained,  instruction  Involv- 
ing tt>e  parent  working  directly  with  the  child 
would  take  place.  To  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram adults  would  have  to  be  eligible  for  par- 
tk:ipatx>n  In  an  ABE  Program  and  have  a  child 
aged  3  to  7. 

This  bill  does  not  propose  a  specifk:  struc- 
ture for  how  these  servrces  would  be  deliv- 
ered. Instead  applk:ants  are  encouraged  to 
design  innovative  and  educatkinally  sound 
proposals  to  attain  the  goals  specified  in  the 
act.  Proposals  woukJ  be  chosen  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  by  a  review  panel  appointed  by  the 
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Secretary  representing  both  rural  and  urban 
settings. 

The  value  of  a  small  program  such  as  this 
Is  Its  ability  to  demorwtrate  new  ways  of 
achieving  successful  results.  The  evaluation 
and  disseminatran  requirements  in  ttie  iy^\ 
ensure  that  we  will  know  what  was  done,  with 
what  effects,  and  ttien  be  atile  to  share  this 
knowledge  through  established  disseminatkxi 
mechanisms. 

Head  Start  chapter  1  and  ABE  have  all 
been  successful  programs  in  ttieir  own  right 
The  Even  Start  Program  attempts  to  buiW 
from  their  efforts  to  make  even  greater  gains 
in  the  educatkm  of  both  adults  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Both  ttie  even  start  arxJ  effective  schools 
programs  would  be  funded  by  already  existing 
authorizatx>ns;  S2  millkin  from  chapter  2  and 
S1  millkjn  from  adult  educatk>n  wouk)  support 
even  start  demonstration  projects.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  solve  the  illiteracy  proolem 
but  it  is  a  start  and  moves  the  field  into  an 
area  with  enormous  potential.  It  is  my  hope 
ttiat  as  the  economy  improves  we  will  be  able 
to  build  a  natkKial  program  on  the  success  of 
ttiese  models. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  BAY  OF  PIGS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCALXPORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  with  a  dual  purpose.  First,  I  feel  that 
it  is  necessary  to  warn  my  colleagues  in  this 
great  body  of  the  importance  of  Thursday's 
vote  on  the  PreskJent's  request  for  akj  to  the 
Contras.  The  fate  of  ttie  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tk>n  540  Is  truly  in  the  hands  of  those  Mem- 
bers wtK)  are  undecided  atx>ut  how  to  deal 
with  ttie  Sandinistas.  To  those  Members  I 
vyouM  like  to  point  out  that  we  are  dealing 
with  Communists,  wtio  view  negotiations 
solely  as  another  optk>n  to  be  used  to  their 
advantage.  This  is  exactly  why  negotiatk>ns 
without  military  pressure  as  a  backup  will  only 
lead  Nk:aragua  furttier  down  the  road  to  totali- 
tarianism. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  a  similar  situatkjn  some  25  years 
ago  in  which  there  were  serious  doubts  about 
Cuba's  drift  toward  communism.  Today's 
doubts  atxxjt  America's  commitment  to  de- 
lending  democracy  in  tfie  hemisptiere  are  a 
direct  result  of  America's  self-doubts  and  ttie 
resultant  abandonment  of  1,500  Cuban  patri- 
ots. 

Voting  down  aid  to  Nk:aragua's  freedom 
fighters  now  will  be  unequivocably  a  "Con- 
gresswnal  Bay  of  Pigs"  for  whk:h  Congress- 
men must  tie  held  accountable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  RECORD, 
"Nicaragua— The  Lessons  of  History,"  an  arti- 
cle by  Phil  NicolakJes.  His  artrcle  is  a  well-ar- 
ticulated approach  from  a  historical  perspec- 
tive about  the  importance  of  passing  the 
President's  request  for  ak)  to  the  Contras: 


NicAXAonA— Trk  LnsoRS  or  History 
(By  Phil  Nicolaides) 

BAT  OP  PIGS  RCPRISK 

If  the  United  SUtes  now  pulls  the  plug  on 
the  Contras  It  will  tie  a  repeat  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs— in  agonizing  slow  motion.  Twenty  five 
years  ago  we  turned  our  l)ack  on  1,500 
Cuban  patriots  we  had  armed,  tj-ained.  and 
promised  to  support  in  a  bid  to  free  their 
country  from  the  scourge  of  communist  op- 
pression. This  time  we  wiU  be  turning  our 
t>ack  on  some  20,000  Nicaraguans— after 
stringing  them  along  for  almost  five  years. 
Such  a  contemptible  and  cowardly  betrayal 
will  weigh  heavily  on  our  national  con- 
science. But  that  is  not  all.  We  should  not 
be  too  surprised  to  find  that  never  again 
will  any  Latin  people  rise  up  against  com- 
munism, putting  their  trust  in  American 
promises. 

Liberals  love  to  flagellate  the  U.S.  for  the 
shabby  way  we  have  sometimes  treated  our 
Latin  neighbors  in  the  past.  Yet  the  worst 
we  ever  did  in  the  much-maligned  era  of 
"gunlwai  diplomacy  "  pales  by  comparison 
to  the  monstrous  crime  they  urge  us  to 
commit  against  the  Nicaraguan  people 
today. 

LET  mCARAOUA  BE  HICAHACUA 

Five  years  ago  we  lit  candles  and  held 
meetings  protesting  the  brutal  Soviet-in- 
spired repression  of  Solidarity  in  Poland. 
The  USIA  hastily  produced  a  television  spe- 
cial, "Let  Poland  Be  Poland, "  deploring  the 
situation.  We  Imposed  a  few  economic  sanc- 
tions. There  was  not  much  more  we  could 
do,  everybody  seemed  to  agree.  Poland, 
after  all,  was  a  key  member  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  clearly 
in  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence.  Thou- 
sands of  Soviet  troops  were  already  sU- 
tioned  on  Polish  soil  and  tens  of  thousands 
were  poised  on  its  Eastern  border. 

But  Nicaragua  is  in  our  "sphere  of  influ- 
ence"—it  is  right  on  your  doorstep.  A  large, 
highly-motivated  guerrilla  force  has  been 
fighting  the  communist  regime  there  for 
several  years.  As  in  Poland,  the  church  is  a 
rallying  point  for  massive  popular  opposi- 
tion. This  time  we  can  do  more  than  light 
candles,  wear  ribbons,  and  wring  our  hands. 
This  time  we  are  not  limited  to  chanting 
"Let  Nicaragua  Be  Nicaragua. "  This  time  we 
are  in  a  position  to  make  it  happen  by 
giving  the  freedom  fighters— fighting  our 
battle  as  well  as  theirs— the  means  to  win. 

If  we  fall  to  selsie  this  golden  opportunity 
to  win  a  struggle  so  close  to  our  borders,  so 
vital  to  our  own  security,  and  so  important 
to  the  cause  of  democracy,  the  message  will 
go  forth  to  friend  and  foe  alike  that  we  are 
neither  dependable  nor  formidable  and  that 
all  our  talk  of  standing  up  for  the  cause  of 
liberty  is  only  hollow  cant. 

THE  mOH  COST  OP  SELF  DELt78IOIf 

Weakness  and  irresolution  in  the  face  of 
aggression,  naive  faith  In  "talks  and  agree- 
ments"—such  behavior  deepens  the  con- 
tempt and  sharpens  the  appetite  of  predato- 
ry tyrants.  Just  before  Hitler  moved  Into 
Czechoslovakia's  Sudetenland,  Czech  Presi- 
dent Edward  Benes  went  on  the  radio:  "I 
firmly  believe,"  he  said,  "that  nothing  other 
than  moral  force :  good  will,  and  mutual 
trust  will  be  needed"  to  resolve  the  disputed 
Issues  with  Hitler's  Reich.  American  corre- 
spondent William  L.  Shlrer,  M)paUed  at  this 
naivete,  wanted  to  warn  BeneS  that  he  was 
"dealing  with  gangsters."  Britain's  Neville 
Chamberlain  was  equally  gullible:  "I  got  the 
Impression."  he  wrote  his  sister,  "that  here 
was  a  man  [Hitler]  that  could  be  reUed 
upon  when  he  had  given  his  word." 
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President  Roosevelt,  grumbled  to  Ickes 
that  Chamberlain's  policies  amount«d  to 
"peace  at  any  price  "  and  predicted  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  would  abandon  the  Czechs 
and  then  try  to  "wash  the  blood  from  their 
Judas  Iscariot  hands."  I  guess  that  remark- 
suggesting  that  a  politician's  motives  might 
be  less  than  pure  and  his  character  less 
than  courageous— would  qualify  FDR  as  a 
"McCarthyite"  before  his  time. 

The  British  and  French  leaders  who  dealt 
with  Hitler  were  sure  they  had  impressed 
him  with  their  reasonableness  and  modera- 
tion. Chamlierlain  even  fancied  he  had  cre- 
ated a  climate  of  "confidence."  In  fact. 
Hitler  had  learned  something  very  differ- 
ent: "He  had  discovered,"  as  John  Toland 
puts  it,  "how  far  a  resolute  laan,  unafraid  of 
using  force,  could  go  against  adversaries  ter- 
rified of  another  world  war. " 

Western  concessions  far  from  slaking  Hit- 
ler's ambitions,  encouraged  him  to  take  the 
greater  risks  which  IneviUbly  led  to  war. 
For  many  of  our  Democratic  congressmen 
the  bugaboo  Is  "another  Vietnam."  But  if 
they  now  fall  to  take  the  modest  and  timely 
action  needed  to  dislodge  the  Nicaraguan 
beachhead  of  the  Soviet  Empire  before  It 
has  been  fully  hardened,  they  will  simply 
embolden  the  Kremlin  to  take  greater  risks 
to  destabilize  all  the  lands  south  of  the  Rio 
Orande. 

At  some  time  during  that  very  dangerous 
and  chaotic  period,  American  troops  would 
become  Involved.  But  It  would  not  be  "an- 
other Vietnam  "  It  would  be  the  Last  Battle 
for  America. 
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Today,  Point  Pl«t«ant  Stch  ttitt  wtoomw 
vacatkMvbound  visitors.  Hotel,  motel,  oottae*. 
or  guest  house  accomodatkxw  aM  awaN 
sportsmen  rcMKJy  to  take  advantage  of  meat- 
lent  fishing  or  r*cr«atk>nal  bocting  actMtlM. 
One  only  needs  to  sample  seafood  at  on*  of 
the  dockside  restauranu,  stroll  the  boartlwalk 
or  be  treated  to  the  warm  hospitality  of  bor- 
ough resklents  to  realize  why  milliont  have 
enjoyed  a  visit  to  the  Jersey  Shore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Point  Pleasant 
Beach  can  be  proud  of  the  fine  community 
ttiey  and  their  ancestors  have  buHt.  I  know 
that  I  am  proud  to  represent  in  Congress  this 
beautiful  ocean  sMe  community. 


POINT  PLEASANT  BEACH 
CELEBRATES  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


OP  KTW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the 
12th  of  June  is  especially  significant  for  about 
5,000  of  my  constituents  who  call  Point  Pleas- 
ant Beach  their  home.  Residents  of  this  beau- 
tiful ocean  side  community  will  pause  for  a 
special  birthday  celebration.  It  was  on  this 
date,  100  years  ago,  that  the  New  Jersey  leg- 
islature incorporated  Point  Pleasant  Beach 
Borough. 

When  Ocean  County  broke  away  from  Mon- 
mouth County  in  1850,  seven  townships  were 
formed,  including  Brick  Township.  Earty  com- 
munities in  Brick  Township  included  Bricks- 
burg,  now  Lakewood,  Burrsville,  now  Laurel- 
ton,  and  Point  Pleasant.  Growth  in  the  Point 
Pleasant  community  led  to  the  legislature  in- 
corporating the  Borough  of  Point  Pleagant 
Beach  in  1882.  Also  in  that  yeiC^the  bor- 
ough's first  newspaper,  the  Beacon,  was  pub- 
lished. Following  the  incorporatk)n  of  Point 
Pleasant  Beach  and  over  the  next  40  years, 
Lakewood,  Bay  Head,  Point  Pleasant  and 
Mantoloking  all  broke  away  from  Brick  and 
became  Incorporated. 

The  arrival  of  the  New  York  and  Long 
Branch  railroad  in  1899  sparited  development 
In  the  Point  Pleasant  Beach  area.  By  the  turn 
of  the  century  and  with  the  completton  of  the 
railroad,  the  community  found  itself  provkJing 
needed  relief  for  vacatton  travelers  who  found 
solace  at  sandy  beaches  and  by  a  beautiful 
ocean. 


CITY    OF    GLASGOW.    MO,    CELE- 
BRATES I60TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  E.  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

OP  If  ISSOUItl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1986 
Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  the  city  of  Glasgow,  MO,  celebrates 
its  150th  anniversary.  I  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting Glasgow  in  Congress  and  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  recognize  this  graceful  town  with 
many  historic  sites  and  its  friendly  people. 
Glasgow  was  established  in  1636  by  a  group 
of  businessmen  who  believed  that  its  kxatk)n 
on  the  Missoun  River  assured  its  future  a*  a 
thriving  metropolis.  Glasgow  suffered  a  severe 
bombardment  and  other  disruptions  dunng  ttie 
Civil  War  and  later  expenenced  a  decline  in 
the  river  traffk:  which  once  crowded  its  wharfs 
with  bales  of  hemp  and  ban-els  of  tobacco 
and  apples.  Glasgow  today  serves  the  needs 
of  the  sun^ounding  area.  While  it  dkJ  not 
become  the  major  city  envisioned  by  its 
founders,  it  is  a  small  but  thriving  community 
which  preserves  an  amazing  range  of  histori- 
cally significant  architecture.  Although  its  cW- 
zens  enjoy  the  20th  century  conveniences  en- 
joyed by  all  Americans,  they  also  take  justifi- 
able pride  in  ttieir  19tti  century  homes, 
churches,  and  libraries.  They  have  wortted 
hard  to  preserve  their  town  and  ttiose  of  us 
wfx)  have  expenenced  its  architectural  de- 
lights are  grateful  to  ttiem.  The  town  of  Qla»- 
gow  and  its  residents  richly  deserve  our  coo- 
gratulattons  as  they  celebrate  their  seaqui- 
cennential  and  I  commend  them  to  my  oo*- 
leagues  here  in  Congress. 


THE  28TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  RETIREMENT  HOUSING 
FOUNDATION 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OPCAUPOKHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recentty  had 
ttie  privilege  of  attending  ttie  25tti  anniveraary 
celebration  of  ttie  Retirement  Housing  Fourv 
dation— a  California-based  organization  dedi- 
cated to  meeting  ttie  housing  needs  of  aentor 
citizens. 

I  was  very  Impressed  by  ttie  work  of  this  r»- 
marttabie  orgariizatton  and  believe  ttieir  auo- 
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cess  can  serve  as  a  model  for  other  organiza- 
tions throughout  tt>e  Nation. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  the  foundation  has 
provided  dignity  and  comfort  to  the  elderly 
With  dedication,  aggressive  worV,  and  tireless 
srtergy,  the  fouriders  of  ttie  Retirement  Hous- 
ing Foundation  have  grown,  since  1961  from 
an  organization  with  a  mere  $7,000  in  property 
holdings  to  a  major  provider  of  elderty  hous- 
ing, health  care,  nutrition,  arxl  support  serv- 
ices with  more  than  50  facilities  located  in  13 
States.  But  the  most  impressive  thing  atxxit 
the  fourxtation  is  not  its  size — or  even  the 
nrge  of  quality  services  it  provides.  The  Re- 
tirement Housing  Foundation  Is  worthy  of  such 
special  notice  because,  as  they  have  housed 
and  served  the  elderly,  tfiey  have  nurtured 
dignity  arxl  independence.  They  have  re- 
mained true  to  and  deeper>ed  their  commit- 
ment to  enrich  the  lives  of  senior  citizens. 

While  we  are  all  concerned  with  meeting 
the  growing  need  of  caring  for  an  aging  popu- 
lation, the  Retirement  Housing  Foundation  is 
busy  building  solutions. 

I  sincerely  hope  ttieir  next  quarter  century  is 
as  successful  as  ttieir  first  and  thit  their 
starxJard  for  Improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
the  elderty  is  widely  emulated. 


TO  JUSTIFY  $100  MILLION  IN 
CONTRA  AID  IS  DIFFICULT 


UMI 


HON.  JIM  ROSS  UGHTFOOT 

or  IOWA 

IK  THZ  HOnSE  or  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Intend  to  vote  against  tt>e  President's  request 
for  $100  million  In  aid  to  the  NIcaraguan  Con- 
tras,  and  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  explain 
to  my  colleagues  my  reason  for  doing  so.  Last 
year  Congress  approved  the  President's  re- 
quest for  $27  million  In  humanitarian  akl  to  the 
Centres.  I  supported  that  request  as  did  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues,  because  I  believe 
the  Communist  threat  In  Central  America  Is 
real  and  ttiat  for  our  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people  we  should  take  actkjn 
to  stop  it.  Since  our  approval  of  that  aid  to  the 
Contras  last  year,  ttie  Sandlnlsta  government 
has  continued  Its  efforts  to  export  Its  revolu- 
tion to  netghbohng  countries  and  has 
strengtfiened  Its  ties  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  wtxjse  ultimate  goal  Is  and  always  has 
been  world  domination.  Meanwhile,  the  sup- 
pression of  human  hghts  continues,  and  the 
Sandinista  government  has  consistently 
walked  out  on  negotiations  with  the  Contadora 
nations  or  refused  to  agree  to  reasonable  pro- 
posals aimed  at  restoring  peace  and  self-de- 
termination to  Central  America. 

However,  in  Iowa  we  have  our  own  group  of 
Contras  who  are  fighting  for  something  they 
consider  almost  as  valuable  as  freedom— and 
that  is  their  mral  American  way  of  life.  With  a 
f«w  exceptions,  I've  returned  to  my  district 
every  weekend  since  I  was  elected,  and  while 
I'm  ttiere  I  listen  to  a  lot  of  very  troubled 
people  wtK>se  numbers  continue  to  grow.  I 
Htten  to  the  businessman  on  Main  Street  who 
Is  doting  the  store  that  Ns  father  and  grand- 
father ran  before  him  because  the  town  is 
drying  up.  I  Hatan  to  the  struggling  farmer  who 
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thought  he  saw  some  light  in  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  with  the  passage  of  the  1985  farm  bill, 
only  to  find  tfiat  the  administration  will  Inter- 
pret ttiat  bill  in  a  way  most  detrimental  to  him. 
And  I  listen  to  ttie  student  who  will  keep  bag- 
ging groceries  this  year  because  he  deckled 
that  farming  doesn't  hoW  a  bright  future  for 
him  and  he  can't  get  a  student  k>an  to  go  on 
to  college.  I  listen  to  all  of  tt^ese  people,  and 
all  I  can  tell  them  is  that  things  will  get  better 
because  we're  working  in  Congress  to  reduce 
the  Federal  defwit  I  firmly  believe  that  defk:tt 
reductran  is  tfie  key  to  creating  an  ecorramy  in 
whrch  tfiese  people  will  have  a  fair  opportunity 
at  making  it  on  tt>eir  own,  and  I  can  say  that 
while  looking  them  straight  in  the  eye  because 
I've  strongly  supported  efforts  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  took  my 
constituents  in  the  eye  and  say  tfiat,  despite 
the  urgent  need  to  reduce  the  deficit,  I'm 
going  to  support  sending  $100  millkHi  to  Cen- 
tral Anf)erica  anyway.  I  cannot  look  my  con- 
stituents in  tfie  eye  and  say  I'm  sorry  you're  a 
legitimate  trarrower  arxl  can't  get  a  loan  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  but  ttie 
Contras  need  money  too.  I  cannot  look  my 
farmers  in  ttie  eye  and  say  I'm  sorry  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Is  broke,  but  we  still 
have  to  give  the  Contras  $100  milton.  And  I 
cannot  look  my  constituents  In  the  eye  and 
say  I'm  sorry  that  economk;  conditions  are  so 
bad  tfiat  I  have  to  organize  a  districtwide  food 
drive  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  then  get  on  the 
plane  back  to  Washington  to  vote  $100  million 
for  tfie  Contras. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economk:  situation  in  the 
farm  belt  is  very  desperate,  and  I  simply 
cannot  justify  $100  mllton,  a  fourfold  increase, 
in  akj  to  ttie  Nnaraguan  Contras  at  this  time. 


OPPOSING  AID  TO  THE 
CONTRAS 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or  MARYIAHD 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20, 1986 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  will  vote  on  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  $100  millton  in  akJ  to  the  Contras  In 
Nicaragua  I  will  be  voting  "No"  on  this  re- 
quest 

I  want  us  to  find  diplomatic  solutions  to  the 
problems  in  Nk»ragua— I  don't  want  to  send 
ertfier  men  or  money. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  President's 
request  for  aid  to  the  Contras.  One  of  the 
most  thoughtful  statements  I've  read  recently 
was  issued  by  a  group  of  Maryland  religious 
leaders  including:  the  Most  Rev.  William  0. 
Borders.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore;  the  Rt  Rev. 
A.  Theodore  Eastman,  Bishop  of  Maryland; 
Bishop  Joseph  H.  Yeakel,  United  Methodist 
Church;  the  Rev.  Herbert  D.  Valentine,  execu- 
tive presbyter  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(U.S.A.),  and  the  Rev.  Douglas  Miles,  presi- 
dent Interdenominational  Ministerial  Alliance. 

The  Issues  they  raise,  the  points  they  make, 
are  right  on  target.  I  know  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  will  benefit  from  reading  them,  just 
as  I  have  benefitted  and  continue  to  benefit 
from  tfieir  wise  counsel. 
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[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  B£ar.  19, 19861 

AOAIHST  CORTHA  AlD 

(The  foUowlng  statement,  released  today, 
is  signed  by  the  Major  Christian  Judicato- 
ries. Including  the  Most  Rev.  William  D. 
Borders.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore:  the 
Right  Rev.  A.  Theodore  H:astnian,  Bishop  of 
Maryland;  Bishop  Joseph  H.  Yeakel,  United 
Methodist  Church;  the  Rev.  Herbert  D.  Val- 
entine, Executive  Presbyter  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  (U.S.A.),  and  the  Rev.  Douglas 
Miles,  president.  Interdenominational  Min- 
isterial Alliance.) 

As  heads  of  many  of  the  Christian 
Churches  of  Maryland,  we  find  It  necessary 
to  speak  out  today  to  express  our  opposition 
to  the  Reagan  administration's  attempt  to 
seek  $100  million  in  aid  for  the  United 
States-backed  counter-revolutionary  forces 
(known  as  contras)  who  are  seeking  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  Nicaragua.  In  our 
opposition,  we  stand  in  solidarity  with  the 
United  States  Catholic  conference,  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
virtually  every  main-line  Protestant  denomi- 
nation, and  many  Jewish  organizations, 
which  have  appealed  to  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  stop  funding  the  con- 
tras. 

We  speak  as  pastors  and  religious  leaders, 
who  seek  to  bring  a  moral  perspective  to  the 
Issues  Involved  In  this  question,  and  not  Just 
a  purely  pragmatic  or  national  one.  The  for- 
mulation of  foreign  policy  must  Involve  a 
clear  and  constant  assessment  of  our  moral 
responsibilities  as  a  nation  and  a  people,  and 
our  government's  policies  must  never  l)e  ex- 
empted from  moral  scrutiny.  Our  fear  Is 
that  our  government  has  decided  upon  a 
military  solution  to  the  problems  In  its  rela- 
tionship with  Nicaragua  and  the  wider  Cen- 
tral American  region.  Our  conviction  is  that 
the  militarization  of  our  relationship  to 
Nicaragua  and  the  other  Central  American 
nations  will  only  result  In  an  Incressed  loss 
of  life,  and  an  exacerbation  of  the  domestic 
problems  of  poverty  and  Injustice  which  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  turmoil  In  that  region. 
Furthermore,  we  must  seriously  challenge 
the  morality  and  the  legality  of  our  govern- 
ment's attempt  to  overthrow  militarily  an- 
other government  with  which  we  are  not  at 
war,  and  with  which  we  have  diplomatic 
trade  relations.  Such  action  can  only  serve 
to  undermine  the  moral  standing  of  the 
United  States  In  the  international  communi- 
ty. 

In  1985,  the  United  States  Catholic  Con- 
ference stated  its  position  that: 

"The  first  requisite  of  a  political  and  dip- 
lomatic solution  is  the  recognition  that  a 
military  solution  is  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable. To  pursue  a  military  solution,  even 
while  proclaiming  the  goals  of  political  set- 
tlements, is  to  fail  the  test  of  political  real- 
Ism  and  moral  action." 

Tet  the  continued  militarization  of  our 
strategies  and  goals  In  Central  America  re- 
flects the  decisions  of  Ixjth  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  SUtes  to  make  of  that 
region  a  focal  point  of  indirect  superpower 
confrontation.  Because  of  the  Intervention- 
ist policies  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  ally  Cuba,  the  fundamental 
human  needs  of  the  region  for  social  and 
economic  development  are  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  geopolitical  strategies  of  the  su- 
perpowers. 

Consequently,  a  very  narrow  political-mili- 
tary notion  of  security  has  come  to  domi- 
nate the  relationship  of  the  United  States 
to  the  nations  of  Central  America,  as  with 
developing  nations  In  other  parts  of  the 
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world.  This  is  reflected  in  the  increasing 
militarization  of  our  bilateral  aid  programs. 
From  1981  to  1984  congressional  appropria- 
tions for  security  Increased  by  two  thirds, 
while  development  assistance  programs  re- 
mained almost  unchanged.  This  militariza- 
tion of  United  States  relations  to  the  devel- 
oping nations  of  Central  America,  along 
with  the  often  destabUlzing  economic  prac- 
tices of  American  corporate  Interests  in 
these  nations,  has  only  helped  to  create  and 
exacerbate  the  conditions  of  social  turmoil 
and  violence  that  continually  perpetuate 
warfare  and  strife  In  that  region.  We  believe 
that  the  administration's  proposed  aid  to 
the  contras  can  only  add  to  these  destruc- 
tive developments. 

Thus,  we  believe  that  the  question  of  aid 
to  the  contra  forces  raises  fundamental 
questions  about  the  nature  of  our  relation- 
ship to  the  developing  nations  of  Central 
America,  as  elsewhere.  It  raises  questions 
about  our  national  values  and  priorities  in 
sul>ordinatlng  the  rights  of  other  peoples  to 
full  and  free  human  and  national  develop- 
ment to  our  larger  economic  and  geopoliti- 
cal strategies.  We  believe  there  Is  an  Inti- 
mate connection  between  the  national  atti- 
tudes and  priorities  which  have  caused  us  to 
militarize  our  relationships  to  the  poor  na- 
tions of  Central  America  and  the  attitudes 
and  priorities  that  have  led  to  our  subordi- 
nation of  the  needs  of  our  domestic  poor  to 
an  ever-increasing  military  build-up. 

In  1985  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  called  upon  the  United 
States  and  all  governments  to  cease  aid  to 
the  contras.  cease  embargoes  against  Nica- 
ragua, affirm  and  respect  national  sover- 
eignty and  self-determination  In  Nicaragua, 
and  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  based  on 
the  points  of  the  Contadora  group. 

We  Join  with  the  near-unanimous  senti- 
ment of  the  nations  of  Latin  America  In 
urging  a  regional  approach  to  a  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  problems  of  Central 
America.  Last  month  eight  of  those  nations 
(Argentina,  Brazil.  Colombia.  Mexico. 
Panama,  Peru,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela) 
made  the  extraordinary  move  of  sending 
their  foreign  ministers  to  meet  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shultz  to  urge  the  United 
States  to  stop  aid  to  the  contras,  reestablish 
bilateral  negotiations  with  Nicaragua 
(which  the  United  States  broke  off),  and 
support  the  diplomatic  peace  initiative 
known  as  the  Contadora  process.  Endorsed 
by  all  five  Central  American  countries  and 
by  the  European  Economic  Community  and 
Japan,  the  Contadora  process  calls  for  a 
Latin  American  solution  to  Latin  American 
problems  so  that  the  region  may  not  l>e  hos- 
tage to  the  East-West  conflict.  This  solution 
must  be  based  upon  the  principles  of  self-de- 
termination, which  means  that  each  Latin 
American  country  must  be  free  to  choose  Its 
own  form  of  government.  Implementing  this 
solution  would  require  commitments  by  all 
sides  to: 

Stop  supporting  guerrilla  armies; 

Freeze  the  region's  military  build-up; 

Suspend  International  military  maneu- 
vers; 

Progressively  reduce  foreign  military  ad- 
visers and  bases  until  they  are  eliminated; 

Support  human  rights  and  Individual  free- 
doms. 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  Administration's 
rejecton  of  the  Contadora  proposal  effec- 
tively sabotages  the  entire  proceH.  We 
therefore  urge: 

1.  Rejection  by  the  Congress  of  all  Admin- 
istration requests  for  aid  to  the  contras. 
whether  military  or  so-called  "humanitari- 
an"; 
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3.  Genuine  support,  through  deeds  as  well 
as  words,  by  the  Administration  for  the 
Contadora  process.  Such  support  should 
begin  by  resumption  of  bilateral  negotia- 
tions between  Nicaragua  and  the  United 
States; 

3,  Prayerful  reflection  and  action  by  all 
citizens,  particularly  those  In  our  religious 
communities  and  congregations,  to  promote 
a  deeper  union  and  reconciliation  t>etween 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  Latin  America. 


THE  SELF-EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OPORCOOlt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  eartier  this  week, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation 
held  a  hearing  on  how  our  unemployment  In- 
surance system  might  be  changed  to  provide 
additional  assistance  to  dislocated  woriters  in 
this  country.  One  of  the  specific  legislative  Ini- 
tiatives discussed  was  H.R.  1690,  the  Self- 
Employment  Opportunity  Act,  which  I  intro- 
duced last  year  along  with  our  colleagues, 
Richard  Gephardt  and  Charles  Schumer. 
This  bill  would  authorize  several  State  pilot 
projects  where  selected  unemployed  workers 
could  attempt  to  create  a  new  job  of  their  own 
through  self-employment— without  forfeiting 
their  right  to  unemployment  benefits. 

My  colleague,  Dick  Gephardt,  and  I  sub- 
mitted a  joint  statement  on  the  Self-Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act  for  this  hearing.  We 
would  like  to  have  this  statement  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time,  and  we  urge  all  our 
colleagues  to  get  behind  this  legislation. 
Joiirr  STATExnrr— Coif  oRiasifKif  Ron 
Wtden  AMD  Dick  Gephardt 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  commend  you 
for  scheduling  this  hearing  today  to  discuss 
new  ways  to  help  solve  one  of  the  most 
wrenching  social  and  economic  problems  of 
or  time:  the  plight  of  dislocated  workers. 
Such  workers,  many  skilled,  highly  motivat- 
ed and  highly  steeped  in  the  American  work 
ethic,  have  permanently  lost  their  Jobs  due 
to  the  major  structural  changes  our  econo- 
my Is  now  experiencing.  From  the  steel 
mills  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  coal  mines  of 
West  Virginia,  the  textile  planU  of  North 
Carolina,  the  assembly  lines  of  Michigan 
and  sawmills  of  Oregon,  millions  of  working 
men  and  women  are  struggling  to  put  their 
lives  back  together  and  regain  their  rightful 
status  as  productive  members  of  our  society. 

We  believe  that  the  federal  goverrunent 
can  and  should  l>e  doing  more  to  assist  dislo- 
cated workers.  And  we  further  believe  that. 
If  we  look  at  existing  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams—like unemployment  insurance— in  a 
slightly  different  light,  real  assistance  can 
be  provided  without  major  new  appropria- 
tions, without  adding  to  the  deficit,  without 
threatening  the  sanctity  and  primary  pur- 
pose of  these  programs  and  without  adding 
to  the  tax  burden  of  employers  or  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HR  1690.  in  a  sense,  does 
not  fit  within  the  announced  subject  of  this 
hearing  today,  which  Is  "alternative  uses  of 
unemployment  compensation  trust  funds  to 
assist  dislocated  workers."  We  are  not  talk- 
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ing  alMut  the  trust  fund's  money.  We're 
talking  about  an  individual  worker't 
money— earned  benefits.  Why  should  quali- 
fied and  motivated  workers  have  the  eligi- 
bility revoked  and  those  earned  benefits 
taken  away  simply  because  they  realize  that 
their  old  Jobs  are  gone  forevc  and  thejr 
want  to  try  to  create  a  Job  of  their  own? 
That  Is  the  bottom  line  question  that  HR 
1690  seeks  to  answer.  And  the  answer  Is  that 
they  should  not. 

For  Individuals  selected  by  participating 
states  for  the  self  employment  option.  HR 
1690  would  remove  the  restrictions  In  cur- 
rent law— primarily  "work  search  require- 
ments"—that  now  prevent  dislocated  work- 
ers from  attempting  to  start  a  business  of 
their  own  without  losing  their  eligibility  for 
unemployment  l>enefits.  That.  In  the  sim- 
plest and  most  concise  sense,  Is  what  HR 
1690  Is  all  alMut.  No  more  and  no  less. 

The  Self  Employment  Opportunity  Act  Is 
an  example  of  how  Congress  can— on  an  ex- 
perimental, demonstration-project  basis- 
find  out,  not  If  unemployment  Insurance 
trust  funds  should  be  used  for  alternative 
purposes,  but  If  designated  Individual  dislo- 
cated workers  can  use  their  own,  earned  un- 
employment l>eneflt8  In  a  new  way.  It  would 
give  qualified  workers  whose  Jobs  have  dis- 
appeared forever  a  new  option— the  oppor- 
tunity to  create  a  Job  of  their  own. 

We  are  not  offering  this  proposal  as  a 
panacea  for  the  problem  of  unemployment 
Nor  are  we  guaranteeing  that  it  will  work. 
We  fervently,  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
worth  trying. 

These  pilot  projects  would  be  limited  In 
three  ways.  First,  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  directed  to  accept  pilot  project  applica- 
tions from  at  least  five  but  no  more  than 
ten  states.  Second,  In  those  states  selected, 
no  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  eligible  un- 
employment compensation  beneficiaries 
would  t>e  allowed  to  participate.  And  third, 
the  demonstration  projects  would  terminate 
In  three  years,  to  be  followed  by  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  resulu  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Labor  Department  Is  Instructed  to 
choose  the  most  Innovative  and  workable 
state  pilot  projects,  and  supplemental  state 
assistance,  If  available,  would  obviously  be 
welcome.  Selected  states  would  have  to  set 
up  a  screening  process  to  evaluate  Individual 
small  business  proposals  and  would  be  en- 
couraged to  utilize  existing  or  new  small 
business  management  and  technical  support 
services  to  help  these  workers  get  started. 

To  encourage  Innovation  and  allow  each 
state  to  most  efficiently  match  Individual 
needs  and  resources,  we  have  drafted  this 
proposal  in  a  way  that  would  give  partici- 
pating states  the  maximum  amount  of  flexi- 
bility In  setting  up  pilot  proJecU.  As  pres- 
ently written,  this  flexibility  would  extend 
to  the  method  of  paying  unemployment 
benefits— Including  the  possibility  of  a  lump 
sum  payment  that  could  be  used  as  seed 
money  to  leverage  additional  startup  cap- 
ital. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  however, 
we  expect  that  selected  states  would  contin- 
ue to  pay  beneflU  on  a  weekly  basis.  Just  as 
If  these  workers  were  not  Involved  In  self 
employment  Initiatives.  Unemployment  ben- 
efits could  l>e  used  for  food  and  shelter  ex- 
penses while  other  resources— savings,  loans 
from  family  memt>er8  or  friends,  a  working 
spouse's  Income— could  t>e  pooled  to  meet 
the  start  up  cosu  of  the  business. 

We  would  like  to  make  It  very  clear  that, 
if  the  Subcommittee  feels  that  payment 
methods  other  than  the  normal  weekly  ben- 
efit  check   procedure  should   not  be   al- 
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lowed— either  to  avoid  any  posslbUity  of  a 
windfall  or  misuse  of  benefits,  or  to  ensure 
that  the  primary  Income  maintenance  pur- 
pose of  the  program  Is  maintained  for  the 
protection  of  the  participating  worlcers— we 
would  have  alssolutely  no  objection. 

While  federal  efforts  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
dislocated  worlcers  should  extend  beyond 
the  unemployment  Insurance  program,  we 
share  the  concerns  voiced  by  many  experts 
in  this  area  about  expanding  the  purposes 
of  the  trust  fund  itself  beyond  the  primary 
purpose  of  Income  maintenance.  Under  our 
proposal.  the  trust  fund  would  not  be  Jeop- 
ardized because  we  are  talUng  about  bene- 
fits that  have  been  earned  by  and  are  pay- 
able to  individual  unemployed  workers.  And 
no  one  would  receive  more  under  the  self 
employment  option  than  they  would  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  under  the  standard  program. 
In  virtually  all  cases,  dislocated  worlcers  ex- 
haust their  eligibility  for  unemployment 
benefits.  As  you  noted  in  announcing  this 
hearing.  Mr.  Chairman,  dislocated  workers 
are  those  "who  are  going  to  have  to  change 
careers  and  whose  spell  of  unemployment 
can  be  expected  to  last  a  lot  longer  than  the 
six  months  in  which  they  can  get  luemploy- 
ment  benefits." 

In  addition,  the  states,  as  managers  of  the 
trust  fund,  will  have  sufficient  incentive  to 
make  sure  dislocated  workers  are  properly 
Identified  and  the  fund  is  not  used  incor- 
rectly. As  a  result  of  all  these  factors,  the 
"experience  rating"  and  tax  burden  of  em- 
ployers wlU  not  be  affected  by  the  self  em- 
ployment demonstration  projects.  Again, 
this  program  is  intended  to  assist  individual 
dislocated  workers  who  are  already  eligible 
to  draw  unemployment  benefits.  There  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  it  would  Jeopardize  the 
trust  fund,  employees  rights  or  employers 
rights  in  any  fashion. 

This  proposal  is  modeled  after  successful 
programs  underway  in  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  that  have  enabled  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  to  become  self  employed  in 
the  past  six  years.  An  encouragingly  high 
percentage  of  these  businesses  are  still  oper- 
ating after  the  first  three  years.  One  third 
of  aU  new  businesses  in  France  in  1984  were 
started  by  unemployed  workers. 

While  there  are  differences  in  government 
support  mechanisms  between  the  U.S.  and 
these  European  nations,  these  results  are 
encouraging— and  sufficiently  compelling  to 
Justify  a  similar,  experimental  program  in 
this  country.  We  are  convinced  that  there 
are  thousands  of  people  in  the  unemploy- 
ment lines  today  with  the  necessary  skills 
and  ingenuity  to  become  self  employed.  And 
we  need  to  broaden  our  perspective  on  who 
can  successfully  start  a  small  business.  Not 
all  entrepreneurs  are  necessarily  Harvard 
MBAs  or  computer  science  wizards. 

Although  the  economy  continues  to  grow, 
many  parts  of  the  country— and  mlUions  of 
American*— are  not  enjoying  the  fnilts  of 
economic  recovery.  The  unemployment  rate 
crept  back  up  over  the  7  per  cent  mark 
again  last  month.  The  economy  is  simply 
not  creating  enough  Jobs  for  all  who  want  to 
work.  If  we  cannot  offer  a  decent  Job  at  a 
decent  wage  for  everyone  who  wants  one, 
the  least  we  can  do  Is  not  penalize  those 
who  have  the  ability  and  the  desire  to 
create  their  own.  Our  income  maintenance 
system  needs  to  offer  the  widest  possible 
number  of  options  to  allow  workers  who  will 
never  be  able  to  go  back  to  their  old  Jobs 
the  opportunity  to  use  their  individual  tal- 
ent* and  ability  to  get  back  on  their  feet. 

The  Self  Employment  Opportunity  Act 
reprewntc,  on  a  limited,  experimental  buls. 
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a  fundamental  but  warranted  departure 
from  our  traditional  view  of  individual  un- 
employment benefits,  not  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  itself.  HR  1690  would  not  in 
any  way  use  trust  fund  money  for  any  new 
program  or  new  purpose.  It  would  merely 
redefine  what  selected  Individual  recipients 
can  or  cannot  do  and  still  remain  eligible  for 
unemployment  benefits  to  which  they  are 
otherwise  clearly  entitled.  Thank  you. 


CLIFTON  LADY  LIONS  WIN 
GIRLS'  BASKETBALL  STATE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OPTENNESSEK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  prkJe  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  this  news  from  the  7th  District  of 
Tennessee.  On  Saturday,  March  1 5,  1 986,  the 
IHigh  School  Giris'  Basketball  State  Champion- 
ship was  played  between  two  very  outstanding 
opponents.  When  the  Lady  Lions  of  Clifton 
Frank  Hughes  School  took  to  the  hardwood 
for  the  championship  contest,  they  were 
ranked  fifth  in  the  State.  On  the  road  to  the 
title  game,  ttiey  had  defeated  three  teams 
wtK}  had  enjoyed  a  higher  ranking.  In  the  final 
game,  the  Clifton  Lady  Lions  again  found 
themselves  as  the  underdog  facing  a  powerful 
Greenback  squad,  in  spite  of  this,  under  the 
skillful  guidance  of  Coach  Hal  Clark,  the  Lady 
Uons  were  not  to  t>e  denied.  When  the  final 
buzzer  sounded,  the  Clifton  team  had  won  in 
dramatk:  fashnn  by  a  score  of  63-62  and  had 
improved  their  season  record  to  35  wins  and 
only  3  losses.  To  win  a  State  athletic  champi- 
onship is  a  grand  accomplishment  and  a  dis- 
tinction which  can  never  be  taken  away. 
Throughout  their  lives  these  young  women  will 
reflect  on  this  experience  with  fond  memories 
and  personal  satisfaction.  Coach  Clark  and  his 
team  are  a  credit  to  the  youth  of  our  State 
and  are  deserving  of  tfie  highest  praise.  They 
are  winners,  and  I  salute  them  and  their  fami- 
lies. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
RALPH  E.  CRAWFORD 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
a  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  20, 1986 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attentk)n  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  man  wt>o  has  served  the  Sacra- 
mento area  with  diligence  and  success.  On 
Saturday,  March  15,  1986,  a  retirement  dinner 
in  honor  of  Arcade  Fire  Chief  Ralph  E.  Craw- 
ford will  be  hekj. 

At  only  45  years  of  age.  Chief  Crawford  has 
a  multitude  of  Impressive  accomplishments  to 
his  credit.  His  service  record  is  exemplary  of 
his  continuous  loyalty  and  devotkjn  to  his 
community  as  well  as  to  the  U.S.  armed  serv- 
k^es. 

After  servirig  4  years  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
Chief  Crawford  gave  20  years  of  dedtoated 
service  to  the  Arcade  Rre  Department  Indud- 
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ing  5  years  as  fire  chief.  Chief  Crawford's  irv 
votvement  does  not  stop  there.  He  is  currently 
on  tt>e  board  of  directors  for  the  California 
Fire  Chiefs  Association,  wtiere  he  hokto  the 
positk}n  of  general  manager.  During  its  1965 
term,  Chief  Crawford  served  as  president  of 
the  Fire  Districts  Associatkxi  of  California  artd 
was  past  presktont  of  the  Fire  Districts  Insur- 
ance Group  of  Sacramento.  In  additk>n  to  his 
many  accomplishments  with  the  fire  depart- 
ment. Chief  Crawford  hokJs  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  California  State  Military 
Reserve  and  is  a  member  on  the  Sacramento 
Juvenile  Substance  Abuse  and  Delinquency 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph  E.  Crawford  has  demon- 
strated an  ongoing  commitment  to  excellence 
and  hard  work.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Sacramento,  I  commend  and  thank  Chief 
Crawford  for  his  outstanding  service  to  our 
community. 


LEGAL  QUESTIONS  RAISED 
OVER  WESTLANDS  SETTLEMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  13  and  18,  1986,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources  hekj  oversight 
hearings  on  a  proposed  settlement  in  the 
case  of  Westlands  Water  District  v.  United 
States  (CV-F-81-245-EDP). 

The  Westlands  Water  District,  located  near 
Fresno,  CA,  receives  irrigation  water  from  the 
San  Luis  Unit  of  the  Central  Valley  Project. 
Westlands  filed  suit  against  the  United  States 
in  1981  after  then  Secretary  Watt  threatened 
to  cutoff  water  supplies  to  the  district  because 
they  did  not  have  a  lor)g-term  water  service 
contract.  For  the  past  4  years,  parties  to  the 
litigatkjn  have  been  attempting  to  negotiate  8 
permanent  settlement. 

Last  summer,  Government  negotiators  sub- 
mitted a  proposed  settlement  in  this  case  to 
ttie  Department  for  review  and  approval.  After 
becoming  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  pro- 
posed settlement,  I  sought  legislatk>n  to  gain 
disclosure  of  the  proposed  stipulated  agree- 
ment and  associated  materials. 

The  Congress  passed  this  legislatk>n  in  De- 
cemt>er,  prohibiting  the  Secretary  from  signing 
any  settlement  agreement  until  first,  April  15, 
1986  or  second,  until  the  Congress  had  re-  , 
viewed  the  agreement  for  at  least  30  days, 
Public  Law  99-190. 

The  subcommittee's  oversight  hearings 
were  convened  to  discuss  the  implk^tkins  of 
the  proposed  settlenr>ent 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearings  uncovered  some 
very  disturbing  facts.  The  hearings  cleariy  re- 
vealed ttiat  the  proposed  agreement  contains 
provisk>ns  which  violate  existing  Federal  recla- 
mation law.  Other  provisions  violate  the  spirit 
of  tf)e  law.  In  every  case  where  tt)e  negotia- 
tors were  faced  with  a  judgn>ent  call,  they 
appear  to  have  decided  in  favor  of  Westlands. 
These  conclusions  are  supported  by  com- 
ments contained  in  internal  Interior  and  Jus- 
tice Department  memoranda. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  summarize  for 
my  colleagues  the  major  conclusk>ns  reached 
as  a  result  of  our  hearings. 

VKXATtONS  OF  LAW 

First  No  repayment  contract  for  distributk>n 
arxl  drains:  The  San  Luis  Unit  authorizing  act 
required  distribution  systems  and  drains  to  be 
repakJ  within  40  years  of  being  placed  in  serv- 
ice. The  Department  only  has  secured  repay- 
ment contracts  for  $157  millton  of  the  $248 
millton  appropriated  to  date.  As  one  internal 
memo  notes,  the  proposed  settlement  "vio- 
lates all  relevant  contract  provisions  of  recla- 
matx>n  law  and  60  years  of  established  proce- 
dures" on  this  issue.  The  specific  statutes  vio- 
lated are  the  1926  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act 
and  the  1939  Reclamation  Projects 
ActZ42146  lany  n.  heam  march  20,  1986 
jacket  number  71-060  A20MR8.153  folio(s) 
3zb/4zb 

Second.  Shifting  the  drain  to  the  main 
project  features  account:  The  proposed  settle- 
ment would  shift  funds  previously  appropriated 
and  obliged  from  the  empty  distribution  and 
drainage  account  to  the  indexed  main  project 
features  account.  Not  only  is  this  shift  unjusti- 
fied under  the  1960  law,  but  further,  it  ignores 
the  specifk;  rejectkjn  of  such  an  interpretation 
by  Congress  in  1977.  This  shift  would  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  of  Westlands  to  come  back 
to  Congress  for  authorization  of  drainage 
funds,  including  the  cleanup  of  Kesterson,  for 
many  years. 

Moreover,  all  drainage  funds  must  be  repaid 
in  full  by  Westlands,  whereas  the  main  project 
features  are  repaid,  in  part,  by  power  consum- 
ers. The  effect  of  this  ill-advised  policy  is  to 
shift  payment  costs  to  other  water  and  power 
users. 

Third.  No  authority  for  drainage  funding:  The 
proposed  settlement  would  establish  a  mech- 
anism calling  for  Westlands  to  provide  $5  mll- 
Ikjn  per  year  for  20  years  as  an  'up-front" 
cost-sharing  arrangement  for  payment  of 
drainage  costs.  However,  Westlands  would 
not  be  required  to  sign  a  repayment  contract 
for  the  full  cost  of  solving  drainage  problems 
as  required  by  the  1960  San  Luis  Act  and  the 
Reclamatk>n  Projects  Act  of  1939. 

Fourth.  Improvement  Districts  Violate  Recla- 
matkjn  Reform  Act:  The  proposed  settlement 
would  allow  Westlands  to  establish  "improve- 
ment districts"  to  sign  contracts  for  additional 
water  supplies.  In  this  way,  Westlands  can  cir- 
cumvent coming  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982  which  re- 
quires full  compliance  with  the  law  whenever 
supplement  benefits  are  received. 

As  the  Justk^  Department  review  of  the 
agreement  noted,  this  provision  is  "especially 
patent  because  improvement  districts  are  in 
this  context  nothing  more  than  alter  egos'  of 
Westlands  itself. 

Fifth.  Repayment  contract  for  $31  million 
exempt  from  Reclamation  Reform  Act:  West- 
lands  pledged  in  1977  to  repay  $31  million  in 
drainage  costs  which  have  subsequently  been 
spent.  The  last  increment  of  the  $31  million 
was  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1985,  2  years 
after  enactment  of  the  Reclamation  Reform 
Act.  If  Westlands  now  signs  such  a  repayment 
contract,  it  would  be  covered  by  the  Reclama- 
tton  Reform  Act  which  mandates  average 
wtMn  any  new  contract  is  signed.  The  settle- 
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ment  provkJes  tftat  this  contract  shall  not  be 
covered  by  the  act. 

The  Justice  Department  stated  It  was  not 
"persuaded"  by  the  argunwnts  to  support  this 
interpretabon. 

Sixth.  Entire  settlement  exempt  from  Recla- 
matwn  Reform  Act  The  proposed  settlement 
includes  a  provision  which  exempts  the  entire 
settlement  from  coming  under  the  Reclama- 
tk)n  Reform  Act. 

The  Justice  Department  corectly  concluded 
there  was  no  basis  for  such  a  conclusk>n.  As 
Justice  observed  "this  paragraph  raises  one 
of  the  more  troubling  questions  rayised  by  this 
Settlement.  *  *  *." 

Seventh.  Allows  water  deliveries  to  lands 
outside  the  congressionally  established  serv- 
ice area:  When  Congress  authorized  the  San 
Luis  unit,  It  specifically  detailed  the  lands 
whk:h  were  authorized  to  receive  Government 
subsidized  water.  The  proposed  settlement  ig- 
nores the  law  and  allows  water  dellvenes, 
some  of  which  are  now  draining  selenium  into 
Kesterson  Reservoir,  to  recetve  Federally-sub- 
sidized water.  This  would  violate,  according  to 
the  Interior  Department  memo,  the  San  Luis 
Act  and  the  precedent  in  25  other  Bureau 
projects. 

CHANGES  IN  POLICY 

The  proposed  settlement  would  establish  a 
series  of  unprecedented  policies  all  of  whk:h 
would  undermine  the  Reclamation  program,  or 
work  entirely  to  Westlands'  benefit. 

First.  Added  repayment  costs  for  others: 
The  proposed  settlement  would  defer  capital 
repayment,  at  zero  interest,  well  into  the  next 
century.  It  would  also  create  O&M  deficits 
which  would  have  to  be  borne  by  other  water 
users.  A  December  4,  1985  Interior  Depart- 
ment memorandum  states  that: 

The  settlement  defers  payment  by  West- 
lands  of  some  $130  million  In  capital  repay- 
ment until  after  2008.  That  capital  shortfall 
would  be  paid  back.  Interest  free,  over  the 
years  2008-2030.  Under  the  CVP  ratesettlng 
policy  proposed  by  the  Bureau  .  .  .  at  leatt 
tSO  million  of  thit  repayment  wovld  be 
shifted  from  Westlands  to  other  water  dis- 
tricts *  *  *.  (Emphasis  added). 

Second.  Violates  April  3  agreement  for  clo- 
sure of  Kesterson:  The  April  3,  1985  agree- 
ment calling  for  the  phased  closure  of  Kester- 
son requires  Westlands  to  undertake  and  pay 
for  all  drainage  work.  This  approach  is  con- 
sistent with  the  1 960  authorizing  ad.  This  pro- 
posed settlement,  however,  shifts  the  burden 
for  solving  the  drainage  problem  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  will  result  in  the  taxpayers 
picking  up  the  tab  for  millions  of  dollars  in 
costs. 

Third.  Preferential  status  for  additional 
water:  The  proposed  settlement  gives  West- 
lands  preferential  status  for  250,000  acre-feet 
of  water  for  which  it  has  no  long-term  water 
service  contract.  At  present,  the  Bureau  has 
requests  for  4.1  million  acre-feet  of  water,  but 
It  only  has  1.1.  million  acre-feet  available  for 
contract.  This  agreement  puts  Westlands  at 
the  head  of  the  line  for  this  water,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  this  water  would  be  de- 
livered to  lands  outskle  the  authorized  sen/ice 
area,  as  well  as  to  some  lands  implicated  in 
the  selenium  contamination  crisis. 
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Fourth  Prejudice  in  Contra  Costa  case;  A 
1977  agreement  In  the  case  of  Contra  Costa 
versus  United  States  enjoins  the  Secretary 
from  signing  any  water  service  contract  with 
Westlands  until  a  supplemernal  EIS  has  been 
finalized.  If  the  Secretary  were  to  sign  the  stip- 
ulated agreement  which  Is  the  subject  of 
these  hearings,  he  would  t>e— in  the  words  of 
the  Justice  Department— "pre-judging  the  out- 
come of  the  EIS  process  presently  underway 
as  a  result  of  the  Contra  Costa  litigation." 

ADVANTAOCS  Of  STTTLEMtNT  DISPUTED 

Contrary  to  the  testimony  offered  last  week, 
internal  Interior  Departn>ent  memos  ;iewty 
point  out  that  the  costs  of  settlement  exceed 
those  of  going  to  court.  According  to  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  lor  Policy,  Budget 
and  Administratton,  the  present  worth  of  reve- 
nues from  settlement  are  $209  millk>n,  How- 
ever, the  revenues  to  be  derived  from  winnir>g 
the  case  are  $260  millkin.  Even  the  worse 
case  scenano  results  in  a  k)ss  of  only  $9  mil- 
Ikxi. 

Given  these  facts,  it  is  difficult— if  not  Im- 
possible—to understand  the  publk;  policy 
grounds  on  v^k:h  the  proposed  settlement 
was  agreed  to  in  the  first  place.  As  one  inter- 
nal memo  noted,  the  reason  stated  is  that  this 
will  bring  an  end  to  "angry  conflict"  and 
"make  friends  happy— great  victory  to 
farmrs."  However,  it  wouM  "stir  up  enemies — 
Qeorqe  Miller,  Metzenbaum,  et  ai." 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  far  from  ending 
the  angry  conflict,  even  the  judge  In  this  case 
acknowledges  the  dispute  will  continue  In  tf>e 
courts. 

OONCLUSKM 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposed  settlement  will 
shape  California's  water  future  for  decades. 
Equally  important.  It  will  determine  the  Integrity 
of  the  Reclamatksn  Reform  Act  of  1 982. 

However,  this  proposed  settlement  would 
result  in  a  double  standard  for  Westlands. 
While  other  districts  throughout  the  West  must 
comply  with  existing  laws,  Westlands  would 
be  exempted.  The  proposed  settlement  is  rife 
with  inconsistencies  and  double  standards. 

If  the  goal  Is  to  use  whatever  legal  means 
exist  to  trigger  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act, 
they  have  failed. 

Just  deciding  a  course  is  legal  doesn't 
mean  it  is  the  proper  course.  Questions  must 
be  asked  regarding  the  mannwr  in  which 
public  policy  decisions  are  made  within  the  In- 
terior Department 

The  internal  memos  we  have  seen  which 
repeatedly  condemn  the  proposed  settlement 
are  troubling,  not  because  they  were  written  in 
the  first  place,  but  because  the  advice  and 
recommendations  they  contain  have  been  re- 
jected and  ignored  by  administration  official*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  Secretary 
to  reject  this  settlement  and  go  to  court.  This 
settlement  cleariy  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
It  would  destroy  the  integrity  of  reclamation 
law  and  establish  an  inconsistent  standard  of 
enforcement. 
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PRO  AMERICA  ORGANIZATION 
RESOLUTIONS 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CAUFORHIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursctoy,  March  20.  1986 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Calrfofnia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  endorse  three  resolutions  passed 
by  ttie  Pro  America  organization.  Pro  Ameri- 
ca's efforts  to  educate  the  American  poWic  re- 
garding a  wtde  spectrum  of  domestic  social 
issues  ar>d  Imponant  international  events,  help 
the  advarKament  of  the  conservative  ager)da 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  record  three 
resolutions:  First,  Expose  and  Oppose  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association:  second.  Support 
English  As  the  Official  Language  of  the  United 
States,  and  tfwtj.  Material  Help  for  Afghan 
Freedom  Fighters. 

e:xpose  /un>  Opfosk  the  Natioiial 
Education  Association 

Whereas,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion (NEA).  founded  in  1857  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  cause  of  education,  pro- 
moting professional  excellence  and  gaining 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  teachers  in 
the  educational  process,  was  gradually  influ- 
enced by  the  socialist-humanist  "progres- 
sives." who  had  begun  to  Infiltrate  the 
teaching  profession,  teachers'  colleges,  and 
the  text  book  industry;  and 

Whereas,  this  socialist-humanist  progres- 
sive network  shared  a  number  of  basic  l>e- 
Uefs  that  would  form  the  philosophical 
foundation  of  the  new  curriculum— an  abso- 
lute faith  in  science  and  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, a  twUef  that  children  could  t>e  taught 
very  much  like  antmnis  in  accordance  with 
the  new  behavioral  psychology,  a  conviction 
that  there  was  no  place  for  religion  In  edu- 
cation and  that  traditional  values  were  an 
obstacle  to  social  progress  which  had  to  be 
removed:  and 

Whereas,  the  ultimate  goal  of  these  "pro- 
gressives "  was,  through  conditioning  by  un- 
coerced persuasion  of  the  students  and 
teachers  of  the  public  schools,  to  convert 
this  Republic  Into  a  socialist  state;  and 

Whereas,  through  the  years  the  NEA  has 
become  more  radical  and.  within  the  past 
several  decades,  increasingly  a  militant 
labor  union  (rather  than  a  professional  or- 
ganization), ruthless  and  effective  in  politi- 
cal action,  made  possible  by  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  compulsory  union  dues:  and 

Whereas,  in  that  connection,  the  NEA 
works  constantly  for  the  repeal  of  Section 
14  (b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Management  Act 
in  order  to  force  more  compulsory  unionism 
on  teachers;  and 

Whereas,  they  openly  and  arrogantly 
admit  (NEA  Oregon  UnlServe  Bulletin.  Oc- 
tober 1981)  that  "The  major  purpose  of  our 
associations  is  not  the  education  of  children, 
it  Is  or  ought  to  t>e  the  extension  and/or 
preservation  of  our  memtiers'  rights.  We 
earnestly  care  about  the  kids  learning,  but 
that  is  secondary  to  the  other  goals.";  and 

Whereas,  the  devoted  members  of  the 
NEA  persistently  follow  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Oeorge  S.  Counts  that  'the  teachers  should 
deliberately  reach  for  power  and  then  make 
the  most  of  their  conquest .  .  .  "  (in  bis  pub- 
lication, 'Dare  the  Schools  Build  a  New 
Sodal  Order?");  and 

Whereas,  their  demands  for  more  and 
more  power  over  American  education  and 
for  more  and  more  millions  of  taxpayer  dol- 
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lars  are  equaled  only  by  a  greater  and  great- 
er decline  in  quality  of  education  and  SAT 
scores,  accompanied  by  heretofore  unheard 
of  Increase  in  functional  illiteracy,  sexual 
promiscuity,  teenage  pregnancies,  violence 
in  schools,  and  suicides  of  young  people;  and 

Whereas,  for  the  NEA  and  the  education- 
al establishment  massive  functional  illiter- 
acy has  proven  to  t>e  the  greatest  financial 
t>oon  in  the  history  of  public  education, 
with  millions  of  dollars  in  federal  grants  to 
the  special  education  teachers  to  undo  what 
has  tteen  done  in  the  classroom;  and 

Whereas,  from  Pavlov's  experiments  in 
Moscow,  it  is  known  that  by  imposing  look- 
say  teaching  techniques  on  an  alphal>etic 
writing  system  one  can  artificially  induce 
dyslexia,  thereby  creating  a  learning  block 
or  reading  neurosis,  and  this  fact  was  known 
to  many  American  educationists  who  were 
determined  to  continue  this  method;  and 

Whereas,  among  the  many  goals  set  forth 
In  the  NEA  1984-85  "Legislative  Program" 
were  the  support  of  nuclear  freeze,  use  of 
classroom  courses  on  nuclear  war  for  all 
grade  levels,  opposition  to  all  tuition  tax 
credits  and  use  of  vouchers  in  education 
(page  149),  support  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  including  military  service  for 
women,  support  of  sex  education.  Including 
homosexuality,  and  the  demand  that  teach- 
ers l>e  free  from  censorship  or  legislative  in- 
terference and  that  communication  between 
certified  personnel  and  students  must  tie  le- 
gally privileged,  opposition  to  any  testing  of 
teachers,  and  opposition  to  tax  indexing; 
and 

Whereas,  the  protection  of  Pupil  Rights 
Act  or  Hatch  Amendment,  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1978,  to  protect  children  from  psy- 
chiatric examinations  and  related  activities 
in  the  schools,  was  ignored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education;  and 

Whereas,  public  pressure  forced  the  publi- 
cation of  regulations  in  1984.  with  hearings 
(to  which  the  NEA  sent  no  representatives) 
in  seven  different  United  States  cities,  and 
these  hearings  revealed  shocking  documen- 
tation of  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools  of 
America  In  the  name  of  education;  and 

Whereas,  the  NEA's  response  to  the  new 
regulations  has  been  a  vicious  attack  on  the 
Hatch  Amendment  (with  the  NEA  Newslet- 
ter, Dec.  3,  1984,  agonizing  In  oversize  type 
that  "The  Hatch  Act  could  change  the  Way 
you  Teach  Forever");  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Pro  America  do  all  in 
their  power  to  expose  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  what  has  passed  for  education  in 
the  last  several  decades,  expose  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association  as  the  major 
source  of  the  problem,  oppose  further  accu- 
mulation of  power  by  the  NEA,  and  work  to 
promote  knowledge  atxjut  and  enforcement 
of  the  PupU  Rights  Amendment  (Hatch 
Amendment). 

Documentlon:  The  Turning  of  the  Tides: 
Paul  W.  Shafer  and  John  Howland  Snow, 
pp.  9, 10.  29. 

NJ:.A.— Trojan  Horse  in  American  Educa- 
tion: Samuel  L.  Blumenfeld,  pp.  61-2,  78, 
129.  130-31,  148-49.  150-61.  152.  203.  204. 

NEA:  Propaganda  Front  of  the  Radical 
Left:  Sally  D.  Reed.  pp.  88-89. 

The  Phyllis  Schlafly  Report:  "ChUd 
Abuse  in  the  Classroom  ";  Sept.  1984. 

The  Phyllis  Schlafly  Report:  The  Radical 
Agenda  of  the  NEA;  Feb.  1986. 

Child  Abuse  In  the  Oassroom:  Edited  by 
Phyllis  Schlafly.  ExcerpU  from  Official 
Transcript  of  Proceedings. 
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Olobal  Education 

Whereas,  the  ultimate  goal  of  Olobal  Edu- 
cation is  to  "internationalize"  education  on 
a  world-wide  scale,  and  It  is  being  intro- 
duced (initially,  as  "bilingiuU"  education  in 
some  areas)  through  State  Legislative  bills 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
offices;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  curriculum  spells 
out  movement  toward  a  socialistic  form  of 
government,  and  humanistic  concepts  of 
teaching  values  clarification  where  there  is 
no  right  or  wrong,  no  good  or  bad  and,  in 
fact,  no  absolutes  whatsoever,  and 

Whereas.  Gloliai  Education  encourages 
exploration  of  alternative  and  non-tradi- 
tional lifestyles  and  critical  evaluation  of 
long-established  cultural  nattems.  thereby 
seeking  to  break  down  the  time-honored 
American  tradition  and  family  unit  through 
political  indoctrination  and  cultural  revolu- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  the  concept  of  national  sover- 
eignty tuid  patriotism  is  replaced  by  "inter- 
national citizenship"  and  Interdependence, 
thereby  violating  current  teacher  obligation 
to  teach  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  as 
a  sovereign  State;  and 

Whereas,  emphasis  Is  placed  on  '"fear"  .  .  . 
of  nuclear  warfare,  global  hunger,  poverty, 
pollution,  overpopulation  and  environmen- 
tal destruction,  and 

Whereas,  the  program  is  very  expensive, 
ultimately  requiring  the  establishment  of 
world-wide  resource  centers,  libraries,  train- 
ing of  personnel  and  building  of  extensive 
facilities;  Now.  therefore  l>e  it 

Resolved,  That,  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States  in  mind,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Pro  America  oppose  the  use  of  the 
concept  of  GIoImU  Education  in  all  its  forms 
and  in  every  area  of  education  Including  the 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  of  this 
country. 

Documentation:  The  Olobal  2000  Report: 
1977,  Council  of  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Department  of  State. 

Glot>al  Education:  State  of  the  Art:  Lynda 
Falkenstein.  Dec.  1983. 

School  and  Citizenship  in  a  Olobal  Age: 
An  Exploration  of  the  Meaning  and  Signifi- 
cance of  Global  Education:  Lee  Anderson, 
1979. 

The  International  Dimension  of  Olobal 
Education:  Leonard  S.  Kenworthy.  Wash., 
D.C.;  Association  of  Supervision  and  Cur- 
riculum Development,  1970. 

Material  Help  por  Apohan  Freedom 
Fighters 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  has 
passed  House  Concurrent  Resolution  237 
and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  74  de- 
claring the  intention  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  material  assistance  to  the  Freedom 
Fighters  (Mujahldeen)  of  Afghanistan;  and 

Whereas,  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  oppose  the  encroachment  by  a 
totalitarian  puppet  regime  emplaced  and 
supported  by  Soviet  aggression  and  their  on- 
going reign  of  terror  and  genocide  against 
the  civilian  population;  and 

Whereas,  the  the  Afghan  Freedom  Fight- 
ers singlehandedly  have  taken  a  stand 
against  the  continuing  imiTerialism  of  the 
Soviet  Stat«,  pledging  their  lives  and  sacred 
honor  against  a  barbarian  aggressor  and  for 
the  defense  of  freedom  worldwide;  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  presence  In  South- 
west Asia  is  destablizing  to  world  peace  and 
specifically  threatening  to  Pakistan.  Iran, 
and  the  Middle  East  oil  lanes,  placing  Soviet 
planes  based  in  Afghanistan  within  two 


hours  flying  time  of  the  Persian  Oulf ;  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  reaffirm  its  Resolution  V. 
1982,  'Support  Afghanistan's  Freedom 
Fichters."  that  it  support  the  aforemen- 
tioned Congressional  Resolutions  and  urge 
Congress  to  aid  the  defense  of  freedom  in 
Afghanistan  by  taking  all  necessary  steps  to 
supply  adequate  weapons,  food,  clothing, 
medical  aid.  and  other  materials  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  Afghan  Freedom 
Fighters  now  and  encourage  international 
support  for  their  courageous  stand  against 
the  tyranny  of  international  communism 
and  its  military  war  machine. 

Documenution:  Washington  Inquirer 
Jan.  18.  1985. 

News  Tribune,  Tacoma,  WA:  Mar.  16. 
1985. 

Washington  Post:  Feb.  13, 1983. 

"Free  Afghanistan  Report":  Aug.  1982. 


IN  HONOR  OP  JIM  ARMSTRONG 
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NICARAOUAN  RESISTANCE 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  C^alifomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  Jim  Armstrong  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Torrance,  CA. 

James  R.  Armstrong  is  a  native  Califomian 
and  veteran  of  servk»  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  He 
continued  his  education  at  Pepperdine  Univer- 
sity and  received  a  masters  ciegree  in  educa- 
tion from  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

Jim  has  been  a  teacfier  with  tt\e  Torrance 
Unified  School  District  since  1954.  He  was 
awared  the  Valley  Forge  Teacher  Medal  for 
ExcellerKe  In  1965  and  was  named  a  Ro^iert 
A.  Taft  Felk>w  in  Political  Science. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  elected  in  1972  to  the 
Torrance  (DIty  Council  with  the  largest  plurality 
ever  afforded  a  council  candklate.  and  was  re- 
elected in  1976.  As  a  councilmember,  he 
served  as  ctwirman  of  tfie  Council  Committee 
on  O/il  Service:  chairman  Legislative  Liaison; 
chaimian  Publk;  Works;  member  of  Council 
Committees  on  Civil  Service,  Police,  Fire,  and 
Publk;  Safety  and  Park,  Recreatk>n,  and  Com- 
munity Devetopment;  and  chairman  of  the 
Council  Committee  on  Committees  and  Com- 
missions. 

Jim  was  elected  mayor  in  1978.  He  was  re- 
elected as  mayor  in  1982.  receiving  90  per- 
cent of  the  ballots  cast. 

As  councilmember  and  may(x,  he  repre- 
sented, and  continues  to  represent  the  city  of 
TcxrafKe  in  vanous  governmental  groups  such 
as  the  League  of  C^alifornla  Cities,  Natk>nal 
League  of  Cities,  Southern  California  Assoda- 
tion  of  Governments,  Independent  Cities  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  U.S.  Conference  of 
Ivlayors  and  a  graduate  of  the  Mayors  Institute 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

As  Jim  steps  down  as  mayor,  it  is  an  honor 
to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  his  numerous  contri- 
butions to  the  community.  The  city  of  Tor- 
rance has  been  in  good  hands  under  his  lead- 
ership and  he  is  to  be  applauded  for  a  job 
wall  done.  I  trust  my  colleat^jes  will  join  me  In 
wishing  Jim  and  Anne  ail  the  best  in  future  en- 
deavors. 


HON.  CONNIE  MACK 

OPPLORIOA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ttie  ongoing 
debate  on  assistance  whk:h  the  United  States 
shouW  be  extending  to  the  Nwaraguan  resist- 
ance, I  believe  we  shoukj  pay  close  attentk>n 
to  the  views  of  the  Hispank:  communities  in 
Fk>rkla  which  have  ctose  cultural  artd  family 
ties  to  Latin  America. 

Recentiy.  the  Florida  Commission  on  His- 
pank: Affairs,  a  commissk>n  of  1 5  members  of 
Hispank;  civk;,  professk>nal,  business,  labor, 
and  community  leaders  throughout  the  State, 
passed  a  resolution  supporting  the  PreskJent's 
request  for  military  and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Nk;araguan  freedom  fighters. 

This  resolution,  which  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port, illusti-ates  the  desire  of  the  Hispanic 
community  to  support  freedom  and  den>ocra- 
cy  in  their  homelands.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  ttie  RE(X}flD  ttw 
text  of  ttie  resolution  of  the  Commission  on 
Hispank:  Affairs. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Florida  State  Commission 
on  Hispanic  Affairs  (Hispanic  Commission) 
is  an  official  state  commission  established 
by  the  Legislature  in  1976  to  voice  and  rep- 
resent the  over  one  million  Floridiaiu  of 
Hispanic  origin;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  of 
Florida  appoints  the  fifteen  members  of  the 
Hispanic  Commission  from  among  Hispanic 
civic,  professional,  business.  lat>or  and  com- 
munity leaders  throughout  the  state;  and. 

Whereas,  the  present  composition  of  the 
Hispanic  Commission  is  representative  of 
the  principal  ethnic,  racial,  and  national  ori- 
gins that  make  up  Florida's  Hiat>anic  popu- 
lation, including  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexican- 
Americans,  Cuban-Americans,  Colombian- 
Americans  and  persons  bom  in  this  country 
of  Hispanic  heritage;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Hispanic  Commission  is  in- 
creasingly alarmed  by  the  systematic  viola- 
tion of  human  rlghU  by  the  SandlnisU 
regime  In  Nicaragua;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Hispanic  Conunisaion  is  con- 
cerned with  the  massive  flow  of  Soviet, 
Cuban,  P.L.O..  Libyan  and  Eastern-bloc  per- 
sonnel, arms  and  materiel  into  Nicaragua 
which,  in  the  past  year  alone,  has  totalled 
five  hundred  million  dollars;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Sandinista  government  has 
provided  weapons,  training  and  political 
support  to  Communist  guerrillas  Intent  In 
overthrowing  the  democratically-elected 
govemmenU  of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  Colombia  and  other 
countries  in  the  region;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Hispanic  Commision  be- 
lieves that  the  establisnmeni.  of  Soviet 
client  states  in  Central  America  would 
result  in  great  increases  in  United  SUtes 
military  expenditures  to  the  detriment  of 
social  programs  at  home  and  other  interna- 
tional commitments;  and  ~^v 

Whereas,  the  Hispanic  Commission  Is  con- 
cerned that  the  rejultlng  desUbillzation  p 
Central  America  would  result  in  a  mass  of 
political  refugees  coming  to  the  United 
States  which  would  further  strain  the  limit- 
ed resources  available  for  social  services; 
and. 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Nicaragua  demon- 
strated their  commitment  to  democracy  in 
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the  struggle  against  the  Somoia  regime  and 
today  they  resist  communist  tyranny  and 
are  willing  to  fight  for  freedom;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Nlcaraguan  Freedom  Fight- 
ers are  in  need  of  arms  and  supplies  to 
counter  the  massive  Influx  of  Soviet,  Cuban. 
P.L.O.,  Llbian  and  Eastem-bloc  personnel 
and  supplies:  and. 

Whereas,  the  Hispanic  Commission  be- 
lieves that  it  Is  morally  right  to  help  people 
who  struggle  for  freedom;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Hispanic  Commission  tw- 
lleves  that  the  Sandinista  regime  In  Nicara- 
gua has  betrayed  the  goals  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan revolution  and  has  permitted  their 
country  to  be  used  as  a  terrorist  haven  and 
a  Soviet  base  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
and. 

Whereas,  the  Hispanic  Commission  be- 
lieves that  the  Nlcaraguan  Freedom  Fight- 
ers today  embody  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  people;  and. 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  requested  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide funds  in  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
million  dollars  for  military  and  humanitari- 
an assistance  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Freedom 
Fighters  to  help  them  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom  and  democracy;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Hispanic  Commission  be- 
lleves  that  rejection  by  the  Congress  of  the 
President's  request  would  be  a  catastrophic 
blow  to  the  forces  fighting  for  freedom  in 
this  hemisphere  and  would  al>andon  to 
Communist  tyranny  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua who  have  relied  on  American  support  of 
their  cause:  and. 

Whereas,  the  Hispanic  Commission  t>e- 
Uevea  that  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  promote  democracy  in 
Central  America:  and. 

Whereas,  the  Hispanic  Commission  bt- 
lleves  that  rejection  by  the  Congress  of  the 
President's  aid  proposal  for  the  Nlcaraguan 
freedom  fighters  would  encourage  further 
Communist  aggression  in  the  region  and 
would  ultimately  require  a  U.8.  military  re- 
sponse; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Florida 
State  Commission  on  Hispanic  Affairs  sup- 
ports the  President's  request  for  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  military  and  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Free- 
dom Fighters  and  urges  the  members  of 
Congress,  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  to 
support  this  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  Florida  State  Conunis- 
aion on  Hispanic  Affairs  urges  Americans  of 
all  backgrounds,  especially  those  like  the 
Soviet  Jews.  Poles.  Hungarians.  East  Ger- 
mans, Rumanians.  Ukranians,  Csechoslova- 
klan.  Vietnamese.  Cambodians  and  other 
witnesses  of  Communist  repression  to  voice 
their  support  for  the  President's  request. 

Furthermore,  the  Chairman  of  the  Flori- 
da State  Commission  on  Hispanic  Affairs, 
Rafael  A.  Penalver,  Jr.,  and  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  who  may  wish  to 
Join  him,  are  hereby  authorised  to  travel  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  all  at  their  own  expense, 
to  present  this  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  all 
meml>er8  of  Congress. 

(Approved  and  Resolved  this  7th  day  of 
March.  1986  in  Key  West,  Florida.) 

Rapabl  a.  Penalver,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
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JACK  VALENTI 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  IfXW  MKXICO 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
dass  ifxjividuals  in  Washirvgton,  DC  is  Jack 
Valenti,  presioent  of  the  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
Ciatior.  of  Amorica. 

He  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
Nation,  txjth  as  a  former  aide  to  PreskJent 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  now  as  a  industry  exec- 
utive. He  Is  always  ready  to  help  a  good 
cause,  ar>d  the  public  diakig  is  better  off  with 
people  like  Jack  Valenti  around. 

I  ask  that  Gary  Arryjki's  article  in  "Poiitk^s" 
be  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

BODY  POLITIC 

A  radiantly  dapper  and  distinguished 
white-haired  gentleman  whose  dynamically 
compact  presence  was  once  descril>ed  by  a 
reporter  as  "shorter  than  average  but  larger 
than  life,"  Jack  Valentine  sums  up  his  dura- 
ble in  two  sentences.  "I  survived."  he  con- 
cedes with  a  fleeting  grin  and  exaggerated 
shrug.  "That  is  no  small  accomplishment  in 
places  like  Washington  and  Hollywood, 
where  the  casualty  rates  are  sometimes 
high." 

This  month  Valenti  will  complete  his  20th 
year  as  president  of  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation of  America  (MPAA),  a  job  that 
makes  him  the  chief  spokesman,  lobbyist 
and  trade  negotiator  for  the  film  industry. 
He  had  formerly  served  as  a  special  assist- 
ant and  speechwriter  for  President  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Valeati  came  to  Washington  in  a  state  of 
shock  on  the  afternoon  of  Novemt)er  22, 
1963.  In  the  crisis  atmosphere  created  by 
the  assassination  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy in  Dallas,  Vice  President  Johnson  im- 
mediately drafted  Valenti  and  others  into 
government  service.  But  it  wasn't  until  Jime 
1985  that  Valenti  gained  notoriety,  thanks 
to  one  of  these  peculiarly  virulent  attacks  of 
righteous  indignation  that  lend  credence  to 
charges  of  a  "hive  mentality"  within  the 
Washington  press  establishment. 

IMSISPENSABLE  GATTE 

It  was  his  unwitting  offense  to  praise  his 
boes  and  mentor  at  a  speech  delivered  in 
Boston  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Federation  of  America.  Valenti  ut- 
terly failed  to  anticipate  that  terms  of 
praise  he  considered  merely  sincere  would 
be  ridiculed  as  intolerably  fulsome  by  jour- 
nalistic scolds.  In  retrospect  it  might  be 
argued  that  Valenti  popularized  the  now 
ubiquitous  and  Indispensable  "gaffe,"  pur- 
sued by  the  press  like  pigs  on  a  truffle  hunt. 
At  the  time,  of  course.  Valenti  never  saw 
'em  coming. 

"I  was  pleaoed  at  the  InvlUtlcn,"  he  re- 
cmlls.  "I  thought  of  it  as  a  very  proud  occa- 
sion, and  pride  went  betore  my  fall,  but  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  this  little  Boston 
speech  would  have  any  public  repercusions. 
I  didn't  even  know  there  was  a  problem 
until  I  got  back  to  Washington  the  next  day 
and  George  Ready,  the  press  secretary,  got 
on  me  because  he  was  being  bombarded 
with  demands  for  copies  of  the  speech. 
'What  on  earth  did  you  say  up  there?"  he 
wanted  to  know. 

"It  was  still  a  mystery  to  me,  but  I  soon 
found  out  that  the  offending  part  had  come 
at  the  end.  And  that  was  the  rhetorical 
flourish  I'd  admired  the  most  when  writing 
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and  giving  the  speech.  I  thought  I'd  com- 
posed something  really  elegant."  Quoting 
from  Indelible  memory.  Valenti  recites  the 
infamous  passage. 

"Once,  during  the  deadly  days  of  the  Nazi 
terror,  when  a  desperate  Prance  had  been 
overrun  and  the  heel  of  the  Nazi  was  on  the 
neck  of  the  French,  Winston  Churchill 
spoke  to  the  French  people  in  a  radio  broad- 
cast. Francais,  c'est  moi,  Churchill."  He 
told  them  not  to  lose  heart,  that  in  due 
time,  the  free  world  would  stir  itself  and  re- 
lieve the  French  of  their  long  night.  'So,'  he 
said,  sleep  well,  my  Frenchmen,  sleep  well 
to  gather  strength  for  the  morning,  for  the 
morning  shall  come.' "  Then  came  the 
kicker  "I  sleep  each  night  a  little  better,  a 
little  more  confidently  because  Lyndon 
Johnson  is  my  President.  For  I  know  he 
lives  and  thinks  and  works  to  make  sure 
that  for  all  Americans,  and  indeed,  the 
growing  body  of  the  free  world,  the  morning 
shall  always  come." 

Valenti  was  not  destined  to  sleep  well  for 
several  nights  after  the  press,  just  t>egin- 
ning  to  accumulate  gripes  al>out  a  "credibil- 
ity gap"  where  Vietnam  War  policy  was  con- 
cerned, got  wind  of  his  sittingduck  oration 
and  couldn't  resist  roasting  it  to  a  crisp. 
"The  ridicule  that  hurt  the  most,"  Valenti 
says,  "was  Herblock's  cartoon  in  The  Waah- 
ington  Post  I've  valued  Herb  as  a  friend  for 
many  years  now,  but  at  that  time  he  really 
socked  it  to  me.  He  drew  a  plantation  scene 
with  me  as  a  cringing,  yes  massa.  no  massa 
kind  of  slave. 

"The  president  helped  take  away  some  of 
the  sting.  Forget  it,'  he  said.  How  many 
special  assistants  in  the  history  of  this 
office  ever  said  anything  memorable?'  Then 
he  added,  'Come  to  think  of  it,  how  many 
presidents  ever  said  something  memorable? 
Well,  I  took  a  beating,  and  it  was  tough  and 
humiliating  to  take  it.  but  I  think  it  taught 
me  a  useful  lesson  in  humility." 

Valenti  was  recn-ited  for  the  MPAA  job  in 
1966  by  two  men— Lew  Wasserman.  then  the 
president  and  now  chairman  of  MCA  and 
still  the  single  most  powerful  and  influen- 
tial executive  in  the  movie  business,  and 
Edwin  Weisl  Sr.  a  lawyer  and  confidant  to 
President  Johnson.  Initially  reluctant  to  en- 
dorse the  idea  and  part  with  Valenti,  the 
president  countered  at  one  point  with  an 
offer  of  the  ambassadorial  post  in  Italy. 
Gradually,  he  relented,  aware  that  the 
B4PAA  offered  an  improvement  in  Valenti's 
annual  White  House  salary  of  $30,000.  Nev- 
ertheless, his  original  contract  with  the  as- 
sociation permitted  Valenti  emergency  leave 
if  President  Johnson  found  his  services  nec- 
essary—which he  promptly  did  while  pre- 
paring for  the  Manila  Conference  in  Octo- 
ber 1966. 

PIRACY 

Valenti.  after  20  years  no  less  an  engine 
than  LBJ,  expecU  politics  and  the  political 
role  he  plays  to  become  even  more  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  the  Industry  he 
repre8ent8."The  problems  and  opportunities 
that  exist  right  now  were  simply  unimagina- 
ble when  I  started  the  Job  20  years  ago. 
That  was  another  world,  a  simpler  world. 
But  there  was  no  comparisor.,  t>ecause  what 
did  you  have?  The  movies  and  television. 
There  were  a  handful  of  cable  systems,  but 
they  didn't  constitute  a  significant  nuirket 
or  challenge.  No  one  had  Invented  the  su- 
persUtion  or  the  VCR  or  the  satellite  dish, 
or  all  these  other  delivery  systems.  There 
was  piracy,  but  It  wasn't  remotely  as  malig- 
nant, as  difficult  to  police,  as  It  became  once 
you  could  record  a  movie  on  a  blank  tape 
small  enough  to  hold  in  your  hand.  And 
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against  all  these  exotic  toxins,  your  only 
armor  wae  the  copyright  laws— a  pretty 
shabby,  creaky,  cracked  suit  of  armor." 

Today,  Valenti  believes,  his  industry  is 
faced  with  two  great  challenges— new  tech- 
nology and  foreign  market  constraints.  He 
speaks  confidently  about  his  political  role  in 
meeting  the  challenge  of  foreign  trade  and 
even  attlbutes  part  of  that  challenge  to  the 
strength  of  the  American  film. 

"Unless  It's  been  mortgaged  l>eyond  recall 
from  the  very  beginning  a  motion  picture 
can  be  a  priceless  asset.  Its  shelf  life  may 
never  end  and  its  reach  is  potentially  global. 

"1>at  reach  Is  responsible  for  some  of  the 
resistance  we  encounter  when  negotiating 
trade  contracts  with  120  countries  around 
the  world,  t)ecause  the  appeal  of  the  Ameri- 
can entertainment  film  Is  unmatched.  That 
fact  causes  inevitable  kinds  of  envy  and  re- 
sentment and  tempts  some  societies  to  erect 
barriers  against  us  and  impose  outrageous 
penalties  on  us. 

"How  do  we  answer  that  kind  of  preju- 
dice? With  patience  when  It  comes  to  sooth- 
ing the  cultural  envy  but  firmness  when  it 
comes  to  insisting  on  equitable  trade.  We've 
had  a  problem  with  the  Koreans  lately,  but 
I  think  that  dispute  is  coming  along  satis- 
factorily. All  we're  expecting  Is  to  be  treated 
with  the  same  hospitality  our  country  ex- 
tends to  trading  partners.  I  told  them. 
'You've  got  cars  and  VCR's  you're  eager  to 
sell  in  America,  so  why  penalize  our  movies 
with  quotas  and  high  tariffs?  Let's  try  to 
work  things  out.'  And  they've  been  forth- 
coming." 

Valenti  Is  less  confident  that  politics  will 
be  helpful  in  meeting  the  challenges  posed 
by  new  technology.  No  one  seems  quite  sure 
what  to  expect  of  the  promising  but  also  im- 
ponderable market  created  by  the  populari- 
ty of  videocassette  recorders.  While  the  the- 
atrical market  was  declining  to  alwut  $3.7 
billion  In  1985,  home  video  was  growing  by  a 
factor  of  100  percent  to  $3.3  bUlion.  It's 
taken  for  granted  that  home  video  revenue 
will  surpass  theatrical  revenue  in  the  United 
States  this  year.  Worldwide  it  may  already 
be  a  greater  source  of  revenue.  Neverthe- 
less, it  looms  as  a  vast  new  market  that  also 
creates  transitional  difficulties  for  the 
movie  business,  loath  to  see  its  copyrighted 
merchandise  reproduced  and  retailed  In  a 
format  that  makes  a  good  deal  of  unathor- 
Ized  copying  impossible  to  prevent  while  re- 
turning a  far  smaller  share  of  income  to  the 
film  companies  than  the  theatrical  exhibi- 
tion does. 

nnrATHOMABLE 

"Where  are  we  going?"  Valenti  asks  rhe- 
torically. "Nobody,  but  nobody."  he  pro- 
ceeds to  emphasize,  "can  fathom  that  pros- 
pect. That"s  what  we're  trying  to  determine 
now.  A  lot  of  time  and  effort  in  this  organi- 
zation go  into  planning  for  the  business 
landscape  just  over  the  horizon,  but  in  gen- 
eral terms,  the  best  we  can  do  Is  grab  a  hold 
of  whichever  curve  seems  to  be  ascending 
and  try  to  keep  pace  with  the  magic  of  tech- 
nology, which  has  certainly  been  way  ahead 
of  us." 

Ultimately,  Valenti  hopes,  human  nature 
will  work  to  the  advantage  of  his  Industry. 

"I  don't  believe  people  will  want  to  remain 
hostages  in  their  living  room  day  after  day. 
even  if  they  turn  the  living  room,  or  the  rec 
room,  into  a  pleasant,  high-tech  theater  set- 
ting. But  there's  no  doubt  that  movies  are 
going  to  remain  high  on  the  list  of  things 
people  elect  to  spend  their  leisure  hours 
on." 
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The  challenge  of  his  office  hasn't  really 
changed  Valenti.  He  still  prides  himself  on 
being  a  promptly  accessible  public  figure, 
particularly  when  responding  to  phone 
calls.  "I'm  available  to  damn  near  every- 
body," he  maintains,  "and  I  get  a  kick  out  of 
answering  all  my  calls  personally  and  even 
dialing  the  numbers  myself.  It's  almost  un- 
heard of,  but  I  think  it's  a  useful  manage- 
ment practice.  For  one  thing.  It's  easier  to 
get  through  to  people." 

Valenti  remains  a  very  political  man.  His 
Job  has  kept  him  at  the  turbulent  intersec- 
tion of  politics,  entertainment,  international 
trade  and  rapidly  developing  technology. 
But  it  Is  no  surprise  that  he  still  speaks 
fondly  of  his  days  as  a  Johnson  aide. 

Valenti  described  his  years  as  a  White 
House  assistant  in  his  second  book.  A  Very 
Human  President,  published  in  1975.  De- 
spite the  success  and  prominence  he's  en- 
joyed whUe  heading  the  MPAA.  Valenti  stUl 
regards  the  association  with  President  John- 
son as  the  climactic  peak  of  his  professional 
life.  As  he  expressed  It  in  the  book,  "I  have 
worked  In  two  of  life"s  classic  fascinations, 
politics  and  movies,  and  while  there  are  daz- 
zling attractwns  in  both  areas,  it  is  the  po- 
litical man  who  most  excites  me.  Since  LBJ 
was  the  quintessential  political  being,  I  sup- 
pose that  If  why  I  was  In  thrall  continuously 
to  him  ...  I  personally  will  never  look  upon 
his  like  at.'ain  ...  He  was  an  awesome 
engine  of  a  man." 
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DEBRA  LOUISE  EBY,  OEOROIA 
WINNER  OF  VOICE  OP  DEMOC- 
RACY 


THE  DRUG  PROBLEM 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday, 
we  all  listened  closely  to  the  President's 
speech  on  Central  America.  One  point  really 
caught  my  attention:  We  should  fund  the  Con- 
tras  t>ecause  the  Sandinistas  engage  in  drug 
trafficking.  Every  parent  concerned  about  the 
drug  problem  should  be  outraged,  sakl  the 
President. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  am  outraged  about 
the  drug  problem,  but  for  a  different  reason. 
Because  despite  all  the  lip  service  this  admin- 
istration has  paid  to  the  war  on  drugs,  it  has 
repeatedly  slashed  the  drug  interdiction 
budget. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Customs  Air  Program,  a 
vital  component  of  our  Interdtetion  force.  Last 
year,  we  appropriated  $75  million  for  fiscal 
1986.  This  year,  the  President  has  proposed  a 
rescission  to  leave  only  $52.5  milton. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Air  Force  wing  of  radar 
plar>es  that  were  supposed  to  supplement 
Customs  air  efforts.  Last  year,  we  authorized 
$35  million  to  get  this  project  started.  So  far 
DOD  hasn't  spent  a  dime  from  this  account, 
and  the  PreskJent's  1987  budget  eliminates 
the  program. 

Mr.  President,  let's  not  blame  Sandinistas 
for  problems  your  administration  have  failed  to 
address.  If  you  really  want  to  start  a  war,  start 
the  war  on  drugs. 


HON.  ROBERT  LINDSAY  THOMAS 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
look  into  the  future  oi  our  Natton,  we  need 
look  no  farther  than  to  the  people  of  America. 
That  is  the  reason  that  I  know  that  our  future 
Is  bright. 

As  I  travel  throughout  the  communities  of 
my  own  district,  I  am  always  stnjck  by  the  fact 
that  the  youth  of  my  own  State  are  brighter, 
more  articulate,  and,  very  often,  rrwre  con- 
cerned and  aware  of  national  issues  than 
were  the  youth  of  my  own  generatksn. 

For  those  who  may  have  the  klea  that  the 
younger  generation  has  lost  touch  with  tfie 
values  of  America,  I  invite  their  attentton  to 
Ms.  Uebra  Louise  Eby  of  Hiiiesville,  GA. 
Debra  is  the  18-year-old  daughter  of  Lt.  Col. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  fcby,  and  she  has  an  out- 
standing record  of  accomplishments  and  ac- 
tivitJes  at  her  high  school,  Bradwell  Institute. 

Her  most  recent  achievement  has  been  to 
win  first  prize  In  the  Georgia  competition  of 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  scriptwriting  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary. 

This  program  was  started  38  years  ago,  and 
this  past  year  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
students  participated.  More  than  8,000 
schools  took  part  in  the  contest  along  with 
4,000  VFW  posts  and  3,500  Ladies  Auxiliaries 
and  2,300  radk)  and  TV  statkjns.  The  total 
monetary  value  of  scholarships  and  awards 
provkjed  last  year  amounted  to  $675,000. 

Ms.  Eby  faced  some  very  tough  competitton 
in  the  Georgia  contest,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  First  Congressional  District,  I 
salute  her  achievement  and  congratulate  her 
for  bringing  this  honor  to  our  coastal  empire 

area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ms.  Eby's  winning  script  Is 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point: 

New  Horizons  por  America's  Youth 
(By  Debl  Eby) 

When  I  was  thirteen  or  fourteen.  I  decid- 
ed that  Piesldent  Reagan  needed  some  help 
in  leading  the  country,  so  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
him  explaining  what  I  would  do  If  I  were  in 
his  shoes.  I  never  mailed  that  letter— I  still 
have  it  somewhere— and  that's  probably  for 
the  best,  because  some  of  my  suggestions 
were  very  Implausible.  For  example,  I 
wanted  to  make  it  illegal  for  anyone  to  earn 
over  $50,000  a  year.  My  Ideas  may  have  been 
outlandish,  but  I  am  proud  that  I  felt  that 
my  views  were  worth  the  attention  of  the 
President.  As  a  wise  man  once  said,  "There 
are  no  limits  to  those  who  see  none."  Ameri- 
ca's youth  should  s»e  and  set  no  limits  for 
themselves— they  should  always  strive  to 
reach  that  new  horizon.  After  all,  what  is  a 
horizon  but  the  point  at  which  all  llmlU 
end? 

Now  that  we.  the  youth  of  America,  are  fi- 
nally free  from  the  "seen  but  not  heard" 
taboo,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  up 
and  speak  out.  And  we  have  done  Just  that. 
Young  men  and  women  are  volunteering 
their  talenU   for  social  services,   holding 
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leadership  posts  In  local  governments,  voic- 
ing their  opinions  In  newspapers,  magaglnes, 
and  other  publications,  organizing  marchea 
to  protest  unwanted  legislation,  and  work- 
ing In  Innumerable  other  ways  to  better 
their  communities  and  country. 

Only  by  continuing  such  activities  can  we 
youth  expand  our  horizons.  Therefore,  we 
should  have  only  one  goal— to  continue,  to 
the  best  of  our  time  and  abilities,  to  lessen 
the  gap  t>etween  "what  Is"  and  "what 
should  be."  In  other  words,  we  must  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  improve  our  country. 
Before  we  can  accomplish  this  or  any  other 
endeavor,  though,  we  must  recognize  that 
we  can  make  a  difference.  If  we  set  ■"UmiU " 
for  ourselves,  the  only  thing  we  will  ever  see 
is  a  sunset.  Wisdom  may  come  with  age.  as 
the  saying  goes,  but  if  we  wait  until  we  are 
wise  enough  never  to  make  mistakes,  we  will 
never  make  any  difference,  either.  Concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  is  what 
Is  needed  most  In  this  country  right  now. 
and  there  Is  no  age  limit  on  caring.  So  let's 
voice  our  opinions— no  matter  how  unusual 
they  may  be.  Worthy  thoughU  breed 
worthy  actions. 

Before  we  can  "widen  our  horizons." 
though,  we  must  modify  the  attitudes  of 
those  people  who  believe  that  American 
youth  must  simply  be  tolerated  until  they 
"grow  up."  These  people  see  youth  as  a  det- 
riment to  society,  rather  than  an  asset.  To 
them,  we  are  Just  a  bunch  of  Immature  kids. 
We  must  dispel  this  stereotype  by  convinc- 
ing them  that  we  are  worthy  of  their  re- 
spect, that  inexperienced  does  not  mean 
inept.  Our  generation  Is  better  educated 
than  any  of  our  predecessors.  This  fact  Is  a 
powerful  tool  which  we  must  use  to  our  ad- 
vantage. With  It,  we  can  convince  our  critics 
that  the  word  reasonable  can  describe 
youth.  With  It,  we  can  continue  to  Improve 
or  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  contrymen  to 
the  best  of  our  abilities.  With  It.  we  can 
reach  new  and  greater  heights. 

I  can't  tell  you  exactly  how  Im  going  to 
improve  my  country,  because  I  dont  know 
myself.  I  do  know,  though,  that  I  wiU  take 
advantage  of  any  and  every  opportunity 
which  comes  my  way.  For  example,  I  sug- 
gested to  the  President  that  he  maintain  a 
so-called  "suggestion  box"— an  address  that 
people  could  write  to  and  offer  any  com- 
ments or  suggestions  they  might  have.  My 
father  told  me  that  it  would  cost  too  much 
to  have  someone  open  and  read  all  that 
mall.  I  don't  know,  he  may  be  right,  but 
might  It  not  be  worth  the  expense?  This 
country  is  a  democracy— doesn't  that  mean 
that  the  people  rule?  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  way  for  the  people,  both  old  and 
young,  to  express  their  opinions.  And  who 
knows?  One  of  those  Ideas  may  Just  make 
this  world  a  little  bit  better.  We,  the  youth 
of  America,  are  going  to  use  all  the  "sugges- 
tions boxes"  we  can  find  to  Improve  our 
country.  And  me?  I'm  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  "what  should  be"  finally  ""Is." 


SANDINISTA  DOUBLE  STANDARD 
ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  issue  of  the  New  Republc  magazine 
cleariy  outlines  the  double  starxlard  on  human 
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ng^ts  abuses.  So  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
able  '0  clearly  see  wtuit  is  happening  in  Latin 
America,  I  am  inserting  it  into  the  Record  at 
this  point 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  Republic.  Jan.  20, 1988] 

Thx  SAjfDLinsTA  Lobby 

<By  Pred  Barnes) 

Last  July  1  a  man  named  Alvayro  Jose 
Baldlzon  Aviles  sUpped  across  the  border 
from  Nicaragua  into  Honduras.  He  was  no 
ordinary  refugee.  Baldizon  was  chief  of  the 
special  Investigations  commission  of  Nicara- 
gua's Ministry  of  Interior.  He  worked  for 
f  omas  Borge,  the  interior  minister  and  a 
powerful  figure  in  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment. Baldlzon  had  an  eye-popping  story  to 
tell  of  massive  human  rights  abuses  by  the 
Sandinistas.  In  Septemt>er  and  Octot)er. 
under  the  guidance  of  the  U.S.  Stete  De- 
partment, he  told  it  all  over  Washington. 

Citing  specific  names,  dates,  and  locations, 
Baldizon  disclosed  hundreds  of  murders  of 
peasants,  prisoners.  Indians,  businessmen, 
and  opponents  of  the  Sandinista  regime,  all 
of  them  carried  out  by  Nicaragu&n  govern- 
ment soldiers  or  police.  Borge  personally  or- 
dered some  lulllngs  and  whitewashed  others, 
Baldlzon  said.  In  1981  Borge  allegedly 
standardized  the  practice  of  murdering  po- 
litical foes  by  issuing  a  secret  order  allowing 
"sj)ecial  measures,"  the  euphemism  for  as- 
sassinations. He  institutionalized  the  decep- 
tion of  visiting  foreigners,  appearing  before 
Christian  groups  in  an  office  with  a  crucifix, 
a  statue  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  Bible.  His 
real  office  is  adorned  with  pictures  of  Marx, 
EMgels,  and  Lenin,  and  copies  of  The  Com- 
munist Manifesto  and  E>as  Kapital.  More- 
over. Borge  was  involved  in  cocaine  traffick- 
ing, put  former  criminals  In  police  jobs,  and 
installed  Cuban  advisers  in  operational 
posts.  Baldlzon  also  said  the  Sandinistas 
were  training  Costa  Rican  guerrillas  and 
using  moljs  of  young  Sandinistas  to  break 
up  gathodngs  of  political  opponents. 

Even  dV  Latin  American  standards,  this 
was  quite  an  indictment,  exactly  the  Idnd  of 
firsthand  accc_-.l  likely  to  trigger  outrage 
by  groups  monitoring  human  rights  in  Cen- 
tral America.  And  maybe  even  spark  an  ag- 
gressive Investigation  or  two.  But  not  by  the 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America,  which 
says  it  "monitors  human  rights  practices 
and  political  developments  in  Central  and 
South  America  .  .  .  [and  promotes]  a  for- 
eign policy  that  advances  human  rights, 
peace,  and  democracy  in  the  hemisphere." 
Joseph  T.  Hdridge.  the  Methodist  minister 
aoid  former  missionary  in  Chile  who  is 
WOLA's  director,  was  invited  along  with 
other  human  rights  activists  to  a  session 
with  Baldlzon  at  the  State  Department  on 
October  3.  Hdridge  didn't  show.  He  did  call 
to  ask  about  a  private  session  with  Baldlzon, 
and  State  Department  officials  agreed  so 
long  as  one  of  their  staff  aides  was  present. 
Later,  Eldridge  canceled  the  meeting  be- 
cause of  a  schedule  conflict.  He  insists  he's 
■till  trying  to  meet  with  Baldlzon.  But 
Janice  Barbieri  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  public  diplomacy  says  Eldridge 
Isn't  trying  very  hard;  he  hasn't  even  called 
iMck  to  set  up  a  new  time.  Whatever  the 
caae,  it's  been  months,  and  Eldridge  has  yet 
to  meet  with  Baldlzon. 

This  indifference  to  Baldlzon  and  his  evi- 
dence of  systematic  abuses  of  human  rights 
was  not  a  lapse.  On  the  contrary,  it  reflects 
the  selective  moral  indignation  of  a  phalanx 
of  organizations  in  Washington  that  regu- 
larly criticizes  the  Reagan  administration's 
policy  toward  Central  America  and.  In  par- 
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ticular,  Nicaragua.  The  ostensible  alms  of 
these  groups  are  high-minded:  peace,  pro- 
tection of  human  rights,  free  elections,  an 
end  to  domination  of  politics  by  oligarchies, 
etc.  And  they  tirelessly  point  out  how  Gua- 
temala. El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
Panama— all  allies  of  the  United  SUtes— 
come  up  shori.  But  Nicaragua,  with  its  in- 
creasingly repressive  Sandinista  regime,  is 
another  story.  What  criticism  these  organi- 
zations have  of  Nicaragua  is  soft-hitting  in 
the  extreme.  Mostly  they  explain  away  or 
ignore  abuses  by  the  Sandinistas. 

These  organizations  and  their  leaders 
refer  to  themselves  as  "the  community. " 
But  they've  l)een  accused  of  being  some- 
thing quite  different.  A  Heritage  Founda- 
tion paper  labeled  them  "The  Left's  Latin 
American  Lobby. "  A  book  by  the  Council 
for  Inter-American  Security  attacks  them  as 
"The  Revolution  Lobby. "  Bruce  Cameron,  a 
former  lobbyist  for  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  says  WOLA  at  least  is  a  "shlll 
for  the  Sandinistas. "  Naturally,  WOLA  and 
other  groups  disagree.  "There  is  an  attitude 
in  [Washington]  that  equates  opposition  to 
the  administration's  Central  American 
policy  with  support  for  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment," says  Eldridge.  "This  is  an  unfor- 
tunate and  lamentable  conclusion." 

Maybe  so,  but  WOl^a  and  other  organiza- 
tions haven't  exactly  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  show  that  they  don't  apply  a  double 
standard— tough  on  right-wing  governments 
and  U.S.  allies,  soft  on  left-wing  regimes.  A 
good  place  to  start  would  have  been  with 
Baldlzon.  Juan  Mendez  of  America's  Watch, 
a  human  rights  monitoring  group,  went  to 
the  trouble  of  taking  Baldizon  to  lunch, 
where  they  could  confer  without  State  De- 
partment interference.  But  America's 
Watch  seems  more  Interested  in  countering 
Reagan's  attaclts  on  Nicaragua  than  check- 
ing out  Baldlzons  evidence.  Last  July  it  put 
out  a  report  evaluating  Nicaragua's  himian 
rights  record.  The  logical  yardstick  was  the 
Sandinista  promise  of  political  pluralism 
and  a  mixed  economy.  Had  the  Sandinistas 
delivered  on  these?  But  that  wasn't  the 
question  asked.  Rather,  America's  Watch 
found  the  one  human  rights  standard  that 
the  Sandinistas  can  meet:  Is  their  human 
rights  record  as  bad  as  Reagan  says?  Nope, 
America's  Watch  concluded. 

WOLA  doesn't  pretend  to  be  anything  but 
an  advocacy  organization.  It  advocates 
friendly,  tolerant  relations  with  Nicaragua. 
But  similar  questions  arise  in  the  case  of 
legal  groups,  whose  nominal  concern  is  not 
policy  but  the  r\Ue  of  law.  Susan  Benda  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  says  her 
only  concern  is  blocking  U.S  involvement  in 
the  covert  war  waged  by  the  contras.  "We're 
opposed  to  this  covert  war  regardless  of 
what  the  SandliUstas  do, "  she  says.  "We 
don't  care  if  they  close  down  the  press. 
What  the  Sandinistas  do  doesn't  affect  our 
opinion  on  the  war." 

But  at  least  one  legal  group  is  now  talcing 
care  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  double 
standard.  Amy  Young,  the  director  of  the 
International  Human  Rights  Law  Oroup, 
now  admits  that  her  organization's  study  of 
contra  abuses  last  year  should  also  have 
looked  at  Sandinista  conduct.  In  a  new  in- 
vestigation early  in  1988— another  vote  on 
contra  aid  comes  in  March— both  sides  will 
be  examined,  she  says,  Lury  Oarber, 
lUKLO's  project  director,  characterizes  the 
soft-on-the-Sandlnlstas  approach  of  some 
groups  as  "avoidance  tactics. "  Although 
they  recognize  there  are  human  rights  prob- 
lemi  in  Nicaragua,  "they  won't  go  down  and 
investigate,"   he  says.   Why  not?   "It's  no 
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secret  some  organizations  in  town  were  ex- 
cited about  what  happended  in  Nicaragua 
and  are  still  hopeful  it  wlU  be  a  revolution 
that  brings  lasting  peace  and  stability. 
They've  been  wlUlng  to  forgive  things  that 
have  gone  on  during  a  time  of  transition. 
That  time  Ls  over." 

Practically  no  one  is  more  forgiving  than 
the  Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Mili- 
tary Policy,  the  umbrella  group  of  "the 
community."  lu  50-odd  members  include 
WOLA,  the  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs, 
the  Washington  office  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (USA),  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  and  the  YWCA.  The  coali- 
tion, along  with  the  Commission  on  U.S.- 
Central  American  Relations,  published  what 
it  called  a  "basic  information  "  book  on  Cen- 
tral America.  According  to  the  book,  the 
Sandinistas  have  done  little  wrong,  and 
when  they  have,  it  was  only  because  the 
United  SUtes  forced  them  to. 

Take  the  massive  Sandinista  arms  build- 
up. It  began  In  1979,  at  a  time  when  the  U.S. 
government  was  reasonably  friendly,  and 
has  gone  on  unabated.  Nicaragua  now  has 
by  far  the  largest  military  force  in  Central 
America.  Yet  the  "basic  information "  book 
attributes  the  Sandinista  buildup  to  fear  of 
a  U.S.  invasion.  "In  short,  the  Nicaraguans 
want  to  raise  the  military,  and  thereby  the 
political,  cost  of  a  U.S.-sponsored  invasion," 
it  says.  Nor  do  the  Nicarag-aans  threaten 
their  neighbors.  "Despite  the  difficulty  In 
distinguishing  between  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons,  it  is  clear  that  the  military 
strengthening  that  Nicaragua  has  under- 
gone in  the  last  few  years  is  primarily  defen- 
sive, not  offensive."  Even  MIGs  from  the 
Soviets,  the  book  says,  wouldn't  give  Nicara- 
gua "a  credible  offensive  force  capable  of  in- 
vading any  country  in  the  region." 

The  book  is  vague  about  the  political  lean- 
ings of  the  Sandinista  directorate,  vague  in 
a  way  that  misleads.  Borge,  the  interior 
minister,  is  described  as  "a  poet  and  a  writer 
[who]  has  studied  law  at  the  National  Uni- 
versity." This  is  the  fellow  who  confided  to 
Playboy  magazine  in  1983:  "I  told  [my 
mother]  that  I  would  not  be  blackmailed  by 
her  gentleness  and  her  naivete  and  that  I 
was  a  Conununlst. "  Humberto  Ortega,  the 
defense  mlrJster  and  brother  of  Nicaraguan 
president  Daniel  Ortega,  is  described  simply 
as  an  author.  Yet  Ortega  doesn't  mince 
words  about  his  ideology.  "Marxism-Lenin- 
ism Is  the  scientific  doctrine  that  guides  our 
revolution."  he  said  in  1981.  "Our  moral 
strength  is  Sandlnlsmo  and  our  doctrine  is 
that  of  Marxism-Leninism." 

As  the  Sandinistas  are  legitimized  by  "the 
community,"  the  contras  are  demonized. 
Dissenting  opinions  are  not  tolerated  on 
this  point.  When  Bruce  Cameron  decided 
that  support  for  the  contras  would  promote 
human  rights  in  Nicaragua,  he  was  no 
longer  welcome  in  "the  community." 

The  acceptable  line  on  the  contras  is  that 
they  are  old  Somoza  hands  who  have  gener- 
ated no  popular  support  for  their  insurgen- 
cy. "'Nicaraguans. "  wrote  Reggie  Norton  of 
WOLA  in  the  coalition's  book,  "are  Justifi- 
ably concerned  that  far  from  representing  a 
promise  to  improve  their  lives,  the  contras 
represent  a  return  to  the  type  of  repression 
that  characterized  the  Somoza  regime." 
This  may  have  been  true  five  years  ago.  but 
since  then  the  contras  have  been  trans- 
formed from  a  small  band  of  ex-National 
Guardsmen  to  a  15.000-man  force  that  has 
won  the  support  of  such  anti-Somoza  lead- 
ers as  Alfonso  Robelo  and  Arturo  Cruz. 
Mass  defections  to  the  contras,  plus  their 
ability  to  operate  In  large  areas  of  Nicarm- 
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gua,  are  palpable  signs  of  a  surge  in  popu- 
larity, and  evidence  of  growing  disenchant- 
ment with  the  Sandinistas. 

On  the  subject  of  elections,  Eldridge  of 
WOLA  talks  scornfully  about  the  recent 
election  In  Guatemala,  which  saw  a  once- 
exiled  dissident  win  the  presidency.  After 
all,  Eldridge  says,  "elections  are  one  note  in 
the  symphony  of  democracy.  .  .  .  The  gist  is 
it  [the  Guatemalan  election]  was  technical- 
ly flawless.  Hats  off.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er this  wiU  wean  the  mUitary  away  from  iU 
monopoly  of  power.  A  lot  of  people  are 
skeptical."  But  the  Nicaraguan  election  in 
1984  was  "a  political  opening, "  concluded  a 
report  by  WOLA  and  IHRLG.  Serious  im- 
pediments to  free  choice  by  the  voters  were 
minimized  in  the  report.  There  was  censor- 
ship, but  the  parties  were  permitted  "to 
communicate  to  the  Nicaraguan  people" 
their  "vision  for  the  future"  and  'to  criti- 
cize freely  the  performance  of  the  govern- 
ment." Repeated  "incidents  of  harassment 
and  intimidation"  occurred— Sandinista 
mol)s  broke  up  opposition  rallies— but  they 
didn't  affect  much.  The  chief  opposition 
party,  the  Coordinator,  which  dropped  out 
charging  that  the  election  wasn't  free  or 
fair,  acted  for  ""political  reasons." 

Eldridge  says  that  half  the  leaders  of  the 
Coordinator  would  rather  have  an  invasion 
by  U.S.  Marines  than  participate  in  an  elec- 
tion. If  so.  then  why  did  the  Coordinator 
accept  the  Sandinista  condition  that  the 
contras  l>e  asked  to  lay  down  their  arms  for 
the  election?  In  fact,  the  Coordinator's  can- 
didate, Arturo  Cruz,  negotiated  feverishly 
for  a  postponed  election  in  which  the  oppo- 
sition would  take  part.  At  the  key  moment, 
though,  the  Sandinistas  backed  out. 

The  Sandinista  sympathizers  continue  to 
Insist  that  political  pluralism  is  the  general 
rule  in  Nicaragua.  America's  Watch  pro- 
claimed In  July  1985  that  "while  prior  cen- 
sorship has  been  imposed  by  emergency  leg- 
islation, debate  on  major  social  and  political 
questions  is  robust,  outspoken,  even  often 
strident"  in  Nicaragua.  In  fact,  just  as  under 
Somoza's  regime,  debate  is  allowed  only  so 
long  as  it  doesn't  threaten  the  authorities. 

The  America's  Watch  report  claims  that 
the  group  does  ""not  take  a  position  on  the 
U.S.  geopolitical  strategy  In  Central  Amer- 
ica," then  goes  on  to  do  exactly  that.  There 
have  been  abuses  of  human  rights  by  the 
Sandinistas,  it  says,  but  "some  notable  re- 
ductions in  abuses  have  occurred  in  Nicara- 
gua since  1982,  despite  the  pressure  caused 
by  escalatLig  external  attacks."  This  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Sandinistas  say.  Baldizon, 
who  was  in  a  position  to  luiow.  tells  a  strik- 
ingly different  story.  So  do  Protestant 
preachers  who  have  l)een  arrested  recently 
in  Nicaragua.  And  last  October  the  Sandi- 
nistas suspended  what  few  civil  liberties  had 
been  allowed. 

One  organization  that  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  explain  away  this  new  state  of 
emergency  Is  the  Central  American  Histori- 
cal Institute  at  Georgetown  University. 
Tossing  out  civil  liberties  "does  not  violate 
the  U.N.  International  avU  and  PoUtlcal 
Rights  Amendment."  the  institute  said  In 
1984.  And  the  state  of  emergency  doesn't 
take  away  the  right  to  life  or  Justify  torture 
or  slavery,  or  block  "freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  or  religion,"  the  Institute  said. 
"Nor  is  it  applied  in  a  discriminatory  fash- 
Ion,"  It  added,  suggesting  that  political  re- 
pression la  less  troubling  If  It  is  evenhanded. 

The  institute  points  out  the  impressive 
turnout  of  76  percent  for  the  election,  de- 
spite efforts  bj[  the  Coordinator  to  discour- 
age voting.  "Thts,  and  the  faa  that  oppoai- 
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tlon  parties  won  one-third  of  the  valid  votes, 
contradicts  the  accusation  that  the  election 
was  merely  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  [Sandi- 
nistas]." Last  May,  In  its  publication 
Update,  the  institute  went  to  great  lengths 
to  knock  down  an  article  in  La  Prensa,  the 
frequently  censored  opposition  paper  In 
Nicaragua.  Jaime  Chamorro.  the  paper's  co- 
director,  charged  that  the  Sandinistas  added 
400,000  votes  to  their  tally.  The  same  month 
the  Institute  said  in  another  Update  that 
opposition  parties  are  alive  and  "kicking"  in 
Nicaragua's  National  Assembly.  The  Sandi- 
nistas like  "a  give  and  take  dynamic  to  pre- 
vail so  as  to  not  alienate  what  amounts  to  a 
loyal'  opposition. 

The  institute  frequently  attacks  the  con- 
tras, but  Is  squeamish  atx>ut  Sandinista 
abuses.  In  a  rundown  of  contra  leaders,  it 
lists  Lucia  Cardenal  de  Salazar  as  "widow  of 
Jorge  Salazar.  wealthy  coffee  grower  liilled 
In  a  November  1980  dispute  with  Nicara- 
guan police. "  Shirley  Christian  of  the  New 
York  Times  reports  In  her  book  Nicaragua 
that  Jorge  Salazar  was  assassinated  by  San- 
dinista security  forces.  Baldlzon  confirmed 
that  Sandinista  leaders  were  involved  in 
plotting  8Uid  carrying  out  Salazar's  death. 

The  biggest  splash  made  by  "the  commu- 
nity" has  been  with  its  well-timed  reports 
on  contra  abuses.  The  most  famous  of  these 
was  written  by  Reed  Brody.  a  New  York 
lawyer.  He  charged  that  the  contras  attack 
purely  civilian  targeU.  and  he  cited  In- 
stances, of  Itilllngs  of  unarmed  women  and 
children,  rapes,  beatings,  kidnapings,  forced 
recruitment  of  new  troops,  disruption  of 
harvests,  and  intimidation  of  people  joining 
government  programs.  With  a  congressional 
vote  on  aid  to  the  contras  a  few  weeks  away 
last  spring,  the  Brody  report  got  big  play  in 
the  press.  But  It  was.  at  best,  open  to  ques- 
tion. A  Reagan  administration  examination 
of  the  report  found  that  six  Incidents  cited 
by  Brody  had  been  carried  out  by  a  confm 
officer  later  executed  for  murdering  civil- 
ians and  that  four  incidents  occurred  beton 
the  contras  were  constituted  as  an  orga- 
nized force.  Brody  blames  the  contras  for 
killing  a  French  doctor  with  mortar  fire,  but 
the  contrxu  say  they  had  no  mortars  in  that 
incident  and  that  SandlnlsU  fire  killed  him. 
Moreover,  the  administration  says  48  rifles 
and  11,500  roundf  of  ammunition  were 
seized  from  what  Brody  describes  as  merely 
a  farm,  and  that  a  "deeply  religious"  couple 
killed  by  contras  were  actually  agents  of 
Sandlnasta  state  security.  Brody  was  candid 
enough  to  disclose  that  the  idea  for  the 
report  came  from  Relchler  it  Applebaum, 
the  Wshlngton  law  firm  that  represents  the 
Nicaraguan  government.  And  he  also  re- 
vealed that  in  Nicaragua  he  was  housed  and 
given  office  space  by  the  Sandinistas.  The 
government  even  directed  him  to  witnesses. 
Still,  Brody  said,  his  investigation  was  "in- 
dependent." He  made  no  attempt  to  probe 
Sandinista  abuses. 

A  recent  Sandinista  defector  has  described 
Brody's  close  relationship  with  the  Nicara- 
guan government.  Mario  Jose  Guerrero  was 
director  of  the  National  Commlulon  for  the 
Promotion  and  Protection  of  Human 
RlghU.  The  commission,  Guerrero  said,  was 
ordered  to  give  full  support  to  Brody.  Be- 
sides office  and  lodging,  it  paid  all  his  bills 
and  arranged  interviewB.  Another  defector. 
Bayardo  de  Jesus  Payan,  was  the  chief 
budget  officer  of  the  commission.  He  de- 
scribed Brody  in  action  to  a  House  subcom- 
mittee: 

"I  .  .  .  noticed  that  many  times  he  showed 
a  photograph  in  which  he  was  hugging 
Commander  Daniel  Ortega  and  also  that  he 
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was  constantly  calling  on  the  telephone  to 
the  foreign  ministry  and  visiting  it.  He  also 
made  propaganda  for  the  [Sandinistas]  and 
urged  the  employees  of  the  Institution  to 
vote  for  Daniel  Ortega,  since  he  was  a  great 
supporter  of  the  Sandinistas.  Also,  he 
always  spoke  badly  alx>ut  the  policy  of  the 
government  of  the  United  SUtes  and  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan." 

WOLA  and  the  International  Human 
RighU  Law  Group  found  Brody's  evidence 
compelling,  but  they  were  worried  that  his 
connection  with  the  Sandinistas  would  de- 
prive the  report  of  credibility.  They  dis- 
patched two  lawyers,  one  an  outspoken 
critic  of  administration  policy,  to  Nlcar&rua 
to  check  on  contra  abuses.  These  represent- 
atives also  neglected  to  examine  abuses  by 
the  Nicaraguan  government.  But  they  man- 
aged to  corroborate  some  of  the  Brody 
report,  and  they  declared  their  support  for 
it.  America's  Watch  supplied  a  report  of  iU 
own,  which  dealt  with  both  sides.  It  con- 
cluded that  SandlnlsU  abuses  were  mainly 
in  1981  and  1982,  and  directed  against  the 
Miskito  Indians.  Since  then,  there  had  been 
n  "'»harp  decline"  In  SandlnlsU  abuses. 
America's  Watch  said.  Baldizon,  for  one, 
would  quiorel  with  that. 

"The  community"  does  make  some  efforU 
to  demonstrate  evenhandedness.  WOLA,  El- 
dridge says,  has  been  "steadfastly  encourag- 
ing dialogue  in  Nicaragua,  as  in  £n  Salva- 
dor." Indeed,  WOLA  sponsored  a  visit  to  the 
United  SUtes  by  leaders  of  El  Salvador's 
guerrilla  forces.  But  the  contra  leaders  In 
Nicaragua  are  out  of  bounds.  Eldridge  is  for 
a  dialogue  between  Duarte  and  his  Commu- 
nist opposition,  but  not  for  one  l)etween  the 
Sandinistas  and  the  confrtu.  The  dialogue 
he  wanu  would  pit  only  the  erratic  Eden 
Pastors,  once  a  SandlnlsU  commander,  and 
perhaps  Arturo  Cruz  against  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Cruz  could  be  there  only  as  an  individ- 
ual, not  as  a  leader  of  the  contras,  says  El- 
dridge. Which  means  that  the  main  political 
and  military  opposition  to  the  Sandinistas 
would  be  excluded,  and  the  Sandinistas  will 
be  under  little  pressure  in  the  talks  to  make 
concessions  to  democracy.  Some  dialogue. 


FOREIGNERS  INCREASE  HOLD- 
INGS OF  iJ.S.  GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES  BY  $20  BILLION 
TO  A  TOTAL  OP  $213  BILLION- 
BILLIONS  IN  INTEREST  ON 
PUBLIC  DEBT  GOES  OVERSEAS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

^  

in  THI  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSXirrATTVn 

Thundav.  March  20. 1986 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  certainly  nice 
to  have  the  u»e  of  foreignera'  money  to  help 
finance  our  staggering  deficits.  It  keeps  the  in- 
terest rates  in  this  country  lower  amd  makes  It 
less  painful  to  finance  our  red  ink  spending. 

The  latest  figures  from  the  Treasury  »how 
that  between  November  1984  and  November 
1985,  the  "estimated  total  foreign  holdings  of 
marketable  and  nonmarketabie  Treasury  bills, 
notes  and  bonds  reported  by  bank*  and  bro- 
kers in  the  United  States"  rote  from  $193.4  to 
$212.9  mion. 

From  thla,  of>e  can  estimate  that  tome- 
where  near  $20  billion  a  year  in  Interest  on 
the  public  debt  will  go  to  foreigner*.  Thia  it 
money  which,  If  It  were  not  for  the  defidtt, 
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couW  have  gone  into  investment  in  America— 
in  our  roads,  our  education  system,  our  de- 
fense, our  health  services,  or  lower  taxes. 

The  new  figures  are  interesting.  They  show 
that  the  Middle  East  oil  exporters  are  drawing 
down  ttieir  investments  as  ttie  price  of  oil  falls. 
Between  November  1983  and  Novemt>er 
1965,  their  holdings  of  U.S.  Government  secu- 
rities fell  from  $34.3  to  $26.7  billion.  The  old 
fears  of  Arab  oil  InfiuerKe  in  America  are 
drying  up. 

Who  are  tt>e  big  new  investors?  The  Japa- 
nese. We  are  running  about  $4  t>illion  a  month 
in  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan.  A  lot  of  those 
extra  dollars  are  endir>g  up  in  United  States 
securities— to  draw  interest  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Japanese.  Between  Novemt)er  1983 
and  Novemt>er  1985,  the  Japanese  increased 
their  holdings  from  $20.6  to  $42.7  billion. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1917,  the 
United  States  became  a  net  debtor  to  the 
world.  We  will  be  paying  for  that  debt  and  for 
our  deficit  spending  binge  of  the  Reagan 
years  for  a  long,  long  time  to  come. 


SPRINGFIELD'S  300TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PErNSYLVANIA 
IN  THI  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.    Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Hf.  EDGAR.  Mr.  SpcaKcr,  I  rise  today  to  re- 
quest tfiat  my  distinguished  colleagues  join  in 
saluting  the  citizens  of  Springfield,  Delaware 
County,  PA  wtio  this  year  are  celebrating  their 
300th  anniversary.  The  residents  are  com- 
memorating this  landmark  in  their  history  on 
June  21,  1986,  the  date  which  marks  the 
foundation  of  ttie  township  as  a  government 
entity. 

Since  the  founding  of  Springfield  by  William 
Penn  in  1686,  Springfield  residents  have  pre- 
served the  honor  and  continuity  of  their  com- 
munity through  the  many  trials  which  have 
swept  our  Nation.  I  want  to  extend  my  hearti- 
est congratulations  to  them  for  maintaining  a 
commitment  to  preserving  the  township's  past 
as  tfiey  continue  to  look  to  the  future.  The 
pride  with  which  ttiey  have  blended  ti'adition 
and  innovation  lias  helped  to  create  a  won- 
derful community  in  which  to  live  and  raise  a 
family  for  all  of  its  three  centuries.  I  hope  that 
this  milestone  marks  only  the  beginning  of  a 
long  and  productive  life  for  the  township  of 
Springfield  and  its  denizens. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 


UMI 


HON.  FRANK  McCLOSKEY 

or  INDIANA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  recognizing  the  importance  of  agriculture 
to  our  economy,  to  our  security  and  to  our 
Nation.  But  unless  our  words  are  transformed 
into  effective  polk:ies,  the  praise  expressed 
today  for  the  American  farmer  will  ring  hollow. 
Net  farm  income  Is  down.  The  great  farm  de- 
pression which  began  in  1982  is  still  with  us. 
Despite  the  good  faith  efforts  here  in  Con- 
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gress  to  enact  a  farm  bill  to  protect  farm 
income  and  farm  credit  legislation  to  avert  cat- 
astrophic failure  of  Vt\e  farm  credit  system, 
thousand  of  farmers  face  greater  difficulties 
and  ttie  specter  of  farm  foreck>sure  continues 
to  stalk  the  Mkjwest.  Without  an  administi'a- 
tion  willing  to  implement  the  highest  level  of 
income  support  for  farmers  contained  in  the 
1985  farm  bill,  the  1986  crop  year  will  be 
bleak  indeed  for  producers  of  food  and  fiber. 
While  interest  rates  are  falling  into  single 
digits  for  big  business,  they  remain  well  above 
10  percent  for  family  farmers.  At  a  time  when 
the  dollar's  value  is  falling,  we  find  little  evi- 
dence from  the  White  House  of  a  coherent 
policy  to  systematically  expand  farm  exports. 
Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  concern  about 
the  damage  caused  to  beef  and  pork  produc- 
ers because  of  imports  coming  in  from  north 
and  south  of  the  border.  And  as  land  values 
continue  to  fall,  the  administration  continues 
to  defy  the  sentiment  in  Congr3Ss  that  ad- 
vance loan  payments  should  be  made  this 
spring  to  farmers.  Oh  yes,  the  administration 
will  point  to  the  bookkeeping  changes  that  in- 
creased made  available  an  additional  $750 
million  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

So,  if  today  is  going  to  be  a  meaningful  ex- 
ercise recognizing  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture, we  must  continue  to  press  the  adminis- 
ti-ation  to  address  the  issues  which  I  have 
mentioned.  To  do  so  will  not  bust  the  budget. 
In  additkjn,  we  must  insist  that  the  President 
expedite  the  appointment  of  the  new  Farm 
Credit  Administration  to  get  on  with  the  job  of 
implementing  the  Farm  Credit  System  [FCS] 
amendments.  Congress  in  good  faith  over- 
whelmingly supported  FCS  restructuring.  How- 
ever, the  delay  in  appointment  of  these  offi- 
cials has  caused  confusion  and  uncertainty 
about  provisions  of  this  important  credit  legis- 
lation most  important  to  FCS  member-borrow- 
ers, especially  ir'  the  area  of  management  of 
acquired  properties. 

Desprte  the  dark  picture  facing  many  farm- 
ers in  my  district  and  elsewhere,  we  slx>uld 
not  overtook  the  inherent  strength  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Given  time  and  a  national 
leadership  that  understands  the  importance  of 
policies  emphasizing  net  income  protection  for 
the  family  farmer,  agriculture  may  be  able  to 
join  other  sectors  in  economic  recovery  But 
an  administration  that  seeks  to  severely  cut 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  activities,  slash 
soil  conservation  programs,  and  impose  user 
fees  on  farmers  who  are  just  beginning  to  see 
relief  in  the  form  of  lower  fuel  prices  is  not 
that  national  leadership.  I  am  confident  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  in  the  days  ahead  continue  to 
press  the  administration  of  these  issues.  The 
current  "look  Ma,  no  hands"  farm  policy  just 
won't  do.  Such  an  attitude  will  only  produce  a 
"look  Ma,  no  farms"  result 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 


HON.  TOMMY  ROBINSON 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Arkan- 
sans  have  been  touched  by  the  crisis  in  Amer- 
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Kon  so'culture.  Most  of  us  grew  up  on  a 
farm,  or  have  family  or  friends  wfK>  are  farm- 
ers. Though  city  dwisllers  may  scoff,  you  and  I 
know  that  family  farming  is  the  backbone  of 
our  economy  and  our  culture. 

Congress  recognized  the  importance  of  ag- 
rk:ulture  in  a  unkque  way — by  declaring  today, 
March  20,  1966,  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day."  Such  a  tribute  is  certainly  deserved,  for 
our  farm  families  work  dawn  to  dusk,  rain  or 
shine.  They  stand  to  remind  all  of  us  that  hard 
work  is  the  basis  of  American  life. 

Farm  families  are  special  because  their 
work  brings  them  togettier.  They  live  and  work 
on  the  same  land  as  their  forefathers.  Prob- 
lems are  shared  by  all,  but  being  close,  they 
find  strength.  The  best  part  atiout  being  a 
farmer  I  suppose,  is  seeing  the  results  of  their 
hard  wortc..  How  proud  these  families  must  feel 
to  stand  and  look  at  fields  t)rimming  with 
healthy  green  crops. 

It  is  disturbing  that  farmers  are  not  getting  a 
,  fair  price  for  their  crops  these  days,  but  our 
farm  families  are  hanging  on.  They  are  hang- 
ing on  to  a  way  of  life— their  heritage.  "Na- 
tional Agriculture  Day"  is  a  small,  but  honest 
way  for  us  to  say  "thank  you"  to  our  farm 
families  for  continuing  to  provide  us  whole- 
some and  plentiful  food. 

And  they  certainly  do  provide  food.  Last 
year's  soybean  crop  was  estimated  at  2.13  bil- 
lion bushels,  and  com  was  estimated  at  8.72 
billion  bushels.  That's  a  record  harvest. 

To  farmers,  these  record  harvests  are  a 
mixed  blessing.  Crop  prices  fall,  but  high 
volume  production  helps  make  up  for  low 
prices.  As  a  nation,  we  will  never  face  wide- 
spread hunger  due  to  ineffective  farming  tech- 
niques. Without  a  doubt,  famine  is  a  word  we 
Americans  do  not  really  understand.  Let  us  all 
be  thankful  for  that,  and  let  us  all  remember 
that  farm  families  have  given  us  more  than  we 
could  ever  give  them  in  return. 


MILLER  INTRODUCES  PROPOSAL 
TO  CREATE  PEACE  GARDEN 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  Peace  Garden  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

It  is  particulariy  fitting  that  today,  when  this 
Chamber  is  tilled  with  discussions  of  war  and 
death,  we  take  time  for  the  creation  of  a 
monument  to  the  concept  of  peace. 

There  are  many  memorials  in  the  city  at 
which  people  pause  and  consider  the  tragedy 
and  senselessness  of  war.  But  they  are  all 
monuments  to  war,  and  to  its  victims.  We  also 
should  have  a  monument  to  the  ideal  of 
peace. 

My  legislation  was  originally  proposed  by 
reskJents  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  and 
my  own  7th  Congressional  District  who  have 
come  together  to  form  the  Peace  Garden 
project.  I  want  to  congratulate  these  citizens, 
and  particularly  Elizabeth  Ratcliff,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  project,  for  initiating  the  idea  for 
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this  "place  for  growth,  beauty,  and  quiet  con- 
templation." 

I  am  also  gratified  to  have  the  support  of 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia and  Mr.  Brown  of  California  wtio  join  me 
as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

Members  of  the  project  have  written  to  Wil- 
liam Penn  Mott,  the  director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  who  has  responded,  "We  enthu- 
siastically support  your  commitment  to  a 
serene  garden  in  which  people  can  contem- 
plate its  important  message." 

The  legislation  authorizes  estiit>lishn^nt  of 
a  Peace  Garden  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
a  site  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commission  on 
Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  The  Peace  Garden  project  would 
t>e  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  design 
plans  which  will  also  t>e  subject  to  the  com- 
missions' approval.  The  costs  of  establishing 
the  Peace  Garden  would  be  entirely  borne  by 
the  public,  not  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  city  filled  with  monuments 
to  war,  to  the  courageous  men  and  women 
who  have  fought  <or  and  died  for  this  Nation 
throughout  our  history,  we  surely  have  room 
for  a  monument  to  one  of  the  great  causes  for 
which  they  fought  and  died,  the  cause  of 
peace. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DOMINICK 
■DICK"  PLESCIA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  the  textile  dyeing  and  printing  industry  span- 
ning almost  50  years. 

Dick  Plescia  has  held  many  distinguished 
positions  and  accumulated  a  string  of  accom- 
plishments during  his  long  period  of  service. 
He  began  his  career  in  1938  in  Lodi,  NJ. 
where  he  was  born  and  attended  high  school. 
He  quickly  rose  to  vice  president  and  then 
president  of  local  1932  and  was  reelected  to 
nine  consecutive  terms. 

As  manager  of  the  Chicago  Joint  Board, 
Dick  Plescia  devoted  countless  hours  to 
strengthening  and  expanding  the  joint  board. 
His  efforts  were  also  on  behalf  of  his  fellow 
workers.  While  at  the  joint  board,  Dick  institut- 
ed the  Chicago  Textile  Industry  Health  and 
Welfare  Fund,  a  benefits  plan  for  members  of 
the  joint  board. 

As  fund  manager  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Pension  Fund,  Dick's  untiring  efforts  and  inno- 
vative programs  has  brought  the  fund  contin- 
ued growth  and  security.  The  tinancial 
strength  of  the  pension  fund  today  is  due  in 
no  small  part  to  Dick  Plescia. 

The  many  achievements  of  Dick  Plescia 
would  till  several  volumes.  His  spirit  and  dedi- 
cation to  his  fellow  workers  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded in  history  as  part  of  the  Congression- 
al Record. 

It  is  with  great  honor  and  pleasure  that  I  join 
with  so  many  of  Dick's  friends  in  wishing  him 
a  retirement  tiiled  with  good  health  and  pros- 
perity. 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  Mr.  Dominick  "Dk:k"  Plescia.  On 
March  21,  1966,  Mr.  Plescia  will  be  honored 
with  a  testimonial  dinner  by  the  Textile  Work- 
ers Pension  Fund  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement. Dick  Plescia  will  be  ending  a  career 
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MINNESOTA  AAUW  WILL  PRO- 
VIDE UNIQUE  GLIMPSE  AT 
PROFESSIONAL  WORLD  TO 
AREA  HIGH  SCHOOL  WOMEN 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  has  long 
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been  recognized  as  a  forerunner  in  efforts  to 
advance  the  education  and  career  opportune- 
ties  of  women.  The  Virginia,  MN,  branch  of 
AAUW  recognizes  the  importance  of  imple- 
menting these  values  within  the  local  commu- 
nity, and  has  established  pnonties  to  assist 
women  in  utilizing  their  capat>iliti6S  and  poterv 
tials  to  the  fullest  degree. 

To  help  pursue  these  goals,  the  Virginia 
AAUW  will  sponsor  a  career  workshop  on 
April  5  entitled  "Invest  in  Your  Future."  This 
workshop  will  be  open  to  area  high  school 
women  and  will  offer  exposure  to  the  wide  va- 
riety of  nontraditional  career  choices  available 
to  them. 

Thirty  professtonal  women  from  throughout 
the  area  will  spend  the  day  discussing  the 
positive  societal  impact  women  can  have  in 
fields  including  banking,  engineering,  and  law 
enforcement.  Students  w\\\  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  question  speakers  on  every  facet  of 
the  professional  worid.  Women  attending  the 
workshop  will  be  offered  a  good  indication  of 
what  to  expect  from  a  particular  career,  and 
they  will  be  exposed  to  positive  role  models- 
women  whose  ambition  and  determination 
helped  them  to  achieve  their  goals. 

This  is  the  first  workshop  of  its  kind  to  be 
held  in  the  Virginia  area.  Area  high  schools 
fiave  expressed  enthusiastic  support,  as  have 
the  Mesabi  Community  College  and  the  Eve- 
leth  Vocational-Technical  Institute.  The  work- 
shop concept  is  a  valuable  contiibution  that 
should  be  explored  by  other  communities. 

All  too  often  young  people  are  forced  to 
make  career-determining  decisions  wittxxit 
access  to  knowledgeable  guidance  and  In- 
sight. The  Virginia,  MN,  AAUW  wori^shop  will 
allow  young  women  to  approach  their  futures 
in  a  mature,  educated  manner.  I  commend  all 
the  members  of  the  Virginia  AAUW  for  invest- 
ing their  time  and  efforts  in  our  country's 
finest  asset— our  youth. 
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